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PREFACE 


BY     THE     AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


The  exalted  reputation  acquired  by  this  Dictionary  having  obtained  for  it 
almost  exclusive  preference  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent,  and  throughout 
tbe  United  States,  it  will  be  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  publishers  to  in- 
troduce the  work  or  its  distinguished  author  to  the  American  public  by 
any  new  testimonials.  Nor  will  it  be  expected  of  the  American  editor  to 
attempt  a  laboured  commendation  of  this  compendium  of  surgical  literature, 
with  the  view  of  attracting  a  larger  share  of  attention  from  the  profession  than 
it  has  already  received  in  its  former  publications  in  this  country.  It  has  long 
been  esteemed  a  standard  work,  is  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  our  universities, 
colleges,  and  schools  of  medicine  generally,  and  finds  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  surgeon  in  the  country. 

The  first  republication  in  this  country  was  edited  by  the  late  distinguished 
Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia ;  whose  valuable  improvements  carried  it  through 
a  second  and  third  edition ;  and  under  the  title  of  "  Dorsey's  Cooper,"  it  rapidly 
gained  upon  public  favour.  The  author  availed  himself  of  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can additions  in  revising  his  work  for  a  fourth  edition,  from  which  it  was  again 
reprinted  in  America,  with  an  appendix,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  of  New-York. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Cooper  has  published  a  fifth,  and  recently  a  sixth  edition, 
improving  and  enlarging  the  work  by  availing  himself  of  the  new  and  valuable 
discoveries  in  surgical  knowledge  to  which  he  has  access  ;  and  from  this  last 
revision  of  1830,  the  present  stereotype  edition  is  republished.  And  as  it  has 
passed  through  two  revisions  by  the  author  since  it  was  printed  in  America, 
and  the  last  includes  all  that  is  novel  and  interesting  among  British  and  conti- 
nental surgeons  down  to  the  present  year  ;  its  republication,  even  without  any 
semblance  of  improvement,  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  desideratum  by  all 
who  would  keep  pace  with  their  improving  profession. 

As  in  every  species  of  human  science  our  highest  attainments  are  but  an 
approximation  towards  perfection,  so  in  the  science  of  surgery,  each  succeeding 
year  demonstrates  that  all  that  is  known  of  the  principles  or  practice  of  our 
art,  is  but  the  prelude  to  still  higher  exhibitions  of  science  and  skill,  alike 
honourable  to  the  profession,  and  valuable  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  To  con- 
dense and  arrange  all  the  novel  and  interesting  facts  which  cluneal  experience 
is  furnishing,  and  upon  which  alone  the  edifice  of  true  science  can  be  erected, 
is  a  task  worthy  of  the  immense  labour  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  bestowed  on 
each  succeeding  reprint  of  his  Dictionary,  and  one  to  which  he  has  proved  him- 
self entirely  adequate.  The  extensive  and  multiplied  resources  to  which  he  has 
access,  furnish  him  with  facilities  possessed  by  few ;  and  in  availing  liimself  of 
these,  he  has  exhibited  an  industry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  an  impartiality, 
worthy  of  all  praisr. 
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Within  the  last  few  yean,  our  profession,  and  especially  the  department  of 
Chirurgery,  has  been  making  steady,  and  even  rapid  advances  in  almost  every 
country.  '  Many  diseases  formerly  among  the  opprobria  of  our  profession  have 
yielded  to  the  science  and  skill  of  modern  surgeons.  Besides  the  vast  improve 
ments  made  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases,  operations  have  been  per- 
form, d  with  entire  success  for  the   relief  of  injuries,  but  a  few  years  ago 

,ed  irremediable;  and  some  of  them  of  so  bold  and  difficult  a  character,  that 
to  propose  then  would  have  been  a  hazard  of  reputation  which  but  few  could 
have  men  survived. 

I.  rning  is  not  indigenous  to  any  country;  and  although  national  pride 
Bometimes  prompts  to  exclusive  pretensions,  yet  the  history  of  surgery,  so  fai 
as  tins  is  concerned,  forbids  such  presumptuous  arrogance.  The  question, 
'•  \\l„.  h.ars  of  American  surgeons?"  is  no  longer  tauntingly  repeated;  since 
the  discoveries  and  operations  of  some  of  them  have  extorted  a  tribute  of  admi- 

lioni  almost  every  country  where  this  science  is  cultivated,  and  given  to 
their  names  professional  immortality.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  departments  of 
learning,  we  may  lie  allowed  to  say,  without  the  imputation  of  vanity,  that  our 
eountrj  men  bai  e  shown  to  demonstration,  that  when  the  tree  of  science  is  trans- 
planted across  the  Atlantic,  it  is  capable  of  taking  as  firm  a  root  as  in  its  native 

soil. 

The  improvements  which  surgery  has  received  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  within  a  few  years,  although  highly  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession  and  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  are  far  from  being  generally 
known  even  in  our  own  country,  and  still  less  to  the  profession  abroad.  Our 
periodicals  containing  them  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  and  local  views 
have  multiplied  their  number,  until  many  of  the  States,  and  most  of  our 
medical  institutions,  have  a  vehicle  of  tbeir  own ;  thus  still  farther  contracting 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness.  And  although  several  of  them  are  most  ably  con- 
ducted, and  are  adapted  to  general  circulation,  we  are  yet  without  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  a  periodical,  strictly  national,  in  which  the  whole  pro- 
fession might  combine  their  energies  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  to  which 
all  might  have  free  and  equal  access. 

From  these  periodicals  our  European  brethren  obtain  their  information 
relative  to  the  state  and  progress  of  medical  and  surgical  science  among  us,  and 
some  of  them  never  find  their  way  either  into  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Ger- 
many. Hence  foreign  authors  are  so  often  charged  with  criminal  remissness 
in  their  notices  of  American  surgery.  But  when  we  advert  to  the  small  pro- 
portion of  the  surgical  improvements  of  this  country  which  have  ever  been 
published  at  all,  and  recollect  that  of  these  but  a  few  are  ever  seen  by  our 
British  or  continental  brethren,  we  may  find  an  apology  for  much  of  the  neglect 
of  which  we  have  complained. 

That  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  European  writers  to 
pass  over  m  silence  every  thing  American,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  remon- 
strance ;  and  in  relation  to  some  of  these,  there  is  doubtless  just  ground  of 
complaint.  How  far  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  found  in  the  same  condemnation  will 
be  estimated  by  those  who  peruse  the  present  edition,  and  who  will  of  course 
award  him  due  praise  for  so  much  as  he  has  said  of  American  surgery  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  introduced  all  he  knew  on  this  subject,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  might  have  known  much  more  equally  worthy  of  his  notice 

In  preparing  the  present  edition  for  the  press,  the  publishers  have  desired  that 
it  might  include  all  that  is  novel  and  interesting  among  American  surgeons  ;  and 
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have  committed  to  the  present  editor  the  task  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
materials  furnished  by  our  periodicals  and  original  publications,  and  of  con- 
densing these  with  such  original  matter  as  he  might  be  able  to  obtain,  sufficiently 
important  to  merit  introduction  into  this  Dictionary. 

To  perform  this  duty  in  a  manner  which  should  be  acceptable  to  the  profes- 
sion and  useful  to  the  community,  no  pains  or  labour  has  been  spared.  How 
far  he  has  succeeded  in  this  humble  task  of  compiling  from  the  productions 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  an  epitome  of  American  surgery,  remains  to  be  ad- 
judged by  those  for  whose  benefit  he  has  been  thus  employed.  He  claims  no 
merit  for  himself,  other  than  that  of  having  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  the  claims  of  gentlemen  in  every  part  of  our  common  country, 
whether  living  or  dead  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  has  availed  himself  of  every 
accessible  means. 

He  has  corresponded  with  distinguished  surgeons  in  various  and  remote  parts 
of  the  land,  from  many  of  whom  he  has  received  communications  of  great 
merit  and  practical  importance.  To  the  periodicals  of  the  last  few  years  he 
has  had  frequent  recourse,  and  from  most  of  them  he  has  extracted  improve- 
ments and  inventions  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct.  He  must  also 
acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Dr.  Gross's  edition  of  Tavernier's  Operative 
Surgery ;  Dr.  Sterling's  translation  of  Valpeau's  Surgical  Anatomy  ;  and  to  the 
late  Philadelphia  edition  of  Cooper's  First  Lines,  with  notes  by  Professor 
Stevens,  of  New- York,  and  the  "  Philadelphia  Editor." 

To  a  number  of  his  professional  friends  in  New- York,  as  well  as  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  United  States,  the  editor  is  greatly  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
assistance  rendered,  but  for  the  encouragement  they  have  given  him  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  And  although  he  has  not  heard  from  some 
who  had  promised  communications,  yet  he  has  availed  himself  of  their  pub- 
lished works,  and  introduced  all  the  operations  they  claim,  so  far  as  his  limits 
would  permit. 

The  limits  assigned  him  by  the  publishers  for  enlarging  the  work,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  abbreviate  and  condense  many  new  and  important 
surgical  improvements  more  than  was  agreeable  to  his  own  wishes ;  and  this 
must  be  his  apology  for  so  frequent  reference  to  the  works  and  periodicals  in 
which  they  are  recorded  at  length.  The  same  reason  will  account  for  the 
brevity  of  many  of  the  notes,  which  consist  of  mere  hints,  upon  which  some 
amplification  would  have  been  more  congenial  to  his  own  views,  and  perhaps 
more  acceptable  to  the  profession.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  towards  the  publishers  to  state,  that  they  have  suffered 
him  to  transcend  their  limits  very  considerably,  and  allowed  him  a  brief  ap- 
pendix for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  articles  unavoidably  omitted  under 
their  appropriate  heads. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  comparing  this 
with  the  late  London  edition,  as  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  that  it 
contains  the  whole  of  the  matter  of  that  edition,  although  the  size  of  the  type 
has  somewhat  diminished  the  number  of  pages.  Although  many  of  the 
terms,  doctrines,  and  operations  are  now  obsolete,  and  might  very  plausibly 
be  omitted,  yet  as  Mr.  Cooper  has  seen  fit  to  retain  them,  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  make  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  work,  and  hence  also 
the  long  catalogue  of  references  at  the  end  of  each  article  is  preserved, 
although  many  of  the  works  cannot  be  obtained  hi  this  country. 

The  original  matter  introduced  by  the  American  editor  will  be  found  im- 
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bodied  in  the  text,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  subject  to  which  it  refers, 
except  where  an  occasional  foot  note  for  obvious  reasons  has  been  preferred. 
To  distinguish  it  from  the  rest,  it  is  included  within  brackets,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  of  these  additions  will  be  found  the  surname  of  the  editor. 

This  method  of  making  interpolations  in  the  body  of  the  work  may  ap- 
pear less  imposing  than  an  array  of  additions  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  or  a  display  of  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  distinguished  by 
asterisks,  obelisks,  &c. ;  but  they  will  certainly  be  found  more  convenient 
to  the  student,  and  more  in  conformity  to  the  character  of  a  dictionary.  It 
is  from  this  conviction  that  this  course  has  been  pursued ;  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  profession. 

As  the  work  is  stereotyped,  it  will  be  necessary  in  future  editions  to 
enlarge  the  appendix,  which  can  be  done  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  the 
Dictionary  may  thus  keep  pace  with  the  steady  advancement  of  surgical 
knowledge  in  this  and  other  countries.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying  any 
omissions  which  may  have  been  inadvertently  made,  it  is  intended  at  first  to 
publish  but  a  small  edition,  sufficient  to  supply  the  present  demand,  and  any 
communications  from  American  surgeons  will  receive  respectful  notice  in  a 
future  edition,  by  being  included  in  the  appendix  at  the  close  of  the  second 
volume.  Such  communications  are  respectfully  solicited,  and  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  editor  without  delay. 

To  rescue  American  surgery  from  unmerited  neglect,  and  to  present  to  our 
transatlantic  brethren  a  brief  epitome  of  what  is  doing  in  the  United  States  for 
the  promotion  and  improvement  of  surgical  science,  is  the  object  at  which  the 
editor  has  directed  this  effort.  That  his  task  has  been  imperfectly  performed 
he  is  fully  conscious,  nor  will  he  affect  to  conceal  his  own  misgivings  in  thus 
attempting  to  improve  upon  the  work  of  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  other 
hemisphere.  How  far  the  haste  with  which  the  work  has  been  hurried  through 
the  press,  to  supply  the  great  demand  which  is  every  where  felt  and  expressed, 
may  have  contributed  to  his  imperfections,  he  will  not  attempt  to  determine  •' 
perhaps  his  inexperience  in  such  a  vocation  may  be  more  plausibly  uraed! 
His  design,  however,  is  now  completed  ;  and  he  submits  the  result  to  his  bre- 
thren in  the  profession,  and  to  students  of  this  noble  science,  with  no  other  wish 
than  that  it  may  contribute  to  elevate  our  national  character,  and  excite  to  the 
still  farther  cultivation  and  improvement  of  surgical  literature. 

DAVID  MEREDITH  REESE,  M  D 

New-York,  August  22d,  1830. 
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The  utility  of  this  Dictionary  to  students  and  all  glasses  of  medical  practi- 
tioners, has  obtained  for  it  in  this  country  a  larger  share  of  patronage  than  was 
perhaps  ever  conferred  upon  any  other  book  of  surgery ;  while  its  translation 
into  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Russian  languages,  and  several  republi- 
cations of  it  in  America,  may  be  taken  as  proofs  of  its  being  deemed  worthy  of 
considerable  notice  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  At  Milan,  one  transla- 
tion of  it  was  produced  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  I  learn  from  a  letter,  with  which 
I  have  lately  been  honoured  by  Dr.  Crescimbini,  president  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Bologna,  that  he  is  preparing  another  Italian  translation, 
into  which  he  proposes  to  introduce  additional  subjects,  and  such  remarks  as 
are  founded  upon  his  own  researches  and  experience.  The  diligent  and  en- 
lightened Germans  were  not  only  the  first  to  undertake  and  complete  a  transla- 
tion ;  they  have  bestowed  still  greater  attention  upon  my  humble  endeavours  to 
promote  the  cultivation  and  diifusion  of  surgical  science ;  for  they  have  fol- 
lowed up  their  translation  by  a  series  of  well-executed  engravings,  expressly 
designed  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  diseases,  accidental  injuries,  and  curative 
methods,  treated  of  in  this  Dictionary.- — (See  Chirurgische  Kupfertafeln,  4to. 
Weimar,  1820 — 1829.)  Of  these  valuable  plates,  the  publication  of  which  I 
regard  as  an  honourable  compliment  to  my  surgical  labours,  nearly  fifty  numbers 
have  already  been  brought  out  at  an  extremely  moderate  price  ;  and  it  is  with 
real  pleasure  that  I  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  every  surgeon  who  is  a 
German  scholar,  as  being  the  most  useful  collection  of  surgical  and  pathological 
plates  ever  offered  to  the  profession. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  which  is  enriched  with  an  account  of  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  surgery,  I  have  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  deal  fairly  and 
impartially  with  every  individual  whose  name  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  or 
Avhose  suggestions  form  subjects  of  consideration  in  the  ensuing  pages.  My  aim 
has  been  truth,  wherever  I  could  find  her  ;  and  in  every  situation  where  any 
glimpse  of  her  beautiful  figure  presented  itself,  I  have  ardently  courted  her,  re- 
gardless of  the  name,  school,  or  country  on  which  she  might  deign  to  shed  her 
glory.  By  steadily  adhering  to  this  principle ;  by  zealously  marking  what  the 
book  of  nature  and  the  field  of  experience  unfolded ;  by  renouncing  all  obse- 
quious submission  to  every  other  kind  of  authority  ;  and  by  taking  the  liberty  of 
sometimes  thinking  and  judging  for  myself;  I  trust  that  the  most  likely  plan  has 
been  adopted  of  maintaining  the  character  of  this  book,  and  raising  my  own 
humble  reputation. 

According  to  my  usual  plan,  I  subjoin  the  notice  of  a  few  things,  which  were 
in  her  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  articles  to  which  they  relate,  or  communi- 
cated to  me  after  such  articles  had  been  printed. 

[The  several  additions  which  follow  in  Mr.  Cooper's  preface,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  the  student  have  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary, 
under  the  respective  articles  to  which  they  refer.  They  will  be  found  desig- 
nated by  the  abbreviation  Pref.  affixed  to  the  termination  of  each.] 
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A  BAPTISTON.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Qam^a,  im- 
•*"•  mergo,  to  sink  under.)  Galen,  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente,  and  especially  Scultetus,  in  his  Armamenta- 
riam  Chirurgicum,  so  denominate  the  crown  of  the 
trepan,  because  it  formerly  had  a  conical  shape,  which 
kept  it  from  penetrating  the  cranium  too  rapidly, 
and  plunging  its  teeth  in  the  dura  mater  and  brain. 
While,  however,  it  is  admitted  by  modern  surgeons 
that  mischief  may  be  done  by  letting  the  saw  penetrate 
too  deeply,  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  such  an  accident,  by  using  a  conical  tre- 
pan, with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  per- 
foration at  all ;  but  they  guard  against  the  danger,  by 
observing  particular-  rules  and  cautions  laid  down  in 
another  part  of  this  book.— (See  Trephine.) 

ABDOMEN.  The  Bk  i.ly.  When  a  surgeon  speaks 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  he  confines  his  meaning 
to  the  space  included  within  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 
Hence,  neither  the  kidneys  nor  the  pelvis  viscera  are, 
strictly  speaking,  parts  of  the  abdomen. 

Anatomists  have  divided  the  abdomen  into  different 
regions,  the  terms  allotted  to  which  are  so  frequent  in 
the  language  of  surgical  books,  that  some  account  of 
them  in  this  Dictionary  seems  indispensable. 

The  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  as  low  down  as  a  hue  drawn 
directly  across  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  ribs,  is  called  the  epigastric  region. 

The  spaces  at  the  sides  of  the  epigastric  region  are 
termed  the  right  and  left  hypochondria  or  hypochon- 
driac regions. 

The  umbilical  region  extends  from  the  navel  up- 
wards to  the  line  forming  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
epigastric  region,  and  downwards  to  a  line  drawn 
across  from  one  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to 
the  ileum  of  the  other. 

The  middle  space,  below  the  last  line,  down  to  the 
os  pubis,  is  named  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  parts  of  the  abdomen  situated  on  the  outside  of 
the  umbilical  region  to  the  right  and  left,  or  externally 
with  respect  to  two  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from 
the  greatest  convexities  of  the  cartilages  of  the  seventh 
true  ribs,  are  named  the  ilia  or  flanks.  On  each  side 
of  the  hypogastric  region  is  situated  the  inguinal  re- 
gion or  groin.  The  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  ab- 
domen has  only  one  technical  appellation,  viz.  the  lum- 
bar region  or  loins. 

As  the  abdomen  is  the  frequent  situation  of  several 
important  surgical  diseases ;  is  much  exposed  to 
wounds ;  and  various  operations  on  different  parts  of 
it  are  often  indispensable ;  it  claims  the  particular  no- 
tice of  every  practical  surgeon.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon afflictions  to  which  mankind  are  subject,  is  that  in 
which  some  of  the  bowels  protrude.  This  disease  is 
called  hernia,  and  ought  to  be  well  understood  by  every 
practitioner,  who,  however,  can  never  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary knowledge  without  being  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  abdomen.  In  dropsical  cases 
it  is  frequently  proper  to  tap  the  abdomen ;  and  this 
operation,  named  paracentesis,  simple  as  it  may  seem, 
requires  more  consideration  and  attention  to  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  parts  than  many  surgeons  bestow. — (See 
Hernia,  Paracentesis,  and  Wounds.) 

Abdomen,  Abscesses  of  the,  may  take  place  either 
within  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  or  at  some  point  of  its  cir- 
cumference, may  be  either  of  an  acute  or  chronic  nature. 
Women  are  generally  considered  more  liable  than  men 
to  abscesses  in  and  about  the  abdomen ;  the  abscesses 
named  lumbar,  being  elsewhere  treated  of,  are  here  ex- 
cluded from  consideration.  Collections  of  purulent 
matter,  resembling  turbid  whey,  and  containing  whi- 
tish or  yellowish  flakes,  are  not  unfrequently  formed  in 
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the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
inflammation  accompanying  puerperal  fever.— (Stoll, 
Rat.  Med.  t.  4,  p.  103 ;  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  \,p 
137,  nouvelle  idit.  8vo.    Paris,  1809.) 

In  lying-in  women,  abscesses  frequently  form  be- 
tween the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  peritoneum,  es- 
pecially just  above  the  groin.  They  are  cases  which 
have  been  very  correctly  described  by  Conradi.  Be- 
fore the  integuments  project,  the  diagnosis  is  often 
attended  with  difficulty,  and  sometimes  an  obscurity 
prevails  several  weeks;  for  the  patients  seem  as  if 
affected  with  slight  colic  pains,  which  yield  to  com- 
mon treatment,  particularly  external  applications,  but 
soon  return.  Thus,  unless  the  vicinity  of  l'oupart's 
ligament  be  carefully  examined,  where  some  painful 
point,  hardness,  or  elevation  can  be  detected,  the  ab- 
scess may  remain  concealed  until  a  large  prominence, 
or  the  extension  of  the  matter  down  the  thigh,  lame- 
ness, <fec,  makes  the  nature  of  the  case  completely  ma 
nifest.  As  the  peritoneum  adjoining  the  abscess  ia 
always  thickened  by  the  preceding  inflammation,  Con- 
radi assures  us  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  collection 
of  matter  bursting  inwards.  Some  abscesses,  indeed, 
have  been  so  enormous,  that  the  matter  actually 
pushed  the  viscera  out  of  their  places,  yet  all  tins  hap- 
pened without  any  inward  bursting  of  the  diseasa 
The  whole  danger  depends  upon  the  duration  of  the 
complaint  and  the  extent  to  which  the  matter  spreads. 
A  timely  detection  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  use  of 
emollient  applications,  and  the  making  of  an  early  open- 
ing, generally  bring  the  disease  to  a  speedy  and  favour- 
able termination. — (See  Arnemann's  Magazin  fiir  die 
Wundarzneiwissenschqft,b.  \,p.  175, 8vo.   Gtitt.  1797.) 

Chronic  tumours  of  the  mesentery,  which  in  scrofu- 
lous children  sometimes  terminate  slowly  in  suppura- 
tion, and  diseases  of  the  ovary  and  other  abdominal 
viscera,  bringing  on  the  formation  of  matter,  are  often 
the  cause  of  purulent  extravasation,  great  emaciation, 
hectic  symptoms,  and  death.  However,  sometimes 
salutary  adhesions  are  produced  between  the  viscera, 
by  which  means  an  outlet  is  obtained  for  the  matter 
through  the  bladder,  anus,  or  vagina.  Thus  (says 
Lassus)  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had  had  for  a  long 
while  pains  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  supposed  to 
proceed  from  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  because  pus 
was  voided  with  the  urine ;  the  right  kidney  was  found 
after  death  in  the  natural  state ;  but  there  was  an  ab- 
scess in  the  right  ovary,  which  was  adherent  to  the 
bladder,  into  which  the  pus  had  passed  through  an 
ulcerated  communication.  In  another  patient,  who 
had  voided  pus  by  the  anus,  the  right  kidney  was  sup- 
purated and  adherent  to  the  colon,  with  which  it  com- 
municated by  a  preternatural  aperture.  For  many 
years  a  woman  had  a  hard  tumour  of  considerable 
size  in  the  abdomen :  at  length  the  pain  of  it  became 
intolerable ;  and  just  at  the  moment  when  her  death 
was  apprehended,  an  immense  quantity  of  pus  was  sud 
denly  discharged  from  the  vagina.  The  pain  abated ;  the 
swelling  of  the  belly  subsided ;  merely  the  remains  of 
the  induration  were  now  perceptible ;  and  the  woman's 
health  was  perfectly  re-established. — (Lassus,  Patho- 
logie Chir.  t.  l,p.  138.) 

The  abscesses  which  sometimes  form  between  the 
peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles,  or  between  the 
layers  of  these  muscles,  or  under  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen,  are  attended  with  considerable  variety, 
according  as  they  happen  to  be  chronic  or  acute,  cir- 
cumscribed or  diffused,  small  or  extensive.  Those 
of  the  acute  or  phlegmonous  kind,  sometimes  following 
stabs  and  contusions,  are  particularly  noticed  in  the 
article  Wounds.  They  are  cases  which  demand  es- 
pecial care,  because  if  not  checked  they  may  prove 
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fatal,  many  examples  at  which  are  upon  record.— (See 
Commerc.  Literar.  JVoric.  1741, p.  100;  EUer, 
and  Ckn-.  Ammerkungen,  p.  108,  Src.)    As  for  chronic 
external  abscesses  of  the  abdomen,  they  should  lie 

opened  early,  and  treated  on  the  principles  explained 
in  the  article  Lumbar  abscess. 

Hard,  indigestible  substances,  after  being  swallowed, 
are  not  unfrequentlj  discharged  from  abscesses  in  some 
of  the  abdominal  regions. — (See  De  J.a  Grange,  in 
Museum  der  Hi  USunde,  b.  4,  p.  154  :  a  fish-bone,  which 
had  been  siDallowedt  found  in  t/ie  abscess;  Petit,  TVaiti 
de  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  226  :  an  awl,  without  a  handle,  ex- 
tracted from  an  abscrss  of  the  abdomen ;  and  many 
olhrr  analogous  rases.) 

Encysted  tumours  are  sometimes  formed  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  attain  an 
Immense  size  before  they  burst ;  a  remarkable  specimi  n 
of  which  is  detailed  by  Gooch.— (Cftt'r.  Works,  vol.  2, 
ji.  144,  <$-c.  ?}no.  Lund.  1792.;  In  this  case  the  sponta- 
neous opening  in  the  navel  was  enlarged  with  caustic, 
and  the  cyst  extracted ;  but  before  a  cure  could  be  ef- 
fected it  became  necessary  to  make  a  depending  opening, 
and  introduce  a  seton.  Swellings  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, are  only  noticed  here  on  account  of  their  resem- 
blance to  circumscribed  chronic  abscesses  of  the  parie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen. 

Abdomen, pulsations  in  the.  From  the  article  Aneu- 
rism the  reader  will  understand  that,  though  it  be  the 
common  nature  of  this  disease  to  be  attended  with 
throbbing,  it  Is  not  every  pulsating  tumour  that  is  an 
aneurism.  The  cases  usually  called  abdominal  or 
epigastric  pulsations  often  furnish  a  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  preceding  remark,  The  authors  who 
have  treated  of  tin:  latter  affection  With  the  greatest 
discrimination,  are  Dr.  Albers,  of  Bremen,  and  Mr. 
Allati  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  two  gentlemen  whose  high 
reputation  and  useful  labours  will  long  survive  there- 
cent  termination  Of  their  meritorious  lives.  Some  of 
the  pulsations  here  referred  to  are  the  consequence  of 
organic  disease,  and  capable  of  demonstration  by  dissec- 
tion; while  the  rest  are  not  attended  with  any  such 
appearance,  and  have  therefore  been  regarded  as  ner- 
vous. The  jiiiisaiH.ii  is  not  always  produced  by  the 
impulse  communicated  to  some  solid  tumour  or  sub- 
stance between  the.  hand  and  the  artery,  but  was  con- 
ceived by  .Mr.  Bums  to  be  sometimes  dependent  on  a 
nervous  affection  of  the  vessel  itself.— (On  the  Dis- 
eases of  tin  Heart,  p.  263.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  book 
"  De  Morbis  Popularibus,"  makes,  mention  of  three 
patients  affected  with  extraordinary  pulsations  in  the 
abdomen.  As  one  of  these  cases  seemed  to  depend 
Upon  obstructed  menses,  it  was  probably  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  organic  disease. — ( Hippocratis  Opera  Om- 
nia,er  edit.  Ftegii.  Prancof.  1621,  lib. 5, sect. 7, p.  1144.) 
In  order  to  remove  a  difficulty  in  believing  how  an 
artery,  not  affected  with  aneurismal  enlargement,  can 
communicate  to  the  superincumbent  parts  such  move- 
ments as  are  frequently  remarked  in  cases  of  abdomi- 
nal pulsations,  a  fact  pointed  out  b\  Mr.  Hunter  shouid 
be  remembered :  in  speaking  of  the  actual  dilatation  of 
an  artery,  he  says,  that  when  the  vessel  is  "  covered 
by  the  integuments,  tin  apparent  effect  is  much  greater 
than  it  really  is  in  the  artery  itself;  for  in  laying  such 
an  artery  bare,  the  nearer  we  come  to  it,  the  less  visi- 
ble is  its  pulsation  ;  and  when  laid  bare,  its  motion  is 
hardly  to  be  either  felt  or  seen." — (  Tri  atise  on  the.  Blood, 
6-c.  p.  175, 4t».  Lond,  1794.)  And  this  observation  will 
apply  to  all  tumours  and  indurations  situated  over  a 
lar>re  artery.  In  the  epigastric  region  of  a  certain  pa- 
tient Taberranus  felt  not  only  a  pulsation,  but  a  tumour 
as  large  as  the  fist,  with  all  the  other  usual  symptoms 
of  an  aneurism.  On  opening  the  body  after  death,  he 
was  therefore  surprised  to  lind,  instead  of  thi 
a  considerable  scirrhous  tumour  in  the  middle  of  the 
mesentery,  so  closely  connected  to  the  large  vessels 
as  to  compress  the  aorta,  by  the  pulsations  of  which 
it  had  been  lifted  up.— {Obs.  Anat.  ed.  2,  JVo.  9.) 

Dr.  Albers  quotes  an  extraordinary  case  from  Tul- 
pius:  the  patient,  a  laborious  man,  but  subject  to  bi- 
lious attacks,  was  sometimes  affected  with  violent 
throbbings  of  the  spleen.  These  were  not  only  very 
painful,  but  could  be  heard  at  a  distance,  and  their 
number  distinctly  counted  when  the  hand  was  i 
the  part.  What  seems  almost  incredible,  it  is  alleged 
that  Tulpius  could  hear  them  at  the  distance  of  thirtj 
feet!  Their  violence  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing as  the  patient  was  more  or  less  bilious,  and  some- 


yhey  entirely  ceased,  when  his  health  improved; 
poietic  organs 
Vfter  the  patient's 

sion  could  not  be  obti id  to  open  his  body.— 

[Tulpii  obs.  .Medicr,  Amst.  1652,  lib.  2,  cap.  28.) 
According  to  Bonetus,  pulsations  in  the  lefl  hypo- 

ChondriUffl  are  not  mifrcquciit,  and  it.  was  his  belief 
that  they  were  produced  by  the  cceliac  artery.  He 
eiles  several  eases  of  this  disorder  from  other  writers, 
the  tenourof  which  is  to  prove  thai  ih.^  cceliac  artery 
and  mesenteric  vessels  must  have  been  afleeted,  as 
they  were  found  after  death  dilated  and  filled  with 
black  blood. — (Sepulchrelum  Anatomicum,  lib.  I,  sect. 
9.  Obs.  9,  25,  27,  30, 38,  42,  44,  45,  and  40.)  The  conjec- 
ture of  Bonetus  and  others,  however,  respecting  the 
frequency,  of  abdominal  pulsations  from  dilatation  of  the 
cceliac  and  mesenteric  arteries,  by  no  means  coincides 
with  the  results  of  modern  observations.  Mr.  Wilson, 
whose  dissections  were  numerous,  met  with  only  one 
instance  of  true  aneurism'affecting  any  of  the  branches  of 
l  he  aorta,  distributed  to  the  abdominal  viscera.  This 
case  was  an  aneurism  of  the  left  branch  of  the  hepatic 
artery. — (Led oris  ne  tin  Blood,  mid  on  tin:  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Vascular 
System,  Ac  p.  379,  8vo.  Land.  1819.)  Bontius  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  an  inhabitant  of  Batavja, 
who  had  been  afflicted  three  years  with  a  disease,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  could  never  be  made  out  during 
life.  When  the  hand  was  applied  above  or  below  the 
navel,  a  pulsation  was  felt  like  that  of  the  heart  or  an 
artery,  and  as  forcible  as  the  motion  of  a  child  in  the 
womb.  It  was  synchronous  to  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart  and  arteries.  Hence  Bontius  concluded,  that  the 
case  was  owing  to  some  affection  of  the  heart.  The 
vena  cava,  instead  of  containing  blood,  was  filled  with 
a  medullary  substance,  which,  pressing  against  the 
aorta,  is  supposed  to  have  excited  the  extraordinary 
pulsations  in  that  vessel.  The  heart  was  unusually 
dilated  and  flabby.  The  two  ventricles  were  very 
large,  and  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood.  The  liver 
was  of  nearly  twice  its  natural  size.  The  gall-bladder 
resembled  that  of  a  bullock,  and  was  filled  With  viscid 
bile  nearly  as  thick  as  an  extract.— (.laenbi  Bontii  dc 
Medicina  Indorum,  libri  4,  Lngd.  1718,  Obs.  8,  p.  10]  ; 
Lewenhoek  met  with  an  inslance  of  a  similar  pulsa- 
tion, which  he  imputed  to  irregular  action  of  the  dia- 
i.  the  pulse  at  the  wrisi  no!  i.    The 

i-  lasted  three  days,  during  which  the  functions 
of  the  alimentary  canal  were  so  much  disordered  that 
the  patient  was  expected  to  die.— (PhilosopA.  Trans, 
from  J?  19  to  1733,  abr.  by  J.  Eames,  <$-c.  Lond.  1734. 
vol.  7,p.f583.)  ' 

Dr.  Albers  has  described  the  particulars  of  a  case 
recorded  by  Burggraf,  and  entitled  "Diutuma,  magna 
et  valde  molesta  pulsatio  in  epigastrio."— ( Vid.  Acta 
Natur.  <ar.  JVorimb.  17111,  eel.  8,  Obs.  131.)  Burg- 
graf gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  in  this  in- 
stance, the  pulsation  arose  neither  from  the  aorta  nor 
from  the  cceliac  artery;  and  suspects  thai  it  was  caused 
by  a  dilatation  of  that  considerable  branch  of  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  artery,  Which -inosculates  with  the 
branch  of  the  superior  mesenteric.  This  idea  how- 
ever, which  was  merely  surmise,  could  not  be  correct 
as  tnc  patient  was  cured  by  taking,  every  morning  and 
evening,  half  a  drachm  of  a  mass  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  gum  ammoniac,  extr.  centaur,  minor,  and 
soap.  ' 

In  an  ex ample  recorded  by  Stork,  the  symptoms  were 
found  to  have  arisen  from  disease  of .  he  pancreas,  which 
Weighed  thirteen  pounds,  and  contained  a  large  cyst 

KWplaSr edUDOd-W«"  **£*%?■ 

The  subsequent  case  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
former,  is  from  a  different  author 

A  man,  aged  60,  complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
ensta  of  the  ileum.  Emaciation,  weakness,  2 
of  countenance,  anorexia,  constipation  succeeded  A? 
B  large  pulsating  tumour  v  as  discovered  to  .he 
epigastric   region.    The  case   wa»   ,„„,  ,ne 

amfurism  of  the  abdSmirTao^  "K?™ 
nausea  nor   vomitin/r    excer*  ih»t  ™J.     j  "° 

death  a  quantity  oflSSMj  ERJS&S" 
thrice  voided.    JVo  fevei      Th.  w,  n,  ,      e  or 

became  mere  perceptible.  xTpuW  was  feebftg 
slow  and  regular.    After  death,  the  stomach  was  found 
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adhering  to  the.  liver,  pancreas,  and  abdomen ;  and  a 
taneeravs  tumour  occupying  its  internal  surface  from 
the  duodenum  to  the  insertion  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  being  an  inch  thick.  The  sur- 
face of  the  pancreas  was  also  diseased,  and  the  pylorus, 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cancerous  mass,  was  con- 
tracted by  the  thickening  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach, 
and  obstructed  by  numerous  fungi.  The  liver  was 
large,  but  apparently  sound ;  the  spleen  small.  The 
curia,  the  caiiac  trunk,  and  its  brandtes,  were  quite  na- 
tural.—(See  Jamil.  </>  Mid. per  Leroux,  Oct.  1815,  and 
Medieo-t  kir.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  289.) 

Morgagni  describes  the  case  of  a  woman  44  years  of 
age,  who,  after  a  suppression  of  the  menses  for  some 
months,  was  attacked  with  palpitations  in  the  epigas- 
trium. Morgagni,  on  applying  his  hand  to  the  part, 
roll  a  large  hard  body  moving  (brcibly.  At  first,  it  was 
rcgardeil  as  an  aneurism  in  the  abdomen;  but,  as  there 
were  no  similar  throbbings  in  the  chest,  and  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  pulse  at  the  wrists,  Mor- 
gagni concluded  that  the  movements  in  question  could 
not  depend  upon  the  heart.  Neither  did  he  take  the 
disease  for  an  aneurism,  because  the  throbbings  did 
not  correspond  to  the  pulse.  As  for  the  large  indurated 
mass,  it  appeared  to  him  more  easy  to  say  what  it  was 
not,  than  what  it  was  :  it  could  not  be  merely  a  globus 
hystericus,  which  never  beats  like  an  aneurism.  Mor- 
gagni considered  the  case  as  an  hysterical  spasmodic 
complaint,  ordered  the  patient  to  be  bled,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  pulsations  ceased. — (Morgagni,  de 
Sedibus  et  Causis  Morborum,  t.  2,  Epist.  39.  18.) 

Senac  has  spoken  of  these  abdominal  pulsations  as 
occurring  in  hypochondriacal  and  chlorotic  patients ; 
and,  as  they  frequently  subside  without  leaving  any 
vestige  behind,  he  sets  them  down  as  nervous  affec- 
tions.— (  Traili  dee  Mai.  dit  Caur.)  De  Haen  bad 
under  his  care  a  hypochondriacal  patient,  affected  with 
pulsations  in  the  abdomen;  which,  with  other  com 
plaints,  were  dispelled  by  means  of  brisk  opening 
medicines. — (llcdungs  Methode,  iibcrsetit  von  Plan- 
ner, Leipi.  178-2,  h.  2,  s.  29.) 

Thilenius  observed  a  flatulence  of  the  stomach,  which 
he  represents  as  having  been  epidemic,  and  attended, 
in  some  patients,  with  pulsations  at  the  scrobiculus 
cordis.— (Med.  I  Mr.  Bern  rk.  Frankf.  1789,  s.21 1—217.) 
My  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  also,  in  speaking  of  pulsa- 
tions in  the  epigastrium,  which  are  not  the  consequence 
of  organic  disease,  and  occur  in  irritable  hypochondriac 
subjects,  stairs  bis  opinion,  that,  in  some  instances, 
these  pulsations  were  a  consequence  of  distention  of 
the  stomach  with  air.  which  was  thrown  against  the 
abdominal  muscles  by  the  pulsation  of  the  great  blood- 
vessels; and  in  such  cases,  the  throbbing  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  eructations. — (On  the  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  I  ruts,  p.  96.) 

Abdominal  pulsations  are  also  described  by  Zuliani, 
as  a  symptom  of  hypochondriasis  and  hysteria. — (De 
Jlpoplexia,  Lips.  179ft,  p.  79.)  They  also  happen  in 
certain  ferbrile  diseases. — (Versuch  iiber  den  Pemphy- 
gus a a,l  das  Blasenfieber,  von  C.  O.  C.  Braune,  Leipt. 
1795,   s.  23;    and  Dr.  H.  Jackson  on  the  Fevers  of 

Jamaica,  8tM>.  J.olld.  1791.) 

In  a  dissertation  on  cramp  in  the  stomach,  Hau  re- 
marks, "Uuin  iirimo,  ubi  diutius  vexavit  gastrodynia, 
contiiiuos  a-grotans  persentit  spasmos,  ut  et  haud  raro 
pulsationem  quandam  plane  singularem,  in  cardia  et 
ventneulo,  pulsui  autem  cordis  minime  synchrone." — 
(Diss,  de  Oastrodynia,  Upsal,  1797.)  In  the  same 
assay,  there  is  an  account  of  a  man,  who  had  violent 
palpitations  in  the  epigastric  region,  apparently  first 
excited  by  the  larva;  of  themusca  pendula,  many  of 
which  were  vomited  up. 

I'mel  is  another  writer  who  describes  these  abdo- 
minal pulsations  as  an  occasional  symptom  of  hypo- 
chondriasis. "Palpitations  du  cteur,  et  quelquefois 
line  BOrte  de  pulsation  irreguliere,  dans  quelque  partie 
de  1'abdomcn." — (Nosographie  Philosophiquc,  t.  •!,  p. 
'J...  Panto,  on.  6.) 

Dr.  Albers  details  some  cases  which  fell  under  his 
own  notice.  A  young  woman,  whose  menses  were 
upon  her,  and  xvho  had  been  for  some  days  constipated, 
was  seized  with  frequent  tainting  fits  and  febrile 
symptoms,  occasionally  voiding  from  the  bowels  a 
quantity  of  dark  matter,  each  evacuation  of  which  was 
followed  by  a  swoon.  One  morning  at  five  o'clock 
Dr.  Albers  was  sent  for,  as  it  was  feared  the  patient 
was  about  to  die.    She  was  extremely  exhausted,  and 


the  fainting  fits  followed  each  other  with  hardly  any 
intervals.  She  could  just  say  "  I  feel  a  throbbing  in 
the  belly;"  and,  when  Dr.  Albers  applied  his  hand  to 
the  part,  he  felt  a  violent  pulsation  extending  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  down  to  about  the  bifurcation  of  the 
aorta.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  weaker  than  na- 
tural ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  very  small,  but  not  quicker 
than  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day,  and  not  synchro- 
nous to  the  throbbing  in  the  abdomen.  Dr.  Albers 
confesses,  that,  at  first,  he  took  the  case  for  an  aneu- 
rism. Dr.  Meyerholf  was  of  the  same  opinion.  An- 
other physician,  however,  Dr.  Weinholt,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  complaint  being  aneunsmal,  saying,  that 
he  recollected  having  read  similar  cases  in  Morgagni. 
These  gentlemen  decided  to  persevere  in  the  employ- 
ment of  opening  medicines  and  clysters,  combining 
opium  with  the  former.  Under  this  plan,  the  pulsa- 
tions in  the  abdomen  and  tightness  of  the  chest  dimi- 
nished in  a  few  days.  The  stools  were  at  first  of  the 
colour  of  chocolate,  but  afterward  resumed  their  natu- 
ral appearance.  The  throbbings,  in  a  weakened  form, 
however,  were  perceptible  for  six  weeks  longer.  The 
patient  at  length  got  quite  well,  and  was  remaining  so 
lour  years  afterward. 

A  man  about  40,  severely  afflicted  with  hypochon- 
driasis, great  oppression  of  the  chest,  constipation,  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  tendency  to  fainting,  &c, 
complained  to  Dr.  Albers  that  he  felt  as  if  his  heart 
had  fallen  down  into  his  belly,  where  he  was  annoyed 
with  an  incessant  throbbing.  Indeed,  when  Dr.  Al- 
bers examined  the  abdominal  parietes  he  could  feel  a 
very  strong  pulsation,  and,  what  is  curious,  could  trace 
it  not  only  along  the  track  of  the  aorta,  but  in  the  course 
of  the  left  iliac  artery.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist,  which 
was  small,  frequent,  and  hard,  did  not  correspond  with 
the  abdominal  pulsations.  For  several  days  the  evacua 
tions  from  the  bowels  had  been  as  black  as  pitch 
Afler  the  employment  of  gentle  purgatives,  all  the 
complaints  quickly  abated,  though  the  throbbings  were 
feebly  perceptible  for  nine  months  afterward. 

The  next  case  which  Dr.  Albers  met  with  is  very 
interesting.  A  robust  sailor,  whose  bowels  xvere  so 
constipated,  that  hardly  the  strongest  purgative  could 
affect  them,  was  seized  with  constant  pain  in  the  left 
hypochondrium.  With  tins  complaint  was  soon  joined 
great  pain  in  the  back,  and  a  sensation  as  if  something 
alive  moved  about  in  the  belly  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  thence  extended  up  to  the  neck,  followed  by 
the  vomiting  of  a  greenish  matter.  At  the  same  time, 
he  felt  in  the  left  side  a  pulsation  which  he  took  for 
that  of  the  heart,  and  which  continued  the  whole  of 
his  illness.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  natural,  and 
synchronous  with  that  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disorder,  the  patient  was  obliged  to  sit  with 
lus  body  very  much  inclined  forwards,  as  no  other  pos- 
ture could  be  endured.  For  the  first  week  opening 
medicines  afforded  so  much  relief,  that  he  was  some- 
times quite  free  from  pain  for  six  or  eight  hours.  After 
a  time,  a  round  sxvelhng  formed  in  the  left  hypochon- 
ilriuin,  reached  to  the  navel,  and  attained  with  incre- 
dible quickness  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  Indeed,  it 
could  now  be  traced  beyond  the  umbilicus  to  the  right 
side.  The  motions  were  quite  of  a  dark  colour,  or 
else  red  blood  and  a  puriform  matter  were  discharged. 
Sometimes  the  blood  voided  was  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
sometimes  it  was  dark,  coagulated,  and  mixed  with  bile. 
The  patient  was  at  length  worn  out  with  febrile  symp- 
toms, and  died.  On  opening  the  body,  Dr.  Albers  found  a 
swelling  in  the  middle  of  the  mesentery',  the  texture 
of  which  cannot  be  easily  described,  and  the  circumfe- 
rence of  which  was  16  French  inches.  The  stomach 
was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  spleen,  pan- 
creas, and  liver  xvere  sound  ;  but  the  gall-bladder  was 
of  prodigious  size,  and  contained  thick  viscid  bile.  The 
artena  coeliaca,  arteria  coronana  ventriculi,  and  the 
arteria  mesenterica  xvere  pretematurally  dilated,  and 
full  of  dark-coloured  blood.  He  speaks  of  them,  how- 
ever, only  as  being  in  an  enlarged,  not  in  aneurismal 
state  Dr.  Albers  thinks  it  highly  probable,  that  it  was 
one  of  these  vessels  by  which  the  pulsations  had  been 
occasioned. 

Dr.  Albers  has  also  seen  these  abdominal  pulsations 
in  a  paralytic  female ;  and  in  a  lunatic,  who  was  afier- 
xvard  seized  with  ajioplexy.  He  likewise  met  with 
a  married  woman,  the  mother  of  several  children,  in 
whom  these  throbbings  took  place  invariably  at  the 
cojiuHencement  of  nrwiwmcy  and  were  a  surer  sigq 
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of  this  state,  than  other  common  effects,  as  stoppage 
of  the  menses,  &c.  After  the  third  month,  however, 
they  used  to  cease  altogether. 

Many  valuable  practical  observations  on  cases  at- 
tended with  hemorrhages  from  the  intestinal  canal,  my 
limits  here  oblige  me  to  pass  over.  According  to  Dt. 
Albers,  hemorrhoidal  patients,  especially  when  put  to 
inconvenience  by  compression  of  the  tumours,  often 
complain  of  throbbings  about  the  spleen,  which  are 
plain  even  to  the  hand.— (./.  F.  fibers,  iiber  Pulaa- 
tionen  im  Uuterlcibe,  8vo.  Bremen,  1803.) 

Dr.  Parry  makes  a  few  interesting  remarks  on  such 
abdominal  pulsations  as  excite  suspicion  of  aneurism. 
In  any  persons  not  very  fat,  and  lying  upon  their  backs, 
he  says,  the  pulse  of  the  aorta  can  easUy  be  felt,  if 
strong  pressure  be  made  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  me- 
dian line,  about  half  way  between  the  navel  and  scro- 
biculus  cordis.  In  certain  instances,  the  pulsation  is 
painfully  felt  by  the  patient  himself.  In  many  eases 
of  this  kind,  particularly  in  nervous  individuals,  the 
sense  of  pulsation  is  merely  the  effect  of  preternatural 
action  of  the  heart.  While,  in  other  examples,  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  pressure  of  some  hard  substance  upon 
the  descending  aorta,  determining  a  disproportionate 
quantity  of  blood  to  the  head,  "  and  giving  to  the  hand 
placed  on  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  even  to  the 
eye,  the  appearance  of  a  beating  so  near  the  surface, 
as  to  lead  inexperienced  observers  to  conclude,  that 
the  aorta  is  morbidly  dilated."  According  to  Dr.  Parry, 
the  most  common  causes  are  collections  of  feces  in 
the  colon,  requiring  repeated  and  active  purgatives, 
which  must  bring  away  almost  incredible  discharges 
of  stercoraceous  matter  before  the  aortal  pulsation  sub- 
sides.— (See  Parry's  Elements  of  Pathology,  <$-e.  and 
the  Medico-Chir.  Journ.  and  Review,  vol.  1,  p-  157.) 

Another  cause  of  a  temporary  appearance  of  pulsa- 
tion or  movement  in  the  abdomen,  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  preceding  authors,  is  the  power  which  some 
persons  have  of  putting  portions  of  the  recti  muscles 
separately  into  strong  convulsive  action.  I  have  seen 
a  large  abcess  of  the  loins  attended  with  distinct 
and  forcible  pulsations,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
aorta. 

According  to  Mr.  Allan  Burns,  a  beating  is  generally 
felt  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  heart :  in  this  case,  when 
the  pericardium  is  closely  adherent  to  the  latter  organ, 
it  is  corrugated  at  every  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  diaphragm  and  liver  are  elevated.  The  ven- 
tricle, however,  having  completely  emptied  itself,  is 
again  distended,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
dilatation,  the  liver  and  diaphragm  descend,  whereby 
an  impulse  is  communicated  in  the  epigastric  region. — 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  263.)  This  valuable 
writer  cites  the  remark  of  Morgagni  [Epist.  17,  art.  28), 
that  sometimes,  in  dUatation  of  the  heart,  this  organ 
descends  so  far  as  to  push  the  diaphragm  into  the 
hypochondrium,  and  pulsate  in  that  situation,  so  that 
the  disease  is  mistaken  for  an  aneurism  of  the  cceliac 
artery.  In  Mr.  Burns's  work,  a  memorable  case  of  this 
description  is  related.  An  erroneous  judgment  is  the 
more  likely  to  be  formed  in  such  examples,  because 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  tumour  are  not  exactly 
simultaneous;  for  it  is  not  the  heart  which  is  felt 
directly  beating,  but  the  liver,  which,  by  the  action 
of  the  heart,  is  thrown  forwards.  Hence  the  palpable 
interval  between  the  stroke  of  the  heart  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  liver. 

The  following  fact  shows  how  circumspect  a  practi- 
tioner should  be  in  the  prognosis.  An  anonymous 
writer  informs  us,  that  he  attended  a  gentleman,  in 
consultation  with  an  eminent  surgeon  and  lecturer  on 
anatomy,  where  the  most  distressing  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  and  loud  pulsations  below  the  epigastrium, 
were  awful  symptoms.  The  pidsations  could  be  both 
seen  and  heard  at  a  distance  on  entering  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  sat.  Several  physicians  were  in- 
clined to  suspect  some  organic  lesion  of  the  arterial 
system ;  but  their  opinion  was  given  with  becoming 
diffidence : — not  so  the  surgeon's ;  his  impression  was, 
that  there  existed  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta ; 
and  such  was  the  firm  persuasion  he  had  acquired  of 
the  reality  of  his  impression,  that  he  could  grasp  the 
aneurismal  sac  through  the  abdominal  coverings,  though 
nobody  else  could,  and  trace  its  magnitude  and  posi- 
tion. After  death,  the  heart  was  found  enlarged,  and 
its  left  ventricle  of  enormous  size.    The  inner  surface 
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of  the  stomach  also  exhibited  traces  of  long  f*1^1* 
disease ;  but  the  aorta  was  quite  sound.— (See  Jtiea. 
lntdl<gencer,\&2\,p.Tl-)  .  ,^„miaBi«„ 

Preternatural  pulsation  about  the  epigastrium  is  also 
stated  by  Mr.  A.  Burns  to  be  sometimes  occaaionedby 
encysted  tumours,  attached  either  to  the  lower  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  or  formed  between  the  layers  of  tho 
pericardium  towards  the  diaphragm,  as  happened  in 
an  instance  recorded  by  Lancisi.  „„,„,„„ 

Another  cause  specified  by  Mr.  A.  Bums,  is  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vena  cava,  or  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  Setae  describes  a  case  in  which  the  vena  cava 
was  as  large  as  the  arm,  and  there  had  been  a  violent 
pulsation  in  the  epigastrium. 

The  next  cause  enumerated  by  the  same  gentleman 
is  increased  solidity  of  the  lungs,  more  especially  of 
their  lower  acute  margins,  where  they  overlap  the  peri- 
cardium. In  this  case  the  pulsation  is  about  the  sere- 
biculus  cordis. 

Mr.  A.  Burns  likewise  notices  several  other  causes 
of  epigastric  or  abdominal  pulsations,  already  illus- 
trated in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article,  indurations 
of  the  pancreas,  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  tumours  in  the 
mesentery,  or  any  solid  increase  of  substance  about 
the  abdominal  aorta,  or  its  principal  branches ;  and, 
lastly,  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  vascular  system  itself. 

The  following  observations  on  the  criteria  between 
various  abdominal  pulsations  and  those  of  aneurism, 
appear  interesting. 

According  to  Dr.  Albers,  an  internal  aneurism  origi- 
nates gradually,  and  the  pulsations  increase  in  strength 
by  degrees.  Other  abdominal  pulsations,  on  the 
contrary,  begin  suddenly,  and  are  most  violent  in 
the  beginning,  abating  after  they  have  lasted  some  time 

In  an  aneurism,  the  pulsation  is  synchronous  with 
the  stroke  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist ;  but  this  is  not  regu- 
larly the  case  with  other  pulsations. 

Should  the  patient  be  affected  with  melancholia, 
hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  or  other  nervous  complaints, 
void  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  a  black  matter 
from  ,the  bowels ;  should  there  be  any  hardness  or 
swelling  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  discoverable 
by  the  touch,  the  probability  is,  that  the  pulsations  are 
not  owing  to  an  internal  aneurism. 

■With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  these  pulsa- 
tions are  owing  to  mechanical  impediments  to  the  cir- 
culation, Dr.  Albers  believes,  that  they  are  mostly  a 
symptom  of  some  nervous  affection.  He  also  thinks, 
that  the  surprise  excited  by  these  throbbings  arises 
only  from  their  strength  and  situation,  other  analogous 
strong  pulsations,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  carotids  being  common  enough  in  hypochon- 
driacal and  hysterical  persons.  The  same  gentle- 
man adverts  to  the  increased  action,  which,  in  in- 
flammation and  fevers,  is  often  more  conspicuous  in 
some  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  than  in  others. — 
(  Vber  Pulsationen  im  Unterleibe,  p.  36,  &c.  Bremen, 
8vo.  1803.)  Much  important  additional  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Observations  on  some  of 
the  most  frequent  and  important  Diseases  of  the  Heart ; 
on  Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta  ;  on  Preternatu- 
ral Pulsation  in  the  Epigastric  Region,  Src.  By  Allan 
Bums,  p.  262,  <$-c.  8i>o.  Edinb.  1809. 

ABSCESS.  A  tumour  containing  pus,  or  a  collection 
of  purulent  matter. 

Abscesses  are  divided  into  two  principal  kinds,  viz. 
acute  and  chronic.  For  information  relative  to  the  for- 
mer, see  Suppuration ;  and  for  that  concerning  the 
latter,  refer  to  Lumbar  Abscess.  See  also  Abdomen, 
Antrum,  Anus  Abscesses  of,  Bubo,  Empyema,  Hypo- 
pium,  Mammary  Abscess,  Whitlow,  <$-c. 

ABSORPTION.  That  nature  has  fully  provided  for 
the  due  execution  of  this  important  function,  is  a 
truth  of  which  no  doub't  is  entertained :  it  must  be 
immediately  manifest  to  every  person  who  reflects 
upon  the  mutation  which  is  continually  taking  place 
in  the  particles  of  every  texture  of  the  animal  body  • 
upon  the  gradual  and  harmonious  removal  of  the 
old  matter  in  proportion  as  the  new  is  deposited  bv  the 
secerning  arteries ;  or  upon  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  changes  produced  by  growth  in  the 
size  and  figure  of  different  organs,  and,  indeed  of  the 
whole  body,  without  constantly  bringing  into  the  ex- 
planation this  interesting  process,  of  which  numerous 
and  even  the  most  essential  particulars  it  is  true  vet 
remain  obscure.  But,  besides  these  considerations  in 
proof  of  absorption,  many  others  must  strike  the  cot, 
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templative  physiologist.  By  the  action  of  the  secreting 
and  exhulent  arteries,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  would 
soon  be  so  lessened  that  life  would  unavoidable  cease, 
if  the  sanguiferous  system  were  not  duly  replenished 
in  some  way  or  another.  The  undiminished  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant deductions  from  it  by  secretion  and  exhalation ; 
the  regular  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  notwithstand- 
ing the  incessant  drain  from  them ;  and  the  constant 
supply  of  materials  for  the  numerous  secretions ;  all 
imply  the  existence  of  a  certain  function,  one  principal 
design  of  which  is  to  counteract  the  effect  which, 
without  it,  would  be  rapidly  and  fatally  produced  upon 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system.  As  M.  Magendie 
observes,  whenever  any  substance  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  gas,  or  vapour,  is  put,  for  a  certain  time,  in 
immediate  contact  with  an  external  or  internal  surface 
Of  tin:  body,  it  is  absorbed;  that  is  to  say,  it  passes 
into  the  blood-vessels,  mixes  with  the  blood,  circu- 
lates with  it,  and  thus  occasions  either  salutary  or 
noxious  effects  upon  the  system.  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  action  of  certain  poisons ;  a  drop  of 
pure  hydrocyanic  acid,  put  on  a  dog's  tongue,  causes 
the  animal's  death  in  a  few  seconds,  in  consequence  of 
being  transmitted  with  the  blood  to  the  brain.  Food, 
drink,  medicines,  and  even  air  itself,  only  become  use- 
ful to  us,  after  having  been  absorbed.  Many  diseases, 
some  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  are  contracted  by 
absorption.  In  fact  our  existence  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  this  function,  that  the  suspension  of  it 
for  an  instant  would  produce  almost  immediate  death. — 
(See  Journ.  it  Pftysiol.  Expirim.  t.  1,  p.  1.) 

The  office  of  the  absorbents,  as  a  modern  writer  has 
remarked,  is  literally  expressed  by  their  name ;  it  con- 
sists in  receiving  or  taking  up  certain  substances, 
and  in  transporting  them  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another.  The  substances  which  are  thus  taken  up, 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  chyle  and  the  lymph ;  the  former 
being  received  by  the  lacteals,  and  the  latter  by  the 
lymphatics.  The  immediate  object  of  the  action  of  the 
two  sets  of  vessels,  he  observes,  is  also  essentially 
different ;  that  of  the  first  being  to  convey  a  fluid  from 
the  part  where  it  is  formed  into  the  blood,  in  order  that 
it  may  directly  serve  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body ;  the 
latter  serving,  n  the  first  instance,  to  remove  what  is 
useless  or  noxious,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  may  either  be  applied  to  some  secondary 
purpose  of  utility,  or  be  finally  discharged  from  the 
system. — (Bostock,  in  Elem.  Sysl.  of  Physiology,  vol. 
2,  p.  551.) 

The  uses  of  the  absorbent  system  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  would  at  first  be  supposed  by  a  person 
only  superficially  acquainted  with  physiology  and  the 
phenomena  of  disease.  If  we  wish  to  have  a  just 
comprehension  of  all  the  various  purposes  which  tins 
system  fulfils  in  the  animal  economy,  we  must  take 
the  same  enlarged  view  of  the  subject  as  Mr.  Hunter 
did.  We  must  contemplate  all  the  modifications  of 
absorption,  and  its  effects  both  in  health  and  disease, 
in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in 
its  emaciation,  or  atrophy,  and  the  diminution,  or  even 
total  removal,  of  parts  of  it,  become  diseased  or  use- 
First,  According  to  Mr.  Hunter's  explanation,  the 
absorbents  take  up  extraneous  matter,  in  which  is  In- 
cluded nourishment.— (.  On  the  Blood,  &c.  p.  439.)  By 
extraneous  matter  we  are  here  to  understand  matter 
not  originally  contained  within  any  texture  of  the  body, 
not  constituting  any  part  of  its  natural  structure,  but 
introduced  from  without.  Thus  the  absorption  of  mer- 
cury, arsenical  paint,  cantharides,  and  other  substances 
applied  to  the  skm,  furnishes  examples  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  extraneous  matter,  which  are  also  illustrated 
bv  the  effects  of  the  venereal,  variolous,  vaccine,  and 
several  other  poisons.  Sometimes  the  passage  of  the 
poison  into  the  system  and  its  pernicious  operation, 
happen  so  rapidly,  that  suspicions  are  entertained  that 
it  nnisi  have  a  shorter  track  into  the  circulation  than 
through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their  glands,  and  trunks. 
This  lias  been  suspected  to  be  the  ease  when  animals 
arc  killed  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  mix  vomica,  the 
poison  of  certain  snakes,  the  upas  tiente,  &c.  How 
far  tins  opinion  is  true  will  he  hereafter  considered. 
Bueh  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poisons  of  upas 
Heme,  iiiiv  vomica,  and  St.  Ignatius's  bean  are  absorbed 
and  earned  into  the  sanguiferous  system,  that  in  twenty 
seconds  after  being  put  Into  the  cavity  of  the  perito- 


neum, their  action  reaches  the  spinal  marrow.— (See 
Mngendie's  Journ.  de  Physioli  Expirim.  t.\,p.  18.) 

Secondly,  As  Mr.  Hunter  has  noticed,  the  absorbents 
take  up  superfluous  and  extravasated  matter,  whether 
natural  or  diseased.  Thus,  the  removal  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  after  they  have  become  unfit  to  con- 
tinue longer  in  their  respective  situations  and  textures, 
— an  action  that  is  reciprocal  with  the  deposition  of 
new  matter  by  the  secerning  arteries ;  and  the  inces- 
sant regulation  of  the  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavities  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  pericardium,  and  tunica 
vaginalis,  so  that,  though  the  arteries  unremittingly 
secrete  this  fluid,  the  absorbents  prevent  its  redundant 
accumulation,  and  combine  with  the  blood-vessels  in 
maintaining  a  continual  renovation  of  it ;  are  examples 
of  the  absorption  of  natural  but  superfluous  matter. 
On  the  contrary,  the  dispersion  of  extravasated  blood, 
of  the  thud  of  ascites  and  anasarca,  of  coagulating 
lymph,  or  air,  effused  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  of  an 
infinite  number  and  variety  of  swellings  and  thicken- 
ings of  parts ;  are  instances  of  what  Mr.  Hunter  has 
termed  the  absorption  of  superfluous  diseased  mat- 
ter, or,  as  I  should  say,  of  superfluous  matter  from 
disease. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  the  absorption  of 
the  fat.  No  doubt  can  exist  respecting  the  continual 
change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  quantity  of  adi- 
pose matter  in  the  body,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
health,  the  degree  of  exercise,  fatigue,  or  labour  to 
which  the  body  is  exposed,  a  disturbed  or  undisturbed 
condition  of  the  mind,  and  the  effects  of  different  kinds 
of  regimen  and  diet  on  the  whole  system.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  inquired  why  Mr.  Hunter  should  distinguish 
this  absorption  from  that  of  other  superfluous  matter 
in  the  body.  The  reason  does  not  appear  in  his  wri- 
tings ;  unless  we  receive  as  such  the  observation,  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  fat  and  earth  of  bones  as  true 
animal  substances,  as  they  have  no  action  within  them- 
selves and  no  principle  of  life.  However,  tins  would 
not  be  very  consistent,  because  other  superfluous  mat- 
ter, comprised  in  the  second  classification,  especially 
the  fluid  secreted  by  serous  membranes,  and  the  fluid  of 
anasarca,  are  likewise  quite  destitute  of  the  living  prin- 
ciple. At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  the  absorption 
of  the  fat  may  be  entitled  to  distinct  consideration  on 
other  grounds ;  for  sometimes  its  absorption  seems  to 
be  retarded  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that  of  other 
substances  in  the  body ;  or  at  all  events  its  absorption 
does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  its  secretion,  so  that, 
although  the  muscles  and  other  organs  remain  of  their 
usual  bulk,  the  fat  may  acquire  the  thickness  of  several 
inches.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absorbents  sometimes 
act  upon  it  with  a  quickness  that  does  not  always  ex- 
tend at  the  same  time  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus 
in  fever  nearly  all  the  fat  may  be  absorbed  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days;  yet  the  size  of  the  muscles  may 
have  undergone  but  little  reduction. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  the  species  of  ab- 
sorption by  which  a  waste  of  parts  is  produced,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  muscles  become  smaller, 
the  bones  lighter,  &c.  These  cases  we  find  exempli- 
fied in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  for  in  old  age 
such  changes  happen  in  the  bones  and  muscles,  and 
also  in  other  organs  like  the  absorbent  glands,  which 
become  so  diminished,  that  some  writers  erroneously 
assert  that  they  entirely  disappear.  Whenever  the  ac- 
tion of  a  muscle  is  long  prevented  by  disease  of  a  joint, 
a  fractured  bone,  or  other  causes,  it  always  dwindles 
away  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  the  limb  com- 
pared with  the  sound  one  will  be  found  to  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  absorption  of  the  fat,  by  which  the 
bulk  of  part3  is  also  lessened  under  various  circum- 
stances of  disease,  I  believe  is  not  generally  restricted 
to  a  particular  limb  or  part,  like  the  absorption  which 
affects  the  muscles  in  similar  cases.  Thus,  when  a 
patient  becomes  hectic  from  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  on  the  same  side  as 
the  disease  undergo  a  remarkable  diminution  of  their 
bulk,  while  those  of  the  sound  limb  are  little  or  not  at 
all  altered ;  but  the  fat  of  the  whole  body  is  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  the  greatest  universal  emaciation  pre- 

vails-  .        •_■        -V 

Before  the  period  of  Mr.  Hunter's  inquiries,  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  different  purposes  of  absorption, 
by  whatever  organs  it  was  supposed  to  be  performed, 
whether  by  lymphatics  or  veins,  was  certaiidy  very 
limited  in  comparison  with  the  more  extensive  in- 
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formation  which  now  prevails,  and  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  fruit  of  his  industrious  researches. 
Speaking  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  he  consi- 
dered, with  the  generality  of  modern  plij  Biologists,  ;is 
the  true  instruments  of  absorption,  he  says:  "From 
a  farther  knowledge  of  these  vessels  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  of  much  more  consequence  in  the  body  than 
has  been  imagined,  and  that  they  are  often  taking  down 
what  the  arteries  have  built  up;  removing  whole  or- 
gans, becoming  modellers  of  the  form  of  the  body  in 
its  growth;  and  removing  many  diseased  and  dead 
parts,  which  are  beyond  the  power  of  cure.'' 

As  these  vessels  are  productive  of  a  great  variety  of 
Changes  m  the  animal  economy,  which  are  very  dissi- 
milar in  their  intention  and  effect,  Mr.  Hunter  consi- 
dered them  in  two  general  points  of  view:  first,  as 
they  absorb  matter,  which  is  not  any  part  of  the  body 
itself;  secondly,  as  they  absorb  the  body  itself.  The 
first  of  these  uses,  the  absorption  of  matter  which  is 
no  part  of  the  macliine,  he  observes,  is  well  known, 
and  of  two  kinds;  first,  that  of  exterior  matter,  com- 
prising every  thing  applied  to  the  skin,  and  also  the 
chyle;  the  other  interior,  comprehending  that  of  many 
of  the  secretions,  the  fat,  the  earth  of  bone,  &c.  These 
kinds  of  absorption  take  place  principally  for  the  nou 
rishment  ol  the  body  ;  but  they  also  answer  other  pur- 
poses, and  are  very  extensive ;  for,  besides  their  salu- 
tary effects,  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of  disease  in 
a  thousand  forms. 

In  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  views,  Mr. 
Hunter  considers  the  absorbents  as  removing  parts  of 
the  body  itself,  and  here  he  again  views  them  in  two 
lights.  The  first  is  where  only  a  wasting  is  produced 
in  the  whole  body  or  some  particular  part  of  it ;  to 
which  mode  of  absorption  he  applies  the  epithet  inter- 
stitial, because  it  consists  in  the  removal  of  particles 
of  the  body  out  of  the  insterstices  of  parts  which  yet 
remain,  and  still  form  a  perfect  whole.  This  kind  of 
absorption,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  has  always  been  admitted 
or  suuposed,  whether  performed  by  the  veins  or  lym- 
phatics. It  is  often  carried  farther  than  the  mere  wast- 
ing of  the  part ;  fbr  it  may  proceed  till  not  a  vestige  of 
such  part  is  left,  as  is  sometimes  exemplified  in  the 
total  decay  of  a  testicle.  Interstitial  absurption,thcie- 
fore,  may  be  understood  in  two  senses. 

The  second  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hunter  embraces 
that  kind  of  absorption  by  which  whole  parts  of  the 
body  are  removed,  and  which  is  sometimes  a  natural,  ' 
sometimes  a  diseased,  process.  It  is  a  view  of  which  i 
he  particularly  claims  the  discovery.  In  the  natural 
process,  he  says,  the  absorbents  are  to  be  considered  as 
the  modellers  of  the  original  construction  of  the  oily. 
No  alteration  can  take  place  in  the  original  formation 
of  many  of  the  parts,  either  in  the  natural  growth  or 
the  formation  arising  from  disease,  without  the  action 
of  the  absorbents,  which  always  have  a  considerable 
share  in  the  production  of  the  changes.  This  he  terms 
modelling  absorption,  the  principle  of  which  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  any  in  the  animal  economy.  Bones  and 
numerous  other  parts  cannot  be  formed  without  it.  A 
part  which  is  of  use  in  one  stage  of  life,  but  becomes 
quite  useless  in  another,  is  thus  removed,  as  is  exem- 
plified in  the  thymus  gland,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and 
the  meinbrana  pupillaris.  In  some  cases  the  absorp- 
tion of  whole  parts  in  consequence  of  disease  leads  to 
dissimilar  effects ;  one  is  a  sore  or  ulcer ;  and  Mr.  Hun- 
ter therefore  calls  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced, 
ulcerative  absorption.  In  other  cases  no  ulcer  is  caused, 
although  whole  parts  are  removed.  Both  these  forms 
of  absorption,  he  thinks,  nught  be  named  progressive. 
The  removal  of  a  whole  solid  part  of  the  body,  or 
as  Mr.  Hunter  expresses  it,  "  that  power  which  the 
animal  economy  has  of  taking  a  part  of  itself  into  the 
circulation,  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  when- 
ever it  is  necessary,"  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
curious  facts  which  can  present  themselves  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  physiological  inquirer.  In  Mr.  Hunter's 
time  the  doctrine  was  a  new  one ;  but  he  informs  us, 
that  he  had  long  been  able  to  demonstrate  its  truth, 
and  that  he  received  the  first  hints  of  it  from  the  waste 
of  the  sockets  of  the  teeth  and  of  their  fangs  at  the  pe- 
riod of  their  being  shed. 

"It  may  be  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  how  a  part 
of  the  body  can  be  removed  by  itself;  but  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  body  can  form  itself;"  yet 
they  are  both  equally  facts.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
exact  mode  in  which  such  changes  happen,  he  gives  it 


as  his  belief,  that  "whenever  any  solid  P«t  *  °» 
bodies  undergoes  a  diminution,  or  is  broken. mi upon, 
in  consequence  of  any  disease,  it  is  the  absorbing  sys 
tern  which  does  it.  „,,.,.  liv. 

••  When  it  becomes  necessary,  that  some  whole giv- 
ing part  should  be  removed,  it  is  evident  that  nature, 
in  order  to  effect  this,  must  not  only  confer  a ^"ew  ac- 
tivity on  the  al.sorbci.ts,  but  must  throw  he  part  to 
be  absorbed  into  such  a  state  as  to  yield  to  thw  opera- 
lion."-  See  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  ire.  p.  439— 442.) 
For  an  account  of  ulcerative  absorption,  vide  Ulcera- 

"  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  which  there  may  be 
in  conceiving  how  such  small  tubes  as  the  lymphatics 
can  take  up  solid  substances,  Bichat  points  out  that 
the  distinction  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  can 
only  be  said  to  prevail  when  they  form  a  mass ;  but 
that  when  reference  is  made  to  their  separate  particles, 
they  do  not  differ  from  each  other.  This,  he  says,  is 
so  perfectly  true,  that  the  very  same  particle  will  alter- 
nately enter  into  the  composition  of  a  solid  and  a  fluid, 
just  as  the  elements  of  water  are  the  same,  whether  it 
be  in  the  liquid  or  frozen  state.  Now  as  the  absorp- 
tion of  solid  substances  takes  place  by  the  removal  of 
these  separate  particles  or  atoms,  no  greater  difficulty 
can  present  itself  in  understanding  how  this  may  be 
effected  than  in  conceiving  how  fluids  may  be  absorbed. 
—(See  Jinat.  Gen.  t.  2,  p.  92.) 

I  come  now  to  a  very  difficult  question,  and  one  that 
has  hitherto  received  no  satisfactory  answer ;  not  be- 
cause the  subject  has  not  been  earnestly,  deeply,  and 
ably  considered,  but  because  its  difficulties  and  obscu- 
rity seem  to  defy  all  successful  investigation :  the  ques- 
tion here  referred  to,  is,  On  what  principle  and  by 
what  power  are  the  lymphatics,  supposing  them  to  be  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  enabled  not  only  to  take  up  the  old  parti- 
cles of  various  organs  and  different  fluids  secreted  in 
different  textures  and  cavities,  but  to  convey  them 
frequently  with  considerable  velocity  and  through  a 
long  tract,  intercepted  also  by  those  complicated  organs, 
the  "absorbent  glands,  into  the  venous  system  near  the 
heart  1  In  other  words,  what  is  their  mode  of  action  ? 
As  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed,  the  principle  of  capillary 
tubes  was  at  first  the  most  general  idea,  because  it  was 
familiar  one;  but  this  is  too  confined  a  principle; 
nor  will  it  account  for  every  kind  of  absorption.  Capil- 
lar ','bes  can  only  attract  fluids ;  but  as  solids  were 
often  absorbed,  such  as  firm  tumours,  coagulated  blood, 
the  ftartt  of  bones,  <fcc,  the  advocates  for  flus  hypothesis 
were  compelled  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  solvent. 
"This  may  or  may  not  be  true ;  it  is  one  of  those  hy- 
potheses that  can  never  be  proved  or  disproved,  and 
may  for  ever  rest  upon  opinion."  But  Mr.  Hunter's 
conception  of  this  matter  was,  that  nature  leaves  as 
little  as  possible  to  chance,  and  that  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  absorption  is  performed  by  an  action  in  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbents  ;  but  even  under  the  idea  of 
capillary  tubes,  physiologists  were  still  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  action  of  those  vessels  to  carry  the 
lymph  along  after  it  had  been  absorbed ;  and  they  might 
as  well  therefore  have  extended  this  action  to  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels.— (On  the  Blood,  ($-c.  p.  443.) 

The  question  still  continues  without  satisfactory 
answer,  whether  Hunter's  language  be  adopted,  and 
we  say  that  absorption  is  effected  by  an  action  of  the 
lymphatics  and  their  orifices ;  or  whether  we  employ 
the  language  of  Bichat,  and  ascribe  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  these  vessels,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  fluid  in  them,  to  what  he  ingeniously  (but  not 
much  to  the  edification  of  his  readers)  calls  organic 
sensibility  and  insensible  organic  contractility.  ^This 
imagined  kind  of  sensibility  confers  upon  every  ab- 
sorbent vessel  a  power  of  feeling  quite  unconnected 
with  the  brain,  by  which  it  is  presumed  to  be  sensible 
or  the  presence  of  matter  fit  for  removal,  which  is  then 
imbibed  and  conveyed  along  the  tube  by  the  insensible 
organic  contractility,  by  which  is  signified  a  power  of 
contraction,  not  admitting  of  demonstration  not  ex 
citable  by  stimulation  or  irritation,  but  inferred  to  take 
place  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  chieflv  because 
the  fluid  in  the  absorbents  is  known  to  be  constantly 
in  motion,  and  always  flowing  towards  the  thoracic 
duct.  In  fact,  Biehat's  explanation  is  merely  a  reference 
to  two  principles,  which  are  themselves  hypothetical 
and  more  calculated  to  amuse  a  playful  fancy  than  to 
satisfy  a  sound  judgment.  Organic  sensibility,  and 
insensible  organic  contractility,  he  observes,  are  the 
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more  remarkable  in  the  absorbent  system,  as  they  sur- 
vive (or  a  eei  ah  itself.  A  fluid,  injected 
while  the  animal  retaina  some  degree  of  heat,  is  ab- 
"ii  serous  and  mucous  surfaces,  and  also 
in  the  cellular  tissue,  thougb  with  less  freedom.    This 

E  death,  he  says,  may  even 

tgthened  bj  keeping  up  artificial  heat  by  means 
of  a  bath,  though  the  plan  i  ions  than  he  at 

lirst  supposed,   Vital   heat  seeming  to  be  essential. — 

Oin.t.%p.  117.)  All  tlicse  observations,  how- 
ever, merely  amount  to  a  recital  of  the  facts,  that  ab- 
Borptio  -hort  time  after  death  (never 

later  tl  at,  p.  llSi,  and  that 

it  is  promoted  by  artificial  heal ;  but  bow,  or  by  what 

mechanism  it  is  accomplished,  is  not  revealed 
to  us. 

re  not  regarded  by  Bichat  as  endued 

'.villi  What  be  terms  animal  sensibility,  or  with 
annual  contractility.  His  proof  of  the  first  of  these 
statements  is,  that  when  a  lacteal  vessel,  full  of  chyle, 
nphatic  filled  with  Serosity  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver,  or  even  the  thoracic  duct,  is  punctured,  the  ani- 
in;d  betrays  no  mark  of  pain.  But  the  little  faith 
\\  null  he  Himself  put  in  the  doctrine,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  question  to  which  it  leads  him,  namely,  what 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  circumstance  where, 
in  consequence  of  the  belly  being  laid  open,  the  many 
agonies  produced  would  comparatively  annihilate  any 
slight  sensation,  even  were  it  to  exist?  He  also  ad- 
verts to  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
in  their  inflamed  state. — (P.  115,  t.  2.) 

Hunter  admitted  a  vital  contractile  property  in  the 
lymphatics,  or,  as  Bichat  would  express  it,  sensible 
Organic  contractility.  The  Conner  adopted  this  belief, 
because  those  vessels  readily  empty  themselves  of 
the  chyle  that  is  pervading  them,  and  contract  when 
sulphuric  acid  Is  applied  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bichat  argues,  that  sulphuric  acid,  like  every  other 
concentrated  acid,  and  also  heat,  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  all  animal  substances,  even  after  death, 
namely,  a  shrinking  of  them;  When  the  absorbents, 
and  particularly  the  thoracic  duct,  are  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  knife,  they  do  not  contract.  If  they  are 
capable  of  contraction,  Bichat  maintains  that  it  is 
when  they  cease  to  be  distended,  and  not  when  they 
are  irritated;  consequently,  it  appears  to  him  to  be  by- 
virtue  of  their  contractility  of  tissue.  The  opinion  at 
which  in-  finally  arrives  is,  that  sensible  organic  con- 
lity  in  them  is  at  all  events  doubtful,  and  that,  if 
it.  exist,  it  is  very  obscure,  and  at  most  not  greater 
:i  of  the  dartos.— (T.  2,p.  117.) 
This    I  and,  indeed,   the    whole    of 

Bichafs  doctrine  respecting  the  non-existence  of 
sensible  organic  contractility  in  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels, are  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  certain 
observations  made  by  himself,  in  other  parts  of  his 
work.  Thus,  he  informs  his  readers  (t.  2,  p.  95),  that 
he  had  frequently  noticed  in  living  animals,  especially 
in  dogs,  manifest  expansions  in  the  course  of  a  lym- 
phatic, and  containing  a  limpid  fluid.  These  appear- 
ances were  mostly  met  with  on  the  concave  surface 

liver,  and  on  the  gall-bladder.  When  the  dilated 
portions  of  the  vessel  were  pricked  with  a  lancet,  the 
fluid  ran  out,  and  they  immediately  disappeared.  "  On 
another  occasion,  I  saw  two  or  three  of  these  small 
dilatations  on  lAegall-bladdi  r,  and  having  then  let  the 
I,  oar  I  examined  the  botcels,  I  ions  much 

astonished  I  nt  at  not  being  able  to  find 

them  again  ;  va  doubt  (says  he)  the  contraction  of  the 
nade  them  disappear."  He  adds,  that  the 
liver  is  the  organ  on  which  these  vessels  can  be  best 
seen  in  living  animals ;  but  its  concave  surface  must 
iked  at  the  instant  the  belly  is  opened,  for  the 
contact  of  air,  by  mailing  them  contract,  soon  hinders 
them  from  being  distinguished.— (See  Jinat.  Gin.  t.  2, 
j>.  95,  96.)  And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  in  drop- 
sies v,  m  bents  are  full,  if  the  skin  be  lifted 
up,  they  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  their  transpa- 
rency ;  but  very  soon,  notwithstanding  their  valves, 
they  empty  themselves,  and  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
wi!h  the  eye."— (P.  108.) 

The  fact  of  the  absorbents  expelling  more  or  less 
of  their  contents,  when  lb  \    have  been  punctured, 

be  verj  well  ascribed  io  what  Bichat  calls  con- 
tractility of  tissue,  or  even  to  elasticity;  but,  the 
propulsion  of  the  fluid  from  a  dilated  portion  of  an 
Bnwounded  lymplwtic  into  another  portion  of  the  same 


vessel,  certainly  docs  not  admit  of  the  same  explana 
tion.  The  valves  may  determine  the  direction  which 
such  Uuid  must  follow,  if  it  move  at  all;  the  anasto- 
moses may  facilitate  the  passage  of  it;  and  contrac- 
tility of  tissue,  or  elasticity,  may  have  an  auxiliary 
effect ;  but  it3  first  motion  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  either  that  there  is  an  impelling  power 
in  the  vessels  themselves,  or  in  some  organ  or  organs 
with  which  they  are  connected  ;  or  else  that  their  con- 
tents are  set  in  motion  by  external  pressure,  the  swell 
of  muscles  in  action,  or  the  pulsation  of  neighbouring 
arteries.  Now,  in  some  of'  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Bichat,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  impelling 
power  was  in  the  ljinphatics  themselves,  because  he 
distinctly  adverts  to  the  contraction  so  speedily  p-  ned 
in  them  by  exposure  to  the  air,  that  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  liver  must  be  looked  at  immediately  on  the 
animal's  belly  being  opened,  or  else  they  will  not  be 
distinguished. 

Dr.  Bostock  conceives,  that  "an  attraction  exists 
between  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals  and  the  chyle, 
which  seems  to  be  analogous  to,  or  identical  with,  the 
elective  attraction,  which  unites  different  chemical 
substances;"  and  "that  the  lacteals,  as  well  at  their 
extremities  as  through  their  whole  extent,  are  pos- 
sessed of  contractility,  by  which  the  fluids,  when  they 
have  once  entered,  are  propelled  along  them  ;  an  effect 
which  is  probably  promoted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  while  the  nnmerous  valves  with 
which  they  are  furnished  prevent  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  their  contents." — (Elem.  Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol. 
2,  p.  580.)  The  principle  on  which  the  lacteals  im- 
bibe the  chyle  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  any  thing  so 
fixed  and  determinate  as  chemical  attraction,  or  so 
independent  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  absorption 
of  chyle  from  the  bowels  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
cess liable  to  be  accelerated,  or  retarded,  by  various  stat  es 
of  the  constitution,  habits  of  life,  and  different  affections 
of  the  mind.  If  it  were  a  chemical  operation,  and  the 
abundance  of  chyle  happened  to  exist  on  the  villous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines,  at  the  period  of  any  sud- 
den death,  the  process  would  be  expected  to  go  on  as 
long  as  that  fluid  and  the  villi  remained  in  contact ; 
yet  we  have  no  proof  of  this  being  the  case :  indeed  I 
cannot  comprehend  any  similarity  between  elective 
attraction  and  the  absorption  of  chyle ;  the  former  being 
an  operation  in  which  the  action  of  vessels  or  their 
orifices,  and  the  influence  of  life,  are  considerations 
totally  separated  from  the  subject ;  whereas,  in  the 
latter,  they  form  in  reality  the  main  topics  of  inquiry. 
Elective  attraction,  however,  may  only  be  intended  as 
a  comparison  applicable  to  the  disposition  which  the 
lacteals  have  to  take  up  certain  substances,  but  to  reject 
others:  though,  even  in  this  sense,  the  comparison 
would  be  very  imperfect. 

Dr.  Bostock's  opinion  is  probably  true,  that  an  eluci- 
dation of  the  action  of  the  lymphatics  must  be  attended 
with  even  greater  difficulty,  than  what  presents  itself 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  principle  on  which  the  chyle  is 
taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the  system.  The  increased 
difficulty  chiefly  proceeds  from  our  having  no  positive 
information  respecting  the  extremities  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  or  the  mode  in  which  their  contents  are  first 
received ;  "  for  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
transmission  of  the  fluids  themselves  is  conducted  upon 
the  same  plan  with  that  of  the  lacteals."  As  the  same 
author  remarks,  we  do  not  know  where  the  mouths  of 
the  lymphatics  are  situated ;  with  what  parts  they  are 
connected;  how  they  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  substances  which  they  receive ;  nor  by  what  power 
they  are  enabled  to  take  them  up. —  {Vol.  1,  p.  582.) 

The  source  of  the  lymph  is  also  less  certain  than 
that  of  the  chyle ;  for,  even  at  the  present  day,  M.  Ma- 
gendie,  influenced  by  the  possibility  of  injecting  the 
lymphatics  from  the  arteries,  and  by  the  uniform  nature 
of  the  lymph,  and  its  analogy  to  the  blood,  professes  a 
belief,  which  was  common  many  years  ago,  that  it 
is  not  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  nor  by  fluids  absorbed  from  vari- 
ous surfaces;  but  that  it  is  composed  of  the  thin 
ner  parts  of  the  blood,  which,  instead  of  returning  by 
the  veins  to  the  heart,  pass  into  the  lymphatics,  and 
are  conveyed  to  that  organ  through  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  lactea'ls  certainly  have  little  disposition  to  take  up 
anv  thing  but  chyle  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  explained, 
"the  lymphati.ee  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  great  va- 
riety of  BUbstancofc  diflVrmg  from  each  other  most 
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widely  in  their  nature,  so  that  it  would  almost  appear 
as  if,  by  a  certain  mode  of  application,  any  substance 
might  be  forced  into  them.  Nor  (says  Dr.  Bostock)  is 
tins  conclusion  affected  by  the  hypothesis  of  M,  Ma- 
gendie ;  for,  although  we  might  agree  with  him  in  sup- 
posing that  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  system, 
the  veins  are  the  principal,  or  even  the  sole  instru- 
ments in  removing  the  materials  of  which  the  body  is 
composed,  yet  we  have  unequivocal  evidence,  that 
when  certain  poisonous  or  medicinal  agents  are  applied 
to  their  extremities,  they  may  be  received  or  forced 
into  them,  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation.  The 
case  of  metallic  or  other  medicinal  substances  that  are 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  may  appear  to  be  less 
difficult  to  explain,  because  the  absorption  is  generally 
produced  by  friction,  or  some  mechanical  process, 
which  may  he  supposed  to  force  the  substance  into 
the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  to  produce  an  erosion  of 
the  epidermis,  which  may  enable  the  substances  to 
come  into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  mouths 
of  the  vessels.  We  may  also  imagine  that  when  the 
component  parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  close 
approximation  with  their  capillary  extremities,  they 
are  then  taken  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  chyle  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestines." — (FAem.  Syst.  of  Physiol. 
vol.  2,  p.  5S3.)  For  my  own  part,  I  believe,  that  if  the 
modern  doctrine  of  absorption  can  be  effectually  de- 
fended and  retained,  the  general  presence  of  the  orifices 
of  the  lymphatics  at  every  point  of  the  variously  organ- 
ized textures  of  the  body  must  be  received  as  one  of 
its  leading  principles.  Many  physiologists  have  little 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  fluids  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  lymphatics,  but  rather  stagger  at  the  notion  of  this 
being  also  the  case  with  the  hardest  solids.  Others, 
however,  accommodate  their  creed  to  both  hypotheses, 
reconciling  themselves  to  them  by  the  argument  that, 
if  the  minute  capillary  arteries  can  secrete  this  dense, 
hard  matter,  the  small  lymphatics  can  remove  it.  One 
example  is  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than  the 
other.  Yet,  such  reasoning  throws  little  light  on  the 
questions,  how  are  the  solids  prepared  for  absorption, 
and  in  what  manner  are  they  taken  up  1  These  in 
fact  remain  completely  unanswered. 

"  What  (inquires  a  judicious  physiologist)  are  we  to 
conceive  of  the  intimate  nature  of  this  operation  ?  If 
solution  of  the  substance  be  necessary,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  proper  solvent ;  many  of  the  substances 
are  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  the  serous  fluid  which  is 
found  in  the  vessels ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
perhaps  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  substances  can 
be  absorbed  without  being  previously  dissolved,  and 
still  more  so,  how  the  solids  can  have  their  texture 
broken  down,  and  enter  the  vessels,  particle  by  particle, 
as  it  were,  and  be  suspended  in  the  lymph  in  a  state 
of  extreme  communition  V  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, these  difficulties  some  physiologists,  including 
Bichat,  endeavour  to  diminish  by  arguing  that  the  lym- 
phatics must  be  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the  elements 
of  every  texture,  and  that,  on  this  principle,  the  ab- 
sorption of  solids  is  as  readily  intelligible  as  that  of 
fluids,  the  same  elements  frequently  contributing  to 
the  composition  of  both.  However,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  all  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  entirely 
visionary. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  while  parts  retain  the  vital 
principle,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  absorbents.  According  to  Dr.  Bostock,  dead  mat- 
ter is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents  than 
living ;  and,  in  fact,  "  no  part  can  be  absorbed  until  its 
texture  is  destroyed,  and,  consequently,  until  it  is  de- 
prived of  life.  No  substance  can  possibly  enter  the 
absorbents,  while  it  retains  its  aggregation,  so  that  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  the  preliminary  step  to  the 
ibsorption  of  the  body  is  its  decomposition." — (Elem. 
Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  585.)  He  afterward  explains, 
that  by  the  death  of  a  part  preceding  its  absorption,  is 
here  signified  only,  "  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  influ- 
ence of  arterial  action.  It  therefore  ceases  to  receive 
the  supply  of  matter  which  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  all  vital  (living?)  parts,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position necessarily  commences."  To  me  a  better  ac- 
count of  the  subject  appears  to  be  that  which,  dismiss- 
ing all  metaphysical  and  chemical  reflections  upon  the 
supposed  death  and  decomposition  of  parts,  previously 
tc  their  absorption,  represents  the  absorbents  as  acting 
directly  upon  the  individual  atoms,  particles,  or  ele- 
ments of  the  various  textures.    ^Ve  know  nothing 


about  the  vitality  of  these  atoms,  or  elements,  in .their 
separate  capacity;  supposing  them  to  possess  it,  we 
know  nothing  of  the  moment  when  they  part  with  it 
previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  absorbent  system, 
just  as  we  are  completely  ignorant  both  ol  the  manner 
in  which  such  elementary  materials  acquire  tne  vital 
principle,  and  of  the  exact  moment  when  they  become 
thus  endued.  ,      .    .  :__-* 

With  regard  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  their  use  is  not 
precisely  known,  though  various  conjectures  have  been 
offered  concerning  it.  As  Dr.  Bostock  observes,  we 
may  presume  that  they  serve  an  important  purpose, 
from  the  circumstance  of  every  absorbent  vessel,  in 
some  part  of  its  course,  passing  through  one  or  more 
of  these  glands,  as  was  first  remarked  by  Nuck. 

Mr.  Hewson  in  one  subject  injected  the  lymphatic 
vessels  from  the  groin  to  the  neck,  without  filling  any 
lymphatic  gland,  so  as  to  prove  a  fact  which,  he  says, 
is  contradictory  to  the  received  opinion,  that  such  ves 
sels  always  pass  through  glands  in  their  way  to  th« 
blood-vessels.  He  found,  with  regard  to  the  abdomen 
the  observation  not  strictly  true,  as,  besides  the  lyin 
phatic  vessels  which  enter  glands,  there  are  others 
which  escape  them.  He  declares,  that  some  of  the 
lacteals  in  the  mesentery  do  not  pass  into  glands  — 
(Exp.  Inq.  vol.  2,  p.  44,  vol.  3,  p.  54.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Mascagni,  in  his  numerous  injections,  never  met 
with  the  circumstance  (Vas.  Lymph.  Hist.  pt.  1,  sect. 
4,  p.  25) ;  and  Dr.  Bostock  refers  us  to  Gordon's  Anat. 
p.  74,  in  confirmation  of  the  rarity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment.—(Eton.  Syst.  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  548.) 

The  fact  of  every  lymphatic  vessel  commonly  entering 
a  gland  in  some  part  of  its  course,  seems  to  Dr.  Bostock 
to  warrant  the  inference,  that  some  important  change 
is  effected  in  the  chyle  and  lymph  by  means  of  the 
lymphatic  glands.  "But  (says  he)  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  might  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  although  the 
absorbent  glands  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
higher  orders  of  animals,  they  are  not  so  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  nutrition  and  growth  generally,  as  it  appears 
that  there  are  large  classes  of  animals,  which  resem- 
ble the  mammalia  in  many  of  their  nutritive  functions, 
and  in  the  vascular  part  of  the  absorbents,  which  are 
without  any  lymphatic  glands,  or  are  very  sparingly 
furnished  with  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any 
circumstances  that  belong  exclusively  to  the  mam- 
malia, which  can  assist  us  in  explaining  the  necessity 
for  these  appendages  to  their  lymphatic  system." — 
(Vol.  \,p.  554.) 

Malpighi  fancied  that  the  lymphatic  glands  had  a 
muscular  covering,  which  enabled  them  to  act  as  or- 
gans for  propelling  the  lymph  from  their  cells  into  the 
vasa  efferentia,  and  thence  towards  the  thoracic  duct, 
so  that  they  were,  according  to  his  notions,  like  so 
many  little  hearts  distributed  through  the  system.  This 
hypothesis,  which  is  contradicted  by  anatomy,  receives 
no  confirmation  from  observation  in  the  living  animal. 
If  it  were  true,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  cells 
larger,  and  not  so  minute  as  to  render  even  their  exist- 
ence in  the  human  absorbent  glands  a  questionable 
point;  some  pulsating  movement,  gentle  or  strong, 
would  be  perceptible  in  the  situation  of  every  super- 
ficial gland ;  or,  if  the  contraction  were  of  a  slower 
kind,  the  gland  would  sometimes  be  enlarged,  and 
sometimes  considerably  reduced.  Yet  none  of  these 
circumstances  prevail.  It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered, 
that  no  jet  of  fluid  takes  place  from  the  vasa  efferentia 
when  they  are  cut,  as  they  frequently  are  in  surgical 
operations. 

It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  fishes 
are  destitute  of  lymphatic  glands  (see  Blumcnbach's 
Comparative  Anat.  by  Lawrence,  p.  256) ;  yet  the  fluid 
in  their  lymphatic  vessels  must  be  presumed  to  have 
its  due  degree  of  motion.  In  the  mesentery  of  a  turtle, 
no  glands  are  observable ;  still,  "  in  this  animal,  na- 
ture does  her  business  as  well,  though  the  apparatus  is 
differently  constructed."—  (Hewson's  Exp.  Inq.  vol.  3, 
p.  60.) 

Malpighi's  hypothesis  is,  therefore,  decidedly  untena- 
ble ;  and  whatever  difficulty  we  may  feel  in  agreeing 
with  Bichat,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  are  destitute  of 
animal  contractility,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  jn 
adopting  this  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  absorbent 
glands,  considered  as  entire  organs,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  congeries  of  lymphatics 
within  them. 

The  existence  of  a  white  thick  fluid  in  the  lymphatic 
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elands  was  noticed  by  Haller  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Suecurn  glandulisconglobatis  incase,  album,  serosum, 
lacte  tcnuiorem,  in  juniori  potissimum  animali  eon- 
spicuum,  id  quidein  certum  est.  Eum  cremori  similem 
dixit  Thomas  Wharton,  cinerum  Malpighius,  diapha- 
num  Nuckius,  album  Morgagnius,  recte  et  ad  naturam, 
ut  puto  omnes.— (Elem.  Physiol,  t.  1,  p.  184.) 

According  to  Hewson,  the  fluid  formed  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  if  diluted  with  a  solution  of  Glauber's 
salts  in  water,  or  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and 
viewed  with  a  lens  of  one  twenty-third  of  an  inch 
focus,  presents  numberless  small  white  solid  particles, 
resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  central  particles  found 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  blood. — (Exper.  Inq.vvl.'i,  p.  67.) 

The  supposition  of  Ruysch  and  Nuck  i  adopted  also 
by  Haller;  that  one  use  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  to 
produce  a  fluid  for  the  dilution  of  the  lymph,  is  desti- 
tute of  proof,  inasmuch  as  the  lymph  is  not  known  to 
lie  thinner  alter  its  egress  from,  than  previously  to  its 
entrance  into,  a  gland ;  and  one  notion  sometimes  pro- 
mulgated  is,  that  it  is  thicker.  The  investigations  of 
J)r.  1'rout  certainly  show,  that  it  contains  a  larger 
quantity  of  albumen  and  fibrine  in  proportion  to  its 
vicinity  to  the  subclavian  vein. — (See  Thomson's  An- 
nals of  Philosophy,  1819.)  According  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  absorbent  glands  contain  numerous  arteries ;  and, 
in  a  horse,  this  vascularity  gives  to  the  inner  lining  of 
the  cells  the  usual  appearance  of  a  secreting  membrane ; 
but  whether  it  does  actually  secrete,  or  wftat  it  se- 
cretes, we  have  no  means  of  thoroughly  knowing. — 
(On  the  Blood  and  Vascular  System,  p.  209.)  The 
appearance  of  the  lining  of  the  cells  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  whale,  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
some  secretion  takes  place  from  it,  as  an  addition  to 
the  lymph. — (See  Abernethy's  Ohs.  in  Philns.  Trans. 
171)6,  /it.  1.)  Other  speculators  imagined,  that  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  were  like  so  many  filters,  through 
which  the  lymph,  or  chyle,  was  strained.  Another 
idea  was,  that  they  drew  some  crude  liquid  from  the 
nerves  and  relumed  it  to  the  blood. — (Glisson,  dc  He- 
pate,  p.  439.)  As  to  the  conglobate  glands,  they  were 
also  sometimes  contrasted  with  the  conglomerate,  and 
represented  as  organs  for  making  good  the  loss  pro- 
duced in  the  sanguiferous  system  by  the  secretions 
from  the  latter.  Another  suggestion  was,  that  their 
Office  was  to  form  the  central  particles  of  the  globules 
of  the  blood.  But,  as  Mr.  Wilson  justly  observed, 
all  these  opinions  are  merely  suppositions,  without  a 
shadow  of  proof. 

Dr.  Bostock  considers  it  most  probable  either  that 
these  glands  are  proper  secreting  organs,  and  intended 
to  prepare  a  peculiar  substance,  which  is  mixed  with 
tiu.  chyle  and  lymph,  or  that  they  offer  a  mechanical 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  these  fluids,  by  which 
means  their  elements  are  allowed  to  act  upon  each 
other,  and  thus  some  necessary  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  chyle  and  lymph  may  be  produced. — (See  Elem. 
System  of  Physiol,  vol.  2,  p.  554.)  Richerand's  opi- 
nion embraces  both  these  views ;  for  he  says  it  was 
necessary  that  the  lymph  should  be  retarded  in  the 
glands,  that  it  might  undergo  all  the  changes  which 
these  organs  had  to  communicate  to  it.  Although  he 
contesses  Ins  ignorance  of  what  these  changes  pre- 
cisely are,  he  represents  the  intention  of  them  to  be 
the  production  of  a  more  intimate  mixture,  a  more  per- 
fect combination  of  the  elements  of  the  lymph,  and  to 
give  it  a  certain  degree  of  animalization,  as,  he  says, 
is  proved  by  the  greater  tendency  of  the  lymph  to  con- 
crete, taken  from  the  vasa  efferentia,  or  discharged 
from  the  glands.  He  also  supposes  that  another  use 
of  the  glands  is  to  deprive  the  lymph  of  its  heteroge- 
neous parts,  or,  at  least,  to  alter  them  so  that  they  may 
do  no  harm  by  passing  into  the  circulation.  The  yel- 
low colour  of  the  glands,  in  which  the  lymphatics 
from  the  liver  ramify ;  the  black  colour  of  the  bron- 
chial glands ;  the  redness  of  the  mesenteric  glands  in 
animals  fed  with  madder  or  beet-root;  their  whiteness 
at  the  period  when  the  chyle  is  pervading  them ;  are 
circumstances  regarded  by  Richerand  as  proving  that 
the  glands  tend  to  separate  the  colouring  matter  from 
the  lymph,  though  their  action  in  this  respect  may  not 
always  be  completely  efficient.  He  adds  that,  from 
numerous  arteries  in  the  texture  of  conglobate  glands, 
a  serous  secretion  occurs,  which  dilutes  the  lymph, 
increases  its  quantity,  and  at  the  same  time  aniniali7.es 
it. — (.Youveauz  Eltm.  t.  1,  p.  276.  e<J.  5.)  These  obser- 
vations, however,  are  only  conjectures,  which  absurdly 
Vol    l.-B 
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enough  endeavour  to  blend  together  the  doctrine  of  the 
glands  rendering  the  lymph  thinner,  yet  more  disposed 
to  concrete. 

Mr.  Wilson,  and  some  other  anatomists  prior  to  him, 
affirmed,  that  they  had  succeeded  in  tracing  filaments 
of  nerves  into  the  substance  of  the  absorbent  glands ; 
the  possibility  of  wliich,  however,  is  not  generally  ad- 
mitted. These  contradictory  statements  are  to  be 
reconciled  by  the  consideration,  that  one  anatomist 
would  set  down  as  a  minute  nervous  filament,  appa- 
rently derived  from  a  large  unequivocal  nerve,  what 
another  would  doubt,  or  deny,  to  be  a  real  continua- 
tion of  such  nerve ;  for  anatomy,  like  most  other  pur- 
suits, cannot  be  prosecuted  to  extreme  minuteness 
without  leading  to  conjectures,  difference  of  opinion, 
doubts,  and  obscurity.  According  to  Bichat,  when  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  irritated  in  various  ways,  which 
is  easily  done,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  endued  with 
animal  sensibility ;  but  it  may  be  developed  in  them, 
as  well  as  in  the  absorbent  vessels,  by  inflammation, 
which  raises  their  organic  sensibility  to  a  great 
height.— (See  Anat.  Gtn.  t.  2,  p.  116.) 

The  changes  in  the  structure  and  size  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  brought  on  by  the  progress  of  age,  jus- 
tify the  presumption,  that  the  action  of  the  lymphatic 
system  undergoes  modifications  at  different  periods  of 
life ;  but,  on  this  point,  as  M.  Magendie  has  remarked, 
no  precise  information  exists. — (See,  Prtcis  Elim.  de 
Physiol,  t.  2,  p.  202.)  Halier  believed  that  the  absorbent 
glands  were  of  greater  consequence  to  young  than 
adult  animals;  and  Mascagni,  Bichat,  and  all  the  best 
modern  anatomists,  coincide  respecting  their  greater 
size  and  turgidity  in  children  than  in  grown-up  persons. 
Whatever  use  may  be  ascribed  to  them,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  as  Dr.  Bostock  remarks,  that,  during  the 
growth  of  the  body,  a  larger  quantity  of  nutritive 
matter  will  be  conveyed  into  the  blood,  and  must  pass 
through  these  organs. — (Elem.  Syst.  vol.  2,  p.  554.) 

In  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  functions  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  its  vessels  have  been  presumed  to  be 
the  true  instruments  of  absorption ;  by  which  is  meant, 
not  merely  that  they  contain  lymph,  and  transmit  it 
into  the  venous  system,  a  fact  of  which  no  doubt  is 
entertained  by  any  class  of  physiologists ;  hut,  that 
such  lymph  is  really  produced  by  the  operation  of  these 
vessels  upon  the  various  kinds  of  matter  presumed  to 
be  taken  up  by  them,  and  to  consist  of  all  the  old  par- 
ticles of  every  texture  of  the  body,  the  fat,  the  earth 
of  the  bones,  and  the  superfluous  quantity  of  many 
different  secretions,  naturally  undergoing  continual 
renovation,  besides  the  chyle  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals,  and  conveyed  to  the  thoracic  duct,  or  common 
trunk  of  both  descriptions  of  vessels.  To  this  view 
of  the  subject,  some  physiologists  of  eminent  talents 
do  not  accede,  and  even  if  it  should  hereafter  be  de- 
cidedly proved  that  the  lymphatics  possess  the  power 
of  absorption,  the  tendency  of  numerous  experiments 
performed  by  M.  Magendie,  Fodera,  and  others,  is  to 
show  that,  at  all  events,  they  are  not  the  only  ab- 
sorbents, and  that  the  veins  are  yery  actively  concerned 
in  the  function. 

As  the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  one  that  is  insepara- 
bly interwoven  ■with  the  theory  of  disease  in  general, 
and  always  has  a  powerful  influence  on  practice,  and 
the  choice  of  remedies,  I  have  considered  the  subject 
highly  deserving  of  notice  in  this  work ;  but  my  thanks 
are  due  to  Professor  M'Kenzie,  of  Glasgow,  for  his  kind- 
ness in  having  suggested  me  want  of  such  an  article  in 
the  book. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Vixegar.  Distilled  Vinegar.  Vine- 
gar is  of  considerable  use  in  surgery  ;  mixed  with  fari 
naceous  substances  it  is  frequently  applied  to  sprained 
joints,  and,  in  conjunction  with  alcohol  and  water,  it 
makes  an  eligiWe  lotion  for  many  cases,  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  up  an  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  inflamed  parts.  Vinegar  was  once  considered  useful 
in  quickeiung  exfoliations,  which  effect  was  ascribed 
to  its  property  of  dissolving  phosphate  of  lime.  Its 
application  to  this  purpose,  however,  seems  hardly  ad- 
missible, for  reasons  wliich  will  be  well  understood 
from  a  perusal  of  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  Necro- 
sis. The  good  effects  of  vinegar,  as  an  application  to 
burns  and  scalds,  were  taken  particular  notice  of  by 
Mr.  Cleghom,  a  brewer  in  Edinburgh,  whose  senti- 
ments were  deemed  by  Mr.  Hunter  worthy  of  publica- 
tion.—(See  Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  vol  2,  and  the  art 
Burns.) 
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Diluted  vinegar  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  eye. — 
(See  Collyrium  Acidi  Acetici.)  In  the  form  of  ac  ol- 
lyrium  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  best  lotion  for  clearing  the 
eye  of  any  small  particles  of  lime  which  happen  to 
have  fallen  into  and  become  adherent  to  it  on  the  inside 
of  the  eyelids. — (.See  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dispensatory, 
p.  8,  ed.  2. ) 

Concentrated  vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  for 
stopping  violent  hemorrhage  from  the  nose.  With  this 
view  it  may  be  used  either  as  an  injection  or  a  lotion,  in 
which  Lint  is  to  be  dipped  and  introduced  up  the  nostril. 

Vinegar  is  sometimes  employed  for  obviating  the 
smell  of  sick  rooms.  The  strongest  acetic  acid  which 
can  be  made  is  found  also  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain 
and  convenient  applications  for  the  destruction  of 
warts  and  corns,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  sur- 
rounding skin  with  it. 

Acetic  acid  has  occasionally  been  recommended  as 
an  antidote  to  the  narcotic  poisons ;  but  the  proofs  of 
this  are  quite  unsatisfactory,  and  the  chemical  history 
of  opium  and  other  narcotics  by  no  means  sanctions 
the  practice.— (Brande's  Manual  of  Pharmacy,  p.  9, 
8oo.  Lond.  1825.) 

The  pyroligneous  acid,  which  is  merely  strong  acetic 
acid  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen, 
is  much  used  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Hull,  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  applications  to  the  ear  in  certain  cases  of  deaf- 
ness.—(See  Illustrations  of  Acoustic  Surgery,  8vo. 
Lond.  1825.) 

ACHILLES,  Tendon  of.     See  Tendons. 

ACID.  See  Acetic  Acid;  Muriatic  Acid ;  and  JV7- 
trous  and  Nitric  Acids. 

ACTUAL  CAUTERY.  A  heated  iron,  formerly 
much  used  in  surgery  for  the  extirpation  and  cure  of 
diseases.  Its  shape  was  adapted  to  different  cases, 
and  the  instrument  was  of  tenapplied  through  a  cannula, 
in  order  that  no  injury  might  be  done  to  the  surround- 
ing parts.  Actual  cauteries  were  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  other  applications,  which,  though  they  were  not 
really  hot,  produced  the  same  effect  as  fire,  and  conse- 
quently were  named  virtual  or  potential  cauteries. 
The  actual  cautery  is  still  in  use  upon  the  continent ; 
and  by  foreign  surgeons  we  are  not  unfrequently  criti- 
cised for  our  general  aversion  to  what  they  distinguish 
by  the  appellation  of  an  heroic  remedy.  Pouteau, 
Percy,  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Roux,  Delpech,  and  Mau- 
noir  are  all  advocates  for  the  practice ;  and  the  latter 
gentleman,  when  he  was  in  England,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  reminding  British  surgeons  of  their  error,  in 
totally  abandoning,  as  they  now  do,  the  employment 
of  heated  irons  in  the  business  of  their  profession. — 
(See  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  the  Actual  Cautery,  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  364,  .fee.) 

ACUPUNCTURE.  (Fromucus,aneedle,andpjm,£ro, 
to  prick.)  The  operation  of  making  small  punctures 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body  with  a  needle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  diseases,  as  is  practised  in  Siam,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  oriental  countries,  for  the  cure  of  head- 
aches, lethargies,  convulsions,  colics,  &c. — (See  Phil. 
Trans.  No.  148 ;  and  Willi.  Ten.  Rhyne,  de  Arthri- 
tide  Mantissa  Schematica,  Src.  8vo.  Lond.  1683.)  Dr. 
Elliotson  has  tried  acupuncture  very  extensively,  and 
his  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Churchill,  con- 
firming the  fact,  that  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  rheuma- 
tism it  answers  best  vmere  the  disorder  is  seated  in 
fleshy  parts.  He  also  finds  that  one  needle,  allowed  to 
remain  an  hour  or  two  in  the  part,  is  more  efficient 
than  several,  used  but  for  a  few  minutes. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,7;.  467.)  Neuralgia  is  a  disease  in 
which  the  practice  may  deserve  trial.  Local  paralysis 
is  another.  In  a  modern  French  work  it  has  been 
highly  commended;  but  the  author  sets  so  rash  an 
example,  and  is  so  wild  in  his  expectations  of  what 
may  be  done  by  the  thrust  of  a  needle,  that  the  tenour 
of  his  observations  will  not  meet  with  many  approvers. 
For  instance,  in  one  case,  he  venturea  to  pierce  the 
epigastric  region  so  deeply,  that  the  coati  of  the  sto- 
mach were  supposed  to  have  been  perforated  :  this  was 
done  for  the  cure  of  an  obstinate  cough,  and  is  alleged 
to  have  effected  a  cure !  But  if  this  be  not  enough  to 
excite  wonder,  I  am  sure  the  author's  suggestion  to 
run  a  long  needle  into  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 

in  cases  of  asphyxia,  must  create  that  sensation. 

(See  Berlioz,  Mim.  sur  les  Maladies  Chroniques,  et  sur 
V Acupuncture,  p.  305 — 309,  8vo.  Paris,  1816.  Churchill 
on  Acupuncture,  1824;  Duntu,  TraiU  de  V Acupunc- 
ture, 1826.) 
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1  ADHESIVE  INFLAMMATION.  That  kind  of  in- 
flammation which  makes  parts  of  the  body  adhere  or 
grow  together.  The  process  by  which  recent  incised 
wounds  are  united  without  any  suppuration,  and  ire 
quently  synonymous  with  union  by  the  fi»st  intention 
—(See  Union  by  the  First  Intention.) 

^EGYLOPS.  (From  ai\,  a  goat,  and  wy,  an  eye.) 
A  disease  so  named  from  the  supposition  that  goats 
were  very  subject  to  it.  The  term  means  a  sore  just 
under  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye. 

The  best  modern  surgeons  seem  to  consider  the  aegy- 
lops  only  as  a  stage  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis.  Mr. 
Pott  remarks,  when  the  skin  covering  the  lachrymal  sac 
has  been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or  subject  to  fre- 
quently returning  inflammations,  it  most  commonly 
happens  that  the  puncta  lachrymalia  are  affected  by  it, 
and  the  fluid,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  passing  off 
by  them,  distends  the  inflamed  skin,  so  that  at  last  it 
becomes  sloughy,  and  bursts  externally.  This  is  the 
state  of  the  disease  which  Is  called  perfect  aigylops 
oraegylops. 

^Egylops  was  a  common  term  among  the  old  surgi- 
cal writers,  who  certainly  did  not  suspect  that  obstruc- 
tion in  the  lachrymal  parts  of  the  eye  is  so  frequently 
the  cause  of  the  sore  as  it  really  is.  The  skin  over  the 
lachrymal  sac  must  undoubtedly  be,  like  that  in  every 
other  situation,  subject  to  inflammation  and  abscesses ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  sores  unconnected  with  disease 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  here  so  frequent  as  to  merit  a 
distinct  appellation. 

AGARIC.  A  species  of  fungus  growing  on  the  oak, 
and  formerly  much  celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  stop- 
ping bleeding. — (See  Hemorrhage.) 

ALBUGO.  (From  albus,  whitfe.)  A  white  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  not  of  a  superficial  kind,  but  affect- 
ing the  very  substance  of  this  membrane.  The  disease 
is  similar  to  the  leucoma,  with  which  it  will  be  consi- 
dered.— (See  Leucoma.) 

ALPHONSIN.  The  name  of  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting balls.  It  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, Alphonso  Ferrier,  a  Neapolitan  physician.  It 
consists  of  three  branches,  which  separate  from  each 
other  by  their  elasticity,  but  are  capable  of  being  closed 
by  means  of  a  tube  in  which  they  are  included. 

ALUM.  (An  Arabic  word.)  Alum  either  in  its  sim- 
ple state,  or  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization  by 
being  burnt,  has  long  been  used  in  surgery.  The  in- 
genious author  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica  re- 
marks that,  except  for  external  use  as  a  dry  powder, 
the  virtues  of  alum  are  not  improved  by  exposure  to 
fire.  Ten  grains  of  alum  made  into  a  bolus  with  con- 
serves of  roses  are  given  thrice  a  day  at  Guy's  Hospi- 
tal in  internal  hemorrhages,  gleets,  and  other  cases 
demanding  powerful  astringent  remedies.  In  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  urinary  passages,  or  want  of  power  of  the 
sphincter  vesicae,  small  doses  of  alum  have  been  found 
of  service.  Alum  is  employed  as  an  ingredient  in 
several  astringent  lotions,  gargles,  injections,  and  col- 
lyria.  Dr.  Groshuis,  a  Dutch  physician,  first  recom- 
mended its  use  in  colica  pictonum,  and  Dr.  Perceval 
subsequently  joined  in  the  advice.  The  principle  on 
which  it  acts  is  that  of  decomposing  the  common  pre- 
parations of  lead,  and  converting  them  into  sulphates, 
which  are  comparatively  innoxious.  Burnt  alum, 
which  is  a  mild  caustic,  is  a  principal  ingredient  in 
many  styptic  powders. 

ALVINE  CONCRETIONS.  Comprehending  under 
this  head  both  gall-stones  and  intestinal  concretions, 
an  interesting  subject  presents  itself,  certain  parts  of 
which  have  been  chiefly  elucidated  in  modern  times, 
as  will  be  hereafter  explained.  When  the  concretions 
voided  are  very  numerous  they  are  generally  gall- 
stones. Thus  Dr.  Coe  relates  an  instance  in  which 
seventy  were  discharged  in  one  day.  In  the  same 
short  time  Petermann  knew  of  seventy-two  being 
voided  from  one  individual ;  Birch,  one  hundred ;  Bar- 
bette, Sloane,  and  Vogel,  two  hundred ;  and  Russell, 
four  hundred.  A  patient  under  the  care  of  Van  Swie- 
ten  had  voided  two  hundred,  and  was  still  continuing 
to  expel  others.  Riverius  speaks  of  another  patient 
who  had  voided  calculi  from  the  bowels  ibr  several 
years  whenever  he  went  to  stool.— (Observ.  Commun.) 
Femelius  likewise  adverts  to  oases  in  which  the  con- 
cretions evacuated  were  innumerable.— f  Pathol,  lib  6, 
cap.  9.)  If  we  take  a  view  of  alvine  concretions  gene- 
rally, and  include  all  their  different  kinds,  we  shall 
3  find  that  they  are  of  various  sizes.    Most  of  them  ai» 
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not  larger  than  a  pea  or  nut ;  but  others  are  as  large 
as  an  orange,  and  weigh  four  pounds. — (See  Monro's 
Morbid  Anat.  of  the:  Human  Gullet,  &c.  and  Medico- 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  IBS.)  Morgagni  saw  one  which 
equalled  in  size  a  moderate  linger,  and  Gooch.Guet- 
tard,  Heuermann,  Mareschal  (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Koyale 
Mr.  t.  3,  p.  55  .  and  others,  have  seen  concretions 
of  this  nature  winch  were  too  bulky  to  pass  out  of  the 
rectum  without  surgical  aid.  In  certain  examples,  re- 
corded by  Heuermann  and  Mareschal,  the  passage  of 
the  concretion  outwards  lacerated  the  sphincter  ani. 
Horstiua  speaks  of  one  concretion  which  was  as  large 
as  an  apple  (Epist.  1.  2,  sect.  2,  Opp.  2,  p.  237),  and 
Marcellus  Donatus,  Bchwind  (Schmucker's  Verm. 
Bchriftan,  b.  2,  p.  129i.  Hooke,  Venette,  and  Hecquet 
give  the  particulars  of  other  examples  in  which  the 
concretions  discharged  were  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
Mr.  C.  White  extracted  two  from  the  rectum,  which 
were  nearly  as  big  as  the  fist  (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  18) ; 
and  In  a  boy  who  had  died  in  an  emaciated  state,  after 
continued  pain  in  the  abdomen,  attended  with  frequent 
attacks  of  ileus,  Mr.  Hey  found  in  the  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon  so  large  a  concretion  that  it  could  not  pass 
any  farther  along  the  bowel,  and  appeared  to  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  the  boy's  death.— (Practical  Obs. 
in  Surgery,  p.  509,  ed.  2.)  An  analogous  case  is  also 
reported  by  White  (p.  28).  It  is  stated  in  the  Mem.  de 
l'Acad.  de  Chir.  that  Duhamel  saw  a  concretion  that 
had  been  discharged,  which  was  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  the  weight  of  which 
was  three  drachms  and  a  half.  But,  judging  by  their 
weight,  how  much  larger  those  must  have  been  wliich 
were  seen  by  Scroekius  and  Lettsom,  and  weighed  ten 
drachms;  that  reported  by  Dola;us,  which  weighed 
two  ounces;  that  recorded  by  Orteschi,  which,  besides 
weighing  two  ounces  two  drachms  and  a  half,  is  said 
to  have  been  eight  inches  in  circumference,  and  to  have 
been  taken  out  by  force;  that  recorded  by  Schaar- 
schmidt,  which  weighed  four  ounces;  and  lastly,  the 
specimen  cited  by  Plouquet  (Lileratura  Med.  Dig.  vol. 
1,  p.  171),  the  weight  of  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
half  a  pound.— (Samml.  Med.  Wahr.  nehm.  b.  9,  p.  231.) 
It  is  observed  by  Rubini,  that  although  examples  of 
alvine  concretions  being  discharged  by  vomiting  are 
not  so  frequent  as  the  foregoing  cases,  yet  they  are 
tolerably  numerous.  Many  of  them  have  been  col- 
lected by  Schenck,  and  others  are  collected  by  Breyn 
(Phil.  Trans.  No.  479);  by  Orteschi  in  his  Journal; 
by  Moreali,  'Dell'  Ilscita  di  una  I'ietra,  per  la  Via  del 
Esophago,  Modena,  1781) ;  by  Borsieri ;  and  by  a  long 
list  of  other  writers,  whose  names  and  publications 
are  specified  by  Plouquet.— (Lit.  Med.  Dig.  art.  Calcu- 
lus, Votnitus,  <fcc.)— With  this  class  of  substances, 
says  Rubini,  may  also  be  arranged  those  concretions 
which  are  found  upon  dissection  either  in  the  intes- 
tines or  stomach,  whence  probably  in  time  they  might 
have  been  expelled.  Facts  of  this  description  are  re- 
corded by  Portal,  Vicq  d'Azyr,  Jacquinelle,  Chandron, 
&c.  The  cases  recited  by  White  and  Hey,  in  which 
the  colon  was  completely  obstructed,  I  have  already 
mentioned ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  instance 
quoted  bj  Rubini,  in  which  Meckel  found  the  jejunum 
entirely  blocked  up  by  a  similar  substance.— (See  Pen- 
sien  sulla  vana  origine  e  natura  de  corpt  calcolosi, 
ono  talvolta  espulsi  dal  tubo  gastrico,  Memo- 
ria.  p.  5  and  6,  4to.  Verona,  1808.) 

Rubini  observes  that,  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
alvine  concretions,  whether  discharged  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal  upwards  or  downwards,  some  of  them 
appear  to  be  formed  in  that  canal  itself,  while  others 
pass  into  it  from  other  situations;  and  they  all  admit 
of  being  distinguished  according  to  the  place  of  their 
origin  and  formation  into  three  kinds :  1.  hepatic,  or 
biliary;  2.  gastric,  or  intestinal;  and  3.  (what  this 
author  terms:  mixed,  or  hepatico-gastric.  Hepatic  al- 
vine concretions,  as  the  name  implies,  are  derived 
from  seme  point  of  the  hepatic  system;  the  gastric,  or 
intestinal,  are  formed  within  the  alimentary  canal; 
ami  the  mixed  commence  in  the  hepatic  organs,  but 
afterward  get  into  the  bowels,  where  they  acquire  an 
Increased  size. 

On  the  subject  of  hepatic  concretions,  or  biliary  cal- 
culi, or  gall-stones  (as  they  are  usually  named),  there 
is  no  point  of  the  system  where  they  do  not  occasion- 
ally form.  Riedlin  found  them  in  the  surface  of  the 
livor.     Sorbait  met  with  a  biliary  calculus  as  large  as 
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a  goose's  egg,  adhering  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  liver,  and  a  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Benivenio. 
Tallon,  Pomme,  Saurau,  and  Heberden  have  see*  cal' 
culi  within  the  substance  of  the  liver;  while  Blasius 
Fallopius,  Columbus,  Ruysch,  Henricus  ab  Heers,  and* 
Morgagni  record  examples,  in  which  the  concretions 
were  in  the  parenchyma  of  that  organ.  Plater,  Rever- 
horst,  Glisson,  Morgagni,  and  Walter  have  seen  them 
in  the  biliary  ducts,  as  probably  were  those  which  Co- 
lumbus and  Camenicus  say  they  found  in  the  vena 
porta?.  Walther  and  Dietrick  found  calculi  in  the 
ductus  hepaticus ;  Ruysch  and  Soemmering  in  the 
ductus  cysticus;  and  Dietrick,  Galeazzi,  and  Richter, 
in  the  ductus  choledocus.  Greisel,  Benivenio,  Eller, 
Morgagni,  Dargeat,  and  D'Hervillay  have  seen  calculi 
included  in  morbid  cysts,  attached  either  to  the  liver  or 
the  gall-bladder.  The  place,  however,  where  calculi 
are  found  in  the  greatest  number,  and  with  most  fre- 
quency, is  the  cavity  of  the  gall-bladder  itself.  Here 
they  are  sometimes  single,  their  size  varying  up  to  a 
magnitude  completely  filling  that  cavity,  as  Saye  (Journ. 
des  Savans,  Sept.  1697),  Halle,  and  Isenflamm  have 
noticed :  while  sometimes  their  number  amounts  to  a 
hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  of  different  sizes.  Rubini 
possesses  a  gall-bladder,  which  contains  above  a  hun- 
dred small  calculi,  and  formerly  I  had  a  similar  num- 
ber, which  I  found  in  the  body  of  a  female.  Van 
Swieten  met  with  a  hundred ;  Haller,  a  hundred  and 
forty;  Stieber,  two  hundred;  F.  Plater,  three  hun- 
dred ;  Walther,  five  hundred ;  Mentski,  seven  hundred ; 
Baiilie,  a  thousand ;  Hunter,  eleven  hundred  ;  Pare,  six- 
teen hundred ;  Stork,  two  thousand ;  and  Meckel,  several 
thousands. — (Handb.  der  Pathol.  Anat.  b.  2,  p.  460.) 

All  hepatic  concretions,  however,  are  not  calculated 
to  pass  from  the  place  of  their  origin  into  the  intes- 
tines, but  only  such  as  are  situated  in  the  ductus  hepa- 
ticus, or  its  main  branches,  in  the  gall-bladder,  the 
ductus  cysticus,  or  the  ductus  choledocus.  When 
their  size  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  diameter  of  the 
ducts,  they  pass  with  facility ;  but,  when  their  dimen- 
sions are  larger  than  those  ducts  can  naturally  admit, 
the  latter  becomes  stretched  and  dilated,  whence  arise 
the  sharp  pains  and  colic  which  attend  the  disorder, 
analogous  to  the  sufferings  produced  by  the  descent  of 
large  calculi  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  The 
reality  of  these  dilatations  of  the  hepatic  ducts  is 
proved  by  dissection.  Heister  found  the  orifice  of  the 
ductus  choledocus,  winch  is  usually  very  small,  so 
much  enlarged  that  it  could  receive  a  finger ;  and  Vicq 
d'Azyr  saw  tins  duct  enlarged  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent in  a  similar  degree.— Hist,  de  la  Societfc  Royale 
de  Medecine,  an.  1779,  p.  220.)  Galeazzi,  in  dissecting 
a  body,  found  the  ductus  choledocus  so  dilated,  that  it 
resembled  a  kind  of  bag,  in  which  several  calculi  were 
included.  Mr.  Thomas  has  likewise  seen  two  cases, 
in  which  the  point  of  the  fore-finger  readily  passed  from 
the  duodenum  into  the  gall-bladder. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  105.)  Morgagni  saw  this  duct  in  one 
instance  large  enough  to  hold  a  couple  of  fingers,  and 
he  quotes  many  similar  instances  from  Bezold,  Trew, 
Verney,  and  others.  We  may  conceive  how  dilated 
this  tube  must  have  been  in  a  case  recorded  by  Rich- 
ter, where,  though  it  was  not  completely  obstructed,  a 
calculus  weighing  three  ounces  and  a  half  was  lodged 
within  it. — (Rubini,  op.  cit.  p.  7 — 19.) 

With  regard  to  those  concretions  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  gastric,  or  Intestinal,  some 
are  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach ;  the  rest  in 
one  or  other  of  the  intestines.  They  remain  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  in  the  place  of  their  formation, 
according  as  they  happen  to  be  lighter  or  heavier, 
smoother  or  rougher,  more  or  less  adherent,  or  as 
local  or  general  circumstances  are  more  or  less  favoura- 
ble to  their  retention  or  expulsion.  Sometimes,  they 
continue  undischarged  until  they  have  attained  a  very 
considerable  size.  In  particular  instances,  instead  of 
remaining  constantly  in  one  place,  they  successively 
pass  through  the  whole  intestinal  tube,  lodging  at  dif- 
ferent points  for  a  greater  or  less  time.  In  the  works 
of  Haller  and  Conradi  may  be  seen  representations  of 
the  points  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  these  concre- 
tions have  been  found.  The  alvine  concretion,  of 
which  Mareschal  has  given  an  account,  was  some 
years  in  traversing  all  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels. 
These  gastric  or  alvine  concretions,  which  are  very 
common  in  animals,  are  less  frequent  in  the  human 
subject,  as  is  proved  by  the  observations  of  Fourcroy 
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and  Vauquelin,  inserted  in  their  valuable  essay  on  this 
subject  in  the  Annales  du  Museum  Nationaie  d'JIis- 
toire  Naturelle  de  Paris.  In  the  horse  they  are  some- 
times of  an  enormous  size,  as  we  may  learn  from  an  in- 
stance on  record,  in  which  the  concretion  weighed 
thirteen  pounds. — (Voigt,  Magazin  fiir  das  Neueste  der 
Naturkunde,  b.  3,  p.  578.) 

As  for  the  third  species,  which  Rubini  names  mixed, 
or  hepatieo-gastric,  they  have  their  beginning  in  the 
hepatic  organs,  and  augment  in  the  intestinal  tube. 
Here,  if  the  extraneous  body  be  detained,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  have  a  disposition  to  become  thick- 
ened and  condensed  round  it,  as  a  nucleus,  it  may  be 
rendered  larger  by  additional  strata  of  matter,  and 
would  increase  sine  fine,  if  a  stop  were  not  put  to  the 
augmentation  by  the  narrowness  of  the  canal,  or 
an  effort  made  for  the  expulsion  of  the  concretion. 
Morgagni  cites  two  instances  of  this  sort  of  concre- 
tion ;  one  from  Gemma,  the  other  from  Bezold ;  and 
he  gives  his  opinion  that  another  alvine  calculus, 
spoken  of  by  Vater,  must  have  been  of  the  same  nature. 
Dr.  Coe  describes  another  interesting  specimen ;  and 
others  are  referred  to  by  Vandermonde,  Moreali,  Por- 
tal, <&c.  Perhaps,  says  Rubini,  the  instances  of  this 
kind  would  have  been  more  numerous  if  all  the  con- 
cretions discharged  from  the  bowels  had  been  noted 
with  greater  attention,  and  the  hepatieo-gastric  sub- 
stances not  confounded  with  the  hepatic.  The  lodge- 
ment of  these  concretions  in  the  intestinal  canal  is  of 
uncertain  duration,  and  depends  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances .  Vandermonde  gives  the  history  of  a  cal- 
culus,  which,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  of  by  the  pain 
in  the  right  hypoehondrium,  and  the  change  of  symp- 
toms, must  have  passed  into  the  duodenum  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  then  continued  in  the  bowels 
until  August,  when  it  was  discharged  from  the  rectum. 
The  crystallized  appearance  of  alvine  concretions  is 
generally  so  conspicuous,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  several  of  the  old  writers,  as  we  may  con- 
vince ourselves  by  referring  to  the  works  of  Corn, 
Gemma,  Greisel,  Baglivi,  Scultetus,  <fec.  It  was  no- 
ticed by  Haller  in  his  Elementa  Physiologioe,  vol.  6, 
and  by  Morgagni  in  Ms  Epist.  37,  de  Sedibus  et  Cau- 
sis,  &c.  If,  says  Rubini,  these  crystallizations  are  not 
always  plainly  visible,  distinct,  and  regular,  this  de- 
pends either  upon  their  imperfection,  the  heteroge- 
neous nature  of  the  accumulated  matter,  or  particular 
unfavourable  circumstances,  which  would  equally  af- 
fect the  process  of  crystallization  out  of  the  body. 

Now,  as  all  crystallizations  depend  upon  the  fluids 
in  wliich  they  form,  and  from  which  thrcy  receive  their 
crystallizing  elements,  it  must  be  evident  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fluids  of  the  hepatic  organs  differ  in 
their  constituent  principles  from  the  fluids  contained 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  concretions  produced  in  the 
first  system  must  differ  from  those  originating  in  the 
second;  while  the  hepatico-gastrie  calculi  will  com- 
bine the  nature  and  properties  of  both  together. 

The  fluid  from  which  hepatic  concretions  are  formed 
is  unquestionably  the  bile,  either  some  or  all  its  ingre- 
dients entering  into  their  composition.  Indeed,  pre- 
viously to  the  new  chemical  doctrines,  hepatic  calculi 
were  generally  considered  as  being  simply  condensed 
indurated  bile. 

From  investigations  made  in  more  modern  times,  how- 
ever, when  the  art  of  analysis  has  attained  a  precision 
of  which  the  old  chemistry  was  not  susceptible,  it  ap- 
pears, that  although  human  biliary  calculi  yield  the 
same  products  as  the  bile,  there  is  contained  in  them 
more  or  less  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  was 
named  by  the  celebrated  Fourcroy,  adipocere. — (Mem. 
de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1789,  p.  323.)  The  presence 
of  this  substance  in  the  concretion  is  of  such  import- 
ance, that,  when  it  is  abundant  and  in  large  propor- 
tion, the  calculus  is  regular  and  the  crystallization 
well  finished ;  and,  when  it  is  in  small  quantity,  the 
crystallization  is  confused  and  disordered,  the  calculus 
only  exhibiting  an  irregular  misshapen  concretion,  more 
like  a  clot  than  true  crystals.  The  kind  of  adipocere 
constituting  the  base  of  all  human  biliary  calculi,  has 
some  resemblance  to  spermaceti.  Both  Fourcroy  and 
Dr.  Bostock,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  composed  en- 
tirely of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  It  melts,  but 
requires  a  heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water :  in 
fusion  it  has  a  smell  like  wax,  and  on  cooling,  forms  a 
substance,  which  breaks  into  crystalline  lamina?.  It 
is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  in  the  cold ;  but  when  the  al- 


cohol is  boiled  on  it,  it  is  dissolved  m  a  P^^JS 
cordmg  to  Fourcroy,  of  one  part  taUMlM^MM> 
ing  to  Dr.  Bostock,  one  in  tarty.-  Nicho  *«» 8  *"£ 
nal  Kvo  vol  4  D  137.)  The  solution,  when  it  cools, 
de^s  Ughi  brilliant  scales  It  is  soluble  in  ether  £ 
the  cold,  and  more  abundantly  .1  the  ell  ci  be  heated. 
Oil  of  turpentine  generally  dissolves  bil.iOcalcuJi 
and,  according  to  Gren,  it  dissolves  those .which ^  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  this  peculiar  ma Iter ,  >et  Dr. 
Bostock  has  remarked,  that  od  of  J ^Vf"™**9™.  * 
with  difficulty,  and  even  when  &&^™*»  lt>  »  * 
boiling  heat,  dissolves  it  only  in  a  small  degree  I .  uro 
soda  and  potassa  dissolve  it  completely,  and I  reduce  it 
to  a  saponaceous  state.  Ammonia,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has 
remarked,  exerts  little  action  on  it,  except  when  boil- 
ing Nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and,  according  to  four- 
croy, converts  it  into  a  species  of  liquid  similar  to  the 
oil  of  camphor.  This  becomes  concrete,  but  without 
any  crystalline  structure,  and  is  more  soluble  m  ether 
and  the  alkalis  than  the  original  matter. 

"This  substance  (Fourcroy  has  observed)  is  con 
tained  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  nearly  all  human 
biliary  calculi,  more  or  less  intermixed  with  other  mat- 
ter, but  still  so  far  predominant  as  to  form  their  basis. 
Hence,  they  partake  of  its  properties ;  are  fusible,  in- 
flammable, and  more  or  less  soluble  in  the  agents 
which  dissolve  it."— (See  Murray's  Syst.  of  Chemist, 
vol.  4,  p.  594,  ed.  2.)  Fourcroy,  on  exposing  the  above 
peculiar  substance  to  the  action  of  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid,  saw  it  whitened,  and  afterward  resume  its 
former  silvery  hue.  However,  Rubini  repeated  this 
experiment,  and  found  that  the  whiteness  which  was 
contracted  remained  permanent. 

While  the  hepatic  system  contains  a  fluid  which  is 
always  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  viz.  the  bile,  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  Rubini  observes,  contains  a  hun- 
dred diffeient  fluids,  and  is  continually  occupied  by 
substances  of  various  natures,  kinds,  and  properties, 
consisting  of  food,  drink,  and  several  secretions.    All 
the  principles  which  are  to  serve  for  the  formation  and 
renewal  of  the  different  species  of  living  solids,  and  of 
the  many  kinds  of  fluids,  at  first  remain  more  or  less 
time  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  there  undergo  pecu- 
liar changes.    All  the  principles  which,  under  different 
circumstances,  may  contribute  to  the  production  of 
morbid  concretions,  either  in  the  gall-bladder,  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  the  kidneys,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  where  they  ever  occur,  pass  at  first  into  the  in- 
testinal canal,  where  they  continue  for  some  time. 
Such  a  multiplicity  of  principles,  disposed  to  crystal- 
lize, and  be  converted  into  calculi,  would  very  often, 
almost  daily,  produce  these  concretions  in  the  bowels, 
were  there  not  many  circumstances  which  counter- 
act this  tendency,  as,  for  instance,  exercise,  the  in- 
cessant motion  of  the  matter  itself  along  the  intestinal 
tube,  the  variety  of  these  elements,  whereby  their  re- 
quisite tendency  to  unite  is  disturbed,  and  the  decom- 
posing and  recomposing  influence  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tions, whereby  parts  are  united,  disposed  of,  dissolved, 
and  analogous  matter  kept  divided,  &c.    But  when- 
ver  these  circumstances  are  not  actively  operating,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  a  noose,  or  fold  of  the  bowels,  or 
in  some  preternatural  cyst  belonging  to  them ;  when- 
ever the  intestinal  fluids  undergo  such  an  alteration 
that  the  production  of  these  concretions  cannot  be  pre- 
vented ;  or,  lastly,  whenever  some  favourable  circum- 
stance, such  as  an  extraneous  nucleus,  forms  a  centre 
of  reunion  for  particular  elements ;   then  the  saline 
matter,  which  is  most  disposed  to  crystallize,  and  the 
earthy  and  mucilaginous  substances,  &c,  are  attracted 
together,  and  produce  more  or  less  perfect  crystalliza- 
tions.   A  chemical  analysis  of  some  intestinal  calculi, 
first  made  by  Konig,  and  afterward  by  Slare  (Philo- 
sophical Transactions),  proves,  that  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  strong  heat  in  distillation,  they  yield  water 
ammonia    and  a  lixivious  salt,  a  caput  mortuum  re- 
maining behind     Cadet,  in  analyzing  a  similar  concre- 
tion, found,  in  addition  to  the  above  products,  phospho- 
rus.   The  muriate  of  ammonia  was  afterward  disco- 
vered; and  Giobcrti,  Fourcroy,  and  Vauquelin,  in  their 
his  ones  of  the  intestinal  concretions  met  with  in  ata- 
mals,   describe  them  as  composed   of  the   aci  1  ilmis 
phospate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia   and  trf tne 
ammoniacal-magnesian  phosphate 

Some  specimens  contained  in  the  Edinburgh  mu- 
seum were  very  carefully  examined  by  Dr  T  ThTm 
son :  they  at  first  swam  in  water,  but  afterward  su^ 
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the  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.376  to  1.540.  Cold 
water  acquired  from  them  a  brownish  tinge,  and  took 
up  albumen,  winch  separated  In  wiute  flakes  by  bou- 
rne There  was  also  a  peculiar  brown  substance,  at 
first  dissolving  in  water,  but  rendered  nearly  insoluble 
by  slow  evaporation;  soluble  in  alcohol;  and  most 
nearly  resembling  vegetable  extract.  The  specimens 
likewise  contained  muriate  of  soda,  crystallizing  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water ;  phosphate  of 
lime,  precipitated  by  ammonia;  sulphate  of  soda  in 
minute  proportion;  and,  perhaps,  sulphate  of  lime. 
Alcohol  dissolved  the  peculiar  brown  matter  and  some 
of  the  salts  ,  caustic  potash,  the  albumen,  brown  mat- 
ter, and  perhaps  some  of  the  salts ;  and  muriatic  acid 
a  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  After  ail,  there  re- 
mained a  peculiar  substance,  having  the  colour  and 
texture  of  the  calculus ;  in  very  short  threads,  light, 
resembling  cork,  or  rather  agaric ;  tasteless,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  potash-ley,  and  muriatic  acid ; 
being  blackened,  and  partly  reduced  to  charcoal  by 
sulphuric  acid;  slowly  dissolving  by  heat,  without 
effervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  and  leaving  on  evapora- 
tion a  whitish  residue,  of  bitter  taste,  and  imperfectly 
soluble  in  water;  burning  with  a  bright  flame;  but 
differing  from  all  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
hitherto  examined,  and  distinguishable  from  wood, 
by  its  insolubility  in  potash-ley.  The  calculi  consisted 
of  alternate  layers,  or  intimate  mixtures  of  this  sub- 
stance and  phosphate  of  lime,  to  which  the  albumen 
and  brown  matter  served  as  a  cement,  the  other  sub- 
stances being  in  small  proportions.  Phosphate  of"  lime 
mixed  with  a  brown  animal  matter,  formed  the  exter- 
nal crust  of  some  of  the  specimens.  On  the  surface 
of  a  few  were  noticed  crystals  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  Tne  presence  of  neither  potash,  am- 
monia, carbonate  of  lime,  uric  acid,  nor  urea  couid  be 
detected. 

Varieties  have  also  been  found  by  Dr.  Henry  and 
Mr.  Brande,  exclusively  composed  of  magnesia,  of 
which  the  patients  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  vast 
quantities. —  See  Thomson's  Obs.  in  Monro's  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  &c.  p.  3b,  or  in  Medico- 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188,  189.) 

From  observations  made  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  it  ap- 
pears probable,  that  the  above  fibrous,  light,  thready 
Substance  is  derived  from  oats,  which  are  so  commonly 
taken  as  food  in  Scotland. 

•'  If  the  oat-seed  be  divested  of  its  husk,  minute 
needles  or  beards,  forming  a  small  brush,  are  seen 
planted  at  one  of  its  ends.  Dr.  Wollaston,  on  examin- 
ing these  needles  and  comparing  them  with  similar 
ones  detached  from  the  calculi,  and  forming  the  velvet 
substance  in  question,  satisfied  himself,  beyond  all 
doubt,  of  their  perfect  identity." — tMarcet  on  Calcu- 
lous Disorders,  p.  130,  8vo.  London,  1817.) 

The  specimen  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ure,  he  inferred  to  be 
a  modification  of  ambergris. — (.Diet,  of  Chemistry,  art. 
Intestinal  Concretions.) 

As  for  the  mixed  or  hepatico-gastric  calculi,  they 
have  for  their  nucleus  a  biliary  concretion,  round  wliich 
other  substances  contained  in  the  bowels  adhere ; 
hence,  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  are  formed  at  two  dis- 
tinct periods  in  two  different  situations,  and  among  va- 
rious fluids,  two  distinct  compositions  must  be  the  re- 
sult. Although,  says  Rubini,  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  scientific  analysis  of  this  species  of  calculus,  ex- 
cepting the  very  imperfect  one  by  Moreali,  reason 
shows  clearly  enough,  that,  if  two  separate  analyses 
were  made,  one  of  the  nucleus,  the  other  of  the  sur- 
rounding matter,  there  would  be  obtained  from  the 
nucleus  the  same  elements  as  those  of  an  hepatic  cal- 
culus, and  from  the  rest  those  of  an  intestinal  concre- 
tion.— (See  Pensieri  sulla  Varia  Origine,  <kc.  de'  Corpi 
calcolosi  che  vengono  espulsi  dal  tubo  gastrico,  p.  15— 

no 

As  the  same  author  remarks,  the  foregoing  princi- 
ples will  enable  us  to  determine  with  greater  precision 
than  formerly,  the  characters  which  appertain  to  the 
several  classes  of  calculi  liable  to  be  voided  from  the 
intestinal  canal ;  characters,  by  means  of  which  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding,  from  the  appearance 
of  one  of  these  concretions,  the  place  of  its  origin,  and 
its  peculiar  nature.  The  hepatic  calculus  being  com- 
posed of  bile,  and  also  of  adipocere,  its  characters  will 
be  such  as  indicate  the  predominance  of  a  uniform, 
oleaginous,  and  (what  Rubini  terms)  a  well-animalized 
principle.    The  gastric  or  intestinal  calculus,  arising  I 


from  the  union  of  various  salts,  earths,  and  other  prin- 
ciples, which  happen  to  be  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
will  have  very  different  characters,  generally  indicating 
its  earthy  saline  composition.  Lastly,  the  hepatico- 
gastric  calculus  will  present  a  union  of  the  different 
characters;  viz.  in  the  centre,  the  characters  of  the 
hepatic  calculus;  more  externally,  those  of  the  gastric. 

The  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  several  kinds  of 
calculi  from  each  other  may  be  divided  into  such  as 
may  be  termed  external,  being  derived  from  accidental 
circumstances  attending  the  foreign  body ;  and  others, 
which  may  be  called  internal,  being  deduced  from  the 
inherent  characters  belonging  to  the  composition  and 
nature  of  these  concretions. 

The  first  of  these  external  criteria  is  the  age  of  the 
patient.  C.  Stephanus,  Hoffmann,  Durande,  and  Mor- 
gagni  all  agree,  that  biliary  calculi  seldom  occur,  ex- 
cept in  subjects  of  advanced  age,  and  never  in  youth. 
And  Haller  writes,  "Juniores  et  pueros,  quantum 
novi,  numquarn  adfligit  morbus."  Morgagni  met  with 
sixty-one  old  persons  who  had  alvine  concretions,  but 
with  only  eight  young  persons,  not  one  of  whom  was 
a  child,  the  youngest  benig  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
eldest  twenty-nine.  To  these  I  may  add  the  instance 
reported  by  Saye,  in  which  a  stone  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  young  female 
aged  only  twelve. — (See  Journ.  des  Savins,  Sept. 
1097.)  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  attempted  to  be 
explained  by  Morgagni ;  but,  probably,  a  more  rational 
explanation  than  that  suggested  by  him,  will  be  found 
in  the  analysis  of  the  bde  of  old  and  young  subjects, 
as  made  by  Fourcroy  and  other  modern  chemists. 
From  these  and  other  observations,  collected  by  Ru- 
bini, it  is  rational  to  conclude,  that  when  an  alvine 
concretion  is  discharged  from  a  young  subject,  the 
chances  are,  that  it  is  not  a  biliary  one ;  though  if  the 
patient  be  of  advanced  age,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  foreign  substance  expelled  must  certainly  be  hepa- 
tic, because  gastric  or  intestinal  concretions  are  com- 
mon to  individuals  of  every  age. — i  Rubini,  op.  cit  p. 
18.)  Indeed,  with  the  latter  kind  of  calculi,  men  of 
advanced  age  and  women  are  said  to  be  most  frequently 
afflicted;  cliildren  and  young  persons  rarely  suffering, 
unless  the  formation  of  such  bodies  has  been  produced 
by  the  presence  of  fruit-stones,  or  other  indigestible 
substances,  which  serve  as  nuclei. —  Richeraud,  Noso- 
graphie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  433,  ed.  4.)  These  concretions  are 
also  sometimes  formed  in  patients  who  have  been 
confined  by  disease  a  long  while  in  a  recumbent  pos- 
ture. 

The  second  criterion  is  drawn  from  the  symptoms, 
which  precede  or  accompany  the  expulsion  of  the  cal- 
culus. Sense  of  heaviness,  irritation,  and  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  pain  about  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  navel,  bilious  vomiting,  jaundice,  and  either  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  or  constipation,  are  the  symptoms 
which  (especially  when  they  frequently  occur)  indicate 
the  hepatic  origin  of  the  calculus,  and  proceed  from  its 
passing  through  the  narrow  ducts  of  the  liver  or  gall- 
bladder towards  the  intestines.  The  most  carefid  ob- 
servations have  proved,  however,  that  these  symptoms 
are  only  to  be  depended  upon  when  taken  collectively, 
and  that  no  single  one  gives  any  certain  information. 
Also,  if  their  presence  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  hepa- 
tic origin  of  the  calculus,  their  absence  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  concretion  being 
of  the  intestinal  kind. — (Rubini,  p.  19.) 

Third  criterion.  A  calculus  voided  may  be  set  down 
as  undoubtedly  hepatic,  if  accompanied  by  others  un- 
equivocally of  this  nature.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Brun- 
ner,  and  in  another  by  Vater,  the  absence  of  certain 
symptoms  in  the  first,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  calcu- 
lus in  the  second,  created  doubts  whether  the  concre- 
tions were  not  more  likely  to  be  of  the  intestinal  kind, 
than  of  the  hepatic.  At  length,  the  bodies  having  been 
opened,  the  presence  of  other  similar  culculi  in  the 
gall-bladders  afforded  an  adequate  criterion. 

Morgagni  lays  down  a  fourth  criterion,  deduced  from 
the  number  of'  the  calculi  voided ;  which,  if  very  nu- 
merous, are  to  be  considered  as  biliary.  Rubini  points 
out,  however,  the  fallacy  of  this  test ;  both  hepatic  and 
gastric  concretions  being  sometimes  single,  sometimes 
in  various  numbers  even  up  to  a  thousand ;  and  he 
refers  to  a  case  where  a  very  large  number  of  concretions 
of  the  gastric  description  were  voided,  as  leported  by 
Konig.  The  test  here  suggested,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  generally  valid ;  for,  the  number  of  in- 
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testinal  concretions  is  rarely  more  than  two,  though 
sometimes  vary  considerable. — (T.  Thomson.  See 
Med.  Chir.  Journ  vol.  4,  p.  189.) 

I  shall  now  follow  Rubini,  and  notice  those  charac- 
ters of  alvine  concretions,  which  he  calls  internal,  and 
are  deduced  from  their  quality  and  composition,  begin- 
ning with  the  criterion  furnished  by  the  size  of  the  ex- 
traneous substance  voided.  As  the  biliary  ducts  are 
narrow,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  calculus  be  above  a 
certain  size,  it  cannot  have  passed  in  this  state  sud- 
denly through  those  narrow  tubes,  and  consequently 
must  be  either  of  the  gastric  description  or  mixed, 
having  quitted  the  hepatic  system  while  small,  and 
afterward  increased  within  the  alimentary  canal.  Un- 
questionably, as  Rubini  admits,  this  criterion  has  con- 
siderable weight,  especially  when  the  discharge  of  the 
calculus  has  not  been  preceded  by  pain,  or  other  symp- 
toms indicating  such  violent  distention,  as  the  above 
ducts  must  have  suffered  from  the  passage  of  the 
foreign  body.  These  are  certainly  capable  of  being 
dilated  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  some  facts,  already 
noticed  in  this  article,  sufficiently  prove;  but  such 
dilatation  can  never  happen  without  pain,  irritation, 
and  a  serious  train  of  sympathetic  effects.  Rubini  re- 
marks, this  criterion  will  only  apply  to  large,  and  not 
to  diminutive  concretions.  A  biliary  calculus,  of  pro- 
digious size,  was  found  by  Mr.  Brayne,  of  Banbury,  to 
have  passed  by  ulceration  directly  from  the  cavity  of 
the  gall-bladder  into  that  of  the  duodenum,  whence  it 
made  its  way  through  the  rest  of  the  bowels,  and  was 
voided  from  the  anus.— (.See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12.) 

A  second  criterion  is  the  colour  of  the  calculus; 
a  test  admitted  by  Moreau,  who  asserts,  that  biliary 
calculi  are  yellow  or  green,  and  intestinal  ones  gray- 
ish brown  or  black.  But,  says  Rubini,  one  need  only 
look  at  various  specimens  of  alvine  concretions,  and 
read  the  statements  of  authors  who  have  seen  a  great 
many  of  them,  particularly  Morgagni  and  Soemmer- 
ing, to  comprehend,  that  any  criterion  deduced  from 
their  colour  is  most  fallacious,  every  species  of  them 
presenting  great  variety  in  this  particular.  And  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  bile  and  the  intestinal  fluids, 
whence  these  concretions  arc  formed,  differ  in  colour 
in  different  individuals,  according  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, in  health  and  disease.  One  species  of 
hepatic  calculus  has  a  white  colour,  but  is  sometimes 
yellow  or  greenish.  Another  is  of  a  round  or  poly- 
gonal shape,  and  often  of  a  gray  colour  externally,  and 
brown  within.  A  third  is  of  a  deep  brown  or  green 
colour.— (See  Ure's  Diet,  of  Chemistry,  art.  Gall- 
stones.) The  smaller  intestinal  concretions  examined 
by  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  destitute  of  coating,  resembled 
bad  yellow  ochre  ;  the  larger  were  encrusted  with  an 
earthy  matter,  of  a  coffee  colour,  and  purple  or  some- 
times white. — (See  Monro  on  the  Human  Gullet,  &c, 
and  Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  188.) 

Third  criterion.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  nu- 
cleus will  enable  one  to  judge  whether  a  calculus  be 
gastric  or  hepatic.  A  biliary  concretion  has  no  nucleus, 
properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  foreign 
body  in  its  centre.  When  a  transverse  section  is  made 
of  such  a  calculus,  one  finds  either  a  cavity  in  its  mid- 
dle, or  else  nothing  by  which  this  part  of  its  substance 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  or  if  a  nucleus  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  part  of  the  concretion  be  apparent 
there,  it  consists  merely  of  bile,  either  grumous,  dif- 
ferently coloured,  or  more  or  less  fluid  than  the  rest  of 
the  calculus,  but  winch  is  nevertheless  invariably  bile. 
On  the  contrary,  every  gastric  concretion  has,  as  it  were, 
an  extraneous  nucleus,  as  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have 
explained  in  their  essay  upon  the  intestinal  calculi  met 
with  in  animals.  Ruysch  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  gives  an 
account  of  some  alvine  concretions  which  were  formed 
round  grains  of  seed.  Birch  records  an  example  of 
a  crystallized  calculus  formed  round  a  leaden  bullet. 
Halfer  met  with  a  calculus  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
an  iron  nail.  Concretions  formed  upon  fruit-stones  are 
recorded  by  Clarke,  White,  and  Hey,  and  also  in  the 
Edinb.  Sled.  Essays.  Instances  in  which  the  nucleus 
was  a  small  portion  of  bone  are  related  in  the  latter 
work,  and  also  by  Hooke  and  Coe.  Romberg  and 
others  describe  alvine  concretions  formed  round  indu- 
rated excrementitious  matter;  and  many  similar  cases 
are  specified  by  Vallisnieri,  Van  Swieten,  and  others. 
In  the  hepatico-gastric  calculus  the  biliary  concretions 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  gastric.  According  to  Dr. 
T.  Thomson,  the  nucleus  is  commonly  a  cherry-stone. 


a  small  piece  of  bone,  or  a  biliary  calculus.- (See  Med 
Chir.  .lourn.  vol.  4,  p.  188.)  „ni*n. 

A  fourth  criteria  is  deduced  from  a i  certain  unctu 
osity  which  belongs  to  biliary  calculi,  but  not  to  those 
of  tne  gastric  class.  Th.s  character  tai more  palpable 
when  the  calculus  has  been  recently  voided,  or  when  it 
is  handled  with  warm  fingers.  The  uric. uos. .  v  s bU 
more  evident  when  the  concretion  is  cut  >■«,«» 
the  knife,  saw,  or  fingers  become  smeared  with  sapona- 
ceous particles,  which  adhere  to  them  I  11  or  de .  to 
denote  an  hepatic  calculus,  however  the.  ™c*nofflty 
must  pervade  its  whole  substance,  and  not  merely  ap- 
pear towards  its  outside;  for  a  gastric,  earthy,  saline 
concretion  may  by  accident  become  coated  as  it  passes 
through  the  bowels,  with  a  stratum  ol  bile  or  sapona- 
ceous matter.  When  the  unctuosity  is  deficient  exter- 
nally, or  in  the  outer  lamina?  of  a  calculus  but  is  found 
in  its  interior,  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  hepatico- 
gastric  formation  of  the  concretion. 

Fifth  criterion.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  calculus, 
the  property  wliich  it  has  of  floating  or  sinking  m  wa- 
ter, has  been  long  considered  as  a  test  of  its  species. 
The  hepatic  calculus  is  generally  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  as  most  oily  substances  are :  on  the  con- 
trary, gastric  calculi  are  specifically  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, like  all  earthy  saline  matter,  and  of  course  sink  in 
that  fluid.  This  criterion  was  often  employed  by  Re- 
verhorst,  Femelius,  and  others,  for  distinguishing  va- 
rious concretions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  regular,  as 
many  biiiary  calculi  swim  only  a  little  while  and  then 
sink.  The  specific  gravity  of  that  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Ure,  of  Glasgow,  was  1.0135.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Journ. 
vol.  4,  p.  179.)  As  Rubini  observes,  this  test  will  not 
answer  for  hepatico-gastric  calculi,  which  are  subject 
to  great  anomalies.— (Pensieri,  &c.  p.  22.)  Neverthe- 
less, the  most  correct  modern  examinations  prove,  that 
gastric  concretions  have  a  specific  gravity  varying 
from  1.376  to  1.540  (Dr.  T.  Thomson  in  Monro's  Morb. 
Anat.  &c),  and  consequently  their  general  character  is 
to  be  heavier  than  biliary  calculi. 

A  sixth  criterion  is  that  proposed  by  Vicq  d'Azyr  in 
the  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Royale  de  Med.,  and  deduced  from 
the  figure  of  the  crystallization.  According  to  this 
writer,  intestinal  concretions  crystallize  in  concentric 
laminae,  shaped  like  a  cock's  comb,  while  the  crystalli- 
zations of  biliary  calculi  are  radiated  and  needle-shaped. 
Although  this  criterion  is  ingeniously  founded  upon 
the  known  laws  by  wliich  every  crystallized  substance 
assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  shape,  yet  it  may 
be  generally  observed  with  respect  to  the  mark  of  dis- 
tinction here  proposed,  that  the  concretions  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking  are  usually  too  compound,  and 
too  much  disturbed  in  their  crystallization  to  exhibit  a 
regularity,  for  which  simplicity  and  quietude  are  indis- 
pensable. Hence  many  of  these  concretions  do  not 
present  the  slightest  vestige  of  crystallization,  while 
others  scarcely  show  a  trace  of  it,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  misshapen  mass.  The  white-coloured  hepatic 
calculus  when  broken  is  said  to  present  crystalline 
plates  or  striae,  brilliant  and  white  like  mica.  The  round 
or  polygonal  one  which  is  often  of  a  gray  colour  exter- 
nally, and  brown  within,  is  described  as  consisting  of 
concentric  layers  of  inspissated  bile,  usually  with  a 
nucleus  of  the  white  crystalline  matter  in  the  centre. 
Lastly,  the  hepatic  calculi,  of  a  deep  brown  or  green 
colour,  when  broken,  are  said  to  exhibit  a  number  of 
crystals  of  the  substance  resembling  spermaceti,  mixed 
with  inspissated  bile.— (See  Ure's  Diet.  art.  Gall-stones.) 
With  respect  to  the  special  shape  assigned  by  Vicq 
d'Azyr  to  the  two  classes  of  alvine  concretions,  it  may 
be  observed  that  his  specimens  were  taken  from  animals, 
and  that  consequently  the  inferences  made  from  them 
are  not  applicable  to  substances  of  an  analogous  nature 
discharged  from  the  human  body ;  because,  as  the  bile 
varies  in  different  animals,  so  must  the  formative  prin- 
ciples of  the  calculous  crystallizations.  It  is  farther 
remarked  by  Rubini  that  the  substance  termed  adipo- 
cire,  which  is  the  basis  of  biliary  concretions,  was  not 
found  by  Poulletier  in  hepatic  calculi  taken  from  horned 
cattle. 

A  seventh  criterion  is  founded  upon  the  inflammabi- 
lity of  an  alvine  calculus.  A  biliary  concretion  being 
commonly  made  up  altogether  of  unctuous  matter 
liquefies  when  subjected  to  heat,  smokes,  emits  a  flame' 
and  burns.  When  this  experiment  is  made  m  close 
vessels,  the  products  are  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas 
oil,  and  ammonia:  some  carbon  and  earth  remaining 
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behind.  An  intestinal  concretion,  on  the  other  hand, 
decrepitates  or  turns  black,  but  generally  does  not  burn. 
One  specimen  examined  by  Dr.  Ure,  when  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  400°  I'.,  fused  into  a  black  mass, 
and  exhaled  a  copious  white  smoke,  in  the  odour  of 
wliich  was  recognised  that  of  ambergris,  mixed  with 
the  smell  of  burning  fat.  Exposed  in  a  platina  capsule 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  it  burned  with  much  flame  and 
smoke,  leaving  no  appreciable  residuum. — 'See  Ure's 
Diet,  of  Chemistry,  art.  Intestinal  Concretions.) 

The  eighth  criterion  depends  upon  the  solubility  of 
calculi  in  an  oily  menstruum.  Haller  dissolved  biliary 
calculi  in  oil  of  turpentine;  Dietrick  found  them  solu- 
ble in  oil  of  sweet  almonds ;  and  Gren  in  oils  in  gene- 
ral. But  intestinal  calculi  are  not  so  readily  dissolved 
by  any  of  these  menstrua. 

The  ninth  criterion  is  founded  upon  the  solubility  of 
the  calculus  in  alcohol.  In  biliary  calculi  this  solubility 
is  not  always  the  same;  but  as  this  point  has  been 
already  spoken  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it ; 
and  I  shall  merely  add,  that  while  hepatic  concretions 
are  almost  always  more  or  less  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
those  of  the  gastric  kind  resist  this  menstruum. 

Though  the  above  criteria  are  interesting,  as  tending 
to  establish  distinctions  between  the  different  species 
of  divine  concretions,  it  merits  attention  that  not  one 
of  them  taken  separately  is  at  all  certain  and  pathogno- 
monic. It  may  happen,  says  Rubini,  that  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  biliary  secretion,  and  an  irregularity  in 
the  crystallization  and  accumulation  of  the  matter,  may 
cause  salts  atid  earths  to  predominate  in  hepatic  con- 
cretions, in  which  circumstance  their  usual  oily  quality 
will  be  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  formation 
of  an  intestinal  concretion,  oily  adipose  matter  may 
accidentally  adhere  to  it,  so  as  to  disguise  its  wonted 
character.  If  uniformity  of  characters  and  physical 
properties  depend  upon  uniformity  of  elementary  con- 
stituent principles,  it  can  hardly  happen  even  in  the 
natural  healthy  state  of  the  secretions,  because  age, 
sex,  and  other  particular  circumstances  of- the  indivi- 
dual will  always  make  a  difference  in  the  proportions 
of  those  principles.  How  then  can  identity  of  results 
be  expected  in  a  diseased  state  of  the  process  of  secre- 
tion ! — Such  reflections  may  explain  how  Morgagni 
among  others  met  with  many  biliary  calculi  which 
were  not  inflammable ;  with  others  which  did  not  give 
a  yellow  tinge  to  water ;  and  with  some  which  floated 
or  sunk  in  water,  according  as  they  had  been  recently 
or  long  discharged;  while  Gren  found  some  of  these 
calculi  insoluble  in  alcohol,  <fec. — 'Rubini,  p.  24,  25.) 

Moreali  put  a  piece  of  the  outer  part  of  an  alvine 
concretion  into  nitrous  acid,  when  a  considerable  effer- 
vescence took  place,  and  the  substance  afterward  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Now  as  this  calculus  had  a  nucleus, 
it  must  have  been  of  the  hepatico-gastric  kind,  and  the 
experiment  was  therefore  made  only  with  the  intesti- 
nal part  of  it.  Should  the  experiment  be  often  repeated 
with  the  same  result,  says  Rubini,  it  would  furnish 
another  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  two  species  of 
calculi;  those  being  intestinal  which  effervesce,  and 
others  being  hepatic  which  do  not  effervesce,  but  yield 
globules  of  wax-like,  oily  matter. — (P.  28.) 

For  additional  chemical  observations  on  biliary  and 
other  alvine  concretions,  the  reader  is  particularly  re- 
ferred to  Rubini's  interesting  memoir,  Vicq  d'A/.yr's 
essay  in  the  Hist,  de  la  Society  Royale  de  Medecine,  an 
1779;  the  writings  of  Foureroy,  Vauquelin,  and  The- 
nard;  Thomson's  account  of  the  subject  in  Monro's 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  &c. ;  Marcet 
on  Calculous  Disorders ;  and  some  interesting  experi- 
ments bv  Dr.  Ure,  related  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  Medico-CMr.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  177,  <fcc.  Also  Ure's 
valuable  Diet,  of  Chemistry. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of  biliary  cal- 
culi, the  subject  not  being  generally  one  for  which  any 
surgical  proceeding  is  advisable,  I  may  be  very  brief. 
The  medicine  which  is  alleged  by  Durande,  a  physician 
at  Dijon,  to  be  the  best  solvent  for  them,  consists  of 
three  parts  of  sulphuric  ether  and  two  parts  of  oil  of 
turpentine.  It  is  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  3ij  every 
morning;  purgatives  being  previously  exhibited  for  a 
few  >l:n  a.  The  efficacy  of  this  medicine  is  also  corro- 
borated by  Soemmering  and  Richler.  T~  these  state- 
ments, however,  some  doubts  must  be  cached ;  be- 
cause what  symptoms  and  circumstanc—  will  ever 
unequivocally  prove,  that  there  were  biliary  calculi  in 
the  bowels,  and  that  they  have  been  dissolved  by  this 


medicine?  And  how  can  the  product  of  sucn  solution 
be  got  at  and  examined  ?  But  admitting  the  authenti- 
city of  the  cases,  doubts  must  exist  of  the  solvent  ac- 
tion of  the  remedy ;  since  at  a  temperature  below  that 
of  the  human  body,  the  ether  separates  from  the  tur- 
pentine and  is  volatilized. — vSee  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
t.  3.  p.  404,  465.) 

A  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder  or  one  of  the  biliary 
ducts  sometimes  produces  so  much  irritation,  that  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  take  place,  and  if  the  ab 
scess  point  outwardly,  the  stone  may  escape  externally 
and  a  termination  be  put  to  the  patient's  sufferings 
Heberden  records  a  case  of  this  description ;  and  anothei 
is  given  by  Mr.  Blagden.— :See  Med.  Trans,  of  the  Col 
lege  of  Physicians,  vol.  5,  and  Thomas  in  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  106.  And  for  other  instances,  the  follow- 
ing works  referred  to  by  Ploucquet :  Acrel,  Diss  deCho- 
lclithis,  Upsal,  1788,  p.  204;  Act.  Natur.  Cur.  vol.  6, 
Obs.  69;  Bartholinus,  Act.  Hafn.  4,  Obs.  46;  Block, 
Med.  Bemerk,  p.  27;  Gooch's  Works,  vol.  2,  157—161; 
Johnston  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  50,  p.  2,  548;  Petit,  Mem. 
de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  1,  p.  182—185 ;  Sandifort,  Tab.  Anat. 
Fasc.  3;  Schlichting  in  Bald.  N.  Magas,  b.  9,  p.  210; 
Vogler  in  Museum  der  Heilkunde,  b.  4,  p.  91 ;  Haller, 
Collect.  Diss.  Pract.  3,  No.  107.) 

It  was  J.  L.  Petit  \vlio  first  suggested  the  bold  prac 
tice  of  making,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  incision 
into  the  gall-bladder,  in  order  to  extract  biliary  calculi 
This  proceeding,  however,  is  liable  to  serious  objections, 
arising  not  only  from  the  usual  difficulty  of  knowing 
positively  whether  there  is  a  calculus  in  the  gall-blad- 
der, but  also  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether 
this  viscus  is  adherent  to  the  peritoneum,  without  wliich 
state  of  things,  the  operation  would  cause  an  extrava- 
sation of  bile,  enteritis,  and  death.  Petit  himself,  in- 
deed, mentions  three  cases  in  wliich  distention  of  the 
gall-bladder  was  mistaken  for  an  abscess,  and  punc- 
tured. In  two  of  these  examples  the  consequences 
were  fatal,  there  having  been  no  adhesion  between  that 
organ  and  the  peritoneum  to  prevent  the  bile  from  get- 
ting among  the  bowels :  the  other  patient  was  saved 
by  this  fortunate  circumstance. — (See  Traite1  des  Mai. 
Chir.  1. 1,  p.  262,  <fcc.)  However,  if  a  case  were  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  which  an  abscess  had  formed  and  broken, 
leaving  an  aperture  in  which  the  calculus  could  be 
plainly  felt,  the  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  sufficient  opening  for  its  extraction. 

The  symptoms  induced  by  the  lodgement  of  large 
concretions  in  the  bowels  are  of  a  formidable  descrip- 
tion :  severe  pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  diar- 
rhoea, violent  vomitings  of  blood  and  mucus,  a  dis- 
charge of  thin  fetid  matter  from  the  rectum,  a  difficulty 
of  voiding  the  excrement,  an  afflicting  tenesmus,  extreme 
emaciation,  and  debility. 

That  the  foregoing  account  is  not  exaggerated,  may 
be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  cases,  and  remarks  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  C.  White,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hey. 

In  cases  like  that  reported  by  Mr.  Hey  (Pract.  Obs. 
p.  509,  ed.  2),  where  the  colon  was  completely  ob- 
structed, surgeons  have  been  advised  to  cut  into  that 
bowel,  and  extract  the  foreign  body.  Let  the  inexpe- 
rienced admirer  of  curious  feats  with  the  scalpel,  how 
ever,  pause  a  little,  before  he  ventures  to  make  up  his 
mind  upon  this  matter ;  and  at  all  events  let  him  know, 
that  some  serious  mistakes  have  nearly  been  made: 
"  upon  the  very  bold  operation  of  cutting  out  these 
concretions  when  lodged  in  the  colon,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Monro,  senior  (See  Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Gullet,  <fec.  p.  63  i,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  state 
that  the  diagnosis  is  so  difficult,  that  in  one  case  where 
the  operation  was  strongly  advised,  it  turned  out  upon 
dissection  that  the  disease  was  a  scirrhous  pylonis." — 
(See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  33,  p.  112.) 

Sometimes  patients  ultimately  get  well  by  voiding 
the  concretions  either  by  vomiting  or  stool.  Mr.  C. 
White  gives  us  an  account  of  some  instances  of  this 
kind:  in  one,  fourteen  concretions  on  plumb-stones 
were  discharged  from  the  anus ;  in  another,  twenty-one 
similar  bodies  were  ejected  from  the  stomach. 

When  such  concretions  are  not  particularly  large 
and  indurated,  they  sometimes  admit  of  expulsion  by 
doses  of  castor  oil,  oleaginous  clysters,  <kc.  But  in 
other  instances  their  extraction  must  be  attempted  if 
their  situation  in  the  rectum  will  permit.  It  may  be 
done  with  a  pair  of  lithotomy  forceps  or  with  the  sort 
of  scoop  used  for  taking  frauments  of  stone  out  of  the 
bladder.    In  this  manner  Mr.  C.  White  succeeded  in 
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removing  two  alvine  concretions  from  the  rectum 
nearly  as  big  as  his  list.  When  the  spincter  ani  will 
not  allow  the  concretion  to  be  taken  out,  the  muscle 
should  be  divided  at  its  posterior  angle.  According  to 
Richerand,  such  a  division  does  not  permanently  weaken 
its  fibres  in  a  perceptible  degree,  and  its  paralysis 
never  originates  from  this  cause. — (Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3, 
p.  434.  edit.  4.)  Mareschal,  after  a  proper  dilatation 
with  a  scalpel,  extracted  from  the  rectum  an  alvine  con- 
cretion which  weighed  two  ounces  and  a  half,  and  was 
of  an  oval  form,  its  greatest  diameter  being  two  inches 
eight  lines,  and  its  smaller  one  inch  seven  lines. — (See 
Mi' in.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.) 

A.  Petermann,  Scrutinium  Icteri  ex  calculis  vesicula? 
Fellis,  occasione  casus  cujusdam  singularis.  Lips. 
1696.  Alb.  Haller,  De  Calculis  Felleis  frequentioribus 
Observationes,  4to.  Gott.  1749.  T.  Coe,  A  Treatise  on 
Biliary  Concretions,  8vo.  Lond.  1757.  Imbert,  De  Va- 
rus Calculorum  biliarium  Speciebus,  &c.  4to.  Monsp. 
1758.  De  Vries,  Diss,  de  Calculo  biliario,  et  sectione 
fellcae  vesiculae,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1759.  Walther 
de  Concrementis  Terrestribus  in  variis  partibus  cor- 
poris humani  repertis.  Fol.  Acrol.  1775 :  the  most  va- 
luable work  on  the  subject  at  this  period.  Hochstetter, 
De  Cholelithis  Humanis,  4to.  Tub.  1763.  Vicq  d'Azyr, 
Hist,  de  la  Socitte  Royale  de  Med.  1779.  A  valuable 
production,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  kinds  of 
crystallization  observable  in  hepatic  and  intestinal  cal- 
culi. Durande,  Memoire  sur  les  pierres  biliaires,  et 
sur  l'eflicacite  du  melange  d'other  vitriolique  et  d'esprit 
de  tcrebinthine  dans  le  colique  hepatique  produite  par 
ces  concretions,  vol.  1  des  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Dijon, 
8vo.  p.  199,  an  1763.  S.  T.  Soemmering,  De  Concre- 
mentis biliariis  corporis  humani,  8vo.  Traj.  ad  Rhen. 
1795.  B.  Brunie,  Essai  sur  les  Calculs  biliaires,  4to. 
Paris,  1803.  Fourcroy,  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des  Sciences, 
1789,  et  Syst.  des  Connoissances  Chim.  t.  10,  p.  53 — 
CO.  Dr.  Bostock,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  137. 
Marcet's  Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of 
Calculous  Disorders,  8vo.  Lond.  1317.  J.  F.  Meckel, 
Handbuck  der  Pathol.  Anat.  b.  2,  p.  455,  <fec.  Leipz. 
1818.  P.  Rubini,  Pensieri  sulla  varia  Origine  e  Natura 
de  Corpi  calcolosi  die  vengono  talvolta  espulsi  dal 
Tubo  Gastrico  Memoria,  4to.  Verona,  1808.  James 
Kennedy,  An  Account  of  a  Morbid  Concretion  dis- 
charged from  the  Rectum,  and  in  its  Chemical  Charac- 
ters closely  resembling  Ambergris ;  with  Historical  Re- 
marks: see  Medico-Chir.  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  177,&c.  1817. 
Monro's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gullet,  Sto- 
mach, and  Intestines,  8vo.  Edinb.  1811.  The  account 
of  alvine  concretions  in  this  work  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art. 
Bezoard,  et  Calculs  Biliaires.  Nothing  of  much  con- 
sequence in  either  of  these  articles.  Moscovius,  Diss, 
de  Calculorum  Animalium  eorumque  imprimis  bilioso- 
rum  origine  et  natura.  Berol.  1812.  Cases  in  Surgery, 
by  C.  White,  8vo.  Lond.  1770,  p.  17.  Philos.  Trans, 
abridged,  vol.  5,  p.  256,  et  seq.  Edinb.  Med.  Essays  and 
Obs.vol.  1,  p.  301.  Ibid.  vol.  5,  p.  431.  Essays,  Phys. 
and  Literary,  vol.  2,  p.  345.  Leigh's  Natural  History 
of  Lancashire,  plate  1,  fig.  4.  W.  Hay's  Practical  Obs. 
in  Surgery,  p.  507,  ed.  2.  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chi- 
rurgicale.  t.  3,  p.  433,  ed.  4.  Thomas  in  Med.  Chir. 
Transactions,  vol.  6,  p.  98.  T.  Brayne,  An  Account 
of  Two  Cases  of  Biliary  Calculi  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions :  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12.  Ure's  Chemical 
Diet,  articles,  Intestinal  Concretions  and  Gall-stones. 

AMAUROSIS.  (From  a/iavpdu),  to  darken  or  ob- 
scure.) Giitta  serena.  Suftusio  nigra.  Fr.  L'Amau- 
rose ;  Germ.  Schwarzer  Staar.  According  to  Beei  the 
term  amaurosis  properly  means  that  diminution  or  total 
loss  of  sight  which  immediately  depends  upon  a  mor- 
bid state  of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve,  whether  tliis 
morbid  state  exist  as  the  only  defect,  or  be  complicated 
with  other  mischief;  whether  it  be  a  primary  affection, 
or  a  secondary  one  induced  by  previous  disease  of  other 
parts  of  the  eye.  Or  we  may  say,  with  a  critical  wri- 
ter, that  the  term  amaurosis  designates  all  affections 
of  the  nerves  of  vision,  which  produce  either  complete 
or  partial  loss  of  sight,  whether  this  arise  from  obvious 
or  inferred  organic  disease,  or  from  a  diminution  or  loss 
of  sensibility  in  the  eye,  which  cannot  be  traced  to 
change  of  structure  or  any  other  evident  cause.— (See 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  and  Surgery,  vol.  4,  p.  166.) 

The  definition  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  Lectures 
appears  to  be  correct  and  comprehensive.  Amaurosis 
and  gutta  serena,  lie  remarks,  arc  names  applied  indif- 
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ferently  to  those  forms  of  blindness  which  result  from 
an  affection  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye,  whether 
it  be  seated  in  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  sensonum ;  or 
whether  this  affection  be  produced  immediately  by  vas- 
cular congestion,  inflammation,  or  organic  change;  or 
indirectly  by  sympathy  with  other  organs. 

From  these  definitions,  which  comprehend  every 
form  of  amaurosis,  it  is  evident  that  this  affection  does 
not  uniformly  take  place  as  a  single  independent  disor- 
der; but  not  unfrequently  presents  itself  as  a  symptom- 
atic effect  of  some  other  disease  of  the  eye ;  a  fact 
exemplified  in  cases  of  hydrophthalmia,  anophthalmia, 
glaucoma,  &c.  And,  as  Mr.  Wardrop  observes,  amau- 
rosis in  its  usual  acceptation  signifies  a  symptom  of 
disease  as  well  as  a  distinct  affection.— (Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  165, 8vo. 
Lond.  1818.)  With  respect  to  the  mere  name  of  the 
kind  of  disease  here  implied  by  amaurosis,  its  correct- 
ness will  remain  the  same,  whether  the  iris  be  moveable 
or  immoveable ;  whether  the  pupil  be  preternaturally 
enlarged  or  contracted;  and  whether  it  be  perfectly 
clear  and  transparent,  or  more  or  less  turbid  ;  for  the 
name  only  refers  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve,  and  not  to  the  condition  of  the  sight  in 
general.  When  the  long-established  name  of  amauro- 
sis is  received  with  this  precise  meaning,  there  will  not 
be  the  slightest  danger  of  confounding  the  disease  with 
other  affections  of  the  eye.  However,  when  it  is  wished 
to  make  out  the  very  different  forms  and  kinds  of  amau- 
rosis, the  foregoing  appearances  of  the  iris  and  pupil 
are  considerations  of  great  importance. — (See  Beer's 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  420,  &c. 
Wien.  1817.) 

I  think  it  also  of  importance  that  surgeons  should 
well  understand  what  Mr.  Travers  has  particularly 
mentioned,  that  the  term  "  amaurosis"  comprehends  all 
those  imperfections  of  vision  which  depend  upon  a 
morbid  condition,  whether  affecting  structure  or  func- 
tion of  the  sentient  apparatus  proper  to  the  organ. — 
(See  his  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  293.) 

Beer  reckons  four  species  of  amaurosis. 

The  first  is  a  genuine  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  which  consists  peculiarly 
and  entirely  in  an  impairment  or  loss  of  vision,  without 
any  morbid  change  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  eye. 
To  this  case  the  epithet  "proper  functional,"  used  by 
Mr.  Travers,  would  be  applicable. 

Secondly,  there  is  an  amaurosis,  which,  besides 
being  attended  with  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  vision, 
is  also  accompanied  with  appearances  of  disease  in  the 
organic  matter  of  the  eye. 

Thirdly,  there  is  another  amaurosis,  in  which,  to- 
gether with  the  above  principal  symptom,  viz.  weak- 
ness or  loss  of  sight,  there  are  also  morbid  phenomena 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  the  eye  in  general,  or  its  parti- 
cular textures,  and  especially  in  the  action  of  its  irrita- 
ble parts. 

Lastly,  Beer  says,  he  can  often  point  out  an  amau- 
rosis in  which  all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the 
three  preceding  cases  are  more  or  less  combined.— 
(See  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  478.) 

The  genuine  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  consisting  of 
a  mere  diminution  or  loss  of  sight,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  other  defect,  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon 
forms  of  complaint,  not  only  because  singly  operating 
causes  are  few,  but  because  they  can  rarely  operate 
directly  upon  the  optic  nerves. 

In  the  true  uncomplicated  amaurosis,  merely  the  vital 
qualities  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  are  affected,  and 
after  death  notliing  preternatural  can  be  traced  in  those 
parts  either  within  or  on  the  outside  of  the  eveball.  It 
is,  in  short,  the  case  in  which  the  functions  of  the  retina 
have  become  imperfect  or  destroyed,  the  eye  appearing 
in  other  respects  sound. 

According  to  Beer,  this  simple  unmixed  form  of 
amaurosis  is  subdivisible  into  that  amaurotic  weak- 
ness of  sight  or  blindness,  which  depends  upon  the  vi- 
tality or  rattier  sensibility  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
being  too  highly  raised,  and  into  another  case  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  which  is  peculiarly  and  entirely  refera- 
ble to  depression  of  such  vitality  or  sensibility  The 
first  example  is  much  less  common  than  the  second 

Amaurosis  does  not  constantly  attack  both  eves'  at 

i'jw.r  re;  rr,e<rntlyone  is  ^^T^r^i 

after  the  other,  and  it  is  not  unusual  even  for  one  eve 
to  remain  sound  during  life,  while  the  other  is  com- 
pletely bhnd.    This  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  dispoTi 
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tlon  to  the  disease  in  one  eye  being  quite  local,  and  in 
part  upon  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the  complaint  ex- 
lending  their  operation  only  to  the  eye  affected.  Where 
also  thi'  origin  of  amaurosis  seems  to  depend  altogether 
upon  constitutional  causes,  one  eye  is  not  unfrequently 
attacked  much  sooner  than  the  other;  though  in  these 
examples,  it  is  more  rare  to  find  the  eye  which  does  not 
suffer  at  first  continue  perfectly  unaffected. — (Beer,  b. 
2,  p.  422.)  As  a  general  observation.  Mr.  Wardrop 
thinks  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  only  one  eye  be- 
comes at  first  amaurotic  from  a  sympathetic  affection, 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  other  eye  becoming  blind  ; 
but  that  when  amaurosis  is  produced  by  any  organic 
change  in  one  eye,  the  other  is  very  liable  to  be  sympa- 
thetically affected — (Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  190.)  Amaurosis  may  not 
completely  hinder  vision,  a  diminished  power  of  seeing 
often  remaining  during  life.  Hence  the  division  of 
cases  into  perfect  and  imperfect ;  which  latter,  how- 
ever, sometimes  attain  a  degree  in  which  the  patient  is 
only  just  able  to  distinguish  light,  the  direction  of  its 
rays,  and  its  degree. 

Imperfect  amaurosis,  besides  being  characterized  by 
a  considerable  weakness  of  sight,  approaching  to  real 
blindness  (Amblyopia  Amauroticaj,  is  mostly  compli- 
cated with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  other  morbid 
appearances,  which  merit  serious  attention. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  symptomatic 
appearances  of  imperfect  amaurosis  is  a  detective  in- 
terrupted vision  (visus  interruptus).  For  instance, 
when  the  patient  is  reading,  single  syllables,  words,  or 
lines  cannot  be  seen,  unless  the  eye  be  first  directed  to 
them  by  a  movement  of  the  whole  head,  and  greater 
or  less  portions  of  other  objects  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  indistinguishable.  Sometimes,  amaurotic  pa- 
tients can  see  only  the  upper  or  lower,  or  the  left  or 
the  right  half  of  objects  (Visus  dimidiatus;  Amau- 
rosis dimidiata ;  Hemiopia;  Hemiopsia.) 

Sometimes,  when  the  patient  shuts  one  eye,  he  can 
only  distinguish  the  halves  of  objects ;  but  if  he  open 
both  eyes,  he  sees  every  thing  in  its  natural  form.  In 
this  case,  according  to  Schmucker,  one  eye  is  sound, 
and  only  some  fibres  of  the  nerve  of  sight  are  injured 
in  the  other. — (Vermischte  Chir.  Schrift.  b.  2,  p.  12.) 

There  are  likewise  some  not  very  uncommon  cases 
of  imperfect  amaurosis,  in  which  the  patient  can- 
not see  an  object,  unless  it  be  held  in  a  particular 
direction  before  the  eye ;  but  when  the  eye  or  head  is 
moved  in  the  least,  he  loses  all  view  of  the  thing, 
and  cannot  easily  get  sight  of  it  again. — (Beer,  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkraukheiten,  b.  2,  p.  424.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  is  remarked  by  Richter,  that  patients 
who  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  blind,  sometimes  have 
a  small  part  of  the  retina  which  is  still  susceptible  of 
the  impression  of  light,  and  is  usually  situated  towards 
one  side  of  the  eye.  This  obliquity  of  sight  was  long 
ago  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  as  common  in  the 
present  disease. — (See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5.) 
Richter  mentions,  that  in  one  man,  who  was,  in  other 
respects,  entirely  bereft  of  vision,  this  sensible  point 
of  the  retina  was  situated  obliquely  over  the  nose,  and 
so  small,  that  it  was  always  a  considerable  time  before 
its  situation  could  be  discovered ;  he  adds,  that  it  was 
so  sensible,  as  not  only  to  discern  the  light,  but  even 
the  spire  of  a  distant  steeple.  According  to  this  au- 
thor, it  is  the  centre  of  the  eye  that  seems  to  be  the  first 
and  most  seriously  affected. '  Hence,  the  generality  of 
patients,  who  have  a  beginning  imperfect  amaurosis, 
see  objects,  which  are  latterally  s:tuated,  better  than 
such  as  are  immediately  before  them.— (Anfangsgr.  der 
Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 

One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  of  a  beginning 
amaurosis,  is  an  appearance  in  the  patient's  fancy,  as 
if  gnats  or  flies  were  flying  about  before  his  eyes 
(Visus  Bfuscanun,  Myodesopsia).  Sometimes,  trans- 
parent, dark-streaked,  circular,  or  serpentine  diminu- 
tive bodies  appear  as  if  flying  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers before  the  eves,  often  suddenly  ascending,  and  as 
quickly  falling  down  again,  and  chiefly  annoying  the 
patient  and  confusing  Ins  sight  when  he  looks  at 
strongly  illuminated  or  white  objects.  The  substances 
thus  appearing  to  fly  about  before  the  patient's  eyes,  are 
termed  Mnsca  volitantes ;  Mooches  volantes. — (Beer, 
Lehre,  >v  c.  t>.  2,  p.  424.)  If  what  obstructs  the  sight  be 
a  single  black  speck,  it  receives  the  name  of  scotoma. 

This  illusive  perception  of  various  substances  being 
In  rapid  motion  before  the  eye,  gradually  increases ;  the 


substances  themselves  become  less  and  less  transpa- 
rent, and,  at  length,  are  so  connected  together,  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  net-work  or  gauze,  by  which  all 
objects  are  more  or  less  obscured.  This  is  another 
symptom  of  amaurosis,  technically  railed  visus  reti- 
culatus.  The  net-work  commonly  has  the  peculiarity 
of  being  black  in  very  light  situations,  or  when  white 
substances  are  before  the  eye ;  While,  in  dark  places,  it 
is  quite  shining,  and,  as  it  were,  of  a  bluish  white  hue, 
like  silver,  though  sometimes  of  a  red-yellow  golden 
colour. 

A  not  uncommon  symptom  of  imperfect  amaurosis 
is  the  patient's  seeing  every  object  indistinctly  in  a 
rainbow-like,  sometimes  tremulous,  and  generally  very 
dazzling  light ;  while,  in  the  dark  especially,  blue  or 
yellow  flashes,  or  fiery  balls  seem  suddenly  to  pass 
before  his  eyes  when  the  eyelids  are  shut,  and  excite 
considerable  alarm  (Visus  lucidus ;  Marmoryge  Hip- 
pocratis ;  Photopsia.) 

In  imperfect  amaurosis,  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
may  be  so  augmented,  that  the  patient  shuns  all  very 
light  places,  particularly  those  in  which  the  light  is 
strongly  reflected  into  the  eye,  and,  in  order  yet  to  dis- 
cern in  some  measure  large  objects,  he  feels  himself 
obliged  always  to  seek  shady,  darkish  situations,  or  to 
screen  his  eyes,  out  of  doors,  with  a  green  shade,  or 
green  glasses.  This  state  is  termed  by  Beer,  I.icht- 
scheue  (Photophobia).  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  patient  for  a  very  short  time, 
for  example  a  few  moments,  or  (what  is  very  un- 
common) for  a  more  considerable  period,  is  able  of 
himself  to  discern  the  smallest  objects  in  a  weak  light, 
more  plainly  and  accurately  than  the  best  eye  can 
hardly  do  in  a  good  light.  Yet,  excepting  at  such  pe- 
riod, the  patient  with  the  above  degree  of  light  is  not 
capable  of  seeing  even  larger  objects.  This  infirmity 
of  sight  receives  the  name  of  oxyopia. 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects seem  covered  with  a  dense  mist ;  while,  in  other 
instances,  this  mist  first  presents  itself  as  a  simple, 
continually-increasing  scotoma,  and  rarely  in  the  form 
of  a  net-work  or  gauze  ;  but  to  the  patient,  when  his 
blindness  commences  with  the  visus  nebulosus,  the 
mist  usually  appears  for  a  day  or  two  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  and  then  for  another  day  or  two  very  black, 
every  thing  appearing  as  if  looked  at  through  a  dense 
sooty  smoke. — ( Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkraukheiten, 
b.  2,  p.  422-426.) 

To  an  eye  affected  with  imperfect  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects frequently  appear  indistinct,  but  double  (Visus 
duplicates  ;  Diplopia).  It  is  remarked  by  Schmucker, 
that  in  the  gutta  serena,  which  comes  on  gradually, 
the  patient  sometimes  sees  double,  with  both  eyes.  He 
once  cured  a  major  of  hussars,  who  saw  the  three 
lines  of  liis  squadron  double  ;  and  he  attended  another 
gentleman  similarly  afflicted.  Such  cases,  he  con- 
ceives, are  brought  on  by  a  violent  distention  of  the 
vessels  of  the  choroides,  where,  he  thinks,  varices  may 
easily  arise,  in  consequence  of  the  weak  resistance  of 
that  membrane.  In  this  manner,  the  filaments  of  the 
retina  suffer  pressure,  and  the  rays  of  light  are  broken. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  prompt  assistance  be 
not  afforded,  total  and  frequently  incnrable  blindness 
may  be  the  consequence.  Schmucker  met  with  an  irre- 
mediable amaurosis  of  this  kind,  in  a  young  man, 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  When  the  patient  made  ap- 
plication for  advice  he  had  been  blind  a  year.  Before 
he  lost  his  sight,  he  remarked,  that  after  any  violent 
emotion,  his  sight  at  first  grew  weak,  and  that  objects 
afterward  appeared  double.  When  his  circulation  was 
at  all  hurried,  he  saw  black  spots  before  his  eyes,  and 
at  length  was  quite  blind.  The  vessels  of  the  cho- 
roides were  as  large  as  if  they  had  been  injected  with 
wax,  and  every  kind  of  surgical  assistance  proved  in- 
effectual.—  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  2,  p.  12,  &c. 
8vo.  Berlin,  1786.)  In  some  cases,  according  to  Beer, 
double  vision  only  occurs  when  the  patient  looks  at 
objects  with  both  eyes,  and  it  ceases  as  soon  as  he 
shuts  either  the  diseised  or  the  sound  eye.  In  the  last 
of  these  oircumstap  :es,  double  vision  only  originates 
from  the  deviation  of  the  unsound  eye  from  the  axis 
of  sight ;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  it  arises  from  the 
morbid  state  of  the  retina  itself  of  the  diseased  eye. 
For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  both  these  examples 
of  diplopia  from  every  other  species  of  symptomatic 
double  vision,  Beer  applies  to  them  the  name  of  diplo- 
pia nervosa.  A  degree  of  squinting  (strabismus),  there- 
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fore,  is  a  very  common  symptom  of  incipient  amauro- 
sis, particularly  when  only  one  eye  is  affected  :  for  this 
always  deviates  more  or  less  from  the  axis  of  vision. 
It  is  owing  to  this  loss  of  correspondence,  that  persons 
affected  with  an  imperfect  amaurosis  of  one  eye  often 
mistake  the  relative  distance  of  objects,  and  frequentlv 
see  them  reflected.—  Traver's  Synopsis,  p.  170.)  It  is 
less  usual  for  imperfect  amaurosis  to  be  accompanied 
with  what  Beer  terms  obliquity  of  the  eye  ,  Luscitas); 
■either  a  paralysis,  or  a  ceaseless,  irregular  action  of  one 
or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  organ,  being  evidently  a 
condition  of  this  symptomatic  appearance. —  See  Beer's 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  427.) 

Beer  has  often  met  with  patients  labouring  under 
imperfect  amaurosis,  who  could  plainly  distinguish  all 
objects  which  were  not  very  small ;  but  saw  them  of  a 
different  colour  from  their  real  one  ;  for  instance,  yel- 
low, green,  purple,  <fcc.  (Visus  coloratus ;  crupsia.) 
He  had  under  his  care  an  amaurotic  woman,  who  at 
midday  could  discern  even  the  smallest  objects  in  a 
strong  light ;  but  they  all  appeared  yellow,  though  no 
marks  of  jaundice  were  perceptible. 

Sometimes,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  all  ob- 
jects appear  quite  distorted,  bent,  shortened,  and,  in 
rarer  instances,  inverted  (Visus  detiguratis ;  Meta- 
morphosia).  Thus  the  flame  of  a  candle  appears  very 
long,  but  all  awry.  This  is  said  by  Beer  to  be  con- 
stantly an  unfavourable  omen,  as  the  cause  of  it  lies 
in  the  brain  itself. 

Imperfect  amaurosis  is  sometimes  attended  with 
considerable  short-sightedness  (Myopia;  ;  and  some- 
times with  the  opposite  affection  (Presbyopia) ;  an  in- 
fallible proof  that  essential  changes  have  happened 
either  in  the  transparent  media  or  in  the  muscles  of  the 
eye. 

Many  patients,  when  first  attacked  with  amaurosis, 
every  where  testify  a  partiality  to  a  great  quantity  of 
light,  employing  several  candles  at  night,  and  sitting 
in  the  daytime  with  their  backs  against  a  sunshiny 
window,  in  order  to  let  whatever  they  are  reading  have 
a  very  strong  light  upon  it.  This  symptomatic  ap- 
pearance of  incipient  amaurosis  is  termed  by  Beer, 
Lichthunger. 

Amaurosis  may  either  take  place  in  an  instant,  even 
so  as  to  be  attended  with  entire  blindness  ;  or  it  may 
come  on  quickly,  that  is,  it  may  be  complete  in  a  few 
days  or  weeks  ;  or  lastly,  what  is  most  frequently  the 
case,  it  may  be  produced  gradually,  and  several  years 
elapse  before  it  attains  its  utmost  degree ;  circumstances 
of  great  moment  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  type  which  the  disease  assumes  in  its  course 
and  developement,  is  also  subject  to  great  variety,  and 
claims  the  utmost  attention ;  for  amaurosis  may  either 
be  permanent  or  temporary.  It  is  sometimes  an  in- 
termittent disorder,  making  its  appearance  at  regular 
or  irregular  intervals.  In  certain  examples  it  prevails 
at  particular  times,  commonly  all  day,  till  a  certain 
hour ;  or  from  one  day  till  the  next ;  or  at  a  slated  time 
every  month.  The  attacks  sometimes  take  place  at 
indeterminate  periods.  In  particular  cases,  another 
morbid  affection  is  associated  with  the  impairment,  of 
sight.  Richter  mentions  a  man  who  became  blind  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  upper  eyelid  used 
to  hang  down  paralytic.  The  attack  always  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.  On  the  following  day  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  sight  i;sed  to  return,  and  the  patient  then 
suddenly  regained  the  power  of  raising  the  upper  eye- 
lid. He  would  continue  thus  able  to  see  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  Whenever  he  took  bark,  the  dis- 
ease was  regularly  doubled ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man 
then  alternately  remained  blind  forty-eight  hours,  and 
recovered  the  power  of  seeing  for  only  twenty-four. 
In  another  patient,  cited  by  the  same  writer,  the  aque- 
ous humour,  during  the  blindness,  always  became  dis- 
coloured, whitish,  and  turUd;  but  its  transparency 
regularly  returned  on  the  cessation  of  the  attack.  Ac- 
cording to  Richter,  the  periodical  amaurosis  commonly 
depends  upon  irritation  affecting  the  digestive  organs, 
the  stimulus  of  worms,  or  irregularity  in  the  men- 
strual discharge.  Sometimes  it  is  plainly  a  symptom 
of  a  confirmed  ague,  the  patient  being  attacked  with 
an  ordinary  intermittent,  and  blind  during  each  pa- 
roxysm, but  always  regaining  his  sight  as  soon  as  each 
fit  is  over. — (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  14.) 
Beer  believes  that  periodical  amaurosis  is  chiefly  ob- 
served in  chlorotic,  hemorrhoidal,  hysterical,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal subjects.    Day-blindness  (Caecitas  Diurna ; 


Nyctalopia)  and  night-blindness  (Cteeitas  Crepuscula- 
ris ;  Hemeralopia )  are  nothing  more  than  cases  of  pe- 
riodical amaurosis.  But  sometimes  the  frequently 
recurring  form  of  the  disease  confines  itself  lo  no  de- 
terminate type;  and,  on  account  of  its  irregularity,  it 
is  then  termed  by  Beer  "  amaurosis  vaga,"  which,  he 
says,  is  often  of  spasmodic  origin,  and  therefore  prin- 
cipally met  with  in  persons  liable  to  hysteria,  hypo- 
chondriasis, convulsions,  or  epilepsy.  Periodical  amau- 
rosis, after  remaining  uncured  a  certain  time,  often  be- 
comes permanent. — (Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  429.) 

In  amaurosis  in  general,  but  particularly  when  no 
material  knowledge  can  be  acquired  of  causes,  and  the 
treatment  must  of  necessity  be  conducted  on  empirical 
principles,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  recollect 
what  Richter  has  pointed  out ;  namely,  tiiat  amaurosis 
sometimes  commences  with  several  symptoms,  betray- 
ing an  increase  of  sensibility  in  the  eye,  or  some  irri- 
tation affecting  this  organ.  In  moderately  light  places, 
the  patient  can  discern  things  very  well;  but  in  a 
great  light,  he  is  not  able  to  see  at  all.  The  eye  is 
sometimes  so  sensible,  that  a  strong  light  will  make  it 
weep  and  become  painful.  Patients  of  this  description 
ought  always  to  wear  a  shade,  however  bad  their  sight 
may  be. 

This  form  of  amaurosis  is  described  by  Beer  as  hav- 
ing two  stages  ;  in  the  first,  the  patient  never  becomes 
blind  ;  the  eyesight  not  being  lost  till  the  end  of  the 
second  stage.  The  disease  always  forms  with  great 
quickness,  so  that  the  limits  between  the  two  stages 
are  frequently  very  indistinct. 

The  first  stage  commences  with  a  peculiar  sensation 
of  fulness  in  the  eyeball,  joined  with  continually  in- 
creasing, violent,  and  annoying,  luminous  appearances, 
and  a  remarkable  weakness  of  sight.  These  symp- 
toms are  soon  followed  by  a  stupifying,  constantly  in- 
creasing headache,  during  which  the  power  of  vision 
manifestly  diminishes,  without  the  slightest  defect  be- 
ing perceptible  either  in  the  eye  itself,  or  its  surround- 
ing parts.  The  patient,  however,  is  always  marked  by 
an  athletic  constitution,  or,  at  all  events,  by  such 
symptoms  of  general  and  local  plethora,  and  of  a 
phlogistic  diathesis,  as  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Upon  the  advance  of  the  disorder  into  its  second  stage 
the  headache  becomes  irregular,  being  less  violent  at 
some  periods  than  others ;  the  patient  feels  as  if  there 
were  before  his  eyes  a  thick  net  or  gauze,  which,  in  a 
bright  light,  appears  quite  black,  but  in  the  shade, 
fiery  and  shining.  This  net  or  gauze,  when  there  is 
any  temporary  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
eyes,  as  in  straining  at  stool,  is  immediately  rendered 
considerably  more  dense ;  and  when  such  determina- 
tion of  blood  is  often  repeated,  or  long  maintained,  the 
density  at  length  remains  much  greater  than  betore, 
and,  consequently,  the  patient  suddenly  grows  more 
blind,  and  is  very  quickly  entirely  bereft  of  vision. 
This  complete  loss  of  sight,  in  the  second  stage,  if 
efficient  assistance  be  not  given,  is  ultimately  produced 
by  the  progress  of  the  disease,  even  without  any  acci- 
dental determination  of  blood,  though  never  quite  sud- 
denly. At  last,  all  power  of  discerning  the  light  is 
abolished  under  incessant  stupifying  headaches,  which 
are  sometimes  weaker,  sometimes  stronger,  and  at- 
tended with  a  sensation,  as  if  the  dimensions  of  the 
eye  were  increased,  and,  indeed,  it  really  feels  harder 
than  in  the  healthy  state. 

Sometimes  amaurosis  originates  with  symptoms  of 
weakness  and  diminished  irritability.  The  sight  is 
cloudy,  and  the  patient  finds  that  he  can  see  better  in 
a  light  than  a  dark  situation.  He  feels  as  if  some 
dirt  or  dust  were  upon  his  eyes,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  wiping  them.  His  power  of  vision  is  greater 
after  meals  than  at  the  time  of  fasting.  His  sight  is 
always  plainer,  for  a  short  time,  after  the  external  use 
of  tonic  remedies,  such  as  hartshorn,  cold  water  &c 
Richter  informs  us  of  a  person,  who  was  nearly  quite 
blind,  but  was  constantly  able  to  see  very  well  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  after  drinking  champaign  wine  He 
also  mentions  a  woman  entirely  bereft  of  si»ht  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  having  it  restored  again  for  half 
an  hour,  whenever  she  walked  a  quick  pace  up  and 
down  her  garden.  He  likewise  acquaints  us  with  the 
case  of  a  lady,  who  had  been  blind  for  years  but  ex 
penenced  a  short  recovery  of  her  sight,  on  having  a 
tooth  extracted.— (Anfangsgr.  &c.  b  3  kap  14  ) 

Whether  the  benefit  arose  from  the' stimulus  of  the 
operation,  as  Richter  seems  to  imply,  or  from  the 
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removal  Of  an  irritating  cause,  doubts  may  rationally  be 
t  \  limilar  fuel  la  recorded  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, ^uo  rays,  that  be  baa  seen  an  incipient  func- 
tional amaurosis  distinctly  a treated  by  the  extraction 
of  a  diseased  loot ti,  when  the  delay  of  b  similar  opera- 
tion had  occasioned  gotta  (arena  on  the  opposite  side 
two  years  belbre. — [Synopsis,  p.  299. 

When  the  disorder  la  accompanied  with  diminished 
sensibility  in  Hie  eye  in  leer  joins  Richter, 

wall  respect  to  the  temporary  improvement  of  the 
t  a  nourishing  meal,  or  drinking  spirituous  li- 
quors; or  when  the  patient's  mind  is  elated  with  joy, 
melioration  of  sight,  it  is  true, 

is  but  of  very  short  duration. —  .See  also  Vetch's  Trea- 
i   137.) 

On  the  oilier  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  every 
thing  which  lends  to  depress  the  passions  and  spirits, 
augments  the  imperfection  of  sight.  Where  marks  of 
Increased  sensibility  prevail,  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstanci  transienl  disadvantageous  opera- 

tion ;  the  patient  carefully  retires  from  every  strong 
light,  and  frequently  shelters  his  eye  with  Ins  hand, 
dec,      Lehre  von  den  .\ugcukr.  b.  2,  p.  430.) 

Mr.  Trevors  also  knows  patients,  whose  vision  is 

I  hi  a  high  degree,  and  others,  in  whom  it  is 

much  deteriorated,  by  the  quickened  circulation  of  a 

lull  meal,  and  a  few  glasses  of  wme.     The  former,  he 

says,  are  persons  ol    pan  and  meagre  habits;  the  latter 

plethoric. —  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  oft  lie  Eye,  p.  157. ) 
According  to  Beer,  this  amaurosis  differs  from  the 
i  ,  by  its  formation  being  usually  very  slow, 
and  its  not  exhibiting  any  traces  of  those  two  very  diiler- 
enl  Stages  which  are  peculiar  to  the  other  case.  It 
also  Invariably  commences  with  the  visus  reticulatus, 
or  nebulosus,  without  any  alternation  with  a  blinding 
glare  of  light ;  and  the  eyesight  Is  sometimes  considera- 
bly better,  and  souieimies  weaker,  which  always  de- 
pends upon  the  accidental  operation  of  the  above  in- 
ternal or  external  circumstances.  The  melioration  of 
the  eyesight  never  continues  long,  while  the  diminu- 
tion of  it  not  only  remains,  but  gets  worse  and  worse. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  species  of  amaurosis 
to  make  lis  appearance  as  a  night-blindness,  because 
common  artificial  light  is  much  too  feeble  to  make  due 
Impression  upon  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  consequently  these  patients  always  show  a 
partiality  to  a  vary  strong  light.  To  such  weak-sighted 
individuals,  I  tie  Name  of  a  candle,  or  the  moon,  appears 
as  if  covered  by  a  dense  veil,  with  an  expanded  halo 
round  il  of  various  colours.  There  is  no  complaint 
made  ol'  pa  in  in  the  head  or  eyes  ;  and  no  sensation  Of 
fulness  or  weight  is  experienced  in  the  eyeball ;  much 
less  are  there  any  signs  of  the  disease  in  the  structure 
and  form  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  action  of  its  irritable 
textures;  Inn  when  it  has  been  long  complete,  it  is 
usually  conjoined  with  a  debilitated  habit. 

Amaurosis  either  presents  itself  as  a  genuine  un- 
complicated affection,  or,  at  least,  with  the  appearance 
Of  such  a  lorin  of  disease  of  the  eye,  depending  solely 
upon  a  morbid  state  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  cognizable 
in  a  diminution,  or  complete  abolition,  of  the  power  of 
vision;  or  the  disease  is  co-existent  with  other  dis- 
eased appearances,  either  in  the  eye,  its  vicinity,  or 
some  other  organs  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  or  in 
the  genera]  constitution.  These  appearances  merit  the 
most  earnest  consideration,  because  they  are  for  the 
most  part  connected  with  the  cause  of  amaurosis.  Ac- 
cording to  this  statement  then,  there  is  a  genuine  local 
amaurosis,  and  a  complicated  amaurosis,  which  last 
her  local,  or  general,  or  of  both  descriptions 
together,  and  therefore  named  by  Beer,  "perfectly 
complicated." — (.Vol.  cit.  p.  43 1.) 
The  general  symptoms  of  the  simple  uncomplicated 
of  amaurosis,  putting  out  of  consideration  the 
morbid  increase,  or  diminution  of  the  sensibility  of 
the  optic  nerve,  are  thus  described  by  Beer.  In  the 
lirst  place,  all  morbid  appearances  are  absent,  which 
might  be  produced  in  the  amaurotic  eye  by  any  one 
preternatural  change  in  the  texture,  form,  or  state  of 
that  organ.  Heme  we  are  obliged  to  trust  almost  ex- 
clusive!) to  the  patient's  assertion  that  his  sight  is  bad, 
or  quite  gone;  and  not  un frequently  it  is  necessary, 
especiall]  In  judicial  cases,  to  employ  political  artifices 
ill  order  to  determine  whether  such  assertion  be  true, 
particular!)  when  the  patient  atTirms  that  the  blindness 
is  restricted  to  one  eye,  Secondly,  when  the  amau- 
rosis is  indued  nearly  or  quite  formed  in  one  eye,  a 


slight  degree  of  strabismus  is  at  most  perceptible,  aris- 
ing from  the  circumstance  of  the  patient's  not  fixing 
tin;  eye  affected  upon  any  object.  This  degree  of  stra- 
!.i -mils  is  noticed  by  Ackerman  and  Fischer  as  the 
surest  sign  of  amaurosis. —  See  Klinische  Annalen  von 
Jena  st.  1,  p.  144.)  And  it  is  particularly  pointed  out 
by  Richter  as  an  invariable  attendant  upon  amaurosis. 
The  patient,  says  he,  not  only  does  not  turn  either  eye 
towards  any  object,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ob- 
ject looked  at  is  in  the  axis  of  vision,  but  he  does 
not  turn  botli  his  eyes  towards  the  same  thing.  This 
was  regarded  by  Richter  as  the  only  symptom  which 
W8  can  trust,  where  implicit  confidence  should  not  be 
put  in  the  mere  assurance  of  the  patient  that  he  cannot 
see,  while  all  the  coats  and  humours  of  the  eyes  pre- 
sent their  natural  appearance —  See  Anfangsgr.  der 
Wundarzn.  b.  3,  kap.  14.)  Provided  this  observation 
be  correct,  it  must  be  highly  interesting  to  the  military 
surgeon,  amaurosis  being  a  common  affliction  of  sol- 
diers, many  of  whom,  however,  endeavour  to  avoid 
service  by  pretending  to  labour  under  a  disqualification 
which  they  well  know  does  not  necessarily  produce  any 
very  considerable  alteration  in  the  natural  appearance 
of  the  part  affected.  Thirdly,  while  the  disorder  is 
only  in  the  stage  of  amblyopia,  the  patient  always  com- 
plains of  continually  multiplying  muscae  volitantes,  or 
of  the  visus  reticulatus,  or  nebulosus.  Fourthly,  lu- 
minous forms  appear  before  the  eyes,  especially  in  the 
dark,  even  when  (he  patient  is  entirely  blind.  Fifthly, 
the  deer  ase  of  vision  goes  on  to  complete  blindness, 
without  any  material  interruption,  or  retrogression. 
Sixthly,  when  only  one  eye  is  quite  blind,  and  the  eye- 
sight on  the  other  side  is  perfectly  undisturbed,  there 
is  one  infallible  symptom  of  this  amaurosis  ;  namely, 
if  the  sound  eye  be  very  carefully  covered,  the  pupil 
of  the  blind  one  immediately  expands,  and  the  iris  be- 
comes quite  motionless,  notwithstanding  the  diseased 
eye  be  exposed  to  the  strongest  light  possible.  How- 
ever, this  criterion  is  mostly  wanting,  because  the 
amaurosis,  unattended  with  any  perceptible  effect,  ex- 
cept loss  of  vision,  is  seldom  confined  to  one  eye,  but 
usually  affects  both. — tSee  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b. 
2,  p.  481,  482.) 

Mr.  Travers  divides  amaurotic  affections  into  two 
classes,  the  organic  and  the.  functional.  The  first 
comprehends  alterations,  however  induced,  in  the  tex- 
ture or  position  of  the  retina,  optic  nerve,  or  thalamus. 
The  second  includes  suspension,  or  loss  of  function  of 
the  retina  and  ojitic  organ,  depending  upon  a  change, 
either  in  the  action  of  the  vessels,  or  in  the  tone  of  the 
sentient  apparatus. 

As  causes  of  organic  amaurosis,  Mr.  Travers  enu- 
merates; 1.  Lesion,  extravasation  of  blood,  inflamma- 
tory deposition  upon  either  of  its  surfaces,  and  loss  of 
transparency  of  the  retina.  2.  Morbid  growths  within 
the  eyeball,  dropsy,  atrophy,  and  all  such  disorganiza- 
tions as  directly  oppress  or  derange  the  texture  of  the 
retina.  3.  Apoplexy,  hydrocephalus,  tumours  or  ab- 
scesses in  the  brain,  or  in  or  upon  the  optic  nerve  or 
its  sheath,  and  thickening,  extenuation,  absorption,  or 
ossification  of  the  latter.  As  causes  of  functional 
amaurosis,  Mr.  Travers  specifies ;  1.  Temporary  de- 
termination ;  vascular  congestion,  or  vacuity,  as  from 
visceral  or  cerebral  irritation  ;  suppressed  or  deranged 
or  excessive  secretions,  as  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  uterus, 
mammae,  and  testes;  various  forms  of  injury  and  dis- 
ease ;  and  hidden  translations  of  remote  morbid  ac- 
tions. 2.  Paralysis  idiopathica,  suspension  or  ex- 
haustion of  sensorial  power  from  various  constitu- 
tional and  local  causes ;  from  undue  excitement  or  exer- 
tion of  the  visual  faculty ;  and  from  the  deleterious  action 
of  poisons  on  the  nervous  system,  as  lead,  mercury,  &c. 

From  this  description,  says  Mr.  Travers,  it  will  be 
understood  that  organic,  and  many  forms  of  functional 
amaurosis  are  incurable  ;  and  the  functional,  by  con- 
tinuance, lapses  into  the  organic  disease. 

Functional  amaurosis  is  subdivided  by  Mr.  Travers 
into,  1st,  the  Symptomatic,  or  that  which  is  only  a 
symptom  of  some  general  disease,  or  disorder  of  the 
system  :  as,  for  example,  general  plethora,  general  de- 
bility: 2dly,  the  Metastatic,  or  that  produced  by  the 
sudden  translation  of  the  morbid  action  from  another 
organ  of  the  body ;  as,  for  example,  from  the  skin, 
the  testicle,  <kc.  :  3dly,  the  Proper,  or  that  which  de- 
pends upon  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  retina;  as,  for 
example,  the  visus  nebulosus,  muscas  volitantes  — 
(Synopsis,  p.  139—155.)  » 
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On  the  whole,  genuine  local  amaurosis,  that  is  to 
say,  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  the  eyesight,  unat- 
tended with  any  other  apparent  local  or  constitutional 
defect,  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  rare  case,  the  disorder 
being  usually  more  or  less  complicated. 

To  the  local  complications,  says  Beer,  belong  the  ca- 
taract ;  glaucoma ;  a  general  varicose  state  of  the  eye- 
ball (cirsophthalmia. ;  exophthalmia;  atrophy  of  the 
eye;  spasms  in  the  organ  and  surrounding  parts;  para- 
lysis of  one  or  more  muscles  of  the  eye  i  ophthalmop- 
legia); paralysis  of  the  eyelids  ;  ophthalmia  in  general, 
and  internal  ophthalmia  in  particular;  a  scorbutic 
blood-shot  appearance  of  the  eye  (.hypoema  scorbuti- 
cum) ;  and  finally,  wounds  or  contusions  of  the  eye  or 
adjacent  pans.  With  these  cases  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that  important  case,  fungus  hsematodes  of  the 
eye.  From  this  simple  enumeration  of  local  complica- 
tions one  may  see  how  frequently  amaurosis  is  only  a 
symptomatic  effect  of  another  disorder  of  the  eye,  with 
which  it  is  conjoined,  and  how  often  it  is  connected 
with  the  same  common  causes  which  pertain  to  another 
or  several  other  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Among  the  general  complications  Beer  enumerates  ! 
those  which  are  purely  nervous :  impairment  of  the 
health  in  various  forms  by  infection,  contagion,  or  mias- 
mata ;  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  typhoid  fevers,  the  amau- 
rotic effects  of  which  upon  the  eye  the  author  cf  this 
work  lias  frequently  noticed ;  asthma ;  internal  and  ex- 
ternal hydrocephalus ;  organic  delects  of  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  worms ;  chlorosis ;  consumption ;  old  ulcers  of 
the  legs;  organic  disease  of  the  brain  and  skull ;  com- 
plaints arising  from  pregnancy  ;  hemorrhage,  &c.  In 
these  general  complications  Beer  remarks  that  the 
casual  connexion  between  amaurosis  and  some  remote 
disease  of  another  organ,  or  of  the  whole  constitution, 
cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  in  these  cases  we  often  see 
the  disease  of  some  other  distant  part  from  the  eye  sud- 
denly or  gradually  diminish,  and  immediately  appear 
again  as  a  sympathetic  action  in  the  form  of  amaurosis, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  seen  after  the 
sudden  healing  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs. — (Beer,  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  433.) 

From  the  above  general  remarks  upon  amaurosis  it  is 
quite  manifest  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  vary 
considerably  according  to  the  violence  of  its  causes, 
and  of  the  local  and  general  complications,  though  the 
seat  of  the  disease  and  what  is  particularly  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  loss  of  vision  be  in  the  optic  nerve ;  and  it 
depends  especially  on  the  nature  of  the  causes,  whether 
this  or  that  morbid  appearance  take  place  in  the  eye. 

One  may  consider  as  the  only  really  inseparable 
symptom  of  amaurosis  that  weakness  of  sight  ambly- 
opia ,  or  that  complete  blindness,  in  which  neither  with 
the  unassisted  or  assisted  eye  the  least  defect  can  be 
perceived  m  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  affected  or- 
gan. Hence  Beer  names  such  impairment  of  vision,  or 
blindness,  amaurotic.  But  how  rarely  this  essential 
symptom  is  met  with  alone,  and  how  frequently  it  is 
obscured  by  some  other  defect  in  the  structure  and 
form  of  the  eye,  is  proved  by  daily  experience. 

The  incidental  symptoms  of  amaurosis  have  hitherto 
been  set  down  as  merely  consisting  of  a  considerable 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  immobility  of  the  iris,  be- 
cause these  appearances  are  indeed  the  most  frequent ; 
out,  as  Beer  observes,  this  is  another  proof  what  igno- 
rance has  prevailed  respecting  the  true  nature  of  that 
disease  of  the  eye  and  its  modifications,  which  are 
usually  termed  amaurosis. 

The  incidental  symptoms  of  amaurosis  may  consist 
in  the  faulty  size  and  shape  of  the  pupil.  In  many 
cases  the  pupil  is  very  much  dilated,  immoveable,  and 
possesses  its  natural  black  colour  and  usual  transpa- 
rency. It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the  state  of 
numerous  cases,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  there  are 
many  exceptions.  Sometimes,  according  to  Richter, 
in  the  most  complete  and  incurable  cases  the  pupil  is 
of  its  proper  size,  and  even  capable  of  free  motion 
(Turbes,  Recueil  Periodique,  &c.  t.  2,  p.  319) ;  and  oc- 
casionally, it  is  actually  smaller  and  more  contracted 
than  natural.  This  aperture  often  continues  extraordi- 
narily large  in  the  strongest  light ;  but  in  some  instances 
it  is  unusually  small  in  every  kind  of  light.- — Arra- 
chard,  Recueil  Period.  &c.  t.  1,  p.  273.  Richter,  An- 
fangsgr.  &c.  b.  3,  p.  424.  Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  435. ) 
According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 
iris  rarely  has  its  primitive  shape,  being  generally  more 
or  less  angular ,  either  at  some  indeterminate  point,  or 


above  and  below,  so  as  to  resemble  in  some  measure 
the  pupil  of  the  cat  race ;  or  towards  the  nose  or  tem- 
ple, so  as  to  have  some  similitude  in  its  lorm  to  the  pupil 
of  ruminating  animals.  These  appearances  are  highly 
important,  having  great  influence  over  the  diagnosis. 

Frequently  not  only  the  size  and  shape  of  the  pupil 
are  faulty,  but  the  position  of  that  opening  is  quite  un- 
natural, being  inclined  either  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  outwards  or  inwards  ;  but  most  commonly  in  a  dia- 
gonal line  between  inwards  and  upwards,  and  in  these 
cases  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  never  describes  a 
regular  circle,  but  is  always  more  or  less  angular.— 
(Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  436.) 

The  pupil  of  an  eye  affected  with  amaurosis  fre- 
quently does  not  exhibit  the  clear  shining  blackness 
which  is  seen  in  a  healthy  eye.  In  general  it  is  of  a 
dull,  glassy,  horn-like  blackness,  which  symptom  alone 
is  frequently  enough  to  apprize  a  well-informed  prac- 
titioner of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  It  is,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Travers,  "  little  more  than  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  humours  in  the  eye  of  a  horse." — (Synop- 
sis, p.  140.)  Sometimes  the  colour  of  the  pupil  has  an 
inclination  to  green ;  while  in  other  examples  this 
aperture  seems  to  be  dense,  white,  and  cloudy,  so  that 
the  complaint  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cataract.  This  error,  into  which  inexpe- 
rienced surgeons  are  liable  to  fall,  may  generally  be 
avoided  by  attention  to  the  following  circumstances : — 
The  misty  appearance  is  not  situated  close  behind  the 
pupil  in  the  place  of  the  crystalline  lens,  but  more 
deeply  in  the  eye.  Nor  is  it  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
pairment of  sight,  the  patient  being  quite  blind,  while 
the  misty  appearance  is  so  trivial,  that  if  it  arose  from 
the  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  it  could  at  most  only 
occasion  a  slight  weakness  and  obscurity  of  vision ;  at 
the  same  time  Richter  acknowledges  that  it  must  be 
more  difficult  to  avoid  mistake  when  a  beginning  amau- 
rosis is  accompanied  with  this  cloudiness  of  the  eye, 
and  consequently  when  the  degree  of  blindness  seems 
to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mistiness  in 
the  pupil.  However,  in  this  case  he  maintains  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  may  generally  be  known  by 
comparing  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  the  two  diseases. 
— (Anfangsgr.  b.  3,  p.  14.)  And,  according  to  Beer, 
when  the  pupil  is  of  a  true  dark-gray,  or  greenish-gray 
colour,  a  lateral  inspection  of  the  eye  will  show  plainly 
enough,  that  the  cloudiness  is  in  the  vitreous  humour 
or  behind  it.  Sometimes  the  pupil  appears  reddish, 
quite  red,  or  of  a  yellowish-white  colour  (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  436) ;  while  in  other  cases  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye  a  good  way  behind  the  pupil  seems  quite 
white,  and  a  concave  light-coloured  surface  may  be  ob- 
served, upon  which  the  ramifications  of  blood-vessels 
can  be  plainly  seen.  In  particular  instances  this  white 
surface  extends  over  the  whole  back  part  of  the  eye, 
while  in  other  cases  it  only  occupies  a  half  or  a  small 
portion  of  it.  This  peculiar  appearance  has  heen 
ascribed  to  a  loss  of  transparency  in  the  retina  itself, 
and  a  consequent  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light.— (Hal- 
ler,  Element.  Physiol,  torn.  5,  p.  409.)  Mr.  Travers  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  it  arises  from  a  deficient 
secretion  of  the  choroid  pigment,  a  preternatural  adhe- 
sion between  the  choroid  coat  and  the  retina,  and  a 
discoloration  or  resplendent  appearance  of  the  latter 
from  this  cause.— (Synopsis,  p.  148.) 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  amaurosis  and 
an  incipient  cataract,  and  one  most  to  be  depended  upon 
in  practice,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Stevenson  to  be  the  dif- 
ference which  the  flame  of  a  candle  exhibits  in  the  two 
affections.  In  incipient  cataract  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
involved  in  a  generally  diffused,  thin  mist  or  white 
cloud,  which  increases  with  the  distance  of  the  light  ■ 
but  in  amaurosis  a  halo  or  iris  appears  to  encircle  or 
emanate  from  the  mist,  the  flame  seeming  to  be  split 
when  at  a  distance.— (On  the  Nature,  &c.  of  AmauV 
sis,  Lond.  1821.) 

There  can  now  he  no  doubt  that  the  whiteness  be- 
hind the  pupil  must  sometimes  have  originated  from  the 
diseased  mass  which,  in  cases  of  fungus  hsmatodes  of 
the  eye  grows  from  the  deeper  part  of  this  organ,  and 
gradually  makes  its  way  forwards  to  the  iris,  being 
always  attended  with  total  loss  of  sight.  Putting  out 
of  present  consideration  the  change  of  colour  within 
the  eye,  produced  by  fungus  haematodes,  the  other 
palish  changes  behind  the  pupil  are  not  confined,  as 
Kieser  supposes,  to  very  old  cases  of  amaurosis,  be- 
cause the  alteration  is  described  by  Schmucker  as  taking 
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place  especially  in  examples  the  formation  of  which 
was  quite  sudden  (Vermischte  (,'hir.  Schntt.  b.  2)  ;  and 
Langenbeck  has  recorded  cases  in  which  the  same  ap- 
pearaace  happened  ill  the  early  stage  of  the  disease. — 
(Neue  iiibl.  b.  l,«p.  64,  &c.) 

Beside*  the  above  appearances  in  the  pupil  itself, 
and  in  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  Beer  adverts  to 
several  important  phenomena  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
iiihi  of  t In:  Iris.  Sometimes  the  iris  moves  but  very 
inertly,  and  frequently  not  at  all,  though  the  light  be 
strong,  and  the  upper  eyelid  be  rubbed  over  the  eyeball. 
While  in  other  examples  a  very  moderate  light  will 
bring  on  bucIi  a  rapid  contraction  of  the  iris  and  closure 
of  the  pupil,  as  are  never  witnessed  in  a  healthy  eye. 

We  have  also  the  authority  of  Richter  for  asserting, 
that  in  particular  instances  the  iris  not  only  possesses 
the  power  of  motion,  but  is  capable  of  moving  with 
uncommon  activity,  so  that  in  a  very  moderate  light,  it 
will  contract  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  nearly  close 
the  pupil. — (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  424, 
edit.  1795.) 

Two  or  three  remarkahle  instances  of  the  active  state 
of  the  iris,  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  were  some  years  ago 
shown  to  me  by  Dr.  Albert,  then  staff-surgeon  at  the 
York  Hospital,  Chelsea,  and  I  have  seen  other  similar 
BUM  in  .St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Most  of  the  pa- 
tients in  question  had  not  the  least  power  of  distin- 
guishing the  difference  between  total  darkness  and  the 
vmd  light  of  the  sun,  or  a  candle  placed  just  before 
their  eyes.  Janin  sometimes  found  the  pupil  capable 
of  motion  in  this  disease,  and  Schmucker  twice  noticed 
the  same  fact. 

Such  cases,  Mr.  Travers  thinks,  can  only  be  explained 
by  concluding  the  organ  to  be  sound,  and  the  cause  of 
the  amaurosis  remote  or  external  to  it.  Thus,  says  he, 
in  a  case  of  circumscribed  tumour,  compressing  the 
left  optic  nerve,  immediately  behind  the  ganglion  op- 
ticum,  although  the  blindness  was  complete,  the  iris 
was  active.  In  two  young  ladies,  in  whom  the  eyes,  as 
it;  the  former  case,  were  perfect,  and  the  blindness  com- 
plete, the  iris  was  even  vivacious ;  and  there  was  the 
strangest  presumptive  evidence  from  the  symptoms 
that  the  amaurosis  was  in  the  cerebral  portion  of  the 
nerve.— (Synopsis,  p.  188.) 

In  some  ai lalous  cases,  when  the  strength  of  the 

light  is  suddenly  increased,  the  pupil  expands  with 
more  or  less  celerity. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  occasional  moveable- 
ness  of  the  iris,  notwithstanding  the  insensible  state 
of  the  retina.  Let  me  next  take  notice  of  a  case  which 
sometimes  presents  itself,  and  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
this  last.  Tbe  nerves  of  the  iris  may  be  paralytic, 
while  those  of  sight  continue  unimpaired.  Schmucker 
was  acquainted  with  a  woman  whose  pupil  was  un- 
commonly distended,  and  totally  incapable  of  motion. 
Her  sight  was  very  weak,  and  spectacles  were  of  no 
use  to  her.  She  could  scarcely  discern  any  thing  by 
day  or  in  a  strong  light,  but  she  could  see  rather  better 
at  night  and  in  dark  places.  This  infirmity  of  sight 
depended  upon  the  dilated,  paralytic  state  of  the  pupil, 
by  which  too  many  rays  of  light  were  admitted  into 
the  eye ;  and  the  reason  why  the  patient  could  see  bet- 
ter at  night  was  because  the  pupil,  in  its  natural  state, 
always  becomes  widened  in  a  dark  situation. — I  See  Ver- 
mischte Chirurgische  Schriften,  von  J.  L.  Schmucker, 
band  2,  p.  13,  14.) 

On  tins  curious  part  of  the  subject  it  is  remarked  by 
Mr.  Travers,  that  if  the  retina  be  opaque,  compressed, 
or  unsupported,  the  ins  mechanically  disordered,  or  the 
ciliary  nerves  palsied,  the  pupil  is  inactive,  indepen- 
dently of  the  state  of  vision.  In  the  first  of  these  cases 
it  is  evident  vision  will  be  lost;  but  we  continually 
see  useful  vision  combined  with  the  second  and  third, 
as  after  operations  in  which  the  iris  has  been  half  de- 
stroyed or  has  become  pretematurally  adherent,  or  in 
mil  formations  where  it  is  half  wanting;  and  in  para- 
hsisof  the  ciharj  nerves  accompanying  ptosis. — (Sy- 
nopsis, p.  188.) 

frequently  in  amaurosis,  when  the  sight  of  only  one 
c\  e  is  lost,  and  the  other  retains  its  full  power  of  vision, 
not  the  slightest  defect  can  be  discovered  as  long  as  the 
patient  keeps  both  of  them  open;  but  the  instant  the 
sound  eye  is  completely  covered,  the  iris  becomes  per- 
fectly motionless,  its  pupillary  margin  assumes  an  an- 
gular shape,  and  the  pupil  expands,  being  sometimes 
evidently  drawn  towards  the  edge  of  the  cornea. — 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augcnkrank.  b.  2,  p.  438.)    This 


demonstrates  the  difference  between  the  independent 
and  the  associated  action  of  the  iris. 

Besides  the  above  appearances  of  the  pupil  and  iris, 
amaurosis  is  attended  with  other  characteristic  phe- 
nomena, which  occur  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
the  form,  texture,  and  state  of  other  parts  of  the  eye 
and  adjoining  organs.  Thus  the  patient  often  com- 
plains of  a  peculiar  troublesome  dryness  of  the  eye,  or 
of  a  sensation  as  if  the  eyeball  were  about  to  be  pressed 
out  of  its  socket ;  and  indeed,  says  Beer,  one  may  some- 
times hear  a  grating  noise,  and  distinguish  a  fluctua- 
tion in  the  orbit  behind  the  eyeball,  when  this  organ  is 
pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  or  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions, though  neither  its  circumference  be  enlarged, 
nor  any  tendency  to  exophthalmia  be  really  present. 
Nor  is  it  very  uncommon  to  find  the  affected  eye  pre- 
tematurally hard,  soft,  or  even  quite  flaccid  ;  but  it  is 
less  common  to  find  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye  increased,  or  the  organ  affected  with  atrophy. — 
(Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  428.) 

However,  in  organic  amaurosis,  as  Mr.  Travers  no- 
tices, a  peculiar  bluish-gray  tint  of  the  sclerotic  coat 
is  frequently  remarkable;  and  sometimes  even  a  de- 
gree of  bulging  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  eye,  or 
simply  a  loss  of  sphericity,  its  sides  appearing  flattened. 

A  turgescence  of  the  superficial  vessels,  especially 
of  the  long  fasciculi  of  conjunctival  veins,  is  likewise 
another  symptom,  frequently  observed  in  cases  of  or- 
ganic amaurosis. —  See  Travers's  Synopsis,  p.  146.) 

The  same  gentleman  also  gives  the  particulars  of  a 
dissection,  in  which  a  case  of  amaurosis  was  attended 
with  a  collapse  of  the  retina  from  absorption  of  the 
vitreous  humour. —  Op.  cit.  p.  150.) 

Some  of  the  principal  morbid  effects  of  amaurosis 
have  been  already  described  in  speaking  of  the  several 
delects  of  vision,  which  accompany  an  amaurotic  weak- 
ness of  sight.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  others 
which  merit  attention.  For  instance,  the  patient  feels 
in  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  an  irksome  sensation 
without  any  actual  pain,  and  complains  of  a  remarkable 
sense  of  fulness  or  weight  in  the  organ.  Amaurotic 
patients  are  also  frequently  attacked  with  sudden  vio- 
lent giddiness,  usually  ending  in  a  considerable  dimi- 
nution of  the  eyesight,  and  sometimes  in  severe  gene- 
ral headache.  Occasionally  they  fancy  that  small  atoms 
of  dust  are  lodged  under  the  eyelids,  and  are  fearful  of 
moving  these  parts  of  the  eye.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  many  persons  become  amaurotic  while  labouring 
under  severe  hemicrania,  extending  from  or  to  the  dis 
eased  eye  ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  the  most  violent 
pains  are  confined  particularly  to  the  region  of  the 
eyebrow,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  strictly 
periodical.  In  certain  other  cases  the  pain  is  wander- 
ins,  and  shoots  in  every  direction  about  the  eyebrow. 
These  painful  feelings  often  precede  the  amaurotic 
blindness  a  considerable  time,  and  often  first  take  place 
when  one  or  both  eyes  are  already  blind  ;  but  the  pains 
and  loss  of  sight  are  not  unfrequently  produced  toge- 
ther. Lastly,  some  patients  are  met  with,  in  whom 
the  worst  pains  only  last  until  the  amaurosis  is  per- 
fectly formed,  when  they  gradually  and  permanently 
cease.  In  all  these  painful  cases  of  amaurosis,  the 
pain  and  the  blindness  chiefly  depend  upon  the  same 
cause,  and  one  is  seldom  the  occasion  of  the  other. 
Sometimes  amaurotic  patients  experience  such  violent 
pain,  that  they  lose  their  senses  and  grow  delirious ; 
but  in  these  cases,  if  we  can  credit  the  assertion  of 
Beer,  important  morbid  changes  in  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  or  the  brain  itself,  are  invariably  noticed  atler 
death. — fSee  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  439.)  In 
some  amaurotic  patients  lethargic  symptoms  may  be 
remarked ;  in  others,  restlessness  ;  and  more  rarely  deli- 
rium in  all  its  degrees,  either  as  a  transient  or  perma- 
nent affection. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Travers,  pain 
affecting  the  forehead  and  temples  is  a  percursory 
symptom  of  amaurosis,  diminishing  in  proportion  as  the 
dimness  increases.  When  the  amaurosis  is  perfect,  it 
usually  ceases  altogether,  if  the  disease  has  its  seat  in 
the  eyeball.  But  when  the  pain  is  severe,  remits  im- 
perfectly, and  is  quickly  rendered  worse  by  exercise,  it 
is  usually  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain. 
In  this  case  derangement  and  torpor  of  the  prim*  vite, 
loss  of  strength  and  flesh,  disposition  to  stupor,  occa- 
sional confusion  of  intellect,  inaptitude  to  exertion,  and 
paralysis  of  one  or  more  muscles  will  be  concomitant 
symptoms. — (Synopsis,  <tc  p.  167.) 
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Paralytic  appearances  may  precede  amaurosis,  either  l  delivery,  bu always a  tend ed  w.t h  d  >  sp ^  andl  ,nsa 
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or  in  a  distant  situation,  as  the  extremities.  Some- 
times they  accompany  the  disease,  and  sometime% 
closely  follow  the  weakness  of  sight,  being  not  unt're- 
quently  tne  forerunners  of  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy. 

In  the  s^me  way  convulsive  symptoms  may  be  con- 
joined with  amaurosis,  and  when  they  first  occur  in  the 
complete  stage  of  the  latter  disease,  Beer  pronounces 
them  a  very  unfavourable  omen  for  the  patient's  life. 

But  according  to  the  same  experienced  oculist,  when 
in  a  cause  of  perfect  amaurosis  several  of  the  other  ex- 
ternal senses  are  affected ;  and  lastly,  when  the  internal 
senses  begin  to  suffer,  when,  for  instance,  the  hearing, 
and  then  the  smell  and  taste  are  lost,  and  afterward 
the  memory  and  other  intellectual  powers  fail,  the  pa- 
tient's speedy  dissolution  may  be  expected.— (See  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkrankh.  b.  2,  p.  441,  Wien,  1817.) 

As  Professor  Beer  correctly  observes,  age  cannot  be 
considered  a  predisposing  cause  of  amaurosis,  as  it  is 
of  cataract ;  for  there  are  many  more  blind  persons 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight  by  amaurosis 
in  their  best  days  than  old  persons  thus  attacked. 
Amaurosis  spares  no  age— not  even  the  new-born  in- 
fant. Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  concurs  in  this 
statement,  adding  his  opinion,  however,  that  amaurosis 
is  very  frequent  during  the  active  middle  period  of  life, 
and  very  common  about  the  cessation  of  menstruation 
in  females,  and  the  corresponding  age  in  the  male. 

Four  forms  of  congenital  organic  amaurosis  are  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Travers.  One  in  which  the  eye  is  preter- 
naturally  small,  soft,  and  even  flaccid ;  the  iris  tremu- 
lous, and  not  influenced  by  belladonna;  and  the  globe 
affected  with  tremor,  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  will.  A  second,  depending  on  a  deficiency  of  the 
pigmentum  nigrum ;  the  organ  is  tremulous,  strong 
light  produces  uneasiness,  and  vision  is  dazzled  and 
confused.  The  vessels  of  the  choroid  give  the  interior 
of  the  eye  a  deep-red  tinge.  A  third  case  is  that  in 
which  the  sclerotica  so  encroaches  upon  the  cornea, 
that  the  latter  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  pupil.  In  the 
fourth  kind  of  congenital  amaurosis,  described  by  Mr. 
Travers,  the  eyes  move  in  concert,  as  if  attracted  by  a 
faint  perception  of  light :  but  the  infant  is  blind ;  no 
marks  of  organic  derangement  can  be  seen ;  but  Mr. 
Travers  apprehends  that  the  disease  must  be  connected 
with  a  morbid  state  of  the  thalami  or  optic  nerve. — 
(Synopsis,  p.  153,  154.) 

Neither  does  sex  nor  race  appear  to  have  any  in- 
fluence over  the  origin  of  the  complaint ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  dark  eyes,  especially  those  which  are  called 
black,  are  more  disposed  to  amaurotic  blindness  than 
such  as  are  light-coloured.  According  to  Beer's  expe- 
rience, for  every  gray  or  blue  eye  affected  with  amau- 
rosis, there  are  five-and-twent  yor  thirty  brown  or 
black  ones  thus,  diseased.  In  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  eye,  then,  as  well  as  in  a  sanguineous  and  cho- 
leric temperament,  there  exists  a  tendency  to  the  dis- 
order. 

More  frequently  than  cataract,  amaurosis  is  found  to 
be  a  true  hereditary  disease  : — this  is  so  much  the  case, 
that  most  of  the  members  of  a  family  for  more  than 
one  generation  may  lose  their  sight  from  amaurosis  at 
a  certain  period  of  life.  Beer  says  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  more  than  one  family  in  which  this  has  happened, 
and  what  merits  attention,  the  women  of  one  of  these 
families,  down  to  the  third  generation,  became  com- 
pletely and  permanently  blind  from  amaurosis  on  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  while  all  the  others  who  had 
had  children  were  unaffected.  But  the  males  of  this 
unfortunate  family,  who  as  well  as  the  females  have 
very  dark-brown  eyes,  all  seem  to  be  weak-sighted, 
though  none  of  them  are  yet  blind. — (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkrankheiten,  b.  2,  p.  443.) 

In  women,  especially  those  with  black  eyes,  the  time 
when  the  menses  stop  is  a  dangerous  period  for  the 
commencement  of  amaurosis. 

According  to  the  same  writer,  patients  whose  piles 
used  to  bleed  periodically  for  a  long  time,  but  are  now 
suddenly  stopped,  and  whose  eyes  are  dark,  are  very 
liable  to  amaurosis. 

One  of  the  less  common  causes  of  amaurosis  is  an 
idiosyncrasy,  in  relation  to  this  or  that  sort  of  nutri- 
ment or  medicine,  or  this  or  that  particular  state  of  the 
body.  Here  is  to  be  reckoned  the  amaurotic  weakness 
of  sight,  or  the  perfect  amaurosis,  which  comes  on  at  the 
▼cry  commencement  of  pregnancy,  and  subsides  after 
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imes  first  originates  in  the  final  months  of  pregnancy, 
i  chiefly  from  strong  and  long-continued  do  crm.na- 
Uo  o  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  particularly  when 
e  bowels  are  at  the  same  time  loaded,  and  the  patient 
SS  This  latter  case  usually  ccn.nu.es  t,l 
,  after  delivery  ;  or  if  the  labour  be  tedious,  difficult,  and 
attended  with  considerable  efforts  the  blindness  may 
1  first  attain  its  complete  form  at  the  time  of  delivery, 

and  not  afterward  subside.  . . 

Beer  saw  a  young  Jewess,  who,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  her  first  three  pregnancies,  which  followed  each 
other  quickly,  regularly  lost  her  sight  becoming  com- 
pletely amaurotic  between  the  third  and  fourth  months, 
and  on  the  first  two  occasions  she  continued  blind  till 
after  delivery;  but  in  the  third  instance  the  power  of 
vision  never  returned  at  all.  Beer  twice  had  under  his 
care  another  woman,  who  was  attacked  with  amaurosis 
whenever  she  drank  chocolate ;  but  upon  leaving  off 
that  drink,  she  never  afterward  had  any  complaint  in 
her  eyes.  . 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  generality  of  writers  on  this 
subject,  the  abuse  of  bitter  substances,  as  of  chicory 
in  coffee,  bitter  malt  liquors,  and  bitter  medicines,  es- 
pecially quassia,  is  unquestionably  a  predisposing  cause 
of  amaurosis. 

The  abuse  of  narcotic  poisonous  substances  may  in 
duce  amaurosis ;  immoderale  doses  of  opium ;  hyoscy- 
amus ;  belladonna,  &c.  Lead  will  do  the  same  thing. 
Respecting  the  operation  of  some  of  these  causes,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Lawrence  entertains  a  doubt.  The  narcotic 
vegetables  used  to  dilate  the  pupil,  he  observes,  are 
supposed  to  give  a  tendency  to  amaurosis.  He  has 
never  seen  such  an  effect  produced  by  the  belladonna; 
and  he  adverts  to  one  case  in  which  it  was  used  a  great 
length  of  time.  The  effect  of  bitters  seems  to  him 
equally  problematic. 

One  not  unfrequent  and  very  important  cause  of  amau 
rosis  is  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  with  which 
must  be  mentioned  infarction,  and  disease  of  one  or 
more  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the  liver  — 
(Beer,  Lehre,  &c.  b.  2,  p.  444-^46.) 

According  to  Richter,  the  remote  causes  of  amauro- 
sis may  be  properly  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
the  differences  of  which  indicate  three  general  methods 
of  treatment. 

The  first  class  of  causes  depends  upon  an  extraordi- 
nary plethora  and  turgidity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain,  or  of  those  of  the  optic  nerves  and  retinae,  upon 
which  last  parts  a  degree  of  pressure  is  thereby  suj>- 
posed  to  be  occasioned.  A  considerable  plethora,  espe- 
cially when  the  patient  heats  himself,  or  lets  ins  head 
hang  down,  will  frequently  excite  the  appearance  of 
black  specks  before  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  complete 
blindness.  A  plethoric  person  (says  Richter)  who 
held  his  breath,  and  looked  at  a  white  wall,  was  con- 
scious of  discerning  a  kind  of  net-work  which  alter- 
nately appeared  and  disappeared  with  the  diastole  and 
systole  of  the  arteries. 

Richter  thinks  it  likely  that  the  disease  is  thus  pro- 
duced, when  it  proceeds  from  the  suppression  of  some 
habitual  discharge  of  blood,  not  being  bled  according 
to  custom,  the  stoppage  of  the  menses,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  hemorrhage  from  piles.  In  the  same  manner 
the  complaint  may  be  brought  on  by  great  bodily  exer- 
tions, which  must  determine  a  more  rapid  current  of 
blood  to  the  head.  Richter  informs  us  of  a  man  who 
became  blind  all  on  a  sudden,  while  carrying  a  heavy 
burden  up  stairs.  He  tells  us  of  another  man,  who 
laboured  excessively  hard  for  three  days  in  succession, 
and  became  blind  at  the  end  of  the  third  day.  Preg- 
nant women  in  like  manner  are  sometimes  bereft  of 
their  sight  during  the  time  of  labour.  Schmucker  has 
recorded  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  a  strong  young 
woman,  thirty  years  old,  and  of  a  full  habit.  When- 
ever she  was  pregnant,  she  was  troubled  with  violent 
sickness  till  the  time  of  delivery,  so  that  nothing  would 
stop  in  her  stomach.  She  was  bled  three  or  four  times 
without  effect.  Towards  the  ninth  month  hot  sight 
grew  weak,  and  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  parturi- 
tion, she  was  quite  >>lind.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  was 
greatly  enlarged,  but  retained  its  shining  black  appear- 
ance. She  recovered  her  sight  immediately  after  deli- 
very, and  did  not  suffer  any  particular  complaints. 
Schmucker  assures  us  that  he  has  been  three  times  a 
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witness  of  this  extraordinary  circumstance. — (Ver- 
miechte  (  lur.  Schrilten,  band  -2,  p.  6,  edit.  1786.)  Rich- 
ter speaks  of  a  person  who  lost  his  sight  during  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  vomiting,  srimimkcT  acquaints  us  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  soldiers,  who  are  performing  forced 
marches  in  hot  weather,  to  become  blind  all  on  a 
sudden. 

Beer  also  coincides  with  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 
others,  in  regarding  as  a  frequent  cause  of  amaurosis 
repeated  and  long-continued  determinations  of  blood  to 
the  head  and  eyes,  produced  by  various  circumstances, 
viz.  by  pregnancy  ;  a  tedious  and  difficult  labour;  lift- 
ing and  carrying  heavy  burdens,  especially  with  the 
arms  raised  up ;  all  kinds  of  work,  in  which  the  eye- 
sight and  intellectual  faculties  are  intensely  exerted, 
with  the  head  bent  forwards,  and  the  abdomen  com- 
pressed, as  is  the  case  with  shoemakers,  tailors,  <fcc; 
every  sudden  stoppage  of  natural  or  preternatural 
long-established  discharges  of  blood,  as  that  of  the 
menses,  lochia,  or  hemorrhoids;  the  omission  of  habit- 
ual venesection  at  some  particular  season  of  the  year ; 
severe  and  obstinate  vomiting ;  forced  marches  in  hot 
dry  weather;  scrofulous  and  other  swellings  of  con- 
siderable size  in  the  neck,  pressing  upon  the  jugular 
vims,  and  obstructing  t Ik;  return  of  blood  from  the 
head;  the  use  of  a  pediluvium,  or  warm  bath,  the 
water  of  which  is  of  high  temperature;  hard  drinking ; 
violent  gusts  of  passion ;  frequent  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation; and  hard  straining  at  stool.  These  causes 
are  more  likely  to  occasion  amaurosis  in  proportion  as 
the  individual  is  young  and  plethoric.  The  causes  of 
that  amaurosis  which  is  characterized  in  its  first  stage 
by  increased  sensibility  of  the  eye,  and  intolerance  of 
light,  are  referred  by  Professor  Beer  to  circumstances 
winch  produce  a  long  and  repeated  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  eyes. — i.Beer,  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  446  and  483,  &c.) 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  regards  amaurosis, 
in  its  most  frequent  and  important  form,  that  which  is 
seated  in  the  eye  itself,  as  generally  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  nervous  structure  ;  including  under  that 
phrase,  all  degrees  of  increased  vascular  action, 
whether  designated  as  fulness,  turgescence,  determi- 
nation, congestion,  or  as  inflammation  in  its  more  limited 
sense ;  and  the  usual  consequence  of  inflammatory  dis- 
turbance, that  is,  organic  change  permanently  destroy- 
ing the  function  of  the  part.  When,  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence, we  advert  to  the  structure  of  the  retina,  we 
must  suppose  that  it  would  be  liable  to  such  affections; 
we  find  it  composed  of  minute  ramifications  of  the 
arteria  centralis  retime,  and  on  this  net-work  of  vessels 
the  nervous  pulp  is  expanded.  The  state  of  the  retina, 
when  examined  after  death,  in  amaurotic  eyes,  accords 
with  these  views  ;  it  exhibits  those  changes  which  long- 
continued  inflammatory  disturbance  would  produce; 
it  has  been  found  thickened,  opaque,  spotted,  buff-co- 
loured, tough,  and  in  some  cases  even  ossified.  The 
preceding  doctrine  is,  however,  judiciously  qualified  by 
its  restriction  to  the  disease  as  seated  in  the  eye  itself. 
The  retina  and  optic  nerve,  Mr.  Lawrence  admits,  with 
other  surgeons,  may  be  disordered  sympathetically,  as 
the  stomach  may  be  disordered  without  any  change 
visible  on  dissection. 

The  second  class  of  causes  are  supposed  to  operate 
by  weakening  either  the  whole  body  or  the  eye  alone,  and 
they  indicate  the  general  or  topical  use  of  tonic  reme- 
dies. In  the  first  case,  the  blindness  appears  as  a 
symptom  of  considerable  universal  debility  of  the 
whole  system ;  in  the  second  case  it  is  altogether  local. 
Every  great  general  weakness  of  body,  let  it  pro- 
ceed from  any  cause  whatsoever,  may  be  followed  by  a 
loss  of  sight  Amaurosis,  if  we  can  give  credit  to  the 
statement  of  Richter,  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of 
a  tedious  diarrhoea,  a  violent  cholera  morbus,  profuse 
hemorrhage,  and  immoderate  salivations.—  Also  Tra- 
vel's Synopsis,  p.  144.!  Richter  informs  us  of  a 
dropsical  woman,  who  became  blind  on  the  water  being 
let  out  of  her  abdomen.  According  to  the  same  author, 
no  general  weakening  causes  operate  upon  the  eyes, 
and  occasion  total  blindness,  so  powerfully  and  ohen 
as  premature  and  excessive  indulgence  in  venereal 
pleasures.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures,  does  not 
coincide  in  some  of  the  foregoing  views.  "Those," 
says  he,  •who  have  considered  amaurosis  to  arise  from 
debilitating  causes,  have  considered  that  debility  and 
atony  of  the  nerve  may  be  produced  by  all  those  cir- 
cumstances winch  debilitate   the    system  generally, 


such  as  loss  of  blood  from  profuse  hemorrhage,  diar- 
rhoea, copious  salivation,  &c.  I  have  never  seen  amau- 
rosis produced  by  such  causes.  That  great  anxiety  and 
grief  may  favour  the  occurrence  of  amaurosis,  I  am 
inclined  to  allow ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  that  severe 
impressions  of  that  kind  may  produre  inflammatory 
excitement  in  the  brain  or  eyes ;  but  I  think  we  cannot 
without  more  direct  proofs,  admit  the  influence  of 
debilitating  causes  generally  in  the  production  of  amau- 
rosis. The  most  clear  instance  of  any  directly  debi- 
litating cause  producing  amaurosis,  is  that  of  protracted 
suckling." 

The  causes  which  operate  locally  in  weakening  the 
eyes  are  various.  Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 
debilitate  these  organs,  than  keeping  them  long  and 
attentively  fixed  upon  minute  objects.  But  however 
long  and  assiduously  objects  are  viewed,  if  they  are 
diversified,  the  eye  suffers  much  less,  than  when  they 
are  all  of  the  same  kind.  A  frequent  change  in  the 
objects  which  are  looked  at  has  a  material  effect  in 
strengthening  and  refreshing  the  eye.  The  sight  is 
particularly  injured  by  looking  at  objects  with  only  one 
eye  at  a  time,  as  is  done  with  telescopes  and  magnifying 
glasses ;  for  when  one  eye  remains  shut,  the  pupil  of 
that  which  is  open  always  becomes  dilated  beyond  its 
natural  diameter,  and  lets  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
light  into  the  organ.  The  eye  is  generally  very  much 
hurt,  by  being  employed  in  the  close  inspection  of  bril- 
liant, light-coloured,  shining  objects.  Among  the 
occupations  enumerated  by  Mr.  Travers  as  particularly 
exposing  persons  to  amaurosis,  are  those  of  needle- 
workers,  writers,  draughtsmen,  inspectors  of  linen  and 
scarlet  cloths,  and  of  new  banknotes;  money  counters/ 
smiths,  stokers  in  iron-furnaces  and  glass-houses; 
tavern-cooks ;  watchmakers,  engravers,  philosophical 
instrument  makers,  sea  officers,  &c. —  Synopsis,  p. 
144.)  They  are  greatly  mistaken,  says  Richter,  whe 
think  that  they  save  their  eyes,  when  they  illuminate 
the  object  which  they  wish  to  see  in  the  evening  with 
more  lights,  or  with  a  lamp  that  intercepts  and  collects 
all  the  rays  of  light,  and  reflects  them  upon  the  body 
which  is  to  be  looked  at.  Richter  mentions  a  man, 
who,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  went  a  journey  on  horse- 
back, through  a  snowy  country,  while  the  sun  was 
shining  quite  bright,  and  who  was  attacked  with  amau- 
rosis. He  speaks  of  another  person,  who  lost  his  sight 
in  consequence  of  the  chamber  in  which  he  lay  being 
suddenly  illuminated  by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning.  A 
man  was  one  night  seized  with  blindness,  while  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  moon  in  a  fit  of  contemplation. 
Richter  also  expresses  his  belief,  that  a  concussion  of 
the  head  from  external  violence,  may  sometimes  ope- 
rate directly  on  the  nerves,  so  as  to  weaken  and  render 
them  completely  paralytic. 

Beer  corroborates  the  foregoing  statement;  for,  he 
says,  among  the  most  frequent  causes  is  to  be  consi- 
dered every  abuse  of  the  eyesight,  especially  in  dark- 
eyed  persons,  as  a  long  and  close  inspection  of  one 
object  particularly  with  a  microscope,  when  the  thing 
examined  is  very  brilliant,  or  reflects  back  much  light 
into  the  eye.  Hence  the  view  of  jewels  at  night,  and 
long  journeys  through  snowy  countries  &c,  are  con- 
ducive to  the  disease.  In  this  respect,  every  kind  of 
employment  which  strains  the  eyes  much,  and  requires 
a  strong  reflected  light,  must  be  considered  injurious. — 
(See  also  Travers's  Synopsis,  p.  144.)  Thus,  reverbe- 
rating lamps,  like  Argand's;  the  view  of  a  white  wall 
illuminated  with  the  sun's  rays;  and  looking  a  long 
while  at  the  moon,  or  more  especially  the  sun,  with  the 
unassisted  eye,  are  circumstances  likely  to  bring  on 
the  disease.  That  a  flash  of  lightning,  especially  when 
it  suddenly  wakes  a  person  in  the  night-time  out  of  a 
sound  sleep,  may  produce  an  amaurotic  amblyopia  in 
an  irritable  eye  or  even  perfect  blindness,  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  and  it  is  on  the  same  principle  that  going 
suddenly  out  of  a  dark  bedroom,  immediately  after  wak- 
ing in  the  morning,  into  an  apartment  that  commands 
an  open  extensive  prospect,  must  be  iiurtful  to  an  irrita- 
ble eye,  though  the  bad  effects  may  only  be  very  slow 
Here  is  also  to  be  included  every  kind  of  over-irritation 
of  the  eye  by  light,  as  happens  to  typhoid  patients, 
when  they  lie  with  their  eyes  open  all  the  day  in  a  large 
sunny  chamber. 

Very  often  the  cause  of  amaurosis  consists  in  local 
or  constitutional  debility,  proceeding  from  impairment 
of  the  nerves  in  general,  or  of  the  nerves  of  the  head 
especially  those  of  the  forehead  and  eyebrow ;  eitnen 
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from  a  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  fells  from  a 
considerable  height  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
upon  the  heels ;  concussions  of  the  eyeball,  sometimes 
caused  by  violent  sneezing,  but  more  generally  by  con- 
tusions of  the  eye  with  blunt  weapons,  &c.  Some  of 
the  cases  of  amaurosis  from  blows  on  the  temple  or  the 
eye,  observed  by  Mr.  Travers,  were  attended  with  signs 
of  disorganization;  some  were  superficially  inflamed; 
and  others  presented  no  external  appearance  of  injury. 
•  We  learn  also  from  the  same  authority,  that  it  is  not 
always  the  eye  on  the  struck  side  of  the  head  that  is 
affected.— (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  152.)  If  we  are  to  believe 
Beer,  and  other  foreign  practitioners,  considerable 
direct  weakness  may  arise  from  cholera,  long-continued 
diarrhcea,  salivation,  and  the  incessant  spitting  of 
tobacco  smokers ;  bleedings ;  injudicious  tapping  of  the 
abdomen  ;  excessive  indulgence  in  venery,  and  the  mis- 
employment  of  issues.  A  general  debility,  which  has 
the  worst  effect  on  the  eyes,  may  also  arise  from  long 
trouble,  especially  when  the  diet  is  poor  and  bad ;  also 
from  a  deficiency  of  proper  food ;  long  watching ;  vio- 
lent and  sudden  fright;  imprudently  washing  the 
eyes  with  very  cold  water,  especially  when  they  are 
already  weakish  and  irritable  ;  and  keeping  them  long 
in  a  dark  place,  particularly  when  they  are  also  exerted 
a  good  deal  in  some  particular  kinds  of  labour,  a  case 
which,  Beer  says,  is  very  frequent  in  Vienna.  The 
amaurosis  following  typhus,  without  any  unusual  irri- 
tation of  the  eye  by  light,  Beer  also  refers  to  general 
debility. — (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr,  b.  2,  p.  449.) 

Like  nervous  deafness  (says  Mr.  Travers),  amaurosis 
sometimes  follows  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  and  the 
various  forms  of  acute  constitutional  disease.  He  has 
several  times  met  with  it  as  a  consequence  of  infantile 
fevers.  He  observes  that  it  is  also  sometimes  a  conse- 
quence of  chronic  wasting  diseases,  in  which  organic 
changes  interrupt  the  nutrition  of  the  system.  He  has 
seen  a  rapid  and  severe  salivation  instituted  for  a  remote 
affection,  and  where  no  disease  had  previously  affected 
the  eyes,  terminate  in  gutta  serena  of  both. — (Synopsis, 
p.  155.) 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  that  certain  forms  of 
amaurosis  are  diseases  of  debility,  Mr.  Lawrence  ex- 
presses his  disbelief  in  its  correctness,  and  asserts, 
that  the  only  scientific  and  successful  treatment  of 
amaurotic  affections  is  found  to  be  antiphlogistic. 
Whether  the  amaurosis  resulting  from  typhoid  fevers, 
of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances,  proceed  from 
debility,  or  from  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  may  admit  of  dispute ;  but  I  conceive,  that 
in  many  of  such  cases,  tonic  treatment  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, if  not  for  the  eye  itself,  certainly  for  the  generally 
enfeebled  state  of  the  health,  with  which  the  amaurosis 
is  connected.  Yet  Mr.  Lawrence's  doctrine,  that  ful- 
ness and  congestion  of  the  vessels  originally  lead  to 
the  amaurotic  affection,  may  be  more  correct  than  the 
theory  which  refers  the  blindness  simply  to  weak- 
ness. However,  as  the  amaurosis  generally  does  not 
show  itself  till  an  advanced  stage  of  fever,  or  that  of 
great  debility,  and  as  it  only  recedes  as  the  patient 
regains  strength,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  case 
in  which  any  other  treatment  than  tonic  can  be  avail- 
ing. It  is  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Lawrence  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  belief  in  amaurosis  being  a  kind 
of  inflammation  of  the  retina,  modifies  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

The  third  class  of  causes  consists  of  irritations,  most 
of  which  are  asserted  to  lie  in  the  abdominal  viscera, 
whence  they  sympathetically  operate  upon  the  eyes. 
The  observations  of  Richter,  Scarpa,  and  Schmucker, 
all  tend  to  support  this  doctrine.  Many  amaurotic 
patients  are  found  to  have  suffered  much  trouble  and 
long  grief,  or  been  agitated  by  repeated  vexations,  anger, 
and  other  passions,  which  have  great  effect  in  disorder- 
ing the  bilious  secretion  and  the  digestive  functions  in 
general.  Richter  tells  us  of  a  man  who  lost  his  sight, 
a  few  hours  after  being  in  a  violent  passion,  and  reco- 
vered it  again  the  next  day,  upon  taking  an  emetic,  by 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile  was  evacuated. 
A  woman  is  also  cited,  who  became  blind  whenever 
she  was  troubled  with  what  are  termed  acidities  in  the 
stomach. — (See  Anfangs.  der  Wundarzn.b.  3,  kap.  14.) 
However,  according  to  Beer,  imperfect  amaurosis  sel- 
dom depends  upon  disorder  of  the  gastric  organs, 
excepting  the  ease  from  worms.  (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  h.  2,  p.  456) :  a  very  important  difference  from 
the  sentiments  entertained  by  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 


Scarpa.  The  close  sympathy  between  the  stomach  and 
the  eyes  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  recorded  in  one 
of  the  journals,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his 
Lectures.  It  was  an  amaurosis,  with  fixed  pam  over 
the  eyebrow,  in  a  child.  It  was  not  relieved  by  purging 
and  other  depletive  measures  :  an  emetic  was  at  last 
given  ;  and  under  its  action,  a  bead  was  rejected  from 
the  stomach,  and  the  amaurosis  immediately  disap- 
peared. 

Amaurosis  sometimes  proceeds  from  mechanical  irri- 
tation. A  small  shot  pierced  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
lodged  at  the  upper  part  of  the  right  orbit,  between  the 
eyelid  and  eyeball,  so  that  it  could  be  felt  externally. 
The  patient  shortly  afterward  became  blind  in  the  left 
eye ;  but  recovered  his  sight  after  the  excision  of  the 
shot.— (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  band  3,  p.  439.) 

According  to  Beer,  several  constitutional  disorders, 
but  more  especially  gout,  are  frequently  concerned  in 
the  production  of  amaurosis.  Whoever  reads  Beer's 
history  of  what  he  terms  gouty  amaurosis,  will  na- 
turally doubt  the  correctness  of  the  name ;  and  Mr. 
Lawrence  distinctly  affirms,  in  his  Lectures,  that  he 
has  never  seen  gout  or  rheumatism  occasion  any  ten- 
dency to  affections  of  the  nervous  structure  of  the  eye. 
It  is  not  because  amaurosis  sometimes  occurs  in  gouty 
or  rheumatic  constitutions,  that  the  affection  of  the 
sight  is  necessarily  of  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  origin ; 
for  the  fact  merely  proves,  that  such  constitutions  are 
not  exempt  from  the  risk  of  being  attacked  by  disor- 
ders of  the  eye.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  also  never  seen 
any  case,  in  which  the  origin  of  amaurosis  could  be 
referred  to  syphilis. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  amaurosis,  the  following 
remarks  by  Beer  claim  attention.  Various  swellings 
in  the  orbit,  as,  for  instance,  encysted  tumours,  tophi, 
hydatids  in  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve,  may  and 
must  gradually  produce  complete  amaurosis  by  their 
pressure  upon  the  optic  nerves  and  retina.  Some  of 
these  cases  are  usually  characterized  by  a  protrusion 
of  the  eye  from  its  socket. — (See  Exophthalmia.)  In 
Mr.  Langstaff's  museum  is  a  specimen  of  two  amau- 
rotic eyes,  in  which  the  optic  nerves  are  shrunk  to 
about  one-third  of  their  natural  size.  Similar  instances 
are  recorded  by  Dr.  Monteith. — (See  Weller's  Manual.) 
According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Langstaff  has  also 
some  interesting  specimens  of  enlargement  in  front  of 
the  third  ventricle,  the  parietes  of  which  bulge  so  as 
to  press  upon  the  optic  nerves,  and  thus  to  account  for 
the  amaurosis  under  which  the  patients  laboured. 

In  the  same  manner  different  morbid  changes  in  the 
brain  itself,  and  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  in  par- 
ticular, may  be  the  direct  cause  of  amaurosis :  for  ex- 
ample, hydrocephalus  internus,  caries,  and  exostoses 
at  the  basis  of  the  skull. 

Just  as  amaurosis  is  frequently  a  pure  symptomatic 
effect  of  various  disordered  states  of  the  constitution, 
so  may  different  morbid  changes,  occasioned  in  the  eye 
by  those  states  of  the  health,  become  the  proximate 
cause  of  amaurosis,  as  hydrophthalmia,  anophthal- 
mia, fungus  haematodes,  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  glaucoma,  &c. 

From  a  contagious  atmosphere,  which  is  generally 
injurious  to  the  eyes,  an  amaurotic  blindness  mav  origi- 
nate, though  but  very  rarely,  and,  as  it  would'  seem, 
only  through  the  powerful  influence  of  such  state  of 
the  air  over  the  whole  sanguiferous  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. Debilitated,  nervous,  weak-sighted  persons,  by 
remaining  long  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  privy  (Chomel, 
Mem.  de  Paris,  1711,  Obs.  Anat.  5,  and  Ramazzini, 
De  Morbis  Artificum,  c.  13),  that  of  a  deep  cellar,  or 
exposed  to  other  effluvia,  may  be  suddenly  attacked 
with  amaurosis ;  and  Beer  assures  us,  that  his  expe- 
rience confirms  the  truth  of  these  reports.— i  Lehre, 
&c.  b.  2,  p.  452.)  A  sympathetic  affection  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eye,  with  a  carious  grinder  in  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon  causes  of 
amaurotic  blindness. 

A  case,  not  yet  duly  considered,  and  very  like  the 
amblyopia  senilis,  consists  of  an  incessantly  diminish- 
ing secretion  of  the  pigmentum  nigrum  upon  the 
tunica  Ruyschiana,  choroidea,  and  uvea,  which  secre- 
tion indeed,  in  some  individuals  earlier,  and  more  con- 
siderably, in  others  later  and  in  a  slighter  degree  re- 
cedes with  other  secretions  of  a  different  nature— (See 
Beer's  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p   151   &c  ) 

As  Mr.  Travers  has  correctly  explained, 'the  history 
and  concomitant  appearances  of  amaurosis,  usually 
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denote  whether  the  case  is  organic  or  functional. 
"  lor  example,  diseased  change*  in  the  situation  or 
texture  of  tin;  eyeball  ur  in  toe  brain,  or  hemiplegia, 

or  partial  paralysis,  with  other  signs  of  apopletic  or 
hydrocephalic  pressure,  whether  resulting  from  an 
injury  of  the  head  or  otherwise,  or  an  acute  deep-seated 
inflammation,  whether  accompanied  by  a  visible  opa- 
city or  not,  point  out  the  organic  nature  of  the  affection. 
I  have  seen  (continues  Mr.  Travers)  such  an  amau- 
rosis produced  by  abscess  in  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  by  the  medullary  fungus  of  the  cerebrum.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  known  the  following  distinct 
sources  of  irritation  operating  to  produce  functional 
amaurosis,  viz.  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  caries  of  the 
skull,  abscess  and  caries  of  the  antrum  maxillare,  with 
excessive  a-dema  of  the  integuments  of  the  lids  and 
cheek,  a  large  abscess  under  the  masseter  and  muscles 
of  the  cheek,  and  an  abscess  at  the  extremity  of  a 
molar  tooth,  while  the  crown  of  the  tooth  was  sound. 
In  all  these  cases,  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  the  eye 
was  sound,  and  the  orbit  was  untouched  by  the  dis- 
01  i  he  parts  in  the  vicinity,  to  which  the  amaurosis 
was  clearly  attributable.  In  like  manner,  an  excessive 
use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  visual  faculty,  the  disor- 
dered functions  of  the  stomach,  liver,  uterus,  &c.  sud- 
den and  alarming  depletion,  excessive  or  obstinately 
suppressed  secretions,  difficult  dentition,  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  deleterious 
effects  of  noxious  agents  upon  the  orjran  or  the  sys- 
tem, are  sufficiently  obvious  causes  of  the  functional 
amaurosis." — (Synopsis,  <fec.  p.  142.)  For  a  variety  of 
additional  facts  and  observations  respecting  the  causes 
Of  amaurosis,  I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult 
Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  2,  chap.  45 ;  and  Travers's  Synopsis  : 
works  replete  with  valuable  information. 

It  is  remarked  by  Beer,  that  amaurosis,  when  com- 
pletely formed,  has  hitherto  been  but  rarely  cured. 
This  (says  he)  may  depend  in  the  first  place  upon  our 
far  too  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nerves,  and  of  their 
genuine  ami  complicated  disorders.  Secondly,  it  may 
equally  depend  upon  the  present  very  defective  etiology 
of  amaurosis.  Thirdly,  the  frequent  incurability  of 
amaurosis  also  very  materially  proceeds  from  the 
causes  of  the  disease  being,  in  most  instances,  not  only 
obscure,  but  exceedingly  complicated. 

In  amaurosis  the  difficulty  of  cure  is  naturally  in 
proportion  to  the  variety  and  number  of  causes  of  the 
eomplainl ;  and  the  more  readily  the  surgeon  makes 
himself  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  more  certainly 
lie  obviates  them,  the  more  surely  and  quickly  does 
the  cure  follow. 

It  may  be  considered  as  generally  true,  that  every 
amaurotic  weakness  of  sight,  and  every  completely 
formed  amaurosis,  are  attended  with  the  greatest  pro- 
bability of  cure,  where  they  began  suddenly  and  were 
quickly  developed  ;  for  experience  proves,  that  in  these 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  much 
more  frequently  and  earlier  comprehended,  than  when 
the  complaint  has  been  several  years  in  forming. — 
( Bear,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  454 — 456.)  This 
observation  perfectly  coincides  with  the  account  given 
by  Schmucker,  who  says  that  many  of  these  suddenly 
formed  cases  fell  under  his  notice,  and  were  more  easy 
of  cure  than  when  the  disorder  had  come  on  in  a  more 
gradual  way. — (See  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  2.) 

It  also  agrees  with  what  Mr.  Travers  has  stated; 
namely,  that  slow  and  steadily  progressive  cases  of 
amaurosis  are  more  to  be  apprehended  in  the  result, 
that  is.  are  less  tractable,  than  either  the  sudden  or  the 
rapidlj  advancing  disease,  supposing  all  to  be  alike 
free  from  unequivocal  signs  of  organic  change. — 
iS\  nopals,  p.  298.) 

Respecting  suddenly  produced  cases.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  I.e.  tines,  holds  OUt  less  encouragement  than  the 

preceding  authorities.  The  prognosis,  he  says,  is 
doubtful,  and  rather  unfavourable  than  ottierwisc,  as  to 
the  complete  recover)  of  vision,  if  the  affection,  even  in 
its  most  recent  state,  should  have  produced  complete  in- 
sensibility of  the  retina.  He  thinks  we  should  speak 
doubtfully  of  the  result  in  the  case  of  complete  insen- 
sibility to  strong  light,  even  if  it  had  only  lasted 
twenty-four  hours.  He  considers  it  difficult  to  say  in 
what  number  of  days  or  weeks  we  should  give  up  all 
hopes  of  recovery.  In  the  supposed  case  of  total  in- 
'lity.or  even  of  a  near  approximation  to  it,  there 
would  be  more  ground  lor  apprehension  than  hope  at 
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the  end  of  a  week,  mougn  sight  is  sometimes  restored 
under  these  circumstances;  but  the  lapse  of  a  few 
weeks,  without  improvement,  makes  the  case  hopeless. 

A  case  may  happen,  nay,  it  happens  not  unfrequenfly' 
says  Beer  which,  considering  the  imperfect  etiology 
of  amaurosis,  cannot  be  wondered  at),  that  the  sur- 
geon, after  the  most  careful  investigation,  can  abso- 
lutely detect  no  particular  cause  of  the  existing  amau- 
rotic blindness  ;  in  which  event,  the  prognosis  must  in 
every  respect  be  very  uncertain  and  unfavourable, 
since  only  empirical  treatment  can  be  tried,  which 
rarely  answers ;  and  even  when  a  cure  in  this  manner 
does  follow,  it  is  frequently  quite  accidental. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  account  of  each  particular 
species  of  amaurosis,  the  affected  eye  is  sometimes  so 
conditioned,  that  the  complete  incurability,  sooner  or 
later,  may  be  prognosticated  with  entire  certainty,  and 
tins  even  though  a  degree  of  vision  may  now  be  en- 
joyed. 

There  are  amaurotic  patients  to  whom  every  treat- 
ment does  harm,  the  disease  making  uninterrupted  ad- 
vances to  perpetual  blindness.  This  observation  es- 
pecially refers  to  local  remedies,  of  the  danger  of  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  patient  should  be 
carefully  warned. 

In  general  the  more  complete  the  amaurosis  is,  and 
the  longer  the  patient  has  been  deprived,  not  only  of 
vision,  but  of  all  sensibility  to  light,  the  less  hope  is 
there  of  sight  being  ever  re-established. 

If  the  affection  be  partial,  and  the  case  seen  early, 
Mr.  Lawrence  says,  a  complete  cure  may  be  expected, 
lie  thinks  favourably  of  the  event,  when  amaurosis 
takes  place  in  conjunction  with  chronic  internal  inflam- 
mation, or  when  it  is  evidently  caused  by  active  conges- 
tion in  the  head  or  eye ;  for  that  cause  can  be  removed  by 
suitable  treatment. 

When  one  eye  has  been  completely  bereft  of  sight 
by  amaurosis,  and  the  surgeon  can  find  out  little  or  no 
cause  for  the  infirmity,  there  is  strong  reason  for  ap- 
prehending that  the  other  eye  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come blind.  Tiiis  is  a  fact  amply  proved  by  experi- 
ence, and  the  exceptions  are  very  rare. 

According  to  Beer,  the  idea  entertained  by  some 
writers  is  not  built  upon  experience,  that  amaurotic  pa- 
tients in  whom  the  iris  is  still  moveable,  and  the  pupil 
not  very  much  dilated,  are  more  easily  and  frequently 
cured  than  others  in  whom  the  iris  is  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, and  the  pupil  exceedingly  dilated.  For  some- 
times during  the  treatment,  or  even  spontaneously,  the 
iris,  after  being  quite  immoveable,  recovers  it  power 
of  motion,  yet  the  patient  may  not,  at  the  same  time, 
regain  the  slightest  degree  of  vision ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  cases  of  perfect  amaurosis  are  cured, 
without  the  iris  recovering  any  of  its  mobility,  and  the 
pupil  remains  dilated  during  the  remainder  of  the  pa- 
tient's life. — (Lehre,  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  458.) 
Richter  also  thinks,  that  the  moveable  or  immoveable 
state  of  the  pupil  can  neither  be  considered  as  a  fa- 
vourable nor  unfavourable  circumstance.  Sometimes, 
says  he,  an  amaurosis  may  be  cured,  which  is  attended 
with  a  pupil  extraordinarily  dilated,  and  entirely  mo- 
tionless ;  and  sometimes  the  disorder  proves  incurable, 
notwithstanding  the  pupil  be  of  its  proper  size,  and 
cajiable  of  motion.  There  are  likewise  examples,  in 
which  the  pupil  recovers  its  moveableness,  in  the 
course  of  the  treatment,  although  nothing  will  succeed 
in  restoring  the  eyesight. — (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.  3,  p.  424,  8vo.  Gdtt.  1795.) 

In  some  very  rare  instances,  says  Beer,  amaurotic 
blindness  has  been  cured  by  some  apparently  acci- 
dental or  indeed  morbid  effect,  without  any  assistance 
from  art ;  by  hemorrhage  lrom  the  nose,  an  intermittent 
fever,  a  blow  on  the  head,  &c.  The  same  experienced 
writer  operated  successfully  upon  both  eyes  of  a  patient 
With  cataracts,  which  had  been  previously  depressed 
too  far  against  the  retina,  so  that  their  pressure  gave 
rise  to  amaurosis,  wrhich,  after  continuing  eight  years, 
had  been  suddenly  removed  by  the  patient's  accident- 
ally falling  out  of  bed,  and  pitching  upon  the  top  of  his 
head. — (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  458.) 

The  following  observations  made  by  Beer,  respect- 
ing the  prognosis,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting. 
There  is  a  species  of  amaurosis,  which  gradually 
diminishes  of  itself;  for  instance,  that  which  arises 
from  hard  drinking,  or  the  effect  of  narcotic  poisons, 
belladonna,  opium,  hyoscyamus,  &c. 

Sometimes  unperlect  amaurosis  goes  away  without 
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any  assistance  from  art,  in  consequence  of  the  acces- 
sion of  some  other  disease,  as  an  eruption,  a  discharge 
of  matter  from  the  ear,  bleeding  from  piles,  the  men- 
ses, &c. 

Also,  in  most  cases,  when  the  surgeon  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  cure  amaurosis,  either  by  scientific  or 
empirical  methods,  there  still  continues  for  life  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  amblyopia,  more  especially  if  the 
amaurosis  has  been  complete. 

Sometimes,  by  successful  treatment,  vision  is  in  a 
great  measure,  or  even  entirely  restored  in  one  eye,  yet 
the  other  remains  completely  blind ;  or  one  eye  sees 
again  much  sooner  than  its  fellow,  although  they  were 
both  affected  together  with  an  equal  degree  of  blindness. 

It  often  happens,  that  though  a  material  degree  of 
vision  returns  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  the  faculty 
is  restricted  to  a  circumscribed  point  of  the  retina,  so 
that  the  patient  is  enabled  to  see  objects  plainly  only 
when  they  are  held  in  a  particular  direction  before  him ; 
while  in  other  directions,  they  are  either  quite  invisible, 
or  very  indistinct. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b. 
2,  p.  459,  460.) 

Amaurosis  following  an  injury  of  the  supra-orbitary 
nerve,  frequently  resists  every  endeavour  made  to  relieve 
it,  and  this,  whether  it  come  on  directly  after  the  blow 
or  some  weeks  subsequently  to  the  healing  of  the 
wound  of  the  eyebrow  ;  but  it  is  not  always  absolutely 
incurable.  Scarpa  only  knows  of  one  such  cure,  viz. 
the  example  recorded  by  Valsalva.— (Dissert.  2,  §  11.) 
But  additional  instances  are  reported  by  Hey  (Med. 
Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  5),  by  Larrey  (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.  4,  p.  181),  and  Dr.  Hennen  (Principles  of  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  346,  ed.  2).  According  to  Mr.  War- 
drop,  it  is  only  when  this  nerve  is  wounded  or  injured, 
and  not  divided,  that  amaurosis  takes  place ;  for  the 
blindness  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  making  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  trunk  nearest  its  origin. — (Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p. 
130.) 

Perfect  inveterate  amaurosis,  attended  with  organic 
injury  of  the  substance  constituting  the  immediate 
organ  of  sight,  says  Scarpa,  is  a  disease  absolutely 
incurable.  Imperfect  recent  amaurosis,  particularly 
that  which  is  periodical,  is  usually  curable ;  for  it  is 
mostly  dependent  upon  causes  which,  though  they 
affect  the  immediate  organ  of  sight,  are  capable  of  being 
dispersed,  without  leaving  any  vestige  of  impaired  or- 
ganization in  the  optic  nerve  or  retina. 

When  amaurosis  has  prevailed  several  years,  in  per- 
sons of  advanced  age,  whose  eyesight  has  been  weak 
from  their  youth ;  when  it  has  come  on  slowly,  at  first 
with  a  morbid  irritability  of  the  retina,  and  then  with 
a  gradual  diminution  of  sense  in  this  part,  till  total 
blindness  was  the  consequence ;  when  the  pupil  is 
motionless,  not  circular,  and  not  much  dilated ;  when 
it  is  widened  in  such  a  degree  that  the  iris  seems  as  if 
it  were  wanting,  and  the  margin  of  this  opening  is 
irregular  and  jagged ;  and  when  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
independently  of 'any  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
presents  an  unusual  paleness  like  that  of  horn,  some- 
times partaking  of  green,  and  reflected  from  the  thick- 
ened retina,  the  disease  may  be  generally  set  down  as 
incurable.  Kieser  joins  Scarpa  in  representing  this 
alteration  as  an  unfavourable  omen,  adding,  that  it  only 
takes  place  in  examples  of  long  standing,  and  that 
when  it  is  considerable,  the  disease  is  incurable.  Lan- 
genbeck  differs,  however,  from  both  these  authors,  and 
particularly  from  Kieser ;  assuring  us,  not  only  that  he 
has  often  seen  this  discoloration  of  the  bottom  of  the 
eye  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis,  but  seen  patients 
in  this  state  soon  cured.  The  cases  which  he  has 
published  in  proof  of  this  statement,  I  have  read  with 
care,  and  find  them  completely  satisfactory.  Langen- 
beck  agrees  with  other  writers  in  imputing  the  appear- 
ance to  a  morbid  change  of  the  retina ;  and  the  treat- 
ment which  he  prescribes  consists  in  the  internal 
exhibition  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  small 
doses,  and  friction  with  mercurial  ointment  on  the  eye- 
brow and  temple. — (See  Langenbeck's  Neue  Bibl.  fur 
de  Chirurgie,  b.  1,  p.  64—69,  &c.  Gottingen,  1815.) 

Cases,  says  Scarpa,  attended  with  pain  all  over  the 
head,  and  a  continual  sensation  of  tightness  in  the  eye- 
ball ;  or  preceded  by  a  violent,  protracted  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  then  by  general  debility, 
and  languor  of  the  constitution,  as  after  masturbation, 
premature  venery,  and  hard  drinking ;  or  connected 
with  epileptic  fits,  or  frequent  spasmodic  hemicranip. ;  | 


or  which  are  the  consequence  of  violent,  long-continued, 
internal  ophthalmia,  may  be  set  down  as  incurable. 
Nor  can  any  cure  be  expected  when  amaurosis  pro- 
ceeds from  a  direct  blow  on  the  eye;  foreign  bodies  in 
the  eyeball:  lues  venerea,  or  exostoses  about  the  orbit; 
or  when  it  is  conjoined  with  a  manifest  change  in  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  eyeball. 

Kecent,  sudden  cases,  in  which  the  pupil  is  not  exces- 
sively dilated,  and  its  circle  remains  regular,  while  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  is  of  a  deep  black  colour;  cases  un- 
accompanied with  any  acute,  continual  pain  in  the  head 
and  eyebrow,  or  any  sense  of  constriction  in  the  globe 
of  the  eye  itself;  cases  which  originate  from  violent 
anger,  deep  sorrow,  fright,  gastric  disorder,  general 
plethora,  or  the  same  partial  affection  ol  the  head,  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  habitual  bleedings  from  the 
nose,  piles,  &c,  great  loss  of  blood,  nervous  debility, 
not  too  inveterate,  and  in  young  subjects,  are  all,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  curable.  Amaurosis  is  also  mostly 
remediable,  when  produced  by  convulsions  or  the 
efforts  of  difficult  parturition ;  when  it  arises  during 
the  course,  or  towards  the  termination  of  acute  or 
intermittent  fevers;  and  when  it  is  periodical.— (Scar- 
pa, Osservazioni  sulle  Mallatie  degli  Occhi,  cap.  20, 
Venez.  li-02.) 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  it  is  rather  the  degree 
than  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  symptomatic  func- 
tional amaurosis,  that  should  in  most  cases  influence 
our  prognosis ;  yet  the  latter  circumstances,  it  is  equally 
clear,  afford  more  or  less  encouragement,  in  proportion 
as  the  pre-existing  states  of  disease  ordinarily  admit  of 
relief  or  not.  Thus,  says  he,  the  amaurosis  from  gas- 
tric diseases,  from  plethora,  from  irritation,  are  all  of 
them  relievable,  and  if  treated  at  an  early  period,  reme- 
diable. WThereas  paralysis,  the  sequel  of  fever,  or  of 
epilepsy,  or  severe  constitutional  diseases,  whether 
acute  or  chronic,  or  depending  upon  habitual  cerebral 
congestions  combined  with  organic  visceral  disease,  or 
induced  by  the  operation  of  noxious  agents  on  the  system, 
is  a  hopeless  form  of  the  malady. — (Synopsis,  p.  296) 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  various  examples  of 
recovery  from  amaurosis  induced  by  fevers  have  fallen 
under  my  own  notice. 

In  general,  when  the  treatment  proves  successful, 
the  return  of  the  power  of  vision  is  accompanied  with 
a  regression  of  the  same  characteristic  eii'ects,  which 
were  disclosed  in  the  gradual  advance  of  the  disorder, 
viz.  appearances  as  if  there  were  before  the  eyes  flashes 
of  light,  a  cobweb,  net- work,  mist,  or  flaky  substances. 
— (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  460.  Wien, 
1817.) 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  cure,  there  is  also  a 
return  of  the  obliquity  of  sight ;  one  of  the  most  con 
stant  symptoms  of  imperfect  amaurosis.  This  is  a 
circumstance  which  Hey  took  particular  notice  of;  he 
says,  that  it  was  most  remarkable  in  those  persons 
who  had  totally  lost  the  sight  in  either  eye  ;  for  in  them 
the  most  oblique  rays  of  light  seemed  to  make  the  first 
perceptible  impression  upon  the  retina;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  that  nervous  coat  regained  its  sensibility,  the 
sight  became  more  direct  and  natural.— (See  Med.  Obs 
and  Inq.  vol.  5.) 

TREATMENT   OF   AMAUROSIS. 

When  amaurosis  is  to  be  fundamentally  cured,  not 
upon  empirical,  but  scientific  principles,  all  the  causes 
of  the  disorder  must  be  ascertained,  and,  if  possible, 
removed,  as  in  the  treatment  of  every  othei'  complaint. 
How  often,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects,  must  be 
clear  enough  from  the  preceding  observations,  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  etiology  of  the  disease ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising,  that  amaurosis  should  so 
frequently  resist  every  endeavour  to  cure  it. 

The  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  regulated,  first  by  the 
number  and  kinds  of  circumstances,  which  determine 
the  form  of  the  disorder;  secondly,  by  its  presence 
degree,  and  duration.  When  only  the  chief  causes  can 
be  ascertained,  a  scientific  mode  of  treatment  mav 
always  be  instituted;  though  here  it  is  very  necessary 
to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  those  morbid  effects  in 
the  constitution,  and  in  the  eye  in  particular,  which 
appear  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  causes  of  amau- 
rosis, and  merely  exist  as  accidental  contemporary  de- 

If  no  particular  circumstances  can  be  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  amaurosis,  the  surgeon  has  no  alternative 
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but  the  adoption  of  gome  empirical  method  of  treat- 
ment; but,  exclaims  Beer,  wo  to  the  patient  whose 

surgeon,  under  these  circumstances,  draws  from  B 
heap  n!  what  are  considered  remedies  for  amaurosis, 
as  from  a  lottery,  the  first  as  the  best ! 

In  order  to  avoid  this  erroneous  method,  and  not 
render  a  half-blind  person  campletel]  blind,  inst 
Improving,  or  at  least  preserving, "Whatever remnant  of 
vision  i  hen-  may  be,  the  surgeon  should  act  with  great 
caution,  and  constantly  bear  in  his  mind,  first,  the  con- 
Btitution,  sex,  and  age  of  the  patient ;  secondly,  his 
ordinary  employments,  and  general  mode  of  living; 
and  thirdly,  lite;  principal  morbid  appearances  under 
which  the  amaurosis  originated  and  was  developed. — 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  40-2.;  But 
what  will  be  the  greatest  assistance  is  a  correct 
acquaintance  with  the  remedies  ibr  amaurosis  in 
general,  and  the  circumstances  under  winch  the  use 
Of  i  Ins  or  that  particular  means  is  likely  to  be  useful 
or  detrimental.  1  know  of  no  writer  who  has  been  so 
minute  on  tins  part  of  the  subject  as  Beer,  whose  sen- 
timents (be  it  also  remarked)  are  here  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  of  Richter  and  Scarpa;  for,  like 
the  surgeons  of  this  metropolis,  he  rarely  employs  the 
emetic  plan  of  treatment,  which,  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples, is  not  only  ineffectual,  but  hurtful,  whenever 
the  blindness  is  attended  with  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  and  eyes,  plethora,  an  accelerated  circula- 
tion, or  (what  is  understood  by)  a  phlogistic  diathesis. 
Beer's  opinions,  respecting  the  employment  of  emetics 
and  other  means  Ibr  the  cure  of  amaurosis,  may  be 
partly  collected  from  the  sequel  of  this  article,  but 
more  especially  from  the  fuller  statement  which  will 
be  made  at  a  future  opportunity. — (See  Gutta  Serena.) 
In  the  mean  tune,  I  shall  endeavour  to  offer  a  general 
account  of  the  practice  recommended  by  Schmucker, 
Richter,  Scarpa,  Travers,  and  Lawrence,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  causes  adopted  by  the  second  of 
these  valuable  writers ;  for  I  need  not  repeat,  that 
wheitover  the  method  of  cure  can  be  directed  against 
the  rauses  of  the  disease,  it  is  the  most  proper  and  sci- 
entific. The  present  article  will,  then,  close  with  some 
practical  observations,  chiefly  taken  from  Professor 
Beer. 

In  that  species  of  amaurosis,  which  arises  from  the 
first  class  of  causes,  or  those  which  induce  the  disease, 
by  means  of  a  preternatural  fulness  ami  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  or  eye,  the  indication  is  to 
lessen  the  quantity  of  blood,  and  the  determination  of 
it  to  the  head.  For  this  purpose,  the  patient  may  be 
bled  In  the  arm,  temporal  artery,  or,  as  is  often  pre- 
ferred by  foreign  surgeons,  in  the  foot.  This  evacua- 
tion is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  seems  necessary,  and 
it  will  be  better  to  begin  with  taking  away  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  ounces.  The  eflicacy  of  bleeding,  in  the 
cure  of  particular  cases  of  gutta  serena,  is  strikingly 
exemplified  by  numerous  well-authenticated  obser- 
vations. Richter  informs  us  of  a  woman,  who,  on 
leaving  off  having  children,  lost  her  sight ;  but  reco- 
vered it  again  by  being  only  once  bled  in  the  foot.  A 
spontaneous  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  also  cured  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  blind  for  several  weeks. 
— (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  442.) 

That  bleeding  is  sometimes  hurtfully  and  wrongly 
practised  in  amaurotic  cases,  is  a  tact  which  admits  of  no 
doubt.  Mr.  Travers  particularly  refers  to  one  descrip- 
tion of  cases  where  the  lancet  does  harm :  these  are 
rases  of  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  organ, 
which  are  especially  common  after  deep-seated  chronic 
Inflammation  or  distress  from  over-excitement,  by  which 
Us  vessels  have  lost  their  tone ;  an  effect  decidedly  in- 
creased by  depletion.  In  one  interesting  case  of  this 
kind,  a  gradual  but  perfect  recovery  followed  a  regu- 
lated diet,  and  a  course  of  the  blue  pill,  with  saline 
aperients, — (Synopsis, p.  159.1  All  cases  of  direct  de- 
bility and  proper  paralysis  of  the  retina  (says  Mr.  Tra- 
vers) are  aggravated  by  loss  of  blood,  and  the  great 
prevailing  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  amaurosis,  is 
the  indiscriminate  detraction  of  blood. — (Synopsis,  p. 
8030 

When,  in  addition  to  general  bleeding,  topical  is  also 
necessary ,  leeehes  may  be  applied  to  the  temples,  or 
cupping-glasses  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  or  temples. 
Besides  bleeding,  purgatives,  blisters,  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water,  low  diet,  repose  of  the  organs,  dec.  are 
frequently  proper. 

In  some  cases,  the  foregoing  means  fail  in  producing 
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the  desired  benefit,  even  when  foiiowed  up  as  far  as 
the  pulse  and  strength  will  allow  Here  the  continu- 
ance of  the  disease  may  depend  either  upon  the  stop- 
page of  some  wonted  evacuation  of  blood,  or  else  upon 
some  other  cause  of  the  first  class.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  (says  Richter)  experience  proves,  that  tho 
disease  will  sometimes  not  give  way  before  the  accus- 
tomed discharge  is  re-established.  A  woman,  who  (as 
this  author  acquaints  us)  had  lost  her  sight  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sudden  suppression  of  the  menses,  did 
not  recover  it  again  till  three  months  after  the  return 
of  the  menstrual  discharge,  notwithstanding  the  trial 
of  every  sort  of  evacuation.  He  also  tells  us  of  another 
woman,  who  had  been  blind  half  a  year,  and  did  not 
menstruate,  and  to  whose  external  parts  of  generation 
leeches  were  several  times  applied.  As  often  as  the 
leeches  were  put  on  (says  Richter)  the  menses  in  part 
recommenced;  and  as  long  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance, which  was  seldom  above  two  hours,  the  wo- 
man always  enjoyed  a  degree  of  vision. — (Anfangsgr. 
der  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  443.) 

For  the  amaurosis  arising  from  suppression  of  the 
menses,  Scarpa  recommends  leeches  to  the  pudenda, 
bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  afterward  exhi- 
biting an  emetic,  and  laxative  pills,  made  of  rhubarb 
and  tartrate  of  antimony,  combined  with  gummy  and 
saponaceous  substances.  If  these  means  fail  in  esta- 
blishing the  menstrual  discharge,  he  says,  great  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  a  stream  of  electricity,  con- 
ducted from  the  loins  across  the  pelvis,  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  thence  repeatedly  to  the  thighs  and  feet.  He 
enjoins  us  not  to  despair  at  want  of  success  at  first,  as 
the  plan  frequently  succeeds  after  a  trial  of  several 
weeks.  i 

For  the  amaurosis  proceeding  from  the  stoppage  of 
an  habitual  copious  bleeding  from  piles,  Scarpa  recom- 
mends leeches  and  fomentations  to  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins,  then  an  emetic,  and  afterward  the  same  opening 
pills. — (Osservazioni  sulle  principali  Malattie  degS 
Occhi,  cap.  19.) 

When  the  disease  does  not  originate  from  the  stop  i 
page  of  any  natural  or  habitual  discharge  of  blood, 
and  does  not  yield  to  the  evacuating  plan,  Richter  thinks 
the  surgeon  justified  in  concluding,  that  the  preterna 
turally  dilated  vessels  have  not  regained  their  proper 
tone  and  diameter,  and  that  topical  corroborant  reme- 
dies, particularly  cold  water,  ought  to  be  employed. 
In  this  kind  of  case,  he  is  an  advocate  for  washing  and 
bathing  the  whole  head  with  cold  water,  especially  the 
part  about  the  eyes ;  a  method,  he  says,  which  may 
often  be  practised  after  evacuations,  with  singular  and 
remarkable  efficacy. 

When  the  return  of  sight  cannot  be  brought  abcut 
in  this  manner,  Richter  advises  us  to  try  such  means 
as  seem  calculated  to  stimulate  the  nerves,  and  remove 
the  torpid  affection  of  the  optic  nerves  in  particular. 
Of  these  last  remedies,  says  he,  emetics  are  the  princi- 
pal and  most  effectual. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Lawrence  directs  the 
treatment,  is  that  of  putting  a  stop  to  vasevdar  excite- 
ment, with  the  view  of  preventing  the  permanent  in- 
jury of  altered  structure,  and  impaired  function  of  the 
retina.  Hence  he  is  a  zealous  advocate  tor  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  in  the  early  stage  of  amaurosis. 
"But,"  says  he,  "if  this  treatment  be  not  found  to 
remove  the  change  which  has  been  produced  in  the  re- 
tina, we  must  have  recourse  to  mercury,  which  appears 
to  be  as  decidedly  beneficial  in  these  cases  as  in  iritis, 
or  general  internal  inflammation.  The  remark  which 
I  made  respecting  the  use  of  mercury  in  those  affec- 
tions, applies  also  to  the  present  case ;  namely,  that 
its  good  effect  mainly  depends  upon  the  promptitude 
with  which  it  is  employed.  The  alterative  form  is  in- 
sufficient; we  give  it  with  the  view  of  arresting  in- 
flammation in  the  structure,  which  is  the  very'  seat  of 
vision  ;  that  structure  is  easily  changed  by  the  inflam- 
matory process ;  our  only  remedy  is  to  push  the  mer- 
cury in  a  decided  manner,  and  if  we  do  so,  we  shall 
put  a  stop  to  the  affection."  When  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  and  a  fair  trial  of  mercury  have  failed,  Mr. 
LawTence  contents  himself  with  recommending  such 
management  as  is  most  conducive  to  general  health  ; 
as  a  residence  and  frequent  exercise  in  a  pure  air; 
plain  nutritious  diet ;  mild  aperients,  with  the  occa- 
sional use  of  an  active  purgative ;  and  repose  of  the 
affected  organ.  He  mentions  also  a  trial  of  a  seton,  or 
repeated  blisters  behind  the  ears,  or  at  the  side  or  back 
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of  the  neck  As  already  stated,  however,  Mr.  Law- 
rence does  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  that  all  amau- 
rotic patients  require  to  be  bled  and  salivated.  Amau- 
rosis, he  says,  often  comes  on  in  a  slow  and  very  insi- 
dious manner  in  persons  of  enfeebled  constitution :  the 
organ  suffers  from  habitual  excessive  exertion  at  the 
same  time  that  the  general  powers  are  depressed  by 
residence  in  confined  dwellings,  bad  air,  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, unwholesome  diet,  costiveness,  and  the  other 
injurious  influences  of  such  causes.  If  you  should  see 
a  thin,  pallid,  and  feeble  woman,  who  had  destroyed 
her  health  by  close  confinement  to  needle-work,  and 
whose  eyes  were  beginning  to  fail,  the  same  active 
measures  would  by  no  means  be  admissible.  You 
would  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  perhaps  take  a  little 
blood  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  and 
then  use  mercury  in  the  alterative  form,  together 
with  mild  aperients.  A  few  grains  of  Plummer's  pill 
may  be  given  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  and 
the  bowels  may  be  kept  open  with  electuary,  castor 
oil,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  taken  occasionally.  The 
blue  pill  may  be  taken  in  combination  with  aloes  or 
colocynth.  It  may  be  necessary,  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
to  persevere  with  the  mercury,  slowly  increasing  the 
dose  until  a  slight  influence  is  visible  in  the  mouth.  A 
nutritious  diet  without  stimuli,  good  air,  and  exercise, 
and  repose  of  the  affected  organ,  are  important  auxilia- 
ries, and  a  succession  of  moderate-sized  blisters  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  these  means.  Thus, 
observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  you  see,  that  the  same  princi- 
ples regulate  our  treatment,  but  that  it  is  modified  in 
degree  according  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  patient's  strength.  In  the  latter  description  of 
cases,  after  mild  antiphlogistic  means,  and  clearing  the 
alimentary  canal,  he  admits  that  it  may  be  expedient 
to  comome  tonics  with  aperients,  or  rhubarb  with 
bark,  columba,  or  cascarilla  :  and  to  allow  a  little  por- 
ter and  wine. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  species 
of  the  gutta  serena,  which  is  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
some  unnatural  irritation.  Here,  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts delivered  by  Richter,  we  should  endeavour  to 
discover  what  the  particular  irritation  is,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  effect  its  removal.  When  it  cannot  be  ex- 
actly detected,  we  are  recommended  generally  to  em- 
ploy such  remedies,  as  will  lessen  the  sensibility  of 
the  nerves,  and  render  them  less  apt  to  be  affected  by 
any  kind  of  irritation. 

Sometimes  the  irritation  is  both  discoverable  and  re- 
moveable,  and  still  the  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the  blind- 
ness, continues.  In  this  circumstance,  Richter  thinks 
that  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  obviate  the  im- 
pression which  the  irritation  has  left  upon  the  nerves, 
by  the  use  of  anodynes ;  or  else  try  to  remove  the  tor- 
por of  the  nerves  by  stimulants. 

But,  according  to  Schmucker,  Richter,  and  Scarpa, 
the  curable  imperfect  amaurosis  commonly  depends  on 
some  disease  or  irritation,  existing  in  the  gastric  sys- 
tem, occasionally  complicated  with  general  nervous 
debility,  in  which  the  eyes  participate.  Hence,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  we  are  assured  that  the  chief  indi- 
cations are,  to  free  the  alimentary  canal  from  all  irri- 
tating matter,  improve  the  state  of  the  chylopoietic 
viscera,  and  invigorate  the  nervous  system  in  general, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  particular. 

For  an  adult,  dissolve  three  grains  of  antimonium 
tartarizatum  in  four  ounces  of  water,  and  give  a  spoon- 
ful of  this  solution  every  half  hour,  until  nausea  and 
copious  vomiting  are  produced.  The  next  day  some 
opening  powders  are  to  be  exhibited,  consisting  of  an 
ounce  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash,  and  one  grain  of 
antimonium  tartarizatum,  divided  into  six  equal  parts. 
The  patient  must  take  one  of  these  in  the  morning, 
another  four  hours  afterward,  and  a  third  in  the  eve- 
ning, for  eight  or  ten  days  in  succession.  They  will 
create  a  little  nausea,  rather  more  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  than  usual,  and  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  vomiting.  If  the  patient,  during  their  use, 
should  make  vain  efforts  to  vomit,  complain  of  bitter- 
ness in  his  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  and  no  renovation 
of  sight,  the  emetic,  as  at  first  directed,  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed again.  This  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  and  fourth 
time,  should  the  morbid  state  of  the  gastric  system, 
the  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  the  tension  of  the  hypo- 
chondria, the  acid  eructations,  and  the  inclination  to 
romit,  make  it  necessary.  The  first  emetic  often  pro- 
duces only  an  evacuation  of  an  aqueous  fluid,  blended 


with  a  little  mucus,  but,  if  it  be  repeated,  a  few  days 
alter  the  resolvent  powders  have  been  administered,  it 
then  occasions  a  discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  yellow,  greenish  matter,  to  the  infinite  relief  of 
(he  stomach,  head,  and  eyes. 

The  stomach  having  been  thus  emptied,  the  follow 
tog  aperient  pills  are  to  be  ordered: 
Ijt.  Gum.  sagapen.    ) 

Galban.  >  an.  3j. 

Sap.  venet.  ) 

Rhei  optim.  3  iss. 

Tart.  emet.  gr.  xvi. 

Sue.  liquerit.  3j.  iiant  pilulae  gran,  qmnque. 

Three  are  to  be  taken  every  morning  and  evening, 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

When  the  state  of  the  stomach  has  been  improved, 
and  the  restoration  of  sight  partly  effected,  such  reme- 
dies must  be  employed,  as  strengthen  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  excite  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  system  in 
general,  and  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye  in  particular. 
With  this  intention  Scarpa  prescribes  bark  and  vale- 
rian in  powder,  and  recommends  a  diet  of  tender  suc- 
culent meat,  and  wholesome  broths,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  wine,  and  proper  exercise  in  a  salubrious 
air.  For  exciting  the  action  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye, 
the  vapour  of  liquor  ammonis,  properly  directed 
against  the  eye,  he  says,  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
This  remedy  is  applied  by  holding  a  small  vessel  con- 
taining it  sufficiently  near  the  eye  to  make  this  organ 
feel  a  smarting,  occasioned  by  the  very  penetrating  va- 
pours with  which  it  is  enveloped,  and  which  cause  a 
copious  secretion  of  tears,  and  a  redness,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  application.  It 
is  now  proper  to  stop,  and  repeat  the  application  three 
or  four  hours  afterward.  The  plan  must  be  thus  fol- 
lowed up  till  the  incomplete  amaurosis  is  quite  cured 

The  operation  of  these  vapours  may  be  promoted  by 
other  external  stimulants,  applied  to  such  other  parts 
of  the  body  as  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
eyes.  Of  this  kind  are  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck ;  friction  on  the  eyebrow  with  the  anodyne  liquor ; 
the  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  nostrils  by  sternuta- 
tive powders,  like  that  composed  of  two  grains  of  tur- 
beth  mineral,  and  a  scruple  of  powdered  betony  leaves ; 
and,  lastly,  a  stream  of  electricity. — (See  Gutta  Se- 
rena.) 

Bark,  which  is  efficacious  in  intermittent  fevers,  and 
other  periodical  diseases,  far  from  curing  periodical 
amaurosis,  seems  to  aggravate  it,  rendering  its  return 
more  frequent,  and  of  longer  duration.  On  the  otber 
hand,  this  disease  is  most  commonly  cured,  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  exhibiting,  first,  emetics,  then  the  above 
laxative  pills,  and  lastly,  corroborants,  and  even  bark, 
which  was  before  useless  and  hurtful. 

Such  is  Scarpa's  statement,  which  agrees  with  that 
of  Richter,  respecting  the  effect  of  bark  in  periodical 
amaurosis.  As  if,  however,  practitioners  were  doomed 
always  to  differ,  and  learners  to  be  puzzled,  Beer  tells 
us,  that  he  has  seen  only  two  cases  of  periodical  inter 
mittent  amaurosis,  both  of  which  were  soon  perfectly 
cured  by  large  doses  of  bark.  Other  periodical  amau- 
rotic affections  he  has  seen,  however,  attendant  on  in- 
termittent fever,  but  they  spontaneouslv  subsided  with 
the  febrile  paroxysms,  without  any  particular  treat 
ment  being  applied  to  the  eyes.  Sometimes,  when  the 
paroxysms  recurred  frequently,  a  considerable  weak 
ncss  of  sight  remained  after  them ;  but  this  always 
went  off  of  itself,  except  in  a  single  instance,  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  eyes  were  perfectly  re-establisbed 
by  the  exhibition  of  arnica  joined  with  bitters.— (Lehre, 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  5S5.) 

In  the  two  cases,  which  were  unaccompanied  with 
fever,  the  vitreous  humour  had  the  appearance  yf  be- 
ing turbid  during  the  attacks,  but  regained  its  natural 
clearness  on  each  return  of  vision,  the  loss  of  winch 
used  to  be  complete.  Here  we  see  another  instance, 
in  which  a  cloudiness  behind  the  pupil  in  amaurosis  did 
not  impede  the  cure,  and  went  away  in  the  most  ready 
manner.  Possibly,  the  opacity,  which,  in  spealim'of 
the  prognosis,  I  said  that  Langenbeck  had  not  fmmd  to 
prevent  the  cure  of  certain  cases,  might  also  have  had 
££  of  the  rSS  *"'  and»0t  ^Pen^uS 

Cases  in  the  formation  of  which  many  other  causes 
operate,  demand  the  employment  of  partL,  ar  cur  «!vo 
means  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  a  -eadv 
described.    Such  is,  for  example,  the  imperfect  anl£ 
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rosis,  which  occurs  suddenly  in  consequence  of  the 
buily  being  excessively  hcatcl,  or  exposure  to  the  sun, 
or  violent  anger  in  plethoric,  subjects.  This  case  re- 
quires, in  particular,  general  ami  topicai  evacuations 
of  blood,  and  the  application  of  cold  washes  to  the 
:  An  emetic  should  next  be  given, 
and  afterward  a  purge  of  potass*  tartras,  or  sinull  re- 
peated doses  of  antimonium  tartarizatum.  By  means 
of  bleeding  and  an  emetic,  Schmucker  often  restored 
the  eyesight  of  soldiers  who  had  lost  it  in  making 
(breed  marches,  with  very  heavy  burdens.  In  amau- 
rosis, suddenly  occasioned  by  violent  anger,  an  emetic 
is  the  more  strongly  indicated  after  bleeding,  as  the 
blindness,  tbus  arising,  is  always  attended  with  a  bit- 
ter taste  in  the  mouth,  tension  of  the  hypochondria, 
and  continual  nausea.  Richter  mentions  a  clergyman, 
who  became  completely  blind  after  being  in  a  violent 
passion,  and  whose  eyesight  was  restored  the  very 
next  day,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  given  with  the  view 
hi  relieving  some  obvious  marks  of  bilious  disorder  in 
the  stomach. 

Scarpa's  treatment  of  the  imperfect  amaurosis  brought 
on  by  ii  vers,  deep  sorrow,  great  loss  of  blood,  intense 
Study,  and  forced  exertions  of  the  eyes  on  very  mi- 
nute or  brilliant  objects,  consists  also  in  removing  all 
irritation  from  the  stomach,  and  afterward  strengthen- 
ing the  nervous  system  in  general,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  eye  in  particular.  In  the  case  originating  from  fe- 
vers, the  emetic  and  opening  pills  are  to  be  given  ;  then 
bark,  steel  medicines,  and  bitters ;  while  the  vapour  of 
the  Liquor  ammonite  is  to  be  applied  to  the  eye  itself. 

When  the  disorder  has  been  brought  on  by  grief,  or 
fright,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  to  be  emptied  by 
means  of  antimonium  tartarizatum  and  the  opening 
pills  ;  and  tlie  cure  is  to  be  completed  by  giving  bark 
and  valerian  ;  applying  the  vapour  of  liquor  ammonias 
to  the  eyes  ;  ordering  nourishing,  easily  digestible  Ibod  ; 
diverting  the  patient's  mind,  and  fixing  it  on  agreeable 
objects,  and  recommending  moderate  exercise.  The 
amaurosis  from  fright  is  said  to  require  a  longer  per- 
severance in  such  treatment,  than  the  case  from  sor- 
row.— (Scarpa's  Osservaz.  cap.  19.) 

In  this  country,  the  emetic  practice,  which  has 
proved  so  decidedly  efficacious  on  the  continent,  has 
not  been  attended  with  much  success ;  Mr.  Travers 
even  states,  that  lie  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
decided  benefit  from  it,  though  be  has  often  tried  it 
fairly.  He  agrees,  however,  in  the  indication,  as  he 
remarks,  that  the  removal  of  an  irritating  or  oppress- 
ing cause,  will  often  effect  a  sudden  and  marked  relief, 
as  by  clearing  the  intestinal  canal  of  vitiated .  secre- 
tions, restoring  the  digestive  functions,  or  taking  away 
blood  where  the  necessity  is  indicated.  In  gastric 
cases  for  which  emetics  have  been  particularly  recom- 
mended, he  prelers  a  long-continued  course  of  the  blue 
pill,  with  gentle  saline  purgatives  and  tonic  bitters. — 
(Synopsis,  p.  299—304.) 

Beer  is  also  a  high  authority  against  the  use  of  erne- 
lies,  even  in  the  amaurosis  from  disorder  of  the  gas- 
tric organs.  When,  says  he,  the  saburne  have  a  ten- 
dency to  be  discharged  upwards,  as  indicated  by  con- 
tinual nausea  and  disposition  to  vomit,  emetics,  winch 
never  operate  without  some  violence,  are  to  be  most 
carefully  avoided  in  plethoric  individuals,  or  those  who 
have  a  manifest  determination  of  blood  to  their  heads 
ami  eves,  or  any  acceleration  of  the  circulation.  The 
caution  here  given  must  be  observed,  even  though  eme- 
tics may  on  oilier  accounts  seem  advisable ;  al 
cording  to  Beer,  the  determination  of  blood  and  the 
State  of  the  s\siem  here  mentioned,  are  commonly  at- 
tendant upon  this  species  of  amaurosis.  Indeed  (not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Schmucker,  Richter,  and 
Si  npa,  in  favour  of  emetics  in  tins  case),  Beer  posi- 
tiveK  affirms,  that  the  violent  operation  of  an  emetic 
frequently  converts  (his  svnipai del  C  weak- 

ness of  sight  all  on  a  sudden  into  blindness.     Although 
I  apprehend  that  Beer  may  here  be  somewhat  preju- 
diced against   emetics,  candour  obliges  me  to  add,  that 
in  this  country,  their  ellirao  in  the  present  di- 
bs no  means  equal  to  the  representations  of  Richter 

anil  Scarpa.     When  there  is  less  tendency  to  \  on 

but  the  case  is  attended  wiih  an  oppressive  sense  of 

weigh!  about  the  stomach,  frequent  eructations,  as  if 

nrisnig  from  rotten  eggs,  an  inflated   belly,  an 

hypochondria,  a  gentle  aperient  clyster  may  beo 
especially  when  the  bowels  have  been  for  son 

cotuined,  m  which  circuuisLinces  Beer  has  lbuiui,  that. 


tolerably  brisk  purgatives  are  always  of  the  greatest 
service,  both  in  regard  to  the  general  complaints,  and 
the  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight ;  the  removal  of  the 
offensive  matter  from  the  alimentary  canal  being  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  determination 
of  blood  already  mentioned.  Lastly,  when  this  amau- 
rosis originates  altogether  from  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  bowels,  common  anthelmintics  are  to  be  pre- 
scribed. In  all  these  cases,  says  Beer,  mere  local 
treatment  is  quite  inapplicable,  and  may  do  mischief. — 
(Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  517 — 521.) 

The  third  species  of  gutta  serena,  or  that  which 
arises  from  debilitating  causes,  is  of  two  kinds; 
in  one,  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  general 
weakness  of  the  body ;  in  the  other,  it  is  the  effect  of 
debility,  winch  is  confined  to  the  eye  itself,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  whole  constitution. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  incomplete  amaurosis  from 
general  nervous  debility,  copious  hemorrhage,  convul- 
sions ab  inanitione,  and  long-continued  intense  study, 
especially  by  candle-light,  is  less  a  case  of  real  amau- 
rosis, than  a  weakness  of  sight  from  a  fatigued  state 
of  the  nerves,  especially  of  those  constituting  the  im- 
mediate organ  of  sight.  When  this  complaint  is  re- 
cent, in  a  young  subject,  it  may  be  cured  or  diminished, 
by  emptying  the  alimentary  canal  with  small  repeated 
doses  of  rhubarb,  and  then  giving  tonic  cordial  reme- 
dies. At  the  same  time,  the  patient  must  abstain  from 
every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  nervous 
system,  and,  consequently,  the  eyesight.  After  empty- 
ing the  stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  proper  to  prescribe 
the  decoction  of  bark  with  valerian,  or  the  infusion  of 
quassia  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
ether  to  each  dose,  with  nourisliing  easily-digestible 
food.  The  aromatic  spirituous  vapours  (mentioned  in 
the  article  Ophthalmy)  may  then  be  topically  applied  ; 
or,  if  these  prove  ineffectual,  the  vapour  of  liquor  am- 
monia!. The  patient  must  take  exercise  on  foot,  horse- 
back, or  in  a  carriage,  in  a  wholesome  dry  air,  in  warm 
weather,  and  avail  himself  of  sea-bathing.  He  must 
avoid  all  thoughts  of  care,  and  refrain  from  fixing  his 
eyes  on  minute  shining  objects.  The  impression  of  vivid 
light  on  the  retina  is  always  to  be  moderated  by  means 
of  flat  green  glasses. — (Saggio  di  Osservaz.  cap.  19.) 

One  case  of  temporary  palsy  of  the  retina  from 
over-excitement,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Travers,  \  ielded  to 
blistering  the  forehead,  and  a  gentle  salivation  excited 
by  calomel  joined  with  opium. —  (Synopsis,  p.  164.) 
Another  case,  brought  on  by  the  use  of  telescopes  and 
sextants,  gave  way  to  a  copious  bleeding,  brisk  purg- 
ing with  jalap  and  calomel,  blisters  to  the  temples,  and 
a  course  of  mercury. — (Op.  cit.  p.  166.) 

Mr.  Travers  remarks,  that  the  amaurosis  from  de- 
pletion is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  opposite  case, 
viz.  that  from  plethoric  congestion :  this  is  owing  to 
the  coincidence  of  a  dilated  and  immoveable  pupil, 
muscae,  and  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  head,  with  occa- 
sional vertigo  ;  and  its  frequent  occurrence  in  a  corpu- 
lent habit.  By  a  cautious  use  of  tonics  (says  Mr 
Travers)  it  is  relieved  ;  by  whatever  lowers  or  stimu- 
lates, whether  diet  or  medicine,  it  is  decidedly  aggra- 
vated. In  this  form  of  amaurosis,  vision  is  farther 
enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  as  much  blood  as  flows  from 
two  or  three  leech-bites. — (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  160.) 

When  the  weakness  is  confined  to  the  eye,  Richter 
thinks  corroborant  applications  alone  necessary.  Bath- 
ing the  eye  with  cold  water,  says  he,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  strengthening  the  eye.  The  pa- 
tient should  dip  in  cold  water  a  compress,  doubled  into 
eight  folds,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole 
face  and  forehead,  and  this  he  should  keep  applied,  as 
long  as  it  continues  cold.  Or  else  he  should  frequently 
apply  cold  water  to  his  eyes  and  face  with  bis  hand,  on 
a  piece  of  rag. 

The  eye  may  also  be  strengthened  by  repeatedly  ap- 
plying blisters  of  a  semilunar  shape  above  the  eye- 
brows, just  long  enough  to  excite  redness.  Richter 
likewise  speaks  favourably  of  rubbing  the  upper  eye- 
lid, several  times  a  day,  with  a  mixture  of  the  tinctura 
lyttae  and  spiritus  serpilli. — (AnfangsgT.derWundarzn. 
b.  3,  p.  452.) 

When  no  probable  cause  whatsoever  can  be  assigned 
for  the  disease,  the  surgeon  is  justified  in  employing 
such  remedies,  as  have  been  proved  by  experience  to 
be  sometimes  capable  of  relieving  the  affection,  al- 
though upon  what  principle  is  utterly  unknown.— (See 
Gutta  Serena.)  To  this  article  I  would  refer  the  reader 
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before  he  makes  up  his  mind  about  any  empirical 
method  of  treatment,  because  he  will  there  find  many 
cautions  and  instructions  given  by  Beer,  respecting  the 
remedies  for  amaurosis  in  general.  To  his  remarks,  I 
have  also  annexed  such  others,  on  the  same  topic,  as 
appeared  to  me  interesting. 

Cat-eye  amaurosis. 

This  species  of  the  disorder,  of  which  Beer  met  with 
but  one  form,  rarely  increases  to  complete  blindness ; 
it  occurs  cluefly  in  very  old  persons,  and  it  is  perhaps 
this  affection  to  which  some  oculists  have  given  the 
unmeaning  name  of  "  amblyopia  senilis."  Sometimes, 
however,  this  kind  of  amaurosis  takes  place  in  young 
persons  and  children :  and  one  circumstance  that  de- 
mands particular  notice  in  its  nosology  is,  that  it  al- 
ways takes  place  either  in  thin,  dwindled,  old,  gray- 
headed  subjects,  nearly  in  the  state  of  marasmus  senilis, 
in  whom  consequently  the  exchange  of  organic  matter 
is  carried  on  but  tardily,  or  else  in  young  subjects,  who 
are  unhealthy,  and  disposed  to  consumption,  hectical 
adults,  emaciated  children,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
severe  injuries  of  the  eye.  While  this  amaurosis  is 
not  perfectly  formed,  the  iris  retains  its  mobility,  and 
the  pupil  is  neither  preternaturally  dilated  nor  con- 
tracted ;  but  when  once  the  patient  is  quite  bereft  of 
vision,  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  slow,  and  the  pupil 
larger  than  in  a  healthy  eye  in  an  equal  degree  of  light. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  very  far  behind  the  pupil,  a 
concave  pale-gray,  bright-yellowish,  or  variegated  red- 
dish opacity  is  developed.  By  this  the  eyesight  is  not 
merely  weakened,  but  rendered  quite  confused,  since 
all  objects,  but  especially  smallish  ones,  appear  to  be 
confounded  together,  particularly  when  the  patient 
tries  to  inspect  closely  any  determinate  body.  The  far- 
ther the  disease  advances,  the  brighter  and  more  visible 
is  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  paler  is  the  colour  of  the 
iris  (a  thing  very  conspicuous  in  dark-eyed  persons) ; 
and  when  once  the  amaurosis  is  complete,  so  that  no 
susceptibility  of  the  impression  of  light  is  left,  then, 
upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  eye,  one  can 
mostly  perceive,  at  the  troubled  deeper  part  of  the  eye, 
a  very  slender  vascular  plexus,  which  merely  consists 
of  the  ordinary  ramifications  of  the  central  artery  and 
vein,  which  are  now  visible  at  the  pale-coloured  bot- 
tom of  the  eye.  In  a  half-darkened  place,  such  an  eye 
presents  a  sliining  yellowish  or  reddish  appearance, 
but  only  in  certain  positions  of  the  eyeball ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  eye  of  a  cat, 
whence  Beer  chooses  to  term  the  complaint  cat-eye 
amaurosis.  The  disorder  is  also  not  accopipanied  with 
any  other  essential  morbid  appearances,  except  the  de- 
cline of  vision  or  complete  blindness. — (Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  496.)  Beer,  in  fig.  1,  tab.  4  of  his 
second  vol.,  has  given  from  nature  an  admirable  repre- 
sentation of  this  very  remarkable  species  of  amaurosis. 
The  differences  in  the  appearances  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  in  this  case,  from  thoso  presented  in  the  early 
stage  of  fungus  haematodes  of  that  organ,  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  the  article  Fungus  Haema- 
todes. On  this  point,  however,  I  may  here  briefly 
state,  that  in  the  cat-eye  amaurosis,  there  is  no  projec- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  concave  depression  in  the 
axis  of  vision.  Cat-eye  amaurosis  may  be  known 
from  incipient  cataract,  by  the  opacity  being  more 
deeply  situated,  and  having  a  shining,  pearly  lustre. — 
(See  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol.  4,  p.  168.) 

Beer  observes  that  the  causes  of  this  species  of  amau- 
rosis are  so  obscure,  that  whatever  is  offered  upon  the 
subject  can  be  received  only  as  conjecture.  After  what 
has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  i3  considered, 
about  the  particular  individuals  who  are  liable  to  be 
affected,  and  the  change  of  the  iris  to  a  pale  colour,  as 
a  constant  symptom  of  this  case,  a  suspicion  may  be 
entertained  that  a  deficiency  of  the  pigmenturn  nigrum 
and  of  the  tapetura  of  the  uvea,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  this  secretion,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Beer  justly  remarks  that  much  might  be  learned 
on  this  point  from  the  dissection  of  eyes  thus  affected ; 
but  he  has  never  met  with  the  opportunity. 

The  prognosis  cannot  but  be  very  unfavourable ;  for, 
as  the  surgeon  is  ignorant  of  causes,  he  cannot  know 
what  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  removal.  It 
is  fortunate,  however,  that  this  amaurosis  rarely  attains 
its  highest  degree,  but  almost  constantly  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  amblyopia. 

Just  as  little  is  yet  known  respecting  any  well-regu- 


lated mode  of  treatment;  but  the  disease  may  some- 
fmes  be  kept  from  getting  worse  by  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  such  general  remedies,  regime.,,  and  diet 
as  arc  calculated  to  improve  the  health.  However,  in 
the  most  fortunately  managed  cases,  Beer  never  knew 
a  step  made  towards  U'e  remov"'  °i,lJ\e  dlsease— 
(Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  497,  49B.) 

Amaurosis  produced  by  bitters,  certain  articles  of  food 
in  particular  constitutions,  or  the  poison  of  lead.       , 

The  reality  of  the  first  alleged  cause  is  sometimeg 
doubted  in  this  country.  The  following  treatment  is 
recommended  by  Beer.  In  the  first  stage  he  advises 
gentle  antiphlogistic  means.  When  plethora  exists,  a 
few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  away  by  venesection 
or  leeches  applied  behind  the  ears,  when  after  bleeding  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes  still  continues 
in  full  habits,  or  there  is  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion. The  same  topical  bleeding  without  venesection, 
but  with  lukeWarm  pediluvia,  containing  salt  or  mus- 
tard, is  proper  when  no  general  plethora  exists ;  and 
merely  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes 
and  some  acceleration  of  the  circulation  prevail.  Inter- 
nally, lemon-juice  or  the  liquor  ammonia?  acet.  has  ex- 
cellent effects;  and  externally, poultices  composed  of 
bread-crumb  and  vinegar,  or  fomentations  containing 
oxycrat,  are  the  means  which  Beer  has  found  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  first  stage  of  this  form  of  amaurosis. 

As  in  the  first  stage,  a  moderate  antiphlogistic  gene- 
ral or  local  treatment  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
adopted,  and  which  in  urgent  cases  may  yet  save  the 
patient  from  blindness,  so  in  the  second  stage  the  in- 
ternal and  external  employment  of  fluid  stimulants  is 
of  great  service ;  for  example,  naphtha  combined  with 
camphor  inwardly,  liniments  to  the  eyebrow,  and  the 
vapours  of  ether  to  the  eye.  The  amaurosis  produced 
altogether  by  the  poison  of  lead,  and  complicated  with 
lead-colic  and  ileus,  will  require,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going means,  such  remedies  as  are  Known  to  be  of 
service  in  these  latter  disorders. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  499—503.) 

Symptomatic  amaurosis  in  individuals  affected  with 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  epilepsy,  and  convulsions. 
This  amaurosis  is  rarely  permanent,  and  usually 
subsides  as  soon  as  the  spasmodic,  epileptic,  or  convul- 
sive attack  is  over.  However,  the  complaint  may  be- 
gin at  two  periods,  viz.  either  during  such  an  attack, 
or  (what  is  more  uncommon)  afterward,  and  it  nevel 
loses  its  symptomatic  character.  The  pupil  always 
remains  perfectly  clear,  and  of  a  shining  blackness, 
even  when  the  disease  has  induced  entire  blindness ; 
but  a  slight  dull  pain  in  the  forehead,  especially  about 
the  eyebrow,  constantly  preceding  and  accompanying 
the  blindness,  generally  lasts  a  good  while  after  the 
amaurosis  has  completely  subsided. 

Besides  the  foregoing  general  symptoms,  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  appearances  present  themselves  in 
hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  patients,  who  suffer 
frequent  attacks  of  violent  spasm.  The  pupil  is  much 
dilated,  and  the  iris,  which  is  immoveable,  seems  evi- 
dently to  project  in  a  convexity  forwards,  when  the 
eye  is  inspected  sidewise ;  consequently,  the  anterior 
chamber  is  lessened.  The  eye  itself  does  not  move 
freely  in  its  socket,  the  patient  experiencing  an  annoy- 
ing and  sometimes  a  truly  painful  sensation,  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  forcibly  compressed  (Ophthalmodynia). 
Every  attempt  which  the  patient  himself  makes  to  move 
the  eye,  or  the  surgeon  to  push  it  out  of  the  position 
which  it  has  assumed,  is  unavailing  and  excessively 
painful.  The  eyelids  are  either  painfully  shut,  or  in- 
capable of  being  shut  at  all ;  the  eyesight  is  very  weak, 
but  seldom  quite  impeded ;  and  at  the  termination  of 
each  attack  vision  returns,  though  every  paroxysm 
leaves  it  more  and  more  debilitated,  until  at  length  the 
spasmodic  attacks  of  blindness  frequently  occurring 
and  lasting  a  long  while,  it  is  entirely  lost.  But  when 
the  disorder  has  acquired  its  utmost  degree  the  eve 
always  still  retains  the  power  of  discerning  the  light 
and  it  seldom  happens  that  vision  is  abolished  bv  the 
first  or  second  attack.  It  is  different  with  respect  to 
the  characteristic  phenomena  of  this  amaurosis,  in 
hysterical  or  hypochondriacal  patients,  especially  when 
often  aflected  with  spasms,  before,  during,  or  after 
which  the  impairment  of  sight  originates  ;  for  though 
the  pupil  may  continue  quite  clear,  it  cannot  escape  tho 
notice  of  an  attentive  observer,  that,  together  with  a 
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pupil  of  diminished  diameter,  there  exists  a  peculiar 
motion  of  the  iris,  a  constant  flattering  of  it  between 
expansion  and  contraction,  technically  called  hippos 

papilla  Tins  convulsive  Mate  of  the  iris  is  most!) 
accompanied  with  a  similar  affection  of  the  eyelids, 
namely,  with  an  involuntary  blinking  (nictitatio),  and 
not  unfrequently  with  an  involuntary  pendulum-like 
rolling  of  the  eyeball  'instagmus).  In  these  patients 
the  amaurotic  injury  of  sight  hardly  ever  proceeds  di- 
rectly to  complete  blindness,  but  more  commonly  re- 
mains as  a  weakness  of  vision,  characterized  during 
the-  rest  of  life  by  ceaseless  oscillations  of  the  eyeball, 
aversion  to  light,  and  frequent  sensations  as  if  there 
Were  sinning  tier)'  objects  before  the  eyes. 

This  ruse  of  symptomatic  amaurosis  is  distinguished 
by  an  untroubled,  but  very  expanded  pupil ;  considera- 
ble diminution  of  the  motion  of  the  iris;  a  dilated  state 
of  the  pupil,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  the  strongest 
light,  and  tremulous  motions  of  the  eyeball,  which  con- 
tinue during  life,  after  the  epilepsy  and  amaurosis  are 
cured ;  and  the  case  is  farther  characterized  by  ambly- 
opia, which  rarely  increases  to  complete  blindness. 

According  to  Beer,  the  amaurosis  connected  with 
convulsions  is  most  frequent  in  children.  The  first 
and  most  prominent  symptom  of  this  incomplete  or 
complete  amaurosis  consists  in  an  extremely  violent 
convulsive  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  especially  upwards, 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  eyelids.  The  pupil  is  exces- 
sively dilated,  and  scarcely  the  least  movement  of  the 
iris  is  distinguishable  on  exposing  the  eye  to  the 
strongest  light.  When  the  general  twitchings  are  over, 
and  only  an  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  is  left,  stra- 
bismus occurs  in  both  eyes  in  various  directions,  though 
the  eyes  very  seldom  deviate  from  the  axis  of  vision  in 
the  direction  towards  the  inner  canthus.  When  the 
general  convulsions  happen  frequently,  and  are  violent 
and  of  long  duration,  the  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight 
usually  changes  into  perfect  blindness,  in  which  the 
pupil,  though  it  be  regularly  clear,  and  of  a  shining 
blackness,  is  greatly  expanded,  and  the  eyes  constantly 
retain  their  faulty  position  and  pendulum-like  motion. 

With  respect  to  the  prognosis,  it  is  observed  by 
Beer,  that  even  when  merely  an  amaurotic  weakness 
remains,  the  prognosis  is  always  serious ;  but  it  is 
naturally  still  more  unfavourable,  when  the  blindness 
is  complete,  and  when  the  loss  of  sight  has  suddenly 
recurred  alter  violent  spasmodic,  epileptic,  or  convul- 
sive attacks,  without  such  attacks  themselves  ever 
returning.  Under  these  circumstances,  Beer  has  not 
hitherto  seen  more  than  two  instances  of  such  blind- 
ness partially  cured.  Generally  some  hope  of  recovery 
may  be  entertained,  when  the  amblyopia,  or  even  com- 
plete amaurosis,  begins  with  these  attacks,  but  always 
terminates  with  them,  without  leaving  any  serious  im- 
pairment of  vision.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  bad 
sign,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  this  symptom- 
atic amaurosis,  but  likewise  to  the  cure  of  the  original 
disease,  when  the  amaurosis  invariably  precedes  these 
attacks,  and  lasts  a  considerable  time  after  their  cessa- 
tion. As  yet,  Beer  says,  he  has  not  known  any  such 
patients  cured,  either  of  their  spasms,  epilepsy,  or  con- 
vulsions, much  less  of  their  blindness :  on  the  contrary, 
after  three  or  four  attacks,  perfect  amaurosis  remains, 
and  some  of  the  patients  die  in  one  of  these  paroxysms. 

As  this  amaurosis  is  merely  a  symptomatic  effect  of 
the  above  general  disorders,  its  removal  must  entirely 
depend  ii|ion  the  success  with  which  their  treatment  is 
conducted.  Were  the  blindness  to  continue,  however, 
after  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  the  surgeon  could 
do  nothing  more  than  try  an  empirical  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  ascertain  what  good  could  be  effected  with 
antispasmodic  and  tonic  medicines. — (Beer,  Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  500 — 510.) 

Rheumatic  amaurosis. 
According  to  Beer,  rheumatic  amaurosis  is  not  very 
uncommon,  and  is  so  plainly  denoted  by  certain  symp- 
toms, that  it  cannot  well  be  mistaken  ;  namely,  a  per- 
fectly clear  pupil  wavers  in  the  mid  slate  between  con- 
traction and  dilatation,  the  iris  seeming  to  be  nearly 
motionless;  the  eyes  weep  from  the  slightest  causes, 
and  constantly  betray  more  or  less  aversion  to  light  ; 
(he  ease  is  invariably  attended  with  wandering,  irrita- 
ting pains,  sometimes  affecting  the  eyeball  itself, some- 
times the  viclnit]  of  the  eye, and  in  other  instances, the 
teeth  or  neck.    Also  when  both  eyes  are  affected  to- . 


gethcr,  which  is  not  regularly  the  case,  a  cast  of  the 
eye,  which  cannot  be  called  actual  squinting,  may  be 
remarked,  and  frequently  the  motion  of  the  eyehall  is 
chiefly  obstructed  only  in  one  direction,  though  some- 
times a  true  obliquity  of  the  organ  exists  (luscitas). 
In  nearly  every  instance  there  is  considerable  weak- 
ness of  the  levator  muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  complete  blepharoplegia ;  but  total 
blindness  is  seldom  produced. 

According  to  Beer,  this  amaurosis,  which  is  to  be 
considered  as  chronic  rheumatism,  often  arises  from 
keeping  the  head  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  individuals  who,  while  sweating  profusely 
from  the  scalp  and  brow  in  warm  weather,  have  taken 
off  their  hats,  and  remained  with  their  heads  a  long 
while  uncovered.  As,  however,  in  warm  weather,  the 
generality  of  persons  expose  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner, and  few  are  attacked  by  amaurosis,  I  infer  that 
something  more  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
disease. 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  prognosis  is  by  no 
means  unfavourable,  and  Beer  mostly  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  perfect  cure,  when  the  amaurosis  was  not 
completely  formed,  and  not  of  very  long  standing,  the 
patient  had  no  tendency  to  gout,  and  when  during  the 
treatment  every  thing  likely  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
that  disease  was  avoided. 

The  treatment  consists  not  simply  of  local  means, 
which  indeed  are  always  needful,  but  likewise  of  ge- 
neral remedies.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Beer  as- 
sures us  that  manifold  experience  has  convinced  him 
of  the  preference  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  extract 
of  guaiacum  joined  with  camphor,  and  given  alternately 
with  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha;  which 
remedies,  as  soon  as  the  wandering  pains  about  tho 
eye  and  eyebrow  begin  to  be  milder,  and  more  fixed  to 
one  part,  are  to  be  succeeded  by  the  extract  of  aconi- 
tum,  antimonial  preparations,  and  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Externally,  the  most  powerful  operating  means  are  not 
to  be  omitted,  especially  blisters  applied  successively 
behind  the  ears,  to  the  temples,  and  eyebrows  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  pain  has  completely  subsided  in  these  last 
parts,  and  is  perhaps  more  concentrated  in  the  eye, 
frictions  are  to  be  made  on  the  eyebrow  with  liniments, 
containing  at  first  a  moderate  quantity  of  opium,  and 
afterward  of  the  extractum  conii.  At  length,  when  the 
pain  in  and  about  the  eye  is  nearly  subdued,  but  sumo 
degree  of  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  is  left,  frictions 
with  naphtha  and  a  small  proportion  of  tinctura  lyttaj 
and  tinctura  opii  will  be  found  exceedingly  beneficial. 
Afterward,  when  a  considerable  time  has  transpired 
without  the  recurrence  of  the  slightest  rheumatic  pain 
in  the  eye,  its  vicinity,  or  the  head,  but  the  eyesight  is 
not  perfectly  re-established  by  perseverance  in  the  above 
general  and  local  treatment,  and  especially  when  the  pa- 
ralytic affection  of  the  levator  of  one  or  other  of  the  upper 
eyelids  continues  (as  often  happens),  galvanism  may  be 
tried,  with  the  cautions  elsewhere  premised. — (See 
Gutta  Serena.)  And  in  the  most  desperate  cases,  Beer 
approves  of  making  an  issue  in  the  depression  between 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  keepT 
ing  it  open  for  a  fortnight  after  the  recovery  seems 
complete.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  526—529.) 

Traumatic  amaurosis. 
Beer  applies  the  epithet  "  traumatic"  to,  such  cases  of 
amaurosis  as  are  the  consequence  of  a  considerable 
wound  of  the  eye  itself,  its  surrounding  parts,  or  the 
skull.  Here,  consequently,  is  first  arranged  the  amau- 
rosis produced  by  the  laceration  and  stretching  of  the 
branches  of  the  frontal  nerve  from  irregular  scars  about 
the  eyebrow.  Secondly,  Beer  reckons  the  amaurosis 
arising  from  external  violence  directed  in  such  a  degree 
against  the  upper  or  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  that  the 
retina  is  torn,  and  many  of  the  internal  softer  textures 
of  the  eye  forced  out  of  their  natural  situations. 
Thirdly,  Beer  includes  every  weakness  of  sight  or  per- 
fect amaurosis,  which  is  the  result  of  such  injuries  of 
the  eyeball  itself  as  extend  to  the  retina,  so  as  either 
violently  to  bruise  or  lacerate  it,  or  cut  or  pierce  it.  For 
the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  all  these  cases,  he  refers 
to  his  observations  upon  ophthalmy .  Nor  does  he  choose 
here  to  treat  of  the  perfectly  complicated  amaurosis, 
which  is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  coup-de-soleil,  be. 
cause  it  never  happens  unpreceded  by  a  violent  general 
Inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  and  therefore  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  eflect  both  of  the  injury  and  the  inflam 
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mation  together;  but  which,  like  the  symptomatic 
amaurosis,  following  common  and  genuine  internal 
ophttialmy,  may  be  easily  known  by  the  total  insensi- 
bility to  light,  and  the  evident  changes  in  the  texture 
and  shape  of  the  eye ;  and  is  quite  as  incurable  as  the 
other  example  to  winch  we  have  alluded. — (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  542.) 

Gouty  amaurosis. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  gout  attacks  the  eye 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach.  Vomiting  occurs 
■with  pain  in  that  organ,  on  the  subsidence  of  an  in- 
flammation in  the  extremities,  and  is  succeeded  by  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  head.  The  loss  of  sight,  he  adds,  is 
BBdden  and  permanent. — (Synopsis,  <fcc.  p.  163.)  The 
gouty  amaurosis  described  by  Beer,  is  perhaps  badly 
named ;  at  all  events,  there  are  some  circumstances  in 
its  history  which  must  create  doubts  on  the  subject. 
Gouty  amaurosis,  he  says,  has  two  forms :  the  first  is 
characterized  by  a  very  considerable  dilatation  and  an- 
gular displacement  of  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris 
towards  the  canthi ;  a  continually  increasing  slowness 
in  the  movements  of  the  iris,  and  final  immobility  of 
this  organ ;  an  actual  change  of  colour  at  both  its  cir- 
cles; a  dull,  glassy  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and  even  a 
tarnish  in  the  lustre  of  the  cornea ;  an  alternate  ap- 
pearance of  the  gray  and  black  cloudy  substances  de- 
scribed in  the  account  of  the  general  symptoms  of 
amaurosis,  which  effect  lasts  while  the  patient  is  not 
totally  blind.  The  disorder  is  farther  indicated  by  a 
fleeting,  wandering,  irritating,  yet  not  very  severe  pain, 
all  about  the  vicinity  of  the  eye ;  a  manifest  tendency 
to  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  sclerotica ;  a  transient  melioration  of 
eight  after  meals,  or  any  accidental  excitement  or  sti- 
mulus ;  a  considerable  temporary  decrease  of  it  after  the 
operation  of  any  causes  which  depress  the  spirits ;  the 
excessively  slow  formation  of  the  disease,  for  which 
several  years  are  usually  required ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
nature  of  the  patient's  constitution.  For,  in  general, 
this  amaurosis  (if  we  are  to  believe  Beer)  always  at- 
tacks both  eyes  at  once,  and  is  confined  to  dark-eyed 
and  very  irritable,  slender,  weak,  maiden  females,  who 
either  have  suffered  from  scrofula  in  their  childhood, 
or  from  severe  acute  or  chronic  diseases  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  their  lives ;  who  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
years ;  and  whose  menses  have  never  been  very  irre- 
gular though  profuse. 

It  is  remarked  by  Beer,  that  although  the  second 
form  of  gouty  amaurosis  makes  its  attack  upon  males 
as  well  as  females,  the  latter,  on  the  whole,  are  most 
frequently  affected,  particularly  about  the  period  when 
the  menses  cease.  This  amaurosis,  which  is  seldom 
formed  quickly,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
but  mostly  requires  years  for  its  production,  begins 
with  cloudy,  indistinct  vision ;  an  appearance  of  dif- 
ferent colours  before  the  eyes  ;  and  a  peculiar  sensation, 
as  if  insects  were  crawling  over  the  skin  around  the 
eye.  The  pupil  becomes  manifestly  dilated,  and  pre- 
sents a  dull  greenish-jfray  colour,  which,  however,  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  colour  seen  behind  the 
pupil  in  the  amaurotic  cat-eye,  and  plainly  depends 
upon  some  defect  in  the  vitreous  humour  (glaucoma). 
Also  the  iris,  the  pupillary  edge  of  which  is  drawn 
towards  both  angles  of  the  eye,  as  in  the  first  form  of 
the  disorder,  undergoes  an  obvious  change  of  colour, 
first  at  its  less  circle,  which  becomes  of  an  uncom- 
monly dark  hue,  and  then  at  its  greater  circle.  The 
alteration  of  colour  here  spoken  of  certainly  proceeds 
from  a  general  varicose  state  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  eye,  which  affection  daily  augments,  and  is  at- 
tended with  vehement  pain  in  the  organ  and  surround- 
ing parts,  or  even  in  the  whole  head,  or  one  side  of  it, 
■whether  the  blindness  attack  one  or  both  eyes  together. 
This  violent  pain,  however,  which  is  such  as  often  to 
distract  the  patient,  is  unsteady  and  irregular,  being 
immediately  aggravated  by  every  violent  mental  emo- 
tion, whether  of  the  exalting  or  depressing  kind,  every 
sudden  and  considerable  change  of  temperature,  every 
quick  accession  of  wet  cold  weather,  or  when  the  pa- 
rent stays  only  for  a  short  time  near  a  very  heated  fire- 
place, lies  on  feather  pillows  with  the  affected  eye  rest- 
ing upon  them,  or  covered  with  flannel,  or  he  has  been 
eating  any  indigestible  food.  These  attacks  of  pain 
subside  without  any  medical  assistance,  in  the  dry, 
warm  season  of  the  year,  and  in  a  mild,  not  too  hot,  cli- 
mate are  often  kept  oft'  for  several  years.    Upon  every 


such  attack  the  glaucoma  becomes  more  evident,  the 
pupil  larger  and  more  angular,  and  the  eyesight  per- 
ceptibly weaker.  At  length,  during  one  of  these  pain- 
liil  exacerbations,  vision  is  completely  abolished,  not 
the  least  sensibility  to  light  remaining  ;  and  the  pupil- 
lary edge  of  the  iris,  together  with  the  less  circle  of 
the  same  organ,  then  entirely  disappears,  being  inverted 
towards  the  lens.  The  cirsophthalmia  also  gets  so 
much  worse,  that  the  sclerotica  acquires  a  smutty,  gray- 
ish-blue colour;  and  at  length  the  bluish  windings  of 
vessels  maybe  noticed  at  various  points,  particularly 
about  the  place  where  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  are 
affixed.  Afterward  the  green,  or  what  may  be  more 
properly  called  the  glaucomatous  cataract,  is  manifestly 
developed,  and  the  eye  then  generally  wastes  under 
the  most  violent  attacks  of  pain.  The  light  which  the 
patient  always  thinks  he  sees,  but  which,  according  to 
Beer,  is  produced  of  a  reddish  or  bluish  colour  in  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  like  galvanism,  keeps  up  the  hope 
of  recovery ;  but  all  consciousness  of  tins  luminous 
appearance  ceases  as  soon  as  the  eye  begins  to  waste. 
The  first  degree  of  gouty  amaurosis  readily  changes 
to  the  second,  especially  in  persons  who  are  getting  into 
years,  or  are  near  the  period  of  life  when  menstruation 
terminates. 

According  to  Beer,  the  apothecary's  magazines  con- 
tain no  remedies  which  are  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the 
first  form  of  this  amaurosis.  A  total  change  of  the 
whole  constitution  would  be  requisite,  ere  success 
could  be  expected,  and  such  change  it  is  not  in  tho 
power  of  physic  to  accomplish.  In  one  single  exam- 
ple Beer  succeeded  in  checking  the  disease,  by  per- 
suading the  patient  to  observe  a  strict  regimen,  not  a 
grain  of  medicine  being  given ;  but  the  patient  still  re- 
mains weak-sighted,  though  various  medicines  have 
latterly  been  tried. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  second  form  of 
gouty  amaurosis,  Beer  observes  that  it  should  be  like 
that  of  gouty  iritis.  In  particular,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  palliative  means  adopt- 
ed. The  patient  should  not  lie  upon  feather  beds,  nor 
especially  feather  pillows,  but  only  employ  articles  of 
tins  kind  which  are  stuffed  with  horse-hair.  Neither 
must  he  expose  himself  to  an  atmosphere  which  is  at 
th«-  same  time  both  cold  and  damp;  and  if  he  cannot 
altogether  take  care  of  himself  in  this  respect,  at  all 
events  let  him  keep  his  head  and  feet  warm  and  dry ; 
shun  everything  which  tends  to  impede  the  functions 
of  the  skin ;  and  ayoid  pork-meat,  every  thing  cooked 
with  hogs'  lard,  and  all  acid  and  salt  dishes,  like  her- 
rings. With  what  are  usually  considered  as  gout  me- 
dicines, the  practitioners  should  act  very  circumspectly ; 
and,  as  in  gouty  iritis,  he  should  pay  close  attention  to 
the  slate  of  the  constitution,  rather  seeking  to  afford 
relief  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  diet,  than  by  the 
employment  of  much  physic. 

Of  the  amaurosis  occasioned  by  the  sudden  cure  of 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  of  old  ulcers  of  the  lea-. 

When  this  amaurosis  assumes  its  ordinary  form, 
Beer  has  not  yet  been  able  to  remark  in  it  any  peculiar 
characteristic  symptoms  by  which  it  can  be  effectually 
distinguished  from  the  second  form  of  gouty  amaurosis, 
excepting,  first,  that  it  originates  and  increases  very 
suddenly,  while  the  true  arthritic  amaurosis  is  a  long 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  several  years,  in  forming. 
Secondly,  that  at  its  commencement  it  is  never  at- 
tended -with  violent  pain  in  the  eyes  or  head.  Hence, 
the  diagnosis  will  depend  very  materially  upon  a  cor- 
rect recollection  of  circumstances.  But,  according  to 
Beer,  there  are  some  cases  in  which,  besides  the  com- 
plete blindness,  unattended  with  the  slightest  power 
of  perceiving  light,  there  is  no  characteristic  symptom, 
but  extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  pupil,  total  im- 
mobility of  the  iris,  and  an  inanimate  projection  of 
the  eye. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  this  amaurosis,  Beer  says 
that  he  has  nothing  important  to  offer.  He  owns  that 
after  the  sudden  cure  of  certain  cutaneous  diseases,' 
and  of  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  an  amaurotic  blindness 
does  not  always  ensue ;  and  he  believes  that  the  reason 
why  the  bad  effects  take  place  in  other  organs,  some- 
times the  bram,  the  lungs,  or  the  bowels,  &c,  may  pro- 
bably depend  upon  this  or  that  organ  happening  to  be 
most  predisposed  to  disease.  Here  the  discerning 
reader  will  not  require  me  to  point  out  to  him  that  such 
a  mode  of  accounting  for  things  is  entirely  hypothetical, 
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and  destitute  of  proof:  it  is  indeed  so  convenient  a  sort 
filiation  that  it  admits  of  being  extended  to  all 
disease*  without  exception.  If  weare  to  believe  Beer, 
the  prognosis  is  very  uncertain,  and  in  many  cases 
highly  unfavourable;  first,  because  an  organic  part, 
namely,  the  optic  nerve,  is  directly  affected,  which,  by 
the  operation  of  external  and  internal  causes,  is  soon 
rendered  unfit  for  the  performance  of  its  functions. 
Secondly,  because  in  the  majority  of  examples  impor- 
i:nit  changes  Immediately  take  place  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  eye,  which  are  particularly  difficult 
of  removal  when  the  nervous  textures  are  affected. 
Thirdly,  because  it  Is  impossible  to  know  whether  mor- 
bid changes  may  not  already  exist  in  the  retina  or 
course  of  the  optic  nerve. 

In  the  treatment,  Beer,  who  places  implicit  reliance 
upon  the  above  statement  of  causes,  is  an  advocate  for 
reproducing  as  quickly  as  possible  the  original  disease  ; 
and  If  that  cannot  be  done,  lie  thinks  some  artificial 
disease  should  be  formed  in  lieu  of  it.  For  these  pur- 
puses,  he  often  employs  blisters  and  friction  with  anti- 
monia]  ointment.  His  treatment,  where  amaurosis 
happens  t<>  follow  the  euro  of  itch,  seems  very  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  consists  in  inoculating  the  poor  patient 
again  with  psoric  infection,  as  if  it  were  not  more  to- 
lerable to  remain  blind  than  live  perpetually  scourged 
with  the  other  disorder;  for  the  professor's  theory 
leaves  us  uninformed  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  patient  whose  sight  is  restored  by  this  expedient 
could  ever  venture  to  have  a  sound  skin  again  without 
the  risk  of  a  fresh  attack  upon  his  eyes.  But  it  seems, 
even  from  Beer's  account,  that  the  patient's  subjecting 
himself  to  the  itch  will  not  always  cure  his  eyes;  for, 
says  he,  when  tins  method  fails,  friction  with  antimo- 
nial  ointment  should  be  tried. 

When  amaurosis  follows  the  healing  of  old  sores, 
Beer  recommends  the  formation  of  them  again,  by 
applying  to  the  cicatrix  strong  mustard  cataplasms, 
and  the  muriate  of  soda ;  and  if  the  new  ulcers  can- 
not be  made  to  discharge  properly,  he  praises  the  appli- 
cation of  issues  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and,  in  urgent 
cases,  to  the  thighs.  These  plans  are  to  be  aided  by 
such  medicines  as  act  specifically  upon  the  skin,  like 
antimonials,  especially  the  sulphur  auratum  antimonii. 
Beer  also  speaks  favourably  of  sulphur  baths;  and  in 
cases  complicated  with  debility,  administers  tonics, 
particularly  the  calamus  aromaticus  and  bark. — (See 
Lehre  vou  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  556 — 563.) 

Of  the  sympathetic  amaurosis  in  lying-in  women,  from 
suppression  of  the  secretion  of  milk. 

This  case  is  set  down  by  Beer  as  one  of  the  most 
uncommon  varieties  of  amaurosis.  It  comes  on  rapidly, 
after  sudden  stoppage  of  the  secretion  and  excretion  of 
the  milk,  with  violent  headache,  concentrated  about  the 
forehead  and  eyebrows ;  troublesome  luminous  appear- 
ances ;  an  inconsiderable  dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  and 
scarcely  any  perceptible  irregularity  in  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris,  which  is  quite  motionless,  somewhat 
altered  in  colour,  and  swollen.  The  disease  is  also 
accompanied  with  great  aversion  to  light ;  a  palpable 
tumescence  of  all  the  blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva; 
a  slight  turbidness  of  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye ; 
and,  at  first,  with  a  mere  weakness  of  sight,  which,  in 
the  end,  suddenly  changes  into  complete  amaurotic 
blindness.  The  breasts,  which  before  the  attack  were 
full  of  milk,  are  now  empty,  and  hang  down  like  bags, 
but  are  quite  free  from  pain. 

From  the  few  cases  which  Beer  had  seen,  he  inferred, 
that  the  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable  when  the 
blindness  is  complete,  and  particularly  when  there  is  a 
manifest  diseased  change  in  the  transparent  parts  of  the 
eye ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  has  known  patients 
remain  perfectly  blind,  though  the  secretion  of  milk 
had  been  most  successfully  and  expeditiously  re-esta- 
blished. In  one  instance,  the  remedies  applied  to  the 
breast,  instead  of  reproducing  the  secretion  of  milk, 
excited  In  the  part  a  painful  Inflammation  and  abscess, 
during  which  the  weakness  of  sight  subsided,  though 
it  was  very  considerable. 

In  considering  other  analogous  cases  of  amaurosis, 
enough  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  first  and 
most  important  indication,  namely,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  action  which  Is  Obstructed ;  and  here  the  only 
question  is.  about  the  manner  in  which  that  object  can 
tie  most  e\peiliiioush  and  safely  effected.  For,  says 
Uccr,  it  should  be  distmctly  understood,  that  the  pre- 


vention of  a  complete  amaurotic  blindness  essentially 
depends,  not  only  upon  the  renewal  of  the  secretion 
from  the  breasts,  but  upon  this  change  being  made 
without  delay.  The  remedies  which  Beer  has  found 
most  effectual  for  this  purpose  are  warm  poultices 
applied  to  the  breasts,  and  at  first  composed  of  simple 
emollients,  and  afterward  of  more  stimulating  ingre- 
dients, such  as  hemlock,  chamomile  flowers,  <kc.  When 
the  breasts  have  more  of  a  leucophlegmatic  appearance, 
than  that  indicative  of  a  fulness  of  the  mammary 
gland,  and  disposition  to  a  renewal  of  the  milk  secre- 
tion, Beer  strengthens  these  poultices  with  aromatic 
herbs,  and  applies  them  alternately  with  well-warmed 
bags,  full  of  dry  aromatic  plants,  and  sprinkled  with 
camphor.  These  last  means  are  very  useful  at  night, 
or  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  and  fresh  warm  poultices 
cannot  be  put  on  sufficiently  often.  In  the  daytime, 
the  breasts  should  be  frequently  and  gently  rubbed 
with  warm  flannels,  medicated  with  olibanum  and 
mastic.  This  plan  is  to  be  followed  up  until  the 
secretion  and  excretion  of  milk  are  renewed,  and  the 
amaurotic  amblyopia  has  subsided.  When  thesecretion 
either  cannot  be  restored  by  the  foregoing  means,  or 
the  eyesight  does  not  return  with  the  re-established 
secretion,  internal  remedies  must  be  tried,  especially 
arnica,  joined  with  calomel  and  camphor.  Issues  or 
setons  should  also  be  formed,  and  kept  open  for  a  con- 
siderable time.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  572 
—575.) 

Of  the  symptomatic  amaurosis  from  morbid  changes, 
either  in  the  optic  nerves  and  their  sheaths,  or  in  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  or  the  brain  itself. 

Beer  says,  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
this  form  of  amaurosis,  which  have  fallen  under  his 
notice,  have  enabled  him,  as  it  were,  not  only  to  know 
it  at  once,  but  to  describe  its  exact  symptoms. — 1st.  Its 
formation  is  constantly  very  slow,  and  in  all  cases  the 
patient  is  not  only  completely  deprived  of  vision,  but, 
for  more  or  less  time  previously  to  his  death,  rendered 
quite  incapable  of  distinguishing  light.  2dly.  A  second 
peculiar  symptom  of  this  amaurosis  consists  in  morbid 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  are  at  first 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  increase  very  slowly.  3dly. 
The  amaurosis  either  originates  during  an  attack  of 
violent  headache,  which  continues  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly until  death,  or  the  headache  does  not  come  on  until 
complete  blindness  has  taken  place;  or  the  patient  may 
have  no  pain  whatever  either  in  his  eyes  or  head 
4thly.  In  the  progress  of  this  amaurosis,  objects  inva- 
riably seem  to  the  patient  to  be  perverted,  disfigured,  &c. 

Symptoms  when  the  disorder  proceeds  from  disease  of 
the  optic  nerves  or  their  sheaths. 
This  case  comes  on  slowly,  and  rarely  attacks  both 
eyes  together.  It  always  commences  with  a  black 
cloud,  which  grows  more  and  more  dense,  and  with  a 
troublesome,  alarming  perversion  and  disfigurement  of 
every  object,  without  the  least  painful  sensation  in  the 
eye  or  head.  The  patient  merely  complains  of  a  slight 
sensation  of  dull  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  as 
if  the  eyeball  were  about  to  be  forced  from  its  socket, 
of  which  displacement,  however,  there  is  not  yet  the 
smallest  appearance.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  pupil  is  already  considerably  dilated,  and 
the  pupillary  edge  of  the  motionless  iris  presents  angles 
at  several  points,  the  pupil  sometimes  representing  an 
irregular  pentagon  or  hexagon.  By  degrees,  though 
very  slowly,  a  glaucomatous  change  of  the  vitreous 
humour  ensues,  and  afterward  of  the  lens  itself;  the 
only  species  of  glaucoma  which  Beer  has  ever  noticed 
quite  unattended  with  a  varicose  affection  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  eye.  At  last,  the  globe  of  the  eye 
becomes  perceptibly  smaller  than  natural ;  but  a  com- 
plete atrophy  does  not  ensue. 

Symptoms  when  the  case  proceeds  from  disease  of  the 
skull  or  brain. 
In  this  form  of  amaurosis,  which  usually  attacks 
both  eyes  together,  or  at  least  one  very  soon  after  the 
other,  the  blindness  also  commences  very  slowly,  with 
appearances  as  if  every  object  looked  at  were  perverted 
or  disfigured.  However,  there  is  no  black  cloud,  but 
rather  an  obscurity  or  confusion  of  every  object.  The 
disease  in  this  stage  is  also  accompanied  with  frequent 
i'lddineis,  ugly  luminous  spectra,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
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with  aversion  to  light,  uncommonly  lively  motions  of 
the  iris,  a  contracted  pupil,  angles"  in  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  of  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris  ;  an 
evident  turgescence  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye, 
gradually  augmenting  with  most  violent  headache  into 
actual  cirsophlhalmia ;  frequent  convulsive  motions 
of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  and  strabismus  of  one  or  both 
eyes,  ending  in  a  true  deviation  of  one  or  both  of  these 
organs  from  their  natural  positions.  Under  these  symp- 
toms, vision  is  afterward  entirely  abolished;  and  the 
headache,  though  subject  to  remissions,  grows  so  much 
worse,  extending  back  to  the  spine,  that  the  patient  is 
often  nearly  frantic,  and,  indeed,  after  a  time,  a  de- 
struction of  the  external  senses  happens,  followed  by 
that  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  first  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  which  is  lost  is  always  the  hearing, 
which  infirmity  is  next  followed  by  loss  of  the  smell, 
or  taste,  or  both  these  senses  together;  and  then  the 
memory  and  other  intellectual  powers  decline.  In  tins 
stage  of  the  disorder,  the  eyeball  not  unfrequently  pro- 
trudes from  the  orbit,  a  pathognomonic  symptom,  to 
which  Beer  attaches  great  importance,  because  it  is  an 
infallible  criterion  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  bones  of 
the  orbit,  of  the  parts  which  invest  this  cavity,  and  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica. 
In  such  cases,  complete  mania  now  usually  follows, 
and  this  sometimes  in  its  most  violent  form,  unless  the 
patient  happen  to  be  first  carried  off"  by  paralytic  symp- 
toms; life,  under  these  circumstances,  never  lasting 
any  considerable  time. 

As  far  as  our  external  senses  can  discover,  the  cause 
of  both  these  forms  of  amaurosis,  as  the  title  of  this 
section  specifies,  lies  in  certain  morbid  changes  in  the 
structure  of  the  optic  nerve  and  its  investments,  or  in 
diseased  alterations  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  the 
dura  mater,  and  the  brain.  But  how  these  changes 
arise,  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation.  The  morbid 
changes  in  the  structures  above  mentioned,  which  Beer 
had  himself  ascertained  by  dissection,  consist  in  a  real 
induration  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  an  adhesion  of  them 
to  their  sheaths,  while  within  the  skull  these  ash-co- 
loured, gray,  very  much  diminished  nerves  presented 
no  vestige  of  medullary  structure  even  as  far  as  their 
origin  from  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  the  optic  tha- 
lamus presented  externally  its  natural  appearance. 
The  retina  seemed  to  have  lost  its  pulpy  matter,  was 
tough,  not  easily  torn,  and  appeared  to  consist  but  of  a 
vascular  membrane.  In  one  example,  although  both 
eyes  had  been  completely  deprived  of  sight  together, 
Beer  found  only  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  of  the  left 
side  in  this  state  of  atrophy  as  far  forwards  as  the  point 
of  union  in  the  sella  turcica.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  right  eye  was  hard,  without  being  in 
the  least  dwindled,  and  was  closely  adherent  to  its  ex- 
ternal coverings.  Anteriorly  to  their  decussation, 
nothing  at  all  preternatural  in  either  nerve  could  be 
discerned.  But  the  left  corpus  striatum  was  so  indu- 
rated, that  a  very  sharp,  strong  scalpel  was  required 
for  its  division,  though  in  colour  and  shape  it  was  per- 
fectly natural.  On  this  side,  also,  the  plexus  choroides 
was  entirely  wanting.  In  three  amaurotic  patients  of 
this  kind,  Beer  found  hydatids  between  the  coverings 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  where  such  hydatids  lay,  the 
medullary  matter  seemed  to  have  been  displaced  by 
their  pressure.  With  the  utmost  care,  he  could  not 
trace  the  ophthalmic  ganglion. 

Paw  also  found  in  the  optic  nerve  a  large  hydatid 
which  had  produced  amaurosis. — (Obs.  Anat.  Rarior! 
Obs.  2.)  In  Mr.  Heaviside's  museum,  there  is  a  prepa- 
ration of  the  optic  nerve  of  an  amaurotic  eye,  where  a 
tumour  of  considerable  bulk  has  grown  from  the  neu- 
rilema. — (See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  In  this  work 
are  specified  examples  of  various  other  morbid  changes 
of  the  optic  nerve,  especially  calculous  concretions 
within  it,  the  presence  of  a  viscid,  muddy,  gray  fluid 
in  the  thickened  neurilema,  instead  of  pulp,  a  dwindling 
of  the  nerve,  «fec. 

To  the  present  description  of  cases,  Beer  refers  the 
instance  recorded  by  Haller  (Opusc.  Pathol.  Obs.  65, 
p.  172),  in  which  a  calcareous  mass  was  found  between 
the  membrane  of  Ruysch  and  the  vitreous  humour. 
According  to  Beer,  there  is  preserved  in  the  patholo- 
gical and  anatomical  museum  of  the  general  hospital 
at  Vienna,  an  eye,  distended  with  a  similar  osseous 
mass,  withou*  the  capsule  of  the  lens  being  at  all 
affe-ted.    Ex  unples,  in  which  the  amaurotic  blindness 


arose  from  abscesses  in  the  brain,  are  reported  by  Bal- 
lonius  (Paradigmata  Hist.  7;,  by  Pelargus  (Med. 
Jahrg  3.  p.  198  ,  PeyTonie  iMem.  de  l'Acad.  Royalede 
Chir.  1,  p.  212),  Schaarschmid  (Berlin  Nachnchte, 
1740.  No.  26),  Langenbeck  (Neue  Bibl.  1,  p.  61),  and 
Mr.  Travera  (Synopsis,  p.  143).  The  latter  author  has 
recorded  an  instance  in  which  a  firm  lardaceous 
tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  garden  bean,  situated  on  the 
same  side  as  the  blindness,  compressed  the  optic  gan- 
glion and  nerve  at  its  origin  from  it.— (Synopsis,  p. 
151.)  I  have  seen  a  case  of  amaurosis,  in  which  a 
tumour  as  large  as  a  middling-sized  apple  was  found  in 
the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  attended  with  protrusion 
of  the  eye,  and  vast  destruction  of  the  bones.  Mr. 
Travers  has  seen  amaurosis  produced  by  a  medullary 
fungus  of  the  brain.  A  case,  occasioned  by  disease  of 
the  thalamus,  is  related  by  Villeneuve  (Journ.  de  Med. 
continue,  1811,  Fevr.  p.  98)  ;  another,  of  a  tumour  of 
the  thalamus  on  the  same  side  as  the  blindness,  is 
recorded  by  Ford  (Med.  Commun.  vol.  I,  No.  4) ;  and 
other  swellings  in  various  parts  of  the  brain  are  de- 
scribed in  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  3,  Ann.  9,  and  10,  Obs. 
253 ;  De  Haen's  Ratio  Medendi,  P.  6,  p.  271 ;  Journ. 
des  Savans,  1697;  Muzell's  Wahmehm.  2,  No.  13  j 
Plater,  Obs.  lib.  1,  p.  108;  Thomann,  Annalen  fur  1800, 
p.  400,  <fec.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  also  particularly  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wardrop's 
valuable  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  174,  &c. 

The  morbid  alterations  of  the  bones  of  the  cavity  of 
the  skull  mostly  happen  at  its  basis,  and  not  only  may 
caries  take  place,  but  still  more  frequently  exostoses 
of  various  forms,  which  are  sometimes  so  small  that 
they  are  first  detected  by  the  bone  giving  the  feel  of  a 
rough  grater.  At  the  same  time  they  are  so  sharp, 
that  if  the  finger  be  passed  rudely  over  them,  it  will  be 
painfully  hurt.  In  these  cases  the  bones  of  the  cavity 
of  the  skull  are  always  found  extremely  thin ;  the  diploe 
is  almost  entirely  wanting,  and  the  parietes  of  the 
orbit  are  preternaturally  diaphanous,  and  in  some  places 
imperfect.  Beer  speaks  of  a  lady's  skull  who  had  been 
completely  blind,  and  for  some  weeks  previously  to 
her  death  insensible,  in  winch  instance  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull  could  be  carelessly 
touched  without  risk  of  scratching  the  fingers  with 
spicules.  Once  in  an  amaurotic  boy,  who  for  a  short 
time  before  his  death  was  so  insane  that  he  used  to  de- 
vour his  own  excrement,  Beer  found  at  the  side  of  the 
sella  turcica  a  long  considerable  spicula,  which  passed 
directly  through  the  optic  nerves  at  the  place  of  their 
decussation.  A  case  of  amaurosis  produced  by  a  spi- 
cula of  bone  injuring  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain  is 
related  by  Anderson.— (See  Trans,  of  the  Society  of 
Edinb.  vol.  2.)  Sometimes  the  ethmoid  bone  has  been 
found  carious  (Ballonius,  Paradigmata,  No.  7) ;  some- 
times other  parts  of  the  cranium.— (Mursinna,  Beobacht. 
1,  No.  6 ;  Schmucker,  Vermischte  Schrift.  2,  p  12.) 
Nor  is  it  unfrequent  to  find  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  as  soft  as  pap,  while  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  full  of  blood-vessels,  and  unusually  firm,  the 
convolutions  being  hardly  distinguishable. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  amaurosis  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  render  the  disease  totally  incurable.  Of  this 
description  is  fungus  nematodes,  in  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  is  changed  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  eyeball  be- 
coming filled  with  a  substance  resembling  medullary 
matter,  and  the  optic  nerve  changed  in  its  form,  colour, 
and  structure.— (See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  156,  8vo.  lend. 

On  the  authority  of  Ecker,  one  case  is  upon  record, 
where  the  cause  of  amaurosis  depended  upon  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina.— (Pinel,  Noso- 
graplue  Philos.  vol.  2,  p.  122.) 

In  another  instance  the  macula  lutea,  which  is  natu 
rally  a  yellow  spot  near  the  centre  of  the  retina,  was 
£««? ck-(M6m'de  la  Soci"^  Med.  d>Emu?at7ont 

•J^a'"?'"1^3  SeP"lchretnm  Anatomicum,  lib.  1. 
sect.  18,  describes  various  cases  which  were  <  uite  in 
curable :  after  death  the  blindness  in  o ne  il.Ze  wTs 
found  to  be  occasioned  by  an  encysted  tumour  wciX 
ing  fourteen  drachms,  situated  in  the  »u£ce  of  fhe 
cerebrum  and  pressing  on  the  optic  nerves  "ear  h,,? 
origin.  In  the  second,  the  blindness  was  produml  bv 
a  cyst  containing  water  and  lodged  on  the  rZ , ,1*1 
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where  they  unite.  In  the  third,  it  arose  from  a  caries 
of  the  os  froiitis,  and  a  consequent  alteration  in  the 
figure  ot  the  optic  foramina.  In  a  fourth,  the  cause  of 
the  disease  was  a  malformation  of  the  optic  nerves 
themselves.  In  some  of  the  instances  in  wliich  no 
apparent  alteration  can  be  discovered  in  the  optic  nerve, 
the  late  Mr.  Ware  conjectured  that  a  dilatation  of  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  affection.  The  circulus  arteriosus  is  an 
arterial  circle,  surrounding  the  sella  turcica,  formed  by 
the  carotid  arteries  on  each  side,  branches  passing  from 
them  to  meet  each  other  before,  and  other  branches 
ng  backwards  to  meet  branches  from  the  basilary 
artery  behind.  The  anterior  part  of  the  circulus  arte- 
riosus lies  directly  over,  crosses,  and  is  in  contact  with 
the  optic  nerves,  and  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  ante- 
rior branches  lie  over  the  optic  nerves,  the  posterior 
ones  lie  over  the  nervi  motores  oculorum.  Hence  Mr. 
Ware  attempted  to  refer  the  amaurosis  itself,  and  the 
paralytic  affection  of  the  eyelids  and  muscles  of  the 
-ometimes  attendant  on  the  complaint,  to  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  circu- 
lus  arteriosus.  The  frequently  diseased  state  of  the 
trunk  or  small  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  at  the 
side  of  the  sella  turcica  is  noticed  by  Dr.  BaiUie  in  his 
useful  work  on  Morbid  Anatomy,  and,  he  says,  the 
same  sort  of  diseased  structure  is  also  found  in  the  ba- 
silary artery  and  its  branches. — (See  Ware's  Chir.  Obs. 
on  the  Eye.) 

[rj  1826,  M.  Magendie  related  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  various  facts  exemplifying  the  remarkable 
influeneeofthefifthnervesoverallthe  senses;  and  with 
respect  to  the  sense  of  sight,  he  finds  that  the  action  of 
the  eyeball  and  optic  nerve  cease  immediately  they  are 
completely  deprived  of  the  influence  of  those  nerves. 
Thus  a  state  of  the  eye  is  produced  that  has  the  greatest 
analogy  to  amaurosis.  Indeed,  when  the  fifth  nerves 
are  divided  in  an  animal,  it  is  instantly  bereft  of  sight 
on  the  side  on  which  the  nerve  has  been  cut,  notwith- 
standing the  eye  retains  at  the  moment  all  the  physical 
conditions  necessary  for  vision.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  fifth  nerves  perform  the  func- 
tion usually  referred  to  the  optic  ones.  To  perceive 
the  light,  and  to  see,  as  Magendie  remarks,  are,  expe- 
rlmentali]  speaking,  two  different  things.  An  animal 
Whose  fifth  nerves  have  been  divided  does  not  see, 
neither  is  it  conscious  of  the  daylight  or  of  the  strongest 
artificial  light ;  yet  it  decidedly  perceives  the  impression 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  when  they  fall  directly  on  the  eye. 
Hence  a  healthy,  sound  condition  of  the  optic  nerve 
on  the  one  part,  and  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  other,  is 
essential  to  perfect  vision;  and  M.  Magendie  therefore 
deems  it  highly  probable  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
amaurosis,  one  depending  on  a  particular  affection  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  retina;  the  other  on  disease  of 
in-  Qith  nerve,  and  the  defect  of  its  influence  on  the 
organ  of  vision.  These  reflections  led  him  to  make 
trial  of  a  combination  of  acupuncture  and  galvanism 
for  the  cure  of  certain  cases  of  amaurosis.  Thus  in 
one  case,  having  introduced  one  needle  into  the  frontal 
nerve,  and  another  into  the  upper  maxillary,  he  brought 
the  needles  into  repeated  contact  with  the  two  poles  of 
a  Voltaic  pile.  In  a  fortnight  the  patient  had  received 
iderable  benefit  from  the  plan.  Other  facts  are 
also  recorded  in  favour  of  this  treatment. — (See  Journ. 
Exper.  de  PhysioL  t.  6,  p.  156  et  seq.) 

7,.  ] leister,  Apologia  et  uberior  Illustratio  Syslcma- 
tissuidr  Catarnctd,Glaucomate,ct  Amaurosi,\2mo.  Al- 
turf.  1717.  ./.  B.  G.  CEhme,dc  Amaurosi,4to.  I. ips.  1748, 
Ml  llallcri  Disp.  Chir.  2,  265.  Jos.  Warner,  Descrip- 
tion of  Human  Eye,  and  Diseases,  8vo.  Dond.  1754. 
Tmka  dc  K'rzoiriLz,  Histuria  Amauroseos,  8vo.  Vin- 
dob.  1781.  Gius.  Flajani,  Collezhnc  d'Osscrvaz. 
if.  t.  4,  />.  173,  187.  8no.  Roma,  1803.  D.  G.  Kieser, 
Ueber  die.Vntur,  Ursaeken,  Kennzeichenund  Heilung 
des  schwarze  Staars,  8vo.  Gbtt,  1811.  Langenbeck, 
JVcue  liibl.  fiir  die  Chirurgie,  b.  1,  Hanover,  1815. 
./.  Deer,  l.chre  von  dm  Augenkrankhcit.cn,  b.  2,  8vo. 
Hun,  1817.  James  lfrardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1818. 
The  two  letter  books  are  works  of  the  highest  merit  ; 
and  as  we  have  no  translation  of  the  first,  I  have 
thrown  a  good  deal  of  the  information  which  it  con- 
tains on  amaurosis,  into  the  present  edition.  B.A. 
Winkler,  1><  .hnaurosi,  13mo.  Berol.  1818.  Ver- 
misekte  Ckintrgiscke  Sckriften  von  J.  L.  Schmucker, 
b.  2,  Berlin,  cd.  3,  1736.    Remarks  on  Ophtiialmy,  $c. 
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by  James  Ware.  Inquiry  into  the  causes  preventing1 
success  in  the  extraction  of  the  Cataract,  <$-c.  by  the 
same.  Osservuzioni  suite  Malattie  degli  Occhi  di  A. 
Scarpa,  Venez.  1802.  This  book  has  gone  through 
many  editions  in  Italy.  The  last,  which  is  much  im- 
proved, has  been  well  translated  by  Mr.  Briggs.  W. 
Hi  y,  in  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  and  Med. 
Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  5.  Schmucker's  Wahrneh- 
mungen,  b.  1,  p.  273.  Richter's  Anfangsgriinde  der 
tVundarzneykunst,  b.  3.  Frick  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  by  Welbank,  8vo.  Land.  ed.  2,  1826.  Some  scat- 
tered remarks  in  the  posthumous  work  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  of  the  late  J.  C.  Saunders,  <$-c.  De  Wen- 
lel,  Manuel  de  V  Oculiste,  ou  Dictionaire  Ophthalmolo- 
gique,  8vo.  Paris,  1808.  J.  Stevenson,  On  the  Nature, 
iS-c.  of  the  different  Species  of  Amaurosis,  8vo.  1821. 
B.  Traverses  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  be. 
8vo.  Lond.  1820.  Also  Lawrence' s  lectures  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  the  republication  of  which  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  with  references  to  the  best  works  and  autho- 
rities,  would  make  one  of  the  most  useful  books  on  the 
subject. 

Many  additional  observations,  connected  with  the 
subject  of  amaurosis,  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Cata- 
ract, Diplopia,  Fungus  Haematodes,  Gutta  Serena,  He- 
meralopia,  Herniopia,  Nyctalopia,  Sight,  Defects  of,  <fcc. 

AMBE.  (From  ciuSii,  the  projecting  edge  of  a  rock.) 
An  old  chirurgical  machine  for  reducing  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder,  and  so  called  because  its  extremity 
projects  like  the  prominence  of  a  rock.  Its  invention  is 
referred  to  Hippocrates.  The  ambe  is  the  most  ancient 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  above  purpose ;  but  it 
is  not  at  present  employed.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  richest  cabinets  of  surgical  appara- 
tus. It  is  composed  ofa  piece  of  wood,  rising  vertically 
from  a  pedestal.  With  the  vertical  piece  is  articulated, 
after  the  manner  of  a  hinge,  a  horizontal  piece,  with  a 
gutter  formed  in  it,  in  which  the  luxated  limb  is  laid 
and  secured  with  straps.  The  patient  places  himself 
on  one  side  of  the  machine ;  his  arm  is  extended  in  the 
gutter  and  secured  ;  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  ascending  piece  and  by  the  horizontal  branch  is 
lodged  in  the  armpit,  and  then  the  horizontal  branch  is 
depressed.  In  this  way  extension  is  made,  while  the  ver- 
tical part  makes  counter-extension,  and  its  superior 
part  tends  to  force  the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the 
articular  cavity.  But  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  sca- 
pula, and  the  compression  made  by  the  superior  por- 
tion of  the  vertical  piece  of  the  machine  tends  to  force 
the  head  of  the  humerus  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  before 
it  is  well  disengaged  by  the  extension. — (See  Boyer  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  vol.  2.) 

AMBLYOPIA.  (From  duBXin,  dull,  and  <3u/,  the 
eye.)  Hippocrates  means  by  this  word,  in  his  Aph. 
31,  Sect.  3,  the  dimness  of  sight  to  which  old  people  are 
subject.  Modern  writers  generally  understand  by  am- 
blyopia incomplete  amaurosis,  or  the  weakness  of 
sight  attending  certain  stages  and  forms  of  this  disorder. 

AMMONITE  MURIAS.  AMMONIA  MURIATA.  Sal 
ammoniac.  Its  chief  use  in  surgery  is  as  an  external 
discuticnt  application. — (See  Lotio  Ammon.  Muriate 
cum  Aceto.) 

Mr.  Justamond  recommends  the  following  applica- 
tion to  milk  abscesses :  R.  Ammonia?  muriatue  3j. 
Spiritus  roris  marini  Ibj.  Misce.  Linen  rags  are  tu 
be  wet  with  the  remedy,  and  kept  continually  applied 
to  the  part  affected. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  utility  of  this  lotion 
in  dispersing  the  induration  left  after  mammary  ab- 
scesses ;  but  while  these  cases  are  accompanied  with 
much  pain,  tension,  and  inflammation,  emollient  foment- 
ations and  poultices  are  to  be  preferred. 

If  muriate  of  ammonia  be  mixed  with  its  weight  of 
powdered  nitre,  and  dissolved  in  six  or  eight  parts  of 
water,  it  produces  a  very  cold  lotion,  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  ice  in  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia. 

AMPUTATION.  The  operation  of  cutting  off  a  limb, 
or  other  part  of  the  body,  as  the  breast,  penis,  &c. 

Such  an  operation  frequently  becomes  indispensably 
proper,  on  the  principle  of  sacrificing  a  branch,  as  it 
were,  for  the  sake  of  taking  the  only  rational  chance 
of  saving  the  trunk  itself.  Indeed  the  suggestion  of 
this  measure,  in  cases  of  mortification,  where  there  is 
no  chance  of  the  parts  recovering,  may  be  said  to  oe 
derived  from  nature  herself,  who,  by  a  process  to  which 
I  shall  advert  in  speaking  of  mortification,  detaches 
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the  dead  from  the  living  parts ;  this  separation  is  fol- 
lowed by  cicatrization,  and  the  patient  recovers. 

The  necessity  for  amputation  has  always  existed, 
and  ever  will  continue,  as  long  as  the  destructive 
effects  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  limbs  cannot  be 
obviated  in  any  other  manner.  As  Graefe  observes,  there 
was  once  a  period  (I  should  say,  about  forty  years  ago) 
when  the  operation  was  more  frequently  practised 
than  at  present,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  imputed  less  to 
the  caprice  of  surgeons  than  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  which  used  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  local 
diseases.  For  then  aueunsms  of  the  limbs,  and  some 
other  cases,  at  present  treated  with  success,  were  al- 
ways deemed  incurable  without  amputation.  Boucher, 
Gervaise,  Fame,  and  Bilguer  inveighed  against  the 
frequent  performance  of  amputation  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  yet  their  arguments  must  prove  of  little  value ; 
unless  a  path  were  at  the  same  time  traced  which 
■would  conduct  us  to  the  method  of  remedying  the  cir- 
cumstances which  form  the  necessity  for  the  operation. 
When  this  condition  is  fulfill  d,  and  more  effectual 
modes  of  treatment  are  devised,  as  for  instance  with 
respect  to  the  gun-shot  wounds  specified  by  Bilguer, 
then  the  necessity  for  amputation  in  such  cases  would 
cease  of  itself. — (Normen  fiir  die  Ablosung  grosserer 
Gliedmassen,  p.  13,  4to.   Berlin,  1812.) 

As  the  author  of  another  valuable  modern  work  has 
said,  it  is  an  excellent  observation,  founded  on  the 
purest  humanity,  and  justified  by  the  soundest  profes- 
sional principles,  that  to  save  one  limb  is  infinitely 
more  honourable  to  the  surgeon,  than  to  have  per- 
formed numerous  amputations,  however  successful ; 
but  it  is  a  remark,  notwithstanding  its  quaintness,  fully 
as  true,  that  it  is  much  better  for  a  man  "  to  live  with 
three  limbs,  than  to  die  with  four." — (Hemien  on  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  251,  ed.  2.). 

To  this  saying  should  be  added  the  reflection,  that 
some  unfortunate  beings,  influenced  by  a  relish  for 
life,  have  been  known  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  their 
legs  and  arms,  and  yet  recover.  In  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides  at  Paris,  mutilated  objects  are  in  recollection, 
who  had  lost  all  their  thighs  and  arms,  so  that,  unless 
assisted,  they  could  not  stir,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
feed  and  wait  upon  them  like  new-born  infants— (Mo- 
rand,  Opusc.  de  Cbir.  p.  183,  and  Graefe,  op.  cit.  p.  23.) 
The  amputation  of  the  large  limbs  was  anciently 
practised  under  many  disadvantages.  The  best  way 
of  making  the  incisions  w:is  unknown;  the  ignorance 
of  the  old  surgeons  about  the  right  method  of  stopping 
hemorrhage  was  the  death  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  who  had  courage  to  submit  to  the  operation  ; 
the  mode  of  healing  the  wound  by  the  first  intention 
was  not  understood,  or  not  duly  appreciated ;  and  the 
instruments  were  as  awkward  and  clumsy,  as  the 
dressings  were  irritating  and  improper. 

Modern  practitioners  have  materially  simplified  all 
the  chief  operations  in  surgery ;  an  object  which  has 
been  accomplished  not  merely  by  letting  anatonucal 
science  be  the  main  guide  of  their  proceedings ;  not 
6imply  by  devising  more  judicious  and  less  painful 
methods ;  not  only  by  diminishing  ihe  number,  and 
improving  the  construction,  of  instruments ;  but  also, 
in  a  very  essential  degree,  by  abandoning  the  use  of  a 
multitude  of  external  applications,  most  of  which 
were  useless  or  hurtful. 

The  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  practitioners  ampu- 
tated limbs  wath  feelings  of  alarm,  and,  in  general, 
with  the  most  melancholy  results;  while  modern  sur- 
geons proceed  to  the  operation  completely  fearless,  well 
knowing  that  it  mostly  proves  successful :  hence,  as 
Graefe  justly  remarks,  nothing  can  be  more  evident, 
than  that  the  patient's  safety  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  kind  of  practice. — (See  Normen  fur  die  Ablii- 
sung  grosserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  1.)  By  practice  is 
here  implied  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  way  in  which  the  wound  is  dressed,  and 
the  whole  of  the  after-treatment. 

But,  much  improved  as  amputation  has  been,  it  can- 
not be  dissembled,  that  it  is  an  operation  at  once  terri- 
ble to  bear,  dreadful  to  behold,  and  sometimes  severe 
and  fatal  in  the  consequences  which  it  itself  produces, 
while  the  patient,  if  saved,  is  left  for  ever  afterward  in 
a  crippled,  mutilated  state.  Hence  it  is  the  surgeon's 
duty  never  to  have  recourse  to  so  serious  a  proceeding 
without  a  perfect  and  well-grounded  conviction  of  its 
necessity.  Amputation  should  be  generally  regarded 
as  the  last  expeditnt  to  wluch  a  surgeon  ought  to  re- 


sort •  an  expedient  justifiable,  as  a  late  writer  says, 
only  when  the  part  is  either  already  gangrenous,  or 
the  seat  of  so  much  injury  or  disease,  that  the  attempt 
to  preserve  it  any  longer,  would  expose  the  patient's 
life  to  the  greatest  danger.— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
t.  1,  p.  472.)  , 

Although,  says  a  distinguished  modern  surgeon,  tlus 
amounts  to  a  confession,  that  the  cure  of  some  local 
disorders  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  art,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  furnishes  a  proof,  that  surgery  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  life  under  circumstances  which, 
without  its  assistance,  would  infallibly  have  a  fatal 
termination.  The  operation  is  adopted  as  the  safest 
measure :  the  cause  is  removed  for  the  prevention  of 
consequences. — (Graefe,  op.  cit.  p.  14.) 

Notliing  can  be  more  absurd  or  more  misapplied, 
than  the  censures  sometimes  passed  upon  amputation, 
because  the  body  is  mutilated  by  it,  &c.  Although,  as 
a  modern  writer  remarks,  the  objection  proves  the 
limitation  of  human  knowledge  and  ability,  it  must  be 
very  unfair  on  this  account  to  throw  blame  on  surgery, 
or  the  practitioner  who  thus  saves  the  patient's  life. 
For,  without  dwelling  upon  the  fact,  that  a  humane 
surgeon  would  never  amputate  through  a  more  love  of 
operating,  and  without  urgent  cause,  one  may  simply 
ask,  are  all  diseases  in  their  nature  curable  ?  Does  not 
the  surgeon  cure  such  as  are  curable  without  mutila- 
tion '!  And  are  not  cases,  which  were  in  the  begin- 
ning remediable,  often  first  brought  to  the  surgeon 
when,  from  neglect,  they  have  become  totally  incu- 
rable ?  Is  it  not  his  duty  then  to  employ  the  only  means 
left  for  saving  the  patient  1  And  is  not  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  long  and  healthy  life  a  compensation  for  the 
sacrifice  1  Would  it  not  be  just  as  reasonable  to  blame 
an  architect,  when  the  irresistible  force  of  lightning  or 
a  bomb  destroys  his  building '!  Indeed,  is  it  not  rather 
a  greater  honour  to  surgery,  that  even  when  death  has 
already  taken  possession  as  it  were,  of  a  part,  and  is 
threatening  inevitable  destruction  to  the  whole,  a 
means  is  yet  furnished,  not  only  of  saving  the  patient's 
life,  but  of  bringing  him  into  a  state  in  which  he  may 
recover  his  former  good  health? — (Briinninghausen, 
Erfahrungen  und  Bemerkungen  uber  die  Amputation, 
p.  11,  12mo.  Bamberg,  1818.; 

Though  amputation  is  in  every  respect  much  better 
than  in  former  times,  and  its  right  performance  is  by 
no  means  difficult,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought  to 
say,  that  it  is  always,  or  even  usually  done  secundum 
artem,  because  long  opportunities  of  observation  have 
convinced  me  of  the  contrary ;  and  the  reason  of  the 
knife  being  yet  so  badly  handled  in  this  part  of  sur- 
gery, may  generally  be  imputed  to  carelessness,  slo- 
venly habits,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  a  want  of  ordinary 
dexterity.  There  are  several  egregious  faults  in  the 
method  of  amputating,  which  even  many  hospital  sur- 
geons in  this  metropolis  are  guilty  of;  but  these  we 
shall  find,  when  we  criticise  them,  are  for  the  most 
part  easily  avoidable,  without  any  particular  share  of 
skill  being  required.  A  greater  difficulty  is  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  cases  which  demand  the  opera- 
tion, those  in  which  it  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
exact  periods  at  which  it  should  be  practised.  These 
are  considerations  requiring  profound  attention,  and 
the  brightest  talents.  The  most  expert  operator  (as 
Mr.  O'llalloran  observes)  may  not  always  be  the  best 
surgeon.  To  do  justice  to  the  sick  and  ourselves,  we 
must,  in  many  cases,  rather  avoid  than  perform  capital 
operations;  and  with  respect  to  amputation,  if  we 
consider  the  many  cases  in  which  it  has  bven  unneces- 
sarily undertaken,  or  done  at  unseasonable  periods,  it 
may  be  suspected,  that  this  operation,  upon  the  whole, 
may  have  done  more  mischief  than  good.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  surgeon  to  know  how  to 
operate  ;  he  must  also  know  when  to  do  it.— (See 
O'llalloran  on  Gangrene  and  Sphacelus:  preface  ) 

For  such  reasons  I  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  best  surgeons  deem  am- 
putation necessary  ;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  each  of  the  articles  relative  to  the  parti- 
cular diseases  and  injuries  which  ever  call  lor  the  ope- 
ration, additional  information  will  be  offered. 

1.   Compound  fractures. 
In  a  compound  fracture  the  necessity  for  amputation 
is  not  altogether  proportioned  to  the  seriousness  of  he 
accident,  but  also  frequently  depends  m   part  upon 
otli^r  circumstances.     '•''•■• "    • 


For  example,  in  the  field,  and 
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on  board  of  a  crowded  ship,  it  is  not  constantly  in  the 
surgeon'a  power  to  pay  neb  attention  as  the  ca 
maud,  nor  to  procure  lor  the  patient  the  proper  di 
of  rest  and  good  accommodation.    In  the  field,  tie 
often  a  necessity  for  transporting  the  wounded  from 
uric  place  to  another,    i  nder  these  eircumatanceB  it  is 
proper  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  amputation,  in 
numerous  ea  impound  fractures,  some  of 

i,  perhaps,  might  not  absolutely  demand  the  ope- 
ration, were  the  patients  so  situated,  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  and  most 
scientific  tn  atmenl  in  a  well-ventilated  quiet  house  or 
hospital,  furnished  With  every  desirable  convenience. 
At  the  same  tin.-,  daily  experience  proves,  that  there 
are  many  other  cases,  in  which  it  would  be  improper 
10  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  even  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances  of  the  above  description.  So, 
when  a  compound  fracture  occurs,  in  which  the  soft 
parts   have  not  been  considerably  injured;  in  which 

the  i m  have  been  broken  in  such  a  direction  that  they 

be  easily  set  and  kept  in  their  proper  position, 
or  in  which  there  is  only  one  bone  broken,  amputation 
would  be  unnecessary  and  cruel.  But  when  the  soft 
parts  have  been  more  extensively  hurt,  and  the  bones 
have  bi  BO  so  badly  broken,  that  perfect  quietude  and 
Incessant  oare  are  required  to  afford  any  chance  of  re- 
11  is  a  good  general  rule  to  amputate  whenever 
these  advantages  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  bad  air  in  crowded  hospitals  and  large  cities,  a 
circumstance  so  detrimental  to  wounds  in  general,  is 
another  consideration  which  may  seriously  lessen  the 
chances  of  saving  a  badly  broken  limb,  and  should 
be  remembered  In  weighing  the  reasons  for  and  against 
amputation. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  find  the  sentiments  of 
Graefe  interesting  ;  besides  an  absolute,  says  he,  there 
Is  a  relative,  necessity  for  amputation:  it  is  the  most 
mournful,  and  proceeds  altogether  from  unfavourable 
external  circumstances,  though,  alas !  in  many  cases 
osarlj  unavoidable,  when  lite  is  to  be  preserved.  In 
war,  every  bloody  action  furnishes  proof  of  what  has 
been  stated.  The  number  of  the  wounded  is  immense; 
the  Dumber  Of  surgeons  for  the  duty  too  limited.  The 
supplies  most  needed  are  at  B  distance.  In  these  emer- 
gencies,  though  the  military  surgeon  may, from  routine 
and  genius,  be  able  to  suggest  the  quickest  method  of 
obtaining  what  is  wanted,  know  how  to  avail  himself 
of  every  advantage  which  circumstances  permit,  and 
contrive  tolerable  substitutes  for  such  things  as  are  de- 
ficient, vet  tins  will  not  always  do.  Were  we  (says 
Graefe)  here  to  complain  of  the  government  not  pro- 
viding due  assistance  for  the  defenders  of  our  native 
soil,  to  many  the  remonstrance  would  only  appear  rea- 
sonable. Yet  they  who  manage  the  medical  affairs  of 
the  Prussian  army  may  not  constantly  have  it  in  their 
power  to  avert  the  inconvenience.  The  general  cannot 
foretel  ihe  number  and  nature  of  the  wounds  which 
may  happen,  so  as  10  enable  the  medical  department  to 
take  with  them  exactly  the  apparatus  required,  without 
encumbering  the  army  with  a  redundance  of  useless 
articles.  The  enemy,  perhaps,  captures  the  medical 
Stores,  or  the  rapid  movements  of  particular  corps  cut 
us  off  from  the  principal  depots.  Detachments  often 
skirmish  at  remote  points.  The  hospitals  may  lie  se- 
veral miles  in  the  rear  of  the  line;  and,  for  want  of 
means,  1 1  ic  t  ransport  of  the  imperfectly-dressed  wounded 
may  continue  mght  and  day.  Hardly  are  the  sufferers 
brought  into  the"  nearest  hospital,  in  the  most  pitiful 
sine  from  pain,  anxiety,  and  cold,  when  an  order  is 
given  to  break  up,  and  they  must  be  conveyed  still  far- 
ther low  aids  their  grave;  and  a  thousand  other  circum- 
stances, as  Graefe  observes,  which  deprive  the  wounded 
of  the  requisite  attendance,  and  essential;  number  of 
surgeons,  together  with  the  most  necessary  stores, 
make  it  desirable  to  simplify  every  wound  as  much  as 
possible  ;  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  means  of  shunning 
the  reproach,  that,  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  save 
one  man's  limb,  we  let  another  die. 

\\  bo  doubts,  says  Graefe,  that  a  soldier  with  a  gun- 
shot wound,  complicated  with  a  smashed  state  of  the 
Dones.  ma\  sometimes  be  saved,  without  loss  of  his 
limb,  bj  employing  all  the  means  which  the  resources 
of  snrgers  oiler!  Hut  these  very  resources  are  often 
wantiiiL'  m  a  campaign  ;  ami  the  business  of  dressing 
the  patient  would  occupy  the  surgeon  several  hours 
daily,  during  winch  ins  useful  assistance  could  not  be 
extended  to  Other  sufferers.    Notwithstanding  the  ut- 


most care,  the  removal  of  patients  from  one  place  to 
another  frequently  makes  their  wounds  extremely  dan- 
S,  or  fatal;  and  we  now  lose  many  a  man,  who, 
had  he  undergone  amputation,  would  have  been  able  to 
bear  the  journey.—  i. See  Normen  fur  die  Ablosung 
grdsserer  Glicdmasseii,  p,  15,  16.) 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  ill  effects  of  moving 
patients  with  had  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  ex 
tremity,  produced  by  gun-shot  violence,  I  am  convincei 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  perforin  amputa 
tion  ;  but  if  this  be  not  done,  and  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  save  the  member,  it  will  be  more  humane, 
when  the  army  is  retreating,  and  the  enemy  are  not 
savages,  to  leave  such  wounded  behind,  than  subject 
them  to  all  the  fatal  mischief  of  hastily  and  roughly 
transporting  them  in  such  a  condition.  It  gives  me 
particular  pleasure  to  find  the  preceding  sentiment  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Hennen,  whose  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  military  surgery  entitle  all  Ins  opinions  to  the 
greatest  attention  :  in  noticing  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  the  wounded,  when  the  army  is  compelled  to  re- 
treat, he  says,  "  it  then  becomes  the  duty  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  hospital  staff  to  devote  themselves  for 
their  wounded,  and  become  prisoners  of  war  along 
with  them ;  and  it  may  be  an  encouragement  to  the  in- 
experienced, while  it  is  grateful  to  me,  to  observe,  that 
I  have  never  witnessed,  nor  traced,  on  inquiry,  an  act 
of  unnecessary  severity  practised  either  by  the  French 
or  English  armies  on  their  wounded  prisoners." 

Compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  produced  by  gun- 
shot violence,  too  often  have  an  unfavourable  termina- 
tion, especially  when  the  accident  has  been  caused  by 
grape-shot  or  even  a  musket-ball,  fired  from  a  mode- 
rate distance,  and  the  patient  is  moved  from  one  place 
to  another  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  the  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Oudenbosch,  in  the  spring  of  1814, 1 
had  charge  of  about  eight  bad  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  of  which  cases  only  one  escaped  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. This  was  an  instance  in  which  the  femur 
was  broken  a  little  way  above  the  knee.  Another  pa- 
tient was  extricated  by  amputation  from  the  perils 
immediately  arising  from  the  splintered  displaced  state 
of  the  bone,  the  serious  injury  of  the  muscles,  and 
enormous  abscesses,  but  was  unfortunately  lost  by  se- 
condary hemorrhage.  All  these  patienls  had  not 
merely  been  struck  by  grape-shot,  or  else  by  balls  fired 
from  a  short  distance,  but  they  had  been  moved  from 
liergen-op-Zoom  into  my  hospital  five  or  six  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  very  worst  period  possible 
on  account  of  the  inflammation  being  then  most  vio- 
lent. From  the  ill  success  of  these  cases,  many  a  sur- 
geon who  saw  them  might  be  inclined  to  tlunk  that 
immediate  amputation  ought  generally  to  he  performed 
for  all  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  as  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  as  possible.  And  such  is  my 
own  sentiment,  whenever  the  accident  has  been 
caused  in  the  violent  manner  above  specified,  or  when- 
ever the  patient  must  be  moved  any  distance  in  a  wa- 
gon after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury.  It  may  be  right 
to  state,  however,  that  I  have  known  more  than  one 
compound  fracture  of  the  thigh  cured,  where  the  acci- 
dent had  not  been  occasioned  by  gun-shot  violence,  and 
I  have  been  informed  of  one  or  two  successful  cases 
where  the  bone  was  broken  by  a  pistol-ball.  In  St. 
Bartholomew's  hospital,  two  compound  fractures  of 
the  thigh  were  pointed  out  to  me  some  time  ago,  as 
cases  likely  to  end  favourably.  However,  these  may 
only  have  been  lucky  escapes,  deviations  from  what  is 
common,  and  not  entitled  to  any  stress,  with  the  view 
of  affecting  the  general  excellent  rule  of  amputating 
where  the  thigh-bone  is  broken  by  gun-shot  violence. 

As  Mr.  Guthrie  has  accurately  observed,  one  circum- 
stance which  increases  the  danger  of  fractures  of  the 
femur  from  gun-shot  violence  is,  that  the  bone  is  very 
often  broken  obliquely,  the  fracture  extending  far  above 
and  below  the  point  immediately  struck  by  the  ball.— 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  189,  190.)  This  disposition 
of  the  thigh-bone  to  be  splintered  for  several  inches 
when  hit  by  a  ball,  and  the  increased  danger  arising 
from  the  occurrence,  are  also  very  particularly  com- 
mented upon  by  the  experienced  Schmucker,  who  was 
surgeon-general  to  the  Prussian  armies  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Frederick  the  Great. — (See  his  Vermischte 
Chirurgische  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  39,  8vo.  Berlin,  1785.) 
In  several  of  the  cases  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cole  and 
myself  in  Holland,  the  bone  was  split  longitudinally  to 
the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  inches. 
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According  to  Schmucber,  all  fractures  of  the  middle 
or  upper  part  of  the  femur  are  attended  with  great 
danger.  "But  (says  he)  if  the  fracture  be  situated  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  bone,  the  risk  is  considerably 
less,  the  muscles  here  not  being  so  powerful ;  in  such 
a  case,  therefore,  amputation  should  not  be  performed 
before  every  other  means  has  been  fairly  tried  ;  and 
very  frequently  I  have  treated  fractures  of  this  kind 
with  success,  though  the  limb  sometimes  continued 
stiff.  But  (says  Sclimucker j  if  the  bone  be  completely 
fractured  or  splintered  by  a  ball  at  its  middle,  or  above 
that  point,  I  never  wail  for  the  bad  symptoms  to 
commence,  but  amputate  ere  they  originate ;  and  when 
the  operation  has  been  done  early  enough,  most  of  my 
patients  have  been  saved.  However,  when  some  days 
had  transpired,  and  inflammation,  swelling,  and  fever 
had  come  on,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  the  issue 
was  not  always  fortunate.  Vet  the  operation  should 
not  on  this  account  be  dispensed  with ;  for  if  only  a 
few  can  thus  be  saved  out  of  many,  some  benefit  is  ob- 
tained, as,  without  this  step,  such  few  would  also  pe- 
rish."— (Verrmschte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  42.)  What 
I  saw  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  after  the  as- 
sault on  Bergen-op-Zoom,  we  may  remark,  coincides 
with  the  results  of  Schmucker's  ample  experience ;  for 
the  only  two  patients  who  survived  the  bad  symptoms 
proceeding  directly  from  the  fracture  were,  one  whose 
femur  was  broken  near  the  knee,  and  another  whose 
limb  I  took  off  on  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  middle 
of  the  bone,  accompanied  with  abscesses  of  surprising 
extent.  The  latter  was  a  case,  however,  in  which  the 
limb  ought  to  have  been  removed  earlier.  The  follow- 
ing remarks,  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  consider  judicious  and 
correct. 

"  The  danger  and  difficulty  of  cure  attendant  on  frac- 
tures of  the  femur  from  gun-shot  wounds,  depend  much 
on  the  part  of  the  bone  injured ;  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  circumstances  it  will  be  useful  to  divide 
it  into  five  parts.  Of  these,  the  head  and  neck  in- 
cluded in  the  capsular  ligament,  may  be  considered 
the  first ;  the  body  of  the  bone,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  the  spongy  portion  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  bone  exterior  to  the  capsular  ligament,  form- 
ing the  fifth  part.  Of  these,  the  fractures  of  the  first 
kind  are,  I  believe,  always  ultimately  fatal,  although 
life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time.  The  upper  third 
of  the  body  of  the  bone,  if  badly  fractured,  generally 
causes  death  at  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks  of  acute 
suffering.  1  have  seen  few  escape,  and  then  not  with 
a  useful  limb  that  had  been  badly  fractured  in  the  mid- 
dle part.  Fractures  of  the  lower  or  fifth  division  are 
in  the  next  degree  dangerous,  as  they  generally  affect 
the  joint ;  and  the  least  dangerous  are  fractures  of  the 
lower  third  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  Of  these  even 
I  do  not  mean  to  conceal,  that  when  there  is  much  shat- 
tered bone  the  danger  is  great,  so  that  a  fractured  thigh 
by  gun-shot,  even  without  particular  injury  of  the  soft 
parts,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of  wounds 
that  can  occur."— (See  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  190.) 

In  compound  fractures,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  correctly 
pointed  out,  there  are  three  points  of  time  when  ampu- 
tation may  be  proper.  The  first  of  these  is  immedi- 
ately or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  in- 
jury. The  second  is,  when  the  bones  continue  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  any  disposition  to  unite, 
and  the  discharge  from  the  wound  has  been  so  long  and 
is  so  large  that  the  patient's  strength  fails,  and  general 
symptoms  foreboding  dissolution  come  on.  The  third 
is,  when  a  mortification  has  taken  such  complete  pos- 
session of  the  soft  parts  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
limb  quite  down  to  the  bone,  that  upon  the  separation 
of  such  parts  the  bone  or  bones  shall  be  left  bare  in  the 
interspace, 

The  first  and  second  of  these  are  matters  of  very  se- 
rious consideration.    The  third  hardly  requires  any. 

When  a  compound  fracture  is  caused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  very  heavy  body  over  a  limb,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  broad  wheel  of  a  wagon  or  loaded  cart,  or 
by  the  fall  of  a  very  ponderous  body  on  it,  or  by  a  can- 
non-shot, or  by  any  other  means  so  violent  as  to  break 
the  bones  into  many  fragments,  and  so  to  tear,  bruise, 
and  wound  the  soft  parts,  that  there  shall  be  good  rea- 
son to  fear  that  there  will  not  be  vessels  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  circulation  with  the  parts  below  the  frac- 
ture, it  becomes,  as  Mr.  Pott  observes,  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  consideration,  whether  an  attempt  to  save 


such  a  limb  will  not  occasion  loss  of  life.  This  consider- 
ation  must  be  before  anj  degree  of  mmunmatwii  bn 
seized  the  part,  and  therefore  must  be  immediately  after 
the  accident.  When  inflammation,  tension,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  gangrene  in  the  limb  have  arisen,  the  period  is 
highly  disadvantageous  for  operating,  and  the  patient's 
chances  of  being  saved  by  amputation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  much  smaller  than  before  the  changes 
here  spoken  of  had  taken  place.  At  the  same  lime,  there 
are  certain  examples  of  mortification  from  external 
causes,  where,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  results 
of  later  experience  than  that  of  Mr.  Pott,  the  surgeon 
should  not  defer  amputation,  even  though  (he  disorder  be 
yet  in  a  spreading  stale,  attended  with  considerable  swell- 
ing and  tension  reaching  far  up  the  limb.  Tins  is  a  sub- 
ject, however,  which  will  require  more  explanation 
hereafter.— ( See  what  is  presently  said  on  Mortification.) 
Nor  are  the  cases  to  which  reference  is  made  meant  to 
affect  the  general  truth  of  the  observation  delivered  by 
the  most  experienced  surgeons  of  every  age,  that  when 
a  limb  is  extensively  swelled  and  inflamed,  with  a  part 
of  it  either  in  a  state  of  spreading  mortification  or 
ready  to  become  gangrenous,  the  period  is  so  unfa- 
vourable for  amputation  that  very  few  patients  so  cir- 
cumstanced ever  recover  after  the  operation.  Nor  is 
it  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that  in  the  very  cases  wliich 
form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  not  amputating 
before  the  tendency  to  gangrene  has  ceased,  the  pa- 
tient might  not  have  had  an  infinitely  better  chance  of 
his  life,  had  the  operation  been  done  immediately  after 
the  first  receipt  of  the  injury,  before  any  disposition 
to  gangrene  had  had  time  to  be  produced. 

The  necessity  of  immediate  or  very  early  decision  in 
this  case  makes  it  a  very  delicate  part  of  practice ;  for 
however  pressing  the  case  may  seem  to  the  surgeon, 
it  will  not,  in  general,  appear  in  the  same  light  to  the 
patient,  to  the  relations,  or  to  bystanders.  They  will 
be  inclined  to  regard  the  proposition  as  arising  from 
ignorance,  or  an  inclination  to  save  trouble,  or  a  desire 
to  operate  ;  and  it  will  often  require  more  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner,  and  more  resignation  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  than  is  generally 
met  with,  to  submit  to  such  a  severe  operation  in  such 
a  seeming  hurry,  and  upon  so  little  apparent  delibera- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  often  happens,  that  the  suffering  this 
point  of  time  to  pass  decides  the  patient's  fate. 

This  necessity  of  early  decision  arises  from  the  quick 
tendency  to  mortification  which  ensues  in  the  injured 
limb,  and  too  often  ends  in  the  patient's  death.  That 
tlus  is  no  exaggeration,  says  Pott,  melancholy  and  fre- 
quent experience  evinces,  even  in  those  whose  consti- 
tutions previous  to  the  accident  were  in  good  order ; 
but  much  more  in  those  who  have  been  heated  by  vio- 
lent exercise,  or  labour,  or  liquor,  or  who  have  led  very 
debauched  and  intemperate  lives,  or  who  have  habits 
naturally  inflammable  and  irritable.  This  is  often  the 
case  when  the  fracture  happens  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  bones,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  happen  when 
any  of  the  large  joints  are  concerned.  In  many  of 
these  cases  a  determination  for  or  against  amputation 
is  really  a  determination  for  or  against  the  patient's  ex- 
istence. 

That  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  saved 
some  limbs  which  have  been  cut  off,  no  man  will  pre- 
tend to  say ;  but  this  does  not  render  the  practice  in- 
judicious. Do  not  the  majority  of  those  who  get  into 
the  above  hazardous  condition,  and  on  whom  amputa 
tion  is  not  performed,  perish  in  consequence  of  their 
wounds  .'  Have  not  many  lives  been  preserved  by  am- 
putation which,  from  the  same  circumstances,  would 
otherwise  most  probably  have  been  lost  ? 

Pressing  and  urgent  as  the  state  of  a  compound  frac- 
ture may  be  at  this  first  point  of  time,  still  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  choice  whether  the  limb  shall  be  removed  or 
not;  but  at  the  second  period  the  operation  must  be 
submitted  to,  or  the  patient  must  die. 

The  most  unpromising  appearances  at  first  do  not 
necessarily  or  constantly  end  unfortunately  Some- 
times after  the  most  threatening  first  symptoms,  after 
considerable  length  of  time,  great  discharges  of  mat- 
ter and  large  exfoliations  of  bone,  success  shall  ulti- 
mately be  obtained,  and  the  pafient  shall  recover  his 
health  and  the  use  of  his  limb 

•h?™*  *ometlmes>  a«er  the  most  judicious  treatment 
through  every  stage  of  the  disease;  after  the  united 
efforts  of  physic  and  surgery;  the  sore,  instead  of 
granulating  kindly,  and  contracting  daily  to  a  smallei 
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Hire,  shall  remain  U  large  as  at  first,  with  a  tawny, 
■pong;  surface,  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  thin 
sanies,  msiciid  of  a  small  one  of  good  matter;  the 
fractured  ends  of  the  bones,  instead  of  tending  to  ex- 
foliate or  tu  unite,  will  remain  as  perfectly  loose  and 
disunited  aa  at  Bret,  while  the  patient  shall  loose  his 
sleep,  his  appetite,  and  his  strength;  a  hectic  fever, 
with  a  quick,  small,  hard  pulse,  profuse  sweats,  and 
colliquative  purging,  contributing  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  notwithstanding 
evorv  kind  of  assistance:  in  these  circumstances,  if 
amputation  be  not  performed,  Mr.  Pott  asks,  what  else 
can  rescue  the  patient  from  destruction? 

The  third  and  last  period  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  require  much  consideration.  Too  often  the  inflam- 
mationconaequenl  upon  the  injury,  instead  of  producing 
abscess  and  suppuration,  tends  to  gangrene  and  morti- 
fication, the  progress  of  which  is  often  so  rapid,  as  to 
destroy  the  patient  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  con- 
stituting that  very  sort  of  case  in  which  amputation 
should  have  been  immediately  performed.  But  some- 
times even  this  dreadful  malady  is,  by  the  help  of  art, 
put  a  stop  to,  but  not  until  it  has  totally  destroyed  all 
the  surrounding  muscles,  tendons,  and  membranes 
quite  down  to  the  bone,  which,  upon  the  separation  of 
the  mortified  parts,  is  left  quite  bare,  and  all  circulation 
between  the  parts  above  and  those  below  is  by  this 
totally  cut  off.  In  this  instance,  whether  the  surgeon 
saw  through  the  bare  bone,  or  leave  the  separation  to 
tie  effected  by  nature,  the  patient  must  lose  his  limb. 
— (See  Pott's  Remarks  on  the  Necessity,  &c.  of  Ampu- 
tation in  certain  Cases,  &c.  Chir.  Works,  vol.  3.) 

For  the  consideration  of  a  variety  of  complicated 
cases  which  affect  the  question  of  amputation  in  com- 
pound fractures,  I  must  refer  to  the  article  Gun-shot 
Wounds. 

2.  Extensive  contused  and  lacerated  wounds. 

These  form  the  second  class  of  general  cases  re- 
quiring amputation.  Wounds  without  fracture  are  not 
often  so  bad  as  to  require  this  operation.  When  a  limb, 
however,  is  extensively  contused  and  lacerated,  and  its 
principal  blood-vessels  are  injured,  so  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  a  continuance  of  the  circulation,  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  member  should  be  recommended, 
whither  the  bones  be  injured  or  not.  Also,  since  no 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  can  preserve  a  limb  so 
injured,  and  such  wounds  are  more  likely  to  mortify 
than  any  others,  the  sooner  the  operation  is  undertaken 
the  better. 

In  these  cases,  as  in  those  of  compound  fractures, 
though  amputation  may  not  always  be  necessary  at 
first,  it  may  become  so  afterward.  The  foregoing 
observations,  relative  to  the  second  period  of  compound 
fractures,  are  equally  applicable  to  badly  lacerated 
wounds,  unattended  with  injury  of  the  bones.  Some- 
times a  rapid  mortification  comes  on ;  or  a  profuse 
suppuration,  which  the  system  can  no  longer  endure  — 
(Encyclopedic  M<5thodique ;  partie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  80.) 

3.  Cases  in  which  part  of  a  limb  has  been  carried  away 
by  a  cannon-ball. 

When  part  of  a  limb  has  been  torn  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  any  other  cause  capable  of  producing  a  sinular 
effect,  the  formation  of  a  good  and  serviceable  stump, 
the  greater  facility  of  healing  the  clean,  regular  wound 
of  amputation,  and  the  benefit  of  a  far  more  expedi- 
tious, as  well  as  of  a  sounder  cure,  are  the  principal 
reasons  which  here  make  the  operation  advisable. 

This  was  an  instance,  in  which  some  former  sur- 
geons disputed  the  necessity  of  amputation.  They 
urged  as  a  reason  for  their  opinion,  that  the  limb  being 
already  removed,  it  is  better  to  endeavour  to  cure  the 
wound  as  speedily  as  possible,  than  increase  the  pa- 
tient's sufferings  and  danger,  by  making  him  submit  to 
amputation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  bones  are  generally  shattered,  and  reduced  into 
numerous  fragments;  the  muscles  and  tendons  are 
unequally  divided,  and  their  ends  torn  and  contused. 
Now,  none  of  the  old  surgeons  questioned  the  absolute 
necessity  of  extracting  the  splinters  of  bone,  and  cut- 
ting away  the  irregular  extremities  of  the  tendons  and 
muscles,  which  operations  would  require  a  longer  time 
than  amputation  itself.  Besides,  we  should  recollect 
that,  by  making  the  incision  above  the  injured  part,  so 
as  to  be  enabled  to  cover  the  bone  with  flesh  and  integu- 
ments perfectly  free  from  injury,  the  extent  of  the 


wound  is  so  diminished,  that  the  heeling  can  be  accom 
plished  in  one-third  of  the  time  which  would  otherwise 
be  requisite,  and  a  much  firmer  cicatrix  is  also  obtained. 
Such  reflections  must  convince  us,  that  amputation 
here  holds  forth  very  great  advantages.  It  cannot  in- 
crease the  patient's  danger,  and  as  tor  the  momentary 
augmentation  of  pain  which  he  suffers,  he  is  amply 
compensated  by  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  ope- 
ration.— (See  Gun-shot  Wounds.) 

4.  Mortification. 

Mortification  is  another  cause,  which,  when  ad- 
vanced to  a  certain  degree,  renders  amputation  indis- 
pensably proper.  We  have  noticed,  that  bad  compound 
fractures  and  wounds  often  terminate  in  the  death  of 
the  injured  limb.  Such  surgeons  as  have  been  deter- 
mined, at  all  events,  to  oppose  the  performance  of  am- 
putation, have  pretended,  that  the  operation  is  here 
totally  useless.  They  assert,  that  when  the  mortifica- 
tion is  only  in  a  slight  degree,  it  may  be  cured,  and  that. 
when  it  has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  patient 
will  perish,  whether  amputation  be  performed  or  not- 
But  this  way  of  viewing  things  is  so  contrary  to  facts, 
and  the  experience  of  every  impartial  practitioner,  that 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  refute  the  assertion.  While 
it  is  allowed  that  it  would  be  very  bad  practice,  to  am- 
putate on  every  slight  appearance  of  gangrene,  it  is 
equally  a  fact,  that  when  the  disorder  affects  the  sub- 
stance of  a  member,  the  operation  is  generally  the 
safest  and  most  advantageous  measure.  Nay,  there 
are,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  certain  forms  of  morti- 
fication, in  which  the  early  performance  of  amputation 
is  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

Practitioners  have  entertained  very  opposite  opinions, 
concerning  the  period  when  one  should  operate  in  cases 
of  mortification.  Some  pretend,  that  whenever  the  dis- 
order presents  itself,  and  especially  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  external  violence,  we  should  amputate  immediately 
the  mortification  has  decideniy  begun  to  form,  and 
while  the  mischief  is  in  a  spreading  state.  Others  be- 
lieve, that  the  operation  should  never  be  undertaken 
before  the  progress  of  the  disorder  has  stopped,  even 
not  till  the  dead  parts  have  begun  to  separate  from  the 
living  ones. 

The  advocates  for  the  speedy  performance  of  ampu- 
tation declare,  that  the  farther  progress  of  the  mortifi- 
cation may  be  stopped,  and  the  life  of  the  patient  pre- 
served, by  cutting  above  the  parts  affected.  However, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  greater  number  of  emi- 
nent surgical  writers,  this  practice  is  highly  dangerous, 
and  undeserving  of  confidence.  Whatever  pains  may 
be  taken,  in  the  operation,  only  to  divide  sound  parts, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  succeeding  in  this  object, 
and  the  mo.st  skilful  practitioner  may  be  deceived. 
The  skin  may  appear  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  free 
from  inflammation,  while  the  muscles  which  it  covers, 
and  the  parts  immediately  surrounding  the  bone,  may 
actually  be  in  a  gangrenous  state.  But  even  when  the 
soft  parts  are  found  free  from  apparent  distemper,  on 
making  the  incision,  still,  if  the  operator  should  not 
have  waited  till  the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread, 
the  stump  will  almost  always  be  attacked  by  gangrene. 
Surgeons  who  have  had  opportunities  of  frequently 
seeing  wounds  which  have  a  tendency  to  mortify,  en- 
tertain the  latter  opinion.  Such  was  the  sentiment  of 
Pott,  who  says  that  he  has  often  seen  the  experiment 
made,  of  amputating  a  limb  in  which  gangrene  had 
begun  to  show  itself,  but  never  saw  it  succeed,  and  it 
invariably  hastened  the  patient's  death. 

The  operation  may  be  postponed,  however,  too  long. 
Mr.  S.  Sharp,  in  particular,  recommended  too  much 
delay,  advising  the  operation  never  to  be  done,  till  the 
natural  separation  of  the  mortified  parts  had  considera- 
bly advanced.  Mr.  Sharp  was  a  surgeon  of  immense 
experience,  and  his  authority  carries  with  it  the  great- 
est weight.  But,  perhaps,  he  was  too  zealous  in  his 
opposition  to  a  practice,  the  peril  of  which  he  had  so 
often  beheld.  When  the  mortification  has  ceased  to 
spread,  there  is  no  occasion  for  farther  delay.  We  now 
obtain,  just  as  certainly,  all  the  benefits  of  the  operation, 
and  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  putridity,  the  exhalations 
from  which  poison  the  atmosphere  which  the  patient 
breathes,  and  are  highly  detrimental  to  his  health. 
Nay,  according  to  the  reports  of  writers,  patients  in 
these  circumstances  may  actually  fall  victims  to  the 
absorption  of  the  putrid  matter  which  is  suffered  to 
remain  too  long.    However,  this  danger  would  not  ba 
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so  considerable  as  that  which  would  arise  from  too 
precipitate  an  operation  ;  and  it  is  better  to  defer  ampu- 
tation a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  requisite,  than 
run  any  risk  of  doing  the  operation  before  it  is  certain 
that  the  parts  have  lost  their  tendency  to  gangrene. 

In  the  article  Mortification,  we  have  noticed  particu- 
lar cases  of  gangrene,  where,  according  to  Larrey's 
experience,  the  surgeon  is  not  to  wait  tor  the  line  of 
separation  being  formed,  but  have  recourse  to  the  im- 
mediate performance  of  amputation.  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  tends  also  to  confirm  the  propriety 
of  such  practice.— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p. 
156,  &c.) 

In  an  example,  where  a  large  part  of  the  arm  was 
deeply  affected  with  gangrene  from  external  violence, 
and  the  disorder  was  yet  making  rapid  progress,  I  once 
recommended  the  performance  of  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  On  the  whole  tliis  instance  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice ;  for,  though  the  patient  died  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  probably  he  would  not  have  lived 
twenty-four  hours,  had  the  operation  not  been  done ; 
nor  was  the  stump  attacked  with  mortification,  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  attention,  because  it  is  a  danger 
particularly  insisted  upon  by  the  opponents  of  amputa- 
tion, under  the  preceding  circumstances ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  large  abscess,  which  formed  in  the  back, 
as  was  supposed,  from  a  violent  blow  received  in  the 
fall  which  produced  the  original  injury,  there  were 
well-grounded  hopes  of  recovery.  The  patient,  here 
spoken  of,  was  attended  by  Dr.  Blicke,  of  Waltham- 
stow. 

There  is  likewise  a  species  of  gangrene,  which  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  requiring  early  amputa- 
tion. "  A  soldier  (says  he)  shall  receive  a  flesh-wound 
from  a  musket-ball  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  which 
passed  through  the  limb  apparently,  on  a  superficial 
inspection,  without  injuring  the  main  artery ;  or  it  shall 
pass  close  behind  the  femur,  where  the  artery  turns  to 
the  back  part  of  the  bone ;  or  it  may  go  through  the 
middle  of  the  bone,  from  behind  forwards,  between  the 
condyles  of  the  femur,  into  the  knee-joint,  and  the 
patient  shall  walk  to  the  surgeon  with  little  assistance, 
be  superficially  dressed,  and,  in  many  cases  be  consi- 
dered slightly  wounded ;  yet  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein  of  the  whole  of  these  cases,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
others,  shall  be  wounded,  or  cut  across,  and  the  local 
Inflammation  be  so  slight  as  to  obtain  little  attention. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  patient  shows  his  toes 
discoloured,  and  complains  of  pain  and  coldness  in  the 
limb  below  the  wound,  the  constitution  begins  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  injury,  and  the  surgeon  probably  thinks 
the  case  extraordinary.  Perhaps  he  suspects  the  real 
state  of  the  injury  ;  but  is  surprised  that  a  wound  of 
the  femoral  or  popliteal  artery,  with  so  little  attendant 
injury,  could  cause  mortification,  &c.  He  is  anxious 
to  do  something ;  but  mortification,  or  at  least  gangrene, 
having  commenced,  he  must,  according  to  general  ride, 
await  the  formation  of  the  line  of  separation.  The 
temperatu.-e  of  the  leg,  a  little  above  the  gangrene,  is 
good,  perhaps  higher  than  natural ;  he  hopes  it  will  not 
extend  farther,  and  it  probably  does  remain  station- 
ary for  a  little  time.  At  last,  the  parts  originally 
affected,  the  toes,  become  sphacelated,  and  gangrene 
quickly  spreads  up  the  leg  as  far  as  the  wounded  ar- 
tery, by  which  time  the  patient  dies." 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  such  a  disaster,  where 
the  artery,  or  artery  and  vein,  have  been  divided,  Mr. 
Guthrie  recommends  the  performance  of  amputation 
as  soon  as  the  gangrene  is  perceived  to  extend  beyond 
the  toes;  and  the  swelling  and  slight  attendant  inflam- 
mation, which  is  marked  more  by  the  tumefaction,  than 
the  redness  of  the  part,  has  passed  higher  up  than  the 
ankle. — (See  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  60,  61.) 

5.  White  swellings. 
Scrofulous  joints,  w'ith  diseased  bones,  and  distem- 
pered ligaments  and  cartilages,  is  another  case,  in 
which  amputation  may  become  absolutely  necessary. 
As  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  there  is  one  circumstance  attend- 
ing this  complaint,  often  rendering  it  particularly  un- 
pleasant, which  is,  that  the  subjects  are  most  frequently 
young  children,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  determining 
for  themselves,  which  inflicts  a  very  distressing  task 
on  their  nearest  relations.  All  the  efforts  of  physic 
and  surgery  often  prove  absolutely  ineffectual,  not  only 
to  cure,  but  even  to  retard,  the  disease  in  question. 
Notwithstanding  many  cases  admit  of  cure,  there  are 


numerous  others  which  do  not  so.  The  disease  often 
begins  in  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  heads  of  the  bones  forming  the  large 
articulations,  such  as  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow ; 
the  bones  become  diseased,  in  a  manner  which  we 
shall  explain  in  the  article  Joints,  sometimes  with  great 
pain  and  symptomatic  fever;  sometimes  with  very  hitle 
of  either,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  The  cartilages 
covering  the  ends  of  these  bones,  and  designed  for  the 
mobility  of  the  joints,  are  totally  destroyed ;  the  epi 
physes  in  young  subjects  are  either  partially  or  totally 
separated  from  the  said  bones ;  the  ligaments  of  the 
joints  are  so  thickened  and  spoiled  by  the  distemper, 
as  to  lose  all  natural  appearance,  and  become  quite 
unfit  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended: 
the  parts  appointed  for  the  secretion  of  the  synovia 
become  distempered  in  like  manner ;  all  these  together 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  stinking  sanious  matter, 
which  is  discharged  either  through  artificial  openings, 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  through  small  ulcerated  ones 
These  openings  commonly  lead  to  bones  which  are 
diseased  through  their  whole  texture.  When  the  dis- 
ease has  got  into  this  state,  the  constant  pain,  irritation, 
and  discharge  bring  on  hectic  symptoms  of  the  most 
destructive  kind,  such  as  total  loss  of  appetite,  rest, 
and  strength,  profuse  night-sweats,  and  as  profuse 
purgings,  which  foil  all  the  efforts  of  medicine,  and 
bring  the  patient  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 

It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  unless  amputation 
be  performed,  a  patient  thus  situated  must  perish ;  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  numbers,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, by  submitting  to  the  operation,  have  recovered 
vigorous  health. — (See  Pott  on  Amputation.) 

It  is  a  fact,  highly  important  to  be  known,  that  in 
these  cases  amputation  is  attended  with  more  success, 
when  performed  late,  than  when  undertaken  at  an 
early  period,  before  the  disease  has  made  great  ad- 
vances. This  is  particularly  fortunate,  as  it  affords 
time  for  giving  a  fair  trial  to  such  remedies  as  are  best 
calculated  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  and 
obviate  all  necessity  for  the  operation. — (Encyclopedia 
MiHhodique,  torn.  1,  p.  83.  See  Joints,  White  Swell- 
ing-) 

6.  Exostoses. 

Here  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  mention,  that 
this  disease  may  render  amputation  necessary,  when 
the  tumour  becomes  hurtful  to  the  health,  or  insup- 
portable, on  account  of  its  weight  or  other  circum- 
stances, and  cannot  be  removed  by  any  of  the  plans 
specified  in  the  article  Exostoses. 

7.  Necrosis. 

Another  distemper,  sometimes  producing  a  necessity 
for  amputation,  is  necrosis,  or  the  death  of  the  whole, 
or  of  a  very  considerable  part,  of  the  bones  of  the  ex- 
tremities, accompanied  with  such  extensive  abscesses, 
such  disease  of  the  soft  parts,  such  disorder  of  the 
constitution  and  prostration  of  strength,  that  every 
hope  of  a  cure  being  effected  by  a  natural  process  must 
be  renounced.  By  necrosis,  is  here  meant,  not  merely 
some  disease  which  destroys  the  surface  of  a  hone,  but 
one  which  extends  its  depredations  to  the  whole  of  the 
internal  substance,  and  that  from  end  to  end.  Por- 
tions of  the  bones  die  from  a  varietv  of  causes,  such  as 
struma,  lues  venerea,  deep-seated  abscesses,  pressure, 
&c. ;  and  bones  in  this  state,  when  properly  treated, 
often  exfoliate  and  cast  off  their  dead  parts.  But 
when  the  whole  substance  of  a  bone  becomes  diseased 
from  end  to  end,  frequently  no  means  will  avail.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Pott,  the  use  of  the  scalpel,  the  rasp- 
atory, and  the  rugine,  for  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
surface  of  bones ;  of  the  trephine,  for  perforating  into 
the  internal  texture  of  the  diseased  bone,  and  of  exfo- 
liating applications  (if  there  be  any  such  which  merit 
the  name),  will  prove  in  many  instances  unavailing, 
and,  unless  the  whole  bone  be  removed  by  amimtation 
the  „a„ent  will  die.  Mr.  Pott's  refutation  of  B  Ig uer 
who  asserts  that  amputation  is  not  requisite  in  these 
22 ^,  is  a  masterly  and  most  convincing  product 
tion  ;  hut  I  would  not  exactly  do  as  the  former  of  these 
writers  has  done,  and  positively  affirm,  tlw ever  ex! 
tensive  necrosis,  affecting  a  none  nearly  its  ^  hole 
lengih.must  mevuably  require  amputation:  The  rawer 
of  nature  in  restoring  the  bones  is  sometimes  wonder- 
ful as  will  be  hereafter  explained  -(See  N e^rosfc T 

The  very  late  period  at  which  an  extens  ve  necro 
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■Is  may  follow  the  injury  of  a  bone,  and  make  am- 
potation  nnroiwrj,  is  sometimes  almost  incredible. 
Behmaeksr  details  the  ca.se  of  a  captain  who  received 
u  musket-ball  through  the  left  arm,  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  elbow.  The  hone  was  violently  struck,  but 
not  broken;  several  exfoliations  followed,  and  after 
more  than  a  year's  treatment,  the  patient  appeared  per- 
il d  I  y  cured.  For  nine  years  this  officer  remained 
well ;  but  at  the  end  of  tins  tune,  being  on  a  journey, 
he  was  attacked  with  pain  and  inflammation  in  the 
wounded  purl,  and  febrile  symptoms.  lie  hastened  to 
Berlin,  and  put  himself  under  the  care  of  Theden  and 
Bcnmucker,  who  found  an  abscess  in  the  situation  of 
the  former  wound,  and  as  an  opening  had  been  already 
made,  the  bone  could  be  felt  stripped  of  its  periosteum. 
At  length  a  piece  Of  hone  exfoliated,  and  became  loose, 
precisely  under  the  brachial  artery,  which  interfered 
wiib  us  removal.    Notwithstanding  the  discharge,  the 

elbow-j i  continued  swelled,  and   there  were  red 

points  observable,  not  only  above  that  joint,  but  also 
over  the  beads  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  indicating  disease 
of  those  bones.  Amputation  was  therefore  performed 
by  Theden,  and  the  patient  got  quite  well.  On  examin- 
ing the  os  brachii,  a  splinter  was  found,  three  inches  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  its  edges  being  thin  and 
Sharp,  while  its  centre  was  more  than  three  lines 
thick.  The  bone,  every  where  about  the  place  where 
it  had  been  struck  by  the  ball,  seemed  to  consist  of 
callus  without  any  medullary  cavity,  and  the  whole 
of  it  down  to  the  elbow  had  no  periosteum.  The  car- 
tilage appeared  also  disposed  to  separate,  and  the  peri- 
osteum was  detached  from  the  radius  and  ulna,  which 
i  were  likewise  affected  with  necrosis. — (See  Schmuck- 

er's  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  23,  ed.  2.) 

6.  Cancerous  and  other  inveterate  diseases,  such  as 
fungus  hmmatodes. 
Cancerous,  inveterate  diseases,  and  malignant  incura- 
ble ulcers  on  the  limbs,  sometimes  render  amputation 
a  matter  of  necessity.  In  treating  of  cancer,  we  shall 
remark  that  little  or  no  confidence  can  be  placed  either 
in  internal  or  any  kind  of  topical  remedies,  and  that 
there  is  nothing,  except  the  total  separation  of  the  part 
affected,  upon  which  any  rational  hopes  of  cure  can  be 
built.  Cancer  is  not  frequently  seen  on  the  extremi- 
ties. Every  man  of  experience,  however,  must  occa- 
sionally have  seen,  in  this  situation,  if  not  actually 
cancer,  diseases  (mite  as  intractable,  and  which  cannot 
be  cured  except  by  removing  the  affected  part.  This 
may  often  be  accomplished  without  cutting  off  the 
whole  limb.  But  when  the  disease  has  spread  beyond 
certain  bounds,  amputation  above  the  part  affected  is 
the  only  thing  to  which  recourse  can  be  had  with  any 
hope  of  success.  Sometimes,  when  the  operation  has 
been  delayed  too  long,  even  amputation  itself  will  not 
effect  a  cure.  In  a  lew  cases  ol  fungus  haernatodes, 
the  operation  has  succeeded,  however,  after  the  dis- 
ease had  reappeared,  and  a  cure  had  been  seemingly 
achieved  by  the  excision  of  the  diseased  parts.  Yet, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  fungus  hiematodes,  I  should 
much  doubt  whether  the  benefit  obtained  by  amputation 
would  he  lasting  ;  as  when  this  disease  shows  itself 
only  externally,  internal  organs  are  mostly  at  the  same 
bus  similarly  affected. — (See  Fungus  Hiematodes.) 

Besides  cancerous,  there  are  other  ulcers,  which  may 
render  amputation  indispensable.  Thus,  when  an  ex- 
tensive ulcer,  of  any  sort  whatsoever,  is  evidently  im- 
pairing the  health  ;  when,  instead  of  yielding  to  reme- 
dies, it  becomes  larger  and  more  inveterate  ;  when,  in 
short,  it  puts  life  in  imminent  danger ;  amputation 
should  be  advised. 

9.   Various  tumours. 

Thai  there  are  numerous  swellings,  which  destroy 
the  texture  of  the  limbs,  rendering  them  useless;  caus- 
ing dreadful  Bufferings,  and  bringing  the  patients  into 
the  most  debilitated  state,  no  man  of  observation  can 
fail  to  have  seen.  When  such  tumours  can  neither  be 
dispersed  nor  cut  out  with  safety,  amputation  of  the 
limb  is  Hie  only  resource. 

Mr.  l'ott  has  particularly  described  a  tumour  affect- 
ing the  lag,  tea  winch  the  operation  is  sometimes  re- 
quisite. Ii  has  its  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  or  rather  more  towards  its  upper  part,  under  the 
gastrocnemius  and  soton  muscles,    it  begins  by  a 

small,    hard,    deep-seated    Swelling,   sometimes   very 
painful,  sometimes  but  little  so,  and  only  hindering  the 
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patient's  exercises.  It  does  not  alter  the  natural  colour 
of  the  skm,  at  least  until  it  has  attained  a  considerabl 
size.  It  enlarges  gradually,  does  not  soften  as  it  en 
larges,  but  continues  through  the  greatest  part  of  it  uv 
comprossibly  hard,  and  when  it  is  got  to  a  large  size, 
it  seems  to  contain  a  fluid,  which  may  be  felt  towards 
the  bottom,  or  resting,  as  it  were,  on  the  back  part  of 
the  bones.  If  an  opening  be  made  for  the  discharge  of 
this  fluid,  it  must  be  made  very  deep,  and  through  a 
strangely  distempered  mass.  This  fluid  is  generally 
small  in  quantity,  and  consists  of  a  sanies  mixed  with 
grumous  blood ;  the  discharge  of  it  produces  very  little 
diminution  of  the  tumour,  and  very  high  symptoms  of 
irritation  and  inflammation  come  on,  and,  advancing 
with  great  rapidity,  and  most  exquisite  pain,  very  soon 
destroy  the  patient,  either  by  the  fever,  which  is  high 
and  unremitting,  or  by  a  mortification  of  the  whole 
leg.  If  amputation  has  not  been  performed,  and  the 
patient  dies  after  the  tumour  has  been  freely  opened, 
the  mortified  and  putrid  state  of  the  parts  prevents  all 
satisfactory  examination;  but  if  the  limb  was  re- 
moved, without  any  previous  operation  (and  which 
Mr.  l'ott,  in  his  experience,  found  to  be  the  only  way 
of  preserving  the  patient's  life),  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery will  be  found  to  be  enlarged,  distempered,  and 
burst;  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to  have  been  converted 
into  a  strangely  morbid  mass  ;  and  the  posterior  part 
of  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  more  or  less  carious. — 
(Pott  on  Amputation.) 

It  seems  only  necessary  to  adduce  another  species 
of  tumour  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  amputation. 
The  following  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Abemethy.  A, 
woman  was  admitted  into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
with  a  hard  tumour  in  the  ham.  It  was  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  She  had  also  a 
tumour  in  front  of  the  thigh,  a  little  above  the  patella, 
of  less  size  and  hardness.  The  tumour  in  the  ham,  by 
its  pressure  onthe  nerves  and  vessels,  had  greatly  les- 
sened the  sensibility,  and  obstructed  the  circulation  of 
the  leg,  so  that  the  limb  was  very  cedematous.  As  it 
appeared  impossible  to  remove  this  tumour,  and  its  ori 
gin  and  connexions  were  unknown,  amputation  was 
performed.  On  examining  the  amputated  limb,  tho 
tumour  in  the  ham  could  only  be  divided  with  a  saw. 
Several  slices  were  taken  out  of  it  by  this  means,  and 
appeared  to  consist  of  a  coagulable  and  vascular  sub- 
stance, in  the  interstices  of  which  a  great  deal  of  bony 
matter  was  deposited.  The  remainder  of  the  tumour 
was  macerated  and  dried,  and  it  appeared  to  be  formed 
of  an  irregular  and  compact  deposition  of  the  earth  of 
bone.  The  tumour  on  the  front  of  the  thigh  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  ham,  but  contained  so 
little  lime,  that  it  could  be  cut  with  a  knife.  The 
thigh-bone  was  not  at  all  diseased,  which  is  mentioned, 
because,  when  bony  matter  is  deposited  in  a  limb,  it 
generally  arises  from  the  disease  of  a  bone. — (Surgical 
Observations,  1804.) 

Before  the  late  facts  and  improvements  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  aneurisms,  these  cases,  on  the  extremi- 
ties, were  generally  set  down  as  requiring  amputation. 
Even  Mr.  Pott,  and  J.  L.  Petit,  wrote  in  recommenda- 
tion of  such  practice,  and  their  observations  on  this 
subject  are  among  the  few  parts  of  their  waitings 
which  the  enlargement  of  surgical  knowledge,  since 
their  time,  has  rendered  objectionable.  The  surgeon 
to  whom  the  honour  of  first  correcting  this  erroneous 
doctrine  belongs  is  A.  N.  (Juenault,  who  opposed  the 
advice  delivered  on  this  subject  by  Petit.— (Haller 
Disp.  Chir.  vol.  5,  p.  155.) 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  cases  requir- 
ing amputation,  with  advising  surgeons  never  to  un- 
dertake this  serious  operation,  without  consulting  the 
opinions  of  other  professional  men,  whenever  their  ad- 
vice can  be  obtained.  The  best  operators  are  often  de- 
ficient in  that  invaluable  kind  of  judgment  by  which 
the  cases  absolutely  demanding,  amputation  are  dis- 
criminated from  others,  in  which  the  operation  may  be 
wisely  postponed,  and  a  chance  taken  of  preserving 
the  limb. 

Historical  remarks  on  imputation. 
The  history  of  amputation  evinces  that  the  steps  of 
surgery  to  perfection  are  slow,  and  that  they  even 
sometimes  deviate  from  the  straight  path,  though  upon 
all  essential  points  no  retrogration  has  ever  taken 
place.  Here  nature  has  acted  as  the  guide,  and  the 
surgeon's  chief  merit  has  consisted  in  obeying  the 
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liints  which  she  herself  has  thrown  out.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  following  natural  occurren  se,  no  doubt, 
was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  first  led  to  the 
bold  practice  of  amputation  :  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease and  grievous  focal  injuries,  whole  limbs  wire 
sometimes  seized  with  mortification.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  ihis  Was  attended  with  so  much  constitutional 
disturbance  that  the  patients  died;  but  in  other  less 
numerous  instances,  the  mortification  was  confined  to 
the  part;  suppuration  was  established  between  the 
dead  and  living  parts ;  the  whole  of  the  mortified 
limb  fell  off;  the  suppurating  surfaces  healed  up ;  and 
thus,  by  the  powers  of  nature,  the  patients  were  re- 
stored to  health.  Here  was  clearly  proved  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  limb. 
The  surgeon,  as  Briinningliausen  remarks,  viewed 
with  surprise  this  course  of  nature,  and  hardly  ven- 
tured to  promote  it  by  the  feeble  means  formerly  em- 
ployed, which,  however,  were  not  really  needed.  Hut 
as  the  mortified  parts,  previously  to  their  detachment, 
caused  great  annoyance  by  their  fetor,  a  surgical  at- 
tempt was  at  length  made  to  get  rid  of  them ;  in  doing 
which  the  knife  was  always  kept  from  touching  the 
living  flesh,  on  account  of  a  well-grounded  fear  of 
bleeding,  for  the  suppression  of  wiiich  no  effectual 
methods  were  known.  Such  was  the  practice  that 
prevailed  from  Hippocrates  down  to  Celsus. — (Erfahr. 
<fcc.  iiber  die  Amp.  p.  14.)  "  Partes  autem  corporis, 
quae  infra  terminos  denigrationis  fuerint,  ubi  jam  pror- 
sus  emortuae  fuerint  et  dolorem  non  senserint,  ad  ar- 
ticulos  auferendre  ea  cautione  ut  ne  vulnus  inleratur," 
&c. — (De  Articulis,  sect.  6.)  Here  we  find  that  the 
earliest  mode  of  amputation  was  that  done  at  the  joints. 
A.  C.  Celsus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
whose  book,  De  Re  Medica,  should  be  read  by  every 
surgeon,  has  left  us  a  short  description  of  the  mode 
of  amputating  gangrenous  limbs. — (Lib.  7,  c.  33.)  It 
has  been  often  remarked,  that  Celsus  has  left  no  in- 
structions for  securing  the  divided  blood-vessels  ;  but 
it  has  not  been  commonly  noticed,  that  in  his  chapter 
on  wounds  he  directs  us  to  stop  hemorrhage  by  taking 
hold  of  the  vessels,  then  tying  them  in  two  places  and 
dividing  the  intermediate  portion.  If  this  measure 
cannot  be  adopted,  he  advises  the  use  of  a  cauterizing 
iron.  Several  hints  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings 
of  Celsus,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  liga- 
ture of  bleeding  vessels  was  sometimes  practised  at 
the  early  age  in  which  he  lived;  and  this  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  by  a  fragment  of  Archigenes  pre- 
served by  Cocchius,  on  the  subject  of  amputation, 
where  he  speaks  of  tying  or  sewing  the  blood-vessels. 
We  are  not,  however,  in  possession  of  all  the  writings 
of  medical  authors  prior  to  the  time  of  Galen,  and  must 
therefore  remain  in  doubt  upon  this  point.— (Rees's  Cy- 
clopaedia, art.  Amputation.) 

This  anonymous  writer  argues,  therefore,  with  some 
appearance  of  reason,  that  if  amputation  often  proved 
fatal  in  the  days  of  Celsus,  "  seepe  in  ipso  opere,"  as 
the  expression  is,  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  some 
efficacious  method  of  compressing  the  blood-vessels 
during  the  operation  itself;  for  whether  the  use  of  the 
ligature,  were  known  to  the  ancients  or  not,  no  doubt 
exists  about  their  ignorance  of  the  tourniquet. 

But  admitting  that  the  ancients  were  not  altogether 
uninformed  of  the  plan  of  tying  arteries,  it  cannot  be 
credited  that  they  adopted  the  practice  to  any  extent  ■ 
for  if  they  had,  they  would  not  have  continued  so  par- 
tial to  the  cautery,  boiling  oils,  and  a  farrago  of  as- 
tringent applications.  They  would  also  never  have 
had  recourse  to  the  barbarous  method  of  cutting  the 
flesh  with  a  red-hot  knife,  with  the  view  of  stopping 
the  hemorrhage  by  converting  the  whole  surface  of  the 
stump  into  an  eschar.  Painful  in  its  execution  and 
horrid  in  its  consequence  as  this  burning  operation 
was,  it  seldom  proved  a  lasting  antidote  to  the  bleed- 
ing, which  generally  came  on  in  a  fatal  manner,  as  soon 
as  the  sloughs  were  loose.  On  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject my  own  ideas  fully  agree  with  those  of  a  distin- 
guished foreign  surgeon,  who  says,  that  although  the 
document  left  us  may  prove  that  the  ligature  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  employed  in  cases  of  aneurisms 
and  wounded  blood-vessels,  nay,  that  the  arteries  were 
secured  with  a  needle  and  ligature ;  yet  the  practice 
could  not  have  been  extended  to  the  operation  of  ampu- 
tation, since,  with  the  custom  of  making  the  incisions  in 
the  dead  parts,  the  method  scarcely  admitted  of  being 
put  in  execution.— (Briinninghausen,  Erfahr.  iiber  die 


Amput  p  29.)  Ambrose  Tare,  therefore,  seems  to  me 
to  deserve  as  much  praise  lor  the  introduction  ol  the 
ligature  into  common  use,  as  if  no  allusion  to  this  me- 
thod whatsoever  had  existed  in  the  writings  ol  Celsus 
and  other  ancients. 

The  different  parts  of  the  operation  meriting  parti- 
cular attention  are,  the  choice  of  the  part  of  the  limb 
where  the  incisions  are  to  begin;  the  measures  tbr 
guarding  against  bleeding  during  the  operation  ;  tile 
division  of  the  integuments,  muscles,  and  bones,  which 
is  to  be  accomplished  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stump  will  afterward  be  covered  with 
skin ;  tying  the  arteries,  which  should  be  done  with- 
outincluding  the  nerves  or  any  other  adjacent  part; 
placing  the  integuments  in  a  proper  position  after  the 
operation:  and,  finally,  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  wound. 

At  the  period  of  making  the  incision,  the  ancients 
contented  themselves  with  having  the  skin  forcibly 
drawn  upwards  by  an  assistant ;  they  next  divided, 
with  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  integuments  and  flesh 
down  to  the  bone,  and  afterward  sawed  the  bone  on  a 
level  with  the  soft  parts,  which  were  drawn  upwards. 
Celsus  considered  it  better  to  let  the  incision  encroach 
upon  the  living  flesh  than  leave  any  of  the  diseased 
parts  behind.  "  Et  potius  ex  sana  parte  aliquid  exci 
datur,  quam  ex  aegra  relinquatur." — (De  Medicina,  lib. 
7,  c.  33.) 

It  appears,  however,  that  his  views  extended  farther 
than  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  even  his 
followers,  almost  downto  modern  times.  After  cutting 
the  muscles  down  to  the  bone,  he  says  that  the  flesh 
should  be  reflected  and  detached  underneath  with  a 
scalpel,  in  order  to  denude  a  portion  of  Hie  bone,  which 
is  then  to  be  sawn  as  near  as  possible  to  the  healthy 
flesh  which  remains  adherent.  He  states,  that  when 
this  plan  is  pursued,  the  skin  around  the  wound  will  be 
so  loose  that  it  can  almost  be  made  to  cover  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bone.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  ad- 
vice, inculcated  by  Celsus,  should  not  have  been  com- 
prehended, or  that  it  should  have  been  so  neglected  as 
to  stand  in  need,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  discoverer,  and 
that  a  suggestion  of  such  importance  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  useless.  But  the  fact  is,  hemorrhage 
formerly  rendered  amputation  so  dangerous,  that  the 
ancient  surgeons  could  not  devote  much  attention  to 
any  tiling  else  in  the  operation,  and  practitioners  am- 
putated so  seldom,  that  we  read  in  Albucasis  that  he 
positively  refused  to  cut  off  a  person's  hand,  lest  a  fatal 
hemorrhage  should  ensue,  and  the  patient  did  it  him- 
self and  recovered.  Over  that  part  of  the  stump  which 
the  small  quantity  of  preserved  skin  would  not  cover, 
Celsus  recommended  compresses,  and  a  sponge  dipped 
m  vinegar  to  be  laid.— (De  Re  Medica,  lib.  7,  c.  33.) 

Archigenes,  who  was  born  at  Apamia,  in  Syria,  was 
the  disciple  of  Aga'hinus,  and  physician  to  Philip,  king 
of  that  country.  He  repaired  to  Rome,  yvhere  he  prac- 
tised physic  and  surgery  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Irajan,  about  108  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.— (Por- 
tal, Hist,  de  l'Anatomie  et  de  la  Chirurgie,  vol.  1,  p.  61.) 
In  the  history  of  amputation  the  name  of  Archigenes  is 
conspicuous,  not  only  because  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  needle  and  ligature 
for  the  stoppage  of  bleeding,  but  because  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  is  in  some  respects  more  minute 
than  that  of  Celsus.  For  the  hindrance  of  loss  of 
blood  in  the  operation,  says  Sprengel  (Geschichte  der 
Chir.  b.  1,  p.  404,  Halle,  1805),  he  first  of  all  tied  up  the 
vessels,  and  often  the  whole  limb,  over  which  he  also 
sprinkled  cold  water.  The  integuments  were  then 
drawn  upwards  from  the  wound,  and  confined  there 
with  a  band ;  and  after  the  limb  was  off,  he  cauterized 
the  stump  and  applied  folded  compresses.  The  band 
on t£ 0Z°OSen,ed  a,nd,a  mix,ur8  of  leeks  ^d  salt  laid 
rate  (N?.mPr  0uWnifU  Wer<;  also  aWlletl  °"  and  ce- 
me  nVac^i  o  nf  H  J  ,h'r-  P-  \55)  Suih  was  ^ewise 
the  practice  of  Heliodorus,  who  thus  earlv  made  objec- 
tions to  the  p  an  of  cutting  off  a  limb  bv  a si™e  stroke 
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ri/~i  -(J)e  Arte  Curativa  ad  G'auconem,  lib.  2.)  By 
ah  the  M  writers,  amputation  was  entirely  restricted 
to  ,-afirt  of  mortiflcation ;  hither  they  were  afraid  to 
n" ;  and  tins  precept,  and  all  the  other  doctrines  of 
Galen,  mr.y  be  said  to  have  been  the  guide  of  the  whole 
surgical  profession  for  full  fourteen  centuries. 

I  be  lirrud  Arabians  were  not  partial  to  amputation, 
and  even  In  cases  of  mortification  generally  preferred  a 
farrago  of  useless  applications,  like  Armenian  bole,  &c. 
Paulas  JRgineta,  like  Galen,  deviated  from  Celsus's 
good  rule  of  making  the  incisions  in  the  healthy  parts, 
and  ami)  approved  of  making  the  requisite  division  near 
them.  -  f.ih.  I,  o.  19,  p.  MO.)  Avicenna,  however,  re- 
peated bn  iirections  left  by  the  Greek  writers  (Can. 
lib.  1.  Fem,  3,  tr.  1,  p.  484),  and  Abu'l  Kasem  proposed 
doing  the  operation  with  a  red-hot  knife.—  Chirurg.  lib. 
1 ,  sect.  .V2,  p.  99.)  in  the  middle  ages,  little  was  done 
tor  the  improvement  of  amputation.  In  the  14th  cen- 
tury gunpowder  was  invented,  and  soon  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  war,  so  that  an  abundance  of  cases  must 
have  presented  themselves  in  which  the  wise  maxim 
of  not  deferring  amputation  until  mortification  had 
come  on,  but  of  preventing  the  mischief  by  the  opera- 
tion, ou^ht  to  have  struck  an  intelligent  surgeon.  One 
might  also  expect  that  practitioners  would  now  have 
been  led  U>  make  the  incisions  in  the  sound  flesh.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  its  immediate 
consequences  in  surgery,  happened  at  a  period  when 
practitioners  were  ill  qualified  to  profit  by  the  new  les- 
sons of  experience  set  belbre  them.  The  writings  of 
their  predecessors  furnished  them  with  no  directions 
how  they  ought  to  act,  and  they  were  themselves  too 
much  confounded  at  the  sight  of  the  mischief  for  which 
they  were  consulted,  to  be  able  to  form  any  correct 
opinion  about  causes  and  effects.  Their  lirst  idea  was, 
that  the  terrible  symptoms  proceeded  from  the  parts  be- 
ing actually  burned,  and  they  alterward  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  gun-shot  wounds  were  poisoned. 
Hence  the  most  absurd  modes  of  treatment  were  insti- 
tuted, and,  as  Brunninghausen  expresses  himself,  hu- 
man nature  groaned  under  a  new  evil,  lor  which  there 
were  tur  some  nine  no  true  plans  of  relief. — (Krfahr.  &c. 
uber  die  Amp.  e.  19.)  This  deplorable  state  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  depression  of  science  in  general, 
and  of  the  healing  art  in  particular,  in  the  days  to  which 
I  now  refer.  In  these  middle  ages,  as  they  are  called, 
the  population  of  all  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  deep- 
est ignorance  ;  and  whatever  little  knowledge  remained, 
either  of  tin-  arts  or  languages,  was  monopolized  by  the 

priesthood,  the  physicians  of  those  times,  who,  instead 
of  studying  the  volume  of  nature,  wasted  most  of  their 
tune  in  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Galen.  Surgery 
itself  sunk  to  tin;  lowest,  ebb,  as  may  be  well  conceived 
from  the  decrees  issued  at  Rheims  by  Pope  Boniface 
the  Eight  h,  forbidding  any  of  the  clergy  to  do  any  thing 
themselves  which  drew  blood;  and  of  course  all  the 
operative  part  of  surgery,  that  which  required  the  most 
skill  ami  science,  was  transferred  to  a  set  of  illiterate, 
low-bred  mechanics,  far  inferior  to  the  worst  country 
farriers  of  niodern  tunes.  Vet  the  cl«rgy,  who  were 
here  scrupulously  averse  to  soiling  their  own  hands 
with  blood,  or  hurting  their  own  tender  feelings  by 
viewing  the  agony  of  their  fellow-creatures  submitted 
to  operations,  had  no  hesitation  in  taking  the  chief  emo- 
luments and  honours  of  the  profession,  or  in  turning 
over  these  poor  sutl'erer.s  to  men  more  qualified  to  tor- 
ture and  murder  than  to  give  relief;  and,  what  nearly 
Staggers  all  credulity,  the  same  professors  of  Christian- 
ity., who  shuddered  to  spill  a  drop  of  blood  themselves 
on  a  proper  occasion,  as  Haller  observes,  eagerly  had 
a  hand,  and  acted  an  important  part,  in  even  sangui- 
nary war.  where  it  was  possible  for  them  to  interfere. 
In  these  dismal  days  of  surgery,  the  advice  delivered 
bj  I  Salens  was  renewed  by  Theodoricus,  who  used  to 
administer  opium  and  hemlock  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  patient  less 
sensible  to  pain,  and  afterward  vinegar  and  fennel 
wire  |  ven,  with  the  view  of  dispersing  the  intoxica- 
ting  effects  of  the  preceding  medicines.— (Chirurg.  lib. 
3,  0.  lib 

The  renowned  Guido  di  Cauliaeo  was  the  inventor  of 
the  plan  of  taking  off  limbs  without  any  bloodshed. 
It  is  belter,  says  he,  tor  the  limb  to  drop'  oil'  than  be 
cutofT;  as  in  the  latter  circumstance  the  conduct  of  the 
surgeon  is  riewed  with  spite,  because  it  is  supposed 
that  the  part  might  have  been  saved.  Guido's  practice 
•oiioisiod  is  covermg  the  whole  membrane  with  pitob.- 
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plaster,  and  applying  tound  one  of  the  joints  so  tight  a 
band,  that  the  parts  below  the  constriction  ultimately 
dropped  oil— < <  hirurg.  tr.  6,  Doctr.  1,  cap.  8.)  As 
Sprengel  next  observes,  the  method  of  amputating  sug- 
gested by  Celsus  was  again  revived  by  Oersdorf,  who 
alter  the  operation  not  only  drew  down  over  the  stump 
the  skm  which  had  been  retracted,  but  applied  a  hog's 
or  bullock's  bladder  over  the  stump,  so  as  to  render  all 
burning  and  stitching  of  the  parts  needless. — (Feldbueh 
der  Wundarzn.  fol.  63.)  Bartholomew  Maggi  also  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  a  considerable  flap  of  integu- 
ments for  covering  the  stump. — (De  Vulner.  bombard, 
et  sclopet.  4to.  Bonon.  1552  ;  see  Sprengel's  Gescliichte 
der  Chirurgie,  p.  404.  40b,  8vo  Halle,  1805.) 

At  length,  in  the  15th  century,  the  revival  of  learning 
occurred  first  in  Italy.  Men  now  began  to  think  for 
themselves  again,  and  physicians  turned  from  compila- 
tions and  scholastic  nonsense  to  the  consideration  of 
nature.  Anatomy  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour, 
and  made  brilliant  progress  under  the  eminent  charac- 
ters of  the  time :  De  la  Torre,  Berengarius  Carpi,  Ve- 
salius,  Fallopius,  Eustachius,  and  others,  who  were 
also  for  the  most  part  very  distinguished  surgeons. 
"  In  Italia  scientiarum  matre  medici  se  nunquam  chi- 
rurgia  abdiearunt.  Seculo  15  et  16,  professores  medici 
academiae  Bononiensis,  Patavinae,  et  aliarum  in  Italia 
illustrium  scholarum  et  manu  curaverunt,  et  consilio, 
et  inter  istos  viros  summi  chirurgi  exstiterunt.' — Wal- 
ler, Bibl.  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  101.)  Practitioners  now  ven- 
tured to  amputate  limbs  in  the  sound  part  for  other 
incurable  diseases  besides  mortifications ;  but  the  art 
of  stopping  hemorrhage  after  the  operation  continued 
imperfect.  Though  the  method  of  applying  the  ligature 
in  cases  of  wounded  arteries  and  aneurisms  was  under- 
stood, yet  from  some  unaccountable  causes  the  practice 
was  never  thought  of  in  amputations.  Even  Fallopius 
knew  of  no  other  means  for  stopping  the  bleeding  but 
the  cautery. —  DeTum.praRtern.p.665.)  On  the  whole, 
the  stoppage  of  bleeding  was  not  attended  with  a  de- 
gree of  success  proportionate  to  the  advances  of  the 
healing  art  in  general.  Straps,  bands,  and  compresses 
were  indeed  put  round  the  member ;  but  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  was  not  yet  correctly  known, 
they  were  not  applied  in  the  proper  places,  being  ar- 
ranged either  close  to  the  wound,  or  several  of  them 
put  at  random  round  the  limb.  The  effects'of  such 
immoderately  tight,  long-continued  constriction  could 
be  nothing  less  than  gangrene ;  and  hence  the  actual 
cautery  was  still  chiefly  employed.  The  other  means 
for  suppressing  hemorrhage  scarcely  merit  the  name. 
Terrified  at  the  insecurity  and  ill  consequences  of  such 
expedients,  J.  de  Vigo  (Praetica  in  Chirurgia  Copiosa, 
till,  liomae,  1514),  and  Fabricius  ah  Aquapendente  (Op. 
Chir.  Venet.  1619),  disapproved  of  amputating  in  the 
sound  flesh,  and  returned  to  the  principle  inculcated 
by  the  ancients,  of  making  the  incision  in  the  mortified 
parts.  Others  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  peril  of  the 
bleeding  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  limb  was  re- 
moved, and  the  instantaneous  application  of  the  cau- 
tery. For  this  purpose  L.  Botalli  invented  a  sort  of 
guillotine,  by  means  of  which  a  member  was  severed 
from  the  body  in  an  instant  (De  Curandis  vulnerihus 
sclopetorum,  Lugd.  1560),  while  others  laid  a  sharp  axe 
upon  the  limb,  and  effected  the  dismemberment  by  the 
blow  of  a  wooden  mailet.  An  example  of  this  barba- 
rous practice  is  recorded  by  Fabricius  Hildanus,  called 
by  his  countrymen  the  patriarch  and  ornament  of  the 
German  surgery.  In  consequence  of  this  fear  of  bleed- 
ing, before  he  knew  cf  the  use  of  the  ligature,  he  was 
himself  accustomed  to  amputate  with  a  red-hot  knife, 
the  representation  of  which  is  given  in  his  work. — (De 
Gangraena  et  Sphacclo,  Op.)  Hildanus  became  a  better 
surgeon,  however,  as  he  grew  older,  and  in  the  end 
partly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  amputation, 
inasmuch  as  he  made  the  incisions  completely  in  the 
sound  parts,  and  adopted  the  method  of  tying  the  arte- 
ries, as  then  recently  proposed  by  Pare ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  weak  persons  he  still  preferred  the  actual  cau  • 
tery  to  the  ligature. — (Op.  p.  814.)  One  of  his  inven 
tions  was  a  linen  bag  or  cap  for  the  stump ;  and  a  sort 
of  retractor  for  holding  back  the  muscles.  According 
to  Sprengel  (Gescliichte  der  Chic.  b.  1,  p.  407),  his  ob- 
servations on  the  pain  following  the  operation  are  in- 
teresting.—(Op.  p.  807.  814.) 

Ambrose  Pare,  a  French  surgeon,  who  flourished  in 
the  16th  century  (Opera,  Parians,  1582  .  and  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded,  made  some  beneficial  innova- 
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tions  with  regard  to  'he  operation  of  amputation.  It  is 
to  his  industry,  good  sense,  and  skill  that  we  arc  i  hiefly 
indebted  for  the  abolition  of  cauterizing  instruments, 

and  the  general  use  of  a  needle  and  ligature  for  the 
suppression  of  the  bleeding.—  Ltt>  6,  b.  28,  p.  224.) 

An  anonymous  writer  has  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  practice  and  opinions  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon  in  relation  to  amputation.  "  Pare  recommended 
to  cur  off  the  whole  of  the  gangrenous  part  if  the  limb 
be  mortified,  but  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon 
the  living  llcsh.  At  the  same  time,  he  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule  not  to  leave  a  very  long  stump  to  an  amputated 
leg ;  because  the  patient  could  more  conveniently  make 
use  of  a  wooden  leg,  with  the  stump  only  five  finger- 
breadths  long  below  the  knee,  than  if  much  more  of  the 
flesh  were  to  be  preserved.  In  the  arm,  however,  he 
left  the  whole  of  the  living  and  healthy  portion  of  the 
member,  only  separating  the  diseased  part  from  the 
6ound. 

In  preparing  for  amputation,  he  directs  the  skin  and 
muscles  to  be  drawn  upwards,  and  bound  tight  with  a 
broad  bandage  a  little  above  the  part  where  the  incision 
is  to  be  made.  This  fillet  was  intended  to  answer  a 
threefold  purpose :— 1st,  to  afford  a  quantity  of  flesh  for 
covering  the  bone,  and  facilitating  the  cure;  2dly,  to 
close  the  extremities  of  the  divided  blood-vessels;  3dly, 
to  dull  the  patient's  feelings  by  pressure  on  the  subja- 
cent nerves.  When  this  firm  ligature  has  been  applied, 
Tare  directs  an  incision  to  be  made  down  to  the  bone, 
either  with  a  common  large  scalpel  or  a  curved  knife. 
Then  with  a  smaller  curved  knife  we  are  carefully  to 
divide  the  muscle  or  ligament  remaining  between  the 
bones  of  the  forearm  or  leg;  after  which  we  may 
proceed  to  saw  off  the  bone  as  high  as  possible,  and  to 
remove  the  asperities  occasioned  by  the  saw. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  curved  pair  of  forceps  he 
drew  out  the  extremities  of  the  bleeding  arteries,  either 
by  themselves  alone,  or  with  some  portion  of  the  sur- 
rounding flesh,  to  be  firmly  tied  with  a  strong  double 
thread.  He  now  loosened  his  bandage,  brought  toge- 
ther the  lips  of  the  wound  over  the  face  of  the  stump, 
and  kept  them  as  close  as  he  could  without  actual 
etretching,  by  means  of  four  stitches  or  sutures.  If 
the  larger  tied  vessels  should  accidently  become  loose, 
he  desires  the  ligature  or  bandage  to  be  again  passed 
round  tlie  limb  ;  or  else,  what  is  better,  to  let  an  assist- 
ant grasp  the  limb  firm  with  both  hands,  and  press  with 
his  fingers  over  the  course  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  so  as 
to  stop  the  hemorrhage  ;  then  with  a  square  edged  nee- 
dle, about  four  inches  long,  and  a  thread  four  times 
doubled,  the  surgeon  must  secure  the  artery  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Thrust  the  armed  needle  inlo  the 
outside  of  the  flesh,  half  a  finger's  breath  from  the  ves- 
sel which  bleeds,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  bleeding  orifice;  then  surround  the  vessel 
with  the  ligature,  pass  it  back  again  to  within  one  fin- 
ger's breadth  of  the  place  where  it  first  entered,  and  tie 
a  fast  knot  upon  a  folded  slip  of  linen  rag  to  prevent  its 
hurting  the  flesh.  By  this  means,  says  Pare,  the  ori- 
fice, of  the  artery  will  be  agglutinated  to  the  adjoining 
flesh  so  firmly,  as  not  to  yield  one  drop  of  blood ;  but  if 
the  hemorrhage  were  not  considerable,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  application  of  astringent  powders,  &c. 

Thus  did  this  famous  surgeon  endeavour,  by  his  sin- 
gle example  and  precepts,  to  exclude  the  barbarous  use 
of  hot  irons  in  amputation.  He  says,  he  knew  not  of 
any  such  practice  among  the  old  surgeons  ;  except  that 
Galen  recommended  us  to  tie  bleeding  vessels  towards 
their  origin  in  accidental  wounds  :  and  he  thought  pro- 
per to  do  the  same  in  cases  of  amputation.  But  in  an 
apology  at  the  end  of  his  book,  Pare  has  quoted  in  his 
own  defence  a  dozen  authors  who  employed  or  recom- 
mended the  ligature  before  him ;  and  he  might  have 
cited  many  more. 

From  the  statement  we  have  here  given,  it  may  be 
seen  how  far  the  best  writers  of  almost  every  country 
have  erred  in  ascribing  the  original  invention  of  tying 
arteries  to  Ambrose  Pare.  Great  merit,  indeed,  was 
due  to  him  for  the  part  he  took  in  extending,  and  even 
reviving,  this  incomparable  practice :  nay,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  any  one  before  him  had  ever  applied 
the  needle  and  ligature  in  similar  cases,  that  is,  after 
amputation  ;  but  how  very  wide  of  the  truth  Mr.  John 
Bell's  recent  account  of  this  matter  is,  will  appear  to 
every  person  who  will  inquire  into  the  frets  them- 
selves ;  for  not  only  were  ligatures  and  neeales  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  but  likewise  the  tenaculum  or 


hook  to  lay  hold  of  the  bleeding  Y^y^t^olr^n 
hnried  themselves  in  the  muscles.  V\«  refer  our  in 
S^v  readers  to  Aviccnna  Ku„s  Alhucacis Br* 
,us   Theodoric,  Guido  di  Cauliaco,  John  deVigo,  I, 

,'  .  ,,.'  T. ..  .uiiius,  Petrus  Argillata,  Andreas  a 
ctKc'J.^heTt'heywill  find  enough  to  satisfy 

them  on  this  head."-Jvees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Ampu- 
tation.) ,.      .„  . 

I  shall  not  here  expatiate  upon  the  ill-treatment 
which  Pare  experienced  from  the  base  and  ignorant 
Geurmehn  ;  nor  upon  the  slowness  and  reluctance  with 
which  the  generality  of  surgeons  renounced  the  cau- 
tery for  the  ligature.  These  circumstances  may  be 
conceived,  from  what  has  been  already  stated.  Suffice 
it  to  add,  upon  the  authority  of  Dionis,  thai  almost  inn 
years  alter  Pare,  a  button  of  vitriol  was  ordinarily  em- 
ployed in  the  Hdtel-Dieu  at  Paris  for  the  stoppage  of 
hemorrhage  after  amputations.  And  Dionis  was  the 
first  Frenchman  who  openly  taught  and  recommended 
Fare's  method.  This  happened  towards  the  close  of 
the  17th  centurv,  while  Pare  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  loth.— (Dionis,  Cours  d'Operat.  Paris,  1707.) 

As  Pare,  like  the  rest  of  the  old  surgeons,  used  to  cut 
directly  down  to  the  bone,  many  of  the  stumps  which 
he  made  must  have  been  badly  covered  with  flesh,  and 
ill-fitted  for  bearing  pressure.  But  all  that  I  have  read 
on  the  subject  of  amputation  impresses  me  with  a 
strong  conviction,  that  in  former  times  the  projection 
of  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  sugar-loaf  form  of  the  stump, 
the  frequent  exfoliations,  and  the  difficulty  in  healing 
the  part  and  keeping  it  healed,  were  as  much  owing  to 
the  mischief  done  with  the  cautery,  the  rude  way  of 
dressing  the  stump,  and  ignorance  of  the  right  method 
of  promoting  union  by  the  first  intention,  as  to  the 
mode  of  operating  or  any  other  circumstance. 

By  many  surgeons,  however,  the  tying  of  arteries  con- 
tinued to  be  deemed  too  troublesome,  and  hence  they 
persisted  in  the  barbarous  use  of  the  actual  cautery :  of 
this  number  were  Pigrai  (Epitome  des  Preceptes  <le 
Med.  et  de  Chir.  8vo.  Rouen,  1642),  F.  Plazzoni  (De 
Vuln.  Sclopet.  4to.  Venet.  1616),  and  P.  M.  Rossi  (Con- 
sult, et  Observ.  8vo.  Francof.  1616).  Nay,  so  difficult 
was  it  to  eradicate  the  blind  attachment  to  the  ancients, 
that  Theodorus  Baronius,  a  professor  at  Cremona,  pub- 
licly declared,  in  1600,  that  he  would  rather  err  with 
Galen  than  follow  the  advice  of  any  other  person  ;  and 
Van  Hoorne  seems  even  to  have  countenanced  the  de- 
testable machine  of  Botalli. — (MiKporixvri,  p.  75.) 

What,  asks  Brunninghausen,  was  the  reason  why 
the  ligature  of  the  arteries,  which  is  now  regarded  by 
the  surgeons  of  all  civilized  nations  as  the  best,  easiest, 
and  safest  method  of  stopping  hemorrhage  after  ampu- 
tation, should  so  long  have  remained  unadopted  ?  Be- 
sides the  prejudice  for  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
already  mentioned,  another  cause  was  undoubtedly  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a 
correct  description  of  which  was  first  delivered  by  the 
immortal  Harvey  early  in  the  17th  century.— (Excrn- 
tatio  Anat.  de  Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Animalibus. 
Francof.  1623.)  For  some  time  this  grand  discovery 
met  with  violent  opposition ;  hut  after  it  had  been  ac- 
knowledged as  an  eternal  truth,  a  happy  application 
of  it  was  made  to  surgery  by  a  French  surgeon,  named 
More'.l,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Besangon,  in  1074.  invented 
the  field  tourniquet,  by  means  of  which  more  certain 
pressure  was  made  on  the  trunk  of  the  artery.  By 
this  simple  invention,  founded,  however,  on  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circulation,  the  surgeon  could  at  option  let 
the  blood  of  the  stump  spirt  out,  or  stop  its  jet  entirely; 
and  now  both  during  and  after  the  operation,  he  was 
first  enabled  to  command  the  hemorrhage,  and  coolly 
and  judiciously  employ  whatever  measures  were  indi- 
cated; for  the  most  powerful  bandages  and  pressure 
previously  in  use  either  stopped  the  circulation  in  tho 
whole  hmb,  or  could  not  be  made  to  have  the  right 
fT^'LT  .f^e1™1  <™i<*ness.-<  Rriinninghausen, 
Erfahr.  &c.  uber  die  Amp.  p.  36.)  Morell's  tourniquet 
mTZvTl  '^perfect,  and  it  was  not  till  the 'ear 
1/18,  that  J.  I,.  Petit,  whose  name   shines  so  brightly 

KJESSBr*  ™ed  ^  «»-  «*  SSS 

Richard  Wiseman,  who  is  justly  considered  a*  the 
father  of  good  English  surgery,  saw  the  necessity of 
making  the  inc.sion  in  the  sound  parts  because  ean- 
grene  does  not  a  ways  spread  evenlv  w  ?  g .? 
extends  much  higherup  KWL^mwS™1^ 
other.    He  deemed  the'aS  'S^SSSSSSX 
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the  sloughs  were  so  long  in  being  thrown  ofT.  He  ap- 
plied a  hj/aturc  rojnd  the  limb,  two  inches  above  the 
hums  of  the  mortification,  and,  drawing  up  the  mus- 
olee,  made  the  incision  with  a  large  curved  knife,  with 
the  back  Of  which  he  scraped  off  the  periosteum.  The 
bag,  or  sort  of  retractor,  employed  by  Fabricius  Hilda- 
iius,  Wiseman  thought  unnecessary,  as  the  muscles 
spontaneously  drew  themselves  up  as  soon  as  divided. 
He  lied  the  blood-vessels  after  the  manner  of  Pare,  and 
deprecated  all  burning  of  the  stump.  After  the  opera- 
tion, he  drew  the  flaps  orer  the  bone,  and  either  fastened 
them  in  this  position  with  stiches  or  a  tight  bandage, 
though  lie  generally  preferred  the  former,  as  the  surest 
means  of  keeping  the  end  of  the  bone  from  protruding. 
Across  the  Stump  he  laid  a  pledget  of  wax-cerate,  and 
over  tins  ;i  thick  layer  of  Armenian  bole  and  other 
styptics,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  a  bullock's 
bladder  and  a  roller,  applied  spirally  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  limb  down  to  the 
extremity  of  the  stump.  On  the  third  day,  the  dress- 
ings were  taken  off,  and  a  digestive  ointment  applied. 
— (Chirurg.  Treatises,  vol.  2,  p.  220,  8vo.  Lond.  lo'JU.) 

From  this  time,  amputation  may  be  considered  as 
being  an  Infinitely  saier  proceeding  than  what  it  used 
to  be  ;  for,  as  we  have  explained,  the  ligature  of  the 
arteries  was  now  practised  and  commended  in  Germany 
by  F.  Hildanus,  in  England  by  Wiseman,  and  in 
France  by  Dionis.  Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done. 
The  wound  was  large,  and  suppurated  long  and  pro- 
fusely ;  the  healing  was  slow  ;  the  ends  of  the  bones 
perished,  and,  projecting  far  beyond  the  soft  parts,  re- 
tarded the  cure  so  long,  that  the  patient  was  not  unfre- 
quently  worn  out.  Hence  the  best  surgeons  began 
seriously  to  consider  what  farther  could  be  done,  with 
a  view  of  lessening  the  exposed  surlace  of  the  wound, 
and  making  a  better  covering  of  flesh  for  the  ends  of 
the  bones. 

According  to  Sprengel.,  most  of  the  old  surgeons 
preserved  a  Hap  of  flesh,  and  he  is  therefore  by  no 
means  disposed  to  regard  our  countryman,  Lowdham, 
as  the  inventor  of  this  method,  though  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  latter  surgeon's  practice  was  novel, 
Inasmuch  as  the  Hap  was  formed  by  making  an  oblique 
incision  through  the  integuments  from  below  upwards. 
—(See  James  Yonge'sCurrusTriumphaliseTerebintho, 
8vo.  l.oud.  1679 j  ami  Sprengel's  Geschichte der  Chirur- 
gie,  b.  1,  p.  408.)  Here,  if  Sprengel  means  that  many 
of  the  old  surgeons  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  partial 
covering  of  flesh  for  the  bone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  correctness;  because  we  find,  that  they  drew  back 
the  flesh  before  they  divided  it,  ami  (  felsus  and  some 
ol  hers  even  did  more,  for,  after  cutting  down  to  the  bone, 
they  detached  the  flesh  farther  from  it  upwards,  previ- 
ously to  taking  the  saw  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  Spren- 
gel Wishes  us  to  believe,  that  there  were  practitioners 
who,  previously  to  Lowdham,  in  the  operation  of  am- 
putation formed  what  in  England  is  usually  under- 
stood by  a  flap,  that  is,  a  portion  of  flesh,  generally  of 
a  semilunar  shape,  and  saved  particularly  from  one 
side  of  the  member  for  covering  the  bone,  I  cannot  see 
an)  nason  lor  coinciding  With  Sprengel's  observation. 
Upon  the  merit  of  l.owdham's  suggestions,  and  the 
practice  and  principles  inculcated  by  J.  Yonge,  some 
reflections  latelj  sent  me  bj  Mr.  Caxwardine  1  insert 
with  greal  pleasure,  as  perhaps  he  is  right  in  thinking 
that  the  thud  edition  of  this  work  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  memory  of  the  latter  writer. 

"At  the  lime  Yonge  wrote  (1679),"  says  Mr.  Car- 
Wardine,  "  it  was  supposed  impossible  to  heal  a  slump 
before  the  bone  had  exfoliated,  and  therefore  no  sur- 
geon would  venture  upon  an  attempt  at  uiutmg  the 
surface  bj  the  flrsl  intention.  Now  this  union  by  the 
first  intention  was  the  chief  object  of  Mr.  Yonge  in 
proposing  the  flap-operation,  and  it  is  to  him,  and  not 
to  Mr.  Manson,  who  wrote  precisely  100  years  after 
him,  that  we  must  attribute  the  honour  of  this  improve- 
ment, it  is  related  in  a  letter  addressed  to  his  friend 
Thomas  Hobs, chir urgeon, in  London,  dated  Plymouth, 
August  3,  1678,  and  published,  1070,  at  the  end  of  his 
Currus  Tiiumphalis  e  Terebintho.    It  begins  thus : 

■Sir,  I  liml  by  \ours  that  you  are  surprised  with 
the  iiiiuu.iiion  1  gave  you,  of  a  way  of  amputating 
large  members,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cure  them  per  sym- 
phj  sin  iii  Hire.'  weeks  ;  and  without  fouling  or  scaling 
the  bona  It  Is  a  paradox  which  1  Will  now  evince  to 
\ou  lo  be  a  truth,  after  1  have  first  taken  DOI 
whin  you  affirm,  thai  there  is  a  necessity  of  scaling 


the  ends  of  those  bones  left  bare  after  the  usual  manner 
of  dismembering,  before  the  stump  can  be  soundly 
cured  ;  that  you  never  yet  found  it  otherwise,  but  that 
where  it  hath  been  attempted,  the  stumps  have  apostu- 
rnated,  and  the  caries  come  off  thereby.' 

Yonge  then  acknowledges,  that  it  was  from  an 
ingenious  brother,  Mr.  C.  Lowdham  of  Exeter,  that  he 
had  the  first  hint  thereof.  He  then  describes  the  ope- 
ration— the  laying  down  the  flap  over  the  iace  of  the 
stump,  and  sewing  it  by  four  or  five  stitches,  <fcc.  After 
this,  Yonge  proceeds  with  a  methodical  enumeration  of 
the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  operating  over  all 
others  then  in  use,  viz.  that  it  is  more  speedy — the 
cure  not  occupying  a  fourth  of  the  usual  time— no  sup- 
puration—no exfoliation— less  danger  of  hemorrhage 
—not  liable  to  break  open  again  from  slight  injury— 
and  lastly,  much  better  adapted  to  the  pressure  from 
an  artificial  leg,  &c. 

The  foregoing  abstract  will  show  (says  Mr.  Car- 
wardine)  how  far  Mr.  O'Halloran's  method,  presently 
to  be  described,  in  which  he  dresses  the  flap  and  the 
stump  as  distinct  surfaces,  can  be  regarded  as  a  revival 
of  Lowdham's  operation,  or  whether  it  has  been  super- 
seded or  improved  upon  by  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
the  Dutch  and  French  surgeons :— the  apparatus  of 
M.  de  la  Faye  and  Verduin  appear  to  have  been  merely 
clumsy  and  unscientific  contrivances  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hemorrhage.  Garengeot's  operation  had  also  for 
its  object  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  ligature,  which, 
however,  after  twelve  years'  practice,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up,  and  tie  the  vessel  before  he  laid  down  the 
flap  (the  particulars  of  all  these  methods  the  reader 
will  presently  meet  with) .  Opinions,  therefore,  founded 
upon  the  practice  of  these  gentlemen,  I  conceive,  can- 
not fairly  be  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  flap-ope- 
ration of  Lowdham,  which  nevertheless  appears  sinking 
in  the  estimation  of  the  best  modern  surgeons ;  perhaps 
no  material  advantage  is  gained  by  it  over  the  common 
mode  of  operating  in  the  lower  extremities,  as  now 
practised — but  even  here  cases  may  occur  where  we 
are  glad  to  resort  to  it :  a  few  years  since,  I  attended  a 
patient  in  consultation  with  a  friend  at  Dunmow,  in 
Essex,  where  we  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  a 
man's  leg  for  a  caries  of  the  tibia.  An  ulceration  in 
front  extended  so  high,  that  no  integument  could  be 
saved,  and  the  limb  would  have  been  removed  above 
the  knee,  if  I  had  not  suggested  the  propriety  of  making- 
a  flap  from  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  tibia  was  obliged 
to  be  sawed  as  high  as  possible,  but  the  flap  was  left 
sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  surface,  and  that  most 
important  object,  the  bend  of  the  knee,  was  preserved, 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  wooden  leg.  In  the  removal 
of  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  doubtless  the  advan- 
tages of  making  a  flap  from  the  deltoid,  &c.  are  suffi- 
ciently established;  but  in  the  mode  of  dressing,  I  pre- 
sume that  no  English  surgeon  will  admit,  that  the 
practice  of  M.  Larrey  (perhaps  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geon that  has  been  formed  by  the  wars  of  Buonaparte, 
and  whose  practice  will  be  hereafter  noticed)  can  super- 
sede the  method  of  Yonge  (or  Lowdham),  who  wrote 
140  years  before  him !  Larrey  introduces  charpie 
beneath  the  flap  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention  ! 
Lowdham's  object  is  simply  to  lay  the  flap  over  the 
wound  to  prevent  exfoliation,  and  to  heal  the  surface 
'per  symphysin'  in  three  weeks."— To  the  correctness 
of  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Carwardine,  I  believe  that 
every  impartial  surgeon  will  bear  witness;  and  it 
merely  remains  for  me  to  thank  him  for  his  obliging 
communication,  and  say,  that  I  have  recently  looked 
over  the  copy  of  the  Currus  Triumphalis  e  Terebintho, 
preserved  in  the  valuable  library  of  the  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  and  find,  that  what  he  had  stated  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  that  ancient  work. 
At  the  same  time,  I  retain  the  belief,  that  the  example 
set  by  Mr.  Alanson,  with  respect  to  the  proper  method 
of  dressing  stumps  and  obtaining  a  speedy  union  of 
the  wound,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  posterity ;  because 
his  advice  was  so  well  enforced  that  it  soon  produced 
a  revolution  in  practice,  while  the  correct  suggestions 
of  Lowdham  and  Yonge,  like  the  hint  in  Celsus,  of  the 
double  incision,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  only 
known  to  a  few  admirers  of  surgical  antiquities. 

As  Sprengel  remarks,  Purmann,  Dionis  (Coura 
d'Oper.  de  Chir.  p.  611),  De  la  Vauguyon  (Traite 
Compel,  des  Oper.  de  Chir.  p.  531),  and  most  other 
Surgeons  of  the  seventeenth  century,  continued  the 
method  of  first  drawing  up  the  integuments,  and  then 
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applying  a  band  round  the  member.  Dionis  also  took 
particular  pains  to  recommend  the  ligature  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  expresses  a  strong  aversion  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery. Neither  did  he  approve  of  amputation  at  the 
knee-joint,  because  he  thought  that  the  patella,  which 
must  be  left  behind,  would  impede  the  healing  of  the 
stump,  and  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur  becoming  diseased.  De  laVaugu.yon 
relied  upon  the  styptic  properties  of  vitriol,  and  he 
praised  drawing  back  the  muscles  by  means  of  the 
kind  of  bag  invented  by  Fabricius  Hildanus. 

Taking  off  the  limbs  at  the  joints  was  first  com- 
mended again  in  modern  times  by  J.  Munnicks,  who 
was  more  partial  to  styptics  than  the  ligature ;  and  for 
dressing  the  wound  employed  compresses  and  sticking- 
plaster. — (Chirurgia,  p.  101.) 

Mauquest  de  la  Mothe  adopted  the  plan  of  operating 
recommended  by  Dionis ;  he  was  also  one  of  the  first 
who  made  common  use  of  the  tourniquet  in  amputa- 
tions, afterward  drawing  out  the  vessels  with  the 
forceps  and  tying  them.— (Traite  Compl.  de  Chir.  vol. 
3,  p.  171.)  Lowdham's original  suggestion  of  amputating 
with  a  nap  has  been  briefly  noticed.  About  eighteen 
years  after  Yonge's  publication,  Peter  Verduin,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  at  Amsterdam,  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  profession  a  new  kind  of  flap-amputation, 
which  he  had  put  in  practice.— (See  Dis.  Epistolica  de 
Nova  Artuum  decurtandorum  ratione,  8vo.Amst.  1696.) 
The  following  are  the  chief  particulars  of  Verduin's 
flap-operation. 

Two  compresses  were  applied,  one  under  the  ham, 
and  the  other  on  the  course  of  the  large  vessels.  The 
thigh  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  linen  cloth,  which  was 
sustained  by  some  turns  of  a  roller.  This  apparatus 
was  covered  with  a  piece  of  leather,  six  inches  broad, 
furnished  with  three  straps  with  buckles,  to  secure  it 
round  the  part.  The  tourniquet  was  placed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  part  above  the  place  intended 
to  be  amputated  was  surrounded  with  a  leather 
strap.  The  point  of  a  crooked  knife,  which  was 
made  to  pass  as  near  to  the  back  part  of  the  bones 
as  possible,  was  thrust  in  on  one  side  of  the  leg,  and 
made  to  come  out  on  the  other.  The  knife  was  then 
carried  down  nearly  to  the  tendo  aehillis,  and  thus  it 
separated  almost  the  whole  calf  of  the  leg.  The  flap 
being  formed,  the  operation  was  finished  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  wound  was  then  washed  with  a 
wet  sponge,  in  order  to  clear  it  from  the  fragments  of 
sawed  bone.  The  leather  strap,  which  served  to 
secure  the  flesh,  was  next  loosened,  and  the  flap  laid 
over  the  stump.  The  wound  was  dressed  with  lyeo- 
perdon,  lint,  and  tow,  over  which  was  put  a  bladder, 
sustained  by  strips  of  sticking-plaster.  Upon  this 
bladder  was  placed  an  instrument  called  a  retinacu- 
lum, consisting  of  a  compress,  and  a  concave  plate, 
which  were  made  to  press  upon  the  stump,  by  means 
of  two  straps,  which  crossed  each  other  and  were  at- 
tached to  the  broad  leather  strap  surrounding  the  thigh. 
In  1702,  Sabourin,  an  able  surgeon  at  Geneva,  gave 
an  account  of  Verduin's  practice  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which,  however,  declined  to  pronounce 
any  judgment  about  it,  without  farther  experience. 

Though  this  method  of  amputation  was  objected  to 
by  Cdnerding,  in  a  tract  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1705,  it  was  afterward  highly  extolled  by  P.  Mas- 
suet,  on  account  of  the  quickness  with  which  the 
stump  healed,  the  safety  with  which  the  flap  served 
for  the  stoppage  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  the  avoidance 
of  exfoliation  by  the  non-exposure  of  the  bone.  He 
also  dwelt  upon  the  excellency  of  the  stump  for  the 
application  of  an  artificial  foot.— (De  PAmputation  a 
lambeau,  8vo.  Paris,  1756.)  Heister  disapproved  of  the 
flap-amputation,  because  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
irritation  of  the  flesh  by  the  projecting  bones  was  apt 
to  cause  pain  and  inflammation  :  he  operated  himself 
after  the  manner  of  Dionis,  and  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  ligatures. 

Some  excellent  precepts  were  delivered  by  J.  L. 
Petit  concerning  amputation.  He  improved  the  tour- 
niquet ;  and,  instead  of  the  large  crooked  amputating 
knife  formerly  employed,  first  brought  into  use  the 
straight  more  moderate-sized  knives  with  sharp  backs 


by  hemorrhage,  ana    <>r  i  the  forma. 

• o  ,  28S * "e  Hemorrhage.)  For  compressing  h* 
vessel  he  emploved  an  instrument  which  covered  the 
s  .in.  1  ke  Verduin's  retinaculum,  and  made  pressure 
f"  ^.s  of \  "crew.  His  only  ^S^S'SVl 
method  was,  that  the  extension  of  gangrene  up  the 
,  frequently  hindered  the  formation  of  so  large  a 
tap.  He  laid  down  the  valuable  general  maxim  of  si- 
ways  removing  as  much  bone,  and  as  little  flesh,  as 
possible;  for  which  purpose  he  invented  what  is 
termed  the  double  incision,  or  dividing  the  business  of 
cutting  through  the  soft  parts  into  two  stages.  About 
an  inch  higher  than  the  place  where  he  meant  to  saw 
through  the  bones,  he  first  made  the  circular  cut 
through  the  integuments  down  to  the  muscles ;  the 
skin  was  then  pulled  up  so  as  to  leave  the  flesh  unco- 
vered to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  the  muscles  were  now 
divided  at  the  highest  point  of  their  exposure.  Lastly, 
the  flesh  was  held  out  of  the  way  with  a  retractor,  and 
the  bone  was  sawed  through  high  enough  up  to  allow 
of  its  extremity  being  well  covered  with  flesh  and  in- 
teguments. The  greatest  defect  in  the  doctrine  of 
Petit,  relative  to  amputation,  was  the  confidence  he 
put  in  pressure,  instead  of  the  ligature.— (Traite  des 
Malad.  Chir.  vol.  3,  p.  126.)  The  first  performance  of 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  by  Le  Dran,  and  the 
improvements  and  alterations  of  that  operation  sug- 
gested by  Garengeot,  De  la  Faye,  Desault,  &c.  I  shall 
notice  in  a  future  section. 

In  chronological  order,  the  next  event  claiming  no- 
tice in  the  history  of  amputation,  was  the  promulga- 
tion of  an  opinion  by  T.  R.  Gagnier,  that  Verduin's 
flap-amputation  might  be  traced  back  to  times  of  great 
antiquity,  the  method  described  by  Celsus  being  very 
similar.— (Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  vol.  6,  p.  161.)  On  this 
point,  with  reference  to  Lowdham,  the  true  inventor 
of  the  flap-operation,  I  have  already  delivered  my  own 
sentiments. 

The  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  after  Verduin's  man- 
ner, was  tried  by  De  la  Faye,  who  found  that  the  pres- 
sure of  the  flap  was  not  enough  to  check  bleeding 
from  all  the  vessels,  as  it  only  operated  on  the  anterior 
tibial  artery,  and  by  pressing  the  flesh  more  firmly 
against  the  end  of  the  bones,  he  thought  the  risk  of 
mortification  would  be  occasioned. 

Verduin  and  Sabourin,  as  we  have  seen,  made  only 
one  flap.  Two  French  surgeons,  Ravaton  and  Ver- 
male,  afterward  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  save 
a  flap>  from  each  side  of  the  limb.  They  were  also  ad- 
vocates for  tying  the  vessels,  and  bringing  the  two 
flaps  into  contact,  so  as  to  procure  their  speedy  union, 
and  hinder  exfoliations  and  profuse  suppuration. 

However,  there  is  some  difference  in  their  methods 
of  forming  the  flaps.  Ravaton,  who  submitted  his 
plan  to  the  French  Academy  in  1739,  made  three  deep 
incisions  down  to  the  bone ;  first,  a  circular  one,  with 
a  crooked  knife,  within  four  finger-breadths  of  the  bone 
intended  to  be  sawed ;  and  then  with  a  somewhat  larger 
knife,  the  two  others  perpendicularly  to  the  first,  one  at 
the  fore  part,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  limb; 
and,  taking  care  not  to  touch  the  principal  vessels,  he 
detached  the  two  flaps  from  the  bone. 

Vermale  formed  the  separate  flaps  by  two  incisions. 
After  applying  the  tourniquet,  he  surrounded  the  part 
with  two  red  threads,  at  the  distance  of  four  finger- 
breadths  from  each  other  ;  one  at  the  place  where  the 
bone  was  to  be  sawed,  the  other  at  the  place  where 
the  incision  of  the  flaps  was  to  terminate.  He  after- 
ward thrust  a  long  bistoury  down  to  the  bone,  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  limb ;  turned  it  round  the  circumfe- 
rence, so  that  it  might  come  out  at  the  opposite  part ; 
then,  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  along  the  bene  he 
cut  down  to  the  inferior  thread,  where  he  separated 
the  first  tap,  which,  as  the  author  says,  was  of  a  round 
or  conical  figure  at  its  extremity.     The  second  flap  was 

w      rra  S,z'^ar»yay  0n,the  interior  side  <"'  the  mem- 
ber.—^Traite  des  Playes  d'Armes  a  feu,  par  Ravaton 

rC^Wi5*3;  Uevla  Faye' in  m^mEaE 

heim,  1767 ?)  Ve™ale,  Obs.  de  Chir.  8vo.  Man- 


now  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  best  surgeons,  because 

much  better  calculated  than  crooked  knives  for  divi- 1  In  presence  of  M.  Quesnay  Garenzeot  nprfiii-meH 
ding  the  flesh  by  a  sawing  movement,  which  is  the  the  flap-amputation  accordin«  to  the  method I  of  vlr 
only  right  and  surgical  way  of  attempting  to  cut  any  duin  and  Sabourin.  We  know  that  thev  nuufo  rin  ii« 
part  of  the  human  body.    He  proved  that  making  the  1  lure  on  the  vessels,  and  that  their  Intention  was  that  the 
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flap,  when  applied  to  the  stump,  and  sustained  by  a  par- 
ticular apparatus,  should  reunite,  and  stop  all  bleeding. 

Qarengeot's  pattern  died  on  the  third  day  alter  the 
operation  ;  hemorrhage  having  had  a  considerable  share 
in  producing  death. 

The  multiplicity  of  machines  described  by  Verduin, 
La  Faye,  <fcc.  had  no  other  end  but  that  of  keeping  the 
flap  near  the  ontices  of  the  vessels,  so  as  to  compress 
and  close  them.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  tins  compression  precisely  as  required,  the 
most  considerable  vessels  being  situated  between  the 
two  bones,  and  when  cut,  generally  becoming  retracted, 
Garengeot  determined  in  future  to  employ  ligatures. 

With  these  views,  twelve  years  alter  the  foregoing 
case,  Garengeot  performed  a  flap-amputation  of  the 
arm,  preserving  two  flaps,  according  to  the  method 
communicated  to  the  Academy  by  Havaton.  The  bra- 
chial artery  was  tied,  and  the  patient  was  cured,  with- 
out any  exfoliations. 

Garengeot  made  a  third  trial  of  this  operation  on  a 
soldier  dangerously  wounded  in  the  right  foot  by  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb,  which  fractured  the  interior  part 
of  the  i wo  bones  of  the  leg,  and  several  of  the  foot: 
the  patient  recovered  in  twenty-seven  days. 

In  this  operation  one  single  flap  was  made.  Garen- 
goet  was  fearful,  however,  that  the  quick  union  might 
create  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  ligatures, 
and  he  therefore  took  a  means  of  hindering  adhesion 
where  they  were  situated ;  but  of  this  objectionable 
plan  I  shall  not  speak,  lie  rightly  preferred  dressing 
and  bandaging  the  stump  to  the  use  of  the  compressing 
machines  invented  by  Verduin  andLaFaye;  and  his 
choice  of  a  straight  knife,  instead  of  a  crooked  one, 
was  equally  judicious. 

The  preceding  case  dictated  a  truth,  which  will  last 
as  long  as  surgery  itself,  viz.  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
apply  the  ligatures  in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  no 
more  than  the  vessel,  so  that  they  may  fall  off"  the 
sooner,  and  the  parts  more  quickly  unite. — (M.  de  Ga- 
rengeot, in  Meuioires  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  12mo.) 

At  one  time,  an  objection  frequently  urged  against 
the  foregoing  methods  was,  that  when  the  fresh  cut 
flap  was  immediately  laid  over  the  stump,  inflamma- 
tion and  abscesses  were  apt  to  ensue.  Hence,  in  1765, 
Sylvester  O'Halloran,  a  surgeon  at  Limerick,  was  Led 
to  make  (he  experiment  of  deferring  laying  down  the 
flap  till  the  end  of  the  first  eight  or  twelve  days  after 
the  operation,  when  it  was  conjectured  that  the  risk  of 
Inflammation  and  abscesses  would  be  diminished.  The 
tenor  of  O'Halloran's  book  is  apparently  corroborated 
bj  the  tacts  brought  forward.  Here  we  see  one  of  the 
grand  points,  insisted  upon  by  our  worthy  countryman 
J, inns  Vonge,  viz.  the  chance  of  an  immediate  union 
of  the  wound  from  laying  down  the  flap  without  delay, 
suddenly  given  up,  ami  because  the  wound  could  not 
always  be  healed  without  suppuration,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  never  should  do  so.  However,  it  is  con- 
solatory to  find,  that  O'Halloran's  suggestion  now  exists 
only  in  the  history,  and  not  in  the  practice,  of  surgery. 

Alexander  .Monro,  senior,  was  a  great  opposer  of  cer- 
tain methods  which  originated  among  the  French  sur- 
geons, and,  in  particular,  he  disapproved  of  the  tourni- 
quet: he  secured  the  vessels  with  needles  and  liga- 
tures ;  and  was  the  inventor  of  a  bandage,  which  has 
been  extensively  approved  of  under  the  name  Of  Monro's 
roller. — (Medical  Essays  of  Edinb.  vol.  4,  p.  257.) 

Bromfleld,  like  Le  Dran,  restricted  amputation  to  a 
few  cases;  and  he  did  not  acknowledge  its  necessity,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  in  every  case  of  gangrene,  much  less 
in  every  instance  of  white  swelling  or  caries.  From  a 
passage  which  I  have  cited  from  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopae- 
dia, it  would  seem  that  the  tenaculum  was  known  to 
the  ancients;  yet,  according  to  general  opinion  (and 
I  cannot  affirm  that  it  is  incorrect  from  any  passage  in 
my  recollection  i,  Uromfield  is  allowed  to  be  the  first 
modern  Burgeon  who  employed  this  very  useful  instru- 
ment.—(Chir.  Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  41,  8vo.  Lond. 
1773 

About  the  year  1743,  the  removal  of  thighs  without 
bloodshed  was  a  subject  a  good  deal  broached.  A  sin- 
gle case  recorded  by  Schaarschmid,  where  a  mortified 
thigh  separated  without  hemorrhage,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  scheme.  The  arienes  were  completely 
tiUvke.l  u;!,  and  the  parts  insensible. — (Haller,  Diss. 
Chir.  vol.  5,  p.  155.)  A  similar  occurrence  was  related 
by  Acre  I  (Chir.  handcls.  p,  ji? , ;  and  l.alouette  pro- 
teased himself  a  believer  in  the  security  front  heiuor- 


|  rhage,  on  account  of  the  vessels  being  filled  with  coa- 
gula,  and  therefore  he  also  approved  of  letting  dead 

parts  be  removed,  or  rather  fall  off,  without  bloodshed. 

(Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  vol.  5,  p.  273.) 

In  cases  where  the  projecting  bone  of  the  stump 
was  affected  with  necrosis,  Bagieu,  an  experienced 
military  surgeon,  ventured  to  amputate  a  second  time, 
and  urged  a  variety  of  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
practice. — (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  274.)  He 
coincided  with  Le  Dran  and  Bromfield,  however,  about 
the  propriety  of  restricting  amputation  to  few  cases, 
and  has  related  numerous  examples  of  limbs  being 
saved,  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  then  in  vogue, 
ought  to  have  been  cut  off" — (Deux  Lettres  d'un  Chir. 
de  l'Armee,  12mo.  Paris,  1750.) 

M.  Louis,  a  French  surgeon  of  extraordinary  talents, 
introduced  the  plan  of  dividing  the  loose  muscles  first, 
and  lastly  those  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
bone.  He  noticed  that  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  after 
being  divided,  were  retracted  in  an  unequal  degree. 
He  observed  that  the  superficial  ones  extending  along 
the  limb,  more  or  less  obliquely,  without  being  attached 
to  the  bone,  were  drawn  up  with  greater  force,  and  in 
a  greater  degree  than  others,  which  are  deeply  situa- 
ted, in  some  measure,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  fixed  to  this  bone  throughout  their  whole  length. 
The  retraction  begins  the  very  instant  when  the  mus- 
cles are  cut,  and  is  not  completed  till  a  short  time  has 
elapsed.  Hence,  the  effect  should  be  promoted,  and 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  before  the  bone  is  sawed.  In 
the  amputation  of  the  thigh,  Mr.  Louis  was  always 
desirous  of  letting  the  muscles  contract  as  far  as  they 
could,  and  for  this  reason  he  was  rather  averse  to 
using  the  tourniquet,  as  the  circular  pressure  of  this 
instrument  in  some  measure  counteracted  what  he 
wished  to  take  place ;  and  hence,  at  one  time  he  preferred 
letting  an  assistant  make  pressure  on  the  artery, 
though  he  subsequently  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  tourniquet  proposed  by  M.  Pipelet  for  compressing 
the  femoral  artery  .—(Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4.  p. 
60,  4to.) 

Actuated  by  such  principles,  Louis  practised  a  kind 
of  double  incision  different  from  that  of  Cheselden  and 
Petit,  and  different  also  from  Alanson's  method,  which 
I  shall  hereafter  notice.  By  the  first  stroke  he  cut,  at 
the  same  time,  both  the  integuments  and  the  loose  su- 
perficial muscles ;  by  the  second,  he  divided  those 
muscles  which  are  deep  and  closely  adherent  to  the  fe- 
mur. On  the  first  deep  circular  cut  being  completed, 
Louis  used  to  remove  a  band  which  was  placed  round 
the  limb,  above  the  track  of  the  knife.  This  was  taken 
off  in  order  to  allow  the  divided  muscles  to  become 
retracted  without  any  impediment.  He  next  cut  the 
deep  adherent  muscles  on  a  level  with  the  surfaces  of 
those  loose  ones  which  had  been  divided  in  the  first  in- 
cision, and  which  had  now  attained  their  utmost  state 
of  retraction.  In  this  way  he  could  evidently  saw  the 
bone  very  high  up,  and  the  painful  dissection  of  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  was  avoided.  Louis  was  conscious 
that  there  was  more  necessity  for  saving  muscle  than 
skin  ;  and  he  knew  that  when  an  incision  was  made  at 
once  down  to  the  bone,  the  retraction  of  the  divided 
muscles  always  left  the  edge  of  the  skin  projecting  a 
considerable  way  beyond  them.  Hence  he  deemed  the 
plan  of  first  saving  a  portion  of  skin  by  dissecting  it 
from  the  muscles  and  turning  it  up,  quite  unnecessary. 
As  the  bone  should  always  be  sawed  rather  higher  than 
the  division  of  the  soft  "parts,  Louis,  like  J.  L.  Petit, 
and  most  other  judicious  surgeons,  highly  approved  of 
the  employment  of  a  retractor.  He  was  likewise  the 
author  of  some  valuable  instructions  for  preventing  the 
protrusion  of  the  bone  after  the  operation.— (See  Mem. 
de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  268-^10,  &c.  4to.)  The  im- 
partial reader,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  remarks 
on  amputation  published  by  this  greatest  of  all  the 
French  surgeons  of  the  last  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  J.  L.  Petit  and  Desault,  will  be  im- 
pressed at  once  with  the  force  and  perspicuity  of  his 
matter,  and  with  the  evident  propriety  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  practice  inculcated. 

In  England,  Cheselden,  and  not  J.  L.  Petit,  is  re- 
garded as  the  surgeon  who  revived  Celsus's  method,  by 
proposing  to  divide  the  soft  parts  by  a  double  incision, 
that  is,  by  cutting  the  skin  and  cellular  substance  first, 
and  then,  by  dividing  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone, 
on  a  level  with  the  edge  of  the  skin,  so  that  the  bone 
might  be  sawed  liigher  up,  and  us  end  be  more  corn 
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tice  ofamputatmgat  the  joints  began to  excite  merged 

a,te?ti0"  ;  T  M  ^£«  °ow  S  weU™  on*** 
Tne'v.  n,  5*  f  US  Wffi  Brasdor  BrtS  W 
hal'rr,  l".rk,  Moreau,  and  Vermandoto,  ID  relation  to  this 
subject  deserve  particular  notice. 
Tnow  come  toMr.  Alanson,  whose  name  ts  as  con- 
spicuous m  the  history  of  amputation  as  that .of  any 
surgeon  yet  mentioned.  His  duel  objects  ™f°  un- 
der a  protrusion  of  the  bone,  and  to  promote  un  on  by 
the  first  intention.  He  rejected  the  band  which  was 
formerly  put  round  the  limb  for  the  guidance  of  the 
knife,  as  altogether  useless,  and  an  impediment  to  the 
quick  performance  of  the  circular  incision  through  the 
skin.  When  the  tourniquet  had  been  applied,  an  as- 
sistant grasped  the  integuments  with  both  hands,  and 
drew  them  and  the  muscles  firmly  upwards.  The  ope- 
rator then  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  proper  part  where  he 
was  to  begin  the  incision,  which  was  made  with  consi- 
derable facility  and  despatch,  the  knife  passing  with 
greater  quickness  in  consequence  of  the  tense  state  of 
the  integuments. 

Alter  the  incision  through  the  skin  had  been  made, 
the  assistant  still  continued  a  steady  support  of  the 
parts,  while  Mr.  Alanson  separated  the  cellular  and 
ligamentous  attachments  with  the  point,  of  his  knife  till 
as  much  skin  had  been  drawn  up  as  would,  with  the 
muscles  divided  in  the  particular  way  hereafter  recom- 
mended, fully  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound. 
Then,  instead  of  applying  the  knife  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  integuments,  and  dividing  the  muscles  in  a  circular 
perpendicular  manner  down  to  the  bone,  Mr.  Alanson 
proceeded  as  follows :  when  operating  upon  the  thigh, 
and  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  he  applied  the 
edge  of  his  knife  under  the  edge  of  the  supported  inte- 
guments, upon  the  inner  margin  of  the  vastus  interims 
muscle,  and  cut  obliquely  through  that  and  the  adja- 
cent muscles  upwards  as  to  the  limb,  and  down  to  the 
bone,  so  as  to  lay  it  bare  about  three  or  four  finger- 
breadths  higher  than  is  usually  done  by  the  common 
perpendicular  circular  incision.  He  now  drew  the 
knife  towards  himself;  then  keeping  its  point  upon  the 
bone,  and  the  edge  in  the  same  oblique  line  already 
pointed  out  for  the  former  incision,  he  divided  the  rest 
of  the  muscles  in  that  direction  all  round  the  limb ;  the 
point  of  the  knife  being  in  contact  with  and  revolving 
round  the  bone  through  the  whole  of  the  division. 

According  to  Mr.  Alanson,  the  speedy  execution  of 
the  above-directed  incision  will  be  much  expedited  by 
one  assistant  continuing  a  firm  and  steady  elevation  of 
tbe  parts,  and  another  taking  care  to  keep  the  skin  from 
being  wounded  as  the  knife  goes  through  the  muscles, 
at  the  under  part  of  the  limb.  Mr.  Alanson  censures 
the  old  method  of  depriving  the  bone  of  its  periosteum 
to  a  considerable  extent  above  and  below  the  part  where 
the  saw  was  to  pass,  not  only  as  creating  unnecessary- 
delay,  but,  since  the  periosteum  serves  to  support  the 
vessels  in  their  passage  to  the  bone,  as  apt  to  produce 
exfoliations  above  the  part  where  the  bone  is  to  be  di- 
vided with  the  saw.  Instead  of  this  practice  he  re- 
commends first  the  application  of  the  retractor,  as  ad- 
vised by  Gooch  and  Bromfield  ;  and  then  denuding  the 
bone  at  the  part  where  the  saw  is  to  pass,  whereby  the 
bone  may  be  sawed  off  higher  than  is  usually  practised  ; 
a  material  object  for  hindering  a  projection  of  the  bone 
and  forming  a  small  cicatrix. 

If  the  flesh  of  a  stump  formed  in  the  thigh  agreeably 
to  the  foregoing  plan,  be  gently  brought  forwards  after 
the  operation,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  be  then 
viewed,  it  may  be  said  to  resemble  in  some  degree  a 
conical  cavity,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  extremity  of 
the  bone;  and  the  parts  thus  divided  Mr.  Alanson 
thought  the  best  calculated  to  prevent  a  su^ar-loaf 
stump.  ° 

The  part  where  the  bone  is  to  be  laid  bare,  whether 
two  three,  or  four  finger-breadths  higher  than  the  edge 
of  the  retracted  integuments;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  of  muscular  substance  to  be  taken  out  in  mak- 
ing the  double  incision,  must  be  regulated  by  consider- 
ing the  length  of  the  limb,  and  the  quantity  of  sk"n that 
has  been  previously  saved  by  dividing  the  "membranous 
attachments.  The  quantity  of  skin  laved  and  muscu- 
lar substance  taken  out,  must  be  in  ,„*.»..  mu*cu 
joint-operations  on  the  hip  and  shoulder;  but  con-  tion  to  each  other,  that  the  whole  surfed  ^  pr0p0rI 
demned  those  of  the  knee  and  elbow  as  never  answer-  will  afterward  be  easily  covered  ™i  ,  f  ?  ',Ue  W0Und 
UW-CVerm.  Sclirift  th.  1,3.)  shortened  than  is  necessa'v  to  obfum    Us  end  n°tm°Te 

Soon  after  the  middle  ot  the  last  century,  the  prac- 1     After  the  removal  of  the  limb,  Mr!  Alanlon  drew  each 


pletely  covered  with  skin.  Whether  Chcseldon  bad 
the  priority  in  this  improvement,  I  cannot  presume  to 
say ;  but  he  gave  an  account  of  it  in  (iatakcr's  transla- 
tion of  Le  Dran's  treatise  on  the  operations,  as  early  as 
1749,  which  was  long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Petit's 
posthumous  writings;  and  Mr.  Cheselden  farther  men- 
tions, that  during  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Fern  he  had 
communicated  to  that  gentleman  his  sentiments  about 
the  double  incision. 

In  order  to  hinder  the  stump  from  assuming  a  pyra- 
midal or  sugar-loaf  shape,  which  sometimes  happened 
notwithstanding  every  improvement  hitherto  men- 
tioned, a  circular  bandage  was  employed,  which  acted 
by  supporting  the  skin  and  muscles,  and  preventing 
their  retraction.  This  bandage,  when  properly  applied, 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  downward,  fulfilled  in 
a  certain  measure  the  end  proposed,  though  many 
stumps  yet  turned  out  very  badly.  Mr.  Sharp  was  in- 
duced, therefore,  to  revive  the  ancient  plan  of  bringing 
the  edges  of  the  skin  together  with  sutures ;  but  the 
pain  and  other  inconveniences  of  this  method  were 
such  that  it  was  never  extensively  adopted,  and  Mr. 
Sharp  himself  ultimately  abandoned  it.  The  cross- 
bandage,  however,  which  he  used  to  put  over  the  end 
af  the  stump,  remains  in  fashion  even  at  the  present 
day.— (Treatise  on  the  Oper.  p.  216  ;  Critical  Inquiry, 
J).  268.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  excellent  modern 
surgeon,  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  should  have  commended  so 
much  as  he  has  done  the  use  of  sutures,  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  edges  of  the  wound  after  amputation. — (Prac- 
tical Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  534,  edit.  2.) 

In  opposition  to  Louis,  the  inefficiency  of  his  method 
for  hindering  the  protrusion  of  the  bone  was  asserted 
by  Valentin,  who  thought  the  object  might  be  better  at- 
tained by  dividing  the  parts  while  they  were  in  a  state 
of  tension ;  for  which  purpose  he  recommended  chang- 
ing the  posture  of  the  limb,  according  to  the  parts 
which  he  was  about  to  cut. — (Recherches  Critiques  sur 
la  Chirurgie  Moderne,  8vo.  Amst.  1772.)  Valentin's 
proposal  seems  never  to  have  made  much  impression 
on  the  profession ;  whether  on  account  of  its  incon- 
venience or  inefficacy,  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is,  many 
cases  present  themselves,  in  which  the  posture  of  a 
limb  absolutely  cannot  be  changed  during  the  operation, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  cannot  be  altered 
without  extreme  agony. 

At  this  period  arose  the  celebrated  controversy  about 
the  propriety  of  amputation  in  general.  As  Sprengel 
remarks,  several  French  surgeons  now  began  to  be 
convinced,  with  Le  Dran  and  Bagiou,  that  the  operation 
was  undertaken  on  too  slight  grounds,  and  in  parti- 
cular that  many  bad  complicated  fractures  might  be 
cured  without  amputation.  Such  was  the  doctrine  of 
BouchertMem.de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  3U4;,  Ger- 
vaise  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  8vo.  Strasb.  1755), 
and  Faure  iMcm.  qui  ont  concourn  pour  le  Prix  de 
l'.Vc.  de  Chir.  vol.  1,  p.  100)  The  latter  especially 
urged  the  prudence  of  delay  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
comminuted  injuries  of  the  bones.  But  the  writer  who 
at  this  time  made  the  most  noise  in  the  world  by  his 
general  condemnation  of  amputation,  was  Bilguer 
\l)iss.  de  Membrorum  Amputatione,  8vo.  Hal.  1761), 
whose  sentiments  received  a  complete  refutation  from 
his  own  contemporaries,  Pott  (Chir.  Works,  vol.  2), 
Morand  (Opusc.  de  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  232),  and  de  La  Mar- 
tiniere  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  p.  1),  and  also 
from  later  writers,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  in 
speaking  of  Gun-shot  Wounds.  Even  Bilguer  himself 
was  compelled  to  admit  the  necessity  of  amputation  in 
cases  of  gangrene. — (Anweis.  fur  die  Feldwundarzie, 
B.  170.) 

Bilguer's  colleague,  the  celebrated  Schmucker,  in- 
clined to  the  same  doctrines,  and  has  detailed  several 
cases,  where  limbs  were  not  only  shattered,  but  actu- 
ally carried  away  by  balls,  yet  where  a  cure  followed 
without  amputation.  One  of  his  maxims  was,  that  it 
was  better  tor  the  member  to  be  taken  off  by  gun-shot 
than  by  the  surgeon's  knife,  as  the  ball  operated  on  a 
healthy  subject,  and  the  knife  on  a  person  debilitated  by 
an  hospital.—  Chir.  Wahrn.  th.  2,  s.  493.)  In  a  later 
valuable  essay  on  this  subject,  he  restricts  amputation 
to  shattered  limbs  affected  with  gangrene.  His  mode 
of  operating  was  that  of  M.  Louis.    Ho  sanctioned 
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Bleeding  artery  gently  out  with  the  tenaculum,  and  tied 
it  us  nakedly  as  possible  with  a  common  slender  liga- 
ture. When  the  large  vessels  had  been  tied,  the  tour- 
niquet was  immediately  slackened,  and  the  wound  well 
cleaned,  in  order  to  detect  any  vessel  that  might  other- 
wise have  remained  concealed  with  its  orifice  blocked 
up  with  coagulated  blood ;  and  before  the  wound  was 
dreaaed,  its  whole  surface  was  examined  with  the  great- 
est accuracy  ;  by  which  means  Mr.  Alanson  frequently 
observed  a  pulsation  where  no  hemorrhage  previously 
appeared,  and  turned  out  a  small  clot  of  blood  from 
within  the  orifice  of  a  considerable  artery.  He  is  very 
particular  in  recommending  every  vessel  to  be  secured 
that  is  likely  to  bleed  on  the  attack  of  the  symptomatic 
fever;  for, besides  the  fatigue  and  pain  to  which  such 
an  accident  immediately  exposes  the  patient,  it  seriously 
Interrupts  the  desired  union  of  the  wound.  He  used 
always  to  clean  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  well 
with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  as  he  thought  that  the 
lodgement  of  any  coagulated  blood  would  be  a  consider- 
able obstruction  to  the  quick  union  of  the  parts. 

The  skin  and  muscles  were  now  gently  brought  for- 
wards ;  a  Manuel  roller  was  put  around  the  body,  and 
carried  two  or  three  times  rather  tightly  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  as  at  this  point  it  was  intended 
to  form  what  Mr.  Alanson  called  a  sufficient  basis, 
Which  materially  added  to  the  support  of  the  skin  and 
muscles.  The  roller  was  then  carried  down  in  a  cir- 
cular direction  to  the  extremity  of  the  stump,  not  so  tight 
as  to  press  rudely  or  forcibly,  but  so  as  to  give  an  easy 
support  to  the  parts. 

The  skin  and  muscles  were  now  placed  over  the  bone 
in  such  a  direction  that  the  wound  appeared  only  as  a 
line  across  the  face  of  the  stump,  with  the  angles  at 
each  side,  from  which  points  the  ligatures  were  left 
out,  as  their  vicinity  to  either  angle  might  direct.  The 
skin  was  easily  secured  in  this  posture  by  long  slips 
of  linen  or  lint  of  the  breadth  of  about  two  fingers, 
spread  with  cerate  or  any  cooling  ointment.  If  the 
skin  did  not  easily  meet,  strips  of  sticking-plaster  were 
preferred.  These  were  applied  from  below  upwards,  | 
across  the  face  of  the  stump,  and  over  them  a  soft ' 
tuw-pledget  and  compress  of  linen ;  the  whole  being 
retained  with  the  many-tailed  bandage,  and  two  tails 
placed  perpendicularly ,  in  order  to  retain  the  dressings 
upon  the  face  of  the  stump. 

Mr.  Alanson  censured  the  plan  of  raising  the  end  of 
the  stump  far  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  with  pillows, 
as  the  posterior  muscles  were  retracted  by  it ;  and  he 
considered  it  best  to  raise  the  stump  only  about  half  a 
hand's  breadth  from  the  surface  of  the  bed,  by  which  I 
means  the  muscles  were  put  in  an  easy  relaxed  posi- 1 
tion.    The  many-tailed  bandage  Mr.  Alanson  found  I 
much  more  convenient  than  the  woollen  cap,  frequently 
used  in  former  times  to  support  the  dressings  ;  and  he 
Observes,  that  though  this  seems  well  calculated  to  an- 
swer that  purpose,  yet  if  it  be  not  put  on  with  particu- 
lar care,  the  skin  is  liable  to  be  drawn  backwards  from 
the  face  of  the  stump;  nor  can  the  wound  be  dressed 
without  first  lilting  up  thestump  to  remove  the  cap.— (See 
Alanson's  Pract.Obs.  on  Amputation,  8vo.  Lond.  1779.) 

The  Chief  peculiarity  of  Alanson's  method  of  ope- 
rating, namely,  the  mode  in  which  he  recommended 
theobliqne  division  of  the  muscles  to  be  performed,  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  universal  approbation,  and 
his  extensive  dissection  of  the  skin  from  the  muscles 
was  complained  of  as  excessively  painful.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  conical  wound  by  following  Alanson's  direc- 
tions, was  regarded  by  several  as  impracticable. — (See 
Marten's  Paradoxieen,  b.  1,  s.  88;  Loefller,  Beytrage  1, 
No.  7  ;  Wardenburg,  Briefe  eines  Arztes,  b.  2,  p.  20 ; 
Biehbar,  Anfungsgr.  vol.  7;  Graefe,  Normen,  &c.  p.  8; 
Hey,  1'iaet.  obs.)  In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
these  and  some  other  writers  on  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  wound  with  a  regular  conical  cavity,  by  ob- 
serving the  directions  given  by  Alanson;  for  if  the 
knife  be  turned  rouud  the  member  with  its  edge  turned 
obliquely  upwards  towards  the  bone,  it  will  pass  spi- 
ralis, and  of  course  Hie  cud  of  the  incision  will  becoust- 
derabrj  highei  than  the  beginning.  But  though  Alanson 
probably  never  did  himself  exactly  what  he  has  stated, 
I  am  sure  that  his  proposition  of  making  an  oblique 
division  of  the  muscles  all  round  the  member  has  been 

the  source  of  great  improvement  in  amputations  ill 

general,  and  is  what  is  usualiy  aimed  at  by  all  the  best 
modern  surgeons.    It  is  true  they  do  not  actually  per- 


form the  oblique  incision  all  round  the  limb  by  one 
stroke  or  revolution  of  the  knife  round  the  bone,  as 
Alanson  says  that  he  did ;  but  they  accomplish  their 
purpose  by  repeated,  distinct,  and  suitable  applications 
of  the  edge  of  the  instrument  turned  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  bone  or  bones. 

Among  others,  Mynors  found  fault  with  some  of  Alan- 
son's instructions,  and  thought  every  desideratum 
might  be  more  certainly  attained  by  saving  skin  enough, 
and  then  cutting  through  the  muscles.  The  first  inci- 
sion, however,  he  directed  obliquely  upwards  through 
the  integuments,  while  they  were  drawn  up  by  an  as 
sistant,  and  he  then  cut  down  to  the  bone. — (Praet 
Thoughts  on  Amputation,  8vo.  Birming.  1783.)  Spren 
gel  considers  Mynors's  plan  merely  as  a  revival  of  Cel- 
sus's  method,  as  it  had  in  view  only  the  preservation 
of  skin,  and  not  the  formation  of  a  fleshy  cushion. — 
i,Geschichte  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  426.) 

Kirkland  endeavoured  to  improve  Mynors's  plan  by 
cutting  off  a  piece  of  skin  at  each  angle  of  the  stump, 
so  as  to  keep  the  integuments  from  being  thrown  into 
folds ;  and  in  opposition  to  Pott,  he  defended  the  senti- 
ments of  Bilguer  concerning  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  desperate  cases  without  amputation. — (On  the 
present  State  of  Surgery,  p.  273,  and  Thoughts  on  Am- 
putation, 8vo.  Lond.  1780.) 

B.  Bell  used  to  operate  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Mynors ;  and  when  it  seemed  advantageous  to  make 
a  flap,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  plans  suggested 
by  Kavaton,  Verduin,  and  Alanson. — (Syst.  of  Surgery.) 

An  interesting  paper  on  amputation  was  some  years 
ago  published  by  Loder  ;  its  chief  purport  was  to  de- 
fend Alanson's  method  with  some  slight  modifications. 
—(Chir.  und  Medic.  Beobacht.  b.  1,  p.  20,  Svo.  1794.) 
However,  the  alterations  suggested  by  Loder  do  not 
seem  to  Graefe  at  all  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  mode  of  cutting  the  flesh  ex- 
actly after  Alanson's  directions  is  complicated. — (Nor.- 
men  fur  die  Abl.  grosserer  Gliedmassen,  p.  8,  4to.  Ber- 
lin, 1812.) 

The  removal  of  limbs,  without  bloodshed,  proposed 
by  Guido  di  Cauliaco  in  the  14th  century,  has  met  with 
modern  defenders  in  J.  Wrabeu  and  W.  G.  Plouquet. 
J.  Wrabeu,  with  a  ligature,  wliich  was  daily  made 
tighter,  took  off  an  arm  above  the  elbow.  In  the  fissure 
he  sprinkled  a  styptic  powder.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
flesh  was  severed  down  to  the  bone,  which  was  sawed 
through. — (Geschichte  eines  ohne  Messer  abgeset/.ten 
Oberarms,  8vo.  Freyb.  1782.)  Plouquet  thought  the 
plan  suited  to  emaciated  timid  subjects,  but  not  well 
adapted  to  the  leg  or  forearm. — (Von  der  Unblutigen 
Abnelimung  dor  Glieder,  8vo.  Tub.  1786.) 

Some  other  modes  of  doing  flap-amputations,  and  in 
particular  the  suggestions  and  improvements  made  by 
Hey,  Chopart,  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Lisfranc,  and  other 
modern  practitioners,  will  be  noticed  in  the  description 
of  the  amputation  of  particular  members.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  mentioning  the 
laudable  attempts  made  at  different  periods  to  render 
the  patient  less  sensible  of  the  agony  produced  by  the 
removal  of  a  limb.  Theodoricus,  as  we  have  said,  ad 
ministered  for  this  purpose  opium  and  hemlock,  and 
though  he  was  imitated  by  many  of  the  ancient  sur- 
geons, few  moderns  have  deemed  the  practice  worthy 
of  being  continued.  Guido  made  the  experiment  of 
benumbing  the  parts  with  a  tight  ligature  ;  but  a  ma- 
chine devised  a  few  years  ago  in  England  expressly 
for  the  object  of  stupifying  the  nerves  of  a  limb  pre- 
viously to  amputation,  is  perhaps  not  undeserving  of 
farther  consideration. — (See  J.  Moore's  Method  of  pre- 
venting or  diminishing  Pain  in  several  Operations  of 
Surgery,  Svo.  Lond.  1784.)  The  great  reason  of  the 
latter  plan  being  given  up  is,  that  some  patients  have 
made  more  complaint  of  the  sufferings  occasioned  by 
the  process  of  dulling  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  than 
of  the  agony  of  amputation  itself  without  any  such  ex- 
pedient. Yet  daily  experience  proves  that  the  pressure 
caused  on  the  sciatic  nerve  by  sitting  with  the  pelvis 
in  a  certain  position,  will  completely  benumb  the  foot 
and  leg,  and  this  with  such  an  absence  of  pain,  that 
the  person  so  affected  is  actually  unaware  of  his  foot 
being  asleep,  as  it  is  termed,  until  he  tries  to  walk. 
On  the  little  good  done  by  warming  and  oiling  the  cut- 
ting instruments,  a  method  once  much  commended 
(Faust  und  Hunoldubcrdie  AnwendungdesOehls  unj 
der  Warme.  p.  3—23,  Leipsic,  1806),  I  am  sure  it  is  UD 
necessary  for  tne  to  comment. 
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AMPUTATION  OF  TUB  THIGH. 

The  (high  ought  always  to  be  amputated  as  low  as 
the  disease  will  allow,  so  that  as  little  of  the  limb  may 
be  cut  off  as  possible,  the  pain  may  not  be  greater  than 
necessary,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  have  less  ex- 
tent than  would  otherwise  happen. —  Sahatier,  Med. 
Obs.  p.  350,  t.  3,  ed.  2.)  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  on 
a  firm  table,  with  his  back  properly  supported  by  pil- 
lows and  assistants,  who  are  also  to  hold  his  hands, 
and  keep  him  from  moving  too  much  during  the  ope- 
ration. The  ankle  of  the  sound  limb  is  to  be  fastened  by 
means  of  a  strong  band  or  garter  to  the  nearest  leg  of 
the  table. 

Here,  however,  through  an  imprudent  solicitude  to 
obtain  the  above  advantages,  let  not  the  surgeon  ever 
be  unmindful  of  the  great  axiom  in  surgical  operations, 
that  all  the  diseased  parts  should  be  removed ;  but  let 
him  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  what  Graefe  inculcates, 
that  it  is  more  pardonable  to  cut  away  too  much  than 
too  little.— i. Normen  fiir  die  Abliisung  grosserer  Gliedm. 
p  60.)  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  agree  with  some 
modern  writers,  who  deem  it  necessary  to  amputate 
beyond  the  limits  of  every  abscess  and  sinus,  which 
may  extend  very  far  above  a  diseased  joint  or  compound 
fracture.  Many  of  these  suppurations  are  only  like 
ordinary  abscesses,  and  finally  get  well  after  the  main 
disease  or  injury  is  removed,  as  I  have  often  seen. 
Were  it  an  invariable  rule  to  cut  off  a  limb  above  every 
collection  of  matter,  sometimes  five  or  six  inches  more 
of  the  thigh  would  be  sacrificed  than  circumstances 
absolutely  demanded,  and  the  greater  danger  of  a  high 
than  a  low  amputation  would  be  encountered.  How- 
ever, in  all  cases  where  the  bone  is  suspected  to  be  un- 
sound, or  the  muscles  are  affected  with  the  morbid 
.changes  peculiar  to  fungus  haematodes  or  other  incurable 
diseases,  the  operation  should  be  practised  sufficiently 
high  to  take  away  all  the  distempered  parts.  In  second- 
ary amputations,  where  there  has  been  much  suppura- 
tion in  the  limb,  andasinus  runs  up,  Mr.  Guthrie  says, 
that  if  the  sinus  extend  only  a  short  way  between  the 
muscles,  the  membrane  lining  it  may  be  dissected  out ; 
but  if  the  matter  has  lain  upon  the  bone,  this  will  have 
become  diseased,  and  amputation  should  be  done  high 
enough  to  remove  the  affected  part  of  it. — (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  67.) 

Many  writers  disapprove  of  amputating  too  close  to 
the  knee  (Graefe,  Op.  cit.  p.  60) ;  and  Langenbeck  urges 
one  objection  to  it  not  specified  by  any  other  author, 
viz.  that  if  the  operation  be  done  lower  down  than  two 
hand-breadths  above  the  knee,  the  femoral  artery  shrinks 
into  the  aponeurotic  sheath,  which  it  here  receives 
from  the  vastus  internus  and  triceps,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  out  with  the  forceps,  so  as  to  be  separately  tied, 
without  first  slitting  up  that  sheath.  Hence,  he  recom- 
mends cutting  through  the  rnusc.'es  at  the  distance 
above  the  knee  already  mentioned. — (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir. 
b.  1,  p.  571,  12mo.  Gott.  1606.)  But  when  I  come  to 
look  at  the  breadth  of  two  adult  hands,  and  see  how 
much  of  the  limb  would  be  sacrificed  at  all  events, 
only  to  save  a  little  trouble,  I  cannot  bring  my  mind 
to  concur  with  Langenbeck — the  remedy  being  worse 
than  the  alleged  evd. 

The  next  thing  is  the  application  of  the  tourniquet. — 
(See  Tourniquet.)  The  pad  should  be  placed  exactly 
over  the  femoral  artery  in  as  high  a  situation  as  can 
be  conveniently  done.  When  the  thigh  is  to  be  ampu- 
tated high  up,  it  is  better  to  let  an  assistant  compress 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  with  any  commodious 
instrument,  furnished  with  a  round  blunt  end,  calcu- 
lated for  making  direct  pressure  on  the  vessel  without 
injuring  the  integuments.  Some  authors  indeed  give  a 
general  preference  to  this  method,  whether  the  thigh 
be  amputated  high  up  or  low  down. — (Paroisse,  Opus- 
cules de  Chir.  p.  188.  Brunninghausen,  Erfahr.  iiber 
die  Amp.  p.  273.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.  Chir.  p.  564.  See 
also  I.iston's  Obs.  in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol. 
20,  p.  43 )  Were  the  patient,  however,  in  a  debilitated 
state,  and  unable  to  bear  loss  of  blood,  as  there  might, 
in  this  way,  be  some  considerable  bleeding,  by  reason 
of  the  anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  employ  the  tour- 
niquet whenever  circumstances  would  admit  of  its 
application.  In  amputations  of  the  thigh,  the  great 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  instrument  is,  that  it  im- 
pedes the  free  and  immediate  retraction  of  the  loose 
muscles  after  they  have  been  cut ;  the  consequence  of 
wiuch  is,  that  the  surgeon  cannot  divide  so  high  as  he 


otherwise  could  do,  the  deeper  muscles  which  are  more 
IK,  ,1  and  attached  to  the  bone,  let  in  order  to  have 
the  bone  well  covered  with  flesh,  and  no  danger  of  a 
sugar-loaf  stump,  the  latter  object  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance. Perhaps  the  best  general  rule  is  to  abandon 
the  application  of  the  tourniquet  in  amputations  done 
as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  except  where  the 
patient  is  remarkably  weak,  so  that  he  cannot  hear  the 
smallest  loss  of  blood,  and  no  steady  intelligent  assist- 
ant is  at  hand,  to  whom  the  compression  ot  the  artery 
in  the  groin  can  be  prudently  confided.  When,  how- 
ever, the  operation  is  to  be  done  much  higher  up,  of 
course  the  employment  of  a  tourniquet  is  wholly  inad- 
missible. 

Whether  the  right  or  left  thigh  is  to  be  removed,  it  is 
customary  for  the  operator  to  stand  on  the  patient's 
right  side.  Thegreat  advantage  of  this  situation  seems 
to  be,  that  the  surgeon's  left  hand  can  be  thus  more 
conveniently  and  quickly  brought  into  use  than  if  he 
were  always  to  stand  on  the  same  side  as  the  limb  he 
is  about  to  amputate.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  as- 
signable reason  for  this  habit ;  for  when  the  left  thigh 
is  to  be  amputated,  it  is  certainly  some  inconvenience 
to  have  the  right  limb  between  the  operator  and  the  one 
that  is  to  be  removed.  But  this  is  found  less  inconve- 
nient than  not  having  the  left  hand  next  the  wound. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  speaking  of  amputations  on  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  thigh,  observes,  that  "in 
these  cases  the  tourniquet  should  be  used ;"  but  in  ope- 
rations high  up  the  thigh,  he  joins  all  other  surgeons 
in  recommending  the  inguinal  artery  to  be  compressed 
against  the  os  pubis. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  202.) 
The  utility  of  slackening  the  tourniquet  completely, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  principal  vessels  are  secured, 
a  piece  of  advice  delivered  by  this  excellent  surgeon,  I 
presume,  cannot  be  right  on  the  ground  which  he  spe- 
cifies, viz.  the  impediment  made  by  the  strap  of  the  in- 
strument to  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  in  high  operations  or  sawing  the 
bone,  because  in  common  practice  the  bone  is  always 
sawed  before  any  of  the  vessels  are  secured ;  and  loos- 
ening the  tourniquet  entirely,  while  any  arterial 
branches  still  require  the  ligature,  must  generally  be 
objectionable,  if  loss  of  blood  be  a  disadvantage.  In 
flap-amputations  high  up  the  limb,  indeed,  where  the 
arteries  are  sometimes  tied,  before  the  division  of  the 
bone,  the  employment  of  a  tourniquet  at  all  is  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

We  know  that  it  was  an  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Bell,  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  a  large  artery 
could  not  be  completely  stopped  by  pressure ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Hey  adopted  a  similar  notion,  in  consequence 
of  seeing  a  case  in  which  the  application  of  two  tour- 
niquets to  the  thigh  did  not  restrain  the  hemorrhage 
from  a  fungus  heematodes  of  the  limb.  He  says,  the 
pressure  of  the  tourniquet  does  not  completely  obstruct 
the  passage  of  blood  in  the  arteries ;  it  only  diminishes 
so  much  of  the  force  of  the  current  as  to  enable  the 
vessels,  in  a  sound  state,  to  exert  their  natural  con- 
tractile power  so  effectually  as  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 
(See  Hey's  Pract.  Obs.  p.  257,  256,  ed.  2.)  Of  the  inac- 
curacy of  this  doctrine  no  man  can  doubt,  who  sees 
the  femoral  artery  with  its  open  mouth  on  the  face  of 
a  stump  not  bleeding,  while  the  tourniquet  is  tight,  or 
skilful  pressure  is  kept  up,  but  throwing  out  its  blood 
t0  a/ref  mstance  tne  instant  the  pressure  is  disconti- 
nued. Nor,  I  apprehend,  can  any  surgeon,  who  has 
amputated  at  the  shoulder,  and  seen  how  completely 
pressure  commands  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  open- 
mouthed  axillary  artery,  join  in  the  sentiment  of  John 
Bell  and  Hey  upon  this  particular  point.  Here  1  can 
speak  with  confidence,  because  I  have  myself  ampu- 
ta  ed  at  the  shoulder,  and  assisted  at  this  operation  seve- 
ral times,  and  found  the  statements  of  the  preceding 
writers  perfectly  and  clearly  contradicted.  Were  any 
an  her  testimony  required,  I  might  cite  that  of  Dr 
Hennen,  who  mentions,  among  other  facts,  that  in  a 
shoulder-joint  case,  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Dease  the 
amount  of  blood  lost  from  the  principal  ari  rv'was 
no  more  than  the  quantity  contained  bSkSS^S 
of  pressure  and  the  point  of  incision  through  the  ves- 
sels.-(Principles  of  Military  Snrgery,  p.  257  ed  2^ 
The  same  fact  presented  itself  in  the  example  Whn 
recently  assisted  Dr.  Blicke  m  private  practice 

Mr.  Listen,  of  Edinburgh.  <^.firmsP  tie  preceding 
statement,  observing  that  pressure  complete  enon"h 
not  only  to  stop  the  pulsation  of  an  artery  m      Zi 
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hut  also  to  arrest  completely  the  flow  of  blood,  can  be 
easil)  applied  by  uhmiis  of  the  fingers  only.  And,  in  or- 
der id  prove  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  he  has  re- 
oeatedly,  when  no  proper  assistant  was  at  hand,  com- 
sressi  d  both  the  femoral  and  humeral  arteries  with  the 
liners  of  one  hand,  While  with  the  other  hand  he  re- 
moved the  limb,  and  this,  as  he  affirms,  with  the  loss 
of  much  less  blood  than  if  he  had  followed  the  ordi- 
nary mode.  His  common  practice,  however,  is  to  let 
tin-  pressure  be  made  by  an  assistant,  and  to  employ 
no  tourniquet.— (See  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol. 
2(1,  p.  II 

If,  then,  the  flow  of  blood  through  an  artery  can 
easilj  be  commanded  by  pressure,  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain the  occasional  continuance  of  bleeding,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  one,  or  even  two,  tourniquets.' 
\\  nh. mi  doubt,  by  tl.e  fact  that  the  pads  of  these  in- 
struments, when  not  duly  arranged,  do  more  harm 
than  good,  by  raising  the  band  off  the  vessel,  and  per- 
liajis  also,  in  Mr.  Idy's  example,  by  the  additional  con- 
sideration, that  tumours  of  the  fungus  hsmatodes  kind 
Include  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  will  bleed  pro- 
fusely, and  for  a  considerable  time,  after  the  main  sup- 
ply of  blood  to  them  is  cut  off.  The  same  thing  hap- 
rms  in  the  disease  called  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  as 
have  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing,  but  in  no 
instance  more  strikingly  than  in  one,  where,  some  time 
after  Mr.  Hodgson  had  tied  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries, Mr.  Lawrence,  divided  every  part  of  the  finger, 
excepting  the  tendons  and  bone,  and  yet  a  considerable 
bleeding  wenl  on  from  the  farther  side  of  the  wound.— 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  216.) 

The  application  of  the  tourniquet  is  generally  left 
too  much  to  assistants ;  but,  as  far  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tends, no  operator  is  justified  in  commencing  his  inci- 
sions before  he  has  examined,  and  fully  satisfied  him- 
self  that  the  instrument  is  correctly  applied.  Mr. 
Guthrie  candidly  tells  us,  that  he  once  lost  an  officer, 
in  consequence  of  hemorrhage  during  the  operation, 
although  the  tourniquet  was  in  the  charge  of  a  sur- 
geon of  ability  ;  and  the  advice  with  which  he  follows 
this  statement  is  worth  recollecting :  "  In  a  case  of  this 
kind,  where  it  (the  tourniquet)  is  found  of  little  benefit, 
the  surgeon  should  not  continue  twisting  and  turning 
It,  while  his  patient  is  bleeding,  but  quit  it  altogether, 
and  compress  the  artery  against  the  pubes."  This 
maxim,  1  think,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  pad  of  the  tourniquet  are 
matters  of  importance.  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  the 
pads  employed  arc  very  firm,  being  composed  of  wood, 
or  cork  covered  with  leather,  and  rather  thicker  than 
the  thumb,  the  upper  surface  being  flat,  and  the  lower, 
which  is  put  against  the  thigh,  being  convex.  They 
are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  Such  pads  an- 
swer extremely  well,  as  I  can  affirm  from  the  observa- 
tion of  some  hundreds  of  amputations  in  that  hospital. 
A.  common  fault  formerlywas  the  employment  of  pads 
which  were  too  large  and  soft,  and  not  judiciously 
shaped.  As  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  remarks,  the  principal 
objection  to  a  large  pad  is,  that  the  band  of  the  tourni- 
quet is  so  much  raised  by  it,  that  a  considerable  space 
is  left  on  each  side  of  it,  where  no  compression  is 
made  on  the  limb,  however  closely  the  instrument  may 
be  screwed,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  risk  of  hemor- 
rhage from  such  vessels  as  happen  to  be  in  these  situa- 
tions. The  same  gentleman  uses  a  pad  which  is  not 
thicker  than  a  finger,  and  places  it  obliquely  over  the 
artery,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  displace- 
ment.—(Praet.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  21—23.)  Mr.  Guth- 
rie says,  "  the  pad  should  be  firm  and  rather  narrow, 
and  carefully  heM  directly  over  the  artery,  while  the 
ends  of  the  bandage  in  which  it  is  contained,  are  pinned 

00  the  thigh.  The  strap  of  the  tourniquet  is  then 
to  be  put  round  the  limh.  the  instrument  itself  being 
directlj  over  the  pad,  with  the  screw  entirely  free. 
The  strap  is  *hsn  to  be  drawn  tight,  and  buckled  on  the 
outside,  so  aa  o  prevent  its  slipping,  and  not  interfere 
with  the  srrr.T.  which  is  to  be  turned  until  the  pres- 
sure is  sufficiently  forcible  to  stop  the  circulation.  If 
the  screw  require  to  be  turned  for  more  than  half  its 
number  Of  turns  to  effect  this,  the  strap  is  not  suffi- 
ciently tight,  or  the  pad  has  not  been  well  applied,  and 
they  must  be  replaced."— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
S04. 

In   two  amputations  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 

1  saw  the  tourniquet  break  after  the  soil  parts  had  been 
"+ivided,  and  as  in  one  of  these  cases  a  gcxd  deal  of 


blood  was  lost,  because  another  tourniquet  happened 
not  to  be  in  the  room,  and  pressure  on  the  artery  in  the 
groin  was  not  immediately  adopted,  I  coincide  with 
such  writers  as  recommend  the  rule  of  always  having 
two  tourniquets  ready.  Graefe  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
advise  putting  both  of  them  round  the  limb  before  the 
operation  commences  (Normen  fur  die  Ablosung  gros- 
serer  Gliedmassen,  p.  48) ;  but  the  frequency  of  a  tour- 
niquet breaking  is  not  so  great,  I  believe,  as  to  demand 
such  precaution,  and  the  plan  would  be  very  objectiona- 
ble in  thigh-amputations,  where  it  is  a  material  advan- 
tage to  have  plenty  of  room  between  the  place  of  the 
incision  and  the  band  which  goes  round  the  limb. 

An  assistant,  firmly  grasping  the  thigh  with  both 
hands,  is  to  draw  up  the  skin  and  muscles,  while  the 
surgeon,  beginning  with  that  part  of  the  edge  of  the 
knife  which  is  towards  the  handle,  makes  a  circular 
incision  as  quickly  as  possible,  through  the  integu- 
ments down  to  the  fascia,  or,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  and  l)r. 
Hennen  recommend,  even  completely  through  it.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  skin  cannot  be  sufficiently 
retracted,  unless  the  fascia  be  divided,  which  he  ap- 
pears to  think  ought  rather  to  be  drawn  up  with  the  in- 
teguments than  dissected  from  them. — (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  205.  Also,  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p. 
263.)  On  the  contrary,  Professor  Langenbeck  is  very 
particular  in  enjoining  surgeons  to  avoid  cutting 
through  the  fascia  by  the  first  sweep  of  the  knife,  be- 
cause fie  finds  that  the  muscles  are  better  held  together, 
and  can  be  more  regularly  divided,  by  cutting  them  and 
the  fascia  at  the  same  time.— (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1, 
p.  564. j  Nor  does  M.  Koux  divide  the  fascia  by  the 
first  incision.— (Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la 
Plaie  apr£s  l'Amputation  circulaire,  p.  9,  8vo.  Paris, 
1814.)  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  the  surgeons  rarely  or 
never  cut  through  the  fascia  with  the  integuments,  but 
aim  at  carrying  the  knife  perfectly  down  to  it  all  round 
the  limb.  This  at  least  ought  to  be  done  without  fear 
of  doing  rather  more  ;  for,  as  Graefe  observes,  if  the 
outer  layers  of  the  muscles  be  here  and  there  a  little 
touched,  this  occasions  less  pain  than  the  additional 
strokes  of  the  knife  for  dividing  any  portion  of  the 
skm  and  cellular  substance  not  completely  cut  through 
in  the  first  instance.  Graefe  also  dissents  from  My- 
nors  and  others,  who  are  advocates  for  cutting  the 
skin  obliquely  instead  of  perpendicularly,  because  he 
finds  the  thin  edge  of  the  integuments  thus  separated 
from  the  subjacent  cellular  membrane,  very  apt  to 
slough. —  Normen  fur  die  Abl.  grcisserer  Gliedmassen, 
p.  102.)  In  a  thigh  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the  first 
incision  should  be  made  four  inches  below  where  it  is 
intended  to  saw  the  bone.  When  the  thigh  is  bulky, 
the  large  amputation  knife  will  be  found  the  best.  Be- 
fore beginning  this  first  cut,  the  arm  is  to  be  carried 
under  the  limb,  till  the  knife  reaches  almost  round  to 
the  side  on  which  the  operator  stands.  With  one 
sweep  penetrating  at  least  to  the  fascia,  the  knife 
is  then  to  be  brought  round  to  the  point  where 
it  first  touched  the  skin.  Thus,  the  wound  is  more 
likely  to  be  regularly  made,  than  by  cutting  first 
on  ono  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  while  the  patient  is 
saved  some  degree  of  pain,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
interrupted quickness  with  which  the  incision  is  made. 
At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to  confess,  that  the  late  Sir 
C.  Blicke,  and  some  other  surgeons,  whom  I  have  seen 
operate,  used  to  complete  the  circle  by  two  strokes  of 
the  knife,  so  well  and  expeditiously,  that  their  capri- 
cious attachment  to  this  plan  could  hardly  be  found 
fault  with. 

The  next  object  is  the  preservation  of  as  much  skin 
as  will  afterward,  conjointly  with  the  muscles,  cut  in 
an  oblique  direction,  cover  the  end  of  the  stump  with 
the  utmost  facility.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  lay  down 
any  other  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the 
surgeon  in  saving  integuments.  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  several  modern  writers,  that  the  painful 
dissection  of  the  skin  from  the  muscles  has  been  re- 
commended and  practised  to  a  very  unnecessary  extent, 
that  is  to  say,  unnecessary  if  the  division  of  the  mus- 
cles be  performed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 
Graefe,  one  of  the  best  surgeons  at  Berlin,  does  not 
dissect  the  skin  from  the  muscles  at  all  in  amputating 
the  thigh,  but  takes  care,  after  making  the  cutaneous 
incision,  to  have  the  integuments  and  subjacent  flesh 
very  firmly  drawn  up  before  commencing  the  oblique 
division  of  the  muscles.  This  retraction  he  also  strongly 
advises  to  lie  done  uniformly  and  smoothly  all  round 
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the  member,  lest  in  dividing  the  muscles  any  irregular 
projection  of  the  skin  interfere  with  the  requisite  n  ove- 
ments   of  the   knife. — (Mormen  fur  die  Abl.   grdsse- 
rer  Gliedmassen,  p.  103.)     Instead  of  dissecting  back 
the  skin,  Dupuytren  cuts  all  the  soft  parts  at  once  to 
the  bone,  which  he  next  removes,  after  retracting  the 
muscles. — (Syme,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  14,  p.  32.)     However,  Langenbeck,  another  of  the 
most  skilful  operators  on  the  continent,  prefers  detach- 
ing the  integuments  from  the  fascia  for  about  two  fin- 
ger-breadths (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  567),  as  is  per- 
haps the  most  common  practice  in  the  London  hospi- 
tals.    Some  late  writers,  particularly  Mr.  Syme,  in  ex- 
pressing their  preference  to  muscle  as  a  covering  for 
the  end  of  the  bone,  seem  to  forget  one  fact  which  1 
have  often    noticed,  viz.   that  the  muscular  cushion, 
though  at  first  thick  and  good,  soon  shrinks  to  a  com- 
paratively small  mass.     This  is  consonant  to  a  general 
law  in  the  animal  economy,  prevailing  whenever  the 
natural  action  of  a  muscle  is  lost  or  prevented.    Sir 
Astley  Cooper  states,  that  the  covering  for  the  end  of 
the  bone  must  be  integuments  and  not  muscles ;  for  if 
muscular  fibres  are  preserved  with  the  integuments 
they  will  contract,  and  retraction  of  the  skin  covering 
the  stump  will  be  the  result.— (Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  148.) 
Brunninghausen  also  thinks  skin  a  better  and  more 
durable  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone  than  muscular 
fibres,  which  after  a  time  dwindle  away ;  and  hence  he 
computes  the  quantity  of  integuments  which  ought  to 
be  saved,  by  the  measure  of  the  circumference  and  dia- 
meter of  the  member.    Thus,  when  the  limb  is  nine 
inches  in  its  circumference,  the  diameter  is  about  three ; 
therefore,  one  inch  and  a  half  of  skin  on  each  side  is  to 
be  saved. — (Erfahr.  &c.  iiber  die  Amp.  p.  75.)    But 
this  author  cuts  the  muscles  perpendicularly,  so  that 
he  is  obliged  to  separate  much  more  skin  from  the  flesh 
than  is  necessary  when  the  incision  through  the  mus- 
cles is  carried  obliquely  upwards.    Mr.  Hey's  method  of 
calculation,  which  I  shall  presently  notice,  appears 
more  adapted  to  ordinary  practice ;  and  he  says,  "  the 
division  of  the  posterior  muscles  may  be  begun  at  half 
an  inch,  and  that  of  the  anterior  at  three  quarters,  above 
the   place  where  the   integuments    were    divided." — 
(Tract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  528,  ed.  2.)    With  the  view 
of  preventing  the  necessity  of  dissecting  the  skin  from 
the  fascia,  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  already  noticed,  commends 
the  plan  of  cutting  through  the  fascia,  together  with 
the  integuments,  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  re- 
tracting these  parts  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  de- 
taching them  from  each  other.     If  this  method  be  found 
perfectly  efficient,  and  it  be  not  objectionable,  as  expos- 
ing the  muscles  to  be  cut  unnecessarily,  I  think  the 
reason  specified  against  it  by   Langenbeck,  and  ex- 
plained in  a  preceding  page,  not  weighty  enough  to 
form  a  just  ground  for  rejecting  a  practice  which  comes 
with  the  alleged  advantage  of  superseding  the  neces- 
sity for  all  painful  dissection  of  the  skin  from  the 
muscles.    However,  in  secondary  amputations  of  the 
thigh,  if  the  integuments  be  unsound  and  will  not  re- 
tract, Mr.  Guthrie  approves  of  their  being  dissected 
back  to  an  equal  distance  all  round. — (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.   205 — 208.)     Dr.    Hennen,    by   giving  an 
oblique  direction  to  all  the  incisions  through  the  mus- 
cles, obviates  the  necessity  for  much  dissection  of  the 
integuments,  and  he  says  that  in  a  small  limb  he  has 
repeatedly  performed  the  operation  with  one  sweep  of 
the  knife,  cutting  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards  at 
once  to  the  bone. — (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p. 
265,  cd.  2.)     This  author,  like  Mr.  Guthrie,  also  recom- 
mends carrying  the  knife  through  the  fascia  in  the 
first  circular  incision ;  and  so  does  Mr.  C.  Hutcliison 
who  makes  no  mention  of  dissecting  back  the  skin,  but 
simply  states,  that  the  "  integuments  and  fascia  beino- 
divided  by  a  circular  incision,  and  retracted  upwards 
as  high  as  is  judged  necessary,  the  superficial  muscles 
should  next  be  divided,"  tfce. —  Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery, 
p.  23,  8vo.  Lond.  1816.)    \\'c  arc  therefore  to  conclude, 
that  he  joins  Graefe  and  others  in  thinking  the  Separa- 
tion of  the  skin  from  the  fascia  unnecessary.     My  own 
observations  in  practice  lead  me  to  believe,  that  the  dis- 
section of  the   integuments  from  the  subjacent  parts 
Used  formerly  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  beyond  all  mo- 
deration and  necessity,  and  that,  as  it  is  a  most  painful 
proceeding,  and  hurtful  by  forming  a  large  loose  pouch 
for  the  lodgement  of  matter,  it  ought  to  bn  abandoned 
by  every  surgeon  who  follows  the  method  of  sawing 
the  bone  considerably  higher  than  the  first  cut  through 


the  superficial  muscles.    I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  assert,  that  no  dissection  at  all  is  generally  requisite, 
but  am  rather  disposed  to  believe  the  moderate  adop- 
tion of  it,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hey.  the  most  pru- 
dent.    This  gentleman,  like  Desault  (CEuvres  Chir.  t. 
21,  p.  545),  is  an  advocate  for  amputating  with  a  tnple 
incision,  and  for  preserving  such  a  quantity  of  muscular 
flesh  and  integuments  as  are  proportionate  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  limb.    By  a  triple  incision,  he  means  first 
an  incision  through  the  integuments  alone ;  secondly, 
an  incision  through  all  the  muscles,  made  somewhat 
higher  than  that  through  the  integuments  ;  and  thirdly, 
another  incision  through  that  part  of  the  muscular 
flesh  which  adheres  to  the  bone,  made  round  that  point 
of  the  bone  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied.    The  proper 
distance  of  these  incisions  from  each  other,  he  says, 
must  be  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the  limb  upon 
which  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  retraction  of  the  integuments,  and  of  those 
muscles  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  bone.    Supposing 
the  circumference  of  the  limb  to  be  twelve  inches 
where  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  diameter  is  about 
four  inches,  and  if  no  retraction  of  the  integuments 
were  to  take  place,  a  sufficient  covering  of  the  stump 
would  be  afforded  by  making  the  first  incision  at  the 
distance  of  two  inches  from  the  place  where  the  bone 
is  to  be  sawed,  that  is,  at  the  distance  of  the  semi-dia- 
meter of  the  limb  on  each  side.    But  as  the  integu- 
ments, when  in  a  sound  state,  always  recede  after  they 
are  divided,  it  is  useful  to  make  some  allowance  for  this 
recession ;  and  to  make  the  first  incision  in  this  case  at 
least  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  below  the 
place  where  the  bone  is  to  be  sawed.    As  the  posterior 
muscles  of  the  thigh  retract  a  great  deal  in  the  process 
of  healing,  Mr.  Hey  advises  their  division  to  be  begun 
half  an  inch  above  the  place  where  the  integuments 
were  cut,  and  the  anterior  muscles  three  quarters  of 
an  inch.    The  integuments,  says  he,  will  retract  a  lit- 
tle both  above  and  below  the  place  where  they  were  di- 
vided; but  the  distance  from  that  place  must  be  com- 
puted from  the  mark  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  mus- 
cles in  dividing  the  integuments.     Thus,  in  fact,  in  a 
common  thigh-amputation,  Mr.  Hey  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  detach  the  skin  from  the  muscles  merely  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  inch  at  the  back  part  of  the  limb,  and 
of  three  quarters  in  front ;   a  very  different  practice 
from  the  old  custom  of  making  quite  a  bag  of  integu- 
ments, and  turning  them  back  as  the  upper  piece  of  a 
glove  is  turned  down,  or  rather  as  the  sleeves  of  a  coat 
are  turned  up. 

In  common  amputations  of  the  thigh,  Roux  strongly 
disapproves  of  separating  the  skin  far  from  the  muscles, 
as  a  circumstance  highly  unfavourable  to  the  healing 
of  the  wound  by  adhesion  ;  he  divides  only  a  few  of 
the  cellular  bands  between  the  integuments  and  fascia; 
and  occasionally  he  has  imitated  M.  Louis  in  cutting 
through  the  skin  and  superficial  muscles  together.— 
(Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  de  la  Plaie  apres  l'Amputalion, 
&C.  p.  9.)  r 

I  believe  the  generality  of  the  best  modern  operators 
are  now  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  dividing  the 
muscles  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  by  Mr.  Alanson, 
viz.  by  letting  the  knife  revolve  uninterruptedly  all 
round  the  bone,  with  its  edge  turned  obliquely  upwards 
towards  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  apply  the  saw. 
It  is  a  topic,  indeed,  to  which  I  have  already  called  the 
reader's  attention  in  the  foregoing  columns.  Langen- 
beck says,  that  he  is  perfectly  convinced  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  forming  a  conical  wound  with  one  stroke  of 
a  large  amputating  knife,  and  joins  Mr.  Hey  in  approv 
U$  °f  ille  lnple  incision-—  (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p. 
564.1  The  objections  first  urged  by  Wardenburgh 
against  Alanson's  method  are  mathematically  correct, 
inasmuch  as  the  course  of  the  edge  of  the  knife,  in 
this  gentleman's  method,  must  be  spiral,  and  the  end 
of  the  incision  be  considerably  higher  than  the  begin- 
f'1;  J?UCh  mUSt  be  the  result  of  Performing  the 
h  ,  >  ,  the  m,US<;'les  a11  round  tlle  llr"b  by  one  con- 
tinued stroke  of  the  knife,  with  its  edge  directed 
obliquely  upwards;  for  the  idea  of  makin"  the  knife 
revolve  in  tins  manner  while  its  point  is  confined  to  an 
"•aginary,  regular,  determinate  circle  on  the  bone  I 
believe,  is  now  abandoned  as  not  really  practicable     Yet 

geons  retire  to  acknowledge,  that  K^bt 
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rn«nse  advantage  dors   proceed  from  the  oblique  divi- 
r-.ori  of  tin'  muscles,  the  honour  of  bringing  which  me- 
thod into  practice   Mr.  aJsnson  still   unquestionably 
merits,  however   hi'   ma]  have  erred  in  recommending 
the  conical  wound  to  be  made  with  one  sweep  of  the 
knife.     .Nor  are  there  many  living  surgeons  who  enter- 
tain a   doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  principle  incul- 
cated by  M.  Louis  respecting  the  utility  of  dividing  the 
loose  superficial   muscles  lirst,  and  then  such  as  are 
deeper  and  adherent  to  the  bone.    In  (act,  a  combina- 
tion of  this  last  method  with  the  oblique  division  of 
the  muscles,  not  exactly  by  one  but  several  strokes  of 
the  knife,  constitutes  the  mode  of  amputating  at  pre- 
sent miisi  i  itensively  adopted,  and  sometimes  termed, 
as  already  mentioned,  amputation  by  a  triple  incision. 
Tims,  atler  the  skin  is  cut,  and  as  much  of  it  retracted 
and  saved  as  [g  deemed  necessary,  the  operator  cuts 
•hrorigh  the  loose  muscles  of  the  thigh  at  the  edge  of 
•he  retracted  skin,  first  those  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
limb,  and   then   such  as  are   situated    behind.     For 
tin j   purpose  he  makes  two  or  more  sweeps  of   the 
knife,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  carefully  directing 
them  obliquely  Upwards  towards  the  point  where  he 
in . ins  to  saw  the  bone.    The  oblique  division  of  the 
nusci,  siloes  not  merely  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the 
oone  higher  up  than  he  could  otherwise  do,  and  leaves 
at  the  same  time  more  muscle  lor  covering  its  extremity, 
but  it  is  a  preservation  of  sound,  undetached  integu- 
ments, which  assuredly  form   the  most  efficient  and 
durable  covering  to  the  slump.    I  say  this  without  pre- 
cisely coinciding  with  Briinninghausen,  who,  trusting 
entirely  to  skin  for  covering  his  stumps,  makes   an 
extensive  detachment  of  it  from  the  muscles,  and  then 
cuts  straight  down  to  the  bone.     The  loose  muscles  ac- 
tually cut  through   now  retract  considerably,  leaving 
those  which  are  deeper  and  attached  to  the  bone  in  a 
condition  to  be  cut  higher  up  than  could  have  been  pre- 
viously done.    Lastly,  these  are  also  to  be  divided  with 
the   edge  Of  the  knife  directed  obliquely  upwards  to- 
wards the  place  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied.     Some 
operators  do  more  than  this  ;  for,  after  cutting  down  to 
the  bone,  they  follow  the  plan  of  Celsus,  and  detach 
the  flesh  from  its  whole  circumference  upwards  with  a 
s.alpel,  in  the  extent  of  about  another  inch,  in  order  to 
be  enabled  to  saw  the  bone  still  higher  up.    "  Inter  sa- 
niim  vitiatamquc  partem  incidenda  scalpcllo,  caro  usque 
ad  us,  reducenda  ab  en  sana  caro,  et  circa  os  subsc- 
c.iin'a  est,  ut  et  quoque  parte  aliquid  ossis  nudetur." 
Tins  method,  I  think,  deserves  commendation,  because 
it  may  have  considerable  effect  in  hindering  a  protru- 
sion of  the  bone,  if  it  does  not,  in  conjunction  with  the 
foregoing  method  of  operating  and  judicious  dressings, 
reniler  this  disagreeable  event  quite  impossible.    As 
long  as  I  live,  however,  I  shall  never  forget  a  poor  sol- 
dier, whose  thigh  had  been  amputated  in  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  and  who  was  brought  about  ten  days  after  the 
operation  into  the  military  hospital  at  Oudenbosch,  un- 
der my  care.    Not  the  slightest  union  of  any  part  of 
the  wound  had  taken  place;  abscesses  had  formed  un- 
der the  fascia  on  every  side  of  the  stump ;  the  loose 
skin  was  literally  a  large  bag  of  purulent  matter;  the 
muscles  were  wasted  to  almost  nothing,  and  their  re- 
mains retracted  and  shrinking  still  farther  away  from 
the  extremity  of  the  bone,  which  protruded  at  least 
three  inches  beyond  the  soil  parts.     This  unfortunate 
man  had  been  attacked  with  chronic  tetanus  soon  after 
the  operation,  and  probably  it  was  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  stump  by  the  effects  of  that  disease,  and  to  the 
string  and  continual  tendency  of  the  muscles  to  retract 
themselves,  induced   by  this  state  of  the  system,  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  stump  xvastobe  attributed.    He 
lingered  nearly  a  fortnight  in  the  hospital  before  he  died  ; 
previously  to  which  event  large  abscesses,  communi- 
cating with  the  hollow  of  the  stump,  surrounded  the 
greater  part  of  the  pelvis.     As  I  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  operation  had  been  skilfully  done,  per- 
il i,>s  when  I  say  that  the  above  mode  of  amputating 
will  make  a  protrusion  of  the  bone  impossible,  it  is  not 
exactl]  correct,  as  the  occurrence  may  sometimes  ori- 
ginate  from   causes  which  are   quite  independent  of 
the  particular  way  in  which  the  operation  has  been  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  practice  of  detaching  the  bone  from  the  circum- 
jacent  tlcsli  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch,  after  the 
other  principal  incisions  are  completed,  as  advised  by 
is  and  Louis,   1   have  sometimes   seen  done  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  have  practised  myself  on 


other  occasions,  with  the  decided  advantage  of  letting 
the  bone  be  sawed  higher  up  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  effected.  Mr.  Guthrie,  after  the  incisions  doxvn 
to  the  bone,  even  recommends  dissecting  back  the  mus- 
cles from  it  "  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches,  as 
the  size  of  the  limb  or  other  circumstances  may  re 
quire  ;"  but  1  should  be  reluctant  myself  to  imitate  the 
practice  to  this  extent,  though  inclined  to  think  most  fa- 
vourably of  it  within  more  moderate  limits.  If  we 
reckon  that  three  inches  of  the  member  lie  between 
the  first  circular  cut  in  the  skin  and  the  place  where 
the  knife  arrives  at  the  bone,  and  then  take  away  two 
or  three  inches  more  of  the  femur,  it  is  clear  that  in 
many  examples  we  should  be  getting  very'  high  up  the 
limb,  and  if  a  detachment  of  the  muscles  from  thebsne 
to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches  were  thus  made,  it 
would  at  all  events  be  of  no  service  unless  the  bone 
would  admit  of  being  sawed  at  this  great  distance  from 
the  termination  of  the  oblique  division  of  the  muscles. 
However,  if  this  were  truly  practicable  (a  point  which 
I  leave  for  others  to  discuss),  it  would  certainly  be  con- 
sonant to  the  excellent  general  maxim  laid  down  by  J. 
L.  Petit,  that  in  amputation  as  much  of  the  bone  and 
as  little  of  the  flesh  should  be  taken  away  as  possible. — 
(See  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3.  p.  150.)  When  this  final 
detachment  of  the  deep  muscles  from  the  bone  is  adopted, 
particular  care,  as  Roux  observes,  should  be  taken  al- 
ways  to  divide  the  thick  aponeurosis  connecting  the 
triceps  to  (he  linea  aspera.— (Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  de 
la  Plaie  aprds  PAmputation,  p.  10.) 

With  respect  to  Desault's  method  of  amputating  the 
thigh  by  a  circular  incision,  already  mentioned,  he  con- 
sidered turning  the  knife  obliquely  upwards  quite  unne- 
cessary :  his  plan  was,  to  cut  through  the  muscles, 
layer  after  layer,  with  the  precaution  of  retracting  the 
first  stratum  before  he  divided  the  second  ;  the  latter 
was  then  cut  through  on  a  level  with  the  flesh  that  had 
been  previously  divided  and  retracted,  and  so  on  down 
to  the  bone.  Tins,  says  he,  is  the  right  way  of  forming 
a  true  hollow  cone,  of  which  the  integuments,  which 
were  drawn  up  before  the  muscles  were  cut,  form  the 
base,  from  which  are  gradually  continued  the  various 
layers  of  muscles,  and  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
the  bone  itself.  Desault  owns,  that  this  method  is 
somewhat  tedious  and  painful,  but  in  his  opinion,  these 
disadvantages  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
benefits  procured  for  the  patient.— (OEuvres  Chir.  de 
Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  547.) 

All  the  muscular  fibres,  on  every  side,  having  been 
cut  down  to  the  bone,  a  piece  of  linen,  somewhat 
broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  wound,  should  be  torn 
at  one  end,  along  its  middle  part,  to  the  extent  of  about 
eight  or  ten  inches.  This  is  called  a  retractor,  and  is 
applied  by  placing  the  exposed  part  of  the  bone  in  the 
slit,  and  drawing  the  ends  of  the  linen  upwards  on  each 
side  of  the  stump.  In  tins  manner,  the  retractor  will 
obviously  keep  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wound 
out  of  the  way  of  the  saw.  Graefe  thinks,  that  in  am- 
putations of  parts,  where  there  is  only  one  bone,  the 
unslit  portion  of  the  linen  should  always  be  applied 
over  the  anterior  muscles,  as  these  ought  constantly  to 
be  most  evenly  kept  back,  so  that  no  projection  of  them 
may  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  saw.— (Normen 
fur  die  Ablosung  grosscrer  Gliedm.  p.  105.)  This  is  a 
preference,  however,  which  may  not  be  of  great  import- 
ance, though  1  confess  that  there  appears  some  reason 
in  xvhat  Graefe  has  stated.  That  meritorious  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit,  whose  name  I  always  mention  with  plea- 
sure, strongly  commends  the  use  of  the  retractor,  the 
ends  of  winch  he  drew  over  the  anterior  muscles :  he 
says  that  he  has  employed  this  simple  and  natural 
means,  but  that  it  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  every  body, 
especially  of  those  who  consider  all  the  merit  of  an 
operation  to  consist  in  the  quickness  of  its  performance, 
or  who  think  it  satisfactory  reasoning  to  say,  this  is 
not  their  way.— (Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  152.)  I 
have  seen  the  saw  do  so  much  mischief,  in  consequence 
of  the  operator  neglecting  to  use  the  retractor,  that  my 
conscience  obliges  me  to  censure  such  surgeons  as 
neglect  to  defend  the  soft  parts  by  this  simple  contri- 
vance. There  are  some  who  have  rejected  the  use  of 
the  retractor,  because  they  have  seen  it  get  under  the 
teeth  of  the  saw,  and  obstruct  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  but  this  very  circumstance  adduced  against  the 
retractor  is,  when  considered,  the  strongest  one  that 
could  possibly  be  brought  forward  in  its  favour,  as  the 
surface  of  the  wound  itself,  and  particularly  the  edges 
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of  the  skin,  would,  in  all  probability,  suffer  (lie  same 
fate  as  the  linen,  by  getting  under  the  teeth  of  the  saw , 
if  no  retractor  were  employed,  in  attempting  to  saw 
the  bone  high  up,  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  BOfl 
parts.  I  think  no  one  can  urge  any  but  the  most  frivo- 
lous objections  to  the  Use  of  the  retractor,  and  I  know 
hat  many  who  have  been  with  myself  eye-witnesses 
of  the  mischief  frequently  done  by  the  saw  in  amputa- 
tions, are  deeply  impressed  with  an  aversion  to  the  ne- 
glect of  this  bandage.  I  have  often  seen  the  soft  parts 
skilfully  divided,  and  I  have,  in  these  same  instances, 
seen  the  operators  directly  afterward  lose  all  the 
praise  which  every  one  was  ready  to  bestow,  by  their 
actually  sawing  through  one-half  of  the  ends  of  the 
muscles  together  with  the  bone.  Men  who  have  had 
fortitude  not  to  utter  a  sigh,  nor  to  let  a  groan  be  heard, 
in  their  previous  sufferings,  have  now  had  their  invo- 
luntary cries  extorted  from  them  by  unnecessary,  un- 
justifiable torture.  Hut  besides  defending  the  surface 
6f  the  stump  from  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  the  retractor 
will  undoubtedly  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the  bone 
higher  up  than  he  could  otherwise  do. 

Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  endeavours  to  show,  that 
the  saw  is  the  only  necessary  thing  in  the  case  of  am- 
putating instruments ;  and  he  adds  (alluding,  as  I 
suppose,  to  operations  at  the  joints),  that  it  was  sel- 
dorner  required  than  might  be  supposed ;  and  he  par- 
ticularly declares  all  kinds  of  retractors  superfluous. 
Here  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  gentleman's 
practice  is  that  of  flap-amputation,  to  which  he  gives 
the  universal  preference ;  a  method  in  which  unques- 
tionably the  retractor  may  be  dispensed  with,  as,  while 
the  saw  is  acting,  one  or  both  of  the  flaps  can  be  effect- 
ually held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant.  The  same 
preference  also  explains,  in  some  measure,  this  sur- 
geon's rejection  of  the  tourniquet,  the  application  of 
which  is  inconvenient  in  certain  flap-amputations.— 
(See  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  20,  p.  43 
— 45.)  Here,  however,  I  am  treating  of  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision,  in  which  practice  I  consider  both 
the  tourniquet  and  the  retractor  too  useful  to  be  com- 
monly relinquished. 

Another  proceeding,  which  seems  fit  for  reprobation, 
and  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Alanson  very  properly  con- 
demned, is  the  practice  of  scraping  up  the  periosteum 
with  the  knife,  as  far  as  the  muscles  will  allow.  No- 
thing seems  more  probable,  than  that  this  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  exfoliations  which  occasionally  happen 
after  amputations.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  superfluous, 
useless  measure,  as  a  sharp  saw,  such  as  ought  to  be 
employed,  will  never  be  impeded  by  so  slender  a  mem- 
brane as  the  periosteum.  All  that  the  operator  ought 
to  do  is,  to  take  care  to  cut  completely  down  to  the 
bone  all  round  its  circumference.  Thus  a  circular  di- 
vision of  the  periosteum  will  be  made,  and  upon  this 
precise  situation  the  saw  should  be  placed.  This  is 
the  method  which  was  approved  of  by  J.  L.  Petit. — 
(Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  159.)  It  is  what  I  have 
always  done  and  recommended ;  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  differences  of  opinion  prevail  about  the  ne- 
cessity and  modes  of  dividing  the  periosteum.  Graefe, 
in  common  with  several  others,  entertains  considerable 
apprehension  of  the  effects  of  the  periosteum  being 
torn  and  lacerated  by  the  saw,  exfoliations  of  the  bone 
and  abscesses  up  to  the  joint  being  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  rude  separation  and  inflammation  of 
this  membrane.  Hence  he  is  an  advocate  for  making 
a  circular  cut  through  at  the  place  where  the  saw  is  to 
be  applied,  and  then  scraping  away  all  below  this  point 
in  the  direction  downwards. — fNormen  fur  die  Abl. 
grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  105  and  165.)  Perhaps  no  very 
great  objection  may  lie  against  this  mode,  which  is  not 
uncommonly  follow  ed,  though  I  have  some  doubts  of 
its  real  utility,  as  it  scarcely  seems  practicable  in  the 
midst  of  the  oozing  of  biood  to  hit  with  the  saw  the 
precise  line  at  which  the  remains  of  the  periosteum 
terminate;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  safety  of  Petit's 
practice,  Mr.  Guthrie's  experience  may  be  adduced, 
who  says,  "I  have  often  sawed  through  the  bone, 
without  previously  touching  the  periosteum,  and  the 
stumps  have  been  as  soon  healed,  and  with  as  little  in- 
convenience as  any  others." — i, On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
88.)  A  very  modern  author,  impressed,  like  many 
others,  with  the  fear  of  tearing  the  periosteum  with 
the  saw,  differs  from  them,  in  thinking  it  best  to  scrape 
the  periosteum  upwards ;  by  which  means,  he  says, 
that  at  least  half  an  inch  of  this  membrane,  and  a  pro- 


portionate quantitv  of  muscular  fibres,  may  be  pre- 
served for  covering  the  end  of  the  bone,  inasmuch  as 
the  muscular  fibres  adherent  to  the  periosteum  will 
remain  connected  with  it;  an  advantage  which  tins 
author  deems  very  important  while  the  edges  of  the 

hour  are  sharp     In  amputation  below  the  ki ,  lie  con- 

sidersthe  method  highly  useful,  as  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  tibia  may  be  not  merely  covered  with  skin,  but  peri- 
osteum and  the  cellular  membrane  connected  with  it. 
Since  his  adoption  of  this  practice,  he  assures  us  that 
he  has  not  for  a  very  long  time  seen  any  exfoliation  of 
the  tibia,  and  never  any  protrusion  of  the  bone  of  a 
stump.— (Briinninghausen  Erfahr.  &C,  uber  die  Amp 
p.  65,  66,  8vo.  Bamb.  1818.)  Such  are  the  sentiments 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  published  a  valuable  tract  on 
amputation,  as  well  as  some  other  works  of  deserved 
reputation.  His  opinion  is  unquestionably  the  reverse 
of  what  is  most  prevalent  in  England  ;  and  I  think  his 
practice  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the  disadvantages 
of  scraping  the  bone  at  all,  and  denuding  it,  may  exceed 
the  benefit  supposed  to  proceed  from  afterward  bringing 
down  the  detached  membrane  over  its  sharp  margin, 
even  admitting  this  to  he  always  practicable. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  operation  of  amputation  do  ope- 
rators in  general  display  more  awkwardness,  than  in 
sawing  the  hone ;  though,  if  we  except  directing  the 
saw  against  the  flesh,  the  faults  are  here  less  pernicious 
in  their  consequences  than  the  errors  already  noticed. 
At  the  time  of  sawing  the  bone,  much  depends  upon 
the  assistant  who  holds  the  limb.  If  he  elevate  the 
lower  portion  of  the  thigh  bone  too  much,  the  saw 
becomes  so  pinched  that  it  cannot  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  allow  the  weight  of  the  leg  to  operate  too 
much,  the  thigh  bone  breaks  before  it  is  nearly  sawn 
through,  and  its  extremity  is  splintered.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  remarks  of  such  persons  as  are  in 
the  habit  of  frequently  seeing  amputations,  that  the 
part  of  these  operations,  which  a  plain  carpenter  would 
do  well,  foils  the  skill  of  a  consummate  surgeon,  and 
few  operators  acquit  themselves  well  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  saw.  Many  of  them  begin  the  action  of 
this  instrument  by  moving  it  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  the  inclination  of  its  teeth.  Many,  seemingly 
through  confusion,  endeavour  to  shorten  this  part  of 
the  operation,  by  making  short,  very  rapid,  and  almost 
convulsive  strokes  with  the  saw.  Almost  all  opera 
tors  fall  into  the  error  of  bearing  too  heavily  on  the  in 
strument.  That  operator  will  saw  best,  who  makes 
the  first  stroke  of  the  saw  by  applying  its  heel  to  the 
bone,  and  drawing  the  instrument  across  the  part  to- 
wards himself,  so  as  to  make  a  slight  groove  in  the 
bone,  which  serves  very  materially  to  steady  the  future 
operations  of  the  instrument;  and  who  makes  long 
regular  sweeps  with  the  saw,  rather  slowly  than 
quickly,  rather  lightly  than  heavily.  But  there  is  often 
a  fault  in  the  construction  of  the  saw  itself,  which  im- 
pedes its  action,  quite  independently  of  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeon.  I  allude  to  the  edge  of  the  in- 
strument not  being  a  little  broader  than  its  blade. 
When  the  saw  is  well  made,  the  teeth  always  make 
plenty  of  space  for  the  movement  of  the  rest  of  the  in- 
strument. The  instrument,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  recom- 
mends, should  cut  with  both  edges,  backwards  and 
forwards,  which  expedites  the  operation,  and  (what  is 
of  more  consequence)  helps  to  prevent  splintering 
when  the  bone  is  nearly  divided,  because  the  division 
can  be  finished  by  the  backward  motions,  which  are 
the  most  gentle.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  89.) 

Graefe  commends  the  plan  of  oiling  the  saw,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  its  action  (Normen  ftir  die  Abl. 
crosserer  Ghedmassen,  p.  05);  and  though  the  method 
is  innocent  enough,  the  best  operators  in  this  metropolis 
do  not  consider  it  sufficiently  important  for  adoption. 

If  the  bone  should  happen  to  break  before  the  saw- 
ing is  finished,  the  sharp-pointed,  projecting  spiculte, 
thus  occasioned,  must  be  removed  by  means  ofa  strong, 
cutting  sort  of  forceps,  termed  bone-nippers.  The  per- 
pendicular division  of  the  bone,  leaves  a  sharp  edge  at 
the  extremity  of  its  circumference.  It  is  not  the  com- 
mon practice  to  take  any  measures  for  the  removal  of 
such  sharpness  ;  yet  Graefe  recommends  filing  it  away 
™J .. mJ\,6?)'  al,d  KMr  ?■  Hudson  makes  it  an 
t  enif'  Whether  l  ,ere  be  a»y  occasion  to  use 
the_  hone-nippers  or  not,  "  to  take  off  the  asperities 

:  SSV5? favour  somewhat  to  round  Z sha^p 
cut  edge  of  the  bone  with  a  strong  blunt  scalpel  in 
order  to  prevent  the  soft  parts  from  being  trijured! 
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when  brought  over  the  end  of  the  bone  in  forming  the 
mump."— (Pract.  Obe.  in  Surgery,  p.  24.)  Though  I 
have  not  followed  this  practice,  or  rather  the  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  cutting  off  the  edge  of  the  bone,  nor 
seen  it  adopted  in  London  in  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
1  know  (it  no  objection  to  it,  unless  it  be  on  the  score 

Of  its  inutility.  and  the  delay  which  it  occasions.  All 
projecting  points  of  bone,  it  is  the  ordinary  custom  to 
remove. 

Alter  the  removal  of  the  limb,  the  femoral  artery  is 
to  be  immediately  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
ami  tied  with  a  linn  round  small  ligature,  the  best  being 
that  kind  which  is  recommended  and  used  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lawrence.— (See  Ligature.)  Care  is  to  be  taken 
to  leave  the  accompanying  branches  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  out  of  the  noose.  None  of  the  surround- 
ing Qeah  ought  to  be  tied,  though  the  ligature  should 
undoubtedly  be  placed  round  the  artery,  just  where  il 
emerges  from  its  lateral  connexions.  The  late  Mr. 
He)  was  accustomed  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  twice, 
leaving  a  small  space  between  the  ligatures.  Some 
against  this  plan  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage.  The  other  arteries  are  usually  taken 
up  wiih  a  tenaculum.  After  tying  as  many  vessels  as 
require  it,  one-half  of  each  ligature  is  to  be  cut  off 
near  the  knot  on  the  surface  of  the  stump.  One  por- 
iiou  r,  quite  sufficient  lor  withdrawing  the  ligature 
when  this  becomes  loose,  and  the  other  being  only  an 
extraneous  body,  and  productive  of  irritation  and  sup- 
puration, should  never  be  allowed  to  remain, 

My  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  excellent  pub- 
lication, ascribes  the  improvement  of  removing  one 
half  of  the  ligature  to  Mr.  James  Veitch,  a  naval  sur- 
geon, who,  in  April,  1806,  published  some  valuable 
precepts  relative  to  the  mode  of  tying  the  arteries  in 
amputation. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.)  Hut  highly  as  I  approve  of  the  tenor  of 
the  anonymous  paper  here  referred  to,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  suppose  Mr.  Veitch  could  be  the  first,  or  nearly  the 
first,  who  suggested  such  improvement  When  I 
Wl  ill  as  an  apprentice  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in 
1797,  no  surgeon  of  that  hospital  ever  followed  any 
other  mode,  and  the  practice  was  then  so  far  from  be- 
ing new  there,  that  gentlemen  who  were  at  the  hospi- 
tal seven  yean  before  myself,  had  seen  one-half  of 
each  ligature  regularly  cut  off  the  first  time  they  went 
into  the  operating  theatre  of  that  munificent  institu- 
tion. The  use  of  very  broad  ligatures,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  flesh  in  the  noose, 
together  With  the  vessel,  were  also  practices  quite  ex- 
ploded  al  St.  Bartholomew's  at  the  very  beginning  of 
my  apprenticeship.  Mr.  Veitch,  however,  seems  to 
merit  tlie  honour  of  having  been  perhaps  the  first  to 
set  the  example  of  tying  every  vessel,  the  femoral,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  arteries,  with  a  single  silk  thread, 
taking  care  to  include,  as  far  as  w';is  possible,  nothing 
but  the  artery;  and  when  this  had  been  done,  he  took 
off  one-half  of  each  ligature,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
knot,  "so  that  the  foreign  matter  introduced  was  a 
mere  trifle,  compared  with  what  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see." — I  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ  vol.  2, 
p.  178.)  The  use  of  a  single  silk  thread,  therefore, 
was  the  part  of  these  improvements,  probably  origina- 
ting with  Mr.  Veitch,  though  the  principles  which  led 
in  i  ins  innovation  were  unquestionably  first  established 
by  Dr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Alanson  directs  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  to  be 
Iclt  hanging  out  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  wound, 
according  as  their  nearness  may  point  out  as  best, 
lint  when  a  ligature  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
wound,  it  is  best  to  bring  it  out  between  the  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  at  the  nearest  part  of  the  surface ; 
otherwise  us  running  across  one-half  the  wound  to  get 
ai  either  angle,  would  create  a  great  deal  of  unneces- 
sary irritation  and  suppuration.  The  advantages  of 
tins  method  of  placing  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  were 
well  explained  by  Mr.  Veitch  ;  but  his  practice,  like 
the  Innovation  of  cutting  off  the  half  of  each  ligature, 
(l  is  been  con, man  in  the  London  hospitals,  and  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's in  particular,  many  years  earlier,  I  presume. 
than  the  case  referred  to  by  this  gentleman;  since  it  has 
been  familiarly  adopted  in  those  institutions  ever  since 
l  call  lestiiy  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion. These  remarks  are  ottered  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  above- 
in  ntioned  paper,  which  is  replete  with  valuable  ad- 
vice; nor  am  I  Influenced  my  any  design  of  throwing 


honour  on  the  memory  or  character  of  any  other  indi 
vidual  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Veitch,  being  at  this  time 
unacquainted  with  the  exact  periods  when  either  this 
improvement,  or  that  of  removing  the  half  of  each 
ligature,  commenced.  M.  Roux  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining modern  surgeons  who  declare  their  prefer- 
ence to  the  method  of  bringing  out  all  theiigatnres  at 
the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  ;  the  benefit  of  having 
them  brought  out  thus  low,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  drain  for 
any  pus  that  may  form,  being  in  his  opinion  greater 
than  that  of  arranging  them  at  the  points  of  the  wound 
nearest  to  them. — (Mem.  sur  la  Reunion  de  la  Plaie 
aprts  l'Amp.  p.  12.) 

As  Dr.  Hennen  observes,  the  reducing  the  immode- 
rate size  of  ligatures,  the  separating  the  threads  of 
which  they  were  composed,  and  placing  them  at  con- 
venient points  along  the  face  of  the  stump  or  wound, 
and  the  actual  removal  of  one-half  of  each  ligature, 
were  amendments  very  slowly  made ;  "  but,"  says  he, 
"  an  improvement  which  appears  to  me  of  great  conse- 
quence, was  the  last  of  introduction,  and  is  now  the 
slowest  of  adoption,  although  the  artery  once  secured, 
and  the  value  of  adhesion  duly  acknowledged,  it  is  the 
most  obvious  of  all.  I  allude  to  the  plan  of  removing 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  altogether,  and  thus  leaving  te 
an  extensive  wound  the  greatest  possible  chance  of 
immediate  union."  The  first  printed  mention  of  this 
practice,  as  far  as  Dr.  Hennen's  investigations  have 
discovered,  was  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Haire,  dated 
Southminster,  Essex,  Nov.  1786.  "The  ligatures," 
says  this  gentleman,  "  sometimes  became  troublesome 
and  retarded  the  cure.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a 
surgeon  of  great  abilities,  proposed  to  cut  the  ends  of 
them  off  (dose  to  the  knot,  and  thus  leave  them  to 
themselves.  By  following  this  plan  we  have  seen 
stumps  healed  in  the  course  of  ten  days.  The  short 
ligature  thus  left  in  commonly  made  its  way  out  by  9 
small  opening  in  a-short  time  without  any  trouble,  or 
the  patient  being  sensible  of  pain." — (See  Lond.  Med. 
Journ.  vol.  7.)  Certainly,  considering  the  thickness  of 
the  ligatures  in  use  at  the  above  period,  this  testimony 
of  the  success  of  the  method,  as  Dr  Hennen  remarks, 
is  very  satisfactory. — (Principles  of  Military  Surgery, 
p.  181,  ed.  2.)  In  a  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr. 
Dunn,  surgeon  at  Scarborough,  and  dated  June  3.  1819, 
he  tells  me,  "  My  predecessor,  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  the  late 
partner  of  Mr.  Travis,  amputated  a  limb  in  1792  or 
1793,  and  cut  off  the  ligatures  close  to  the  arteries,  and 
no  trouble  ensued.  He  did  this  at  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Balcombe,  of  York,  who  had  seen  the  method 
practised  on  the  continent."  In  September,  1813,  Dr. 
Hennen,  who  was  serving  with  the  army  in  Spain, 
began  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which,  he  expected, 
would  not  only  prove  useful  in  promoting  immediate 
union,  but  in  obviating  any  accidental  violence  to  the 
ligatures,  and  the  wrong  interference  of  the  younger 
11  trying  to  pull  them  away.  Between  Sep- 
tember and  January,  thirty-four  cases  were  treated  in 
this  way  without  any  inconvenience  following,  or  the 
small  particles  of  silk  left  behind  giving  rise  to  any  ap- 
parent irritation.  Dr.  Hennen  also  presented  to  Sir 
J.  M'Grigor  some  of  the  small  circles  of  silk,  a  part  of 
which  had  come  away  with  the  dressings,  while  others 
had  floated  out  on  opening  the  little  pustules,  which 
formed  over  the  face  of  the  stump  at  the  points  where 
the  arteries  had  been  tied.  Some  few  of  the  ligatures 
never  made  their  appearance,  and  the  patients  com- 
plained of  no  uneasiness  whatever.  Convinced  of  the 
utility  of  the  method,  Dr.  Hennen  afterward  published 
an  account  of  it.— (See  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  3, 
p.  177,  and  vol.  5,  p.  221.)  This  gentleman  subse- 
quently found  that  Dr.  Maxwell  of  Dumfries  had 
adopted  the  plan  as  far  back  as  1798 ;  and  Dr.  Fergu- 
son, who  was  at  Stockholm  during  the  peace  of  A  miens, 
saw  it  also  then  followed  by  some  of  the  surgeons  of 
that  city,  without  any  ill  effects. — (Hennen's  Military 
Surgery,  p.  175—178,  ed.  2.)  In  July,  1814,  Mr.  Law- 
rence communicated  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London,  some  cases  and  observations  highly 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  the  particularity  which 
he  lays  much  stress  upon  is,  using  for  the  purpose  mi 
nutc  firm  ligatures,  composed  of  what  is  called  den- 
tist's silk.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  156.)  And 
in  a  paper  of  later  date,  he  says,  his  farther  experience 
had  confirmed  the  usefulness  of  the  method,  "that 
this  plan,  by  diminishing  irritation  and  inflammation, 
and  simplifying  the  process  of  dt  easing,  very   mate- 
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riallj  promotes  the  eomfort  of  the  patient,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  the  surgeon,  while  it  lias  not  produced  ill  con- 
sequences or  any  unpleasant  effect,  in  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  his  own  observation."  According  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  small  knots  of  silk  generally  sepa- 
rate early,  and  come  away  with  the  discharge;  that 
where  the  integuments  have  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  ligatures  often  come  out  rather  later,  with 
very  trifling  suppuration,  and  that,  in  sonic  instances, 
they  remain  quietly  in  the  part. — (Op.  cit.  vol.  8,  p. 
490.) 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  was  tried  in  many  cases 
by  Mr.  Collier  and  by  myself,  though  our  ligatures  were 
certainly  not  so  minute  and  eligiule  as  those  employed 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  plan  essentially  re- 
quires the  use  of  minute  ligatures  made  of  dentist's 
silk.  As  I  joined  the  army  m  the  field  after  nine  days, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  my  patients  at  Brus- 
sels  to  the  care  of  others,  I  lost  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  effects  of  this  method.  But  from  Mr. 
Collier  I  afterward  learned,  that  the  new  plan  and  the 
common  one  appeared  in  his  judgment  to  answer 
about  equally  well ;  which  report,  considering  hat  we 
did  not  use  the  smallest  ligatures,  must  be  regarded  as 
favourable.  When  the  plan  is  tried,  single  strong 
threads  and  silks.,  or  rather  the  kind  of  ligature  which 
will  be  described  in  another  place  (see  Ligature),  should 
be  employed  ;  for  otherwise,  the  knots  would  be  large, 
and  likely  to  create  suppuration  and  future  trouble. 
The  practice  has  likewise  been  tried  by  Delpech  at 
Montpellier ;  but  it  is  not  explained  whether  he  used 
single  threads  or  silks,  or  whether  any  inconveniences 
resulted  from  the  method.— (See  Relation  d'un  Voyage 
fait  ;i  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Parallelede  laChirurgieAn- 
glaise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francaise  par  P.  J.  Roux,  8vo. 
1815.)  Yet  candour  requires  me  to  state,  that  the  me- 
thod is  not  generally  adopted,  and  that  one  well-in- 
formed writer,  as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  (see  Hemor- 
rhage), has  recited  a  case  and  some  experiments,  which 
are  unfavourable  to  the  practice. — (Cross,  in  I.ond. 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  355.)  By  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  practice  has  been  found  to  occasion  suppuration, 
and  he  has  therefore  given  it  up. — (Lancet,  vol.  1,  p. 
149.)  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  two  or  three  instances,  has  also 
seen  some  ill-looking  abscesses  arise  from  the  presence 
Of  the  bits  of  ligature,  though  he  approves  of  the  plan 
where  the  wound  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention, 
which,  however,  can  rarely  be  known  beforehand. — 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  941.)  On  this  subject,  it 
merits  particular  attention,  that  no  cases  can  be  re- 
garded as  fair  trials  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  method,  unless 
jrecisely  such  ligatures  as  he  himself  employs  be 
lised. 

[Dr.  Koch,  Professor  of  Chemical  Surgery  at  the 
Hospital  of  Munich,  Bavaria,  after  performing  the  flap- 
peration  on  the  thigh,  contents  himself  with  approxi- 
mating the  flaps  without  securing  any  vessel :  thus  dis- 
pensing with  ligatures  altogether,  as  he  finds  that 
keeping  the  cut  surfaces  in  perfect  co-aptation  is  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  hemorrhage ;  and  his  success  has  been 
truly  surprising.  Dr.  Wagner  has  long  since  proved 
in  this  country,  that  ligatures  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
cases  of  surgical  wounds,  in  which  they  are  not  only  ap- 
plied by  most  surgeons,  but  thought  indispensable.  See 
the  report  of  his  operation  for  removing  the  lower  jaw, 
in  which  he  used  no  ligatures.  Many  surgeons  in  this 
country  are  satisfied  with  securing  the  larger  arteries 
only,  and  incur  the  risk  of  unimportant  hemorrhages 
from  the  smaller  vessels  rather  than  multiply  their 
ligatures.  Professor  Davidge,  of  Maryland,  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme  ;  from  having  encountered  terri- 
ble secondary  hemorrhages  in  the  early  part  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  would  never  leave  a  single  artery  without  a 
ligature,  if  he  could  distinguish  it,  and  would  often 
wait  half  an  hour  after  amputation  before  closing  the 
stump.  He  operated  with  singular  success ;  but  if  he 
had  used  animal  ligatures,  his  cases  would  not  have 
been  retarded  for  the  sloughing  of  their  pendent  ex- 
tremities. He  used  to  say  in  his  lectures,  that  arteries 
were  like  felons  and  murderers ;  there  is  no  safety  for 
us  without  we  rope  them. —  Reese.] 

Sometimes  the  sawed  surface  of  the  bone  itself 
bleeds  rather  profusely.  When  this  happens,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan,  which  I  have  often  seen  my  late  master 
Mr.  Ramsden  and  others  adopt  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, to  hold  a  compress  of  lint  over  the  end  of  the  bone 
during  th  >  time  requisite  for  securing  the  rest  of  the 


v, mis  At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  compress  may 
■>,  rally  be  taken  away,  the  bleeding  Iron,  the  bone 
h  ,v  ,  '  entirely  ceased.  As  Monro  remarks,  the  sur- 
^nlugh "oF to  content  himself  with  tying  only  racA 

v  -Is lis  as  he  observes  throwing  out   blood   while  the 

p!lti,,„  ,s  ramtwith  P*n.;JVMr,S TJX 
nmsc  him  from  that  famtish  state  by  a  cordial,  and 
then  wiping  off  the  coagulated  blood  with  a  «P°ngewet 
in  warmVater,  he  should  examine  narrowly  all  the 
surface  of  the  stump,  for  otherwise  he  may  expect  to 
be  obliged  by  a  fresh  hemorrhage  to  undo  all  the 
dressings.— (On  Amputation  of  the  larger  Extremities, 
p.  475,  Monro's  Works.) 

When  there  is  merely  an  oozing  from  small  vessels, 
Bromfield's  advice  to  loosen  the  tourniquet  completely 
is  highly  proper,  as  this  measure,  and  w  ashing  the  stump 
with  a  little  cold  water,  will  put  an  entire  stop  to  such 
bleeding,  without  any  occasion  for  more  ligatures.  A 
good  deal  of  blood  is  sometimes  lost  from  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  veins,  and  where  they  bleed  much  in  de- 
bilitated subjects,  I  think  Br.  Hennen  is  right  in  re- 
commending them  to  be  tied.— (On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  264.)  There  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  however, 
in  ordinary  cases,  nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hey,  who,  in  consequence  of  having  seen  a  few  in- 
stances of  bleeding  from  the  femoral  vein,  generally 
enclosed  that  vessel  in  the  ligature  along  with  the  ar- 
tery.—'Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  530,  cd.2.)  This 
method  was  sanctioned  by  the  eminent  Desault,  who 
says,  that  if  the  vein  be  left  open,  and  the  bandage  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb  be  too  tight,  the  flood  regur- 
gitates downwards,  and  hemorrhage  takes  place,  as  this 
surgeon  assures  us  he  has  often  seen.  When  the  vein 
and  artery  lie  close  together,  as  often  happens,  one 
branch  of  the  forceps  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ar- 
tery, and  the  other  into  the  vein,  which  being  done,  the 
two  vessels  are  to  be  drawn  out  together,  and  included 
in  one  ligature,  but  if  they  are  not  so  near  together, 
they  must  be  tied  separately.— (Euvres  Chir.  de 
Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  550,  8vo.  Paris,  1801.)  At 
St.  Bartholomew's,  it  is  not  the  usual  practice  to  tie  the 
femoral  vein  ;  and  except  in  particular  cases,  I  consider 
the  custom  wrong,  because  a  ligature  on  a  large  vein 
sometimes  excites  a  dangerous  and  fatal  inflammation 
within  the  vessel,  while  the  intervention  of  the  vein 
between  the  one  side  of  the  circle  of  the  ligature  and 
the  artery,  must  rather  tend  to  hinder  the  thread  from 
operating  in  the  most  desirable  manner  upon  the  lat- 
ter vessel. 

The  wound  is  now  to  be  evenly  closed  with  strips  of 
sticking  plaster,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  skin  may  (brm 
a  straight  line  across  the  face  of  the  stump.  This  was 
the  mode  commended  by  Alanson,  and  is  what  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  generality  of  surgeons  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  advised  by  Graefe. —  (Normen  fur  die  Abl. 
grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  106.  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  208.)  Over  these  plasters  and  the  ends  of  the  liga- 
tures it  is  best  to  place  some  pieces  of  lint,  spread  with 
the  unguentum  cetaceum,  in  order  to  keep  such  lint 
from  sticking,  wliich  becomes  an  exceedingly  trouble- 
some circumstance  when  the  dressings  are  to  be  re- 
moved. I  am  decidedly  averse  to  the  general  plan  of 
loading  the  stump  with  a  large  mass  of  plasters, 
pledgets,  compresses,  flannels,  <kc. ;  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  pledget  of 
simple  ointment  should  not  suffice,  when  supported  by 
two  cross  bandages  and  a  common  linen  roller,  applied 
spirally  round  the  limb  from  above  downwards.  The 
first  turn  of  the  roller,  indeed,  should  be  fixed  round 
the  pelvis,  while  the  lower  circles  secure  the  cross  ban- 
dages, often  called  the  Malta  cross,  over  the  end  of  the 
stump.  It  is  also  an  excellent  method  to  leave  some 
little  interspaces  between  the  plasters,  and  in  summer 
to  keep  the  linen  bandages  constantly  wet  with  cold 
water.  In  this  way  any  discharge  will  readily  escape, 
and  the  parts,  being  kept  cool,  will  be  less  disposed  to 
hemorrhage  and  inflammation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  states,  that  he  has  seldom  suc- 
ceeded with  Ins  stumps  above  the  elbow  or  knee  wher. 
a  roller  was  not  employed,  which,  he  says,  prevents 
retraction  of  the  muscles  and  extensive  suppuration 
After  applying  the  roller,  and  bringing  the  integuments 
og3ther,  he  merely  pots  three  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter over  the  wound,  and  one  round  the  stump  to  keep 
the  ends  of  the  plaster  in  their  place:  in  hot  weather 
hei applies  a  lotion  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water.— (Lot 
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!  am  completely  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Alanson,  ttiat 

■  ap,  sometimes  placed  over  all  the 

:  not  f >«  1 1  on  with  a  great  deal 

of  care,  has  a  tendencj  to  push  the  skin  backwards  from 

the  extremity  ol  tin  stump;  and  as  it  must  also  heat 

the  pari,  lis  employment  should  he  discontinued. 

Impossible,  the  dressings  should  never  be  removed 

n   Hie  fourth  day,  not  reckoning  the  one  on  which 

the  amputation  is  performed;  and  sir  Astley  Cooper 

ii  or  eighth  day,  merely  removing 

fourth  one  sin  pot  plaster  ill  order  to  let  out  any 
confined  matter.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  150.)  Monro 
also  tel  down  the  fifth,  siXta,  or  seventh  day  as  gene- 
rally soon  amngh  lor  the  Change  of  the  dressings. 
He  »:..  lis,  however,  that  if  the  smell  of  the  wound 
oik,, ii.i  become  offensive, the  outer  dressings  maybe 
removed  sooner.  Even  when  the  dressings  arc  to  be 
taken  away,  ii  will  frequently  be  found  useful  not  to 

'  one  strip  of  plaster;  but  the  stump  must  be 
made  Clean,  and  any  discharge  washed  away,  'these 
nid  other  valuable  precepts,  derived  from  the  eminent 
Dr.  A.  .Monro  si  nior,  are  worthy  their  great  source, 
and  H  9  of  them  promises  to  be  acknow- 

br  ever. 

manner  of  renewing  the  dressings  of  stumps  is 
indeed  a  very  important  business,  which  should  never 
be  intrusted  to  mere  novices;   for  in  taking  off'  the 

of  mh  king  plaster,  if  great  care  be  not  taken, 
light  and  newly-formed  adhesions  may  be  torn 
asunder.  Thus,  as  Air.  A.  C.  Hutchison  has  remarked, 
if  the  strap  be  pulled  off  by  holding  one  end  of  it  at 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  adhering  part,  the  llap 
will  lie  raised  up  with  it,  and  thus  a  separation  of  the 
newly-united  parts  will  be  produced.  "  My  plan,"  says 
he,  "  is  to  reflect  the  raised  end  of  the  strap  close  down 
upon  the  adhering  pail, and  to  bring  it  gently  forwards 
with  one  hand,  while  the  removing  part  of  the  strap  is 
followed  by  two  lingers  of  the  other  placed  upon  the 
r>km,  tec;  and  when  one  end  is  detached  from  its  ad- 
ln  sum,  as  far  as  the  line  of  incision  on  the  face  of  the 
stump,  in  like  manner  the  other  end  is  brought  down 
and  wholly  removed."— (Pract.  Obs.  p.  46.) 
In  order  to  lacilitate  the  removal  of  the  plasters,  and 

the  patient  B  great  deal  of  pain,  1  have  always 
followed  the  plan  of  letting  warmish  water  drop  over 
them  from  a  sponge  for  a  few  minutes  previously  to 
the  attempt  to  remove  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
treatment,  U  is  also  a  valuable  rule  never  to  let  every 
strap  ol   plaster  he  off  at  once,  so  as  to  leave  the  flesh 

unsupported.     Some  skill  and  care  are  also  inva- 
aecessary,  to  avoid  pulling  away  the  ligatures 

With  t lie  dressings. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six.  days  the  surgeon  may  begin 
to  try,  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  whether  any  of  the 
.  observing  rather  to  twist  than  sud- 
denly pull  them  directly  outwards.  However,  he 
should  not  use  the  smallest  fbrce,  nor  persist,  if  the  trial 
create  pain.  One  would  hardly  try  whether  the  liga- 
ture on  the  main  artery  were  loose  before  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day.  Il  minute  ligatures  made  of  dentist's  silk 
lie  employed,  and  both  their  ends  cot  oil  close  to  the 
knot,  of  course  this  delicate  business  ot  'trying  to  get 
rid  of  the  irritation  of  these  foreign  bodies  is  entirely 
supersede, I 

Though   in  the  above  account  I  have  directed  the 

of  the  wound,  after  the  amputation  of  the  thigh, 

to  he  brought  together  m  such  a  way  that  the  wound 

shaD  appear  as  a  line  across  the  face  of  the  stump,  yet 

there  are  instances  in  which  the  bone  seems   most 

and  convenient!)  covered,  by  making  the  line  of 

the  wound  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Mr.  ii.  Bell,  indeed,  generally  approved  of  it,  as  af- 
fording a  ready  outlet  tor  matter;  it.  is  likewise  directed 
by  Mr.  <'.  iieii  (Op.  Surgery,  vol.  1),  by  Roux  (Mem. 
sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaie,  apres  l'Amp. 
p.  1 1 ),  and  by  Dr.  Henneti  (On  Military  Surgerv,  p.  205, 
ed.  ■„'  . 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  objects  to  it, 
because  h  seems  to  htm,  that  when  a  stump  thus  put 
up  is  laid  on  a  pillow,  the  pressure  tends  to  separate 
and  ojien  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.— (Pract.  Obs. 
00  Surgerv,  p.  37. 'j 

Ii  is  curious  to  remark,  however,  that  the  thing 
which  leads  this  gentleman  to  disapprove  of  the  plan, 
is  one  w  inch  would  be  urged  In  its  favour  by  Roux  and 

s other  surgeons,  who  actually  take  the  precaution 

of  never  closing  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  in  order 
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that  whatever  discharge  occurs  may  find  a  ready  out 
let.— (Mem.  cit.  p.  14.) 

Mr.  Alanson  objected  to  this  method,  asserting  that 
the  cicatrix  afterward  became  situated  immediately 
over  the  end  of  the  bone,  the  pressure  of  which  was 
very  likely  to  make  the  part  ulcerate.  However,  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  I  have  seen  the  edges  of  the 
wound  occasionally  brought  together  in  the  perpendi- 
cular direction,  and  capital  stumps  made  in  this  man- 
ner. In  a  case  in  which  I  assisted  Mr.  Ramsden  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
up  the  wound  in  a  common  manner,  the  bone  seemed 
to  make  considerable  pressure  against  the  skin,  which 
did  not  happen  when  the  line  of  the  wound  was  made 
in  the  other  direction,  which  of  course  was  immedi- 
ately adopted.  Mr.  Hey  has  noticed  this  subject  as 
follows :  the  integuments  and  muscles  may  be  brought 
into  contact  by  pressing  either  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior parts  or  the  sides  of  the  thigh  together.  The 
former  method,  by  the  gradual  retraction  of  the  poste- 
rior muscles,  causes  the  integuments  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  stump  to  cover  more  completely  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bone.  The  latter  method  causes  the  inte- 
guments and  muscles  to  meet  each  other  the  more 
readily,  and  therefore  is  to  be  preferred  when  the  quan- 
tity of  soft  parts  preserved  is  somewhat  deficient. — 
(Pract.  Obs.  on  Surgery,  p.  533,  edit.  2.) 

The  plan  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  toge- 
ther alter  amputation,  so  that  they  may  unite  by  tho 
first  intention,  has  received,  for  many  years  past,  the 
universal  approbation  of  British  surgeons.  It  is  their 
general  practice  in  the  treatment  of  all  incised  wounds. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  pride  of  English  surgery ;  for 
in  nothing  does  she  display  more  convincingly  her  su- 
periority. Baron  Larrey,  however,  in  cases  of  ampu- 
tation, disapproves  of  the  attempt  to  unite  the  wound 
by  the  first  intention,  and  merely  brings  forward  its 
edges  somewhat  towards  each  other  with  a  piece  of 
linen,  that  covers  the  whole  of  the  wound,  and  has 
small  holes  cut  in  it  for  the  passage  of  the  discharge. 
— (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  379.)  This  piece  of  linen 
is  supported  with  a  moderately  tight  roller. 

M.  Roux,  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  wondered 
to  see  British  surgeons  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  union 
by  the  first  intention,  as  to  adopt  it  after  all  amputa- 
tions. "C'est  pareillemcnt  abuser  de  la  reunion  im- 
mediate que  de  l'appliquer  en  toute  circonstance  A  la 
plaie  qui  r^sulte  de  i'amputation  des  membres.  J'en- 
tends  parler  de  I'amputation  dans  la  continuite  des 
membres,  et  plus  particuli^rement  encore  de  I'amputa- 
tion circulaire." — (P.  12H.  Paralkie  de  la  Chirurgio  An- 
glaise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Franchise,  8vo.  Paris,  1 S 1 5.  > 
But  M.  Roux  has  curiously  omitted  to  explain  in  his 
book  what  are  the  advantages  of  not  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together,  and  why  he  calls  prejudice  the 
partiality  to  a  method,  the  superior  efficacy  of  which  is 
continually  demonstrated  in  every  hospital  of  London 
He  does  not  indeed  presume  to  condemn  the  practice 
altogether  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  allows  it  to  be  proper 
in  certain  eases ;  yet  he  contends  that  it  ought  to  be 
confined  within  particular  limits. — (P.  130.  See  also 
Mem.  et  Obs.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaio 
apr<*s  l'Amputation,  <tc.  8vo.  Paris,  1814.) 

In  this  tract,  which  is  well  drawn  up,  Roux  proves 
most  convincingly  the  benefits  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention after  amputation  of  the  thigh  by  the  circular 
incision ;  but,  strangely  enough,  his  prejudices  hinder 
him  from  advising  the  practice  to  be  extended  to  other 
amputations.  He  does  not  positively  condemn  it  in 
the  arm,  though  he  thinks  the  method  less  necessary, 
because  amputation  there  is  less  dangerous  than  in  the 
thigh,  &c— (P.  45.)  To  such  futile  reasoning  is  this 
author  reduced  by  the  unsoundness  of  his  doctrine. 
He  also  deems  the  attempt  at  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion counterindicated  where  limbs  are  amputated  for 
injuries  which  violently  contuse  and  crush  the  parts 
(P.  48),  and  where  the  limb  is  much  wasted.— (P.  50.) 
In  the  latter  condition,  however,  he  thinks  Desault's 
flap-amputation  may  be  done,  and  an  effort  made  to  heal 
the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  one  case  he  did  this  with 
38. — (P.  51.) 

Richerand  informs  us  that  Dubois  at  Paris  follows 
the  plan  with  a  success  equal  to  that  of  the  London 
surgeons.  For  some  years  past,  he  has  himself  also 
constantly  endeavoured  to  accomplish  union  by  the 
first  intention,  after  all  the  amputations  which  he  has 
had  occasion  to  practise,  and  he  succeeds  at  least  in 
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three  out  of  four.  "  The  method  is  preferable,"  says 
he,  "to  the  old  one,  in  whatever  point  of  view  .t  is  con- 
sidered. This  union  is  more  expeditious ;  a  tew  days 
being  sufficient  lor  its  completion.  A  woman,  whose 
thigh  I  took  ofT  in  1S10.  was  very  well  in  a  week,  >V  e. 
Besides  the  advantage  ofa  quick  cure,  and  such  qui,  k 
BOSS  is  especially  of  great  importance  where  the  patient 
has  been  much  reduced,  so  that  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  bear  a  long  suppuration,  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention has  the  recommendation  of  saving  the  patient 
from  a  great  deal  of  pain,  the  flap  of  integuments,  with 

which  the  bleeding  surface  of  the  stump  is  covered, 
being  much  less  irritating  to  the  flesh  than  the  softest 
charpic  would  he,  &c.  Three  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  During 
this  interval  I  have  performed  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  amputations,  and  the  utility  of  immediate 
union  has  been  more  and  more  proved  to  me." — (Noso- 
graphie  Chirurg.  p.  475.  177,  edit.  4.) 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  other  encomiums  on 
the  practice,  Richerand,  like  other  French  surgeons,  is 
not  an  advocate  for  it  inn  rtain  cases  ;  as,  for  instance, 
limbs  shattered  by  gun-shot  wounds,  or  affected  with 
hospital  gangrene.'  Here,  he  maintains,  that  it  hardly 
ever  succeeds.— (P.  478.)  But  though  it  be  true  that 
amputations  alter  gun-shot  wounds  do  not  generally 
he  il  so  well  as  many  other  cases,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  do  sometimes  unite  more  or  less  by  the  first 
intention ;  and  why  should  not  the  chance  be  taken  ? 
It  's  productive  of  no  danger;  there  is  nothing  better 
to  be  tried;  and  if  it  fail,  what  is  the  harm?  Why, 
the  wound  will  then  heal  by  suppuration  and  the  gra- 
nulating process,  just  as  soon  as  if  the  hollow  of  the 
stump  had  been  filled  with  eharpie  or  left  open  ;  it  will 
in  fact  heal  in  a  way  which  is  less  advantageous  than 
union  by  the  first  intention,  but  which  is  the  best  which 
can  now  happen. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  practice 
of  healing  the  wound  by  the  first  intention  after  am- 
putation is  less  general  in  France  than  it  is  in  England; 
a  circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  fact  of  its  being  much  newer  to  the  French  than  to 
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over  the  stump  to  keep  the  edges  approximated  withemt 


diseased,  tins  may  be  attempted  ;  but  il  the  Stump  tj. 

,' s, d  be  cut,  and  a  poultice  apphel. 

Whenonlj  a  part  of  thestump  has  appearedto  slough, 
I  have  (bund  the  spiritus  camphora,  afone  or  diluted  with 
a  watery  solution  of  opium,  applied  with  the  lint,  very 
on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  104) 

The  reasons  which  led  Mr.  Guthrie  to  incline  to  the 
plan  of  not  bringing  together  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  ,ases  of  tins  description,  must  be  learned  by  refer- 
ence to  his  own  valuable  work.  His  cases  and  ar- 
guments are  entitled  to  serious  consideration ;  and 
though  they,  as  well  as  the  observations  oi  Hon  k  (Mem, 
sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  laPlaie  apres  I'Amputa- 
tion,  8vo.  Paris,  1814),  leave  me  unconvinced  ot  the  use- 
fulness of  not  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  to- 
gether immediately  alter  the  amputation  of  bad  com- 
p -in  I  fractures  there  arc  some  of  h?.S  oboer  .  :  .ns  r:: 
spectingthe  injurious  effects  of  too  much  pi 
certain  conditions  of  the  stump,  perfer.  I 
my  own  sentiments.  At  present,  I  have  never  seen  any 
case  of  amputation  in  which  1  should  not.  ha-,  i 
the  surgeon  wrong,  had  he  not  brought  the  sides  of  the 
wound  together  directly  after  the  operation,  so  as  to  af- 
aance  of  union  by  the  first  intention 

[A  mode  of  amputating  the  thigh  with  two  flaps  was 
proposed  a  few  years  since  by  Professor  J.  B.  Dayidge, 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  combines  several 
important  advantages. 

The  first  incision  is  made  with  the  large  knife  on  the 
outside  and  inside  of  the  thigh  through  the  integu- 
ment, so  as  to  surround  the  limb,  with  the  exception  of 
an  inch  or  more  in  the  centre  above  and  below.  The 
surgeon  having  calculated  the  size  of  the  naps  required, 
which  are  to  be  as  long  as  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
limb,  makes  with  a  scalpel  a  second  and  third  inci- 
sion through  the  skin,  in  form  of  the  letter  V,  com- 
mencing above  the  centre  of  the  space  left  vacant  on 
the  superior  and  inferior  surface,  and  continued  until 
its  diverging  extremities  reach  the"  ends  of  the  semi 
circular  euts  first  mentioned.    The  flaps  of  integu 


us.  Ever)"  improvement  must  encounter  (bra  time  the  I  ment  are  then  dissected  back  until  they  equal  in  length 
opposition  of  prejudice ;  but  one  so  important  as  that 
which  we  are  considering,  must  at  length  prevail  and 
meet  with  universal  adoption.  Our  extraordinary  par- 
tiality to  union  by  the  first  intention  arises  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  superior  ellicacy,  and  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  goodness  of  English  surgery  in  respect  to 
wounds.  The  observations  of  Roux  and  Richerand 
tend  to  prove,  that  they  are  not  altogether  unaware  of  its 
advantages,  and  they  therefore  recommend  it  for  certain 
cases  ;  but  their  backwardness  to  extend  it  to  all  ampu- 
tations without  exception,  is  little  in  favour  of  the 
comparison  which  they  are  so  fond  of  making  of 
French  With  English  surgery.  Even  the  justly  emi- 
nent Dupuytren  still  fills  the  hollow  of  the  stump  with 
eharpie.— (Syme,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ. 
No.  78,  p.  32.) 

However,  that  stumps  may  fall  into  a  state  in  which 
the  pressure  of  all  plasters  and  bandages  whatever 
should  be  most  carefully  avoided  and  emollient  poul- 
tices used,  is  a  truth  of  which  every  surgeon  of  expe- 
rience must  be  fully  convinced.  Tliis  happens  when- 
ever the  parts  are  affected  with  considerable  tension, 
inflammation,  and  swelling,  or  painful  acute  abscesses. 
There  is  also  no  utility  in  keeping  the  edges  of  the 
wound  very  closely  compressed  together  when  all 
chance  of  adhesion  is  past,  and  the  parts  must  heal  by 
the  granulating  process.  My  friend  Mr.  Guthrie,  after 
amputations  performed  from  necessity  in  parts  not  in  a 
healthy  state,  as  in  most  secondary  amputations  after 
compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  does  not  insist  upon 
the  edges  of  the  wound  being  brought  into  close  contact 
by  sticking  plaster,  compress,  and  bandage.  In  these 
cases,  he  also  recommends  the  bone  to  be  sawed  an  inch 
shorter  than  usual,  or  than  would  bo  necessray  under 
Other  circumstances,  in  order  to  prevent  its  protrusion, 
and  the  ligatures  to  be  cut  off  close  to  the  knots,  so  as 
to  lessen  irritation.  The  iuteguments  and  muscles 
are  to  be  brought  forwards  and  retained  so  by  a  mode- 
rately tight  roller,  but  not  laid  down  against  the  bone. 
Some  fine  lint,  smeared  with  cerate  or  oil,  is  to  be  put 
the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  a  niece  of  linen 
and  a  Malta  cross  over  it,  supported  by  a  few  light 
turns  of  the  roller.  "  In  some  cases,"  says  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, '■  I  have  put  one  and  even  two  straps  of  plaster 


a  little  more  than  the  semi-diameter  of  the  limb,  to  al- 
low for  the  retraction  that  may  occur.  A  circular  inci- 
sion is  then  made  through  the  muscles  down  to  the 
bone  with  the  large  knife.  The  bone  is  then  denuded  for 
an  inch  or  two,  the  retractor  employed,  and  the  bone 
sawed  off  at  the  edge  of  the  divided  flesh.  The  arte- 
ries are  then  secured,  the  muscles  drawn  down,  the 
ligatures  so  arranged  as  to  come  out  of  the  superior 
and  inferior  angles  of  the  wound,  and  the  flaps  are 
brought  together  and  kept  in  place  by  adhesive  straps, 
supported  by  a  cross  bandage,  roller,  &c.  By  this  am- 
putation the  bone  is  cut  off  an  inch  or  more  within  the 
actual  face  of  the  stump,  and  the  flaps  of  integument 
having  the  angle  cut  out  above  and  below  do  not  pre- 
sent that  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  lump  or  puck- 
ering, formed  at  the  angles  after  the  common  circular 
amputation.  I  have  seen  this  operation  performed  by 
Dr.  Davidge  and  others  with  singular  success.  The 
stump  heals  by  the  first  intention,  without  any  of  tho 
delays  which  are  often  encountered  with  the  common 
flap-operation,  and  I  prefer  it  for  the  arm  as  well  as  the 
thigh,  unless  the  limb  be  much  emaciated.— Reese.] 

HEMORRHAGE   AFTER   AMPUTATION. 

Bleeding  after  the  operation  is  of  two  kinds  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  when  it  occurs.  The  first  takes  place 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  Hence 
an  assistant  should  always  be  left  with  the  patient, 
with  directions  carefully  and  repeatedly  to  look  at  the 
stump;  and  if  any  bleeding  should  arise,  to  apply  the 
tourniquet  until  farther  aid  be  obtained.  In  case  no 
assistant  can  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  as  must  fre- 
quently happen  in  country  practice,  the  tou  n 
be  leftslackly  round  the  limb,  and  the  nurse  orp 
himself  directed  to  turn  the  screw  of  the  instrument,  in 
order  to  tighten  it  in  case  of  need.  A  slack  tourniquet 
left  round  the  limb  after  amputation  cannot  do  harm, 
and  its  not  having  been  ready  in  this  way  has  cost 

many  patients  their  lives,  asl  have  known,,,' see  of. 

has  often  been  known  to 
SZr from  the  pressure  of  a  tight  bandage  round  the 
stump.  AS  Monro  observes,  the  circular  turns  of  the 
&^n  "'"'•  m™\  ^p  the  return  of  blood  in 
the  cutaneous  veins,  and  thus  by  makiiur  a  ereater  r,> 
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twrtanro  to  the  Wood  in  the  n.rt£f  \hich  anastomose 
with  tiirni,  occasion  the  contracting'power  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  to  dilate,  and  force  more  blood  into  their 
other  brandies,  but  these  being  cot  in  the  amputation 
will  pour  out  their  blood,  and  so  hemorrhage  is  brought 
on.  M.ikmtr  much  pressure  round  tin-  stump  is  highly 
deferring  of  reprobation;  and  whenever  there  is  an 
universal  oozing  of  blood  I  would  recommend  tna  ope- 
rator to  be  snn:  that  the  circulation  in  the  superficial 
veins  is  not  Impeded  by  the  tightness  of  any  bandage  or 
tourniquet. 

II'  the  bleeding  should  not  be  from  an  artery  of  conse- 
qnence,  the  application  of  linen  dipped  in  cold  water  will 
sometimes  check  it,  and  (lie  disagreeable  necessity  for 
removing  the  dressings  and  opening  the  wound  may 
thus  be  avoided. 

Bat  it  often  happens  that  the  wound  must  be  opened, 
and  the  bleeding  vessel  tied.  This  is  a  very  painful 
proceeding,  and  when  the  dressings  have  been  applied 
some  hoars,  bo  thai  the  stomp  lias  had  time  to  inflame, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  suffering  to  which  the  patient  is 
now  ■objected,  Here  we  see  the  prudence  of  being 
particularly  careful  at    tirst   to   tie  every  suspicious 

'I'lic  second  sort  of  hemorrhage  after  amputation 
arises  from  ulceration  of  the  large  arteries,  and  may 

i  nili  litter  the  operation,  when  the  ligatures 

are  all  away,  and  the  patient  seems  nearly  well. 

Two  such  cases  are  related  by  Mr.  Hromfield. — (Vol. 
i,  p.  807.)  Now  that  the  plan  of  covering  the  stump 
with  sound  skin  is  adopted,  this  kind  of  bleeding  is  less 
common  than  formerly.  When  the  bleeding  vessel  is 
large  there  is  DO  chance  of  putting  the  patient  out  of 
danger,  except  by  cutting  down  to  the  vessel  and  tying 
it.  The  trunk  of  the  vessel,  however,  may  sometimes 
be  more  conveniently  tied  than  the  bleeding  branch 
Itself. 

i\lr.  Hey  makes  mention  of  a  particular  sort  of  he- 
morrhage alter  the  operation  :  "  I  have  seen,"  says 
he,  "a  few  instances  of  the  integuments  becoming  so 
contracted  after  the  operation  as  to  compress  the  veins 
just  above  the  extremity  of  the  stum]),  and  bring  on 
after  some  hours  a  copious  hemorrhage.  When  it  has 
appeared  dear  to  me  that  the  hemorrhage  was  venous,  I 
have  made  a  division  of  the  integuments  on  one  side 
<tf  the  thigh,  sufficient  to  remove  the  stricture,  and  this 
method  has  immediately  suppressed  the  hemorrhage." 
—(P.  530,  edit.  2.) 

1  have  never  \et  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  hemor- 
rhage was  unequivocally  produced  by  a  contraction  of 
the  Integuments.  J>r.  Etennen  says  that  he  has  seen 
only  one  example,  and  it  was  successfully  treated  by 
loosening  the  bandage  and  moistening  the  dressings 
with  cold  water.— (On  Military  Surgery,  p.  264,  ed.  2.) 
Doubts  may  therefore  be  entertained,  whether  the 
cause  was  the  pressure  of  the  integuments  or  of  the 
roller  on  the  veins. 

In  Mr.  Guthrie's  truly  practical  work  there  are  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  hemorrhages  which,  in  an 
irritable  and  sloughing  state  of  a  stump,  frequently 
take  place  from  the  email  branches,  or  from  the  main 
trunks  of  the  arteries,  in  consequence  of  ulceration. 
It  is  says  hej  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  bleeding 
vessel,  or.  when  discovered,  to  secure  it  on  the.  face  of 
the  stump;  liir.  as  die  ulcerative  process  has  not 
ceased,  and  the  end  of  the  artery,  which  is  to  be  se- 
cured, is  not  sound,  no  healthy  action  takes  place.  The 
ligature  very  soon  cuts  its  way  through, or  is  thrown 
off,  and  the  hemorrhage  returns;  or  some  other  branch 
is  opened,  and  another  ligature  is  required  which  is 
equally  nucertain ;  and  under  this  succession  of  liga- 
tures ami  hemorrhages  the  patient,  dies.  Here  cutting 
down  to  the  principal  artery  in  preference  to  another 
amputation  has  often  succeeded;  but  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  fails,  and  amputation  becomes  ultimately 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  it  is  allowed  that  tins 
maj  also  fad.  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Guthrie 
himself  to  be  an  advocate  m  most  cases  for 
i  artery  in  the  tirst  instance:  and  if  this  pro- 
hould  col  answer,  he  would  then  amputate. 
However,  the  practice  of  taking  up  the  artery,  he 
i  be  adopted  indiscriminately,  the  doc- 
trines it  aneurism  not  being  here  applicable 

1  d  vessel  with  an  external  opening.  "In 
r  ition  is  less  certain  than  in  the  arm, 
and  especially  if  il  is  not  the  mam  artery  that  blei 
lor  the  branch  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  may  | 
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come  from  the  profunda,  and  tying  the  artery  in  the 
groin  on  .'such  opinion  would  be  doing  a  serious  ope- 
ration, and  one  which  probably  would  not  succeed  ;  for 
the  anastomosing  branches  would  restore  the  circula 
tion  in  the  stump  in  a  short  time,  and  again  establish 
the  bleeding.  If  it  is  the  femoral  artery  that  bleeds, 
and  the  ligature  is  applied  high,  it  is  very  liable  to  a 
return  of  hemorrhage.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the 
part  from  which  the  bleeding  comes  should  be  well 
studied,  and  the  shortest  distance  from  the  stump  care- 
fully noted,  at  which  compression  on  the  artery  com- 
mands the  bleeding ;  and  at  this  spot  the  ligature  should 
be  applied,  provided  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  stump." — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  105,  106.)  Thus  far  the  advice  seems  to  me  correct 
and  valuable ;  but  where  the  hemorrhage  could  be  re- 
strained by  taking  up  the  artery  in  the  groin,  though  not 
lower  down,  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  preferring  ampu- 
tation to  this  other  less  severe  operation,  provided  the 
efficiency  of  a  ligature  above  the  profunda  be  proved 
in  the  manner  judiciously  recommended  by  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, viz.  by  means  of  pressure. 

The  following  is  the  counsel  offered  by  Mr.  Hey: 
"When  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  amputating  a 
limb  that  has  suffered  great  contusion,  though  the  ope- 
ration is  performed  upon  a  part  apparently  sound,  the 
wound  sometimes  becomes  sloughy  and  ill-conditioned 
No  good  granulations  arise  to  cover  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries ;  but  the  ligatures  cut  through  these  ves- 
sels, or  becoming  loose,  cease  to  make  a  sufficient  pres- 
sure upon  them,  and  hence  repeated  hemorrhages  ensue. 
This  is  a  dangerous  state  for  a  patient ;  for  if  the 
vessels  are  taken  up  afresh  with  the  needle,  the  he- 
morrhage will  now  and  then  return  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.  In  such  cases,  the  application  of 
dry  sponge  cut  transversely,  as  directed  by  Mr.  White 
(Cases  in  Surgeryj,  has  been  Ibund  singularly  useful, 
and  has  saved  the  life  of  the  patient.  But  a  constant 
pressure  must  be  kept  upon  the  pieces  of  sponge  by  the 
fingers  of  a  succession  of  assistants,  till  granulations 
begin  to  arise  upon  the  stump,  and  the  prospect  of  fu- 
ture hemorrhage  disappears.  This  method  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  after  amputation  on  the  thigh  or 
leg,  where  the  great  vessels  are  deeply  seated.  In  the 
arm,  above  the  elbow,  where  the  vessels  are  more  su- 
perficial, the  great  artery  may  be  taken  up  with  a  por 
tion  of  muscular  flesh  above  the  surface  of  the  stump, 
by  making  first  an  incision  through  the  integuments. 
My  colleague,  Mr.  Logan,  bos  done  this  twice  within 
the  last  year  with  complete  success,  when  repeated 
ligatures,  applied  in  the  usual  way,  had  failed. 

"  In  the  morbid  sloughy  state  of  the  stump 
above-mentioned,  the  application  of  lint,  soaked 
in  a  liquid  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  lemon- 
juice  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  has  been  found  very 
advantageous,  and  has  caused  it  to  put  on  soon  a 
healthy  aspect."— (P.  536,  537,  edit.  2.) 

[When  this  operation  is  necessary  in  crowded  hos- 
pitals, where  hospital  gangrene  is  prevailing,  Delpech 
recommends  the  practice  of  cutting  off  the  ligatures 
close  to  the  knots  on  the  vessels,  so  that  the  lips  of  the 
wound  may  be  more  completely  and  accurately  brought 
together. 

Ily  this  means,  as  his  experience  has  taught  him, 
the  risk  of  the  wound  being  affected  is  materially  les- 
sened. The  small  particles  of  the  ligatures  enclosed 
in  the  stump,  he  says,  are  discharged  at  a  period  when 
the  patient  has  regained  strength  enough  to  be  moved 
into  a  healthy  atmosphere,  little  openings  being  pro- 
duced for  their  escape,  and  healing  up  again  within 
twenty-four  hours.  He  assures  us  that  he  has  never 
seen  the  practice  give  rise  to  an  abscess.  Delpech  is 
led  by  the  view  he  takes  of  the  consequences  of  suppn 
ration,  and  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  to  prefer 
bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  alter  ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  so  that  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  may 
be  transverse  and  not  perpendicular.  His  reason  is, 
that  most  of  the  ligatures  winch  unavoidably-  produce 
suppuration  are  placed  on  brunches  of  the  profunda  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  limb,  consequently  here  the 
greatest  contraction  follows  cicatrization,  and  the  ante- 
rior flap  is  thereby  drawn  over  the  extremity  of  the 
bone  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. —  Chirurg 
Clinique,  t.  2,  p.  395.)  The  same  author  gives  an  in- 
stance of  the  tailure  of  a  seton  to  unite  a  broken  thigh- 
bone, where  no  union  had  followed  a  long  trial  of  com- 
mon means  ;   and  he  was  in  the  end  com  relied  to 
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nmputatc  the  limb  at  the  hip  joint ;  the  second  example 
of  his  performing  this  severe  operation. — (P.  460.) 
Under  certain  circumstances  be  is  an  advocate  for  the 
excision  of  diseased  joints  in  preference  to  amputa- 
tion; and  refers  the  union  of  the  bones  in  tins  case, 
not  to  the  same  process  by  which  fractures  arc  united, 
but  to  the  production  of  a  fibrous  substance  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  cicatrix.  Several  successful  ex- 
amples of  the  practice  are  recorded. — (P.  472.)  With 
respect  to  uncured  fractures,  I  have  now  one  under  my 
care  in  the  King's  Bench.  The  accident  happened  two 
vears  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  have  recommended  the  trial 
of  a  seton. — Pref.j 

ON    PROTRUSION    OF   THE   BONK. 

It  is  clearly  proved  by  the  observations  of  M.  Louis, 
that  this  disagreeable  consequence  may  be  generally 
prevented  bv  taking  care  to  divide  the  loose  muscles 
first,  and  (after  their  complete  retraction,  winch  will 
be  favoured  by  no  band  or  tourniquet  being  applied 
round  the  limb,)  by  observing  to  divide  with  a  bistoury 
the  muscles  which  adhere  to  the  bone  ;  for  instance, 
the  crural  muscle,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  vasti  and 
triceps  to  the  spine  of  the  femur.  By  this  method,  the 
bone  may  be  sawn  three  finger-breadths  higher  than 
it  could  be  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  beginning  with 
the  division  of  the  loose  muscles,  and  concluding  with 
that  of  others  attached  to  the  bone. 

The  protrusion  of  the  bones  will  never  take  place 
so  long  as  they  are  immediately  encompassed  with  the 
fleshy  substance  of  the  muscles :  this  proposition  is 
table.  The  state  of  the  skin,  whether  longer 
or  shorter,  conduces  nothing  to  this  protrusion  ;  nor 
will  the  inconvenience  be  prevented  by  drawing  the 
skin  upwards  and  preserving  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 
— (See  Mem.  sur  la  .Saille  de  l'Os  apres  l'amputation, 
in  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  5,  p.  273,  edit,  in 
12ma) 

As  Mr.  Outline  has  observed,  a  protrusion  of  the 
bone,  after  sloughing  of  the  stump,  or  other  accidental 
circumstances,  will  sometimes  happen  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  but  he  thinks  it 
may  almost  always  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the 
following  rules  :— 1.  To  leave  the  integuments  attached 
to  the  muscles,  instead  of  turning  them  back.  2.  When 
the  muscles  are  cut  through  in  a  slanting  direction, 
upwards  and  inwards,  or  even  directly  downwards,  to 
separate  them  from  the  bone,  so  that  it  may  appear  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cone  as  a  depressed  point.  3.  To 
cut  the  bone  short,  and  to  keep  the  thigh  constantly 
bandaged  from  the  trunk  during  the  cure,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  If,  says  Mr. 
Guthrie,  a  surgeon  find,  directly  alter  the  operation, 
that  the  bone  cannot  be  well  covered,  he  should  imme- 
diately saw  off  as  much  more  of  it  as  will  reduce  it 
to  its  proper  length  The  error  may  be  remedied  at 
this  moment  with  very  little  inconvenience  in  com- 
parison with  what  must  afterward  be  encountered  if 
the  opportunity  be  neglected. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  109.)  For  some  very  useful  directions  how  to  ban- 
dage and  support  the  soft  parts  with  adhesive  plasters, 
with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the 
hone  to  protrude,  I  refer  to  some  observations  by  Mr. 
Wright. — (SeeBromfield'sChir.  Cases,  &c.  vol.1,  p.  177.) 

Having  explained,  that  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
the  evil  is  to  save  a  sufficiency  of  muscle,  especially 
of  that  muscular  substance  which  is  naturally  most 
near  and  adherent  to  the  bone,  we  shall  next  speak  of 
the  mode  of  relief. 

When  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone  protrudes,  it  of 
course  hinders  cicatrization  and  becomes  itself  affected 
with  necrosis.  By  the  process  of  exfoliation,  the  dead 
portion  of  bone  is  sometimes  thrown  off,  and  a  cure 
follows.  But,  in  general,  this  desirable  change  is  ex- 
tremely tedious,  and  the  result  uncertain,  because  it 
frequently  happens  that,  after  the  piece  of  hone  has 
separated,  the  rest  yet  projects  too  much,  and  the 
stump  still  continues  too  conical  to  heal  firmly  enough 
to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  pressure  of  a  wooden  leg. 
When,  however,  the  end  of  the  bone  forms  only  a  slight 
projection,  and  the  stump  is  not  too  corneal,  it  is  always 
best  to  leave  nature  to  throw  off  the  redundant  exfo- 
liating portion.  In  the  opposite  circumstances,  the  re- 
moval of  all  such  part  of  it  as  cannot  be  covered  by  the 
integuments  is  the  best  practice,  and,  if  well  executed, 
will  effe-ct  a  cure. 
,    This  second  operation  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  to 


the  surgeon,  because  patients  are  apt  to  snspect,  and 
not  without  reason,  thai  the  lirst  was  not  properly 
managed.    Let  me  therefore  repeat,  that  the  surest 

way  of  avoiding  the  evil  is  to  cut  the  deep  muscles 
rather  higher  than  the  superficial  ones,  as  incubated 
byM  Louis  by  which  means  the  hone  will  certainly 
lie  within  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  divided  flesh. 
The  advice  delivered  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Gutline,  1  also 
consider  valuable. 

The  second  performance  of  amputation  is  a  stUl 
more  severe  and  unpleasant  operation;  yet,  as  Dr. 
Hennen  has  explained,  it  sometimes  becomes  neces- 
sary for  osteosarcoma,  extensive  necrosis,  abscesses  of 
the  medulla,  unsuspected  fissure,  phagedena,  or  great 
protrusion  of  bone,  with  an  extensively  diseased  peri- 
osteum, where  the  powers  of  nature  are  inadequate  to 
the  cure.  "  If  the  general  health  is  not  impaired,  and 
the  flesh  does  not  peel  off  from  the  bone,  as  if  it  were 
boded,  the  efforts  of  nature  may  be  trusted  to,  aided  by 
proper  bandaging,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  saw ;  but  when  restless  nights,  intense 
pain,  flushings,  and  irregular  bowels,  with  great  tume- 
faction and  hardness  of  the  stump  take  place,  indi- 
cating approaching  hectic,  and  there  is  evidence  of  an 
irregular  action  of  the  parts,  osseous  matter  becoming 
deposited,  and  forming  a  distinct  tumour  around  the 
stump,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  operate  again  near  the 
trunk."— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  260,  ed.  2.) 
Sometimes  amputation  has  been  considered  necessary 
a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid  protube- 
rance of  the  nerves  of  the  stump,  a  change  noticed  by 
Molinelli,  Morgagni,  Lower,  Arnemann,  and  Prochaska, 
and  always  attended  with  excruciating  pain  and  great 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  sometimes  with  retraction 
of  the  skin,  and  protrusion  of  the  bone.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  Lectures,  relates  one  instance  of  such  a 
stump  high  up  the  arm,  where,  upon  examination  of 
the  part  near  the  axilla,  a  tumour  was  felt, which, when 
touched,  made  the  patient  jump  as  if  he  had  been  elec- 
trified. In  this  case,  as  the  bone  protruded,  amputa- 
tion at  the  shoulder  was  performed.  In  another  ex- 
ample, where  a  leg-stump  was  in  a  painful  irritable 
state  from  a  similar  cause,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effectu- 
ally relieved  the  patient  by  removing  the  diseased  end 
of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  In  a  third  instance,  am- 
putation was  repeated  at  the  patient's  desire,  and  the 
nerves  were  found  enlarged,  forming  a  ganglion  which 
partly  rested  upon  the  extremity  of  the  bone.  Such  a 
degree  of  irritation  had  been  produced  by  it,  that  no 
part  of  the  stump  could  be  touched  without  exciting  a 
kind  of  electric  shock.  In  a  case  that  occurred  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  per- 
formed a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
stump  being  thus  diseased.  A  complete  ganglion,  or 
plexus  of  nerves,  was  found  closely  adhering  to  the 
removed  portion  of  bone,  having  almost  the  appearance 
of  cartilage.  The  os  femoris  was  of  an  unusually 
small  size,  but  the  linea  aspera  larger  than  natural 
—(See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  115 ;  vol.  2,  p.  192.) 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  for  informa- 
tion on  diseases  of  the  bones  of  stumps :  Bonn,  The- 
saurus Ossium  Morborum,  Amst.  1788;  Weidmann 
de  Necrosi  Ossium,  Francof.  1798  ;  Macdonald,  de 
Necrosi  ac  Callo,  Edinb.  1799  •  the  above-mentioned 
Essays  of  M.  Louis ;  Leveille  sur  les  Mai.  des  Os  apres 

iianp"taUun'  Ml;m'  de  la  Socit!tc  d'Emulation,  t.  1,  p. 
148  ;  Von  Hoorn  De  iis,  quae  in  partibus  membri,  prae- 
sertirn  osseis  amputatione  vulneratis,  notanda  sunt ; 
Lugd.  1803.  Roux,  de  la  resection  des  Os  Malades, 
Fans  is  12;  Mem.  de  Physiologie,  &c.  par  Scarpa,  et 
Leveille,  Pans,  1804.) 

SPASMS    OF  THE    STUMP. 

Spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  stump 
is  another  very  afflicting  occurrence.  Such  spasms 
put  the  patient  to  the  greatest  agonv,  tend  to  cause  a 
protrusion  of  the  bone  or  sugar-loaf  stump,  and  in 
some  cases  increase,  affect  the  whole  body,  and  ulti- 
wbchy  ST"  {TL  rBut  tlUs  ^fortunate  affection, 
formed  T^.h™*"-  freqU<mt  after  amputations  P<*: 
after  i"^  a,,Clent  manner>  is  infinitely  less  so 
after  the  modern  improved  plans  of  operating  tvine 
the  vessels,  and  dressing  the  wound  When'  how- 
ever it  does  occur,  the  stump  must  be  kept  from  start- 

1 1,Vsy  ZCTVl  t0/he  pm°w  and  bedJW  on  which 
itbes,  the  flesh  is  to  be  properly  supported  with  a 
bandage  applied   from   the   pelvis  downwards,    and 
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opium  and  the  camphor  mixture  should  be  liberally 
exhibited. —  Encyclopedia  Methodique,  I'artie  chir. 
t.  I,  p.  U3.     Latin's  Surgery,  vol.  3,  dec.) 

FLAP  AMIM  TAT10N    OF    THE    THIOH. 

Although  I  concur  with  the  majority  of  surgeons  in 
regarding  the  operation  *»y  a  circular  incision  the  most 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  no  doubt  can 
exist  about  (he  preference  which  should  be  given  to 
amputating  with  a  Hap  in  particular  examples.  The 
choice,  as  Dr.  Bushe  DBS  Well  remarked,  ought  to  de- 
pend on  the  state  of  the  limb  and  nature  of  the  malady 
requiring  amputation.  "  One  surgeon  is  so  devoted  to 
the  double  circular  incision,  that  he  performs  no  other 
(method),  though  bis  coadjutor  in  the  same  hospital  is 
bigoted  to  the  double  flap-operation,  and  never  ampu- 

i  after  Ibis  manner.  But  the  unprejudiced 
practitioner  will  look  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
adjust  means  accordingly."— (Lancet,  No.  246,  p.  204.) 
Notwithstanding  this  good  doctrine,  however,  Dr. 
Buahe  is  in  reality  very  partial  to  tlap-amputations, 
affirming,  that  there  is  only  one  part,  viz.  the  upper 
third  of  the  leg,  where  he  would  recommend  the  double 
eircular  Incision  to  be  preferred. — (Op.  cit.  p.  207.)  At 
the  same  time,  he  confesses,  that  when  the  arm  is  much 
emaciated  and  flaccid,  Dupuytren's  mode,  with  a  sin- 
gle circular  incision,  is  that  to  which  he  has  himself 
given  the  preference.  He  admits,  also,  the  frequency 
of  tedious  suppuration  and  sinuses  after  llap-amputa- 
tions,  which  evils,  however,  he  ascribes  to  the  fault 
of  making  the  flaps  too  long. — (P.  206.)  Flap-ampu- 
tation of  the  thigh,  I  believe,  has  the  important  advan- 
tage of  being  least  exposed  to  the  danger  of  a  protrusion 
of  the  bone,  and,  hence,  I  think  it  may  be  advisable, 
whenever  any  reasons  exist  in  the  state  of  the  parts, 
nr  the  constitution,  for  apprehending  that  disagreeable 
occurrence.  An  experienced  military  surgeon  informs 
us,  that,  m  the  first  years  of  his  practice,  he  performed 
several  amputations  by  the  double  incision,  strictly 
according  to  the  precepts  of  Sabatier,  Desault,  Pelletan, 
and  Pott,  but  had  the  mortification  to  have  three  cases 
in  which  the  bone  protruded,  though  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection   was   used  in  the  operation  and   after- 

i  Hence  he  was  induced  to  make  trial  of 
tin'  flap-amputation,  and  although  he  imitates  O'Hal- 
loran  in  not  attempting  to  bring  the  Haps  close  together 
for  ilic  first  six  or  eight  (lays,  lie  reports  that  the 
Stump  is  generally  healed  in  twenty  or  thirty  days, 
and  exfoliations  rarely  happen,  ou  account  of  the  bone 
being  so  well  covered.  In  short,  he  says,  that  this 
to  be  preferred  to  all  others. — [J.  B.  Paroisse, 
Opusc.  de  (hir.  p.  185—303.     Paris,  1806.) 

Mr.  Syme  also  informs  us,  that  though  the  flap- 
amputations  seen  by  him  have  been  very  numerous, 
lie  has  never  met  with  an  instance  of  the  bone  pro- 
truding or  exfoliating  after  them. — (Ed.  Journ.  vol.  14, 

p.  sa 

A  description  of  Desault's  or  rather  Vermale's  mode 
of  Operating,  being  given  in  the  First  Lines  of  the 
Prai  nee  of  surgery,  I  need  not  here  repeat  it,  nor  say 
by  how  many  respectable  names  the  practice  is  sanc- 
tioned. In  Guy's  Hospital,  ftap-ainputation  of  the  thigh 
seems  now  to  lie  mostly  preferred.  The  operation  is 
aNo  sometimes  adopted  by  my  friend  Mr.  Vincent  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  showed  me,  some 
time  ago,  a  capital  Stump  which  he  had  made  in  this 
manner,  and  which  healed  with  great  expedition. 

By  Mr.  Guthrie  the  flap-operation  is  considered  pre- 
ferable to  the  circular  incision  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  "as  it  permits  t lie  head  of  the  bone  to  be  re- 
moved if  bund  necessary,  allows  it  to  be  examined 
and  cut  shorter  with  ureater  ease,  and  makes  a  much 
'vering  afterward. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
p.  800.) 

In  military  surgery,  flap-amputation  of  tho  thigh  is 
often  advantageous,  because  all  the  flesh  on  one  side 
of  the  limb  la  frequently  torn  away,  or  left  in  so  terri- 
blj  a  mangled  sine  as  to  be  unfit  for  making  a  cover- 
ing for  the  and  of  the  hone.  Here  a  flap,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  stump,  should  be  saved 
from  the  sound  flesh  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb. 
Whan  the  Burgeon  chooses  the  flap-amputation,  not 
from  necessity,  as  under  these  Last  circumstances,  and 

the  flesh  is  sound  all  round  the  member,  the  liest  way 
f*lo  save  a  tlap  on  each  side  of  the  limb,  by  making 
two  semicircular  cuts,  the  convexities  of  which  extend 
hi  a  parallel  manner  forwards,  and  tho  terminations  of 


which  meet  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the 
limb.  The  skin  is  not  to  be  at  all  dissected  from  the 
muscles,  which  are  to  be  obliquely  divided  as  high  as 
the  base  of  the  flap  on  each  side.  However,  though 
this  is  the  best  plan,  particular  cases  may  require  a 
flap  to  be  made  from  the  anterior,  or  even  the  posterior 
side  of  the  thigh.  The  latter  method  should  never  be 
followed  but  from  necessity. — (See  Key's  Pract.  Obs. 
in  Surgery,  p.  531.  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  difference  between  the 
flap-operation  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  and  that  at 
the  hip  consists  in  its  being  done  lower  down,  and  in 
the  flaps  being  saved  more  immediately  from  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  sides  of  the  thigh,  the  inner  flap  be- 
ing the  largest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
which  might  arise  from  the  external  one  being  tightly 
stretched  over  the  end  of  the  bone.  For  the  same  rea- 
son Mr.  Guthrie  also  recommends  the  bone  to  be  sawed 
off  close  tothe  lesser  trochanter,  even  when  the  nature 
of  the  injury  would  allow  of  its  being  left  an  inch 
longer. — (.On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  200.) 

Flap-amputation  of  the  thigh,  after  the  manner  of 
Vermale,  is  now  preferred  by  Klein,  one  of  the  best 
operating  surgeons  in  Germany,  and  by  Messrs.  Liston 
and  Syme,  two  surgeons  of  great  merit  in  Edinburgh. 
— (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  vol.  14,  p.  36 — 46, 
&c.)  It  is  also  sometimes  practised  in  several  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals.  Of  seven  cases  in  which  Klein 
adopted  this  method,  the  greater  number  were  healed 
in  ten  days,  and  the  rest  in  three  weeks ;  and  this  suc- 
cess determined  him  in  future  always  to  practise  it. 
After  tliis  mode  he  finds  there  is  no  danger  of  the  mus- 
cles retracting  themselves,  and  leaving  the  end  of  the 
bone  protruding,  even  though  the  patient  be  transported 
from  one  place  to  another.  With  respect  to  the  occa- 
sional difficulty  of  taking  up  the  obliquely  cut  vessels, 
Klein  admits  this  objection,  but  thinks  that  it  equally 
applies  to  Alanson's  method.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  utility  of  giving  due  support  to  the  flaps  with 
compresses  and  a  roller. — (See  Practische  Ansichten 
der  bedeutendsten  chirurgischen  Operationen,  p.  35 — 38, 
4to.  Stuttgart,  1816.) 

In  one  instance,  where  a  ball  had  broken  the  upper 
part  of  the  femur,  and  mortification  had  spread  so  far 
towards  the  great  trochanter  and  buttock,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  operate  except  by  the  flap-operation,  or  by 
taking  the  head  of  the  bone  out  of  tho  joint,  Klein 
made  a  broad  flap  six  inches  long  at  the  inner  and 
upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and  then  he  cut  the  soft  parts 
straight  across  just  below  the  great  trochanter,  so  as  to 
make  this  wound  meet  the  termination  of  the  incision 
by  which  the  inner  flap  was  formed.  This  patient  got 
perfectly  well  in  three  weeks  (Op.  cit.  p.  39);  and  so 
did  another  very  similar  case,  operated  upon  by  the 
same  gentleman. — (P.  43.)  Where  the  bleeding  is  con- 
siderable, the  femoral  artery  and  profunda  should  be 
tied  previously  to  sawing  the  bone ;  but  if  the  vessels 
are  well  commanded  by  the  pressure  the  sawing  ought 
to  be  first  completed. 

At  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  Lisfranc  also  prefers  am- 
putating with  two  lateral  flaps ;  pressure  is  made  on  the 
femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis; 
and  the  vessel  is  tied  immediately  the  inner  flap  is 
formed.  Lisfranc  makes  the  flaps  with  a  very  long 
narrow  two-edged  knife,  which  he  introduces  through 
the  limb  on  each  side,  and  then  cuts  obliquely  outwards, 
and  downwards  with  it;  but  I  think  Mr.  Syme  is  right 
in  recommending  the  knife  used  by  Mr.  Liston,  and  the 
back  of  which  is  thin  and  blunt  except  for  an  inch 
from  the  point. — (Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  14,  p.  37.) 
Mr.  Hey  also  preferred  a  knife  with  a  blunt  back,  lest 
the  vessels  should  be  cut  with  it  in  a  way  that  would 
render  the  securing  of  them  troublesome. 

AMPUTATION  BELOW  THE  KNEE. 

In  treating  of  amputation  of  the  thigh  I  have  remarked 
that  as  much  of  the  limb  as  possible  should  be  preserved. 
The  longer  it  is  after  the  operation,  the  stronger  and 
more  useful  will  it  be  found.  But  when  the  leg  is  to  be 
amputated  writers  commonly  advise  the  operation  to  be 
performed  a  little  way  below  the  knee,  even  though  the 
disease  for  which  the  limb  is  removed  may  be  situated 
in  the  foot  or  ankle,  and  would  allow  the  operation  to 
be  done  much  farther  down.  The  common  practice  is 
to  make  the  incision  through  the  integuments,  just  low 
enough  to  enable  the  operator  to  saw  the  bones,  aoout 
lour  inches   below  the  lowest  part  of  tite  patella. 
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About  six  inches  below  this  point  is  generally  an  eligi- 
ble place  for  the  first  circular  cut  through  the  skin. 
This  degree  of  lowness  is  usually  deemed  necessary ,  in 
order  not  to  deprive  the  stump  of  that  power  of  motion 
which  arises  from  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg  continu- 
ing undivided.  It  is  alleged  also  as  a  reason  for  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve a  tew  inches  of<fhe  leg  in  order  to  atTord  the  body 
a  proper  surface  of  support  in  walking  with  a  wooden 
leg ;  whereas,  if  a  larger  portion  was  saved,  the  super- 
fluous part  would  be  a  great  inconvenience  both  in 
walking  and  sitting  down,  without  being  erf  the  small- 
est utility  in  any"  respect  whatever.  However,  as  I 
shall  presently  notice,  experience  proves  that  where. 
according  to  these  maxims,  an  injury  or  disease  would 
dictate  the  performance  of  amputation  above  the  knee, 
the  practice  of  amputating  below  this  joint,  but  much 
higher  than  is  generally  "sanctioned,  may  be  followed 
with  advantage. 

The  tourniquet  should  be  applied  to  the  femoral  ar- 
tery about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  thigh,  just 
before  the  vessel  perforates  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
muscle.  This  place  is  much  more  convenient  than  the 
ham,  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  compress  the  vessel 
against  the  bone.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  a 
firm  table,  as  in  the  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  the  leg 
being  properly  held  by  one  assistant,  while  the  integu- 
ments are  drawn  upwards  by  another,  the  surgeon  with 
one  quick  stroke  of  the  knife  is  to  make  a  circular  in- 
cision through  the  integuments  all  round  the  limb. 
Some  recommend  the  operator  to  stand  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  saw  both  bones 
at  once.  No  reflections  could  ever  make  me  perceive 
that  any  real  advantage  ought  strictly  to  be  imputed  to 
this  plan.  Many  suppose  that  it  diminishes  the  chance 
of  the  fibula  being  splintered,  this  bone  being  com- 
pletely divided  rather  sooner  than  the  tibia.  But  splin- 
tering the  bones  generally  arises  from  the  assistant  de- 
pressing the  limb  too  much,  or  else  not  supporting  it 
enough.  If  the  assistant  were  to  be  guilty  of  this  mis- 
management, it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
tibia  should  not  be  splintered  instead  of  the  fibula, 
when  a  certain  thickness  of  it  had  been  sawed  through. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  the  sur- 
geon prefer  standing  on  the  inside  of  the  limb,  there  is 
no  objection  to  it  at  the  time  of  using  the  saw ;  but  be- 
fore this  period,  in  amputating  the  right  leg,  there  is 
great  convenience  in  having  the  left  hand  next  to  the 
wound,  as  is  the  case  when  the  surgeon  stands  on  the 
outside  of  the  right  limb.  Hence  I  have  seen  many 
hospital  surgeons,  in  amputating  the  right  leg,  cut  the 
soft  parts  wliile  they  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  limb, 
and  having  done  this  part  of  the  operation  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  other  side  of  the  member  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  the  saw.  I  have  only  to  repeat,  that  I  do 
not  think  any  particular  reason  exists  against  saw- 
ing the  two  bones  together,  yet  in  such  manner  as 
to  let  the  fibula  be  divided  entirely  through  the  first  ■ 
and  the  advantage  of  fixing  this  bone  against  the  tibia 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hands  of  the  assistants,  while 
the  surgeon  is  sawing  it,  is  another  circumstance  which 
influences  a  great  many  writers  to  commend  the  latter 
plan.  Graefe,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  prefers  the 
true  flap-oiwration,  does  not  think  it  advisable  for  the 
6Urgeon  to  stand  on  the  inside  of  the  limb  in  his  me- 
thod of  operating,  because,  when  the  knife  is  intro- 
duced through  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  its  point  would 
be  apt  to  go  between  the  two  bones. — iNonnen  fur  die 
Abl.  griisserer  Gliedm.  p.  130.) 

A  circular  cut  having  been  made  through  the  inte"u- 
ments,  about  two  inches  below  the  place  where  it"  is 
intended  to  saw  the  bones,  the  next  object  is  to  pre- 
serve skin  enough  to  cover  the  front  of'  the  tibia  and 
the  part  of  the  stump  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tibialis  amicus,  extensor  longus  pollicis  pe- 
dis, and  other  muscles,  between  the  tibia  and  fibula 
and  those  covering  the  latter  bone.  Throughout  this 
extent  there  are  no  bulky  muscles  which  can  be  made 
very  serviceable  in  covering  the  end  of  the  stump,  and 
consequently  the  operator  must  take  care  to  preserve 
sufficient  skin  in  this  situation  by  dissecting  it  from  the 
parts  beneath  and  turning  it  up. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  on  the  contrary,  the  skin 
should  never  be  uselessly  detached  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  large  gastrocnemius  muscle,  which,  with  the 
eoleus,  will  here  form  a  sufficient  mass  for  covering  the 
stump.    However,  the  experience  which  I  had  in  the 


army  taught  me  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  Graefe, 
llKlll„  fonjung  the  posterior  flap  of  muscle  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance  to  let  the  integuments  be 
somewhat  finger  than  it;  for  otherwise,  when  it  is 
turned  forwards,  as  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  o  cover- 
ing the  ends  of  the  bones,  its  (runt  edge  will  be  left  un- 
covered bv  integuments  which,  being  the  outermost, 
describe  a'greater  circumference  than  the  deeper  mus- 
cular flap.— (Normen  fur  die  Abl.  griisserer  Ghed.  p. 
131.)  I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
servation by  two  amputations  which  were  done  by  my- 
self one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  in  181 1,  and 
the  other  at  Brussels  the  day  alter  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. Yet  Grade,  who  performs  the  flap-amputation, 
strictly  so  called  (that  is  to  say,  the  operation  in  which 
a  (lap"  of  skm  corresponding  in  shape  to  the  /lap  of 
muscle  is  preserved),  dues  not  himself  detach  the  skin 
from  the  muscles  of  the  calf  at  all,  but  at  the  time  of 
making  the  incision  in  that  situation  directs  one  as- 
sistant to  pull  up  the  integuments,  while  another  bends 
the  foot  as  much  as  possible,  which  manuuvres  have 
the  effect  of  letting  the  muscles  be  cut  rather  shorter 
than  the  skin.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  many  cases, 
the  very  nature  of  the  disease  or  injury  for  which  the 
operation  is  performed,  would  not  admit  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. Nor,  in  a  very  muscular  limb,  would  they 
be  likely  to  suffice,  as  Graefe  himself  confesses,  since 
in  such  cases  he  recommends  the  use  of  a  knife  bent 
laterally  for  the  purpose  of  excavating,  as  it  were,  as 
the  incision  is  made,  the  thick  muscular  flap.— "-(Op. 
cit.  p.  134.)  In  the  common  method  with  the  circular 
incision,  I  am  disposed  to  think  it  best,  therefore,  to  let 
a  small  quantity  of  skin  be  detached  and  saved  at  the 
back  part  of  the  leg,  so  that  there  may  be  a  certainty  of 
having  enough  to  cover  well  the  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided muscles  of  the  calf.  As  soon  as  the  skin  has 
been  separated  in  front  and  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
the  surgeon  is  to  detach  the  skin  from  the  calf  for 
about  an  inch,  and  having  reflected  or  drawn  this  pre 
served  portion  out  of  the  way,  he  is  to  place  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  edge  of  the  retracted  or  reflected 
skin  at  the  back  of  the  limb,  and  cut  obliquely  upwards 
through  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  tibia  quite  across  the  fibula,  supposing  the  operator 
to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  right  leg,  and  that  it  is  this 
member  which  is  undergoing  removal.  In  performing 
this  last  incision,  as  M.  Louis  well  observes,  it  is  es- 
sential to  incline  the  edge  of  the  knife  obliquely  up- 
wards. In  this  manner  the  skin  will  be  longer  than 
the  muscles,  and  the  cure  considerably  accelerated.— 
(Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  edit,  in  12mo.) 

In  the  leg,  the  necessity  of  dissecting  the  skin  from 
the  subjacent  parts  is  acknowledged  to  be  greater  than 
in  the  thigh :  thus  Mr.  Guthrie  says,  "  as  the  attach- 
ment of  the  skin  to  the  bone  will  not  readily  allow  of 
its  retraction,  it  must  be  dissected  back  all  round,  and 
separated  from  the  fascia,  the  division  of  which  in  the 
first  incision  would  avail  nothing,  from  its  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  parts  beneath."— (On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  220.)  In  dissecting  the  skin,  however,  a 
much  greater  detachment  of  it  should  be  made  at  the 
front  and  outer  part  of  the  limb,  than  at  the  opposite 
points,  as  already  explained. 

The  flap  formed  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of 
the  calf  is  then  to  be  held  back  by  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, while  the  surgeon  completes  the  division  of  the 
rest  of  the  muscles,  together  with  that  of  the  interos- 
seous ligament,  by  means  of  the  catling,  a  kind  of  long, 
narrow,  double-edged  knife. 

In  amputating  below  the  knee,  very  particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  cut  every  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres 
before  the  saw  ta  used.  Every  part  except  the  bones 
frTAh  1  ^  ,hce  50ft  parts  are  nex<-  to  be  protected 
wZ  ,wn  r,h  °,f  the  Saw  ^  a  Iinen  retractor,  made 
taken  m?Pt  !hV°  ,reCe'Ve  the  two  bones>  care  being 
he  ca  ?  ™r  "f , '  ',,art  be  apP'ied  to  tQe  musc'*s  o( 
P  136.)         parlIcularly  adv^d  by  Graefe.-(Op.  cit 

quirin^ClilClrur,eCsreva,retI?nly  three  princiPal  arteries  re" 
an  1  "he neron «»1  %  ^k  ,antenor  a,ld  Interior  tibial, 
these   however  ?L      *  bUlar  arteries-     In  aulliti°n  <° 

will  be  found  in  front  of  he  i m. ran,enor  tibial  artery 
and  between  the  extrem  ties  o  h  k60118  ™mh™™> 
artery  behind  the  fibula     and   >,r  .     °m'S  ;  "le  fibular 

ated  more  inwardly  tllan'ri^r^th^et'o'f 
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the  soleus,  near  the  tibia.— (C.  Bell,  Opcr.  Surgery,  vol. 
I,  p.  385.) 

\\  hen  tin  soft  parts  have  been  cut  in  the  preceding 
way,  the  bones  sawed,  and  me  arteries  tied,  the  wound 
,„•  flap  Of  skin  over  the 
from  and  external  parts  of  the  slump,  so  as  to  meet 
composed  of  itu-  gmstrocnemius,  soleus,  and 
ntson  the  opposite  ride     Tins  should  be  done 
without   letting   any  it^lit  strap  of  plaster   press  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  tibia ;  a  serious  and 
hurtful  practice,  which  has  often  occasioned  ulcera- 
tion and  sloughing  of  the  integuments,  and  protrusion 
roeis  of  the  bone.    H  is  this  danger  which 
R  r  closing  the  wound  vertically, 
or  nearly  so,  and  applying  the  adhesive  straps  from  side 
<m  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  221.,,  1  think,  how- 
node  of  operating  almost  necessarily  re- 
■.vi mi  iii!  i  ii  he  Hosed,  so  us  to  form  a  line,  extend- 
directlon  from  the  tibia  to  the  fibula.    Hut  where 
:i  great  deal  of  akin  is  saved  all  round  the  limb,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  not  chiefly  calculated  upon 
ring  the  bones,  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
wound  will  answer  very  well. 

nrgeons,  however,  operate  differently.    They 
Oral  maki   the  circular  incision  through  the  skin,  two 
•  low   where   they  mean  to  saw  the   bones. 
Thi  v  m  M  detach  the  skin  from  the  muscles  and  bones 
equally  all   round   the   limb  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
couple  of  inches.    The,  integuments  are  then  turned 
up,  and  a  division  of  the  muscles  made  all  round  down 
lo  the  bones, on  a  level  with  the  line  where  the  detach- 
ment of  the  skm  has  terminated.    The  parts  between 
the  bones  are  afterward  cut  through,  &c.    The  lietnor- 
ii  stopped,  the  Integuments  are  drawn 
i  iimp,  and  the  line  of  the  wound  made 
perpendicular. 

In  the  arm v,  the  practice  has  sometimes  been  adopted 
Of  sawing  Off  the  sharp  upper  ridge  of  the  tibia;  but 
I  can  oiler  no  exact  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  in- 
i,  which  has  made  but  slow  progress.    It  has 
ne  a  few  times  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  I 
should  have  no  objection  to  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  espe- 
cially as  it  has  the  sanction  ot  Mr-  Guthrie,  who  says, 
thin  persons,  where  the  spine  o<  the  tibia  is 
l  p,  this  part  B>wld  he  removed  with  the  saw. 

Occasionally  surgeons  have  also  removed  the  small 
oftw  fibula,  and  such  was  sometimes  the 

Ii    Larrey,  when  lie  amputated   nearer  the 
tnee  ton"  common.— 'Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  389.) 
w  i  i  in  i  the  above  plan  of  amputating  the  leg  so 
lu.r.H  up,  when  the  fool  or  ankle  is  the  part  diseased  or 
Injured,  be  on  the  whole  most  advantageous,  I  cannot 
to  determine,    Bj  some  clever  mentheprac- 
ieen  condemned;  and  though  we  see  it  pur- 
sued by  the  best  surgeons  in  this  metropolis,  and  my 

own  senti uts  incline  me  to  believe  they  are  right,  I 

will  not  say  that  the  matter  is  so  settled  as  not  to  re- 
quire farther  consideration. 

Mr.  White  of  Manchester,  in  a  paper  dated  1709 

bs.  and  Inq.  vol.  4),  informs  us  that  he  took 

the  hint  to  amputate  a  little  above  the  ankle,  from  see- 

ie  in  which  this  had  beendoue  by  a  simple  in- 

■  ith  such  succi  ss  thai  the  patient  could  walk 

I]  well,  though  with  a  machine  that  was  very 

onstructed.    After  this,  Mr.  White  began  to 

Ibove  the  ankle  with  the  double  incision  ;  and 

he  invented  a  machine  much  better  calculated  for  the 

patient  to  walk  upon. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Bromfield  published  his  Chirurgical 
Cases  and  Observations,  wherein  be  mention* 

an  about  the  year  1740  to  amputate  above  the 
ingrene  of  tins  part  of  the  leg. 
The  patient  wall  with  the  aid  of  a  very 

simple  machine,  both  along  a  level  surface,  and  m 
mil  down  stairs,  that  it  was  difficult  to  per- 
ceive hel  i.  Mr.  Bromfield  was  persua- 
ded, however,  to  give  up  tins  practice,  until  he  le&med 
that   in   1734,  a   Mr.  Wright  bad  thrice  amputated    in 

this  wa\  wuh  success,  when  he  again  had  recourse  to 
it  without  the  least  unpleasant  consequences. — {See 
Chir.  Cases  and  Obs.  vol.  1.  p.  189. dfce.) 

The  advantage  of  amputating  a  little  below  the  knee 
is,  thai  the  pressure  in  walking  with  a  wooden  leg  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  front  of  the  limb,  the   Cicatrix 

subletted  to  irritation.    After  amputat- 
ing at  tllo  ankle,  the  pressure  in  walking  operates  di- 


rectly on  the  cicatrix.  According  to  Sabatier,  this  SI 
plan  has  been  extensively  tried  in  France,  but  not 
found  to  answer,  the  stump  being  incapable  of  bearing 
pressure,  and  not  continuing  healed. —  iMedecine  Ope- 
tatoire,  t.  3.  p.  377.  edit  2.)  Baron  Larrey  also  speaks 
of  it  as  an  objectionable  operation,  not  merely  because 
some  patients,  as  for  instance  soldiers,  have  not  the 
means  of  providing  themselves  with  artificial  legs  of 
the  above  description,  but  because  it  is  almost  always 
followed  by  bad  symptoms,  owing  to  the  small  quantity 
of  cellular  substance  and  flesh,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  bone  at  this  part  of  the  leg,  whereby  cicatrization 
is  impeded.  A  nervous  irritation  is  more  apt  to  be 
produced  by  this  than  the  common  mode  of  operating, 
and  the  suppuration,  which  is  always  sanious,  takes 
place  with  difficulty.  "  I  have  (says  Larrey)  seen  many 
amputations  done  at  this  part,  but  nearly  all  the  pa 
tients  died  of  nervous  fever  or  tetanus."— (Mem.  de 
Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  394.) 

In  the  foregoing  columns  I  have  given  some  account 
of  the  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  as  done  by  Lowd- 
ham,  Verduin,  Garengeot,  Vermate,  and  others,  and, 
in  particular,  the  practice  of  O'Halloran  lias  been 
touched  upon,  whose  chief  peculiarity,  viz.  that  of  not 
laying  down  the  flap  until  ten  or  twelve  days  bad 
elapsed,  was  unquestionably  his  greatest  error,  though 
the  idea  may  have  been  admired  and  followed  by  a  few 
speculators  in  modern  times. —  See  Paroisse,  Opusc. 
de  Chir.  p.  196,  <kc.  Paris,  1806.)  This  last  author, 
who  is  a  general  approver  of  flap-amputations,  leaves 
the  stump  unclosed  for  some  days  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb  ;  but  it  surprised  me  to  bear,  that  in  one  of 
the  finest  hospitals  in  this  metropolis,  three  or  four 
trials  were  made  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  modification  of 
this  absurd  practice,  after  amputation  by  the  circular 
incision.  Instead  of  bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound 
together,  the  stumps  were  only  partially  closed,  and 
kept  for  a  day  or  two  covered  with  wet  linen.  The 
last  patient  whom  I  heard  of  as  having  been  treated  in 
this  manner,  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation  ;  and 
it  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear,  that  all  farther  intention 
of  subjecting  more  patients  to  the  experiment,  in  the 
hospital  alluded  to,  is  given  up 

•  In  flap-amputations  below  the  knee,  Alanson  and 
Lucas  conjectured  that  the  cure  might  be  rendered 
more  safe,  easy,  and  expeditious  by  applying  the  flap, 
with  the  view  of  uniting  it  by  the  first  intention. 

The  following  case  explains  Mr.  Alanson's  flap-ope- 
ration. The  disease  was  in  the  left  leg,  the  patient, 
therefore,  lay  on  his  right  side,  upon  a  table  of  conve- 
nient height,  so  as  to  turn  the  part  to  be  first  cut  fully 
into  view.  The  intended  line,  where  the  knife  was  to 
pass  m  forming  the  flap,  had  been  previously  marked 
out  with  ink.  A  longitudinal  incision  was  made  with 
a  common  scalpel,  about  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the 
leg ;  first  on  the  outside,  then  on  the  inside,  and 
across  the  tendo  Achillis :  hence,  the  intended  flap  was 
formed,  first  by  incisions  through  the  skin  and  adipose 
membrane,  and  then  completed  by  pushing  a  catling 
through  the  muscular  parts  in  the  upper  incised  point, 
and  afterward  carrying  it  out  below,  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  already  mentioned.  The  flap  was  thick,  con- 
taining the  whole  substance  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  The 
usual  double  incision  was  made ;  the  retractor  applied 
to  defend  the  soft  parts  ;  and  the  bone  divided  as  high 
as  possible  with  the  saw. 

The  flap  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  naked  stump, 
and  retained  there  at  first  by  three  superficial  stitches, 
between  which  adhesive  plasters  were  used.  Not- 
withstanding the  patient  caught  an  infectious  fever  a 
afterward,  the  stump  healed  in  three  weeks, 
except  half  an  inch  at  the  inner  angle,  where  the  prin- 
cipal vent  had  been.  In  another  week,  the  wound  was 
reduced  to  a  spongy  substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
split  pea.  This  being  touched  with  caustic  healed  in 
a  few  days.  The  man  was  soon  able  to  use  an  artifi- 
cial leg,  with  which  be  walked  remarkably  well.  He 
went  several  voyages  to  sea,  and  dill  his  business  with 
great  activity.  He  bore  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
totally  upon  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  was  not  trou- 
bled with  the  least  excoriation  or  soreness. 

In  the  next  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Alanson  operated, 
he  formed  the  flap  by  pushing  a  double-edged  knife 
through  the  leg;  and  passing  it  downwards  and  then 
in  a  line  first  marked  out  for  the  direction  of 
the  knife.  In  this  way,  the  flap  was  more  uickly 
made 
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The  leg  should  be  completely  extended  during  the 
operation  ;  am!  kept  in  that  posture  till  the  wound  is 
perfectly  healed. 

We  shall  next  notice  Mr.  Iley's  method.  II*  was 
satisfied,  that  very  near  the  ankle  is  nol  the  most  pro- 
per place  tor  this  kind  of  amputation. 

Some  cases  occurring  in  which,  from  a  scrofulous 
habit,  the  wound  at  the  stump  would  not  heal  com- 
pletely, nor  remain  healed,  Mr.  Hey  determined  to  try 
whether  amputation  in  a  more  muscular  part  would  not 
secure  a  complete  healing,  and  give  the  patient  an  op- 
portunity of  resting  his  knee  on  the  common  wooden 
leg,  or  using  a  socket,  as  he  might  find  most  conve- 
nient. Mr.  Hey  latterly  preferred  tliis  method,  wluch 
he  reduced  to  certain  measures. 

It  had  been  customary  at  the  Leeds  In  firman',  to 
make  the  length  of  the  liap  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
circumference  of  the  leg.  This  was  determined  by 
the  eye  of  the  operator,  who  usually  pushed  the  cat- 
ling through  the  leg  near  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fibula.  Mr.  Hey,  finding  the  flap  was  not  always 
of  the  proper  breadth,  began  to  determine  this  by 
measure,  and  then  operated  as  follows :  to  ascertain 
the  place  where  the  bones  are  to  be  sawed,  together 
with  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  flap,  he  draws  upon 
the  limb  five  linos,  three  circular  and  two  longitudinal 
ones.  Ho  first  measures  the  length  of  the  leg  from 
the  highest  part  of  the  tibia  to  the  middle  of  the  infe- 
rior protuberance  of  the  fibula.  At  the  mid-point  be- 
tween the  knee  ami  ankle,  he  makes  the  first  or  highest 
circular  mark  upon  the  leg.  Here  the  bones  are  to  be 
Hawed.  Here  Mr.  Hey  also  measures  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  leg,  and  thence  determines  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  flap,  each  of  which  is  to  be  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  circumference.  In  measuring  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  limb,  Mr.  Hey  employs  a  piece  of 
marked  tape  or  riband,  and  places  one  end  of  it  on  the 
front  edge  of  the  tibia.  Supposing  the  circumference 
to  be  twelve  inches,  he  makes  a  dot  in  the  circular 
mark  on  eacli  side  of  the  leg,  four  inches  from  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  tibia.  These  dots  must,  of  course, 
be  four  inches  apart  behind.  From  each  of  these  dots 
Mr.  Hey  draws  a  straight  line  downwards,  four  inches 
in  length,  and  parallel  to  the  front  edge  of  the  tibia. 
These  lines  show  the  direction  which  the  catling  is  to 
take  in  making  the  flap.  At  the  termination  of  these 
lines,  Mr.  Hey  makes  a  second  mark  round  the  limb, 
to  show  the  plate  where  the  flap  is  to  end.  Lastly,  a 
third  circular  mark  is  to  be  made  an  inch  below  the 
upper  one,  first  made  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
circular  cut  through  the  integuments,  in  front  of  the 
limb.  The  catling  for  making  the  flap  should  be 
longer  than  those  commonly  employed  in  amputations. 
Mr.  Hey  uses  one  which  is  seven  inches  long  in  the 
blade,  and  blunt  at  the  back,  to  avoid  making  any  lon- 
gitudinal wound  of  the  arteries,  wluch  is  very  difficult 
to  close  with  a  ligature ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
pushes  the  catling  through  the  leg  a  little  below  the 
place  where  such  muscles  are  to  be  divided  as  are 
not  included  in  the  flap.  The  limb  being  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  the  fibula  upwards,  he  pushes  the  catling 
through  the  leg  where  the  dot  was  made,  and  carries 
it  downwards  along  the  longitudinal  mark,  till  it  ap- 
proaches the  lowest  circular  mark,  a  little  below  which 
the  instrument  is  brought  out.  The  flap  being  held 
back,  Mr.  Hey  divides  the  integuments  on  the  front  of 
the  limb  along  the  course  of  the  second  circular  mark. 
The  muscles  not  included  in  the  flap  are  then  divided 
o  little  below  the  place  where  the  bones  are  to  be 
sawed.  No  great  quantity  of  these  muscles  can  be 
saved,  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  flap  contains  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles 
to  make  a  cushion  for  the  ends  of  the  bones.  After 
sawing  the  bones,  Mr.  Hey  advises  a  little  of  the  end 
of  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  be  cut  off,  as  it 
is  apt  to  project  beyond  the  skin  when  the  flap  is  put 
down  ;  and  he  recommends  the  large  crural  nerve 
when  found  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  flap,  to  be  dis- 
sected out,  lest  it  should  suffer  compression. 

As  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  cause  great  pressure  on 
the  end  of  the  sturnp,  Mr.  Hey  prefers  sutures  for  keep- 
ing the  flap  applied  ;  small  strips  of  court  plaster  being 
put  between  the  ligatures.  The  sutures  may  be  cut 
out  on  the  oighth  of  ninth  day,  and  the  flap  supported 
by  plasters. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  describes  another  sort  of  flap-amputation. 
The  operation  is  not  to  be  done  so  low,  as  there  will 


Dot  lie  a  sufficiency  of  muscle  to  cover  the  end  of  the 

hones      All  oblique  CUt  is  to  be  made  With  the  large 

amputating  knife  upwards,  through  the  skin  <>t  the  back 
part  of  the  leg     The  assistant  is  to  draw  up  the  skill, 

and  the  knife  "is  to  be  again  applied  to  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  the  wound,  and  carried  obliquely  upwards  till  it 
reaches  the  bones.  The  knife,  without  being  with- 
drawn, is  next  to  be  carried  in  a  circular  direction  over 
the  tibia  and  fascia,  covering  the  tibialis  amicus  until 
it  meets  the  angle  of  the  first  incision  on  the  outside  of 
the  limb.  The  surgeon  is  then  to  pierce  the  interos- 
seous membrane,  <fcc.  The  sawing  being  completed, 
and  the  arteries  secured,  the  flap  is  to  be  laid  down, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  will 
lie  found  to  meet.— (Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1 .)  Lan- 
genbeck  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  pushing  the  knife 
through  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as  practised  by  Alanson, 
Hey,  Graefe,  Liston,  Lisfranc,  Syme,  &c,  because  an 
inexperienced  surgeon  may  run  the  point  between  the 
two  bones,  and  in  this  way  the  wound  is  never  made 
evenly.  His  manner  of  forming  the  flap  is  very  simi- 
lar to  Mr.  C.  Bell's,  except  that  he  first  makes  three 
cuts  in  the  integuments,  two  longitudinal  and  one 
transverse,  by  which  the  shape  of  the  flap  of  skin  is 
determined.— (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  571  ) 

The  regular  flap-amputation  of  the  leg,  I  mean  that 
operation  in  which  the  circular  incision  is  abandoned, 
and  a  semicircular  flap  both  of  skin  and  muscle  pre- 
served, is  often  considered  more  painful  than  the  com- 
mon method.  Yet  when  we  come  to  see  what  respect- 
able names  are  recorded  in  its  favour,  how  soon  the 
stump  generally  heals,  how  well  the  ends  of  the  bones 
are  covered,  and  how  all  dissection  of  the  integuments 
from  the  fascia  is  avoided  in  this  mode  of  operating,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  Hap  extends,  the  method  must  be 
allowed  to  possess  weighty  recommendations.  Indeed, 
in  its  present  improved  state,  and  with  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  such  a  stump  for  adhesion,  this  operation,  I 
think,  is  again  rather  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the 
profession.  In  1816,  Klein  had  performed  flap-amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  about  twenty  times.  If  the  flap  shonld 
happen  to  be  made  too  large,  he  particularly  dwells  on 
the  propriety  of  removing  part  of  it  at  once ;  and  when 
it  is  too  short,  he  enjoins  carrying  the  incision  a  little 
farther  upwards  without  delay  He  confesses  that  the 
plan  is  attended  with  some  littio  trouble  in  securing 
the  interosseous  arteries,  which  are  »pt  to  retract  con- 
siderably ;  but  such  has  been  the  success  of  his  prac- 
tice, that  out  of  twenty  cases  seventeen  am  well,  and 
most  of  them  very  soon,  without  the  least  e.vfoliation ; 
and  the  other  three  died  of  typhus. — (Practisuic  An- 
sichten  der  bedeutendsten  Chir.  Op.  Iste  Heft,  p.47.) 
In  the  same  work,  this  experienced  surgeon,  convince] 
how  much  more  quickly  and  certainly  the  wound  heals 
after  amputations  with  two  flaps  than  those  with  one, 
has  suggested  a  plan  of  amputating  below  the  knee,  so 
as  to  form  two  lateral  flaps.  Mr.  Svme,  of  Edinburgh, 
recommends  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  only  in  ampu- 
tating below  the  knee  that  Dr.  Bushe  conceives  the 
circular  incision  decidedly  preferable  to  the  flap-opera- 
tion. He  distinctly  declares,  that  he  "  never  saw  a 
ease  where  a  flap  was  formed  from  the  calf  or  the  leg, 
in  which  considerable  retraction  of  the  remaining  mus- 
cles did  not  ensue,  attended  with  great  induration  of 
the  flap,  separation  of  its  edge  from  the  skin  on  the 
front  of  the  tibia,  sometimes  exfoliation  of  the  bone, 
and  generally  tedious  suppuration.  Nor  (says  he)  can 
I  speak  much  in  favour  of  the  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Syme,  viz.  that  of  forming  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior flap;  for  before  I  saw  his  paper,  I  once  per- 
formed this  operation,  and  regret  to  say  that  my  suc- 
cess was  so  indifferent,  that  I  have  not  since  repeated 
it.  —(Lancet,  No.  246,  p.  208.)  I  have  also  tried  the 
same  method,  and  coincide  with  Dr.  Eushe  respect- 
ing it.  r 

The  principal  reasons  have  already  been  specified 
which  have  established  the  common  custom  of  ampu 
toting  he  leg  about  four  inches  below  .ne  patella,  and 
if  he  disease  or  injury  will  not  admit  of  the  operation 
being  done  thus  low,  of  removing  the  limb  above  the 
tev  £  >  ^  Eg™tian  campaign,  however,  Baron 
S  *»?  I™  ?  amr"tatio»s  very  near  the  knee- 
w Shtt  °n,  a  Ievsl  with  tne  heal  of  the  fibula, 
re^iltof  ,Jr,PsfiPr?er,0,eX,lrPa,e-  The  successful 
ex^riencpd  tn    Peratl°"S  dlSpClled  the  ,fear  ^h  this 

experienced  surgeon  previously  eioertuined  about  am- 
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putating  in  the  ttits  part  of  the  upper  hi 

a  no  caries  of  tins  spongy  portion  of  the  bone, 
no  bad  eirects  on  the  knee-joint,  and  no  anchylosis  of 
lied:   and,  with  the  difference  of  a  few 
days,  the  wound  healed  aa  readily  aa  that  ma 
eommon  otion,  viz.  three  or  four  finger- 

breadths  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.    Since  the 
ntioned  aampaign,  Larrey  baa  adopted  this 

Si  where  it  was  impossible  to 
ave  operated  at  the  usual  place,  and  he  assures  us, 
the  success  fall)  equalled  what  attends  operatione  done 
e  from  the  knee.  In  1806,  an- 
■  >t hir  French  military  surgeon,  who  had  tried  this  me- 
thod himself,  published  a  dissertation,  in  which  he 
commended  operating,  where  circumstance  required  it, 
if  than  the  point  allowed  by  generally-re- 
ceived rules,  Larrey  diners,  however,  from  Garrignes, 
in  forbid  ■!  higher  than  the  level  of  the 

.  ol  the  tibia,  the  thick  portion  of  which  may 
.  but  not  above  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  patella      A  transverse  line,  drawn  from  this  point, 
usually  paaaea  below  the  articulation  of  the  fibula,  and 
i  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
condyles  of  the  tibia;  but  as  the  relative  positions  of 
of  the  two  bones  to  each  other  diner  some- 
iluals,  Larrey  makes  the  tube- 
oint  above  which  the  bone  should 
never  be  sawed.    By  cutting  higher,  the  ligament  of 
the  patella  is  separated  from  its  insertion  ;  the  bursa 
(rounded,  and  the 
of  the  joint  are  injured  ;  whence 
arise  retraction  of  the  patella,  effusion  of 'the  synovia, 
and  such  disease  of  the  knee-joint  as  may  render  an- 
other amputation  indispensable.     By  making  the  divi- 
sion on  a  level  with  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  at- 
tachment of  the  ligament  of  the  patella  is  preserved  as 
hat  Of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  leg,  which  are 
requisite  tot  the  motion  of  the  stump.     The  bursa  mu- 
cosa is  left  untouched  ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
sawed  low  enough  to  avoid  creating  a  risk  of  caries. 
But,  says  Larrey,  if  this  mode  of  amputating  below  the 
knee  be  compared  with  amputation  of  the  thigh,  as  re- 
commended by  authors  for  the  cases  in  which  the  new 
method  is  prop  of  the  latter  are 

ible.    in  the  first  place,  life  is  less  endangered, 
lit  r  portion  of  the  body  is  removed.   The 
on  is  aa  easy  in  one  situation  as  the  other.    The 
■tumps  heal  with  equal   facility.    Larrey  has  never 
spongj  pan  of  the  tibia  become  carious,  nor 
i.  exfoliate.    When  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  fibula  is  very  short,  as  usually  happens,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  away,  as  it  is  a  useless  body,  inconvenient 
for  the  employment  of  a  wooden  leg.     Larrey  directs 
as  much  skin  as  possible  to  be  preserved,  and  making 
a  perpendicular  incision  through  that  part  of  it  which 
rovers  the  tibia,  in  order  to  hinder  the  bone  from  making 
its  way  through  it  by  ulceration. 

Wnii  a  slump  thus  formed,  comprising  the  knee  and 
one  or  two  finger-breadths  ol' the  leg,  the  patient  has  a 
firm  point  of  support,  on  which  he  can  securely  walk 
without  a  stick.  The  stump  admits  also  of  an  artificial 
l«|  of  the  natural  shape  being  worn,  the  knee  being 
always  benl,  provided  the  length  of  the  stump  do  not 
diameter  of  the  calf  of  the  artificial  limb.— 
(Mem.  as  chir.  Muitaire,  t.  3,  p.  386—394.)  From  a 
Mr.  (iuthrie,  it  would  seem  that 

Mr    Br fieM    chu  Obs.  and  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  185) 

amputating  as  near  to  the  knee  as  could  be 

done,  without  risk  of  cutting  the  ligament  of  the  pa- 

he  stump  miSv,t  not  extend  beyond  the 

wooden  leg.    On  the  who;.-,  Mr  Guthrie's  own  obser- 

are  very  favourable  to  this  practice;  but  he 

candidlj  9  ins  belief,  that  "it  would  not 

succeed  when  indiscriminately  done  tn  ttie  hospitals  of 

large  cities,"  though  it  maj  frequently  be  practised  in 

the  armj  with  advantage,  provided  the  sbrgeon  saw 

through  the  tibia  behw  its  tuberosity.— (On  Qun-shot 

\\  ounda,  p.  383  and  827.)     Upon  looking  over  tfie  de- 

ie   cases   recorded  by  I.arrey  in  confirmation 

of  the  above  statement,  1  was  struck  with  one  impoi 

tanl  fact,  \\  Inch  does  nol  justifj  a  part  of  his  commen- 
dations ;  viz.  most  ofthe Stumps  were  above  lour  months 
in  healing;  and  that  which  healed   most  quickh  was 

before  the  sixty-eighth  day.-KSee  Hem  de 
Chir.  Mil.  t.  8,  p.  57.  397,  398,  Ax,  Hence,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  the  wounds  [produced  by  amputation 
below  the  kuto  in  the  ordinary  manuei  are  generall) 


thus  long  in  healing,  as.  treated  by  the  French  surgeons, 
the  inference  is  rather  unfavourable  to  the  method  so 
highly  commended  by  Larrey,  though  I  am  fur  from 
wishing  to  assert  that,  even  if  the  stumps  cannot  usu- 
ally be  healed  in  less  time,  more  than  a  full  compen- 
sation for  this  disadvantage  is  not  obtained  by  some  of 
the  benefits  above  enumerated.  However,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  pronounce  any  positive  judgment  on  the  me- 
rits of'tlus  mode  of  operating,  it  would  be  requisite  not 
only  to  see  two  or  three  successful  cases  just  after 
their  cure,  but  to  examine  the  state  of  a  tolerable  num- 
ber of  stumps  some  time  after  they  had  been  subjected 
to  the  pressure  of  an  artificial  leg. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  ARM. 

The  structure  of  the  arm  is  very  analogous  to  that 
ofthe  thigh  :  like  the  latter,  it  contains  only  one  bone, 
round  winch  the  muscles  are  arranged.  The  interior 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  os  brachii,  while  the  more 
superficial  ones  extend  along  the  limb,  without  being 
at  all  adherent.  The  first  consist  of  the  braehialis  in- 
terims and  the  two  short  heads  of  the  triceps ;  the 
second  of  the  biceps  and  long  head  of  the  triceps. 
Hence  amputation  is  here  to  be  done  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  thigh,  unless  when  we  are  necessitated  to 
amputate  very  high  up  above  the  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid muscle.  In  the  arm,  says  Graefe,  the  incisions 
through  the  muscles  should  even  be  made  more  ob- 
liquely upwards  than  in  the  thigh,  where  the  muscles 
are  more  bulky,  by  which  means  two  inches  of  muscle 
may  be  saved,  besides  the  retracted  integuments ;  an 
ncc  for  covering  the  stump,  were  the  arm  full 
ten  inches  in  cieumference. — (Normen  fiir  die  Abl. 
gnisserer  Gliedm.  p.  109. ) 

The  patient  being  properly  seated,  the  arm  is  to  be 
raised  from  the  side,  and,  if  the  disease  will  allow  it, 
into  a  horizontal  position.  As  I  have  seen  some  incon- 
veniences produced  by  the  patient's  fainting  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation,  I  join  Graefe  and  some  other 
practitioners  in  thinking  that  the  patient,  if  circum- 
stances will  allow,  should  be  placed  upon  a  table  in 
the  recumbent  position. — (Normen  fiir  die  Ablosung 
grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  108  )  The  surgeon  is  to  stand  on 
the  outside  of  the  limb,  apply  the  tourniquet  as  high  as 
possible,  and  let  the  skin  and  muscles,  which  he  is 
about  to  divide,  be  made  tense  by  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sistant. The  soft  parts  are  next  to  be  divided,  as  much 
of  the  limb  being  preserved  as  possible.  The  retractor 
is  to  be  applied,  the  bone  sawed  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions, and  the  bleeding  stopped  in  the  ordinary  way,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  the  radial  nerve  out  of  the  ligature, 
which  is  put  round  the  brachial  artery.  The  wound 
is  then  to  be  closed  so  as  to  form  a  transverse  line,  the 
dressings  are  to  be  applied,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed 
with  the  wound  a  little  elevated  from  the  surface  of 
the  bleeding. 

In  talking  off  the  arm,  I  entirely  coincide  with  Mr. 
Guthrie  with  regard  to  the  uselessness  of  dissecting 
back  the  integuments,  a  plan  long  ago  renounced  by 
the  celebrated  Dupuytren,  their  effectual  retraction  by 
an  assistant  alter  their  complete  division  being  quite 
enough  (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  354)  ;  but,  as  I 
have  invariably  imitated  Graefe  and  others,  in  making 
the  incisions  through  the  muscles  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  turned  very  obliquely  upwards,  it  has  not  ap- 
peared to  me  necessary,  after  cutting  down  to  the 
bone  in  this  manner,  to  clear  away  the  muscles  from 
it  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
higher.  Instead  also  of  attempting  to  perform  the  cir- 
cular oblique  incision  through  the  muscles  with  one 
stroke  of  the  knife,  the  objections  to  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  description  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  I 
have  made  it  a  rule  to  divide  the  loose  biceps  muscle 
;.~  soon  as  the  integuments  have  been  cut  and  retracted, 
and  of  letting  it  fully  recede  before  the  division  of  the 
rest  ofthe  soft  parts  is  begun. 

If  the  disease  should  require  the  arm  to  be  taken  off 
at  its  upper  part,  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tourniquet.  Here,  instead  of  putting  a 
compress  in  the  axilla,  and  having  it  held  firmly  upon 
the  artery  by  a  bystander,  as  advised  by  Sabatier,  it  is 
more  eligible  to  make  pressure  on  the  artery  as  it  passes 
over  the  first  rib,  of  which  method  I  shall  speak  in  treat- 
ing of  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  With  a  straight 
bistoury  the  surgeon  is  now  to  make  a  transverse  inci- 
sion dewn  to  the  bone,  a  little  above  the  lower  extremity 
ofthe  deltoid  muscle.  Two  other  longitudinal  incisions, 
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made  along  the  front  and  back  edge  of  this  muscle, 
now  (bnn  a  flap,  which  must  be  detached,  and  reflected. 
Lastly,  the  rest  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  limb  are  to  be 
divided  by  a  circular  cut,  made  on  a  level  with  the 
base  of  the  flap,  and  the  operation  finished  like  a  com- 
mon amputation. — (Sabatier,  Mcdecine  Operatoire, 
t  3,  p.  375,  <fcc.  ed.  2.) 

As  a  matter  of  choice,  and  not  at  all  of  necessity,  the 
arm  may  be  amputated  with  two  Hups  ;  one  anterior, 
the  other  posterior.  The  first  should  be  formed  of  the 
skin  and  biceps,  and  be  three  or  four  inches  in  length  ; 
the  other  is  to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  composed  of 
the  triceps  and  integuments.  The  muscular  flesh 
close  to  the  bone  is  now  to  be  divided  all  round,  and 
the  saw  used.  Klein  preferred  this  to  the  common  me- 
thod, and  adopted  it  in  nine  cases.  So  well  is  the  end 
of  the  bone  always  covered,  that  a  protrusion  of  it  is 
impossible. — (Practische  Ansichten  der  Chirurgischen 
Operationen,  p.  44.) 

When  the  arm  is  injured  very  high  up,  Baron  Larrey 
prefers  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  to  preserving 
a  short  stump,  containing  the  upper  end  of  the  hume- 
rus ;  for,  says  he,  if  this  bone  cannot  be  divided  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
deltoid,  the  stump  is  retracted  towards  the  armpit  by 
the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi ;  the  ligatures 
on  the  vessels  irritate  the  bracliial  plexus  of  nerves  ; 
great  pain  and  nervous  twitchings,  often  ending  in 
tetanus,  are  produced  ;  the  stump  continues  swelled ; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  humerus  is  fixed  by  anchylosis  to 
the  shoulder,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  arm  remains 
altogether  useless,  and  renders  the  patient  liable  to 
accidents.  "I  have  seen  (says  Larrey)  many  officers 
and  soldiers,  who,  on  these  accounts,  were  sorry  that 
they  had  not  undergone  amputation  at  the  shoulder." — 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  53.  400.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  states,  that  when  amputation  by 
the  circular  incision  is  attempted  at  the  insertion  of 
the  pectoralis  major,  the  bone  will  generally  protrude 
after  a  few  dressings.  However,  he  entirely  dissents 
from  Larrey  respecting  the  necessity  of  taking  off  the 
limb  at  the  shoulder,  and  prefers  doing  it  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  tuberosities  of 
the  humerus,  as  the  state  of  the  injury  may  require. 
Two  incisions  are  to  commence  one  or  two  finger- 
breadths  below  the  acromion  ;  and  the  inner  one  is  to 
be  extended  directly  across  the  under  side  of  the  limb, 
till  it  meets  the  lower  point  of  the  outer  wound.  Thus 
the  under  part  of  the  arm  is  cut  by  a  circular  incision ; 
the  upper  in  the  same  manner  as  it  sometimes  is  in 
removing  the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Without 
detaching  the  skin  from  the  muscles  these  are  cut 
through ;  the  soft  parts  are  held  out  of  the  way  of  the 
saw ;  the  bone  is  sawed ;  the  vessels  secured  ;  and  the 
flaps  brought  together,  so  as  to  form  a  line  from  the 
acromion  downwards. — (Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  337,  <fcc.) 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  description  of 
cases  referred  to,  either  this  method  or  Sabatier's  ope- 
ration should  be  preferred  to  the  removal  of  the  whole 
limb  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Dupuytren  sometimes  amputates  at  the  elbow-joint ; 
but  as  the  stump  is  not  more  useful  than  when  the 
operation  is  done  a  little  higher  up,  and  the  wound  is 
frequently  long  in  healing,  the  method  appears  hardly 
to  merit  a  description. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE   FOREARM. 

The  wisest  maxim,  with  respect  to  the  place  for 
making  the  incision,  is  to  cut  oflf  as  little  of  the  limb 
as  possible.  This  fact  is  perfectly  established,  though 
it  is  true  that  Larrey,  in  consequence  of  his  mode  of 
dressing  the  stump,  has  not  experienced  success  in 
his  amputations  done  in  the  tendinous  part  of  the  fore- 
arm. The  forearm  is  to  be  held  by  two  assistants, 
one  of  whom  is  to  take  hold  of  the  elbow,  the  other  of 
the  wrist.  The  tourniquet  is  to  be  applied  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  arm,  and  the  assistant  holding  the  elbow 
should  draw  up  the  integuments,  so  as  to  make  them 
tense.  The  circular  incision  is  then  to  be  made  down 
to  the  fascia ;  from  this  as  much  skin  is  to  be  detached, 
reflected,  and  saved,  as  is  necessary  for  covering  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  and  the  muscles  are  to  be  cut  on  a 
level  with  the  reflected  skin,  the  knife  being  at  the 
same  time  directed  obliquely  upwards.  As  many  of  the 
muscles  are  deeply  situated  between  the  two  bones  ot 
the  forearm,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  di- 


viding all  of  them,  with  a  double-edged  knife  intro 
duced  between  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  son  parts  are  to  be  protected  from  the  saw  by 
a  linen  retractor;  It  is  generally  recommended  to  saw 
the  two  bones  together,  ibr  which  purpose  the  lore- 
ami  should  be  placed  in  the  utmost  state  ol  pronation. 
As  the  radius  at  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm  is 
largerthan  the  ulna,  it  should  perhaps  be  .sawed  through 
first,  the  latter  bone,  in  consequence  ol  its  connexion 
with  the  humerus,  being  better  adapted  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  saw.— (Averill's  Op.  Surgery,  p.  124.) 

The  ulnar,  radial,  and  two  interosseous  arteries  are 
those  which  usually  require  a  ligature. 

Graefe  removes  the  forearm  by  making  a  flap  from 
the  flesh  in  front  of  the  limb,  and  then  extending  the 
wound  quite  round  the  member.— (Normen  fur  die  Ab- 
losung  grosserer  Gliedm.  p.  138,  &c.  4to.  Berlin,  1812.) 
Mr  Guthrie  makes  two  flaps,  one  in  front,  the  other 
on  the  back  of  the  forearm  ;  but,  above  the  middle  of 
this  part  of  the  limb,  he  prefers  the  circular  incision.— 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  373,  374.)  Dr.  Hennen  also 
expresses  his  approbation  of  amputating  the  forearm, 
so  as  to  make  two  semilunar  flaps  (Principles  of 
Military  Surgery,  p.  265,  edit.  2  ;  Which  is  the  method 
recommended  and  practised  by  Klein. — (Practische  An- 
sichten bedeutendsten  Operationen,  Heft  1,  p.  45.)  Lis- 
franc  also  operates  in  this  way  at  the  lower  third  of 
the  forearm.  These  flap-operations  of  the  forearm 
are  rather  proceedings  of  choice  than  of  necessity; 
for  I  have  seen  this  part  of  the  limb  removed  in  num- 
berless instances  by  the  circular  incision,  and  can 
hardly  remember  a  case  in  which  the  stump  turned 
out  badly.  In  making  the  inner  flap,  the  radial  and 
ulnar  arteries  must  obviously  be  in  danger  of  being 
wounded  higher  up  than  the  point  where  they  are 
quite  cut  through,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  candidly  acknow- 
ledge* ;  an  accident  which  I  think  might  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

With  respect  to  Larrey's  preference  to  amputating 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm,  though  the  caso 
would  admit  of  the  operation  being  done  much  lower, 
I  need  only  say,  lie  would  find  no  reason  for  this 
choice  were  he  to  practise  union  by  the  first  intention 
at  every  opportunity,  as  is  the  custom  in  England. 

The  hand  may  be  amputated  at  the  joint  of  the  wrist 
whenever  the  disease  does  not  extend  too  high,  and  a 
flap  can  be  made  of  the  integuments  of  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Richerand  thinks  such  an  operation  sometimes 
preferable  to  amputation  above  the  joint. — (Nosogr. 
Chirurg.  t.  4,  p.  506,  edit.  4.)  Lisfranc  saves  the  flap 
from  the  palm.  The  circumstances  of  the  case  should 
of  course  frequently  determine  the  choice.  The  am- 
putation may  also  be  done  by  the  circular  incision. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  HIPJOINT. 

The  very  idea  of  this  formidable  operation  for  a  long 
while  checked  the  hand  even  of  the  most  ready  advo- 
cate for  the  use  of  the  amputating  knife,  and  every 
mind  shuddered  at  so  extensive  a  mutilation.  Still,  it 
could  not  be  denied,  that  the  chance  of  saving  life  oc- 
casionally depended  upon  a  submission  to  the  greatest 
temporary  suffering,  and  that,  without  the  most  cruel 
of  sacrifices,  the  preservation  of  the  patient  was  totally 
impossible.  Dreadful  as  amputation  at  the  tttp  ap- 
peared, both  in  respect  to  the  magnitude  o/tbe  part  of 
the  body  to  be  removed,  and  the  extent  of  the  wound 
caused  by  such  removal,  the  desperate  nature  of  some 
cases  at  length  began  to  incline  surgeons  to  view  more 
dispassionately  a  scheme,  at  which  the  mind  at  first 
naturally  revolted.  Morand  is  the  earliest  practitioner 
who  made  this  severe  operation  the  subject  of  consi- 
derable attention  (Opuscules  de  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  176,  8vo. 
1768  );  and  in  the  year  1739,  two  essays  on  the  same 
topic  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Tans,  by  two  of  his  pupils,  Volner  and  Pu- 
thod.  In  1743,  Ravaton  wished  to  have  performed  am 
putatiod  at  the  hip-joint  in  a  case  of  gun-shot  fracture 
of  the  trochanter  major,  and  neck  of  the  thi<*h-bone, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  opposition  of  other  surgeons 
-(Chir.  d'Arrn.  p.  323,  &c.)  In  1748,  the  propriety  of 
attempting  the  operation  was  urged  by  l'Alouette.- 
(Disp.  Clur  Hallen,  t.  5,  p.  265.)  At  length,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Pans  thought  the  sub  ect  highly 
deserving  Of  farther  investigation,  as  ,t  appeared  to 

under  w°.,^  T^T'  "'at  ,here  ™n  «-i™mStancw 
under  Which  its  performance  might  be  advisable  In 
the  year  1,50,  they  therefore  proposed  the  foUowing 
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^UP*'on,  as  the  grand  prize  subject :  In  the  case  in 
Which  imputation  of  the  hip-joint  should  appear  to  be 
Hi.-  onlj  resource  for  saving  the  patient's  lire,  to  deter- 
mine whether  tins  operation  ought  i°  ho  practised,  and 
what  would  t»-  the  besl  way  of  performing  it?  No 
satisfactory  memoirs  having  been  presented,  the  same 
subjects  a  1759.     Tin:  approbation  of  the 

was  now  conferred  on  a  paper  written  by 
a  which  the  propriety  of  amputating  at  the 
Up-joint  was  defended,  ana  some  of  the  cases  demand- 
ing the  operation  specifli  d.  If,  i<>r  instance,  a  cannon- 
ball, or  any  oilier  violently  Contusing  cause,  had  earned 
on" or  crushed  the  thigh,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  parts 
to  be  cut  to  make  the  separation  complete,  he  thought 
a  surgeon  ought  not  to  hesitate  about  doing  it.  The 
same  author  conceived  that  a  sphacelus,  extending  to 
the  circumference  ol  the  joint,  and  destroying  the 
greatest  part  of  the  surrounding  flesh,  might  also  ren- 
der the  operation  equally  necessary  and  easy. — 'See 
Sabalicr,   Med.   <>p'  raloire,   t.   3,  p.  271,  <fcc.)     Cases 

were  also  adduced,  where  the  surgeon  completed  the 
separation  of  the  dead  parts  with  a  knife.  However, 
tins  cam  red  as  amputation  at  the  hip- 

ioint.  Dividing  a  tew  dead  fibres  was  a  thing  of  no 
importance,  In  regard  to  the  likelihood  of  its  creating 
any  had  symptoms.  The  proceeding,  in  fact,  seems  to 
me  to  have  no  analogy  at  all  to  the  blood;  operation  of 
taking  the  thigh-bone  out  of  the  socket.  It  is  quite  a 
thing,  when  the  operator  has  to  cut  through 
parts  which  bleed  profusely,  and  are  endowed  with 
lift  and  sensibility. 

In  addition  to  the  memoir  by  Barbet,  thirty-three 
ollnr  essays  were  offered  to  the  academy,  the  majority 
Of  which  were  tilled  wilh  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
operation  ;  and,  besides  these  productions,  two  other 
memoirs  were  published  at  l'aris,  one  by  Goursaud  in 
175s,  explaining  a  new  method  of  operating,  and  an- 
other by  Moublet  (see  Journ.  de  Medec.  an  1759),  in 
which,  sa\s  1'iol'essor  Thomson,  the  operation  is  very 
ably  considered  In  all  ils  different  relations. — (Obs. 
made  in  the  Mil.  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  200 — 203.) 

.Sonic,  of  the  best  surgeons  of  the  last  and  present 
century  condemn  the  proceeding.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Pott's  sentiments  :  "  M.  Uilguer  and  M.  Tissot  are 
the  only  people  whom  I  have  met  with  or  heard  of 
In  the  profession,  who  speak  of  an  amputation  in  the  joint 
ofthe  nip  as  an  advisable  thinu,  or  as  being  preferable  to 
the  same  operation  in  the  thigh."  Alter  a  quotation  or 
two.  he  continues;  "that  amputation  in  the  joint  of 
the  hip  is  not  an  impracticable  operation  (although  it 
be  a  dreadful  one)  I  very  well  know.  I  cannot  say  that 
1  have  ever  done  it,  but  I  have  seen  it  done,  and  am 
now  very  sure  I  shall  never  do  it,  unless  it  be  on  a 
dead  body.  The  parallel  which  is  drawn  between  this 
operation  and  that  in  the  shoulder  will  not  hold.  In 
the  latter  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  caries  is  eon- 
fined  to  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and  that  the  scapula 
is  perfectly  sound  and  unaffected.  In  the  case  of  a 
carious  hip-joint,  this  never  is  the  fact;  the  acetabu- 
lum ischii,  and  parts  about,  are  always  more  or  less 
in  the.  same  stale,  or  at  least  in  a  distempered  one,  and 
so  indeed  most  frequently  are  the  parts  within  the 
pelvis,  Ac— il'olt  on  Amputation.)  Here  it  maybe 
reni.irkeil.ih.it  Pott  was  right,  inasmuch  as  the  ope- 
ration is  totally  unjustifiable  in  disease  of  the  hip-joint, 
but  wrong  in  not  perceiving,  that,  though  unfit  for  such 
a  case,  it  might  be  proper  tor  others.  Callisen  had  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing  any  circumstances  in  which  the 
operation  could  be  undertaken  with  hopes  of  success. 
—  8y8t.Cb.ir.  Hod.  p.  lis,  t.  2,  edit.  1800.)  And  Riche- 
rand  thinks,  that  unless  the  limb  be  nearly  separated 
by  the  disease  or  accident,  a  prudent  surgeon  should 
decline  making  the  attempt. — (Nosogr.  Cliir.  t.4,  p.  519, 

edit.  i. 

Ii  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  surgery,  that 
an  operation  which  had  been  invented  in  France,  and 
concerning  which  so  much  had  been  written  in  thai 
oountrj .  should  have  been  first  actually  put  in  practice 
in  England.  "  I  have  been  informed  isays  Professor 
Thomson,  that  the  operation  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don b\  the  late  Mr.  11.  Thomson,  surgeon  to  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  and  imagine  that  it  must  have  been  his 
operation  to  which  Mr.  Pott  alludes." — (Obs.  made  in 
tlh'  Rd.  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  264.)  At  all  events, 
whether  this  was  the  Identical  case  winch  Mr.  Pott 
saw  or  Dot,  the  example  referred  to  by  this  distin- 
guished Burgeon  u>  the  earliest  instance  of  the  o^-ra- 


tion  being  actually  performed.  It  was  even  repeated 
in  this  country  before  it  was  ever  practised  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  records  of 
the  profession  ;  for  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Kerr,  of 
Northampton,  on  a  girl  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  a  case  of  diseased  hip ;  a  case  in  which 
I  am  now  completely  satisfied  that  it  ought  never  to 
be  attempted,  for  the  reason  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pott.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Kerr,  after  removing  the  limb,  found  the  ace- 
tabulum, and  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ossa  innorni- 
nata,  carious.  But  the  experiment  was  here  rendered 
still  more  hopeless  by  the  patient  being  consumptive. 
Yet  wilh  all  these  disadvantages,  the  girl  lived  till  the 
eighteenth  day  from  the  operation,  and  after  death  her 
lungs  were  found  to  be  a  complete  mass  of  disease, 
one  of  them  being  totally  reduced  to  matter.— (See 
Duncan's  Med.  Commentaries,  vol.  6,  p.  337,  8vo. 
Lond.  1779.)  Larrey  performed  this  operation  twice 
in  Egypt ;  and  once  while  he  was  serving  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  encouraged  to 
make  these  attempts  to  save  his  patients  by  the  consi- 
deration that  he  had  already  preserved  some  lives  by 
amputating  either  both  thighs,  both  legs,  or  both  arms, 
or  removing  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint.  Lar- 
rey has  also  the  true  merit  of  having  first  done  the 
operation  in  the  only  description  of  cases  in  which 
perhaps  (with  the  exception  of  bad  examples  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  higher  part  of  the  femur)  it  ought  ever  to 
be  performed  ;  viz.  gun-shot  injuries  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  part  of  the  femur,  with  or  without  injury 
of  the  femoral  artery,  or  where  the  limb  had  been  car 
ried  away  by  a  shell  or  cannon-ball,  too  high  up  to  ad 
mit  of  amputation  in  the  ordinary  manner.  However, 
he  also  regards  as  fit  occasions  for  amputation  at  the 
hip-joint  circumstances  in  which,  from  gun-shot  vio- 
lence, the  limb  is  seized  or  threatened  with  gangrene 
nearly  up  to  the  hip. — (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  185.) 

Severe  as  the  operation  is,  Larrey  contends  that  it  is 
an  act  of  humanity,  if  it  ever  is  the  means  of  saving 
lives  which  are  in  danger,  and  he  argues  that  it  is  jus- 
tifiable by  the  old  maxim  of  Hippocrates,  "  Ad  ex 
tremos  morbos  extrema  remedia."  To  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  it,  he  replies,  1st,  That 
the  wound  is  more  alarming  thaD  dangerous.  The 
Cesarean  operation  (says  he)  has  been  successfully  per- 
formi  d  on  the  living  female,  and  is  still  recommended 
by  many  practitioners.  L'Aumonicr,  principal  surgeon 
of  the  Rouen  Hospital,  has  successfully  removed  a 
scirrhous  ovary  of  considerable  size.  Examples  are 
recorded  of  the  arm  and  scapula  being  torn  away,  and 
the  patients  soon  recovering.  Besides,  the  surgeon 
has  it  in  his  power  to  lessen  the  wound  produced  by 
the  operation.  2dly,  The  dangers  of  hemorrhage  may 
be  obviated  by  the  assistants  temporarily  placing  their 
fingers  on  the  mouths  of  the  cut  vessels,  until  liga- 
tures can  be  applied. 

In  confirmation  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
propriety  of  the  operation,  Larrey  adverts  to  a  fact  re- 
ported by  Morand,  where  a  soldier  had  both  his  legs 
amputated  very  high  up,  and  also  both  his  arms  so  near 
the  shoulders  that  he  could  hold  nothing  in  liis  armpits. 
Yet,  mutilated  as  he  was,  he  enjoyed  good  health. — 
(Opuscules  de  Chir.  p.  183.)  And  Larrey,  in  his  own 
work  has  recorded  several  instances  in  which  the 
whole  of  a  limb  was  removed,  or  more  than  the  halves 
of  both  the  upper  or  lower  extremities  of  the  same 
subject,  without  any  fatal  constitutional  disturbance. — 
(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  182—184.)  One  of  his  pa- 
tients above  alluded  to  survived  the  operation  a  week, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  carried  off.by  the  plague ; 
and  the  others  died,  after  being  conveyed,  in  a  very  un 
easy  manner,  during  the  precipitate  march  of  the  army 
— (See  Relation  de  ^Expedition  de  l'Armee  d'Orient  en 
Egypte,  &c.  p.  319,  8vo.  Paris,  1803.)  At  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  Larrey  operated  at  the  hip-joint  on  two  sol 
diers  of  the  imperial  guard,  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances;  and  the  events  were  fatal  in  a  few 
hours.— (Mem  de  Chir.  Mil.  I.  3,  p.  349.) 

Larrey  used  to  operate  as  follows :  he  began  with 
making  an  incision  in  the  track  of  the  inguinal  artery 
in  the  bend  of  the  groin,  and  after  carefully  excluding 
the  nerve,  which  is  more  externally  situated,  he  tied 
this  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  semicircular  curved 
needle,  as  closely  as  possible  to  Poupart's  ligament,  in 
order  that  the  ligature,  which  was  placed  above  the 
origin  of  the  circumflex  arteries  and  the  profunda, 
might   obviate  all  inconveiuence  from  the  bleeding 
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•which  might  otherwise  happen  from  their  numerous 
branches.  This  being  done,  a  straight  knife  was  per- 
pendicularly plunged  between  the  tendons  of  the  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  trochanter  minor  and  the  base  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  so  as  to  bring  out  its  point  at 
the  back  part  of  the  limb,  or  in  a  diametrically  opposite 
situation  to  its  first  entrance;  and  now,  by  limiting 
the  knife  obliquely  inwards  and  downwards,  a  flap, 
which  was  not  to  be  too  large,  was  made  of  the  soil 
parts  at  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the  limb.  This 
flap  was  now  drawn  towards  the  scrotum  by  an  as- 
sistant, and  the  articulation  was  brought  into  view. 
The  obturator  artery,  and  some  branches  of  the  pu- 
dendal, wounded  by  making  the  flap,  were  immediately 
tied.  The  thigh  was  now  put  into  the  state  of  abduc- 
tion; the  inner  part  of  the  orbicular  ligament  made 
tense  by  this  position,  was  divided,  and  the  joint 
opened.  The  ligament um  teres  was  then  cut,  and  the 
bone  dislocated.  The  knife  was  next  brought  to  the 
outside  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  an  external  flap 
formed  of  the  soft  parts,  calculated  to  meet  that  which 
had  been  made  at  the  inside  of  the  limb.  In  proceed- 
ing through  the  operation,  Larrey  secured,  as  soon  as 
they  were  divided,  the  obturator  arteries,  and  several 
branches  of  the  pudendal,  gluteal,  and  ischiatic  arte- 
ries. The  two  flaps  were  brought  together  and  kept  in 
this  position  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a 
woollen  spica  bandage. — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2, 
p.  186—188.) 

In  the  Russian  campaign,  Larrey  had  two  more  oppor- 
tunities of  amputating  at  the  hip-joint.  In  the  first  in- 
stance he  operated  upon  a  Russian  at  Witepsk,  whose 
thigh-bone  was  broken  to  pieces  up  to  the  trochanter, 
and  the  soft  parts  of  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the 
limb  destroyed.  This  man  went  on  as  favourably  as 
possible  until  the  25th  day  from  the  operation,  the 
parts  being  healed  except  at  two  points  where  the  liga- 
tures had  been  brought  out;  but,  unfortunately,  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  now  occurred  from  some  neglect 
or  another  ;  and  the  patient  on  the  20th  or  30th  day  fell 
a  victim.  The  second  operation  was  done  on  a  French 
dragoon,  at  the  battle  of  Mozaisk,  who  was  afterward 
seen  perfectly  cured  by  the  surgeon-major  at  Orcha, 
who  received  him  there,  and  made  a  report  of  the  fact 
to  Larrey  by  letter. — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p. 
28—50,  51,  8vo.  Paris,  1817.) 

In  1812,  M.  Baffos,  surgeon  to  the  Hopital  des  En- 
fans  Maiades  at  Paris,  amputated  at  the  hip  nearly  in 
the  manner  of  Larrey,  except  that  he  only  compressed 
the  artery  in  the  groin,  and  did  not  begin  with  tying  it, 
a  method  to  which  Larrey  himself  now  gives  the  pre- 
ference.— (See  Mem  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  434.)  The 
patient  was  a  child  seven  years  old,  and  the  case  a 
diseased  hip.  The  patient  got  well  of  the  wound,  but 
died  of  scrofula  three  months  afterward.  The  co- 
tyloid cavity  was  found  full  of  fungous  flesh,  and  the  os 
innominatum  carious.  As  the  latter  state  always  ex- 
ists in  the  diseased  hip-joint,  the  whole  of  the  disease 
does  net  admit  of  removal  by  amputation,  and  conse- 
quently the  attempt  ought  never  to  be  made. — (See 
Joints,  Diseases  of. ) 

The  plan  of  operating  adopted  by  Baffos  is  considered, 
I  believe,  by  all  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  better  than 
that  formerly  advised  By  Larrey,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
jectionable and  unnecessary  preliminary  measure  of 
taking  up  the  artery  in  the  groin,  instead  of  simply- 
compressing  it  against  the  os  pubis,  was  rejected.  Cut- 
ting down  to  the  artery  as  a  precaution  against  he- 
morrhage, is  doing  a  double  operation  and  putting  the 
patient  to  needless  suffering :  it  was  the  earliest  me- 
thod, having  been  proposed  by  Volther  and  l'uthod. 
Who  was  the  first  proposer  to  press  the  artery  against 
the  os  pubis,  instead  of  cutting  down  to  the  vessel,  I 
am  not  at  present  aware ;  but  I  know  that  it  has  been 
publicly  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernelhy,  in  his  anato 
mical  lectures,  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  it  is  thirty- 
two  years  since  I  began  to  attend  his  courses,  and  in 
the  exhibition  of  this  operation,  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion upon  the  dead  subject,  compression  of  the  artery  in 
the  groin,  was  then  advised,  and,  as  I  have  stated,  not 
for  the  first  time.  Listranc  is  said  to  complete  ampu- 
tation at  the  hip-joint  upon  the  dead  subject  in  ten  se- 
conds :  the  following  is  his  method,  as  described  by  a  I 
modern  writer :— The  nates  of  the  patient  resting  in  I 
the  edge  of  the  table,  and  the  limb  being  supported  by  I 
an  assistant,  the  operator  draws  a  line  an  inch  in  length, 
from  the  anterior  and  superior  spinous  process  of  the  | 


Ileum,  straight  down  the  thigh.  From  this  point  he 
mark-  another  inwards  towards  (he  pubes,  of  half  an 
inch  bo  as  to  form  a  right  angle.  On  the  inner  ex- 
tremity  of  the  last  he  places  the  point  of  a  long-bladed 
catling  and  pushes  it  perpendicularly  downwards  tin 
it  strikes  against  the  head  of  the  femur.  Then  passing 
it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  he  thrusts  it  onwards 
till  it  protrudes  at  about  an  inch  from  the  margin  of  the 
anus  He  now  cuts  outwards,  for  mar  an  inch,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  great  trochanter,  and  forms  the  exter- 
nal flap,  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  by  cutting  down 
the  limb  between  the  muscles  and  bone.  The  femoral 
artery,  which  may  now  be  seen,  is  to  be  compressed 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  an  assistant,  while 
the  operator  thrusts  the  knife  in  and  out  at  the  same 
points  as  before  ;  but  carrying  it  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  head  of  the  bone,  he  forms  a  smaller  flap  on  that 
side  of  the  extremity.  He  then,  with  the  point  of  his 
knife,  cuts  through  the  capsular  ligament,  dislocates 
the  bone,  and  removes  the  limb  by  dividing  the  round 
ligament,  &c— (See  Averill's  Operative  Surgery,  Lond. 
Ih23,  p.  158,  &c. ;  also  Maingault,  Med.  Op*  ratoire,  fol. 
Paris,  1822.)  It  is  obvious  (says  Mr.  Syme),  that  as 
long  as  the  surgeon  merely  cuts  downwards,  and  keeps 
close  by  the  bone,  he  will  not  injure  the  femoral  artery, 
which  cannot  be  divided  till  the  knife  is  carried  out- 
wards. This  is  one  great  excellence  referred  by  Lis- 
franc to  his  operation ;  for  before  the  surgeon  cuts  the 
artery,  the  assistant  can  introduce  his  fingers  into  the 
wound  and  compress  the  vessel. 

The  disarticulation  is  accomplished  as  follows :  the 
surgeon,  seizing  the  limb  with  his  left  hand,  while  the 
assistant  holds  aside  the  flaps,  makes  a  cut  half  round 
margin  of  the  acetabulum  at  its  fore  part.  The  limb 
is  then  put  in  the  posture  of  abduction,  the  bone  starts 
from  its  socket,  the  knife  is  carried  round  its  head,  and 
the  triangular  and  what  remains  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment are  divided.— (See  Ed.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78, 
p.  41.) 

A  very  similar  method  of  operating  was  followed  by 
Professor  Von  Walther. — (See  Graefe  and  Walther's 
Journ.  Also  Anderson's  Quarterly  Journ.  vol.  1,  p. 
630.) 

This  method  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Syme  in  the  very 
interesting  case  in  which  he  lately  amputated  at  the 
hip-joint  for  an  extensive  necrosis  of  the  femur,  where 
the  neck  of  the  bone  was  itself  diseased.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  the  pa- 
tient became  dropsical,  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  week  from  the  period  when  his  limb  was  taken 
off.— (Op.  cit.  p.  25.) 

Langenbeck  begins  the  first  incision  on  the  outside 
of  the  femoral  artery,  and  forms  the  external  flap  by 
extending  the  wound  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium. The  knee  is  then  inclined  inwards,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  dislocated,  after  which  the  knife  is 
carried  to  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  the  inner  flap 
made.— (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  4,  s.  512.) 

When  serving  with  the  army  in  Holland  in  1814, 1 
assisted  the  late  Dr.  Cole  in  the  performance  of  this 
operation.  The  plan  adopted  by  him  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  taught  by  Mr.  Aberncthy,  in  his 
lectures,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  flow  of  blood 
through  the  femoral  artery  was  stopped  by  compress- 
ing the  vessel  in  the  groin  with  the  handle  of  a  key 
covered  with  lint.  The  thigh  was  then  amputated  as 
high  as  possible,  close  below  the  trochanters.  The  fe- 
moral artery  was  immediately  secured,  and  afterward 
every  other  vessel  requiring  ligature.  An  incision  was 
now  made  directly  on  the  acetabulum,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  removed  with  the  utmost  facility  and  expedi- 
tion. The  patient  lost  even  less  blood  than  in  an  ordi- 
nary amputation,  and  the  wound  admitted  of  being 
brought  together  with  adhesive  plaster  in  the  best 
manner  possible,  so  as  to  represent  a  transverse  line. 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  the  patient  lived  only  till  the 
following  day.  In  one  dreadful  case  of  fracture  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  femur  by  a  grape-shot,  where  the 
operation  had  been  delayed  too  long,  the  whole  limb 
being  inundated  with  matter,  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bone  projecting  through  the  flesh 
backwards,  I  ventured  to  perform  tile  game  operation 
at  Oudenbosch  in  Holland,  a  few  days  after  the  assault 
on  Bergen-op-Zoom ;  and  here  happened  what  must 
often  occur;  immediately  the  soft  parts  had  been  di- 
vided, as  the  bone  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  limb  came 
off,  leaving  the  hen)  of  the  bone,  the  trochanters,  and 
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a  Small  piece  below  them  projecting.  Had  not  the 
man  appeared  in  a  very  bad  way  by  the  time  the  ves- 
sels had  he<n  secured,  I  should  now  have  removed  the 
head  of  the  bone  ;  but  the  shock  of  the  operation  was 
such,  that  he  survived  it  hut  a  few  minutes,  though 
any  blood  was  lost.  The  mode  of  operating 
by  the  circular  Incision  is  preferred  by  Qraefe,  who 
unknowingly  considers  it  as  a  new  method.—  Norman 
fur  die  i   Gliedm.  p.  118.)    It  has  also 

iposed  by  .Mr.  Witch,  with  the  modification  of 
ii  inch  or  two  of  I  he  bone  projecting,  which  is 
done  v.  n  horn  giving  any  additional  pain,  by  dissecting 
..II  the  soft  pans  Ii.  low  the  Aral  incisions  down  to  the 
bone.    Tins  pro],  ctihg  piece  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
lever,  with  which  the  bead  of  the  bone  is  to  be  got  out 
linli.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.vol. 
.),  p.  129.)    Ingenious  as  this  suggestion  may  be,  I  do  not 
Important  practical  improvement;  1st, 
OS)  all  eases,  where  Hie  operation  IS  lie- 

the  bone  is  bo  fractured  that  its  division  is  ti- 
the Injury;  ally,  because  the  scheme 
is  unnecessary  ;  for,  in  Dr.  Cole's  case,  where  I  as- 
sisted, the  head  of  the  femur  was  removed  from  the 

i. in  wiili  the  utmost  facility  by  merely  making 
;m  Incision  over  thai  cavity,  cutting  the  ligaments,  and 
availing  ourselves  of  the  small  piece  of  bone  accident- 

cting.  In  fact,  in  all  gun-shot  injuries,  requir- 
ing this  operation,  excepting  a  i  of spread- 
ni  wounds,  the  bone  is  usually  broken 
100  high  tor  Mi.  Veitch'S  method  to  be  practicable. 
With  the  same  view  of  facilitating  the  exit  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  acetabulum,  Graefe  (p.  123) 
recommends  dividing  the  transverse  ligament  which 
completes  the  brim  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  side  of 
the  socket.  From  my  having  once  seen  one  of  the 
I'nst  anatomists  In  London,  with  a  powerful  young  as- 
sistani,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  unbroken  femur 
lor  a  lever,  baffled  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  he 
tould  dislocate  the  lead  of  the  bone,  I  suppose  Graefe's 

maxim  worth  recollecting.  > 

Sir  Astley  ( looper  commenced  his  operation  by  mak- 
ing an  incision  just  below  l'oupart's  ligament,  a  little 
mi  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  wound  was 
downwards  and  outwards  to  the 
back  ol  the  th  third  of  the  way  down 

it,  from  which  point  the  knife  was  carried  in  the  oppo- 
iiiun,  obliquelj  upwards  and  inwards  to  meet 
the  lirsi  Incision,  so  as  to  form  an  elliptical  curve.  The 
femoral  artery,  being  now  divided,  was  immediately 
tied.  The  muscles  were  next  cut  through,  another  ar- 
i<  ii,  and  the  bone  taken  out  of  its  socket. 
Onlj  about  twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  lost. — (See 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p,  96,  &c.1 

The  following  method  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Scout- 
te'en.  The  pattern  is  to  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body  to  that  on  which  the  operation  istobedone.   The 

Inguinal   artery   is   to   lie    compressed.     The  surgeon, 

standing  behind  the  limb,  is  to  put  the  thumb  or  tbre- 
i  his  left  hand  on  the  great  trochanter.     With 
the  righl  he  Introduces  the  point  of  the  knife  perpendi- 
cularly over  tins  process,  and  then  depressing  the  han- 
dle, extends  the  incision  forwards  and  inwards  four  fin- 
ger-breadths  below  the   groin.     He  then  carries  the 
knife  round  the  limb,  cutting  as  deeply  as  possible,  and 
bringing  tin'  knife  at  length  up  to  the  point  from  which 
All  the  muscular  fibres  are 
tarel]   divided   by  this  first  incision,  and  hence  the 
knife  must  generall]  be  applied  aam,  ere  this  first 
i  the  operation  can  be  completed. 
1'or  tin'  purpose  of  getting  at  the  capsule,  the  sides 
of  the  wound  must  be  kept  apart,  and  any  muscular 
Bbras  noi  yet  cut,  be  divided.     As  soon  as  it  is  per- 
cciNed.  it  is  to  lie  cut  through  perpendicularly  on  the 
hiad  o|  the  femur.    The  limb  is  now  to  be  somewhat 
a,  and  foot  turned  outwards,  whereby  the  head 
us  is  forced  nearly  out  of  its  socket,  and  quits 
it   completely  as  soon  as  the  round  ligament  is  cut, 
which  is  the  only  part  by  which  it   is  confined.     The 
then  raises  the  thigh-bone,  so  as  to  make  its 

BCt,  after  which  he  cuts  the  rest  ol'  the  cap- 
sule and  muscular  lihres,  and  completes  the  separation 
of  the  limb.  When  the  operation  is  on  the  Left  side, 
the  surgeon  stands  in  front  of  the  limb.—  See  Scout- 
teten.  Bethode  Ovalalre,ou  Nouvelle  Methods  pour 

ampulcr  dans  tes  Articulations,  Paris,  1>'JT,  4to.) 

The  variety  m  the  mode  of  operating  is  dow  very 

considerable.    Wen  I  to  offer  a  particular  description  I 


of  every  method,  my  limits  would  be  greatly  exceeded 
It  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  refer  to  Graefe's  Journal 
for  an  account  of  the  plan  which  he  adopted  on  the 
living  subject ;  and  though  the  case  had  not  a  fortunate 
result,  the  operation  itself  was  very  skilfully  per- 
formed. 

Several  cases  are  now  recorded,  in  which  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint  proved  successful.  The  first  was 
that  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Brownrigg,  surgeon  to  the 
forces,  on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1812.  The  upper 
part  of  the  thigh-bone  had  been  broken  by  a  gun-shot 
near  Menda,  in  Spain,  the  29th  of  December,  1811. 
Some  time  ago,  the  man  was  living  at  Spalding,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  perfect  health. 

The  second  successful  operation  was  that  performed 
by  Larrey,  at  Witepsk. 

The  third  was  done  by  Mr.  Guthrie  in  the  Nether- 
lands on  a  French  prisoner  of  war,  who  completely  re- 
covered. The  fourth  is  the  example  in  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  amputated  at  the  hip  on  account  of  a 
disease  of  the  higher  part  of  the  femur.  As  the  pa- 
tient had  formerly  suffered  amputation  of  the  thigh,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  sudden  removal  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  him  ;  but  I  cannot  presume  to  say,  what  differ- 
ence in  the  chances  of  success,  and  whether  any 
would  be  connected  with  the  circumstance. 

In  June,  1824,  amputation  at  the  hip  was  done  by 
Professor  Delpech,  of  Montpellier,  on  account  of  a  ne- 
crosis of  the  femur,  and  the  patient  was  completely 
well  in  the  following  September. — (See  Revue  Medi- 
cale.)  The  operation  was  also  performed  by  Dr.  Mott, 
of  New- York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1824,  and  the 
whole  of  the  wound  had  healed  by  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. This  case  was  a  bad  fracture  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  femur,  followed  by  abscesses  and  disease  of  the 
bone.— (See  Philadelphia  Journal,  No.  9,  vol.  5,  New 
Series.)  The  patient's  age  was  favourable,  as  ha 
was  a  boy  of"  only  ten  years  of  age.  At  this  period  of 
life,  the  chances  of  success  will  always  be  greater  than 
in  adults,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  remedial  power 
of  nature  being  then  particularly  great,  but  on  account 
of  the  smaller  dimensions  of  the  wound  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  operation. 

[The  following  details  of  this  case  may  prove  service- 
able to  the  profession,  by  showing  that  the  operation 
may  be  advantageously  attempted  in  a  patient  who 
would  otherwise  have  speedily  sunk  under  his  disease. 
It  is  moreover  interesting  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  fifth  instance  in  which  it  was  ever  successfully 
performed,  and  the  first  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  in 
this  country. 

"George  Byles,  a  healthy  boy,  ten  years  old,  broke 
his  thigh  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  hip- 
joint  ;  two  days  after,  splints  and  bandages  were  firmly 
(and  injudiciously)  applied,  which  produced  great 
distress,  and  were  removed  at  the  instigation  of  the 
boy.  Physick's  modification  of  Dcsault's  splint  was 
prepared  by  the  physician  then  called  in,  who  pointed 
out  to  the  father,  previous  to  its  application,  a  project- 
ing point  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  which  was  the 
extremity  of  the  superior  fragment,  which  by  the  im- 
proper pressure  was  nearly  forced  through  the  integu- 
ments. The  bone  being  properly  coaptated,  the  long 
splint  wras  then  applied. 

About  three  weeks  subsequent  to  this  period  another 
physician  was  called  in,  who  recommended  the  em- 
ployment of  the  inclined  plane,  which  was  adopted, 
the  boards  forming  it  having  pegs  at  the  side.  The 
boy  stated  that  during  his  confinement  to  this  inclined 
plane  for  several  weeks,  he  had  in  tossing  restlessly 
about,  injured  the  thigh  on  the  inside  just  above  the 
condyle,  which  produced  a  sinuous  opening  leading  to 
the  fractured  bone.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that 
the  sinus  was  formed  and  pointing  when  it  was  struck 
against  the  peg  and  opened. 

.  lie  was  brought  into  the  city  of  New-York  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1824,  at  which  time  we  first  saw  him 
His  countenance  was  expressive  of  much  anguish 
with  a  white  tongue  and  feeble  pulse;  his  right  limb 
was  much  enlarged  on  the  outside,  resembling  a  case, 
of  spina  ventosa.  To  the  touch  it  was  hard  and  irregu 
lar,  was  exceedingly  tender,  and  when  pressed  gave 
excruciating  pain.  The  swelling  extended  to  the  great 
trochanter,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  top  of 
the  thigh.  Opposite  to  the  greatest  enlargement  was  a 
sinus,  discharging  a  thin  sanious  fluid,  leading  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh  bone,  which  was  perfectly  carious 
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During  two  works  succeeding  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
medicines  were  administered  wall  a  view  of  allaying 
irritation,  and  imparting  tone  to  the  system,  but  hectic 
and  night  sweats,  notwithstanding,  supervened,  As 
ulcerations  began  to  occur  by  the  side  of  the  tibia,  and 
all  the  Symptoms  became  worse,  it  was  resolved  to 
amputate  at  the  hip-joint  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
the  life  of  the  patient. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1821,  the  patient,  after  having 
passed  a  comfortable  night,  was  placed  upon  the  table 
in  order  to  be  operated  on.  An  incision  was  made 
over  the  femoral  artery  as  it  emerges  from  under  the 
femoral  arch,  and  the  vessel  secured  by  ligature. 
While  feeling  on  the  outside  of  the  arterv  for  the  lesser 
trochanter,  the  pulsation  of  n  vessel  apparently  but 
little  smaller  than  the  femoral  artery  immediately  be- 
low the  ligature,  convinced  us  that  in  this  case  the 
profunda  femoris  was  given  off  above  the  femoral  arch, 
as  we  occasionally  find  it.     This  vessel  was  taken  up. 

Lisfranc's  knife  was  then  introduced  between  the 
artery  and  bone,  and  carried  through  close  by  the  neck 
of  the  femur  towards  the  tuber  ischii,  thus  forming  the 
inner  flap.  The  external  Map  was  formed  by  cutting 
from  without  inwards.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  veins 
and  small  arteries  was  considerable  when  the  incisions 
were  made,  and  numerous  vessels  were  taken  up :  but 
comparatively  little  blood  was  lost  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  put  to  bed  shortly  after  it 
was  completed.  After  the  inner  flap  was  cut,  some  of 
the  surgical  attendants,  examining  the  lesser  trochanter, 
pronounced  that  the  head  of  the  bone  was  not  diseased. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  expressed,  the  bone  was 
sawed  through  the  lesser  trochanter,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  cheese,  being  denuded 
of  periosteum  on  the  outer  side  up  towards  the  joint, 
and  requiring  to  be  removed,  which  was  afterward 
done,  as  originally  contemplated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  symptoms  and  treatment  subsequent  to  the  opera- 
tion, as  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note,  except  various 
degrees  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  whole  system, 
previous  to  the  coming  away  of  the  ligatures.  The 
treatment  consisted  in  regulating  the  diet,  and  admi- 
nistering anodyne  and  tonic  medicines  according  to 
circumstances. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  eight  days  from  the  opera- 
tion, two-thirds  of  the  stump  was  healed  by  the  first 
intention.  Between  the  17th  and  31st  of  October,  all 
the  ligatures,  seventeen  in  number,  were  removed  ; 
and  by  the  20th  of  November  the  whole  stump  was 
effectually  healed,  and  the  boy  had  become  fat  and 
lusty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  limb  might 
have  been  saved  without  difficulty,  had  the  proper 
treatment  been  instituted  when  the  accident  occurred. 
When  it  came  under  our  charge,  nothing  short  of  the 
operation  above  related  could  have  saved  this  boy's 
life." — Reese.] 

Another  successful  amputation  at  the  hip  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Orten  :  the  disease  commenced  in  the 
knee ;  but  terminated  in  extensive  disease  of  the  thigh- 
bone, large  abscesses,  and  dislocation  of  the  knee,  the 
leg  being  fixed  in  the  bent  position,  and  drawn  under 
the  thigh.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  605.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  failures  of  this  operation  arc 
numerous,  though  undertaken  by  surgeons  of  reputa- 
tion and  ability.  Mr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Emery,  Mr.  Brown- 
rigg.  Baron  Larrey,  Walther,  Graefe,  Mr.  Brodie,  Mr. 
Carmichael  (Trans,  of  the  Assoc.  Physicians,  vol.  3,, 
Drs.  Blick  and  Cole,  and  many  other  military  practi- 
tioners, have  had  opportunities  of  amputating  at  the 
hi])  without  success. 

A  calculation  has  been  made,  that  out  of  twenty  ex- 
amples of  hip-joint  amputation,  six  have  had  a  favour- 
able termination.— (Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  2,  p. 
763.)  According  to  my  computations,  this  account  is 
rather  too  favourable. 

No  one  can  expect,  however,  this  operation  not  to 
fail  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  at- 
tempted ;  this  must  always  happen,  let  it  be  done  in 
the  most  skilful  manner  possible.  Yet,  as  there  are 
unquestionably  some  descriptions  of  injury,  where 
life  must  be  inevitably  lost,  if  this  proceeding  be  re- 
jected, and  experience  proves  that  it  sometimes  an- 
swers, an  important  consideration  is.  what  cases  are 
most  proper  for  it  ?  Here  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
with  Professor  Thomson,  that  the  examples,  in  which 
it  is  particulany  called  for,  and  where  no  delay  should  J 


be  suffered,  arc  those  in  which  the  head  or  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  has  been  fractured  by  a  musket-ball,  grape- 
shot,  or  small  piece  of  shell.  Eight  or  ten  such  eases, 
where  amputation  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  first 
instance,  were  brought  in  wagons  several  days  after 
the  assault  on  Bergen-op-Zootn,  into  the  hospital  su- 
perintended by  myself  at  Oudenbosch,  and  not  one  of 
these  patients  lived  ten  days  after  their  removal.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  professional  life,  I  have  never 
elsewhere  witnessed  so  much  suffering,  or  suppuration 
in  such  profusion.  From  each  limb,  I  should  guess, 
that  at  least  three  or  four  pints  of  matter  were  dis- 
charged daily.  Had  amputation  at  the  hip  been  per- 
formed at  first,  some  of  these  patients  might  possibly 
have  been  saved ;  at  all  events,  I  am  certain  that  it 
was  their  only  chance 

Larrey,  as  I  have  stated,  thinks  the  operation  pro- 
per, where  the  thigh  has  been  shot  off  high  up,  or 
where  the  femur  and  soft  parts  near  the  hip  have  been 
broken,  and  extensively  lacerated  by  a  cannon-ball  or 
pieces  of  shell.  Here  the  operation  (though  perhaps 
the  only  chance)  must  almost  always  fail,  because,  as 
Professor  Thomson  observes,  these  injuries  occasion 
a  shock  to  the  constitution,  of  which  the  patient  mostly 
sinks  either  immediately,  or  in  a  few  hours. — (Obs. 
made  in  the  Mil.  Hosp.  in  Belgium,  p.  274.)  The 
truth  of  this  observation  I  saw  exemplified  at  Merx- 
ham,  near  Antwerp,  at  the  bombardment  of  the  French 
fleet  in  that  port ;  a  shell  burst  between  the  thighs  of 
one  of  the  guards  ;  tore  and  lacerated  two-thirds  of 
the  thickness  of  the  upper  part  of  the  right  thigh; 
broke  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  ;  lacerated 
the  perineeum  and  scrotum ;  and  fractured  the  higher 
part  of  the  femur.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  of  con- 
sequence ;  but  the  exposed  lacerated  surface  of  tho 
soft  parts  was  immense,  and  the  unfortunate  soldier, 
who  lay  with  his  hairs  standing  erect,  and  bereft  of  his 
intellectual  faculties,  sunk  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  was  quite 
dead  in  twenty  minutes.  However,  there  are  nume- 
rous cases  in  which  the  patients,  after  dreadful  injuries 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  are  less  depressed  and 
overcome,  and  live  several  weeks ;  facts  clearly  prov- 
ing that  the  operation  ought  to  be  attempted.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  are  related  by  Mr.  Guthrie.— 
(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  134,  &c.)  Bad  and  incura- 
ble disease  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur  (not  the 
scrofulous  hip,  nor  any  other  example  m  which  the 
pelvis  is  affected)  may  also  require  the  performance  of 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  as  was  recently  illustrated 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  that 
of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  case  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
michael amputated  at  the  hip,  was  what  is  termed  an 
osteosarcoma ;  the  patient,  a  girl  19  years  of  age,  died 
on  the  fifth  day.  — (See  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's 
College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  357,  &c,  and 
vol.  3,  p.  158.)  Dr.  Mott's  case,  already  referred  to, 
was  one  of  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur, 
ending  in  disease  of  the  bone  and  extensive  abscesses. 
The  disease,  tor  which  Delpech  operated,  was  necrosis 
of  the  thigh-bone.  The  propriety  of  the  operation  :n 
desperate  cases  is  now  perfectly  established. 

AMPUTATION   AT   THE    SHOTJLDER-JOINT. 

II  F.  Le  Dran  performed  the  first  operation  of  this 
kind,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded.  It  was 
in  a  case  of  caries  and  exostosis,  reaching  from  the 
middle  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  Le  Dran  bean 
with  rendering  himself  master  of  the  bleeding,  "for 
which  purpose  he  introduced  a  straight  needle  and  a 
strong  ligature  under  the  artery.  This  was  passea 
from  the  front  to  the  back  part  of  the  arm  as  closely  to 
the  axilla  and  hone  as  possible.  The  ligature  then,  in- 
cluding the  vessels,  the  flesh  surrounding  them,  and 
the  skin  covering  them,  was  tightened  over  a  compress. 
Le  Dran,  with  a  straight  narrow  knife,  then  made  a 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin  and  deltoid  muscle 

ng  the  head  of  the  humerus.    An  assistant  now  raised 

the  arm  and  d.slocated  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the 

cavity  of  the  scapula.    This  allowed  the  knife  to  he 

Passed  with  ease  between  the  bone wid the  flesh     Le 

Dran    hen  carried  the  knife  downwards,  keeping   ts 

dways  somewhat  inclined  toward?  he  iffi  >n 

ually  cut  through  all  the  Darts  is 

1... le  below  the  ligature.     As  -here  was'a  arg 

flap,  Le  Dran  made  a  second  ligature  with  a  cured 
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needle,' which  ligature  included  a  great  deal  of  flesh,  the 
redundant  portion  of  Which  was  cut  off  together  with 
the  Ural  ligature,  which  had  become  useless.  The 
run-  was  completed  in  aboul  ten  weeks.—  Obs.  <le 
<hir.  t.  1,  p.  :<10,  Paris,  1731  ;  and  Trail 
365.)  LeDran  (the son),  who  published  this  memo- 
rable state  that  the  operation  was  a  new 
one,  and  u  appears  from  the  Recherchea  Critiques  sur 
,  Sus.  de  la  Chirurgie  en  France,  and  from  La 

li a,  that  it  had  been  previously 

practised  by  Morand,  the  father. 

;.it  the  ligature  might  be  applied 
bj  means  of  a  curved  needle,  withsharp  edges;  and  in 
essen  the  wound,  he  directs  the  incision  to 
begin  two  or  three  finger-breaths  below  the  acromion, 
across  the  deltoid  muscle,  so  as  to  form  one  flap ;  then 
a  lower  one  m  •  Ddlla;  and  after  the  se- 

ld  been   applied,  the   two  flaps   were 
rraitedes  Oper.  de  Chir.  t.3, 
I.  deChir.  t.  2,  p.  261.) 
i.r.i     extended  the  improvements  farther.    After 
ut  in  a  chair,  and  bringing  the  arm 
L,  be  made,  with  a  common  bis- 
I  into  the  deltoid   muscle 
the  bone,  four  finger-breadths  below  the  aero- 
one  in  front,  the  other  be- 
rlj  to  tins  first,  and  made 
c;i  of  the  figure  of  a  trapezium,  which  was  de- 
led up  towards  the  top  of  the 
The  two  heads  Of  the  biceps,  the  tendons  of  the  supra- 
infra-spinatus,  teres  minor  and  subscapularis, 
and  the  capsular  ligament,  were  next  divided.    Now 
vh.a  the  assistant  who  held  the  lower  part  of  the  limb 
bone  describe  the  motion  of  a  lever  upwards, 
me  beadol  the  bone  was  easily  dislocated.    La  Faye 
next  earned  Ins  incision  downwards,  along  the  inner 
the  arm,  until  he  was  able  to  feel  the  vessels, 
which  he  tied  as  near  the  axilla  as  possible.    The  se- 
of  the  limb  was  then  completed  a  fingor's- 
lelow  the  ligature.    The  flap  was  then  brought 

down  over  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  the  wound  dressed. 
,  uvelle    Mtethode  pour  (aire  l'Oporation  de 
P Amputation  dans  l* Articulation  du  Brasavec  i'Omo- 
i   ML  La  I'aye.m  Memde  l'Acad.  de  Chirurgie, 
torn.  5,  p.  195,  edit  In  lSmo.)    With  respect  to  La  Faye, 
n  is  curious  to  remark  a  coincidence  between  him  and 
the  latter,  though  generally  averse  to  the  at- 
tempt of  uniting  stumps  by  the   first  intention,  is  an 
advocate  tor  tins  practice  alter  hip-joint  amputations; 
SO  La  Faye,  who  was  fearful  of  laying  down  the  flap 
after  amputation  of  the  leg,  had  no  such  apprehension 
al  the  shoulder. 

La  I'a\v's  method  is  yet  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
approved  where  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will  admit 
Of  it.     But  ii  is  absurd  to  think  of  applying  any  one 
plan  to  all  the  various  states  in  which  the  injured 
.1  limb  may  present  itself.     It  is  advised  by 
Larrey  himself,  when  a  wound  extends  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  breaking  the  hone,  and  injuring 
the  soil  parts.     Here,  says  he,  it  would  be  impossible. 
to  form  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  Map,  for  the  soil  parts 
in  these  situations  have  been  destroyed.     On  the  con- 
trary, when  the  deltoid  is  shot  away,  La  Faye'splan 
nissible,  —I  Mi  m.  de  <  iiir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p.  167.) 
i  he  advantages  of  La  Faye's  plan  are  obvious.    As 
was  applied,  the  patient  was  saved  a 
of   pun;  the  Bap  connected  with  the  acro- 
mion was  capable  of  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the 
WOUnd,  and  Was   more  easily   applied  and  kept  on  the 
.stump  than  the  lowermost  of  the  two  tlaps  which  Ga- 
rengeol  recommended;  and  the  discharge  found  a  ready 
downwards. 
Mr  9,  Shai  p  recommended  the  following  plan  :  "  The 
ing  held  horizontally,  make  an  incision 
through  the  membrana  adiposa,  from  the  upper  part  of 
>cle  down  to  the 
armpit  ,  then  turning  the  knife  with  its  edge  upwards, 
div.de  that  muscle  and  part  of  the  deltoid  ;   all  Which 

rithout  danger  of  wounding  the  ureal 
openings. 

more  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and 
u  awards.  Then,  with 
:  the  arterj  and  vein,  pursu 
eJsion  in  and  carefully  divide  the  ves- 

sels al  a  r-onstdi  he  ligature  .  the 

'•  in  doing  this  operation,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 


saving  as  much  skin  as  possible,  and  to  the  situation 
of  the  processus  acromion,  which,  projecting  consider- 
ably beyond  the  joint,  an  unwary  operator  would  be 
apt  to  cut  upon." — (Operations  of  Surgery.) 

Bromneld  used  to  press  the  artery  against  the  first  rib 
His  incision  began  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  by  the  edge 
of  the  deltoid  muscle,  as  high  up  as  where  the  pectoral)  s 
goes  over  the  axilla  to  its  insertion  into  the  humerus. 
Cutting  through  the  integuments  and  muscles,  he  con- 
tinued his  incision  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
as  far  as  a  little  below  the  termination  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.    Then  carrying  on  the  incision  transversely 
for  a  small  space  in  a  semicircular  direction,  the  wound 
was  next  extended  to  the  external  part  of  the  arm,  as 
high  up  as  the  fold  of  the  integuments  in  the  axilla. 
The  flap  thus  shaped,  when  raised  from  the  humerus, 
was  intended  to  fiil  up  the  axilla,  after  the  removal  of 
the  iimb.    Bromfield's  next  incision  began  at  the  acro- 
mion, and  being  carried  through  the  skin  and  deltoid 
down  to  the  bone,  terminated  in  the  semicircular  inci- 
sion above  described,  and  it  was  so  guided  that  it  left  the 
outer  portion  of  the  divided  flap  larger  than  the  inner 
one.    Bromfield  then  passed  his  knife  under  the  lower 
edge  of  the  internal  half  flap,  and  dissected  it  up  as 
high  as  possible.    The  tendon  of  the  pectoral  muscle 
was  thus  exposed,  under  which  he  now  passed  his  left 
fore-finger,  which  served  as  a  conductor  to  a  probe- 
pointed  curved  bistoury.    With  this  he  now  divided  the 
attachment  of  that  muscle  to  the  humerus.     If  the  ves- 
sels were  not  now  sufficiently  brought  into  view,  he 
cut  through  the  outer  head  of  the  biceps,  and  tied  them 
(artery  and  vein)  each  with  two  strong  ligatures  about 
half  an  inch  apart.    The  vessels  were  then  cut  through 
in  the  interspace,  and  the  nerve  was  divided  much 
higher  than  the  artery.    The  external  flap  was  now 
raised  sufficiently  to  expose  the  joint ;  and  the  muscles 
and  capsular  ligament  having  been  cut  through  in  the 
superior  and  lateral  parts,  the  humerus  slipped  out  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  immediately  the  arm  was  carried  a 
little  backwards.  Lastly,  the  ligatures  and  vessels  being 
held  out  of  the  way,  the  soft  parts  towards  the  axilla 
were  divided  in  a  semicircular  direction. — i.Chir.  Obs 
and  Cases,  vol.   1,  p.  249—252,  8vo.  London,   1773.; 
The  unnecessary  tediousness  and,  I  may  add,  severity 
of  .Bromfield's  method  have   long  withdrawn  from  it 
the  approbation  of  modern  operators.    The  division  of 
the  flap  into  two  portions,  its  extraordinary  length,  and 
the  painful  dissection  practised  to  get  at  the  artery, 
were  serious  faults  in  the  operation. 
|     In  1774,  Alanson  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  as 
follows  :  the  subclavian  artery  was  compressed  by  the 
fingers  of  an  assistant.    An  incision  was  made  about 
a  hand's  breadth  below  the  acromion,  and   carried 
through  the  integuments  all  round  the  limb.    The  del- 
toid and  posterior  muscles  were  then  obliquely  divided 
up  to  the  capsular  ligament.    The  tendon  of  the  biceps 
and  the  capsular  ligament  upon  the  anterior  and  pos 
terior  part  of  the  joint  were  now  cut  through.    One 
of  the  circumflex  arteries,  which  bled  a  good  deal,  was 
next  tied.    The  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  rest  of  the 
capsule,  and  all  the  other  parts  except  the  vessels  and 
nerves  were  then  divided,  but  previously  to  cutting  the 
vessels  a  temporary  ligature  was  put  around  them. 
Thus  the  separation  of  the  limb  was  completed.    The 
mouths  of  the  vessels  were  drawn  out  and  tied,  and 
the   temporary  ligature    taken    away.     Lastly,    the 
sides  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  so  as  to 
make  a  transverse  line.    Graef'e,  seeming  not  to  recol- 
lect that  amputation  by  the  circular  incision  directed 
obliquely  Upwards    had   been   practised  by  Alanson, 
mentions  it  as  a  new  proposition.    In  one  case,  after 
operating  in  this  manner,  his  patient  was  quite  well  in 
three  weeks ;   and  with  the  particular  sort  of  knife 
which  he  uses,  and  which  is  broadest  towards  its  point, 
lie  pretends  to  be  able  to  make  the  oblique  incision 
through  the  muscles  all  around  the  limb  with  one 
sweep.    Of  course  he  is  very  careful  to  make  pressure 
on  the  artery,  both  with  Mohrenheim's  compressor  ap- 
plied under  the  clavicle,  and  the  fingers  of  an  assistant 
— (See  Normen  fur  die  Abl.  grdsserer  Gliedm. 
p.  110,  &c)     In  proof  of  the  possibility  of  making  the 
oblique  incision  quite  evenly  with  one  stroke  of  liis 
particular  knife,  he  injected  a  female  subject,  did  the 
op  sration,  and  caused  the  stump  to  be  drawn  from  na- 
ture.—  See  Plate  ii.  of  his  Work.) 

In  1760,  P.  H.  Dahl  published  at  Gdttingen  a  disser- 
tation on  amputation  at  the  shoulder.    In  t.'us  tract  a 
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tourniquet  was  proposed,  the  pari  of  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  press  upon  the  subclavian  arterj  under  the 

clavicle,  and  enabled   the   operator  to  dispense  with 

tying  I  d  the  first  instance.    Camper  had 

observed,  that  if  the  scapula  were  pushed  backwards, 
and  the  axillary  artery  pressed  with  the  Snger  ■>■ 
the  clavicle,  coraeoid  >'  mus- 

cle, the  pulse  at  the  wrist  ought  be  instantlj  stopped. 

Dahl's  tourniquet  was  obviously  constructed  in  con- 
sequence  of  what  Camper  had  observed.  It  is  made  of 
a  curved,  elastic  plate  of  steel,  to  the  shortest  end  of 
which  a  pail  is  attached,  capable  of  projecting  (Either 
by  means  of  a  screw.  The  instrument  embraces  the 
shoulder  from  behind  forwards,  while  the  pad  presses  on 
the  hollow  under  the  clavicle,  between  the  margins  of.' 
the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles.  The  long  extremity 
of  the  steel  plate, which  descends  behind  the  shoulder, 
is  fixed  to  the  body  by  a  sort  of  belt.  The  pad  is  de- 
pressed until  the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  is 
stopped. 

Farther  experiments  have  proved,  however,  that  this 
tourniquet  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  flow  of 
blood  in  the  axillary  artery  commanded,  by  properly 
compressing  ttiis  vessel  with  a  pad,  or  even  the  fingers 
alone,  as  some,  operators  prefer,  at  the  place  where 
;es  from  between  the  scaleni  muscles  above 
the  mi. Idle  part  of  the  clavicle.  Thus  the  artery  is 
between  the  pad  or  fingers  and  the  first  rib, 
across  which  it  runs.  In  certain  plans  of  operation, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  all  compression  of  the  artery 
either  above  or  below  the  clavicle  is  dispensed  with. 

Some  practitioners,  forgetful  of  the  horizontal  posture 
in  which  the  patient  is  usually  placed  alter  the  opera- 
tion, have  feared  that  in  La  Kayo's  method  the  lower 
flap  may  sometimes  confine  the  discharge.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  inconvenience,  Desault  recommended  the 
formation  of  two  flaps,  one  of  which  was  anterior,  the 
other  posterior.  The  axillary  artery  was  compressed 
from  above  the  clavicle,  at  its  coming  out  from  between 
the  scaleni  muscles,  while  the  integuments  and  flesh 
of  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  arm  were  pushed 
away  from  the  humerus.  A  knife  was  plunged  be- 
tween these  and  the  other  soft  parts  behind,  to  make 
the  anterior  flap.  The  arm  being  inclined  backwards 
and  outwards,  the  humeral  artery  was  tied,  the  articu- 
lation opened,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  dislocated. 
The  knile  was  then  carried  downwards  and  backwards 
so  as  to  form  the  posterior  flap,  the  incisions  meeting 
in  the  axilla. — (See  Sabatier's  Medecine  Operatoire,  t. 
S,  p.  393—399,  ed.  2.) 

Larrey,  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  amputa- 
iini!  al  Hie  shoulder-joint,  aimed  at  the  same  object 
which  Desault  did ;  but  in  his  earlier  operations,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  ex- 
ternal or  posterior  flap,  for  the  following  reason :  by 
proceeding  in  this  way,  tire  surgeon  can  tie  the  hume- 
ral artery  more  safely,  because  the  ligature  is  applied 
after  the  operation  is  entirely  finished,  and  conse- 
quently at  a  tiirre  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  attended 
to  but  the  hemorrhage.  Thus,  the  patient  being  placed 
on  a  stool,  and  well  supported,  the  arm  is  to  be  raised 
from  the  side,  and  the  axillary  artery  compressed 
from  above  the  clavicle.  The  integuments  and  other 
6oft  parts  of  the  upper  and  outer  parts  of  the  arm  are 
then  to  be  pushed  away  from  the  humerus,  and  the  ex- 
ternal flap  formed.  It  is  now  very  easy  to  cut  the  ten- 
dons of  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor,  and  open 
the  outside  of  the  joint.  The  limb  is  to  be  carried  in- 
wards and  luxated  backwards.  The  tendons  of  the  su- 
pra-spinatus  and  biceps  are  to  be  divided,  and  as  soon 
as  the  head  of  the  bone  is  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the 
knife  is  to  be  carried  along  the  internal  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  humerus,  with  its  edge  close  to 
the  bone.  An  internal  flap,  equal  to  the  external  one, 
is  to  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  deltoid, 
great  pectoral,  biceps,  and  coraco-brachialis  muscles, 
and  including  the  brachial  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
artery  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
and  tied.  Any  other  vessels  which  require  a  ligature 
are  also  now  to  be  secured.  Larrey  puts  some  charpie 
between  the  flaps,  and  brings  them  towards  each  other 
by  the  usual  means. —  See  Mern.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t. 
2,  p.  170.)  Of  this  method  of  putting  charpie  to  pre- 
vent union  by  the  first  intention,  I  entertain  the  most 
unfavourable  opinion. 

When  Larrey  published  his  campaign  in  Egypt,  he 
had  operated  in  this  way  on  nineteen  patients,  thirteen 


Of  whom  recovered.  But,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  amputated  at  the  shoulder,  in 

ma I,  in    Upwards  Of  a  hundred    cases, 

,,„„-,.  man  ninetj  of  which  recovered.— (Mem.  de  Cmr. 
Mil.  t.  4,  p.  432,  Bvo.  Paris,  1817.) 

in  his  latter  operations  he  adopted  the  innovation  of 
first  making  a  longitudinal  Incision  from  the  acromion 

to  about  an  inch  below  the  aeck  of  the  humerus  down 
to  the  bone,  seas  to  divide  the  fleshy  part  ot  the  del- 
toid into  two  even  pans,    'fins  cut,  he  Bays,iacili. 

tates  and  renders  more  exact  the  rest  of  the  operation. 
From  this  wound  the  incisions  for  the  flaps  are  con- 
tinued.  Having  made  the  foregoing  incision,  "  I  di- 
rect an  assistant  to  draw  up  the  skin  ot  the  arm  to- 
wards  the  shoulder,  arid  I  form  the  anterior  and  postc-  » 
rior  flaps  by  two  oblique  strokes  of  the  knife  made 
from  within  outwards  and  downwards,  so  as  to  cut 
through  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latis- 
simus  dorsi.  There  is  no  risk  of  injuring  the  axillary 
vessels,  as  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  point  of  the 
knife.  The  cellular  connexions  of  these  two  flaps  are 
to  be jdivided,  and  the  flaps  themselves  raised  by  an  as- 
sistant, who,  at  the  same  lime,  is  to  compress  the  two 
divided  circumflex  arteries.  The  whole  joint  is  now 
exposed,  lly  a  third  sweep  of  the  knife,  carried  circu- 
larly over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  capsule  and 
tendons  running  near  the  articulation  are  cut ;  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  inclined  a  little  outwards,  the 
knife  is  to  be  carried  along  its  posterior  part  in  order 
to  finish  the  section  of  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
attachments  in  that  direction.  The  assistant  now  ap- 
plies his  fore-fingers  over  the  brachial  plexus,  for  the 
purpose  of  compressing  the  artery,  and  commanding 
the  current  of  blood  through  it.  Lastly,  the  edge  of 
the  knife  is  turned  backwards,  and  the  whole  fascicu- 
lus of  axillary  vessels  is  cut  through,  on  a  level  with 
the  lower  angles  of  the  two  flaps,  and  in  front  of  the 
assistant's  fingers.  The  patient  does  not  lose  a  drop 
of  blood  ;  and  ere  the  compression  is  remitted,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  axillary  artery  is  readily  seen,  taken  up 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  tied.  The  circumflex  arte- 
ries are  next  secured,  which  completes  the  operation." 
—(Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  428,  Paris,  1817.)  In 
addition  to  these  important  deviations  from  his  earlier 
method,  he  subsequently  preferred  bringing  the  flaps 
together  with  two  or  three  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  interposes  no  charpie.— (P.  429.)  It  should  be  ob- 
served also,  that  he  lays  no  stress  on  first  making  the 
outer  flap,  though,  from  the  description,  it  does  not  ex- 
actly appear  which  flap  he  now  begins  with.  He  has 
changed  likewise,  on  another  point  of  importance,  viz. 
instead  of  preferring  La  Faye's  plan  in  certain  exam- 
ples already  specified,  he  affirms  that  the  above-de- 
scribed way  of  operating  is  applicable  to  almost  every 
case  met  with  in  military  practice.  First,  because  ail 
gun-shot  wounds,  generally,  which  mutilate  the  arm 
so  as  to  create  the  necessity  for  the  operation,  partly 
or  entirely  destroy  the  centre  of  the  deltoid,  while 
there  is  always  enough  flesh  left  at  the  sides  for  mak- 
ing the  two  flaps.  Secondly,  because,  in  the  very  rare 
instances  where  the  lateral  parts  of  the  shoulder  are 
destroyed,  and  the  middle  untouched,  no  advantage 
would  be  gamed  by  operating  in  La  Faye's  manner,  as 
Larrey  conceives  that  the  detached  flap  wouhl  slough, 
or  become,  as  he  terms  it,  disorganized.  He  now  prefers 
dividing  the  middle  piece  of  flesh,  and  giving  the  flaps 
the  same  shape  as  if  they  were  uninjured.  He  even 
asserts,  that  the  operation,  done  without  any  flaps  at 
all,  answers  better  than  any  method  in  which  the  sur- 
geon preserves  flaps  not  naturally  intended  for  the 
part.  Ihus,  when  all  the  flesh  of  the  shoulder  has 
been  shot  away,  he  has  seen  surgeons  cover  the  gle- 
noid cavity  with  a  flap  saved  from  the  soft  parts  of  the 
axilla  ;  but  such  flaps  invariably  sloughed,  heme* 
rhages  ensued,  and  the  patients  died  —  (P  430—431  i 
il™,!,'"^  'aUCr  obSKrvati°ns  are,  clearly  enough 
ner^in         gfeat  I,ar!ialil>' t0  a  Particular  method  of 

Sni,  ?UuWho  can  *"**!  wl";»  a*  lateral 
parts  of  the  shoulder  arc  injured,  as  they  frequently 
are  (and  not  very  rarely,  as  Lanvv  asserts!  hvtha 
passage  of  a  rnusket-ball through  ,ie^,oU(ler   from 

Pave"  boar^VardS'  U"t  ',,e  «*«*  ',s "that ofTa 
Faye  or  the  same  operation,  with  the  slight  differ- 
ence of  making  the  flap  of  a  sermcireular s> p T  It 

BlhXiail,  i  £  W T?  Plan'  W"h  >,erf,:ct  8U(:cess, 
otter  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  a  poor  follow  of  thd 
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rifle  brignilc,  who  was  brought  in  to"  laic  for  operation, 
tod  dtoo  of  sloughing,  had  his  shoulder  injured  In  the 
deltoid  being  untouched, 
and  shot-holes  existing  behind,  and  in  front  of,  the  ar- 
ticulation. Urn  If  11  required  any  farther  arguments 
to  prove,  thai  Larrej  la  wrong  In  wishing  to  extend 
hia,  or  rather  D  m,  to  all  cases,  I  might 

eritlciae  ins  aeaertiona  about  the  sloughing  of  the  flap, 
when  ii  is  not  cm  Into  two  portions,  and  its  prest  na- 
tion  by  the  singular  expedient  of  making  a  division  of 
it,  ana,  el  course,  injuring  it  still  more  than  it  may 
ired   underneath  by  the  bullet.     The 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  per- 
sonal observation,  anil  numerous  others  on  record,  fur- 
tte  proof,  that  excellent  as  Larrey's  me- 
thoil  is  for  many  cases,  I.a  Faye's  answers  very  well 
in  Others.     Thus,  in    an   example  where   a   Prussian 
id  bail  his  arm  amputated, anda  projection  oftlie 
bone   took   place,  to  the  extent,  of  three  inches,  with 
reni  the  stump,  Klein 

il  I u  remove  the  limb  at  the  shouliler.     ile 
i    l,i    Paye'8  manner;   the  separation  was 
/ j  i  <  j  —  l  ■ .  !  i  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  the 

atump  waa  perfectly  healed.—  i  •  instchte 

Chir.  op.  h.  I,  p.  1—10,  4to.  Stuttgart,  1816.)      The 
name  practitioner  had  Ave  other  secondary  amputations 
.  but  one  patient  was  afterward  carried 

tnorrhage,  and  another  by  hospital  gangrene. 
Klein,  however,  In  common  with  the  majority  of  army 
tiers  the  idea  of  applying  any  one  plan 
«n  operating  to  different  eases,  totally  absurd. — (P.  12.) 
After  tb  Sebastian's,  nine  shoulder-joint 

amputations  were  done  with  success  ;  seven  of  them 
the  deltoid  as  a  flap.— (See  Guthrie  on  Gun- 
ihi  i  w 

the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1  adopted  I.a  Faye's 
plan  ,  but  with  this  difference,  that  I  did  not  cut  the 
brachial  artery  mi  1  made  the  last  stroke  of  the  knife, 
which  separated  the  limb  ;  and  consequently  I  did  not 
tie  that  vessel  till  the  time  when  I  bad  nothing  but  the 
hemorrhage  to  occupj.  my  attention.    The  circumflex 

however,  1  tied  as  soon  as  the  external  flap 

'■■.  The  modification  of  thrusting  a  knife 
Under  the  deltoid,  quite  across  the  shoulder,  and  mak- 
flap  by  cutting  downwards,  until  the  instru- 
ment comes  out  again  through  the  skin,  is  practised 
b)  some  surgeons  of  eminence, — (Klein,  Lisfranc,  <fec.) 
I  Lhographic  plate  illustrative  of  this  last 

method  is  given  bj   Maingaulr,  pi.  4,  fig.  17. — (See 
!M  d  Opi  rat.  p.  2l,"ii>l.  Pans,  1812.) 
Whan  the  atati  of  the  Integuments  will  permit  the 
Mr.  (.inline  thinks  their  preservation  best  ef- 
Larrey's  first  method;  but  he  particularly 
insists  npon  the  advantage  of  raising  the  shattered 
arm  or  sunup  to  ncarh  a  right  angle  with  the  body 
before  the  operation  begins,  and  even  before  the  assist- 
ant makes  pressure  on  the  subclavian  artery,  as  some 
eh  umc  in  the  node  of  accomplishing  tic  latter  object 
might  be  rendered  necessary  by  elevating  the  limb  dur- 
um the  operation  Itself.    Mr.  Guthrie  commences  the 

-inn  immediately  below  the  acromion,  and, 
with  a  gentle  curve,  extends  it  downwards  and  in- 
wards, through  the  Integuments  only,  a  little  below 
the  anterior  Sid  of  the  armpit.  The  second  incision 
Outwards  is  made  after  the  same  manner,  hot  is  car- 
ried rather  farther  down,  so  as  to  expose  the  long  head 
of  the  triceps  at  the  under  edge  of  the  deltoid.  The 
third  incision,  commencing  at  the  same  spot  as  the  first, 
bul  following  the  margin  of  the  retracted  skin,  divides 
the  deltoid  oa  that  side  down  to  the  bone,  and  exposes 

the  Insertion  of  the  pectoialis  major,  winch  must  be 

cut  through.  This  flap  is  now  to  be  raised,  so  as  to 
expose  tlie  head  of  the  bone.  The  fourth  incision  out- 
wards divides  the  deltoid  muscle  down  to  the  bone, 
when  the  posterior  tlap  is  to  be  well  turned  back,  so 
as  to  brtnu  into  view  the  teres  minor  and  infr.i-spina- 
tua  passing  from  the  scapula  to  the  gnat  tuberosity  of 
the  humerus.  The  outer  ami  inner  flap  being  now 
raised,  lie  lead  of  (he  bone  may  be  rolled  a  little  out- 
wards, the  teres  minor  and  infraspinatus  cut,  and  an 
opening  made  into  the  joint.  The  capsular  ligament, 
Nuprn-spmaius,  and  long  head  of  the  biceps  are  then 
divided  I'hc  mncr  side  of  the  capsule  is  now  cut 
through,  together  with  the  subscapulars  muscle,  as  it 

approaches  Us  Insertion  into  the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  longhead  of  the  triceps  is  next  divided, 
and  lustlv.  Willi  one  sweep  of  the  knife,  the  rest  of  the 
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soft  parts  are  cut,  together  with  the  axillary  artery, 
veins,  and  nerve. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  274 — 
276.J  Larrey,  in  his  latest  method,  takes  no  measures 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  for  commanding  the 
flow  of  blood,  as  the  assistant  merely  presses  the  ax- 
illary artery  between  Ms  fingers  just  before  it  is  di- 
vided. 

Some  of  the  modem  French  surgeons  were  earlier 
than  Larrey  in  dispensing  with  the  compression  of 
the  axillary  artery,  and  following  a  method  which  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary.  Richerand,  for  instance,  describe* 
nearly  the  same  pian  as  that  advised  by  La  Fnye ;  but 
after  making  the  deltoid  flap,  cutting  the  tendons,  and 
dislocating  the  bone,  he  dissects  down  close  to  the  in- 
side of  the  humerus,  so  as  to  enable  an  intelligent  as- 
sistant to  put  his  thumb  on  the  cut  surface  behind  the 
artery,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  fingers  applied  to 
the  skin  of  the  axilla,  can  then  be  grasped  and  com- 
pressed so  as  to  command  the  flow  of  blood  through 
t  he  vessel.  The  operator  now,  fearless  of  hemorrhage, 
completes  the  internal  or  inferior  flap. — (Richerand, 
Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  50i) — 511,  edit.  4.) 

Baron  Dupuytren  amputates  at  the  shoulder,  in  a 
manner  which  seems  principally  commendable  on  ac- 
count of  its  celerity.  The  arm  being  raised  and  held 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  Dupuytren  stands  at 
the  inside  of  the  limb,  with  one  hand  grasps  and  ele- 
vates the  mass  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  plunges 
under  it  a  two-edged  knife,  from  before  backwards, 
on  a  level  with  the  end  of  the  acromion.  Cutting  in 
this  way  close  to  the  head  of  the  humerus,  he  con- 
tinues the  incision  downwards  between  this  bone  and 
the  deltoid,  and  at  length,  bringing  out  the  knife,  com- 
pletes the  external  or  superior  flap.  The  rest  of  the 
operation  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Richerand's, 
except  that  Dupuytren  takes  hold  of  the  lower  flap  it- 
self, before  dividing  it,  and  compresses  the  artery 
until  he  has  cut  through  it  and  tied  it. 

Dupuytren's  plan  would  be  difficult  on  the  left  side, 
unless  the  surgeon  were  an  ambidexter ;  but,  in  other 
respects,  it  cannot  be  found  much  fault  with.  This 
surgeon  has  also  proposed  making  one  flap  in  front, 
and  the  other  behind,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lodgement 
of  matter.  Richerand  justly  observes,  however,  that 
frequently  a  good  deal  of  the  wound  unites  by  the  first 
intention,  and  that  as  the  patient  alter  the  operation 
lies  in  the  recumbent  posture  on  an  oblique  plane,  he 
cannot  see  what  advantage  one  way  of  making  the 
flaps  has  over  another,  in  regard  to  affording  a  ready 
issue  to  the  discharge. — (Op.  cit.  p.  515.) 

For  the  sake  of  celerity,  of  which  the  French  are 
rightly  admirers  in  all  capital  operations,  another  plan 
of  amputating  at  the  shoulder  has  been  proposed  by 
Lisfranc.  Supposing  the  left  extremity  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  patient  is  placed  on  an  elevated  seat,  one 
assistant  pressing  the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  while 
another  draws  the  arm  forwards :  the  operator,  stand- 
ing behind  the  patient  with  a  long-bladed  catling, 
pierces  the  integuments  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  muscle,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  axilla, 
and  pushes  it  obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  till  its 
point  strikes  against  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion ; 
then,  by  raising  the  handle  of  the  knife,  its  point  is 
lowered,  and  protruded  just  in  front  of  the  clavicle  at 
its  junction  with  the  acromion.  By  cutting  down- 
wards and  outwards,  he  then  forms  a  flap  from  the 
superior  and  posterior  part  of  the  arm,  including  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  a  part  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  This  being  held  back  by  the  assist- 
ant, the  joint  is  cut  through  from  behind  forwards, 
and  a  corresponding  flap  is  formed  by  cutting  down- 
wards and  outwards,  between  the  muscles  and  bone, 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  arm.  When  the  operation  is 
on  the  right  side,  the  patient  should  be  seated  on  a  low 
chair,  and  the  catling  thrust  from  above  downwards, 
from  the  part  just  in  front  of  the  point  where  the  clavi- 
cle is  connected  with  the  acromion,  the  surgeon  raising 
his  hand  as  the  instrument  proceeds  downwards  and 
backwards,  until  its  point  has  come  out  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  when  the  flap  is  to  be 
made,  and  the  operation  finished  as  above  directed. — 
(See  Averill's  Operative  Surgery,  p.  135.  Also  Lis- 
franc de  St.  Martin,  et  Champesme,  Nouvcau  Procede 
Operatoire  pour  l'amputation  du  bras  dans  son  articu- 
lation scapulo-humerale.    Paris,  1815.) 

Speaking  of  this  mode  of  operating,  Richerand  re- 
marks ;  "  en  l'eioployant,  on  parvient  a  dt sarticulor 
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1'humcnis,  ct  a  separer  lc  bras  en  aussi  pcu  de  temps 
qu'en  met  un  habile  decoupour  A  detacher  l'aile  d'un 
perdrix." — I'.  514.) 

The  last  method  wliich  I  shall  describe  is  that  of  M. 
Scoutteten.  It  is  done  on  the  left  arm,  as  follows  : — 
The  surgeon  first  takes  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  arm 
with  his  left  hand,  and  raises  it  tour  or  five  inches  from 
the  side.  With  bis  right  hand  be  then  applies  [he  point 
of  the  sea  itely  below  the  acromion,  and 

passes  it  into  the  flesh  until  it  touches  the  hi 
humerus.  He  then  depresses  the  handle,  and  forms 
the  first  incision,  which  extends  downwa 
inches  from  the  point  of  the  acromion,  and  divides  the 
posterior  third  of  the  deltoid,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fibres  of  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps  down  to  the 
bone.  The  second  incision  is  next  commenced  with 
the  point  of  the  knife  directed  downwards  upon  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  in  front  of  the  biceps,  on 
a  level  with  the  place  where  the  first  incision  ended. 
The  wound  is  then  extended  inwards  and  upwards  to 
the  acromion,  where  it  terminates  by  joining  the  first. 
These  two  wounds  form  a  triangle,  which  partly  con- 
sists of  relinquished  integuments,  and  has  its  base 
downwards. 

In  order  to  find  the  joint  with  greater  ease,  the  sur- 
geon may  now  detach  a  little  of  the  deltoid  from  the 
bone.  An  assistant  can  also  keep  the  edges  of  the  in- 
cision asunder,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  enabled  to 
see  and  divide  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  tendons 
of  the  supra-spinatus,  mfra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  greater  tubercle  of  the  hu- 
merus, and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  lesser  tubercle.  The  operator,  who 
constantly  keeps  hold  of  the  arm,  now  communicates 
to  it  some  rotatory  movements,  in  order  to  bring  the 
above  tendons,  one  after  another,  under  the  knife,  and 
divide  them  with  the  capsule.  Immediately  the  cap- 
sule and  tendons  have  been  cut  through,  the  head  of 
the  bone  readily  quits  its  socket.  The  surgeon  luxates 
the  bone  by  pushing  it  a  little  upwards,  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  inclining  the  condyles  towards  the  side. 
The  next  proceeding  is  to  divide  the  flesh  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  limb  as  closely  as  possible  down  to  the 
bone ;  but  when  the  knife  approaches  the  artery,  this 
vessel  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  compressed  by  an  as- 
sistant, before  the  incision  is  completed.  In  this  way, 
no  hemorrhage  need  be  apprehended. 

When  it  is  the  right  limb,  the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  first  incision  is  made  at  the  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
and  extended  up  to  the  acromion.  Scoutteten  consi- 
ders a  single  assistant  sufficient,  and  compression  of 
the  subclavian  artery  unnecessary. — (H.  Scoutteten,  La 
Methode  Ovalaire,  ou  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  amputer 
dans  les  Articulations,  Paris,  1827,  4to.) 

When  the  scapula  is  shattered,  of  course  the  loose 
fragments  should  be  taken  away,  and  if  the  acromion 
be  broken,  and  the  remnant  of  it  pointed  and  irregular, 
this  sharp  rough  portion  should  be  sawed  off',  as  was 
practised  long  ago  by  M.  Faure. — (See  Mem.de  l'Acad.  de 
Chir.  t.  6,  p.  114.)  In  one  case,  indeed,  Larrey  found 
it  necessary  to  take  away  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
scapula,  and  the  humeral  end  of  the  clavicle. — (Mem. 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  432.)  Sawing  otfpart  of  the  acro- 
mion and  coracoid  process,  as  a  general  rule,  seems  to 
me  quite  unnecessary  (see  Fraser  on  the  Shoulder-joint 
Operation,  8vo.  Loud.  1813;  and  improper,  not  only 
as  producing  delay,  but  wounding  other  parts  which 
should  not  be  at  all  disturbed. —  !See  Guthrie  on  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  p.  2^5, 2SC,  <fce.)  The  practice  of  scraping 
away  the  cartilage  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  except  when 
it  is  diseased,  is  not  of  greater  value. 

Amputation  at  the  shoulder  has  been  partly  super- 
seded by  a  preferable  operation,  even  in  cases  in  which 
it  would  formerly  have  been  deemed  quite  indispensa- 
ble ;  such  as  considerable  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  a  caries  of  the  substance  of  this  part, 
&c.  Boucher,  in  1753,  proved  that  considerable  wounds 
extending  into  the  shoulder-joint  might  be  success- 
fully treated  by  extracting  the  fragments  and  splinters 
of  bone.— (Mem.  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  287  et  401.) 
Instances  are  also  recorded,  in  which,  when  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  humerus  in  children  had  been  totally 
disunited  from  the  body  of  that  bone,  a  cure  was  ac- 
complished by  making  such  incisions  as  allowed  the 
portions  of  bone,  now  become  extraneous  bodies,  to  be 
taken  away.  The  earliest  case  of  this  kind  on  record 
u  that  in  which  M.  Thomas,  a  surgeon  at  Pezenaa  in 


I  aneuedoc,  removed  the  separated  head  of  the  humerus 
in  Kin  which  ;n  a  eluld  four  years  of  age  presented 
itself  loose  in  an  incision  which  had  been  previously 
made  for  the  extraction  of  some  sequestra.  1  he  par- 
ticulars  may  be  read  in  Guthrie's  valuable  work  .-(On 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  218,  &C)  Mr.W  lute  of  Manches- 
ter proceeded  farther,  for  be  made  a  deep  incision  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  dislocated  the  head  ol  the  hume- 
rus which  he  knew  was  carious,  and  pushing  it 
through  the  wound  took  it  oft"  with  a  saw.  He  began 
an  incision  at  the  orifice  of  a  sinus  situated  just  below 
the  processus  acromion,  and  extended  the  wound  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  by  which  all  the  subja- 
cent bone  was  brought  into  view.  He  then  took  hold 
of  the  patient's  elbow,  and  easily  forcing  the  upper  end 
of  the  humerus  out  of  its  socket,  he  brought  it  so  en- 
tirely out  of  the  wound  that  he  readily  grasped  it  in 
his  left  hand,  and  held  it  there  till  he  had  sawed  it  off 
with  a  common  amputation  saw,  having  first  applied  a 
pasteboard  card  between  the  bone  and  the  skin.  'Die 
patient  did  not  lose  more  than  two  ounces  of  blood, 
only  a  small  artery  wliich  partly  surrounded  the  joint 
being  wounded,  which  was  easily  secured 

In  about  five  or  six  weeks,  the  part  from  which  the 
bone  had  been  taken  had  acquired  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  and  the  boy  was  able  to  lift  a  pretty 
heavy  weight.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  a  large  piece 
of  the  whole  substance  of  the  humerus  was  ready  to 
separate  lrom  the  sound  bone,  and  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
it  was  easily  removed.  After  this  exfoliation  the  wound 
healed  very  fast,  and  in  four  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, the  boy  was  discharged  perfectly  cured.  On  com- 
paring this  arm  with  the  other,  it  was  not  quite  an 
inch  shorter ;  the  boy  had  the  perfect  use  of  it,  and 
could  not  only  elevate  his  arm  to  any  height,  but  per- 
form the  rotary  motion  as  well  as  ever.  The  figure  of 
the  arm  was  not  at  all  altered.  Mr  .White  did  not  make 
use  of  any  splints,  machine,  or  bandage,  during  the 
cure,  in  order  to  confine  the  limb  strictly  in  one  certain 
situation,  nor  was  the  patient's  arm  ever  dressed  in 
bed,  but  while  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  bear  it  standing  up.  To  this  method,  Mr. 
White  attributed  the  preservation  of  the  motion  of  the 
joint. 

"  As  this  is  the  first  operation  of  the  kind  that  to 
been  performed,  or  at  least  made  public  (says  Mr. 
White),  I  thought  the  relation  of  it  might  possibly  con- 
duce to  the  improvement  of  the  art.  That  ingenious 
surgeon  Mr.  Gooch,  has  indeed  related  three  instances 
of  the  heads  of  bones  being  sawed  off  in  compound 
luxations.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  lower  heads  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  were  sawed  off;  in  another,  that  of 
the  radius;  and  in  the  third,  that  of  the  second  bone  of 
the  thumb;  but  these  were  in  many  respects  different 
from  the  present  case.  I  believe  it  will  seldom  happen, 
that  this  operation  will  not  be  greatly  preferable  to  am- 
putation of  the  arm  at  the  scapula,  as  this  last  is  gene- 
rally performed  for  a  caries  of  the  upper  head  of  the  os 
humeri,  and  as  the  preservation  of  a  limb  is  always  of 
the  utmost  consequence,  and  what  every  surgeon  of 
the  least  humanity  would  at  all  times  wish  for,  but 
particularly  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole  limb  and 
its  actions  are  preserved  entire,  the  cure  no  ways  pro- 
tracted, and  the  danger  of  the  operation  most  undoubt- 
edly less.  For  though  amputation  is  often  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  frequently  attended  with  little 
danger  or  inconvenience  when  only  p3rt  of  a  limb  is 
removed,  yet  when  the  whole  is  lost,  the  danger  is 
greatly  increased,  and  the  loss  irreparable."  Mr.  White 
concludes  with  suggesting  an  analogous  operation  for 
removing  the  head  of  the  femur,  in  lieu  of  amputation 
at  the  nip.  Something  of  this  kind  is  indeed  reported 
to  have  been  actually  done  on  a  girl  with  success.— 
(See  Joanms  Mulder  Oratio  de  Meritis  P.  Camperi,&c. 
p.  81.  Cases  in  Surgery,  by  C.  White,  p.  57  ;  or  Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  59,  for  1769.)  ' 

Here  however,  the  acetabulum  and  ossa  innominata 

being   always,  or  generally,  more  diseased   than  the 

,V  i  ,       I"2    /"Ur'  ne,ltller  of  these  operations,  I  think, 

xvnM    »  ane.mP.ted1-    Long  after  the  publication  of 

U  lute  s  case,  viz.  m  i767  an  example    in     w  n  yj 

cat^dlThe  !r,e  pra,tice' in  178»-  ^commnS. 
for.l  ,  ,t  Vrofc*slon  ■  l»e  result,  however,  was  un- 
£v-o  r'  <he  Patlem~'  a  lad  seventeen  years  of  age, 
lav  ng  died  soon  after  the  experiment,  -  (Sea  (Euvrea 
de  Chir.  Prat,  par  I.  M.  I.  Vigaroux   (ftta),  WtoSj 
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Mr.  Bant,  of  Newcastle,  inserted  a  similar  case  to 
Mr.Wbite'a  In  Hi.-  64th  vol.  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. WIhi.  na  incision,  from  the  vi- 
iiiiii  >  of  tin.  acromion  down  to  (be  middle  of  the  arm. 
Bent,  not  being  able  to  get  at  tbe  bead  of  the  bone 
through  the  wound  which  be  had  made,  from  the  clavi- 
i  le  m  the  attachment  of  tlie  pectoral  muscle,  detached 
a  portion  of  the  deltoid  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
clavicle,  and  another  part  where  it  is  adherent  to  the 
humerus.  A  thi  J  ease  is  also  reported  in 
the  69th  vol.  of  the  same  work,  p.  6.  Afterward, 
Bromfleld  published  some  directions  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Burgeon  in  such  operations. — (Cltir.  Obs.  and 
making  two  cuts  at  the 
upper  pan  of  the  arm,  which  meet  below  like  the  letter 
Ltlng  the  flap,  dividing  the  inner  head  of  the 
biceps  and  capsular  ligament ;  dislocating  the  head  of/ 
the  bone,  and  sawing  it  off.— (Medecine  Opcratoire, 

I  think  the  cases  recorded  by  White  and  Bent  are 

truly    important,   Inasmuch  as   they  are  the  earliest 

of  a  practice  which  may  sometimes  supersede 

Ion  for  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  inuli- 

<  rations  of  surgery.  To  military  and  naval 
surgeons  i  annot  fail  to  be  highly  interest- 

ing, as  tiny  most  have  frequent  opportunities  of  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  instruction  which  they  afford. 
I.arrey,  who  was  surgeon-general  to  the  French  army 
employed  the  practice  with  the  greatest  suc- 
onnds.  He  thereby  saved 
limlis,  which,  according  to  ordinary  precepts  and  opi- 
nions, would  have  been  a  jnsl  ground  for  amputating 
ai  tin;  shoulder;  and  when  it  is  considered,  not  only 
that  a  must  dangerous  operation  is  avoided,  but  that 
an  upper  extremity  is  saved,  for  which  no  substitute 
e  in  be  applied,  we  must  allow  that  the  plan,  first  sug- 
jiesini  mid  practised  by  Mr.  White,  cannot  be  too  highly 

I  id,  When  the  arm  was  fractured  near  its 
upper  extremity  by  a  musket-ball,  most  surgeons  for- 
med U  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb.  Here, 

rey,  It  would  be  useless  to  dilate  the  entrance 
and  axil  of  the  ball,  because  a  sufficient  opening  could 
not  be  prudently  made  in  this  way  for  the  extraction 
of  the  bead  Of  the  bone.  Yet  this  body  is  now  an  ex- 
Irani  OUS  substance,  having  lost  its  connexion  with  the 
mi. hi  of  the  humerus,  and  its  presence  exciting  irrita- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  joint,  abscesses,  necrosis, 
,Ve.  Mere  I.arrey  seems  to  imply,  that  the  detached 
head  of  the  bone  cannot  unite  again  ;  an  assertion 
which,  1  have  no  doubt,  is  quite  incorrect,  as  I  have 
attended  several  cases  m  which  (he  humerus  was 
broken  very  high  up,  yet  united  without  difficulty. 
The  bad  symptoms,  which  he  so  emphatically  attri- 
butes to  the  detachment  of  the  head  from  the  body  of 
are  in  reality  the  effects  of  the  gun-shot  vio- 

elf.  If,  therefore,  the  head  of  the  bone  were 
mi  reh  broken  off,  and  ir  and  the  neighbouring  part  of 
the  bone  mil  splintered,  nor  the  llesb  not  more  exten- 
sively injured  than  would  arise  from  the  passage  of  a 
l  i  he  joint  itself  not  involved,  I  should 
question  the  propriety  of  having  recourse,  at  once, 
cither  to  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  am- 
putaiion  at  the  shoulder.  When  the  bone  is  shattered 
is  often  very  diffen  nt,  and  Larrey's  practice 
is  then  commendable.  In  confirmation  of  these  senti- 
ments, l  may  mention  Mr.  Guthrie's  opinion,  who,  in 
reference  to  the  extraction  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
says,  he  does  not  consider  a  perfect  fracture  of  the  hu- 

i  Inch  below  its  bead  (although  there  be  evi- 
dent separation)  as  demanding  even  this  operation,  as 
lie  has  known  such  eases  do  well  when  treated  as 
other  compound  fractures,  except  that  the  motion  of 
the  joint  was  nearly  lost— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
198  However,  it  is  fair  to  mention  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
in.  hues  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder  when  the  body 
of  the-  bone  is  splintered  or  has  long  fissures  in  it,  in 
which  sentiment  he  is  probably  right.    The  other  ope- 

ems  principally  calculated  for  eases  in  which 
the  damage  is  restricted  to  the  head  and  uppermost 
portion  of  the 

ding  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  when  (he  ball  passes  out 
With  little  nijiirv  lo  the  bone,  and  the  openings  already 
made  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  moderate  exami- 
nation with  the  point  of  the  finger,  the  wound  should 
be  enlarged.    However,  others  might  argue,  that  such 

dilatation  should  he  made  onl\  when  the  bone  is  fell  to 
be  seriously  broken,  and  the  fragments  will  probably 

F3 


require  immediate  removal.  But  whatever  course  he 
adopted,  the  most  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment  will 
be  proper  ;  and  if  abscesses  form,  depending  openings 
should  be  made  for  the  discharge. 

I.arrey  says,  "  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  on  ten 
different  occasions  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  am- 
putation at  the  shoulder,  by  the  complete  and  imme- 
diate extraction  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  or  its  splin- 
ters without  delay.  I  perform  the  operation  in  the 
following  manner  I  make  an  incision  in  the  centre  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  and  parallel  to  its  fibres,  carrying 
the  incision  as  low  down  as  possible.  I  get  the  edges 
of  the  wound  drawn  asunder,  in  order  to  lay  bare  the 
articulation,  of  which  the  capsule  is  generally  opened 
by  the  first  incision,  and  by  means  of  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  I  detach  with  the  greatest  ease  from  their  in- 
sertions the  tendons  of  the  supra  and  ir.fra-spinati,  of 
the  teres  minor,  of  the  subscapularis,  and  of  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps ;  then  I  disengage  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  and  remove  it  through  the  wound  in  the  del- 
toid by  means  of  my  fingers  or  of  an  elevator.  I  bring 
the  humerus  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  fix  it  in  a  proper 
position  with  the  aid  of  a  sling  and  a  bandage.  Such 
is  the  operation  which  I  performed  on  ten  patients  in 
extirpating  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  one  of  these  died 
of  the  hospital  fever,  two  of  the  scurvy  at  Alexandria, 
and  the  fourth,  after  he  was  cured,  died  of  the  plague 
on  our  return  to  Syria.  The  rest  returned  to  France 
in  good  health.  In  some  the  arm  became  anchylosed 
to  the  shoulder,  and  in  others  an  artificial  joint,  allow- 
ing of  motion,  was  formed." — (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mili- 
taire,  t.  2,  p.  175.)  Another  successful  case  of  the 
same  kind  was  published  by  Mr.  Morel. — (See  Medico- 
Ghirurg.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  101.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  thinks  it  not  sufficient  to  make  a  simple 
incision  through  the  deltoid  muscle  into  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  take  away  the  fragments  of  hone,  but 
urges  the  removal  at  the  same  time  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  capsular  ligament,  lest  disease  still  go  on  in 
the  joint.  Also,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  beforehand 
in  what  state  the  bone  may  be  below  the  fracture  'that 
is,  with  respect  to  fissures  running  more  or  less  down 
it),  he  advises  the  incision  designed  for  the  extraction 
of  the  splintered  head  of  the  bone,  to  be  made  in  a  situa- 
tion where,  if  amputation  at  the  joint  be  found  indis- 
pensable, it,  will  be  of  advantage.  Mr.  Guthrie  like- 
wise describes  the  manner  of  turning  out  the  head  of 
the  bone  in  these  cases,  and  sawing  it  off;  (he  neces- 
sity of  which,  hoxvever,  I  do  not  clearly  comprehend, 
unless  the  taking  away  of  any  sharp  spicula  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  body  of  the  bone  be  implied,  which 
may  be  right.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  333— 335  ) 
My  ideas,  however,  chiefly  extend  to  the  removal  of 
loose  fragments  and  splinters ;  and  with  respect  to  saw- 
ing off  the  head  of  the  bone,  this  is  a  proceeding,  I  sup- 
pose, necessarily  limited  to  the  kind  of  cases  reported 
by  Mr.  Whiteand  Mr.  Syme.— (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journ.  No.  88,  p.  49.) 

In  Mr.  Syme's  example  the  head  of  the  humerus  was 
diseased.  A  perpendicular  cut  was  made  from  the 
acromion  through  the  middle  of  the  deltoid,  extending 
nearly  to  its  insertion.  A  similar  incision  was  then 
made  upwards  and  backwards  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  first  wound,  and  a  large  flap  formed  from  the  back 
portion  of  the  deltoid,  "  which  being  held  up,  exposed 
the  joint  so  far,  that  (says  Mr.  Syme)  I  was  able  to  in- 
sulate the  head  of  the  hone  by  means  of  my  finger,  and 
then  to  detach  the  scapular  muscles  from  their  con- 
nexions with  the  tuberosities,  when,  the  arm  being 
brought  forwards,  I  easily  protruded  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  embraced  it  in  my  left  hand,  and  sawed  it 
oil'  without  any  injury  to  the  other  parts." — (Op.  cit. 
p.  51.)  A  portion  of  the  acromion,  being  diseased,  was 
removed  with  the  cutting  plycrs.  From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  when  the  object  is  merely 
to  extract  splinters,  a  single  perpendicular  incision  will 
suffice ;  but  that  when  the  joint  is  diseased,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  requires  to  be  sawed  off,  the  operation 
will  be  much  facilitated  by  following  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Syme.  In  this  gentleman's  case  the  patient  re- 
covered, and  the  shoulder  had  motion  in  every  directioa 

Walther  nrst  demonstrated  on  the  dead  body  the 
practicableness  of  amputating  the  scapula ;  and  in  one 
case,  where  this  bone  was  inseparably  connected  with 
a  tumour,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  successfully  re- 
moved by  Haymann. — (See  Walther  in  .lourn.  ftir  Chir 
b.  5,  p.  274 ;  and  Ilayumnn,  vol.  cit.  p.  509.;    The  jiar 
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ticulars  are  also  detailed  by  Chelius.— (Handb.  der 
Chir.  b.  2,  p.  759.) 

AMPUTATION  OP  THE  HEADS  OF  BONES. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pott,  dated  1783,  Mr.  Park,  surgeon 
to  the  Liverpool  Hospital,  made  the  proposal  of  totally 
extirpating  many  diseased  joints,  by  which  the  limbs 
might  be  preserved,  with  a  share  of  motion  that  would 
still  allow  them  to  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  Park's  scheme,  in  short,  was  to  remove  entirely 
the  extremities  of  all  the  bones,  which  form  the  dis- 
eased joint,  with  the  whole  or  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  capsular  ligament ;  and  to  obtain  a  cure  by  means 
of  callus,  or  by  uniting  the  femur  to  the  tibia,  when  the 
operation  was  done  on  the  knee ;  and  the  humerus  to  the 
radius  and  ulna,  when  it  was  done  on  the  elbow  ;  so 
as  to  have  no  moveable  articulation  in  those  situations. 

In  order  to  learn  wnether  the  popliteal  vessels  could 
be  avoided  without  much  difficulty  in  the  excision  of 
the  knee,  Mr.  Park  made  an  experiment  on  the  dead 
subject.  An  incision  was  made,  beginning  about  two 
inches  above  the  upper  end  of  the  patella,  and  extend- 
ing about  as  far  below  its  lower  part.  Another  one 
was  made  across  this  at  right  angles,  immediately 
above  the  patella,  down  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  half 
round  the  limb,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended  state. 
The  lower  angles  formed  by  these  incisions  were 
raised  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  capsular  ligament ;  the  pa- 
tella w  as  then  taken  out ;  the  upper  angles  were  raised, 
so  as  fairly  to  denude  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  to 
allow  a  small  catling  to  be  passed  across  the  posterior 
flat  part  of  the  bone,  immediately  above  the  condyles, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the 
point  of  the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  bone  all  the 
way.  The  catling  being  withdrawn,  an  elastic  spatula 
was  introduced  in  its  place,  to  guard  the  soft  parts 
while  the  femur  was  sawed.  The  head  of  the  bone, 
thus  separated,  was  carefully  dissected  out ;  the  head 
of  the  tibia  was  then  with  case  turned  out  and  sawed 
off,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capsular  ligament 
dissected  away,  leaving  only  the  posterior  part  cover- 
ing the  vessels,  which  on  examination  had  been  in  very 
little  danger  of  being  wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  on  the  elbow :  a  simple  lon- 
gitudinal incision  was  made  from  about  two  inches 
above  to  the  same  distance  below  the  point  of  the  ole- 
cranon. The  integuments  having  been  raised,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
dislocate  the  joint ;  but  this  being  found  difficult,  the 
olecranon  was  sawed  off,  after  which  the  joint  could 
be  easily  dislocated  without  any  transverse  incision, 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri  sawed  off,  and 
afterward  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  This  ap- 
peared an  easy  work ;  but  Mr.  Park  conceives  the  case 
will  be  difficult  in  a  diseased  state  of"  the  parts,  and 
that  a  crucial  incision  would  be  requisite,  as  well  as 
dividing  the  humerus  above  the  condyles,  in  the  way 
done  with  respect  to  the  thigh-bone. 

Mr.  Park  first  operated,  July  2,  1781,  on  a  strong, 
robust  sailor,  aged  33,  who  had  a  diseased  knee,  often 
years'  standing.  The  man's  sufferings  were  daily  in- 
creasing, and  his  health  declining.  Mr.  Park  wished 
to  avoid  making  the  transverse  incision,  thinking  that, 
after  removing  the  patella,  he  could  effect  his  object  by 
the  longitudinal  one ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a  healthy  and  diseased  state  of  parts 
deceived  him  in  this  expectation.  Hence  the  idea  was 
relinquished,  and  the  transverse  incision  made.  The 
operation  was  finished  exactly  as  the  one  on  the  dead 
subject  related  above.  The  quantity  of  bone  removed 
was  very  little  more  than  two  inches  of  the  femur,  and 
rather  more  than  one  inch  of  the  tibia.  The  only  ar- 
tery divided  was  one  on  the  front  of  the  knee,  and  it 
ceased  to  bleed  before  the  operation  was  concluded, 
but  the  ends  of  the  bones  bled  very  freely.  In  order  to 
keep  the  redundant  integuments  from  falling  inwards, 
and  the  edges  of  the  wounds  in  tolerable  contact,  a  few 
sutures  were  used.  The  dressings  were  light  and  su- 
perficial, and  the  limb  was  put  into  a  tin  case,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  receive  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  ankle 
to  the  insertion  of  the  glutaeus  muscle. 

I  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Park  throughout  the  treatment. 
Suffice  it  to  remark,  that  the  case  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  that  it  was  attended  with  many 
embarrassing  circumstances,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  limb  in  a  fixed  position,  the 
great  depth  of  the  wound,  and  the  abscesses  and  si- 


nuses which  formed.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  first  symptoms  were  not  at  all  dangerous.  But 
the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  nine  or  ten 
weeks  and  it  was  many  months  more  before  the  cure 
was  complete.  The  man  afterward  went  to  sea,  and 
did  his  duty  very  well. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Pott,  another  excision  of  the  knee  was  done  by  Mr. 
Park,  on  the  22d  of  June,  but  the  event  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  the  patient  lingered  till  the  13th  of  October, 
and  then  died. 

In  17S2,  P.  F.  Moreau  presented  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery  a  memoir  proposing  the  excision  of 
carious  joints.  It  only  seems  necessary  to  notice  here 
the  difference  in  Morenu's  plan  of  operating  from  that 
adopted  by  our  countryman.  Moreau,  the  son,  who 
has  published  the  account,  observes,  that  the  multipli- 
city of  flaps  is  unnecessary,  as  two  answer  every  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  deems  Mr.  Park's  direction  to  remove  the 
olecranon,  if  this  be  free  from  caries,  at  least  useless. 
Moreau  junior  operated  on  the  elbow  as  follows  :  with 
a  dissecting  scalpel  he  cut  down  to  the  sharp  edge  or 
spine  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  about  two 
inches  above  its  tuberosity  ;  and,  directed  by  the  spine, 
he  carried  the  incision  down  to  the  joint.  He  did  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  and  then  connected  the  two 
wounds  by  a  transverse  incision,  which  divided  the 
skin  and  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  immediately  above 
the  olecranon.  The  flap  was  dissected  from  the  bone, 
and  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant. 

The  flesh  which  adhered  to  the  front  of  the  bone 
above  the  condyles  was  now  separated,  care  being 
taken  to  guide  the  point  of  the  instrument  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  and  when  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel  could  be  passed  through  between  the  flesh  and 
the  bone,  M.  Moreau  allowed  it  to  remain  there,  and 
sawed  the  bone  through  upon  it.  The  removal  of  the 
piece  of  bone  was  next  finished,  by  detaching  it  from 
all  its  adhesions.  The  removal  of  the  heads  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  remaining  to  be  done,  was  more  diffi- 
cult, and  the  first  flap  being  insufficient,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  another.  The  lateral  incision,  at 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  was  extended  downwards, 
along  the  external  border  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ra- 
dius. The  head  of  the  radius  was  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts  ;  its  connexion  with  the  ulna  de- 
stroyed, and  a  strap  of  linen  was  introduced  between 
the  bones,  in  order  to  keep  the  flesh  out  of  the  way  of 
the  saw.  The  radius  was  sawed  through,  near  the  in- 
sertion of  the  biceps,  which  was  fortunately  preserved. 
Some  remaining  medullary  cells,  filled  with  pus,  were 
removed  with  a  gouge.  The  ulna  was  now  exposed, 
by  extending  the  lateral  incision  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  arm.  Thus  another  flap  was  made,  and  detached 
from  the  back  part  of  the  forearm,  and  that  portion  of 
the  bone  which  it  was  wished  to  remove.  The  bone 
being  separated  from  every  thing  that  adhered  to  it, 
and  a  strap  of  linen  put  round  it  to  protect  the  flesh, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  it  was  sawed  off,  measuring 
from  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  downwards.  A  few  dis- 
eased medullary  cells  were  taken  away  with  the 
gouge  Two  or  three  vessels  were  tied,  and  the  flaps 
were  brought  together  with  sutures.  In  a  fortnight 
this  man  became  so  well,  that  he  was  allowed  to  go 
wherever  he  pleased,  with  his  arm  supported  in  a  case. 
The  arm  was  at  first  powerless,  but  it  slowly  regained 

strength,  and  the  man  could  ultimately  thrash  corn 
and  hold  the  plough  with  it,  &c. 

Seven  months  after  another  operation,  performed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  preceding  one,  by  Moreau  the 
»n  .r1h£e  fSS^S  comPlete'y  cured,  and  two  years 
after  this  period  the  flexion  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm 
was  very  dist.net.  In  another  case  only  one  longitu™ 
nal  mcision  and  a  transverse  one  were  made,  the  flap 
being  of  course  triangular.     The  patient  got  wel   in  sW 

Moreau  junior's  method  of  onerarm<r  <K4R»~i  a.      v.- 
father's  inasmuch  o=  .v         "Pirating  differed  from  his 
miners,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  was  in  a  recumhent 
instead  of  a  sitting  posture  anrl  fh^L.  i      Te\umDen\ 
before  it  was  dislocated I        '  °S  hUmen  sawed 
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mde  of  the  thigh,  between  the  vasti  and  the  flexors  of 

down  to  the  bone.  These  incisions  began 
atxiut  two  Inches  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and 
were  carried  down  along  the  sides  of  the  joint  till  they 

the  tibia  They  were  united  byatraii.svcr.se 
cut,  which  passed  below  the  patella,  down  to  the  bone. 
was  raised  ;  but  the  patella  attached  to  it, 
being  diseased,  was  dissected  out.  The  limb  was  then 
bcici,  so  a.s  to  bring  the  condyles  of  the  femur  into 
view.  As  it  was  desired  to  cut  them  from  the  body  of 
the  bone  before  dislocating  them,  every  thing  adhering 
to  them  behind,  where  they  joined  the  body  of  the  bone, 
I  ii'il,  and  at  that  place  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  band  was  passed  through,  in  order  to  press  bach 
tin  fieeh  from  the  bone  while  the  saw  was  used.  The 
knee  having  been  bent,  Moreau  drew  the  cut  piece  to- 
wards him,  and  easily  detached  it  from  the  flesh  and 
ligaments. 

l  he  bead  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare  by  an  incision 
nearly  eighteen  lines  long,  made  on  the  spine  of  that 
bone.  The  first  lateral  incision  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  knee,  was  extended  nearly  as  far  down  on  the  head 
of  the  fibula.  Thus  were  obtained  one  flap  which  ad- 
hered to  the  llesb  filling  up  the  interosseous  space,  and 
another  triangular  flap  formed  of  the  skin  covering 
the  Inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  Which  bone  was  of  ne- 
cessity exposed  before  the  saw  could  be  applied. 

Upon  raising  the  outer  flap,  the  head  of  the  fibula 
came  into  view,  and  after  being  separated  from  its  at- 
tachments was  cut  off  with  a  small  saw.  The  inner 
flap  was  then  raised,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  hav- 
ing been  separated  from  the  muscles  behind,  was 
sawed  on". — (See  Moreau  (le  fils),  Obs.  pratiques  rela- 
tives A  la  resection  des  articulations  affectees  de  carie. 
Paris,  an  xi.)  Some  cases  and  remarks,  in  favour  of 
the  excision  of  diseased  joints,  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Crampton. — (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4, 
p.  1*5,  &c.)  He  has  removed  with  success  one  knee 
and  one  elbow.  Another  knee-operation  may  be  set 
down  as  a  failure,  no  union  having  taken  place,  and  a 
sinus  and  discharge  having  continued  in  the  ham  until 
the  patient's  death,  three  years  and  two  months  after 

:tion.  Respecting  the  plan  of  operating  on  the 
knee  be  concludes  thus  :  "  I  am  satisfied,  from  repeated 
trials  on  the  dead  subject,  that  the  operation  can  be 
mnsi    safely  and  rapidly  executed  by  separating  the 

I  from  all  their  attachments  previously  to  sawing 
the  bone  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  flap  containing 
the  patella  is  turned  upwards,  the  edge  of  the  knife 
should  be  carried  round  the  condyles  close  to  the  bone, 
so  is  to  divide  all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the 
femur  wiih  the  tibia.  The  tibia  can  then  with  great 
ease  be  pushed  backwards,  and  as  much  of  the  pro- 
jecting condyles  can  be  removed  as  the  operator  may 
think  necessary."— (Vol.  cit.  p.  213.) 

It  docs  not  appear  necessary  to  insert  in  this  work 
the  account  of  cutting  out  the  ankle-joint,  an  operation 
Which  will  never  be  extensively  adopted  ;  nor  shall  I 
add  any  thing  more  concerning  the  mode  of  removing, 
in  a  similar  way,  the  shoulder-joint.  In  treating  of 
amputation  in  tins  situation  I  have  already  said  enough, 
and  whoever  wishes  for  farther  information  respecting 
this  practice,  must  refer  to  Dr.  Jeffrey's  work,  entitled 
"  i  lasssof  Excision  of  Carious  Joints."  (Glasgow,  1806.) 
This  publication  contains  all  that  was  then  known  on 
the  subject  Dr.  JefFray  has  recommended  a  particu- 
lar, and  indeed  a  very  ingenious,  saw,  for  facilitating 
opi  ration.  The  saw  alluded  to  is  construct- 
ed with  joints,  like  the  chain  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  allow 
Itself  to  be  drawn  through  behind  a  bone,  by  means  or 
a  crooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the  bone 

ind  forwards  without  injuring  the  soft  parts. 
An  instrument  of  this  kind  was  executed  in  London  by 
Mr.  Richards,  who  was  assisted  in  making  it  bv  his 
nephew,  the  present  Mr.  Richards,  of  liruk-lane.  In 
placing  the  saw  under  a  bone,  its  cutting  edge  is  to  be 
turned  away  from  the  flesh.  Handles  are  afterward 
hooked  on  the  instrument. 

ng  to  my  notions  of  the  treatment  of  diseased 

joints,  as  long  as  the  patient's  strength  is  not  subdued 

by  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease,  humanity  dictates 

the  proprietj  of  persevering  in  an  attempt  to  save  the 

Imb,  -\c.    Win  a  patient,  greatly  reduced  by 

mptoms,  he  able  to  recover  from  so  bold  and 
blo.nl>  an  operation  as  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of 
thfl  knee-joint  out  of  the  limb'  If  some  few  should 
escape  with  hie  and  Uiub  preserved,  would  the  bulk  of 


persons  treated  in  this  manner  have  the  same  good 
fortune  ?  I  cannot  admit  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  of  so  large  an  articulation  as  the  knee  can  be 
compared  with  the  operation  of  amputation,  in  point  of 
simplicity  and  safety.  However,  it  is  not  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  practising  the  former,  that  I  would  found  my 
objections  ;  for  I  believe  that  any  man  possessing  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  log,  might 
contrive  to  achieve  the  business.  The  grounds  on 
which  I  withhold  my  approbation  from  the  attempt  to 
cut  out  large  joints  are  the  following  : — 1.  The  great 
length  of  time  which  the  healing  of  the  wound  re- 
quires. Whoever  peruses  the  case  of  Hector  M'Caghan, 
will  find  that  the  operation  was  performed  on  the  2d 
of  July,  1781,  and  that  it  was  February  26th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  before  all  the  subsequent  abscesses  and 
sores  were  perfectly  healed.  This  space  of  time  is 
very  nearly  eight  months  !  Mr.  Park  describes  the 
patient  as  a  strong,  robust  sailor,  and  gives  no  farther 
particulars  concerning  the  state  of  his  constitution 
than  that  his  health  was  declining.  I  entertain  little 
doubt,  that  if  the  excision  of  the  knee  had  been  per- 
formed in  that  state  of  the  health  in  which  amputation 
becomes  truly  indispensable,  this  man  would  not  have 
survived  the  illness  arising  from  the  operation.  The 
only  other  case  in  which  Mr.  Park  extirpated  the  knee 
ended  fatally.  In  the  instance  related  by  Moreau  there 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  considerable  debility.  This  pa- 
tient escaped  the  first  dangers  consequent  to  so  severe 
an  operation ;  and  after  three  months'  confinement, 
the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  that  Moreau  expected 
he  would  be  able  to  walk  upon  crutches  in  another 
month  or  six  weeks  !  The  young  man,  in  the  mean 
tune,  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic  dysentery  and  died. 
On  the  21st  of  October,  1809,  Mulder  extirpated  the 
knee-joint  of  a  pregnant  woman  in  the  hospital  at  Gro- 
ningen;  but  she  died  of  tetanus  on  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing February.  He  conceives  that  the  operation  is 
much  facilitated  by  removing  the  ends  of  the  femur 
and  tibia  in  their  connected  state. — (See  Diss,  de  Arti- 
culis  extirpandis  auctore  G.  H.  Wachter,  1810.)  2. 
Even  supposing  the  excision  of  the  knee  to  be  followed 
by  all  possible  success,  is  the  advantage  of  having  a 
mntilated,  shortened,  stiff  limb,  in  lieu  of  a  wooden  leg, 
sufficiently  great  to  induce  any  man  to  submit  to  an 
operation,  beyond  a  doubt  infinitely  more  dangerous 
than  amputation  ?  I  think  not.  The  practice  is  at  pre- 
sent nearly  exploded  in  this  country ;  but  I  hear  every 
now  and  then  of  its  being  adopted  at  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Crampton  has  thought  it  worthy  of  revival.  The  diffi- 
culties of  his  operations,  however,  and  tediousness  of 
the  after-treatment,  and  in  particular  the  general 
course  and  termination  of  one  of  his  two  knee-cases, 
as  represented  by  himself,  are  sufficiently  discouraging. 
No  doubt,  more  limbs  might  be  saved  by  this  practice 
than  by  that  of  amputation,  but  more  lives  would  be 
lost.  On  this  principle  I  see  no  reason  for  preferring 
excision  to  amputation.  Many  interesting  observations 
on  the  extirpation  of  various  diseased  joints  may  be 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  dissertation  by  Wachter, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  it  by  Langenbeck. — (Bibl.  fur  die 
Chir.  b.  3,  Gottingen,  1811.) 

In  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  may  just  notice 
the  interesting  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Dunn  of  Scarbo- 
rough, who  cut  out  several  of  the  tarsal  bones,  in- 
cluding the  diseased  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and  also 
some  of  the  metatarsal  bones  from  a  boy's  foot,  with 
complete  final  success.  The  hemorrhage,  however, 
was  profuse,  and  great  difficulty  experienced  in  stop- 
ping it.  Whether  this  bold  experiment  merits  imila- 
tion,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  merits  attention.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
11,  p.  337.)  Consult  also  White's  Cases  in  Surgery  ; 
Sabatier,  Seances  publiques  de  l'Acad.  de  Chir.  Paris, 
1779,  p.  73  ;  et  Mem.  de  I'lnstitut  National,  vol.  5, 1805; 
Roux,  de  la  Resection,  &c.  de  portions  d'os  malades, 
&c.  Paris,  1812;  Ph.  Crampton,  in  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  4,  1827. 

AMPUTATION   OF  THE    FINGERS    AND    TOES,   AND   PART 
OF   THE    FOOT. 

The  best  surgeons  all  agree  with  Mr.  Sharp,  that  the 
amputation  of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  most  convenient- 
ly jierformed  in  their  articulations.  With  a  common 
scalpel,  the  skin  is  to  be  cut  through  circularly,  not 
exactly  upon  the  joint,  but  a  little  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  fiuger  m  order  that  a  sufficient  nap  may 
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be  preserved  for  covering  the  end  of  the  bone.  On 
taking  away  a  Anger  from  a  metacarpal  bone,  Mr. 
Sharp  recommends  making  (wo  small  longitudinal  inci- 
sions on  each  side  of  the  joint,  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  separation. 

In  amputating  the  finders  ami  toes,  the  operation  is 
greatly  facilitated  bj  cutting  into  the  joint  when  it  is 
bent  Having  made  an  opening  m  the  back  part  of  the 
capsule,  one  of  the  lateral  ligaments  may  easily  be  cut, 
atler  which  nothing  keeps  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
being  turned  out,  and  the  surgeon  has  only  to  cut 
through  the  rest  of  the  exposed  ligamentous  and  tendi- 
nous parts. 

Some  recommend  making  a  small  semicircular  flap 
of  skin  to  cover  the  bone  ;  but  this  is  quite  unneces- 
sary if  care  be  taken  to  draw  the  skin  a  little  up,  and 
to  cut  where  Mr.  Sharp  directs.  However,  as  making 
a  small  flap  gives  little  pain,  I  have  generally  followed 
this  method,  though  it  appears  to  me  nearly  a  matter 
of  indifference  which  plan  is  adopted.  In  operating  at 
the  joints  between  the  phalanges  and  metacarpal  bones, 
luld  always  he  made,  either  on  the  upper  or 
under  part  of  the  finders  to  bo  removed. 

Although  it  is  generally  best  to  remove  the  fingers 
nt  the  joints,  n  is  sometimes  thought  right,  where  the 
injury  just  includes  the  joint  and  no  more,  to  saw 
through  the  bone.,  instead  of  operating  at  the  next  ar- 
ticulation.— Sec  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  384.) 
The  division  can  also  be  readily  made  with  cutting 
plyers. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  bones  of  the  toes  and  only 
part  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  carious,  in  which 
case  the  leg  need  not  be  cut  off,  but  only  so  much  of 
the  foot  as  is  disordered.  A  small  spring  saw  is  here 
the  most,  convenient.  When  this  operation  is  per- 
formed, the  heel  and  the  remainder  of  the  foot  will  be 
Of  great  service,  and  the  wound  heal  up  safely,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  Sharp  says,  he  had  in  his  time  seen  one 
example.— ;Op.  of  Surgery,  chap.  37,  ed.  3.)  Mr. 
Hey  confirms  this  statement  of  Sharp's  concerning  the 
impropriety  of  removing  the  whole  foot,  when  the  me- 
tatarsal bones  are  carious,  and  every  other  part  of  the 
leg  is  sound,  as  the  remainder  of  the  foot  is  of  im- 
mense service  in  walking,  the  use  of  the  ankle  not 
being  destroyed. 

Mr.  Hey  describes  a  new  mode  of  removing  the  me- 
tatarsal bones,  which  on  repeated  trial  has  fully  an- 
swered his  expectations.  By  the  term  new,  I  here 
mean  a  particular  method,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously described,  though  it  may  have  been  performed 
by  others  sooner  than  by  Mr.  Hey  himself;  for  the 
merit  of  having  first  done  it  is  imputed  to  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  of  North  Yarmouth,  who  did  it  with  success 
about  the  year  1787. — (See  Hutchison's  Pract.  Obs.  p. 
70.)  Mr.  Hey  makes  a  mark  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot,  to  denote  where  the  metatarsal  bones  are 
joined  to  those  of  the  tarsus.  About  half  an  inch 
from  this  mark,  nearer  the  toes,  he  makes  a  trans- 
verse incision  through  the  integuments  and  muscles 
covering  the  metatarsal  bones.  From  each  extremity 
of  this  cut,  he  makes  an  incision  along  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  foot  to  the  toes ;  he  removes  all  the 
toes  from  the  metatarsal  hones,  and  then  separates  the 
integuments  and  muscles,  forming  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
from  the  inferior  part  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  keeping 
the  edge  of  the  kn  ife  as  near  the  bones  as  possible,  in 
order  To  expedite  the  operation,  and  preserve  as  much 
muscular  flesh  in  the  flap  as  can  be  saved.  He  then 
eeparates  the  four  smaller  metatarsal  bones  at  their 
junction  with  the  tarsus,  and  divides,  with  a  saw,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  first  cuneiform  bone,  which  sup- 
ports the  great  toe.  The  arteries  being  tied,  Mr.  Hey 
applies  the  flap,  which  had  formed  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
to  the  integuments  which  remain  at  the  upper  part,  and 
keeps  them  in  contact  with  sutures.  The  cicatrix  be- 
ing situated  at  the  top  of  the  foot,  is  in  no  danger  of 
being  hurt,  while  the  place  where  the  toes  were  situ- 
ated is  covered  with  such  strong  skin,  viz.  what  pre- 
viously formed  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  any  moderate  violence. — ;See  Practical  Ob- 
servation's in  Surgery,  n.  535,  <fcc.) 

When  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe  is  alone 
diseased,  Mr.  Hey  recommends  dissecting  it  out  from 
the  cuneiform  bone,  instead  of  sawing  it.  The  latter 
plan  cannot  be  easily  accomplished,  without  removing 
part  of  the  integuments  and  muscles,  and  making  a 
transverse  as  well  as  a  longitudinal  incision     These 
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toe,  the  latter  gentlemi -  i *  us     ca .     as  ;  i 

round  the  root  of  the  toe,  and  then  along  trie  side  oi 

.1,     foot       The  .laps  are  then   «.  be  dMSec  ed  back,  the 

,  , ,  sal  bone  is  to  be  separated  from  the  next,  and 

to  squaw  head  is  to  be  detached  from  the  tarsus.- 
(Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1,  P-  •'yl'-) 

The  removal  of  the  central  metatarsal  and  metacar- 
pal bones  is  an  operation  of  much  difficulty  and  the 
'awmg  of  them  is  hardly  pract  .cade  Without  injuring 
the  sort  parts.  Hence,  1  am  decidedly  ot  opinion  with 
Mr    C   ltell,  that  instead  of  a  formal  amputation,  it  is 

better  to  extract  the  diseased  bones  from  the  foot  or 

hand,  as,  indeed,  Mr.  Hey  was  in  the  habit  ol  doing 

That  skilful  surgeon,  l.angenbeck,  however,  has  de- 
vised  a  ready  mode  of  taking  away  the  middle  finger 
with  its  metacarpal  bone  from  the  os  magnum,  or  tha 
ring-flnger,  with  its  metacarpal  bone,  from  the  articu- 
lation of  the  latter  with  the  os  magnum  and  os  cunci- 
forme.  In  order  to  find  out  these  articulations,  he- 
draws  a  line  from  the  upper  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb  straight  across  to  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  finger  to  be  extirpated,  and  at  this  place 
he  begins  his  first  incision,  which  runs  towards  each 
side  of  the  finger  like  au  inverted  V.  The  bone  is  then 
separated  all  round  from  the  solt  parts,  and  dislocated 
from  the  carpus,  when  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  cut  the  parts  towards  the  palm,  where  the  wound  is 
also  made  to  resemble  an  inverted  V,  but  does  not  ex- 
tend any  farther  than  is  necessary,  to  comjilcte  the  se- 
paration.—(See  Langeubeck's  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  575,  and 
plate  3,  f.  1.)  Tlus  is  unquestionably  a  simple  and 
excellent  method  of  operating,  which  Langenbeck  also 
recommends  as  the  best  way  of  removing  such  bones 
of  the  metatarsus,  as  are  not  situated  at  the  sides  of 
the  foot ;  care  being  taken  to  save  a  flap  from  the  sole. 
It  is  often  difficult,  however,  to  know  with  certainty 
whether  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  metacarpal  or 
metatarsal  bones  ;  and  if  it  be  not,  and  the  carjius  or 
tarsus  be  affected,  the  operation  will  not  answer,  and 
amputation  be  indispensable.  This  happened  in  one 
of  Langenbeck's  cases,  in  which  he  had  removed  one 
of  the  metacarpal  bones. 

Modern  surgeons  never  amputate  the  whole  of  the 
foot  or  hand,  when  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
preserving  any  useful  portion  of  it,  though  the  rest 
may  be  most  severely  shattered.  Thus,  when  a  sol- 
dier had  been  struck  by  a  grape-shot,  which  shattered 
the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  little  and  ring-fingers, 
grazed  the  middle  finger,  and  tore  up  the  integuments 
on  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand,  Mr.  Guthrie  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  the  two  fingers  and  thumb,  although, 
in  the  removal  of  the  other  parts,  no  regular  flaps 
could  be  made  for  covering  the  wound. — i  On  Gun-shot 
Wounds,  p.  382.)  In  winter  campaigns,  the  toes,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  foot,  are  oflen  attacked  with  morti- 
fication from  cold.  In  this  circumstance,  when  the 
disorder  does  not  extend  beyond  the  middle  of  the  foot 
or  the  toes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  away  the  gan- 
grenous part.  On  the  first  entrance,  of  the  French 
army  into  Holland,  afler  the  revolution,  Paroisse  met 
with  many  of  these  cases,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
merely  to  take  away  the  metatarsal  bones,  or  some- 
times those  of  the  tarsus.  All  the  patients  operated 
upon  in  this  manner  for  the  effects  of  cold  were 
cured  ;  walking  afterward  with  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty, according  as  the  portion  of  the  foot  taken  away 
had  been  greater  or  smaller.— (Opuscules  de  Chir.  p. 

M.  Roux,  in  his  late  publication,  finds  fault  with  our 
ignorance  of  Chopart's  method  of  removing  a  part  of 
the  foot.  He  says,  "  I  am  certain,  the  principal  sur- 
geons in  England  have  never  practised,  and  are  even 
totally  unacquainted  with,  the  amputation  of  the  foot 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  halves  of  the  tarsus,  or 
Chopart's  operation."— (Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814, 
ou  Parallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirur- 
gie  Franchise,  p.  338.)  As  it  is  an  operation  of  consi- 
derable merit,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  introduce  a 
description  of  it  in  the  present  work.  It  is  performed 
in  the  nearly  parallel  articulations  of  the  as  calcis  with 
the  os  euboides,  and  of  the  astragalus  with  the  os  na- 
viculars Thus  the  heel  is  preserved,  on  which  the 
patient  can  afterward  walk.  The  performance  of  ii 
,  is  sunplu.    The  tcurniwiet  having  been  applied,  the 
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surgeon  is  to  make  a  transverse  incision  through  the 
nkin  which  rovers  the  instep,  two  inches  from  the 
ankle-joint.  He  is  to  divide  the  skin,  ami  the  extensor 
tendoni  ami  muscles  in  thai  situation,  so  as  to  expose 
theconvi  ma.    He  Is  next  to  make  on 

each  aide  a  small  longitudinal  Incision,  which  is  to  be- 
»iii  below  and  a  little  In  trout  of  llie  malleolus,  and  is 
to  end  al  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  lirst  incision. 
Alter  haviiifr  formed  in  tins  way  a  Bap  of  integuments,  be 
is  to  let  it  bo  drawn  upwards  by  the  assistant  who  holds 
There  is  no  occasion  to  dissect  and  reflect 
the  flap;  lor  the  cellular  substance  connecting  the 
skin  with  :'  aponeurosis  is  so  loose,  that  it 

ran    easily  be    drawn  up   above   the  place  where  the 

joint  of  the  calcaneom  with  the  cuboides, and  that  be- 
tween  tl  and  scaphoides,  ought  to  be 
The  surgeon  will  penetrate  the  last  the  most 

easily,  particularly  by  taking  tor  Ins  guidance  the  emi- 
nence  which  indicates  the  attachment  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  to  the  inside  of  the  os  naviculare. 
i  of  the  os  cuboides  and  os  calcis  lies  pretty 
i  the  same  transverse  line,  but  rather  obliipuely 
forwards,    The  ligaments  having  been  cut,  the  loot 
falls  back.    The  bistoury  is  then  to  be  put  down,  and 
the  straight  knife  used,  with  which  a  flap  of  the  soft 
oarts  is  lo  be  formed  under  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus, 
long  enough  to  admit  of  being  applied  to  the  naked 
bones  so  as  entirely  to  cover  them.    It  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  ibis  position  with  three  or  four  strips  of  ad- 
isier,  which  are  to  extend  from  the  heel,  over 
tin   flap,  to  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg. 

t  Impart  used  to  tie  every  artery  as  soon  as  it  was 
divided.  On  the  instep,  the  continuation  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  artery  will  require  a  ligature ;  and  in  the 
sole,  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries,  in  the 
^  of  the  flap  of  soil  parts,  must  generally  be 
taken  up.  One-half  of  each  ligature  is  to  becutaway, 
ami  the  oilier  one  is  lo  be  left  hanging  out  between  the 

plasters,  at  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  point. 

Walthei  ami  (.inn   have  given  some  very  precise 

directions  for  the  performance  of  tins  operation.    A 

•  Hi  is  iirsi  made,  beginning  half  an  inch  below  the 

tie,  ami  extending  forwards  along  the  side  of 

tin  i, ...I  two  ;iii  lies.     Another  similar  incision  is  then 

hi  one  inch  below  the  inner  ankle.  The  foot  is 
tiou  to  be  bent  upwards,  and  the  first  two  cuts  united 
by  a  transvi  i  ..  incision,  two  finger-breadths  from  the 
front  of  the  ulna.  A  Hap  is  then  dissected  up,  as  far 
back  as  the  commencement  of  the  lateral  incisions,  or 
a  ime  corresponding  to  the  articulation  of  the  astraga- 
lus wiib  the  os  naviculare,  and  of  the  os  calcis  with 
Hie  os  cuboides.  An  assistant  now  clucks  the  bleed- 
ing b\  applying  the  points  of  bis  lingers  on  the  mouths 
in  such  vessels  as  bleed  profusely,  and  holds  up  the 
flap.    The  extremity  ofthi  foot  is  now  to  be  firmly  in- 

ow  awards,  so  as  to  Stretch  the  ligaments  con- 
necting the  tarsal  bones  together.  The  ligaments  be- 
tween the  astragalus  andos  naviculare  are  to  be  first  cut, 
when  the  fool  maj  be  twisted  somewhat  outwards, 
and  the  ligaments  between  the  os  calcis  and  os  cu- 
boides divided.  The  division  is  lastly  completed  by 
cutting  through  the  soil  parts  regularly  from  above 
downwards,  with  the  precaution  of  directing  the  am- 

knife  so  as  to  leave  a  flap  composed  of  pari 

ot  the  soli'  oi  [be  foot.—  See  Abhandl.  aus  dem  Ge- 

i'raki.  Med.  &c.  Landshut,  1810,  b.  1,  p.  152 ; 

aan  Graefe,  Norman  fur  die  A  bi.  grossr.  Gliedm.  p.  142.) 

lies,  in  consequence  of  the  soil  parts  of  the 

instep  being  all  gangrenous  or  otherwise  destroyed,  it 

entirely  from  the  sole  of 

tin-  loot,  as  Klein  was  obliged  to  do  in  one  of  his 

I'r.n  Us,  be  \ii.-.chleu  liedeuleildsten  (.'llir. Ope- 
rational, h.  1.  n.  88.)     Indeed,   Kicberand  thinks  tins 
H  rail-  advantageous,  as  tiie  line  of  the  cica- 

tris    is    lie I    p|, iced    at    the    lower  end   of  the   slump, 

wlnre  it  would  be  most  exposed  to  injury.—  Nosogr, 
'.  Ate.  i.!.  1.,  Langenheck  and  Klein 
also  condemn  the  painful  and  unnecessary  measure  of 
dissecting  up  a  Hap  from  the  instep,  as  advised  by 
Wnliltcr  and  Graefe.     Cbopart  himself,  as  we  have 

rely  drew  back  tin  integuments  of  the  Instep, 
without  making  any  detachment  of  tl i  from  the  sub- 
jacent pans.    When  the  ends  of  the  flexor  tendons  of 

project  loo  much  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 

lower  flap  v  cut  shorter, as  Klein  particu- 

larly directs  ;  and  1  consider  his  advice,  not  lo  use 
suiuies  tor  keeja^ig  the  flap  applied, but  merely  strips 


of  sticking-plaster,  perfectly  judicious.— (Op.  cit   n 
33—34.) 

[For  amputation  of  the  lower  jaw  see  note  on  "Jaw- 
Bone."  For  amputation  or  excision  of  the  upper  jaw 
as  first  performed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  David  L.  Ko- 
gers,  of  this  city,  see  note  on  "  Osteosarcoma ;"  or  for 
the  details  of  the  case,  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
.V  V.  Med.  and  Fhys.  Journal  for  1824,  vol.  3,  p.  301. 
For  amputation  or  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  an  opera- 
tion performed  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Mott,  in  lb29, 
see  also  note  on  "  Osteosarcoma." — Reese.] 

The  following  sources  of  instruction,  on  the  subject 
of  amputation,  are  particularly  entitled  to  notice :  Cel- 
sus  de  Re  Medicd.  tEuvres  de  Pari,  livre  12,  chap.  3U 
et  33.  James  Yonge,  Currus  Triumphalis  6  Terebin- 
tho,  bvo.  Lund.  1079.  R.  Wiseman,  Clur.  Treatises, 
-l/«.  Land.  1693.  Sharp's  Operations  of  Surgery, 
chap.  37,  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  t/tepresent  state  of 
Surgery,  chap.  8.  Ravaton,  Traite  des  Plaies  d'Ar- 
mes  a  Fan,  Paris,  1708.  Berlrandi,  Traiti  des  Ope- 
rations de  Ckirurgie,  chap.  23.  Le  Dran's  Obs. 
de  Chir.  Paris,  1731,  and  his  Traite  des  Opera- 
tions de  Chirurgie,  Paris,  1742,  and  the  English 
Translation  with  the  additions  of  C/ieselden,  by  Gata- 
ker,  Land.  1749  ;  Heister's  Jnstit,  Chirurg.  pars  2, 
sect.  1.  Nouvelle  Milhode  pour  faire  I'  Operation  de 
V  Amputation  dans  V  Articulation  du  Bras  uvec  C  Omo- 
plate,  par  M.  de  La  Faye.  P.  H.  Dahl,  Dis.  de  Hu- 
meri Amputatione  ex  Jirliculo.  Gott.  1700.  His- 
toire  de  V Amputation,  suivant  la  Milhode  de  Verduin 
et  Sabourin,  avec  ta  Description  d'un  nouvel  instru- 
ment pour  cette  Operation,  par  M.  J)e  la  Faye.  P. 
H.  F.  Verduin,  Lis.  Epislolaris  de  Nova  Artuum  de- 
curtandorum  Ratitme,  V2mo.  Amst.  1090.  Moyens  de 
rendre  plus  simple  et  plus  sure  I' Amputation  a  Lam- 
beau,  par  M.  de  Garengeot.  Observation  sur  la  Re- 
section de  I' Os,  apris  I' Amputation  de  la  Cuisse,  par 
M.  Vcyret.  Mi  moire  sur  la  Saillie  de  V  Os  apris 
I' Amputation  des  Membres ;  ou.  Von  examine  les 
causes  de  cct  inconvenient,  les  moyens  d'y  remedier,  et 
ceux  de  la  prevenir,  par  M.  Louis.  Seconde  Mimoire 
sur  V Amputation  des  Grandes  Extrimitis,  par  M. 
Louis.  'The  foregoing  Essays  are  in  Mini,  de  I' Acad. 
dc  Ckirurgie,  I.  5,  edit.  12«io.  R.  de  Vermale,  Obs.  et 
Rimarques  de  Chirurgie  pratique,  Manhcim,  1707. 
Essai  sur  les  Amputations  dans  les  Articles,  par  M. 
Brasdor,  in  t.  15  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  J.  U.  Bil- 
guer  de  Membrorum  Amputatione  rarissime  adminis- 
iranda  ant.  quasi  abroganda,  ito.  Halm  Magd.  1761. 
White's  Cases  in  Surgery,  1770.  Bromficld's  Chirur- 
gical  Observations  and  Cases,  vol.  1,  chap.  2,  8vo. 
1773.  O'Ualloran's  complete  Treatise  on  Gangrene, 
<$•«.,  with  a  new  Method  of  Amputation,  8vo.  Lublin, 
1705.  Alanson's  Practical  Observations  on  Amputa- 
tion, ed.  2,  1782.  ./.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.  t.  3,  Paris,  1774,  or  the  later  ed.  1790.  R.  My- 
nor's  Practical  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Birmingh. 
1783.  T.  Kirldand,  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  Ac. 
Svo.  Loud.  1780.  Lodcr,  Comment,  de  A'ova  Alan- 
soni,  Amputationis  Methodo,  Progr.  1,7,  Jen.  1784,  or 
Chir.  Mid.  Beobachtungen,  Svo.  Weimar,  1794.  J. 
F.  Tschepius,  Casus  de  Amputatione  Fcmoris  non 
Crucnta,  HaU,  1742.  'Hallcr,  Lisp.  Chir.  5,  239.) 
Mursinna,  J\l'euc  Med.  Chir.  Beooacht.  Berlin,  1790; 
P.  F.  Walther,  Abhandl.  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Prakt. 
Medicin,  besonders  der  Chirurgie  and  Aiigenheil- 
kunde,  b.  1,  Landshut,  1810;  Ktrn.  Ueber  die  Hand- 
lungsweise  bey  der  Absetzung  der  Glicder.  Wien, 
1814  ;  G.  Kloss,  De  Amputatione  Humeri  ex  Articulo, 
ito.  Prancuf.  1811;  IV.  Fraser,  An  Essay  on  the 
r-juint  Operation,  8oo.  Land.  1813.  H.  Robbi, 
De  Via  ac  Ratione,  qua  ulim  membrorum  Amputatio 
instituta  est,  ito.  Lips.  1815.  J.  P.  Roitx,  Mimoire  et 
Obs.  sur  la  Riunion  Immediate  de  la  Plate  apris 
t' Amputation,  8vo.  Paris,  1814.  ./.  G.  Hause,  Ampu- 
tationis Osstum  pracipua  qumdam  momenta,  Lips. 
1801.  J.  F.  D.  Evans,,  Practical  Observations  on  Ca- 
taract and  closed  Pupil,  and  on  the  Amputation  of  the 
Arm  at  the  Shoulder,  be.  8vo.  Lond.  1815.  H.  J. 
Br  un  inn  gkuusen,Krfuhruneenund  Bemcrkungeniiber 
die  Ainputationen,  8vo.  Bantu.  1818.  Langi  nbeck,  Bibl. 
fur  die  Chirurgie,  b.  1,  p.  502,  <$-c.  8«o.  Gott.  1816. 
P.  G.  Van  Hoorn,De  Us,  qua  in  partibus  Membri, 
pratsertim  osseis,  amputatione  vulncratis  notanda 
sunt.  \to.  Lugd.  1803.  Graefe,  Jformen  fur  die  Ab^ 
losiing  grbsserer  Gliedm.  ito.  Berlin,  1813.  Klein 
Practische  Ansichten  bedeutenditen  Chir.  Op.  ft.  1,  itc 
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Stuttg.  1816.  Jl.C.  Hutchison,  Practical  Observa- 
tions m  Surgery,  8t><>.  Lond.  1810.  And  farther  Ubs. 
on  the  proper   Period  for  amputating  in   Gum-shot 

H'ounds,  Ac.  8l>0.  Lond.  1819.  Dr.  JJninen,  Princi- 
ples of  Military  Surgery,  id  ed.  6vo.  Lond.  1830;  a 
Work  full  of  valuable  practical  information.  Pott's 
Remark!  on  .'Imputation.  Sabalier,  Mi  di  <  I 
toire,  t.  3,  ed.  2.  Hey' I  Practical  Observations  in 
Surgery,  edit.  2.  Remarqitcs  tt  Observations  sur 
V. Imputation  des  JUembres,  m  (Euvris  Chir.  de  Dt- 
sault  j:ar  Bichat,  t.  2.  P.  J.  lloiu,  Dt  la  resection,  on 
du  retranchemeiU  de  Portions  d'  Os  vialades,  suit  dans 
US  Articulations,  so,t  hors  des  Articulations.  Ato. 
Paris,  1812.  Recs's  Cyclopa'dia,  urt.  Amputation. 
Vermisckte  Chirurgischc  Schriftcn,  von  ./.  L.  Schmuc- 
kcr,  Lund  1.  ./.  Sell's  Principles  of  Surgery.  Cases 
of  the  Excision  of  carious  Joints,  by  Park  and  Mo- 
reau,  published  by  Dr.  Jeff  ray.  Operative  Surgery 
by  C.  Bell,  vol.  1.  Richter's  Anfangsgriinde  der 
Wundarzncykunst,  band  7.  Richerand,  Nosographie 
Chir.  t.  4,  edit.  4.  B.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  5.  Pelletan, 
Climijue  C/iirurgicale,  t.  3.  Gooch's  Chirurgical 
Works, — various  parts  of  the  3  volumes,  Larrey, 
Relation  Chirurgicale  de  I' Annie  d' Orient  en  Egypte 
et  Syrie ;  also  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Mtlttaire;  books 
■which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  surgeon.  Guth- 
rie on  Gun-shot  Hounds,  tiro.  Lond.  J.u15  ;  of  which 
a  new  edition  has  since  appeared  :  a  publication  which 
cannot  be  too  attentinely  studied  by  every  surgeon  who 
wishes  to  know  when,  as  well  as  how,  to  amputate  in 
cases  of  gun-shot  injury.  Roux,  Parallile  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francaise,  p.  33G, 
6-c.  Parts,  1815.  Lawrence  on  a  New  Method  of  ty- 
ing Arteries,  J,-c.  Medico-Chir.  'Prans.  vol.  6,  p.  156, 
See.  Report  of  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  Belgium,  by  Professor  Thomson,  1817.  Diction- 
naire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  art.  Amputation.  C. 
Averill,  Operative  Surgery,  l.ond.  1823.  Synie  and 
Liiston,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Jonrn.  JVo.  78. 
Maingalt,  Mid.  Operatoire,  fol.  Paris,  1822,  contains 
excellent  lithographic  plates,  illustrative  of  amputa- 
tion. M.  J.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chirurgie.  b.  2, 
1827.  H.  Scuuttclcn,  La  Methnde  O  vat  aire,  ou  JW«- 
velle  Methods  poor  amputer  dans  les  Articulations, 
4to.  Faris,  J827. 

AMYLUM.  Starch.  Powdered  starch  is  sometimes 
Used  as  an  external  application  to  erysipelas;  but 
chiefly  in  clysters  when  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  af- 
fected with  spasiii.  The  following  is  the  formula  used 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  li.  Mucilagtnis  amyh, 
aqua?  distillata; :  sing.  I  ij.  Tinct.  opii  guttas  quadra- 
ginta:  Misce. 

ANASTOMOSIS.  (From  ava,  through,  and  oroua, 
a  mouth.)  Anatomists  and  surgeons  imply  by  this 
term  the  communications  of  the  blood-vessels  with 
each  other,  or  their  running  and  opening  into  each  other, 
by  which  the  continuance  of  a  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  greatly  ensured,  and  the  danger  of  mortifica- 
tion lessened.  The  immense  importance  of  tins  part 
of  our  structure  in  all  cases  in  which  the  main  artery 
or  veins  of  a  limb  are  obliterated,  is  particularly  conspi- 
cuous in  the  disease  called  aneurism. — (See  Aneurism.) 
Nay,  such  has  been  the  providence  of  nature  in  this 
respect,  that  even  where  the  thoracic  aorta  has  been 
completely  obstructed,  the  channels  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  blood  to  the  lower  extremities  have  yet  been 
found  adequate  to  that  purpose.  This  was  proved  in 
an  example  where  the  obstruction  had  been  gradually 
produced  by  disease,  and  the  anastomosing  vessels  of 
course  had  had  time  for  enlargement;  for  this  is  a 
very  different  case  from  that  in  which  a  ligature  is 
suddenly  applied  to  the  aorta ;  though,  as  far  as  can 
be  deduced  from  the  particulars  of  some  experiments 
made  on  dogs  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  of  one  opera- 
tion in  which  he  tied  the.  human  abdominal  aorta  (Sur- 
gical Essays,  part  l,p.  101),  blood  will  still  pass  to  the 
lower  extremities  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  nutri- 
tion. At  least  this  inference  is  safely  deducible  from 
the  very  memorable  operation  to  which  I  have  referred, 
subject  to  one  important  condition,  viz.  that  there  be  no 
additional  cause  of  impediment  to  the  passage  of  blood 
to  the  lower  extremities  besides  the  ligature  above  the 
bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  When  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  tile 
human  aorta  in  the  abdomen,  the  experiment  was  made 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  hindering  a  man  from 
bleeding  to  death,  who  had  a  large  aneurism  of  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery  actually  beginning  to  bleed,  and  ex- 
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tending  too  high  to  admit  of  any  thing  else  being  done. 
Now,  although  the  unfortunate  patient  was  not  saved, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  chances  of  any 
other  result  were  very  small,  the  case  furnished  the  im- 
portant proof,  that  if  the  abdominal  aorta  be  suddenly 
and  completely  obstructed,  the  blood  may  yet  pass  in 
adequate  quantity  to  the  lower  extremities,  provided 
there  exist  no  other  cause  of  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  into  those  members  ;  lor  on  the  side  occu- 
pied by  the  aneurism  the  circulation  in  the  limb  was 
stopped,  while  in  the  opposite  limb  the  circulation  and 
natural  warmth  were  preserved.  To  this  subject  I  shall 
hereafter  return.— (See  Aorta.) 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  arterial  system 
of  the  limb,  when  the  main  artery  is  rendered  imper- 
vious by  the  application  of  a  ligature,  are  well  described 
by  Mr.  Hodgson:  "  The  blood,  meeting  with  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  progress  through  the  accustomed  channel, 
is  thrown  in  greater  quantity  and  with  greater  force 
into  those  brandies  which  arise  above  the  seat  of  the 
obstruction.  The  ramifications  of  these  branches,  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  influx  of  blood,  undergo  a 
remarkable  dilatation  ;  the  more  minute  vessels  also, 
by  which  they  anastomose  with  corresponding  ramifi- 
cations, arising  from  branches  given  off  below  the  ob- 
struction, are  from  the  same  cause  sufficiently  enlarged 
to  allow  a  free  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  inferior 
trunks  of  the  limb.  At  first,  the  circulation  is  in  this 
manner  carried  on  through  a  congeries  of  minute  anas- 
tomosing arteries ;  In  a  short  time  a  few  of  these 
channels  become  more  enlarged  than  the  rest :  as  these 
increase  in  size,  the  smaller  vessels  gradually  collapse, 
and  ultimately  a  few  large  communications  constitute 
permanent  channels  through  which  the  blood  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  parts  that  it  is  destined  to  supply.  This 
is  one  mode  by  which  a  collateral  circulation  is  esta- 
blished. 

"  But  in  some  situations  more  direct  and  ostensible 
inosculations  are  provided;  so  that  when  one  channel 
is  obstructed,  the  blood  passes  at  once  through  the  other 
in  a  sufficient  stream  for  the  nourishment  of  the  part 
which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  Under  these  circum- 
stances no  dilatation  of  the  collateral  branches  is  ne- 
cessary :  the  circulation,  in  such  instances,  may  be 
said  to  be  constantly  carried  on  through  inosculating 
trunks.  These  great  communications  principally  exist 
in  the  extremities  of  the  body  where  the  dilating  im- 
pulse which  the  blood  receives  from  the  heart  is  of 
course  diminished.  Thus  the  radical  artery  inosculates 
freely  with  the  ulnar ;  the  anterior  with  the  posterior 
tibial ;  and  the  internal  carotid  with  the  vertebral  arte- 
ries. Two  modes  therefore  exist  by  which  arteries 
communicate  with  each  other— the  anastomoses  of 
minute  ramifications  and  the  direct  inosculations  of 
trunks."— (See  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  234.)  Refer  also  to  Inosculation.  The 
best  general  account  of  the  inosculations  in  relation 
to  aneurism  is  contained  in  Scarpa's  Treatise  on  Aneu 
rism  ;  more  especially  the  Italian  edition,  which  is  cm- 
bellished  with  beautiful  engravings. 

ANCHYI.OPS.  (From  ayxh  near,  and  uxl/,  the  eye.) 
Same  as  vEgylops. 

ANCHYLOSIS.  (From  ayvvXnc,  crooked.)  Tbis 
denotes  an  intimate  union  of  two  bones  which  were 
naturally  connected  by  a  moveable  kind  of  joint  All 
joints  originally  designed  for  motion  may  become  an- 
chylosed,  that  is,  the  heads  of  the  hones  forming  them 
may  become  so  consolidated  together  that  no  degree 
of  motion  whatever  can  take  place.  Bernard  Conner 
(De  stupendo  ossium  coalitu)  describes  an  instance  of 
a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  bones  of  the  human 
u,y,'j\  *  mor(t'  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  the 
,  i  :,«•  SL^S?*"1  fences,  1710,  of  a  child  23  months 
old  affected  with  universal  anchylosis.  In  the  ad- 
han  m  !'enods,of  life  ankylosis  more  readdy  occurs 

:s  rare  sacs  s« so  aiS>« 

Anchylosis  is  dirided  into  the  true  and  false     Tn  the 
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In  positively  Incurable.     The  position   in  which  the 

omei  thus  unalterably  axed  makes  a  material 

difference  In  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  oc- 

<-.irr<ri<  ••.     lu  fa!  (hfl  bones  have  not  com- 

pletcly  grown  together,  and  their  motion  is  only  dimi- 
BOt  destroyed.     True  anchylosis  is  sometimes 
,  incomplete. 

In  young  subjects  In  particular,  anchylosis  is  seldom 
an  original  affection,  but  generally  the  consequence  of 
Mine  oilier  disease.  It  very  often  occurs  after  frac- 
tures in  the  vicinity  of  joints;  after  sprains  and  dislo- 
cations alien, led  with  a  great  deal  of  contusion;  and 
alter  win;  .mil  abscesses  in  joints.     Aneu- 

risms, and  swellings,  and  abscesses  on  the  outside  of  a 
joint  may  also  induce  anchylosis.  In  short,  every  thing 
thai  keeps  a  joint  lin  a  long  tunem  otionless  may  give 
rise  to  the  affection,  which  is  generally  the  more  com- 
plete the.  longer  the  eanse  has  operated. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  near  a  joint,  the  limb  is 
kept  motionless  by  the  apparatus  during  the  whole  time 
requisite  for  uniting  the  bones.    The  subsequent  in- 
uammation  also  extends  to  the  articulation,  and  attacks 
the  ligaments  and  surrounding  parts.    Sometimes  these 
me  more  thickened  and  rigid:  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  liillainination  produces  a  mutual  adhesion  of 
the  annular  surfaces.     Hence  fractures  so  situated 
are  more  serious  than  when  they  occur  at  the  middle 
part  of  B  bone.    After  the  cure  of  fractures,  a  certain 
degree  of  stillness  generally  remains  in  the  adjacent 
joints,  but  this  is  different  from  true  anchylosis;  It 
uses  from  the  inactivity  in  which  the  muscles 
ii  kept,  and  their  consequent  loss  of  tone. 

The,  position  of  an  anchylosed  limb  is  a  thing  of 
great  Importance.  When  abscesses  form  near  the 
joints  of  the  lingers,  and  the  tendons  mortify,  the 
fingers  should  bo  bent,  that  they  mayanchylose  In  that 
position,  which  renders  the  hand  much  more  useful 
than  if  the  angers  were  permanently  extended.  On 
the  contrary,  when  there  is  danger  of  anchylosis,  the 
knee  should  always  be  kept  as  straight  as  possible. 
The  same  plan  is  to  lie  pursued,  when  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  Is  dislocated  in- consequence  of  a  diseased 
hip  When  the  elbow  cannot  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming anchylosed,  the,  joint  should  always  be  kept 
bent.  No  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  cure,  though 
every  possible  exertion  should  often  be  made  to  prevent 
a  true  anchylosis.  The  attempt  to  prevent,  however, 
is  not  always  proper,  lor  many  diseases  of  joints  may 
■  i  terminate  when  anchylosis  occurs. 
\\  Inn  the  false  or  incomplete  anchylosis  is  appre- 
hended, measures  should  be  taken  to  avert  it.  The  limb 
is  to  be  moved  as  much  as  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will 
allow,  Boyer  remarks,  that  this  precaution  is  much 
more  necessary  in  affections  of  the  ginglymoid  than  of 
the  orbicular  joints,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the 
former  to  become  anchylosed,  by  reason  of  the  great 
exunt  of  their  surfaces,  the  number  of  their  ligaments, 
and  the  naturally  limited  degree  of  their  motion. 

The  exercise  of  the  joint  promotes  the  secretion  of 
I  the  grating  first  perceived  in  conse- 
of  the  deficiency  of  this  tluid  soon  ceases.  A  cer- 
tain caution  is  necessary  in  moving  the  limb  :  too  violent 
motion  might  create  pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation, 
and  even  canes  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.    It  is  by  pro- 
portioning it  to  the  state  of  the  limb,  and  increasing  its 
extent  daily,  as  the  soft  parts  yield  and  grow  supple, 
that  good  effects  may  be  derived  from  it. — (See  Boyer, 
•  Os, t.  2.)    The  use  of  embrocations  and  pump- 
water  on  the  joint  every  morning  have  great 
power  in  removing  the  stillness  of  a  limb  remaining 
after  the  cure  of  fractures,  dislocations,  <fcc. 

i  nreduced  dislocations  are  not  always  followed  by 
anchylosis  Nature  often  forms  a  new  joint,  especially 
in  persons  of  the  lower  order,  who  are  obliged  to  move 
their  limbs  a  great  deal,  m  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  surrounding  cellular  substance  becomes  condensed, 
so  as  to  form  around  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone  a 
membrane  serving  the  purpose  of  a  capsular  ligament. 
The  muscles,  at  first  Impeded  in  their  action,  become 
I  cited  to  their  new  state,  that  they  resume  their 
(unctions.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  bones 
whit  Ii  move  m  every  directum,  and  have  round  heads  ; 
but  In  ginglymoid  joints,  the  heads  of  the  bones  are 
only  imperfectly  dislocated,  and  the  motion  is  greatly 
restrained  bj  the  extent  of  surface ;  while  some  of  the 
numerous  ligaments  sue  only  sprained,  not  ruptured. 
These  causes  promote  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis. 


Anchylosis  may  follow  sprains  and  contusions  of  the 
joints,  and  sich  shocks  as  the  articular  surfaces  expe- 
rience In  leaping  or  falling  on  the  feet  from  great 
heights.  Tins  is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  In- 
flammatory symptoms,  resulting  from  such  violence, 
have  not  been  properly  counteracted  by  bleeding  and 
other  general  remedies,  while  the  plan  of  beginning  to 
move  the  joint  gently  every  day,  as  soon  as  the  case 
will  allow,  has  been  entirely  neglected. 

When  certain  diseases  of  joints  end  in  complete  an- 
chylosis, It  Is  sometimes  a  desirable  event.  In  fact,  it  is 
as  much  a  means  of  cure,  as  the  formation  of  callus  is 
for  the  union  of  broken  bones.  The  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebral, described  by  Pott,  Is  cured  as  soon  as  the  bones 
anchylose,  nor  can  the  patient  be  considered  well  be- 
fore this  event  has  taken  place.—  W.  H.  Mailer,  de 
Jinrhylusi,  Lugd.  1707.  V Encyclodedie  Mcthodique, 
partie  Chir  t.  1,  art.  Anchylose.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traite 
des  Mai.  d'  Os,  t.  2.  J.  T.  van  de  Wynpcrsse,  de  An- 
chyloseos  Palhologia  el  Curatione  ;  singularibus  etfig. 
illustr.  Ato.  Lugd.  1783.  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
1787,  universal  anchylosis,  ligaments  ossified.  Wuri, 
Wundarzn.  p.  224,  following  the  removal  of  the  patella. 
Sandifort,  Exercit.  Acad.  p.  1,  <$-c,  anchylosis  of  the 
occiput  with  the  atlas,  and  of  the  atlas  with  the  denta- 
tus  ;  Sandifort,  Obs.  Pathol,  anchylosis  of  the  jaw. 
Dumas,  Recueil  Pe.riodique  de  la  Societe  de  Med.  t.  10, 
p.  30,  and  t.  13,  p.  352.  Bennen's  Principles  of  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  161,  Src.  ed.  2.  The  examples  of  gene- 
ral anchylosis  are  numerous:  Ploucquet  refers  to  Co- 
lumbus de  HeAnatomicd  ;  Connor  destupendo  Ossium 
coalitu,  Ozon.  1095;  Deslandes  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad. 
des  Sciences,  1716;  Frank,  Rcise  nach  Paris,  London, 
ire.,  p.  127,  anchylosis  of  all  the  joints  except  lhose_of 
the  lower  jaw ;  Olivier,  in  Journ.  de  Mid.  t.  12,  jo.273; 
Voigt  Mag.  filr den  Neuesten  Zustand der  Jfaturkunde, 
b.  4, p.  412;  Portal,  Cours  d'Anat.  Med.  t.  l,p.  14  ;  Phil. 
Trans.  No.  461  ;  J.  C.  Smith,  Nat.  Hist.  Hibernim 
Comit.  1744.  Job  a  Mcckren's  Obs.  c.  64,  p.  297 
Callisen's  Systema  Chir.  Hodiernal,  t.  2,  p..699,  edit. 
1800.  Boyer,  Mai.  des  Os,  t.  2,  et  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  4,  p.  553.  Verduc,  Traite  des  Bandages, 
chap.  35,  p.  172.  Richcrand,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,p.jm, 
edit.  4.    Murray,  Diss,  dc  Anchylosi,  Upsal.  1797. 

[A  highly  interesting  operation  has  been  performed 
by  Professor  Mott  for  the  cure  of  permanent  anchylosis, 
or  rather  "  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,"  which  had 
existed  for  ten  years.  A  report  of  this  case  is  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal  for  Nov.  1829 ;  but  as 
the  disease  and  operation  are  of  so  novel  and  Interesting 
a  character,  Dr.  Mott,  at  my  request,  has  politely  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  description  of  the  case, 
which  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  the  profession,  and  I 
therefore  insert  It  here. 

"A  young  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  from  North 
Carolina,  called,  with  the  lower  jaw  almost  Immoveably 
fixed  to  the  upper.  No  motion  in  a  downward  direction 
could  be  discovered,  nor  was  the  most  powerful  effort 
with  the  hand  upon  the  chin  able  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  alter  its  situation.  He  had  been  in  this  deplora- 
ble state  for  ten  years.  Unable  to  chew  a  mouthful 
of  food,  or  even  open  the  jaws  for  its  reception,  his 
food  had  to  be  Introduced  through  a  small  opening,  oc- 
casioned by  an  irregularity  of  the  bicuspldes  teeth  on 
the  right  side.  On  the  left  side,  just  within  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  a  very  firm  band,  of  more  than  ligament- 
ous hardness  was  to  be  seen  and  felt,  reaching  from 
this  point  along  the  al  veolar  ridge  to  the  coronoid  process. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  tills  adhesion  to  the  gum 
of  the  lower  jaw,  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  tooth, 
and  he  stated  that  from  this  part  the  jaw  had  been 
formerly  separated,  with  the  teeth  attached  to  It.  This 
.morbid  adhesion  had  been  several  times  freely  divided ; 
it  was  cut  from  within  the  mouth  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  never  permitted  the  least  motion  of  the  jaw. 

From  the  circumstance  that  he  could  give  a  little 
lateral  motion  to  the  jaw,  I  thought  that  his  mouth 
might  yet  be  opened,  and  the  deformity  removed.  I 
then  made  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
on  the  left  side  through  the  cheek,  nearly  to  the  coro- 
noid process,  dividing  the  firm  cicatrix  within  com- 
pletely. The  jaws  being  relieved  by  dividing  all  the 
adhesions  between  them,  a  piece  of  very  broad  tape 
was  placed  between  the  teeth  by  a  probe  and  spatula, 
and  tied  some  distance  below  the  chin.  To  the  loop 
thus  formed  I  applied  all  the  strength  I  could  command, 
but  not  the  least  yielding  of  the  jaw  could  be  discovered 
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I  then  applied  the  principle  of  the  screw  and  lever, 
by  an  instrument  prepared  for  the  purpose,  composed 
of  two  steel  plates  about  three  inches  in  length.  Winn 
applied  to  each  other,  they  were  of  a  wedge-shape.  To 
the  large  end  was  attached  a  screw,  winch,  when  turned, 
caused  the  thin  extremity  of  the  plates  to  expand.  This 
instrument  enabled  me  to  open  the  mouth  completely. 

With  considerable  difficulty  this  vice  was  insinuated 
between  the  range  of  teeth  on  the  left  side,  resting 
along  their  whole  course.  It  was  then  expanded,  by 
turning  the  screw,  and  such  was  the  report  that  at- 
tended the  yielding  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  several  pre- 
sent thought  it  was  broken,  but  the  noise  was  like  that 
attending  the  laceration  of  ligaments  rather  than  such 
as  attends  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  The  mouth  was  im- 
mediately opened  to  a  sufficient  extent. 

The  wound  was  closed  with  the  interrupted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster;  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the 
cheek  to  the  jaws  internally,  pieces  of  sponge  were  in- 
terposed. The  patient  was  enabled  to  chew  his  lood, 
and  to  converse  and  articulate  distinctly  as  the  result 
of  the  operation,  and  he  entirely  recovered." 

Dr.  Mott  has  since  repeated  the  operation  with  the 
same  success  on  a  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

In  the  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  April, 
1828,  l)r.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  published  a  most  success- 
ful operation  performed  on  a  case  of  anchylosis  at  the 
hip-joint,  attended  with  very  great  deformity,  after  it 
had  existed  for  more  than  eighteen  months.  The  object 
of  the  operation  was  to  substitute  an  artificial  joint  for 
the  loss  of  the  natural  articulation  at  the  hip,  and  it  is 
most  honourable  to  Dr.  Barton,  and  alike  gratifying  to 
the  profession  and  to  humanity,  to  record,  that  it  has 
been  most  completely  successful.  An  abridged  account 
of  this  novel  and  most  interesting  exhibition  of  consum- 
mate surgical  skill  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  late 
Philadelphia  edition  of  Cooper's  "  First  Lines,"  of  1828. 
It  was  performed  on  a  sailor  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital in  Nov.  1826. 

In  Dr.  Francis's  edition  of  Penman's  Midwifery  is 
described  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  hip-joint,  in  some 
respects  novel  and  important.  It  is  in  efTect  an  anchy- 
losis, and  is  denominated  "  a  displacement  of  bone 
without  fracture  or  dislocation,"  inducing  a  morbid 
change  in  the  form  and  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  such  as 
might  wholly  defeat  the  process  of  natural  labour. 
The  patient,  an  adult  subject,  fell  on  the  right  hip ;  the 
injury  done  to  the  external  parts  was  comparatively 
slight ;  but  an  inflammatory  action  took  place  in  the 
bottom  of  the  acetabulum,  which  caused  total  absorption 
of  the  bone,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  Nor  was  the 
diseased  action  limited  to  these  changes ;  large  deposiles 
of  osseous  matter  were  made  within  the  pelvis  sur- 
rounding the  absorbed  acetabulum ;  and  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone  was  by  the  same  material  augmented  to 
more  than  double  its  original  size.  The  neck  of  the 
bone  and  also  both  trochanters  were  considerably  in- 
creased in  bulk.  The  capacity  of  the  pelvis  was  dimi- 
nished about  two  inches  in  its  superior  and  lateral 
portion. — Reese.] 

ANEURISM,  or  ANEURYSM.  (From  avcvpvvw,  to 
dilate.)  The  tumours  which  are  formed  by  a  preterna- 
tural dilatation  of  a  part  of  an  artery,  as  well  as  those 
swellings  which  are  occasioned  by  a  collection  of  arte- 
rial blood,  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rupture  or  wound  of  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
receive  the  name  of  aneurisms.  According  to  these 
opinions,  aneurisms  are  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  being 
termed  true  ;  the  second  spurious  or  false.  Some  mo- 
dern writers  have  ventured  to  reckon  another  form 
of  aneurism,  which  is  said  to  happen  when  the  exter- 
nal coats  of  an  artery  being  weakened  by  mechanical 
injury  or  disease,  the  internal  coat  protrudes  through 
the  breach  in  the  outer  coat,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour 
distended  with  blood.  This  case  has  been  denominated 
the  internal  mixed  aneurism,  or  aneurisma  hemiam 
arteriae  sistens.  The  reality  of  this  form  of  disease 
was  believed  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter ;  and  some  delicate 
experiments,  instituted  by  Haller  on  the  mesenteric  ar- 
teries of  frogs,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  ground  of 
the  opinion.  Such  an  aneurism,  however,  has  not  been 
universally  admitted,  not  that  any  body  doubted  the 
correctness  of  what  Haller  advanced,  but  because  there 
mi<*ht  not  always  be  a  perfect  analogy  between  the 
results  of  an  exneriment  on  animals,  and  those  afforded 
by  the  observation  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  body.    , 
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When  Haller  asserted,  that  by  separating  the  mus. 
cular  from  the  inner  coal  of  the  arteries  he  could,  when 
he  pleased,  produce  an  aneurism  in  these  animal,,; 
and  when  Hunter  declared  that  such  an  experuneirf 
made  the  artery  firmer  than  ever,  in  consequence  <* 
the  adhesive  inftammation  taking  place  ;  the  character 
and  veracity  of  these  eminent  men  naturally  lead  to  the 
question,  whether  the  experiments  were  conducted  ex- 
actlv  m  the  same  manner  Now,  says  Mr.  \\ , Is,,,,, 
when  we  know  that  Haller  did  not  suffer  the  surround- 
ing parts  to  unite,  and  that  John  Hunter  did,  we  can 
no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  different  con- 
clusions—(See  Wilson's  Anatomy,  Pathology,  &c.  of 
the  Vascular  System,  p.  378.) 

However  this  may  be  with  respect  to  the  experiments 
made  on  certain  animals,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  it 
fully  proved  by  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Sir  E.  Home,  and  Pro- 
fessor Scarpa, "that  in  the  human  subject  an  aneurism 
will  not  arise  from  the  kind  of  weakness  which  ia 
caused  by  cutting  or  even  stripping  off  the  external 
coat  of  a  sound  artery,  whether  the  wound  be  closed 
or  not. 

This  fact  would  at  least  appear  to  be  well  established, 
with  respect  to  the  generality  of  the  arteries ;  but  how 
far  it  is  so  in  relation  to  the  aorta,  is  another  question, 
the  inner  membrane  of  which  vessel  is  alleged  to  be 
more  elastic  than  that  of  common  arteries.  Dubois 
and  Dupuytren  in  fact  are  stated  to  have  presented  to 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  preparations  which 
exhibit  the  lining  of  the  aorta  protruding  through  the 
middle  coat,  in  the  form  of  a  sac  filled  with  blood.— 
(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Aneurisme,  andBres- 
chet  inTransl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  p.  130.) 

By  the  term  mixed  aneurism,  Dr.  A.  Monro  senior 
implied  the  state  of  a  true  aneurism,  when  its  cyst  had 
hurst,  and  the  blood  was  diffused  in  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar substance ;  an  event  which  is  frequent.  Besides 
these  varieties  of  aneurism,  the  aneunsmal  varix  or 
venous  aneurism,  and  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
constitute  diseases  which  are  usually  regarded  as  cases 
pertaining  to  the  present  subject,  though  incapable  of 
being  comprised  under  the  ordinary  definition  of  an 
aneurism. 

Nothing  can  he  more  manifest  than  the  fact,  that  pre- 
viously to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
no  correct  nor  valuable  opinions  could  have  prevailed, 
respecting  the  diseases  which  now  go  under  the  name 
of  aneurisms.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  alter  the  days 
of  Aristotle  that  any  distinction  was  made  between  the 
swellings  of  veins  and  those  of  arteries,  such  vessels 
not  having  been  at  that  early  period  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Their  differences  were  first  pointed  out  by 
Ruf'us  of  Ephesus. 

Down  to  Galen,  however,  nothing  like  consistency 
was  established  in  the  notions  respecting  aneurism. 
His  opinion  was,  that  all  tumours  of  this  nature  were 
produced  either  by  anastomosis  or  by  rupture ;  and 
though  he  has  described  their  symptoms,  he  has  not 
informed  us  of  the  characters  by  which  each  of  these 
cases  was  distinguishable  one  from  the  other.  Faulus 
/Egineta  divides  aneurisms  into  two  sorts,  both  of 
which,  he  says,  are  attended  with  extravasation,  and  of 
course  with  rupture. 

Vesalius,  who  first  applied  anatomy  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  disease,  has  described  an  aneurism  arising  from 
the  rupture  of  a  dilated  aorta  ;  the  first  specimen,  I 
believe,  on  record  of  this  form  of  disease. — (Bonetus 
Sepulch.  Anat.  lib.  4,  sect.  2.) 

The  combination  of  rupture  with  dilatation  of  the  ar- 
tery was  afterward  more  particularly  noticed  by  Nuck. 
— (Oper.  Chir.,  &c.  Lugd.  1692.) 

It  was  Fernelius  who  first  promulgated  the  doctrine 
that  aneurisms  were  always  dilated  arteries— (Uni- 
versa  Medicina,  De  Extern.  Corp.  Affect,  lib.  7,  cap.  3, 
Venet.  1564.) 

This  opinion  was  espoused  by  Forrestus,  Diemer- 
brock,  and  others;  but  at  length  the  inaccuracy  of  at- 
tempting to  refer  every  aneurism  solely  to  dilatation 
of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  was  established  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Lancisi,  Freind,  Guattani,  and  Morgagni. 
In  short,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  has  stated,  these  authors 
proved  that  aneurism  may  be  produced  either  by  the 
rupture  or  the  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery,  or 
by  a  combination  of  both  circumstances,  the  dilatation 
havmg  preceded  the  rupture.— (On  the  Diseases  of  Ar- 
teries, &c.  8vo.  Lond.  1815.) 
This  admission  of  aneurism  by  dilatation,  and  of 
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aneuriam  by  nipture  of  tho  roats  of  an  artery,  together 

with  the  frequent  combination  of  both  circumstances, 

ci  the  prevailing  undisturbed  doctrine  of  every 

surgical  school,  until  Professor  Scarpa,  inclining  to  the 

;  Sylvaticus  (DeAneurysmate.  Tract.  Venetiis, 
1000,  Itu.  ,  ventured  to  question  the  correctness  of  the 
common  opinion  aboul  the  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 
cnnis  However,  after  the  very  clear  and  satisfactory 
elucidation  of  this  disputed  point  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Hodgson,  ill''  accurate  views  of  the  subject,  first  taken 
bj   Morgagni,  and  the  other  eminent  writers  specified 

may  be  regarded  as  established  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute.  At  the  same  tirne.it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Scarpa  means  to  say,  that  the  arteries 
are  not  subject  tea  morbid  dilatation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
be  gives  a  particular  description  of  this  affection,  which 
he  carefully  discriminates  from  aneurism. 

Previously  to  offering  a  more  particular  account  ol 
the  doctrine  taught  bj  8  tingthe  formation 

of  aneurism,  as  well  as  of  the  chief  farts  which  may 
In'  adduced  against  a  part  of  such  doctrine,  it  seems 
proper  to  mate  the  reader  acdtiamted  with  the  various 
specie*  i  heir  ordinary  symptoms,  and  a 

few  other  circumstances. 

Whin  any  part  of  an  artery  is  dilated  (attended  with 
particular  oircumstances  marking  its  difference  from 
another  form  of  dilatation  Which,  BS  I  shall  explain, 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  set  down  as  aneunsmal),  the 
swi  Umg  is  commonly  named  a  true  or  genuine  aneu- 
rism. In  such  cases  the  artery  is  either  enlarged  at 
only  a  small  part  of  its  track,  and  the  tumour  has  a  de- 
terminate border,  or  the  vessel  is  dilated  for  a  consi- 
derable length,  in  which  circumstance  the  swelling  is 
oblong,  and  loses  Itself  so  gradually  in  the  surround- 
ing parts,  that  its  margin  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  first  case,  which  is  the  most  common,  is  termed 
the  circumscribed  true  aneurism ;  the  last  the  diffused 
true  aueurism  ;  a  case,  however,  which  would  be  looked 
upon  by  Scarpa  only  as  a  specimen  of  dilatation  differ- 
ent in  several  particulars  from  aneurism,  as  will  be 
hereafter  noticed.  When  blood  escapes  from  a  wound 
or  rupture  of  an  artery  into  the  adjoining  cellular  sub- 
stance, the  swelling  is  denominated  a  spurious  or  false 
aneurism.  In  this  instance  the  blood  either  collects  in 
one  mass,  distends  the  cellular  substance,  and  con- 
denses it  mtoacyst,  so  as  to  form  a  distinctly  circum- 
scribed tumour;  or  it  is  injected  Into  all  the  cavities  of 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  and  extends  along 
the  course  of  the  great  vessels,  from  one  end  of  the 
limb  to  the  other,  tints  producing  an  irregular  oblong 
swelling.    The  first  case  is  named  a  circumscribed 

■nrisiii ;  the  second  a  diffused  false  aneurism. 
— (Hichler's  Anliuigsgr.  b.  4.) 

These  appellations  are,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to 
to  the  term  cylindrical,  applied  by   Sauvages  to  true 

is,  or  sacciform,  proposed  by  Morgagni  for  false 
aneurisms,  Vdvers.  Anat.  2,  Aortae  Animadv.  3S,  et 
Eplst,  Anal.  17,  No.  27.)  Because,  as  we  shall  see  m 
the  course  of  this  article,  though  true  aneurisms  (in- 
cluding dilatations  of  all  the  arterial  coats  of  every 
kind:  00  mostly  affect  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel,  and  must  therefore  partake  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  there  are  exceptions,  in  winch  a  distinct  circum- 
scribed sac,  composed  of  all  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
projects  from  one  side  of  an  artery,  the  diameter  of 
which  may  not  be  at  all  increased.  Here  the  disease 
might  rather  be  named  sacciform,  the  very  appellation 
suggested  by  Morgagni  for  false  aneurisms,  in  which 
the  disease  generallj  originates  in  this  shape,  from 
whatever  particular  side  of  the  vessel  the  inner  coats 
have  given  waj  .  We  see  also  that  the  subject  actually 
demands  more  numerous  distinctions,  since  aneurisms 

in  their  progress  various  changes,  which  some- 
'iio      IB  .  ami  even  a  very  sudden  dif- 

i  shape,  eases  which  were  at  first  cir- 
'iii. i    t.  mi  tfterward  becoming  diffused. 

us  of  a  circumscribed  true  aneurism 

■  us:  the  first  thing  which  the  patient 

:  -  is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in  some  par- 

u.itiou,  and  on  paying  a  little  more  attention 

BIS  there  a  small  pulsating  tumour  which  en- 
tir   \  disappears  when  compressed,  but  returns  again 

:s  (he  pressure  is  removed.  It  is  commonly 
unattended  with  pain  or  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin.  When  once  the  tumour  has  originated,  it  con- 
tinually grows  larger,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  con- 
siderable alls,     In  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger,  its 


pulsations  become  weaker,  and  indeed  they  are  almost 
quite  lost  when  the  disease  has  acquired  much  magni- 
tude.   The  diminution  of  the  pulsation  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  coats  of  the  artery  losing  their  dilatable 
and  elastic  quality  in  proportion  as  they  are  distended 
and  indurated,  and,  consequently,  the  ancurismal  sac 
being  no  longer  capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and  sys- 
tole from  the  action  of  the  heart.    The  fact  is  also  im- 
puted to  the  lamellated  coagulated  blood  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  particularly  in  large  aneu- 
risms, in  which  the  motion  of  some  of  the  blood  is  al- 
ways interrupted.    Immediately  such  coagulated  blood 
lodges  in  the  sac,  pressure  can  only  produce  a  partial 
disappearance  of  the  swelling.     This  deposition   of 
lamellated  toagulum  in  the  aneunsmal  sac  is  a  circum- 
stance of  considerable  importance  ;  for  it  has  been  well 
explained  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  it  is  the  mode  by  which 
the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  disease  is  in  most  instances 
effected.    "  One  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  the 
most  early  stage,  generally  attend  the  formation  of 
aneurism  (says  this  author),  is  the  establishment  of  that 
process  which  is  the  basis  of  its  future  cure.    The 
blood,  which  enters  the  sac  soon  after  its  formation, 
generally  leaves  upon  its  internal  surface  a  stratum  of 
coagulum,  and  successive  depositions  of  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  blood  gradually  diminish  the  cavity  of  the 
tumour.    At  length  the  sac  becomes  entirely  filled  with 
tliis  substance,  and  the  deposition  of  it  generally  con- 
tinues in  the  artery  which  supplies  the  disease,  forming 
a  firm  plug  of  coagulum,  which  extends  on  both  sides 
of  the  sac  to  the  next  important  ramifications  that  are 
given  off  from  the  artery.    The  circulation  through  the 
vessel  is  thus  prevented,  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  col- 
lateral channels,  and  another  process  is  instituted, 
whereby  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  removed,"  &c. — 
(On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  &c.  p.  114.)    Whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  Kreysig's  conjecture,  that  some  of 
the  lymph  may  exude  from  the  inside  of  the  sac  itself, 
I  cannwt  pretend  to  say :  he  owns,  however,  that  the 
inner  concentric  layers  presenting  the  appearance  of 
being  deposited  last,  is  a  circumstance  rather  against 
his  surmise,  though  he  adverts  to  some  other  circum- 
stances which  incline  him  to  look  upon  the  opinion  as 
possibly  correct. — (German  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's 
Work,  p.  124.) 

In  a  preceding  paragraph  I  have  spoken  of  the  dias- 
tole and  systole  of  the  aneurismal  sac ;  for  it  is  the 
general  belief  that  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  jet  of  blood  into  it  at  each  stroke  of  the 
heart.  This  opinion,  however,  is  disputed  by  an  emi- 
nent writer,  who  asks,  is  it  true  that  the  pulsation  of 
aneurisms  proceeds  from  the  entrance  of  a  more  con- 
siderable stream  of  blood  into  the  sac,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  swelling  thereby  produced  ?  In  aneu- 
risms, which  have  only  a  narrow  communication  with 
the  arterial  tube,  or  which  are  filled  with  laminated 
coagula,  the  idea,  says  he,  is  quite  inadmissible:  the 
aneurism  is  rather  shaken,  as  it  were,  like  other  differ- 
ent swellings  in  the  vicinity  of  an  artery,  by  the  stroke 
of  the  heart  occasioning  a  stretching  of  the  whole  ar- 
terial system,  and  at  the  same  time  communicating  an 
impulse  to  the  column  of  blood.— (Kreysig,  Germ.  Tr. 
of  Mr.  Hodgson's  Work,  p.  143.)  Here,  however,  I 
am  by  no  means  disposed  to  coincide  with  this  distin- 
guished physician,  whose  sentiments  appear  to  me  to 
be  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  whenever  any  change  hap- 
pens, calculated  to  lessen  or  entirely  stop  the  influx  of 
blood  into  the  sac,  the  pulsation  either  diminishes  or 
ceases  in  proportion.  Thus,  when  Kreysig  adverted  to 
the  pulsation  of  aneurisms,  in  which  much  coagulated 
blood  was  deposited,  he  might  at  the  same  time  have 
mentioned  the  effect  which  such  deposition  has  in 
weakening  the  pulsation,  the  layers  of  coagulated  blood 
within  the  tumour  being  in  the  natural  mode  of  cure, 
as  Mr.  Hodgson  has  correctly  explained,  "  the  means 
by  which  the  force  of  the  circulation  is  removed  from 
the  sac,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  by 
rupture  is  prevented."— (On  Diseases  of  Art.  and  Veins, 
p.  126.)  In  proportion  as  the  aneurismal  sac  grows 
larger,  the  communication  of  blood  into  the  artery  be- 
yond the  tumour  is  lessened.  Hence,  in  this  state,  the 
pulse  below  the  swelling  becomes  weak  and  small,  and 
the  limb  frequently  cold  and  edematous.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery  is  found  pre- 
ternaturally  small  and  contracted.  The  pressure  of 
the  tumour  on  the  adjacent  parts  may  also  produce  a 
variety    of  symptoms,  ulceration,  absorption  of  bone, 
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&c.  Sometimes  (says  Itichter)  an  accidental  contu- 
sion or  concussion  may  detach  a  piece  of  coagulum 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cyst,  and  the  circulation 
through  the  sac  be  obstructed  by  it :  nay,  he  asserts 
that  the  coagulum  may  possibly  he  impelled  quite  into 
the  artery  below,  so  as  to  induce  important  changes. 
The  danger  of  an  aneurism  arrives  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the  patient  usu- 
ally bleeds  to  death,  and  this  sometimes  in  a  few  se- 
conds. The  fatal  event  may  generally  be  foreseen,  as 
the  part  about  to  give  way  becomes  particularly  tense, 
elevated,  thin,  soft,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour. — t,Rich- 
ter's  Anfangsgr.  band  1.) 

A  large  axillary  aneurism,  which  hurst  in  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  some  years  ago,  did  not  burst 
by  ulceration,  but  by  the  detachment  of  a  small  slough 
from  a  conical,  discoloured  part  of  the  tumour ;  and 
soon  after  this  case  fell  under  my  observation.  1  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  process  by  which  an  inguinal 
aneurism  burst :  at  a  certain  point  the  tumour  became 
more  conical,  thin,  and  inflamed,  and  here  a  slough 
about  an  inch  in  width  was  formed.  On  the  dead  part 
becoming  loose,  a  profuse  bleeding  began,  which  was 
stopped  for  a  snort  time  by  pressure,  but  soon  returned 
with  increasing  violence,  and  put  an  end  to  the  patient's 
misery.  We  are  then  to  conclude  that  external  aneu- 
risms do  not  burst  by  ulceration,  but  by  the  formation 
and  detachment  of  a  slough.  I  believe  this  is  a  fact  which 
was  first  particularly  pointed  out  in  the  early  editions 
of  my  work,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  it  is 
a  statement  which  entirely  coincides  with  that  subse- 
quently made  by  several  writers  of  eminence,  espe- 
cially Mr.  A.  Burns  (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p. 225), 
and  Boyer  (Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  t.  2, 
p.  98.) 

As  far  as  my  information  extends,  Mr.  A.  Burns  first 
explained  the  very  different  mode  of  rupture  which 
happens  in  internal  aneurisms  :  these,  he  observed,  ge- 
nerally burst  by  actual  laceration,  and  not  by  sphace- 
lation of  the  cyst. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  225.) 
But  a  still  more  particular  account  of  the  process  by 
which  external  and  internal  aneurisms  burst,  is  deli- 
vered by  Mr.  Hodgson.  When  the  sac  points  exter- 
nally (says  this  gentleman),  it  rarely  or  never  bursts 
by  laceration,  but  the  extreme  distention  causes  the  in- 
teguments and  investing  parts  to  slough,  and  upon 
the  separation  of  the  eschar,  the  blood  issues  from  the 
tumour.  A  similar  process  takes  place  when  the  dis- 
ease extends  into  a  cavity  which  is  lined  by  a  mucous 
membrane,  as  the  oesophagus,  intestines,  bladder,  &c. 
In  such  cases,  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  is  generally 
exposed  by  the  separation  of  a  slough  which  has  formed 
upon  its  most  distended  part,  and  not  by  laceration. 
But  when  the  sac  projects  into  a  cavity  lined  by  a  se- 
rous membrane,  as  the  pleura,  the  peritoneum,  the  pe- 
ricardium, &c,  sloughing  of  these  membranes  does  not 
take  place,  but  the  parietes  of  the  tumour  having  be- 
come extremely  thin  in  consequence  of  distention,  at 
length  burst  by  a  crack  or  fissure,  through  which  the 
blood  is  discharged.— (On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c 
p.  85.) 

When  the  aneurism  is  of  considerable  size,  the  col- 
lateral arteries,  which  originate  above  the  swelling,  are 
manifestly  enlarged.  Boyer  informs  us,  that  in  dissect- 
ing the  lower  extremity  of  a  patient  on  whom  Desault 
had  operated  eight  months  previously  for  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  he  found  in  the  substance  of  the  great  sci- 
atic nerve  an  artery,  whose  diameter  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  radial  at  the  wrist.  This  vessel  had  its  origin 
from  the  ischiatic  artery,  and  descended  to  the  back 
part  of  the  knee,  where  it  anastomosed  with  the  upper 
articular  arteries.  Boyer  had  also  noticed  in  the  same 
subject  before  the  operation,  that  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  upper  internal  articular  artery  was  so  much  en- 
larged that  its  pulsation  could  be  plainly  felt  on  the  in- 
ternal condyle  of  the  thigh-bone.— (Op.  cit.  p.  93.)  It 
is  such  enlargement  of  the  collateral  arteries  above  the 
disease,  which  ensures  to  the  limb  below  the  tumour 
an  adequate  supply  of  blood  wheti  the  obstruction  to 
its  passage  through  the  diseased  artery  becomes  consi- 
derable, or  when  this  vessel  has  been  rendered  totally 
Impervious  by  a  surgical  operation  performed  for  the 
cure  of  the  complaint. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  an  aneurism,  the  skin  is 
found  extremely  thin,  and  confounded,  as  it  were,  with 
tne  aneurismal  sac.  The  cavities  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance near  the  disease  are  either  filled  with  serum  or 


totally  obliterated  by  adhesion.  The  adjacent  muscles, 
whether  thev  lie  over  the  aneurism  or  to  one  side  of  it, 
;ire  stretched,  displaced,  dwindled,  and  sometimes  con- 
founded with  other  parts.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
large  nervous  cords  situated  at  the  circumference  of 
the  tumour:  they  arc  pushed  out  of  their  natural  situ- 
ation,  diminished  in  size,  sometimes  adherent  to  the 
outside  of  the  sac.  and  so  changed  as  scarcely  to  admit 
of  being  known  again.  Lastly,  the  cartilages  and  the 
bones  themselves  are  not  exempt  from  the  mischief 
which  the  aneurismal  swelling  produces  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding  parts:  they  are  gradually  destroyed,  and  at 
length  not  the  least  trace  of  their  substance  remains, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are 
destroyed  by  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater.— (See 
Dura  Mater.)  Even  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and 
rings  of  the  trachea  are  sometimes  destroyed;  this  tube 
is  pierced,  and  the  blood  escapes  into  it,  or  the  aneu- 
rism bursts  into  the  oesophagus. —  Boyer,  Train;  des 
Maladies,  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  99.)  As  I  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, however,  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tu- 
mour more  quickly  produces  an  absorption  of  bone  than 
of  cartilage. 

While  an  aneurism  is  small  and  recent,  it  does  not 
generally  cause  much  pain,  nor  seriously  impede  the 
functions  of  the  limb.  But  when  it  has  increased,  se- 
veral complications  are  produced.  Thus  the  dragging 
of  the  saphenal  nerve,  by  femoral  aneurisms,  frequently 
occasions  acute  pain  in  the  course  of  this  nerve  as 
far  as  the  great  toe.  The  distention  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
by  the  popliteal  aneurism  sometimes  brings  on  intole- 
rable pain,  which  extends  to  all  the  parts  to  which  this 
nerve  is  distributed,  and  which  can  hardly  ever  be  ap- 
peased by  the  topical  use  of  opiate  applications.  The 
compression  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics  gives  rise  to 
oedema,  numbness,  and  coldness  of  the  limb.  And, 
finally,  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  aneurism  on 
the  neighbouring  bones  causes  their  destruction.— 
(Boyer,  t.  2,  p.  105.) 

In  true  aneurism,  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  not 
always  in  the  same  state,  the  kind  of  changes  observed 
depending  upon  the  progress  of  the  tumour.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  either  the  whole  cylinder  of 
the  vessel,  or  only  a  part  of  its  circumference,  is  di- 
lated ;  but  this  period  is  generally  of  short  duration, 
especially  in  arteries  of  middling  size,  because  their 
middle  coat  is  capable  of  less  resistance  than  that  of 
the  larger  arteries,  like  the  aorta,  where  this  coat  is 
yellowish,  firm,  and  very  elastic.  As  Breschet  remarks, 
this  difference  of  resistance  in  the  middle  coat  of  the 
aorta  and  the  branches  given  on"  from  it,  accounts  for 
the  rarity  of  true  aneurisms  either  in  the  small  arteries 
or  those  of  middling  size,  and  their  greater  frequency 
in  the  principal  trunk  of  the  arterial  system. 

At  length,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  disten- 
tion, some  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  possessing  the 
least  elasticity  give  way,  and  these  are  found  to  be  the 
internal  and  middle  coats,  while  the  external  one  still 
makes  resistance  and  continues  to  be  more  and  more 
dilated  by  the  lateral  impulse  of  the  blood. 

The  second  stage  of  true  aneurism  is  that  which  is 
mostly  met  with;  that  in  which  the  tumour  increases 
more  rapidly,  and  therefore  begins  to  excite  greater  at- 
tention. The  disease  when  it  has  attained  this  form 
is  in  point  of  fact  no  longer  a  true  aneurism,  hut  a 
case  which  Monro  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
consecutive  or  external  mixed  false  aneurism.  In  this 
stage  the  patient's  life  is  endangered,  and  death  often 
brought  on  by  the  rupture  of  the  tumour.  Examinations 
of  the  dead  subject  under  these  circumstances  have 
frequently  led  to  mistaken  notions,  and  doubtless  if  va- 
rious swellings  of  this  kind  had  not  been  found  in 
different  degrees  or  stages  in  the  same  individual,  one 
might  be  disposed  to  join  Scarpa  in  the  belief,  that  no 
aneurism  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 

p TtsB~mT  trans1'  °f  Mr"  Hodeson's  work- 

The  false  aneurism  is  always  attended  with  at  least 
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first  attended  with  a  division  of  all  the  coats  of  the 
tmmL  This  form  of  the  disease  is  often  seen  at  the 
hend  of  the  arm,  where  the  artery  la  exposed  to  injury 
Hemorrhage.)  In  this  circum- 
stance, as  soon  as  the  puncture  is  made,  the  blood 
gushes  out  With  unusual  force,  and  in  a  bright  scarlet, 
irregular,  Interrupted  current;  flowing  out,  however, 
•ii  an  eren  and  less  rapid  stream  when  pressure  is  ap- 
pUed  higher  up  than  the  wound.  These  last  are  the 
most  decisive  marks  of  the  artery  being  opened;  for 

b| I  may  Issue  from  a  vein  with  great  rapidity,  and 

in  a  broken  current,  when  the  vessel  is  turgid  and 
situated  Immediately  over  the  artery,  which  imparts  its 
motion  to  it.  The  surgeon  endeavours  precipitately  to 
atop  the  hemorrhage  by  pressure,  and  in  general  a 
difluaed  false  aneurism  la  the  result.  The  external 
wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  so  that  the  blood  cannot 
in  i ins  does  not  hinder  it  from  passing  into 
the  cellular  substance.  The  swelling  thus  produced  is 
often  knotty,  and  extends  upwards  and  down- 
wards along  the  track  of  the  vessel.  The  skin  is  also 
usually  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  Its  si7.e  increases  as 
long  as  the  internal  hemorrhage  continues,  and  if  this 
ahonld  proceed  beyond  certain  bounds,  mortification  of 
the  limb  ensues.  Such  is  the  diffused  false  aneurism 
from  a  wound. 

The  circumscribed  false  aneurism,  from  a  wound  or 
puncture,  arises  in  the  following  manner.  When 
proper  pressure  has  been  made  in  the  first  instance,  so 
as  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  but  the  bandage  has 
afterward  been  removed  too  soon,  or  before  the  artery 
lias  bealed,  the  blood  passes  through  the  unclosed 
wound,  or  that  which  it  has  burst  open  again,  into  the 
cellular  substance.  As  this  has  now  become  aggluti- 
the  preceding  pressure,  the  blood  cannot  dif- 
r  Into  its  cells,  and  consequently  a  mass  of  it 
collects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aperture  of  the  artery, 
and  distends  the  cellular  substance  into  the  form  of  a 
sac.  Sometimes,  though  not  often,  the  circumscribed 
false  aneurism  originates  immediately  after  the  opening 
is  made  In  the  artery.  This  chiefly  happens  when  the 
aperture  in  the  vessel  is  exceedingly  small,  and  conse- 
quently when  the  hemorrhage  takes  place  so  slowly 
thai  the  blood,  which  is  first  effused,  coagulates,  and 
prevents  the  entrance  of  that  which  follows  into  the 
.if  the  cellular  substance,  and  of  course  its 
diffusion.  false  aneurisms,  proceeding  from  the 
rupture  of  the  inner  coats  of  an  artery,  are  always  at 
first  circumscribed  by  the  resistance  of  the  outer  tunic. 
Tbe  circumscribed  false  aneurism  consists  of  a  sac 
composed  of  the  external  coat  of  the  artery,  or,  in  case 
this  lias  given  way,  it  is  composed  of  an  artificial  pouch 
formed  among  whatever  parts  happen  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burst  artery.  This  cavity  is  filled  with 
blood,  and  situated  close  to  the  artery,  with  which  it 
has  a  communication.  Hence  in  false  aneurisms  a 
throbbing  is  always  perceptible,  and  is  more  manifest 
the  smaller  such  tumours  are.  The  larger  the  sac  be- 
comes the  less  elastic  it  is,  and  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  laminated  coagula  in  it ;  so  that  in  very  large  aneu- 
rlamsoftbla  kind  the  pulsation  is  sometimes  wholly  lost. 
The  tumour  is  at  first  small,  and  on  compression  en- 
tirely disappears ;  but  returns  as  soon  as  this  is  re- 
moved. It  also  diminishes  when  the  artery  above  it  is 
compressed  ;  but  resumes  its  wonted  magnitude  im- 
mediately such  pressure  is  discontinued.  When  there 
is  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac,  pressure  is  no  longer 
capableofproducinga  total  disappearance  of  the  tumour, 
which  la  now  hard.  The  swelling  is  not  painful,  and 
the  Integuments  are  not  changed  in  colour.  It  con- 
tinually increases  in  size,  and  at  length  attains  a  pro- 
digious magnitude. 

allowing  are  generally  enumerated  as  the  dis- 
criminating differences  between  circumscribed  true 
-'■  aneurisms  :  the  true  aneurism  readily  yields 
to  pressure,  and  as  readily  recurs  on  its  removal;  the 
j  h  ids  very  gradually,  and  returns  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  as  it  contains  laminated  coagula,  it  cannot 
be  reduced  In  the  same  degree  by  compression  as  an 
aneurism  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats, 
where  such  strata  of  coagulated  blood  are  usually  ab- 
sent frequently  a  hissing  sound  is  audible  when  the 
blood  gushes  into  the  sac.  The  pulsation  of  the  false 
aneurism  is  alwaya  more  feeble,  and  as  the  tumour  en- 
larges is  sooner  lost  than  that  of  the  true  one,  which 
throbs  after  it  has  acquired  a  considerable  volume — 
ISej  Richter's  AnfangsgT.  b.  1. 


FORMATION  OF   ANEURISMS. 

If  the  doctrines  of  Scarpa,  published  in  1804,  bad 
proved  correct,  the  grand  distinction  of  aneurism  into 
true  and  false  must  have  been  rejected  as  erroneous  : 
"  for,"  says  he,  "  after  a  very  considerable  number  of 
investigations,  instituted  on  the  bodies  of  those  who 
have  died  of  internal  or  external  aneurisms,  I  have 
ascertained,  in  the  most  certain  and  unequivocal  man- 
ner, that  there  is  only  one  kind  or  form  of  this  disease, 
viz.  that  caused  by  a  solution  of  continuity  or  rupture 
of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  with  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  cellular  substance ;  which  solu- 
tion of  continuity  is  occasioned  sometimes  by  a  wound, 
a  steatomatous,  earthy  degeneration,  a  corroding  ulcer, 
or  a  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  I  mean 
the  internal  and  muscular,  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  preternatural  dilatation  of  these  coats  being  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  this  disease  ;  and  there 
fore  that  every  aneurism,  whether  it  be  internal  or 
external,  circumscribed  or  diffused,  is  always  formed 
by  effusion."— (On  Aneurism  ;  ttansl.  by  Wishart, 
Pref.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
aneurism  at  the  curvature  or  in  the  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
produced  by  a  violent  and  sudden  exertion  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  the  heart  in  particular,  and  preceded  by  a 
congenital  relaxation  of  a  certain  portion  of  this  artery, 
or  a  morbid  weakness  of  its  coats,  ought  always  to  be 
considered  as  a  tumour  formed  by  the  distention  or  dila- 
tation of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  itself,  that  is, 
of  its  internal  and  fibrous  coats.  Scarpa  considers  it 
quite  demonstrable,  that  such  aneurisms  are  produced 
by  a  corrosion  and  rupture  of  these  tunics,  and  conse- 
quently, by  (he  effusion  of  arterial  blood  under  the 
cellular  sheath,  or  other  membrane  covering  the  vessel. 
If  ever  there  be  a  certain  degree  of  preceding  dilatation, 
it  is  not  essential  to  constitute  the  disease,  for  it  is  not 
a  constant  occurrence  ;  most  aneurisms  are  unpre- 
ceded  by  it,  and  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  an  ancu 
rism  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree 
of  dilatation  of  the  whole  diameter  of  the  curvature  of 
the  aorta,  there  is  an  evident  difference  between  an 
artery  simply  enlarged  in  diameter,  and  a  pouch  which 
forms  an  aneurismal  sac. 

Careful  dissections,  says  Scarpa,  will  prove  that  the 
aorta  contributes  nothing  to  the  formation  of  the  aneu- 
rismal sac,  and  that  this  is  merely  the  cellular 
membrane  which,  in  the  sound  state,  covered  the 
artery,  or  that  soft  cellular  sheath  which  the  artery 
received  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  parts. 
This  is  raised  by  the  blood  into  the  form  of  a  tu- 
mour, and  is  covered  in  common  with  the  artery  by  a 
smooth  membrane. 

This  eminent  professor  does  not  deny  that  from  con- 
genital relaxation  the  proper  coats  of  the  aorta  may 
occasionally  yield  and  become  disposed  to  rupture  ; 
but  he  will  not  admit  that  dilatation  of  this  artery  pre- 
cedes and  accompanies  all  its  aneurisms,  or  that  its 
proper  coats  ever  yield  so  nmc  n  to  distention  as  to 
form  the  aneurismal  sac.  The  root  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  aorta  never  includes  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  artery ;  but  the  aneurismal  sac  arises  from  one 
side  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  or  tuberosity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  dilatation  of  the  artery  always  extends  to 
its  whole  circumference,  and  therefore  differs  essen- 
tially from  aneurism.  Thus,  he  urges  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  a  dilated  and  aneuris- 
matic  artery,  although  these  two  affections  are  some- 
times found  combined  together,  especially  at  the  origin 
of  the  aorta.  If  we  also  consider  that  the  dilatation  of 
an  artery  may  exist  without  any  organic  affection,  the 
blood  being  always  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel ;  that  in 
an  artery  so  affected  there  is  never  collected  any  gru- 
mous  blood  or  polypous  layers  ;  that  the  dilatation 
never  forms  a  tumour  of  considerable  bulk ;  and  that 
while  the  continuity  of  the  proper  coats  remains  unin- 
terrupted, the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  not  at  all,  or 
not  so  sensibly  changed  ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  allow, 
that  aneurism  differs  essentially  from  one  kind  of  di- 
latation of  an  artery. 

Some  additional  remarks  on  this  topic  more  re- 
cently published  by  Scarpa  will  be  presently  consi- 
dered. 

By  dissections  of  arteries  both  in  the  sound  and  mor- 
bid state,  Scarpa  endeavours  to  demonstrate  what  share 
the  proper  and  constituent  coats  of  the  artery  have  in 
the  formation  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  what  belongs 
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to  the  cellular  coverine,  and  other  adventitious  mem- 
branes surrounding  the  artery. 

The  covering  of  an  Blterj  is  merely  an  adventitious 
sheath  which  the  vessel  receives  in  common  with  the 
parts  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  runs.  On  cutting  an 
aiterj  across  in  its  natural  situation,  the  segment  of 

the  CUt  vessel  retires  and  conceals  itself  in  this  sheath. 
This  cellular  covering  is  most  evident  round  the  cur- 
vature and  trunk  of  the  aorta,  the  carotid,  mesen- 
teric, and  renal  arteries :  it  is  less  dense  round  the 
trunks  of  the  brachial,  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries. 
The  pleura  lies  over  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  over  that  of  the  thoracic  aorta ;  while 
that  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum. Both  these  smooth  membranes  adhere  to  and 
surround  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel. 
The  great  arteries  of  the  extremities  are  not  covered  in 
addition  to  the  cellular  substance  by  any  smooth  mem- 
brane of  this  sort,  but  by  a  cellular  sheath,  ffl  Inch  is 
demonstrably  distinct  from  the  adipose  membrane,  and 
serves  to  enclose  the  vessels,  and  connect  them  with 
the  contiguous  parts. 

When  air  or  any  other  fluid  is  injected  by  a  small 
hole,  made  artificially  between  the  cellular  covering 
and  the  subjacent  muscular  coat  of  the  artery,  the  in- 
jected matter  elevates  into  a  tumour  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, which  closely  embraces  the  artery,  without  pro- 
perly destroying  its  cells,  which  it  distends  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  When  melted  wax  is  injected  and 
pushed  with  much  force,  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  ar- 
tery is  not  only  raised  over  the  vessel  like  a  tumour, 
but  the  internal  cells  of  that  covering  are  also  lacerated, 
and  on  examining  afterward  the  capsule  of  the  arti- 
ficial tumour,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  formed  of  several 
layers,  rough  and  irregular  internally,  smooth  and  po- 
lished externally.  The  same  thing  happens  when  any 
injection  is  pushed  with  such  force  into  an  artery  as  to 
rupture  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  at  some  point 
of  their  circumference.  Nicholls  performed  this  expe- 
riment several  times  before  the  Royal  Society. — (Phi- 
los.  Trans,  an  1728.)  As  soon  as  the  internal  coat  is 
ruptured,  the  muscular  one  also  gives  way ;  but  the 
external  cellular  sheath  being  of  an  interlaced  texture, 
and  the  thin  lamina;  of  which  it  is  composed  being  not 
simply  applied  to  one  another,  but  reciprocally  inter- 
mixed, is  capable  of  supporting  great  distention  by 
yielding  gradually  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood,  without 
being  torn  or  ruptured. 

Scarpa  is  farther  of  opinion  that  the  same  pheno- 
mena may  be  observed  when  the  internal  coat  of  the 
aorta  becomes  so  diseased  as  to  be  ruptured  by  the  re- 
peated jets  of  blood  from  the  heart.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  blood,  impelled  by  the  heart,  begins  imme- 
diately to  ooze  through  the  connexions  of  the  fibres 
of  the  muscular  coat,  and  gradually  to  be  effused  into 
the  interstices  of  the  cellular  covering,  forming  for  a 
certain  extent  a  kind  of  ecchymosis  or  extravasation 
of  blood,  slightly  elevated  upon  the  artery.  Afterward, 
the  points  of  contact ,  etween  the  edges  of  the  fibres  of 
the  muscular  coat  being  insensibly  separated,  the  ar- 
terial blood,  penetrating  between  them,  fills  and  ele- 
vates in  a  remarkable  manner  the  cellular  covering  of 
the  artery,  and  raises  it  after  the  manner  of  an  incipi- 
ent tumour.  Thus  the  fibres  and  layers  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  being  wasted  or  lacerated,  or  simply  separated 
from  each  other,  the  arterial  blood  is  earned  with  great 
force,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  before,  into  the  cel- 
lular sheath  of  the  artery,  which  it  forces  more  out- 
wards; and  finally,  the  divisions  between  the  inter- 
stices of  the  cel!uiar  coat  being  ruptured,  it  is  converted 
into.t  sac,  which  is  filled  with  polypous  concretions  and 
fluid  blood,  and  at  last  forms,  strictly  speaking,  the 
aneurysmal  sac.  The  internal  texture,  although  appa- 
rently composed  of  membranes  placed  one  over  the 
other,  is,  in  fact,  very  different  from  that  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  artery,  notwithstanding  the  injured  vessel 
and  aneurysmal  sac  are  both  covered  externally  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  with  a  smooth  membrane. 

Scarpa  has  examined  a  considerable  number  of  aneu- 
risms of  the  arch  and  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  without  finding  a  single  one  in 
which  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery  was 
not  evident,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  sac  was 
produced  by  a  substance  completely  different  from  the 
internal  and  muscular  coats. 

The  aneurismal  sac  never  comprehends  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  vessel.    At  the  place  where  the 


tumour  joins  the  side  of  the  tube,  the  aneurismal  sag 
presents  a  kind  of  constriction,  beyond  which  it  bo- 
comes  more  or  less  expanded.  This  WOUld  never  hap- 
pen   or  rather  the  contrary  circumstance  would  occur, 

were  formed  bj  an  equable  distention  of  the 
tube  and  proper  coats  of  the  ail.  cted  artery.  In  inn- 
i.i.iii  aneurisms,  at  least,  the  greatest  size  of  the  tu. 
mour  would  then  be  in  the  arterj  itself,  or  root  of  the 
swelling,  while  its  fundus  would  be  the  least.  But 
whether  aneurisms  be  recent  and  small,  or  of  long 
standing  and  large,  the  passage  from  the  arteryisal- 
ways  narrow,  and  the  fundus  ol  thesweUin 
in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  vessel.  The  aac 
is  always  covered  bv  the  saint:  soil  dilatable  cellular 
substance  which  united  the  artery  in   a  sound  slab  in 

the  circumjacent  parts.    Such  cellular  substano   in 
aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  covered  In  Hie  pli  lira, 
and  in  those  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  the  pel 
winch  membranes  include  the  sac  and  ruptured  artery, 
presenting  outwardly  a  continued  smooth  surface,  just 
as  if  the  artery  itself  were  dilated.     But  if  the  anna 
be  opened  lengthwise  on  the  side  opposite  the  constric- 
tion or  neck  of  the  tumour,  the  place  of  the  ulceration  nr 
rupture  of  the  proper  coats  cf  the  artery  immediate  [y 
appears  within  the  vessel,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of 
the  incision.     The  edge  of  the  fissure  which  has  tal  n 
place  is  sometimes  fringed,  often  callous  and  ban    ai  i 
through  it  the  blood  formed  for  itself  a  passagi 
cellular  sheath,  which  is  converted  into  the  ai 
sac.    If,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  arch  of  thi  aoi  i 
near  the  heart,  the  artery,  before  being  ruptured,  bus 
been  somewhat  dilated,  it  seems  at  first  as  ii  | 
two  aneurisms ;  but  the  constriction  which . 
to  the  artery  presents  externally,  points  out  ej 
limits  beyond  which  the  internal  and  muscular  coats 
of  1  he  aorta  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  distention, 
and  where  of  course  they  have  been  ruptured.    The 
partition  which  may  always  be  seen  dividing  the  tube 
of  the  artery  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  and  which  is 
lacerated  in  its  middle,  consists  of  nothing  else  than 
the  remains  of  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  of  the 
ruptured  artery. 

By  carefully  dissecting  the  proper  coats  of  the  rup- 
tured aorta  in  its  situation,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  cellular  substance  forming  the  sac,  Scarpa  affirms 
that  the  truth  of  the  preceding  statement  may  be  in- 
disputably demonstrated. 

When  an  incision  is  made  lengthwise  in  the  side  of 
tie  vessel  opposite  the  rupture,  its  proper  coats  aro 
found  either  perfectly  sound,  or  a  little  weakened  and 
studded  with  earthy  points,  but  still  capable  of  being 
separated  into  distinct  layers.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aorta,  where  the  rupture  is,  the 
proper  coats  are  unusually  thin,  and  are  only  separa- 
ble from  each  other  with  difficulty,  or  even  not  at  all ; 
they  are  frequently  brittle  like  an  egg-shell,  and  are 
disorganized  and  torn  at  the  place  where  they  form  the 
partition  between  the  ruptured  artery  and  the  month 
of  the  aneurismal  sac.  Continuing  to  separate  these 
coats  from  within  outwards,  we  arrive  at  the  cellular 
sheath  surrounding  the  aorta.  This  sheath  being  much 
thickened  in  large  aneurisms,  and  very  adherent  to  the 
subjacent  muscular  coat  of  the  artery  at  the  place  of 
the  constriction  of  the  sac,  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  dilated  portion  of  the  vessel  itself.  But  even  in 
such  cases  we  may  at  last  separate  it,  without  lacera 
tion,  from  the  tube  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
injury,  and  successively  from  the  muscular  coat  as  far 
as  the  neck  of  the  aneurism.  Then  it  is  clear  the  mus- 
cular coat  does  not  pass  beyond  the  partition  separa- 
ting the  cavity  of  the  artery  from  that  of  the  aneuris- 
mal  sac,  over  which  it  is  not  prolonged,  bUf  terminates 
at  the  edge  of  the  rupture  like  a  fringe,  or  in  obtuse 
points.  Errors  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  consequence 
of  the  aorta  and  sac  being  both  covered  by  the  pleura 
or  peritoneum. 

The  portion  of  the  aorta  within  the  pericardium  being 
only  covered  by  a  thin  reflected  layer  of  i  bis  membrane, 
such  layer  may  also  be  lacerated  when  the  proper  coats 
give  way,  and  blood  be  effused  into  the  cavity  of  the 
w^tfr  m '■  ExamP'ei  of  this  kind  are  related  by 
^^11'a"d  Scarpa  himself-  ln  the  latter 
nf  S.SJE lmakl"8  a"  mcision  imothe  concave  nart 
5eX^?rTteth-C  tu?,0"rwl'icl.  fad  formed  un- 
»1  LJhc  Peneardram,  which  had  also  bursl 
the  h»£  ?  ' erturcM.,ls  lniemai  coat,  corresponding  to 
the  base  oi  the  swelling,  was  quite  rough,  interspersed 
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with  yellow  hard  spots,  and  actually  ulcerated  for  the 
space  of  an  inch  in  circumference.  The  preparation 
in  pre*  rvi-il  in  tin'  museum  at  Pavia. 

Hut  all  other  parte  of  the  aorta  having,  between  them 
end  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  a  cellular  sheath  of  a 
stronger  and  more  yielding  nature,  which  allows  itself 
to  be  distended  into  a  sac,  and  being  strengthened  in- 
ternally by  polypous  layers,  and  externally  by  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum,  oppose  for  along  while  the  fatal 
effusion  of  blood, 

g  that  what  he  calls  the  slow,  morbid, 
ous,  fungous,  squamous  degeneration  of  the 
Interna]  coat  of  the  artery  is  more  frequently  the  cause 
of  its  bunting  than  violent  exertions  of  the  whole  body, 
blows,  or  an  Increased  impulse  of  the  heart.  Tins 
kmil  of  diseased  change  is  very  common  in  the  curva- 
ture, ami  in  tin:  thoracic  anil  abdominal  trunks  of  the 
aorta.  In  1 1 1 •  -  Incipient  state  of  such  disease  the  inter- 
nal coal  of  tli>-  artery  loses,  for  a  certain  space,  its 
beautiful  smoothness,  and  becomes  irregular  and 
Wrinkled.  It  afterward  appears  interspersed  with  yel- 
low s[iots.  which  are  converted  into  grains  or  earthy 
scales, or  into BteatomatOUS and  cheese-like  concretions, 
Which  rem  rial  coat  of  the  artery  brittle,  and 

so  slightly  muted  to  tin:  adjoining  muscular  coat,  that 
upon  being  merely  scratched  with  the  knife  or  point  of 
tin-  nail,  pieces  are  readily  detached  from  it,  and  on 
II  it  gives  a  crackling  sound,  similar  to  the 
of  an  egg-shell.  This  ossification  cannot  be 
said  to  In:  proper  to  old  nee,  since  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  in  subjects  not  much  advanced  in  life.  The 
whole  of  the  side  of  the  artery,  in  that  portion  which 
is  occupied  by  the  morbid  affection,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  hard  ami  rigid,  sometimes  sort  and  fungous,  and 
in  most  cases  the  canal  of  the  artery  is  preternaturally 
constricted.  In  the  high  it  degree  of  this  morbid  dis- 
organization true  ulcerations  are  foundon  the  inside  of 

the  arierx .  with  hard  and  fringed  edges,  fissures,  and  la- 
ceration^ ot  the  internal  and  fibrous  coats  of  the  artery. 

H:i.  ing  presented  the  reader  with  an  abridged  account 
Ol  the  most  important  remarks  made  by  Scarpa  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  he  defends,  1  now  annex  his  con- 
clusions. I.  Thai  this  disease  is  invariably  formed 
by  the  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery.  2. 
mal  -e-  is  never  formed  by  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  proper  coins  of  the  artery,  but  undoubtedly 
b\  the  i -i  llular  sheath  which  (be  artery  receives  in  com- 
mon wilh  the  parts  contiguous  to  it;  over  which  cellu- 
lar sheath  the  pleura  is  placed  in  the  thorax,  and  the 
oi  i  in  the  abdomen.  3.  That  if  the  aorta,  im- 
mediately above  the  heart,  appears  sometimes  increased 
beyond  Its  natural  diameter,  this  is  not  common  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  artery,  and  when  the  aorta  in  the  vici- 
nity oi  the  heart  yields  to  a  dilatation  greater  than  na- 
tural, this  dilatation  does  not  constitute,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  essence  of  aneurism.  4.  That  there  are  none 
Of  those  marks  regarded  by  medical  men  as  character- 
istic of  aneurism  from  dilatation,  which  may  not  be 
met  with  in  aneurism  from  rupture,  including  even  the 
Circumscribed  figure  of  the  tumour.  5.  That  the  dis- 
tinction of  aneurism  into  true  and  spurious,  adopted  in 
the  schools,  is  only  the  production  of  a  false  theory; 
rvation  shows  that  there  is  only  one  form  of 
tic  disease,  or  that  caused  by  a  rupture  of  the  proper 
coats  of  the  artery,  and  an  effusion  of  the  arterial 
blood  into  the  cellular  sheath  which  surrounds  the  rup- 
tured arti  itiseon  Aneurism,  by  A.  Scarpa, 
trensl.  by  .1.  II.  Wishart,  Edin.  1808.) 

Buchwere  the  inferences  made  by  Scarpa,  in  1804, 

o' f  the  most  distinguished  anatomists  and  surgeons 

Of  the  present  day  upon  ihe  continent.  It  has  been  ai- 
led, that,  great  as  this  authority  is,  several 
eminent  modern  surgeons,  as  Tfnherand,  lioyer,  Du- 
bois, Dupuytren,  Sabatier,  Breschet,  &c,  did  not  yield 
to  it.  bin  still  contended  that  in  some  aneurisms  the 
coats  of  the  artery  were  dilated.  These  professors  in 
France  coincided  with  what  has  been  usually  taught 
upon  tins  subject  in  the  surgical  schools  of  Great  Bri- 
tain Every  lecturer  lien  has  been  accustomed  to  de- 
scribe the  distinctions  of  aneurism  into  true  and  false, 
or  into  some  cases  which  are  accompanied  with  dilata- 
tion, and  into  others  which  are  attended  with  rupture 
ol  the  arterial  coats.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hodgson 
of  llirniiiighain,  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  aneu- 
rism, in  «  Inch  work  be  differs  from  Scarpa,  and  joins 
those  surgical  writers  who  believe  in  the  occa- 
sional dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  in  this  w*" 


ease.    He  inquires,  "  Is  every  aneurism  produced  by  a 
destruction  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  does  not  a  partial  dilatation  of  these  coats  oc- 
casionally precede  and  give  rise  to  their  destruction  ? 
I  believe  that  this  is  frequently  the  case.    We  have 
seen  that  the  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  an  artery 
by  destroying  their  natural  elasticity,  will  give  rise  to 
permanent  dilatation  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  a  loss 
of  its  elasticity  in  a  portion  only  of  the  diameter  of  the 
vessel,  will  give  rise  to  a  partial  dilatation  of  its  coats. 
Indeed,  the  proofs  of  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
an  artery,  particularly  of  the  aorta,  are  incontestably 
established  by  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  expansion, 
and  by  the  existence  of  those  morbid  appearances  in 
the  sac  which  are  peculiar  to  the  coats  of  the  arteries. 
"In  the  year  1811  (says  Mr.  Hodgson),  I  dissected 
an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  was  removed  from  the 
body  of  a  young  woman  by  my  friend  Dr.  Farre.    The 
sac  was  as  large  as  a  small  melon,  and  had  proved 
fatal  by  bursting  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
subsequently  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.    This  aorta 
exhibited  the  formation  of  aneurism  by  partial  dilata- 
tion in  three  distinct  stages.    The  internal  coat  was 
throughout  inllamed,  and  presented  a  fleshy  and  irre- 
gular appearance.    At  fhe  arch  of  the  aorta  there  was 
a  dilatation   not  larger  than  the  half  of  a  small  pea. 
About  two  inches  lower  in  the  same  vessel  was  a  se- 
cond dilatation,  which  would  have  contained  a  hazel 
nut,  and  immediately  above  the  the  diaphragm  was  the 
large  aneurism  which  had  proved  fatal.     I  removed 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  contained  the  smallest 
dilatation,  and  macerated  it  until  its  coats  could  be  se- 
parated without  violence.    I  found  that  the  dilatation 
existed  equally  in  the  three  coats  of  the  vessel,  and, 
when  separated,  each  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
minute  aneurism.    The  second  dilatation  exhibited  the 
same  circumstances  in  a  more  advanced  stage.    The 
coats  of  the  vessels  were  more  intimately  adherent  to 
each  other  than  in  a  natural  state,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  dilatation  consisted  in  a  dilatation  of  the  inter- 
nal, the  middle,  and  the  external  coats  of  the  aorta.    In 
the  large  aneurism  the  disorganized  internal  and  mid- 
dle coats  could  be  traced  for  some  distance  into  tha 
sac,  when  the  parts  contained  in  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum and  the  vertebras  formed  the  remainder  of 
the  cyst.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sac  com- 
menced in  a  dilatation  of  the  coals  of  the  vessel,  simi- 
lar to  those  appearances  which  existed  in  the  superior 
portion  of  the  dissection,  and  the  artery  appeared  to 
illustrate  the  formation  of  aneurism  by  partial  dilatation 
in  three  distinct  stages." — Hodgson  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  fifi.  68.)    As  far  as  Kreysig's 
information  extends,  nobody  before  Mr.  Hodgson  had  ex- 
amined the  structure  of  an  aneurismal  sac  in  this  accu- 
rate manner,  viz.  by  maceration  ;  and  the  results,  he 
thinks,  are  not  liable  to  the  slightest  objections.— (See 
the  German  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  with  notes 
by  Kreysig  and  Koberwein,  p.  109.  Hanover,  1817.) 

Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  this  partial  dilatation  in  almost 
all  the  arteries,  which  are  subject  to  aneurism :  at  the 
division  of  the  carotids  and  iliacs  ;  in  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  <fcc. ;  and  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Baillie  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, &c),  Laennec  (Cerattius,  Beschreib.  d.  Krankh. 
Preparate  d.  Anat.  Theatres  zu  feip.  p.  408,  8vo.  1819) 
and  others,  that  aneurisms  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta 
are  generally  formed  by  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the 
vessel . 

"Partial  as  well  as  general  dilatation  (says  Mr. 
Hodgson  frequently  precedes  the  formation  of  aneu- 
rism in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  A  gentleman 
had  a  large  aneurism  in  the  thigh,  which  had  under- 
gone a  spontaneous  cure.  Upon  examining  the  limb 
after  death,  the  popliteal  artery  was  found  to  be  thick- 
ened and  covered  with  calcareous  matter.  A  small 
pouch,  which  would  have  contained  the  seed  of  an 
orange,  originated  from  the  side  of  this  artery.  This  lit- 
tle sac  was  evidently  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  coats 
of  the  vessel.  A  man  died  from  the  sloughing  of  an  aneu 
rism  in  the  ham;  in  the  femoral  artery  there  was  a 
aneurism  about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  The  ex 
ternal  coat  was  dissected  from  the  surface  of  the  tu 
mour  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  interna'  and  mid 
die  coats  were  evidently  dilated,  and  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  sac.  The  dilatation  of  these  coats 
was  gradual,  and  they  contained  for  a  considerable  dis 
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tance  to  form  the  sac,  when  they  wore  inseparably 
blended  with  the  surrounding  parts." — tOp.  cit.  p.  70.) 
When  Mr.  A.  Burns  bears  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
and  accuracy  of  Scarpa's  general  detail,  he  adds,  that 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  uniformly  found  that  "  tin-  root 
of  an  aneurism  never  includes  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  tube  of  an  artery.'-  We  have,  says  be, 
a  preparation  in  which  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 
In  tins  case  the  whole  cylinder  of  the  vessel,  from  the 
heart  to  beyond  the  curvature,  is  equally  dilated  ;  and 
dilated  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  tumour  measures 
no  less  than  ten  inches  in  circumference.  Scarpa 
limits  dilatation,  says  Mr.  Burns,  to  that  state  of  an  ar- 
tery in  which  the  coats  remain  in  their  natural  relation 
to  each  other,  and  in  which  they  were  not  altered  in 
their  texture,  nor  lined  on  their  inner  surface  with 

"  polypous  layers. 1'his.  however,  was  not  the  case 

in  the  instance  which  I  have  brought  forward.  In  it 
you  have  seen  that  the  coats  were  much  dilated,  and 
also  very  much  altered  in  their  structure.  Externally 
and  internally  they  had  assumed  the  look  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  fcetus,  only  they  were  thicker  and  denser, 
but  they  were  equally  gelatinous  and  nearly  as  trans- 
parent ;"  and  on  their  inner  surface,  they  were  crusted 
over  with  the  lamin*  of  coagulated  lymph.  By  peeling 
off  this  incrustation,  after  the  sac  had  been  inverted, 
we  saw  plainly,  that  although  the  internal  coats  were 
round  the  complete  cylinder  of  the  vessel  much  dis- 
eased, and  considerably  dilated,  yet  they  were  not  di- 
lated in  the  same  degree  as  the  external  coverings  of 
the  artery.  At  irregular  distances,  longitudinal  rents 
were  formed  in  the  fibrous  coats,  and  these  chasms 
•were  filled  with  coagulating  lymph.  The  internal 
coats  over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  vessel  had 
assumed  the  diseased  condition  which  in  aneurism  is 
generally  confined  to  a  part  of  the  cylinder.  In  this 
tumour  all  the  coats  continued  tor  a  time  to  dilate 
equally,  but  at  length  the  internal  gave  way,  forming 
longitudinal  rents,  through  which  the  external  coats 
could  be  seen  after  the  lymphatic  coating  had  been 
scraped  off.  In  this  instance,  had  the  sac  been  dis- 
sected in  the  early  stage,  it  would  have  presented  pre- 
cisely the  same  appearances  as  those  described  by  Dr. 
Monro,  and  the  one  (the  aneurism)  lately  examined  by 
the  surgical  editor  of  the  London  Med.  Review."  Mr. 
Burns  afterward  expresses  doubts  whether  the  sac 
ever  acquires  a  large  size  without  dilatation.  The  case 
reported  in  the  latter  periodical  work  was  the  largest 
that  he  knew  of,  in  which  all  the  coats  were  found  uni- 
formly dilated.  The  sac,  which  was  as  large  as  the 
fist,  was  lined  throughout  with  flakes  of  bone,  and 
though  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel  was  thus  patched, 
and  extremely  thin  and  brittle,  it  did  not,  on  minute 
inspection,  any  where  exhibit  a  solution  of  continuity. 
Mr.  A.  Burns  farther  states,  that  the  above  case,  re- 
ported by  himself,  was  the  only  one  out  of  fourteen 
which  did  not  corroborate  Scarpa's  description. — (On 
Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  p.  204.)  Mr.  Wilson,  after 
mentioning  the  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  aorta, 
carotid,  subclavian,  and  axillary  arteries,  and  its  ra- 
rity in  the  brachial,  tells  us,  that  he  knows  of  no  ex- 
ample of  aneurism  below  the  elbow,  where  the  swell- 
ing could  not  be  traced  to  a  wound  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery.  He  adds,  that  true  aneurism  has  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  in  the  internal  and  external  iliac 
arteries,  in  the  inguinal,  femoral,  and  very  frequently 
in  the  popliteal.  It  has  taken  place  in  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  but  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  it  in  the 
anterior  tibial  or  peroneal  arteries.  "  I  have  (says  he) 
met  with  only  one  instance  of  true  aneurism  affecting 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  which  are  distributed 
to  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  the  year  1809,  on  inspect-  [ 
ing  the  body  of  a  clergyman,  in  the  presence  of  the  late 
Sir  W.  Farquahr,  a  tumour  very  much  resembling 
the  heart  in  colour,  shape,  and  size,  appeared  to  hang 
down  from  the  under  surface  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  When  this  tumour  was  opened  and  carefully  in- 
spected, it  appeared  to  have  been  formed  by  the  left 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  having  become  very  much 
enlarged  and  aneurismal.  It  had  burst,  and  the  blood 
■which  had  escaped  was  found  in  an  imperfect  cyst, 
partly  in  a  fluid,  and  party  in  a  coagulated  state, 
forming  a  large  proportion  of  the  tumour."  This  pre- 
paration is  in  Windmill-street. — (See  Lectures  on  the 
Blood,  and  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgical 
Pathology  of  the  Vascular  System,  p.  379,  380,  8vo. 
Lond.  1819.) 


The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Hodgson  appear  sufficiently 
conclusive,  and  from  them  the  following  doctrine  is 
clearly  deducible.  .  .     . 

First  That  numerous  aneurisms  are  formed  by  de- 
struction of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  artery, 
and  the  expansion  ol  the  external  coat  into  a  small  cyst, 
which  iriving  way  from  distention,  the  surrounding 
parts,  whatever  may  be  their  structure,  form  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sac. 

Secondly  That  sometimes  the  disease  commences  m 
the  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  an 
artery.  This  dilatation  increases  ulatil  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  give  way,  when  the  surrounding  parts  form  the 
sac,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  disease  is  in  the 
first  instance  produced  by  destruction  of  the  coats  of 
an  artery. — (P.  74.) 

The  conclusions  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  he  himself  ex- 
plains, are  supported  by  the  observations  of  numerous 
writers. 

The  learned  Sabatier  says  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  aneurisms  depend  upon  the  dilatation  of  the 
arterial  coats  ;  but  in  far  more  numerous  examples  the 
internal  tunics  are  ruptured,  and  it  is  the  cellular  coat 
alone  which  separates  fiom  them,  and  enlarges  so  as 
to  form  the  aneurismal  sac  ;  "  dc  sorte  que  les  arteres, 
qui  sont  dans  ce  cas,  sont  diloriquees,  suivant  l'expres- 
sion  de  Lancisi." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  he  observes,  how  all  the 
coats  of  an  artery  can  dilate  and  yield  sufficiently  to 
form  the  investment  of  such  immense  tumours  as  some 
aneurisms  are.  Indeed,  that  very  tunic,  wliich  com- 
poses the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  vessel, 
and  which  is  termed  the  muscular  coat,  is  known  to 
consist  of  fibres  whose  texture  is  firm,  and  little  capa- 
ble of  bearing  extension.  However,  Haller,  in  descri- 
bing a  very  large  aneurism,  situated  in  the  aorta,  near 
the  heart,  relates,  that  the  innermost  coat  of  this  vessel 
was  ruptured  and  torn,  the  loose  jagged  edges  of  the 
laceration  being  visible  in  the  aneurismal  sac.  These 
were  squamous,  bony,  and  of  little  thickness ;  while 
the  muscular  and  cellular  coats  were  quite  sound. 
Donald  Monro  noticed  the  same  thing  in  five  different 
aneurisms  in  the  course  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  ar- 
teries of  a  man  who  had  been  confined  a  long  while  to 
his  bed  after  being  operated  upon  for  bubonocele. 
Monro  succeeded  in  tracing  the  fibres  of  the  muscular 
coat  over  the  swellings,  so  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  this 
tunic  being  dilated. — (See  Medecine  Operaloire,  t.3, 
p.  160—162.) 

According  to  Richerand,  when  an  aneurism  is  recent 
and  of  small  size,  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  exhibits  a 
simple  dilatation  of  the  arterial  coats ;  while  in  the  other 
cases,  where  the  aneurism  is  large,  and  has  existed  a 
considerable  time,  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
vessel  are  invariably  lacerated.  In  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  blood  which  fills  the  aneurismal  sac  is 
fluid,  and,  on  the  contrary,  m  cases  where  the  internal 
tunics  of  the  artery  are  ruptured,  the  sac  contains 
more  or  less  coagulated  lymph.  The  external  or  cellu- 
lar coat  composes  the  greater  part  of  the  cyst ;  and  the 
coagulated  lymph,  with  which  it  is  filled,  is  arranged 
in  layers,  the  density  of  which  is  described  as  being 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  which  they 
have  been  deposited.  Such  as  arc  nearest  the  sac  are, 
therefore,  represented  as  being  most  compact,  and  con- 
taining the  smallest  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood;  more  deeply,  the  concretions  of  lvmph  re- 
semble simple  coagula ;  and  lastly,  the  blood 'wliich  is 
still  nearer  the  arterial  tube  retains  its  fluidity. 

After  the  aneurismal  sac  has  been  cleansed  from  the 
lymph  and  coagulated  blood  which  it  contains,  its  pa- 
rietes  will  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  formed  of  the 
cellular  coat  of  the  artery.  Towards  the  bottom  may 
be  observed  the  aperture,  arising  from  the  laceration 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  which,  being  much 
less  elastic  than  the  external,  are  ruptured  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease.  It  is  when  these  two  tunics  give 
way,  that  the  aneurismal  tumour  undergoes  a  sudden 
and  considerable  increase  in  its  size ;  for  then  the  cel- 
lular coat  alone  has  to  sustain  all  the  pressure  of  the 
b  ood,  which  now,  becoming  effused  into  a  more  am- 
ple cyst,  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  impetus,  coagulates 
and  forms  fibrous  masses ;  circumstances  to  which 
may  be  ascribed  the  hardness  of  the  swelling,  the 
weakness  of  its  pulsation,  &c— (Nos.  Chir.  t.  4,p  82, 

But  this  author  seems  to  venture  far  beyond  the 
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bounds  of  accuracy,  when  he  represents  every  small 
aneurism  aa  exhibiting  a  dilatation  <>f  the  arterial  coats, 

fer  more  particularly  to  the  outer 
done. 
The  reality  of  What  arc  called  true  internal  an<  urianu 
<    F.Ludwig,  in  a  programma  written 
eeaChir.  Fragm. 
dc  Aneurysmate  Interno;  Una.  180&]    Bui  an  inter- 
mplifj  1 1 1  «r  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  all 
of  the  abdominal  aorta,  lias  been  published 
byProfe  The  swelling  was 

aj   a   man's  head,  and  weighed  about   five 
The  aorta  began  to  be  dilated  at  the  point 
where  it  passes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  between 
i  of  the  diaphragm.     This  dilatation  extended 
I  down  toa  point  about  four  finger-breadths 
from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  into  the  iliac  arteries. 
point,  atrictl]  speaking,  the  large  aneurismal 
tan  commenced.    The  length  of  the  whole  dilated  part 
is  eleven  inches;  that  of  the  sac,  six; 
diameter  live   inches.     Ttie  artery  was  not 
dilated  in  every  direction,  the  expansion  being 
ble  laterally  and  forwards.     Professor 
id  Ackermann  found  that  the  three  coats  of 
the  aorta,  the  internal,  muscular,  and  cellular,  were 
all  equally  dilated.     These  gentlemen  traced  the  mus- 
cular coat  with  the  scalpel  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tumour,  and  not  the  slightest  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  thai  the  case  was  a  true  aneurism. — (F. 
0.  Nagele,  Epiatola  ad  T.  F.  Iialtz,  qua  Historia  et 
Deaeriptio  Aneurysmatis,  quod  in  aorta  abdominahob- 
aervavit,  continetur.    Heidelb.  1816.) 

In  the  valuable  cases  collected  by  H.  F.  Janin,  very 
convincing  evidence  will  be  found  of  there  being  two 
kinds  of  aneurism;  one  attended  with  the  rupture  of 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  the  celluiar  coat  alone  forming 
the  aneurismal  sac ;  and  the  other,  consisting  in  an 
equal  dilatation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery.  Of  the 
latter  species,  of  aneurism,  .lanin  relates  three  very 
unequivocal  cases. — (See  Annates  du  Cercle  Medical, 
t.  1,  Art.  2,1820.) 

ifter  the  clear  demonstration  of  an  aneurismal  sac 
being  occasionally  composed  of  all  the  coats  of  an  ar- 
tcn.as  afforded  in  the  dissections  and  pathological 
preparations  to  which  a  reference  has  been  made,  the 

reader  will  be  heller  prepared  to  judge  of  the  differ- 
ent e  existing  upon  tins  subject  between  Scarpa  and 
other  modern  writers  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 

question  is  now  reduced  to  one,  whether  any  of  the  di- 
latations on  record,  said  to  comprise  all  the  arterial 
coats,  merit  the  name  of  aneurism.  We  have  seen, 
thai    be  has  always   unequivocally  admitted  that   the 

arteries  ma)  be  dilated,  though  the  kind  of  dilatation  to 
which  he  alludes,  is  thought  by  him,  as  well  as  by  A. 
Burns,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson  Tin  Diseases  of 
ssc.  n.  88),  to  require  discrimination  in  a 
pathological  point  of  view.  "  It  is  proved  (says  Scarpa) 
by  dissection,  that  the  morbid  dilatation  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  proper  coats  of  the  diseased  artery  ;  and 
that  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac,  formed  by  the  partial 
or  total  protrusion  of  the  arterial  tube,  is  never  filled 
with  polypous  lamina?,  or  layers  of  fibrine  disposed 
over  each  other  (a  fact  particularly  dwelt  upon  by 
Mr.  Hodgson,  p.  83)  ;  which  layers  never  fail  to  be 
formed  In  greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  the  cavity  of 
an  aneurism."  The  opinion  that  these  layers  of  coa- 
gula are  not  met  with  m  small  dilatations  of  arteries. 
but  are  found  in  large  expansions  of  Ihem,  he  says,  is 
led  by  numerous  careful  observations,  and 

|  In  a  specimen,  actually  before  him  when  he 
was  writing,  where  a  morbid  dilatation  of  the  arch 

lOTta,  in   the  vicinity  of  its  origin  from  the 

l  inches  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth,  was 
entirely  free  from  any  of  the  lamellated  coagula  al- 

niiil  in  aneurisms.  On  the  contrary,  the  sac 
ol  i  he  aneurism  is  formed  from  the  parts  surrounding 
the  wounded  or  ruptured  artery,  into  which  pouch, 
the  blood, entering  as  Into  a  natural  receiver,  and  quite 
oui  of  the  current  of  the  circulation,  moves  only 
BlOWlj  .  and  constantly  depositee  these  lay  ers  of  librillc, 
and  this  sometimes  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  the  whole 
oyst  Scarpa,  at  the  same  tune,  particularly  explains, 
that  If  accidentally  furrows  or  fissures  exist  on  the 
inside  Of  the  morbid  dilatation,  the  fibrine  may  he  de- 
poaltad  in  these  rough  places,  1ml  only  m  them.  These 
/, -Mires  aad  inequalities  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 


beginnings  of  another  disease  of  the  vessel,  quite  di'f- 
ferent  from  dilatation,  that  is,  of  aneurism  subsequent 
to  dilatation. — (See  Memoriasulla  Legatura  delle  prin- 
cipal! Arterie  dcgli  Arti,  con  una  Appendice  all'  Opera 
sulle  Aneunsnia.  fol.  i'avia,  1817;  or  the  Treatise  on 
Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wishart,  ed.  2,  p.  119,  Edinb 
1819.) 

In  this  manner,  no  doubt,  Scarpa  would  account  for 
the  nresence  of  lamellated  coagula  in  the  case  reported 
by  Mr.  A.  Burns  (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  300), 
though  the  latter  gentleman  himself,  for  reasons  al 
ready  detailed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  did  not  regard 
the  expansion  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  as  corres- 
ponding to  the  morbid  dilatation  implied  by  Scarpa. 
Thus  Scarpa  farther  agrees  with  other  modern  writers, 
in  admitting  the  possibility  of  aneurism  becoming  in- 
grafted, as  it  were,  on  one  of  these  unnatural  dilata- 
tions, more  than  one  example  of  which  combination 
were  indeed  recited  in  his  first  work.  In  that  treatise 
he  has  asserted,  that  what  he  calls  morbid  dilatation, 
always  extends  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
vessel.  But  this  point  seems,  from  the  appendix,  to 
be  renounced,  as  he  now  observes,  "  Where  the  mor- 
bid dilatation  is  partial,  or  on  one  side  of  the  artery 
like  a  thimble  (for  very  frequently,  even  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  this  partial  dilatation  does  not  exceed  the 
size  of  half  a  bean),  the  entrance  for  the  blood  into  this 
capsule  is  as  large  as  the  bottom  of  the  sac." — (Transl. 
by  Wishart,  p.  120,  ed.  5.)  According  to  Scarpa, 
where  the  morbid  dilatation  occupies  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  arterial  tube,  the  tumour  always  re- 
tain sa  cylindrical  or  oval  form;  and,  if  situated  in  such 
manner  that  it  can  be  compressed,  it  yields  very  readily 
to  pressure,  and  almost  disappears  ;  and  after  death  is 
found  much  smaller  than  during  life.  On  the  contra- 
ry, aneurism,  whether  preceded  by  dilatation  or  not, 
constantly  originates  from  one  side  of  the  ruptured 
artery.  The  entrance  for  the  blood  is  small,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  fundus  of  the  sac  ;  the  tumour  as- 
sumes an  irregular  shape ;  yields  with  difficulty  to 
pressure ;  retains  nearly  the  same  size  in  the  dead  that 
it  bad  m  the  living  body ;  and  its  sac,  instead  of  becom- 
ing thinner  as  the  swelling  enlarges,  as  the  coats  of  an 
artery  do  when  they  are  simply  affected  with  dilata- 
tion, attains  greater  thickness,  the  larger  the  aneurism 
grows.  These  essential  differences  between  the  two 
diseases  are  illustrated  by  an  interesting  case,  met 
with  by  Professor  Vacca,  where  a  patient  died  with  an 
aneurism  of  one  subclavian  artery,  and  a  simple  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  other. 
—(See  Sprengel,  Storia  dellc  Operaz.  di  Chir.  trad. 
Ital.     Parte  2,  p.  294.) 

When  these  two  different  affections  are  situated  in 
the  thorax  or  abdomen,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
them  from  each  other  before  death.  The  symptoms 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  vis- 
cera, must  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  caused  by  a 
morbid  dilatation  or  an  aneurism.  The  means  for  re- 
tarding their  fatal  termination  is  also  the  same  in  both 
forms  of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  cure,  however,  Scarpa  says,  that  there  is  great  dif- 
ference :  tor  when  the  case  is  an  internal  aneurism, 
there  may  be  some  slight  hope  of  a  radical  cure  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  and  art,  which  hope  can  never  be  en- 
tertained in  a  case  of  morbid  dilatation ;  a  fact  which 
is  accounted  for  by  no  laminated  coagula  being  depo- 
sited in  the  latter  disease. — (On  Aneurism,  transl.  by 
Wishart,  p.  124,  ed.  2.)  A  great  deal  of  the  latter 
statement  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Mr 
Hodgson,  who  particularly  notices,  that  he  has  never 
met  with  lamellated  coagula  in  such  sacs,  as  consist 
either  in  a  general  or  partial  dilatation  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessel. — (On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  82.) 
Whether  this  ever  takes  place  in  such  cases  may  still 
be  a  question,  because,  if  Professor  Na?gele  has  given 
a  correct  description  of  the  aneurism  of  the  abdomi 
nal  aorta  already  mentioned,  which  aneurism  was  of 
a  large  size,  and  consisted  of  a  dilatation  of  all  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  there  was  In  this  rare  example  a 
large  quantity  of  these  layers  of  coagulated  blood 
Yet,  whether  the  Professor  actually  means  the  fibrine, 
arranged  in  lamina;,  or  only  common  coagulated  blood, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  may  be  found  either  in  the 
cysts  of  dilated  or  of  ruptured  arteries,  may  admit  of 
doubt.  The  statement,  therefore,  made  by  Hodgson 
and  Scarpa,  may  not  be  contrary  to  what  was  really 


morbidly  dilated  artery,  he  regards  strictly  as  so  many    seen  by  Naegele  and  \ckcrmann.    The  following  case, 
\  ul    I  — G 
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however,  observed  by  Laennec,  and  quoted  by  a  mo- 
dern writer,  must  (if  correctlj  reported  afford  not 
only  an  unequivocal  specimen  of  .aneurism  bydilataj 
tion  of  all  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  but  of  laminated  co- 
agula  within  its  cavity.  "In  nomine  enim,'qui  repente 
sub  atrocissirois  pectoris  doloribus  corruit,  prater 
aortam  adscendentem  in  anenrysma  jta  ezpansam,  nt 
neonati  infantis  caput  sequaret,  cystidam  anenrismati- 
cam  iminciiir.tr  supra  arteriai  ccsliacae  ortam  maghitu- 
ilmc  misis  juglandis  invenit,  qua  luculenter  ostendil 
sinum  communicantem cum  arterias  cylindro  per  fora- 
men magmtudine  amygdalae,  diametro  totius  arterial 
illo  loco  tion  mutato.  Saccus  hie  cultro  anatomico  ac- 
curate ac  subtilliter  subjectus,  eamdem  structuram, 
easdem  ostendit  membranas,  quibus  gaudebat  arteria, 
e  cujus  latere  excreverat :  casterum  massis  grumosis, 
sive  fibrosis  erat  impletus.  Inde  igitur  patet,  hoc  an- 
enrysma saccifbrme  et  iaterali  et  partiali  uuidem  tuni- 
carum  aortae  dilatatione  ortum  esse." — 'J.  H.  G.  Ehr- 
hardt,  De  Aneurysmate  Aortae,  p.  13,  4to.  Lips.  1820.) 

From  what  has  been  stated,  then,  it  appears,  that  there 
is  only  one  principal  point  of  difference  between  Scarpa 
and  other  writers,  and  this  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether  a  dilatation  of  an  artery,  arising  at 
one  particular  side  of  the  vessel,  and  lined  by  its  in- 
ternal coat,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  aneurism, 
because  its  communication  with  the  tube  of  the  artery 
is  more  capacious  than  what  exists  in  other  aneurisms, 
where  the  inner  coat  has  given  way,  and  because  it 
rarely  .perhaps  never)  contains  laminated  coagula, 
unless  fissures  should  happen  to  exist  at  some  points 
of  the  inner  arterial  tunic  thus  expanded  '< 

The  greater  number  of  aneurisms  increase  gradu- 
ally, and  sooner  or  later  incline  to  the  side  on  which 
the  least  resistance  is  experienced.  De  llaen  men- 
tons  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  first  made  its 
appearance  between  the  second  and  third  ribs  of  the 
left  side,  and  which,  instead  of  growing  larger,  as  is 
usual,  subsided,  and  could  neither  he  seen  nor  felt  for 
more  than  a  month  before  the  patient's  decease,  al- 
though, on  opening  the  body,  a  tumour  of  the  arch  of 
ihe  aorta  was  found,  three  times  as  large  as  the  first. 
De  Haeu  imputes  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
swelling  to  its  weight,  the  yielding  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  was  connected,  and  to  its  gravitating  into  the 
chest,  when  the  patient  lay  on  his  right  side ;  for  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  and  other  complaints,  produced 
by  the  pressure  on  the  lungs,  underwent  a  material 
increase  as  soon  as  the  tumour  ceased  to  protrude. 

The  pulsations  whkh  accompany  true  aneurisms 
continue  to  be  strong,  until  the  inner  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel give  way,  or  the  layers  of  coagulated  blood,  lodged 
in  the  sac,  are  numerous.  Hence,  when  soft  swell- 
ings, situated  near  any  large  arteries,  lose  their  pulsa- 
tory motion,  their  course,  precis  situation,  and  other 
circumstances,  ought  to  be  most  carefully  investigated 
before  any  decision  is  made  about  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  who  had  a  large  swelling  of  great  solidity 
occupying  the  ham,  and  apparently  extending  a  good' 
■way  forwards  round  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Its  hard- 
ness, shape,  large  size,  and  entire  freedom  from  pulsa- 
tion not  only  then,  but  at  an  earlier  period,  as  far  as  could 
be  collected  from  the  patient's  own  account,  led  to  the 
belief,  that  the  case  was  probably  a  tumour  compli- 
cated with  exostosis  of  the  femur,  and  as  this  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  no  fluid  escaping  from  a 
puncture  made  with  a  lancet,  amputation  was  per- 
formed. To  our  surprise,  however,  dissection  proved, 
that  the  disease  was  a  large  diffused  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, in  which  the  spontaneous  cure  by  an  oblitera- 
tion of  the  sae  with  coagula  was  taking  place (See 

Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  497.) 

In  many  instances  the  most  fatal  accidents  have 
happened,  in  consequence  of  incisions  having  been 
made  in  aneurisms,  which  were  mistaken  for  abscesses 
because  there  was  no  pulsation.  Vesalius  was  con- 
sulted about  a  tumour  of  the  hack,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  an  aneurism.  Soon  afterward  an  imprudent 
practitioner  made  an  opening  in  the  swelling,  and  the 
patient  bled  to  death  in  a  very  short  time.  Kuysch  re- 
lates that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumour  near  the  heel 
not  suptwscd  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  suppressing  the  hemorrhage. 
De  Haen  speaks  of  a  patient,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  an  opening  which  had  beeu  made  in  a  similar  swell- 


in"  at   the  knee,  although  Boerhaavc  hid   given  his 

unsi  the  performance  of  such  an  o 
I'almi   Shutting,  Warner,  and  others,  have  recorded 
mistakes  of  the  same  kind.— (Sabatier,  t.  3,  p.  167) 
Ferrand    head. surgeon  oftheH6tel  Dieu,  mistook  an 
axillary  aneurism  for  an  aged  his  bistoury 

into  the  swelling,  and   lulled  the  patient.      "  .1  ai  eta 

temoin  d'erreurs  semblpbles,  eommises  par  les  practi- 

ciens  non  moins  fameux  ;  et  si  des  aneurismes  ax- 

lernes   on   passe  a   ceux  des  arteres   placees   a  l'llite 
nei'.r,  les  erreurs  ne  sont  ni  moins  onimaircs  in  rle 

moindre    consequence." (Kicherand,    Nosogr.  Clnr. 

t.  4,  p.  75,  ed.  2.) 

Notwithstanding  a  pulsation  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  of  an  aneurism,  it  is  not  to  he 
inferred,  that  everj  swelling  which  pulsates  is  on- 
questionably  of  tins  description;  for,  as  Mr.  Warner 
has  explained,  it  does  happen  that  mere  imposthUi 
mations,  or  collections  of  matter,  arising  from  external 
as  well  as  internal  causes,  are  sometimes  so  imme- 
diately situated  upon  the  heart  itself,  and  at  other 
times  upon  some  of  the  principal  arteries,  as  to  par- 
take in  the  most  regular  manner  of  their  contraction 
and  dilatation.  He  details  the  particulars  of  a  boy, 
about  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  breast-bone  had 
been  badly  fractured,  and  who  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  a  fortnight  after  the  accident  had  happened. 

The  broken  parts  of  the  bone  were  removed  some 
distance  from  each  other.  The  intermediate  space  was 
occupied  by  a  tumour  of  a  considerable  size;  the  in- 
teguments  were  of  their  natural  complexion.  The 
swelling  had  as  regular  a  contraction  and  dilatation 
as  the  heart  itself,  or  the  aorta,  could  be  supposed  to 
have.  Upon  pressure  the  tumour  receded;  upon  a  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  the  tumour  immediately  resumed 
its  former  size ;  all  these  are  allowed  to  be  distin- 
guishing signs  of  a  recent  true  aneurism.  The  situa- 
tion and  symptoms  of  this  swelling  were  judged  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  considering  the  nature  of  tin 
as  uncertain  :  on  which  account,  it  was  left  to  take  its 
own  course. 

"  The  event  was  the  tumour  burst  in  about  three 
weeks  after  his  admission,  discharged  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter,  and  the  patient  did  well  by  very 
superficial  applications." — (Cases  in  Surgery,  edit.  4, 
p.  155.) 

An  extraordinary  form  of  disease,  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  aneurism,  sometimes  presents 
itself.  A  swelling,  attended  with  considerable  pain 
and  a  strong  pulsation,  is  gradually  produced  high  up 
the  arm,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  large  size.  The 
strength  of  the  throbbings  at  first  leads  to  the  suspi 
cion  that  the  case  must  be  an  aneurism  ;  but  on  care- 
ful examination  the  humerus  is  found  to  have  given 
wa\  at  a  point  involved  in  the  disease,  and  here  to  be 
as  flexible  as  if  there  were  a  fracture.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  extension  of  the  swelling  too  far  away 
from  the  track  of  the  artery,  in  time  raise  doubts  about 
the  case  being  an  aneurism.  The  patient  ultimately 
falls  a  victim  to  the  effects  of  the  disease  on  the  consti- 
tution, and  when  the  arm  is  dissected  after  death,  the 
tumour  is  found  to  consist  of  a  sarcomatous  or  medul- 
lary mass,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  limb, 
and  accompanied  with  a  solution  of  continuity  extend- 
ing completely  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tho 
hone.  Two  cases  of  this  description  were  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1820.  One  of  these  patients,  a  woman,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  ;  and  after  her  death  the  real 
nature  of  the  disease  was  proved  by  dissection.  My 
friend  Mr.  Vincent  has  seen  a  similar  disease  in  the 
leg,  resembling  aneurism  in  the  circumstance  of  pulsa 
tion,  but  attended  with  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  tibia, 
and  a  moveableness  of  the  separated  ends  of  the  bone. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  large  abscess  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  quadratns  lumborum  muscle,  which  pul- 
sated so  strongly  that  the  case  was  supposed  In  sevcra. 
experienced  men  to  be  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
li™,t,i  iP  !  H"  a  b°y  ^longing  to  Christ's 
suZon \n  ,'  ?de,r  !'!e,are  01  tne  la,«  »•  Ramsden, 
theSr1,,  rf.r,  abhshment>  by  whose  discernment 
rr  "1  e  1  '  T  W  as  *«*«e4  It  is  curious 
that  m  this  instance  the  pulsations  of  the  swelline 
suddenly  ceased,  after  haling  co  tinned  in  a  very 
S  ™r!l  weekT^f  ^  &  -"bout  mter^tion  for 
iTonof  thP  ;  """*  wl,lr"  itwaa  urlder  the  observe 
lion  ol  the  above  eminent  practitioner. 
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As  Mr.  Wilson  has  observed,  any  encysted  or  even 
solid  tumour,  attested  In  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  upon 
lerable  i  egree  of  mo- 
lted toil  irnm  the  pulsation  of  the  artery. 
'I'h'  thyroid  gland,  w  b  formed,  oc- 

i  from  the  carotid 
arteries.     This  may  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurism,  from 
which  disease,  however,  it  ran  be  discriminated  by 
l  mifl  the  tumour  and  drawing  it 
forwards,  when  b.    But  there  are 

other  criteria  for  distinguishing  a  swelling  on  or  near 
mi  arterj  from  an  aneurism.  In  such  a  case  the  whole 
tumour  mores  at  once,  without  any  alteration  of  size. 
In  an  aneurism  the  swelling  does  not  simply  move,  it 
A  tumour  of  the"  thyroid  gland,  having  ap- 
parentlj  a  pulsatory  motion,  maybe  known  not  to  be 
the  carotid,  by  observing  that  from  its 
connexion  with  the  larynx  it  follows  the  movements 
of  the  latter  In  deglutition.  Aneurisms,  not  of  very 
long  standing,  and  not  containing  a  large  mass  of  lami- 
nated  eoe  tlso  !»■  diminished,  or  rendered 

more  or  less  flaccid,  by  pressing  the  artery  leading  to 
i   w  llson  on  the  Blood,  Anatomy,  Pa- 
A  e.  of  I  he  Vascular  System,  p.  385  ;  and  Burns 
on  the  Heart,  p.  257.)     In  cases  of  much  ambiguity, 
tic  stethoscope  will  sometimes  convey  the  necessary 
information.     In  a  doubtful  instance  of  aneurism  of 
the  Liroin  Mr.  liro.hr  found  all  obscurity  cease  on  the 
ion  of  this  instrument. — (Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lec- 
tures, vol.  2,  p.  46.) 

The   following  case,  recorded  by  Pelletan,  shows, 
that  an  artery  running  more  superficially  than  natural, 
may  under  particular  circumstances  give  rise  to  the 
suspicion   of  an   aneurism.      A  strong,   robust  man, 
about  tons  years  of  age,  was  in  the  habit  of  going  on 
foot  to  dine  three  leagues  from  Paris  every  day,  on  the 
"o  of  his  business.     One  day  having  been  this 
distance  and  returned,  he  felt  an  acute  pain  along  the 
i  the  right  ankle.    The  pain  did  not.  subside, 
and  a  tumour  appeared  at  the  lower  third  of  the  leg 
the  space  between  the  two  bones.    The  skin 
was  of  a  yellowish  colour  from  effused  blood,  and  a 
pulsation  existed  by  "huh  the  hand  of  an  examiner 
was  Lifted  up.     There  seemed  great  reason  for  con- 
that  the  rase  was  an  aucunsmal  swelling.    In 
comparing  the  affected  limb  with  the  Bound  one,  bow- 
pi  rceived  m  the  latter  a  similar  kind  of 
"      In  short,  in  both  legs  the  pulsation  of  an 
arterial  tube  could  be  Celt  for  three  inches,  and  Pelletan 
distinctly  ascertained  that  in  the  diseased  member  the 
"ur  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  tumour, 
tmi  onlj  lengthwise.     By  a  particular  disposition  in 
this  Individual,  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  which  usually 
runs  along  the  interosseous  ligament,  covered  by  the 
Nitidis    anil    extensor    communis    digitorum 
ante  out  from  between  these  muscles  at  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  and  lay  immediately  under  the  skin 
ami  I  be  fascia. 

'I'he  swelling  and  ecchymosis  gradually  dispersed, 
and  the  symptoms  were  supposed  to  originate  from 
the  rupture  of  some  muscular  fibres.— (Clinique  ( Ihir. 
t.  1,  p.  101,  109, 

Whenever  an  aneurisms]  sac  of  immoderate  size 
beats  viohnth  anil  for  a  long  while  against  the  bones, 
as  the  sternum,  ribs,  clavicle,  and  vertebra?,  they  are  in 
the  end  Invariably  destroyed,  so  that  the  aneurisms] 
si.  elevates  the  integuments  of  the  thorax,  or  back, 
ami  pulsates  Immediately  under  the  skin.  Scarpa, 
with  the  best  modern  writers,  attributes  the  effect  to 
absorption  in  consequence  of  the  pressure. 
J.  I  Petit  saw  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  the 
id  of  the  tibia  almost  destroyed  by  an  aneu- 
rism  of  the  popliteal  artery  ;  and  another  casein  which 
«  ami  absorption  of  bone  were  very  extensive, 
is  reported  by  Roaenmuller.— (Anhang  an  Scarpa  o"b. 
d.  Pulsadergeschwul8te,  p.  364.)  According  to  Mr. 
Hodgson,  the  carious  and  corroded  state  of  the  bones 
in  aneurism  Is  never  attended  with  the  formation  of 
pus  ;  ••  at  least  the  discovery  of  pus  in  its  vicinity  has 
not  been  remarked  hv  those  who  have  examined  such 
eaves.  |„  this  respect,  therefore,  it  differs  essentially 
from  common  canes  or  ulceration  of  the  bones.  Ex- 
-   vers  rarely  attendant    Upon    it  ;    from 

which  circumstance  one  Important  practical  observa- 
tion Isdeducible,  namely,  that  if  the  aneurism  be  cured 
■  will  recover  their  healthy  state,  without  un- 
dergoing those  processes  which  take  place  in  the  cure 

G2 


of  caries  or  necrosis." — (On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  80.) 

The  same  author  confirms  the  remark  made  by  Dr. 
W.  Hunter  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  1,  p.  384), 
Scarpa  (On  Aneurism,  p.  100,  ed.  2),  and  others,  that 
cartilage  is  less  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of 
aneurism  than  bone.  This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  recorded  in 
another  modern  publication  :  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra? 
from  the  fourth  down  to  the  ninth  were  carious  ;  the 
four  lowest  in  particular :  yet  the  intervertebral  car- 
tilages were  not  materially  affected. — (F.  I».  Kreysig, 
Die  Krankheiten  des  Herzens,  b.  3,  p.  176,  8vo,  Berlin, 
1817.) 

A  case  is  related  by  Pelletan,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader,  as  exemplifying  not  only  the  degree  in  which 
internal  aneurisms  may  injure  the  vertebra?,  but  also 
the  occasional  possibility  of  such  diseases  being  mis- 
taken for  rheumatism  or  a  lumbar  abscess. — (See  Cli- 
nique Chir.  t.  1,  p.  97—100.) 

CAUSES    OF   ANEURISM. 

In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  cause 
for  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Among  the  cir- 
stances  which  predispose  to  aneurisms,  however,  the 
large  size  of  the  vessels  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned. 
Those  trunks  which  are  near  the  heart  are  said  to  have 
much  thinner  parietes,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  column  of  blood  with  which  they  are  filled,  than 
the  arteries  of  smaller  diameter ;  and  since  the  lateral 
pressure  of  this  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the  arteries, 
is  in  a  ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  these  vessels,  it  fol- 
lows that  aneurisms  must  be  much  more  frequent  in 
the  trunks  near  the  heart  than  in  such  as  are  remote 
from  the  source  of  the  circulation. — (Richerand,  No- 
sogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  72,  edit.  2.)  The  whole  arterial 
system  is  liable  to  aneurisms;  but,  says  Pelletan,  ex- 
perience proves  that  the  internal  arteries  are  much 
more  frequently  affected  than  those  which  are  external. 
— (Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  54.) 

The  curvatures  of  the  arteries  are  another  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  disease ;  and,  according  to  Riche- 
rand, such  cause  has  manifest  effect  in  determining 
the  formation  of  the  great  sinus  of  the  aorta,  the  dilata- 
tion which  exists  between  the  cross  and  the  origin  of 
this  large  artery,  and  is  the  more  considerable  the  older 
the  person  is :  Monro  even  thought  that  one-half  of 
old  persons  have  an  aneurism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aoria.  And  with  respect  to  aneurisms  in  general, 
which  are  preceded  by  calcareous  depositions,  thicken- 
ing,  and  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  they  are 
most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  of  advanced  age. 
Aneurisms  from  wounds  are  of  course  often  seen  in 
individuals  of  every  age.  In  old  people  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  are  subject  to  a  disease  which  renders 
them  incapable  of  making  due  resistance  to  the  lateral 
impulse  of  the  blood.  The  disease  here  alluded  to  is 
what  is  described  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  article, 
one  common  effect  of  which  is  the  deposition  of  calca- 
reous matter  between  the  inner  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  arteries.  "People  in  the  early  part  of  life,"  says 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  are  not  very  subject  to  these  calcareous 
depositions;  but  I  have  occasionally  met  with  them  in 
the  arteries  of  very  young  people.  I  have  seen  a  well- 
marked  deposition  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  arte- 
ries of  a  child  under  three  years  of  age."  He  adds, 
that  few  persons  above  the  age  of  sixty  are  free  from 
these  ossifications.— (On  the  Blood,  and  on  the  Anato- 
my, Pathology,  &c.  of  the  Vascular  System,  p.  375. 
Lond.  1810.  ' 

Though  spontaneous  aneurisms  are  most  common  in 
old  persons,  the  disease  is  not  absolutely  confined  to 
them ;  for  I  assisted  Mr.  Docker  at  Canterbury  in  an 
operation  for  the  cure  of  a  popliteal  aneurism  in  a  pos- 
tillion, whose  age  must  have  been  under  thirty  ;  and 
Mr.  Wilson  says  that  he  has  met  with  several  instances 
of  the  disease  in  the  aorta  and  other  vessels,  where  the 
patients  were  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age.— (Op. 
cit.  p.  376.)  s        k    f 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  time  of  life 
when  aneurism  generally  occurs,  is  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  and  fifty ;  an  age  when  exercise  is  consider- 
able and  strength  on  the  decline.  In  very  old  age  the 
is  not  so  common.  However,  he  operated  suc- 
cessfully on  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism  where  the  pa- 
tieni  was  eighty  four  or  eighty-five  years  old.  He  ope> 
rated  with  success  on  another  man  sixty-nine  years  of 
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age.  He  has  also  seen  a  bov  only  eleven  years  old 
with  aneurism  of  Ue  anterior  tibial  artery.  The  man 
of  more  than  eighty  is  the  iddest,  and  the  boy  of  eleven 

the  youngest,  aneurismal  patients  he  has  ever  seen. — 
(See  Lectures,  vol.  3,  p.  40.) 

Rieherand  affirms,  that  out  of  twelve  popliteal  aneu- 
risms which  he  has  seen  in  hospital  or  private  prac- 
tice, ten  were  caused  by  a  violent  extension  of  the  leg. 
This  statement,  he  says,  will  derive  confirmation  from 
the  following  experiment. 

Place  tile  knee  of  a  dead  subject  on  the  edge  of  a 
firm  table,  and  press  on  the  heel  so  as  forcibly  to  extend 
the  leg  far  enough  to  make  the  ligaments  of  the  ham 
snap.  Now  dissect  the  parts,  cut  out  the  artery,  and 
examine  its  parietes  in  a  good  light,  when  the  lace- 
rations of  the  middle  coat  will  be  observable  and  ren- 
dered manifest  by  the  circumstance  of  those  places  ap- 
pearing seuutransparent  where  the  fibres  are  separated, 
the  parietes  at  such  points  merely  consisting  of  the  in- 
ternal and  external  tunics. — (Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  73, 
74,  edit.  2.)  But  the  insufficiency  of  this  explanation 
is  clear  enough  from  the  fact  that  such  violence  as  is 
requisite  to  weak  the  ligaments  of  the  knee,  cannot  be 
imagined  to  happen  in  the  accidents  which  ordinarily 
oriug  on  aneurism  in  the  ham. 

The  implicit  belief  also  which  Rieherand  seems  to 
place  in  the  idea  that  the  laceration  of  the  middle  coat 
of  an  artery  will  bring  on  an  aneurism,  while  the  inner 
coat  is  perfect,  will  appear  to  be  unfounded,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  Hunter,  Home,  and  Scarpa  even  dis- 
sected off  the  external  and  middle  coats  of  arteries, 
without  being  able  in  this  manner  to  cause  an  aneu- 
rism. Nay,  where  the  experiment  has  been  made  of 
applying  a  tight  ligature  to  an  artery,  and  immediately 
removing  .t  again  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  di- 
vision of  both  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  would 
terminate  in  an  obliteration  of  the  tube  of  the  vessel, 
no  aneurism  has  been  the  consequence. 

Pelletan  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  popliteal 
aneurisms  somewhat  differently  from  Rieherand : 
speaking  of  the  two  principal  motions  of  the  knee,  viz  : 
extension  and  flexion,  he  remarks,  that  the  first  of  these 
is  so  limited  that  it  is  actually  an  incipient  flexion  ne- 
cessarily produced  by  the  curvature  backward  both  of 
the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  those  of  the  tibia.  This 
curvature,  which  would  seem  to  protect  the  popliteal 
artery  against  any  dangerous  elongation  that  might 
otherwise  be  caused  by  a  forcible  extension  of  the 
ioint,  becomes  the  very  source  of  such  an  elongation 
in  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  keep  their  limbs 
bent,  or  who  from  this  state  proceed  hastily  and  vio- 
ently  to  extend  the  leg.  The  arterial  tubes  are  really- 
shortened  when  the  limbs  are  in  the  state  of  flexion,  and 
lengthened  when  the  extension  of  the  members  renders 
it  necessary.  Hence,  says  Pelletan,  it  is  manifest  that 
an  habitually  shortened  state  of  these  vessels,  and  their 
sudden  elongation,  must  be  attended  with  hazard  of 
rupturing  their  parietes.— (Clinique  Chirurgicale,  t  1 
p.  112.) 

The  opinion  of  Pelletan,  however,  is  quite  untenable  • 
because  Mr.  Hodgson  has  several  times  repeated  the 
experiment  mentioned  by  Rieherand,  and  found,  as 
that  gentleman  did,  that  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
never  lacerated  unless  the  degree  of  violence  had  been 
such  as  to  rupture  the  ligaments  of  the  knee.— (On 
Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  64.) 

Aneurisms  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  aorta,  and 
they  are  particularly  often  met  with  in  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery. The  vessels  which  are  next  to  these  the  most 
usually  affected,  are  the  crural,  common  carotid,  sub- 
clavian, and  brachial  arteries.  The  temporal  and  occi- 
pital arteries,  and  those  of  the  leg,  foot,  fore-arm,  and 
hand,  are  far  less  frequently  the  situations  of  the  pre- 
sent disease.  But  although  it  is  true  that  the  larger  ar- 
teries arc  the  most  subject  to  the  ordinary  species 
of  aneurisms,  the  smaller  arteries  seem  to  be  more 
immediately  concerned  in  the  formation  of  one  pe- 
culiar aneurismal  disease,  now  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  of  which  I  shidl 
hereafter  speak. 

According  to  surgical  writers,  the  causes  of  aneu- 
risms operate  either  by  weakening  the  arterial  parietes 
or  by  increasing  the  lateral  impulse  of  the  blood  against 
the  sides  of  these  vessels.  It  is  said  to  be  in  both  these 
ways  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  violent  cor.tu-  | 
sions  of  the  arteries,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  drinks, 
frequent  mercurial  courses,  fits  of  anger,  rough  exer-  j 


else,  exertions  in  lining  heavy  burdens,  Ac.  In  certain 
is  aneurisms  appear  to  depend  upon  a  particular 
organic  disposition.  Of  tins  description  was  the  sub- 
jecl  whose  arteries,  on  examination  after  death,  were 
found  by  Lancisi  affected  with  several  aneurisms  of 
various  Sizes.  I  have  known  a  person  have  an  aneu- 
rism of  one  axillary  artery,  which  disease  got  sponta- 
neously well,  lull  was  soon  afterward  followed  by  a 
similar  swelling  of  the  opposite  axillary  artery,  winch 
last  affliction  proved  fatal.  I  have  seen  another  instance 
in  which  an  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  was  ac- 
companied with  one  of  the  femoral  in  the  other  limb. 
Hover  mentions  a  patient  who  died  of  femoral  aneurism 
in  La  Charite,  at  Paris,  and  who  had  also  another  aneu- 
rism of  die  popliteal  artery  equal  in  size  to  a  walnut. 
— (Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  <kc.  p.  102,  t.  2.)  The 
greatest  number  of  aneurisms  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  seen  in  one  patient  is  seven  ;  and  it  is  a  remark 
made  by  this  eminent  surgeon,  that  when  an  aneurism 
occurs  in  the  ham,  the  disease  is  frequently  of  a  local 
nature ;  but  that  when  it  is  between  the  groin  and  ham, 
disease  of  other  arteries  is  very  commonly  met  with.— 
(See  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  37.)  The  most  remarkable 
case,  however,  proving  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to 
aneurisms  in  the  whole  arterial  system,  is  mentioned 
by  Pelletan  :  "  J'ai  pourtant  vu  plusieurs  fois  ces  nom- 
breux  aneurismes  occupant  indistinctement  les  grosses 
ou  les  petites  art^res,  mais  surtout  celles  des  capacites: 
fen  ai  comte  soixante-trois  sur  un  sem  homme,  depuis 
le  volume  d'une  aveline  jusqu'a  celui  de  la  moitie  d'un 
ceuf  de  poule." — (Clinique  Chir.  t.  2, p.  1.) 

Aneurisms,  and  those  diseases  of  the  coats  of  arte- 
ries which  precede  the  formation  of  aneurism,  are  much 
less  frequently  met  with  in  women  than  men.— <I,as- 
sus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  348.)  A  few  years  before 
John  Hunter  died,  Mr.  Wilson  heard  him  remark,  that 
he  had  only  met  with  one  woman  affected  with  true 
aneurism.— (Anatomy,  Pathology,  &c.  of  the  Vascu- 
lar System,  p.  376.)  Mr.  Hodgson  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing table,  exhibiting  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurisms  in  the  two  sexes,  in  different  cases  of  this 
disease,  and  also  in  the  different  arteries  of  the  body, 
as  deduced  from  examples  either  seen  by  himself, 
during  the  lives  of  the  patients,  or  soon  after  their  death 


Of  the  ascending  aorta,  the  arteria  in- 
nominata,  and  arch  of  the  aorta 

Descending  aorta 

Carotid  artery 

Subclavian  and  axillary     .    !    [ 

Inguinal  artery 

Femoral  and  popliteal    .    '.    '    '. 
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14 
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56 
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This  table  does  not  include  aneurisms  arising  from 
wounded  arteries,  nor  aneurisms  from  anastomosis.- 
(Un  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  87.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  confirms  the  fact  of  the  much 
greater  frequency  of  aneurism  in  the  male  than  the  fe- 
male sex.  Women,  he  says,  rarely  have  aneurism  in 
tic  limbs.  In  forty  years' experience,  he  hasseen  only 
eight  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism  in  women,  but  an 
immense  number  in  men.  Most  of  the  aneurisms  which 
aom  nrlhtV"  ,f*malesT  have  been  in  the  ascending 
aorta,  or  the  carotids.— (Lectures,  vol.  2,  p  41  ) 

in  hyRaSenme,rVelbyMorgaK,li'a"d  "  ha*  *™  noticed 
L  ,;"'  '  XhM  P"l'l^al  aneurisms  occur  with 
mSSSZL  ,tsqnhrCy ',','  l,M,iUi0"s  and  coachmen,  whose 
Ste  hf  tUem  [°  sa  a  eood  deal  with  their 
disTectml  ™L  S°*  "le  men  wh°  clean  o"t  the 
mist. arLaiX™ f  TCrlre  dead  bodles  R>'  a™°- 
mal  disease?  Tf,?.?  "J  °f  them  t0  die  w»h  a"<=uris- 
™f,  „  ■  ,k  "icherand  remarks,  that  he  never  knew 

any  of  these  persons  who  were  not  addicted I  to drink 

Aneurisms  are  supposed  bv  Rnn.  L  "k        '   i. 
frequent   in   England  than  Vlin  be  ■ much  more 

which,  before  he  proved Tto  be  a  fa'c-  "  hCACUmS!an<* 
fers  t0  the  mode  of  life  J°&£^figl& 
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large  portion  of  the  population  of  England  is  subjected 
Indeed,  be  i  onnecta  tbia  surmise  with  a  reason  for  the 

tivated  atate  ol  tbia  part  of  knowledge  in  Eng- 
land: thinks  thai  we  have  been  placed  In  favourable 
circumstances  i< »r  pi  rfecting  the  treatment  of  aneu- 
h  it  we  have  contributed 
more  than  ins  countrymen  both  hi  the  last  and  present 
century  to  the  improvi  branch  of  surgery. 

Roux,  Paralleie  de  la  Chirurgie  Ajigloise  avec  la 
Chirurgle  Franchise,  dee.  p.  249.;  But  ere  M  Roux 
ventured  Irito  such  conjectures,  be  ought  at  least  to 
iracuuu  occupations  and  kind  of 
labour  are  known  by  Knglishmen  themselves  to  be  fre- 
quently conducive  to  aneurism;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  postillions  and  coachmen,  of  whom  there  is  also 
abundance  In  Prance,  lam  not  aware  that  anydetermi- 
of  persons  is  found  in  this  country  to  be  af- 
fected with  particular  frequency. 

In  some  instances  aneurisms  of  the  axillary  artery 
appear  to  hare  arisen  from  violent  extension  of  the 

See  the  <  ases  recorded  by  Pelletan  in  C'linique 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  49  and  88.)  In  other  examples  related  by 
the  some  practical  writer,  aneurism  arose  from  reite- 
rated  contusions  and  rough  pressure  on  parts. — (Op. 
i  il.  |i.  10  and  14.) 

The  extremity  of  a  fractured  bone  may  injure  an  ar- 
tery and  give  rise  to  an  aneurism,  instances  of  which  arc 
Op.  cit.  t.  1,  p.  178/  and  Durver- 
ii.  \  Trail  ■  dis  Mai.  des  Os,  t.  1).  In  Pelletan's  case, 
the  disease  followed  a  fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg.  An  aneurism  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  from 
such  a  cause,  is  also  described  by  Mr.  C.  White. — 
(Cases  In  Surgery,  p.  141.) 

The  following  case  of  an  aneurism  of  the  humeral 
artery  after  amputation  is  recorded  by  Warner :  ( '.  1). 
was  afflicted  with  a  caries  of  the  joint  of  the  elbow, 
Which  was  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  ren- 
dered  the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary.  The  ope- 
ration was  performed  at  a  proper  distance  above  the 
diseased  part,  and  the  vessels  were  taken  up  with 
needles  and  ligatures. 

In  a  few  days  the  humeral  artery  became  so  dilated 
above  the  ligature  Upon  it  as  to  be  in  danger  of  burst- 
ing. Hence  It  waa  Judged  necessary  to  perform  the 
operation  ii»r  the  aneurism,  which  was  done,  and  the 
vessel  secured  bj  ligature  above  the  upper  extremity  of 
its  distended  coats.  Every  thing  now  went  on  for  some 
inni'  exceedingly  well,  when  suddenly  the  artery  again 
dilated,  and  was  in  danger  Of  bursting  above  the  second 
ligature.  These  circumstances  made  it  necessary  to 
repeal  the  operation  for  the  aneurism.  From  this  time 
everj  thing  went  on  successfully  till  the  stump  was  on 
the  point  of  being  healed ;  when,  quite  unexpectedly, 
the  artery  appeared  a  third  time  diseased  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  been  previously,  (or  which  reason  a 
third  operation  for  aneurism  was  determined  on  and 
performed. 

The  last  operation  was  near  the  axilla,  and  was  not 
followed  by  any  relapse. 

Oould  the  several  aneurisms  of  the  humeral  artery 
(says  Mr.  Warner  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  check 
alone  w  huh  the  blood  met  with  from  the  extremity  of 
the  vessel  being  secured  by  ligature;  or  is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coats  of  the  artery  nearly 
as  high  as  the  axilla  were  originally  diseased  and 
weakened  '  The  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  this  judicious 
writer,  seems  the  most  probable  way  of  accounting  tor 
the  successive  returns  of  the  disease  of  the  vessel; 

•  (bund  from  experience  that  such  accidents 

i  very  rarely  known  to  occur  after  amputa- 
tion, either  of  the  arm  or  thigh,  where  nearly  the  same 

'    must  be  made  to  the  circulation  in  every 

i  an  equal  age  and  vigour,  who  has  undergone 

ration. 

It  u  should  be  supposed  that  the  several  dilatations 

oi  the  coals  ofthe  vessel,  continues  Mr.  Warner,  arose 

men  I]  from  the  check  in  the  circulation,  it  will  not  be 

eas)  to  acoounl  tor  the  linal  success  of  this  operation  ; 

and  espeeuiih  when  we  reflect  thai  the  force  of  the 

blood  is  increased  ni  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  the 

■   ises  in  Surgery,  p.  139,  140,  edit.  4.) 

ated  an  observation  somewhat  similar 

\uat.  Chir.  t.  l.  p.  i. 

iw  the  injury  of  a  lar^e 
ilterj  »J  I  gun-shot  wound.  The  passage  of  a  bullet 
through  the  thigh,  in  one  example,  gave  rise  to  a  femoral 
■nsnrism— (See  Parisian  Clururgical  Journal,  vol.  2, p 


109.)  The  same  cause  produced  ar.  aneurism  high  up  the 
thigh  of  a  soldier  who  was  under  the  care  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Collier,  at  Brussels,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 


In  cases  of  aneurism  the  prognosis  varies  according 
to  a  variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  disease 
may  generally  be  considered  as  exceedingly  dangerous ; 
for,  if  left  to  itself,  it  almost  always  terminates  in  rup 
turc,  and  the  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage.  There  arc 
some  examples,  however,  in  which  a  spontaneous 
cure  took  place,  and  aneurismal  swellings  have  been 
known  to  lose  their  pulsation,  become  hard,  smaller, 
and  gradually  reduced  to  an  indolent  tubercle,  which 
has  entirely  disappeared.  After  death  the  artery  in 
such  instances  has  been  found  obliterated,  and  con- 
verted into  a  ligamentous  cord,  without  any  vestige  of 
the  aneurism  being  felt.  Aneurisms  are  also  some- 
times attacked  with  mortification  ;  the  sac  and  adjacent 
parts  slough  away ;  the  artery  is  closed  with  coagu- 
lum ;  and  thus  a  cure  is  effected.  Lastly,  tumours 
having  all  the  character  of  aneurisms  have  been  known 
to  disappear  under  the  employment  of  such  pressure 
as  was  certainly  too  feeble  to  intercept  entirely  the 
course  ofthe  blood.  Such  examples  of  success,  how- 
ever, are  not  common,  and  whenever  they  happen,  it  is 
because  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  sac  is  prevented 
by  the  coagulation  of  that  already  contained  in  it,  and 
because  the  artery  above  the  swelling  is  tilled  with 
eoagulum.  They  must,  in  tact,  have  been  cured  on 
the  very  same  principle  which  renders  the  surgical 
operation  successful. 

Nothing  is  subject  to  more  variety,  than  the  duration 
of  an  aneurism  previously  to  its  rupture ;  the  tumour 
bursting  sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  patient  hap- 
pens to  lead  a  life  of  labour,  or  ease,  temperance,  or 
moderation.  Even  the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneu- 
rism may  not  immediately  kill  the  patient:  a  stone- 
cutter died  in  the  hospital  Saint  Louis  with  an  enor- 
mous aneurism,  situated  on  the  left  side  ofthe  lumbar 
vertebrae.  The  body  was  opened  by  Richerand,  who 
found  that  the  external  tumour  consisted  of  blood, 
which,  after  making  its  way  through  the  muscles,  had 
been  effused  into  a  cyst  formed  in  the  midst  of  the 
cellular  substance  of  the  loins.  The  track  through 
which  it  came  led  into  another  aneurismal  sac  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen,  and  situated  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, on  the  left  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebras.  In 
endeavouring  to  discover  whence  the  extravasated 
blood  proceeded,  Richerand  found  that  the  abdominal 
aorta  was  entire,  though  in  contact  with  the  swelling. 
The  original  affection  consisted  of  an  aneurismal  dila- 
tation of  the  interior  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  which 
had  burst  at  the  point  where  it  lies  between  the  crura 
of  the  diaphram.  The  blood  had  probably  escaped  very 
slowly,  and  it  had  accumulated  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance round  the  kidney,  so  that  three  cysts  had  burst 
successively  before  the  patient  died.— (Nosogr.  Chir  t 
4,  p.  82,  edit.  2.) 

Every  aneurism,  so  situated  that  it  can  neither  be 
compressed  nor  tied  above  the  swelling,  has  generally 
been  considered  absolutely  incurable,  except  by  a  natu- 
ral process,  the  establishment  of  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently often  the  case  to  raise  much  expectation  of  a 
recovery  on  this  principle.  But  it  should  be  recollected 
that  sometimes  the  size  of  the  swelling  appears  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  application  of  a  ligature  above 
it,  while  things  are  in  reality  otherwise,  in  consequence 
of  the  communication  between  the  sac  and  the  ar- 
tery bearing  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
tumour  itself.  At  the  present  day,  also,  enlightened  by 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  encouraged  by  successful 
experience,  surgeons  boldly  follow  the  largest  arteries, 
even  within  the  boundaries  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
as  we  shall  presently  relate,  and  numerous  facts  have 
now  proved  that  few  external  aneurisms  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  modern  surgery.  It  being  certain  that 
aneurisms  cannot  commonly  be  cured,  except  by  an 
obliteration  of  the  affected  artery.it  tbl  lows  that  the 
circulation  must  be  carried  on  by  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior collateral  branches,  or  else  the  limb  would  mortify. 
Experience  proves  that  the  impediment  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  diseased  artery  obliges  this 
fluid  to  pass  through  the  collateral  branches,  which 
gradually  acquire  an  increase  of  size.  It  is  therefore  a 
common  notion  that  it  must  be  in  favour  of  the  success 
of  the  operation,  if  the  disease  be  of  a  certain  staiiiiag  • 
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and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Bentitnents  of  Kirkland, 
Boyereven  asserts  that  the  mosi  successful  operations 
have  been  those  performed  on  persons  who  have  had 
the  disease  a  long  while.— (Maladies  ( Ihirurg.  t.  2,  p.  1 16.  | 

There  is  this  objection  to  delay,  however,  that  the 
tumour  becomes  so  large,  and  the  effects  of  us  [ires- 
sure  so  extensive  and  injurious,  that  alter  the  artery 
is  tied,  great  mil  immation,  suppuration,  and  sloughing 
often  attack  the  swelling  itself,  and  the  patient  falls  a 
Victim  to  what  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  opera- 
tion been  done  sooner. 

The  iarge  size  of  an  aneurism,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  has 
rightly  observed,  is  a  circumstance  which  materially 
prevents  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation. 
When  the  tumour  has  acquired  an  immense  bulk,  it 
has  prohahlv  destroyed  the  parts  in  which  some  of  the 
principal  anastomosing  branches  are  situated  ;  or  by  its 
pressure  it  may  prevent  their  dilatation. — (On  the  Dis- 
eases of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  259.)  The  practice  of 
permitting  an  aneurism  to  increase,  that  the  collateral 
branches  may  become  enlarged  (says  this  gentleman), 
is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the 
increase  of  the  tumour  must  be  attended  with  a  de- 
struction of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  will  render 
the  cure  of  the  disease  more  tedious  and  uncertain.— 
(P.  266.) 

The  most  successful  operations  which  I  have  seen 
were  performed  before  the  aneurisms!  swellings  were 
very  large.  However,  notwithstanding  the  great  dis- 
advantages of  letting  the  swelling  become  bulky  before 
the  operation,  the  fact  appears  scarcely  yet  to  have 
made  due  impression,  and  surgeons  are  yet  blinded 
with  the  plausible  scheme  of  giving  time  lor  the  col- 
lateral vessels  to  enlarge  ;  at  least,  1  infer  that  things 
are  so,  from  having  lately  seen  a  patient  who  has  been 
advised  to  let  the  operation  be  postponed  on  such  a 
ground,  though  the  swelling  in  the  ham  was  already 
as  large  as  an  egg. 

The  surgeon  should  not  be  afraid  of  operating,  al- 
though appearances  of  gangrene  may  have  taken  place 
on  the  tumour ;  for,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks,  should 
it  burst  afterward,  it  is  probable  "that  both  extremities 
of  the  artery  in  the  sac  will  be  closed  with  coagulum. 
— (Hodgson,  p.  305.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tied  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery  in  two  eases  of  inguinal  aneurism, 
when  gangrene  existed,  and  though  the  tumours  burst 
no  hemorrhage  ensued.  The  coagulum  was  discharged  ; 
the  sac  granulated  ;  and  the  sores  gradually  healed. — 
(Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  431.) 

The  effects  of  the  pressure  of  aneurisms  upon  the 
hones  are  justly  regarded  as  an  unpleasant  complica- 
tion, when  they  take  place  in  an  extensive  degree,  and, 
according  to  writers,  they  may  sometimes  induce  a  ne- 
cessity for  amputation. — (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  1 17.)  However,  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  this 
description  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, informs  us  that  the  affection  of  the  bones  is 
hardly  ever  attended  with  exfoliations,  or  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  so  that  if  the  aneurism  can  be  cured,  the 
bones  will  generally  recover  their  healthy  state,  with- 
out undergoing  those  processes  wliich  take  place  in 
the  cure  of  caries  or  necrosis. — (On  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  Veins,  p.  80.)  At  the  same  time  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  where  the  tumour  has  been  allowed  to 
attain  a  large  size  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  uure  it, 
and  where  from  this  cause  both  the  neighbouring  soft 
parts  and  the  bones  have  suffered  considerably,  the 
completion  of  a  cure,  that  is  to  say,  the  full  restoration 
of  the  use  of  the  limb,  must  be  far  more  distant  than 
in  other  cases  where  the  cure  is  attempted  in  an  earlier 
stage.  Here  then  we  see  another  reason  against  the 
pernicious  doctrine  of  waiting  ibr  the  enlargement  of 
the  anastomising  vessels  in  addition  to  that  which  has 
been  urged  above. 

The  age,  constitution,  and  state  of  the  patient's 
health  are  also  to  be  considered  in  the  prognosis ;  for 
ihey  undoubtedly  make  a  great  difference  in  the  chance 
of  success  after  the  operation. 

The  operation,  however,  should  not  be  rejected  on 
account  of  the  age  of  the  patient,  if  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  other  respects  appear  to  demand  it :  for 
it  has  often  succeeded  at  very  advanced  periods  of  life. 
"  I  have  seen  several  aneurisms  cured  by  the  modern 
operation  in  patients  above  sixty  years  of  age." — 
(Hodgson,  p.  304.)  Similar  cases  have  fallen  under 
my  own  notice.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  already  noticed, 
has  operated  with  success  for  a  popliteal  aneurism  oh 


one  patient  aged  85,  and  on  another  09  years  old,  with 
the  same  favourable  result. 

When  an  aneurism  exists  in  the  course  of  the  aorta, 
the  violent  action  of  the  heart,  excited  by  an  operation 
„,  the  extremities,  may  cause  ll  to  buret,  and  prove  in- 
stantaneously fatal.  Two  eases  occurred  a  few 'yean 
ago  in  this  metropolis,  in  which  the  patients  died  from 
such  a  cause  during  operations  for  popliteal  aneurisms. 
-(See  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries  p.  306  ;  Lon- 
don Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  240  ;  and  Burns  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Heart,  p.  226.)     Were  the  co-existence  of 

the  internal  aneurism  known,  the  operat lor  the 

other  tumour  would  be  improper,  and  the  surgeon 
should  limit  the  treatment  to  palliative  means. 

Experience  proves,  however,  that  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  two  aneurisms  in  the  limb  should  not 
prevent  the  operation,  which  is  to  be  practised  at  sepa- 
rate periods.  Facts  in  support  of  this  statement  are 
quoted  by  Mr.  Hodgson.— (P.  310.) 

OF  THE    SPONTANEOUS    CURE    AND   GENERAL 
TIIEATMENT   OF    ANEURISMS. 

The  obliteration  of  the  sac  in  consequence  of  a  depo- 
sition of  lamellated  coagulum  in  its  cavity,  as  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  well  described,  is  the  mode  by  which  the 
spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism  is  in  most  instances  ef- 
li cied.  The  blood  soon  deposites  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  sac  a  stratum  of  coagulum  ;  and  successive 
depositions  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  blood  by  degrees 
lessen  the  cavity  of  the  tumour.  At  length,  the  sac  be- 
comes entirely  filled  with  this  substance,  and  the  de- 
position of  it  generally  continues  in  the  artery  on  both 
sides  of  the  sac  as  far  as  the  giving  off  of  the  next 
large  branches.  The  circulation  through  the  vessel 
is  thus  prevented  ;  the  blood  is  conveyed  by  collateral 
channels ;  and  another  process  is  instituted  whereby 
the  bulk  of  the  tumour  is  removed. —  (On  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  114.)  Such  desirable  increase  of 
the  coagulated  blood  in  the  sac  is  indicated  by  the  tu- 
mour becoming  more  solid,  and  its  pulsation  weak  or 
ceasing  altogether. 

Another  mode,  in  which  the  disease  is  spontaneously 
cured,  happens  as  follows :  an  aneurism  is  sometimes 
deeply  attacked  with  inflammation  and  gangrene;  a 
dense,  compact,  bloody  coagulum  is  formed  within  the 
vessel,  shutting  up  its  canal,  and  completely  interrupt- 
ing the  course  of  the  blood  into  the  sac.  Hence,  the 
ensuing  sphacelation  and  the  burstitig  of  the  integu- 
ments and  aneurismal  sac  are  never  accompanied  by 
a  fatal  hemorrhage ;  and  the  patient  is  cured  of  the 
gangrene  and  aneurism  if  he  has  strength  sufficient  to 
bear  the  derangement  of  the  health  necessarily  it- 
tendant  on  so  considerable  an  attack  of  inflammation 
and  gangrene. 

When  a  patient  dies  of  hemorrhage,  after  the  morti- 
fication of  an  aneurism,  it  is  because  only  a  portion  of 
the  integuments  and  sac  has  sloughed,  without  the 
root  of  the  aneurism,  and  especially  the  arterial  trunk, 
being  similarly  affected.  For  cases  illustrative  of 
this  statement,  refer  to  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arte- 
teries,  p.  103,  <fec. 

A  third  way,  in  which  an  aneurism  may  be  sponta- 
neously cured,  is  by  the  tumour  compressing  the  ar 
tery  above,  so  as  to  produce  adhesion  of  its  sides,  and 
obliteration  of  its  cavity.  This  mode  of  cure  must  be 
uncommon  :  it  has  been  adverted  to  by  Sir  E.  Home, 
Scarpa,  Dr.  John  Thomson,  and  others ;  but  some 
facts,  tending  to  prove  it,  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  and  are  published  in  his  useful  work.— (See 
p.  107,  &x.) 

A  fourth  mode  of  cure  is  illustrated  in  a  case  related 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  a  man,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  had 
an  aneurism  just  below  the  groin.  He  was  sitting  he 
fore  the  fire,  when  he  felt  something  burst  in  the  upper 
part  of  his  thigh.  On  examination  he  found  no  blood 
had  escaped,  and,  in  fact,  the  aneuri&m  bad  not  yet 
reached  the  skin,  so  as  to  be  adherent  to  it.  His  thigh, 
however,  was  enormously  swelled ;  he  was  unable  to 
use  his  limb,  and  was  put  to  bed.  For  three  days  af- 
terward a  pulsation  was  perceptible  in  the  an 
but  it  then  ceased,  and  the  size  of  the  limb  began  W 
diminish.  At  the  end  of  four  months,  the  aneurismal 
swelling  had  considerably  subsided,  he  could  use  the 
limb,  and  in  '.ess  than  six  months  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital.  He  afterward  fell  a  victim  to  the 
rupture  of  another  aneurism  in  the  abdomen.  On  ex 
animation  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  aneurism 
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In  the  thigh,  just  below  l'oupart's  ligament,  had  burst 

under  tb  ind  the  femoral  artery  had  been 

in,,  large  quantity  of  ef- 

Si  e  Lanci  i.  rol   I.  |).  430.) 

"The  surgical   treatment  of  aneurism  (says  Mr. 

s  in  the  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of 

lunicating  With  the  sac,  sot! 

,  r  is  either  entirely  pre- 
rth<  stream  which  passes  through  it  Issup- 
pUcdonl  I  tig  branches,  and  consequently 

o  much  diminished,  that 
be  tumour  is  prevented,  and  the  deposi- 
tion of  coa  i  noted.    By  the  absorption  of  its 
a ,;  contraction  of  the  sac,  the  cure 
i-  ultimatelj  Et<  lompllshed.    The  blood  is  con 

to  supply,  by  collateral 

vessels,  some  of  which,  being  graduallj  enlarged,  con- 

n  rmanent  channels  for  the  circulation     'i  he 

obliteration  of  the  artery  is  effected  by  the  excitement 

of  inflammation  in  its  cons  as  shall 

adhesion  of  its  sides.    These  objects  have 

ission  or  the  Ligature  of 

the  artery,    The  latter  method  constitutes  the  opera- 
tion for  aneurism." — (P.  165.) 
Such  are  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  cure; 

from    certain    facts,  recorded   by   Mr. 
p     Dr.  Hush,   and    other    practitioners,   that 
i    may  be  cured  by  a  surgical'operation, 
which  waa  first  suggested  by  Brasdor,  and  the  design 
of  which  Is  to  hinder  the  free  transmission  of  blood 
through  the  aneurismal  sat  bj  tying  the  artery  on  that 
which  is  most  remote  from  the  heart.     This 
practice,  however,  ia  only  allowable  in  certain  exam- 
plea,  in  which  the  applici of  a  ligature  in  the  com- 

i i  way  is  no  longer  practicable,  because  its  success 

is  much  less  certain,  as  might  easily  be  anticipated, 
since  the  plan  does  not  comprise  the  very  desirable  ob- 
ject of  directly  preventing  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  aneurismal  sue.  To  this  subject,  however,  we 
shall  presently  return. 

According  to  Scarpa,  a  complete  cure  of  an  aneu- 

be  effected,  in  whatever  part  of  the  body 

the  tumour  is  situated,  unless  the  artery  from  which 

rrism  is  derived  be,  by  nature  or  art,  oblite- 

convi  in  id  into  a  perfectly  solid  ligamentous 

substance,  for  a  cerium  extent  above  and  below  the 

.  laceration,  or  wound.    When 

aneurisms  are  cured  by  compression,  the  cure  is  never 

accomplished,  as  some  have  supposed, b]  the  pressure 

strengthening  the  dilate. t  proper  coats  of  the  artery, 

and    rest  ally   to   the    muscular   coat,  the 

power  of  propelling  the  blood  along  the  tube  of  the  ar- 
tery,  as  II  did  previouslj  to  its  supposed  dilatation. 
Petti  and  Foubert  thought,  that  the  natural  curative 
sometimes  consisted  in  a  species  of  clot,  which 
closed  the  laceration,  ulceration,  or  wound  of  the  artery, 
and  resisted  the  impulse  ol 'the  blood,  so  as  still  to  pre- 
serve the  continuity  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  the 
pervious  state  of  the  vessel.  Haller  imbibed  a  simi- 
lar sentiment  from  experiments  made  on  frogs, 

If  the  fbrogoing  statement  of  Scarpa,  respecting  the 
obliteration  of  the  tube  of  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
arten .  when  nn  aneurism  is  cured,  had  been  deii\rered 
is  what  is  the  most  common  course  of  things, 
ii  would  not  have  been  incorrect;  but  when  he  denies 
the  possibility  of  the  caliber  of  the  vessel  being  ever 
preserved,  whether  the  disease  be  cured  by  art  or  na- 
ture, he  is  exceeding  the  hounds  of  accuracy. 

Notwithstanding  aneurisms  cannot  in  general  be 
cured,  as  Scarpa  has  explained,  unless  the  artery  be 
rendered  impervious  for  some  extent  above  and  below 
the  tumour,]  believe  we  must  make  an  exc 
tins  observation  with  respect  to  the  few  aneurisms  of 
i  especially  those  of  us  arch)  which,  accord- 
ing to  th  surgery,  have  been  diminished 
and  cured  by  Valsalva's  treatment    In  such  examples, 

we  are  not  to  suppose   that    the  aorta 

rated  it  us  very  beginning;  hut  that  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  of  circulating  blood,  the  reduced  impetus 
oi  tins  fluid,  tie  ;  ration  of  the  aneurismal 

sac,  the  general  weakness  m. Ineed  ill  tile  constitution, 

and  the  increased  activity  of  the  lymphatic  system.all 

j  eil,  els  of  Valsalva's  method,  have  combined 
to  bring  aboiu  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  tumour. 

-it  is  a  common  opinion  says  Mr.  Hodgson  .that 

the  radical  cure  of  an  aneurism  cannot  take  place 
without  the  obliteration  of  the  tr'.ery  t'roiii  nliwii  tj*e 


disease  originates.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  idea, 
that  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  have  generally  been  consi- 
dered as  incurable  diseases,  and  consequently  that  so 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  their  treatment." — 
i  lie  facts,  however,  which  this  gentleman 
has  related  satisfactorily  prove,  1st,  that  a  deposi- 
tion of  coagulum  may  take  place  in  an  aneurismal  sac, 
to  such  an  extent  as  entirely  to  block  up  the  communi- 
cation between  its  cavity  and  that  of  the  artery  from 
which  its  originates;  secondly,  that  a  sac  thus  filled 
with  coagulum  cannot  prove  fatal  by  rupture ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  gradual  absorption  of  its  contents,  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  the  sac,  may  proceed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  effect  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
without  any  obstruction  taking  place  in  the  caliber  of 
the  vessel  from  which  it  originates.  See  cases  20,  21, 
22,  &C. — (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries,  &c.  p. 
119,  <kc.)  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  some  facts  are 
also  cited  from  Corvisart  —  (Essai  sur  les  Maladies  du 
Ceeur,  p.  313,  <fcc) 

A  part  of  these  cases,  it  is  true,  are  not  viewed  ex- 
actly in  this  light  by  Kreysig,  who  argues  (as  I  think, 
without  much  probability),  that  they  might  have  been 
only  adipose  swellings,  connected  with  or  formed  in, 
the  parietes  of  the  artery,  a  disease  described  by  Sten- 
zel. —  German  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  book,  p.  174.) 

That  a  punctured  artery  may  occasionally  be  healed 
in  this  manner,  Scarpa  himself  proves,  by  a  case 
which  he  examined,  where  an  aneurism  took  place 
from  the  wound  of  a  lancet  in  bleeding.  In  the  article 
Hemorrhage  we  shall  see  that  Jones's  experiments 
show  the  same  thing,  and  the  particular  circumstances 
in  which  it  may  happen.  But  the  occurrence  is  rare, 
and  Scarpa  says  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  radical 
cure,  as  the  cicatrix  is  always  found  in  a  state  ready  to 
burst  and  break,  if  the  arm  be,  by  any  accident,  vio- 
lently stretched  or  struck  where  the  wound  was  situ- 
ated. 

In  the  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurisms,  arising  from 
arteries  of  inferior  size  to  that  of  the  aorta,  repeated 
examinations  have  proved,  that  the  deposition  of  coa- 
gulum does  not  in  general  merely  fill  up  the  sac,  but 
obliterates  the  tube  of  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
disease  to  the  next  important  ramifications.  Yet  even 
here,  exceptions  probably  take  place ;  for  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  brought  forward  one  instance  in  which  a  small 
sac,  which  originated  from  the  anterior  artery  of  the 
cerebrum,  was  completely  filled  with  firm  coagulum, 
which  did  not  extend  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.— 
(On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  132.)  And  he  reports  the 
particulars  of  a  true  femoral  aneurism,  communicated 
to  him  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which,  after  the  patient's 
death,  the  femoral  artery  was  found  dilated  into  a  sac, 
which  was  lined  on  all  sides  with  very  firm  layers  of 
coagulum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  irregular  ca- 
nal, through  which  the  circulation  was  continued.  As 
the  inside  of  this  canal  presented  a  membranous  ap- 
pearance, it  was  inferred  that  the  aneurism  had  been 
cured. — (Op.  cit.  p.  134.)  Here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  if  this  case  be  correctly  reported,  viz.  if 
it  were  a  true  aneurism  by  dilatation  of  all  the  arterial 
coats,  and  the  inside  of  it  was  every  where  lined  by 
firm  layers  of  coagulum,  it  amounts  to  a  proof  that 
such  a  deposition  is  not  entirely  confined  to  aneurisms 
by  rupture,  as  Scarpa  supposes.  And,  in  addition  to 
this  fact,  I  may  mention,  as  referring  to  the  same 
question,  a  case  of  aneurism  from  dilatation  of  the  ar- 
terial coats,  observed  by  Guattani,  where  the  same  pro- 
cess took  place.  "  Arteriae  iliacie  ovalem  hanc  partem 
aneurysmaticam  polyposa  substantia  vari*  densitatis 
adeo  infarctam  essedenoteham,  ut  tunicarum  ejusdam 
forma  penitusdestructain  uniformem  massam,  spongia* 
cera  imbutse  similem,  transformata  videretur." — Hist. 
17,  Collect.  Lauth.  p.  158.) 

Whenever  the  ulcerated,  lacerated,  or  wounded  ar- 
tery is  accurately  compressed  against  a  hard  body  like 
the  bones,  it  ceases  to  pour  blood  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  sheath,  because  its  sides,  being  kept  in  firm 
contact,  for  a  certain  extent  above  and  below  the 
breach  of  continuity,  become  united  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  and  converted  into  a  solid  ligamentous 
cylinder.  Molmelli,  Guattani,  and  White  have  given 
examples  and  plates  illustrative  of  this  fact.  When 
aneurisms  get  well  spontaneously,  the  same  fact  is  ob- 
served alter  death,  as  Valsalva,  lord.  &c.  have  demon- 
strated. I  have  myself  seen,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  an  instance  in  which  a  man  had  had  a  sjtfc 
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taneonscure  of  an  aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  but  after- 
ward died  ol  hemorrhage  from  another  aneurismal 
swelling  under  the  right  Clavicle:  thearterj  on  the  left 
side  was  found  completely  impervious.  My  friend  Dr. 
Albert  had  under  his  care,  in  the  York  Hospital,  Chel- 
sea, a  dragoon,  who  recovered  spontaneously  ol  a  very 
large  aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  artery  :  the  tumour 
sloughed,  discharged  about  two  quarts  of  coagulated 
blood,  and  then  granulated  and  Snail}  healed  up.  Paoli 
relates  a  similar  termination  of  a  popliteal  aneurism. 
Moinichen  and  Guattani  relate  otlier  examples.  Hun- 
ter found  the  femoral  artery  quite  impervious  and  ob- 
literated at  the  place  where  a  ligature  had  been  applied 
fifteen  months  before.  Buyer  noticed  the  same  lad  in 
a  subject  eight  years  after  the  operation.  Petit  de- 
scribes the  spontaneous  cure  of  an  aneurism  at  the  bi- 
furcation of  the  right  carotid  :  the  subject  having  af- 
terward died  of  apoplexy,  the  vessel,  on  dissection, 
was  found  closed  up  and  obliterated  from  the  bifurca- 
tion as  far  as  the  right  subclavian  artery.  Desault  had 
an  opportunity  of  opening  a  patient,  in  whom  a  spon- 
taneous cure  of  a  popliteal  aneurism  was  just  begin- 
ning: he  found  a  very  hard  bloody  thrombus,  which 
extended  for  three  finger-breadths  within  the  tube  of 
the  artery  above  the  sac,  and  was  so  firm  as  to  resist 
injection,  and  make  it  pass  into  the  collateral  branches. 
Both  the  spontaneous  and  surgical  cures  of  aneu- 
risms have  generally  two  stages  :  in  the  first,  the  en- 
trance of  the  blood  into  the  aneurismal  sac  is  inter- 
rupted ;  in  the  second,  the  parietes  of  the  artery  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  becoming  agglutinated,  the  ves- 
sel is  converted  into  a  solid  cylinder.  This  doctrine  is 
corroborated  by  the  tumour  first  losing  its  pulsation, 
and  then  gradually  diminishing  and  disappearing. 

In  order  that  compression  may  make  the  opposite 
sides  of  an  artery  unite,  and  thus  produce  a  radical 
cure  of  an  aneurism,  Scarpa  says,  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure must  be  such  as  to  place  these  opposite  sides  in 
firm  and  complete  contact,  and  such  as  to  excite  the 
adhesive  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  artery.  The 
point  of  compression  must  also  fall  above  the  lacera- 
tion or  wound  of  the  artery ;  for  when  it  operates  be- 
low, it  hastens  the  enlargement  of  the  tumour:  and 
Scarpa  adds,  that,  in  practice,  bandages  which  are  ex- 
pulsive and  compressive  are  more  useful  for  making 
pressure  than  any  tourniquets  or  instruments,  many 
of  which  are  contrived  to  operate  without  retarding 
the  return  of  blood  through  the  veins. 

In  order  that  pressure  may  succeed,  the  coats  of  the 
vessel  at  the  place  where  it  is  made,  must  be  sufficiently 
free  from  disease  to  be  susceptible  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  When  the  arterial  coats  round  the  root 
of  the  aneurism  are  much  diseased,  Scarpa  considers 
them  as  insusceptible  of  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
although  compressed  together  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  and  even  when  tied  with  a  ligature,  which 
only  acts  by  making  circular  pressure  on  the  vessel. 

This  statement  would  appear  to  derive  confirmation 
from  the  following  fact :  Mr.  Langstaff  amputated  the 
thigh  of  a  person  seventy-five  years  of  age ;  but  the 
vessels  were  so  ossified  that  they  could  not  be  effect- 
ually tied,  and  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  generally  supposed,  says  Mr.  Lawrence, 
that  this  condition  of  the  arterial  coats  is  incompatible 
with  their  union  under  the  application  of  the  ligature 
The  opinion  should  be  received,  however,  with  some 
limitation.  In  a  man  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  bleedin^ 
took  place  nearly  a  month  after  amputation  from  the 
ossified  femoral  artery,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  was  therefore 
obliged  to  expose  and  tie,  that  vessel  again  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  hemorrhage,  when  he  foi>nd  a  hard  tube 
which  cracked  immediately  the  ligature  was  tightened  • 
the  bleeding,  however,  never  returned.— (s~ee  Med 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  0,  p.  193.;  This  case  is  mentioned' 
not  with  any  view  of  encouraging  surgeons  to  apply 
ligatures  round  diseased  portions  of  arteries,  a  thing 
which  should  always  be  avoided  when  possible  but 
to  let  them  be  aware  that  an  ossified  artery  is  some- 
times susceptible  of  being  permanently  closed,  when  a 
ligature  is  put  round  it.  With  respect  toScarpa's  idea 
of  making  pressure  operate  so  as  to  place  the  two  op- 
posite parietes  of  the  artery  at  the  mouth  or  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  completely  in  contact,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  united  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  vessel  be  obliterated,  I  should  think,  with 
Mr.  Hodgson,  that  if  pressure  will  succeed  only  under 
these  circumstances,  it  will  answer  very  seldom,  be- 


nt depo- 
rulum  will  have  taken  placeto  prevent  the 
ig  the  opposite  side  ol  the  artery  at 
the  mouth  of  the  aneurism  in  a  state  of  complete  con- 
tact— On  Diseases  of  Arteries,  &c.  p.  172.;  Possibly, 
however  Scarpa's  directions  refer  to  a  point  ol  the  ves- 
sel rattier  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  the  laminated 
coagula:  and  he  is  particular  in  recommending  the 
practice  only  where  the  aneurism  is  soft  anil  small. 

Some  advise  trying  compression  in  every  case  of 
aneurism,  whether  small,  circumscribed,  soft,  flexible, 
indolent,  or  elevated,  diffused,  hard,  and  painful.  Hut 
in  the  latter  case  Scarpa  represents  compression  as  de- 
cidedly hurtful.  He  says  also  that  every  bandage  which 
compresses  the  aneurism,  and  also  circularly  constricts 
the  affected  part,  is  always  injurious.  The  bandage, 
likewise,  which  compresses  only  the  aneurism  and  di- 
rects the  point  of  pressure  below  the  rupture  in  the 
vessel ;  that  which,  on  account  of  the  great  size,  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  depth  of  the  root  of  the  aneurism 
and  fleshy  state  of  the  surrounding  parts,  cannot  ef- 
fectually compress  the  artery  against  the  bones,  so  as  tc 
bring  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  into  contact ;  ani 
lastly,  the  compression  applied  to  a  spontaneous  aneu- 
rism, attended  with  a  steatomatous,  ulcerated,  eartlif 
disease  of  the  arterial  coats,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
more  likely  to  do  harm  than  benefit.  In  cases  of  a 
completely  opposite  description,  bandages  have  pro- 
duced, and  may  produce,  a  radical  cure,  and  should 
not  be  entirely  disused. — (Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  ed.  2, 
p.  221.) 

Guattani  first  employed  compression  systematically 
for  the  cure  of  aneurisms,  and  out  of  fourteen  cases  in 
which  he  adopted  the  plan,  four  were  cured  by  it.  Mr. 
Freer  details  other  examples ;  but,  in  general,  pressure 
has  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  tumour  itself,  a  me- 
thod less  likely  to  answer  than  that  of  making  pres- 
sure on  a  sound  part  of  the  artery.  Mr.  Freer  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  Sennfio's  instrument,  or  the 
following  method :  first,  place  a  bandage,  moderately 
tight,  from  one  extremity  of  the  limb  to  the  other ;  then 
put  a  pad  upon  the  artery,  a  few  inches  above  the  tu- 
mour; next,  surrounding  the  limb  with  a  tourniquet, 
let  the  screw  be  fixed  upon  the  pad,  having  previously 
secured  the  whole  lirnb  from  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment by  a  piece  of  board  wider  than  the  limb  itself,  by 
which  means  the  artery  only  will  be  compressed  when 
the  screw  is  tightened.  The  tourniquet  should  now  be 
twisted  till  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceases.  In  a 
few  hours  the  limb  will  become  cedematous  and  swelled, 
when  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed,  and  the  pressure 
of  a  pad  and  roller  will  afterward  be  enough.  By  ex- 
periments which  this  gentleman  made  on  the  radial 
arteries  of  horses,  these  vessels  were  found  to  become 
inflamed,  and  to  be  rendered  impervious  by  such  a  pro- 
cess.—(Freer,  p.  112.)  In  a  modem  work  Dubois  is 
stated  to  ha\  e  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  thigh  by  steady 
pressure  on  the  vessel  for  twenty-four  hours.— (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  437.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  describes  another  machine  for  com- 
pressing the  femoral  artery  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism :  it  was  used  by  Sir  W.  Blizard. 

"  The  points  of  support  for  this  instrument  were  the 
outer  part  of  the  knee  and  the  great  trochanter,  a  piece 
of  steel  passing  from  one  to  the  other;  and  to  the  mid- 
dle of  this  a  semicircular  piece  of  iron  was  fixed,  which 
projected  over  the  femoral  artery,  having  a  pad  at  its 
end  moved  by  a  screw,  by  turning  which  the  artery 
was  readily  compressed,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  aneu- 
rism stopped  without  any  interruption  to  the  circulation 
in  the  smaller  vessels."  But  although  the  patient  oil 
whom  it  was  tried  possessed  unusual  fortitude,  he  was 
incapable  of  supporting  the  pressure  of  the  instrument 
longer  than  nine  hours.— (Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol. 
8.)  Few  patients,  indeed,  can  endure  the  pressure  of 
such  instruments  a  quarter  of  this  time,  when  they  are 
put  on  sufficiently  tight  to  afford  any  chance  of  oblite- 
rating the  artery ;  and  on  account  of  the  suffering 
surgeons       Pr°dUCe'  thCy  are  rarely  uscd  by  ™<lern 

Whenever  the  treatment  by  pressure  is  attempted, 
the  plan  should  be  assisted  with  repealed  bleedme* 
spare  diet,  and  perfect  quietude  in  bed.  l),g  ahs  h£ 
also  been  sometimes  prescribed,  with  the  view  of  les- 
sening the  impetus  of  the  circulation.  It  is  likewise 
favourite  plan  with  some  practitioners  to  a 'ply  snow 
or  powdered  ice  to  the  tumour,  as  I  shall  notici  in  d J 
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scribing   Valsalva's    treatment  of  aortic   aneurisms. 

i   applications  have  been  employed  for  the 
turn   of   the  blood 
within  Hi'  consequent  obiite- 

i  i-m  and  the  artery.  Va- 
rious examples  In  which  It  baa  been  thought  to  have 
produced  a  cure  are  recorded  by  Quefin. 
Period,  de  tnte  de  Paris,  No.  :i.    Pelletan, 

CUnlque  Chlr. ;  and  Ribes,  Bulletins  de  la  PactUte  de 
Mi  d.  de  Paris,  1817,  No.  I  and  -',  p.  B84.)  The  employ- 
ment ol  Ice,  however,  Is  not  considered  proper  in  every 
case.  Breschet  says,  that  when  the  swelling  is  large, 
the  parts  very  tense,  ili.ir  texture  changed,  and  the 
skin  Han.  the  practice  is  likely  to  Moderate  the  forma- 

n if  a  slough;  and  no  confirms  a  remark  made  by 

Mr.  Hodgson,  thai  some  patients  cannot  continue  this 

i  longer  than  a  few  minutes,  while  others  find 
it  absolute!}  Insupportable—  Fr.  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's Work",  t.  1.  p,  -212— 229  ) 

i  i.i  means  most  to  be  depended  upon  for  curing 
aneurisms,  is  tying  the  artery  above  the  tumour.  This 
more  certainly  prevents  the  great  ingress  of  blood  into 

ii. I.  uh.it  is  1,11111  as  important,  more  certainly 
excites  tie-  adhesive  inflammation  within  the  tied  part 

isel,  and,  i>v   holding  the  opposite  sides  of  it 
steadilj  m  contact, brings  about  their  union,  and  an  obli- 
ol  the  tube  of  the  vessel,  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity.    The  chief  Current  Of  blood  into  the  sac  is  thus 

the  contents  ol  the  a rism  are  afterward 

gradual!}  absorbed,  and  the  tumour  dwindles  away  in 
proportion.  The  natural  course  of  the  blood  being  now 
permanently  interrupted  in  the  arterial  trunk,  it  passes 
more  copiousiv  Into  the  collateral  branches,  and  these 
enlarging  and  anastomosing  with  others  « inch  originate 

from  tie  large  arteries  beyond  the  obstruction,  the  ne- 
cessary circulation  is  carried  on.— 'See  Anastomosis 
ami  Inosculation.) 
The  ligature  of  the  superficial  femoral  artery  maybe 
i  with  the  same  confidence  of  success  as  the 
ligature  of  the  brachial  artery;  that  is,  without  any 
liar  of  destroying  the  circulation  or  depriving  the  sub- 
jacent limb  of  its  vitality.  Indeed,  the  numerous  and 
conspicuous  anastomoses  which  are  met  with  all  round 
the  knee,  correspond  exactly  with  those  which  are  ob- 
served round  the  elbow,  and  at  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
not  a  peculiarity  of  the  arteries  of  the  extre- 
mities, but  it  is  a  general  rule  which  nature  has  fol- 
lowed ill  the  distribution  of  all  the  arteries,  that  !he 
superior    trunks    communicate    with   the   inferior   by 

means  of  the  lateral  vessels.  After  the  principal  trunk 
Of  an  aiten  is  tied,  its  lateral  branches  not  only  carry 
on  the  circulation  in  the  parts  below- the  ligature,  bul 
do  so  with  greater  quickness  and  activity  than  they  did 
previously,  while  the  course  of  the  blood  was  unim- 
peded through  the  principal  trunk.  This  evidently 
arises  from  the  increased  determination  of  blood  into 
the  lateral  vessels,  as  well  as  from  the  enlargement  of 
neter  of  these  vessels.  After  the  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  while  the  blood  flows  in  a  full  stream  from 
Bcial  femoral  artery,  very  little  or  no  blood  is 
poured  out  of  the  lateral  vessels;  but  as  soon  as  thai 
arler\  is  tied,  the   blood   issues  with   impetuosity  from 

tin  small  arteries  vt  inch  run  along  within  the  vasti  and 
.  riiiaus  muscles;  and  i  Her  arteries  being 

also  tied,  the  blood  Immediately  oozes  out  from  the 
minute  arterial  \csseis  of  the  muscles  and  cellular 
membrane.  When  the  principal  trunk  of  an  artery  is 
tied,  its  lateral  branches  gradually  acijuire  a  much 
larger  diameter.  After  amputation  of  the  thigh  on  ac- 
count ol'  a  popliteal  aneurism,  the  si/.e  and  situation 
of  winch  could1  not  fail  materially  to  impede  the  course 
ol  the  blood  through  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  it 
has  often  been  remarked,  that,  although  both  the  trunk 
and  the  greater  and  smaller  branches   had  been   tied 

with  tin  |r,  the  patients  have  been  in  dan- 

•  on  account  of  the  repeated  co- 
morrhages  from  the  Innumerable  small  lateral 

i .ii  bad  become  unusuall;  enlarged.  Ill  several 
cases,  during  the  treatment,  and  especially  alter  the  ra- 
dical cure,  of  popliteal  aneurism  by  tying  the  superfi- 
cial femoral  arterj  In  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  recurrent  popliteal  arteries 

a  fell  beating  strongl)  round  the  knee.  We 
hiM.ilre.id>  noticed  that  Boyer  found  in  a  man  who 
some  years  previously  had  been  operated  on  for  a  pop- 
pica!  aneurism,  but  had  afterward  died  from  a  caries 
uf  the  tibia,  that  an  arterial  branch  which  runs  in  the 


substance  of  the  sciatic  nerve  was  dilated  so  much  as 
to  be  equal  in  diameter  to  the  radial  artery.  White, 
in  dissecting  the  arm  of  a  lady  who,  fifteen  years  be- 
fore, had  been  operated  on  for  an  aneurism  in  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  found  the  brachial  artery  obliterated  and 
converted  into  asoiid  cylinder  for  three  inches  below 
the  place  of  the  ligature,  and  as  far  as  the  division  into 
the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries;  but  the  recurrent  radial 
and  ulnar  branches  had  become  so  much  enlarged  that 
taken  together,  they  exceeded  the  size  of  the  brachial 
artery  above  the  situation  of  the  ligature.  In  the  dead 
body," it  is  found  that  an  anatomical  injection  will  pass 
more  freely  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  an  aneu- 
rismatic  than  of  a  sound  limb,  and  this  even  when  no 
vessels  are  visibly  enlarged.  Although  it  be  self-evident 
that  the  circulation  through  the  collateral  vessels  ought 
to  be  much  more  easy  and  quick  the  lower  down  the  liga- 
ture is  applied  to  the  principal  trunk  ;  yet  experience 
shows  that  this  difference  is  not  to  be  estimated  very 
high ;  for  in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  caeteris  paribus, 
the  success  is  the  same,  whether  the  femoral  artery  be 
tied  very  low  down  or  very  high  up  in  the  thigh.— 
Scarpa.) 

This  facility  of  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lateral  vessels  is  not  the  same  in  subjects  of  all  ages  ; 
and  in  the  same  subject  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  infe- 
rior as  in  the  superior  extremity.  An  age  under  forty- 
five,  and  the  operation  being  done  on  the  arm,  which 
is  nearer  the  source  of  the  circulation  than  the  lower 
extremity,  increase  the  chance  of  success.  However, 
notwithstanding  these  are  the  opinions  of  Scarpa,  and 
as  general  ones  may  not  be  incorrect,  surgeons  in  Eng- 
land now  operate  for  aneurisms  of  the  lower  extremity, 
and  on  patients  much  older  than  forty-five,  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  nothing  but  great  success 
could  inspire. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  circumstances  chiefly  pre- 
ventive of  success,  especially  in  the  popliteal  and 
femoral  aneurisms,  are  the  following:  rigidity,  atony, 
or  disorganization  of  the  principal  anastomoses,  be- 
tween the,  superior  and  inferior  arteries  of  the  harn 
and  leg ;  sometimes  depending  on  an  advanced  age,  or 
on  it  together  with  the  large  size  of  the  aneurism, 
which  by  long  continued  pressure  has  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  neighbouring  parts ;  or  sometimes  on 
steatomatous,  ulcerated,  earthy,  cartilaginous  disor- 
ganization of  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  not  con- 
lined  to  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  but  extending  a  great 
way  above  and  below  the  aneurism,  and  also  to  the 
principal  popliteal  recurrent  arteries,  tibial  arteries, 
and,  occasionally,  to  portions  of  the  whole  track  of  the 
superficial  femoral  artery.  Sometimes  the  pressure  of 
a  large  aneurism  renders  the  thigh-bone  carious.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  ligature  is  apt  to  fail  in  closing 
the  trunk  of  the  artery  ;  and,  if  it  should  succeed,  the 
state  of  the  anastomosing  vessels  will  not  admit  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  blood  being  conveyed  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb.  Hence,  when  the  patient  is 
much  advanced  in  life,  languid  and  sickly  ;  when  the 
internal  coat  of  the  artery  is  rigid,  and  incapable  of 
being  united  by  a  ligature  ;  when  the  aneurism  is  of 
long  standing  and  considerable  size,  with  caries  of  the 
os  femoris  or  tibia ;  when  the  leg  is  weak  and  cold, 
much  swelled,  heavy,  and  cedematous ;  Scarpa  consi- 
ders the  operation  contra-indicated.  I  must,  however, 
declare  in  this  place  that  I  have  seen  very  large  aneu- 
risms, as  well  as  aneurisms  in  persons  of  advanced 
age,  cured  by  the  Hunterian  plan  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital ;  and  with  respect  to  the  affection  of  the 
bones,  though  it  may  be  an  unfavourable  circumstance, 
its  consequences  are  not  so  serious  as  those  of  ordi- 
nary caries,  as  I  have  already  explained. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  artery 
for  a  certain  extent  above  and  below  the  place  of  rup- 
ture, forms  the  primary  indication  in  the  radical  cure 
of  aneurism,  whether  compression  or  the  ligature  be 
employed;  all  other  means  are  only  auxiliary.  Inter- 
nal remedies  may  be  useful,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to 
moderate  the  determination  of  the  blood  towards  the 
place  where  the  artery  has  been  tied  or  compressed. 

In  the  articles  Hemorrhage  ami  Ligature,  I  have  re- 
lated in  detail  the  effects  of  the  ligature  upon  a  tied  ar- 
terj  .  and  particularly  the  various  processes  which  arise 
from  its  application  and  terminate  in  the  permanent 
obliteration  of  the  vessel.  In  the  same  places  I  have 
explained  what  are  the  best  ligatures  for  use,  as  well 
as  the  safest  manner  of  using  tliem.   Confining  myself, 
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In  the  sequel  of  this  article,  to  what  expressly  relates 
to  aneurism,  I  shall  here  merely  annex  the  following 

general  directions,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hodgson. 

First,  The  cord  should  be  thin  and  round,  Bach  a 
ligature  being  most  likely  to  effect  a  clean  division  of 
the  interna!  and  middle  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  not 
liable  to  produce  extensive  ulceration  or  sloughing. 

Secondly,  The  ligature  should  be  tight,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  complete  division  of  the  internal  and  middle 
coais,  and  to  prevent  its  detachment,  it  being  almost 
impossible,  even  with  the  thinnest  ligature,  entirely  to 
cut  through  a  healthy  artery. 

Thirdly,  The  vessel  should  be  detached  from  its  con- 
nexions only  to  sueb  an  extent  as  is  necessary  lor  the 
passage  of  the  ligature  underneath  it. 

Fourthly,  The  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound 
Should  be  promoted  by  all  such  means  as  are  known 
to  promote  that  process  in  general.— (On  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  p.  225,  226.) 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  upon  brutes,  to 
ascertain  the  operation  of  the  ligature,  Dr.  Jones  arrived 
at  a  fact  which  offered  the  probability  of  leading  to  an 
improvement  in  the  operation  lor  aneurism. — (Treatise 
on  Hemorrhage,  chap.  3.,  When  a  small,  firm  ligature 
is  applied  to  an  artery,  it  causes  a  division  of  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats;  and  if  it  be  afterward  removed, 
an  effusion  of  lymph  takes  place  between  the  cut  sur- 
faces into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  If  several  divisions 
of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  be  thus  effected  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  other,  the  effusion  of  lymph  was  found 
by  Dr.  Jones  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  obliterate 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  C.  Hut- 
chison tied  the  brachial  arteries  of  two  dogs,  and  re- 
moved the  ligatures  immediately  after  their  applica- 
tion :  in  both  instances,  as  he  assures  us,  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  operation. —  See  Practical  Obs.  in  Sur- 
gery, p.  103. )  If,  immediately  after  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  the  ligature  should  be  removed,  and  yet  t lie 
vessel  become  obliterated,  it  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous, as  there  would  then  be  left  in  the  wound  no 
extraneous  substance  to  prevent  its  union,  or  promote 
secondary  hemorrhage  by  extending  the  sloughing  or 
Ulcerative  process  too  far.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
success  has  not  attended  the  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ment by  others.  Mr.  Hodgson  tried  it,  hut  the  artery 
did  not  become  impervious. —  See  Experiments  A  and 
B,  p.  228,  229,  of  this  gentleman's  work.)  Mr.  Ihil- 
rymplc  of  Norwich  made  the  experiment  not  less  than 
seven  times  on  horses,  and  three  times  on  sheep,  and 
failed  in  every  instance  to  obtain  the  same  result  as 
Dr.  Jones.  Not  only  was  no  coagulum  formed,  but 
even  when  the  animal  had  been  suffered  to  live  until 
the  thirteenth,  fifteenth,  and  eighteenth  days  after  the 
operation,  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  not  found  oblite- 
rated. In  each  case,  indeed,  its  caliber  was  contracted ; 
but  it  was  still  capable  of  transmitting  a  lessened 
column  of  blood.—  Travers,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  442.  i  Thus  it  appears,  that  an  effusion  of  lymph  is 
an  invariable  consequence  of  the  operation,  and  as  Mr. 
Travels  has  observed,  the  want  of  union  is  therefore 
owing  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel  not  being 
retained  in  a  state  of  contact,  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
adhesion.  The  presence  of  the  ligature  in  the  common 
mode  of  its  application  effects  this  object ;  and  for  the 
success  of  Dr.  Jones's  experiment  it  appeared  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  opposite  sides  of  the  wounded  vessel 
should  be  retained  in  contact,  until  their  adhesion  was 
sufficiently  accomplished  to  resist  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  tube.  This  object  might  probably 
be  effected  by  compression  ;  but  the  inconveniences 
attending  such  a  degree  of  pressure  as  would  retain 
the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  in  contact  at  the  bottom 
of  a  recent  wound  are  too  great  to  admit  its  employ- 
ment. It  occurred  to  Mr.  Travers,  that  if  a  ligature 
were  applied  to  an  artery,  and  suffered  to  remain  only 
a  few  hours,  the  adhesion  of  the  wounded  surfaces 
would  be  sufficiently  accomplished  to  ensure  the  obli- 
teration of  the  canal ;  and  by  the  removal  of  the  liga- 
ture at  this  period,  the  inconveniences  attending  its 
slay  would  be  obviated.  The  danger  produced  by  the 
residence  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery  arises  from  the 
irritation  which  as  a  foreign  body  if  produces  in  its 
coats.  Ulceration  has  never  been  observed  to  com- 
mence in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  appli- 
cation of  a  ligature  ;  while  it  is  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  lymph  is  in  a  favourable  state  for  organization  in 


1,  h  than  six  hours,  in  a  wound  the  sides  of  which  are 
preserved  in  contact.— (Jones,  ch,  4,  eatp.  1.)  it  it  be 
sufficient  therefore,  to  ensure  their  adhesion  that  the 
wounded  coats  of  an  artery  be  kept  in  contact  by  a 
Ljeatureonlj  three  or  four  hours,  ulceration  and  slough- 
toe  may  in  a  great  degree  be  obviated  by  promoting 
the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound.  Justrft 
this  reasoning,  Mr.  Travers  performed  several  experi- 
ments by  which  he  ascertained  that  if  a  h| 
kept  si\  two,  or  even  one  hour  upon  the  carotid  artery 
of  a  horse  and  then  removed,  the  adhesion  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  effect  the  permanent  obliteration 
of  the" canal.  It  appeared  probable,  that  the  same  re- 
sult would  be  obtained  upon  the  healthy  artery  of  a 
human  subject.— (See  Travers's  Obs.  in  Med.  Cliir. 
Trans,  vol  4,  and  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  228,  et  seq.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  performed  one  operation  for  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  efficacy 
of  such  a  method  on  the  human  subject.  He  com- 
pletely stopped  the  flow  of  blood  for  thirty-twc 

and  then  removed  the  ligature ;  but  the  pulsations  of 
the  tumour  commenced  again.  He  next  applied  the 
ligature  forty  hours  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
no  pulsation  recurred  on  the  ligature  being  taken 
away.  On  the  twelfth  day,  however,  a  considerable 
bleeding  took  place,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take  up 
the  vessel  anew. 

Mr.  C.  Hutchison  tried  this  method,  as  modified  by 
Mr.  Travers,  in  an  operation  which  he  performed  for  a 
popliteal  aneurism  in  a  sailor,  in  Nov.  1813.  A  double 
ligature  was  passed  under  the  femoral  artery.  The 
ligatures  were  tied  with  loops  or  slip  knots,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  vessel  being  left  undivided 
between  them.  All  that  now  remained  of  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  tumour  was  a  slight  undulatory  motion. 
Nearly  six  hours  having  elapsed  from  the  application  of 
the  ligatures,  the  wound  was  carefully  opened,  and 
the  ligatures  untied  and  removed  without  the  slightest 
disturbance  of  the  vessel.  In  less  than  half  a  minute 
afterward  the  artery  became  distended  with  blood, 
and  the  pulsations  in  the  tumour  were  as  strong  as 
they  had  been  before  the  operation.  Mr.  Hutchison 
then  applied  two  fresh  ligatures;  hemorrhage  after- 
ward came  on  ;  amputation  was  performed,  and  the 
patient  died. — (See  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  102, 
&c.)  Now,  as  Mr.  Hutchison  chose  to  apply  other 
ligatures  on  finding  that  the  pulsation  returned,  the 
above  case  only  proves  that  the  artery  is  not  oblite- 
rated in  about  six  hours,  and  we  are  left  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  grand  quesiion,  namely,  whether  the 
vessel  would  have  become  obliterated  by  the  effusion 
of  coagulating  lymph  and  the  adhesive  inflammation, 
notwithstanding  the  return  of  circulation  through  it. 
As  for  the  hemorrhage  which  occurred,  I  think  it  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  disturbance  and 
irritation  which  the  artery  must  have  sustained  in  the 
proceedings  absolutely  necessary  for  the  application  of 
not  less  than  four  ligatures,  and  the  removal  of  two  of 
them.  According  to  my  ideas  only  one  ligature  ou?ht 
to  have  been  used,  and  none  of  the  artery  detached. 
We  also  have  no  description  of  the  sort  of  ligatures 
which  were  employed  ;  an  essential  piece  of  informa- 
tion in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
ceding method.  The  application,  removal,  and  reappli- 
( ;ii ion  of  ligatures  are  not  consistent  with  the  wise 
principles  inculcated  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  and  have 
in  more  instances  than  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, brought  on  ulceration  of  the  artery,  and  hemor- 
rhage. 

The  limits  of  this  work  prevent  me  from  entering 
into  the  particulars  of  the  very  interesting  experiments 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Travers,  upon  the  arteries  of  ani- 
mals, tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  earliest  period 
when  a  ligature  might  be  removed  from  an  artery, 
without  any  risk  of  the  vessel  not  being  duly  oblite- 
rated. A  full  detail  of  them  mav  be  seen  in  another 
woik  (See  Med.  Chir. Trans,  vol.4  and  0  ,  and  others, 
in  relation  to  the  same  question,  may  likewise  be  pe- 
rused to  Scarpa's  appendix  to  his  great  work  on  aneu- 
rism.—(Memona  sulla  Legatura  delle  principal!  Arterie 
degli  Atti  &.c  fol.  Pavia,  1817.)  The  eases  above 
related,  and  other  considerations,  long  ago  satisfied  me 
that  flattering  as  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Jones  was.  the 
plan  ol  removing  the  ligature  previouslj  to  its  natural 
separation  would  never  answer  in  the  operation  for 
i  the  cure  of  aneurism,  unless  either  an  obliteration  of 
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the  arterial  tube  would   follow  with  reasonable  cer- 
the  taking  awaj  of  toe  ligature  directly  after  it 
:  M,i<il  the  inner  coats  of 
,  or.  at  all  events,  unless  the  ligature  could 
be  withdl  minate  period,  when  either  the 

teration  would  surely  ensue,  or  be  already 
.  and  all  this  with  such  regularity  and  infal- 
libility in  every  ease,  that  the  Burgeon  would  have  no 
chance  of  being  called  upon  to  apply  anothi 

;  ttion,  ur  disturb  the  artery  in  any  kind 

whatsoever. 

Mi.  Travels,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry',  in 

which  In-  evinced  a  full  determination  to  be  guided  bj 

no  motive  but  the  love  of  truth,  al  length  tried  the  tem- 

ature  In  a  ease  of  brachial 

aneurism,  win  b  !i: Feb,  II,  1817.    The 

artery  was  tied  an  Inch  and  a  half  above  the  bend  of 
i  ligature.    The  pulsation  in  the 

radial  a.  i  '•     ( )n  the  Kith,  at  four 

o'clock  In  'inre  was  removed  with 

i,  nliv,  after  bavins    remained  on   the  artery 

fifty  hours.    No  pulsation  ensued  in  the  vessel  below 

i  id  been  applied,  and  the 

iv  completely  bui  cessful. 
On  the  23th  November,  1817, in  a  ease  of  popliteal 

,..  Mr  Travers  tied  the  femoral  artery  at  one 
o'clock.  On  the  29th, at  four  in  the  afternoon, the  liga- 
ture was  removed  without  dilliculty  after  having  been 
on  the  vessel  twenty-seven  hours.  At  this  period  n° 
pulsation  could  befell  in  the  sac;  but  at  seven  in  the 
eveningafaint  pulsation  was  perceptible.  On  the  30th, 
iiion,  though  very  distinct,  was  less  strong 
Hi. m  before  the  operation,    on  the  2d,  3d,  and  (ith  of 

ler  the  pulsation  is  described  as  still  continuing. 
On  the  latter  day  pressure  was  applied  by  means  of  a 
roller  from  below  the  knee  to  the  groin,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  a  month,  during  which  time  the  pulsation 
in  the  sac  evidently  became  more  feeble.  On  the  10th 
Of  January  the  tumour  became  tense  and  severely  pain- 
ful, and  no  pulsation  in  It  could  be  distinguished.  The 
nexl  day  the  swelling  was  more  diffused  and  less  pro- 
1111111111;  and  on  the  12th,  as  the,  disease  underwent 
ni>  amendment,  Mr.  Travers  tied  the  artery  again  about 

two  inches  above  the  place  where  the  former  ligature 

had  been    applied.     The   next  day  tile  pain  bad  dimi- 
nished    The  ligature  wasafterward  allowed  to  sepa- 
of  Itself;  and  the  case  went  on  favourably  to  the 
cure.     According  to  Mr.  Travers,  the  first  of  these  cases 

tend  tance  of  the  ligature  upon 

the  artery  for  a  period  of  fifty  hours,  as  certainlyand 
completely  answers  the  purposeofits  application,  as 
if  allowed  to  remain  until  thrown  off  by  the  natural 
process, 

In  the  see I  case,  Mr.  Travers  infers  from  the  sus- 
pension of  p .and  the  diminished  strength  of  the  pul- 
sation, fir  a  month  atler  the  application  of  the  tempo- 
rary ligature,  that  a  degree  of  impediment  to  the  current 
ol  blood  in  the  artery  had  been  produced;  circumstances 
winch   oine   led   bun  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  cure 

of  the  aneurism  was  gradually  accomplishing.  At 
length,  however,  the  increase  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
aggravation  of  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms,  dis- 
pelled Buch  expectation,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  tie  the  femoral  artery  a  second  time,  and  adopt  the 
common  mode. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  about  this  case  on  which 
the  author  does  not  particularly  dwell,  though  they 
require  consideration,  ere  one  can  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment ot  the  accuracy  of  one  of  his  positions,  "that  non- 
BUlaaaon  of  the  sac  is  a  sign  auspicious  or  otherwise, 
smiplv  as  it  stands  connected  with  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ol  hulk  and  pain."-  Med.  Chir  Trans,  vol.  9,  p. 
The  first  question  is,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  sudden  accession  of  pain,  the  absence  of  pulsation, 
the  increase  of  the  swelling,  and  the  other  changes 
which  happened  on  the  10th  of  January?  Judging 
from  the  particulars  given,  I  should  say  that  at  this 
period  the  aneiirisinal  sac  gave  way,  and  the  disease 
changed  from  the  circumscribed  into  the  diffused  firm  ; 
an  alteration  which  would  account   lor  the  pulsation 

being  entirelj  lost,  the  increase  ofpaio,  and  the  exb 
of  i  fee.    Now  although  the  circumstance 

of  i  way,  or  tin-  increase  ^'  pain,  swell- 

ing. A.-,  on   the  10th  of  January,  may  be  taken  as  an 
ament,    that    the    application   of    the    ligature   lor 
twenty  -seven  hours  had  failed  m  producing  obstruction 
enough  ui  the  vessel  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  dis- 


ease, we  ought  to  remember  that  at  tie  time  when 
happened,  a  trial  ef  pressure  was  mak- 
ing to  which  one  might  impute  the  change  of  the  aneu- 
rism from  the  circumscribed  to  the  diffused  form  with 
quite  as  much  probability,  as  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
sac  by  blood  sent  into  it  through  the  imperfectly  obli- 
terated artery.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
the  second  operation  was  done  when  no  puisation  ex- 
isted in  the  swelling  ;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  case 
would  have  been  doubly  interesting,  had  the  artery  not 
been  tied  a  second  time  until  circumstances  had  un- 
equivocally proved  that  this  cessation  of  pulsation,  at- 
tended as  it  was  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the 
tumour,  would  not  ultimately  have  ended  in  the  cure 
of  the  disease. 

Here,  however,  I  may  be  speaking  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  an  experimenter  whose  curiosity  has  not  been 
fully  satisfied  than  as  a  surgeon,  who  should  always 
be  governed  by  the  paramount  consideration  of  extri- 
cating Ins  patient  from  danger;  and  this  will  appear 
the  more  likelv  when  I  add  that  my  mind  has  long 
been  made  ur>  about  the  inexpediency  of  the  temporary 
ligature  as  an  innovation  in  surgery.  The  last  case 
induced  Mr.  Travers  to  relinquish  the  temporary  liga- 
ture ;  and  among  other  reflections  which  incline  him 
to  give  up  the  practice,  he  candidly  states,  "  that  the 
adhesive  union  is  prevented  by  the  enclosure  of  a  fo- 
reign body  in  the  wound  long  before  suppuration  has 
commenced.  Suppuration  is  as  certain  to  take  place, 
though  the  ligature  be  removed  after  a  few  hours,  as  if 
it  were  left  to  be  cast  off;  and  the  granulating  process 
is  more  languidly  performed  after  an  interruption  in 
its  early  stage,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  obstacle 
to  union,  than  where  no  such  interruption  has  been 
given,  and  the  obstacle  has  been  removed  by  nature's 
own  means.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  theory  which, 
in  removing  the  ligature  within  a  given  time,  proposed 
the  double  advantage  of  a  quicker  as  well  as  a  surer 
process,  fails  in  both  points  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  practice  upon  the  human  subject." — (.See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.9,  p.  416,  417.) 

We  have  seen  that  when  a  temporary  ligature  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  brachial  artery  fifty  hours,  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Travers,  pulsation  in  the  aneuris- 
mal  tumour  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  did  not  return, 
and  the  disease  was  cured ;  but  that  in  another  instance 
where  the  ligature  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  femoral  artery  only  twenty-seven  hours,  a  feeble 
pulsation  was  renewed  a  few  hours  afterward  in  a 
popliteal  aneurism,  and  as  the  swelling  became  painful 
and  more  diffused  some  weeks  after  this  experiment, 
though  no  pulsation  could  then  be  perceived,  the  femoral 
artery  was  tied  a  second  time,  and  the  ligature  left  to 
separate  in  the  usual  manner. 

Hut  from  a  case  more  recently  published  it  would 
seem  that  the  employment  of  a  temporary  ligature  for 
only  twenty-four  hours  on  the  femoral  artery,  may 
obliterate  the  vessel,  and  accomplish  the  cure  of  a  pop- 
liteal aneurism.  The  patient  was  a  seafaring  man, 
aged  32  ;  and  the  operator,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Caernarvon  ; 
Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Carrey,  other  surgeons  of  that 
town,  being  present  at  the  application,  and  also  at  the 
removal  of  the  ligature.  No  pulsation  recurred  in  the 
tumour ;  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought  toge- 
ther with  adhesive  plaster ;  and  in  eleven  days  the 
part  was  quite  healed. —  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p. 
100.)  This  is  the  strongest  case,  I  believe,  which  has 
been  adduced  in  support  of  the  use  of  the  temporary 
ligature,  whether  we  consider  the  little  time  which  it 
was  applied,  the  permanent  cessation  of  all  pulsation, 
the  quickness  with  which  the  wound  healed,  or  the 
complete  recovery  of  the  use  of  the  limb;  for  when 
the  patient  was  met  six  months  after  the  operation, 
"  he  could  go  to  the  rnast  head  with  as  great  facility 
as  at  any  period  of  his  life."  This  fact  proves  also 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  irregularity  in  the  period  when 
the  temporary  ligature  may  be  removed  without  the 
pulsation  in  the  tumour  below  the  constricted  part  ever 
returning.  Whether  the  variety  is  to  be  referred  to 
temperament,  the  kind  of  ligature  used,  its  greater 
tightness  in  one  case  than  another,  or  other  circum- 
stances, is  not  at  present  determined. 

The  greatest  advocate  which  this  practice  has  gained 
is  Scarpa,  whose  sentiments,  however,  about  the  most 
advantageous  form  of  ligatures,  and  mode  of  applying 
them  in  cases  of  aneurism,  are  very  much  at  variance 
with  what  is  inculcated  by  the  best  and  most  expo- 
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fienced  surgeons  in  this  country.  Instead  of  using  a 
fine  ligature,  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  thread, 
twine,  or  silk,  he  employs  a  cord  consisting  of  from 
four  to  six  threads,  according  to  (he  size  of  the  artery 
which  is  to  he  tied;  and  instead  of  aiming  expresslj  al 
the  division  of  the  internal  coats  of  the  vessel  with  his 
ligature,  as  the  generality  of  English  surgeons  dc,  for 
reasons  explained  in  another  part  of  this  work  (See 
Hemorrhage),  he  prefers  a  largish  ligature,  and  inter- 
poses between  the  artery  and  the  knot  a  small  cj  Under 
of  linen  spread  with  ointment,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel  from  being  divided. 
His  reasons  for  this  practice  may  be  explained  in  a 
few  words  :  he  admits  that  whenever  there  is  a  concur- 
rence of  all  the  circumstances  capable  of  inducing  in 
the  tied  artery  the  proper  degree  of  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, above  and  below  the  place  where  a  single  circular 
ligature  has  been  applied,  this  method  is  adequate  to 
produce  a  speedy  and  steady  closure  of  the  arterial  tube. 
But,  says  he,  it  sometimes  happens,  al  least  in  man,  that 
the  pressure  made  by  the  circular  ligature  produces  the 
ulcerative  process  more  quickly  in  the  artery  than  the 
adhesive  inflammation.  In  fact,  the  circular  ligature 
ulcerates  the  artery  in  general  about  the  third  day  alter 
the  operation  ;  and  the  adhesive  inflammation  does  not 
always  complete  ics  course  in  this  period  of  time. 
During  this  delay  of  the  adhesive  inflammation,  the 
ulcerative  process,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
ligature,  attacks  more  quickly  even  than  surgeons  ge- 
nerally suppose,  the  external  cellular  sheath  of  the 
artery,  and  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the  yet  per- 
vious vessel — and  this  of  course  with  increased  quick- 
ness, when  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  are  already 
divided  by  the  ligature.  The  dangers  of  non-adhesion 
and  too  rapid  ulceration  of  the  artery,  Scarpa  thinks, 
are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  by  preserving  undi- 
vided all  the  three  coats  of  the  vessel  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ligature  ;  and  hence  his  partiality  to  larger 
ligatures  than  are  now  used  by  the  best  surgeons  in 
England,  and  to  the  interposition  of  a  cylinder  of  linen 
between  the  knot  and  the  vessel,  as  recommended  by 
Pare,  Heister,  and  Platner.  If,  however,  he  has  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  simple  circular  ligature  has 
frequently  failed  in  England,  because  other  innovations 
have  been  occasionally  substituted  for  it,  and  because 
we  should  not  have  sought  for  a  better,  if  we  had  al- 
ready had  the  best,  how  much  more  vulnerable  is  his 
own  practice  on  a  similar  principle ;  since,  generally 
speaking,  it  has  not  retained  half  so  many  approvers 
as  they  who  still  express  their  preference  to  other 
methods,  and  more  especially  to  the  use  of  a  single 
ligature,  uncomplicated  with  other  e\traneous  sub- 
stances !  Is  it  probable,  he  asks,  that  the  single  cir- 
cular ligature,  which  was  formerly  used  with  doubtful 
success  by  the  greatest  surgeons,  should  not  have  be- 
come, as  is  pretended,  the  most  certain  means  of  pre- 
venting secondary  hemorrhage?  •' It  is  now  wished 
(says  he)  to  ascribe  the  failures  of  Mr.  Hunter  and  of 
many  other  operators,  not  to  the  circular  ligature,  but  to 
the  improper  treatment  of  the  wound  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  the  introduction  into  it  of  lint,  and  more 
especially  to  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  ligature  of 
reserve."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  argued  by  Scarpa, 
that  though  Mr.  Hunter,  after  his  first  trials,  simplified 
the  local  treatment,  though  all  skilful  surgeons  merely 
covered  the  wound  with  a  pledget  of  soft  ointment,  and 
most  of  them  omitted  the  reserve-ligature,  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  reforms,  secondary  hemorrhage  alter 
the  use  of  a  simple  circular  ligature  was  not  rendered 
less  frequent.—  On  Aneurism,  p.  23,  ed.  2.)  With 
respect  to  the  latter  general  assertion,  its  incorrectness 
may  be  learned  by  reference  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's own  operations,  and  by  going  into  the  principal  hos- 
pitals of  this  metropolis,  where  the  use  of  a  simple  cir- 
cular ligature  for  tne  cure  ot  aneurisms  very  rarely 
fails,  as  far  as  secondary  hemorrhage  is  concerned. 
Why  then  did  the  operation  more  frequently  fail  here 
in  former  times  ?  The  answer  is  plain  :  the  kind  of 
ligature  now  employed  in  England  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  what  was  used  in  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  or  even 
to  what  was  here  in  fashion  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
And  besides  the  universal  rejection  of  ligatures  of 
reserve,  practitioners  now  have  a  more  thorough  com- 
prehension of  what  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  opera- 
tion, have  a  just  fear  of  separating  and  disturbing  the 
artery  too  much,  know  how  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tage of  closing  the  wound,  and  attach  due  importance 


to  the  choice  of  smaller  or  more  eligible  ligatures  • 
see  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature.)  When,  therefore, 
Scarpa  supposes,  thai  in  England  the  practicewith  tfaa 
circular  ligature  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism  is  ma- 
terially the  same  now  as  heretofore,  and  that  secondary 
hemorrhage  is  as  frequent,  he  has  not  availed  himself 
of  all  the  information  on  this  subject,  which  lie  mlgbl 
have  acquired  from  Mr.  Wishart,  the  able  translator 
of  his  writings  on  aneurism,  or  from  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Hodgson's  valuable  treatise. 

In  au  equality  of  circumstances,  conducive  to  the 
success  of  the  Hunterian  operation,  Scarpa  thinks, 
that  the  fact  is  not  proved,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be,  that 
the  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  ar- 
tery does  excite  the  adhesive  inflammation  and  union 
of  the  artery  more  effectually  than  is  done  by  the  sim- 
ple compression  and  close  contact  of  its  two  opposite 
internal  parietes  in  a  sound  and  uninjured  state.  This 
remark  is  partly  true,  and  partly  incorrect,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  involves  a  question  which  must  be  defer- 
red till  we  come  to  the  article  Hemorrhage.  The  truth 
in  the  observation  is,  that  an  artery  may  generally  be 
rendered  impervious  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  com- 
pressing its  opposite  parietes  steadily  and  firmly  to- 
gether (or  a  certain  time,  without  dividing  its  inner 
coats :  the  inaccuracy  of  it  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 
surgeons  have  no  instrument  nor  contrivance  mot  ex- 
cepting even  the  ligature  of  four  or  six  threads,  with 
the  interposition  of  the  cylinder  of  linen  spread  with 
ointment),  which  can  retain  the  opposed  undivided 
surfaces  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessels  closely  to- 
gether in  the  manner  commended  by  Scarpa,  and  for 
the  due  time,  without  the  objection  of  denuding  more 
of  the  artery  than  need  be  done  in  the  application  of 
a  small  ligature ;  or  without  the  serious  inconveni- 
ence and  risk  necessarily  attending  the  introduction 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  into  the 
wound  than  is  desirable,  with  the  view  of  averting  all 
chance  of  the  ulceration  of  the  artery  reaching  beyond 
prudent  limits.  And  when  metallic  instruments  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  objections  not  less  real  are 
incurred,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly  ex- 
plained. 

Scarpa  considers  that  his  mode  of  ligature  ought  to 
be  preferred,  as  combining  the  triple  advantage  of 
preserving  entire  all  the  three  coats  of  the  artery ;  of 
exciting  quickly,  and  in  a  proper  degree,  the  adhesive 
inflammation  in  them  ;  and  of  retarding,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ulcerative  process  of  the  arterial  tube. 

Partly  impressed,  however,  with  the  truth  of  the  te- 
nets laid  down  by  Dr.  Jones  (see  Hemorrhage),  Scarpa 
enjoins  attention  to  the  following  rules:  1.  Not  to  in- 
sulate and  detach  the  artery  any  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary for  allowing  a  ligature  to  be  passed  around  it. 
2.  Not  to  let  the  cylinder  of  linen  exceed  a  line  in  length, 
or  a  little  more,  above  and  below  the  breadth  of  the  tape 
which  is  about  a  line  for  the  large  arteries  of  the 
extremities.  3.  That  the  ligature  be  not  too  tight. 
4.  And  that  it  be  never  applied  immediately  below  the 
origin  of  a  large  lateral  branch.—  i  See  Scarpa  on  Aneu- 
rism, p.  44,  ed.  2.) 

Some  farther  consideration  of  Scarpa's  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  ligature  will  be  introduced  in  the  article 
Hemorrhage;  and  I  now  proceed  to  notice  his  senti- 
ments concerning  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  removing  the  ligature  in  cases  of  aneurism,  as 
soon  as  the  tube  of  the  vessel  has  been  obliterated  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  From  the  facts  recorded 
by  Scarpa,  it  is  inferred,  that  with  the  kind  of  ligature 
and  the  cylinder  of  linen  used  in  his  practice,  the  clo- 
sure of  the  artery  by  the  adhesive  inflammation  and 
the  two  internal  coagula  is  sufficiently  far  advanced 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation  to  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  blood  ;  and  hence  (says  he)  there  is 
no  rational  motive  for  waiting  beyond  this  time  for  the 
■spontaneous  separation  of  the  ligature,  or  for  allowing 
it,  by  its  farther  presence,  to  ulcerate,  and  even  open 
the  artery  at  the  principal  point  of  adhesion.  He  then 
comments  on  the  advantages  to  the  wound,  derived 
rom  the  removal  of  all  extraneous  matter  from  it  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  With  respect  to  tne  general 
period  of  such  removal,  however,  he  makes  one  excep- 
tion viz.  the  case  of  great  and  evident  debility  from 
sickly  constitution,  or  very  advanced  age,  as  it  is  ob- 
served, that  in  such  patients,  the  reunion  of  a  simple 
wound  is  frequently  protracted  to  the  sixth  day.  In 
cases  of  this  description,  Scarpa  recommends  delaying 
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the  removal  of  the  ligature  to  the  completion  of  the 
tilth  or  sixth  day,  but  under  the  express  condition  that 
in.-  ligature  baa  bi  i  n  applied  with  the  interposition  of 
ii  [■  proved,  that  a  common 
circular  ligature  caueea  ulceration  of  the  artery  before 
tin-  third  day,  and  It  is  not  till  the  sixth  day,  that  toe 
external  coat  of  the  vessel  begins  to  ulcerate,  when 
the  other  modification  of  the  ligature  is  adopted  — 

•  supports  the  preceding  advice  by  four  cases, 
in  whirh  his  kind  of  ligature  was  applied,  and  with- 
drawn ai  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  the  ar- 
terial tube  obliterated.     However,  I  do  not  think,  that 
in  England,  these  rases,  when  minutely  and  attentively 
'I,  will  he  regarded  as  inducements  to  per- 
severe in  the  DM  "I  temporary  ligatures.     In  every  in- 
stance the  wound  is  described  a.s  suppurating,  and 
sometimes  plentifully.    In  one,  the  foot  mortified,  and 
amputation  became  necessary.    In  another,  the  very 
the  disturbance  of  removing  the  ligature,  the 
i-.eil  with  erysipelas,  and  on  the  eighth 
day  the  wound  Is  represented  as  being  foul,  and  the  ery- 
sipelas not  jrel  cured. 

Independently  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  period  when 
the  arterial  tube  is  closed  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion in  various  patients,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  dis- 
turbanoe  Of  the  vessel  and  wound,  by  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  the  loosening  and  removal  of  the  ligature,  will 
ever  form  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  practice. 
Scarpa  appears  to  have  some  apprehension  of  this  kind 
himself;  tor  he  remarks,  "In  the  act  of  removing  the 
ligature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  of  great  consc- 
iliat  the  artery  he  not  rudely  handled  or 
stretched.  Ami,  indeed,  if.  on  untying  the  running 
knot,  the  .subjacent  knot  could  be  with  the  same  fa- 
eihtv  untied,  we  could  not  wish  lor  a  better  mode  of 
performing  this  part  of  the  operation.  But  the  knot, 
although  a  simple  one,  Is  not  so  readily  untied  as  the 
running  knot,  on  account  of  the  moisture  with  which 
the  threads  forming  the  ligature  are  soaked,  or  because 
the  ligature  has  been  previously  waxed." — (P.  64,  ed. 
(act,  his  apprehensions  then  lead  him  to  sug- 
gest the  scheme  of  placing,  previously  to  making  the 
Enot,  a  thread  longitudinally  on  Bach  sale  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  at  the  tune  of  removing  the  ligature,  the 
threads  are  to  lie  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  in  order 

to  undo  the  knot,  without  displacing  or  stretching  the 

arter) .    Thus,  Instead  of  one  small  ligature,  which  is 

all  tiial  an  English  surgeon  leaves  ill  the  wound, 
Scarps  recommi  mis  his  ligature  of  four  or  six  threads, 
a  roll  of  linen,  and  two  other  threads;  a  quantity  of 
extraneous  substanoes,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source 
us  Irritation  and  mischief  i  shall  therefore 
take  leave  of  the  proposal  of  removing  the  ligature  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  any  other  particular  day, 
with  expressing  in\  belief,  that  if  there  were  only  the 
following  objection  to  the  plan,  it  would  never  be 
adopted  in  this  country;  namely,  the  advocates  for 
tins  practice  aro  necessarily  obliged  to  renounce  the 
Infinite  advantage  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
together  directly  after  the  operation.  Had  the  sug- 
gestion of  l>r.  Jones  proved  invariably  correct,  and  the 
ligature  admitted  of  being  withdrawn  Immediately 
after  the  inner  coals  of  the  vessel  had  been  divided  by 
it.  the  ease  would  have  been  very  different,  as  there 
would  then  have  been  no  foreign  body  at  all  left  in  the 
wound  :  the  parts  might  have  been  immediately  brought 
together  with  the  greatest  chance  of  union  by  the  first 
Intention,  and  do  subsequent  disturbance,  either  of  the 
artery  or  of  the  wound,  would  have  been  incurred. 

il  practice  which  I  shall  notice,  is  thai  of  ap- 
plying two  ligatures  to  the  artery,  and  cutting  it 
through  m  the  interspace.  This  suggestion  may  be 
said  lo  be  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Celsus,  who  has 
adv  Issd  the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of 
a  wounded  artery  ;    "  Ome    Uteris)   sanglunem    fun- 

dunt  apprshendends,  circaque  id  quod  ictum  est  duo- 
bus  ions  dellgandte  intercidendaeque  sunt,  ui  in  Be  ipsa? 
ooeant,  et  nihuominus  ora  reclusa  habeant."— (De  Me- 

lb.  5,  c.  80,  $  81.)  The  fact  is  curious,  though 
1  mention  it  without  the  least  intention  of  detracting 
from  the  great  merits  of  several  modern  surgeons, 
hat  the  Qreeka  were  acquainted  with  the  practice, 
lately  recommended,  of  tying  and  dividing  the  trunk 
of  (he  artery  h  luiuoiir.  as  will  appear 

from  the  following  extract :—  rEtius,  i.  s  nn.  Tetr.  4, 
cap.  10.)    At  vero  iiuod  in  cubiti  ewitate  lit  aneurismaj 


hoc  modo  per  chirurgiam  aggredimur:  primum  arterta 
superne1  ab  ala  ad  cubitum  per  internam  brachii  parte 
smiplicem  sectionem,  tnbus,  aut  quatuor  digitis  infra 
alam,  per  longitudinem  facimus,ubi  maxime  adtactum 
artena  occurrit :  atque  ea  paulatim  denudata,  dein- 
ncumbentia  corpuscula  sensim  excoriamus  ac 
separarnus,  et  ipsam  arteriam  caeco  uncino  attractam 
duobus  fili  vinculis  probe  adstringimus,  mediamque 
inter  duo  vincula  dissecamus;  et  sectionem  polline 
thuris  explemus,  ac  linamentis  inditis  congruas  deliga- 
tiones  adhibemus.  Afterward  we  are  directed  to  open 
the  aneurismal  tumour  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  and 
when  the  blood  has  been  evacuated,  to  tie  the  artery 
twice  and  divide  it  again.  If  the  ancients  had  only 
omitted  the  latter  part  of  their  operation,  they  would 
absolutely  have  left  nothing  to  be  discovered  by  the 
moderns. 

This  method  of  applying  two  ligatures  to  the  artery, 
and  dividing  the  vessel  between  them,  was  revived  in 
France  about  sixty  years  ago  by  Tenon,  who,  as  well 
as  some  later  surgeons,  was  totally  unacquainted  with 
its  antiquity.— (See  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  1,  p 
192.)  At  one  time  it  had  also  modem  advocates  in 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Professor  Maunoir  of  Geneva, 
each  of  whom  supposed  the  plan  an  invention  of  hia 
own. —  (See  Surgical  and  Physiol.  Essays,  part  3,  8vo. 
Loud.  17'.I7  ;  and  Mernoires  Phisiologiques  et  Pratiques 
sur  l'Aneurisme,  <fec.  8vo.  Geneve,  1802.) 

When  an  artery  is  laid  bare  and  detached  from  its 
natural  connexions,  and  the  middle  of  such  detached 
portion  tied  with  a  single  ligature,  as  was  Mr.  Hun 
ter's  practice,  Mr.  Abernethy  conceived  that  the  vessel 
so  circumstanced  would  necessarily  inflame  and  be 
very  likely  to  ulcerate.  The  occurrence  of  bleeding 
from  this  cause  at  first  led  to  a  practice,  which  this 
gentleman  justly  censures,  viz.  applying  a  second  liga- 
ture above  the  first,  and  leaving  it  loose,  but  ready  to 
be  tightened  in  case  of  hemorrhage.  As  the  second 
ligature,  however,  must  keep  a  certain  portion  of  the 
artery  separated  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  must, 
as  an  extraneous  substance,  irritate  the  inflamed  ves- 
sel, it  must  make  its  ulceration  still  more  apt  lo  follow. 
The  great  object,  therefore,  which  Mr.  Abernethy  in- 
sisted upon,  was  that  of  applying  the  ligature  close  to 
that  part  of  the  artery  which  lies  among  its  natural 
connexions ;  a  just  principle,  the  truth  and  utility  of 
which  still  remain  incontrovertible,  though  there  may 
be  a  better  way  of  accomplishing  what  Mr.  Abernethy 
intended  than  the  measures  which  this  gentleman  was 
led  to  recommend. 

The  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  first  operation, 
consisted  in  applying  two  ligatures  round  the  artery, 
close  to  where  it  was  surrounded  with  its  natural  con-  • 
nexions.  For  this  purpose,  he  passed  two  common- 
sized  ligatures  beneath  the  femoral  artery,  and  having 
shifted  one  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  as  far  as 
the  vessel  was  detached,  he  tied  both  the  ligatures 
firmly. 

The  event  of  this  case  was  successful.  An  uneasy 
sensation  of  tightness,  however,  extending  from  the 
wound  down  to  the  knee,  and  continuing  for  many 
days  after  the  operation,  made  Mr.  Abernethy  deter 
mine,  in  any  future  case,  to  divide  the  artery  between 
the  two  ligatures,  So  as  to  leave  it  quite  lax. 

Mr.  Abernethy  next  relates  a  case  of  popliteal  aneu 
rism,  for  which  Sir  Charles  Blicke  operated,  and  divided 
the  artery  between  the  ligatures.  The  man  did  not 
experience  the  above  kind  of  uneasiness  ;  and  no  he- 
morrhage ensued  when  the  ligatures  came  away,  al- 
though there  was  reason  to  think,  that  the  whole  arte- 
rial system  had  a  tendency  to  aneurism,  as  there  was 
also  another  tumour  of  this  kind  in  the  opposite  thigh. 

The  reasoning  which  induced  this  gentleman  to  re- 
vive this  ancient  practice  was  ingenious ;  for  when 
the  artery  was  tied  with  two  ligatures,  and  divided  in 
the  foregoing  manner,  it  was  argued  that  it  would  be 
quite  lax,  possess  its  natural  attachments,  and  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  circumstances  as  a  tied 
artery  upon  the  face  of  a  stump.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  first  pointed  out,  an  artery 
tied  in  two  places,  and  divided  in  the  interspace,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  placed  exactly  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, as  an  artery  tied  in  amputation.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  retraction  of  the  vessel  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  are  divided  at  the 
same  instant,  and  therefore  its  relative  connexions 
stand  as  before  the  operation.    But  in  the  operation  foi 
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aneurism,  tlie  retraction  of  tho  artery  takes  place, 
without  being  altended  with  a  corresponding  retrac- 
tion of  its  connexions.     How  far  the  retraction  of  the 

artery  w  beneficial  01  injurious  is  by  no  means  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  advantages  arising  from  it  may  in  most 
situations  be  obtained  without  dividing  the  vessel,  by 
placing  the  limb  hi  a  bent  position.  One  important 
object,  however,  is  gained  by  the  division  of  the  artery  ; 
namely,  that  it  is  generally  in  that  (  ise  tied  close  to  its 
connexions,  and  it  is  very  evident  now  liable  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  in  the  middle  of  a  denuded  ex- 
tent of  the  vessel  must  be  to  produce  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  its  coats.  The  same  object,  however, 
will  be  gained  by  tying  the  undivided  artery  close  to 
its  connexioiks  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  heart ;  and  the 
existence  of  a  single  ligature  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wounJ  will  be  less  liable  to  give  rise  to  suppuration 
and  the  formation  of  sinuses  than  the  employment  of 
two.  When  an  artery  is  divided,  the  portions  situated 
beyond  the  ligatures  must  slough,  and  prove  an  addi- 
tional cause  of  suppuration  in  the  wound.  Experi- 
ence has  amply  proved  the  safety  of  employing  a  sin- 
gle ligature,  and  it  is  at  present  used  by  many  of  the 
most  experienced  operators  in  this  country.— (See 
Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  <fcc.  p.  221,  &c.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  numerous  examples  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  plan  of  applying  two  ligatures,  and  cutting 
through  the  artery  in  the  interspace,  are  already  gene- 
rally known  to  the  profession,  and  there  are  many 
expert  and  ingenious  surgeons,  who  do  not  dissemble 
the  disadvantage  and  uncertainty  of  this  practice.  He 
speaks  of  one  failure  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Abernethy 
himself.  But  I  entertain  doubts  how  far  any  inference 
against  the  method  can  be  drawn  from  Monteggia's  in- 
stance, in  which  a  ligature  of  reserve  had  been  used. 
Nor  can  I  understand  how  a  circumstance  which 
Scarpa  strongly  insists  upon,  can  be  well  founded ;  I 
mean  the  danger  of  the  ligature  being  forced  off  the 
mouth  of  the  artery  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood.  Any 
risk  of  this  kind  cannot  exist  if  the  ligature  be  duly 
applied,  as  Dr.  Jones  has  particularly  explained ;  and 
at  all  events,  how  can  it  be  greater  here  than  after 
amputation,  where  it  is  not  usually  made  a  subject  of 
complaint  ?  Indeed  the  several  examples  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  after  this  method,  quoted  by  Scarpa  from 
the  practice  of  Monteggia,  Morigi,  and  Assalini,  may 
be  more  rationally  imputed  either  to  reserve-ligatures 
having  been  also  used,  or  the  common  fear  in  Italy  of 
applying  the  ligatures  tightly  ;  in  which  event  one  can 
readily  suppose  that  the  ligature  might  really  slip,  or 
by  remaining  a  long  time  on  the  vessel  might  give  rise 
to  dangerous  ulceration.  Thus  Morigi  speaks  of  one 
case  in  which  the  bleeding  occurred  on  the  nineteenth 
day. — (Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  14,  ed.  2.)  On  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that  when  this  method 
has  been  executed  precisely  according  to  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy's  directions,  it  has  not  often  failed ;  and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  only  one  case  in  London  in  which  it 
was  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage.  However,  in 
the  year  1807,  Mr.  Norman  of  Bath  tied  the  femoral 
artery  with  two  ligatures,  and  divided  the  vessel 
between  them  ;  the  upper  ligature  came  away  on 
the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation  ;  the  lower 
one  on  the  fifteenth ;  and  the  following  day  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  came  on,  the  patient  losing  a  pound 
of  blood.  Pressure  with  a  compress  and  wet  bandage 
was  continued  for  some  time,  and  the  wound  healed. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  123.)  This  is  the 
only  case  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  which  he  has  met 
with  after  operating  for  aneurisms. 

Scarpa  very  properly  urges,  that  the  application  of 
two  ligatures  and  dividing  the  artery  in  the  interspace 
can  never  be  an  eligible  mode,  where  the  smallness  of 
the  space,  the  depth  of  the  artery,  and  the  importance 
of  the  surrounding  parts,  do  not  permit  the  vessel  to  be 
separated  and  insulated  to  such  an  extent  as  is  re 
quired  for  dividing  it,  with  a  probability  of  the  division 
of  it  being  sufficiently  distant  from  the  two  ligatures. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  cases  of  ligature  of  the  caro- 
tid in  the  vicinity  of  the  sternum  ;  of  the  iliac  above 
Poupart's  ligament ;  of  the  internal  iliac,  a  little  below 
its  origin  from  the  common  iliac  ;  of  the  axillary  artery 
between  the  point  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the 
acromial  portion  of  the  clavicle ;  or  of  the  subclavian 
in  its  passase  between  the  scaleni  muscles.  Scarpa 
then  comments  on  the  difficulty  and  even  impossibility 
of  taking  up  the  end  of  the  truncated  artery  again  in 


many  situations  were  hemorrhage  to  ensue;  and  he 
joins  Mr  JIodgBon  In  thinking  the  advantages  of  the 
method,  even  where  it  is  practicable,  by  no  means  de- 
monstrated. Nay,  he  goes  farther;  lor  ne  agrees  wnli 
Heister,  Callisen,  and  Richter,  in  setting  it  down  u 
worse  than  useless,  on  account  of  the  portion  of  the 
i  ween  the  ligatures  being  converted  into  a 
dead  and  putrid  substance,  v\  hi.  h  rests  Upon  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  wound,  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed 
until  the  two  ligatures  are  separated.  Here,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  principles  which  perhaps 
he  has  rather  lost  sight  of  in  speaking  of  his  own  par- 
ticular method,  he  comments  on  the  little  probability 
of  the  wound  uniting,  under  the  disadvantage  of  two 
ligatures  hanging  out  of  it,  and  of  sloughs  at  its  bot- 
tom. He  argues  correctly,  that  the  laying  bare  and 
insulating  a  large  portion  of  artery  would  often  be  ob- 
jectionable on  the  ground  that  it  could  not  be  done 
without  the  surgeon  being  obliged  to  apply  the  prin 
cipal  ligature  too  near  the  origin  of  a  large  lateral 
branch  ;  as,  for  example,  would  happen  in  a  case  of 
inguinal  aneurism,  situated  an  inch  and  a  quarter  be- 
low the  origin  of  the  profunda.  Thus  a  coagulum 
could  not  be  formed,  and  the  artery  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  not  being  closed.  On  the  contrary,  by  employ- 
ing only  a  single  ligature  at  an  inch  and  a  quarter  be- 
low the  origin  of  the  profunda,  the  operation  would  be 
equally  simple  and  successful. — (Scarpa  on  Aneurism, 
p.  19—21,  ed.  2.) 

The  above  considerations  would  certainly  lead  me 
to  avoid  the  practice  of  detaching  an  artery  from  its 
surrounding  connexions  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  conveyance  of  a  single  ligature  under 
it ;  but  I  fully  concur  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the 
prudence  of  using  two  ligatures,  and  applying  them  in 
the  way  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  whenever 
the  artery  has  been  extensively  separated  from  its 
sheath  in  the  operation. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p. 433.) 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Hunter's  operation  might  have  been 
ascribed  to  more  probable  causes  than  the  condition  of 
an  undivided  artery,  upon  which  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied. The  employment  of  numerous  ligatures  gradu- 
ally tightened,  or  the  introduction  of  extraneous  bodies 
into  the  wound,  were  alone  sufficient  to  produce  ulcer- 
ation of  the  artery :  and  such  practices  were  adopted 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  secondary  hemorrhage 
took  place. 

After  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  plan  of  tying  the  artery  with  two  ligatures,  and 
dividing  it  in  the  interspace,  it  may  appear  superfluous 
to  notice  a  modification  of  this  practice,  intended  as  a 
security  against  the  slipping  of  the  ligature.  But  as 
the  proposal  has  had  the  approbation  of  some  men  of 
eminence,  and  I  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  it  was 
practised  not  long  ago,  the  subject  may  still  be  worthy 
of  notice. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  published  a  case  of  popliteal 
aneurism,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  had  been  lied 
with  two  ligatures,  as  firmly  as  could  be  done  without 
risk  of  cutting  it  through.  "But  isays  he)  as  I  was 
proceeding  to  dress  the  wound,  I  saw  a  stream  of 
blood  issuing  from  the  artery,  and  when  the  blood  was 
sponged  away  one  of  the  ligatures  was  found  detached 
from  the  vessel.  Soon  after,  the  other  was  also  forced 
off,  and  thus  the  divided  femoral  artery  was  left  with- 
out a  ligature,  and  unless  immediate  assistance  had 
been  afforded  him,  the  patient  must  have  perished  from 
hemorrhage."  The  same  kind  of  accident  has  occurred 
in  Mr.  Cline's  practice.  For  the  prevention  of  it  Sir 
Astley  at  first  tried  the  method  of  conveying  the  liga- 
tures by  means  of  two  blunt  needles  under  the  artery, 
an  inch  asunder  and  close  to  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
excluding  the  vein  and  nerve,  but  passing  the  threads 
through  the  cellular  membrane  surrounding  the  artery. 
When  these  were  tied,  and  the  artery  had  been  divided 
between  them,  the  ligatures  were  prevented  from  slip 
ping  by  the  cellular  membrane  through  which  they 
passed. 

Afterward,  however,  lie  preferred  a  different  mode 
of  securing  the  ligature  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  H. 
Uine,  and  it  was  put  to  the  test  of  experiment  in  ope- 
rating for  a  popliteal  aneurism  on  Henry  Fig",  aged  29 
'An  incision  being  made  on  the  middle  ofUie  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  femoral  artery  exposed,  the 
artery  was  separated  from  the  vein  and  nerve  and  all 
the  surrounding  parts,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch ;  an 
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eye-proDC,  armed  with  a  double  ligature,  having 
a  curve.!  h  ,  n.l,    was   conveyed   under 

..   and   the   protx    eul  away.     The  l.gature 
nearest  the  groin  was  first  lied  ;  ttie  other  v 
rated  an  null  iron,  the  Brat  ami  also  tied.    Then  the 

I  he  coats  of  the  artery, 

I"  ligatures  between  them,  and  thi 
each  three  I  ,  tied  ovet  the  knots  made  in 

the  first  circular  application  of  the  ligatures. 
Thus  a  harrier  was  fori  Inch  the  ligature 

could  not  p  tee "     i  he  i  rent  ol  this  operation  was  auc- 

MecL  anil  l'h\s.  .luiirii.  vol.  8, 
A  similar  proposal  appears  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Dioins,  and  to  have  been  noticed  by  some  subse- 
quent writers.  In  the  13th  chapter,  in  Richter'sAn- 
fangsgrunde  der  Wundaraneykunst,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing pas^. 

"  Tin-  artery  when  drawn  out,  is  to  be  twice  sur- 
rounded with  the  common  ligature.    This  is  to  be  tied 
iii  -i  knot, and,  when  the  artery  is  large,  one  end  of  the 
I  by  means  or  a  needle  through 
I    before  the  knot,  then  both  ends  are  to  be 
tber  and  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound  as  in 
tii-  ordinary  way."—  Ed. :),  i 

\\  I j . ■  i  power  can  possibly  force  the  ligature,  when 
tied  with  due  tightness,  off  the  extremity  of  the  vessel? 
.No  action  ol'  the  heart  or  artery  itself,  no  turgid  state 
of  this  vessel,  could  do  so.  If  a  piece  of  string  were 
id  any  tube  !<>r  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
fluid  from  escaping  from  its  mouth,  provided  the  string 
were  applied  with  due  tightness,  and  the  knot  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  yield,  no  fluid  could  possibly  escape, 
however  great  the  propelling  power  might  be,  as  long 
as  the  string  and  structure  of  the  tube  did  not  break. 
And  if  a  ligature  were  applied  so  slackly  a3  to  slip, 
who  can  doubt  that  hemorrhage  would  still  follow, 
even  thou  were  carried  through  the  end 

of  the  vessel  and  tied  in  the  foregoing  way  1 

When-  ligatures  have   slipped   oil'  very  soon  after 

.plied,  I  conclude  thai  the  arteries  either  could 

in  en  tied  with  suiiicieut  tightness,  perhaps 

through  an  unfounded  fear  of  the  ligature  cutting  its 
way  completely  through  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  or 

else  thai  the  knoi  or  ise  became  slack  from  causes 

winch  will  he  understood  by  considering  what  is  said 
i  the  article  Hemorrhage.  The  inner 
coats  of  the  artery,  uo  know  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Jones,  ought  to  be  cut  through  when  the  artery  is 
properl]  tied,  because  the  circumstance  is  always  use- 
ful in  promoting  the  effusion  of  lj  mph  within  the  ves- 
sel, and  i he  process  of  obliteration  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation. 

It     | ieding  method  is  so  contrary  to  the  grand 

principle  of  always  avoiding  Hie  detachment  of  the 
artery  from  its  surrounding  connexions,  and  is  so  in- 
consistent with  the  wise  maxim  of  doing  the  operation 
wuh  as  little  disturbance  of  the  vessel  as  possible,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  met  with  only  a 
small  number  of  followers.  In  feet,  it  is  not  only  liable 
to  even  Objection  which  can  he  urged  against  the 
nine  and  division  of  the  artery,  as  formerly 

i)  ( lelsus  and  a  few  of  the  moderns,  but  on 
account  of  its  greater  tediousness,  more  extensive  sepa- 

1  deatruc id' the  vessel,  and  other  reasons, 

is  still  less  worthy  of  mutation. 

\\  iih  reaped  to  ligatures  of  reserve,  the  interposition 
of  agaric,  cork,  and  other  hard  substances  between 
the  knot  ami  the  artery ,  these  contrivances  are  now 

rejected  by  al    good  surgeons,  for  reasons 

w  Inch  will  he  quite  intelligible  after  the  perusal  of  an- 

ri  of  tins  work   see  Hemorrhage),  that  1  shall 

lioi  at   present  detain   the  reader  with  animadversions 

danger.     \s  for  several  kinds  of  metallic  com- 

ntended  to  he  applied  to  the  exposed  artery 

for  the  purpos '  rendering  it  impervious,  they  are 

is  which  have  been  made  and  extolled  by  some 
Burgeons  of  high  repute,  whose  names  would  give  un- 
to a  less  meritorious  proposition. 
Dubois  conceived  that  hemorrhage  might  sometimes 
proceed  from  the  circumstam  ■  making  its 

waj  too  laxl  through  the  artery.  He  thought,  also, 
that  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  current  of  blood  by  a 
tight  ligature  might  bring  on  gangrene  of  the  limb, 
particularly  when  the  aneurism  was  not  Of  long  stand- 
in-,  so  that  the  collateral  branches  bad  not  bad  time  to 
enlarge.  Dubois,  therefore,  proposed  a  method  of 
gradually  stopping  the  How  of  blood  through  the  artery. ; 


and  by  tins  ingenious  imitation  of  the  process  of  na- 
ture, to  promote  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  collateral 
arteries,  and  obviate  all  risk  of  gangrene  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb.  This  gentleman  put  his  plan  in  exe- 
cution, and  two  instances  of  success  are  recorded. 
The  cases  were  popliteal  aneurisms.  A  ligature  was 
passed  under  the  artery  in  the  manner  of  Hunter ;  its 
two  ends  were  then  put  through  an  instrument  called 
a  sorre-nceud,  with  which  the  compression  was  gra- 
dually increased.  It  is  stated,  that  in  one  of  these 
cases  the  plan  made  the  artery  inflame  and  become  im- 
pervious in  the  course  of  the  first  night,  so  that  on  the 
following  day  the  throbbing  of  the  tumour  had  ceased. 
—  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  109,  edit.  4.)  Here, 
however,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  pressure  of  the 
apparatus  was  greater  than  was  calculated;  and  that 
the  stoppage  of  the  pulsation  was  more  owing  eithei 
to  this  cause,  or  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
sac  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  artery,  than  to  the 
process  of  obliteration,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
so  rapidly  accomplished. 

Assalini's  compressor  is  an  instrument  calculated, 
as  its  inventor  states,  to  produce  an  obliteration  of  the 
trunks  of  arteries,  without  dividing  or  injuring  their 
coats.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  pnir  of  silver 
forceps,  the  blades  of  which  are  broad  and  flat  at  their 
extremities,  between  which  the  artery  is  compressed. 
A  spring,  composed  of  a  piece  of  elastic  steel,  is  at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  one  of  the  handles,  and  by 
pressing  againsi  ihe  opposite  handle  retains  the  flat 
ends  of  the  blades  in  contact.  This  spring  is  intended 
to  be  very  weak  in  its  operation ;  but  by  means  of  a 
screw,  which  passes  through  the  handles,  the  pressure 
admits  of  being  regulated  and  increased  at  the  option 
of  the  surgeon. 

A  representation  of  Assalini's  compressor  may  he 
seen  in  bis  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  parte  prima,  p.  113. 
In  the  same  book,  or  in  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson's  valu- 
able Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins, 
which  every  practical  surgeon  ought  to  possess,  a  case 
may  be  perused  in  which  tins  instrument  was  success- 
fully employed  by  Professor  Monteggia,  and  withdrawn 
entirely  as  early  as  sixty  hours  after  its  application. 
This  last  distinguished  surgeon  also  used  the  compres- 
sor in  an  example  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was 
wounded  and  bled  in  an  alarming  degree.  After  forty- 
hours  the  pressure  was  lessened,  and  in  four  hours 
more,  as  not  a  drop  of  blood  issued  from  the  vessel, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  good  in  leaving  an  extra- 
neous body  in  the  wound  any  longer,  the  instrument 
was  taken  out  altogether.— (See  Assalini's  Manuale  di 
Chirurgia,  p.  110.) 

When  Assaiini  was  in  England,  he  acquainted  Mr. 
Hodgson  that  in  two  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  in 
which  In'  had  himself  employed  this  means  of  oblite- 
rating the  femoral  artery,  the  instrument  was  removed 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours;  no  pulsation 
returned  in  the  tumours ;  and  the  patients  were  speed- 
ily cured. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  merit  of  this  inven- 
tion, it  certainly  possesses  the  recommendation  nf  in- 
genuity  ;  but  it  operates  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
several  other  mechanical  contrivances,  the  serre-nceud 
of  Desault,  the  presse-artere  of  Deschamps,  that  of  Mr. 
CramptOD  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7),  the  pincers 
of  Baron  Percy,  &.c.  If  there  be  a  real  advantage  in 
the  division  of  the  internal  coats  of  an  artery  by  the 
ligature,  as  the  experiments  of  Jones  seem  to  prove, 
and  as  many  of  the  best  surgeons  in  this  country  in- 
culcate (see  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature),  then  the  com- 
pressor cannot  be  an  eligible  means  of  obliterating  an 
artery.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  experience  has 
proved  its  efflcacy ;  but  let  it  be  recollected,  that  al- 
most every  method  of  operating  for  aneurisms  has 
sometimes  answered.  Farther  experience  is  requisite 
to  determine  whether  Assalini's  compressor  would 
<1  as  often  as,  or  more  frequently  than,  the  scien- 
tific application  of  the  right  kind  of  ligatures  (see  Liga- 
ture), which  may  perhaps  seem  slower  in  their  effect, 
only  because  they  are  not  in  general  removed  as  early 
as  Assaluns  instrument.  In  fact,  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Travers  have  now  proved  that  the  ligature  is  the 
quickest  in  its  operation.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6, 
p  643,  &c.) 

In  1816,  some  ingenious  observations  were  published 
by  -Mr.  (rampton,  on  the  effects  of  the  ligature  and  of 
compression  in  obliterating  arteries     The  purport  of 
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his  remarks  is  to  prove,  like  the  later  observations  of 
Scarpa:  1st,  That  the  obliteration  of  an  artery  can 
very  certainly  be  effected,  independently  of  the  rupture 
or  division  of  any  of  its  coats  ;  2dly,That  this  operation 
the  ligature,  so  far  from  being  essential  to  the  process 
not  unfrequently  defeats  it.— (See  Med.  Clnr.  Trans. 
vol.  7,  p.  344,  345.) 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  assertions,  I  pre- 
sume that  all  practical  surgeons  have  known  and  ad- 
mitted it,  especially  if  the  words  very  certainly  be  left 
out.  Every  system  of  surgery  for  half  a  century  past, 
has  recorded  the  occasional  cure  of  aneurism  by  differ- 
ent modes  of  compression,  by  which  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation is  excited  in  the  artery,  or  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  aneurismal  sac  brought  about.  As, 
however,  the  most  experienced  surgeons  have  found 
the  method  less  certain  than  the  use  of  the  ligature,  it 
is  not  represented  by  any  modern  writers  as  deserving 
equal  confidence ;  though  there  are  circumstances,  in 
which  simple  pressure  may  be  sometimes  tried  with 
the  hope  of  doing  away  all  occasion  for  an  operation. 
The  cases,  however,  in  which  compression  is  applied 
directly  to  the  artery  itself  by  means  of  ligatures,  with 
the  intervention  of  other  substances  as  advised  by 
Scarpa,  &c.  or  by  various  contrivances,  like  those  of 
the  serre-noeud,  the  presse-artere,  and  Assalini's  for- 
ceps, all  require  the  exposure  of  the  artery  ;  and  if 
commendable,  therefore,  cannot  be  so  on  the  principle 
of  saving  the  patient  the  pain  of  an  operation,  but  be- 
cause they  are  more  effectual  than  the  employment  of 
the  ligature.  This  last  point  remains  to  be  proved. 
From  the  comparatively  small  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  preceding  modes  of  compression  have 
been  practised,  several  examples  of  failure  might  be 
quoted. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Crampton's  second  assertion, 
that  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel,  so  far 
from  being  essential  to  the  process  of  obliteration  not 
unfrequently  defeats  it,  I  think  the  last  part  of  the  ob- 
servation is  altogether  unproved.  We  must  admit  that 
the  division  of  the  inner  coats  is  not  essential,  because 
arteries  sometimes  become  obliterated  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances  in  which  such  division  is  not  made  ; 
but  still  the  great  question  remains  whether  it  renders 
the  process  more  certain.  Mr.  Crampton  founds  his 
conclusion,  that  it  not  unfrequently  prevents  the  oblite- 
ration and  gives  rie  to  secondary  hemorrhage,  upon  a 
few  very  uncommon  cases  in  which  aneurismal  swell- 
ings have  taken  place  above  the  ligature. — (See  War- 
ner's Case,  p.  101  ef  this  Dictionary.)  Here  Mr. 
Crampton  presumes,  without  proof,  that  the  occurrence 
happened  from  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
artery,  though  Mr.  Warner  himself  suspected,  with 
more  probability,  that  it  proceeded  from  a  diseased 
stale  of  the  vessel.  Besides,  this  event  be  it  produced 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  is  so  rare,  that  I  only  know 
of  three  examples  of  it  on  record,  and  have  never 
known  it  occur  during  the  last  30  years,  that  I  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  seeing  numerous  opera- 
tions performed.  In  Mr.  Warner's  time  such  large 
ligatures  were  also  in  use  that  it  appears  to  me  they 
were  more  likely  merely  to  press  the  sides  of  the  artery 
together,  like  Mr.  Crampton's  presse-artere,  than  effect 
a  complete  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel, 
as  is  accomplished  by  the  small  ligatures  in  modern 
use. 

Those  metallic  instruments,  intended  to  be  applied 
directly  to  an  exposed  artery  for  the  purpose  of  oblite- 
rating it  by  compression,  are  liable  as  Scarpa  remarks, 
to  all  the  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  presence  of  hard  bodies,  introduced  and  kept  for 
several  days  in  the  bottom  of  a  wound  ;  especially 
when  this  is  recent,  in  which  case  they  cannot  be  re- 
tained in  a  proper  direction  without  difficulty,  or  ex- 
actly at  such  a  depth  as  will  not  be  attended  with 
hurtful  pressure  upon  the  wound  itself  and  important 
parts  in  its  vicinity.  And  with  regard  to  the  forceps 
of  Assalini,  Monteggia  has  observed,  "  if  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artery  is  retarded,  the  forceps  equally  di- 
vides the  artery  by  causing  the  death  of  the  included 
portion  1  also  saw  in  one  case,  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  on  the 
subjacent  femoral  vein,  rupture  its  anterior  half  also, 
although  we  were  sure  it  had  not  been  included  by  it.'' 
—  Instituz.  di  Chir.  ed.2,  t.  2.)  And  although  (Jumano 
in  a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  obtained  on  the  fourth 
lay  the  closure  of  the  femoral  artery  by  means  of  As- 


silmi<  forceps,  he  does  not  conceal  that  the  cureof  the 
wound  was  rather  difficult ;  and  m  comparing  the  hga. 
lure  with  the  forceps  he  adds  his  belief,  that  ll  an  equal 
result  is  derived  from  both  the  preference  will  |l(: 
riven  to  the  ligature,  unless  the  other  instrument  lie 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  inconveniences  will 
i„  removed  from  which  he  lound  it  not  exempt,  though 
the  operation  succeeded.— (Annali  di  Med.  del  Dottore 
Oinodei,  Settembre,  1807,  p.  20<J,  and  Scarpa  on  Aneu- 
rism,  p.  45,  ed.  2.)  Some  experiments  were  a  few 
years  ago  instituted  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  merit  of  Assalini's  forceps  compared  with  the 
ligature  :  and  his  conclusion  from  the  facts  elucidated 
in"  the  investigation  is,  that  the  ligature  is  a  more 
powerful  means  of  effecting  the  obliteration  of  the  mhe 
of  an  artery.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  643,  A  e. 
My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  lew  years  ago,  extended 
to  operations  for  aneurism  the  method  of  tying  the 
artery  with  a  very  small  firm  silk  ligature,  the  whole 
of  which  is  immediately  aiterward  cut  oil'  with  th< 
exception  of  the  noose  and  knot,  and  an  endeavour 
then  made  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  In 
a  case  of  popliteal  aneurism,  Mr.  Carwardine,  late  of 
Thaxted,  tied  the  femoral  artery  in  this  manner,  and 
the  wound  united  entirely  by  the  first  intention, 
not  a  particle  of  pus  having  been  formed  at  any  time; 
and  the  part  continued  perfectly  sound  at  the  distance 
of  some  months  from  the  operation.  On  the  29th  of 
March,  1817,  I  saw  Mr.  Lawrence  try  the  practice  in  a 
similar  case:  with  the  exception  of  the  integuments, 
the  wound  united  by  adhesion.  However,  it  continued 
to  discharge  a  small  quantity  of  matter  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  the  ligature  came  away,  and  it  healed 
firmly.  In  an  aneurism  of  the  humeral  artery,  Mr.  R. 
Watson,  of  Stourport,  Worcestershire,  tied  that  vessel 
and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  ligature,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.  The  operation  was  done  on  the  2d  of 
March,  and  the  wound  was  quite  healed  by  the  10th 
of  April.  On  the  3d  of  May,  a  small  tubercle  which 
had  been  felt  under  the  skin  in  the  centre  of  the  cica- 
trix, appeared  above  the  skin,  and  proved  to  be  the 
knot  of  the  ligature.  There  was  no  inflammation  nor 
discharge;  but  the  ring  of  the  ligature  was  firmly  im- 
pacted in  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix.  In  about  a  week 
from  this  time  the  whole  of  it  was  expelled.  In  an- 
other case,  where  Mr.  Hodgson  tied  the  ulnar  artery 
and  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  small  ligature,  the  skin 
healed  over  the  vessel,  but  a  firm  almost  cartilaginous 
knot  gradually  formed,  from  the  centre  of  winch  Urn 
bit  of  ligature  was  extracted  five  or  six  months  after 
ward,  by  a  small  puncture.  For  additional  observa- 
tions on  this  part  of  the  subject,  see  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  490,  &.c. 

Mr.  Carwardine's  case  is  a  strong  one  in  favour  of 
this  method  :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  sufficiently  nu- 
merous trials  of  it  have  been  made  to  enable  one  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  merits.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  example  communicated  by  Mr.  Carwardine 
to  Mr.  Lawrence,  I  apprehend  that  on  the  whole  the 
cures  on  record  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  completed 
sooner  than  others  generally  have  been,  in  which  one 
end  of  the  small  circular  ligature  was  left  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  noose.  Thus,  in  two  cases  where  the 
practice  was  tried  by  Mr.  Norman,  of  Bath,  the  results 
were  by  no  means  encouraging.  In  one  of  these  in- 
stances, a  part  of  the  wound  appeared  to  have  united 
by  the  first  intention,  but  matter  afterward  formed, 
and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  ulcer  healed. 
The  ligature  was  never  seen  to  come  away  ;  but  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  suppuration,  Mr.  Norman  ap- 
prehends that  it  must  have  been  voided.  In  a  second 
example,  the  attempt  to  procure  a  permanent  adhesion 
of  the  parts  over  the  ligature  did  not  succeed  ;  a  long 
and  troublesome  suppuration  ensued,  and  the  wound 
was  not  healed  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  though  the 
operation  was  done  on  the  7th  of  March.— (Norman,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  120—121.)  As  catgut, 
however,  was  employed  for  the  ligatures  in  these  two 
operations,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  fair  to  consider  the 
method  exactly  as  that  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Lawrence,  who  particularly  directs  very  "small  liga- 
tures ol  dentist's  silk  to  be  used.  But  besides  the  dif 
ferent  material  employed,  we  are  lelt  uninformed  of 
he  thickness  of  the  catgut;  and  in  this  respect  also 
here  would  probably  be  no  greater  similarity  between 
the  ligatures  of  these  gentlemen,  than  there  is  in  regard 
to  the  substances  of  which  such  ligatures  were  made 
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In  favour  of  catgnt  aH  a  ligature,  when  the  ends  of  it  are 
to  be  out  off,  a  case  published  bj  Eto  A.  Cooper  deserves 
particular  notice,     The  wound  m  found  completely 
united  on  Hie  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  notwith- 
ktanding  tne  patient  was  eightv  years  of  age.     The 
algut,  previously  to  Us  application,  was  softened  in 
.v,irin   water.      The  recovery  was  complete  ;   a  fact 
Itrongl)  proving  the  propriety  of  not  rejecting  an  ope- 
ration on  account  of  age.  If  no  other  objections  exist.— 
part  1,  p.  120.) 
From  what  haa  b  ten  stated  In  the  Lancet,  however, 
.  has  renounced  both  the  use  of 
catgut  ligatures,  and  the  plan  of  cutting  oft"  botli  ends 
of  each  Ligature.     With  respect  also  to  silk  ligatures 
in  particular,  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  little  ul- 
guppuratlons,  and  hard  knots,  which  occur- 

red  even  after  their  use  In  tins  manner,  I  fear,  that 
though  these  complaints  might  be  attended  with  no  sc- 
ran Inconvenience,  they  will  deter  many  surgeons 
from  adopting  the  Innovation  ;  unless  it  can  be  proved 
thai  these  inconveniences,  slight  as  they  were,  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  quicker  healing  of  the  incision, 
oi  some  other  decided  benefit.  As  a  mode  attended 
With  the  risk  of  being  followed  by  se- 

condary hemorrhage,  however,  I  consider  it  inferior  to 
no  praotice  which  has  yet  been  suggested;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  serious  objections  to  it  in  any  point  of 
view,  provided  exactly  such  ligatures  are  used  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  recommends. 

In  eases  of  aneurism,  a  single  small  ligature,  com- 
posed of  dentist's  silk,  inkle,  or  twine,  is  now  usually 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  best  surgeons  in  Eng- 
i  as  the  nulit  qualities  of  ligatures  are  else- 
w  in  re  considered  see  Hemorrhage  and  Ligature),  I 
need  not  here  dwell  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  meant 
,  ihat  the  use  of  a  single  ligature  is  never  fol- 
iowed  bj  secondary  hemorrhage;  lor  this  would  be  un- 
ident  1  believe  will  sometimes  happen 
alur  this  or  any  other  mode,  under  certain  circum- 
Btances,  and  in  unfavourable  subjects.  A  fact  of  this 
kind  we  find  recorded,  Which  happened  in  the  practice 
oi  a  t nil \  eminent  and  experienced  surgeon  (see  A. 
ii  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  230) ;  but  from  the 
inquiries  which  1  have  made,  it  appears  to  me  proved, 
that  ceteris  paribus,  a  single  small  ligature,  applied 
With  as  Little  disturbance  and  detachment  of  the  artery 
as  possible,  Will  be  more  rarely  followed  by  secondary 
hemorrhage,  abscesses,  sinuses,  Sec.  than  any  other 
known  method.  Thus,  in  the  several  cases  reported 
in  Mr.  Norman,  the  single  ligature  was  never  followed 
,,i  those  Inconveniences,  which,  he  justly 
thinks,  will  be  rarer  after  this  practice  than  any  other, 
"  If  the  artery  be  not  removed  from  its  situation,  or 
more  detached  than  the  ligature  separates  it."— (.See 
Med.  Chlr.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  12a.) 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  particular 
aneurisms,  I  wish  to  mention  a  few  other  circum- 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  practical  sur- 
geon. The  lirst  is  the  partial  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  aoeurismal  sae,  after  the  artery  has  been  tied  at 
Lance  from  the  tumour.  This  fact  was  first 
particularly  pointed  out,  and  its  reasons  explained  by 
Sir  I..  Home,  who  published  three  examples  of  its 
occurrence.—  see  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med. 
and  Chlr.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  173,  and  vol.2,  p.  239.) 
Itui  ihi  circumstance  hail  never,  1  believe,  been  consi- 
dered wuh  due  attention,  until  Mr.  Hodgson  made  it 
one  of  the  subjects  of  his  reflections  in  his  valuable 
treatise. 

"  When  an  artery  is  tied  close  to  an  aneurismal  sac, 
the  Ingress  of  blood  Into  the  latter  is  in  most  instances 
prevented  ;  the  coagulum  which  it  contains  Is  absorbed, 
membranes  of  which  the  sac  is  composed,  gra- 
ontract,  until  its  cavity  la  permanently  oblite- 
rated.    Hut  when  the  artery  is  tied  at  a  distance  from 
ise,  the  Ingress  of  blood  into  the  latter  is  not 
altogether  prevented;  for  the  anastomosing  branches 
*n  into  the  trunk,  below  the  seat  of  the  liga- 
ture, eonve)  ■  stream  which  passes  through  the  aneu- 
rism.    The  Impulse  of  this  current,  however,  is  so  tri- 
ll ihe  enlargement  of  the  sac  not  only  ceases, 
but  the  deposition  of  coagulum  m  it  Increases,  In  eon- 
languid  state  of  the  circulation.    The 
mil  ues  nun!  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  and 
h  of  the  alter]  leading  into  it,' are  obliterated," 
Ac— (See  Hodgson  on  tbe  diseases  of  Arteries,  p. 
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This  fact,  which  is  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
practical  and  pathological  point  of  view,  is  proved 
savs  this  gentleman),  1st,  by  the  occasional  recur 
rence  of  pulsation  in  the  tumour  after  the  operation ; 
2dly.  by  cases  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  sac  has  been 
exposed,  and  hemorrhage  has  been  the  consequence ; 
and,  3dly,  by  dissection,  in  which  it  has  been  found, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism,  as  we!!  as  that  of  the 
artery  from  which  it  originated,  was  pervious,  from 
the  part  which  was  obliterated  by  the  direct  operation 
of  the  ligature. 

For  a  detail  of  the  facts  relative  to  this  interesting 
point  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  valuable 
publication.— (P.  267,  et  seq.) 

Some  very  uncommon  instances  are  recorded,  in 
which  the  return  or  continuance  of  pulsation  in  the 
tumour  is  said  to  have  prevented  the  cure ;  the  aneu- 
rismal sac  having  begun  to  enlarge  again.  The  two 
cases  of  this  kind,  however,  which  happened  in  the 
practice  of  Pott  and  Guerin  (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the 
Impr.  of  Med,  and  Chir.  Know.  vol.  1,  p.  172;  and 
Journ.  de  la  Sbc.  de  Same,  No.  3,  p.  197),  cannot  be 
well  depended  upon,  as  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
artery  was  really  tied.  Some  better  established  facts, 
relating  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  very  re- 
cently published.  One  is  a  case  by  Dr.  Monteath,  jun., 
of  Glasgow,  which  is  very  remarkable;  as  the  dis- 
ease, viz.  a  popliteal  aneurism,  recurred  nine  months 
after  the  femoral  artery  had  been  unequivocally  tied  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  thigh.  On  the  27th  of  February, 
1819,  this  gentleman  performed  the  operation,  using  a 
single  ligature;  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  in  the  ham 
instantly  ceased ;  and  the  wound  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  except  where  the  ligature  was  situated, 
which  came  away  on  the  thirtieth  day.  By  this  time, 
the  tumour  was  diminished  to  one-half  of  its  original 
size,  and  in  two  months  more,  only  a  hard  knot  was 
perceptible,  in  which  no  pulsation  whatever  could  be 
felt.  After  the  considerable  lapse  of  time  above  speci- 
fied, the  patient  informed  Dr.  Monteath,  that  the  tu- 
mour had  reappeared,  being  rather  larger  than  a  plum. 
The  pulsation  in  it  was  distinct,  though  not  so  strong 
as  in  ordinary  aneurism.  As  the  size  of  the  swelling 
and  strength  of  the  pulsation  increased  gradually,  a 
compress  and  bandage  were  applied  without  confine 
ment ;  but  as  this  treatment  was  ineffectual,  the  pa- 
tient was  afterward  kept  in  bed,  bled,  and  put  on  a 
spare  diet.  A  thick  compress  was  placed  over  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  limb  was  firmly  bandaged  from  the  toes 
to  the  groin.  A  trial  of  this  plan  for  three  days  not 
having  produced  any  benefit,  a  tight  tourniquet  was 
applied  over  the  tumour;  but  the  pain  was  such  in 
half  an  hour,  that  the  instrument  was  taken  off,  from 
which  moment  no  pulsation  was  feif.  Next  day  the 
tumour  not  only  did  not  throb,  but  had  a  firm  feel ; 
and  the  bandage  being  continued,  the  cure  was  gradu- 
ally completed.  Hod  the  disease  not  yielded  to  these 
means,  Dr.  Monteath  meant  to  have  tied  the  inguinal 
or  external  iliac  artery,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  sac,  through  the  anastomosing 
branches. — (Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  by  Wishart,  p.  510 — 
512,  ed.  2.) 

The  following  cases  were  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper :  a  man  underwent  the  operation  for  aneurism ; 
the  femoral  artery  was  tied  ;  the  pulsation  ceased ;  and 
the  patient  in  a  little  while  was  supposed  to  be  cured 
of  the  aneurism,  and  discharged.  Upon  his  return  to 
labour,  however,  a  swelling  arose  in  the  ham,  with- 
out pulsation.  The  swelling  subsided  in  conse- 
quence of  rest ;  but  afterward,  while  the  man  was  at 
work,  the  swelling  returned  with  great  pain.  At 
length,  as  Sir  Astley  conceived  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  the  limb  becoming  useful  again,  it  was  ampu 
tated.  Fpon  an  examination  of  the  parts,  he  found 
that  the  femoral  artery,  below  the  place  of  the  ligature, 
had  been  conveying  blood.  It  does  now  and  then  hap- 
pen (says  he  that  a  blood-vessel  will  arise  from  the 
artery  close  above  the  ligature,  and  pass  into  the  artery 
immediately  below  it,  by  which  means  the  circulation 
is  produced.  Sir  Astley  then  referred  to  a  specimen  in 
the  hospital  museum,  where  this  fact  is  illustrated  in 
the  brachial  artery.—  See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  298.) 

The  external  iliac  artery  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man, of  Bath,  for  the  cure  of  an  inguinal  aneurism, 
and  when  the  collateral  circulation  was  fully  esta- 
blished a  few  days  after  the  operation,  the  tumour  was 
again  supplied  with  blond  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pro. 
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duce  a  distinct  pulsation ;  "  a  fact  (says  Mr.  Norman) 
ol  practical  importance,  as  it  shows,  ihat  though  the 
ligature  on  the  iliac  alter]  Mops  the  direct  mllux  ol" 
blood  into  tin'  tumour,  and  is  the  means  by  which  the 
disease  is  cured,  yet  thai  there  exists  a  oeceesitj  lor 
employing  strict  rest,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and, 
m  some  cases,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  to  assist  na- 
ture in  her  operation  of  obliterating  the  aneurism." 
And  in  another  instance,  alter  the  same  gentleman  had 
tied  the  femoral  artery  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, the  pulsation,  though  stopped  for  a  time  in  the 
tumour,  allerward  recurred  in  such  a  degree,  that 
much  doubt  was  entertained  whether  the  disease 
would  have  been  cured  by  the  ligature  on  the  femoral 
artery,  had  not  continued  and  rather  powerful  pres- 
sure been  adopted.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  99. 
118,  &c.) 

M.  Houx,  in  a  late  work,  has  offered  some  criticisms 
on  the  English  method  of  operating  for  aneurisms.  It 
would  hardly  be  fair  play  to  endeavour  to  offer  a  seri- 
ous refutation  of  them,  because,  when  he  wrote,  it 
was  his  misfortune  not  to  be  duly  informed  of  all  the 
tacts  and  experiments  recorded  in  the  inestimable  trea- 
tise on  hemorrhage  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones.  "  Still  less 
confident  than  we  are  (says  Roux)  in  the  treatment  by 
compression,  and  in  the  use  of  topical  remedies  for  the 
cure  of  external  aneurisms,  the  English  surgeons  have 
immediate  recourse  to  the  operation  with  the  ligature. 
Hunter's  method  is  that  which  they  universally  prac- 
tise. They  will  not  even  allow,  that  there  are  any 
cases  iii  which  the  operation  by  opening  the  sac  should 
be  preferred,  Ace.  And  it  is  singular,  the  verj  same 
motive  which  would  incline  us  in  some  cases  of  aneu- 
risms,  properly  so  called,  to  adopt  the  operation  of 
opening  the  sac,  is  alleged  by  the  English  surgeons  as 
a  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  Hunterian  method, 
Let  us  suppose  an  aneurism  so  formed,  that  near  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  or  rather  near  the  opening,  by 
which  the  artery  communicates  with  the  swelling,  are 
situated  the  orifices  of  the  collateral  arteries,  which 
would  be  useful  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  circu- 
lation. Here  it  is  clear,  that  in  practising  the  opera- 
tion by  the  Hunterian  method,  that  is  to  say,  in  tying 
the  artery  above  the  tumour,  the  last  ramifications  are 
not,indeed  sacrificed  ;  but  the  orifices  and  first  branches 
of  these  collateral  arteries.  Let  there  be,  for  example, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  femoral  artery  an  aneurism, 
which,  though  formed  originally  below  the  origin  of 
the  profunda,  now  extends  above  it.  Here  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  tying  the  femoral  artery  above  the  swell- 
ing, we  should  lose  the  important  resource  of  the  pro- 
funda for  re-establishing  the  circulation  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb.  The  desire  and  hope  of  saving  the 
profunda  would  in  such  a  case  make  us  adopt  the  ope- 
ration of  opening  the  sac.  in  preference  to  the  Hunter- 
ian method  ;  and  Scarpa  himself,  so  great  an  advo- 
cate for  this  last  mode,  Scarpa,  who  seems  only  to  have 
composed  his  work  to  cry  up  this  method,  makes  an 
exception  of  the  case,  which  I  have  just  been  suppos- 
ing. The  English  surgeons,  on  the  contrary,  would 
urge  the  following  objection  to  the  operation  by  open- 
ing the  sac  in  this  and  other  analogous  examples. 
They  contend  that  the  ligatures  would  be  applied  too 
near  to  the  origin  of  the  collateral  arteries,  which  are 
to  receive  tue  blood  after  the  operation.  They  are  pre- 
possessed with  the  idea,  that  when  an  arterial  trunk 
is  tied  at  a  given  point,  the  too  great  proximity  of  the 
principal  collateral  arteries  disposes  to  subsequent  he- 
morrhage," &c.  (p.  256,  257) :  a  circumstance  which 
Mr.  Roux  seems  to  doubt. 

Now,  before  attempting  to  reply  to  these  observa- 
tions, we  ought  to  know  what  exact  distance  Roux 
means,  when  he  speaks  of  the  profunda,  or  a  large  col- 
lateral artery,  originating  near  the  opening  by  which 
the  aneurism  communicates  with  the  mum  artery. 
Here  he  is  not  at  all  precise  ;  and  were  he  to  tie  the  fe- 
moral artery  immediately  below  the  point  where  the 
profunda  arises,  he  would  expose  his  patient  to  great 
danger  of  bleeding.  I  say  this,  well  aware  of  the  case 
which  he  has  adduced  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  the 
example  brought  forward,  he  applied  several  ligatures 
(p.  260),  some  of  which  were  the  ligatures  d'attente,  or 
loose  ligatures  left  ready  to  be  tightened  in  case  of  need. 
These  were  of  course  higher  up  than  the  ligature  which 
was  tightened.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  thai  tins 
last  could  have  been  close  to  the  origin  of  the  profunda. 
There  must  have  been  room  left  for  the  application  of 


the  ligatures  d'altente;  and  be  it  also  recollected,  that 
the  French  still  persist  in  the  use  of  large  Hat  cords, 
and  not  small   firm   round   ligatures,   which   are    now 

(bund  to  be  most  advantageous.  -tSee  Hemorrhage.) 
in  tins  pari  of  the  Dictionary  we  .shall  find  thai  the 

nearness  of  a  collateral  vessel  impedes  the 

of  the  internal  coagulum,  which  has  a  material  sharn 

in  the  process  by  which  the  artery  is  dosed. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstance  of  hemorrhage  bc- 
in°-  more  likely  to  follow  when  the  ligature  is  placed 
ciose  below,  than  at  some  distance  from  a  great  colla- 
teral artery,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact.  Itoux 
when  in  London  saw  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  him- 
self, and  has  published  it  in  his  book.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  external  iliac  arterj  ;  but 
the  patient  died  of  hemorrhage  a  fortnight  afterward, 
and,  on  opening  the  body,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
obturator  artery,  which  usually  arises  either  from  the 
trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  from  the  epigastric,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  external  iliac,  and  arose  immediately 
above  the  point  to  which  the  ligature  was  applied.— 
!  See  Parallele  de  la  Chir.  Angloise  avec  la  Our.  Fran- 
chise, &c.  p.  278,  279.) 

From  a  preparation,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Travers,  and 
some  experiments  made  by  the  same  gentleman,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  presence  of  a  collateral  branch 
hinders  the  formation  of  the  internal  coagulum,  but 
will  not  always  prevent  the  closure  of  the  vessel  by 
the  adhesive  inflammation.  In  the  preparation  refer- 
red to,  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  external  iliac,  be- 
tween the  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries, 
"  and  having  been  in  contact  with  the  former  at  the  an- 
gle which  it  makes  at  its  origin  from  the  iliac,  ulcera- 
tion had  taken  place,  and  the  bleeding  had  proved  fa- 
tal. There  was  no  coagulum  formed  in  the  iliac,  trunk, 
though  the  operation  had  been  performed  several  days, 
the  circulation  through  the  epigastric  having  continued. 
Rut  the  lymph-plug  at  the  scat  of  the  ligature  on  the 
iliac  artery  was  complete." — Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
6,  p.  656.)  Indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  with  tins  gen- 
tleman, that  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  does  not  prevent 
the  adhesive  process,  a  fact  which,  he  observes,  is  also 
proved  in  the  indirect  obstruction  of  a  vessel,  by 
means  of  a  temporary  ligature  or  compressor.  When, 
therefore,  the  vicinity  of  a  large  branch  to  the  ligature 
is  spoken  of  as  a  circumstance  conducive  to  secondary 
hemorrhage,  I  mean,  that  it  is  so  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
ternal coagulum  is  useful  in  promoting  the  closure  of 
the  vessel,  and  its  formation  is  prevented. 

Brasdor  first,  and  afterward  Desault.,  conceived,  that 
when  an  aneurism  was  so  situated  that  a  ligature 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  artery  leading  to  the  swell- 
ing, a  cure  might  possibly  arise  from  tying  the  vessel 
on  that  side  of  the  tumour  which  was  most  remote 
from  the  heart.  Desault  conjectured  that  by  this 
means,  the  circulation  through  the  sac  would  be  stop- 
lied,  the  blood  in  it  would  coagulate,  that  the  circula- 
tion would  go  on  by  the  collateral  arteries,  and  that  the 
tumour  would  be  finally  absorbed.  Deschamps  tied 
the  femoral  artery  below  an  inguinal  aneurism;  but 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  instead  of  being  checked, 
seemed  to  be  accelerated  by  the  experiment.  The  ope- 
rator was  obliged,  as  a  last  resource,  to  open  the  tu- 
mour, and  try  to  take  up  the  vessel.  In  this  attempt 
the  patient  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  died 
eight  hours  afterward.—  See  CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
par  Bic'nat,  t.  2,  p.  563  ;  and  Recueil  Periodique  de  la 
Societe  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  t.  5,  No.  17.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  artery  below  the  tumour 
was  repeated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  not  for  an  aneurism  of 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin,  but  for  an  aneurism  of 
the  external  iliac,  where  lying  the  artery  above  the 
swelling  was  impracticable.  The  femoral  artery  was 
therefore  tied  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
between  the  origins  of  the  epigastric  and  the  profunda. 
I  he  pulsations  of  the  tumour  continued  ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  was  checked.  After  a  time,  in- 
deed, the  swelling  decreased,  and  this  in  so  considera- 
ble a  manner,  that  hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that 
perhaps  the  external  iliac  artery  might  soon  admit  of 
being  tied  above  the  disease.  The  ligatures  came 
awaj  w  itliout  any  unfavourable  occurrence,  and  when 
the  wound  was  healed,  the  patient  was  sent  into  the 
country  lor  the  benefit  of  the  change  of  air.  After- 
ward, however,  the  tumour  gave  way  ;  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  took  place,  in  the  abdomen  and  cellular 
membrane  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  patient  died     Sir 
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r  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  case,  and 
a«  the  body  could  not  be  opened,  farther  particulars 

wen-  DO 
I  believe  no  additional  trials  of  this  practice  were 
it   of  toe  world,  and  thai,  in  (act,  the 

general  feeling  of  the  profession  was  decidedly  against 
it.  until  nr.  friend  Mr  Wardrop  lately  din 
particular  attention  to  the  subject,  and  both  by  reason- 
inn  and  facts  exemplified  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
Braedor's  method  of  operating  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
certain  aneurisms,  the  circumstances  of  which  forbid 
i  of  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the 
tumour.  Experience  lias  amply  proved  what  I  have 
,iii.  1.I-.  repeatedlj  mentioned,  that  after  the  Hunterian 

i.   some  flow  of  blood  frequently  continues 
iristnal  sac,  owing  to  the  anastomoses, 
bm  iiiat  the  Impetus  of  the  stream  having  been  sutfi- 
eientlj  reduced  bj  the  effect  of  the  ligature,  the  cura- 
oot  prevented  from  taking  place.    The 
pulsation,  which  la  sometimes  Hit  for  the  first  few 
days,  at  length  subsides,  in  consequence  of  the  circula- 
ng  stopped  by  the  increased  quantity  of  coagula, 
and  the  ininimr  begins  to  diminish.    It  is  from  facts  of 
this  kind  thai  Mr.  Wardrop  deduces  what  he  calls  "a 
new  principle  for  operating  in  aneurisms  so  situated, 
as  hitherto  to  hue  been  considered  beyond  the  reach 
i  in  whnii  the  Hunterian  principle  of  opera- 
ting is  totally  inapplicable."—  (in  Aneurism,  p.  15, 
Bvo    I. mill    1828.)    Mr.  Wardrop  observes,  that  the 

produced  by  Braedor's  method,  both  in  the  ar- 
terj  ami  in.'  sac,  are  precisely  those  which  nature  em- 
ploys when  sin-  cures  the  disease  by  a  spontaneous 
N.i  soouer  is  the  ligature  applied  on  the  dis- 
til side  of  the  aneurisms]  tumour,  than,  as  after  the 
Hunterian  plan,  the  anastomosing  vessels  dilate,  and 
perform  the  function  of  (he  obliterated  or  obstructed 
trunk.    The  eases  iii  which  the  operation  has  been  done 

>.  what  would  not  have  been  expected,  that  the 
tumour,  directly  after  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
diminish  >ing enlargement.  ••lithe 

circulation  be  turned  Into  a  new  channel,  and  if  that 
channel  corapletelj  fulfil  tin  purpose,  the  sac,  with  its 
contents,  aa  well  as  tin-  portion  of  artery  extending 
between  the  aneurism  ami  the  ligature,  and  also  the 
blood  contained  in  it,  will  now  be  m  a  passive  state; 
and  though  the  hi, icni  will  continue  for  a  certain  time 
to  he  influenced  bj  the  Impulse  of  the  circulation  car- 
ried on  in  thai  part  ol  the  vessel  which  passes  into  the 

tumour,  still  us  moiion  must  become  not  only  languid, 
inn  its  current  irregular,  a  state  which,  we  know,  ad- 
miis.ii  ii  tgulation.    Whenever  the  coagu- 

lation of  the  blood  does  take  place,  then  the  cure  of 
ml  in  i»  accomplished  ;  the  sac 
will  contract ;  the  coagulum  will  be  absorbed;  some 
portions  in  contiguit}  with  the  sac  will  become  or- 
ganized, ami  consolidate;  others,  if  the  quantity  be 
verj    large,   win  a   process  of  ulceration 

through  the  skin;  and  ultimately,  a  gradual  coales- 
ced.' of  the  tumour  will  thus  take  place." — i  Wardrop, 

1>.  so. 

Iii  the  Medical  Repository  for  1823,  vol.  7,  No.  4,  p. 
4(4,  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  then  Resident  Surgeon  of 
the  \.  V.  Hospital,  lias  published  a  paper  entitled  Oh- 
ms on  Aneurisms,  in  which  this  operation  is 
contended  for  as  being  applicable  to  the  carotid  artery, 
and  to  (his  alone.     He   is  wrong,  however,  in   giving 

otion  of  this  operation  to  Desault,  lor  although 

i  lie, I  ni  lus  works  by  Bichat,  yet  it  was  pro- 
Brasdor.  And  as  this  seems  to  he  a  controverted 

point.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  trace  the  progress  Of 
this  improvement,  and  find  that  the  operation  was  lirsi 

ij  Brasdor  nearlj  half  a  century  ago,  so 
thai  the  projection  of  the  plan  unquestionably  belongs 
io  him  II, hat  next  nave  directions  for  its  perform- 
ance in  Ins  edition  of  Desault.  and  here  the  error  of 
turns  probably  originated,  which  has  been  since 
many.  Deschamps  was  the  first  who 
performed  the  operation  In  a  case  of  femoral  aneurism ; 
then  Sir  A.  Cooper  repeated  it  on  the  external  iliac, 

then  Mr.  Home's  case  Occurred,  all  of  which  were  un- 

Mi  Wardrop's  first  case  of  oaeotid  aneu- 
rism was  performed  In  1835,  bv  tying  the  vessel  on  the 
nnti-cardial  side  of  the  sac  with  complete  success. 
Mr.  WarUrop's  second  trial  was  not  so  fortunate, and, 
as  will  be  perceived,  it  is  questioned  whether  the  ar- 
i,  rv  was  tied  at  ail.  See  Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  on 
taut  case,  Ultra.     Mr.  Lambert  uext  operated  as  will  be 

B.% 


seen  in  this  article,  without  success,  and  Dr.  Bushe's 
and  Dr.  Evans's  cases  were  the  only  successful  in- 
stances I  can  find,  so  that  the  former  of  these  is  the 
second  and  the  latter  the  third  in  which  Brasdor's 
method  has  succeeded.  Dr.  Mott's  case  is  therefore 
the  fourth  successful  instance  on  record,  and  certainly 
the  only  one  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  in  Ame- 
rica. So  much  light  has  been  elicited  on  this  dark 
subject  by  the  cases  alluded  to,  thai  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  the  operation  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneu- 
rism will  now  rescue  from  the  grave  many  valuable 
lives,  which  had  otherwise  heen  lost  io  the  world,  and 
abandoned  as  beyond  the  resources  of  our  art— Aee*e.] 
In  the  summer  of  1825,  Mr.  Wardrop  first  tried 
Brasdor's  method.  The  case  was  a  carotid  aneurism 
in  a  female  75  vears  of  age.  The  disease  was  so  close 
to  the  clavicle,' that  it  was  quite  impracticable  to  tie 
the  vessel  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumour.  Imme- 
diately the  artery  was  tied,  the  swelling  underwent  a 
diminution.  On  the  fourth  day  it  had  lessened  by  one- 
third.  Afterward  the  throbbing  continued  strong  for  a 
few  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  became  ob- 
scure, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  tumour  began  to  di- 
minish again.  Previously  to  the  complete  cure,  ul- 
ceration occurred,  and  several  large  masses  of  coagu- 
lated blood  were  discharged,  along  with  some  healthy 
pus.  Three  years  after  the  operation,  the  patient  con- 
tinned  to  enjoy  good  health. 

December  10, 1820,  Mr.  Wardrop  attempted  a  similar 
operation  for  (he  cure  of  a  carotid  aneurism  in  another 
woman  aged  57.  Some  reduction  of  the  throbbing, 
and  other  relief,  are  stated  to  have  ensued  ;  but  the  pa- 
tient died  of  a  complication  of  complaints  on  the  23d 
of  the  following  March,  1827.  "  Dp  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  a  tumour  remained  in  her  neck  of  about  the 
bulk  of  an  almond,  which  pulsated  strongly,  felt  very 
thin  in  its  coats,  and  its  contents  could  he  readily 
squeezed  out  of  it,  but  returned  rapidly,  when  the 
pressure  was  removed." — P.  33.)  In  the  dissection 
it  deserves  notice,  that  the  carotid  was  found  completely 
pervious,  and  that  no  cicatrix  nor  other  appearance, 
enabled  Mr.  Bennet  to  ascertain  the  precise  point  to 
which  the  ligature  had  been  applied. —  P.  35.)  These 
circumstances  might  raise  a  doubt  about  the  artery 
having  been  tied  at  all ;  but,  supposing  the  ligature  to 
have  been  duly  applied,  they  prove  to  my  mind  the 
failure  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  tumour  and 
carotid  artery  were  probably  in  almost  the  same  state 
as  if  nothing  had  been  attempted.  The  blood  passed 
freely  through  them,  and  was  not  compelled  to  circu- 
late through  new  channels.  Without  wishing,  how- 
ever, to  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  artery  were 
tied  or  not,  I  shall  dismiss  this  example  with  two  plain 
inferences :  1st,  that  if  the  artery  were  tied,  the  ope- 
ration failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  obliteration  of 
the  vessel  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  swell- 
ing; 2dly,  that  if  it  were-  not  tied,  what  was  done  is 
neither  favourable  nor  unfavourable  (o  the  practice  of 
which  we  are  now  considering  the  merits.  A  third 
example  of  the  operation  is  reported  in  vol.  12  of  the 
Lancet,  The  carotid  was  lied  above  the  aneurism  by 
Mr.  Lambert,  March  1st,  1827,  in  the  p/esence  of  Mr. 
Wardrop,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Callaway.  On  the 
third  day  the  tumour  seemed  much  consolidated,  and 
reduced  in  size.  On  the  tendi  day  there  was  some 
bleeding  from  the  wound;  but  it  was  suppressed  by 
the  application  of  a  compress  wet  with  cold  water; 
and  in  a  few  days,  the  swelling  had  entirely  disap 
peared,  and  all  (ha(  could  be  fell  of  it  on  pressing  the 
finger  deeplj  down,  was  a  small  hard  tumour,  having 
a  very  faint  undulatory  thrill.  Unfortunately,  this  pa- 
tient, also  a  female,  fell  a  victim  to  hemorrhage  on  the 
1st  of  May,  in  consequence  of  ulceration  extending 
from  the  cicatrix  through  (he  platisma  myoides  to  the 
artery.  Without  detailing  other  appearances  noticed  in 
dissection,  suffice  it  to  mention,  that  "  at  the  root  of  the 
right  common  carotid  artery  was  a  consolidated  tumour 
of  a  pyramidal  shape.  A  probe  could  not  be  passed 
upwards  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  water  forci- 
bly injected  at  this  part  would  not  pass,  so  completely 
and  effectually  closed  was  the  lower  part  of  the  carotid 
artery.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  tu- 
mour, we  observed  at  its  lower  part  a  firm  coagulum 
of  blood,  of  about  the  size  of  a  French  olive.  It  accu- 
rately closed  the  opening  at  the  base  of  the  carotid, 
and  it  was  this  which  afforded  the  resistance  to  the 
probe  and  injection  of  water  passing  upwards  from  the 
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artoria  innominafa.  The  coats  of  the  artery,  surround- 
ing the  coagulum,  were  thickened  to  about  (bur  times 

their  natural  size,  and  lined  by  a  tlnn  layer  of  librme. 
Above  the  coagulum,  the  coats  of  the  artery  were 
thickened  to  the  extent  of  at  least  six  times  their  natu- 
ral size,  and,  in  addition  to  a  layer  of  fibrine  closelj  ad- 
herent to  the  inner  surface  of  the  artery,  and  continu- 
ous with  that  surrounding  the  coagulant  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  tumour,  there  were  three  other  layers  of 
coagulated  lymph.— At  the  upper  part  of  the  thickened 
portion  of  the  artery,  and  just  above  the  omo-hyoideus, 
where  the  ligature  had  been  applied,  was  an  ulcerated 
opening  on  the  anterior  and  tracheal  surface  of  the  ca- 
rotid artery  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  rather 
less  in  breadth,  covered  by  a  coagulum  of  dark-co- 
loured lymph,  communicating  with  the  opening  in  the 
integuments."  This  case,  according  to  my  judgment, 
must  be  received  as  another  proof  that  Brasdor's 
method  is  capable  of  producing  those  changes  in  the 
tumour,  artery,  and  circulation,  which,  if  not  suc- 
ceeded by  some  accidental  untoward  occurrence,  like 
the  ulceration,  leading  in  this  case  to  fatal  hemorrhage, 
may  bring  about  the  perfect  cure  of  the  disease. 

If  any  doubt  remained  of  this  fact  after  the  cases  al- 
ready cited,  it  would  be  dispelled  by  the  results  of 
some  other  trials  of  the  practice,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  history  of  the  case  of  Mary  Covis,  aged  36,  on 
whom  Dr.  Bushe  [now  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  Rutgers  Medical  Faculty  of  Geneva  College, 
New-York]  operated,  under  very  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances,  with  great  skill  and  complete  success. — 
iLanect,  vol.  1,  1828.;  The  tumour  extended  from  the 
clavicle  on  the  right  side  upwards  nearly  to  the  os 
hyoides,  pressing  the  trachea  towards  the  opposite  side, 
aul  passing  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  nearly 
an  inch  beyond  its  outer  border.  For  nine  days  pre- 
viously to  the  operation  the  patient  had  not  been  able 
to  swallow  any  thing  ;  her  respiration  was  alarmingly 
obstructed,  and  her  voice  nearly  lost.  In  the  operation 
the  artery  immediately  above  the  aneurism  was  found 
dilated,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  of  its  extremity 
being  sound,  and  on  this  a  single  silk  ligature  was 
placed.  As  soon  as  the  artery  was  tied,  the  tumour 
became  softer  and  less  prominent,  and  though  she  had 
not  swallowed  any  thing  for  nine  days,  she  took,  before 
the  wound  was  dressed,  about  ten  ounces  of  wine  and 
water.  The  operation  was  performed  September  11th, 
1827.  April  19th,  1828,  the  woman  was  in  perfect 
health.  There  was  then  scarcely  a  remnant  of  the 
tumour  ;  the  inordinate  action  of  the  heart  had  ceased ; 
and  respiration  and  deglutition  were  natural.  As  Mr. 
Wardrop  remarks,  the  facts  recorded  prove  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  the  future  growth  of  an  aneunsmal  tu- 
mour may  be  arrested,  and  the  disease  cured,  by  placing 
a  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac,  especially  if  no 
branch  of  the  artery  intervene  between  the  sac  and  the 
ligature ;  for  if  a  considerable  branch,  and  one  that 
afterward  enlarged  sufficiently,  were  to  be  in  this  situa- 
tion, the  operation  would  have  little  or  no  effect  in  pro- 
ducing any  diminution  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  aneurism,  from  the  cavity  of  which  the  blood 
would  pass  as  freely  into  the  enlarged  branch  as  it 
previously  did  along  the  trunk  itself.  Hence  we  see 
why  Brasdor's  operation  will  probably  be  attended  with 
greater  success  on  carotid  than  other  aneurisms,  the 
common  carotid  artery  giving  off  in  its  course  no 
branches  which  might  interfere  with  the  principles  of 
the  practice. 

[Professor  Bushe  being  now  engaged  in  teaching 
anatomy  and  surgery  in  this  city,  has  politely  acceded 
to  my  request  in  furnishing  me  from  his  note-book,  the 
following  case,  the  practical  importance  of  which  in 
relation  to  this  subject  entitle  it.  to  a  place  here.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Lancet,  No.  244,  vol.  2,  May  3d,  1828. 

"  As  every  fact  that  can  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  an 
unsettled  point  must  be  considered  more  or  less  valua- 
ble, it  may  not  be  useless  to  subjoin  a  concise  account 
of  a  patient  who,  in  the  summer  of  1323,  was  admitted 
into  the  VVhitworth  Medical  Hospital,  Dublin,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Cuming.  His  complaint  on  admission 
was  registered  as  paralysis  of  the  right  arm ;  but  a 
large  tumour  being  discovered  in  the  axilla,  the  late 
Professor  Todd  was  called  to  see  the  patient ;  and  after 
careful  examination  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
an  aneurism,  which  from  its  magnitude  had  lost  its 
pulsation  ;  but  to  settle  the  point,  he  punctured  it,  and 
florid  blood  followed  the  insertion  of  a  probe.    When 


passed  inwards  for  about  three  inches,  the  nature  of  the 
case  being  denied,  the  man  was  removed  to  the  Rich 
•ri!  Hospital;  where,  from  an  attack  of  ery 
>, .sequent  on  the  puncture,  he  died  in  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Todd  requested  that  I  might  examine  the 
body,  and  from  notes  made  after  the  dissection  I  ab- 
stract the  following:  'The  aneurism,  which  was  „f 
large  size,  occupied  the  right  axilla  ;  the  sac  in  many 
places  was  almost  absorbed,  and  adhered  firmly  to  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  this  cavity  ;  when  opened,  it 
contained  large  quantities  of  laminated  fibrine,  and  in 
its  centre  was  a  cavity  holding  about  eight  ounces 
of  coagulated  blood ;  communicating  with  the  cavity, 
there  was  an  opening  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  the 
axillary  artery,  below  which  the  vessel  was  obliterated 
for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  corresponding  to  the  situa- 
tion where  the  sac  so  firmly  adhered.' — Here  then  was 
a  case  where  the  aneurism  was  undergoing  a  sponta- 
neous cure  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  tu- 
mour having  obliterated  the  artery  on  its  distal  side; 
and  I  look  upon  it  as  a  valuable  fact  towards  confirm- 
ing the  utility  of  reviving  the  operation  of  Brasdor  and 
Deschainps;  and  so  much  was  I  impressed  with  this 
opinion,  that  before  Mr.  Wardrop  published  his  first 
essay,  I  recommended  the  operation  in  a  case  of  large 
carotid  aneurism  in  a  public  hospital ;  but  my  chance 
was  to  be  laughed  at.  However,  when  I  again  meet 
the  two  surgeons  who  so  wantonly  ridiculed  me,  it 
will  be  my  turn  to  laugh  at  them." — Hers  .] 

Mr.  Wardrop  himself  regards  Brasdor's  operation  as 
not  merely  applicable  to  examples  in  which  it  is  im- 
practicable to  place  a  ligature  on  the  cardiac  side  of 
the  sac,  but  as  likely  to  merit  the  preference  when  the 
tumour  is  large,  and  likely  to  inflame  after  the  circula- 
tion through  the  sac  is  interrupted.  This  inference  he 
makes  from  the  fact  of  the  immediate  diminution  of  the 
swelling,  which  has  usually  followed  the  application 
of  the  ligature  on  the  distal  side  of  the  aneurism.  He 
also  deems  it  probable  that  in  this  method  there  is  less 
risk  of  hemorrhage  from  the  part  of  the  vessel  on  which 
the  ligature  is  applied  than  in  the  Hunterian  operation. 
On  the  principle  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of 
an  aneurism,  that  the  impetus  of  the  blood  through  it  be 
diminished,  as  the  deposite  of  lamellated  coagula  within 
the  sac  will  then  increase,  Mr.  Wardrop  urges  the  pro- 
priety of  extending  Brasdor's  method  to  aneurisms  of 
the  arteria  innominata ;  but  the  very  interesting  and 
valuable  cases  which  he  has  adduced  in  confirmation 
of  his  views  of  these  particular  aneurisms  will  be  more 
conveniently  noticed  in  the  sequel.  As  an  admirer  of 
the  improvement  of  surgery,  I  must  not  quit  this  part 
of  the  subject,  without  expressing  the  conviction  that  I 
entertain  of  the  service  wluch  Mr.  Wardrop  has  ren- 
dered the  profession  and  the  public  by  his  able  and  en- 
lightened view  of  a  valuable  operation,  which  without 
his  exertions  and  example  might  long  have  remained 
quite  neglected,  or  briefly  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
surgery  as  a  dangerous  proceeding,  unworthy  of  farther 
trials. 

[This  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wardrop  has  been  acted  upon 
by  D.  Evans,  Esq.,  surgeon  at  Belper,  Derbyshire, 
who  successfully  tied  the  carotid  for  aneurism  of  the 
innominata  and  root  of  the  carotid.  The  details  of 
this  splendid  operation  are  so  interesting,  that  I  cannot 
withhold  from  the  profession  the  record  of  this  highly 
important  and  successful  triumph  of  modern  surgery 
over  this  most  horrible  disease.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  Lancet,  No.  271,  vol.  1,  Nov.  8th,  1S2.-*. 

"  William  Hall,  a;tat.  30,  a  butcher  and  horse-dealer, 
an  athletic  and  spirited  young  man,  about  five  feet  six 
inches  high,  has  been  accustomed  to  laborious  exer- 
cise, frequently  riding  from  70  to  100  miles  a  day,  and 
has  always  enjoyed  excellent  health  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  following  symptoms  :— About  14  months 
ago  he  was  seized  with  shortness  of  breath,  trouble- 
some cough  and  tightness  over  the  chest  after  much 
exertion,  especially  in  walking  fast  up  a  hill. 

These  symptoms  continued  until  the  6th  of  March, 
when  he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  he  attributed 
to  cold.  His  expectoration  was  copious,  consisting  of 
mucus  slightly  streaked  with  blood,  and  his  cough 
came  on  m  violent  paroxysms,  wliich  were  followed 
by  a  sense  of  suffocation. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  after  a  fit  of  coughing,  a  soft, 
pulsating  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  suddenly 
made  its  appearance"  behind,  and  extending  a  little 
above,  the   right   sterno-clavicular   articulation,  anrl 
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ur">reA  externally  by  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno- 
muscle.    The  tumour  mi  greatly  diminished 
b)  linn  pressure  but  could  not  be  made  to  disappear 
entirely. 

The  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  which  was  synchro- 
nous wiiii  that  of  the  heart,  was  Increased  in  idrce  by 
upon  the   right  subclavian  artery,  and  was 
diminished  and  sum.  nines  completely  arrested  by  pres- 
sure upon  the:  right  carotid  above  the  tumour. 

The  pulsations  of  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  were  itrongerthan  those  of  the  left;  but  there 
apparent  difference  iii  the  pulsations  of  the 
radial  arteries. 

As  soon  as  the  tumour  made  its  appearance,  the 
cough  and  dyspnoea  ceased  to  be  troublesome,  and  his 
health  was  soon  re-estahllshed.  His  chest  sounded 
well  upon  percussion,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  was 
distinct!)  beard  all  over  it.  No  unnatural  pulsation 
ted  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  between 
the  tumour  and  the  heart.  A  loud  and  powerful  pul- 
sation was  beard  over  the  tumour,  unattended  with 
an>  anusual  sound. 

In  taking  into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  tu- 
mour, its  sudden  appearance  afteraviolent  paroxysm  or 
coughing,  and  its  soil,  pulsating  character,  together  with 
the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  little  doubt  could  be 
entertained  of  its  nature,  and  I  concluded  that  the  root 
arotid  artery  was  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Considering  this  a  favourable  case  for  the  operation 
Ived,  and  so  ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
1  w.is  Induced  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  two  eminent 
surgeons  in  London  respecting  us  propriety.     Both, 
however,  disapproving  of  the  operation,  it  was  there- 
i  mined,  with  the  approbation  of  my  friends, 
Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Derby,  that  a  fair  trial 
be  made  of  Valsalva's  plan  of  treating  aneu- 
risms. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  was  fully  explained  to  the 
patient,  who  fortunately  was  a  man  of  strong  sense 
and  most  determined  resolution,  and  from  his  employ- 
ment leading  him  to  study  the  diseases  of  horses,  there 
was  mi  difficulty  in  making  him  comprehend  the  dan- 
udene\  ol'the  disease.  He  therefore  submitted 
with  perfect  confidence  to  the  proposed  plan  of  treat- 
ment ,  and  1  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  fortitude 
and  Cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  the  long  privation 
Which  it  was  necessary  to  enforce,  and  the  implicit 
fBlth  which  he  placed  in  all  the  remedies  adopted  for  hi 
relief. 

April  3.  He  was  accordingly  ordered  to  bed,  to  be 
bled  to  the  extent  of  eight  ounces  every  third  da}  ,  his 
diet  to  consist  of  small  quantities  of  gruel,  broth,  and 
tea.  Small  doses  of  digitalis  were  likewise  adminis- 
l  Ins  plan  of  treatment  was  continued  until  the 
I3th  of  July.  During  the  first  month  there  appeared 
some  little  improvement ;  his  pulse  was  frequently  as 
low  as  47  in  the  minute,  the  tumour  became  harder, 
its  pulsations  less  forcible  and  more  remote;  from 
which  it  was  supposed  that  coagula  might  be  forming. 
The  blood  hitherto  had  seemed  perfectly  healthy,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  if  the  bleeding  were  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  time,  the  symptoms  were  aggravated. 

In  the  beginning  Of  -May  B  great  alteration  for  the 
worse  took  puce,  w  Inch  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
his  taking  a  small  quantity  of  animal  food.  The  blood 
alter  each  bleeding  became  bulled  ;  pulse  80  in  the 
minute  :  the  tumour  rapidly  increasing  in  the  course 
of  a  tew  days,  ami  becoming  very  painful  upon  pres- 
sure. Twciilv  leeches  were  applied  without  any  re- 
lief. A  few  days  afterward  a  diarrhoea  supervened, 
the  Inflammatory  state  of  the  tumour  abated,  the  pain 
mil  the  swelling  in  some  degree  subsided.  After 
this  attack  liis  pulse  was  never  less  than  80  in  a 
minute,  although  the  same  plan  of  treatment  was  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

From  tins  time  until  the  1st  of  July  the  tumour  re- 
mained stationary  ;  but  from  the  latter  date  until  the 
90th  he  gradually  got  worse;  the  tumour  increased, 
and  now  reached  as  high  as  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
bj  its  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  par- 
peded  respiration  and  deglutition.    Hisshirt- 
■  bich,  prior  to  his  illness,  would  button  comfort- 
ably, could  not  now  he  made  to  meet  by  more  than  three 
ins  countenance  became  bleached  ;  pulse  more 
treble:  and   it  was  evident  that  the  lowering  system 
bad  been  carried  as  far  as  it  could  with  safety. 

Inder  these  circumstances  the  operation  was  recom- 


mended as  the  only  remaining  chance.  Its  advantages 
and  disadvantages  were  fairly  stated,  and  the  chance 
of  success,  although  small,  made  him  anxious  that  it 
should  be  performed.  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Derb>,  saw  the 
patient  on  the  17th,  and  concurred  in  the  propriety  of 
the  operation  as  a  last  hope. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  July,  the  day  proposed 
for  the  operation,  the  patient  became  so  agitated  that 
the  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  of  the  heart,  and  the  large 
arteries,  especially  the  abdominal  aorta,  was  percepti 
ble  to  the  eye.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Brown,  of  Derby ; 
Mr.  Ingle,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  ;  and  Mr.  Walne,  of 
Chancery  Lane,  surgeons. 

In  consequence  of  the  tumour  extending  so  high  up 
the  neck,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  getting  down  to 
the  sheath  of  the  artery,  which  was  opened  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch.  The  artery  appeared  healthy,  and 
was  easily  secured  bv  a  single  ligature  of  strong  silk. 

Immediately  after  tightening  the  ligature  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  different  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
artery  ceased,  except  a  slight  fluttering  in  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  temporal.  The  pulsation  of  the  tu- 
mour continued  without  diminution. 

23d  and  24tli.  He  went  on  well.  The  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  was  stronger  than  it  was  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  pulsation  of  the  right  radial  artery  was 
observed  to  be  more  forcible  than  that  of  the  left. 

25th.  He  became  feverish;  pulse  120,  and  full;  the 
right  lip  of  the  wound  swollen  and  painful.  Six  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  away  from  the  arm,  and  some  sa- 
line medicine  administered.  The  blood  was  much 
buffed. 

2Cth.  Morning.  Much  better;  pulse  92,  stronger  in 
the  right  radial  artery  than  in  the  left ;  pulsation  in 
the  tumour  still  very  forcible. 

Evening.  The  fever  and  pain  in  the  tumour  returned 
He  was  again  bled.    Blood  still  buffed. 

27th.  Better  again  this  morning.  lie  was  taken 
worse  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Pulse  100 ;  de- 
lirious ;  anxious  countenance  and  sickness.  No  dimi- 
nution in  the  size  of  the  tumour. 

28th.    Much  better,  and  continued  so  all  day. 

29th.  At  seven,  a.  m.,  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse, 
and  appeared  to  be  dying  ;  his  countenance  ghastly, 
and  covered  with  perspiration  ;  tracheal  rattle,  and  in- 
ability to  swallow.  He  appeared  conscious,  but  could 
only  speak  in  a  whisper;  pulsation  in  the  tumour  still 
forcible ;  the  pulse  in  the  right  radial  artery  scarcely 
perceptible,  while  the  left  pulsated  as  strongly  as  it  did 
the  previous  day.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied 
with  a  profuse  ptyalism.  He  remained  in  this  state 
for  several  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
rallied ;  and  by  the  evening  (with  the  exception  of  the 
salivation,  which  continued)  he  appeared  quite  as  well 
as  on  the  preceding  day. 

As  he  continued  to  improve  from  this  period,  it  wili 
not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  daily  report  of  the  case. 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  noticing  the  most 
prominent  symptoms  which  occurred.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  obliteration  of  the  arteries  of 
the  right  arm  and  forearm,  which  was  first  observed 
in  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  on  the  29th  of  July,  the 
eighth  day  after  the  operation ;  for  until  that  day  the 
arteries  of  the  right  arm  pulsated  with  greater  force 
than  those  of  the  left.  The  process  of  obliteration  was 
attended  with  severe  paroxysms  of  pain,  chiefly  felt  in 
the  course  of  the  brachial  and  axillary  arteries. 

The  brachial  artery  after  its  obliteration  was  hard 
and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  felt  very  like  an  inflamed 
absorbent  vessel.  The  right  arm  wasted,  and  be- 
came partially  paralyzed,  and  continued  to  diminish  for 
three  weeks;  at  the  expiration  of  wh  ch  time  several 
anastomosing  branches  were  observed  pulsating  on 
the  back  part  of  the  arm.  As  these  vessels  enlarged, 
the  limb  improved  very  slowly,  not  having  yet  (Oct.  19) 
perfectly  acquired  sensation,  nor  its  muscles  the  power 
of  obeying  volition. 

On  the  11th  day  after  the  operation,  he  was  attacked 
with  intermitting  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  right  side  of 
the  head  and  face,  of  the  same  character  as  the  pain  in 
the  ri^lit  arm,  though  not  so  violent ;  this  pain  ceased 
within  a  fortnight.  The  right  side  of  the  head  and 
face  became  emaciated,  and  any  one  looking  at  him 
would  immediately  discover  that  the  right  half  of  the 
face  was  much  smaller  than  the  left.  The  blood  hav- 
ing since  found  its  way  into  the  temporal  and  facia. 
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arteries,  th<>  riirht  side  of  the  face  is  now  nearly  as 
plump  as  the  left. 

which  began  on  the  29th  of  July,  con- 
tinued until  the  middle  of  September,  during  which 
time  he  spit  daily  about  a  pint  of  saliva  ;  a  more  gene- 
rous diet  and  a  small  quantity  of  ale  were  then  allow<  d, 
and  the  salivation  subsided. 

Three  weeks  alter  the  operation  he  was  able  to  sit 
np  to  his  meals.  The  first  time  that  he  got  out  of  bed, 
eived  that  the  whole  of  the  right  side  was 
numbed,  and  weaker  than  the  left.  The  pulsation  in 
the  tumour,  which  had  hitherto  been  more  powerful 
than  it  wa-  before  the  artery  was  tied,  now  (Aug.  15) 
began  to  diminish  rapidly,  and  by  the  23d  of  A uuiKt, 
the  thirty-third  i  operation,  had  so  much 

subsided,  thai   it  was  doubtful  whether  it  arose  from 
the  passage  of  blood  into  the  tumour,  or  from  t lie  iin- 
.in  to  it  by  the  subclavian  artery  beneath. 

In  live  weeks  after  the  operation,  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  able  to  take  daily  exercise  in  a  gig  or 
on  horseback,  and  from  this  time  he  has  continued  to 
improve  in  health  without  interruption. 

Tile  obliteration  of  the  right  brachial  artery  is  now 
complete,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  can  be  easily 
felt. 

The  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  is  scarcely  perceptible 
in  the  right  arm,  increases  daily,  but  is  yet  far  from 
being  of  the  s-ize  of  the  left.  Sensation  and  susceptibi- 
lity of  the  influence  of  volition  are  more  perfect  on  the 
whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  but  still  that  sub- 
is  more  feeble  than  the  left.  The  tumour  is  hard  and 
firm,  ami  has  diminished  about  one-third  since  the  ope- 
ration. By  pressing  it  from  above  downwards,  a  fee- 
p-seated  pulsation  is  felt,  but  in  grasping  the 
;d  using  lateral  pressure  no  pulsation  can  be 
perceived. 

On  the  13th  of  October  the  wound  was  nearly  healed  ; 
the  ligature  had  not  come  away,  and  as  it  acted  as  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  small  "wound,  it  was  cut  off 
level  with  the  sKtn. 

The  most  peculiar  features  which  this  interesting 
ented  were: — 1st,  The  obliteration  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  right  arm;  2d,  The  profuse  salivation; 
3d,   The  disposition  to  paralysis  of  the  whole  of  the 
right  side  of  the  body. 

The  lirst  two  symptoms  commenced  on  the  8th  day 
after  the  operation;  and  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  obliteration  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm 
was  accomplished  by  inflammation  extending  from  the 
aneurismal  sac  to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  sub 
artery,  and  thence  to  the  brachial  artery. 
Might  not  the  active  obliteration  of  such  large  arteries 
as  those  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  be  the  cause  of  the 
unpleasant  tram  of  symptoms  which  occurred  on  the 
blii  daj  after  the  operation?  The  salivation  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  the  state  of  the  digestive  appara- 
tus ;  for,  as  soon  as  ale  and  a  generous  diet  were  al- 
loweii,  it  gradually  subsided. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  numbness 
and  debility  of  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  body 
(which  were  only  observed  when  he  first  left  his  bed), 
unless  they  originated  in  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
Circulating  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  than  in 
the  right,  which  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case  after 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid. 

What  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion  is,  that  now  (13 
weeks  after  the  operation)  the  balance  of  circulation  in 
the  brain  being  re-established,  the  numbness  and  debi- 
lity of  the  right  side  of  the  body  have  nearly  disappeared. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  since  the 
operation,  he  has  become  more  irritable  in  temper,  and 
his  memory  is  evidently  weaker. 

So  far  as  this  case  has  yet  proceeded,  it  amply  jus- 
tifies the  operation;  and  the  man  probably  owes  his 
life  to  Mr.  Wardrop's  fortunate  suggestion  and  exam- 
ple. Should  any  untoward  circumstance  occur,  lead- 
ing to  any  other  conclusion,  it  shall  be  communicated. 

It  is  now  five  weeks  since  he  resumed  his  usual 
avocations,  and  he  regularly  attends  the  markets  and 
fairs  of  Derby,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. — Reese.] 

That  Brasdor's  operation  must  sometimes  fail,  and  par- 
ticularly that  it  should  have  failed  in  the  trials  made 
of  it  by  Deschamps  and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. These  cases  were  both  inguinal  aneurisms  ■ 
and  it  does  not  follow,  because  the  method  will  answer 
in  carotid  aneurisms,  that  it  will  answer  in  aneurisms 


m  every  oilier  situation.     I  should   say,  indeed,  ttnt 
unless  it  retard,  in  a  certain  degn  e,  the  i 

,i   wjU  never  answer  in  any  case; 
and  how  much  tins  must  depend  upon  (he  existence  or 

not  of  one  or  more  branches  bei  ween  the  sac  and  the 
ligature,  is  eompletel)  obvious. 

The  memorable  instance  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  lied 
the  aorta,  m  a  ease  of  inguinal  aneurism,  extending 
very  high  up,  and  alreadj  burst,  I  shall  notice  under 
the  head  Aorta. 

I  shall  finish  these  general  observations  on  the  treat- 
ment of  external  aneurisms,  or  such  as  admit  more 
particularly  of  surgical  treatment,  with  observing,  that 
in  England",  surgeons  now  lose  few  patients  either  from 

gangrene  in  the  limb  or  sec Ian  hemorrhage;  and 

this,  notwithstanding  they  may  sometimes 
plying  a  ligature  above  the  profunda  to  cutting  open 
the  aneurismal  tumour.  I  firmly  believe,  that  such 
matchless  success  is  to  be  totally  ascribed  to  their  per- 
fections in  the  mode  of  operating ;  the  choice  of  a 
proper  kind  of  ligature;  the  right  plan  of  applying  it ; 
the  rejection  of  the  employment  of  several  ligatures  at 
a  time  ;  and  the  great  care  which  is  taken  to  promote 
the  healing  of  a  wound  as  quickly  as  possible;  the 
avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  and  hurtful  extraneous 
substances  in  the  wound ;  and  above  all,  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  formidable  proceeding  of  cutting  open 
the  tumour. 

In  the  consideration  of  particular  aneurisms,  I  shall 
begin  with  those  which  may  be  cured  by  a  surgical 
operation  :  and  here  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that 
••  1'art  de  gui  nr  ne  triotriphe  jamais  plus  heureusement 
que  lorsqu'il  peut  employer  la  medecine  efficace,  e'est 
<i  dire,  les  moyens  chirurgicaux  ou  operatoires."— ("«/- 
letan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  l,p.  110.) 

OF   THE   POPLITEAL   ANEURISM,   AND   OPERATION 
FOR    ITS    CURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  solitary  example  in  which  M. 
A.  Severinus,  early  in  the  17th  century,  lied  the  femo- 
ral artery  near  Poupart's  ligament  in  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism (De  Efficac.  Med.  lib.  1,  p.  2,  c.  51),  the  practice  of 
tying  arteries  wounded  either  by  accident  or  in  tbe  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations,  and  even  the  plan  nf 
tying  the  humeral  artery  for  the  cure  of  the  aneurism 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  were  known  long  before  the 
operation  for  the  relief  of  the  popliteal  aneurism  was 
attempted.  The  considerable  size  of  the  femoral  artery, 
its  deep  situation,  the  urgent  symptoms  of  the  disease, 
and  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  nature  for  transmit- 
ting blood  into  the  limb  after  the  ligature  of  the  vessel, 
are  the  circumstances  which  appear  to  have  deterred 
former  surgeons  from  this  operation. 

Valsalva  treated  popliteal  aneurisms  on  the  debilita- 
ting method,  and  published  one  or  two  equivocal  proofs 
of  its  success.  In  Pelletan's  first  memoiron  aneurism, 
and  in  the  third  vol.  of  Sabatier's  Medecine  Opt  ratoire, 
as  I  shall  hereafter  notice  again,  are  two  cases  of  axil- 
lary aneurisms,  which  were  cured  by  Valsalva's  treat- 
ment. But  encouraging  as  such  examples  may  be, 
experience  is  not  yet  sufficiently  favourable  to  this 
practice  to  allow  it  to  bear  a  comparison  in  point  nf 
efficacy  with  the  surgical  operation,  or  to  justifv  the 
general  rejection  of  tins  last  more  certain  means  of 
cure.  As  Pelletan  admits,  Valsalva's  treatment  is  ex- 
tremely severe ;  the  event  of  it  doubtful ;  and  should 
the  plan  fail,  the  patient  might  not  he  left  in  a  condition 
to  bear  an  operation,  for  the  success  of  which  it  seems 
necessary  that  a  certain  strength  of  vascular  action 
should  exist,  in  order  that  the  blood  may  be  freely 
transmitted  through  such  arterial  branches  as  are  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  main  trunk  after  it  has  been 
tied. 

The  time,  therefore,  has  not  yet  arrived  when  surgi- 
cal operations  for  the  relief  of  aneurisms  should  be  re> 
linquished.— (Clinique  Chir.t.  l,p.  114.) 

The  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms  by  means  of  com- 
pression is  occasionally  effected  ;  hut  it  happens  too 
seldom  to  claim  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  or  to  lessen 
in  any  material  degree  the  utility  and  importance  of 
operative  surgery  in  this  part  of  practice.  Pelletan 
records  the  cure  of  one  popliteal  aneurism  bv  compres- 
sl0M^n  nabsolu,e  rei'ose  dlirin?  eleven  months  (t.  1, 
PnCt  '''  oni"er  Tl  atCS  two  '"stances  (TrcuU  des  .!/«'. 
cym.  p.  Mi,  t.  2);  one  is  mentioned  by  Richerand 
D,ct.  des  Sconces  Mid.  t.  2,  p.  96);  the  practice  of 
Dubois  is  said  to  have  furnished  several  examples  of 
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0);  and  a  case,  in  which 
re  bj  comprc 
nslrumenl  applied 

rfbratea  the  tendon  of  the 
ehet. — (/'V.  tran.il. 
of  Mr  i  i.  ie.) 

under  winch  Uit;  employment  of 
i  chance  of  success  have 
I.I-,  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  prat 

.,  nesection. 

tringent  applications,  especially 
Ice,  which  was  lirst  recommended  by  Donald  Monro, 
and  subsequently  highly  praised  by  Guerin. 

Ineurisms  in  general,  and  anion;'  them  the  popliteal 
case,  are  all  attended  with  some  little  chance  o 
'.aniens  enre;  yel  this  desirable  event  is  toouncom- 
poning  the  opera- 
is  it  is  the  usual  course  of  the  disease 
.  while  in  the  early  stage  the 
.iiiv  accomplished.    In  fact,  the 
experien  operators  leaves  no  room  for  ap- 

prehending thai  the  anastomoses  will  not  suffice  lor  the 
due  nourishment  of  ihe  leg,  and  consequently  proves 
thai  waiting  beyond  a  certain  time  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  co  s  to  take  place  is  altogether  an 

unnecessary  and  disadvantageous  method.    Popliteal 
aneurisms,  as  well  as  other  external  tumours  of  the 
iture,  stand  the  besl  chance  of  a  spontaneous 
cure,  when  an>  cause  induces  a  general,  violent,  and 
(lamination  all  Over  the  swelling;  for  then  the 
communication  between  tfii  sac  and  the  artery  is  likely 
to  become  closed  with  coagulating  lymph,  ami  the  pul- 
iiie  tumour  in  in  suddenly  and  permanently 
it  in  this  state  the  disease  sloughs,  arid  the 
patu  nt's  constitution  holds  out,  the  coagulated  biood 
in  the  sac  and  the  sloughs  are  gradually  detached,  leav- 
ing a  deep  ulrer,  which  ultimately  heals.     An  example, 
in  which  a  popliteal  aneurism  was  cured  by  such  a 
process,  is  related  in  the  Trans.foi  <>•    Improvement 
oj  Med.  and  CkirurgicG  ,  vol.  2,  p.  268. 

In  : ii  i  limes,  w  hen  all  hopes  of  curing  a  popliteal 

aneurism  by  Valsalva's  method,  by  compression,  or  a 
natural  process,  were  at  an  end,  amputation  of  the 
limb  was  considered  as  the  sole  and  necessary  means 
of  saving  the  patient's  lite.  Hut  about  fifty  years  ago, 
the  confidence  of  surgeons  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
anastomosing  vessels  or  the  continuance  of  the  circu- 
lation b  tnd,  in  opposition  to  the  tenets 

of  .1.  I..  Peril  and  Pott,  "in  proved,  that  ill 

nighi  the  patient's  lite  be  saved,  but 

his  limb  also,  and  I  Ins  without  any  operation  that 
compared  with  amputation  in  regard  to  se- 
veruv.  On  looking  hack  to  the  history  of  amputation,  l 
mid  thai  .V  N.  Guenault  was  one  of  the  ear-  | 
liest  writers  who  disapproved  of  amputation  as  not 
truly  Indispensable  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneu- 
rism. 

It  is  alleged  that  Teislere,  Molinelll,  Guattani,  Ma- 
70111,  and  some  o  I  d  Italian  surgeons,  were 

the  first  who  ventured  to  tie  the  popliteal  artery  for  the 
cure  ofaueurism.     The  path,  as  Pelletan  remarks,  had 
been    pointed   out    to    them    by   Winslow  and    llaller, 
i  liable  descriptions  and  plates   Of  the  arterial 

anastomoses  about   the  knee-joint,  showed  by  what 
means  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  would  he  nourished. 
ligature  had  been  placed  on  the  principal  arte- 
rial  trunk.      Tor   almost    thirty    years,  however,    the 
practice  Of  tying  the  popliteal  artery  was  confined  to 
the  Italian  surgeons.    Pelletan  believes  that  he  was 
i\  In)  attempted   such  an  operation  at  Paris 
nearly   th,n\    years    ago   (.alluding  to  about   the  year 
I7d0,  the  i  inn. pie  Chirurgicale  being  dated  1810). 
However,  tins  operation  of  opening  the  tumour  and 
.  al  artery  itself,  was  a  severe  and  often 
in. I  does  not  admit  of  being  compared 

with  the  Hunterian  operation,  in  point  either  of  sim- 

Di  success,  as  I  shall  explain,  after  the 

detail    Of  a  lew   particulars   relating   to  the  popliteal 

aneurism. 
On  whatever  sale  pf  the  artery  the  tumour  is  pro- 
plainly  fell  in  the  hollow  between  the 
hamstrings,  and  in  general  Its  nature  is  as  i 
certained  bj  the  pulsation  m  every  part  of  tb 

Though  disease  maj  not  occur  in  the  popliteal 

art.  rj  so  often  as  in  the  aorta  itself,  it  certain 

more  frequently  In  the  former  vessel  than  an]  other 

branch  which  the  aorta  sends  off.    As  Sir  E  Home 


has  observed,  this  circumstance  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained;  and,  what  is  rather  curious,  in 
many  recenl  instances  of  this  disease  the  patients  have 
been" coachmen  and  postillions.  Morgagm  found  aneu- 
risms of  the  aorta  most  frequent  in  guides,  postboys, 
and  other  persons  who  sit  almost  continually  on  horse- 
back ;  a  fact,  which  he  imputes  to  the  concussion  and 
agitation  to  which  such  persons  are  exposed.  Some 
allusion  to  this  subject  has  already  been  made  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  Whether  an  explanation  of  the  fre- 
quency of  popliteal  aneurisms  can  be  correctly  referred 
to  the  obstruction  which  the  circulation  in  the  artery 
must  experience  when  the  knee  is  in  a  state  of  flexion, 
may  be  questioned,  though  it  is  on  a  similar  principle 
that  the  great  frequency  of  aneurisms  of  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta  is  attempted  to  be  solved.— {Home  in 
Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Clur.  Knoic- 
vol.  1,  ifC.  and  Monro  in  Ed.  Med.  Essays 
vol.  5.) 

Were  this  the  only,  or  even  the  principal  cause, 
surely  one  would  have  reason  to  expect  aneurisms  to 
be  al  least  as  frequent  in  the  axilla,  and  in  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  as  in  the  ham. 

The  nopliteal  aneurism  was  generally  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  weakness  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  inde- 
pendently of  disease.  If  this  were  true,  we  might  rea- 
sonably conclude,  that  except  at  the  dilated  part  the 
vessel  would  be  sound.  Then  the  old  practice  of 
opening  the  sac,  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  it, 
and  leaving  the  bag  to  suppurate  and  heal  up,  would 
naturally  present  itself.  As  the  arterial  coats  were 
found  to  be  altered  in  structure  higher  up  than  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  artery  immediately  above  the  sac  sel- 
dom united  when  tied,  but,  when  the  ligature  came 
away,  the  patient  was  destroyed  by  hemorrhage,  Mr. 
Hunter  concluded,  that  some  disease  affected  the  coats 
of  the  vessel  belbre  Ihe  actual  occurrence  of  aneurism. 
Dissatisfied  with  Haller's  experiments  on  frogs,  show- 
ing that  weakness  alone  could  give  rise  to  aneurism, 
he  tried  what  would  happen  in  a  quadruped,  whose 
vessels  were  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  human. 
Having  denuded  above  an  inch  of  the  carotid  artery  of 
a  dog,  and  removed  its  external  coat,  he  dissected  off 
the  other  coats,  layer  after  layer,  till  what  remained 
was  so  thin,  that  the  blood  could  be  seen  through  it. 
In  about  three  weeks  the  dog  was  killed,  when  the 
wound  was  found  closed  over  the  artery,  which  was 
neither  Increased  nor  diminished  in  size. 

It  being  conjectured  that  the  prevention  of  aneurism, 
perhaps  arose  from  the  parts  being  immediately  laid 
down  on  the  weakened  portion  of  the  artery,  Sir  E. 
Home  stripped  off  the  outer  layers  of  the  femoral  artery 
of  a  dog,  placed  lint  over  the  exposed  part  of  the  vessel 
to  keep  it  from  uniting  to  the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  in 
six  weeks  killed  the  animal  and  injected  the  artery, 
which  was  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished,  its  coats 
having  regained  their  natural  thickness  and  appear- 
ance. 

These  cxpe«ments  strengthened  Mr.  Hunter's  belief 
that  aneurismal  arteries  are  diseased  ;  that  the  morbid 
affection  frequently  extends  a  good  way  from  the  sao 
along  the  vessel  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
old  operation  arose  from  tying  a  diseased  artery,  which 
was  incapable  of  uniting  before  the  ligature  separated. 
These  reflections  led  him  to  propose  taking  up  the 
artery  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  diseased  portion,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
risk  of  hemorrhage,  and  be  enabled  to  get  at  the  vessel 
again  in  case  it  should  bleed.  The  stream  of  blood 
into  the  sac  being  stopped,  he  concluded  that  the  sac 
and  its  contents  would  be  absorbed,  and  the  tumour 
gradually  disappear,  so  as  to  render  any  opening  of  it 
unnecessary. 

[Dr.  David  Hosack  was  the  first  surgeon  who  per- 
formed this  operation  in  America,  which  he  did  suc- 
cessfully as  early  as  1808.  Three  cases  of  aneurism 
were  cured  by  him,  by  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  arte- 
ry,  and  will  be  found  reported  in  his  valuable  volume 
of  'L  Essays  on  Medical  Science,"  by  which  it  will  be 
seen,  thai  this  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  formei» 
part  of  his  life  was  an  operative  surgeon  of  more  than 
ordinary  skill.  He  has  since  devoted  his  energies  to 
rig  the  theory  and  practice,  and  in  the  less  osten- 
tatious character  of  a  general  practitioner  has  acquired 
B  reputation  second  only  to  Rush,  with  whom  his 
name  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as  among  the 
most  eminent  in  their  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
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country.  He  began  liis  distinguished  career  u  B  MP- 
geon,  and,  like  many  others,  thus  laid  the  Ibundatiou 
of  prof  - 

The  first  operation  of  tins  kind  ever  done  WB8  per- 
formed  on  a  coachman  by  Mr.  Hunter,  m  St.  CJeorge's 
Hospital,  December,  1785.     An  incision  was   made  on 

Inner  part  of  the  thigh,  rati 
its  middle,  which  wound  was  continued  obliquely 
across  the  inner  edse  of  tint  sartonus  muscle,  and 
made  large  in  order  to  facilitate  the  performance  of 
whatever  might  be  necessary.  The  fascia  covering 
the  artrrv  was  then  laid  bare  for  about  three  inches, 
lifter  Which  the  vessel  itself  COUld  be  felt.  A  cut  about 
an  inch  Ions  was  then  made  through  the  fascia,  along 
the  sido  of  the  artery,  and  the  fascia  dissected  off. 
Thus  the  vessel  was  exposed.  Having  disengaged  it 
from  us  connexions  by  means  of  the  knife  and  a  thin 
spatula,  Mr.  Hunter  put  a  double  ligature  under  it 
with  an  eye-probe.  The  doubled  ligature  was  then 
cut,  so  as  to  make  two  separate  ones.  The  artery  was 
now  tied  with  both  these  ligatures,  but  so  slightly  as 
only  to  compress  the  sides  together.  Two  additional 
ligatures  were  similarly  applied  a  little  lower,  with  a 
view  of  compressing  some  length  of  artery,  so  as  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  tightness,  as  it  was 
wished  to  avoid  great  pressure  on  any  one  part  of  the 
vessel.  The  ligatures  were  left  hanging  out  of  the 
wound,  which  was  closed  with  sticking  plaster.  On 
the  second  day,  the  aneurism  had  lost  one-third  of  its 
size,  and  on  the  fourth,  the  wound  was  every  where 
healed,  except  where  the  ligatures  were  separated.  On 
the  ninth,  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  apertures  of  the  ligatures,  but  it  ceased  on 
applying  a  tourniquet,  and  did  not  recur.  On  the  fif- 
teenth day  after  the  operation,  some  of  the  ligatures 
came  away,  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  matter  ; 
and  about  the  latter  end  of  January,  178b,  the  man 
went  out  of  the  hospital,  the  tumour  having  become 
still  less.  In  the  course  of  the  spring,  abscesses  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cicatrix  followed,  and  some  pieces 
of  ligature  were  occasionally  discharged.  In  the  begin- 
ning o(  .Inly,  a  piece  of  ligature  about  an  inch  long 
came  away,  after  which  the  swelling  went  off  entirely, 
and  the  man  left  the  hospital  again  on  the  8th,  per- 
fectly well,  there  being  no  appearance  of  swelling  in 
the  ham.  This  subject  died  of  a  fever  in  March,  1787  ; 
and  on  dissection,  the  femoral  artery  was  found  im- 
pervious from  the  giving  off'  of  the  arteria  profunda 
down  to  the  place  of  the  ligature,  and  an  ossification 
had  taken  place  lor  an  inch  and  a  half  along  the  course 
of  this  part  of  the  vessel.  Below  this  portion  the  ves- 
sel was  pervious,  till  just  before  it  came  to  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac,  where  it  was  again  closed.  What  re- 
mained of  the  sac  was  somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  and  it  had  no  remains  of  the  lower  opening  into 
the  popliteal  artery.  The  rest  of  the  particulars  of 
this  dissection  are  very  interesting. —  See  Trans,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir  Knowledge,  vol.  1, 
p.  153.) 

This  celebrated  case  completely  established  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  simply  taking  off  the  force  of  the 
circulation  is  sufficient  to  cure  an  aneurism,  as  the 
tumour  is  afterward  diminished  and  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  vessels. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  same  fact,  Sir  E.  Home  re- 
lated a  case  of  femoral  aneurism  which  got  well  with- 
out an  operation,  but  on  a  similar  principle  to  what 
occurs  when  the  artery  is  tied.  A  trial  of  pressure 
had  been  made  without  avail.  The  tumour  became 
very  large,  and  such  inflammation  took  place  in  the  sac 
and  integuments  that  mortification  was  impending : 
no  pulsation  could  now  be  felt  in  the  tumour,  or  the 
artery  above  it.  The  correct  inference  of  Sir  E.  Home 
was,  that  a  coagulum,  which  we  know  always  occurs 
in  an  artery  previously  to  mortification,  seemingly  to 
prevent  bleeding,  had  formed  in  this  instance,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  effusion  of  coagnlable  lymph 
about  the  root  of  the  aneurism,  had  kept  the  b^ood  frcm 
gntering  the  sac. 

Mr.  Hunter's  second  operation  was  on  a  trooper. 
Instead  of  using  several  ligatures,  which  were  found 
hurtful,  he  lied  the  artery  and  vein  with  a  single  strong 
one;  but  unluckily  the  experiment  was  made  of  dress- 
ing the  wound  from  the  bottom,  instead  of  attempting 
to  unite  it  at  once  ;  and  the  event  was,  that  the  man 
died  of  hemorrhage. 

Alter  this  case  Mr.  Hunter's  practice  was  to  tie  the 


lone  with  one  strong  ligature,  and  unite  the 
wound  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Having  recorded  Mr.  Hunter's  cases,  winch  flrstes- 
tablished  the  presenl  method  of  operating  for  the  cure 
„r  ,,„,,hteal  aneurisms,]  -shall  not  repeal  the  stroo| 

reasons  w  Inch  exist  against  the  einplo\  mem  Ol  reserve 

ligatures:  metallic  compressors ;  two  ligatures,  with 
the  division  of  the  vessel  between  them  ;  the  interna 
sition  of  pieces  of  linen,  wood,  cork,  agaric,  &c,  be 
tween  the  knot  and  the  vessel  ;  the  use  ol  la 
tures-  and  other  contrivances,  the  merits  or  rather 
demerits  of  which  have  been  already  fully  considered 
in  the  preceding  section.  My  next  duty  is,  to 
the  method  of  performing  the  Huntenan  operation  as 
brought  to  its  modern  state  of  improvement,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  wise  principles  which  Inst  emanated  from 
the  valuable  experiments  and  investigations  of  Dr. 
Jones. — (See  Hemorrhage.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  assistants,  one  of  them 
should  be  so  placed,  that  if  required,  in  consequent  e  <>i' 
any  accidental  wound  of  thai  vessel  in  the  operation, 
he  can  compress  the  femoral  artery  as  it  passes  over 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis:  but,  as  Scarpa  justly  observes, 
no  pressure  of  this  kind  is  to  be  made,  unless  the  acci- 
dent referred  to  should  happen,  because  the  pulsations 
of  the  artery,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  track  of 
the  vessel,  must  tend  materially  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion. The  surgeon  is  to  explore  with  his  fore-finger 
the  course  of  the  artery  from  the  crural  arch  down- 
wards, and  when  he  comes  to  the  place,  where  the 
vibration  of  this  vessel  begins  to  be  less  distinctly  felt, 
this  point  is  to  be  fixed  upon  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
external  incision.  This  angle  of  the  wound  will  fall 
nearly  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius,  just  where 
this  muscle  crosses  the  track  of  the  femoral  artery, 
and  at  the  very  apex  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  triceps  and  vastus  internus.  A  little 
more  than  three  inches  above  the  place  here  fixed 
upon,  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  with  a  convex-edged  bis- 
toury the  incision  through  the  integuments  and  cel- 
lular substance,  and  carry  the  wound  down  the  thigh 
in  a  slightly  oblique  line  from  without  inwards,  so  as 
to  make  it  follow  the  course  of  the  artery,  as  far  as  the 
apex  of  the  above-mentioned  triangular  space,  or  the 
point  where  the  vessel  passes  under  the  inner  edge  of 
the  sartorius  muscle.  In  order  to  make  this  first  exter- 
nal incision  with  correctness,  I  consider  it  a  good  rule 
always  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  line  described 
by  the  sartorius  on  the  thigh,  the  inner  margin  of  which 
muscle  at  the  place  where  it  meets  the  artery,  as  we  have 
seen,  forms  at  once  the  lower  boundary  of  the  incision, 
and  an  important  guide  to  the  vessel  itself.  By  observing 
the  track  of  the  sartorius  attentively,  we  shall  likewise 
avoid  all  chance  of  making  the  wound  too  low  down, 
so  as  to  have  this  muscle  intervening  between  the  in 
cision  and  the  artery  ;  a  greater  source  of  embarrass- 
ment in  the  operation,  and  of  troublesome  consequences 
afterward,  than  perhaps  any  other  error ;  for  when  this 
has  happened,  and  the  surgeon  has  not  room  enough 
afforded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  wound  to  get  at  the 
artery  above  the  sartorius,  he  is  compelled  to  dissect 
and  raise  up  this  muscle  from  its  natural  connexions, 
ere  he  can  plainly  discover  the  vessel.  This  inconve- 
nience made  a  deep  impression  on  me  in  the  first  case 
where  I  tied  the  femoral  artery ;  for  the  intervention 
of  the  sartorius  in  a  stout  soldier  upon  whom  the  ope- 
ration was  done,  threw  me  into  the  dilemma  of  either 
dissecting  at  the  outer  edge  of  this  muscle,  and  draw- 
ing it  inwards,  or  of  enlarging  the  wound  upwards. 
The  latter  proceeding  was  that  to  which  I  gave  the  pre- 
ference, because  it  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  maxim  in 
this  operation  to  avoid  making  any  farther  detachment 
of  parts  from  their  natural  connexions  than  is  abso 
lutely  necessary;  and  I  knew  that  when  the  wound 
was  extended  a  little  higher  up,  the  artery  would  pre- 
sent itself  more  superficially,  quite  unconcealed  by 
any  muscle  whatever.  Strongly,  therefore,  as  my  pnn 
ciples  have  led  me  to  condemn  Scarpa's  modification 
of  the  ligature,  his  use  of  from  lour  to  six  threads,  and 
his  interposition  of  a  roll  of  linen  between  the  knot 
and  the  vessel,  I  feel  pleasure  in  expressing  rny  con- 
viction of  one  excellence  in  his  mode  of  operating  ;  an 
improvement  winch  is  now  obtaining,  if  it  lias  not  al- 
ready obtained,  the  universal  approbation  of  the  sur- 
gical profession.  Thi3  amendment  consists  in  making 
the  incision  m  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh,  or  a  little 
higher  man  the  place  where  Mr.  Hunter  used  to  mak# 
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the  WOOIld.      Scarpa's  reason  for  this  practice  is  to 

ig  the  sartorius  muscle 

too  much   from  its  position,  or  of  turning  it  hack,  to 

mho  view,  so  as  10  he  lied.     I   have 

professors  Of  anatomy, 

embarrassed  bj   having  the  sartorius  muscle  ioime- 

i  their  tray  after  the  lirst  Incision  ;  and  as  the 

aJ  a  little  higher  ap,  the  place 

is  farther  from  part  of  the  artery,  and 

Ol    the    anastomosis    failing  to 

keep  up  the  circulation  :  tins  part  of  Scarpa's  practice 

la  bighl  |  di  serving  nf  imitation. 

Mr.  Hodgson)  in 

whnh  the  i i  artarj  can  be  tied  with  the 

facility,  i        i  iut  and  five  Inches  below  Pou- 

neul       In     profunda  generally  arises  from 
the  femoral  artery  an  Inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch  and 
three-quarters  below  Poupart's  ligament ;  it  very  rarely 
two  inches.    If,  therefore,  thi 
d  ui  the  femoral  artery  ai  the  distance  of  four 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  surgeon 
i  I),  meeting  with  the  profunda 
during  I  ind  the  chance  of  causing  se- 

condary  hemorrhage,  bj  tying  the  artery  clc 
origin  of  this  vessel,  will  he  obviated." — {On  the  l)is- 
in-i  t  0)  p,  434.) 

The  trouble  arising  from  cutting  too  low  down,  so 
as    tn    have   the  sartorius  intervening  between  the 

outer  w id  and  the  artery,  may  be  more  accurately 

estimated,  when  it  is  known  that  Desault,  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  inconvenience,  considered  it  right  actu- 
ally to  make  a  complete  transverse  division  of  that 
muscle,  a  thing  winch,  n  is  said,  may  be  done  without 
any   ill  •  i  {Buyer,  TraiU  lies  Mai.  Chir. 

I.  2.  ),.  1 15.)  I  shall  not  presume,  however,  to  second 
this  last  piece  of  advice,  because,  though  it  may  have 

bean  d -  bj  Desault,  u  appears  to  me  that  the  artery 

can  always  be  taken  up  very  well  without  the  pro- 
ceeding here  recommended, 

years  ago  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  published  a  tract, 
•n  which  he  is  an  advocate  lor  the  practice  of  making 
the  incision  a)  the  outer  edge  of  the  sartorius,  and  then 
raising  thai  muscle  and  drawing  n  inwards,  in  order  to 

arrive  at  the  artery,  This  advice  proceeded  from  the 
apprehension  thai  the  plan  of  taking  up  the  femoral 
arter)  ttl  thi  innei  edgi  ol  the  sartorius  was  attended 
With  risk  of  injuring  the  saphena  vein  and  large  lym- 
phatics. {Letter  on  tin  Operation  for  popliteal  Aneu- 
rism, I8\l.)  flic  same  method  is  commended  by  Boyer 
and  Rous  Nouveaux El  mens de Mid.  Op  ratoire,t.  I, 
p.  729),  when  the  operation  is  done  low  down  in  the 
thigh.  Dm  as  operating  in  this  situation  is  liable  to 
the  several  objections  of  approaching  too  near  the  dis- 
ease, ol  aiming  al   taking  up  the   artery  where  it  lies 

more  deepl)  than  ii  dues  higher  up,  and  of  every  in- 
convenience which  may  arise  from  the  interposition, 

on,  and  reliction  of  the  sartorius  muscle,  the 
method  must  be  rejected,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
so  main  disadvantages'  arc  fully  counterbalanced  by 
other  considerations.  If  the  plan  which  1  shall  pre- 
sently recommend  be  adopted,  there  will  never  be  the 
slightest  risk  of  wounding  the  saphena  vein  :  and, 
therefore,  1  do  not  consider  it  advisable  or  necessary, 
for  the  avoidance  of  tins  accident,  to  make  the  wound 

-  up  in  the  sartorius,  as  my  intelligent  friend 
Mr.  Hodgson  suggests;  a  method"  attended  with  the 
inconvenience  of  MH  ing  the  fibres  of  that  muscle  be- 
tween the  external  wound  and  the  artery,  and  perhaps 

Inconsistent  with  the  excellent  directions  which  he  af- 
terward delivers  concerning  the  right  mode  of  per- 
ihe  external  incision,  when  he  says,  with 
thai  ids  ,-iit  should  he  "continued  down  to 
»,  which  form  the  inner  margin  of  the  sarto- 
flus."  ,,.  .136) 

Now,  If  the  point  where  tins  margin  lirst  lies  over 
r]  be  the  proper  place  for  trie  lower  termina- 
tion nl  the  external  incision,  we  shall  clearly  be  devi- 
Bting  from  the  precise  course  of  the  vessel  by  letting 
he  r  portion  of  the  wound  be  over  the  fibres  of 

thai  muscle     And  when  it  is  (hither  reflected,  that 

the  s.  nous  evils  of  wounding  the  trunks  of  the  lym- 
phatics in  this  operation  are  not  demonstrated  in  mo- 
dern practice,  while  the  saphena  vein  may  always  be 
avoided  with  certainty  and  facility,]  cannot  admit 
that  there  is  an)  solid  reason  for  letting  the  situation 

and  direction  ol  the  external  wound  be  determined  by 
such  apprehensions.    At  all  events,  for  the  motives 


above  explained,  it  should  be  a  fixed  maxim  in  this 
operation  never  to  extend  the  wound  lower  than  the 
point  where  the  inner  margin  of  the  sartorius  crosses 
the  artery :  and  then  all  detachment  and  displacement 
ol  this  muscle  will  be^unnecessary,  and  every  embar- 
rassment which  might  proceed  from  its  interposition 
between  the  outer  wound  and  the  artery,  will  be  com- 
pletel]  avoided. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  injury  of  the  femoral 
vein,  Mr.  G'armichael  recommends  the  needle  to  be  in- 
troduced on  the  pubal  side  of  the  artery,  where  the 
vein  presents  itself  to  view,  and  can  be  most  easily 
avoided.  He  remarks,  that  the  only  part  of  the  thigh 
from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  tendon  of  the  triceps, 
in  which  the  femoral  vein  is  not  completely  covered  by 
the  artery,  lies  within  the  space  which  extends  from 
Poupart's  ligament  to  the  point  where  the  artery  meets 
the  sartorius  muscle.  At  the  part  of  this  space  most 
distant  from  Poupart's  ligament,  the  vein  begins  to 
disclose  itself  at  the  pubal  side  of  the  artery,  from  be- 
neath which  it  emerges  more  and  more  as  it  ascends. 
—(See  Trans.  &  c.  of  the  Fellows,  &rc  of  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p. 
357.) 

The  skin  and  cellular  substance  are  to  be  divided  in  the 
situation  and  to  the  extent  above  specified,  down  to  the 
femoral  fascia,  under  which  the  artery  lies,  and  may  be 
felt  beating.  The  next  object,  therefore,  is,  to  divide 
the  fascia,  which  is  here  much  thinner  than  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  limb,  and  may  be  cut  with  another 
stroke  of  the  bistoury;  or  (what  is  safer,  with  the 
view  of  abstaining  from  all  chance  of  wounding  the 
artery),  a  slight  cut  may  first  be  made  in  the  fascia, 
the  division  of  which  may  then  be  made  to  the  requisite 
extent  by  introducing  under  it  a  grooved  director,  on 
which  the  farther  incision  may  be  made  xvith  perfect 
security.  The  fascia  is  to  be  divided  in  the  direction 
of  the  external  wound  ;  but  to  what  extent,  is  a  point 
on  which  surgical  writers  differ,  and,  indeed,  they 
must  here  differ,  as  long  as  they  are  not  unanimous 
about  the  method  of  applying  the  ligature  round  the 
artery  ;  because  if  it  be  intended  to  use  a  broad  liga- 
ture, with  a  cylindrical  piece  of  linen  interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  artery,  or  especially  if  it  be  designed 
to  apply  two  ligatures  and  divide  the  vessel  in  the  in- 
terspace, more  of  the  artery  must  be  exposed,  and  of 
course  more  of  the  fascia  must  be  cut,  than  when  it  is 
simply  meant  to  surround  the  vessel  xvith  a  single 
small  ligature.  Such  operators  also  as  have  contracted 
the  pernicious  habit  of  insulating  the  artery  all  round 
sufficiently  far  to  let  them  thrust  their  fingers  under  it, 
will  likewise  require  an  extensive  opening  in  the  fascia. 
This  detachment  of  the  vessel  for  an  inch  or  more,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  finger  under  it  is  a  mea- 
sure which  deserves  to  be  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  it  is  the  very  thing  which  produces  some 
risk  of  injuring  the  saphena  vein,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  on  secondary  hemorrhage,  inasmuch  as  it  oc- 
casions unnecessary  handling,  stretching,  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  artery  and  surrounding  parts,  and  an  in- 
evitable division  of  the  vessels  by  which  the  arterial 
coats  are  supplied  with  blood. 

According  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  extent  of  the  cut  in 
the  (ascia  should  be  about  an  inch  ;  for  he  wisely 
avoids  all  unnecessary  separation  of  the  artery  from 
its  surrounding  parts.  On  the  contrary,  Scarpa,  xvho 
insulates  and  raises  the  vessel,  previously  to  tying  it 
insists  upon  the  prudence  of  cutting  the  fascia  the 
whole  length  of  the  external  wound  ;  for,  says  he  if 
this  practice  be  neglected,  it  most  frequently  happens 
that  in  the  succeeding  inflammatory  stage,  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  swells  and  becomes  very  tense,  and  the 
matter  which  is  formed  under  the  fascia,  not  finding  a 
ready  exit,  occasions  abscesses  which  seriously  letard 
the  cure.  But  Scarpa,  instead  of  planning  a  method  of 
relieving  the  consequences,  might  have  employed  him 
self  more  to  the  purpose  in  considering  how  they  were  to 
be  prevented,  and  why  in  his  method  they  most  fre- 
bappen.  Noxv,  xvithout  laying  any  stress  upon 
two  waxed  ligatures,  each  composed  of  six  threads, 
xvith  an  additional  extraneous  substance,  viz.  a  roll  of 
hnen.  in  the  noose,  we  should  be  more  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  xvound  alter  his  method  did  not  become 
affected  with  swelling,  tension,  and  suppuration,  than 
that  these  were  the  usual  effects.  After  describing 
the  division  of  the  fascia,  he  observes :  '•  With  the 
point  qf  the  f ore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  already  touch. 
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ing  the  femoral  artery,  the  surgeon,  irill  separate  it 
from,  the  cellular  substance,  which  ties  it  laterally  and 
posteriorly  to  the  continuous  muscles;  ami  making 
the  point  of  the  same  finger  pass  gradually  under 
ami  behind  the  ft  mural  artery  (supposing  tin  sur- 
geon, has  not  enormously  large  fingers),  In-  will  raise 
it  alone  from  the  hot  torn  of  the  wound,  01 
mn, i  it  In  avoided)  along  with  the  femoral 
it  is  along  with  the  femoral  rem,  the  surgeon,  hold- 
ing tin  ,i  i  thus  raised,  on, I  almost  out  of' 

the  wound.  Will  cautiously  separate  the  run  from  the 
artrn/  with  a  bistoury  or  spatula,  or  simply  With  Ins 
fingers,"  <fcc— (See  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  280, 
ed.  2.) 

When  we  combine  the  irritation  and  mischief  of  all 
this  work  with  the  ill  effects  of  filling  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  with  soft  lint,  I  would  ask,  what  more  cer- 
tain plan  could  Scarpa  or  any  other  person  have  sug- 
gested for  bringing  on  the  unpleasant  state  of  the 
wound  which  he  describes  as  most  frequently  tak- 
ing place  ? 

I  shall  suppose  the  fascia  has  now  been  divided,  un- 
der which  the  surgeon  distinctly  feels  the  pulsations 
of  the  femoral  artery,  which  is  still  investnl  l>\  the 
cellular  sheath.  The  femoral  vein  lies  directly  under 
this  vessel,  while  the  branches  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  separated  from  it  by  dense  cellular  substance, 
are  more  externally,  yet  somewhat  more  deeply  situ- 
ated. The  next  object,  therefore,  is  to  pass  a  single 
ligature  round  the  artery,  without  including,  or  in  any 
manner  meddling  with,  the  subjacent  femoral  vein,  or 
detaching  and  disturbing  the  artery.  For  this  purpose 
the  best  direction  is  that  given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rence, especially  when  combined  with  Mr.  Carmi- 
ehael's  plan  of  letting  the  needle  be  introduced  on  the 
pubal  side  of  the  artery:  "after  dissecting  down  to 
the  artery,  a  slight  scratch  or  incision  maybe  made 
through  the  sheath,  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
Then,  with  a  narrow  aneurism-needle,  nearly  pointed 
at  the  end,  and  made  as  thin  at  its  edge  as  it  can  be 
without  cutting,  a  single  silk  ligature  is  to  be  conveyed 
round  it,  the  point  of  the  needle  being  kept  in  contact 
with  the  artery.  A  needle  of  this  form  makes  its  way 
easily  through  the  cellular  substance,  and  the  vessel 
is  detached  only  in  the  track  of  the  instrument." — (See 
.Veil.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6.) 

Of  the  kind  of  ligature  to  be  employed,  I  need  only 
say  lure,  that  it  should  be  a  single  one  composed  of 
firm  materials,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  in- 
creasing its  diameter  more  than  would  be  desirable  for 
reasons  elsewhere  considered. — (See  Hemorrhage  and 
Ligature.)  The  ligature  having  been  put  under  the 
artery,  one  end  of  it  is  to  be  drawn  completely  through 
the  track  made  for  it  by  the  needle,  which  instrument 
is  then  to  be  taken  away,  leaving  the  ligature  under 
the  vessel.  The  ligature  is  now  to  be  tied  in  a  steady, 
firm  manner,  but  without  any  immoderate  force,  which 
can  never  be  necessary  even  for  the  division  of  the  in- 
ner coats  of  the  vessel.  In  this  part  of  the  operation, 
a  few  practitioners  give  the  preference  to  what  is 
termed  the  surgeon's  knot ;  and  commend  this  plan  of 
fastening  the  ligature;  a  plan  which  consists  in  put- 
ting the  end  of  the  cord  twice  through  the  noose,  be- 
fore the  constriction  is  made.  The  only  good  of  the 
surgeon's  knot  is,  that  it  does  not  so  readily  slip  and 
loosen  as  a  common  one;  but  Scarpa  thinks  a  simple 
knot  best,  as  it  does  not,  like  the  other,  prevent  the  sur- 
geon from  calculating  the  force  with  which  the  artery 
is  constricted. — (On  Aneurism,  p.  281,  ed.  2.)  And 
besides  this  reason  against  the  surgeon's  knot,  another 
objection  to  it  is  the  irregularity  with  which  a  ligature 
in  this  form  will  lie  round  the  vessel.  A  simple  noose 
should  therefore  be  first  made  and  tightened,  and  then  a 
second  one,  so  as  to  form  a  common  knot ;  and  now, 
as  a  matter  of  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  the 
ligature  slipping  and  becoming  loose,  the  surgeon,  if  he 
pleases,  can  tie  the  knot  once  again.  One  end  of  the 
ligature  is  next  to  be  cut  off  near  the  knot ;  and  the 
sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought  together  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  the  irritation  of  sutures  be- 
ing carefully  avoided.  The  remaining  end  of  the  liga- 
ture should  always  be  brought  out  at  the  nearest  point 
of  the  external  wound  to  the  knot  on  the  artery. 

The  effects  which  in  general  immediately  follow  the 
operation  are,  a  total  cessation  of  the  pulsation  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour ;  a  manifest  sinking  and  flaccidity 
of  the  swelling ;  a  diminution  of  pain  in  the  seat  of 


the  disease  J  and  a  strong  vibration  of  the  articular  ar 

,eries  mn e  knee.    As  Mr.  Hodgson  has  remarked, 

u,c  unusual  influx  of  blood  into  the  minute  ramifies 
Eions  when  a  main  arterj  is  suddenlj  rendered  imper 
voiis  is  generally  attended  with  a  remarkable  increasi 
in  the  temperature  ol  the  limb.  After  tying  the  femo 
ral  artcrv  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  the  sam 
phenomenon  occurs,  at  leasi  after  a  short  tune,  during 
which  the  temperature  of  the  leg  and  (hot  frequently 
continues  lower  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  Hut  in 
a  few  hours  it  generally  rises,  and  is  sometimes  seve- 
ral dcrees  higher  than  that  of  the  opposite  member. 
This  state  lasts  several  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  heat  of  the  limb  which  has  been  operated  upon 
will  be  found  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  pthei 
parts  of  the  body.— (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  \rteries, 
(S-cs.  256.)  It  is  only  while  the  limb  is  colder  than 
natural,  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  fomented  or  covered 
with  flannel.  In  particular  examples,  there  is  no 
crease  of  temperature  in  the  limb,  at  any  period  after 
the  operation  ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  Hodgson  refers  to  the 
probability  of  a  collateral  circulation  having  already 
been  established,  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  mam  arterj  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  eoagulum  in  the  aneurismal 
sac.  Of  course,  unless  a  collateral  circulation  be  es- 
tablished, the  operation  cannot  succeed,  as  the  limb 
will  mortify ;  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  aware  of 
the  circumstances  which  may  prevent  the  due  transmis- 
sion of  the  blood  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  limb.  These 
are  ably  explained  and  commented  upon  in  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work:  1st,  An  extensive  transverse  wound,  by 
which  the  principal  anastomosing  branches  are  divided. 
2dly,  Tight  bandages  and  pressure  operating  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  same  vessels.  3dly,  The  immense  bulk  of 
the  tumour,  and  the  pressure  upon  the  principal  colla- 
teral arteries.  4thly,  Calculous  depositions  in  the  coats 
of  the  arteries  of  the  limb.  5thly,  Advanced  age. 
Cthly,  A  languid  state  of  the  circulation ;  a  fact  indi 
eating  the  wrongness  of  venesection,  as  a  general 
practice  after  the  operation,  though  it  may  yet  be 
right  to  adopt  this  treatment,  where  the  pulsations  re- 
turn in  the  tumour  with  unusual  strength,  and  appear 
to  stop  the  diminution  of  the  swelling,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 7thly,  The  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  limb 
by  cold  evaporating  lotions ;  a  plan  which  can  only  be 
right  when  there  is  a  great  increase  of  heat  in  the 
limb,  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  or  a  return  of  strong 
pulsations  in  the  tumour. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  a  case,  in  which  the  application 
of  whitewash  occasioned  mortification  and  the  patient's 
death.  In  cold  weather,  he  always  covers  the  limb 
with  flannel  or  a  stocking,  and  sometimes  puts  jars  filled 
with  hot  water  to  the  feet.—  (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  42.) 

When  the  operation  is  done  according  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  this  article,  the  patient  is  not  too  old, 
nor  enfeebled,  and  the  after-treatment  is  properly  con- 
ducted, mortification  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  a  fre- 
quent event.  In  one  case,  operated  upon  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  1823,  the  whole  of  the  foot  and  part  of  the 
leg  mortified  ;  but  it  should  be  noticed,  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  whole  limb  was  extremely  swollen  previ- 
ously to  the  artery  being  taken  up. — (See  Lancet,  vol. 
1,  p.  436.)  In  all  his  extensive  practice,  lie  has  seen 
hut  three  or  four  instances  of  a  failure  of  the  operation 
fromgangrene.  (Lectures,  ^c.  vol  2. //.(ill.)  Mr.  Liston 
has  related  one  example  whi  h  he  ascribed  to  the  impro- 
per use  of  fomentations  with  hot  salt  water.— (See 
Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  90,  p.  3.)  As,  however,  the 
patient  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  phlogistic  diathe- 
sis, and  to  have  been  attacked  with  inflammation  of 
other  parts,  the  reality  of  the  alleged  cause  appears  ques- 
tionable. I  have  seen  but  one  example  of  gangrene, 
and  in  that,  only  one  toe,  and  a  portion  of  theskin  of  the 
mstep,  sloughed  in  a  very  debilitated  subject.  This 
partial  gangrene  of  the  foot  has  been  particularly  no- 
ticed by  Deschamps  and  Scarpa,  the  latter  of  whom 
regards  it  as  an  unusual  thing, only  likely  to  happen  in 
old,  weak,  or  unhealthy  subjects  ;  and  "  at  any  rate 
(says  he)  if  tins  should  happen  in  any  of  these  ener- 
vated individuals,  the  patients  may  console  themst he s 
for  the  loss  of  one  or  two  of  their  toes,  with  the  cure  of 
a  popliteal  aneurism,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  painful  and 
dangerous  incision  in  the  ham,  and  of  the  tedious  sup- 
puration which  would  have  followed  it." 

Sir  Ast.  Cooper  has  known  retention  of  urine  brought 
oo  bv  the  operation  in  one  or  two  examples,  and  the  use 
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I'heter  Indispensable  —(Lecture*,  ttc.  vol.  2,  p. 
Mr  i  .  ii.  ii  in.  i  with  a  case  In  which  the  femoral 
rlded    below   the  profunda   Into  tv 

uperflcial  of  which  was  alone 

tnd  tied  In  the  operation.    The  patient  died  ol 

constitutional  disturbance,  arising  from  inflammation 

m  the  whole  i  arrorius,    After  two  or 

three  days,  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour,  which  had  been 

i  other  bet,  exemi  lif)  ing 

that  this  ingewill  not  be  prevented  bj  a 

.hi  r.  ii  ol  blood  being  still  propelled  through  theaneu- 

/  juuni.  vol.  :i,  p.  607.) 

Mil     ii.iii,  which  iIk-  pulsa- 

■ation  and  tumour  returned  several  months  after  the 

operation     "  I  in  consulting  with  Dr.  Thomson,  it  v  as 

d  to  try  the  effect  nf  methodical  bandaging,  from  ihe 

points  of  the  toea  upwards,  and  a  compress  over  the  J 

tumour,   with   rest,  cold  applicat i,  and  moderate 

diet."    These  means  had  the  desired  effect;  and  the 
pattern  did  nol  complain  much  of  those  pains  winch  so 
nain  after  the  operation  for  aneurism. 
Mr.  Liston,  these  pains  arein  general 
distinct!}  referable  to  the  sacro-ischiatic  nerve  and  its 
branches,  and  are  explained  by  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels in  the  substance  of  the  nerve.     In  the  natural 
state  the  neurilemal    vessels,  when  injected,  are  not 
r  than  sewing  threads :  but  when  the  enlargement 
of  the  collateral  br  inches  is  requisite,  owing  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  trunk,  they  also  are  called  on  to  con- 
tribute their  share  in  the  new  circulation  ;  and  they 
become  enormously    distended.     In   one  remarkable 
imen,  in  which  the  limb  was  injected  and  exa- 
i    years  after  the  superficial  femoral  atery 

had  i,  1)1  aneurism  in  the  haul,  the  vessels  in 

ih.  sacra  Ischiatic  nerve  bad  attained  the  size  of  crow- 
quills,  ami  were  convoluted  in  tm  extraordinary  man- 
ner. The  pains  iii  the  limb,  noticed  by  Mr.  Liston  as 
occurring  after  the  operation,  he  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, arc  h>  no  means  so  severe  as  those  experienced 

previous!) ,  and  which  arc  produced  by  the  compression 

and  stretching  of  the  nerves  by  the  sao. — (Edm.Med. 

i',  p.  2.) 
When  the  operation  succeeds,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  anerj  above  the  aneurismal  tumour  is  rendered 

Impervious,  the  vessel  indeed  being  sometimes  con- 
verted nun  ..  ii  the  origin  of  the  profunda 
io  that  of  the  tibial  arteries,  it.  Cooper,  Med.  Chir. 
p.  254.)  In  general,  however,  the  oblite- 
ration of  the  arten  Is  less  extensive ;  a  fact  particularly 
noticed  in  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  cases  {Trans,  of  a  Soc. 
for  the  Tmprovemi  nl  oj  Med.  and  <  Star.  Knowledge,  vol. 
1,  p.  158),  and  v ,u ni \  urged  by  Deschamps,  as  a  proof 
nt  the  Insufflciencj  of  the  new  method.  (See  Obser- 
ur  In  Ligature  des  principalis 
Artires  I  lent  sur  PAneurisme  de 
V  At  tin  popliti                         .  1797.)     It   appears  from 

ti bservatjons  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  the  artery  ge- 

nera'.h  becomes  Impervious,  for  the  space  of  three  or 
four  fingers'  breadth,  at  the  place  where  the  ligature 
I  ;  below  \\  Iii  li  part  its  tube  is  unclosed,  and 
continues  so  for  some  distance,  when  the  obliteration 
again  commences,  and  descends  along  a  considerable 
extent  Of  the  popliteal  artery  to  the  origin  of  the  iufe- 
irienes.    Thus,says  this  author, 
an  Insulated  portion  of   the  femoral  artery  preserves 
us  cavity,  from  each  extremity  of  which  considerable 
anastomosing  branchesarise  ;  the  upper  branches  con- 
vex blood  into  the  vessel,  and  the  lower  transmit  it  into 
tiannels,  that  originate  below  the  knee. 
of  Arteries,  & ■<-.  p.  278.)    Now,  as  Mr. 
i. ted   with  any  case,  except  that 
recorded  by  Sit  r,  where,  after  the  mo- 

dern operation,  the  arten  was  obliterated  from  theseat 
of  disease  In  the  bam  to  the  part  at  which  ti 
was  applied,  he  thinks  it  probable  that,  in  most  instan- 
ces, a  double  collateral  circulation  exists  m  the  limb, 
after  tins  method  ol  i 

motion  of  the  blood  being  more 
or  less  impelled  in  the  aneurismal  sac  bv  the  application 
nl   lie   ligature  U    the  femoral  artery,  the  aneurismal 
on  becomes  completely  tilled  with  coagula, 
w  b  op  ihe  adjoining  portion  of  the  arte- 

tube.  The  coagulated  blood  in  'he  sac  is  afterward 
absorbed;  and  a  gradual  diminution  and  final  dis- 
appearance of  the  aneurism  in  the  ham  ensue  ;  with 
(ho  exception  of  a  slight  induration,  winch  sometimes 


remains,  composed  of  a  remnant  of  the  sac  itself,  or  of 
the  fibrous  part  of  ihe  blood.  This  slight  hardness  in 
ty  of  the  ham  occasions  no  inconvenience,  and 
does  not  hinder  the  patient  from  performing  the  mo- 
urns of  the  knee  and  leg  with  quickness  and  safety. — 
(Scarpa,  p.  257,  edit.  2.) 

After  the  operation,  the  circulation  is  carried  on  prin- 
by  the  arteria  profunda,  whose  branches  commu- 
wuh  the  articular  arteries  of  the  popliteal,  and 
with  arteries  sent  to  the  knee  by  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial.  Large  branches  in  the  sciatic  nerve,  sent 
off  by  the  arteria  profunda,  communicate  very  freely 
with'the  popliteal  artery,  the  articular,  and  branches  of 
the  posterior  tibial.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  farther 
explained,  the  freedom  of  anastomosis  sometimes  leads 
to  a  reproduction  of  an  aneurism.  The  femoral  artery 
was  tied  by  Mr.  Key,  and  the  patient,  alter  being  dis- 
charged cured,  returned  with  a  painful  tumour  in  the 
harn,  attended  with  an  obscure  pulsation.  The  limb 
was  amputated,  and  a  large  artery,  passing  to  the  tu- 
mour, and  situated  nearly  in  the  usual  placeof  the  femo- 
ral, required  a  ligature.-  (Lectures,  &  c.  vol.  2,  p.  60.) 

When  the  advantages  of  the  foregoing  method  of 
operating  are  contrasted  with  the  dangers  and  seventy 
of  the  practice  of  laying  open  the  aneurismal  tumour, 
and  applying  ligatures  round  the  diseased  part  of  the 
vessel,  it  is  surprising  to  find  any  living  surgeons  still 
expressing  a  preference  to  the  latter  mode  of  treatment 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  Yet  Boyer, 
Koux,  and  a  lew  of  the  modern  French  surgeons,  are  in 
this  way  of  thinking,  which  reminds  me  of  their  slow- 
ness to  adopt,  at  every  opportunity,  union  by  the  first 
intention,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  decided  advances 
to  perfection  ever  made  in  the  practice  of  surgery.  The 
severity  and  difficulties  of  the  old  method  of  operating, 
in  cases  of  politeal  aneurism,  are  most  faithfully  de- 
picted by  Scarpa.  In  the  ham,  says  he,  the  artery  lies 
very  deep.  The  space  is  limited  and  narrow,  within 
which  it  can  be  brought  into  view  and  tied,  without  risk 
of  tying  along  with  it,  or  of  destroying,  some  of  the 
principal  anastomoses  formed  by  the  articular  arteries 
of  the  knee.  On  account  of  the  depthof  the  artery,  it  is 
difficult  to  pass  any  instrument  round  it,  without  inclu- 
ding other  parts ;  and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  draw  the 
ligature  on  the  vessel  with  a  proper  degree  of  tightness. 
Scarpa  then  commentson  the  disadvantages  of  tyingthe 
lacerated,  diseased  part  of  the  vessel,  which  is  some- 
times so  high  up,  that,  in  order  to  apply  the  ligature 
above  it,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  through  the  long  head  of 
the  triceps,  and  make  a  passage  through  into  the  thigh. 
Or,  the  diseased  or  lacerated  part  of  the  artery  is  situa- 
ted so  low  down  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  including,  either  in  the  incision  or  the 
ligature,  the  lower  anastomosing  articular  aneiies, 
on  the  preservation  of  which  the  circulation  and  life 
of  the  subjacent  part  of  the  limb  in  a  great  measure 
depend.  We  must  add  to  all  this  the  violence  unavoid- 
ably done  to  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  which  an  assistant 
must  hold  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  wourd  nearly  the 
whole  time  of  the  operation.  The  preceding  is  also 
liable  to  other  great  difficulties,  as  may  be  seen  from  a 
case  reported  by  Masotti  (Dis.  sul  Aneurysma,  p.  54), 
where  the  popliteal  artery  was  so  firmly  united,  and,  as 
it  where,  confused  with  the  vein,  the  nerve,  the  tendons 
of  the  neighbouring  muscles,  and  the  periosteum,  that 
the  cavity  of  the  ham  presented  the  appearance  of  an 
intricateinass  of  parts,  not  easily  separable  from  one  an- 
other. Lastly,  the  operation,  leaves  a  large  deep  wound, 
layingopen  the  whole  cavity  of  the  ham,  and  followed 
by  copious  suppuration,  sinuses  and  necrosisof  the  heads 
of  the  femur  and  tibia.  If  the  patient  be  not  hurried  into 
the  grave  by  these  affections,  and  even  if  the  parts  in  the 
ham  heal,  he  is  almost  always  left  with  an  incurable 
contraction  of  his  knee,  and  perpetual  lameness.  Thus, 
Masotti  (Op.  cit.  p.  17)  relates  one  case,  where  the 
subsequent  effect  caused  such  destruction  of  the  soft 
parts  in  the  ham,  that  not  a  vestige  of  artery,  vein,  or 
sciatic  nerve  was  left,  and  the  patient  remained  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  with  a  paralytic  leg,  and  ulcers  and  fis- 
tula; all  round  the  knee—  (Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  251.) 
I  shall  now  advert  to  a  few  facts  in  the  history  of 
surgery,  which  eventually  led  to  the  bold  and  success- 
ions adopted  in  modern  times  for  the  cure  of 
aneurisms  of  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries.  The 
earliest  case  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded, 
amounting  to  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  lower  ex- 
tremity might  be  duly  supplied  with  blood,  notwith- 
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standing  the  femoral  artery  had  been  tied  mgn  fup  in 
the  thigh,  is  the  example  related  by  M.  A.  Severinus 
Of  ll  fuse  aneurism  of  the  thigh,  about  eight  fingers' 
breadth  be'ow  (he  groin,  caused  i>\  ;i  mnsket-ball  won  ml. 
In  this  instance, Severinus  tied  the  femoral  artery  above 
and  below  the  aperture  in  it,  and  not  only  was  the  pa- 
tient's life  saved,  but  the  use  of  the  limb  alec  | 
—iChirurgim  Efficacis,  p.  3,  Enarratoria.)  The  next 
authentic  case  of  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  is 
that  reported  by  Saviard,  where  Bottentuit,  in  1688,  tied 
this  artery  on  account  of  a  false  aneurism,  the  result 
of  a  sword-wound,  at  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  The  surgeons  called  into  consultation  were 
immediately  convinced,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery  ;  but  they  were  fear- 
ful lest  the  patient  should  perish  of  bleeding  ere  the 
opening  in  the  vessel  could  be  found  ;  and  in  case  the 
artery  were  secured,  they  apprehended  the  obstruction 
of  the  circulation  would  be  followed  by  mortification 
of  the  limb.  The  patient  was  therefore  first  prepared 
for  his  fate  by  the  administration  of  the  sacrament.  A 
band  was  then  applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  and  tightened  by  means  of  a  stick  with  which  it 
was  twisted,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  being  put  under  the 
knot,  in  order  to  render  the  constriction  less  painful. 
The  tumour  was  then  opened,  the  clotted  blood  ex- 
tracted, and  the  opening  in  the  artery  detected  by 
slackening  the  tourniquet.  A  curved  needle,  armed 
with  a  double  ligature,  was  then  introduced  under  the 
femoral  artery,  and  one  of  the  cords  was  tied  above, 
and  the  other  below  the  wound  in  the  vessel.  Then 
follows  a  curious  passage,  showing  the  operator's  judg- 
ment at  that  time,  respecting  the  impropriety  of  inter- 
posing any  cylinder  of  linen  between  the  knot  of  the 
ligature  and  the  artery,  as  some  of  the  old  surgeons  at 
that  time  used  to  do,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  moderns. 
"  On  ne  mit  point  de  petites  compresses  sur  le  corps 
ie  Vartere  au-dessus  du  nceud,  comme  font  quelques 
uns,  parceque  I'on  jugea  qu'il  ttoit  d'une  grande  con- 
siquence  de  Her  tres-  troitement  line  artire  si  consi- 
i  rable,  re  que  Von  n'auroit  pas  iU  sur  de /aire  en 
interposant  la  petite  compressed  <tc.  For  greater  secu- 
rity, assistants  who  relieved  each  other  in  turn  kept 
iip  constant  pressure  on  the  tied  part  of  the  vessel  for 
twenty-four  hours.  In  six  weeks,  the  patient  recover- 
jd,  and  afterward  enjoyed  such  good  health  that  he 
went  through  several  campaigns. — (Saviard,  Nouveau 
Recueild'Observatums  Chir.  Obs.  63,  l2mo.  Paris,  1702.) 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  two  cases,  it  merits  atten- 
tion, that  though  Heister,  Morgagni,  and  others,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  success,  by  supposing  that 
each  of  the  patients  in  question  must  have  had  two 
femoral  arteries,  both  Severinus  and  Saviard  were  wise 
enough  to  avoid  making  any  such  erroneous  inference 
themselves.  At  a  later  period,  Guattani  laid  bare  the 
femoral  artery,  as  it  passed  under  Poupart's  ligament, 
compressed  it  against  the  ramus  of  the  pubes,  by 
means  of  graduated  compresses  retained  with  a  firm 
roller,  and  thus  obtained  the  speedy  obliteration  of  the 
vessel,  and  cured  the  aneurism,  which  had  been  first 
injudiciously  opened. — (De  Externus  Aneurismatibus, 
Hist.  15,  ito.  Romm,  1772.)  In  the  same  book  is  given 
the  case  of  an  inguinal  aneurism,  which,  when  it  had 
continued  three  months,  and  become  equal  in  size  to  a 
large  fist,  was  attacked  with  gangrene,  whereby  the 
aneurismal  sac  was  quickly  destroyed,  and  the  femoral 
artery  was  obliterated  for  a  considerable  extent  from 
the  crural  arch  downwards.  The  sloughs  were  thrown 
off,  however,  and  the  ulcer  had  in  a  great  measure 
healed,  when  the  patient  fell  a  victim  to  debility. — 
(Hist.  17.)  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  during  the 
five  weeks  this  man  lived  after  the  obliteration  of  the 
femoral  artery  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda,  not 
only  the  circulation  and  life  of  the  whole  limb  were 
preserved,  but  the  auxiliary  arteries,  coming  from 
within  the  pelvis,  proved  capableoflimitingthe  progress 
of  the  mortification  of  the  parts  round  the  aneurism, 
and  of  commencing  the  healing  process  in  a  manner 
which  raised  great  hopes  of  a  cure.  A  similar  fact  is 
also  recorded  by  Dr.  Clarke.— (Duncan's  Med.  Com- 
ment, vol.  3.) 

[In  cases  of  aneurism  in  the  thigh,  it  is  not  always 
practicable  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  whether 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  femoral  artery,  or  in  the 
profunda ;  and  even  when  it  obviously  originates  with 
the  former,  the  latter  is  often  deeply  involved,  particu- 
larly when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing. 


Many  unsuccessful  cases  have  been  reported ;  and  I 
know  of  one  which  has  tolled  in  the  hands  of  a  distill 
guished  surgeon,  the  aneurismal  tumour  still  remain 
tog,  although  the  femoral  artery  was  tied  above  the 
tumour.  In  this  case  the  disease  is  no  doubt  seated  in 
the  profunda. 

Manj  surgical  writers  and  teachers  have  inculcated 
the  doctrine,  that  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  in  the 
thigh,  the  ligature  must  always  be  applied  below  the 
bifurcation,  lest  the  circulation  of  the  limb  should  suf- 
fer. A  distinguished  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  prefer- 
red opening  the  sac  of  a  femoral  aneurism,  and  apply, 
ing  his  ligature  below  the  profunda,  rather  than  ven- 
ture to  tie  the  artery  higher  up.  The  operation  failed, 
however,  and  the  tumour  still  remains.  That  such 
fears  are  wholly  groundless,  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted from  analogy,  furnished  as  we  are  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  innominata,  the  common  iliac,  and 
even  the  aorta  itself,  may  be  obliterated,  and  yet  the 
anastomosing  vessels  continue  the  circulation,  but 
Dr.  Whitridge,  an  accomplished  surgeon  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  has  afforded  a  demonstration  in  a  case  of 
aneurism  in  the  thigh  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  in 
which  he  tied  the  femoral  artery  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  of  course  above  the  point  at  which  the 
profunda  goes  off.  This  case  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  sensible 
interruption  in  the  circulation,  and  without  any  unto- 
ward symptom. 

The  cases  in  which  the  femoral  artery  divides  high 
up.  which  Professor  Godman  has  shown  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  may  account  for  the  occasional 
failures  of  this  operation,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  judicious  surgeon.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, applicable  to  all  other  cases,  when  the  aneurism 
is  situated  immediately  below  the  bifurcation,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  profunda,  it  is  safer,  and  also  better 
surgery,  to  apply  the  ligature  above.  The  action  of  the 
profunda  may  endanger  the  success  of  the  operation, 
and  the  most  profound  surgeon  may  sometimes  mis- 
take the  seat  of  the  disease.— Reese.] 

These  and  other  cases  which  might  be  quoted,  fur- 
nished ample  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  anasto- 
mosing vessels  in  the  support  of  the  limb,  though  the 
femoral  artery  had  been  tied,  or  obliterated  in  a  very 
high  situation. 

Besides  these  facts,  surgeons  derived  every  encou- 
ragement to  attempt  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  by 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the  tumour,  from  the 
elucidations  given  by  Winslow  and  Haller  concerning 
the  numberless  inosculations  which  exist  between  the 
upper  and  l>wer  articular  arteries.  Haller  even  drew 
the  conclusion,  that  if  the  course  of  the  blood  were  in- 
tercepted in  the  popliteal  artery,  between  the  origins 
of  the  two  orders  of  articular  branches,  such  anasto- 
moses would  suffice  for  carrying  on  the  circulation  in 
the  leg.  And  at  length,  Heister,  weighing  the  ana 
tomical  observations  of  Winslow  and  Haller,  and  the 
facts  recorded  by  Severinus  and  Saviard,  first  proposed 
applying  to  popliteal  aneurisms  an  operation,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  those  two  cases,  had  until  hia 
time  been  restricted  chiefly  to  aneurisms  of  the  bra- 
chial artery.— (Dis.  de  Genuum  Stniclurd  eorumque 
Morbis.     Disp.  Chir.  Halleri,  t.  4.) 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  earliest  operations  were  un- 
dertaken for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurisms,  by  Guat- 
tani, or  rather  by  a  German  surgeon  named  Keysler, 
as  would  appear  from  a  letter  written  by  Testa  to 
Cotunni.— (See  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir.  t.  1.)  The 
success  obtained  by  those  surgeons  soon  led  others  to 
imitate  them,  and  by  degrees,  the  practice  of  tying  the 
femoral  artery  became  common  both  in  cases  of  aneu- 
rism and  wounds  ;  and  from  the  observations  of  Heis- 
ter (Haller  Disp.  Cher.  t.  5),  Acrell  (Murray  de  Aneu- 
rysm. Femoris),  Leslie  (Edin.  Med.  Comment.),  Ham- 
ilton (B.  BeWs  Surgery,  vol.  1),  Bursr.hall  (Med.  Obs. 
and  Inq.  vol.  3),  Leber  (Dehaen,  Ratio  Medendi,  t.  7), 
and  Jussy  (Ancien  Journ.  de  Med.  t.  42),  it  was 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  circu- 
lation might  continue  in  the  limb  after  the  obliteration 
of  the  femoral  artery,  whether  such  obliteration  were 
effected  by  direct  pressure  or  the  ligature. 

The  exact  period  when  the  first  operation  of  laving 
open  the  tumour  and  tying  the  popliteal  artery  was 
performed  in  England,  is  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  particu- 
larly specified.  However,  judging  from  the  observa- 
tions made  on  this  practice  in  the  writings  of  Pott 
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(Remarks  on  Palsy,  S.r.  8,0.  Lond.  1779),  of  Wilmer 
(Casts  and  Remarks  in  Surgery,  wo.  bona.  Ij  no,  01 
Kirkland  (Thoughts on Amputati ion ,  9t».  land.  liBu), 
him!  of  others,  it  in  clear  that  Ibifl  method  of  treatment 

i  often  done  in  tola  country earuerthap.  the 

those  works,  and  as  would  ap|>ear  With  little 
<.r  no  racceee.    The  earlleet  attempt  of  this  kind  m 

vaa  made  byCbopsri  m  1781  (Rw,  «om- 
,  .,„  ,  Eh  ■>■  n    de  M  i.  Operatoire,  t.  1,  p.  5j0),  about 

i  wenty  yeara  after  the  esamplea  wet  by  Guat- 
tani  in  Italj  ;  but  Chopart  failed  In  his  endeavours  to 
repress  the  bleeding  from  the  exposed  cavity  of  the 
tumour,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  amputate  the 
limb.  Subsequent!)  tothia  attempt,  the  operation  was 
undertaken  bj  Pelletan  in  two  instances,  the  termina- 

which  «ere  auccesarul:  consequently,  this 
eurgeon  maj  be  regarded  as  entitled  to  the  honour  of 

iroved   to  ins  countrymeD  the  possibility  of 

curing  the  popliteal  aneurism,  by  laying  open  the  tu- 

i  securing  the  artery  in  the  ham. 

The  seventy  and  frequent  ill  success  of  this  method 

of  operating  I  have  already  noticed,  nor  shall  I  repeat 

ctiona  to  it.     With  respect  to  the  Hunterian 

i.„   great  peeuliaritiee  of  which  were  tying 

i  ice  above  the  disease,  and  not 

al  all,  llicherand  seems  offended 

thai  II r's  name  should  be  affixed  to  an  operation, 

winch  he  eon,  ems  was  In  reality   the  invention  of 
mi.    Here  we  observe,  dStiufl  again  puts  in  a 

in,  and  with  much  more  effect,  because  the 
method  of  which  he  speaks  truly  resembled  Mr.  Hun- 
ter^ Inasmuch  as  the  vessel  is  directed  to  be  lied  at 
Mime  distance  above  tin-  swelling,  while  (Juillemeau 
onl]  tied  the  arterj  dose  above  the  disease,  and  opt  m  d 
serious  demotion  from  the  Hunterian 

Quillemeau,  a  disciple  of  Ambrose  Pare,  having  to 
treat  an  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  conse- 
of  bleeding,  exposed  the  artery  above  the  tu- 
mour, tied  iin^  vessel,  then  opened  the  sac,  took  out 
Mood,  and  dressed  the  wound,  which 
healed  bj  suppuration.  After  more  than  a  century, 
An.'l,  oil  being  consulted  about  a  similar  case,  tied  the 
arterj  above  the  swelling,  which  was  left  to  itself. 

The  pulsation  cease, I,  the  tumour  became  smaller,  and 
hard,  and  after  some  months  no  traces  of  the  disease 
were  perceptible. 

In  I7s.r),  Desault  operated  in  the  same  manner  for  a 
popliteal  aneurism:  the  swelling  diminished  by  one- 
hall,  and   the  throbbinga  ceased;  on   the  20th  day  it 

burst,  coagulated  blood  and  pus  were  discharged  in 

mi ines,  ami  the  wound, after  continuing  a  long 
time  fistulous,  at  length  healed.  Towards  the  end  of 
ie  rear,  aaya  Richerand,  Hunter  applied  the 
ligature  somewhat  differently:  instead  of  placing  it 
dote  10  the  swelling,  or  directly  above  it,  he  put  it  on 
the  inferior  part  of  the  femoral  artery.— (See  Nosogr. 
Clin:  I.  4.  V.  OS,  99,  edit.  2.) 

Unquestionably,  Anel  did,  in  one  solitary  instance, 
tie  the  numeral  artery  immediately  above  an  aneurism 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  effected  a  cure  without 
opemnn  the  swelling  [SuiU  (/<  laNouvelleM  thodt 
dt  guirir  Usfistules  locnrymales,  p.  251,  Turin,  1714); 
but  he  did  not  think  of  applying  the  plan  to  the  femoral 
artery,  or  draw  the  attention  of  French  surgeons 
aufflcientl]  to  the  matter,  to  make  them  imitate  this 

i  .  on  the  contrary,  the  method  fell  into  obli- 
vion, and  was  never  repeated.  With  regard  to  l)e- 
■ault'a  operation,  said  to  have  been  done  in  an  earlier 
part  of  1765  than  Mr.  Hunter's  first  operation,  it  is  only 
a»  aaaarj  to  say,  thai  Desault  tied  the  popliteal  artery 
Itself,  while  the  grand  objeel  In  Mr.  Hunter's  method 
was  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery,  at  a  distance  from 
the  disease,  aiat  thai  il  is  this  last  mode  alone  which 

tied  such  approbation,  and  been  attended  with 
unparalleled  success, 

The  French  surgeons  have  not  practised  the  Hun- 
terian  operation  with  the  same  degree  of  success  with 
which  >i  is  now  performed  in  England,  and  conse- 
quently (hey  very  commonly  pursue  the  old  method  of 

opening  the  sac,  Ac  Even  Boyer  avers  ins  relinquish- 
ment of  what  he  calls  Anel's  plan.— (Traits  d ea  Mai 

Chir.  t.  8,  /'.  lis.-!  Hut  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at 
their  ill  success,  when  we  hear  that   they  neglect   the 

right  principles  on  which  ligatures  ought'  to  be  applied 
to  arteries,  as  explained  in  Dr.  Jones  in  lus  work  on 
hemorrhage.     Even  Baron  Dupuytren  adheres  to  the 


use  of  ligatures  of  reserve ;  and  Boyer  applies  four 
loose  ligatures  round  the  artery,  besides  two  tight  ones ; 
and  consequently,  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel  lies 
separated  from  its  natural  connexions,  and  irritated  by 
these  extraneous  substances  Hunter's  first  operation 
nearly  failed  also  on  account  of  so  many  ligatures, 
none  of  which  were  tightened  so  as  to  cut  through  the 
inner  coats  of  the  artery,  and  thus  promote  its  closure. 
—(See  Hemorrhage.)  With  reference  lo  the  operation 
of  popliteal  aneurism,  Rosenmuller's  Chi-.  Anat. 
Plates  deserve  to  be  consulted,  Part  3,  Tab.  8  i-  9. 
Scarpa's  and  Tiedemann's  matchless  engravings,  and 
Haller's  Icones  should  likewise  be  examined. 

ANEURISMS    OF   TIH    LEG,  FOOT,  FOREARM,  AND  HAND. 

Doubts  were  not  long  ago  entertained  respecting  the 
possibility  of  curing  an  aneurism  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg  by  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
middle  of  the  itiifh— (Institute  di  Ital.  Scienze  ed 
Arti,  vol.  I, parte  2,  p.  260.)  The  author  here  referred 
to  was  led  bv  this  uncertainty  to  have  recourse  in  one 
instance  lo  the  severe  method  of  laying  open  the  tu- 
mour, in  order  to  get  at  the  vessel  lower  down.  On 
this  case,  Scarpa  makes  some  correct  reflections :  the 
operator  (says  he)  assured  himself,  that,  on  compress- 
ing the  femoral  artery  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  the  tumour  at  the  top  of  the  calf  ceas  d  to  pul- 
sate; and  that,  when  the  compression  was  continued 
for  some  time,  the  swelling  partly  disappeared,  and 
became  softer.  It  ought  to  have  been  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  aneurism  might  have  been  cured  by 
tying  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  described  in 
the  foregoing  section.  In  Scarpa's  work  is  a  case  in 
which  an  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal 
artery  was  cured  by  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery. 
—(See  p.  451,  ed.  2.)  Mr.  Hodgson  has  seen  three  an- 
eurisms situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  tibial 
arteries,  cured  by  the  same  operation.— (On  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  ie.  p.  437.)  But,  as  Scarpa  remarks, 
though  the  Hunterian  operation  answers  in  the  cure 
of  aneurism  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  it  is  not  so  effectual  for 
aneurisms  situated  on  the  back  or  palm  of  the  hand,  or 
the  dorsum  or  sole  of  the  foot.  The  free  communi- 
cation which  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  keep  up 
wiih  each  other  in  the  hand,  and  the  tibial  arteries  have 
have  in  the  foot,  prevent  the  operation  from  succeeding 
whether  the  brachial  or  femoral  artery,  or  one  of  the  two 
large  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  leg,  be  tied.  In  proof 
of  this  statement,  Scarpa  cites  two  cases  of  aneurism 
seen  by  himself;  one  on  the  instep,  the  other  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot ;  and  a  third  case  of  the  same  dis- 
ease in  the  latter  situation;  all  of  which  were  found 
to  be  incurable  by  the  ligature  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 
—(P.  311.)  He  thinks,  however,  that  the  operation  of 
tying  this  vessel  where  it  passes  over  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  might  succeed,  if  aided  by  compression,  applied 
so  as  to  stop  the  current  through  the  other  main  chan- 
nel ;  and  he  seems  to  approve  of  this  practice,  be- 
cause the  plan  of  tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
disease  (which  is  the  most  certain  means  of  cure) 
could  not  be  done,  without  extensive  incisions  in  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  In  an  aneurism  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
leg,  Mr.  Hodgson  judiciously  insists  upon  the  prudence 
of  tying  the  artery,  as  near  as  possible  to  "the  tumour, 
because  the  recurrent  circulation  through  the  large 
inosculations  in  the  foot  might  still  cause  the  swelling 
to  enlarge,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  sent  into  the 
sac  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  vessel,  passing 
through  the  aneurismal  cavity  into  branches  arising  from 
the  artery  between  the  aneurism  and  the  ligature. — (P. 
4  8.)  However,  in  one  case  of  aneurism  of  the  ante- 
rior tibial  artery,  Mr.  H.  Cline  applied  a  ligature  just 
above  the  tumour  without  success,  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  expressly  recommends  making  an  incision  In  the 
sac,  ami  applying  a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the 
swelling.— (Lectures, &c. vol. 2,  p.  63.)  When  an aneu 
nsin  arises  from  the  radial,  ulnar,  or  interrosseous  ar- 
teries near  the  elbow,  tying  the  brachial  will  suffice ;  but 
if  the  disease  be  lower  down,  the  vessel  from  which  i» 
proceeds  must  be  taken  up  near  the  swelling. — (Hodg 
son,  p.  303.)  A  case,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this 
truth  is  recorded  by  Mr.I.iston.  J.  M.  P.,  aged  19,  ap- 
plied to  hmi  on  the  28th  of  July,  on  account  of  an  an- 
eurism of  the  left  radial  artery,  about  the  middle  of  the 
forearm,  occasioned  by  a  wound.  The  tumour  was  as 
lame  as  a  walnut,  and  so  compressible,  that  it  could 
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easily  be  made  to  disappear.  Pressure  was  tried  at 
first,  with  apparent  benefit  ;  but  as  it  did  not  succeed, 
the  humeral  arter>  was  tied  un  the  BtO  of  August,  and 
with  the  effect  of  completely  removing  the  tumour. 
On  the  eighteenth  day  afterward,  however,  a  small 
slough  was  detached  from  the  cicatrix,  and  about  three 
o'clock  next  morning,  a  violent  hemorrhage  took  place. 
Mr.  Liston  then  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
sac,  and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound  in 
it.— (See  Ed,, ib.  died.  Journ.  No.  90,  p.  4.) 

Scarpa  mentions  a  case,  where  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  thumb  was  wounded ;  but  as  the  hemorrhage  re- 
turned several  times,  and  pressure  tailed  in  suppress- 
ing it,  the  surgeon  took  up  the  radial  artery  at  the 
wrist.  After  cutting  off  this  direct  current  of  blood 
towards  the  injured  vessel,  pressure  on  the  wound 
proved  effectual.  Three  months  afterward,  the  pa- 
tient having  died,  the  radial  artery  was  found  impervi- 
ous for  three  fingers'  breadth  below  where  the  ligature 
had  been  applied,  and  the  dorsal  artery  was  likewise 
obliterated  from  the  root  of  the  thumb  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  palmar  arch. 

Mr.  Todd  has  published  a  case  in  which  he  cured  a 
large  aneurismal  swelling  of  the  posterior  side  of  the 
forearm,  by  tying  the  brachial  artery.  From  the  de- 
scription, I  conclude  that  the  disease  was  an  aneurism 
by  anastomosis,  as  it  is  termed;  but  the  particulars 
given  by  the  author  leave  us  in  doubt  on  this  point. — 
(See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3,  p.  135.) 

The  manner  of  exposing  and  tying  the  principal  ar- 
teries of  the  leg  and  tbrearm,  will  be  described  under 
the  term  Arteries.  » 

OF  ANEURISMS    HIGH   UP   THE    FEMORAL   ARTERY. 

Several  facts  already  specified  in  the  preceding  co- 
lumns as  having  occurred  many  years  before  the  ope- 
ration of  tying  the  external  iliac,  actery  was  attempted, 
amounted  to  a  full  proof,  that  the  circulation  might  go 
on  in  the  lower  extremity  notwithstanding  the  artery 
in  the  groin  were  tied  or  obliterated.  On  this  point, 
some  of  Guattani's  cases  were  most  decisive. 

The  ligature  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  for  aneu- 
risms of  the  femoral  artery  in  the  bend  of  the  groin, 
has  now  been  practised  so  frequently,  and  the  instances 
of  success  are  so  numerous,  that  all  doubt  concerning 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  attempt  has  entirely 
ceased.  The  French,  who  have  evinced  great  back- 
wardness in  espousing  the  Hunterian  method  of  ope- 
rating for  aneurisms,  though  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modern  surgery,  have  also 
shown  great  reluctance  even  to  believe,  much  less  to 
practice,  the  operation  of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery. 
A.  Parisian  surgeon,  however,  who  was  in  London  a 
few  years  ago,  saw  the  thing  done,  and  the  eyes  of  his 
brethren  in  the  capital  of  France  have  since  been  a 
little  more  open.  Still,  as  Roux  remarks,  "  We  can- 
not but  blame  the  indifference  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  mentioned  in  some  of  the  latest  French  surgical 
publications.  At  this  moment  (1815)  we  can  reckon 
twenty-three  facts  relative  to  tying  the  external  iliac 
artery,  and  on  fifteen  of  the  patients  it  has  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. In  these  twenty-three  operations,  I  compre- 
hend the  two  which  were  done  in  France ;  one  at 
Brest,  by  Delaporte,  and  the  other  at  Lyons,  by 
Bouchet;  cases,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  the  number  of  successful  cases,  is  to  be 
comprised  Bouchet's  operation,  since  the  patient  lived 
more  than  a  year  afterward,  and  then  died  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  inguinal  aneurism  of  the  opposite 
side.  Of  the  other  twenty-one  operations,  fifteen  were 
performed  in  London  only,  in  the  several  hospitals  of 
this  metropolis,  by  Abernethy,  Ramsden,  A.  Cooper, 
Brodie,  and  Lawrence ;  gentlemen  who  would  never 
publish  forged  > 

"  Sir  A.  Cooper  alone  had  tied  the  external  iliac  ar- 
ery  six  times  before  my  journey  to  London,  and  dur 
ing  my  stay  there.  I  saw  him  perform  the  operation 
once.  Four  of  his  patients  were  entirely  well  ;  one 
of  the  three  others  died,  the  thirteenth  week  after  the 
operation,  of  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aar'a. 
At  this  period,  the  circulation  in  the  limb  had  been  re- 
established. I  saw  the  limb  after  it  had  been  injected 
among  Sir  A.  Cooper's  anatomical  preparations  i.arire 
and  beautiful  anastomoses  existed  round  the  pelvis, 
between  the  dilated  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  and 
femoral  arteries.  With  respect  to  the  sixth  patient, 
the  leg  mortified,  and  the  thigh  was  amputated  with- 


mii  suoceat  The  seventh  died  of  hemorrhage,  which 
took  place  tie  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  alter  the  ope- 
ratu)M  "—iparalUU  dt  la  Chir.  Angloise  avec  la  Chtr, 
Francoise,  p.  275,  276.)  Sir  Astlej  <  ""i"'r  has  mow 
tied  the  external  iliac  artery  in  nine  cases.— (See  Lan- 
cet, vol.  2,  p.  44.) 

The  many  facts  already  published,  exemplifying  the 
propriety  of  this  operation,  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Abernethy,  by  whose  judgment  it  was  first  sug- 
geated,  and  by  whose  enterprising  hand  it  was  first 
practised. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  been  called  upon  in  several  cases 
to  lake  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  and  they  all  prove 
that,  the  anastomosing  vessels  were  fully  capable  of 
conveying  blood  enough  into  the  limb  below,  ami  that 
a  vessel  even  of  this  size  could  become  permanently 
closed  after  being  tied.  Three  of  the  operations  done 
in  this  gentleman,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of,  and  it  is 
therefore  with  confidence  that  I  can  speak  of  the  ease 
and  simplicity  of  the  requisite  measures  for  securing 
the  external  iliac  artery.— (See  Abemcthy's  Surg,  and 
Physiol.  Essays ;  and  Surgical  Observations,  1604 ; 
Edin.  Med  and  Surg.  Journal  for  January,  1807  | 

In  Mr.  Abernethy's  first  operation,  performed  in  1798, 
an  incision,  about  three  inches  in  length,  was  made 
through  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  artery,  and  thus  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle  was  laid  bare.  This  was  next 
divided  from  its  connexion  with  Poupart's  ligament,  in 
the  direction  of  the  external  wound,  for  the  extent  of 
about  two  inches.  The  margins  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transverse  muscles  being  thus  exposed,  Mr. 
Abernethy  introduced  his  fingers  beneath  them  to  pro- 
tect the  peritoneum,  and  then  divided  them.  Next  lie 
pushed  this  membrane,  with  its  contents,  upwards  and 
inwards,  and  took  hold  of  the  external  iliac  artery  with 
his  finger  and  thumb.  It  now  only  remained  to  pass 
a  ligature  round  the  artery,  and  tie  it ;  but  this  required 
caution,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  the  vein  to  the 
artery.  These  Mr.  A.  separated  with  his  fingers,  and 
introducing  a  ligature  under  the  artery  with  a  common 
surgical  needle,  tied  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
Poupart's  ligament. — (*urg.  Essays.) 

The  following  was  the  method  which  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy adopted,  the  second  time  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery. 

An  incision  three  inches  in  length  was  made  through 
the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  beginning  a  little 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  extending  upwards;  it 
was  more  than  half  an  inch  on  the  outside  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  to  avoid  the  epigastnc 
artery.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle being  exposed,  was  next  divided  in  the  direction  of 
the  external  wound.  The  lower  part  of  the  internal 
oblique  muscle  was  thus  uncovered,  and  the  finger 
being  introduced  below  the  inferior  margin  of  it  and 
of  the  transversalis  muscle,  they  were  divided  with 
the  crooked  bistoury  for  about  one  inch  and  a  half.  Mr. 
Abernethy  now  introduced  his  finger  beneath  the  bag 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  carried  it  upwards  by  the  side 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  so  as  to  touch  the  artery  about 
two  inches  above  Poupart's  ligament.  He  took  care 
to  disturb  the  peritoneum  as  little  as  possible,  detach- 
ing it  to  no  greater  extent  than  was  requisite  to  admit 
his  two  fingers  to  touch  the  vessel.  The  pulsations 
ol  the  artery  made  it  clearly  distinguishable,  but  Mr 
Abernethy  could  not  put  his  finger  round  it  with  fa- 
cility. In  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he  was  obliged  to 
make  a  slight  incision  on  each  side  of  it.  Mr.  A.  now 
drew  the  artery  gently  down,  so  as  to  see  it  behind  the 
peritoneum.  By  means  of  an  eye-probe,  two  ligatures 
were  c  mveyed  under  the  vessel ;  one  of  these  was 
earned  upwards  as  far  as  the  arterv  had  been  detached, 
and  the  other  downwards ;  they  w'ere  firmly  tied,  and 
the  vessel  was  divided  in  the  interspace  between  them. 
—  'Surg.  Observ.  1604.) 

In  a  third  instance  of  tying  this  vessel,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy operated  exactly  as  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  with 
complete  success.-(See  Edin.  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1807.) 

Mr.  freer,  of  Birmingham,  who  may  be  said  to 
claim  the  honour  of  having  seconded  Mr.  Abernethy 
in  this  new  practice,  made  an  incision  about  one  inch 
=£L  lr0mu  lhe   s>'ine  of  tl,e  'leum,  beginning 

abou  an  inch  above  it,  and  extending  it  downwards 
about  three  inches  and  a  half,  so  as  to  form  altogether 
an  incision  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  extending  to  the 
base  of  the  tumour.    The  tendon  of  the  external  ub- 
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lic|Ur  t>i  in;'  exposed,  waa  carefully  opened,  and  also 

the  internal  oblique,  when  the  linger  being  introduced 

ritoneum  and  tranareranlia,  served  as  a 

for  the  crooked  biatouiy,  which  divided  the 

Voiding  all   unnecessary  disturbance,   Mr. 

panted  the  peritoneum  with  hia  Bnger,  till  tie 

could  (eel  the  arierj  beating,  which  waa  so  firmly 

bound  down,  that  be  could  not  gel  hia  finger  under  it 

without  dividing  ita  taada    Tnevaaael  having  been 

unrounding  parts,  a  curved  blunt 

Lie,  armed  w  Itfa  a  strong  Ugatnre,  was  put  under  it, 

and  lied  verj  tight,  with  the  Intention  of  dividing  the 
Internal  coata  ol  the  vessel,  The  operation  led  to  a 
perfect  cur<      {Free)  on  Aneurism,  p.  83,  ito.l&fl.) 

Mr.  Tomlinson,  of  the  same  town,  was  also  an  early 
performer  of  the  operation  i  hi:  applied  only  one  liga- 
ture, and,  ol  course,  left  the  artery  undivided:  the 
event  was  attended  with  perfect  success. 

The  following  is  Sir  Asi lev  Cooper's  mode  of  ope- 
rating aai  h*.  V  semilunar  bi- 
nts in  the  direction 
ol  the  fibre*  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  (Menial  oblique 
mnacle.    One  extremity  of  tola  incision  will  he  situated 
iplneof  the  ileum  :  the  other  will  terminate  a 
Inner  margin  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
The  aponeuroaia of  the  external  oblique  muscle  will  be 
exposed,  ami  is  to  be  divided  throughout  theextent  and 
on   of  the  external   wound.     The   flap 
mill    '••  'in"   raised,  the  spermatic  cord 

een  paeeing  under  the  margin  of  the  inte i 

oblique  and  transverse  muscles.    The  opening  In  the 

anaverae  muscle  through  which 

the  spermatic  cord  passes,  Is  situated  in  themidspace 

the  anterior  superior  apine  of  the  ileum  and  the 

is  pubis.    The  epigastric  artery  runs  precisely 

a g  the  Inner  margin  of  tins  opening,  beneath  which 

the  external  lilac  irter\  i>  situated.  If  the  Bnger, 
therefore,  be  passed  under  the  spermatic  cord,  through 

(ling  in  the  fascia,  it  will  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  artery  which  lies  on  the  outside  of 
the  external  iliac  vein.  The  artery  and  vein  are  con- 
0  Lherb]  dense  cellular  membrane,  w  lech  must 
ibli  the  operator  to  pass  a  ligature 
bj  means  ol  an  aneurism-needle  round  the  former." — 
(On  DiaeasMOj   Merits,  p.  421, 422.) 

■    incision,  the  convexity   of  which   is 

turned  outwards  and  downwards,  extends  from  within 

i  iir  above  the  auteror  superior  spinous  process 

oi  the  ileum,  in  above  and  a  little  within  the  middle 

ineiii.    As  soon  as  the  tendon  of 

ti  mal  oblique  muscle  has  been  divided,  the  knife 

mii  down,  ami  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 

nuscles raised  from  Poupart's  ligament  by  intro- 

tbe  Bnger  behind  them,    (are  must  betaken  to 

avoid  the  epigastric  arter]  which  runs  from  the  pubis 

side  of  the  external  iliac  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inci- 
sion.   Baron  Dupuytren,  when  performing  the  opera- 
aJ-L>ieu  iu  Paris,  in  the  autumn  of  ls-Jl, 
wounded  the  epigastric  artery.-  (See  Averill's  Opera- 

..'•  ni,  p.  T,.)  The  hemorrhage  was  so  copious 
thai  two  ligatures  were  required.  The  patient  after- 
ward dud  ol  peritonitis,  which,  m  all  probability,  was 
brought  on  by  the  diaturbance  of  the  parts  in  the  pro- 
ceedings requisite  for  securing  the  ends  of  the  wounded 
veaael.  The  external  Iliac  vein  must  also  not  be  in- 
.  as  such  a  proceeding  would 
cause  a  dangerous  Interruption  to  the  return  of  the 

blood.     When  little  of  the  arlen    is  exposed,  one  liga- 

luie  will  suffice;  in  the  contrary  circumstance  it  is 
b  -i  toappl]  two.     (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  44,  45.) 
M.   Norman, of  Bath,  who  has  tried  both  modes  of 

Operating, found  that  proposed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  a  more 

eaaj  waj  1. 1  finding  the  external  iliac  arterv  than  the 

ilinal  incision  practised  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  "The 

Mr.  .Norman no  Sir  A.Cooper's  mode 

in  operating  in  cases  where  the  tumour  extends  high 

It ans  well  founded  ;  for  the  lower  nan  of 

of  the  peritoneum  lying  on  the  edge  of  Pou- 

'.  must  m  every  case  be  exposed  and  de- 
tached. .0  order  to  gel  at  the  artery  which  lies  behind  the 
posterior  pail  oi  thai  membrane,  and  tins  is  most  easily 
effected  bj  an  incision  m  Uie  direction  of  Poupart's 
ii  .  while  two-thirds  of  the  longitudinal  incision 
an  made  on  a  part  of  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  the 
abdominal  muscles, and  the  lower  portion  only  of  the 

pan  Of  the  membrane  which  is 

*obe  separated     rha  oonaamieDoea  of  tins  are,  that 


the  peritoneum  is  in  much  greater  danger  of  being 
wounded,  and  that  the  probability  of  a  herma  forming 
after  the  cure  is  much  increased  by  the  extensive  divi- 
sion of  the  oblique  muscles."— (See  Med.  Clur.  Trans 
vol.  10,  p.  101.)  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  these  re- 
marks are  well  founded,  and  they  coincide  with  some 
observations  which  were  made  some  years  ago  by  Roux, 
who,  while  he  inclined  to  Mr.  Abernethy's  method,  saw 
the  disadvantage  of  letting  the  direction  of  the  wound 
in  i  in  a  instance  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  artery. 
Hence,  alter  many  trials  on  the  dead  subject,  he  laid 
down  the  rule  that  the  beginning  of  the  wound  should 
never  be  farther  than  half  an  inch  from,  and  a  very 
little  higher  than,  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ileum,  and  that  it  should  be  carried  very  obliquely  down- 
wards to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  —(See  Nou- 
veaux  Siemens  dcMed.  Op.  t.  \,p.  T47, .  c.) 

Mr.  Todd,  also,  after  repeated  trials  of  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy's and  Sir  Astlev  Cooper's  methods  on  the  dead  sub- 
ject, concluded  that  the  plan  recommended  by  the  lat- 
ter afforded  the  greatest  facility  of  applying  the  ligature 
to  the  artery,  because  more  room  was  obtained  by  it, 
and  with  less  disturbance  ol  I  he  peritoneum,  than  in 
the  other  way.  Where,  however,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  apply  a  ligature  to  a  higher  part  of  the  artery,  in 
consequence  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  Mr.  Todd  con- 
c,  ims  that  Mr.  Abernethy's  method  should  be  adopted 
(Sec  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3,  p.  92.) 
In  a  case  operated  upon  by  Mr  Kirby,  a  hernia  fol- 
lowed  iii  the  situation  where  the  abdominal  muscles 
had  been  divided.—  (See  Cases  with  Observations,  p. 
109,  8vo.  Loud.  1819.) 

In  one  case,  Dr.  Post  found  the  peritoneum  so 
thickened  and  diseased  that  be  could  not  raise  it  from 
the  subjacent  parts,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  an 
opening  in  it.  The  protruding  viscera  were  then  pushed 
back,  and  with  a  needle  a  ligature  was  introduced  un- 
der the  artery,  the  peritoneum  being  also  included  in 
the  ligature.  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantageous 
method  of  operating,  and  the  return  of  pulsation  in  the 
swelling,  the  patient  had  so  far  recovered  in  three 
months  that  he  had  regained  the  use  of  the  limb.— (See 
American  Med.  and  l'lul.  Reg.vol.i,p.ii'S.) 

In  one  remarkable  case,  Mr.  Newbiggin,  by  tying 
the  external  iliac  artery,  cured  both  an  inguinal  and  a 
popliteal  aneurism  together.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  for  Jan.  1816,  p.  71,  A  c.) 

The  many  operations  which  have  now  been  done  on 
!he  external  iliac  artery  have  impressed  me  with  a  con- 
viction that  in  subjects  under  a  certain  age  there  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  the  anastomoses  will  not  generally 
suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  extremity.  Out  of 
twenty-five  cases  I  only  know  of  three  in  which  the 
limb  was  attacked  with  gangrene.  These  three  were 
patients  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Bouchet  of  Lyons,  and  Mr. 
Collier.  The  proportion  is  not  so  much  as  one  in 
eight.  The  three  instances  of  gangrene  were  not  all 
in  the  circumstances  which  permitted  the  event  to  be 
|  imputed  to  the  anastomoses  not  having  had  sufficient 
time  to  enlarge,  though  perhaps  Mr.  Collier's  case  was 
such.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  .to  notice  that  Dr. 
Cole's  patient  was  operated  upon  a  few  days  after  the 
xvound,  and  yet  the  limb  was  duly  supplied  with  blood, 
and  did  not  become  gangrenous.  It  appears,  therefore, 
to  me,  that  theoccasional  occurrence  of  gangrene  cannot 
be  admitted  as  a  jus;  reason  lor  delay,  until  the  collate- 
ral vessels  have  had  time  to  enlarge.  1  believe  that  in 
all  aneurismal  diseases,  early  operating  is  the  best  and 
most  judicious  practice.  This  was  one  principal  cause, 
as  Kirkland  observes,  which  occasioned  the  bad  suc- 
cess of  the  Old  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of  popliteal 
aneurisms,  and  he  foretold,  many  years  ago,  that  ope- 
rations for  the  cure  of  aneurisms  would  answer  bet- 
ter if  not  deferred  so  long  as  formerly.  -  (See  Thoughts 
mi  Amputation,  <\  c.  Svo.  LomA.  1780.)  1  join  Kirkland 
in  this  sentiment,  not  without  recollecting  that  all 
aneurisms  are  attended  with  a  chance  of  getting  well 
spontaneously  in  the  course  of  time.  In  saw  the  in- 
guinal aneurism  which  did  so  under  Dr.  Albert  in  the 
\  ork  Hospital ;  hut  as  this  also  is  a  rare  incident,  I  do 
',  not  believe  that  it  ought  to  influence  us  against  having 
speedy  recourse  to  an  operation.  Besides,  the  cure  by 
inflammation  and  sloughing  appears  to  me  to  be  at- 
reality  with  more  peril  than  a  well-executed 
operation,  and  consequently  has  less  recommendations 
than  many  may  imagine.  Had  not  Dr.  Albert's  patient 
bsen  a  very  strong  man,  he  would  certainly  have  fallen 
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a  rictii .  to  the  extensive  disease  which  the  hursting 
and  sloughing  of  the  tumour  created.  Tims  Dela- 
porte's  patient  died  of  the  mass  of  disease  which  the 
tumour  itself  made ;  for  it  bad  been  Buffered  to  attain 
too  large  a  size,  so  that  when  it  inflamed  the  effecti 
were  fatal.— (See  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p. 
113,  edit.  4.) 

I  believe  Dr.  Wilmot's  observation  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect, that  if  a  comparison  were  made  between  the  ope- 
ration of  tying  the  external  iliac  artery  and  that  of  ty- 
ing the  artery  in  the  tlntrh.  we  should  find  the  reco- 
veries after  the  first  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  times  it  has  been  done,  than  after  common 
operations  lower  down.*-  -(See  Dublin  Hospital  Rep. 
ire.  vol.  2,  p.  214.) 

The  greatest  artery  that  conveys  blood  into  the  lower 
extremitv,  after  the  external  iliac  has  been  tied,  is  the 
gluteal ; "  but,  besides  it,  the  ischiatic,  the  obturator, 
and  the  external  pudic,  which  anastomoses  freely  with 
the  internal  pudic,  are  important  vessels  in  keeping  up 
the  circulation. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  the  successful  examples 
of  this  operation.  Mr.  Abernethy,  2  cases  {Surgical 
Works.vol.  1);  Freer  and  Tomlinson,  2  (Freer  onAneu- 
nsm.  1807);  Sir  A.  Cooper, 4  (Hodgson  on  Diseases  oj 
Arteries,  p.  417);  Goodlad,  1  (Edin.  Med.  ami  Surg. 
Journ.  vol.  8,  p.  32) ;  Brodie,  1  (Hodgson,  op.  cit.  p. 
419);  Lawrence,  1  (Mtd.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  205); 
J.  S.  Soden,  1  (Same  work,  vol.  7,  p.  536):  G.  Nor- 
man, 1  (Same  work,  vol.  10,  p.  95,  A  c);  E.  Salmon,  1 
(Same  work,  vol.  12) ;  Bouchet,  1  (Roux,  Med.  Ope- 
ratoire,  t.  1,  p.  744);  J.  S.  Dorsey,  1  (Elements  of 
Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  180,  Philadelphia,  1813);  Mouland, 
1  (Built tin  de  la  Faculte  de  M  der.ine  de  Pans,  t.  5, 
p.  535);  Uupuytren,  1  (French  Transl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work,  t.  2,  p.  215);  Dr.  Cole,  1  (Rapport  des 
Travaux  de  la  Sociclc  d' Emulation  de  la  VilledeCam- 
iirai,  1817,  or  Lond.  Med.  Repository);  Dr.  Wilmot,  1 
(Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  208,  frc.)  ;  Kirby, 
1  (Cases  with  Observations,  A-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1819) ;  Dr. 
Post,  1  (American  Med.  and  Philos.  P  agister,  vol.  4); 
Newbiggin,  1  (Edin.  Med.  and.  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1, 
1816);  J.  C.  Warren,  1  (New-England  Journal,  or 
Anderson's  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  130).  In  this 
case  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from  the  anterior  and 
inner  part  of  the  sac,  and  gave  origin  to  the  obturator, 
while  the  circumflex  ilii  originated  from  the  outer  part 
of  the  sac.  All  these  vessels  were  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  epigastric  rendered  the  necessary  detachment 
of  the  external  iliac  troublesome. 

Some  particulars  of  the  case  of  ruptured  inguinal 
aneurism,  in  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  tied  the  aorta,  will 
be  hereafter  noticed. -(See  Aorta.) 

Rosenmuller's  Chir.  Anat.,  Tiedemann's  and  Scarpa's 
Plates,  in  illustration  of  the  operation  of  tying  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  merit  notice. 

CASES  OF   GLUTEAL   ANEURISM    CURED   BY  TYING  THE 
INTERNAL   ILIAC   ARTERY. 

Tne  gluteal  artery  is  large ;  from  its  situation  liable 
to  wounds ;  from  its  size  subject  to  aneurism.  Dr. 
Jeffray,  of  Glasgow,  was  consulted  in  a  case  where 
the  gluteal  artery  had  been  wounded.  He  urged  the 
propriety  of  tying  the  vessel  where  it  had  been  in- 
jured. This  sensible  advice  was  at  first  rejected,  arid 
when  the  friends  at  last  consented,  the  operation  was 
too  late,  as,  while  preparation  was  making  for  it,  the 
tumour  burst,  and  the  patient  expired  in  a  few  moments. 

Thenden  also  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the 
gluteal  artery  was  wounded  in  the  dilatation  of  a  gun- 
shot wound,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life.— (See  Scarpa 
on  Aneurism,  p.  407,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  John  Bell,  however,  tied  the  gluteal  artery  in  a 
case  where  it  was  wounded,  and  the  patient  was  saved. 

[The  late  Dr.  Cocke  and  Davidge,  professors  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  tied  the  gluteal  artery  for  an 
aneurism  of  immense  size,  with  entire  success.  The 
patient  was  one  whose  gluteal  muscles  were  exceed- 
ingly large,  and  the  extent  and  boldness  of  the  incision 
rivalled  the  herculean  case  reported  by  Mr.  Bell.  It 
will  presently  be  seen  that  even  when  the  extent  of 
the  disease  forbids  this  attempt,  the  ligature  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  will  afford  a  means  of  relief.— Reese.] 

Mr.  Stevens,  surgeon  in  Santa  Cruz,  tne  gentleman 


[*  Dr.  Motthas  tied  the  external  iliac  four  times  with 
complete  success.— Reese.] 


who  has  proved  the  practicablencss  of  putting  a  liga- 
ture round  the  internal  iliac  artery,  informs  us  that 
"one  of  the  first  surgeons  in  London  had  a  patient 
wiih  (rluteal  aneurism.  The  tumour  was  large;  al- 
lowed to  burst ;  and  the  pwson  bled  to  death. 

>•  i  sincerely  trust,"  says  he,  "  that  the  following  rase 
may  he  the  means  of  preventing  such  an  occurrence 
in  future.  ,         .     _  _. 

"  Maila  a  negro  woman  from  the  Bambara  country 
in  (UHca  was  imported  as  a  slave  into  the  West  In- 
dies in  the  year  1790.  She  was  purchased  for  the  es- 
tate of  Enfield  Green;  now  the  property  of  the  beln 
of  P.  Ferrall,  Esq.  I  saw  her  first  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1812.  She  had  a  tumour  on  the  let!  hip, 
over  the  sciatic  notch.  It  was  nearly  as  large  as  a 
Child's  bead,  and  pulsated  very  strongly.  She  could 
assign  no  cause  for  the  disease.  It  had  commented, 
about  nine  months  before,  with  slight  pain  in  the  part ; 
and  bad  gradually  increased  lo  its  present  size.  She 
was  now  much  reduced,  in  great  misery,  and  ready  to 
submit  to  any  operation.— (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  5,  p.  425.)  Mr.  Stevens  had  tied  the  internal  iliac 
on  the  dead  body,  and  believed  that  it  might  be  done 
with  safety  on  the  living.  The  following  is  some  ac- 
count of  the  operation:  "On  the  27th  of  Dei 
1812  (savs  Mr.  Stevens),  I  tied  the  artery  in  the  pre- 
sence of'  Dr.  Lang,  Dr.  Van  Braekle,  Mr.  Nelthropp, 
and  Mr.  Ford,  the  manager  of  the  estate.  An  incision, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  was  made  on  the  left:  side, 
in  the  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  parallel 
with  the  epigastric  artery,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  on  the 
outer  side  of  it.  The  skin,  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
three  thin  abdominal  muscles,  were  successively  di- 
vided :  the  peritoneum  was  separated  from  its  loose 
connexion  with  the  iliacus  interims  and  psoas  magmis ; 
it  was  then  turned  almost  directly  inwards,  in  a  di- 
rection from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum,  to  the  division  of  the  common  iliac  artery. 
In  the  cavity  which  1  had  now  made,  I  felt  for  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  insinuated  the  point  of  my  lore-finger  he- 
hind  it,  and  then  pressed  the  artery  between  im  flngei 
and  thumb.  Dr.  Lang  now  felt  the  aneurism  behind; 
the  pulsation  had  entirely  ceased,  and  the  tumour  was 
disappearing.  I  examined  the  vessel  in  the  pelvis;  it 
was  healthy  and  free  from  its  neighbouring  connex- 
ions. I  then  passed  a  ligature  behind  the  artery  and 
tied  it  about  half  an  inch  from  its  origin.  The  tumour 
disappeared  almost  immediately  after  the  operation, 
and  the  wound  healed  kindly.  About  the  end  of  the 
third  week  the  ligature  came  away,  and  in  six  weeks 
the  woman  was  perfectly  well. 

This  is  the  first  example  in  which  the  internal  iliac 
was  tied.  The  operation  was  not  attended  with  much 
difficulty  or  pain,  and  not  an  ounce  of  blood  was  lost. 

Mr.  Stevens  had  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  ureter, 
which,  when  the  peritoneum  was  turned  inwards,  fol- 
lowed it.  Had  it  remained  over  the  artery,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens says  that  he  could  easily  have  turned  it  aside 
with  his  finger. — (See  a  particular  history  of  this  case 
in  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  422,  i  r.) 

A  second  instance,  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery 
was  tied,  was  some  time  ago  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
York,  on  account  of  a  gluteal  aneurism.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  particulars,  as  related  by  this  gen- 
tleman :— Thomas  Cost,  aged  29,  presented  himself  at 
the  York  County  Hospital,  April  29th,  1817.  He  was 
a  tall,  strong,  active  bargeman,  not  corpulent,  but  very 
muscular.  He  was  enduring  great  pain  from  a  large, 
renitent,  pulsating  tumour,  situated  under  the  gluteal 
of  the  right  side ;  an  obvious  aneurism.  It  had  existed 
about  nine  months,  and  was  the  consequence  of  a  blow 
from  a  stone.  In  a  consultation  with  Dr.  Lanson  and 
Dr.  Wake,  the  necessity  of  the  operation  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  it  was  performed  on  the  12th  of  May 
without  any  material  difficulty  or  interruption,  except 
such  as  was  the  consequence  of  the  division  of,  and 
bleeding  from,  the  small  muscular  arteries.  H.iMig 
got  command  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  within  the 
pelvis,  which,  says  Mr.  Atkinson,  required  the  complete 
length  of  the  fingers  to  accomplish,  it  was  tied.  Suf- 
ficient proof  of  its  being  the  identical  artery  was  re- 
peatedly obtained  by  ihe  pressure  upon  it  stopping  the 
pulsation  and  causing  a  subsidence  of  the  tumour. 
Dr.  Wake,  Mr.  Ward,  and  all  the  pupils  were  quite  as- 
sured of  the  circumstance.  The  artery  being  then  tied, 
the  pulsation  of  the  swelling  entirely  ceased.    Some 
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delay  in  placing  the  ligature  arose  from  the  needle  not 

ble  ;  but  lor  future  operations  of 

tttiH  kind  .Mr.  Atkinson  very  properly  recommends  the 

to  be  pul  round  the  artery  by  means  of  an  m- 

■tramenl  resembling  a  catheter,  the  wire  of  winch  has 

a  htlle  mi:;  at  its  extremity,  and  can  be  pushed  out 

way  beyond  the  end  oi  the  tube. 

lient  went  on  tolerably  well  for  some  time  after 
tin  operation;  the  pulse  never  exceeded  130,  and  after 
a  time  sunk  to  *5  or 'JO.  He  became  exhausted,  how- 
ever, partly  by  thi  discharge,  and  partly  by  hemor- 
rhage, ami  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  about  nineteen 
days  after  the  operation.  In  the  dissection,  the  cavity 
on  the  external  part  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the  situation 
of  the  incision,  was  completely  tilled  with  coagulated 
blood.  on  moving  a  part  of  this  (blood) 

wuh  a  -  followed  it,  and  without  doubt 

for  some  days."     The    internal 

iliac,  winch  appealed  to  have  been  tied,  had  separated 
shoal  so  Inch  and  a  half  from  the  bifurcation  with  the 
utetnal  mac  Bj  "separated'' I  conclude  Mr.  Atkin- 
son means,  thai  the  upper  pari  of  the  internal  iliac  was 

■  from  the  continuation  of  the  same  vessel. — 

/.  vol  38,  p.  207,  <Vc.) 

although  this  gentleman  has  not  given  a  very  clear 

tccounl  of  some  pari  of  the  dissection,  and  he  has  also 

•mitted  i"  describe  the  place  of  his  external  incision, 

act   paris  which  he  divided  m  the  operation, 

ret  1  think  that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  taken 

together  leave  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  internal 

a  actually  tied.    The  complete 

of  the  pulsation  as  soon  as  the  ligature  was 

ml  the  testimony  of  several  respectable  prac- 
<iihiiici-s  who  were  present,  seem  indeed  to  remove  all 

..  The  profession  is  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mkuison  for  this  important  communication,  which  was 

tneasure  required,  in  order  to  confirm  Mr.  Ste- 
vens's similar  case,  as  it  is  well  known  that  some 
distinguished  anatomists  and  surgeons  in  this  metro- 
polis formerly  expressed  very  string  doubts  of  the 
practicable  nature  of  the  operation. 

The  Interna]  iliac  artery  is  also  said  to  have  been  tied 
with  sucei  u  bj  an  arms  surgeon  in  Russia,  upon 

whom  ti.  tfled  a  pension  as 

i  for  the  skill  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Operative  Surgery,  p.  30.) 
[The  internal  iliac  has  also  been  tied  in  this  country 
i!ii  for  the  curs  of  gluteal  aneurism   by  Pro- 
bite,  th"  younger,  of  Berkshire  Med.  Institu- 
tion.   This  case  is  published  in  the  second  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  .Sciences,  and  is  also 
referred   to   in  Johnson's   Medico-Chirurgical  Review 
for  April,  1838.     It  is  the  fourth  instance  in  which  it 
n  ever  attempted;   and  three  out  of  the  four 
II  successful.     The  only  time  it  was  ever  per- 
formed  in  Great  Britain  is  the  only  instance  of  its 
failure. 
In  a  modern  publication  arc  given  a  few  particulars 
,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism  of 
I  lie  gluteal  artery,  and  cured  by  means  of  pressure,  a 
'mill  vegetable  diet,  gentle  laxatives,  and  digitalis. — 
(See   Trans,  of  th>    Fellows,  A-c.  of  the  King's  and 
Qut  t  n's  (  ollege  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  1,  p. 41, 
from  the  very  imperfect  account  here 
given  of  the  tumour,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  con- 
clusion respecting  its  nature 

Sandlfon  has  recorded  an  instance  of  an  aneurism 
Of  the  internal  iliac  artery  itself. — (See  Tabula  Ana- 
Annirismate  Arteries 
'       ■ .  rariore  ischiadic  Nervosa  causa,  fol. 
1804.) 
immon  iliac  has  never  been  tied  in  any  case  of 
aneurism  of  the  external  or  internal  iliac  ;   but  Pro- 
fessor Qibson  bad  occasion  to  put  a  ligature  round  it 
in  an  sample  of  gun-shot  wound.    "  The  patient  lived 
fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  and  then  died  from  peri- 
toneal Inflammation,  and  from  ulceration  of  the  artery. 
The  circulation  in  the  limb  of  the  injured  side  xvas  re- 
established shout  the  seventh  day  alter  the  artery  was 
r,   vol.  3,  p.  1*5; 
and  Oibsoris  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  145. 
Phiiaietpkia,  1*25.) 

|  As  an  act  of  justice  to  mv  distinguished  friend 
Professor  Mott,  1  here  insert  a  detailed  account  of  this 
Herculean  operation,  which  Pr.  Cooper  admits  has  never 
before  bet  d  performed.  It  is  alike  honourable  to  him, 
otiie  profession,  and  to  our  countrv.  It  is  introduced 
Vol.  l.-I 


entire,  as  communicated  to  mc  by  the  doctor  at  my  soli- 
citation. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  first  operation  ever  per- 
formed upon  the  arteria  iliaca  communis  for  the  euro 
of  aneurism,  and  especially  of  the  first  attempt  to  apply 
the  ligature  to  so  great  a  vessel,  without  dividing  the 
peritoneum,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  profession 
generally,  and  must  be  immediately  serviceable  to 
practitioners  of  surgery. 

"  On  the  15th  of  March,  1827, 1  xvas  requested  to  visit 
a  patient  with  Dr.  Osbom  (of  Westfield,  New-Jersey, 
about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  New-York),  whom 
we  found  labouring  under  a  large  aneurism  of  the  right 
external  iliac  artery, 

Israel  Crane,  aged  thirty-three  years,  by  occupation  a 
farmer,  of  temperate  and  regular  habits,  having  gene- 
rally enjoyed  excellent  health,  says,  about  the  middle 
of  January  he  felt  some  pain  about  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly,  which  he  attributed  to  a  fall  received  during 
the  winter.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  using  great  efforts 
in  lifting  heavy  logs  of  wood,  as  his  employment  at 
this  season  consists  in  carrying  wood  to  market.  It, 
however,  was  not  until  a  fortnight  since  that  he  per- 
ceived any  tumour  about  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Upon  examination,  the  abdomen  on  the  right  side  xvas 
considerably  enlarged  from  about  the  crural  arch,  as 
high  as  the  umbilicus.  When  the  hand  xvas  applied 
to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  a  pulsation  was  felt 
and  rendered  visible  to  some  distance.  To  the  touch 
the  tumour  beat  violently,  and  appeared  to  contain 
only  lluid  blood.  It  commenced  a  little  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  reached,  judging  by  the  touch, 
from  without  near  the  navel,  inwards  almost  to  the 
linea  alba,  outwards  and  backwards  filling  up  all  the 
concavity  of  the  ileum,  and  reaching  beyond  the  poste- 
rior spinous  process  of  that  bone. 

The  rapid  increase  of  this  aneurismal  tumour  occa- 
sioned, as  the  countenance  of  our  patient  indicated, 
the  most  extreme  agony.  His  sufferings  at  times  xvere 
so  great  that  his  screams  could  be  heard  at  a  distance 
from  the  bouse.  He  had  been  bled  several  times,  taken 
light  food,  and  was  kept  constantly  under  the  effect  of 
opium.  He  xvas  noxv  informed  of  the  serious  n  at  urn 
of  his  case,  and  that  without  an  operation  very  little 
chance  of  his  life  remained  ;  with  great  composure  he 
immediately  consented  to  whatever  would  give  him 
the  best  prospect  of  saving  his  life. 

From  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  tumour  he  was 
apprized  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  operation,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  performing  it,  and  indeed  that 
it  would  require  an  artery  to  be  tied,  which  never  had 
been  before  operated  upon  for  aneurism.  With  these 
viexvs  of  his  situation,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  be 
placed  upon  a  table  of  suitable  height,  in  a  room  which 
was  well  lighted. 

Then,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Osbom,  Dr.  Liddle,  and 
Dr.  Cross,  the  following  operation  was  performed : — 

The  pubes  and  groin  of  the  right  side  being  shaved, 
an  incision  was  commenced  just  above  the  external 
abdominal  ring,  and  carried  in  a  semicircular  direction 
half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  until  it  termi- 
nated a  little  beyond  the  anterior  spinous  process  of 
the  ileum,  making  it  in  extent  about  five  inches.  The 
integuments  and  superficial  fascia  were  now  divided, 
winch  exposed  the  tendinous  part  of  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle ;  upon  cutting  which  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  incision,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique were  exposed  ;  the  fibres  of  which  were  cau- 
tiously raised  xvith  the  forceps  and  cut  from  the  upper 
edge  of  Poupart's  ligament.  This  exposed  the  sper- 
matic cord,  the  cellular  covering  of  which  was  now 
raised  with  the  forceps,  and  divided  to  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  to  pass 
upon  the  cord  into  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The 
finger  serving  noxv  as  a  director,  enabled  me  to  divide 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  to  the 
extent  of  the  external  incision,  while  it  protected  the 
peritoneum.  In  the  division  of  the  last-mentioned 
muscles  outwardly,  the  circumflex  ilii  artery  was  cut 
through,  and  it  yielded  for  a  few  minutes  a  smart  bleed- 
ing. This,  with  a  smaller  artery  upon  the  surface  of  the 
internal  oblique  muscle  between  the  rings,  and  one  in 
the  integuments  were  all  that  required  ligatures. 

With  the  tumour  beating  furiously  underneath,  I 
noxv  attempted  to  raise  the  peritoneum  from  it,  which 
we  found  difficult  and  dangerous,  as  it  xvas  adherent  to 
it  in  every  direction,    By  degrees  we  separated  it  with 
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great  caution  from  the  aneurismal  tumour,  which  had 
now  bulged  up  very  much  into  the  incision.  But  we 
soon  found  that  the  external  incision  did  not  enable  us 
to  arrive  to  more   than  half  the  extent  Of  the  liiniour 

upwards,     it  was  therefore  extended  upvi 

backwards  about  ball  an  inch  within  the  ileum,  to  the 
distance  of  three  inches,  making  a  wound  in  all  about 
eight  inches  in  length. 

i  of  the  peritoneum  was  now  continued, 
until  the  lingers  arrived  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tu- 
mour, Which  was  lound  to  terminate  at  the  going  off 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  The  common  iliac  was 
next  examined  bj  passing  the  fingers  upon  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  and  to  the  touch  appearing  to 
be  sound,  we  determined  to  place  our  ligature  upon  it, 
about  half  way  between  the  aneurism  anil  the  aorta, 
with  a  view  to  allow  length  of  vessel  enough  on  each 
side  of  it  to  be  united  by  the  adhesive  process. 

The  great  current  of  blood  through  the  aorta  made  it 
necessary  to  allow  as  rnu  h  of  the  primitive  iliac  to 
remain  between  it  and  the  ligature  as  possible,  and  the 
probable  disease  oi  the  artery  higher  than  the  aneurism 
required  that  it  should  not  be  too  low  down.  The 
depth  of  this  wound,  the  size  of  the  aneurism,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  intestines  downwards  by  the  eflbrts  to 
.  made  it  almost  impossible  to  see  the  vessel 
we  wished  to  tie.  By  the  aid  of  curved  spatulas,  such 
as  I  used  in  my  operation  upon  the  innominata,  toge- 
ther with  a  thin,  smooth  piece  of  board,  about  three 
inches  wide,  prepared  at  the  time,  we  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  the  peritoneal  mass,  and  getting  a  distinct 
view  of  the  arteria  iliaca  communis,  on  the  side  of  the 
sacro-vertebral  promontory.  This  required  great  effort 
on  our  part,  and  could  only  be  continued  for  a  few  se- 
conds. The  difficulty  was  greatly  augmented  by  the 
elevation  of  the  aneurismal  tumour,  and  the  intercep- 
tion it  gave  to  the  admission  of  light. 

When  we  elevated  the  pelvis,  the  tumour  obstructed 
our  sight ;  when  we  depressed  it,  the  crowding  down 
of  the  intestines  presented  another  difficulty.  In  this 
part  of  the  operation  I  was  greatly  assisted  by  Dr.  Os- 
born  and  my  enterprising  pupil,  Adrian  A.  Kissam. 

Introducing  my  right  hand  now  behind  the  perito- 
neum, the  artery  was  denuded  with  the  nail  of  the  fore- 
finger, and  the"  needle  conveying  the  ligature  was  in- 
troduced from  within  outwards,  guided  by  the  fore-finger 
of  the  left  hand  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  vein. 
The  ligature  was  very  readily  passed  underneath  the 
artery,  but  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
hooking  the  eye  of  the  needle,  from  the  great  depth 
of  the  wound  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  it.  The 
distance  of  the  artery  from  the  wound  was  the  whole 
length  of  my  aneurismal  needle. 

After  drawing  the  ligature  under  the  artery,  we  suc- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  our  spatulas  and  board  in  getting 
a  fair  view  of  it,  and  xvere  satisfied  that  it  was  fairly 
under  the  primitive  iliac,  a  little  below  the  bifurcation 
of  the  aorta.  It  was  now  tied  ;  the  knots  were  readily 
conveyed  up  to  the  artery  by  the  fore-fingers  ;  all  pulsa- 
tion in  the  tumour  instantly  ceased.  The  ligature  upon 
the  artery  was  very  little  below  a  point  opposite  the 
umbilicus. 

The  wound  was  now  dressed  with  five  interrupted 
sutures,  passing  them  not  only  through  the  integu- 
ments, but  the  fibres  of  the  cut  muscles,  so  as  to  bring 
their  divided  edges  together  at  all  parts  of  the  incision 
Which  was  muscular.  Adhesive  plaster  to  assist  the 
stitches,  lint  and  straps  to  retain  it,  completed  the 
dressing.  The  operation  lasted  rather  less  than  one 
hour. 

He  was  removed  from  the  table,  and  put  into  bed  upon 
his  back,  with  the  knee  a  little  elevated  upon  pillows  to 
relax  the  limb  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  pressure 
upon  it.  It  was  considerably  cooler  than  the  opposite 
leg,  and  flannels  were  applied  all  over  it,  and  a  bottle 
of  warm  water  to  the  foot.  From  the  habit  he  had 
been  in  of  taking  largely  of  anodynes,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  tinct.  opii  was  administered,  with  directions  to 
repeat  it  in  an  hour  if  the  pain  should  be  severe. 

In  less  than  one  hour  from  the  operation,  considerable 
reaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries  took  place;  he  felt, 
as  he  stated,  altogether  relieved  from  the  excruciating 
agony  he  had  suffered  since  the  aneurism  commenced. 
The  whole  limb  had  now  recovered  its  natural  tempe- 
rature. 

March  16rA.  The  day  after  the  operation,  pulse 
eighty ;  skin  moist ;  limb  warm  as  the  other ;  com- 


plains of  some  pain  at  the  ligature ;  ordered  a  purgative 
of  neutral  sails.  ■ 

17th.  Pulse  eighty,  and  fuller  than  yesterday  ;  took 
?  x.  of  blood  from  his  arm;  skill  moist;  tongue  brown  j 
considerable  uneasiness  in  the  limb;  no  pain  at  the 
ligature :  leg  of  natural  heat ;  salts  had  a  good  effect 

IStli.  Pulse  seventy-five  ;  skin  moist ;  tongue  white  • 
pain  in  the  limb  considerable  ;  no  pain  at  the  ligature 
or  in  the  wound  ;  limb  warm. 

19th.    Bled  him  to-day  ten  ounces,  the  pulse  being 
tense,  and  beating  eighty  strokes  in  a  minute 
the  cathartic:   suppuration   appearing  to  have   taken 
place,  the  dressings  were  removed. 

20th.  l'ulse  seventy  and  soft  ;  skin  moist;  wound 
looks  well ;  pam  in  the  limb  continues  j  leg  warm  an 
the  other  ;  cathartic  operated  well. 

21st.  l'ulse  seventy  and  solt ;  wound  looks  well; 
repeated  the  laxative ;  pain  in  the  leg  rather  less ;  con 
tinues  warm.  There  has  been  at  no  time  tension  of 
the  abdomen  or  any  particular  uneasiness  in  that  part. 
The  patient  thus  far  has  been  altogether  more  comfort- 
able than  could  have  been  imagined.  He  takes  more 
or  less  opium  daily,  from  the  long  habit  he  has  been  in 
of  taking  anodynes. 

2WA.  ]No  unpleasant  symptom  ;  wound  looks  well ; 
bled  again  to  jxij.,  as  there  was  a  little  tumefaction 
and  inflammation  about  the  wound. 

307A.  Our  patient  continues  to  do  well ;  wound 
dressed  daily. 

April  3d.  Not  being  able  to  leave  the  city,  I  requested 
Dr.  Proudfoot,  my  late  pupil,  and  a  most  promising 
young  surgeon,  to  visit  the  patient.  He  reports  that  he 
was  free  of  fever;  wound  all  healed  but  where  the 
large  ligature  was  passing.  The  ligature  appearing  to 
be  detached,  the  Dr.  took  hold  of  it  and  removed  it: 
this  was  on  the  eighteenth  day  from  the  time  of  its 
application.  Limb  of  the  natural  temperature;  en- 
joined upon  him  to  keep  very  quiet  and  in  bed. 

8th.  There  are  no  disagreeable  appearances  what- 
ever ;  he  appears  to  be  doing  remarkably  well ;  has 
been  bled  once  since  the  last  report;  takes  a  purgative 
every  other  day,  and  an  opiate  every  night ;  pulse  as 
in  health;  no  pain;  says  he  is  entirely  comfortable; 
wound  is  dressed  with  dry  lint. 

U')th.  Has  improved  rapidly  since  the  last  report. 
Two  days  after  the  ligature  came  axvay  he  very  im- 
prudently got  out  of  bed,  without  experiencing  any  dif- 
ficulty except  weakness.  Rode  out  to-day ;  wound 
perfectly  healed. 

April  26th.  He  has  been  using  crutches  for  a  few 
days  to  favour  the  lame  leg,  which  as  yet  feels  rather 
weak.    General  health  greatly  improved. 

ZOth.  Is  perfectly  restored  in  health ;  has  a  little 
stoop  in  his  waik,  which  he  says  is  occasioned  by  the 
external  cicatrix.  Leg  is  not  yet  of  its  full  size,  nor 
quite  so  strong  as  the  other.  From  the  period  of  the 
operation  to  the  recovery  of  our  patient,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  suffer  more  pain,  or  have  more  unpleasant 
symptoms,  than  would  ordinarily  take  place  in  a  flesh 
wound  of  equal  extent.  Much  of  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  prompt  and  judicious  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  pursued  by  Dr.  Osborn,  to  whom  1  am 
indebted  for  the  daily  reports  of  the  case. 

May  2Wft.  My  patient  visited  me  to-day,  having 
come  twenty-five  miles ;  he  was  so  much  improved 
in  health  that  I  did  not  recognise  him.  Examined  the 
cicatrix,  and  found  it  perfectly  sound ;  could  not  dis- 
cover any  remains  of  an  aneurismal  tumour;  felt  the 
epigastric  artery  much  enlarged  and  beating  strongly, 
and  a  feeble,  though  distinct  pulsation  in  the  femoral 
artery  immediately  below  the  crural  arch.  The  leg 
has  its  natural  temperature  and  feeling,  and  he  says  it 
is  as  strong  n<  the  other. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  patient  for  his  firmness  on  the 
occasion  ;  although  apprized  of  the  great  danger  attend- 
ing so  formidable  an  experiment,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
its  result;  yet  with  a  fortitude  unshaken,  and  a  full  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  only  chance  of  prolonging  his  life, 
he  cheerfully  and  resolutely  submitted  to  the  operation 

ihe  gratification  Ins  visit  afforded  me  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  save  by  those  who  have  been  placed  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  perfect  success  of  so  im- 
portant and  novel  an  operation,  with  the  entire  restora- 
tion of  the  patient's  health,  was  a  rich  reward  for  the 
anxiety  1  experienced  in  the  case,  and  in  a  measure 

tZ Tfh       f°r  the  unc*Pec'e<l  failure  of  my  opera 
tion  on  the  arttna  innominata." 
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<>r  Bushe  has  lately  tied  the  common  iliac  m 
a  child  leaa  than  two  months  old  lor  a  congenital  aneu- 
meofthe  labia-.    She  reeowred  froi 

hed  a  few  weeka  afterward  from  abscess 
ol  the  knee-joint. — Reese.] 

OF  THE  BRACHIAL  ARTERY. 

■.main  many  histories  of  aneu- 
rlama  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  produced  by  the  punc- 
ture of  the  brachial  artery  in  wneeeoflon,  or  caused  by 
ound  inflicted  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  along  the 
humeral  or  in  the  axilla.    Such  cases 
formed  by  effusion.    Although 
Morand  and  others  hare  (bond,  that,  along  with  aneu- 
ound  of  the  brachial  artery,  the 
diameter  of  the  vessel  is  somel  '\enlarged 

its  whole  Length  above  the  seat  of  the  tumour, 

,1   ih  very  rare,  might   have  ex- 

turally  before  the  puncture  occurred.    Even 

d  equable  longitudinal  expan- 

,i  the  artery  could  not  explain  the  form- 
the  aneurismal  sac  in  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
along  the  Inner  side  of  the  humerus,  or  in  the  axilla, 
after  wounds.    (Scarpa, p.  100.) 
The  proximate  cause  of  these  cases  may  invariably 
to  the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  two  pro- 
artery,  and  the  consequent  effusion  ol 
tance.    The  effect  is  the 
same,  Whether  from  an  internal  morbid  affection,  ca- 
pable (il  ill. .rating  the  internal  and  fibrous  coats  of  (be 
led  into  the  neighbouring  cel- 
ath  surrounding  the  artery,  which  it  raises 

alter  I  he  manner  of  an  aneurismal  sac';  or  the  wound 

of  the  integuments  having  closed,  the  blood  issue  from 
the  artery,  and  be  diffused  in  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  cellular  substance  on  the  outside  of  the  wounded 
lirst  injected,  as  in  eechymosis;  the  blood 
then  distends  it,  and  elevates  it  in  the  form  of  a  tumour, 
.umI.  il.'  rig  destroyed,  converts  it 

i  in  capsule  or  aneurismal  sac. — (Scar- 
I'd.  p,  Kit.) 

used  nature  of  the  aneu- 

d  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  its  formation,  de- 

i  [ess  resistance  to  the  impetus 

e.t  the  blood,  .luring  tin'  li of  its  illusion,  by  the  in- 

of  ill.'  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  ar- 

and  aponeuroses, 

.  i  r  the  sac.    The  aponeurosis  of  the  biceps 

ch  broad,  and  situated 

lower  than  the  lor  bleeding,  cannot,  at 

I  riallj  strengthen  the  cellular 

rj .  as  is  commonly  sup- 

170.)    This  author  refers 'the 

ii. -e  to  the   intermuscular  ligament, 

whleh,  after  having  covered  the  body  of  the  biceps 

muscle,  extends  over  the  whole  course  of  the  humeral 

arterj .  and  is  implanted  Into  the  internal  condyle.   This 

ligamentous  expansion  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 

Of  which  e\l.  nils  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  to  the 

internal  COnd]  le,  while  the  apex  reaches  upwards  along 

the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  towards  the  axilla,  in  the  i 

course  of  the  artery.     The  humeral  artery  and  median 

nerve,  k.pi  in  their  situation  by  the  cellular  sheath  and 

M.  mous  expansion,  run  in  the  furrow  formed 

between  II  ami  the  internal  margin  of  the  biceps. — 

,".  171.1    Tins  author  Ij  explains 

iUmstanees  relative  to  the  diffusion,  circum- 

shape,  .x .-.  of  brachial  aneurisms  by  this 

Intermuscular  ligament.    While  aneurisms,  from  an 

Internal  trnfrequent  In  the  aorta,  thigh, 

and  ham.  they  are  very  rare  in  the  brachial  artery; 

t.w   such  instances  are  recorded. — (Scarj>a, 

•:u:  t.  2,;).  4.) 

Istinguishing  a  wound  of  the  brachial 

artery  in  attempting  to  bleed,  and  the  method  of  trying 

i  cure  by  pressure  are  described  in  the  article 

kqgtu 

first  who  tied  the  brachial  artery  for 

the  cure  of  the  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  the 

aj  that  Hunter  did  the  femoral  for  the  cure  of 

ineuriams  in  the  ham,  via,  with  one  ligature  above  the 

rumour,  without  making  any  incision  upon  or  into  the 

The  operation  is  performed  as  follows  -.—The  surgeon 

the  course  of  the  brachial  artery,  and 

fell  us  pulsations  above  the  maurism,  he  may  either 

cut  down  to  the  vessel  Immediately  above  the  tumour. 

i  a 


or  much  higher  in  the  long  space  between  the  origins 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  collateral  arteries.  The 
integuments  are  to  be  divided  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  also  the  cellular  sheath  for  the  space  of  about 
two  inches  and  a  half.  The  surgeon,  now  introducing 
his  left  fore-finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  will  feel 
the  denuded  vessel,  and  if  it  is  not  sufficiently  bare,  he 
must  divide  the  parts  which  still  cox'er  it,  observing  to 
introduce  the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  side  next  to  the 
internal  margin  of  the  biceps,  to  avoid  dividing  any  of 
the  numerous  muscular  branches  which  go  offlrom  the 
opposite  side  of  the  artery.  He  is  then  to  insulate  with 
the  point  of  liis  finger  the  trunk  of  the  vessel,  alone  if 
he  can,  or  together  xvith  the  median  nerve  and  vein,  and 
raise  it  a  little  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  He  is 
to  separate  the  median  nerve  and  vein  for  a  small  space 
from  the  artery,  and  with  an  eyed  needle  is  to  pass  a 
ligature  under  the  latter,  and  then  tie  it  with  a  simple 
knot. 

In  the  operation  it  should  always  be  recollected  that 
the  median  nerve  lies  on  the  inside  of  the  artery,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  instrument  used  for  putting  the  liga- 
ture under  the  vessel  should  be  passed  from  within 
outwards,  by  which  means  the  inclusion  of  the  nerve 
may  be  most  easily  avoided.— (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mala- 
dux  Chirurgicales,  A-c.  t.  2,  p.  193.) 

The  operation  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson: 
"  The  surgeon  divides  the  integuments  along  the  ulnar 
margin  of  the  biceps  muscle  by  an  incision  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  thin  fascia  which  surrounds 
the  arm  will  thus  be  exposed,  and  must  be  cautiously 
divided  in  the  direction  of  the  external  wound.  The 
artery  lies  immediately  under  the  fascia,  close  to  the 
margin  of  the  biceps.  The  median  nerve  is  situated 
on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery  which  lies  between  its 
two  vena;  comites.  The  internal  cutaneous  nerve  is 
also  situated  under  the  fascia  in  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
and  lies  on  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  median  nerve.  The 
cellular  membrane  which  connects  these  parts  is  to  be 
divided,  until  the  coats  of  the  artery  are  fairly  exposed. 
This  part  of  the  operation  will  be  effected  with  facility, 
if  an  assistant  compress  the  artery  above  the  wound,  so 
as  to  stop  the  circulation  through  it,  and  render  it  in 
some  degree  flaccid.  The  point  of  an  aneurismal 
needle  is  then  to  be  introduced  close  to  the  ulnar,  and 
brought  out  on  the  radial  side  of  the  artery,  so  as  to 
avoid  including  the  median  nerve,  or  the  veins  which 
accompany  the  artery." — (On  Diseases  of  the  Arteries, 
.\-r.  p.  391.) 

Whoever,  after  the  above  directions,  says  Scarpa,  shall 
have  the  treatment  of  a  circumscribed  aneurism  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  will  no  longer,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  follow 
the  method  of  those  who,  supposing  the  tumour  to  be 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  artery,  used  first  to  di- 
vide the  integuments  over  the  tumour,  insulated  the 
sac,  and  sought  for  the  vessel  above  and  below  the 
aneurism,  in  order  to  tie  it  in  two  places ;  and  then  en- 
deavour to  make  the  sac  slough  away.  The  operation 
is  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity,  viz  tying  the 
artery  merely  above  the  tumour. — (See  Scarpa,  p.  358, 
359.) 

When  the  aneurism  is  diffused  and  accompanied 
with  violent  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  whole 
arm,  from  the  excessive  distention  of  the  clots  of  effused 
blood,  Scarpa  recommends  the  old  operation  of  opening 
the  tumour,  and  tying  the  artery  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sac,  above  and  below  the  wound  made  by  the  lancet. 
In  this  method,  a  tourniquet  must  be  applied  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  near  the  axilla ;  or,  if  the  limb 
be  very  painful  and  swelled,  it  is  better  to  let  an  assist- 
ant compress  the  artery  from  above  the  clavicle,  against 
the  first  rib.  The  incision  having  been  made  into  the 
tumour,  and  the  blood  discharged,  a  probe  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  puncture  in  the  vessel,  from  below 
upwards,  so  as  to  raise  the  artery.  This,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  parts  beneath  and  the  median  nerve,  for 
a  small  extent,  is  to  have  txvo  ligatures  put  under  it, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  tied  above,  the  other  below,  the 
wound  in  the  vessel.  Then  the  tourniquet,  or  pressure, 
is  to  be  taken  off,  and  if  there  be  no  bleeding,  the 
wound  is  to  be  brought  together. — (See  Scarpa,  p.  359.) 
With  reference  to  this  operation,  Rosenmuller's  Chir. 
Anat.  Plates,  part  2,  tab.  11,  Scarpa's  plates,  Tiede- 
inaiin's  beautiful  engravings  of  the  arteries,  and  Cam- 
per's Demonstr.  Anat.  Pathol,  lib.  i.  are  worth  con- 
sulting. 

it  was  on  the  brachial  artery,  that  Mr.  Lambert 
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(Med.  Ols.  and  In  r  made  the  experimenl 

of  dosing  the  puncture  In  the  vessel  by  means  of  thi 

twisted  suture,  under  an  idea,  that  the  plan  would  not, 
like  compn ■>  ,    the  arterial  tube,  and  there- 

fore   that    the    risk   .  would    he    lessened. 

Now,  although  in  the  trial  which  was  made  the  bleed- 
ing was  per  tmberl  was  mistaken 
ii  supposing  that  the  previous  state  of  the  wi 
part  .1.  [by  the  adoption  of  the 
twis;  |  itead  of  pressure  or  the  ligature. 
If  ever  a  small  puncture  in  an  artery  heal,  so  as  to 

leave  the  tube  of  the  vessel  pervious,  it  is  under  the 
circumstances  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Jones.— (See  Hemor- 
rhage.)   Had  Lambert  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 

the  state  of  the  \  i  ssel  some  time  after  the  above  opera- 
tion, he  would  have  found  its  canal  obliterated;  and 
had  he  known  the  freedom  with  which  the  collateral 
arteries  anastomose  with  the  recurrent  arteries  of  the 
forearm,  he  would  have  known  how  to  explain  more 
correctly  the  ment  of  the  pulse.     I  need 

merely  add,  that  as  the  false  idea  of  preserving  the  per- 
viousness  of  the  artery  was  the  only  foundation  for 
the  method,  the  practice  ought  never  to  be  revived,  as 
not  affording  equal  security  from  hemorrhage  to  what 
is  obtained  by  the  ligature,  or  even  compression. 

AXILLARY   ANEURISMS. 

Aneurisms  occasionally  take  place  in  the  axilla,  and 
make  it  necessary  to  tie,  the  subclavian  artery.  A 
question  here  naturally  presenting  itself  is,  whether 
the  surgeon  should  attempt  the  operation  in  an  early 
period  of  the  disease,  or  wait  till  circumstances  are 
Urgent ;  the  aneurism  large  and  far  advanced ;  the  arm 
us  and  insupportably  painful,  from  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  axillary  plexus  of  vessels  ;  the  patient  worn 
out  by  suffering  and  loss  of  rest;  and  the  tumour  in 
danger  of  bursting?  In  all  eases  of  aneurisms,  un- 
questionably, there  is  a  certain  chance  of  the  disease 
getting  well  spontaneously :  and  one  axillary  aneurism, 
in  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  a  few  years 
ago,  had  certainly  disappeared  of  itself,  as  was  proved 
by  the  account  which  the  patient  while  living  gave  of 
his  case,  and  by  the  obliteration  of  the  artery,  found 
on  inspection  after  death. 

I  believe,  however,  we  ought  not  to  suffer  our  con- 
duct to  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  hope  of  so  un- 
frequent  an  event,  and,  from  the  observations  Which 
I  have  made  on  this  subject,  it  is  my  decided  opinion, 
that  the  operation  should  never  be  delayed,  so  as  to 
allow  the  tumour  to  acquire  an  immoderate  size.  The 
operation  is  always  difficult ;  but  the  difficulty  is  seri- 
ously increased,  when  the  swelling  has  extended  far 
towards  the  breast,  and  has  become  so  large  as  to  push 
the  clavicle  considerably  upwards.  The  several  ex- 
amples in  which  the  subclavian  artery  has  now  been 
successfully  tied  furnish  abundant  proof,  that  the  anas- 
tomoses are  fully  competent  to  the  supply  of  the  limb 
with  blood.  The  plan,  therefore,  of  delaying  the  ope- 
ration long,  with  the  view  of  allowing  the  inosculating 
arteries  to  enlarge,  must  be  as  questionable  here  as  in 
some  other  cases  of  aneurism,  and  at  all  events,  the 
maxim  may  be  safely  advanced,  that,  previously  to  the 
operation,  the  tumour  should  never  be  suffered  to  ac- 
quire an  enormous  size. 

That  the  limb  would  receive  an  adequate  supply  of 
blood  was  well  proved,  even  without  the  performance 
of  the  operation,  by  cases  in  which  the  axillary  and 
subclavian  arteries  had  been  rendered  impervious  by 
disease;  as,  for  instance,  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneu- 
rism of  the  aorta. — (For  an  account  of  such  facts,  the 
reader  is  particularly  referred  to  Hodgson's  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  Ill ;  Journal  de  Midecine 
by  Corvisart,  Lerovj:,  and  Jioyer,  t.  2,  p.  29  ;  Corvisart, 
Essai  sur  les  Maladies  du  Cozur.  p.  215.) 

"In  these  cases  (says  Mr.  Hodgson),  the  only  un- 
usual circumstance  which  was  observed  during  the 
life  of  the  patients,  was  the  deficiency  of  tin 
the  wrist.  The  limbs  were  well  nourished,  although  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  main  artery  (the  subclavian) 
was  obliterated  e7en  before  it  had  given  off  any 
branches."— (P.  47.) 

This  vessel  was  tied  by  Mr.  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  when 
it  had  been  wounded  with  a  scythe,  and  its  ends 
exposed ;  the  arm  was  preserved,  though  it  remained 
somewhat  weakened,  which  might  be  owing  to  the 
division  of  some  large  nerve. — (See  /.  Bell  on  Woi 
p.  60,  edit.  3,  and  Scarpa,  p.  372.1    Mr.  White,  of  Man- 


chester, relates  another  instance  of  this  vessel  being 
tied,  in  the  case  of  a  wound;  but  mortification  of  thi 

limb  and   death  followed.     Three  of  the   nerves  were 

found  included  in  the  li| 

i.i    [n  cases  of  wounds  of  the  axillary,  or  an]  other 

nes  of  the  extremities,  the  surgeon,  before 

ng  to  apply  a  ligature,  should  nrsi 

the  precise  place  of  the  wound  In  the  artery;  and  for 

this  purpose,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper,  in  certain 

wounds  of  the   shoulder,  to   make   an   incision   in  the 

axilla  so  as  to  expose  the  injured  part  of  the  vessel: 

instances  donot  [brbid  it,  the  external  WOIUU 

lated,  until  the  exact  part  win  re  the  aiterj 

grounded  is  discovered.    In  proof  of  the  pro- 

prietj  of  acting  in  this  manner,  and  applying  a  ligature 

above' and  below  the  wound  m  the  vesi 

a  case,  in  which  such  practice  was  successful  on  a 
patient  under  M.  Maunoir,  of  Geneva :  the  arterj  had 

been  injured  with  a  sabre  near  the  head  of  the  hume- 
rus;   but  after  the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel   had 
been  traced,  and  secured  in  the  waj  above  - 
the  patient,  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  v 
from  the  dangers  of  hemorrhage,  and   recovered  the 
use  of  his  arm,  as  fast  as  this  was  possible,  with  the 
loss  of  the  first  phalanges  of  the  last  three  In 
from  gangrene. — (See  Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  p.  412,  ed. 
'2,  and  Journ.  de  Mi  d.  t  40,  Mars,  1811.) 

There  are  two  modes  of  operating  for  axillary  aneu- 
risms :  one,  by  cutting  below  the  clavicle,  in  order  to 
take  up  the  axillary  artery  itself;  the  other,  by  making 
the  wound  above  the  bone,  for  the  purpose  of  securino 
the  subclavian  artery  at  the  point,  where  it  emerges 
from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  lirst  of  these  methods  has  been  attempted  by 
Dcsault,  Pelletan,  the  late  Mr.  Keate,  Mr.  Qnmber- 
laine,  &c.  It  was  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  axillary 
artery  that  Hesault  operated.  An  incision,  six  inches 
Long,  was  made  below  the  external  third  of  the  clavicle; 
two  thoracic  arteries  cut  were  immediately  tied;  the 
two  lower  thirds  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle  were 
next  divided  with  a  bistoury  guided  on  a  director :  a 
large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  now  discharged ; 
and  the  artery  was  directly  taken  hold  of,  and  tied, 
together  with  the  brachial  plexus  of  the  nerves.  The 
arm  mortified,  and  the  patient  died.  This  case,  we 
must  agree  with  Scarpa,  was  not  a  fair  trial  of  the 
operation,  inasmuch  as  the  inclusion  of  the  plexus  of 
in  the  ligature  was  an  improper  measure,  and 
must  have  promoted  the  occurrence  of  sphacelus.  It 
also  probable,  from  the  account,  that  the  vein 
was  likewise  tied;  another  serious  and  objectionable 
proceeding.  Besides,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
as  a  wound  of  the  axillary  artery,  attended  with 
a  copious  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  membrane. 
In  all  examples  of  this  kind,  gangrene  is  more  readily 
induced,  than  when  the  case  is  a  mere  circumscribed 
ancurismal  tumour.— (See  (l.uvrcs  Chir.  de  Dcsault, 
par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  553.)  As  for  Telletan's  example,  it 
hardly  deserves  recital,  because  the  operation  in  fact 
ol  achieved.  His  colleagues  objected  to  dividing 
■•I oral  muscle;  a  random  thrust  was  made  with 
a  needle  and  ligature ;  but  the  artery  was  not  included, 
and  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.— (See  CUnique 
Clur.  t.  2,  Obs.  7,  p.  49.) 

In  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism,  which  had  actually 
burst,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  which  could  only  be 
stopped  by  pressing  the  artery  against  the  first  rib,  .Mr. 
Keate,  the  surgeon-general,  practised  Ihe  following  ope- 
ration, which  was  attended  with  complet 
His  plan  was  to  take  up  the  artery,  above  the  diseased 
and  ruptured  part,  in  its  passage  over  the  first  rib 
Accordingly  ile  made  an  incision  obliquely  dou  awards, 
divided  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  musclejhat  were  in  his 
way,  and,  when  he  came  to  the  artery,  passed  a  curved, 
blunt-pomted  silver  needle,  armed  double,  as  he  COB 
caved,  under  the  artery,  and  tied  two  of  the  i 
Alter  a  careful  examination,  finding  that  the  artery  mil- 
sated  below  the  ligature,  he  determined  on  passing 
another  ligature  higher  up,  and  nearer  to  the  elm 
he,  therefore,  passed  the  needle  more  deeply,  so  as  evt 
dently  to  include  the  artery.  In  a  few  days  the  swell 
mgot  the  arm  began  to  subside,  the  wound  suppurated, 
and  the  ligatures  came  away  with  the  dressings.  The 
arm  afterward  recovered  its  feeling,  and  the  patient 
..  m  a  great  measure,  the  entire  motion  of  the 
shoulder,  &c.-(See  Med.  Review  and  Magazine  for 
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Mr.  Kcate's  operation  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 

II  a  dive  made  with  a  needle,  and  attended  with 

and  tying  parts  which  should 

orbed. 

Mr.  B.  <  namberlalne,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  took  up 

tilbury  artery  ids,  in  a  patient  who 

bad  an  aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  occasioned  by  a 

wound  with  a  cutlass  on  the  5th  of  October,  1*14.     On 

the  10th  ol  J  tumour  had  considerably  ta- 

ble than  it  had  been 
when  Oral  seen  bj  Mr  ( ihamberlatae.  The  operation 
was  done  on  the  17th  of  January,  1815:  "a  transverse 
Incision,  of  three  Inches  In  length,  was  made  through 
lite  skin  and  platysma  myoldes,  along  and  upon  the 
lower  edge  of  the  clavicle,  three  finger's  breadth  from 
the  sternal  end  of  that  bone,  and  terminating  about 
an  Inch  from  the  acromion  scapula).  This  incision  di- 
vided a  small  artery,  which  was  immediately  secured. 
A  second  Incision,  of  three  Inches  in  length,  was  also 
through  the  integuments  over  the  del- 
toid and  pectoral  muscles,  meeting  (lie  first  nearly  ill 
the  centre.  The  cellular  membrane  and  tat  lying  Be- 
tween iiiem  at  the  upper  part  were  now 
The  in-.  ted  in  detaching  the  clavicular 

por i  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  taking  away  the 

in  and  cellular  membrane  lying  over  the  subclavian 
The  artery  was  now  brought  into  view,  and 
Its  pulsations  made  it  clearly  distinguishable  from  the 
contiguous  parts.''  After  several  ineffectual  efforts, 
Mr.  t'hamberlaine  succeeded  in  conveying  a  ligature 
under  it,  by  means  of  an  eye-probe,  curved  for  the  pur- 
id  the  point  of  which  was  brought  up  with  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  On  the  22d  of  February,  the 
wound  was  completely  healed;  the aneurismal tumour 
reduced  I  turkey's  egg,  and  very  solid; 

the  arm  smaller  than  its  fellow,  but  its  muscular  power 

iniprovn  tfji  >-i:iur.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  128, 

4  e.)    Mr.  Chamberlaine  expresses  ins  conviction,  that 
tin'  opera  lave  been  much  facilitated,  had 

tarnished  with  the  Instruments  described  in 
Mr.  Kamsden's  work  for  passing  the  Ligature  under  the 

r  in      ■ iwever,  ftw 

artery,  is  the  m  sale  late! ,  eon- 

by  Mr.  Weiss,  surgeons'  Instrument  maker,  in 

the  Strand,     an  engraving  and  description  of  this 

instrument  may  be  found  in  the  Edin.  Med. 

J  i'i. 

lavrm  Enter)  might  ho  got  at  below  thecla- 

i s  to  begin  an  inoi  iion  in 

omenta  about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end  of 

tins  hone,     i 'he  cm  Is  to  run  towards  the  acromion,  de- 

tlttle  downwards  from  a  line  parallel  to  that  of 

Cle.      I'his  wound    Will    bring  into   view  some 

i  pectoral  muscle  originating  from  the 
last-mentioned   bona     These  arc  next  to  be  divided 
lular   substance  will  be  found  underneath, 
winch  is  to  be  carefully  raised  with  apairo 

tag  forceps,   and   CUt.     The  operator  will  thus  arrive 
al  the  greal  .subclavian  vein,  and  cephalic  vein  uniting 

i  uder  the  subclavian  vein,  and  a  little  farther 

backwards,  more   under  the   clavicle,   the  subclavian 
".  be  fell  and  tied.— (See  C.  Bell's  Operative 

.v  in  '.  8,0.  370.) 

v.  hole,  however,  1  think,  Mr.  Hodgson's  direc- 
the  performance  of  this  operation  are  the  best 

which  have  been  given.    A  semilunar  incision  through 
iinents,  which  is  to  have  its  convexity  down- 
id  to  begin  about  an  inch  from  the  sternal  end 
Miiiued  lowards  the  acromion  for 

i  e  or  four  miles,  so  as  to  end  near  the 

n  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  without  reaching 

tween  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscle,  in 

ihalic  vein.  Thi 

toral  muscle,  which  are 

it   divided  in  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  ex- 

Phe  nap  is  then  to  be  raised, 
cellular  membrane  which  connects  the 
to  the  parte  underneath  it.    The  pecto- 
iot  win  now  be  seen  crossing  the  inferior  part 

Introducing  his  finger  between 

clavicle,  the  pur- 
tery.  Here 

al  nerves  lies  above,  but  in  contact  with 

the  artery;  the  o  adit.    In  the  dead 

a  la  situated  below  it;  but,  in 
the  vein  isdit 
..ar  membrane  OOniUM  ung  these  parts  is  to  be 


separated  by  careful  dissection,  or  by  lacerating  it  with 
a  blunt  instrument.  A  ligature  having  been  drawn 
under  the  artery  with  an  aneurism-needle,  the  ends  of 
the  cord  are  to  be  raised,  and  a  finger  passed  down,  so 
as  to  compress  the  part  surrounded  by  the  ligature.  If 
the  artery  be  included,  the  pulsation  in  the  aneurism 
will  immediately  cease.  This  precaution  is  highly  ne- 
cessary, lest  one  of  the  cervical  nerves  should  be  tied, 
instead  of  the  artery. — (See  Hodgson  oil  Diseases  of 
Arteries,  S-c.  p.  362.) 

When  an  aneurism  extends  a  certain  way  inwards, 
or  towards  the  trachea,  the  operation  below  the  clavicle 
becomes  impracticable,  and  it  is  now  requisite  to  make 
the  incision  above  that  bone,  and  take  up  the  subcla- 
vian artery  at  the  point  where  it  comes  out  from  be- 
tween the  scaleni  muscles  and  lies  on  the  flat  surface 
of  the  first  rib. 

In  the  dead  subject  without  any  tumour  under  the  cla- 
vicle, this  operation  is  easy  enough ;  but  in  a  living  pa- 
tient the  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  a  large  axil- 
lary aneurism,  for  then  the  clavicle  is  sometimes  so 
much  elevated,  and  the  artery  lies  so  deeply,  that  a 
ligature  can  hardly  be  carried  under  it  without  a  par- 
ticular  needle  for  the  purpose.  This  was  the  case  in 
an  attempt  which  I  once  saw  made  by  Mr.  Ramsden  to 
tie  the  artery,  and  in  which  one  of  the  cervical  nerves 
affected  by  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  was  mistaken 
for  it  and  tied,  so  that  the  aneurism  soon  afterward 
burst,  and  a  fatal  hemorrhage  arose.  Hence  the  advice 
given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  always  to  operate  in 
this  case  while  the  tumour  is  small,  cannot  be  too  weil 
remembered.  A  direction  given  by  Mr.  Liston  is  alsa 
important ;  namely,  ;'  before  tightening  the  ligature, 
try  the  effect  of  compression  with  the  fingers  on  the 
pulsation,  as  by  taking  this  precaution  (says  Mr.  Lis- 
ton) I  saved  myself  and  my  patient  the  pain  of  tying 
the  nerve,  which  I  got  hold  of  in  my  first  operation, 
in  place  of  the  artery." — (Lancet,  No.  195,  p.  234.) 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  operation  is  that  of  passing 
the  ligature  round  the  artery ;  but  it  may  be.  done  either 
with  an  ingenious  needle  which  Mr.  Ramsden  has  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  exactly  similar  in  principle  to 
Desault's  aiguule  a  ressort,  or  with  the  still  preferable 
instrument  constructed  by  Weiss.  Another  very  inge- 
nious contrivance  for  tjing  deep  arteries  has  also  been 
recently  proposed  by  Dr.  Prevost  of  Geneva. — (See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  79.)  The  instru- 
ments used  by  Dr.  Mott  when  he  took  up  the  arteria  in- 
nominata  will  be  presently  noticed. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  the  needles  or- 
dinarily used  lor  conveying  ligatures  under  deep  arte- 
ries, Desault  (says  Bichat)  invented  "  une  aiguille  a 
ressort,"  composed  of  a  silver  tube  or  sheath,  which 
was  straight  at  one  end  and  bent  at  the  other  in  a  semi- 
circular form.  This  sheath  enclosed  an  elastic  wire, 
the  projecting  extremity  of  which  was  accurately  fitted 
to  the  end  of  the  sheath,  and  perforated  with  a  trans- 
verse eye.  The  instrument  was  passed  tinder  the  ar- 
tery, and  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel,  the  sheath  was  kept  fixed,  while  an  assistant 
pushed  the  elastic  wire,  which,  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  presented  the  aperture  or  eye  to  the 
surgeon,  who  now  passed  the  ligature  through  this 
opening.  The  wire  was  next  drawn  back  into  its 
sheath  again,  and  the  whole  instrument  brought  from 
beneath  the  artery,  by  which  means  the  ligature  was 
conveyed  under  the  vessel. — (See  CEuvres  Chir.  de.  De- 
par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  560.)  Another  very  inge- 
nious method  of  passing  the  ligature  under  the  artery, 
is  that  practised  by  Mr.  Key ;  but  as  the  comprehension 
of  it  is  difficult  without  the  plute,  I  shall  here  merely 
refer  to  that  gentleman's  description  of  it.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  10.) 

The  invention  of  the  foregoing  instruments  makes  a 
material  diminution  in  the  difficulty  of  taking  up  the 
subclavian  artery'  from  above  the  clavicle  ;  nor  can  it 
be  wondered,  that  without  such  assistance,  the  ope- 
ration should  have  baffled  even  so  skilful  a  surgeon  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper.— (See  Lrnid.  Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  200.) 
The  following  example  is  the  first  in  which  the  at- 
tempt to  tie  the  subclavian  artery  by  cutting  above  the 
clavicle  was  ever  accomplished. 

John  Townly,  a  tailor,  aged  thirty-two,  addicted  to 
excessive  intoxication,  of  an  unhealthy  and  peculiarly 
anxious  countenance,  was  admitted  into  St.  llartbolc- 
mew's Hospital  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  November,  1809, 
on  account  of  an  aneurism  in  the  right  axilla     The 
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prominent  part  of  the  tumour  in  the  axilla  \v;is  about 
half  as  big  as  a  large  orange,  and  there  was  also  much 
enlargement  and  distension  underneath  the  pectoral 
muscle,  so  that  the  elbow  could  not  be  brought  near 
the  side  of  the  body. 

"  The  temperature  of  both  anus."  says  Mr.  Hams- 
den,  "  was  alike,  ami  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  of 
each  of  them  was  correspondent.  After  the  patient  had 
been  put  to  bed,  some  blood  taken  from  the  left  arm,  and 
his  bowels  emptied,  his  pulse,  which  on  his  admission 
had  been  at  130,  became  less  frequent ;  his  countenance 
appeared  more  tranquil ;  and  he  experienced  sunn'  re- 
mission of  the  distressing  sensations  in  the 
arm  :  his  relief,  however,  was  of  short  duration." 

The  pulsation  of  the  radial  artery  of  the  affected  arm 
gradually  became  more  obscure,  and  soon  after  either 

ceased  or  was  lost  In  the  edema  of  the  forearm  and 
hand.  On  tin-  evening  of  the  twelfth  day,  a  dark  spot 
appeared  on  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  surrounded  by 
inflammation,  which  threatened  a  more  extensive  de- 
struction of  the  skin.  A  farther  postponement  of  the 
operation  being  deemed  inadmissible,  Mr.  Ramsden 
performed  it  the  next  day  in  the  following  manner. 

"  A  transverse  incision  was  made  through  the  skin 
and  platysma  myoides,  along  and  upon  the  upper  edge 
ivicle,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
beginning  it  nearest  to  the  shoulder,  and  terminating 
its  inner  extremity  at  about  hall  an  inch  within  the 
outward  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 
Tins  incision  divided  a  small  superficial  artery,  which 
was  directly  secured.  The  skin  above  the  cla 
ing  then  pinched  up  between  my  own  thumb  and  fin- 
ger and  those  of  an  assistant,  I  divided  it  from  within 
outwards  and  upwards,  in  the  line  of  the  outward  edge 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle  to  the  extent  of 
two  inches. 

My  object  in  pinching  up  the  skin  for  the  second 
incision,  was  to  expose  at  once  the  superficial  veins, 
and  by  dissecting  them  carefully  from  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, to  place  them  out  of  my  way  without  wounding 
them.  Tliis  prevision  proved  to  be  useful,  for  it  ren- 
dered the  How  of  blood  during  the  operation  very  tri- 
fling, comparatively  with  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  expected  ;  and  thereby  enabled  me  with  the  great- 
est facility  to  bring  into  view  those  parts  which  were 
to  direct  me  to  the  artery. 

My  assistant  having  now  lowered  the  shoulder, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  placing  the  first  incision  above  the 
clavicle  (which  I  had  designedly  made  along  and  upon 
that  bone),  I  continued  the  dissection  with  my  scalpel, 
until  I  had  distinctly  brought  into  sight  the  edge  of 
the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  immediately  below  the 
angle  which  is  formed  by  the  traversing  belly  of  the 
omo-hyoideus  and  the  edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus; and  having  placed  my  finger  on  the  artery  at  the 
point  where  it  presents  itself  between  the  scaleni,  1 
found  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it,  without  touching  any 
of  the  nerves,  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib,  at 
which  part  I  detached  it  with  my  finger  nail,  for  the 
purpose  of  applying  the  ligature. 

Here,  however,  arose  an  embarrassment  which  (al- 
though I  was  not  unprepared  for  it)  greatly  exceeded 
my  expectation.  I  had  learned,  from  repeatedly  per- 
forming this  operation  many  years  since,  on  tie'  dead 
subject,  that  to  pass  the  ligature  under  ttie  subclavian 
artery  with  the  needle  commonly  used  in  aneurisms 
would  be  impracticable ;  I  had,  therefore,  provided  my- 
self with  instruments  of  various  forms  and  curvatures 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  each  of  which  most  readily  con- 
veyed the  ligature  underneath  the  artery,  but  would 
serve  me  no  fan  her  ;  for  being  made  of  solid  materials 
and  fixed  into  handles,  they  would  not  allow  of  their 
points  being  brought  up  again  at  the  very  short  curva- 
ture, which  the  narrowness  of  the  space  between  the 
rib  and  the  clavicle  aflbrded,  and  which,  in  this  parti- 
cular case,  was  rendered  of  unusual  dejilh  by  the  pre- 
vious elevation  of  the  shoulder  by  the  tumour. 

After  trying  various  means  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, a  probe  of  ductile  metal  was  ai  length  handed 
me,  which  1  passed  under  the  artery,  and  bringing  up 
its  point  with  a  pair  of  small  forceps,  I  sur- 
passing on  the  ligature,  and  then  tied  the  BU 
artery  at  the  part  where  I  had  previously  detached  it 
for  that  purpose.  The  drawing  of  the  knot  was  unat- 
tended with  pain ;  the  wound  was  closed  by  the  dry 
suture,  and  the  patient  was  then  returned  to  his  bed." 
— (See  Practical  Observations  on  tin.  ScHerQceUffyc.,  to. 


which  arr  added  four  cases  of  operations  for  Aneu- 
risms. | 

Ii  onh   seems  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  unme 

diatelythe  alter]  was  tied  the  pulsation  of  the  swelling 

i  continued  to  be 

freely  supplied  with  Mood,  and  was  even  rather  warmer 

than  the  opposite  arm:  that  the  operation,  which  win 
n    the  length  of  time  it  look  Up,  was  alter  a 

n. oe  followed  bj  considerable  indisposition;  that  the 
patient  died  about  five  days  alter  its  performi 
after  -he  artery  had  been  tied,  the  oedema  oi 
and  the  aneurysmal  tumour  partly  subsided;  and  that, 
on  examination  after  death,  nothing  but  the  vessel  who 
(bund  included  in  the  ligature, 
lu  tins  publication  are  descriptions  of  instrument! 

which  will  be  of  great  service  to  any  future  performer 
of  I  Ins  operation.  The  chief  one  is  am 
thai  wined  was  invented  and  used  by  Desault,  and  of 
which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
means  of  this  instrument,  I  conceive  that  the  main  dif- 
ficulty of  the  operation  will  in  future-  be  avoided.  Bad 
Mr.  Ramsden  had  its  assistance,  ins  patient  would 
have  been  detained  a  very  little  tune  in  the  operating 
theatre,  and  the  event  of  the  case  might  have  been 
completely  successful.  Having  witnessed  all  the  rir- 
es  of  the  case,  the  inference  that  I  drew  from 
them  was,  that  if  lie- operation  could  have  been  flom 
in  a  moderate  time,  which  now  seems  pracqi  able  witt 
the  aid  of  the  aiguille  a  ressort,  or  the  instrument  sold 
by  Mr.  Weiss,  the  case  in  all  probability  would  have 
ended  well.  The  preceding  case  is  particularly  me- 
morable, as  being  the  first  instance  in  which  the  sub- 
clavian artery  was  scientifically  tied,  without  any  ran- 
dom thrust  of  a  needle,  and  without  the  inclusion  of 
any  part  besides  the  artery  in  the  ligature.  It  fur- 
nished encouragement  to  repeat  the  experiment;  held 
out  the  hope,  that  axillary  aneurisms  might  ne  cured 
as  well  as  inguinal  ones;  and  confirmed  the  compe- 
tency of  the  anastomosing  arteries  to  nourish  I  he  whole 
upper  extremity,  when  the  subclavian  is  tied  where  it 
emerges  from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

In  the  year  1811,  the  subclavian  artery  was  tied  in 
the  London  Hospital,  in  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism, 
by  Sir  W.  Blizard,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  ligature  under  the  artery,  with  a  common  aneurism- 
needle.  A  single  ligature  was  applied.  At  first  hopes 
of  recovery  were  entertained ;  but  the  patient,  who 
was  old  and  debilitated,  afterward  sunk  and  died  on 
the  fourth  day.— (See  Hodgson's  Treatise,  p.  :i75.; 

In  the  year  1815,  Mr.  Thomas  Blizard  tied  the  sub- 
clavian artery  in  the  same  hospital.  The  case  was  an 
aneurism  in  the  left  axilla,  and,  like  all  the  other  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  upon  record,  was  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  tumour  and  limb.  There  was  no 
pulse  in  the  left  radial  artery,  though  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  difference  in  the  temperature  of  both  arms. 
"  An  incision  about  three  inches  in  length  was  made 
through  the  integuments  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  on 
the  acromial  side,  and  parallel  with  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein.  The  platysma  myoides  being  divided,  the 
cellular  membrane  was  separated  with  the  lie 
the  pulsation  of  the  subclavian  artery  was  felt  where 
the  vessel  passes  over  the  first  rib.  The  finger  being 
pressed  upon  this  part  of  the  artery,  the  cellulai 
investing  it  was  carefully  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
knife.  A  ligature  was  then  conveyed  underneath  the 
artery,  by  means  of  a  common  aneurism-needle,  with 
the  greatest  facility."  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was 
tied,  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  ceased.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  operation  the  left  arm  began  to 
have  more  feeling,  and  was  as  warm  as  the  right. 
However,  difficulty  of  breathing,  twitchings,  delirium, 
&c.  afterward  ensued,  and  the  patient  died  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  previously  to  which  event 
the  ring  and  middle  fingers  turned  black.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  pericardium  exhibited  the  efti 
high  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  heart  wa 

with  Hakes  of  lymph,  its  posterior  surface 
deep  red  colour.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  ascend- 
ing aorta  was  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  much  diseased, 
and  studded  with  white  patches.  A  reddish  appear 
ance  was  also  noticed  In  the  lining  of  the  right  carotid, 
left  subclavian,  and  even  the  abdominal  aorta.  The 
boundaries  of  the  aneurismal  tumour  were  inastateof 
"<•  These  are  all  the  circumstances  which 
I  wish  here  to  notice;  but  more  particulars  may  be  pe- 
rused in  Mr.  Hodgson's;  work,  p.  602. 
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It  t*  remarkable,  that  in  the  cases  operated  upon  in 
loll  Hospital,  and  tome  others  on    record,  no 

difficulty  was  experienced  in  pawing  the  Ligature  under 
with  a  common  aneurism-needle;  a  circum- 
stance which  masl  hare  depended  upon  the  space  be- 
tween the  clavicle  and  the  lirst  rib  having 
deep  In  these  Instances  than  the  two  which  fell  under 
my  own  observation,  or  In  others  which  occurred  in 

>  e  of  Dr.  (olios,  Sir  Astley  Coo|>er,  and  Mr. 

LUton.— (See  Land.  Med.  Review,  vol.  2,  p.  200  ;  and 

i  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1815,  Wo. 

04.)     In   Mr   Key's  case,  "the  d<;plh  of  the  angle  in 

which  the  artery  was  enclosed  rendering  it  impossible 

i  1 '.nature  under  it,  about  three-quarters  of  an 

Inch  of  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  was 

divided,  which  afforded  sufficient  room,  and  rendered 

ihe  operation  easy ;  the  artery 

became  readily  exposed  I"  view,  and  an  armed  aneu- 
rismal  nee, lie  was  passed  with  facility  under  it." — 
(Med.  ii,,r.  Trans,  vol  I3,]».  5.) 

In  Dr.  Colles's  lirst  case,  the  artery  was  tied  before 
muscles,  as  the  tumour.  Which 

was  m  the  right  subclavian  artery,  extended  from  the 
Hum  ot  the  Bterno-mastoid  muscle  along  the 

clavicle,  a  little  beyond  the  arch  of  that  bone,  and  rose 
nearly  two  Inches  above  it,  in  a  conical  form,  the  apex 
in  being  situated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  fore- 
going muscle    Altera  tedious  dissection,  it  was  found 
a  quarter  of  an  Inch  of  the  artery  was  .sound, 

and   on    this   portion    Ihe   ligature  was  placed.     Great 

difficulty   was   encountered   in    passing   it  round    the 

i nl   the   pleura  was   supposed  to   have  been 

slightly  wounded.    Before  lightening  the  ligature  the 

breathing  became  laborious,  and  the  patient  complained 
Of  oppression  about  the  heart.  These  sy  mptoins,  in- 
deed, were  so  violent,  that  it  was  judged  prudent  not 
tel)  to  tighten  the  ligature.  On  the  fourth 
day,  however,  the  artery  was  constricted,  when  the 
Ihe  wrist  ceased,  the  patient  not  Beemingto 

Buffer  much  from  what  had  been  done.  The  patient 
then  went  on  pretty  well  till  the  ninth  day,  when  he 

1    e  of  strangling,  and  pa 
Ins   heart,  and,  becoming   delirious,  died   nine  hours 
attcr  ihe  beginning  of  Qua  attack.    On  die  • 

aorta  was   found   diseased,  and  the  disease  extended 

Into  the  subclavian  at 

In  another  instance,  Dr.  Colics  tied  this  vessel  at  the 

point  where    it   emerges  from  between  the  scaleni 
muscles,  without  am  particular  difficulty.    The  ope- 
ration, h  luevcr.  was  soon  followed  h\  a  Irani  of  severe 
symptoms,  delirium,  and  mortification,  and  the  patient 
died  on  the  fifth  day.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
.  1815.) 
The  lirst  case  m  which  complete  success  attended 
the  operation  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery,  where  it 
ties  from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle, 
was  that  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post,  of  New- York. 
The  patient  was  a  gentleman,  with  an  aneurism  in  the 
led  axilla,    Dr.  Post  performed  the  operation  on  the 
hih  of  September,  1817,  hj  the  following  manner.    "An 
ommencing  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  tendon 

of  the  mastoid  muscle,  was  carried  through  the  integu- 
ments about  three  inches  in  length,  in  a  direction  de- 
viating a   little    from  a  parallel    line  Willi   the  clavicle. 

ded  the  external  jugular  veto,  the  bleeding 
from  which  required  a  ligature  for  its  suppression  ; 
and  in  proceeding  with  the  operation,  three  or  four 

arterial  branches  were  cut,  which  it  was  also  neces- 

s.in  to  secure.    The  subclavian  artery  was  then  sought 

Immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  and 

1  are.     Passing  over  the  artery  at   this 

place,  in  contact  with  it,  were   three   considerable 
inning  downwards  towards  the 

Chest  from  the  plexus  above.     These  were 

and   a   ligature    passed    under   the  artery   with    great 
)  the  instrument  we'll  adapled  to  this  purpose 

invented  i>>  itrs.  Parish,  Hartshorn,  and  Hewson,  of 

Philadelphia.     On  tying  the   ligature,  all    pulsation 

i  the  limb."   in  the  afternoon,  the  temperature 

rather  higher  than  that 

of  the  other  arm.    On  the  17th  of  September,  the  aneu- 

iimour  burst,  and  about  three  ounces  of  dark 

i  were  discharged.    On  the  26th,  the 

ligature   cam.-  away  from  the  subclavian  artery.     Oct. 
lllh.  the  wound  was  entirely  healed  ;  and  on  Ihe  16th 
-  one  mouth,  the  patient  required  no  farther  at- 
tendance, his  only  complaints  being  now  a  little  occa- 


sional pain  in  the  fingers,  and  a  superficial  sinus  at 
it  where  the  tumour  burst.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  185,  &c.) 

Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  has  the  honour  of  being 
the  surgeon  that  first  succeeded,  in  Europe,  in  curing 
an  axillary  aneurism,  by  taking  up  the  subcla 
artery  from  above  the  clavicle,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1820 
The  particulars  of  the  case  are  very  instructing. 
They  prove  the  risk  there  always  is  of  tying  one  of 
the  axillary  nerves  instead  of  the  artery,  unless  great 
caution  beemployed ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Liston  himself 
first  passed  his  ligature  under  a  nerve,  and  would 
have  tied  it,  had  he  not  wisely  tried  what  effect  con- 
stricting the  included  part  would  have  upon  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  tumour.  As  the  subclavian  artery  seemed 
d  at  the  point  where  it  emerged  from  behind 
the  anterior  scalenus,  Mr.  Liston  cautiously  divided 
this  muscle  to  about  its  middle,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
phrenic  nerve.  At  length,  with  the  aid  of  an  aneurism- 
needle,  he  passed  a  strong  round  silk  ligature  under 
the  artery,  and  laying  hold  of  the  loop  with  a  small 
hook  withdrew  the  needle.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  depth  of  the  artery,  the  knot  could  not  be  made 
with  the  fingers;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  kind  of 
forceps,  each  extremity  of  which  had  a  little  notch  in 
it.  the  business  was  accomplished. — (See  Edin.  Med. 
•:  ical  Journ.  No.  64.) 

Several  other  successful  operations  of  this  kind  have 
subsequently  been  done  by  English  surgeons.  One  by 
Dr.  Gibbs,  in  the  General  Naval  Hospital  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  531) ;  another 
by  Mr.  Bullen,  in  the  Lynn  Dispensary  (see  London 
Med.  Repository  for  Sept.  1823)  ;  a  third  by  Mr.Wishart 
at  Edinburgh  (see  Edin.  Meti.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No. 
78);  a  fourth  by  Mr.  Key,  in  Guy's  Hospital  (see 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  1);  and  a  fifth  by  Mr.  B 
Cooper,  in  the  same  establishment. 

[Professor  Gibson ,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  cured  a  case  of  axillary  aneurism  occasioned  by 
the  reduction  of  an  old  luxation  of  the  humerus,  by 
tying  the  subclavian  artery.— (Sec  American  Journal, 
vol.  2,  p.  136.)— Reese.] 

The  instructions  delivered  by  Mr.  Hodgson  for  the 
performance  of  this  operation,  are  the  best  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  When  the  subclavian  artery  (says 
this  gentleman)  has  emerged  from  behind  the  anterior 
scalenus  muscle,  it  passes  obliquely  over  the  flat  sur- 
face of  the  first  rib,  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  con- 
tact. The  cervical  nerves  are  situated  above  and  a 
little  behind  the  artery ;  the  subclavian  vein  passes 
before  it,  and  underneath  the  clavicle.  If  the  finger  be 
passed  down  the  acromial  margin  of  the  anterior  sca- 
lenus muscle,  the  artery  will  be  found  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  origin  of  that  muscle  from  the  first  rib. 
The  shoulder  being  drawn  down  as  much  as  possible, 
the  skin  is  to  be  divided  immediately  above  the  clavicle, 
from  the  external  margin  of  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  mastoid  muscle,  to  the  margin  of  the  clavicular  in- 
sertion of  the  trapezius.  No  advantage  whatever,  says 
Mr.  Hodgson,  is  gained  by  cutting  the  clavicular  at- 
tachment of  ihe  sterno-cleido-mastoideus.  On  this 
point,  however,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  Mr. 
Key  having  found,  in  his  operation,  that  ihe  division 
of  the  clavicular  portion  of  that  muscle  greatly  facili- 
tated the  introduction  of  the  ligature  under  the  artery. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  5  and  10.)  The 
■  I  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  are  now  to  be 
carefully  divided,  without  wounding  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein,  which  lies  immediately  under  them,  near  the 
middle  of  the  incision,  and  should  be  detached,  and 
drawn  towards  the  shoulder  with  a  blunt  hook.  The 
cellular  membrane,  in  the  middle  of  the  incision,  is 
then  to  be  cut,  or  separated  with  the  finger,  until  the 
surgeon  arrives  at  the  acromial  edge  of  the  anterior 
as.  He  passes  his  finger  down  the  margin  of 
this  muscle,  until  he  reaches  the  part  where  it  arises 
from  the  first  rib,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  origin 
of  the  muscle  from  the  rib  he  will  feel  the  artery.  The 
ligature  is  now  to  be  conveyed  under  the  vessel  with 
an  aneurism-needle,  or  that  recommended  by  Desault. 
— (Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  Ar.  p.  376,  Ac.) 

Breschet  thinks  that  the  safest  and  easiest  method 
is  that  adopted  by  Dupuytren.  An  incision,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  at  the  lower  and  outer 
part  ol  t tie  neck,  and  extended  to  the  clavicle.  This 
first  incision,  situated  behind  the  external  edge  of  the 
sternt1  Mastoid  muscle,  should  go  through  the  skin, 
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the  cellular  membrane,  and  platysma  myoidee.  Some 
venous  branches,  running  into  the  jugulars,  will  then 
be  met  with,  which  should  be  surrounded  by  a  double 
ligalure,  and  divided  in  the  interspace.  A  director  is 
then  to  be  introduced  under  the  omo-hyoideus  muscle, 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  division,  and  the  surgeon  Will 
at  length  reach  the  external  edge  of  the  anterior  sca- 
lenus. A  curved  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  then  to  be 
gradually  and  cautiously  passed  behind  that  muscle, 
with  the"  Hat  surface  of  the  Made  against  it,  and  deeply 
enough  to  divide  the  externa!  third,  or  half  ofthe  fibres 
of  the  same  muscle,  or  even  all  of  them  if  requisite. 
The  insulated  artery  will  then  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  situated  in  the  area  of  a  triangle,  the  upper 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  brachial  plexus,  the 
lower  by  the  subclavian  vein,  and  the  inner  by  the 
scalenus.  A  ligature  is  then  to  be  conveyed  under  the 
artery  by  means  of  the  needle  inventod  by  Deschamps. 
—(See  French  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  2, 
p.  12(5.)  Whether  cutting  the  anterior  scalenus  and 
omo-hyoideus  will  facilitate  the  operation  is  question- 
able ;  but  the  assertion  that  these  measures  increase 
its  safety,  is  what  I  cannot  understand. 

With  respect  to  tying  the  subclavian  artery  on  the 
tracheal  side  of  the  scalenus,  we  have  seen,  that  it 
formed  by  Dr.  Coiles,  and  the  event  was  fatal. 
Descriptions  of  the  operation  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
Hodgson's  work,  p.  3s-2.  When  I  consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  subclavian  artery,  before  it  passes 
behind  the  anterior  scalenus,  is  surrounded  by  parts 
of  great  importance,  I  can  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to 
think,  that  the  measures  requisite  for  taking  up  the 
vessel  in  this  situation,  will  ever  leave  the  patient 
much  chance  of  recovery.  "  Between  the  aorta  and 
eealeni  muscles  (says  Mr.  A.  Burns)  the  subclavian 
arteries  are  connected  with  several  important  vessels 
and  nerves.  They  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nervus 
vagus,  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  ofthe  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  the  subclavian 
vein ;  and,  on  the  left  side,  the  subclavian  artery  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  termination  of  the  tho- 
racic- duct.  These  parts  are  all  grouped  together  in  a 
very  narrow  space,  and  the  perplexity  of  their  dissec- 
tion is  farther  increased  by  the  interlacement  of  the 
different  nerves  with  one  another.  The  natural  con- 
nexions of  these  parts  are  best  shown  by  merely  rais- 
ing the  external  extremity  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mus- 
cle. If  this  be  done,  the  nervus  vagus  will  be  brought 
into  view,  lying  on  the  forepart  of  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, almost  directly  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle ;  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  nervus  vagus,  but 
behind  the  artery,  the  lower  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  will  be  brought  into  view.  The  re- 
current nerve,  on  the  right  side,  hooks  round  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  and,  in  its  course  towards  the  larynx, 
ascends  along  the  trachea!  side  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve.  On  the  left  side,  it  twines  round  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  in  mounting  upwards,  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  subclavian  artery  and  oesophagus.  The 
subclavian  vein  lies  anterior  to  the  artery,  and  in  the 
collapsed  state,  sinks  nearer  to  the  thorax ;"  but,  when 
distended  in  the  living  body,  it  overlaps  the  artery. 
The  thoracic  duct  enters  the  subclavian  vein,  about 
the  eight  of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  acromion  than  the 
point  where  the  internal  jugular  vein  empties  itself 
into  the  subclavian  vein.  The  termination  of  the  tho- 
racic duct  is  situated  between  the  sternal  and  clavicu- 
lar portions  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. — (A.  Burns, 
on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  28.) 

A  case  in  which  an  axillary  aneurism,  unattended 
with  pulsation,  was  punctured,  and  the  child  bled  to 
death,  is  noticed  in  a  modern  periodical  work.— (See 
Med,  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  78.) 

For  anatomical  views  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  taking  up  the  subclavian  artery,  consult 
Rosenmiillefs  Chir.  Anat.  Plates,  part  2,  tab.  8  and 
9  ;  Tiedemann's  mid  Scarpa's  beautiful  engravings. 

Some  valuable  anatomical  remarks,  in  relation  to 
the  operation,  are  given  by  Mr.  A.  Burns.— (Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  28,  &c.) 

In  certain  cases  of  subclavian  aneurism,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  tic  the  arteria  innominata.  In  the  dead 
subject,  Mr.  Allan  Burns  applied  two  ligatures  to  it, 
and  after  cutting  through  the  vessel  in  the  interspace, 
he  injected  the  aorta,  when  the  injection  was  found  to 
pervade  the  anastomosing  vessels  of  the  right  arm, 
and  all  those  of  the  head.    But  notwithstanding  this 


fact  and  others  noticed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  tending  to 
show  Hi.-  probability  that  a  ligature  upon  the  arteria 
innominata  would  not  prevent  the  ami  and  head  Iron 
receiving  an  adequate  supply  of  blood,  other  objec- 
tions were  made  to  the  practice.  The  principal  of 
these  were  founded  upon  the  difficulty  ot  the  opera- 
tion  in  tho  living  body  ;  the  inflammation,  likely  to  be 
excited  by  it  in  neighbouring  important  organs  ;  the 
danger  of  hemorrhage  from  the  adhesion  of  the  vessel 
being  likely  to  be  broken  by  the  force  of  the  circula- 
tion; and  the  equal  practicableness,  in  most  cases,  of 
tying  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  tracheal  side  of  the 

Dr.  Mott,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  New- York,  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  Mr.  Allan  Bums's  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  has,  ever  since  he  became  acquainted 
with  them,  maintained  in  his  lectures  the  propriety  of 
attempting  to  tie  the  arteria  innominata,  under  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  subclavian  aneurism.  At  length, 
Dr.  Mott  put  this  new  operation  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ence in  the  New-York  Hospital,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1818.  The  case  was  a  subclavian  aneurism  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  patient,  a  sailor,  aged  fifty-seven,  to 
whom  seventy  drops  of  tinct.  opii  were  first  given. 
Dr.  Mott  began  the  first  incision  directly  over  the 
swelling  above  the  clavicle,  extended  it  along  this  bone 
and  ended  it  at  the  trachea,  just  above  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sternum.  Here  he  commenced  the  second 
incision,  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  first,  and 
reaching  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus.  Dr.  Mott  next  detached  the  skin  from 
the  subjacent  platysma  myoides,  cut  through  the  lat- 
ter, and  cautiously  divided  the  sternal  portion  of  the 
mastoid  muscle,  in  the  direction  of  the  first  incision. 
The  internal  jugular  vein  now  presented  itself  close 
to  the  swelling,  and  adherent  to  it ;  a  circumstance 
that  rendered  the  subsequent  part  ofthe  operation  very 
difficult.  After  detaching  a  portion  of  the  latter  vein 
from  its  connexion,  Dr.  Mott  cut  through  the  sterno- 
hyoideus  and  sterno-thyroideus,  and  turned  them  back 
over  the  trachea.  The  carotid  was  now  exposed  a 
few  lines  above  the  sternum,  and  alter  he  had  sepa« 
rated  the  par  vagum  and  internal  jugular  vein  from  it, 
they  were  drawn  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  neck. 
Dr.  Mott  then  laid  bare  the  subclavian  artery,  which 
part  of  the  operation  he  chiefly  accomplished  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  sepa- 
rated but  cellular  membrane.  The  subclavian  artery 
was  found  to  be  very  much  enlarged  and  diseased,  and 
as  Dr.  Mott  recollected  that  this  state  of  the  vessel 
had  seemingly  hindered  its  successful  closure  in  the 
example  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Coiles,  of  Dublin,  he 
decided  to  take  up  the  arteria  innominata  itself.  In 
detaching  the  cellular  membrane  from  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  subclavian  artery,  a  small  branch,  situated 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  innominata,  was  injured, 
and  the  wound  was  six  or  eight  times  filled  with  bloeA 
from  it.  The  hemorrhage  was  soon  suppressed,  how 
ever,  by  means  of  a  little  pressure.  Had  not  the 
bleeding  been  so  easily  stopped,  Dr.  Mott  would  have 
concluded,  from  the  situation  of  the  vessel,  that  it  was 
the  internal  mammary ;  but  if  it  were  not  this  branch, 
he  conceives  it  must  have  been  an  artery  not  regu- 
larly originating  in  this  situation ;  perhaps  the  supe- 
rior intercostal. 

Dr.  Mott  continued  the  operation  with  a  small,  round- 
ended,  sharp  scalpel,  until  he  came  to  the  division  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  which  great  vessel  he  traced 
below  the  sternum,  and  after  freeing  it  from  all  the  cel- 
lular membrane  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and 
drawing  aside  the  recurrent  and  phrenic  nerves,  he  tied 
it  with  a  round  silk  ligalure,  about  half  an  inch  from 
its  bifurcation. 

Most  surgeons,  says  Dr.  Mott,  complain  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  tying  large  arteries  in  a  deep  small  wound. 
Hence,  he  recommends  a  set  of  instruments,  invented 
for  the  purpose,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Drs.  Parish, 
Hartshorn,  and  Hewson  ;  consisting,  1st.  Of  several 
blunt-pointed  needles,  of  various  sizes  and  curvatures, 
furnished  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  and  calculated  at 
one  end  to  screw  into  a  strong  handle.  2dly.  Two 
strong  instruments,  with  handles,  having  at  one  end  an 
eye  or  hole ;  they  resemble  those  sometimes  used  for  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  the  tonsils.  3dly.  A  small  round 
pointed  scalpel.  4thly.  A  small  hook,  fixed  in  a  very 
strong  handle.-' Parish,  in  Eclectic  Rep.  vol.  3,  p.  229.) 

Alter  Dr.  Mott  had  introduced  the  ligature  Into  tho 
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eye  of  one  of  the  above-described  needles,  and  screwed 
:ii-  into  a  handle,  he  pressed  with  its  convexity 
the  cellular  membrane  and  pleura  carefully  down- 
wards, While  he  carried  it  from  below  upwards  round 
the  artery.  As  the  point  now  appeared  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  vessel,  the  above-mentioned  hook  was  passed 
into  it.-  eye  and  the  handle  unscrewed  from  the  other 
end  of  it,  when  n  was  easll)  draws  out  from  under  the 
artery,  and  the  ligature  left  under  the  vessel. 

In  iiu-  part  of  the  operation,  Dr.  Mott  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  particularly  attentive  to  two  impor- 
tanl  circumstances;  one  la,  to  convey  the  ligature 
round  the  aru-r\  Iron;  below  upwards,  as  the  only  way 
to  prevent  injury  of  the  pleura;  and  the  other  is,  to 
fix  the  hook  in  the  eye  Of  the  needle,  before  the  handle 
rim  its  other  end,  because,  after  this 
has  been  sdle  loses  all  steadiness,  and  it 

is  then  difficult  to  gel  the  hook  into  the  eye. 

Wnh  reaped  to  the  Ibregoing  instruments,  I  may  ob- 
serve, that  they  are  superseded  by  the  needle  lately 
constructed  by  Mr.  Weiss. 

I)r    Molt  now  made  a  noose,  pressed  it  with  the 
r  down  to  the'  artery,  and  tightened  it  very 
gradually,   in    order  not   to  stop  the  (low  of  blood 
through  i  l  at  once.    A  moderate  constric- 

tion was  kepi  up  some  seconds,  so  that  the  effect  of 
lie  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  might  be  ob- 
no  disturbance  was  produced  in  the 
functions  of  these  organs,  Dr.  Mott  tightened  the  liga- 
ture, ami  stopped  the  current  of  blood  through  the 
At  this  Instant,  the  pulsation  of  the  right  tem- 
poral and  radial  arteries  ceased.  The  noose  was 
tightened  siill  more  with  the  above-mentioned  ligature 
irons,  and  then  a  second  knot  was  made.  Dr.  Mott 
was  greatly  pleased  at  finding  his  patient's  counte- 
imain  perfectly  unchanged,  and  no  complaint 
made  of  pain  in  any  other  part.  Immediately  after 
the  ligature  had  been  applied,  the  aneurismal  swell- 
ing Lost  one-third  of  its  size,  and  the  clavicle  could  be 
l.  ii  through  us  whole  extent.  The  divided  muscles 
and  detached  skm  were  now  brought  into  their  natu- 
ral situation,  the  wound  closed  with  three  sutures  and 
adhesive  plaster,  and  ft  compress  applied.  In  the  ope- 
ralion  three  small  arteries  were  tied:  the  lirst  lay 
under  tin'  sternum,  and  seemed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
internal  mammary ;  the  second  was  a  descending 
branch  ol  the  superior  thyroideal;  and  the  third  a 
branch  of  the  interior  thyroideal.  From  two  to  four 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  most  of  which  came  from 
an  Injured  small  branch  of  the  subclavian.  The  ope- 
ration took  up  about  an  hour.  The  curved  spatula? 
recommended  bj  Dr.  Colles,  were  Ibund  very  useful 
for  holding  the  carotid  and  parvagum  aside,  while,  by 
their  uniform  pressure,  they  materially  assisted  in  re- 
straining  the  affusion  of  blood  from  small  vessels,  and 
as  taking  up  little  room,  were  infinitely  more  conve- 
ii Mm  in  a  deep  narrow  wound,  than  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant, 

The  day  after  the  operation,  the  veins  of  the  right 
forearm  and  hand  had  a  turgid  appearance.  When  the 
circulation  In  them  was  promoted  by  pressure,  they 
becami  ampt]  lor  some  distance  above  the  pressed 
part,  but  tilled  again  Immediately  the  pressure  was  re- 
moved ;  a  circumstance  thai  seemed  to  show,  that  the 
Circulation  In  this  arm,  notwithstanding  the  ligature 
ot  the  uteris  Innominata,  still  went  on  with  great  ce- 
lerity, though  no  pulse  could  be  (felt in  the  brachial  and 
radial  arteries,  tin  the  contrary,  the  pulse  was  very 
plain  in  the  front  branch  of  the  temporal  artery,  just 
above  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit.  The  left  external 
carotid  beat  w*h  unusual  force.  In  a  few  days,  how- 
ever, the  pui-e  became  perceptible  again  at  the  right 
wrist. 

M>  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails ot  this  interesting  case  !  Bufflce  it  to  mention,  that 
tin-  patient  Buffered  considerable  febrile  disturbance 
at  -nine  poriods  after  the  operation,  and  it  was  neces- 
Har.  twi.-e  to  have  recourse  to  venesection.  He  was 
also  afflicted  with  a  severe  cough.  The  discharge 
from  the  wound  was  copious  and  fetid.  The  main  liga- 
ture separated  on  the  fourteenth  day.  On  the  twen- 
tieth day,  the  patient  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
walk  in  the  garden.  On  the  twenty-first  day,  the 
wound  was  almost  closed  ;  the  patient  could  move  his 
right  arm  with  the  same  (acuity  as  his  left,  and  he 
was  gaining  such  strength,  that  no  doubts  were  enter- 
twjusl  about  the  successful  result  of  the  operation. 


On  the  twenty-third  day,  hemorrhage  came  on  from 
the  wound :  it  was  stopped  by  the  introduction  of  lint 
and  the  employment  of  pressure.  About  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost,  whereby  the  patient  was 
so  depressed  that  the  pulse  was  no  longer  distinguish- 
able. On  the  twenty-fourth  day,  in  the  evening,  he 
lost  four  ounces  more  blood  ;  on  account  of  his  rest- 
lessness and  the  painful  state  of  his  arm,  two  grains 
of  opium  were  administered  to  him.  After  one  or 
more  returns  of  bleeding,  he  died  on  tlie  twenty-sixth 
day. 

When  the  body  was  opened,  no  traces  of  inflamma- 
tion or  its  consequences  were  found  either  in  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  the  origin  of  the  innominata  or  the  lungs. 
The  aorta  was  now  slit  open  longitudinally,  and  a 
probe  then  cautiously  passed  through  it  into  the  inno- 
minata, when  the  instrument  went  through  the  latter 
vessel  into  the  cavity  of  the  wound.  The  inner  coat 
of  the  innominata  was  smooth  and  soft ;  but  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  place  where  the  ligature  had  cut 
through  the  vessel,  marks  of  inflammation  were  no- 
ticed, and  a  coagulum  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  ar- 
tery with  considerable  firmness,  so  that  nature  had 
probably  endeavoured,  by  means  of  adhesive  inflam- 
mation, to  close  the  vessel,  but  had  been  prevented 
from  completing  the  salutary  process  by  the  destruc- 
tive ulceration.  One  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the 
innominata  was  thickened  by  inflammation,  and  an 
anomalous  branch,  as  large  as  a  crow's  quill,  arose 
from  this  artery. 

The  ulcer  was  twice  as  extensive  inwardly  as  it  was 
superficially,  reaching  laterally  to  the  trachea,  and  un- 
der the  clavicle  to  the  swelling.  The  tripod  of  great 
vessels,  viz.  the  innominata,  the  subclavian,  and  the 
carotid,  was  destroyed  by  ulceration  to  the  extent  of 
about  an  inch,  and  the  ends  of  both  the  last  vessels 
opened  into  the  wound.  At  this  place  the  pleura  was 
considerably  thickened  by  a  layer  of  organized  lymph. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  carotid  was  covered  with 
a  coagulum,  and  its  coats  so  much  thickened,  that  a 
probe  could  hardly  be  passed  into  it.  The  consolida- 
tion reached  up  to  the  division  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal carotid.  The  subclavian  was  pervious  as  far  as 
the  situation  of  the  disease.  The  diameter  of  the  bra- 
chial and  other  arteries  of  the  right  arm  was  natural. 
The  external  mammary  artery  was  enlarged,  but  not 
the  internal.  The  clavicle  was  carious,  and  several 
lymphatic  glands  under  it  in  the  state  of  suppuration. 

Though  the  result  of  the  operation  was  unsuccess- 
ful, it  proves,  as  Dr.  Mott  correctly  remarks,  some  in- 
teresting points ;  namely,  that  tying  an  artery  of  such 
magnitude,  and  so  near  the  heart,  may  be  done  with- 
out occasioning  any  disturbance  either  in  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  right  arm. 

The  suppuration,  which  continually  extended  itself 
more  and  more  deeply,  is  set  down  by  Dr.  Mott  as  the 
cause  of  the  patient's  death ;  for,  as  no  bleeding  took 
place  for  several  days  after  the  detachment  of  the  prin- 
cipal ligature,  it  is  plain  that  this  must  have  fulfilled 
its  duty,  and  that  the  artery  had  been  closed. — (See 
New-York  Med.  and  Surgical  Register,  1818,  vol.  1.) 
[This  new  and  formidable  operation,  the  practicabi- 
lity of  which  Dr.  Mott  has  thus  demonstrated,  and  the 
safety  of  which  is  now  decided  in  any  future  aneu- 
rism in  which  it  may  become  necessary,  is  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  ever 
accomplished,  and  is  destined  to  give  the  author's  name 
immortality ;  and  this,  with  the  successful  case  of  liga- 
ture of  the  iliacus  communis,  confers  upon  American 
surgery  imperishable  laurels.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
estimation  in  which  this  operation  is  held  in  Europe,  I 
feel  a  national  pride  in  inserting  the  following  extract 
of  a  letter  from  that  distinguished  surgeon,  Professor 
Colics,  of  Dublin,  written  to  Dr.  Mott  soon  after  his 
case  of  ligature  on  the  innominata  had  reached  him. 
I  think  this  tribute  to  the  able  operator  is  the  more  im- 
portant, since  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  envious 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  the  operation ;  and  it  has 
been  publicly  stated  that  the  same  operation  has  been 
performed  in  Europe,  and  even  by  Dr.  Colles  himself 
That  this  is  not  the  fact  will  be  obvious  from  the  ex- 
tract which  follows,  and  which  I  introduce  without 
any  farther  comment. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  how  much  the  profession 
is  indebted  to  you  for  this  bold  and  splendid  operation. 
That  it  did  not  succeed  I  lament  on  your  account ;  that 
it  will  hereafter  succeed,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in 
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the  mind  of  any  reasoning  man.    Your  feelings  daring 
the  first  twenty-two  days  after  the  operation  an 
envied.    The  hopes  or  success  continued  so  stro 
so  well  (bunded,  while  the  slight  degree  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  issue  must  i  those  feelings  to  the 

highest  intensity.  I  have  never  read  the  account  of  an 
operation  in  which  1  would  rather  have  been  tlie  ope- 
rator."— Reese.] 

The  arteria  innominata  was  also  tied  by  Graefe  on 
the  5th  of  Marph,  1822,  in  the  (  linieal  Hospital  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  on  account  of  a  subclavian  aneu- 
rism. The  carotid  was  exposed  and  traced  down  to 
the  innominata,  to  which  a  ligature  was  applied  by 
means  of  a  blunt  tenaculum  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  vessel  being  tied  at  most  about  an  inch  from 
the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  and  two  inches  from  the 
heart.  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was  tightened,  the  pul- 
sation of  the  arteries  of  the  right  arm,  right  caro- 
tid, and  right  temporal  artery  ceased ;  at  the  same 
instant  the  throbbing  of  the  aneurism  stopped,  and 
the  tumour  became  flaccid.  The  constriction  of  the 
cord  produced  no  disturbance  of  any  function.  The 
patient  went  on  >o  well  lor  several  weeks  afterward, 
that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  his  recovery.  How- 
ever, when  the  wound  was  nearly  healed,  hemor- 
rhage came  on,  and  though  it  was  suppressed,  and  hope 
began  to  be  agam  indulged,  the  bleeding  recurred,  and 
the  patient  died  on  the  sixty-seventh  day.  iielow  the 
ligature  the  innominata  was  lound  closed  with  lymph. 
Graefe  has  written  a  distinct  essay  on  the  method  in 
Which  the  operation  was  done ;  the  daily  particulars 
of  the  case,  and  preparation  from  it,  are  placed  in  the 
Royal  Anatomical  Museum  at  Berlin. — (See  Journ. 
iter  Cltbrurgit  von  C.  F.  Greiefe,  and  Ph.  v.  Watther, 
b.  3,  p.  596,  Src,  b.  4,  p.  5S7.)  Of  Mr.  Wardrop's  prac- 
tice of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  in  aneurism  of  Hie 
arteria  innominata  itself,  we  shall  presently  speak. 

CAROTID   ANEURISMS. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  where  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurisms  is  more  liable  to  mistake  than  in  the  neck. 
Here  the  disease  is  particularly  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  tumours  of  another  nature.  We  have  already 
cited  in  this  article  examples  in  which  aneurisms  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  so  resembled  those  of  the  carotid 
as  to  have  deceived  the  surgeon  who  was  consulted. 
The  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  or  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance  which  surrounds  the  carotid  artery,  the 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  especially  ab- 
scesses, may  resemble  an  aneurism  by  the  pulsations 
communicated  to  them  by  the  neighbouring  artery. 
On  the  other  hand,  aneurisms  of  long  standing,  which 
no  longer  throb,  and  the  integuments  over  which  are 
changed  in  colour  and  likely  to  burst,  may  the  more 
easily  be  mistaken  by  an  inattentive  practitioner  for 
chronic  abscesses,  as  the  neck  is  remarkably  often  the 
seat  of  such  diseases.— (Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies 
Chirurgicales,  t.  2,  p.  185.) 

Scarpa  mentions  one  unfortunate  patient  who  was 
killed  by  a  knife  being  plunged  in  a  carotid  aneurism, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  case  was  an  abscess. 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  by  opening  a  carotid 
aneurism  a  surgeon  would  expose  himself  to  the  dis- 
grace and  mortification  of  seeing  the  patient  die  under 
his  hands,  as  happened  in  the  example  cited  by  Har- 
derus.—  (Apiar.  Observationum,  Obs.  86.) 

The  possibility  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  in  cases 
of  wounds  and  aneurisms,  without  any  injurious  ef- 
fect on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  is  now  completely 
proved.  Petit  mentions  that  the  advocate  Vieillard  had 
an  aneurism  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  right  carotid,  for 
the  cure  of  which  he  was  ordered  a  very  spare  diet 
and  directed  to  avoid  all  violent  exercise.  Three 
months  afterward  the  tumour  had  evidently  dimi- 
nished ;  and  at  last  it  was  converted  into  a  small, 
hard,  oblong  knot,  without  any  pulsation.  The  patient 
having  died  of  apoplexy  seven  years  afterward,  the 
right  carotid  was  found  closed  up  and  obliterated  from 
its  bifurcation,  as  low  down  as  the  right  subclavian 
artery.— (Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  an  17(i5.)  Ilal- 
ler  dissected  a  woman  whose  left  carotid  was  imper- 
vious.— (Opuscv.la  Pathol.  Obs.  19,  tab.  1.)  An  ex- 
ample of  the  total  closure  of  both  carotids  in  conse- 
quence of  ossification,  is  stated  by  Koberwein  to  be 
recorded  by  Jadelot.— (German  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's work,  p.  293.)  Hebenstreit,  vol.  4,  p.  206,  ed.  3, 
of  bis  translation  of  B.  Bell's  Surgery,  mentions  a  case 


in  which  the  carotid  artery  was  wounded  in  the  cxtir 
pation  of  a  scirrhous  tumour.  The  hemorrhage  would 
i  fetal  bad  nol  the  surgeon  immediately  bed 
the  trunk  of  the  vessel.  The  patienl  lived  n 
afterward.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  authentic 
Instance  in  which  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  carotid 
artery.  Mr.  Abernethy|s  case  is  perhaps  the  second: 
and  that  in  which  Mr.  Fleming,  a  naval  surgeon,  tied 
the  common  carotid  in  a  sailor  who  attempted  suicide, 
and  who  was  saved  by  the  operation,  is  still  later,  not 
having  occurred  till  the  year  1803.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Journ.  vol.  3,  p.  2.) 

Dr.  Baillie  knew  an  instance  in  which  one  carotid 
was  entirely  obstructed,  and  the  diameter  of  the  other 
considerably  lessened,  without  any  apparent  ill  effects 
on  the  brain. — (See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  and  Chtr.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  121.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  also  recorded  an  example  in  which  the  left 
carotid  was  obstructed  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
of  the  aorta;  and  yet  during  life  no  paralysis  nor  im- 
pairment of  the  intellects  had  occurred.— (See  Mnl. 
( 'Mr.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  223.)  A  similar  case  is  related 
by  Pelletan. — (Clinique  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  08.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  under  the  necessity  of  tying  the 
trunk  of  the  carotid  in  a  case  of  extensive  lacerated 
wound  of  the  neck,  where  the  internal  carotid  and  the 
chief  branches  of  the  external  carotid  were  wounded. 
The  patient  at  first  went  on  well :  but  in  the  night  he 
became  delirious  and  convulsed,  and  died  about  thirty 
hours  after  the  ligature  was  applied.  This  case  fell 
under  my  own  notice,  and  the  inference  which  I  drew 
was,  that  the  man  died  more  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  he  lost,  and  the  severe  mischief  done 
to  the  parts  in  the  neck,  than  from  any  effect  of  the 
ligature  of  the  artery  on  the  brain. 

In  another  instance  in  which  the  common  carotid 
was  tied,  on  account  of  a  wound  of  the  external  caro- 
tid hy  a  musket-ball,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
condyle  and  coracoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  every 
thing  went  on  favourably  until  the  seventh  day  after 
the  operation.  Neither  the  intellectual  faculties  nor 
the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense  had  been  at  all 
disturbed.  But  at  that  period  stupor,  confusion  of 
ideas,  restlessness,  a  small  unsteady  pulse,  discolor- 
ation of  the  face,  and  loss  of  strength  came  on,  fol- 
lowed in  the  evening  by  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fever. 
On  the  eighth  day  three  copious  hemorrhages  took  place 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  and  on  the  ninth 
the  man  died.  In  this  case,  however,  the  affection  of 
the  brain,  and  the  other  unfavourable  symptoms,  would 
be  ascribed  by  nobody  to  the  effects  of  the  ligature  on 
the  carotid,  but  every  one  would  see  the  cause  in  the 
severe  and  extensive  local  mischief  produced  partly  by 
the  musket-ball,  and  partly  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  was  performed,  the  surgeon  having  extended 
his  incisions  from  the  parotid  gland  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  clavicle !— (See  Journ.  General  de  Med.  Src.  par 
SediUot.) 

That  the  carotid  may  be  tied  without  injuring  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  that  aneurisms  of  this  ar- 
tery admit  of  being  cured  by  the  operation,  is  now 
rally  proved.  The  following  is  the  second  instance  in 
which  I  have  been  present  at  the  operation  of  tying 
the  carotid  trunk  on  account  of  a  wound. 

A  soldier  of  the  44th  regiment  was  wounded  in  the 
neck  with  a  pike  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  was 
brought  to  Brussels.  Alter  he  had  been  some  little 
time  in  the  hospital,  the  bleeding,  which  had  stopped, 
recurred  with  great  violence,  both  from  the  mouth  and 
the  external  wound  itself;  and  it  was  therefore  judged 
necessary  to  tie  the  common  carotid,  which  was  done 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Collier.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  making  an  incision  alongthe  inner  edge  of 
the  slerno-cleido-mastoideus,  raising  this  muscle  from 
he  sheath  including  the  artery,  &c,  and  holding  aside 
i  lie  jugular  and  lower  thyroid  veins,  which  swelled  up 
every  instant  to  a  very  largo  stae,  so  as  to  overlap  the 
artery,  i  his  vessel  being  disengaged  from  the  nerve 
was i  then  bed.  Though  the  operation  was  done  by 
,T«  C  gr.1  u  y*»,skil  fu»y  performed,  and  reflects 
K,r,e,llt  on  Mr.  Collier.  A  detail  of  the  case  may 
7,}  107.)     amodernwork.-(jl/((/.  Clar.  Tram.  vol. 

ti^nhfr,if  amP'e  in  which  the  caro"d  ^ery  was 
w,  ,„"  l  ,\  i  P  'Cn,  S?Ved>  in  a  case  where  it  was 
Broxvn  .,  r  a  penli!ufe'  was  Published  bv  Dr.  John 
Brown,  surgeon  to  the  county  of  Meath  Infirmary,- 
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was  inflamed  and  covered  with  coagulating  lymph. 
The  pharynx  was  so  compressed  by  the  tumour,  which 
had  been  suddenly  enlarged  by  the  inflammation,  that 
a  bougie  of  the  size  of  a  goose-quill  could  hardly  be 
introduced  into  the  oesophagus  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
with  expressing  his  opinion  that  these  causes 
n  future,  be  avoided  by  operating  be- 
fore the  tumi/ur  is  of  such  size  as  to  make  pressure 
on  important  parts;  or,  if  the  sivelling  should  be. 
large,  by  opening  it,  and  letting  out  its  contents,  as 
soon  as  inflammation  comes  on—  (See  Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  1.) 

In  one  case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Coates,  of  Salis- 
bury, the  making  of  an  opening,  about  a  month  after 
the  operation,  gave  relief  by  discharging  seven  ounces 
of  fetid  blood  and  pus ;  but  three  weeks  afterward, 
hemorrhage  came  on  from  the  sac,  and  the  patient  was 
carried  off  by  repeated  loss  of  blood.  On  dissection, 
an  artery  capable  of  admitting  a  probe  was  found  to 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac.-;-(See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11,  part  2.) 

In  .lune,  1808,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  operated,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  on  a  man  aged  50,  who  had  a  carotid  aneu- 
rism', attended  with  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
throbbing  in  the  brain,  hoarseness,  cough,  slight  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  nausea,  giddiness,  &c.  The  patient 
got  quite  well,  and  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  porter. 
There  was  afterward  no  perceptible  pulsation  in  the 
facial  and  temporal  arteries  of  the  aneurismal  side  of 
the  face. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  temporal  artery  became 
unusually  large.  The  tumour  was  at  last  quite  ab- 
sorbed, though  a  pulsation  existed  in  it  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  The  man's  intellects  remained 
perfect ;  his  nervous  system  was  unaffected  ;  and  the 
severe  pain,  which  before  the  operation  used  to  affect 
the  aneurismal  side  of  the  head,  never  returned. 

The  swelling,  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  was  about 

as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg,  and  situated  on  the  left;  side 

about  the  acute  angle  made  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 

i  carotid,  just  under  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  began  the  incision  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  at  the  base  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  extended  the  wound  to  within  an  inch  of 
le,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
niastoideus  muscle.  On  raising  the  margin  of  this 
muscle,  the  omo-hyoideus  could  be  distinctly  seen 
crossing  the  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  the  nervus  de- 
noni  was  also  brought  into  view.  The 
sterno-clcido-masioideus  was  now  separated  from  the 
omo-hyoideus,  when  the  jugular  vein  was  seen.  This 
vessel  became  so  distended  at  every  expiration  as  to 
cover  the  artery.  When  the  vein  was  drawn  to  one 
side,  the  par  vagum  was  manifest,  lying  between  that 
vessel  and  the  carotid  artery,  but  a  little  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  artery.    The  nerve  was  easily  avoided. 

A  double  ligature  was  then  conveyed  under  the  ar- 
tery with  a  blunt  iron  probe.  The  lower  ligature  was 
ily  tied,  and  the  upper  one  was  also  drawn 
tight,  as  soon  as  about  an  inch  of  the  artery  had  been 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  above  the  first  liga- 
ture, sn  as  to  allow  the  second  to  be  tied  at  this  height. 
A  needle  and  thread  were  passed  tnrough  the  vessel  be- 
low one  ligature,  and  above  the  other.  The  artery  was 
then  divided.  In  a  little  more  than  nine  weeks,  the 
wound  was  quite  healed,  and  the  patieut  entirely  re- 
covered.—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1.) 

Another  successful  instance,  in  which  the  carotid 
was  tied  fbr  the  cure  of  an  aneurism,  is  related  in  a 
work  to  which  I  always  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
referring.— (See  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries,  p.  329.) 

Mr.  Travers  tied  the  carotid  artery  in  a  woman,  who 
had  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  left  orbit.  The 
disease  had  pushed  the  eye  out  of  its  socket.  Two 
small  ligatures  were  applied,  which  came  away  on  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  days.  No  hemorrhage, 
nor  impairment  of  the  function  of  the  brain  took  place, 
and  the  disease  in  the  orbit  was  effectually  cured. — 
Trans,  vol.  2.) 

Another  highly  interesting  example,  in  which  an 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  was  effectually 
cured  by  tying  the  carotid  artery,  is  recorded  by  Mr 
Dalrymple,  surgeon  at  Norwich.  This  gentleman  per 
formed  the  operation  on  the  12th  of  November,  1812. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  aged  H.  The  protrusion  of 
the  eye  vis  relieved  in   proportion  as  the  swelling 
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diminished.  The  violent  headaches  also  suhsi. led  ;  bul 
the  eyesight  was  irrecoverably  lost.— (See  Mul.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  111.) 

The  carotid  artery  has  sometimes  been  tied,  with 
tbi  view  of  enabling  the  surgeon  to  cut  away  swellings 
fiom  the  neck  and  side  of  the  face,  where,  from  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  the  cases  there  was  reason 
to  fear  a  fatal  hemorrhage  without  that  preliminary 
measure.— (See  Goodlad's  and  ArenaVs  Cases,  in  Med. 
and  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  7  and  12.) 

An  interesting  case,  in  which  my  friend  Mr.  Vincent 
tied  the  carotid  trunk  for  an  aneurism,  is  published  in 
the  10th  vol.  of  the  latter  work.— (P.  212,  &c.)  In  this 
example,  the  internal  jugular  vein  did  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  in  the  way  during  the  operation;  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  omo'hyoideus,  however,  could  not  be  con- 
veniently drawn  aside,  and  were  therefore  divided.  A 
single  ligature  was  applied ;  the  pulsation  in  the  tu- 
mour did  not  entirely  cease,  at  first,  when  the  artery 
Was  tied,  but  it  4id  so  two  days  afterward  ;  and  the 
swelling  was  rapidly  diminishing.  The  ligature  came 
away  about  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  ami  there 
was  every  hope  of  a  cure  ;  but,  between  the  fourth 
and  filth  week,  a  considerable  swelling  occurred  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  jaw,  impeding  deglutition, 
but  not  the  breathing.  This  state  was  followed  by 
febrile  symptoms,  increased  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
an  attack  of  coughing,  and  impeded  respiration.  In 
the  hope  of  affording  relief,  an  incision  was  made  in 
the  tumour,  from  which  a  small  quantity  of  pus  and 
coagulum  issued;  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  the  patient 
was  dying.  On  dissection,  the  carotid  artery  was 
found  perfectly  closed  as  far  as  the  division  of  the  ar- 
teria  innominata.  But  above  where  the  ligature  had 
been,  the  vessel  was  open  and  inflamed,  and  pus  was 
found  in  it.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  no- 
ticed was  globules  of  air,  adhering  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  aorta,  and  other  large  arteries,  and  found  also 
under  the  tunica  araclinoidea.  The  bulk  of  the  swell- 
ing in  the  neck  depended  upon  effusion  of  serum  in 
the  cellular  membrane. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  carotid  artery  in  the  safest 
manner,-  Mr.  Abernethy  has  recommended  making  an 
incision  on  that  side  of  it  which  is  next  the  trachea, 
where  no  important  parts  are  exposed  to  injury,  and 
then  to  pass  a  finger  underneath  the  vessel.  The  par 
vagum  must  be  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature  ; 
for  to  tie  it  would  be  fatal. — (Surgical  Observations, 
1604.) 

The  cure  of  carotid  aneurisms  by  the  operation  has 
now  been  so  often  exemplified,  that  even  to  refer  to 
every  case  upon  record  would  demand  more  space 
than  I  can  afford.  A  successful  instance  is  reported 
by  Macaulay  (Edin.  Med.  Surg.  Journ.  April,  1814) ; 
another  by  Dr.  Post,  who  used  two  ligatures,  and  di- 
vided the  artery  in  the  space  between  them  (New- 
England  Journ.  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  3, 
p.  205,  Boston,  1814) ;  another  by  Mr.  Giles  Lyford, 
proving  the  sufficiency  of  a  single  ligature. — (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  97,  &c.)  The  case  in  which 
Mr.  Goodlad  tied  the  carotid,  in  order  to  prevent  he- 
morrhage in  the  removal  of  a  tumour  involving  the 
parotid  gland,  is  contained  in  vol.  7,  p.  112,  <kc.  of  the 
latter  book.  The  example  in  which  the  carotid  was 
tied  by  Dr.  Fricke,  in  the  hospital  at  Hamburgh,  for 
the  cure  of  a  diseased  parotid,  is  reported  in  the  Lancet, 
No.  182.  Some  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  in- 
creased power  of  swallowing  followed  ;  but  suppura- 
tion took  place,  and  the  case  ended  fatally. 

The  best  anatomical  engravings  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  of  taking  up  the  carotid  artery, 
are  those  by  Tiedemann  and  Rosenmuller. — (See  Chi- 
rurg.  Anatom.  Abbildungen,  th.  1,  tab.  7,  8,  9.) 

For  the  particulars  of  a  carotid  aneurism  cured  by 
the  ligature  of  the  artery  by  M.  Dumont,  see  Diss,  sur 
VAneurisme  de  VArtere  carotide,  par  P.  J.  Vander- 
hagen,  Paris,  1815.  Walther,  of  Landshut,  in  the  year 
181 1,  tied  the  carotid  artery  for  the  cure  of  an  aneurism 
with  complete  success :  he  applied  only  a  single  liga- 
ure.—  Brcscket,  Fr.  transl.  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  work, 
t.  2,  p.  83.)  In  this  translation  are  reported  several 
instances,  in  which  Dupuytren  and  other  continental 
surgeons  applied  a  ligature  to  the  carotid.  Dr.  Hol- 
scher,  of  Hanover,  has  also  operated  with  success. — 
(See  Lend.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  16,  No.  94.) 

[Dr.  Bushe  has  lately  tied  the  common  carotia  for 
an  aneurism  situated  iu  the  fauces,  with  complete  suc- 


cess. Professor  Pattison,  of  the  University  of  London, 
when  resident  in  Baltimore,  cured  an  immense  aneo- 
rism  of  the  internal  maxillary  by  tying  the  trunk  of  the 
carotid.  1  witnessed  this  operation,  and  saw  the  sue 
eeseful  result  —Reese.) 

Of  the  pian  of  tying  the  carotid  above  the  aneurism, 
when  it  is  situated  so  low  that  the  ligature  cannot  lie 
applied  below  it,  I  have  also  spoken.  Tin 
which  the  propriety  of  this  practice  has  now  been  com- 
pletely established,  have  also  been  noticed:  Hi 
to  me  to  reflect  considerable  credit  on  Mr.  Wardrop,  by 
whom  this  method  of  operating  has  been  revived  and 
extended.  The  practice  of  tying  the  carotid  lor  the 
cure  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata  will  be  no 
ticed  in  the  ensuing  section. 

NEW   OPERATION   FOR   ANEURISM   OF   THE  ARTERIA 
INNOMINATA. 

It  having  been  established,  that  aneurisms  may  be 
cured  by  simply  lessening  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
flowing  through  them,  and  that,  although  a  circulation 
may  yet  continue  in  them  for  some  time,  the  lasers  of 
coagulable  lymph  within  the  sac  will  augment,  nod 
ultimately  bring  about,  a  complete  consolidation  of  the 
swelling,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  that  in  aneurism 
of  the  arteria  innominata,  the  progress  of  the  dis-iaae 
might  be  arrested  by  tying  its  two  great  branches,  the 
carotid  and  subclavian.  Although  a  certain  portion  of 
blood  would  still  continue  to  pass  along  the  innominata 
to  those  branches  of  the  subclavian  on  the  ca  I 
of  the  ligature,  the  ligature  being  necessarily  placed  mi 
the  subclavian  artery  after  it  emerges  from  between 
the  scaleni  muscles,  Mr.  Wardrop  conceived,  that  such 
would  yet  be  the  diminution  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
in  the  sac,  that  the  future  increase  of  the  tumour  would 
be  prevented,  and  even  a  permanent  obliteration  of 
the  aneurismal  cavity  would  be  accomplished.— (On. 
Aneurism,  p.  58.)  The  knowledge  of  this  principle, 
indeed,  he  thinks,  may  he  useful  in  the  cure  of  many 
aneurisms,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art.  In  an  aneurism  of  the  innomi- 
nata, Mr.  Mackelcan  found  that  nature  had  nearly 
completed  a  cure  of  the  disease  on  this  principle.  The 
carotid  artery  was  plugged  up,  and  the  large  aneuris- 
mal swelling  was  filled  with  a  coagulum,  leaving  only 
a  comparatively  small  channel  for  the  passage  of  the 
blood  into  the  subclavian  artery. — (See  Appt  ndi  e  to 
Wardrop  on  Aneurism.)  Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  some 
cases,  and  several  are  on  record,  which  illustrate  the 
same  important  pathological  fact,  and  prove  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  blood  can  coagulate  in  an  aneurism  so  as 
to  strengthen  the  parietes  of  the  sac,  and  ultimately  (ill 
its  cavity,  without  the  circulation  in  the  sac  being  in 
the  first  instance  either  suddenly  or  entirely  inter- 
rupted. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  led  Mr.  Ward- 
rop to  perform  the  operation,  which  he  has  related. 
Nature,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  had  already  instituted  a 
curative  process  by  diminishing  the  circulation  in  the 
carotid  artery ;  and  when  he  found  this  alone  not  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  enlargement  of  the  aneurism,  he  de- 
termined to  place  a  ligature  on  the  subclavian.  In 
doing  this, he  conceived  thai  he  was  strictly  imitating  the 
process  which  nature  herself  had  commenced.— (P.  61.) 
The  case  of  Mrs.  Denmark,  aged  45,  in  whom  he  tied 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus  cured  an  aneurism  of 
the  arteria  innominata,  is  highly  interesting.  The  par- 
ticulars may  be  read  in  his  own  publication,  or  in  the 
Lancet  for  1827.  Suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  the  dis 
ease  was  completely  cured.  In  the  appendix  to  Mr 
Wardrop's  publication,  and  in  the  Lancet  lor  Novem 
ber,  1828,  is  another  highly  important  case,  conlirrniiig 
the  accuracy  of  the  principles  explained  by  this  in- 
genious surgeon.  It  is  an  example  in  which  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Belper,  Derbyshire,  successfully  treated  an 
aneurism  of  the  innominata  and  root  of  the  carotid,  by 
tying  the  latter  vessel.  In  the  end,  the  patient,  a  but- 
cher and  horse-dealer,  thirty  years  of  age,  was  well 
enough  to  attend  regularly  the  markets  and  furs  of 
Derby,  seven  miles  from  his  home.  In  the  course  of 
the  case,  three  remarkable  circumstances  occurred  : 
1st,  An  obliteration  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  right 
arm.  2dly,  A  profuse  salivation.  3dly,  A  disposition 
o  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  supposed  by  Mr.  Evans 
to  have  arisen  from  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  being 
sent  to  he  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  than  to  the 
right.    However,  as  such  paralysis  has  not  attended 
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other  operations  in  which  the  carotid  was  tied,  the 
truth  of  I  he  explanation  seems  doubtful.  The  palsy 
aftorwani  nearly  subsided, 

ratlflcatlon  to  record,  that  Pro- 
itely  performed  tlus  ope- 
the  flrst  time  U  baa  been  attempted  in  Ame- 
tying  the  carotid  artery  for  aneurism  of  the 
ata,  involving  the  subclavian  and  root 
rotid.     Thie  is  the  first  tune  In  America  in 
which  aneurism  ated  by  tying  th 

«u  the  antlcardial  side  of  the  tumour.    The  report  of 
I   i    contained  in  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Beit  aces,  No.  10,  for 
Since  that  report  was  publiahedthe 
the  tumour  having   been  re- 
fodlj  establishes  the  success  of  the  operation, 
opportunity  of  examining  the  prepara- 
tion, and  I  ttrely  obliterated  and  im- 

nriMiial  sac,  although 

tore  was  applied  v,r\  high  on  thai  vessel.    The  death 

istoned  by  the  displacement  and  distortion  of 

larynx,  which  are  seen  lying  on  the 

Bide  oi' tin    neck,  and  in  no  wise  connected  with  the 

in,  but   mm  the  consequence  of  the  long  exis- 

eaee  before  the  oper  tionwas  submitted 

10.— ii'. 

Or   ANJCURI8MS   OF  THE   AORTA,   AND   VALSALVA'S 
TREATMENT. 

This  nffllf.ting  and  fatal  disease  is  by  no  means  un- 
freqnent,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  its  most  com- 
mon situation.  Dr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  circumstance  depended  on  the  forcible  manner 
in  which  the  blood,  propelled  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
i  must  he  driven  against  the  angle  of  the  cur- 
vat  on'  oi   the  vessel. 

Mr.  A.  Hums  considered  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  more  frequent,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other 
veaael  In  the  body.  "I  have  had  (says  he)  an  oppor- 
t  ii .  hi  \  oi  examining  fourteen  who  had  died  of  this  dis- 
i-iv,  but  Q  more  than  three  instances  of 

external  aneurism." — (On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  ire.  p. 
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These  proportions,  however,  would  not  correspond 
to  common  Observation,  external  aneurisms,  taken  col- 
supposed  lobe  about  as  numerous  as 
the  aorta  alone,  a  calculation  long  ago  made 
li>   Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  \V.  Hunter  that  the  anen- 
risinal  sac  was  composed  of  the  dilated  coats  of  the 
artery,  which  parts  nature  thickened  and  studded  with 
on  ill.  ii  origin  of  the  disease,  for  the  pur- 

poee  of  resisting  its  increase.  Mr.  Hodgson,  also,  in 
his  late  excellent  publii  anon  declares  bis  decided  belief, 
and  adduces  tans  to  prove,  that  man]  aneurisms  of  the 

aorta  are  formed  by  dilatation.     Scarpa  argues,  how- 
ever, that  the  generality  of  aneurisms  of  the 
the  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  the  proper  coats  of  this 
Ml;  and  that  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery 
is  what  becomes  distended  into  the  thickened  and  os- 
leurismaJ  sac 
Dr.  w.  limner  considered  the  ossifications  of  the  sac 
as  .on  i  be   disease:  but  Haller  looked 

upon  such  scales  of  bone  In  the  aorta  as  the  very  cause 
of  the  afl  ii  ring  the  artery  inelastic,  and 

to  each  pulsation  of  the  heart. 
Ii  is  unquestionably  true  thai  aneurisms  of  the  aorta 
i  in  persons  who  are  advanced  in  life, 
.  thai  the  aorta  of  every 
ct,  whether  affected  with  aneurism  or  not,  is 
marked  ill  some  place  or  another  with 
or  rather  with  calcareous   concretions. 
Suchproi  ir  to  occasion  a  decay  or  absorp- 

tion of  the  muscular  and  inner  coats  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  at  length  the  force  of  the  blood  makes  the  artery 
rive  way,  and  tins  fluid,  collecting  on  the  outside  of  the 
laceration  or  rupture,  graduallj  distends  the  external 
I  the  arterj  Into  the  aneurismal  sac,  which  it- 
sell  becomes  at  last  of  considerable  thiekn,  SS,  and 
Btudded  with  ossified  specks. 

••  If  any  parson  who  is  not  prejudiced  In  favour  of 
the  common  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
""  '';"i'~,' l"  ,l;  3 Scarpa)  will  ex- 

amine, not  bastUj  and  superficially,  but  with 'care  and 
Don,  the  intimate  structure  and  texture  of  the 
aneurism  ol  tin-  aorta,  unfolding  With  particular  afen- 
tiou  the  proper  and  common  coats  of  this  artery  and 


in  succession  those  which  constitute  the  aneurismal 
sac,  in  order  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  texture  and 
limits  of  both,  he  will  clearly  see  that  the  aorta,  pro- 
perlj  speaking,  contributes  nothing  to  the  formation  of 
the  aneurismal  sac,  and  that,  consequently,  the  sac  is 
merely  the  cellular  membrane,  which  in  the  sound 
state  covered  the  artery,  or  that  soft  cellular  sheath 
which  the  artery  received  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  This  cellular  substance,  being  raised 
and  compressed  by  the  blood  effused  from  the  corroded 
or  lacerated  artery,  assumes  the  form  of  a  circum- 
scribed tumour,  covered  externally,  in  common  with  the 
artery,  by  a  smooth  membrane,  such  as  the  pleura  in 
the  thorax  and  the  peritoneum  in  the  abdomen." 

Scarpa  then  comments  upon  the  differences  of  mere 
dilatation  of  an  artery  from  aneurism,  a  subject  which 
has  been  already  fully  considered  in  the  foregoing 
pages.— (Scarpa  on  the  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and. 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wis- 
hart,  p.  55,  56.) 

As  I  have  already  explained  in  the  preceding  co- 
lumns, the  sentiments  of  this  eminent  anatomist  are 
not  adopted  by  the  generality  of  surgeons ;  or  rather, 
his  doctrine  is  not  carried  by  others  to  the  extent  which 
he  has  insisted  upon ;  and  it  would  be  useless  repeti- 
tion to  bring  before  the  reader  again  the  facts  which 
prove  that  his  statements  are  liable  to  many  exceptions. 
A  case,  however,  recited  by  Roux,  which  I  have  met 
with  since  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  merits  no- 
tice ;  it  was  an  instance  in  which  a  popliteal  aneurism, 
unattended  with  pulsation,  had  been  mistaken  for  an 
abscess  and  punctured,  whereby  the  patient  lost  his 
life.  On  dissecting  the  limb,  Roux  says,  "the three 
coats  of  the  artery  participated  in  the  dilatation,  and 
the  case  was  one  of  the  clearest  specimens  which  I 
have  ever  seen  of  a  true  aneurism."— (Nouveaux  EU- 
mens  de  Aid.  Opiratoire,  t.  1,  p.  517.) 

All  arguments  brought  against  the  possibility  of  a 
dilatation  of  the  inner  coat,  and  founded  on  the  inelas- 
tic structure  of  that  membrane,  must  likewise  be  com- 
pletely refuted  by  another  fact  demonstrated  by  morbid 
preparations,  collected  by  Dubois  and  Dupuytren, 
where  the  inner  coat  of  the  aorta  is  alone  dilated,  pro- 
truding through  the  outer  tunics  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
swelling  somewhat  like  a  hernia.— (Roux,  op.  cit.  p.  49.) 

In  whatever  manner  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are 
formed,  there  are  no  diseases  which  are  more  justly 
dreaded,  or  which  more  completely  fill  the  surgeon  as 
well  as  the  patient  with  despair.  No  affliction,  indeed, 
can  be  more  truly  deplorable ;  for  the  sufferings  which 
are  occasioned  hardly  ever  admit  even  of  palliation, 
and  the  instances  of  recovery  are  so  very  few,  that  no 
consolatory  expectation  can  be  indulged  of  avoiding  the 
fatal  end  to  which  the  disease  naturally  brings  the  mi- 
serable sufferer. 

The  existence  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  is  scarcely 
ever  known  with  certainty  before  they  have  advanced 
so  far  as  to  be  attended  with  an  external  pulsation  and 
a  tumour  that  admits  of  being  felt  or  even  seen.  In 
very  thin  subjects,  the  throbbing  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  sometimes  unusually  plain  through  the  integu- 
ments and  viscera,  and  this  has  occasionally  given 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  an  aneurism ;  a  circumstance 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered  by  every  surgeon  de- 
sirous of  not  pronouncing  a  wrong  opinion.  The  pre- 
ternatural pulsations,  however,  which  are  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  aortic  aneurisms,  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  form  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Albcrs,  of  Bremen,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Burns,  and  others, 
has  been  very  usefully  directed.— (See  Abdomen.) 

While  thoracic  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  accompa- 
nied with  no  degree  of  external  swelling,  the  symptoms 
are  all  equivocal,  and  might  depend  on  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  angina  pectoris,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  &c.  How- 
ever, some  difference  depends  upon  the  volume,  posi- 
tion, and  nature  of  the  aneurism.  As  Laennec  ob- 
serves, simple  dilatation,  when  in  a  moderate  degree, 
hardly  produces  any  effect,  but  the  most  inconsiderable 
false  aneurisms  may  give  rise  to  very  serious  disorder. 
The  first  and  most  common  of  these  effects  is,  the 
compression  of  the  heart  and  lungs—  (See  Laennec  on 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  by  Forbes,  p.  676,  ed.  2.)  Vio- 
lent and  irregular  throbbings  frequently  occur  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  true  ribs  of  the  left  side:  the 
same  irregularity  of  the  pulse  prevails  as  often  pro- 
ceeds from  organic  affections  of  the  heart ;  a  dissimi- 
larity of  the  pulse  in  the  two  wrists ;  the  respiration 
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dingly  obstructed;  the  voice  altered;  uiditta 
more  advanced  period  of  ilie  maladj  the  patieni  is  at 
times  almosi  nifl  ic  >  ,  d.     i  be  pressure  ofthe  internal 
swelling  on  the  trachea,  bronchia,  and 
cienl  to  account  for  this  difficult]  of  brea 
man;  instances  the  irritation  and  compr  • 
duced  by  the  tumour  occasion  an  absorption  of  the 
gTeaterpan  of  th  id  tubercles 

throughout  the  portion  which  rem 

iiititioit  sutlers  interruption 
quence  of  the  pressure  made  on  the  Esophagus,  u  tuch 
may  even  be  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  Thus,  in  an  ex- 
ample recently  published,  we  rend  that  "the  cavity  of 
the  windpipe  was  nearh  obliterated  from  the  pressure 
of  the  aneurism ;  and  the  extremities  of  four  of  its 
cartilages  lay  in  the  oesophagus,  having  entered  that 
canal  through  an  ulcer  in  its  com"— (Trans,  for  the 
mat  of  Med.  and  C/ur.  Knowledge,  vol.  3, 
p.  83.) 

After  what  has  been  stated,  it  cannot  be  surprising, 
that  ere  the  disease  manifests  itself  externally,  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  or  strictures  of  the  oesophagus 
should  often  be  suspected. — {Hodgson,  p.  91.) 

An  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innominata,  not  disco- 
vered till  after  the  patient  had  died  of  suffocation,  gave 
rise  to  great  difficulty  of  drawing  air  into  the  chest 
without  any  other  symptom  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  aiieurismal  swell- 
ing was  situated  behind  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 
and  pressed  upon  the  trachea.  The  front  of  this  tube 
was  pushed  in  by  the  tumour  so  as  to  present  a  con- 
vex prominence  on  the  inner  surface,  which,  however, 
diminished  its  area  in  a  verj  slight  degree.  Mr.  Law- 
rence adduces  tins  fact  to  prove  that  spasm  of  the  air- 
lie  the  cause  of  great  distress  in  breathing. 
"  The  termination  of  this  case  (says  he)  is  the  more 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  in  another  patient  an  aneu- 
rism rising  out  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  pressing 
on  the  con  lart  of  the  trachea,  so  as  to  pro- 

duce ulceration  ofthe  internal  membrane,  under  which 
there  was  a  slight  appearance  of  coagulated  blood, 
caused  no  affection  of  the  breath  at  all.  The  person 
died  of  a  different  complaint,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
aneurismal  tumour,  which  was  very  small,  and  filled 
with  firm  laminated  coagula,  was  quite  accidental."— 
(Med.  C/ur.  Trims,  vol.  6,  p.  227.) 

Thus  we  find  in  thoracic  aneurisms,  at  least  previ- 
ously to  their  attainment  of  a  certain  size,  that  no  re- 
gularity prevails  even  with  regard  to  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, the  symptom  which,  a  priori,  one  might  suppose 
would  invariably  be  present. 

Few  diseases,  according  to  Laennec,  are  so  insidious 
as  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  He  affirms,  that  "  it 
cannot  be  known  with  certainty  till  it  shows  itself  ex- 
ternally. It  can  hardly  be  suspected  even  when  it 
compresses  some  important  organ,  and  greatly  de- 
ranges its  functions.  When  it  produces  neither  of 
these  effects,  the  first  indication  of  its  existence  is  often 
the  death  of  the  individual,  as  instantaneously  as  if  by 
a  pistol-bullet."  One  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Pattison 
confirms  the  same  fact,  for  the  patient  had  only  symp- 
toms leading  to  a  suspicion  of  rheumatism  in  the  neck 
and  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy.— (Burns  on  the  Head 
and  Neck,  ed.  by  Pattison.)  Laennec  has  known  per- 
sons cut  off  in  this  manner  who  were  believed  to 
be  in  the  most  perfect  health.  He  admits  that  per- 
cussion will  sometimes  enable  us  to  detect  a  tumour 
of  large  size  existing  within  the  mediastinum,  or  even 
in  the  back ;  but  not  to  discriminate  the  nature  of  the 
swelling.  His  experience  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
let  him  pronounce  how  far  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
was  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  stethoscope.  How- 
ever, aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  he  says  are 
recognised  with  the  utmost  facility  by  means  of' this 
instrument.  In  this  case  we  are  sensible  of  tremen- 
dous pulsations  wliich  painfully  affect  the  ear  and 
the  intensity  of  which  is  not  at  all  recognised  by  the 
hand,  even  when  sufficiently  perceptible  to  the  touch 
As  high  up  as  the  cceliac  artery  tile  contractions  of  the 
auricles  are  not  in  the  least  distinguishable.  Thesound 
of  the  pulsations  is  described  as  clear  and  loud.— ( La- 
ennec on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  678,  &c.) 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  symptoms  of  thoracic  an- 
eurisms, previously  to  the  formation  of  any  outward 
swelling,  often  resemble  those  of  phthisis,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  sometimes  actually  supposed  to  be  the  disease 
under  which  the  patient  is  labouring.    But  there  is 


ii  ■■■ion  between  the  cases,  which  is  pointed  mit 

bj  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  may  be  of  use,  in  combination 

nstances,  in  facilitating  the  diagnosis: 

■■  in  pnth  ,!1  ls  either  puriibrm  nr 

thick  and  clotted;  bul  in  aneurisms   which  are  do) 

lungs,  as  far  as  I  have 

lists  of  a  thin  frothy  mucus,-* 

;  rl,  in  s,  A  C. 

According  to  Kn  ugh  comes 

on  at  irregular  periods,  is  violent,  and  attem 
great  efforts,  the  expectorated  matter  being  forced  up 
ii>  the  vehemence.    He  agrees  with  !Mr.  Hod 
be  general  qualitj   of  what  is  expe 
whi  r<  thoracic  aneurisms  are  nol  complicated  with  dis- 
eased lungs;  but  be  says  that  the  matter  cot 
also  frequently  consists  of  masses  of  lyn 
with  brick-red  particles  of  blood,  which  masses,  when 

thrown  into  water,  seem  as  if  they  were  composed  of 

a  ball  of  stringy  substances. — (German  trawl,  m 
work,  p.  137.) 

From  a  review  of  many  cases  of  aortic  aneurisms 
Mr.  A.  Iturns  was  inclined  to  think,  that  when  the  as- 
cending aorta  is  aneurismal,  the  breathing  is  more  af- 
fected  than  when  the  arch  of  the  vessel  is  enl 
but  that  in  the  latter  case  the  impediment  to  degluti- 
tion is  greatest. — (On  the  Heart,  $-c.  p.  244.) 

According  to  Laennec,  false  aneurisms  are  most 
common  in  the  descending  aorta;  and  true  ones  m 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  vessel  and  its  arch.  He 
■  i  tnel  wnli  any  species  of  false  aneurism  in 
the  latter  situation,  but  such  as  is  consequent  to  the 
true  or  simple  dilatation  of  the  artery. — (See  Laennec  on 
lh:  I  usi  uses  ofthe  Chest,  p.  676,  ed.  by  Forbes.) 

The  way  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta 
prove  fatal,  is  subject  to  considerable  variety.  These 
swellings  do  not  always  destroy  the  patient  by  hemor- 
rhage; in  numerous  instances,  the  magnitude  ofthe 
so  impedes  respiration,  that  death  seems  in- 
duced by  suffocation,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  is  found 
internally  effused.  Frequently  (to  use  the  description 
of  Mr.  John  Hell),  before  the  awful  and  fatal  hemor- 
rhage has  had  time  to  occur,  the  patient  perishes  of  suf. 
ferings  too  great  for  nature  to  bear.  The  aneurismal 
tumour  so  (ills  the  chest,  so  oppresses  the  lungs,  com- 
presses the  trachea,  and  curbs  the  course  of  the  de- 
scending blood,  that  the  system  with  a  poor  circulation 
of  lll-oxydated  blood,  is  quite  exhausted.  And  thus, 
though  the  patient  is  saved  from  the  most  terrible  scene 
of  all,  he  suffers  great  miseries  ;  he  experiences  in  lug 
chest  severe  pains,  which  he  compares  with  the  stab- 
bing of  knives;  terrible  palpitations;  an  awful  sense 
of  sinking  within  him;  a  sound  within  his  breast,  as 
if  of  the  rushing  of  waters;  a  continual  sense  of  his 
condition;  sudden  starlings  during  the  night ;  fearful 
dreams  and  dangers  of  suffocation  ;  until  with  sleep- 
less nights,  miserable  thoughts  by  day,  and  the  gra- 
dual decline  of  an  ill-supported  system,  lie  grows  weak, 
dropsical,  and  expires.— (See  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body,  by  John  Bell,  vol.  2,  edit.  3,  p.  234,  235.) 

Mr.  A.  Burns  saw  two  examples,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients died  instantaneously,  though  their  aneurismal 
tumours  were  very  small  and  had  not  burst.  Both 
these  patients  were  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy  — 
(On  Diseases  ofthe  Heart,  p.  236.) 

The  situations  in  which  aneurisms  ofthe  curvature 
of  the  aorta  burst,  are  different  in  different  et 
Mum-times  the  swelling  bursts  into  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  or  that  ofthe  pericardium,  and  the  patient  drops 
suddenly  down.  According  to  Laennec,  the  left  cavity 
of  the  pleura  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  situation  in 
which  the  thoracic  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  burst  —  (On 
Diseases  ofthe  Chest,  p.  677.)  When  the  coats  ofthe 
aorta  give  way  within  the  pericardium,  where  they 
only  receive  a  slight  external  membranous  covering, 
this  is  apt  to  be  also  ruptured  at  the  same  time,  so  as 
to  bring  on  copious  effusion  of  blood,  which  oppress©! 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  produces  immediate  death. 
In  other  examples,  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  trachea 
or  bronchia,  and  the  patient,  alter  violent  couplings 
and  ejections  of  blood  from  the  mouth,  expires.  Some- 
times,  after  the  tumour  has  become  closely  adherent  to 
he  lungs,  ,t  bursts  into  the  air-cells,  through  which 
tie  Wood  is  widely  dm  used.  An  example  of  this  ter- 
...nation  of  the  disease  was  observed  by  Laennec  ;  who 

a  little  longer,  the  same  occurrence  in  all  probability 
would  have  happened.    Ehrhardt  says,  thatX  is  uot 
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aware,  that  this  mode  of  rupture  has  been  noticed  by 
other  writers.    (De  A  \<,rt<e,  p.  21,  ito 

tool  remarkable  local  effects  of  aneurisms  ol 

are  those  on  the  vertebral  column.    They  oi- 

tendeetro)  it  to  aver]  great  depth.    Tins  is  entirely 

tlir  work  of  im  .non,  there  never  being 

I    uppuration.    On  the  aide  oexi 

troyed,  and  tlie  circulat- 
ing blood  is  bounded  by  the  naked  bone.     In  certain 
swelling    beats  its  way  through  the  ribs; 

spinal  marrow  may  be  injured,  ami  the  pa- 
il death  somewhat  leas  violent 

ami  vii. i :  iseofan  enormous  aneurism  of 

Id  No.  259  of  the  Lancet, 

lign  were  much  wasted  ami  quite  pa- 

.  arise  from  the  pressure  on  the 

tremity,  ami  not  from  injury  of 

Hi.-  in...  i  Bo  .  ■  thi  igh  an  i  ri 

cheat  do  sometimes  protrude  at  the  back,  a  circum- 

nds  on  the  particular  situation  of  the 

...   Chir.  i.   I. 

only  rise  towards  the  upper  part 

a  robbing  tumour  occurs,  which 

;  i  fthe  opposing  parts  of  the 

niis  ami  sternum;  ami  sometimes  dislocated  the  cla- 

irl  saw  an  insiac.ee,  in  which  an  aneu- 
rism Ol  the  aorta  bad  dislocated  the  sternal  extremitj 
and   Duverney  makes  mention  of  a 
i     placement  and  injury  of 
ii.i   ami  acapnia  were  partially 

destroyed.    Guattani  speaks  of  an  example,  in  which 
!.    u  ;n  bent  by  a  large  aneurism,  of  which  a 
portion  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg  projected  above  the 
Louth,  p.  H.s.)    AndMorgagni  has  described 
a  .  ise.  where  the  upper  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  ster- 
les,  and  the  adjoining  ribs  were 
d  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  aneurism  of  the 
l I  I..  ii  ia.  ami  Hi.-  disease  pre- 

sented itself  externally  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bile. 

t.  26,  art.  >.).) 
The  swelling  now  pulsates  in  an  alarming  way.    The 

■  I  .i I  bj  a  thin  covering  of  livyd  skin, 

which  is  becoming  thinner  and  thinner.     At.  length  a 
the  tumour  puts  on  a  more  conical,  thin,  and 

mile 1  appearance  than  the  rest;  a  slough  is  formed, 

ami  on  tins  becoming  loose,  the  pan.  nt  is  sometimes 

'..mi  ilj  carried  of  bj  a  sudden  gush  of  blood. 

\.i  extraordinary  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is 

related  bj  Dr.  C.  W.  Wells.    The  disease  being  un 

in  i  \iernal  swelling,  it  seems,  was  not 

comprehended  during  the  patient's  lifetime. 

The  Allowing  is  an  abstract  of  (he  case.  Mr.  A.  B., 
ii  gentleman,  thirty-five  years  of  a  in- and  temperate  in 
lus  halms,  became  affected  in  1788  with  symptoms 
w  inch  were  thought  to  denote  the  approach  ol  pulmo- 
narj  consumption.    These,  however,  alter  some  time 

entirely  disappeared.  In  IT'.iS  ho  was  attacked  with  a 
allghl  hemiplegia,  from  which  he  also  recovered,  with 
the  axcepi  on  of  an  inconsiderable  sense  of  coldness  in 
the  (bot,  winch  bad  been  paralytic.  In  March,  1804, 
lined  of  being  frequently  troubled  with  a  noise 

in  his  ears.   Ilaiiilen.-e  in  his  bowels,  and  pains  in  his 

hands  and  feet,  sometimes  attended  with  slight  swell- 
ings in  the  same  parts.  From  one  or  more  of  these 
symptoms  he  was  never  afterward  quite  free;  but 
lie  did   not    complain   Of  any   unusual    feelings  m    Ins 

Ulguat  11.  I  sic,  be  fatigued  himself  consider- 
ably with  walking;  ate  rather  a  hearty  dinner ;  and, 
having  refreshed  himself  with  some  sleep  afterward, 

d  about  with  his  children.     While  thus  amus- 
ing himself,  he  was  suddenly  seized,  betwi 
and   nine  O'clock,  With  great  oppression  m  his  chest. 

'  afterward  became  sick,  and  in  the  matter 
thrown  up,  some  streaks  of  blood  were  observed.  He 
now  went  to  bed  ;  but.  though  the  weather  was  warm 
and  he  was  covered  with  b  id-clothes,  Ins  skin  felt  cold 
to  the  attendants.    At  midnight  he  laboured  under  a 

constant    COUgh,   and  expectorated  mucus  tin 

1    was  moistened  with  a  cold  sweat, 
and  his  puis,'  was  extremely  I  riesit  was 

v.'oiu  ijv,.  in  the  morning  ins 
puis,  u  is  feeble  and  Irregular ;  his  breathing  difflcult 
his  skin  I,  and  covered  with  a  clammy 

iwi  it.  He  frequent]}  tossed  and  writhed  his  body,  as 
if  he   was    sin!  h  M    'Tlh. 

mental  faculties,  however,  Beamed  unimpaired.  Shortlv 


afterward  he  expired,  having  complained,  just  before 
his  death,  of  much  heat  in  his  chest,  and  thrown  off 
the  bed-clothes. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  found  on  open- 
ing the  body  is  thus  recorded  : — "  The  ascending  aorta 
was  distended  to  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange.  The 
tumour  adhered  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  just  before 
its  division  into  the  right  and  left  branches.  Within 
i  uuili  rence  of  this  adhesion  there  was  a  narrow- 
hole,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  was  formed 
a  the  two  arteries." 
Dr.  Wells  concludes  with  observing,  that  though 
such  a  disease  might  easily  have  been  imagined,  he  had 
found  no  instance  of  it  in  books,  and  that  it  had  no? 
been  observed  by  any  of  the  surgeons  or  anatomists  in 
London.  He  supposed,  that  the  communication  be- 
tween the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  took  place  on 
the  evening  before  the  patient's  death,  when  the  op- 
pri  ssion  Of  the  chest  was  first  felt :  and  that,  in  conse- 
e  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  a  part  of  the  blood  which  was  thrown  into  the 
aorta  must  have  been  forced  into  the  pulmonary  artery, 
from  which  circumstance  he  conjectures  most  of  the 
symptoms  originated.— (Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  3, 
p.  85.) 

The  bursting  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  is  then  another  possible  mode  in 
which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal. 

Besides  the  example  of  this  nature  reported  by  Dr. 
Wells,  several  others  are  detailed  by  writers. — (gee 
Bulletin  de  laFacult  dt  Midecine,No.  3,  in  which 
there  are  two,  >  uses  ;  Sue,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  ami  nine, 
t.  24,  p.  124  ;  and  in  Bulletin  de  la  Facultt,  4c.  t.  17, 
p.  10.) 

Aneurisms  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  stated  to  have 
adhered  to,  and  burst  into,  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  to  have  produced  instant  death.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  6,  p.  617.  Bulletin  de  la  So- 
Mdecine  A  Pans,  1810,  No.  3,  p.  38.) 
The  cases  recorded  in  which  aneurisms  of  the  tho- 
racic aorta  have  burst  into  the  oesophagus,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  numerous  than  formerly.  Bcnetus 
and  Morgagni  relate  no  examples  of  it;  nor  are  there 
any  in  the  comprehensive  treatises  of  Scarpa  and 
Hodgson.  Corvisart  speaks  of  an  instance  which  had 
been  seen  by  Dupuytren,  of  which,  however,  no  de- 
cription  is  given.  Yet  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  or  doubt. 

A  case  of  this  description  is  noticed  by  Matani  (De 
Aneurism.  Prcccordiorum  Morbis,  p.  120);  another  is 
alluded  to  by  Ehrhardt,  as  being  related  by  Copeland 
(Comment,  de  Aneurismate  Aorta,  p.  22,  et.  Cerutti 
Catal.  Prop.  Pathol.);  an  instance  is  described  by  Ber- 
lin (See  Bulletins  de  la  Faculte  de  Mid.  1810,  p.  14); 
and  a  very  interesting  one,  attended  with  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  paralysis,  is  given  by  Dr.  Molison. 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  173.) 

Sauvages  is  one  of  the  writers  who  have  adduced 
proofs  of  this  mode  of  rupture:  cadavcre  aperto,  inveni 
ventriculum  septem  vel  octo  libris  sanguinis  disten- 
sum,  aortam  ad  brachii  magnitudinem,  per  spatium 
septem  vel  octo  pollicum  dilatatam,  et  ori/icivm  de- 
narii magnitudiwe  aorta,  et  msophago  continuo  com- 
mune, quod  tamen  quinque  crista  carnea,  veluti  val- 
vules ex  ambitu  orficii  oriunda  et  circumpositm  po- 
tuerunt  obturare.  Per  hoc  orificium,  sanguis  ex 
aorta  Jluxerat  in  cesophagum.—(Nov.  Method,  t.  2,  p. 
298.)  A  similar  case  has  been  recently  published  by 
Bricheteau— (See  Bulletin  de.  I'Athenie  deMid.  de  Pa- 
ris. Dec.  1816.)  Laennec  met  with  three  examples  of 
death  from  this  cause.— (Ore  Dis.  of  the  Chest,  p.  677, 
nl.  by  Forbes.)  The  same  distinguished  professor  met 
with  an  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta,  where  the 
tumour  had  made  such  pressure  on  the  thoracic  duct, 
that  this  tube  was  partly  destroyed,  and  all  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  were  found  uncommonly  turgid.  —(Journ. 
di  Mid.  par  Corvisart,  t.  2,  p.  15.)  With  the  excep- 
i  ion,  perhaps,  of  one  instance  given  on  the  authority  of 
Landsi  (Lavthii  Collect,  p.  38),  no  other  example  of 
this  description  is  upon  record. 

An  instance  is  reported  by  Corvisart,  in  which  the 
pros- ore  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  aorta  had 
nearly  obliterated  the  termination  of  the  lower  vena 
ava,  and  a  fatal  attack  of  apoplexy  was  the  conse- 
u-jeuce— (Mai.  dv  Cirur.p.  342.) 
It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  aneurisms  of  tha 
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arch  of  the  aorta  may  occasion  a  tumour  so  much  like 
that  of  a  subclavian  aneurism,  as  to  be  in  danger  of 

being  mistaken  lor  the  latter  disease.    An  example  of 

this  kind  is  related  h\  Mr.  Allan  l!urns  :  "a 
says  he,  "on  winch  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
practitioners  of  Edinburgh,  and  almost  i 
in  Glasgow,  were  consulted.  The  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease appeared  to  be  so  decided,  and  its  situation  in  the 
subclavian  artery  so  clear,  that  on  that  subject  there 
was  no  difference  of  opinion.  Some  were,  liowever, 
of  opinion,  that  an  operation  might  be  performed,  while 
others  were  fully  convinced,  that  the  case  was  hope- 
less. For  myself,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  firmly 
persuaded,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  an 
operation  might  have  been  beneficial,"  &e. — (Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  30.)  After  death 
the  vessel  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  most  ma- 
terially affected,  was  found  perfectly  healthy. — (P.  39.) 

After  detailing  all  the  particulars  of  this  interesting 
case,  Mr.  A.  Burns  observes,  that  "it  corroborates 
Sir  Astiey  Cooper's  remark,  that  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
may  assume  the  appearance  of  being  seated  in  one  of 
the  arteries  of  the  neck  :  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
examination  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  of  which  he  had  the  goodness  to  trans- 
mit a  short  history  to  me,  along  with  a  sketch,  illus- 
trative of  the  position  of  the  tumour.  In  one  case, 
the  aneurism  was  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the 
aortic  arch,  and  involved  a  part  of  the  arteria  innomi- 
nata :  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  the  tumour  arose  from  the 
left  side  of  the  arch,  from  between  the  roots  of  the 
left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  It  formed  a  Flo- 
rence-flask-like cyst,  the  bulbous  end  of  which  pro- 
jected at  the  root  of  the  neck,  from  behind  the  sternum, 
and  so  nearly  resembled  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the 
carotid  artery,  that  the  practitioner  who  consulted  Sir 
A.  Cooper  actually  mistook  the  disease  for  carotid  an- 
eurism."— {Allan  Burns,  op  cit.  p.  41.) 

The  preceding  statement  has  received  full  confirma- 
tion from  the  observation  of  an  intelligent  writer. 
"I  have  seen  (says  Mr.  Hodgson)  several  cases  of  an- 
eurism arising  from  the  superior  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  wliich  protruded  above  the  sternum  and  cla- 
vicles, and  in  one  instance,  the  space  between  the  tu- 
mour and  the  sternum  was  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  tie  the  carotid  artery  for  an  aneurism, 
wliich  dissection  proved  to  arise  from  the  origin  of  the 
arteria  innominata  and  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta."— 
(O/i.  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  90.) 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  aneurisms  of  the  aorta 
are  most  frequent  at  its  curvature ;  but  they  are  also 
met  with  on  the  other  portion  of  this  vessel  in  the 
thorax,  and  likewise  on  that  part  of  it  which  is  below 
the  diaphragm.  In  subjects,  predisposed  to  aneurisms, 
such  swellings  are  frequently  seen  affecting  various 
parts  of  the  aorta  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  disease  occurs  in  the  abdominal  aorta,  a 
preternatural  pulsation  generally  becomes  perceptible 
at  some  particular  point.  The  pressure  of  the  tumour 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  viscera;  the  breath- 
ing is  rendered  difficult  by  the  swelling  resisting  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm ;  the  patient  suffers  at  times 
excruciating  internal  pains ;  sometimes  he  is  affected 
with  costiveness:  sometimes  with  diarrhoea ;  and  not 
unfrequently  with  incontinence  of  the  urine  and  feces. 
At  length,  an  immense  external  swelling  is  tbrmed, 
which  pulsates  alarmingly,  and  if  the  patient  survives 
long  enough,  destroys  him  by  a  sudden  external  or  in- 
ternal effusion  of  blood. 

Aneurisms  within  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  being 
entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  operative  surgery,  have 
been  too  commonly  abandoned  as  unavoidably  fatal, 
and  when  any  thing  has  been  done  in  such  cases, 
it  has  generally  been  only  with  a  view  of  palli- 
ation. Moderating  the  force  of  the  circulation  by 
bleedings  and  low  diet,  avoiding  every  thing  that  has 
the  least  tendency  to  heat  the  body,  or  quicken  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood,  keeping  the  bowels  well  open  with 
laxative  medicines,  and  lessening  pain  with  opiates, 
have  been  the  means  usually  employed.  Of  late  years, 
also  digitalis,  which  has  a  peculiar  power  of  diminish- 
ing the  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system  and  impe- 
tus of  the  blood,  has  been  prescribed  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  benefit. 

That  the  diminution  of  the  force  of  the  circulation 
will  prevent  the  increase  of  an  aneurism,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son considers  illustrated  by  the  following  circumstance : 


if  two  sacs  exist  in  the  course  of  the  same  artery,  tne 
obstruction  which  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  blood 
into  the  upper  removes  the  force  ol  circulation  from 
the  lower,  which  becomes  stationary,  or  its  cavity  is 
obliterated  with  coagulum.— (On  Diseases  of  Artirta, 
1  19  ) 
It  was  tiie  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Valsalva,  that 
the  utility  of  a  lowering  plan  of  treatment  might  di 
more  than  merely  retard  the  death  of  aneurisms!  pa 
tients.  It  was  his  belief,  that  the  method  might  en- 
tirely cure  such  aneurisms  as  had  not  alreaih  mads 
too  much  progress  ;  and  he  put  it  into  practice  wiC; 
such  rigour  and  perseverance,  that  the  treatment  lie- 
came  considered  as  particularly  his  own.  The  plan 
alluded  to  is  not  described  in  Ins  writings,  but  was 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Commentaries  of 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  by  Albertini,  one  of  his  fe|. 
low-stndents ;  and  several  persons,  who  had  learned 
this  method  of  Valsalva,  afterward  imparted  it  to 
others.  Thus,  as  Morgagni  was  passing  through  llo- 
logna,  in  1728,  Stancazi,  a  physician  of  that  place,  is 
said  to  have  informed  him  of  Valsalva's  practice— (See 
on  this  subject  Kreysig,  uber  die  Herzkrankheiten,  l. 
2,  p.  728.) 

After  taking  away  a  good  deal  of  blood  by  venesec- 
tion, Valsalva  used  next  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
food  gradually,  till  the  patient  at  length  was  allowed 
only  half  a  pint  of  soup  in  the  morning,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  in  the  evening,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  medicated  with  mucilage  of  quinces,  or  with 
the  lapis  osteocolla.  When  the  patient  had  been  so 
reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of  getting  out  of  his  bed, 
Valsalva  used  to  give  him  more  nourishment  till  this 
extreme  debility  was  removed.  Valsalva  was  sure, 
that  some  aneurisms,  thus  treated,  had  got  well,  be- 
cause every  symptom  disappeared,  and  his  conviction 
was  verified  by  an  opportunity  wliich  he  had  of  dis- 
secting the  body  of  a  person  that  had  been  cured  of 
this  disease,  and  afterward  died  of  another  affection ; 
for  the  artery  which  had  been  dilated  was  found  con- 
tracted, and  in  some  degree  callous. 

Morgagni  relates,  that  this  method  oi  treating  aneu- 
risms is  somewhat  like  the  plan  wliich  Bernard  Gen- 
gha  tried  with  success,  as  well  as  Lancisi,  and  he  re- 
fers us  to  the  24th  chapter  of  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Ana- 
tomy of  the  one,  and  to  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  of  the  Treatise 
on  the  Heart  and  Aneurisms,  of  the  other.  But  Saba- 
tier  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  this  instruction, 
he  examined  both  these  works,  without  finding  any 
thing  on  the  subject.  However  this  may  be,  we  are 
informed  by  the  latter,  that  he  has  seen  the  good  effects 
of  the  practice  in  an  officer,  who  had  an  alarming  an- 
eurism in  front  of  the  humeral  extremity  of  the  cla- 
vicle, in  consequence  of  a  sword-wound  in  the  axilla. 
The  patient,  after  having  been  bled  several  times,  was 
confined  to  his  bed,  and  kept  to  an  extremely  low  diet. 
He  was  allowed  as  drink  only  a  very  acid  kind  of  le- 
monade. He  took  pills  containing  alum,  and  the  swell- 
ing was  covered  with  a  bag  full  of  tan-mill  dust, 
which  was  every  now  and  then  well  wet  with  port 
wine.  By  a  perseverance  in  this  treatment,  the  swell- 
ing was  reduced  to  a  smallish  hard  tubercle,  having 
no  pulsation,  and  a  perfect  cure  ensued.— (See  Saba- 
tier,  Mfdecine  Opiratoire,  torn.  3,  p.  170—172.) 

Guerin  recommended  the  application  of  ice  water  or 
pounded  ice,  to  aneurismal  swellings ;  a  plan  wliich 
he  represents  as  being  often  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect 
a  cure.  This  topical  employment  of  cold  applications 
may  be  rationally  and  conveniently  adopted  in  con- 
junction with  Valsalva's  practice. 

The  most  interesting  and  convincing  facts  in  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  were  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  Pelletan.  Indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  1  have 
never  read  any  modern  collection  of  surgical  eases, 
which  have  appeared  to  me  more  valuable,  than  those 
which  compose  the  Clinique  Chirurgicale  of  this  ex 
periericed  writer.  The  following  extract  from  a  well- 
written  critique  on  this  work  will  serve  to  convey  to 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  important  information  con- 
tained m  the  memoir  on  internal  aneurisms :— "The 
intent  in  the  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  patient  gradu- 
ally to  as  extreme  a  degree  of  weakness  as  is  possi 
ble,  without  immediately  endangering  life.  It  is  done 
by  absolute,  rest,  a  rigorous  diet,  and  bleeding  ;  to  these 
means,  M  Pelletan  adds  the  external  application  of 
ice,  or  cold  and  astringent  washes,  dec.    He  lias  here 
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rn  my  caaea  from  hia  own  practice,  of  partial 
or  eompli  which  cannot  lie  too  generally 

known,  i  of  creating  insome, 

onflrmlng  in  ol  J  opinion 

lound al  all  efflca- 
i  dreadful  and  not  unfreqnent  organii 

IT  to  have 

bad  marked  good 

at  beat,   it  afforded   but 

partial  and  temporary  relii  f.    We  can  noun'  but  a 

r\  respect,  highly 

one,  a  robust  nun,  an  aneurism  al  the 

root  of  the  aorta,  wit!  i  moor  of  the  size 

iin-  ribs  (thi 
which  •-.. 

«rse  of  eight  days. 

,  die  patient  refused  to  submit 

any  longer.     The  tumour  did  not  appear  again   for 

turned   to  very  drunken 

.mil  irj.  B id  in  about  two  years  and 

.1  half,  with  the  tumour  again  id  much  ta- 

irismal  sac  communi- 

ith  the  aorta,  I  -  1   round  opening, 

to  one  of  iii  There  can  be 

no  doubl  ii  treatment  in 

■       md  his  life 

mighl  have  been  long  preserved,  but  for  hia  own  in- 

Mmewhat  similar,  but  not  so 

far  advanced,  the  patiei  oave  been  cured. 

There  waa  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  breast, 

s  in  circumference,  with  a  very  strong 

i  npanied  with  a  pain 

which  stretched  towards  the  scapula  and  the  occiput. 

>   was  an  aneurism  of  the 

h  of  the  aorta.    The  patient  was  a  crier,  of  a 

Strong   frame,  who  was  accustomed    to   drink  freely. 

In  the  flrst  four  days,  he  was  bled  eight  tint 

hi  the  morning,  and  two 
in  lie- evcnmg.    On  the  fifth,  the  pains  and 

lied,  but   the   pulse  was  still  full. 
He  was  again  bled  once.     The  pulse  was  in  a  favour- 
able state  aa  to  strength,  till  the  seventh  day,  when  it 
man  wast  v.  ice  bled. 
During  ibis  time  the  man  was  kept  to  a  most  rigor- 
■  '.     A  cold  poultice  of  Unseed  and  vinegar  was 
in  the  tumour,  and  renewed  when  it  became 
At  the  end  of  etghl  days,  the  good  effects  of 
n  wereverj  evident;  the  pain  and  the  pulsa- 
tion  were  gone.     The  patient,  though  weak,  was  m 
he  illli  and  tranquil.     He  was  now  allowed  more  food 

d  of  I'Mir  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  treatment,  he  left  the  Hdtel-Dieu 
well.     He  afterward  led  a  sober  life,  and  became  fat- 
ter, without  an)  vestige  of  disease, except  a  slight  and 
-  iiion  at  the  pari,  in  which  the  aorta  may  al- 
ways be  felt  beating  in  its  natural  stale.    He  died  two 
or  three  years  after  of  another  complaint.    His  death 
known,  and  the  body  was  not  examined." — 
<ndon  Med.  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  123) 
Pelletan  a'  ...  cured  by  similar  treatment  a  large 
axillarj  aneurism,  which  was  deemed  beyond  the  reach 
of  operative  surgery.    On  the  thirteenth  day,  the  patient 
was  reduced  to  a  degree  of  weakness  wliich  alarmed 
manj  of  the  observers.    From  that  time,  all  pulsation 
in  the  tumour  ceased.    The  contents  were  gradually 
absorbed;  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  former  labo- 
rious Uft  wnii  bis  arm  as  strong  as  ever.    The  pulse 
at  the  wrist  was  lost  in  consequence  of  the  obliteration 
•f  the  axillary  artery,  and  the  limb  only  receiving  blood 
of  the  subclavian  artery.    "  n  y 

pnntanr.- 

(says  Pelletan);  mais 

as  que  nous  r 

de  la  maladie,  Venergie  des 

I  success^  qui  en 

cis  a  cte  di  tout 

'   \,p.  80.) 

(u  this  work,  we  find  not  less  than  three  cases,  in 

which  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  stated  to  \a 

effectual!)  cured.    One  Instance  was  greatly  relieved ; 

bui  the  disease  returned  the  next  year,  in  consequence 

:.i  the  patient's  Intemperate  mode' of  life,    in  another 

example,  an  aneurism  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  was 

cured  .  bin  the  disease  recurred  in  another  part  of  that 

irther  from  the  bean.    Even  such  cases  as 

ii  umber  ol  fourteen,  all  received 

various  d<  grees  of  palliation  from  the  treatment  adorted 

Vol.  I.— K 


In  a  modern  work  of  great  merit,  several  other  in 
stances  are  adduced,  in  which  the  utility  and  ellicacy 
of  a  debilitating  plan  of  treatment  are  illustrated. 

1 1  atise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries,  p.  146, 
147,  ire.  ire.)  In  the  same  publication,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously explained,  there  are  several  interesting  facts, 
which  tend  to  prove,  that  when  the  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  is  lessened  or  cured,  this  greit  vessel  itself  may 
remain  pervious.  The  progress  of  the  disease  n 
stopped  by  the  blood  coagulating  in  the  sac,  and  closing 
the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  aneurism 
and  that  of  the  artery. 

It  must  be  confessed,  in  regard  to  Valsalva's  mode  of 
treatment,  that  some  experienced  men  do  not  place  con- 
fidence in  it.  Boyer  declares  liimself  against  it,  as  not 
being  really  efficacious ;  and  he  states,  that  some  time 
ago,  it  was  tried  twice  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Fans. 
The  first  trial  was  made  on  a  patient  with  an  axillary 
aneurism,  which  could  not  be  operated  upon  on  account 
of  its  situation ;  the  second  on  a  woman,  who  had  an 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  In  both  cases,  the 
tumour  was  large,  and  its  parietes  reduced  to  the  cel- 
lular coat,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  substance.  In 
these  two  aneurisms,  the  progress  of  the  swelling  was 
much  more  rapid,  and  its  rupture  happened  precisely 
at  the  moment  when  the  treatment  had  been  pushed  to 
the  inmost,  and  there  ought  to  have  been  the  greatest 
hope.— {Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  121.) 

*5ir  Astley  Cooper  declares,  that  he  has  seen  but 
little  benefit  result  from  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
According  to  his  experience,  only  two  measures  are 
useful ;  viz.  venesection  when  the  pulse  is  hard  and 
full ;  and  the  administration  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  considerable  doses  which,  with  entire  rest,  seem  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  swelling.  But  he  adds, 
that  the  soda  is  at  length  unavoidably  given  up,  on 
account  of  its  producing  petechia;.  Sir  Astley  believes 
that  the  irritability  and  quickened  pulse,  produced  by 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  often  do  as  much  injury  as 
the  natural  force  of  the  circulation. — {Lectures,  &c, 
vol.  2,  p.  48.) 

Roux  expresses  his  entire  disbelief  in  the  possibility 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  being  ever  completely- 
cured  by  Valsalva's  mode  of  treatment,  because  ho 
imagines,  that  such  change  could  not  happen  without 
the  tube  of  that  great  vessel  becoming  impervious,  and 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  then  perishing  from 
stoppage  of  the  circulation.  But  he  bears  witness  to 
the  utility  of  such  treatment,  and  recites  a  case  which 
he  attended  himself,  where  an  aneurism  made  a  con- 
siderable projection  on  the  !eft  side  of  the  sternum, 
where  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fouth  ribs  were 
raised,  the  throbbings  very  forcible,  and  the  sense  of 
suffocation  such  that  the  patient  was  obliged  to  keep 
himself  constantly  quiet ;  yet,  says  Roux,  though  the 
disease  now  exists,  it  forms  no  prominence  on  the 
chest;  the  pulsations  can  only  be  obscurely  felt  be- 
tween the  ribs ;  the  respiration  is  but  slightly  oppressed ; 
and  the  patient  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  business. 
—(Nouveaux  Elemens  de  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  1,  p. 
510,  8vo.  Pans,  1813.  Fr.  Torti,  De  Aorta  Aneurys- 
mate  Observationes  binm,  cum  animadv.  Pauli  Val- 
carcnghi,  8vo.  Cremona,  1741.  D.  Sommer,  Dis.  sis- 
tens  Aneurysmal  Aortas  Pleuritydem  mentientia 
Cosum.  8vo.  Berol.  1816.) 

ANEURISMAL  VAR1X,  VARICOSE,  OR  VENOUS   ANEURISM. 

By  these  terms,  surgeons  mean  a  tumour,  arising 
from  a  preternatural  communication,  formed  between  a 
large  vein  and  a  subjacent  artery.  Thus,  in  venesec- 
tion performed  immediately  over  the  artery  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  if  the  lancet  be  carried  too  deeply,  it  may 
transfix  the  vein,  and  wound  the  artery,  in  which  event, 
the  arterial  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of 
the  two  vessels,  instead  of  being  effused  into  the  cel- 
lular substance,  will  pass  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vein,  which  will  become  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  varix 
by  the  jet  of  arterial  blood  into  it. 

Although  Sennertus  probably  referred  to  an  instance 
of  this  disease  (Op.  t.  5,  /.  5,  cap.  43),  Dr.  W.  Hunter 
is  undoubtedly  the  first  who  gave  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Scarpa  is  disposed  to  claim  a  share  of  the 
merit  for  his  countryman  Guattani;  but,  as  Mr.  Hodg- 
son has  remarked,  Dr.  Hunter's  observations  on  this 
disease  were  published  in  the  years  1757  and  1764 ; 
whereas,  Guattani  did  not  see  his  first  patient  until  the 
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year  1769  and  his  book  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1772. 

■•  Does  it  ever  happen  in  surgery,"  says  Dr.  Hunter, 
"  that  when  an  artery*  is  opened  through  a  vein,  a  com- 
munication, or  anastomosis,  is  afterward  kept  up  be- 
tween these  two  vesst  Is!  it  is  easj  to  cone,  ■• 
case,  and  it  is  not  long  since  I  was  consulted  about 
one.  that  had  all  the  symptoms  that  might  be  ex  k 
supposing  such  a  thing  to  have  actually  happened,  and 
lymptoms,  as  otherwise  must  be  allowed  to  be 
vwrj  unaccountable.    It  arc  ling;  and  was 

or  some  years' standing,  when  I  sawit  about  two 
ago,  audi  understand  very  little  alteration  has  ha, 
to  it  since  that  time.     The  veins,  at  the  b 
arm.  and  especially  tlie  basilic,  which  was  the  vein 
that  had  been  opened,  were  there  prodigiov 
and  came  gradually  to  their  natural  size,  at  about  two 
inches  above  and  as  much  below  the  elbow.     When 
emptied  by  pressure,  the)  filled  again  almost  in 
neously,  and  this  happened,  even  when  a  ligature  was 
applied  tight  round  the  forearm,  immediately   belcw 
the  affected  part.     Both  when  the  ligature  was  made 
tight,  and  Winn  it  was  removed,  they  shrunk,  and  re- 
mained of  a  small  si/.e,  while  the  finger  was  kept  tight 

upon  the  artery,  at  the  part  where  the  vein  had  been 
opened  in  bleeding.  There  was  a  general  swelling  in 
the  place,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,  which 
d  Larger,  ami  beat  stronger  than  what  is  natural, 
and  there  was  a  tremulous  jarring  motion  in  the  vein, 
which  was  strongest  at  the  part  which  had  been  punc- 
tured, and  became  insensible  at  some  distance  both 
upwards  and  downwards." — (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1.) 

In  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  Dr.  Hunter  adds 
some  farther  remarks  on  the  aneurismal  varix. 

"In  the  operation  of  bleeding,  the  lancet  is  plunged 
into  the  artery  through  both  sides  of  the  vein,  and  th  re 
Will  be  three  wounds  made  in  these  vessels,  vis.  two 
in  the  vein,  and  one  in  the  artery,  and  these  will  be 
nearly  opposite  to  one  another,  ami  to  the  wound  in  the 
skm.  This  is  what  all  surgeons  know  has  often  hap- 
pened in  bleeding,  and  the  injury  done  the  artery  is 
commonly  known  by  the  jerking  impetuosity  of  the 
while  it  flows  from  the  vein,  and  by  the  dilli- 
loppingit,  when  a sufficiem  quantity  is  drawn. 

In  the  next  place,  wc  must  suppose,  that  the  wound 
of  the  skin,  and  of  the  adjacent  or  upper  side  of  the 
ll  ni>  as  usual;  but  that  the  wound  of  the  ar- 
tery, and  of  the  adjacent  or  under  side  of  the  vein, 
lien  (as  the  wound  of  the  artery  does  in  the 
spurious  aneurism),  and,  by  that  means,  the  blood  is 
tlirowu  from  the  trunk  of  the  artery  directly  into  the 
trunk  of  the  vein.  Extraordinary  as  this  supposition 
may  appear,  in  reality  it  differs  from  the  common  spu- 
rious aneurism  in  one  circumstance  only,  viz.  the 
wound  remaining  open  in  the  side  of  the  vein,  a3  well 
as  in  the  side,  of  the  artery.  But  this  one  circumstance 
will  occasion  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  symptoms, 
in  the  tendency  of  the  complaint,  and  in  the  proper 
method  of  treating  it :  upon  which  account,  the  know- 
ledge of  such  a  case  will  be  of  importance  in  surgery. 

It  will  diner  in  its  symptoms  from  the  common 
spurious  aneurism  principally  thus: — 

The  vein  wdl  be  dilated,  or  become  varicose,  and 
it  will  have  a  pulsating  jarring  motion  on  account  of 
the  stream  from  the  artery.  It  will  make  a  hissing 
ich  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  pulse 
for  the  same  reason.  The  blood  of  the  tumour  will  be 
altogether,  or  almost  entirely  fluid,  because  kept  in 
constant  motion.  The  artery,  I  apprehend,  will  become 
larger  in  the  arm,  and  smaller  at  the  wrist,  than  it  was 
in  the  natural  state ;  which  will  be  found  out  by  com- 
paring tin-  size,  and  the  pulse,  of  the  artery,  in  both 
arms,  at  these  different  places.  The  reason  of  which 
I  will  speak  of  hereafter;  and  the  effects  of  ligatures, 
and  of  pressure  upon  the  vessels  above  the  elbow  and 
below  it,  will  be  what  every  person  may  readily  con- 
ceive, who  understands  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  ar- 
teries and  veins  in  the  living  body. 

The  naturai  tendency  of  such  a  complaint  will  be 
very  different  from  that  of  the  spurious  aneurism. 
The  one  is  growing  worse  every  hour,  because  of  the 
resistance  to  the  arterial  blood,  and,  if  not  remedied  by 
surgery,  must  at  last  burst.  The  other,  in  a  short 
time,  comes  to  a  nearly  permanent  state ;  and,  if  not 
disturbed,  produces  no  mischief,  because  there  is  no 
considerable  resistance  to  the  blood  that  is  forced  out 
of  the  artery. 


proper  treatment  must,  therefore,  be  very  dlt 
ferenl  in  these  two  cases,  the  spurious  aneurism  re- 
quiring  chirurgical  assistance,  as  much,  perhaps,  „H 

any  di  '  -  wn  "  :,s-  "'  ll ner  en**i  ' 

presume  it  will  be  bi  n  to  do  nothing. 

if  such  ruses  do  happen,  thej   will  no  doubt  be 

mselves,  m  man)  little  clr 

cumstances,  and  particularly  in  the  shape,  Ac.  of  thi 

led  parts.    Thus  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  may 

one  only,  or  in  several,  and  ma)  extend  lower  or 

higher  in  one  case  than  iii  another,  Ac  accordhi 

m.i  to  the  state  of  the  valves 
in  different  arms.     And  the  dilatation  of  tl 

ountof  I  of  the  arterj  tl 

d  of  the  size  of  the  orifice  in  the  artery 
and  in  the  vein. 

Another  difference  in  such  cases  will  arise  from 
the  different  manner  in  winch  the  orifice  of  the  artery 

le  united  or  continued  with  the  orifice  ol  thi 
In  one  case,  the  trunk  of  the  vein  may  keep  clo 
the  trunk  of  the  artery,  and  the  very  thin  Stratum  of 
cellular  membrane  between  them  may,  by  means  of  a 
little  inflammation  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  among 
its  filaments,  as  it  were,  solder  the  two  orifices  of  these 
vessels  together,  so  that  there  shall  be  nothing  like  a 
canal  going  from  one  to  the  other;  and  then  the  whole 
lion  will  be  more  regular,  and  more  evidently 
iiion  of  the  veins  only.  In  other  instances,  the 
blood  that  rushes  from  the  wounded  artery,  meeting 
with  some  difficulty  of  admission  and  passage  through 
the  vein,  may  dilate  the  cellular  membrane,  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  into  a  bag,  as  in  a  common  spuri- 
ous aneurism,  and  so  make  a  sort  of  canal  between 
these  two  vessels.  The  trunk  of  the  vein  will  then  be 
removed  to  some  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  artery, 
and  the  bag  will  be  situated  chiefly  upon  the  under 
side  of  the  vein.  The  bag  may  take  on  an  irregular 
form,  from  the  cellular  membrane  being  more  loose 
and  yielding  at  one  place  than  at  another,  and  from 
being  unequally  bound  down  by  the  fascia  of  the  biceps 
muscle.  And  if  the  bag  be  very  large,  especially  if  it 
be  of  an  irregular  figure,  no  doubt,  coagulations  of 
blood  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  common  spurious  aneu- 
rism." 

As  Scarpa  correctly  observes,  a  concurrence  of  two 
circumstances  is  requisite  for  the  production  of  an 
aneurismal  varix:  1st,  the  incision  in  the  vein,  and  that 
in  the  artery  must  be  exactly  in  the  same  direction ;  2d, 
the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  integuments  and  upper 
side  of  the  vein  must  heal,  while  the  wound  in  the 
deeper  side  of  that  vessel  and  the  puncture  in  the  upper 
surface  of  the  artery  remain  open,  and  communicate  so 
readily  that  the  arterial  blood  finds  greater  facility  in 
entering  from  the  artery  into  the  vein,  than  in  being 
effused  from  the  artery  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance. 

If  one  of  these  two  circumstances  be  wanting,  cither 
because  the  wounding  instrument  has  entered  the  ar- 
tery a  little  obliquely  from  the  vein,  or  because  the  vein 
Has  not  been  sufficiently  near  to  the  artery,  on  account 
of  the  cellular  substance  between  them,  the  arterial 
blood  most  frequently  does  not  produce  the  aneurismal 
varix  ;  or,  it  it  does,  the  disease  is  always  compile 
with  effusion  of  arterial  blood  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, or  with  an  aneurism  and  aneurismal  varix 
at  the  same  time.  In  this  case  the  small  aneurismal 
sac  serves  as  a  short  canal  of  communication  between 
the  artery  and  the  vein  (Med.  Facts  and  Obs.  vol.  i,p. 
115) ;  two  distinct  diseases  in  fact  being  formed  from  the 
same  cause,  and  placed  one  over  the  other,  viz.  an 
aneurism  and  an  aneurismal  varix.— (Scarpa,  p.  421, 
ed.  2.)  The  following  marks  of  distinction  between 
aneurism  and  aneurismal  varix  are  pointed  out  by 
the  same  author:  the  aneurismal  varix  always  forms 
a  circumscribed  tumour ;  aneurism  does  not  always  do 
so.  The  cellular  substance  which  constitutes  the  sac 
oi  the  aneurism  does  not  always  resist  so  strongly  trie 
impetus  ol  the  arterial  blood  as  the  coats  of  the  vein  do. 
r\ot  unfrequently,  therefore,  aneurism  from  being  or- 
cumscr,but  at  first  becomes  diffused;  extends  along 
the  course  ol  the  wounded  artery ;  compresses  strongly 
he  surrounding  parts ;  occasions  acute  pain  and  in- 
flammation ;  and  the  parts  are  threatened  with  gan- 
grene. On  the  contrary,  the  aneurismal  varix  is  alwa)  I 
c:r,  nmscr.bnl.  increases  very  slowly,  does  not  produce 
much  pain,  and,  as  it  augments,  it  always  extends 
more  or  less  above  or  below  the  place  where  vane** 
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tion  h*H  1  •  lenswn  Is  in  proportion 

■Mih  which  the  arterial 
thrown  from  thi   artery  into  the  vein,  and  the 
greater  01  •  ntuated 

■•.  the  punctare,  an  '  according  to  the 
ting  with 
1  1 
rally  the  basilic  vein,  v.  dilated  in  an  on- 

inner,  forming  an  oblong  uimour  of  the  si/.e 

I"  the  centre  oi 

left     <f  lb 
i,;,n  ls  [,  1  ii  is  from  this  scar,  and 

,,i  general  ai  thi  ■  two  inches  and  a  half 

resumes  its  natu- 

The  small  to 

tremulous  motion  and 
so  great  that  the 
patiem  .  he  is  lying  with  Ins  head  low, 

rig  on  the  tnjii 

ery,from  the  axilladown  to  the  place  where 
iiniicd  w  1 1 1 1  the  lancet,  vibrates  with 
.  itraordinary  force.    There  is  no  cha 

,  ;  and  the  pain  is  incur 

The  swelhng  is  compri  [ding ;  but  it  re- 

a as  the  pressure  is  removed  from  it. 

\\  lien  the  arm  is  kept  for  some  time  raised  up 

the  tut r  diminishes;  and  the  same  thing 

happens  when  p  ide  on  the  communication 
the  artery  and  vein,  or  when  a  tight  tourni- 
axilla.    If  tin'  disease  be  com- 
plicated with  aneurism,  a  secoi  umourwill 
under  the  aneurismal  vanx. — (Scarpa, 
p.  124,  . 

\ii.i  relating  two  cases,  illustrative  of  the  nature 
arix,  lir.  W.  Hunter  proceeds  to  inquire, 
"  \\  bj  is  the  pulse  at  the  w  rial  so  much  weaker  in  the 
ins,  used  arm  than  in  tl  relj  the  reason  is 

ii  the  blood  can  easily  escape  from 
the  trunk  of  the  artery  directly  into  the  trunk  of  the 
Min,  it  is  natural  to  think  that  it  will  be  driven  along 
inches  with  less  three  and  in  less  Quan- 
tity. 

When  I    artery  is  enlarged  all  the  way 

down  the  arm  1  t  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  blood  passing  so  readily  from  the  artery 
Into  thi  vein,  and  Is  such  an  extension  as  happens  to 

M  art.  ,  and  to  the  arteries  of 

1  parts  when  the  parts  themselves  increase  in 
1  heir  bulk,  and  at  the  si  a  a  vascular  struc 

lure  ii  is  well  known  that  the  arteries  of  the  uterus 
grow  much  larger  in  the  time  of  utero-gestation.  I 
once  s.iw  .1  Seshy  tumour  upon  the  top  of  a  man:s 
head  as  large  nearlj  as  bis  head;  and  his  temporal 
and  occipital  arteries,  which  fed  the  tumour,  were  en- 
larged in  propori  observed  the  same  change 
in  the  arteries  pleens,  testes,  &c.  so  that 
I  should  suppose  it  w 

true  in  fact,  and  the  reason  ol  ii  in  theory  seems  evi- 
dent."   (See  Med.  Obi  1  ol.  2.) 

In  thin  subjects  the  median  basilic  vein  is  so  close  to 

the  brachial  artery,  the  track  of  which  it  crosses  at  a 

most  impossible  to  open  it 

at  tins  point  without  risk  of  wounding  the  artery  at  the 

same  lime.     The  bend  of  the  :irm  indeed  is  the  very 

situation  in  which  this  disease  is  usually  noticed.    It 

1  conceive,  however,  that  a  venous  aneurism 

pen  wherever  an  arter;  of  a  certain  diameter 

under   a    large   vein.     Thus,   Huron 

Larrej  informs  us  iiiat  his  uncle,  surgeon  to  the  hospi- 

irix,  which 
b  .'iied  by  a  wound  of  the  popliteal  vein 
and  artery,  and  that  a  history  of  the  disease,  accompa- 
nied with  the  pathological  preparation 
former  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris.    "The 
ig, which  w.is  as  large  as  two  fists, 
ol  Mi--  ham  m  a  middli 
whoso,  ouslj  had  been  wounded  with  a 

sword  in  that  part  of  the  limb.  At  a  consultation,  ampu- 
andwas  performed  with 
At  the  bottom  of  the  varicose  pou.h  the  com- 
munication between  lb 

IS  I       ll  ii    J 

the  vein,  the  parts  or  which,  adjacent  to  in, 
swelling,  were  dilate. i  [ower  continua- 

tion m  the  vessel      The  popliteal  nerve  wa 
of  tape,  and  adherent  to  the 
the  cvstn— (Sae  Mem.  it  Chir.ilil.  t 

K2 


its  M"l-  Chir.  See.  t.  2,  p.  177.)  Two  eases  are 
likewise  recorded  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  In  one,  the  dis- 
ss caused  in  the  thigh,  about  four  inches  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  by  the  point  of  a  heated  iron  rod, 
passed  through  the  femoral  artery  and  vein. 
In  the  other  exampl  1,  the  aneurismal  varix  was  situated 
m  the  ham.  and  was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  in 
that  part  with  a  pistol-ball. — {Treatise  on  the  IHseast  s 
(if  Arteries,  p.  498.)    Larrey  records  one  example  of 

ii  vanx  situated  under  the  clavicle. 

H.  Cadrieux  was  wounded  with  a  sabre  in  a  duel,  ort 

the  20th  ol  1811 :  part  of  the  attachment  of 

the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  was  divided,  the  anterior 

scalenus,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  at  a  very  deep 

point,  and  probably  also  a  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

..lent  hemorrhage  took   place,  followed  by 

syncope.     Pressure  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 

1'  eyed  to  the  hospital  at  Oros-Caillou.    The 

external  wound,  which  was  small,  did  not  bleed  at  all 

the  following  morning  ;  but  the  clavicle  was  quite  con- 

,1  large  tumour,  which  throbbed  with  the  ar- 

ticulariy  at  its  lower  part.  A  peculiar  noise, 
like  that  of  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  tortuous 
metallic  tubes,  could  also  be  felt  more  deeply  in  the 
direction  of  the  axillary  vein.     The  arm  was  quite  cold, 

1,  motionless,  and  without  any  pulse  even  in 
the  axillary  artery  itself.     On  the  22d,  the  tumour  was 

1 ,  but  its  throbbings  Were  stronger  ;  the  jugu- 
lar vein  on  the  same  side  was  considerably  dilated ; 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  carotid  and  of  the  arteries  of 
the  opposite  arm  had  augmented.  A  vein  in  the  right 
arm  was  opened,  and  compresses  dipped  in  campho- 
rated vinegar,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  ice  applied  to 
the  swelling.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  detail 
the  diet,  bleedings,  and  other  parts  of  the  treatment. 
On  the  8th  day,  the  outer  wound  was  quite  healed.  On 
the  loth,  the  veins  of  the  limb  were  observed  to  be 
swelled,  and  sensibility  and  warmth  were  returning  in 
it ;  though  no  pulse  could  yet  be  felt.  The  tumour 
was  much  smaller,  and  restricted  to  a  circumscribed 
place  behind  the  great  pectoral  muscle;  but  the  hissing 
sound  was  still  plainer.  By  degrees  the  muscles  of 
the  arm  and  forearm  regained  their  power  of  motion. 

.  however,  continued  useless,  and  affected  with 
pricking  pains.  On  the  20th  day,  the  tumour  was  quite 
gone;  but  the  hissing  sound  was  unaltered,  and  the 
throbbings  were  still  evident  in  the  veins  of  the  neck 
and  arm.  The  arm  was  not  at  all  emaciated.  On  the 
S9th  day,  a  pulse  at  the  wrist  could  be  slightly  felt ;  the 
hissing  sound  had  become  less  distinct ;  the  veins  were 
less  turgid,  and  their  throbbing  diminished. 

A  second  instance  of  aneurismal  varix,  or  rather 
perhaps  of  a  varix  of  all  the  veins  of  the  arm.  caused 
by  a  sword-wound  of  the  axilla,  is  also  recorded  by 
Larrey.  He  mentions,  however,  that  a  pulsation  was 
observable  in  the  most  prominent  of  the  enlarged  ves- 
.  1iir.Mil.  t.4,p.  341,  &c.) 
Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  published  a  ease  of  aneu- 
rismal varix,  which  is  in  several  respects  interesting. 
A  patient  was  wounded  in  the  leg  with  buck-shot; 
and  after  the  cure  of  the  injury,  an  aneurismal  varix 
was  noticed  just  below  the  knee ;  and  in  a  little  time 
the  superficial  veins  of  the  limb  became  dilated,  and 
the  hissing  noise,  characterizing  this  specie.s  of  aneu- 
rism, could  be  plainly  distinguished.  The  patient  was 
seen  by  Dr.  Dorsey  twelve  years  after  the  accident ; 
the  veins  were  then  considerably  distended  from  the 
toes  up  to  the  groin,  all  about  which  latter  part  pain 
was  constantly  experienced,  and  some  ulcers  situated 
on  the  foot  and  ankle  could  not  be  healed  by  any  of 
the  remedies  which  were  tried.  The  patient  was  un- 
der the  care  of  ilrs.  I'hysick  and  Wistar.  The  enor- 
mous distention  of  the  vessels  of  the  leg,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  finding  out  the  communication  between 
the  artery  and  vein,  led  these  gentlemen  to  tie  the  first 
of  these  vessels  iii  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  Gangrene 
soon  ensued,  and  in  this  state  the  patient  was  farther 

1  by  an  unexpected  hemorrhage  from  one  of 
the  distended  veins;  and  though  the  vessel  was  se- 
<  ured  With  a  ligature,  the  bleeding  recurred,  the  patient 
became  more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  at  length  ex- 
pired. When  the  limb  was  examined  after  death,  the 
whole  of  the  trunk  of  the  femoral  artery  was  found 
preternaturally  dilated  ;  while  all  the  veins  of  the  limb 
were  considerably  distended ;  a  bougie  could  readily 
be  passul  from  the  popliteal  into  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  which  participated  ui  the  dilatation,  and  from 
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this  last  artery  the  instrument  could  be  passed  into  the 
vein,  through  a  cyst  situated  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee. — (See  Dorsey's  Elements  of  Surgery, 
vol.  2,  p.  210,  Philadelphia,  1813.) 

Professor  Scarpa.  Dr.  Hunter,  Mr.  II.  Bell,  Pott,  and 
Garneri  mention  cases  of  the  aneurismal  varix  which 
remained  stationary  for  fourteen,  twenty,  and  thirty- 
five  years  Several  cases  are  related  hy  Brambilla, 
Guattani,  and  Monteggia,  of  a  cure  having  been  ob- 
tained by  means  of  compression.  Hut  as  this  method 
of  cure,  if  it  does  not  succeed,  exposes  the  patient  to 
the  danger  of  a  complication  of  the  disease  with  an 
aneurism,  it  ought  not  to  be  employed,  except  in  recent 
cases  where  the  tumour  is  small,  and  in  slender  pa- 
tients at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  where  both  of  the 
vessels  can  be  accurately  compressed  against  the  bone. 

Two  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  it  was  n 
to  operate  in  consequence  of  the  disease  being  joined 
with  aneurism  of  the  artery,  and  even  bursting.  The 
sacs  were  opened,  and  a  ligature  applied  both  above 
and  below  the  aperture  in  the  artery.— (See  Park,  in 
Medical  Facts  and  Obs.vol.  4,  p.  Ill ;  and  Physick,  in 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  65.)  The  latter  form  of 
the  disease,  which  is  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, and  also  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson,  is  readily 
understood  by  recollecting  that  the  artery  and  vein, 
when  punctured  together,  do  not  always  unite  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  let  the  arterial  blood  have  a  direct  pas- 
sage into  the  vein  ;  but  they  may  be  separated  for  some 
distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the  blood  passes  from 
the  artery  into  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane,  where 
a  sac  is  formed,  into  which  the  blood  is  poured  pre- 
viously to  its  entrance  into  the  vein. — (See  Gibson's 
InstituU  s  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,p.  158,  Philadelphia,  1 825. ) 

In  the  winter  of  1819, 1  heard  a  case  read  to  the  Me- 
dical and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  from  Mr.  At- 
kinson, of  York,  who  had  found  it  necessary  to  take 
up  the  brachial  artery  on  account  of  the  large  and  in- 
creasing size  of  an  aneurismal  varix:  mortification 
of  the  limb  ensued.  When  the  aneurism,  joined  with 
an  aneurismal  varix,  is  circumscribed,  but  the  circum- 
such  as  to  require  the  brachial  artery  to  be  tied, 
this  vessel  should  be  exposed  and  tied  above  the  swell- 
ing with  a  single  ligature.  It  is  only  when  the  aneu- 
rism is  diffused  that  opening  the  swelling  and  apply- 
ing a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the  aperture  in 
the  artery  are  thought  necessary. — (See  Scarpa  on 
Aneurism,  p.  433,  ed.  2 ;  also  Guattani,  de  Cubiti  flex- 
euros  aneurysmatibus,  in  LautKs  Coll.  Scriptorum, 
&c.;  and  P.  Adelmann,  Tract.  Anat.  Chir.  de  Ancu- 
rismate  spurio  varicoso.     Wirceb.  1824.) 

ANEURISM   BY   ANASTOMOSIS. 

This  is  the  term  which  the  late  Mr.  John  Bell,  of 
Edinburgh,  applied  to  a  species  of  aneurism  resem- 
bling some  of  the  bloody  tumours  (nosvi  materni) 
which  appear  in  new-horn  children,  grow  to  a  large 
size,  and  ultimately  bursting  emit  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood. 

Imperfect  descriptions  of  this  disease  may  be  traced 
in  writers ;  though  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  John 
Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery  it  was  not  classed  with 
aneurisms.  Thus  Desault  has  recorded  a  case  of  this 
affection  for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  pul- 
sation is  an  uncertain  sign  of  the  existence  of  an 
aneurism. — (See  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol. 
2,  p.  73.) 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis  often  affects  adults,  in- 
creasing from  an  appearance  like  that  of  a  mere  speck 
or  pimple  to  a  formidable  disease,  and  being  composed 
of  a  mutual  enlargement  of  the  smaller  arteries  and 
veins.  The  disease  originates  from  some  accidental 
cause;  is  marked  by  a  perpetual  throbbing;  grows 
slowly  but  uncontrollably ;  and  is  rather  irritated  than 
checked  by  compression.  The  throbbing  is  at  first  in- 
distinct, but  when  the  tumour  is  perfectly  formed  the 
pulsation  is  very  manifest.  Every  exertion  makes  the 
throbbing  more  evident.  The  occasionally  turgid  states 
of  the  tumour  produces  sacs  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
substance,  or  dilated  veins,  and  these  sacs  form  little 
tender,  livid,  very  thin  points,  which  burst  from  time 
to  time,  and  then,  like  other  aneurisms,  this  one  bleeds 
so  profusely  as  to  induce  extreme  weakness. 

The  tumour  is  a  congeries  of  active  vessels,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  John  Bell,  the  cellular  substance 
through  which  these  vessels  are  expanded,  resembles 
the  gills  of  a  turkey-cock  or  the  substance  of  the  pla- 


centa   spleen,  or  womb.    The  irritated  and  incessant 
action  of  the  arteries  fills  the  cells  with  blood,  and  from 
.  hi-  reabsorbed  bj  the  vt  ins.    'i  b 
...  |a  mi  ireased  bj  exercise,  drinkii 
the  mind,  and  by  all  causes  which  accelerate 
ation. 

In  this  peculiar  disease  Dupi 
ries  as  being  in  an  aneurismal  si  ides  this 

says,  their  extreme  ramifications  In- 
termix in  a   thousand  different  wa; 
ad  representing  cavities  like  ; 
found  in  the  corpora  cavernosa;  and  he  im] 
disease  to  increased  activity  of  the  <  ap 
— (Fr.  transl.  of  Mr.  II 

is  observed  bv  Mr.  Svnie.  thai  most  surgeons  have  fol- 
lowed John  Hell  in  believing  this  diseai  i  to  e isl  oi 

a  morbid  cellular  structure  through  i 

passes  in  its  course  from  the  arterii 

However,  he  has  long  been  one  of  those  who  maintain 

that  the  aj  He   really  seel 

vessels.— (See  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  98,  p.  72.) 

In  the  dissection  of  a  pulsating  tumour  of  the  scalp 
in  a  patient  who  had  died  after  the  operation  of  tying 
d  artery,  Dr.  Maclaehlan  found  the  branches 
of  this  vessel  on  the  head  "  degenerated  into  dilated 
tubes  of  extreme  thinness  and,  transparency ;  winch, 
apparently  yielding  to  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  had 
become  elongated,  contorted,  and  ultimately  convoluted 
on  themselves,  so  as  to  form  by  this  species  of  dou- 
bling the  tumours  which  constituted  this  singular  dis- 
ease." They  felt  like  placenta,  and  the  larger  portion 
immediately  over  the  ear  looked  precisely  like  a  bundle 
of  earthworms  coiled  together. — (See  Glast 
dical  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  85.)  Two  cases  are  given  by 
Pelletan,  fully  confirming  the  view  taken  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  by  Dr.  Maclaehlan  and  Mr.  Syme  —  (See 
Clinique  Chir.  t.  2.)  Boyer,  who  saw  one  of  these 
cases,  describes  all  the  arteries  of  the  swelling  as  being 
dilated,  tortuous,  knotty,  and  though  very  large  in  some 
places,  in  others  contracted.— (7V,/'  des  Mai.  Chir.t. 
2,  p.  295.)  In  the  tumour  described  by  Dr.  Maclaehlan 
none  of  the  cells  spoken  of  by  Mr.  John  Bell  were 
found ;  no  parenchyma  as  in  the  spleen ;  the  bulk  of 
the  tumour  was  formed  almost  entirely  by  convoluted, 
dilated  arterial  trunks,  the  veins  being  hut  little 
changed  from  their  healthy  state.  He  adds,  that  these 
arteries  did  not  appear  to  communicate  more  freely 
than  by  their  ordinary  inosculations.  Some  of  these 
conclusions,  as  it  appears  to  me,  require  corroboration 
by  a  careful  anatomical  injection  of  the  vessels. 

In  the  female  subject  the  hemorrhage  from  the  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis  is  sometimes  a  substitute  for 
menstruation,  as  the  following  example  illustrates: 
Ann  Vachot,  of  St.  Maury,  in  Bresse,  was  born  with 
a  tumour  on  her  chin,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small 
strawberry,  without  pain,  heat,  or  discoloration  of  the 
skin.  As  it  produced  no  uneasiness  nor  inconvenience 
whatever,  it  excited  little  attention,  particular!)  as  it 
did  not  seem  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  child. 
For  the  firs:  fifteen  >  ears  there  was  but  little  alteration ; 
but  about  the  menstrual  period  it  increased  suddenly 
to  double  the  size,  and  became  more  elongated  in  its* 
form.  A  quantity  of  red  blood  was  observed  to  ooze 
from  its  extremity.  This  flux  became,  in  some  measure, 
periodical,  and  sometimes  was  sufficiently  abundant  to 
produce  an  alarming  degree  of  weakness.  Each  pe- 
riod of  its  return  was  preceded  by  a  violent  pain  in  the 
head  and  numbness. 

Before  and  after  the  appearance  of  these  symptoms 
there  was  no  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  tumour;  the 
only  difference  was  a  small  enlargement  of 
neous  veins,  with  an  increase  of  heat  in  the  part,  oc- 
casioning some  degree  of  tenderness. 

The  menses  at  length  took  place,  but  in  small  quan- 
tity and  at  irregular  periods,  without  influencing  the 
blood  discharged  from  the  tumour  or  the  frequency  of 
the  evacuation. 

The  breasts  were  not  enlarged  till  a  late  period,  not 
did  the  approach  of  puberty  seem  to  have  it 
tomed  influence  on  those  glands,  &c— (See  Parisian 
Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2,  p.  73,  74.) 

As  far  as  my  observations  extend,  the  true  aneurism 
by  anastomosis  is  a  disease  with  which  a 
should  never  tamper ;  and  if  it  be  decided  to  try  any 
treat  nent  at  all,  the  only  prudent  plan  is  either  a  com- 
plete Temoval  of  the  disease  with  a  knife,  or  tying  the 
chiel  arteries  which  supply  the  swelling  with  blood. 
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TI,h  fir-i  n    le of  relief, «nd  should  be 

i.  when  qoI  foi  magnitude  or  si- 

I    the  Murmur. 

..  ration,  an  Mr.  Wardrop 

i  ratting  into  the 

of  the  tumour;  for  If  this  be  done,  the  he- 

ure,  the  flow  of  blood  is 

much  mo 

815.)    I,,  m;r.  be  safely  tried;  but 

„;  ;,  true  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis I  b  raid  think  by  no  means  advi- 

"Tbia  aneurism,"  Mr.  John  Bell  observes, "  is  a  mere 
rhich  will  not  be  rared  by 
i  .  nil  attempts  to  obliterate  the  disei 

ful,  nor  does  the  Interception  of  particular  vessels 
which  lead  to  II  aflecl  the  tumour;  the  whole  croup  of 

[toted.     In  v;ir 

aneurisms  of  Individii 

as  that  produced  undi  r  the  scalp  from 
blows  upon  the  tempoi  i  those  aneurisms 

by  pulling  the  hair,  and  also  in 
from  blows  on 
itincl  pulsation,  the  process  of  cutting  up  the 
ion,  enables  you  to  obli- 
[  and  perform  an  easy  cure.    But  in 
rami  hi  of  Innumerable  small  vessels,  in  this 
Is,  the  rule  is,  '  not  to  cut  into, 
bin   in  cut  II  out.'      These   purple  and  ill-looking  tu- 
rn..ins,  i  i  b,  beating,  painful,  co- 
.  like  a  cancer  in  the 
last  stage  of  ulceration,  have  been  but  too  often  pro- 
>  uiccrs!  Incurable  bli  i!  and  the 
id  in  some 
:nid  consequences  of  the 
will  remind  you  of  various  unhappy  cases, 
.  ions  only  have  been  practised, 
i.'ut  lefl  entirely  to  his  fate." — (Principles  of 

in  i  Sir.  John  Bell  has  comprised  in  his  account  of 
aneurisr  I  in  swellings  ca 

cannot  b  nor,  indeed,  are  the  differences 

this  kind  Oi  aneurism  and  some  nsevi  at  all 

•  the  beat  writers  on  surgery,    To  the 

oonsidi  :  however,  I  have  allotted  an  ar- 

in  Inch  the  m>  <  paring  particular 

•  of  a  ligature  will  be  ex- 

Tlie  following  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Wardrop,  af- 

;i i id  struc- 

One  fbrm  Of  this  disease.     A  clukl  was  born 

wub  a  very  large  subcutaneous  nevus  on  the  back 
p;irt  of  the  neck.    Ii  was  of  the  form  and  size  of  half 
an  ordinary  orange.    The  tumour  had  been  daily  in- 
Wardrop  saw  it,  ten  days  after 
skin  bad  given  way,  and  a  profuse  hemor- 
i   taken  place.    The  swelling  was  very  soft 
in    the  hand   it 
UClble  to  one-third 
of  its  original  size.    On  removing  the  pressure,  how- 
tumour  rapidly  filled  again,  and  the  skin  re- 
s  purple  colour.    "  Conceiving  the  immediate 
our  the  only  chance  of  saving 
Mr.  Wardrop),  1  removed  it  as  expe- 
nd made  the  incision  of  the  in- 
teguments beyond  the  boundary  of  the  tumour;  aware 
i  hemorrhage,  where  such  tumours  are 
cut  Into,  r,  was  the  bleeding,  that 

though  the  whole  mass  was  easily  removed  by  a  few  In- 
lired. 

i jected  bv  throwing  co- 

a  lew  of  the  larger  vessels,  its  intimate 

ted.    Several  of 

ch,  from  the  thinness  of  their  coats  ap- 

iv  of  a  large  size,  and  there 

iiiy  big  to  admit  a  full-sized  bougie." 

carotid  artery  of 

an  Infant     liie  boundaries  of  the  tumour  appeared 

iic,  traversed  by 

rounding  it.    On  tracing  these 

-  'I  mass,  the)   penetrated  into 

ceils  and 

and  sizes,  all  of  which 

edwilh  the  injection,  and  communicated  di- 

tfc  !..•  rajnlnoationa  oi  the  vessels.    These 


|  cells  and  canals  had  a  smooth  and  polished  surface, 
and  in  some  parts  resembled  very  much  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  fibres  crossing  them  in  various  directions 
like  the  columns;  tendinse.  The  opening  in  the  skin, 
through  which  the  blood  had  escaped  during  life,  com- 
municated directly  with  one  of  the  large  cells,  into 
which  the  largest  vessel  also  passed."— {Wardrop,  in 
Med.  Our.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  203.) 

lathe  section  on  Carotid  Aneurisms  I  have  mentioned 
the  cases  in  which  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  Dalrymple 
cured  aneurisms  by  anastomosis  in  the  orbit  by  tying 
the  common  carotid  artery.  Professor  Pattison  also 
cured  an  immense  anastomosing  aneurism  of  the  cheek 
and  side  of  the  face  by  taking  up  the  carotid  artery.— 
(See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  48,  July,  1822.)  These 
facts  prove  that  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  like  many 
other  diseases,  sometimes  admits  of  being  cured  on  the 
pie  of  cutting  off  or  lessening  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  part  affected. 

However,  surgeons  must  not  be  too  confident  of  be 
ing  always  able  to  cure  the  disease  by  tying  the  main 
artery  from  which  the  swelling  receives  its  supply  of 
blood ;  and  the  great  cause  of  failure  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  preventing  in  some  situations  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  into  the  tu- 
mour, through  the  anastomosing  vessels.  A  case  is 
recorded  by  Maunoir,  in  which  he  applied  a  ligature  for 
three  days  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  obliterated  it ;  yet 
the  benefit  effected  seemed  to  be  only  temporary,  as 
in  a  short  time  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  before. — 
(See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  48.)  In  fact,  every 
vessel,  artery,  and  vein  around  the  disease  seems  to  be 
enlarged  and  turgid ;  and  the  inosculations  are  so  in- 
finite that  no  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  swell- 
ing can  be  imagined  which  is  free  from  them.  Etienne 
Dumand  was  born  with  two  small  red  marks  on  the 
antihclix  of  the  right  ear.  Until  the  age  of  twelve 
years  the  chief  inconveniences  were,  a  sensation  of  itch- 
ing about  the  part,  occasional  bleeding  from  it,  and  the 
greater  size  of  this  than  of  the  other  ear.  The  disease 
now  extended  itself  over  the  whole  antihelix,  and  to 
the  helix  and  concha ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ear 
became  twice  as  large  as  natural.  Slight  alternate 
dilatations  and  contractions  began  to  be  perceptible  in 
the  tumour,  which  was  of  a  violet  colour,  and  covered 
by  a  very  thin  skin.  Soon  afterward  any  accidental 
motion  of  the  patient's  hat  was  sufficient  to  excite  co- 
pious hemorrhages,  which  were  difficult  to  suppress, 
and  at  the  some  time  that  they  produced  great  weak- 
ness, caused  a  temporary  dinunutiori  of  the  tumour  and 
its  pulsations.  At  length  the  disease  began  to  raise 
up  the  scalp  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  around  the  me- 
atus auditorius,  and  the  hemorrhages  to  be  more  fre- 
quent and  alarming.  Pressure  was  next  applied  to  the 
temporal,  auricular,  and  occipital  arteries;  but  as  the 
patient  could  not  endure  it,  the  first  two  of  these  ves- 
sels were  tied,  the  only  benefit  from  which  was  a 
slight  diminution  in  the  pulsation  and  bulk  of  the  swell- 
ing. This  treatment  did  not  prevent  the  return  of  he- 
morrhage, and  therefore  forty-three  days  after  the  first 
on  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  occipital  artery, 
which  pro  eeding  was  equally  ineffectual.  As  the  dis- 
ease continued  to  make  progress,  the  patient  entered 
the  Hotel- Dieu,  where,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1818,  Dupuy- 
tren  tried  what  effect  tying  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  ar- 
tery would  produce  on  the  swelling.  As  soon  as  the  liga- 
ture  was  applied,  the  throbbing  ceased,  and  the  tumour 
underwent  a  quick  and  considerable  diminution.  On 
the  I  rth  day,  slight  expansions  and  contractions  of  the 
diseased  part  of  the  ear  were  again  perceptible,  though 
the  swelling  had  diminished  one-third.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  compress  the  tumour  by  covering  it 
with  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  plan  which  was  somewhat 
painful,  though  it  lessened  the  size  of  the  disease. 
After  being  sixty-three  days  in  the  hospital,  the  patient 
was  discharged,  at  which  period  the  tumour  was  dimi- 
nished one-third ;  the  throbbings  had  returned,  but  no 
unpleasant  noises  continued  to  affect  the  ear.— (See 
Brcschet's  tr.  of  Ma.  Hodgson's  work,  t.  2,  p.  296.) 

An  infant,  six  weeks  old,  was  brought  to  Mr.  Ward- 
rop, on  account  of  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis  (a  sub- 
cutaneous ntevus)  of  a  very  unusual  size,  situated  on 
the  left  cheek.  The  base  of  the  tumour  extended  from 
the  temple  to  beyond  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  completely 
enveloping  the  cartilage  of  the  ear.  At  its  upper  part 
there  was  an  ulcer,  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
presenting  a  sloughing  appearance.    The  tumour  was 
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nod  am!  (ldiish)- ;  its  size  could  be  much  diminished 
by  pressure  ;  then  was  a  throbbing  in  it,  and  a  strong 
pulsation  in  the  adjacent  vessels.    The  di 
daily  increasing,  and  several  profuse  hemon 
taken  place  from  the  ulcerated  part.    Mr.  Wardrop, 
knowing,  from  the  case  to  which  l  have  alreadj  ad- 
verted, the  danger  of  attempting  to  extirpate  so  large  a 
tumour  of  tins  nature,  was   led  to  try  what  benefit 
might  be  obtained  bj  tying  the  carotid  alter; 
hours  alter  tins  operation,  the  tumour  became  soft  and 
pliable  ;  its  purple  colour  disappeared,  and  the  tortuous 

llapsed.    On  the  second  day.  the  skin  had  re- 
sumed us  natural  pale  colour,  and.  the  ulcerai 
tinned  to  extend.     On  the  third,  the  tumour  still  dimi- 

On  the  fourth,  the  swelling  had  considerably 
teguments  covering  it  had  be- 
come livid,  and  the  veins  turgid.     The  ino 
branches  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  artei 

d.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
had  oozed  from  the  ulcer.  Alter  remaining  without 
much  alteration,  the  tumour  on  the  seventh  day  had 

idenUj  diminished,    On  the  ninth,  thi 
lion  was  extending  itself  slowly,  and  the  tumour  was 
lessened  lull)  one  b  ilf.    On  the  twelfth,  i 
health  was  materially  improving.    The  auricular  por- 
tion of  the  swelling  had  now  so  much  diminished,  that 
the  carti  Had  fallen  into  its  natural  situ- 

ation.   Alter  a  poultice  1  lied  for  two  days, 

,1   portion  of  the  swelling,  which  appeared 
like  a  mass  of  hardened  blood,  was  softened,  and  Mr. 

\\  ardrop  rei •  portions  of  it.    On  the 

thirteenth,  the  child  became  verj  ill.  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing day,  exhausted  by  the  irritation  of  an  ulcer, 

which  hadiavol  ed  the  whole  surface  of  an  e ous 

t :      .Mr.  Wardrop  Hunks  the  advantages  likely  to 

occur  from  the  plan  ol  tj  ing  I : 

ing  tumours  Of  this  nature  with  blond  are,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  si/e  nf  Hie  disease;  the  lessening  of  the 
ii  hemorrhage,  if  the  ulcerative  process  has 
id  the  rendering  it  practicable  to  re- 
move the  welling  with  the  Unite,  though  the  operation 
in,    pre v  ion  I;   ba  -    bi  in  dang  rous  oi  imp] 

Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  2(10—214,  <fcc)  In- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  promote  ulceration  in  any  of 
these  case  s,  m\  own  sentiments  would  incline  me  to 
leave    thi     business    Of  removing    the    diseased    muss 

quietlj  to  the  absorbents,  or  at  most,  I  would  only 
assist  them  with  pressure,  or  by  covering  the  tumour 
with  plaster  of  Pans. 

The  next  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  which  I 
shall  briefly  notice,  was  one  which  was  under  the  care 
of  mj  friend    Mr.  Lawrence,  and  situated  on  the  ring 
finger   of  the    right   band,  in   a  young  woman  about 
le  d  w  as  attended  with 

painful  sensations  extending  to  various  parts  of  the 
limb  and  the  breast,  and  the  arm  was  disqualified  for 
any  kind  of  exertion.  In  January,  1815,  Mr.  Hodgson 
had  taken  up  (he  radial  and  ulnai  arteries, and  the  con- 
sequences ol  the  operation  uore  an  entire  cessation  of 
of  beating,  collapse  of  the  swelling,  and  relief  from 
pain;  but  these  symptoms  all  recurred  in  a  few  days. 
Finding  compression  unavailing,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  increasing,  . Mr.  Lawrence  proposed  ampu 
tation  of  the  finger  at  the  metacarpal  joint ;  hut  as  this 
suggestion  was  not  approved  of,  he  recommended  the 
patient  to  try  the  effects  of  a  division  of  all  (In-  soil 
parts,  by  a  circular  incision  close  to  the  palm,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  blood.  This  operation  Mr.  Lavi 
rence  performed  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  George  Young 
and  myself,  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  can  possibly 
be  conceived.  All  the  soft  parts,  excepting  the  flexor 
tendons,  with  their  theca  and  the  extensor  tendon, 
were  divided.  The  digital  artery,  which  had  pulsated 
so  evidently  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  was  fully  equal 
in  size  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  of  an  adult,  and  was  the 
principal  nutrient  vessel  of  the  disease.  After  tying 
this  and  the  opposite  one.  we  were  surprised  at  finding 
so  strong  a  jet  of  arterial  blood  from  the  other  orifices 
of  these  two  vessels,  as  to  render  ligatures  i, 
I  can  here  only  add,  that  the  whole  finger  beyond  the 
cut  swelled  very  considerably  ;  the  incision  healed 
slowly  ;  the  swelling  subsided,  but  did  not  entirely 
disappear;  the  integuments  recovered  their  natural 
colour;  the  pulsation  and  pain  were  removed,  and  the 
patient  so  far  recovered  the  use  of  her  arm,  that  she 
could  work  at  her  needle  for  an  hour  together,  and  use 
the  arm  for  most  purposes. — (See   \Yurdrop,s  Obs. 
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servations on  the  Scl.rrocele,  with  four  cases  of  opera- 
tions for  ■  in,  oris, a.  Boo.  Lond.  1811.  CEuvres  Chir. 
tit:  lit  sault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  553.  S.  C.  Luctt  ijuit- 
limit  Obs.  Anat.  circa  Ncrvos  Arterias  adeuntes  et 
co  iii,  I  antes,  ito.  Franco/.  1810.  Wells,  in  Trans,  of 
a  Sue.  for  Hie  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  3,  p.  81—85,  Ac  G.  P.  Scheid,  Obs.  Med. 
Chir.  de  Aneurysmatc,  8vo.  Hardevici,  I7!I2.  Curd- 
sort,  Essai su;  s  etles Lesions  Organiques 

du  Cmuret  des  arose  Vaisseaux,  edit.  2,  or  trdnsl.  by 
C.    II.   Hebb,  8vo.  Land.   1813.     C.  Bell's   Opera) 
Surgery,  vol.  1,  ed.  2.     John  Bell's  Principles  of  Sur. 
gery,   vol.  L     Hichler's  Anfangsgr.  der  H'nndarmey- 
kunst,  h.  1.     A.  F.  Ayrcru',  it  ulstt 

mill  ihre  Chir.  Behandlung,  OBtt.  1800.  Abernethy't 
Surgical  Works,  vol.  1.  Monro's  Observ.in  the  Edin. 
Med.  Essays.  Various  productions  in  the  Med.  Ob- 
serv.  and  Inquiries.  The  article  Aneurism  in  Rets's 
Cyclopiedia.  ./.  /'.  Maunoir,  Mimoires  Physiologiques 
it  Pratiques  sur  V Aneurisms  et  la  Ligature,  8»e.  Of 
neve,  1802.  Freer's  Observations  on  Aneurism,  ito. 
l.„n,l.  1807;  and  a.  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy,  Patholo- 
gy, ami  Surgical  Treatment  nfAm  -ur  is  in, by  A.  Scarpa, 
translated  by  J.  Wishart,  1808.  The  original  Italian 
was  published  1802.  Ant.  Scarpa,  Memoria  sulla  Le- 
tt dclla  Principal!  .Icteric  delle  Arti,  con  una 
4ppendiceaW Opera  sull'  Aneurisma,  fol.  Pavia,  1817. 
This  tract,  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  additional 
matter,  are  contained  in  the  2rf  edition  of  Scarpa's 
work  on  Aneurism,  by  .Mr.  Wishart,  8»<>.  Edin.  1819. 
Callisen's  Sy sterna  Chirurgia  Hoilic.rna,  part  2,  p.  545, 
**?  «<**'•  1791.  Buyer,  Traits  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.i, 
P-vA,  <rc.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  Letter  cm  Popliteal 
rtsm,Hvo.  Lond.  1811.  ./.  Hodgson,  on  the  Diseases 
of  Arteries  and  Veins,  Lond.  1815,  a  work  of  the  great- 
it.  Trans!,  into  Oerman  by  Dr. 
holier,,;,,,,.  lr,ih  additions  by  this  gentleman,  and  Dr. 
\g,  &oo.  Ilmtnv.  1817;  and  also  into  French,  with 
valuable  annotations  I,,,  Breschet,  2  t.  8vo.  Paris,  1819. 
G.A.  Spangenberg,  Erfahrungen  fiber  die  I'ulsader- 
.gcschwulstr,  ,n  Horn's  Archil,.  1815.  C  //.  Ehrmann, 
la  Structure  des  Artires,  A-c.  et  leurs  alterations  or- 
gamques,  Strasb.  1822.  Rout.,  JYouveanx  Elm,, 
Medecinc  Operatoirc,  t.  1.     Also,  Roux,  Voyage  fait 
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a  hmttru  en  1814,  ou  ParalU 

l.u<l.  Kreystg,DieKrankhsitendesHeriens, 
.  rJtn,  l-n  17.  <  •  D.  Kuhln,  l>< 
•  unit,,  \ia.  Jena,  1816.    ■  '■  ■/■  Ristel 

i  igature  tt  VApplati 
Operation  de  VAneun  m  Pi 
./   ;  .  Berlinghieri,  Memoria  sopraV '  Allacciatura  dell' 

I     b,   1819.     La 
i.  I,  p.  347,  Ac.      T.  K  llnliz,  De  Ophthalmia  <  atar- 
rhalt  Belliea,  Ac.  premittitui 
</ua    Historic    tt    Di     r»j»f.»o  ■  Jnewyom  ad'*,  quod  in 

rvavit,  ito.   Heidclbi 
.1.  Cole,   l.ijuni  da  Traitement  d'nn  Anew 
ruinalt  par  la  Ligatwn  it  VArtirt  Tliaque  Ezterne, 
Boo.  Cambrai,  1817,  and  London  Medical  Repository 
for  May,  1830.      Hi  itnen'o  JMt&rar»  Suryi  ry,  p.  183— 
I    Kdt'n.  1830.    ./.  Xiiroy,  Cooes,  ere. 
I,  1810.   C  JV«d\  Hubner  de  Aneurysmatibus, 
Ottt.  1807.     Manualt  d,  (  Mrurjftfl  id  Cm 
Jtftfano,  1818.     7%<  author's  mam  object  is  to  recom- 
,n  Dublin  Hos- 
ports,  vol.  3     ii-    is  an  advocate  for  trying 
Deration,  w'tA  tae  wete 
al  oeeoi  u  enlarge,  and  removing 
yn\  insufficii  m  i  irculation;  afU  r 
the  ligature  is  applied.    C.  T.  Orife,  Angiektdbje,  <"< 
ur  rationelli  ■  h  ntniss  mr  Oe- 

tmungen.      Valentine  Mott,  in  New-York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Register,  vol.  I,  1  ^ I H ;  thefirst 
innominata  being  tied.    C.  F. 
•  .hiuni.  der  Chirurgie,  0.3,1832,  and  6.4, 
1833:   //,,  second  instance  of  the  arteria  innominata 
having  a  ligature  applied  to  it.     Walther  aber  Ver- 
kartung,  Blatschwamm,  Teleangiektasie  undAneurys- 
Inaotomootn,  in  Jour,  fur  Chir.  b.  5.    Vr. 
On  a  pulsating  7Vtnour  of  the  Scalp,  in 
Med.  .Irani,  ool.  I, p.  81.     ./.  Syme,  Case  of 
Posterior  Auricular  and 
in.  Med.  Journ.  JVo.  98.     Gib- 
son's In  I  ry,  rut.  2,  p.  101, 
Iphia,  L835.     Laenm  c  on  Di 

I   !,  1837.    Sir  . '.  Cooper's 

on  the  Prim  ip/i  s  ana  Pi 

,d.  by  'I'nrnll,  vol.  2,  Boo.  Land.  1835.     Thomas  Tur- 

rial  System,  intended  to  illustrate  the 

importance  of  studying  the  Anastomoses  in  reference 

nad  the  latment  of  Hemorrhage,  Land. 

1836.     Robert  h  lnatomy  of  the  Ar- 

tblin,  1824—25.  A.  L.  M.  I  el- 
poau,  Traits'  de  I' Anatomic  Chirurgicale,  Paris,  JrJ2.'i. 
J..  J.  I', hi  Bisrkowski,  Ant.  • 

vr.  Operationen,  Berlin,  1826.     Jiff. 
»,  Handb.  dir  Chir. lid.  J,  Uridclb.  and  J.eijiz. 
1886     .'.  it  urism,  1828. 

Wl'illfW  {avBpal  a  burning  coal).  See  Carbuncle. 
A\  riMONlAL  l'(A\  DEB  ;  pulvis  am  imomaus. 
(Oxldum  AmiiiHinii  cum  Phosphate  Calcis.)    In  all 
«':ist  ■  w  here  II  is  desirable  u>  promote  the  secretions  in 
the  kidneys,  skiii,  and  aliment- 
arj  canal,  in  particular,  It  is  proper  to  have  recourse 
to  aniiiuom.il  medicines.    In  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  us  membranes,  and  in  that  of  the  greater  number 
of  organs  of  high  Importance  in  the  system,  antimony 
should  be  exhibited.    Tor  an  adult,  from  two  to  five 
of  pulv.  antim.  may  be  ordered,  and  the  dose, 
peated  three  or  tour  tim>  saday. 
In  order  to  increase  us  action  on  the  bowels,  it  is  fre- 
quently conjoined  with  calomel. 
Of  late,  doubts  have  arisen  concerning  the  efficacy 
m  mial  powder,  l>r.  BQiotson  having  prescribed 
ii  even  In  the  dose  of  100  gr.  apparently  without  any 
effect.    Mr.  u.  Philips  has  attempted  to  explain  the 
I  j  the  preparation  of  antimony  being 
*ide,wh  ch  Is  known  to  be  Inert.— (Si  - 

t>.   1833.     Pharmacologia  by 
5  1 829  ) 
AMlMnMl  M    Ml  I11ATI  M.    \Uutter  of  Anti- 

\s  a  caustic 
A\  I  IM.iMl  si  LPH1  Kl.H  MPRJF.CIPITATUM. 
An  ingredient  in  the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  sel- 
dom prescribed  in  any  other  form 

WIIM'iMI  M  TARTARIZATUM.  {.Emetic  Tar- 
tar.) Of  tins  oseflll  median,-,  the  best  preparation  is 
the  Miuitn  antim.  tart,  every  half  ounce  of  which 
contains  one  grata  of  antim.  tut    Tanarued  anti- 
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inonv.  in  the  dose  of  gr.  J,  will,  if  the  skin  be  kept 
warm,  promote  a  diaphoresis  ;  gr.  h  will  procure  some 
r,  and  sweating  afterward;  and  gr.  j  will 
generally  excite  vomiting,  then  purging,  and  lastly 
perspiration,  in  very  minutedoses,  as  gr.  l-io  or  1-12, 
combined  with  squill  and  ammoniacum,  it  acts  as  an 
expectorant.  As  Dr.  Paris  justly  remarks,  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  manageable,  and  the  li  at  uncertain 
of  all  the  antimonial  preparations,  and  the  practitioner 
would  probably  have  but  little  to  regret,  were  all  the 
other  combinations  of  antimony  discarded  from  our 
pharmacopeias.— (See  Pharmacologia  by  Dr.  Paris, 
vol.  2,  p.  07,  ed.  5.) 

Tartarized  antimony  is  sometimes  blended  with 
lard  or  spermaceti  ointment,  and  used  for  producing 
ind  pustules  of  the  integuments,  where  coun- 
ter-irritation is  indicated.— (!Sce  Cm  am  turn.) 

ANTRUM,  Diseases  of.  This  cavity  is  liable  to  ava- 
rie'.y  of  diseases.  Sometimes  its  membranous  lining 
inflames,  and  secretes  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
mucus  or  pus ;  at  other  times,  in  consequence  of  in- 
flammation or  other  causes,  it  is  the  seat  of  various 
^es,  polypi,  and  fungi.  Even  the  bony  parie- 
tes  of  the  antrum  are  occasionally  affected  with  exosto- 
sis or  caries.  Sometimes  it  contains  extraneous  bodies  ; 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  insects  may  be  generated 
there,  and  cause,  lor  many  years,  very  afflicting  pains. 

COLLECTIONS   OF   MUCUS    AND   PUS. 

Inflammation  nf  the  membranous  lining  of  the  an- 
trum sometimes  produces  an  extraordinary  secretion 
ol'  iiueus  within  it,  and  the  collected  fluid  being  con- 
fined, the  bony  parietes  of  the  cavity  become  expanded 
in  a  surprising  degree.  This  disease,  says  Boyer,  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  a  blow  on  the  cheek,  to  caries 
of  tin.'  teeth,  or  the  projection  of  one  of  their  fangs  into 
the  antrum.  Hut  in  general,  the  case  takes  place  un- 
precedi  d  by  any  of  these  causes,  and  without  there  be- 
ing the  least  ground  for  suspecting  what  lias  given  rise 
to  the  disorder.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that  collec- 
tions of  mucus  within  the  antrum  are  most  frequent 
subjects  :  of  three  patients  seen  by  Boyer, 
the  eldest  was  not  more  than  twenty. — (Trait  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  139.)  As  Mr.  Hunter  has  noticed, 
whether  the  obliteration  of  the  duct  leading  to  the 
nose,  be  a  cause  or  only  an  effect  of  the  disease,  is  not 
easily  determined ;  but  from  some  of  the  symptoms, 
there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  it  an  attendant.  "  If 
it  be  a  cause,  we  may  suppose  that  the  natural  mucus 
of  these  cavities,  accumulating,  irritates,  and  produces 
inflammation  for  its  own  exit,  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  tears  through  the 
ductus  ad  nasum  produces  an  abscess  of  the  lachry- 
mal sac." — (See  Hunter's  Natural  Hist.  '•/'  tin  Tt  t  th, 
p.  174,  ed.  3.)  The  most  interesting  example  of  the 
effects  of  the  lodgement  of  mucus  in  the  antrum  is  that 
recorded  by  Dubois :  a  boy,  between  seven  and  eight 
years  of  age,  was  observed  to  have  at  the  base  of  the 
ascending  process  of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  on  the  left 
side,  a  small,  very  hard  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  nut. 
As  it  gave  no  pain,  and  did  not  appear  to  increase,  his 
parents  did  not  give  themselves  any  concern  about  it. 
When  he  was  about  sixteen,  however,  the  swelling 
began  to  increase,  and  to  be  somewhat  painful.  Before 
lie  was  eighteen,  its  augmentation  was  so  considera- 
ble that  the  floor  of  the  orbit  was  raised  up  by  it ;  the 
eye  thrust  upwards  ;  the  palpebral  very  much  closed  ; 
the  arch  of  the  palate  pushed  down  in  the  form  of  a 
tumour ;  and  the  nostril  almost  effaced.  Below  the 
orbit  the  cheek  made  a  considerable  prominence  ;  while 
l  he  nose,  was  thrown  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the 
lace,  and  the  skin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  be- 
low the  lower  eyelid,  was  of  a  purple  red  colour  and 
threatening  to  burst.  The  upper  lip  was  draw-n  up- 
wards, and  behind  it  all  the  gums  on  the  left  side  were 
observed  to  project  much  farther  than  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  face,  and  at  this  point  alone  the 
thinness  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum  was  per- 
ceptible. The  patient  spoke  and  breathed  with  great 
difficulty  ;  he  slept  uneasily,  and  his  mastication  was 
painful.  The  case  was  first  supposed  by  Dubois,  Sa- 
batier,  Pelletan,  and  Boyer,  to  be  a  fungus  of  the  an 
tram,  and  an  operation  was  considered  advisable.  In 
proceeding  to  this  measure,  the  first  thing  which  at 
traded  the  notice  of  Dubois  was  a  sort  of  fluctuation 
in  the  situation  of  the  cum  behind  the  upper  lip ;  a 
circumstance  which  led  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  the 
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case  being  a  fungus,  though  he  expected  that,  on  milk- 
ing an  opening,  merelj  a  small  quanthy  of  ichorous 
matter  would  escape,  affording  no  kind  of  information. 
In  this  place,  however,  he  determined  to  maki 
sion  along  the  alveolary  process,  wherebj  a  targe 
quantity  of  a  glutinous  substance  like  lymph,  or  what 
is  found  in  cases  of  ranula,  was  discharged.  A  probe 
was  now  introduced,  with  which  Dubois  could  feel  a 
cavit\  equal  in  extent  to  the  forepart  of  the  tumour,  and 
ki  moving  the  instrument  about,  with  the  view  of 
•earning  whether  any  fungus  was  present,  it  struck 
against  a  hard  substance,  which  felt  like  one  of  the 
jicisor  tenth,  near  the  opening  that  had  been  made. 
Five  days  alter  this  first  operation,  Dubois  extracted 
two  incisors  and  one  grinder,  and  then  removed  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  alveolary  process.  As  the 
hemorrhage  was  profuse,  the  wound  was  now  filled 
with  dressing's,  which  in  two  days  came  away,  and 
enabled  Dubois  to  see  with  facility  all  the  interior 
of  the  cavity.  At  its  upper  part,  he  perceived  a  white 
speck,  which  he  supposed  was  pus,  but  on  touching 
it  with  a  probe,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  tooth,  which  was 
then  extracted,  in  doing  which  some  force  was  requi- 
site. The  rest  of  the  treatment  merely  consisted  in 
injecting  lotions  into  the  cavity,  and  applying  common 
dressings.  In  shout  six  weeks  all  the  hollow  disap- 
peared; but  the  swelling  of  the  cheek  and  palate,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  nose,  still  continued.  In  the 
course  of  another  year  and  a  half,  however,  everj  ves- 
tige of  deformity  was  entirely  removed. — (Dubois, 
Bulletin  de  la  FaculU  de  Mid.  an  13,  No.  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  collections  of  mu- 
cus in  the  antrum,  bj  means  of  injections,  thrown 
into  that  cavity  through  the  natural  opening  in  it, 
while  the  head  is  inclined  to  t tie  opposite  side,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  collected  fluid, 
as  proposed  by  Jourdain  in  176S  '  Mnn.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  t.4,  p.  357),  Deschamps  and  Boyer  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  method  is  objectionable :  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  (o  find  the  aperture,  winch,  ere  the 
disease  forms  an  outward  swelling,  is  probabh  oblite- 
rated, but  also  because  the  thickness  of  the  mucus 
collected  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  surgeon  to 
wash  it  oat  with  injections.  Hence,  Boyei 
of  the  practice  of  opening  the  tumour  in  an  eligible 
place,  and  to  an  extent  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of 
the  mucus.— (Deschamps,  Traiti  des  Maladies  des 
Fosses  Nasales,  et  de  leur  Sinus,  p.  231,  Bvo.  Par. 
1804;  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.t.  6,  p.  145,  8vo. 
Paris,  1818.)  Indeed,  that  .lourdain's  proposal  was 
attended  with  too  much  difficulty  for  common  prac- 
tice, was  the  sentence  long  ago  pronounced  upon  it  by 
a  committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sin 
France,  nominated  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  merits  of  the  suggestion.  The  method 
of  making  an  opening  into  the  antrum,  will  be  consi- 
dered in  the  sequel  of  this  article.  As  a  general  rule, 
I  may  here  remark,  that  except  when  a  tumour  or  fun- 
gus requires  to  be  extirpated,  or  a  foreign  body  to  be 
extracted  from  the  antrum,  it  is  quite  unneci 
remove  any  part  of  the  alveolary  process,  or  cut  away 
any  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum  :  the  drawing 
of  one  of  the  teeth  situated  below  this  cavity,  and 
makiuz  a  perforation  in  this  situation,  being  the  only 
kind  of  opening  required.  This  aperture 
preserved  as  long  as  necessary,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  piece  of  elastic  gum  catheter,  which  is  to  be  fastened 
to  the  adjacent  teeth,  and  through  which  the 
in  the  antrum  may  escape,  or  lotions  be  injected.— tSee 
Deschamps,  Traiti;  des  Mai.  des  Fosses  Nasi 
p.  234.)  However,  as  Hunter  remarks,  if  the  forepart 
Df  the  bone  has  been  destroyed,  even  though  the  case 
be  merely  a  collection  of  mucus  or  pus,  an  opening 
may  be  made  on  the  inside  of  the  lip ;  but  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  such  an  aperture  he 
still  inclines  to  the  practice  of  drawing  one  of  the 
teeth.— (Natural  Hist,  of  the  Teeth,  p.  170,  ed.  3.) 

Of  all  the  above  cases,  abscesses  are  by  far  the  most 
common.  Violent  blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  especially  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  and,  above  all  things,  bad  teeth,  may 
bring  on  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the 
hollow  of  the  upper  jaw-bone.  The  first  symptom  is 
a  sensation  of  pain  at  first  imagined  to  be  a  toothache, 
particularly  if  there  should  be  a  carious  tooth  at  this 
part  of  the  jaw.    Such  pain,  however,  extends  more 


into  the  nose,  than  (hat  usually  does  which  arises  from 

a  decayed  tooth :  it  also  affects,  more  or  less,  the  eya, 

;;iion  of  the  frontal  sinuses.— 

term  the  Teeth,  v-  176,  "'■   :i-)    Hut  eren 

ptomsare  insufficient  to  characterize  the  difr 

nature  of  which  is  not  unequivocally  evinced 

The  complaint  is,  in 

of  much  longer  duration  than  on<  entirelj  di 

Of  a  tOOth,  and    Us  violence  increases  men 

and  more,  until,  at  last,  a  hard  tumour  is  perceptible 
below  the  cheek-bone.  By  degrees  the  swelling  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  cheek;  but  it  afterward  rises  to 
a  point,  and  forms  a  very  circumscribed  hardness, 
which  may  be  felt  above  the  back  grindei 
symptom  is  accompanied  with  redness,  and  sometime! 
with  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  external 
pans.  It  is  not  uncommon,  also,  for  the  o\n 
scess  to  communicate  with  that  within  the  antrum. 

The  circumscribed  elevation  of  the  tumour,  how. 
ever,  does  not  occur  in  all  cases.  There  are  instance* 
in  which  the  matter  makes  its  way  towards  tin  |  a 
causing  the  bones  of  this  part  to  swell,  and  at  length 
rendering  them  carious,  unless  timely  assistance  be 
given.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  matter  es- 
capes between  the  fangs  and  sockets  of  tie  ti 
Lastly,  there  are  certain  examples,  in  which  the  matter 
formed  in  the  antrum  makes  its  exit  at  the  nostril  of 
the  same  side,  when  the  patient  is  lying  with  his  head 
on  the  opposite  one  in  a  low  position.  If  this  mode  of 
evacuation  should  be  frequently  repeated,  it  prevents 
the  tumour  both  from  pointing  externally  and  bursting, 
as  it  would  do  if  the  purulent  matter  could  find  no 
other  vent.  But  this  evacuation  of  pus  from  the  nos- 
tril is  not  very  common  ;  for,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter, 
theopening  between  the  antrum  and  cavity  of  thenoseis 
generally  stopped  up.  He  even  seems  inclined  to  think, 
as  1  P.ave  already  observed,  that  tin  .  some- 

times be  occasioned  by  the  impervious  state  of  this 
opening,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  natural  nitidis 
of  the  antrum  collects  in  such  quantity,  as  to  irritate 
and  inflame  the  membrane  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
just  as  an  obstruction  in  the  ductus  nasalis  hinders  the 
passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and  causes  an  ab- 
scess in  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  is  a  point,  however, 
on  which  even  Mr.  Hunter  would  not  venture  to  speak 
with  certainty;  for  it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that 
the  impervious  slate  of  the  opening  is  rather  an  effect 
than  the  cause  of  the  disease,  since  inflammation  in  the 
antrum  is  often  manifestly  produced  by  causes  of  a 
different  kind,  and  since  the  opening  in  question  is  not 
invariably  closed. 

Abscesses  in  the  antrum  require  a  free  exit  for  their 
its,  and  if  the  surgeon  neglects  to  procure  such 
opening,  the  bones  become  more  and  more  distended 
and  pushed  out,  and  finally  carious.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  pus  makes  its  appearance,  either  towards  the 
orbit,  the  alveoli,  the  palate,  or,  as  is  mostly  the  case, 
towards  the  cheek.  The  matter  having  thus  made  a 
way  for  its  escape,  the  disease  now  becomes  fistulous. 

In  all  cases,  whether  the  pus  be  simplv  confined  in 
the  antrum,  or  whether  the  case  be  conjoined  with  a 
carious  affection  of  the  bones,  the  principal  indication 
is  to  discharge  the  matter. 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  known  very  little  about 
(he  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  antrum.  Drake,  an 
English  anatomist,  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  proposer 
of  a  plan  for  curing  abscesses  of  this  cavity.— (Anthro- 
■pologiaNova.  Londini,  1727.)  However,  Meibonuus 
was  much  earlier  in  proposing,  with  the  same  inten- 
tion, the  extraction  of  one  or  more  of  the  teeth,  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  have  an  opening  for  its  escape 
through  the  sockets.  This  plan  may  be  employed  with 
-.  The  pus  frequently  has  a  tendenry'to  make 
its  way  outwards  towards  ttic  teeth ;  it  often  affects 
their  fangs;  and,  after  their  extraction,  the  whole  of 
the  abscess  is  seen  to  escape  through  the  sockets.  But 
this  very  simple  plan  will  not  suffice  for  all  cases,  as 
there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  alveoli  and  the  antrum. 
,•„„  r  .'Kand  Verhnps  before  him,  Cowper,  took  no- 
h^,^  m8Ufflra«ic5  of  Meibomius's  method,  and 
hence  they  proposed  making  a  perforation  through  the 

u££  1 !  ,°.  ;l"lr"m  wi,h  ttn  Bwl>  for  ,he  purpose  of 
totting  ou,  the  mailer  and  injecting  into  the  cavity  such 
fluids  as  were  judged  proper 

or  «nri°t.rr.da,,n  rerorn,r'e,,'le<l  to  the  French  Academy 
of  (surgery,  the  injection  of  detergent  lotions  into  the 
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natural  opening  of  the  antrum,  by  means  of  a  curved 

nostril ;  bat,  without  dwelling 

.  mod  in  practice, 

0  ed,  many  assert 

ti  surgeons  themselves, 

ih;ii  tin  nil  re  '  mployment  of  injections  is  not  in  these 

:•    -i  see  Diet.  'IIS 

Med   t.  51,  p 

[n  the  treatm  ea  of  the  antrum,  the  ex- 

mI  the  i>erforation  of  the 

.,,  ial  steps,  we-   must    con- 

ildei  what  tooth  ought  to  he  taken  out  in  preference  to 

A  caries,  l)r  rvi  ri  a  mere  eontinnal  aching,  of  any 
particular  tooth  ■  decide  die  choice. 

Hut  if  all  the  teeth  iboi  not  often 

'  Hi  to  tap  each  of  then 
ami  to  extract  thai  which  ;nw  most  pain  on  this  being 
done,    When  no  information  can  be  thus  obtained, 
othi  r  circumstances  oughl  to  guide  us. 

All  the  grinding  teeth,  except  the  first,  correspond 

: 

i  ered  by  the  pitu- 
The  bo  i\  Ian*  lla  w  hich 

im  from  the  alveoli,  is  very  thin  towards  the 
Imt-k  part  of  i In-  upper  jaw.  Hence,  when  the  choice 
ih  in  our  power,  it  is  best  lo  extract  the  third  or  fourth 
grinder,  as  in   ilus  situation  the  alveoli   can  be  more 

eicsiiv  perforated.  Though,  m  general,  the  first  grinder 

uid  canine  tootn  do  not  communicate  with  the  antrum, 

lachtheaidi  of  it,  and  from  their  socket 

lie  extended  into  that  cavity. 

When  one  or  more  ti  i  should  be 

removed,  becau  :ess  and  hurtful. 

ih  r  frequently  makes   lis  escape  as  soon   as  a 

•  itracted,  In  consequence  of  the  fang  having 

.Mended  into  the  antrum,  or  rather  in  consequence  of 

ice  of  the  thin  partition 

ius.    Perhaps  a  discharge  may 

follow  from  the  partition   itself  being  carious.     If  the 

i   i     eutly  large  to  allow 

the  matter  toesi  i  ion  i  •  already  completed. 

Hut  as  it  can  easily  i  always  to 

oapicion  ol 

i     However,  when  no  pus  makes  its  appear- 

antrum  must  be 

I  rument  in  the  di 

■     u  -e  ;t  small  trocar  or 

awl.  othi  |  trpose. 

The  patient  should  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  strong 

i  on  the  Burgeon's  Knee,  w  ho  m 

ehind  him.    Immediately  the  instrument  has 

reached  the  cavity,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn.    Its  entrance 

Into  the  am  rum  Is  easilj  known  by  the  cessation  ofre- 
1  i     ;   the  mailer  is  d 

'    to  be  closed  with  a  wooden  stopper, 

iii  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  extraneous  sub- 
topper  is  to  be  taken  out  several  times  a  day, 

to  allow  the  pus  to  escape.     This   plan  soon  disposes 

the  parts  affected  to  di  uppuration,  and 

resume  their  natural  slate.     Sometimes,   how 

pus  continues  to  be  discharged  tor  a  longtime  after  the 
i,  without  any  change  occurring  in  regard  to 
its  quality  or  quantity.    In  such  Instances,  the  cure 
em]  ■    . 

.  id  water,  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate "i 

a  silver  cannula,  or  a  piece  of 

am  catheter,  instead  of  the  stopper,  as  it  can 

always  tie  left,  pervious  except  at  meals,    ti 

pies  on  record,  where  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  and 

the  perforation  of  the  bottom  of  the  antrum  were  the 

means  of  i  of  til  >t  cavity,  are  very  nu- 

.  No.  '.i ;  Gooch's 

e,  Ac) 

h  no  opening  were  made  m  the  antrum,  the  matter 

sometimes  towards  the  front  of 

j , which  is  verj  thin  ;  sometimes  towards  the 

mouth:  openings  and  caries  would  in- 

Mllow.  ) 

vv  hen  Hie  boi  d.  the  abov     plan  wiP  i 

ml  pieces  ol  bone 

table  us  to  detect 

mini.      I'lie  fetid  smell  and  ichorous 

appearu  axe  little  doubt 

that  the  I  ased;  and  in  proportion  as  the 


bones  free  themselves  of  any  dead  portions,  the  dis- 
charge has  less  smell  and  its  consistence  becomes 

When  there  are  loose  pieces  of  dead  bone  or  other 
foreign  bodies  to  be  extracted,  it  is  requisite  to  make 
a  larger  opening  in  the  antrum  than  can  be  obtained 
at  its  lower  part.  Instances  also  occur  where  patients 
have  lost  all  the  grinding  teeth  and  the  sockets  are 
quite  obliterated,  so  that  a  perforation  from  below  can- 
not be  effected.  Some  practitioners  object  to  sacri- 
ficing a  sound  tooth.  In  these  circumstances,  it  has 
been  advised  to  make  a  perforation  in  the  antrum  above 
the  alveolary  processes :  a  method  first  suggested  by 
I.amorier.  It  consists  in  making  a  transverse  incision 
below  the  malar  process  and  above  the  root  of  the 
third  grinder.  Thus  the  gum  and  periosteum  are  di- 
vided, and  the  bone  exposed.  A  perforating  instru- 
ment is  to  be  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  this  incision, 
ami  tiie  opening  in  the  antrum  made  as  large  as  requi- 
site.—(See  M'fti.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  351; 
Gooch's  Obs.  append,  p.  138.)  There  are  some  exten- 
sive exfoliations  of  the  antrum,  where  it  is  absolutely 
10  expose  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  to  cut  away  the  dead  pieces  which  are  wedged, 
as  it  were,  in  the  livingones.  A  small  trephine  may 
sometimes  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  malar 
process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

Surgeons  formerly  treated  carious  affections  of  the 
antrum  in  the  most  absurd  and  unscientific  way;  in- 
troducing setons  through  its  cavity,  and  even  having 
recourse  to  the  actual  cautery.  The  moderns,  how- 
ever, are  not  much  inclined  to  adopt  this  sort  of  prac- 
tice. It  is  now  known,  that  the  detachment  of  a  dead 
portjon  of  bone,  in  other  terms  the  process  of  exfoli- 
ation, is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  nature,  in 
winch  the  surgeon  can  act  a  very  inferior  part.  In- 
deed, he  should  limit  his  interference  to  pFeventing  the 
lodgement  of  matter,  maintaining  strict  cleanliness,  and 
; lie  dead  pieces  of  bone  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come loose.  But  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  examples 
occasionally  present  themselves,  in  which  the  dead 
portions  of  bone  arc  so  tedious  of  separation,  and  so 
wedged  in  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  living 
bone,  that  an  attempt  may  properly  be  made  to  cut 
them  away. 

TUMOURS   OF   THE   ANTRUM. 

Ruysch,  Bordenave,  Pesault,  Abernethy,  Weinhold, 
and  others,  have  recorded  cases  of  polypous,  fungous, 
and  cancerous  diseases  of  the  antrum,  and  examples  of 
tins  cavity  being  affected  with  exostosis. 

The  indolence  of  any  ordinary  fleshy  tumour  in  the 
antrum,  while  in  an  incipient  state,  certainly  tends  to 
conceal  its  existence;  but  such  a  disease  rarely  occurs 
without  being  accompanied  with  some  affection  of  the 
neighbouring  parts;  and  hence,  its  presence  may  ge- 
nerally be  ascertained  before  it  has  attained  such  9 
size  as  to  have  altered,  in  a  seiious  degree,  the  natura, 
shape  of  the  antrum.  This  information  may  be  ac 
quired,  by  examining  whether  any  of  the  teeth  ha  < 
become  loose,  or  have  spontaneously  fallen  out ;  wli 
ther  the  alveolary  processes  are  sound,  and  whethcu 
there  are  any  fungous  excrescences  making  their  ap- 
at  the  sockets;  whether  there  is  any  habitual 
bleeding  from  one  side  of  the  nose ;  any  sarcomatous 
tumour  at  the  side  of  the  nostril,  or  towards  the  great 
angle  of  the  eye.  When  the  swelling,  however,  has 
attained  a  certain  size,  the  bony  parietes  of  the  antrum 
always  protrude,  unless  the  body  of  the  tumour  should 
be  situated  in  the  nostril,  and  only  its  root  in  the  an- 
trum.   This  case,  however  is  very  uncommon. 

As  soon  as  a  tumour  is  certainly  known  to  exist  in 
the  antrum,  the  front  part  of  this  cavity  should  be  open- 
ed, without  waiting  till  the  disease  makes  farther  pro- 
gress. In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  we  mav  avail  our- 
selves of  the  opening  which  is  sometimes  "found  in  tho 
alveolary  process,  and  enlarge  it  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  tumour  to  be  extirpated.  If  the  front  of  the  antrum 
were  freely  opened,  it  would  in  general  be  better  to  cut 
away  the  disease  in  its  interior. 

A  swelling  of  the  parietes  of  the  antrum,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  abscess,  or  a  sarcomatous  tumour  in  its 
cavity,  may  lead  us  to  suppose  the  case  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bones,  or  an  exostosis.  The  symptoms  of 
the  first  two  affections  have  been  already  detailed. 
(me  sisn  of  an  exostosis,  besides  the  absence  of  the 
symptoms  characterizing  an  abejeess  or  a  sarcoma,  is 
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the  thickened  parictes  Of  the  antrum  forming  a  solid 
lance j  whereas,  in  cases  of  hut.-  expansion,  the 
dimensions  of  the  surface  of  the  bone  being  ln< 
wiuie  its  substance  is  rendered  proportionally  thinner, 
the  resistance  is  not  so  considerable. 

When  9ui  h  a  i  .,  ode  upon  a  particular 

constitutional  cause, and  especially  apononeofa  vene- 
real nature,  it  must  be  attai  ked  bj  remedies  suited  to 
this  affection.  But  when  the  disease  resists  internal 
remedies,  and  its  magnitude  is  likely  to  produce  an 
aggravation  of  the  ease,  a  portion  oi'  the  bone  maj  be 
removed  with  a  trephine  or  a  cutting  instrument.  Such 
operations,  however,  require  a  great  deal  of  delicacy 
and  prui 

Mr.  B.  Bell,  vol.  4,  describes  a  kind  of  exostosis  of 
the  upper  jaw,  very  different  from  what  1  have  men- 
tioned, since,  instead  of  its  being  distinguishable  from 
other  diseases  of  the  antrum  bj  the  greater  firmness 
"I  Lhe  tumour,  the  sub  tance te  bone  gradually  ac- 
quires such  suppleness  and  elasticity,  that  it  yields  to 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  and  immediately  resumes 
its  former  plumpness  when  the  pressure  is  discontinued. 
If  the  bone  be  cut.  it  is  found  to  be  as  soil  as  cartilage, 
and  m  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  its  consistence 
is  almost  gelatinous.  The  swelling  increases  gradually, 
and  extends  equally  over  the  whole  cheek,  without 
becoming  prominent  at  any  particular  point,  or  only  so 
ID  the  latter  periods  of  the  malady,  when  the  soil  parts 

inflame,  and  heroine  affected.    The  complaint  is  de- 
1  as  totally  incurable.     Cutting  and  trephining 
the  tumour,  as  recommended  in  other  cases  of  exostosis, 
only  aggravate  the  patient's  unjhappj  condition. 

Mr.  Abernethy  published  an  account  of  a  very  singu- 
lar disease  of  the  antrum.  The  patient,  who  was 
thirty-four  years  Of  age  when  the  account  was  written, 
perceived,  when  about  ten  years  old,  8  small  tumour  on 
his  left  cheek,  v,  inch  gradually  attained  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  then  remained  lor  some  time  stationary. 
About  a  year  afterward,  the  tumour  having  again  en- 
larged, a  caustic  was  applied  to  the  integuments,  so  as 
to  expose  the  bone.  The  actual  cautery  was  next  ap- 
plied, and  an  opening  thus  made  into  the  antrum.  After 
the  exfoliation,  the  antrum  became  tilled  with  afungus, 
which  rose  out  upon  the  cheek,  and  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  any  applications.  Part  of  the  fungus  also 
made  its  way  into  the  mouth,  through  the  socket  of  the 
second  tricuspid  tooth,  the  other  teeth  remaining  natu- 
ral. The  disease  continued  in  this  state  nine  years, 
occasionally  bleeding  in  an  alarming  way.  When  the 
it  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  the  whole  fungus 
sloughed  away  during  a  fever,  and  never  returned. 
After  this,  the  sides  of  the  aperture  in  the  bone  began 
to  grow  outwards,  forming  an  exostosis,  which  rapidly 
attained  a  great  magnitude.  A  small  exostosis  took 
place  in  the  mouth,  but  became  no  larger  than  a  horse- 
bean.  The  exostosis  of  the  maxillary  bone  was  of  an 
irregular  figure,  and  projected  from  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  aperture  a  great  way  directly  forwards. 
Mr.  Abernethy  compared  its  appearance,  when  he  was 
writing,  with  that  of  a  large  tea-cup  fastened  upon  the 
face,  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  supposed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  antrum.  The  diameter  of  the  cup, 
formed  by  the  circular  edge  of  the  bone,  was  three 
inches  and  a  half;  the  depth  two  inches  and  seven- 
eighths.  The  general  height  of  the  sides  of  the  exos- 
tosis, from  the  basis  of  the  face,  was  two  inches ;  its 
walls  were  not  thick,  and  terminated  in  a  thin  circular 
edge.  The  integuments,  as  they  approached  this  edge, 
became  thinner,  and  they  extended  over  it  into  the  ca- 
vity. The  exostosis  now  reached  to  the  nose  in  front, 
and  to  the  masseter  muscle  behind  ;  above,  it  included 
the  very  ridge  of  the  orbit,  and  below,  it  grew  from 
the  edge  of  the  alveolary  process.  A  line,  that  would 
have  separated  the  diseased  from  the  sound  bone,  would 
have  included  the  orbit  and  nose,  and  indeed  one-half 
of  the  face.  Mr.  Abernethy  saw  no  means  of  affording 
the  man  relief. — (Trans,  of aSoc.  for  the  Imprm  i  nn  nt 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.)  See  also  a  case 
related  by  Harrison.— (New-Lond.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  1 
p.  1.) 

In  a  case  of  fungus,  which  had  distended  the  antrum, 
hindered  the  tears  from  passing  down  into  the  nose, 
raised  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  caused  a  protrusion 
of  the  eye,  made  two  of  the  grinding-teeth  fall  out,  and 
occasioned  a  carious  opening  in  the  front  of  the  antrum, 
through  which  openiag  a  piece  of  the  fungus  projected, 
Desault  operated  as  lbllows :  the  cheek  was  first  de- 


tached from  the  os  maxillare,  bv  dividing  (lie  internal 

membrane  of  the  mouth,  at  the  place  where  it  is  r.-. 

,  r  ibis  bone.     Thus  the  outer  surface  of  the 

hone  was  denuded  Ol   all   the  suit    parts.      A  sharp  |vr- 

fbrating  instrument  was  applied  to  the  middle  of  tola 
surface,  am  "  made  more  forwards  than  the 

idj    existing.     The   plate  of  hone  sin .,]   i„. 

tween  the  two  apertures,  was  removed  with  a  little 

falciform  knife,  winch,  being  directed  (V behind  lor- 

wanis,  made  thedivision  w  ithoul  difficulty.  Thi  up.  n 
nig  thus  obtained  being  insufficient,  Desault  endea- 
voured to  enlarge  it  below,  bj  sacrnicing  tin 
process.  This  lie  endeavoured  to  accomplish  with  the 
same  instrument,  but  li.iciniM  the  resistance  too  great, 
he  had  recourse  to  a  gouge  and  mallet.  A  considerable 
piece  of  the  alveolar]  arch  was  thus  detached,  Willi,, iii 
any  previous  extraction  of  the  correspond] 
three  of  winch  were  removed  by  tiic  same  stroke.  In 
tins  manner  an  opening  was  procured  in  the  externa] 
and  interior  pari  of  the  antrum,  large  enough  to  admit 
a  \\  al ii in .  Through  this  aperture  a  considerable  part 
of  the  tumour  was  cut  away  with  a  knife,  curved  aide, 
ways,  and  fixed  m  its  handle.  A  most  profuse  hemor- 
rhage took  place,  hut  Desault,  unalarmed,  held  a  com- 
press in  the  antrum  for  a  short,  tune;  this  being  re- 
moved, the  actual  cautery  was  applied  repeatedly  in 
the  rest  of  the  fungus.  The  cavity  was  dressed  with 
lint,  dipped  in  powdered  colophony. 

On  the  eighteenth  day,  the  swelling  was  evidently 
diminished,  the  eye  less  prominent,  and  the  epiphora 
less  visible.  But,  at  this  period,  a  portion  of  liiinjun 
made  its  appearance  again.  This  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  applying  the  actual  cauterj  twin',  ft 
appeared  again,  however,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and 
required  a  third  and  last  recourse  to  the  cautery.  From 
this  time,  the  progress  of  the  cure  went  on  rapidly. 
I nsteail  of  fungous  excrescences,  healthy  granulations 
were  now  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  sinus.  The 
parietes  of  the  antrum  gradually  approaching  ea 
the  large  opening  made  m  the  operation  was  reduced 
in  a  small  aperture,  hardly  capable  of  admitting  u 
probe.  Even  this  little  opening  closed  in  tin  fourth 
month,  at  which  time  no  vestiges  of  the  disease  re- 
mained, except  the  loss  of  teeth,  and  a  very  obvious 
depression  just  where  they  were  situated. 

In  all  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum,  making  a  freo 
exposure  of  them  is  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment : 
n  \ou  neglect  this  method,  how  can  you  inform  \uur- 
self  of  the  size,  form,  and  extent  of  the  tumour?  How 
could  you  remove  the  whole  of  the  fungus,  through  a 
small  opening,  which  would  only  allow  you  In  set  u 
very  little  portion  of  the  excrescence?  How  could  you 
be  certain  that  the  disease  was  extirpated  to  its  very 
root  ?  Even  when  the  antrum  is  freely  opened,  this 
circumstance  can  only  be  learned  with  difficulty;  and 
how  could  it  be  ascertained,  when  only  a  point  of  the 
cavity  is  opened?  A  portion,  left  behind,  very  soon 
gives  origin  to  a  fresh  fungus,  the  progress  of  which 
is  more  rapid,  and  the  character  more  fatal,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  irritated  by  the  surgical  measures 
adopted.-(<A'in;rc.s  Chir.  de  Desault,  pur  Hir.hat,  I.  2.) 
See  also  other  cases,  recorded  by  Canolles  (Recui  u  /'■- 
riodique  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  t.  2,  No.  9) ;  Eichorn  (  Dim. 
de  Polypis  in  Anlro  Highmort.  Goelt.  1S14);  Sandi- 
fort  (Museum  Anat.  vol.  2,  tab.  30);  Leveille  (Recutil 
de  la  .soc,  Src.  t.  1,  ;,.  24) ;  Weinhold  ( I  'on  d,  n  Kranb 
heiten  der  Gesichtsknochen,  p.  27,  Mo.  Halle,  1818). 

I  imagine,  that  English  surgeons,  unaccustomed  to 
use  the  actual  cautery,  will  peruse  with  a  degree  of 
aversion  this  means,  so  commonly  employed  m  Prance. 
Nor  can  I  expect  that  they  will  altogether  approve  the 
use  of  the  mallet  and  gouge  for  making  a  free  opening 
into  the  antrum.  Perhaps  it  might  be  better  to  trephine 
this  cavity  with  a  small  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  cut  the  fungus  away.  After  removing  as 
much  of  it  as  possible  in  this  manner,  some  instrument 
of  suitable  shape  might  be  used  to  scrape  the  part 
where  the  tumour  has  its  root.  However,  if  there  be 
any  ease  in  which  potent  and  violent  measures,  like 
those  ol  i>,  sault,  are  allowable,  it  is  the  one  or  which 
we  have  just  been  treating.  Inveterate  diseases  demand 
powerl ul  means,  and  tampering  with  them  is  generally 
more  hurtful  than  useful.  I  have  lately  been  informed 
of  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  the  use  of  the  cautery 
xvas  found  necessary  in  this  country,  for  the  stoppage 
of  the  bleeding  alter  the  removal  of  fungi  from  the 
antrum.  B 
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Holler,   Disp.   Cliir.   1,  205.     Jou.rd.ain,  in   Mem.  de 
ie  <;/nr.  1.  4,  /).  357  ;  also,  his   Traiti  des   De 
Stnw  Mm dl, in,,  Src.  ilmu.  Paris,  1760; 
lu.i  Traiti  des  Mai.  t.  2;  and  Jo  urn.  de 

M  n.  t.  2l,/>.  57,  et  t.  27,  p.  5£b— 1S7.     This  author,  who, 
in  17ti.">,  suggested  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery 

Ihodof  injecting  fluid  into  the  antrum,  through 
the  naturul  opening,  is  sunt  to  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  practice  by  Mlouel,  who  first  conceived  the  plan  in 
J737,  and  tried  it  with  success  in  1739;  see  Boyer, 
TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  14'J.  Becker,  JJiss.  de 
Insolito  Maxilla;  Superioris  tumors  alusejue  ejusdem 
mortis.  Wirceb.  177G.  Hemarques  et  Observations  sur 
■-•ladies  du  Sinus  Maxillaire,  in  lEuvres  Chir.  de 
1  h  unit,  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  156.  Vesault's  Parisian 
(  air.  Journal,  vols.  1  and  2.      Medical  Communica- 

1  ol.  1.  Trans,  of  a  Soc.for  the  Improvement  of 
Me,L  ami  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol-  2.  Natural  History 
of  the  Human  Teeth,  by  John  Hunter,  p.  174,  175,  edit. 
3.  Qooch's  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  9,  p.  61,  and  vol. 
3,  ti.  Mil,  "/''■  1792.  Callisen's  Systcma  Chtrurgiai 
Hodiernal,  t.  \,p.  346,  trc.  Dubois,  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Faculle.  de  Medicine,  No.  8.  J.  L.  Deschamps,  Trade 
des  Maladies  des  Fosses  Nasales,  et  de  leur  Sinus,  8vo. 
1804.  Eichor'n,  Diss,  de  Polypts  in  antra  High- 
,„,:,,,  GBtt.  1804.  Liston,  F.din.  Med.  Journ.  No.  68. 
P.  V.  Leinicker,  d,  Sinu  Muxtllari,  ejusdem  Morbis, 
Src.  tVurceb.  1809.  C.  A.  ffeinhold,  Ideen  iiber  die  ab- 
iniri„eii  Metamorphosen  der  Highmoreshble,  Deipz. 
1810.  C.  Ji-  iViiiihiihl,  ran  den.  Krankheiten  der 
Qesichtsknochen  mid  Hirer  Sc/Ueimhaiite,  der  Ausrot- 
lung  ini'i'.i  grossen  Polypen  m  der  linken  Oberkiefer- 
hii/Je,  dent  ferhuten  der  Einsinkens  der  Qichtischen 
una  Venerischen  Nase,  and  der  Einsctiung  Kiinst- 
!,,  her  i  hoanen,  ito.  Halle,  1808.  Also,  un  account  of  a 
Malignant  Tumour  removed  from  the.  Antrum,  by  T. 
Irving,  in  Edin.  Med-  J,, urn.  Nos,  83  and  84. 

[A  case  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  situated  in  the 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  cured 
by  tying  the  carotid,  is  recorded  by  Professor  Pattison, 
of  the  London  University.  The  centre  of  the  tumour 
occupied  the  antrum;  but  the  sides  of  this  cavity 
been  destroyed,  the  swelling  made  its  way  out 
ut  il  in  every  direction  ;  upwards  into  the  orbit,  from 
winch  it  had.  displaced  the  eye  ;  laterally  into  the  nos- 
tril, which  it  completely  tilled ;  and  against  the  septum 
nariurn,  so  as  to  produce  a  considerable  distortion  of 
Hi  nose.  It  was  as  large  as  a  new-born  child's  head, 
and  attended  with  profuse  and  sometimes  nearly  fatal 
hemorrhages.  Immediately  after  the  performance  of 
the  operation,  the  appearance  of  the  tumour  in  the  nos- 
tril underwent  a   remarkable  change;  just  before  the 

.    was  applied,  it   seemed   ready  to  burst  from 

tion;  but  as  soon  as  t tie  direct  circulation  was 

d,  its  distention  ceased,  and  its  surface  became 
shrivelled.  The  pulsatory  movement,  previously  per- 
ceptible  in  it,  now  could  not  be  detected.  A  daily  im- 
provement in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  f'ol 
The  swelling  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
cheek-bone  and  zygoma,  which  had  been  quite  con- 
i\  it,  again  became  evident.    At  the  end  of  two 

m,l  a  half  from  the  operation,  there  had  been  no 
return  of  the  disease,  and  the  disfigurement  was  so 
trifling  that  it  was  scarcely  perceptible. — (.See  A.  Burn's 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  463,  ed.  2, 

idditions  by  G.  S.  Pattison,  Glasgow,  1824.)  In 
the  same  edition  the  efficacy  of  tying  the  carotid  for  the 
cure  of  fungous  diseases  of  the  antrum  is  proved  by 
several  interesting  cases.  This  is  a  subject  which 
seems  to  me.  to  demand  the  earnest  attention  of  surgi 
cal  practitioners. — Pref.] 

ANUS.  The  lower  termination  of  the  great  intes 
tine  named  the  rectum,  is  so  called,  and  its  office  is  to 
form  an  outlet  for  the  feces. 

The  anus  is  furnished  with  muscles  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  it,  viz.  the  sphincter,  which  keeps  it  habitually 

I,  and  the  levatores  ani,  which  serve  to  draw  it 
up  into  its  natural  situation,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
feces.  It  is  also  surrounded,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
the  neighbouring  intestine,  with  muscuiar  fibres,  and 
a  very  loose  sort  of  cellular  substance.  It  is  subject 
to  various  diseases,  in  which  the  aid  of  surgery  is  re- 
quisite :  of  these  we  shall  next  treat. 

IMPERFORATE  ANCS. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this  and 
other  malformations  should  not  remain  long  umuiowu, 
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one  of  the  earliest  duties  of  an  accoucheur  after  deli- 
very should  be  an  examination  of  all  the  natural  out- 
lets of  new-born  Infants. 

The  place  in  which  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  or 
the  anus,  ought  to  be,  may  be  entirely  or  partly  shut 
up  by  a  membrane  or  fleshy  adhesion,  hi  other  in- 
s  no  vestige  of  the  intestine  can  be  found,  as  the 
skin  retains  its  natural  colour  over  the  whole  space 
between  the  parts  of  generation  and  the  os  ooccygis, 
without  being  more  elevated  in  one  place  than  another. 
In  these  cases,  the  intestine  sometimes  terminates  in 
one  or  two  culs-de-sac,  about  an  inch  upwards  from 
the  ordinary  situation  of  the,  anus.— (See  Baillie's  En- 
gravings, fasc.  4,  tab.  5.)  Sometimes  it  does  not  de- 
scend lower  than  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  ;  some- 
times it  opens  into  the  bladder  or  vagina.  Dr.  Palmer 
dissected  a  case  where  the  colon,  after  reaching  the 
Vicinity  of  the  left  kidney,  began,  as  it  descended,  to 
form  a  sigmoid  flexure ;  but  previously  to  its  arrival  at 
the  concavity  of  the  left  ileum,  made  a  sudden  turn  to 
the  right ;  and  crossing  the  psoas  muscle,  readied  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum,  where  it  terminated,  Wl 
at  all  entering  the  pelvis.  With  this  malformation 
was  combined  an  imperforate  meatus  urinarius,  and 
other  considerable  deviations  of  the  genital  organs  from 
their  natural  structure. — (See  Medico-Chir.  Joum.vol. 
1,  8wo.  Land.  1816.) 

Sometimes  the  colon  terminates  in  a  sac,  and  the 
rectum  is  entirely  deficient. — (See  Beauregard,  in 
Journ.  de  M  d.  1,  86.)  Instances  are  also  upon  record 
where  the  rectum  opened  into  the  urethra. — (Bresl. 
Samml.  1718,  p.  702;  Hist,  de  VAcad.  Rnyale  des  Sci- 
ences, 1752,  p.  113;  Hochstetter,  in  Med.  Wochenblatt, 
1780,  No.  18;  1783,  No.  li) ;  Kretschmar,  in  Horn's 
Arr.hiv.  b.  1,  p.  350.) 

When  a  surgeon  is  consulted  he  must  not  lose  much 
time  in  deliberation  ;  for  if  a  speedy  opening  be  not 
made  for  the  feces,  the  infant  will  certainly  very  soon 
perish,  with  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  a  strangu- 
lated hernia.  Mr.  (.'.  Hutchison  thinks  it,  however,  ad- 
vantageous not  to  operate  till  the  expiration  of  from 
twenty-four  to  sixty  hours  after  birth,  as  within  this 
period  no  great  inconvenience  will  arise,  and  the  dis- 
tention of  the  rectum  with  meconium  is  a  guidance  to 
the  surgeon  in  making  the  incisions. — (See  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  ed.  2.)  After  ascertaining  the  complaint, 
which  is  an  easy  matter,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour 
to  learn  whether  the  anus  is  merely  shut  by  a  mem- 
brane or  fleshy  adhesion,  or  whether  the  anus  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  in  consequence  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  gut  being  obliterated  or  the  rectum 
not  extending  sufficiently  far  down. 

When  a  membrane  or  production  of  the  skin  closes  the 
opening  of  the  rectum,  the  part  producing  the  obstruction 
is  somewhat  different  in  colour  from  the  neigbouring  in- 
teguments. It  is  usually  of  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  incon- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  the  meconium  on  its  in- 
ner surface.  The  meconium,  propelled  downwards  by 
the  viscera  above,  forms  a  small  roundish  prominence, 
which  yields  like  dough  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers ; 
but  immediately  projects  again  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  When  a  fleshy  adhesion  closes  the  intes- 
tine, the  circumstance  is  obvious  to  the  eye,  if  the  part 
protrude,  as  is  generally  the  case.  The  finger  feels 
greater  hardness  and  resistance  than  when  there  is  a 
mere  membrane,  and  the  livid  colour  of  the  meconium 
cannot  be  seen  through  the  obstructing  substance. 

These  last  signs  alone  are  enough  to  convince  the 
6urgeon  of  the  necessity  of  the  operation  ;  but  they  do 
not  clearly  show  whether  the  intestine  descends  as  far 
as  it  ought  in  order  to  form  a  proper  kind  of  anus. 
Complete  information  on  this  point  can  only  be  ac- 
quired after  the  membrane  or  adhesion  has  been  divided  ; 
or  else  after  the  child's  death,  when  the  operation  has 
proved  ineffectual.  Though  there  be  no  mark  to  denote 
where  the  anus  ought  to  be  situated,  and  no  degree  of 
prominence,  yielding  like  soft  dough  to  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers,  and  rising  again  when  such  pressure  is 
removed  ;  yet  it  may  happen,  especially  on  our  being 
consulted  immediately  after  the  child  is  born,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  such  symptoms,  denoting 
the  presence  of  the  meconium,  and  the  natural  extent 
of  the  intestine,  as  far  as  where  the  anus  ought  to  be, 
the  gut  may  exist  and  have  a  cavity  as  far  as  the  mem- 
brane or  adhesion  closing  it. 

When  the  anus  is  simply  covered  with  skin,  and  its 
place  indicated  by  a  prominence  arising  from  the  con  ■ 


tents  of  the  rectum,  we  have  only  to  mnkr  an  opening 
with  a  knife,  sufficient  to  let  out  the  meconium.  L«. 
ret  recommends  a  circular  Incision  in  the  membrane; 

DUI  a  transverse  one  is  sufficient.      A  small  i 

is  afterward  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  keep  tha 
opening   from  closing.      If  the  anus  i 

Bio  ed  bj  a  membrane,  tl  taj  be  dilated  witi 

tents  or  bougies;  but  if  the  aperture  be  vi  i 

tble  to  use  the  bistoury  for  its  enlargement. 
When  no  external  appearance  denotes  where  the 
situation  of  the  anus  ought  to  be,  the  ease  is  much 
io us  and  embarrassing:  and  tins,  whether  the 
intestine  be  stopped  up  by  a  neshj  adhesion  or  the 
coalescence  of  its  sides,  or  whether  a  part  ol 
be  wanting. 

However,  it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  do  every  thing 
in  Ins  power  to  afford  relief.  For  this  put 
cision  an  inch  long  or  rather  more  is  to  be  made  in  tbl 
situation  where  the  anus  ought  to  be,  and  the  wound 
is  to  be  carried  more  and  more  deeply  in  the  natural  di 
rection  of  the  rectum.  The  cuts  are  not  to  be  made 
directly  upwards,  nor  in  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  fur  tha 
vagina  or  bladder  might  thus  be  wounded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  operator  should  cut  backwards,  along  the 
concavity  of  the  os  coccygis,  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  wounding  any  part  of  importance.  In  all  cases  of 
this  kind  the  surgeon's  linger  is  the  best  director.  The 
operator,  guided  by  the  index  finger  of  his  left  hand, 
introduced  within  the  os  coccygis,  is  to  dissect  in  the 
direction  above  recommended,  until  he  reaches  the 
feces,  or  has  cut  as  far  as  he  can  reach  with  his  finger. 
If  he  should  fail  in  finding  the  meconium,  as  death 
must  unavoidably  follow,  one  more  attempt  ought  to 
be  made  by  introducing,  upon  the  finger,  a  middle-sued 
trocar,  in  the  direction  best  calculated  to  reach  the 
rectum  without  danger  to  other  parts,  viz.  upwards  and 
backwards.  The  cannula  of  the  trocar  may  be  left 
in  the  puncture,  and  secured  there  by  tapes,  so  as  to 
afford  an  outlet  for  the  feces.    In  1 1  i  ms  on 

this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  by  Mr.  Copland  Hutchison,  he  recommends  an 
elastic  gum  catheter  to  be  substituted  for  the  cannula 
after  a  week,  and  when  the  tube  can  be  dispensed  with, 
a  sponge  tent  or  piece  of  bougie  to  be  worn  12  out  or 
the  24  hours. — (See  also  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2,  1826.) 

In  a  very  interesting  case,  recorded  in  I.angenbeck's 
new  Surgical  Bibliotheca,  the  imperforate  state  of  the 
anus  was  not  discovered  till  the  evening  of  the  12th 
day  from  the  child's  birth,  when  hiccough  and  convul- 
sions had  come  on.  M.  Wolff  found  the  abdomen  pro- 
tuberant, hard,  and  painful  when  handled,  and  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  great  depression  of  strength  prevailed. 
Next  day,  he  introduced  a  large  lancet  a  few  lines  in 
front  of  the  os  coccygis  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  without 
finding  the  rectum.  The  puncture  was  then  carried  to 
the  depth  of  two  inches,  but  without  effect.  With  a 
pharyngotomus,  however,  he  now  succeeded  in  piercing 
the  rectum ;  and  a  glyster  was  administered,  which 
brought  away  some  meconium.  Under  the  use  of 
glysters  and  tents  the  child  soon  recovered. 

By  such  proceedings  many  infants  have  been  pre- 
served, which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to 
certain  death.  Hildanus,  La  Motte,  Boonhuysen,  Mr. 
Copland  Hutchison,  and  others  have  successfully 
adopted  the  practice.  Mr  B.  Bell  met  with  two  cases, 
in  which  the  intestine  was  very  distant  from  the  ■■■ 
guments,  and  he  was  so  successful  as  to  form  an  anus, 
which  fulfilled  its  office  tolerably  well  for  several  years 
but  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  passage 
sufficiently  pervious.  As  soon  as  he  removed  the  dos- 
sils of  lint,  and  other  kinds  of  tents,  used  for  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  dilatation,  such  a  degree  of  contrac- 
tion speedily  followed,  that  the  evacuation  of  the  intesti- 
nal matter  became  very  difficult  for  a  long  while  aftcr- 
waid.  He  employed,  at  different  times,  tents  made  of 
sponge,  gentian  root,  and  other  substances,  winch 
swell  on  being  moistened  But  they  always  produced 
so  much  pain  and  irritation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
persevere  in  their  use. 

Tents  of  very  soft  lint,  dipped  in  oil,  or  rolls  of 
bougie-plaster,  cause  less  irritation  than  those  com 
posed  of  any  other  materials. 

Though  keeping  the  opening  dilated  may  seem  sir* 
pie  and  easy  to  such  men  as  have  had  no  opportunities 
or  seeing  cases  of  this  description,  it  is  far  ctherwis* 
in  practice.  Mr.  B.  Bell  assures  us,  that  he  never  ml 
with  any  disease  that  gave  him  so  much  trouble  am. 
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embarrn.iMiH  i:l  as  he  ex] <<  ri<  need  in  the  two  cases  of 

i  in  Ins  practice.    Although  in 

!  ■  made  the  opening!  al  lirst  sufficiently 

dnona  attention  for  eight 

or  ten  month*,  th  rj  for  another  operation, 

was  prevented.    When 

livided,tbe  reel  of  the  treatment 

i,i  then  nothing  more  is 

of  lint  for  a  few  days  in 

■  with  the  knife    But  when  the  ex- 

di  the  rectum  la  at  a  certain  distance,  though 

cure,  alter  having 

inteetinaJ  matter,  yet 

ition  will  always  demand 

lorn  Ion  I  Seal  of  attention  and  care  on 

on     iii  a  highly  Interesting  ex- 

u   \i:ii.  r,  Di  Methven,  such  was 

,i  closure  of  the  new  opening,  that  he 

was  obliged  to  repeal  the  operation  ten  times  before 

1  was  eight  months  old.— {See  Edin.  Med. 

itheti ■     •■"< 

,i.l  another  one  of  two  hours  and  three-quar- 
raJ  years  afterward  for 
.  nun  hi  an  alvme  concretion  equal  in  size  to  a 
i  oi  the  sphincter  was  perfect. 
inn  he  considered  as  in  some 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  a 
incision.    In  a  i  i  icorded  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
to  which  I  havi  b  1,  the  inutility  of  any 
,  operation  in  the 
uiuaj  m:  i  Iciently  obvious. — 
181.) 
Sometimes,  while  the  anus  appears  pervious  and 
well  formed,  infants  suffer  the  same  symptoms  as  if 
there  were  no  anus  at  all.    The  reason  of  this  depends 
upon  the  Intestine  being  occasionally  closed  by  a  mem- 
bra  i  partition  situated  more  or  less  upwards,  above 

rtureol  the  anus  (fiourtuU,NouveUes  Obs.  sur 
1 17 ;  John  Woyte,  'in  Edin.   Wed.  and  Sur- 
'ourn.  April,  is'^i  ;  and  Cases  in  Hutchison's 
■I),   and  sometimes  the  symp- 
to  tile  termination  of  the  gut  in  a  cul- 
iU8  Uin  nation  may  always  be  sus- 
it,  whose   anus   is  externally 
open,  does  nol  void  any  excrement  for  two  or  three  days 
after  its  birth,  a  when  urgent  symptoms 

eh   :m  sweM  i\,  vomiting,  <fcc. 

LVOUT  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rectum  is  Impervious  above  the  anus,  by  attempting  to 
Inject  glysters  or  to  Introduce  a  probe.  It' the  gut  be 
shut  up  I  "t  having  recourse 

i,  and  forming  a  commu- 
nication bj  meant  of  a  bistour)  guided  on  the  finger, 
or  eNe  witii  a  pharyingotomus.  If  the  obstacle  should 
onlj  consist  of  Ji  transverse  membrane,  the  operation 

IS]  and  its  success  highly  probable.     Hut  if 

there  should  be  a  strangulation  or  obstruction  of  the 

Intestine,  the  ca  Ij  more  serious. 

Iii  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Wayte,  the  membranous 

as  fell  b.  the  linger  about  an  inch  from  the 

the  aims,    it  was  pierced  with  a  pointed  probe 
which  u  : He.  |e  trocar,  ami  after- 

ward by  a  bougie  of  larger  dimensions.  On  with- 
drawing the  latter,  much  meconium,  mixed  with  feces, 
escaped  uently  discharged. 

In  a  week,  however,  the  opening  closed,  and  afresh 
puncture  was  made,  which  was  maintained  by  the  fre- 
quent Introduction  of  bougies.  The  child  proceeded 
tolerably  we  1  mail  the  end  ol  another  week,  when  the 

»a>  again  much  contracted  and  the  abdomen 

propon  o  '  d.    On  the  20th day  from  birth, 

IT  was  used  lor  restoring  the  opening, 

'  had  a  tendency  to 
d    by  introducing  twice  a  day 
-   which  were  increased  in  size  until  a  rectum 
bougie  of  middle  size  could  be  passed.    The  boy  now 

rapidly  unproved,  and  every  hope  of  a  perfect  recovery 
lertained,  but  disease  or  the  os  coccygis  ensued, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  little  patient  died 
'  ..'.  and  Surp.  Journ.  vol.  17.) 
When  the  anus  is  Imperforate,  the  intestine  some- 
to  the  vasbaa  or  bladder—  (Divnas,  in 
it   Mr, l.  t    :■ 
J'Ei"  sue.  PKilom.  vol' 

1.  ;>.  149.    Murray,  Diss.  Atresis  Am  vest 

-  Obs.  M,  vol.  y.  Obi    ii 
Ro<stfl,  m  Mur.-innci'x  Journ.  fur  die  Chir  b  1    p 


547.  Obs.  Med.  Decad.  2,  No.  2.)  The  first  case  is  the 
least  riarurerous  of  such  malformations.  The  intestine 
run  also  terminate  at  two  places  at  the  same  time, 
viz.  at  the  usual  place,  so  as  to  form  a  proper  anus 
more  or  less  perfect ;  and  also  in  the  vagina. 

II  these  two  openings  should  be  ample  enough  for 
the  easy  evacuation  of  the  excrement,  nothing  can  be 
done  at  so  tender  an  age ;  for  though  voiding  the  feces 
through  the  vagina  is  a  most  unpleasant  inconvenience, 
yet  there  is  no  effectual  means  of  closing  the  opening 
of  the  intestine  in  this  situation,  nor  could  one  be  de- 
vised which  would  not  seriously  incommode  the  infant. 

But  when  the  two  openings  are  exceedingly  small, 
and  the  alvine  evacuations  cannot  readily  pass  out, 
even  with  the  aid  of  glysters,  the  opening  of  the  anus 
ought  to  be  dilated  by  cannulas  of  different  sizes.  If 
this  method  should  not  avail,  the  knife  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  wound  dressed  as  already  explained. 

For  the  most  part  the  intestine  has  only  one  opening 
in  the  vagina.  In  this  circumstance,  as  in  the  instance 
in  which  the  feces  have  no  vent  at  all,  we  must  make 
an  incision  in  that  place  which  the  anus  ought  to  oc- 
cupy. The  natural  course  of  the  feces  being  opened 
by  this  operation,  which  in  such  a  case  is  not  at  all  pe- 
rilous, much  less  excrement  will  pass  out  of  the  vagina, 
and  of  course  the  infirmity  will  be  diminished.  By  the 
introduction  of  a  tube  into  the  new  anus,  the  communi- 
cation between  the  rectum  and  vagina  might  possibly 
be  obliterated,  and  a  perfect  cure  accomplished.  The 
«  i  ween  the  intestine  and  vagina  may  also  be 
too  small  for  the  easy  evacuation  of  the  feces,  and 
even  expose  the  infant  to  the  same  sort  of  dangerous 
symptoms  as  would  occur  if  the  rectum  had  no  open- 
ing at  all. 

In  male  infants  the  rectum  sometimes  opens  info  the 
bladder,  and  in  this  circumstance  there  is  generally  no 
anus.  The  case  is  easily  known  by  the  meconium 
being  blended  with  the  urine,  which  acquires  a  thick 
greenish  appearance,  and  is  vsided  almost  continually 
though  in  small  quantities.  Only  the  most  fluid  part 
of  the  meconium  is  thus  discharged.  The  thicker  part 
not  getting  from  the  rectum  into  the  bladder,  nor  from 
the  bladder  into  the  urethra,  greatly  distends  the  intes- 
tines and  bladder,  and  produces  the  same  symptoms  as 
take  place  in  cases  of  total  imperforation.  Hence, 
without  the  speedy  interference  of  art  to  form  an  anus 
capable  of  giving  vent  to  the  feces,  with  which  the 
urinary  organs  cannot  remain  obstructed,  the  infant 
will  inevitably  die.  Tins  case  must,  therefore,  be 
treated  like  the  foregoing  examples.  Though  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  prevent  altogether  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  rectum  opening  into  the  bladder, 
since  even  a  new  passage  will  not  completely  hinder 
the  feces  from  following  the  other  course ;  yet  we 
shall  thus  afford  the  child  a  very  good  chance  of  pre- 
servation, and  the  only  one  which  its  situation  will 
allow. 

In  cases  in  which  an  outlet  for  the  feces  cannot  be 
procured  by  any  of  the  methods  pointed  out  above, 
it  has  been  proposed  by  Littre  to  make  an  opening 
above  one  of  the  groins,  find  out  a  portion  of  intestine, 
open  it,  fix  it  m  this  situation  with  a  few  stitches,  and 
thus  lbrm  an  artificial  anus.  Sabatier  was  only  ac- 
quainted with  one  case  in  which  this  proceeding  had 
been  actually  done,  viz.  the  example  where  Duret,  a 
French  naval  surgeon,  operated.  This  gentleman  cut 
into  the  abdomen  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  iliac  re- 
gion, and  having  opened  the  sigmoid  flexion  of  the 
colon,  he  fixed  it  near  the  wound.  The  child  was  saved 
by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus;  but  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  months  it  continued  to  be  troubled  with 
a  sort  of  prolapsus  of  the  lining  of  the  bowel.— (See 
lit  rutil  Ptriodique  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  t.  4.  No.  19 ;  and 
Sabatier,  Med.  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  336,  edit.  2.) 

An  instance  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Pring,  in 
which  he  made  an  opening  in  the  colon,  near  its  sig- 
moid flexure,  in  a  lady,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  scir- 
rhous disease  of  the  rectum,  was  afflicted  with  an  ob- 
stinate and  perilous  obstruction  of  the  intestine.,  canal. 
The  patient  survived  the  operation  nearly  sixteen 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  fell  a  victim  to 
the  disease  of  the  rectum— (See  London  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  vols.  45  and  47.)  I  should  be  reluc- 
tant to  offer  any  remarks  encouraging  the  repetition  of 
this  practice,  against  which  various  considerations  pre- 
sent themselves,  particularly  in  cases  where,  besides 
»  mere  difficulty  of  emptying  the  bovtels,  another  die- 
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ease  exists,  which  is  itself  likely  to  destroy  the  patient, 
and  is  of  a  nature  not  capable  of  receiving  art)  effect- 
ual benefit  from  the  bold  operation  practised  in  the  ex- 
ample related  by  .Mr.  i 

Callisen  conceives  that  the  descending  colo 
most  conveniently  trot  at  by  ru  sion  in  the 

left  lumbar  region  along  the  edge  of  ilie  quadrants 
tumt-orum  mus<  prefers  this  mo 

rating  to  that  of  making  the  incision  above  the  groin.  - 

t.  2,  i'.  888,  68 
advantages,  however,  are  not  obvious.— (See 

Optratoire,  t.  3,  p.  330.    Pappendorf,  deAno 
i,   i,,  ipz.  1783.     A'<  marques  sur 
JHffcrens  I  {formation  que  Irs-  Ergons  ap- 

pnrtent  en  naissant,  par  M.  Petit,  in  M  in.  tie  I'Acad. 
,    linr.  t.  2,  p.    23f>,    edit,  in    12mo.     H.   A. 
•  'urnti  et.  raro   Intestini   Recti 
a  urinaria  coalitu,  et  independente  Ani  de- 
fiitn,  ito.  Gstt.  1779.     Fori,  in  Med.  Facts  and  Obs. 
vol.  1,  No.  10.   Chamber/ante,  m  Memoirs  of  the  Med. 
Soc.  of  Load.  vol.  5,  No.  23.      R  mgraphie 

Our.  I.  3,  p.  437,  A-c.  idit.  4.  <v.  Wayte,  in  Edin.Med. 
Journ.  vol.  17.  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  434.  A.C.Hutchi- 
son, in  Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2,  1836.  MilU  r,  wt 
,/.  /o;/r?t.  No.  98,  //.  61.  Jolliet,  in  Journ.  de 
M,d.  par  Leroiuc,  t.  32,  p.  272.) 

ABSCESSES    OF  THE   ANUS. — FISTULA   IN   ANO. 

The  custom  of  giving  the  appellation  of  fistula  to 

every  collection  of  matter  formed  near  the  anus.  has. 

5  nig  a  false  notion  of  them,  been  productive 

of  such  methods  of  treating  them,  as  are  diametrically 

opposite  to  those  «  hich  ought  to  be  pursued. 

A  small  orifice  or  outlet  from  a  large  or  deep  cavity, 
discharging  a  thin  gleet,  or  sanies,  made,  as  Mr.  Pott 
has  explained,  a  considerable  part  of  the  idea  which 
our  ancestors  had  of  a  fistulous  sore,  wherever  seated. 
With  the  term  fistulous  they  always  connected  a  no- 
tion of  callosity;  and  therefore,  whenever  they  found 
such  a  kind  of  opening  yielding  such  sort  of  discharge, 
and  attended  with  any  degree  of  induration,  they  called 
the  complaint  a.  fistula,  imagining  this  callosity  to  be 
a  diseased  alteration  made  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
parts,  they  had  no  conception  that  it  could  he  cured  by 
anv  means  but  by  removal  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
or  by  destruction  with  escharotics  ;  and  therefore  they 
immediately  attacked  it  with  knife  or  caustic,  in  order 
to  accomplish  one  of  these  ends ;  and  very  terrible 
work  they  often  made. 

That  abscesses  formed  near  the  fundament  do  some- 
times, from  bad  habits,  from  extreme  neglect,  or  from 
gross  mistreatment,  become  fistulous,  is  certain  ;  but 
the  majority  of  them  have  not  at  first  any  one  charac- 
ter or  mark  of  a  true  fistula  ;  nor  can,  without  the  most 
supine  neglect  on  the  side  of  the  patient,  or  the  most 
ignorant  management  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  de- 
generate or  be  converted  into  one. 

Collections  of  matter  from  inflammation  (wherever 
formed),  if  they  he  not  opened  in  time  and  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  do  often  burst.  The  hole  through  which 
the  matter  finds  vent  is  generally  small,  and  not  often 
situated  in  the  most  convenient  or  most  dependent  part 
of  the  tumour  :  it  therefore  is  unfit  for  the  discharge 
of  all  the  contents  of  the  abscess  ;  and  instead  of  clos- 
imr  contracts  itself  to  a  smaller  size,  and  becoming 
hard  at  its  edges,  continues  to  drain  off  what  is  fur- 
nished by  the  undigested  sides  of  the  cavity. 

When  an  abscess  near  the  anus  bursts,  the  small- 
ness  of  the  accidental  orifice  ;  the  hardness  of  its  edges ; 
its  being  found  to  be  the  outlet  from  a  deep  cavity  ;  the 
daily  discharge  of  a  thin,  gleety,  discoloured  kind  of 
matter;  and  the  induration  of  the  parts  round  about, 
have  all  contributed  to  raise  and  confirm  the  idea  of  a 
true  fistula. 

Abscesses  about  the  anus  present  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent forms. 

Sometimes  the  attack  is  made  with  symptoms  of 
high  inflammation ;  with  pain,  fever,  rigor,  &c,  and 
the  fever  ends  as  soon  as  the  abscess  is  formed. 

In  this  case  a  part  of  the  buttock  near  the  anus  is 
considerably  swollen,  and  has  a  large  circumscribed 
hardness.  In  a  short  time  the  middle  of  tins  hardness 
becomes  red  and  inflamed ;  and  in  the  centre  of  it  mat- 
ter is  formed. 

This  (in  the  language  of  our  ancestors)  is  called  in 
general  a  phlegmon ;  but  when  it  appears  in  this  parti- 
cular part,  a  phyma. 


The  pain  is  sometimes  great,  the  fever  high,  the  lu- 
mmii-  large  and  exquisitel)  tender;  bul  however  die. 
agreeable  the  appearances  ma)  have  i"  en,  ot  bowertt 
high  the  symptoms  ma)  have  risen  before  suj 
yet  when  thai  end  is  fairl)  and  full)  accompli 
patient  generall)  becomes  eas)  and  w 
ter  formed  undeT  such  circumstances,  though  ii  may 
be  plentiful,  is  good. 

On  the  other  band,  the  external  parts,  after  much 

it  nded  with  fever,  sickness,  &c,  are  sometimes 

I  attacked  w  ith  considerable  ini  nl  without 

any  of  that  circumscribed  hardness  which 

l/.e'd  the  preceding  tumour;  instead   of  winch  the  In- 

On  is  extended  largely,  and  the  skin 
erysipelatous  kind  of  appearance.    In  this  thi 
is  more  superficial ;  the  quantity  of  mailer  Bmall,  and 
the  cellular  membrane  slough)  to  a  considerable  extent, 

Sometimes  instead  of  either  of  the  preceding  ;ty- 
pearances,  there  is  formed  in  tins  part  whal  the  French 
eall  une  suppuration  gangreneuse ;  in  whicl 
hilar  and  adipose  membrane  is  affected  m  th 
manner  as  it  is  in  a  carbuncle. 

In  this  case,  the  skin  is  of  a  dusky  red  or  purjde 
kind  of  colour;  and  although  harder  than  when  ,„  ;, 
natural  state,  yet  it  has,  by  no  means,  that  degree  Ql 
tension  or  resistance,  which  it  has  either  in  pulegmou 
or  in  erysipelas. 

The  patient  has  generally,  at  first,  a  hard,  full,  jar- 
ring pulse,  with  great  thirst,  and  very  fatiguing  rest- 
lessness. If  the  progress  of  the  disease  be  not  Btopped, 
or  the  patient  relieved  by  medicine,  the  pulse  soon 
changes  into  an  unequal,  low,  faltering  one ;  and 
the  strength  and  the  spirits  sink  in  such  manner,  as  to 
imply  great  and  immediately  impending  mischief.  The 
mailer  formed  under  the  skin,  so  altered,  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  bad  in  quality ;  and  the  adipose  mem- 
brane is  gangrenous  and  sloughy  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  the  discoloration.  This  generally  happens  to 
persons,  whose  habit  is  either  naturally  bad,  or  has 
been  rendered  so  by  intemperance. 

Sometimes  the  disease  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  the  induration  of  the  skin,  near  to  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  but  without  pain  or  alteration  of  colour ;  which 
hardness  gradually  softens  and  suppurates.  The  mat- 
ter, when  let  out,  in  this  case,  is  small  in  quantity, 
good  in  quality;  and  the  sore  is  superficial,  clean,  and 
well-conditioned.  On  the  contrary,  it  now  and  then 
happens,  that  although  the  pain  is  hut  little,  and  t tie 
inflammation  apparently  slight,  yet  the  matter  is  large 
in  quantity,  bad  in  quality,  extremely  offensive,  ami 
proceeds  from  a  deep  crude  hollow. 

'the  place  also  where  the  abscess  points,  andwhero 
the  matter,  if  let  alone,  would  burst  its  way  out,  is 
various  and  uncertain.  Sometimes  it  is  m  the  buttock, 
at  a  distance  from  the  anus;  at  other  tunes,  near  its 
verge,  or  in  the  perinseum;  and  this  discharge  is  made 
sometimes  from  one  orifice  only,  sometimes  from  seve- 
ral. In  some  cases  there  is  not  only  an  opening 
through  the  skin  externally,  hut  another  through  thi 
intestines  into  its  cavity:  in  others,  there  is  only  one 
orifice,  and  that  either  external  or  internal. 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  formed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  rectum,  which  is  not  even  laid  bare 
by  it;  at  others,  it  is  laid  hare  also,  and  not  perforated: 
it  is  also  sometimes  not  only  denuded,  but  pierced; 
and  that  in  more  places  than  one. 

All  consideration  of  preventing  suppuration  is  ge- 
nerally out  of  the  question  :  and  our  business,  if  called 

uning,  must  he  to  moderate  the  s 
to  forward  the  suppuration  ;  when  the  matter  is  formed, 
to  let  it  out ;  and  to  treat  the  sore  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  most  likely  to  produce  a  speedy  and  lasting 
cure. 

When  there  are  no  symptoms  which  require  particu- 
lar attention,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  assist  the 

maturation  of  the  tumour,  a  soft  poultice  is  tl 

application.  When  the  disease  is  fairly  of  the  phlegm* 
noid  kind,  the  thinner  the  skin  is  suffered  to  he- 
come  before  the  abscess  is  opened,  the  better;  as  the 
induration  of  the  parts  about  will  thereby  be  the  more 
dissolved,  and,  consequently,  there  will  be  th 
do  after  such  opening  |K1S  been  made.  This  kind  of 
tumour  is  generally  found  in  people  of  full,  sanguine 
habits:  and  who.  therefore,  if  the  pain  be  great,  and 
the  fever  high,  will  bear  evacuation,  both  by  phlebo- 
tomy and  g  ntle  cathartics:  which  is  not  often  the 
case  of  those,  who  are  said  to  be  of  bilious  constitu- 
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•loin,  in  whom  tho  Inflammation  is  of  a  larger  ex- 
t, -in.  Mini  in  whom  the  akin  wean  die  yellowish  nut 
,,i  [he  'i  '  ihii  kiml  of  i 

hi  general  seldom  capa- 

H  unmation  in  erysipelatous,  the  qnan- 
brmed  us  small,  compared  with  the  sitte 
and  .vi,  in  ol  the  tumour;   I  rather  a 

lular  membram 
uuiation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  ii 

;i  we  wail  ior  the  matter  10  make  a  point, 
ivaii  for  what  wiU  not  happen  ;  at  least,  noi 
of  time:  during  which 
n    mbrane  will  extend  ii 
;    of  the  Binus  or  a 

\\  hi  i'  if  tl 

.  purplish-Ted  colour;  ha 

risibility; 
when  thi  ioined  with  an  unequal, 

i .  irregular  shiverings,  a  great 
ol  Btrengtb  and 

The  habit,  In  these  circumstances,  is  alv 
sometimes  from  nature,  but  much  mon  frequently  from 

■  art  can 

every  minute  is 

equenci  ;  and  if  the  disease  be  not  stopped,  the 

patient  will  sink      Hi  e  (says   Pott)  is  no  need  for 

1 1  of  any  kind  :  recourse  must  i  e  immedi- 

i  h>  medical  assistance;    the  part  affected 

frequently  fomented  with  hot  spirituous  fo- 

Lrge  and  deep  incision  should 

Into  the  diseased  part,  and  the  application  made  to  it 

should  be  of  the  warmest,  most  antiseptic  kind. 

i   genera]   kind  of  observation,  and 

equall)  applicable  to  the  same  sort  of  disease  in  any 

partol  tin   body.    Our  ancestors  have  thought  fit  to 

call  it  in  some  a  cai  bii  others  by  other 

i. in  11  la  (wherever  seated)  really  and  truly  a 

id  adipose  membrane :  it  ai- 

npUes  great  degeneracy  ol   habit,  and,  most 
commonly .  ends  111. 

nr\.  dysury,   and   even  total   retention    of 

the  uiiii'  uncommon  attendants  upon  ab- 

:  ol  the  rectum  and  blad 
der:  more  especially  if  the  seat  of  them  bo  near  the 
neck  of  the  latter. 

Minnie  from  the  first  attack  of 
i in  inflammation,  until  the  matter  is  formed,  and  has 
made  it-  waj  outwards:  and  sometimes  last  a  lew 

hours  only. 

i  commonly  are  easily  relieved 

ass  ni  blood,  and  the  use  of  gam  arabio,  with 
liui  in  the  lasi  (the  total  retention),  they 
w  bo  ii.r  i  enerally  have  im- 

c  ithi  ti  i    but  the  practice  is  es- 
.  n  rong 
i  n"  di  I  -inly  participate, 

in  some  degree,  In  the  said  inflammation.  Hut  the 
implainl  arises  from  irritation, 
and  the  disease  Is,  strictlj  speaking,  spasmodic.  The 
manuer  in  which  an  attaek  of  this  kind  is  generally 
made;  the  vary  little  distention  which  the  bladder  of- 
ten Buffers;  the  small  quantity  of  urine  sometimes 
lontained  In  It,  even  when  the  symptoms  are  most 
and  the  most  certain  as  well  as  sale  me- 
thod ol  relieving  It;  all  tend  to  strengthen  such  opi- 
nion. 

Bui  whether  we  attribute  the  ovil  to  inflammation 

or  to  spasmodic   irritation,  whatever   can,  in    ;.u\  dc- 

rilinte  lo  the  exasperation  of  either,  must  be 

manifestly  wrong.  The  violent  passage  of  the  cathe- 
ter through  the  neck  of  the  bladder  i  for  violent  in  such 
circumstances  it  must  be)  can  never  be  right 

uccessfulrj  introduced,  it  must 

«  ilhdrawn  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is  emptied, 

or  ii  must  be  left  lo  it :  If  the  former  be  done,  the  same 

cause  ol  retention  rema g,  the  same  effect  returns; 

nee  must  again  be  submitted  to. 

s.    On  the  other 

he  cathi  terbeleft  in  the  bladder,  it  will  often 

while  us  ne>  k  is  m  tins  state,  occasion  such  disturb- 

"  the  remed]  (as  it  is  called)  will 

ie  dia  ase,  and  add  to  the  evil  it  is  de- 
ls      NOI  la  Ibis  all  |   lor  the  resistance 

which  the  porta  « laic  In  tins  sute  make,  is  sometimes 


so  great  that  if  any  violence  be  used,  the  instrument 
will  mall'  lor  itself  a  new  route  in  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  such  mischief  us  fre- 
quently bailies  all  our  art. 

The  true,  safe,  and  rational  method  of  relieving  this 
complaint  (says  Pott)  is  by  evacuation  and  anodyne 
relaxation  :  this  not  only  procures  immediate  ease,  but 
does,  at  the  same  time,  serve  another  very  material  pur- 
pose ;  w  Inch  is  that  of  maturating  the  abscess.     Loss 
of  blood  is  necessary ;  the  quantity  to  be  determined 
Dgth  and  s'tate  of  the  patient :  the  intestines 
should  also  be  emptied,  if  there  be  time  ibr  so  doing,  by 
a  gentle  cathartic  ;  but  the  most  eiiectual  relief  will  be 
from  the  warm  bath  or  semieupium,  the   application 
nl  bladders  with  hot  water  to  the  pubesandperinaeuin, 
e  all  other  remedies,  the  injection  of  glysters, 
:  of  warm  water,  oil.  and  opium.     There  may 
have  been  cases  which  have  resisted  and  barlled  this 
method  of  treatment;  but  Pott  never  met  with  them. 

A  painful  tenesmus  is  no  uncommon  attendant  upon 
an  inflammation  of  fhe  parts  about  the  rectum 

If  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  joined  with  the  confect.  opii, 
does  not  remove  it,  the  injection  of  thin  starch  and 
opium  or  tmct.  thebaic,  is  almost  infallible. 

The  bearing  down  in  femaies,  as  it  proceeds,  in  this 
case,  from  the  same  kind  of  cause  (viz.  irritation),  ad- 
mits of  relief  from  the  same  means  as  the  tenesmus. 

In  seine  habits, an  obstinate  costiveness  attends  this 
kind  of  inflammation,  accompanied,  not  unfrequently, 
with  a  painful  distention  and  enlargement  of  the  he- 
morrhoidal vessels,  both  internally  and  externally 
While  a  large  quantity  of  hard  feces  is  detained  within 
the  large  intestines,  the  whole  habit  must  be  disor- 
dered;  and  the  symptomatic  lever  which  necessarily 
accompanies  the  formation  of  matter,  must  be  consi- 
siderablj  heightened.  And  while  the  vessels  surround- 
ing the  rectum  (which  are  large  and  numerous)  are 
distended,  all  the  ills  proceeding  from  pressure,  in- 
flammation, and  irritation  must  be  increased.  Phle- 
botomy, laxative  glysters,  and  a  low,  cool  regimen 
must  be  the  remedies  :  while  a  soft  cataplasm  applied 
externally  serves  to  relax  and  mollify  the  swollen,  in- 
durated piles,  at  the  same  time  that  it  hastens  the  sup- 
puration. 

When  the  abscesses  have  formed,  and  are  fit  to  be 
opened,  or  when  they  have  already  burst,  they  may 
be  reduced  lo  two  general  heads,  viz. 

1.  Those  in  which  the  intestine  is  not  all  interested : 
and, 

2.  Those  in  which  it  is  either  laid  bare  or  perfo- 
rated. 

In  making  the  opening,  the  knife  or  lancet  should  be 
passed  in  deep  enough  to  reach  the  lluid  ;  and  when  it 
is  in  the  incision  should  be  continued  upwards  and 
dnw  nwards  in  such  manner  as  to  divide  all  the  skin  co- 
vering the  matter.  By  these  means,  the  contents  of* 
IS  will  be  discharged  at  once;  future  lodge- 
ment of  matter  will  be  prevented;  convenient  room 
will  be  made  for  the  application  of  proper  dressings; 
and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  making  the  incision 
in  different  directions,  or  for  removing  any  part  of  tho 
skin  composing  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  collections  of  matter  are 
generally  called  fisttdcB,and  are  all  supposed  to  affect 
the  rectum,  the  abscess  is  sometimes  really  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  gut,  that  it  is  not  at  all  interested 
by  it ;  and  none  of  these  cases  either  are  or  can  be 
originally  Estate. 

In  this  slate  of  the  disease,  we  have  no  more  neces- 
sarily to  do  with  the  intestine  than  if  it  were  not 
there ;  the  case  is  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  ab- 
scess in  the  cellular  membrane. 

A  short  time  ago,  some  interesting  remarks  on  fis- 
tula in  ano  were  published  in  France  by  Dr.  Ribes 
whose  opinions,  however,  like  those  of  many  othtr 
valuable  writers,  are  not  invariably  free  from  error; 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  extending  this  observation 
to  one  of  his  statements,  though  what  he  has  said  is 
alleged  to  be  deduced  from  the  dissection  of  not  less 
than  75  persons  who  had  died  with  fistula?.  No  man 
who  has  seen  much  of  tliis  part  of  surgery,  can  doubt 
that  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease  is  that 
in  winch  the  abscess  has  only  an  external  opening, 
and  does  not  perforate  the  rectum  at  all,  from  which, 
indeed,  the  matter  is  sometimes  more  or  less  distant 
i\or  can  any  experienced  surgeon  question  the  truth 
Of  Mr,  Pott's  account  respecting  the  diversity  of  the 
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nature  of  the  cases  of  fistulse.  some  being  phlegmo- 
nous, some  erysipelatous,  ami  others  more  like  the 
carbuncle  in  their  origin,  progress,  and 
Hut  besides  these  circumstances,  another  one  worthy 
of  notice  is,  that  the  presence  of  fistula  in  auo  by  no 
means  implies  the  previous  or  present  existei 
piles.  However,  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, the  doctrine  started  by  Dr.  Kibes  is,  that  a  fis- 
tula is  formed  by  the  bursting  of  an  internal  pile  into 
the  rectum,  and  the  consequent  passage  of  a  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  bowel  into  the  orifice.  He  fur- 
ther asserts  that  such  orifice  is  always  within  five  or 
six  lines  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  bowel  with  the  external  skin,  and  that  it  may 
usually  be  seen,  if  the  patient  forces  the  gut  gently 
down,  as  in  going  to  stool.  The  only  correct  part  of 
thesi  ,  I  believe,  the  account  of  the  common 

situation  of  the  internal  opening,  when  the  abscess 
communicates  with  the  bowel,  which  is  not  always 
the  case. — (See  Recherches  sur  la  Situation  de  VOri- 
ftce  interne  de  la  Fi-itule  de  I'Anus,  Ac.  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  8.  Oct.  1820.)  This  part 
of  the  account  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
Larrey. — (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  415.)    ^ 

Suppose  a  large  and  convenient  opening  to  have  been 
made  by  a  simple  incision  ;  the  contents  of  the  abscess 
to  have  been  thereby  discharged  ;  and  a  sore  or  cavity 
produced,  which  is  to  be  filled  up. 

The  term  filling  up,  and  the  former  opinion,  that  the 
induration  of  the  parts  about  is  a  diseased  callosity, 
have  been  the  two  principal  sources  of  misconduct  in 
these  cases. 

The  old  opinion,  with  regard  to  hollow  and  hard- 
ness, was  that  the  former  is  caused  entirely  by  loss  of 
substance ;  and  the  latter,  by  diseased  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  parts. 

The  consequence  of  which  opinion  was,  that  as  soon 
as  the  matter  was  discharged,  the  cavity  was  filled 
and  distended,  in  order  to  procure  a  gradual  regenera- 
tion of  flesh  ;  and  the  dressings,  with  which  it  was  so 
filled,  were  most  commonly  of  the  escharotic  kind,  in- 
tended for  the  dissolution  of  hardness. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  who  regards  the 
cavity  of  the  abscess  as  being  principally  the  effect  of 
the  gradual  separation  of  its  sides,  with  very  little  loss 
of  substance,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  said  cavity  ; 
and  who  looks  upon  the  induration  round  about,  as 
nothing  more  than  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 
accompanies  every  inflammation,  will,  upon  the  small- 
est reflection,  perceive  that  the  dressings  applied  to 
6uch  cavity  ought  to  be  so  small  in  quantity,  as  to 
permit  nature  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  cavity  towards 
each  other,  and  that  such  small  quantity  of  dressings 
ought  not  by  their  quality  either  to  irritate  or  de- 
stroy. 

If  the  hollow,  immediately  it  is  opened,  be  filled  with 
dressings  (of  any  kind),  the  sides  of  it  will  be  kept 
from  approaching  each  other,  or  may  even  be  farther 
separated.  But  if  this  cavity  be  not  filled,  or  have 
little  or  no  dressings  of  any  kind  introduced  into  it,  the 
sides  immediately  collapse,  and,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  do,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  convert  a  large 
hollow  into  a  small  sinus.  And  this  is  also  constantly 
the  case,  when  the  matter,  instead  of  being  let  out  by 
an  artificial  opening,  escapes  through  one  made  by  the 
bursting  of  the  containing  parts. 

True,  this  sinus  will  not  always  become  perfectly 
closed  ;  but  the  aim  of  nature  is  not  therefore  the  less 
evident ;  nor  the  hint,  which  art  ought  to  borrow  from 
her,  the  less  palpable. 

In  this,  as  in  most  othar  cases,  where  there  are  large 
sores,  or  considerable  cavities,  a  great  deal  will  depend 
on  the  patient's  habit,  and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  it ; 
if  that  be  good,  or  if  it  be  properly  corrected,  the  sur- 
geon will  have  very  little  trouble  in  his  choice  of  dress- 
ings ;  only  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  offend  either 
in  quantity  or  quality  :  but  if  the  habit  be  bad,  or  inju- 
diciously treated,  he  may  use  the  whole  farrago  of  ex- 
ternals, and  only  waste  his  own  and  his  patient's 
time. 

By  light,  easy  treatment,  large  abscesses  formed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum  will  sometimes  be 
cured,  without  any  necessity  for  meddling  with  the  said 
gut.  But  itmuchmore  frequently  happens,  that  the  in- 
testine, although  it  may  not  have  been  pierced  or  eroded 
by  the  matter,  has  yet  been  so  stripped  or  denuded, 
that  no  consolidation  of  the  sinus  can  be  obtained, 


but  by  a  division  ;  that  is,  by  laying  the  two  canties, 
viz.  that  of  the  abscess  and  that  of  the  intestine,  mtu 
one. 

When  the  intestine  is  found  to  be  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts  by  the  matter,  the  operation  of  di- 
viding it  had  better  (on  many  accounts)  be  performed 
at  the  time  the  abscess  is  first  opened,  than  tic  deferred 

to  a  future  one.     For,  if  it  be  d properly,  it  will  add 

so  little  to  the  pain,  which  the  patient  must  feel  by 
opening  the  abscess,  that  he  will  seldom  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other,  either  with  regard  to 
time  or  sensation  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  deferred  hi  mug 
either  be  in  continual  expectation  of  a  second  cutting, 
or  feel  one  at  a  time  when  he  does  not  expect  it 

The  intention  in  this  operation  is  to  divide  the  intes- 
tine rectum  from  the  verge  of  the  anus  up  ae 
the  top  or  the  hollow  in  which  the  matter  was  torn 
thereby  to  lay  the  two  cavities  of  the  gut  and  ah 
into  one;  and  by  means  of  an  open,  instead  of  a  hol- 
low or  sinuous  sore,   to  obtain  a  firm  and  lasting 
cure. 

For  this  purpose,  the  curved,  probe-pointed  knife, 
with  a  narrow  blade,  is  the  most  useful  and  handy  in- 
strument of  any.  This,  introduced  into  the  sinus, 
while  the  surgeon's  fore-finger  is  in  the  intestine,  wiii 
enable  him  to  divide  all  that  can  ever  require  division  : 
and  that  with  less  pain  to  the  patient,  with  more  fa- 
cility to  the  operator,  as  well  as  with  more  certainty 
and  expedition,  than  any  other  instrument  whatevw. 
If  there  be  no  opening  in  the  intestine,  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  force  will  thrust  the  point  of  the  knife  through, 
and  thereby  make  one :  if  there  be  one  already,  the 
same  point  will  find  and  pass  through  it.  In  either 
case,  it  will  be  received  by  the  finger  in  ano;  will 
thereby  be  prevented  from  deviating;  and  being  brought 
out  by  the  same  finger,  must  necessarily  divide  all  that 
is  between  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  the  verge  of  the 
anus  :  that  is,  must  by  one  simple  incision  (which  is 
made  in  the  smallest  space  of  time  imaginable)  lay 
the  two  cavities  of  the  sinus  and  of  the  intestine  into 
one. 

Authors  make  a  very  formal  distinction  between 
those  cases  in  which  the  intestine  is  pierced  by  the 
matter,  and  those  in  which  it  is  not ;  but  although  this 
distinction  may  be  useful  when  the  different  states  of 
the  disease  are  to  be  described,  yet  in  practice,  when 
the  operation  of  dividing  the  gut  becomes  necessary, 
such  distinction  is  of  no  consequence  at  all :  it  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  degree,  kind,  or  quantity  of  pain 
which  the  patient  is  to  feel ;  the  force  required  to  push 
the  knife  through  the  tender  gut  is  next  to  none,  and 
when  its  point  is  in  the  cavity,  the  cases  are  exactly 
similar.  In  this  statement  every  man  of  experience 
and  discernment  must  agree,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition to  the  operation,  delivered  by  Dr.  "Ribcs,  in 
every  case,  in  which  the  internal  opening  cannot  be 
found  :  a  piece  of  advice  (as  it  seems  to  me)  fully  ad- 
mitting the  occurrence  of  cases  which  could  not  be 
formed  in  the  manner  in  which  he  conceives  all  fistulae 
in  ano  to  be  produced,  viz..  by  the  bursting  of  a  pile, 
and  the  entrance  of  feces  into  the  orifice. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  a  soft  dossil  of  fine 
lint  should  be  introduced  (from  the  rectum)  between 
the  divided  lips  of  the  incision  ;  as  well  to  repress  any 
slight  hemorrhage,  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  reunion 
of  the  said  lips ;  and  the  rest  of  the  sore  should  be 
lightly  dressed  with  the  same.  This  first  dressing 
should  be  permitted  to  continue,  until  a  beginning  sup- 
puration renders  it  loose  enough  to  come  away  easily  ; 
and  all  the  future  ones  should  be  as  light,  soft,  and 
easy  as  possible  ;  consisting  only  of  such  materials  as 
are  likely  to  promote  kindly  and  gradual  suppuration. 
The  sides  of  the  abscess  are  »arge ;  the  incision  must 
necessarily,  for  a  few  days,  be  inflamed  ;  and  the  dis- 
charge will,  for  some  time,  be  discoloured  and  gleet  v  ! 
tins  induration,  and  this  sort  of  discharge,  are  often 
mistaken  for  signs  of  diseased  callosity  and  undis- 
covered sinuses ;  upon  which  presumptions,  escharo- 
tics  are  freely  applied,  and  diligent  search  is  made  for 
new  hollows:  the  former  of  these  most  commonly  in- 
crease both  the  hardness  and  the  gleet ;  and  by  the 
latter  new  sinuses  are  sometimes  really  produced. 
These  occasion  a  repetition  of  cscharotics,  and,  perhaps, 
of  incisions;  by  which  means,  cases  which  at  first, 
and  in  their  own  nature,  were  simple  and  easy  of  cure, 
are  rendered  complex  and  tedious 
To  quit  reasoning,  and  sp.;ak  to  fact  only :   In  the 
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(treat  numbr  <>r  Hum  cases,  w  lurh  must  have  been  in 
..mil,  within  these  ten  or  twelve 
Pott),  thai  I  have  not 

that  has 
her  with 
■i  all  t-hat 

gram  cfpreapt- 

lippou  Hie  casein  which  the  matter  is 
fairly  formed  ,  has  made  Ua  point,  as  it  is  culled;  and 
is  in  10  be  let  out. 
u  in  re  such  point  is,  that  is,  where  the  skin  is  most 

thin.  an. I  Oil   most   palpable,  the  opening 

rtainl)  ought  to  in-  made,  and  always  with  a 

-i  i  nun 'in.  nui  caustic,  as  was  formerly  done. 

When  a  discharge  of  the  matter  by  incision  is  too 

Umc  dell  t«d,il   makes  its  own  way  out, 

b)  bursting  the  external  pans  some*  b 

-  ami  making  a  hole  through 

or  sometimes  by  both. 

in  either  case,  the  discharge  is  made  son*  times  by  one 

in  winch 

the  matter  has  made  Its  escape  bj  one  or  more  open- 
ough  the  skm  only  are  Bailed  Mind 

in  which  i lie  discbarge  has  been  made 
into  the  cavitj  of  the  intestine,  without  any  orifice  in 

11, ,.  skin  &  into  imil  ;  anil   those    which 

iii. ill  through  the  skin  and  into  the 
gin  ar.-  called  complett  fist u 

Thus,  ail  these  cases  are  deemed  fistulous,  when 

hardly  an>  of  them  ever  are  so  ;  and  none  of  them  ne- 

are  Still   mere   abscesses,  which  are 

burst  without  the  help  of  art;  and.  If  taken  proper  and 
care  of,  will  require  no  such  treatment  as  a 
true  li  itula  ma;  ad  in  need  of. 

The  most  frequent  of  all  are  what  are  called  the 
id  thi      '  vplete.    The  method  where- 
by each  of  theae  states  ma)  be  known  is,  by  intro- 
probe  Into  the  sinus  by  the  orifice  In  the  skin, 
while  the  fore-finger  is  within  t lie  rectum:  this  will 
net  an  opportunity  of  knowing  exactly 
tin'  true  sia;«  of  the  case,  with  all  its  circumstances. 

Whether  the  case  be  what  is  called  a  complete  fistula 
or  not,  that  is,  whether  there  be  an  opening  In  the 
hkin  nui  uid  another  in  the  intt  itiue  the 

appearance  to  the  eye  la  much  the  same,  upon  dis- 
ol  the  mailer,  the  external  swelling  subsides, 
and  the  Inflamed  colour  of  toe  skm  disappears;  the 
orifice,  which  at  first  was  sloughy  and  foul,  after  a 
da)  or  two  are  passed,  bi  comes  dean  and  contracts  in 
ut  the  discharge,  b)  fretting  the  pans  about, 
renders  the  pattern  still  uneasy. 

\    i'i  i  kind  ■  lom  proves  sufficient  for 

though  ii  sometimes  does),  the  induration,  In 

mi, mis  ;  ami  if  the  orifice  hap 

part  of  the  matter  lodges, 
am!  is  discharged  i>n  Intervals,  or  may  be  pressed  out 
b\  the  fingers  of  an  examiner.  The  disease,  in  this 
m  lie.  is  ma  Mry  painful ;  but  it  is  troublesome,  nasty, 
is.ve:  the  continual  discharge  of  a  thin  kind 
of  thud  from  it  creates  heat,  and  causes  excoriation  in 
the  |iaris  above  ;  it  daubs  the  linen  <>!  the  patient ;  and 
is,  at  tunes,  very  fetid  ;  the  orifice  also  sometimes  con- 
iiihcicnt  tor  the  discharge;  and 
the  lodgement  of  the  matter  then  occasions  fresh  dis- 
turbance. 

The  means  of  cure  proposed  and  practised  by  our 
ancestors  were  three,  viz,  caustic,  ligature,  and  inci- 

t'he  intention  in  each  of  these  is  the  same,  viz.  to 
form  one  cavil)  of  the  sums  and  intestines  by  laying 
the  latter.    The  first  two  are  now  com- 
pletely, ami  most  properly,  exploded. 
Hitherto  we  have  considered  ih:  disease  either  as  an 
from  which  the  matter  has  been  let  out  by  an 
made  b)  a  surgeon  ;  or  from  which  the  con- 
i  discharged  b)  one  single  orifice,  form- 
ed bj  the  bursting  of  the  skin  somewhere  about  the 
fundament.     Let   us  now  take  notice  of  it,  when,  in- 

■  b  opening,  there  are  several. 

the  case  general!]  happens  when  the 
quantit)  ol  matter  collected  has  been  large,  the  uiuam- 
maUon  of  considerable  extent,  the  adipose  membrane 
'er\  s.,.  skin  worn  very  linn 

circumstance  of  no  real  conse- 
nt  from  being  misunderstood,  or  not 
attended  to,  is  made  one  of  additional  terror 
I  -L 


to  the  patient,  and  additional  alarm  to  the  inexperienced 
practitioner ;  for  it  is  taught,  and  frequently  believed, 
that  each  of  these  orifices  is  an  outlet  from,  or  leads  to, 
a  distinct  sinus,  or  hollow  :  whereas,  in  truth,  the  case 
is  most  commonly  quite  otherwise;  all  these  openings 
are  only  so  many  distinct  burstings  of  the  skin 
ing  the  matter;  and  do  all,  be  they  few  or  many,  lead 
and  open  immediately  into  the  one  single  cavity  of  the 
abscess  :  they  neither  indicate,  nor  lead  to,  nor  are 
caused  by,  distinct  sinuses  ;  nor  would  the  appearance 
of  twenty  of  them  (if  possible)  necessarily  imply  more 
than  one  general  hollow. 

If  this  account  be  a  true  one,  it  will  follow,  that  the 
treatment  of  this  kind  of  case  ought  to  be  very  little, 
if  at  all,  different  from  that  of  the  preceding;  and  that 
all  that  can  be  necessary  to  be  done,  must  be  to  divide 
each  of  these  orifices  in  such  manner  as  to  make  one 
cavity  of  the  whole.  This  the  probe-knife  will  easily 
and  expeditiously  do;  and  afterward,  if  the  sore,  or 
more  properly  its  edges,  should  make  a  very  ragged, 
uneven  appearance,  the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of 
such  irregular  angular  parts  will  answer  ill  the  pur- 
poses of  making  room  for  the  application  of  dressings, 
and  Ibr  producing  a  smooth  even  cicatrix after  the  sore 
shall  be  healed. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  matter  has  been  re- 
cently let  out,  and  the  internal  parts  are  not  only  in  a 
crude  undigested  state,  but  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
collapse  and  approach  each  other,  the  inside  of  such 
cavity  will  appear  large ;  and  if  a  probe  be  pushed 
with  any  degree  offeree,  it  will  pass  in  more  than  one 
direction  into  the  cellular  membrane  by  the  side  of  the 
rectum.  But  let  not  the  unexperienced  practitioner  be 
alarmed  at  this,  and  immediately  fancy  that  there  are 
so  many  distinct  sinuses;  neither  let  him,  if  he  be  of  a 
more  hardy  disposition,  go  to  work  immediately  with 
his  director,  knife,  or  scissors  :  let  him  enlarge  the  ex- 
ternal wound  by  making  his  incision  freely  ;  let  him 
lay  all  the  separate  orifices  open  into  that  cavity  ;  let 
him  divide  the  intestine  lengthwise  by  means  of  his 
finger  in  ano;  let  him  dress  lightly  and  easily;  let  him 
pay  proper  attention  to  the  habit  of  the  patient  ;  and 
wait  and  see  what  a  few  days,  under  such  conduct, 
will  produce.  By  this  he  will  frequently  find,  that  the 
large  cavity  of  the  abscess  will  become  small  and 
clean;  that  the  induration  round  about  will  gradually 
lessen  ;  that  the  probe  will  not  pass  in  that  manner  into 
the  cellular  membrane  ;  and,  consequently,  that  his 
fears  of  a  multiplicity  of  sinuses  were  groundless.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  sore  be  crammed  or  dressed  with 
Irritating  or  escharotic  medicines,  all  the  appearances 
will  be  different :  the  hardness  will  increase,  the  lips  of 
the  wound  will  be  inverted,  the  cavity  of  the  sore  will 
remain  large,  crude,  and  foul;  the  discharge  will  be 
thin,  gleety,  and  discoloured;  the  patient  will  be  un- 
easy and  feverish ;  and,  if  no  new  cavities  are  formed 
by  the  irritation  of  parts  and  confinement  of  matter,  yet 
the  original  one  will  have  no  opportunity  of  contracting 
itself,  and  may  very  possibly  become  truly  fistulous. 

Sometimes  the  matter  of  an  abscess,  "formed  juxta 
anum,  instead  of  making  its  way  out  through  the  skin 
externally  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or  in  the  but- 
tock, pierces  through  the  intestine  only.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula. 

In  this  case,  after  the  discharge  has  been  made,  the 
greater  part  of  the  tumefaction  subsides,  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  easier.  If  this  does  not  produce  a  cure, 
which  sometimes  though  very  seldom  happens,  some 
small  degree  of  induration  generally  remains  in  the 
place  where  the  original  tumour  was;  upon  pressure 
on  this  hardness,  a  small  discharge  of  matter  is  fre- 
quently made  peranum;  and  sometimes  the  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  into  that  of  the  in- 
testine may  very  palpably  be  felt  and  clearly  heard ; 
the  stools,  particularly  if  hard,  and  requiring  (one  to 
be  expelled,  are  sometimes  smeared  with  matter;  and 
although  the  patient,  by  the  bursting  of  the  abscess,  is 
relieved  from  the  acute  pain  which  the  collection  occa- 
sioned, yet  he  is  seldom  perfectly  free  from  a  dull  kind 
of  uneasiness,  especially  if  he  sits  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  in  one  posture.  The  real  difference  be- 
tween this  kind  of  case  and  that  in  which  there  is  an 
externa!  opening  (with  regard  to  method  of  cure),  is 
very'  immaterial ;  for  an  external  opening  must  be 
made,  and  then  all  difference  ceases.  In  this,  as  in  the 
former,  no  cure  can  reasonably  be  expected  until  the 
cavity  of  the  absco3s  and  that  of  the  rectum  are  made 
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one ;  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
we  have  an  orifice  at  or  near  the  verge  of  the  anus,  by 
which  we  are  immediately  enabled  to  perform  that  ne- 
cessary operation;  in  the  other,  we  must  make  one. 

We  come  now  to  that  state  of  the  disease,  which 
may  truly  anil  properly  be  called  fistulous.  This  is 
generally  defined,  sinus  angustus,  caUosus,  profun- 
dus: acri  same  diffiuens :  or,  as  Dionis  translates  it, 
"  Un  ulcere  prqfond,  et  caverneux,  dont  Ventrie  est 
etroite,  et  lefiond  plus  large ;  avec  issue  d'un  pus  acre 
et  virulent;  et  accompag-rie  de  callosite's." 

Various  causes  may  produce  or  concur  in  producing 
such  a  state  of  the  parts  concerned  as  will  constitute  a 
fistula,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  that  is,  a  deep 
hollow  sore,  or  sinus;  all  parts  of  which  are  so  hard- 
ened or  so  diseased,  as  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
being  healed  while  in  that  state ;  and  from  which  a 
frequent  or  daily  discharge  is  made,  of  thin  discoloured 
6anies,  or  fluid. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which 
are  the  effect  of  neglect,  distempered  habit,  or  bad  ma- 
nagement, and  which  may  be  called,  without  any  great 
impropriety,  local  diseases ;  and  those  which  are  the 
consequence  of  disorders  whose  origin  and  seat  are 
not  in  the  immediate  sinus  or  fistula,  but  in  parts  more 
or  less  distant,  and  which,  therefore,  are  not  local  com- 
plaints. 

The  natures  and  characters  of  these  are  obviously 
different  by  description ;  but  they  are  still  more  so  in 
their  most  frequent  event;  the  former  being  generally 
curable  by  proper  treatment,  the  latter  frequently  not 
so  by  any  means  whatever. 

Under  the  former  are  reckoned  all  such  cases  as 
were  originally  mere  collections  of  matter  within  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  rectum,  or  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  said  gut ;  but  which,  by  being 
long  neglected,  grossly  managed,  or  by  happening  in 
habits  which  were  disordered,  and  for  which  disorders 
no  proper  remedies  were  administered,  suffer  such  al- 
teration, avid  get  into  such  state,  as  to  deserve  the 
appellation  of  fistula. 

Under  the  latter  are  comprised  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  has  its  origin  and  first  state  in  the 
higher  and  more  distant  parts  of  the  pelvis,  about  the 
os  sacrum,  lower  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  parts  ad- 
jacent thereto;  and  are  either  strumous,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  long  and  much  distemperate  habits  ;  or  the 
effect  of,  or  combined  with,  other  distempers,  local  or 
general ;  such  as  a  diseased  neck  of  the  bladder  or 
prostate  gland,  or  urethra,  &c.  <fcc.  &c. 

Among  the  very  low  people,  who  are  brought  into 
hospitals,  we  frequently  meet  with  cases  of  the  for- 
mer kind  :  cases  which,  at  first,  were  mere  simple  ab- 
so sses ;  but  which,  from  uncleanliness,  from  intem- 
perance, negligence,  and  distempered  constitutions, 
become  such  kind  of  sores  as  may  be  called  fistulous. 

In  these  the  art  of  surgery  is  undoubtedly,  in  some 
measure,  and  at  some  time,  necessary  ;  but  it  very  sel- 
dom is  the  first  or  principal  lountain  from  whence  re- 
lief is  to  be  sought :  the  general  effects  of  intemperance, 
debauchery,  and  diseases  of  the  habit  Sre  first  to  be 
corrected  and  removed,  before  surgery  can,  with  pro- 
priety, or  with  reasonable  prospects  of  advantage,  be 
made  use  of. 

The  surgery  required  in  these  cases,  consists  in  lay- 
ing open  and  dividing  the  sinus  or  sinuses,  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  may  be  no  possible  lodgement  for 
matter,  and  that  such  cavities  may  be  fairly  opened 
lengthwise  into  that  of  the  intestine  rectuni:  if  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  these  hollows  are  hard,  and  do  not  yield 
good  matter,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  more  espe- 
cially where  attempts  have  been  made  to  cure  by  inject- 
ing astringent  liquors,  such  parts  si  ould  be  lightly 
scratched  or  scarified  with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  lan- 
cet, but  not  dressed  with  escharotics;  and  if,  either 
from  the  multiplicity  of  external  orifices,  or  from  the 
loose,  flabby,  hardened,  or  inverted  state  of  the  lips  and 
edges  of  the  wound  near  to  the  fundament,  it  seems  very 
improbable  that  they  can  be  got  into  such  a  state  as  to 
heal  smoothly  and  evenly,  such  portions  of  them  should 
be  cut  off  as  may  just  serve  that  purpose.  The  dress- 
ings should  be  soft,  easy,  and  light ;  and  the  whole  in- 
tent of  them  to  produce  such  suppuration  as  may  soften 
the  parts  and  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  healing. 

If  a  loose  fungous  kind  of  flesh  has  taken  possession 
of  the  inside  of  the  sinus  (a  thing  much  talked  of  and 
very  seldom  met  with),  a  slight  touch  of  the  lunar  caus- 


tic will  reduce  it  sooner,  and  with  better  effect  on  th« 
sore,  than  any  other  escharotic  whatever. 

Modem  writers  also  speak  of  a  smooth  adventitious 
membrane,  which  is  found  to  line  old  fistula,  and  fre- 
quently to  binder  the  success  of  the  opei 
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a  complication  which  would  undoubtedly  justify  the 
recourse  to  measures  tor  (he  extirpation  of  such  mem 
brane.  But  1  ought  to  mention  my  own  belief,  that  a 
case  hindered  from  getting  well  by  tins  cause  is  viry 
omparison  with  others,  in  winch  the  cure  li 
prevented  by  the  matter  being  still  more  or  less  con- 
fined, and  not  having  as  free  an  outlet  as  circumstances 
demand. 

The  method  and  medicines  by  which  the  habit  of 
the  patient  was  corrected,  must  be  continued  (at  least 
in  some  degree)  through  the  whole  cure;  and  all  the 
excesses  and  irregularities  which  may  have  contributed 
to  injure  it  must  be  avoided. 

By  these  means,  cases  which  at  first  have  a  most 
disagreeable  and  formidable  aspect  are  frequently 
brought  into  such  state  as  to  give  very  little  trouble 
in  the  healing. 

If  the  bad  state  of  the  soro  arises  merely  from  its 
having  been  crammed,  irritated,  and  eroded,  the  me- 
thod of  obtaining  relief  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  need 
recital. 

A  patient  who  has  been  so  treated  has  generally 
some  degree  of  fever ;  has  a  pulse  which  is  too  hard, 
and  too  quick;  is  thirsty,  and  does  not  get  his  due 
quantity  of  natural  rest.  A  sore  which  has  been  so 
dressed,  has  generally  a  considerable  degree  of  inflam- 
matory hardness  round  about ;  the  lips  and  edges  of  it 
are  found  full,  inflamed,  and  sometimes  inverted;  the 
whole  verge  of  the  anus  is  swollen  ;  the  hemorrhoidal 
vessels  are  loaded;  the  discharge  from  the  sore  is  lar^e, 
thin,  and  discoloured ;  and  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum  participates  in  the  inflammatory  irritation,  pro- 
ducing pain,  bearing  down,  tenesmus,  &c.  Contraria 
contrariisis  never  more  true  than  in  this  instance :  r  tie 
painful,  uneasy  state  of  the  sore  and  of  the  rectum  is 
the  great  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  both  general  and 
particular ;  and  the  first  intention  must  be  to  al'er  that 
state.  All  escharotics  must  be  thrown  out  and  dis- 
used ;  and  in  lieu  of  them,  a  soft  digestive  should  be 
substituted,  in  such  manner  as  not  to  cause  any  disten- 
tion, or  to  give  any  uneasiness  from  quantity ;  over 
which  a  poultice  should  be  applied :  these  dressings 
should  be  renewed  twice  a  day ;  and  the  patient  should 
be  enjoined  absolute  rest.  At  the  same  time,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  general  disturbance  which 
the  former  treatment  may  have  created.  Blood  should 
be  drawn  off  from  the  sanguine;  the  feverish  heat 
should  be  calmed  by  proper  medicines ;  the  lan- 
guid and  low  should  be  assisted  with  the  bark  and  cor- 
dials ;  and  ease  in  the  part  must,  at  all  events,  be  ob- 
tained by  the  injection  of  anodyne  clysters  of  starch 
and  opium. 

If  the  sinus  has  not  yet  been  laid  open,  and  the  bad 
state  of  parts  is  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of 
tents  imbued  with  escharotics,  or  by  the  injection  of 
astringent  liquors  (ihe  one  for  the  destruction  of  cal- 
losity, the  other  for  the  drying  up  gleet  and  humidity), 
no  operation  of  any  kind  should  be  attempted  until 
both  the  patient  and  the  parts  are  easy,  cool,  and  quiet ; 
cataplasms,  clysters,  rest,  and  proper  medicines  'must 
procure  this ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  sinus,  and  (if  necessary)  of  re- 
moving a  small  portion  of  the  ragged  edges,  may  be 
executed,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  attended  with 
success.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  operation  be  per- 
formed while  the  parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
the  pain  will  be  great,  the  sore  for  several  days  very 
troublesome,  and  the  cure  prolonged  or  retarded,  in- 
stead of  being  expedited. 

Abscesses  and  collections  of  diseased  fluids  are  fre- 
quently formed  about  the  lumbar  vertebra,  under  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  near  to  the  os  sacrum ;  in  which 
cases,  the  said  bones  are  sometimes  carious,  or  other- 
wise diseased.  These  sometimes  form  sinuses,  which 
run  down  by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  and  burst  near  to 
the  fundament. 

,  .Jhe  'reatment  of  such  sores  and  sinuses  can  have 
lttle  influence  on  the  remote  situation  where  the  col- 
lection of  matter  is  originally  formed.-(See  Lumbar 
Abscess.) 
Fistulous  sores,  sinuses,  and  indurations  about  the 
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anon,  whirl)  an  consequences  of  diseases  of  the  neck 
wider  and  urethra,  called  Astute  hi  in-nineo, 
eparate  and   particular  consideration.— (See 

\  I    »y(  in  ago   M.  Rota   published  a  critique  on 
0 .:s  invariably  give 

to  Pott's  met I  of  operating  lor  the  fistula  in  ano. 

i  peculiarity  in  the  ranch  plan,  on  which  be 

unqualified  praise,  eonaiatfl  In  the  use  of  a 

director  called  a  gorget,  winch  is  usuallj  made 

wood,  and  Intended  to  be  Introduced  within 

concavity  turned  towards  the  fis- 

t ni  ■      \  iteel  Inflexible  director,  slight!]  pointed  and 

without  a  cul-de-sac.  is  then  pasted  through  the  fistula 

till  the  point  cornea contact  with  the  wooden  gor- 

get  \  long,  narrow,  stiarp-pomted,  straight  bistoury 
is  now  introduced  along  the  groove  of  the  steel  di- 

till  its  | n  meeta  the  groove  of  the  ebony  gor- 

Btting  upon  which  all  the  parts  are  divided 
which  lie  between  the  internal  opening  of  the  fistula 
and  the  anus,    it  nun  I  his  method,  that 

to  make  a  director  pass  at  once 
tula  into  the  rectum.    This  is  acknow- 
.  Bicherand,  who  adds,  that  in  this  circum- 
atance  the  poinl  of  the  director  may  be  forced  into  the 
rectum  without  lessening  the  chance  of  the  success  of 
wrg.  t. .'(,  p.  463, 464,  id.it. 
i  i    VVh)  thru  dors  it  matter  so  much  that  the  surgeon 
sometim  rectum  with  the  point  of  his 

curved   bistourj  I    Surely  Hi  s  is  as  good  an  instru- 
i"  the  puncture  as  the  pointed  director. 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  flexible  silver  director 
l.elv  to  follow  the  track  of  the  fistula  into  the 
rectum  than  an  unbending  iron  instrument.    1  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  awkwardri  the  otter  wooden 

director:  the  finger  ol  thesurgeoncanalwaysdotheofitee 
of  ail  such  contrivances  with  greater  safety  and  conve- 
M.  Roux  also  censures  us  lor  not  cramming 
id  with  charpie;  for  he  is  not  content  with 
..."         .   ..   r.     .'.  See  Parol- 

296,  i '.)  His  country- 
man Pouteau,  however,  knew  better  long  ago:  for  he 
has  expressed  b  iviction  e>i  the  inutility  of 

•ramming  the  wound  v>  ith  dressings  to  Its  very  bottom 
after  the  third  day,  when  superficial  dressings,  and  the 
p  new  a  of  tin-in  as  often  as  cleanliness  requires,  will 
be  fully  sufficient. 

Forinfl  rmadon  relative  to  former  opinions  concerning 

fistula  in  ano,  refei  toCelsus;  Heister's  Surgery ;  Le. 

pits,    Sharpens  Operations ;   La  Faye's 

Uionit.    II  Baity  De  Fistula.-Jni  felicitercu- 

randa,inHalleriI)isp  CAi'r.4,463.    J.L.Petit,  Traiti 

!,  p.  113.    Petit  is  tm  advocate  for 

w  early  opening,  like  Pott,  and  all  the  best  v>ri- 

•  \ii  disease.  In  Kirkland's  Medical  Surgery, 
vol.  2.  nun/  In  found  (in  account  of  the  opinions  and 

of  many  former  celebrated  practitioners.    The 
in  practical  remarks  are  cunt, mini  in  Pott's 
,>ii  the  Fistula  in  .'Inn,  in  which  In  /ins  offered 
also  mi  i  u  i  th  nt  critique  mi  some  opinions  of  /.<  Uran, 
v< ,  inn!  (  In  srtiti  n.      The  ri  ader  mm/  also  cun- 
suit  with  adoantage  Sabatier's  Midecine  Opiratoire,  t. 
2.     ./.  Hoxoship,  Practical  Obs.  on  tin:  Diseases  of  the 
I. mm    intestines,  Ac  chap,  fj,  ed.  3,  J.ond.  1824.     T. 
It  hately,  Cases  of  Polypi,  trc,  irith  an  appendix  de- 
instrument  for  the  fistula  in  ano, 
05,    ./.  r.   Oetzman,   lx  Fistula  Jini, 
4(o.  Jm«,  1812    Richerand,  .Yusograpkie  Ckir.  t.  3, 
;■    Hi'..  ,\ ,    Hit.   I.     Roux,  Voyage  fait   a  Londres 
en  1814,  on  Parallile  it  la  Chirurgii  '.Inert,,, 

i  i  .I'm,...  1815     CaUir 
fiodil  run  ,  t    1,  />  470.    S 
Chirurgitche  Versiche,  A.  2,  Aber  die  Unterbindung 
Idarmfisttbi,  p.  1.  131,  8oo,    NUrnberg,  1818. 
Hung,  .\r.,  dtr  Cwmethoden  der  After- 
Id   j.  b.   1,  »•.   259.     T.  Ribes,  Re- 
a  de  V  Orifice  interne  de  la  Fis- 
tule  de  VJnmt,  n  sur  Us  parties  dan*  Vipaisseur  des- 
quelle*  ces  uldrtt  out  leur  siige.      See   Quarterly 
Johth    of  Foreign  Medicine,  Wo.  8.     Fr.  Reitinger, 
Durst  ell  a  iii,'  tin  rfahren*  die  Ma 

fi-til.  :u  unterhin,len,)iC.,8ro.  jfugsb.  1816.  Into  the 
consideration  of  these  plans  of  curing  fistula  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  ligature  through  them  and  lying  them, 
J  hare  not  judged  it  advisable  to  enter,  because  every 

•  this  kind  is  most  justly  banished  from  the 
practice  of  surgery  in  this  country. 
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ANTS,    PROI.APPl'S    OF. 

Prolapsus  ani,  technically  called  also  exania,  or  ar- 
choptosis.  In  this  case  the  rectum  protrudes  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  at  the  anus,  either  from  mere  relaxation 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  bowel,  or  from  a  real 
displacement  and  inversion  of  its  upper  portion,  which 
presents  itself  as  an  external  tumour.  The  first  form 
of  the  disease  is  that  which  is  most  common.  The 
inner  coat  of  the  rectum  being  connected  to  the  mus- 
Bular  by  a  very  loose  elastic  cellular  substance,  natu- 
rally forms  several  folds,  the  use  of  which  is  to  let 
this  bowel  dilate  sufficiently  for  the  retention  of  the 
excrement.  The  swelling  occasioned  by  the  protrusion 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  rectum,  or  by  the  actual  dis- 
placement of  the  greater  part  of  this  bowel,  is  subject 
to  considerable  variety  in  respect  to  length  and  thick- 
ness ;  when  small  resembling  a  mere  ring  ;  when  large 
and  reaching  far  downwards,  having  an  oblong  globu- 
lar form.  The  tumour  sometimes  admits  of  reduc- 
tion with  ease ;  sometimes  it  cannot  be  returned  with- 
out difficulty.  The  disease  occurs  in  persons  of  all 
ages;  but  it  is  most  common  in  infants  and  elderly 
subjects.  Such  examples  as  are  combined  with  thick- 
ening and  relaxation  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  rectum, 
internal  hemorrhoids,  or  other  tumours,  are  sometimes 
attended  with  a  copious  discharge  from  the  anus,  and 
from  the  prolapsed  bowel,  of  a  serous  and  mucous 
fluid  mixed  with  blood.  The  disease  may  originate 
from  various  causes : 

1 .  From  circumstances  tending  to  relax  and  weaken 
the  parts  which  retain  the  rectum  or  its  inner  mem- 
brane in  its  situation. 

2.  From  various  kinds  of  irritation  and  pressure  on 
the  bowel  itself,  having  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
powers  by  which  it  is  liable  to  be  forced  outwards. 

3.  From  any  disease  or  irritation  in  the  adjacent 

id  affecting  the  rectum  sympathetically. 
Hence,  a  prolapsus  ani  may  be  caused  by  long  habit- 
ual crying,  and  great  exertions  of  the  voice  ;  violent 
coughing;  sitting  long  at  stool;  hard  dry  feces,  and 
much  straining  to  void  them;  obstinate  diarrhoea  in 
infants,  kept  up  by  dentition  ;  dysentery  ;  chronic  te- 
nesmus ;  various  diseases  of  the  rectum  itself;  the 
abuse  of  aloeiic  medicines  and  emollient  clysters  ;  he- 
morrhoids ;  excrescences  and  thickenings  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  rectum;  difficulty  of  making  water; 
the  efforts  of  parturition;  the  stone  in  the  bladder; 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  and  levatores  ani;  and  pro- 
lapsus vagina;. 

Considering  the  degree  of  the  disease,  and  the  occa- 
sional closeness  of  the  stricture,  the  symptoms  are 
sometimes  mild,  the  rectum  generally  bearing  pressure, 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  other  kinds  of  irritation  better 
than  any  other  bowel.  But.  the  urgency  and  danger 
of  a  prolapsus  ani  are  greater  when  the  swelling  is 
large,  recent,  and  conjoineu  with  violent  pain,  inflam- 
mation, and  febrile  symptoms.  When  complicated 
with  strangulation,  the  consequences  may  be  a  stop- 
page of  the  feces,  severe  pain,  swelling,  inflammation, 
and  even  gangrene  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
fn  short,  all  the  evils  may  arise  which  attend  strangu 
lated  hernia.  The  prognosis,  therefore,  varies  according 
to  the  different  degree,  species,  cause,  and  complica- 
tion of  the  disease.  The  recent,  small,  moveable  pro- 
lapsus ani,  the  cause  of  which  admits  of  being  at  once 
removed,  may  be  effectually  and  radically  cured.  It 
should  always  be  recollected,  however,  tbat  when  once 
the  rectum  has  been  affected  with  prolapsus,  a  ten- 
dency to  protrusion  from  any  slight  occasional  cause 
generally  remains.  The  habitual  prolapsus,  which 
has  existed  lor  years,  and  comes  on  whenever  the  pa- 
tient goes  to  stool,  is  the  case  which  is  most  difficult 
of  relief. 

The  treatment  of  prolapsus  ani  embraces  three  prin 
cipal  indications : 

1 .  The  speedy  reduction  of  the  prolapsed  part. 

2.  The  retention  of  the  reduced  bowel . 

3.  The  removal  and  avoidance  of  the  causes  by 
which  the  disease  is  induced. 

In  general,  when  the  case  is  recent  and  the  tumour 
not  of  immoderate  size,  the  reduction  may  be  accom- 
plished with  tolerable  ease,  by  putting  the  patient  in  a 
suitable  posture,  with  the  buttocks  raised  and  the  tho- 
rax depressed,  and  by  making  gentle  and  skilful  pres- 
sure either  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  fingers. 
When  difficulty  is  experienced,  the  patient,  if  young  or 
robust,  may  be  bled,  and  the  part  be  fomented.    The 
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stines  may  also  be  emptied  by  mean 
unirritating  clyster,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  oleum 
riclni  should  be  exhibited.  In  the  habitual  prolapsus 
am  the  patient  himself  is  generally  accustomed  to  re- 
duce the  part,  or  ii  cues  up  of  itself  when  he  1 
When,  however,  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are 
Urgent,  the  part  ought  on  no  account  to  be  irritated 
by  repeated  atl  action.    The  practitioner 

should  rather  have  recourse  to  I  ristic  plan, 

especial]  filiations,  or  cold  washes,  and 

the  exhibition  of  the  oleum  ricini ;  and  whin  the 
swelling  has  been  lessened  the  reduction  ma- 
attempted.  When  the  reduction  is  prevented  by  a 
spasmodic  resistance,  the  use  of  an  anodyne  poultice 
or  fomentations,  a  clyster  of  the  same  quality,  the 
warm  bath,  and  the  internal  use  of  opium,  arc  the 
best  means.  Should  the  complaint  not  give  way  to 
a  id  tne  symptoms  become  more 
and  more  pressing,  the  particular  situation  of  the  stric- 
ture should  be  examined  with  a  probe,  and  divided 
either  with  a  knife  and  director  or  with  a  concealed 
bistoury.     Some  writers  speak  of  the  emplo; 

mu  am;  but  on  accountof  the  globular  form 
of  the  disease,  it  must  be   difficult  ot    application. 
■  recorded  in  which  the  protruded  part,  either 
in  the  state  of  gangrene  or  of  chronic  hardness,  thick- 
ening, and  elongation,  has   been  removed  with  a  knife 
or  ligature.— (See   Cheselden's    Anatiinu,.   Sc.    1741; 
.  Historic!  Sedis  prociduce,  resectionefeliciter 
sanatee,   Kilon,   1779;  Wkately,  in  Med.  Tracts  and 
Vb.  16.) 

However,  I  should  apprehend  that  in  the  circum- 
stance of  gangrene,  the  measures  best  calculated  lor 
stopping  its  course,  detaching  the  sloughs,  and  keep- 
tog  up  the  patient's  strength,  must  always  be  more 
prudent  than  such  an  operation. 

The  reduction  having  been  effected,  it  is  proper  to 
introduce  the  fore-linger  up  the  rectum  in  order  to  as- 
certain that  no  intussusception  exists  above  the  anus 
Within  the  sphincter.  The  bowel  is  then  to  be  kept  in 
Its  place  by  quietude  and  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
if  there  lie  a  great  tendency  to  relapse  it  will  be  proper 
i  the  fundament  a  piece  of  sponge  or  com- 
presses supported  with  the  T  bandage.  Hut  if  such 
means  should  not  answer,  and  an  habitual  prolapsus 
ani  should  recur  again  and  again,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent  when  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  or  its 
causes  have  long  remained  unremoved,  the  apparatus 
described  by  Mr.  Gooch  may  be  tried  with  more  hope 
IS.— (fihir.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  150,  edit.  17'.)'2.) 
Others  have  used  perforated  balls  of  ivory.  Callisen 
found  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  within  the 
rectum,  fastened  to  a  silver  probe,  give  effectual  sup- 
port. In  Fiance,  instruments  made  of  elastic  gum 
have  been  employed  with  advantage  for  supporting  the 
rectum. — {Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  444,  ed.  4.) 

On  account  of  the  elasticity  and  unirritating  quality 
of  this  substance,  I  conceive  it  is  better  calculated 
than  any  other  material  for  the  construction  of  such 
instruments.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  all 
bodies  in  the  rectum  create  serious  annoyance. 
In  the  female  sex,  a  vaginal  pessary,  rather  prominent 
behind,  usually  landers  the  recurrence  of  a  prolapsus 
ani. 

The  late  Mr.  Hey  published  some  highly  interesting 
remarks  on  the  cure  of  the  procidentia  ani  in  adults. 
In  one  gentleman  the  disease  took  place  whenever  he 
had  a  stool,  and  continued  for  some  hours,  the  gut  gra- 
dually retiring,  and  at  last  disappearing,  until  he  had 
occasion  to  go  to  the  privy  again.  After  each  stool,  he 
used  to  place  himself  in  a  chair,  and  obtain  a  little  re- 
lief by  making  pressure  on  the  prolapsed  part ;  and  he 
then  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed,  where  the  mi  s- 
tine  by  degrees  regained  its  natural  situation.  \\  bile 
the  bowel  was  down  there  was  a  copious  discharge 
from  it  of  a  thin  mucous  fluid  blended  wil 
When  the  part  was  up.  the  anus  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin,  pendulous  flap  of  integuments,  ge- 
nerally hanging  down  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  Around  the  anus  there  were  also  several  Bofi 
tubercles  of  a  bluish  colour,  situated  at  the  basis  and  at 
the  inner  pan  of  the  pendulous  flap.  These  were  evi- 
dently formed  by  the  extremity  of  the  rectum.  The 
patient,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  these  habit- 
ual attacks  of  prolapsus  ani,  had  been  afflicted  for  se- 
veral vears  with  pain  after  each  stool,  protuberances  at 
the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  and  discharge  of  blood 


and  ntUCUS.     Tor  these  complaints  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  who  gave  him  an  ointment  to  be  applied  aftel 
soapj  pills  b  and  recoro 

i;  use  of  a  clyster  a  little  before  the  time  of 
going  to  stool.  The  latter  remedy,  however,  could  not 
be  adopted,  and  no  material  benefit  was  derived  from 
the  others.    Some  years  afterward,  when  Mr.  He)  wit 

,    the  fori  going  symp s tinned  ;  Inaddi- 

mcii  there  was  Hie  grievance  ol  the  prolan. 

sits,  which  came  on  at  every  tune  ot  going  to  BtOOl, 
and  lasted  for  several  hours.  This  ill 
at  first  advised  the  patient  to  wash  the  prolapsed  pari 
with  a  lotion  composed  of  an  infusion  of  oak-bark, 
lime-water, and  spirit  of  wine,  and  keeping  on  the  in 
mour  compresses,  wet    With  this  fluid,  and   supported 

by  thcT  bandage.    The  disease,  however,  we 
Btinatetobe  cured  by  this  treatment.    NorcouldMr. 

]I<\  succeed  in  reducing  the  bowel  when  it  came  down, 

"  Although  (says  he)  the  prolapsed  part  of  the  intestine 

consisted  of  the  whole  interior  extremity  of  the  rec- 
tum, and  was  of  considerable  bulk,  yet  the  hn] 

nil  did  not  arise  from  the  Stricture  of  the 
sphincter  ani ;  tor  I  could  introduce  my  finger  wall 
ease  during  the  procidentia;  but  it  seemed  to  arise 
from  the  relaxed  stale  of  the   lowest   pari  of  tin   integ. 

tine  and  of  the  cellular  membrane  which  connects  it 
with  the  surrounding  parts.  My  attempt  proved  vain 
as  to  its  immediate  object,  yet  it  suggested  an  idea 
which  led  to  a  perfect  cure  of  this  obstinate  disorder 
The  relaxed  state  of  the  part  which  came  down  at 
every  evacuation,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  stricture 
in  the  sphincter  ani,  satisfied  me  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  afford  any  effectual  relief  to  my  patient  unless 
I  could  bring  about  a  more  firm  adhesion  to  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  membrane,  and  increase  the  proper 
action  of  the  sphincter.  Nothing  seemed  so  likely  to 
effect  these  purposes  as  the  removal  of  the  i« 
flap  and  the  other  protuberances  which  surrounded  the 
anus."  This  operation  was  performed  on  the  l.ltti  of 
November.  On  the  15th  the  gut  protruded  and  did 
not  gradually  retire  as  it  used  to  do.  Mr.  Hey  at 
tempted  to  procure  ease  by  means  of  opiates  and  fo- 
mentations, and  avoided  immediately  trying  to  reduce 
the  prolapsed  part.  However,  the  prolapsus  ronti 
nued  so  long  that  the  appearance  of  the  part  began  to 
alter,  and  therefore,  on  the  16th  he  made  an  attempt  at 
reduction,  and  succeeded  with  great  ease.  However, 
as  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  hypogastrium  was  still 
complained  of,  the  patient  was  bled  in  the  evening, 
and  gently  purged  with  the  oleum  ricini.  These  means 
gave  relief;  but  as  some  pain  to  the  belly  yet  continued, 
an  opiate  was  given.  A  low  diet,  linseed  tea,  lac 
i,  <fcc.  were  ordered,  and  a  little  of  the  oleum 
ricini  every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  with  an 
ter  a  stool  had  been  procured.  "By  proceed- 
ing in  this  manner  tor  some  days,  regular  stools  were 
procured  without  any  permanent  inconvenience.  My 
patient  recovered  very  well,  and  was  freed  from  this 
distressing  complaint,  which  had  afflicted  hirn  so  many 
years.— (See  Hey's Pract.  Obs.  p.  438, Ac.  ed.'Z.) 

This  and  some  other  cases  which  this  gentleman 
has   related,  convincingly  exemplify  the  nea 
paying  attention  to  the  removal  of  excrescem 
morrhoids,  and  other  tumours,  situated  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani ;  for  un 
less  this  object  be  accomplished,  the  disease  irta 
every  other  treatment.     Mr.  Howship  prelers  the  liga- 
ture  for  the  extirpation  of  the  protuberances;   but 
heartily  commends  the  principle  of  the  treatment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Hey.-  (Pract.  Obs.  on  Diseases  q)  th 

p.  163,  ed.  3.)     An  elderly  gi 
whom  I  know,  was  troubled  for  many  years  with  a 
prolapsus  ani,  which  used  to  come  on  severe 

u ■times  at  the  privy,  and  sometimes  on  other 
occasions.  Several  of  the  first  surgeons  were  con- 
sulted,  who  failed  in  affording  permanent  benefit,  be- 
onuited  to  extirpate  some  hemorrhoidal  ex- 
■-,  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum; 
lor,  when  these  were  afterward  removed, the  prolapsus 
ani  entirely  disappeared. 

Dupu)  1 1  that  the  excision  of  piles,  which 

so  often  accompany  prolapsus  ani,  commonly  prevented 
the  return  of  the  latter  complaint,  was  led  to  cutoff 
more  or  less  considerable  portions  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  rectum.  However,  as  to  one  case  a  pro- 
fuse hemorrhage  took  place,  and,  in  another,  a  tedious 
suppuration,  he  has  subsequently  adopted  the  plan  of 
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removing  a  certain  number  of  I  beprojei  linn  folds,  winch 

ace  to  the 
sold  oi  them  with  liga- 
I 

nil  iii.-ir  Hut  side.    This  prac- 

,i .■  late  .Mr.  Hey. 

Dupuytren,  in  b  away  the 

t,  only  i 
■UuaCthi  ire  removed.    A  woman 

■hi  was  In  the  upright  posture,  the  swelling 

r ;  n  hin- 

.  and  continuallj  di» 
i  blood  and  mucus.    Dupuytren  removed  five 
or  six  ni  the  pi  from  without  inwards. 

more  than  twenty  BtOOlS 

it  six  days  without  one ;  on  the 

.  and  the 

I  des  Sciences  M  d.  No. 

nl  is  the  removal 

ire  known  to  have 

a  tendon  at.    In  infants,  a 

fresh  protrusion  of  the  rectum  may  sometimes  be  pre- 

tnaking  them  sit  on  a  high  close-stool,  with 

j  down.    Every  thin 

to  cause   either  diarrhoea  or  cosHveness  should  be 

r,  there  is 

■ mi  i  b  ■  obviated 

in  the  mildest  means.    For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Hey  used 
lali  an  ounce  of  the  oleum  ricini,  which 
la  tn  be  i  orevei 

as  circumstances  may  require.    The  same  practitioner 
sometimes  also  employed,  in  addition  to  this  medicine, 

uid  a  large 
of  the  relaxed  intestine 
is  iii  be  restored  by  the 

made  witli  on  ol  oak  bark,  alum,  and  vine- 

car.    In  one  obstinate  case,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hey, 
following  lotion  lbr  wa  bing  I  b 
pari  duriri  I  o  advised 

ation  to  the  am  i  rals,  bj  meansof 

ii  thick  compress,  supported  by  the  T  band 
Aquas  calcis  slmplicis  tbij.    Cort.  quercus  contus.  -  iv. 
i.  [nfusum  per  b  Ids  sp.  vini 

Iv,  It.  lotto.— (See  Jlnfs  Pract.  Obs.  p.  442, 

Irritability  of  the  rectum  nuq  be  les  sene  I  with  opium. 

The  intussusception  of  the  higher  part  of  the  bowel, 
especially  of  the  colon,  or  ccBcum,  causing  a  protrusion 
ai  the  anus,  is  always  incurable,  as  it  is  not  in  the 

power  ni'  an  in  rectifj  I 

ordinary  cases  prove,  however,  thai  large  p 

Itinal  canal  thus  mvri ti 

voided,  ami  the  patieni  See  Intussuscep- 

tion.) 

:  us  to  Mr.  Travers,  when  an  artificial  anus  is 
apsus,  the  case  very   r 

ring  Tnjurii  s  of  i'u  Intestines,  p.  374.) 
tl  writers  have  been  mo  much  in  the  habit  of 
confounding  together  prolapsus  am  and  intussu 
In  the  latter  d  i  (alien  into  the 

supposing,  that  the  whole  of  the  rectum  be- 
■  ion  of  die 
and  levatores  ani,and  thai  it  then  draws  after 
of  the  Intestinal  canal.    But  they  ought 
^deceived  by  the  Btrangtilatio 
sometime  -  o  scurs  under  such  circumstances,  and  \\  hich 
obstacle  In  the  way  of  the  re- 
placed pan.  but  even  Bometim 
on  mortification.    Besides,  the  connexions  of  the  rec- 
tum Willi  ,,'  n1(.  ceU 

luiar  Bubstance,  which  surrounds  it. 'ami  the  at 
ol  this  intestine  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  urinary 
render  the  above  origin  of  the  complaint  im- 
8uch  an  explanation  could  only  be 

rotruslons  of  the  rectum  which 

i     ler.    It  could  not  applj  to 

certain  cases,  in  which  the  everted  intestine  presents 

1  enormous  tumour.    Fabricius 

pendente  met  with  ,-  w  of  tllt, 

rectum,  where  the  tumour  was  as  long  as  the  forearm 

I 

is  the  description  of  a  tumour  of  this 

■urt.  which  was  two  hat  long,  and  occurred  in  a 


woman  from  parturition.  Nor  Is  a  more  satisfactory 
i:med  for  these  cases,  by  supposing,  that  they 
originate  from  a  relaxation  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
rectum,  and  its  separation  from  the  muscular  one.  We 
are  not  authorized  to  imagine,  that  such  a  separation 
can  lake  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  nor  so  suddenly 
rise  to  the  phenomena  sometimes  remarked 
lease. 
Accurate  observations  long  ago  removed  all  doubt 
upon  tins  subject.  In  the  Memoires  tie  I'Acad  mie  de 
Chirurgie,  t.  11,  ed.in  \1m<>.  is  an  account  of  a  pre- 
tended prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  which,  after  death, 
was  discovered  to  be  an  eversion  of  the  ccecum,  the 
greater  part  of  the  colon  being  found  at  the  lower  end 
of  i  lus  intestine,  and  most  of  the  rectum  at  its  upper 
part.  This  eversion  began  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  eleven  inches  from  the  anus,  and  terminated  about 
five  or  six  from  this  opening,  the  tumour  formed  by 
I  ig  been  reduced  some  time  before  the 
child's  death.  It  was  impossible  to  diaw  back  the 
everted  part,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesions  which  it 
had  contracted.  Another  dissection  evinced  the  same 
fact.  A  child,  having  suffered  very  acute  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  aller  receiving  a  blow,  had  a  prolapsus  of 
intestine  through  the  anus,  about  six  or  seven  inches 
long.  This  was  taken  for  a  prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 
After  death,  the  termination  of  the  protruded  bowel 
■\  a  l  found  lo  be  the  ccecum,  which  had  passed  through 
the  colon  and  rectum. — (See  Intussusception.) 
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ANUS   ARTIFICIAL. 

This  signifies  an  accidental  opening  in  the  parietcs  of 
the  abdomen,  to  which  opening  some  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  lends,  and  through  winch  the  feces  are, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  discharged. 

An  artificial  anus  is  always  preceded  by  an  injury  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  either  a  penetrating  wound  of  the 
abdomen,  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  and  the  bursting  of 
an  abseess  externally;  an  operation,  in  which  the  pre- 
ternatural opening  is  purposely  made,  with  the  view  of 
saving  life,  in  particular  cases  of  imperforate  anus; 
an  accidental  wound  of  the  gut  in  the  operation  for 
hernia;  or,  lastly,  and  most  commonly,  mortification 
of  the  bowel,  the  effect  of  the  violence  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  strangulation  of  the  part.  AlMhese 
cases  are  farther  divisible  into  such  as  are  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube; 
and  into  those  which  are  not  accompanied  with  any 

of  substance. 
Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  injury  which  the  bowel 
has  sustained,  one  thing  here  invariably  happens,  viz. 

ion  of  the  two  divided  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  parietes  cf  the 
abdomen.  This  occurrence,  which  has  the  most  salu- 
tary effect  in  preventing  extravasation  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  produced 
by  inflammation,  which  precedes  gangrene,  and  follows 
wounds.— (See  CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desaidt,  t.  2,  p.  352— 

When,  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  case  is  not  re- 
he  usual  means,  or  when  the  necessary  ope- 
ration has  not  been  practised  in  time,  the  protruded 
bowel  sloughs  ;  the  adjoining  part  of  it  adheres  to  the 
neck  ol  the  hernial  sac  ;  and  the  gangrenous  mischief 
spreads  from  within  outwards.  If  the  patient  live  long 
enough,  and  an  incision  in  the  tumour  be  not  now 
practised,  one  or  more  openings  soon  form  in  the  in- 
l<  gumente,  and.  through  these  apertures,  the  feces  are 
discharged  until  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  gives  a 
freer  vent  to  the  excrement.  But  when  an  incision  is 
made,  the  feces  are  more  readily  discharged,  and,  as 
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Mr.  Travers  has  related,  this  is  sometimes  the  best 
mode  of  relief. 

"  In  tlie  ordinary  situation  of  hernia  (as  this  gentle- 
man has  correctly  explained),  the  portions  "t  intestine 
embraced  by  the  stricture  occupy  a  position  nearly 
parallel.  Their  contiguous  sides  mutually  adhere;  in 
the  remainder  of  their  circumference  they  adhere  to 
the  peritoneum,  lining  or  forming  the  stricture.  The 
existing  adhesion  of  the  contiguous  sides,  strengthened 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  in  contact,  ensures  a  par- 
tial continuity  upon  the  separation  of  the  sphacelated 
part.  The  line  of  separation  is  the  line  of  stricture.  It 
commences  on  that  side  of  the  gut  w  tiicli  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  stricture.  As  the  separation  advances, 
the  opposite  adhering  sides  may  perhaps  recede  some- 
what, and  a  little  enlarge  the  angle  of  union.  But  it 
is  ever  afterward  an  angle ;  and,  where  the  perito- 
neum is  deficient,  the  canal  is  simply  covered  in  by 
granulations  from  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pa- 
rietes,  coalescing  with  those  of  the  external  or  cellular 
surface  of  the  peritoneum." — (On  the  Process  of  Na- 
ture in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  p.  360.) 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  few  surgeons  have  enter- 
tained sufficiently  accurate  ideas  of  the  changes  which 
happen  around  the  wounded  or  mortified  portion  of  in- 
testine, when  an  artificial  anus  is  produced  ;  and, 
though  Desault's  account  was  excellent,  as  far  as  it 
went,  it  was  not  until  the  year  1809,  when  Scarpa  pub- 
lished his  valuable  work  on  Hernia,  that  the  whole 
process  of  nature  on  such  occasions  was  completely 
elucidated.  The  hernial  sac  (says  he)  does  not  always 
partake  of  gangrene  with  the  viscera  contained  in  a 
henna,  and  even  when  it  does  slough,  since  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  parts  happens  on  the  outside  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  there  almost  always  remains  in  this 
situation  a  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  per- 
fectly sound.  It  may  he  said,  therefore,  thai  m  all 
cases,  immediately  alter  the  detachment  of  the  morti- 
fied intestine,  whether  it  happen  within  or  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ring,  the  two  orifices  of  the  gut  are  en- 
veloped in  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  which,  soon 
becoming  adherent  to  them  by  the  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, serves  for  a  certain  time  to  direct  the  feces  to- 
wards the  external  wound,  and  to  prevent  their  effu- 
sion in  the  abdomen.  In  proportion  as  the  outer  wound 
diminishes,  the  external  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac  also  contracts  ;  but,  that  part  which  embraces 
the  orifices  of  the  intestine  gradually  becomes  larger, 
and  at  length  forms  a  kind  of  membranous,  funnel- 
shn;)iil,  i uli  /mediate  cavity,  which  makes  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel.  How- 
ever, according  to  Scarpa's  investigation,  this  adhesion 
of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  round  the  two  orifices  of 
the  gut,  does  not  hinder  the  latter  from  gradually  quitting 
the  ring,  and  becoming  more  and  more  deeply  placed 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  base  of  the  above- 
described  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity  corres- 
ponds to  the  bowel,  and  its  apex  tends  towards  the 
wound  or  fistula. 

But  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  are 
some  other  circumstances,  which  every  surgeon  should 
well  understand,  and  his  ignorance  of  them  would  not 
he  excusable,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  been, 
like  the  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity,  forming 
the  communication  between  the  two  orifices  of  the 
bowel,  only  a  discovery  of  recent  date  ;  for  they  were 
fully  explained  many  years  ago.  I  here  allude  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  two  portions  of  the  bowel,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  the  direction  of  their  orifices,  the 
angle  or  ridge  between  them,  and  the  difference  in  their 
diameters.  The  first  of  these  circumstances,  viz.  the 
position  of  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel,  was  correctly 
described  by  Morand,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Travers,  who  represents  them  as  occupying 
a  position  nearly  parallel,  and  cites  an  interesting  ob- 
servation recorded  by  Pipelet.  The  patient  was  a  wo- 
man, 56  years  old ;  the  loop  of  spoiled  gut  was  from 
five  to  six  inches  long ;  the  contents  of  the  bowel  were 
discharged  through  the  wound  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  an  artificial  anus  was  established.  Some  acci- 
dental obstruction  occurred  ;  a  purgative  was  given, 
which  operated  in  the  natural  way  ;  and,  in  fifteen 
days,  the  wound  was  healed.  She  lived  in  perfect 
health  to  the  age  of  82,  when  she  died  of  a  disease  not 
connected  with  this  malady.  Pipelet  examined  the 
body,  and  lias  given  a  figure  representing  the  union. 


The  line  of  the  intestine  formed  an  acute  angle,  where 
it  adhered  to  the  peritoneum,  opposite  to  the  crural  arch 
The  cylinder  is  evidentlj  much  contracted,  Pipeld 
particularlj  dwells  upon  the  angular  position  and  con- 
striction Of  the  tube  at  the  point  of  union.  The  lower 
continuation  of  the  intestinal  tube  was  also  remarked 
to  be  more  contracted  than   the  upper  portion  ;  ;,  ,-,.. 

ce  correal)  referred,  bj  Air.  Travers,  to  the 

uudilated  state  of  the  howels,  situated  between  the 
artificial  and  the  natural  anus.— (See  Mem.  de  I' Acad. 
de  (\'i,r.  t.  ■!,  p.  164  ;  nnd  Travers  on  1  minus  of  the 
Intestines,  p.  364.)  The  two  ends  of  the  bowel,  aa 
Scarpa  has  observed,  are  always  found  lying  in  a  more 
or  less  parallel  manner  by  the  side  of  each  other ,  the 
upper,  with  its  orifice  open,  and  directed  towards  the 
external  wound  by  the  feces,  which  issue  from  it, 
while  the  lower,  which  gives  passage  to  nothing,  be- 
comes less  capacious,  and  is  retracted  farther  into  the 
abdomen.  Hence,  the  breach  in  the  intestinal  tana]  is 
never  repaired  by  the  orifices  of  the  upper  and  lowet 
portions  of  the  bowels  reuniting,  coalescing,  and  run- 
ning, as  it  were,  into  each  other.  Indeed,  they  meet  at 
a  very  acute  angle ;  the  axis  of  one  does  not  corres- 
pond to  that  of  the  other;  and  their  orifices  never  lie 
exactly  opposite  each  other.  It  is  in  short  by  means 
of  the  funnel-shaped  cavity,  formed  by  the  remains  of 
the  hernial  sac,  that  the  two  parts  of  the  bowel  com- 
municate, and  the  feces,  in  order  to  get  from  the  upper 
into  the  lower  continuation  of  the  intestine,  must  first 
pass  it:  a  semicircular  track  through  that  funnel-shaped 
cavity;  there  being  between  the  orifices  of  the  bowel, 
directly  opposite  to  the  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  intestine  and  that  of  the  funnel-shaped 
membrane,  a  considerable  projection,  or  jutting  angle, 
forming  a  material  additional  obstacle  to  the  direct 
passage  of  the  feces  from  the  upper  into  the  linn  r  por- 
tion of  the  intestinal  tube. — (Scarpa  suW  Ernie  Me- 
morie,  Nat.  Chirurgiche,  Milano,  1809.) 

Desault,  after  noticing  the  efficiency  of  the  adhesions, 
between  the  injured  part  of  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of 
the  opening  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  in  prevent- 
ing extravasation,  remarks,  that  if  such  adhesions  were 
entire,  the  abdominal  parietes  would  form  a  substitute 
for  the  portion  of  the  canal  which  has  been  destroyed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  would  continue  to  pass 
as  usual  towards  the  anus,  if  the  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine, separated  and  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
did  not  form  such  an  acute  angle  as  obstructs  the  pas- 
sage of  the  intestinal  matter.  The  more  acute  this 
angle  is,  the  greater  is  the  obstruction  ;  when  the  two 
parts  of  the  bowel  he  nearly  parallel,  the  entrance  into 
the  lower  portion  of  the  canal  is  completely  prevented; 
but,  if  they  meet  at  a  right  angle,  then  more  or  less  of 
the  contents  of  the  upper  portion  may  be  transmitted 
into  the  lower.  The  first  disposition  chiefly  happens, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  has 
been  destroyed,  or  when  the  tube  has  been  completely 
divided ;  while  the  second  posture  is  principally  re- 
marked in  ail  cases  where  the  injury  has  been"  less 
extensive.  And  it  is  plain,  that  the  possibility  of  a 
cure  depends  materially  on  the  kind  of  angle  at 
which  the  two  portions  of  bowel  meet,  and  that  the 
projection  of  the  internal  frasnum,  or  jutting  membra- 
nous ridge  between  the  two  orifices,  is  always  a 
greater  or  less  obstacle  to  the  cure. 

With  respect  to  the  diminution  which  occurs  in  the 
diameter  of  the  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  between 
the  artificial  opening  and  the  natural  anus,  Desault 
admits  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  but  entnjelj 
dissents  from  such  authors  as  have  spoken  of  the 
change  as  sometimes  proceeding  so  far,  that  an  oblite- 
ration of  that  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  the  con- 
sequence. The  mucus  secreted  within  it  suffices  for 
preventing  this  obliteration  ;  a  secretion  which,  in 
these  cases,  is  copious,  and  is  partly  voided  from  the 
rectum  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.  And  if  any  far- 
ther proof  were  needed,  that  the  bowels  between  the 
artificial  and  natural  anus  remain  pervious,  it  is  fur- 
nished by  the  fact,  that  in  cases  of  artificial  anus,  the 
lower  continuation  of  the  tube  frequently  becomes  in- 
verted, and  protrudes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of 
obliteration  above  spoken  of,  has  never  been  demon- 
strated by  dissection ;  it  was  not  observed  by  Lecat,  in 
the  examination  of  the  body  of  a  person,  who  died 
twelve  years  after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  passage 
of  feces  per  anu?n;  nor  was  it  found  to  exist  bv  De- 
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Mult.  wv  i  patient  who  died  of ^marasmus 

,-,-l-|)i. -ii,  in  coi  '    »'  artificial  anus, 

immumcated  with  the  ileum,  and  had  lasted 
■..I.  2,  /).  354-356; 

However  proper  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus 
,  ,  ,    patient  a   ire  de- 
ii  trrasl  be  eonfeaaed  that  the 
.   ii  afflicting  and  disgusting  in- 
firmity,   i  d  irued;  thoughthe  leces 
which  .i                       from  not  having  been  so  long 
nol  be  no  fetid  as  those 
wim-h  are  evacuated  In  the  ordinary  way.    As  the 
ran)  to  the  excrement,  ia  noti  n- 

dued  wnii  the  ''"'  low"    .., 

,  particular,  it  is  not  furnished 

with  anj  Bphincter  capable  of  contracting  and  relaxing 

iccaston  requites,  the  feces  are  continually 

without  anj  knowledge  of  the  circumstance 

on  the  part  of  the  patient    Hei  .mlystate 

parta  aroond  the  external  opening;  and  their 

frequent  lungons  state.    Some  persons  in 

..,,.„  the  iiumberof  thoeewhose  histories 

odd*  use  of  ■  metal  box,  in  which  their 

ii  was  received     &  I  i  the  case 

of  an  officer,  who  was  wounded  In  the  belly,  and  who 

I  made  for  the 

purpose.    Dlonla  mentions  a  similar  case. 

\i  iscatJ  al  n  comi ated  to  the  Academy  of  Snr- 

biator)  of  a  woun  '  d  m  i  I,  In  whom  an  artifi- 

,;uenccofa  wound  in  the 

the  right  bypochondrium.    Hisexcre- 

i  i  m  a  mi  box,  fastened  to  him 

red  a  leaden  cannula,  to 

a  was  accommo 

is  nol  the  only  inconvenience  of  an 

mus.    Persona  have  been  known  to  be  quite 

ted  by  the  afflic and  even  ultimately  to  die 

of  it.    This  is  liable  to  happen,  when- 

op  ned  verj  high  up.ao  that 

the  aliment  escapes  before  chyliflcation  is  co 

and  the  nutritious  pari  of  the  food  has  been  taken  up 

bj  the  lacteala.    in  this  circumstance,  the  patient  be- 

,<.  and  Rometimes  perishes,  as  Deaaull 

i  mi;  ;    and  examples  of 

which  are  also  recorded  by  Holn  and  Le  Blanc.    In 

mutter  voided  has  little 

sourish,     hi  all  instances,  the 

e   there   is 

iphlnctar.    Bui   when  the  opening  only 

interests  the  lower  eonvnini :ons  of  the  ileum,  or.  what 

it   «  hen  Ii  has  occurred  in  the  large  in- 

,    i  tnger  Is  less  serioua,  and  patients  in  tins 

state  are  often  noticed  performing  all  their  functions 

,  |,  n nil  tin   exceptii f  colic,  to  which 

rhoj  are  "  :'"1'  :ls  ""'.v  did 

present  disease,    in  such 

examples!  Hie  matter  voided  is  more  fetid,  Us  discharge 

ifckly  its   introduction  into  the 

and  n  la  retained  for  a  longer  time. 

Mam  patients  afflicted  with   an  arlilletal  anus  void 

i  al  all   from  the   rectum:  but  occasionally,  a 

.  which  is   the   mucous  secre- 

Mi  of  the  large  Intestines  nearest  to 
the  anus.  I  inler  certain  circumstances,  the  quantity 
of  He-  mucos  discharged  is  more  copious. — {Desault, 

ioai  une\  ons  occurrence  to  which  persons  with 
an  artificial  anus  are  exposed,  is  a  prolapsus  of  the 

•  Miliar  to  what   sometimes   happens  through 

the  aim-,  with  reaped  to  the  rectum.    The  descent  of 
imetltues  simple,  only  affecting  a  portion 
of  the  Inteatin  d 

(in  other  Occasions  the  Complain!  is  double,  the  bowel 
both  above  and  belovi    I  being  prolapsed, 

i  ent  of  the  mtestme  forms  a  tumour,  the  dimen- 
ily  in  different  subjects. 
When  the  protrusion  is  caused  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  the  feces  are  voided  at  the  extre- 
in  in  of  the  tumour,  and  when  the  swelling  consists 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel,  the  excrement  is 
evacuated  at  the  base  of  the  prolapsed  part.  B>  ob- 
serving i  n  when  the  tumour  is  double.it 
.  know  to  which  end  of  the  intestinal  canal 

■  I ruled   portion  belongs.      Tins   consequence 

of  an  artificial  arlous,  because  it  greatly 

i  the  Inconvenience  which  the  patient  suffers. 

tumour  is  exquisitely  sensible;  and 


occasionally,  when  theeversion  of  the  intestine  is  con- 
siderable, a  strangulation  is  produced,  winch  puis  the 
patient's  life  in  danger. 

I  apprehend  no  well-informed  surgeon  of  the  pre- 
■  in  doubt  that  formerly  the  frequency  of  arti- 
ficial ani  after  hernia  was  seriously  increased  by  the 
absurd  measures  sometimes  adopted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  them ;  and  as  Mr.  Travers  has 
rightly  observed,  the  cases  reported  by  the  old  surgeons, 
if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  this  :  "  that  the  canal 
had  been  very  generally  restored.when  the  artificial  anus 
was  reckoned  upon  as  inevitable,  and  that  where  an  offi- 
itude  had  been  at  work  to  prevent  it,  showing 
itself  in  an  active  interference  with  the  arrangements 
of  nature,  the  case  has  terminated  in  artificial  anus ; 
so  that  the  event  either  way  has  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  the  surgeon.  The  fear  of  doing  too  little,  or 
loo  much,  applies  only  to  the  pernicious  customs  of  di- 
lating the  stricture,  displacing,  amputating,  and  sew- 
ing the  intestine  ;  the  general  adoption  of  which  prac- 
iicn  fully  accounts  to  my  mind  for  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial am,  which  are  the  sequela?  of  hernia."— (Op.  at. 
P-  367.)  .      .  ,_ 

The  treatment  of  an  artificial  anus  is  either  pallia- 
tive or  radical.  The  first  consists  in  obviating  the  ha- 
bitual uncleanliness  produced  by  the  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  the  intestinal  matter,  and  in  relieving  such 
bad  symptoms  as  may  arise  from  the  disorder. 

The  first  indication  is  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of 
silver  or  tin  machines,  which  are  either  kept  applied 
to  the  external  opening  by  means  of  a  spring,  or  form 
receptacles  placed  more  or  less  oft"  the  artificial  anus, 
from  which  the  intestinal  matter  is  transmitted  through 
a  tube,  kept  constantly  in  the  opening.  In  general, 
savs  Desault,  as  elastic  gum  is  supple,  light,  and  ca- 
pable of  taking  any  shape,  it  is  the  best  material  for 
the  construction  of  such  instruments,  which,  however, 
rarely  answer  their  purpose  completely,  and  always 
give  the  patient  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

As  for  the  second  indication,  Richter,  with  the  view 
of  hindering  the  too  quick  escape  of  the  intestinal  mat- 
ter, and  the  death  of  the  patient  from  this  cause,  pro- 
posed covering  the  opening  for  a  certain  time  with  a 
piece  of  sponge,  supported  by  an  elastic  bandage  or 
truss.  But  Loeffler  found  this  method  objectionable, 
as  it  was  apt  to  bring  on  colic,  constipation,  and  an 
excoriated  state  of  the  skin. 
When  the  outer  opening  is  disposed  to  contract  too 
much,  and  inconveniences  arise  from  this  change,  Sa- 
batier  is  an  advocate  for  preventing  such  closure  by 
means  of  a  tent,  or  skein  of  silk,  introduced  into  the 
aperture,  and  changed  very  often  for  the  sake  of  clean- 
liness ;  while  others  prefer  a  ring  of  ivory  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  the  irritation  produced  by  the  matter  im- 
bibed by  this  sort  of  tent,  and  in  particular  the  liability 
of  the  bowel  to  protrude,  and  be  strangulated  in  the 
opening  of  the  ivory  ring,  are  found  strong  objections 
to  these  practices;  and  according  to  Desault,  the  sponge 
employed  by  Richter  also  occasions  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
coriation by  the  irritation  of  the  fluid  which  is  lodged 
in  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  hindering  a  protrusion  of  the 
gut,  of  keeping  the  opening  sufficiency  pervious,  of 
relieving  any  uneasiness  and  tenesmus,  of  hindering 
the  intestinal  matter  from  escaping  in  the  intervals  of 
dressing,  and  confining  it  long  enough  for  the  adequate 
nourishment  of  the  patient,  Desault  preferred  a  linen 
tent  or  stopper  covered  by  a  pad  of  charpie,  compresses, 
and  a  tight  bandage.  At  first,  says  he,  the  patient 
ne  uneasiness  from  this  plan,  and  slight  colics 
may  be  the  consequence  of  it :  but,  by  degrees,  the 
parts  become  habituated  to  their  new  state,  and  every 
thing  goes  on  well.  With  respect  to  the  employment 
of  tents  and  plugs  with  the  views  above  indicated,  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  practice  can  rarely  be  advisa- 
ble ;  and  that  any  necessity  for  it  may  be  obviated  by 
attention  to  diet,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  laxa- 
tive medicines  and  clysters,  as  will  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed. When  the  gut  protrudes,  its  reduction  is  to  be 
effected  in  the  same  way  as  a  common  prolapsus  ani ; 
is  difficulty  will  occur  when  the  protruded 
part  is  inflamed,  thickened,  and  of  considerable  size. 
Indeed  surgeons  have  usually  regarded  the  reduction 
as  impracticable  in  these  circumstances  :  but  accord- 
ing to  Desault  this  is  not  the  case,  as  compression  with 
a  bandage,  kept  up  for  some  days,  will  succeed.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  leave  a  sufficient  opening 
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for  the  passage  of  the  feces.  Whatever  may  be  the 
size  of  the  protrusion.  Desaull  argues,  thai  it  should 
be  the  invariable  rule  of  the  surgeon  to  endeavour  to 
return  the  part  by  (he  means  here  suggested. — (See 
Oatores  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2.  p.  361 ,  >\  c.) 

The  radical  cure  is  what  is  next  to  be  considered. 
The  business  of  ihesnrgcoiiistoiirevc.il.  ifpo 
formation  of  au artificial  anus;  hut  when  thi 
occurred,  and  particularly,  wlien  the  wholeor  the  greater 
part  of  the  stools  is  discharged  in  this  way,  no  attempt 
must  be  made  to  stop  up  the  opening  without  a  great 
deal  of  -omuderation  ;  for  any  eflbrl  of  this  kind, 
made  under  circumstances  which  do  not  justify  it, 
may  be  the  means  of  exposing  the  patient's  life  to  the 
most  alarming  danger.  Sometimes,  indeed,  without 
any  inter!  m  the  outward  opening 

contracts,  and  the  issue  of  the  intestinal  matter  being 
is  are  excited  ;  and  the 
same  consequences  may  be  produced  by  any  swelling 
and  enlargement  of  the  projecting  ridge,  situated  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  bowel.  In  two  cases 
Puy  found  this  swelling  take  place  in  such  a  degree, 
that  the  patients  fell  victims  to  the  complete  stoppage 
of  the  intestinal  contents.  The  symptoms  which  arise 
are  then  similar  to  those  which  happen  in  strangu- 
lated hernia.  Hoin,  Le  Blanc,  and  Sabatienr  also  cite 
instances,  in  which  the  patients  lost  their  lives  by  gan- 
grene, brought  on  by  tins  species  of  strangulation. — 
{Desault,  vol.  tit.  p.  360.) 

There  is  a  period  (says  Mr.  Travers),  at  which  the 
function  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal,  with  a  little 
assistance,  may  be  restored.  The  natural  order  of 
events  connected  with  this  recovery  lias  been  mis- 
taken and  inverted.  Practitioners  have  closed  the 
wound  instead  of  conducting  the  matter  by  purga- 
tives and  clysters  into  the  large  intestines.  Now,  the 
wound  will  never  fail  to  heal,  when  the  matter  reco- 
vers its  accustomed  route;  but  this  condition  cannot 
be  reversed.  The  restoration  is  safest  when  most 
gradual ;  when  there  is  evidence  of  an  existing  sym- 
pathy between  the  repair  of  structure  and  the  return 
of  function.  According  to  the  same  gentleman,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  well-timed  exhibition  of 
a  single  purgative  might  often  prove  effectual.  "II" 
the  food  is  rapid  and  little  changed  in  its  passage,  it 
should  be  pultaceous  and  nutritive,  and  given  in  mode- 
rate quantity  at  short  intervals ;  while  injections  of 
the  same  kind  should  be  administered  at  least  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  retained  as  long  as  possible." 
i  that  by  such  means  patients  may  be  nou- 
rished for  many  weeks.  If  the  discharge  is  sparing, 
and  does  not  readily  escape,  he  recommends  an  occa- 
sional purgative  in  less  than  ordinary  quantity.  He 
disapproves  of  other  medicines,  especially  stimulants, 
and  all  such  food  as  is  difficult  of  digestion,  giving  a 
general  preference  to  animal  food  in  a  gelatinous  form. 
He  bestows  just  praise  on  strict  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and,  in  opposition  to  Desault  and  Sabatier,  con- 
demns the  employment  of  tents  and  sponges.— (Op. 
cit.  p.  371.  373.) 

Numerous  cases  on  record  furnish  abundance  of 
proof,  tltat  the  feces,  after  being  voided  for  several 
months  from  tile  wound  produced  by  the  operation  for 
hernia,  frequently  resume  their  natural  course.  Facts 
of  this  kind,  which  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mon when  the  intestine  is  without  loss  of  substance, 
are  no',  very  rare  even  when  more  or  less  of  the  bowel 
has  been  destroyed  by  gangrene  ;  and  many  illustra- 
tions of  this  remark  may  be  found  in  the  wriiings  of 
De  la  Peyronie,  Louis,  Petit,  Pott,  Le  Dran,  &c.  The 
greater  number  of  these  instances  of  success,  as  al- 
ready stated,  were  the  result  of  the  most  simple,  un- 
officious  treatment,  or  rather  of  the  undisturbed,  and 
very  little  assisted,  efforts  of  nature. 

In  the  radical  cure  of  ati  artificial  anus,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  general  indications  laid  down  by  Desault : 

1 .  To  reduce  the  gut  w  hen  it  protrudes  and  is  everted. 

2.  To  prevent  the  issue  of  the  feces  from  the  wound, 
so  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  pass  on  towards  the 
rectum,  at  the  same  time  that  the  healing  of  the  exter- 
nal opening  is  to  be  promoted.  3.  To  obviate  any  in- 
ternal impediments  to  the  passage  of  the  matter  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

How  the  first  of  these  objects  is  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  case  of  greatest  difficulty,  that  is,  when  the  pari- 
ctes  of  the  bowel  are  thickened,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained.   Experience  proves,  says  Desault,  tb-at  the 


second  indication  cannot  ^»e  fulfilled  by  means  of  su- 
tures.   The  best  thing  for  this  purpose  lie  n 
to  be  the  linen  stopper,  a  meant 

(or  preventing  the  protrusion  of  the  bowel,    Here  It 
answers  i  'i  of  hindering  such  a  protru- 

sion, ami  liliihj:  up  the  fistulous  opening,  so 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  lend  towards  the  anus.    De- 
sault aruues  that  the  surgeon  med  m.i  in'  apprehsn- 
Blve  of  the  teni  doing  harm  bj  keeping  the  wound 
[inn  healing.     The  first  aim,  he  says,  shouii 
determine  the  feces  to  take  their  natural  route;  and 
when  this  has  been  done  by  closing  the  extei 
inL\  the  tent  may  be  removed,  and  this  opening  will 
spontaneously  close. 

However,  when  the  internal  impediment  isti 
it  must  be  overcome  ere  such  treatrn 
cessfttL  According  to  Desault,  the  most  frequent  im- 
pediment here  alluded  to,  is  Hie  angle  formed  bj  tin: 
two  portions  of  the  intestine,  and  it  must  be  enlarged, 
and  rendered  less  acute,  in  order  that  the  feci  9  may 
continue  their  route.  This  desirable  change  he  re- 
commends to  be  effected  by  introducing  long  dossils  of 
charpie  into  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel,  and  I 
altering  their  direction  so  as  to  bring  it  into  one  same 
straight  line.  When  the  dilatation  is  sufficii 
the  inner  angle  or  ridge  is  effaced,  the  long  dossils 
need  not  be  continued.  The  linen  tent,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  not  introducing  it  too  deeply,  lest  it  obstruct 
the  course  of  the  feces  itself,  will  then  suffice.  \\  In  n 
tins  plan  is  skilfully  managed,  Desault  says,  there 
u  ill  be  a  great  chance  of  its  succeeding,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effect  will  be  denoted  by  a  rumbling  in  the  bow- 
els, an<l  frequently  by  slight  colics.  At  first  wind  is 
discharged  from  the  rectum,  and  soon  afterward, the 
feces  begin  to  come  away.  On  the  contrary,  il  tiny 
should  not  pass  with  facility,  the  colic  be  violent,  and 
an  accumulation  happen  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  tent  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
other  cause  of  obstruction  be  considered,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, removed. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  365,  A  c.) 

In  the  preceding  columns,  I  have  given  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  impediment  made  to  the  passage  of 
the  feces  into  the  lower  orifice  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
by  the  projecting  septum  or  ridge  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  bowel,  and  the  matter  having  to  traverse 
the  funnel-shaped  membranous  cavity  in  quite  a  semi- 
circular track.  A  representation  of  this  septum  may 
be  seen  in  Scarpa's  work,  tab.  'J,  fig.  I,  and  also  in  the 
sixth  plate  of  Mr.  Traver's  Inquiry.  In  one  example 
in  which  this  septum  was  plainly  visible  in  the  wound, 
Dupuytren  introduced  into  the  orifice  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  bowel  a  curved  needle,  and  passing  it  through 
the  projecting  septum,  brought  it  out  again  through 
the  orifice  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  gut.  Thus  he 
in  luded  a  considerable  part  of  the  septum  in  a  liga- 
ture, which  was  daily  made  thicker  with  a  view  of 
first  exciting  inflammation  in  the  two  layers  of  this 
septum,  and  thus  ensuring  their  adhesion  together, 
and  Ins  next  plan  consisted  in  making  a  division 
through  the  part  embraced  by  the  ligature,  whereby 
the  passage  for  the  feces  into  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowel  was  made  quite  free.  But  as  the  section  made 
by  the  ligature  was  too  superficial,  Dupuytren  com- 
pleted the  division  of  the  septum  with  a  knife;  but 
peritonitis  and  the  death  of  the  patient  ensued.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Breschet,  the  ligature  also  proved  in- 
effectual, because  its  operation  was  so  slow,  that  adhe- 
sions and  cicatrization  took  place  behind  it  as  fast  as  it 
made  its  way  through  the  rest  of  the  septum.  Hence, 
the  expectation  that  the  feces  would  sufficiently  pass 
through  the  aperture  made  by  the  ligature  was  not 
realized  ;  and  in  one  case  quoted  by  Breschet,  though 
some  amendment  followed  the  operation,  still  the  cure 
was  far  from  being  accomplished,  as  only  some  of  the 
feces  passed  out  of  the  natural  anus,  while  the  remain-  ■ 
ing  and  greater  part  of  them  still  came  through  the  fis- 
tula.—(See  Graefe's  Journ.  b.  2,  p.  300.)  In  anothei 
case,  Dupuytren  tried  to  render  the  layers  of  the  sep- 
tum adherent  by  compressing  them  between  the  blades 
cf  a  pair  of  forceps  of  particular  construction,  and  af- 
terward he  effected  the  division  of  the  part  by  augment- 
ing the  compression  by  meansof  a  screw  traversing  the 
handles  of  the  instrument.  In  a  case  which  followed  the 
operation  for  bubonocele,  attended  with  mortification  of 
the  bowel,  Dupuytren  began  with  d.iating  the  outer  open- 
ing with  a  bistoury,  and  after  asceitainiiigtheposMiou  of 
the  septum,  between  the  two  orifices  of  the  bowel,  he  in- 
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I  one  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps  into  each 

it  with  the 

instrument  situated  externally 

to  the  ridge  or  septum,  he  covered  with  charple  and  a 

i  on  wu  soon  followed  by 

■  ■■inipl. tints  which 

the  belly.    They 

neni  became  li 

i i    : 

1 1.  i  i 
istrument  had  been  lessened  it  was  applied 
again;  bni  when  the  screw  was  corned,  the  patient 

whole  of 
to  diminish  the 
Instrument  was  afterward  se- 
parated from  the  parts  In  a  fit  of  vomiting,  it  was 
withdrawn.    A.  trial  was  now  made  to  detei 
i.  cea  towards  the  rectum  by  pressure  on  the  external 
opening;  but  the  plan  eould  trot  he  endured,  and  the 
hindrance  to  the  egress  of  the  intestinal  matter  wasso 
\s  the  forceps 

used  on  the  i<"  sorflcient 

the  septum,  nor  divide  it  properly,  the  in- 
strument was  somewhat  altered.     A  particular  de- 
scription of  its  improved  make  has  been  inserted  by 
Yurnal,  b.  2,  p.  308.    Dr.  Rei- 
singer  has  publl  esin  which  it  was  suc- 

Dupuytren.     In    the    first  of 
implee,  when  the  instrument  bad  been  applied, 

I  the  septum  so  well,  that  it  could  not 

■  «d  from  it.     The  colic  attacks,  vomiting 
thirst,  nil  ppetite,  whieh  en- 

sued, soon  gave  way  after  the  belly  had  been  fo- 
mented;  the   constriction  was  then  increi 
found  to  product  li  is  .11111  less  indisposition.    On  the 
hi  es  came  out  of  the  artificial 
1  after  B  short  time,  five  natural  evacuations 
The  blades  of  the  instrument  were  now 
completely  dosed,  and  on  taking  it  out,  a  slough  of 
membrane  was  found  between  the  blades;  a  proof 
eptum  was  destroyed.    On  the  30th,  the  pa- 
tlent's  health  was  undisturbed.    Clysters  were  now 
tered  with  the  view  of  promoting  evacuations 
ttural  manner;  and  the  next  day,  the  patient 
roper  motion  without  any  assistance,  and  ;| 
very  small  quantity  of  the  feces  passed  out  of  the  fis- 
tulous opening.    This  aperture  was  now  merely  co- 
vered with  charple;   but  as  some  high   granulations 
were  rising,  the  powder  of  colopbonium  was  sprin- 
npressss  and  a  bandage  were  ap- 

ters  was  also  daily  continued, 

though  the  patienl  voided  his  feces  in  the  natural  way. 
On  discontinuing  the  external  pressure,  the  quantity 
of  discharge  from  the  Qstulous  opening  increased; 
Aral  of  1  Ictober,  the  compresses 
i  kepi  on  the  pan  with  a  spring 
truss.    The  treatment  ended  In  a  perfect  cure. 

in  another  case,  Dupuytren  enlarged  the  lower  an- 
gle of  the  outer  opening  with  a  bistoury,  and  after  feel- 
ing with  Ins  Dnger  that  both  orifices  of  the  bowel  were 
that  opening,  he  applied  the  forceps.  In  the 
the  constriction  was  Increased,  which  was 
followed  bj  severe  colic  pains  over  the  whole  abdo- 
men, 'li.  ■  :.  however,  the  following  day. 
From  the  outer  opening,  a  great  deal  of  slimy  excre- 
ment was  discharged.    The  constriction  was  not  aug- 

On  the  5th  day,  the  patient  was  attacked  in 

the  night  with  pain  and  vomiting.  The  following 
night  he  was  also  very  restless.    Though  the  belly  was 

not  teiiM'.  11  could  not  bear  to  be  touched.  On  the  11th, 
and  ISth days,  the  patient  was  nearly  free  from  pain, 
andb)  means  of  clysters,  two  natural  motions  were 

procured;  and  on  the  13th,  as  the  patient   was  caw, 

Dupuytren  began  to  make  pressure  on  the  fistulous 

i  Mi  Hi"  26th,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  were 
With  lunar  caustic;  and  on  the  518th,  a  COm- 

ipring  truss  was  applied.    The 
patient  was  kept  constantly  in  the  horizontal  posture; 

oided  the  natural  waj  r 

and  thi    opening  contracted  in  the  most  favourable 

manner. 

I  think  tj  of  surgeons  will  agree  with 

tger,  that  the  foregoing  treatment  cannot  be 

mnatel)  adopted  in  all  descriptions  of  patients 

ould  never  be  tried  too  soon  after 

the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus;  but  time  should 

be  allowed  lor  ili>  irritabilit]  and  sensibUity  of  the  gut 


and  especially  of  the  septum,  to  be  lessened  by  the 
effect  of  the  air  and  the  pressure  of  the  feces.  Nor 
should  the  trial  ever  be  made  ere  it  has  been  fully  as- 
certained that  nature  cannot  herself  bring  about  the 
cure.  Breschet  mentions  an  example  in  which  the 
method  could  not.  have  been  practised,  in 
e  of  the  mouth  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bowel  having  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  a 
large  tent  ilirec  inches  long,  which  had  bean  worn  by 

in.  i ut  two  years,  ami  the  projecting  ridge  could 

lected.  (See  Graefe's  Journ.ier  Chir.  0.  2, 
Many  other  interesting  observations  on  this 
new  proposal  may  be  perused  in  the  memoir  by  Dr. 
and  in  Dr.  Reisinger's  tract,  the  title  of 
which  is  given  in  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of  the 
present  article.  In  order  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  ex 
travasation  of  the  feces  in  the  abdomen,  the  constric- 
tion of  the  septum  should  never  be  increased  with  im- 
prudent haste  before  the  adhesive  inllammation  has 
had  time  to  be  produced  between  the  layers  of  which 
that  part  is  com] 

In  cases  of  artificial  anus,  the  appearance  of  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bowel  undergoes  some  change,  in  con- 
sequence of  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  contact  of  ex- 
traneous bodies;  it  becomes  redder  and  less  villous, 
hut  does  not  cease  to  secrete  a  great  quantity  of  mu- 
cus :  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it  is  so 
difficult  to  close  the  fistulous  opening,  even  when  the 
passage  for  the  feces  has  been  restored.  The  skin 
around  an  artificial  anus  is  also  generally  very  irritable, 
and  rendered  exceedingly  painful  by  the  contact  of  the 
excrement.— {Breschet,  in  Graefe's  Journ.  b.  2,  p.  303.) 

If  after  the  destruction  of  the  septum,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  a  free  communication  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  bowel,  the  external  fistula  were  not  to 
admit  of  being  healed  by  pressure  and  other  ordinary 
means,  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  propriety 
of  resorting  to  the  plaa  of  attempting  to  cure  it  by  par- 
ing off  the  edges  and  bringing  them  together  with  su- 
tures, as  is  sometimes  done  by  Dupuytren,  or  on  the 
Taliacotian  principles,  as  successfully  exemplified  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Collier. — (See  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  for 
June,  1820.)  Dupuytren,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  sides  of  the  fistula  remain  in  contact,  or  making 
them  approach  each  other,  occasionally  applies  an  in- 
genious little  instrument  consisting  of  two  pads,  which 
by  means  of  a  screw  can  be  made  to  embrace  the  part. 
An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Graefe's  Journ.  b.  3, 
taf.  3.fg.  9.  For  the  closure  of  the  fistula,  Dupuy- 
tren also  sometimes  has  recourse  to  the  actual  cau- 
tery. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  relation  of  an  interesting 
case  of  artificial  anus  complicated  with  prolapsus,  as 
recorded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence. 

"  If  the  complaint  (a  mortified  hernia)  terminates  in 
the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus,  we  must  endeavour 
to  alleviate  those  distressing  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  the  involuntary  discharge  of  wind  and  feces 
through  the  new  opening,  by  supplying  the  patient 
with  an  apparatus  in  which  these  may  be  received  as 
they  pass  off  An  instrument  of  this  kind,  the  con- 
struction of  which  appears  very  perfect,  is  described 
by  Richter  (Anfimgsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  vol.  5),  from 
the  Trait  d  s  Bandages  of  Juville.  The  patient  will 
be  best  enabled  to  adapt  any  contrivance  of  this  sort  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  his  own  case.  It  has 
been  found  in  some  instances,  that  a  common  elastic 
truss  with  a  compress  of  lint  under  the  pad,  has  been 
more  serviceable  than  any  complicated  instrument 
(Parisian  Journal,  vol.  1,  /).  193)  in  preventing  the 
continual  flow  of  feculent  matter  from  the  artificial 
opening."— (Treatise  on  Hernia,  p.  206.) 

"  I  know,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "  a  patient  with  an 
artificial  anus,  in  whom  the  gut  often  protrudes  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  at  the  same  time  bleeding 
from  its  surface.  This  is  attended  with  pain,  and 
compels  him  to  lie  down  ;  in  which  position  the  intes- 
tine recedes.  The  patient  has  now  discharged  all  his 
(feces  at  the  groin  for  fifteen  years,  and  has  enjoyed  to- 
lerable health  and  strength  during  that  time.  His 
evacuations  are  generally  fluid,  but  sometimes  of  the 
natural  consistence.  Whenever  he  retains  his  urine 
after  feeling  an  inclination  to  void  it,  a  quantity  of 
clear  inoffensive  mucus  like  the  white  of  an  egg 
amounting  to  about  four  ounces,  is  expelled  from  the 
anus ;  and  this  may  occur  twoor  three  times  in  the  day  * 
— <P.  208.) 
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When  the  protruded  intesline  is  strangulated,  an 
operation  max  become  necessary  inr  ihe  removal  of 
the  stricture.— (ScAmi/  kte  Chirurgische 

Schri/tm,  t.  2.)  Two  cases  which  terminated  (stall} 
from  this  cause  are  mentioned  by  Babatier,  in  a  me- 
moir in  the  5th  torn,  de  L'Acad.  deC'lur.  Mr.  Lawrence 
also  refers  to  Le  Blanc— {Precis  d'Op  rations  ii  I  Air. 
torn.  2,  p.  445.)  We  should  always  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent such  protrusions  when  a  disposition  to  their  form- 
ation seems  to  exist,  by  the  use  of  a  steel  truss,  which 
should  indeed  be  worn  by  the  patient  independently  of 
this  circumstance,  if  the  tumour  has  become  irredu- 
cible by  the  hand,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  replace 
it  by  keeping  up  a  constant  pressure  on  the  part,  the 
patient  being  at  the  same  time  confined  to  bed.  By 
these  means,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  Desault  {Pa- 
risian Jottrn.  vol.  1,  p.  178)  returned  a  very  large  pro- 
lapsus, and  by  pressure  on  the  opening,  the  feces  were 
made  to  pass  entirely  by  the  anus,  although  for  four 
years  they  had  been  voided  only  through  the  wound.-- 
(Lawrence,  p.  209,  210.) 

In  cases  of  mortified  hernia,  the  wound  sometimes 
closes,  except  a  small  fistulous  opening  which  dis- 
charges a  tlnn  fluid  and  cannot  be  healed.  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  related,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  hernia, 
a  case  in  which  the  feces  came  from  the  wound  some 
time  after  an  operation,  although  the  bowel  did  not  ap- 
pear gangrenous  when  this  proceeding  was  adopted. 
—{P.  211.) 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  the  author  adds  some 
farther  account  of  the  case  of  artificial  anus  which  he 
has  related.— (P.  208.)  The  man  is  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  appears  to  be  healthy,  active,  and  even  younger 
than  he  really  is.  He  had  had  a  scrotal  hernia 
which  ended  in  mortification,  and  involved  the  testicle 
of  the  same  side  and  a  large  portion  of  the  integuments 
in  the  destruction.  It  is  now  nearly  seventeen  years 
since  this  event,  and  the  feces  have  during  all  this 
time  been  discharged  from  the  groin.  He  has  never 
made  use  of  a  truss,  nor  taken  any  step,  except  that  of 
always  keeping  a  quantity  of  tow  in  his  breeches. 

The  prolapsed  portion  of  intestine  varies  in  length 
and  size  at  different  times.  It  was  four  inches  long 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  saw  it,  and  the  basis,  which  is 
the  largest  part,  measured  nearly  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  prolapsus  never  recedes  entirely,  and  it 
has  occasionally  protruded  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten 
inches,  being  as  large  as  the  forearm,  and  emitting 
blood.  This  occurrence  is  painful,  and  only  comes  on 
when  the  bowels  are  out  of  order.  Warm  fomentations 
and  a  recumbent  position  afford  relief  and  accomplish 
a  reduction  of  the  bowel. 

The  projecting  part  is  of  a  uniform  red  colour,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  florid  and  healthy  granulations.  The 
surface,  although  wrinkled  and  irregular,  is  smooth, 
and  lubricated  by  a  mucous  secretion.  It  feels  firm 
and  Aeshy,  and  can  be  squeezed  and  handled  without 
exciting  pain.  The  man  has  not  the  least  power  of  re- 
taining his  stools.  When  these  are  fluid,  they  come 
away  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  with 
considerable  force.  When  of  a  firmer  consistence, 
there  is  only  one  stool  every  one  or  two  days,  and  the 
evacuation  requires  much  straining.  Such  feces  are 
not  broader  than  the  little  finger.  When  the  patient  is 
purged,  the  food  is  often  voided  very  little  changed. 
Tins  is  particularly  the  case  with  cucumber.  In  this 
state  he  is  always  very  weak.  Ale  is  sometimes  dis- 
charged five  minutes  after  taken,  being  scarcely  at  all 
altered.  The  bowels  are  strongly  affected  by  slight 
doses  of.purgatives. 

Consult  Sabatier,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  dc  Chirvrgie, 
t.  5,  4ta.|  and  in  Medtcine  Opiratoire,  t.  2.  Richter's 
Awfangsgr.  dcr  Wundarin.  b.  5.  ./.  R.  Tiejf'cnbuch, 
Vulneruin  in  intestinis  lethalitas  occasione  casus  ra- 
rissimi,  quo  colon  vulneratum,  invcrsum  per  H  annos 
ex  abdominepropendevs  exhibetvr ;  Hallen  Disp.  Chir. 
5,  61.  Desault,  in  Parisian  Chir.  Journal,  v.  1,  or 
CEuvres  Chirurg.  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  352,  &c. 
Schmuclcer's  C/iir.  Schnftcn,  vol.  2.  Lawrence  on 
Hetnia,  ed.  1.  Calliscn's  Systema  Chirurgia:  Hodi 
ema,  t.  2,  p.  710,  i$-c.  B.  Travers,  Inquiry  into  the 
Process  of  Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intes- 
tines, chap.  8,  8vo.  J^ond.  1812.  Scarpa  sulV  Ernie 
JHemorie  Anatomico-  Chirurgiche,  fol.  Milano,  1809. 
F.  Reisinger,  Anzeigc  einfr  von  dem  U.  Professor 
Dupuytren  erfundenen,  und  mil  dem  glucldichst.cn 
RrfoUe  ausgefiihrtm  Operationsweise  zur  Heilung 
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des  Anus  Artificir.lis,  nebst  Bemerkungen,  Augsburg, 
1817.  Brossc.  in  Rust's  Mag.  b.  6,  p.  239.  Liordat, 
Diss,  sur  li  Troitement  de  t'.lnus  contn  Mature, 
Puns,  1819.  Breschet,  in  Journ.  der  Chirurgie  von  Q 
.  und  Ph.  run  IVultlu  r,  b.  2,  p.  273.  479,  Ber- 
lin, 1*21  :  this  memoir,  containing  tin  fullest  descrip. 
turn  Oj  Dupuytrm't practice,  will  deserves  thecarejul 
perusal  of  every  surgeon  who  wishes  to  be  completely 
acquainted  with  the  present  subject.  Hennen's  Mill 
tary  Surgery,  p.  407,  &c.  cd.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1820.  Thru 
cases  from  gunshot  wounds;  the  cure  cfftctid  by 
aiding  nature  with  the  exhibition  of  occasional  laxa- 
tives and  clysters.  All  irritating  plans  were  avoided. 
Scarpa  represents  the  artificial  ani  which  follow 
wounds,  (is  far  more  difficult  of  cure  than  those  which 
are  the  consequence  nf  hernia  with  mortification  ;  yet  I 
have  known  many  of  the  first  description  of  cast 

AORTA.  Aneurisms  of  this  vessel  have  already 
been  treated  of;  but  there  are  a  few  other  particulars 
relating  to  it  which  merit  notice  in  a  dictionary  of  sur- 
gery. 

WOUND   OP  THE    AORTA    NOT   ALWAYS    FOLLOWED  BY 
INSTANTANEOUS   DEATH. 

A  case  exemplifying  this  fact  was  recorded  by  M. 
Pelletan.  In  the  month  of  May,  1802,  a  young  man 
was  brought  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  In  a  duel,  he  had 
been  run  through  with  a  foil,  which  penetrated  above 
the  right  nipple,  and  came  out  at  the  left  loin.  The 
most  alarming  symptoms  were  apprehended ;  but  se- 
veral days  elapsed  without  any  serious  complaints 
taking  place.  The  patient  was  bled  twice,  and  kept  on 
a  very  low  regimen.  Every  thing  went  on  quietly  for 
a  fortnight.  He  now  complained  of  severe  pains  m  his 
loins,  and  he  was  relieved  by  the  warm  bath.  He 
seemed  to  be  recovering,  got  up,  and  went  to  walk  in 
the  garden  allotted  for  the  sick  ;  but  the  pain  in  his 
loins  quickly  returned,  attended  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, constipation,  and  wakefulness.  He  now  became 
very  impatient,  and  out  of  temper  with  the  surgeons 
for  not  relieving  him. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  two  months  after  the  accident, 
a  deformity  of  the  spine  was  remarked  about  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra.  The  patient  grew  rapidly  worse,  anil 
died  in  the  utmost  agony,  saying  that  he  felt  suffocated; 
and  tearing  off  his  shirt,  that  his  chest  might  be  free 
from  the  pressure  of  all  kinds  of  clothing. 

On  the  body  being  opened,  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
was  found  full  of  blood,  coagulated  in  various  degrees, 
and  an  opening,  the  diameter  of  which  was  equal 
lo  that  of  a  writing  pen,  was  detected  in  the  aorta 
above  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  All  the  adjacent 
bellular  substance  was  injected  with  blood,  and  three 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  were  found  carious.  No  mark 
of  injury  was  perceptible  in  any  of  the  thoracic  or  ab- 
dominal viscera.— (Pelletan.  Clinique,  Chir.  t.  1,  p. 
52—94.) 

THICKENING    AND   CONSTRICTION   OF   THE   AORTA. 

Meckel  met  with  two  cases  in  which  the  aorta  was 
thickened  and  considerably  constricted  just  below  its 
irch  ;  yet  in  both  subjects  there  was  every  reason  to 
oelieve  that  the  abdominal  viscera  and  lower  extremi- 
ties had  been  duly  supplied  with  blood. 

This  fluid,  which  could  only  pass  from  the  heart 
with  great  difficulty  and  in  small  quantities,  had.  by 
regurgitating,  lacerated  the  semilunar  valves.— (Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Berlin,  1756.  Obs.  17  and  18.) 
A  similar  example  is  recorded  by  Stoerck  —  (Ann. 
Med.  11,  p.  171.)  An  instance,  in  which  a  stricture 
was  met  with  in  the  aorta  opposite  to  the  termination 
of  the  cana  is  arteriosus,  is  described  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  The  little  finger  could  hardly  pass  through 
the  constriction,  which  impeded  the  course  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  was  attended  with 
a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  —(Sur 
gical  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  103, 8w>.  hond.  1818.) 

OBLITERATION  OF  THE  CAVITY  OF  TnE  AORTA. 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa,  that  the  whole 
body  may  he  regarded  as  an  anastomosis  of  vessels,  a 
vascular  circle ;  and  he  contends  that  this  remark  is 
so  true,  that  even  an  obliteration  of  the  aorta  itself, 
immediately  below  its  arch,  may  take  place,  without 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body  being 
stopped.  Such  a  disease  of  the  aorta  was  seen  by 
Paris  in  the  body  of  a  woman.    While  she  lived,  the 
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Mood  which  m*  expelled  from  the  heart  was  trans- 

inink  of  the  aona  below  the  constnc- 

through  the  subclavian, 

arteries,  Into   the  mammary, 

.:,    diaphragmatic,    and    epigastric    arteries. 

I  mm  ID  le  blood  passed  into  the 

..i   the  thoracic  and  cera  a"d 

Piriodique  de  la 

18.] 

Dr.  Graham,  ol  Glasgow,  published  another  example, 

ir  which  the  aorta  \%is  completely  obstructed,  just  be- 

l,,sv  Hi.  riOSUS.    The   partii  ulars  are  de- 

ool.  -r>.  /'■  287. 

itr.  Goodlson,  of  Wlcklow,  In  examining  the  dead 

,  woman  In  the  Roapice  de  la  Pitie  at  Paris, 

ind  endi  trace  the  origin  of  the  inferior 

covered  a  hard  tumour  placed 

nli  an  obliteration 

i  ofthe  inferior  mesenteric 

artery  downwards  the  remainder  of  its  length;  the  left 

rendered  Impervious  down  in  its  bifur- 

indthe  right  (or  more  than  one-half  of  its  length, 

;   in  nar  valves  ofthe 

aorta  Wl  irgei     ind  the  mitral  and 

tricuspid  valves  presented  the  appearances  termed  by 

i  •■  vegetations."    The  arch  of  the  aorta  was 

ed,  and  internally  was  studded  with 

igiven  i ill' Cron.  the  trunk, 

he  lumbar  arteries,  uric  all  noticed  to 

beconsii  ised  in  size.    At  the  obliterated 

idom I  aorta,  there  was  a  firm  bony 

■heath,  ■■"  BbOUl   two  inches,  and 

Qlled  with  B  h:inl  lli-shy  substance  which  extended 

farther  upwards,  and  was  flrmlj  adherent  to  the  coat 

.,t  the  artery <    li  was  the  inner  coat  Itself  which  was 

cular  account  of  the  vessels  which 

were  chleflj  enlarged  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 

.  I  musi  refer  to  Dr.  Goodison's  description. 

Ol  the  bodj  was  not  unhealthy  ; 

and  the  lower  extremities,  which  wen-  not  ei listed, 

with  blond,    The.  history 
oi  iii  ■  i  ase  could  noi  Mr.  Crampton  having 

carefull]  compared  l>r.  <; lison's  narrative  with  the 

preparation  taken  from  tins  subject,  refers  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  noiia  to  the  effects  of  the  process  by  which 
an  aneurism  had  been  spontaneously  cured  ;  in  which 
particular  i  |uite  different  from  i  hose  re- 

ported by  M.  Paris  and   Dr,  Graham.    (See  Dublin 
1818.) 
The  next  case  which  I  shall  notice  is  one  of  the 
mosi  memorable  In  the  annals  of  surgery,  since  it  was 
nothing  less  than  an  operation  In  which  a  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  anna  of  a  living  subject,  under  circum- 
stances which,  ai  a  time  when  the  successful  repeti- 
tion of  Brasdort  operation  had  not  been  made  (see 
i       ,  perhaps  warranted  even 
tins  deepen  i  preserve  lift,    sir  Astley 

.  r  had  often  placed  ligatures  round  tlie  aorta  in 
dogs,  and  (bund  thai  the  blood  was  readily  carried  h\ 

uastomoses  to  their  posterior  extremities  (see  Med. 
Clii'  '.  p,  158),  and  he  has  ascertained, 

thai  it  the  aortic  plexus  be  tied  with  the  artery,  the 
lower  extremities  are  rendered  paralytic,  and  the  ani- 
mal ultimately  dies;  but  if  care  he  taken  to  include 
onlj  the  vessel  In  the  ligature,  these  consequences  do 

not  take  place.       B<  I 

r.  aged  thirty-eight,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  \ : •  r .  1  9,  IM7,  for  an  aneurism  in  the  left 
groin,  Situated  partly  above  and  parti]  below  I'ouna.i's 

intent.  The  swelling  «as  considerably  diflused, 
and  pressure  upon  u  gave  a  great  deal  of  pain.  On 
the  third  da\  from  his  entrance  Into  the  hospital,  the 
tumour  Increased  to  double  us  former  size,  and  the 
o  i  became  less  distinct.  The  blood  could  be  felt 
in  a  fluid  State  Within  the  sac,  which  was  so  large  thai 

no  operation  «  is  pram,  able  without  opening  the  peri- 
toneum, Mr  v-ii,  \  Cooper  therefore  waned,  in  order 
to  let  the  man  have  the  chance  uf  a  spontaneous  cure. 
withstanding  the  practice  of  venesection  and  com- 
presslon,  the  swelling  continued  to  increase,  and,  on 
the  80th  of  June,  a  bleeding  took  place  from  a  point  of 
the  tumour,  where  a  shmib  had  formed.  The  bleed- 
ing recurred  from  nine  to  time,  and  on  the  25th  he  was 
so  much  exhausted  bj  loss  of  blood  that  his  feces 
ilj,  and  his  immediate  death  was 
only  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  opening.    At  nine 


o'clock  in  the  evening,  this  experienced  surgeon  made 
a  small  incision  into  the  sac  above  Poupart's  1  gament, 
and  introducing  Ins  linger,  tried  if  it  was  practicable  to 
pass  a  ligature  round  the  external  iliac  artery  within 
the  cavitv ;  but  the  thing  was  found  impossible,  as  in- 
stead of  the  vessel,  "only  a  chaos  of  broken  coagula" 
could  be  perceived.  A'  the  moment  of  withdrawing 
the  ling  r,  two  students  compressed  the  aorta  against 
the  spine,  and  the  incision  was  then  closed  with  a 
dossil  of  lint.  Sir  A.  Cooper  now  determined  to  apply 
a  ligature  to  the  aorta  itself.  "  I  made  (says  he)  an 
incision  three  inches  long  into  the  linea  alba,  giving  it 
a  slight  curve  to  avoid  the  umbilicus.  One  inch  and 
a  half  was  above,  and  the  remainder  below  the  navel," 
the  cut  being  inclined  towards  the  left  side.  "  Having 
divided  the  linea  alba,  I  made  a  small  aperture  into  the 
peritoneum,  and  introduced  my  finger  into  the  ab- 
domen;  and  then  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  en- 
larged the  opening  into  the  peritoneum  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  that  of  the  external  wound.  Neither 
the  omentum  nor  the  intestines  protruded ;  and  during 
the  progress  of  the  operation  only  one  small  convolu- 
tion projected  beyond  the  wound."  With  his  finger- 
nail he  scratched  through  the  peritoneum  on  the  left  side 
ofthe  aorta,  and  then  gently  moving  his  finger  from  side 
to  side,  he  gradually  passed  it  between  the  aorta  and 
spine,  and  again  penetrated  the  peritoneum  on  the  right 
side  of  the  aorta.  A  blunt  aneurismal  needle,  armed 
with  a  single  ligature,  was  next  conveyed  under  that 
vessel,  and  tied,  with  the  precaution  of  excluding  the 
intestines  from  the  noose.  The  wound  was  then 
closed  by  means  of  the  quilled  suture  and  adhesive 
plaster.  During  the  operation  the  feces  were  dis- 
charged involuntarily,  and  the  pulse  both  immediately 
and  Mr  an  hour  after  the  operation  was  144.  An  opiate 
was  given,  and  the  involuntaiy  passage  of  feces  soon 
ceased.  The  sensibility  of  the  right  leg  was  very  im- 
perfect. In  the  night,  the  patient  complained  of  heat 
in  the  abdomen  ;  but  he  felt  no  pain  upon  pressure  ;  and 
the  lower  extremities,  which  had  been  cold  a  little  while 
after  the  operation,  were  regaining  their  heat,  but  their 
sensibility  was  very  indistinct.  At  six  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  sensibility  of  the  limbs  was  still  im- 
perfect ;  but  at  eight  o'clock  the  right  one  was  warmer 
than  the  left,  and  its  sensibility  returning.  At  noon 
the  temperature  of  the  right  limb  was  ninety-four; 
that  of  the  left  or  aneurismal  one.  eighty-seven-  and  a 
half.  At  three  o'clock,  an  enema  was  ordered.  The 
heat  of  the  right  leg  was  now  ninety-six  ;  that  of  the 
left  or  diseased  limb,  eighty-seven  and  a  half.  It  is  un- 
necessary here  to  detail  all  the  various  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  patient's  death.      Vomiting,  pain 

in   ibe  alnli n  and   loins,  involuntary  discharge  of 

urine  and  leces,  a  weak  pulse,  cold  sweats,  &c.  were 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms.  At  eight 
o'clock  on  the  second  morning  after  the  operation,  the 
aneurismai  limb  appeared  livid  and  cold,  more  particu- 
larly round  the  aneurism ;  but  the  right  leg  was  warm ; 
and  between  one  and  two  o'clock  the  same  day,  the 
patient  died.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance  of  peritoneal  inflammation,  except 
at  the  edges  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  omentum  and  in- 
testines were  of  their  natural  colour.  The  ligature, 
which  included  no  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum,  was 
placed  round  the  aorta  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  its  bifurcation.  When  the  vessel  was  opened, 
a  clot  of  more  than  an  inch  in  extent  filled  it  above  the 
ligature;  and  below  the  bifurcation  another  clot  an 
inch  in  extent  occupied  the  right  iliac  artery,  while  the 
left  contained  a  third,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
aneurism.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  was  also  found 
broken  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  not  united; 
an  accidental  complication  As  there  were  no  appear- 
ances of  inflammation  of  the  viscera,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
refers  the  cause  of  the  man's  death  to  the  want  of  cir- 
culation in  the  aneurismal  limb,  which  never  recovered 
its  natural  heat,  nor  any  degree  of  sensibility,  though 
the  right  leg  was  not  prevented  from  doing  so :  hence, 
says  this  experienced  surgeon,  "in  an  aneurism  simi- 
larly situated,  t*  e  ligature  must  be  applied  before  the 
swelling  has  acquired  any  considerable  magnitude. — 
(Surgical  Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  114.  drC.) 

Indeed  the  most  important  conclusions  from  this  case 
are:  -First,  that  w'here  nc  other  impediment  exists, 
the  circulation  will  continue  in  the  lower  extremities 
though  the  abdominal  aorta  be  tied  or  suddenly  ob- 
structed.   Secondly,  that  suffering  aneurismal  swell. 
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Ings  to  become  very  large  before  the  operation  is  done, 
exposes  tlic  patient  to  i  disadvantage,  on 

•ecount  of  the  pressure  ol  thi  1 1  the  sur- 

luunding  anastomoses,  whereby  the  continuance  of  the 

circulation  is  rendered  less  certain  than  it  would  be 
were  the  operation  done  at  an  earlier  period. 

Sir  Astlev  Cooper  mentions,  that  if  he  were  to  per- 
form the  operation  again,  be  would  cut  off  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  ligature  close  to  the  Knot  on  the  vessel, 
because  the  irritation  of  the  bowels  BJ  them  seems  to 
him  a  source  of  considerable  danger. 

[This  formidable  operation  of  tying  the  aorta  has 
■gain  been  performed  by  Mr.  .lames,  of  Exeter,  Eng  . 
very  lately,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  the  life  of  an 
individual  afflicted  with  aneurism,  not  admitting  of  the 
common  mode  of  treatment ;  but,  like  the  former,  it 
was  unsuccessful. 

'•  For  cases  in  which  aneurismal  tumour  is  so  situ- 
ated as  not.  to  admit  of  a  Ligature  being  applied  to  the 
artery  leading  to  the  disease,  lirasdor's  proposal,  and 
the  facts  and  arguments  in  its  favour  related  by  Mr. 
Wardrop  and  others,  and  noticed  in  the  article  Aneu- 
rism of  tins  Dictionary,  deserve  serious  reflection. 

In  weighing  the  various  reasons  both  for  and  against 
this  practice,  as  well  as  those  either  in  favour  or  con- 
demnation of  the  desperate  expedient  of  tying  the 
aorta,  the  judicious  surgeon  will  always  regard  the  oc- 
casional spontaneous  cures  of  aneurisms  as  facts  of 
much  importance."—  Pre/. 

The  numerous  cases  in  which  the  aorta  has  been 
found  obliterated  has  emboldened  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Mr.  James,  and  others,  to  advocate  the  propriety  of 
tying  this  vessel  in  certain  cases,  and  to  maintain  that 
it  will  yet  succeed.  It  should  be  recollected,  however, 
that  mall  these  cases  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel  was 
gradually  produced  by  disease,  and  the  anastomosing 
branches  became  enlarged  by  a  slow  and  safe  process, 
because  one  that  is  perfectly  natural.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  very  different  when  the  vessel  is  suddenly 
closed  by  a  ligature  ;  and  this  want  of  parallel  in  the 
cases  very  obviously  vitiates  the  argument  drawn  from 
analogy. 

Professor  Jamieson,  of  Baltimore,  in  a  valuable  paper 
on  traumatic  hemorrhage,  published  in  the  American 
Med.  Recorder  for  January,  L829,  has  detailed  a  number 
of  experiments  performed  on  inferior  animals,  in  some 
of  which  he  passed  a  seton  through  large  vessels,  with 
a  view  of  obstructing  their  circulation,  and  thus  effect- 
ing their  gradual  obliteration.  His  success  was  cer- 
tainly encouraging,  and  Dr.  Webster,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  repeated  these  experiments  with  similar  results. 
The  latter  gentleman,  in  the  late  Philadelphia  edition 
of  "  <  ooper's  First  Lines,"  has  introduced  some  highly 
interesting  and  practical  remarks  on  this  subject  in  a 
note  on  the  subject  of  aneurism,  to  which  reference 
may  be  had,  as  containing  hints  of  the  most  invaluable 
importance. 

Future  experiments,  however,  will  b?  necessary  to 
enable  the  surgeon  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  on 
this  most  interesting  subject.— Reese.] 

RUPTURE    OF   THE  AORTA  WITHIN  THE   PERICARDIUM. 

The  surgical  writings  of  Scarpa  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  aneurisms  have  now  gained  extensive  ce- 
lebrity in  the  world.  It  is  well  known  that  this  author 
maintains  the  doctrine,  that  in  all  aneurisms  the  inter- 
nal and  muscular  coats  of  the  artery  are  ruptured,  and 
that  the  aneurismal  sac  is  not  formed  of  these  tunics, 
but  of  the  dilated  cellular  sheath  which  surrounds  the 
vessel.  When  a  large  aneurism  bursts,  there  is  al- 
ways a  double  rupture ;  one  of  the  artery,  another  of 
the  aneurismal  sac.  The  last  is  that  which  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  patient's  destruction,  by  altering 
the  circumscribed  state  of  the  aneurism  into  the  dif- 
fused. 

There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  to  the  foregoing 
statement,  and  Scarpa  has  not  failed  to  point  them  out. 
When  the  internal  and  muscular  coats  of  the  aorta 
are  ruptured  in  a  situation  where  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  is  only  covered  by  a  thin,  tense,  closely  adherent 
membrane,  such  membrane  may  be  ruptured  at  the 
same  time  with  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery,  and  sud- 
den death  be  occasioned  by  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax.  These  events  are  liable  to  hap- 
pen whenever  the  proper  coats  of  the  aorta  are  rup- 
tured within  the  pericardium,  where  the  vessel  is  only 
covered  by  a  thin  layer  reflected  from  this  membru- 
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nous  bag.     Waller  has  recorded  one  example  of  thl» 
kind,  and  Morgagni  several  others.     \  similar  cut  li 
:.  Disput.  Chi} 
run,  vol.  s.  p.  86.    Morgagn 
Uorb.   Epist.  26,  art.  7.  17.  21.     1 
art.  28.     Scarpa  on  Aneurism,  transl.  by  Wishart,p, 
81.'  Also,  Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  qf  Arte) 
Veins.) 

STEATOMATOUS   TUMOURS    OF   'HIE    AORTA. 

Two  steatomatous  tumours  were  noticed  bj  Stencel 
m  the  bodj  of  a  mule  subject.     They  were 
the  substance  Ln  the  membranes  of  the  aorta 
at.  i\  below  its  arch.    Notwithstanding  these  swelling! 

rendered  the   vessel  Bill  ms,  the  man  had 

the  appearance  of  strength   and   ol    having    been  Well 

nourished.    Hoc  corpora  fere  cor  magnitude 
haul  utomnem  propi  nodum  exeunti  e  sinistri coriu 
thalamo  sangvini  spativm  prcecluderent.    De  Stea- 
tomatibus  In  principio  arterise  aorta;,  &c.    Wittemb. 

17-j::. 

This  is  another  striking  fact,  illustrating  the  great 
power  of  the  inosculations  to  carry  on  the  cin 

AI'HyERESlS.     (From  a<puipiu>,  to  remove.)    Tim 
term  was  formerly  used  in  the  schools  Of 
signify  that  part  of  the  art  which  consists  in  i 
anj  diseased  or  preternatural  portion  of  the  body. 

APONEUROSIS.  Matter  often  collects  under  apo- 
neuroses, particularly  under  those  which  cover  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  forearm.  Abaceasei 
are  also  sometimes  met  with  under  the  temporal,  the 
palmar,  and  the  plantar  fasciae ;  in  the  tendinous  thecte, 
which  include  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers  ;  and 
occasionally  also  in  the  aponeurotic  sheath,  in  which 
the  rectus  abdominis  muscle  is  situated. 

One  particular  effect  of  an  aponeurosis,  or  any  kind 
of  tendinous  expansion  lying  between  a  collection  of 
matter  and  the  skin,  is  materially  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  pus  towards  the  surface  of  the  body.  Hence,  If 
the  case  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  course,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  increases,  the  pus  spreads  extensively 
under  the  aponeurosis  in  every  possible  direction,  se- 
parates the  muscles  from  such  fascia  and  the  muscles 
from  each  other,  and  the  abscess  does  not  burst  till  a 
vast  deal  of  mischief  has  been  produced,  together  with 
more  or  less  sloughing  of  the  fascia,  tendons,  &c. 
These  circumstances  cannot  happen  without  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a  per- 
manent loss  of  the  use  of  certain  muscles.  Even 
when  a  spontaneous  opening  is  formed,  and  some  of 
the  matter  escapes,  it  is  often  only  a  very  imperfect 
discharge  ;  for  the  aperture  generally  occurs,  not  in  a 
depending  situation,  nor  over  in  the  main  collection  of 
pus,  but  at  a  part  where  the  aponeurosis  is  thinnest, 
and  consequently  where  the  matter  has  the  least  re- 
sistance to  overcome  in  going  to  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

In  all  such  cases  the  chief  indication  is  to  make  an 
early  and  a  depending  opening  with  a  lancet,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  abscess,  and  to  let  the 
matter  escape  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  If  a  spontane- 
ous opening  should  have  occurred  in  an  unfavourable 
place,  a  new  aperture  must  be  made  in  a  proper  situa- 
tion ;  or  if  the  former  should  be  sufficiently  depending 
and  near  the  principal  accumulation  of  matter,  but  too 
small,  it  must  be  rendered  larger  with  a  curved  bis- 
toury and  a  director.  Whenever  any  black  dead  pieces 
of  fascia  or  tendons  present  themselves  at  the  opening, 
they  must  be  taken  hoid  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
extracted. 

APPARATUS.  Everything  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation,  or  in  the  application  of  dress- 
ings. The  apparatus  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. Instruments,  machines,  bandages,  tapes, 
compresses,  pledgets,  dossils  of  lint,  tents,  sponges, 
basins  of  water,  towels,  <fec.  &c.  are  parts  of  the  appa- 
ratus, as  well  as  any  medicinal  substances  used. 

It  is  a  rule  in  surgery  to  have  the  apparatus  ready 
before  an  operation  is  begun.  AH  preparations  ot  this 
kind  should  be  made,  if  possible,  out  of  the  patient's 
room  and  presence,  as  they  might  agitate  and  render 
him  tinnd. 

We  have  been  lately  censured  by  a  French  surgeon 
for  our  too  common  neglect  of  what  has  been  here  re- 
commended. "  In  France  (observes  M.  Roux)  we  are 
careful  not  to  let  a  patient  who  is  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation  see  any  of  the  requisite  preparations  for  it 
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-n  as  much  as  possible  the  immediate  prepara- 
11  order  not  to  prolong  nnneoesaanly 
and  moral  agitation  winch  tbe  expect- 

,,:    .MUIIOIIS  I 

in*,  nt  leaat  h\  moat  of  those 
whom  i  i  i  in  in  pri- 

omonl    than  ■  '  hospitals. 

unions  individuals,  who 

alarmed,  and  whose  extreme  mieeeptibility 
mportance  to  spare.    It  was  in  tbe  very  room 

whir.-  tbe  pan. nt  lay,  of  courae  ander  his  eyes,  that 
,  ,  instruments  ior  litho- 
operation  wbi 
ig  mj  May  in  thai  capital,  bj  a 
gentleman  al  the  head  ol  his  profession."    (8 
i 

M    i:  ..iv.  in  his  visit  to  London,  had  alsotoogood 

mplalnol  I  tble  prac- 

plication  of  tin;  tournio, 
,       • ... ,11,1,  after  a  sui 

(.■ins.    [entirelj  coincide  with 

S    i  i  particular,  a 

id  to  extend  his  attention  ami  solicitude 
a  huh'  beyond  the  moment  when  the  operation  termi- 

LPPARATUS  MINOR:  APPARATUS  MAJOR; 
APPARATUS  vi.l'is.  Three  ways  of  cutting  for 
tin1  atom 

Mil  v  Pius  I. mi rUXflS.    Vubl.    Takeoftartwo 
pints;  water  a  gallon.    Mix  them  with  a  wooden  rod 
irter  of  an  hour,  and  after  the  tar  has  subsided 
.nor  be  strained,  and  kepi  in  well-corked  bot- 
i.  .1  ii  jerl  in  porrigo  and  ulcers 
surrounded  with  scorbutic  redness.    (See  Liquor. 
URGENT!    N1TRAS.     (Nitrate  of  silver,  lunar 
.-ins     lis  utility  in  sti- 
mulating Indoleut   ulcers,  and  keeping   granulations 
from  rising  too  inch,  is  well  Known  to  every  surgeon. 
Mr.  iiiinirr  sun. nous  the  use  of  the  argentum  nitra- 
turn  on  the  Brat  appearance  ol  a  chancre,  before  absorp- 
to  tunc  taken  place.    He  directs 
Hi.- caw  i>  .1  to  a  point,  like  a  black  lead 

pencil;  so  Unit    when   n   is  applied  every  part  of  the 
ol   Hi.    .leu. .-re  maybe  touched  with  it;  and 
he  advi  I  his  process  till  the  last 

slough  which  Is  thrown  off  Leaves  the  sore  florid  and 
healthy. 

This  treatment,  when  the  sore  is  very  small,  may 
sometimes  be  advisable  as  a  means  of  lessening  tbe 
ol  the  constitution  being  Infected  by  absorption 
In  general,  surgeons  combine  with  the  plan  the  mode- 
rate usi 

nportani  use  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  in  the 

cure  of  numerous  diseases,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 

remark  In  various  articles  of  this  work;  particularly 

ulcers  of:  Iris,  prolapsus  of;  Ulcers;   l  re- 

thru,  sb 

The  argentum  nitratum  is  often  used  in  the  form  of 
a  solution,  in  tbe  proportion  of  a  drachm  of  the  caustic 
ol  distilled  water.    In  general,  this  appli- 
cation OUght  to  he  at  lirst  more  or  less  diluted  with  dis- 
till, ■. i  water.    Cancerous  ulcers  and  sores  about  the 
ouring  pans  of  the  face,  being  exam- 
i  consider- 
ably benefited  by  the  argentum  nitratum,  both  In  the 

I   thud  state.     The   solution  agrees  also  very 
Well  With  certain   sores  w  Inch   incur   round   the  roots 

of  the  nails  oi  the  Lingers  and  toes.    The  lotion  is 

sometimes  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil;  but  in 

general  bj  dipping  little  soft  bus  of  lint  in  the  fluid, 

a  the  part,  and  covering  them  with  a 

VRSENIC  is  the  chief  ingredient  m  a  secret  remedy 
which  has  lone  possessed  v  ritj  in  Ire- 

land for  the  cure  of  cai  now  well' known 

among  surgeons  bj  the  name  of  Plunket's  caustic. 
This  application  consists  0f  the  ranunculus 

flammula  vulgaris,  and  the  less 

crow-toot,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  each,  hruis- 
i  n\e<l  with  a  drachm  of  the  while  oxide  ol"  ar- 
senic and  live  scruples  ol'  sulphur.     The   v. 

be  beaten  into  a  paste,  formed  into  balls,  an 
the  sun,    When  required  for  use,  tin 

up  with  eid  spr,„,i  „,,„„  ;l  piece  of  pig,8 

bladder.    The  use  of  the  ranunculus  is  to  destroy  the 
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cutiele,  upon  which  the  arsenic  would  have  no  effect , 
for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Plunket's  caustic  was  em 
ployed  for  the  dispersion  of  tumours  as  well  as  lor  the 
relief  of  ulcerated  cancers.  The  application  is  to  re 
main  on  the  part  twenty-four  hours,  al  the  end  o! 
which   time  the  slough  is  to  be  dressed  with  any  sun 

ritating  ointment.  When  arsenic  was  first  re 
commended  as  an  application  ibr  cancers,  it  used  ge 
uerally  to  be  blended  with  opium.     When  Plunket's 

is  employed  so  as  to  form  an  eschar  over  a  scir 

iiimour,  I  conjecture,  that  if  it  ever  do  good,  it  it 

not  by  any  specific  effect  of  this  arsenical  application, 

but  simply  as  a  slough  or  issue  formed  near  the  dis 

any  other  manner.  It  is  highly  probable,  also, 
thai  tbe  swellings  which  have  been  thus  dispersed. 
have  never  been  complicated  with  the  structure  cha 
raeteristic  of  true  scirrhi.     With  respect  to  cancerous 

I'ulnket's  caustic  sometimes  evidently  produces 
ol  amendment,  which,  however,  rarely  lasts 
lor  any  considerable  time  ;  but  there  are  many  mvete- 
Icerationsand  anomalous  sores  which  derive  per- 
manent benefit  from  the  application,  and  are  even  com- 
pletely cured  by  it.  Mum;  examples  of  lupus,  ulcer- 
ations  about  the  roots  of  the  nails,  and  reputed  carcino- 
matous sores  of  the  lips  are  of  this  description. 

At  Tans  an  arsenical  paste  is  often  used  by  Dubois 
and  other  surgeons  of  that  capital  for  cancerous  sores 
of  the  penis  and  other  malignant  ulcers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  seventy  parts  of  cinnabar,  twenty-two  of  san- 
guis draconis,  and  eight  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
formed  into  paste  with  saliva  at  the  time  when  it  is  to 
he  employed.  "  The  pain  and  inflammation  that  suc- 
ceed the  use  of  it  (says  Mr.  Cross)  cannot  be  equalled 
bj  the  severest  operation  with  the  knife."— (Sketches 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Pans,  />.  45,  Svo.  1815.) 
Even  death  may  be  occasioned  by  I  he  absorption  of 
the  poison,  as  appears  from  the  two  annexed  facts;  the 
lirst  of  which  is  recorded  by  M.  Roux  in  his  Medecine 
<  >p  ratoire.  "  The  day  atter  the  paste  was  applied,  the 
patient  complained  of  colic  and  severe  vomiting,  and 
in  two  days  perished  in  convulsions,  et  les  plus  vives 
angoisses.  The  body  went  quickly  into  putrefaction. 
The  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  and  a  great  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal  were  inflamed  and  marked  here 
and  there  with  dark  spots."  Just  before  I  visited  Pa- 
ns (adds  Mr.  Cross),  1  dissected  in  London  a  woman 
who  died  under  similar  circumstances,  and  where  the 
same  morbid  appearances  were  presented,  £z.c — (Op. 
at.) 

Jusiamond's  applications  to  cancer  were  generally 
combinations  of  arsenic  and  sulphur.  One  formula 
was  an  ounce  of  yellow  arsenic  with  half  that  quan- 
titj  of  Armenian  bole,  and  sometimes  as  much  red  pre- 
cipitate. He  also  employed  a  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and 
a  combination  of  this  sulphuret  with  crude  antimony. 
The  arsenical  preparation  selected  tor  use,  was  scraped 
and  laid  on  the  middle  of  the  sore,  the  edges  of 
which  were  moistened  with  a  combination  of  the  mu- 
riate of  iron  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  some  in- 
stances we  learn  that  the  effects  of  the  treatment  were 
the  correction  of  the  fetid  smell,  melioration  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sore,  and  separation  of  the  cancerous 
part. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica,  Justamond's  arse- 
nical caustic  is  directed  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner,  ft.  Antimonii  pulverizati  ?j.  Arsenici  pul- 
verizati  ?  ij.  These  are  to  be  melted  together  in  a 
crucible.  The  application  may  be  reduced  to  any  de- 
gree of  mildness  by  blending  with  this  pulverized  caus- 
tic a  quantity  cf  opium  in  the  form  of  powder,  which 
was  also  supposed  to  act  specifically  in  diminishing 
pain. 

The  powder  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  unmixed  with 
other  substances,  has  sometimes  been  sprinkled  upon 

.us  and  ottier  inveterate  ulcers,  but  the  practice 
is  in ™  abandoned  by  every  judicious  surgeon,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violent  pain  resulting  from  it,  and  the  not 
[Uently    fatal   consequences  of    its    absorption. 

I  suppose,  that  a  man  so  rash  and  ignorant  as  to 
revive  this  murderous  practice  yet  existed  in  the  pro- 
in,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  lengthen  these  re- 
marks; but  1  am  persuaded,  that  in  this  country  at 

more  judgment    and  knowledge   every    where 

prevail.     The  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  however,  may 

be  applied  With  more  prudence  in  other  forms ;  either 

in  one  of  those  already  specified,  or  as  a  lotion,  com- 

I  posed  of  eight  grains  of  the  oxide  and  the  same  quail- 
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tity  of  subcarbonaie  of  potash  dissolved  In  Im.    ounces 
of  distilled  water;  or  as  an  ointment,  formed    •>  rub- 
bing  together   one   drachm  of  thl 
drachms  of  spermaceti  ointment.— (See  A.  T.  Thom- 
son's Dispensatory,  p.  51.) 

Febure's  celebrated  remedy  consisted  of  ten  grains 
of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water ;  to  which  were  then  added  an  ounce  of 
the  extractum  conii,  three  ounces  of  the  liquor  plumbi 
subacetalis,  and  a  drachm  of  laudanum.  With  this 
fluid  the  cancer  was  washed  every  morning.  Febure 
likewise  gave  arsenic  internally  ;  and  his  prescription 
was  two  grains  of  the  white  oxide,  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  syrup  of  chichory  q.  s.  and  half  an  ounce  of 
rhubarb.  Of  this  mixture  a  table-spoonful  was  given 
every  night  and  morning  with  half  a  drachm  of  the 
syrup  of  poppies.  Each  dose  contained  about  one- 
twelfth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the 
patient  was  able  to  bear  an  increased  quantity,  the 
dose  was  gradually  augmented  to  six  table-spoonfuls 
of  the  solution. 

The  arseniate  or  rather  superarscniatc  of  potash,  is 
an  excellent  preparation  for  internal  exhibition.  The 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  made  as  follows  : 
take  of  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  nitrate  of  potassa,  each 
an  ounce.  Reduce  them  separately  to  powder ;  then 
having  mixed  them,  put  them  into  a  glass  retort  and 
place  it  in  a  sand-bath  exposed  to  a  gradually  raised 
heat,  until  the  bottom  of  the  retort  becomes  obscurely 
red.  The  vapours  arising  from  the  retort  should  be 
transmitted  through  distilled  water  by  means  of  a  pro- 
per apparatus,  in  order  that  the  nitrous  acid  extri- 
cated by  the  heat  may  be  disengaged.  Dissolve  the 
residue  in  four  pounds  of  boiling  distilled  water,  and 
after  due  evaporation,  set  it  apart  in  order  that  crystals 
may  form.  This  preparation  has  long  been  known 
under  the  name  of  Macquer'S  arsenical  neutral  salt. 
It  may  be  given  in  the  following  way:  I£.  Potass® 
superarseniatis  gr.  ij.  Aq.  mentha  viridis  3  iv.  Spir. 
vinosi  tenuioris  jj.    M.  et  cola. 

Dosis  drachm*  dure  ter  quotidie. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Fowler's  method  of  preparing 
arsenic  for  internal  use :  take  of  the  white  oxide  of 
arsenic  and  pure  subcarbonate  of  potash,  each  sixty- 
four  grains.  Boil  them  gently  in  a  Florentine  flask  or 
other  glass  vessel,  with  half  a  pound  of  distilled  water, 
until  tin-  arsenic  is  dissolved.  To  this  solution,  when 
cold,  add  half  an  ounce  of  the  compound  spirit  of  la- 
vender, and  as  much  water  as  will  make  the  whole 
equal  to  a  pint,  or  fifteen  ounces  and  a  half  in  weight. 
The  dose  of  this  solution,  of  which  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis  L.  P.  is  an  imitation,  is  as  follows:  from  two 
years  old  to  four,  M.  ij  or  iij  to  v  ;  from  five  to  seven,  M. 
v  to  vij ;  from  eight  to  twelve,  M.  vij  to  x  ;  from  thir- 
teen to  eighteen,  M.  x  to  xii ;  from  eighteen  upwards, 
M.  xii.  These  doses  may  be  repeated  every  eight  or 
twelve  hours,  the  medicine  being  diluted  with  thick 
gruel  or  barley-water.  As  the  preparation  is  decom- 
posed by  the  infusion  and  decoction  of  cinchona,  it 
should  never  be  ordered  with  either  of  these  medicines. 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  pills,  made  by  mixing  one  grain  of  it  with  ten  of  su- 
gar, and  then  beating  up  the  mixture  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  crumb  of  bread  to  form  ten  pills,  one  of 
which  is  a  dose.  It  will  only  be  in  my  power  to  spe- 
cify here  a  few  of  the  numerous  surgical  cases  in 
which  the  internal  employment  of  arsenic  has  been 
proposed.  The  following  are  particularly  worthy  of 
attention:  tetanic  affections ;  cancer;  lupus  ;  elephan- 
tiasis ;  inert  cases  of  lepra  I  See  Batemnn's  Pract.  Sy- 
nopsis of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  33,  ed.  3) ;  various 
unnamed  malignant  ulcers ;  certain  forms  or  sequela; 
of  the  venereal  disease,  or  other  unintelligible  diseases 
which  cannot  be  subdued  by  mercury ;  different  cuta- 
neous affections,  &c.  A  longer  list  of  diseases  for 
which  a  trial  of  arsenic  is  suggested,  may  be  seen  in 
some  papers  published  by  Mr.  Hill.— (Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  vols.  5,  6.) 

Arsenic  has  also  been  recommended  by  Dr.  J.  Hun- 
ter for  the  prevention  of  hydrophobia.— (See  Trans,  of 
a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Know- 
ledge, vol.  1.)  Later  trials  of  the  medicine,  however,  in 
this  particular  case,  do  not  appear  to  entitle  it  to  any  con- 
fidence. Dr.  Marcet  found  it  quite  unavailing,  though  not 
less  than  three  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  were  taken 
every  other  hour  in  two  drachms  of  peppermint  or  sweet- 
ened water. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  141.  156.) 


Alter  the  symptoma  of  hydrophobia  have  once  began, 
arsenic  is  decidedly  usi 

Hut  although  it  fails  in  hydrophobia,  some  beta  pub. 
lushed  b>  Mr.  Ireland,  and  certain  observations  and  ex- 
periments detailed  in  Dr.  Russel'S  work  on  Indian  mt- 
pruts,  make  it  appear  a  truly  valuable  reinc.h  for  thj 
efTects  of  the  bites  of  serpents.—  (See. Mai.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  2,  p.  893.J 

In  cases  of  poison  by  arsenic,  practitioners  univer- 
sally agree  respecting  the  first  indication,  which  is  to 
empty  the  stomach  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the 
stomach  punipor  an  emetic.  In  tins  country  the  D0tH> 
111011  practice  is  to  exhibit  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  which  (it  is  said)  ought  to  be 
preferred;  first,  because  they  do  not  require  1 
lution  for  their  action ;  a  circumstance  of  no 
portance  where  poisons  act  by  being  absorbed ;  and  S(.. 
condly,  because  they  are  extremely  expeditious ;  a  dose 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  producing  almost  instants- 
neous  vomiting,  without  exciting  that  previous  stage 
of  nausea  which  so  frequently  characterizes  other  eme- 
tics, and  which  produces  a  state  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tern  highly  favourable  to  the  functions  of  absorption.— 
(See  Pharmacologia,  by  Dr.  Paris,  p.  232,  vol.  \,  ed.5.) 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  use  of  violent  eme- 
tics like  antimon.  tart,  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  whtcli 
Orfila  says  always  increase  the  irritation  created  by 
the  poison,  he  prefers  exciting  vomiting  by  making  the 
patient  drink  large  quantities  of  warm  water,  milk, 
water  containing  sugar  or  honey,  linseed  tea,  and  other 
mucilaginous  fluids,  the  experiment  of  tickling  the 
throat  with  a  feather  or  finger  not  being  omitted.  Alter 
as  much  of  the  poison  has  been  discharged  by  vomiting 
as  can  be  thus  evacuated,  the  stomach  may  be  me- 
chanically washed  out  with  the  stomach  pump ;  a  plan 
first  proposed  by  Boerhaave  and  afterward  improved 
by  MM.  Dupuytren  and  Renault.— (See  Orfila, 
logie  Generate,  t.  \,p.  132,  ed.  2,  1818.  See  also  Mr 
Jukes' s  Obs.  on  this  subject  in  Med.  and  Phys.Jmtrn. 
for  Nov.  1822,  and  June,  1823;  also  Lancet,  vol.  I.) 
By  this  means,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  either 
be  pumped  out  at  once,  or  any  fluid  may  be  first  in- 
jected and  then  drawn  out  again.  As  arsenic  produces 
its  fatal  effects  chiefly  by  being  absorbed,  an  important 
indication,  according  to  this  principle,  is  to  administer 
only  such  liquids  as  are  least  liable  to  dissolve  the  ar- 
senic in  the  stomach.  On  this  account  lime-water  has 
been  recommended  as  proper  to  be  drunk  after  the  sto- 
mach has  been  emptied  by  vomiting.  It  is  remarked 
by  Orfila,  that  lime-water  with  milk  offers  no  particular 
advantage  in  cases  of  poison  with  the  solid  arsenical 
acid ;  but  where  this  acid  is  fluid,  he  admits  (he  great 
utility  of  lime-water,  as  in  this  circumstance,  an  inso- 
luble iirsenite  of  lime  is  formed,  the  action  of  which  is 
very  weak.  This  last  observation  is  confirmed  by  ex- 
periments on  dogs.— (Toxicologic  Ginerale,  t.\,p.  233.) 

When  inflammation  of  the  abdomen  and  alarming 
nervous  symptoms  prevail,  the  means  of  relief  are, 
leeches,  venesection,  the  warm  bath,  fomentations, 
emollient  clysters  and  antispasmodic  narcotic  medicines. 

It  should  also  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  success 
of  the  treatment  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  regimen  observed  during  the  patient's  convales- 
cence, which  is  usually  tedious  ;  and  he  should  be 
chiefly  nourished  with  milk,  gruel,  cream,  rice,  and 
beverages  of  a  softening  mucilaginous  nature.— (See 
Orfila,  t.  cit.  p.  235.) 

iThere  can  be  little  doubt  that  arsenic  is  the  basis 
of  the  active  ingredients  of  most  of  the  popular  nos- 
trums of  the  day  which  are  set  forth  in  our  public 
papers  as  infallible  remedies  for  the  cure  of  ca 
affections,  as  they  are  termed  ;  and  hence  the  niamlbld 
evils  which  we  often  witness  from  such  practice.  80 
long  ago  as  in  1786,  Dr.  Rush  favoured  the  public  with 
an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  famous  cancerous 
powder  of  Dr.  Martin ;  its  base  was  arsenic,  though 
like  the  specifics  of  our  own  time  it  was  alleged  to  be 
01  a  vegetable  nature.  The  consequences  arising  from 
applications  of  this  character  might  be  noticed  at  greater 
length  than  our  author  has  seen  fit  to  do:  and  the 
caution  to  be  deduced  from  facts  of  this  sort  might  ope- 
rate more  forcibly  if  they  were  better  understood.  The 
external  application  of  arsenic  ought  to  be  had  recourse 
to  only  after  the  severest  scrutiny  into  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  case  and  constitution  affected.  Even 
in  small  quantities  it  has  produced  apoplexv,  mental 
aberration,  organic  lesion  of  the  stomach,  paralysis, 
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lottd  of  motion,  enlargement  of  the  joints,  fatal  pcte- 
nlc,  in  Int.  may  be  enumerated  among 

ternally  applied  hen  taken  inwardly. 

Bi  LC  well   as  thOSI 

,  ii   Ua  influence  on  the 
i  :,,,,!  dangerous  whi 
to  as  an  external  application  to  denuded  sur- 
i  applied  directly  to  the  stomach.    An- 
otbi  r  peculiarity  of  lu  -  :lK"  farther  to 

cording  to  Professor  Francia  (Lectures 
even  while  fa- 
vourable anticipations  from  the  operation  of  this  power- 
l  locallj  applied  are  ludolged,  of  a  sudden  the 

and  death  en 
U  iiiu  ;  an  occurrence  of  much  eoneidi 
the  invest  juridical  physician.    Reese.] 

aBTERlOTOMY.    (From  iprripta,  an  artery,  and 
,  i  ui  |    Tne  operation  of  opening  an  artery, 
tor  the  i  tag  away  Wood  for  the  relief  of 

ARTERIES,     The  process  by  which  a  divided  or 

punctured  arterj  is  bealed  is  particularly  considered 

word  Hiwn  trrhage;  while  the  general  prin- 

1 1    bserved  In  the  application 

ui  the  means  (br  the  stoppage  of  bleeding,  may  be  col- 
contained  in  that  part 

"t  [!»•  work,  and  partly  from  what  is  Stated  in  the  arti- 

'.i   ■'    i  tfun .    As  the 

condition  Of  a  bleeding  |ialii'iil  ailinils  of  no  delay,  ami 

ih.'  presen  ition  ofhis  life  entin  i  |  depends  upon  proper 

immediatel)  taken,  no  man  ought  to 

be  suffered  to  profess  surgerj  who  Is  not  competent 

itmenl  of  wounded  arteries,  whether  injured 

ii  or  in  a  Burgical  operation.  As  Langen- 
beck  observes,  an  Ignorant  practitioner,  when  railed  to 
a  ease  of  serious  hemorrhage,  is  thrown  into  such 
consternation,  as  actually  deprives  him  of  the  power    in  effecting  the,  obliteration  of  the  lower  extremity  of 


quaintance  with  the  condition  of  a  limb  after  such  an 
operation,  and  the  processes  by  which  the  eure  of  an 
aneurism  is  effected  after  the  modem  operation,  afford  a 
complete  illustration  of  the  ineffieacy  and  danger  ofthis 
mode  of  treating  a  wounded  artery;  for  it  is  now  fully 
proved,  that  when  an  artery  is  tied,  a  stream  of  blood  con- 
tinues to  pass  through  it  below  the  ligature."— (P.  471.) 
This  well-informed  surgeon  is  aware,  however,  that  in- 
stances do  occur,  in  which  only  the  upper  end  of  a 
wounded  artery  is  tied,  and  yet  the  patient  recovers 
without  hemorrhage  from  the  lower  orifice,  which  is 
closed  by  the  natural  processes. 

In  the  vear  1814,  in  Holland,  I  took  up  the  femoral 
artery,  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  popliteal  arterv  had  given  way,  ten  days  after  the 
passage  of  a  musket-ball  through  the  ham.  I  employed 
only  one  smallish  ligature,  which  was  applied  with  the 
precaution  of  not  detaching  the  artery  from  its  natural 
connexions.  The  hemorrhage  was  effectually  stopped, 
and  the  wound  healed  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 
Here,  no  doubt,  the  inflammation  in  the  ham  had  ob- 
literated the  portion  of  the  artery  immediately  below 
the  point  at  which  it  had  sloughed  or  ulcerated,  and 
there  might  even  have  been  from  the  same  cause  some 
deposition  of  lymph  within  the  upper  portion  of  the 
popliteal  artery,  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration. Uut,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  diminution  of  the 
impulse  of  the  circulation  by  the  ligature  of  the  femoral 
artery,  which  enabled  nature  to  complete  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes, 
says  Air.  Hodgson,  when  hemorrhage  takes  place,  a 
few  days  after  the  bleeding  from  a  wounded  artery  has 
been  slopped  by  compression,  one  extremity  of  the  ves- 
sel will  be  pervious,  while  the  other  will  have  closed 
by  the  natural  processes.  Cases  have  even  occurred, 
in  which  the  upper  end  of  the  artery  has  been  closed 
by  the  natural  processes,  while  those  processes  failed 


ring  prompt  as  i  t  as  a  corpse,  and 

the  |ot  of  blood;   and,  for  the 
tppearing  to  do  something,  perhaps  he  applies 
spirit  of  wine,  or  a  very  tight  bandage,  and  cries  out 
lor  farther  aid ;  while  simple  pressure  of  the  thumb 
upon  a  certain  point  in  the  vicinity  of  the  injury  would 
-  confusion,  and  a  dangerous  loss  of 
No  pari  ot  surgery,  in  feet,  is  of  higher  import- 
ance than  the  treatment  of  wounded  arteries ;  and  it 
thereliire    in  he  earnestly  studied  by  every 
practitioner,  whether  he  move  in  the  higher  or  the 
phere  of  the  profession.     And  as  a  proof  of  the 
ot  countr]  surgeons  making  themselves  ac- 
quainted w  nh  ih    subject,  be  recites  the  ease  of  a  turf- 
■,1m  lei  the  Instrument  with  which  he  worked 
rial  the  lower  pari  of  his  leg,  whereby  thepos 

i    r\  was  wounded.      The  blood  gushed 

out  profusely,  and  the  surgeon  who  was  sent  tor  ap- 
plied a  tourniquet  to  the  popliteal  artery,  and  thus 
stopped  the  bleeding  (bra time;  but, unfortunately, the 
toornlqui  o  long  on  the  limb,  thai  the  foot 

mortified  and  Blongbed  away. — {Bibl.  fur  die  Chir. 
».  I,  p. 831,  232,  GStt.  1806.)  from  the  explanations, 
delivered  in  the  article  ,  il  will  be  seen, 

thai  in  all  bleedings  from  considerable  arteries,  nothing 
la  equal  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 

farther  less  of  blood:  and  il  maybe  laid  down  as  a 

Standing  rule,  thai  each  extremity  Of  the  wounded  ves- 
sel should  be  tied  as  nearly  as  possible  m  the  wound 
«ts,    \s  Mr.  Hodgson  has  remarked,  "the  ne> 
ol  tying  both  ends  of  a  wounded  artery  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact,  thai  the  anastomoses  in  all  parts  of 

the  bod]  10  furnish  a  s 

blood,  which  may  pass  through  the  lower  exlremil'v  of 

the  wounded  vessel  In  a  sufficient  stream  to  produce 

tnd,  In  some  Instances,  s  fatal  hemor- 

1      ries,  Ire.  p.  4600    This 

correct  observation  is  followed  by  a  case,  in  which  the 

of  i  divided  brachial  ar- 

ised  the  padenfa  death     I  if  course  the  infer- 

init  both  extremities  of  the  vessel  ought  to 

n  lied  directly  alter  the  receipt  of  the  wound 
\\  uh  regard  to  lying  the  trunk  of  an  artery  in  a  part 
ol  the  limb  where  u  cannot  be  exposed  with  facility 
when  it  Is  difficult  to  secure  us  bleeding  extremities, 
aa  Mr    Hodgson  remarks,  the  practice  -was  falsely 

from  a  knowledge  of  the  feet,  that  the  ligature 

rten  at  a  distance  from  the  disease  will  effect 

the  cure  or  an  aneurism.     Uut  a  more  intimate  ac- 


the  vessel,  from  which  a  serious  hemorrhage  took 
place.— {Hodgson,  op.  cit.  475 ;  and  Guthrie,  in  New 
Med.  and  Pliys.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  177.)  Indeed,  in  the 
example  in  which  I  took  up  the  femoral  artery  myself. 
it  was  impossible  to  say  positively,  whether  the  blood 
came  from  the  part  of  the  popliteal  artery  above  or 
below  the  slough  in  it,  as  no  incision  was  made  into 
the  ham. 

The  principle,  respecting  the  application  of  a  liga 
lure  to  each  end  of  every  large  divided  artery,  is  to  be 
extended  also  to  punctured  arteries,  one  ligature  being 
jilDccd  above  and  the  other  below  the  opening  in  the 

vessel. 

From  some  observations  in  the  article  Anmrismt 
p.  125,  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  impulse  of  the 
cin  illation  has  been  lessened  by  the  ligature  of  the 
main  trunk  of  an  artery,  some  distance  above  the 
wound,  the  hemorrhage  from  the  more  remote  portion 
of  the  vessel  may  sometimes  be  effectually  restrained 
by  pressure,  which,  previously  to  the  stoppage  of  one 
great  current  of  blood  to  the  part  had  proved  unavail- 
ing. This  fact  is  worth  remembering,  in  cases  in 
which  the  arteries  of  the  hand  or  foot  are  wounded. 

Mori  ideation  is  observed  to  be  more  frequent  after 
the  ligature  of  an  artery  for  a  wound,  than  for  an  aneu- 
rism. In  wounds,  Mr.  Hodgson  very  correctly,  I  think, 
refers  the  difference  to  the  frequent  injury  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  particularly  of  the  veins  and 
nerves,  and  to  the  loss  of  blood ,  and  want  of  quietude  and 
proper  care  after  the,  accident.  The  principal  anastomo- 
siuc  vessels  are  also  sometimes  divided.— (P.  479.) 

Having  given,  in  the  ai  tide  Aneurism,  the  necessary 
directions,  how  to  cut  down  to  and  tie  many  of  the 
principal  arteries,  I  shall  conclude  the  present  subject 
with  a  few  instructions  how  to  take  up  the  arteries  of 
the  forearm  and  leg,  as  delivered  by  Scarpa,  Mr.  C. 
Bell,  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  others.  Some  directions  how 
to  act  in  a  case  of  wounded  axillary  artery  are  likewise 
subjoined. 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  radial  artery  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  forearm,  a  finger  is  to  be  put  on  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps.  A  little  below  this 
insertion,  an  incision,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  is  to  be  made  in  the  integuments,  in  the  ob- 
lique direction,  denoted  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  supi- 
nator radii  longus.  The  subjacent  fascia  is  then  to  be 
divided,  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  supinator  muscle 
drawn  a  little  from  the  outer  side  of  the  arm :  in  the 
spa  e  between  that  muscle  and  the  flexor  carpi  ra 
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dialis  the  radial  artery  immediately  present*  itself, 
passing  over  the  tendon  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and 
the  flexor  longua  pollicis,  and  it  then  runs  down  be- 
tween the  latter-named  tendon  and  the  flexor'carpi 

radialis.— (s  \nai.  Pathol,  lib.  1, 

tab.  I,  fig.  2.)  A  branch  of  the  musculo-Bpiral  nerve 
lies  on  the  radio!  side  of  the  artery. 

At  the  wrist,  the  radial  artery 'may  he  taken  up  by 
making  an  incision  a  little  way  from  the  ulnar  margin 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Here  the  artery  is  covered 
by  a  fascia,  over  which  a  small  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  runs;  but  the  vessel  >s  now  unaccom- 
panied with  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  which  quits  it, 
and  passes  under  the  supinator  radii  longus,  a  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  forearm. 

After  the  radial  artery  leaves  the  forepart  of  the 
•wrist,  it  may  be  taken  up  by  making  an  incision  "on 
the  outside  of  the  insertion  of  the  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii  pollicis,  and  the.  inside  of  the  ex'ensor  tertii  inter- 
nodii  pollicis.  Between  these  tendons  the  artery  lies 
very  deep,  and  over  it  is  the  extreme  branch  of  the 
muscular  spiral  nerve.  We  find  the  artery  going  close. 
to  the  notch,  between  the  os  se  aphoides  and  trapezium." 
— (C.  B'll,  Op.  Surgery,  ml.  2,  p.  373.) 

For  bringing  into  view  the  ulnar  artery  at  the  upper 
third  of  the  forearm,  the  situation  and  breadth  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle  must  first  be  ascertained. 
An  incision  is  then  to  be  made  from  above  downwards, 
beginning  two  inches  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  following  the  course  of  the  inner  margin 
of  the  above  muscle  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  and  a 
half.  The  fascia  is  then  to  be  divided :  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  is  to  be  drawn  a  little  away  from  the  flexor 
sublnnis.  In  this  opening,  rather  under  the  margin  of 
the  latter  muscle,  the  ulnar  artery  will  be  felt  with  the 
finger,  continuing  its  course  over  the  flexor  profundus, 
rheulnar  nerve  is  situated  on  the  ulnar  sideof  the  artery. 

Below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  the  ulnar  artery  is 
more  superficial,  and  may  easily  be  taken  up  by  making 
an  incision  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris,  between  the  tendon  of  which  muscle  and  that 
of  the  flexor  profundus  digilorum  the  vessel  is  situated. 
The  artery,  however,  will  not  be  reached  until  a  thin 
aponeurosis  under  the  fascia  of  the  forearm  has  been 
divided.  The  nerve  is  rather  more  under  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  than  the  artery.  When  the 
ulnar  artery  arises  from  the  brachial  above  the  elbow, 
it  runs  above  the  fascia,  and  is  easily  taken  up  in  any 
part  of  its  course. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forwards  bettvSien 
the  bones  of  the  leg,  about  an  inch  below  the  upper 
head  of  the  fibula.  In  order  to  take  tip  the  vessel  in 
this  situation,  a  free  cut  must  be  made  through  the 
fascia,  extended  between  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  incision  is  then  to  be  continued  more 
deeply  at  the  edge  of  the  peronams  longus,  following 
the  fascia  between  this  muscle  and  the  origin  of  the  ex- 
tensor digitorum  comtnu  nis.  The  artery  will  be  met  with 
on  the  interosseous  ligament.— (C.  Bell,  vol.  2,  p.  37fi.) 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  a  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  finger  is  to  be  passed 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  tibialis  amicus  muscle  is  to  he  ascer- 
tained. Along  the  outer  margin  of  this  muscle,  an 
incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  and 
fascia,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  knife  is 
then  to  be  introduced  between  the  outer  margin  of  the 
tibialis  amicus  muscle  and  the  extensor  longus  of  the 
g-eat  toe.     In  this  space,  at  the  depth  of  about  an  inch, 

he  anterior  tibial  artery  is  situated.— (See  Halter's 
Icon.  Anat.fasc.  5,  tab.  4.)  Cutting  down  to  this  ar- 
tery, near  the  tarsus,  where  the  vessel  passes  out  be- 
tween the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  amicus  and  extensor 
muscle  of  the  toes,  is  an  easy  operation. 

The  laying  bare  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  behind 
the  malleolus  internus,  is  also  quite  easy:  an  incision, 
about  two  inches  long,  is  to  be  made  between  the  in- 
ternal malleolus  and  the  tendo  achillis,  down  to  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  At  this 
depth,  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  muscle,  and 
that  of  the  flexor  communis  digitorum  pedis,  run  as  in 
a  furrow.  Along  with  these  two  tendons,  but  a  little 
nearer  to  the  os  calcis,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  de- 
scends to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

On  the  contrary,  the  depth  of  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery at  the  middle  or  in  the  upper  third  of  the  leg,  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  take  up  the  vessel  in  these  situations 
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And  the  difficulties  are  increased  bythe  spasmodic  con 
tractions  "i   the  gastTOcnemiu  tnutclei 

When  necessary,  however,  the  arterj  maj  be  exposed 
and  tied  above  and  below  the  wound  in  it,  i>\  | 

as   follows:   an   incision    is   to  be    made   tin; 

inches  in  length,  '  side  "''  ""'  creel  ofthe 

tibia,  and  the  originsofthe  sol. -us  muscle  are  to  be 

detached  from  it  to  the  same  extent,  and  reft  eted,    I  »- 

ileus  muscle  is  found  the  aponeurosis,  which 

the  muscle  of  the  calf  of  the  li  e  Ini 

liria|  .„„]  ,1,'cp  seated.  When  tins  fascia  lias  also  been 
divided,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  may  be  seen,  or  Mi, 
deeply  situated,  running  on  the  tibialis  posticus  and 
tlexor  muscle  of  the  toes.— (See  Holler,  Icon.  Anal. 
fasc.  5,  tab.  5.) 

In  taking  up  the  axillary  artery  when  it  is  wounded, 
Scarpa  believes  that  nothing  tends  more  to  embarrass 
the  surgeon,  than  an  injudicious  smallness  of  the  first 
incision  through  the  skin  and  such  other  pans  es  con- 
ceal the  wound  in  the  artery.  An  assistant  musl  cum 
press  the  vessel,  from  above  the  clavicle,  as  it  passes 
over  the  first  rib.  When  the  weapon  has  penetrated, 
from  below  upwards,  directly  into  the  axilla,  th 
is  to  make  a  free  dilatation  ofthe  wound  upon  a  director 
or  his  finger.  Tins  must  be  done  to  a  sufficient  height 
lii  expose  a  considerable  portion  of  the  artery,  ami  the 
pn  rise  situation  of  the  wound  in  it. 

When  the  weapon  has  pierced  obliquely,  or  from 
above  downwards,  through  a  portion  of  the  great  pec- 
toral muscle,  into  the  axilla,  Scarpa  advises  the  surgeon 
to  cut  through  the  lower  edge  of  this  muscle,  and  en- 
large the  wound,  on  a  director,  or  his  finger,  so  as  to 
bring  fairly  into  view  the  injured  part  of  the  artery, 
The  thoracic  arteries,  divided  in  this  operation,  must  be 
ely  tied.  The  clots  of  bioon  are  then  to  be 
removed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  wound  cleaned  hh.i  a 
sponge,  by  which  means  the  opening  in  the  axillary 
artery  will  be  more  clearly  seen.  As  this  vessel  lies 
imbedded  in  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  the  surgeon 
must  lake  can-  to  raise  it  from  these  latter  parts  win  a 
pair  of  forceps,  before  he  ties  it.  Two  ligatures  will 
be  required ;  one  above,  the  other  below,  the  wound  of 
the  arteries. 

ASTRINGENTS.  Substances  which  possess  the 
power  of  making  the  living  fibres  become  contracted, 
condensed,  and  corrugated.  They  are  employed  in  toe 
practice  of  surgery  chiefly  as  external  applications, 
either  ibr  restoring  diminished  tonic  power,  or  check  eg 
various  discharges.  Astringent  lotions  are  deemed  eli- 
gible local  remedies  for  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

ATHEROMA.  (Prom  aOiipih  pap.)  An  encysted 
tumour,  so  named  from  its  pap-like  contents.— (See 
Tumours,  Encysted.) 

AUSCULTATION.      Mediate    auscultation,  or  the 
method  of  judging  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  va- 
rious diseases  oy  the  particular  sound  which  the)  con> 
municate  to  the  ear,  through  the  medium  of  the  instru- 
ment called  the  stethoscope.    Thus,  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  pleura,  the  practitioner  may  derive  important 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  those  organs, 
by  attending  minutely  to  the  changes  in  the  sound  of 
respiration,  to  the  sound  of  the  voice  and  coughing 
within  the  chest,  and  to  what  is  called  the  rattle,  end 
other  sounds  occasionally  heard  in  the  same  situation. 
The  stethoscope,  then,  in  many  ambiguous  cases,  must 
be  deemed  an  instrument  of  great  use  in  practice.    Kor 
a  particular  description  of  it,  however,  1  refer  to  I-aen- 
nec's  invaluable  work  on  diseases  of  the  chest,  in  the 
translation  and  improvement  of  which,  by  numerous 
instructive  notes,  Dr.  Forbes  has  rendered  himself  a 
benefactor  to  medical  science.     In  surgery,  the  stetho- 
scope is  usefully  employed  in  detecting  the  real  nature 
of  various  doubtful  swellings,  particularly  those  of  an 
aneurismal  character.    By  M.  Lisfranc  it  lias  been  found 
of  considerable  service  in  enabling  him  to  judge  with 
more  accuracy  of  the  collision  of  the  sound  against 
calculi,  or  other  substances  in  the  bladder,  in  the  opera- 
tion of   sounding.      M.  de   Kergaradec    has   used  the 
stethoscope  with  much  success  for  ascertaining  preg- 
nancy, where  the  history  was  obscure.     It  has  also 
been  found  of  great  utility  in  determining  the  existence 
and  state  of  various  collections  of  flu:ds,  and  particu- 
larly of  pus;  and  it  has  enabled   practn  loin  i 
tain  with  certainty  the  communications  occasionally 
existing  between  abscesses  of  the  liver  and  the  interior 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the  occasional  communication 
of  pulmonary  abscesses  with  the.  abdominal  cavity.    In 
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plication  of  the  stethoscope  ;  but  the  method  of  using 
it,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  affords  instruction, 
must  be  gathered  from  a  careful  perusal  of  Laennec's 

work. 


B 
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LLBAMUM  COPAIBA     Exhibited  by  surgeons 

all)  in  casea  of  gonorrhea,  gleet,  tluor  albus, 

..minim  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  half 

a  drachm,  two  or  three  Urnes  a  day.    Mr.  lirande  gives 

•  ing formula:  ft.  Mb    '  Copaiba? 

Ida  gradatun  aq.  menth.  vir.  -j. 

Tin.!  capslci  mv.  gutt.  ft.    Haustusbisvelterquotidie 

acy,p.  7(1.) 

BANDAGE.    Then*  .  s  to  keep  dress- 

remedli     &c.  in  their  proper  situa- 

,i mpi  !s,  so  as  to  restrain  he- 

morrhagi  holding  the 

tioi 
i  there  la  a  eolation  of  continuity.    As  the  ap- 
agea  ia  an  important  branch  of  sur- 
gery, authors  have  not  neglected  it.    Much  has  been 

n    the  subject,  and  almost  even    Writer   has 
lierhaps  without  much  benelit 

to  the  art.  i  nfortunately.it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
lumerous  aorta  of  bandages  by 

a  printed  description  of  them.  The  Burgeon  can  onlj 
rj  Instruction  from  experience 

ami  practice.    Hence,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a 

general  account  of  the 

made  of  materials  possessing 
sufficient  Itrength  to  fulfil  the  end  proposed  in  applying 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  they  should  be  supple  enough 
to  accon  '  i  Ives  to  the  parts  to  which  they 

are  applied. 

Bandages  are  made  of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel.     If 

thej  should  be  without  a  scam  or  selvage, 

-  unequal  and  painful  pressure. 

:   :      I     bandage  should  have  a 

■  iirinm  Bs  that  dors  no)  belong  to  the 

<i      tins  circumstance  is  obvious  in 
•  temples  In  which  there  is  oc- 
i]  elastic  bandages.    As  weJuwe  already  ob- 
served, i  the  com- 
it  of  flannel  band- 
imputedto  the  Scotch  surgeons,  who  preferred 
them  to  linen  ones,  m  cousequi  ace  of  their  being  better 
ibsorbing  moisture,  while,  being  more 
elastic,  the)  yield  In  a  greater                       requiring 
-  in  the  swelling  subsequent  todislo- 
9,  A  c.     Ii  lias  been  asserted,  that  linen 
is  better  than  flannel,  because  more  cleanly  ;  but  neither 
one  nor  the  oilier  will  continue  clean,  unless  care  be 
taken  to  changi    I                    b     \\  liere  the  indication 
in.  parts  warm,  flannel  is  of  course  prefera- 
b  to  linen  and  ca 
In  applying  a  bandage,  care  must  be  taken,  that  it  be 
ii  enough  to  lulli:  the  object  in  view,  without 
running  any  risk  of  Btopping  the  circulation,  or  doing 
an)  other  way.    If  it  be  not  sufficiently  tight 
to  support  the  pans  in  a  proper  manner,  il  is  useless; 
it  it  be  too  tense,  it  w  ill  produce  swelling,  inflammation, 

to  appl)  a  roller  skilfully,  the  part  which  is 

■  red,  must  be  put  in  its  proper  situation ;  the 

head  Of  the  ro.lrr  held  m  the  surgeon's  hand,  and  only 

unrolled  as  is  necessary  for  the  commencement 
of  tlii-  application. 

ral,  the  bandage  should  be  anplied  in  such  a 

i  him  ol  us  being  most  conveniently 

removed,  and  allow  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts  to 

be  examined, as  often  as  occasion  may  require,  with  the 

k-asi  possible  disturbance  of  them. 

For  this  reason,  m  Ira.  lures  of  'he  leg  and  thigh,  the 
rmlltcch-l.nled  !  ,  ,H\  pn  lined  to  a  sim- 

ple roller.  The  fbraur  ma\  be  Loosened  and  tightened, 
in  pleasure,  without  occasioning  the  smallest  disturb- 
ance oi  the  affected  limb;  a  thing  which  could  not  be 
done  were  a  common  roller  to  be  employed. 

aa  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  is  applied,  and  it  has  become  useless   its  em- 
ployment should  be  discontinued:  for.  b\  remaining  too 
cis.  it  me.)  obstruct  the  circulation,  diminish 

\  ol  l.-M 


the  tone  of  the  compressed  fibres  and  vessels,  and  thus 
do  harm. 

Bandages  are  either  simple  or  compound.  They  are 
also  sometimes  divided  into  general,  and  particular. 
The  latter  often  derive  their  names  from  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  usually  applied. 

A  simple  bandage  is  a  long  piece  of  linen  or  cotton, 
of  an  indefinite  length,  and  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
breadth.  When  about  to  be  applied,  it  is  commonly 
rolled  up,  and  the  roller  part  is  termed  its  head. 
When  rolled  up  from  each  end,  it  is  called  a  double- 
headed  roller  or  bandage. 

The  chief  of  the  simple  bandages  are  the  circular,  the 
spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retaining,  the  expellent,  and  the 

The  circular  bandage  is  the  simplest;  consisting 
merely  of  a  few  circles  of  a  roller  covering  or  over- 
lapping each  other. 

The  spiral  bandage  is  the  most  frequently  used  of 
all ;  for  it  is  this  wliich  is  seen  in  such  common  em- 
ployment on  the  limbs,  in  cases  of  ulcers,  varices,  &c. 
In  applying  a  common  roller  to  the  whole  of  a  limb,  the 
bandage  must  be  carried  round  the  part  spirally  :  for 
otherwise  the  whole  member  cannot  be  covered.  When 
the  leg  is  the  part,  the  surgeon  is  to  begin  by  surround- 
ing the  foot  with  a  few  turns.  Then  carrying  the  head 
of  the  bandage  over  the  instep,  he  is  to  convey  it  back- 
wards, so  as  to  make  the  bandage  unroll,  and  apply 
itself  just  above  the  heel.  The  roller  may  next  be 
brought  over  the  inner  ankle ;  thence  again  over  the 
instep,  and  under  the  sole ;  and  the  surgeon  then  brings 
the  bandage  spirally  upwards  once  more  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  leg.  After  this,  every  circle  of  the  roller  is 
to  be  applied,  so  as  to  ascend  up  the  limb  in  a  gradual, 
spiral  form,  and  cover  about  one-third  of  the  turn  of 
the  roller  immediately  below  it.  The  unequal  diameter 
of  the  limb  is  one  great  cause  which  brings  into  view 
the  unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon  in  this  common  opera- 
tion; for  it  prevents  the  roller  from  lying  smoothly, 
although  spirally  applied,  unless  a  particular  artifice 
be  dexterously  adopted.  The  plan  alluded  to  is,  to 
double  back  the  part  of  the  roller  that  would  not  be 
e\  en,  w  ere  the  application  to  be  continued  in  the  common 
spiral  way,  without  this  manoeuvre.  When  the  bulk  of 
the  limb  increases  very  suddenly,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  fold,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  reverse  every  circle  of 
the  bandage  in  the  above  manner,  in  order  to  make  it 
lie  evenly  on  the  limb.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  pressure 
of  the  roller  will  be  greatest  where  the  duplicatures 
are  situated;  and  hence,  when  it  is  an  object  to  com- 
press any  particular  part,  the  surgeon  should  contrive 
to  reverse  the  turns  of  the  bandage  just  over  the  situa- 
tion where  most  pressure  is  desirable. 

When  a  roller  is  to  be  applied  to  the  forearm,  it  is 
best  to  put  a  few  of  the  first  turns  of  the  bandage  round 
the  hand. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  bandage  very 
tight,  if  it  be  intended  to  wet  it  afterward  with  any 
lotion  ;  for  moisture  always  renders  it  still  more  tense 

Mr.  John  Bell  describes  the  principal  purposes  for 
which  a  roller  is  employed  as  follows  :  "  Although  in 
recent  wounds  it  is  with  plasters  and  sutures  that  we 
unite  the  parts  point  to  point,  yet  it  is  with  the  bandage 
that  we  support  the  limb,  preserve  the  parts  in  con- 
tinual and  perfect  contact  with  each  other,  and  prevent 
any  strain  upon  the  sutures,  with  which  the  parts  are 
immediately  joined;  and  we  often  unite  parts  by  the 
bandage  alone.  But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed, 
that,  in  gun-shot  wounds,  and  other  bruised  wounds, 
though  it  would  be  imprudent  to  sew  the  parts,  since 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  altogether  unite,  yet 
the  gentle  and  general  support  which  we  give  by  a  com- 
press and  bandage,  prevents  them  from  separating  far 
Dram  each  other,  unites  the  deep  parts  early,  and  lessens 
the  extent  of  that  surface  which  must  naturally  fall 
into  suppuration. 

In  the  hemorrhagy  of  wounds  we  cannot  always 
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find  the  artery ;  we  dare  not  always  cul  parts  for  tear 
of  greater  dangers  ;  we  are  otU-n  alarmed  with  bleed- 
ings from  uncertain  vessels,  «fcc,  or  from  veins  as  well 

as  arteries :  these  hemorrhages  are  to  I 
the  compress;  which  compress,  or  even  the  sponge 
itself,  is  but  an  instrument  of  compression,  serving  to 
give  the  bandage  its  perfect  effect.  Frequently,  in 
bleedings  near  the  groin  or  the  armpit,  ur  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  wherever  the  bleeding  is  rapid,  the  vessels 
uncertain,  the  cavity  deep,  and  the  blood  not  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  tourniquet, and  where  the  circumstances 
forbid  a  deliberate  and  sure  operation,  we  trust  to  com- 
press and  bandage  alone. 

Bandage  is  very  powerful  in  suppressing  bleeding. 
At  one  period  of  surgery,  it  took  place  of  every  other 
method,  <fcc.  If  a  compress  be  neatly  put  upon  the 
bleeding  arteries,  if  there  be  a  bone  to  resist  the  com- 
11  even  if  the  soft  parts  be  firm  below,  and  the 
bandage  be  well  rolled,  the  patient  is  almost  secure. 
But  such  a  roller  must  be  applied  smoothly  from  the 
very  extremities  of  the  fingers  or  toes ;  the  member 
must  be  thoroughly  supported  in  all  its  lower  parts, 
that  it  may  bear  the  pressure  above.  It  is  partial  stric- 
ture alone"  that  does  the  harm,  creates  intolerable  pain 
and  anxiety,  or  brings  on  gangrene.  Hemorrhagy  re- 
quires a  very  powerful  compression,  which  must  there- 
fore be  very  general,  <fcc.  It  must  not  be  made  only 
over  the  bleeding  arteries,  which  is  all  that  the  surgeon 
thinks  of  in  general,  &c. 

In  abscesses,  where  matter  is  working  downwards 
along  the  limb,  seeking  out,  as  it  were,  the  weak  parts, 
undermining  the  skin,  and  wasting  it,  insulating  and 
surrounding  the  muscles,  and  penel  rating  to  the  bones, 
the  bandage  does  every  thing.  The  expelling  bandage, 
the  propelling  bandage,  the  defensive  bandage,  were 
among  the  names  which  the  older  surgeons  gave  to  the 
roller,  when  it  was  applied  for  these  particular  pur- 
poses ;  and  these  are  properties  of  the  roller  which 
should  not  be  lorgoltea..'"— (Principles  of Surgery,  vol.1.) 
Soon  after  this  description  of  some  of  the  chief  sur- 
gical uses  of  the  roller,  Mr.  John  Bell  proceeds  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  this  most  simple  of  all  band- 
ages may  be  put  on  a  limb. 

"  Practice  will  convince  you  that  the  firmness  and 
neatness  of  a  bandage  depend  altogether  upon  these 
two  points ;  first,  upon  the  turns  succeeding  each  other 
in  a  regular  proportion  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  making 
reverses  wherever  you  find  any  slackness  likely  to  arise 
from  the  varying  form  of  the  limb.  Thus,  in  rolling 
from  the  foot  to  the  ankle,  leg,  and  knee,  you  must  take 
care,  first,  that  the  turns,  or,  as  the  French  call  them, 
doloires,  of  the  roller  lie  over  one  another  by  just  one- 
third  of  the  breadth  of  the  bandage  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  every  difficult  part,  as  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the 
roller  in  your  hand,  make  an  angle,  and  lay  the  roller 
upon  the  limb,  with  the  opposite  flat  side  towards  it : 
you  must  turn  the  bandage  so  as  to  reverse  it,  making 
what  the  French  call  a  renversie  of  the  roller  at  the 
ankle,  at  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  at  the  knee.  You 
must  be  careful  to  roll  your  bandage  from  below  up- 
wards, and  support  the  whole  limb  by  a  general  pres- 
sure. That  you  may  be  able  to  support  the  diseased 
part  with  a  particular  pressure,  you  must  lay  com- 
presses upon  the  hollows  and  upon  the  bed  of  each 
particular  abscess,  and  change  the  place  of  these  com- 
presses from  time  to  time,  so  as  row  to  prevent  matter 
sinking  into  a  particular  hollow,  now  to  press  it  out 
from  a  place  where  it  is  already  lodged,  and  again  to 
reunite  the  surface  of  an  abscess  already  completely 
formed,  from  which  the  matter  has  been  discharged." 
— (Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1.) 

In  the  article  Joints  we  have  taken  notice  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  roller  in  the  cure  of  some 
diseases  of  the  knee.  Here  we  shall  just  introduce 
Mr.  John  Bell's  sentiments  upon  the  subject :  "  In  a  dis- 
eased bursa,  as  in  a  relaxation  of  the  knee-joint,  that 
disease  which,  with  but  a  little  indulgence,  a  very  little 
encouragement  of  fomentations,  poultices,  bleeding,  and 
low  diet,  would  end  in  whites  welling  of  the  knee,  may 
be  stopped  even  by  so  simple  a  matter  as  a  well-rolled 
bandage."— (.Vol.  1,  p.  127.) 

The  uniting  bandage,  or  spica  descendens,  used  in 
rectilinear  wounds,  consists  of  a  double-headed  roller, 
with  a  Longitudinal  slit  in  the  middle  of  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  roller,  having  one  head  passed  through 
the  slit,  enables  the  surgeon  to  draw  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together.    The  whole  must  be  managed  so  that 


the  bandage  may  act  equally.  When  there  are  sutures, 
tins  bandage  supports  the  stitches,  ami  prevents  their 
tearing  through  the  skin.  When  the  wound  is  deep, 
u  [Iters  advise  a  compress  to  be  applied  on  each  side,  in 
Order  to  press  the  deeper  part  of  its  sides  together 
\\  hen  the  wound  is  very  long,  two  or  three  bandages 
sliiuil.l  In'  employed,  and  great  care  taken  that  the 
pressure  be  perfectly  equable. 

Heister,  Henckel,  and  Richter  describe  a  sort  of 
uniting  bandage  that  allows  the  surgeon  to  see  the 
wound,  over  which  only  small  ligatures  cross,  fins 
contrivance  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  an 
engraved  representation  of  it  in  Richter's  Elements,  h.  \. 

When  we  make  use  of  a  single-headed  roller  as  a 
retentive  bandage  only,  we  should  remember  always 
to  begin  the  application  of  it  on  the  side  opposite  tiie 
wound.  The  obvious  reason  for  so  doing  is  to  prevent 
a  farther  separation  of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  as  the. 
contrary  manner  of  applying  the  roller  would  tend  di- 
rectly to  divide  them. — (fioach,  vol.  I,  p.  143.) 

The  intention  of  the  expellent  bandage  is  to  keep  the 
discharge  sufficiently  near  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  sinuses.  In  general,  a 
compress  of  unequal  thickness  is  necessary ;  the  thin- 
ner part  of  the  compress  being  placed  next,  and  imme- 
diately contiguous  to,  the  orifice  of  the  wound;  the 
thicker  part  below.  Before  the  bandage  is  applied  the 
pus  must  be  completely  pressed  out,  and  the  rolling  be- 
gin with  two  or  three  circular  turns  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  compress.  The  bandage  must  then  be  carried  spirally 
upwards,  but  not  quite  so  tightly  as  below.  It  is  alter- 
ward  to  be  rolled  downwards  to  the  place  where  it  began. 

The  creeping  is  a  simple  bandage,  every  succeeding 
turn  of  which  only  just  covers  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  is  employed  in  cases  in  which  the  ob- 
ject is  merely  to  secure  the  dressings,  and  not  to  make 
any  considerable  or  equable  pressure. 

A  bandage  is  termed  compound  when  several  pieces 
of  linen,  cotton,  or  flannel  are  sewed  together  in  differ- 
ent directions,  or  when  the  bandage  is  torn  or  cut  so  as 
I  o  have  several  tails.  Such  are  the  T  bandage,  the  sus- 
pensory, the  capistrum,  &c. 

The  eighteern-tailed  bandage  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
pound. It  is  now  in  general  use  for  all  fractures  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  sometimes  for  those  of  the  forearm, 
and  frequently  for  particular  wounds.  Its  great  recom- 
mendation is  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  undone 
so  as  to  allow  the  parts  to  be  examined,  and  its  not  cre- 
ating on  such  an  occasion  the  smallest  disturbance  of 
the  disease  or  accident. 

The  eighteen-tailed  bandage  consists  of  a  longitudi- 
nal portion  of  a  common  roller,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  transverse  pieces  or  tails,  to  cover  as  much  of  the 
part  as  is  requisite. 

Each  of  the  cross-pieces  is  to  be  proportioned  in 
length  to  the  circumference  of  the  part  of  the  limb  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied ;  so  that  in  making  this  sort 
of  bandage  for  the  leg  or  thigh,  the  upper  tails  will  be 
twice  as  long  as  the  lower  ones.  After  laying  the  long 
part  of  the  bandage  on  a  table,  fix  the  upper  end  of  it 
in  some  way  or  another.  Then  arrange  the  tails  across 
it  in  sufficient  number  to  cover  such  part  of  the  limb 
as  requires  the  bandage.  Each  tail  must  be  long 
enough  to  extend  about  two  inches  beyond  the  oppo- 
site one,  when  they  are  both  applied.  The  tails  being 
all  arranged  across  the  longitudinal  band,  they  are  to 
be  stitched  in  this  position  with  a  needle  and  thread. 
When  the  bandage  is  intended  for  the  leg,  a  piece  of 
the  longitudinal  part  of  the  roller  below  is  to  extend 
beyond  the  tails.  This  is  usually  brought  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  then  applied  over  the  inner  ankle 
directly  aaer  the  bandage  has  been  put  under  the  limb. 
Then  the  surgeon  lays  down  the  first  of  the  lower  tails 
and  covers  it  with  the  next.  In  this  way  he  proceeds 
upwards  till  all  the  cross-pieces  are  applied,  the  upper- 
most one  of  which  he  fastens  with  a  pin.  This  band- 
age has  a  very  neat  appearance.  The  tails  are  said 
tone  better  when  placed  across  the  longitudinal  piece 
a  little  obliquely.— (Pott.) 

The  T  bandage  is  for  the  most  part  used  for  covering 
parts  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  and  especially  the  scro- 
tum, penmeum,  and  parts  about  the  anus,  lis  name  is 
derived  |mm  ns  resemblance  to  the  letter  T,  and  it  is, 
as  Mr.  John  Bell  remarks,  the  peculiar  bandage  of  the 
body.  If  the  breast  or  belly  be  wounded,  we  make  the 
transverse  piece  which  encircles  the  body  very  broad: 
and  having  split  the  tail  part  into  two  portions,  one  id 
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these  in  to  be  eonve]  ed  over  each  ride  of  the  neck  aurl 
part  of  the  circular  bandage,  so 
pensor)  lor  the  latter,  and  prevent  its 
lown.    But,  eays  Mr.  John  Bell,if  ■ 
wound,  oi  operation  near  the  groin  or  pri- 

lil  pari  then  becomes  the  most  impor- 
tant  part  of  thi  thi  'i  the  transverse  piece 
whi.-i!  la  to  encircle  the  pelvis  is  smaller,  while  the  tail 
part  is  made  verj  broad.    Whan  thediBeaae  is  in  the 
arts,  i  ..ii  11  tn  in.  or  anna,  we  often  -spin  the  tail 
but  when  (hedi 
one  groin  we  generally  leave  the  tail  part  of  the  band- 
age  i  ntire  and  broad. 
The  scutum  linteum,m  tplit-cloth,  is  a  bandage  ap- 
,  ,ul  consists  of  a  central 
part  and  six  or  eight  tails  or  heads,  which  are  applied 
iws  : 
When  thi   cloth  baa  ah  beads,  the  middle  or  unsplit 
pan  ol  the  cloth  is  applied  to  I  I  sad.    The 

iu nt  tails  go  round  the  temples  and  are  pinned  at 

the  occiput  ;  thf  two  back  tails  go  also  round  the  tem- 
ples, and  are  pinned  overthe  forehead  ;  iic  two  middle 
:!  x  the  chin;  but, 
as  Mr.  John  Ball  observes,  this  suffocates  and  heats 
it,  and  n  is  better  to  tie  them  overthe  top  of 
the  bead  or  obll  pielj  so  as  to  make  pressure  upon  any 
particular  point.  !•/'•  1310 

ilit  this  i     Idle  tail  mto 
two  parts,  a  broad  and  narrow  one.     In  the  broad  one, 
a  hiiir  to  let  the  ear  pass  through.    This 
tirnaii  portion  was  tied  under  the  chin,  while  the  nar- 
row ends  were  I  v<  i   the  bead.    As  Mr. 
has  observed,  split-cloth 
:  of  eight  tails,  yet  the  ancient  surgeons  did 
not  name  it  the  spin                       ght  tails.    When 
ii  the  cloth  into  eight  tai                    'ally  when 
the  eight  tails  in  the  following  particular  man- 
idage  '  am  r,  as  resembling  a 
crab  in  the  number  of  tie  legs.    The  cancer,  or  split- 
-  ,  was  laid  over  the  head  in  such  a 
manner  that  four  tails  hung  over  the  forehead  and  eyes, 
while  the  Othi  r  tour  bung  overthe  back  of  the  head. 
Thej  «    n                        OWS.   first,  the  two  outermost 

acfa  side  In  front  wen-  tied  over  the  forehead, 
while  the  two  middle  tails  in  front  were  left  hanging 
over  the  knot.  Then  the  two  outermost  or  lateral  tails 
behind  were  tied  round  the  occiput.  Next  the  middle 
tails  were  tied,  the  two  anti  rio  ig  made  to 

I  r  each  Other  ami  pass  round  the  t pies,  to  be 

plnnedat  the  occiput;  while  the  two  middle  tails  be- 
hind ".re  made  to  i  rose  each  other  and  pass  round  the 
temples  over  the  ears  or  near  the 

forehead.     Bee  Tohn  6  ■  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

The  triangular  bandage  Is  generally  a  handkerchief 
doubled  in  that  form.  Ii  is  commonly  used  on  the  head, 
and  now  ami  I  Inn  as  a  support  to  ilie  testicles  u  hen 

■welled.    The  French  term  it  triangle. 

ailed  also  gi  avha,  is  a  double- 

i  ideofa  fillet  four  yards  long,  and  about 

an  mch  and  a  half  broad.    Ii  must  be  reversed  two  or 

three  times,  so  as  to  form  a  knot  upon  the  part  which 

is  to  be  compressed.    It  Is  emploj «!  tor  the  Btoppage  of 

hemorrhage,  or  lor  securing  the  compress  alter  the 

performance  of  arteriotomj  In  the  temples. 

The  most  convenient  bandage  for  the  forehead,  face, 

Is  the  i  rur-tailed  one,  or  single  split-cloth. 
It  Is  composed  of  a  strip  of  cloth  about  tour  inches 
i  ch  is  to  be  torn  at  each  end,  so  as  to  leave 
onl)  a  convenient  portion  of  the  middle  part  entire. 
This  unsplit  middle  portion  is  to  be  applied  to  the  fore- 
head if  the  wound  be  there,  and  the  two  upper  tails  are 
carried  backwards  and  tied  over  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  while  the  two  lower  ones  are  to  be  tied  either 
over  the  top  of  the  head  or  under  the  chin,  as  may  seem 
moat  co  !■ 

\\  Inn  the  wound  is  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  undivided  part  is  to  he  applied  to  the  dress- 
i   le  two  posterior  tails  are  to  be  lied  forwards, 
and  the  I  wo  anterior  ones  are  to  be  carried  backwards, 
so  a-  io  be  tied  behind  the  head.    This  is  sometimes 

It  is  curious,  that  writers  o:\ 

bandages  should  use  the  terms  Aead  and  tafl,  synony- 
mously;  and  hence  tbia  bandagt  is  often 
railed  the  sling  with  '                     Bach  confusion  of 
is  highly  reprehensible,  as  it  obstructs  the 
comprehension  of  any,  the  most  simple  subject. 
If  Hie  upper  lip  be  cut,  and  a  bandage  needed,  which 
M  a 
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is  seldom  the  case,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that 
this  bandage  will  servethe]iiirpose.  It  serves  also  in 
cuts  of  tin-  lower  lip,  though  in  tliem  also  we  trust 
rather  to  the  twisted  suture  than  a  bandage 

The  single  split-cloth  is  particularly  useful  for  sup- 
porting a  fractured  lower  jaw,  and  in  such  cases,  is 
I  he  only  one  employed  in  modern  surgery.  This  band- 
age, when  used  for  this  particular  purpose,  namely, 
supporting  the  lower  jaw,  is  named  capristrurn  or  bri- 
dle,  because  it  goes  round  the  part  somewhat  like  a 
bridle. 

"  In  some  cases  (says  Mr.  John  Bell),  the  circum- 
stances require  us  to  support  the  chin  particularly,  and 
then  the  unslit  part  of  the  bandage  is  applied  upon  the 
chin  with  a  small  hole  to  receive  the  point ;  but  where 
the  jaw  is  broken,  we  pad  up  the  jaw-bone  into  its 
right  shane  with  compresses  pressed  in  under  the  jaw, 
and  secured  by  this  bandage.  When  we  are  in  tear 
of  hemorrhage  after  any  wound  or  operation  near  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  we  can  give  the  sling  a  very  remark- 
able degree  of  firmness.  For  this  purpose,  we  tear 
the  band  into  three  tails  on  each  side,  and  we  stitch 
the  bandage  at  the  bottom  of  each  slit,  lest  it  should 
give  way  when  drawn  firm,"  &c. — {Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, vol.  1.) 

We  have  already  described  one  way  of  applying  a 
handkerchief  as  a  bandage  to  the  head,  in  our  notice 
of  the  triangular  one,  or  couvre-chef  en  triangle. 
The  other  manner  of  applying  the  handkerchief,  called 
the  araiirt  couvre-chif,  is  as  follows: 

You  take  a  iarge  handkerchief,  and  fold  it,  not  in  a 
triangular,  but  a  square  form.  You  let  one  edge  pro- 
ject about  three  finger-breadths  beyond  the  other,  in 
order  to  form  a  general  border  for  the  bandage.  You 
lay  the  handkerchief  upon  the  head,  so  as  to  make  the 
lower  fold  to  which  the  projecting  border  belongs  lie 
next  the  head ;  while  the  projecting  border  itself  is 
left  hanging  over  the  eyes  till  the  bandage  is  adjusted. 
The  two  corners  of  the  outermost  fold  are  first  to  be 
tied  under  the  chin  ;  the  projecting  border  is  then  to  be 
turned  back  and  pinned  in  a  circular  form  round  the 
face,  while  the  corners  of  the  fold  next  the  head  are 
to  be  carried  backwards  and  tied. 

After  the  outer  corners  of  this  bandage  have  been 
tied  under  the  chin  ;  after  the  inner  corners  have  been 
drawn  out  and  carried  round  the  occiput ;  and  after  the 
border  has  been  turned  back  and  pinned  ;  the  doubling 
of  the  handkerchief  over  each  side  of  the  neck  hangs 
in  a  loose,  awkward  manner.  It  remains,  therefore, 
to  pin  this  part  of  the  handkerchief  up  above  the  ear  as 
neatly  as  can  be  contrived. — (See  J.  Bell's  Principles.) 

The  grand  couvre-chef  has  certainly  nothing  to  re- 
commend it,  either  in  point  of  utility  or  elegance.  A 
common  nightcap  must  always  be  infinitely  preferable 
to  it.  In  the  event,  however,  of  a  cap  not  being  at 
hand,  it  is  proper  that  the  surgeon  should  know  what 
contrivances  may  be  substituted  to  fulfil  the  objects  in 
view. 

Having,  in  the  numerous  articles  of  this  Dictionary, 
noticed  the  mode  of  applying  bandages  in  particular 
cases,  and  allotted  a  few  separate  descriptions  for  such 
bandages  as  are  not  here  mentioned,  but  which  are  ol- 
ten  spoken  of  in  books,  we  shall  conclude  for  the  pre- 
sent with  referring  the  reader  tor  farther  information 
to  Rees's  Cyclopaedia ;  John  BeWs  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery,  vol.  1.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Bandage. 
Galen  and  Vidus  Vidius  are  reckoned  the  best  of  the 
old  writers  on  the  subject ;  M.  Sue,  Thillaye,  Heister, 
Juville,  Lombard,  Btrnstein,  and  J.  Bell,  of  the  mo- 
dern ones. 

BARK,  Peruvian.    See.  Cinchona. 

BELLADONNA.  (Deadly  Nightshade.)  A  power- 
ful sedative  and  narcotic.  The  leaves  were  first  used 
externally  for  discussing  scirrhous  swellings,  and  they 
have  been  subsequently  given  internally  in  scirrhous 
and  cancerous  diseases,  amaurosis,  <fcc.  Five  grains 
of  them  dried  are  reckoned  a  powerful  dose :  one  is 
enough  to  begin  with.  At  present  the  extract  in  doses 
of  one  grain  gradually  increased  to  five,  is  more  com- 
monly prescribed. 

It  is  said,  that  the  recent  leaves  powdered,  and  made 
into  »i  ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  mrd,  more 
effectually  prevent  priapism  and  relieve  chordee,  when 
rubbed  on  the  penis,  than  any  other  application.— (Pa- 
ris's  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2  p.  110,  cd.  5.) 

From  the  power  which  belladonna  is  known  to  pos- 
sess of  lowering  the  action  of  the  whole  arterial  sys- 
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tern,  it  seems  to  be  a  fit  medicine  in  many  surgical 
cases  where  that  object  is  desirable,  particularly  in 
examples  of  aneurism 

Belladonna  has  the  power  of  producing  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil,  when  applied  10  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids. 
The  late  Mr.  Saunders  was  m  the  habit  of  employing 
belladonna  a  good  deal  for  this  express  purpose.  A 
little  while  before  undertaking  the  operation  for  the 
congenital  cataract,  he  was  accustomed  to  introduce 
some  dissolved  extract  of  belladonna  between  the  eye- 
lids, or  rub  the  eyebrow  and  skin  about  the  eye  freely 
with  the  same  application.  The  consequence  was, 
that  if  there  were  no  adhesions  of  the  iris  to  other 
parts,  a  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil  was  produced  in 
less  than  an  hour,  and  the  whole  of  the  cataract  was 
distinctly  brought  into  view.  This  was  unquestiona- 
bly a  considerable  improvement  in  practice,  as  the  iris 
was  kept  out  of  danger,  and  the  operation  materially 
facilitated.  I  allude  here  more  particularly  to  Mr. 
Saunders's  own  method,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
needle  through  the  cornea  in  front  of  the  iris,  and  then 
conveyed  it  to  the  cataract  through  (he  enlarged  pupil. 
Belladonna  was  also  externally  applied  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders after  the  operation,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  edge  of  the  iris  from  becoming  adherent  to  the 
edges  of  the  torn  capsule.  In  iritis  the  same  plan  is 
an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Whenever  the 
state  of  the  eye  behind  the  pupil  requires  to  be  mi- 
nutely examined,  the  plan  of  dilating  this  aperture  by 
means  of  belladonna  very  materially  facilitates  the 
examination.  Stramonium  is  found  to  have  the  same 
effect  upon  the  iris  as  belladonna.  Some  experiments, 
in  which  the  fact  is  clearly  proved,  were  detailed  many 
years  ago,  by  a  namesake  of  my  own  in  the  United 
States. — (See  A  Dissertation  on  the  Properties  and 
Effects  of  the  Datura  Stramonium,  ^-c.  by  Samuel 
Cooper,  Philadelphia,  1797.  C.  Nimbly,  De  la  Para- 
lysie  de  V Iris  par  une  amplication  locale  de  Jusquiame, 
ire.  2d  ed.  l'2mo.  Jiltona,  1805.  J.  Bailey,  Observa- 
tions relative  to  the  Use  of  Belladonna  in  painful  Dis- 
orders of  the  Head  and  Face,  8vo.  Lond.  1818.) 

BINOCULUS.  (From  binus,  double,  and  oculus,  the 
eye.)  A  bandage  for  keeping  dressings  on  bo.h  eyes. 
Its  application  will  easily  be  understood  by  referring 
to  Monoculus. 

BISTOURY.  (Bistoire,  French.)  Any  small  knife 
for  surgical  purposes. 

BLADDER,  Puncture  of.  The  making  of  an  arti- 
ficial outlet  for  the  urine  is  an  operation  to  which  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  after  having  in  vain  em- 
ployed all  the  other  means  indicated  for  the  prevention 
of  tne  bad,  and  even  fatal  consequences  of  a  stoppage 
of  the  evacuation  of  this  fluid,  and  distention  of  the 
bladder.  Various  accidents  and  diseases,  both  acute 
and  chronic,  may  occasion  this  dangerous  state,  as 
will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  article  Urine, 
Retention  of. 

The  bladder,  which  can  conveniently  hold  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  urine,  is  no  sooner  dilated,  so  as  to 
contain  two  pints,  than  uneasy  sensations  are  experi- 
enced. The  desire  of  discharging  the  water  now  be- 
comes urgent,  and  if  the  inclination  be  not  gratified, 
and  the  bladder  is  suffered  to  be  dHated  beyond  its  na- 
tural state,  it  loses  all  power  of  contraction,  and  be- 
comes paralytic.  The  desire,  indeed,  continues,  and 
the  efforts  are  renewed  in  painful  paroxysms  ;  but  the 
power  is  lost,  and  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more 
distended.  When  this  viscus  is  dilated  in  the  utmost 
degree,  and  neither  its  own  structure  nor  the  space  in 
the  abdomen  can  allow  a  farther  distention,  either  the 
bladder  must  be  lacerated,  which  it  never  is,  so  equally 
is  it  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  or  its  orifice  must  expand  and  the  urine  begin  to 
flow.  After  the  third  day  of  the  retention,  the  urine 
often  really  begins  to  flow,  and  whatever  descends 
from  the  kidneys  is  evacuated  in  small  quantities  from 
time  to  time ;  and  at  this  period,  the  bladder  is  distended 
in  as  great  a  degTee  as  it  ever  can  be,  however  long 
the  patient  may  survive.  This  dribbling  of  the  urine, 
which  begins  when  the  bladder  is  dilated  to  the  utmost, 
and  continues  till  the  eight  or  tenth  day,  or  till  the 
bladder  sloughs,  has  long  been  understood,  e>nd  is 
named  by  the  French,  "  urine  par  rigorgement."  To 
practitioners  who  do  not  understand  it,  the  occurrence 
is  most  deceitful.  The  friends  felicitate  themselves, 
that  the  urine  begins  to  flow ;  the  surgeon  believes  it ; 
basins  and  cloths  wet  with  urine  are  easily  produced , 
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but  the  patient  lies  unrelieved.  The  continued  disten- 
tion of  the  bladder  is  followed  by  universal  mllamiutt- 
lion  of"  the  abdomen.  The  insensibility  and  low  deli 
rium  of  incipient  gangrene  are  mistaken  for  that  re- 
lief which  was  expected  from  the  flow  of  urine,  till 
either  hiccough  comes  on,  and  the  patient  dies  of  levet 
and  inflammation,  or  the  urine  gets  into  the  abdomen 
through  an  aperture  formed  by  mortification.  Let  no 
surgeon,  therefore,  trust  to  the  reports  of  nurses  and 
friends,  but  lay  his  hands  upon  the  li>  pogastric  region, 
and  tap  with  his  finger,  in  order  that  he  may  distin- 
guish tiie  distended  bladder  and  the  fluctuation  of 
urine.  As  the  bladder  suffers  no  farther  distention 
after  the  third  day,  why  should  it  burst !  Not 
from  laceration;  for  it  is  supported  by  the  uniform 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  viscera ;  not  by  yielding 
suddenly,  for  it  is  distended  to  its  utmost  on  the  third 
day  of  the  retention,  and  yet  seldom  gives  way  before 
the  tenth  ;  not  by  attenuation,  lor  it  becomes  thickened, 
The  term  laceration  was  never  more  wrongly  applied 
than  in  tins  instance ;  for  when  there  is  a  breach  in 
the  bladder,  it  is  found  on  dissection  to  be  a  small 
round  hole,  such  as  might  be  covered  with  the  point 
of  the  finger.  The  rest  of  the  viscus  and  the  adjacent 
bowels  are  red  and  inflamed,  while  this  single  point  is 
black  and  mortified  I  Delay  is  more  dangerous  than 
even  fhe  worst  modes  of  mailing  an  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  while  life  exists,  the  patient  should  have 
his  chance. — (See  John  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery, 
vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  262,  iS-c.) 

That  many  patients  die  after  paracentesis  of  the  blad- 
der is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  this  circumstance  lias 
rather  intimidated  practitioners  against  the  operation. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  in  general  death  may 
be  more  fairly  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  the  disease 
than  to  the  puncture  of  the  bladder,  and  that  if  this 
last  measure,  or  the  making  of  an  outlet  for  the  urine 
in  some  way  or  another,  were  not  deferred  so  long  as 
it  often  is,  the  recoveries  would  be  more  numerous. 

Hence,  when  relief  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  treat- 
ment described  in  the  article  Urine,  Retention,  if; 
when  no  urine  at  all  has  come  away  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  ;  or  when  it  only  does  so  in  a  dribbling  man- 
ner after  this  period,  while  the  bladder  continues  dis- 
tended, and  no  catheter  can  be  introduced;  the  opera- 
tion should  not  be  delayed.  Indeed,  in  urgent  cases, 
one  should  rather  operate  earlier. 

No  doubt,  a  man  who  is  exceedingly  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  catheter,  and  knows  how  to  practice  with 
science  and  judgment  all  the  other  means  for  reliev- 
ing the  retention  of  urine,  will  not  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  punc- 
turing the  bladder.  This  is  said  to  have  been  so  much 
the  case  with  the  eminent  Desault,  that  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  he  had  occasion  only  once  to  perform 
such  an  operation  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  where  diseases 
of  the  urethra  are  always  extremely  numerous.— (See 
(l'.uwres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  torn.  2,  p.  310.) 
When,  however,  this  superior  manual  dexterity  with 
the  catheter  is  not  the  acquirement  of  the  practitioner, 
the  timely  performance  of  the  paracentesis  of  the 
bladder,  or,  at  all  events,  the  making  of  an  outlet  for 
the  urine  in  some  way  or  another,  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. It  rs  gratifying  to  know,  however,  thai  ai  ilie 
present  day,  the  absolute  necessity  for  puncturing  the 
bladder  is  rendered  less  frequent,  not  only  by  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urethra  being  better  un- 
derstood than  formerly,  but  also  by  the  very  great  per- 
fection to  which  the  construction  of  elastic  gum  cathe- 
ters is  brought ;  instruments,  from  which  the  most  es- 
sential assistance  may  frequently  be  derived.  Stric- 
tures in  the  urethra,  and  enlargement  of  the  prostata 
gland,  are  the  two  cases  most  frequently  producing  a 
retention  of  urine :  and  in  both  of  them  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  considers  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  blad- 
der (with  very  few  exceptions)  entirely  unnecessary; 
an  opinion  with  which  my  own  observations  lead  ma 
fully  to  concur.  In  cases  of  enlarged  prostate  gland, 
a  skilful  surgeon  will  almost  always  succeed  m  in'ro- 
ducing  a  catheter  of  proper  shape  and  length ;  and  in 
examples  of  retention  from  stricture  when  relief  can- 
not be  afforded  by  ordinary  means,  the  best  plan,  gene- 
rally, is,  not  to  puncture  the  bladder,  but  to  make  a 
small  opening  in  the  part  of  the  urethra  between  the 
stricture  and  neck  of  the  bladder;  a  part  which  i» 
most  commonly  much  dilated.  I  shall  next  treat  of 
the  three  modes  of  puncturing  the  bladder 
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1    l>n nrtiirr  thrimah  the  Pcrintmtm. 
This  operation  la  said  to  liave  been  first  done  by  M 
i  ranch  surgeon,  the  author  of  a  valuable  trea- 
,oude  I'Exlrac- 
traitiimt  ddition, 
Pari*,  1681."    According  to  Sabarler,  it  was  customary 
in  Hi  ■  tune  of  Dionia  to  make  the  opening  witi 
row  pointed  acalpel,  about  lour  or  Ave  incl 
winch  waa  plunged  into  the  bladder  at  the  ploi 
.in  hi  the  apparatua  major  terminati 
Lithotomy.)    The  escape  of  the  urine  Indicated  when 

had  reached  the  bladder.    A  straight  probe 

idoeted  along  the  kuitc,  and  then  a  cannula  was 
paaaed  0  mlo  tin-  bladder,  where  it  was 

allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  Decenary,  care  being 
taken  i»  li\  it  by  means  of  tapes  put  through  the  rings 
:il  Hi.-  broad  part  of  flu  instrument.     Tin'  opening  was 

then  closed  with  a  linen  umt.    Dionia  first  suggested 

Hi.  in,  ih, ,,i  of  opening  the  bladder  on  one  side  of  the 

i  where  Frere  Jar. pies  used  to 

ni< my.    in.". is  conceived  that  ihia  mode 

in:  bad  advantages,  because  neither  the  urethra 
norther  tor  was  Injured;  anarrowscal- 

pel  was  first  Introduced,  so  as  to  make  a  passage  for  the 
probe,  an. I  along  llns  the  cannula  was  guided  into  the 

bladder.    The  idea  of  substituting  for  these  unsuitable 

instruments  a  trocar  of  convenient  length  was  exceed- 

impie,  and  for  this  improvement,  which  took 

1731,  aurgerj  is  indebted  to. luncker  (see  Con- 

i  kirurgia,  tab.  97,  ;>.  674),  unless  the  follow- 

iage  be  correct:  "In  the  year  1717  or  1718,  M. 

Peyronie  showed  In  the  king's  garden  a  long  trocar 

which  he  bad  successfully  employed  in  a  similar  pune- 

ture."— (Dtsault's  Pans,,!, i  i  •>,  p.  267.) 

i  hi  placed  in  the  same  position 

iy,  an  assistant  is  to  press  with  bis  left 

hand  on  the  region  of  the  bladder  above  the  pubes,  in 
order  to  propel  that  viscus  as  far  downward  into  the 

less  pelvis  as  possible,  while  with  his  right  hand  he 

the  Bcrotum.  The  surgeon  is  then  to  intro- 
duce ihe  trocar  al  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  raphe  of  the  perinasum, 
two  lues  more  forwards  than  the  verge  of  the  anus. 

The  Instrument  is  ftrst  to  be  pushed  In  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  bodj  and  its  point  is  after- 
ward t"  be  turned  a  little  Inwards,  Here,  according 
to  Bichat,  there  is  no  occasion  to  convej  the  cannula 
so  for  mi'1  'lie  bladder  as  is  done  when  the  operation  is 
performed  above  the  pubes.  The  portion  of  this  viscus 
thai  is  pierced,  being  Incapable  of  changing  us  position 

wilh  regard  U)  the  oilier  p;irls  in  the  p.Timeimi,  if  the 

cannula  onlj  projeel  a  lew  hues  into  its  cavity,  it  will 

nut  be  liable  lo  slip  out.     It  would  he  wrong  indeed  to 

rim  u  in  farther;  tor  the  pressure  of  its  end  against 
ihe  posterior  parietes of  the  bladder  would  do  harm. 
Lastly,  Hie  cannula  is  to  be  fixed  in  lb 

of  the  T  ban,]  .' 

p. 390.)    a  silver  cannula,  when  kept  Introduced  too 

comes  covered  with  a  thick  incrustation,  winch 
renders  its  extraction  verj  difflouli  and  painful:  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inconvenience,  either  by 
withdrawing  it  entirely,  or  substituting  another  for 
it.  accor  Ol  the  case  may  de- 

mand. When  Dr.  Khrhch  visited  London,  Mr.  (.'hand- 
ler tapped  the  bladder  through  the  pcriuceum,  and  in- 
troduced a  cannula,  which,  after  remaining  in  the 
puncture  three  weeks,  was  so  thickly  covered  with  an 
Incrustation,  tbat  its  extraction  produced  considerable 

on  of  the  pans,  and  a  great  deal  of  inflamma- 
tion, billowed  by  a  urinary  fistula.— (See  Diet,  des 

i  \i,,t.  t.96,  | 
Some  writers  recommend  the  introduction  of  the 
leu  Index  Anger  Into  the  rectum,  in  order  to  draw  this 
Intestine  out  of  the  waj  ;  but  Sabatier  thinks  it  better 
r  for  pressing  on  tbe  part  of  the  peri- 
neum where  ihe  puncture  is  about  to  be  made,  so  as  to 
make  the  skin  |. aise,  and  assist  in  the  guidance  of  the 
r,ilmri.l.-2.p.  126.) 
The  pans  divided  in  the  puncture  are.  the  .skin,  a 
good  deal  of  tat  and  cellular  substance,  the  levator  am 
muscle,  and  lb  u  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  blad- 
der Which  is  situ,ite,l  on  one  side  of  its  neck. 

The   following  is  ihe  Judgment  which   Hichat  has 

upon  :iis  method:  In  the  track  which  the  tro- 
car has  to  pass,  then  is  no  |«n  the  puncture  of  Which 
must  or  rise tobad symptoms.   Asurgeon 

moderately  exercised  in  the  practice  of  this  operation 


is  tolerably  sure  of  piercing  the  bladder,  which  is  opened 
in  the  most  depending  situation,  and  at  a  point  which 
constantly  bears  the  same  relation  tothe  perinaeum.  But 
the  position  in  which  the  patient  is  placed  for  the  opera- 
tion is  a  great  deal  more  disagreeable  than  that  for  the 
puncture  above  the  pubes.  Several  assistants  are  re- 
quired to  fix  him,  and  one  is  necessary  for  compressing 
the  bladder  in  the  hypogastric  region.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  wounding  the  vessels  of  the  perinaeum,  and  of 
pricking  the  nerves  which  accompany  them.  If  the 
point  of  the  tro;ar  be  carried  too  much  outwards,  it  may 
glide  over  the  external  side  of  the  bladder.  If  it  be  in- 
clined forwards,  it  may  slip  between  this  viscus  and  the 
pubes.  If  it  be  turned  too  much  inwards,  it  may  pierce 
the  prostate  gland.  If  directed  too  much  backwards,  it 
may  wound  the  vasa  deferentia,  the  rectum,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ureter,  and  the  vesiculae  seminales.  Also, 
while  the  cannula  is  introduced,  the  patient  can  neither 
walk  about  nor  sit  down;  but  must  continually  keep 
himself  in  bed.  Lastly,  this  mode  of  operating  is  fre- 
quently counter-indicated  by  tumours  or  other  common 
diseases  in  this  part  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  re- 
tentions of  urine.—  ((Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bi 
chat,t.  3,  p.  321.) 

The  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the  perinsum  is 
now  almost  universally  abandoned  by  British  surgeons. 
"  We  may  esteem  it  fortunate,"  says  Desault,  "  if  tho 
trocar  penetrates  directly  into  the  bladder,  after  pierc 
ing  the  fat  and  the  muscles  situated  between  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium  and  the  anus  ;  and  as  this  viscus 
is  subject  to  much  variation  in  its  form,  the  surgeon 
will  often  be  defeated,  unless  he  be  perfectly  clear  in 
his  ideas  respecting  its  situation  and  figure.  This  dis- 
appointment is  not  without  example,  and  there  is  suf- 
ficient cause  to  deter  a  practitioner  from  performing  this 
operation,  independently  of  the  danger  of  wounding  with 
the  trocar  the  vasa  deferentia,  vesiculae  seminales, 
ureter,"  &c— (Parisian  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2,  p.  267.) 

If  there  be  now  any  practitioners  who  are  not  averse 
to  the  total  relinquishment  of  this  method,  I  think  the 
following  caution,  given  by  Sabatier,  may  be  of  service 
to  them :  perhaps  the  operation  would  be  more  safe  if 
the  surgeon  were  to  begin  with  making  a  deep  incision 
in  the  perinaeum,  as  is  practised  in  the  lateral  way  of 
cutting  for  the  stone,  and  if  he  were  to  desist  from 
plunging  the  trocar  into  the  bladder  until  he  has  as- 
sured himself  of  the  situation  oi  this  viscus,  and  felt 
the  fluctuation  of  the  urine. — (Medecine  Operaloire,  t. 
2,  p.  127.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  describing  this  me- 
thod, also  directs  an  incision  to  be  made  in  the  perinaeum 
as  in  lithotomy ;  the  bulb  of  the  penis  to  be  pushed 
towards  the  patient's  right  side ;  the  knife  then  carried 
within  the  branch  of  the  ischium  till  it  reaches  the 
prostate  gland,  which  is  likewise  to  be  pushed  towards 
the  patient's  right  side;  and  lastly,  the  instrument  to 
be  passed  obliquely  upwards  into  the  bladder,  the  ope- 
rator's finger  resting  on  the  prostate  gland. — (Lectures, 
$  c.  vol.  2,  p.  314.) 

As  in  cases  of  inveterate  strictures  the  urethra 
between  the  obstruction  and  the  bladder  is  always  di- 
lated, I  think,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  better  practice  to  cut  into  such  distended  portion  of  the 
passage  than  puncture  the  bladder.  On  this  point 
many  useful  remarks  maybe  found  in  this  gentleman's 
Surgical  Obsen-ations,  part  5,  <$-e.,  the  tenor  of  which 
I  have  more  particularly  considered  in  the  5lh  ed.  of 
the  First  Lui.es  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  The  prac 
tice  of  opening  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  in  pre- 
ference to  puncturing  the  bladder,  is  also  successfully 
adopted  and  highly  commended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
— (See  Lectures,  ic.vol.  1,p.  315.) 

2.  Puncture  above  the  Pubes. 
The  invention  of  the  method  of  tapping  the  bladder 
abo/e  the  pubes  was  suggested  by  the  possibility  of 
extracting  calculi  from  that  viscus  by  what  is  usually 
denominated  the  high  operation.  The  first  performers 
of  the  puncture  above  the  pubes  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed a  straight  trocar,  the  very'  same  instrument 
as  was  used  for  tapping  the  abdomen  in  cases  of  dropsy. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  such  a  trocar  was 
too  long,  its  cannula  was  apt  to  hurt  the  opposite  pa- 
rietes of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  occasion  inflammation 
and  a  slough,  on  the  separation  of  which  the  urine  was 
liable  to  insinuate  itself  either  into  the  abdomen  or  rec- 
tum, as  happened  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
where  no  more  urine  was  discharged  through  the  can- 
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nula,  and  the  patient  died  of  a  sort  of  diarrhoea.  When 
the  trocar  Is  short,  the  Madder,  on  subsiding  and  con- 
tracting itself,  gradually  quits  the  cannula,  which  be- 
comes useless,  and  a  necessity  for  making  another 
puncture  may  be  produced.  Whatever  pains  may  be 
taken  to  direct  the  trocar  obliquely  downward-;  and 
backwards,  so  thai  the  cannula  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  one  or  the  other  of 
Jhese  accidents  cannril  always  he  prevented. 

Their  prevention,  however,  may  be  effected  by  merely 
employing,  instead  of  a  straight  trocar,  a  curved  one, 
which  will  naturally  take  a  suitable  direction.  This 
improvement  was  embraced  by  Frere  Come,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  lithotome  each!-,  who  also  d 
curved  trocar  for  the  paracentesis  of  the  bladder,  very 
superior  to  the  instrument  of  the  same  shape  previously 
in  u-:e. 

To  this  way  of  operating  Mr.  Sharp  was  partial,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy  has  recommended  it  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  former  remarks  that  it  is  an  opera- 
tion of  no  difficulty  to  the  surgeon,  and  of  little  pain  to 
the  patient,  the  violence  done  to  the  bladder  being  at  a 
distance  from  the  parts  affected.  It  is  equally  applica- 
ble, whether  the  disorder  be  in  the  urethra  or  the 
prostate  gland  ;  and  when  there  are  strictures,  the  use 
of  bougies  may  be  continued,  while  the  cannula  re- 
mains in  the  bladder.— (Critical  Inquiry,  p.  1-25,  al.  4.) 

Some  writers  recommend  making  an  incision  about 
two  inches  long  through  the  linea  alba  a  little  way 
above  the  pubes,  and  then  introducing  a  trocar  into 
the  bladder.  Others  deem  this  preliminary  incision 
quite  useless,  asserting  that  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  equal  safety  and  less  pain  to  the  patient 
bv  puncturing  at  once  the  skin,  the  linea  alba,  and  the 
bladder.  When  the  trocar  has  been  introduced,  the 
stilet  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the  cannula  kept  in 
its  position  by  a  riband  passed  through  two  little  rings, 
with  which  it  should  be  constructed,  and  fastened 
round  the  body.  The  orifice  of  the  cannula  should  be 
stopped  up  with  a  little  plug,  so  as  to  keep  the  urine 
from  dribbling  away  involuntarily,  and  taken  out  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  — (Encyclopidie  Methodique : 
part.  Chirurg.  art.  Paracentise  de  la  Vessie.) 

The  trocar  should  be  introduced  iu  a  direction  ob- 
liquely downwards  and  backwards:  for  as  this  corres- 
ponds with  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  the  instrument  will 
be  less  likely  to  injure  the  opposite  side  of  that  organ. 

Nearly  all  writers  advise  the  puncture  to  be  made 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  pubes.  The 
reasons  for  so  doing  are  the  following  :  "  If  the  punc- 
ture be  made  close  to  the  os  pubis,  the  bladder  in  that 
part,  often  rising  with  an  almost  perpendicular  slope, 
leaves  a  chasm  between  it  and  the  abdominal  muscles, 
or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  a  certain  depth  of  membrana 
cellularis  only,  so  that  if  the  trocar  penetrate  but  a 
little  way,  it  possibly  may  not  enter  into  the  bladder. 
If  it  penetrates  considerably,  it  may  pass  through  the 
bladder  into  the  rectum,  or  if  not  in  the  operation  itself, 
some  days  afterward,  when  by  the  course  of  the  ill- 
ness and  confinement  the  patient  is  more  wasted.  For 
the  abdominal  muscles,  shrinking  and  falling  in,  occa- 
sion the  extremity  of  the  cannula  to  press  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder,  and  in  a  small  tim 
a  passage  into  the  rectum." — (Sharp,  in  Cn 
quiry,  p.  127.)  Though  the  reasons  here  adduced  seem 
at  first  as  formidable  as  they  are  numerous,  does  not 
the  danger  of  injuring  the  peritoneum  form  an  objection 
to  plunging  in  a  trocar  at  the  above  distance  from  the 
pubes?  Certain  it  is,  peritonitis  would  be  more  apt  to 
be  induced  by  such  practice,  than  by  introducing  the 
instrument  immediately  above  the  pubes.  Richerand 
decidedly  condemns  the  plan,  principally  because  the 
higher  the  puncture  is  made,  the  more  apt  the  bladder 
will  be  to  quit  the  cannula  on  the  urine  being  discharged.  ' 
—(See  Nosogr.  Chir.  I.  3,  p.  472,  ed.  2.)  In  Desault's 
works  by  Bichat,  the  puncture  is  also  advised  to  be 
made  immediately  above  the  pubes.— (7*.  3,  p.  318.) 
Some  of  Mr.  Sharp's  objections  are  removed  :>;.  taking 
care  to  pass  the  trocar  into  the  bladder  in  the  axis  of 
this  viscttS,  and  employing  one  which  is  somewhat 
curved,  as  Hunter,  Frere  C6me,  Sabatier,  &c.  have 
advised.  Mr.  Sharp  confirms  the  danger  of  using  too 
long  a  cannula,  by  mentioning  an  accident  which  in- 
curred in  his  own  practice.  Though  he  introduced  the 
instrument  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  os 
pubis,  vet  having  pushed  it  full  two  inches  and  a  half 
bolow  the  surface  of  the  skin,  its  extremity  in  six  or 


seven  days  insinuated  itself  Into  the  rectum.— (Criticat 
Inquiry,  p.  127.)  The  Instrument,  says  an 
writer,  should  be  mote  or  less  long,  according  as  the 
patient  is  fat  or  otherwise;  bui  the  ordinary  length 
should  be  aboul  fourinches  and  a  half.  The  curvature 
should  be  uniform,  and  form  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
about  eight  Inches  in  diameter. — (OLuvres  Chir.  de  De- 
Bichat,  t.  3,  p.  317.) 

A  catheter  left  in  the  bladder  longer  than  ten  days 
may  gather  such  an  incrustation  from  the  urine,  as  not 
only  to  render  the  extraction  of  it  painful,  but  even  im- 
practicable. Surgeons,  therefore,  should  never  leave 
the  cannula  In  the  bladder  quite  a  fortnight;  or  Hit 
must  be  kept  introduced  so  long,  Mr.  Sharp 
second  one  to  be  introduced,  made  with  an  end  like 
that  of  a  catheter.—  Critical  Inquiry,  p.  129.) 

Mursiima,  however,  has  reported  one  example  in 
winch  a  cannula  was  kept  in  for  a  long  tune  without 
inconvenience.— (fleeter,  Annates  der  Get.  Median. 
1810,  Jul.  p.  39.)  I  have  seen  one  myself,  and  two 
other  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  mentioned  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper. — (Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  410.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  makes  an  incision  between  the  pyra- 
midales  muscles,  passes  his  fingers  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  as  to  touch  the  distend- 
ed bladder,  and  introduces  a  common  trocarof  the  mid- 
dle siy.e  in  a  direction  obliquely  downwards.  On  with- 
drawing the  stilet,  he  passes  a  middle-sized  hollow 
elastic  catheter  through  the  cannula  into  the  bladder. 
The  cannula  is  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  left  in  till 
the  urine  passes  through  the  urethra.  After  a  week, 
as  the  instrument  begins  to  be  stopped  up  with  mucus, 
it  is  taken  out,  and  a  new  one  introduced.— (Surgical 
Observations,  1804.)  It  might  be  objected  to  this  plan 
of  employing  a  hollow  bougie,  that  as  it  is  smaller 
than  the  wound,  the  urine  is  not  kept  from  passing 
between  the  instrument  and  parts  into  which  it  is  in- 
troduced, as  well  as  through  the  tube  itself.  This  hap- 
pened in  Mr.  Ahernethy's  case,  and  though  no  urine 
in  this  instance  got  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it 
might  sometimes  do  so,  because  it  is  not  till  after  in- 
flammation has  taken  place,  that  the  cavities  of  the 
cellular  substance  are  closed  with  coagulating  lymph. 
After  a  day  or  two,  however,  the  cannula  of  the  trocar 
might  be  withdrawn  and  the  hollow  bougie  employed, 
which  would  be  less  likely  than  the  silver  one  to  cause 
ulceration  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder. 

The  following  is  one  of  Sir  E.  Home's  conclusions: 
"  When  the  puncture  is  made  above  the  pubis,  the  can- 
nula which  encloses  the  trocar  is  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  surrounding  parts  have  been  consolidated  by 
inflammation,  so  as  to  prevent  the  urine  in  its  passage 
out  from  insinuating  itself  into  the  neighbour: 
for  wherever  the  urine  lodges  mortification  takes  place. 
Any  advantage,  therefore,  which  may  arise  from  a 
more  flexible  instrument  remaining  in  the  bladder,  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  Us  noi  filling  completely 
the  aperture  through  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and 
allowing  the  urine  to  escape  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane."— (Trans,  of  a  Soc.for  Med.  ami  Chir.  Know- 
It  dge,  vol.  2.) 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  passage:  The 
abdomen  is  inflamed  ;  the  preliminary  incisions,  which 
prepare  for  the  introduction  of  the  trocar,  sometimes 
pass  through  several  inches  of  fat  and  celiular  sub- 
stance: the  incisions  must  be  wide  in  proportion  to 
their  depth ;  the  cannula  is  no  sooner  lodged  here 
than  it  is  displaced,  in  some  degree,  by  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder,  which,  when  emptied,  subsides  under 
the  pubes.  The  cannula  stands  so  obliquely,  thai  the 
urine  never  flows  with  ease,  but  by  running"  out  upon 
the  wound,  and  by  being  injected  among  the  cellular 
substance,  it  causes  the  wound  to  inflame;  the  wound 
by  its  proximity  to  (he  inflamed  peritoneum  soon  mor- 
tifies, and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  temporarv  relief 
produced  by  the  emptying  of  the  bladder.  :ne  'patient 
dies  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.— (John  Ilea  s  I'rair,- 
ples  oj  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  271.) 

That  this  operation  is  infinitely  better  than  that  of 
making  the  puncture  in  the  perinasum,  is  indisputable. 
1  here  are  even  now  some  good  surgeons,  who  seem 
to  prefer  it  to  the  method  of  tapping  the  bladder  from 
the  rectum.  In  the  IKuvres  Chirurg 
o,  n'  Vc  t  '  "  has  received  'he  preference ;  and  at  p. 
<UV  of  the  same  book,  a  high  encomium  is  bestowed  on 

!Lm,-  ",  foll°wmB  ter™:   "This  operation 

The  little  thickness  of  the  parts  which  are  to  be 
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v  •  rs  it  quick  and  triflingly  painful.    The 

i    bssistance.     'he  patient 

i  intimidated  nor  fatigued  with  the  posture  in 

•  i-  put.    it  ia  ; isi  mi;  ossible  to  miss  the 

i  be  exceedingly  contracted.    'I  lure  is 
of  the  abdomen.    Ana- 
tomj  proves,  thai  lure  the  bladder  lain  immediate  con- 
tact wnii  the  recti  muscles,  anil  that  when  tins  viaens 
is  dlatended  with  urine,  it  pushes  the  peritoneum  np- 
id  backwards,  under  which  membrane  it  en- 
p  the  point  of  the  trocar  become 
mora  and  more  distant  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
The  patient  ma)  easil)  lie  on  Ins  side  or  abdomen,  so 
us  io  dl  urine  contained  in  the  bladder. 

There  .ire  here  no  nerves  nor  vessels  of  which  the  in- 
jur) can  be  dangerous.    No  difficulty  ia  experienced 

in  Qxlng  the  cannula,  and  the  presence  of  tins  instru- 
ment does  not  hinder  the  patient  from  sitting,  standing 
iiu  in  ins  chamber.  When  the 
cannula  also  is  introduced  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  tins  vtacus  cannot  possibly  quit  it.  Lastly, 
tin-  wound  Ueala  wilh  more  facility,  than  that  made  in 

any  other  method." 

ting  tins  advice  to  push  the  cannula  so  far 

Into  the  bladder,  it  is  highly  objectionable,  for  the  rea- 

idj  explained.    The  writer  of  the  preceding 

commend.it seems  to  me  rather  too  partial.     He  has 

told  us  of  ih"  little  thickness  of  the  wounded  parts, 
and  yst  a  little  before  bestowing  these  praises,  he  has 
acknowledged,  "  U  est  rare,  que  dims  cette  ponction, 

on  passe 

•  it  peati, 

i  muscles  larges  du   bas-ventre,  lis 

droits,  qutlquefois  run  des  pyramidales,  etla 

lavessie." — (T.  3,  p.  318.) 

Tins  operation  (according  to  sir  Astley  Cooper)  is 

ilj  performed;  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objections 

winch  were  formerly  made  to  it,  and  it.  is  in  general 

safe,    In  the  female  ll  ia  the  only  proper  one  in  cases 

of  retention  of  urine  from  retmversio  uteri,  and  from 

an  obliteration  of  the  meatus  urinarius  by  cancerous 

dlaeaae  ;  tor  (says  he)  opening  th  i  bladder  through  the 

ft  and  disastrous  opi  i 

the  urine  afterward  dribbles  into  thai  passage,  where 

it  occasions  the  conation,  attended 

with  dreadful  suffering  and  constitutional  irritation. 

i' ion  which  ought  never  to  be  performed." 

According  to  my  own  judgment,  the  plan  which  is 
to  be  described  is  the  Bafest  and  best,   when 
the  circumstances  ol  tl  i  a  choice;  and  I 

think,  that  it  would  be  I  of  the  afflicted  if 

ture  above  thi  pubes  were  only  performed  in 
cases  n,  which  the  enormous  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate •;land  and  disease  in  the  rectum  prevent  it  from 
iich  made  from  the  rectum. 

3.  Puncture  from  the  Rectum. 
This  method  is  more  generally  applicable  than  either 
of  the  two  plans  above  related,    It  is  not,  like  the  punc- 
ture In  the  perinamm,  liable  to  the  objection,  that  the 

wound   is   made  m  diseased  or  inflamed  parts  which 

afterward  become  gangrenous.  Nor  is  it,  like  the  punc- 
ture above  the  pubis,  attended  with  a  chance  of  the 
urine dUfusing  i  lular membrane,    Ithas 

also  the  .  i  Ider  completely, 

sufficiently  far  from  th 
Ider  not  to  increase  any  inflammation  existing 
in  thai  situation;  and  the  operation  is  really  attended 

lie  pain,  since  there  is  no  Bkin  nor  mi 

be  wounded  ;  merelj  the  coats  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 

1'iin.  at  a  point  where  I  i  ,,■,  with 

ol  enlarged  prostate  - 

so  ol  the  rectum,  however,  some  other  method 

should  be  chosen,  though  1  am  of  opinion,  that  in  the 

isea,  puncturing  the  bladder  at  all  can 

*"1'k"11  :  ry,   as  the  catheter  may 

almost  always  be  introduced  by  a  surgeon  who  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  disease  and  us  alteration  of 

tin   com  -e  of  the  urethra. 

u "'!"  P    osepkieal  Transactions  tor  1776  i 

Of  a  case  ol  total  retention  of  urine  from  strictures 
where  the  bladder  was  successfully  punctured  from! 

was  suggested  to  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, who  did  the  operation  bj  his  feeling  the  bladder  I 
exceeding.)  prominent  in  the  rectum  when  his  fineer  i 
was  in  the  bowel. 


The  patient  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  that 
for  lithotomy ;  a  trocar  was  passed  along  the  finger 
into  the  anus,  and  pushed  into  the  lowest  and  most 
projecting  part  of  the  swelling,  in  the  direction  of  Ihe 
axis  of  the  bladder.  A  straight  catheter  was  imme- 
diately introduced  through  the  cannula,  lest  the  blad- 
der by  contracting  should  quit  the  tube,  which  was 
taken  away,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  was  discharged 
the  catheter  was  also  removed.  Notwithstanding  the 
puncture,  the  bladder  retained  the  urine  as  usual  until  a 
desire  to  make  water  occurred.  Then  the  opening 
made  by  the  instrument  seemed  to  expand,  and  the 
water  flowed  in  a  full  stream  from  the  anus.  The 
urine  came  away  in  this  manner  two  days,  after  which 
it  passed  the  natural  way  with  the  aid  of  a  bougie, 
which  had  been  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  and  which  was  used  till  all  the  disease  in  this 
canal  was  cured. 

The  method  is  said  to  have  been  originally  proposed, 
in  1750,  by  M.  Fleurant,  surgeon  of  the  hospital  La  Cha- 
riU  at  Lyons  ;  and  Pouteau,  in  1760,  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  and  three  cases  in  which  Fleurant  had 
operated.  It  was  also  the  feel  of  the  bladder  on  the 
introduction  of  a  finger  intra  anum,  which  led  the  lat- 
ter surgeon  to  make  the  puncture  in  this  situation. 
The  urine  was  immediately  discharged  and  the  can- 
nula supported  in  its  place'with  the  T  bandage,  until 
the  natural  passage  was  rendered  pervious  again. 
Hut  as  the  cannula  was  left  in  the  rectum,  it  annoyed 
the  patient  when  he  went  to  stool,  and  the  inconve- 
nience was  vastly  increased  by  the  continual  dribbling 
ofiheurine  from  the  mouth  of  the  instrument.  Hamil- 
ton avoided  both  these  inconveniences  by  withdraw- 
ing the  cannula  at  first.  In  another  instance,  how- 
ever, Fleurant  left  the  cannula  in  the  anus  and  blad- 
der thirty-nine  days,  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  tenesmus  and  ottier  inconve- 
niences attending  the  presence  of  the  cannula,  Fleurant 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  employ  a  tube 
made  of  a  flexible  substance,  and  some  of  the  moderns 
approve  the  plan  of  passing  a  flexible  catheter  through 
the  silver  one  into  the  bladder,  and  withdrawing  the 
latter  instrument. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Mem.  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  two  cases  are  related,  in  which,  after  tap- 
ping the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  the  cannula  was  im- 
mediatelj  withdrawn  without  any  bad  effect;  and  a 
similar  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Medical  Commuruca- 

thills,  vol.  1. 

A  curved  trocar,  of  sufficient  length,  is  the  best  for 
performing  the  operation,  and  was  recommended  by 
Pouteau.  As  the  trocar  with  a  lancet-point  may  cut 
blood-vessels  which  would  bleed  freely,  some  authors 
express  their  preference  to  one  made  with  a  triangular 
point.— (Howskip,  p.  215.)  It  should  be  introduced  into 
the  prominence  made  by  the  distended  bladder,  a  little 
beyond  the  prostate  gland,  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  front  of  the  rectum ;  but  not  imprudently  far  up 
the  intestine,  lest  the  peritoneum  be  injured.  For 
some  useful  cautions  on  this  head,  the  profession  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  C'arpue,  who  has  very  properly  ad- 
verted to  the  very  low  point  to  which  the  portion  of 
peritoneum  reflected  over  the  rectum  descends.-  (Hist. 
of  the  High  Operation,  <vc.  p.  178,  8no.  Lond.  1819.) 

The  trocar  should  be  introduced  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  bladder,  or  nearly  in  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  sj  ot  to  be  punctured  to  the  middle 
poinl  between  the  navel  and  the  symphysis  pubis. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  nearly  in  the  same  pos- 
ture as  that  adopted  in  lithotomy  ;  but  the  hands  and 
feet  need  not.  be  bound  together,  it  being  sufficient  to 
lei  the  assistants  support  the  legs.    The  left  fore-finger, 

d  with  oil,  is  to  be  introduced  up  the  rectum, 
where  a  portion  of  the  distended  bladder  will  be  felt 
behind  the  prostate  gland  and  between  the  converging 

fl  rentia.  The  vesiculas  seminales,  which  are  on 
the  outside  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  are  less  exnosed  to 
injur)  .  Behind  the  prostate  gland,  as  Sir  Astlev  Cooper 
correctly  explains,  there  is  a  triangular  space  which 
affords  room  for  the  instrument.     In  the  forepart  if  is 

d  by  the  meeting  of  the  vasa  deferentia,  which 
forms  the  apex  of  the  triangle  ;  the  sides  are  formed  by 
the  vasa  deferentia,  which  diverge  as  they  pass  from  the 
prostate  backwards  ;  while  the  basis  of  the  triangle  is 
formed  by  the  peritoneum,  which  is  reflected  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  bladder  to  the  rectum.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  space  of  the  bladder,  which  is  nol 
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covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  trocar  is  introduced 
through  it  into  the  bladder  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  behind  the  prostate  gland.  The  instrument  must 
not  be  introduced  directly  behind  tlic  prostate,  aa  the 

vas  deferens  on  one  side  or  the  other  would  certainly 
be  wounded.  If  the  trocar  be  carried  three-quarters 
or  half  of  an  inch  behind  the  prostate,  the  vasa  defe- 
rentia  will  be  safe. — (Lectori  ■.,".  311.)    Here 

the  surgeon  is  to  let  the  end  of  his  finger  continue, 
until,  with  his  right  hand,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
the  left  fore-ringer,  he  has  brought  to  the  same  point  the 
extremity  of  the  curved  trocar,  the  concavity  of  which 
is  to  be  kept  forwards.  Great  care  must  also  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  stilet  project  out  of  the  cannula  too 
soon  ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  end  of  the  tube  has  been 
placed  exactly  upon  the  spot  at  which  the  puncture  is 
to  be  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  retain  the  cannula  in  the  punc- 
ture after  the  inflammation  has  consolidated  the  sides 
of  the  wound,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  aperture 
closing  up  before  another  passage  is  made  for  the  urine. 
Sir  E.  Home  thinks  that  alter  about  thirty-seven  hours 
the  cannula  may  be  taken  out. — (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for 
Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2.)  Indeed,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  fact  showing  the  ill  effect  of  re- 
moving the  cannula  early  ;  for  here  the  urine  has  only 
to  pass  through  a  mere  opening  without  any  longitu- 
dinal extent,  like  what  remains  after  puncturing  above 
the  pubes.  The  general  safety  and  simplicity  of  tap- 
ping the  bladder  from  the  rectum  will  always  recom- 
mend this  method  to  impartial  practitioners.  The 
wound  is  made  at  a  distance  from  the  peritoneum, 
passes  through  no  thickness  of  parts,  and  is  quite  un- 
attended with  any  chance  of  the  urine  becoming  extra- 
vasated  in  the  cellular  substance.  Whether  the  blad- 
der be  morbidly  contracted  and  thickened  ;  whether 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  be  inflamed,  it  is  equally  ap- 
plicable. 

I  am  happy  to  join  the  experienced  and  judicious  Mr. 
Hey  with  the  advocates  for  this  mode  of  performing 
tlie  operation  ;  and  as  his  opinion  on  this  subject  must 
have  considerable  influence,  I  shall  quote  the  following 
passage  from  his  valuable  work,  particularly  as  the 
observations  confirm  some  other  points  adverted  to  in 
the  present  article.  "  It  is  sometimes  impossible,  from 
various  causes,  to  make  a  catheter  pass  through  the 
urethra.  The  puncture  of  the  bladder  then  becomes 
necessary,  if  the  retention  of  urine  continues.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  either  above  the  pubes  or 
through  the  rectum.  I  have  seen  it  performed  in  both 
these  methods,  but  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  It 
is  more  easy  to  the  surgeon,  and  less  painful  to  the  pa- 
tient. I'outeau's  curved  trocar  is  a  very  convenient 
instrument,  and  may  be  used  with  safety  for  punc- 
turing the  bladder  through  the  rectum ;  but  the  opera- 
tor should  cautiously  avoid  wounding  an  artery,  which 
may  be  felt  running  towards  the  anus  where  the  blad- 
der is  most  protuberant.  The  finger  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  to  guide  the  trocar,  may  be  con- 
veniently placed  a  little  on  either  side  of  this  vessel. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  leave  the  cannula  in  the 
bladder,  as  the  urine  sometimes  begins  to  flow  through 
the  penis  within  a  few  hours  after  the  bladder  is  emptied. 
Perhaps  this  event  may  be  the  most  frequent  when 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter  has  been  prevented  by 
a  stricture  in  the  urethra.  If  the  wound  becomes  closed 
before  the  power  of  expelling  the  urine  is  regained,  re- 
course must  be  had  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation, 
which  gives  very  little  trouble  to  the  patient ;  neither 
is  he  much  incommoded  by  suffering  the  cannula  to 
remain  two  or  three  days  in  the  bladder.  This  is 
sometimes  necessary,  and  seldom  improper." — (Hey's 
Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  430,  431, 
ed.  2.) 

The  objections  made  to  the  puncture  through  the  rec- 
tum are  three  :  first,  the  annoying  tenesmus  sometimes 
produced  by  the  presence  of  the  cannula  ;  secondly, 
the  irritation  and  ulcerated  state  of  the  rectum  occa- 
sionally resulting  from  the  dribbling  of  the  urine 
through  it ;  and  thirdly,  the  possibility  of  a  sinus  be- 
ing formed  between  this  bowel  and  the  bladder.— (^t. 
Bonn,  Bemerkuii'j*  »  '"  bt  f  <'<  r  Harnverhdlt, .' 
1794.)  It  seems  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  knows  of  some 
cases  in  which  such  inconveniences  have  followed, 
and,  in  particular,  one  instance  in  which  the  patient 
died  of  the  subsequent  diseased  state  of  the  rectum. 
Hence  the  puncture  of  the  bladder  from  the  rectum  is 


not  a  practice  on  which  he  bestows  any  commenda- 
tion.—(Sec  /.mini.  VOl.  '2,  /' 

in  the  foregoing  columns  I  have   briefly  adverted  to 

i  utting  into  the  urethra  behind  the  ob- 
strueli instead    of    puncturing    the     bladder.      Mr. 

nf  Birmingham,  a  fern  years  ago  a] 

itothe  urethra  immediately  m  (Vonl  of 
the  prostate,  and  relieving  the  bladder  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  female  catheter  through  the  gland,  or  (if  thai 
could  not  be  accomplished)  by  the  division  of  its  bud- 
stance  with  a  scalpel. — (Med.  and  Surg.  Remarks,  \  ,-. 
Svo.  Land.  1815.) 

Women  rarely  stand  in  need  of  paracentesis  of  the 
bladder;  an  occasional  impossibility  of  introdu 
catheter  from  a  retroversion  of  the  womb,  and  an  obli- 
teration of  I  lie  meatus  urinarius  by  disease,  b 
most  the  only  cases  ever  placing  them  in  this  condition. 
The  only  method  applicable  to  them  is  the  puncture 
above  the  pubes,  with  the  exception  of  the  plan  of  in- 
troducing the  trocar  directly  from  the  vagina  into  the 
bladder ;  a  practice  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  strongly 
condemns  on  account  of  its  leading  to  the  formation  of 
an  incurable  urinary  fistula  in  the  vagina,  and  a  great 
deal  of  disease  and  irritation  in  that  passage  from  the 
contact  of  the  urine. 

Consult  Sharp  on  the  Operations,  chap.  15,  and  his 
Critical  Inquiry.  Jlmbr.  Berlrandi,  Trattato  dellt 
Operauoni  di  Chirurgia,  accresciuto  di  note,  Sec.  dai 
Chirurghi  O.  Jl.  Penchicnati  e  O.  Brugnone,  8vo.  To- 
rino, 1802.  Bertrandi  was  an  approver  of  the  punc- 
lure  from  the  rectum  ;  so  was  Le  Blanc;  Opirat.  it 
Chir.  1. 1.  Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  Pouteau,  Lyon,  1760 
p.  500.  IS  Encyclopedic  Mithodique,  partie  Chirurgi- 
calc,  art.  Paracentese  dc  la  Vcssie.  Schmucker,  Chir. 
IVahrnehmun  gen,  2  th.  No.  39:  puncture  from  the  rec- 
tum. Sabatier,  Medecinc  Opiraloire,  t.  2.  Mursinna, 
Journ.  fur  die  Chirurgie,  Ore.  4,  p.  46.  67.  Coses  of 
puncture  from  the  rectum  and  above  the  pubes.  In  il- 
lustration of  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  bladder. 
Camper's  plates  are  the  best :  see  his  Demonst.  Jinat. 
Pathol,  lib.  2.  In  this  work,  the  danger  of  letting  the 
end  of  any  long  instrument,  when  introduced,  press 
against  the  inside  of  the  bladder,  it  proved  by  a  cast 
in  which  that  organ  was  perforated  by  the  extremity 
of  a  catheter,  p.  11.  Kloss,  Diss,  de  Paracentesi  Ve- 
sica Urinaria;  per  intestinum  rectum,  Jen.  1791.  Jl. 
Bonn,  Jinat.  Chir.  Bemerkungen  iiber  die  Harnverhal- 
tung,  und  den  Blasenstich.  Leip.  1794,  prefers  the 
puncture  above  thepttbes.  J.  Howship,  in  Pract.  Oba. 
on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  214,  8vo.  Lend. 
1816,  and  in  Treatise  on  Complaints  affecting  the  Se- 
cretion and  Excretion  of  the  Urine,  p.  412,  Land.  1823, 
thinks  the  operation  from  the  rectum  generally  supe- 
rior to  the  other  methods.  Sir  E.  Home,  in  Trans,  far 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2. 
Jlbernelhy's  Surgical  Observations,  1804.  John  Bell's 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2.  CEuvres  Chir.  eie  De- 
sanlt,  par  Bichat,  t.  3,  p.  315,  Src.  W.  Schmid  iiber  die 
Krankheitcn  der  Barnblase,  Sec.  8uo.  Wien,  1806. 
Richerand,  JYosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  edit.  4.  Hey's  Practi 
cal  Observations  in  Surgery, p.  430,  edit.  2.  Parisian 
(  iinurgicul  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  156,  and  p.  265.  S.  T. 
SSmmering  iiber  die  schnell  und  langsum  Ibiltlichtn 
Krankheiten  der  Harnblase,  Src.  Frankfurt,  1809. 
The  author  is  an  advocate  for  the  puncture  above  the 
pubes  in  preference  to  that  through  the  rectum,  which 
he  thinks  right  only  in  one  case,  viz.  when  the  bladder 
is  so  contracted  that  it  does  not  rise  out  of  (he  le<s 
ceivity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  fluctuation  aj  the  urine 
can  befell  in  the  rectum,  but  not  above  the  pubes.  In 
this  opinion  he  is  joined  by  Langenbeck  (Bibliolhck,  b. 
3,  p.  719).  Callisen,  Si/sterna  Chirurgia:  Hodierner,  I. 
2,  p.  277,  Src.  Chirurgischc  Versuche  von  B.  G.  Sehn- 
ger,b.l,p.2U,S,c.8vo.jYurnbcrg,  1811,  giveslhepre- 
ference  to  the  puncture  above  the  pubes.  Edward 
Grainger,  Med.  und  Surg.  Remarks, &-c,  with  Obs.on 
the  different  modes  of  opening  the  bladder  in  retention 
of  urine,  Src,  8oo.  Lond.  1815.  Diet,  des  Sciences 
MM.  art.  Ischurie,  1818.  C.  Bell,  Suro-ical  Obs.  8vo. 
part  5,  Lond.  1818.  C.  Jlverill,  Short  Treatise  of 
Operative   Surgery,  p.   174,   &-c,  Lond.  1823.     Sir  A 
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7"""°'    ^uigery,   p.    i/q,    A-e.,    J.uriii    11*2 
Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  300,  Land.  1825 

BLADnER.  Tumour  extirpated  from.  M..  ■ 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  excrescence,  growinj 
from  the  inside  of  a  young  woman's  bladder,  was  sue 
cessfully  removed.  The  patient,  on  the  24th  of  June 
1747,  strained  herself  in  endeavouring  to  lift  a  greal 


BLA 

•weight  and  IDS  was  immediately  seized  with  a  pain  in 

l total  retention  of  urine,     in 

ippliedtoMr.  Wwnpr,  who  found  that 

never  been  able  from  the  moment  ol  theacci- 

oid  a  drop  of  urine  without  the  assistance  01 

vaa  in  continual  pain,  and  had 

„  much  weakened  b)  having  several  tunes 

blood,  occasioned  bytne 

icing  the  instrument  into 

the  bladder.  . .  . .   - 

Mr  Warner,  upon  examining  the  parte  with  Disiore- 

Bmnr,  w  in.  t.  he  b  id  great  difficulty  in  introducing  into 

the  meatus  urinarius,  d  isiderable  tumour, 

..,  ;,  ileshy  substance,  and  took  its 

the  lower  partofthe  bladder  near  its  neck. 

1  si  rained  to  make  water,  and  the  biau- 

full,  the  excrescence  protruded  a  little  way 

u  .  urinarius ;  but  upon  ceasing  to  strain 

n  presentl)  returned. 

\   purgative  having  been  given  the  day  before  the 
operation,  and  the  rectum  opened  bj  meanso 

.i,   Warner  directed  the  patient  to  strain 
make  the  swelling  project.    Hethen  hindered 
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force.  This  plan  created  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
fever,  so  that  it  could  not  be  continued  ;  but,  after  the 
discharge  of  more  hair  and  calculous  matter,  and  a 
substance  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  which  was  covered 
by  scalp  and  contained  a  molar  tooth,  the  patient  got 
well.  This  substance  in  fact  had  been  the  product  of 
conception,  and  the  sac  in  which  it  lay  extended  to  the 

I  he  case  is  highly  interesting  to  the  practi- 
tioner- (Delpech,Chirurgie  Clinique,t.2,p.  521, etseq.) 
-Pre/.] 
JJi.addkr,  Hernia  of.    See  Hernia. 

i.i! ,  Insects  discharged  from.  The  instances 
in  which  worms  are  stated  to  have  been  discharged 
from  the  bladder  are  very  numerous.  Many  cases  of 
this  kind  are  referred  to  in  VoigteVs  Handbuch  der  Pa- 
thologischen  Anatomic,  b.  3,  p.  337-  342.  A  few  years 
ago,  an  interesting  example  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence.—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  v.  2, p.  382,  Ac.) 

Bladdur,  Deficiency  of.  Numerous  examples  in 
which  this  deviation  from  the. natural  structure  has 
occurred  are  recorded  bv  medical  writers.  The  pub- 
lications, however,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  contain 
the  most  ample  information  on  the  subject,  are,  a  Got- 
tingen  inaugural  dissertation,  entitled  "Be  Vesica  Vri- 


it  irciin  dm  11  in  111"  1  si  by  passing  a  ligature    u 

■       ' I,  ■  t     .  lendZoured  to  draw  ,,'  farther  out.   The    nanw:  Prolapsu  Kativo"  by  Dr  Roose ,  late  professor 

latter  ob  eel  was  round  impracticable  on  account  of  the  I  in  Brunswick,  and  a  paper  called  "An  attempt  towards 

.lie  of  lie  rumour     Seeing  this,  Mr.  Warner  dilated    a  systematic  account  of  the  appearances  connected 

the  meatus  urinarius  on  the  right  side  by  cutting  it  up-    with  that  maUonformatUm  of  the  Urinary  Organs,m 

1  vt  ;i%  towards  the  neck  of  tbe  bladder,    which  the  ureters,  instead  of  terminating  in  a  perfect 


when,  bj  pulling  the  swelling  towards,  he  was  ena 
bled  to  tie  ns  base.  win.  h  wasverj  large. 
For  three  days  utter  the  operation,  a  good  deal  of  pain 
,,,  lb.  abdomen.    On  the  sixth  day  the  tumour 

dropped  Off.     From  the  AMI  day  the  urine  came  away 

n  1   the   1 eni    gol   quite  well. 

Tiie  turn resembled  a  turkey's  egg  in 

,.,\  Cases  ni  Surgery,  edit 
Perhaps  In  ibis  example  tying  the  tumour  was  pre- 
1  1  cutting  11  away,  even  though  its  base  was 
it  bad  the  Wnile  been  used,  there  would  have 


bladder,  open  externally  on  the  surface  of  the  Abdo- 
men,"  by  A.  Duncan,  jun.  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  1.  In  this  last  production,  may  be  seen 
references  to  all  the  most  noted  cases  on  record,  both 
male  and  female.— (See  also  Handbuch  der  Pathologis- 
chrn.  Anatomie  von  J.  F.  Meckel,  b.  1,  p.  650,  8vo.  Leip. 
1812.) 

Mladder,  Wounds  of.  See  Gun-shot  Wounds 
Many  rases  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  from  blows  or 
falls  are  recorded,  followed  by  fatal  extravasation  of 
urine  in  the  abdomen.    Two  such  instances  have  ™  ~~ 


dder  becoming  filled  with    recently  detailed  by  Dr.  Cusack  —  (See  Dub.  Hospital 


blood. 

l'or  an  account  of  other  tumours  of  the  bladder,  1 

,.  m), ,-  to  "  t  Practical  Treatist  tm  the  most 

important  Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and  Ex- 

1  .  '.1/  ./.  Howship,  Buo.  bond.  1823." 

in  whfnh  large  quantities  Of  hair,  mixed 

,  ulOUS  miller,  were    from   time   to   time   ex- 

tracted  from  the  bladder  through  the  meatus  urinarius, 
us  produced  severe  pain  In  making  water, 
11 1  complaints  resembling  those  of  si. me.  Ai 
length,  Delpech,  suspeoting  thai  the  hairs  were  formed 
1,1  some  cyst, nunicating  with  the  bladder,  deter- 
mined to  divide  the  meatus  urinarius.  Previously  to 
this  measure,  every  Information  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  sounding  was  obtained;  and  hy  manual  ex- 
amination.a  tumi  is  mi  egg, was  fell  at  the 

jkmiii  where  the  bladder  and  Uterus  touch  each  other. 

W  nil  the  lithotome  .-a.il.  the  meatus  was  cul  in  the 
direction  towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  care  being 
hie  the  corpus  eavernosum  of  the  cli- 
toria;  and,  on  introducing  the  finger,  a  calculus  of  the 
shape  <>t  a  pigeon's  cm  was  felt,  wiiich  was  easily  ex- 
tracted  a  of  bur  and  calculous  matter 

at  the  back  and  right 
partol  the  bladder  from  an  opening,  the  edges  of  which 
nd  contracted  that  the  extraneous  sub- 
stances required  the  polypus  forceps  for  their  extrac- 
tor  thus   eb  arum    the    aperture  of  the    cyst, 

Delpech  passed  ins  finger  into  it,  when  a  large  quan- 

1  .ail  of  the  meatus.     Il  was  alsu 

Mmg  made  a  considerable 
prominence  within  the  bladder,  and  that  it  had  a  cir- 
cular neck  which  might  be  tied,  This  was  afterward 
done  with  a  piece  of  silver  wire,  conveyed  round  the 

fan  bj  means  ni'  the  ring  at  the  end  of  tbe  catheter. 
iya   afterward,  whal  bad  been  tied  sloughed 

id  to  tbe  surprise  of  Delpech  was  of  ver\  trivia] 
;  without  any  cavity.  In  short,  the  ligature 
.  destroyed  the  lop  of  the  cyst,  and  the  ringer 

could  now  be  passed  Into  a  larger  opening,  and  through 

it  into  a  ponding  to  the  - 

tween  the  bladder  and  uterus.     The  evst  wt  - 

a  state  of  complete  suppuration,  and  Delpech  conceived, 

that  the  1  cure  would  result  from  letting 

an  Injection  pass  from  a  height  of  six  feat,  through  a 
pipe,  into  the  cyst,  so  as  to  wash  it  out  with  some 


Reports,vol.  2, p.  312,  A-c.  Svo.  1818.  Also,  C.  Montague 
in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2,  p.  284,  1790.) 

BLEEDING.  By  this  operation  is  understood  the 
taking  away  of  blood  for  the  relief  of  diseases.  Bleed- 
ing is  called  general,  when  practised  with  a  view  of 
nog  the  whole  mass  of  circulating  blood;  topical, 
when  performed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  in  a 
particular  pun. 

General  Blood-letting  is  performed  with  a  lancet, 
and  is  subdivided  into  two  kinds;  viz.  the  opening  of 
a  vein,  termed  phlebotomy,  or  venesection;  and  the 
opening  of  the  temporal  artery,  or  one  of  its  branches, 
termed  arteriotomy. 

Topical  Blood-letting  is  performed,  either  by  means 
of  a  cupping-glass  and  scarificator,  or  leeches,  or  by 
dividing  the  visibly  distended  vessels  with  a  lancet,  as 
is  frequently  done  in  cases  of  ophthalmy. 

[In  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  bleeding  is 
very  generally  performed  by  the  spring  lancet,  while 
in  the  North  and  East,  the  thumb  lancet  is  almost  uni- 
versally in  use.  The  choice  of  instruments  must  of 
course  in  every  case  be  left  with  the  operator,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  it  may  sometimes  be  proper 
to  yield  in  this  respect  to  the  wishes  of  a  sensitive 
patient,  and  hence  many  surgeons  have  both  at  hand, 
whether  they  individually  prefer  one  or  the  other.  The 
use  of  the  thumb  lancet  is  thought  by  some  to  require 
less  tact  than  the  other,  and  hence  they  advise  igno- 
rant and  awkward  operators  to  use  it ;  but  confiding  in 
their  own  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spring  lancet,  they 
give  this  the  preference  in  their  own  hands.  From 
what  I  have  seen,  however,  in  the  .South,  where  the 
spring  lancet  is  in  almost  every  body's  hands,  and  in 
the  North,  where  it  is  seldom  seen  or  used  at  all,  I  in- 
cline to  an  opposite  opinion,  although  from  long  habit 
1  employ  the  spring  lancet  myself  exclusively,  when 
the  prejudice  of  the  patient  does  not  forbid.  In  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  or  awkward  phlebotomist,  I  con 
ceive  the  thumb  lancet  to  be  a  more  dangerous  instru 
ment.  There  is  first  the  risk  of  translixuig  the  vein, 
and  then  the  hazard  of  wounding  the  artery  beneath  it, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  being  greater  than  with  the 
spring  lancet.  This  latter  accident  of  wounding  the 
artery  in  the  act  of  bleeding  in  the  median  basilic  vein,  is 
known  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  those  parts  of  tbe 
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BLEEDING. 


country  where  the  spring  lancet  is  indiscriminately 
employed  by  the  most  illiterate  and  awkward.  Almost 
every  southern  plantation  has  one  or  more  negro 
bleeders  who  employ  this  instrument,  and  yet  the  ar- 
tery is  scarcely  ever  wounded;  while  Hit-  thumb  lancet 
will  be  found  to  be  the  guilty  instrument  in  almost 
every  case  of  aneurism  from  this  cause,  and  hence  we 
find  this  accident  much  more  frequent  in  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  states, 

That  the  thumb  lancet  is  more  surgical  will  not  be 
questioned,  but  that  it  is  equally  safe  in  the  hands  of 
the  uninitiated  I  cannot  believe.  And  the  reasons 
are  very  obvious :  1st,  The  cephalic  and  median  ce- 
phalic veins  are  easily  accessible  with  a  spring  lan- 
cet, in  those  cases  where  the  basilic  or  median  ba- 
silic would  be  preferred  with  the  thumb  lancet,  be- 
cause close  to  the  skin,  and  often  much  larger.  2d, 
Even  when  the  latter  vein  is  near  the  artery  the 
oblique  direction  generally  preferred  for  the  incision 
secures  it  from  being  punctured :  and,  3dly,  The  spring 
lancet  will  seldom  if  ever  transfix  a  vein,  for  so  soon 
as  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  vein,  the  non-resistance 
of  the  contained  blood  protects  the  inferior  coat  of  the 
vessel,  and  this  yields  without  being  wounded  by  the 
force  of  the  spring. 

The  only  accident  to  which  the  use  of  the  spring 
lancet  subjects  us  is,  the  occasional  fracture  of  the 
lancet  by  the  force  of  the  spring,  by  which  it  is  some- 
times left  in  the  arm,  and  thus  produces  disastrous 
consequences.  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  remove 
the  fleam,  as  the  cutting  part  of  a  spring  lancet  is 
called,  from  the  arm,  it  having  entered  the  vein,  and 
passed  up  to  the  next  valve,  requiring  the  slitting  up  of 
the  vein  itself  to  effect  its  removal.  This  accident, 
however,  never  occurred  under  my  notice,  except  with 
a  German  fleam,  such  as  is  found  in  the  brass  lancets 
as  imported  ;  and  being  made  to  sell,  should  always  be 
displaced  from  the  instrument,  and  substituted  by  a 
neafcone  made  sufficiently  strong. — Reese.] 

PHLEBOTOMY,  OR  VENESECTION. 

The  mode  of  bleeding  most  frequently  practised  is 
that  of  opening  a  vein ;  and  it  may  be  done  in  the  arm, 
ankle,  jugular  vein,  frontal  vein,  veins  under  the  tongue, 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  &c.  In  whatever  part,  how- 
ever, venesection  is  performed,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  compress  the  vein,  between  the  place  where  the 
puncture  is  made  and  the  heart.  Thus  the  return  of 
blood  through  the  vein  is  stopped,  the  vessel  swells, 


and  patient.  This,  indeed,  is  the  common  position,  m 
some  cases,  however,  particularly  those  of  strangu.. 
lated  hernia,  it  is  frequently  an  object  to  produce  faint- 
ing, in  order  that  the  bowels  may  be  more  easily 
reduced.  In  this  circumstance  the  patient  maybe  bled 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  the  wound  made  large,  asa 
sudden  evacuation  of  blood  is  particularly  apt  to  bring 
on  the  wished-for  swoon.  Eor  the  same  reason,  if  we 
wish  10  avoid  making  the  patient  faint,  we  should  then 
make  only  a  small  puncture. 

Every  operator  should  be  able  to  use  the  lancet  with 
either  hand,  and  thus  bleed  the  patient  in  the  right 
or  left  arm,  as  circumstances  may  render  most  eli- 
gible. 

At  the  bend  of  the  arm  there  are  several  veins  in 
which  a  puncture  may  be  made,  viz.  the  basilic,  ce- 
phalic, median  basilic,  and  median  cephalic.  The  me- 
dian basilic  vein,  being  usually  the  largest  and  most 
conspicuous,  is  that  in  which  the  operation  is  mostly 
performed ;  but  surgeons  should  never  forget,  that  it  is 
under  this  vessel  that  the  brachial  artery  runs,  with 
the  mere  intervention  of  the  aponeurosis  sent  off  from 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle.  In  very  thin  persons, 
indeed,  the  median  basilic  vein  lies  almost  close  to  the 
artery,  and  nothing  is  then  more  easy  than  to  transfix 
the  first  of  these  vessels  and  wound  the  last.  Hence 
Richerand  advises  all  beginners  to  prefer  opening  the 
median  cephalic,  or  even  the  trunk  of  the  cephalic  it- 
self, to  puncturing  either  the  basilic,  or  the  median 
basilic,  which  last  are  internally  situated,  and  nearer 
the  brachial  artery. — (Nosographie  CkirurgicaU,  t.  3, 
p.  38,  edit.  2.) 

In  fat  subjects,  the  large  veins  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm  are  sometimes  totally  imperceptible,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fillet  is  tightly  applied,  the  limb  is  put  in  warm 
water,  and  every  thing  done  to  make  those  vessels  as 
turgid  as  possible.  In  this  circumstance,  if  the  sur- 
geon has  not  had  much  experience  in  the  practice  of 
venesection,  he  will  do  well  to  be  content  with  opening 
one  of  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand,  after  putting 
the  member  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  and  apply- 
ing a  ligature  round  the  wrist.  In  children,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  blood  cannot  always  be  obtained  by 
venesection  ;  and  in  this  event  the  free  application  of 
leeches,  and  occasionally  the  puncture  of  the  temporal 
artery,  are  the  only  effectual  methods. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a  vein  in  the  arm,  the 
most  experienced  operators  give  the  preference  to  one 
which  rolls  least  under  the  skin.  Such  a  vessel, 
though  sometimes  less  superficial  than  another,  may 


becomes  conspicuous,  and  when  opened  bleeds  much 

more  freely  than  would  otherwise  happen.  Hence,  |  commonly  be  opened  with  greater  facility.  The  sur- 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  part  of  the  body  where  |  geon,  however,  is  always  to  fix  the  vein  as  much  as 
the  vein  is  to  be  opened  with  regard  to  the  heart,  the    he  can,  by  placing  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  a  little 


bandage,  or  other  means  for  making  the  necessary 
pressure  must  be  applied  either  above  or  below  the 
puncture. 

All  the  apparatus  essential  for  blood-letting,  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  is  a  bandage  or  fillet,  two  or  more 
small  pieces  of  folded  linen  for  compresses,  a  basin  to 
receive  the  blood,  and  a  little  clean  water  and  a  towel. 
The  bandage  ought  to  be  about  a  yard  in  length,  and 
nearly  two  inches  broad,  a  common  riband  or  garter 
being  frequently  employed.  The  compresses  are  made 
by  doubling  a  bit  of  linen  rag,  about  two  inches  square. 
On  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  lancet  of  proper  shape.  He  should  never  bleed 
with  lancets  with  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 


below  the  place  where  he  intends  to  introduce  the 
lancet. 

In  bleeding  in  the  arm,  the  fillet  is  to  be  tied  round 
the  limb,  a  little  above  the  elbow,  with  sufficient  tight- 
ness to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  all 
the  superficial  veins  ;  but  never  so  as  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  through  the  arteries,  which  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  veins  from  rising  at  all.  The  veins  being 
thus  rendered  turgid,  the  surgeon  must  choose  the  one 
which  seems  most  conveniently  situated  for  being 
opened,  and  large  enough  to  furnish  as  much  blood  as 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  away.    , 

Before  applying  the  fillet  round  the  arm,  however, 
the  operator  should  always  feel  where  the  pulsation  of 


opening  any  kind  of  abscesses,  as  very  troublesome  '  the  artery  is  situated  ;  and,  if  equally  convenient,  he 
complaints  have  been  the  consequence  of  doing  so.  :  should  not  open  the  vein  immediately  over  this  part. 
The  shape  of  the  instrument  is  also  a  matter  of  some    It  is  also  prudent  to  examine  where  a  pulsation  is 


importance.  If  its  shoulders  are  too  broad,  it  wi 
readily  enter  the  vein,  and  when  it  does  enter,  it  inva- 
riably makes  a  large  opening,  which  is  not  always  de- 
sirable. If  the  lancet  be  too  spear-pointed,  an  incau- 
tious operator  would  often  run  the  risk  of  transfixing 
the  vein,  and  wounding  the  artery  beneath  it.  More, 
however,  certainly  depends  on  the  mode  of  introducing 
the  lancet  than  on  its  shape. 

In  blood-letting  the  patient  may  lie  down,  sit  down, 
or  stand  up,  each  of  which  positions  may  be  chosen 
according  to  circumstances.  If  the  patient  be  apt  to 
faint  from  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and 
such  fainting  can  answer  no  surgical  purpose,  it  is 
best  to  bleed  him  in  a  recumbent  posture.  But  when 
the  person  is  strong  and  vigorous,  there  is  little  occa- 
sion for  this  precaution,  and  a  sitting  posture  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  most  convenient  both  for  the  surgeon 


situated,  on  account  of  the  occasional  varieties  in  the 
distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm.  The  ulnar 
artery  is  sometimes  given  off  from  the  brachial  very 
high  up;  and  in  this  case  it  frequently  proceeds  super- 
ficially over  the  muscles  which  arise  from  the  internal 
condyle,  instead  of  diving  under  them  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

When  the  external  jugular  vein  is  to  be  opened,  the 
surgeon  generally  makes  the  necessary  pressure  with 
his  thumb.  The  orifice  should  be  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  muscle ;  and 
the  vein  is  not  so  apt  to  glide  out  of  the  way,  when  the 
surgeon  makes  the  puncture  just  where  it  lies  over  a 
part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle. 

When  blood  is  to  be  taken  from  the  foot,  the  ligature 
is  commonly  applied  a  little  above  the  ankle. 

The  fillet  having  been  uut  on  the  arm,  the  operato 
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Is  to  take  kfte  blade  of  the  lancet,  bent  to  a 

the  thumb  ami  foro-fingeri  and, 

ind  upon  the  other  three  flngi 

lancet  in  an  oblique  direction 'into  the 

I  tin;  point  ofthi 

fronl  edge  in  as  straight 

»ound  in  the  skin  will  be  made 

that  in  (he  win.    The  operator 

of  hie  left  hand,  with  which 

,;,,l  allows  the  blood  to  escape 

dned.     The  arm 

position  while  the  blood 

■  should  slip  over  the  orifice  of 

keep  the  blood  from  getting  out,  and  make  it 

1  ii  substance. 

wii  i,  :  me  freely,  most  surgeons 

dlreci  the  patient  to  move  ins  fingers,  or  turn  some- 

mnd  and  round  in  hie  hand.    This  puts  the 

muscles  ol  the  arm  into  action,  and  the  pressure  winch 

.  eina  makes  the  blood  circulate 

isklj  through  these  vessels. 

'CI,,;  pi  Hi  being  discharged,  the 

fillet  is  in  i"   d id.     Tin- How  of  blood  now '.' 

though  sometimes,  when  the  orifice  is  large 

iimi  tin-  circulation  very  vigorous,  it  still  continues,    in 

this  clrcumstam  oi  may  immediately  stop 

ling,  bj    placing  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand 

on  the  vessel,  a  little  below  the  puncture. 

he  ail  washed  on"  the  arm,  the 

the  wound   placed    in  contact,  and  the  com- 

:  and  secured  with  a  fillet,  put  round 

•  in  the  inriii  of  a  figure  of  8,  and  regularly 

crossing  just  over  the  compresses. 

The  patient  should  be  advised  not  to  move  his  arm 
much  till  the  fillet  is  removed,  winch  may  be  done 
aii.T  twenty-tour  hours. 
In  order  to  open  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  pa- 
to  "'  laid  on  one  side  and  properly  sup- 
p. nte. I.  Tin  ii  the  operator  is  to  press  upon  tile  lower 
pari  of  the  vein  with  Ins  thumb,  so  as  to  make  the 
part  above  swell,  and  then  the  lancet  is  to  be  pushed 
at  once  into  the   vessel,  with  the  cautions  already 

Then  is  commonly  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the 

'ol ling,  after  the  pressure  is  removed.    Borne  practi- 

uMiie  the  integuments  with  a  scalpel,  before 
ted;  but  this  Is  quite  unnecessary 

In  tbls  country ,  the  fash of  opening  the  jugular  vein 

has  considerably  declined.    In  Rust,  the  operation  is 
more  troublesome,  and  less  certain  of  succeeding,  than 

ii  the  arm  ;  while  the  principle  which  re- 

praetice  to  the  old  surgeons,  namely, 

thai  of  mure  effectually  discharging,  in  this  manner, 

im  the  sinuses  of  the  brain,  is  erroneous;  for 

the  external  jugular  vein  that  can  be  safely 

not  receive  the  blood  from  the 

Head. 

Blood-letting  in  the  feet  is  executed  on  the  same 

principle  as  111  other  parts;  but  as  the  blood  from  the 

veins  in  tins  Vatuation  generally  does  not  flow  with 

much  celerity,  it  is  customary  to  immerse  the  feet  in 

warm  water  to  promote  the  bleeding. 

ARTERIOTOMY. 

The  onlv  arteries  of  any  size  from  which  blood  is 

ever  taken  in  practice,  are  the  trunk  and  branches  of 

oral  artery,  which  lie  in  Bueh  a  situation,  that 

thej  maj  easih  be  compressed  against  the  subjacent 

llg    stopped.      When   tile   vessel 

which  the  surgeon  chooses  to  open  lies  very  near  the 
eling,  or  even  see- 

ing   Us  pulsation,   it    mav    be  opened   at    once  with  a 
BUI  in  many  instances  it  is  so  deeply  situated, 

thai  it  becomes  neeeasarj  in  the  first  place  to  make  a 
eul  in  the  skin,  and  then  puncture  the  vessel, 

The  bleeding  generally  stops  without  any  trouble, 
and  may  always  be  suppressed  with  a  com;. 

In  a  very  few  cases,  the  blood  bursts  forth 
from  time  to  time,  and  more  is  lost  than  is  necessary. 

When  ibis  happens, notwithstanding  pressure,  it  is  re- 
commended to  divide  the  vessel  completely  across, 
whnh  facilitates  the  process  of  nature  in  dosing  the 
end  of  r.  Sometimes  an  aneurism  follows, 

which  must  be  treated  on  the  principles  explained  in  a 
rism.)    Cavallini  cured 
dividing  the  vessel  and  compression.— 
it  Casi  Chir.  t.  9,  Fimut,  1788.) 


TOPtCAL   BLEEDING. — CTTPPINO. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  a  scarificator  and  a  glass 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  bell.  The  scarificator  is  an 
instrument  containing  a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes 
as  many  as  twenty,  which  are  so  contrived  that  when 
the  instrument  is  applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  a  spring  is  pressed,  they  suddenly  start 
out  and  make  the  necessary  punctures.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  constructed,  that  the  depth  to  which  the  lan- 
cets penetrate  may  be  made  greater  or  less,  at  the  option 
of  the  practitioner.  As  only  small  vessels  can  be  thus 
opened,  a  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  blood  would 
be  discharged,  were  not  some  method  taken  to  promote 
the  evacuation.  This  is  commonly  done  with  acup- 
s,  the  air  within  the  cavity  of  which  is  rarified 
by  the  flame  of  a  little  lamp  containing  spirit  of  wine, 
and  furnished  with  a  thick  wick.  This  plan  is  prefer- 
able to  that  of  setting  on  fire  a  piece  of  tow  dipped  in 
this  fluid,  and  put  in  the  cavity  of  the  glass  ;  "  a  clumsy 
expedient,  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  by  cauterizing  the  skin  ;  doing  harm  also  by 
ratifying  the  air  more  than  necessary  within  the  glass, 
ii.  nee  of  which  the  edges  of  the  cup  compress 
the  cutaneous  vessels  so  much  as  to  obstruct  the  influx 
of  blood.  The  larger  the  glass,  if  properly  exhausted, 
the  less  pain  does  the  patient  suffer,  and  the  more  freeiy 
does  the  blood  flow."—  (See  Mapleson's  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Cuppiw*,  p.  63—65, 12mo.  Land.  1813.)  When 
the  riiouth  of  the  glass  is  placed  over  the  scarifications, 
and  the  rarified  air  in  it  becomes  condensed  as  it  cools, 
the  glass  is  forced  down  on  the  skin,  and  a  consider- 
able suction  takes  place. 

This  professor  of  the  said  art  remarks,  that  when  the 
operation  is  about  to  be  done,  a  basin  of  warm  water,  a 
piece  of  fine  sponge,  and  a  lighted  candle  should  be 
provided.  As  many  of  the  cupping-glasses  as  may  be 
judged  necessary  are  to  be  put  in  the  basin.  If  six- 
teen or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  are  to  be  taken  away, 
four  glasses,  of  a  size  adapted  to  the  surface  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied,  will  generally  be  required.  Each 
glass  is  i  hen  to  be  held  for  an  instant  over  the  flame 
of  the  spirit-lamp,  and  immediately  placed  upon  the 
skin.  Upon  the  quickness  with  which  this  is  done,  the 
neatness  and  efficacy  of  the  operation  will  depend.  If 
dry  cupping  be  only  intended,  the  glasses  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  skin  for  a  few  moments,  and 
be  replaced  five  or  six  times,  with  a  little  variation  of 
their  position,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being 
hurt  by  their  pressure.  If  the  intention  be  to  scarify 
and  take  away  blood,  the  glass  ought  not  to  remain 
more  than  a  minute,  when  the  scarificator  is  to  be  in- 
stantly applied  ;  for  by  the  quickness  with  which  the 
application  of  the  scarificator  succeeds  the  removal  of 
the  glass,  the  patient  is  saved  a  degree  of  pain,  which 
he  would  otherwise  suffer  from  the  making  of  the 
punctures.  When  the  glasses  are  so  full  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  falling  off,  or  the  blood  is  coagulated  in  them, 
they  should  be  removed,  emptied,  and  applied  again. 
For  the  sake  of  neatness,  care  should  be  taken  to  insert 
the  nail  under  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  and  remove 
it  so  as  to  keep  its  bottom  downwards,  the  scarifica- 
tions being  at  the  same  time  wiped  with  a  sponge  wet 
in  warm  water.  The  glasses  also,  previously  to 
each  application,  should  be  rinsed  in  warm  water,  but 
not  dried.  For  these,  and  some  other  useful  directions, 
see  Mapleson's  Treatise,  p.  64,  &c. 

Trials  have  been  made  of  syringes  calculated  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  cupping-glasses ;  but  the  plan 
is  not  found  so  convenient  as  that  above  described. 

A  common  pledget,  or  bit  of  rag,  is  usually  applied  as 
a  dressing  for  the  punctures  made  with  a  scarificator. 

If  a  little  smarting  be  not  minded,  Mr.  Mapleson  pre- 
fers the  application  of  arquebusade  water  or  spirits  of 
wine,  as  it  immediately  stops  the  oozing  of  blood,  and 
prevents  subsequent  itching.— (P.  69.) 

LEECHES. 

Leeches  are  often  preferable  to  cupping,  which  is  at 
tended  with  more  irritation  than  many  surfaces,  under 
particular  circumstances,  can  bear,  especially  when  the 
topical  bleeding  is  to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  and  they 
can  be  used  in  cases  in  which  it  would  not  be  safe  or 
convenient  to  employ  the  lancet. 

Formerly  medicinal  leeches  were  very  abundant  in 
England,  but  owing  to  their  now  being  in  greater  re- 
quest, and  to  the  draining  and  cultivation  of  waste 
lands,  it  is  necessary  to  import  large  supplies  from  the 
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continent,  chiefly  from  Bourdeaux  and  Lisbon.  As 
much  imposition  prevails  in  this  branch  of  commerce, 
it  should  be  understood,  that  unless  a  leech  be  marked 
with  yellow  rings  or  spots,  or  with  variegated  lines 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  it  will  generally 
be  found  useless.— (See  A  Treatise  on  the  I 
Leech,  by  J.  R.  Johnson,  p.  ]33,  %oo.  Lend.  1816.) 
When  leeches  are  to  be  kept  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity, tins  gentleman  recommends  them  to  be  placed  ill  a 
large  vessel  provided  with  a  false  bottom,  so  perforated 
as  to  allow  them  a  ready  passa::r.  "  This  liil.se  bottom 
should  be  raised  from  three  to  six  inches  above  the  real 
bottom,  or  to  such  an  extent  as  will  admit  of  a  turf  of 
nearly  equal  dimensions  being  placed  between  them 
It  should  fit  closely  to  the  sides,  that  the  earth  may  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  fresh  wa- 
ter. It  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  be  also  furnished 
with  a  stop-cock,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  drawn 
off  as  often  as  may  be  considered  expedient.  But  pre- 
viously to  our  placing  the  leeches  in  this  vessel,  they 
should  be  singly  examined.  If,  on  being  handled,  they 
contract,  and  feel  hard  and  firm,  it  affords  the  best  in- 
dication of  their  being  healthy ;  but  should  they  feel 
flabbv,  or  exhibit  protuberances,  or  white  ulcerous 
specks  on  the  surface,  they  should  be  kept  in  j;ir.s  by 
themselves,  the  water  and  the  turf  of  which  should  be 
frequently  renewed.''— (Op.  cit.  p.  138.) 

Sometimes  leeches  cannot  be  easily  made  to  fix  on  the 
part  to  which  they  ought  to  be  applied;  but  they  will 
do  so  if  the  place  be  first  cooled  with  a  cloth  dipped 
in  cold  water,  or  if  it  be  moistened  with  cream  or  milk, 
and  they  be  confined  in  the  situation  with  a  small  glass. 

According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  part  on  which  they  are 
intended  to  fix  should  be  as  clean  as  possible ;  it  should, 
therefore,  be  first  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and 
afterward  with  water  alone,  which  will  be  more  ne- 
cessary should  any  liniment  or  embrocation  have  been 
used.  Leeches  are  often  found  to  bite  better  when  re- 
moved from  the  water  at  least  an  hour  previously  to 
their  application.  In  the  common  practice  of  putting 
as  many  of  them  as  may  be  required  into  a  wine-glass, 
and  inverting  it  upon  the  part  affected,  there  is  the  dis- 
advantage that  they  frequently  retire  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  glass,  and  cannot  be  got  down  again  with- 
out some  risk  of  displacing  those  which  have  already 
fastened.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  Dr.  Johnson 
recommends  glass  vessels  of  various  sizes  and  figures, 
but  none  of  them  more  than  an  inch  deep.  But  in  lus 
own  practice  he  prefers  applying  leeches  with  his  hand. 
"  Bring  a  leech  towards  the  part  whereon  you  intend  to 
fix  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  extend  the  head  to 
seek  an  attachment,  endeavour  that  it  may  affix  itself 
to  the  place  required."  When  it  evinces  no  disposition 
to  bile,  a  little  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  lancet, 
when  the  animal  will  fix  itself.  "  When  the  patient  is 
fearful  of  the  lancet,  and  one  leech  only  shall  have  bit- 
ten where  several  are  required,  it  may  be  of  use  to  re- 
move it,  which  is  readily  done  by  inserting  the  nail  of 
the  finger  between  its  mouth  and  the  skin.  The  blood 
then  flowing  from  the  orifice  will  induce  the  remainder 
to  bite  with  the  greatest  avidity.  As  soon  as  the 
leeches  are  gorged  they  drop  off;  this  usually  happens 
within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Sometimes  they  remain 
affixed  a  considerable  time,  and  become  indolent ;  but 
they  are  quickly  aroused  from  this  state  by  sprinkling 
them  with  a  few  drops  of  cold  water." — (Johnson,  op. 
cit.  p.  141.)  When  they  fall  off,  the  bleeding  may  be 
promoted,  if  necessary,  by  fomenting  the  part"  When 
the  bleeding  continues  longer  than  is  desirable,  a  slight 
compress  will  usually  stop  it ;  but  in  more  troublesome 
cases  the  compress  must  be  dipped  in  brandy  or  spirits 
of  wine.  In  young  infants  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
bites  of  leeches  has  sometimes  proved  fatal,  and  the 
same  thing  may  happen  in  adults.  An  example  of 
each  fact  is  related  by  Beauchene  (Gazette  de  Santc, 
Sept.  1815).  When  the  bleeding  is  very  troublesome, 
Autenrieth  advises  pieces  of  charpie  to  be  pushed  into 
the  orifices  of  the  bites;  a  method  winch  he  assures 
us  is  perfectly  effectual.— (Tubingen  Blatter,  b.  2.  st. 
1,11.57.) 

in  order  to  make  a  leech  disgorge,  it  is  usual  to  throw 
a  little  salt  upon  it :  in  a  few  seconds  the  blood  is 
ejected,  the  leech  assumes  a  coiled  form,  and  is  seldom 
found  fit  for  use  again  before  the  end  of  lour  or  five 
days.  As  salt,  however,  frequently  blisters  the  leech, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  empty  the  animal  by  regular 
arid  uniform  pressure ;  but  though  Dr.  Johnson  consi- 


ders this  plan  better  than  the  other,  he  admits  that  it  is 
scarcely  practicable  without  injuring  the  internal  struc- 
ture  of  the  leech.  Heeaya,  Ihe  best  method,  and  that 
from  which  the  animal  suffers  the  least  inconvenieooe. 
is  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  vinegar  upon  its  dead. 
Leeches  which  have  been  recently  applied  should  al- 
ways be  kept  by  themselves,  and  allowed  to  rel Ota 

their  nourishment  about  one-third  of  the  blood  which 
they  extract.  For  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information 
respecting  leeches,  see  Dr.  Johnson's  work,  the  title 
of  which  is  above  specified. 

When  leeches  are  very  scarce,  their  tails  may  be 
snipped  off  while  they  are  sucking,  and  the  blood  will 
then  flow,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  artificial  opening,  as 
fast  as  the  animals  suck  it ;  or,  with  the  same  view, 
an  incision  may  be  made  with  a  lancet  close  to  the  tail. 
—(Johnson,  op.  cit.  p.  144.) 

SCARIFICATION   WITH   A    LANCET 

is  mostly  done  in  cases  of  inflamed  eyes.  An  assistant 
is  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid,  while  the  surgeon  himself 
depresses  the  lower  one,  and  makes  a  number  of  slight 
scarifications  where  the  vessels  seem  most  turgid,  try- 
ing particularly  to  cut  the  largest  completely  across. 

ILL   CONSEQUENCES    SOMETIMES    FOLLOWING 
BLEEDING   IN   THE   ARM. 

1.  Ecchymosis. 

The  most  common  is  the  thrombus,  or  ecchymosis,  a 
small  tumour  around  the  orifice,  and  occasioned  by  the 
blood  insinuating  itself  into  the  adjoining  cellular  sub- 
stance at  the  time  when  it  is  flowing  out  of  the  vessel. 
Changing  the  posture  of  the  arm  will  frequently  hinder 
the  thrombus  from  increasing  in  size,  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  evacuation  of  the  blood.  But,  in  some  instances, 
the  tumour  suddenly  becomes  so  large  that  it  entirely 
interrupts  the  operation,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
finished.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  most  effectual 
method  of  preventing  the  tumour  from  becoming  still 
larger  is  to  remove  the  bandage.  By  allowing  the 
bandage  to  remain,  a  very  considerable  swelling  may 
be  induced,  and  such  as  might  be  attended  with  great 
trouble.  If  more  blood  be  required  to  be  taken  away, 
it  ought  to  be  drawn  from  another  vein,  and,  what  is 
still  better,  from  a  vein  in  the  other  arm. 

The  best  applications  for  promoting  the  absorption 
of  these  tumours,  are  those  containing  spirit,  vinegar, 
or  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Compresses  wetted  with 
any  lotion  of  this  sort  may  be  advantageously  put  on 
the  swelling  and  confined  there  with  a  slack  bandage. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  integuments  and  subjacent 
cellular  substance. 

According  to  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  cellular  substance  in  which  the  vein 
lies,  are  the  most  frequent  occurrences.  On  the  subsi- 
dence of  this  inflammation,  the  tube  of  the  vein  is  free 
from  induration.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  ra- 
ther indolent,  producing  a  circumscribed  and  slowly 
suppurating  tumour.  Sometimes  it  is  more  diffused, 
and  partakes  of  the  erysipelatous  nature.  On  other 
occasions  it  is  phlegmonous. 

When  the  lancet  has  been  bad,  so  as  rather  to  have 
lacerated  than  cut  the  parts;  when  the  constitution  is 
irritable,  and  especially  when  care  is  not  taken  to  unite 
the  edges  of  the  puncture,  and  the  arm  is  allowed  to 
niove  about,  so  as  to  make  the  two  sides  of  the  wound 
rub  against  each  other,  inflammation  will  most  probably 
ensue.  The  treatment  of  this  case  consists  in  keeping 
the  arm  perfectly  at  rest  in  a  sling,  applying  the  satur- 
nine lotion,  and  giving  one  or  two  mild  saline  purges. 
When  suppuration  takes  place,  a  small  poultice  is  the 
best  application. 

3.  Absorbents  inflamed. 

Sometimes,  particularly  when  the  arm  is  not  kept 
properly  quiet  after  bleeding,  swellings  make  their  ap- 
pearance about  the  middle  of  the  arm,  over  the  large 
vessels,  and  on  the  forearm,  about  the  mid-space  be- 
tween the  elbow  and  wrist,  in  the  integuments  covering 
the  flexor  muscles.  The  swelling  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  biceps  is  sometimes  as  large  as  an  egg.  Before 
such  swellings  take  place,  the  wound  in  the  vein  often 
inflames,  becomes  painful,  and  suppurates,  but  \\  uhout 
any  perceptible  induration  of  the  venal  tube,  either  at 
this  time,  or  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation. 
Pain  is  felt  shooting  from  the  orifice  in  the  vein,  In 
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lines  up  and  down  the  arm,  and  upon  pressing  in  the 

course  Of  toll   pain,  its  degree  la  increased     On  ex- 

smlning  the  arm  attentively,  Indurated  absorbents  may 

rumour  at  the  side  of  the 

nn  and  swelling  often  extend  to  the  axilla, 
-.midlines  enlarge.     Cord-like 
lentlj   absorbents,  may  sometimes  be 
only  leading  from  toe  puncture  to  the  swelling 
m  the  middle  of  the  arm,  but  also  from  this  latter  situa- 
tion «p  to  the  axillary  glands,  and  from  the  wound  in 
tin-  miii  down  to  the  "eniarsed  glands  at  the  mid-space 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist,  over  the  flexor  muscles 
ill  th(  band. 

larged  glands  often  proceed  to  suppuration, 
and  the  patient  Buffers  febrile  symptoms.  It  may  be 
[that  the  foregoing  consequences  arise  from 
the  lancet  being  envenomed,  and  from  the  absorption 
hi  the  virulent  matter ;  but  the  frequent  descent  of  the 
absorbent!  militates  against  this 
■uppomtlon. 

\\  hen  the  abaorbenta  become  inflamed,  they  quickly 
communicate  the  affection  to  the  surrounding  cellular 
substance.  These  vessels,  when  indurated,  appear 
la,  perhaps  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter:  ibis  tubstance  cannot  be  the  slender  sides 
ut  the  vessels,  suddenly  increased  m  bulk,  but  an  in- 
ounding  cellular  substance. 

The  iiiiliiimiati f  the  absorbents,  in  consequence 

Injury,  Is  deduclble  from  two  causes  :  one,  the 
abeori n  of  irritating  matter ;  and  the  other,  the  effect 

of  the  mere  irritation  of  the  divided  tube.  When  viru- 
lent mailer  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  it  is  generally 
01  k  ;ii  gland,  where  its  pro- 
greai  being  retarded,  its  stimulating  qualities  give  rise 
to  Inflammation,  and,  frequently,  no  evident  disease  of 

i   t brou- b  which  it  litis  passed  can  be  dis- 
tlngul 
when  Inflammation  of  the  abaorbenta  bappena,  in 

nee  oi  Irritation,  Hie  part  of  the  vessel  nearest 

itlng  cause  generall)  suffers  most,  while  the 
glands,  being  remote!]  situated,  aro  not  so  much  in- 
flamed. 

1  lie  treatment  of  the  preceding  case  consists  in 
keeping  the  arm  perfectly  quiet  In  a  simg,  dressing  the 
puncture  of  the  vein  with  an)  mild  simple  solve,  eover- 

Ituatlon  "i  ibe  Inflamed  Lymphatics  with  linen 
v.ei  with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  giving  some  gently 

purizm:.'  medieine. 

Winn  the  glandular  swellings  suppurate,  poultices 

Should  be  applied,  and  if  the  matter  does  not  soon  spon- 

oi. ike  us  waj  outwards,  the  surgeon  may 
open  the  abscess.— (See  Abernethy'a  Essays  on  this 

Slrlljl  i  ! .) 

4.  Inflammation  of  the  Vein. 
When  the  wound  does  not  unite,  the  vein  itself  is 
very  llltelj  to  Inflame.  This  affection  will  vary  in  its 
degree,  <  (tent,  and  progress,  one  degree  of  inflam- 
mation ma]  onh  cause  a  siisbt  thickening  of  the  venal 
lube,  and  an  adhesion  of  us  sides.  Abscesses,  more 
or  Uss  extensive,  may  result  from  an  inflammation  of 

greater  violence,  and  the  matler   may    sometimes  be- 
nded wnh  ibe  circulating  fluids,  and  produce 
ma  consequences,  or  the  matter  may  be  quite 
circumscribed,  and  make  its  way  to  (lie  surface.   When 
tiie  vein  Is  extensively  Inflamed,  a  good  deal  of  sympa- 

thelie  lever  is  likely  to  ensue,  not  merely  from  the  ex- 
citement which  inflammation  usually  produces,  but 
im  the  Irritation  continued  along  the  membra- 
nous lining  ol'  ibe  vein  towards  the  heart.  If.  how- 
ever, the  excited  Inflammation  should  fortunately  pro- 
duoe  an  adhesion  of  the  sides  of  the  vein  io  each  other 

at  BOOM  little  distance  from  the  wounded  part,  this  ad- 

p»Ul  form  a  boundary  to  the  inflammation,  and 
prevent  us  spreading  farther.    The  effect  of  the  adhe- 

i  tmmatloo  in  preventing  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation along  membranous  surfaces,  was  origin- 
al!) explained  b)  Mr.  Hunter.  In  one  case  Mr.  Hunter 
applied  a  compresa  to  the  Inflamed  vein  above  the 

wounded  pin,  and  be  thought  that  he  had  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  an  adhesion,  as  the  inflammation 
w  is  prevented  from  spreading  farther.  When  the  In- 
flammation does  not  continue  equally  in  both  directions, 
tun  descends  along  the  course  of  the  vein,  its  extension 

in  the  Other  direction  is  probably  prevented  bv  thead- 
luwion  of  the  sides  of  the  vein  to  each  Other.  -  (See  Ubs. 


on  the  Inflammation  of  the  internal  coats  of  Veins, 
in  Trans,  of  a  Soc.for  the  Improvement,  of  Med.  and 
chtr.  Knowledge,  vol.  l,p,  16,  .S-c.)  More  information 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Veins. 

Mr.  Abemethy  mentions  his  having  seen  only  three 
cases  in  which  an  inflammation  of  the  vein  succeeded 
venesection.  In  neither  of  these  did  the  vein  suppu- 
rate. In  one  about  three  inches  of  the  venal  tube  in- 
flamed, both  above  and  below  the  puncture  The  in- 
teguments over  the  vessel  were  very  much  swollen, 
red,  and  painful,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fever, 
with  a  rapid  pulse  and  furred  tongue.  The  vein  did 
not  swell  when  compressed  above  the  diseased  part. 
In  another  instance,  the  inflammation  of  the  vein  did 
not  extend  towards  the  heart,  but  only  downwards,  in 
which  direction  it  extended  as  far  as  the  wrist. 

The  treatment  is  to  lessen  the  inflammation  of  the 
vein  by  the  same  means  which  other  inflammations  re- 
quire, and  to  keep  the  affection  from  spreading  along 
the  membranous  lining  of  the  vessel  towards  the  heart, 
by  placing  a  compress  over  the  vein  a  little  way  above 
the  puncture,  so  as  to  make  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
vessel  adhere  together. 

Mr.  Abemethy  conceives  a  case  possible  in  which 
the  vein  may  even  suppurate,  and  a  total  division  of 
the  vessel  be  proper,  not  merely  to  obviate  the  exten- 
sion of  the  local  disease,  but  to  prevent  the  pus  from 
becoming  mixed  with  the  circulation.  Were  such  a 
proceeding  deemed  right,  I  think  Mr.  Brodie's  method 
of  cutting  the  vessel  would  be  best.  However,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  case  in  which  the  practice 
has  been  adopted.  As  for  the  scheme  of  tying  the  vein 
above  the  diseased  part  of  it,  the  severe  effects  fre- 
quently following  this  method  must,  as  Mr.  Dunn  has 
reminded  me,  render  it  less  eligible  than  an  incision. 
In  the  case  of  an  inflamed  vein,  Dr.  Chapman  states 
that  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  blisters ;  a  practice 
said  lo  have  been  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Physiek.—  (See 
ise  of  Inflammation  of  the  vessel  front  Vene- 
section, in  Philadelphia  Jo-urn.  Feb.  1824.)  I  was 
lately  favoured  by  Mr.  Howship  with  a  view  of  the 
i  state  of  the  parts  in  a  case  where  a  lady  had  died  after 
an  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  arm,  brought  on  by 
venesection  :  they  were  considerably  thickened,  and  in 
I  some  cases  quite  solid  and  impervious. — (See  Veins.) 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  Fascia  of  the  Forearm,  or  dif- 
fuse inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane. 
Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation 
arising  from  the  wound  of  the  lancet  in  bleeding,  the 
arm  becomes  very  painful,  and  can  hardly  be  moved. 
The  puncture  often  remains  unhealed,  but  without 
much  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  integuments. 
The  forearm  and  fingers  cannot  be  extended  without 
great  pain.  The  integuments  are  sometimes  affected 
w  ith  a  kind  of  erysipelas ;  being  not  very  painful  when 
slightly  touched,  but  when  forcibly  compressed,  so  as 
to  affect  the  inferior  parts,  the  patient  suffers  a  good 
deal.  The  pain  frequently  extends  towards  the  axilla 
and  acromion  ;  no  swelling,  however,  being  percepti- 
ble in  either  direction.  These  symptoms  are  attended 
with  considerable  fever.  After  about  a  week,  a  small 
superficial  collection  of  matter  sometimes  takes  place  a 
little  below  the  internal  condyle :  this  being  opened,  a 
very  little  pus  is  discharged,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
diminution  of  the  swelling  or  pain.  Perhaps,  after  a 
few  days  more,  a  fluctuation  of  matter  is  distinguished 
below  the  external  condyle ;  and  this  abscess  being 
opened,  a  great  deal  of  matter  gushes  from  the  wound, 
the  swelling  greatly  subsides,  and  the  patient's  ftrrare 
sufferings  are  comparatively  trivial. 

The  last  opening,  liowever,  is  often  inadequate  to 
the  complete  discharge  of  the  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
originally  formed  beneath  the  fascia,  in  the  course  of 
the  ulna,  and  its  pointing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 
depends  on  the  thinness  of  the  fascia  in  this  situation. 
The  collection  of  pus  descends  under  the  lower  part  of 
the  detached  fascia,  and  a  depending  opening  for  its 
discharge  becomes  necessary.  This  being  made,  the 
patient  soon  gets  well. 

in  these  cases  the  vein  is  not  inflamed ;  but  some- 
times the  glands  of  the  armpit  and  just  above  the  elbow 
swell.  The  integuments  are  not  much  affected,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a  tightness  of  the  forearm. 
Matter  does  not  always  form,  and  the  pliability  of  the 
arm  after  a  good  while  gradually  returns  again. 

Mr.  Watson  relates  a  case  which  was  followed  by  a, 
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permanent  contract  ion  nf  the  forearm.  Mr.  Abernethy 
is  of  opinion  that  a  similar  contraction  of  the  forearm, 
from  a  tense  state  of  the  fascia,  may  be  relieved  by 
detaching  the  fecia  from  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  to 
which  it  is  naiurally  connected.  Air.  Watson  seems 
to  have  obtained  success  in  his  first  ease  by  having  cut 
this  connexion. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  or 
of  an  extensive  quantity  of  the  cellular  membrane,  in 
consequence  of  venesection,  general  means  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation  should  be  employed,  especially  nume- 
rous leeches,  cupping,  purgatives,  &c.  The  limb  should 
be  kept  quiet,  and  the  inflamed  part  relaxed.  As  soon  as 
the  inflammation  abates,  the  extension  of  the  forearm 
and  fingers  ought  to  be  attempted  and  daily  performed, 
to  obviate  the  contraction  which  might  otherwise  ensue. 

Mr.  C.  Bell  objects  to  calling  the  affection  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  fascia,  because  he  sees  no  proof  of  this 
part  being  inflamed  ;  and  he  conceives  that  the  symp- 
toms proceed  from  the  inflammation  spreading  in  the 
cellular  membrane  and  passing  down  among  the  mus- 
cles and  under  the  fascia.  On  this  point  I  believe  him 
to  be  quite  correct,  and  that  the  disorder  partakes 
of  the  character  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Duncan. — 
(See  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trails,  vol.  1.)  To  this  subject, 
however,  I  shall  return  in  the  article  Erysipelas. 
The  fascia  acts  as  a  bandage,  and  from  the  swelling  of 
the  parts  beneath  it  binds  the  arm,  but  is  not  itself  in- 
flamed and  contracted.  When  necessary  to  divide  the 
fascia,  Mr.  Charles  Bell  thinks  it  would  be  better  to 
begin  an  incision  near  the  inner  condyle  of  the  hume- 
rus, and  to  continue  it  some  inches  down  the  arm, 
rather  than  perform  the  nice  if  not  dangerous  opera- 
tion of  cutting  the  fascia  at  the  point  where  the  expan- 
sion goes  off  from  the  round  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

When  the  elbow-joint  and  forearm  continue  stiff  after 
all  inflammation  is  over,  Mr.  C.  Bell  recommends  fric- 
tions with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  &c,  and 
the  arm  to  be  gradually  brought  into  an  extended  state 
by  placing  a  splint  on  the  forepart  of  the  limb. — (Ope- 
rative Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  65.) 

6.  Ill  Consequences  of  a  Wounded  Nerve. 

Mr.  Pott  used  to  mention  two  cases  in  which  the 
patients  suffered  distracting  pains,  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  other  symptoms,  which  could  only  be  as- 
cribed to  nervous  irritation,  arising  from  a  partial  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve,  and  he  recommended  its  total  divi- 
sion, as  a  probable  remedy.  Dr.  Monro  related  simi- 
lar cases  in  which  such  treatment  proved  successful. 

Hence,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  know  the  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  the  case,  particularly,  as  all  the 
foregoing  cases  would  be  exasperated  by  the  treat- 
ment just  now  alluded  to.  It  is  to  Mr.  Abernethy  that 
we  are  indebted  for  several  valuable  remarks  elucidat- 
ing this  subject.  He  informs  us,  that  the  two  cutane- 
ous nerves  are  those  which  are  exposed  to  injury. 
Most  frequently  all  their  branches  pass  beneath  the 
veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  but  sometimes,  although 
the  chief  rami  go  beneath  these  vessels,  many  small 
filaments  are  detached  over  them,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  wounding  in  phlebotomy. 

Mr.  Abernethy  thinks  the  situation  of  the  median 
nerve  renders  any  injury  of  it  very  unlikely.  If,  how- 
ever, a  doubt  should  be  entertained  on  this  subject,  an 
attention  to  symptoms  will  soon  dispel  it.  When  a 
nerve  is  irritated  at  any  part  between  its  origin  and 
termination,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  if  some  injury  were 
done  to  the  parts  which  it  supplies.  If,  therefore,  the 
cutaneous  nerves  were  injured,  the  integuments  of  the 
forearm  would  seem  to  suffer  pain ;  if  the  median 
nerve,  the  thumb  and  next  two  fingers  would  be  pain- 
fully affected. 

What  are  the  ills  likely  to  arise  from  a  wounded 
nerve?  If  it  were  partially  cut,  would  it  not,  like  a 
tendon  or  any  other  substance,  unite?  It  seerns  pro- 
bable that  it  would  do  so,  as  nerves  as  large  as  the  cu- 
taneous ones  of  the  arm  are  very  numerous  in  various 
situations  of  the  body,  and  are  partially  wounded  in 
operations,  without  any  peculiar  consequences  usually 
ensuing  The  extraordinary  pain  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  bleeding,  may  denote  that  a  cutaneous  nerve 
is  injured.  The  situation  of  the  nervous  branches  is 
such,  that  they  must  often  be  partially  wounded  in  the 
operation,  though  they  probably  unite  again,  in  almost 
ull  cases,  without  any  ill  consequences.     Yet,  says 
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Mr.  Abernethv,  it  is  possible  that  an  inflammation  of 
the  nerve  may  accidentally  ensue,  which  would  he 
aggravated  if  the  nefve  were  kepi  tense,  m  const- 
quence  of  its  partial  division.  The  disorder,  he  think,, 
arisi  s  from  inflammation  of  the  nerve  in  common  win,' 
the  other  wounded  parts.  This  gentleman 
tnat  an  inflamed  nerve  would  be  very  likely  to  commu- 
nicate dreadful  irritation  to  the  sensorium,  and  t|i;ll  a 
cure  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  intercepting  a9 
communication  with  that  organ 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  nerve  is  only  par. 
tially  divided,  and  that  a  complete  division  would 
bring  relief.  Mr.  Pott  proposed  enlarging  the  original 
orifice.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  injured  nerve 
may  be  under  the  vein,  and  if  the  nerve  be  Inflamed 
even  a  total  division  of  it  at  the  affected  part  would 
perhaps  fail  in  relieving  the  general  nervous  irritation 
which  the  disease  has  occasioned.  To  intercept  the 
communication  of  the  inflamed  nerve  with  the  senso- 
rium, however,  promises  perfect  relief.  This  object 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  making  a  transverse  inci- 
sion above  the  orifice  of  the  vein.  The  incision  need 
not  be  large,  for  the  injured  nerve  must  lie  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  orifice,  and  it  need  only  descend 
as  low  as  the  fascia  of  the  forearm,  above  which  all 
the  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  situated. 
As  the  extent  of  the  inflammation  of  the  nerve  is  un- 
certain, Mr.  Abernethy  suggests  even  making  a  divi- 
sion of  the  cutaneous  nerve  still  farther  from  the 
wound  made  in  bleeding. 

Examples  are  recorded,  in  which  not  only  extraor- 
dinary pain  was  occasioned  by  the  prick  of  the  lancet, 
but  erysipelas  of  the  skin,  ending  in  gangrene  of  the 
whole  limb,  and  the  death  of  the  patient.— (/w 
Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  390,  ed.  2.)  A  case  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  integuments  of  the  arm  had  been 
destroyed  by  erysipelas  thus  produced,  I  once  saw  un- 
der the  care  of  Mr.  Vincent,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital. 

In  former  times,  it  was  customary  to  refer  many  of 
the  bad  symptoms  occasionally  following  venesection 
to  a  puncture  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps ;  but  this 
doctrine  is  now  in  a  great  measure  renounced,  t lie  ex- 
periments of  Haller  having  completely  proved  that 
tendons  and  aponeuroses  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
parts  endued  with  little  or  no  sensibility. 

In  the  foregoing  account,  the  various  ill  conse- 
quences occasionally  arising  from  venesection  are  re- 
presented separately:  no  doubt,  in  some  cases,  they 
may  occur  together. 

See  K.  Butler's  Essay  concerning  Blood-letting,^. 
8oo.  Lond.  1734.  M.  Martin,  Traite  de  la  Phltbotp 
mieet.de  l'Arteriotomie,8oo.  Paris,  1741.  Quesnay, 
Traite  des  Effets  el  de  V  Usage  de  la  Saignee,  l2mo. 
Paris.  O.  Vieusseux,  Dela  Saignee, etde  son  Usage 
dans  laplupart  des  Maladies,  8vo.  Pans,  1815.  J.  J. 
Walbaum,  De  Venasectione,  Gott.  1749.  (Haller, 
Disp.  Chir.  5,  477.)  B.  Bell's  System  of  Surgery. 
Essay  on  the  ill  Consequences  sometimes  following 
Venesection,  by  J.  Abernethy.  R.  Carmtchael  on  Va- 
rix  and  Venous  Inflammation,  in  Trans,  of  Assoc. 
Physicians,  vol.  2.  Duncan  on  Diffuse  Inflammation 
of  the  Cellular  Membrane,  in  Edm.  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
ool.  1.  Medical  Communications,  vol.  2.  Ilieherand, 
JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  416,  edit.  4.  J.  Hodgson  or,  lh» 
Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  8vo.  Lund.  1815.  B. 
Trovers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  l,8i>».  iond.  1818. 
Chapman,  in  Philadelphia  Journ.  Feb.  1824.  Freteau, 
sue  I'Emploi  des  Emissions  Sanguines,  <$-c.  8co.  Pa- 
ris, 1816.  Mapleson  on  the  Art  of  Cupping,  12mo. 
Land.  1813;  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson's  valuable  Trea- 
tise on  the  Medicinal  ],eech,  including  its  Medical  and 
Natural  History,  with  a  description  of  its  Anatomi- 
cal Structure,  and  Remarks  upon  the  Diseases,  Preser- 
vation, and  Management  of  Letches,  Bvo.  Lond.  1816. 
BLEEDING.  See  Hemorrhage  and  Arteries. 
BLENORRHAGIA,  or  Blenorrhaa.  (From  (ftivva, 
mucus,  and  />«,>,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  mucus. 
Swediaur.  who  maintains  that  gonorrhoea  is  attended 
with  a  mucous,  and  not  a  purulent  discharge  prefere 
the  name  of  blenorrhagia  for  the  disease.  However, 
in  treating  of  gonorrhoea,  we  shall  find,  that  this  last 
appellation  is  itself  not  altogether  free  from  objec- 
tions. 

BLEPHAROPTOSIS.  (From  flAAfoepov,  the  eyelid, 
and  TTTioon,  a  falling  down.)  Called  also  ptosis.  An 
uiability  to  raise  the  upper  eyelid.— (See  Ptosis.) 


BLI 

HI  BPHAB0TI8.     An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 
BLLNDNE98,    This  is  nil  effect  of  many  diseases 
particularly,  Amaurosis ;  < 

Gvtta  Serena, 
my;  Pterygium; 

BLISTERS.     Applications  which,  when  put  on  the 
cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled 

■  rous  fluid.     Various  substances  produce  this 

,u  the  powder  of  cantharides  is  what  ope- 
rates with  moai  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now 
Invariably  made  us,-  of  for  the  purpose.    Thi 

pulv.  sub- 

-.    Adipis 
is,    The  wax  plaster  and  lard  being  melted, 
attd  alio  •  nearly  cold,  the  powdered  can- 

added, 
\\  hen  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  discharge  from 

■  red  part,  H  is  »ufflcienl  to  make  a  puncture  in 

i,  |  otU  the   fluid;  but  when  the  case 

a    secretion   of  pus    to    be  kept   up,  the 

imi si     remove   the  whole  of  the  detached 

cuticle  wiili  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  dress  the  excori- 

rfaoe  In  a  particular  manner.     Practitioners 

to  mix  powder  of  cantharidee  with  an 

i,,i mt,  and  dress  the  part  with  tins  composition. 

b  ;i  dressing  mil  unfreqiiently  occasioned  very 
onsol  Hi''  bladder,  a  scalding  sensation 
.  water,  and  most  afflicting  stranguries.    An 
inflammation  of  the  bladder,  ending  fatally,  has  been 
i  bus  excited.    The  treatment  of  such  complaints  con- 
sists in  removing  every  particle  of  cantharides  from 
tend  part,  which  is  to  be  well  fomented,  and 
(reel)  mucilaginous  drinks.    Camphor 
is  now  suspected  to  prove  more  hurtful  than  useful. 

objections  to  the  employment  of  salves,  con- 
taining cantharides,  for  dressing  blistered  surfaces,  led 
to  the  use  oi  mezereon,  euphorbium,  and  other  irritat- 
ing substances,  which,  when  Incorporated  with  omt- 

ii,  form  verj  propel  compositions  lor  keeping  blisters 

open,  without  ihelnconvenienceofirritating  the  bladder. 

i  be  favourite  application,  however,  tor  keeping  open 

.Hi.    powder  of  savlne,  which  was  brought 

Into  notice  by  Mr,  Crowther,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 

i be  White  Swelling.     He  was  led  to  the  trial 

ut  different  escharotio  applications  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  In  consequence  of  the  minute  attention 
which  caustic  Issues  demand  ;  and,  among  other  things, 

,     ,!  lit  i r \  powdered  savme,  from  observ- 
ing Its  effects  in  the   removal   of  warts.     Some  of  the 

powder  was  tirst  mixed  with  white  cerate,  and  applied 

-in;:  lo  the  part  that  bad   been   blistered  ;   but 
[MM  ran  off  leaving  the  powder  dry  upon  the 
id  no  effect  was  produced.    Mr.  Crowthernexl 
inspissated  ■  decoction  of  savine,  ami  mixed  the  ex  - 
tract  with  the  ointment,  which  succeeded  better,  for  it 
a  great  and  permanent  discharge.    At  last, 
after  various  trials,  be  was  led  to  prefer  a  preparation 
analogous  to  the  anguentum  sambuci  1'.  I..    The  fol- 
lowing formula  answers  everv  desirable  purpose:   It. 
scontnsoe  Ibij.     Cercejinvu:  fcj,     Adi- 
pis- iiailik   Hnv.      Adipc  et  cent  hi[iufacta,   incoque 
ii  t  cola. 
The  difference  of  this  formula  from  that  which  Mr. 
Crowther  published  In  1707,  only  consists  in  using  a 
proportion  of  the  savine  leaves.    The  ceratum 
Ba'  Hall,  he  says,  is  admirably 
the  fresh  savine  Is  bruised  with  half  the  quan- 
tity of  lard,  wfaioh  is  submitted  to  the  force  of  an  iron 
1.1  the  whole  is  added  to  the  remainder  of  the 
lard.  Which  is  boiled  until  the  herb  begins  to  crisp; 
the  ointment  is  then  strained  olf,  and  the  proportion 
Of  wa\   ordered,   being   previously   melted,  is   added. 
(»n  the  use  of  llie  savine  cerate,  immediately  after  the 
CUtlde  raised  b>  tbe   blister,  is   removed,  u   should   be 
Observed,   says   Mr.   Crowther,  that  experience  has 
proved  thl  a. haulage  of  using  tin-  application  lowered 
bj  a  b  ill  or  two-thirds  of  the  unguentum  eerte.    An 
attention   to  this  direction  will  produce  less  irritation 
and  more  discharge,  than  If  the  savme  cerate  were 
us  mil  strength.     He  found  fomenting  the 
part  Willi   flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water,  a  more 

ea-\  and  preferable  waj  of  keeping  the  blistered  sur- 
II,  and  tit  for  the  impression  of  the  ointment, 

than  IcraptDg  the  part,  as  lias  been  directed  by  others. 

■ionaJ  dressing  of  the  unguentum  resins  flavw, 

he  found  \  cr>  usclul  in   rendering  the  sore  free  from 
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an  appearance  of  slough,  or  rather  dense  lymph,  which 
is  sometimes  so  firm  in  its  texture,  as  to  be  separated 
by  the  probe  with  as  niLch  readiness  as  the  cuticle  is 
detached  after  blistering.  As  thedischaigv  diminishes, 
tbe  strength  of  the  savine  dressing  should  be  propor- 
tionally increased.  The  ceratum  sabina?  must  be  used 
in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  in  proportion  to  the 
excitement  produced  on  the  patient's  skin.  Some  re- 
quire a  greater  stimulus  than  others  lor  the  promotion 
oi  the  discharge,  and  this  can  only  be  managed  by  the 
sensations  which  the  irritation  of  the  cerate  occasions. 

Mr.  Crowther  tried  ointments  containing  the  flowers 
of  the  clematis  recta,  the  capsicum,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  digitalis  purpurea.  The  first  two  produced  no  ef- 
fect; the  last  was  very  stimulating.  He  also  tried 
caustic  potassa  mixed  with  spermaceti  cerate,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  drachm  to  an  ounce  :  it  proved  very 
stimulating,  but  produced  no  discharge.  One  grain  of 
tbe  ox) muriate  of  mercury,  blended  with  two  ounces 
of  the  above  cerate,  proved  so  intolerably  painful,  that 
at  the  end  of  two  hours  it  became  necessary  to  remove 
the  dressing;  and  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a  se- 
vere ptyalism.— (Practical.  Obs.  on  the  White  Swelling, 
<g  c.  2rf  erf.  1808.) 

Instead  of  keeping  a  blister  open,  it  is  frequently  a 
judicious  plan  to  renew  the  application  of  the  emplas- 
trum  cantharidis,  after  healing  up  the  vesication  first 
produced,  and  to  continue  in  this  manner  a  succession 
of  blisters,  at  short  intervals,  as  long  as  the  circum- 
stance of  the  case  may  demand.  Where  the  skin  is 
peculiarly  irritable,  and  particularly  in  young  chil- 
dren, where  the  emplastrum  cantharidis  sometimes 
acts  so  violently  as  to  produce  sloughing,  or,  in  any 
cases,  where  the  plaster  produces  strangury  and  irri- 
tation of  the  urinary  organs,  1  am  informed,  that  the 
inconvenience  may  be  avoided,  and  the  cuticle  raised 
very  well,  if  a  piece  of  silk  paper  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  plaster  and  the  integuments.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson  recommends  for  the  same  purpose  a  piece  of 
thin  gauze  wet  with  vinegar,  and  applied  smoothly  and 
closely  over  the  plaster.— (Dispensatory,  p.  717,  erf.  2.) 
For  infants,  a  proportion  of  opium  has  sometimes  been 
added  to  the  plaster,  in  order  lo  render  its  action  less 
violent ;  a  proposal  made,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Chevalier.  Others  recommend  the  plan  of  not  letting 
the  blister  continue  so  long  applied  to  children  as  to 
other  patients— (See  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2,  p 
186,  ed.  5.) 

BOIL.    See  Furuncidus 

BONES,  Diseases  of.  See  Antrum,  Caries,  Exos- 
tosis, ./nulls-,  Mollities,  Necrosis,  Osteosarcoma,  Rick- 
et.it,  and  Venereal  Disease.  The  following  works  re 
lative  to  the  pathology  of  the  bones,  deserve  notice:— 
/■'.  C.Spoendli,De  Hensibilitate  Ossium  Morbosa,4to. 
Gull.  1814.  A.  Murray,  De  Sensibtlitute  Ossium  Mor- 
bosa  (Lndw.  Script.  Neur.  4).  O.  Murray,  Diss. 
Acad,  de  Sensibilitate  Ossium  Morhosa.  Frank.  Del 
Op.  12.  J.  O.  Sturmius,  De  Vulneribus  Ossium 
Htlmsl.  1743.  A.  Bonn,  Tab.  Ossium  Morbosorum 
prcecipue  Thesauri  Hoviani,  ful.  Jlmst.  1785 — 1788. 
C.  F.  Clossttis,  vr.ber  die  Krankheilen  der  Knorhen, 
\2nio.  Tubing.  1799  A.  G.  Neumann,  de  Ostttide,  4to. 
/  ins.  1818.  R.  Nesbitt,  Human  Osteogeny ;  two  Lec- 
tures on  the  Nature  of  Ossification,  8uo.  Land.  1736. 
Sand/fort,  Museum  Aniitowicum  Lugduno.  Batavm 
Drscriptum,  2  vol.  fol.  Lugd.  1793.  Weidmann,  De 
Necrosi  Ossium,  fol.  Franco/.  1793.  Brodie  on  Dis- 
eases of  Joints,  Sco.  Land.  1818.  Howship,  in  Med. 
C/tir.  Trails.  Dr.  Cumin,  in  F.dtn.  Med.  and  Surgical 
.fount.  No.  82;  and  various  other  publications  speci- 
fied at  the  end  of  the  article  Necrosis. 

BOUGIE  is  a  smooth  flexible  instrument  -which  is 
introduced  into  the  urethra  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of 
that  passage  see  Urethra);  and  is  so  named  from  its 
generally  containing  wax  in  its  composition,  and  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  a  wax  taper,  in  French,  bou- 
gie. However,  the  kinds  of  bougies  are  various,  and 
some  of  them  employed  in  modern  surgery,  so  far 
from  having  any  similitude  to  a  wax  taper,  are  formed 
altogether  of  metal.  They  admit  of  being  divided  into 
those  which  are  solid,  and  others  which  are  hollow, 
and  are  more  commonly  named  catheters.— (See  Ca- 
theter.) 

The  exact  period  when  bougies  were  first  used,  is  a 
doubtful  point  in  the  history  of  surgery.  By  Andrew 
Lacuna,  a  Spanish  physician,  the  invention  is  ascribed 
to  a  Portuguese  empiric;  and  in  1551,  the  same  author 
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publisheS  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  year  1554,  Amatus  Lusitanus  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  which  he  refers  to  several  witnesses 
to  prove,  that  the  empirical  practitioner  above  alluded 
to,  had  learned  from  him  the  use  of  bougies,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  candidly  owns,  that  he  himself  was 
indebted  to  Aldereto,  of  Salamanca,  for  a  knowledge  of- 
these  instruments.  In  1553,  however,  Alph.  Ferri,  of 
Naples,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  utility  of  bougies  reached  as  far  back  as  1548, 
and,  of  course,  that  he  had  anticipated  Lacuna,  and  per- 
haps even  Aldereto.  But,  instead  of  representing  him- 
self as  the  original  inventor  of  bougies,  he  mentions 
that  they  were  known  to  Alexander  of  Tralles,  which, 
if  true,  carries  back  the  invention  to  the  sixth  century. 
A.  Feiri,  also  before  describing  bougies  and  escharotic 
ointments,  mentions  various  means  of  examining  the 
state  of  the  urethra,  and,  among  other  things,  cylin- 
ders made  of  flexible  lead  and  of  different  sizes.  Es- 
charotic ointments  for  what  were  termed  carnosities  of 
the  urethra,  and  bougies,  were  also  described  by  Pctro- 
nius  in  1565,  and  afterward  by  A.  Pare.  The  oldest 
bougies,  which  were  wicks  of  cotton  or  thread,  covered 
with  wax  and  escharotic  plasters,  were  in  time  suc- 
ceeded by  those  composed  of  linen  smeared  with  wax. 
This  change  was  made  with  the  view  of  letting  them 
have  a  hollow  construction ;  an  improvement  wtiich 
was  first  noticed  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente.— (Op. 
Chir.  161''.) 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  manner  of 
making  and  using  bougies  was  well  known  to  Scul- 
tetus,  as  appears  from  his  Armamentarium  Chirurg. 
tab.  V3,ftg.  9>  10- 

The  making  of  bougies  has  now  become  so  distinct 
a  trade,  that  it  may  be  considered  superfluous  to  treat 
of  the  subject  in  this  Dictionary.  However,  though  a 
surgeon  may  not  actually  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of 
making  bougies  himself,  he  should  understand  how 
they  ought  to  be  made.  Swediaur  recommends  the 
following  composition  :  B.  Cera?  flavae  tbj.  Spermatis 
ceti  3  iij.  Cerussae  acetatae  3  v.  These  articles  are 
to  be  slowly  boiled  together,  till  the  mass  is  of  proper 
consistence.  Mr.  B.  Bell's  bougie  plaster  is  thus  made  : 
B-  Emplastri  lythargyri  j  iv.  Cera?  flavae  5  iss.  Olei 
olivae  3  iij.  The  last  two  ingredients  are  to  be  melted 
in  one  vessel  and  the  litharge  plaster  in  another,  be- 
fore they  are  mixed.  In  Wilson's  Pharmacopoeia  Chi- 
rurgica,  I  observe  this  formula :  B.  Olei  olivae  tbiss. 
Cera?  flavae  tbj.  Minii  Ibiss.  Boil  the  ingredients  to- 
gether over  a  slow  fire  till  the  minium  is  dissolved, 
which  will  be  in  about  four  or  six  hours.  The  compo- 
sition for  bougies  is  now  very  simple,  as  modern  sur- 
geons place  no  confidence  in  the  medicated  substances 
formerly  extolled  by  Daran.  The  linen,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  bougie,  is  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  composition,  which  is  generally 
wax  and  oil,  rendered  somewhat  firmer  by  a  proportion 
of  resin.  Some  saturnine  preparation  is  commonly 
added,  as  the  urethra  is  in  an  irritable  state,  and  the 
mechanical  irritation  might  otherwise  increase  it.  Of 
whatever  composition  bougies  are  made,  they  must  be 
of  different  sizes,  from  that  of  a  knitting-kneedle  to 
that  of  a  large  quill,  and  even  larger.  Having  spread 
the  composition  chosen  for  the  purpose  on  linen  rag, 
cut  this  into  slips  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  and  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth.  Then  dex- 
terously roll  them  on  a  glazed  tile  into  the  proper  cylin- 
drical form.  As  the  end  of  the  bougie,  which  is  first 
introduced  into  the  urethra,  should  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  rest,  the  slips  must  be  rather  nar- 
rower in  this  situation,  and  when  the  bougies  are 
rolled  up,  that  side  must  be  outwards  on  which  the 
plaster  is  spread. 

Daran  and  some  of  the  older  writers,  attributed  the 
efficacy  of  their  bougies  to  the  composition  used  in 
forming  them.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Sharp  appre- 
hended that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  pressure  which 
was  made  on  the  affected  part ;  and  Mr.  Aikin  adds, 
that  as  bougies  of  very  different  compositions  succeed 
equally  well  in  curing  the  same  diseases  in  the  ure- 
thra, it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  act  from  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  their  composition,  but  by  means  of  some 
common  property,  probably  their  mechanical  form. 

As  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased  parts  arc  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  bougies  made  of  very  active  ma- 
terials, modern  surgeons  always  prefer  such  as  are 
made  of  a  simple  uninitating  composition. 


Planck  recommended  bougii  ■  of  catgut,  which  nmy 
be  easily  introduced  into  the  urethra,  even  when  it  u 
greatly  contracted,  their  size  being  small,  their  sub- 
stance firm,  and  dilatable  by  moisture.  Ii 
to  catgut,  however,  that  it  sometimes  expands  beyond 
the  stricture,  and  gives  great  pain  On  being  withdrawn. 
Formerly,  catgut  bougies  were  sometimes  coated  with 
elastic  gum,  a  valuable  material,  of  which  I  shall  Dan 
speak. 

The  invention  of  clastic  bougies  and  catheters  origin- 
ated  with  Bernard,  a  silversmith  at  1'aris,  who  in  (he 
year  1779  presented  some  instruments  of  this  kind  io 
the  Academy  of  Surgery,  which  period  was  prior  io 
the  claim  made  by  Professor  Pickel  of  Wurzburg  io 
I  he  discovery.— (See  Jo  urn.  de  Med.  an  1785.) 

For  the  composition  of  bougies,  elastic  resin  or  gum 
is  thought  to  be  very  desirable,  as  it  unites  firmnfss 
and  flexibility.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his Pharmaco, 
rargii ■<•,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  art  of  iiiaking 
these  instruments  consists  in  finding  a  suitable  solvent 
for  the  Indian  gum.  As  this  substance,  if  dissolved  ill 
ether,  completely  recovers  its  former  elasticity  upon 
the  evaporation  of  this  fluid,  it  is  supposed  that  ether, 
though  rather  too  expensive,  would  answer. 

I  find  it  positively  asserted,  however,  in  a  modern 
work  of  great  repute,  that  the  idea  of  elastic  gum  being 
the  substance  really  employed  is  a  mistake,  as  the 
material  used  is  nothing  more  than  linseed  oil  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  used  as  a  varnish  for  the 
silk,  linen,  or  cotton  tube. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  art.  Bougie.) 

Very  cheap  and  good  elastic  gum  bougies  are  made 
by  Feburier,  No.  51  Rue  du  Bac,  at  Paris,  who  has 
twelve  different  sizes.  His  elastic  gum  catheters  are 
also  well  made,  though  for  smoothness  and  regularity 
1  think  they  are  not  equal  to  some  which  are  now  con- 
structed in  London  :  but  I  believe  Febuner's  smallest 
size  is  rather  less  than  any  which  are  made  in  this 
city;  an  advantage  which  no  doubt  our  artists  will 
soon  be  ablo  to  give  their  productions.  This  ingeni- 
ous mechanic  does  not  employ  catgut  in  the  composition 
of  the  elastic  gum  bougies,  for  which  he  is  so  cele- 
brated. These  bougies  are  most  excellent  when  you 
can  get  them  to  pass;  for  they  dilate  the  stricture  with 
the  least  possible  irritation.  But  sometimes  they  can- 
not be  introduced  when  a  wax  bougie  can  ;  and  frera 
the  trials  which  I  have  made  of  them,  I  conceive 
this  arises  from  their  elasticity  and  continual  ten- 
dency to  become  straight  when  they  reach  the  pe- 
rinaeum.  so  that  the  point  presses  on  the  lower  surface 
of  the  urethra.  Hence,  when  the  obstruction  is  on 
that  side,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  end  of  the 
bougie  over  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Smyth  discovered  a  metallic 
composition  of  which  he  formed  bougies,  to  which 
some   practitioners   impute    very    superior    qualities. 
These  bougies  are  flexible,  have  a  highly  polished  sur- 
face of  a  silver  hue.  and  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of 
firmness  for  any  force  necessary  in  introducing  them 
for  the  cure  of  strictures  of  the  urethra.    The  advocate! 
for  the  metallic  bougies  assert,  that  such  instruments 
exceed  any  other  bougies  which  have  yet  been  invented, 
and  are  capable  of  succeeding  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  use  of  a  bougie  is  proper.    They  are  either  solid  or 
hollow,  and  are  said  to  answer  extremely  well  as  ca- 
theters ;  for  they  not  only  pass  into  the  bladder  with 
ease,  but  may  also  be  continued  there  for  any  conve- 
vienl  space  of  time,  and  thus  produce  essential  benefit. 
— (W.  Smyth,  Brief  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  Flex- 
ible Metallic  Bougies,  8vo.  Land.  1804.)    The  greatest 
objection  which  has  been  urged  against  them  is,  that 
they  are  attended  with  a  risk  of  breaking.    I  have 
heard  of  an  eminent  surgeon  being  called  upon  to  cut 
into  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  a  metallic  bougie 
having  broken,  and  a  piece  of  it  passing  into  that  or- 
gan, where  it  became  a  cause  of  the  severe  symptoms 
which  are  commonly  the  effect  of  a  stone  in  the  blad- 
der.   For  the  particulars  of  an  interesting  case,  in 
which  a  metallic  bougie  broke  in  the  urethra,  the  read- 
er may  consult  London   Med    Repository,  vol.  9,  So. 
51.    The  manufacture  of  metallic  bougies,  however,  is 
now  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  though  they  are 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  modern  practice,  we  rarely 
hear  of  their  breaking  ;  but  it  is  most  prudent  not  to 
be  too  bold  with  those  of  small  diameter. 

The  bougie,  wath  its  application,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  surgcrv 
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wfcletl  those  last  thirty  or  forty  years  have  produced. 
••  When   1  compare   the  practice  of  the   present  day 
witli  what  it  «ra«  m  the  year  1750,  I  can  scarcely  be 
;  thai  1  am  treating  the  same  disease.    I  re- 
whcii  about  thai  tunc  I  was  attending  the 
i  the  city,  the  common  boogies  were 
piece  Of  lead  or   a   small   wax  candle;  and 
i  the  present  bougie  was  known  then,  the  due 
e  was  not  given  to  it  nor  its  particular  merit 
from  the  publications  of 
thai  time." 
Daran  was  the  first  who  improved  the  bougie  and 
aeral  use    Hewrote  professedly  on  the 
for  which  it  is  a  cure,  and  also  of  the  manner 
of  preparing  it ;  but  he  has  introduced  much  absurdity 
Into  Ins  descriptions  of  the  diseases,  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment, and  the  powers  and  composition  of  his  bougies. 
When  Daran  published  his  observations  on  the  bou- 
gie, ever)  surgeon  tried  to  discover  the  composition, 
and  each  conceived  that  be  bad  found  it  out,  from  the 
bougies  which  be  composed  producing  the  effects  de- 
scribed by  Daran.    H  was  never  suspected,  that  any 
extraneous  body  of  the  same  6hape  and  consistence 
Would  do  the  same  thing. — (See  A  Treatise  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  />.  116.     Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry,  ch- 
in an  the  Eztsrnal  Use  of  Lead.    Varan,  Obs. 
<  hir   surla  Maladies  deVUritre,  Vimo.  Paris,  1748 
isr,  Lettre  dans  laqustte  on  dimontre 
lee  avami  p<  utn  Hri  r  de  I' us  age  des  bou- 

-v«.  Paris,  1750.     Desault,  Jowni.  de 
:. ,,.  375,  and  t.  3,  p.  123,  1792.    Smyth's  Brief 
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Essay  on  Fleziblt  Metallic  Bougies,  Sua.  Lond.  1804. 
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in armed  bougies,  as  well  as  of  some  other  kinds, 
ami  of  the  manner  of  using  bougies  in  general,  I  shall 
h)ienk  in  the  article  Urethra,  sim  tares  of. 

BRAIN,  for  concussion,  compression  of,  &c,  see 
./.  For  the  hernia  of,  see  Hernia  Ce- 
rebri. 

BREAST.  See  Mammary  Abscess ;  Mamma,  Re- 
moval   I .  C 

BRONI  HOCELE.     (From  /3p<5yx"S,  the  windpipe, 

and  itiiXti,  a  tumour.)    The  Swiss  call  the  disease  gotre 

ll>:    lit    though!    H    Should   be    named  tra- 

Proseer,  from  its  frequency  in  the  hilly  parts 

in  Derbyshire,  called  a  the  Derbyshire  neck;  and  not 
satisfied  be  similitude  of  this  tumour  to  that 

observed  «n  the  necks  of  women  on  the  Alps,  the  Eng- 
lish Bronchocete.   By  Aliberl  the  disease  is  called  Thy- 
roph  raa 
I.  The  simple  bronchocele  or  thyrophraxia  is  the 
iiimon  form  of  the  disease,  and  is  a  mere  en- 
largement  of  the  thyroid  gland.     The  integuments 
covering  the  pari  are  quite  unchanged.     Women  are 
to  be  more  subject  to  it  than  men.    It  is 
also  ui  [i  known  to  be  in  general  free  from  danger,  the 
office  of  the  HiNrui.l  gland  not  being  of  such  import- 
ance m  the  animal  economy  as  to  be  essential  to  the 
oontlnuance  of  life.    Alibert  has  seen  one  example  in 
which  the  tumour  became  cancerous,  and  destroyed 
the  mother  of  a  family. 

•J.  The  compound  bronchocele  is  that  which  presents 
the  greatest  variety,  and  astonishes  every  beholder. 
Sometime*  a  more  or  less  voluminous*  cyst  is  formed 
round  it.  tilled  with  a  pultaceous  or  purulent  matter. 

Sometimes  in  compound   hronelioreles,  calcareous  and 

oilier  heterogenous   substances  are  found.     In  two 

eases  Uiherl  round  on  the  outside  of  the  enlarged  gland 

a  yellow  fait]  mas*  ;  and  in  a  thud  instance  the  gland 

nied  a  true  sarcoma.- (Nosologic  Naturelle, 

1817.) 

The  ten  ilw  ays  signifies  in  this  country 

an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  winch,  with  the 

i  the  surrounding  pans,  sometimes  not  only 

-  ill  the  ipace  trim  one  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 

Other,  but  forms  a  considerable  projection  on  each  side 

of  the  neck, advanatng  forwards  a  good  way  beyond  the 

chin.   an. I   forming  an  enormous   mass,  which   hangs 

down  over  ihe  chest.    The  swelling,  which  is  more  or 

Ml.  in  general  has  a  soft,  spongv,  elastic  feel, 

aqwotall)  when  the  disease  is  not  in  a  verv  advanced 

state;  but  no  fluctuation  is  usually  perceptible, and  the 

pan  is  exceedingly  indolent.    The  skin  retains  nearly 

Ms  ordinary  colour  J  but  when  the  tumour  is  of  very 

long  standing  and  great  size,  the  veins  of  the  neck  be- 

are  or  \<  m  varicose. 
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According  to  Prosser,  the  tumour  generally  begins 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  years.  It  enlarges 
slowly  during  a  few  years ;  but  at  last  it  augments 
rather  rapidly,  and  forms  a  bulky  pendulous  tumour. 
Women  are  far  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  men. 
and  the  tumour  is  observed  to  be  particularly  apt  to  in- 
crease rapidly  during  their  confinement  in  childbed. 
Sometimes  bronchocele  affects  the  whole  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  that  is  to  say,  the  two  lateral  lobes  and  the  in- 
tervening portion ;  and  it  is  in  this  kind  of  case,  that  it 
is  not  unusual  to  remark  three  distinct  swellings,  for 
the  most  part  of  unequal  size.  Frequently  only  one 
lobe  is  affected  ;  while  in  many  other  cases  the  three 
portions  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  all  enlarged  and  so  con- 
founded together,  that  they  make,  as  it  were,  only  one 
connected  globular  mass.  Finally,  in  some  dissections 
the  thyroid  gland  has  been  found  quite  unchanged,  the 
whole  of  the  tumour  having  consisted  of  a  sarcomatous 
disease  of  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular 
membrane.— (Postiglione,  p.  21.)  When  only  one  lobe 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  affected,  it  may  extend  in  front 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  be  lifted  up  by  each  diastole 
of  this  vessel,  so  as  to  have  the  pulsatory  motion  of  an 
aneurism.— (J..  Burns's  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Head  and  Neck,  p.  195,  and  Parisian  Chirurgical 
Journ.  vol.  2,  p,  292, 293.)  Alibert  believes  that  he  first 
made  the  remark  that  the  right  lobe  was  more  fre- 
quently enlarged  than  the  left.— {Nosol.  Nat.  t.  \,p. 
405.)  'The  same  thing  was  invariably  noticed  in  every 
case  seen  by  Mr.  Kickwood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Horsham  in  Sussex.-(See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  for 
Aug.  1823.) 

The  ordinary  seat  of  bronchocele,  as  Flajani  remarks, 
is  the  thyroid  gland ;  but  sometimes  cysts  are  formed 
in  the  cellular  membrane.— (Collez.  d'Oss.  t.  3,  p.  277.) 
And  Postiglione  also  observes,  that  the  swelling  is 
sometimes  encysted,  and  filled  with  matter  of  various 
degrees  of  consistence,  resembling  honey,  <kc. ;  in  some 
cases  it  is  emphysematous,  or  filled  with  air ;  and  in 
other  i  nstances  it  is  sarcomatous,  having  the  consistence 
of  a  gland,  which  is  enlarged,  but  not  scirrhous.  These 
different  characters  prove,  says  he,  that  the  treatment 
ought  not  to  be  the  same  in  all  cases.— (Memona  sulla 
Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  20.) 

Bronchocele  is  common  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,   Apennines,   and  Pyrenees.      Indeed,  there   are 
certain  places  where  the  disease  is  so  frequent,  that 
hardly  an  individual  is  totally  exempt  from  it.    Larrey, 
in  travelling  through  the  valley  of  Maurienne,  noticed 
that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  affected  with 
goitres  of  different  sizes,  whereby  the  countenance  was 
detbrmed,  and  the  features  rendered  hideous. — (Mem. 
deChir,Mil.t.l,p.l23.)    And  Postiglione  remarksthat 
in  Savoy,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Carinthia  there 
are  villages  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  without  excep- 
tion have  these  swellings,  the  position  and  regularity 
of  which  are  there  considered  as  indications  of  beauty. 
—(Memoria  sulla  Natura  del  Gozzo,  p.  22.)    In  many 
the  swelling  is  so  enormous,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  it  by  any  sort  of  clothing.    A  state  of  idiotism 
is  another  affliction  which  is  sometimes  combined  with 
goitre,  in  countries  where  the  latter  affection  is  en- 
demic.   However,  all  who  have  the  disease  are  not 
idiots,  or  cretins,  as  they  have  been  called ;  and  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere  it  is  met  with  in  persons 
who  possess  the  most  perfect  intellectual  faculties. 
When  bronchocele  and  cretinism  exist  together,  Fodere 
and  several  other  writers  ascribe  the  affection  of  the 
mind  to  the  state  of  the  thyroid  gland.— (See  Traiti  sur 
le  Goitre etle  Cretinisme,8vo.  Paris,  an S.)    However, 
this  opinion  appears  to  want  foundation,  since  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  from  birth  weak,  and  in  many  the 
idiotism  is  complete  where  there  is  no  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  or  where  the  tumour  is  not  bigger 
ihan  a  walnut,  so  that  no  impediment  can  exist  to  the 
circulation  to  or  from  the  brain. — (Burns  on  the  Si/r- 
gical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  192.)     The 
direct  testimony  of  Dr.  Reeves  also  proves  that  in  coun- 
tries where  cretins  are  numerous  many  people  of  sound 
and  vigorous  minds  have  bronchocele. — (See  Dr.  Reeve's 
Paper  on  Cretinism,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 
voL  5,  p.  31.)    Hence,  as  Mr.  A.  Burns  remarked,  the 
combination  of  bronchocele  and  cretinism  must  be  con- 
sidered as  accidental ;  a  truth  that  seems  to  derive  con- 
firmation from  the  fact   that  in  some  parts  of  tine 
country  bronchocele  is  frequent,  where  cretinism  is 
seldom  or  never  seen. 
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Bronchocele  is  not  confined  to  Europe ;  it  is  met  with 
in  almost  every  country  on  the  globe.  Professor  Bar- 
ton, in  his  travels  among  the  Indians  settled  at  ( Ineida 
in  the  state  of  New-York,  saw  the  complaint  in  an  old 
woman,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  that  tribe.  From  this 
woman  Barton  learned  that  bronchoceles  were  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  the  Oneida  Indians,  the  com- 
plaint existing  in  several  of  their  villages.  He  found 
also  that  the  disease  resembled  that  seen  in  Europe,  in 
respect  to  its  varieties.  He  did  not  indeed  himself  see 
the  pendulous  bronchocele  which  descends  over  the 
breast ;  but  he  understood  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  women  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
who  wore  a  particular  dress  for  its  concealment.  In 
North  America  bronchocele  attacks  persons  of  every 
age ;  hut  it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  adults ;  a  dif- 
ference from  what  is  noticed  in  Europe.  Bronchocele 
is  said  to  be  frequent  in  Lower  Canada.  Bonpland, 
the  companion  of  Humboldt,  informed  Alibert  that  the 
disease  was  endemic  in  New  Grenada,  and  that  it  pre- 
vailed in  such  a  degree  in  the  little  towns  of  Honda 
and  Monpa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalen  river,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  inhabitants  were  free  from  it.  The 
blacks  and  those  who  led  an  active,  laborious  life,  how- 
ever, are  reported  to  escape  the  complaint.  Some  of 
the  natives  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien  are  said  to  be  ter- 
ribly disfigured  by  it.— {Alibert,  Nosol.Nat.  t.  I,  p.  469. 
Also,  Observations  sur  quelques  yhtnomenes  feu  con- 
nus  qu'qffre  le  goitre  sous  les  tropiques,  dans  les 
plaines  et  sur  les  plateaux  des  Andes,  par  A.  de  Hum- 
boldt, in  Journ.  de  Physiologie  par  F.  Magendie,  t.  4, 
p.  109,  Paris,  1824.) 

In  European  women  bronchocele  usually  makes  its 
appearance  at  an  early  age,  generally  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  year,  and  it  continues  to  increase 
gradually  for  three,  four,  or  five  years,  and  is  said 
sometimes  to  enlarge  more  during  the  last  half  year 
than  for  a  year  or  two  previously.  It  does  not  gene- 
rally rise  so  high  as  the  ears,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Wiseman.  Sometimes,  however,  this  happens,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Clement  Desenne,  of  whom  Ali- 
bert has  given  an  engraving.  In  this  patient,  a  part 
of  the  tumour,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  projected  into 
the  mouth.— (Nosol.  Nat.  t.  1,  p.  466.)  The  swelling 
extended  from  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  breast.  A 
seton  produced  a  partial  subsidence  of  it ;  but  when  it 
was  withdrawn  the  orifices  closed.  After  two  years 
more,  the  swelling  became  painful,  suppuration"  took 
place,  and  fifteen  pints  of  matter  were  discharged ;  and 
six  ounces  every  day  after  the  swelling  had  burst, 
came  away  with  the  dressings  for  three  months  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  this  suppuration,  and  more  after- 
ward, the  tumour  was  only  partially  lessened.  The 
disease,  mostly  has  a  pendulous  form,  not  unlike,  as 
Albucasis  says,  the  flap  or  dewlap  of  a  turkey-cock, 
the  bottom  being  the  largest  part  of  the  tumour.  Ali- 
bert mentions  a  case  in  which  the  swelling  hung  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  sternum,  and  the  large  mass,  which 
was  quite  a  burden  to  the  patient,  used  to  become  hard 
and,  as  it  were,  frozen  in  very  cold  weather.  This 
author,  however,  cannot  be  right,  when  he  adds,  that  it 
was  an  inert  body,  destitute  of  vitality ! — (Nosol.  Nat. 
t.  1,  p.  466.)  In  another  curious  instance,  the  tumour 
formed  a  long  cylinder  which  reached  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thigh,  the  diameter  becoming  gradually 
smaller  downwards. — (P.  468.)  The  common  seat  of 
bronchocele  is  the  thyroid  gland  ;  but  frequently  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane  is  more  or  less  thick- 
ened, and  contributes  to  the  swelling.  Sometimes  also 
the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands  are  affected,  when 
its  base  is  widened  and  extends  from  one  side  of  the 
neck  to  the  other.  In  this  circumstance,  the  swelling 
gradually  loses  itself  in  the  surrounding  parts,  and  is 
not  circumscribed  as  in  ordinary  instances. — (Postig- 
lione,  Mem.  sulla  Natura  del  Gnzzo,  p.  20.)  It  is  soft, 
or  rather  flabby  to  the  touch,  and  somewhat  moveable ; 
but  after  afew  years,  when  it  has  ceased  enlarging, 
it  becomes  firmer  and  more  fixed.  When  the  disease 
is  very  large,  it  generally  occasions  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  increased  by  the  patient's  catching 
cold  or  attempting  to  run.  In  some  subjects  the  tu- 
mour is  so  large,  and  affects  the  breathing  so  much, 
that  aloud  whizzing  is  occasioned  ;  but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  remark.  Sometimes  when  the  swell- 
ing is  of  great  size,  patients  suffer  very  little  inconve- 
nience ;  while  others  are  greatly  incommoded,  though 
lite  tumour  is  small.    In  general  the  inconvenience  is 


trivial.  The  voice  is  sometimes  rendered  hoarse,  and 
in  particular  cases  the  difficulty  of  speech  is  very  con- 
Bidorable.— (See  Flajani,  CoUez.  dCOss.  t.  3, />.  271.) 

The  difficulty  of  respiration,  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour  and  the  enlargement  of  other  glands,  h 
this  author  remarks,  is  the  most  dangerous  effect  if 
the  disease,  since  by  disordering  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, it  renders  the  pulse  irregular  and  intermittent, 
and  a  strong  throbbing  is  excited  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  followed  by  fatal  disease  of  the  lungs  themselves ; 
consequences  often  not  suspected  to  have  any  1 1 
with  the  bronchocele,  though  it  is  in  reality  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  them.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  278.) 

The  causes  of  bronchocele  are  little  known.  To  the 
doctrine  that  bronchocele  is  caused  by  the  earthy  im 
pregnation  of  water  used  lor  drink,  the  following  ob- 
jections offer  themselves :  1.  The  water  of  Derbyshire, 
in  districts  where  this  disease  is  considered  endemic, 
contains  much  supercarbonate  of  lime ;  but  thai  in 
common  use  about  Nottingham,  where  the  disease  is 
also  prevalent,  is  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  lime. 
However,  that  the  disease  is  not  produced  by  water 
impregnated  by  sulphate  of  lime  is  evident ;  for,  as  Ali- 
bert observes,  the  waters  of  Saint  Jean,  Saint  Sulplce, 
and  Saint  Pierre,  where  bronchocele  is  frequent,  contain 
much  less  of  this  earth  than  the  waters  of  Upper  Mau- 
rienne,  where  the  disease  is  hardly  ever  noticed,  though 
the  houses  are  built  upon  avast  quarry  of  gypsum.  I  !,.• 
same  fact  was  observed  by  Bonpland  in  New  Grenada. 
— (Nosol.  Nat.  t.  1,  p.  471.)  Nor,  as  Fodere  explained, 
can  the  cause  of  the  disease  be  correctly  referred  to  the 
use  of  any  particular  kind  of  food.  Certain  localities, 
however,  seem  to  contribute  to  its  frequency  ;  for  this 
author  observes,  that  the  disease  is  not  prevalent  in 
very  high  places  nor  in  open  plains ;  but  that  ii  be- 
comes more  and  more  common  as  we  descend  Into 
deep  valleys  made  by  torrents,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  marsh,  and  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  The  air 
is  here  constantly  humid.  2.  Abstinence  from  un- 
boiled water  does  not  diminish  or  interrupt  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  disease.  3.  Patients  are  cured  of  the 
disease,  who  still  continue  to  drink  water  from  the 
same  source  as  before,  without  taking  any  precaution, 
as  boiling,  <fcc.  4.  The  disease  in  this  country  is  less 
frequently  found  among  men.  5.  Many  instances  may 
be  related  of  a  swelling  in  the  neck,  sometimes  very 
painful,  and  generally  termed  bronchocele,  being  pro- 
duced very  suddenly,  by  difficult  parturition,  violent 
coughing,  or  any  other  unusually  powerful  effort.— 
(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ..  vol.  4,  p.  279.) 
When  the  gland  is  suddenly  enlarged  during  a  violent 
exertion,  the  distention  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
passage  of  air  from  the  trachea  into  the  substance  of 
the  thyroid  gland  and  surrounding  cellular  membrane. 
But  whether  this  statement  be  a  fact  or  not,  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  in  many  patients  the  tumour 
always  increases  when  they  speak  loud,  sing,  or  make 
any  effort.— {Flajani,  Collez.  d'Oss.  <$-e.  t.  3,  p.  276 ; 
and  Postiglione,  p.  24.)  The  disease  is  sometimes 
seen  in  scrofulous  subjects  ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  other  dis- 
order, as  Prosser,  Wilmer,  and  Kortum  have  particu- 
larly explained.  The  following  are  some  points  of 
difference  between  bronchocele  and  scrofula,  as  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Postiglione.  1.  The  true  bronchocele  is 
simply  a  local  disease  of  the  neck,  the  constitution 
being  unaffected.  On  the  contrary,  scrofula  extends 
its  effects  to  the  whole  system,  attacking  not  only  the 
lymphatic  glands,  but  also  the  muscles,  cellular  mem 
brane,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones.  2.  Both  dis 
eases  chiefly  occur  in  young  subjects ;  but  bronchocele 
often  begins  at  a  later  age  than  scrofula,  and  does  not, 
like  the  latter,  spontaneously  disappear  as  the  patient 
approaches  puberty  and  gains  strength.  3.  Scrofulous 
glands  often  suppurate  and  ulcerate ;  bronchocele  rarely 
undergoes  these  changes.  4.  The  thickening  of  the 
upper  lips  of  scrofulous  subjects  is  not  an  attendant  on 
bronchocele ;  and  while  the  former  patients  generally 
enjoy  their  mental  faculties  in  perfection  as  long  ai 
they  live,  the  latter  disease  in  certain  countries  is  often 
joined  with  cretinism.  Scrofula  is  likewise  always 
hereditary,  while  bronchocele  is  not  so;  no  healthy 
persons  become  scrofulous  by  living  a  long  while 
among  scrofulous  patients,  but  many  individuals  con- 
tract bronchocele  by  going  from  a  country  where  this 
disease  is  unknown,  and  taking  up  their  residence  in 
places  where  it  abounds.    5.  Nature  alone  often  curst 
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scrofula,  while  art  is  rarely  successful ;  on  the  con- 
trary, hrnncbncele  is  seldom  cured  by  nature,  but  very 
i    h  The  muriate  of  lime,  recommended 
my  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  is  always  useless  ; 
bronchocele   it   proves  a  valuable  remedy. — 
i  sulla  Natura  del  Gozzo,  Sc. 
p.  23.)    The  error  of  confounding  bronchocele  with 
i  now  generally  acknowledged.    At  the  Hos- 
pital Bt.  Louis,  says  Alihert,  scrofulous  patients  are 
numerous,  while  those  with  bronchocele  are  very  rare. 
J)    In  Derbyshire,  Genoa,  and 
Piedmont,  bronchocele  has  been  attributed  to  drinking 
ooled  with  lee.    To  this  theory  many  of  the 
rning  the  earthy  Impregnation  of  water 
lull  fori  e  ;  with  ilns  additional  reflection,  that 
"in  QreenkUld,  where  snow-water  is  commonly  used, 
i hoi  abenmees  arc  never  met  with,  nor 
CUOn)dld  I  ever  sec  one  of  them  in  Westmore- 
land, where  we  have  higher  mountains  and  more  snow 
than  in  Derbyshire,  hi  which  country  they  are  very 
common,    Hut  what  puts  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
is,  that  these  wens  are  common  in  Sumatra,  where 
there  is  DO  mow  during  any  part  of  the  year." — (Wat- 
Essays.vol.  3,  />.  157.)     The  above 
opinion  was  also  refuted  by  Podere,  who  remarks,  that 
the  Swiss  who  reside  at  the  bottom  of  the  glaciers  are 
i  to  the  disease.     Bronchoceles  are  also 
sani  to  lie  unknown  in  Lapland. 

Respecting  the  Influence  of  particular  water  in 
bringing  on  the  disease,  i>r.  Odier  gives  credit  to  the 
because  It  has  appeared  to  him  that  distilled 
water  previ  ited  the  Increase  of  the  tumour,  and  even 
n  its  bulk.-— (See  Manuel  de  Mideeine 
Pratique,  StDO.  Genev.  1KI1.)  However,  that  every  ex- 
planation hitherto  devised  of  the  causes  of  broncho- 
cele  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  is  fully  proved  by  the  ob- 
ins  of  the  oelbbrated  Humboldt.  Persons  af- 
fllcted  with  bronchocele  (he  remarks)  are  met  with  in 
the  lower  course  of  the  Magdalen  river  (from  Honda 
to  the  conflux  of  the  t'auca);  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  (between  Neiva  and  Honda);  and  on  the  fiat 
high  country  of  Bogota.  si\  thousand  feet  above  the 
In  (I  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these  three  regions  is  a 
thick  forest,  While  the  second  and  third  present  a  soil 
destitute  of  vegetation  ;  the  first  ami  third  are  ezceed- 
imp,  the  second  Is  peculiarly  dry ;  In  the  second 
and  iiiinl  regions,  the  winds  are  Impetuous;  in  the  first 
the  air  is  stagnant.  To  these  striking  differences,  we 
will  ad.l  those  relative  to  temperature.    In  the  first  and 

i'  (tons,  the  thermal keeps  up  all  the  year 

between  39  and  .'t.'t  centigrade  degrees;  in  the  third, 
i  land  17  degrees.     The  waters  drunk  by  the 
inhabitant-  of  Mariqinta,  Honda,  and  Santa  F<?  de  Bo- 
gota, where  bronchoceles  occur,  are  not  those  of  snow, 
and  issue  from  rooks  of  granite,  freestone  and  lime 
The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  Santa  Fe  ami  Mom- 
pox,  drunk  by  those  who  have  tins  disease,  varies  from 
nme  to  ten  degrees,   Bronchoceles  are  the  most  hideous 
at  Haiiqulta,  where  the  springs  which  flow  over  gra- 
iccordingto  mj  experiments,  chemically  more 
pure  than  those  of  Honda  and   Bogota,  and  where  the 
Climate  Is  much  less  sultry,  than  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Magdalen  river.    Perhaps  it  may  he  thought  that  the 
atom  of  the  glandular  s\  stem  (?)  depends  less  upon 
ate  temperature  than  upon  tile  sudden  refh- 
geretion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  difference  of  tempera- 
the  night  and  day;  but  in  the  Magdalen  valley, 
whore  the  constancy  of  low  tropical  regions  prevails, 
the  extent  Of  the  scale  that  the  thermometer  pervades 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  year,  is  onlv  a  small  num- 
ber of  degrees,  &c— (Humboldt,  in  Journ.  de  Physi- 
(•'.  Uagendie,  t.  -i.p.  116.) 
una  distinguished  observer  eonflrms  previous 
accounts  of  the  variety  of  bronchoceles   among  the 
original  copper-coloured  natives  of  America  and  ne- 
0,  thai  in  South  America  bron- 
-  progressively  extending  itself  from  the  lower 
» to  the  flat  elevated  regions  of  the  Cordilleras- 
and  this  in  so  serious  a  degree  that  in  1S23  the  subject 
«  as  adverted  to  In  a  report  made  to  Congress  by  M 
Rcetrcppo.oneofthe  Colombian  ministers. 

An  observation  lately  made  by  an  intelligent  writer 
would  lead  one  to  conclude,  that  cretinism  depends 
upon  malformation  of  the  head.  Speakin"  of  goitre 
unong  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Maiirieime.  Baron  Larrey  informs  us,  that  in  many  of 
ihe.-c  paonle,  wi>h  tots  ft  ghtful  deformitv  is  joined  that 


of  the  cranium,  of  which  the  smallness  and  excessive 
thickness  are  especially  remarkable.— (Mem  de  Chir. 
MiUt.  1. 1,  p.  123.)  Dr.  Leake  thinks  that  tumours  of 
this  sort  may  be  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  cold  damp 
air,  as  they  generally  appear  in  winter,  and  hardly 
ever  in  the  warm  dry  climates  of  Italy  and  Portugal. 
The  latter  part  of  the  observation,  however,  is  not  cor- 
rect, for  Doct.  Postiglione,  and  other  Italian  writers, 
assure  us  that  the  disease  is  extremely  common  in  some 
of  the  warmest  parts  of  Italy.  "  Qui  in  Napoli,  e  per 
tutto  il  regno,  si  veggono  molt  gozzuti,  mat  nan  in 
numero  tale,  come  in  Casoria,  ed  in  poch i  altri  villaggi." 
—(P.  21.)  Prosser  is  inclined  to  consider  the  broncho- 
cele as  a  kind  of  dropsy  of  the  thyrrid  gland,  similar 
to  the  dropsy  of  the  ovary ;  and  he  mentions  that 
Dr.  Hunter  dissected  one  thyroid  gland  which  had  been 
considerably  enlarged,  and  contained  many  cysts  filled 
with  water.  These,  he  erroneously  concludes,  must 
have  been  hydatids.  Dr.  Baillie  remarks,  that  when 
a  section  is  made  of  the  thyroid  gland  affected  with  this 
disease,  the  part  is  found  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
cells  containing  a  transparent  viscid  fluid. 

In  all  probability  the  ordinary  bronchocele  is  entirely 
a  local  disease,  patients  usually  finding  themselves  in 
other  respects  perfectly  well.  The  tumour  itself  fre- 
quently occasions  no  particular  inconvenience,  and  is 
ortly  a  deformity.  There  is  no  malignancy  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  swelling  is  not  prone  to  inflame  or  sup- 
purate, though,  as  Dr.  Hunter  remarks,  abscesses  do 
occasionally  form  in  it.  Alibert's  case  of  bronchocele 
becoming  cancerous  is  singular.  Mr.  Gooch  never 
knew  life  to  be  endangered  by  this  sort  of  tumour, 
however  large  ;  a  remark  very  much  at  variance  with 
the  observations  of  some  other  practitioners  ;  but  he 
had  seen  great  inconvenience  arise  from  it  when  com- 
bined with  quinsy.  In  fact,  the  pressure  of  a  large 
bronchocele  may  not  only  greatly  afflict  the  patient,  by 
rendering  respiration  difficult,  but  actually  cause  death 
by  suffocation.— (See  Obs.  sur  un  Goitre  volumineux, 
coinprimant  la  Trachee-artere ;  par  L.  Winslow,  in 
Bulletin  de  PAthenie  de  Med.  S,-c.)  "Some  persons, 
as  Alihert  remarks,  have  the  disease  all  their  lives 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  it ;  some  ex- 
perience a  suffocating  oppression  of  the  breathing  ; 
and  in  others  there  is  an  impediment  in  the  circulation, 
and  a  tendency  to  apoplexy,  arising  from  the  strangu- 
lation which  afflicts  them."— (Nosol.  Nat.  t.  \,p.  466.) 
Dr.  Hunter  says,  that  the  bronchocele  frequently  ap- 
pears two  or  three  years  before  or  after  the  commence- 
ment of  menstruation,  and  that  it  sometimes  sponta- 
neously disappears,  when  this  evacuation  goes  on  in 
a  regular  manner.  Mr.  A.  Burns  affirms  the  same  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  Prosser,  this  change  in 
the  constitution  hardly  ever  affects  the  tumour. 

TREATMENT  OF   BRONCHOCELE. 

That  certain  localities,  perhaps  not  yet  correctly  un- 
derstood, contribute  to  the  origin  of  this  disease,  is  well 
proved  by  a  fact  stated  by  Alibert,  viz.  that  change  of 
air  has  more  effect  on  the  complaint  than  medicines,  as 
he  has  known  many  Swiss  ladies  who  came  to  Paris 
with  bronchoceles,  in  whom  the  tumour  subsided  after 
they  had  resided  some  time  in  that  city.— (Nosol.  Nat. 
t.  1,  p.  473.) 

A  blister,  kept  open,  has  put  a  stop  to  the  growth 
of  the  tumour;  but  this  method  is  not  much  fol- 
lowed at  present,  as  better  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  discovered.  A  few  years  ago  the  favourite  mode 
of  curing  bronchocele  consisted  in  giving  internally 
burnt  sponge,  and  occasionally  a  calomel  purge,  at  the 
same  lime  that  frictions  were  made  upon  the  tumour 
itself.  The  utility  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  treatment  of 
bronchocele,  as  Dr.  Coindct  and  others  have  now  fully 
proved,  depends  upon  the  iodine  in  its  composition. 

The  efficacy  of  burnt  sponge  was  thought  to  be  great- 
est, when  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge  composed 
of  ten  grains  of  this  substance,  ten  of  burnt  cork,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  pumice-stone.  These  powders 
were  made  into  the  proper  form  with  a  little  syrup,  and 
the  lozenge  was  then  put  under  the  tongue  and  allowed 
to  dissolve.  To  the  latter  circumstance  much  impor- 
tance was  attached.  Some  practitioners  gave  a  scruple 
of  burnt  sponge  alone,  thrice  every  day,  while  others 
added  a  grain  of  calomel  to  each  dose.  A  purge  of  ca- 
lomel was  ordered  about  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  at 
long  as  the  patient  persevered  in  the  use  of  the  cal- 
cined sponge ;  but  when  mercury'  w^as  combined  with 
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ach  dose  of  this  medicine  no  occasional  purgative  was 
deemed  requisite. 

External  means  may  very  materially  assist  the  above 
internal  remedies.  Frequent Iv  robbing  the  swelling 
with  a  dry  towel ;  bathing  the"  part  with  cold  water  ; 
nibbing  the  tumour  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  the 
liq.  ammon.  acet.  or  the  camphor  liniment ;  are  the 
best  steps  of  this  kind  which  the  surgeon  can  take. 

"  In  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,"  says  Mr.  A.  Burns, 
"  repeated  topical  detraction  of  blood  from  the  tumour 
is  highly  beneficial.  Electricity  also  has  sometimes  a 
marked  effect ;  but  there  is  no  remedy  which  I  would 
more  strongly  advise,  than  regular  and  long-continued 
friction  over  the  tumour.  By  perseverance  in  this  plan, 
a  bronchocele,  treated  in  London,  was  materially  re- 
duced in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  Its  good  effects  I 
have  likewise  witnessed  myself;  and  it  is  a  remedy 
highly  recommended  by  Girard  in  his  '  TraiU  des 
Loupes.'  It  has  also  been  much  used  in  scrofulous  tu- 
mours by  Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Oxford,  and  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell of  Edinburgh.— (.Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p.  204.) 

Mr.  A.  Burns  recommends  the  friction  to  be  made 
with  flannel  covered  with  hair-powder,  and  the  part  to 
be  rubbed  at  least  three  times  a  day,  for  twenty  mi  nutes. 

In  two  cases  of  bronchocele  related  by  Dr.  Glarke, 
the  patients  were  cured  by  "  the  steady  use  of  the 
compound  plaster  of  ammoniac  and  mercury,  con- 
joined with  the  internal  exhibition  of  burnt  sponge  and 
occasional  purgatives."— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  280.) 

We  learn  from  Professor  Odier,  that,  in  Geneva,  bron- 
chocele used  to  be  cured  by  burnt  sponge  exhibited  in 
powder  or  infused  in  wine,  and  combined  with  purga- 
tives to  prevent  the  cramps  of  the  stomach,  which  some- 
times accompany  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling. 
Muriate  of  barytea  has  likewise  been  recommended. — 
(See  Manuel  de  Midecine  Pratique.) 

Mr.  Wilmer,  credulously  imputing  great  influence  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  used  to  begin  with  an  emetic 
the  day  after  the  fuil  moon,  and  to  give  a  purge  the 
ensuing  day.  The  night  following  and  seven  nights 
successively  he  directed  the  above-mentioned  lozenge 
to  be  put  under  the  tongue  at  bedtime,  and  adminis- 
tered every  noon  a  bitter  stomachic  powder.  On  the 
eighth  day  the  purge  was  repeated,  and  in  the  wane 
of  the  succeeding  moon,  the  whole  process,  except  the 
emetic,  was  renewed. — (Cases  in  Surgery,  Appendix.) 
This,  which  is  often  called  the  Coventry  plan  of  treat- 
ment, is  said  to  be  greatly  assisted  by  rubbing  the  tu- 
mour with  an  ointment  containing  tartar  emetic. 

Prosser  succeeded  with  his  medicines,  though  the 
patient  was  nearly  twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  swell- 
ing had  existed  more  than  twelve  years.  It  is  said, 
that  no  instance  of  cure  has  been  known  after  the  pa- 
tient was  twenty-five.  Prosser  orders  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing powders  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  an 
hour  or  two  after  breakfast  and  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  every  day,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
The  powder  may  be  taken  in  a  little  syrup  or  sugar 
and  water :  R.  Cinnab.  ant.  op.  levigat.  milleped.  ppt.  et 
pulv.  aa  gr.  xv.  Spong.  calcin.  3j.  M. 

These  powders  should  be  taken  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  left  for  a  week  or  nine  days  before  a  repeti- 
tion. At  bedtime  every  night,  during  the  second  course 
of  the  powders,  some  purgative  pills  composed  of  mer- 
cury, the  extractum  colocynthid.  comp.  and  rhubarb,  are 
to  be  administered ;  and  in  general  it  will  be  proper 
to  purge  the  patient  with  manna  or  salts,  before  be- 
ginning with  the  powders.  Prosser  put  no  faith  in 
external  applications. 

Some  have  recommended  giving  two  scruples  of 
calcined  egg-shells  every  morning,  in  a  glass  of  red 
wine ;  half  a  drachm  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash  every- 
day, dissolved  in  water;  or  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  the 
tinct.  digit,  twice  a  day,  the  dose  being  gradually  in- 
creased. Muriated  barytes,  cicuta,  and  belladonna 
have  also  been  exhibited.  Postiglione  commends  the 
muriate  of  lime  as  a  medicine  possessing  great  effi- 
cacy. The  remedy  is  made  in  a  bolus  with  honey,  to 
which  is  sometimes  added  burnt  sponge,  with  cinna- 
mon in  powder.  He  employs  also  frictions  with  flan- 
nel, liniments,  and  sometimes  purges  with  calomel. 
The  bolns  is  placed  under  the  tongue,  and  allowed  to 
dissolve  there— (P.  59,  &c.) 

Sir  J.  Wylie,  physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
prescribes  three  grains  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 


three  of  the  ammoniacal  muriate  of  iron,  four  of  burm 

sponge,  and  ten  of  the  bark  of  laurus  cassia,  divided 

imo  twelve  doses,  one  of  which  is  given  twice  a  weak 

wiiii  a  gentle  anodyne  at  night.    He  also  directs  twenty. 

lour  lozenges  to  be  made,  by  triturating  an 

burnt  sponge  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder  of 

gum  are  Inc.  and  fifteen  grains  of  cinnamon.  Aral 

with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  syrup  of  oran 

one  of  these  lozenges  is  put  under  the  ton 

and  allowed  to  dissolve  there.    Lastly,  to  the  lornoni 

itself  he  applies  a  plaster  composed  of  half  s 

of  litharge,  a  drachm  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury, 

and  10  "rains  of  antim.  tartaric.— (Ahbert,  Nosol.  Nat. 

t.  1,  p.  474.) 

The  virtues  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  cure  of  certain 
forms  of  bronchocele  are  now  ascertained  to  be  owing 
to  the  iodine  which  it  contains.  Iodine  was  discovered 
in  1813  by  Courtois,  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris; 
but  six  years  elapsed  before  it  was  tried  as  a  medicine. 
From  the  first  memoir  of  Dr.  Coindet,  addressed  in 
1820  to  the  Helvetian  Society  of  Natural  Scii 
appears,  that  as  he  was  searching  for  a  formula  m  the 
work  of  Cadet  de  Gassicourt,  he  found  that  Russel  had 
recommended  the  ashes  of  the  fucus  vesiculosa*,  or 
bladder  wrack,  under  the  name  of  aetbiops  vegi 
for  the  cure  of  bronchocele ;  and  he  was  led  from  ana- 
logy between  this  substance  and  burnt  sponge,  so  long 
celebrated  for  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  broncho- 
cele, to  suspect  that  iodine  was  the  active  principle  of 
both.  "  The  great  and  unequalled  success  which  re- 
sulted from  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  bronchocele,  at 
once  indicated  the  power  of  iodine  as  a  therapeutic 
agent,  and  encouraged  Dr.  Coindet  to  pursue  Ins  re- 
searches in  rendering  it  an  efficient  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica;  and  about  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
when  Dr.  Coindet  had  employed  iodine  in  treating  goitre 
for  six  months  at  least,  his  conjecture  was  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  which  Dr.  Fyf'e  of  Edinburgh  made, 
that  this  substance  was  actually  contained  in  the  asliei 
of  the  burnt  sponge,"  &c. 

"  It  has  been  generally  understood  among  the  pro- 
fession, that  the  happy  conjecture  which  introduced 
iodine  into  medica!  treatment,  originated  wifh  Dr.  Coin- 
det, of  Geneva;  yet  we  find  that  his  claim  to  this  ho- 
nour is  disputed  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Straub,  of  Hofwyl,  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 

Dr.  Straub,  whose  communication  is  found  in  Pro- 
fessor Meisner's  Physical  Intelligence  of  the  General 
Helvetian  Society  for  1820,  states,  that  before  the  dis- 
covery of  iodine,  attempts  had  been  made  to  compound 
a  substitute  for  burnt  sponge,  but  without  success; 
and  that  this  failure  and  his  observation  of  the  simi- 
larity of  smell  between  iodine,  burnt  sponge,  and  other 
marine  productions,  led  him  to  suspect  the  existence 
of  iodine  or  its  salts  in  these  substances,  and  that  its 
absence  in  the  artificial  compounds  was  the  cause  of 
failure  in  these  experiments.  This  conjecture,  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  previously  to  1819,  led  Dr. 
Straub  to  examine  the  real  burnt  sponge,  and  he  in- 
forms us,  that  though  his  time  did  not  permit  him  to 
ascertain  exact  quantities,  yet  he  obtained  from  1J  oz. 
of  burnt  sponge  as  much  iodine  as  to  render  his  con- 
jecture probable,  and  to  be  astonished  that  the  ingre- 
dient should  have  escaped  notice.  He  was  therefore 
at  once  induced  to  think  of  its  use  in  medicine;  and  in 
the  same  paper  from  which  we  obtain  these  facts,  im- 
pressed with  the  poisonous  quality  ascribed  by  Orfila 
to  iodine,  he  recommended  first  the  trial  of  its  salts, 
especially  the  hydriodates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  thee 
that  of  the  substance  itself. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Straub  is  dated  Dec. 
1819,  and  was  actually  published  in  Professor  Meis- 
ner's periodical  work  in  February,  1820,  five  months 
at  least  before  the  first  memoir'  of  Dr.  Coindet  was 
communicated  to  the  Helvetian  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Geneva.  It  is  unnecessary  to  have  re- 
course to  any  supposition  of  injustice  done  to  Dr. 
Straub ;  much  less  would  it  be  right  to  deprive  Dr. 
Coindet  of  the  merit  of  originality  in  substituting  the 
direct  and  certain  action  of  iodine,  for  the  irregular  and 
sometimes  inert  qualities  of  burnt  sponge  in  the  treat- 
ment of  goitre.  Coincidence  of  this  kind  is  not  uncom 
monin  science;  in  the  present  instance,  the  inge- 
nuity of  Dr.  Straub  does  not  diminish  the  merit  of  Dr. 
Coindet."— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No. 
80,  p.  210,  t-c.)  6 

That  iodine  is  a  medicine  of  considerable  efficacy  In 
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bronchocele,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained,  after  the 
v  recorded  In  proof  of  the  fact;  and 
:i  be  found  useful  In  some  other  chronic  tu- 
ipecially  those  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  seems 
highly  probable,  if  each  probability  be  no  already  con- 
Terted  into  certainty.     In   bronchocele,  friction  with 
theointmenl  on  the  swelling  may  often  be  advanta- 
geously conjoined  with  the  use  of  one  of  the  prepa- 
ration! lor  internal  exhibition. 

I„  ,)„.   |  tftdecine  for  July,  1823, 

Dr.  Coster  mentions  the  opportunity  which  be  had  had 
of  remaining  eight  months  at  Genera  with  Dr.  Coin- 
,],.t,  and  ol  onrectly  the  good  effects  of  iodine 

in  enlargements  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  in  scrofulous 
tumours.  Dr.  Coiiidct  lirsi  of  all  employed  this  medi- 
cine uniler  I  lie  form  ol  alcoholic  tincture,  and  obtained 
prising  effects  from  its  administration  in  goi- 
tre Hi  hi  ixl  tried  friction  on  the  tumour  itself  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  the  hydryodate  of  potass  and  lard ; 
and  the  success  of  this  practice  was  so  great,that  of  nearly 
i  iduals  affected  with  goltre,whose  cases 

.led,  more  than  two-thirds  were  com- 
pletely cured  by  it.  Boon  after  these  successful  results, 
IS  employed  sometimes  internally  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  friction  in  scrofula.  "  I  shall  not 
affirm  (says  Dr.  foster)  that  success  was  as  uniform  in 
i  as  in  the  former  disease,  but  iris  certain, 
thai  scrofulous  tumours  yield  sooner  to  the  action  of 
iodine  than  to  that  Of  any  other  remedy  at  present 
known:  when  the  tumours,  whether  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  or  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  are  hard  and  reni- 
lent,  experience  proves,  that  the  effects  of  iodine  are 
much  more  prompt  when  the  frictions  are  preceded  by 
the  application  Of  leeches  and  a  low  regimen.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  however,  the  tumour 
sometimes  continues  stationary."  In  such  a  case,  Dr. 
put  the  tumour  twice  a  day,  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  under  the  influence  of  the  positive  pole  of  the 
voltaic  pile,  taking  care  to  change  sides  each  time  of 
using  it  ;  so  that,  in  the  morning,  he  made  use  of  fric- 
tion with  iodine  on  the  right  side  and  the  action  of  the 
pile  on  the  left,  and  in  the  evening  applied  the  friction 
to  the  left  side  and  the  galvanism  to  the  right.  In 
twenty  days  not.  the  least  trace  of  the  bronchocele  was 
d.that  in  this  instance,  the  voltaic  pile, 
unassisted  with  the  frictions  of  iodine,  was  as  ineffec- 
tual as  the  friction  by  itself  had  been.  By  the  inter- 
nal and  external  use  of  iodine,  I  lately  dispersed  a 
bronchocele  which  had  formed  in  the  neck  of  a  young 
lad]  aged  about  12,  who  was  brought  to  my  house  by 
mi  neighbour  Mr.  lilair.  The  disease  began  to  diminish 
in  less  than  a  week  lit  in  the  commencement  of  the 
treatment,  and  in  six  weeks  the  cure  was  complete. 
An  Interesting  ease,  in  which  a  similar  plan  was  at- 
tended with  sue, ess.  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Roots. — (See 
u.  vol.  12,  p.  810.)  Another  instance 
of  its  decided  efficacy  is  reported  by  Dr.  Harlow,  of 
Bath  (see  Edtn.  Med.  Journ.  No.  79,  p.\i'J~i);  but  who- 
ever wishes  to  have  a  large  and  convincing  body  of 
e\  Idenoe  on  this  point,  should  consult  the  cases  and 
observations  published  i>\i)r.  Hanson,  of  Nottingham, 
where  bronchocele  is  said  to  be  endemic.  He  gives 
the  results  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases  of  bron- 
ii  which  he  administered  iodine.  Fifteen  were 
in  males,  and  one  hundred  and  live  in  females.  When 
the  disease  was  complicated  with  diseased  Lymphatic 
Hie  thyroid  gland  first  yielded  and  then  the 
others.    In  the  fourth  case  a  scrofulous  swelling  of  the 

ded  during  the  use  of  iodine.     Of  the  hundred 

atj  eases  referred  to,  eighty-seven  were  cured, 

ten  much  relieved,  and  only  two  or  three  discharged 

withoul  arches  on 

Paralysis,  Chorea, 

la  Lachrymalis,  dysphagia, 

I  Distortions  of  tin  Spir, 

Some  farther  notice  of  this  gentleman's  prac- 

•  the  results  of  .Mr.  Buchanan's  expe- 

' "'  taken  In  the  articles  Ear,  Iodine,  Joints, 

Kor  the  preparation  and  doses 

In  South  America,  a  remedy  for  bronchocele  called 

was  found,  by  M.  Roulin,  to  contain  a 

I  izendie,  Journ.  at  Physi- 

■    :>.  p.  S73.)    The  same  gentleman  has  also 

d  the  trial  ol  chlorine,  or  the  free  hydro-chloric 

Petit,  Heister  and  Bchmocker  make  mention  of  in- 


veterate bronchoceles  which  gradually  subsided  in 
consequence  of  suppuration.  Volpi  states,  that  such 
ulcerations  are  not  unfrequent.  He  has  published  two 
(acts  of  this  kind  which  occurred  after  a  nervous  fever; 
and  he  records  a  third  case,  where  the  swelling  in 
flamed  in  consequence  of  a  blow,  suapurated,  and 
sloughed  so  as  entirely  to  disappear. — (See  Leveille, 
Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  128.)  A  similar  fact 
is  recorded  by  Zipp. — (Siebold,  Samml.  Chir.  Beob.  b 
2,  p.  229.) 

The  disease  in  its  inveterate  form  has  also  been 
sometimes  removed  by  the  application  of  caustic  (Mes- 
ial in  Journ.  de  Mdecine,  t.  24,  p.  75;  Timceus,  Cos. 
p.  283) ;  the  establishment  of  issues  (Jeitteles,  Obs. 
Mid.) ■  the  making  of  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  or 
the  introduction  of  a  seton  through  it. — (Foderd,  Essai 
sur  le  Goitre  et  le  Cretinage,  p.  75 ;  Klein,  in  v.  Sie- 
bold, Sammlung  Chir.  Beobacht,  b.  2,  p.  11 ;  Flajani, 
Collezione  d'Osservazioni  di  Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  283.) 

Bronchoceles  have  sometimes  been  removed  by  the 
part  having  been  accidentally  or  purposely  burnt  to  a 
considerable  depth  (Motte,  in  Blegny,  Zodiac,  ann. 
2  Febr.  Obs.  11 ;  Severinus  de  Efficaci  Medicina,p.  220.) 
The  disappearance  of  bronchoceles  has  also  been 
known  to  follow  a  wound. — (SchmidmAller  uber  die 
Ai/.s/uhrimgsgcinge  der  Schilddruse,  p.  37,  Landshut, 
1*05.)  A.  Burns  sometimes  employed  blisters,  and 
found  them  useful. — (Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p  204.)  With  respect  to  caustic,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Celsus  (lib.  7,  cap.  13),  Flajani  states, 
that  its  operation  is  tedious  and  painful,  and  attended 
with  danger ;  and  what  he  says  about  the  practice 
of  an  incision  is  not  more  encouraging.  When 
the  disease  contains  a  cyst,  he  prefers  making  an 
opening  with  a  trocar,  though  he  confesses  that 
this  plan  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  relapse,  when 
the  cyst  is  very  thick  and  hard ;  in  which  circum- 
stance, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  either 
to  an  incision  or  the  seton,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing suppuration.  Should  the  disease,  however, 
be  merely  composed  of  one  cyst  of  moderate  size,  Fla- 
jani recommends  its  entire  removal.  "  Of  all  these 
methods  (says  he)  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  bron- 
choceles, the  seton  is  *te  least  dangerous,  and  by 
means  of  it  a  radical  cure  may  be  generally  effected 
without  any  severe  symptoms,  as  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience in  many  cases.  On  the  contrary  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fatal  consequences  induced  by 
the  other  plans.  I  was  called  to  assist  a  gentleman, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  brought  to  death's  door  by  a 
bleeding,  which  arose  from  the  application  of  caustic  to 
the  forepart  of  the  neck.  As  tourniquets,  bandages, 
&c.  proved  quite  ineffectual,  it  was  indispensable  to 
make  pressure  on  the  part  with  the  finger  of  an  assist- 
ant, for  twenty-four  hours,  ere  the  hemorrhage  could 
be  stopped ;  a  copious  suppuration  ensued  ;  and  it  was 
three  months  before  the  parts  were  healed.  I  was 
likewise  present  (says  he)  at  the  opening  of  a  similar, 
but  larger  swelling  in  the  same  situation,  the  disease 
having  afflicted  an  elderly  respectable  patient  for  seve- 
ral years.  The  incision  caused  the  evacuation  of  a 
small  quantity  of  serum,  contained  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  but  the  following  day  the  tumour  inflamed,  the 
dilliculty  of  respiration  increased,  and  for  some  days 
the  patient  was  in  great  danger.  At  length  suppuration 
was  established,  followed  by  a  destruction  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  cellular  membrane  and  several  sinuses,  and 
in  five  months  the  patient  lost  his  life.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  body,  the  lungs  were  found  tuherculated, 
an  effect  of  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  through  the  smaller  vessels  of  those  organs.-'— 
(Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osserv.  t.  3,  p  283,  8uo.  Roma, 
1802.) 

The  first  proposer  of  the  employment  of  setons  for 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  perhaps 
not  exactly  known ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  method 
has  been  known,  and  occasionally  practised,  ever  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  "Dr.  Monro,  senior, 
(as  a  well  informed  writer  has  observed)  mentions  in 
his  lectures  that  he  has  seen  a  dropsy  in  the  centre  of 
the  gland,  complicated  with  bronchocele,  cured  by  a 
seton,  although  the  glandular  swelling  still  continued." 
— (A.  Bvrns  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Xeck,  p.  191.)  This  statement  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  some  MS.  notes  taken  by  Dr.  Brown,  from 
Dr.  Monro's  lectures.  According  to  Girard,  many  cases 
in  bis  tune  had  been  communicated  to  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Surgery  at  Pari.*,  in  which  the  disease  had 
been  got  rid  of  either  by  means  of  a  seton,  drawn 
through  the  swelling,  or  the  application  of  an  issue. — 
(Lupiologie,  &-c.  %vo.  Pans,  1775.  The  occasional 
success  of  setons  was  also  adverted  to  by  Richter  in 
the  year  \l%&.—(Bibliothek,  b.  9,  p.  478.)  And  the  plan 
is  spoken  of  in  another  work,  published  in  1790,  as  be- 
ing eligible  where  the  disease  is  conjoined  with  a  cyst. 
— [Encyclopedic  Method,  partie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  231.) 
The  practice  was  particularly  noticed  by  Fodere  in  his 
valuable  treatise  on  bronchocele ;  and  Alibert  mentions 
the  seton  as  being  used  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis.— 
(Nosol.  Nat  t.  1,  p.  466,  fol.  Paris,  1817.) 

In  November,  1817,  Dr.  Quadri,  of  Naples,  tried  this 
practice,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to  be  quite 
new.  "  By  means  of  a  trocar-pointed  needle,  six  and 
a  half  inches  long,  I  passed  (says  he)  a  seton  from 
above  downwards  through  the  gland,  at  the  depth  of 
about  four  lines  from  its  surface.  Suppuration  took 
place  in  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  18th  of  November 
the  seton  escaped,  when  the  matter  was  squeezed  out ; 
and  the  irritation  occasioned  by  replacing  it,  produced 
an  abscess  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  which  was 
opened  on  the  23d,  when  it  was  found  that  the  suppu- 
ration had  effected  the  destruction  of  nearly  the  whole 
gland."  The  woman,  who  was  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  was  seen  by  Dr.  Somerville,  in  April,  1818,  with 
the  circumference  of  her  neck  lessened,  from  sixteen 
to  thirteen  inches,  French  measure.  In  another  case 
referred  to,  a  seton  was  passed  through  each  side  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  result  was  a  removal  of  the 
tumour  on  the  side  where  the  seton  was  maintained 
long  enough  ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  the  seton  being 
withdrawn  too  early,  the  matter  collected  in  a  sac ; 
and  at  the  end  of  four  months  a  sinus  and  discharge 
still  continued,  the  patient  refusing  to  have  a  counter 
opening  practised.  When  the  seton  does  not  prove 
stimulating  enough,  Dr.  Quadri  sometimes  enlarges  it, 
or  attaches  to  it  escharotic  or  irritating  substances. 
He  also  frequently  uses  two  setons.  In  one  example, 
in  endeavouring  to  perforate  the  gland  rather  deeply, 
Dr.  Quadri  appears  to  have  injured  the  larger  branches 
of  the  thyroid  arteries,  as  more  than  an  ounce  of 
blood  was  discharged,  and  the  tumour  swelled  as  if 
injected  with  blood  The  bleeding,  however,  ceased 
spontaneously.  He  states  that  the  seton  has  been 
passed  through  the  tumour  not  less  than  sixteen  times, 
the  direction  being  varied  in  every  instance,  without 
untoward  accident ;  and  he  is  confident,  that  unless 
the  needle  be  pushed  deep  enough  almost  to  touch  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  the  trunks  of  the  thyroid  arteries  will 
not  be  exposed  to  injury,  while  the  branches  in  the 
track  of  tbe  needle  will  not  cause  any  danger.  He 
insists  also  upon  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  seton 
in  the  tumour  a  considerable  time ;  and  observes,  that 
it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  this  practice  will 
answer  in  every  description  of  bronchocele  ?  For  these 
and  several  other  cases  and  particulars,  the  profession 
is  indebted  to  Dr.  Somerville.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  10,  p.  16,  <Sc.) 

Mr.  Gunning  applied  a  seton  in  a  case  of  broncho- 
cele in  St.  George's  Hospital ;  but  in  this  instance  the 
irritation  brought  on  sloughing,  and  the  patient  after  a 
time  died.  The  particulars  of  this  case,  and  of  three 
successful  examples  of  the  practice  in  England,  have 
been  lately  recorded.  One  of  the  successful  cases  was 
treated  by  my  friend  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  another  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
collect  the  history  of  them,  and  the  third  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  235.) 
Percy  and  Dupuytren  have  also  employed  setons  in 
bronchocele  with  suecess.  The  plan,  however,  is  some 
times  inefficient,  as  is  proved  by  two  cases  under  Di 
Kennedy,  of  Glasgow.— (See  London  Med.  Repository 
No.  99,  'Feb.  1822.)  The  exact  nature  of  cases  relievea 
by  tins  practice,  and  their  difference  from  other  exam- 
ples, which  are  benefited  by  treatment  of  a  different 
kind,  are  still  desiderata  in  surgery. 

The  diseased  thyroid  gland  has  been  successfully 
extirpated ;  but  the  operation  is  one  of  so  much  danger, 
that  it  ought  never  to  be  attempted  except  under  the 
most  pressing  circumstances.  The  many  large  arte- 
ries naturally  distributed  to  the  gland  itself;  their  still 
greater  size  in  bronchocele ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
carotid  arteries,  and  important  nerves,  render  the  un- 
dertaking a  thing  of  no  common  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gooch  relates  two  cases,  which  do  not  encou 


rage  practitioners  to  have  recourse  to  the  excision  of 
enlarged  thyroid  glands.  In  one,  so  copious  an  he- 
morrhage took  place,  that  the  surgeon,  though  equally 
bold  and  experienced,  was  obliged  to  stop  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  operation.  No  means  availed  in  entirely  sup- 
pressing the  bleeding,  and  the  patient  died  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  other,  the  same  event  nearly  took  place, 
the  patient's  life  being  saved  only  by  compressing  m 
wounded  vessels  with  the  hand,  day  and  night,  for  a 
whole  week,  by  persons  who  relieved  each  other  in 
turn.  This  was  found  the  only  way  of  stopping  the 
hemorrhage,  atler  many  fruitless  attempts  to  tie  the 
vessels. 

Hemorrhage  is  not  the  only  risk  :  Dupuytren  re- 
moved a  large  bronchocele  that  caused  dangerous  pre*, 
sure  upon  the  trachea :  the  whole  gland  was  taken 
away,  and  the  lour  thyroid  arteries  and  many  veins 
secured.  Only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  blood  were  lost.  The 
woman,  however,  died  soon  after  the  operation,  with 
pale  face,  hurried  respiration,  cold  skin,  sickneso,  &c, 
denoting  injury  of  some  important  nerves. 

I  do  not  mention  these  facts  to  deter  surgeons  from 
the  operation  altogether,  because  it  is  proved  by  modern 
experience,  and  especially  by  six  cases  in  which  Dr. 
Hedenus,  of  Dresden,  has  successfully  removed  the 
thyroid  gland,  that  not  only  it  is  occasionally  a  neces- 
sary proceeding,  but  one  that  may  be  well  accom- 
plished by,  a  skilful  operator,  as  will  be  particularly 
explained  in  a  future  article. — (See  Thyroid  Gland.) 
Wheri  bronchoceles  by  their  pressure  dangerously  ob- 
struct respiration,  deglutition,  and  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head;  and  when  the  disease  resists  the  effi- 
cacy of  iodine,  a  seton,  blisters,  and  every  other  plan 
of  treatment  found  deserving  of  trial ;  what  can  be 
done  with  the  view  of  saving  the  patient,  but  the  bold 
operation  of  cutting  away  the  swelling,  or  that  of  ex- 
posing and  tying  one  or  both  of  the  upper  thyroid  arte- 
ries? 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  flowing  into  a  tumour  is 
suddenly  and  greatly  lessened,  the  size  of  the  swelling 
commonly  soon  undergoes  a  considerable  diminution 
The  experiment  was  once  made  by  Sir  W.  Blizard :  he 
tied  the  arteries  of  an  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  and,  in  a 
week,  the  tumour  was  reduced  one-third  in  its  me. 
The  ligatures  then  sloughed  off,  repeated  bleeding  took 
place  from  the  arteries,  and  by  the  extension  of  hos- 
pital gangrene,  the  carotid  itself  was  exposed.  The 
patient  died ;  yet,  as  Mr.  A.  Burns  observes,  this  does 
not  militate  against  a  repetition  of  the  experiment ;  as 
the  same  thing  might  have  happened  from  merely 
opening  a  vein,  and,  in  the  confined  air  of  a  hospital, 
has  actually  happened. — (Surgical  Anatomy  of  tlu 
Head  and  Neck,  p.  202.) 

In  fact,  the  rationality  of  the  experiment  prevented 
surgeons  from  being  intimidated  by  the  failure  in  ques- 
tion ;  and,  with  that  laudable  spirit  for  the  improve- 
ment, of  operative  surgery  every  where  diffusing  itself 
through  the  profession,  other  gentlemen  were  soon 
found  who  had  judgment  enough  to  make  farther  trials 
of  the  practice.  In  a  young  man,  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  whose  breathing  was  much  impeded  by  a  bron- 
chocele, and  whose  upper  thyroid  arteries  were  very 
large,  and  affected  with  strong  pulsations,  Walther,  of 
Landshut,  tied  the  left  of  these  vessels,  the  left  side  of 
the  gland  being  the  largest.  The  operation  was  done 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1814.  An  incision,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  inner 
edge  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  where  the 
throbbing  of  the  artery  was  quite  distinct.  By  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife,  the  platysrna-myoides  was  divided 
in  the  same  direction,  and  to  an  equal  extent.  The 
vessel  was  then  exposed  by  a  cautious  dissection,  and 
separated  from  the  surrounding  parts,  and  one  arterial 
branch  which  was  divided  was  immediately  secured. 
A  ligature  composed  of  three  silk  threads,  was  then 
conveyed  with  an  aneurism-needle  under  the  left  thy- 
roid artery,  and  tied  with  two  simple  knots.  The 
wound  was  then  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  the 
ends  of  the  ligatures  brought  out  at  the  angles.  The 
ligature  on  the  large  artery  came  away  on  the  I2tli 
day  ;  and,  without  any  febrile  symptoms,  or  other  bad 
consequences,  the  wound  was  perfectly  healed  on  the 
2Sd  day.  As  early  as  the  third  day  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ligature,  the  left  part  of  the  tumour  began 
to  be  less  tense,  and  the  throbbing  feel  in  it  soon 
ceased.  By  degrees  it  dwindled  away,  becoming  as  it 
lessened  harder,  and,  as  it  were,  cartilaginous.     In  a 
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fortniKht.  the  left  half  of  the  swelling  was  one-third 

than  before  the  operation  ;  and.  at  length,  only 

one  third  of  ll  remained,  while  the  right  side  also  was 

■omewhal   nnaller.     On  the  17th  of  June,  Walther 

ii  superior  thyroidc.il  artery,  which  was 
more  tufflcull  to  gel  at,  01  it  lay  more  deeply,  and  was 
maeb  concealed  andei  the  enlarged  gland,  which  had 
□tubed  n  out  of  us  natural  situation.  The  operation 
lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  several  large  and 
small  arteries  which  were  cut  were  tied.  With  re- 
■pect  to  the  thyroid  artery  itself,  it  could  not  be  tied 
without  including  a  part  of  the  gland  in  the  ligature. 

tvourable  symptoms  followed  this  second  ope- 
ration ;  tin-  ligatures  were  detacbed  in  good  time,  and 
the  wound  bealed  up  very  well.  The  right  portion  of 
tin:  bronchocele  also  now  diunnished;  but  though  it 
i  than  the  left,  it  did  not  dwindle 
away  to  completelj  as  the  latter.  The  remains  of  the 
tumour,  however,  two  years  afterward,  produced  no 

ttience,  and  respiration  was  quite  easy.— (See 

Am/,  Heilart  ier  Kropfes,  &c.  von  Ph.  Fr.  von  Wal- 

h,  1817.)    On  the  29th  of 

Br,  1818,  Mr.  II.  Coatee,  of  Salisbury,  took  up 

nor  thyrnideal  artery  for  the  cure  of  a  bron- 
tvhich,  in  a  young  woman  aged  seventeen, 
made  pressure  on  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  attended 
with  a  great  noise  in  breathing.  The  superior  thy- 
roldeaj  arteries  were  in  this  instance  large,  and  pul- 
sated strongly.  Mr.  Coates  cut  down  upon  the  left  of 
-.sels,  separated  it  from    its   accompanying 

"id  pawed  under  it  a  small  round  ligature, 
which  was  drawn  moderately  tight  and  tied.  The 
next  day  there  was  headache,  and  some  swelling  of  the 
DflCk  and  side  of  the  head,  with  increased  difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  febrile  symptoms.  These  complaints, 
however,  were  relieved  by  bleeding  and  antimonial 
medicines,  The  ligature  came  away  on  the  9th  day; 
and  on  the  14th,  the  wound  was  completely  healed. 
On  the  11th  of  February,  the  breathing  being  much 
Improved,  ami  the  tumour  reduced  nearly  to  one-half 
of  us  farmer  sue,  the  patient  was  well  enough  to  be 
discharged  from  Che  Infirmary.— -(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
319  !  M\  iriend,  Mr.  Rose,  once  mentioned 
to  i mi-  a  ."I-,,-,  iii  w  blch  a  similar  operation  done  by  Mr. 
Brodle,  did  not  produce  any  material  diminution  of  the 
tumour. 

Dr.  Tarry  has  remarked  a  frequent  coincidence, 
either  as  cause  or  ell'eet,  between  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  ami  cardiac  ihsi  .its  of  i'a- 

.  ire.  )>.  181.)  And  another  modern  writer 
mentions,  thai  be  has  lately  seen  three  cases  of  this 
complication,  i  Hedico-CMr.  Journ.  vol.  l,n,  181.)  A 
case  is  detailed  by  Plajani,  where  the  disease  was  ac- 
oompanled  with  extraordinary  palpnationsof  the  heart. 
1  tervazioni,  .vr.  d\  Chirurgia,  t. 
:i,  p,  870.)  In  the  instance  here  referred  to,  there  was 
great  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  the  oppression  of 
the  breathing  was  such,  that  the  patient  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  venesection  at  least  every  month,  whereby 
he  was  rendered  quite  emaciated. 
[The  prevalence  of  goitre  in  different  parts  of  the 

9  is  stated  bj  our  author,  and  several  American 
u  i  Iters  have  described  the  disease  as  existing  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  our  country,  whose  geological  features 
very  wldelj  differ  in  many  respects.  In  Vermont,  in 
New  fork,  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  disease  is 
by  no  means  onfrequent  Professors  Barton  and  Gib- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  have  communicated  many  valua- 

i  v;ttions  on  tins  disease.     More  recently,  Pro- 
■     inns,  of  New-\ork.  has  made  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  goitre  as  it  appears  m  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New-York.    From  the  communication 

With  Which  he  has  politely  favoured  ine,  the  following 

abstract  is  prepared.  1  may  add,  that  agreeably  to  the 
facts  deduced  from  the  changes  which  our  country  un- 
ci the  progress  of  Improvement,  we  haw  the 
•  reasons  to  infer  that  as  the  climate  and  cul- 
tivation are  meliorated,  the  instances  of  the  existence 
of  tins  disease  will  doubtless  become  less  frequent. 

Howi  mi  frequent  cases  of  goitre  may  have  formerly 
been  In  the  state  of  New-York,  the  fact  is  certain,  that 
they  are  much  more  rare  at  present.  Even  the  repre- 
Dr.  Dwight,  relative  to  the  great 
prevalence  Of  the  disease,  though  among  the  most  re- 
cent with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  are  to  be  re- 
ceived wnli  allowance.  That  in  particular  portions  of 
our  western   country  repeated   examples  are  to  be 


found,  may  be  known  by  any  accurate  observer. 
But  "  in  trie  village  of  Utica,  (says  Dr.  Francis)  which 
contains  between  4  and  5000  inhabitants,  no  case  of 
bronchocele  could  be  pointed  out,  and  this  village  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  old  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  Mohawk, 
the  vicinity  of  which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  spot 
where  goitre  was  peculiarly  prevalent.  I  am  strength- 
ened in  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  relative  to  the 
almost  total  disappearance  of  goitre  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Coventry.  A  similar  re- 
mark may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  former  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  throughout  the  extensive  region 
from  Utica  to  Buffalo.  The  late  Uriah  Tracy,  in  his 
excursion  through  this  country  some  years  since,  was 
led  to  believe  that  bronchocele  prevailed  in  the  old  set- 
tlements as  well  as  the  new,  and  thought  it  incidental 
to  the  country  at  large.  In  my  late  visit  I  made  spe- 
cial inquiry  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  health 
of  <he  inhabitants,  and  am  persuaded  that  the  instances 
of  goitre  are  much  more  rare  than  at  the  period  of  Mr. 
Tracy's  observations.  The  number  of  cases  which 
came  under  my  notice  during  the  tour  were  twenty- 
three.  These  were  at  Herkimer,  Manlius,  Syracuse, 
Onondaga,  Batavia,  Williamsville,  and  Buffalo ;  and  I 
saw  more  cases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buffalo  than 
at  any  other  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  state  the 
disease  may  be  seen,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Alle- 
ghany." 

To  assign  a  satisfactory  cause  for  this  disease  is 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible.  Dr.  Barton  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  goitre  and  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers  have  one  common  origin,  and  argues  this 
opinion  from  the  simultaneous  prevalence  of  these  dis- 
eases, from  the  frequency  of  glandular  affections 
where  intermittents  abound,  and  from  the  opinion  that 
persons  afflicted  with  goitre  are  exempt  from  intermit- 
tents, though  in  the  midst  of  these  diseases.  Dr.  Co- 
ventry inclines  to  ascribe  it  to  drinking  water  impreg- 
nated with  alum.  Dr.  Dwight  advocates  the  more 
current  opinion  that  these  affections  originate  from  the 
lime  contained  in  the  water  drank  in  those  regions. 
Dr.  Francis  ascribes  the  production  of  the  disease 
chiefly  to  humidity,  and  hence  it  prevails  most  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers  where  vegetation  abounds. 
He  says,  it  increases  with  the  rainy  seasons,  and  is  di- 
minished when  the  weather  becomes  cold  and  dry,  and 
hence  argues  the  reason  of  its  disappearance  as  the 
country  becomes  cleared.  He  however  does  not  alto- 
gether reject  the  agency  of  certain  waters  in  aggravat- 
ing if  not  producing  the  disease. 

Of  the  23  cases  examined  by  Dr.  Francis,  two  only 
were  in  male  subjects,  and  one  of  them  an  adult  In- 
dian, in  Niagara  county.  He  saw  it  in  an  infant  but 
a  few  months  old,  and  he  subscribes  to  the  opinion 
that  it  often  depends  on  constitutional  causes,  and  is 
sometimes  hereditary. 

In  Oneida  county,  Dr.  Francis  learned  that  goitre 
prevailed  among  sheep,  and  Fodere  gives  us  a  similar 
fact  of  its  occurrence  among  dogs.  The  doctrines  of 
Hunter  and  others,  in  considering  the  sexual  functions 
connected  with  this  disease,  are  sustained  by  its 
greater  prevalence  among  women,  and  also  according 
to  Dr.  F.  by  some  well-known  facts  connected  with 
parturition. 

Dr.  Coventry  has  removed  several  cases  of  goitre  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  the  patient  wearing  the  muri- 
ate of  soda  about  the  neck.  The  recent  plan  of  Mr. 
Holbrook.  of  employing  steady  pressure,  has  been 
tried  in  this  country  with  some  success.  The  efficacy 
of  burnt  sponge  has  often  been  seen,  but  instances  of 
its  failure  are  not  unfrequent.  The  iodine  has  been 
used  of  late  years  with  the  best  effects,  and  Dr.  Cong- 
don,  of  Buffalo,  has  reported  its  entire  success  in  a 
number  of  cases. 

Dr.  Francis  informs  me,  that  in  a  subsequent  journev 
through  this  state,  he  found  a  number  of  interesting 
cases,  and  that  the  disorder  in  every  instance  afflicted, 
the  female  sex,  and  in  eight  or  ten  cases  it  was  obviously- 
associated  with  the  function  of  menstruation  and  par- 
tuntion.  The  left  portion  of  the  gland  was  most  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  in  no  instance  was 
it  connected  with  idiocy.  He  reports  one  instance  of 
the  entire  cure  of  a  formidable  case  which  occurred  in, 
a  young  married  female,  who,  upon  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Catskill  and  removing  to  the  southern 
states,  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  was  entuelv 
relieved  of  her  goitre. 
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I  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  iodiu  , 
having  witnessed  its  Buccesa  in  a  number  of  cases 
which  had  resisted  the  oilier  remedies  ordinarily  em- 
ployed. 

The  operation  of  removing  the  gland  by  the  knife 
has  been  performed  in  this  country  with  success,  but  is 
seldom  advised,  and  will  not  be  often  repeated.— Reese.] 

Albucasis  gave  the  Jirst  good  account  of  broncho- 
cele.  Wilmer's  Cases  and  Hcmarks  in  Surgery,  icith 
an  Appendix  on  the  Method  of  curing  the  Broncliocih 
in  Coventry,  8vo.  Lond.  1779.  Prosser,  .In  Jlccount 
and  Method  of  Cure  of  Bronchocele,  or  Derby-neck, 
8vo.  Lond.  1709.  .also,  3d  edit.  Mo.  Lond.  1782.  Mi- 
moirs  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London,  vol.  I.  Oooch's 
Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  96;  vol.  3,  p.  157.  De- 
fault's Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  292. 
(Euvres  Chirurgicales  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  I.  2,  p. 
298.  V.  Malacarne,  JLetlre  sur  I'Etat  de  Cretin  : 
(Frank,  Del.  Op.  6.)  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Jovrn. 
vol.4,  p.  279.  Odier's  Manuel  de  Medecine  Pratique, 
8vo.  Geneve,  1811.  Dr.  Reeves's  Paper  on  Cretinism, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5.  Traite  du 
Goitre,  et  du  Crelinisme,  par  F.  E.  Fodori,  8vo.  Pa- 
ris, an  8.  Richter's  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarz- 
neykunsl,  b.  4,  kap.  13,  von  Kropfe.  Surgical  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Head  and  Neck,  by  A.  Burns,  p.  191,  ire. 
Darrey,  Mimoires  de  Chirurgie  Mditaire,  torn.  1,  p. 
123;  t.  3,  p.  199,  be.  J.  F.  Ackermann,  iiber  die  Kre- 
tinev,  einc  besondere  Menchenabart  in  den  Alpen.  8vo. 
Ootha,  1790.  B.  S.  Barton,  A  Memoir  concerning 
the  Disease  of  Goitre,  as  it  prevails  in  different  parts 
of  North  America,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1800.  Memo- 
ria  Patologico  Practica  sulla  Nalura  di  Gozio,  Src. 
del  Dottor  Prospero  Postiglione,  12m».  Firenie,  1811. 
Korlum,  Comment,  de  Vitio  Scrofuloso,  t.  2.  Giuseppe 
Flajani,  Culleiione  d'  Osservaiioni  e  Riflessioni  di 
Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  270,  <$-c.  8vo.  Roma,  1802.  Quadri, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trails,  vol  10,  p.  10.  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Med.  art.  Bronchocele.  Ph.  Fr.  Wolther,  Neuc 
Heilart  des  Kropfrs  durchdie  Unlcrbindung  der  obern 
Schildrusen  Schlugadcrn  nebst  der  Geschichte  eines 
durch  die  Operation  geheilten  Aneurismds  der  Carotis 
8vo.  Sulzbach,  1817.  ft.  Coates,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
10,  p.  312,  Src.  Gautieri  Tyrolicnsium,  Carynthiorum, 
Styriorumque  Struma;  Vienna,  1794.  Maas,  Diss, 
de  Glandula  Thyroidea  tarn  Sana  quam  Morbosa,  <S-c. 
Wirceb.  1810.  Hausleutner,  iibcr  Erkenntniss,  Src. 
des  Kropfes,  in  Horn's  Archiv.  b.  13,  1813.  Miihli- 
bach  der  Kropf.  nach  seiner  Ursache,  Velmtung,  und 
Heilung.  Wien,  1822.  Hedenus,  Tractatus  de  Glan- 
dula Thyroidea,  Src.  Lips.  1822.  J,assus,  Pathologic 
Chirurg.  t.  1,  p.  408,  Src.  Petit,  CEuvres  Posthumcs, 
t.  l,p.  255.  Haller,  Opuscula  Pat/wlogica,  Obs.  5,  p. 
16.  J.  L.  Alibert,  Nosologic  Naturelle,  t.  1,  p.  404, 
Src.fol.  Paris,  1817.  A.  C.  Hutchison,  Cases  of  Bron- 
chochcle,  or  Goitre,  treated  by  Selon:  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11, p.  235,  Src.  A.  de  Humboldt,  Observa- 
tions sur  quelques  Phenomines  pen  connns  qu'  offre 
le  Goitre  sous  tes  Tropiques,  dans  les  Plaincs  et  sur 
les  Plateaux  des  Andes  ;  in  Journ.  de  Physiolngie  par 
F.  Magendie,  t.  4,  p.  109,  8u».  Paris,  1824.  Observa- 
tions on  the  remarkable  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Broncho- 
cele and  Scrofula  ;  being  a  translation  of  three  Me- 
moirs published  by  J.  R.  Coindet,  M.  D.  Lond.  1821. 
J.  C.  Straub,  in  Naturwissenschaftlicher  Anzeiger  der 
Allgemeiner  Schweizerischer  Gesellschaft,  Src.  heraus- 
gegeben  von  Fr.  Mcisner,  ito.  Bern.  Feb.  1820.  Br  era, 
Saggio  CUnico  sull'  Jodio,  Src.  Padova,  1822.  IV. 
Gairdner,  L.  D.,  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine,  with 
Practical  Observations  on  its  use  in  Bronchocele, 
Scrofula,  Src.  Lond.  1824.  H.  S.  Roots,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  310.  Coster,  in  Archives  Generales 
de  Medecine,  Juillet,  1823.  J.  Kennedy,  in  Lond.  Med. 
Repository  for  Feb.  1822.  Dr.  A.  Manson,  Medical 
Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele,  Src. 
Lond.  1825.  M-  lioulin,  Note  sur  quelques  Faites  rc- 
latifs  a  VHistoire  des  Goitres  ;  in  Magendie's  Journ. 
de  Physiologic  Expir.  t.5,  p.  266.  J.  A.  IV.  Hedenus, 
Ausroltuno-  der  Schildricse,  in  Journ.  der  Chir.  von 
C.  F.  Qraefe  und  Ph.  Von  Walther,  4.2,  p.  237,  Src.  or 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol.  5,  p.  317,  Src.  For 
the  best  plates  of  the  disease  sec  Dr.  Baillie's  Scries 
of  Engravings,  S-c.fasc.  2,  tab.  1. 

BRONCHOTOMY.  (From  Ppdyxos,  the  windpipe, 
end  Tenvw,  to  cut.)  This  is  an  operation  by  which  an 
opening  is  made  into  the  larynx  or  trachea,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  passage  for  the  air  into  and 
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out  of  the  lungs,  when  any  disease  prevents  the  pa- 
tient  from  breathing  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils; 
or  of  extracting  foreign  bodies,  which  have  accident- 
allj  fallen  into  the  trachea;  or,  lastly,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inflate  the  lungs  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. The  operation  is  also  named  tracheotomy.  Its 
practicable  nature  and  little  danger  are  founded  on  the 
facility  with  which  certain  wounds  of  the  windpipe, 
even  of  the  most  complicated  kind,  have  been  healed, 
and  mi  ihc  nature  of  the  parts  cut,  which  arc  not  fur- 
nished with  any  vessel  of  consequence. 

When  the  incision  is  made  in  the  larynx,  the  opera- 
tion is  termed  laryngotomy.  With  respect  to  bron- 
chotomy,  its  performance  cannot  be  regarded 
difficult  or  dangerous  :  "  Diimmodo  (says  Fabrinus  ab 
Aquapendentc),  qui  se.cat  sit  anatomes  peritus.  quia 
stib  hoc  medico  et  artifice  omnia  tutissimi  et  /elicit- 
sime  peraguntur." 

Bronchotomy  is  occasionally  practised  in  order  to 
enable  the  patient  to  breathe,  when  respiration  through 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  is  impeded  by  disease. 

Cynanche  laryngea  sometimes  creates  a  necessity 
for  the  operation,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  edges  of  the  rima  glotti- 
dis,  which  opening  becomes  so  contracted,  as  scarcely 
to  leave  the  smallest  space.  For  this  reason,  and  on 
account  of  the  tension  of  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis, 
the  voice  is  rendered  excessively  acute  and  hissing,  as 
it  were.  The  suffocation  is  imminent ;  the  lungs  not 
being  expanded,  the  blood  accumulates  in  them,  and 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  is  more  or  less 
impeded.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  many  pa- 
tients who  have  perished  under  these  circumstances, 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  timely  incision  in  the 
trachea.  The  majority  of  writers  who  have  treated 
of  bronchotomy  as  a  means  of  preventing  suffocation 
in  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  larnyx,  have  regarded 
this  operation  as  the  ultimate  resource.  Both  the 
Greeks  and  Arabians  were  of  this  sentiment;  and 
Avicenna  only  recommends  bronchotomy  in  violent 
cases  of  cynanche,  when  medicines  fail,  and  the  pa- 
tient must  evidently  die  from  the  unrelieved  state  of 
the  affection.  Rhazes  also  advised  the  operation  only 
when  the  patient  was  threatened  with  death.  Thus, 
in  former  times,  though  practitioners  were  aware  of 
the  principle  on  which  bronchotomy  became  necessary, 
they  generally  found  the  operation  fail,  because  it  was 
delayed  too  long,  and  rarely  done  ere  effusion  had 
commenced  in  the  lungs. 

Bronchotomy,  says  Louis,  will  always  he  done  too 
late,  when  only  practised  as  an  extreme  measure.  In 
cases  of  inflammation  about  the  throat,  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  suffocation,  as  this  author  remarks,  has 
been  known  from  the  very  dawn  of  medicine.  The 
advice  of  Hippocrates  to  remedy  this  urgent  symptom, 
is  a  proof  of  it ;  and  he  observes,  that  the  danger  is 
evinced  when  the  eyes  are  affected  and  prominent,  as 
in  persons  who  have  been  strangled,  and  when  there 
is  great  heat  about  the  face,  the  throat,  and  Deck, 
without  the  appearance  of  any  external  defect.  He 
recommends  fistula  in  fauces  ad  maxillas  intru- 
denda,  qua  spiritus  inpulmones  truhatur.  No  doubt 
he  would  have  advised  more,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
doctrine  of  his  time,  that  wounds  of  cartilages  were 
incurable. 

This  method,  defective  as  it  was,  continued  till  the 
time  of  Asclepiades,  who,  according  to  Galen,  was  the 
first  proposer  of  bronchotomy.  Since  Asclepiades. 
this  operation  has  always  been  recommended  and 
practised  in  case  of  quinsy  threatening  suffocation, 
notwithstanding  the  inculcation  of  Cseiius  Aim-lia- 
nus,  who  treated  it  as  fabulous.  The  mode  of  doing 
it,  however,  has  not  been  well  detailed  by  any  body 
who  put  it  in  practice,  except  Paulus  jEnmeta,  who  is 
precise  and  clear.  "  We  must  (says  he)  make  the  in- 
cision in  the  trachea,  under  the  larynx,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  ring.  This  situation  is  the  most  eligible, 
because  it  is  not  covered  by  any  muscle,  and  no  ves 
sels  are  near  it.  The  patient's  head  must  be  kept 
back,  in  order  that  the  trachea  may  project  more  for 
wards.  A  transverse  cut  is  to  be  made  between  two 
of  the  rings,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  cartilage,  onlv  the 
membrane."  The  knowledge  of  this  method,  and  its 
advantages  in  cases  of  the  angina  strangulans,  when 
practised  in  time,  ought,  according  to  Louis,  to  havo 
rendered  its  performance  a  general  practice. 

The  convulsive  angina  of  Boerhaave,  which  particu 
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l»rly  affects  those  who  can  only  breathe  well  in  an 
ujmeht  posture,  has  also  been  adduced  as  a  case  de- 
manding the  prompt  performance  of  bronrtiotomy. 
his  1'rrcepta  et  Monita  Medir.a,  mentions  a 
cue,  in  wbleh  the  patient  bad  been  bled  very  copiously 
twice  In  toe  apace  of  six  hours,  but  he  died  notwith- 
standing itiis  large  evacuation.  The  same  author  no- 
ticed in  Wales,  es|>ecially  on  the  seacoast,  an  epide- 
mic catarrhal  quinsy,  which  carried  the  patients  off  in 
two  or  three  days  '  In  tbeee  instances,  bleeding  was 
not  of  much  use,  and  hronchotomy,  which  was  not 
I.  wai  the  only  means  by  which  the  patients 
might  have  been  saved. 
In  angina  and  croup,  some  modem  practitioners  are 
Dgulne  in  ili'ir  e.\[iectalion  of  benefit  from 
broneuotomj  than  Louis  was.  From  the  observa- 
tions of  Itr.  Cheyne,i1  would  appear  that  in  croup,  the 
operat :annol  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting air  nilo  the  trachea;  for  in  those  who  have 
died  of  the  disease,  he  has  found  a  pervious  canal  of 
two  eighths  of  an  inch  m  diameter,  and  through  atube 
•  a  euen  diameter,  even  an  adult  can  support  respira- 
tion  (bra  considerable  time.  According  to  the  same 
writer,  hronchotomy  is  equally  unfitted  for  the  remo- 
val of  (he  membrane  formed  by  the  effusion  of  lymph  ; 
for,  from  us  extent,  variable  tenacity,  and  adhesions, 
this  la,  in  almost  every  case,  totally  impracticable ;  and 
lid  the  whole  membrane  be  removed,  still  the 
function  of  respiration  would  be  but  little  improved, 
the  ramifications  of  the  trachea  and  bronchial  cells  re- 
obstructed. — (See  Cheyne's  Pathology  of  the 

Ihnnrhia.) 

.Nil  doubt,  l>r.  Chej  ne's  statement  of  what  is  found  in 
he  dead  subject  is  correct ;  and  yet  the  operation  may 
be  necessary  t<>  prerent  sunbeatlon,  which  might  other* 

ndueed,  partly  by  the  diminution  of  the  natural 
Ibl  the  air  by  disease,  and  partly  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  glottis ;  a  circumstance  to  which  Dr. 
( Ihej  ne  lias  not  assigned  sufficient  importance.  On  this 
point,  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  0.  Bell  are  more  correct ; 
speaking  of  the  membrane  of  croup,  formed  by  the  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph,  and  of  the  cause  of  death  in 
these  cases,  he  sa\s,  M  U  has  not  appeared  tome  that  it 
was  the  violence  nt  the  Inflammation  which  destroyed 

ui.  our  (he  Irritation  directly  from  the  inflamed 
nee  of  this  secreted  mem- 
brane,  actum  like  a  foreign  bo  y,  at  the  same  time  occa- 
sions spasms  in  the  glottis,  obstructs  the  passage,  and 
confines  the  mucus,     llnl   I  am  bound  to  state  in  the 

i  terms,  thai  death  Is  ultimately  a  consequence 
of  effusion  bi  the  lungs,  occasioned  by  the  continued 

and  difficulty  ;  lor  on  opening  (he  chest  I  have 
uniformly  (bund,  that  (he  lungs  did  not  collapse,  and 
tliu:  the  bronchial  were  full  of  mucus.  This  corres- 
ponds wiili  tin-  symptoms j  for,  before  death,  the  vio- 
[enoeof  the  cough  and  struggle  has  given  place  to  cold- 
ness and  iiiseiisihilii) ,  with  a  pale  swelling  of  the  face 
and  neck,  and  when  the  Child  lias  fallen  into  this  state, 
freedom  to  the  trachea  ivill  be  of  no  avail." — 
(Surg.  Ob*,  p.  16.) 

In  ths  cases  of  croup  which  Mr.  Chevalier  examined 
after  death,  he  (bund  the  trachea  obstructed  with  mucus, 
and  be  believed,  (hat  it  is  more  by  this  secretion  than 
li\  that  of  coagulable  Lymph  that  suffocation  is  finally 

1  At  all  events,  he  succeeded  in  saving  a  boy 
on  (he  point  of  sullocution,  by  making  an  incision  in  the 

and  letting  out  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a 
haii.  ui  reddish  brown,  frothy  mucus.  And  a  case,  of  a 
\cr\  similar  description, in  which  tliu  same  practice  an- 
sui  r.d,  I  attended,  a  few  years  ago,  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
and  l>r.  Bhaka,  This  case,  however,  was  different 
is,  111  the  circumstance  of  a  tube  be- 
ing required  for  a  couple  of  days  alter  the  operation, 
when  the  removal  of  the  instrument  was  followed  by  no 
inconvenience. 

in  louis  several  modern  writers  in  representing 
bronchotamj  as  generally  useless  in  cases  of  croup- 
the  only  example  in  winch  he  thinks  the  operation 
might  be  serviceable  being  that  in  which!  he  disease  is 
confined  to  th.  larynx;  a  case  which  he  sets  down  as 
Uncommon,  and  difficult  to  be  distinguished,    "  En  sup- 

/,■,  rsynu  S««|  concretion  bien  caractensee, 
on  sr  trourcra  encore  entre  la  crainte  de  prattquer  une 
operation  inutile,  si  Irs  concretions  se  prolan  gent  jus- 
que  dans  U*  branches,  et  I'impossi'oilite  de  juocr  si  ccs 

M  soul  l>orn-cs  au  larynx.  C'tettW  "ijftt  ,lans 
coiul  cas  fw I  operation peulctrefructveuse;  ellefa- 


cilitera  la  respiration  pendant  que  la  nature,  aidec  de 
Vart,  travaillera  a  disnoudre,  detacher,  et  faire  expec- 
torcr  les  fausses  membranes  qui  obliterent  la  glotte  et 
le  larynx."— (Clmique  Chir.t.  A,  p.  28.) 

Of  course,  the  degree  of  success  which  will  attend 
the  practice  of  hronchotomy,  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
must  always  mainly  depend  upon  the  operation  being 
done  early  enough,  and  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are 
not  too  seriously  affected  ;  for  if  the  effects  of  pneumo- 
nia are  far  advanced,  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery 
will  be  hopeless,  whether  the  trachea  be  opened  or  not. 
In  order,  also,  to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success, 
in  cases  threatening  suffocation  from  inflammation  of 
the  parts  about  the  fauces,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
operation  must  not  be  deferr-d  too  long.  We  see  this 
fact  exemplified  in  two  cases  recorded  by  Flajani ;  in 
one,  where  the  operation  had  not  been  allowed  till  a 
late  period  of  the  disease,  the  patient  died ;  in  the  other, 
where  the  practice  was  adopted  earlier,  life  was  pre- 
served.-^ Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  £c.  t.  3,  p.  230 
—233.) 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  Baillic  published  three  cases,  in 
which  death  was  produced  in  the  adult  subject,  and  in 
a  very  few  days,  by  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  la- 
rynx and  trachea.  The  disease  had  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  croup ;  yet  was  different  from  it.  There  was 
not  the  same  kind  of  ringing  sound  of  the  voice  as  in 
croup,  and  no  layer  of  coagulable  lymph  was  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Baillie,  uniformly 
attends  the  latter  disease.  In  oneof  these  cases,  the  cavity 
of  the  glottis  was  found  to  be  almost  obliterated,  by  the 
thickening  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  larynx  at  that 
part.  The  inner  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  likewise 
inflamed ;  but  in  a  less  degree.  The  lungs  were  sound. 
If,  in  thirty  hours,  no  relief  should  be  derived  from 
bleeding  ad  deliquium,  and  the  exhibition  of  opiates, 
Dr.  Baillie  conceives,  that,  in  this  sort  of  case,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  perform  the  operation  of  hronchotomy  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  just  under  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  operation,  he  thinks,  would  probably  en- 
able the  patient  to  breathe  till  the  inflammation  in  the 
larynx,  more  especially  at  the  aperture  of  the  glottis, 
had  time  to  subside. — (See  Trans. for  the  Improvement 
of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  3,  p.  275.  289.) 

An  acute  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  glottis, 
proceeding  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination  by  suffocation, 
has  also  been  particularly  described  by  Drs.  Farre  and 
I'ercival. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  3  and  4.)  In 
some  bodies,  which  Mr.  Lawrence  examined  after  death, 
lie  found  appearances  analogous  to  those  mentioned  by 
the  above  physicians.  "The  patients  died  of  suffoca- 
tion :  but  the  progress  of  the  complaint  was  much  slower 
than  in  those  cases ;  the  symptoms  were  not  acute,  nor 
did  the  inspection  of  the  parts  disclose  any  evidences  of 
active  inflammation.  The  membrane  covering  the 
chordae  vocales  was  thickened,  so  as  to  close  the  glot- 
tis, and  a  similar  thickening  extended  to  a  small  dis- 
tance from  these  parts,  accompanied  with  an  cedema- 
tous  effusion  into  the  cellular  substance  under  the 
membrane.  The  epiglottis  did  not  partake  of  the  disor- 
der. In  one  or  two  instances,  this  thickened  state  of  the 
membrane  was  the  only  change  of  structure  observed ; 
but  in  others  it  was  attended  either  with  ulceration  of 
the  surface  near  the  glottis,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  by  an  abscess,  which  had  burst,  or  with  a  par- 
tial death  of  one  or  more  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx, 
viz.  the  arytenoid,  thyroid,  or  crycoid.  The  rest  of  the 
air-pansagcs  and  the  lungs  were  healthy."— {Med.  Chir 
Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  222.) 

In  such  examples,  this  gentleman  is  a  zealous  advo- 
cate for  the  early  performance  of  hronchotomy,  and  he 
has  cited  several  instances  in  which  this  operation  was 
successfully  performed,  both  for  the  relief  of  quinsy  and 
the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea. 

What  Bayle  called  Vcedeme  de  la  glotte,  no  doubt,  was 
the  same  kind  of  disease  as  that  noticed  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence :  one  case  of  it,  in  which  tracheotomy  was  per- 
formed with  success,  and  another  in  which  the  patient 
died  suddenly,  suffocated  inconsequence  of  the  operation 
not  being  done,  have  been  published  by  Liston—  (See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  19,  p.  568.) 

The  affections  of  the  larynx,  requiring  hronchotomy, 
would  seem,  indeed,  to  be  more  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied than  is  usually  supposed :  thus,  Mr.  C.  Bell  men 
tions  the  case  of  a  medical  student,  who  was  attacked 
with  shivering,  fever,  and  sore  throat,  and  in  three  daya 
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died  of  suffocation.  On  dissection,  no  obstruction  in 
the  larynx  was  observed,  but  only  an  inflammation  of 
its  membrane,  and  a  spot  like  a  small-pox  pustule  upon 
the  margin  of  the  glottis.— (Surgical  Obs.  part  1,  p.  14.) 

Children  sometimes  inadvertently  drink  boiling  water 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  "  The  effects  of  this  ac- 
cident (says  Dr.  Hall)  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  d 
priori,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach,  but  of  inflammation  of  the  glottis  and  la- 
rynx, resembling  those  of  croup ;  and  the  case  constitutes 
another  instance,  in  which  the  operation  ofiaryngotomy, 
or  of  tracheotomy,  may  be  performed  with  the  effect  of 
preventing  impending  suffocation,  and  perhaps  of  saving 
life.'— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  2.)  The  cases  and 
remarks  collected  by  Dr.  Hall,  Mr  Oilman,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  on  this  new  subject,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  practitioners.  In  a  case  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, Mr.  Wallace,  of  Dublin,  performed  tracheo- 
tomy with  success. — (See  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jourti. 
for  July,  1822.)  Mr.  Burgess,  who  has  seen  five  cases, 
in  which  boiling  water  was  taken  into  the  throat,  thinks 
that  death,  when  it  follows,  is  almost  always  produced 
by,  obstructed  respiration.  In  one  of  the  examples 
Which  he  has  recorded,  bronchotomy  was  the  means  of 
saving  the  child. — (See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3.) 

Great  mechanical  injury  of  the  larynx,  caused  by  a 
blow  or  fall,  may  create  the  necessity  for  bronchotomy, 
as  is  proved  by  a  case  lately  reported  by  Mr.  Liston. — 
(See  Ed.  Mid.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  19,  p.  570.) 

[There  is  no  inconsiderable  diversity  of  opinion  among 
eminent  surgeons  as  to  the  propriety  of  performing 
bronchotomy  in  cases  of  croup  ;  and  those  who  oppose 
the  operation,  very  plausibly  allege,  that  in  the  mem- 
branous stage  of  croup  no  advantage  can  result  from 
the  operation,  however  favourable  the  condition  of  the 
sufferer  may  be  in  other  respects.  The  views  of  the 
celebrated  Cheyne  would  seem  to  put  beyond  doubt  the 
inutility  of  the  operation  as  already  noticed  by  our  au- 
thor, because  it  is  inadequate  to  the  removal  of  the  arti- 
ficial membrane  which  is  effused  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  cynanche  trachealis.  I  am  not  prepared,  from  my 
own  experience,  wholly  to  decide  the  difficulty.  We 
have  evidence  sufficient,  I  think,  to  justify  an  occasional 
recourse  to  this  exercise  of  surgical  skill ;  but  there  is 
still  another  means  of  relief,  not  stated  by  our  author, 
that  may  fitly  be  introduced  here,  which  will  often  ren- 
der this  operation  unnecessary,  even  in  those  cases  in 
which  it  is  confidently  recommended  by  some,  and  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  fully  tested  before  we  avail  ourselves 
of  so  doubtful  a  remedy. 

In  that  stage  of  croup  which  has  been  aptly  termed 
the  fatal  stage,  from  its  so  generally  proving  such,  and 
which  is  characterized  by  the  existence  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  vitriolic  emetics  have  been  introduced  with 
decided  success. 

This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Professor  Fran- 
cis, of  New-York,  in  1813  ;  and  since  the  report  of  his 
success,  has  become  very  generally  adopted  in  this 
country,  and  with  singular  success.  I  have  now  in 
my  possession  a  specimen  of  an  entire  membrane  lining 
the  trachea,  detached  and  thrown  up  under  the  power- 
ful emetic  action  of  the  blue  vitriol,  after  venesection, 
blisters,  calomel,  polygala  senega,  and  all  the  approved 
remedies  had  been  tried  ineffectually. 

I  regret  that  the  limits  assigned  me  preclude  my  insert- 
ing Ihe  interesting  detail  of  the  cases  reported  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, in  his  valuable  paper  published  on  this  subject,  and 
have  to  content  myself  with  referring  10  the  N.  Y.  Med. 
and  Pfiys.  Journ.  vol.  3,  p.  58,  et  seq.,  only  remarking, 
that  in  the  almost  hopeless  state  in  which  the  sequela  of 
inflammation  are  so  threatening,  calomel,  in  large  doses, 
is  among  the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  to  which  we 
can  have  recourse.  "  After  the  existence  of  the  mem- 
brane," observes  Dr.  F.,  "  and  when  the  powers  of  life 
are  on  the  wane,  it  is  a  judicious  and  sometimes  an 
available  resource ;"  and  he  admits,  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  found  the  vitriolic  emetics  successful,  their 
agency  was  probably  favoured  by  that  potent  mercurial. 

1  find  a  similar  practice  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Hoff- 
man, of  Vienna,  who  first  used  the  vitriolic  emetics  in 
1820;  and  so  highly  does  he  estimate  them,  that  he 
declares  their  action  to  be  a  specific  in  this  stage  of 
croup.  This  is  unquestionably  saying  too  much  in  their 
behalf;  yet  certainly  they  are  entitled  to  high  consider- 
ation, and  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  these  almost 
hopeless  cases. — Reese.] 

2  The  compression  of  the  trachea  by  foreign  bodies, 


lodged  in  the  pharynx,  or  by  tumours,  form  ed  outwardly, 
and  of  sufficient  size  to  compress  the  windpipe,  but  not 
admitting  of  immediate  removal,  is  an  equal  reason  for 
operating  more  or  less  expeditiously,  according  to  the 
s>  mptoms.  Mr.  B.  Bell  mentions  two  instances  of  6uf- 
focation  from  bodies  falling  into  the  pharynx.  Respira- 
tion was  only  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  ;  but  the  eases 
were  equally  fatal,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of 
all  the  usual  means.  This  author  thinks,  that  broncho- 
tomy would  have  been  attended  with  complete  success, 
if  it  had  been  performed  in  time.  The  operation  should 
also  be  done,  when  the  trachea  is  dangerously  com- 
pressed by  tumours.  The  author  of  the  article  Brim- 
chotomie,  in  VEncycloptdie  MHhodique,  says,  (hat 
about  twenty  years  ago  he  opened  a  man.  who  had  died 
of  an  emphysema,  which  came  on  instantaneously.  ii0 
had  had,  for  a  long  while,  a  bronchocele,  which  was  of 
an  enormous  magnitude  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
The  cavity  of  the  trachea  was  so  obliterated,  that  there 
was  scarcely  room  enough  to  admit  the  thickness  of  a 
small  piece  of  money.  Doubtless,  bronchotomy,  per- 
formed before  the  emphysema  made  its  appearance, 
might  have  prolonged  this  man's  days. 

In  cases  of  tliis  last  description,  Desault  would  have 
advised  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into 
the  trachea  from  the  nose,  in  order  to  facilitate  respira- 
tion. This  practice,  I  believe,  has  not  hitherto  been 
attempted  by  English  surgeons.— (See  (Euvres  Ckr. 
de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  236,  &c.) 

Habicot  successfully  performed  this  operation  on  a 
lad  fourteen  years  old,  who,  having  heard  that  gold, 
when  swallowed,  did  no  harm,  attempted  to  swallow 
nine  pistoles,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to 
hide  them  from  thieves.  The  packet,  which  was  very 
large,  could  not  pass  the  narrow  part  of  the  pharynx ; 
and  here  it  iodged,  so  that  it  could  neither  be  extracted 
nor  forced  down  into  the  stomach.  The  boy  was  on 
the  point  of  being  suffocated  by  the  pressure  which  the 
foreign  body  made  on  the  trachea ;  and  his  neck  and 
face  were  so  swollen  and  black,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  known.  Habicot,  to  whose  house  the  patient  was 
brought,  attempted  in  vain,  by  different  means,  to  dis- 
lodge the  foreign  body.  At  length,  perceiving  the  pa- 
tient in  evident  danger  of  being  suffocated,  he  resolved 
to  perform  bronchotomy.  This  operation  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  the  swelling  and  lividity  of  the  face  and  neck 
disappeared.  Habicot  pushed  the  pieces  of  gold  down 
into  the  stomach  with  a  leaden  probe,  and  the  pistoles 
were,  at  different  times,  discharged  from  the  anus,  eight 
or  ten  days  afterward.  The  wound  of  the  trachea  soon 
healed. — (See  Mrnn.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  tomt  12, 
p.  243,  (dit.  in\1mo.) 

In  such  a  case  Desault  would  have  introduced  an 
elastic  gum  catheter  into  the  larynx,  instead  of  perform- 
ing bronchotomy,  which  could  not  answer,  were  the 
foreign  body  low  down. — (See  (Euvres  Chirurg.  de  De- 
sault, t.  2,  p.  247.) 

3.  Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  may  render  it  neces- 
sary to  practise  bronchotomy.  Here  I  ought  rather  to 
say,  perhaps,  laryngotomy,  which  by  several  modern 
surgeons  is  deemed  most  applicable.— (Desault ;  €. 
Bell,  Surg.  Obs.  part  1,  p.  47,  <S-c.) 

Louis,  in  an  excellent  memoir  on  extraneous  sub- 
stances in  the  trachea,  has  proved,  more  convincingly 
than  all  other  preceding  writers,  the  necessity  of  the  ope- 
ration in  circumstances  of  this  kind.  The  following 
case  fell  under  his  observation. 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  March,  1759,  a  little  girl,  seven 
years  of  age,  playing  with  some  dried  kidney-beans, 
threw  one  into  her  mouth  and  thought  she  had  sv/al 
lowed  it.  She  was  immediately  attacked  with  a  diffi 
culty  of  breathing  and  a  severe  convulsive  cough. 
The  little  girl  said  she  had  swallowed  a  bean,  and 
such  assis'ance  as  was  thought  proper  was  given  her 
Want  of  success  was  the  cause  of  several  surgeons 
being  successively  sent  for,  who  vainly  employed  the 
different  means  prescribed  by  art  for  extracting  foreign 
bodies  from  the  oesophagus,  or  forcing  them  into  the 
stomach.  A  fine  sponge  cautiously  fastened  to  theend 
of  a  whalebone  probang,  was  repeatedly  introduced 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  oesophagus.  The  little 
girl,  who  made  a  sigrr  with  her  finger,  that  the  foreign 
body  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  thought 
that  she  felt  some  relief  when  the  sponge  was  conveyed 
below  the  place  which  she  pointed  out.  She  had  every 
now  and  then  a  violent  cough,  the  efforts  attending 
which  produced  convulsions  in  all  her  limbs.    Degluti- 
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Hon  was  unobstructed;  and  warm  water  and  oil  of 

i  swallowed  without  difficulty. 

Two  Whole  'lavs  hiid  been  passed  in  sufferings,  when 

■mi  called  In  Louia.    The  little  girl,  with  al 

fortitude  and  sense,  was  several  times  held 

inns  read;  to  die  of  suffocation.   Louis, 

ire  of  What  had  happened,  came  into  the  room 

where  the  patient  wis.    She  was  sitting  up  in  her 

bed,  suffering  no  other  symptom  than  a  very  great 

difficult)  "i  breathing.    Louis  Inquired  where  she  felt 

d   ihe  made  such  a  sign  in  reply,  as  led  no 

doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  accident,    bhe  put 

the  Index   linger  Of  her  left  hand  on  the  trachea,  be- 

laryiu  and  iter n.    The  fruitless  attempts 

which  had  been  made  m  the  ojeopnagna  with  a  view 
of  dislodging   the   foreign   body;  the  nature  and  the 
smallness  of  tins  IhmIv,  which  was  not  such  as  would 
be  Mopped  in  the  passage  lor  the  food  ;  and  the  facility 
ofswallowlng,  were  negative  proofs  that  the  bean  was 
not  in  the  oesophagus.    Respiration  was  the  only  func- 
tion disturbed  ,  II  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  a 
rattling  In  the  throat.    The  little  girl  expectorated  a 
frothy   fluid,  and  she  pointed  out  so  accurately  the 
,.,  ni  where  the  object  producing  all  her  suf- 
.-.  .is  situated,  that  Louis  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
rmis, from  this  single  inspection,  that 
the  bean  was  In  the  windpipe,  and  that  there  was  only 
our  wa)  of  saving  the  child's  life,  which  was  to  make 
an  incision,  H.r  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  foreign 
bod)      lie  apprized  them,  that  the  operation  was  neither 
difficult  nor  dangerous,  that  it  had  succeeded  as  often 
U  it  had  Seen  practised,  and  that  the  very  pressing 
danger  of  the  case  only  just  allowed  time  to  take  the 
opinion  of  some  other  well-informed  surgeons,  respect- 
Indispensable  necessity  Air  such  an  operation. 
Louis  though!  this  precaution   necessary  in  order  to 
acquire  the  confidence  of  the  parents,  and  to  shelter 
himself  from  all  reproach  In  case  the  event  of  the  case 
should  not  correspond  with  his  hopes.    Louis  went 
to  prepare  all  the  requisites  for  bronchotomy, 
and  in  two  hours  he  was  Informed  the  surgeons  who 
onsulled   watted   lor  htm.     After  Louis  went 
the  child  had  become  quiet,  and  was  now  lying 
Bp,     The  Opinion   he  had  delivered  had 

l ii  in  explained  by  the  friends  and  attendants,  and 

n  discussed  before  his  return.    They  who  had 

i n  rendering  their  assistance,  on  the  supposition  that 

the  foreign  l"*ly  was  in  l tie  oesophagus,  evinced  sur- 
prise ai  the  proposal  of  extracting  hy  an  operation  a 
substance,  the  presence  of  which  in  any  part  of  this 
rube  was  nut  obvious.    Louis  explained  ins  advice  in 
regard  to  bronchotomy,  and  did  noi  expect  a  doubt  to 
|i  against  so  positive  a  fact.    It  was  objected, 
that  a  substance  as  large  as  a  bean  could  not  insinuate 
ito  Ihe  trachea.     He  brought  every  one  into 
Ins  sentiment  by  a  short  explanation  of  cases  of  this 
son  with  which  he  himself  was  acquainted.    The  lit- 
tle girl  was  examined;  she  was  better  than  when 
\  her  before,  and  a  very  palpable  emphysema 
was  seen  aliovc  the  clavicle  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
a  symptom  Which  did  not  exist  two  hours  previously, 
'fins  swelling  made  Louis  conclude,  that  the  urgency 
for  the  operation  was  sail  greater.    The  friends,  whose 
confidence  had  been  shaken  by  the  opposition  he  had 
experienced  In  bringing  about  unanimity,  were  in  the 
greatest  embarrassment  when  they  were  told,  that  the 
child  might  die  of  an  operation  which  he  had  repre- 
sented us  only  a  simple  incision  free  from  all  danger. 
LoulS  was  repeatedly  asked,   if  he  would  be  respon- 
the  child's  life  during  the  operation,  and  he  in 
vain  replied,  that  if  there  were  any  thing  Do  fear  dur- 
ing the  operation,  it  would  be  from  the  accident  itself 
and  not  from  the  assistance  rendered.    This  distinc- 
II  not  perceived,  and  Louis  withdrew,  at  the 
same  tune  refusing  his  consent  to  the  exhibition  of  two 
■i  emetic  tartar,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
rid  might  be  dangerous.    The  medicine  was 
i   the  night:  the  Child  was  fatigued  with  its 
operation  and  quite  unbeneflted.    On  Tuesday  morn- 

s  found  the  little  girl  very  quiet,  and  tiiey  who 
had  pud  their  visits  earlier,  found  her  wonderfully 
wall.  The  respiration,  however,  continued  to  be  still 
attended  with  a  rattling  noise,  winch  Louis  had  ob- 
served in  the  evening  wtien  the  breathing  was  much 
more  laborious.  The  child  was  nearly  suffocated  seve- 
ral tunes  in  the  course  of  the  clay,  and  died  in  the 
e-eiinij;,  three  days  after  the  accident 


Bordenave,  who  had  seen  the  patient,  informed  Louis 
of  the  child's  death  on  Friday.  The  body  was  opened 
before  a  numerous  assembly  of  persons  After  mak- 
ing a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  and  fat 
along  the  trachea,  between  the  sterno-hyoidei  muscles, 
Bordenave  slit  open  the  trachea,  cutting  three  of  its 
cartilages.  At  this  instant  every  one  could  see  the 
bean,  and  Louis  took  it  out  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps. 
It  was  manifest,  from  the  ease  with  which  this  foreign 
body  was  extracted,  that  the  operation  would  have 
had  on  the  living  subject  the  most  salutary  effect.  The 
relations  had  to  regret  having  sacrificed  a  child  which 
was  dear  to  them  to  an  irresolution  and  a  timidity  xvhieb. 
the  most  persuasive  arguments  could  not  remove.— 
(Mem.  de  I' Acad.  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  1. 12,  p.  293,  ire. 
edit,  in  \2mo.) 

This  case  strikingly  illustrates  the  symptoms  which 
result  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tra- 
chea, and  shows  the  only  surgical  proceeding  which  can 
be  of  use.  But  among  the  phenomena  apparently  dif- 
ficult of  explanation,  is  the  calm  which  at  intervals 
followed  the  afflicting  cough.— (See  Dr.  Hunt's  Case 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  27.)  Anatomy,  how- 
ever, has  dispelled  much  of  the  doubt  of  this  matter. 
It  is  known,  that  the  whole  canal  of  the  trachea  is 
much  less  sensible  than  the  rima  glottidis.  A  foreign 
body,  like  a  bean,  may  remain  a  certain  time  in  that 
canal  without  much  inconvenience,  the  passage  being 
only  somewhat  obstructed,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  substance.  It  may  even  remain  several  days, 
months,  or  years,  without  producing  any  symptom  of 
its  presence,  except  a  trivial  sensation  of  obstruction, 
and  this  is  what  happens  when  the  body  lodges  in  one 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  Facts  of  this  kind  are 
to  be  found  in  Tulpius,  Bartholine,  and  many  other  ob- 
servers. But  when  the  extraneous  substance  quits  its 
situation  and  is  carried  into  the  trachea,  the  irritation 
which  it  produces  there,  and  particularly  about  the 
larynx,  occasions  coughing  ;  and  if,  in  the  fits,  the  fo- 
reign body  should  become  fixed  between  the  lips  of  the 
glottis,  it  may  cause  instantaneous  death,  as  probably 
has  happened  in  many  of  the  cases  of  suffocation  from 
extraneous  substances. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  which  deserves 
more  attention,  as  it  confirms  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body  in  the  trachea,  is  the  emphysema  which  appeared 
about  the  clavicle  towards  the  termination  of  the  case. 
Louis  did  not  believe  that  any  of  the  persons  who  saw 
the  patient  could  entertain  a  just  idea  of  the  origin  of 
this  symptom.  The  supposition  that  the  obstruction 
which  the  foreign  body  caused,  for  two  days,  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  air,  might  have  occasioned  a 
forcible  distention  of  the  trachea,  and  a  rupture  of  the 
membrane  which  connects  together  the  cartilaginous 
rings  of  this  tube,  was  dispelled  by  the  examination 
after  death.  The  windy  tumour  had  not  originated  in 
the  circumference  of  the  trachea ;  here  its  limits  were 
only  seen.  The  very  substance  of  the  lungs  and  the 
mediastinum  xvere  emphysematous.  The  air  confined 
by  the  foreign  body  had  ruptured  the  air-cells  during  the 
violent  fits  of  couching,  and  thus  insinuated  itself  into 
the  interlobular  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs.  Thence 
it  had  passed  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs  ; 
and  afterward  into  that  connecting  the  pleura  pul- 
monalis  with  the  outer  surface  of  these  organs ;  and 
by  the  communication  of  these  cells  with  each  other, 
it  had  produced  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  cellular 
substance  between  the  two  layers  of  the  mediastinum. 
The  emphysema,  in  its  progress,  at  length  made  its  ap- 
pearance above  the  clavicles.  The  swelling  of  the 
lungs  and  the  circumjacent  parts,  in  consequence  of 
the  insinuation  of  air  into  the  cellular  substance, 
is  a  manifest  cause  of  suffocation.  The  tumefaction 
appears  to  be  so  natural  an  effect  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  trachea,  that  one  can  hardly  believe 
it  is  not  an  essential  symptom,  though  before  Louis  no 
author  had  made  mention  of  it. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea,  however,  do  not  always 
cause  death  so  suddenly,  which  may  be  owing  to  their 
smallness,  their  smoothness,  or  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  fixed.  An  example  is  related  in  the  Ephemer. 
Cur.  Natures,  Decad.  2.  Ann.  13.  As  a  monk  was 
swallowing  a  cherry,  the  stone  of  the  fruit  passed  into 
the  trachea.  A  violent  cough  and  excessive  efforts,  as 
it  xvere,  to  vomit,  were  the  first  symptoms  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  of  these  the  patient  thought  he  should  havo 
died.    A  sleep  of  some  hours  followed  this  terrible 
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agitation,  and  the  patient  afterward  ff.d  not  feci  the 
least  inconvenience  during  a  whole  year.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  he  was  attacked  by  a  cough  attended  with 
fever.  These  symptoms  became  worse  and  worse 
every  day.  At  length  the  patient  evacuated  a  stone  as 
large  as  a  nutmeg.  It  was  externally  composed  of 
tartareous  matter,  to  which  the  cherry-stone  had 
served  as  a  nucleus.  A  copious  purulent  expecto- 
ration followed  the  discharge  of  the  foreign  body,  and 
'he  patient  died  consumptive  some  time  afterward 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  body  being  opened ;  but 
from  the  symptoms,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  an  abscess  must  have  arisen  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  from  the  presence  of  the  foreign  body.  That 
foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea,  even  when  they  do  not 
induce  pressing  symptoms  of  suffocation,  may  ulti- 
mately kill  the  patient  by  inducing  disease  of  the  lungs, 
is  proved  by  several  cases  on  record,  and  particularly 
by  one  which  occurred  to  Desault :  a  cherry-stone  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  ;  the  pa- 
tient would  not  consent  10  an  operation,  and  died  in 
two  vears  cCune  phthisie  laryngi. — (See  (Euvres  Ckir. 
de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  25S.) 

Some  valuable  observations  confirming  the  neces- 
sity of  an  early  recourse  to  bronchotomy,  in  cases 
where  foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  trachea,  have 
been  published  by  Pelletan.  In  one  case,  in  which  a 
bean  had  fallen  into  a  child's  trachea,  and  in  which  the 
most  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation  had  prevailed  for 
four  days,  and  convulsions  during  the  last  thirty-six 
hours  of  this  space  of  time.  Pelletan  performed  the 
operation,  which  a  timid  practitioner,  under  whose  ma- 
nagement the  patient  was  first  placed,  had  neglected 
to  do  at  an  earlier  period.  Upon  the  incision  being 
made  into  the  trachea,  the  bean  was  immediately 
thrown  out  to  the  distance  of  two  feet,  and  the  child 
for  a  time  was  relieved.  The  little  boy  was  so  ex- 
tremely weak,  that  it  was  at  one  time  supposed  lie  was 
dead.  However,  with  some  assistance,  he  gradually 
revived,  even  regained  his  senses,  called  his  parents, 
and  asked  for  such  things  as  he  wanted. 

This  hopeful  state  lasted  eight  or  ten  hours,  after 
which  convulsions  came  on  again,  and  the  child  died 
fourteen  hours  after  the  operation. 

Notwithstanding  the  turgid  appearance  of  all  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  as  detected  after  death,  the 
little  boy  had  yet  received  a  degree  of  relief  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  foreign  body  being  extracted.  Pelletan 
deems  it  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  great  possibility 
of  success  that  would  have  attended  the  operation  had 
it  been  performed  at  an  earlier  period. 

Of  such  success,  Pelletan  gives  us  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1798,  a  child  about  three  years 
old,  was  brought  to  the  Hotei-Dieu,  who,  in  playing 
with  some  French  beans,  and  putting  them  into  its 
mouth,  let  one  of  them  slip  into  the  trachea.  For 
three  days  the  child  was  afflicted  with  a  continued 
cough,  and  sometimes  the  symptoms  of  suffocation 
were  most  pressing.  The  time  had  been  spent  in  ad- 
ministering emetics,  introducing  instruments  into  the 
oesophagus  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  foreign  body 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  inspiring  the  relations  with 
a  pernicious  confidence,  arising  from  the  very  long 
intervals  of  repose  which  the  child  experienced,  during 
which,  however,  a  rattling  in  the  throat  continued,  a 
characteristic  mark  of  the  accident.  Pelletan  imme- 
diately decided  to  perform  the  operation.  The  child 
was  very  fat,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  small  diameter  of  the  trachea  at  this  age,  rendered 
the  exposure  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tube  diffi- 
cult. Pelletan  was  at  this  moment  struck  with  the 
reflection,  that  bronchotomy  should  never  be  attempted 
except  by  men  of  science,  coolness,  and  experience  in 
operations.  The  rings  of  the  trachea,  however,  were 
at  length  cut,  and  there  was  no  sensible  interval  be- 
tween the  incision  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign 
body.  The  bean  had  swelled  considerably  with  the 
moisture.  The  child  seemed  restored  to  life ;  it  spoke 
freely;  it  was  only  troubled  with  coughing,  the  effect 
of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  insinuating  itself  into  the 
trachea,  which  fluid  was  instantly  rejected  again. 
This  event  has  the  appearance  of  convulsions,  and 
may  alarm  those  who  do  not  understand  it ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Pelletan,  it  is  the  guarantee  of  the  patient's 
life,  by  expelling  incessantly  and  without  difficulty, 
whatever  happens  to  get  into  the  trachea.    The  wound 


was  healed  in  twenty  days,  and  the  child's  voice  wu 
not  perceptibly  altered. 

In  another  interesting  case  recorded  by  the  same  wri- 
ter.a  pebble  was  lodged  in  the  windpipe,  and  the  case, 
not  being  understood,  was  treated  for  about  three  weeks 
as  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  At  laslbmn- 
chotomy  was  performed,  and  by  placing  the  child  in  » 
horizontal  position  the  stone  was  soon  di 
through  the  incision.  The  patient  was  immedj 
lieved ;  but  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  of  tin-  Minus, 
and  injury  which  these  organs  had  sustained,  could  ne- 
ver be  cured,  and  the  child  died  phthisical  eight  months 
afterward. 

Pelletan  details  other  cases  in  which  the  foreign  body, 
being  fixed  in  the  trachea,  could  not  be  lbrced  out  by  the 
breath  as  soon  as  the  incision  had  been  made,  but  re- 
quired farther  means  to  disengage  it.  In  one 
Pelletan  made  a  long  cut  in  the  windpipe  of  a  child; 
but  nothing  made  its  appearance.  A  probe,  wrapped 
round  with  some  oiled  linen,  was  then  introduced  seve- 
ral times  up  and  down  the  larynx  without  creating  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness,  and  the  child  continued  to  re- 
spire very  well  through  the  opening  in  the  trachea.  The 
foreign  substance  was  presently  brought  to  the  wound 
and  extracted  :  it  proved  to  be  part  of  the  jaw  ofa  mack- 
erel, with  many  sharp  teeth  in  it.  This  child  soon  ex- 
perienced a  perfect  recovery. 

In  another  instance,  a  young  man  carne  to  the  Hdtcl- 
Dieu,  in  consequence  of  being  afflicted  for  six  weeks 
with  a  severe  cough,  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation.  These  complaints,  on  inquiry, 
were  ascertained  to  arise  from  a  button-mould  having 
fallen  into  the  trachea.  An  opening  was  therefore 
made  in  this  tube ;  but  though  the  button  could  be  fell, 
it  could  not  be  extracted  with  the  finger.  The  cricoid 
cartilage  was  now  divided,  and  the  foreign  body  taken 
out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  larynx.  The  man  reco- 
vered. 

In  one  case  related  by  Pelletan,  a  piece  of  tendon  of 
veal  got  down  the  glottis,  and  gave  rise  to  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  The  foreign  body  was  described 
as  being  so  large  that  this  surgeon  could  not  but  suji- 
pose  that  the  complaints  were  owing  to  its  lodgement 
in  the  oesophagus,  as  it  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  en- 
tering the  glottis.  The  introduction  of  instruments 
down  the  pharynx,  however,  produced  do  relief;  but, 
on  dividing  the  thyroid  cartilage,  Pelletan  passed  his 
finger  within  the  larynx,  and,  without  knowing  it, 
pushed  the  piece  of  tendon  towards  the  glottis,  when, 
with  the  aid  of  a  probang,  it  was  forced  into  flic  pha- 
rynx and  swallowed.  The  patient  experienced  imme- 
diate relief,  and  got  quite  well. — (Chnique  Chir.  1. 1.) 

With  respect  to  bronchotomy  or  laryngotomy,  for 
cases  in  which  extraneous  substances  are  supposed  to 
be  lodged  in  the  trachea,  one  important  caution  seems 
necessary,  viz.  whenever  the  foreign  body  is  above  a 
certain  size,  a  probang  should  be  passed  down  the  oeso- 
phagus before  the  windpipe  is  opened,  for  very  simi- 
lar symptoms  to  those  which  proceed  from  extraneous 
substances  in  the  trachea  may  be  caused  by  the  lodge- 
ment of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus.  In  fact, 
bronchotomy  has  actually  been  performed,  while  tho 
extraneous  substance  was  in  the  oesophagus,  from 
which  lust  situation  no  attempt  was  made  to  displace 
it,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life.— (See  (Euvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  t.  2,  p.  261.)  Examples  in  which  various  ex- 
traneous bodies  have  been  successfully  extracted  by 
means  of  bronchotomy,  are  recorded  by  Engel.— (Send- 
schreiben  an  Schmid,  $-c.  Augsv.  1750;  Gv 
Journ.  de  Mid.  vol.  12,  7).  44;  Hcister,  WahrneknttUlr 
gen,  b.\,  p.  1026;  Weadt.  Hist.  Tracheotomia,i-e., 
Urastisl.  1774.  Dr.  Hunt,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans  vol 
12,  ire.) 

4.  Bronchotomy  has  been  proposed  in  cases  in  which 
the  tongue  is  so  enlarged  as  totally  to  shut  up  the  pas- 
sage through  the  fauces  Richter  mentions  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  became  four  times 
larger  than  in  the  natural  state.  Valescus  had  made 
the  same  observation  :  "  Ego  aliquando  vidi  ita  magni- 
Jicatam  hnguam  propter  humores,  ad  ejus  substantiam 
vententes,  et  ipsam  imbibentes,  quod  quasi  totum  os 
replebat,  et  aliquando  ex  ore  exibat."—(Lib.  2,  cap.  66.) 
Such  prodigious  swellings  of  the  tongue  are  said  some- 
times to  occur  in  malignant  fevers  and  the  srnall-pox. 
They  are  also  sometimes  quite  accidental,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  cases  which  happen  from  the  stings  of  in- 
sects, or  the  unskilful  employment  of  mercury.    Mr 
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B.  Ball  frm  an  example  Ol  the  latter  sort.    He  says, 

that  the  petleni  had  taken  In  a  very  -short  time  so  large 

;    ..I  mercury,  thai  the  part  became  alarmingly 

n.i  few  hours,  and,  i  hough  all  the  usual  reme- 

none  had  the  least  affect.    Broncho- 

ed  till  the  patlenl  was  nearly  suffoca- 

ue  was  restored  as  soon  as  an  opening  was 

made  In  the  trachea,    a i  have  objected  to  this  prac- 

tice,  alleging  that  scanl  \  big  the  tongue  Will  bring  relief 
in  time.    (Encyc'opeiii    Mithodwue :  aortic  Chwur- 
Halle's  observations  on 
mug  of  the  tongue,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  ol  rellei  ins  it,  seem  to  confirm  the  latter  senti- 
ment.— (M<  m.  de  PAead.  it  Ckirurgu,  t. 14,  p.  408,  Src. 
l2mo.) 

,.  preceding  description,  Desault  would 
have  advised  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  cathe- 
ter iroin  the  nose  Into  the  trachea,  in  order  to  enable 
the  patient  to  breathe,  until  the  swelling  of  the  tongue 
bad  s,ii  *  I.  times  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2, 

p.  M6J 

5.  conchotomy  has  been  recommended  when  both 

i  are  so  enlarged  as  very  dangerously  to  mi- 

plratton.    Here  the  inflammatory  swelling  is 

ui  ;  iins  commonly  soon  suppurates,  and  the 

oua  bursting  of  the  tumour,  or  the  opening  of 

nms,  generally  removes  all  neces- 

0  extreme  a  measure.  Hut  even  in  acute  in- 
ti.i  i  inicit  ii  ii  i  .inii  great  enlargement  of  the  palate,  tonsils, 

aded  with  imminent  danger  of  suffocation,  the 

tias  bnri  sometimes  deemed  necessary,  as  the 

.i  Atom  Flajanl  in  the  preceding  columns  are 
to  prove.    The  disease,  however,  which  I 

b  particularly  to  specify,  as  sometimes  render- 
ing bronchot j  indispensable,  is  a  chronic  enlarge- 
ment ol  the  tonsils,  the  case  mentioned  in  the  article 
Prom  the  remarks  on  the  disease,  however, 
it  will  be  seen  thai  more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tonsils  than  from  the  operation  now  in 
question.  Besides,  before  the  glands  are  so  large  as  to 
threaten  suffocation,  they  should  be  cut  away  in  pre- 

to  performing  brouchotomy,  which  might  re- 
lieve the  urgency,  but  could  not  remove  the  cause  of 
the  difficult;  of  breathing.  In  general,  there  is  no  ur- 
gent dangerof  suffocation  nil  the  swelling  Is  such  as  not 
only  to  shut  up  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  mouth, 
but  also  the  po  igs  of  the  nostrils,  which 

Is  exceedingl)  rare.    In  cases  of  obstructed  respiration 

fr enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  I leaault  preferred  'he 

introduci of  (he  elastic  catheter  from  the  nose  into 

n\.  to  the  operation  of  brouchotomy.  It  is  not 
common  Ibr  a  polypus  to  make  this  operation  neces- 

Bosrhaave,  however,  mentions  a  case,  in  which 
the  patlenl  was  suffocated  ;is  the  surgeon  was  going 
to  extirpate  a  tumour  of  this  kind:  no  doubt  this  pa- 
i  ;  been  saved  if  bronchotomy  had  been 
previous!}  performed.  Polypi  growing  In  the  larynx 
itself  are  \er\  rare,  but  examples  are  recorded;  and  if 
such  tumours  happen  to  obstruct  the  glottis  the  pa- 
iicuis  are  Instantl]  suflocatid.  Borne  instances  of  this 
kind  are  related  by  Hichat.  The  only  mode  of  getting 
SI  BUoh  swellings  so  as  to  extirpate  them,  is  by  per- 
forming bronchotomy.— {See  (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 

6,  Lastly,  bronchotomy  has  been  recommended  to 

I"'  dl on  persons  recenth  suffocated  or  drowned. 

Detharding  is  the  Brat  author  who  has  treated  of  the 
neeesalt]  of  tins  operation  In  the  latter  case,  in  a  letter 

ied  to  Bcliroeck,  entitled  DeMethodo  svbvmi- 
yngotimiam.    Holler  approves 

ol  the   practice,  provided  the  mUOOUB  secretion  with 

which  the  lungs  are  loaded  should  require  to  be  dis- 
n  this  manner.    Detharding  maintains  thai 

drow  ned  persons  have  no  water  in  their  chests  or  air- 

01  the  lungs,  and  that  the\  perish  guflbcated 
f>r  v\ant  of  air  and  respiration,  and  that  while  the 
person  la  underwater  the  epiglottis  applies  itself  so 

s,  tbat  not  one  drop  of  water  can 
But  these  assertions  are  quite  contrary  to  nu- 
merous experiments  made  by  I.ouis,  who  drowned  ani- 
mals in  coloured  Buids,  and  proved  that  such  as  are 
droll  ned  inspire  water,  with  which  the  air-vessels  and 
cells  are  quite  i.  llao  opened  men  who  had 

perished  under  water,  bui  m  them  lie  never  found  the 
epiglottis  applied  to  the  glottis  in  the  manner  described 
by  Detharding  ;  indeed,  anatomy  proves  the  impossi- 
bility of  lis  being  so.     Dotharding's  theories  were 


wrong,  and,  as  he  did  not  use  any  power  to  distend  the 
lungs  with  air,  his  mere  practice  of  bronchotomy  must 
have  been  useless.  When  there  is  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  cells  of  the  lungs  and  the  atmosphere, 
the  air  will  not  expand  these  organs  if  the  inspiratory 
muscles  can  no  longer  act.  Hence,  after  opening  the 
trachea  and  letting  as  much  water  run  out  of  this  tube 
as  possible,  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bellows  should  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  air  blown  into  the  lungs. 

Detharding  was  right  in  his  opinion,  that  drowning 
is  a  species  of  suffocation,  and  that  the  privation  ot 
oxygen  gas  is  the  cause  of  death.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  introducing  air  into  the  lungs  as  speedily  as  possible, 
whenever  animation  has  not  been  so  long  suspended 
that  every  hope  of  restoration  is  over.  Indeed,  it  is 
protier  to  distend  the  lungs  with  air  in  all  cases  in 
which  animation  has  been  recently  suspended  by  sui- 
focation,  immersion  under  water,  or  by  noxious  va- 
pours and  gases.  This  measure  is  highly  proper,  m 
conjunction  with  electricity  or  galvanism;  the  com- 
munication of  warmth  to  the  body  ;  the  application  of 
stron"  volatiles  to  the  nostrils  ;  rubbing  the  body  with 
warm  flannels ;  and  the  injection  of  warm  wine  or 
brandy  and  water  into  the  stomach  through  a  hollow 
bougie.  However,  tobacco  clysters,  which  have  had 
the  sanction  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  should  be 
reprobated,  as  the  qualities  of  this  plant  are  peculiarly 
destructive  of  the  vital  principle,  and  not  simply  sti- 
mulating, lam  sorry  to  find  this  last  means  com- 
mended "by  so  respectable  a  surgeon  as  Baron  Larrey, 
who  joins  the  rest  of  the  French  surgeons  in  condemn- 
ing electricity  and  bronchotomy.  He  speaks  in  favour 
of  opening  the  jugular  vein,  exposing  the  body  to  the 
fire,  friction,  &c.  On  dissecting  the  bodies  of  some 
drowned  persons,  Larrey  found,  as  Louis  had  done  long 
since,  that  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  were  filled  with 
water  instead  of  air,  and  that  the  epiglottis  was  raised 
and  applied  to  the  os  hyoides  —  (See  Memoiresde  Chir 
Militaire,  t.  l,p.  83—85. 

There  are  many  modern  practitioners  who  consider 
bronchotomy  needless  in  cases  of  suspended  animation, 
because  it  is  contended,  that,  as  the  patient  is  always 
destitute  of  sensation,  a  tube  may  easily  be  passed  into 
the  trachea  from  the  nose  or  mouth,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflating  the  lungs.  Either  the  curved  pipe  of  a 
pair  of  bellows  may  be  introduced  into  the  glottis 
through  the  mouth,  or  an  elastic  gum  catheter  may  be 
passed  into  the  trachea  from  the  nose.  "  On  peut 
mettre  ce  moyen  d  execution  (says  Pelletan)  chei  it s 
asphil  Us,  ou  Irs  cnfiins  nouveattx  lies,  qui  ne  respi- 
rent  pas ;  parceque,  dans  ccs  dijferens  cas  non  seule- 
iiicnt,  il  n'y  a  pas  d' inflammation,  utais  mime  toute  sen- 
sibilite  est  suspending  ct  la  canvle  est  commode  pour 
stinfflcr  de  I'air  dans  les  poumons,  en  mime  temps 
qu'elle  pent  causer  une  irritation  salutaire.  M.  liau- 
dclnqiie,  mon  cilibre  confrere,  m'a  temoigne  se  servir 
kabituellement,  tt  uvec  succis  de  ce  moyen  pour  appeler 
a  la  vie  les  vouveaux  nes  dont  la  respiration  ne  s'cta- 
b!ilpas."—(Cii)tique  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  29.)  Desault  like- 
wise conceived,  that  the  lungs  might  be  easily  inflated 
without  performing  bronchotomy. — (QLuvres  Chir.t. 
2,  p.  339.)  Mr.  A.  Burns  adopts  the  same  sentiment. — 
(Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  384.) 
My  own  individual  opinion  upon  this  subject  is,  thai  if 
a  surgeon  knows  that  he  can  inflate  the  lungs  as  com- 
pletely and  expeditiously  without  performing  broncho- 
tomy, as  he  can  by  making  an  incision  in  the  trachea, 
he  is  right  in  dispensing  with  the  latter  opsration.  But 
in  the  generality  of  cases  of  suspended  animation  (that 
of  new-born  infants  excepted,  where  bronchotomy 
would  be  an  objectionable  undertaking),  I  much  doubt 
whether  in  actual  practice  bronchotomy  will  not  bo 
found  the  best  and  most  speedy  means  of  enabling  the 
surgeon  to  distend  the  lungs  with  air.  If  you  follow 
Desault's  suggestion,  I  contend  that  you  are  likely  to 
be  some  minutes  longer  in  getting  the  elastic  catheter 
from  the  right  nostril  into  the  larynx,  than  you  would 
be  in  cutting  into  the  trachea  and  introducing  into  the 
incision  the  muzzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  Supposing 
the  elastic  catheter  introduced,  will  you  now  be  able  to 
distend  the  lungs  with  air  in  an  adequate  degree,  an 
object  of  the  highest  moment  ?  A  pair  of  bellows  seems 
to  me  almost  essential  to  this  purpose.  1  shall  say  no- 
thing on  the  probability  of  many  practitioners  coming 
to  the  patient  unprovided  with  the  requisite  sort  of  tube. 

If  a  pair  of  bellows  with  a  curved  pipe  be  employed, 
many  surgeons  would  be  a  considerable  time  in  getting 
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the  nozzle  into  the  glottis  ■  and.  in  the  mean  while, 
every  spark  of  life  might  be  extinguished.  On  the 
other  hand,  bronchotomy  (performed  by  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary care  and  skill)  is  an  operation  free  from  danger. 
It  may  he  executed  with  a  penknife  if  no  better  instru- 
ment be  at  hand  ;  and  when  the  incision  has  been 
made,  a  pair  of  common  bellows  will  suffice  for  the  in- 
flation of  the  lungs.  Did  I  conceive  that  bronchotomy 
were  a  perilous  operation ;  that  the  lungs  could  be 
effectually  distended  without  the  employment  of  bel- 
lows ;  that  the  object  could  generally  be  accomplished 
as  expeditiously  without  cutting  into  the  trachea  ;  1 
should  be  as  ready  to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  this 
last  proceeding  as  any  contemporary  writer.  Greatly, 
however,  as  I  respect  most  of  the  authors  who  differ 
from  me  on  this  point,  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  pre- 
vent me  from  subscribing  to  their  sentiment.  Desault, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  doctrine, 
concerning  the  inutility  of  bronchotomy,  it  is  also  to  be 
observed,  spoke  only  from  theory,  and  not  actual  prac- 
tice, in  these  cases. 

With  respect  to  the  performance  of  the  operation,  no 
preparation  is  necessary,  as  delay  only  increases  the 
danger.  The  patient  being  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  or, 
what  is  better,  laid  on  a  bed,  with  his  head  hanging 
backwards,  an  incision  is  to  be  made,  which  is  to  begin 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  to  be  continued  down- 
wards about  two  inches,  along  the  space  between  the 
sterno-thyroidei  muscles.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  cut  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  lest  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  bleeding  be  occasioned ;  and,  as 
the  lell  subclavian  vein  lies  a  little  below  the  upper 
part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  the  incision 
should  never  extend  so  low  as  this  point.  The  knife 
must  not  be  carried  either  to  the  right  or  left,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  injuring  the  large  blood- 
vessels situated  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea.  The  inci- 
sion in  the  integuments  having  been  made,  the  sterno- 
thyroidei  muscles  are  to  be  pushed  a  little  towards  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  bring  the  trachea  fairly  into 
view.  Many  authors  recommend  the  point  of  the  knife 
to  be  then  introduced  between  the  third  and  fourth 
cartilage  of  the  trachea,  and  the  opening  to  be  enlarged 
transversely.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  an  opening 
may  be  safely  made,  large  enough  to  allow  a  small 
cannula  to  be  introduced.  It  is  safer,  however,  in  all 
cases,  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the  perpendicular  di- 
rection, by  cutting  from  within  outwards.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  avoiding  a  wound  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
trachea,  the  only  reason  assigned  for  cutting  the  mem- 
brane between  them,  in  a  transverse  direction  ;  while 
a  sufficiently  large  opening  cannot  thus  be  safely  ob- 
tained, in  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  introduce 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  in  order  to  inflate  the 
lungs.  In  short,  it  is  safer  and  better  in  every  in- 
stance, to  make  the  wound  in  the  trachea  in  a  perpen- 
dicular manner. 

I  have  stated,  that  bronchotomy  may  be  performed 
by  a  man  of  ordinary  skill  without  hazard.  It  is  far 
otherwise  with  a  careless  practitioner.  We  read  in 
Desault's  work,  that  in  one  instance  the  carotid  artery 
was  wounded.  The  following  cautions,  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Burns,  seem  entitled  to  notice.  "  The  arteria  in- 
nominata  is  in  risk  in  some  subjects.  I  have  seen  it 
mounting  so  high  on  the  forepart  of  the  trachea,  as  to 
reach  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Even  the 
right  carotid  artery  is  not  always  safe.  I  arn  in  pos- 
session of  a  cast,  taken  from  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  which  shows  the  right  carotid  artery  crossing  the 
trachea  in  an  oblique  direction.  In  this  subject,  that 
vessel  did  not  reach  the  lateral  part  of  the  trachea  till 
It  had  ascended  two  inches  and  a  quarter  above  the 
top  of  the  sternum. 

Where  both  carotid  arteries  originate  from  the  ar- 
teria innominata,  there  is  considerable  danger  in  per- 
forming the  operation  of  tracheotomy  ;  for  in  such 
cases,  the  led  carotid  crosses  the  trachea  pretty  high 
in  the  neck.  Professor  Scarpa  has  seen  a  specimen  of 
this  distribution  in  a  male  subject,  and  I  have  met  with 
five. 

These  varieties  in  the  course  of  the  arteries  are 
worthy  of  being  known  and  remembered ;  they  will 
teach  the  operator  to  he  on  his  guard,  since  he  can 
never,  d  priori,  ascertain  the  arrangement  of  the  ves- 
sels with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  will  impress  on 
his  mind  the  impropriety  of  using  the  knife  farther 
than  merely  to  divide  the  integuments  and  fasciae.    If 


he  then  clear  the  trachea  with  the  fingers,  hr  wtll 
never  injure  any  of  the  large  arteries.  W  ben  with  thl 
finger  he  has  fairly  brought  the  trachea  into  view,  III 
ought  to  examine  carefully,  whether  any  of  the  large 
arteries  lie  in  front  of  it ;  and  if  he  find  one,  he  ought 
to  depress  it  towards  the  chest,  before  lie  penetrates 
into  the  windpipe. 

In   cutting  into  the  trachea,  the  preferable  plan  it 
to  cut  the  rings  from  below  upwards,  avoiding  injury 
of  the  thyroid  gland."— (See  A.  Burns  on  tin 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  393,  394.) 

As  Mr.  Francis  White,  of  Dublin,  was  performing 
tracheotomy  in  a  case  of  cynanche  laryngea,  "on  Mig- 
rating the  edges  of  the  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  two 
thyroid  veins  were  exposed,  together  with  a  i 
hit  arterial  branch,  the  pulsation  of  which  vvas  quits 
perceptible,  directing  its  course  upwards  towards  the 
cross-slip  of  the  thyroid  gland."  Mr.  White  stales, 
that  the  artery  here  spoken  of  was  the  branch  which 
Mr.  Harrison  in  his  work  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Arteries,  describes  under  the  appropriate  name  of 
middle  thyroid  artery  ;  and  though  looked  upi 
irregular  distribution,  it  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  make 
it  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  be  upon  his  guard—  (See 
Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  563.) 

When  bronchotomy  is  performed  for  the  purpose  of 
inflating  the  lungs,  the  cut  in  the  windpipe  must  be 
made  somewhat  larger  than  when  an  opening  is  re- 
quired merely  to  enable  the  patient  to  breathe  through 
a  small  cannula.  The  larger  size  of  the  pipe  of  the 
bellows  is  the  reason  of  this  circumstance. 

When  a  cannula  is  introduced,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  pass  it  too  far  into  the  wound,  lest  it  injure  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trachea.  This  is  a  cautiou  on 
which  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  dwells  very  strongly, 
and  with  good  reason. 

When  tracheotomy  has  been  performed  in  a  case 
where  mucus  is  secreted  in  such  abundance,  thai  the 
patient  is  threatened  with  suffocation  from  its  accu- 
mulation, and  his  inability  to  cough  it  up,  owing  lo 
the  wound  in  the  windpipe,  Dr.  Cullen  is  an 
for  the  use  of  a  large  cannula  for  the  sake  of  permH 
ting  free  expiration,  the  only  substitute  for  coughing, 
which  the  patient  can  no  longer  effect.— (See  Edin. 
Med.  Journ.  No.  94,  p.  82.) 

Small  as  the  vessels  may  be  which  are  divided  in 
bronchotomy,  they  occasionally  bleed  so  much  as  to 
create  apprehension,  and  even  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  operation.  There  is  a  case  in  Van  Swicten's 
Commentaries  confirming  this  remark.  A  Spanish 
soldier,  aged  twenty-three,  was  in  the  most  argent 
danger  from  an  inflammation  of  his  throat.  It  was 
thought  nothing  could  save  him  except  bronchotomy. 
After  the  longitudinal  cut  in  the  skin,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  muscles,  the  trachea  was  opened  between 
two  of  the  cartilages ;  but  the  blood  insinuated  itself 
into  this  canal,  and  excited  so  violent  a  cough,  that  the 
cannula  could  not  be  kept  in  by  any  means,  though  it 
was  replaced  several  times.  Louis  remarks,  that  in 
this  instance  the  patient's  head  should  have  been  turned 
downwards,  in  order  to  keep  the  blood  from  flowing 
backwards  into  the  trachea.  It  is  asserted,  that  the 
opening  of  this  tube  was  not  always  opposite  the  ex- 
ternal wound,  in  consequence  of  the  convulsive  action 
of  the  muscles,  and  that  the  patient  on  this  account 
could  hardly  breathe.  Hence,  Vigili  was  induced  to 
slit  open  the  trachea,  down  to  the  sixth  cartilaginous 
ring ;  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  inclined  the  pa- 
tient's head  forwards.  The  bleeding  now  ceased,  the 
patient  breathed  with  ease,  and  on  the  second  day 
the  inflammation  was  so  much  better,  that  respira- 
tion went  on  without  the  aid  of  the  opening  in  the 
trachea. 

The  most  simple  and  natural  mode  of  obviating  all 
trouble  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  trachea,  is 
to  tie  any  bleeding  branch  of  the  thyroid  artery  or  vein 
before  the  windpipe  is  opened. 

Sometimes  the  cannula  becomes  obstructed  with 
mucus  or  clots  of  blood.  Such  an  accident  nearlv  suf- 
focated a  patient  at  Edinburgh.  An  ingenious  person 
happening  to  be  at  hand,  suggested  the  introduction  of 
a  second  cannula  into  the  first ;  the  second  one  being 
taken  out  and  cleaned  as  often  as  necessary,  and  then 
replaced. 

The  use  of  the  cannula  must  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  causes  obstructing  respiration  remain.  Thns, 
in  one  very  interesting  case  of  cynanche,  detailed  in  8 
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modern  publication,  the  patient,  thirteen  months  alter 
H  siion,  bad  not  been  able  to  discontinue  the 
tube.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Sown,  vol.  5,  p.  7.)  Tins  ex- 
ample was  attended  in  its  progreM  with  a  singular 
rir.-nmsi.iniT,  viz.  the  expulsion  through  the  cannula 
hi  several  portions  of  calcareous  matter  or  bone.  In 
operated  upon  by  Mr.  P.  White,  the  tube  had 
i,. tii  worn  two  yean;  and  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Mr  Price  ol  Plymouth,  the  instrument  had  been  worn 
ten  years.— (.See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  5fi5, 

Whan  reapiration  is  suspended  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  In  the  trachea,  and  the  extraneous  sub- 
i  make  its  appearance  at  the  opening,  a 
trial  ma\  be  nude  to  discover  us  situation  by  means 
<u  a  bent  probe.  When  II  lies  downwards,  which  it 
hardly  ever  doea,  the  wound  in  the  trachea  may  be 
enlarged  In  this  direction,  and  the  body  extracted  with 
a  pair  of  curved  (brcepe.  The  extraneous  substance  is 
moatl]  forced  out  by  the  air,  as  soon  as  the  incision  in 
the  trachea  is  opened.  When  it  cannot  be  immediately 
found,  some  practitioners  (Heister  and  Raw)  have 
Mo  seeded,  i •>  Keeping  the  lips  of  the  wound  asunder 
with  a  leaden  cannula,  by  which  means  the  force  of 
the  air  iii  expiration  has  in  a  few  hours  expelled  the 
foreign  body. 

lin  imr  gave  the  preference  to  a  curved  cannula  ; 

(ml  since  ins  rime  many  aurgeona  have  chosen  to  use 

n  Instrument,  though  if  it  be  double  the  inner 

inot  beaoeaail)  Introduced  as  that  of  a  straight 

one  ;  and  no  doubl  the  ehief  disadvantage  of  the  latter 

i  proceeded  from  its  having  been  made  of  too 

great  length. 

In  some  Instances,  like  that  referred  to  above,  a  can- 
nula has  been  borne  quietly  in  the  trachea ;  while  in 
others,  il  has  produced  so  much  irritation,  cough,  and 
choking,  as  to  render  its  immediate  removal 
necessary.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  speaking  of  the  obstruc- 
tion ol  fie  glottis  from  the  disease  already  adverted  to 
In  this  article,  observes,  that  when  the  cannula  causes 
Inconvenience,  he  should  advise  a  longitudinal  inci- 
sion, ol  about  hall' an  inch,  in  the  middle  of  the  trachea, 
and  the  removal  of  a  thin  slip  of  the  tube,  which  would 
leave  on  artificial  opeuing  for  respiration,  equal  in  size 
to  the  natural  one.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6, 
i  h<-  same  plan  was  followed  by  Mr.  F.  White, 
and  ii  also  sanctioned  by  .Mr.  Carmichael. — (See  Dub- 
lin Hospital  Reports,  vol.  1,  p.  063,  .Vc.  and  Trans,  of 
:t.  p.  174.)  \\  hen  tins  prac- 
tise is  not  adopted,  Mr. Carmichael  recommends  the 
us,'  hi  ;is  large  ■  cannula  as  can  be  introduced. 

on  the  continent  the  operation  of  laryngotomy, 
w hull  was  first  advised  by  Vicq  il'A/.yr,  and  recom- 
mended t>\  Deaoult,  is  frequently  preferred  to  trache- 
otomy. Tin'  surgeon  makes  an  incision  over  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  punctures  the  cri- 
co-ilnroul  membrane,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  intro- 
iliirrs  a  director  and  sins  the  thyroid  cartilage  up- 
wards. A  single  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane would  suffice  ior  the  introduction  of  a  cannula 
lor  t In-  purpose  of  enabling  the  patient  to  breathe;  but 
lor  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  it  would  be  ncces- 
sarj  also  to  cut  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  fact  that 
extraneous  substances,  when  thej  are  loose,  are  almost 
always  lodged  at  the  upper  pan  of  the  larynx,  proves 
that  laryngotomy,  In  such  cases,  must  commonly  be 
most  advantageous:  and  according  to  Desault,  even 
When  the  foreign  bodies  are  lower  down  m  the  tra- 
chea, they  may  In  general  be  most  easily  extracted  with 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  curved  forceps,  in  this  country 
lar>  njotomy  has  been  less  commonly  practised,  though 
commended  a  few  yean  since  by  Mr.  Coleman,  and 
more  recently  t>\  Mr.  ('.  Hell. 

11  Of  the  ihr.e  situations  (says  Mr.  Lawrence),  in 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  opening,  vi/. 
in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  between  that  and  the  cricoid, 
or  in  the  trachea,  l  consider  the  Oral  as  the  least  eligi- 
ble. BasJdi  s  the  objection  from  the  ossification  of  the 
cartilage,  and  the  danger  of  wounding  or  otherwise 
Injuring  the  chorda'  Vacates,  there  is  the  inconvenience 

in  the  caseofangyrtalaryugea,  arising  from  the  swollen 
and  thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  which  may  ac- 
tuaih  Impede  the  passage  of  the  air.  I  am  not  aware 
ol  in]  objection  to  a  transverse  openin"  between  the 
tin  raid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  The  prominence  of  the 
former  In  the  neck  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  pan  which 
should  be  opened.     \\  helher  bronchotomy  or  lorj  myo- 


tomy ought  to  be  selected,  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  ease  :  in  cases  of  cynanchc,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  inflamed  parts  would  be  an  objection  to 
laryngotomy ;  while  in  examples  of  foreign  bodies 
within  the  glottis  tins  operation  may  generally  be  most 
advisable  for  reasons  already  explained.  It  is  absurd 
to  think  of  confining  one  mode  of  operating  to  differ- 
ent cases." — (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  248.) 
Of  the  operation  performed  in  the  membranous  space 
Mr.  C.  Hell  entertains  a  favourable  opinion.  He  directs 
us  to  slit  up  the  membrane  and  open  the  incision  xvith 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  when  the  patient  will  immedi- 
ately breathe  with  ease.  Here,  says  he,  there  is  no- 
tlung  to  alarm  the  most  timid  operator.  No  great  tur- 
gid veins  are  opened ;  the  cut  is  made  above  the  thyroid 
gland,  and  above  the  anastomosing  branch  of  the  thy- 
roid arteries.  The  part  is  strongly  marked  by  the  pro- 
minence of  the  thyroid  cartilage  above,  and  the  ring 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  below.  "  If  the  occasion  be 
temporary,  a  simple  slit  of  the  membrane  will  be  found 
sufficient.  If  necessary,  a  transverse  cut  will  afford 
any  degree  of  opening.  If  a  round  hole  be  desired,  the 
four  corners  left  by  the  incisions  may  be  snipped  off," 
or  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be  kept  asunder  by 
means  of  the  double  wire  of  a  catheter,  the  middle  part 
of  which  lies  on  the  wound,  while  the  ends  are  bent 
round  the  neck  and  tied  by  a  ligature  behind.  In  Mr. 
V.  Bell's  cases,  less  annoyance  was  caused  by  this 
contrivance  than  by  a  tube 

[Bronchotomy  is  frequently  performed  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  trachea, 
but  seldom  with  any  other  intention.  The  situation 
most  generally  selected  is  between  the  thyroid  and 
cricoid  cartilages.  Sometimes  the  foreign  body  es- 
capes through  the  wound,  or  may  be  extracted  by  the 
forceps  ;  at  other  times,  so  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted 
into  the  lungs,  the  force  of  the  respiration  expels  it 
through  the  mouth.  I  have  known  several  cases  in 
which,  although  the  operation  afforded  immediate  relief 
to  the  respiration,  yet  the  escape  of  the  foreign  body 
did  not  take  place  for  several  hours ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance days  had  elapsed,  when  it  was  coughed  up  with 
great  violence.— Reese.] 

Henin  sur  les  Corps  Etrangers  qui  sont   arretes 
dans  les  premieres  Votes,  et  iju'il  faitt  tirer  par  Inci- 
sion, in  Mem.  de  I'Jicad.  Roy  ale  de  Cliirurgie,  t.  3,  p 
131,  &c.  edit.  ]3mo.     J^ouis,  Memoir e  sur  une  Ques- 
tion Anatomique  relative  a  la  jurisprudence,  oul'on 
itablit   les  principes  pour  distivguer,  a  V inspection 
d'un  corps  tronvi  pendu,  les  signes  du  suicide,  d'avec 
ceux  de  Vassassinat.     Habicol,   Question   Chirurgi- 
cale,  par  laquelle  il  est  demontri  que  le  Chirurgten 
doit  assuriment  pratique/-  V  Operation  de  la  Broncho- 
tomie\  A-c.,V2mo.  Pans  1620.     Louis,  Mimoire  sur 
la  Bronchotomie,  in  Mem.  de  VJicad.  de  Cliirurgie  t. 
12,  edit.  12mo.     Second  Memoir  on  this   subject,  in- 
serted by  the  same  writer  in  the  said  volume.     Be  la 
Rescission  des  Amygdales,  t.  14,  p.  283,  [<$  c.     Precis 
d' Observations  sur  le  (ionfiement  de  la  Langue,H-c 
par  M.  de  la  Malic,  t.  14,  p.  408.     Lescure,  sur  un  por- 
tion d'Amande  de  Noyau  d'Abricot  dans  la  Trachee 
Artire,   t.  14,  p.  427.     Suite  d' Observations  sur  les 
<  orps  Etrangers  dans  la  Trachie  Artire,  t.  14,  p.  432. 
Experiences  sur  les  Cas.  par  M.  Favier.  t.  14,  p.  445. 
De  la  Martiniere,  sur  les  Corps  Etrangers,  'dans  la 
Trachee  Artire,  op.  cit.  t.  5,  ito.     Bcrtrandi,  Traite 
des   Opirations  de   Chirurgie,  p.  402,  tfc.  edit.  1784. 
SabaUer,  de  la  Medecmc  Opiratoire,  torn.  2,  p.  283' 
idit.  1.     (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat   t.  2  p 
236,  Ac.     Pelletan,   Clinique  Chirurgicale,  t.  'l    first 
Memoir.     Cheyne,  Pathology  of  the  Larynx  and  Bron- 
chia, Edin.  1809.     A.  Burns,  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  377-401.     J.  F.  Double,  Traite 
du  Croup  8vo.  Pans,  1811.    Richter's  Anfangsgrunde 
tZWundarzneykunst,  b.  4,  p.  225,  *c,   Gbttingen, 
IHUU.     Lawrence  on   some    affections    of  the    larynx 
which  require,  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  in  Medico- 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  221,  4-c     Baillie,  in  Trans,  of 
a   Society  for  the   Improvement  of  Med.   and   Chir. 
Knowledge,    vol.    3.        Trousscl-Drelincourt,     Corps 
Etrangers  arretis  dans  les  Voics  airiennes,  JVouveau 
Journ.  de  Mid.  par  Beclard,  <$-c.  i.  7,  p.  101.     Philos. 
Trans.  1730,  JVo.  416,  art.  5.    Journal  de  Medecine  t. 
3-  ,  p.  358.     J.  A.  Albers,  Comm.  de  Trnchitide  Infan- 
tum, vulgo   Croup  vocata,  4to.  Lips.  1816.     Cast  of 
Chronic  Infl.  of  the  Larynx,  in  which  laryngotomy  was 
performed.     See  Mid.  Chir.  Journ,  April,  1820.     F.  J. 
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Bourlant  de  Bronrhotomm  Diss,  in  Coll-  Diss.  Lo- 
van.  2,  175.  O.  Detharding,  Epist.  Med.  de  Melhodo 
subveniendi  Submersia  per  Laryngotomtum,  RostocAii, 
1714.  Klc>n  in  Chir.  Bemrrkungrn,  Stuttgart,  180]  ; 
in  V.  Sicbold's  C/uron.b.  2,  p.  619;  in  Qraefe's  Journ. 
ft.  l,p.  441,  and  b.  6,  p.  225.  Michaclis,  in  Huf eland's 
Journ.  ft.  9,  p.  2,  a7id  ft.  J 1,  p.  3.  Flajani,  Osberva- 
liom,  <J-c,  di  Chirurgia,  t.  3,  itomi!,  J802.  /t.  (W- 
iard,  Abhandlung  iiber  den  Croup,  8vo.  Hannor.  1814. 
T.  Chevalier's  Case  of  Croup,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  151,  <$-c.  Andrec's  Case, in  vol.  3,  same  work, 
p.  335,  toi'cA  tAe  Ofts.  o/°  Dr.  Farre  on  Cynanche  in  the 
same  part  of  the  work  ;  and  those  of  Dr.  Pcrcival  on 
the  same  subject,  in  vol.  4,  p.  297.  C.  W.  Eberhard, 
De  Musculis  Bronchialibus  in  Statu  et  Morbosa  Ac- 
tione,  8«o.  Marpurg.  1S17.  It.  Sprengcl,  Geschichte 
der  Chirurgie,  th-  1,  p.  177,  8vo.  Halle,  1805.  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Bronehotomie,  t.  3,  1812.  Sur- 
gical Observations  by  C.  Bell,  part  1,  p.  14,  (J-c.  8«o. 
Lond.  1816.  Case  of  Cynanche  Laryngea  requiring 
Tracheotomy,  and  the  continued  use  of  a  Cannula, 
ever  since  the  Operation,  in  Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  5, 
p.  1,  Svo.  Lond.  1818.  iV.  H.  Porter,  Case  of  Cynan- 
che Laryngea,  in  which  Tracheotomy  and  Mercury 
were  successfully  employed ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
11,  p.  414.  H.  Liston,  two  Cases  in  which  Tracheo- 
tomy was  performed  with  success;  one  for  wdema 
glottidis,  <S"C,  the  other  on  account  of  an  injury  of 
*ke  larynx;  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  19. 
Burgess,  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3.  Dr. 
Hall,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12.  W.  J.  Hunt, 
Case  of  Bronchotomy ;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p. 
27,  Src.  R.  Carmichael,  in  Trans,  of  Assoc.  Physi- 
cians, Ireland,  vol.  3,  p.  170,  i?-c.  F.  White,  in  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4.  Dr.  Cullen  on  Broncho- 
tomy, in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  94. 

BUBO.  (BovSiov,  the  groin.)  Modern  surgeons 
mean  by  this  term  a  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
particularly  of  those  in  the  groin  and  axilla. 

The  disease  may  arise  from  the  mere  irritation  of  a 
local  disorder ;  from  the  absorption  of  some  irritating 
matter,  such  as  the  venereal  poison ;  or  from  constitu- 
tional causes. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  bubo,  that  which  is  named  the 
sympathetic  is  an  instance.  Of  the  second,  the  vene- 
real bubo  is  a  remarkable  specimen. — (See  Venereal 
Disease.) 

The  pestilential  bubo,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the 
plague,  and  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  inguinal  and 
axillary  glands,  "may  be  regarded  as  examples  of  buboes 
from  constitutional  causes. — (See  Scrofula.) 

The  inguinal  glands  often  become  affected  with  sim- 
ple phlegmonous  inflammation,  In  consequence  of  irri- 
tation in  parts  from  which  the  absorbent  vessels  pass- 
ing to  such  glands  proceed.  These  swellings  ought  to 
be  carefully  discriminated  from  others  which  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  venereal  matter.  The  first 
cases  are  simple  inflammations,  and  only  demand  the 
application  of  leeches,  the  cold  saturnine  lotion,  and 
the  exhibition  of  a  few  saline  purges ;  but  the  latter 
diseases  render  the  administration  of  mercury  ad- 
visable. 

Sympathetic  is  the  epithet  usually  given  to  inflamma- 
tion of  glands  from  mere  irritation ;  and  we  shall  adopt 
it  without  entering  into  the  question  of  its  propriety. 

The  sympathetic  bubo  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the 
irritation  of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea.  The  pain  which 
such  a  swelling  gives  is  trifling  compared  with  that  of 
a  true  venereal  bubo,  arising  from  the  absorption 
of  matter,  and  it  seldom  suppurates.  However,  it 
has  been  contended  that  the  glands  in  the  groin  do 
sometimes  swell  and  inflame  from  the  actual  absorp- 
tion of  venereal  matter  from  the  urethra,  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea,  and  if  tins  were  true  the  swellings  would 
be  venereal :  but  this  doctrine  is  now  nearly  exploded. 
— {Hunter  on  the  Venereal,  p.  57.) 

The  manner  in  which  buboes  form  from  mere  irrita- 
tion will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  occa- 
sional consequences  of  venesection,  in  the  article 
Bleeding.  The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  vene- 
real bubo  are  noticed  in  the  article  Venereal  Disease. 

BUBONOCELE.  (From  0oV6£>v,  the  groin,  and 
KtjXn.  a  tumour.)  A  species  of  hernia,  in  which  the 
bowels  protrude  at  the  abdominal  ring.  The  case  is 
often  called  an  inguinal  hernia,  because  the  tumour 
takes  place  in  the  groin.— (See  Hernia.) 
BUN  VON.    An  inflammation  of  the  bursa  mucosa, 
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at  the  inside  of  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.— (See  Brodie't 
Pathological  and  Surgical  Obs.  on  the  Jo,, Us,  p,  2M, 
ed.  2.) 

Hi  RNS  are  usually  divided  into  three  kinds.    1st. 
Into  such  as  produce  an  inflammation  of  the 
texture,  but  bo  inflammation  which,  ii  it  be  dm  ub- 
properly  treated,  almost  always  manifests  :i  teudamrj 
to  resolution.      2dly.  Into   those  which   occa 
separation  of  the  cuticle,  and  produce  suppuration  on 
the  surface  of  the  cutaneous  texture.     3dly.  Iiium.iIu  -rs 
in  which  the  vitality  and  organization  of  a 
less  portion  of  the  cutis  are  either  immediately  »r  iub- 
sequently  destroyed,  and  a  soft  slough  or  hi 
produced. — (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation 
586.) 

Suppuration  is  not  always  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  vesications  in  burns ;  but  it  is  a  common 
and  a  troublesome  one.  "  In  severe  cases  il 
place  by  the  second  or  third  day  ;  often  not  til 
period.  It  often  occurs  without  any  appcara, ii  i  ol  0] 
ceration;  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  and 
is  at  last  stopped  by  the  formation  of  a  new  tfuticla 
In  other  instances,  small  ulcerations  appear  on  the  sur- 
face or  edges  of  the  burn.  These  spreading  form  ex- 
tensive sores,  which  are  in  general  long  in  healing, 
even  where  the  granulations  which  form  upon  them 
have  a  healthy  appearance." — (Op.  cit.  p.  5!)5.j 

Bums  present  ditferent  appearances,  according  to 
the  degree  of  violence  with  which  the  causes  producing 
them  have  operated,  and  according  to  the  kind  of  ciu.se 
of  which  they  are  the  effect.  Burns  which  only  irritate 
the  surface  of  the  skin  are  essentially  different  from 
those  which  destroy  It ;  and  these  latter  have  a  very 
different  aspect  from  what  others  present  which  have  at- 
tacked parts  more  deeply  situated,  such  as  the  muscles, 
tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  Scalds,  which  are  the  effect  of 
heated  fluids,  do  not  exactly  resemble  burns  occasioned 
by  the  direct  contact  of  very  hot  metallic  bodies,  or 
some  combustible  substance  on  fire.  As  fluids  are  not 
capable  of  acquiring  so  high  a  temperature  as  many 
solids,  scalds  are  generally  less  violent  than  burns  in 
the  injury  which  they  produce;  but  in  consequence  of 
liquids  often  flowing  about  with  great  rapidity,  and  be- 
ing suddenly  thrown  in  large  quantities  over  the  pa- 
tient, scalds  are  frequently  dangerous  on  account  of 
their  extent.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  danger 
of  the  effects  of  fire  is  not  less  proportioned  to  the  size 
than  the  degree  and  depth  of  the  injury.  A  hum  that 
is  so  violent  as  to  kill  parts  at  once,  may  not  be  in  the 
least  dangerous,  if  not  extensive  ;  while  a  scald,  which 
perhaps  only  raises  the  cuticle,  may  prove  fatal  if  very 
large.  The  degree  of  danger,  however,  is  to  be  rated 
from  a  consideration  both  of  the  size  and  violence  of 
the  injury.  The  worst  burns  which  occur  in  practice 
arise  from  explosions  of  gunpowder  or  inflammable 
gases,  from  ladies'  dresses  catching  fire,  and  from  the 
boiling  over  of  hot  fluids  in  laboratories,  manufacto- 
ries, &c. 

Burns,  which  only  destroy  the  cuticle  and  irritate 
the  skin,  are  very  similar  to  the  effects  produced  by 
cantharides  and  rubefacients.  The  irritation,  which 
such  injuries  excite,  increases  the  action  of  the  arte- 
ries of  the  part  affected,  and  they  effuse  a  fluid  under 
the  cuticle,  which  becomes  elevated  and  detached. 
Hence,  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  vesicles  or 
bladders,  which  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  large, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cause  has  ope- 
rated. But  when  the  skin  or  subjacent  parts  are  de- 
stroyed, no  vesicles  make  their  appearance.  In  this 
circumstance  a  black  eschar  is  seen ;  and  when  the 
dead  parts  are  detached,  there  remains  a  sore  more  or 
less  deep,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  fire  have  extended. 

The  parts  may  either  be  killed  at  the  moment  of  the 
injury  by  the  immediate  effect  of  the  fire,  or  they  may 
first  inflame,  and  then  mortify. 

In  all  cases  of  burns,  the  quantity  of  injury  depends 
on  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  burning  substance ;  on  the 
duration  and  extent  of  its  application ;  and  on  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  burnt  part. 

When  a  large  surface  is  burnt,  mortification  some- 
times makes  its  appearance  with  great  violence,  and 
very  quickly  after  the  accident ;  but  in  general,  the 
symptom  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  such  cases  is 
inflammation.  The  pain  and  irritation  often  run  to 
such  a  pitch,  that,  notwithstanding  every  means,  there 
is  frequently  immense  trouble  in  keeping  down  the 
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Inflammation.    When  the  burnt  surface  is  very  large, 
.  of  the  inflammation  are  not  confined  to  the 
pari  winch  was  first  injured  ;  but  even  cause  a  great 
fj    it,  and  in  certain  cades,  a  comatose  state, 
Which  may  end  in  death. 
Ii  hat  heen  observed,  that  persons  who  die  of  severe 
in  to  experience  a  remarkable  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  oppression  of  the  lungs.    These  organs 
and  the  akin,  are  both  concerned  in  separating  a  large 
quantity  of  water  from  the  circulation,  and  their  par- 
|  in  this  function  may  perhaps  afford  a  rea- 
son lor  respiration  being  often  much  affected,  when  a 

l of  skin  la  burnt.     However,  the  kidneys 

perform  the  same  office,  and  they  are  not  particularly 
i  burnt  patients;  so  that  the  asthmatic  symp- 
tonis  frequentlj  noticed  in  cases  of  burns,  are  proba- 
bly owing  10  a  sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  skin, 
OT  else  to  causes  not  at  present  understood. 

According  to  Dapuytren,  extensive  and  deep  burns 
always  bring  on  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
the  alimentary  canal :  a  circumstance  said  to 
explain  those  curious  instances  of  death  which  soof- 
ten  occur  when  the  ulcers  are  on  the  point  of  healing. — 
're  par  Sabatier,  edit,  de  MM. 
Saturn  it  Begum.) 

Two  general  methods  of  treating  burns  have  at  all 

ii  followed.     One  consists  in  the  application 

of  substances  which  produce  a  cooling  or  refrigerant 

effect ;  the  other  In  the  employment  of  calefacient  or 

Stimulating  substances.  l>r.  Thomson  is  .satisfied, 
iii  n  each  of  these  different  modes  may  have  its  advan- 
tages iii  particular  cases. — (Led.  on  Inflammation,  p. 

The  practice  mostly  resorted  to  in  this  country  some 
nee,  Is  explained  by  Mr.  Ii.  Bell.  When  the  skin 
is  not  destroyed,  but  seems  to  suffer  merely  from  irri- 
tation, relief  may  be  obtained  by  dipping  the  part  af- 
I.  cted  In  vitv  cold  water,  and  keeping  it  for  sometime 
Immersed.  Tins  author  states,  that  plunging  the  in- 
jured part  suddenly  into  boiling  water  would  also  pro- 
;  an  assertion,  however,  much  to  be  doubted, 

and  a  practice  not  lik«l>  to  be  followed.     In  some  eases, 

emollients  afford  immediate  relief;  but  in  general,  as- 
tringent applications  are  best,  strong  brandy  or  alco- 
hol is  particularly  praised.  At  first  the  pain  is  in- 
ereased  bj  iius  remedy;  but  an  agreeable  soothing 
sensation  soon  follows,  The  parts  should  be  immersed 
in  the  spirit,  and  when  tins  cannot  be  done,  soft  old 
linen  soakeil  in  the  application  should  be  kept  con- 
Stantl]  on  the  burn.     The  liquor  pliimbi  superacetatis 

diiutus  is  recommended.  It  is  said  to  prove  useful, 
however,  only  by  being  astringent,  as  equal  benefit 
ma)  be  derived  from  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  &c. 
Such  applications  were  frequently  made  with  the  view 
Of  prevrwung  the  formation  of  vesicles  ;  but  Mr.  B. 
Hell  always  remarked,  that  there  was  less  pain  when 
the  blisters  had  already  appeared,  than  when  pre- 
vented from  rising,  by  remedies  applied  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  injury. 

The  applications  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
pain  remains  ;  and  in  extensive  burns  creating  great 
irritation,  opium  should  be  prescribed.  The  stupor  with 
whuh  patients  so  situated  arc  often  attacked,  receives 
more  relief  from  opium  than  any  thing  else. 

some  recommend  opening  the  vesications  immedi- 
ateh  ,  others  assert,  thai  they  should  not  be  meddled 
wnli.  Mr.  It.  Hell  Hunks  that  they  should  not  be 
opened  till  Ihl  pain  arising  from  the  bum  is  entirely 
gone.  At  this  period,  he  says,  they  should  always  be 
punctured  ;  lor  when  the  serum  is  allowed  to  rest  long 
ti|Kin  the  skm  beneath  it  has  a  bad  effect,  and  even  in- 
ome  degree  of  ulceration.  Small  punctures, 
not  large  incisions,  should  be  made.  All  the  fluid  hav- 
Ing  been  discharged,  a  liniment  of  wax  and  oil.  with  a 
small  pro|H)rtion  of  the  superacetate  of  lead,  is  to  be 
applied. 

tin  the  subject  of  opening  the  vesications  in  bums, 
Dr.  Thomson  believes,  that  the  diversity  of  opinion 
arises  from  the  different  effects  resulting  from  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  opening  is  made.  "If 
a  portion  of  the  cuticle  be  removed  so  as  to  permit  the 
air  to  some  into  contact  with  the  inflamed  surface  of  the 
cutis.  |>aiii  and  a  considerable  degree  of  general  irritation 
will  necessarily  be  induced;  but  if  the  vesications  be 
opened  cautiously  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  so  as  to 
>dlnw  the  serum  to  drain  off  slowlv,  without  at  the 
rame  time  allowing  the  air  to  enter  between  the  cnticle 
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and  cutis,  the  early  opening  of  the  vesications  will  not 
only  not  occasion  pain,  but  will  give  considerable  re- 
lief, by  diminishing  the  state  of  tension  with  which 
the  vesications  are  almost  always,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  accompanied.  When  opened  in  this  manner, 
the  vesications  often  fill  again  with  serum ;  but  the  punc- 
tures may  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary,  with- 
out any  hazard  of  aggravating  the  inflammation .  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  every  instance,  to  preserve  the 
raised  portion  of  cuticle  as  entire  as  possible,"  &c  - 
(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  595.) 

When  there  is  much  irritation  and  fever,  blood-let- 
ting, and  such  remedies  as  the  particular  symptoms 
demand,  must  be  advised.  On  account  of  the  pulse 
being  frequently  small,  quick,  and  vibratory,  bleeding 
is  at  present  not  often  employed.  As  Dr.  Thomson 
remarks,  however,  it  may  become  necessary  in  pa- 
tients of  a  strong,  robust  constitution,  in  whom  the 
symptomatic  fever  assumes  an  inflammatory  type, 
He  has  often  seeaa  single  bleeding  procure  great  re- 
lief in  these  cases  ;  and  he  does  not  remember  a  case 
where  bleeding  was  followed  by  injurious  effects.— (P. 
594.)  When  the  skin  ulcerates,  the  treatment  does 
not  differ  from  what  will  be  described,  in  speaking  of 
Ulcers. 

When  burns  are  produced  by  gunpowder,  and  the 
skin  more  or  less  destroyed,  cooling  emollient  applica- 
tions were  formerly  thought  most  effectual,  and  a  lini- 
ment composed  of  equal  proportions  of  lime-water 
and  linseed-oil  gained  the  greatest  celebrity.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  application  is  very  often  employed.  Mr. 
B.  Bell  advises  it  to  be  put  on  the  parts  by  means  of 
a  soft  hair-pencil,  as  the  application  and  removal  of 
the  softest  covering  are  often  productive  of  much  pain. 
The  same  author  admits,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  Goulard's  cerate,  and  a  weak  solution 
of  the  superacetate  of  lead,  more  quickly  procure  ease 
than  the  above  liniment. 

The  sloughs  having  come  away,  the  sores  are  to  be 
dressed  according  to  common  principles. — (See  Ulcers.) 

When  burns  are  produced  by  gunpowder,  some  of 
the  grains  may  be  forced  into  the  skin  :  these  should 
be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  an  emol- 
lient poultice  applied,  which  will  dissolve  and  bring 
away  any  particles  of  gunpowder  yet  remaining. 

Burnt  parts  which  are  contiguous,  frequently  grow 
together  in  the  progress  of  the  cure.  The  fingers, 
toes,  sides  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  eyelids,  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  this  occurrence ;  which  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  keeping  dressings  always  interposed  be- 
tween the  parts  likely  to  become  adherent,  until  they 
are  perfectly  healed. 

The  sores  resulting  from  bums  are  perhaps  more 
disposed  than  any  other  ulcers  to  form  large  granula- 
tions, which  rise  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin.  No  poultices  should  now  be  used. 
The  sores  should  be  dressed  with  any  moderately 
stimulating,  astringent  ointment:  the  ceratum  cala- 
mine or  the  unguentum  resinse  with  the  pulv.  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  rub.  is  now  generally  preferred :  and  if  the  part 
will  allow  of  the  application  of  a  roller,  the  pressure 
of  it  will  be  of  immense  service  in  keeping  down  the 
granulations,  and  rendering  them  more  healthy.  When 
these  methods  fail,  the  sores  should  be  gently  rubbed 
with  the  argentum  nitratum. 

In  the  dry  and  hot  state  of  the  skin  Dr.  Thomson  is 
an  advocate  for  diaphoretics.  "Laxatives  (says  he) 
are  often  necessary ;  but  it  is  in  general  best  to  employ 
only  the  gentler  sort,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
pain  which  moving  always  gives  the  patient.  Ano- 
dynes are  often  required,  not  only  to  procure  sleep, 
but  even  a  temporary  alleviation  of  the  pungency  of 
the  pain  which  the  burn  occasions  A  mild  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  diet  should  be  used  during  the  period 
of  the  symptomatic  fever.  Animal  food,  wine,  and 
other  cordials  may  be  required  in  the  progress  of  a 
suppurating  burn  ;  but  they  are  not  necessary  at  first, 
and  when  given  in  this  stage,  are  almost  always  inju- 
rious."—(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  594.) 

With  respect  to  the  topical  applications  recommended 
by  this  gentleman,  he  generally  prefers,  in  cases  of  su- 
perficial burns,  cooling  and  refrigerant  remedies.  When 
there  are  vesications,  and  suppuration  takes  place 
without  ulceration,  he  advises  us,  after  refrigerants 
have  ceased  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  to  use  the 
linimentum  aqute  calcis.  However,  where  the  pro- 
gress of  cicatrisation  is  slow,  he  recommends,  instead 
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of  this  liniment,  ointments  containing  lead  or  zinc, 
particularly  the  ceratum  calamine. 

In  the  ulcerating  state  of  suppurating  burns,  he  pre- 
fers emollient  cataplasms.  But  when  the  discharge 
continues,  or  becomes  more  profuse  under  the  use  of 
poultices,  they  are  to  be  left  off,  and  astringent  washes 
employed,  such  as  lime-water,  the  compound  decoction 
of  oak-bark,  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  &c. 

Where  the  parts  are  destroyed  and  converted  into 
sloughs,  Dr.  Thomson  does  not  think  it  matters  much 
whether  vinegar,  oily  liniments,  turpentine,  spirits  of 
wine,  or  emollient  poultices  be  at  first  employed.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  the  poultice  is  the  remedy 
under  the  application  of  which  the  separation  of  the 
dead  parts  is  most  easily  and  agreeably  accomplished. 
"  The  question  (says  he)  at  present  most  deserving 
the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  warm  emollient  poultices  in  burns  is, 
whether  we  should  apply  it  immediately  after  the  burn 
has  been  received,  or  interpose  for  some  hours,  as  has 
been  so  strongly  recommended,  dressings  with  vine- 
gar, spirits  of  wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  not  been  sufficient  to  enable  rne  to  deter- 
mine this  point  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Yet  I  think 
it  right  to  state  to  you,  that  in  a  number  of  trials  made 
at  different  times,  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  burns  to 
which  common  emollient  poultices  had  been  from  the 
first  applied,  slough  and  granulate  faster,  and  in  a  more 
kindly  manner,  than  similar  burns  in  the  same  per- 
sons, to  which  in  some  instances  the  Carron  oil  (lin. 
aq.  calcis),  and  in  others  again  oil  of  turpentine,  were 
applied  at  the  same  time  with  the  poultices."— (See 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  609.) 

MR.   CLEGHORN's    PLAN. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  a  brewer  at  Edinburgh, 
was  induced  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  effects  of 
various  modes  of  treating  burns,  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  these  accidents  among  his  own  workmen. 
His  observations  led  him  to  prefer  the  immediate  ap- 
plication of  vinegar,  which  was  to  be  continued  for 
some  hours,  by  any  of  the  most  convenient  means, 
until  the  pain  abated ;  and  when  this  returned,  the 
vinegar  was  repeated.  If  the  burn  had  been  so  severe 
as  to  have  produced  a  destruction  of  parts,  these,  as 
soon  as  the  pain  had  ceased,  were  covered  with  a 
poultice,  the  application  of  which  was  continued  about 
six  or,  at  most,  eight  hours ;  and  after  its  remo- 
val, the  parts  were  entirely  covered  with  very  finely 
powdered  chalk,  so  to  as  take  away  every  appear- 
ance of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  sore.  This 
being  done,  the  whole  burnt  surface  was  again  covered 
with  the  poultice.  The  same  mode  was  pursued  every 
night  and  morning  until  the  cure  was  complete.  If 
the  use  of  poultices  relaxed  the  ulcers  too  much,  a 
plaster  or  ointment,  containing  the  acetate  of  lead,  was 
applied ;  but  the  chalk  was  still  sprinkled  upon  the  sore. 

With  respect  to  general  remedies,  Mr.  Cleghorn  al- 
lowed liis  patients  to  eat  boiled  or  roasted  fowl,  or  in 
short  any  plainly  dressed  meat  which  they  liked.  He 
did  not  object  to  their  taking  moderate  quantities  of 
wine,  spirits  and  water,  ale,  or  porter.  He  never  had 
occasion  to  order  bark,  or  any  internal  medicines  what- 
ever, and  he  only  once  thought  it  necessary  to  let  blood. 
When  the  patient  was  costive,  Mr.  Cleghorn  ordered 
boiled  pot-barley  and  prunes,  or  some  other  laxative 
nourishing  food,  and  sometimes  an  injection,  but  never 
any  purgative,  as  he  remarked  that  the  disturbance 
of  frequently  going  to  stool  was  distressing  to  a  patient 
with  bad  sores.  Besides,  he  thought  that  a  hurtful 
weakness  and  languor  were  always  (more  or  less) 
brought  on  by  purgatives.  From  the  effects  too  which 
he  felt  them  have  upon  himself,  and  observed  them  to 
have  upon  others,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  so  much 
tendency  to  remove  heat  and  feverish  symptoms  as  is 
generally  supposed,  and  he  believed  that  they  more 
frequently  carried  off  useful  humours  than  hurtful  ones. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  was  not  found  to  answer  so 
well  as  vinegar,  and  the  latter  produced  most  benefit 
when  it  was  fresh  and  lively  to  the  taste. 

In  cold  weather  Mr.  Cleghorn  sometimes  warmed 
the  vinegar  a  little,  placed  the  patients  near  the  fire, 
gave  them  something  warm  internally,  and  kept  them 
in  every  respect  in  a  comfortable  situation.  His  object 
in  so  doing  was  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  tremblings 
and  chilliness,  which  in  two  instances,  after  employing 
cold  vinegar,  took  place  in  an  alarming  degree. 


The  account  of  Mr.  Cleghom's  plan  was  published 
by  Mr.  Hunter.— (See  Med.  Facts  and  Ol/s, 
vol.  2.) 

SIR   JAMES    EARLE's   PLAN. 

This  gentleman  was  an  advocate  for  the  use  of  cold 
water  or  rather  ice;  and  published  several  cat 
tensive  burns,  in  which  this  method  was  employed 
with  the  best  effect.  Cold  water  was  enumerated  by 
Mr.  B.  Bell  among  the  applications  to  burns,  and  it 
was  not  uncommonly  used  long  before  Sir  James  Earle 
communicated  the  result  of  his  experience  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  method  indeed  is  very  ancient.  "  Cold  is  a 
remedy  (says  Dr.  J.  Thomson)  which  has  long  been 
employed  to  diminish  the  inflammation  of  su 
burns.  Rha7.es  directs,  that  in  recent  burns  olotbj 
dipped  in  cold  water,  or  in  rose-water  cooled  will 
be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  parts  which  hart 
been  injured,  and  that  these  cloths  be  renew 
time  to  time ;  and  Avicenna  says  that  tins  practiw 
often  prevents  the  formation  of  blisters."-  | 
on  Inflammation,  p.  589.)  Sir  James  Earle's  publica- 
tion, however,  had  the  good  effect  of  drawing  consider- 
able attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  leading  surgeoni 
to  try  the  method  in  a  great  number  of,  instances  m 
which  other  more  hurtful  modes  of  treatment  might 
otherwise  have  been  employed.  The  burnt  parts  may 
either  be  plunged  in  cold  water,  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  linen  dipped  in  the  same,  and  renewed  as  often 
as  it  acquires  warmth  from  the  part.  The  application 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  heat  and  pain  re- 
main, which  they  will  often  do  for  a  great  many  hours. 
— (See  Essay  on  the  means  of  lessening  the  Effects  of 
Fire  on  the  Human  Body,  8vo.  Lond.  1803.) 

Some  caution,  however,  in  the  application  of  cold 
becomes  necessary  when  a  scald  is  of  very  large  size, 
or  situated  upon  the  trunk  of  the  body.  In  extensive 
barns,  superficial  as  they  may  be,  the  patient  is  liable 
to  be  affected  with  cold  shiverings;  and  these  shiver- 
ings  may  be  greatly  aggravated  by  exposure  and  by  the 
application  of  cold.  Perhaps,  therefore,  in  these  exam- 
ples warm  applications  ought  to  be  preferred.— (Dr.  J 
Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  591.) 

BARON    LARRKY'S  PLAN. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  on  the  subject  of  burns  there  Is, 
even  at  the  present  day,  as  much  contrariety  of  senti- 
ment as  in  any  part  of  surgery  whatsoever.  After  all 
the  praises  which  of  late  years  have  been  heard  of 
vinegar,  cold  applications,  oil  of  turpentine,  ic,  a 
French  surgeon,  whose  talents  and  opportunities  of 
observation  entitle  his  opinion  to  the  highest  attention, 
has  recently  censured  the  employment  of  all  such  re- 
medies. Larrey,  though  a  military  surgeon,  has  had 
occasion  to  see  numerous  burns,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
plosions. He  declares,  that  he  has  been  long  struck 
with  the  bad  effects  of  repellents,  such  as  fresh  water 
witli  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  oxycrate,  the  liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis,  and  the  solution  of  opium  in  ice- 
water.  He  recommends  dressing  all  deep  burns  with 
fine  old  linen  spread  with  saffron  ointment,  which,  he 
says,  has  the  quality  of  diminishing  the  pain  and  pre- 
venting irritation,  by  keeping  the  nervous  papilla;  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  air,  or  being  pressed  by  the 
linen  and  clothes.  This  ointment  is  to  be  continued 
l  ill  suppuration  takes  place,  after  wliich  Larrey  em- 
ploys the  ointment  orstyrax  for  promoting  the  detach- 
ment of  the  eschars,  and  checking  the  extension  of  the 
sloughing.  As  soon  as  the  dead  parts  have  separated, 
he  again  has  recourse  to  the  saffron  ointment,  for  which 
he  gradually  substitutes  dry  lint,  with  strips  of  linen 
spread  with  cerate.  When  the  vessels  exceed  the  level 
of  the  edge  of  the  sore,  he  touches  them  with  the  ar- 
gentum  nitratum,  and  he  occasionally  applies  a  weak 
solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  or  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper. 

Larrey  prescribes  emollient  and  antispasmodic  beve- 
rages, which  are  to  be  taken  warm,  such  as  milk  of 
almonds,  containing  nitre,  and  properly  sweetened; 
hydromel,  rice  ptisan,  <fcc.  His  patients  are  never  de- 
prived of  light  nourishment,  such  as  broths,  jellies, 
eggs,  soups,  &c.  He  has  found  this  simple  treatment, 
which  he  calls  soothing  and  gently  tonic,  almost  always 
successful—  (See  Mini,  de  Our.  Mihtaire,  t.  \,p  ft.) 
DR.   Kentish's  plan. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  appears,  that  in  cases 
of  burns,  cold  and  hot,  irritating  and  soothing,  astrin- 
gent and  emollient  applications  have  all  been  outwardly 
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!  without  much  discrimination.    But  the  m- 

t.-rnal  UMtment  baa  always  been  of  one  kind,  and  both 

i  moderns  agree  In  advising  blood-let- 

.  iiik  purges,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the 

plan.     Il  we  except  Mr.  Cleghorn,  who 

condemned  purges,  and  allowed  stimulants  internally, 

Dr  Kentisb  baa  been  almost  the  only  advocate  for  the 

latter  in 

The  fanciful  theories  advanced  by  Dr.  Kentish,  lead 
him  to  believe,  that  as  bums  are  injuries  attended  with 
i  action,  there  are  two  indications  for  restoring 
what  he  terms  t  turn  :  viz.  the  excitement 

i  .1  ii, c  part  is  lirst  to  be  gradually  diminished; 
secondly,  the  action  of  the  system  is  to  be  increased  to 
ised  action  of  the  part,  holding  this  law 
as  the  system  in  view  ;  That  any  part  of  the  system, 
to  a  very  ft**  degree, 
though  in  a  less  degree, 
tit  hi  r  by  tin  stimulus  Which  touted  the  increased  ac- 
,ni  other  having  the  nearest  similarity  to  it, 
until  bud  traordmary  action  subsides  into 

thy  action  of  the  part. 
Wnli  this  Mew,' holding  the  part  to  the  fire  seems, 
to  Dr.  Kantian,  the  bed  mode  of  relief;  but  as  parts  of 
to  which  tins  cannot  be  done,  the 
i. nl, ml  applications  must  be  used  ;  for  in  this 
class  there  is  UUle  tear  of  any  of  them  being  greater 
than  that  which  originallj  caused  the  accident.    The 
strongest  rectified  spirits,  made  still  stronger  by  essen- 
tial oils,  are  proper,  and  may  also  be  heated  as  much  as 
tie- sound  parti  can  bear.    These  and  many  other  ap- 
plications of  the  same  class,  says  Dr.  Kentish,   will 
most  speedy  relief.    They  are  to  be  continued 
only  for  a  certain  time,  lest  they  cause  the  very  ill 
which  they  are  given  to  cure.     They  are  then  to  be 
succeeded  by  less  stimulant  applications,  until  the 
pans  act  by  common  natural  stimuli. 

The  Internal  mode  of  relief  is  to  give  those  substances 
which  moat  speedily  excite  the  system  to  great  action, 
anch  as  ether,  ardent  spirits,  opium,  wme,  &c,  by 

Which  means  the  solution  Of  continuity  of  action  is  al- 
lowed to  last  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  the  unity 
oi  action  is  restored,  winch  constitutes  the  cure. 

i .  as  ■  local  application,  we  at 
nrsi  applj  the  strongest  alcohol, heated  to  to 

winch  the  sound  pari  would  In  ar  without  injury;  it 
should  afterward  be  gradually  diluted  until  it  becomes 

■i  nl,. and  I  he  heal  should  be  diminished,  although 

gradually,  aa  cold  is  always  pernicious,  bringing  on 

thai  tendency  to  shiver  "Inch  should  ever  be  conti- 
nuall)  guarded  against,  as  being  a  most  hurtful  symp- 

tom,  and  the  fbrarui r  of  a  violent  sympathetic  fever. 

To  prevent  this,  the  external  heat  should  be  kept  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  system 
raised  in  as  great  a  degree  as  may  be  safe.  By  this 
means  the  action  of  the  whole  is  made  to  meet  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  part,  by  which  the  lessening  of 
the  increased  action  of  the  part  to  join  the  action  of 
the  whole  is  rendered  more  easy.  Thus  there  is,  says 
l>r.  Kentish,  a  unity  of  intention  by  both  the  external 
and  Interna]  means,  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  of  action,  and  the  cure  is  performed. 

Ii  may  be  said,  these  circumstances  can  only  take 
id. ice  when  there  is  an  increased  action;  and  when 
the  pins  are  destroyed,  other  means  should  be  used. 
emollients.  Ac.  In  replying  to  this  remark,  Dr.  Kent- 
ish distinguishes  burns  into  two  kinds  ;  one,  m  which 
i  of  the  part  is  only  increased;  and  another, 
in  which  some  parts  have  increased  action,  while  other 

farts  , ire  destroyed.  It  Is  Of  little  consequence,  says 
>r.  Kentish,  what  is  applied  to  the  dead  part,  as  the 
detachment  of  an  eschar  depends  iqion  the  action  of 
parts  which  remain  alive,  and  nol  upon  what  is  applied 
to  those  which  are  dead.  However,  he  never  saw  an 
instance  of  ■  burn  In  which,  though  some  parts  were 
aatroyad,  there  were  not  always  other  parts 
in  which  then' was  only  increased  action.  Now  as 
our  dot]  i-  always  to  save  living  parts,  our  mode  of 
cure  in  the  first  instance  will  always  be  the  same;  viz. 
to  cure  the  pans  which  have  only  an  Increased  action, 
in  the  doing  of  wbloh  the  dead  parts  will  not  be  the 
IS  their  separation  is  a  process  of  the  system 

which  requires  time,  and.  if  the  injury  is  m  any  extent, 

draws  forth  the  joint  elt'orls  ol  the  System,  and  evenj 

says  Dr   Kentish,  calls  up  the  energy  of  its  powers  to 

Tins  state  should  be  supported  bv  every 

ai  I  Kci  d  aid,  in  order  to  bring  the  parts  to  suppuration, 

O  i 


otherwise  the  subject  falls  in  the  contest ;  for  if  the 
living  parts  have  not  the  power  to  throw  off  the  dead, 
the  dead  will  assimilate  the  living  to  themselves,  and 
a  mortification  ensue. 

When  the  living  parts  have  been  preserved  (contl 
nues  Dr.  Kentish),  which,  according  to  this  treatment, 
will  be  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  the  dead 
parts  will  be  more  plainly  observed,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  process  to  throw  them  off  will  be  commencing. 
Tliis  process  must  be  assisted  by  keeping  up  the  powers 
of  the  system  by  stimulant  medicines  and  a  generous 
diet.  The  separation  of  the  eschars  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  application  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  by 
means  of  cataplasms  frequently  renewed.  These  may 
be  made  of  milk  and  bread,  and  some  camphorated  spirit 
or  any  essential  oil  sprinkled  upon  the  surface.  Such 
means  need  only  be  continued  until  the  suppuration  is 

After  Dr.  Kentish  had  supported  the  system  to  sup- 
puration, he  then  found  that  gradually  desisting  from 
his  stimulant  plan  diminished  the  secretion  of  pus,  and 
wonderfully  quickened  the  healing  process. 

When  some  parts  are  destroyed,  there  must  be  others 
with  increased  action ;  and  in  this  case,  according  to 
Dr.  Kentish,  the  foregoing  mode  will  be  the  best  for 
restoring  the  living  pahs,  and  promoting  the  separation 
of  the  dead  ones.  Suppuration  having  taken  place,  the 
exciting  of  the  system  by  any  thing  stimulant,  either 
by  food  or  medicine,  should  be  cautiously  avoided. 
Should  the  secretion  of  pus  continue  too  great,  gentle 
laxatives  and  a  spare  diet  are  indicated.  If  any  part, 
as  the  eyes  for  instance,  remain  weak,  with  a  tendency 
to  inflammation,  topical  bleedings,  or  small  quantities 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm,  are  useful.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  the  new  skin,  camphorated  oil,  or 
camphorated  oil  and  lime-water  in  equal  parts,  are  good 
applications.  Wounds  of  this  kind  heal  very  fast, 
when  the  diminution  of  pus  is  prevented  by  attention 
to  diet ;  if  the  patient's  strength  require  support,  small 
doses  of  bark  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  some 
milk  will  answer  that  purpose,  without  quickening  the 
circulation  as  wine,  ale,  or  spirits  are  apt  to  do.  By 
attention  to  these  principles  (continues  Dr.  Kentish),  I 
ean  truly  assert  that  I  have  cured  very  many  extensive 
and  dangerous  burns  and  scalds  in  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  weeks,  which  in  the  former  method  would  have 
taken  as  many  months ;  and  some  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  incurable  by  the  former  method. 

After  explaining  his  principles,  Dr.  Kentish  takes  no- 
tice of  the  various  substances  which  have  commonly 
been  employed.  Of  these  lie  would  chiefly  rely  on  alco  ■ 
hoi,  liquor  ammonia}  subcarbonatis,  ether  (so  applied  as 
to  avoid  the  cooling  process  of  evaporation),  and  spirit 
of  turjientine. 

In  applying  these,  we  are  directed  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: the  injured  parts  are  to  be  bathed,  two,  or  three 
times  over,  with  spirits  of  wine,  spirits  of  wine  with 
camphor,  or  spirit  of  turpentine,  heated  by  standing  in 
hot  w  ater.  After  this  a  liniment,  composed  of  the  cera- 
tum  resinae  softened  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  is  to  be 
spread  on  soft  cloth,  and  applied.  This  liniment  is  to 
be  renewed  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and,  at  the 
second  dressing,  the  parts  are  to  be  washed  with  proof 
spirit,  or  laudanum,  made  warm.  When  the  secretion 
of  pus  takes  place,  milder  applications  must  be  made, 
till  the  cure  is  effected. 

The  yelloyv  ointment  stops  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  im- 
pedes evaporation,  and  thus  confines  the  effect  of  the 
alcohol  to  the  burnt  surface.  The  first  dressings  are 
to  remain  on  four-and-twenty  hours.  i)r.  Kentish  Thinks 
it  of  importance,  that  the  injured  surface  should  be  left 
uncovered  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended to  let  the  plasters  be  quite  ready,  before  the  old 
ones  are  removed,  and  then  only  to  take  off  one  piece  at 
a  time. 

It  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  application 
of  alcohol,  or  that  of  oleum  terebinthmte.  The  inflam- 
matory action  will  be  found  diminished,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Kentish's  principles,  the  exciting  means  should 
therefore  be  diminished.  Warm  proof  spirits,  or  lauda- 
iiuni,  may  be  substituted  for  the  alcohol,  and  the  un- 
guentum  resinae  flavae  is  to  be  mixed  with  oleum  campb,. 
instead  of  turpentine.  If  this  should  be  found  too  irri 
tating,  Dr.  Kentish  recommends  ceratum  plumbi  aceta- 
tis,  or  cer.  calaminaR.  Powdered  chalk  is  to  oe  use.! 
to  repress  the  growth  of  exuberant  granulations,  and  to 
absorb  the  pus.    In  the  cavities  of  separated  eschars, 
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•nil  in  the  furrows  between  sloughs  and  living  parts, 
he  introduced  powdered  chalk.  Then  a  plaster  is  ap- 
plied, and,  in  tedious  cases,  a  poultice  over  the  plaster. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  treatment,  the  author  ob- 
serves, that  great  derangement  of  the  system  arises  in 
certain  persons  from  causes  which  in  others  produce 
no  effect ;  and  that  this  depends  on  a  difference  in  the 
degree  of  strength.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  as 
strength  resists  the  sympathetic  irritative  actions  of 
parts,  and  weakness  induces  them,  we  should,  in  all 
cases,  make  the  system  as  strong  as  we  can,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  In  considerable 
burns,  he  supposes  a  disproportion  of  action  to  take 
place  between  the  injured  parts  and  the  system  at 
large,  or  what  he  styles  a  solution  of  the  continuity  of 
acnon  ;  and  that,  by  a  law  of  the  system,  a  considera- 
ble commotion  arises,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
equilibrium,  or  enabling  the  constitution  to  take  on  the 
action  of  the  part.  Hence,  Dr.  Kentish  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  indication  is  to  restore  the  unity  of  action  of 
the  whole  system,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  throwing  it  into 
such  a  state  as  to  absorb  the  diseased  action,  and  then 
gradually  bring  down  the  whole  to  the  natural  stand- 
ard of  action  by  nicely  dimimshing  the  exciting  powers. 
Ether  and  alcohol,  or  other  stimulants,  are  to  be  imme- 
diately given  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  injury  ;  and 
repeated  once  or  twice  within  the  Yirst  twelve  hours, 
and  afterward  wine  or  ale  is  to  be  ordered,  till  suppu- 
ration takes  place,  when  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary 
to  excite  the  system. 

In  a  second  essay,  Dr.  Kentish  remarks,  that,  in  the 
first  species  of  burns,  in  which  the  action  of  the  part  is 
only  increased,  he  has  not  found  anything  better  for  the 
lirst  application  than  the  heated  oleum  terebinthinae  and 
centum  restate,  thinned  with  the  same.  In  superficial 
burns,  when  the  pain  has  ceased,  he  considers  it  advisa- 
ble to  desist  from  this  application  in  about  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  use  at  the  second  dressing  a  digestive, 
sufficiently  thinned  with  common  oil,  beginning,  on  the 
third  day,  with  the  ceratum  lap.  calaminans.  This 
author  has  frequently  seen  secondary  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  the  remedy.  The  most  certain  remedy  for  this 
unpleasant  symptom  is  a  digestive  ointment  thinned 
with  oil,  or  a  plaster  of  cerate,  and  over  that  a  large 
warm  poultice.  The  cerate  will  finish  the  cure.  Should 
tnere  be  much  uneasiness  of  the  system,  an  anodyne, 
proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  should  be  given. 

The  growth  of  fungus,  and  the  profuse  discharge  of 
matter,  are  to  be  repressed,  as  already  mentioned,  by 
sprinkling  powdered  chalk  on  the  surface,  and  by  the 
use  of  purgatives,  in  the  latter  stages.  The  chalk  must 
be  very  finely  levigated. 

Dr.  Kentish's  theories  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  vi- 
sionary :  they  may  amuse  the  fancy,  but  can  never  im- 
prove the  judgment.  They  are  nearly  unintelligible  ; 
they  are  unsupported  by  any  sort  of  rational  evidence ; 
and,  as  being  only  the  dreams  of  a  credulous,  sportive 
imagination,  they  must  soon  decline  into  neglect,  if  not 
oblivion.  However,  in  making  these  remarks,  it  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  extend  the  same  animadversion  to 
the  mode  of  treatment  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Kentish, 
which  forms  a  question  which  cannot  be  determined  by 
reason,  but  by  experience. 

OF   DRESSING   BURNS   WITH   RAW   COTTON. 

In  America,  it  is  asserted  that  the  best  application  for 
superficial  burns  is  raw  cotton,  thinly  spread  out,  or 
carded,  and  put  directly  on  the  injured  part. — (See  Dal- 
lam on  the  Use  of  Cotton  in  Burns,  in  Potter's  Medical 
Lyceum,  p.  22  ;  and  Gibson's  Institutes  and  Practice 
of  Surgery,  p.  62,  vol.  1,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824.) 
According  to  Professor  Gibson,  it  is  only  in  superficial 
burns  that  this  practice  answers ;  but  Dr.  Anderson, 
of  Glasgow,  who  has  tried  it  on  a  large  scale,  represents 
it  as  applicable  to  injuries,  whether  occasioned  by  scald- 
ing or  actual  fire,  whether  superficial  or  deep,  recent 
or  old,  vesicated  or  sphacelated.  He  states,  that  it  has 
been  long  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek 
islands.  One  of  its  advantages,  he  says,  is,  that,  except 
in  cases  of  deep  injury,  the  cure  is  always  accom- 
plished without  any  appearance  of  cicatrization. — (See 
Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  209.)  Another  is  the 
avoidance  of  the  pain  always  attending  the  freqaent  re- 
newal of  other  kinds  of  dressings ;  for  this  is  left  un- 
changed a  considerable  time.  Some  care,  says  Dr. 
Anderson,  is  necessary,  both  in  preparing  and  ap- 
pl-ing  the  cotton.     For  this   purpose,  it  should  be 


finely  carded,  and  disposed  in  narrow  fleeces,  so  thin  u 
to  be' translucent ;  by  which  means  it  can  he  applied  m 
isive  layers,  and  is  thus  made  to  lill  Dp  and  pn,. 
i  most  irregular  surfaces.  The  burnt  parts,  it  ve. 
siraicd,  are  to  be  washed  with  tepid  water,  and  the  fluid 
evacuated  by  small  punctures.  Or,  if  more  fa 
scorched,  they  may  be  bathed  with  a  spirituous  or  tur- 
pentine lotion.  The  cotton  is  then  applied,  layer  after 
layer,  until  the  whole  surface  is  not  only  covered,  but 
protected  at  every  point,  so  that  pressure  and  ma 
may  give  no  uneasiness.  On  some  parts,  it  will  ai|. 
here  without  a  bandage,  especially  when  there  is 
much  discharge ;  but,  in  general,  a  support  of  this  kind 
is  useful.  Where  the  vesications  have  been  broken, 
and  the  skin  is  abraded,  or  where  there  is  sphacelus, 
more  or  less  suppuration  always  ensues ;  ami.  m  such 
cases,  Dr.  Anderson  admits,  the  discharge  may  be  so 
great  as  soon  to  soak  through  the  cotton,  and  become 
offensive,  particularly  in  summer,  so  that  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  soiled  portions.  This,  however, 
he  advises  to  be  done  as  sparingly  as  possible 
ing  taken  to  avoid  uncovering  or  disturbing  the  tender 
surface.— (Op.  cit.  p.  213.)  According  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son, there  appears  to  be  a  twofold  effect  from  this  kind 
of  treatment.  The  primary  effect  arises  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  air,  and  the  slowly  conducting  power  of 
cotton,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  part  is  retained,  while 
a  soft  and  uniformly  elastic  protection  from  pressure  is 
afforded.  The  secondary  effect,  he  says,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  sheath,  or  case,  formed  by  the  cotton,  ab- 
sorbing the  effused  serum  or  pus,  and  giving  the  best 
possible  substitute  for  the  lost  cuticle.  "  But  in  order 
that  the  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  this  substitute, 
and  to  ensure  an  equable  and  continued  support  to  the 
tender  parts,  until  the  new  skin  is  formed,  it  is  alw>- 
lutely  necessary. that  the  cotton  should  not  be  removed, 
except  under  particular  circumstances,  until  the  real 
cuticle  is  sufficiently  formed  to  bear  exposure."-(P, 
217.)  As  Dr.  Anderson  admits,  the  theory  is  of  littla 
consequence  ;  and  we  shall  not,  therefore,  criticise  it 
The  merit  of  the  practice  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
perience. We  have  noticed,  that  Gibson  restricts  the 
plan  to  superficial  burns ;  and  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  in  other  cases  the  discharge  would  soon  convert 
the  unchanged  cotton  into  a  most  fetid  mass  of  scabs, 
putridity,  and  even  maggots,  one  can  hardly  doubt  that 
his  statement  is  correct.  It  is  true,  the  fetor  maybe 
counteracted  by  wetting  the  cotton  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime ;  but  directly  this  is  done,  the  soft  elastic 
property  of  that  substance  is  lost,  and  the  method  is  not 
essentially  different  from  that  in  which  linen  ami  lint 
are  applied,  after  being  wet  with  the  linimentum  calcis, 
or  other  fluid  applications  ;  and  would  equally  require 
frequent  change.  If  much  constitutional  irritation  be 
evinced  after  the  cotton  has  been  for  some  time  applied, 
Dr.  Anderson  confesses,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  let 
out  the  discharge,  or  even  remove  the  cotton  altogether. 
"  We  are  then  to  be  guided  by  the  symptoms  and  ap- 
pearances, whether  to  reapply  the  same  dressings,  or 
first  restore  a  more  healthy  action  in  the  constitution." 
—{Op.  cit.  p.  218.) 

[The  "  exclusion  of  the  air"  is  the  true  indication  in 
the  treatment  of  burns ;  but  it  is  imperfectly  fulfilled  by 
the  carded  cotton.  In  superficial  burns,  salt  has  long 
been  a  domestic  application,  and  can  only  act  in  this 
way  ;  yet  when  the  part  is  completely  covered  with  a 
layer  of  salt,  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  in  superficial 
burns  is  permanent. 

Some  surgeons,  in  this  country,  treat  all  kinds  of 
burns  on  the  refrigerant  plan ;  among  whom  Professor 
Davidge,  of  Maryland,  was  among  the  most  prominent. 
He  uniformly  directed  a  saturnine  solution  to  be  applied 
to  all  recent  burns,  and  persevered  in  until  the  acute 
inflammation  was  subdued,  when  he  used  Turner's  ce 
rate  as  the  subsequent  dressing.  Dr.  Kentish's  pit 
however,  most  popular  in  this  country,  and  alcohol,  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  and  the  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
lime-water  are  in  almost  universal  use. 

As,  however,  the  relief  afforded  in  burns  is  generally 
the  result  of  the  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the  raw  sur- 
face, the  modern  practice  introduced  on  the  continent 
of  covering  burns  wiihwheatjlour,  or  other  farinaceous 
material,  will  be  found  by  far  the  most  immediate  in  its 
action,  and  the  most  successful  in  its  results ;  and  this 
application  is  adapted  to  every  species  of  burns, "  whe- 
ther occasioned  by  scalding  or  actual  fire,  whether  su- 
perficial or  deep,  recent  or  old,  vesicated  or  sphaco- 
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'aled  ■    In  the  most  desperate  bums,  where  the  Injury    Monro,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a  very  full  account  ot 
traction  of  the  cutis  almost  uni-    the  bursas  mucosae  and  their  diseases.    These  parts 
i.i  is  unable  to  sustain  either  the  refri-  :  are  naturally  filled  with  an  oily  kind  of  fluid,  the  use 


mi  treatment,  or  any  modification  Of  Dr.  Kentish's 

M,  if  the  flour  be  applied 

in-  Injured  surface  until  the  air  is  entirely  ex- 

cluded,  in*  pun  is  almost  annihilated;  and  from  the 

,  iicialing  torture,  the  patient  is  instantly  placed 

under  circumstances  of  comparative  comfort.     The 


of  which  is  to  lubricate  surfaces,  upon  which  the  ten- 
dons play  in  their  passage  over  joints.  In  the  healthy 
state,  this  fluid  is  so  small  in  quantity,  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  without  opening  the  membrane  containing  it ; 
but  occasionally  such  an  accumulation  takes  place, 
that  very  considerable  swellings  are  the  consequence. 


Hour  should  be  repeatedly  applied,  and  persevered  in,    Tumours  of  this  sort  are  often  produced  by  bruises 
until  the  acute  Inflammation  fa  removed,  or,  in  common  j  and  sprains ;   and  now  and  then  by  rheumatic  affec- 


parlance, "  the  Ore  is  out,"    -No  other  application  or 

try  until  the  acute  stage  is  past; 
and  then  the  plan  Ol  Dr.  Kentish,  modified  according  to 
lbs  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  be  found  adequate 
to  the  restoration  ol  the  injured  surface,  however  ex- 
tensive. I  can  confidently  recommend  this  practice, 
having  witnessed  its  success  in  the  most  hopeless 
cases.— Reese.] 

III.  cicatrix  of  a  burn  is  often  of  great  extent,  and,  on 
this  account,  the  subsequent  absorption  of  the  granula- 
tions on  which  l  lie  new  skin  is  lormed  (a  process  by  which 
the  magnitude  Ol  the  SI  ar  is  afterward  lessened)  isso  con- 
touring parts  out  of  their 
natural  position,  and  occasion  the  most  unpleasantkinds 
of  deformity.  Thus,  burns  on  the  neck  are  apt  to  cause 
a  distortion  of  the  head,  or  even  draw  down  the  chin  to 
tin  breast-bone;  and  in  the  limbs,  such  contractions  as 
fix  llii'  joints  in  one  immoveable  position.  Simply  di- 
viding these  contractions  again  mostly  fails  altogether, 
oronlj  produces  ver]  partial  and  temporary  relief,  as, 
after  the  cicatrization  is  completed,  the  newly  formed 
parti  arc  absorbed,  and  the  contraction  recurs.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  proposal  was  made,  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Earle,  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  cicatrix,  and  then 
bring  the  edges  of  the  skin  as  much  towards  each  other 
is  possible.  In  the  transverse  direction,  with  strips  of 
adhesive  piaster.  In  one  case,  In  which,  from  the  fore 
pan  oi  the  upper  arm,  to  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
trix  of  an  almost  horny  consist- 
inic  extended,  Which  kept  the  elbow  immoveably  bent 
to  a  right  angle,  this  gentleman  performed  such  an  ope- 
ag  the  cicatrix,  the  flexor  muscles 
mode  sonic  resistance  to  the  extension  of  the 
limb  .  but  b)  degrees  thej  \ielded,  and  the  arm  was 
brought  nearly  to  a  right  line.     The  whole  limb  was 

kepi  in  tins  position  bj  means  of  a  Bplint  and  bandage. 
in  the  end,  the  contraction  was  cured,  and  the  use  of 
the  limb  restored."-  [S6e  Med,  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p. 

Probably,  as  tola  patient  was  a  young  growing  sub- 
ject, oiii)  tu  years  of  age,  the  operation  would  have 
proved  squall)  successful,  if  a  simple  division  of  the 
contracted  skin  bad  been  made,  and  the  arm  kept  ex- 
tended  i"r  a  length  of  time  by  the  use  of  a  splint.    It  is 


lions.  They  are  not  often  attended  with  much  pain, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  very  acute,  when  pressure 
is  made  with  the  fingers.  The  tumours  yield,  in  a 
certain  degree,  to  pressure ;  but  they  rise  again,  with 
an  appearance  of  elasticity  not  remarked  in  other 
sorts  of  swellings.  At  first  they  appear  to  be  circum- 
scribed, and  confined  to  a  small  extent  of  the  joint ; 
but  sometimes  the  fluid  forming  them  is  so  abundant 
that  they  extend  over  a  great  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  limb.  The  skin  when  not  inflamed  retains  its 
usual  colour. 

In  this  morbid  state  of  the  bursas  mucosas,  they  con  ■ 
tain  different  kinds  of  fluids,  according  to  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  When  the  tumour  depends  on  a  rheumatic 
affection  the  contents  are  ordinarily  very  fluid.  They 
are  thicker  when  the  cause  is  of  a  scrofulous  nature 
When  the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  bruise  or 
sprain,  the  effused  fluid  often  contains  hard  concre- 
tions, and  as  it  were  cartilaginous  ones,  which  are 
sometimes  quite  loose,  and  more  or  less  numerous. 
Mr.  Brodie  states,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of 
small  melon-seeds,  and  are  not  unusual  when  the  in- 
flammation is  of  long  standing.  Such  substances  may 
frequently  be  felt  with  the  fingers. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  inflammation  of 
the  bursa;  mucosae  occasions  an  increased  secretion  of 
synovia.  In  other  cases  the  bursa  is  distended  with  a 
somewhat  turbid  serum,  containing  floating  portions 
of  coagulable  lymph.  The  inflammation  sometimes 
leads  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess  ;  and  occasionally 
the  membrane  of  the  bursa  becomes  thickened,  and 
converted  into  a  grisly  substance.  Mr.  Brodie  has  seen 
it  at  least  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  a  small  cellu- 
lar cavity  in  the  centre  containing  synovia.  In  other 
instances,  however,  though  the  inflammation  has  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  the  membrane  of  the  bursa  retains 
nearly  its  original  structure.— {Pathological  and  Sur- 
gical Obs.  on  the  Joints,  p.  351,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  disease  may  be 
the  consequence  of  pressure,  or  other  local  injury;  the 
abuse  of  mercury ;  rheumatism,  or  other  constitutional 
affection;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  complaint  is  fre- 
quently joined  with  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  the  joints. — (See  Joints.)    Sometimes  it  has 


hardl)  necessary  to  observe,  that  cutting  a  large  cica-    the  form  of  an  acute,  but  more  commonly  that  of  a 

calm    entirely  away,   must  always  tie  a  severe,  and  !  chronic  inflammation, 


sometimea  ■  dangerous  operation ;  therefore,  the  avoid 
ance  ol'it,  If  possible,  caiuiol  but  be  desirable.— ( See  B. 
Bell's  System  of  Surgery.  Medical  Facts  and  Obs  rva- 
tions,  vol  -     J.SedtUot,  de  Ambustioru  Thet*s,Ato. 
Parisiis,  1781.     RiclUer's  Anfangsgrltnde  der  Hun 
diir-.niyku.iist,  b.  1.     Earle's  Essay  on  the  Meaiis  of 
o  ihr  Effect*  of  Fire  on  the  Human  Body,  8c«. 
1 1  nlish's  tiro  Essays  on  Bums,  the'Jirst 
of  ichich  iriis  published  in  1798.    Kobe  t  Lyall,  in  Edin. 
I   Surg,  Journ.  vol.  7.  ;;.  j13.     Hcdin,  Diss. 
i  ire  a  vutitra  ex  combustione, 
I  p'slus,  1804.     I.arrm,  Mimoires de  Chirur- 
■■:••,  t  L, a.  93 — 96.     Beyer,  TVaitides. Mala- 
dies Chir. LI, a  Dickinson,  Remarks  on 
Bums  und  Scolds,  chiefly  ii  reference  to  the  principles 
•  nt  at  tin  tnni.of  thur  infliction,  suggested  by 
tay  on  Bums,  by 
E.  Km:                          Land.  1818.     Lectui 
flammatiun,  by  John  Thomson, p.  5,<>,  4>c.    Edin.  1813. 
J. asms,  Pathohgie  Chir.  t.  -2,  p.  391.    Anderson,  in 
I  Journ.  vol.  1.    Pearson's  Principles 
171,  edit   I8Q&    Gibson's  Institutes  of 

III  RSJE  Ml  i  OSJE.   These  are  small  membranous 

tated  about  the  joints,  particularly  the  large 

Onasol  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.     For  the  most 

pan,  the]  lie  under  tendons.    Mr.  Brodie  comprehends 

also  under  the  same  head,  the  membranes  forming  the 

ave  tii"  same  structure, 


While  the  swellings  are  not  very  painful,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  disperse  them,  by  warm  applications, 
friction  (particularly  with  camphorated  mercurial  oint- 
ment), or  blisters,  kept  open  with  the  savin  cerate 
But  if  these  tumours  should  become  very  painful,  and 
not  yield  to  the  above  methods,  Dr.  Monro  recommends 
opening  them.  This  author  was  continually  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  the  bad  effects  of  air  admitted  into  cavi- 
ties of  the  body ;  and  hence,  in  the  operation,  even  in 
opening  the  bursas  mucosas,  he  is  very  particular  in  di- 
recting the  incision  in  the  skin,  not  to  be  made  imme- 
diately opposite  that  made  in  the  sac. 

In  the  beginning,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  the  use  of 
leeches  and  cold  lotions;  and  afterward,  that  of  blis- 
ters or  stimulating  liniments  In  particular  cases,  he 
says,  these  means  should  be  combined  with  such  con 
stitutional  remedies  as  circumstances  indicate.  When 
the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  preternatural  secre 
tion  of  the  fluid  will  often  continue  after  the  inflamma- 
tion has  entirely  subsided.  If  blisters  now  fail  in  pro- 
curing its  absorption,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  friction ; 
and  if  this  be  unavailing,  he  considers  it  advisable  to 
discharge  the  fluid  by  a  puncture.  The  presence  of 
loose  substances  in  the  bursa,  he  thinks,  may  of  them- 
selves keep  up  a  collection  of  fluid. 

Dr.  Monro  met  with  cases  in  which  amputation  be- 
came indispensable,  in  consequence  of  the  tenible 
symptoms  brought  on  by  opening  a  bursa  mucosa. 

On  account  of  such  evil  consequences,  which  ars 
ami  perform  a  similar  office.    lti<  ;e.euraicd  Dr.  A.  |  imputed  to  the  air,  tho-.gh  they  would  as  often  arise 
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were  the  same  practice  pursued  in  a  situation  in  which 
no  air  could  have  access  at  all,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  pass  a  seton  through  the  swelling,  and  to  re- 
move the  silk,  after  it  has  remained  just  long  enough  to 
excite  inflammation  of  the  cyst,  when  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  unite  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cavity  by  pressure. 
This  practice  is  sometimes  approved  of  by  Mr.  Bro- 
die  on  other  grounds :  he  has  noticed,  thai  after  the 
whole  cavity  of  the  bursa  has  been  converted  into 
an  abscess,  and  this  has  been  cured,  no  fluid  gene- 
rally collects  there  again.  Hence,  he  has  some- 
times been  induced  to  pass  into  the  puncture  a  seton 
or  tent,  or  (what  he  deems  better)  the  blunt  end  of  a 
probe,  for  the  irritation  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bursa.  This  practice  I  tried  very  successfully  on  a 
young  woman  who  was  under  my  care  last  year.  I 
punctured  the  bursa  below  the  patella,  and  discharged 
about  an  ounce  of  fluid,  resembling  white  of  egg.  The 
disease  had  existed  several  months,  and  the  bursa  was 
much  thickened.  I  kept  the  puncture  open  about  ten 
days,  during  which  time  there  was  a  discharge  from  it 
of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  without  any  tendency  to  sup- 
puration. I  therefore  introduced  a  tent  into  the  open- 
ing, by  which  means  the  necessary  degree  of  inflam- 
mation was  excited,  the  bursa  suppurated,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  soon  permanently  cured,  without  any  severe 
symptoms.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  Mr.  Brodie  to 
be  perfectly  right  in  cautioning  surgeons  against  the 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  this  practice.  Inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  a  large  bursa  (he  says)  sometimes 
disturb  the  constitution  so  much,  that  it  might  be  pru- 
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dent  merely  to  make  a  puncture,  and  keep  the  patient 
a  Iter  ward  perfectly  quiet.  He  mentions  a  diseased 
bursa  mucosa,  which  he  had  seen  between  the  lo\ur 
angle  of  the  scapula  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  whicti 
was  not  much  less  than  a  man's  head.  In  thil  eg* 
death  followed  the  constitutional  disturbance  welted 
by  a  puncture  and  the  seton.  In  another  example, seen 
by  this  judicious  surgeon,  where  the  patient  wai  ,„ 
bad  health,  and  the  due  observance  of  quietude  was 
neglected,  puncturing  a  diseased  bursa  mucosa  was 
soon  followed  by  death.— (Op.  cit.  p.  36(1.) 

One  or  two  similar  cases,  which  happened  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  have  also  been  communicated 
to  me.  In  some  instances,  the  making  of  too  free  an 
incision  into  the  bursa  mucosa  has  been  followed  by 
extensive  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  whole  limb, 
ending  in  death. 

When  the  coats  of  a  bursa  mucosa  are  much  thick 
ened,  and  cannot  be  restored  to  their  natural  ci 
Mr.  Brodie  says,  that  the  bursa,  if  superficially  situ- 
ated, may  be  removed  with  as  much  facility  as'im  en- 
cysted tumour.  This  practice,  however,  he  has  only  as 
yet  applied  to  the  bursa  between  the  patella  and  the  skin, 
though  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  there  being  othei  mi 
perficial  bursa;  which  wouldalso  safely  admit  of  removal. 

Consult  Monro's  Description  of  all  the  bu 
coste,$rc.  with  remarks  on  their  accidints  and  diseases, 
($-c.  fol.  Edin.  1788.  C.  J\I.  Koch.,  De  Morbis  Bursa- 
rum  t.endinum  mucosarum.  Jlnd,  particularly,  B.  C. 
Brodie's  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations  on 
the  Joints,  chap.  9,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1822. 
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f  CESAREAN  OPERATION.  Called  OsoHystero- 
^"  tomia,  from  varipa,  uterus,  and  roufj,  sectio. 
Pliny,  book  7,  chap.  9,  of  his  Natural  History,  gives  us 
the  etymology  of  this  operation.  "  Auspicatius  (says 
he)  enectd  parente  gign.unt.wr,  sicut  Scipio  Africanus 
prior  natus,  primusque  Casar  a  cceso  matris  utero 
dict.us ;  qua  de  causa  ccesones  appellati.  Simili  modo 
natus  est  Manlius  qui  Carthaginem  cum  exercitu  in- 
travit.'" 

From  this  passage  we  are  to  infer  that  the  Caesarean 
operation  is  extremely  ancient,  though  no  description 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus, 
Paul  us  jEgineta,  or  Albucasis.  The  earliest  account 
of  it  in  any  medical  work,  is  that  in  the  Chirurgia 
Guidonis  de  Cauliaco,  published  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Here,  however,  the  practice  is 
only  spoken  of  as  proper  after  the  death  of  the  l-nother, 
and  is  alleged  to  have  been  adopted  only  at  such  a 
conjunciure  in  the  case  of  Julius  Caesar. — (See  Cap.  de 
Extractione  Foetus.)  Vigo,  who  was  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  takes  no  notice  of  the 
Caesarean  operation  ;  and  Pan1,  who  greatly  improved 
the  practice  of  midwifery,  thinks  this  measure  only 
allowable  on  women  who  die  undelivered. — (De  llomi- 
nus  Generatione,  cap.  31.)  Rousset,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Pare,  collected  the  histories  of  several 
cases,  in  which  the  operation  is  said  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully performed ;  and,  after  the  publication  of  these, 
the  subject  excited  more  general  interest. 

By  the  Cesarean  operation  is  commonly  understood 
that  in  which  the  foetus  is  taken  out  of  the  uterus,  by 
an  incision  made  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
and  womb.  The  term,  however,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  is  applied  to  three  different  proceedings. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote  the  incision  which 
is  occasionally  practised  in  the  cervix  uteri,  in  order  to 
facilitate  delivery ;  but  this  particular  method  is  named 
the  vaginal  Caesarean  operation,  for  the  purpose  of 
distinguishing  it  from  the  former,  which  is  frequently 
called,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  abdominal  Cesarean 
operation.  With  these  cases  we  have  also  to  class 
the  incision  which  is  made  in  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men for  the  extraction  of  the  foetus,  when,  instead  of 
being  situated  in  the  uterus,  it  lies  in  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  womb, 
or  in  the  ovary,  or  Fallopian  tube,  in  consequence  of 
en  extra-uterine  conception. 

VAOINAL  CESAREAN  OPERATION. 

Disease,  malformation,  or  a  preternatural  position  of 


the  cervix  uteri,  may  render  this  practice  indispensable. 
A  scirrhous  hardness  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  the 
most  frequent.  When  the  induration  is  such  that  the 
cervix  cannot  be  dilated,  and  the  patient  is  exhausting 
herself  with  unavailing  efforts,  the  parts  should  be 
divided  in  several  directions  This  has  been  success- 
fully done  under  various  circumstances.  Cases  have 
been  met  with,  in  which  the  cervix  uteri  presented  no 
opening  at  all ;  and  yet  the  preceding  operation  proved 
quite  effectual.  Such  is  the  example  which  Dr.  Sim- 
son  has  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Essays.  A  woman,  forty  years  of  age,  became  preg- 
nant, after  recovering  from  a  difficult  labour,  in  which 
the  child  had  remained  several  days  in  the  passage. 
She  had  been  in  labour  sixty  hours ;  but  the  neck  of  the 
womb  had  no  tendency  to  dilate.  Dr.  Simson,  per- 
ceiving that  its  edges  were  adherent,  and  left  no  open- 
ing between  them,  determined  to  practise  an  incision, 
with  the  aid  of  a  speculum  uteri.  The  bistoury  pene- 
trated to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  before  it  got  quite 
through  the  substance  which  it  had  to  divide,  and 
which  seemed  as  hard  as  cartilage.  As  the  opening 
did  not  dilate,  in  the  efforts  which  the  woman  made,  it 
became  necessary  to  introduce  a  narrow  bistoury  on 
the  finger,  in  order  to  cut  this  kind  of  ring  in  various 
directions.  There  was  no  hemorrhage;  and  the  only 
additional  suffering  which  the  patient  encountered, 
arose  from  the  distention  of  the  vagina.  As  the  child 
was  dead,  Dr.  Simson  perforated  the  head,  in  order  to 
render  the  delivery  more  easy. 

Strong  convulsions  at  the  moment  of  parturition, 
may  create  a  necessity  for  the  vaginal  Caesarean  ope- 
ration. These  sometimes  subside  as  soon  as  the  mem- 
branes are  ruptured  and  the  waters  discharged,  so  as 
to  lessen  the  distention  of  the  womb.  However,  if  the 
convulsions  were  to  continue,  and  the  cervix  uteri 
were  sufficiently  dilated,  the  child  should  be  extracted 
with  the  forceps  or  by  the  feet,  according  to  the  kind 
of  presentation.  On  this  subject  Baudeloque  has  re- 
corded a  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Surgery  by  Dubocq,  professor  of  surgery  at  Tou- 
louse. The  woman  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  in  convulsions  two  days.  She  was  so  alarmingly 
pale,  that  she  could  scarcely  be  known.  Iltr  pulse 
was  feeble  and  almost  extinct,  and  her  extremities 
were  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration. 
The  edges  of  the  opening,  which  was  about  as  large 
as  a  crown  piece,  felt,  as  it  were,  callous ,  and  hardly 
had  this  aperture  been  dilated,  when  delivery  took 
place  spontaneously     The  child  was  dead.    Thcsymp 
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torn*  were  appeased,  and  the  woman  experienced  a 
Another  case,  in  which  the  indurated 
rl  was  successfully  divided,  is  recorded  by 
I  ambroo,  a  surgeon  at  Orleans.— (See  Diet,  des  So- 
rt t.  23,  p.  297.) 
\  considerable  obuquitv  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
with  ;i  pelvis  of  small  dimensions,  may  also 
the  iHrformance  of  the  vaginal  Ca> 
Mrean  operation,    Nol  thai  such  obliquity  always  oc- 
thatol   the  real  of  the  uterus;  nor  is  the  neck 
ol  this  vfs.us  invariably  directed  towards  that  side  of 
ipposite  to  its  fundus,  although 
imettmes  the  case,    to  the  latter  cirenmstance, 
intractiona  of  the  uterus  do  not  produce  a  dila- 
iU  cervix,  which  rests  upon  the  bones  of  the 
part  of  that  organ  is  dilated  and 
from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  present  itself 
in  ili.-  tonn  of  a  round  smooth  tumour,  without  any 
appearance  of  an  aperture.    Such  a  case  may  have 

■  ' rue  furnishes  us  with  an 

Instance.  A  woinan  in  her  lirsi  pregnancy,  not  being 
able  m  have  tin;  attendance  of  the  accoucheur,  whom 
she  wished,  pal  herself  under  the  care  of  a  midwife, 
i  labour-pains  during  three  days. 
wh.n  Hi.-  accoucheur  came,  on  being  sent  for  again, 
the  child's  head  If  in  the  vagina  covered 

With  the  womb.     The  |>oriion  of  the  uterus  which  ta- 
li Mius.  was  in  a  state  of  inflammation.    The 
was  situated  backwards  towards  the  sacrum, 
hardl)  dilated  to  the  bn  adth  ol  a  pi  nny-piece,  and  the 
waters  had  been  discharged  a  long  time.    The  patient 
i,  un.l  emollient  clysters  were  administered. 
..i  fomentations  were  employed.    She  was 
laid  upon  her  back  with  the  pelvis  considerably  raised. 
oucheur  had  much  difficulty  in  supporting  the 

head  "I   tlU  Child,  and  keeping   it  from  protruding  at 

tin-  vulva,  enveloped  as  it  was  rn  the  uterus.  Notwith- 
standlng  such  assistance,  tin-  patientdied. 

,i  ;m  event,  says  Sabatlei)  might  have  been 
prevented,  bj  making  the  woman  in-  upon  (in-  side  op- 
posite ill.-  deviation  of  the  uterus,  and  employing  pres- 

sure  in. iii  above,    If  these  proceedings  had  failed  in 

lirinr,ii.g  lii.  ..-  tinea  Inwards  the  centre  of  the  pelvis, 
tins  opening  might  have  been  brought  into  such  posi- 
tion li>  ans  nl  the  tinner,  m  the  interval  "I  the  pains, 

and  kept  so  until  it   were  sufficiently  dilated   tor  the 
ihrenoa  to  protrude, 

Tins   is  what  WHS  done  by  liaudoloque  in  one  case, 

the  womb  inclined  forwards  and  to  the  right. 

Til.-  os  tinea  was  situated  backwards,    The  waters 

•scaped  and  III.-  head  advanced  towards  the  bottom  of 

thr  pelvis,  included  in  a  portion  of  uterus  The  whole 
of  the  spherical  tumour  which  presented  itself  could 
befell  with  tin-  finger;  bul  no  opening  was  distinguish- 
able ;  and  the  swelling  might  also  be  seen  on  separat- 
um tin-  labia  from  each  other  and  opening  the  entrance 
of  the  vagina.    It  became  necessary  to  keep  the  patient 

OOntlnuall)  in  bed,  and  to  have  the  linger  incessantly 
.1;  but  she  was  not  sufficiently  docile  to  sub- 
mit to  such  treatment.  Fortunately,  the  unexpected 
appearance  of  two  officers  of  justice,  forty-eight  hours 
alter  the  cniiniien.  lament  of  the  labour,  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  more  manageable.    It  was  time  for  her 

m  so;  for  the  uterus  had  now  become  tense, 
red,  and  painful.  The  abdomen  was  also  so  tender, 
that  it  could  scarcel}   bear  the  contact  of  the  clothes. 

symptoms  had  begun,  and  the  ideas  were  be 

Sinning  to  be  confused.     Baudeloque  made  her  he 
own  ;  and  he  pressed  with  one  band  on  the  abdomen, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  uterus,  while  with  the 
oilier  lie  pushed  the  head  a  little  way  back,  M  order 
thai  in-  might  reach  the   os  tines,  winch  he  now 
brought  Willi  Ins  Qnger towards  the  centre pC the  pelvis, 
and  kept  there  for  some  time.    The  e.'Ibns  of  the  pa- 
tient  being  thus  encouraged,  sin-  was  delivered  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The  infant  was  of  a  thriv- 
ription,  and  the  case  had  a  most  favourable 
termination. 
\\  lieu  the  obliquity  of  the  uterus  is  such,  that  thcos 
i  mot  be  found,  and  the  mother  and  faatus  are 
both  in  danger  of  perishing,  It  is  the  dmy  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  open  the  portion  of  the  womb  that  projects 
1  lUVerjat  met  with  a  case  of  ilus 
'ii  in  his  practice.     A  woman,  pregnant  with 
her  lirsi  child,  suftl  red  such  extreme  pain  in  her  labour, 
ted  to  ascertain  the  real  slate 
ofthuigs.    II-  ua.s  surprised  to  find  the  vulva  com- 


pletely occupied  by  a  body  which  even  protruded  ex 
ternally  and  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  ex- 
cept during  the  labour-pains.  In  examining  this  tumour 
he  could  only  find  at  its  circumference  a  cul-de-sac, 
half  an  inch  deep,  without  any  aperture  through  which 
the  child  could  pass.  Other  practitioners,  who  were 
consulted  about  this  extraordinary  case,  were  also 
anxious  to  learn  what  had  happened.  They  found  in 
the  tumour  a  laceration,  which  only  affected  a  part  of 
the  thickness  of  its  parietes.  This  laceration  was 
deemed  the  proper  place  for  making  an  incision.  The 
operation  having  been  done,  the  finger  was  passed  into 
the  cavity  in  which  the  child  was  contained.  A  large 
quantity  of  turbid  fluid  was  discharged.  The  child 
presented  and  passed  through  the  opening,  with  a  tri- 
vial laceration  on  the  right  side.  Lauverjat,  having 
passed  his  hand  into  the  utherus,  was  unable  to  find 
either  the  os  tinea?  or  the  cervix.  No  particular  indis- 
position ensued,  and  the  lochia  were  discharged  through 
the  wound,  which  gradually  closed.  In  the  course  of 
two  months  the  os  tineas  and  neck  of  the  uterus  were 
in  their  natural  position  again.—  (Lauverjat,  Nouvelle 
Mt  thode  de  pratiquer  I'Optration  Cesarienne.  Paris, 
17880 

When  the  case  is  a  scirrhous  induration  of  the  cer 
vix  uteri,  or  a  laceration  of  the  parietes  of  this  viscus 
at  the  place  where  it  projects  into  the  vagina,  the  va- 
ginal Cesarean  operation  is  attended  with  no  difficulty, 
It  is  performed  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury,  the  blade 
of  which  is  wrapped  round  with  lint  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  point.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  index  finger,  into  the  opening 
presented  by  the  uterus,  and  the  aperture  is  to  be  pro- 
perly enlarged  from  within  outwards,  in  various  direc- 
tions. But  when  the  scirrhous  hardness  of  the  cervix 
presents  no  opening  at  all,  or  when  the  part  of  the  ute- 
rus projecting  in  the  vagina  is  entire,  the  incision 
should  be  made  from  without  inwards,  with  the  same 
kind  of  knife.  Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  in 
introducing  the  instrument,  in  order  that  no  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  child,  which  lies  directly  beyond 
the  substance  which  is  to  be  divided.  No  general  di- 
rection can  here  be  offered,  except  that  of  proceeding 
slowly,  and  of  keeping  the  index  finger  extended  along 
the  back  of  the  knife,  so  that  it  may  be  immediately 
known  when  the  substance  of  the  womb  is  cut  through, 
into  the  cavity  of  which  the  finger  ought  to  pass  as 
soon  as  the  knife.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  extend 
or  multiply  the  incisions,  the  cutting  instrument  should 
be  regulated  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  same  finger. 
The  cervix  uteri  having  been  divided,  the  expulsion  of 
the  child  is  either  to  be  left  to  nature,  or  to  be  pro- 
moted by  the  ordinary  means.  The  operation  that  has 
been  described  requires  no  dressings.  If  the  bleeding 
should  prove  troublesome,  we  are  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  incision  a  dossil  of  lint  wot  with  vinegar 
or  spirit  of  wine.— (See  Sabatier,  Medecine  Optfratoire, 
t.  1.)  The  chief  object  would  here  be  to  prevent  adhe- 
sions between  the  cervix  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper 
part  of  tfce  vagina.— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  23, 
p.  298.) 

ABDOMINAL   CESAREAN   OPERATION. 

This  is  a  far  more  serious  operation  than  that  which 
lias  just  now  been  treated  of,  and  is  the  proceeding  to 
which  the  term  Caesarean  operation  is  more  particularly 
applied. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  operation  may 
be  necessary.  1.  When  the  foetus  is  alive  and  the  mo- 
ther doad,  either  in  labour,  or  the  last  two  months  of 
pregnancy.  2.  When  the  fectus  is  dead,  but  cannot  be 
delivered  in  the  usual  way,  on  account  of  the  deformity 
of  the  mother,  or  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  child. 
3.  When  both  the  mother  and  child  are  living,  but  de- 
livery cannot  take  place  from  the  same  causes,  as  in 
the  second  example. 

In  many  instances,  both  mother  and  child  have  lived 
afler  the  Cesarean  operation,  and  the  mother  even  borne 
children  afterward.— (See  Heister's  Institutes  of  Sur- 
hap.  113.  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  I.  I,  p. 
623,  t.  2,  p.  308,  in  ito.  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5,  art. 
37,  3S.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  179. 
Med.  Chir.  Tra?is.  vol.  9  and  11,  Sc.)  Very  recently 
an  example  has  been  recorded,  in  which  Dr.  Miiller,  of 
I.owenburg,  in  Silesia,  performed  the  Caesarean  sec- 
tion, and  saved  both  the  mother  and  the  child.— (Maga- 
zinfur  die  gesammte  Heilkunde,  1S28;  b.  23.  p.  146,) 
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An  instance  of  similar  success  is  reported  by  C.  II. 
Graefe.— (Journ.  fur  Chirurgie,  A-c.  b.  9,  5.  1.)  Two 
successful  cases,  in  which  both  women  and  children 
were  operated  on  at  the  hospital  of  Maestricht,  by  M. 
Bosch.— (Bibl.  Med.  1823.)  And  in  a  valuable  periodical 
work,  one  example  is  reported  from  Hufcland's  Jour- 
nal,  where  the  mother  and  twins  were  all  saved  by  the 
operation.— (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine, 
<$-c.  vol.  4,  p.  625.) 

The  most  extraordinary  case  of  Caesarean  operation 
on  record,  is  one  performed  by  a  negro  girl  on  herself, 
who  recovered. — (See  yew-York  Med.  and  Physical 
Journ.  March,  1823.)  Dr.  Mosely  mentions  the  case 
of  a  negro  woman  at  Jamaica,  who  opened  her  side 
with  a  butcher's  knife,  and  extracted  a  child,  which 
died  of  Iocked-jaw.  The  woman  recovered.— (See  Ry- 
an's Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  280.) 

In  England,  the  operation  has  been  attended  with 
remarkably  ill  success  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  one 
unequivocal  example,  in  which  the  mother  has  here 
survived  the  true  Cesarean  operation.  In  the  third 
edition  of  this  work,  indeed,  I  referred  to  the  case  re- 
corded by  Mr.  James  Barlow,  of  Chorley,  Lancashire, 
who  made  an  incision  into  the  abdomen,  extracted  a 
dead  child,  and  saved  the  mother's  life. — (See  Medical 
Records  and  Researches,  p.  154,  1798  ;  also,  J.  Barlow's 
Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery.)  My  friend  Dr. 
Gooeh,  however,  having  obligingly  communicated  to 
me  his  doubts,  and  those  of  Dr.  Hull,  respecting  the 
reality  of  an  incision  having  been  made  in  this  instance 
into  the  uterus,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  perfect  conviction  of  the  more  correct 
view  of  the  case  taken  by  these  physicians.  "  I  sus- 
pected from  the  first  (says  Dr.  Hull),  that  Mr.  Barlow 
was  deceived  in  this  case,  from  the  account  he  gave  of 
the  remarkable  thinness  of  the  uterus.  And  I  had 
formed  an  opinion,  that  the  child  had  escaped  through 
a  laceration  of  the  uterus  into  the  abdomen,  enveloped 
in  the  secundmes,  and  that  he  had  merely  divided  the 
membranes,  when  he  fancied  he  had  divided  the  uterus." 
Dr.  Hull  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  confirmation  of 
his  own  sentiments  by  those  of  Mr.  Howarden,  a  very 
intelligent  practitioner  at  Blackrod,  who  assisted  at  the 
operation.  In  fact,  the  particulars  stated  by  this  gen- 
tleman leave  no  doubt,  that  the  fetus  had  escaped 
through  a  laceration  of  the  uterus  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.— (See  Hull's  Defence  of  the  Cesarean  Ope- 
ration, Arc  p.  72.)  The  case  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  D. 
Stewart  (see  Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5),  where  the 
labour  had  endured  twelve  days,  and  the  life  of  the 
mother  was  saved,  after  the  dead  fetus  had  been  ex- 
tracted by  a  midwife,  was  also  probably  of  the  same 
nature  :  at  all  events,  the  wantof  authentic  particulars, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  operation  having  been 
done  by  a  woman,  leave  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
questionable. 

If,  therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  Caesarean  ope- 
ration, we  mean  that  in  which  the  pariet«s  of  the  ab- 
domen and  those  of  the  uterus  are  divided  by  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  fetus  extracted,  I  believe,  that  as  far  as 
the  history  of  the  practice  extends  in  this  country,  it 
cannot  be  said,  that  the  mother  has  ever  recovered 
after  such  a  proceeding ;  though,  some  years  ago,  a  cal- 
culation was  made,  that  the  operation  had  been  done 
not  less  than  eighteen  times  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
since  then  it  has  been  repeated  in  several  instances 
with  the  same  ill  success. — (See  Henderson's  Case,  in 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  17.)  It  is  said  now, 
indeed,  to  have  been  performed  about  thirty  times  in 
the  British  dominions.— (See  Ryan's  Manual  of  Mid- 
uufery,  p.  270.)  Several  of  the  children,  however,  are 
6tated  to  have  been  saved.  And  in  the  case  operated 
upon  in  April.  1826,  by  Mr.  Crichton,  of  Dundee,  the 
infant  was  preserved,  though  the  mother  sunk  eight 
hours  after  the  operation.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
gical Journ.  No.  96,  p.  54.)  On  the  continent,  the 
practice  has  proved  infinitely  more  successful ;  for 
of  231  cases  of  this  operation  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  medicine,  139  are  said  to  have  terminated  success- 
fully.— (Kellie  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol. 
6,  p.  17.)  No  doubt,  the  ill  success  of  the  Cassarean 
operation  in  England  was  correctly  explained  by  Dr. 
Hull :  "  In  France,  and  some  other  nations  upon  the 
European  continent,  the  Caisarean  operation  has  been, 
end  continues  to  be,  performed  where  British  practi- 
tioners do  not  think  it  indicated ;  it  is  also  had  recourse 
to  early,  before  the  strength  of  the  mother  has  been 


exhausted  by  the  long  continuance  and  frequent  rcpe- 
tition  of  tormenting,  though  unavailing  pains,  and  be- 
fore her  life  is  endangered  by  the  accession  of  inliiim- 
mation  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  From  this  view  of 
the  matter,  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  recoveries 
will  be  more  frequent  in  France  than  in  England  and 
Scotland,  where  the  reverse  practice  obtains.  And  it 
is  from  such  cases  as  these,  in  which  it  is  employed 
in  France,  that  the  value  of  the  operation  ought  to"  be 
appreciated.  Who  would  be  sanguine  in  his  expecta- 
tion of  a  recovery  under  such  circumstances,  as  it  has 
generally  been  resorted  to  in  this  country,  namely, 
where  the  female  has  laboured  for  years  under  mala, 
costion  (mollifies  ossium),  a  disease  hitherto  in  itself 
incurable ;  where  she  has  been  brought  into  imminent 
danger  by  previous  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  or 
other  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  or  been  ex- 
hausted bv  a  labour  of  a  week's  continuance,  or  even 
longer';"  Dr.  Hull  thus  refutes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W. 
Simmons,  that  our  ill  success  was  owing  to  climate, 
or  some  peculiarity  in  the  constitutions  o~f  the  females 
of  this  island.— (See  Hull's  Defence  of  the  Cesarean 
Operation,  p.  10.) 

The  goneral  readiness  of  continental  practitioners  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Caesarean  section  has  been  some- 
times censured,  because  they  have  even  operated  in 
cases  in  which  the  patients  had  previously  borne  chil- 
dren in  the  natural  way.  According  to  Dr.  Ryan,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  four  such  cases  on  record :  "  One 
by  Nagele  in  his  Erfahrungen  und  Abhandl.  aus  dem 
Gebiete  des  Krankheiten  des  Weiblichen  Geschlechts  ; 
another  by  Henderson,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  No.  66;  a  third  by  Meier,  in  Siebold's  Journ.; 
and  a  fourth  in  the  same  Journ.  by  Berger."—  (See  Ry- 
an's Manual  of  Midwifery,  p.  279.)  Certainly,  if  a 
woman  had  already  borne  children  in  the  natural  way, 
the  fact  should  be  received  as  a  strong  argument  against 
the  necessity  of  the  operation,  but  perhaps  not  as  an 
absolute  prohibition,  since  every  thing  must  depend  on 
the  actual  dimensions  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  pel- 
vis in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  existing  fetus. 

When  the  fetus  is  contained  in  the  womb,  and  can- 
not be  expelled,  by  reason  of  the  invincible  obstacles 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  embryotomy,  or 
the  practice  of  sacrificing  the  fetus  and  extracting  it 
it  piecemeal  by  the  vagina,  be  deemed  improper,  the 
Caesarean  operation  should  be  practised,  before  the 
mother  and  fetus  both  perish  from  the  violence  of  the 
pains,  hemorrhage,  convulsions,  &c. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  extensive 
incision  in  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the 
uterus.  Some  have  thought  that  cutting  the  parietes 
of  the  belly  would  be  mortal ;  while  others  have  be- 
lieved a  wound  of  the  uterus  equally  dangerous. 
Hence  such  persons  have  condemned  the  operation  on 
the  principle  that  religious  reasons  do  not  authorize 
taking  one  life  to  save  another.  All  the  opponents 
of  the  Caesarean  operation  fear  the  hemorrhage  which 
they  say  must  follow.  Indeed,  if  the  uterus  were  not 
to  contract  sufficiently  when  the  fetus  and  after-birth 
had  come  away,  the  bleeding  would  really  be  perilous. 
But  when,  by  means  of  the  Caesarean  operation,  the 
fetus  is  extracted,  together  with  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes, the  uterus  contracts  just  as  it  does  after  a  na- 
tural labour.  Besides,  even  when  the  mother  is  alive, 
the  operation  is  not  commonly  done  till  the  uterus 
evinces  a  propensity  to  deliver  itself,  and  begins  to 
contract.  The  womb  being  delivered  of  its  contents, 
the  incision  becomes  closed,  the  vessels  obliterated, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  hemorrhage.  The  wound  must 
also  make  so  irritable  an  organ  more  disposed  to  con- 
tract ;  buv  whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced,  it  is 
enough  to  say  in  this  case,  Artem  experientia  feat,  ex- 
emplo  monstrante  viam.  Rousset,  in  1581 ,  published 
a  work  in  Fi<mch,  entitled  Hysterotomy,  ou  V Ac- 
couchement Cesarean.  This  book,  in  1601,  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  enlarged  with  an  appendix  by  the 
celebrated  Bauhin.  Even  then  the  practice  of  the  Ce- 
sarean operation  on  ttie  living  mother  had  its  defend- 
ers. Bauhin  relates,  that  in  the  year  1500  a  sow-gelder 
performed  the  Caasarean  operation  on  his  wife,  tamfe- 
liciter,utea  posted  gemellos  el  quatuor  adhuc  infantes 
enixafuerit.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  operation  was  ever  done  on  the  living  mother 
with  success.  Many  other  cases  were  afterward  col 
lecied  and  published. 

The    possibility  of  operating  successfully  on   tho 
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liTlng  mother  was  proved  with  great  perspicuity  and 
.  bj  Siiiioii,  in  the Mi moires  deVAcad.  de  Chi- 
t  \,\to.  litre  we  are  presented  with  a  collec- 
-ixiv-lour  (  u'sarcan  operations,  more  than  a 
half  of  which  had  been  done  on  thirteen  women.  Some 
of  these  had  undergone  the  operation  once  or  twice  ; 
others  live  cir  six  times.  There  was  one  woman  in 
particular  who  had  undergone  it  seven  times,  and  al- 
ways with  success.  This  seems  to  prove,  notwith- 
standing all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  the  opera- 
tion for  the  most  part  succeeds.  But  if  the  life  of  the 
mother  should  not  invariably  be  preserved,  the  Caesa- 
rean  operation  ought  not  to  be  rejected  on  this  account; 
it  ought  always  to  he  done  when  relief  cannot  be  ob- 
Dthn  in.. his  ;  just  as  amputation  and  litho- 
tomy are  practised,  though  they  are  not  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  success.  Would  any  thing  be  more  cruel 
th  i  n  in  abandon  a  mother  and  her  child,  and  leave  them 
to  perish  while  there  is  any  hope  of  saving  them  both  ? 
It  is  true,  that  when  a  pregnant  woman  dies  of  any  in- 
ward disorder,  and  not  from  the  pains  and  efforts  of 
labour,  lie  firms  is  sometimes  still  alive  in  the  uterus; 
inn  in  ( -ases  of  death  after  difficult  labours,  and  the 
(reel  efforts  made  by  the  uterus  to  overcome  the  ob- 
■laelei  to  parturition,  the  hrtus  is  generally  dead  ;  and 
the  operation  therefore  la  less  likely  to  be  availing. — 
(See  Bertrandi,  Train  des  Operations  de  Chirurgic, 
<  hup.  5.) 

Ii  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  upon  this  sub- 
jeri,  that  whenever  a  woman  dies  at  all  advanced  in 
pregnancy  the  performance  of  the  Cesarean  opera- 
tion i.s  highly  proper.  The  propriety  of  this  practice 
in  sinh  circumstances  was  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ;  for  by  a  decree  of  Numa  Pompilius,  no  woman 
wlin  died  pregnant  was  suffered  to  be  buried,  ere  her 
bod]  had  been  opened,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
miaul  lor  the  use  of  the  state.— (Sprengel,  Geschichte 
ier  Chir.  th.  \,;i.  :iTl.)  Experience  has  proved,  that 
when  the  foKUS  lias  not  attained   the  period  at  which 

parturition  commonly  happens,  it  will  sometimes  sur- 

isiderable  time,  and  that  when 

ii  is  mil  grown  its  life  may  be  most  happily  preserved. 
Although  instance!  are  cited,  in  winch  the  fcetus  in 
atero  has  been  found  alive  upwards OT four-and  twenty 

hours  aitrr  the  death  of  the  i her,  little  stress  should 

be  laid  on  such  prodigies.    The  operation  ought  to  be 

done  Without  anv  delay.  I-',  veil  then  we  are  not  certain 
Of  laving  the  Infant's  lift.  In  the  greater  number  of 
Instances  the  tutus  perishes  si  the  same  time  with  the 
mother,  and  from  the  same  causes.  The  cases  which 
are  recorded  of  the  foetus  being  extracted  alive  after 
the  death  of  the  mother,  are  numerous:  I  shall  here 
only  refer  10  three,  two  of  which  rest  on  the  unim- 
peachable authority  of  Flajani,  who  was  himself  the 
operaloi  a  Ostervaxiani,  fa.diCkirur- 

; .  1 1 1— 146.)     In  one  of  these  instances,  the 
operation  was  done  on  a  woman  killed  by  violence  in 
the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy;  the  child  lived  six 
hours  .  in  the  oilier,  a  lielus  was  extracted  from  a  wo- 
man  who   bad  died   of  typhus  fever  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  though  the  operation  was  not  done  till  she 
had  been  dead  about  an  hour,  the  child  was  taken  out 
id  continued  to  live  full  ten  minutes.     A  living 
child  was  also  taken   out  of   its  mother  by  Vesting, 
alter  her  death  by  typhus.- (Welsch.   Obs.  Med.  Epi- 
\  '.71.  p,  47  ;  Sprengtl,  Crsrhichte  der  Chir.  th. 
'  |    On  the  15th  of  April,  1820,  Mr.  Green,  of 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  extracted  bv  the  Cesarean  ope- 
ration, from  a  woman   suddenly  killed  in  the  ninth 
month  of  pregnancy  by  the  passage  of  a  stage  coach 
Over  her,  a  lotus  that  lived  34  hours  after  its   re- 
moval  from  the  uterus.     ;see  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
\x  Ith  respect  to  (be  statements  of  ( '.mgia- 

rnila,  a  Sicilian  practitioner,  1  join  Sprengel  In  consi- 
dering them  as  incredible  exaggerations  :  five  instances 
are  given,  in  which  the  totuswas  taken  out  of  the 
mother  trom  fifteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  her 
death,  and  yefrit  continued  to  live.  Cangiamila  says, 
that  at  Syracuse,  In  the  course  of  eighteen  years,  the 
operation  bad  been  practised  twenty  tunes  under  the 

same  circumstances j  that  at  (hrgeiiti,  thirteen  chil- 
dren were   saved  OUt  Of  tWenty-tWO  women  who  had 

died  pregnant ;  and  that  In  twenty-four  years,  at  Mon- 
tereali,  twenty-one  children  werepresertud  in  the  same 
manner  ■  .,.  rout  1708,  fol.)    As 

■'■'■might  almost  suppose'  fromthis 
account,  that  ui  Welly  pregnancy  was  generally  fatal. 


If  the  mother  should  happen  to  die  in  labour,  and  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  were  sufficiently  dilated,  or  dis- 
posed to  be  so,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  accom- 
plish delivery  in  the  ordinary  way;  for  examples  have 
occurred  in  which  women,  supposed  to  be  dead  in  tlus 
circumstance,  were  in  reality  alive.  Hence  we  find 
that  the  Senate  of  Venice,  in  16U8,  enacted  a  law,  by 
which  practitioners  were  liable  to  punishment  in  case 
Ihey  neglected  to  operate  with  as  much  caution  on  a 
pregnant  woman  supposed  to  be  dead,  as  on  a  living  sub- 
ject ;  and  rules  to  be  observed  were  again  issued  by  the 
same  government  in  1720.— (Seb.  Melli,  La  Commare 
levatrice,j>.  108,  ito.  Venez.  1721;  Persone,  Diss,  sopra 
VOperaz.  Cesar,  p.  15, 8ro.  Vmez.  1778.)  A  law  to  the 
same  effect  was  likewise  made  in  1749,  by  the  king  of 
Sicily,  who  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to  those 
medical  men  who  omitted  to  perform  the  Caesarean 
operation  on  such  women  as  died  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  pregnancy.  In  the  Journal  des  Sgavans  de 
Janvier,  1749,  the  following  case,  confirming  the  pro- 
priety of  such  caution,  was  inserted  by  Rigaudeaux, 
surgeon  to  the  military  hospital  at  Douay.  This  prac- 
titioner having  been  sent  for  to  a  woman,  to  whose  re- 
sidence he  was  unable  to  proceed  till  two  hours  after 
her  apparent  death,  he  had  the  sheet  with  which  she 
was  covered  removed,  and  perceiving  that  the  body 
retained  its  suppleness  and  warmth,  he  tried  whether 
the  fcetus  could  not  be  extracted  in  the  ordinary  way, 
which  was  easily  effected  as  soon  as  the  feet  were  got 
hold  of.  The  first  endeavours  to  save  the  child  were 
very  unpronusing ;  hut  alter  a  few  hours  they  had  the 
desired  effect.  As  the  woman  continued  in  the  same 
state  five  hours  afterward,  Rigaudeaux  recommended 
that  she  might  not  be  buried  before  her  limbs  were 
quite  cold  and  stiff.  He  afterward  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  that  she  was  also  restored  to  life.  This 
remarkable  case  happened  on  the  8th  of  June,  1745,  and 
both  the  mother  and  child  were  living  at  the  period 
when  Rigaudeaux  published  the  observation. 

Supposing,  however,  delivery  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner to  be  impracticable,  at  all  events  the  Caesarean  ope- 
ration ought  to  be  performed  with  the  same  cautions  as 
if  the  mother  were  alive,  only  one  incision  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  uterus. 

Almost  all  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  delivery 
originate  from  the  bad  conformation  of  the  pelvis,  de- 
pending upon  rachitis;  though  they  are  not  an  inva- 
riable consequence  of  it,  since  there  are  women  ex- 
tremely deformed,  in  whom  no  imperfection  of  the  pel- 
vis exists,  while  it  prevails  in  others  whose  shape  is 
but  trivially  disfigured.    An  examination  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  pelvis  is  the  right  mode  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  is  really  such  an  impediment  to 
parturition.    In  order  that  the  dimensions  may  not  be 
an  obstacle   to  delivery,  the    distance    between   the 
upper  edge  of  the  sacrum  and  the  os  pubis  ought  to 
be  three  inches  and  a  half;  and  the  distances  between 
the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium  and  between  each  of 
these  protuberances  and  the  point  of  the  os  coccygis, 
three  inches.    Women  have  indeed  been  known  to  be 
delivered  without  assistance,  although  the  first  of  the 
above  distances  was  only  two  inches  and  a  half;  but 
then  the  heads  of  the  children  were  so  elongated,  that 
the  great  diameter  was  nearly  eight  inches,  while  that 
which  extends  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to  the 
other  was  reduced  to  two  inches  five  or  six  lines,  and 
the  infants  were  lifeless.    If  they  are  to  be  born  alive, 
they  must  be  taken  out  of  the  womb  by  the  Caesarean 
operation ;  but  the  latter  proceeding  should  never  be 
adopted  without  a  certainty  that  they  are   actually 
living ;  for  when  dead  they  may  be  extracted  in  a  way 
that  is  attended  with  much  less  risk  to  the  mother. 

It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  whether  a  fcetus  in  utero  be  liv- 
ing or  dead.  If  it  has  entirely  ceased  to  move,  after 
being  affected  with  a  violent  motion,  the  probability  is 
that  it  is  no  longer  alive.  But  to  be  certain,  manual 
examination  is  necessary,  which  may  be  practised  in 
two  ways.  One  consists  in  pressing  upon  the  uterus, 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  If  the  child 
lives,  such  pressure  makes  it  move,  and  the  motion 
can  be  plainly  felt  and  distinguished.  In  the  other 
method,  one  hand  is  employed  in  pressing  upon  the 
uterus  externally,  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  other 
hand  passed  up  the  vagina,  corresponding  pressure  is 
also  to  be  made.  The  uterus  is  likewise  to  be  allowed 
to  descend  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  induce  il»> 
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fcetus  to  move.  When  no  decisive  indications  can  ba 
tnus  obtained,  it  becomes  necessary  to  rupture  the 
membranes,  if  they  have  not  already  given  way,  intro- 
duce the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  put  a  linger  into  the 
child's  mouth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  move  its 
tongue.  The  finger  may  also  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  so  as  to  examine  whether  this  organ  is 
beating;  and  the  umbilical  cord  maybe  touched,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  still  a  pulsation  in 
ic.  When  none  of  these  proceedings  furnish  unequi- 
vocal information,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  child  is 
dead,  and  its  extraction  is  indicated,  unless  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  parts  be  such  that  the  hand  cannot  be 
passed  into  the  uterus,  in  which  case,  the  Caesarean 
operation  is  indispensable. 

But  how  are  we  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis  ?  And  how  can  we  know 
whether  that  diameter  which  extends  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  sacrum  to  the  os  pubis,  is  long  enough  to 
allow  the  passage  of  the  child  ?  The  proper  conforma- 
tion of  this  part  is  known  by  the  roundness  and  equal- 
ity of  the  hips,  both  in  the  transverse  and  perpendi- 
cular direction  ;  by  the  projection  of  the  pubes  ;  by  the 
moderate  depression  of  the  sacrum ;  by  an  extent  of 
four  or  five  inches  from  the  middle  of  this  depression 
to  the  bottom  of  the  os  coccygis  ;  by  an  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  inches  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  to  the  highest  part  of  the  mons  ve- 
neris, in  a  woman  moderately  fat ;  and  by  there  being 
an  interspace  of  eight  or  nine  inches  between  the  two 
anterior  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ossa  ileum. 

These  general  calculations,  however,  are  insufficient. 
In  order  to  acquire  more  correct  opinions,  double  com- 
passes have  been  employed.  The  branches  of  the  first 
being  applied  to  the  top  of  the  sacrum  and  middle  of 
the  mons  veneris,  three  inches  are  to  be  deducted  from 
the  dimensions  indicated  by  the  instrument,  viz.  two 
inches  and  a  half  for  the  thickness  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  sacrum  (which  is  said  to  be  constant  in  subjects 
of  every  size),  and  half  an  inch  for  that  of  the  os 
pubis.  In  women  who  are  exceedingly  fat.  some  lines 
must  also  be  deducted  on  this  account.  Hence,  when 
the  total  thickness  of  the  pelvis  measured  in  this  di- 
rection is  seven  inches,  there  will  remain  (bur  for  the 
distance  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum  to  the  os 
pubis,  or  for  the  extent  of  the  lesser  diameter  of  the 
upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis. 

For  taking  the  measurement  internally,  a  kind  of 
sector  was  invented  by  Coutouly.  It  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  instruments  employed  by  shoe- 
makers for  measuring  the  feet.  It  is  passed  into  the 
vagina,  with  its  two  branches  approximated,  until  one 
arrives  opposite  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  sa- 
crum, when  the  other  is  to  be  drawn  outwards,  so  as 
to  be  applied  to  the  pubes.  The  distance  between  the 
branches  is  judged  of  by  the  graduations  on  the  instru- 
ment. This  was  named  by  its  inventor  a  pelvimeter. 
According  to  Sabatier,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  place  it 
with  accuracy  ;  its  employment  is  attended  with  some 
pain  ;  and  there  are  particular  cases  in  which  it  can- 
not be  used. 

Instead  of  this  contrivance,  the  celebrated  Baude- 
loque  recommended  a  means  which  seems  to  be  very 
safe  and  simple.  The  index  finger  of  one  hand  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  vagina  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
projection  of  the  sacrum.  The  finger,  having  the  ra- 
dial edge  turned  forwards,  is  then  to  be  inclined  ante- 
riorly till  it  touches  the  arch  of  the  pubes.  The  point 
of  contact  being  then  marked  with  the  opposite  hand, 
the  length  from  the  point  in  question  to  the  end  of  the 
finger  is  to  be  measured.  This  length,  which  indicates 
the  distance  between  the  sacrum  and  the  bottom  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  usually  exceeds  that  of  the  lesser  dia- 
meter of  the  pelvis  by  about  six  lines.  Baudeloque  ac- 
knowledges that  this  measurement  is  not  exactly  accu- 
rate ;  but  he  believes  it  will  do  very  well,  because,  un- 
less the  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  be  extreme,  two  or 
three  lines  hardly  make  any  difference  in  the  facility 
of  parturition. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
•woman  twice  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Lochcr  :  the  ossa 
pubis,  which  should  be  on  the  same  level  with  the  pro- 
montory of  the  sacrum,  were  found  perpendicularly 
under  it;  so  that  the  child  necessarily  extended  ihe  ab- 
dominal integuments  by  its  own  weight,  into  a  pen- 
dulous bag  overhanging  the  thighs.  For  the  same  rea- 
lms, nothing  could  be  felt  of  the  child  by  oxamination 


per  vaginam.  The  sacrum,  instead  of  closing  thr  pp.. 
vis  behind  by  a  semicircular  curve,  which  Ibrnu  ,1 
kind  of  conductor  for  the  child  in  parturition,  stretched 
nearly  horizontally  backwards.  A  representation  of 
this  pelvis,  with  a  few  other  particulars,  may  be  seen 
m  11  modern  publication.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  ]] 
p.  199.) 

The  pelvis  may  be  every  where  well  formed,  and  vet 
present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  delivery,  in  gtlt 
an  exostosis,  lessening  its  dimensions,  should  exial  Bfl 
one  of  the  bones  which  compose  this  part  of  tin:  skele- 
ton. Pineau  met  with  a  case  of  this  description  in  i 
woman  who  died  undelivered.  The  tumour  originated 
from  one  of  the  ossa  pubis.  A  steatomatous  swelling 
situated  with  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  upp 
ture  of  the  pelvis,  might  produce  the  same  effei 
it  were  detected,  and  could  be  pushed  out  of  the  v\;i\, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  fcetus  to  pass.  II: 
mentions  a  swelling  of  this  kind.  It  was  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  The  ex- 
tremity of  it,  which  was  as  large  as  half  a  hen's  egg 
had  a  bony  feel,  and  contained  nine  well-formed  b  eth! 
the  rest  of  the  mass  being  steatomatous.  It  had  de> 
scended  into  the  lesser  pelvis,  below  the  projection  of  the 
sacrum,  and  a  little  to  one  side.  It  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  exostosis  of  this  last  bone.  The  laliour- 
pains  continued  sixty  hours,  and  the  propriety  of  per- 
forming the  Caisarean  operation  was  under  considera- 
tion. Baudeloque  was  averse  to  this  proceeding.  He  re- 
commended turning  the  child  and  extracting  it  by  the  feet 
because  he  thought  that  the  pelvis  was  sufficiently  ca- 
pacious to  admit  of  delivery.  The  event  proved  that 
it  was  three  inches  nine  lines  from  before  backwards, 
and  four  inches  nine  lines  transversely.  The  festus 
was  soon  easily  extracted.  The  assistance  of  the  for- 
ceps was  necessary  to  get  out  the  head.  The  child 
was  still-born.  The  mother,  exhausted  with  numerous 
unavailing  efforts,  only  survived  between  fifty  and 
sixty  hours.  Baudeloque  was  of  opinion  that  a  de- 
fective regimen  also  tended  to  occasion  her  death. 

Among  the  insurmountable  obstacles  to  delivery  may 
be  reckoned  such  a  displacement  of  the  uterus  that 
this  viscus  protrudes  from  the  abdomen  and  forms  a 
hernia.  The  records  of  surgery  have  preserved  some 
examples  of  this  extraordinary  occurrence.  Twice 
has  the  Caesarean  operation  been  performed,  and  in 
one  of  the  two  cases,  the  woman  survived  so  long  that 
hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery.  Indeed,  as 
Sabatier  observes,  why  should  not  the  operation  suc- 
ceed in  such  a  case,  where  the  uterus  is  only  covered 
by  the  integuments,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  cut  into 
the  abdomen,  just  as  well  as  other  instances  in  which 
it  is  indispensable  to  divide  the  muscles,  and  open  tho 
cavity  of  the  belly?  In  the  other  case  on  record,  de- 
livery was  effected  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  by 
raising  the  abdomen  and  keeping  it  in  this  position  with 
towels  skilfully  placed,  or  by  making  pressure  on  the 
uterus,  which  had  the  beneficial  effect  of  making  this 
organ  resume  its  proper  situation. 

Having  shown  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  Caisa- 
rean operation  under  certain  circumstances,  it  remains 
to  consider  the  proper  time  for  performing  it,  the  re- 
quisite preparatory  means,  and  the  method  of  ope- 
rating. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  operating,  practitioners 
do  not  agree  upon  this  point :  some  advising  the  opera- 
tion to  be  done  before  the  membranes  have  burst  and 
the  waters  been  discharged  ;  others  not  till  afterward 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  plan  are,  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  uterus  may  be  opened  without 
any  risk  of  injuring  the  fcetus,  and  the  hope  that  tin; 
viscus  will  contract  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  he- 
morrhage. The  advocates  for  the  second  mode  believe, 
that  in  operating  after  the  discharge  of  the  waters, 
there  is  less  danger  of- the  uterus  falling  into  a  slate  of 
relaxation,  in  consequence  of  becoming  suddenly 
empty  after  being  fully  distended,  and  that  this  method 
does  not  demand  so  extensive  an  incision.  Hence 
they  recommend,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  open  the 
membranes.  Whatever  conduct  be  adopted,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  labour  should  be  urgent  and  unequi- 
vocal, that  the  cervix  uteri  should  be  effaced,  and  that 
the  os  tines  should  be  sufficiently  dilated  lo  allow  the 
lochia  to  be  discharged  ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
batier,  n  the  operation  is  not  to  be  done  till  alter  the 
escape  of  the  waters,  there  ought  not  to  be  too  much 
delay,  lest  the  patient's  strength  should  be  exhausted, 
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and  the  violent  efforts  of  labour  should  bring  on  an  in- 
■v  state  of  the  panetes  of  the  uterus. 
TIM  propriety  of  emptying  the  rectum  and  bladder 
|l  so  evident,  that  it  is  unnecessary  1°  'nslst  uPon  ": 
Tins  precaution  is  more  particularly  requisite  in  regard 
io  ihc  latter  of  these  viscera,  which  has  been  known 
to  riHe  so  much  over  the  uterus  as  to  conceal  the 
i  n  of  it.     Baudeloque  had  occasion  to  remark 
this  circumstance,  in  a  woman  upon  whom  he  was  ope- 
ntthig     The  bladder  ascended  above  the  navel,  and 
i  hroagl)  the  whole  extent  of  the  open- 
ing made  In  the  parletea  of  the  abdomen. 

Instruments,  dressings,   &c.  which  may  be 

wanted,  are  two  bistouries,  one  with  a  convex  edge,  the 

other   With  ■  probe-point  J   sponges,  basins  of  cold 

water  in  ululated  Willi  a  little  vinegar ;  long  strips  of 

plast.r;    needles  and  ligatures;   lint;   long 

and  square  compresses;  a  bandage  to  be  applied  round 

with  a  scapulary,  <fcc. 

For  the  purpose  Of  undergoing  the  operation,  the 

bonld  be  placed  at  Hie  edge  of  her  bed,  well 

supported;  her  chest  and  head  should  be  moderately 

bs  should  be  somewhat  bent,  and  held 

uiis,  one  of  whom  ought  to  be  expressly  ap- 

i.i  ii\  the  uterus  by  making  pressure  laterally, 

and  ftom  above  downwards,  ho  as  to  circumscribe,  in 

some  degree,  the  swelling  of  the  uterus,  and  prevent 

the  protrusion  of  the  bowels.    These  things  being  at- 

lendeil  to.  the  integuments  arc  to  be  divided  with  the 

dged  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  at  least  six 

The  place  and  direction  of  this  incision  differ 

With  different  operators. 

In  the  most  ancient  method,  it  was  customary  to 
make  the  Incislou  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  to  the  junction  of  the 
hone  of  the  tirst  nb  with  us  cartilage.  This  cut  was 
began  a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  and  was  continued 
downwards  as  far  as  an  inch  above  the  pubes.  After 
the  Integuments  had  been  divided,  the  muscles,  apo- 
perttonenm  were  cut,  and  the  uterus 
Cauttousl]  opened.  The  left  index  linger  was  then  in- 
troduced into  tins  VlsCUS,  the  wound  of  which  was 
dilated  by  means  of  the  probe-pointed  bistoury. 
Tins  manner  of  operating  is  subject  to  great  incon- 
where  the  incision  is  made  is 
the  situation  of  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  have  a 
different  direction,  and,  on  contracting,  separate  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  and  make  it  gape.  The  consider- 
able blood-vessels  which  ramify  there,  may  be  the 
source  of  perilous  bleeding.  The  bowels  can  protrude 
in  thai  situation  more  readily  than  any  where  else. 
When  the  |Kisition  of  the  uterus  is  oblique,  and  when, 
consequently,  the  edges  of  this  viscus  are  turned  for- 
wards and  backwards,  and  its  surfaces  to  the  right  and 
lilt,  the  incision  will  be  made  in  one  of  the  lateral  por- 
tions of  tlie  uterus,  where  the  trunks  of  its  blood-ves- 
sels are  known  to  be  situated,  and  sometimes  even  the 
I  tube  and  ovary  may  be  cut.  The  fibres  of 
the  uterus  are  cut  transversely,  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
incision  are  apt  to  gape,  instead  of  being  in  contact. 
This  last  circumstance  may  the  more  readily  permit 
ma  to  escape  into  the  abdomen,  inasmuch  as 
the  uterus  is  cut  nearly  through  its  whole  length,  and 
there  is  no  cavity  in  which  they  can  accumulate  in 
order  to  be  discharged  through  the  cervix  of  that 

The  linea  alba  has  been  frequently  considered  the 
most  eligible  place  for  making  the  incision.  As  Saba- 
lier  informs  as,  u  was  the  method  adopted  by  Soleyres 
and  Deleurye,  and  it  has  the  recommendation  of  Bau- 
deloque, because  there  are  fewer  parts  to  be  cut,  and 
whan  the  uterus  is  exposed,  an  incision  parallel  to  its 
principal  fibres  may  be  made  in  its  middle  part.  So- 
li \  res  thought  that  tins  plan  of  operating  originated 
with  Plainer  and  Gu  nil,  a  surgeon  at  Crepi  en  Valois 
Plainer  says:  Inndentar  uuta  Uneam.  albam,  plagd 
tn.v  vt  quie  nb  umbilico  ad  ossa  pubis  feri  descendit, 
■niisruii,  turn ptnttnueum,ubi  tandem 
vitandttm  ne  violttur  arteria  epigastrica.  Guenn,  in 
made  an  Incision  six  inches  long,  which  be- 
gan a  little  boots  the  ambllicus  and  extended  to  within 
BO  inch  and  a  half  of  the  pubes.  He  afterward  divided 
the  fai,  muscles,  and  peritoneum,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
uterus,  the  anterior  part  of  which  was  opened,  the 
wound  being  made  rather  in  the  body  than  the  fundus 
tf  (hat  viscus.     Deleurye  will  not  'admit  that  these 


writers  actually  divided  the  linea  alba,  because  they 
speak  of  having  cut  muscles  which  in  reality  do  not 
exist  in  that  situation  ;  and  he  attributes  the  honour 
of  the  invention  to  Varoquier,  a  surgeon  of  Lisle,  in 
Flanders ;  but  the  method  was  known  to  Mauriceau 
as  we  may  be  convinced  of  by  the  following  passage, 
extracted  from  the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  the 
Csesarean  operation:  "  La  plupart  veulent  qu'on  in- 
cise au  c6U  gauche  du  ventre ;  mais  Vouverture  sera 
mieux  au  milieu  entre  les  muscles  droits,  car  il  n'y  a 
en  celieu,  que  les  tigumens  et  les  muscles  a  couper." 
Lauverjat,  who  has  made  this  remark,  and  cited  the 
Latin  edition  of  Mauriceau,  page  247,  also  observes, 
that  the  incision  in  the  linea  alba  was  practised  by  a 
contemporary  of  La  Motte,  a  circumstance  which  Sa- 
batier  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain.— (Mi  decine  Opc- 
ratoire,  torn.  1.)  The  following  would  be  the  proper 
manner  of  operating  in  the  linea  alba.  The  operator 
should  first  divide  the  integuments  perpendicularly,  so 
as  to  expose  the  linea  alba,  making  the  wound  about 
six  inches  long.  An  opening  should  then  be  carefully 
made  through  the  aponeurosis,  into  the  abdomen,  ei- 
ther at  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba  in 
view.  A  curved  bistoury  is  then  to  be  introduced  into 
the  opening,  and  the  tendon  and  peritoneum  cut  from 
within  outwards,  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  wound  in 
the  integuments.  The  latter  cut  should  be  cautiously 
made  with  the  crooked  bistoury,  guided  by  the  fore-fin 
ger  of  the  left  hand,  lest  any  of  the  intestines  be  acci- 
dentally injured.  The  uterus  must  next  be  carefully 
opened,  making  an  incision  in  it  of  the  same  length 
as  the  preceding  wound.  The  foetus  is  to  be  taken  out 
through  the  wound,  and  then  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes. In  this  way,  M.  Artiste  lately  operated  so  as 
to  save  both  mother  and  child.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  178.) 

This  mode  of  operating,  as  Sabatier  observes,  gives 
more  hopes  of  success  than  the  plan  first  described  : 
but  he  argues,  that  such  hopes  have  not  been  realized 
by  experience.  Though  the  operation  may  have  been 
more  easy,  he  contends  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  skin,  and  those  of  the  incision  in  the  uterus, 
have  had  no  tendency  to  remain  in  a  state  of  proxi- 
mity to  each  other,  because  the  linea  alba  is  the  point 
on  xvhich  all  the  large  muscles  of  the  abdomen  princi- 
pally act,  and  because  the  contraction  of  the  uterus 
invariably  takes  place  from  above  downwards.  Saba- 
tier alleges  that  the  wound  in  this  viscus  has  been 
found  to  incline  to  one  of  its  sides,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons as  occur  in  operating  at  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.  He  also  states,  that  the  incision  has  been 
concealed  under  the  integuments  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pubes,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  bladder  hin 
ders  the  wound  from  being  carried  sufficiently  far 
down.  Perhaps,  says  he,  a  part  of  these  inconveni- 
ences which  depend  upon  the  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  the  return  of  this  organ  to  its  natural  state, 
might  be  avoided  by  extending  the  incision  to  its 
highest  part.  Baudeloque  has  advised  this  plan  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  fatal  extravasations  in  the 
abdomen,  which  frequently  follow  this  operation.  Sa- 
batier, however,  has  doubts  whether  in  operating  in 
the  linea  alba,  the  wound  can  be  carried  high  enough. 
Besides,  he  maintains,  that  this  precaution  would  not 
prevent  the  wound  from  gaping,  nor  the  greater  ten- 
dency of  the  lochia  to  be  extravasated  in  the  abdomen 
than  to  accumulate  in  the  uterus,  and  be  discharged 
through  the  os  tinea?.— (Midecine  Optratoire,  torn.  1,  p 
274,  275.) 

In  this  country  (where,  indeed,  the  Csesarean  opera- 
tion has  proved  most  unsuccessful)  the  linea  alba  is 
preferred,  I  believe,  by  the  majority  of  practitioners. 
That  the  method  is  not  always  attended  with  the  for- 
midable objections  urged  against  it  by  Sabatier,  is 
quite  certain  :  the  case  lately  published  by  Dr.  Chis- 
holm  is  a  decisive  proof  of  this  assertion. — (See  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  vol.  4,  p.  178, 179.) 

There  is  a  third  method  of  performing  the  abdominal 
Cesarean  operation.  It  consists  in  making  a  trans- 
verse incision  five  inches  in  length,  through  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  rectus  muscle  and 
the  spine,  and  in  a  situation  more  or  less  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  or  less  elevated  position  of  the 
uterus.  This  plan  was  recommended  by  Lauverjat, 
in  a  publication  entitled,  Novvelle  M  thode  de  prati- 
qucr  I'Op  ration  Ctsarienne.  Paris,  8vo.  1788.  Lau- 
verjat acknowledges  that  the  method  had  been  suo- 
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cessfully  practised  by  different  persons  before  himself; 
and  especially  in  one  instance,  which  was  particu- 
larly remarkable,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  first  inci- 
sion having  been  made  too  high  up,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  make  a  second  one,  which  extended  obliquely 
from  the  other.  However,  according  to  Sabatier, 
Lauverjat  has  as  much  merit  as  if  he  had  invented  the 
plan,  since  he  has  given  a  better  explanation  of  its  ad- 
vantages than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  side  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be  done  is  in 
itself  a  matter  of  indifference.  But  if  the  liver  or 
spleen  were  to  project,  one  ought  to  avoid  it.  Also,  if 
the  uterus  were  to  incline  more  towards  one  side  than 
the  other,  it  would  be  proper  to  operate  on  the  side 
where  this  viscus  could  be  most  conveniently  exposed. 
The  patient  being  put  in  a  proper  position  and  held  by 
assistants,  and  her  abdomen  kept  steady  by  an  at- 
tendant, who  must  apply  the  palms  of  his  hands  to 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  the  integuments,  muscles,  and 
peritoneum  are  to  be  divided  with  the  usual  precau- 
tions. The  uterus  is  then  to  be  opened,  and  the  wound 
in  it  enlarged  in  the  requisite  degree,  by  means  of  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  Should  the  placenta  present 
itself,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  it,  for  fear  of 
opening  one  of  the  arteries  of  this  mass  which  com- 
municate with  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  child,  or  of 
leaving  a  portion  of  it  in  the  uterus  ;  but  it  should  be 
separated,  in  order  to  facilitate  breaking  the  membranes 
at  its  circumference.  The  child  is  next  to  be  extracted. 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  subject  to  no  general 
rule.  Delivery  being  accomplished,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  introduce  through  the  vagina  anodyne  injec- 
tions, in  order  to  lessen  spasm,  and  wash  out  the  co- 
aguia.  This  method  is  preferable  to  that  of  clearing 
out  the  uterus  with  the  hand.  Sabatier  most  properly 
condemns  the  plan  formerly  advised  by  Rousset  and 
Ruleau,  of  passing  up  the  neck  of  this  viscus  a  cathe- 
ter for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  lochia,  as  well 
as  the  absurd  proposal  of  employing  a  seton  to  pro- 
mote their  escape.  Should  the  lochia  not  pass  readily 
outwards,  we  are  recommended  to  introduce  the  finger 
occasionally  into  the  cervix  uteri,  so  as  to  free  it  from 
the  coagula  which  may  obstruct  it. 

Sabatier  observes,  that  nearly  all  authors  who  have 
spoken  of  the  Cesarean  operation,  whether  performed 
at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  linea  alba,  have 
advised  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  skin, 
muscles,  and  peritoneum  together,  by  means  of  the 
interrupted  or  twisted  suture,  care  being  taken  to  place 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision  a  tent,  in  order  to 
prevent  adhesion,  and  leave  a  free  issue  for  whatever 
discharge  may  take  place  from  the  abdomen.  Others 
have  been  content  with  recommending  the  use  of  ad- 
hesive plasters  and  the  uniting  bandage. 

Sabatier  condemns  sutures  as  painful  and  irritating, 
and  he  states  that  the  other  means  only  act  upon  the 
skin,  without  fulfilling  the  object  in  view,  because  the 
integuments  have  no  fixed  point,  and  the  divided  mus- 
cles tend  to  contract.  He  assures  us,  that  in  the  last 
mode  of  operating,  the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be 
brought  into  contact  by  merely  laying  the  patient  upo.. 
her  side.  Besides,  he  remarks,  that  there  are  not 
many  muscular  fibres  cut,  those  of  the  transversalis 
being  only  separated  from  each  other.  He  affirms, 
that  this  manner  of  operating  also  favours  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  uterus, 
in  consequence  of  this  organ  contracting  most  exten- 
sively in  the  perpendicular  direction.  It  is  likewise 
asserted,  that  as  the  uterus  has  only  been  opened  at 
its  upper  part,  it  affords  in  its  middle  and  lower  por- 
tions a  large  cavity,  which  does  not  communicate  with 
the  abdomen,  and  in  wnich  the  lochia  may  easily  accu- 
mulate, and  afterward  be  discharged  by  the  natural 
way.  The  only  dressings  advised  by  Sabatier  are,  a 
large  pledget,  compresses,  and  a  moderately  tight  band- 
age round  the  body  These  are  to  be  changed  when 
soiled  with  the  matter  or  discharge.  In  this  country 
practitioners  would  not  neglect  to  bring  the  edges  fit 
the  wound  as  much  as  possible  together,  by  means 
of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster ;  for  though  they  may 
not  act  with  so  much  effect  in  this  situation  as  many 
others,  they  undoubtedly  assist  in  promoting  the  main 
aim  of  the  surgeon,  which  is  to  heal  at  least  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  incision,  if  possible,  by  the  first  intention. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  who  would  be  advo- 
cates for  sutures.  In  this  country,  the  last  method  of 
operating  has  also  been  tried. 


Mr.  Wood,  of  Manchester,  performed  the  Osarean 
operation,  in  a  case  in  which  parturition  was  pre- 
vented  by  deformity  of  the  pelvis.  The  incision  was 
made  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  abdomen,  about  five  inches  in  length,  beginning 
at  the  umbilicus.  This  part  was  fixed  upon  because 
the  nates  of  the  child  could  be  felt  there,  and  it  was 
evident  that  no  intestine  was  interposed  between  the 
abdominal  parietes  and  the  uterus.  There  was 
scarcely  any  effusion  of  blood,  either  from  the  external 
wound  or  from  that  of  the  uterus,  though  the  latter 
was  made  directly  upon  the  placenta.  Instead  of  di- 
viding  the  placenta,  Mr.  Wood  introduced  his  hand 
between  it  and  the  uterus,  and  laying  hold  of  one  of 
the  child's  knees,  extracted  the  foetus  with  ease.  His 
hand  readily  passed  between  the  placenta  and  uterus ; 
this  produced  a  hemorrhage,  but  not  in  any  considera- 
ble degree,  for  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  lost  did  not 
exceed  seven  or  eight  ounces.  After  the  uterus  was 
emptied,  the  intestines  and  omentum  protruded  at  the 
wound.  These  having  been  reduced,  the  integuments 
were  brought  into  contact  with  sutures  and  adhesive 
plaster.  This  operation,  however,  did  not  save  the 
woman's  life ;  she  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  its  per- 
formance.— (See  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  vol.  6.) 
As  I  have  already  explained,  the  ill  success  of  the  Ce- 
sarean operation  in  England  has  been  such,  that  not 
a  single  case  has  yet  happened  in  which  the  life  of 
the  mother  has  been  preserved  after  the  child  was 
truly  extracted  from  the  womb  by  incision.  The  pro- 
bable reason  of  this  circumstance  I  have  also  noticed. 
Abroad,  however,  the  success  of  the  practice  forms 
quite  a  contrast  to  what  has  occurred  in  this  country, 
the  operation  having  been  often  done  so  as  to  save  the 
lives  both  of  the  mother  and  child,  of  which  an  inte- 
resting example  was  recently  published  by  Dr.  Locher, 
of  Zurich.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  11.)  And 
In  vol.  11  of  the  same  work,  may  be  read  a  case  in 
which  Dr.  Meyer,  of  Minden,  lately  saved  a  woman 
by  the  operation,  but  the  foetus  was  dead.  Likewise 
an  example  in  which  Dr.  Spitzbarth,  in  1819,  pre- 
served the  lives  both  of  the  infant  and  mother,  and 
another  interesting  relation  of  two  Cesarean  opera- 
tions performed  by  Lorinser,  on  a  woman  still  living  at 
Nimes,  in  Bohemia. — (See  also  Siebold's  Journ.  fur 
Geburtshulfe,  ire.  vol.  3,  part  1,  Frank/.  1819.)  In  1801, 
Dr.  Schlegel,  of  Merseburg,  likewise  operated  on  a 
woman  who  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  bowels 
became  strangulated,  and  she  is  still  living,  with  a 
hernia  in  the  situation  of  the  wound. — (Scliweighuuser, 
Archiv.  des  Accouchemens,  p.  135,  8vo.  Paris,  1797.) 
The  Caesarean  section  has  been  successfully  performed 
by  Graefe,  at  Berlin,  the  woman  and  child  both  having 
been  saved. — {Journ.  b.  9.)  And  besides  this  and  va- 
rious other  instances  of  success  already  referred  to, 
another  was  afforded  in  April,  1823,  in  the  practice  of 
Vanderfurh. — (See  Revue  Med.) 

[In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences  for  April,  1830,  Dr.  Richmond,  of  Newton, 
Ohio,  reports  a  successful  case  of  Cajsarean  operation, 
performed  in  1827.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  operation  at  midnight,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  without  a  consultation,  and  under  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  After  he  had  divided 
the  uterus  and  the  placenta,  which  was  attached  di- 
rectly under  his  incision,  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
move the  foetus,  until  he  had  divided  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  near  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  when  it  was 
extracted  with  facility.  The  mother  recovered  en- 
tirely in  four  weeks. 

The  necessity  for  the  operation  arose  from  malcon- 
formation  of  the  os  tincae  and  vagina.  On  examining 
the  patient  per  vaginam,  since  her  recovery,  Dr.  Rich- 
mond found  the  whole  depth  of  the  vagina  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  finger's  length,  its  anterior  coat  being  a 
kind  of  septum  passing  obliquely  upwards,  from  before 
backwards,  leaving  about  one  and  a  half  inches  between 
it  and  the  fourchette,  and  the  abnormal  os  tincae  would 
not  be  discovered  by  the  most  minute  examiner.  He 
inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  hymen, 
and  he  describes  a  kind  of  tube  extending  from  the  OS 
uteri  to  within  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  meatus 
urinarius;  impervious  below,  but  probably  entering 
obscurely  into  the  vagina.  He  offers  no  theory  on  the 
manner  in  which  conception  had  taken  place  The 
woman  was  unmarried  at  the  time,  but  has  since  lived 
with  a  husband  two  years,    but  no   conception  has 
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Uken  place  This  is  the  first  and  only  instance  of  the 
(ul  performance  of  the  Ctesarean  section  in  the 
States.—  Reese.] 

or   OPERATING   WHEN  THE  f«TUS  IS  EXTRAUTERINE. 

ry  cannot  possibly  liappen  in  the  ordinary  way, 
When  thefcetus  is  situated  in  the  ovaries,  or  Fallopian 
tube,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.    However, 
there  are  man;   instance!  recorded  of  ventral  preg- 
nancies, which  t  lie  mothers  survived,  the  dead  foetus  hav- 
dlacharged  by  fragments  out  of  an  abscess  in 
tea  ol  the  abdomen.    A  remarkable  case  under 
Mr  Gunning,  in  8t.  (forge's  Hospital,  1  had  an  op- 
portnnity  of  seeing  a  Tew  years  ago,  in  which  the  child 
barged  piecemeal  from  an  abscess  on  the  fore 
par)  of  the  abdomen;  and  I  have  lately  seen  another 
case  under  Dr.  lilieke,   of  Walthamstowe,  in  which 
portion*  of  bone  and  ■  great  deal  of  matter  have  been 
voided  through  the  vagina,   though  the  swelling  is 
altogether  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen. 

Practitionera  are  occasionally  called  upon  to  do  a 
\.  r>  similar  operation  to  iheCoflarean,  when  the  child 
,1  Into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  in  conse- 
quenee  Of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus.    Unfortunately, 
mii sfa  an  accident  is  not  uncommon,  and  though  the 
Of  It  may  not  be  obvious,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  fcetlls  itself  is  entirely  passive,  and 
lare  In  producing  the  misfortune.    The  symp- 
toms, by  which  the  event  can  be  known,  are  not  always 
easy  of  comprehension.     When,  however,  the  pains 
have  been  violent ;  when  the  last,  after  being  exces- 
•  vcre,  has  been  followed  by  a  kind  of  calm; 
the  countenance    loses  its   colour,    the  pulse 
grows  weak,  and  the  extremities  become  cold  and  co- 
vered with  a  cold  sweat;  when  the  abdomen  is  gene- 
rally Hat  and  only  partrally  affected  with  a  swelling, 
occasioned   by  the  foetus,  which  either  continues  to 
oi  is  dead  and  motionless;  when  the  patient 
complains  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  about  the  belly ; 
and  lastly,  when  the  child  shrinks  from  the  touch  of 
the  accoucheur;  it  is  manifest  that  the  uterus  is  lace- 
li  the  i  luld  has  passed  completely  into  the  ah 
domen.  gastrotomy   is  the  only  resource.    Should  a 
pari  of  It,  however,  yet  remain  in  the  uterus,  it  may 
be  extracted  With  the  aid  of  the  forceps,  if  the  head 
presents,  or  by  the  feet,  provided  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  be  in  the  abdomen. 

Baudeloque  quotes  three,  instances  of  gastrotomy 
performed  on  account  of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus! 
The  Brat  is  thai  inserted  by  Thibaud  Dubois,  in  the 
.  tor  May,  1760.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  a  natural  labour,  when,  after  ex- 
eesslvel]  violent  pains  about  the  upper  and  left  part  of 
the  uterus,  the  child  disappeared.  Thiband  opened  the 
abdomen,  though  not  till  some  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent. The  infant  was  dead;  but  the  mother  expe- 
rit  need  no  ili  effects  after  flic  operation,  except  such  as 
are  usual  after  ordinary  labours. 

The  second  and  third  eases  were  communicated  to 
the  1'reneh  Aeademx  of  Surgery  in  1775,  byl.ambron, 
a  surgeon  of  Orleans.  He  practised  the  operation 
twice  on  Hie  same  woman  with  success.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  operated  eighteen  hours  after  the  rupture 
Of  the  uterus.  The  child  was  dead.  An  ill-conditioned 
formed  near  the  wound;  but  the  patient  got 
quite  well  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  She  was  preg- 
nant again  the  following  year,  and  the  uterus  was 
once  more  ruptured.  I.amhron  now  had  recourse  to 
the  operation  without  delay.  The  child  betrayed  some 
sitfns  of  hie,  but  soon  died.  The  mother  not  only  sur- 
vive,! ;  hut  afterward  became  pregnant  again,  and  had 
a  favourable  delivery. 

In  ■  rOrefotag  column,  I  have  adverted  to  the  case  in 
which  l)r  Locher,  Of  Zurich,  saved  both  the  mother 
and  child  by  the  Ctesarean  operation,  performed  in  the 
\i'er  her  recovery,  a  small  point  of 
the  wound,  not  exceeding  two  or  three  lines  in  length 
and  breadth,  required  a  long  time  to  be  quite  healed, 
though  no  particular  inconvenience  was  experienced 
from  it.     Sometime  afterward  the  cicatrix  save  way 

again,  and  ■  portion  or  omentum  protruded,  which  was 

reduced,  when  a  piece  of  bowel  came  out,  and  was 
also  returned.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  then 
brought  together;  but  a  small  superficial  ulcer  con- 
tinue.: open  m  spite  of  every  effort  to  close  it.  In  1818 
the  year  following  that  in  which  the  Cesarean  ope- 
ration hud  been  performed  on  her,  she  became  pregnant 


again,  and  the  chief  particularity  which  happened  dur. 
ing  gestation,  was  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pre- 
ceding ulcer,  which  became  three  inches  in  width.  The 
sore,  however,  was  covered  with  charpie,  and  the  in 
teguments  well  supported  with  adhesive  plaster.  On 
the  23d  of  May,  she  was  seized  with  labour-pains ;  and 
about  seven  in  the  evening,  she  complained  all  at 
once  of  a  very  acute  pain,  and  at  the  same  moment 
voided  a  considerable  quantify  of  blood  from  the  vagina. 
On  examining  by  this  passage,  nothing  was  discovered ; 
but,  when  the  hand  was  applied  below  the  navel,  in 
the  line  of  the  old  wound  and  under  the  ulcer,  a  cir- 
cumscribed firm  swelling  was  felt,  caused  by  the 
child's  head,  of  which  the  sutures  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Dr.  Locher  naturally  concluded,  that  the 
uterus  had  burst,  so  as  to  allow  the  child  to  escape, 
and  the  hemorrhage  was  thus  easily  explained.  A  re- 
petition of  the  Cesarean  operation  was  deemed  indis- 
pensable. The  place  of  the  incision  was  determined 
by  the  round  swelling,  caused  by  the  child's  head.  An 
incision,  six  inches  in  length,  was  made  into  the  ab- 
domen, where  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was 
found.  When  this  had  been  removed,  the  membranes 
presented  themselves,  exhibiting  a  bluish  hue,  and 
after  they  had  been  opened,  the  head  of  the  child  imme- 
diately appeared.  The  navel-string  passed  round  the 
neck,  which  was  also  compressed  in  the  opening  of  the 
uterus.  The  child  evinced  no  signs  of  life.  The  pla- 
centa came  away  during  the  attempts  to  reanimate  the 
child.  The  uterus  contracted,  and  there  was  little 
bleeding.  This  patient,  after  a  good  deal  of  indisposi- 
tion, and  occasional  approaches  to  a  perfect  recovery, 
was  at  length  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  July.  The 
uterus  was  found  contracted  to  a  small  size,  with  an 
opening  of  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  on  its  anterior 
surface,  with  a  rounded  callous  edge.  This  aperture, 
Dr.  Locher  thinks,  had  remained  ever  since  the  first 
operation,  and  had  allowed  the  escape  of  the  child  in 
the  second  labour;  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
doubted,  as  the  hemorrhage  indicated  the  period  when 
the  uterus  had  been  lacerated,  as  this  gentleman  indeed 
has  in  one  place  particularly  noticed  himself— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  182,  cv-c.)  An  almost  in- 
credible case  is  related  of  what  may  be  called  a  Cesa- 
rean birth,  effected  solely  by  the  powers  of  nature,  and, 
as  would  appear,  by  a  sudden  rupture  of  the  uterus 
and  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  after  the  patient  had  been 
in  labour  three  days. — (See  Essays  and  Obs.  Physical 
and  Literary,  vol.  2.) 

A  laceration  in  the  uterus,  or  the  wound  made  in 
this  viscus  in  the  Csssarean  operation,  may  give  rise 
to  dangerous  and  even  fatal  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion if  any  of  the  intestines  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  preternatural  opening.  When  such  an  occurrence 
happens  in  the  performance  of  the  preceding  operation, 
the  intestine  must  be  directly  withdrawn  and  replaced. 
If  the.  accident  were  to  happen,  when  the  child  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  natural  way,  the  bowel  is  to  be  pushed 
back  into  the  abdomen  from  the  uterus.  Wrere  the  oc- 
currence to  take  place  several  days  after  the  operation, 
Sabatier  inquires,  what  ought  to  be  done  ?  A  surgeon 
is  said  to  have  pushed  back  the  intestine  from  the 
uterus  as  late  as  the  third  day.  Sabatier  thinks,  that 
later  it  could  not  be  done.  In  this  circumstance,  Bau 
deloqne  advises  the  operation  suggested  by  Pigrai, 
namely,  that  of  opening  the  abdomen  and  withdrawing 
the  bowel  from  the  place  in  which  it  is  incarcerated. 
But  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  proceeding. 
There  is  no  certainty  that  the  intestine  is  strangulated, 
and  if  it  were  so,  the  adhesions  which  are  soon  formed, 
would  frustrate  the  design  of  the  operator. 

Gastrotomy  has  not  only  been  recommended  for 
cases  where  the  child  has  passed  into  the  abdomen 
through  a  rupture  of  the  uterus;  it  has  likewise  been 
advised  for  instances,  in  which  the  foetus  has  grown 
in  the  Fallopian  tube,  ovary,  or  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Here,  indeed,  the  operation  deserves  to  be  called  Cesa- 
rean ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  incision  in  the  skin  and 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
pouch  in  which  the  child  is  contained.  The  instances 
of  conception  in  the  Fallopian  tube  are  not  uncommon. 
Those  in  the  ovary  and  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  are 
more  rare.  Sabatier  conjectures,  that  most  of  the 
cases  reported  to  be  of  the  latter  kind,  if  attentively  ex- 
amined, would  have  been  found  to  be  in  reality  con- 
ceptions in  the  Fallopian  tube. 
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Extra-uterine  conceptions  hardly  ever  arrive  at 
maturity.  However,  the  foetus  formed  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  has  sometimes  been  known  to  attain  the 
term  of  nine  months,  and  then  die,  either  from  the  im- 
possibility of  its  expulsion,  or  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  nourishment  afforded  it.  The  pouch  in  which  it 
was  contained,  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  have 
then  inflamed,  and  alter  becoming  connected  together 
by  numerous  adhesions,  have  suppurated.  The  ab- 
scess has  burst,  partly  at  some  point  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  belly,  and  partly  into  the  rectum;  and  the 
ilead  foetus  has  been  discharged  piecemeal  with  the 
matter. 

In  other  examples,  the  foetus,  instead  of  giving  rise 
'o  the  abscesses,  has  become  ossified  with  the  en- 
eloping  membranes,  and  continued  in  this  state  many 
fears,  without  any  other  inconvenience  to  the  patient 
than  what  depended  on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  tu- 
mour within  the  abdomen. 

Most  frequently,  however,  the  pouch  containing  the 
fetus  bursts  about  the  middle  of  the  ordinary  period 
»f  gestation,  and  the  child  passes  into  the  cavity  of 
'he  peritoneum.  At  the  same  moment,  the  blood-ves- 
sels ramifying  on  the  panetes  of  the  containing  parts 
usually  pour  forth  into  the  abdomen  so  much  blood, 
"hat  the  patients  generally  die  in  the  space  of  a  few 
Aours.— (See  a  case  by  Dr.  Clarice  in  Trans,  of  a  So- 
riety  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge.  Also  another,  adverted  to  by  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  340.) 

Two  facts  of  this  kind  fell  under  Sabatier's  observa- 
tion. The  women  were  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
of  pregnancy.  Excepting  a  swelling,  which  affected 
only  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  dragging 
pains  in  this  cavity,  there  was  no  indication  of 
any  thing  extraordinary.  In  other  respects  the  pa- 
tients were  well.  They  were  both,  all  on  a  sudden, 
attacked  with  extremely  acute  pains  which  lasted  two 
or  three  hours.  A  more  violent  suffering  than  the  rest 
was  followed  by  entire  ease.  The  abdomen  subsided, 
and  became,  as  it  were,  flat.  An  equal  moderate  warmth 
diffused  itself  over  this  part  of  the  body.  The  skin  lost 
»ts  colour.  Almost  continual  syncopes  occurred.  The 
»ulse  was  feeble  and  concentraled.  The  whole  body 
was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  the  women  died. 
The  rapid  course  of  these  symptoms  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Sabatier  to  be  of  any  service.  The  pa- 
tients were  actually  dying  when  he  was  called  to  them. 
Yhe  examination  of  their  bodies  evinced,  that  the  abdo- 
men contained  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  that  the  foe- 
tuses lay  on  the  intestines,  connected  with  the  lace- 
'ated  Fallopian  tube  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord  ; 
and  that  the  tube  itself,  which  was  strongly  contracted, 
presented  no  other  tumour,  except  that  which  depended 
on  the  after-birth. 

There  is  nothing  that  announces  an  extra-uterine 
pregnancy  with  sufficient  certainty  to  justify  any  posi- 
tive conclusion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  case,  be- 
•bre  the  ordinary  time  of  parturition.  In  many  women 
the  gravid  uterus  inclines  to  one  side,  and  numerous 
pregnant  females  have  dragging  pains,  which  may- 
depend  upon  other  causes.  Things,  however,  are  dif- 
ferent when  the  foetus  has  lived  to  the  ordinary  period 
of  parturition,  and  the  woman  is  attacked  with  labour- 
pains  ;  because,  besides  the  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
presence  of  a  child  in  the  abdomen,  the  womb  is  empty, 
and  is  little  changed  from  its  common  state.  Should 
we  now,  asks  Sabatier.  have  recourse  to  the  CaBsarian 
operation,  just  as  if  the  foetus  were  in  the  womb? 
Can  we  be  sure,  that  the  pouch  which  contains  the 
child,  will  contract  itself  like  the  uterus,  and  that  the 
incision  which  is  in  contemplation,  will  not  give  rise 
to  a  fatal  hemorrhage  ?  Would  it  be  easy  to  separate 
and  remove  the  whole  of  the  placenta?  How  couid 
the  discharge,  analogous  to  the  lochia,  find  an  outlet, 
and  would  not  its  extravasation  in  the  abdomen  be 
likely  to  prove  fatal  ?  Sabatier  thinks,  that  the  risk 
which  is  to  be  encountered,  is  much  less  when  things 
are  left  to  nature.  The  child,  indeed,  mus*  inevitably 
perish.  It  will  either  give  rise  to  abscesses,  with 
which  it  will  be  discharged  in  fragments,  or  it  will 
"remain  for  a  length  of  time  in  the  abdomen,  without 
any  urgent  symptoms.  Sabatier  also  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  great  precariousness  of  an  infant's  life, 
and  expresses  his  opiron,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  what  conduct  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Happily,  practitioners  are  not  often  placed  in  circum- 


stances so  delicate,  and  extra-uterine  conception 
mostly  perish  before  the  end  of  the  common  pi  nod  of 
gestation.  We  have  then  only  to  second  the  efforts  of 
nature;  cither  by  promoting  suppuration,  if  it  should 
seem  likely  to  occur,  by  making  a  suitable  opening,  or 
enlarging  "one  that  may  have  formed  spontaneously; 
by  extracting  such  fragments  of  the  foetus  as  present 
themselves;  by  breaking  the  bones  when  their  large 
size  confines  them  in  the  abscess,  as  Littre  did  m  an 
instance  where  the  abscess  burst  into  the  rectum; 
and  lastly,  by  employing  suitable  injections.— (Sabatier, 
Mtdecine  Opiratoire,  t.  1.) 

An  extremely  uncommon  case  of  extra-uterine  con 
ception  was  related  a  few  years  ago  by  Joseph! ;  ths 
foetus  having  at  length  passed  into  the  bladder  by  ul- 
ceration, and  caused  such  affliction  as  rendered  an  in- 
cision into  that  receptacle  indispensable,  with  the  view 
of  extracting  the  parts  of  the  foetus  lodged  in  it.  The 
operation  was  done  above  the  pubes  ;  but  the  internal 
mischief  already  existing  was  so  great,  that  the  paiiem 
did  not  recover. — (Ueber  die  Schuangerschaft  ausser- 
halb  der  Gebamiutter;  Rostock,  1803,  8tw.) 

Govei,  p.  401,  relates  a  case  of  ventral  conception,  in 
which  instance  the  Cesarean  operation  was  done,  and 
the  child  preserved.  A  lady,  aged  twenty-one,  had  a  tu- 
mour in  the  groin,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an 
epiplocele,  but  an  arterial  pulsation  was  perceptible  in 
it.  In  about  ten  weeks  the  swelling  had  become  as 
large  as  a  pound  of  bread.  Govei,  solicited  by  the  lady, 
opened  the  tumour.  -  He  first  discovered  a  sort  of  mem- 
branous sac,  whence  issued  a  gallon  of  a  limpid  fluid. 
The  sac  was  dilated,  and  a  male  fectus  found,  about 
half  a  foot  long,  and  large  in  proportion.  It  was  per- 
fectly alive,  and  was  baptized.  After  tying  the  umbili- 
cal cord,  the  placenta  was  found  to  be  attached  to  the 
parts  just  behind,  and  near,  the  abdominal  ring;  but  it 
was  easily  separated.  Govei  does  not  mention  whether 
the  mother  survived ;  but  the  thing  would  not  be  very 
astonishing,  considering  the  situation  of  the  fceius. 
Bertrandi  says,  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  other 
example  of  the  Cesarean  operation  being  done,  in  cases 
of  extra-uterine  foetuses,  so  as  to  save  both  the  mother 
and  infant.  This  eminent  man  condemned  operating, 
in  ventral  cases,  on  the  ground  that  the  placenta  could 
not  be  separated  from  the  viscera,  to  which  it  might  ad- 
here, or,  if  left  behind,  it  could  not  be  detached,  without 
such  inflammation  and  suppuration  as  would  be  mortal. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  such  objections,  says  Bertrandi, 
the  operation  has  been  proposed  by  many,  and  practised 
by  none,  we  may  conclude,  that  this  depends  on  the 
difficulty  of  judging  of  such  pregnancies,  and  of  the 
time  when  the  operation  should  be  attempted.  He  puts 
out  of  the  question  the  dilatations  which  have  been  indi- 
cated for  extracting  dead  portions  of  the  foetus,  and  also 
Govei's  case,  who  operated  without  expecting  to  meet 
with  a  foetus  at  all.— {Bertrandi,  Traite  des  Operations 
de  Chirvrgie,  chap.  5.) 

Whenever  the  Caesarean  operation,  or  gastrotomy, 
has  been  performed,  the  practitioner  is  not  merely  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  inflammation,  heal  thewound.and 
appease  any  untoward  symptoms  which  may  arise ;  lie 
should  also  prevail  upon  the  mother  to  suckle  the  child, 
in  order  that  the  lochia  may  not  be  too  copious ;  and, 
after  the  wound  is  healed,  she  should  be  advised  to 
wear  a  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ventral  hernia,  of  which,  according  to  surgical 
writers,  there  is  a  considerable  risk. 

[The  following  case  of  extra-uterine  conception  is 
here  inserted  as  being  perfectly  unique  in  its  kind.  No 
such  case  is  to  be  found  referred  to  in  PloucqueCs  Lit. 
Med.  Digest,  nor  in  any  of  the  numerous  periodicals 
which  enrich  the  profession.  It  occurred  in  the  pm- 
tice  of  Drs.  Cotton  and  Harlow,  of  Georgia,  and  was 
communicated  to  Prof.  Francis,  of  New- York.  The 
subject  was  a  negro  woman,  aged  30  years.  On  the 
night  of  the  23d  of  Jan.  1819,  she  was  taken  in  labour. 
There  appeared  no  doubt  that  she  had  arrived  at  the 
full  time  of  labour.  Her  labour-pains  ceasing,  she  was 
attended  to  for  a  few  days  for  dropsical  symptoms,  un- 
der which  she  suffered  greatly.  On  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, she  was  again  taken  in  labour.  The  pains,  how- 
ever, shortly  after  entirely  ceased ;  and  after  five  weeks 
she  expired.  On  examination  after  death,  the  following 
facts  presented  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  Dr>. 
Harlow  and  Cotton  drew  off  from  the  abdomen  three 
and  a  half  gallons  of  an  extremely  turbid  and  offensne 
fluid.    On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  first  thing  that 
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printed  Ittdf  was  the  child,  extending  itself  across 

men  ;  Its  hi  ad  In  the  right,  lt»  reel  in  ttie  left. 

hypochondriac  regions;   its  back  immediately  to  the 

on  of  the  mother,    n  was  M  large  a  child  as  ei- 

ii  at  birth,  and  perfectly  formed. 

i  inches  m 

erted  into  the  fundus  uteri  without  the 

,  ,„  uterus  was  about  the 

in  orange;  us  coats  wry  mnch  thickened  and 

indurated,  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  thin  glassy  fluid 

i  be  abdominal  viscera  were  all 

aider.    The  liver  retained  its  ori- 

ipe  and  position,  hut  looked  more  like  amass 

ban  organized  animal  matter.   The  spleen  had 

of  complete  decomposition.    As  to  the 

a.  there   was   not   the  slightest  vestige  left. 

The  bladdeT  appeared  to  be  the  only  viscus  that  had 

escaped  uninjured  from  this  digression  in  nature.   The 

bowels  bad  firmly  adhered  in  one  uniform  mass  from 

the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  and  to  the  posterior  and 

lateral  panetes  of  the  abdomen.— (See  New-York  Med. 

H  mil,  vol,  I.) 

itra-uterine  ftr-tus  in  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Knight  Of  Ni  ■'  '  with  success,  is  often 
Society's  Trans,  vol.  4.) 
Tills  interesting  ease  confirms  the  views  of  those  who 
i  the  entire  production  and  perfection  of  the 
•  rum  —(Thacher's  Med.  Biogra- 
Bui  even  tins  operation  is  not  entitled  to  the 
epithet  Cesarean,  and  therefore  does  not  detract  from 
Dr.  Richmond,  who  opened  the  uterus 
Itself    i  See  the  pre  221.) 

im\  has  been  performed  for  the  removal  of 
extra-uterine  fcetl  several  times  in  America,  with  com- 
pi.'ie  success. 
Mr  Win  I  invidiam,  of  Virginia,  member  of  the  Royal 
runs,  London,  succeeded,  as  early  as 
1791,  lu  removing  an  extra-uterine  ftp t us  from  the  ab- 
domen,  after  l<  bad  lain  there  ten  years.    He  thus  pre- 
served the  life  of  a  valuable  woman,  who  was  other- 
wise sinking  Into  the  grave,  with  hectic  fever  and  the 
most  dangerous  sym]  ti 
in  1799,  he  repeated  the  operation  with  the  like  suc- 

ii  woman  of  Mrs. Washington's,  Fairfax 
Co..  Virginia,     in  the  publication  of  these  cases  in  the 

\  \  km.  and  Pays,  Journal,  vol.  1.  Mr.  B.  has  per- 
formed in  the  profession,  in  the 
Judicious  remarks  with  which  he  accompanies  the  re- 
in the  same  work,  Dr.  J,  Augustine  Smith,  now  Pro- 
fessor of  \niiom\  m  the  I  niversity  of  New-York,  has 

published  a  ease  in  which  he  performed  this  same  ope- 
ration iii  1808,  iii  the  city  of' New-York,  with  the  most 

i  tv  result.     I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
.  i  of  success  in  i  ins  operation  in  tins  eountrj , 
except  those  of  Dr.  MacKnlght,  Mr.  Hay  Dham,  and  Pro- 
fess,,,- Smith,  and  must  refer  to  the  journals  I  have 
named  tor  their  Interesting  details. 

The  following  cases  of  Cesarean  operation  are  ex- 
tracted  from  the  V.  Y   Wed.  and  Phya.  Journ 
for  I8SS;  and  as  two  of  them  were  sell-performed, 
and  the  other  accomplished  by  an  illiterate  female  ac- 
coucheur, they  will  be  (bund  interesting  in  a  high  de- 

1 1  recovery  of  these  women  should  he  regarded 
as  extraordinary  escapes,  rather  than  as  affording  en- 

menl  rashly  to  attempt  this  great  and  danger- 
ous achievement. 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  dan.  20th,  1822,  (says  Dr.  S. 
M-(  teiien  .  i  was  called  upon  by  Mr.  Kipp,  of  Nassau,  to 

with  l>r.  Basaett  on  the  case  of  his  servant  girl, 
who.  be  sai.l.w  as  m  a  deplorable  situation.  I  immediately 
10  Ins  house,  and  found  the  patient  to 

fourteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth  black.  She  had  a 
firm  pulse,  and  complained  Of  little  or  no  pain.  Dr.  B. 
informed  me,  t]  wound  In  her  abdomen, 

mar  the  centre  of  the  epigastric  region,  from  which 

he  had  extracted  a  full-growai  totUS,  that  was  in  part 
protruded,  together  With  a  considerable  portion  Of  her 
intestines.  The  placenta  having  two  umbilical  cords 
toil,  he  had  removed  from  the  same  orifice 
and  had  also  introduced  his  hand  into  the  uterus  per 

and  an  irregular  incision  of  about 

four  inches  In  length,  extending  In  a  diagonal  direction 
rs  the  abdomen,  aboul  two  inches  above  the 
umbilicus,   and    an    incision   of  about   two    | 
length  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  former,  extend- 


ing towards  the  sternum.   The  lower  pari  of  the  abdo- 
men was  considerably  distended  With  blood 

Our  attempts  were  in  the  first  place  directed  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  abdomen, 
which  was  partly  effected  by  a  change  of  posture  and 
slight  compression.  We  then  brought  the  lips  of  the 
wound  in  contact  by  the  interrupted  suture,  dressed  it 
with  lint  spread  with  emollient  unguent,  and  secured 
the  whole  with  a  broad  bandage.  After  administering 
an  anodyne,  we  left  her  for  the  night.  I  did  not  see 
her  again,  but  was  informed  by  Dr.  B.  that  she  never 
had  any  very  violent  symptoms. 

The  second  day  he  bled  her,  gave  her  a  cathartic, 
and  pursued  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  a  few  days, 
when  the  febrile  excitement  subsided.  An  ordinary 
use  of  tonics  was  then  resorted  to,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  patient  was  perfectly  recovered. 

The  circumstances  attendant  on  the  infliction  of  the 
wound  were  these.  While  the  family  was  at  dinner, 
she  went  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  rods  from  the 
house,  and  placed  herself  on  a  snow-drift,  near  a  fence, 
where  she  was  first  discovered  by  her  master  in  the 
act  of  covering  something  with  snow,  which  after- 
ward proved  to  be  a  naked  child.  As  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  she  xvas  observed,  she  immediately  ran  to 
the  house,  with  the  second  child  hanging  out  at  the 
wound,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  her  in- 
testines ;  laid  by  her  razor  and  large  needle,  which 
were  the  instruments  she  had  previously  prepared  for 
the  operation,  and  shortly  began  to  complain. 

I  should  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood  upon 
the  snow,  there  being  three  several  places  where  she 
evidently  stopped,  that  the  incision  was  made  imme- 
diately preceding  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and 
that  the  first  child  xvas  delivered  per  vias  naturales, 
the  third  pain  after  the  rupture. 

As  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  are  made  by  accident,  or  without  any 
particular  previous  design,  may  not  the  conduct  of  this 
desperate  girl  give  a  useful  hint  for  an  improvement  in 
the  C'aesarcan  operation,  consisting  in  a  division  of  the 
uterus  diagonally,  near  the  fundus,  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary method '!" 

The  following  is  the  case  of  Alice  O'Neal,  inserted 
in  the  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  published  by 
a  soi  lets  in  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  Duncan  Stewart,  sur- 
i  gcon  iii  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
Alice  O'Neal,  aged  about  thirty-three  years,  wife  to 
I  a  poor  fanner  near  (  'harlcmont,  and  mother  of  several 
I  children,  in  January,  1739,  took  her  labour-pains  ; 
but  could  not  be  delivered  of  her  child  by  several  wo- 
men who  attempted  it.  She  remained  in  this  condition 
twelve  days :  the  child  was  judged  to  be  dead  after 
the  third  day.  Mary  Donally,  an  illiterate  woman,  but 
eminent  among  the  common  people  for  extracting  dead 
births,  being  then  called,  tried  also  to  deliver  her  in  the 
common  way  :  and  her  attempts  not  succeeding,  per- 
formed the  Cesarean  operation,  by  cutting  with  a 
razor,  first  the  containing  parts  of  the  abdomen,  and 
then  the  uterus ;  at  the  aperture  of  which  she  took  out 
the  child  and  secundines.  The  upper  part  of  the  inci- 
sion was  an  inch  higher,  and  to  a  side  of  the  navel, 
anil  was  continued  about,  six  inches  downwards  in  the 
middle  between  the  right  os  ileum  and  the  linen  alba. 
She  held  the  lips  of  the  wound  together  with  her  hand, 
till  one  went  a  mile  and  returned  xvith  silk  and  fhe 
common  needles  which  tailors  use.  With  these  she 
joined  the  lips  in  the  manner  of  the  stitch  employed 
ordinarily  for  the  hare-lip,  and  dressed  the  wound  xvith 
whites  of  eggs,  as  she  fold  me  some  daxs  after,  when, 
led  by  curiosity,  I  visited  the  poor  woman  xvlio  had 
undergone  the  operation.  The  cure  was  completed 
Willi  salves  of  the  midwife's  own  compounding. 

In  about  twenty-seven  days,  the  patient  xvas  able  to 
xvalk  a  mile  on  foot,  and  came  to  me  in  a  farmer's 
house,  where  she  showed  me  the  wound  covered  xvith 
a  cicatrix  ;  but  she  complained  of  her  belly  hanging 
outwards  on  the  right  side,  xvhere  I  observed  a  tumour 
as  large  as  a  child's  head  ;  and  she  was  distressed  with 
the  fluor  albus,  for  which  I  gave  her  same  medicines, 
and  advised  her  to  drink  the  decoctions  of  the  vulne- 
rary plants,  and  to  support  the  side  of  her  bellv  with  a 
bandage.  The  patient  has  enjoved  very  good  health 
ever  since,  manages  her  family 'affairs,"  and  has  fre- 
quently  walked  to  market  in  this  town,  which  is  six 
miles' distance  from  her  oxvn  house. — (Essays, vol. 5.) 

In  the  year  1'69,  a  negro  xvoman  (belonging  to  Mrs 
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Bland,  a  midwife)  at  Mr.  Campbell's  grass  plantation 
at  the  Ferry,  between  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  in 
Jamaica,  being  in  labour,  she  performed  the  Cesarean 
operation  on  herself,  and  took  her  child  out  of  the  left  side 
of  her  abdomen,  by  cutting  boldly  through  intothe  uterus 

She  performed  this  operation  with  a  butcher's  broken 
knife,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long— the  part 
which  joined  to  the  handle.  The  position  of  the 
child  was  natural;  she  cut  through  near  thn  linea 
alba,  on  her  left  side,  and  cut  into  the  child's  right 
thigh,  which  presented  at  the  part,  about  three  lines 
deep,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  The  child 
came  out  by  the  action  of  its  own  struggling.  A  negro 
midwife  was  sent  for  to  her,  who  cut  the  navel  cord 
and  freed  the  child ;  and  returned  the  part  of  the  navel 
cord  adhering  to  the  placenta,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  intestines  also,  into  the  abdomen,  which 
had  come  out  of  the  wound  with  the  child. 

The  surgeon  who  attended  the  plantation  was  sent 
for,  a  few  hours  after  the  accident  happened  ;  and 
judging,  from  the  situation  in  which  he  found  her,  that 
some  dirt  had  been  put  into  the  wound,  by  the  old 
midwife,  with  the  intestines,  he  cut  open  the  stitches 
that  had  been  made,  and  carefully  washed  the  parts 
clean,  extracted  the  placenta  at  the  wound,  and  then 
stitched  it  up  again. 

On  the  third  day,  after  she  had  recovered  from  her 
low  state  from  the  loss  of  blood,  which  was  considera- 
ble, a  fever  came  on,  which  was  removed  by  cooling 
medicines  ;  she  then  took  bark  for  ten  days.  The 
wound  was  fomented  and  dressed  properly,  and  was 
soon  cured ;  and  the  woman  was  well  in  six  weeks' 
time  from  the  accident,  and  able  to  go  to  her  work. 

The  child  died  on  the  sixth  day,  with  the  Jaw-falling, 
as  it  is  called ;  but  came  into  the  world  healthy  and  strong. 

The  woman  continued  perfectly  well,  menstruated 
regularly,  and  was  with  child  again  a  year  or  two 
afterward.  She  attempted  the  same  operation  again  ; 
but  was  watched  and  prevented,  and  had  a  regular 
and  proper  labour.  She  had  borne  three  children  be- 
fore this  affair,  all  with  natural  and  easy  births.  She 
was  an  impatient  and  turbulent  woman,  whose  vio- 
lence of  temper  was  the  only  cause  assigned  for  her 
conduct. — (Mosely  on  Tropical  Diseases.) — Reese.] 

Fr.  Rousset;  Traite  JV'ouoeau  de  V  Hyslcrotomoto- 
kia.  Paris,  1581.  hat.  C.  Append.  Bauliini.  Basil. 
1582.  Also,  Ctzsarei  Partus  Assertio  Historiologica, 
Src.  8vo.  Paris,  1500.  Fr.  Roussetus,  Fwtus  viui  ex 
matre  viva  sine  alterutrius  periculo  Cussura  ;  12mo. 
Basil.  1591.  Theoph.  Raynaud,  De  Orlu  Infantium 
contra  Nuturam  per  Sectionem  Cmsaream,  8,-c.  12/no. 
JjUgd.  1637.  A.  Cyprian  us,  Epistola  Historiam  exhi- 
bens  Fcetus  humani  post  21  menses  ex  uteri  tuba,  matre 
salva,  ac  superstite,  excisi.  Sou.  Lugd.  Bat.  1700. 
Tltis  is  the  celebrated  ease,  related  by  Albosius  at  the 
end  of  Bauhin's  Trans,  of  Rousset.  J.  B.  Vcrduc, 
Traiti  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie ;  nouvelle  edit. 
12m».  Par.  1721.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Operatoire,  t.  1, 
ed.  2.  Recherches  sur  V  Opiration  Cisarienne,  par  M. 
Simon,  in  Mim.de  VAcad.  Roy  tile  de  Chirurgie,  £.3, 
p.  210,  <$-c.  and  t.  5  p.  317,  &c.  edit,  in  12nio.  Bertrandi, 
Traite  des  Optrations  de  Chirurgie,  chap.  5.  O.  W. 
Stein,  Praktische  Anleitnng  zur  Kaisergehurt.  Cassel, 
1775.  fVeissenborn,  Obs.  dum  de  Partu  Ccesareo.  F.r- 
furd.  1792.  C.  Gaillardot,  sur  I' Operation  Cisarienne, 
Strasb.  1799.  JV.  Ansiaux,  Diss,  sur  V Operation  Ci- 
sarienne el  la  Section  de  la  Symjthyse  de  Pubis.  Paris, 
1803.  J.  F.  Ncttmann,  Specimen,  Sistens  Sectionis 
Cwsarem  historiam.  Hal.  1805.  Baudeloquc,  Traiti 
des  Accouchemens.  Paris,  1807.  Denman's  Introduc- 
tion to  Midwifery,  4to.  1805.  Also,  Obs.  on  the  Rupture 
of  the  Uterus,  £e.  8vo.  1810.  Hull's  Defence  of  the 
Cesarean  Operation,  8vo.  Manchester,  1798.  Also, 
his  letters  to  Mr.  J.  IV.  Simmons.  Haighton's  In- 
quiry concerning  the  true  and  spurious  Cesarean  Ope- 
ration. P.  Bertcn,  du  Sectione  Sigaultiana  el  Casa- 
rea, harumque  Sectionum  inter  se  Comparatione :  (Coll. 
Diss.  Lovan.  4.  321.)  G.  Ruellan,  Quastio,  ($-c.  An 
ad  Servandam  pro  fatumatrem,  obstctricum  hamatile 
minus  anceps  et  ceque  insons,  quam  ad  servandum  cum 
matre fatum  seclio  C&sarea?  (Holler,  Disp.  Chir.  3, 
525.  Paris,  1744.)  A.  Lindemann,  De  Partu  Preter- 
naturali  quern  Sine  Matris  aul  Fcetus  Sectione  absolvere 
non  licet.  Mo.  Gott.  1755.  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  4,  p.  274,  <$-c.  J.  Vaughan,  Cases,  Src,  to  which  is 
annexed  an  Account  of  the  Cesarean  Section,  Src.  8vo. 
Lond.  1778.    P.  J.  F.  Walckiers,  de  Hysterolonwtocia, 
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give  Sectione  Oasarca.  Lovan.  17R5.  F.din.  Mrd.  on.< 
Surgical  Journ.  vol.4,  p.  178,  vol.  8,  p.  11. 
shore's  Obs.  on  Extra-uterine  Cases,  inserted  in  /^ 
8th  vol.  I.ond.  Med.  Journ.  Richtrr's  Ansf  ingsgr.  der 
Wundarzneykunst,  b.  7,  kap.  5;  Giitl.  1804.  Q  BtU, 
in  Medico-  Chirurg.  Traits,  vol.  4,  p.  347,  .V-c;  J.  j, 
Locher,vol.  \)\andJJ.  Lochcr,N.  Mtyer,  F.  SpittbttrtL 
and  J.  Lorinser,  in  vol.  11  of  the  same  work.  .1.  y. 
Freymann,  De  Partu  Casareo,  12mo.  Marb.  Call. 
1797.  J.  Barlow,  in  Medical  Records  and  Researches 
1798;  and  in  Essays  on  Surgery  and  Midwifery.  <;[ 
Josephi,  iiber  die  Schwangerschaft  ausserhM  itt  (;,. 
barmutler,  A-e.  8vo.  Rostock,  1803.  Flnjani,  Osserva- 
zioni,  «$-c.  di  Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  144,  ire.  Rnnni,  1808, 
Rhode,  Relatio  de  Sectione  Casarca  felicitcr  perarla. 
4(o.  Dorpali,  1803.  K.  Sprrngel,  Geschichli  i 
th.  1,  p.  369,  f,c.  8oo.  Halle,  1805.  M.  Bam 
Two  Memoirs  on  the  Casarean  Operation.  Transl. 
with  notes,  Src.  by  John  Hull;  8vo.  Manchester,  1811, 
E.  L.  Heim,  Erfahrungen,  4-c.  iiber  Schwangerschaftn 
ansscrhalb  der  Gebdr mutter,  8oo.  Berlin,  1812.  A.  J. 
A.  Stevens,  de  Conditionibus  qua  apud  parturientem 
Sectionem  Cwsaream,  vel  potius  ilium  Siinchundrvsis 
ossium  Pubis,  postulant,  4to.  Lvgd.  1817.  THctiow 
naire  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  17,  p.  419,  Paris,  1816;  and 
t.  23,  p.  293,  Sc  1818.  E.  Von  Sie.bold,  Journal  fur 
Geburtshiilfe,  Frauenzimmer  und  Kinderkran 
b.  3,  8vo.  Franco/.  1809.  J.  H.  Green,  in  Med.  I  Mr, 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  46,  be.  C.  F.  Graefe  iiber  Minde- 
rung  der  Gefahr  beim  Kaiserschmtte,  nebst  der  lira- 
chichte  eincs  Falles,  in  Welchem  Mutter  und  Kind  er- 
halten  wurden  ;  in  Journ.  fur.  Chir.  &-c.  b.  9.  p,  1 

CALCULUS.  Calculi  form  in  the  ducts  of  the  sali- 
vary glands ;  in  the  kidneys,  bladder,  urethra,  gall-blad- 
der, &c.  A  paper  on  calculi  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  contained  in  Graefe's  new  Journal.— (Journ. fur 
die  Chir.  No.  1,  Berlin,  1820.)  For  an  account  of 
stones  in  the  bladder,  refer  to  Urinary  Calculi. 

[CALCULOUS  DEGENERATION  of  thk  SCRO- 
TUM. The  following  singular  case  is  communicated 
by  Professor  Mott.  It  was  first  published  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Journal  for  1827. 

"  In  the  practice  of  surgery  we  frequently  observe 
very  singular  morbid  alterations  of  texture,  which  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded  notwithstanding  our  inability 
to  account  for  their  production.  None  of  the  works 
that  we  have  examined  contain  a  description  of  such  a 
degeneration  as  that  we  are  about  to  describe,  nor  have 
we  ever  met  with  another  instance  of  a  ximikir  kind. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  state  the  fact,  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  a  more  complete  history  of  the  mor- 
bid anatomy  of  the  scrotum. 

In  the  summer  of  1824, 1  was  requested  to  visit  J.  R. 
aged  about  seventy-three,  a  wealthy  farmer,  residing 
upon  Long  Island.  His  health  had  been  declining  for 
two  or  three  years  from  an  affection  of  his  stomach, 
accompanied,  as  he  stated,  with  an  uncommon  disease 
of  the  scrotum.  The  latter  complaint  had  so  far  in- 
creased within  the  last  year,  as  materially  to  injure  his 
health,  in  consequence  of  an  ulceration  and  very  fetid 
discharge  therefrom. 

The  constant  and  severe  burning  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  region  of  the  pylorus,  with  an  ejection 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  shortly  after  eating,  to- 
gether with  frequent  acrid  eructations  and  costiveness, 
led  to  the  fear  that  there  was  some  organic  derange- 
ment of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

As  the  disease  of  the  scrotum  was  the  particular 
object  of  my  visit,  I  requested  permission  to  examine 
it.  It  exhibited  a  monstrous,  and  to  me  a  very  unique 
appearance,  reaching  fully  two-thirds  the  length  of  his 
thighs,  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  ordinary 
bulk,  and  studded,  particulary  on  each  edge  (it  being 
flattened  anteriorly  and  posteriorly)  with  several  dozen 
tumours,  of  a  stony  hardness,  covered  with  the  integu- 
ments, from  the  size  of  nutmegs  to  that  of  a  large  pea. 
It  resembled  an  enormous  bunch  of  grapes,  or  more 
closely  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  pancreas  and 
spleen  which  we  have  occasionally  met  with.  The 
tumours  had  all  a  very  white  appearance,  and  the  inte- 
guments of  two  or  three  of  the  largest,  having  been  ul- 
cerated for  upwards  of  a  year,  poured  forth  a  constant 
and  very  fetid  discharge.  At  these  openings  while 
bodies  were  seen,  which,  when  touched  with  a  probe, 
felt  of  a  stony  hardness.  A  white  substance  resem- 
bling mortar  was  discharging  from  these  openinps, 
which  resulted  from  the  crumbling  away  of  the  calcut, 
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combination  of  this  substance  with  the  fluid 

from  I'm 
This-'  rotum  was  of  upwards  of  twenty 

ration,  and  bad  been  gradually  increasing,  the 
multiplying  as  the  scrotum  augmented  in  size. 

H„.  patli  DO  cause  to  which  it  could  be 

Prom  us  atze  and  weight,  as  well  as  the  loathsome 

tin-  discharge,  he  becam  desirous  to  have  it 

and  proper.    His  health  being 

sufficiently  good,  and  the  testes  appearing  to  move 

lad  me  to  recommend  that 

the  operation  should  be  performed. 

An  incision  was  made  around  'tie  root  or  base  of  the 

scrotum,  beginning  on  each  sidi  of  the  under  part  of 

ttle  above  the  scrotum,  so  that 

tegument  of  this  part  of  the  penis  in  a  diseased 

i  and  carried  down  to  the  peri- 

naum,  1<  ular  portion  of  the  scrotum  below 

:n  length.    Cautiously  cutting  through 

i  Ik-  dial  I  I  :  ■cutaneous  cellular 

structan  ich  testis  was  readily  dis- 

riic  whole  of  the  morbid  mass 

was  removed  bj  cam  ions  dissection, leaving  the  tunica 

on  each  side  sound  and  unopened,    Numerous 

urlng  the  dissection  in  theintegu- 

■  several  large »in  the  septum  scroti. 

The  perinatal  portion  of  the  scrotum  was  susceptible 

tmgation,  bul  it  was  altogether 

insafflcieni  toco  I  new  covering  for  them, 

therefore,  could  onlj  be  looked  for  from  the  granulatory 

Light  dressings  of  Unt,  compress,  and  a  T 

were  applied  tor  the  first  two  days,  followed  by 

emollient  poult  ices  to  favour  the  second  mode  of  healing. 

Suppuration  and  granulation  being  well  established, 

■  i   was  increased  and  fashioned  by  the 

us.  oi  adhesive  straps. 

His  coi  i,  from  the  operation,  and  the 

reproduction  of  a  scrotum,  was  not  interrupted  by  any 
clrcum  i  yean  have  now  elapsed,  and 

■  lent  health,  being  occasionally  obliged 
for  a  week  or  two  a  lew  grains  of  the  subnitrate 

Of  bismuth,  to  remove  the  affection  of  his  stomach, 
which,  betbre  the  operation  was  performed,  threatened 
to  become  an  organic  disease." — Reese.] 

CALCULI  s  i\  THE  INTERIOR  OFTHEEYE. 

CALL)  S,  new  bone,  or  the  substance  which  serves 
to  loin  together  the  endsof  a  fracture, and  for  the  resto- 
ration ■  n  nous  of  bone. 

i  <  lieved  callus  to  be  a  mere  inor- 

ncrete.  a  thud  poured  out  from  the  extremities 

of  the  raptured  vessels,  which  was  .soon  hardened  Into 

Phej  always  described  it  as  an  "exudation  of 

the  bonj  |ulce,"  and  Imagined  thai  it  oozed  from  the 

ends  of  broken  bones,  as  gam  from  trees,  sometimes  loo 

Bometimes  too  sparingly.     The  reunion  of 

■lies,  and  the  hardening  of  callus,  they  com- 

together  of  two  pieces  of  wood, 

l pot.  -(A.  Pun.)   They  also 

conceived,  thai  callus  sometimes  Bowed  into  the  joints, 

lumsj .  prominent  protuberance,   They 

1  thai  .alius  was  a  juice  winch  congealed  at  a 

determinate  period  of  time,  and  they  therefore  had  fixed 

days  lor  undoing  the  bandages  of  each  particular  frac- 

1  ■  ■•  supposed,  thai  its  exuberance  might  be 

a  firm  and  well-rolled  bandage,  and  its 

deformities   corrected    by  pillows  and  com- 

Hiat  n  might  be  softi  ned  by  frictions  and  oils, 

allow  the  bone  to  be  set  anew.    AH  their  no- 

■md  their  absurd  doctrines  have 

been  the  apologj  for  all  the  contrivers  of  machines,  from 

Hild  inns  down  10  l>r.  Aiken  and  Mr.  Gooch. 

Galen  and  Duhamel,  however,  a  second  doc- 
is  entertained,  which  imputed  the  formation  of 
together  to  the  periosteum  and  medullary  tex- 
ture, w  Inch  were  supposed  to  produce  two  solid  rings 
round  the  fracture,  the  interspace  between  them  hell- 

afterward  <  n  ° 

ird  opinion,  maintained  by  Bordenave,  and  the 

Is,  that  the  process  of  nature,  in 

a  great  resemblance  to  the 

'■'■  Inch  lake  place  in  the  reunion  of  the  soft  parts 

well-organiwd  pan  of  the  living  body; 
rthyparta together  isof 

-,'hale  of  lime,  to  which 

Bnnneae,  is  deposited  in  the  interstices 
\o-    I— P 
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of  the  gluten,  undergoing  a  continual  change  and  reno- 
vation. It  is  incessantly  taken  up  by  the  absorbents, 
and  s.-cn  ted  again  by  the  arteries.  It  is  this  continual 
absorption  and  deposition  of  earthy  matter  which  forms 
the  bone  at  first,  and  enables  it  to  grow  with  the  growth 
of  the  body.  It  is  this  unceasing  activity  of  the  vessels 
of  a  bone  which  enables  it  to  renew  itself  when  it  is 
broken  or  diseased.  In  short,  it  is  by  various  forms  of 
one  secreting  process,  that  bone  is  formed  at  first,  is 
supported  during  health,  and  is  renewed  on  all  neces- 
sary occasions.  Bone  is  a  secretion,  originally  depo- 
r  ited  by  the  arteries  of  the  bone,  which  arteries  are  con- 
tinually employed  in  renewing  it.  Callus  is  not  a  con- 
crete juice,  deposited  merely  for  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  fractured  bones,  but  it  is  a  regeneration  of  new 
and  perfect  bone,  furnished  with  arteries,  veins,  and  ab- 
sorbents, by  which  its  earthy  matter  is  continually 
changed,  like  that  of  the  contiguous  bone.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  connexion  between  the  original  bone  and 
callus,  were  the  latter  only  the  inorganic  concrete,  as  it 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  accurate  opinions  now  en- 
tertained concerning  callus,  the  supposition  is  still  very 
common,  that  the  slightest  motion  will  destroy  callus, 
while  it  is  being  formed.  But,  says  Mr.  John  Bell,  it  is 
an  ignorant  fear,  proceeding  merely  from  the  state  of 
the  parts  not  having  been  observed ;  for,  when  callua 
forms,  the  perfect  constitution  of  the  bone  is  restored  ; 
the  arteries  pour  out  from  each  end  of  a  broken  bone  a 
gelatinous  matter;  the  vessels  by  which  that  gluten  is 
secreted  expand  and  multiply  in  it,  till  they  form  be- 
tween the  broken  ends  a  well-organized  and  animated 
mass,  ri  ady  to  begin  anew  the  secretion  of  bone.  Thus, 
the  ends  of  the  bone,  when  the  bony  secretion  com- 
mences, are  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  as  sott  parts 
winch  have  recently  adhered  ;  and  it  is  only  when  there 
is  a  want  of  continuity  in  the  vessels,  or  when  a  want 
of  energetic  action  incapacitates  them  from  renewing 
their  secretion,  that  callus  is  imperfectly  formed.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  in  scorbutic  constitutions,  in  patients 
infected  with  syphilis,  in  pregnancy,  in  fever,  or  in  any 
great  disorder  of  the  system,  or  while  the  wound  of  a 
compound  fracture  is  open,  no  callus  is  generated. — 
(Joan  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  500,  501.) 
1 '  ov»  far  some  of  the  latter  statement  is  correct,  or  not, 
will  be  seen  in  the  article  Fractures. 

For  some  time  the  secretion  of  earthy  matter  is  im- 
perfect ;  the  young  bone  is  soft,  flexible,  and  of  an  or- 
ganization e  lited  for  all  the  purposes  of  bone ;  but 
hitherto  delicate  and  unconfirmed ;  not  a  mere  con- 
crete, like  the  crystallization  of  a  salt,  which,  if  inter- 
rupted in  the  moment  of  forming,  will  never  form ; 
not  liable  to  be  discomposed  by  a  slight  accident,  nor  to 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  being  even  roughly  moved  or 
shaken.  Incipient  callus  is  soft  and  yielding ;  it  is 
ligamentous  in  its  consistence,  so  that  it  is  not  very 
easily  injured;  and  in  its  organization  it  is  so  perfect, 
that  when  it  is  hurt,  or  the  bony  secretion  interrupted, 
the  breach  soon  heals,  just  as  soft  parts  adhere,  and 
thus  the  callus  becomes  again  entire,  and  the  process 
is  immediately  renewed. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  circumstances,  if  a 
limb  he  broken  a  second  time  when  the  first  fracture  is 
nearly  cured,  the  hone  unites  more  easily  than  after 
the  first  accident ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bell  even  asserts,  that 
when  it  is  broken  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  the  union  is 
still  quicker.  In  these  cases  the  limb  yields,  it  bends 
under  the  weight  of  the  body  which  it  cannot  support ; 
but  without  any  snapping  or  splintering  of  the  bone, 
and  generally  without  any  over-shooting  of  the  ends  oi 
the  part,  and  without  any  crepitation. 

Callus  is  found  to  be  more  vascular  than  old  bone. 
Mr.  J.  Bell  mentions  an  instance  of  a  bone,  which  had 
been  broken  twelve  years  before  he  injected  it,  yet  the 
callus  was  rendered  singularly  red.  When  a  recently 
formed  callus  is  broken,  many  of  its  vessels  are  rup- 
tured, but  some  are  only  elongated,  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  its  whole  substance  is  torn.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  readily  the  continuity  of  the  vessels  will 
be  renewed  in  a  broken  callus,  when  we  reflect  on  its 
great  vascularity  and  the  vigorous  circulation  excited 
by  the  accident  in  vessels  already  accustomed  to  the 
secretion  of  bone.  These  reasons  show  why  a  broken  or 
bent  callus  is  more  speedily  united  than  a  fractured  bone. 

While  the  ends  of  a  broken  bone  are  connected  to- 
gether by  a  flexible  substance  of  cartilaginous  consist 
ence,  Dupuytren  calls  this  bond  of  union  the  provi' 
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sional  callus,  which  generally  lasts  until  the  thirtieth 
or  fortieth  day.  In  a  later  stage  the  intervening  cartila- 
ginous matter  ossifies;  the  swelling  of  the  Bofl  parts 

subsides  ;  and  in  from  six  to  twelve  months  the  callus 
or  new  bony  matter  filling  the  medullary  canal  is  ab- 
sorbed, whereby  the  latter  is  restored.  The  callus  re- 
maining after  the  completion  of  this  process,  Dupuy- 
tren  terms  definitive. 

When  bones  granulate,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  the  granu- 
lations at  first  appear  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
soft  parts,  and,  as  in  the  soil  parts,  take  place  to  restore 
any  loss  wliich  the  bones  may  have  suffered.  This 
process  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  first  formation  of 
bone.  In  the  skull  membrane  was  lir.st  ibrmed;  and 
here,  also,  in  the  process  of  restoration  the  granulations 
change  into  membrane,  and  then  into  bone.  In  cylin- 
drical bones,  the  granulations  first  produce  a  species  of 
cartilage,  and  this  is  afterward  converted  into  bone. 
Thus,  in  the  restoration  of  bone,  nature  is  guided  by 
the  same  laws  wliich  prevail  in  its  first  formation.  If 
the  granulations  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  a  bone  be 
viewed  in  a  microscope,  they  appear  to  form  a  number  of 
small  points  like  villi,  the  bases  of  which  first  become  si- 
milar to  cartilage,  anil  then  to  bone.  "  The  preparations 
from  the  surface  of  granulating  stumps  show  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  the  first  bony  tlireads,  and  also  their 
mode  of  uniting  laterally  with  each  other."— (On  the 
Structure,  Physiology,  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Src. 
p.  197,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.) 

And  in  another  place  he  repeats,  "  I  have  examined 
several  skulls  on  the  death  of  the  persons,  at  different 
periods,  from  days  to  years  after  pieces  of  bone  had 
been  removed,  and  before  vacancies  had  been  com- 
pletely filled  up  ;  but  I  never  could  in  any  of  them  dis- 
cover the  least  appearance  of  cartilage."  A  membrane 
here  always  precedes  the  formation  of  bone.-  -(P. 
210.)  For  additional  observations  on  callus  see  Frac- 
ture. JV.  M.  Midler,  De  Callo  Ossium;  ito.  Norimb. 
1707 ;  Duhamel  in  Mem.  de  VJlcad.  Jioyale  des  Sci- 
ences, an  1741,  p.  92  et  222;  Boehmer,  De  Callo 
Ossium  £  rubia  tinctorum  radicis  pastu  infectorum, 
ito.  Lips.  1752;  Dcthlecf,  Diss,  exhibens  Ossium 
Calli  generationcm  et  naturam  per  fracta  in  animali- 
bus  rubia;  radice  pastis  ossa  demonslratam.  ito.  Goett. 
1753 ;  A.  Marrigues,  Sur  la  Formation  du  Cal.  Paris, 
1783.  A.  M'Donald,  de  JVecrosi,  <S-c.  Edin.  1799. 
The  works  of  Trojd,  David,  Blumenbach,  and  Koch- 
ler,  as  specified  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article  Necro- 
sis. J-  F.  Meckel,  Handb.  der  Pathol.  Anatomic  Leip- 
zig, 1818,  *.  %p.  62.  a.  Brcschet,  Rccherchcs  Histo- 
riques  et  Exper.  sur  la  Formation  du  Cal.  Paris,  1819. 
./.  Wilson,  On  the  Structure,  Physiology, and  Diseases 
of  the  Bones,  p.  208,  8vo.  <$-c.  Lond.  1820. 

CALOMEL.  (Submuriate  of  mercury ;  hydrargyri 
submurias,  L.  P.)  Its  extensive  utility  in  numerous 
surgical  diseases  will  be  conspicuous  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  articles  in  this  work.  When  prescribed 
as  an  alterative  the  common  dose  is  a  grain  once  or  twice 
a  day ;  when  ordered  as  a  purgative,  from  three  to 
eight  grains  may  be  given ;  and  when  directed  with 
the  view  of  exciting  salivation,  one  or  two  grains,  con- 
joined with  opium,  are  usually  administered  night  and 
morning. 

CAMPHOR  is  used  externally,  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  thus  dispersing 
many  kinds  of  swellings,  extravasations,  indurations, 
&c.  Hence  it  is  a  common  ingredient  in  liniments.  It 
has  also  the  property  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  nerves 
and  quickening  the  circulation  in  parts  on  which  it  is 
rubbed.  For  this  reason,  in  paralytic  affections  it  is 
sometimes  employed.  Perhaps  there  is  no  composi- 
tion that  has  greater  power  in  exciting  the  absorption 
of  any  tumour  or  hardness  than  camphorated  mercu- 
rial ointment. 

In  cases  of  delirium,  depending  on  the  irritation  of 
local  surgical  diseases,  and  in  some  descriptions  of 
mortification,  camphor  is  occasionally  prescribed.  It 
has  also  been  recommended  as  singularly  useful  for  the 
relief  of  stranguries,  even  those  depending  on  the  ope- 
tion  of  cantharides.  But  although  it  may  occasionally 
have  succeeded,  when  given  with  this  view,  it  not 
only  does  not  always  do  so,  but  it  has  been  known  to 
cause  an  opposite  effect,  sometimes  producing  great 
scalding  in  voiding  the  urine,  and  sometimes  pains  like 
those  of  labour.— (Medical  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  470.)  In 
chordee  Us  utility  is  generally  acknowledged.  Persons 
who  cannot  procure  rest  unless  they  take  very  large 
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doses  of  opium,  sometimes  find  smaller  ones  anerwer, 
if  combined  with  camphor.— (See  Brandt's  Manual^ 
Pharmacy,  p.  40.) 

CANCER.  (Derived  from  cancer,  a  crab,  to  win, h 
a  part  affected  with  cancer  and  surrounded  wjtn  van> 
cose  veins  was  anciently  thought  to  have  some  n  sem- 
blance.)   Carcinoma. 

The  disease  has  two  principal  forms,  one  namnl  ,sr.r- 
rhusor  occult,  cancer ;  the  other,  u  U  •  rated  oi 
cer.    According  to  the  usual  definition,  as  Mi 
observes,  an  indolent  scirrhus  is  a  hard  ami  almost  in- 
sensible tumour,  commonly  situated  m  a  glandular  part 
and  accompanied  with  little   or  no  discoloration  of 
the  surface  of  the  skin.     But  when  the  disease  has 
proceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  malignant  state, 
the  tumour  is  unequal  in  its  figure,  it  becomi 
the  skin  acquires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  ami  thi 
ous  veins  are  often  varicose.— (Principles  q)  . 
§  331.  343.)    The  pain  is  remarked  to  be  acute  and  lan- 
cinating, and  its  attacks  recur  with  more  or  i 
■;ii enc;      At  length  the  tumour  breaks,  and  is  con- 
verted into  cancer,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  disease  in 
the  state  of  ulceration. 

The  female  breast  and  the  uterus  are  particularly 
subject  to  the  disease.  The  breasts  of  men  are  but 
rarely  affected.  The  testes,  lips  (especially  the  lower 
one  of  male  subjects),  the  penis,  the  lachrymal  gland 
and  eye,  the  tongue,  the  skin  (particularly  thai  of  the 
face),  the  tonsils,  the  pylorus,  the  bladder,  rectum, 
prostate,  and  a  variety  of  other  parts,  are  recorded  by 
surgical  writers  as  having  frequently  been  the  seat  of 
scirrhus  and  cancer.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
comprehended  an  immense  number  of  different  nialig 
nant  diseases  under  one  common  name,  and  in  many 
of  the  cases  called  cancerous  there  are  no  vestiges  of 
the  true  scirrhous  structure. 

OF   SCIRRHUS,    OR   CANCER    NOT  IN   THE    ULCERATE! 
STATE. 

Mr.  Abernethy  has  given  a  matchless  history  of  this 
affection  as  it  appears  in  the  female  breast,  where  it 
most  frequently  occurs,  and  can  be  best  investigated, 
Sometimes,  as  he  has  remarked,  it  condenses  the  sur 
rounding  substance  so  as  to  acquire  a  capsule ;  and 
then  it  appears,  like  many  sarcomatous  tumours,  to  be 
a  part  of  new  formal  ion.    In  other  cases  the  mam- 
mary gland  seems  to  be  the  nidus  for  the  diseased  ac- 
tion.   In  the  latter  case  the  boundaries  of  the  disease 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  as  the  carcinomatous 
structure,  having  no  distinguishable  investment 
fused  with  the  rest  of  the  gland.    Sir  Everard  Home 
also  remarks,  that  when  the  disease  originates  by  a 
small  portion  of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  breast 
becoming  hard,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case,  il  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  hard  part  never  having 
been  perfectly  circumscribed,  and  giving  more  the  feei 
of  a  knot  in  the  gland  itself  than  of  a  substance  dis- 
tinct from  it.    In  each  of  these  instances  carcinoma 
begins    at   a  small  spot,  and  extends  from  it  in  all 
directions,  like  rays  from  a  centre.    This  is  one  fea- 
ture distinguishing  this   disease  from  many  others, 
which  at  their  first  attack  involve  a  con  .,,!,  i 
tion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  part  in  which  tin  \  occur. 
The  progress  of  carcinoma  is  more  or  less  <]iiick  in  dif- 
ferent instances.     When  slow,  it  is  in  general  unre- 
mitting.   Mr.  Abernethy  thinks,  that  though  the  dis- 
ease may  be  checked,  it  cannot  be  made  to  recede  by 
the  treatment  wliich  lessens  other  swellings.    On  this 
point,  however,  he  is  not  positive ;  for  surgi  i 
informed  him,  that  diseases  which  eventually  proved 
to  be  carcinomatous,  have  been  considerablv  diminished 
by  local  treatment.    With  great  deference  to  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
every  tumour  which  ends  in  cancer  is  not  from  the  first 
of  this  nature,  though  it  has  in  the  end  become  so; 
consequently,  it  may  at  first  yield  to  local  applications, 
but  will  not  do  so  after  the  cancerous  action  has  com- 
menced.    Hence  Mr.  Ahernethv's  opinion,  that  a  true 
carcinomatous  tumour  cannot  be  partially  dispersed,  at 
least  remains  unweakeued  by  the  fact   that  some  tu- 
mours have  at  first  been  lessened  by  remedies,  though 
they  at  last  ended  in  cancer.     Sir  E.  Home's  observa- 
tions tend  to  prove  that  any  sort  of  tumour  may  ulti- 
mately become  cancerous. 

Without  risk  of  inaccuracy  we  may  set  down  the 
backwardness  of  a  scirrhous  swelling  to  be  i 
or  diminished,  as  one  of  its  most  confirmed  fcaiurt* 
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This  obdurate  ami  destructive  disease  excites  the  con- 
,rts,  whatever  their- nature  may  be,  toenter 
The  skin,  the  cellular 
muscles,  and  the  periosteum, all  become 
i  thej    are  In  the  vicinity  of  cancer,    lnis 
:  ina  circumstance  distinguishes  carcinoma, 
-  :li v,  from  several  other  diseases.    In 
is  author  calls  medullary  sarcoma,  the  disease 
.long  the  absorbing  system;   but  the 
porta  Immediately  In  contact  with  the.  enlarged  glands 
ased  action.    Neither  in 
I  the  ulceration  spread 
■long  the  --km,  bui  destroys  that  part  only  which  cc- 
■  glands      According  to  Mr.  Abernethy, 
,    existing  in  the  surrounding 
mrc-  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  diseased  ac- 
cirenmatance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
trose  the  following  rule  in  practice:  That  a 
not   to  be  contented  with  removing 
I  11/  diseased  part,  but  that 
portion  of  the  surround- 
■i  imposition  may 
,  ited.    In  consequence  of  this 
i  of  disease  to  the  contiguous  parts,  the 
-km  soon  becomes  indurated,  and  attached  to  a  carci- 
i    tumour,  wimii  in  like  manner  is  fixed  to  the 
Brother  part  over  which  it  is  formed. 
ircinomatous  tumour  increases,  it  generally, 
though  ii"i  constantly,  becomes  unequal  upon  its  sur- 
tthis  inequality  lias  been  considered  as  cha- 
racteristic  of  the  disease,    a.  lancinating  pain  is  com- 
mon; bin  ii  ts  not  experienced  in  every  case  without 
exception,    H  la  also  a  symptom  attending  other  tu- 
luiii  are  unlike  carcinoma  in  structure,  and  it 
cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  an  infallible  criterion  of 
are    of  the   disease.— {Abernethy's  Surgical 
mi.  •>,,,.  69,4-c) 
\  hard  and  painful  glandular  swelling,  having  a  dis- 
incer,  says  itichter,  is  the  com- 
mon,  bin  inadequate  and  erroneous  definition  of  scir- 
rhus.    The  disease  is  not  regularly  attended  with 
■welling  ;  sometimes  scirrhous  parts  diminish  in  size 
and  shrink.     II anlness  is  nut  a  characteristic  property  ; 
for  many  tumours  which  are  not  scirrhous,  are  exceed- 
ingly Indurated.    The  disease  is  not  always  situated 
in  a  gland  ;  H  i.  icks  structures  which  can- 

dled glandular ;  and  hard  glandular  swellings 
are  often  sen  which  do  not  partake  of  sclrrhus.    The 

ion  to  cancer  cannot  be  emiinerated  among  the 
m  urki  hi  scirrhus,  since  it  la  not  discoverable  till  car- 
ta noma  lias  actually  commenced.  Its  termination  in 
open  cancer  is  not  an  invariable  occurrence;  and  other 
become  cancerous  to  which  no  one  would 
.ipi>l\  the  term  scirrlu.—  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 

\\  nli  regard  to  the  observation  that  tumour  is  not 
an  essential  character  of  carcinoma,  Mr.  C.  Bell  admits 
its  correctness  onlj  In  a  certain  sense:  "It  is  true 
thai  there  Is  not  always  an  increase  of  the 
oils  of  the  whole  breast ;  on  the  contrary,  true 
carcinoma  is  often  accompanied  with  a  contraction  and 
diminution  of  the  general  hulk.     Hut  what  is  true  of 
the  breast  or  mamma  is  not  true  of  the  tumour;  for 
the  proper  Structure  of  the  gland  either  shrinks  or  is 
compressed  ;  and  sometimes  the  .surrounding  fat  is  di- 
mlnlshed  by  absorption,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  less 
than  the  natural  breast,  or  than  what  the  breast  was 
i    commencement  of  the  disease.     But  still 
the  diseased  pan  is  properlj  a  tumour:  there  we  see 
:l"  m,r  preternatural  growth,  or  new 

matter,  corresponding  to  the  old  definition,  morbosvm 
B  H  i  irtn  r,  and  In  respect  to  the  adi- 
mbrane,  the  (at  is  not  alwavs  diminished  in 
carcinoma  mammas,  but  sometimes  quite  the  contrary; 
and  this  difference  in  it  will  sometimes  produce  a  va- 
the  external  character,  when  there  is  none  in 
ise  actually  or  in  the  internal  structure.   Some- 
times, from  the  diminution  of  fat,  the  irregular  tuber- 
culated  structure  of  this  disease  will  be  apparent  to 
tnd  to  the  touch  :  while  in  another  patient  the 
breast  will  be  large,  full,  and  smooth,  only  marked 
i  naturallj  with  large  blue  veins,  and  havin°- 
an  ulcer  like  a  hole  dug  In  the  centre  of  the  breast  "— 
I  fhir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  220.)    These 
■  with  those  which  some  atten- 
tion to  the  appearances  of  canon  have  enabled  me  to 
main, 
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Scientific  surgeons  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  a  de- 
finite meaning  when  they  employ  the  term  scirrhus ; 
the  word  is  generally  used  most  vaguely;  and,  per- 
haps, influenced  by  its  etymology,  surgeons  call  an  im- 
mense number  of  various  morbid  indurations  scirrhi, 
which  are  not  at  all  of  a  malignant  or  dangerous  cha- 
racter. ,.  . 

I  have  always  considered  scirrhus  as  a  diseased 
hardness,  in  which  there  is  a  propensity  to  cancerous 
ulceration,  and  a  greater  backwardness  to  recede  than 
exists  in  any  other  kind  of  diseased  hardness,  although 
tho  skin  may  occasionally  not  break  during  life,  and  a 
few  scirrhous  indurations  may  have  been  lessened. 

Though  Itichter  states  that  this  disposition  cannot  be 
discovered  till  carcinoma  has  actually  taken  place; 
though  Mr.  J.  Burns  and  Sir  E.  Home  affirm  that  other 
indurations  and  tumours  may  terminate  in  cancer; 
though  Mr.  Abernethy  shows  that  sarcomatous  and 
encysted  tumours  may  end  in  most  malignant  diseases, 
and  such  as  equal  cancer  in  severity  (Chir.  w°[k£'  P- 
83) ;  yet  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  in  all  these 
instances,  the  changes  which  precede  cancerous  ul- 
ceration bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  a  true  malig- 
nant scirrhus. 

The  puckering  of  the  skin,  the  dull,  leaden  colour  of 
the  integuments,  the  knotted  and  uneven  feel  of  the 
disease,  the  occasional  darting  pains  in  the  part,  its 
fixed  attachment  to  the  skin  above,  and  muscles  be- 
neath and  in  the  breast,  the  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
form  so  striking  an  assemblage  of  symptoms,  that 
when  they  are  all  present,  there  cannot  he  the  smallest 
doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a  scirrhus,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease is  about  to  acquire,  if  it  have  not  already  acquired, 
the  power  of  contaminating  the  surrounding  parts  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  to  which  the  absorbents  of  the 
diseased  part  tend. 

As  Sir  Everard  Home  has  observed,  the  truly  scir- 
rhous tumour,  which  is  known  to  be  capable  of  chang- 
ing into  the  true  open  cancer,  when  allowed  to  increase 
in  size,  is  known  to  be  hard,  heavy,  and  connected 
with  the  gland  of  the  breast ;  and,  when  moved,  tho 
whole  gland  moves  along  with  it.  The  structure  of  a 
scirrhous  tumour  in  the  breast  is  different  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  the  disease ;  and  a  description  of  the 
appearances  exhibited  in  the  three  principal  ones,  may 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  the  changes  are  which  it 
goes  through  previous  to  its  breaking,  or  becoming 
what  is  termed  an  open  cancer. 

When  a  section  is  made  of  such  a  tumour  in  an  early 
stage,  provided  the  structure  can  be  seen  to  advantage, 
it  puts  on  the  following  appearance :  the  centre  is  more 
compact,  harder  to  the  feel,  and  has  a  more  unifoyn 
texture  than  the  rest  of  the  tumour ;  and  is  nearly  of 
the  consistence  of  cartilage.  This  middle  part  does 
not  exceed  the  size  of  a  silver  penny ;  and  from  this, 
in  every  direction,  like  rays,  are  seen  ligamentous 
bands  of  a  white  colour  and  very  narrow,  looking,  in 
the  section,  like  so  many  extremely  irregular  lines 
passing  to  the  circumference  of  the  tumour,  which  is 
blended  with  the  substance  of  the  surrounding  gland. 
In  the  interstices  between  these  bands  the  substance  is 
different,  and  becomes  less  compact  towards  the  outer 
edge.  On  a  more  minute  examination,  transverse  liga- 
mentous bands,  of  a  fainter  appearance,  form  a  kind  of 
net- work,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  new-formed  sub- 
stance is  enclosed.  This  structure  accords  with  what 
Dr.  Baillie  describes  as  presenting  itself  in  cancerous 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  uterus. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  tumour,  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  part  has  a  more  uniform  structure  ;  no 
central  point  can  be  distinguished ;  the  external  edge 
is  more  definea  and  distinct  from  the  surrounding 
gland ;  and  the  ligamentous  bands  in  different  direc- 
tions are  very  apparent,  but  do  not  follow  any  course 
that  can  be  traced. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  it  is  the  ligamentous  bands 
which  produce  the  retraction  of  the  nipple,  by  extend- 
ing between  its  ducts  and  destroying  its  spongy  texture. 
— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  233.) 

On  dissection,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  that  the 
breast  is  one  solid  mass  like  cartilage,  with  very  little 
vascularity  except  at  its  edges,  and  internally  fibrous. 
When  the  breast  has  acquired  any  magnitude,  he  says, 
there  is  generally  an  opening  in  it,  in  which  case  it 
has  the  appearance  internally  of  being  worm-eaten  and 
spongy.  In  the  situation  of  the  ulceration  it  is  very 
vascular,  and  bloody  serum  is  met  with.    The  absorb- 
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ent  glands  put  on  the  same  character  as  the  scirrhous 
breast.  The  cellular  membrane,  skin,  and  muscles 
are  also  affected.  Sometimes  the  diseased 
above  the  clavicle  press  upon  the  thoracic  duet,  and  thus 
interrupt  the  transmission  of  chyle  into  the  blood. 
Hence  the  appetite  is  sometimes  voracious,  though  i  In- 
patient is  rapidly  wasting.  In  the  chest,  on  the  same 
side  as  the  disease,  hydroihorax  prevails,  and  the  ab- 
sorbents on  the  pleura  are  in  a  morbid  state,  and  small 
white  spots,  like  pins'  heads,  are  visible.  Traces  of 
scirrhous  disorder  Sir  Astley  Cooper  likewise  repre- 
sents as  occasionally  existing  in  the  liver,  uterus,  &c. 
— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  373.) 

When  the  tumour  has  advanced  to  what  may  be 
called  cancerous  suppuration  (which,  however,  does 
not  always  happen  in  the  centre  before  it  has  ap- 
proached the  skin  and  formed  an  external  sore),  it  ex- 
hibits an  appearance  totally  different  from  what  has 
been  described.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  irregular  ca- 
vity filled  with  a  bloody  fluid,  the  edges  of  which  are 
ulcerated,  jagged,  and  spongy.  Beyond  these  there  is 
a  radiated  appearance  of  ligamentous  bands,  diverging 
towards  the  circumference;  but  the  tumour  near 
the  circumference  is  more  compact,  and  is  made  up  of 
distinct  portions,  each  of  which  has  a  centre,  sur- 
rounded by  ligamentous  bands,  ia  concentric  circles. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  in  some 
instances  scirrhus  has  no  appearance  of  suppuration  or 
ulceration  in  the  centre,  but  consists  of  a  cyst  filled 
with  a  transparent  fluid  and  a  fungous  excrescence, 
projecting  into  this  cavity,  the  lining  of  which  is 
smooth  and  polished.  When  a  large  hydatid  of  tliis  kind 
occurs,  a  number  of  very  small  ones  have  been  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  tumour ;  and  in  other 
cases  there  are  many  very  small  ones,  of  the  size  of 
pins'  heads,  without  a  large  one.  These  hydatids  are  by 
no  means  sufficiently  frequent  in  their  occurrence  to 
admit  of  their  forming  any  part  of  the  character  of  a 
cancerous  tumour. — {Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  156,  &cc.  8vo. 
Land.  1805.) 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  work  the  author  relates 
two  cases  of  hydatids  found  in  the  breast.  In  the  first, 
the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  bloody  serum ;  in  the  se- 
cond, a  clear  fluid.  These  two  cases  of  simple  hyda- 
tids in  the  breast,  unconnected  with  any  other  dis- 
eased alteration  of  structure,  led  Sir  E.  Home  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  the  nature  of  such  hydatids  as 
are  sometimes  found  in  cancerous  breasts :  he  believes 
that  they  form  no  real  part  of  the  disease,  but  are  acci- 
dental complaints  superadded  to  it ;  and  that,  as  they 
occur  in  the  natural  state  of  the  gland,  they  are  much 
more  likely  to  do  so  in  disease. — (Op.  cit.  p.  108. 159.) 
These  hydatid  or  encysted  swellings  of  the  breast  are 
not  always  regarded  as  true  scirrhi,  and  in  particular 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  C.  Bell  describe  them,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment  very  correctly,  as  a  different 
form  of  disease. 

Sir  E.  Home  defines  what  he  means  by  cancer  as 
follows  : — "  As  cancer  is  a  term  too  indiscriminately 
applied  to  many  local  diseases  for  which  we  have  no 
remedy,  though  they  differ  very  much  among  them- 
selves, it  becomes  necessary  to  state  what  the  com- 
plaints are  which  I  include  under  this  denomination. 
The  present  observations  respecting  cancer  apply  only 
to  those  diseased  appearances  which  are  capable  of 
contaminating  other  parts,  either  by  direct  communi- 
cation or  through  the  medium  of  the  absorbents ;  and 
when  they  approach  the  skin,  produce  in  it  small  tu- 
mours of  their  own  nature,  by  a  mode  of  contamina- 
tion with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted. 

There  is  a  disease,  by  which  parts  of  a  glandular 
structure  are  very  frequently  attacked,  particularly 
the  os  tinea?,  the  alae  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the 
glans  penis.  This  has  been  called  cancer,  but  differs 
from  the  species  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  in  not 
contaminating  the  neighbouring  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  contact ;  and  neither  affecting  the  absorbent  glands 
nor  the  skin  at  a  distance  from  it.  It  is,  properly 
speaking,  an  eating  sore,  which  is  uniformly  pro- 
gressive ;  whereas,  in  cancer,  after  the  sore  has  made 
some  progress,  a  ridge  is  formed  upon  the  margin,  and 
the  ulceration  no  longer  takes  that  direction.  It  also 
differs  from  a  cancer  in  admitting  of  a  cure  in  many 
instances  and  under  different  modes  of  treatment. 

From  the  facts  which  have  been  stated  (see  the  cases 
detailed  in  this  gentleman's  work),  it  appears  that  can- 
cer is  a  disease  which  is  local  in  its  origin.    In  this 


respect  the  cases  (alluded  to)  only  confirm  an  opinion 
very  generally  received  among  medical  practitionen ' 
but  in  favour  of  which  no  series  of  facta  had 
before  the  public  of  sufficient  force  entirely  to  establish 
the  opinion."— (P.  145,  <$-c.) 

Sir  E.  Home  endeavours  to  establish  a  second  point 
that  cancer  is  not  a  disease  uil 
place  in  a  healthy  part  if  the  body  ; 
production  of  which,  it  is  necessary  that  tin  ,,, 
have  undergone  some  pi  nous  change  conm 
ase.    In  proof  of  this,  the  first  two 
his  work  are  brought  forward,  and  Ihe  innumerable 
instances  in  which  a  pimple,  small  tumour,  oi  warf 
upon  the  nose,  cheek,  or  prepuce  may  remain  for  ten, 
fifteen,  or  thirty  years,  without  producing  the  smallest 
inconvenience;    but  at  the  age  of  sixty  oi 
upon  being  cut  in  shaving,  bruised  bj  an]  accidental 
violence,  or  otherwise  injured,  assumes  a  cancerotM 
disposition. 

All  the  cases  of  induration  of  the  gland  of  (ho 
breast,  or  of  indolent  tumours  in  it,  which  have  eon 
tinued  for  years  without  producing  any  symptom,  and 
alter  being  irritated  by  accidental  violence  have  as- 
sumed a  new  disposition  and  become  cancerous, admii 
of  the  same  explanation ;  and  are  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  latter  position.— (P.  147,<frc.) 

With  regard  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the  pro- 
duction of  scirrhus  of  the  breast  is  connected  with 
the  cessation  of  the  menses,  Sir  Astley  Coo] 
expresses  his  belief,  that  if  a  person  has  a  tumour, 
not  originally  of  a  malignant  nature,  in  the  breast,  an 
undue  action  may  afterward  be  excited  in  it  when  the 
change  of  life  takes  place ;  and  the  disease  then  as- 
sumes the  character  of  scirrhus. — (Lancet,  vol.  2,  p 
370.) 

However,  the  doctrine,  that  certain  tumours  may 
change  their  nature  and  alter  into  cancer,  is  one  which 
is  sometimes  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  "  Improper 
treatment  may  without  doubt  exasperate  diseases,  and 
render  a  complaint,  which  appeared  to  be  mild  and 
tractable,  dangerous  or  destructive ;  but  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms,  and  to  change  the  form  of  the  disease, 
are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  I  do  net 
affirm  (says  Mr.  Pearson)  that  a  breast  which  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  mammary  abscess,  or  a  gland  Unit 
has  been  affected  by  scrofula,  may  not  become  can- 
cerous ;  for  they  might  have  suffered  from  this  dis- 
ease had  no  previous  complaint  existed;  but  these 
morbid  alterations  generate  no  greater  propensity  to 
cancer,  than  if  the  parts  had  always  retained  their  na- 
tural condition.  There  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween cancer  and  any  other  disease  ;  nor  has  it  ever 
been  clearly  proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  tho 
other." — (Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints,  p.  8.) 
To  the  latter  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Abernethy  also  in- 
clines ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  occurrence  of  cancer  in 
parts  previously  diseased  in  another  maimer,  he  con- 
fesses, that  his  own  observations  have  not  led  lino  t« 
believe  that  this  change  is  common.  "  Cases  of  lu 
mours,  which  have  remained  indolent  for  twenty  oi 
more  years,  becoming  cancerous  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod  of  life,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with;''  but  (sayi 
Mr.  Abernethy)  the  patients  "  might  have  been  liabltt 
to  the  formation  of  a  cancerous  disease,  even  if  no 
diseased  structure  had  previously  existed."  A  degre* 
of  indecision,  however,  appears  to  be  thrown  upon  this 
statement  by  the  admission,  that  cancer  is  moi 
to  begin  in  parts  previously  diseased.— (Surg.  Works, 
vol.  2,  on  Tumours,  p.  87.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  distinguishing 
characters  of  scirrhus.  A  scirrhous  induration  Bel 
dom  acquires  the  magnitude  to  which  almost  all 
other  tumours  are  liable  to  grow,  when  no  steps  an 
taken  to  retard  their  growth.  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  swelling  gradually  grows  from  the  size  of 
a  marble,  until  it  acquires  two  or  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  "  for  (says  he)  it  rarely  happens  that  the  true 
scirrhous  tubercle  increases  to  a  very  considerable 
bulk,  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  its  criteria."— 
(Lectures,  \-c.  vol.  2,  p.  177.)  Many  scirrhi  are  at- 
tended even  with  a  diminution  or  shrunk  state  of  the 
part  affected. 

Scirrhi  are  generally  more  fixed  and  less  moveable 
than  other  sorts  of  tumours ;  especially,  when  the  lat 
ter  have  never  been  in  a  state  of  inflammation. 

With  the  exception  of  fungus  homatodes,  other  dis 
eases  do  not  involve  in  their  ravages  indiscriiiuiuuelr 
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id  of  ■tnietani,  skin,  muscle,  cellular  sub- 
tile Integument*  seldom  become  af- 
prodneed  by  thi 

1  SAlT' 

.ntaminated,  dis- 

n  ran  maybe  harder  ami  heavier  than 
1 1  rin,  but  the  n  tsommonlyi 

and  tumours  may  assume  the 
,;  in  cancerous  ulcera- 
id  as  some  true  sclrrhl,  when  not  Irritated  by 
Improper  treatmi  nt.maj  continue  stationary  for  years  ; 
,,    rannot  prove  that 
i  its  was  that  of  sdrrhus.    The  only 
of  the  latter  disease  is  deduced  from  the  as- 
alreadj  specified;  for  except 
u  iar  puckering,  and  speedy  leaden  discolora- 
tion of  the  skm,  no  other  appearances,  considered  se- 
n  any  line  of  dwcrimlnatlon. 

.us  i. amis  around  a  scirrhus 
form  a  very  characteristic  mark  of  the  complaint,  at 

I   the  female  breast;  but 

nil  the  disease  has  been  re- 

ii,  ,„  ,.,  the  prudence  of  taking  away  a  consi- 

portl ifthe  substance  surrounding  every 

scirrhous  to ir.    Were  any  of  these  white  bands 

I  inevitably  recur. 

Mr.  |\  met  wiib  an  unequivocal 

proof  of  a  primary  scirrhus  In  an  absorbent  gland,  and 

.  ,,1, 1 1. 'hit  shall  confirm  tins 

Han  it  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 

afford  material  assistance  Info  gnosis  of 

i  i;   Borne, however, has  given  the  particu- 
il  to  him  to  have  com- 
menced  In  i fthe  lymphatic  glands,  situated  be- 
tween the  nlppli  la     (Ob*,  on  I 

i  H   position  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pearson,  that 
ise  originates  in  those  glands,  it  will 
hi  a  cancerous  nature,  may  yet 
rally  correct. 

or   I'ANl  Kll    IN   TIIE   STATE   OF   ULCERATION. 

i  rvatlons  of  Mr.  Abernethy,the 

ai       in  "in  .nous  tumour  of  the 

breasl   generally    ulcerates  before  the  swelling  has 

a  large  chasm  is  then 

,i  tly  by  a  sloughing  and 

M.s,  when 

ontained  In  the  ti tur  are  by  this  means  laid 

open,  their  contents,  w  hich  are  pulpy  matter  of  differ- 
rees  of  consistence  and  various  colours,  fall 
out,  and  issues  (roni  their  sides, 

place  with  a  celerity  which 
would  belief,  thai  it  can  hardly  result 

from   thi  ecretion.     When   the  diseased 

i  were,  exhausted  themselves,  an  at- 
tempt at  reparation  appears  to  take  place,  similar  to 

that   which  occurs   in    healthy   parts.     i\e\v   flesh   is 

lor I,  constituting  a  line:iis  of  peculiar  hardness,  as 

98  of  the  diseased  si  ich  it  was 

d.    This  diseased  fungus  occasionally  even 
cicatrizes.    But  though  the  aclii  sease  are 

i lm-~  inn  i.i\  be  liir  some  time  fol- 

ia stationary  ;  they  never  cease,  nor  does  the 
pan  ever  become  healthy. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  disease  extends  through  the 
of  the  absorbing  vessels.    Their  glands  be- 
come  affected  al  e  from  the  origi- 

nal tumour.    The  proj  ress  of  carcinoma  In  an  absorb- 
ent gland  is  thi  dch  has  b  en  already 
communicated  from  one 
i  alter  all  the  axillary  glands  are 
mnler  the  collar-bone,  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  anil  upper  part  of  the  chest, 
;  i  aatonally,  a  gland  or  two  be- 
come diseased  higher  up  in  the  neck,  and  apparently 
out  of  the  course  which  the  absorbed  thuds  would 
absorbent  glands, 
in  the  .                        rnal  mammary  vessels,  become 
in  the  advan  ireinoma,  a  num- 
ber Of  small  tumours,  similar  in  structure  to  the  origi- 
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tits  obstruction  which  it  ocutsious  to  truT  function  of 


absorption  in  those  parts  to  which  the  vessels  leading 
to  the  diseased  glands  belong.  Towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  disease  the  patient  is  generally  affected 
with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a  cough.— (See  Aber- 
nethy'a  Surgical  Works, vol.  %p.  72,  <\c) 

The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  excellently 
described  by  Mr.  C.  Bell.  After  noticing  the  hectic  le- 
ver which  preys  upon  her,  he  observes,  "  the  counte- 
nance is  pale  and  anxious,  with  a  slight  leaden  hue; 
the  features  have  become  pinched,  the  lips  and  nostrils 
slightly  livid ;  the  pulse  is  frequent ;  the  pains  are  se- 
vere. In  the  hard  tumours  the  pain  is  stinging  or 
sharp  ;  in  the  exposed  surface  it  is  burning  and  sore. 
Pains  like  those  of  rheumatism  extend  over  the  body, 
especially  to  the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  spine ;  the 
hips  and  shoulders,  &c.  Successively  the  glands  of 
the  axilla,  and  those  above  the  clavicle,  become  dis 
eased.  Severe  pains  shoot  down  the  arm  of  the  af 
fected  side :  it  swells  in  an  alarming  degree,  and  lies 
immoveable.  At  length,  there  is  nausea  and  weakness 
of  digestion.  A  tickling  cough  distresses  her.  Severe 
stitches  strike  through  the  side;  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  faltering :  the  surface  cadaverous ;  the 
breathing  anxious  ;  and  so  she  sinks."—  (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  223.) 

One  of  the  most  deplorable  effects  occasionally  re- 
sulting from  cancer  is,  so  great  a  fragility  of  the  bones 
that  those  of  the  limbs  are  broken  by  the  most  trifling 
causes,  as  merely  turning  in  bed,  &c.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  mentions  several  examples  of  this  fact.  In  the 
collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  is  the  thigh-bone 
of  a  Mrs.  Edge,  which  broke  on  her  merely  rising  in 
bed  ;  and  also  the  thigh-bone  of  another  cancerous  pa- 
tient that  was  fractured  by  her  turning  in  bed.— (Lec- 
tures, Ac.  vol.  2,  p.  184.)  Other  cases  are  recorded  by 
surgical  writers. — (See  Fragilitas  Ossiurn.)  It  seems 
that  the  scirrhous  substance  is  deposited  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones,  as  the  sternum  of  Mrs.  Edge  above 
mentioned  fully  illustrates  ;  and  in  the  museum  at  St. 
Thomas's  are  two  curious  specimens  of  diseased  spine, 
in  which  much  of  the  bone  is  absorbed,  and  scirrhous 
tubercles  deposited  in  the  spaces  produced  by  absorp- 
tion. In  the  above  species  of  carcinoma,  described  by 
Mr.  Abernethy,  the  part  is  peculiarly  hard,  and  rarely 
attains  considerable  magnitude.  He  admits,  however, 
that  there  are  varieties,  and  speaks  of  another  case  in 
which  the  integuments  sometimes  remain  pale  and  pli- 
ant ;  "and  a  surgeon  who  lirst  sees  the  breast  in  this 
state,  may  doubt  whether  the  disease  be  actual  cancer 
or  common  sarcoma.  The  substance  of  the  tumour  is 
also  much  less  hard  than  in  the  specimen  first  de- 
scribed ;  yet  it  is  more  compact  and  weighty  than  most 
other  diseases  of  the  same  bulk  which  are  not  carcino 
matous.  If  the  history  of  the  disease  accords  with 
that  of  carcinoma ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  began  in  a  small 
district,  and  regularly  and  unabatingly  attained  its  pre 
sent  magnitude;  if  the  surface  of  the  tumour  be  un- 
equal, having  produced  in  various  parts  roundish  pro- 
jecting knobs,  the  disease  will  almost  invariably  be 
found  to  be  carcinoma.  The  skin  will  soon  adhere  to 
one  or  more  of  these  prominences ;  it  will  ulcerate 
and  expose  the  subjacent  parts ;  and  the  future  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  will  accord  to  that  of  the  harder 
and  smaller  specimen,"  except  that  the  absorbents  are 
much  less  liable  to  be  affected.— (Vol.  cit.  85.) 

The  edges  of  a  cancerous  ulcer  are  hard,  ragged,  and 
unequal,  very  piiiful  and  reversed  in  different  ways, 
being  sometimes  turned  upwards  and  backwards,  and 
on  oiher  occasions  inwards.  The  whole  surface  of 
the  sore  is  commonly  unequal :  in  some  parts  there  are 
considerable  risings,  while  in  others  there  are  deep  ex- 
cavations. The  discharge  for  the  most  part  is  a  thin, 
dark-coloured,  fetid  ichor ;  and  is  often  possessed  of 
such  a  degree  of  acrimony  as  to  excoriate,  and  even 
destroy,  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  a  good  deal  of  blood  is  often  lost 
from  the  ulcerated  vessels.  A  burning  heat  is  univer 
sally  felt  over  the  ulcerated  surface ;  and  this  is  tho 
most  tormenting  symptom  that  attends  the  disorder. 
Those  shooting,  lancinating  pains,  which  are  generally 
very  distressing  in  the  occult  state  of  the  complaint, 
become  now  a  great  deal  more  so.  Notwithstanding 
cancerous  diseases  are  not  always  situated  in  glandu- 
lar parts,  the  situation  of  such  sores  affords  some  as- 
■  in  the  diagnois  ;  for  six  times  as  many  cancer- 
ous affections  occur  in  the  lips  and  female  breasts,  as 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  body  together.— (B.  Bell.) 
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According  to  Mr.  C.  Bell,  true  carcinoma  of  the 
breast  belongs  to  that  period  of  life  when  the  uterine 
functions  cease.  iMenstruation  becomes  irregular, 
both  in  respect  to  time  and  quantity.  Long  intervals 
occur,  after  which  the  discharge  is  profuse,  with  un- 
usual disturbance  of  the  general  system.  The  mamma, 
in  particular,  sympathizes  with  the  condition  of  the 
uterus ;  pains  shoot  through  it  and  it  swells ;  and  when 
the  general  fulness  and  tension  subside,  a  partial  hard- 
ness, an  indurated  lump,  is  left,  with  irregular  mar- 
gins, which  mix  with  the  substance  of  the  breast. 
The  hardness  extends  until  the  whole  gland  is  unusu- 
ally firm,  the  disease  becoming  at  the  same  time  tuber- 
culated,  or  knobby  and  irregular.  The  veins  enlarge, 
and  assume  a  deep  blue  colour.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
strength  declines,  and  the  patient  becomes  emaciated. 
The  nipple  is  now  not  only  drawn  in  and  incapable  of 
erection,  but  retracted  in  comparison  with  the  irregu- 
lar convexity  of  the  mamma.  In  a  later  stage,  the 
Hkin  is  puckered  and  tucked  in.  These  parts  now 
firmly  adhere  to  the  subjacent  mass,  and  sometimes 
there  is  bleeding  from  the  nipple,  in  which  case,  the 
axillary  glands  are  affected  early. 

A  true  carcinoma,  continues  Mr.  C.  Bell,  may  begin 
very  differently.  A  small  hard  tumour  is  felt  deeply 
seated  in  the  mamma.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  part  of  the  proper  gland.  It  be- 
comes painful,  approaches  the  surface,  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  mamma  and  to  the  skin,  and  is  gradually 
incorporated  with  them.  The  skin  becomes  discoloured, 
the  surface  moist,  and  the  patient  is  apprehensive  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  sore.  At  length  the  part  does  ulcer- 
ate, and  begins  to  discharge.  The  bottom  of  the  sore 
is  foul  and  sloughy ;  the  smell  is  offensive ;  and  the 
constitution  sympathizes  with  the  state  of  the  sore. 
The  whole  gland  is  now  hard,  and  adherent  to  the  pec- 
toral muscle.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  particularly 
hard,  and  present  a  dark  red,  glazed  appearance.  They 
are  not  everted  and  curling,  but  rather  depressed  under 
the  general  convexity  of  the  tumour.  This  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  appearance  in  a  fat  woman.  The  chasm 
is  deep,  with  solid,  abrupt,  sharp  edges.  In  proportion 
as  its  depth  increases,  the  surrounding  hardness  ex- 
tends, and  the  whole  breast  feels  of  a  stony  hardness. 

Cancer  of  the  breast  sometimes  assumes  another 
form,  which  is  also  well  described  by  Mr.  C.  Bell :  al- 
though the  disease  commences  in  the  mamma,  it  rather 
propagates  itself  by  extending  its  peculiar  structure  to 
the  cutaneous  glandular  texture.  Around  the  nipple, 
tubercles  are  felt  in  the  skin,  which  extend  to  the  skin 
of  the  breast,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  soon  become 
painful.  At  first  they  assume  a  high  red  colour;  then  a 
yellowish  transparency  in  the  centre.  They  do  not  sup- 
purate and  break  ;  but  change  into  corroding  ulceration. 
It  is  a  form  of  the  same  disease,  says  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
when  the  breast  presents  a  tumour,  elevated,  tubercu- 
lated,  and  remarkably  firm,  without  any  elasticity,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  fixed  to  the  side,  and  presenting  one 
consolidated  mass.  The  surface  is  granular,  and  of  a 
deep,  or  rather  dark  red  colour,  with  a  bluish  cast, 
somewhat  like  the  colour  of  a  peach.  This  tumour  ul- 
cerates and  sloughs,  and  bleeds  profusely.  The  dis- 
ease is  propagated  by  tubercles  under  the  skin  towards 
the  sternum  and  clavicles  ;  and  it  is  a  case  soon  accom- 
panied with  effusion  in  the  chest.— (C.  Bell,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  210.220.) 

By  some  of  the  old  writers  the  causes  of  cancer  were 
-eferred  to  the  presence  of  worms,  which  destroyed 
the  parts,  and  produced  all  the  local  mischief.  Strange 
as  this  doctrine  may  appear,  one  very  analogous  to  it 
was  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Adams. — (Obs.  on  Morbid 
Poisons.)  When  hydatids  found  their  way  into  a  solid 
substance,  he  supposed  that  the  effect  would  be  cancer ; 
and  he  conjectured  that  the  success  of  an  operation 
would  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  these  animals 
Deing  confined  in  a  common  cyst,  for  then  they  could 
De  entirely  removed ;  whereas  if  they  were  uncon- 
nected, some  of  the  smaller  ones  would  be  likely  to 
remain.  The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  however,  and 
the  eccentric  reasoning  by  which  it  is  supported,  make  it 
quite  unnecessary  here  to  fatigue  the  reader  with  a 
particular  explanation  of  it.  Though  hydatids  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  tumours  which  have  been  called 
cancerous,  they  are  not  found  often  enough  to  make 
anv  part  of  the  character  of  the  disease  ;  and  they  are 
met  with  in  cases  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  ves- 
tige of  such  disorder. 


After  cancer  had  continued  some  time,  it  was  for- 
merly  believed  that  the  matter  wad  absorbed  into  ttM 

blood,  and  all  the  humours  contaminated.  Hence  was 
explained  the  fetal  and  rapid  relapses  after  an  apparent 
cure.  However,  the  effects  of  absorption  are  supposed 
by  more  modern  writers  to  be  confined  to  the  1\  wpliiitie 
glands,  which  intervene  between  the  sore  and  the 
heart ;  for  beyond  these  it  is  said  that  the  absorbed 
matter  is  changed  in  its  properties— (/.  Burns  on  In- 
flammation, vol.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  cancer,  the  disease  is 
very  frequently  imputed  to  blows,  pressure,  and  oilier 
accidental  injuries;  but  there  are  almost  always  Other 
circumstances  concerned  which  have  more  influence 
than  the  accidental  violence.  "  Although  (as  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  remarks)  the  disease  operates  on  sun,. 
lar  part  of  the  body,  it  is  always  precedi  d  by  a  state  of 
constitution  which  has  excited  it.  He  who  leeks  U 
this  disease  in  the  light  merely  of  a  local 
takes  but  a  narrow  view  of  it.  A  blow  or  a  brume, 
inflicted  on  a  healthy  person,  would  be  followed  l\ 
common  inflammation  only,  which  would  lead  to  the 
removal  of  the  matter  effused.  But  if  a  blow  were 
received  on  the  breast  when  the  constitution  was  dis- 
posed to  the  formation  of  scirrhous  tubercle,  it  would 
be  the  cause  of  a  particular  action  being  excited  m  tin; 
part  injured,  and  might  lay  the  foundation  of  this  com- 
plaint. Yet  the  formation  of  scirrhous  tubercle  does 
not  entirely  depend  on  constitutional  derangement; 
there  must  be  also  a  peculiar  action  excited  in  the  part." 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  disease  must  depend  on  con- 
stitutional derangement  and  an  altered  action  in  the 
part  unitedly,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  that  if  a 
scirrhus  be  cut  into,  all  the  horrors  of  cancer  Will  lie  the 
result  of  the  injury  ;  but  if  the  cut  be  made  in  the 
healthy  parts  around  the  disease  no  cancerous  ulcera- 
tion follows,  and  the  wound  heals.  In  short,  lie  argues 
that  the  disease  is  the  effect  of  a  specific  action  in  the 
part,  preceded  by  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  its 
production.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  378.) 

In  the  breast  cancer  frequently  commences  without 
any  previous  accidental  injury  of  the  part ;  a  feci  (■  tid- 
ing to  establish  the  correctness  of  such  writers  as  re- 
present the  disease  to  be  of  a  constitutional  nature.  In 
these  cases  there  is  always  an  irregularity  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  menses ;  and  the  affection  of  the 
mamma  may  be  supposed  to  depend  on  sympathy  be- 
tween it  and  the  uterus.  Certain  it  is,  that  cancer  is 
very  frequent  about  the  time  of  life  when  the  menstrual 
discharge  ceases. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion,  that  cancer' is  an 
hereditary  disease,  or  observed  to  prevail  a  good  deal 
in  particular  families.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known 
it  occur  in  three  sisters. — (Lectures,  &-c.  vol.  2,  p.  186.) 
Sir  Everard  Home  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  disease  being  at  first  entirely  of  a 
local  nature;  circumstances  which  seem  incompatible: 
"  It  is  now  universally  admitted  (says  he)  that  children 
take  after  their  parents  in  the  general  structure  of  their 
bodies,  and  therefore  will  be  more  or  less  liable  to  have 
the  different  solids  of  which  they  are  composed,  dis- 
turbed by  the  same  causes  ;  and  when  a  violence  of  any 
kind  is  committed  upon  them,  it  may  be  productive  of 
the  same  diseases.  In  some  families,  the  venereal  dis- 
ease shall  always  appear  in  the  form  of  gonorrhoea  [?] ; 
in  others  again,  rarely  or  never  in  that  form,  but  in  that 
of  chancre  [?].  Strictures  in  the  urethra  are  common 
in  some  families  :  they  have  taken  place  in  a  father 
and  all  his  sons  from  very  slight  causes  ;  such  indeed 
as  would  not  have  produced  the  disease  in  others.  Yet 
stricture  cannot  be  called  hereditary,  because  it  is  a 
local  complaint,  arising  from  a  local  inflammation, 
differing  in  different  people,  according  to  the  natural 
irritability  of  the  parts  which  are  affected.  In  this  way, 
and  this  only,  can  cancer  run  in  families,  and  be  an 
hereditary  disease,"  <kc— (Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  150.)  The 
observations  which  this  gentleman  has  published  re- 
specting cancer  are  unquestionably  some  of  the  most 
valuable  which  have  yet  been  collected;  but  1  am 
doubtful  about  the  correctness  of  one  term  which  is 
frequently  met  wit  h  in  his  work ,  viz.  cancerous  poison. 
At  all  events,  I  am  not  at  present  acquainted  with  any 
facts  which  satisfactorily  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
such  virus  ;  and  from  some  circumstances  briefly  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  if  Surgery,  the 
reality  of  a  poison  of  this  nature  would  seem  at  least 
autitionable.    In  support  of  the  belief  in  the  existence 
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TREATMENT  OF  CANCER. 

Cancers  have  sometimes  been  supposed  to  be  a  ge- 

ystem;  sometimes  merely  local 
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both  of  the  past  and  present  time,  consider  cancer  as 
decidedly  a  complaint  connected  with  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  constitution.  Bui  if  this  be  true,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  can  any  cure  be  expected  from  the  removal  of  the 
part,  as  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  constitu- 
tional causes  must  occasion  a  relapse  ?  And  so  they 
sometimes  do,  no  doubt,  independently  of  the  accident 
of  any  portion  of  the  disease  not  being  completely  re- 
moved with  the  knife.  However,  experience  proves 
that  the  operation  frequently  effects  a  radical  cure,  and 
no  other  organ  is  afterward  attacked ;  which  is  analo- 
gous to  what  is  seen  after  the  amputation  of  a  scrofulous 
limb  ;  a  case  in  which  frequently  no  other  part  is  after- 
ward attacked,  though  the  constitution  is  unsound. 

From  the  description  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
given  of  the  dissection  of  persons  destroyed  by  scirrhus, 
it  must  be  inferred,  not  only  that  the  disease  is  consti- 
tutional, but  that  the  hope  of  radically  curing  it,  either 
by  medicines  or  an  operation,  must  very  often  fail  in 
advanced  cases.  He  says,  that  a  scirrhus  in  the  breast 
is  generally  accompanied  by  several  smaller  tumours 
of  the  same  character  in  different  parts  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure.  He  notices  the  deposition  of  the  scir- 
rhous matter  in  the  axillary  glands,  and  those  above 
the  clavicle.  On  the  left  side,  he  says,  the  latter  some- 
times press  upon  the  termination  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
According  to  his  observations,  the  glands  behind  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  when  the  disease  is  on  the  sternal 
side  of  the  nipple,  are  generally  diseased.  The  axillary 
glands  on  the  other  side  of  the  body  he  has  also  seen 
in  the  same  state.  The  lungs  are  often  found  inflamed, 
and  adherent  to  the  pleura ;  serum  is  effused  in  the 
chest ;  and  the  pleura  costalis  studded  with  scirrhous 
tubercles.  He  also  describes  the  liver,  uterus,  ovaries, 
and  bones  as  participating  in  the  morbid  changes. — 
(See  Lectures,  ire.  p.  182,  vol.  2.)  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  inutility  of  any  treatment  must  be  ob- 
vious. 

Until  late  years,  the  accounts  given  of  the  results  of 
operations  for  cancers  were  so  unpromising,  that  they 
deterred  many  patients  from  undergoing  a  timely  ope- 
ration ;  which,  for  cancerous  complaints,  is  the  only 
remedy  with  which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  entitled 
to  much  confidence.  As  Mr.  B.  Bell  remarks,  the  great 
authority  of  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  must  have  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  even  with  practitioners,  in 
making  them  much  more  backward  in  undertaking  the 
extirpation  of  cancers  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  "  Of  near  sixty  cancers,"  says  he,  "  which  I 
have  been  present  at  the  extirpation  of,  only  four  pa- 
tients remained  free  of  the  disease  at  the  end  of  two 
years  :  three  of  these  lucky  people  had  occult  cancers 
in  the  breast,  and  the  fourth  had  an  ulcerated  cancer 
on  the  lip." — (Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  5.)  Dr.  Monro 
also  observes,  that  in  those  in  whom  he  saw  the  dis- 
ease relapse,  it.  was  always  more  violent,  and  made  a 
quicker  progress  than  it  commonly  did  in  others  on 
whom  no  operation  had  been  performed.  Hence, 
he  questions,  "  whether  ought  cancerous  tumours  to 
be  extirpated,  or  ought  the  palliative  method  only  to 
be  followed  ?"  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  concludes 
against  their  extirpation,  except  in  such  as  are  of  the 
occult  kind,  in  young  healthy  people,  and  have  been 
occasioned  by  bruises  or  other  external  can- 

More  modern  experience,  however,  has  afforded  a 
very  different  result,  and  given  ample  encouragement 
to  the  early  performance  of  an  operation,  and  even  to 
making  an  attempt  to  cut  away  the  disease,  in  every 
instance,  both  of  the  occult  and  ulcerated  kind,  when 
such  a  measure  can  be  so  executed  as  not  to  leave  a 
particle  of  the  cancerous  mischief  behind. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  1772,  published  some  valuable  remarks 
on  the  present  subject.  At  this  period,  he  had  extir- 
pated from  different  parts  of  the  body  eighty-eight 
genuine  cancers,  which  were  all  ulcerated,  except 
four;  and  all  the  patients,  except  two,  recovered  of  the 
operation.  Of  the  first  forty-five  cases,  only  one 
proved  unsuccessful ;  in  three  more  the  cancer  broke 
out  again  in  different  parts ;  and,  in  a  fifth,  there  were 
threatenings  of  some  tumours,  at  a  distance  from  the 
original  disease.  These  tumours,  however,  did  not 
till  three  years  after  the  operation;  and  the 
woman  was  carried  off  by  a  fever  before  they  had 
made  any  progress.  All  the  rest  of  the  forty-five  con- 
tinued well  as  long  as  they  lived ;  or  are  so,  says  Mr. 
Hill,  at  this  day.  One  of  them  survived  the  ope- 
ration above   thirty  years ;    and   fifteen   were   then 
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alive,  although  the  last  of  them  was  cured  in  March, 
1781, 

Of  the  next  thirty-three,  one  lived  only  four  months; 
and,  in  five  more,  the  disease  broke  out  afresh,  after 
having  been  once  healed.  The  reason  why,  out  of 
forty-five  cases,  only  four  or  five  proved  unsuccessful, 
und  six,  out  of  thirty-three,  was  as  follows:  "The  ex- 
traordinary success  I  met  with  (says  Mr.  Hill)  mad.' 
cancerous  patients  resort  to  me  from  all  corners  of  the 
country,  several  of  whom,  after  delaying  till  there  was 
little  probability  of  a  cure,  by  extirpation  or  any  other 

I his,  forced  me  to  perform  the  operation,  contrary 

both  to  my  judgment  and  inclination." 

Upon  a  survey,  in  April,  1764,  made  with  a  view  to 
publication,  the  numbers  stood  thus:  Total  cured,  of 
different  ages,  from  eighty  downwards,  sixty-three  ;  of 
whom  there  were  then  living  thirty-nine.  In  twenty- 
eight  of  that  number,  the  operation  had  been  performed 
more  than  two  years  before;  and,  in  eleven,  it  had 
been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  after  thirty  years' practice,  thirty-nine, 
of  sixty-three  patients,  were  alive  and  sound:  which 
gives  Mr.  Hill  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  different 
patients  lived  as  long,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  can- 
cers, as,  according  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  they  would 
have  done,  had  they  never  had  any  cancers,  or  under- 
gone any  operation. 

The  remaining  twenty-five,  which  complete  the 
eighty-eight,  were  cured  since  the  year  1764.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  had  been  cured  at  least  two  years ;  and 
some  of  them,  it  may  bo  remarked,  were  seventy,  and 
one  ninety  years  old. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  sum  of  the  whole  stood  thus  : 
Of  eighty-eight  cancers,  extirpated  at  least  two  years 
before,  not  cured,  two  ;  broke  out  afresh,  nine  ;  threat- 
ened with  a  relapse,  one  ;  in  all,  twelve,  which  is  less 
than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  number.  At  that 
time,  there  xvere  about  forty  patients  alive  and  sound, 
whose  cancers  had  been  extirpated  above  two  years 
before. 

Mr.  B.  Bell,  who  was  present  at  many  of  these  cases, 
bears  witness  to  Mr.  Hill's  accuracy;  and  the  former 
very  judiciously  states,  that  "from  these  and  many 
other  authenticated  facts,  which,  if  necessary,  might 
be  adduced,  of  the  success  attending  the  extirpation 
of  cancers,  there  is,  it  is  presumed,  very  great  rea- 
son for  considering  the  disease,  in  general,  as  a  local 
complaint,  not  originally  connected  with  any  disorder 
of  the  system."  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bell's  opinion, 
that  a  general  cancerous  taint  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never,  occurs,  but  in  consequence  of  the  cancerous 
virus  being  absorbed  into  the  constitution  from  some 
local  affection,  much  doubt  attends  even  this  supposi- 
tion, though  the  practical  inference  from  it  is  what 
cannot  be  found  fault  xvith,  viz.  in  every  case  of  real 
cancer,  or  rather  in  such  scirrhosities,  as  from  their 
nature  are  known  generally  to  terminate  in  cancer,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  extirpation  as  early  as  possi- 
ble ;  "  and.  if  this  were  done  soon  after  the  appearance 
of  such  affections,  or  before  the  formation  of  matter 
takes  place,  their  return  would  probably  be  a  very  rare 
occurrence." — (System,  of  Surgery,  vol.  7.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  admits,  that  the  operation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  the  disease  in  many  cases,  the 
average  number  of  which,  however,  he  does  not  state, 
though  he  says  that  thev  do  not  amount  to  one-fourth. 
-  -(Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  383.) 

How  often  is  the  operation  determined  upon,  be- 
cause the  nipple  is  retracted,  and  true  cancer  thereby 
announced  !  Yet,  says  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cause  of  this  change,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, "  it  is  quite  clear,  that  if  the  nipple  be  fully 
retracted,  and  if  this  has  been  evident  for  any  consider- 
able time,  the  operation  has  been  too  long  deferred  "  — 
—(Med.  Vhir.  Trail*,  vol.  12,  p.  233.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  adverse  to  the  performance  of 
the  operation  when  dyspncea  is  present ;  for  he  has 
known  patients  die  in  two  or  three  days,  who  had  been 
operated  upon  while  labouring  under  that  symptom. 
On  examination  after  death,  water  was  found  in  their 
chests,  and  tubercles  in  the  pleura. — (Lancet,  vol.  2, 
p.  373.) 

The  same  experienced  surgeon  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  a  breast  should  never  be  removed,  unless  the  pa- 
tient has  undergone  a  course  of  alterative  medicines, 
as  Plummer's  pills  and  the  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla,  or  (what  he  prefers)  the  infusion  of  gen- 


tian with  sorra  and  rhubarb.  Thus  the  constitution 
u i . i x  be  Improved,  and  the  danger  of  a  relapse  dinii- 
Dished.-  (t'»/.  cit.  p  "■■ 

After  comparing  the  different  accounts  of  succese 
given  by  Monro  and  Hill,  well  might  Bicbi.  r  it] 
i  ns,  de  uno  eodemque  morbo 
lubitarifere  potest."— (Obs.  Clur./asc.  3.) 

MEDICINES  AND  PLANS  WHICH   HAVE  BEEN  TRIED  FOR 
THE  CURE  OF  SCIRRIIUS   AND  CANCER. 

It  is  a  contested  point,  whether  a  truly  cancerous 
disease  is  susceptible  of  any  process,  by  winch  a  spon- 
taneous  cure  can  be  effected.    It  appears  certain,  how 
ever,  that  a  violent  inflammation,  ending  in 
may  sometimes  accomplish  an  entire  separation  m  a 
cancerous  affection,  and  that  the  sore  left  bi  i 
then  heal.    Facts,  confirming  ibis  observation,  an'  oo 
casionally  exemplified  in  cases  where  caustic  is  used, 
and  accidental  inflammations  have  led  to  the  same 
fortunate  result,  as  we  may  be  convince. I  . 
amples  recorded  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  Uicherand,  &c. 
The  latter  writer,  adverting  to  the  effort  which  nature 
sometimes  makes  to  rid  herself  of  the  i 
inflammation  and  bursting  of  the  tumour,  i 
opportunity  to  relate  the  following  case.    A  woman, 
aged  forty-eight,  of  a  strong  constitution,  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  of  St.  I.ouis,  with  a  canceroue 
of  the  right  breast.     The  swelling,  alter  becoming 
softer,  and  affected  with  lancinating  pains, 
tacked  with  an  inflammation,  which  extended  to  the 
skin  of  the  part,  and  all  the  adjacent  cellular  mem- 
brane.   The  whole  of  the  swelling  mortified,  and  was 
detached.     A  large  sore,  of  healthy  appearance,  re- 
mained after  this  loss  of  substance,  and  healed  in  two 
months.— (Nosograpkie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  381,  edit.  2.) 

In  general,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
flammation  renders  things  worse  instead  of  better,and 
by  converting  occult  cancers  into  ulcerated  ones,  has- 
tens the  patient's  death,  or  at  all  events  renders  the 
cure  more  difficult,  and  forbids  any  attempts,  which, 
on  such  a  principle,  might  be  made  for  his  relief. 

Of  the  general  remedies,  narcotics,  as  conium,  opium, 
belladonna,  «fcc.  have  been  employed  with  most  hope. 
Cicuta,  or  conium  maculatum,  owed  its  reputation 
to  the  experimenting  talent  of  Storck,  who  has  written 
several  treatises  on  it.  According  to  him,  cicuta  pos- 
sesses very  evident  powers  over  cancer,  and  has  cured 
a  great  many  cases ;  but  in  less  prejudiced  hands  it 
has  not  been  found  successful ;  and  even  in  many  of 
the  instances  adduced  by  Baron  Storck  of  its  utility,  it 
is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  disease  was  really 
cancer.  The  public  have  now  little  or  no  reliance  on 
this  medicine,  as  a  means  of  relieving  cancer.  Mr.  J. 
Burns  declares,  that  in  cancerous  ulceration,  he  never 
knew  hemlock  produce  even  temporary  melioration.-  - 
(See  Conium.) 

Belladonna  was  highly  recommended  by  Lambcrgen 
During  its  use,  he  kept  the  bowels  open  with  clysters, 
administered  every  second  day.  The  dose  should  be, 
at  first,  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves,  made  into  a  pill. 
The  quantity  may  be  gradually  increased  to  that  often 
or  twelve  grains.  The  extract  is  now  frequently  ex- 
hibited, the  dose  being  at  first  one  grain,  and  after- 
ward increased  by  degrees  to  five.  The  reputation  of 
belladonna  has  not  been  supported  by  any  decided 
success  in  cases  of  true  cancer. 

Hyosciamus  has  often  been  tried  in  cancerous  caws, 
and  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients.  Mr. 
J.  Burns  says,  he  has  employed  it  occasionally,  but 
with  little  effect.  The  common  dose,  at  first,  is  three 
grains  of  the  extract. 

Aconitum  has  also  been  given  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  very 
powerful  and  dangerous  narcotic,  a  patient  usually  be- 
gins with  only  half  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  night  and 
morning.  Solanum  dulcamara,  Paris  quadrifolia,  phy 
tolacca,  &c.  have  also  been  recommended ;  but  they 
are  now  hardly  ever  employed,  which  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  inefficacy.  Mr.  J.  Burns  tried  the  hydrc- 
SUlphuret  of  ammonia,  without  any  benefit.  Rubier 
prescribed  the  laurus  cerasus,  but  without  any  decided 
success. 

Digitalis  lessens  vascular  action,  and  may  act  on 
scirrhi  like  abstinence,  bleeding,  &c.  It  has,  however, 
no  specific  virtue  in  curing  cancerous  diseases. 

Opium  is  seldom  employed,  with  the  intention  of 
curing  cancer,  although  probably  it  has  just  as  much 
power  of  this  kn.d  as  other  narcotics,  winch  have  be«n 
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For  the  purpose  of  leaning 
,,  h  to  very  Creel)  pre- 

mes  improve  Hie  general  health ;  but 

:„ ■  cflcrloll  the  local  ttlS- 

mond  thought  arHenic  a  specific  for  «rfceTB. 
not,  however,  confirmed  the 
ire  many  pracn- 
tionen  who  continue  to  think  highly  of  the  efficacy  ol 
i  forma  of  disease,  whioh  have 
classed  with  cancer;   and  in  many 
ulcers  of  the  tongue  and 
rte,  It  may  reaDy  po  rlalms  t0 

farther  trial  than  perhaps  any  other  medicine  yet  sug- 
rea  oumerous  uHooklng 
ui. I  tongue,  and  is  one  of  the 
for  lupus.    Mr.  Hill  observes:  '  Expe- 
rience Ims  lurntobed1  dm  with  some  substantial  rea- 

■ons  for siderlng  arsenic  as  a  medicine  ot  consider- 

,  with  regard  to  actual  cancer  and  scir- 

rhua  which  may  one  daj  terminate  Id  that  horrible 

,  Mil, i  although  I  cannot  as  yet  say  it 

will  remove  tl te,  or  cure  the  other,  as 

mercury  commonly  does  a  syphilitic 

yet  it  will,  in  a  great  majority 

ol  the  true  scirrhous  tu- 

monr.and  often  pn  vent  Itsbecoming  cancer.  In  some, 

ippeared    to   dissipate  such  swellings  com- 

..alJourn.  vol.  6. 

Mi  rcury,  In  eonjunctionwlth  decoctions  of  guaiacum, 

rifla,  &c,  has  been  recommended,  but  as  Mr. 

ta,  no  fact  to  more  certainly  ascertained, 

iirj  always  exasperates  the  disease, 

i.    when  in  the  ulcerated  state.    Plummer's 

'  the  other  alteratives  approved  ofhy  SirAstley 

Hiusly  toanopc- 

the  chances  of  a 

return 

ite  of  copper  has  been  tried;  but,  at  present, 
for  cancer.    The 
in:i\  be  said  o 

of  iron  was  particularly  recom- 

[i   i  armichael    Besidi    I 

Iron,  in'  sometimes  prescribed  the  tartrate  of  iron  and 

mil  the  phosphate,  oj  i  d  suhnxy- 

ti  rations  can  bear 

reparations  only  in  small  quantities;  they  affect 

■  units  with  constipation,  and  manj  with  head- 

i  Ircumstances,  therefore, 

attended  to  in  regulating  the  dose.    The  above 

gentleman  lias  seldom  given  less  than  thirty  grains,  in 

leded  sixtj .     I 

tin  Buboxyphosphate  for  internal  use.  and  states,  that 
u  answers  bi  si  In  biti  <■  (requ  mtlj  repeated,    it 

should  be  blended  with  white  ol  egg,  have  a  little 
pun-   Bxi  d,  and  thru   lie   made  into  pills 

,  ;    ouoi  i  '•     Uo  s  ie  recomri 
,  istiveness.    When  half  a  grain  is  com- 
bined with  a  pill  containing  four  grams  of  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  taken  thrice  a  day,  tl  ion  will  be 

When  the  internal  use  ol"  iron  brings  on 
ilration,  a  quick,  sometimes  full 
pulse,  which  is  also  generally  hard  and  wiry,  excessive 
lassitude,  Aec,  and  such  symptoms  become 
alarming,  the  iron  is  to  be  left  off,  and  lour  grains  of 
camphor  given  every  fifth  hour. 

\t  the  sunn  tune  thai  preparations  of  iron  were  in- 
idmlnistered,  Mr.  Carmichael  employed  exter- 
ae  carbonate,  phosphate, 
oxyphasphata,  and  araenlate  of  iron,  blended  with  wa- 
ter, to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste,  which  was  applied 
•tv  twciitv  -inn r  hours.    To  occull  cancers,  the 
itleman  applli  ol  the  sulphate  of 

iron      j.  to  It.j.  of  water.     The  acetate  of  iron,  diluted 

hi  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  was  also 

'iions  were  put  on  the  pan  affected  by 

1  linen,  wet  in  them,  and  covered  with 

to  prevent  Injury  of  the  clothes.— 

■  Ac.  %1  ed.  8vo 

Many  remedies  have  acquired  celebrity  hi 
eanoer,  because  \er\  had  and  malignant  diseases,  only 

d  to  be  cancel  under  their  use, 

tb  the  carbonate  of  iron. 


Tne  only  mode  of  treatment  which  Mr.  PearRon  has 
ever  seen  do  any  particular  benefit  to  cancer,  is  that 
of  keeping  the  patient  on  a  diet  barely  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  life,  such  as  barley-water  alone,  tea,  &c. 
A  milk  diet  has  also  been  recommended. 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  a  very  low  diet,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  protests  strongly  against  the  plan :  if  the  pa- 
tient he  alreadv  weak,  he  says,  you  will  thus  render 
her  still  weaker,  and  soon  bring  her  to  the  grave :  in 
proportion  as  the  strength  declines,  the  pulse  is  quick- 
ened He  farther  declares,  that  we  possess  no  medi- 
cine which  has  any  specific  power  over  the  disease, 
thou«h  the  state  of  the  constitution  may  sometimes  be 
improved  by  Plummer's  pills  given  at  bedtime,  and  the 
following  draught  in  the  day.  ft.  Infus.  gentian,  j  iss. 
Tinct.  columbae,  3j.  Ammon.  carbon,  gr.  v.  Sod® 
carbon  3  ss.  Misce.  Climate  he  also  regards  as  hav- 
ing no  particular  effect  on  scirrhous  disease.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  only  sanctions  the  use  of  steel  medicines 
when  the  uterine  secretion  is  defective.  In  such  cases, 
he  recommends  the  compound  calomel  pill  at  night, 
and  the  following  draught  twice  a  day.  ft.  Vim  fern 
3j.  Ammon.  carbon,  gr.  vij.  Aq.  menfh.  vir.  ;j. 
Tine,  cardam.  c.  3  ss.  He  also  approves  of  anodynes 
for  the  relief  of  the  suffering ;  as  the  tmct.  opn,  the 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  or  the  black  drop,  combined  with 
the  camphor  mixture,  and  a  little  of  the  spir.  athens 
comp  One  of  his  patients  derived  much  relief  from 
the  following  pill.  ft.  Ext.  stramonii  gr.  h.  Camph. 
gr.  ij.  M.  It.  nil.  Bis  terve  in  die  sumend.— (See  Lec- 
tures, ire.  vol.  2,p.  193.) 

The  old  surgeons  commonly  dressed  cancerous  sores 
with  narcotic  applications.  Vesalius  used  cloths  dipped 
in  the  juice  of  the  solatium ;  while  others  employed 
it  mixed  with  the  oil  of  roses  and  preparations  of  lead 
and  antimony.  Others  had  recourse  to  the  hyosciamus ; 
but  of  late  years  hemlock  poultices  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite narcotic  application  ;  and  in  many  cases,  as 
Mr.  J.  Burns  observes,  they  have  undoubtedly  abated 
pain  and  diminished  fetor;  but  this  is  all  which  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  He  thinks  carrot  poultices 
better  than  those  of  hemlock,  as  they  produce  as  much 
ease  and  more  powerfully  diminish  the  fetor. 

sir  Astley  Cooper  has  no  confidence  in  the  utility  of 
evaporating  lotions.  Warm  applications  he  also  repre- 
sent as  improper.  The  dressing  which  he  mostly 
prefers,  is  a  plaster,  made  by  blending  3  j.  of  the  ex- 
n.1,1  of  belladonna  with  ;j.  of  soap  cerate.  When  in- 
flammation is  present,  he  does  not  object  to  the  use  of 
I,,,  lies.  All  local  applications,  as  well  as  internal 
medicines,  be  considers  as  merely  palliatives,  unpos- 
sessed of  any  power  of  curing  really  scirrhous  dis- 
eases. 

The  fetor  of  cancers,  having  been  thought  to  resem- 
ble that  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash  (iiver  of  sulphur), 
and  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  being  the  best  agent 
for  decomposing  and  destroying  such  smell,  it  has 
been  recommended  as  an  application  to  cancerous 
sores.  It  may  correct  the  fetor ;  but  it  will  never  ac- 
complish a  cure.  Carbonic  acid  has  been  said  not 
only  to  correct  the  fetor,  but  in  some  instances,  com- 
pletely  to  cure  the  disease.  It  was  long  ago  proposed, 
says  Mr.  J.  Burns,  by  Peyrilhe,  and  was  again  brought 
forward  by  Dr.  Ewart.  Experience,  however  has  not 
shown  that  the  efficacy  of  carbonic  acid,  in  cases  of 
cancer,  is  very  great.  Fourcroy  remarks,  "  After  the 
first  applications,  the  cancerous  sore  appears  to  as- 
sume a  more  favourable  aspect ;  the  sanies  which  flows 
from  it  becomes  whiter,  thicker,  and  purer,  and  the 
flesh  has  a  redder  and  fresher  colour ;  but  these  flat- 
tering appearances  are  deceitful,  nor  do  they  continue 
long,  fbr  the  sore  speedily  returns  to  its  former  state, 
and  its  progress  goes  on  as  before  the  application." 
The  hist  method  of  applying  carbonic  acid  is  by  means 
of  a  bladder,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fastened  round 
the  sore  with  adhesive  plaster.  The  air  is  introduced 
by  a  pipe  inserted  at  the  other  end. 
Sometimes  the  fermenting  poultice  is  employed. 
Digitalis,  as  a  local  application,  is  entitled  to  about 
as  much  confidence  as  cicuta. 

Tar  ointment,  gastric  juice,  absorbent  powders,  &c. 
have  been  tried,  but  without  any  evident  good.— (See 
J.  Burns  on  Inflammation,  vol,  2.) 

Mr.  I'earon  rejected  all  internal  remedies,  as  inef- 
ficient in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  and,  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  complaint,  recommended  a  method  of 
practice,  founded  on  his  idea  of  the  inflammatory  na 
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ture  of  the  disease.  "  In  the  beginning  of  scirrhous 
affections  of  the  breast  and  testis,  the  mode  I  have 
adopted  of  taking  away  blood,  is  by  leeches  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  parts.  In  this  course,  however,  I  have 
often  been  interrupted  by  the  topical  inflammation 
produced  by  these  animals  around  the  pans  where 
they  fastened.  In  delicate  female  habits,  I  have  often 
lost  a  week,  before  I  could  proceed  to  the  reapplication 
of  them.  When  the  symptoms  lead  me  to  suspei  I  the 
stomach,  uterus,  or  any  of  the  viscera,  to  be  so  affected 
that  the  complaint  either  is,  or  most  probably  soon 
will  become  cancerous,  I  then  have  recourse  to  general 
bleedings.  But  whether  topical  or  general,  perseve- 
rance for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is  necessary. 
Though  the  pulse  never  indicated  such  practice,  yet 
the  patients  have  not  suffered  by  repeated  bleedings ; 
on  the  contrary,  when  they  passed  a  certain  time  with- 
out losing  blood,  they  felt  a  return  of  their  symptoms, 
and  of  their  own  accord,  desired  to  be  bled  again.  To 
this  plan  of  repeated  bleedings,  I  joined  a  milk  and  ve- 
getable diet,  avoiding  wine,  spirits,  and  fermented 
liquors."  Mr.  Fearon  used  also  to  keep  the  belly  open, 
and  employ  saturnine  applications. 

Of  the  method  of  treating  cancer  by  pressure,  I  have 
spoken  in  another  work  (FirstLines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  vol.  1),  and  therefore  in  this  place  I  need 
merely  repeat,  that  it  is  a  practice,  which  none  of  the 
best  modern  surgeons  think  entitled  to  approbation. 

From  the  preceding  accounts,  we  may  infer  that 
scarcely  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  any  known 
remedy  or  plan  in  any  cases  of  real  scirrhi,  and  ulcer- 
Hied  cancers.  The  operation  is  the  only  rational  means 
sf  getting  rid  of  the  disease;  and  to  waste  time,  so  as 
to  allow  the  disorder  to  increase  in  a  serious  degree, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  trying  various  unpromising  me- 
dicines, is  conduct  unworthy  of  a  wise  surgeon's  imi- 
tation. 

Perhaps,  in  early  cases,  it  may  be  right  to  make  trial 
of  arsenic,  conium,  preparations  of  iron,  those  of.iodine, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  ointment  of  the  hydriodate  of 
potass,  which  Dr.  Wagner  found  capable  of  dispersing 
one  swelling  reputed  to  be  cancerous. — (See  Revue 
M'd.  Juin,  1823.)  In  France,  this  ointment  is  also 
applied  to  various  tumours.  Dr.  Wagner's  contained 
only  eighteen  grains  of  the  hydriodate  of  potass  to  six 
drachms  of  lard;  but  in  France  the  proportions  are  as 
much  as  two  drachms  of  the  first  article  to  an  ounce  of 
the  second.  But  the  practitioner  should  beware  of 
devoting  too  much  time  to  medicines  which  will  in  all 
probability  prove  inadequate  to  the  object  for  which 
they  are  exhibited.  Graefe  is  also  alleged  to  have 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  absorption  of  the  whole 
of  the  diseased  breast,  by  applying  an  ointment,  com- 
posed of  3j.  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  and  jij.  of  lard. 
Mr.  Hill,  of  Chester,  has  recorded  one  case,  very  favour- 
able to  the  farther  trials  of  iodine.  The  cancer  was  in 
the  ulcerated  state.  He  dressed  it  with  an  ointment 
consisting  of  3  j.  of  the  hydriodate  to  5j.  of  lard;  and 
gave  the  patient  internally  thirty  drops  at  a  time  of  a 
solution  of  thirty-six  grains  of  the  hydriodate  in  an 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  result  was  such  amend- 
ment of  the  disease,  that  a  cure  was  confidently  ex- 
pected ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  ulcer  resumed  its  former 
dimensions  and  malignant  character.— (See  Edin.  Mid. 
Jorum.  No.  87, p.  283.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  operation 
is  what  we  should  generally  adopt,  as  the  surest  and 
the  safest  means  of  getting  rid  of  cancerous  diseases. 
As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  operation  is  always 
admissible,  when  every  particle  of  the  disease  can  be 
removed  by  it.  Even  large  open  cancers,  if  they  can 
be  entirely  cut  away,  are  often  capable  of  being  "effec- 
tually cured. 

The  removal  of  cancerous  disorders,  even  in  the 
slightest  and  most  trivial  cases,  should  always  be  ef- 
fected with  the  scalpel,  in  preference  to  caustic ;  the 
the  use  of  which,  though  it  may  sometimes  succeed  by 
producing  a  complete  destruction  of  the  diseased  parts, 
causes  severe  agony,  and  in  the  event  of  its  not  acting 
sufficiently  on  all  the  diseased  parts,  often  renders  the 
complaint  more  aggravated,  and  kills  the  patient,  and 
this  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

In  cases  of  cancer,  the  irritation  generally  occasioned 
Ay  every  application  of  the  caustic  kind,  together  with 
the  pain  and  inflammation  which  commonly  ensue,  are 
strong  objections.  Plunket's  remedy,  which  is  chiefly 
arsenic,  is  equally  objectionable.  Nor  can  you  at  once 
so  certainly  extirpate  every  atom  of  cancerous  mis- 


chief with  any  caustic,  as  you  can  with  the  knife;  for 
with  this   you  immediately   gain   an  ocular  inspection 

of  the  surface  surrounding  the  disease,  so  as  I 
feel  whether  the  disordered  parts  are  comp 
moved,  or  whether  any  portion  of  the  disorder  requires 
a  farther  employment  of  the  Instrument    With  re- 
spect to  the  pain,  that,  of  caustics  is  mli i|j  greater 

more  intolerable,  and  more  tedious,  than  thai  occasioned1 
by  the  knife.  When  caustic  also  tails  in  destroying 
every  particle  of  the  disease  at  once,  it  almost  alwayi 
tends  to  enlarge,  in  a  very  rapid  way,  the  original 
boundaries  of  the  mischief.  For  an  account  of  tha 
method  of  removing  scirrhi  and  ulcerated  cancers,  see 
Mamma,  Removal  of. 

[There  is,  perhaps,  no  disease  to  which  our  "  flesh  is 
heir,"  which  lias  been  so  fruitful  of  empiricism,  or  has 
yielded  so  great  a  harvest  of  wealth  and  repul 
ignorant  and  mischievous  charlatans,  as  thai  ol 
And  so  great  have  been  the  evils  of  malpractii 
treatment   Of  this   disease,  and   so  fatal   have  been  tha 
several  caustic  plasters  which  are  imposed  on  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  such  imposition! 
have  not  been  made  the  subjects  for  the  enforci 
the  penalties  of  our  medical  police. 

Our  author  has  given  us  a  lucid  and  judicious  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  modifications  of  cancer,  and  one 
which  will  enable  the  young  surgeon  readily  to  make 
out  his  diagnosis.  But  his  chief  difficulty  will  be  to 
convince  his  patient  and  friends  that  every  indolent  tu- 
mour, tedious  ulcer,  irritated  gland,  or  protracted phleg- 
moid  or  erysipelatous  local  inflammation,  is  not  a  cancer. 
Those  numerous  cancer-doctors  who  swarm  in 
our  cities,  gain  their  reputation  for  success  by  pronoun- 
cing all  such  local  affections  to  be  cancels,  and  then  ai»- 
plying  their  cancer-plaster  until  they  form  a  new  sur- 
face which  soon  granulates  and  heals  by  cical 
The  cure  of  cancer  is  then  published,  and  thoi 
certificates,  under  oath,  are  deluging  the  country,  at- 
testing such  cures  in  patients,  many  of  whose  consti- 
tutions are  utterly  unsusceptible  ol  cancerous  d 
any  of  its  forms.  Hence  it  is  that  we  hearofmor 
being  cured  in  New-York  hy  these  empirics  limn  thero 
are  cases  of  the  genuine  disease  in  the  United  States; 
more  cures  in  a  year  than  there  are  cancers  in  a  century. 
Within  three  years  I  have  known  more  than  a  hundred 
instances  of  these  impositions.  Sometimes  in  children 
a  noevus  materni,  or  an  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  is 
treated  by  a  cancer-plaster ;  and  Dr.  Mott  mentioned  tu 
me  a  short  time  since,  that  he  saw  a  child  with  ranula 
under  the  treatment  of  one  of  these  leeches,  who  had 
already  inserted  a  caustic  plaster  beneath  the  to 
a  complex  apparatus.  Very  often  an  indurated  gland, 
an  indolent  ulcer,  an  obscure  tumour,  has  come  under 
my  notice,  which  had  been  already  doomed  to  the  caus- 
tic as  the  worst  kind  of  cancer,  although  neither  pos- 
sessed any  specific  character  whatever. 

All  these  impositions,  however,  are  comparatively  in- 
nocent ;  because,  for  the  most  part,  they  on! 
scar  on  the  skin,  and  a  wound  on  the  pockets  of  those 
who  become  their  victims.  But  they  stop  not  with  these 
lesser  crimes ;  with  their  reputation  their  hardihood  in- 
creases, and  they  decide  every  morbid  alteration  m  the 
structure  of  the  female  breast  to  be  a  cancerous  mam- 
ma,  and  predict  the  surgeon  with  his  knife,  and  death 
in  the  rear,  as  the  certain  results  of  delay  in  eating  out 
this  cancer  and  its  roots.  I  have  known  many  wives 
and  mothers  ruined  for  life  by  submitting  to  the  expert 
ments  of  ignorance  and  folly  on  diseases  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure,  which  required,  for  the  most  part,  no  me- 
dical attention.  And  in  one  instance  I  saw  a  patient 
die,  the  widowed  mother  of  a  number  of  children,  of 
what  is  called  arsenical  fever,  produced  by  a  plaster  ap- 
plied  to  the  mamma,  for  an  ir  considerable  tumour  which 

had  existed  lor  year.-;,  bul  winch  Ic-r  tears,  the  terror  of 
her  friends,  and  the  wickedness  of  one  of  these  cancer- 
doctors  had  magnified  into  a  malignant  cancer.  She 
was  in  perfect  health  when  the  arsenic  was  applied ;  the 
eschar  formed  was  large  and  deep ;  an  extensive  inflam- 
mation succeeded,  involving  the  other  breast  and  the 
axillary  glands,  from  which  she  was  soon  bedridden, 
and  lingered  eleven  months,  dying  of  the  n  m 
the  disease.  This  is  only  one  among  a  number  of  in- 
stances m  which  death  has  resulted  in  this  city  from 
similar  means. 

It  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should  refer,  in  tbia 
place,  to  the  treatment  of  cancerous  mamma  bv  <  ompree- 
ston,  a  remedy  winch  some  years  syice  attracted  a  con 
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share  of  public  ■  lotion.    I  know  not  with 
ollect  that  the  late 
,l  Baltimore,  wrote  a  paper  on 
,ince,  in  wMon  lie  extolled  the 
Hi  anticipate  very 
from  tins  mode  of  treatment.    He  ap- 
plied pressure  with  a  piece  ol  sheet  lead  and  a  suitable 
.us  mother,  and  thought  he  had 
w  months  overthrew  his  hopes, 
irned,  and  after  the  extirpation  of  one 
life  ghe  died  of  the  disease  at  Jast. 
be  admitted  thai  even  the  knife  afTords  very 

equivocal  be rfll-marked  cancer,  and 

bence  in  this  country  a  prejudice  rery  extensively  exists 

uainat  tl  rt  removing  the  mamma,    ine 

failures  of  the  operation  may  be  attributed  very 

,  to  us  ions,  postponement    If  the  patient  re- 

,,  the  knife  for  months,  and  even  years 

luuracteristta  o  treplaroly 

d,  and  until  the  axilla  has  become  involved,  it 

would  be  surprising  hi  rj  should  ensue, 

In  the  prostrated  condition  ol  the  body  ordina- 

i  under  such  circumstances. 
Bi  runs  are  the  instances  of  the  return  of  the 
mdeven  rwmotl  parts  of  the  body,  and 
tins  too  after  the  best  advised  and  most  skillully  per- 
il is,  that  many  surgeons  are  of  opinion 
.  i  .institutional  disease,  and  they 

tpon  the  operation  for  the  removal  of  ean- 

r  palliative.    A  more  probable  opinion, 

i  thai  expressed  in  the  noteonOsteo  sarcoma, 

which  is  bul  i iiinaiion  of  carcinoma,  that  the  dis- 

i;  i, hi  n  not  removed  in  its  inci- 

sonii  involves  the  whole  body,  and 

early  operations,    but  although 

generally  purely  local,  and  on- 

lulous,  or  scorbutic 

It  will  lie  Ibund  most  generally 

.tioie  gland,  although  the  characteristic 

,       ODly  i  dsl  in  a  very  small  part 

oi   the  structure.    Hi  portion  of  the 

ase  of  this  kind  calling 

,i. tiii  urn,  11  will  he  unsafe  to  extirpate  only  the 

but  ever)  portion  ol  the  entire  breast  must 

Mil,  iii  a  majority  of  in- 

vei  j  soon  return.     So  ntributeits 

nsequent  upon  the  opera- 

ii  u  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  affection  of  «ipe- 

i  an  result  from  any  ordinary  iiitlanmia- 

innd,  unless  there  be  some  portion 
oi  the  diseased  structure  left  behind.    Either  this  must 
ed.or  else  it  will  follow  that  the  whole  system 
dnated  withtbe  specific  action,  for  otherwise  the 
fbllowing  other  operations  might  be  ex- 
mo  cancer,     Dr.  Hosack  has  a 
paper  on  tins  subject  in  vol.  2  of  his  Essays,  published 
in  1894.    Reese.] 
Much  additional  information  respecting  cancer  iscon- 
the  first  Lines  of  the  Practice  oj  Surgery,  ed.  5. 
J.e  Dran's  Operations  in  Swgsry,p.  87,  ire,  ed.  2.  B. 
bo/.  2.   Justamoni's  Account  of  thl  Me- 
thod'-pursued  in  the  Treatment  of  Cancerous  and  Scir- 
rhous   Disorders,  tiro.  Lond.  1780 ;  also,  his  Surgical 
I  o  id  1789,  James  Hill,  Cases  in  Sur- 
I'dm.  1771    I'nuium'us  ail  Hurting,  l)e  Op- 
um.Manimarumi ■  it  irpandaratione.  Msdorf, 
/iisp.  Chir.  2.  509.)     L.  Rouppe,  He 
VtvifsMtium  liber,  accedit  Obs.de  Effectu  Ex- 
tract! cieul.t  storckianom  Cancro,  Si-o.  Lugd.  1764.   G. 
■I.  on  tkl  Nature,  Ac.  of  a  Seirrhus,  Hen.  I.ond. 
■  tsayontkeM  iical  Nature  of  Hemlock, 
1  >ad.  1780.     c  Molinafius,  Uistoria  Mulie- 
ris  a  Stdrrhm  euratm,  8w.  Vindob,  1761.    Q.  Tabor,  De 
Mamrnarum,  eumque  novo  extirpandi  Methodo. 
TrajSCti,  1791.     C.  Perry,  Mechanical  Account  of  the 
toith  an  Appendix  on  Cancer, 
5  I   John    Hdl,  Plain  and  Useful 
Directions  for  those  irho  are  afflicted  with  Cancers,  'Id 
ih,  Programma  it  put  is- 
umis  Cancn  Mawtmamm  Cansisprudenteroccupandis, 
H'lttemh.    \~si.       Ph.  Fr.  Gmclin  et  Achat.   Gwrtnrr, 
■     Omcmn    sanandi,    ,Vc. 
.V.   Zafarxni,  Slona  di  due,  Mam- 
melle    UemoliU  nella   iii   ew  SHrrtsa  Sostanxa  sono 
stall  trorati  nave  Aghi.  fro.    fmut.  1761.    C.    Pctrus, 
Dims,   tistsns   hist, nam   rariorem  mamma;  cancrosa, 
$a\iumsm  menstruum  fundentts,  methodo  smpiiciort 
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sanata.  (Frank.  Del.  Op.  10.)  W.  Beckett,  New 
Discoveries,  relating  to  Ike  Cuieof  Cancers,  wherein 
a  method  of  dissolving  cancerous  substance  is  recom- 
mended, be.  Svo.  Land.  1711.  W.  Norford,  Essay  on 
the  general  Method  of  treating  Cancerous  Tumours, be. 
12m«.  Lond.  1753  R.  Guy,  An  Essay  on  Scirrhous  Tu- 
mours and  Cancers,  8vo.  Lond.  1759  ;  also,  Practical 
Obs.  on  Cancers,  be.  Svo.  J.  Burrows,  Practical  Es- 
say on  Cancers,  Svo.  Lond.  1767.  Chr.  C.  Lercke,  Obs. 
de  Cancro  Mammarum,  4to.  Gott.  1777.  ^  F  Hopkins, 
l)c  Scirrho  et  Carcmomate,  8vo.  Edin.  1777.  B.  Pey- 
rilke,  Diss,  on  Cancerous  Diseases,  translated  from 
the  Latin,  with  Notes,  8vo.  Lond.  1777.  J.  Andree, 
Observations  upon  a  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Hem- 
lock, in  the  Cure  of  Cancers,  written  by  Dr.  Storck,  of 
Vienna,  wherein  the  Doctor's  Cases  in  favour  of  that 
vegetable  are  candidly  examined,  and  prooed  insufficient 
in  divers  instances ;  with  some  practical  remarks  on 
Career  in  Generul,  be.  8vo.  Lond.  1761.  P.  J.F.  de 
hameux,  De  Scirrho  et  Cancro,  Oeuderghern,  i  188.  T. 
Clerke,  Diss,  de  Cancro,  Svo.  Edin.  1784.  R.  Hamil- 
ton, on  Scrofulous  Affections, with  remarks  on  Seirrhus, 
be.  8vo.  Lond.  1791.  E.  Kentish,  Cases  of  Cancer; 
with  Obs.  on  the  use  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  8vo.  New- 
castle, 1802.  C.  T.  Johnson,  a  Practical  Essay  on 
Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1810.  Fearon  on  Cancers,  with  an 
Account  of  a  new  and  successful  method  of  operating, 
particularly  in  Cancers  of  the  Breast  or  Testicle,  8oo 
Lond.  1786.  B.  Bell  on  Ulcers.  Adams  on  Cancerous 
Breasts,  8vo.  Lond.  1801 ;  and  on  Morbid  Poisons,  Id 
ed.  1807.  Medical  Museum,  vol.  1.  Med.  Trans,  vol.  1. 
Gooch's  Med.  Observations,  vol.  3.  L' Encyclopedic 
MUhodique,  partie  Chirurgieale.  Article  Cancer,  in 
Itres's  ( i/clopadia.  Practical  Observations  on  Can- 
cer, by  J.  Howard,  8vo.  Lond.  1811.  Memoire  renfer- 
mant  quc.lques  Vues  GiniraUs  sur  le  Cancer,  in  ULu- 
vres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  '3, p.  406,  be.  Ri- 
cher anil,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  377,  be.  ed.  2 
l.aml/c's  Inquiry  into  the  origin  and  cure  of  Constitu- 
tional Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1805  ;  and  Reports  of  the 
Effects  ofapeeuliar  Regimen  in  Cancerous  Complaints, 
8uo.  Lond.  1815.  Baillic's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some 
of  the  laost  Important  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.  The 
Queries  of  the  Society  for  investigating  the.  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Cancer  may  be  seen  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  382,  be.  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  art.  Cancer.  Altbert,  Nosol.  Naturelle,  t.  l,fol. 
Paris,  1817.  Consult  also  IVardrop  on  Fungus  Ha- 
matodes,  in  which  may  be  seen  an  interesting  compara- 
tive view  of  this  last  affection  and  Cancer.  Denman's 
Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Cancer,  8vo.  Lond.  1810; 
and  CarmichacV s  Essay  on  the  Effects  of  Carbonate  and 
other  preparations  of  Iron  upon  Cancers;  with  an  In- 
quiry into  the  Nature  of  that  and  other  Diseases,  to 
which  it  bears  a  relation,  2d  ed.  Svo.  Dublin,  1809.  W. 
Thomas,  Commentaries  on  the  Treatment  of  Scirrhi 
and  Cancer,  Svo.  Lond.  1805,  1817.  S.  Young,  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature,  be.  of  Cancer,  8oo.  Lond.  1805.  Mi' 
nutes  of  Cases  of  Cancer  and  Cancerous  tendency,  8vo. 
Lond.  1816  ;  also,  farther  Reports  of  Cases  treated  by 
the  new  mode  of  pressure,  8vo.  Lond.  1818.  ./.  Pear- 
son, Practical  Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints ;  with  an 
account  of  some  Diseases  which  have  been  confounded 
with  Cancer  ;  also,  Critical  Remarks  on  some  of  the 
Operations  performed  in  Cancerous  Cases,  Svo.  Lond. 
1793.  Abernethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2.  Lond.  1811. 
J.  Rodman,  A  Practical  Explanation  of  Cancer  in  the 
Breast,  Svo.  Lond.  1815.  Sir  E.  Home,  Obs.  on  Can- 
cer, Svo.  Lond.  1805.  C.  Bell  on  the  Varieties  of  Dis- 
eases comprehended  under  the  name  of  Carcinoma  Main- 
ma?,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  l.ond.  1822.  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  Lectures,  vol.  2, 1825.  Also,  Illustrations  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  Lond.  1829.  4to.  Hill  in 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  87. 

CANCER  SCROTI.  CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS' 
CANCER.     See  Scrotum. 

CA'NCRUM  ORIS.  A .deep,  foul,  irregular,  fetid 
ulcer,  with  jagged  edges,  on  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks,  attended  with  a  copious  flow  of  offensive  sa- 
liva. According  to  Mr.  Pearson,  this  disease  is  seldom 
seen  in  adults ;  but  most  commonly  in  children  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  months  to  that  of  six  or  seven 
years.  The  gums,  as  well  as  the  lips  and  cheeks,  are 
sometimes  affected ;  in  which  circumstance  the  teeth 
are  generally  carious  and  loose.  The  ulceration  is  oc- 
casionally attended  with  abscesses,  which  burst  either 
through  the  cheek,  lip,  or  just  below  the  jaw.    Exfo- 
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nations  are  not  urvfrequent,  and  when  thi;  disease  is 
neglected,  extensive  sloughing  .sometimes  Happens. 

Living  m  a  marshy  situation,  unwholesome  food, 
and  inattention  to  cleanliness, an  suspected  I 
ducive  to  this  disorder.  Its  causes  seem  not  to  be  un- 
derstood  ;  but  it  is  remarked  that  the  disease  prevails 
most  in  houses  where  children  are  crowded  together. 
The  complaint  is  sometimes  suspected  to  be  con- 
tagious. 

Though  children  are  the  usual  subjects  of  it,  grown- 
up persons  do  not  always  escape  its  attacks. 

The  treatment  consists  in  extracting  diseased  teeth 
and  loose  pieces  of  bone  ;  directing  a  milk  and  vege- 
table diet,  with  a  prudent  quantity  of  fermented  li- 
quors ;  and  prescribing  bark,  sarsaparilla,  and  elm 
bark  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  best  external  applications  are,  diluted  mineral 
acids ;  burnt  alum ;  the  decoctum  cinehonae,  with  sul- 
phate of  zinc;  tincture  of  myrrh;  lime-water,  with 
spirit  of  wine,  &c— (See  Pearson's  Principles  of* Sur- 
gery, cd.  2,  p.  287.) 

(  WTIIA'RIDES.  Spanish  or  French  flies,  with 
which  the  common  blistering  plaster  is  made.  In  sur- 
gery they  are  also  prescribed  in  incontinence  of  urine, 
gleets,  <fcc.  The  tincture  is  sometimes  added  to  sti- 
mulal  hi;  liniments  to  increase  their  effect.  When  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  they  have 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  act  upon  the  urinary  organs, 
ami  especially  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  occasion  strangury.  In  children,  these 
ire  particularly  frequent. — (See  Blisters.) 

I 1  iiikr  the  article  Tincture  of  Cantharides  will  be 
found  some  practical  remarks  on  the  effects  of  this  re- 
medy in  several  diseases.  I  would  therefore  only 
remark  in  this  place,  although  not  strictly  appertaining 
to  surgery,  that  the  internal  exhibition  of  cantharides 
will  be  found  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues  in  over- 
coming an  habitual  propensity  to  abortion  which  the. 
female  constitution  sometimes  acquires.  I  have  known 
this  remedy  succeed  after  thirteen  successive  abortions 
had  occurred,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to 
prevent  its  repetition.  Its  use  should  be  continued  in 
Increasing  doses  until  strangury  is  induced,  which  re- 
sult may  be  hastened  by  applying  a  dilute  unguent  of 
cantharides  to  a  blistered  surface. — Reese.] 

CAPELINA.  (From  capeline,  a  woman's  hat.) 
A  double-headed  roller,  the  middle  of  which  is  applied 
to  the  occiput.  After  two  or  three  circles  the  rollers 
intersect  each  other  upon  the  forehead  and  occiput ; 
then  one  being  reflected  over  the  vertex  to  the  fore- 
head, the  other  is  continued  in  a  circular  track.  They 
next  cross  each  other  upon  the  forehead,  after  which 
the.  first  head  is  carried  back  obliquely  towards  the 
occiput,  and  reflected  by  the  side  of  the  other.  The 
last  is  continued  in  a  circular  direction  ;  but  the  first  is 
brought  again  over  the  sagittal  suture,  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  so  continued  till  the  whole  head  is  co- 
vered. By  the  ancients  this  bandage  was  sometimes 
applied  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus  :  it  has  no  advan- 
tage, however,  and  is  now  hardly  ever  used. 

CAPILLARY  FISSURE.  A  very  minute  crack  in 
the  skull.  The  term  came  into  use  from  its  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  hair. 

CAPISTRUM.     See  Bandage. 

CARBUNCLE.  (From  carbo,  a  burning  coal.)  An- 
thrax. This  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  the  plague ; 
but  comes  on  also  sometimes  as  a  primary  disease. 
The  first  symptoms  are  great  heat  and  violent  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  on  which  arise  one  or  several 
vesications,  attended  with  great  itching  and  a  burning 
heat;  below  which  a  circumscribed  but  very  deep- 
seated  and  extremely  hard  tumour  may  be  felt.  In 
some  respects  it  resembles  the  furuncle ;  but  differs 
from  it  in  having  no  central  core,  and  in  terminating 
in  gangrene  under  the  skin  instead  of  suppuration.— 
(See  Gibson's  Institutes,  vol.  1,  p.  50,  Philadelphia, 
1824.)  It  soon  assumes  a  dark  red  or  purple  colour 
about  the  centre,  but  is  considerably  paler  towards  the 
edges.  A  blister  frequently  appears  on  the  apex, 
which,  as  it  occasions  an  intolerable  itching,  is  often 
scratched  by  the  patient.  The  blister  being  thus 
broken,  a  brown  sanies  is  discharged  and  an  eschar 
makes  its  appearance.  Many  vesications  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  produced  upon  one  tumour.— (Brom- 
fieWs  Obs.vol.  1.) 

Carbuncles  have  been  distinguished  into  the  benign 
and  malignant  kinds ;  but  as  far  as  the  disease  can  be 


judged  of  at  present   in  this  country,  the  distinction 
are  onlj  founded  upon  the  different  degrees  oi 

with  winch  it  makes  its  attack,    some  carbui 
pestilential,  while  others  are  not  al 

nous.     Fortunately,  all   cases   met  wiih  in  this  island 

.ire  ei'  the  las:  sort  ;  lor  no  opportunities  of  remarking 
ntial  anthrax  naveoci 

the  deplorable  periods  of  166  i 
The  cat  buncle  sometimes  apj 

with  typhoid  levers,  in  which  case  it  is  attended  with 

great  weight    and   stillness  of  the  adjacent  parts;  the 
patient  is  restless  and  pale,  the  tongue  White,  or  of  i 
deep  red,  and  moist  ;    the  pulse  low.  urine 
pale,  sometimes  very  turbid,  with  all  theothi 
toms,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  which  attend  typhoid 
levers.     rriie  patient   often  complains  much  of  ni« 
head,  either  from  pain  or  giddiness. 
drowsy;  at  other  times  he  cannot  get  the  lei 
Occasionally  he  is  delirious.    The  case  is  also  apt  to 
be  attended  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  and  proftise  per 
spirations.    The  patient  is  sometim 
times  afflicted  with  a  profusion  of  steels  :  he 
complains  of  loss  of  appetite,  naust ■:. 
takes  but  little  nourishment,  complains  of  diflj 
breathing,  and  is  extremely  low  with  palpitatio 
heart,  and  sometimes  faiutings. — (See  Brornfi, 
vol.  1,  p.  122.) 

Sometimes  a  little  slough,  of  a  black  colour,  appears 
in  the  middle  of  the  tumour.    This  was  supp 
the  ancients  to  he  a  part  of  the  body  burned  to  a  cinder 
or  hard  crust,  by  the  violence  of  the  disease.     Bj 
some  authors,  the  carbuncle  is  considered  a 
of  gangrenous  affection  of  the  cellular  subsl 
(Latta.)    The  progress  of  carbuncles  to  the 
nous  state  is  generally  quick.    Their  size  is  various; 
they  have  been  known  to  be  as  large  as  a  plate.    (  on- 
siderable  local  pain  and  induration  always  attend  the 
disease.    The  skin,  indeed,  has  a  peculiar  feel,  like 
that  of  brawn.    As  the  complaint  advances 
apertuies  generally   form  in  the  tumour. 
these  openings  there  is  discharged  a  greenish,  bloody, 
fetid,    irritating    matter.      The   internal    sin; 
often  very  extensive,  even  when  no  sign  of  mortifica- 
tion can  be  outwardly  discovered. 

The  constitution  is  often  so  low  and  exhausted,  thai 
death  follows.  The  carbuncle,  indeed,  is  most  fre- 
quent m  old  persons,  whose  constitutions  ha 
injured  by  voluptuous  living;  and  hence  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  local  disease,  influenced  by  the 
general  disorder  of  the  system,  should  very  often  as- 
sume a  dangerous  asjiect. 

The  degree  of  peril  may  generally  he  estimated  by 
the  magnitude  and  situation  of  the  tumour,  the  num- 
ber of  such  swellings  at  the  same  time,  the  age  of 
the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  local  treatment,  the  grand  thing 
is  to  make  an  early  and  free  incision  into  the  tumour, 
so  as  to  allow  the  sloughs  and  matter  to  escape  readily. 
Also,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  escape  of  the 
discharge  and  internal  sloughs  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove,  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, a  part  of  the  dead  skin,  as  soon  as  its  del 
is  sufficiently  advanced.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences 
AUd.  t.  2,  p.  184.) 

As  much  of  the  contents  as  possible  is  to  be  at  once 
pressed  out,  and  then  the  part  is  to  be  covered  with  an 
emollient  poultice.  Indeed,  until  the  tumouris  opened, 
no  applications  are  more  proper  than  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  when  an  incision  has  been  made  they  BM 
far  preferable  to  any  detergent  antiseptic  in 
made  with  bark,  tincture  of  myrrh,  &c,  or  to  anj  lotions 
made  with  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  zinc,  nitrate  of 
silver,  &c.  Fomentations  also  afford  considerable  re- 
lief, both  before  and  after  an  opening  has  beel 
As  the  discharge  is  exceedingly  fetid  and  irritating,  II 
will  be  necessary  to  put  on  a  fresh  poultice  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  The  use  of  the  poultice  is  to  be. 
till  all  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  tin 
the  eavin  appears  red,  and  in  a  granulating  state, 
when  soft  lint  and  a  pledget  of  some  unirritating  oint- 
ment should  be  applied,  together  with  a  compress  and 
bandage.  The  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  pro- 
tracted by  not  making  a  proper  opening  in  due  time 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
every  practitioner,  and  it  may  justly  be  r<  garded 
as  a  frequent  reason  of  the  fatal  terminations  of 
numerous  cases.     Mr.  Cromfield  forcibly  inculcates 
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the  necessity  of  making  a  timely  opening  for  the  dis- 

for,  says  he,  In  tut  yon  rely 

nature,  Hie  thin  matter  only 

[hj  membranes  wul ^re- 

.,!.  1, />.  128.) 

lj  urn  mi  uncommon  custom  to  remove 

promineni    portions   of  carbuncles  win 

urith  Hi'-  actual  ami  po- 

Fri  neb  In  particular  are  partial 

i  l.o.l  mi  burning  the  swelling  with  »  ho!  iron, 

■  inctioned  by  Po\ 

Even  now  ihey  some- 

rwelUngwith  boiling  oil, 

ill niiuiiv,  or  the  actual  cautery,  espe- 

il       pain  i    ■  icessivelj   severe;  and  the 

alleged  to  be  the  most  expeditions  mode  of. 

,  .limn  poultices  are  continued 

.  appear,  openings  form,  and  a  Moody 

discharged;  the  surface  of  the 

covered  with  eanstie  vegetable 

se  produces  a  good  deal  ot  pain, 

and  the  Bevere  burning  agony 

■a  is  now  quite  removed.    It 

who  Oral  explained  the  proper  period 

ithout  which  knowledge,  Profes- 

ii  mischief  has  resulted  from  111- 

i,i  and  potential  cauteries. 

VOl    [,  p.  52.) 
In  England  the  disorder  Is  generally  subdued  by 
mudar  means,    With  respect  to   the  constitutional 
treatment,  the  continental  surgeons,  in  the  beginning 
,,i  the  case,  before  a  slough  hca  formed,  usually  pre- 
iphoretic  drinks,  containing  a  sufficient 
of  tartrate  of  antimony  to  open  the  bowels. 
All,  rtii  ,,,•  immediate  recourse  to  tonics 

and  cordials.    It  should  always  be  remembered,  that 
,r  the  most  part  met  with  in  bad  con- 
stitution ins  who  are  weak  and  irritable. 
i  is  only   when  there  la  a  full  strong  pulse, 
ami  the  complaint  is  inst  beginning,  that  bleeding  is 
allowable,    Bark,  thi  quinine,  camphor, 
wine,  opium,  i                     internal  medicines  most 
|  he  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  also 
highly  proper,  as  well  as  aromatics  and  a  n< 

'iii.  constitutional  treatment  is  analogous  to 
r  thi    rea  on  I  do  noi  deem 
present  article  bj  expati- 
ii,  :s  pan  of  the  subject.— (Se 
in  man)  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  a  malig- 
na,,, up  ,.,,-ie  appears  to  be  endemic,  cos- 
and  i  en  often  fatal. 
,lu  the  United  States,  carbuncles  not  unfrequently 
j  the]  p nsent  a  most  malignant 

aspect     I  'in )  are  for  the  tnoai  pari  seated  on  the  back 

near  the  iptne ;  varying  in  their  situation  from  the  cer- 

the  inn, liar  vertebra;  but  they  do  occur  on 

almnsl  every  part  of  the  body,  anil  some  of  the  worst 

I  have  ever  seen  existed  on  the  sculp. 

The  local  treatment  In  tins  country,  when  the  dis- 
I    I  itaracter,   is  most   generally   a 

poultice  or  cataplasm  oi  it,  frequently  re- 

vashingthe  pan  often  with  brandy.    At  the 
iter  reliance  is  placed  on  the  internal 
b,  which  are  designed  to  prevent  spl 

k.  wine,  serpentaria,  porter,  and  other  tomes. 

volume  of  Or.  Bosack's  essays  will  be  found 
the  nan  itccessful  treatment  of  an  inte- 

i  of  this  form  Of  this  disease,  I  would 
particularl)    advise  the   reader   to  consult   Hicherand 
I    I.  p.  210,  Ac.  u/i/.  -I,  and  1-ai  n  n. 
Mimoiru  it  Ckimrgit  .Miiitan-r,  t.  \,p.  UI4,  i 

uneulo  Tractat-us,  Aio. 
i  ■  withstands  *  its  unti- 
|  contain  useful  precepts :  set  Diet  das 
■  '2.  ;,.  184.  Bromfiei 
■  ill,  1.  VEtuyclopiiit  Methodique, 
■:■  -InCinu.     Pearson's    Pi 

tMdarin.    b.  1.     Bayer 
-',  p.  SO,  S-c.     Physuk's 
of  Caustic 
in  that  / 

and  I'/ii  [-■:.     |( .  OH 

Institutes  ami  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  50  k 
PkilasU 
CARCINOMA.  (Froui(cap/civoj,acrab.)  SecCancer. 
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CARIES.  (From  xtipw,  to  abrade.)  Caries  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  bones,  supposed  to  be  very  analogous  to 
ulceration  of  the  soft  parts ;  and  this  comparison  is  one 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  made  by  Galen.  How- 
ever, by  the  generality  of  the  ancients,  caries  was  not 
discriminated  from  necrosis. 

It  was  from  the  surgeons  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  more  correct  opinions  were  derived  respecting 
caries.  Until  this  period,  writers  had  done  little  more 
than  mention  the  complaint  and  the  methods  of  treating 
it.  Some  new  light  wa  i  thrown  upon  the  subject  by 
J.  L.  Petit,  in  his  remaiKs  upon  exostosis  and  caries  — 
{Mai.  des  Os,  t.  2,  chap.  16,  p.  27.)  But  as  he  only 
spoke  of  the  disorder  as  one  of  the  terminations  of  ex- 
ostosis, he  has  not  entered  far  into  the  consideration  of 
it.  1  he  best  observations  on  caries  were  first  made  by 
Dr.  A.  Monro,  primus— {Edin.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  ft, 
art.  25.)  T'.iis  memoir  contains  the  earliest  correct 
ideas  of  dry  caries,  or  necrosis,  which  is  rightly  com- 
pared to  mortification  of  the  soft  parts,  and  named 
gangrenous  caries. 

The  bones,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  composed 
of  arteries,  veins,  absorbent  vessels,  nerves,  and  a  cel- 
lular texture;  they  are  endued  with  vitality;  they  are 
nourished,  they  grow,  waste,  are  repaired,  and  undergo 
various  mutations  according  to  the  age  of  the  indivi- 
dual ;  and  ttiey  are  subject  to  diseases  analogous  to 
those  of  the  soft  parts.  To  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
winch  is  more  or  less  abundantly  distributed  in  their 
texture,  they  owe  all  their  solidity  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
to  the  same  earthy  substance,  that  the  difference  in 
their  vital  properties  and  in  their  diseases,  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  to  be  referred.  In  fact,  this 
particular  organization  and  inferior  vitality  of  the 
bones  are  generally  supposed  to  account  for  the  small 
number,  peculiar  character,  and  generally  slow  pro- 
gress of  their  diseases.— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  4, 
p.  80.) 

Bones  of  a  spongy  texture  are  more  frequently  at- 
tacked by  caries  than  such  as  are  compact.  Hence 
the  vertebra? ;  astragalus,  and  other  bones  of  the  tar- 
sus; those  of  the  carpus;  the  sternum  ;  the  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  and  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  are  often 
alfected ;  and  the  bones  of  young  persons  are  unques- 
tionably more  frequently  the  seat  of  caries  than  those 
of  old  subjects. 

But,  as  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  though  the 
soft  and  spongy  bones  are  most  subject  to  caries,  they 
sometimes  suffer  a  degree  of  injury  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  death  of  a  portion  of  their  texture.  This  re- 
mark is  illustrated  by  a  case,  where  a  musket-ball 
had  struck  the  head  of  the  tibia,  in  which  after  death  a 
sequestrum  was  found,  with  a  cloaca  leading  down  to 
it.— (Liston,  in  Edin.  Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78, 
p.  50.) 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Syme,  when 
caries  occurs  in  the  tables  of  the  skull,  or  the  cylindri- 
cal bones,  it  is  uniformly  preceded  by  a  morbid  expan- 
sion of  the  compact  structure  into  a  state  resembling 
that  which  naturally  belongs  to  those  where  the  dis- 
ease usually  resides.  He  notices,  that  the  shafts  of 
bones,  and  especially  that  of  the  tibia,  are  frequently 
enlarged  and  thickened,  in  consequence  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  at  the  same  time  loosened  in  their 
texture,  so  as  to  present  nearly  the  same  appearance 
as  that  of  the  spongy  articulating  extremities.  "  In 
bones  so  altered,  caries  occasionally  occurs,  or  I  should 
rather  say,  a  condition  resembling  caries,  since  it  dif- 
fers from  this  disease  in  one  important  feature,  viz. 
inrorrigibleness.  I  have  hardly  ever  known  this 
pseudo-caries  resist  the  local  application  of  blisters, 
and  internal  use  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury ;  and  I 
have  felt  very  uncomfortable  in  seeing  extensive  inci- 
sions, rasping,  trephining,  actual  cauteries,  &c.  em- 
ployed ineffectually  to  cure  complaints  admitting  of 
such  easy  remedy  ."—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
vol.  31,  p.  257.) 

In  necrosis,  the  bone  is  entirely  deprived  of  life  ;  in 
canes,  the  vital  principle  exists,  but  a  morbid  action  is 
going  on,  whereby  the  texture  of  the  bone  is  altered, 
and  rendered  softer  and  lighter  than  natural.  But 
though  these  disorders  are  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  they  frequently  occur  together  in  the  same 
part,  as  Mr.  l.iston  has  correctly  explained.— (Edin. 
Surg.  Journ.  No.  78,  p.  50.) 

In  the  most  common  species  of  caries,  a  loose  fun- 
gous flesh  grows  out  of  the  interstices  formed  on  the 
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surface  of  the  diseased  hone,  and  bleeds  from  the 
slightest  causes;  while  in  the  soil  parts  a  sinus  ge- 
nerally leads  down  to  the  caries,  and  emits  a  very 
fetid,  dark-coloured  sanies.  These  symptoms,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  tendency  in  the  accompanying 
ulcer  or  sinus  to  produce  large  fungous  granulations, 
are  more  constant  in  cases  of  necrosis  than  in  those 
of  caries,  some  of  which  may  remain  a  very  consider- 
able time  unattended  with  any  outward  sore,  abscess, 
or  sinus  as  we  see  illustrated  in  the  caries  produced 
by  various  diseases  of  the  joints.  And,  indeed,  par- 
ticular forms  of  caries  (if  they  deserve  that  name)  are 
rarely  accompanied  with  suppuration:  a  fact  to  which 
I  shall  again  advert. 

"  The  absorption  of  bone,  like  that  of  soft  parts  (says 
Dr.  Thomson),  may  be  distinguished  into  interstitial, 
progressive,  and  ulcerative.  We  have  ample  proofs  of 
the  interstitial  absorption,  or  that  which  is  daily- 
hourly,  and  unceasingly  taking  place  from  every  part 
of  the  substance  of  bone,  in  the  deposition  and  removal 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  that  has  been  tinged  with  mad- 
der. If  too  much  earth  be  removed,  the  quantity  of 
animal  matter  will  be  relatively  increased,  and  a  dis- 
position given  to  softness  of  the  bones — a  state  which 
exists  in  the  bones  of  children  in  the  disease  called 
the  rickets,  and  in  the  bones  of  older  people  in  that 
denominated  molltties  ossium,  or  the  rickets  of  grown 
people. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  effects  of 
the  progressive  absorption  of  bone,  as  manifested  in 
the  progress  of  aneurisms  and  other  tumours  to  the 
skin  ;  but  the  formation  of  pus  is  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessary, constant,  or  even  frequent  attendant  on  the 
progressive  absorption  in  bone.  Hydatids  in  the  brains 
of  sheep,  tumours  growing  from  the  pia  or  dura  mater 
in  the  human  body  (see  Dura  Mater),  or  aneurism 
seated  over  the  cranium,  or  within  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  are  often  the  cause  of  the  whole  substance  of  a 
bone  being  removed,  layer  after  layer,  by  progressive 
absorption,  without  the  formation  of  a  single  particle 
of  pus.— (See  Aneurism.)  This  state  of  the  bone  has 
often  been  confounded,  but  improperly,  with  that  state 
of  the  bone  which  arises  from  ulcerative  absorption, 
the  state  which  is  properly  denominated  caries,  and 
in  which  one  or  more  solutions  of  continuity  may  be 
produced  upon  the  surface,  of  in  the  substance  of  the 
bones.  The  ulcerations  occasioned  in  bones  by  the 
venereal  disease  afford  by  far  the  best  marked  exam- 
ples of  the  effects  and  appearances  of  ulcerated  ab- 
sorption, or  caries  in  bones,"  &c. — (See  Thomson's 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  389.) 

Caries  has  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  the  nature  of  its  causes:  1.  Caries  from  external 
causes  ;  2.  From  an  internal  local  cause,  where  no  out- 
ward injury  of  the  bone,  and  no  internal  constitutional 
disease  can  be  suspected  to  have  produced  the  disorder, 
and  where  the  affection  can  be  removed  by  local  means. 
The  caries  of  the  finger-bones  from  whitlows  is  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  this  form  of  the  disease.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  case  is  generally  rather  an  instance  of 
necrosis.  3.  From  a  general  internal  cause,  or  consti- 
tutional disease,  in  which  cases,  besides  local  remedies, 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  such  medicines  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  obviate  the  particular  affection  of  the  system, 
whence  the  diseased  state  of  the  bone  has  originated. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  general  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  are  many  circumstances  in  relation  to  the 
varieties  of  caries  winch  may  be  said  yet  to  lie  in  ob- 
scurity. If,  as  a  modern  writer  remarks,  the  situation 
of  the  bones,  the  nature  of  their  organization,  and  the 
slowness  of  their  diseases  would  let  an  attentive  ob- 
server trace  the  formation,  developement,  and  progress 
of  caries,  no  doubt  there  would  be  noticed  a  diversity 
in  its  symptoms  corresponding  to  its  different  species  ; 
and  probably  it  would  be  found  that  a  venereal  or  scro- 
fulous caries  would  vary  in  its  origin  and  progress  as 
much  from  a  caries  arising  from  a  purely  local  cause, 
as  a  venereal  or  scrofulous  ulcer  differs  from  the  kind 
of  ulceration  that  follows  a  common  abscess.— (Diet. 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  4,  p.  84.)  The  worm-eaten  caries, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  which  penetrates  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  a  bone,  and  gives  it  an  appearance  as  if  it 
had  been  bored  in  hundreds  of  places,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent affection  from  some  other  forms  of  the  disease, 
whether  superficial  or  extending  to  the  deeper  texture 
sf  the  bone. 
Mr.  Syme  regards  the  distinction  of  caries  into  the 


dry,  moist,  worm-eaten,  &c.  only  as  the  result  of  Hit 
confusion  of  caries  with  other  morbid  slates  of  ihe  us 
sens  nssue.  The  dry  is  in  reality  necrosis,  B 
noticed.  A  carious  born-,  after  maceration,  according 
to  Mr.  Syme,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  burn, 
harder,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  than  usual,  and  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  excavation,  so  as  to  expose 
the  cellular  structure.  It  much  resembles  a  piece  ni 
loaf  sugar,  which  has  been  partially  dissolved  by  mo- 
mentary immersion  in  hot  water. — (See  Edut.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Jovrn.  vol.  31,  p.  257.) 

Abscesses  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  bones  are  fre- 
quently thought  to  be  the  cause  both  of  necrosis  and 
caries.  This  was  the  ancient  doctrine,  and  it  has  found 
various  advocates  in  modern  times,  especial  I  \  Mr,  I  is 
ton. — (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Svrg.  Jovrn.  vol.  20,  p.  Wi.) 
Hence,  the  rule  to  open  such  abscesses  at  an  early 
period,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bone  from  being  affected. 
If  some  abscesses,  like  those  which  form  o\<  < 
terior  surface  of  the  tibia  and  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  be  frequently  attended  either  with  ca- 
ries or  necrosis,  the  latter  is  mostly  the  cause,  and  not 
the  effect  of  the  suppuration.  Pus,  which  is  a  bland, 
unctuous,  inodorous  fluid,  never  attacks  the  soft  parts 
with  which  it  is  in  contact  until  its  qualities  are 
changed  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  an  abscess 
forms  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, the  peritoneum  of  that  part,  naturally  a  thin  mem 
brane,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  becomes  thick  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  abscess 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  So  also  when  an 
abscess  is  formed  over  a  bone,  not  originally  diseased 
or  hurt  by  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  ab- 
scess, and  not  injured  by  being  kept  exposed,  or  by  as- 
tringent escharotic  applications,  neither  caries  nor  ne- 
crosis is  likely  to  happen.  On  the  contrary,  the  perios- 
teum, like  the  peritoneum,  becomes  thickened,  and  gra- 
nulations are  formed  over  it.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Syme,  caries  cannot,  like  necrosis,  be  induced  directly 
by  the  effect  of  violence.  It  depends,  he  says,  upon  a 
peculiar  morbid  aclion,  which  is  probably  in  all  cases 
preceded  by  inflammation.  "  Many  people  think  that 
pressure,  such  as  that  of  an  aneurism,  causes  absorption 
of  bone,  and  gives  rise  to  an  appearance  which  might 
bs  mistaken  for  caries  by  an  inexperienced  or  careless 
observer,  but  could  never  for  a  moment  impose  upon 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  disease.  The  surface  exposed  by  simple  absorp- 
tion differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which  would  have 
appeared  if  the  excavation  had  been  effected  by  vio- 
lence. We  do  not  here  perceive  the  hardness,  white- 
ness, and  brittleness  of  caries ;  neither  is  there  any 
matter  secreted  from  it ;  and  so  soon  as  the  caries  is 
removed  the  disease  ceases.  The  effect  of  pressure  in 
causing  absorption  without  inducing  caries,  is  well 
seen  in  those  common  cases  of  necrosis  where  inter- 
nal exfoliation  occurs,  and  the  confined  pus  makes  a 
way  for  its  escape,  since  the  sides  of  these  passages, 
so  produced,  the  cloacae  as  they  are  called,  are  in  no 
respect  carious,  or  unfit  for  healthy  action.  Deep- 
seated  collections  of  matter  ought  to  be  evacuated  early 
to  relieve  the  patient  from  pain,  or  prevent  exten- 
sion of  the  fluid,  but  no  apprehension  need  be  enter- 
tained of  caries  being  produced  by  its  pressure."— 
(Syme,  vol.  cit.  p.  258.) 

But  though  this  gentleman  thinks  that  inflammation 
generally,  if  not  always,  precedes  caries,  he  represents 
this  consequence  as  not  invariably  following  inflam- 
mation or  even  suppuration.  "  In  cases  of  compound 
fracture,  amputation,  excision  of  joints,  <fcc.  we  every 
day  see  bone  suppurate  and  granulate  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  We  observe  the  same  thing  oc- 
casionally in  joints,  which  become  anchylosed  alter 
being  the  seat  of  abscess."  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Syme  believes  that  suppuration  of  bone,  which  either 
takes  place  spontaneously,  or  in  conseouence  of  slight 
external  injury,  is  very  frequently  followed  by  caries, 
much  more  so  than  when  it  results  from  a  wound 
which  does  not  heal  by  the  first  intention. 

Mr.  Syme  has  found  that  caries  seldom  affects  the 
bone  to  a  great  depth.  "  Thus  we  often  see  an  arti- 
culating extremity  carious  over  its  whole  external  sur- 
face, and  sound  in  the  centre.  At  other  times  we  find 
it  hollowed  out  into  a  cavity,  the  surface  of  which  is 
carious,  while  the  external  shell  is  sound.  The  very 
limited  extent  of  the  disease  often  contrasts  remarkably 
with  the  extreme  obstinacy  and  seventy  of  the  synip- 
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torn*     Thus  there  in  in  my  possession  a  thigh-bone  l  local  means,  are  unquestionably  advantageous -(See 

„,k  from  ,h,  man  who  had  1 1-  \  Joints  and  Vertebra.)  But  surgeons  have  proceeded  far- 

.,  „i,r  i  ar.es  of  the  trochanter  major  for  thir-    ther,  and  not  content  with  issues,  blisters  fomentations, 

may  be  covered  by    <fcc.  as  means  lor  quickening  the  action  of  the  diseased 

thicker  than  a  sixpence."    bone,  they  have  commonly  recommended  applying  di- 

, .  II,  p.  2S7.)  rectly  upon  it  the  strongest  stimulants,  as  the  tincture 

of  oaries;    of  aloes  or  myrrh,  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum, 


ii.  nily  oi  both  affections 
r,  and  in  other  instances  of  exostosis.     When 
I  .  the  bones  of  the  nose,  its  destructive  effects 
;il  partly  from  caries,  and 
ones  of  the  palate 
,.    hu  i"  manner;  but  on 
ih"  effect  upon  Hirm  is  chiefly  necrosis, 
isl  the  Bternum  and  ribs 
found  carious,    I  believe  that  In  such 
I  has  nothing  in  its  own 
nature  ei  •    regarded  as  cancerous.    It  is 

-order  ;  and  if  the  cari- 
ilier  With  every  particle 
..i  the  disease  of  the  son  parts,  a  core  would  probably 
i  "ins  bone  were  the  only 
portion  nl  the  disease  left,  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
i   nrc.    At  the  same  time  it  is  pro- 
per to  recollect  wii.it  has  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
WI  refers  m  Ins  Lectures 
to  some  bones  taken  from  cancerous  subjects,  where 
Is  deposited  in  their  structure. 
Under  iiie  article  Trephine  1  hare  noticed  a  very  re- 
flrom  sj  philia  occurring  in  the 

cranium,  i ther  with  Its  successful  treatment.    The 

rand  of  Paris,  lias  several  times  rc- 

i   bj   Dr.  H'Clellnn,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by 

Hi   M'Dowi  11,  of  \  Irginia,    Reese  | 

Caries  arising  from  syphilis  most  commonly  affects 

am,  ossa  nasi,  ossapalatl.  and  sternum ; 

mostly  complicated  with  a  greater  or 

i  !  r;e  is  known  by  peculiar  symp- 

mg  which  a  paralysis  ol  theinferioi 

the  most  remarkable. 
ea  from  an  external  or  a  local 
dangi  "us  than  that  which  pro- 
eeada  from  a  constitutional  disease,  particularly  when 
i  is  difficult  of  cure. 

.  of  the  spongy  part  of  the  bones  is  more  dif- 
fleuli  to  rare  than  a  similar  affection  of  the  compact 
"i  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  is  par- 
■  .ne.   These  bones  being  In  do 

i  ■  in asUj  be  prevented  from  spreading 

i.  in  the  other,    Amputation  is  often  the  only 
The  same  is  frequent!)  the  • 

bones  forming  (lie  large 

Even  this  mode  of  relief  is  not 

practicable  when  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  very  deeply 
ii. ins. 
urn  is  also  observed  to  be  par- 
ticularly difficult  ut  removal, 

from  scrofula,  the  most  frequent  case  of  all 

of  tins  disorder  of  the  bones  i  Wise- 

i  difficult  of  cure  than  that  iromsyphi- 

■  urvj  ;  fur  some  efficacious  remedies  against 

i  -lis.  uses  are  known;  but  scrofula  cannot  be 

k  within  the  reach  of  medicine.    The  progno- 

w  favourable  In  old  than  young  subjects  and 

much  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 

■  rength,  and  the  stateof  the  soil  parts. 

from  constitutional  disease,  inter- 
nal remedies  arc  of  cms.'  indicated,  Thus  mercurial 
•ndBUd?]  romsyphi- 

et  and  acids  cure  both  the  scurw 
pendent  on  it. 
writers  the  indications  in  the  treatment 
•t  canes  arc  either  to  produce  a  change  in  the  action 
ol,""'"  :  of  bone,  whereby  il  may  regain 

ahealthy  state,  or  to  destroy  it  altogether 
In  the  caries  from  oonstitutional  causes',  the  first  ob- 
)'t  about   by  the  operation  of 
B"C   .J*"  —the  original    disease;  and   I 

should  much  doubi  whether,  in  these  cases  an\  verv 

•sarj  or  Iree  from  objec- 

01  ooujee,  this  remark  is  meant  to  apply  only  to 

— ,  winch  we  poaaeaaaame  medicim ior  plan 

'Insure  remedy  for  the 

•  ■  mi  the  case  „,  caries  from 

Krolula,  and  here  issues,  blisters,  friction,  with  oilier 


concentrated  vinegar,  or  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

1'or  the  destruction  of  caries,  the  actual  and  poten- 
tial cauteries  and  cutting  instruments  have  been  em- 
ployed. 

On  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  France,  the  plan 
of  touching  carious  parts  of  bones  with  the  actual  cau- 
tery, after  bringing  them  fairly  into  view  by  the  previous 
use  of  the  knife,  is  still  pursued.  It  is  thought  that 
the  burning  iron  acts  by  changing  the  caries  into  a  ne- 
crosis, irritating  the  subjacent  sound  parts,  and  exciting 
that  action  of  the  vessels,  by  which  the  dead  or  dis- 
eased part  of  the  bones  must  be  thrown  off.  Such  is 
the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Boyer,  and  such  is  the  prac- 
tice sanctioned  by  some  surgeons  of  the  present  day, 
among  whom  I  find  Mr.  Liston. 

Mr.  Hey  succeeded  in  cutting  away  a  carious  part  of 
the  tibia.  He  began  the  operation  by  dissecting  off  the 
granulations  of  flesh  which  had  arisen  from  the  bone, 
and  then  sawed  out,  by  means  of  a  circular-headed  saw, 
a  wedge  of  the  tibia  two  inches  in  length.  The  remo- 
val of  this  portion  brought  into  view  a  caries  of  the 
cancelli  almost  as  extensive  as  the  piece  already  re- 
moved. With  different  trephines,  suited  to  the  breadth 
of  the  caries,  Mr.  Hey  removed  the  diseased  cancelli  of 
the  bone  quite  through  to  the  opposite  lamella.  As  the 
caries  extended  in  various  directions,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  remove  the  whole  of  it  with  a  trephine  without 
removing  also  a  large  portion  of  the  sound  part  of  the 
bone,  which  Mr.  Hey  wished  to  avoid.  By  the  assist- 
ance, then-lore,  of  a  strong  sharp-pointed  knife,  he  pur- 
sued the  caries  in  every  direction,  until  every  part  was 
taken  away  which  had  an  unsound  appearance.  The 
wound  was  simply  dressed  with  dry  lint;  the  whole 
surface  was  speedily  covered  with  good  granulations ; 
and  a  complete  care  was  obtained  without  any  exfo- 
liation. 

Mr.  Hey  concludes  this  subject  as  follows :  "  I  havo 
treated  some  other  cases  of  caries  of  the  tibia  in  the; 
same  manner,  and  with  equal  success.  Where  the 
extent  of  the  caries  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  a 
complete  removal  of  the  morbid  part,  this  method  is 
extremely  useful,  and  far  superior  to  the  use  of  the  po- 
tential or  actual  cautery. 

The  trephine  is  not  wanted  where  the  cancelli  of 
the  bone  are  not  affected  with  the  caries.  The  dis- 
eased parts  of  the  lamella  may  be  removed  with  gouges 
or  small  chisels.  Granulations  of  flesh  will  then  arise 
from  the  sound  parts  of  the  bone,  and  become  united 
with  the  integuments,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
far  us  is  possible."— (Pract.  Obs.  on  Surgery.) 

Mr.  Syme  also  regards  excision  as  the  best  method 
of  destroying  carious  bone,  since  (he  says)  "  more  can 
be  done  by  the  gouge,  or  cutting  pliers,  in  a  few 
seconds,  than  by  the  actual  cautery  in  as  many  weeks 
or  months  ;"  and  he  strongly  objects  to  the  application 
of  the  cautery  to  the  bone  after  the  excision  of  the 
carious  part.— (Edin.  Med.  Journ.  v.  31,  p.  260.)  On 
this  point,  every  judicious  surgeon  must,  I  think,  agree 
with  him. 

Dr.  Nicol,  surgeon  to  the  Northern  Infirmary  of  In- 
verness, has  lately  published  the  tesult  of  his  expe- 
rience in  caries ;  and  he  finds  that,  when  excision  is 
not  practicable,  the  next  most  effectual  treatment  con 
aists  in  applying  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  carious  part 
and  exhibiting  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla' 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jo-urn.  No.  94.) 

In  the  treatment  of  caries,  particularly  of  that  form 
or  it  which  accompanies  white  swellings,  Mr.  Liston 
considers  ointments  and  poultices  as  unlikely  to  be 
productive  of  much  good.  In  the  first  or  inflammatory 
stage,  he  praises  topical  bleeding,  practised  with  mode- 
ration, and  followed  by  issues,  sinapisms,  blisters,  or 
the  antimonial  ointment.  However,  he  thinks  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  the  moxa.  "  In  all  deep- 
seated  pains  of  the  joints  (says  Mr.  Liston)  this  remedy 
atlords  the  most  speedy  and  complete  relief,  at  the  ex- 
pense but  of  a  trifling  pain  of  no  long  duration.  The  pain 
does  not  appear  to  be  greater  than  that  arising  from 
the  formation  of  an  eschar  by  potass,  or  any  other  of 
the  potential  cauteries,  and  lasts  only  during  the  time 
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of  (lie  application,  while  the  violent  pain  does  not  sob- 
side,  perhaps,  lor  twelve  limns  alter  the  employment 
of  the  potass.'- — (Edni.  Med.  and  Surg.Jouni.  No.  78, 
p.  54.) 

When  caries  is  fairly  established,  and  the  integu- 
ments have  given  way,  the  same  author  represents 
iiions  to  be,  either  the  immediate  removal  of 
scd  bone,  or  the  employment  of  means  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  be  thrown  off  by  the  constitution. 
"  The  first  indication  (he  says)  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  proper  use  of  trephines,  perforators,  gouges, 
gravers,  scoops,  saws,  and  forceps  of  different  kinds, 
for  dividing  or  extracting ;  the  second,  by  cauteries,  ac- 
tual or  potential.  In  general,  a  combination  of  both  is 
required. 

In  caries  of  the  long  bones,  it  becomes  in  general 
to  enlarge  the  opening  through  the  outer 
lamella,  by  the  application  of  the  trephine,  and  per- 
haps by  the  use  of  a  small  saw,  or  cutting  forceps,  so 
as  to  connect  the  different  perforations,  and  thus  obtain 
access  to  the,  diseased  cancelli.  The  scoop,  or  graver, 
will  answer  well  for  the  rest  of  the  work.  In  most 
instances  the  actual  cautery  is  next  applied  very  freely, 
l>\  . .  hich  means  the  whole  of  the  diseased  surface  will 
be  thrown  off,  and  healthy  granulations  fill  up  the 
breach." — (Op.  cit.  p.  56.) 

In  the  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Trans,  cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Dunn,  and  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  in  which 
several  of  the  tarsal  bones  in  a  state  of  caries  w  ere  cut 
out,  and  the  foot  preserved.  The  same  practice  seems 
to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Liston,  with  the  addition  of  the 
cautery.  He  observes,  that  when  the  disease  is  seated 
in  one  of  the  tarsal  or  carpal  bones,  and  entirely 
limited  to  it,  its  simple  removal  will  be  sufficient. 
But  when  one  is  quite  destroyed,  and  the  surfaces  of 
others  with  which  it  is  articulated  are  affected,  these 
surfaces  must  also  be  cut  out,  and  the  operation 
finished  by  the  free  application  of  the  cautery.  The 
principle  which  Mr.  Liston  lays  down  is,  that  the 
cautery  is  indispensable,  whenever  the  cancellated  tex- 
ture of  a  hone  is  encroached  upon.  The  knife  for 
such  operations,  he  says,  should  have  a  strong,  sharp 
point  and  edge,  with  a  thick  back  and  firm  handle. 
A  scoop,  graver,  or  gouge,  and  strong  pliers,  with 
some  pairs  of  cutting  forceps,  will  (with  the  cauteries 
for  such  cases  as  require  them)  complete  the  appara- 
tus. The  bone-forceps,  with  the  cutting  edges  in  a 
line  with  the  handles,  as  used  by  Mr.  Liston  for  some 
years  in  these  operations,  as  well  as  amputation,  are 
strongly  commended,  more  especially  when  the  meta- 
carpal or  metatarsal  bones  are  to  be  in  part  removed. 
In  these  operations,  Mr.  Liston  has  never  found  saws 
of  the  least  use  ;  and  in  several  trials  of  the  chain  saw 
which  he  witnessed,  it  either  broke,  or  got  so  wedged 
tli, ii  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  disengaging  it, 
and  bringing  the  operation  to  a  conclusion.  lie  does 
not  approve  of  the  half-headed  trephine,  because  the 
bone  must  he  denuded  much  higher  than  where  the 
division  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to  let  the  centre  pin  be 
fixed.  The  annular  saw  he  also  disapproves  of,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  division  of  the  integuments, 
winch  its  use  requires.  He  does  not  enter  into  any 
particular  reasons  against  Hey's  saws,  which  have 
been  found  so  useful  by  other  practitioners  ;  and  the 
rotation  saw  lately  invented  by  Professor  Thai,  of  Co- 

fenhagen,  is  mentioned,  but  its  merits  not  examined. 
n  short,  whatever  some  surgeons  would  execute  with 
a  saw  in  the  operations  under  consideration,  Mr.  Lis- 
ton would  perform  with  his  bone-forceps,  or  cutting 
pliers  and  other  means.  The  facts  which  he  has  re- 
ported show  clearly  enough  that  the  forceps  used  by 
him  is  a  very  efficient  instrument ;  and  it  is  no  slight 
circumstance  in  its  favour,  that  Baron  Dupuytren 
strongly  commends  it,  and  has  publicly  used  it. — 
(Listen  in  Edin.  Mid.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  78.) 

If  surgeons  are  often  censurable  for  inert  measures 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  I  believe  they  cannot  be  blamed 
for  the  same  kind  of  inactivity  in  the  treatment  of  caries, 
where  they  run, perhaps,  into  the  opposite  extreme; 
and,  too  confident  in  their  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
nature  of  the  disease,  they  ollen  make  themselves  too 
officious,  and  rather  disturb  than  promote  the  salutary- 
processes  of  nature. — (See  ./.  L.  Petit,  Traiti 
des  Os,  Paris,  1741.  A.  Monro,  in  F.din.  Med.  Es- 
says, vol.  5.  Weidmann  dr  .Vccrosi  Ossivm,  Franco/. 
1793.  Callisen,  Systema  Gkirurgia  \ 
v  493.    Boyer,  Traiti:  des  Maladies  t/ur.  I.  3,  p.  453. 


et  scq.  Paris,  1814.  Hicherand,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3, 
/;.  134,  edit.  4,  J'aris,  1815.  J  hit.  des  Sennas  Med. 
t.  4,  p.  78,  ire.     ■  >■  Wilson  on  the  Structure,  Phytig. 

s  of  i!i<'  Bones,  >\  c.  p.  263,  i 
1820.    /..  fYissmann,  De  RiU  Cognoscendis  et  Quran. 

ton,  Essay  on  earns,  in  I'.ilm.  Mid.  and  Surg.  Jaunt. 
.\',i.  78.  A  good  description  of  the  different  hinds  of 
carii  i  is  y<  I  a  desidi  ratum.) 

I  There  isono  peculiar  and  somewhat  novel  speciej  of 

caries,  which  has  received  the  attentii 

American  writers,  and  to  which  some  European  wri- 
ters have  recently  referred.     I  allude  to  the  . 
the  jaw-bone  occurring  among  children,  and  Which  baa 
been  denominated  by   Marshall   Hall  a  gem 
ulcer,  affecting  the  jaw-bones  of  children.    This  dis- 
ease seems  in  a  variety  of  instances  to  be  pn 
febrile  irritation,  and  derangement  of  the  d 
organs.      It   is  often   found   under  circumstance!  In 
which  a  great  number  of  children  occupy  the  same 
apartments,  as  in  workhouses,  alms-houses,  peniten- 
tiaries, <fcc. ;  but  it  sometimes  arises  spontaneously  or 
sporadically,   without   any   ostensible  cause.    It  has 
been  attributed  to  impoverished  or  bad  diet,  to  spoiled 
grain,  and  to  illy  ventilated  apartments.     In  some  in- 
stances it  has  been  supposed  to  originate  from  i i 

judicious  use  of  mercurials,  and  1  have  seen  several 
cases  of  the  disease  justly  attributed  to  this  agency; 
but  they  were  all  found  in  children   who  ga 
quivocal  evidences    of    scrofulous    diathesis,  whi 
mercury  should  always  be  given  with  caution. 

But  it  often  occurs  without  any  mercurial  treat- 
ment having  been  premised.  Indeed,  Hall  asserts  ili.it 
the  malign  effects  of  mercury  cannot  be  associated 
with  the  symptoms  of  this  species  of  caries  ;  and  this 
opinion  was  probably  justified  by  his  observation  on 
the  cases  which  came  under  his  notice.  Dr.  1'ran- 
cis  says,  that  the  cases  occurring  in  his  practice, 
so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  were  in  nowise  asso- 
ciated with  mercurial  treatment. 

In  1808,  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disorder  appeared 
in  the  New-York  Aims-House,  and  were  described  by 
Dr.  Sherril.  It  also  occurred  again  in  the  New-York 
Penitentiary,  after  that  institution  was  removed  out  of 
the  city,  and  into  a  pure  and  wholesome  air,  as  re- 
ported by  the  late  Dr.  Dyckinan,  and  it  has  occasionally 
reappeared  since. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  occur  among  the 
sequela  of  variola  and  scarlatina.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  children  most  liable  to  this  kind  of 
caries,  were  between  two  and  five  years  of  age,  and 
whose  constitutions  had  suffered  from  abdominal  or 
gastric  irritation.  When  it  prevailed  as  it  did  here  in 
1812  to  some  extent,  some  patients  were  found  to  labour 
under  it  much  older,  and  one  or  two  adults.  It  pre- 
vailed most  in  cold  weal  her,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
nected with  seasons  of  great  humidity.  The  rapidity 
of  the  disease  in  its  tendency  to  a  fatal  termination, 
was  sometimes  truly  astonishing,  though  in  some  few 
instances  the  patients  lingered  out  from  ten  to  fourtet  n 
days,  and  now  and  then  cases  arc  reported  as  baring 
continued  twenty  and  even  thirty  days,  although  in 
a  number  of  instances  it  did  not  last  as  many  hours; 
sphacelus  occurring  thus  suddenly  and  the  patient  sink- 
ing immediately. 

Sometimes  the  upper,  more  frequently  the  lower  j;i\v, 
and  occasionally  both,  seemed  to  be  involved  from  the 
commencement,  and  an  entire  necrosis  was  very  early 
found  to  exist.  "  The  disease."  according  to  Dr.  Fran- 
cis, "  frequently  began  about  the  edge  of  the  gums,  ii 
contact  with  the  incisores  teeth.  The  soft  p 
came  tumid  with  hardness  and  pain.  Sometimes  the 
greater  part  of  the  side  of  the  face  assumed  an  erythe- 
matous aspect,  without  any  premoniti 
this  was  subsequently  marked  by  spois  of  a  dark  pur- 
ple or  brown  colour.  Sometimes  the  part  speedily  be- 
came sphacelated,  the  sloughing  commenced,  tod 
emitted  a  fetid  exhalation.  The  tongue  was  loaded 
with  a  foul  sordes,  and  the.  breath  exceedingly  oll'en- 

len  coma  would  supervene,  and  death 
ensue.  In  other  instances,  the  teeth  would  become 
loose  in  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  not  un- 
frequently  drop  out  on  the  slightest  exertion  or  motion 
of  the  jaw.  The  necrosis  would,  in  some  cases,  in- 
volve full  one  side  of  the  jaw,  and  the  ulceration  ex- 
tally  over  the  soft  parts,  and  affect  the  als 
nasi,  the  nose  itself,  and  the  cheek  nearly  to  the  orbit 
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Desault  first  divides  the  cord,  and,  holding  its  upper 
end  between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  his  left 
hand,  he  then  takes  up  the  arteries  with  a  pair  of  for 
eeps,  and  they  are  immediately  tied  by  an  assistant.— 
(IKuvres  Chir.  par  BCchat,  1.  2.)  The  spermatic  artery 
will  be  found  m  the  anterior  part  of  the  cord  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  this  vessel  has  been  tied,  the  surgeon  is  to  se- 
cure another,  which  accompanies  the  vas  deferens,  the 
latter  part  being  carefully  excluded  from  the  ligature. 
r  A.  Cooper's  Lectures,  be.  vol.  2,  p.  161.) 
The  spermatic  artery,  and  any  scrotal  vessels  which 
require  to  be  taken  up,  should  be  tied  with  fine  silk 
ligatures,  as  recommended  by  my  friend  Mr.  Law 
rence— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  197.) 

Pott  used  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  wound  with  lint, 
but  Desault,  and  all  the  modern  surgeons  of  this 
country,  bnng  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and 
endeavour  to  Ileal  as  much  of  it  as  possible  by  the 
first  intention.  Some,  with  this  view,  use  sutures  and 
sticking  plaster  ;  others  only  the  latter,  aided  with 
compresses  and  a  T  bandage. 

The  plan  of  dressing  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
consists  in  retaining  the  edges  of  the  skin  in  apposi- 
tion witli  two  or  three  sutures,  and  then  applying  a 
narrow  strip  of  simple  dressing.  A  folded  cloth,  kept 
constantly  damp,  is  also  laid  over  the  wound.— (Med 
Clur.  Trans,  vol.  6,  loc.  cit.)  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  em- 
ploys two  sutures :  one  opposite  the  end  of  the  cord 
the  other  at  the  mid-point  between  the  first  suture 
and  the  termination  of  the  incision  —  (Lectures,  ire. 
vol.  2,  p.  101.)  With  respect  to  sutures,  unless  the 
sticking  plaster  he  wet,  so  as  to  loosen  it,  some  doubt 
may  be  entertained  of  their  utility ;  and  I  have  re- 
marked, that  considerable  irritation  and  an  extensive 
erysipelas  sometimes  follow  their  employment.  Roux 
also  noticed  their  bad  effects  in  a  case  which  occurred 
during  ins  visit  to  this  country. — (See  Parallile  ilt  la 
Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  y .  1 2 1 .) 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  Larrey  should 
condemn  the  plan  of  uniting  the  wound,  though,  in- 
deed, we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  delivering  this  ad- 
vice, when  we  recollect,  that  he  disapproves  of  healing 
ftp  after  amputation  by  the  first  intention. 
The  passage  relative  to  dressing  the  wound  after  cas- 
ual ion,  seems  to  be  a  contrast  to  the  sensible  observa- 
tion which  generally  prevail  in  this  author's  public.a- 
lion  :  "  II  ne  faut  pas  riunir  les  bordsde  la  plaie, 
r'i, nun  Wi  nelques practicie?is,parcequ'ils 

doivent  suppurer,  et  que  la  suppuration  est  nices- 
saire ."'— (M<!m.  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  426.) 

Larrey  is  joined  by  Roux  and  the  rest  of  the  French 
surgeons  on  this  point.  The  main  reasons  stated  by 
writer  for  not  bringing  the  wound  together 
are,  that  secondary  hemorrhage  cannot  be  well  guarded 
against,  except  by  filling  the  part  with  charpie ;  that 
the  redundance  and  looseness  of  the  skin  render  it 
difficull  to  I. rep  its  edges  in  exact  contact,  without  re- 
moving a  portion  of  it,  and  using  sutures,  which  are 
objectionable ;  and  that  suppuration  cannot  commonly 
be  prevented,  because  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
cellular  substance  in  the  wound,  which  substance 
readily  suppurates.— (Parallile  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
c  Francoise,  &c.  p.  119,  ire.) 
By  applying  cold  water  and  gentle  compression  to  the 
part,  1  believe,  however,  such  hemorrhage  may  gene- 
crted,  and  the  union  of  the  wound  materially 
As  a  judicious  writer  observes,  "In  the 
London  hospitals,  complete  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion is  seldom  or  never  accomplished :  yet  by  attempt- 
ing it  the  wound  is  much  diminished,  and  the  cure  of 
it  rarely  delayed  later  than  three  or  four  weeks  ; 
whereas  the  wound  when  stuffed  with  lint  is  usually 
not  healed  in  less  than  seven  or  eight  weeks."— (See 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
p.  1  t-l.i 

Sometimes  one  or  more  vessels  begin  to  bleed  soon 
after  the  patient  is  in  bed,  although  they  effused  no 
blood  just  after  the  removal  of  the  testicle.  Keeping 
the  dressings  and  scrotum  continually  wet  with  the 
cold  saturnine  lotion  very  often  suffices  for  the  pre 
vention  and  suppression  of  such  hemorrhage:  if  not 
the  wound  must  be  opened  again  and  the  vessels  tied. 
J.  L.  Petit  made  some  useful  remarks  on  this  opera- 
tion. The  vessels  of  the  scrotum,  says  he.  are  not 
the  only  ones  which  may  be  the  source  of  hemorrhage. 
Anatomists  know  that  the  septum  which  divides  this 
part  into  two  cavities,  is  furnished  with  an  artery  that 
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is  not  considerable,  but  which  becomes  mat, 
larged  in  t lie  case  of  a  sarcocele  or  other  tumour.  It 
is  sometimes  so  considerable  thai  it  causes  a  bleeding, 
which  makes  a  surgeon  who  lias  had  no  previous 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  occurrence  exceedingly  un- 
easy. Such  hemorrhage,  says  Petit,  may  be  easily 
suppressed  with  a  ligature  ;  and  he  assures  on  that  lie 
has  seen  a  surgeon  dress  the  patient  three  times  with- 
out ever  suspecting  ili.it  the  bleeding  ibr  which  the  ap- 
plications were  a  third  time  removed,  proceeded  from 
tins  artery.— (Petit,  TraM  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
521,  525.) 

The  same  experienced  and  able  surgeon  also  ac- 
quaints us,  that  he  has  more  than  once  extricated  from 
trouble  persons  who  knew  not  how  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing after  the  operation.  He  has  seen  some  of  them 
take  off  the  dressings  several  times  without  discover- 
ing the  wounded  vessel.  As  they  imagined  that  the 
only  hemorrhage  which  could  follow  castration  must 
be  from  the  spermatic  artery,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  examining  the  ligature  on  the  cord  and  in- 
creasing the  compression,  in  order  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing; but  finding  their  attempts  fail,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  seek  assistance.  On  being  sent  for,  M.  Petit 
found  that  the  blood  did  not  issue  from  the  cord,  but 
from  a  small  artery  under  the  skin,  at  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  wound.  He  easily  stopped  the  hemor- 
rhage, and  explained,  not  only  that  the  cord  had  no 
share  in  the  accident,  but  that  it  is  generally  suspected 
without  foundation.  Indeed,  says  he,  the  least  con- 
striction will  stop  the  bleeding  from  the  spermatic  ar- 
tery ;  it  is  not  essential  to  tie  it: — "I  myself  am  con- 
tent with  cutting  the  cord,  so  as  to  leave  it  rather 
longer  than  usual,  and  apply  no  ligature :  I  press  it 
against  the  os  pubis,  near  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique  ;  I  lay  over  it  a  linen  compress,  half  as  thick 
as  the  finger,  two  inches  in  length,  sufficiently  broad 
to  cover  the  part,  and  yet  narrow  enough  to  be  placed 
entirely  within  the  wound.  Over  this  compress  I  put 
dossils  of  lint;  I  fill  the  scrotum  with  plain  lint,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  with  compresses,  observing  to 
put  one  which  is  thicker  than  the  rest  above  the  pubes, 
immediately  over  that  which  I  have  laid  upon  the  cord, 
so  that  the  bandage  may  make  moderate  pressure  on 
this  last  part,  vet  sufficient  to  prevent  bleeding." — (Op, 
at.  p.  326,  527.) 

This  quotation  is  not  made  with  the  view  of  inducing 
any  modern  operator  to  imitate  the  preceding  practice, 
which,  indeed,  the  advantages  of  the  present  mode  of 
dressing  the  wound  entirely  forbid,  as  well  as  the 
greater  security  of  the  ligature ;  but  the  passage  is 
cited  for  the  express  purpose  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  of  the  young  surgeon,  that  in  general,  after  the 
removal  of  a  diseased  testis,  there  is  more  risk  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  vessels  of  the  scrotum  than  those  of  the 
cord.  I  have  never  seen  hemorrhage  from  the  sper- 
matic artery  give  trouble  after  the  operation,  but  have 
often  known  surgeons  obliged  to  take  off  the  dressings 
on  account  of  bleeding  in  the  scrotum. 

I  believe  the  most  likely  way  of  avoiding  this  dis- 
agreeable occurrence  is  to  imitate  Mr.  Tyrrell,  "  always 
to  allow  the  patient  to  become  warm  in  bed  before  the 
dressing  is  completed;"  for,  until  this  period,  it  is  not 
known  what  vessels  in  the  scrotum  will  bleed. — (See 
Sir  A.  Coopers  Lectures,  Src.  vol.  2,  p.  101.) 

In  every  operation  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  skin  is  to  be  divided,  and  particularly  in  this  and  in 
the  amputation  of  women's  breasts,  it  should  always 
be  remembered  that,  as  the  division  of  the  skin  (the 
general  organ  of  sensation)  is  the  most  acute  and 
painful  part  of  what  is  done  by  the  knife,  it  cannot  be 
done  too  quickly,  and  should  always  be  done  at  once : 
the  scrotum  should  constantly  be  divided  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  circular  incision  in  the  skin  of  a  breast 
always  made  quite  round,  before  any  tiling  else  be 
thought  of.  If  this  be  not  executed  properly  and  per- 
fectly, the  operation  will  be  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  pain  which  might  be  avoided,  and  the  operator  will 
be  justly  blameable.— {Pott.) 

When  the  diseased  testicle  is  exceedingly  large,  or  a 
part  of  the  scrotum  is  diseased,  the  surgeon  should 
take  care  to  remove  the  redundant  or  morbid  portion 
of  the  skin,  by  including  the  piece  which  he  designs  to 
take  away  within  two  long  elliptical  incisions,  which 
are  to  meet  at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  swell- 
ing. In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  has  ob- 
eyed, the  hemorrhage  will  b(i  much  less,  the  opera- 


tion greatly  shortened,  the  sloughing  of  the  distends! 
skin  prevented,  and  the  recurreuci   of  cancerous  dig. 

ease  rendered  less  likely.— (See  lYeatise  of  I 
i.  in.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  concurs  with  M.  de  la  Faye  in  think 
always  to  remove  a  large  piece  ol  I 
i inn  wiih  the  testicle,  bj  which  means  the  surface  uf 

:  d  is  lessened.— (See  Hi 
;;.  196.)    Sir  Aslley  Cooper  approves  of  thi 
when  inflammation  has  rendered  the  testii  i 
to  the  scrotum,  as  being  preferable  to  a  tedious  and 
painful  dissection  for  the  separation  of  the  parts     i,s,„ 
.  i  c.  ml.  2,  p.  100.) 
If  the   tumour  be  of  a  pyriform   figure,   | 
smooth,  anil  equal  in  its  surface  and  free  li 
notwithstanding  the  degree  of  hardness  maj 
ami  the  surgeon  may,  111   his  own  opinion,  be  cloej 
that  the  tumour  is  not  produced  by   watei    but  la 
a  true  scirrhns,  it  is  an  excellent  rule  to  mail 
opening  through  the  scrotum  into  the  forepart  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Pott, 
the  case  be  one  of  water  or  blood,  its  nature 
ascertained,   and  perhaps   the  testicle  saved.     "My 
reason  for  giving  this  advice  (says  Mr.  Pott)  is,  Mm  i 
was  once  su  deceived  by  every  apparent  circumstance 
of  a  true,  equal,    indolent  scirrhns,  that  I  removed 
a  testicle,  which  proved  upon  examination 
little   diseased,   that    had    I  pierced  it  with  a  trocar 
previous  to  the  operation,  I  could,  and  certainly  should 
have  preserved  it."     The  best  way  is  to  mak 
opening  with  a  lancet  or  knife;   and  not  to  introduce 
a  trocar  in  the  manner  advised  by  Pc-tt,  bei 
would  be  highly  censurable  to  injure  the  testicle,  and 
put   the   patient  to  unnecessary   pain,  even   though 
that  organ  might  be  found  diseased,  and  to  require 
removal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  agony  of  tying  tin 
immensely  increased  by  including  the  vas  deferens; 
and  as  no  good  results  from  so  doing,  the  practice  de- 
serves  the,  severest  reprobation,  notwithstanding  the 
opposite  opinion  of  Mr.  Pearson  (Pract.  Obs.  mi  Can 
cer,  p.  74),  and  the  writer  of  the  article  Castration  in 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia. 

Cases  are  even  recorded  in  which  the  inclusion  of 
the  whole  of  the  spermatic  cord  appears  to  have  occa- 
sioned severe  and  perilous  consequences,  and  these  in 
so  great  a  degree,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut 
and  remove  the  ligature.  Sometimes,  says  Petit,  pa- 
tients on  whom  castration  has  been  performed,  suffer 
more  or  less  acute  pain  in  the  kidneys  The  suffering 
often  becomes  insupportable  and  highly  dangerous,  the 

belly  being  swelled,  tense,  and  painful;  tin    pa 

being  affected  with  syncopes  and  affections  of  the 
heart,  sometimes  with  vomiting  and  a  retention  of 
urine:  lastly,  a  universal  inflammation  of  the  belly, 
and  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  with  delirium,  are 
occasionally  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  0] 
Petit  was  required  to  visit  a  patient  who  had  been 
this  deplorable  state  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  castration,  and  this  distinguished  siayron 
could  impute  the  sudden  and  violent  symptoms  to  no- 
thing except  the  ligature  on  the  speruiai  a-  cord;  con- 
sequently, he  advised  the  ligature  to  be  removed.  The 
patient  received  some  slight  relief  from  this  step,  and 
after  having  been  bled  twice  within  a  short  space  of 
time,  he  found  himself  a  great  deal  better ;  but  as  the 
dressings  became  wet  with  blood,  apprehension  of 
bleeding  began  to  be  entertained.  Petit  therefore  had 
recourse  to  moderate  compression  of  the  cord,  in  the 
manner  above  related.  No  hemorrhage  ensued;  the 
case  afterward  went  on  well ;  and  the  patient  recovered 
sooner  than  was  expected.— (Trade  des  Maladies  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  527,  528.) 

In  the  operation  of  removing  a  testicle,  one  caution 
seems  particularly  necessary,  viz.  if  the  cord  should 
be  at  all  enlarged,  the  surgeon  ought  carefully  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  augmentation  of  its  size  may  not 
be  owing  to  a  portion  of  intestine  or  omentum  that  is 
contained  within  it.— (SabaUer,  Medecine  Operaioire, 
t.  1,/?.  332,  ida.  1.)  In  one  case  of  extirpation  of  the 
testicle,  "  after  the  operation  was  completed  and  the 
wound  dressed,  the  patient  being  seized  with  a  fit  ol 
coughing,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  sur- 
geon, the  dressings  were  forced  off  by  a  protrusion  of 
several  convolutions  of  small  intestines  :  from  linn  it 
was  proved  that  the  patient  had  had  a  hernia;  but  the 
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diseased  enlargement  of  the  testicle  had  acted  as  a 
■„i  prevented  the  rupture  from  coming  down. 
•   Surgery,  by  C.  Bell,  vol.  1,  p.  226; 

M.)  ..     ,, 

■  aoottaei  circumstance  which  merits  anen- 
of  this  operation  :  when  there 
,  divide  the  cord  high  up, 
part  baa  not  been  tied  before  auch  di 

drawn  np  by  the  eremaster  within  the 
,.  be  experienced 

i arteries.    Mr.  1!-  Bell  saw 

ihJi  i,:, |  '  the  patients  lost  their  lives 

Hence,  when  Itia  necessary  to  out 
perhaps  it  may  be  best 
i.i   it:  not  to  In- 
clude the  vaa  deli  rena,    However,  were  tin;  cord,  prc- 
tpplication  of  ligatures  to  its  arteries,  to 
,  ,      i,  up  within  the 
urgi  "M  would 

in  .1 f  bleeding;  for,  as  Mr.  C.  Bell 

has  remarked,  we  may  follow  the  cord  with  perfect 

,,  r,!  the  eremaster,  which  pulls 

ii  the  course  of  the  cord, 

trds  ana  outwards  within  the  inguinal 

■  anal.  i  present  at  the  removal  of  a  fes- 

•  r  which  the 

n  alii  up  the  Inguinal  canal,  and  brought  it  into 

pun.     In  cinlcr  to  avoid  this  inconveiiii 

approves  of  the  practice  of  passing  a 
rj  ligature  through  the  cord  as  soon  as  it  has 
In  i  n  exposec  i  "I-  2,  /;.  61.) 

bs  Ibnn  in  the  re- 

on  of  cas- 

tratlon.    Such  suppuration  may  frequently  be  pre- 

vi  nidi  1  ceding  directly  after  the 

ni  on  the  first  ac- 

mi. ii  of  the  part  concerned.    Be- 

alts,  diluents.  Ac 

ii'ii,  and  the  part  should  be  covered  with  an 

ii    pus  is  completely  formed, 

iuld  be  opened, 

When  the  symptoms  subside,  says  Petit,  they  who 

arelittli  i  apt  to  fancy  the  abscess 

tken.    The  matter 

r  the  surface  to  be  felt, 

and  in  tins  circumstance  the  aponeuro  is  ol  the  oxter 

nai  oblique  muscle  is  so  tense,  that  it  hlndi  rs  the  tine 

ii  It.    Indeed,  as  the  mat 

ter  finds  i  lodgi  meiii  mi, i,  i  this  aponeurosis, following 

the  course  "i  the  sheath  ni  the  vessi  Is,  there  is  reason 

In  tear  thai  it  maj  lead  to  additional  inflammation  and 

suppui  u  ml  on  the  duplicature  of  (he  pe- 

1 e.i  s,  the  abscess 

tall]  makes  its  «,i;  outwards, and  thedress- 

|'e,l  with  mailer  ;  bol  il' this  should  DO) 

happen  quickly,  the  sooner  the  tumour  is  opened  the 
ilng ought  ni  qui  itionably  tube  made 
wherevet  the  fluctuation  is  plainly  distinguishable; 
but  as  Tent  has  remarked,  the  tension  of  thi 

the  external  oblique  muscle  makes  the  undnla- 

ie  mailer  less  reaihh  ami  plainly  perceptible 

I  in  the  (at.    Therefore,in 

mistake,  this  surgeon  advises  us  to  feel 

in  the  al  as  In  gi  ueral  the  pus  can  be 

idil)  ftll  here  than  in  oilier  situations.  If  matter 

I,  Petit  advises  the 

opening  ;  and  in  case  the 

-■  ess  should  be  under  the 

mn    tded   to  d    tde  with  a 

f,  the  skin  and  (at  intra 

.  the  ring  ;  then  to  separate  the  fibres  of  this 

aperture,  as  it  were,  \\  about  cutting  them.— i  see  Traite 

1      No  doubt  this 

surgeon  meani  thai  the  division  of  the  tendon  ou»ht  to 

"i  the  direction  of  Its  fibres,    a  lew  years 

Hon  (or  abubonc  .med,and 

as  the  ii  -I,, ,,  was  uiii,,,!  diseased,  the  surgeon  made  a 

■  rmatie  cord,  tied  the  sner- 

and  then  left  the  testicle  in  its  natural 

'■  'era  time,  the  absorbents  h^iJiminished 
toaverj  small,  Inconsiderable  tumour.— (tf 

n  i !    if 

■  1812i    '      '  -  tti  k,p  nai 

m  meriis  attention,  because  u  ,s  the  tirsi  m- 

I    believe,   m   winch   such   practice  was  ever 

nth  the  following  work  has  been  pun- 
ished :    I  <U  it  traittr  U  Sara 
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avoir  recovrs  a  V Extirpation  du  Testicule ;  par  C.  Th 
Syo.  Geneve,  1820.  The  new  plan  consists 
in  dividing  and  tying  the  spermatic  arteries,  and 
leaving  the  rest  of  the  cord  and  the  testis  undisturbed. 
When  disease,  not  merely  an  edematous  swelling, 
extends  far  up  the  cord,  Pott,  and  the  best  surgeons 
of  the  present  day,  consider  the  operation  of  castra- 
tion as  too  late  In  such  cases,  Lisfranc  has  seen  Du- 
bois pull  down  the  cord  and  then  divide  it,  and  Baron 
Dupuytren  cut  up  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  internal 
rin-  ;  but  all  the  patients  died— (C.  Averil,  Operative 
Su  re  try,  p.  103,  Land.  1823.) 
Consult  he  Dran's  Operations.  Sharp's  Operations 
i  a,  chap.  10.  Pott  on  the  Hydrocele,  S,c.  Sa- 
bdtu  r,  Drla  MM.  Oper.  torn.  1.  Bertrandi,  Traite  des 
Oper.  de  Chirurgie,  chap.  11.  CEuvres  Cmfurgicalei 
de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  torn.  2,  p.  449.  Larrcy.Me- 
moires  de  Ghirurgie  Militaire,  torn.  3,  p.  423,  j-c.  Pear- 
son on  Cancerous  Complaints.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traite  des 
Maladies  Chirurgicale,  torn.  2,  p.  519,  eye.  C.  Bell's 
Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1.  Richcfand's  Nosographie 
Chirurgicale,  torn.  4,  p.  281,  &c.  ed.  2,  4c  A  long 
account  of  the  particular  sentiments  of  several,  emi- 
nent surgeons  is  to  be  found  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art. 
Castration.  Rnvx,  ParallUe  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
gloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  119,  Src  Law- 
rence, in  Mi'!.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  196,  197. 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 
p.  139,  i\>c.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  159,  8vo.  London, 
1825. 

CATAPLASMA  ACETI.  Made  by  mixing  a  sum 
cient  quantity  of  vinegar  with  either  oatmeal,  linseed 
meal,  or  bread-crumb.  When  linseed  is  employed,  it  is 
best  to  add  a  little  oatmeal  or  bread-crumb,  in  order  la 
keep  the  poultice  from  becoming  hard.  The  vinegar 
poultice  is  generally  applied  cold,  and  is  principally 
used  in  cases  of  bruises  and  sprains. 

CATAPLASMA  ACETOGE.  Sorrel  poultice.  Ijk 
Acetosa  llij.    To  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp. 

CATAPLASMA  ALUMINIS.  Made  by  stirring  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  with  a  bit  of  alum,  till  they  are 
coagulated.  In  cases  of  chronic  and  purulent  oph- 
thalmy,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  eye,  between  two  bits 
of  rag,  and  it  has  been  praised  as  a  good  application  to 
chilblains  which  are  not  broken. 
CATAPLASMA  BYNES.  (Malt.)  B..  Farina  bynes. 
'■t  revisits,  q.  s.  This  is  applied  to  cases  of 
gangrene  aiul  ill-conditioned  extending  sores.  It  is 
used  in  instances  similar  to  those  in  which  the  cata- 
jilasma  fermenti  is  employed,  and,  by  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  supposed  to  operate  as  a  gentle  stimulus, 
and  as  a  corrector  ot  fetid  effluvia. 

CATAPLASMA  CARBONIS.  Made  by  mixing  pow- 
dered charcoal  with  Unseed  meal  and  warm  water,  and 
is  applied  to  improve  the  condition  of  several  kinds  of 
unhealthy  sores. 

CATAPLASMA  CEREVISIjE.  Made  by  stirring 
some  oatmeal  or  linseed  meal  in  strong  beer  grounds. 
It  is  us,,!  hi  the  same  cases  as  the  cataplasma  fsr- 
iiienti  ami  cataplasms  bynes. 
CATAPLASMA  CONII  VEL  CICUTjE.  R.  Her- 
ita  ?ij.  Aqua  fontanel  tbij.  To  be 
boiled  till  only  a  pint  remains,  when  as  much  linseed 
meal  as  necessary  is  to  be  added. 

Hemlock  poultice  is  an  excellent  application  to  many 

cancerous  and  scrofulous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant 

requently  producing  a  great  diminution  of  the 

pain  of  such  fhseases,  and  improving  their  appearance 

Justamond  preferred  the  fresh  herb,  bruised. 

CATAPLASMA  DAUCI.  R.  Radicis  dauci  re- 
c<  ntis  II  i.  some  bruise  the  carrots  in  a  mortar  into  a 
pulp;  while  others  recommend  the  carrots  to  be  first 
boiled.  Carrot  poultice  is  employed  as  an  application 
to  ulcerated  cancers,  scrofulous  sores  of  an  irritable 
k:nd,  and  various  inveterate  malignant  ulcers. 

CATAPLASMA  DIGITALIS.  Made  by  mixing  lin- 
seed ni.  al  with  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant. 
It  is  said  to  have  great  sedative  virtues,  to  be  adapted 
to  the  same  cases  as  the  cicuta  poultice,  and  even  to  he 
more  beneficial. 

CATAPLASMA  FARINACETJM.  The  bread  and 
milk  poultice,  made  by  putting  some  slices  of  bread- 
crumb in  milk,  and  letting  them  gently  simmer  over  the 
tire  in  a  saucepan,  till  they  are  properly  softened.  The 
mass  is  then  to  be  mixed  and  stirred  about  with  a 
spoon,  and  spread  on  linen,  in  order  to  be  applied.  Tula 
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poultice,  which  is  of  the  emollient  kind,  is  with  many 
persons  the  common  one  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Most  surgeons,  however,  employ,  instead  of  it,  the  lin- 
seed poultice,  which  is  cheaper,  more  readily  made, 
not  apt  to  turn  sour,  and,  in  all  common  casts,  quite 
as  advantageous  in  every  respect. 

CATAPLASMA  FERMENTI.  Fermenting  poul- 
tice, ft.  Farina;  tritici  Ibj.  Cerevisicc  spwruB,  Vest 
dicta,  Ibss.  These  are  to  be  mixed  together  and  ex- 
posed to  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  effervescence  begins. 
In  cases  of  sloughing,  and  many  ill-conditioned  ulcers, 
this  is  an  application  of  great  repute. 

CATAPLASMA  UNI.  Linseed  poultice.  R.  Fa- 
rinas lini  Ibss.  An.  ferventis  ibiss.  The  powder  is 
to  be  gradually  sprinkled  into  ihe  hot  water,  while 
they  are  quickly  blended  together  with  a  spoon. 

This  is  the  best  and  most  convenient  of  all  the 
emollient  poultices  for  common  cases,  and  it  has  nearly- 
superseded  that  of  bread  and  milk,  which  was  for- 
merly much  more  frequently  employed. 

Mr.  Hunter  speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  lin- 
seed poultice  and  its  uses. 

"  Poultices  are  commonly  made  too  thin  ,  by  which 
means,  the  least  pressure,  or  their  own  gravity,  re- 
moves them  from  the  part:  they  should  be  thick 
enough  to  support  a  certain  form  when  applied. 

They  are  generally  made  of  stale  bread  and  milk. 
This  composition,  in  general,  makes  too  brittle,  an  ap- 
plication ;  it  breaks  easily  into  different  portions  from 
the  least  motion,  and  often  leaves  some  part  of  the 
■wound  uncovered,  which  is  frustrating  the  first  inten- 
tion. 

The  poultice  which  makes  the  best  application,  and 
continues  most  nearly  the  same  between  each  dress- 
ing, is  that  formed  of  the  meal  of  linseed ;  it  is  made 
at  once,  and  when  applied,  it  keeps  always  in  one 
mass. 

The  kind  of  wound  to  which  the  above  applica- 
tion is  best  adapted,  is  a  wound  made  in  a  sound  part, 
which  we  intend  shall  heal  by  granulation.  The  same 
application  is  equally  proper  when  parts  are  deprived 
of  life,  and  consequently  will  slough.  It  is  therefore  the 
fery  best  dressing  for  a  gunshot  wound,  and  probably 
for  most  lacerated  wounds  ;  for  lint  applied  to  a  part 
that  is  to  throw  off  a  slough,  will  often  be  retained 
till  that  slough  is  separated,  which  will  be  for  eight, 
ten,  or  more  days." 

CATAPLASMA  MURIATIS  SODvE.  ft.  Pulvcris 
Lini,  Micas  panis  da.  partes  osquales.  Aq.  sodas 
muriatas  q.  s.  This  is  used  for  diminishing  scrofu- 
lous tumours  and  glands.  When  it  excites  too  much 
irritation  in  the  skin,  a  linseed  poultice  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  it,  until  this  state  has  subsided. 

CATAPLASMA  PLUMBI  SUBACETATIS. 

ft.  Liquoris  plumbi  subacetatis  drach.  j. 
Aquae  distillatas  lib.  j. 
Mica?  panis  q.  s. — Misce. 

Practitioners  who  place  much  confidence  in  the  vir- 
tues of  lead,  externally  applied,  often  use  this  poultice 
in  cases  of  inflammation. 

CATAPLASMA  QUERCUS  MARINT.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  bruising  a  quantity  of  the  marine  plant  com- 
monly called  sea  tang,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ap- 
plied by  way  of  a  poultice. 

Its  chief  use  is  in  cases  of  scrofula,  white  swellings, 
and  glandular  tumours. 

When  this  vegetable  could  not  be  obtained  in  its  re- 
cent state,  a  common  poultice  of  sea-water  and  oat- 
meal was  substituted  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter  and  other 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

CATARACT.  (From  Karaadao),  to  confound  or  dis- 
turb ;  because  the  disease  confounds  or  destroys  vision.) 
rkdvKwua.  Yn6xvua.  Gutta  opaca.  Svffusio.  Der 
Graue  Staar. 

A  cataract  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  weakness  or 
impediment  to  sight,  produced  by  opacity  of  the  crys- 
talline lens  or  its  capsule.  Professor  Beer  applies  the 
term  to  every  perceptible  obstacle  to  vision,  situated  in 
the  posterior  chamber,  hetween  the  vitreous  humour 
and  the  uvea. — (Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b. 
2,  p.  279,  8vo.  Wien,  1817.) 

Hippocrates  and  the  ancient  Greeks  described  the  ca- 
taract as  a  disease  of  the  crystalline  lens,  wider  the 
name  of  yAuuxw/za  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Galen  promul- 
gated the  doctrine  of  the  lens  being  the  immediate  or- 
gan of  sight,  than  the  correct  opinion  of  the  ancient 
founder  of  medicine  began  to  decline,  and  for  many 
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ages  afterward,  had  no  influence  in  practice.    In  far* 
the  seat  of  the  cataract  was  entirely  forgotten,  mi 
about  1050,  when  first   Lasnicr,  and  afterward  Bore) 
Bonetus,  Blegny,  Ccoirroi,  &c  revived  the  truth  wbJcfl' 
had  been  so  long  extinct ;  and  thej  and  a  few  othen 
believed  that  the  disease' was  situated  in  the  crystal. 
line  lens.    The  bulk  of  practitioners,  however,  re- 
mained ignorant  of  this  fact  even  as  late  as  n 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  • 
lications  of  Maltre-Jan,  Brisseau,  St.  Ives,  and  ii,1s. 
ter  combined  to  render  the  truth  universally  known 
In  1708,  the  celebrated  M.  Mery,  who  bad  hitherto 
joined  in  the  belief  that  the  cataract  was  noi  a 
of  the  lens,  communicated  to  the  Academy  ol 
a  memoir,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  correctnen 
of  the  statement  made  by  Brisseau  and   Maltn  Jan, 
that  vision  can  take  place  without  the  assistance  ol  toe 
crystalline  lens;   and  he  recommended  a  el 
who  had  a  cataract  to  have  the  lens  extracted,  which 
was  successfully  done  by  M.  Petit. 

A  cataract,  even  in  its  highest  degree,  does  not  al- 
ways produce  complete  blindness.  For  the  must  part, 
its  formation  takes  place  slowly ;  the  cases  in  which  it 
originates  very  quickly,  being  but  few,  and  those  in 
which  it  is  suddenly  produced  in  a  complete  form  snl] 
more  unusual. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  commonly  remarked 
when  a  cataract  is  slowly  formed  are  the  following; 
1.  All  objects,  especially  white  ones,  seem  to  the  pa- 
tient to  be  covered  by  a  thin  smutty  or  dusty  cloud, 
which,  as  the  late  Mr.  Ware  observed,  is  gene- 
rally perceptible  by  the  patient  before  any  opacity  is 
visible  in  the  pupil.  2.  The  decline  of  vision  bears  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  increasing  opacity  distinguish- 
able behind  the  pupil.  3.  In  most  cases,  tin  0] 
first  discerned  behind  the  pupil,  most  plainly  also  at 
the  central  point,  the  instances  in  which  it  first  pre- 
sents itself  at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  being  less  frequent. 
4.  In  eyes  with  a  light-coloured  iris,  the  greater  pro- 
gress a  cataract  makes,  the  more  clearly  can  one  per- 
ceive at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  a  blackish  ring,  which 
partly  arises  from  the  shadow  of  the  iris  felling  on  the 
cataract,  but  chiefly  from  the  dark-coloured  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris,  which,  in  a  clear  pupil,  cannot  be 
seen,  but  now  that  a  grayish  surface  lies  behind  it,  la 
rendered  very  manifest.  This  blackish  ring  is  said  hy 
Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  very  evident  in  cases  of  soft  cala 
racts,  and  to  arise  from  the  back  of  the  pupillary  edge 
of  the  iris  being  pushed  forwards  by  the  si7.e  of  the 
lens.  But  if  the  dilatation  be  increased  to  its  full  ex 
tent,  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of  belladonna,  an 
internal  blacker  circle  will  be  seen  to  surround  tht, 
turbid  or  muddy  part  behind  the  iris,  and  the  patient 
sees  belter  for  a  short  time. — (Operative  Sin 
the  Eye,  p.  197.)  5.  As  a  cataract  generally  begins  at 
the  central  point  behind  the  pupil,  such  objects  as  are 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  eye,  are  most  difficultly 
seen,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  bin  those 
which  are  latterly  placed,  especially  when  the  light 
is  not  too  strong,  and  of  course  the  pupil  a  good  deal 
dilated,  can  yet  be  seen  tolerably  well.  6.  Hence, 
when  the  opacity  at  the  central  point  behind  the  pupil 
is  at  all  considerable,  the  patient  is  completely  blind  in 
a  strong  light,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  moderately 
dark  room,  a  degree  of  vision  is  yet  enjoyed.  Win  u 
the  opacity  is  not  far  advanced,  the  eyesight  may  be 
improved  for  a  short  time  by  the  patient's  turning  bis 
back  to  the  light.  7.  Persons  with  incipient  cataract! 
derive  the  greatest  palliative  aid  from  the  use  of  con- 
vex glasses,  because  objects  are  magnified  by  them ; 
but  they  only  answer  while  the  opacity  is  inconsidera- 
ble. 8.  To  such  patients,  the  flame  of  a  cand 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  whitish  misty  halo  which  .always 
becomes  broader  the  farther  the  patient  is  from  the 
light.  When  the  cataract  is  far  advanced,  the  flame 
of  the  candle  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  patient  can  only 
indicate  the  place  near  which  the  light  is,  or  say  whe- 
ther it  is  close  or  at  a  distance  9.  Lastly,  B 
which  forms  slowly  produces,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, no  change  in  the  mobility  of  the  iris  ;  and  if  this 
effect  sometimes  takes  place  where  the  disease  is  very 
completely  developed,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  now  so 
manifest  that  no  surgeon  is  in  any  danger  of  mistak- 
ing the  complaint  for  amaurosis. 

The  characteristic  appearances  of  amaurosis  are  en- 
tirely different.  1.  The  opacity,  perceptible  behind  me 
pupil,  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  this  opening, 
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u  may  b«  bent  *een  when  the  eye  is  viewed  sideways. 
3.  Its  colour  m- 
ib  or  reddish  easl  thantogrey. 
I  is  not  at  all  in  a  ratio  to 
opacity,  tbe  patient  being  almost  blind, 
iptl  is  more  or  laaa  dilated;  the  ins  nearly  or 
i,  its   pupillary  edge  being  here  and 
Hi,  r>- thrown  into  an  angle,  and  m,  oiirse  it  is  not  exactly 
circular.    6.  f'.v,  n  tbe  cornea  Itself  is  not  quite  so  clear 
iparent  as  lu  tbe  natural  state.    7.  The  tempo- 
ral-) Increase  or  diminution  of  blindness,  si)  i  ommon  in 
te  amaurosis,  never  depends,  as 
in  Hi,,,.-  with  cataract*,  upon  the  degree  of  dilatation  of 
Hi,  pupil  or  the  degree  of  light,  but  upon  causes  which 
tend  either  t,,  depress  or  each*  the  system.     8.  The 
b    amaurotic    patients  perceive 

tbe  flame  of  ■  candle,  is  not  like  a  whitish  cloud, 
but  baa  all  the  hue*  of  tbe  rainbow:  indeed,  the  flame 

Hours,  and  when  the  patient  goes 
to  tome  distance  from  it.  It  generally  seems  split,    9. 
ai  ii,  i  period  of  the  complain!  are  spectacles  of  any  ser- 
iiabling  tbe  pattern  to  see  better,    .such  objects 
Ide  cannot  be  seen  more  plainly 
than  those  winch  arc  directly  in  front  of  the  eye.— (See 
,.  b.2,  p.  281— 284.)    10. 
i.t  is  nol  temporarily  improved  by  the  applica- 
nt's Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  212.) 

According  lo  this  author,  the  first  and  most  important 
division  of  calaracl    is  Into  the  genuine  and 

lor  the  o  i,  situated  in  the  posterior  cb  m- 

ber,  between  the  Vitreous  humour  and  uvea,  and  mak- 
.,i  ir  ii-t.  may  be  either  within  the 
limit  Of  tbe  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  between  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  thai  capsule  and  the  uvea.    The  first  case 
twine,  the  second  the  spurious  cataract. 
a  genuine  cataract,  when  a  prlmar)  disi  ase,  and  un- 
alien, id  from  tie  tir^t  with  other  morbid  effects  in  the 
ind, ■pendent  affection  ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  thespariou  anerally  the  eon- 

of  Lnternal  opbthalmy,  It  is  almost  always 

more  „r  Less  coinbined  with   B  partial   opacity  of  the 
aiiierioi  I  with  a  ge- 

itaraot, 
Tbeflrsl  variety  of  genuine  cataract  noticed  by  Beer 
is  that  whnh  be  calls  lenticular:  Italwaj 
ibe  cenirc  or  v,r\  nn, lens, ,1  the  lens,  mostly  present 
m|  a  dull,  yellowish  grey  colour,  which  is  somewhat 
deeper  ai  the  centre  thin  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil ;  a 
.  i  retained  even  when  the  disease  is  in  its  most 
The  lantieulai  eataracl  is  always 
wry  slowly,  and,  except  when  the  iris  is  too 
dark-coloured,  il  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  black- 
ish  mix  at  the  edge  oi  the  pupil,  which  ring  becomes 

\    e He  lenticular 

eataracl  never  causes  an j  alteration  In  the  expansion  or 

IS   ins  ;  nor  ,!  its  highest 

tbe  patient  of  all  power  of  vision,  who, 
.  ,,r  when  the  pupil  is  artificially  dilated 
with  hyosciamui  or  belladonna,  is  often  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing prettj  weii  many  objects  which  are  placed 
unh  respect  to  the  eye.  A  lenticular  cataract 
is  nsiialh  at  some  distance  (torn  the  uvea,  so  that  the 
extant  >,t  the  posterior  thambi  r  Is  manifest,  while  the 

opacity  presents  more  or  less  of  a  convex  appearance, 
nn, I   never  that  of  v,ry    white   cloudy   specks.      I're- 

qusntly,  as  Beer  observes,  the  lenticular  eataracl  is  un- 
intended wuh  anv  change  in  the  capsule,  or  the  liquor 
ol  Morgagnl      lit  most  cases  of  senile   cataract,  not 
i  oj  inflammatio  la  sa.d  to  remain 

the  Diseases  of 
-.'ii.) 

- lies  of  genuine  cataract  noticed  by 

B        •  wular,  which  be  Hunks  should  not  be 

is  iii,  expression  may  lead  to  mis- 

'iii  commences  in  the  centre  of 

,  the  form 

i     i  «  i  i  ,8hining points, streaks,  ot 

:ht.and  never  al- 
ii i  tor, ii.  even  when  the  disease  is  completely 
i       d  appearance  of  this  ca- 

1  by  Mr.  Travers.— (Sy- 
i  be  black- 
ish ring  which,  when  the  ins  is  light-coloured,  is  even 

dent  in  Uus  than  the  lenticular  cataract,  is  here 
not  owing  to  the  shadow  of  the  ins.  but  to  us  dark 

border ,  lor  lius  cataract  is  too  near  the  ins  for  any  sha- 


dow to  be  formed.  This  observation,  however,  Is  some- 
what at  variance  with  what  Mr.  Travers  has  remarked ; 
for  when  a  transparent  circumference  can  be  seen  on 
dilating  the  pupil  with  belladonna,  he  has  never  found 
the  capsule  opaque;  and  he  believes  that  the  black  rim 
mav  be  considered  as  the  diagnostic  mark  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  capsule.  But  when  the  opacity  of  the 
lens  is  diffused,  this  sign  is  of  course  absent—  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  288.)  The  disease  also  has  some 
effect  on  the  motions  of  the  iris,  at  least  their  quickness. 
A  capsular  cataract  never  remains  long  the  only  affec- 
tion, but  is  followed  by  disease  of  the  lens  itself;  a  fact, 
says  Beer,  which  cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  consi- 
der that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  capsule,  that 
the  particles  of  the  lens  are  incessantly  undergoing  the 
changes  of  removal  and  reproduction. 

The  capsular  cataract  is  subdivided  by  Beer  into  tne 
anterior  capsular  cataract,  the  posterior  capsular  ca- 
taract, and  the  complete  capsular  cataract,  in  which 
I  both  the  front  and  back  portions  of  this  membrane  are 
opaque.  „ 

The  anterior  capsular  cataract,  which  is  not  at  an 
unfrcquent,  does  not  continue  long  in  this  form  after  it 
has  attained  a  high  degree,  but,  according  to  Beer,  be- 
comes combined  with  an  opacity,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Travers,  with  a  slow  absorption  of  the  lens  itself.— 
(Synopsis,  Sec.  p.  207.)  "When  the  capsule  is  com- 
pletely opaque  (says  Mr.  Travers),  we  can  hardly  judge 
of  the  texture  of  the  lens."  But  in  such  examples, 
"the  lens  is  commonly  diminished  in  bulk ;  it  undergoes 
a  waste  after  the  opacity  of  the  capsule,  so  as  in  process 
of  time  to  become  a  msmbranous  cataract.  This  I  con- 
ceive to  be  owing  to  the  obliteration  of  the  vessels  of 
the  capsule,  from  which  those  of  the  lens  are  derived. 
When  the  capsular  opacity  is  congenital,  it  is  either 
purely  capsular  or  only  a  very  small  piece  of  lens  re- 
mains. When  the  capsule  turns  opaque  from  injury, 
the  lens  is  soon  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  as  appears  from 
the  falling  in  or  concavity  of  the  iris,  which  loses  its 
support,  and  is  demonstrated  in  the  operation .  Tins  ob- 
servation renders  the  operation  with  the  needle  appro- 
priate to  the  cataract  in  which  the  capsule  is  opaque,  in 
cases  which  are  not  very  recent." — (Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
vol.  1,  p.  286.)  In  the  anterior  capsular  cataract,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  lens  does  not  generally  un- 
dergoany  diminution,  but,  for  the  most  part,  an  enlarge- 
ment, in  consequence  of  becoming  opaque  and  soft 
But  he  admits,  that  the  reverse  is  frequently  the  case  in 
infants,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lens  being  left,  and 
the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  capsule  fluid.— (See  Ope- 
rative Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  233.)  The  anterior  cap- 
sular cataract  may  be  known  by  its  light  gray  and,  in 
some  places,  completely  chalk-white  colour,  intersected 
by  shining,  mother-of-pearl-like  streaks  and  spots.  As 
i  lie  capsule  is  at  the  same  time  thicker  than  natural,  the 
posterior  chamber  is  lessened,  and  the  cataract  is  not 
unfrequently  close  to  the  uvea,  especially  when  the  lens 
has  also  completely  lost  its  transparency.  In  this  stage, 
the  movements  of  the  iris  are  likewise  rendered  less 
quick,  and  the  shadow  at  the  margin  of  the  pupil  is  en- 
tirely absent.  Hence,  vision  is  not  only  hurt,  but  quite 
impeded,  in  regard  to  any  correct  sensation  of  light,  whe- 
ther the  patient  be  in  a  light  or  shady  situation ;  and 
frequently  a  faint  light  is  completely  invisible  to  him. 

The  posterior  capsular  cataract  belongs  to  the  rarer 
forms  of  the  disease  of  the  eye ;  but,  says  Beer,  whp n 
it  happens,  the  lens  always  participates  in  the  opacity 
much  more  quickly  than  occurs  in  the  anterior  capsu- 
lar cataract.  Hence,  the  disease  can  never  be  observed 
up  to  its  perfect  developement.  Respecting  the  state  of 
the  lens,  some  difference  prevails  between  the  state- 
ment of  Beer  and  that  of  Mr.  Travers:  the  latter  gen- 
tleman informs  us,  that  where  the  opacity  of  the  poste- 
rior capsule  is  met  with,  which  he  agrees  with  Beer  in 
considering  as  very  rare,  the  lens  and  anterior  capsule 
are  usually  transparent ;  "  and  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  cataract  escapes  with  a  posterior  fold  of 
opaque  capsule,  it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  con- 
siderable discharge  of  vitreous  humour." — (Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  209.)  And  in  speaking  of 
the  opacity  of  the  posterior  capsule,  in  another  work,  he 
informs  us,  that  he  has  not  observed  that,  in  this  case, 
the  lens  undergoes  any  diminution.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  286.)  Like  the  anterior  capsular  cataract,  it 
is  denoted  by  a  whitish-gray,  unequal,  variegated  co- 
lour ;  but  no  light-coloured,  chalk-white  spots  and 
streaks  are  ever  discernible,  which,  while  the  lens  re- 
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tains  its  transparency,  may  be  owing  to  Ihe  distance  of 
the  cataract  from  the  pupil.  However,  the  opacity  si- 
tuated behind  the  pupil  always  seems  concave  when 
the  eye  is  inspected,  not  trom  before,  hut  from  everj  side 
of  it.  While  the  posterior  half  Of  the  capsule  is  not 
completely  opaque,  the  lens  Is  not  materially  affected ;  the 
eyesight  is  only  more  or  less  weakened;  and  sometimes, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  vision  is  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  th 
siderable  opacity  behind  the  pupil.  This  species  of  ca- 
taract  has  not  itself  any  influence  over  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  and  after  the  lens  becomes  opaque*  it  is  not 

Though  the  complete  capsular  cataract  is  not  the 
rarest  species  of  genuine  cataract,  it  cannot  he  said  to 
he  very  common.  In  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
anterior  capsular  cataract,  it  presents  lew,  yet  decided, 
acters  which  indicate  it  previously  to  an  operation: 
viz.  the  iris  is  nearly  motionless,  I  lie  cataract  lying 
close  to  that  organ;  the  posterior  chamber  for  the  same 
reason  is  effaced;  and  an  inexperienced  surgeon  might 
really  suppose  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  were 
adherent  to  the  uvea,  unless  he  convinced  himself  of 
the  contrary  by  producing  an  artificial  dilatation  of.  the 
pupil  with  hyosciamus  or  belladonna.  Sometimes  the 
ins  even  seems  thrust  out,  by  this  large  cataract,  to- 
wards the  cornea  in  a  convex  form;  and  the;  patient  can 
only  perceive  the  strongest  kinds  of  light.  Though 
such  is  the  statement  of  Beer,  1  concur  with  Mr.  Guth- 
rie in  regarding  the  above  characters,  which  may  at- 
tend any  large  soft  cataract,  as  well  as  the  complete  cap- 
sular one,  as  by  no  means  a  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  latter.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
235.) 

The  third  species  of  genuine  cataract  is  the  cataract  a 
Morgagniana,  which  some  term  the  milk  cataract,  and 
Others  confound  with  the  purulent  cataract.  It  is  one  of 
the  rarest  forms  of  the  disease;  so  rare,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Travers  regards  the  case  as  purely  hypothetical. — 
(Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye, p.  208.)  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  of  disease  described  by  Beer  under  this 
name;  it  proceeds  from  a  total  conversion  of  the  lens  into 
a  milky  fluid,  or  thin  jelly,  frequently  attended  with  a 
complete  capsular  cataract.  Its  origin  is  said  to  be  al- 
ways quick,  and  an  immediate  effect  of  chemical  injuries 
of  the  eye.  The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  the  case, 
while  it  is  uncomplicated  with  disease  of  the  lensand  cap- 
sule ;  a  state  which  can  never  continue  long.  Though 
the  colour  is  milk-white,  it  is  delicate  and  thin,  like  th.ii  of 
diluted  milk.  The  whole  pupil  seems  cloudy,  but  when- 
ever the  eyeball  moves  suddenly  and  violently,  or  the 
eyelid  is  rubbed  over  the  eye,  the  opaque  substances 
change  their  shape  and  position.  The  posterior  cham- 
ber is  nearly  annihilated,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  or  gelatinous  substance  collected. 
While  the  lens  and  capsule  are  not  materially  changed, 
the  sight  sutlers  only  a  diminution,  though  it  is  very 
cloudy,  and  small  objects  cannot  be  distinguished  at  all. 

When,  however,  the  lens  and  capsule  become  opaque, 
vision  is  quite  abolished,  a  certain  power  of  knowing- 
light  from  darkness  only  remaining.  Not  unfrequently 
says  Beer,  when  the  lens  itself  is  in  a  dissolved  state! 
the  capsule  is  partially  opaque,  the  eye  is  kept  quiet  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  patient  stands  or  sits  in  an  up- 
right posture,  two  rows  of  opaque  matter  can  be  plainly 
seen;  the  upper  being  the  least  white  of  the  two;  the 
lower  presenting  a  chalky  whiteness.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  patient  suddenly  or  violently  moves  his 
eye  or  head,  or  the  eyelid  is  rubbed  over  the  eye  both 
these  rows  of  opaque  matter  disappear,  and  the  colour 
of  the  opacity  behind  Ihe  pupil  again  seems  uniform. 

The  fourth  species  of  genuine  cataract  described  by 
Peer,  is  the  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  to  which  he 
conceives  the  liquor  of  Morgagni  in  an  altered  state  may 
likewise  often  contribute,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
prodigious  size  of  this  cataract.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  is  attended  with  the  following  i 
istic  symptoms.  The  colour  ofthe  opacity,  close  to  the 
uvea,  is  partly  chalk-white,  partly  like  that  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  in  many  places  both  these  colours  ea 
dently  seen  disposed  one  over  the  other,  thai  ol 
of-peari,  however,  being  always  most  superficial.  Ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  the  most  vivid  light  scarcely  causes 
any  motion  ofthe  iris,  but  the  pupil  is  circular,  without 
any  angles  in  it.  Alter  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
henbane  or  belladonna,  the  iris  contracts  again  exceed- 
ingly slowly,  and  the  pupil  is  long  in  returning  to  its 


former  diameter.     Besides  the  obliteration  of  the  ngt£ 
rior  chamber,  the  anterior  one   itself  is  mo 

queues  ofthe  It  i  i  lowvdj 

ize  of  ib,   cataract,  ml 
hence  the  sensation  of  light  is  very  indistinct. 

The  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  is  not  unfrequently 
the  consequence  of  a  slow  inflammatory  process  m  n,,, 
iris,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule  ;  and  hence  several  varie- 
ties of  this  case,  and  its  not  unfrequeni  com 
with  a  spurious  cataract  ;  all  which  different 
lions,  says  Brer,  should  be  correctly  undersl  tod  previ- 
ously to  an  operation,  in  order  to  form  a  just 
of  Us  event,  and  to  know  what  method  Of  operating  ought 
to  be  adopted. 

Of  these  varieties  the  first  is  the  capsvlo-lenticulur 
cataract,  conjoined  with 

ter  upon  tin  .mi.  rior  capsule  of  tin  U  ns.    These  afti  r- 
formations  upon  the  front  la>rr  of  the 
calls  them,  put  on  very  different  appearances,  and  ac- 
cordingly receive  various  appellations,    lor  instance, 
the  marble*  iticular  cataract,  when  the  chalk- 

white  new-formed  substances  upon  theantei  ioi 
the  capsule  are  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  thevarie 
gated  appearance  of  marble.    The  windou 
capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  when   the  new  -i 
substances  cross  each  other,  leaving  darker-coloured  in- 
terspaces.   The  stellated  capsulo-lenticulm 
when  the  new  matter  runs  in  cot 
the  middle  of  the  pupil.    The-. 
cataract,  when  a  single  elevated,  white,  slim 
is  formed  on  the  anterior  capsule,  while  the  re-si  of  this 
membrane  is  tolerably  clear,  and  the  lens  n 
pletely  opaque.  The  dott,  d  capt  ulo-li  ntii  vlai 
when  the  front  layer  of  the  capsule  presents  several  dis- 
tinct  unconnected   depositions  on  its  surfl 
imij-irjaract, or cataracta  capsuio-lenticult  i 1 
ata,  when  one-half  ofthe  front  layer  of  the  capsule  is  co- 
vered with  a  white  deposite.     In  all  these,  and  son* 
oi  her  examples,  says  Beer,  the  lens  is  found  to  be  con 
verted  to  its  very  nucleus  into  a  gelatinous  or  milky 
substance. 

Tin:  second  variety  of  the  capsulo-lenticulai 
pointed  out  by  Beer,  is  the  encysted,  indn ;ati 
snow-white  colour;    .sometimes  lying  so  close  to  the 
uvea  as  to  push  the  iris  forwards  towards  Ihe  cornea 
and  at  other  times  appearing  to  be  at  a  distani 
theuvea..  These  circumstances,  as  Beer  remarks,  almost 
always  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  head ;  for  when 
this  is  inclined  forwards,  the  cataract  readily  assumes  a 

globular  form,  and  projects  considerably  toward' 

tenor  chamber.     Frequently,  this  variety  of  thi 
lo-lenticular  cataract  constitutes  the  kind  ol 
which  the  epithets  tremulous  or  shaking,  an 
ming  oi- floating  are  applied.    Accordiini  in  Beer,  the 
reason  of  such  unsteadiness  in  the  cataract  is  owing 
to  the  broken  or  very  slight  connexion  of  the  capsule  of 
the  lens  with  the  neighbouring  textures.    Tbe  same 
author  has  never  son  any  case  of  this  kind,  wl 
not  been  preceded  by  a  violent,  concussion  ofthe  eye  or 
adjacent  part  of  the  head.    Both  layers  of  the  capsulo 
are  opaque,  and  sometimes  considerably  thickened,  'Ihe 
third  variety  ofthe.  capsulo-lenticular  cataract  described 

by  Beer,  is  the  pyramidal  or  conical,  which  is  

the  rarer  forms  of  the  disease,  and  always  brought  on  by 
violent  intern:'.!  inflammation  of  the  e 
tecling  the  lens,  its  capsule,  and  the  ins.    It  maybe 
known  by  a  white,  almost  shining,  conical,  more  or  less 
projecting,  new-formed  substance,  which  grows  from 
the  centre  ofthe  anterior  layer  of  Ihe  capsuli 
most  in  close  contact  with  the  pupillary   mi 
the  iris.    Hence  the  iris  is  always  quite  mi 
and  the  pupil  angular.    Sometimes  this  growth  from 
the  capsule  extends  itself  so  far  into  fhi 
ber,  as  neai ly  to  touch  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea, 
and  sometimes  actually  to  adhere  firmly  to  it :  a  cir- 
cumstance, says   Beer,  which  is  very  constant  in  the 
conical  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  though  001 
able  till  the  operation  is  perform)  d.    'J  be  poy 
cerning  light  is  feehle  and  indistinct,  and  sometime! 
entirely  abolished.    Mr.  Guthrie  (as  1  think)  very  cor- 
rectly regards  this  case  as  an  advanced  degree  of  the 
disease  presently  described  under  the  name  given  to  it 
by  Beer,  ol   lymph-cataract:    it  ought,  indeed  to  be 
naract.— (See  Guthrie's  Opera- 
urgery  ofthe  Eye,  p.  246.) 

ihe  capsulo-lenticular  cataract 
is  the  siliquose.  Though  principally  met  with  in  young 
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children,  it  ll  not  one:  of  the  most  uncommon  affections 
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the  bar-cataract,  and  bv  Schmidt  under  the  appellation  of 
the  cataract  with  a  girth  or  zone.  The  ease.  saj  s  Beer, 
is  one  of  the  least  frequent.  The  diagi."* 
lor  behind  the  diminished,  more  or  less  angular  pupil, 
the  cataract  can  be  plainly  seen,  to  which  is  attached, 
either  in  a  more  or  less  perpendicular  or  horizontal  di- 
rection, a  chalk-white,  generally  very  sinning,  and 
thickish  kind  of  bar  or  girth,  which  is  closely  adherent 
at  both  its  extremities  to  the  pupillary  margin  ol  the 
uvea,  and  sometimes  reaches,  but  often  only  on  one 
side,  more  or  less  towards  the  ciliary  processes.  1  he 
therefoffl  completely  motionless,  the  uvea  not  be- 
in"  merely  adherent  to  the  substance  forming  what  is 
termed  the  bar  or  girtil,  but  also  closely  connected  with 
the  whole  front  portion  of  the  capsule.  The  perception 
of  li"ht  is  cither  very  indistinct  or  quite  lost,  and  not 
unfrequentiy  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  natural,  Beer  says,  that  he  has  never  met  with 
this  variety  of  cataract,  except  after  violent  internal  m- 

n  ,,  ion  of  the  eye.  He  describes  the  substance  com- 
posing the  tow  or  girth  as  being  of  various  consistence, 

nmetimes  firm  and  almost  cartilaginous.  In  two 
cataracts  of  this  sort,  which  he  extracted  from  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  found  the  bar,  strictly  speak- 
ing, ossified,  and  the  capsule,  which  was  nearly  cartila- 
ginous, was  adherent  to  a  very  small,  firm  nucleus  of 
the  lens,  though  they  were  yet  capable  of  separation. 
In  a  dead  subject  Heer  also  examined  such  a  i 
in  which  the  outer  end  of  the  bar  scarcely  extended  to 
the  greater  ring  of  the  uvea,  but  the  inner  end  reached 
over  the  ciliary  processes  to  the  ciliary  ligament,  from 
Which  latter  part  it  was  inseparable.— 'Lthre  von  den 
Augenkr.  to  2,  p.  302.) 

OF    SPURIOUS   CATARACTS. 

The  most  frequent,  according  to  Beer,  is  what  he 
names  the.  lymph-cataract.  It  is,  without  exception, 
ol' an  inflammation  which  is  cliiefly  situated 
in  the  iris,  the  lens,  and  its  capsule.  Hence  it  is  fre- 
combined  with  a  genuine  cataract.  The  na- 
ture of  the  disease  may  be  known  from  the  patient's 
account,  that  the  present  blhv  i  preceded 

Oful    tedious  affection  of  his  eye   and    lead: 

and  from  an  examination  of  the  eye  itself,  in  which 

the  pupil  will  be  found  more  or  less  diminished  and 

i  he  iris  either  perfectly  motionless  or  nearly 

so;  the  eyesight,  and  even  sometimes  the  p 

more  or  less  impeded  or  lost,  and  this  not 
D  proportion  to  tie-  quantity  of  lymph  observ- 
able immediately  behind  the  pupil,  but  also  in  propor 
tion  to  other  morbid  effects  produced  in  the  organ  of 
|  inflammation.    Lastly,  the   surgeon   may  not 

hind  tin  pupil,  a  plastic  lymph,  either  in  the 

i  form  of  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  or  of  a  thick  web 

ol  a  snow-white  colour.     Sometimes  in  this  variety  of 

spurious  eataraet,  though  very  little  coagulating  Ij  mph 

appears  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the 

lens,  and  What  is  effused,  as  well  as  the  lens  itself,  is 

almost  elear  and  transparent,  yet  the  eyesight  is  con 

siderably  impaired;  and  on  mote  careful  examination 

ill,  something  of  a  dark-brown  colour  is  per 

OJOCtS,  at  several  points  behind 

the  pupillary   edge  of  the  iris,  a  good  way  towards 

of  the  pupil.    In  this  substance  one  may 

uli  a  good  magnifying-glass,  new  vei 

,   and  Ibrmed  by   the 

previous   intlammation,  by  means  of  which  vessels 

tbis  mass  and  the  delicate  layer  of  lymph  are  con 

i  ili  the  capsule  of  the  lens.    According  to 

itiments,  it  is  only  the  real  lymph  c 

which  rightly  deserves  the      I  ..which 

ies  wrongly  applied  to  the  capsular  cataract; 

ts  of  an 

r'liiiiiiation,  of 

a  web  of  plastic  lymph,  which  may  be  very  thin,  and 

,>arent,  while  the  lens  and  its  capsule  art 

nearly  quite  clear,  though  the  patient  may  be  almost 

or  completely  bin  of  the  inflamma 

tion  have  extended  to  the  choroides  and  re;  ma. 

j  undent  cataract  is  much  less  fre- 
quent than  the  lymph-cataract.  In  neglected  cases 
of  hvpopium  (see  this  icon/),  where  the  pupil  is  already 
the  greater  part  Of  the  effused 
matter  is  sometimes  absorbed,  and  the  pupil  can  be 
seen  again,  but,  immediately  behind  it.  a  quantity  of 
coagulating  lymph  can  be  discerned,  as  in  the  lymph 
cataract,  sometimes  even  projecting  partly  into  (he  an 
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tenor  chamber,  but  blended  with  particles  of  purulent 
inatter,  so  as  to  give  it  a  light-yellowish  tin^re  and  a 
clustered  appearance.  The  pupil  La  always  diminished, 
adherent  to  the  morbid  substance,  and  angular:  the 

motionless  ins  projects  towards  the  cornea  ;  and  not 
only  the  eyesight,  but  even  the  perception  of  light,  is 
completely  lost,  or  the  latter  at  least  much  dimi- 
nished. 

A  tare  variety  of  spurious  cataract,  described  by 
Beer,  is  the  blond-cataract.  Either  from  some  con- 
siderable injury  of  the  eye,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is 
extravasated  in  the  chambers,  and  slowly  ai 
during  the  ophthalniy  caused  by  the  violence,  a  pan  ol 
it,  however,  remaining  in  the  posterior  chamber,  in 
the  form  of  small  clots  encysted  in  the  lymph,  which 
was  effused  during  the  inflammation;  or  else  in  the 
course  of  a  more  tedious  and  neglected  case  of  hypo- 
pium,  blood  is  effused  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  and 
not  mixing  with  the  pus,  still  continues  in  the  same 
form  behind  the  pupil,  after  the  matter  has  been  ab- 
sorbed. In  the  tirst  example,  this  cataract  looks  like 
a  reddish  web,  interwoven  with  silvery  streaks  or 
threads;  the  pupil,  though  angular,  is  seldom  con- 
tracted; the  iris  nearly  or  quite  motionless;  and  not 
only  is  the  lighl  clearly  distinguished,  but  a  partial  de- 
gree of  vision  sometimes  retained.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  second  instance,  the  opacity  behind  the  pupil  is 
very  dense,  white,  studded  with  reddish  or  brownish 
points  »r  specks,  having  a  clustered  appearance,  and 
frequently  projecting  through  the  pupil  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber;  while  the  pupii  itself  is  very  small  and  an- 
gular, the  iris  quite  incapable  of  motion,  and  generally 
either  no  perception  of  light  remains,  or  only  a  very 
confined  indeterminate  sensation  of  it.  lieer  says, 
that  this  cataract  may  easily  be  mistaken  lor  lymph, 
and  that  its  difference  can  only  be  made  out  with  a 
good  magnifying  glass. 

The  dendritic  cataract  of  Schmidt,  the  arborescent 
cataract  of  Richter,  or  the  choroid  cataract,  as  Beer  ob- 
serves, is  not  one  of  the  least  frequent  of  the  spurious 
cataracts,  and  is  invariably  the  consequence  of  a  vio- 
lent concussion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with  or  with- 
out a  wound,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  tapetum  of  the 
uvea  is  loosened,  and  becomes  placed  upon  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  capsule,  more  or  less  resembling  in  its 
appearance  the  arborescent  lorm  of  the  stone  termed  a 
dendritis.  Immediately  alter  such  a  concussion  of  the 
.eyeball,  the  patient  complains  of  a  serious  diminution 
and  confusion  of  vision.  Whoever  examines  the  eye 
only  superficially,  will  certainly  not  discern  the 
of  the  tapetum  lying  upon  the  yet  perfectly  transparent 
capsule  of  tile  lens,  for  the  most  careful  inspection  will 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  the  aid 
of  i.  magnifying-glass  will  be  requisite.  But  as  the 
lens  and  its  capsule  are  mostly  at  the  same  time  loos- 
ened from  their  connexions,  they  likewise  generally 
become  deprived  of  I  heir  transparency,  and  as  soon  as 
this  has  happened,  the  displaced  portion  of  the  tape- 
tum can  be  readily  seen.  When  inflammation  ensues, 
the  flakes  of  the  tapetum  become  closely  adherent  to 
the  front  layer  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  even  the 
pupillary  edge  of  the  uvea  acquires  the  same  xmd  of 
connexion,  so  that  the  perception  of  light  is  diminished. 
But,  says  Beer,  when  inflammation  follows,  the  pupil- 
lary margin  of  the  uvea  remains  free,  the  iris  is  per- 
fectly moveable,  the  light  clearly  distinguishable, 
though  the  lens  and  its  capsule  be  entirely  opaque,  and 
sometimes  the  flakes  of  tht  tapetum  resembling  the 
arborescent  streaks  of  the  dendritis  alter  in  shape,  size, 
and  position,  but  never  completely  disappear,  though 
they  may  not  closely  adhere  to  the  capsule. — {Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b  2,  p.  303.  309.) 

A  particular  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  as 
more  truly  deserving  the  name  of  choroid  cataract;  it 
arises,  without  any  blow  or  concussion  of  the  eye,  in 
consequence  of  a  low  or  anomalous  inflammation  of 
the  iris.  The  pupil  closes  nearly  to  a  point,  which 
remains  sufficiently  free  from  opacity  for  sight  to 
place  with  the  aid  of  spectacles.  "  On  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  the  iris,  by  the  natural  clforts  of 
the  part,  or  under  the  influence  of  belladonna,  is  drawn 
towards  ils  outer  circle  or  circumference,  and  the 
pupil  is  apparently  enlarged ;  but  the  uvea,  in  retract- 
ing, does  not  keep  pace  with  its  anterior  part,  or  leaves 
attached  to  the  capsule  ol  'tin  iderable  a 

portion  of  its  pigment  as  to  prevent  the  pass. 
rays  of  light  through  it,  while  the  pupil,  at  a  distance, 


seems  to  be  of  Its  natural  size  and  blackness."  a  ml- 
nute  inspection,  however,  Bhows  that  the  pupil  h 
nearly  eloaed.    Mr.  Guthrie  adds,  thai 

closed  pupil,  h>  division  (the  ■ 

advisable  as  long   as    the  pati 

for  the  common  purposes  of  life. — (8( 

!  ill.) 

taracts,  which 
Importance  to  an  operator,  is  thai  which  I 

upon   their  consistence;    for,    as    !!■ 

makes  not  only  a  grcai  difference  in  the  prognosis,  but 
also  in  the  choice  of  a  method  of  operating. 

w  hen  the  opaque  lens  is  edl  b  i  ited  than 

m  the  natural  Btate,  or  retains  a  tolerable 
firmness,  the  ease  is  termed  a  firm  or  hard 
When  tin' substance  oftl  to  be  converted 

into   a  whitish  or  other  kind  of  fluid 
capsule,  the  case  is  denominated  a  mitt  y  or . 
root.    When  ih  is  of  a  middlinj 

tence,  neither  hud  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  c 
as  a  thick  jelly  or  curds,  the  case  is  named 
caseous    cataract.     When   the  anterior   or    posterior 
layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  becomes  opaque,  after 
the  lens  itself  iias  been  removed  from  this  littl 
branous  sac  by  a  previous  operation,  the  afli 
named  a  secondary  cat  < 

The  harder  the  cataract  is,  the  thinner  and  smaller 
it  becomes.     In  this  case,  the 
an  ash-coloured,  a  yellow,  or  a  brownish  appi 
according  to  Beer,  its  colour  is  very  dark.     ( 
space  between  the  cataract  and  pupil  is  con 
The  patient  distinctly  discerns  light  from  darkness, 
and,  when  the  pupil  is  dilated,  can  even  plal 
ceive  large  bright  objects.     In  the  dilated  state  of  the 
pupil,  a  black  circle  surrounding  the.  lens  is  very  ]>er- 
ceptihle.    The  motions  of  the  iris  are  free  and  prompt ; 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract  appears  Bat, 
without  any  degree  of  convexity  — {Richter' s  A 
der  Wundarzn.  p.  177,  b.  3.    Beer,  vol.  tit.  p.  309.) 

Beer  says,  that  it  is  only  the  cular  cata- 

ract winch  can  be  hard,  and  it  i  I  with  in 

thin,  elderlj  persons;  but,  with  respect  to  tin 

that  all  cataracts  in  old  persons  are  Arm,  he  says,  Una 
is  frequently  contl  perience.     In  cataracts 

i   from    thin,  aged  individuals,  the   lens  is 
sometimes  found  dwindled,  as  hard  as  wood,  nearlj  of 
a  chestnut-brown  colour,  and  with  ils  two  sui 
flat  as  if  they  had  been  compressed.    Thii 
sonctimes  been  denominated  the  dark-gray  cataract, 
and  is  very  d  fficult  to  make  out  previously  I 
ration,   being   liable   to   be  mistaken   for  an 
amaurosis.    Hence,  in  order  to  judge  of  it  effectually, 
the  pupil  should  always  be  dilated  with  hyosciamui 
or  belladonna. 

To  the  firmish,  consistent  kind,  Beer  refers  several 
capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  namely,  I 
conical,  oi  cataracts,  that  to  whi 

plies  the  epithet  the  gypsum,  cataract  in 

particular,  and  the  bar  cataract,  which  at  least  is  always 
partly  firm,  as  well   as   all  the  varieties  of  spurioui 
.  6.  2,  p.  309.) 

The  fluid  or  milky  cataract  has  usually  a  whit*  ap- 
pearance; and  irregular  spots  and  streaks,  different 
in  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  cataract,  are  often  ob- 
servable on  it.  These  are  aut  to  change  thi 
and  situation,  when  frequent  and  sudden  motions  of 
the  eyes  occur,  or  when  the  eyes  are  ru! 
pressed;  sometimes  also  these  spots  and  streaks  va- 
nish and  then  reappear.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
pupil  seems  more  opaque  than  l  he  upper,  probably 
because  the  unt  ranspa  rent  and  heavy  parts  of  the  milky 
fluid  sink  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  capsule 
The  crystalline  lens,  as  ;t  loses  its  linen. 
mordy  acquires  an  au|  merited  ize.  Hence,  the  fluid 
cataract  is  thick,  and  the  opacity  close  behind  tin;  pupil. 
Sometimes,  one  can  perceive  no  space  between  the 
the  pupil.  In  advanci 
-ery  much  dilated,  and  the  iris 
OWlyand  inertly.  This  happens  because  the 
cataract  touches  the  iris  and  impedes  its  action.  The 
fluid  cataract  is  sometimes  of  such  a  thickness,  that  it 
protrudes  into  the  pupil,  and  presses  the,  ins  so  much 
forwards  as  to  make  it  assume  a  convex  appearance. 
Patients  who  have  milky  cataracts,  genera 
guish  light  from  darkness  very  indistinctly, and  some 
|  at  all;  partly,  because  the  cataract,  when  ii 
is  thick,  lies  so  close  to  the  ins.  that  few  or  no  rays 
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df  lulit  "ii  mur  between  them  into  the  eye;  portly, 

more  or 
form,  iiihI  therefore  baa  no  thin  edge 
•.—  (Rich- 
;.  p.  174,  175.}— 
re  rarely 
i 
,i  bun,  thai  thi 
.   i, 

I  \iewed  laterally. 

\l.   I    I   .'./:.  v. 

i  n,,i,!  eatanct  la  moatly  con- 

j ni  with  ■ i  umpb  te  opacitj  ofthe  capsule:  its  diag- 

il  commonly  very  difficult,  ami  some- 

incrt    be   known  with  certainty, 

operation  is  undertaken.    When  the  capenle 

,  be  states,  that  the  fol- 

be  noticed.    Th 

:  forwards,  th  :'  iris  lo- 

i,  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 

be  lies  upon  Ins  back, 

distinguishing  the  light  is  uhi 
When  the  head  is  kept  quiet  lor  a  loi 

i  and  a  thinner  part  ran  be  plainly  remarked 

ttanu  i ,  during  which  state,  that  is,  while  the 

d,  the  patient  can  some- 

i 1  through 

mist ;  but  when  the  head  or  eye  is  quickly 

infused  together 

mil    the  catan  h  nts  a  uniform 

p.  312.1     It  cannot  be 

r.  that  what  is  called  the  congenital  cataract, 

ami  which  presents  Itsell  in  infants  .-non  after  birth, 

i  to  immoderate 

uly  fluid;  but,  in  such  cases, 

;  always 

tor,  in  fact,  tie  -  i  of  that 

u, tnir  of  dry  siU- 

ithnr  hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  co 

fined  to  the  two 

Or   may  exist   in   its  \. 

not  difficult ;  tor  it  always  has  a  light-gray,  grayish- 

ilour.    \\  ben  it  is  tin  b 
it  •  1 1 1 1 1 '  ^'esight,  and  sometimes  consider- 

i  prion  of  light. 

SOfteUS  in  tins  main 

r.  (Mil  acquiring  a  much 
Quid,    it  is  not  tin! 
I 
of  a  health)  crystalline  lens.    The  motions  of  the  iris 
■ 

9       Endi  i  d,   Beer  says   that  it 

or  rather 
tain  that  no  adhi 

n  the  uvea  and  the  cataract,  for  in  such  cases 

iS     'if.    nil'  li 

s,  the  larger  it  is  ; 

black  rim;  at  the  I 
not  at  all  owing  to  tlie  shadow  of  the  ins.  but 

1  irder  of  the  ins  at  the  n 

is  tn  Beer,  the  colour  of  such 
•rm.  Inn  more  or  less  speckled; 
..  r,  eniier  have  no  determinal 
or   the]    seem    like   mother-ol  mis,  into 

which  the  cataract  crumbles  when  exti 

111.)    According  to  \!r.  Travers,  th 

uniformly 
teas,  and  some- 
times a  greenish  or  i 

ther  states,  that  what  he 

doughy  <  moat  frequently  met  with;  the 

fluid  or  nullcy  .  |  Jw  b(.in„  ,.om. 

1,1    '  cataracts   it  is 

now  universal!)    admitted,  that  their  size  is  a  better 
of  it  than  their  colour;  and 

irw.irds  into  the 
Pui»l  •".,  i  is  the  certainty 


of  its  being  soft."— (See  Gut h  Tie's  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  209.) 

As  Beer  observes,  a  cataract  which  is  recent  and  has 
originated  suddenly,  especially  in  young  subjects,  re- 
quires much  more  circumspect  ion,  ere  an  operation  is 
determined  upon,  than  a  cataract  which  has  already 
rusted  a  Ion?  while,  and  the  formation  of  which  has 
been  only  gradual,  particularly  in  an  old  subject ;  for 
tiie  fust  case  is  more  frequently  owing  to  a  concealed 
slow  kind  of  inflammation  than  is  generally  supposed 
— (Vol.  at.  p.  314.) 

Formerly,  cataracts  were  denominated  ripe  or  unripe ; 
terms  which,  previously  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  who 
fully  exposed  their  impropriety,  often  led  to  the  error 
of  supposing  that  everv  cataract  must  acquire  an  in- 
crease of  consistence  with  time,  a  hardness  indicated 
by  a  pearly  colour,  and  be  thereby  rendered  more  lit  to 
be  depressed  or  extracted.  "  This  opinion  (as  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  observed),  founded  on  the  hardness  or  soil- 
ness of  the  cataract,  as  dependent  upon  its  duration,  is 
contradicted  by  experience ;  for  cataracts  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  duration,  and  of  a  pearly  colour,  have 
been  extracted  perfectly  soft,  while  others,  of  one 
year's  standing  and  of  a  milky  colour,  have  been  found 
hard.  Neither  is  the  relative  state  of  blindness  under 
these  particular  circumstances  a  more  just  criterion  ; 
patients  having  been  found  almost  entirely  blind  with 
a  soft  cataract,  while  through  a  hard  one  they  could 
still  distinguish  objects  and  colours.— (Operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  Eye,  p.  190.)  A  cataract  was  also  called 
ripe  as  soon  as  it  was  in  a  state  which  would  admit 
of  no  increase,  whether  the  eyesight  was  completely 
lost  or  only  diminished,  and  whether  the  pupil  was 
entirely  occupied  by  it  or  not.  Thus,  says  Beer,  the 
cataract,  in  its  most  advanced  stage,  never 
totally  fills  the  pupil,  and  the  patient  can  sometimes 
tern  colours;  nor  does  the  floating  capsulo- 
Itnticular  cataract  fill  the  pupil  in  a  greater  degree  ; 
both  these  cases  are  completely  ripe  for  an 
On  the  other  hand,  to  the  unripe  cataracts 
belong  the  central  cataract  oj  I  ml  lens, 

|  s  ular  cataract  and  the  slight  degree  of 
lymph  cataract.  Most  of  these  cataracts,  after  perhaps 
lor  years  in  this  state,  not  unfrequently  all 
of  a  sudden  b  come  complete  upon  an  accidental  and 
alight  attack  of  ophfhalmy;  but  sometimes  they  remain 
unchanged  durin  i ,  b.  2,  p.  310  ) 

Another  very  useful  and  practical  divisicn  c*  nita- 
nto  those  which  are  called  simple  local,  and 
into  others  which  receive  the  name  of  complicated.    A 
simple  local  cataract  is  so  denominated  by  Beer  when 
it  is  in  every  other  respect  perfectly  healthy, 
use  prevails  m  any  other  part,  however  dis- 
tant from  the  eye.    A  cataract  may  be  complicated  in 
;  for  it  may  be  attended  either  with  other 
ous  disease  in  the  eye  itself  or  its  appen- 
dages, when  the  case  is  termed  a  local  complicated  ca- 
taract; or  there  is  some  other  disease  prevailing  in  the 
system,  cither  unconnected  or  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cataract,  which  then  has   the  epithets 
plied  to  it;  or,  lastly,  both  de- 
scriptions of  complication  exist  together,  the  complete 
ited  cataract.    According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  idio- 
pathic or  constitutional  cataract  generally  affects  both 
eyes ;  and  the  local  or  accidental  form  of  the  disease  is 
more  frequently  confined  to  the  organ  that  has  been 
injured  either  by  external  violence  or  active  inflamma- 
tion.—(Op.  cit.  p.  190.)    However,  from  my  being  ac- 
quainted with  several  cases  in  which  a  cataract  arose 
in  one  eve,  without  any  previous  injury  or  inflamma- 
tion, and  continued  many  years  single,  in  one  case 
twenty  years,  1  conclude  that  the  exceptions  to  a  part 
ofthe  foregoing  statement  are  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

Among  the  locally  complicated  cases  is  th 
rent  cataract.  The  preternatural  cohesion  may  be  one 
of  the  anterior  layer  ofthe  capsule  with  the  uvea,  pro- 
effused  lymph;  it  may  consist  in  a  very  firm 
connexion  ol  the  posterior  layer  ofthe  capsule  with 
the  membrana  hyaloidea:  or  it  maybe  an  unusually 
close  cohesion  of  the  whole  of  the  capsule  with  the 
lens ;  or,  says  Beer,  all  the  three  species  of  adhesion 
may  exist  together.— (P. 318.) 

The  adhesion  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  to  the  uvea 
(synechia  posterior)  is  generally  obvious  enough:  for, 
as  Beer  lias  observed,  th3  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
is  not  completely  circular,  and  is  more  angular  the 
stronger  the  light  is.    Thft  cataract  lies  close  to  tho 
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uvea,  and  is  very  white.    The  motions  of  the  b 
more  or  less  obstructed,  and  when  the  adhesion  is  ex- 
tensive, are  quite  prevented.    The  perception  of  light 
is  indistinct,  often  very  faint,  and  sometimes  ei 
lost,  for  the  preternatural  adhesion1  in  always  the  con- 
uence  of  previous  interna]  ophthalmy,  which,  be- 
sides occasioning  0]  apsule, 
readily  produces  other  serious  effects  upon  the  retina, 
the  choroid  coat,  and  viircous  humour,  quite  adi 
to  account  for  the  loss  of  sight,  and  the  incapacity  of 
distinguishing  the  rays  of  light,    When  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  capsule  is  adherent  only  at  a  singli 
to  the  uvea,  the  extent  of  the  adhesion  mi 
asceri  .                                                   i  I'd  with  hyo- 
sciamus  or  belladonna ;  and  the  information  thus  ob- 
tained will  have  great  weight  in  the  selection  of  a  me- 
thod of  operating.— (Beer,  loco  tit.) 

Some  other  local  complications  of  cataract  are  so  ob- 
vious that  they  cannot  tail  to  be  understood  ;  as,  for  in- 
i  oi'nbination  with  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to 
the  cornea  (synechia  anterior);  with  closure  of  the 
pupil,  unattended  by  any  adhesion  of  the  uvea  to  the 
anterior  capsule  of  tb  Ma  posterior) ;  asm 

watchmakers,  and  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  sub- 
jects, the  complications  with  atrophy,  hydrophthal- 
mia,  cirsophthalmia,  specks  and  scars  upon  the  cornea, 
am,  and  various  forms  of  ophthalmy. 
ding  to  Beer,  the  combination  of  cataract  with 
glaucoma  is  also  readily  made  out  by  any  body  who 
lias  once  seen  the  case ;  for  the  cataract  always  pre- 
sents a  greenish,  and  sometimes  quite  a  sea-green  co- 
lour; it  is  of  prodigious  size,  so  as  to  project  through 
the  pupil  towards  the  cornea;  the  colour  of  the  ins 
is  more  or  less  changed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
after  iritis;  the  iris  is  perfectly  motionless ;  the  pnpil 
very  much  expanded  and  drawn  into  angles,  for  the 
most  part  towards  the  canthi;  the  lesser  circle  of  the 
iris  is  nowhere  visible,  because  it  lies  concealed  under 
the  tar-projecting  son  cataract  ;  the  light  cannot  be 
perceived,  though  the  blinded  patient  is  frequently  con- 
scious of  false  luminous  appearances  within  the  eye 
(photopsict) ;  and,  lastly,  the  ease  is  invariably  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  of  a  varicose  state  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye.  Tile  origin  of  this  sort  of 
cataract  is  constantly  attended  with  severe  obstinate 
headache. 

There  are.  says  Beer,  two  other  local  complications 
which  are  much  more  difficult  to  learn  before  an  ope- 
ration. The  first  is  a  cataract  combined  with  a  disso- 
lution of  the  vitreous  humour  (synchysis),  the  diagno- 
sis of  which,  indeed,  when  the  affection  prevails  in  a 
considerable  degree,  is  tolerably  easy,  as  the  cataract 
trembles,  and  the  iris  always  swings  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eyeball ;  the 
globe  itself  is  somewhat  affected  with  atrophy;  the  eye 
is  quite  spoiled,  and  feels  flaccid  and  unresisting;  the 
sclerotica  immediately  around  the  cornea  is  bluish,  as 
in  infants ;  and  the  perception  of  light  is  uncertain. 
other  hand,  when  the  synchysis  is  not  far  ad- 
vanced, the  only  symptoms  are  a  suspicious  softness 
of  the  eyeball,  and  a  swinging  of  the  iris  when  the 
eye  is  suddenly  or  violently  moved. 

The  other  complication  of  cataract,  sometimes  very 
difficult  to  detect  previously  to  an  operation,  is  amauro- 
sis. When,  indeed,  the  pupil  is  extraordinarily  large, 
the  iris  nearly  or  quite  motionless,  and  the  patient 
cannot  distinguish  day  from  night,  and  of  co 
the  least  glimmer  of  light,  no  great  powers 'of  divina- 
tion are  required  to  predict  with  certainty  that  no  ope- 
ration will  restore  the  eyesight,  which  is  abolished,  not 
by  the  cataract,  but  by  the  existing  amaurosis.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  nearly  as 
free  as  in  the  natural  state,  the  pupil  as  small  as  it 
usually  is  in  a  given  degree  of  light,  the  patient  capable 
ng  accurately  of  the  strength  ol  the  Light,  and 
yet  the  cataract  conjoined  with  amaurosis,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  light, 
ion,  it  is  then  only  by  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  disease,  that  certain  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  origin  of  the  cataract,  and 
indicating  in  some  measure  the  prevalence  of  amauro- 
sis, can  be  traced :  sometimes  in  consequence  of  one 
eye  being  affected  with  amaurosis,  and  not  with  cata- 
ract, a  reasonable  suspicion  may  be  deduced,  that  the 
eye  with  cataract  is  also  amaurotic  ;  yet,  says  Beer, 
in  such  a  case  nothing  certain  can  be  known  before  an 
operation  is  done.  w 


lie  considers  the  general  complications  of  cataract 

i    es   of  the    constitution 

itself,  or  as  the  affections  of  other  01 

the  most  common  an 
psoia,  old  ulcers  of  the  leg,  and  an  tiiih.  alth)  constitu- 
tion. 

is,  PROGNOSIS,  &C. 

Persons  much  exposed  to  strong  tires,  asblacksmlthi. 
locksmith  and  persons  above  i1 

forty,  have  been  reckoned  more  liable  to  catai 
other  subjects. — (Wenzel.)    in  young  person 

ease  is  by  no  means  rmfrequenl  ten  are  often 

affected, "and  some  are  born  with  it.     Beer 
the  general  correctness  of  the  opinion  tii.it  i 
conducive  to  cataracts,  since  the  disease  la 
quently  observed  in  old  persons.     Vet,  gays  be,  thai 
age,  nay,  a  very  great  ag 

cause  of  cataract,  is   clear  from   the  circumsi 
many  very  old  and  even  decrepit  individuals  bi  ing  able, 
with  the  aid  of  spectacles,  to  read  the  smallest  print : 
and  it  wouid  seem  that  other  causes,  besidi 
are  essential  to  the  production  of  calm 
stance  immoderate  exertion  of  the  eye  dm  I] 
particularly  in  such  employments  as  expose  tl 
to  a  strong  reflected  light. — (Lehre  vim  dui    I 
b.  2,  p.  320.) 
Among  the  circumstances  which  promote  the  forma- 

ataracts,  Beer  enumerates  rooms  illu 
only  by  reflected  light;  and  all  kinds  of  work  in  which 

i  are  employed  upon  shilling,  small,  in 

pic  Objects,  especially  when,  during  such  labour,  B  d» 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes  is  ki  pi  ap 
by  the  compressed  state  of  the  abdomen,  the 
often  seeming  to  come  on  more  or  less  quick]}  will 

ttion  of  the  capsule  and  lens.    And 
ing  to  the  manifold  experience  of  the  same  author,  one 
of  the  most  important  though  least  not 
moting  the  formation  of  cataract,  is  allowing  verj 
strong  light  suddenly  to  enter  the  eyes  of  a  n 
or  very  young,  delicate  infant,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  cataracts  form  more  or  less  quid,1',  with 
inflammation  of  the  capsule  and  lens,  or  n  i 

mplete,  as  is  the  case  in  the  central 
lenticular  cataract.    The  habitual  examinatioi 
nute  objects  in  a  depending  position  of  the  I 
wluch  an  undue  proportion  of  blood  is  Hire, 
the  organ,  is  said  frequently  to  bring  on  cata 

<  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  279.)  In  thi 
rity  of  instances,  true  cataracts  arise  spontan 
without  any  assignable  cause.    Sometimes, however. 

v  of  the  lens  is  the  consequ 
violence;    a  case  which  more  frequently  th 

-  well  without  an  operation. 
Frequently   (says  a   modern  writer)    the   cataract 
"  proceeds  from  an  hereditary  disposition  which  has 
existi-d  for  several  successive  generations;  while  in 

es  it  attacks  several  members  oftl 
family  without  any  disposition  of  this  kind  being  re- 

le  in  their  progenitors.    Amoiu:  others,  Janin 
mentions  a  whole  family  of  six  persons  who  :. 
under  this  disease."— (Obs.  surP(EU,p.  149.)    Ricbter 

the  cataract  from  a  pali.  hi  whose  I. 
grandfather  had  been  affected  with  the  same  malady, 
and  in  whose  son,  at  that  period,  it  had.  bi 
itself.     He  adds,  that  lie  had  seen  three  children,  all 
born  of  the  same  parents,  who  acquii 
the  age  of  three  years.-^Orj  the  different  Kin 
taract,  p.  3.)    "During  my  apprentii 
late   Mr.  Hill,  of  Barnstable,  I  was  present  when  lie 
operated  on  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  of  whom 

is,  and  who  slated  that  thri 
of  their  family  were  affected  with  symptoms  not  unlike 
those  which  they  had  experienced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  complaint.    I  myself  recently  op 

men  advanced  in  years,  who  informed  me 
that  they  had  a  brother  on  Ins  return  from  In 
was  similarly  affected.'' 
valtoTis  on  Artificial  Pup> 

P\  Wt}'Lond"'>h    1812.)     Bee,  :   i, nlies  in 

which  the  children  all  became  afflicted  with  cataracts 
.  says  he.  where  an  operation, 

"ie  by  the  most  skilful  practitioner,  hardly 

ever  succeeds.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  331.) 

Of  the   head  and  eves  to  the  ra\s  of 

the  sun,  together  with  a  bent  position  of  the  body,  U 

in  some  kinds  of  field  labour,  is  reckoned  by  Beer  a 
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canse  promoting  the  formation  of  cataracts  on  the  ap- 

Durnesx  itroug  fires,  as 

I,  &c.    In  Eng- 

laod  little  credit  is  given  to  tbi 

t  rum  repeated  ob- 
etO  Hi''  vapour  ol  con- 
alcobol,  «iii  sometimes 
bring  on  a  cataract  ;    a  statement  which  will  be  re- 
i  i ins  country  with  some  hesitation,  where  the 
v,i|K.ur  of  ether  has  been  oeeaMonallj  recommended 
tor  the  diapi  raion  of  opacities  of  the  lens  and  its  cap- 
be  condu- 
i.i  in  be  frequent 
among  the  workmen  In  lime-pita  and  kilns.    In  such 
conceive  that  the  cataract  has  mostly  been  the 

uiiai atton, 

WOOD  Is  of  the  eye,  where  the  weapon  has  pierced 

ad  eapecially  violent  con- 

of  the   forepart  of  the   globe  of   the  eye, 

though  ii"  wound  may  exist,  are  in  enteral  followed  by 

nee.     This  is  the 

er,  even  when  no  Inflammation  arises 
irotn  the  Injury,  the  i  oc  surring  in  a  few 

boura,  and  Insoconetdi  ee  aa  not  to  admit 

taken. 

ii  i  thus  rapidly  produced  must 
depend,  In  Beer**  opinion,  upon  the  complete  separa- 
tum of  the  lena  from  Ita  connexions  with  the  capsule, 
and  n"i  nnfreqrjentlj  In  part  upon  the  detachment  of 
the  capsule  itself  from  i  ring  textures;  for 

in  such  cases  this  membrane  also  gradually  becomes 

According  n>  Beer,  cataracts  frequently  arise  from  a 
alow,  inaidlom  Inflan Hon  of  the  lens  and  ii 

wan  reaped  to  the  prognosis,  it  must  beevideni 
from  what  iiast n  premised,  thai  there  are  many  ca- 
ll which  the  cure  is  highly  problematical,  and 
others  In  which  the  Impossibility  of  restoring  vision, 
even  in  the  slightl  Si  degree,  may  lie  predicted  with  ab- 

Witii  the  little  positive  Information  which 

ig  the  can        •   icta,  scarcely 

i  an  .  vet  be  entertained  of  ci 

paule,  by  means  of  medl 

i  c  i  ion  for  an  operation. 

a  success,  as  Beer  remai  I  s,  can  exlsl 

onl)  when  the cauae  of  the  cataracl  is  ascertained,  ail 

nuts   of  complete   removal,    ami   ilie  disease  is   in  an 

\iui  he  lias  learned  from  man! 
.  thai  tin-  attempt  to  cure  an  Incipient 
will  never  succeed,  except  when  some  deter- 
minate i  in  of  a  cu- 
lture baa  h  el  a  chief  share  in  the  production  of 
the  disease  of  the  eye ;  aa,  for  instance,  scrofula  in  a 

i  .■  n  cureol  erup- 
tions, or  oi.i  olci  rs  hi  ii.  ii  i  slow  insidious 
Inflammation  of  the  ins  ami  capsule  of  the  lens.    In 

■on camples  of  this  kind,  Beer  could  only  check  the 

farther  progress  of  the  cataract,  and  even  when  the 
w  as  improved,  it  was  never  rem 
ear.    And  when  the  cataracl  was  so  tar  ad- 
vanced iped,  with  the  exception  of  the 
genera]  melioration  ol  the  health,  and  an  improved 
i  was  put  in  a  better  condition 

tor  the  operation,  not  the  siieiur-st  benefit  was  de- 

ln  this  rminirv  no  lanli  is  put  in  these  notions  re- 
specting  the  constitutional  Influence  of  rheumatism, 
font,  *  -  Ac  in  the  production  of  cata- 

iai  disorders  directly  ex- 
.  :inil  opacity  ol 
or  its  capsule  is  brought  on  as  a  consequence  of  such 
inflammation.     Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie  mainta 
scrofulous  Inflammation  is  rarelj  propagated  to  the  in- 

■  an, I  tint  strumous  subjects  are  not 

■  cataract  than  other  individuals:  an 
opinion  in  which  1  perfectly  coincide,  lie  also  re- 
marks, in  it  tb  n  mi'  syphilitic  patients 

particularly  liable  to  cataracts,  and  i 
wnen  ,!  ie|\  an. I  frequently.    In 

vh"n-  hl  i  of  this  and' other 

r0lls""  note  Hie  formation  of  an 

ipsule,  unless  mtlamma- 
tion  ol 

at  which]  think 
mani  to  every  fad  revealed  to  us  by  daily  ex- 
perience. ' 


The  principal  external  remedies  that  have  been  tried 
for  the  cure  of  the  cataract  are,  bleedniL',  cupping, 
scarifications,  setons,  issues,  blisters,  and  fumigations, 
and  the  chief  interna!  remedies  are  aperients,  emetics, 
cathartics,  sudorifies,  cephalics,  and  sternutatories 
Formerly,  preparations  of  eyebright,  millepedes,  wild 
poppy,  henbane,  and  hemlock  were  credulously  ex- 
tolled as  specifics  for  the  disorder. 

Scultetus  asserts  that  he  checked  the  progress  of  a 
cataract  by  applying  to  the  eye  the  gall  of  a  pike, 
mixed  with  sugar ;  and  Spigelius  boasted  of  having 
successfully  used  for  this  purpose  the  oil  of  the  eelpout 
(mustela  Jiuv  tat  ilis ,. 

Cataracts  are  said  to  have  been  cured  in  venereal 
patients  while  under  a  course  of  mercury.  Probably, 
however,  many  such  cases  might  have  been  mere  opa- 
cities of  the  cornea,  or,  at  most,  only  transient  opacities 
of  the  capsule,  or  depositions  of  lymph  in  the  posterior 
chamber,  the  consequence  of  existing  or  previous  in- 
flammation. Wenzel  placed  no  reliance  whatever  on 
the  power  of  any  remedies  to  dissipate  a  cataract,  and 
as  he  had  remarked  their  inefficaey  in  numerous  in- 
stances, he  felt  authorized  in  declaring  that,  internal 
remedies,  either  of  the  mercurial  or  any  other  kind, 
are  inadequate  to  the  cure  of  this  disorder  ;  and  equally 
so,  whether  the  opacity  be  in  the  crystalline  or  in  the 
capsule,  whether  incipient  or  advanced. 

Although  the  late  Mr.  Ware  coincided  with  Wenzel 
and  Beer  in  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  all  known 
medicines  to  dissipate  an  opacity,  either  in  the  lens  or 
its  capsule,  or  even  to  prevent  the  progress  of  such 
opacity  when  once  begun,  yet,  according  to  his  obser- 
vations, many  cases  prove  that  the  powers  of  nature 
are  often  sufficient  to  accomplish  these  purposes.  The 
opacities,  in  particular,  which  are  produced  by  external 
Mr.  Ware  had  repeatedly  seen  dissipated  in 
a  short  space  of  lime,  when  no  other  parts  of  the  eye 
had  been  hurt.  In  such  cases  the  crystalline  lens  is 
generally  absorbed,  as  is  proved  by  the  benefit  which 
is  afterward  derived  from  very  convex  glasses.  In 
some  of  these  eases,  though  the  crystalline  had  been 
dissolved,  the  greater  part  of  the  capsule  remained 
opaque,  and  the  lieht  was  transmitted  to  the  retina 
only  through  a  small  aperture  which  had  become  trans- 
parent in  its  centre.  Instances  are  also  recorded,  is 
which  cataracts,  formed  without  any  violence,  hava 
been  suddenly  dissipated  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
ileuial  blow  on  the  eye.  The  remedies  which  Mr. 
\\  are  found  more  effectual  than  others,  were  the  ap- 
plication to  the  eye  itself  of  one  or  two  drops  of  ether 
once  or  mice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  occasionally 
rubbing  the  eye  over  the  lid  with  the  point  of  the  fin- 
ger, first  moistened  with  a  weak  volatile  or  mercurial 
liniment.  While  Mr.  Outline  admits  that  opacities 
perceptible  behind  the  iris  have  been  cured  under  a 
course  of  medicine,  he  considers  such  events  very 
rare,  ami  to  have  been  accomplished  only  when  the 
opacity  arose  from  slight  depositions  in  the  capsule, 
the  result  of  simple  inflammation  rather  than  from  any 
affection  of  the  crystalline  itself.  A  haziness  of  the 
capsule,  caused  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  of 
the  iris  to  it,  he  says,  may  almost  always  be  relieved 
under  the  treatment  proper  lor  the  cure  of  iritis ;  but 
he  does  not  believe  that  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  dis- 
tinctly discerned  to  be  such,  has  ever  been  removed  by 
medicine.  He  expresses  his  decided  opinion,  that  if 
any  lenticular  cataracts  have  really  been  cured,  they 
were  caused  by  external  violence,  and  disappeared  in 
consequence  of  their  dissolution  in  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  the  opacity  of 
the  lens  baring  been  the  result  of  a  rupture  of  its  cap- 
sule. Mr.  Ware,  who  at  one  time  supposed  that  inci- 
pient cataracts  might  be  cured  by  spirituous  applica- 
tions, and  particularly  the  sulphuric  ether,  latterly 
abandoned  the  opinion  ;  and  it  would  seem  from  "a 
note  in  the  third  edition  of  his  book  on  the  cataract, 
that  the  cases  he  published  in  the  first  and  second,  and 
as  proceeding  from  an  external  injury,  were  of  the  lat- 
ter description.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
2511.)  In  short,  the  operation  is  now  regarded  as  the 
only  means  affording  any  rational  hope  of  restoring 
sight  of  patients  afllictcd  with  cataracts. 
Notwithstanding  also  the  perfection  to  which  the 
operation,  with  all  its  different  modifications,  is  really 
brought,  its  performance  will  not  always  re-establish 
vision;  nay,  savs  Beer,  it  is  frequently  coumerindi- 
cated;  and  even  in  favourable  cases  the  result  of  the 
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operation  is  exposed  to  so  many  contingencies,  that  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  on  the  whole,  so 

much  success  should  attend  it  as  is  found  to  happen. 

When  an  operation  tor  a  cataract  is  done  apparently 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  its  event  is  un- 
expectedl)  very  incomplete  or  quite  unsuccessful,  sur- 
geons in  vain  ascribe  the  failure  to  the  particular  me- 
thod of  operating  which  they  have  hitherto  adopted, 
and  uselessly  abandon  it  for  another  ;  because  none  of 
these  methods,  including  that  which  is  preferred, 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  possible,  can 
be  applicable  to  all  cataracts.  But,  says  Beer,  the  rea- 
son of  the  ill  success  is  generally  rather  owing  to  the 
operation  not  having  been  indicated,  or  to  a  mode  of 
operating  not  well  calculated  for  the  particular  case 
having  been  selected.  He  ridicules  the  idea  of  adher- 
ing exclusively  to  any  one  plan  of  operating ;  and 
whenever  the  quest  ion  was  put  to  him,  "  what  is  your 
plan  .'"  be  answered,  that  his  custom  was  to  operate 
in  the  manner  which  appeared  to  him  the  best  adapted 
to  each  particular  ease  about  which  he  was  consulted. 
A  surgeon  should  be  able  to  distinguish,  first,  the  cases 
of  cataract  in  which  an  operation  may  be  done  with 
the  best  chance  of  success  ;  secondly,  the  examples  in 
which  the  prognosis  is  more  or  less  doubtful ;  and, 
lastly,  the  eases  in  which  there  is  a  great  probability  or 
an  absolute  certainty  of  the  operation  failing,  in  which 
last  circumstance  the  practice  is  prohibited. 

According  to  Beer,  the  result  of  an  operation  will 
probably  be  favourable,  1.  When  the  cataract  is  a 
genuine  local  complaint,  perfectly  free  from  every  spe- 
cies of  complication.  2.  When  the  conformation  of  the 
eye  and  surrounding  parts  is  such,  as  to  allow  what- 
ever method  of  operating  may  be  most  advantageous 
for  the  particular  case,  to  be  done  without  difficulty. 
3.  When  the  patient  is  intelligent  enough  to  behave 
himself  iii  a  manner  which  will  not  disturb  the  preci- 
sion and  safety  of  the  requisite  proceedings  in  the  ope- 
ration or  the  subsequent  treatment.  4.  When  the  ope- 
rator not  only  possesses  all  requisite  medical  and  sur- 
gical knowledge  in  general,  but  is  capable  of  judging 
correctly  what  method  of  operating  suits  the  particular 
case ;  and  when  besides  he  has  derived  from  nature 
and  acquirement  such  mental  and  corporeal  qualities 
as  are  essential  to  a  skilful  operator  on  the  eye ;  viz. 
an  acute  eyesight,  a  steady,  but  light,  skilful  hand,  ex- 
cellently qualified  for  mechanical  artifice  in  general ; 
long,  pliant  fingers ;  a  delicate  touch ;  a  certain  ten- 
derness in  the  scientific  treatment  of  this  particular 
organ  ;  complete  fearlessness  ;  invincible  presence  of 
mind ;  and  proper  circumspection.  5.  When  the  re- 
quisite instruments  are  not  too  complicated ;  but  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  in  right  order.  6.  When 
the  domestic  condition  of  the  patient  is  such  as  not  to 
occasion  any  particular  disadvantages  during  or  aftar 
the  operation.  Yet,  says  Beer,  even  with  this  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances,  uniform  success  must 
not  be  expected  ;  for  a  patient  whose  sight  is  quite  pre- 
vented by  this  disease,  and  who,  previously  to  its  ori- 
gin was  already  far-sighted,  will  be  still  more  so  after 
the  removal  of  the  diseased  lens,  and,  in  order  to  see 
distinctly  the  most  common  objects  which  are  near,  he 
will  be  obliged  constantly  to  employ  suitable  glasses. 
An  individual  of  this  description,  though  the  operation 
be  done  with  great  success,  is  apt  not  to  be  satisfied. 
But  such  patients  as  were  short-sighted  previously  to 
the  formation  of  their  cataracts,  are  more  pleased  with 
the  restoration  of  vision ;  as  before  the  operation  their 
eyesight  was  much  less  than  what  it  is  now,  and  in 
general  they  can  lay  aside  the  glasses  which  they  for- 
merly made  use  of,  without  having  occasion  for  any 
others.  Lastly,  as  Beer  remarks,  although  patients, 
who  before  the  origin  of  their  cataracts  were  neither 
far  nor  short  sighted,  are  sensible  of  the  important  bene- 
fit of  an  operation,  inasmuch  as  they  now  plainly  dis- 
cern all  objects  again,  yet  they  are  usually  obliged  to 
employ  spectacles  in  reading,  writing,  or  doing  any 
kind  of  fine  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  an  operation  Beer 
considers  always  more  or  less  doubtful,  1.  When  the 
cataract  is  only  locally  complicated,  as,  for  instance, 
with  pterygium,  which  may  not  form  any  absolute 
reason  against  the  experiment.  2.  When  the  confor- 
mation of  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  causes  several 
hindrances  to  the  operator ;  as  is  the  case  when  the 
eye  is  small,  and  deep  in  the  orbit,  and  the  fissure  of 
the  eyelids  very  narrow.    3.  When  the  patient  is  either 


very  stupid  and  obstinate,  rough-mannered,  parttcn 
larl'y  timid,  or  badly  ted.  1.  When  the  surgeon  knows 
how  to  operate  only  in  one  win.  in  which  perhaps  he 
has  also  not  had  sufficient  experience,  and  when  pes- 
Sibrj  In    is  also  deficient  in  the  qualities  specified  above 

as  essentia]  to  a  good  operator  on  the  eyes,  s.  Whan 
the  Instruments  are  bad.    6.  When  in  (he  patient1! 

domestic  affairs  there  are  any  eireiiinstan, 
cannot  be  removed,  and  tire  likely  to  have  a  bud  oflset 
upon  the  operation,  as  an  unwholesome,  damp  room, 
great  uncleanliness,  &c.  7.  When  the  origin  of  the 
cataract  was  attended  with  repeated  or  tedious  bead 
ache,  though  this  may  have  subsided  a  long  wtale 
ft  When  the  patient  is  particularly  subject  to  catarrhal 
and  rheumatic  complaints,  especially  affecting  the 
eyes.  9.  When  the  patient  has  often  had,  or  still  |a- 
hours  under,  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  notwithstanding 
the  parts  inflamed  be  remote  from  the  eye.  10.  \\  in m 
the  patient's  skin  is  peculiarly  irritable.  11.  Winn  In 
his  childhood  or  youth  he  has  been  frequently  afflicted 
with  convulsions  or  epileptic  fits,  though  tnt 
plaints  may  have  ceased  many  years.  IS,  When  then 
is  the  least  tendency  to  certain  constitutional  diseatH, 
scrofula,  gout,  syphilis,  &c.  Gout,  however,  does  not 
always  make  an  operation  fail,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Travers,  who,  in  three  eases,  extracted  the 
from  gouty  subjects,  and,  though  a  smart  attack  of  the 
disease  followed  the  operation,  the  eyes  were  unaffected, 
and  the  sight  was  well  recovered. — {Synopsis  of  thl 
Diseases  of  the.  Eye,  p.  297.)  13.  When  the  patient1! 
habit  is  bad,  though  not  affected  with  any  definite  dis- 
order. 14.  When  the  patient  in  his  youth  has  often 
been  troubled  with  attacks  of  ophthalmy.  10.  When 
he  cannot  perceive  the  different  degrees  of  light,  and 
correctly  describe  them,  while  nothing  to  account  for 
this  state  can  be  detected  in  the  eye  itself.  16.  The  re- 
sult of  an  operation  is  always  very  doubtful,  when  there 
is  the  slightest  tendency  to  hysteria  or  hj  Dochondriaali, 
17.  When  the  patient  is  subject  to  violent  mental  emo- 
tions, mania,  &c.  18.  When  the  eye  to  be  operated 
upon  can  still  discern  things,  however  feebly ;  a  state 
which  generally  produces  an  involuntary  resistance  to 
the  necessary  measures  in  the  operation.  19.  When 
the  cataract  is  the  consequence  of  a  wound,  though 
free  from  complication.  20.  When  the  patient  is  in  the 
state  of  pregnancy.  21.  Whenoneeye  has  been  already 
destroyed  by  suppuration.  22.  And  lastly,  when  one 
eye  has  already  been  operated  upon  without  success 
by  a  man  whose  professional  judgment,  skill,  and  cau- 
tion are  unquestionable. 

According  to  Beer,  the  result  of  the  operation  will  be 
more  or  less  unfavourable,  1.  When  the  patient  is  af- 
fected with  gutta  or  acne  rosacea,  not  the  effect  of  hard 
drinking,  but  rather  of  scurvy.  2.  When  evident  traces 
of  some  general  disease  of  the  constitution  are 
3.  When  the  patient  has  been  ill,  and  is  only  yet  conva- 
lescent. 4.  When  any  other  disease,  though  not  con- 
stitutional, is  present.  5.  When  the  cataract  is  adhe- 
rent for  a  considerable  extent  to  the  uvea,  or  an  incur- 
able, though  not  very  severe,  chronic  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  eyelids  or  eyeball  prevails,  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  habitual  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian 
glands ;  eclropium  of  the  lower  eyelid ;  the  remains  of 
a  pannus  ;  or  a  strong  aversion  to  light. 

Lastly,  as  Beer  observes,  every  operation  must  fail 
when  the  cataract  is  manifestly  joined  with  complete 
amaurosis,  a  dissolution  of  the  vitreous  humour,  dropsy, 
or  atrophy  of  the  eye,  some  species  of  ophthalmy,  glau- 
coma, or  a  general  varicose  affection  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  eye. 

The  capacity  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness, 
and  in  a  shady  place,  where  the  pupil  is  not  too  much 
contracted,  of  perceiving  bright  colours  and  the  shadows 
of  objects,  is,  as  Scarpa  has  particularly  noticed,  a  very 
important  desideratum  in  every  case  selected  for  ope- 
ration. 

The  power  of  distinguishing  light  from  darkness  is 
even  more  satisfactory  than  motion  of  the  iris.  I  saw, 
many  years  ago,  in  St,  Bartholomew's  and  the  York 
Hospitals,  several  cases  of  complete  gutta  serena  in 
both  eyes,  in  which  there  was  the  freest  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Had  such  patients  been 
also  afflicted  with  cataract  (a  complication  by  no  means 
(infrequent),  and  a  surgeon,  induced  by  the  moveable 
state  of  the  iris,  had  undertaken  an  operation,  it  murt 
of  course  have  proved  unavailing,  since  the  rays  oi 
light  could  only  have  been  transmitted  to  an  insensible 
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retina.    Richter  and  Wen7.pl  make  mention  of  these 

peculiarities,  and  the  Latter  refen  the  phenomenon  to 

t,..;iy  from  the  lenticular 

organ  of  sight  w  consu- 

by  another  distinct  nerve.    Hence,  mc- 

i.rion,  as  authors 

that  the  retina  is  endued  witn 

'    .  subject,  Mr.  Lucas  has 

mended,  in  conjunction 

lones,  Are  chl  *  "l;ul  !lt 

1  ,Mld-    He 

1  light  from  dark- 

1  although  the  pupil  is,  In  common,  neither  too 

,:.  and  has  motions,  yet 

1  upon  the  usual  causes, 

vol  8.) 

,ibv  between  the  two  OTgana  of 

hikIii  1-  1  do  one,  solicitous  to 

either  ph  .  pathological  knowledge 

ing  them,  ought,  for  a  D  get  it-     Hence,  in 

.  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 

,  eluded  from  the 

tight,  while  the  surgeon  Is  investigating  the  state  of  the 

01  the  raysof  light 

upon  om  mulus,  is  known  to 

nl  to  produce  corresponding  motions  of 

ite  one,  although  in  the  state  of 

perfect  amaurosis.    In  •>! ii.r  examples  of  cataract,  the 

pupil  ,,  nless,  am    yet  sight  shall  be 

the  performance  of  an  operation.— (Wen- 

■   two  circumstances,  however,  which 

nlng  whether  the  retina  is 

the  tirst  is,  a  circular  adhesion 

<ii  the  crystalline  capsule  to  tlte  iris.    Here  Richter 

thought  thai  some  opinion  might  be  formed  of  the 

nature  of  this  I  Ing  the  distance  between 

(ha  cataracl  .mil  pupil:  inferring  thai  when  the  space 

opaque  lens  was  Inconsiderable, 

such  an  adhesion  had  happened  ;  anil  when  the  cata- 

raci  did  nut  seem  pat  ISO  to  the  pupil,  and 

y»l  the  patient  could  nol  diBcern  light  from  darkness, 

that  it  was  complicated  with  amaurosis.    The  second 

■  11  nciiincs  utterly  preventing  the  ingress 

ghl  to  the  healthy  retina,  is  the  round,  bulky 

Ibrm  "i  the  cataract. 

Hut  although  the  power  of  distinguishing  light  from 
darkness  Is  men-  satisfactory  than  motion  of  the  iris, 
it  la  not  an  uiequlvocal  test  of  the  retina  being  per- 
■  ■.     While  the  nulla  serena  is 
te,  the  patient  can  yet  distinguish  light  and 
the  shadows  of  objects.    Dilatation  of  the  pupil  is  also 
nil  criterion  of  the  complication  of  gutta  serena 
with  the  cataract     When  the  cataract  is  large,  or  ad- 
herent to  the  Iris,  the  pupil  is  frequently  much  dilated, 
■may  be  natural  and  sound :  the 
pupil  often  continues  quite  mutilated  in  a  perfect  gutta 
1    -{Rirhtrr.) 
From  all  this  it  must  be  manifest,  1st,  That  the  irre- 
and  Inconstancy  of  the  symptoms  of  gutta 
r  with  the  possibility  of  particular  states 
of  the  cataract  rendering  the  patient  utterly  uncon- 
the  Stimulus  of  light,  make  it  necessary  for  the 
uly  attentive  to  the  appearance 
and  to  the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
order to  understand  the  real  condition  of  cer- 
uses.   Sdly,  That  when  the  patient  can  distih- 
11  darkness,   though   the   iris   may   be 
ood  ground  lor  trying  an  opera- 
1    '  I       POSStil  J  :n  lies  circumstance  an  incipient  anxau- 

iaj  exist;  but  the  chance  of  the  defect  of  the 
■ing  from  oihcr  causes:  the  certainty  that  the 
r.  moved  from  the  axis 
■I    i) 
restored  ;  and  the  improbability  that  an  opera- 
'""■'  I'"'  cataract  will  render  the  other  complaint 
at  all  less  remediable,  fully  |ustifj  the  attempt    Fre- 
quently, the  patient  lias  a  fully-formed  cataract  In  one 

eve.  Which  ores, -ins   Uu.    Sll,,|s  ,„•  ,nn.lllr„s]S]  w|)jle  an 
•  cataract,  or  one  as  much  advanced,  exists  in 

the  other,  which  at  present  is  free  from  these  symp- 

oins     in   tins  case  (says  Mr.  Traversl,  the  cataract  of 

the  latter  should  be  removed  without  daisy.— -(Svno*- 

.111 )  '    K  *   r 

mcurrent  testimony  of  almost  all  writers  upon 

El  tends  to  proc,-.  that  the  restoration  of  sight 

baa  sometime*  been  effected  In 

and  I  am  tltereJbrs  Of  opinion  with  Mr.  Lucas,  that  in 


all  doubtful  cases  an  operation  should  be  tried  as  a 
remedy  by  no  means  violent  or  hazardous.— {Med.  Obs 
and  Inquiries,  vol.  6,  p.  257.) 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  annex- 
ing the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Travels,  viz.  that  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  operation  is  unadvisable  in  all 
cases  of  cataract  in  which  the  patient  has  no  sense  of 
light ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  density  of  the  lens 
may  be  sueh  as  absolutely  to  exclude  the  light,  and 
that  the  motions  of  the  iris  may  be  therefore  suspended ; 
or  from  some  degree  of  pressure  of  the  lens  or  adhe- 
sion of  the  uvea  to  the  capsule,  that  the  pupil  may  be 
undilaled,  and  the  circumference  of  the  lens  perma- 
nently covered.  But  undoubtedly,  says  Mr.Travers, 
a  case  of  this  description  is  unpromising.  "  A  strong 
sense  of  light  by  which  at  least  to  know  the  direction 
in  which  it  enters  the  apartment,  to  be  sensible  of  its 
falling  on  the  eye,  and  of  a  shade,  as  the  hand  for  ex 
ample,  intercepting  it,  with  a  corresponding  freedom 
of  motion  of  the  pupil,  is  le  most  favourable  state  for 
the  operation."— (Synopsis  of  tlte  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  315.) 

As  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  cataracts  pro- 
duced by  external  violence  spontaneously  disappear 
{Pott,  Hey,  <\ c),  the  operation  shouldneverbe  too  hastily 
recommended  for  them. 

Respecting  the  question,  whether  an  operation  ought 
to  be  done  when  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  cataract, 
and  the  other  is  sound,  some  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vails. 

One  reason  assigned  by  the  condemners  of  this  prac- 
tice, viz.  that  one  eye  is  sufficient  for  the  necessities 
of  life,  is  but  of  a  frivolous  description  :  and  another, 
that  the  patient  would  never  be  able  to  see  distinctly 
after  the  operation,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  the  fo- 
cus in  the  eyes,  is  (1  have  grounds  for  believing)  only 
a  gratuitous  supposition,  inconsiderately  transmitted 
from  one  writer  to  another.  In  support  of  what  I  have 
here  advanced,  and  to  prove  that  success  does  some- 
times, probably  in  general  (if  no  other  causes  of  fail- 
ure exist),  attend  the  practice  of  couching  and  extrac- 
tion, when  only  one  eye  is  affected  with  a  cataract,  I 
refer  to  a  case  reported  by  Maltre-Jan. — {Trait:  d-.s 
Maladies  de  PCEil,  tdxt.  Paris,  1741.  limo.  Obs.  sur 
une  Cataracte  laiteuse,  y.  196.) 

Baron  Wenzel  was  in  the  habit  of  extracting  cata- 
racts with  the  most  successful  result,  when  only  one 
eye  was  affected  with  the  disease,  as  may  be  learned 
by  referring  to  the  cases  here  specified. — {Cases,  6,  13, 
16,  19,  22, 25, 29, 30,  31,  34,  <fec.  Treatise  on  the  Cata- 
ract.) 

Richter  was  formerly  convinced,  that  the  advice  not 
to  operate  when  there  is  a  cataract  only  in  one  eye, 
ought,  for  several  reasons,  to  be  disregarded  :  he  re- 
minds us  of  the  wonderful  consent  between  the  eyes, 
so  that  one  is  seldom  diseased  without  the  other, 
sooner  or  later,  falling  into  the  same  state ;  and  hence 
he  questions  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  sound  eye  by  a  timely  operation  1  An 
non  caveri  possit  jactura  integri  oculi  tempestive  ex- 
trahendocataractam prions ? — {Obs.  Chir.fascic.  1.)  He 
adverts  to  the  remarkable  case  related  by  St.  Ives, 
where  a  man  was  wounded  in  the  right  eye  by  a  small 
shot,  and  shortly  afterward  had  a  cataract  in  it ;  he 
then  gradually  became  blind  in  the  left,  but  soon  reco- 
vered his  sight  in  it,  after  the  cataract  had  been  ex 
■  in  the  nglu  one.  Here  let  us  notice,  that  St 
Ives,  {Maladies  des  Yeux,  chap.  15,  art.  3)  makes  no 
mention  of  any  confusion  in  vision,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  refracting  powers  of  the  two  eyes  in  ques- 
tion. From  some  modern  publications,  indeed,  it  would 
appear,  that,  in  a  few  instances,  an  incipieut  cataract 
111  one  eye  has  actually  disappeared  of  itself,  after  the 
operation  had  been  performed  for  a  complete  one  in  the 
other.— (Carmichael,  in  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  vol. 
19 ;  and  Stevenson,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ 
No.  77,  p.  521.)  This  is  a  circumstance  which  is 
urged  by  the  latter  gentleman,  not  only  as  a  strong 
reason  for  disregarding  the  common  opinion,  that  a 
cataracl  should  never  be  operated  upon  while  the  other 
eye  enjoys  useful  vision,  but  as  a  powerful  motive  for 
doing  the  operation  even  at  an  early  period  so ;  that  if 
there  be  no  cataract  in  the  other  eye,  the  operation  may 
be  the  means  of  preventing  its  formation,  or  if  it  be 
already  beginning,  the  chance  of  its  dispersal  by  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  other  cataract  may  he 
taken.    In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journ.  for  May, 
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1808,  is  also  an  ingenious  paper,  defending  the  practice 
of  operating  when  only  one  eye  is  affected.  Another 
on,  judiciously  assigned  by  Richter  (06s.  Chirurg. 
fasctc.  1),  lor  disregarding  the  above  precept,  is,  that 
in  waiting  until  a  cataract  forms  in  the  other  eye,  the 
existing  one,  which  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  in  the 
most  favourable  state  for  the  operation,  may  soon 
change  so  much  for  the  worse  (for  instance,  it  may 
contract  such  adhesions  to  the  iris),  as  either  to  de- 
stroy  all  prospect  of  relief,  or,  at  most,  afford  but  a 
verj  precarious  and  discouraging  one.  The  length  of 
time  necessary  to  wad  is  also  uncertain  and  tedious. 
1  once  saw  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who 
had  had  a  cataract  in  one  eye  iilteen  years,  during 
all  winch  time  the  other  continued  quite  sound ;  and 
another  case  of  twenty  years'  standing  has  lately  been 
communicated  to  me.  It  is  right  to  slate,  that  Richter 
latterly  inculcated  a  contrary  opinion  to  what  he  for- 
merly "espoused,  yet  without  specifying  the  particular 
tacts  which  induced  him  to  revoke  his  former  senti- 
ments. The  principal  reason  .staled  by  him  is,  that 
the  patient  not  only  does  not  see  much  more  acutely 
with  the  two  eyes  after  the  operation,  than  with  one 
before  it,  but  he  frequently  sees  more  confusedly,  be- 
cause the  eye  that  has  been  operated  on  cannot  see 
well  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  which  perhaps  the 
sound  one  does  not  require. — (Anfangsgrunde  dcr 
Wundarzti.  Dritter.  b.  3,  p.  199.) 

When  I  remember  that  no  cases  are  adduced  by  this 
author  to  contradict  the  rationality  of  his  former  sen- 
timents ;  when  I  also  reflect  upon  the  facts  recorded 
by  Maltre-Jan,  St.  Ives,  and  Wenz.el;  when  I  contem- 
plate that  Callisen  mentions,  as  the  feeble  ground  of 
his  adopting  the  common  opinion,  that  in  one  single 
instance  of  this  description  he  was  unsuccessful,  with- 
out particularizing  from  what  immediate  cause  the 
failure  arose  ;  there  appears  to  my  mind  strong  cause 
to  believe  that  the  advice  not  to  operate  when  there  is 
only  one  cataract,  and  the  other  eye  is  perfect,  is  at 
least  a  subject  which  merits  farther  investigation. 
Warner's  objection  is  similar  to  that  specified  by  Rich- 
ter :  he  writes,  "  the  eye  from  which  the  crystalline 
lens  is  removed  cannot  be  restored  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  sound  eye,  without 
the  assistance  of  a  convex  glas"  (Description  of  the 
Human  Eye,  and  its  Diseases,  p.  85) ;  but  is  not  the 
power  of  using  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  even  with 
the  inconvenience  of  being  necessitated  to  employ  a 
glass  for  the  purpose,  preferable  to  being  blind  of  one  ? 
The  cases  quoted,  at  all  events,  prove,  that  confusion 
in  vision  is  not  always  the  result  of  the  practice: 
whether  the  fact  is  concordant  with  the  modern  theory 
of  vision  is  entirely  another  consideration  ;  if  it  should 
be  found  incompatible  with  it,  we  must  infer  that  our 
Ige  of  optics  still  continues  imperfect;  not  that 
such  well-attested  examples,  as  some  alluded  to,  are 
unworthy  of  belief. 

When  there  is  a  fully  formed  cataract  in  one  eye, 
and  \ision  is  retained  in  the  other,  Mr.  Travers  thinks 
the  postponement  of  the  operation  wrong.  "I  am  sa- 
tisfied (says  he)  that  the  cataractous  eye,  if  it  becomes 
the  subject  of  an  accidental  inflammation,  is  strongly 
disposed  to  go  into  amaurosis ;  and,  farther,  that  the 
retina  loses  its  vigour  by  the  permanent  exclusion  of 
light.  I  speak  from  repeated  observation  of  the  fact. 
The  objection  to  the  operation  on  the  ground  of  incon- 
venience, arising  from  the  difference  of  focus  of  the 
two  eyes,  when  one  only  is  the  subject  of  disease,  is 
trivial,  and  a  consideration  altogether  subordinate: 
such  a  defect  may  always  be  remedied  by  glasses  pro- 
perl  y  adjusted.  In  several  cases  of  amaurosis  ensuing 
upon  cataract,  I  have  been  disposed  to  regard  the 
change  in  consistence  and  volume  of  the  lens,  as  pro- 
ductive of  a  destroying  inflammation ;  in  others,  of  a 
partial  absorption  of  the  vitreous  humour." — (Synop- 
sis of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  313.) 

For  some  decided  information  on  the  foregoing  inte- 
resting question,  I  have  referred  to  Beer  ;  but  lie  seems 
not  to  have  entered  into  its  consideration  at  all.  The 
only  instance  in  which  he  approaches  the  subject  is, 
when  he  notices  the  custom  of  covering  the  eye,  which 
yet  possesses  more  or  less  vision,  when  the  other  alone 
has  a  cataract  in  a  fit  state  for  an  operation. — (Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  351.) 

The  reason  which  has  induced  me  to  allot  so  much 
space  for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
an  operation  should  be  undertaken  when  only  one  eye 


is  affected,  is  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
cision made  about  it.     Were  I  to  judge  ODlj  fr what 

has  been  said  by  writers,  I  should  be  confident  thai  :i 
determination  in  the  negative  must  be  erroneous;  but 
when  1  know  that  my  experienced  and  judicious  friend 
Mr.  Lawrence  joins  in  the  belief  that  the  pi 
not  productive  Of  advantage,  the  only  inference  which 
1  venture  to  make  is,  that  the  subject  dee* 
titer  experiment. 

Mr.  Guthrie  even  declares,  that  he  has  met  wilt 
several  "  cases  in  which  great  Inconvenience  was  sus- 
tained from  the  confusion  of  vision  caused  bj  a  mi,-. 
cessful  operation  ;"  and  in  one  instance,  the  patient 
actually  wished  him  to  destroy  the  sight  gain- 
operation.  He  therefore  joins  in  the  opinion  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  attempted  on  one  eye  while 
the  other  is  sound. — (Operative  Surgery  of  th, 
258.) 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  a  gentleman  whose  observa- 
tions appear  to  be  deduced  from  considerable 
euce  in  the  ophthalmic  hospital  at  Chatham.  He  ni- 
nths that  a  slight  degree  of  double  vision  does  occur 
for  a  short  time  after  the  lens  has  been  extracted.  In 
cases  where  the  lens  was  broken  up,  however,  toil 
casual  imperfection  did  not  occur,  as,  before  the  leni 
was  absorbed,  the  eye  became  accustomed  to  its  pri- 
vation. "  The  following  (says  he)  were  the  remarks 
I  made  on  the  cases  in  which  extraction  was  per- 
formed. Three  saw  objects  double  when  the  bandage 
was  first  removed,  and  for  nearly  twenty-lbU] 
and  then  singly.  Two  saw  double  for  about  three 
hours;  and  one  of  them,  two  days  afterward,  upon 
being  surprised,  and  opening  his  eyelids  suddenly,  ex- 
perienced for  a  few  seconds  the  same  imperfection.  A 
sixth  saw  constantly  double  for  four  days,  and  after 
that  as  distinctly  as  ever  he  did;  and  theothi 
cases,  as  above  remarked,  always  single."— (Eitm. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  14.)  On  flic 
whole,  I  consider  this  question,  which  is  a  very  impoi 
tant  one  in  practice,  by  no  means  decidedly  settled; 
and  as  far  as  the  evidence  ^f  various  writers  upon  il 
extends,  I  think  those  who  are  in  favour  of  operating 
upon  a  cataract,  though  the  other  eye  is  sound,  have 
the  best  of  the  argument. 

When  there  are  cataracts  in  both  eyes,  most  authors 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  be  operated  upoii  immediately  after  the  other.  As, 
however,  the  ophthalmy  is  likely  to  be  more  severe, 
cazteris  paribus,  when  both  eyes  are  operated  upon  at 
the  same  time,  Scarpa,  who  gives  the  preference  to  the 
needle,  disapproves  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
assures  us,  that  in  patients  with  cataracts  in  both 
eyes,  his  experience  has  taught  hiin,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  advantageous  to  operate  upon  one  immediately 
after  the  other;  but  that  it  is  better  to  wait  till  one  eye 
is  well,  before  any  attempt  is  made  upon  the  other.— 
(Saggio  di  Osservazioni,  <S  c.  p.  255.) 

On  this  point,  the  following  is  Beer's  sentiment:— 
When  cataracts  are  completely  formed  in  both  eyes, 
the  patient  willing,  and  every  thing  promises  a  favour- 
able result,  both  eyes  may  be  operated  upon  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  contrary,  when  any  circumstances  are  pre- 
sent winch  render  the  event  of  the  operation  very 
doubtful,  it  is  most  advisable  to  make  the  ai  tempt  only  on 
one  eye,  even  though  the  patient  absolutely  wish  mure 
to  be  done,  so  that  if  the  first  operation  should  fail,  hut 
the  complication  of  this  cataract  afterward  change 
considerably  to  the  advantage  of  the  patient,  one  e  « 
would  still  be  left  for  a  second  more  favourable  at- 
tempt.— (Lehre  von  den    :      enkr.b.  2.  p.  350., 

With  regard  to  this  question,  I  should  say,  with  Mr 
Guthrie,  that  if  I  were  the  patient  myself,  I  should  al- 
ways prefer  to  have  the  operation  done  only  on  one 
eye  in  the  first  instance. 

Some  >  ears  ago,  it  was  the  common  doctrine,  that  no 
operation  should  be  undertaken  for  a  cataract  before 
the  patient  had  attained  the  age  of  docility  and  reason, 
and  in  a  point  of  view  abstractedly  surgical,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  such  advice  ;  but  when 
it  is  farther  considered  how  essential  sight  is  to  theac- 
quirement  of  education;  that  youth  is  the  condition 
best  adapted  for  this  indispensable  pursuit :  thai  when 
the  Child's  head  is  steadily  fixed,  the  needle  admits  Of 
being  employed  ;  that  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  this 
object  can  most  effectually  be  accomplished  ;  that  when 
the  operation  is  delayed,  the  cataract  may  acquire  ajlhe- 
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hefore  his  death,  strongly  recommended  the  use  of  the 
needle  In  the  congenital  cataract  of  infants  and  children. 
His  mode  of  operating  I  shall  hereafter  notice.    The  late 

ter.  likewise  urged  the  propri- 
ety of  couching  young  subjects,  and  fixed  on  the  aj;e  of 
six  months  as  preferable  to  that  of  two  years.    "What- 
ever objections  (says  he)  have  been  urge*,  against  the 
safe  and  effectual  use  of  the  couching-needle  in  infants, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  so  slight,  and  so  easily 
surmountable,  that  without  inquiring  particularly  into 
the  real   state  of  the  question,  I  have   long  concluded 
that  the  same  motives  winch  would  induce  an  operator 
to  couch  a  cataract  at  any  period  of  adult  life,  would 
1 1  him  to  perform  that  operation  at  any  ear 
Imr  period  when  a  cataract  existed.    Acting  upon  ting 
presumption,  I  have  operated  upon  children  of  all  ages 
for  ten   years  post."— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
vol.  7,  p.  394.) 
Mr.  Gibson's  paper  being  dated  June,  1811,  we  are  of 
ten  to  understand,  that  he  pursued  this  practiw 
from  the  year  1801,  and  he  asserts  that  his  experiencs 
had  embraced  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

"In  performing  the  operation  of  couching  infants,  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  (says  this  gentleman),  tha« 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  restoring  vision  at  s,. 
early  a  period,  are  so  important  as  to  bear  down  any 
obstacles  which  may  occasionally  be  opposed  to  the  safi. 
use  of  the   needle.     Even   the   risk  of  deranging  tilt 
figure  of  the  pupil  forms  no  solid  objection  to  its  use, 
and  may  always  be  avoided  by  steadiness  and  good 
in  a  slight  change  in  its  f.furt 
be  produced,  it  is  seldom  in  the  least  detrimental  to  dis- 
tinct vision,  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  blemish 
of  any  one;  except  perhaps  in  that  of  a  geo 
.  who  maj  easily  reconcile  to  himself  the  pre 
sen  i1  of  an  oval  opening,  where  one  of  a  circular  form 
ist.    Ft  may  farther  be  observed,  tb 

1     1  agemenl  of  the 
0  as  to  reader  it  steady  by  the  introduction  of  the 
couching-needle,  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  a  speculum  to  restrain  its  motions. 

tions  will  apply  principally  to 
infants   under  twenty  months  old.     The  ad. 

1  operator  possesses  in  operating  upon  a  child 
of  this  age,  as  compared  with  a  child  of  three  years  old 
or  upwards,  are  important.  An  infant  is  not  conscious 
of  the  operation  intended  :  it  is  tree  from  the  fears 
created  by  imagination,  and  can  oppose  verj  fi 
sistance  to  the  m  d  to  secure  it  v 

e  ii  has  not  acquired  the  power 
of  retracting  the  eye  deep  in  the  socket,  so  that  the 
■  ."1  prospect  of  introducing  the 
couching-needle  with  ease  by  watching  a  propi  r  oppor- 
tunity.    The  i"  e  has  not  at  this  tune  acquired  the  un- 
rolling motion  wluch,  after  a  few  years,  is  so 
common  and  remarkable  in  children  born  blind,  or  re- 
Ito  that  state  soon  after  birth.    So  that  this  impe- 
ilitu.ni  to  the  easy  introduction  of  the  needle  does  not  ex- 
ist in  infantsa  ffewmonthsold.    The  operator  also  has  it 
power  to  administer  a  dose  of  opium,  sufficient  to 
is  necessary  to  expose  the  eye  almost  en- 
ded by  his  patient.  With  respect  to  the  state 
eve  itself,  but  particularly  that  of  the  cataract, 
tins  is  more  favourable  for  the  operation  than  at  any 
future  period  of  life.    L,  infants,  the  cataract  is  gi  we- 
ld merely  requires  the  free  rupture  of  its 
psule,  which  is  in  that  case  generally 
opaque.      The  capsule,   however,  is  tender  and  easily 
He,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  snf- 
■    large  for  the  admission  of  light.    The  milky 
fluid  which  escapes  from  the  capsule  is  soon  removed 
by  absorption.    If,  on  the  otherhand  (says  Mr.  Gibson) 
itaract  should  be  soft,  it  is  generally  of  so  pulpy  a 
softness  that  the  free  laceration  of  the  anterior  part  of 
1     ale,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  ensure  its  speedy  dissolution,  and  disap- 
pearance, without  the  necessity  of  a  second  operation 
Mionld  the  cataract  happen  to  be  hard,  there  will  be  no 
more  difficulty  in  depressing  it  than  in  an  adult. 

The  advantages  (says  Mr.  Gibson)  which  an  operator 
will  possess,  when  he  attempts  the  removal  of  a  cata 
ract  111  a  child  of  a  few  months  old,  are  peculiar  to  that 
In  proportion  as  the  age  of  the  patient  advances 
until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  discretion,  and  can  esti- 
mate, in  some  measure,  the  value  of  sight  by  feeling  its 
difficulties  opposed  tothe  use  of  the  couching- 
needle  increase.    His  fears  of  the  operation,  the  unstea 
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diness  of  the  eyt;,  and  his  power  of  retracting  it  within 
tlie  orbit,  present  considerable,  but  not  Insuperable  ob- 
»tacles;  such,  however, as  ever)  surgeon  would  wil- 
lingly dispense  with,  if  tie  bad  it  in  his  power 
Before  on  operation  at  an  earl]  6  amended, 

the  practitioner  ought  (as  at  any  0( 
that  t!1  it  complii  ated  \\ ith  a  defi  ctive 

stateofthe  retina,  or  with  a  complete  amaurosis.    Such 
no  means  uncommon.    Some  years  ago,  I 
recollect  to  hi  children,  the  families 

of  two  sisters,  who  were  all  totalis  I  an  idio- 

tic state,  with  cataracts  accompanied  by  amaurosis." — 
on,  op.  ct  loco  cit.) 

1  find  also  in  this  gentleman's  paper  some  arguments 
which  have  been  repeated  in  Mr.  .Saunders's  work. 
"Few  practitioners,  at  all  conversant  with  cases  of 
blindness  from  birth,  will  deny  that  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  eye  may  lose  a  considerable  part  of  its  ori- 
ginal powers,  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  having 
so  long  remained  a  passive  organ.  Hence,  probably,  it 
happens,  that  in  some  cases  of  congenital  cataract,  the 
only  benefit  conferred  on  the  patient  by  an  operation  is 
that  of  enabling  him  to  find  his  way  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner, and  to  discriminate  the  more  vivid  colours.  Such  pa- 
tients have  never  been  able  to  discern  small  objects,  or 
to  judge,  in  any  useful  degree,  of  figure  or  magnitude : 
1  am  well  aware,  however,"  says  Mr.  Gibson,  "  that  in 
some  rare  instances,  such  a  defective  state  of  the  eye 
exists  from  birth. 

Another  circumstance  which  must  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  oculists  is,  that  in  a  few  years,  the  eye  of 
a  patient  born  blind  acquires  a  restless  and  rolling  mo- 
tion, whic  h  is  at  length  so  firmly  established  by  habit, 
that  he  has  little  control  over  it.  This  motion  unfortu- 
nately continues  for  a  considerable  time  after  sight  has 
been  restored  to  such  a  person,  and  is  a  very  material 
obstacle  to  the  early  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
objects  of  vision.  He  cannot  fix  his  eye  steadily 
upon  one  point  for  a  moment,  and  the  inconvenience 
which  arises  from  this  unsteadiness  is,  to  such  a  per- 
son, occasionally  as  great  a  bar  to  the  distinct  view  of 
an  object,  as  the  unsteady  motion  of  the  same  objeet 
would  be  to  one  whose  vision  is  perfect.  This  incon- 
venience any  one  can  appreciate,  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  completely  avoided  by  restoring  sight  at  an  early 
age." 

As  a  motive  for  operating  on  infants,  Mr.  Gibson  also 
comments  or.  the  loss  of  those  years  which  ought  to  be 
spent  in  education. — (See  Ediu.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  7,  p.  394.  400.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  also  joins  in  recommending  the  cure  of 
cataracts  in  children:  he  considers  the  period  of  denti- 
tion an  unseasonable  one  for  the  operation  ;  but  except- 
ing the  time  of  this  process,  if  the  child  be  healthy,  he 
thinks  it  qualified  for  the  attempt  at  any  age,  reckoning 
from  that  of  six  months ;  and  that  "  even  if  the  opera- 
tion be  delayed  until  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
little  or  no  inconvenience  is  found  to  arise  from  it." — 
{Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  362.) 

When  once  it  is  decided  to  operate  upon  a  cataract, 
the  sooner  the  operation  is  generally  done  the  better, 
because  the  anxiety  of  the  patient  increases,  as  Beer 
says,  with  every  day,  nay,  with  every  hour,  .lust  be- 
fore the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  pa- 
tient eat  a  great  deal,  nor  load  his  stomach  with  sub- 
stances difficult  of  digestion;  and  if  the  stomach  and 
bowels  should  already  be  disordered  by  what  they  con- 
tain, their  contents  ought  to  be  carefully  removed  pre- 
viously to  the  operation.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the 
surgeon  wish  to  keep  ofr  much  inflammation,  and  the 
patient  should  be  constipated,  this  stale  must  be  obvi- 
ated by  suitable  medicines.  And,  lastly,  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  patient  himself,  the  operation  is  deferred 
for  a  few  days,  the  greatest  caution  must  be  used  not  to 
let  him  expose  himself  to  any  causes  likely  to  bring  on 
catarrhal  or  rheumatic  complaints.— (Beer,  6.  2,  p.  344.) 
The  following  advice,  delivered  by  Scarpa,  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  patients  for  operations  on  the  eye 
with  the  needle  is  valuable :  In  ordinary  cases,  there  is 
not  the  least  occasion  for  any  preparatory  treatment 
previous  to  the  operation  ;  all  that  prudence  requires  is, 
that  the  patient  should  abstain  from  animal  food  and 
fermented  liquors  for  a  few  days  before  submitting  to 
it,  and  should  take  one  dose  of  a  gentle  purgative.  But 
this,  like  every  other  general  observation,  is  liable  to 
particular  exceptions.  Hypochondriacal  men, hysteri- 
cal women,  and  patients  subject  to  affections  of  the 


stomach  and  nervous  system,  should  take,  for  two  or 
three  weeks  iieii  ne  i  he  operation,  tome  bitter  medicines. 
1 1,  the  infusion  ther  with  or  with, 

out  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  ether  to  each  dose ;  ,>r,  m 
other  cases,  "j.  of  Peru 

dministered  two  or  thi 

nefit.    ii  is  observe  I  by  th<    most  accurate 
upon  ibis  subject,  thai  in    such  persona  the 

symptoms  consequent  to  operations  uj I 

often  much  more  violent  than  In  common  en  i 
therefore  seems  proper  to  endi  lj  ton* 

borate  their  constitutions.  When  the  patient  is  timid 
it  is  advisable  to  give  him,  half  an  hourbefor 

ting,  about  fifteen  drops  of  111 
with  a  little  wine. 

Some  patients,  besides  being  afflicted  with  cataracts, 
have  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  swollen  anil  gummy,  Witt 
relaxation  and  chronic,  redness  of  thi  conjuni  liva,    In 
this  case,  before  undertaking  to  couch,  H  is 
to  apply  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  am1 
it  open  for  two  or  three  weeks,  by  means  of  tl 
cerate,  and  to  insinuate,  every  morning  and  i 
between  the  palpebral  and  globe  of  the  eye,  a  smaU 
quantify  ol  tlle  following  ointment,  the  strength  of 
which  is  to  be  gradually  increased:  &.l]ngJU 
drargyri  nitratis  ? ,  iv.    Adipis  suilloB  I  vnj.     < 
3  ij.    When  this  ointment  does  not  produce  thi 
effect,  an  ointment  recommended  by  Janin  (  U 
xitr  PCEil)  should  be  substituted:  it  consists  of  ?ss  of 
hog's  lard,  3  ij.  of  prepared  tutt; \ ,  Sjrj.ol 
and  3  j.  of  the  white  precipitate  of  mercury.    A  rirs;, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  it  lowered  witl 
thrice  its  quantity  of  lard.   In  the  daytime,  a  collyriurn, 
composed  of  J  iv.  of  rose-water,  5  ss.  of  the  mm 
quince  seeds,  and  gr  v.  of  the  sulphate  of  i 
also  be  frequently  used  with  considerable  ad 
By  such  means,  the  morbid  secretion  from  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  and  membranous  lining  of  thi 
will  be  checked,  and  the  due  action  of  the  V< 
natural  flexibility  of  the  eyelids  restored.— (S 
Osservazioni,  iVc  sulle  principali  malal 
Venez.  1S02.) 

There    are  three  different  operations  practised  foi 
the  cure  of  cataracts,  viz.  one  termt "I 
pression,  of  which  the  method  called  reclina 
modification,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained 
traction;    and  a  third  denomins 
tonyxis,  which  consists  in  puncturing  the  coi 
a  needle,  the  point  of  which  is  to  be  col 
the  pupil,  so  as  to  reach  the  cataraci 
gently  broken  into  fragments.    As  Bee 
of  these  modes  has,  in  particular  cases,  manifest  ad- 
vantages over  the  other  two  ;   but  no  sing!' 
will  ever  be  exclusively  preferred,  and  uivariahly  fol- 
lowed, by  any  man  of  experience  or  judgment.  In  every 
operation  for  a  cataract,  the  position  of  the  patient,  as- 
sistants, and  surgeon  is  of  great  importance.    In  order 
to  enable  the  assistant,  who  stands  behind  the  patient, 
to  be  conveniently  near  the  head  of  the  latter,  Beet 
prefers  letting  the  patient  sit  on  a  stool  which  has  no 
back.    However,  as!  shall  presently  notice,  so 
nent  surgeons  have  urged  good  reasons  in  favour  of 
employing  a  chair  which  is  completely  perpendicular. 
When  the  left  eye  is  to  he  operated  upon,  r 
assistant  is  to  apply  his  right  hand  under  the  patient'! 
chin,  and  press  the  head  of  the  latter  age 
breast,  at  the  same  time  that  he  inclini 
more  or  less  forwards  towards  the  operator 
upon  rather  a  high  stool,  in  front  of  the  patient,    I" 
this  country,  a  music-stool  is  commonly  preferred,  the 
height  of  which  can  be  regulated  in  a  moil 
simply  turning  the  seat  round  to  the  right  or  left, 
whereby  the  screw,  with  which  it   is  com 
made  to  rise  or  descend,  as  may  be  found  most  desira- 
ble.    The  same  assistant  then  places  his  left  I 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  patient's  forehead,  with  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  middle  Angers  somewh 
the  edge  of  the  upper  eyelid  ;  and,  w  ith  the  Ii 
he  is  now  to  raise  the  edge  of  this  eyelid  as  much  U 
possible,  following  thai  diately  with  the 

middle  one,  so  as  to  fix  tie  eyelid  with  greater  cer- 
tainty. The  ends  of  these  linL'ers.  however,  must  be 
so  applied  as  not  to  ton  ol  the  eye  m  t!ie 

slightest  manlier,  much  less  make  anv  pressure  Upon 
it,  yel  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  eyeball  and  cornea 
by  them,  'Alien  the  c>e  rolls 
upwards  away  from  the  instrument  about  to  he  mlio- 
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dueed,  whereby  Oil  position,  which  If  ■*■£*[•'}- 

itelyrectl- 

"Vmay  fl  ?*, 

1  ,'„  ter  'quarter^    venient  for  the  purpose  ;  for,  so  strong  is  the  sympathy 
"'"/■,/  The  Sirgeon    between  the  two  organs,  that  the .motion* of  the  one 


■j  Be  snrgeon 

i  m  rroni  of  the  patient,  whose  head  ought  to 

«t,  whereby  the 

tatter  will  be  enabled  to  see  from  above,  with  the 

rery  thing  I"  »he  eye  during 

Supposing  it  to  be 

operated  upon,  he  next  et- 
down  the  lower  eyelid  with  the  left 
end  of  which  must  be  placed  over  the 
,i.  towards  the  globeol  the  eye.    The 

then   to  be  applied  in  a  similar  way 

1  "'■  operator  now 

nla  ri„h,  |l;1M,i  i  strument  for  the 

in.  vi/.  the  needle  or  knife,  which  is  to  be  held 

,,.  between  the  thumb  and  the  tore  am 

ih  iins  particular  arrangement  ol  the  fingers 

.  orator,  which,  indeed,  is  partly 

ol  ii yelids  is  very  oar- 

,.  diminutive  and  sunk  in  the 
„ri,it,  ii,  ol  the  timid  patienl  is  fixed  ;  tor 

a  point  I 

can  posslblj  turn  away  from  the  ln- 
strumenl  abonl  to  be  Introduced,  and  when  tl 

low  tied  wnii  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  the 
ioul  to  take  is  im- 
mediately prevented.    Thi    mi  I I  Df  fixing  the  eye, 

ol  merely  indii  p  oung  ope- 

ii  is  the  only  perfectly  unobjeetionable  one 

which  can  be  employed  on  this  delicate  organ,  since 


The  patient  should  be  seated  rather  low,  opposite  a 
window  where  the  light  is  not  vivid,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  ttiat  the  rays  may  fall  laterally  upon  the  eye 
about  to  be  couched.  The  other  eye,  whether  in  a 
healthy  or  diseased  state,  ought  always  to  be  closed, 
and  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  or  any  thing  con- 


constantlv  produce  a  disturbance  of  the  other.  The 
ttould  sit  upon  a  seat  rather  higher  than  that 
upon  which  the  patient  is  placed  ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
his  hand  a  greater  degree  of  steadiness  in  the  various 
manoeuvres  of  the  operation,  he  will  find  it  useful  to 
Ibow  upon  his  knee,  which  must  be  suffi- 
ciently raised  for  this  purpose,  by  a  stool  placed  under 
the  foot.  The  chair  on  which  the  patient  sits  ought  to 
have  a  high  back,  against  which  his  head  may  he  so 
firmly  supported,  that  he  cannot  draw  it  backwards 
during  the  operation.  The  back  of  the  chair  must  not 
kwards,  as  that  of  a  common  one,  but  be 
quite  perpendicular,  in  order  that  the  patient's  head 
may  not  be  too  distant  from  the  surgeon's  breast  — 
(Rickter's  Anfangsgr.  tier  Wundarzn.  p.  207,  b.  3.) 

The  propriety  of  supporting  the  patient's  head  rather 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  sits,  than  upon 
an  assistant's  breast,  as  Bischoff  has  observed,  is 
founded  upon  a  cons' deration,  that  the  least  motion  of 
the  assistant,  even  that  necessarily  occasioned  by  re- 
spiration, causes  also  a  synchronous  motion  of  the  part 
supported  on  his  breast,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  disad- 
vantageous, both  in  the  operation  of  extraction  and  of 
couching.  However,  as  this  is  not  at  present  the  com- 
mon practice,  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  back  of 
the  chair  between  the  assistant  and  the  patient  may 
more  than  counterbalance  the  circumstance  in  which 
it  seems  to  he  advantageous. 
In  certain  cases,  where  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and 


al[  „„.,.!,  ,,.,s  for  tins  purpose,  Like  the    eyelids  are  incessantly  affected  with  spasm ;  or  where 

the  eye  is  peculiarly  diminutive,  and  sunk,  as  it  were, 
in  the  orbit,  the  elevator  for  the  upper  eyelid,  invented 
by  l'ellier,  and  approved  by  Scarpa,  may  possibly  prove 


which  keeps  the  eye  steady  bj  con- 
siderable pressure,  or  incee,  like  Rum- 
ii  inn- iii  which  does  the  same  thing  by  means 
.ii  pointed  Instrumeo  attached  to  a  kind  of 
thimble,  and  with  which  the  sclerotica  is  pierced  and 
experii  nee  to  be  worse 
,i  proof  of  this  fact,  Beer  ad- 
.  the  numerous  patients  who  come  out  of  the 
iperators  aaemplo]  these  instruments, 
i  [i  the  i  itreous  bu- 
ll r  ill  oonsequei  i  !     »  nl  which 
obsei van. .us  of  Wenzel  and 
\\  an 

While  IhS   lale   Mr.   Ware  coincided   with  Wenzel 

and  Beer,  respecting  th  ona  to  specula, 

is,  thai  in  some  instances  of  children  horn 

;ed  to  fix  the  eye  with 

1 1 mi  .   withoul  the  aid  of  which,  he  found  it 

mpracticable  to  make  the  incision  through  the 

■  mi  an]  degree  "i  precision  or  safi  I  -      (lis 

speculum  was  an  oval  nag,  the  longest  diameter  of 

aboul  twice  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the 

i  ill  the  shortest  aboul  ball  as  long  again  as' 
this  tunic.  Annexed  to  the  upper  run  of  the  speculum 
loulder,  to  support  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
in  us  lower  run  u  is  fixed  io  a  suitable  handle,  beer 
entertained  no  higher  opinion  of  other  inventions,  made 
ior  the  purpose  or  enabling  surgeons  to  operate  on  both 

'  the  right  hand;  for,  sayB  he, the  right  eye 

should  always  lie  operated   upon  With  I  he  left  hand, 

!i  the  right,  and  he  who  cannot  learn  to 

|  skiilnl  with  both  lus  hands,  must  always 

a  bungler.— {Lehre   r  ifcr.  b.  2, 

under,  whose  great  skill  in  operations  on 

■    inovt  Ii  dgi  d,  employs  no  as- 

Ibr  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  or  fixing  the  eye, 

winch  n  i  .,  , ;  and  In  Gtar- 

i  independent  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 

particularly  con, mended  by  Bartb.— (Etuias  iiber  die 

SUutrt,  fur  ill !,i  xc'ibten  Ope- 

dirertions,  respecting  the  position  of 
I  ic  seats  tor  the  patient  and  surgeon, 

mode  of  fixing  the  eve,  are  chiefly  those  of 

Beer      Whwher  these  Instructions  are  in 

■Her  than  the  following,  w  inch    com- 
oiher  writers  of   ex|ie- 
i    (ih  r  must   mdge   for  himself 
v    .    I  — K 


serviceable  :  in  young  subjects,  it  materially  facilitates 
the  operation. 

The  particular  sentiments  of  Wenzel  and  Ware,  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye,  will  be  farther  ex- 
i  the  description  of  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

OF  COUCHING,  OR  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  CATARACT,  AND 
RECMNATION. 

The  operation  of  couching  was  once  supposed  to  con- 
sist  altogether  in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the 
axis  ol  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  it  is  well  known  to  be  frequently  ef- 
fectual on  another  principle,  even  when  the  nature 
and  consistence  of  the  cataract  do  not  admit  of  the 
depression  of  tile  opaque  body.  Experience  fully 
proves,  that  the  diseased  lens,  when  broken  and  dis- 
turbed, with  the  needle,  and  especially  when  freely 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  th";  aqueous  humour  by  a 
proper  laceration  of  its  capsule,  is  gradually  dissolved 
and  removed  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents. 

Indeed,  couching  now  means  a  variety  of  operations ; 
for  it  comprehends  not  merely  the  depression  of  th 
cataract,  not  simply  its  displacement  in  any  direction 
whatsoever,  not  only  the  breaking  of  it  piecemeal  and 
the  pushing  qf't  lie  fragments  into  the  aqueous  humour, 
but  likewise  the  mere  disturbance  of  the  opaque  body, 
whereby  its  absorption  is  sometimes  affected,  without 
any  kind  of  depression  or  displacement  of  it  at  all  with 
the  needle.  When,  therefore,  the  merits  of  couching 
are  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  define  precisely 
what  modification  of  it  is  meant,  and  for  what  parti- 
cular kind  of  case  its  application  is  designed  ;  for  no 
surgeon  of  the  present  day  would  confine  himself  ex- 
cluaively  to  one  method  of  operating;  and,  as  Mr 
Guthrie  has  remarked,"  In  considering  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  from  any  or  all  of  the  different  opera 
tions  for  cataract,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recol- 
lect, that  no  individual  operation  is  applicable  to  every 
apecies  of  the  disease;  that  each  kind  requires  an  ope- 
ration for  its  relief  or  cure,  sometimes  of  a  particular 
nature,  and  differing  essentially  from  that  which  is 
found  most  advantageous  in  another.  To  collect 
then  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urged  against  any 
of  the  operations,  from  a  consideration  of  every  case 
of  cataract  to  which  it  is  and  is  not  applicable,  is 
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merely  to  confuse  the  subject,  and  has  generally  been 
done  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  some  particular 
mode  of  proceeding,  rather  than  to  regulate  these  ope- 
rations by  the  general  principles  of  surgery."— {Opera- 
tive Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  365.)  In  this  respect,  the 
doctrines  of  Pott,  Callisen,  Hey,  and  Scarpa  are  un- 
doubtedly wrong,  though  their  sentiments  are  blended 
with  many  valuable  and  important  truths.  Beer,  who 
is  by  no  means  a  great  advocate  for  depression,  ad- 
mits its  utility  in  particular  cases.  It  is  easily  com- 
prehensible, says  he,  that  in  this  way  a  firm  and  large 
cataract  cither  cannot  be  removed  without  injuring  the 
reting,  and  the  attachment  of  the  corpus  ciliare  to  the 
vitreous  humour,  or  not  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
opaque  body  from  rising  again  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Hence  the  former  complaints  about  the  frequent  re- 
turn of  the  cataract,  and  other  ill  consequences,  unap- 
peaseable  vomiting,  suddenly  produced  amaurosis,  and 
severe  inflammation,  <fcc.  But  while  Beer  acknow- 
ledges the  frequency  of  these  ill  effects  of  depression, 
he  condemns  the  universal  rejection  of  it,  attempted  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  unlimited  substitution  for  it 
of  reclination,  which  consists  in  applying  the  needle 
in  a  certain  manner  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  depressing  the  opaque  body  into  the  vitreous 
humour,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  front  surface  of  the 
cataract  is  now  the  upper  one,  its  back  surface  the 
lower  one,  its  upper  edge  backwards,  and  its  lower 
edge  forwards  ;  a  change  which,  Beer  says,  cannot  be 
made  without  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humour.  Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  this 
author  thinks  the  common  mode  of  depression  should 
be  preferred. — (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  352.) 
And  in  this  sentiment  he  is  joined  by  Mr.  Travers, 
who  remarks,  that  the  real  objection  to  couching  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fine  texture  of  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
by  the  forcible  depression  of  the  lens.  "  Whether  it 
be  depressed  edgeways  or  breadthways,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  result ;  it  must  still  occupy  a  breach  in 
the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  must  derange  and 
disorder  that  delicate  texture  and  those  connected  with 
it.  A  slow,  insidious  inflammation,  marked  by  a  gra- 
dual developement  of  the  symptoms  of  disorganization, 
viz.  congestion  of  vessels,  turbid  humours,  flaccid  tu- 
nica, and  palsied  iris,  is  too  often  the  consequence. 
The  sight,  instead  of  improving  when  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  injury  are  passed  away,  remains  habit- 
ually weak  and  dim,  or  declines  and  fades  altogether. 
The  advocates  for  reclination  seem  to  forget,  that  the 
principle,  which  is  the  same  in  both  operations,  is  the 
real  ground  of  objection.  As  to  the  position  of  the  lens, 
I  suspect  less  mischief  is  done  by  the  old  method  of 
depression,  as  less  force  is  required  to  break  a  space 
for  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal  lens,  provided  the 
depression  be  carried  to  no  greater  extent  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  clear  the  inferior  border  of  the  pupil." — 
(Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  318.) 

The  ibrm  of  couching-needles  should  vary  according 
to  the  object  designed  to  be  effected  by  the  operation. 
The  needle  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  that  recom- 
mended by  Scarpa,  and  another  employed  by  Beer,  are 
the  principal  ones. 

The  length  of  Mr.  Hey's  needle  is  somewhat  less 
than  an  inch.  It  would  be  sufficiently  long  if  it  did  not 
exceed  seven-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  is  round,  except 
near  the  point,  where  it  is  made  flat,  by  grinding  two 
opposite  sides.  The  flat  part  is  ground  gradually  thin- 
ner to  the  extremity  of  the  needle,  which  is  semicir- 
cular, and  ought  to  be  made  as  sharp  as  a  lancet.  The 
flat  part  extends  in  length  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch, 
and  its  sides  are  parallel.  From  the  part  where  the 
needle  ceases  to  be  flat,  its  diameter  gradually  increases 
towards  the  handle.  The  flat  part  is  one-fortieth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  part  which  is  nearest  the 
handle,  is  one-twentieth  of  an  inch.  The  handle,  which 
is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  is  made  of  light 
wood,  stained  black.  It  is  octagonal,  and  has  a  little 
ivory  inlaid  in  the  two  sides  which  correspond  with 
the  edge  of  the  needle. 

Mr.  Hey  describes  the  recommendations  of  this  in- 
strument in  the  following  terms: 

I.  "It  is  only  half  the  length  of  the  common  needle; 
and  this  gives  the  operator  a  greater  command  over 
the  motions  of  its  point,  in  removing  the  crystalline 
from  its  bed,  and  tearing  its  capsule.  It  is  also  of 
some  consequence  that  the  operator  should  know  how 
far  the  point  of  the  needle  has  penetrated  the  globe  of 


the  eye,  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
through  the  pupil;  as  it  ought  to  be  brought  forwards 
when  it  has  reached  the  axis  of  the  pupil.  Now  ho 
may  undoubtedly  form  a  better  judgment  regpectlDg 
this  circumstance,  when  the  length  of  Ins  », 
not  much  exceed  the  diameter  of  the  eye,  than  when 
he  uses  one  of  the  ordinary  length,  which  is  nearly 
two  inches.  The  shortness  of  the  needle  is  peculiarlj 
useful  when  the  capsule  is  so  opaque  that  tin  palm 
cannot  be  seen  through  the  pupil. 

2.  As  this  needle  becomes  gradually  thicker  towards 
the  handle,  it  will  remain  fixed  in  that  part  of  the 
sclerotis,  to  which  the  operator  has  pushed  it,  while  he 
employs  its  point  in  depressing  and  removing  thecals* 
ract.  But  the  spear-shaped  needle,  by  making  a  wound 
larger  in  diameter  than  that  part  of  the  instrument 
which  remains  in  the  sclerotis,  becomes  unsteady,  and 
is  with  difficulty  prevented  fiom  sliding  forwards 
against  the  ciliary  processes,  while  the  operator  is 
giving  it  those  motions  which  are  necessary  for  de- 
pressing the  cataract. 

On  the  same  account  the  common  spear-shaped 
needle  may  suffer  some  of  the  vitreous  humour  to  es- 
cape during  the  operation,  whereby  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes  would  be  somewhat  displaced  and  rendered 
flaccid ;  whereas  the  needle  which  I  use,  making  but 
a  small  aperture  in  the  sclerotis,  and  filling  up  that 
aperture  completely  during  the  operation,  no  portion  of 
the  vitreous  humour  can  flow  out  so  as  to  render  the 
iris  and  ciliary  processes  flaccid. 

3.  This  needle  has  no  projecting  edges ;  but  the 
spear-shaped  needle,  having  two  sharp  edges,  which 
grow  gradually  broader  to  a  certain  distance  from  its 
point,  will-be  liable  to  wound  the  iris,  if  it  be  introduced 
too  near  the  ciliary  ligament,  with  its  edges  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Besides,  in  whatever  manner  the 
needle  be  introduced,  one  of  its  sharp  edges  must  be 
turned  towards  the  iris  in  the  act  of  depressing  the  ca- 
taract; and  in  the  various  motions  which  are  often 
necessary  in  this  operation,  the  ciliary  processes  are 
certainly  exposed  to  more  danger  than  when  a  needle 
is  used  which  has  no  projecting  edge. 

4.  It  has  no  projecting  point.  In  the  use  of  V  e  spear- 
shaped  needle,  the  operator's  intention  is  to  bring  its 
broadest  part  over  the  centre  of  the  crystalline.  In  at- 
tempting to  do  tins,  there  is  great  danger  of  carrying 
the  point  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline, 
and  catching  hold  of  the  ciliary  processes  or  their  in- 
vesting membrane,  the  membrana  nigra." 

Mr.  Hey  asserts,  that  his  needle  will  pass  through 
the  sclerotis  with  ease ;  depress  a  firm  cataract  readily, 
and  break  down  the  texture  of  one  that  is  soft.  "  If 
the  operator  finds  it  of  use  to  bring  the  point  of  th« 
needle  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  (which  is 
often  the  case),  he  may  do  this  with  the  greatest  safety, 
for  the  edges  of  the  needle  will  not  wound  the  iris.  In 
short,  if  the  operator  in  the  use  of  this  needle  does  but 
attend  properly  to  the  motion  of  its  point,  he  will  do 
no  avoidable  injury  to  the  eye,  and  this  caution  becomes 
the  less  embarrassing,  as  the  point  does  not  project  be- 
yond that  part  of  the  needle  by  which  the  depression  is 
made,  the  extreme  part  of  the  needle  being  used  for 
this  purpose." — {Hey.) 

Scarpa  employs  a  very  slender  needle,  possessing 
sufficient  firmness  to  enter  the  eye  without  hazard  of 
breaking,  and  having  a  point  which  is  slightly  curved 
The  curved  extremity  of  the  needle  is  flat  upon  its  dor 
sum  or  convexity,  sharp  at  its  edges,  and  ha*  a  con- 
cavity, constructed  with  two  oblique  surfaces,  forming 
in  the  middle  a  gentle  eminence,  that  is  continued 
along  to  the  very  point  of  the  instrument;  there  is  a 
mark  on  that  side  of  the  handle  which  corresponds  to 
the  convexity  of  the  point.  The  surgeons  of  theLeedB 
Infirmary  have  had  one  advantage  in  the  needle,  which 
they  have  used  in  imitation  of  Baron  Hilmer ;  I  mean, 
having  it  made  of  no  greater  length  than  the  purposes 
of  the  operation  demand.  A  couching-needle  is  suffi- 
ciently long  when  it  does  not  exceed,  at  most,  an  inch 
in  length :  this  affords  the  operator  a  greater  command 
over  the  motions  of  the  point,  and  enables  him  to  judge 
more  accurately  how  far  it  has  penetrated  the  globe 
of  the  eye,  before  he  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
through  the  pupil.  When  Scarpa's  needle  is  preferred, 
it  should  therefore  be  of  no  greater  length  than  Hie 
operation  requires.  The  needle  here  described  will 
penetrate  the  sclerotic  coat  as  readily  as  any  straight 
one  of  the  same  diameter,  and  by  reason  of  its 
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ness,will  impair  tructuw  "I  the  eye  less 

ouching-needles. 

tied  m   a  transverse  direction, 

!  the  rjpper  part  of  the  opaque 

situated  with  its  convexity  towards 

point  hi  the  opposite  direction;  and, 

willi  its  convex 

i    i  little  downwards,  by 

afforded  al  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil, 

and  cilian  processes,  through 

i  instrument  may  be  safely  conveyed  in  front 

ante,  which  il  i 

[n   cases  of  caseous, 

milky,  and  membranous  cataracts,  the  suit  pulp  of  the 

idily  divided  and   broken 

,  curved  extremity;  and 

ill  lacerated  into  numerous 

ikes,  which,  by  turning  the  point  of  the 

instrui i  towards  the  pupil,  may  be  as  easily  pushed 

■ins  aperture  Into  the  anterior  chamber,  where 
.11   takes  place  more  quickly 
ind  the  pupil. 

ind  maii>  other  skilful  operators,  give  the  pre- 

Scarpa's 

B  very  eligible  instru- 

.  |  ointi d  needle,  which  is 

lop  fot  surgical  instruments,  de- 

:  the  reputation  which  it  possesses, 
\    Hi    i  i  i.   i  '  m  all  cases  of  operation 

needle,  the  employment  ofa  sniution  of  the 
rj  an  equal  pari  ol  distilled  wa- 

■   lolnt  of  the  first  import ».    "  Phe  space  in- 

tween    the   eyebrow   and  lash    should  be 

thickly  painted  with  the  solution  once,  or  oftener,  in 

i  hours,  and  this  varnish  should  be  pre- 

i  a  period  of  hall  an  hour,  in  order  to 

orpl The  frequency  of  the  appli- 

detornuned  by  its  effect  upon  the  pupil. 
.  mature]  dilatation  should  not  be  permanently 
maintained .  Ibr  it  It  i>e,  the  pupil  will  In  all  probability 
wni  n  the  usi  of  the  belladonna  is  sus- 
pended, its  power. — [Synopsis  »/' 
theDi                               898.) 

I'll i  in  v.  d  one  be  used)  is 

in  be  held  with  its  convexit)  forwards, its  point  back- 
wards, and  us  handle  parallel  to  the  patient's  temple 
The  surgeon,  having  directed  the  pattern  to  turn  the  eye 
to  Introduce  the  Instrument  boldly 
through  the  sclerotic  coat,  al  the  distance  of  at  least 
■  in!  a  hall  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  for 
i  ii, irv  processes,    .Most  authors 
l.   al  about  one  line,  and 

.'  n  ai  the  minute  distance  of  l-16th  of  an  inch 
union  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica; 

me*  might  invariably  to  be 

I,  and  there  is e  il  cause  to  dread  wounding 

ductor  muscle,  as  some  have 

I.  the  propriety  of  puncturing  the  globe  of  the 

eye,  al  the  distance  of  one  line  and  a  half,  or  two,  from 

inof  the  cornea,  as  advised  bj  Petit,  Platner, 
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d  85  renci  al  whal  height  the 

-  Introduced,  if  it  be  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much 

1  isionofblood  in  the  operation    Anatomy 

sua,  thai  the  long  ciliary  arterj  pursues  its 

the  middle  of  the  external  con- 

thesi  erotic  and  choroid 

ind  hence,  In  order  to  avoid  this   vessel,  it  is 

prudent  to  introduce  the  Instrument  a  full  line  below 

diameter  of  the  pupil,  as  Dudell,  Guntz, 

Bertrandl,  Beer,  Scarpa,  sec.  have  directed.    If  the 

introduced  higher  than  the  track 

iv  it  would  be  inconvenient  Ibr 

the  depression  ol  the  cataract. 

■  where  the  point  of  the  needle  should 

i  tween  the  cataract  and 

ciliary  processes,  in  front  ol  the  opaque  li  ns  and  its  cap- 

-  I    onoeivi  the  attempt  to  hit  this  delicate 

s  upon  impossibility,  and,  perhaps 

in  the  common  manner  of  bringing  the  needle  from  the 

posti  nor  chamber  to  the  upper  edge  ol  the  lens,  is 

without  injuring  those  | 
Guthrie  ihvsiiiv,  7  tlf  lln 

[pressing  my  dis- 
n'lii  to  the  common  method  of  passing  a  couching-nee- 

i  toe  in  from  ol 


ment  immediately  over  the  opaque  lens,  and  in  the  first 
instance  to  depress  it  a  little  downwards,  by  means  or 
the  fiat  surface  of  the  needle,  in  order  to  make  room  fb' 
i   conveyance  of  the  instrument  between  the  ca 
taract  and  corpus  ciliare,  in  front  of  the  diseased  crys- 
talline and  its  capsule;  taking  care  in  this  latter  step  of 
the  operation  to  keep  the  marked  side  of  the  handle  for- 
wards, by  which  means  the  point  of  the  neetlle  will  be 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  iris,  and  will  come  into 
contact  with  the  diseased  body,  and  the  membrane 
binding  it  down  in  the  fossulaof  the  vitreous  humour. 
When  this  lias  been  done,  and  the  case  is  a  firm  cata- 
ract, the  instrument   will  be  visible  through  the  pupil. 
Scarpa  now  pushes  its  point  transversely,  as  near  as 
possible  the  margin  of  the  lens,  on  the  side  next  the  in- 
ternal angle  of  the  eye,  taking  strict  care  to  keep  it  con- 
tinually turned  backwards.    He  then  inclines  the  han- 
dle of  the  instrument   towards  himself,  whereby  its 
point  is  directed  through  the  capsule  into  the  substance 
of  i  he  opaque  lens ;  and  on  making  a  movement  of  the 
needle,  describing  the  segment  of  a  circle,  at  the  same 
instant  inclining  it  downwards  and  backwards,  he  lace- 
rates the  former  and  conveys  it  in  the  generality  of 
cases  with  '.he  lalter,  deeply  into  the  vitreous  humour. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  inconvenience  of  Scarpa's  method 
is  that  likely  to  arise  from  passing  the  point  of  the  nee- 
dle into  a  firm  cataract,  whereby  the  opaque  body  may 
become  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  follow 
it  when  it  is  withdrawn,  instead  of  remaining  below 
the  pupil.    Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie  considers  it  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  this  operation  never  to  pierce  the 
lens,  and  that  this  rule  should  even  be  followed,  "  if 
necessary,  at  the  expense  of  the  ciliary  processes,"  of 
which,  he  thinks,  the  principal  utility  terminates  with 
the  removal  of  the  lens. — (Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  p.  271.)    To  me,  who  prefer  Scarpa's  manner  of 
depressing  the  cataract  a  little  in  the  first  instance,  so 
as  to  make  room  lor  the  passage  of  the  needle  between 
it  and  the  ciliary  processes  into  the  posterior  chamber,  the 
necessity  of  e\  er  wounding  those  processes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  to  pierce  the  lens,  seems  hardly  con- 
ceivable.   At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Guthrie, 
that  in  the  common  practice  of  moving  the  needle 
from  the  posterior  chamber  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ca- 
taract, the  ciliary  processes  must  suffer  more  or  less 
injury. 

Beer,  as  I  have  explained,  gives  the  preference  to  a 
spear-pointed  straight  needle,  one  flat  surfaced' which, 
ai  the  period  of  its  first  introduction  into  the  eye,  is 
turned  upwards,  the  other  downwards,  one  edge  di- 
rected towards  the  nasal,  the  other  towards  the  tempo- 
ral cantlius,  and  the  point  towards  the  centre  of  the 
c\  shall.  Beer  prefers  this  mode  of  proceeding,  in  order 
to  avoid  moving  the  lens  too  soon  out  of  its  natural  si- 
tuation, whereby  the  subsequent  manoeuvres  of  depres- 
sion or  reclination,  he  thinks,  would  be  rendered  very 
uncertain  and  incomplete.  He  also  recommends  the 
surgeon  to  support  his  hand  in  some  measure  on  the 
patient's  cheek  by  means  of  the  little  finger,  so  as  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  check  the  too  sudden  and  deep 
entrance  of  the  instrument  into  the  eye,  liable  to  hap- 
pen when  the  broadest  part  of  the  spear-point  has 
passed  through  the  sclerotica.— (Lehre,  \-c.  b.  2,  p.  354  ) 
Il  happened,  unfortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  ope- 
ration of  depression,  that  Petit  admonished  surgeons 
to  beware  of  wounding  the  anterior  layer  of  the  crys- 
talline capsule :  he  had  an  idea,  that  when  this  caution 
was  observed,  the  vitreous  humour  would  afterward 
fill  up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  lens,  and 
that  thus  the  refracting  powers  of  the  eye  might 
become  as  strong  as  in  the  natural  state,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  using  spectacles  be  considerably  obviated  But 
we  are  now  apprized,  that  leaving  this  very  membrane 
from  which  Petit  anticipated  such  great  utility  even 
were  it  practicable  to  leave  it  constantly  uninjured  in 
its  natural  situation,  would  be  one  of  the  worst  incul- 
cations that  could  possibly  be  established  ;  for,  in  many 
cases  where  extraction  proves  fruitless,  in  some  where 
depression  tails,  the  want  of  success  is  owing  to  a  sub- 
sequent opacity  of  the  crystalline  capsule;  in  short, 
blindness  is  reproduced  by  the  secondary  membranous 
cataract  It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  in  some  of 
the  instances  where  the  opaque  lens  has  been  said  lo 
have  risen  again,  nothing  more  has  happened  than  the 
disease  in  question.     Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 


■a  the  contrary,    whole  capsule  in  the  majority  of  cases  mav  be  depressed 
renun   ol   the  instru-  :  with  the  lens  out  of  the  axis  of  vision',  as  it  is  not  a 
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constant  occurrence  I  cannot  too  strongly  enforce  the 
propriety  of  extirpating,  as  it  were,  ever"  source  and 
seat  of 'he  cataract  in  the  same  operation  ,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Scarpa,  who  is  entitled  to  the  ho- 
nour of  having  first  pointed  out  the  grtxit  importance 
of  this  practice,  I  shall  presume  to  recommend,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule  in  couching,  always  to  lacerate  the  front  layer 
of  the  capsule,  whether  in  an  opaque  or  transparent 
state. 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  may  retain  its  usual  transpa- 
rency, while  the  lens  itself  is  in  an  opaque  state.  In 
this  case,  an  inexperienced  operator  might,  from  the 
blackness  of  the  pupil,  suppose,  not  only  that  he  had  re- 
moved the  lens,  but  also  the  capsule  from  the  axis  of 
sight ,  and  having  depressed  the  cataract,  he  might  un- 
intentionally leave  this  membrane  entire  in  its  natural 
situation.  Therefore,  if  there  should  be  any  reason  (or 
suspecting  that  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  has  es- 
caped laceration  ;  if,  in  other  words,  the  resistance  made 
to  moving  the  convexity  of  the  instrument  forwards,  to- 
wards the  pupil,  should  give  rise  to  such  a  suspicion; 
for  the  sake  of  removing  all  doubt,  it  is  proper  to  com- 
municate to  the  needle  a  gentle  rotatory  motion,  by  which 
its  point  will  be  turned  forwards  and  disengaged  through 
the  transparent  capsule  opposite  the  pupil :  then,  by  re- 
peating a  tew  movement'?  downwards  and  backwards,  it 
will  be  so  freely  rent  with  the  needle,  as  to  occasion  no 
future  trouble. 

Beer  divides  both  the  operations  of  couching  and  re- 
clination  into  three  stages  :  the  first  is  that  in  which  the 
needle  is  introduced  into  the  eye ;  the  second  that  in 
which  it  is  passed  into  the  posterior  chamber  and  placed 
across  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cataract ;  and  the  third 
that  in  which  the  depression  or  reclination  of  the  cata- 
ract is  accomplished. 

If  a  straight,  slender,  spear-pointed  needle  be  used, 
and  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  be  completed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  into 
the  posterior  chamber  (which  I  particularly  recommended 
to  be  done  in  the  manner  directed  by  Scarpa),  then  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  by  Professor  Beer,  when  de- 
pression is  indicated,  the  needle  is  to  be  immediately 
carried  to  the  uppermost  part  of  the  cataract,  with 
its  point  directed  somewhat  obliquely  downwards; 
and  with  that  surface,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  was 
applied  to  the  front  of  the  lens,  now  placed  upon  its  su- 
perior edge ;  then  the  opaque  body  is  to  be  pushed  rather 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  so  far  below  the 
pupil  that  it  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.  After  this 
has  been  done,  the  needle  is  to  be  gently  raised,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  cataract  will  continue  depressed,  and 
if  it  be  found  to  do  so,  the  needle  is  to  be  withdrawn  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  it  was  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  says  Beer,  when  reclination  is  to 
be  practised,  the  needle,  after  being  applied  to  the  front 
surface  of  the  cataract,  is  not  to  be  moved  farther  out  of 
the  position  of  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  but  its 
handle  is  merely  to  be  raised  diagonally  forwards,  where- 
by the  cataract  will  be  pressed  downwards  and  outwards 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  turned 
in  the  manner  already  specified.  Beer  has  delivered 
what  appears  to  me  one  valuable  piece  of  advice  for 
operators  on  the  eye  with  the  needle :  whether  depres- 
sion or  reclination  is  to  be  done,  says  he,  a  surgeon  can 
only  use  this  instrument  without  injurious  consequences 
on  the  principle  of  a  lever ;  and  every  attempt  to  press 
with  the  whole  length  of  the  instrument  is  not  only  in- 
effectual, with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
but  so  hurtful  to  the  eye  that  bad  effects  must  follow,  as 
may  be  readily  conceived,  when  it  is  recollected  how 
violently  the  ciliary  nerves  must  be  stretched. 

As  for  the  modifications  of  the  manoeuvres  rendered 
necessary  by  the  varieties  of  cataracts,  they  are  (says 
Beer)  so  unimportant  in  all  cases  of  depression,  that  a 
young  operator  will  easily  understand  them  himself. 
But  things  are  far  otherwise  in  the  practice  of  reclina- 
tion ;  for  when  the  case  is  a  completely  formed  capsulo- 
lenticular  cataract,  and  the  opaque  capsule  is  so  thin 
as  to  be  torn  during  the  turning  of  the  lens,  the  latter 
body  will  indeed  be  placed  in  the  intended  position  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  but  the  capsule  itself,  which  has 
merely  been  lacerated,  must  form  a  secondary  cataract, 
unless  the  surgeon,  with  a  sharp  double-edged  needle, 
immediately  divide  it  in  every  direction,  and  remove 
it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pupil.  When,  during 
reclination,  a  softixh  lens,  or  one  which  is  pulpy  to  its 
very  nucleus,  breaks  into  several  pieces,  it  is  necessary, 


in  order  not  to  have  afterward  a  considerable  seronj. 
ary  lenticular  cataract,  to  put  the  larger  fragments  sepa- 
rately in  a  state  of  reclination,  while  the  smaller  ones 
may  either  be  depressed,  or  (if  the  pupil  he  not  too  much 
contracted)  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  anterior  chamber. 
where  they  will  soon  be  absorbed.     When  the  cm 
is  partially  adherent  to  the  uvea,  Beer  recommends  an 
endeavour  to  be  first  made  with  the  edge  of  the  needle 
(which  is  to  be  introduced  flat  between  the  catara 
the  uvea,  above  or   below  the  adhesion)  to  separate 
the  adherent  parts  before  the  attempt   at  reclination 
is  made.    Should  it  be  a  cataract  which  always  riaea 
again  as  soon  as  the  needle  is  taken  from  it,  though  the 
instrument  has  not  pierced  it  at  all,  the  case  is  termed 
the  elastic  cataract,  in  which  the  lens  is  not  only  firmly 
adherent  to  its  own  capsule,  but  this  also  to  the  mem- 
brana  hyaloidea.     Here  Beer  thinks  that  the  best  plan 
is  first  to  carry  the  needle  to  the  uppermost  point  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and,  by  means  of  perpendi- 
cular movements  of  the  cutting  part  of  the  instrument 
to  endeavour  completely  to  loosen  this  preternatural  ad- 
hesion of  the  cataract  to  the  vitreous  humour,  when  re- 
clination may  be  tried  again,  and  will  perhaps  succeed. 
But,  says  Beer,  when  the  continual  rising  of  the  cata- 
ract is  caused  by  the  operator's  running  the  needle  into 
it,  the  instrument  must  either  be  withdrawn  far  enough 
out  of  the  eye  to  let  it  be  again  properly  brought  into  'he 
posterior  chamber,  when  reclination  may  be  effectually 
repeated ;  or,  if  the  cataract  be  firmly  fixed  on  the  nee- 
dle at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  the  instrument  should  not 
be  raised  again,  but  previously  to  being  withdrawn,  it 
should  be  rotated  a  couple  oftimes  on  its  axis,  whereby 
the  pierced  lens  will  be  more  easily  disengaged  from  the 
needle,  and  at  last  continue  depressed.— (Lehre  von  dm 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  356    358.) 

In  addition  to  Beer's  directions  for  couching  and  re- 
clination, the  following  observations  seem  to  me  to 
merit  attention. 

When  the  case  is  a  fluid  or  milky  cataract,  the  ope- 
rator frequently  finds,  that  on  passing  the  point  of  the 
couching-needle  through  the  anterior  layer  of  the  cap- 
sule, its  white  milky  contents  instantly  flow  out,  and, 
spreading  like  a  cloud  over  the  two  chambers  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  completely  conceal  the  pupil,  the  iris, 
and  the  instrument  from  his  view;  who,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  discouraged  at  this  event.  Although 
it  seems  to  me  most  prudent  to  postpone  the  comple- 
tion of  operations  with  the  needle,  in  the  example  of 
blood  concealing  the  pupil,  in  the  first  step  of  couching, 
and  not  to  renew  any  attempt  before  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour has  recovered  its  transparency;  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  this  sentiment,  chiefly  because  the  species  of  ca- 
taract is,  in  this  circumstance,  generally  unknown  to 
the  operator ;  consequently,  he  must  be  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  employing  that  method  of  couching  which  the 
peculiarities  of  the  case  may  demand.  Speaking  of 
this  case,  however,  Beer  says,  "  the  surgeon  must  has- 
ten the  completion  of  extraction  or  reclination,  though 
possibly  the  operation  may  not  always  admit  of  being 
continued,  or,  if  gone  on  with,  it  must  be  done,  as  it 
were,  blindfold."—  {Lehre,  c\c.  b.  2,  p.  361.)  When  a 
milky  fluid  blends  itself  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
prevents  the  surgeon  from  seeing  the  iris  and  pupil : 
this  event  is  itself  a  source  of  information  to  him,  inas- 
much as  it  gives  him  a  perfect  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  cataract  which  he  is  treating;  and  instructs  him 
what  method  of  operating  it  is  his  duty  to  adopt.  The 
surgeon,  guided  by  his  anatomical  knowledge  of  the 
eye,  should  make  the  curved  point  of  the  needle  describe 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  from  the  inner  towards  the  outer 
camhus,  and  in  a  direction  backwards,  as  if  he  had  to  de- 
press a  firm  cataract.— (Scarpa.)  Thus  he  will  succeed 
in  lacerating,  as  much  as  is  necessary,  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  capsule,  upon  which,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
perfect  success  of  the  operation  depends ;  and,  not  only 
in  the  milky,  but  almost  every  other  species  of  cataract. 
The  extravasation  of  the  milky  fluid  in  the  chambers 
of  the  aqueous  humour  spontaneously  disappears 
very  soon  after  the  operation,  and  leaves  the  pupil  of 
its  accustomed  transparency.  "In  twelve  cases  of  a 
dissolved  lens,  on  which  I  have  operated,"  says  I.atta, 
"  the  dissolution  was  so  complete,  that  on  entering  the 
needle  into  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  whole  was 
mixed  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  destroy  the  capsule  as  comptelely  as  pos- 
sible, that  all  the  milky  matter  might  be  evacuated,  hi 
ten  of  these  cases,  vision  was  almost  completely  re- 
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om  the  operation."    Mr.  Pott, 

nmstance,  viz.  the  effi 

Up.  fluid  le  into  the  aqueous  hu- 

I  w  from  being  an  unlucky  one, 

ol  success,  it  proves,  on  tiie  contrary, 

re  of  all  tlic;  benefit  which  can  be  derived  from 

.1  or  extraction,  as  he  has 

When  the  catarai  I  is  of  a  so/lot  caseous  description, 

which  it  is  composed  will  frequently 

eiu.ie  all  efforts  made  with  the  needle  to  depr 

and  will  continue  behind  the  pupil  in  the  axis  of  vi- 

hi.iii.     'I'lns  baa  been  adduced  us  one,  instance  that  baf- 

■lieiirv  of  coaching,  and  may  really  seem  to 

the  inexperienced  an  unfortunate  circumstance.    It 

often  happens  in  the  operation  or  extraction,  that  frag- 

mi  ots  of  opaque  matter  are  unavoidably  overlooked 

and  Left  behind  ;  yet  Ulchter  confesses  that  such  mat- 

removedb]  the  absorbents.  Supposing 

Sciently  broken  and  dis- 

,  the  Aral  operation,  and  that  consequently  the 

.  remove  it,  such  a  state 

might  possibly  require  a  reapplication  of  the  instru- 
menl :  bu  not  generally  occur,  and  is  the 

worst  thai  run  happen.    It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  de- 

..  pruin.  what  effect  will  result  from  the  most 
i  ;  iis  entire  absorption 
may,  in  some  instances,  follow,  while,  in  others,  a  re- 
of  the  operation   becomes  necessary  for  the 
Here  the  whole  firm  lens 
lias  reascended  behind  the  pupil,  as  Latta  and  He j  oon- 
Brm,  the  absorbents  have  superseded  the  nei 
couching  again.    The  disappearance  of  the  opaqae  par- 
ts was,  in  all  times  and  in  all  ages,  B 
act  conspicuonsness,  that,  as  appears  from  the 
and  others,  it  was  recorded  even 
previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  system  of  lymphatic 
,  iii.  body.    Indeed,  the  modern  observations 
hi  Scarpa  and  others  so  strongly  corroborate  the  ac- 
count which  1  have  given  of  the  vigorous  action  tit  the 
ali-.orli.il  chambers  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, an. I   parti,  ul  irlj  m  the  anterior  one,  that   from 
the  moment  the  ease  is  discovered  to  be  a  soft,  or 
cataract,  II  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  make 
ther  attempt  to  depress  it  into  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour.   Mr  r i  this  circumstance  made 

npl  of  this  kind,  bul  contented  himself  with  a 

of  the  capsule,  and  after  turning  the 

needle  rouud  and  round  between  ins  finger  and  thumb 

within  the  bod]  of  the  orystalline,  left  all  the  pants  In 

i      m,  where  be  hardly  ever  knew 

I  of  dissolving  so  entirelj  as  not  to  leave  the 

i   I.      Tins  eminent    sur- 

geon even practl  Uj  what  Beer  sanctions 

an. I  Scarpa  so  Btrongl)  rerommea.ls  at  this  day ; 
lor  he  sometimes  pushed  Hie  linn  part  of  such  cata- 
racts through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
where  n  always  disappeared,  without  producing  the 
hast  Inconvenience;  we  must  at  the  same  time  add, 
thai  he  thought  this  method  wrong,  not  on  account  of 
its  inefltcacy,  but  an  apprehension  thai  it  would  be 
apt  to  produce  an  irregularis  of  the  pupil,  one  of  the 
worst  inconveniences  attending  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion.   But  the  deformity  of  the  pupil  after  extraction 

seems  to  proceed  cither  from  an  actual  laci  ration  of  the 

;  mi  of  the  pupil,  by  the  passage 

Of  large   cataracts  through   it,    B   kind   of  cause   that 

woiil.ln.it  lie  present  m  pushing  the  broken  portions 

SOUS  lens  into  tin-  anterior  chamber.  Hence, 
it  does  not  seem  warrantable  to  reject  this  ver\  .  ilia- 

'ii  of  treatment  It  is  well  deserving  of  notice 
thai  Mr.  Hey,  who  has  si-veral  times  seen  the  whole 
opaque  nucleus  ami  very  frequently  small  opaque  por- 
tions i. ill  nun  the  anterior  chamber,  makes  this  re- 
mark ••  Indeed,  if  the  cataract  could,  in  all  cases,  be 
brought  Into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  sye  without 
injur)  to  the  iris,  it  would  be  the  brst  method  qfper~ 
"  What  the  same  author  also 
m  nt  part  of  his  work,  is  atrik- 

■v  of  Scarpa's  practice. 

The  practice  ofthe  Italian  professor  consists  in  lacerat- 
ing  the  anterior  portion  Of  the  crystalline  capsule  to 
»t(  rof  the  pupil,  in  ami 
nappy  substam 

;  and  in  pushing  the  fragments 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where 

orbed. 


One  great  advantage  of  couching  insisted  ujion  by 
Scarpa  depends  upon  its  generally  removing  the  cap- 
sule at  the  same  time  with  the  lens,  from  the  passage 
ol'  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  desirable  event,  by  which  the  patient  is  ex- 
tricated from  the  danger  of  a  secondary  membranous 
cataract,  does  not  take  place.  What  most  frequently 
constitutes  the  secondary  membranous  cataract  is  the 
anterior  half  of  the  capsule,  which,  not  having  been 
removed,  or  sufficiently  broken  in  a  previous  opera- 
tion, continues  more  or  less  entire  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, afterward  becomes  opaque,  and  thus  impedes  the 
free  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  seat  of 
vision.  Sometimes  the  secondary  membranous  cata- 
ract presents  itself  beyond  the  pupil,  in  the  form  of 
OUS  Hakes,  apparently  floating  in  the  aqueous 
humour  and  shutting  up  the  pupil;  at  other  times,  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  triangular  membranes,  with 
their  bases  affixed  to  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  and 
their  [mints  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  pupil. 
When  there  is  only  a  minute  membranous  flake  sus- 
pended in  the  posterior  chamber,  Scarpa  thinks  it  by 
no  means  necessary  for  the  patient  to  submit  to  an- 
other operation  ;  vision  is  tolerably  perfect,  and  in  time 
the  small  particle  of  opaque  matter  will  spontaneously 
disappear.  But.  when  the  secondary  membranous 
cataract  consists  of  a  collection  of  opaque  fragments 
of  the  capsule,  accumulated  so  as  either  in  a  great  de- 
gree or  entirely  to  close  the  pupil ;  or  when  the  disease 
consists  of  the  whole  anterior  half  of  the  opaque  cap- 
sule, neglected  in  a  prior  operation,  and  continuing 
adherent  in  its  natural  situation,  it  is  indispensable 
to  operate  again ;  for  although,  in  the  first  case,  there 
may  be  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  collection  of 
membranous  fragments  might  in  time  disappear,  yet  it 
would  he  unjustifiable  to  detain  the  patient  for  weeks 
and  months  m  a  state  of  anxiety  and  blindness,  when 
ul  simple  operation  would  restore  him,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  to  the  enjoyment  of  this 
most  useful  of  the  senses.  In  the  second  case,  says 
Scarpa,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable ;  for  while  the 
trains  adherent  to  its  natural  connexions,  the 
opacity  seldom  disappears,  and  may  even  expand  over  a 
i  ion  of  the  pupil.  He  advises  the  operation 
to  be  performed  as  follows  :  when  the  aperture  in  the 
Iris  is  obstructed  by  a  collection  of  membranous  flakes 
detached  from  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  the  curved 
introduced  with  the  usual  precaution 
of  keeping  its  convexity  forwards,  its  point  backwards, 
until  arrived  behind  the  mass  of  opaque  matter;  the 
surgeon  is  then  to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  towards 
the  pupil,  and  is  to  push  through  this  opening  regularly, 
one  alter  another,  all  the  opaque  particles  into  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  where,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  ab- 
sorption seems  to  be  carried  on  more  vigorously  than 
behind  the  pupil.  All  endeavours  to  depress  them  into 
the  vitreous  humour  Scarpa  has  found  to  be  in  vain ; 
for  scarcely  is  the  couching-necdle  withdrawn  when 
they  all  reappear  at  the  pupil,  as  if  (to  use  his  own 
phrase)  carried  thither  by  a  current :  but  when  forced 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  besides  being  incapable  of 
blocking  up  the  pupil,  they  lie  without  inconvenience 
at  the  bottom  of  that  cavity,  and  in  a  few  weeks  are 
entirely  absorbed. 

When  the  secondary  membranous  cataract  consists 
of  the  whole  anterior  layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule, 
or  of  several  portions  of  it  connected  with  the  mem- 
brana hyaloidea,  Scarpa,  after  cautiously  turning  the 
point  of  the  needle  towards  the  pupil,  pierces  the  opaque 
capsule :  or,  if  there  be  any  interspace,  he  passes  the 
point  ofthe  instrument  through  it ;  then,  having  turned 
it  again  backwards,  he  conveys  it  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  attachment  of  the  membranous  cataract,  and 
after  piercing  the  capsule,  or  each  portion  of  it  succes- 
sively, and  sometimes  carefully  rolling  the  handle  ofthe 
instrument  between  his  finger  and  thumD,  so  as  to 
twist  the  capsule  round  its  extremity,  he  thus  breaks 
the  cataract,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  at  every  point 
of  its  circumference.  The  portions  of  membrane  by 
this  means  separated  from  their  adhesions,  are  next 
cautiously  pushed,  with  the  point  of  the  couching 
needle  turned  forwards,  through  the  pupil  into  the  ante 
rior  chamber.  In  these  manoeuvres  the  operator  must 
use  the  utmost  caution  not  to  injure  the  iris  and  ciliary 
processes,  for  upon  this  circumstance  depends  tho 
avoidance  of  bad  symptoms  after  the  operation,  not 
withstanding  its  duration  may  be  long,  and  the  nece? 
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sary  movemenls  of  the  needle  frequently  repeated.  If 
a  part  of  the  membranous  cataract  be  found  adherent 
to  the  iris  (a  complication  that  will  be  indicated  when, 
upon  moving  it  backwards  or  downwards  with  the 
needle,  the  pupil  alters  its  shape,  and,  from  being  cir- 
cular, becomes  of  an  oval  or  irregular  figure),  even 
more  caution  is  required  than  in  the  foregoing  case, 60 
as  to  make  repeated  but  delicate  movements  of  the 
needle,  to  separate  the  membranous  opacity  without 
injuring  the  iris.  Deer's  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  a 
case  I  have  already  described. 

Scarpa  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  vary  the  plan 
of  operating  above  explained,  if  occasionally  the  cata- 
ract be  formed  of  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule. 
And,  according  to  this  author,  the  same  plan  also  suc- 
ceeds in  those  rare  instances  where  the  substance  itself 
of  the  crystalline  wastes,  and  is  almost  completely  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  the  capsule  opaque,  and  including,  at 
most,  only  a  small  nucleus  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head. 
Scarpa  terms  it  the  •primary  membranous  cataract,  and 
describes  it  as  being  met  with  in  children  or  young  peo- 
ple under  the  age  of  twenty  ;  as  being  characterized  by 
a  certain  transparency  and  similitude  to  a  cobweb  ;  by 
a  whitish  opaque  point  either  at  its  centre  or  circumfe- 
rence; and  by  a  streaked  and  reticulated  appearance: 
he  adds,  that  whosoever  attempts  to  depress  such  a  ca- 
taraet  is  baffled,  as  it  reappears  behind  the  pupil  soon 
after  the  operation :  he  recommends  breaking  it  freely 
with  the  curved  extremity  of  the  couching-needle,  and 
pushing  its  fragments  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where 
they  are  gradually  absorbed  in  the  course  of  about  three 
weeks. 

No  other  topical  application  is  generally  requisite  after 
the  operation,  but  a  small  compress  of  fine  linen  upon 
each  eye;  and  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  quiet, 
moderately  darkened  room.  On  the  following  morning 
a  dose  of  some  mild  purgative  salt,  such  as  the  sulphate 
of  soda  or  magnesia,  may  usually  be  administered  with 
advantage.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  method  of 
treatment  when  the  inflammation  subsequent  to  couch- 
ing exceeds  the  ordinary  bounds ;  in  hypochondriacal, 
hysterical,  and  irritable  constitutions  this  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  I  have  already  touched  upon  the 
propriety  of  some  preparatory  measures  before  operat- 
ing upon  these  unfavourable  subjects. 

Beer  remarks,  that  although  after  extraction  very 
cautious  trials  of  the  sight  are  indispensable,  they  are 
by  no  means  proper  after  depression  or  reclination ; 
for  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  objects  at  various  distances,  is  very  liable  to 
make  the  opaque  body  rise  again.  Hence,  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  is  clear,  Beer  recommends  covering  both  eyes 
(even  when  one  only  has  been  operated  upon)  with  a 
plaster,  and  simple  linen  compress,  which  last  is  to  be 
fastened  on  the  forehead  with  a  common  bandage.  The 
same  experienced  operator  also  enjoins  perfect  quiet- 
ude of  the  body  and  head  for  some  days.  The  patient, 
he  says,  may  either  lie  in  bed,  or  sit  in  an  arm-chair,  as 
may  be  most  agreeable,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  all 
sudden  motions.  The  most  proper  food  for  the  patient 
is  sueh  as  is  easily  digested,  not  too  nutritious,  and  does 
not  require  much  mastication.  Every  thing  must  be 
avoided  which  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflammation 
in  the  eye.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  eye  should 
be  opened,  and  afterward  be  merely  protected  by  a  green 
silk  eye-screen,  which  should  also  be  gradually  dis- 
pensed with.  The  patient  should  be  careful  to  do  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  the  eye  which  lias  been  operated 
upon,  and  as  carefully  avoid  everything  w-hieh  irritates 
it,  or  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  in  it,  a  difficulty 
of  opening  the  eyelids,  or  keeping  them  open,  a  dis- 
charge of  tears,  or  a  redness  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  <fcc. 

Of  the  thrombus  under  the  conjunctiva,  sometimes 
caused  by  the  prick  of  the  needle,  and  of  the  readily 
bleeding  granulations  which  occasionally  shoot  up  at 
the  puncture,  I  need  not  here  particularly  speak.  For 
relieving  the  obstinate  vomiting  sometimes  excited  by 
injury  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  or  that  of  the  retina,  Beer  re- 
commends castor,  musk,  and  opium,  except  when  the 
eye  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  in  which  circumstance 
the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  preferable.  Sucli  vomit- 
ing, Beer  joins  other  writers  in  believing,  is  often  pro- 
duced by  a  firm  lens  being  depressed  too  far,  so  as  to 
injure  the  retina ;  a  case,  however,  which  is  usually 
c<  mbined  with  a  suddenly  produced  complete  or  in- 
complete amaurosis.  Here,  unless  the  position  of  the 
lens  can  be  changed  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  head, 


the  above  class  of  medicines  will  be  of  no  use.  Tin* 
kind  of  amaurosis  may  also  take  place  without  any 
vomiting,  and,  as  Beet  lias  bad  opportunitiesof  ri'in.irk- 
ing,  it  will  not  always  subside,  even  though  the  cata- 
ract be  made  to  rise  again.  The  same  amaurotic  affuc 
tion  may  also  result  from  the  surgeon  hurting  the 
retina  by  pushing  the  needle  too  deeply  against  thli 
membrane.  According  to  Beer,  the  ophthalmj  liable  to 

happen  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  after  extract and 

keratonyxis,  is  always  most  severe  in  the  Iri  and 
neighbouring  textures. — (Von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p 
361—36:!.) 

I  cannot  help  remarking  how  judicious  it  is  never  to 
attempt  too  much  at  onetime  in  any  mode  of  couching, 
It  happens  in  this,  as  in  most  other  branches  of  opera- 
tive surgery,  that  celerity  is  too  often  mistaken  for 
skill :  the  operator  should  not  only  be  slow  and  delil  i 
rate  in  achieving  his  purpose ;  he  should  be  | 
consider,  that  the  repetition  of  couching  may,  like  the 
puncture  of  a  vein,  be  safely  and  advantageotislj  put  In 
practice  again  and  again ;  and  with  far  greater  security, 
than  if,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  expeditious,  or  ;mu<j' 
ing  the  temporary  semblance  of  failure,  a  bolder  use  of 
the  couching-needle  should  be  made  than  the  delicate 
structure  ofthe  eye  warrants.  We  read,  in  Mr.  Hey'i 
Practical  Observations  on  Surgery,  that  he  couched 
one  eye  seven  times,  before  perfect  success  was  ob- 
tained: had  he  been  less  patient,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  by  one  or  two  rough  applications  of  the  instru- 
ment what  he  achieved  by  seven  efforts  of  a  gentler 
description,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  structure  of 
the  eye  would  have  been  so  impaired,  as  well  as  the 
consequent  ophthalmy  so  violent,  as  to  have  utterly  pre- 
vented the  restoration  of  sight. 

All  the  various  methods  of  couching  having  now 
been  described,  I  subjoin  the  sentiments  of  Beer,  re- 
specting the  circumstances  by  which  the  choice  of  de- 
pression or  reclination  ought  to  be  regulated.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author,  when  the  cataract  is  very  firm,  or 
moderately  so,  with  a  scabrous  surface,  or  the  case  is 
what  has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of  en- 
cysted cataract,  or  when  the  cataract  consists  of  any 
tough  membrane,  both  depression  and  reclination  can 
oniy  be  a  palliative  remedy ;  for,  says  he,  none  of  these 
cataracts  after  the  operation  can  be  dissolved  and  ab- 
sorbed, but  must  remain  in  the  eye,  as  a  foreign  unor- 
ganized body,  ready  at  every  opportunity  to  rise  again, 
and  partially  or  completely  blind  the  patient  anew 
Beer  assures  us,  that  he  has  carefully  examined  the 
eyes  of  persons  after  death,  on  whom  depression  or  re- 
clination had  been  practised,  in  some  instances,  twenty 
or  more  years  previously ;  but  in  almost  all  the  ex- 
amples, the  lens  was  found  firm  and  undissolved,  or  at 
most  only  diminished,  with  or  without  its  capsule. 
Membranous  cataracts  were  very  trivially  lessened; 
though  they  had  quite  lost  their  rough  consistence,  and 
were  changed  into  a  firmish  white  mass.  In  a  living 
person,  Beer  says,  he  saw  an  instance,  in  which  a  ca- 
taract rose  again  after  it  had  been  depressed  by  Hilmer 
thirty  years  previously :  it  was  small,  angular,  and 
when  the  pupil  was  dilated,  it  floated  from  one  chamber 
of  the  eye  into  the  other.  When  extracted,  wliich  was 
done  witli  complete  success,  it  was  found  to  be  almost 
ossified.  In  1805,  Beer  extracted  from  a  woman,  forty 
years  of  age,  a  very  large,  hard,  yellowish-white  lenti- 
cular cataract,  which  had  been  in  the  anterior  chamber 
twenty-six  years.  The  lens  had  been  thus  displaced  by 
a  blow  received  on  the  eye  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
Nor  has  Beer  ever  yet  seen  a  case  in  which  a  cataract 
of  a  semi-firm  consistence  was  dissolved  and  absorbed. 
—(Fort  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  363.)  Had  Beer  conlined 
his  statements  to  what  happens  to  certain  cataracts,  on 
which  depression  or  reclination,  strictly  so  called,  hud 
been  practised,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  accede 
to  the  general  assertion,  respecting  the  great  length  of 
time  which  a  firm  or  tough  capsular  cataract  remains 
in  the  vitreous  humour  undissolved  and  unabsorbed 
But  if  he  mean  that  the  same  thing  is  general! 
with  cataracts  broken  piecemeal,  ami  placed  ill  tl": 
aqueous  humour,  we  know  that  such  a  representation 
is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  an  infinite  number 
ofthe  highest  authorities  in  surgery.  Nay,  notwith- 
standing the  case  adduced  of  a  bony  lens  having  re- 
mained in  the  aqueous  humour  twenty-six  years,  1  BIO 
disposed  to  think  that  Beer  himself  does  not  intend  to 
question  the  absorption  ofthe  fragments  of  cataracts  in 
tile  aqueous  humour,  particulaily  as  at  p.  357,  b.  2,  he 
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sanction*  pushing  Che  fragments  of  semi-firm  cataracts 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  where,  he 
rrbed. 
Beer  tblnlu  that,  in    ■■  ^sion  and  reclina- 

indicated  only  in  cases  in  which  extraction  is 
impracticable,  or  attended  with  too  great  dii- 
i    n  ill  be  bett<  r  understood  when  this  operation 
nplesofthis  Und,  Beerspeciflee 
an  aztenatTe  adheeion  of  the  ins  to  the  cornea ;  a  very 
ii  ii  eomt  a,  and,  of  course,  so  small  an  anterior  chamber, 
that  an  Incision  Of  proper  size  in  the  cornea   cannot 
be  made;  ■  broad  areas  senilis;  an  habitually  con- 
tra! -ted  pupil  (incapable  of  being  artificially  dilated);  an 
..  sunk  in  the  orbit,  witli  a  small  fissure  be- 
tween  the  eyelids;  t  yes  affected  with  incessant  convul- 
partlal  adhesion  of  the  cataract  to  the 
ippeasable  umnlir  \  in  the  patient ;  and  an  im- 
possibility of  managing  him  daring  and  after  the  opera- 
tion, in  consequence  oi  his  childhood  or  stupidity. 

vvnh  regard  to  the  question  whether  depression  or 
recllnatlon  should  be  preferred,  Beer  is  of  opinion  that 
Uv  first  method  is  indicated  only  when  the  dimensions 
of  the  eataraci  are  small,  and,  consequently,  when  there 
is  room  enough  lor  II  to  be  placed  below  the  pupil,  wilh- 
uiii  the  ciliary    i  :_•  torn  from  the  annulus 

ciharis.    such  cases  BN  I  be  dry  riliquose  cataract  (the 
membranous  cataract  of  Scarpa),  when  per- 
ns to  the  uvea;  the  true  lenticu- 
produced  BJ  the  small  hut  firm 

■  been  left,  or  risen  again  ; 

and  the  genuine 

On  the  oiler  hand,  reclination  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, w  lieu,  together  with  the  above  objections  to  ex- 
i  has  Eo  deal  with  a  fully  formed, 
mXq  h  nh,  ular  cataract;  or 
With  I  case  of  the  latter  kind,  complicated  with  partial 
i  to  the  uvea ;  or  when  the  case  is  a  secondary 
ii  iriy  circumstanced;  a  second- 
ataract  ;  or  there 
n  bend  a  considerable  tendency  in  the 
sels  of  the  Interior  Of  the  eye  to  become  vari- 
'..  lire  ion  dm  Aimuikr.  b.  2,  Jf.  365.) 

The  manner  of  operating  with  the  needle  upon  the 
i  il  cataracts  of  children  will  be  hereafter  ex- 

EXTRACTION   Or   THE   CATARACT. 

1'ruiii  Mime  passages  in  the  works  of  Ithazes,  Haly, 

and   \\ henna,  specified  b\    Mr.  Guthrie,  it  is  suffi- 

ci.  ntlj  clear,  Hiai  the  practice  of  opening  the  cornea  for 

rel  of  eataraeta  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 

oieots,   Rhaaa  saj  s,  thai  about  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 

atj  llus  opened  the  cornea,  and  drew  the  cataract 

oui  of  the  eye  With  B  One  needle,  In  which  practice  he 

'    Lathyrion.     However,  while  doubts 

Wan  enterl. lined  respecting  tile  true  seat  of  the  cata- 

-  hardl]  to  be  supposed,  that  this  mode  of  treat- 

lutd  have  been  frequently  adopted;  but  as  soon 

as  it  was  follj   proved  that  the  true  cataract  was  an 

opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens;  that  the  lossof  sight 

would  not  be  occasioned  bj  the  removal  of  this  body;  that 

the  cornea  might  be  divided  without  danger;  and  that 

ius  humour  would  be  quickly  regenerated;  the 

mode  of  cure  by  extracting  t lie  cataract  out  of  the  eye 
would  naturally  present  itself     (  Wi  nzcl.) 

Freytsg  is  perhaps  the  first  m  modern  times  who 
made  an  attempt  to  extract  tin  cataract :  this  was  about 

of  the  17th  century.  AiU  r  him,  Lotterius,  of 
Turin,  performed  the  operation.    Km  nobody  has  so 

siion.;  a  claim  as  M.  Daviel  to  the  honour  of  bringing 
the  merits  of  the  practice  before  the  public ;  and  he  not 
only  adopted  it  himself,  but  published  the  first  good  de- 
scription 

Etc  Cristallin,  1747.    Also, 
M  moir  ,,  ,-..„•,  f.  o,  4/,,. 

1  isea  in  which  the  cataract  had  accident- 
ally slipped  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
whence  thej  were  extracted  m  the  \ears  1707  and  1708 

bj  MM   Merj  and  Petit,  as  related  by  St,  Ivee 
have  bad  considerable  Influence  in  hrimnug  about  the 
erfonnanee  of  this  method  of  removing  the  ca- 
taract ;  lor  the]  s,  r\e,i  u  an  snoouregement  to  Daviel, 
bj  whom  the  practice  was  completely  established.  The 
i  ».is  afterward  brought  considerably  nearer 
to  perfection  bj  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  Wenzel. 
■  .'.'.I,    Instrumcntarium   Chir.  Austnacum 
'I.) 


Indeed,  with  the  valuable  instructions  which  Ware 
and  lieer  have  still  more  recently  furnished,  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  cataract  may  now  be  regarded  as  brought  to 
the  highest  state  of  improvement.  According  to  Beer, 
it  admits  of  division  into  three  stages,  the  first  of  which, 
as  in  depression  and  reclination,  is  the  most  important, 
because,  unless  it  be  performed  exactly  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  operation  will  be  very  liable  to  fail,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  make  amends  for  any  fault  com- 
mitted in  ttiis  early  part  of  the  proceedings.  The  first 
stage  consists  in  making  an  effectual  opening  in  the 
cornea  with  a  suitable  knife.  The  second,  in  dividing 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule,  which,  says  Beer, 
should  not  be  merely  punctured,  or  torn  with  a  bluntish 
instrument,  but  cut  with  a  sharp  two-edged  lance- 
pointed  needle  ;  and,  as  much  as  possible,  annihilated. 
In  the  third  stage,  the  expulsion  of  the  cataract  from  the 
eye  is  effected  either  by  the  well-regulated  action  of  the 
eyeball  itself,  or  by  the  assistance  of  art.  But,  as  Beer 
remarks,  they  who  have  learned  the  manner  of  effect- 
ually and  skilfully  cutting  the  cornea,  will  frequently 
have  the  pleasure  to  find  the  last  two  stages  beneficially 
converted  into  one,  and  the  operation  in  general  soon 
and  expeditiously  completed.— (Von dew  Augenkr.  b.  2, 
p.  36f>.) 

The  knives  used  by  Richter,  Wenzel,  Ware,  and 
Beer  are  all  of  them  more  or  less  different ;  but  they 
agree  in  the  common  quality  of  completely  filling  up  the 
wound,  as  it  is  extended,  so  that  none  of  the  vitreous 
humour  can  escape  before  the  division  of  the  cornea  is 
finished. 

Wenzel's  knife  resembles  the  common  lancet  employed 
in  bleeding,  excepting  that  its  blade  is  a  little  longer, 
and  not  quite  so  broad.  Its  edges  are  straight,  and  the 
blade  is  an  inch  and  a  half  (eighteen  lines)  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  (three  lines)  broad,  in  the  widest  part 
of  it,  which  is  at  the  base.  From  this  part  it  gradually 
becomes  narrower  towards  the  point ;  so  that  this 
breadth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  extends  only  to  the  space 
of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  base ;  and  for  the 
space  of  half  an  inch  from  the  point,  it  is  no  more  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  broad. 

The  knife  employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Ware  is,  in  re- 
gard to  its  dimensions,  not  unlike  that  employed  by 
Wenzel.    The  principal  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Ware's 
knife  is  less  spear-pointed  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
when  this  latter  instrument  has  transfixed  the  cornea, 
its  lower  or  cutting  edge  will  sooner  pass  below  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  pupil,  than  the  knife  used  by 
Wenzel.     On  this  account,  Mr.  Ware  believed  that  the 
iris  would  be  less  likely  to  be  entangled  under  the 
knife  which  he  recommended,  than  under  Wenzel's, 
when   the  instrument  begins  to  cut   its  way  down- 
wards, and  the  aqueous  humour  is  discharged.    Mr. 
Ware  particularly  advises  great  care  to  be  taken  to  let 
the  knife  increase  gradually  in  thickness  from  the 
point  to  the  handle  ;  by  which  means,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted steadily  through  the  cornea,  it  will  be  next  to 
an  impossibility,  that  any  part  of  the  aqueous  humour 
can  escape,  before  the  "section  is  begun  downwards  : 
and,  consequently,  during  this  time,  the  cornea  will 
preserve  its  due  convexity.    But  if  the  blade  should 
not  increase  in  thickness  from  the  point ;  or  if  it  be  in- 
curvated  much  in  its  back  or  edge,  the  aqueous  humour 
will  unavoidably  escape  before  the  puncture  is  com- 
pleted;  and  the  iris,  being  brought  under  the  edge  of 
the  knife,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  being  wounded  by 
it.    But  a  better  knife  than  any  other  which  has  yet 
been  proposed,  is  that  employed  by  Beer.    A  very  in- 
genious double  cataract-knife  is  used  by  Jaeger.    '-The 
instrument  is  composed  of  a  Beer's  blade  affixed  to  a 
handle ;  a  smaller  blade  of  the  same  form,  having  its 
flat  side  in  contact  with  the  other  knife ;  and  a  button 
screw.    When  not  in  use,  the  second  blade  is  situated 
within  the  outline  of  the  first,  with  which  the  cornea 
is  transfixed.    It  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as 
Beer's  knife,  not  parallel,  but  nearly  perpendicular  to 
the  cornea,  and  afterward  carried  across  the  eye,  ex- 
actly like  the  single  knife,  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  fixed  blade  parallel  to  the  iris,  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance from  the  junction  of  the  comea  with  the  sclero- 
tica.   When  the  point  of  the  greater  knife  has  trans- 
Qxed  the  cornea  at  the  inner  side,  pressure  is  made  on 
the  button  head  of  the  smaller  blade,  which  slides  in  a 
groove  in  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  with  the  thumb, 
with  which  it  it  pushed  steadily  forwards,  while  the 
greater  blade  keeps  Che  ball  firmly  fixed,  and  thus  the 
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section  of  the  cornea  is  completed,"  <fcc— (See  Lou- 
don'a  Short.  Inquiry  into  the  Principal  I 
Unsuccessful  Termination  of  Extraction,  £c.  1826.) 
Among  the  advantages  imputed  to  Jaeger's  knife  are 
those  of  not  injuring  parts  at  the  inner  angle  ;  of  not 
making  the  incision  too  small  for  the  extraction  of  the 
lens ;  and  of  less  of  the  aqueous  humour  being  dis- 
charged previously  to  the  ins  being  out  of  danger. 
The  sentiments  of  Richter,  Scarpa,  Beer,  and  others, 
about  the  position  of  the  patient  in  the  operation,  and 
the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye,  have  been  already  noticed 
in  a  (bregoing  section. 

The  operator  is  to  sit  in  front  of  the  patient,  but 
upon  a  considerably  higher  stool  or  chair  than  the  lat- 
ter, as  already  explained,  and  his  legs  are  to  be  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  patient,  and  his  right  foot  sulli- 
ciently  raised  by  a  stool  for  his  elbow  to  rest  upon  his 
knee,  while  the  knife  is  on  a  level  with  the  patient's 
eye.— (See  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
295.) 

When  the  right  eye  is  to  be  operated  upon,  and  the 
operation  is  to  be  done  according  to  the  preceding  di- 
rections, the  surgeon  must  of  course  use  his  left  hand ; 
but  if  he  be  not  an  ambidexter,  "  the  patient  must  be 
placed  on  his  back  on  a  table,  or  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
firm  bedstead  with  a  head,  so  that  the  operator  can 
stand  behind  without  inconvenience.  The  head  being 
supported  on  a  cushion,  the  operator  raises  the  upper 
eyelid  himself  and  fixes  the  eyeball,  while  an  assistant 
depresses  the  lower  lid,  if  necessary.  The  incision  is 
then  to  be  made  with  the  same  precaution  as  in  the 
other  method,  the  knife  being  held  with  its  edges  to- 
wards the  thumb,  and  the  little  linger  towards  the 
temple  instead  of  the  cheek.  The  division  of  the  cor- 
nea upwards  in  this  manner  is  the  operation  generally 
preferred  by  Mr.  Alexander  for  both  eyes,  when  not 
specially  contra-indicated." — (Guthrie,  p.  318.) 

Baron  Wenzel,  fearful  of  the  bad  consequences  of 
undue  pressure,  made  no  endeavour  to  fix  the  eye  at 
all  at  the  period  of  cutting  the  cornea. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  did  not  approve  of  this  plan  of 
leaving  the  eye  unfixed.  The  danger  likely  to  arise 
from  undue  pressure,  he  observes,  can  only  take  place 
after  the  instrument  has  made  an  opening  into  the 
eye ;  but  the  pressure  which  he  recommended  is  to  be 
removed  the  instant  the  knife  is  carried  through  the 
cornea,  and  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  divide  this 
tunic  downwards.  To  understand  this  subject  better, 
however,  the  reader  should  know,  that  Mr.  WTare  di- 
vided the  incision  of  the  cornea  into  two  distinct  pro- 
cesses ;  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  punctuation, 
and  the  second  section.  So  long,  says  Mr.  Ware,  as 
the  knife  fills  up  the  aperture  in  which  it  is  inserted, 
that  is,  until  it  has  passed  through  both  sides  of  the 
cornea,  and  its  extremity  has  advanced  some  way  be- 
yond this  tunic,  the  aqueous  humour  cannot  be  dis- 
charged, and  pressure  may  be  continued  with  safety. 
The  punctuation  of  the  cornea  being  completed,  the 
purpose  of  pressure  is  fully  answered;  and  if  such 
pressure  be  continued  when  the  section  of  the  cor- 
nea begins,  instead  of  being  useful,  it  will  be  hurtful. 
To  avoid  all  bad  defects,  Mr.  Ware  recommends  the 
cornea  to  be  cut  in  the  following  way. 

The  operator  is  to  place  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  upon  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  just  be- 
low and  a  little  on  the  inside  of  the  cornea.  At  the 
same  time,  the  assistant  who  supports  the  head  is  to 
apply  one  or,  if  the  eye  projects  sufficiently,  two  of  his 
fingers  upon  the  conjunctiva,  a  little  on  the  inside, 
above  the  cornea.  The  fingers  of  the  operator  and  as- 
sistant thus  opposed  to  each  other,  will  fix  the  eye, 
and  prevent  the  lids  from  closing.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  to  enter  the  outside  of  the  cornea  a  little  above 
its  transverse  diameter,  and  just  before  its  connexion 
with  the  sclerotica.  Thus  introduced,  it  is  to  be  pushed 
on  slowly,  but  steadily,  without  the  least  intermission, 
and  in  a  straight  direction,  with  its  blade  parallel  to 
the  iris,  so  as  to  pierce  the  cornea  towards  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  it 
first  entered,  and  till  about  one-third  part  of  it  is  seen 
to  emerge  beyond  the  inner  margin  of  the  cornea. 
When  the  knife  has  reached  so  far,  the  punctuation  is 
completed.  The  broad  part  of  the  blade  is  now  be- 
tween the  cornea  and  the  iris,  and  its  cutting  edge  be- 
low the  pupil,  which  of  course  is  out  of  all  danger  of 
bein"  wounded.  As  every  degree  of  pressure  must 
now°be  taken  off  the  eyeball,  the  fingers  both  of  the 


operator  and  his  assistant  are  instantly  to  he  removed 
from  this  part  and  shifted  to  the  eyelids.    These  lire  la 
be  kept  asunder  bj  gentlj  pressing  them  against  the 
edges  of  the  in  bit  ;  and  die  eye  is  i"  be  lefl  i 
the  guidance  of  the  knife,  by  \\  bich,  sa>s  ^ii 
may  he  raised,  depressed,  or  drawn  to  eiibei 
may  be  found  necessary.    The  aqueous  humour  being 
now  partly,  if  not  entirely,  evacuated,  and  the  cornel 
of  course  rendered  flaccid,  the  edge  nl   I 

be  pressed  slowly  downwards,  till  it  has  cut  Its  way 
out,  and  separated  a  little  more  than  half  the  cornel 

from  the  sclerotica,  following  the  semicircular  direction 
marked  out  by  the  attachment  of  the  one  to  the  othi  r 
—(Ware.) 

In  the  eyes  of  some  persons,  the  iris  is  so  convex, 
that  it  almost  impossible  to  complete  the  section  of 
the  cornea  without  entangling  the  iris  under  the  edge 
of  the  knife,  unless  the  cornea  be  gently  rubbed  down- 
wards with  the  finger;  one  of  the  most  important  di- 
rections, according  to  Mr.  Ware,  in  Wenzel's  w  bole 
book. 

If  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  incline  too  much  for- 
wards, and  its  direction  be  not  altered,  the  incision  in 
the  cornea  will  be  too  small,  and  terminate  almost  op- 
posite the  pupil.  In  this  case,  there  will  be  great  dif- 
ficulty in  extracting  the  cataract,  and  the  cicatrix 
afterward  may  obstruct  sight.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
edge  of  the  instrument  be  inclined  too  mui  li  back- 
wards, and  its  direction  be  not  changed,  the  incision 
will  approach  too  near  the  part  where  the  iris  and  .scle- 
rotica unite,  and  there  will  be  great  danger  of  wound- 
ing them.  These  accidents  may  be  prevented  by  gently 
rofhng  the  instrument  between  the  fingers,  until  the 
blade  takes  the  proper  direction. — (Wenzel.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  had  seen  operators,  through  a 
fear  of  wounding  the  iris,  introduce  and  bring  out  the 
instrument  at  a  considerable  distance  before  the  union 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  ;  in  consequence  of  Which 
the  incision  from  one  side  of  the  cornea  to  the  othet 
was  made  too  small  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the  car- 
taraet,  although  from  above  downwards  it  was  fully 
large  enough  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Ware  also  some- 
times observed,  that  though  the  punctuation  of  the 
cornea  from  side  to  side  had  been  properly  conducted, 
and  its  section  afterward,  to  all  appearance,  effectu- 
ally completed,  yet,  on  account  of  the  frictions  cm 
ployed  to  disengage  the  iris  from  the  edge  of  the  in 
strument,  ths  knife,  in  cutting  downwards,  was  carried 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  and,  consequently, 
though  the  incision  appeared  externally  to  be  of  its 
proper  size,  internally  it  was  much  too  small  for  Hie 
cataract  to  be  easily  extracted.  In  this  case,  the  inci- 
sion must  be  enlarged  by  means  of  a  pair  of  curved 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  which  should  be  introduced  at 
the  part  where  the  knife  first  entered  the  cornea.— 
(Ware.) 

Beer  subdivides  the  first  stage  of  this  operation  into 
four,  each  of  which,  he  says,  claims  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, if  it  be  wished  to  make  the  incision  in  the  cornea 
in  every  respect  proper  :  the  first  is  the  introduction  of 
the  knife  through  the  cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber; 
the  second  is  directin'g  the  knife  towards  the  place 
where  its  point  is  to  be  brought  out  again  ;  the  third  is 
bringing  out  the  point  and  guiding  the  knife  in  con- 
tinuing the  incision  in  the  cornea ;  and  the  fourth  is 
the  finishing  of  that  incision.  As  Beer  states,  a  com- 
pletely well-made  incision  in  the  cornea  must,  Ul  Hie 
first  place,  be  of  sufficient  size  to  let  the  cataract  es- 
cape from  the  eye  without  the  slightest  impediment; 
and  it  will  be  large  enough,  if  care  be  taken  fo  open 
one-half  of  the  cornea  near  its  edge.  Secondly,  it  must 
be  of  a  proper  shape,  its  margin  not  being  triangular, 
nor  notched,  but  evenly  rounded.  In  general,  says 
Beer,  no  greater  disadvantage  can  happen,  than  that 
of  having  too  small  an  incision  in  the  cornea ;  for,  even 
when  the  cataract  is  pressed  out  of  such  an  opening, 
portions  of  it  are  always  left  behind  which  afterward 
cannot  be  extracted  without  trouble ;  and  though  the 
sight  may  be  at  the  moment  restored,  it  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  the  eye  be  not  afterward  spoiled  by  th 
of  inflammation.  When  the  incision  is  triangular  or 
notched,  its  edges  cannot  be  put  smoothly  together  so 
as  to  be  healed  by  the  first  intention,  which,  however, 
is  highly  necessary,  and  the  consequence  is  a  white 
ugly  scar,  which  is  slowly  produced  with  i  I 
tion,aiid  forms  a  greater  or  less  permanent  impediment 
to  vision  downwards,  though  the  patient  be  capable  of 
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•Ming  tht  smallest  objects  which  are  straight  before 
bim.  ,     .  ,      I 
rhen  the  knife  is  to  be  mtro- 
the  oornea,  about  one- 
umI  one-fourth  of  a  line 
iqtiely  to- 
turned  downwards,  by 
which  means  the  point  will  pais  innnediHtely  into  the 
anterior  chamber.    As  soon  us  it  lias  arrived  there, 
which  is  indicated  partly  by  its  bright  extremity  being 
n  question,  and  partly  by  the 
inch  a  direction  is  to  be  given  to  it, 
thai  us  point  in. iv  project  from  the  place  of  its  entrance 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  toward!  the  intended  place  of  its 
ol  the  cornea, but  a  little  higher,  while  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  blade  is  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  anterior  chamber  exactly  parallel  to  the  iris.    The 
unions!)  pushed  on,  neither  too  quickly 
nor  too   slowly,  with  us  point  continually  directed 
•  upward  I  above  the  part,  where  it  is  to  pass 
i.  nnti!  tin   point  Strives  near  the  inner  edge 
cornea;  but  in  the  transverse  passage  of  the 
l   not  be  suffered  either  to  go 
nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  iris,  as  every  turn  of  the 
,  awards  or  forwards  opens  the  upper  angle 
oi  the  wound,  ■■                   ous  humour  Immediately 
ins  not  only  falls  close  against  the 
Put  sometimes  even  un- 
der the  edge,  SO  as  to  throw  the  young  operator  into 
the  greati                       merit.     If  the  point  of  the  knife 

in  -ably  brought  out,  the  surgeon  is 

to  continue  to  push  it  on  without  pressing  it  down- 
wards, or  making  a  sawing  motion  with  it,  until  the 
of  the  operation,  viz.  that  in  which  the  inei- 
lished.     However,  as  soon  as  the  point  of  the 
knife  has  paased  out  of  the  cornea  and  reached  the 
Ithua, attention  must  be  paid,  first,  to  that  part 
of  the  blade  which  Is  yet  in  the  anterior  chamber,  bo 

thai  the  ins  ma}  not  fail  under  us  edge,  and  the  knife 
ma\  not  nous  direction;  secondly,  to  the 

i  the  knife,  which  continually  projects  more 
and  more,  so  that  the  inner  canthus  may  not  be 
wounded,  which  accident,  though  trivial  in  itself, 
would  make  the  unprepared  patient  suddenly  and  in- 
voluntarily draw  back  his  bead.  The  only  way  of 
preventing  this  Injury,  eaya  Beer,  is  regularly  to  in- 
cline the  handle  more  backwards  and  downwards,  in 
proportion  as  the  point  passes  farther  out  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber,  Thirdly,  at  the  period  when  the  last 
in  be  cut,  the  knife  should  be 
pushed  on  \cr\  slowly,  tor  otherwise  the  lens,  and 
with  II  a  pa  i  tot  tin  vitreous  humour,  may  be  discharged, 
as    now    the   muscles   ol' the  eye  are  acting  and  com- 

preastng  this  organ  w  its  the  greatest  force,  and,  in  old 
persona  especially,  the  loose  conjunctiva,  alter  the  cor- 
iH  i  is  c  ol  throi  ainst  the  knife,  and  is  apt 

At  til.  tune  when  the  operator  finishes 
the  incision  in  the  cornea,  the  assistant  is  to  let  the 
upper  eyelid  cover  the  eye,  and  a  few  seconds  are  to 
be  allowed  for  the  patient  to  recoverfrom  his  fright, 
in  the  of  the  operation,  Beer  directs 

-i .int  again  steadily  to  hold  the  patient's  head 
I  Me  manner  ;i<  during  the  cutting  of  the  cor- 
musl  be  carefully 
and  effectually  raise, I,  without  touching  the  eyeball  in 
the  least,  or  letting  the  ends  of  the  fingers  project  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  tarsus.  The  operator  is  to  de- 
press the  lower  eyelid  with  his   fore-Anger,  which  is 

not  tobe  removed  away  from  the  eye,  but  gently  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  part  of  it  with  the  intervention  of 
the  eyelid,  b]  which  m  act-lance  or  cap- 

aule-needle  max  be  more  readily  ami  easiiv  Introduced 
under  the  Map  of  the  cornea  into  the  pupil,  while  the 
pressure   and   the   projection    of  the    cataract 

-  derabrj  enlarge  the  pupil,  and 

e  the  proper  dit  ipsule.    In  order 

ilete  the  latter  object,  the  Burgeon  introduces 

one  of  the  sharp  edges  of  the  capsu'.e-needle.  with  the 

lxnnt  directed  towards  the  inner  canthus.  between  the 

wound  in  the  farmer  of  these 

1    as  possible,  lest  the 

atmospheric  air  i  of  which 

Beer  entertains  great  apprehension.    Alter  the  eap- 

I  be  inferior 

margin  of  the  pupil,  its  lower  sharp  edge  is  to  be  ap- 

the  capsule  of  the  lens  with  its  point  directly 

upwards,  u;id  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  towards  the 


inner,  and  the  other  towards  the  outer  canthus.  The 
operator  is  now  strictly  to  cut  through  the  capsule,  by 
making,  at  small  distances  from  one  another,  repeated 
perpendicular  strokes  with  the  edge  of  the  needle. 
Then  the  handle  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  half  turned 
round  on  its  axis,  and  similar  strokes  are  to  be  made 
with  its  edge  in  a  somewhat  oblique  direction,  by 
which  means  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  will  be 
cut  into  many  squarish  fragments,  some  of  which,  in 
the  third  stake  of  the  operation,  are  taken  out  of  the 
eye  together  with  the  cataract,  and  the  risk  of  a  se- 
condary cataract  of  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule  ia 
in  a  great  measure  removed.  When  the  capsule- 
needle  has  done  its  business,  it  is  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  eve  in  the  sams  position  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced, and  the  second  stage  of  the  operation  is  thus 
finished— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  369.) 

I  believe  no  better  instructions  than  the  foregoing 
can  be  delivered,  rcspectirg  the  most  advantageous 
method  of  dividing  the  capsule.  They  are  infinitely 
better  than  those  given  by  Wenzel  and  Ware.  As  soon 
as  the  point  of  the  cornea-knife  had  arrived  opposite 
the  pupil,  Wenzel  used  to  incline  it  gently  backwards, 
and  thus  puncture  the  capsule ;  but  Mr.  Ware  very  pro- 
perly objected  to  this  plan,  which,  however  it  might 
serve  to  exhibit  the  dexterity  of  the  operator,  was  at- 
tended with  no  advantage  to  the  patient,  and  could  not 
be  so  efficient  and  safe  as  the  mode  of  making  the  di- 
vision of  the  capsule  a  distinct  part  of  the  operation. 

Indeed,  Wenzel  himself  did  not  recommend  opening: 

the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  in  this  way  when  the 

pupil  was  much  contracted,  and  the  muscles  of  the 

eye  and  eyelids  easily  thrown  into  convulsions,  or  when 

urior  chamber  was  large. 

For  dividing  the  capsule  after  the  division  of  the  cor- 
nea, Wenzel  and  his  father  used  to  employ  a  fiat 
needle,  one  line,  that  is,  one-twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  in 
diameter,  having  its  cutting  extremity  a  little  incur- 
vated.  This  needle,  which  they  advised  to  be  made  of 
nealed  gold,  in  order  that  its  pliability  may  allow  the 
operator  to  bend  it  in  different  directions  as  occasion 
requires,  is  fixed  in  a  handle  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  similar  to  that  of  the  cornea-knife.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  same  handle  a  small  curette  or 
scoop  is  fixed,  made  also  of  nealed  gold,  which  is  of 
use  for  extracting  the  cataract. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware's  method  of  opening  the  capsule 
will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

When  the  incision  in  the  cornea  has  been  completed, 
and  the  capsule  effectually  divided,  the  cataract,  as 
Beer  observes,  advances  into  the  pupil  immediately 
behind  the  capsule-needle,  and  if  there  be  the  least  ac- 
tion in  the  eye  itself,  it  is  generally  at  once  discharged. 
Under  these  very  favourable  circumstances,  however, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  portion  of  the  gelatinous 
or  scabrous  surface  of  the  cataract  is  detached  at  the 
margin  of  the  pupil,  as  the  opaque  body  is  passing  out, 
and  therefore  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation, 
Beer  recommends  having  Daviel's  scoop  always  ready, 
which  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  capsule-needle,  and 
employed  for  preventing  the  loose  fragments  from  fail- 
ing back  into  the  posterior  chamber,  in  the  following 
manner  :  as  soon  as  the  operator  remarks  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  cataract  out  of  the  pupil,  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  scraped  off  by  the  edge  of  that  opening,  he 
should  introduce  the  scoop  at  the  lower  and  outer 
edge  of  the  cataract  upwards,  between  the  cornea  and 
the  iris,  so  as  to  be  able  to  keep  the  part  of  the  cata- 
ract which  is  ready  to  break  off,  close  up  behind  the 
rest  of  it,  and  bring  the  whole  out  of  the  eye. 

Hut,  says  Beer,  when  the  third  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, viz.  the  removal  of  the  cataract  from  the  eye, 
cannot  be  so  readily  accomplished ;  a  circumstance  not 
always  owing  to  an  imperfection  in  the  incision  in  the 
cornea  or  in  the  division  of  the  capsule,  but  sometimes 
proceeding  from  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the  eye  it- 
self; the  operator,  if  he  feels  convinced  that  the  fault 
does  not  lie  in  the  first  or  second  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion ,  m  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  endeavour 
to  rectify  what  is  wrong),  should  assist  in  promoting 
rire  of  the  cataract.  There  are  two  manners 
of  doing  this,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  is  selected ;  for  the  second  should  be  adopted 
only  when  the  first  will  not  answer.  Hence,  says 
Beer,  the  operator,  like  a  skilful  accoucheur,  must  first 
trust  to  the  action  of  the  organ  itself,  which  he  should 
in  a  certain  degree  excite,  and  not  proceed  immediately 
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to  the  use  of  a  scoop,  hook,  or  forceps.  The  eye  is  to 
be  suffered  to  turn  quickly  a  few  tunes  upwards,  and  in 
general,  during  these  movements,  the  surgeon  will 
perceive  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  cataract  advances 
farther  through  the  pupil,  and  at  length  slips  out  of  the 
eye  without  the  aid  of  instruments.  If  at  thre  period 
a  portion  of  the  cataract  were  found  to  be  likely  to 
break  off,  the  employment  of  Daviel's  scoop  in  the  way 
already  explained  would  be  proper.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  during  the  protracted  movements  of  the  eye 
upwards,  this  organ  evince  little  energy  of  its  own, 
the  cataract  will  not  enter  the  pupil,  or  scarcely  do  so, 
much  less  pass  out  of  the  eye,  and  the  operator  is 
under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  manual  assistance, 
and  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  used  for  keeping  the 
lower  eyelid  depressed,  he  is  gently  to  press  the  lid 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball.  Such  pressure 
should  be  gradually  increased  until  the  greatest  diame- 
ter of  the  cataract  has  passed  into  the  pupil,  at  winch 
moment  the  pressure  must  not  be  discontinued  before 
the  cataract  is  completely  out  of  the  eye,  winch  object 
may  be  promoted  by  supporting  the  lower  part  of  the 
lens  with  Daviel's  scoop,  and  then  the  pressure  is  to 
be  diminished  in  the  same  gradual  way  in  which  it 
has  been  previously  augmented.  Immediately  the  ca- 
taract is  completely  out  of  the  eye,  and  the  surgeon 
has  paid  due  attention  to  the  removal  of  any  fragments 
left  behind,  the  assistant  is  to  let  the  upper  eyelid  de- 
scend, the  patient  is  to  be  desired  to  keep  both  his 
eyes  shut  and  perfectly  still,  and  his  head  and  eyes  are 
to  be  covered  with  a  clean  white  piece  of  linen,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  light  may  be  moderated. 

When  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  alarm, 
which,  according  to  Beer,  the  passage  of  the  cataract 
outwards,  especially  when  it  is  large  and  firm,  always 
produces  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  he  is  to  be 
placed  with  his  back  towards  the  window,  and  the 
linen  is  to  be  raised  a  little  from  the  eye,  which  is  to 
4e  very  slowly  opened,  while  the  other  eye,  which  has 
not  been  operated  upon,  is  to  be  kept  well  covered. 
Beer  says  that  the  patient  should  then  be  shown  some 
objects,  not  of  a  shining  or  very  bright  description,  at 
different  distances;  and  if  he  is  able  to  see  them 
plainly,  the  surgeon  may  proceed  to  apply  the  dressings 
without  delay. 

Beer  confesses,  that  if  possible  it  would  be  better  to 
dispense  altogether  with  making  any  trials  of  the 
power  of  the  eye  which  has  just  been  operated  upon, 
because  such  attempts  must  tend  to  increase  the  sub- 
sequent inflammation  in  the  organ ;  yet  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  these  trials  of  the  eyesight  are  necessary 
after  extraction  of  the  cataract.  First,  because  the  ca- 
pability of  seeing  immediately  is  a  thing  always  ex- 
pected by  the  patient  and  his  friends,  and  leaving  them 
in  ignorance  on  this  point  would  keep  up  an  anxiety 
likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  in  rendering  ophthalmy 
more  severe.  Secondly,  Beer  urges  as  a  stronger  mo- 
tive for  the  custom,  the  circumstance  of  the  patient 
seeing,  when  his  eye  is  first  opened,  all,  even  the 
smallest  objects,  though  lie  suddenly  loses  the  fa- 
culty of  distinguishing  them  at  all,  or  sees  them  very 
obscurely ;  and  now,  if  he  be  halt  turned  with  his  face 
towards  the  window,  one  will  find  in  the  pupil,  which 
directly  after  the  passage  of  the  cataract  was  perfectly 
clear,  some  soft  or  firm  fragments  of  the  lens,  which 
are  first  dislodged  from  within  the  capsule  by  the  va- 
riations in  the  eye,  produced  by  the  inspection  of  dif- 
ferent objects  at  different  distances,  anil  which,  with- 
out these  trials  of  vision,  would  be  long  in  being 
loosened  by  the  aqueous  humour,  and  might  form  a 
secondary  lenticular  cataract:  which  will  not  now  be 
the  case,  as  the  surgeon  can  and  ought  at  once  to  re- 
move them. — (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  373.) 

The  preceding  mode  of  operating,  as  Beer  observes, 
will  not  answer  for  every  case  of  cataract  adapted  to 
extraction  ;  but  the  plan  sometimes  requires  to  be  mo- 
dified according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  when  the  eye  is  very  prominent,  and 
particularly  when  at  the  same  time  tho  fissure  of  the 
eyelids  is  extremely  narrow,  the  incision  in  the  cor- 
nea must  not  be  made  horizontally,  but  obliquely  out- 
wards ;  for  otherwise  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid  will 
retard  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  an  ugly  cicatrix, 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  eyesight,  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

When  the  cataract  is  of  middling  consistence,  nei- 
ther very  hard  nor  soft,  Beer  assures  us  that  the  at- 


tempt ought  to  be  made  to  extract  the  catarac  undine 
capsule  together.— (Af</A< 

</()■  KapselauSZ iizk-hiii,  .-,'•.  Wini,  L79B.J  111  BUCha 
case,  he  says,  the  experiment  will  mostly  succeed  if 
properly  conducted,  and  if  it  should  not,  it  cat 
the  slightest  detriment  to  the  eye,  nor  the 
stacle  to  the  effectual  completion  of  the  o 
The  capsule-needle  is  to  be  introduced  Into  the  pupil, 
as  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operation,  and  its  point  ia 
then  to  be  slowly  pushed,  as  far  as  its  greatest  dlan* 
ter,  into  the  centre  of  the  lens,  so  that  one  surface  ol 
the  needle  may  be  upwards,  the  other  downwards; 
one  of  its  cutting  edges  turned  towards  the  inner  can- 
thus,  the  other  towards  the  outer  one.  And  mm  the 
needle,  with  the  impaled  cataract,  is  to  have  sudden 
but  short  perpendicular  jerks  communicated  to  it,  by 
which  means  the  upper  and  lower  connexions  of  the 
capsule  with  the  neighbouring  textures  will  be  in  part 
loosened.  The  needle  is  next  to  be  suddenly  ro- 
tated without  withdrawing  it  from  the  cataract  so 
that  one  of  its  flat  surfaces  may  face  the  inner  canthus, 
the  other  the  outer  one ;  and  one  of  its  edges  may  bo 
turned  upwards,  the  other  downwards ;  and  then  the 
short  sudden  jerks  of  the  needle  in  the  horizontal  di- 
rection maybe  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  lateral  connexions  of  the  cap- 
sule. Lastly,  the  capsule-needle  is  to  be  quickly  with- 
drawn from  the  eye,  when  it  is  mostly  followed  by  the 
lens  and  the  capsule,  or  the  cataract  comes  away  fixed 
on  the  point  of  the  instrument,  at  which  moment  the 
pupil  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  black.  When  tho 
cataract  does  not  follow  the  withdrawing  of  the  needle, 
the  surgeon  is  to  proceed  with  the  usual  cautions  to 
the  third  stage  of  the  operation.  Great  as  the  advan- 
tage would  always  be  of  extracting  the  cataract, 
together  with  its  capsule,  it  is  plain  that  the  attempt  is 
not  practicable  when  the  case  is  a  very  hard  len- 
ticular cataract,  because  the  capsule-needle  cannot 
be  effectually  introduced  into  the  body  of  such  a  lens, 
situated  upon  the  yielding  vitreous  humour.  Nor 
would  the  plan  answer  if  the  cataract  were  very  soft, 
as  the  movements  of  the  needle  in  it  could  have  no  ef- 
fect in  breaking  the  connexions  of  the  capsule.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  often  expressed  to  me  his  decided  opi- 
nion that  the  foregoing  method  will  rarely  succeed,  and 
ought  not  to  be  attempted ;  which  is  also  Mr.  Guth- 
rie's judgment. — (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  308.) 
In  the  case  described  by  Beer  under  the  name  of  en- 
cysted cataract,  the  capsule  must  not  be  opened ;  but 
after  properly  opening  the  cornea,  if  the  cataract  does 
not  escape  of  itself  at  this  moment  from  the  eye,  the 
operator  must  immediately  introduce  the  small  cataract- 
tenaculum,  with  its  point  turned  downwards,  between 
the  cornea  and  the  iris,  into  the  pupil.  The  cataract 
should  then  be  firmly  taken  hold  of  with  the  hook,  and 
slowly  and  steadily  drawn  out  of  the  eye  with  its  thick, 
tough  capsule.  Beer  says,  that  extraction  should  be 
performed  in  the  same  way  in  the  dry  siliquose  capsule- 
lenticular  cataract  of  children  and  adults,  except  that 
in  all  these  cases  a  fine,  elastic,  sharp,  silver  or  golden 
spatula,  fixed  at  the  lower  part  of  Daviel's  curette  or 
scoop,  should  be  ready  at  hand  to  assist  in  separating 
the  cataract  from  the  vitreous  humour,  immediately 
the  opaque  substance  is  disposed  to  pass  out  of  the  eye. 
Also  in  the  completely  fluid  cataract,  when  the  capsule 
is  partially  opaque  and  thickened,  a  circumstance  easily 
known  by  appearances,  the  same  mode  of  extraction 
must  be  attempted.  But  if  the  hook  should  tear  its 
way  out,  and  the  capsule  empty  itself,  the  extraction 
must  be  performed  altogether  with  the  forceps.  The 
latter  instrument  is  to  be  cautiously  introduced,  m  the 
same  manner  as  tne  capsule-needle,  into  the  pupil ;  one 
of  the  largest  and  t  hickest  portions  of  the  capsule  is  then 
to  be  taken  hold  of,  and  suddenly  drawn  out  towards 
the  opposite  side,  by  which  means  generally  the  whole 
anterior  layer,  and  sometimes  also  the  posterior  layer, 
of  the  capsule  will  be  detached,  and  the  pupil  imme- 
diately cleared.  On  the  contrary,  in  what  Beer  has 
called  the  bar-cataract,  which,  he  says,  is  seldom  fit 
for  an  operation  as  soon  as  the  cornea  has  been  opened, 
the  bar  must  first  be  separated  by  means  of  the  cap- 
sule-needle from  the  uvea,  in  whatever  way  is  found 
most  practicable  and  then  it  is  to  be  extracted  with  the 
small  cataract-tenaculum,  or  teeth-forceps :  when  this 
has  been  done,  the  cataract  itself  must  be  taken  out  of 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enoysted  cataract  — 
(B.  2,  p.  377  ) 
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Whrri  i  been  completed,  ltd  next  object 

i  .,.  the  pattern  turns  this  up- 

,     i  wards  with 

and  steadily  held  M  until  the  patient 

Mr  u'.ir.'  (bund  that  a  dossil  oflint,  steeped  in  plain 
brandy  and  water,  and  covered  with  the  sper- 
ite,  and  removed  once  every  day, 
i,  hi.  n.  'i'  dressing  that  can  be 

applied  :  "»      Hi.-  cerate  over  the  lint 

prevents  the  latter,  when  impregnated  with  tin;  dis- 
oming  stiff  and  irritating  tin-  lids.  .Mr. 
mghl  tin-  mooe  of  applying  the  compress  and 
.  .■  of  no  small  im- 
portanci  so  loon  the  dn 

apt  in  slip  "it.  and  consequent!}  to  press  unequally  and 
Injuriously  on  the  eye;  and  if  too  tight,  the  undue  pres- 
sure will  excite  pain  mid  inflammation,  and  even  force 
oul  some  of  the  vitreous  humour.    Mr.  Ware's  com- 
,„■„  bided  two  or  three  times, 
logo  in  cover  both  eyes,  and  sufficiently  long 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  to  the 
Tins  li<-  pins  at  the  top  of  the 
patient's  nightcap  ;  and  its  lower  part,  which  is  divided 
ime  through  it,  he 
lava  loo  l:i-"  i  also  made 

Of1  old    I n,  and   as   hroail   as  six  lingers,  he  carries 

round  the  bead  over  the  compress,  and  pins  to  the  side 
i.i  i in-  nightcap  moderately  tight.  A  slip  of  linen  is 
afterward  carried  under  the  chin,  and  pinned  at  each 

end  in  ih.  BO  as  to  prevent  II  from 

slipping  upwards.    (Wore.)    Mr.  Guthrie  recommends 
Mean  which  tits  the  head  closely 
tn  be  pui  on,  ami  a  piece  ui  roller  to  be  fastened  i>\  lis 
ii  bind,    "  A  small 
piore  of  lint,  on  Which   smiie  ung.  cetacei  has   been 
spread,  Is  in  be  applied  over  the  closed  eyelids,  a  com- 
press of  line  Linen  is  to  be  placed  over  it,  and  another 
over  the  opposite  eye,  W  Inn  each  end  of  the  roller  is  to 
be  brought   forwards,  made  to  secure  the  compress  of 
us  nun  Mib,  and  then  passed  over  to  the  other." — 
/  tin  Eye,  V-  3 1'*-) 
Bear  recommends  the  patient  to  lie  upon  his  back 
wiib  Ins  head  not  t < m  low,  and  in  a  chamber  which  is 
not  too  light,  and  to  remain  in  this  way  at  least  until 

tin- win;  d.     As  during  the  first 

two  days  after  the  operation,  the  doubled  piece  of  linen, 

Which  Beer  places  over  the  eye,  is  repeatedly  wet 
through  with  the  discharged  aqueous  humour,  it  is  to 
tic  ehanged  several  times  a  day.  lie  also  enjoins  the 
observance  of  everj  tbmg  which  has  been  already 
pointed  out  as  proper  alter  depression  and  recli- 
iiMine  ;  and  In  particular  while  the  wound  in  the  eer- 
ie.i  is  urn  firmly  healed,  and  the  eye  cannot  be  kept 
open,  the  patient  must  retrain  from  taking  snuff  and 
smoking  tobacco.  According  to  the  same  author,  no 
thoughts  should  be  entertained  of  opening  the  eye  again 
till  (wi)  or  three  days  after  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous 
humour  has  completely  ceased  ;  a  circumstance  indi- 
cated by  slight  prickings  m  Hie  eye  itself,  b)  a  burning, 
i  ending  theeseape  of  that 

Quid  from  the  inner  canthus,  and  in  irritable,  nervous, 

debilitated  mi!  |e  its,  even  bj  the  s<  nsation  of  transient 
luminous  appearances.  Therefore,  Beer  says,  the  eye 
should  seldom  be  opened  before  the  tilth  or  sixth  day. 
is  is  fust  done,  the  Light  should  be  very  mo- 
uld the  patienl  placed  w  nil  Ins  bai  k  towards  it, 
all   unnecessary  lateral   light  being  kept    from  the  eye 

i>\  the  Linen  attached  to  the  forehead  while  the  daily- 
trials  of  the  newly  recovered  powers  of  the  eve  should 
lie  made  with  the  inmost  caution,  tin  the  8th,  9th,  or, 
..'i  the  10th  day,  Beer  recommends  leaving 
the  eye  open,  but  screened  above  by  a  green  eye-shade. 

m  a   hall-dark.  and   the   patient  is  aller- 

ward  to  be  treated,  until  his  eye  is  perfectly  well,  ac- 
cording to  the  rubs  already  laid  down  as  proper  to  be 
alter  couching.  And  especially  when  the  pa- 
tient has  bad  eararaota  in  both  eyes,  Beer  thinks  Has  well 
tn  apprise  him,  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  alarm, 
"'at.  upo  out  mto  the  open  air,  particularly 

iii  tin-  evening,  he  will  be  for  some  momenl 
blinded,  and  then  begin  to  Bee  again,  but  every  object 
will  now  a  ipear  covered  with  a  white,  shining  circle, 
which  at    length  iocs  oil';  though,  in  the  open  air.  it 

itimes  continue  fbrseveral  days.— (£.3,  p.  380  i 

A  few  hours  alter  the  operation,  Mr.  Guthrie  always 
...  on  or  not;  and 


if  it  continue,  or  afterward  take  place,  he  repeats  the 
evacuation.  In  another  few  hours,  if  no  amendment 
occur,  he  has  recourse  even  to  a  third  bleeding.  For 
the  first  twenty-lour  hours  he  does  not  wish  the  patient 
to  be  disturbed  with  purgative  medicines,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  risk  of  the  edges  of  the  cornea  being  displaced ; 
but  aller  this  period  he  exhibits  saline  aperients,  and 
when  much  inflammation  is  expected,  he  prescribes 
calomel,  combined  with  opiate  confection;  and  if  the 
inflammation  continue,  he  gives  two  grains  of  calomel 
with  \  or  \  of  a  gram  of  opium,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  affect  the 
system,  and  prevent  the  bad  consequences  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  iris  and  internal  parts  of  the  eye. 
—(  *ee  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery  of  tlie  Eye^v  315, 
316.)  m 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  preventing  the  success  of  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract. 

The  first  which  he  considers  is  making  the  incision 
through  the  cornea  too  small.  In  this  circumstance,  a 
degree  of  violence  will  be  required  to  bring  the  cataract 
through  the  wound  ;  and  if  the  cataract  be  not  altered 
in  its  figure,  the  wound  will  be  forcibly  dilated,  and 
the  edge  of  the  iris  compressed  between  the  cornea  and 
the  cataract.  In  this  way  either  some  of  its  fibres 
may  be  ruptured,  or  it  may  be  otherwise  so  much  in- 
jured as  to  excite  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation, 
and  even  induce  in  the  end  a  closure  of  the  pupil. 

This  accident  may  arise  from  the  operator's  cutting 
the  cornea,  without  being  able  to  see  exactly  the  posi- 
tion of  this  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  eye  having 
turned  inwards,  owing  to  its  not  being  properly  fixed. 
The  fault  may  also  proceed  from  the  incision  having 
been  begun  below  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  cor- 
nea. In  this  manner  nine-sixteenths,  or  rather  more 
than  half,  of  the  circumference  of  this  membrane  will 
not  be  divided  ;  which  extent  the  incision  ought  always 
to  occupy,  in  order  to  allow  the  cataract  to  be  extracted 
with  facility. 

When,  however,  the  cornea  is  remarkably  flat,  and 
the  iris  projects  unusually  forwards  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  Mr.  Ware  recommends  including  only  one- 
third  of  the  cornea  in  the  first  incision,  and  afterward 
enlarging  the  aperture  on  the  outer  side  by  means  of 
curved  scissors. 

Taking  care  to  fix  the  eye  in  Mr.  Ware's  way  is  re- 
presented by  this  author  as  being  of  great  consequence 
in  hindering  the  wound  in  the  cornea  from  being  made 
too  small. 

Whenever  the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  made  too 
small,  it  should  always  be  enlarged  before  proceeding 
farther  in  the  operation  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Ware, 
this  can  be  best  accomplished  with  a  pair  of  curved 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cornea, 
where  the  knife  first  made  its  entrance. 

For  doing  this  Beer  recommends  the  use  of  Daviel's 
scissors,  which  are  to  be  introduced  with  their  conca- 
vity towards  the  operator,  and  their  point  directed  to- 
wards the  pupil.  Beer  also  introduces  the  point  of 
the  inner  blade  into  the  middle  of  the  wound  of  the 
cornea,  under  the  flap  already  made,  and  passes  it 
somewhat  higher  than  the  place  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  incision.  Then  he  first  conveys  the 
instrument  to  the  inner  or  outer  angle  of  the  wound, 
where  the  dilatation  is  to  be  made,  keeping  the  blade, 
which  is  within  the  cornea,  not  parallel  to  the  iris,  but 
in  an  oblique  position  with  respect  to  it,  for  otherwise 
the  best  scissors  will  fail  to  make  a  clear  division. 
The  scissors  also  must  not  be  opened  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  they  should  be  very  quickly 
shut,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  outer  blade  ought 
only  to  move  towards  that  within  the  cornea,  lest  the 
eye  suffer  injury.  Beer  says,  that  it  is  hardly  ever 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  incision  in  the  cornea  at  both 
its  angles:  and  in  these  cases  he  confesses  that  all 
idea  of  shaping  the  wound  altogether  as  it  ought  to  be, 
must  be  renounced.— {Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2, 
As  already  explained,  Jaeger  uses  a  double 
knife,  with  which  it  is  alleged  theincision  in  the  cornea 
may  always  be  madeof  due  size.— (See  Loudon's  Short 
Inquiry,  A  c.  1826.) 

Wounding  the  iris  with  the  cornea-knife  is  the  se- 
cond accident  which  Mr.  Ware  considers.  The  princi- 
pal cause  seems  to  him  to  be  a  discharge  of  the  aqueous 
humour  before  the  knife  has  passed  through  the  cornea 
low  enough  to  liinder  the  lower  part  of  the  iris,  which 
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forms  the  inferior  rim  of  the  pupil,  from  getting  be- 
neath the  edge  of  the  instrument.  According  to  Mr. 
Ware,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  may  he 
owing  to  some  inaccuracy  in  the  shape  of  the  knife,  or 
^steadiness  in  introducing  it.  The  foiling  "l"  the 
'ower  part  of  the  iris  under  the  edge  of  the  knife,  Mr. 
Ware  believes,  cannot  always  be  prevented  by  the 
utmost  skill  or  precaution  of  the  operator.  Happily, 
however,  says  he,  we  have  been  taught  that  the  iris 
may  be  reinstated  after  it  has  been  thus  displaced,  and 
without  suffering  any  injury,  by  making  gentle  frictions 
on  the  cornea  with  the  point  of  the  finger. 

By  unsteadiness  in  passing  the  knife,  Mr.  Ware 
means,  that  the  knife  may  not  only  be  suffered  to  make 
a  punctuation  through  this  tunic,  but  that  its  edge  may 
at  the  same  time  be  unintentionally  pressed  downwards, 
so  as  to  make  an  incision  likewise ;  in  consequence  of 
which  downward  motion  of  the  knife,  an  aperture  must 
unavoidahly  be  left  in  the  cornea,  through  which  the 
aqueous  humour  will  escape.  If  the  cornea-knile  in- 
crease through  its  whole  length,  both  in  width  and  thick- 
ness, and  if  it  be  merely  pushed  through  the  cornea,  no 
space  will  be  left  through  which  any  fluid  can  escape. 

According  to  Beer,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, as  the  knife  passes  across  the  anterior  chamber, 
may  happen  with  or  without  any  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  operator,  and  the  iris  fall  not  merely  against  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  knife,  but  even  project  under 
its  edge  and  over  its  back.  When  this  happens,  Beer 
joins  Ware  in  recommending  the  end  of  the  middle 
finger,  situated  at  the  inner  canthus,  to  be  gently 
pressed  without  delay  upon  that  part  of  the  cornea 
which  is  in  front  of  the  knife,  and,  at  the  moment 
when  this  is  done,  the  iris  will  recede  from  the  edge  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  operator,  by  being  very  quick, 
may  proceed  again  without  any  risk  of  injuring  that 
part  of  the  eye.  But  if  the  iris  should  he  found  to  pro- 
ject again  above  and  below  the  knife  immediately  the 
point  of  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  cornea,  such  re- 
moval should  not  be  made,  and  the  knife  be  boldly 
pushed  on  until  its  point  pierces  the  other  side  of  the 
cornea;  or,  if  the  point  has  already  passed  some  way 
out  of  the  cornea  towards  the  inner  canthus,  the  blade 
is  to  be  pushed  on  so  far  that  no  protrusion  of  the  iris  is 
possible.  For,  says  Beer,  while  the  finger  continues  to 
make  gentle  pressure  upon  the  cornea,  the  iris  will  not 
fall  under  the  knife.  Should  the  eye  chance  to  with- 
draw itself  from  the  knife,  after  this  has  penetrated  the 
anterior  chamber,  a  circumstance  which  may  easily 
happen  in  restless,  timid  patients,  the  greater  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  aqueous  humour  is  immediately  discharged, 
and  the  iris  comes  in  contact  with  the  empty  cornea.  In 
this  case,  Beer  says,  that  the  operator  should  find  out  the 
wound  with  another  knife,  and  with  a  wriggling  mo- 
tion of  the  instrument,  conduct  it  between  the  iris  and 
the  cornea,  twisting  and  turning  the  point  about  until 
it  has  successfully  passed  beyond  the  external,  then  be- 
yond the  inner  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris,  and  has 
finally  come  out  of  the  cornea  again.  Now  the  incision 
in  the  cornea  may  be  properly  finished,  in  doing  which 
it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  middle  finger  applied 
to  this  membrane,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  of 
the  iris  to  fall  against  the  knife.  Beer  mentions  it  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  most  of  the  patients  who  are  restless 
and  unmanageable  at  the  first  introduction  of  the  knife, 
and  who  themselves  cause  that  disagreeable  occurrence 
now  spoken  of,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  quiet  during 
the  foregoing  manoeuvres.— {Lehre  von  den  Augtnlcr. 
b.  2.  p.  361.) 

The  third  accident  noticed  by  Mr.  Ware  is  the  es- 
cape of  the  vitreous  humour.  The  common  cause  of 
this  occurrence  is  the  undue  application  of  pressure.  It 
may  take  place,  either  when  the  incision  is  made 
through  the  cornea,  or  at  the  time  of  extracting  the  ca- 
taract. Some  eyes  are  subject  to  spasm,  which  renders 
them  much  more  liable  to  this  accident.  To  prevent  it, 
Mr.  Ware  recommends  every  kind  and  degree  of  pres- 
sure to  be  taken  from  the  eye,  before  the  knife  has  com- 
pletely cut  its  way  through  the  cornea.  And  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  proceeded  sufficiently  low  to  secure 
the  iris  from  being  wounded  the  operator  should  not 
only  take  heed,  that  his  own  fingers  do  not  touch  the 
eye,  but  should  also  direct  the  assistant,  who  supports 
the  upper  lid,  to  remove  his  fingers  entirely  from  this 
part.  The  assistant  seldom  need  make  any  pressure 
on  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  however,  when  there  is  room 
for  one  of  his  fingers  to  be  placed  on  the  inner  and  up- 


per part  of  the  globe,  without  interfering  with  those  or 
the  operator,  the  method  may  be  followed  in  order  io 
make  the  eye  still  more  fixed.  Hut  immediate]]  the 
tion  of  the  corneals  completed,  the  assistant1! 
finger  should  always  be  entirely  removed  both  from  the 
eyelids  and  eye  itself. 

Notwithstanding  the  upper  lid  is  left:  bis  free,  there 
will  be  sufficient  space  between  it  and  the  lower  In]  i„ 
allow  the  progress  of  the  knife  to  be  seen ;  and,  in 
finishing  the  wound,  the  operator  should  depress  the 
lower  lid  with  great  gentleness, 

With  Jaeger's  double  knife,  the  risks  arising  from  a 
very  early  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour  are  said  to  be 
avoided. 

The  vitreous  humour  may  also  be  lost  Inconsequence 

of  opening  the  capsule  of  the  lens  nearer  the  c! ill 

renee  than  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  As  the  Crystalline 
is  both  thinner  and  softer  at  that  part,  the  Instrument 
will  be  liable  to  pass  through  both  sides  of  flu 
and  enter  the  vitreous  humour.  This  humour,  having 
no  longer  any  barrier  to  its  escape,  is  liable  to  be  forced 
out  by  the  action  of  the  eyelids  alone ;  and  when  pres- 
sure  is  afterward  made,  to  bring  the  cataract  through, 
a  much  greater  quantity  will  be  lost,  and  the  cataract, 
instead  of  coming  forwards,  will  recede  from  the  pupil. 
The  only  way  to  extract  it  now  is,  by  letting  the  tipper 
lid  be  gently  raised  by  an  assistant  (a  rare  instance,  m 
which  this  is  necessary  after  cutting  the  cornea),  while 
the  operator,  either  with  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand, 
or  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  curette,  applied  beneath  the 
incision  in  the  cornea,  prevents  the  cataract  from  Milk- 
ing farther.  Then  with  his  right  hand  let  him  intro- 
duce a  hook  under  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  and  with  its 
point  carefully  entangle  the  cataract  and  bring  it  away. 

To  prevent,  however,  such  difficulties,  Mr.  Ware 
never  attempted  to  puncture  the  capsule,  until  the 
whole  pupil  was  in  view.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
opening  the  capsule  with  a  gold-pointed  needle,  arched 
towards  its  extremity.  Wenzel's  needle  for  this  pur- 
pose was  flat  in  its  extremity;  Mr.  Ware's  pointed; 
and  this  is  their  only  difference.  The  latter  introduced 
his  instrument  under  the  flap  of  the  cornea,  with  its 
arched  part  uppermost,  until  its  point  was  on  a  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  The  end  of  the  instru- 
ment was  then  turned  inwards,  and  gently  rubbed  on 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  until  it  pierced  it.  In  a 
few  instances  Mr.  Ware  found  the  capsule  so  tough, 
that  the  point  of  the  gold  needle  would  not  enter  it,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  use  a  sharp  steel  instrument  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  with  a  gold  point.  As  already  ex- 
plained, Beer  was  much  bolder  with  the  capsule  than 
.Ware,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  both  his  cap- 
sule-needle and  mode  of  using  it  are  better  than  those 
of  Wenzel  and  Ware. 

The  vitreous  humour  may  also  be  lost  at  the  time  of 
extracting  the  cataract,  and  the  usual  cause  is  an  un- 
due application  of  pressure.  All  violent  pressure  ia 
quite  unnecessary  for  forcing  out  the  cataract,  when 
the  wound  in  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  large.  When 
the  wound  is  too  small,  it  should  be  enlarged  as  above 
directed.  If  pressure  be  continued  at  all  after  the  ca- 
taract is  extracted,  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour 
will  certainly  be  ruptured,  and  some  of  this  part  of  the 
eye  protrude.  Pressure  may  even  rupture  the  capsule 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  before  the  cataract  is  brought 
through  the  incision  in  the  cornea;  the  same  conse- 
quences will  ensue,  and  the  same  practice  be  ni 
as  in  the  case  in  which  the  operator  has  unskilfully 
opened  the  capsule  of  the  vitreous  humour  with  the 
needle  in  attempting  to  open  that  of  the  lens. 

In  taking  away-  fragments  of  opaque  matter  from  the 
pupil  by  means  of  the  curette,  great  care  is  requisite  to 
avoid  wounding  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  with  the  end  of  the  instrument,  so  as  to 
open  a  way  for  the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  vitreous  humour  may,  indeed,  be  forced  out, 
after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  merely  by  a  spas- 
modic action  of  the  eyelids.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Ware, 
after  hinting  his  suspicion,  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
which  he  saw,  the  assistant's  keeping  up  the  lid  con- 
tributed to  the  event,  repeats  his  advice,  "  that  after  the 
cornea  has  been  cut,  the  upper  eyelid  should  be  raised 
solely  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  of  the  operator." 

Mr.  Ware  seems  to  think,  that  more  evil  has  resulted 
from  the  operator's  being  deterred,  by  the  readiness  vt  ith 
which  the  vitreous  humour  continues  to  start  out,  from 
ascertaining  that  all  the  fragments  of  the  cataract  are 
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rrmoved,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  iris  has  resumed  its 

than  from  the  mere  loss  of  the  vitreoun  hu- 

mouc  which  I*  quicklj  regenerated. 

wirii  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  protrudes, 

du  tii.it  the  safest  practice  is  not  to  meddle 

i  Ircumstance  the 

rwly,  unci  i>  always  followed  by  a  more 

rceptible  whitish  ecar, the  pupil  being  gone- 

it,  and  deformed,  while  the  iris 

iitly-emptied  meinbrana  hyaloidea  become  ad- 

the  Incision  in  the  cornea.    But, 

i  will  be  but  little  or  not  at  all 

Impaired,  notwithstanding  one-eighth  or  one-fourth  of 

the  vitreous  humour  maj  be  lost    Howevi 

serves,  thai  when  om  -third  or  half  of  it  has  esi 

[ree  of  vision  afterward  cannot  be  expected; 

and  when  inure  than  half  has  been  lost,  the  operation 

will  have  a  still  li  I  result     lb-  stales  also, 

nave  been  lost,  though  the  eye 

eriis  natural  tana,  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 

remain  contra 

"ilia,  which  projects  into  the  anterior 

chamber!  consequently,  the  pupil  will  be  closed,  and 

thai   state  of  the  Iris  ensue,  which  is  aptly  termed  a 

Urn,  or  synizesis. 

Mr.  Ware   notices   the  accident  of  extracting' only  a 

fart  of  in                       id  leaving  the  remainder  behind. 
ng  all  opaque  substances 

:    i,       gree  of  irritability, 

to  winch  soiue  eyes  arc  subje  it,  should  render  the  in- 

roi  of  instrument,  after  the  cata- 

ttracted,  difficult  and  Mr.  Ware 

usuaU]  removed  opaque  portions  of  the  cataract  by 

uidocca    mi  ly,  when  the  opaque 

was  large,  and  adheri  nt  to  the  capsule,  he 

Lroci  it  with  small  forceps.    Before 

the  operation,  Mr.  Ware  approves  of  always 
ind  of  I  lie  linger  gently  on  the  forepart  of 

aver  tie'  eyelids;  wb  tends  to 

bring   into  view  any   opaque  matter,  which   may  pre- 
viously '  ins.     Mr.  Ware  relates  a  case, 

moved  in  the 

i   of  being  absorbed. 

w  hi  n,  notwithstanding  the  observance  of  the  direc- 
tion* laid  down  by  Beer,  as  explained  in  tie-  previous 
columns,  •- i  ni  the  pultoceous  or  scabrous  surface 

oi  the  cataract  is  detached,  and  continues  behind  ill  the 

po  i'  rior  ebamber,  Beer  says,  that  it  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately removed,  lest  the  patient  be  left  with  a  second- 

arv    lenticular  cataract,  which,  he  observes,  is  not  al- 

■  i  ol  i-  ing  dissolved  and  absoi  bed  as 

Mine-  imagine,    The  fragments  maj  be  removed  in  two 

ways;  and  'irst,  the  experiment  of  rubbing  the  upper 

i  r  the  eye  should  be  made,  because  it  not  tin- 

Irequentl]  brings  the  remains,  especially  when  they 

bus,  completer]   through  the  pupil,  and  out 

of  the  incision  in  the  cornea,     but  if  such  manoeuvre 

.should  no:  beefieotual,  Beer  recommends  cautiously  In- 

Davtel's  curette  to  tile  outer  pupillary  edge 

ol  I  lie   iris,  wiili  us  concavity    towards  the  inner  stir- 

tace  of  the  llap  of  the  cornea,  without  raising  tins  llap 

Unnecessarily  high,  and  then  the  operator  is  toendea- 

oop  out  at  once  as  much  of  the  opaque  mat- 

M  an,  and   bring  it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 

He  says,  that  ti  will  rural]  be  necessary  fre- 
quently to  repeal  the  introduction  of  the  curette.— 

Mr.  Ware,  an  opacity  of  the  capsule  can 
i  reason  for  removing  it.    'The  anterior  part,  be 

alone  become  the  object  of  the  operator's  at- 
ts  posterior  pari  is  necessarily  hidden,  while 
sel  remains  In  the  eve,  and  afterward,  ifdisco- 
«  opaque,  il  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 

capsule  ol  the  vitreous  lutmour,  that  Mr.  Ware  believes 
11  cannot  he  removed  In    anv  instrument,  without  ha- 

c  destructive  effusion  of  this  humour. 
Wh.n,   however,  the  opaque   lens  is  accompanied 
with  an  opacity   m  the   front  part   of  the  capsule,  the 

War.'  recommended  the-  following  plan.   After 

cutting  the  cornea,  as  usual,  a  line-pointed  instrument, 

Bomevi  leu  smalli  r  In  site  than  a  round  couching-needle, 

and  a  little1  bent  towards  the  point,  should  be  introduced' 
under  the  dan  Ol  the  cornea,  with  its  bent  part  up- 
wards, until  its  point  is  parallel  with  the  aperture  of 
the  pupil.  The  Dotal  should  then  be  turned  towards 
ue  capsule,  which  is  to  he  punctured  by  it  in 
•  OirculaJ  near  to  the  run  of  itie  pupil  as 


ths  instrument  can  be  applied  without  hurting  the  iris. 
Sometimes  the  part  included  within  the  punctures  may 
be  extracted  on  the  point  of  the  instrument ;  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  il  should  be  removed  with  a  small  pair 
of  forceps.  The  lens,  whether  opaque  or  transparent, 
should  next  be  extracted,  by  making  a  slight  pressure 
with  the  curette,  either  above  or  below  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  cornea. 

On  the  preceding  subject  beer  remarks,  that  when 
none  of  the  lens  itself  is  left  behind,  but  there  is  a  slight 
degree  of  opacity  in  the  anterior  layer  of  the  capsule, 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  cut  flakes,  and  pro- 
ducing the  least  obstacle  to  vision,  the  opaque  mem- 
brane should  be  taken  away  with  the  forceps,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  pages ;  for,  other- 
u  lee.  a  secondary  capsular  cataract  will  follow,  which 
will  become  of  a  snow-white  colour,  and  if  only  a  tri 
vial  degree  of  iritis  takes  place  after  the  operation,  it 
will  become  adherent  to  the  iris,  and  the  pupil  become 
contracted  and  disfigured.— (B.  2,  p.  388.) 

beer  does  not  agree  with  Ware  in  condemning  all 
attempts  to  remove  the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule, 
when  found  opaque,  after  the  extraction  of  the'lens. 
The  case,  he  says,  is  indicated  by  the  light-gray  speckled 
appearance  of  the  whole  pupil,  and  by  the  patient  see- 
in-  nothing  at  all,  or  objects  only  indistinctly  in  a  thick 
mist,  beer  advises  a  cataract-tenaculum  to  be  passed 
into  the  pupil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  capsule-needle 
is  introduced  In  the  second  stage  of  extraction,  directing 
its  point  downwards  as  it  enters,  and  upwards  when  it 
is  brought  out  again.  After  it  has  entered  the  pupil,  it 
is  to  be  made  to  divide  and  annihilate,  by  repeated 
turns  of  the  tenaculum,  the  hack  layer  of  the  capsule, 
and  also  the  memhrana  hyaloidea  directly  behind  it, 
which,  in  such  a  case,  is  always  adherent  and  opaque. 
Of  these  membranes  a  considerable  part,  closely  wound 
round  the  hook,  may  be  taken  out  of  the,  eye,  though 
never  without  some  slight  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  patient  ought  to  be  informed, 
that  though  Ins  sight  will  be  restored,  a  part  of  the  ca- 
taract must  be  left,  and  will  be  visible  behind  the 
pupil,  particularly  when  it  is  dilated ;  for  otherwise 
suspicions  may  arise,  that  the  operation  has  been  badly 
done,  and  a  relapse  apprehended. — (11.  2,  ]>.  388.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  some  remarks  on  the 
bad  consequences  of  allowing  foreign  bodies  of  any 
kind,  after  the  operation,  to  press  unequally  on  the 
globe  of  the  eye;  comprehending  under  this  head,  the 
intervention  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  eyelid  between 
the  sides  of  the  divided  cornea;  the  inversion  of  the 
edge  of  the  lower  eyelid;  and  the  lodgement  of  one  or 
more  loose  eyelashes  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

To  prevent  the  first  accident,  every  operator,  before 
appiying  the  dressings,  should  carefully  depress  tne 
lower  eyelid;  and  before  he  suffers  it  to  rise  again, 
should  lake  care  that  the  llap  of  the  cornea  be  accu- 
rately adjusted  in  its  proper  position ;  and  that  the 
upper  lid  be  dropped,  so  as  completely  to  cover  it. 
After  this,  the  eyelids  should  not  be  opened  again  for 
three  or  four  days,  that  is,  until  there  is  a  good  reason 
to  suppose  the  wound  in  the  cornea  closed. 

The  inversion  of  the  lower  eyelid  is  hurtful,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  making  the  eye-lashes  rub  against  the 
eye.  These  should  be  extracted  the  day  before  the 
operation.  For  the  mode  of  effecting  a  permanent 
cure,  see  Trichiasis. 

besides  the  danger  to  which  the  eye  is  exposed 
from  the  inversion  of  the  edge  of  the  lid,  the  eye  may 
receive  injury  from  the  improper  position  of  the  eye-  ' 
lashes  alone;  one  or  more  of  which,  during  the  ope- 
ration, may  happen  to  bend  inwards,  or,  becoming 
loose,  may  afterward  insinuate  themselves  between 
the  inside  of  the  lid  and  the  eye.  An  eyelash  bent  in- 
wards should  be  rectified ;  if  broken  off  and  loose,  it 
.should  be  removed. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Ware  considers  prematurely  exposing 
the  eye  to  a  streig  light.  He  censures  the  plan  of 
opening  the  eyelids  within  the  first  two  or  three  days 
after  the  operation,  because  the  stimulus  of  the  light 
increases  the  ophthalmy,  and  the  method  is  apt  to  dis- 
turb the  wound  in  the  cornea  before  it  is  closed.  Mr. 
Ware,  however,  wishes  it  not  to  be  inferred,  that  he  is 
an  advocate  for  long  confinement  after  the  operation. 
His  mode  is  to  keep  the  patient  wholly  in  bed.  and  to 
direct  him  to  move  his  head  as  little  as  possiole,  for 
the  first  three  days  after  the  operation.  During  this 
lime,  a  dossil  of  wet  lint  is  kept  on  his  eyes,  coverec 
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with  a  saturnine  plaster,  compress,  and  bandage,  as 
already  described.  The  dressing  is  renewed  once  every 
day,  and  the  outsides  oi'  the  eyelids  washed  with  warm 
water  in  winter  and  cold  in  summer.  At  each  time  of 
dressing,  the  skin  of  the  lower  lid  is  drawn  gently 
down,  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  an  inversion.  Ani- 
mal food  is  prohibited,  and  the  patient  enjoined  not  to 
talk  much.  On  the  fourth  day  he  is  permitted  to  sit 
up  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  if  he  has  had  no  stool 
since  the  operation,  a  mild  opening  medicine  is  now 
administered.  On  the  fifth,  the  time  of  his  getting  up 
is  lengthened,  and  presuming  that  the  wound  in  the 
cornea  is  now  closed,  Mr.  Ware  usually  examines  the 
state  of  the  eye.  After  this,  no  dressing  need  be  ap- 
plied in  the  daytime,  care  being  taken  to  defend  it 
from  a  strong  light  by  a  pasteboard  hood  or  shade,  and 
by  darkening  the  room,  so  that  no  inconvenience  is 
felt.  The  patient  may  now  also  look  for  a  short  time 
at  large  objects.  The  following  part  of  the  treatment 
need  interfere  very  little  with  the  wishes  of  the  patient, 
unless  unexpected  accidents  occur. — (Ware.) 

As  Beer  observes,  if  the  patient  be  very  restless, 
make  frequent  attempts  to  open  his  eyes  in  the  least, 
and  partly  lie  upon  the  eye,  or  if  in  changing  the  com- 
presses the  greatest  caution  be  not  used,  the  eye  will 
perhaps  be  roughly  pressed  upon,  and  the  iris  protrude 
between  the  displaced  and  hallLopened  edges  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  cornea,  to  which  it  will  become  adherent 
during  a  slow  and  seldom  very  violent  inflammation. 
From  the  moment  when  the  iris  thus  interposes  itself 
between  the  sides  of  the  wound,  the  aqueous  humour 
begins  to  collect,  and  at  length  pushes  the  iris  consi- 
derably forwards.  In  this  case,  Beer  recommends  care- 
fully opening  the  eye  in  a  very  moderate  light,  and 
adopting  the  expedients  formerly  mentioned,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  iris  recede.  The  dressings 
should  be  reapplied,  and  the  eye  kept  closed  and  very 
quiet  for  at  least  eight  or  ten  days,  so  as  to  hinder  a 
recurrence  of  this  disagreeable  accident.  But  if  the 
iris  should  be  already  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  cornea,  the  eye  incapable  of  bearing 
light,  and  the  aqueous  humour  more  or  less  accumu- 
lated in  the  anterior  chamber,  Beer  says,  every  thing 
must  be  left  to  time,  while  the  eye  is  kept  lightly  co- 
vered for  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  existing  inflamma- 
tion properly  treated.  Then,  if  the  protrusion,  or  sta- 
phyloma of  the  iris  should  not  be  diminished  by  the 
means  calculated  for  lessening  the  inflammation,  caus- 
tic or  the  knife  must  be  employed. — (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  391.) 
The  same  causes  which  have  been  above  specified,  as 
conducive  to  a  protrusion  of  the  iris,  may  also  produce 
a  discharge  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  following  observations  by  Beer  are  interesting : 
when  the  dressings  have  been  unskilfully  applied; 
when  the  incision  in  the  cornea  has  been  made  hori- 
zontally upon  a  large  prominent  eye ;  when  the  fissure 
of  the  eyelids  is  exceedingly  narrow  ;  or  the  patient  is 
restless;  a  proper  cicatrization  of  the  wound  in  the 
cornea  may  not  follow.  Though  the  aqueous  humour 
may  collect  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the  partially  united 
lamellae  of  the  cornea  may  be  incapable  of  duly  resist- 
ing the  distention  of  that  fluid,  and  consequently  pro- 
trude in  the  form  of  a  light-gray,  semi-transparent, 
oval  vesicle,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
wound  in  the  cornea,  and  being  most  prominent  in  the 
centre.  The  patient  complains  of  an  annoying  sense 
of  pressure  in  the  eye,  as  in  cases  of  protrusion  of  the 
iris ;  but  the  discharge  of  the  aqueous  humour  has 
completely  stopped,  and  therefore  the  anterior  cham- 
ber presents  its  natural  appearance,  and  the  pupil  its 
regular  round  shape,  though  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
the  cornea  are  whitish  and  swollen.  This  case  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  prolapsus  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humour ;  but  Beer  considers  it  as  a  sort  of 
hernia  of  the  cornea,  termed  ceratocele.  Merely  punc- 
turing or  cutting  away  the  cyst  is  of  no  service  ;  for 
though  the  aqueous  humour  immediately  flows  out,  the 
wound  soon  closes  again  and  the  tumour  reappears, 
attended  also  with  some  risk  of  the  iris  falling  into 
the  cyst,  and  becoming  adherent  to  it.  Effectual  relief 
cannot  be  obtained,  unless  the  tumour  be  removed,  with 
Daviel's  scissors,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wound  ; 
the  dressings  skilfully  arranged  ;  and  the  eye  kept 
closed  and  quiet  for  eight  days  or  a  fortnight.  In  such 
a  case,  a  whitish  scar  is  always  permanently  left. — 
(Beer,  b.  2,  p.  393.) 

Beer  observes,  that  when  the  pupil  contracts  very 


considerably  after  the  incision  in  the  cornea  is  made 
and  the  cataract  at  the  same  tunc  remains  a( 
tance  from  the  uvea,  too  small  an  opening  b 
rally  been  made,  and  it  ought  to  be  enlarged.     But  If 

the  cataract  cannot  be  forced  though  the  pupil  with- 
out  making  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  eyeball 
and  the  closure  of  the  pupil  should  still  continue,  the 
circumstance  proceeds  from  the  loss  of  the  aqueoui 
humour,  and  the  second  stage  of  extraction  musi  In- 
deferred  a  little  while,  until  the  pupil  dilates  again, and 
the  operation  must  then  be  finished  in  a  very  moderate 
light. — (Also  Guthrie's  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye 
p.  305.) 

When,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  operalion,  the  an- 
terior layer  of  the  capsule  has  been  properly  divided 
and  yet  the  cataract  will  not  pass  into  the  pupil,  though 
the  eye  itself  acts  with  energy,  Beer  says,  that  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  pressure  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  eyeball,  as  already  advised,  and  to 
continue  it  either  until  the  cataract  with  its  lowermost 
edge  effectually  projects  through  the  pupil  and  out  of 
the  eye,  or  until  it  is  moved  so  far  directly  upwards 
(without  entering  the  pupil)  that  its  lower  margin  is 
brought  into  view,  and  quite  a  black  semilunar  inter- 
space is  seen  between  it  and  the  inferior  pupillary  edge 
of  the  iris.  At  this  moment  the  operator,  without  in- 
creasing the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the  eyeball,  lest 
the  vitreous  humour  burst,  and  a  great  part  of  it  be 
lost,  and  without  lessening  the  pressure,  lest  the  cata- 
ract sink  back  into  the  eye,  should  introduce  David's 
curette  into  the  above  interspace,  with  its  hollow  sur- 
face applied  against  the  back  surface  of  the  cataract, 
which  is  to  be  gently  pushed  out  of  the  eye.  In  do- 
ing this,  Beer  owns  that  a  small  part  of  tlie  vitreous 
humour  is  almost  always  lost,  but  the  quantity  is  not 
at  all  comparable  to  what  is  lost  when  the  hyaloid 
membrane  gives  way  before  Daviel's  curette  is  intro- 
duced, which  can  then  only  be  passed  into  the  eye 
through  the  protruded  vitreous  humour  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pushing  out  the  cataract. 

Beer  notices  the  occasional  protrusion  of  the  iris, 
in  the  third  stage  of  the  operation,  more  or  less  between 
the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  cornea,  immediately 
after  the  exit  of  the  cataract.  Here,  says  Beer,  the  ins 
should  be  reduced  without  the  least  delay,  and  the 
pupil,  which  is  completely  oval,  made  round  again ;  a 
thing  which  the  operator  may  easily  perform,  by  ap- 
plying his  hand  flat  upon  the  patient's  forehead,  letting 
the  latter  shut  his  eye,  rubbing  the  upper  eyelid  quickly 
yet  gently  with  the  thumb,  and  then  suddenly  opening 
the  eye,  by  which  means  a  moderate  light  will  at  once 
strike  it,  and  produce  an  expansion  of  the  iris. 

In  all  patients  who  have  been  operated  upon  for  cata- 
racts, the  edges  of  the  eyelids  become  glued  together 
with  mucus  on  the  first  night  after  the  operation ;  yet, 
according  to  Beer,  in  individuals  particularly  subject 
to  copious  secretions  of  mucus,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
the  puncta  lachrymalia  and  lachrymal  ducts  to  be 
blocked  up  with  thickened  mucus,  whereby  the  tears 
are  prevented  from  duly  passing  down  into  the  nose, 
so  that  from  time  to  time  they  are  discharged  from  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  collect  under  the  eyelids 
In  this  case,  the  patient  soon  begins  to  complain  oft 
violent,  continual,  and  increasing  sense  of  pressure  on 
the  eye,  and  the  upper  eyelid  swells,  unattended  with 
any  redness.  Irritable  persons  also  experience  a  stu- 
pifying  dull  headache.  These  inconveniences  may  be 
immediately  removed  by  clearing  away  the  mucus 
with  a  little  lukewarm  milk  from  the  inner  canthus, 
and  letting  a  stream  of  clean  water  fall  over  the  cheek. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  to  hinder  a  recurrence  of  the 
circumstance,  and  to  remove  it  if  it  should  happen. 

The  inflammation  consequent  to  extraction  chiefly 
affects  the  iris  and  neighbouring  textures.  Beer  refers 
its  origin  principally  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
interior  of  the  eye;  which,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
wound,  he  says,  is  not  entirely  to  be  prevented.  But 
another  cause  is  the  introduction  of  different  instru- 
ments into  the  eye ;  and  hence  the  inflammation  is  ge- 
nerally severe  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove 
fragments  of  the  cataract  with  Daviel's  curette,  or  to 
take  away  the  capsule  with  forceps,  or  destrov  it  with 
the  tenaculum-needle.  However,  Beer  is  of  opinion, 
tli.it  a  surgeon  who  knows  how  to  operate  well  in  every 
mode,  will  not  find  the  inflammation,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, more  violent  after  extraction  than  other 
methods  ;  and  therefore  he  thinks  that  when  no  con- 
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impediment  exists,  it  should  be  preferred. 

Ii  is  extraction  as  a  radical  mode  ol  re- 

i.  thinka,  thai  when  there  are  no  great 

and  iMlimiOunl  i  to  its  performance,  and 

it  as  well  as  all  ihI.it 
and  Willi  toe  requisite   skill,  it  ought  to  be  preferred. 
II, ,t  win  i  it  111  skill,  he  is  himself  the 

Impediment  to  the  mi  operation. 

I  ,„.   ,,;,.  Which  the  methods  of  depres- 

sion and  reclination  an  !  ive  been  already 

of  eourse,  extraction  is  not  ad- 
also  some  examples,  as  Beer 
remarks,  in  which  the  latter  operation  must  be  lia/.anl- 

,  r,  and  therefore,  in  respect  to  such  an 
means  eligible,  I  har-cata- 

ract  and  capgulo-lenti  ta  with,  a  cyst  of 

I  matter.— {Beer,  b.  2,  p.  306.) 

Or   KERATONYXIS. 

QMze,  oaring  commented  an  operation  by  extrac- 
iion.  wis  prevented  from  completing  it  by  a  sudden 
b     ;    in  ti  ad  of  enlarging 
toe  opening  In   the  cornea  with  scissors,  he  intro- 
l    ind  depressed  the  lens.  Tliis 
of  the  new  method  of  opera- 
ting by  keratonyxis,  as  il  is  now  termed,  a  description 
oi  which  Glelze  published  In  1786.    Gleize's  method 
nplifled  bj  <  lonradi,  who  merely  opened  the  cor- 
ai   lens  with  a  lance-shaped  knife, 
and  ii  ii  the  removal  of  the  cataract  to  be  eiicctedbythe 
its.    Several  Improvements  were  subsequently 
this  method  trj  Dr.  n.  Buchhorn,  who  first 
vyxis  (see  this  word),  and 
ol  dividing  the  lens,  as  well  asthe 
forwards  into  the 

same  time  Mr.  Saunders, 

in  England,  perfected  a  similar  operation,  ami  applied  il 
trlj    to   congenital  cataracts.— (See  Guthrie's 
I  hi  Eye,  p.  331,  332.) 

pupil  to  be  frtgt  artificially 
i.n  i  (says  Mr.  Guthrie)  should  be 

i  the  morning  of  the  ope- 
n  order  thai  the  pupil  maybe  completely  di- 
of  a  lolutlon,  in  the  proportion  of 
isol  the  extract  to  a  drachm  of  water,  should 
b    i  an  hour  before  its  com- 
iction  of  the  pupil 
during  the  operation.    i";j.  cit.  p.  833.)    Keratonyxis 
admits  or  being  divided  Into  two  stages  j  lirst  the  intro- 
duction of  the  needle  I  orneaand  pupil  as 
th    breaking  ol  the 
lens  to  pieces,  and  the  division  and  laceration  of  its 
capsule,    For  these  purposes  Beei  prefers  a  common, 
straight,  spear  shaped,   sharp-edged   eouching-needle 
BJ  be  made;  first, 
oi  nea  with  greater  facility  ;  se- 
condly,  because  both  asofl  cataract  and  the  capsule  can 
be  in. i:>                         hi  with  it,  a  larger  opening  being 
mads,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  may  flow 
fragments  of  the  lens,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  cataract  be  ilius  rendered  more  certain ;  whereas, 
wnli  a  curved  needle.  Beer  says,  the  lens  can  only  be 
disturbed  and  the  capsule  torn,  under  which  circum- 
ii  v  capsular  cata- 
produced.    He  directs  the  instru- 
ment to                       I  either  at  the  lower  or  at  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  cornea,  one  line  and  a  half  from  its 

■  in  being  directed  obliquely  towards  the 

pupil,  am  i  to  be  effectually  cut  by  moving 

remit]  of  the  needle  laterally  In  various  ways; 
i lungs,  it  is  necessary  at  the  time  of 
breaking  the  Uns  piecemeal,  not  to  let  the  instrument 
continue  always  within  llns  body,  but  a)  every  stroke 
to  1 1 It  i'  it  of  the  lens  and  capsule,  and 

then  Introduce  it  into  them  again  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

'Ii  prefers,  for  the  performance  of  tins  opera- 
tion, a    line  sewing-needle  curved  at   Ihe   point.      He 

says,  thai  II  rarely  or  never  leaves-thc slightest  mark  in 
the  conn  psule  can  be  open 

01   friable  lens  can  be  actually  broken  up  into  a 

pushing  the  curved  extremity  of  the  needle 

Into  Its  centre,  and  revolving  the  handle  between  the 

fragments  can  be  taken  upon 
of  the  needle  from  the  anterior  chamber,  and  [breed 
back  out  of  the  way  of  the  ins ;  or,  If  sufficiently  soil, 
ainst  the  back  of 


the  cornea  with  the  convexity  of  the  needle,"  <fec— 
(See  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  224.) 

As  lieer  observes,  keratonyxis  must  soon  have  been 
found  as  little  adapted  to  all  cataracts  as  any  other 
mode ;  for  otherwise  the  suggestion  would  not  have 
been  made  to  practise  reclination  through  the  cornea. 
To  this  form  of  reclinatton,  however,  Beer  adduces 
great  objections  ;  for  he  says  that  in  tliis  manner  either 
the  cataract  cannot  be  properly  turned  if  the  iris  bo 
duly  spared,  but  it  will  continue  to  lie  obliquely,  being 
always  quite  evident  below  the  pupil,  and  very  apt  to 
rise  again  from  the  slightest  cause ;  or  it  is  indeed  de- 
pressed far  enough  towards  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  but 
however  much  the  pupil  may  be  artificially  dilated, 
the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  is  more  or  less  injured, 
especially  at  the  convexity  of  the  curved  needle.  In 
addition  to  these  considerations,  Beer  urges  against 
this  method  all  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  prac- 
tice of  reclination  through  the  sclerotica. 

Alter  the  lens  and  capsule  have  been  effectually  cut 
in  pieces,  the  same  light  mode  of  dressing  and  the 
same  after-treatment  are  proper,  which  are  adopted  in 
cases  of  depression  and  reclination.  Beer  also  parti- 
cularly objects  to  any  trials  being  immediately  made 
of  the  eyesight.  At  the  same  time  he  assures  us,  that 
he  has  not  met  with  any  of  the  instances  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  books,  of  persons  on  whom  keratonyxis 
has  been  done,  seeing  perfectly  well,  and  having  quite 
a  clear  pupil  in  a  few  days :  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  several  weeks,  and  sometimes  as  many 
months  elapsed  before  the  pupil  became  quite  transpa- 
rent. 

According  to  Beer,  keratonyxis  is  not  liable  to  many 
accidents.  Sometimes,  says  he,  the  artificially  dilated 
pupil  contracts  as  soon  as  the  needle  has  pierced  the 
cornea  and  reached  the  cataract :  in  this  circumstance 
the  operator  must  wait  quietly,  until  the  pupil  gradually 
expands  again,  a  change  which  may  be  promoted  by 
screening  the  eye  with  the  hand.  If  the  operation 
were  to  be  continued  without  delay,  either  the  pupillary 
edge  of  the  iris  would  be  seriously  and  dangerously 
hurt  by  the  needle,  0"  the  cataract  could  not  be  effect- 
ually divided.  When,  contrary  to  expectation,  the 
nucleus  of  the  cataract  is  too  hard  to  be  broken  piece- 
meal, reclination  and  depression  should  be  done  through 
the  cornea,  as  well  as  circumstances  will  allow,  and 
these  objects  can  be  more  easily  effected  with  a  part 
than  with  the  whole  of  the  lens.  When  the  lens  is 
found  completely  fluid,  but  the  capsule  opaque  only  at 
some  points,  Beer,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  se 
condary  capsular  cataract,  recommends  cutting  the 
membrane  in  all  directions,  and  annihilating  it  as  much 
as  possible.  Keratonyxis  may  be  followed  by  the  same 
evils  which  occasionally  take  place  after  depression 
and  reclination,  and  which  will  require  similar  treat- 
ment. But,  according  to  Beer's  expenence,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  consequences  is  a  secondary  capsular 
cataract,  which  often  ensues  even  though  the  pupil 
was  quite  clear  at  the  time  of  the  operation ;  and 
though  it  may  not  quite  blind  the  patient,  it  consider- 
ably lessens  his  power  of  vision,  and  renders  the  ope- 
ration very  incomplete. 

When  the  sole  object  of  keratonyxis  is  to  break  and 
cut  the  cataract  and  its  capsule  piecemeal,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  to  be  left  to  dissolve  and  be  absorbed,  the 
operation  can  be  indicated  only  where  this  division, 
breaking,  dissolution,  and  absorption  of  the  cataract 
can  be  successfully  wrought.  Hence  Beer  sets  down 
the  method  as  not  calculated  for  firm,  hard,  lenticular 
cataracts ;  nor  for  those  which  are  sottish  and  scabrous 
only  upon  their  surface;  and  he  says  that  it  is  not 
suited  for  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  nor  for  any 
cases  termed  false  cataracts,  which  are  of  a  membra- 
nous nature.  Keratonyxis,  he  observes,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  answer  only  in  fluid  or  gelatinous  cataracts, 
when  the  capsule  is  either  little  or  not  at  all  opaque 
and  thickened,  and  of  course  can  be  easily  opened  and 
cut  to  pieces,  as  in  the  case  described  under  the  namo 
of  encysted  cataract.  For  the  above  reasons,  the  me- 
thoil  is  well  adapted  for  children  and  young  subjects, 
in  whom  the  origin  and  general  complications  of  acata 
ract  involve  the  case  in  suspicious  circumstances. 

After  keratonyxis,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  should 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  belladonna  until  all  symptoms 
of  inflammation  have  subsided. — (See  Guthrie's  Opera- 
lire  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  336.) 

Langenbeck,  who  has  practised  keratonyxis  to  a  con- 
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siderable  extent,  and  uses  the  curved,  two-edged,  lan- 
cet-shaped needle,  thinks  extraction  preferable  to  it 
only  when  the  whole  cataract  can  be  brought  out  at 
once  by  means  of  gentle  pressure  on  the  eye,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Daviel's  curette,  as  in  the  case  of  a  firm 
cataract ;  while  he  represents  keratonyxis  as  most  ad- 
vantageous where,  by  the  manoeuvre  of  opening  the 
capsule,  the  mass  of  the  cataract  would  be  so  divided 
by  the  instrument  as  not  to  admit  of  being  extracted 
altogether ;  but  would  require  the  use  of  a  scoop,  for- 
ceps, or  hook  for  bringing  out  the  fragments,  as  in  ex- 
amples of  soft,  milky,  and  capsular  cataracts.  Lan- 
genbeck  also  urges,  as  a  reason  against  extracting  soil 
cataracts,  their  greater  size,  whereby  in  their  passage 
through  the  pupil  in  an  entire  state,  they  may  injure 
the  ins. — {Ntue  Bibliothek  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  461.) 
Valuable  information  on  keratonyxis  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  same  author  in  the  4th  vol.  of  his  first 
Bibliothek;  in  the  1st  vol.  of  his  new  Bibl.p.  1,  <S-c. 
1815  ;  and  in  a  tract  entitled,  "  Priifung  dcr  Kerato- 
nyxis, einer  Methode  den  grauen  Slaar  durch  die  Horn- 
haut  zu  recliniren,  Oder  zuzurstuckeln  nebst  crlau- 
ternden  Operations  geschichten,  G'Cttingen,  1811.  See 
also  Conradi,  in  Arnemann's  Magazin,  b.  1,  p.  95, 
1791.  Gleize,  Nouvelles  Obs.  Pratiques  sur  ks  Mala- 
dies de  I'CKil,  p.  118,  1812.  G.  H.  Buchhorn's  Diss, 
de  Keratonyxide,  Halo.,  1806.  Die  Keratonyxis,  4-c. 
1811. 

[The  several  operations  enumerated  by  Mr.  Cooper 
for  the  removal  of  this  disease  have  all  found  strenu- 
ous advocates  in  this  country.  That  no  one  operation 
is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  cataract  is  admitted  by  all 
experienced  oculists ;  and  the  refinement  of  the  art 
consists  in  distinguishing  each  from  the  o'her.  I  have 
known  very  many  erroneous  decisions  made  by  gentle- 
men of  great  skill  and  experience,  in  their  diagnosis 
of  cataract ;  and  after  the  operation  was  commenced, 
the  true  character  of  the  cataract  was  ascertained  to  be 
very  different  from  what  had  before  been  supposed. 
This  liability  to  error  arises  from  the  very  imperfect 
descriptions  given  of  the  characteristics  of  each  kind 
of  cataract,  and  yet.,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  are  too 
often  presented  as  infallible. 

It  will  not  be  found  easy  to  decide  in  all  cases  with 
absolute  certainty  whether  the  cataract  be  hard,  soft, 
caseous,  or  fluid,  nor  to  assert  positively  whether  the 
opacity  is  in  the  capsule  or  the  body  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  by  merely  looking  into  the  eye;  nor  should  any 
decision  be  made  in  any  case  until  the  pupil  is  fully 
dilated  by  the  belladonna,  stramonium,  or  some  similar 
agent ;  for  this  will  be  found  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
diagnosis. 

The  operation  most  frequently  performed  in  this 
country,  is  that  of  passing  the  needle  of  Adams,  Scarpa, 
Saunders,  or  Hey  through  the  sclerotic,  immediately 
behind  the  iris,  and  then  lacerating  the  capsule  or  the 
lens  itself,  and  permitting  the  aqueous  humour  to  act 
upon  it,  either  by  pressing  the  fragments  of  the  lens 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber,  or,  where 
this  is  impracticable,  by  suffering  the  lacerated  mem- 
brane or  fragments  to  remain  in  situ,  which  will  often 
be  found  sufficient. 

One  of  the  most  successful  operators  in  this  country 
Is  Doct.  John  Harper,  of  Baltimore,  and  he  seldom 
adopts  any  other  operation  than  this,  which  he  repeats 
as  often  as  necessary  on  the  same  eye.  When  the 
opacity  is  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  a  single  operation  of  this  kind 
will  succeed.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  satisfactory 
results  of  this  method  in  his  practice  and  in  my  own. 
Inone  instance  I  performed  it  on  both  eyes  at  once,  on 
the  person  of  a  young  lady,  and  to  promote  absorption 
kept  her  on  the  use  of  the  blue  pill ;  and  in  three  weeks 
her  vision  was  restored,  although  she  had  been  blind 
twelve  years. 

The  operation  of  keratonyxis  is  now  very  often  per- 
formed, and  is  well  spoken  of  by  many  surgeons,  who 
think  it  adapted  to  more  kinds  of  cataract  than  any 
other.  Some,  however,  after  passing  the  needle  through 
the  cornea,  have  the  tactus  eruditus  to  bring  forward 
the  lens  mto  the  anterior  chamber,  and  thus  accom- 
plish the  same  object  as  by  the  posterior  operation. 

Couching  or  depression  has  now  but  few  advocates 
amon"  us,  although,  from  its  simplicity  and  the  facility 
of  its  performance,  it  was  formerly  very  generally  prac- 
tised in  America.  The  frequent  instances  of  amauro- 
sis by  injury  of  the  retina,  and  the  return  of  the  lens 


to  the  axis  of  the  eye  after  its  depression,  have  brought 
it  Into  disrepute. 

The  operation  of  extraction  is  not  often  preferred, era 
for  hard1  cataract,  whether  from  any  real  oi 
difficulty  in  its  performance,  as  Insinuated  I 
vocates,  I  am  not  prepared  to  decide.    If,  however,  tin: 
lens  be  first  brought  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
difficulty  will  be  annihilated,  and  very  often  ah 
will    render   the  latter   operation  unnecessary  If  the 
former  be  premised.    I  know  this  fact  from  m\  own 
experience,  as  well  as  from  the  observation  of  other 
surgeons. 

When  the  cataract  exists  only  in  one  eye,  the  pro- 
priety of  an  operation  is  not  only  questionable,  but 
should  never  be  admitted.  I  have  a  valuable  friend,  a 
clergyman,  in  this  city,  who  has  had  an  entire  opacity, 
situated  in  the  capsule  of  one  lens,  for  many  years, 
while  the  other  eye  has  always  possessed  an  uncom- 
mon acuteness  of  vision.  And  I  once  knew  the  ope- 
ration of  extraction  attempted  by  an  Euro; 
geon,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  a  man  who  had 

one  sound  eye,  and  by  some  mishap  iritis  ca n,  and 

this  attempt  to  cure  one  eye  has  resulted  in  the  lou 
of  both,  and  he  is  totally  blind  to  this  day.  One  such 
occurrence  in  a  century  should  prevent  the  repetition 
of  so  hazardous  an  experiment. 

When,  however  there  is  a  well-formed  cataract  on 
one  eye,  and  another  begins  to  form  on  the  other  eye, 
then  the  operation  should  not  be  delayed  on  the  eye 
first  diseased  ;  and  in  very  many  cases  the  cataract  in 
its  forming  state  will  be  removed  by  the  operation  on 
its  fellow.  This  I  have  seen  in  several  instances,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  which  can  fol- 
low in  this  department  of  operative  surgery.— Reese.] 

OF  THE    CONGENITAL   CATARACT,  AND  OPERATING 
UPON  CHILDREN. 

I  shall  not  stop  here  to  inquire  whether  the  expres- 
sion congenital  cataract  is  generally  used  with  strict 
propriety ;  but  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  term  is  re- 
probated by  Beer  as  being  in  general  incorrect])  ap- 
plied. 

So  much  has  been  already  said  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion of  this  article,  concerning  the  propriety  and 
striking  advantages  of  operating  for  the  cataracts  of 
children,  that  to  expatiate  farther  upon  this  point  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 

We  have  noticed  the  case  which  Scarpa  terms  the 
primary  membranous  cataract,  and  which  is  men- 
tioned by  that  distinguished  professor  as  being  met 
with  in  children,  or  young  people  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  the  substance  of  the  crystalline  itself  being 
almost  entirely  absorbed,  while  the  capsule  is  left  in 
an  opaque  state,  including  at  most  only  a  small  nu- 
cleus, not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  This  disease  is  de- 
scribed by  Scarpa  as  exceedingly  rare,  and  character- 
ized by  a  certain  transparency,  and  similitude  to  a  cob- 
web :  by  a  whitish  opaque  point,  either  at  its  centre  or 
circumference;  and  by  a  streaked  and  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. Now  this  example,  which  is  represented  by 
Scarpa  as  being  rare,  appears,  from  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Saunders,  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon,  since, 
at  the  London  Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  it 
was  found  that  the  majority  of  congenital  cataracts 
were  capsular  or  membranous.  This  last  statement 
is  also  at  variance  with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson, 
who  has  asserted,  that  in  infants  the  cataract  is  gene- 
rally fluid.— (Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol  7,  f. 
397.)  Mr.  Ware  also  asserts,  that  in  cliildren  bom  with 
cataracts  the  crystalline  humour  has  generaJly,  if  not 
always,  been  found  either  in  a  soft  or  fluid  stati 
on  the  Cataract  and  Gutta  Serena,  vol.  2,  p.  380.)  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Saunders's  publication,  that  in  the  con- 
genital cataract,  after  the  crystalline  lens  is  converted 
into  an  opaque  substance,  it  is  gradually  absorbed  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  absorption  the  ante- 
rior lamella  of  the  capsule  approaches  the  posterior, 
until  they  form  one  membrane,  which  is  white,  opaque, 
and  very  elastic.  This  process  is  commonly  completed 
long  before  the  eighth  year,  and  the  operator  will  now 
find  a  substance  which  he  will  in  vain  endeavour  either 
to  extract  or  depress.  But  there  is  one  form  of  the 
congenital  cataract  in  which  the  absorption  of  the  lens 
does  not  proceed,  viz.  when  the  centre  of  the  crystal- 
line is  opaque,  and  its  circumference  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent.  Should  the  capsule  and  lens  be  penetrated, 
however,  with  any  instrument,  the  opacity  soon  be- 
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mines  complete,  and  from  tins  moment  the  substance 
orbed  . 

i   i.i  Mr.  Saunders  prows,  that  in  the 
11  ii  i,  the  lens  may  be  either  solid,  suit, 

or  thud,  hut    thai    mi  r.   In  .(u.    i  dlyOTCOm- 

.  (I,  and  the  cataracl  is  capsular. 

ince  ol  Mr.  Gibson's,  never  having  met 
itaracl  In  on  infant,  a  But 

,    in,  i-  with  Mr.  Saunders's  account,  is 
:  by  Mr.  (.inline  to  admit  of  satisfactory  ex- 
i  •      on,  in  Man- 
ill  the  children  therewith  con- 

i  i    ill.  r  they  were  horn,  and  before 
plion  of  the  lens  hail  proceeded  tar;  while  a 

.1  Mr.  Saundei 
brought  to  him  in  London  from  distant  places,  and  not 
.!,.  I  ren  were  older,  and  the  disease 

Mr.  Gibson  states  himself,  that 

itaracta  are  by  no  means  uncom- 

01   eight  ..run.  as  well  as  in  adults  who 

i.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

The  following  table  of  forty-four  eases  is  given  in  Mr. 
Saunders's  work,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  what 
proportion  each  species  or  cataract  has  been  found  to 
prevail  I  cases. 

ns,  with  or  without  opacity  of  the 
Three  single,  two  double  cataracts-  •■    o 
Solid  lens,  opaqne  In  the  centre,  transparent  in  the 
.  with  capsule  in  the  same  state. 

ouble 5 

-   with  or  without  opacity  of  the  cap- 
Tun  single,  two  double 4 

hi.- h  ns,  with  solid  nucleus.    One  single, 

two  double  ■•••   3 

urns  lens,  with  dotted  capsule,  the  spots 

it,    Two  double 2 

J'linil  cataract,  with  opacity  of  the  capsule.    Two 

2 

of  the  capsule,  and 

1  pupil.    Two  double 2 

.mi  thickened  capsule,  the  lens  being  com- 
i  n  being  thin 

I'lm.-e     Six  single,  twelve  double 18 

ale,  with  only  a  very 
small  tiucieusiii  the  1<  ied  in  the  centre. 

Two  single 2 

ind  thickened  capsule  in  the  centre,  r< 
ui  the  lens  in  the  circumference.    One  double...    1 

Here  the  corresponding  character  of  congenita!  cata- 
racts in  tl  a  individual  is  exhibited  by  the 
Dumber  of  doubli  cases,  and  we  are  Informed  that  the 
same  eh  '  i  i  i  lie  cataracts  of  several 
children  of  the  same  family.  m  Diseases 
.  p.  139,  136.) 

ij iquently  to  afflict 

several  children  of  the 

mt  article,  I  have  alreadj  had  occasion  to  advert 
t.>  two  striking  examples  of  this  fact  The  first  is  re- 
lated bj    Mr.    Lucas,   who  attended  live  children  of  a 

in  at  Leaven,  near  Beverley,  all  born  with  cata- 
ani  Inquiries,  vol.  (i.)    The 
second  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibson,  who,  some  years 
ilren,  the  families  of  two  sisters, 
re  all  totally  blind,  and  In  an  idiotic  state, 
lamaun    <*.—(Edin. 
I    Several 
rred  to  the  hue  Mr.  Saunders.    In  one 
two  brothers  were  thus  afflicted.    In  a  second 
wo  broth  its,  twins,  became  blind  with  cataracts 
■  of  twenty-one  months,  each  within  a  few 
the  other,    it  is  remarkable,  that  the  tour  cata- 
racts had   precisely    the  same   character.     In   a  third 

i  and  two  sisters  were  born  with  this 

deal  sister  was  affected  with  it  only  in 

•  he  brother  and  youngest  sister  in  both  eyes 

in  a  fourth  family,  three  brothers  and  a  sister  had  all 

congenital  catar  I  ,  rson  the  Diseases  of  the 

fluid,  inltal  cataracts  possess  various 

"I    msi, m  ;   but  when   llicv  are    totally  blind 

-  not  bemg  attracted  by  externa]  obj 
tion  la  HO  '  r  the  muscles  of  these  or"ans 

winch  roll  about  with  an  irregular,  rapid,  and  trembling 
i 
Vol    I      I 


I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  opera- 
ting upon  children.  Until  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  the 
intention  of  surgeons,  in  couching  or  depressing  the 
cataract  (as  indeed  the  expression  itself  implies),  was 
to  push  the  opaque  crystalline  downwards,  away  from 
the,  pupil.  Mr.  Pott,  conscious  that  the  cataract  often 
existed  in  a  fluid  or  soil  state,  was  aware  that  it  could 
not  then  be  depressed  ;  and  therefore,  in  such  cases,  he 
recommended  using  the  coucliing-needle  for  the  express 
purpose  of  breaking  down  the  cataract,  and  of  making 
a  large  aperture  in  the  capsule,  so  that  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, which  he  believed  to  be  a  solvent  for  the  opaque 
crystalline,  might  come  into  immediate  contact  with 
this  body.  Tlus  operation,  subsequently  to  Mr.  Pott, 
has  been  strongly  and  ably  recommended  by  Mr.  Hey, 
of  Leeds,  and  Professor  Scarpa,  of  Pavia.  In  the  cases 
of  children,  it  even  received  the  approbation  of  the  iate 
Mr.  Ware.— (On  the  Operation  of  Puncturing  the  Cap- 
sule of  the  Crystalline  Humour,  p.  9.) 

But,  notwithstanding  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  lace- 
rating the  front  layer  of  the  crystalline  capsule  had  been 
so  much  insisted  upon  by  Scarpa  and  others,  their  observ- 
ations were  confined  to  thecataract  in  the  adult  subject, 
and,  before  the  example  set  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders, 
no  one  (excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gibson  of  Manchester) 
ventured  to  apply,  as  a  regular  and  successful  practice, 
such  an  operation  to  the  eyes  of  infants  and  children. 
Indeed,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  even  Mr.  Gibson 
himself  would  have  remained  silent  upon  the  subject, 
had  not  his  attention  been  roused  by  the  reports  of  the 
London  Institution  for  curing  diseases  of  the  eye,  which 
reports,  he  says,  were  dispersed  and  exhibited  in  the 
public  news-rooms  of  Manchester.  For  the  creation 
and  perfection  of  this  beneficial  practice,  therefore,  I  am 
disposed  to  give  the  memory  of  Mr.  Saunders  great 
honour.  The  propriety  of  operating  for  the  cataracts  of 
children  had  long  ago  been  insisted  upon  by  a  few 
writers,  and  the  attempt  even  now  and  then  made  ;  but 
the  method  never  gained  any  ground,  until  Mr.  Saunders 
led  the  way. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  the  plans  of  opera- 
ting, as  executed  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ware. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Saunders  proceeded  in 
his  operations  on  the  congenital  cataract,  was  founded 
on  the  opinion,  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  absorption 
of  the  opaque  lens  is  the  capsule ;  and  that,  as  the  latter 
also  is  most  generally  opaque,  "  the  business  of  art  ia 
to  effect  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  centre  of  tins 
membrane.  This  applies  to  every  case  of  congenital 
cataract  which  can  occur."  Mr.  Saunders  used  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  operating  upon  children,  by  fixing 
the  eyeball  with  Pellier's  elevator,  having  the  patient 
held  by  four  or  five  assistants,  dilating  the  pupil  with 
belladonna,  and  employing  a  very  slender  needle,  armed 
with  a  cutting  edge  from  its  shoulders  to  its  point,  and 
furnished  with  a  very  sharp  point,  calculated  to  pene- 
trate  with  the  utmost  facility. 

Before  the  operation,  the  extract  of  belladonna,  diluted 
with  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  is  to  be  dropped 
into  the  eye,  or,  to  avoid  irritation,  the  extract  itself 
may  be  smeared  in  considerable  quantity  over  the  eye- 
lid and  brow.  In  less  than  an  hour,  if  there  be  no  ad- 
b; -inns,  it  produces  a  full  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  ex- 
posing to  view  nearly  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
cataract.  The  application  should  then  be  washed  from 
the  appendages  of  the  eye. 

In  using  the  needle,  Mr.  Saunders  most  carefully  ab- 
stained froi'u  doing  any  injury  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
or  its  capsule,  and  it  was  an  essential  point  with  him  to 
avoid  displacing  the  lens.  In  directing  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument  to  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  he  passed  it 
either  through  the  cornea,  near  the  edge  of  this  mem- 
brane (theoperationnowcalledA-erafo??i/;m').  orthrough 
the  sclerotica,  a  little  way  behind  the  iris.  By  the  first, 
which  is  called  the  anterior  operation,  Mr." Saunders 
conceived  that  less  injury  would  be  inflicted,  and  less 
irritation  excited, than  by  introducing  the  needle  behind 
the  iris,  through  all  the  tunics  of  the  eye.  In  every 
case,  the  first  thing  aimed  at  was  the  permanent  de- 
struction of  the  central  portion  of  the  capsule  to  an 
extent  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  size  of  the  pupil.  If 
the  capsule  contained  an  opaque  lens,  Mr.  Saunders 
used  next  to  sink  the  needle  gently  into  the  body  of  the 
crystalline,  and  moderately  open  its  texture ;  cautiously 
observing  not  to  move  the  lens  at  all  out  of  its  natural 
situation. 
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When  the  case  was  a  fluid  cataract,  Mr.  Saunders 
was  content  in  the  first  operation  with  simply  lace- 
lating  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  to  increase  the  irritation  following  the  diffusion 
of  the  matter  of  the  cataract  in  the  aqueous  humour. 

When  the  cataract  was  entirely  capsular,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders acted  with  rather  more  freedom,  as  he  entertained 
in  this  case  less  fear  of  inflammation  :  but  in  other  re- 
spects, he  proceeded  with  the  same  objects  in  view 
which  have  been  already  related,  and  of  which  the 
principal  consisted  in  effecting  a  permanent  aperture  in 
the  centre  of  the  capsule,  without  detaching  this  mem- 
brane at  its  circumference;  for  then  the  pupil  would 
have  been  more  or  less  covered  by  it,  and  the  operation 
imperfect,  "  because  this  thickened  capsule  is  never 
absorbed,  and  the  pendulous  flap  is  incapable  of  pre- 
senting a  sufficient  resistance  to  the  needle  to  admit  of 
being  removed  by  a  second  operation." — (P.  145.) 

I  have  already  explained,  that  Mr.  Saunders  found 
that  the  greatest  success  attended  the  operation  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  months  and  four  years.  One  ope- 
ration frequently  accomplished  a  cure ;  as  many  as  five 
were  seldom  requisite. 

The  only  particularity  in  Mr.  Saunders's  treatment  of 
the  eye  after  the  operation,  was  that  of  applying  the 
belladonna  externally,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
pupil  remain  dilated,  till  the  inflammation  had  ceased, 
so  as  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  iris  from  contracting  adhe- 
sions with  the  margin  of  the  torn  capsule.  This  last 
practice  is  found  to  be  so  important,  that  it  is  never 
neglected  by  any  good  operator  of  the  present  day.  In 
leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  must  advise  every 
surgeon  to  read  the  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Saunders's 
practice,  published  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
Farre.  Many  minute  particulars  will  be  found  in  this 
work,  highly  worthy  of  the  practitioner's  attention  and 
imitation. 

Mr.  Gibson  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  in 
preparing  the  eye  for  the  operation.  A  few  hours 
before  operating,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  an 
opiate,  sufficient  to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
drowsiness,  so  that  the  infant  generally  allowed  its 
eyelids  to  be  opened  and  properly  secured  without  re- 
sistance, and  was  little  inclined  to  offer  any  impediment 
to  the  introduction  of  the  couching-needle ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  presented  the  sclerotica  to  view,  naturally 
turning  up  the  white  of  its  eye.  If  the  infant  was 
more  than  a  year  old,  and  whenever  it  was  necessary, 
Mr.  Gibson  used  to  introduce  its  body  and  arms  into  a 
kind  of  sack,  open  at  both  ends,  and  furnished  with 
strings  to  draw  round  the  neck,  and  tie  sufficiently  tight 
round  the  legs,  so  that  its  hands  were  effectually  se- 
cured, and  the  assistants  had  only  to  steady  its  body, 
and  fix  its  head,  while  the  child  was  laid  on  a  table, 
upon  a  pillow.  Mr.  Gibson  never  found  it  necessary 
to  use  a  speculum,  having  uniformly  experienced  that, 
after  the  couching-needle  was  introduced,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  commanding  the  eye,  aided  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of  pressure  upon  the  eyeball  with  the  index  and 
middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  which  were  employed 
in  depressing  the  lower  eyelid.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  speculum  can  easily  be  applied,  if  an  operator 
prefer  it.  He  generally  used  Scarpa's  needle,  because, 
in  infants,  the  free  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens 
ought  commonly  to  be  aimed  at,  in  order  I  hat  the  milky 
cataract  may  escape,  and  mix  with  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour; or,  if  the  cataract  be  soft,  that  the  aqueous 
humour  may  be  freely  admitted  to  its  pulpy  substance 
which  has  been  previously  broken  down  with  the  needle. 
He  thinks  that  no  peculiarity  is  necessary  in  depressing 
the  hard  cataract  of  infants.  Before  Scarpa's  needle 
was  known  in  this  country,  Mr.  Gibson  used  Mr.  Hey's, 
which  was  generally  effectual,  and,  as  he  conceives, 
possesses  the  recommendation  of  being  less  liable  to 
have  its  points  entangled  in  the  iris.  He  says,  that 
when  a  milky  cataract  has  been  thus  evacuated,  it  ren- 
ders the  aqueous  humour  turbid ;  but  that  within  the 
space  of  two  days,  the  eye  generally  acquires  its  natural 
transparency,  and  vision  commences.  When  the  cap- 
sule and  substance  of  the  soft  cataract  have  been  broken 
down,  and  the  aqueous  humour  has  come  into  contact 
with  the  lens,  the  solution  and  disappearance  of  the 
cataract,  in  all  the  cases  upon  which  Mr.  Gibson  has 
operated  have  uniformly  taken  place  in  a  short  time. 
—  (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  398, 
809.) 


For  the  purpose  of  fixing  hoceye,  Mr.  Ware  consl 
dered  Pellier's  elevator  requisite  in  operating  ujmn 
infants.  When  the  patient,  however,  had  advanced 
beyond  the  age  of  infancy,  Mr.  Ware  sometimes  axed 
the  eye  by  means  of  the  fingers  alone.  For  (In  puj ,,  , 
of  puncturing  the  capsule,  and  breaking  down  thi  cata 
ract,  this  gentleman  gave  the  prefi  rence  to  an  inatru 
meat  which  resembles  one  recommended  bj  * 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artificial  pupil ; 
somewhat  narrower.  Its  blade,  indeed,  is  so  narrow 
that  it  nearly  resembles  a  needle.  lis  extremity  is 
pointed,  and  it  cuts  on  one  side  for  the  space  of  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  other  side  being  blunt.  It  is 
perfectly  straight,  is  an  inch  long  in  the  blade,  ami 
forms  a  complete  wedge  through  its  whole  length. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  handle  is  a  coloured  spot ;  by  at- 
tending to  which,  the  operator  may  always  ascertain 
the  position  of  the  instrument  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  Ware  dilated  the  pupil  with  the  extractum  bella- 
donnas, softened  with  a  little  water,  and  applied  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  operating.  He  believed 
that,  in  operating  upon  infants,  the  surgeon  might  per 
form  the  operation  with  more  composure,  if  the  patient 
were  laid  upon  a  table,  with  the  head  proper!  j  i 
a  pillow.  The  bent  end  of  l'ellier's  elevator  should  be 
introduced  under  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the  instrument 
committed  to  the  care  of  an  assistant.  If  the  right  eye 
is  to  undergo  the  operation,  and  the  surgeon  operate 
with  his  right  hand,  he  must  of  course  sit  or  stand 
behind  the  patient;  and,  in  this  case,  he  will  himself 
manage  the  speculum  with  his  left  hand.  The  eye 
being  thus  fixed,  Mr.  Ware  passed  the  point  of  the 
narrow-bladed  knife  above  mentioned  through  the  scle- 
rotica, on  the  side  next  to  the  temple,  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  from  the  union  of  that  membrane  to  the 
cornea,  the  blunt  edge  being  turned  downwards.  The 
instrument  was  pushed  forwards  in  the  same  direction, 
until  its  point  had  nearly  reached  the  centre  of  the 
crystalline.  The  point  was  then  brought  forwards, 
until  it  had  passed  through  the  opaque  crystalline  and 
its  capsule,  and  was  plainly  visible  in  the  anterior 
chamber.  If  the  cataract  was  fluid,  and  the  anterior 
chamber  became  immediately  filled  with  the  opaque 
matter,  Mr.  Ware  deemed  it  advisable  to  withdraw  the 
instrument,  and  defer  farther  measures  until  the  matter 
was  absorbed,  which  absorption  usually  took  place  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  of  a  few 
hours.  If  no  visible  change  were  produced  in  the 
pupil,  the  point  and  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  were 
applied  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  divide  both  the 
opaque  crystalline  and  its  capsule  into  small  portions, 
and,  if  possible,  bring  them  forwards  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  This  may  require  the  instrument  to  be  kept 
in  the  eye  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  if  the  operator  pre- 
serve his  steadiness,  he  may  continue  it  there  a  much 
longer  time,  without  doing  the  least  injury  to  the  iris, 
or  to  any  other  part.  If  the  cataract  be  found  of  a  firm 
consistence  (though  this  rarely  happens  in  young  per- 
sons), it  may  be  advisable  to  depress  it  below  the  pupil ; 
and  in  such  a  case,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
perforate  largely  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and 
to  withdraw  the  instrument  immediately  after  the  cata- 
ract has  been  depressed,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from 
rising  again.  If  the  opacity  be  in  the  capsule,  the 
instrument  will  not  act  so  easily  upon  it  as  it  does 
on  the  opaque  crystalline ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  capsule,  as  well  as  the  crystalline,  may  be  divided 
by  it  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  which,  when  thus 
divided,  will  be  softened  by  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
humour;  and  though  in  the  first  operation  on  such  a 
case,  says  Mr.  Ware,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  remove 
the  opacity,  yet,  on  the  second  or  third  attempt,  the 
divided  portions  may  be  brought  forwards  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  in  which  place  they  will  then  be  gradu- 
ally absorbed,  and  soon  disappear.  After  thi 
tion,  Mr.  Ware  seldom  found  it  necessary  to  take  away 
blood  from  children  or  persons  under  the  age  of  twi  nty. 
He  continued  a  cooling  antiphlogistic  treatment  a  few 
days.  After  this,  if  any  opaque  matter  remained,  he 
expedited  its  absorption  by  dropping  a  small  portion  of 
powdered  sugar  into  the  eye  once  or  twice  a  day. 
When,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  inflamma- 
tion was  over,  and  the  pupil  obstructed  with  opaque 
matter,  Mr.  Ware  advised  a  repetition  of  the  operation 
After  a  similar  interval,  the  operation,  he  says,  may  be 
requisite  again.  In  most  cases,  Mr.  Ware  was  obliged 
to  operate  twice    in  a  few  instances,  once  proved  auJ9»- 
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Staars,  Leipz.  1791;  and  in  ArnemanrCs  Magazin,  b 
1.  Saunders,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  Farre,  edit.  3. 
G.  J.  Beer,  Practische  Beobachtungen  uber  den  grauen 
Staar,  Src.  Wien,  1791.  Methode  den  grauen  Staar 
sammt  der  Kapsel  auszuziehen,  Wit-n,  Svo.  1729; 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  Wien,  1817.  Karl  Aug. 
Wienhold's  Anleitung  zur  Reclination  des  Grauen 
Staars  mit  der  Kapsel,  1809.  Gibson's  Practical  Ob- 
servations on  the  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Pupil, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Extraction  of  Soft  Cataracts,  A  c. 
Svo.  bond.  1811.  C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  Prufung  der 
h'i  raUmyxis.  einer  Metliode  den  grauen  Staar  durch 
die  Hornhaut  zu  recliniren  odcr  zu  zerstuckeln  nebst 
erlauternden  operation  geschichten,  Svo.  Giitt.  1811 ; 
and  several  papers  in  his  Bibiiothek  of  later  date.  B. 
Travers,  in  Medko-Chir.  Trans,  vols.  4  and  5;  and  A 
Synopsis  of  I  he  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Lmul.  1802, 
and  later  editions.  J.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  2  vols.  Svo.  London,  1818. 
/.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  109,  Ac.  Svo.  Lond.  1820.  Gleize,  Nouvelles 
Ubs.  Pratiques  sur  les  Maladies  de  VCEil,  1812.  De- 
mtrurs,  Trade,  des  Maladies  des  Yeux.  Andrew  Smith, 
in  Edin.  MM.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  19,  p.  13.  John 
StevensonJx>n  the  Advantage  of  an  Early  Operation 
for  the  Different  Species  of  Cataract,  Edin.  Med.  Journ. 
vol.  19,  p.  513.  Also,  his  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  be.  of 
Cataract,  Svo.  1824.  Wendz,  Ueberden  Zustand  der 
Augenheilkunde  in  Frankreich,  nebst  Kritischen  Be- 
an rkuiigi  a  uber denselben  in  Deutschland,  Nurnberg, 
1815.  Also,  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  4. 
Sir  IV.  Adams,  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  1812.  Prac- 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Failure 
of  Depression  and  Extraction;  with  New  and  Improved 
i  tin  rat  tons,  Svo.  Loud.  led".  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Lectures 
■  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  Svo.  Lond.  1823 
6.  trick,  Treatise  an  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, p.  155,  ire 
edit.  2,  with  notes  by  R.  Welbaiik,  Lond.  1820.  C.  Lou 
don,  Inquiry  into  thi  Principal  Causes  of  the  Vnsuc- 
mination  of  Extraction  by  the  Cornea,with 
the  view  of  showing  the  Superiority  of  Dr.  F.  Jaeger's 
Double  Knife,  <Sc  Lond.  1826.  Arthur  Jacob,  On  a 
Cataract-Needle  of  a  Particular  Description ;  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  4,  p.  214,  1827. 

CATHETER.  (From  KaBttiui,  to  thrust  into.)  A 
tube  which  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,  lor  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  the  urine. — 
(See  Urine,  Retention  of.)  Of  course  there  are  two 
kinds  of  catheters ;  one  intended  lor  the  male,  the 
oilier  tor  the  female  urethra.  With  respect  to  cathe- 
ters, three  things  are  to  be  considered  :  1st,  the  instru- 
ment itself;  2d,  the  manner  of  introducing  it;  and  3d, 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  after  its  introduction. 

Catheters  were  anciently  composed  of  copper;  Cel- 
sus  knew  of  no  other  kind.  As  these,  however,  had 
the  inconvenience  of  becoming  incrusted  with  verdi- 
gris, they  at  length  fell  into  disuse,  and  others,  made 
of  silver,  were  substituted  for  them.  This  change, 
which  was  made  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Arabian 
practitioners,  still  receives  the  approbation  of  the  best 
modern  surgeons.  The  common  catheter  is  a  silver 
tube,  of  such  a  diameter  as  will  allow  it  to  be  intro- 
duced with  ease  into  the  urethra,  and  of  various  figures 
and  lengths,  according  as  it  is  intended  for  the  young 
or  adult,  the  male  or  female  subject.  For  an  adult  fe- 
.  ict  it  should  be  about  six  inches  long,  and  for 
young  girls,  lour  or  five.  For  men,  the  length  ought 
to  be  from  ten  inches  and  a  half  to  eleven  inches.  But 
as  the  instrument  need  not  enter  far  into  the  bladder, 
Mr.  John  Hell's  advice  to  avoid  too  great  a  length  me- 
rits observance. — (Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p. 
193.)  As  the  urethra  in  some  instances  is  narrow,  and 
in  others  wide,  surgeons  should  be  furnished  with  ca- 
theters of  different  diameters.  The  choice  of  the  in- 
strument, with  respect  to  its  width,  is  likewise  deter- 
mined very  much  by  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  the 
urethra—  (Langenbeck,  Bibl.  b.\,p.  1 177.)  For  a  i\  o- 
man,  the  diameter  ought  to  be  at  least  two  lines  ;  and 
for  girls,  a  line  and  a  half.  For  male  adult  subjects, 
Desault  recommends  the  thickness  of  two  lines  and 
one-third ;  and  for  boys,  that  of  a  line  and  a  half.  In 
general,  whenever  the  urethra  is  pervious,  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Desault,  and  employ  a  largish 
catheter,  which  will  enter  the  passage  more  easily,  and 
not  be  entangled  in  the  folds  of  the  membranous  lining 
of  the  canal,  while  it  will  afford  a  more  ready  outlet 
for  the  urine     On  the  other  hand,  a  small  catheter 
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should  be  preferred  when  there  are  obstructions  in  the 
passage.  Catheters  also  differ  in  shape :  those  which 
Desault  used  for  male  subjects  had  only  a  slight  curva- 
ture of  one-third  of  their  length :  a  curvature  which 
began  insensibly  from  their  straight  part,  and  was 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  their  beaks.  The  curva- 
ture was  also  regular,  so  as  to  form  the  segment  of  a 
circle  of  six  French  inches  in  diameter.  Amussat  re- 
commends the  use  of  straight  catheters,  which  are 
passed  as  far  as  the  pubes,  while  the  penis  is  drawn 
upwards,  which  is  then  brought  down  between  the 
thighs,  so  as  to  lessen  the  bend  of  the  urethra.  One 
advantage  imputed  to  a  straight  catheter  is.  that  it  may 
be  rotated  between  the  surgeon's  fingers,  whereby  the 
chance  of  its  surmounting  any  obstacle  will  be  in- 
creased.—(Archives  Gen.  de  Med.  t.  4.  Also,  P.  Ecot, 
Diss,  du  Catherisme  exercee  avec  la  Sniide  droite, 
Strasb.  1825,  ito.)  As  the  course  of  the  healthy  ure- 
thra in  the  male  subject  is  regular,  the  caprice  evinced 
by  surgeons  in  the  different  curvatures  of  their  cathe- 
ters, cannot  be  founded  on  any  correct  anatomical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  bend  of  the  instrument  (at  least  for  sub- 
jects of  the  same  age  and  stature)  should  generally  not 
vary  at  all,  but  be  strictly  adapted,  as  Langenbeck  re- 
marks, to  the  natural  track  of  the  urethra.*(/><W.  1,  p. 
1 177.)  The  female  catheter,  however,  has  only  a  slight 
curvature  towards  its  beak;  a  shape  adapted  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  meatus  urinarius.  Desault  also  improved 
silver  catheters,  by  causing  them  to  be  made  with  ellip- 
tical openings,  or  eyes,  at  the  sides  of  the  beak,  with 
rounded  edges,  instead  of  the  longitudinal  slits  pre- 
viously in  use,  in  which  the  lining  of  the  urethra  was 
frequently  entangled,  pinched,  and  lacerated,  so  that 
acute  pain  and  profuse  hemorrhage  were  the  conse- 
quences. With  the  view  of  preventing  these  evils,  he 
also  filled  up  the  openings  with  lard. — (See  (Euvres 
Cliir.  de  Desault,  t.  3,  p.  118.) 

Besides  silver  or  inflexible  catheters,  surgeons  now 
frequently  employ  flexible  ones  made  of  elastic  gum. 
These  last,  indeed,  are  of  so  much  importance,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  modern  surgery.  I  shall  not  here  in- 
quire whether  they  were  first  invented  by  Theden, 
Pickel  of  Wurzburg,  or  Bernard  of  Paris :  this  is  a 
point  which  the  Germans  and  French  must  settle 
themselves.  Imperfect  attempts  had  been  made  by 
others  at  earlier  periods  to  invent  catheters  possessing 
the  property  of  flexibility.  Van  Helmont  proposed  the 
use  of  catheters  made  of  horn ;  but  this  substance  was 
found  to  be  too  stiff,  and  to  be  very  quickly  coated  with 
depositions  from  the  urine.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapen- 
dente  employed  leather  catheters,  which  were  objec- 
tionable, inasmuch  as  they  were  soon  softened  by  the 
urine  and  mucus  of  the  urethra,  when  they  shrivelled 
and  became  impervious.  Other  flexible  catheters  were 
also  formerly  tried,  composed  of  spiral  springs  of  sil- 
ver wire,  covered  with  the  skins  of  particular  animals. 
These  last,  however,  were  very  quickly  spoiled  by  pu- 
trefaction ;  and  when  left  in  the  urethra  any  consider- 
able time,  the  beak  sometimes  entirely  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  instrument,  and  was  left  behind  in  the 
bladder. 

The  elastic-gum  catheters  now  in  use  are  liable  to 
none  of  the  preceding  inconveniences  ;  they  are  formed 
of  silk  tubes,  woven  for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with 
a  coat  of  elastic  gum  ;  they  are  sufficiently  flexible  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  different  curvatures  of 
the  urethra  ;  they  are  not  softened  by  the  urine  ;  and 
they  constantly  remain  with  their  cavity  unobliterated. 
Their  smooth  and  polished  surface  makes  them  con- 
tinue a  long  while  free  from  incrustations  deposited 
from  the  urine.  Sometimes  they  are  introduced  with  a 
stilet  or  wire,  which  is  passed  into  their  canal,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  certain  curvature,  and  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  :  but  in  general  it  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
the  tube  is  in  the  bladder. 

Elastic  catheters  are  less  irritating  to  the  urethra, 
and  less  apt  to  become  covered  with  calculous  incrus- 
tations than  silver  tubes  :  they  can  also  be  frequently 
introduced  when  a  metallic  one  will  not  pass. 

The  selection  of  good  bougies  and  catheters,  espe- 
cially in  operations  upon  the  male  subject,  is  a  business 
of  the  first-rate  importance,  for  by  employii,  ?  such  as 
are  disposed  to  break, "  many  a  practitioner  has  doomed 
his  patient  to  years  of  dreadful  and  perhaps  hopeless 
suffering,  and  brought  down  irreparable  disgrace  upon 
his  own  head."—  (Med.  Cktr  fawn.  vol.  o,  p.  75.)    M. 


Nicod,  in  performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy  upon 
a  male,  found  the  stone,  which  was  very  brittle,  one 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  eight  or  nine  luies  thick,  tra- 
versed in  the  direction  of  its  greater  diameter,  D]  a. 
piece  of  elastic  gum  catheter,  which  had  acted  as 
nucleus  for  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter.— (See 
Obs.  sur  le  danger  d'employer  de  mauvaiset  sondes  de 
gomme  ilastique ;  Journ.  de  Midecine,  par  Leroux 
Oct.  1816.) 

Formerly,  the  best  elastic  catheters  used  to  be  fabri- 
cated at  Paris ;  but  such  as  are  now  made  in  London 
are  in  some  respects  better  than  French,  being  gene 
rally  much  smoother  and  more  regular,  though  I  be- 
lieve our  smallest  size  is  not  yet  so  small  as  theirs. 
The  gum  catheters  made  at  Paris  are  of  twelve  differ- 
ent sizes,  which  correspond  to  twelve  holes  in  a  plate 
of  brass.  "  Each  catheter,  therefore  (says  a  late  intel- 
ligent visiter  to  that  capital),  has  its  size  designated  by 
its  number,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  ascertaining 
of  the  progress  of  the  case  towards  a  cure.  Numbers 
1  and  2  are  smaller  than  can  be  procured  in  England 
and  are  so  slender  that  I  thought  there  might  be  dan- 
ger of  their  breaking  until  I  was  convinced,  by  Bet  ins 
the  method  of  making  them,  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
fearing  any  such  thing.  A  firm  tissue  of  silk  is  woven 
upon  a  brass  stilet,  of  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
strument to  be  made.  In  weaving  this  tissue,  the  ori- 
fice or  eye  is  left,  and  the  whole  therefore  consists  of 
one  entire  thread.  The  successive  layers  of  varnish 
are  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  silken  tissue 
their  number  depending  on  the  size  of  the  instrument  • 
and  each  coating  of  varnishing  undergoes  a  long  pro-' 
cess  of  scouring  before  the  next  is  put  on,  for  which 
purpose  women  are  employed  by  Feburier."— (.See 
Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  bu  J  Crovs 
1615,?).  122,  123.)  ' 

According  to  this  gentleman,  however,  the  English 
gum  catheters  possess  advantages  :  "they  retain  their 
curve  better  without  the  stilet,  are  less  liable  to  crack 
and  have  eyes  more  smooth  and  better  formed  "~(P 
124.)  v 

When  the  object  of  passing  a  catheter  is  merely  to 
empty  the  bladder,  without  any  design  of  leaving  the 
instrument  afterward  in  its  passage,  Langenbeck  al- 
ways prefers  an  inflexible  one  made  of  silver.— (Bibl 
fur  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  1176.) 

Sometimes  spasm  about  the  perinseum  renders  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter  difficult.  In  this  case,  a  dose 
of  opium  should  be  administered  before  a  second  at- 
tempt is  made.  When  inflammation  prevails  in  the 
passage,  the  introduction  may  often  be  facilitated  by  a 
previous  bleeding. 

The  operation  of  introducing  the  catheter  may  be 
performed  either  when  the  patient  is  standing  up,  sit- 
ting, or  lying  down,  which  last  posture  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable. In  order  to  pass  a  catheter  with  ease  and 
dexterity,  the  following  circumstances  must  be  ob- 
served :  the  instrument  must  be  of  suitable  shape  and 
size :  a  just  idea  of  the  perinaeum  and  curvature  of  the 
urethra  must  be  entertained  ;  the  catheter  must  be  in- 
troduced with  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy ;  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles  has  been  insisted 
upon  (Langenbeck,  Bibl.  1,  p.  1177),  though  I  confess 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  how  this  circumstance  is 
of  importance. 

One  of  the  most  important  maxims  is,  never  to  force 
forward  the  instrument  when  it  is  stopped  by  any  ob- 
stacle. If  there  are  no  strictures,  the  stoppage  of 
the  catheter  is  always  owing  to  one  of  the  following 
circumstances.  Its  beak  may  be  pushed  against  the 
os  pubis.  This  chiefly  occurs  when  the  handle  of  the 
instrument  is  prematurely  depressed.  Here  the  em- 
ployment of  force  can  obviously  do  no  good,  and  may 
be  productive  of  serious  mischief.  The  beak  of  the 
catheter  may  take  a  wrong  direction,  and  push  against 
the  side  of  the  urethra,  especially  at  its  membranous 
part,  which  it  may  dilate  into  a  kind  of  pouch.  In 
this  circumstance,  if  force  were  exerted,  it  would  cer- 
tainly lacerate  the  urethra,  and  occasion  a  false  pas- 
sage. The  end  of  the  catheter  may  be  entangled  in  a 
fold  of  the  lining  of  the  urethra,  and  here  force  would 
be  equally  wrong.  Lastly,  the  point  of  the  instrument 
may  be  stopped  by  the  prostate  gland,  in  which  case 
force  can  be  of  no  service,  and  may  do  great  harm. 
Hence  it  is  always  proper  to  withdraw  the  instrumen' 
a  little, and  then  push  it  on  gently  in  adifferent  positior 
There  are  two  methods  of  introducing  a  male  cattle 
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ter  rta,  with  the  concavity  turned  toward 

„,,'„  or  with  the  concavity  directed  downwards,  in  the 

(H  course,  the  latter  plan 

ihe  instrument  to  be  turned  so  as  to  place  its 
oon  as  the  beak  has  arnved  in 
andhence  the  French  surgeons  caU  this 
ir  de  maim-."    Tins  method  ib disap- 
proved "i  bj  some  practitioners,  who  prefer  beginning 
tl  on  in  corpulent  persons  with  the  handle  of 
ter  placed  towards  the  lell  groin.- 

■j.  p.  198,  //'»/<//..  1827.) 
i  ration  maj  be  divided  into  three  stages.  In 
the  lirst,  the  catheter  passes,  In  the  male  subject,  that 
portion  of  the  urethra  winch  is  surrounded  by  the  cor- 
igiosum  ;  in  the  second,  it  pusses  the  membra- 
nous pari  oi  Hie  canal,  situated  between  the  hulb  and 
the  prostate  gland;  and  in  the  third,  it  enters  the  gland 
ui.d  lie    Deck  Of  the  bladder. 

In  Me-  lirst  stage,  little  trouble  is  usually  experienced; 

lortlic  canal  is  here  so  supported  by  the  surrounding 

mo.  thai  it  cannot easily  be  pushed  into 

the   lorin  of  ■  pooch,  in  winch  the  end  of  the  instru- 

VVhen  the  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  with  its  con- 

c;i\u\  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  is  in  the 

recumbenl  posture,  the  thighs  are  to  be  separated,  and 

moderately  bent.    The  surgeon  is  to  draw 

UCe,  and  to  hoid  the  penis  between  the 

thumb  and  fore-anger  of  his  left  hand,  winch  are  to  be 

i  side  of  the  corona  glandla,  and  not  at 

aii  to  the  under  surface  of  the  penis,  so  as  to  avoid 

"i«m  the   commencement    of  the   urethra. 

A  Her  the  catheter  has  been  well  oiled,  its  handle  is  to 

thumb  and  fore- finger  of  the  right 

i  to  reel  with  the  back  of  the  little  finger  upon 

the  patient's  abdomen,  m  the  vicinity  of  the  navel. 

Now,  winic  the  handle  la  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 

bod; .  the  beak  is  to  be  introduced  Into  the  urethra  ;  the 

i:  tided  and  drawn  forwards,  as  it  were, 
over  the  Instrument,  While  the  latter  IS  gently  pushed 

on  until  us  beak  has  reached  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 

When  the  penis  cannot  be  drawn  farther  over  the  ca- 
theter, the  beak  has  arrived  in  this  situation,  where  it 

stops  in  iront  of  the  areh,  and  is  pressing  aj 

,  tide  of  the  urethra.  at  this  particular  moment, 
die  handle  la  to  be  depte  Bed  towards  the  patient's 

thigh-,  and  the  uriiuiuv  re  well  managed  generally   di- 
rects the  end  of  the  catheter  at  once  through  the  pros- 
i  the  urethra  Into  the  cavltj  ol  the  blad- 
der.   In  short,  as  soon  as  the  beak  of  the  instrument 

h.is  pissed  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and   the   sur- 

I  slow  |j  brings  the  handle  forwards  or  down- 
wards, the  beak  la  elevated  and  glides  into  I  be  bladder. 

Julius  si. ice  of  the  operation,  the  penis  must  be  al- 
lowed to  sink  down,  and  not  be  kept  tense,  as  this 
would  only  render  the  passage  of  the  instrument  more 

The  operation,  however,  is  not  always  successful!] 
accomplished  In  tins  manner.  The  beak  of  the  cathe- 
ter nut]  be  stopped  by  the-  os  pubis;  it  may  take  a 
wrong  direction,  so  as  to  push  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  to  one  Bide  or  the  other;  or  it  may  be 
stopped  b\  a  told  of  the  lining  of  the  passage. 

The  fust  kind  id'  Impediment  is  best  avoided  by  not 
depressing  the  handle  of  the  catheter  too  soon  ;  that  is, 
bit. ire  Ihe  point  baa  passed  beyond  the  arch  of  the 
pubes  \\  In  n  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  is 
push,  d  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  instrument  ought 
thdrewn  a  little,  and  then  pushed  gently  on  in 
a  chili-rent  direction  ;  bin  if  this  expedient  is  unavail- 
ing, the  Index  finger  of  the  left  hand  may  be  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  lorthe  purpose  of  supporting  tin  mem- 
pan  of  the  urethra,  and  guiding  the  extremity 
of  the  catheter.    'Ihe  u  ,-ailit  ter  through 

the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and 

the  attempt  to  bit  the  entrance  of  the  prostate,  are  the 
most  difficult  things  111  the  operation,  and  also  the  only- 
ones  attended  with  risk  of  mischief,  winch  is  trv- 

quentlj  produced  bv  rough,  unskilful   surgeons  when 

thej  use  violence. and  rupiure  this  yielding,  v 

nlarged.  the  urethra,  just 

turn  upwards  than  is  natural.     The-  end  of  the   cathe- 
ter, then  tore,  should  be  more  bent   upwards  than  in 
Other  eases 
In  Uio  llunl  stage  of  the  operation,  the  beak  of  tho 


instrument  has  to  pass  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  principal  obstacles  to  its  passage  in 
this  situation  arise  from  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  muscles  in  the  perinaeuin,  and  from  the  in- 
strument being  pushed  against  the  prostate  gland,  in- 
stead of  into  the  continuation  of  the  urethra  through 
it.  The  lirst  impediment  may  generally  be  obviated 
by  waiting  a  few  moments,  and  gently  rubbing  the 
perinSMim,  before  attempting  to  push  the  catheter  far- 
ther into  the  passage.  The  hinderance  caused  by  the 
prostate  is  best  eluded  by  using  an  instrument  the 
point  of  which  is  more  curved  than  its  other  part 
Sometimes  the  surgeon  himself  presses  the  prostate 
towards  the  os  pubis,  by  means  of  his  finger  in  the 
rectum,  and  thus  prevents  the  passage  of  the  catheter, 
by  increasing  the  sudden  curvature  at  this  part  of  the 
urethra.  Hence,  as  Richler  observes,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant maxim,  never  to  introduce  the  finger  so  far 
into  the  rectum  as  to  press  on  the  prostate  gland  itself. 
When  the  catheter  has  turned  round  the  pubes,  and 
is  just  about  to  enter  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  the 
critical  moment  at  which  may  be  seen  whether  a  sur- 
geon can  or  cannot  manage  the  operation  with  skill ; 
for  if  he  knows  how  to  pass  the  instrument,  he  sud- 
denly, but  not  violently,  changes  its  direction.  He  de- 
presses the  handle  with  a  particular  kind  of  address, 
ana  raises  the  point,  which,  as  if  it  had  suddenly  sur- 
mounted some  obstacle,  starts  into  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  urine  bursts  out  in  a  jet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  catheter. 

They  who  are  unskilful  press  the  tube  forwards,  and 
persist,  as  they  first  began,  in  drawing  up  the  penis,  on 
the  supposition  that  by  stretching  this  part,  they 
lengthen  the  urethra  and  make  it  straight,  whereas 
thej  elongate  only  that  part  of  the  canal  into  which  the 
catheter  has  already  passed. — (John  BcWs  Principles 
of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  213.) 

When  the  catheter  is  to  be  introduced  with  its  con- 
cavity downwards,  or  by  the  "tour  de  maitre,"  the 
beak  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra,  and  the  penis 
drawn  over  it,  as  it  were,  as  in  the  foregoing  method, 
i  words,  the  instrument,  well  oiled,  is  to  be  in- 
tre  iiu-c  J,  with  its  convexity  uppermost,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  without  using  force.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  end 
of  the  catheter  has  reached  the  point  at  which  the  ca- 
nal begins  to  Ibrm  a  curve  under  the  pubes,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  make  Hie  penis  and  the  instrument  perform 
n  Bimicircular  movement,  by  inclining  them  towards 
the  right  groin,  and  then  towards  the  abdomen.  In  the 
execution  of  tins  manoeuvre,  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
be  beak  of  the  catheter  stationary,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  simply  revolve 
upon  itself.  This  part  of  the  operation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  turn  the  concavity  of  the  catheter  upwards, 
ought  to  be  done  very  slowly,  a  large  sweep  being 
made  with  the  handle,  while  particular  care  is  taken 
not  to  retract  nor  move  the  beak  from  its  position. 
The  handle  is  then  to  be  depressed,  and  the  operation 
finished  exactly  iii  the  same  manner  as  when  the  first 
plan  is  pursued.  As  Desault  properly  observes,  the 
only  circumstance  in  which  the  two  methods  differ  is, 
that  in  one  the  same  thing  is  performed  by  two  move- 
ments, which  is  done  in  the  other  by  one;  so  that 
the  operation  is  rendered  more  difficult  and  painful. 
Hence,  many  judicious  modern  surgeons  never  prac- 
tice the  "tour  de  maitre,"  except  when  their  patients 
are  very  corpulent,  or  placed  in  the  position  usually 
chosen  for  lithotomy,  when  other  modes  of  introducing 
the  catheter  would  be  less  convenient. 

The  depth  to  which  the  catheter  has  entered,  the 
cessation  of  any  feeling  of  resistance  to  the  motions 
of  the  beak  when  revolved  upon  its  axis,  and  the  issue 
of  the  urine,  are  the  circumstances  by  which  the  sur- 
geon knows  that  the  instrument  has  passed  into  the 
bladder. 

According  to  the  experience  of  Desault,  the  practice 
of  gradually  letting  out  a  part  of  the  urine,  after  the 
catheter  has  been  introduced,  is  by  no  means  advan- 
is.  He  also  disapproves  of  running  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  is  to  say,  of  letting  the  urine  flow 
out  of  the  catheter  as  fast  as  it  is  secreted  ;  for  then 
the  bladder  is  kept  constantly  relaxed,  and  the  detrusor 
muscle  will  not  be  likely  to  recover  its  tone.  When 
the  bladder  is  continually  empty,  it  is  liable  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  end  of  the  catheter  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  has  sometimes  caused  considerable  irri- 
tation, pain,  and  even  ulceration  of  that  viscus.    Be- 
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sides  these  inconveniences  there  are  some  others  ;  the 
catheter  is  sooner  obstructed  with  mucus,  and  covered 
with  incrustations,  than  when  it  is  closed  with  the 
stilet.  The  patients  are  likewise  obliged  to  remain  in 
bed,  where  they  are  either  wet  with  their  urine,  or 
compelled  to  have  incessantly  a  pot  for  its  reception. 
The  best  practice,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  of  letting 
out  all  the  urine  as  soon  as  the  catheter  is  introduced, 
and  then  closing  the  instrument  until  the  bladder  has 
become  moderately  distended  again ;  for  experience 
proves,  that  such  moderate  distention  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladder,  alternately  kept  up, 
have  the  same  good  effects  upon  that  organ  as  mode- 
rate exercise  has  upon  other  parts  of  the  body  When 
a  catheter  is  to  be  left  In  the  urethra,  it  should  always 
be  properly  fixed  w;<Ji  a  narrow  piece  of  tape,  or  else 
it  is  apt  to  slip  out,  or  even  pass  too  far  into  the  pas- 
sage. For  this  purpose,  some  surgeons  use  cotton 
thread,  which  they  fasten  to  the  rings,  or  round  the 
external  end  of  the  catheter.  The  two  extremities  of 
the  thread  are  then  carried  some  way  along  the  dor- 
sum of  the  penis,  when  they  are  tied  together,  and 
afterward  conveyed  in  opposite  directions  round  the 
part  till  they  meet  underneath  it,  where  they  are  tied 
in  a  bow.  When  a  silver  catheter  is  employed,  a  tape 
or  narrow  riband  is  passed  through  each  of  the  rings, 
and  conveyed  to  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is 
fastened  to  a  circular  bandage.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  the  common  bag-truss  for  the  scrotum  answers 
extremely  well,  when  two  or  three  rings  are  fixed  on 
each  side  of  it  along  the  side  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  ring 
of  the  cannula  is  fastened  to  any  of  them  with  a  piece 
of  tape. — (0;i  the  Venereal  Disease,  ed.  2,  p.  159.)  He 
also  notices  another  method  :  when  the  catheter  (says 
he)  is  fairly  in  the  bladder,  the  outer  end  is  rather  in- 
clined downwards  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  body.  To 
keep  it  in  this  position,  we  may  take  the  common  strap 
or  belt  part  of  a  hag-truss  with  two  thigh  straps,  ei- 
ther fixed  to  it  or  hooked  to  it,  and  coming  round  each 
thigh  forwards  by  the  side  of  the  scrotum,  to  be  fast- 
ened to  the  belt,  where  the  ears  of  the  bag  are  usually 
fixed.  A  small  ring  or  two  may  be  fixed  to  each  strap 
just  where  it  passes  the  scrotum  or  root  of  the  penis ; 
and  with  a  piece  of  small  tape  the  ends  of  the  catheter 
may  be  fixed  to  those  rings,  which  will  keep  it  in  the 
bladder.  It  seems  Mr.  Hunter  did  not,  like  Desault, 
disapprove  of  leaving  the  catheter  unclothed,  and  he 
adds,  therefore,  "  a  bit  of  rag  about  four  or  five  inches 
long,  with  a  hole  at  the  end  of  it,  passed  over  the  ex- 
terior end  of  the  catheter,  and  the  loose  end  allowed  to 
hang  in  a  basin  placed  between  the  thighs,  will  catch 
the  water,  which  cannot  disengage  itself  from  the  ca- 
theter, and  keep  the  patient  dry ;  or  if  another  pipe  is 
introduced  into  the  catheter,  it  will  answer  the  same 
purpose." — (Op.  cit.  p.  191.)  The  following,  which  is 
the  French  method  of  retaining  the  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  is  the  most  convenient  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted :  "  A  metallic  ring,  the  circumference  of 
which  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  encircle  the 
penis,  is  to  be  covered  with  cloth,  and  four  long  pieces 
of  tape,  with  the  same  number  of  short  ones,  attached 
to  it.  This  ring,  enclosing  the  penis,  is  fixed  against 
the  pubes  by  the  long  pieces  of  tape,  which,  surround- 
ing the  pelvis  in  different  directions,  meet  and  are  tied 
posteriorly.  One  of  the  short  pieces  is  carried  through 
the  ring  or  round  the  groove  of  the  catheter,  on  each 
side,  and  being  tied  to  its  fellow,  fixes  the  instrument 
securely  in  the  bladder."- -(See  AveriWs  Operative  Sur- 
gery, p.  195.)  But  there  are  numerous  modes  of  fixing  a 
catheter  which  need  not  be  specified  ;  for  although 
they  are  of  importance,  the  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  adopting  them  are  the  main  things  to  be 
understood.  These  are,  first,  never  to  fix  a  catheter 
in  such  a  way,  that  too  much  of  the  instrument  pro- 
jects into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  (Lallemand,  Per- 
foration de  la  Vessie  par  les  Sondes  fixis  ;  Revue  AUd. 
Nov.  1822,  p.  299) ;  and  secondly,  to  be  careful  t lint 
the  thread  or  tape  which  is  applied  will  not  chafe  and 
irritate  the  parts. 

Mr.  Hey  has  offered  some  good  practical  remarks  on 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter.  If,  says  he,  the  point 
of  the  catheter  be  less  turned  up  than  the  urethra,  the 
point  will  be  pushed  against  the  posterior  part  of  the 
passage,  instead  of  following  the  course  of  the  canal. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  has  nothing  contigu- 
ous to  it  which  can  support  it ;  and  no  considerable 
degree  of  force  will  push  the  point  of  the  catheter 


through  that  part  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum. 
If  this  accident  is  avoided,  still  the  point  will  be 
pushed  against  the  prostate,  and  cannot  enter  the  blad- 
der. Mr.  Hey  tells  us,  thai  the  trulh  of  this  is  j||U8. 
trated  by  the  assistance  which  is  derived,  whenever 
the  catheter  stops  at  the  prostate,  (Vom  elevating  tin: 
point  of  the  instrument  with  a  finger  introduced"  into 
the  rectum. 

Mr.  Hey  takes  notice  of  the  impropriety  of  pushing 
forwards  the  point  of  the  catheter  before  its  handle  is 
sufficiently  depressed,  as  the  point  would  move  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  be  likely  to  rupture  the  poste- 
rior side  of  the  urethra. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  inflamed  and  dry  stele 
of  the  passage  (which  difficulty  I  should  conceive  can 
never  be  great),  Mr.  Hey  says,  may  be  obviated  by  the 
previous  introduction  of  a  bougie  well  covered  with 
lard. 

In  order  to  pass  the  catheter,  Hr.  Hey  places  his  pa- 
tient on  a  bed,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  his  breech  ad- 
vancing to,  or  projecting  a  little  beyond,  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  If  the  patient's  feet  cannot  rest  upon  the  floor 
Mr.  Hey  supports  the  right  leg  by  a  stool  or  by  the 
hand  of  an  assistant.  The  patient's  head  and  shnul- 
ders  are  elevated  by  pillows  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  is  left  in  a  horizontal  position.  Mr.  Hey 
commonly  introduces  the  catheter  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  abdomen,  and  having  gently  pushed  down 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  till  it  becomes  stopped  by 
the  curvature  of  the  urethra,  under  the  symphysis  pu- 
bis, he  turns  the  handle  towards  the  navel,  pressing  at 
the  same  time  its  point.  In  making  the  turn 
times  keeps  the  handle  at  the  same  distance 
patient's  abdomen,  and  sometimes  makes  it  gradually 
recede;  but  in  either  method,  he  avoids  pushing  for- 
wards the  point  of  the  catheier  any  farther  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  just  beyond  the  angle  of  tin  sym- 
physis pubis.  When  he  feels  that  the  point  is  beyond 
that  part,  he  pulls  the  catheter  gently  towards  him, 
hooking,  as  it  were,  the  point  of  the  instrument  upon 
the  pubes.  He  then  depresses  the  handle,  malting  It 
describe  a  portion  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  angle  of  tile  pubis.  When  the  handle  of  the  ca- 
theter is  brought  into  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
concave  side  of  the  instrument  upwards,  he  pushes 
forwards  the  point,  keeping  it  close  to  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  symphysis  pubis  ;  for  when  passing  in  Has 
direction  it  will  not  hitch  upon  the  prostate  gland,  nor 
injure  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

If  the  surgeon  uses  a  flexible  catheter,  covered  with 
elastic  gum,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  the  stilet 
made  of  some  firm  metallic  substance,  and  of  a  proper 
thickness.  Mr.  Hey  always  makes  use  of  brass  wire 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  stilet  is  too  slender,  the  catheter 
will  not  preserve  the  same  curvature  during  the  ope- 
ration; audit  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  point  pasa 
upwards  behind  the  symphysis  pubis  in  a  proper  direc- 
tion. If  the  stilet  is  too  thick,  it  is  withdrawn  with 
difficulty. 

When  the  stilet  is  of  a  proper  thickness,  this  instru- 
ment has  one  advantage  over  the  silver  catheter,  which 
is,  that  its  curvature  may  be  increased  while  it  is  in 
the  urethra,  which  is  often  of  great  use  when  the 
point  approaches  the  prostate  gland.  In  all  cases 
where  an  elastic  gum  catheter  is  preferred,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  pass  unnecessarily  far  into 
the  bladder ;  and,  if  it  be  too  long,  a  part  of  it  ought  to 
be  cut  off,  or  a  shorter  one  employed. 

In  many  cases  elastic  catheters,  formed  with  a  per- 
manent curvature,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  introduced 
without  a  stilet,  are  advantageous. — (M.  J.  ChelilU, 
Handb.  der  Chirurgie,  b.  2,  p.  157,  Heidelb.  1827.) 

When  the  proper  manoeuvres  with  a  silver  catheter 
do  not  succeed,  the  surgeon  must  change  it,  taking  a 
bigger  or  more  slender  one,  with  a  greater  or  less 
curve,  according  to  such  observations  as  he  may  have 
made  in  his  first  attempt.  But  if  the  catheter  has  been 
of  a  good  form  or  commodious  size,  yet  has  not  passed 
easily,  he  should,  instead  of  choosing  a  rigid  catheter 
of  another  size  or  form,  take  a  flexible  one  for  his  second 
attempt.  The  flexible  catheter  is  generally  slender, 
and  of  sufficient  length,  and  its  shape  may  be  accommo 
dated  to  all  occasions,  and  to  all  forms  of  the  urethra- 
for,  having  a  stiff"  wire,  we  can  give  that  wire,  either 
before  or  after  it  has  passed  into  the  catheter,  what- 
ever shape  we  please ;  and  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, we  can  introduce  Hit  instrument  without  or 
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with  the  wire,  as  circunntanees  may  require  ;  or  what 

•  e  can  Introduce  die  wire  par- 

i  ii  quite  to  reach  the  |H>int  of  the  cathe- 

g  ily  to  within  two   nidus  or  a  little 

by  which  contrivance  the  point,  if  previously 

warmed  and  wrought  hi  the  hand,  has  so  mm 

niv,  thai  precise  curve  of  the  urethra, 

is  sufficient   rigidity  to  surmount  any  slight 

0  tail,  and  especially  if  there  be 

to  auapect  that  the  resistance  ia  not 

pasmodic,  bat  arises  from  stricture  near  the 
■  '.  r  in  a  young  man,  or  swelling  of  the 
prostate  In  an  old  one,  we  may  take  a  small  bougie, 
turn  up  the  extremity  of  it  Witt  the  linger  and  thumb, 
Mti  as  to  make  U  incline  towards  the  pubes,  and  allow- 
ing no  time  lor  the  wax  to  be  softened,  pass  it  quickly 
down  to  tlie  obstruction,  turn   it  With  a  vertical  or 
twisting  motion,  and  make  It  enter  the  constricted  part. 
On  withdrawing  it  m  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
ii-.  ihe  ii n in-  generally  escapes,  or  the  catheter 
maj  now  be  Introduced.— (/ota  Bell's  Prtnciples  of 
p.  215.) 
Mi    II.  \  found,  that  in  withdrawing  the  stilet  of  an 
the  Instrument  becomes  more 
and  he  availed  himself  of  tins  information  by 
withdrawing  the  stilet,  as  he  Introduced  the  catheter 
beyond  the  arch  <>i  t lie  pubes,  by  which  artiiice  the 
point  was  raised  In  the  due  direction.    He  says,  you 
tunes,  though  not  always,  succeed  in  intro- 
duolng  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  by  using  one  which 
has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  curvature  and 
ag  had  u  curved  stilet  kept  in  it  a  long 
while.    Introduce  tins  without  the  stilet,  with  its  con- 
ravitv  towards  tm   abdomen,  taking  care  not  to  push 
mi  ill.  point  of  the  Instrument,  alter  it  has  reached  the 
symphysis  pubis,  until  Its  handle  is  depressed  into  a 
horizontal  position. 

When  It  la  necessary  to  draw  off  the  urine  frequently, 
ami  the  surgeon  cannot  attend  often  enough  for  this 

r  must  be  lclt  in  the  urethra  till  an 

attendant  or  the  patient  himself  has  learned  the  mode 
of  introducing  the  Instrument. 

Mi  He]  Imputes  the  formation  of  a  false  passage, 
tipture  of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
generally  to  the  method  of  pushing  forwards  the  cathe- 
ter before  Its  handle  ha  d;  III  tins  K. an- 
tler, tin-  course  of  the  Instrument  crosses  that  of  the 
and  the  point  of  the  i  Ing  against 
the  posterior  aide  ofthe  membranous  part  ofthe  urethra, 
is  Basil}  forced  through  the  coats  of  that  canal.  The 
want  iii  iinr  ourvatun  ,  and  of  sufficient 
s  in  us  point,  greatly  contributes  to  facilitate 
the  injury.  \\  in  n  it  has  once  happened,  the  point  of 
the  Instrument  passes  more  readily  Into  tb 
than  along  the  urethra  against  the  symphysis  pubis ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  skill  Is  requisiti  to  prevent  tins  dis- 
advantageous occurrence  from  repeatedly  taking  place, 
and  rendering  the  esse  more  and  more  serious. 

Mr.  lli\  surmounted  a  difficulty  of  this  kind,  by 
banding  upwards  the  point  of  a  silver  catheter,  so  as  to 
keep  it  more  olosel)  In  contact  with  the  anterior  pari 

Of  I  tic-  urethra,  and  thereby  pass  over  the  wound  made 
in  the  posterior  side  of  the  canal.  In  the  instance  al- 
luded to,  as  it  was  necessary  to  leave  nn  elastic  gum 
catheter  in  the  urethra.  Mr.  ile\  procured  some  brass 
i  proper  thickness,  with  which  be  mad 

and  having  given  it  the  same  cunulure  as   that  of  the 
n inter,  he  Introduced  it  about  four  hours  after 

the  preceding  operation,  and  fixed  It  bj  tying  it  to  a 

Mr.  Hej   sometimes  succeeded  by  partly 

withdrawing  the  stilet  at  toe  moment  when  he  wished 

to  increase  the  curvature  of  the 


others  seem  to  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  it.  On  the 
whole,  however,  Mr.  Hey  commonly  preters  removing 
the  catheter.  In  this  manner,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  power  of  expelling  the  urine  again  is  soonest  ac- 
quired. 

The  preceding  question  is  often  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  in 
cases  of  debility  of  the  bladder,  and  where  a  catheter 
passes  with  difficulty,  or  with  great  uncertainty,  as 
well  as  in  other  instances  in  which  it  must  be  used 
frequently  and  for  a  length  of  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  it  introduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through  it.— (On  the  Venereal  Disease,  edit.  2, 

p.m.) 

In  France,  a  conical  silver  catheter  (sonde  conique) 
is  frequently  employed  in  difficult  cases  by  Boyer, 
Rottx,  &c.  This  instrument  has  a  very  slight  curva- 
ture, and  an  extremity  almost  pointed.  By  force,  regu- 
larly applied,  it  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  in  spite 
of  all  opposition.  Care  is  taken  to  keep  it  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  passage,  and  the  direction  of  its  point  is 
judged  of  by  the  position  of  the  lateral  rings.  The  rule 
mentioned  by  Roux,  for  commencing  the  great  depres- 
sion ofthe  outer  extremity  ofthe  instrument,  is  when, 
by  the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  point  can  be  felt  to 
have  reached  the  apex  of  the  prostate.— (See  Sketches 
of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  112.) 
In  bad  cases  the  conical  catheter  is  usually  allowed  to 
remain  introduced  three  or  four  days,  and  on  being 
withdrawn,  a  small  flexible  gum  catheter  generally 
admits  of  being  used. 

The  forcible  manner  in  which  the  French  surgeons 
employ  the  conical  silver  catheter  must  often  do  great 
and  dangerous  mischief.  Thus,  in  two  examples,  which 
were  witnessed  and  examined  by  Roux  himself  after 
the  decease  of  the  patients,  a  false  passage  had  been 
made,  no  flexible  gum  catheter  could  be  passed,  the 
urine  was  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the 
parts  were  gangrenous. — (Sec  p.  UQofthe  above  work.) 
According  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cross,  the  French 
surgeons  employ  the  conical  silver  catheter  with  too 
tittle  discrimination,  and  "  in  their  practice  they  seem 
to  make  no  nice  distinctions  between  impediments  tc 
the  flow  of  urine  from  spasm,  irritable  and  inflamed 
state  of  the  canal,  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
cartilaginous  stricture  of  long  duration.  If  the  conical 
catheter  be  admissible  at  all,  it  is  in  the  last  of  these 
cases,  particularly  when  combined  with  fistula  in  pe- 
rina^o;  and  here  all  surgeons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  urethra,  occasionally 
use  means  winch  approach  very  closely  to  the  forcing 
method  of  the  French.  I  have  heard  of  instances,  in 
which  John  Hunter  employed  great  force  with  the  sil- 
ler, and  overcame  the  obstruction.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Pearson  (who  generally  treats  strictures  as 
mildly,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  as  successfully  as  any 
man)  take  a  steel  sound,  and  pass  it  gradually  and  forci- 
blj  on  into  the  bladder,  at  the  same  time  feeling  his 
way,  as  it  were,  by  keeping  one  finger  in  the  rectum  ■ 
the  relief  of  the  patient,  and  the  ultimate  cure  of  the 
disease,  were  the  results  of  this  practice."— (P.  118  )  It 
appears  farther,  that  the  conical  silver  catheter  has 
been  used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  Without  altogether  con- 
demning the  occasional  employment  of  this  instrument 
1  perfectly  coincide  with  Mr.  Cross,  that  it  is  one  with 
winch  young  men,  of  little  caution  and  no  experience 
may  do  more  harm  in  the  first  few  cases  they  meet 
with,  than  the  rest  of  their  life  will  afford  them  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good. 

Mr.  Hunter  refers  to  instances  in  which  the  com- 
mon catheter  had  been  pushed  through  the  proiectine 

Hurt   r>f    fhn     nrn^l«ln     «1«,.J     :...„     .1.  .       ,   .       ,   .         r       J    .         .   •> 


,or,T,:'s''  ""  '  '  ' ■'••  Pa»  of  the  prostate  gland  into  the  bladder  Z"  ft! 

In  an  Instance  in  which  the  urethra  had  suffered  a    water  then  drawn  off"  but,  «  in  one  St  the  blood 
violent  coniusion.  Mi.  Hey  drew  off  the  urine  with  a    from  the  wound  passed  into  the  bladder  and    1 » 


d  I  the'quantity  oFma^m'S  "itotRF fte^thSer 
with  instriiineiiis,,,  am  He  suspected  that    wastftempted  a  second    toe;  but  not  succ^dm^ 

;::,,nri!;l;;it:r,:r!;  -;  t  =  sent  for- l  passcd  the  -he"r"  » ~ 

and  to  use  bleeding,  purgatives,  the  warm 

opium  b.'li. re  it  oould  be  made  to  pass.     The 


am  catheter  was  afterward  employed.    It  is  an 

unsettled  point,  Whether  it  la  best  to  leave  the  catheter 

iii  the  urethra  until  the  power  of  expelling  the  urine  is 
.  or  to  draw  off  the  urine  twice  a  day,  and 
<  the  catheter  after  each  operation    Mr.  Hey 

thinks  that   no  general   rule  can  be  hud  down  ;  some 


I 

stop,  and  then  suspecting  that  this  part"of"the"prostate 
forwards,  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the 
anus,  and  found  that  gland  verv  much  enlarged.  By 
depressing  the  handle  of  the  catheter,  which  of  course 
raised  the  point,  it  passed  over  the  projection  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  blood  had  coagulated  in  the  bladder. 
winch  tilled  up  the  holes  in  the  catheter,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  it,  and  clear  it  repeatedly.  This 
I  practised  several  days ;  but  suspecting  that  the  co- 


patients  cannot  bear  the  catheter  to  rematn  tntroduced;    aguiuT ^ in  tl,  end  wTWi  ^7Z 
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(the  patient)  for  the  stone  ;  but  he  died  before  it  could 
be  conveniently  done,  and  the  dissection  after  death 
explained  the  case,"  &c. — (On  the  Venereal  Disease, 
ed.  2,  p.  172.) 

To  a  surgeon  duly  acquainted  with  anatomy,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  female  catheter  is  exceedingly  simple. 
From  motives  of  delicacy,  the  instrument  should  be 
passed  without  any  exposure.  The  surgeon  should 
hold  the  catheter  in  his  right  hand,  while  lie  introduces 
the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  between  the  nymphse, 
so  as  to  feel  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  passage  the 
little  papilla,  which  surrounds,  and  denotes  to  the 
touch  the  precise  situation  of  the  orifice  of  the  meatus 
urinarius.  Holding  the  concavity  of  the  catheter  for- 
wards, the  surgeon,  guided  by  the  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand,  is  then  to  introduce  the  instrument  upwards  into 
the  bladder.  A  female  catheter  should  always  be  fur- 
nished with  some  contrivance  for  preventing  its  slip- 
pins  completely  into  the  bladder :  the  following  case, 
mentioned  in  a  respectable  periodical  work,  fully 
proves  the  truth  of  this  remark : 

Some  years  ago,  a  surgeon,  practising  in  the  coun- 
try, was  required  to  introduce  the  catheter  for  a  lady 
labouring  under  retention  of  urine.  During  the  opera- 
tion he  was  observed  to  exhibit  signs  of  confusion,  and 
to  quit  his  patient  in  considerable  embarrassment.  The 
same  day  he  abruptly  left  his  home,  and  was  never 
seen  afterward.  The  lady  passed  several  years  of 
dreadful  suffering,  attributed  by  herself  and  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  on  whom  the  treatment  of  the  case 
devolved,  to  aggravation  of  the  original  complaint. 
At  length  an  abscess  presented  itself  in  the  sacral  re- 
gion, and  the  surgeon  punctured  it,  when  his  instru- 
ment came  in  contact  with  some  unusually  hard  sub- 
stance imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  abscess.  With  a 
pair  of  forceps  he  now  extracted,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, a  blackened  female  catheter.  From  this  period 
the  lady's  sufferings  all  terminated.  A  similar  acci- 
dent nearly  happened  in  the  practice  of  another  gentle- 
man.— (See  Urine,  Retention  of.)  See  Medico- Chir. 
Journ.  vol.  5,  p.  75,  Land.  1818.  /.  Hunter,  Treatise 
on  the  Venereal  Disease,  ed.  2,  in  various  places. 
Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  3.  John  Bell's 
Principles,  vol.  2.  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Parts,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  Ill,  <Sc  Jos.  MLSweeny,  Obser- 
vations on  the  Catheter,  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Joum.  No.  58,  p.  52.  Richtefs  Anfangsgr.  der  W'un- 
carzneykunst.  Lallemand,  Perforation  de  la  Vessie 
par  les  Sondes  fix  s,  Revue  Med.  Nov.  1822.  Langen- 
beck,  Bibl.fur  die  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  175,  12/no.  Giitt.  1806. 
Desault,  LEuvres  Chir.  t.  3.  Amussat,  Archives  Gen. 
de  Mid.  t.  4.  Berton,  op.  at.  Mai,  1826.  The  Obser- 
vations cm  the  Catheter,  by  Desault,  Richttr,  J.  Hun- 
ter, and  Hey  are  the  best  ivith  which  I  am  acquainted. 

CATLING,  often  spelled  in  surgical  books  catlin,  is 
a  long,  narrow,  double-edged,  sharp-pointed,  straight 
knife,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  amputations  of  the  leg 
and  forearm,  for  dividing  the  interosseous  ligaments 
and  the  muscles,  &c.  situated  between  the  two  bones. 
It  is  frequently  made  too  wide  and  large,  so  that  it 
cannot  execute  its  office  with  the  right  degree  of  ease. 

CAUSTICS.  (From  Kaim,  to  burn.)  Medicines, 
which  destroy  parts  by  burning  or  chemically  decom- 
posing them.  The  potassa  fusa,  the  potassa  cum  calce, 
the  antimonium  muriatum,  the  argenti  nitras,  the  hy- 
drargyri  nitrico-oxydum,  the  acidum  sulphuricum,  and 
the  ciipri  sulphas,  are  the  caustics  in  most  frequent 
use. 

CAUTERY.  (From  xaiui,  to  bum.)  Cauteries  are 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  actual  and  potential.  By  the  first 
term  is  implied  a  heated  iron  ;  by  the  second,  surgeons 
understand  any  caustic  application. 

The  high  opinion  which  the  ancients  entertained  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  actual  cautery,  may  be  well  con- 
ceived from  the  following  passage.  "  Qunscumque 
morbos  medicamenta  non  sanant,  ferrum  sanat ;  quos 
ferrum  non  sanat,  ignis  sanat ;  quos  vero  ignis  non 
sanat,  insanabiles  exislimare  oportet." — (Hipp.  sect.  8, 
aph.  6.)  The  actual  cautery  has  been  employed  for  the 
stoppage  of  bleeding,  where  the  vessels  could  neither 
be  tied°nor  compressed.  It  has  been  also  employed  for 
the  destruction  of  carcinomatous  tumours  and  ulcers, 
fistula?,  polypi,  and  a  variety  of  fungous  diseases. 
Whoever  looks  over  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  will 
discover,  that  the  actual  cautery  was  a  principal  means 
of  relief  in  several  chronic  affections,  as  dropsies,  dis- 
eased joints,  &c. 


In  modern  times,  the  actual  cautery  has  been  man 
and  more  relinquished,  in  proportion  as  BUrgerj  lias 
attained  a  higher  stale  of  improvement,    on  the  conti. 

nent,  however,  it  still  retains  advocates.     In  Franco. 
all  the  professors  recommend  and  employ  it  in 
lar  cases.     Hospital  gangrene,  a  peculiar  disorder, 
much  more  frequently  seen  in  foreign  and   military 
hospitals  than    in  the  charitable  institution! 
reception   of  the  sick   poor   in  England,  is  said  to  be 
little  affected  by  any  internal  remedies.    "  \ 
and  diluted  mineral  acids  are  the  local  means  , 
with  effect  in  mild  cases.    I  have  (says  Mr  < 
ready  alluded  to  a  ease  of  1'elletan's,  when 
was  applied,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  impeded, 
But  the  actual  cautery  is  the  only  means  thai 
found  effectual  in  stopping  the  fatal  progress  ol  bad 
cases  of  hospital  ulcer,  and  the  iron  is  applied  red-hot, 
so  as  to  produce  an  eschar  on  every  point  of  the   w 
face  of  the  sore."— (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Si  hoolt 
of  Paris,  p.  84,  and  the  article  Hospital  Gem 

Desault  often  employed  the  actual  cautery  to  destroy 
fungous  tumours  of  the  antrum. — (See  Antrum.)  The 
same  practice  is  still  followed  by  l'elletan  ana  other 
eminent  surgeons  in  France.  Mr.  Cross  saw  it  adopted 
in  one  such  case  with  good  effect.— (P.  86.)  That  part 
of  the  fungus  which  can  be  cut  away  is  to  be  so  re 
moved,  and  the  deeper  portion,  out  of  the  reach  of  tU 
knife,  is  to  be  cauterized.  If  there  be  any  case  in  sur- 
gery justifying  the  use  of  a  red-hot  iron,  it  is  a  fungui 
of  the  antrum.  But  even  m  this  instance,  I  should 
prefer  any  other  certain  mode  of  destroying  the  root  of 
the  disease,  and  stopping  the  profuse  bleeding, 

[The  actual  cautery  lias  been  found  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  the  hip-joint  disease,  though  it 
is  seldom  employed  in  this  country  for  any  otln  i  pin- 
pose.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  however,  m  what 
respects  it  is  to  be  preferred  for  the  formation  of  an 
eschar,  which  is  its  chief  design,  to  the  potassa  (hsa, 
or  other  caustics.  Even  in  the  hip-joint  di 
deep  and  extensive  a  destruction  of  the  integument  ran 
be  effected  by  some  of  these,  as  by  the  red-hot  iron ; 
without  exciting  that  mental  horror  which  the  latter 
often  produces,  both  in  the  patient  and  friends.  And 
although  the  sloughing  is  not  so  early,  yet  ultimately 
the  effect  is  the  same. 

In  fungus  of  the  antrum,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  the  only  case  in  surgery  "justifying  the 
use  of  the  red-hot  iron,"  I  have  known  the  caustic 
potash  fully  adequate  for  the  destruction  of  this  dis- 
ease, after  the  operation  with  the  knife ;  and  it  always 
arrests  the  hemorrhage  as  suddenly  and  effectually. 

The  use  of  fire  in  surgery  as  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been  applied  from  time  immemo 
rial,  has  gradually  fallen  into  disrepute.  But  m  cast ! 
of  suspend:  d  animation,  or  sudden  injury  tothi 
of  life  from  casualty,  poison,  or  hemorrhage,  in  whicb 
other  means  fail,  and  yet  a  faint  hope  is  indulged  of 
resuscitation,  I  apprehend  we  are  perfectly  justifiable 
in  resorting  to  this  potential  agent. 

I  have  employed  boiling  water  to  the  extremities  in 
cases  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  life,  after  / 
and  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  the  throat,  and 
poisoning  with  opium,  and  in  each  of  these  have  met 
with  entire  success,  although  other  means  offered  no 
hope  whatever.  The  actual  cautery  applied  to 
tremities  in  like  manner,  had  this  been  convenient, 
would  doubtless  have  produced  the  same  result. 

In  these  and  other  cases  of  suspended  animation,  in 
which  the  signs  of  death,  although  present,  an 
cal,  it  may  often  be  advisable  to  try  this  means,  for  if 
any  portion  of  vitality  remain,  fire  will  find  it,  and 
other  appropriate  means  may  be  then  superadded.  I 
believe  resuscitation  might  often  be  effected 
agent,  when  other  remedial  agents  are  unsuccessful. 
See  article  Moxa  in  this  Dictionary,  for  the  farther  use 
of  fire.  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  recommends  the 
use  of  boiling  water  instead  of  canthariclcs,  where  ve- 
sication is  important,  and  where  an  immediate  effect 
is  desirable. — Reese.] 

CERATOTOME.  (From  kmac,  a  horn,  and  rifiva, 
to  cut.)  The  name  given  by'  Wenzel  to  the  knife 
with  which  he  divided  the  cornea,  or  horny  coat  of  the 
eye. 

CERATUM  CALAMINiE.  (L.)  A  good  simple 
dressing. 

CERATUM  CANTHARIDIS,  (L.)  lately  called  the 
cerate  of  lyttue,  was  once  much  used  for  stimulating 
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bttttered  surfaces,  In  order  to  maintain  a  discharge. 
ibina,  however,  winch  answers  much 
i  |i  1101  attended  with  danger  of  bringing  on 
.  inflammation  oftbe  bladder,  Ac.,  has  almost 
[i .!  the  ccr  Hum  canlharidis. 
CERATDM  CETACE1.      I.      The  spermaceti  ce- 
nte.    \  mild,  nnirritaUns  salve  for  common  purposes. 
CERATUM  CONII.  Ibj.— (See 

i  ,T<ealbce  ?iij-  M.     One 
1,1  the  formula  at  St.  Bartholomew*!  Hospital,  occa- 
iionanj  applied  to  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  phage- 
lores. 
(  ERATUM  HYDRARGYRl  SUHML'RIATIS.    R. 
tubmuriaiii  Jt      Cerati   lapid.   calamin. 
M      Some  pr;n  titioners  are  partial  to  tliis  as  a 
tor  chancres. 
CERATUM   I'M  MHI  ACETATIS.    (L.)    A  mild, 
astringent,  anirritating  salve. 

CERATUM    PLUMB!   C0MP08ITUM.    (L.)    An 
ringent  salve  for  common  pur- 

CERATUM    SM!I\T.     H.  Sabina>  foliorwn  re- 
:i.j.    Cera  flaw  thss.    Adipis 
Mix  the  savin  with  the  melted  wax 
ami  ho;:'.-)  lard,  and  strain  the  composition. 

Thi'  common  application  lor  keeping  open  blisters, 
on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Crowther.— (See 

CERATI  M    8AP0NIS.      K.   Pltanbi  oxydi  semi- 

vitrei  lib.  i     Aeeti  cong.  }.    Saponis  unc  vitj.    Old 

lib.  j. 

U<  of  It,  Bartholomew's  Hospital,    In 

.-  It,  the  Utmost  caution  must  be  used.    The 

lirsi  three  Ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  together  and 

boiled  gently  till  all  the  moisture  is  evaporated  ;  after 

which  the  wax  and  oil,  previously  melted  together, 

added.  'I'lif-  whole  composition,  from  first  to 
last,  nuisi  lie  incessantly  and  effectually  stirred,  with- 
out win,  ii  the  whole  will  be  spoiled.  This  formula 
was  Introduced  Into  practice  by  Mr.  Pott,  and  is  found 
to  be  ■  verj  convenient  application  Cot  fractures  and 

some! is  s  good  dressing  tor  ulcers;  being  of  a  con- 

degree  of  adhesiveness,  and  at  the  same  time 
iroperties  of  a  saturnine  remedy. 
mil:    this   cerate,  spread  on    linen,  to  frac- 
tures oi  iiie  leg  or  arm,  one  caution  is  necessary  to  be 
i.  namely,  thai  it  be  In  two  distinct  pieces; 
one  piece,  the  limb  be  encircled  bj  It,  and  the 
ends  overlap  each  other,  ii  will  form  a  very  inconve- 
nient and  partial  constriction  of  the  fraotured  part,  in 
the  subsequent  tumefaction. — (Pharm. 

CERI  'MEN   tTJRIS,     \  degree  of  deafness  la  t're- 

queotlj  produced  bj  the  lodgement  of  hard  dry  pellets 

of  tins  tubal  a  ice  in  the  meatus  auditorius.    The  best 

plan,  In  such  cases,  is  to  syringe  t  lie  ear  with  warm 

anil  should  be  injected  with  moderate  force. 

in  some  Instances,  deafness  seems  to  depend  on  a 
defective  secretion  of  the  cerumen,  and  a  consequent 

Of  the  meatus.  Here,  a  drop  or  two  of  sweet 
oil  may  now  and  then  be  introduced  into  the  ear,  and 

II  ion-  applied. 

CERUS8A  ACETATA,  Sugar  of  lead.  Superace- 
tateoflead.  This  preparation  is  well  known  as  an 
Ingredient  In  a  variety  of  lotions  and  collyria.    It  has 

u  s  of  lead  in  general,  being 

highl)  useful  in  diminishing  inflammation. 

t  II  \l.\/.u  M,    (Fro  lailstone.)    A  lit- 1 

id,  which  has  been  whimsically 
supposed  to  resemble  a  hailstone.  When  the  hordeo- 
lum or  st\,'  does  not  suppurate,  but  changes  into  a 
hard  flesh)  tumour,  it  receives  tins  appellation,— (See 

am.) 

t  II  LMOMILE,  The  ilowers,  which  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  are  used  In  surgery  for  making  fomenta- 
tions. 

i  HANCRE  d'rom  rapxii  ,><,  cancer  venereus.)  A 
■ore which  arises  from  the  direct  application  ofthe 

venereal  poison  10  an\  part  Of  the  body.     Of  course  it 

•imo*  ■  on  the  genitals.    Such  venereal 

-  break  out  from  a  general  contamination  ofthe 

irption,  never  have  the 

piled  to  them.       I'or  an  account  of  the 

Mian  and  treatment  ofehan  realDis- 

CHEMOSIS.  Prom  xo/kid,  to  gape.)  When  oph- 
thalmy  or  inflammation  of  the  eye  ia  tzeeeaingl)  vio- 
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lent,  it  frequently  happens,  that  lj-mph  or  blood  is 
effused  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  connects  the 
conjunctiva  with  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  eye. 
Hence,  the  latter  membrane  is  gradually  elevated  upon 
the  eyeball,  and  projects  towards  the  eyelids,  so  as  to 
conceal  within  it  the  cornea,  which  appears  as  if  it 
were  depressed.  In  this  way  the  middle  of  the  eye 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gap  or  aperture. 

it  is  observed  by  Mr.  R.  Welbank,  that  inflammatory 
chemosis  is  generally  dependent  on  the  fungous  swell- 
ing of  the  mucous  tissue,  but  that  it  may  also  partly 
arise  from  effusion.  He  notices  a  very  firm,  but  pale 
chemosis,  as  occasionally  produced  by  effusion,  and 
resembling  a  solid  oedema,  or  fat.  In  one  case  of  this 
sort  which  fell  under  his  own  observation,  there  were 
numerous  white  aphtha?  on  the  mucous  surface.— (See 
Frick  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  note,  p.  15.) 

The  time  has  expired  when  surgeons  had  faith  in 
the  application  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  or  of  an  inspis- 
sated decoction  of  the  lactuca  sissilis,  to  an  inflamed 
eye,  for  the  relief  of  chemosis,  as  recommended  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ware.  In  this  kind  of  case,  more  benefit  will 
result  from  general  treatment  than  from  any  local 
measures.  1  here  particularly  refer  to  the  inflamma- 
tory chemosis  ;  for,  in  certain  chronic  cases,  like  that 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Welbank,  topical  remedies  may  un 
doubtedly  promote  the  cure. 

Acute  ophthalmy,  attended  with  chemosis,  demands 
the  most  rigorous  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  Doth  general  and  topical  bleeding  should 
be  speedily  and  copiously  put.  in  practice,  with  due  re- 
gard, however,  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 
Leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eyelids; 
or,  what  is  preferable,  the  temporal  artery  should  be 
opened.  When  chemosis  is  very  considerable,  Scarpa 
approves  of  making  an  incision  in  the  conjunctiva, 
near  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  lymph  or  blood  lodged  under  the  distended  mem- 
brane.— (See  Ophthalmy.') 

CHEVASTER,  or  Chbva'strk.  A  double-headed 
roller,  the  middle  of  which  was  applied  to  the  chin  ; 
I  the  bandage  then  crossed  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
passed  on  each  side  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where  it 
crossed  again.  It  was  next  carried  up  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  so  on,  till  all  the  roller  was  exhausted. 

CHIA'STRE.  A  bandage  for  stopping  hemorrhage 
from  the  temporal  artery.  It  is  double-headed,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  four  ells  long.  Its  middle 
is  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  :  the  bandage 
is  carried  round  to  the  bleeding  temple,  and  there 
made  to  cross  over  a  compress  on  the  wound.  The 
roller  is  then  continued  over  the  coronal  suture,  and 
under  the  chin,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  bandage 
cross  upon  the  compress.  In  this  way,  the  rest  of  it 
is  applied  round  the  head. 

CHILBLAINS  are  the  effect  of  inflammation  arising 
from  cold.  A  chilblain,  in  its  mildest  form,  is  attended 
with  a  moderate  redness  of  the  skin,  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  itching,  and  more  or  less  swelling,  whieh 
symptoms,  alter  a  time,  spontaneously  disappear.  The 
intolerable  itching  and  sense  of  tingling,  accompanying 
the  inflammation  of  the  milder  description  of  chilblains, 
are  observed  to  be  seriously  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
heat.  In  a  more  violent  degree,  the  swelling  is  larger, 
redder,  and  sometimes  of  a  dark-blue  colour ;  and  the 
heat,  itching,  and  pain  are  so  excessive,  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  use  the  part.  In  the  third  degree,  small 
vesicles  arise  upon  the  tumour,  which  burst  and  leave 
excoriations.  These  often  change  into  ill-conditioned 
sores,  which  sometimes  penetrate  even  as  deeply  as  the 
bone,  discharge  a  thin  ichorous  matter,  and  generally 
prove  very  obstinate.  As  Dr.  John  Thomson  has  re- 
marked, "when  the  serum  contained  in  the  vesica 
tions  is  let  out  by  a  small  opening,  a  portion  of  new 
cuticle  is  usually  formed  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
winch  has  been  separated ;  but  when  the  inflamma- 
tion is  severe,  and  the  affection  neglected,  or  improperly 
treated,  the  parts  which  are  the  seat  of  vesication  are 
liable  to  pass  into  the  state  of  vitiated  ulcers.  In  this 
state,  they  yield  a  thin  ichorous  or  sanious  discharge, 
and  are  in  general  brought,  only  after  a  long  time,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  to  a  healthy  suppuration.  In 
neglected  cases,  these  ulcers  not  unfrequently  become 
covered  with  foul  sloughs.  Ulceration  often  super- 
venes, and  the  soft  parts  covering  the  bones  are  de- 
stroyer"'— (On  inflamTnation,  p.  638.)  The  worst 
stage  t/f  chilblains  is  attended  with  sloughing. 
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Chilblains  arc  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  immediately  to  the  fire, 
when  they  come  home  in  winter,  with  their  fingers  and 
toes  very  cold  ;  they  are  also  frequent  in  persons  who 
often  go  suddenly  into  the  cold,  wliile  very  warm. 
Hence  the  disease  most  commonly  affects  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  these  sudden 
transitions ;  for  instance,  the  nose,  ears,  lips,  toes,  heels 
and  fingers.  Itichter  remarks  that  they  are  still  more 
frequently  occasioned  when  the  part,  suddenly  exposed 
to  cold,  is  in  a  moist,  perspiring  state,  as  well  as  warm. 
Young  subjects  are  much  more  liable  to  this  trouble- 
some complaint  than  adults  ;  and  females  brought  up  in 
a  delicate  manner  are  generally  more  afflicted  than  the 
other  sex. 

The  most  likely  plan  of  preventing  chilblains  is  to 
accustom  the  skin  to  moderate  friction;  to  avoid  hot 
rooms  and  making  the  parts  too  warm ;  to  adapt  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  clothing  to  the  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, so  as  to  avoid  extremes,  both  in  summer  and  win- 
ter ;  to  wash  the  parts  frequently  with  cold  water ;  to 
take  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  in  all  weathers ; 
and  to  take  particular  care  not  to  go  suddenly  into  a 
warm  room,  or  very  near  the  fire,  out  of  the  cold  air. 

Although  chilblains  of  the  milder  kinds  are  only  local 
inflammations,  yet  they  have  some  peculiarity  in  them ; 
for  they  are  not  most  benefited  by  the  same  antiphlogis- 
tic applications  which  are  most  effectual  in  the  relief  of 
inflammation  in  general. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  curing  chilblains  of  the 
milder  kind  is  to  rub  them  with  snow,  or  ice-cold  wa- 
ter, or  to  bathe  them  in  the  latter  several  times  a  day, 
keeping  them  immersed  each  time  till  the  pain  and  itch- 
ing abate.  After  the  parts  have  been  rubbed  or  bathed 
in  this  way,  they  should  be  well  dried  with  a  towel,  and 
covered  with  flannel  or  leather  socks. 

This  plan  is  perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  any ;  but  it  is  not 
that  which  is  always  congenial  to  the  feelings  and  ca- 
price of  patients  ;  and  with  the  constitutions  of  some  it 
may  even  disagree.  In  such  cases,  the  parts  agitated 
may  be  rubbed  with  spirits  of  wine,  linimentum  sapo- 
nis,  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  opium  and  hartshorn,  tinc- 
tura  myrrhoe,  or  a  strong  solution  of  alum  or  vinegar. 
A  mixture  of  oleum  terebinthinae  and  balsamum  co- 
paibae,  in  equal  parts,  is  a  celebrated  application.  A 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  and 
one.  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  has  also  been 
praised.  Mr.  Wardrop  speaks  highly  of  one  part  of  the 
tincture  of  cantharides,  with  six  of  the  soap  liniment.— 
(Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  142.) 

With  respect  to  vesications,  "  their  occurrence  is  al- 
ways hastened,  and  the  inflammation  upon  which  they 
depend  greatly  aggravated,  by  the  action  of  external  heat ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  continuing  cold  applications 
to  frost-bitten  parts,  so  long  as  their  temperature  conti- 
nues above  the  natural  standard,  or  the  inflammation 
excited  seems  to  retain  an  acute  character.  P'rom  the 
tendency  which  the  inflammation  excited  has  to  pass 
into  gangrene,  the  more  stimulating  applications,  such 
as  spirit  of  wine,  diluted  ammonia,  or  oil  of  turpentine 
may  be  required.  But  should  these  applications  prove 
too  stimulating,  their  strength  may  be  weakened  by  ad- 
ditions of  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  linimentum  ex 
aqua  calcis. — (Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p.  648.) 

When  chilblains  suppurate  and  ulcerate,  they  require 
stimulating  dressings,  such  as  lint  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus,  and  liquor  cal- 
cis ;  tinctura  myrrhae,  or  warm  vinegar.  If  a  salve  be 
employed,  one  which  contains  the  hydrargyri  nitrico- 
oxydum,  or  the  unguentum  zinci  with  myrrh,  camphor, 
opium,  or  the  Peruvian  balsam,  will  be  found  most  be- 
neficial. Ulcers  of  this  kind  frequently  require  to  be 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  dressed  with  a  so- 
lution of  it. 

Chilblains,  attended  with  sloughing,  should  be  poul- 
ticed till  the  dead  parts  are  detached.  The  sores  should 
then  be  first  dressed  with  some  mildly  stimulating  oint- 
ment, such  as  the  unguentum  resinat  flavae,  or  unguen- 
tum zinci.  With  the  first  of  these,  in  a  day  or  two,  a 
little  of  the  hydrargyri  nitrieo-oxydum  may  be  mixed ; 
but  the  surgeon  should  not  venture  on  the  employment 
of  very  irritating  applications,  till  he  sees  what  the 
parts  will  bear,  and  whether  such  will  be  requisite  at 
all ;  for  were  he  too  bold,  immediately  he  leaves  off  the 
poultices,  he  might  bring  on  sloughing  again. 

Reex's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Chilblains.  Richter's  An- 
fangsgr.  d':r  Wuit&urza  b.  1.     Thomsons  Lectures  on 
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Inflammation,  p.   637,  <$-c.    Lassiis,  Pathologte  Ck\ 
rurg.  t.  2,  p.  388,  $rc.    LeveilU,  Nouvdte  Dot  ft 
t.  4,p.  352,  Ac.    Callisen's  Systt  ma  <  'hit  urgia  //<«/„r- 
n<B,vol.  \,p.  304,  frc.  ed.  1798.    Pearson's  /'< 
Surgery,  p.  153,  A-c  ed.  1808.    M.  J.  Chelms,  Hund'b 
dir  Chir.  b.  1,  p. 72.  Heidelb.  1826. 
CHIMNEY-SWEEPER'S  CANCER.   See  J 
CHORDEE.    (French,  from  %opii},  a  cord.)    When 
inflammation  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  surface  ol  the 
urethra,  but  affects  the  corpus  spongiosum,  it  produced 
in  it  an  extravasation  of  coagulable  lymph,  as  in  the  id 
hesive  inflammation,  which,  uniting  the  cells  together 
destroys  the  power  of  distention  of  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethras,  and  makes  it  unequal  in  tins  p 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  and  therefore  a  curvature 
takes  place  atthe  time  of  an  erection,  which  is  called  a 
chordee.    The  curvature  is  generally  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  penis.    When  the  chordee  is  violent,  the  mm  r 
membrane  of  the  urethra  is  so  much  upon  the  stretch, 
that  it  may  be  torn,  and  a  profuse  bleeding  (rum  the  ure- 
thra excited,  that  often  relieves  the  patient,  and  eveii 
sometimes  proves  a  cure. 

This  is  the  inflammatory  chordee :  therei  is  another 
kind,  which  has  been  named  spasmodic. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  inflammatory  chordee,  bleed- 
ing from  the  arm  is  often  of  service ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
mediately useful  to  take  blood  from  the  part  itself  by 
leeches ;  for  we  often  find  that  when  a  vessel  gives  way 
and  bleeds  a  good  deal,  the  patient  is  greatly  relieved' 
Exposing  the  penis  to  the  steam  of  hot  water  frequently 
gives  great  relief.  Poultices  have  also  beneficial  effects , 
and  both  fomentations  and  poultices  will  often 
good  when  they  contain  camphor.  Opium,  given  inter- 
nally, is  of  singular  service  ;  and  if  it  be  joined  wuh 
camphor,  the  effect  will  be  still  greater. 

When  the  chordee  continues  after  all  inflammation 
has  terminated,  no  evacuations  are  required ;  for  the 
consequences  of  the  inflammation  will  gradually  cease 
on  the  absorption  of  the  extravasatedcoaguliitiiiL'lMn|ili. 
Mercurial  ointment,  rubbed  on  the  part,  will  consider- 
ably promote  this  event.  When  the  common  methods 
of  cure  are  unavailing,  hemlock  is  sometimes  very  use- 
ful. Electricity  may  be  of  service.  A  chordee  is  often 
longer  in  going  off  than  any  other  consequence  of  a  go- 
norrhoea, but  in  the  end  it  disappears. 

For  bringing  about  the  removal  of  the  extravasated 
lymph,  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  is  better  than 
the  simple  unguentum  hydrargyri.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  the  spasmodic  chordee  is  much  benefited  by 
bark. — (See  kis  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  i  i.  2.) 
The  recent  leaves  of  belladonna,  powdered  and  made 
into  an  ointment  with  an  equal  weight  of  lard,  and  rub- 
bed over  the  penis,  are  stated  to  hinder  priapism,  and 
relieve  chordee  more  effectually  than  any  other  applica- 
tion hitherto  proposed  — (J.  A.  Paris,  in  Pharmacolo- 
gia,vol.2,p.  110,  erf.  5.) 

Last  summer  (1828)  I  attended,  with  T)r.  Langmore, 
of  King  Street,  Finsbury,  and  Mr.  Holt,  of  Compton 
Street,  Brunswick  Square,  a  gentleman  attacked  with 
gonorrhoea,  whose  case  was  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  situation  and  quantity  of  the  effused  lymph ;  for  it 
occupied  the  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  towards 
the  glans,  and  produced  so  considerable  a  swelling  and 
pressure  on  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  urethra, 
that  the  patient  required  the  use  of  a  catheter  for  nearly 
a  fortnight,  as  well  as  the  most  active  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  The  irritability  of  the  bladder,  without  the 
power  of  emptying  it;  the  suffering  from  tei 
and  the  high  degree  of  fever,  made  this  really  a  very 
severe  case,  demanding  the  utmost  attention.  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  instance  in  winch  the  efinaed 
lymph  was  half  so  copious 

CICATRIX.  A  scar:  the  mark  laO.  after  the  healing 
of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

CICATRIZATION.  The  process  by  which  wounds 
and  sores  heal.  Granulations  having  been  formed,  the 
next  object  of  nature  is  to  cover  them  with  skin.  The 
parts  which  had  receded  by  their  natural  elasticity,  in 
consequence  of  the  breach  made  in  them,  now 
be  brought  together  by  the  contraction  of  the  granula- 
tions. The  contraction  takes  place  at  every  point,  but 
principally  from  edge  toedge,  bringing  the  circumference 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sore,  which  thus  become* 
smaller  and  smaller,  even  although  little  or  no  new  skin 
be  formed. 

The  contracting  tendency  is  in  some  degree  propor- 
tioned to  the  general  healing  disposition  of  the  sere,  and 
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looseness  ill  the  parts.     When  granulations  are  formed 

I  ice,  their  contraction  is  mechanically 

instance  on  the  skull,  the  shin,  sec. 

on  such  |iarts,  as  much  skin 

should  ■  ■■ 

l  as  its  situation,  makes 

ii  us  readiness  to  heal : 

emarked,  a  sore  of  a  cir- 

</.v,  will  be  longer  in  cicatrizing 

ii  r  oi  much  greater  length  but  less  diameter. 

When  there  bias  i  »vn  a  loss  of  substance,  making  a 

i. .  and  the  contraction  of  the  granulations  has 

i  deal  of  progress,  before  they 

skin,  then  the 

drawn  down,  and  tucked 

a  the  hollow  direction  ofthe  surface  ol 

on  ol  the  grannlations  continues  till  the 
complete ;  but  II  is  greatest  at  first.    That 
to  such  contraction,  is 
proved  b  on  tj  be  given  to  the 

iikui  of  a  bandage. 
Besides  the  contractile  [«>wer  of  the  granulations, 
i'mi;i  similar  power  in  the  surrounding  edge 
oi  the  cicatrizing  skin,  w  hich  assists  the  contraction  of 
thi   granulations,  and  is  generally  more  considerable 
Hi. in  thai  hi  the  granulations  tbemselves,  drawing  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  together  like  a  purse.    The  con- 
power  oi  the  skin  is  confined  principally  to  the 
cicatrising,  and,  as  in 
on    u  Mi  ii  havi 
cicatrized;  forth  Ion  surrounding 

iins  edge  lines  not  contract,  or  at  least  not  nearly  so 
i  b)  ii  i  1 1 .- < \  big  been  thrown  Into  folds 
and  plan  .  skin  is  smooth  and  shining, 

ol  granulations  are  vari- 
"i  . i suit,  ;is  thei 
,  mi  at  the  same  time,  viz.  contraction 
ami  skin 

1  •  the  formation  of  much  new  skin,  the  advan- 
tags  of  which  is  evident ;  for  it  is  with  the  Bktn  as  with 

parts  of  the  body,  viz.  thai  such  as  are  origin- 
nii\  formed  are  n  n  thi  purposi  i  of  life  than 

i  li  are  newl]  formed,  ami  not  nearly  so  liable 

v'Hlll. 

^  hi  ii  iii    whi  i  sore  has  skinned  over, 

the  sub  nidations  on  which 

-km  is  formed,  Btill  continui 

i .  thing  more  is  left  than  what  the  new  skin 

stands  hi This  is  a  ven  small  part,  in  comparison 

with  the  first  formed  granulations,  and  it  in  til 
most  of  us  apparent  vessels,  becoming  white  and  liga 
healed  suits  are  at  firsl  redder 
common  skin,  but  in  time  the]  become  much 

winter. 

\--  the  granulations  contract,  the  surrounding  old 
i.  tched  to  cover  the  part  which  is  deprived  of 

skin. 

i  sore  begins  to  heal,  the  surrounding  old 
skin,  close  to  the  granulations,  becomes  smooth,  and 
rounded  with  a  whitish  cast,  as  if  covered  with  some- 
thing whits.  Tins.  Mr.  Hunter  supposed  to  be  a  be- 
ginning cuticle,  and  it  Is  as  early  and  sure  a  symptom 
of  healing  as  any.  While  the  sore  retains  its  fed  edge 
all  round,  for  perhaps  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  we  maj  be  certain  that  II  is  not  in  a  healing 

Skin  is  a  very  different  substance,  with  respect  to 
texture,  from  the  granulations  u|>on  which  it  is  formed ; 
bin  it  is  not  known  whether  it  is  a  new  t 

•  the  granulations  or  a  change  in  the  surface 
lulations  thi  m 
The  new  -.km  most  oomraonlj  takes  its  rise  from  the 
surround  is  If  elongated  from  it;  but  ac- 

cording to  Mr.  Hunter,  not  always.  In  very  large  sores 
but  principally  old  ulcers.  In  winch  the  edges  of  the 
surrounding  skin  have  but  little  tendency  to  contract 
and  the  cellular  membrane  ondernoath  to  yield,  or  the 
old  skin  n.  become  drawn  over  the  ulcerated  surface 
-illations  do  not  acquire  a  ci 

w  skm  forms  In  different 
the  til,,  r.  standing  on  (he  surface  of  the  era- 

s  like  little  islands.  6 

i  sore  to  form  new  skin 
is  not  universally  admitted;  and  while  Sir 
oper  acknou  ledces  the  fact  of  insulated  por- 
tions of  skm  being  sometimes  Been  In  the  i.. 


sores,  he  maintains,  that  such  appearance  is  produced  In 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  the  skin  not  having  been 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  granulations  having  arisen 
from  the  part  of  the  skin  which  was  left.  This,  he 
says,  only  happens  in  irregularly  formed  sores,  where, 
alter  the  healing  process  has  gone  on  to  the  centre,  the 
sore  breaks  out  again  at  the  circumference. — (See  Lan- 
cet, vol.  1,  p.  225.) 

Whatever  change  the  granulations  undergo  to  form 
new  skin,  they  are  generally  guided  to  it  by  the  sur- 
rounding skin,  which  gives  this  disposition  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  adjoining  granulations. 

The  new-formed  skin  is  never  so  large  as  the  sore 
was  on  which  it  is  formed,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
the  granulations,  and  the  yielding  of  the  surrounding 
old  skm.  If  the  sore  is  situated  where  the  adjoining 
skin  is  loose,  as  in  the  scrotum,  then  the  contractile 
power  of  the  granulations  being  quite  free  from  ob- 
struction, a  very  little  new  skin  is  formed;  but  if  the 
sore  is  situated  where  the  skin  is  fixed  or  tense,  the 
new  skin  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  sore. 

The  new  skin  is  at  first  commonly  on  the  same  level 
with  the  old.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
scalds  and  burns,  which  frequently  heal  with  a  cicatrix 
higher  than  the  skin,  although  the  granulations  may 
have  been  kept  from  rising  higher  than  this  part. 

The  new-tbrmed  cutis  is  neither  so  yielding  nor  so 
elastic  as  the  original  is ;  it  is  also  less  moveable.  It 
gradually  becomes,  however,  more  flexible  and  loose. 
At  first  it  is  very  thin  and  tender,  but  it  afterward  be- 
comes firmer  and  thicker.  It  is  a  smooth  continued 
skin,  not  formed  with  those  insensible  indentations 
which  are  observed  in  the  natural  or  original  skin,  and 
by  which  the  latter  admits  of  any  distention  which  the 
cellular  membrane  itself  will  allow  of. 

Tins  new  cutis,  and  indeed  all  the  substance  which 
had  formerly  been  granulations,  is  not  nearly  so  strong, 
nor  endowed  with  such  lasting  and  proper  actions,  as 
illy  formed  parts.  The  living  principle  itself 
is  [ess  active;  for  when  an  old  sore  breaks  out,  it  con- 
tinues to  yield,  till  almost  the  whole  of  the  new-formed 
matter  has  been  absorbed,  or  has  mortified. 

The  young  cutis  is  extremely  full  of  vessels;  but 
they  aRerward  disappear,  and  the  part  becomes  white. 
Hence  the  white  appearance  of  the  cicatrices  or  marks 
of  srnall-pox. 

The  surrounding  old  skin  being  drawn  towards  the 
centre  by  the  contraction  of  the  granulations,  is  thrown 
into  loose  folds,  while  the  new  skin  itself  seems  to  be 
upon  the  Stretch,  having  a  smooth  shining  appearance. 
The  new  cuticle  is  more  easily  (brmed  from  the  cutis, 
than  the  cutis  itself  from  granulations.  Every  point  of 
the  surface  ofthe  cutis  is  concerned  in  forming  cuticle, 
so  that  this  >s  forming  equally  every  whereat  once;  but 
the  formation  of  the  cutis  is  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
progressive  from  the  adjoining  skin. 

The  new  cuticle  is  at  first  very  thin,  and  rather  pulpy 
than  horny.  As  it  becomes  stronger,  it  looks  smooth 
and  shining,  and  is  more  transparent  than  the  old  cu- 
ticle. 

The  rete  mucosum  is  later  in  forming  than  the  cuticle, 
and  in  some  cases  never  forms  at  all.  In  blacks,  who 
have  been  wounded  or  blistered,  the  cicatrix  is  a  con- 
siderable time  before  it  becomes  dark;  and  in  one 
black  whom  Mr.  Hunter  saw,  the  scar  of  a  sore,  which 
had  been  upon  his  leg  when  young,  remained  white 
when  he  was  old.  This  case,  however,  must  have 
been  an  unusual  one ;  for  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
new  skm  of  a  negro  does  not  become  white,  but  is  at 
first  red,  ami  after  a  little  time  turns  blacker  than  the 
original  skin.— (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  227  ) 
According  to  this  gentleman's  observations,  muscle  and 
cartilage  are  the  only  two  parts  of  the  body  incapable 
ol  being  reproduced  in  the  processes  of  cicatrization- 
when  a  muscle  is  divided,  it  unites  by  means  of  a  ten 
dinous  substance ;  and,  except  in  very  young  subjects 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  invariably  unite  with  the  in- 
tervention of  bone.— (Hunter,  On  the  Blood,  Inflamma- 
tion, <$-c.  Thomson's  Lectures  o?i  Inflammation,  p.  3'Jfl, 
&-c.)  °  IX-         « 

CTCUTA.    See  Conium  Maculatum. 

CINCHONA.  As  one  of  the  designs  of  this  Diction- 
ary is  to  embrace  the  subjects  of  a  surgical  pharmaco- 
po  ci,  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  administered  in  a  very 
great  number  of  surgical  cases,  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  silence. 

Its  great  repute  for  its  virtues  in  stopping  mortifica- 
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tions,  and  accelerating  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
evory  person,  whether  of  the  medical  profession  or 
not,  has  frequently  hoard  of.  Indeed,  so  high  is  the 
character  of  (he  medicine,  that  many  practitioners  or- 
der it  in  some  stage  or  another  of  almost  every  distem- 
per, often  prescribe  it  when  it  is  totally  useless,  give  it 
when  it  actually  does  harm,  and  make  their  patients 
swallow  such  quantities  as  operate  perniciously,  when 
smaller  doses  would  effect  striking  benefit.  Some  men 
are  credulous  enough  to  think,  that  from  the  Peruvian 
bark  vigour  and  strength  are  directly  extricated  and  in- 
fused into  the  constitution,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  medicine  which  the  stomach  will  keep 
down  and  digest. 

Wliile  a  doctrine  of  this  sort  prevails,  we  must  ex- 
pect to  see  indiscriminate  and  erroneous  practice.  The 
generality  of  diseases  will  always  be  attended  with  an 
appearance  of  languor  and  weakness,  and  certainly, 
while  there  exists  a  supposition  that  a  drug  is  at  hand, 
possessing  the  quality  of  evolving  and  communicating 
strength,  it  would  be  absurd  to  fancy  that  so  important 
an  article  will  not  be  largely  exhibited  in  a  multiplicity 
of  surgical  cases.  I  shall  not  presume  to  hazard  an 
idea  of  the  powers  of  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  practice 
of  physic ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  they 
have  been  unwarrantably  exaggerated  in  surgery,  so  as 
to  blind  and  prejudice  many  a  practitioner  of  good  abi- 
lities, and  lead  him  to  adopt  injudicious  and  hurtful  me- 
thods of  treatment. 

Under  particular  circumstances,  bark  has  undoubtedly 
the  quality  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans ;  and,  of  course,  whenever  the  indication  is  to 
strengthen  the  system  by  nourishing  food,  and  the  ap- 
petite fails,  this  medicine  may  prove  of  the  highest  uti- 
lity, provided  it  be  given  in  moderate  doses,  and  it  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  the 
plan  of  making  the  patient  swallow  as  much  of  it  as 
can  be  gut  into  his  stomach,  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
invariably  followed  by  bad  instead  of  good  effects. 
How  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  stomach, 
which  is  already  out  of  order,  can  be  set  right  by  hav- 
ing an  immoderate  quantity  of  any  drug  whatever 
forced  into  it  1  In  fact,  if  the  alimentary  canal  were  in 
a  healthy  state,  must  not  such  practice  be  likely  to 
throw  it  into  a  disordered  condition  1 

Bark  is  an  excellent  medicine  when  judiciously  ad- 
ministered; but,  like  every  other  good  medicine  in  bad 
hands,  it  may  be  the  means  of  producing  the  worst 
consequences.  How  much  good  does  mercury  effect  in 
an  infinite  number  of  surgical  diseases,  when  prescribed 
by  a  surgeon  of  understanding ;  what  a  poison  it  be- 
comes under  the  direction  of  an  ignorant  practitioner '. 
With  respect  to  cases  of  mortification,  bark  is  often 
most  strongly  indicated  when  the  sloughing  is  not  sur- 
rounded with  active  inflammation,  when  the  patient  is 
debilitated,  and  his  stomach  cannot  take  nutritious  food. 
I  have  always  regarded  the  notion  of  giving  bark  as  a 
specific  for  gangrene  as  totally  unfounded  and  absurd. 
I  have  watched  its  effects  in  these  cases,  and  could 
never  dis-  em  that  it  had  the  least  peculiar  power  of 
operating  directly  upon  the  parts  which  are  distempered. 
Whatever  good  it  does  is  by  its  improving  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  making  them  more  capable  of 
conveying  nourishment,  and  of  course  strength  into  the 
constitution. 

I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  a  degree  of  presump- 
**on  in  speaking  thus  freely  upon  this  subject,  were  not 
.ny  sentiments  in  some  measure  supported  by  those  of 
certain  surgical  writers,  the  remembrance  of  whom  will 
always  be  hailed  with  unfeigned  veneration  and  esteem. 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharp  was  not  bigoted  to  bark,  and  while 
he  allowed  it  to  possess  a  share  of  efficacy,  he  would 
not  admit  that  it  was  capable  of  miraculously  accom- 
plishing every  thing  which  the  ignorant  or  prejudiced 
alleged.  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  looked  upon 
by  many  as  a  kind  of  skepticism,  to  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  a  remedy  so  well  attested  by  such  an  infinity  of  cases ; 
and  yet  I  shall  frankly  own  I  have  never  clearly  to  my 
satisfaction  met  with  any  evident  proofs  of  its  prefer- 
ence to  the  cordial  medicines  usually  prescribed;  though 
I  have  a  long  a  time  made  experiment  of  it  with  a  view 
to  search  into  the  truth. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  strange  thus  to  dispute  a 
doctrine  established  on  what  is  called  matter  of  fact ; 
but  I  shall  here  observe,  that  in  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain 
a  fact.    Prejudice  or  want  of  abilities  sometimes  mis- 


leads us  ir.  ouv  judgment,  where  there  is  evidently  a 
right  and  a  wrong ;  but  in  certain  cases  to  distinguish 
how  far  the  remedy  and  how  far  nature  operate,  is  pru. 
bably  above  our  discernment.  In  gangrene 
larly,  there  is  frequently  such  a  complication  of  un 
known  circumstances  as  cannot  but  tend  to  deceive  an 
unwary  observer.  Mortifications  arising  from  mere 
cold,  compression,  or  stricture,  generally  cease  upon  re- 
moving the  cause,  and  are,  therefore,  seldom  proper 
cases  for  proving  the  power  of  the  bark.  However 
there  are  two  kinds  of  gangrene  where  intern 
a  fairer  trial;  those  are  a  spreading  gangrene  from  an 
internal  cause,  and  a  spreading  gangrene  from  violeat 
external  accidents,  such  as  gun-shot  wounds,  compound 
fractures,  &c.  Yet  even  here  we  cannot  judge  of  their 
effect  with  absolute  certainty ;  for  sometimes  a  morti- 
fication from  internal  causes  is  a  kind  of  critii 
der.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  body 
destined  to  perish,  and  no  more ;  of  this  we  have  an  in- 
finity of  examples  brought  into  our  hospitals,  when 
the  gangrene  stops  at  a  particular  point  without  He 
least  assistance  from  art.  The  same  thing  happens  m 
the  other  species  of  gangrene  from  violent  accident!, 
where  the  injury  appears  to  be  communicated  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  and  no  farther ;  though,  by-the-way,  I 
shall  remark  in  this  place,  contrary  to  the  received  opi- 
nion, that  gangrenes  from  these  accidents  (where  there 
has  been  no  previous  straitness  of  bandage)  are  as  often 
fatal  as  those  from  internal  causes. 

As  I  have  here  stated  the  fact,  we  see  how  difficut 
it  is  to  ascertain  the  real  efficacy  of  this  medicine;  bit 
had  bark  in  any  degree  those  wonderful  effects  in  gai- 
grenes  which  it  has  in  periodical  complaints,  its  pre- 
eminence would  no  more  be  doubted  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  What,  in  my  judgment,  seems  to 
have  raised  its  character  so  high,  are  the  great  numbers 
of  single  observations  published  on  this  subject,  the  ai- 
thors  of  which,  not  having  frequent  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  issue  of  this  disorder  under  the  use  of  cor- 
dials, &c,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  prejudiced  with 
the  common  supposition,  that  every  gangrene  is  of  it- 
self mortal,  have  therefore  ascribed  a  marvellous  mill- 
ence  to  the  bark,  when  the  event  has  proved  succest- 
fuL"— (Sharp's  Crit.  Inq.  chap.  8,  on  Amputation.) 

Some  farther  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  reserved 
for  the  article  Mortification. 

According  to  Mr.  Bromfield,  bark  is  a  specific  for  oil 
ulcers,  where  the  inflammation  seems  circumscribed 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  round  the  sore,  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  looks  glossy,  and  the  discharge  is  extremal} 
thin  and  very  offensive,  with  little  or  no  sleep  from 
the  violence  of  the  pain.  He  farther  observes,  that  the 
addition  of  opium,  as  circumstances  may  require,  wil 
often  be  found  necessary. — (Chirurgical  Observations 
and  Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

Bark  is  given  so  extensively  in  the  practice  of  sui- 
gery,  that  there  are  few  important  cases  in  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  and  at  some  period  or  another,  it  a 
not  indicated.  When  persons  have  been  weakened  by 
a  course  of  mercury,  or  by  the  effects  of  any  disease  what- 
soever, moderate  doses  of  bark  will  frequently  be  founl 
of  great  service.  But  it  only  becomes  so  on  the  princi- 
ples above  suggested,  and,  as  far  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tends, this  medicine  should  never  be  prescribed  in  any 
surgical  cases  in  excessive  and  unreasonable  quantities 

[The  use  of  charcoal,  in  combination  with  one-l'ouru 
part  of  pulverized  myrrh,  is  found  of  essential  service 
as  a  tonic  in  the  debility  and  constitutional  irritation 
which  are  induced  in  some  habits  by  the  excessive  DM 
of  mercury,  and  I  learn  from  my  friend  Dr.  Francis, 
that  he  has  recently  tested  its  efficacy  to  his  entire  sa- 
tisfaction. In  the  mercurial  sore-throat  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  has  proved  an  effective  remedy,  and  its  use  may 
be  alternated  or  combined  with  bark  and  other  corrobo- 
rants in  fulfilling  the  indications  required  in  the  eczema 
mercuriale. — Reese.] 

The  yellow  bark,  or  the  cortex  cinchona?  cordifolife  of 
the  new  pharmacopoeia,  is  said  to  possess  more  efficacy 
than  the  other  kinds.  One  desirable  result  of  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  modern  doctrine,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  various  kinds  of  cinchona  reside  in  two  sa- 
lifiable bases,  or  alkaline  elements,  termed  cinchonine, 
and  quinine,  is  that  of  being  able  to  prescribe  prepara- 
tions which  will  concentrate  all  the  efficacy  of  the  me- 
dicine in  formula  of  moderate  bulk,  not  likely  at 
least  to  disorder  the  alimentary  canal  by  the  mechanical 
effects  of  quantity 
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TV  Kulphal   of  quinine,  or  c)uina,  as  Dr.  Paris  terms 
in  u  be  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  saltsol 
ij;',rk .    Wt  mail  be  careful  not  10  combine  it  with  sub- 
stance* that  form  insoluble  compounds  With  it.     The 
- 1  ijectiouable  as  a  vehicle,  on  ac- 
,i:i„.  H    in  liter  Which   it  contains,  and 
tates  the  quina  from  its  solution." 
ii  in  which  Dr.  Paris  prefers  toprescribe lit  is 
olutlon,  wuii  a  minim  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
i  11  of  the  sail.  2j  /'■  163.) 

hid  pills.  With  the  conserve  of 
i    i.nis,  squills,  opium]  ami 
Professor  Brands  does  not  bj 
Dr.  Tans,  respecting  the  compound  infusion  of  roses 
being  an  unlit  vehicle  far  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  re- 
de the  subjoined  formula:  K.  Quimae  sulpha- 
Usgr  M      Infna  roaa  comp.  :  \i.    Tinct.  cort.  aurant. 
i)  ni|M  ejusdem  a  a  3  ss.     M.  ft.  haustus  bis  in  die  su- 
mendus. 
CINNABAR.  ARTIFICIAL   (Hy&rargyri    nMm- 
iv  chieflj  employed  b)  surgeons  for  fu- 
rl ii  Hi.  i  is.    An  apparatus  is  sold  in  the 
■hope  lor  this  purpose     The  powder  is  thrown  upon  a 
heated  Iron,  and  the  smoke  is  conducted  by  means  of  a 
cted. 
CIRCI  MCISION.    i  ir..iii  circumcido,  to  cut  round.) 
.nun  oi  cutting  off  a  circular  piece  of  the  pre- 
unetimes  practised  In  cases  or  phymosis, — (See 

(  lltsi  i!  JELE.    (From  xipadi,  a  varix,  and  Kit\n,  a  tu- 
mour.)   Clrsocele  is  a  varicose  distention  and  enlarge- 
ni  in  of  the  spermatic  vein ;  and  «  nether  considered  on 
account  of  the  pain  which  it  sometimes  occasions,  or  on 
iccounl  of  a  wasting  of  the  testicle,  which  now  and 
then  fellows,  It  maj  trulj  be  called  a  disease.    It  is  fre- 
quently mistaken   for  B  descent  of  a  small  portion  oi 
in -ss  which  it  occasions  is  a  dull 
kind  hi  pain  In  the  back,  generally  relieved  by  suspen- 
H. ii  ni  the  scrotum    ii  has  been  fancied  to  resemble  a 
hi  -worms;  hut  whoever  has  an  idea  of 
.  1,  will  not  stand  in  need  of  an  illustra- 
tion by  comparison,    ii  Is  most  frequently  confined  to 
thai  part  ni  the  spermatic  process,  which  is  below  the 
opening  in  the  abdominal  tendon;  and  the  vessels  ge- 
■  larger  as  thej  approach  the  tes- 
Pot!  never  knew  good  efteeta  arise  from  exter- 
nal applications  of  an\  kind. 

In  general  the  testicle  is  perfectly  unconcerned  in, 

.nut  unaffected  by,  this  disease;  but  it  sometimes  hap- 

.ii  ii  makes  Its  appearance  very  suddenly,  and 

itei  pam.  requiring  rest  and  ease;  and  sometimes 

;  ii  symptoms  have  been  removed,  Mr.  Pott  has 

testicle  so  wasted  as  hardl]  to  be  di 

ii.   has  also  observed  the  Bame  effect  from  tl 

of  a  truss  to  a  true  clrsocele ;  the  ves- 
ofthe  pressure,  became  enlarged  to  a 
ius  site,  inn  the  testicle  shrunk  to  almost  no- 
PotPa  works,  i 

in  lias  remarked,  that  the  disease  is  more  fre- 

queni  In  the  lefl  than  In  the  right  spermatic  cord;  a 

circumstance  which  he  refers  to  the  left  spermatic  vein 

terminating  In  the  renal,    {Dt  Sedibua  et  Cans,  MorO. 

0,art.  34.) 

Clrsocele  is.  more  frequently  than  any  other  disorder, 

tdstaken  for  an  omental  hernia.     As  Sir  Astley  Cooper 

when  large  ii  dilates  upon  coughing;  audit 

iwella  in  an  erect,  and  retires  in  a  recumbent  posture 

of  the  bod]     There  Is  onlj  one  sure  method  of  distin- 

the  two  complaints:  place  the  patienl  in  a  ho- 

posture,  and  smptj  the  swelling  by  pressure 

scrotum;  then  put  the  lingers  firmly  upon  the 

in  of  the  abdominal  rum.  ami  desire  the  patient 

i  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  reappear,  as 

is  continued  a!  the  ring;  bin  if  a 

cirsoceie,  the  swelling  returns  with  increased  size,  on 

of  the  return  of  blood  into  the  abdomi 

i  by  the  pressure.— (4.  Cooper  en  Inguinal 

for  the  most  part,  only  be  palliated  and 
seldom  radically  cured.  When  the  complain!  is  at- 
tended with  pam.  cold  saturnine  and  alum  loi 

ta  testicle  and  spermatic  cord.  At  the 
B.«iie  time,  blood  should  berepeatedlj  taken  awaj  by 
means  ,.|   leeches;  the    bowels  ,  p)    gently 

open  ;  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  pos- 
ture, and  the  testicle  should  be  supported  m  a  bag- 
truss. 
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In  general,  the  patient  only  finds  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  testicle  with  tlus  kind  of  suspensory  bandage. 

[I  learn  from  Dr.  II.  G.  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  that  he 
has  been  favoured  with  singular  success  in  treating  cir- 
soceie, by  tying  the  spermatic  artery.  He  has  thus 
proved  that  this  painful  and  disagreeable  disease  may 
be  radically  cured  by  this  simple  operation.  The  first 
public  account  1  can  find  of  this  operation,  is  that  per- 
formed by  Dr.  .1.  in  1821,  and  published  in  the  Am.  Mid. 
Recorder  for  1825.  lie  reports,  that  in  neither  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  operation  was  performed.,  did  the 
patient  suffer  in  the  integrity  of  the  testis,  nor,  so  far  as 
could  be  ascertained,  did  the  ligature  interfere  with  the 
important  functions  of  that  organ,  although  both  these 
effects  had  been  feared,  and  even  predicted. 

Dr.  Stephen  Brown,  of  New- York,  has  succeeded  in 
curing  varicocele  by  a  similar  operation,  viz.  tying  the 
spermatic  vein.  Although  no  evil  consequences  resulted 
m  this  case  from  the  ligature,  yet,  alter  the  facts  before 
the  profession,  of  the  dangerous  and  fatal  results  of 
tying  the  veins,  the  propriety  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion ibr  the  cure  of  varicocele  may  be  justly  questioned, 
unless  in  cases  of  so  much  suffering  and  danger  as  to 
warrant  this  hazard.— (See  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour- 
nal/or 1824.) — Reese.] 

Gooch  and  other  writers  have  related  cases  of  cir- 
soceie, in  which  the  pain  was  so  intolerable  and  incura- 
ble, that  nothing  but  castration  could  afford  the  patient 
any  relief. — (J.  A.  Murray  de  Cirsoceie,  Upsal,  1784. 
I'utt  on  Hydrocele,  <Vc.  Richter  in  Nov.  Comment, 
Goett.  No.  4,  and  in  6bs.  Chir.  Fasr.  2,  p.  22.  Gooch, 
Chir.  Works,    Most,  Diss,  de  Cirsoceie, .r/ate,  179b.) 

C1RSOPHTI1ALMIA.  (From  Kiaob$,  a  varix,  and 
utyOuXubs,  the  eye.)  A  general  varicose  affection  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye. 

CLAP.     See  Gonorrhoea. 

(  I.OACA.  The  openings  leading  through  the  new 
bony  shell,  in  cases  of  necrosis,  down  to  the  enclosed 
dead  bone  are  termed  cloaca. 

COLLYRIUM  ACID!  ACETICI.  R.  Aceti  distil- 
lati,  3J.  Spiritus  vini  tenuioris,  Jss.  Aq  rosae, 
Jviij.    Misce, 

( iOLLYRIUM  ALUMINIS.  R.  Aluminis  purif.  3j. 
Aq.  rosae,  ;  vj.    Misce. 

coi.LYRIUM  AMMONLE  ACETATE.  R.  Liq 
ammon.  aceL,  aq.  rosae  sing,  ;j.    M. 

COLLYRIUM  AMMONLE  ACETATE  CAMPHO- 
RAT1  M.  R.  Collyrii  amnion,  acet.  mislurae  cainpho- 
ratffl  sing.  ~  ij.    M. 

(  ( ILLYRIUM  AMMONLE  ACETATE  OPIATUM 
R.  Collyrii  anunon.  acet.  |  iv.    Tinct.  opii  gutt.  xl.    M 

COLLYRIUM  CUPRI  SULPHATIS  CAMPHORA- 
TUM.  K.  Aq.  cupri  sulphatis  camphoratae,  3  ij.  Aq 
distillatae,  ;iv.  M.  Recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
\\  are,  for  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  children. 

COLLYRIUM  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMURIATIS. 
It .  1  lydrarg.  oxymuriatis,  gr.  ss.  Aq.  distillat.  j  iv.  M. 
This  collyrium  is  fit  to  be  employed  after  the  acute  stage 
of  ophthalmy  Das  subsided,  and  it  will  disperse  many 
supi  rficial  opacities  of  the  cornea. 

COLLYRIUM  OPIATUM.  R.  Opii  extract!  gr.  x. 
('amphorae  gr.  vj.  Aquae  distillatae  ferventis,  5  xu. 
Beat  the  first  two  ingredients  together  in  a  rnortar,  and 
mix  the  hot  water  gradually,  and  strain  the  fluid. 

Tins  collyrium  is  recommended  in  some  ophthalmies 
attended  with  great  pain  and  swelling.— (See  Wilson's 
Plusrm.  Chir,  p.  70.) 

COLLYRIUM  PLUMB1  ACETATIS.  R.  Aqua? 
rosae,  jvj.  Plumbi  acetatis,  3  ss.  Misce:  or,  R.  An. 
distillata,  -;  iv.  Ljq.  plumbi  acetatis  gutt.  x.  M.  This 
is  a  good  application  to  the  eyes,  when  one  of  a  gently 
astringent,  cooling  quality  is  indicated. 

COLLYRIUM  Z1NC1  SULPHATIS.  Zinci  sulpha- 
tig,  gr.  v.  Aq.  distillate,  §iv.  M.  This  is  the  most 
common  collyrium  of  all :  it  may  be  made  gradually 
stronger. 

COLLYRIUM  ZINCI  SULPHATIS  CUM  MUCI- 
LAGINE  SEMINIS  CIDONII  MALI.  R.  Aq.  planta- 
ginis,  :  iv.  zinci  sulphatis,  gr.  v.  et  mucil.  sem.  cydon. 
mal.  3  ss.  M.  In  order  to  check  the  morbid  secretion 
from  the  eyelids,  in  cases  of  fistula  lachrymalis,  or 
Whal  Scarpa  calls  ilfiusso  palpebrals  puri/orme,  this  ce- 
lebrated Professor  recommends  a  few  drops  of  the  above 
collyrium  to  be  insinuated  between  the  eyelid  and  the 
eye. 

<  Dl.POCELE.  (From  (crfXiroc,  the  vagina,  and  (o/Xij, 
a  tumour.)    A  tumour  or  hernia  situated  in  the  vagina 
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COLPOPTOSIS.  (From  xdXirof,  the  vagina,  and 
iriitTu),  to  fall  down.)  A  bearing  or  falling  down  of  the 
vagina.— (See  Vagina,  Prolapsus  of.) 

COMMINUTED.  (From  comminuo,  to  break  in 
pieces.)  A  fracture  is  termed  comminuted  when  the 
bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces. 

COMPRESS.  (From  comprimo  to  press  upon.) 
Folded  linen,  lint,  or  other  materials,  making  a  sort  of 
pad,  which  surgeons  place  over  those  parts  of  the  body 
on  which  they  wish  to  make  particular  pressure ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  bandage  is  usually  applied  over  the 
compress.  Compresses  are  also  frequently  applied  to 
prevent  the  ill  effects  which  the  pressure  of  hard  bod  -is 
or  tight  bandages  would  otherwise  occasion. 

COMPRESSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.  See  Head,  .re 
juries  of. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.  See  Head,  Inju- 
ries of. 

CONDYLOMA.  (From k6v6v\os, a  tubercle  orkno-i.) 
A  small,  very  hard  tumour.  The  term  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  excrescences  of  this  description  about  the  anus. 
The  practitioner  may  either  destroy  them  with  caustic, 
tie  their  base  with  a  ligature,  or  remove  them  at  once 
with  a  knife ;  the  first  is  generally  the  worst,  the  last 
the  best  and  most  speedy  method. 

CONIUM  MACULATUM.  Hemlock.  Cicuta.  This 
is  a  medicine  to  which  my  observations  in  practice  in- 
cline me  to  impute  considerable  efficacy  in  several  sur- 
gical diseases.  However,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  when 
it  is  represented  as  a  certain  cure  for  cancer  and  scro- 
fula, exaggeration  is  employed.  It  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  irritable  painful  sores  of  the  scrofulous  kind, 
and  it  will  complete  the  cure  of  many  ulcers  in  which 
the  venereal  action  has  been  destroyed  by  mercury, 
though  the  healing  does  not  proceed  in  a  favourable 
way.  Hemlock  is  likewise  beneficial  to  several  inve- 
terate malignant  sores,  particularly  some  which  are 
every  now  and  then  met  with  upon  the  tongue.  It  is  an 
eligible  alterative  in  cases  of  noli  me  tangere,  porrigo, 
and  various  herpetic  affections.  I  have  seen  several 
enlargements  of  the  female  breast  give  way  to  hemlock 
conjoined  with  calomel.  Some  swellings  of  the  testes 
also  yield  to  the  same  medicines.  Hemlock  certainly  has 
not  the  power  of  curing  cancer ;  but  its  narcotic  ano- 
dyne qualities  tend  to  lessen  the  pain  of  that  distemper, 
so  as  to  render  it  by  no  means  a  contemptible  remedy 
in  that  intractable  kind  of  case. 

Respecting  hemlock,  Mr.  Pearson  observes,  that  the 
extract  and  powder  may  be  sometimes  given  with  evi- 
dently good  effect  in  spreading  irritable  sores ;  whether 
they  are  connected  with  the  active  state  of  the  venereal 
virus,  or  whether  they  remain  after  the  completion  of 
the  mercurial  course ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  the  be- 
nefit conferred  by  this  drug  ought  not  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  its  anodyne  qualities,  since  the  same  advan- 
tages cannot  always  be  obtained  by  the  liberal  exhibi- 
tion of  opium,  even  where  it  does  not  disagree  with 
the  stomach.  He  states  that  cicuta  is  almost  a  spe- 
cific for  the  venereal  ulcers  which  attack  the  toes 
at  their  line  of  junction  with  the  foot,  and  which  fre- 
quently become  gangrenous.  Also,  in  spreading  sores 
which  are  accompanied  with  great  pain,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  remarkable  debility,  hemlock  will  often  do  more 
than  bark,  vitriol,  or  cordials.  The  common  mode  of 
exhibiting  hemlock  is  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  of 
the  extractum  conii,  five  grains  to  each.  However,  I 
have  always  thought  three  grains  sufficient  to  begin 
with,  the  dose  being  afterward  gradually  augmented. 
It  is  curious  how  large  a  quantity  may  at  last  be  taken 
in  this  manner.  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia 
Chirurgica,  informs  us  of  a  remarkable  case  of  cancer- 
ous ulcer,  for  which  the  patient  took  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pills,  each  consisting  of  five  grains  of  the  ex- 
tractum conii,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  without 
any  benefit  being  produced,  or  any  inconvenience  to  the 
patient. 

The  stomach  being  a  little  disordered,  and  the  head 
somewhat  giddy,  is  a  sign  of  the  dose  being  sufficiently 
6trong. 

"According  to  some  writers,  but  more  particularly 
Dr.  Withering,  there  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
views  of  a  medical  practitioner,  in  prescribing  this 
remedy,  may  be  frustrated.  The  plant  chosen  for  pre- 
paring the  extract  may  not  be  the  true  conium  macula- 
turn,  which  is  distinguished  by  red  spots  along  the 
stalk.  It  may  not  be  gathered  when  in  perfection, 
name  y,  when  beginning  to  flower.    The  inspissation 


of  the  juice  may  not  have  been  performed  in  a  water- 
bath,  but,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  over  a  common  In, 
The  leaves,  of  which  the  powder  in  made,  ma]  not  hire 
been  cautiously  dried  ami  preserved  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle;  or,  if  so,  may  still  not  have  been  guarded  from 
the  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  light.    Or  lastly,  thi  whole 
medicine  may  have  suffered  from  flic  mere 
long  keeping.    From  any  of  these  causes,  il 
the  powersof  cicuta  may  have  suffered;  andil 
no  doubt,  very  frequently,  that  the  failure  ol 
fact,  to  be  attributed  to  one  or  oilier  of  them 
macopozia  Chirurgica,  published  in  1802,  p.  174.) 

The  activity  of  hemlock  is  now  found  to  reside  bj  n 
resinous  element,  obtained  separately,  by  evaporatbli 
an  ethereal  tincture  of  the  leaves  on  the  surface  of 
water.  A  dose  of'half  a  grain  will  produce  vi 
headache.  The  watery  extract  of  this  plant  has  Inn 
proved  by  Orfila  to  have  but  little  power.— (J. 
in  Pharmacologia,  vol.  2,  p.  180,  ed.  ti.) 

I  have  sometimes  prescribed  as  an  alterative,  with 
manifest  benefit  in  several  surgical  diseases,  a  pill  con- 
taining three  grains  of  extractum  conii,  or,  what  in 
preferable,  the  dried  leaves,  one  of  hydrargyri  submu- 
rias  (calomel),  and  one  of  antimonii  sulphuretum  pre- 
cipitatum.  In  various  cases  of  scrofulous  diseases,  and 
also  in  several  very  painful  irritable  ulcers  and  swell- 
ings, it  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  form  of  foment- 
ations and  poultices.  The  latter  are  generally  made  by 
mixing  the  powder  with  the  common  bread  am 
cataplasm.  F.  Hoffman,  Of  Hemlock,  8vo.  Land.  1763. 
A.  Storck,  Libcllus,  quo  demonstratur  ciculam  iion 
solum  usu  interna  tutissimi  exhiberi,  sed  et  est 
remedium  valde  utile,  <$■<;.  ;  editio  altera,  8vo.  1  vniob, 
1761.  Also,  Siipplcmentum  Necessarium  de  Cicuta, 
8vo.  Vindob.  1761.  J.  Pearson,  On  Various  Articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  6,-c.  M  edit.  8vo.  London,  1807.  /, 
A.  Paris,  Pharmacologia,  ed.  6. 

CONJUNCTIVA,  GRANULAR.  The  following  ac 
count  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Dr.  Frick.  Tins  die 
ease  is  mostly  the  sequel  of  purulent  ophthalmy.  It  la 
characterized  by  a  rough,  scabrous,  or  granulated  state 
of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  withagleety  or  purifomi 
discharge  from  its  surface.  The  constant  friclion  of 
the  eyelids  upon  the  globe  brings  on  a  varicose  stale  of 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  and  a  dusky  appearance  of 
the  cornea.  The  patient  complains  of  a  sensation  simi- 
lar to  that  produced  by  sand,  or  other  extraneous 
matter,  under  the  eyelids;  the  eye  cannot  endure  the 
light,  and  there  is  a  troublesome  epiphora.  In  the  re 
cent  stage,  a  cure  is  easily  accomplished  by  the  applies 
(ton  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  eyebrows,  and  pencilling 
the  part  once  or  twice  a  day  with  the  vinous  tin 
opium,  or  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  When  these  means 
fail,  the  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver  ma]  be 
used,  though  not  so  freely  as  to  produce  a  slough,  but 
only  to  change  the  diseased  condition  of  the  part.— (See 
Frick,  On  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p.  240,  ed.  2.)  Mr.  R.  Wel- 
bank  recommends  the  use  of  these  means  to  be  followed 
by  ablution  with  tepid  water,  and  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches.  He  also  recommends  counter-irritation 
and  active  aperients.  The  upper  eyelid,  he  says,  nliould 
be  completely  everted  in  examination,  as  there  is 
sometimes,  at  the  angle  where  the  conjunctiva  passes 
from  the  globe  to  the  lid,  a  crescentic  fringed  fold,  not 
unlike  a  cock's  comb,  apt  to  keep  up  a  tediou 
mation  of  the  cornea.  Dr.  Frick  considers  excision  of 
the  granular  surface  proper  only  when  it  is  hard,  insen- 
sible, and  prominent,  or  the  excrescences  hang  IDm 
peduncles  from  the  surface  of  the  eyelids.  In  this  slate, 
Dr.  Vetch  recommends  the  application  of  a  little  burnt 
alum,  or  verdigris,  and  then  washing  it  off  with  a 
syringe.— (See  the  article  Cornea,  and  Frick,  Vetch,  ani 
Travers  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye.) 

CONTUSED  WOUNDS.    See  Wounds. 

CONTUSION.  (Fromcowfcmdo,tobrni 

Slight  bruises  seldom  meet  with  much  attention ;  but 
when  they  are  severe,  very  bad  consequences  may 
ensue;  and  these  are  the  more  likely  to  occur,  when 
such  cases  are  not  taken  proper  care  of. 

In  all  severe  bruises,  besides  the  inflammation  which 
the  violence  necessarily  occasions,  there  is  an  instant* 
neons  extravasation,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of 
many  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  part.  In  nool 
can  we  account  for  those  very  considerable  tumours, 
which  often  rise  immediately  after  injuries  of  this  na- 
ture. The  black  and  blue  appearance  instantly  follow- 
ing many  bruises  can  only  be  explained  by  there  being 
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\  third  object  in  the  treatment  of  contusions  is  to 
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an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  cantharides,  it  is  some- 
ied  for  the  removal  of  warts  and  other  ex- 
crescences.    At  present,  the  old  practice  of  destroying 
.  of  chancres  with  it,  with  the  view  of  hin- 
dering the  absorption  of  venereal  matter,  and  rendering 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  needless,  may  be  said  to  be 
completely  abandoned. 
CORNEA.    (From  cornu,  a  horn.)    The  anterior 
.i  convex  part  of  the  eye,  which  in  texture  is 
tough,  like  horn.    It  has  a  structure  peculiar  to  itself, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  concentric  cellular 
laiuella-,  in  the  cells  of  which  is  deposited  a  particular 
sort  of  fluid.    It  is  covered  externally  by  a  continuation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  which  belongs  to  the  class  of  mu- 
cous membranes :  and  it  is  lined  by  a  membrane,  the 
tunica  humoris  aquei,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
serous  class. 

FLESHY  EXCRESCENCES  OF  THE  CORNEA. 

Mr.  Wardrop,  in  his  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy 
oj  the  Human,  Eye,  has  published  an  excellent  chapter 
on  this  subject.  'Besides  pterygia,  which  are  treated  of 
in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary,  Mr.  Wardrop  states 
that  the  cornea  is  subject  to  two  kinds  of  caruncles,  or 
fleshy  excrescences.  One  appears  at  birth,  or  soon 
after  it,  and  resembles  the  nawi  materni,  so  frequent 
on  the  skin  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  second 
is  described  as  having  a  greater  analogy  to  the  fungi 
which  grow  from  mucous  surfaces,  and  being  in  gene- 
ral preceded  by  ulceration. 

Of  the  congenital  excrescence  of  the  cornea,  Mr. 
Wardrop  has  seen  two  remarkable  instances.  The 
first  was  in  a  girl  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  on  whose 
left  eye  there  was  a  conical  mass ;  the  base  of  which 
grew  from  about  two-thirds  of  the  cornea,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  adjoining  sclerotic  coat. 

The  second  example  occurred  in  a  patient  upwards 
of  fifty  years  old.  The  tumour  had  been  observed  from 
birth,  was  about  as  large  as  a  horse-bean,  and  only  a 
small  portion  of  it  seemed  to  grow  from  the  cornea. 
The  other  part  was  situated  on  the  white  of  the  eye, 
next  the  temporal  angle  of  the  orbit.  From  the  middle 
of  the  excrescence,  upwards  of  twelve  long  firm  hairs 
grew,  and  hung  over  the  cheek. 

Mr.  Wardrop  acquaints  us,  that  a  similar  tumour, 
with  two  baas  "row  mg  out  of  it,  was  seen  at  Lisbon 
by  Dr.  Barron,  of  St.  Andrew's.  Mr.  Crampton  also 
mentions,  that  he  once  saw  a  "  tuft  of  very  strong  hairs 
■  1 1 inn  the  sclerotica." — (Essay  on  the  Entro- 
peon.  p.  7.)  And  De  Gazelles  met  with  an  instance,  in 
w  Inch  a  single  hair  grew  from  the  cornea. — (Journ.  de 
MnJo  in,',  in/ii.  24.)  According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  this 
species  of  excrescence  of  the  cornea  greatly  resem- 
bles the  spots  covered  with  hair,  which  are  frequent 
on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  second  kind  of  tumour  growing 
from  the  cornea,  a  fungus,  proceeding  from  an  ulcer  of 
this  part  of  the  eye,  is  stated  to  be  very  uncommon. 
However,  it  is  said  that  when  a  portion  of  the  iris' 
protrudes  through  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  growth  of 
a  large  excrescence  from  the  projecting  part  is  not  so 
unusual.  Of  such  a  disease,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  cited 
examples  from  Maitre-Jean's  Traiti  des  Maladies  des 
Yeux,  Voigtel,  Beer,  and  Plaichner.  Excrescences 
growing  from  the  cornea  are  also  quoted  from  the  fol- 
lowing works :  Handbuch  der  Pathologischen  Anato- 
mie,  von  F.  G.  Voigtel,  Halle,  1804.  Praktische  Beo- 
bachtu  ngen  ilberden  grauen  Staar  unddie  Krankhaten 
derHornhaut  von  Joseph  Beer,  Wien,  1791.  Plaich- 
/urS  Dissertatio  de  Fungo  Oculi.—(See  Wardrop's 
Essays  on,  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye, 
vol.  1,  chap.  4.)  Others  are  likewise  described  by 
Mery,  /  n  Mi  m.  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  1703 ;  by  Dupre, 
ui  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  19;  and  Home,  in  the  same  work 
vol.81. 

The  only  treatment  which  excrescences  of  the  cor- 
nea admit  of,  is  that  of  removing  them  with  a  scal- 
pel and  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  destroying  them  with 
caustic. 

ABSCESSES   OF   THE    CORNEA. 

When  the  matter  is  collected  between  the  lamella? 
of  the  cornea,  it  first  appears  like  a  small  spot ;  and 
instead  of  resembling  a  speck  in  colour,  it  is  of  the 
yellow  hue  of  common  pus.  As  the  quantity  of  the 
matter  increases,  this  spot  becomes  broader,  and  it 
docs  uot  alter  its  situation  from  the  position  of  the 
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head.  If  it  be  situated  among  the  external  layers  of 
the  cornea,  or  immediately  below  the  corneal  conjunc- 
tiva, a  tumour  is  formed  anteriorly,  and  if  touched 
with  the  point  of  a  probe,  the  contained  fluid  can  be 
felt  fluctuating  within,  or  if  the  eye  be  looked  at  side- 
ways, an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  cornea  may  be 
readily  perceived. 

When  the  matter  collects  between  the  interior  la- 
ments, it  does  not  produce  any  evident  alteration  in  the 
external  form  of  the  cornea ;  but  if  it  be  touched  with 
the  point  of  a  probe,  a  fluctuation  can  be  more  or 
less  distinctly  perceived,  and  the  spot  alters  its  form, 
and  becomes  somewhat  broader. 

Such  collections  of  matter  appear  on  every  part  of 
the  cornea.  Sometimes  they  alter  their  situation  by 
degrees,  and  sink  downwards ;  and  sometimes  they 
change  both  their  situation  and  form.  They  very  sel- 
dom cover  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
cornea. 

When  the  quantity  of  matter  is  small,  it  is  often 
completely  absorbed  during  the  abatement  of  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  and  it  generally  leaves  no  ves- 
tige behind  it.  In  other  cases,  the  cornea  is  eroded  ex- 
ternally, producing  an  ulcer  and  subsequent  opacity. 
In  some  few  instances,  the  internal  lamella?  of  the  cor- 
nea give  way,  and  the  matter  escapes  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  When  an  artificial  opening  is  made,  the 
matter  often  does  not  readily  flow  out ;  and  it  is  some- 
times so  tenacious,  and  contained  in  a  cavity  so  irre- 
gular, that  it  neither  escapes  spontaneously,  nor  can  it 
be  evacuated  by  art. 

It  is  particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  matter  col- 
lects between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  that  the  terms 
■unguis  and  onyx  are  applied. — (See  Wardrop's  Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  1, 
chap.  6.)  According  to  a  late  writer,  these  words 
should  be  restricted  to  what  he  names  "  crescentic  in- 
terlamellar  depositions." — (TVopers's  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  115.)  Where  the  cornea  is  af- 
fected with  onyx,  this  gentleman  commends  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. — (P.  278.)  And  with  respect  to  a 
large  collection  of  matter  in  the  cornea,  whether  the 
puriform  onyx  or  central  abscess,  he  observes,  that  it 
requires  "a  supporting  constitutional  treatment,  mild 
cathartics,  and  the  application  of  blisters :  calomel 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  cornea  can  seldom  be  punc- 
tured with  advantage."— (P.  280.) 

OPACITIES    OF  THE    CORNEA. 

Opacity  of  the  cornea  is  one  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  obstinate  chronic  ophthalmy.  The  term 
opacity  is  used  when  the  loss  of  transparency  extends 
over  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  cornea;  while 
other  cases  of  a  more  limited  kind  are  named  specks. 
The  distinction,  as  Beer  observes,  is  chiefly  important 
in  respect  to  the  prognosis.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr. 
b.  2,  p.  77.) 

Scarpa  distinguishes  the  superficial  and  recent  spe- 
cies of  opacity  from  the  albugo  and  leucoma  (see  these 
words),  which  are  not  in  general  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, assume  a  clear  and  pearl  colour,  afTect  the  very 
substance  of  the  cornea,  and  form  a  dense  speck  upon 
this  coat  of  the  eye.  The  nebula,  or  slight  opacity, 
here  to  be  treated  of,  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
chronic  ophthalmy ;  it  allows  the  iris  and  pupil  to  be 
discerned  through  a  Kind  of  cloudiness,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  entirely  bereave  the  patient  of  vision, 
but  permits  him  to  distinguish  objects,  as  it  were, 
through  a  mist.  The  nebula  is  an  effect  of  protracted 
or  ill-treated  chronic  ophthalmy.  The  veins  of  the 
conjunctiva,  much  relaxed  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
inflammation,  become  preternaturally  turgid  and  pro- 
minent; afterward  they  begin  to  appear  irregular  and 
knotty,  first  in  their  trunks," then  in  their  ramifications, 
near  the  union  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica,  and 
lastly  in  their  most  minute  ramifications,  returning 
from  the  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  spread  over 
the  cornea.  It  is  only,  however,  in  extreme  relaxation 
of  the  veins  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  these  very  small 
branches  of  the  cornea  become  enlarged. 

When  this  happens,  some  reddish  streaks  begin  to 
be  perceptible,  in  the  interspaces  of  which,  very  soon 
afterward,  a  thin,  milky,  albuminous  fluid  is  effused, 
which  dims  the  diaphanous  state  of  the  cornea.  The 
whitish,  delicate,  superficial  speck  thence  resulting 
forms  precisely  what  is  termed  nebula,  or  the  kind  of 
opacity  here  to  be  considered.    And  since  this  extrava- 


sation may  happen  only  at  one  point  of  the  cornea,  oi 
in  more  places,  the  opacity  may  be  in  one  sped,  or  to 
several  distinct  ones,  but  which  altogether  diminisb 
more  or  less  the  transparency  of  this  membrane, 

The  cloudiness  of  the  cornea,  which  sometimes  lakei 
place  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  violent  acute  <>|ii 
thalmy,  especially  diners  from  the  species 
expressed  by  the  term  nebula.  The  first  is  a  deep  ex- 
travasation of  coagulating  lymph  in  the  intern, il  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  cornea,  or  else  the  opai 
ceeds  from  an  abscess  between  the  layers  of  this  mem- 
brane about  to  end  in  ulceration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nebula  forms  slowly  upon  the  supcrfices  of  the 
cornea,  in  long-protracted  chronic  ophthalmy ;  is  pre- 
ceded first  by  a  varicose  enlargement  of  tin 
the  conjunctiva,  next  of  those  in  the  delicate  lamina  of 
this  tunic,  continued  over  the  front  of  the  cornea ;  and 
finally  it  is  followed  by  an  effusion  of  albuminous 
lymph  in  the  texture  of  this  thin  layer,  expanded  over 
the  transparent  part  of  the  eye.  This  effuM 
elevates  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  pustule.  Wherever 
the  cornea  is  affected  with  nebula,  the  part  oi  the  oon- 
junctiva  corresponding  to  it  is  constantly  occupied  bj 
net- work  of  varicose  veins,  more  knotty  and  prominent 
thiin  other  vessels  of  the  same  description;  and 
though  the  cornea  be  clouded  at  more  points  than  one, 
there  are  distinct  corresponding  fasciculi  of  varicose 
veins  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  Scarpa  injected  an  eye 
affected  with  chronic  ophthalmy  and  nebula,  mi  he 
found  that  the  wax  easily  passed,  both  into  the  enlarged 
veins  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  those  of  that  pun  of  the 
surface  of  the  cornea  where  the  opacity  existed ;  the 
inosculations  all  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea  were 
beautifully  variegated,  without  trespassing  that  line 
which  bounds  the  sclerotica,  except  on  that  side  where 
the  cornea  was  affected  with  the  species  of  opacity, 

Mr.  Travers  does  not  adopt  precisely  the  same  defi- 
nition of  nebula  as  Scarpa;  for  he  describes  it  ;is  | 
thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  an  effusion  of  adhe- 
sive matter  between  it  and  the  cornea,  or  bin 
lamellae  of  the  latter,  commonly  the  product  of  acute 
strumous  ophthalmy. — (Synopsis,  A  c.  p.  118.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  superficial  opacity,  which 
alone  he  calls  nebula,  demands,  from  its  very  origin, 
active  treatment ;  for  though  at  first  it  may  only  oc- 
cupy a  small  portion  of  the  cornea,  when  led  to  itself 
it  advances  towards  the  centre  of  this  membrane,  ;ind 
the  ramifications  of  the  dilated  veins  upon  this  coat 
growing  still  larger,  at  length  convert  the  delicate  con 
tinuation  of  the  conjunctiva  upon  the  surfao 
cornea,  into  a  dense  opaque  membrane,  obstructing 
vision. 

The  curative  indication  in  this  disease  is  to  make 
the  varicose  vessels  resume  their  natural  diameters,  or 
if  that  be  impracticable,  to  cut  off  all  coinntunicatiui 
between  the  trunk  of  the  most  prominent  varicose 
veins  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  ramifications  coming 
from  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  seat  of  the  opacity. 
The  first  mode  of  treatment  is  executed  by  means  of 
topical  astringents  and  corroborants,  especially  Janin's 
ophthalmic  ointment,  and  success  attends  it  when  "» 
opacity  is  in  an  early  state,  ami  not  externa i 
when  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  coram,  the  most  in- 
fallible treatment  is  the  excision  of  the  fasciculus  of 
varicose  veins  near  their  ramification*.  Hint  is,iuai 
the  seat  of  the  opacity.  By  means  of  this  excision, 
the  blood  retarded  in  the  dilated  veins  of  the  cornea  is 
voided  ;  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  have  an 
opportunity  to  contract  and  regain  their  tone,  no  longer 
having  blood  impelled  into  them ;  and  the  turbid  secre- 
tion effused  in  the  texture  of  the  layer  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva continued  over  the  cornea,  or  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance connecting  these  two  membranes,  beco 
sorbed.  The  celerity  with  which  the  nebula  disap- 
pears after  this  operation  is  surprising,  commonly  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  extent  to  which  the  excision 
of  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  must  he  per- 
formed depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  Thus,  should  there  be  only  one  set  of  varicose 
vessels,  corresponding  to  an  opacity  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, it  is  sufficient  to  cut  a  portion  of  them  away. 
Should  there  appear  several  dim  specks  upon  the  cor- 
nea, with  as  many  distinct  sets  of  varicose  vessels,  ar- 
ranged round  upon  the  white  of  the  eye,  the  surgeon 
must  make  a  circular  incision  into  the  conjunctiva, 
near  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  by  which  he  will  eer 
tainly  divide  every  plexu3  of  varicose  vessels.    llutW 
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ft  bo  observed,  that  a  Ample  incision  through  the  vari- 
noi  iHTiiiiiiK-nci y  .  iiVii n.d  in  destroying 

n  between  the  trunks  and  rami- 

i  apon  the  cornea,  after  each 
.11  made,  for  instance,  with  a  lancet;  tnough 
ration  of  the  mouths  ol 
IbllOWl  in  opposite  directions.it  is  no 
thai  in  the  ooium  of  a  few  days  after  the  in- 
u    months  ol  the:   same  vessels  approximate 
MOD  Other,  and  inosculate,  so  .'us  to  resume  their  for- 
iii.t  i-diniiiuii  \ .     Hence,  to  derive  from  tins  operation 
m  is  eaaenrlal  to  extirpate  with 
the  kiui-   a  tmall  portion  of  the  varicose  plexus,  to- 
gether With  the  adherent  particle  of  the  tunica  con- 

ire  to  be  separated  from  the  affected  eye 
no  assistant,  who  is,  at  the  same  moment,  to 
the  patient'a  head  apon  ins  breast.    The  sur- 
geon la  the lake  hold  of  the  varicose  vessels  with 

a  |iair  of  small  forceps,  near  the  edge  of  the  cornea, 
and  to  bit  them  a  little  op,  which  the  lax  state  of  the 
conjunctiva  renders  easy  ;  then,  with  a  pair  of  small, 
slssora,  he  is  to  cut  away  the  plexus  of  vari- 
WitD  a  small  piece  of  the  con- 
junctiva, making  the  wound  of  a  semilunar  form,  and 
ta  possible  to  the  cornea.    If  it  should  be  ne- 
on more  than  one  plexus  of  vari- 
i'K  attnated  at  some  distance  apart,  the  sur- 
geon must  elevate  them  one  alter  the  other  with  the 
forceps,  and  remove  them,    Hut  when  they  are  very 
oloaa  together,  and  ocenpy  every  side  of  the  eye,  he 
iiiu-t  in  ike  an  nninterrupted  circular  incision  in  the 
conjunctiva,  raiding  it  closely  to  the  margin  of  the  cor- 
nea all  around,  so  as  to  divide  with  the  conjunctiva  all 
the  varn  one  vessels. 

Tins  being  done,  he  may  allow  the  cut  vessels  to 
bleed  freely,  even  promoting  the  hemorrhage  by  fo- 
the  eyelids  until  the  blood  discontinues  to 
flow.  Bcarpa  then  eovera  the  eye  with  an  oval  puce 
hi  the  cinplastruni  sapoms  and  a  retentive  bandage. 
The  esc  oilghl  not  lo  lie  opened  till  twenty-lour  hours 

aticr  tin'  operation,  when,  usually,  the  opacity  of  the 
•onus  will  be  (bund  completely  dispersed;  and,  dur- 
|ng  the  anauina  days,  the  patient  is  to  be  enjoined  to 
keep  tin-  aye  shut,  and  covered  wuh  a  bit  of  One  rag, 

A  coll\  nuiiiol  milk  anil  rose-water,  warm,  may  be  ap- 
plied two  or  three  times  a  day,  when  the  inflamma- 
tion ot  the  eoqjnnctlva  hap|>ens,  about  the  second  or 
third  day  alter  the  operation,  particularly  in  cases  in 

which  the  incision  is  made  all  round,  while  the  greater 

pan  oi  the  sphere  of  ihe  eye  reddens,  a  whitish  circle, 

in  the  pia.e  of  the  incision,  tonus  a  line  of  boundary 

to  the  redness  winch  docs  not  extend  farther  apon  the 

rins  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  with 

the  aid  of  Internal  anttphlogiatio  remedies  and  topical 
emollients,  abates  in  a  tew  days,  and  then  pus  is  se- 
creted along  the  track  of  the  incision  in  the  conpmc- 
i  he  wound  contracts,  and,  "rowing  smaller  and 
smaller,  aaon  cicatri/es.  Bathing  the  eye  with  warm 
milk  and  rose-waier  is  the  only  local  treatment  neccs- 

s.irv  ni  iins  atage  of  the  complaint. 

Tims,  not  nnl\  ihe  transparencv  id'  the  cornea  is  re- 
Vived,  but  also  ihe  preternatural  laxity  of  the  conjunc- 

e.. ■■lushed,  or  even  removed.  When  the  oon- 
pinctiv  a  aubsequently  appears  \  ellowish  and  wrinkled, 

Ol  topical  astringents  and  corroborants,  and  of 
.1  .nun's  ophthalmic  ointment,  may  be  highly  beneficial 
in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  thevarirose'stateof  the 
pa  SUlle  Malaltir  ,/,  rli  On  hi,  c.  8.) 

ag  to  the  experience  of  Dr.  Vetch,  Scarpa's 
p'an  ot  removing  the  plexus  of  varicose  vessels,  toge- 
ther  wuh  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  produces  "no 
good  effect,  "  except  in  cases  of  ureal  relaxation  of  the 
i  »•  covering  the  eye."    Me  asserts,  that  new 
mmediately  appear  In  the  loom  of  those  re- 
moved, and  the  MOd  derived  from  the  bleediii"  does 
not  compensate  lor  the  irritation  produced  by  the  ope- 
rVsafise  on  Ms  Diseases  of  the 
However,  when  itia  reflected,  that  Scarpa 

advises  this  practice  only  for  advanced  cases  and  par- 
ticularly recommends  topical  astringents  for  the  more 
reran)  stages  ol  the  disease,  he  nearly  agrees  with  Dr 
I  i  Ins  point  is  concerned.  But  Scarpa's 
account  ol  the  disease  and  its  treatment  is  lefl  mi 
perfect  bj  the  omission  of  anj  nonce  of  the  connexion 
rreqaeatl]  existing  between  opacity  of  the  cornea  and 
a  rough,  scabious,  granulated  state  01  the  hnmg  of  the 


eyelids.  Yet,  perhaps,  Scarpa  was  not  to  be  expected 
to  treat  of  this  combination  in  his  chapter  on  nebula, 
because  his  definition  of  this  superficial  opacity  will 
not  altogether  suit  the  affection  of  the  same  membrane 
referred  to  in  the  following  observations.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Vetch,  that  alter  the  complete  cessation 
of  conjunctival  ophthalmia,  as  far  as  regards  that  por 
tion  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  eye,  the  villous 
elongation  of  the  vessels  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
instead  of  recovering  their  natural  state,  acquire  it 
farther  increase  of  size,  so  as  to  produce  a  rough,  sca- 
brous, or  granulated  surface,  with  a  secretion  of  puri- 
form  matter.  The  irritation  of  this  unequal  surface 
gradually  induces  an  inflammatory'  state  of  the  sclerotic 
vessels,  and,  consequently,  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards the  cornea :  the  superficial  vessels  become  va- 
ricose ;  the  conjunctiva  assumes  a  dusky  and  loaded 
appearance;  and  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  not  pa r- 
titdly,  but  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  structure. 
This  affection,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  is  essentially  different 
from  those  nebulous  or  partial  opacities  which  take 
place  in  primary  sclerotic  inflammation,  and  which 
consist  in  slight  extravasations,  accompanied  by  in- 
tolerance of  light,  and  in  which  any  affection  of  the  pal- 
pebral linings  is  a  secondary  instead  of  a  primary  cir- 
cumstance. The  cornea  is  of  the  green  colour  pre- 
sented by  a  broken  gun-flint ;  and  while  it  is  sufficiently 
diaphanous  to  permit  the  perception  of  light,  it  is  yet 
too  opaque  to  allow  the  patient  to  discern  external  ob- 
jects, except  by  their  shades.  Nor  can  the  colour  of 
the  iris  and  limits  of  the  pupil  be  seen.  Dr.  Vetch  also 
describes  the  conjunctiva  as  being  sometimes  so  much 
relaxed,  and  its  vessels  so  generally  loaded,  as  to  give 
it  a  dusky  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  cornea; 
and,  in  other  instances,  without  much  alteration  of  its 
thickness  or  transparency,  it  is  said  to  lose  for  a  con- 
siderable extent  its  close  attachment  to  the  subjacent 
lamina  of  the  cornea.  Along  with  the  opaque  state  of 
the  cornea,  there  is  more  generally  an  enlargement  of 
individual  vessels,  which  penetrate  almost  to  its  cen- 
tre, increase  as  they  come  outwards,  and  terminate  in 
I  trunks,  which  run  to  the  duplicature  of  the  conjunc- 
I  tiva.  Dr.  Vetch  represents  this  disease  of  the  pal 
pebra)  as  consisting  at  lirst  in  a  highly  villous  state  of 
their  membranous  lining.  This  state,  if  not  rectified 
by  proper  treatment,  gives  birth  to  granulations,  which 
in  time  become  more  deeply  sulcated,  hard,  or  warty, 
accompanied  by  an  oozing  of  purulent  matter.  Dr. 
Vetch  has  explained,  that  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery, 
excision,  and  friction,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  eyelids,  may  be  traced  back  to  Hip- 
pocrates, who  prefers  escharotics.  Dr.  Vetch  ascribes 
their  first  employment  in  these  cases  to  St.  Ives.  Mr. 
Saunders,  he  observes,  took  an  early  and  a  just  view 
of  the  relations  existing  between  the  diseased  conditions 
of  the  palpebral  linings,  and  the  opaque  state  of  the 
cornea ;  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  the  cure  of 
the  latter  by  the  removal  of  the  former.  In  short,  Dr. 
Vetch  admits,  that  in  the  case  which  more  especially 
formed  the  claim  of  Mr.  Saunders  to  the  discovery  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  practice  of  excision  was 
attended  with  complete  success.  Dr.  Vetch  contends 
however,  that  this  method  is  for  the  most  part  inade- 
quate to  the  cure  of  the  disease ;  and  that  there  are 
very  few  cases,  in  which  the  more  certain  and  consis- 
tent process  of  gradually  repressing  the  diseased  sur- 
face by  escharotic  substances  will  not  produce  a  more 
complete  and  permanent  cure.  After  giving  a  fair 
trial  to  a  great  variety  of  escharotics  made  into  oint- 
ments, and  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  upper  eyelid 
Dr.  Vetch  found  the  direct  application  of  the  escha- 
rotic substances  themselves  was  preferable.  Winn 
there  is  too  much  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the 
sclerotic  coat,  Dr.  Vetch  recommends  the  use  of  escha- 
rotics to  be  preceded  by  cupping  the  temples;  or,  when 
there  is  any  risk  of  a  slough,  the  application  of  a  leech 
to  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid.  Whatever  will  bring 
on  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  a  low  regimen  observed. 

The  escharotics  preferred  by  Dr.  Vetch,  are  the  sul 
phate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver,  scraped  in  the  form  of 
a  pencil  and  fixed  in  a  portcrayon.  In  this  way.  Dr.  Vetch 
savs,  they  should  be  applied,  not,  as  some  have  con- 
ceived, with  the  view  of  producing  a  slough  over  the 
whole  surface,  but  with  great  delicacy,  and  in  so  many 
points  only  as  will  produce  a  gradual  change  in  ttu?  condi 
tion  and  disposition  ol  the  part.     As  lon^  as  there  is  anv 
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secretion  of  pus,  the  above  application  may  be  mate- 
rially assisted  by  the  daily  use  of  the  undiluted  liquor 
plumbi  acetatis.  When  the  disease  resists  these  reme- 
dies, and  its  surface  is  hard  and  warty,  Dr.  Vetch  ap- 
plies to  the  everted  surface  powder  of  verdigris  or  burnt 
alum, finely  levigated;  or  even  lightly  touches  the  dis- 
eased surlace  with  the  kali  purum.  In  employing 
these  remedies,  he  enjoins  confining  their  operation  to 
the  point  of  contact,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  hurting 
the  eye.  Hence,  they  are  to  be  applied  in  very  minute 
quantities  with  a  fine  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  to  be 
washed  off  with  an  elastic  gum  syringe,  before  the 
eyelid  is  returned.  Of  the  employment  of  astringent 
collyria  in  conjunction  with  escharotics.  Dr.  Vetch  dis- 
approves.— (See  A  Practical  Trtatisc  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  67,  $-c.)  With  respect  to  the  treatment  by 
excision,  as  first  practised  by  Mr.  Saunders  with  scis- 
sors, and  afterward  by  Sir  W.  Adams  with  a  knife, 
the  principle  of  cure  does  not  appear  to  me  different 
from  that  aimed  at  with  escharotics,  unless  these  latter 
be  supposed  not  always  to  destroy,  but  sometimes  to 
cause  an  absorption  of  the  fungous  granulations.  At 
present,  the  last  method  is  considered  most  effectual, 
and  during  the  operation  the  eyelids  should  be  everted 
over  a  probe. 

For  the  form  of  disease  termed  by  Mr.  Travers 
"  strumous  nebula,  with  vessels  overshooting  the  cor- 
nea," this  gentleman  recommends  ptyalism.  He  says, 
that  "  the  hydrargyrus  cum  creta  or  oxymumte,  in 
small  but  frequent  doses,  will  sometimes  succeed  bet- 
ter in  this  case,  than  the  other  forms  of  mercury,  and 
the  combination  of  calomel  with  antimony,  better  than 
that  with  opium."  When  the  internal  exhibition  of 
mercury  either  disorders  the  bowels  or  has  no  effect 
on  the  constitution,  frictions  are  to  be  preferred. — (Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  282.)  In  the  par- 
ticular form  of  opacity,  to  which  he  alludes,  he  disap- 
proves of  dividing  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  be- 
fore the  inflammation  has  declined. — (P.  285.) 

From  some  observations  published  by  Mr.  Wardrop, 
it  would  appear,  that  certain  opacities  of  the  cornea  are 
produced  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
of  the  eyeball,  and  not  by  the,  deposition  of  an  albu- 
minous fluid  in  the  texture  of  the  cornea,  as  takes 
place  in  the  common  speck.  He  considers  this  fact 
proved,  by  cases  in  which  the  cornea  regained  its 
transparency  the  instant  the  aqueous  humour  was 
evacuated.  Some  cases  are  detailed  by  this  gentleman, 
with  the  view  of  recommending  the  practice  of  punc- 
turing the  cornea,  and  discharging  the  aqueous  humour, 
for  the  relief  of  the  kind  of  opacity  to  which  we  have 
here  alluded.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  180, 4-c) 
'  For  other  opacities  of  the  cornea,  refer  to  Albugo, 
Leucoma,  and  Staphyloma. 

ULCERS   OF   THE    CORNEA. 

An  ulcer  is  a  common  consequence  of  the  bursting 
of  a  small  abscess,  which  not  unfrequently  forms  be- 
neath the  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  continued 
ever  the  cornea,  or  in  the  very  substance  of  the  cornea 
itself,  after  violent  ophthalmy.  At  other  times,  the 
ulcer  is  produced  by  the  contact  of  corroding  matter,  or 
sharp  pointed  bodies  insinuated  into  the  eyes,  such  as 
quicklime,  pieces  of  glass  or  iron,  thorns,  iscc.  As  Dr. 
Vetch  has  observed,  ulceration  of  the  cornea  is  a  very 
frequent  consequence  of  purulent  ophthalmy.  The 
little  abscess  of  the  cornea  is  attended  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  severe  acute  ophthalmy  ;  especially 
with  a  troublesome  sensation  of  tension  in  the  eye, 
eyebrow,  and  nape  of  the  neck ;  with  ardent  heat ;  co- 
pious secretion  of  tears;  aversion  to  light;  intense  red- 
ness of  the  conjunctiva,  particularly  near  the  point  of 
suppuration.  The  inflammatory  pustule,  compared 
with  similar  ones  in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  is 
slow  in  bursting  after  matter  is  formed.  Scarpa  deems 
it  improper,  however,  to  puncture  the  small  abscess ; 
for,  though,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  being  per- 
fectly maturated,  the  matter  contained  in  it  is  so  tena- 
cious and  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  that 
not  a  particle  issues  out  of  the  artificial  aperture,  and 
the  wound  exasperates  the  disease,  increases  the  opa- 
city of  the  cornea,  and  often  occasions  another  small 
abscess  to  form  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first.  Indeed,  if 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Travers  be  correct,  "  the  ulcer 
of  the  cornea  begins  not  in  abscess,  but  in  a  cir- 
cumscribed deposite  of  lymph,  or  in  pure  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption without  pus." — (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 


the  Eye,  p.  106.)  And  Dr.  Vetch  takes  notice,  that  the 
observation  with  respect  to  fluid  matter  never  funning 
in  the  cornea,  he  invariably  (bund  true  in  several 
cases,  where  the  whole  of  the  eyeball  bad 
stroyed  by  inflammation.— (Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  52.)  This  author  differs  from 
Scarpa,  however,  respecting  the  question  of  opening 
pustules  or  abscesses  of  the  cornea ;  for  he  remark* 
that  whenever  the  matter  or  slough  is  removed,  the 
ulcer,  however  deep  and  extensive,  will  fill  up  with- 
out  leucoma  being  the  consequence.  By  a  little  ad- 
dress, he  says,  it  may  in  most  instances  be  removed 
in  a  mass  upon  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  couching, 
needle.— (Op.  cit.  p.  50.)  This  remark  applies  both  to 
cases  where  lymph  or  tenacious  matter  more  or  lees 
protrudes,  and  to  instances  in  which  it  is  quite  con- 
fined between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea.  Scarpa 
thinks  that  the  safest  plan  is  to  temporize,  until  the 
pustule  spontaneously  bursts,  promoting  it  by  means 
of  frequent  fomentations,  battling  the  eye  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  and  applying  emollient  poultice's. 
The  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  little  al 
usually  denoted  by  a  sudden  increase  of  all  the  symp- 
toms of  ophthalmy;  particularly  by  an  intolerable 
burning  pain  at  the  point  of  the  cornea,  where  the  ab- 
scess first  began,  greatly  increased  by  motion  of  the 
eye  or  eyelid.  The  event  is  confirmed  by  ocular  in- 
spection, and  at  the  spot  where  the  white  pustule  ex- 
isted a  cavity  appears,  as  may  best  be  seen  when  the 
eye  is  viewed  in  the  profile.  Extraneous  bodies  in  the 
eye,  which  have  simply  divided  a  part  of  the  cornea, 
or  lodged  in  it,  when  soon  extracted  do  not  in  general 
cause  ulceration,  as  the  injured  part  heals  by  the  first 
intention.  Those  which  destroy  or  burn  the  surface 
of  this  membrane,  or  which,  when  lodged,  are  not  soon 
extracted,  excite  acute  ophthalmy,  suppuration  at  the 
injured  part,  and  at  length  ulceration. 

As  Dr.  Vetch  has  observed,  the  appearance  of  ulcer- 
ation varies  according  to  the  degree  of  apostemation, 
or  tendency  towards  it  in  the  surrounding  cornea: 
when  this  part  is  clear,  the  case  is  doing  well,  but 
when  opacity  comes  on,  the  ulcer  is  increasing.  The 
soft  middle  lamina,  he  says,  is  destroyed  with  great 
rapidity  when  the  inflammation  is  violent,  but  as  soon 
as  the  ulcer  reaches  the  internal  coat,  it  often  proceeds 
no  farther. — (Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
p.  52.) 

The  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  as  Scarpa  remarks,  has  this 
in  common  with  all  solutions  of  continuity  in  the  skin, 
where  this  is  delicate,  tense,  and  endowed  with  exqui- 
site sensibility,  that  at  its  first  appearance,  it  is  of  a 
pale  ash  colour;  has  its  edges  high  and  irregular; 
creates  sharp  pain  ;  discharges,  instead  of  pus,  an  acrid 
serum,  and  tends  to  spread  widely  and  deeply.  Such 
is  the  precise  character  of  ulcers  upon  the  cornea,  and 
such  is  the  nature  of  those  upon  the  nipples  of  the 
mamma?,  the  glans  penis,  lips,  apex  of  the  tongue,  tho 
tarsi,  the  entrance  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus ; 
nostrils,  <fec.  Ulcers  of  this  description,  neglected  or 
ill-treated,  speedily  enlarge,  make  their  way  deeply,  and 
destroy  the  parts  in  which  they  are  situated.  If  they 
spread  superficially  upon  the  cornea,  the  transparency 
of  this  membrane  is  destroyed ;  if  they  proceed  deeply 
and  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  this  fluid  escapes,  and  a  fistula  of  the  cornea 
may  ensue ;  and  if  it  should  form  a  larger  opening  in 
it,  besides  the  exit  of  the  aqueous  humour  it  occasions 
another  more  grievous  malady  than  the  ulcer  itself, 
namely,  a  prolapsus  of  a  portion  of  the  iris ;  an  escape 
of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous  humour;  in  short, 
a  total  destruction  of  the  whole  organ  of  sight.  It  i» 
therefore  of  the  highest  importance,  as  soon  as  an  ulcer 
appears  upon  the  cornea,  to  impede  its  growing  larger 
as  much  as  the  nature  of  it  will  permit ;  the  morbid 
process  should  be  converted  into  a  healing  one,  and 
the  surgeon  must  exert  his  skill  with  more  attention, 
the  more  extensively  and  deeply  the  ulceration  has 
proceeded.  According  to  Scarpa,  the  cicatrix  of  a 
larger  ulcer  impairs  the  texture  of  the  cornea  so  much, 
that  the  injury  is  irreparable.  Yet  Dr.  Vetch  assurei 
us,  that  when  a  slough  covers  an  ulcer  of  considerable 
extent,  and  is  taken  off  with  great  caution,  so  as  not  to 
wound  the  inner  tunic  of  the  cornea ;  or  when  it  can- 
not be  removed,  if  it  be  slightly  scarified  and  divided, 
the  cornea  may  recover  its  transparency  after  two- 
thirds  of  it  have  been  in  this  state.— (Practical  Treatise 
on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  51.) 
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They  who  inculcate  that  no  external  application  can 
be  adapted1  with  benefit  lor  the  run:  of  this  disM 

fi.ri-  the  acute  ophthalmj  bai  been  subdued,  or  ai  leas) 
diminished,  arc,  in  Scarpa's  opioioD,  deceived.  Expe- 
rlfoee  iMctioe  that  local  remedlM  ought,  m  the  very 
first  iii-i.iiic  ,  to  be  applied  to  the  ulcer;  such  us  are  ap- 
propriate to  lessen  the  Increased  morbid  irritability  and 
■top  the  destructive  |irni  ess  going  en:  afterward  such 
means  should  lie  taken  as  will  cure  the  ophthalmy  if  it 
tea  not  SUb  .  as  the  ulcer  heals.     It  is  a 

i'  i ■«  in.  il  nhservatioii,  that  it  i.s  the 
ulcer  which  keeps  up  the  iiphthhalmy,  not  iheophthalmy 
the  ulcer.  The  ease,  however,  is  to  be  excepted  in 
which  the  nicer  makes  Its  appearance  in  the  height  of 
n  seven-  ophthalmy.  Here  the  first  indication  is  to 
abate  Inflammation  i"  ion  attempting  to  heal  the  sore. 

It  is  true,  that  when  the  little  abscess  of  tin   i  omea 

breaks,  the  symptoms  of  acute  ophthalmy  are  aggra- 
vated; the  redness ol  the  conjunctiva  la  increased,  as 
well  as  the  turgid  slate  of  its  vessels;  but  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  n   happens  Iroui  no  other  cause  than  an 

Increased  Inflammation  In  the  part.  In  consequence  of 
the  augmented  eensibillty  in  the  ulcerated  spot  of  the 
cornea,  kssoon  as  this  Increase  of  sensibility  in  the 
ulcer  ol  the  cornea  ceases  or  abates  In  violence,  the 
ophthalmy  retreats  with  equal  speed ;  and  finally,  when 
the  ulcer  heals,  the  iiiilamuiation  disappears  gradually, 
or,  at  moat,  requires  onlj  the  use  of  an  astringent  and 
corroborant  colfyrium  Ibra  few  days.  Analogous  exam- 
plea  even  daj  occur  in  practice,  in  ulcers  of  other  parts 
bealdes  the  cornea;  particularly  In  little  foul  ulcers 
on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  on  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  on 
tin  nipples,  on  the  glass  penis,  w  inch,  as  was  de 

above,  il  Heir  lirsi  appearance  assume  an  ash-coloured 

surface,  excite  Inflammation  of  the  pan  in  which  they 

are  scaled,  anil    cau.se  a   very  Iron  ing    and 

ardent  heat  in  the  pari  affected.  To  suliilue  Ibis  in- 
tlamniation  we  do  nothing  more,  and  the  vulgar  do  the 
same,   than    repel    the   excessive   irritability   in   these 

,  ami  convert  the  ulcerative  process  Into  i 

•/ation  :  this  done,  the  surrounding  mllamiuution  iiiime- 

diaappean  of  Itself. 
Such  speed]  and  good  effects  may  be  obtained  by 
Ilatelj  destroys  the  naked  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves  In  the  ulcerated  pan,  ami  soon  re- 
moves the   diseased    irritahilit I  inilie  pari  allccted  ;  it 

eoiiveris  the  aah-ooloured  surrace  of  the  ulcer,  and  the 
aerous  discharge  upon  it,  Into  an  eschar  and  scab, 
winch,  as  a  kind  of  epidermis,  moderate  the  contact  of 
the  neighbouring  pans  upon  the  ulcer,  and  at  length 

convert  the  process  of  ulceration  into  that  of  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization. 

For  i  auterixing  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  the  caustic 
to  winch  Scarpa  gives  the  preference  is  the  argentum 

nitratum.  It  must  be  scraped  ii)  a  point,  like  a  crayon 
pencil,  and  the  eyelids  being  Opened  perfectly,  and  the 
upper  eyelid  suspended,  by  means  of  Pellier's  elevator, 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  to  lie  touched  Willi  the  ape\ 
sufficiently  to  form  an  eschar.  Should  any  of  the  caus- 
tic dissolve  In  the  tears,  the  eye  must  be  copiously 
bathed  With  warm  milk.  At  the  instant  the  caustic  is 
applied,  the  patient  complains  of  a  most  acute  pain; 
inn  tins  aggravation  Is  amply  compensated  by  the  ease 
experienced  a  few  minutes  after  the  operation  :  the 
burning  heal  m  the  eye  ceases,  as  it  were  by  a  charm; 
tnd eyelids  become  capable  of  motion  without 
pain  ;  the  flux  of  tears  and  the  turgidity  of  the  vessels 
ol  the   conjunctiva   decrease;    the  patient  can    bear  a 

moderate  light,  and  enjoys  repose.  These  advantages 
last  n  bile  the  eschar  adheres  to  the  cornea 

On  the  separation   of  the  eschar,  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  two,  three,  or  four  days  after  the  application  of 

the  caustic,  the  primary  s\  mptoms  of  the  diseas-  recur, 
especially  the  ■marring  and  burning  pain  at  the  ulcer- 
ated part  ot   the  cornea,  the  illusion  of  tears;  the  re- 

Hiraini  in  moving  the  eye  and  eyelids ;  and  the  aversion 
to  light  ;  hut  all  these  inconveniences  are  less  in  degree 
than  before.  At  their  recurrence  the  surgeon,  without 
delay,  must  renew  the  application  of  the  argentum  ni- 
♦•yituin.  making  a  good  eschar,  as  at  lirst,  upon  the  whole 

surface  of  the  nicer, which  will,  as  before,  he  followed 

by  perfect   case   in   the  e\e.     The   application   of  the 

caustu-  is.  If  required,  to  be  repeated  a  third  time;  that 

is,  if,  upon  the  separation  of  tiie  eschar,  the  extreme 
irritability  in  ihc  ulcer  is  not  exhausted,  and  its  pro- 
gressive mischief  checked  When  the  case  goes  on 
ftvourablv,  it  is  a  constant  phenomenon  in  the  cure    a  loss  of  the  whole  eve 
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of  this  disease,  that  at  every  separation  of  On 
the  diseased  sensibility  of  the  eye  is 
Ulcer  also,  abandoning  its  pale  ash-colour,  a 
delicate,  fleshy  tint,  a  certain  sign  that  the  destructive 
process  which  prevailed  is  turned  into  a  healing  one 
The  turgid  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  ami 
the  degree  of  ophthalmy,  disappear  in  projiortion  as  the 
ulcer  draws  near  to  a  cure.  At  this  epoch,  when  the 
formation  of  granulations  has  begun,  the  surgeon 
would  act  very  wrongly  were  he  to  continue  the  use 
of  the  argentum  nitratum ;  it  would  now  reproduce 
pain,  effusion  of  tears,  and  inflammation  of  the  eye; 
and  the  ulcer  would  take  on  that  foul,  ash-coloured 
aspect,  with  swelled  and  irregular  edges,  which  it  had 
in  the  beginning,  l'latner  has  noticed  this  fact.  Xi- 
cesse  est,  ut  hoe  temperatd  maim,  nee  crebrius  fiat,  ne 
rwva  infiemmatio,  novaque  lachr ymatio  hie  acrioribiis 
amcitehcr.--(Inst.  Chirurg.^ili.)  As  soon  as  ease  is 
felt  in  the  eye,  and  granulations  begin  to  rise,  whether 
after  the  first,  second,  or  third  application  of  the  caus- 
tic, the  surgeon  must  refrain  from  the  use  of  every 
strong  caustic,  and  use  only  the  following  collyrium  : 
Ii.  Zinei  sulphatis  gr.  iv.  Aq.  tos<e,  r  iv.  Alucil.  sem. 
cydtm  mail  j  ss.  M.  This  is  to  be  used  every  two 
hours,  the  eye  in  the  intervals  being  defended  from  the 
air  and  light  by  means  of  a  gentle  compress  and  retentive 
bandage.  When,  besides  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  a 
slight  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  remains,  Janin's 
ointment,  towards  the  end  of  the  treatment,  introduced 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  morning  and  evening) 
proved  serviceable.  It  must  be  adapted  in  strength 
and  quantity  to  the  particular  sensibility  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

To  cure  those  superficial  excoriations  of  the  cornea 
which  make  no  excavation  in  the  substance  of  this 
membrane,  and  which,  in  reality,  are  only  a  detach- 
inent  of  the  cuticle,  covering  the  layer  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva continued  over  the  cornea,  the  use-  e>f  caustic  is 
not  requisite  Tin  some  collyrium,  combined  with  mu- 
cilage, is  sufficient.  The  sj mptoms  winch  accompany 
a  excoriations  or  detachments  of  the  cuticle 
are  unimportant,  and  when  the  patient  tak.  ■ 
bathe  his  eye  ever]  two  or  three  hours  with  theeolu' 
Don  of  sulphate  ol  sine,  and  to  avoid  too  mu 

and  exposure'  to  the  a:r,  they  soon  get  well. 

According  te>  Dr.  \  ■  tch,  whan  tin-  ulcerative  process 
Islikel]  to  destroy  the  membrane  which  lines 

nea,  it  can  onh  be:  checked  by  measures  calculated  to 
subdue  the  Inflammation  upon  which  it  depend 
long,  therefore,  as  there  is  an  appearance  of  activity  m 
the  disease,  ot  recurrence  of  pain,  local  blood-letting 

by  cupping  or  leeches  must  be  steadily  adb 
The  indication  of  the  ulcer  he 

the  diminished  activity  of  the  Inflammation,  relief  from 
pain,  and  the  clean  aspect  of  the  ulcerated  part.  The 
injection  of  vegetable,  tepid,  astringent  infusi 
be  used,  or  milk  and  water  only.  When  called  uptifi 
in  extreme  cases,  where  the  immediate  perforation  of 
the  inner  membrane  is  threatened,  we  may,  with  great 
propriety,  resort  to  the  operation  of  puncturing  the  cor- 
nea at  a  place  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  ulcer. 
Next  in  importance  to  a  diminution  of  the  action  on 
wliich  the  ulcer  depends,  is  the  removal  by  scarification 
of  any  slough  thrown  out  from  its  surface,  or  imbed- 
ded in  the  adjoining  part  of  the  cornea.  Sometimes, 
but  always  subordinate  to  these  indications,  we  may 
add  some  topical  applications  to  the  ulcer ;  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  infusion  of  tobacco  or  calomel 
in  powder,  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil." — (Prac- 
ticed Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  57.)  In  inci- 
pient protrusions  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  cornea, 
this  author  decidedly  condemns  the  use  of  the  argen- 
tum nitratum  in  the  free  manner  proposed  by  Scarpa; 
observing  that,  "  if  the  caustic  touches  by  accident  the 
edge  of  the  ulcer,  or  any  part  but  the  apex  of  the  pro- 
jecting  vesicle,  it  will  often  produce  much  mischief." 

Thus  far  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  and  the  best  me- 
thod of  curing  them  in  ordinary  cases.  However, 
sometimes,  says  Scarpa,  In  consequence  of  ill-treat- 
ment, the  ulcer,  already  very  extensive,  assumes  the 
form  of  a  fungous  excrescence  upon  the  cornea,  ap- 
pearing to  derive  its  nourishment  from  a  band  of 
blood-vessels  of  the  conjunctiva ;  and  on  this  account 
it  occasions,  not  unfrequently,  a  serious  mistake  in 
being  taken  for  a  real  pterygium.  Left  to  itself,  or 
treated  with  slight  astringents,  it  produces,  in  general, 
It  re  quiree  the  spei  dy  adop- 
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tion  of  some  active  and  efficacious  plan  to  destroy  all 
the  fungus  upon  the  cornea,  to  annihilate  the  vessels 
of  the  conjunctiva  tending  to  it,  and  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  ulceration.  This  consists  first  in  cutting  away 
the  fungus  with  a  pair  of  small  scissors  to  a  level  with 
the  cornea,  continuing  the  incision  far  enough  upon  the 
conjunctiva  to  remove  with  the  excrescence  that  string 
of  blood-vessels  from  which  it  seems  to  derive  its  sup- 
ply. Having  effected  this,  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow 
freely,  Scarpa  applies  the  argentum  nitratum  to  all  the 
space  of  the  cornea  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  fungus,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  eschar ; 
and  if,  upon  its  separation,  the  whole  morbid  surface 
should  not  be  destroyed,  he  repeats  the  caustic  until 
the  ulcerative  process  changes  into  a  healing  one.  To 
execute  commodiously  such  a  full  application  of  the 
caustic,  it  is  not  in  general  enough  to  have  the  upper 
eyelid  raised  by  an  assistant,  and  the  lower  one  de- 
pressed ;  it  is  also  farther  requisite,  that  the  operator 
should  evert  the  upper  eyelid  completely,  and  keep  it 
so,  while  a  deep  eschar  is  made  with  the  caustic. 

The  action  of  the  caustic  cannot  always  be  calculated 
with  precision,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  cornea  may  be  destroyed  with  the 
fungus,  which  never  fails  to  be  followed  by  a  prolapsus 
of  the  part  of  the  iris  through  the  aperture  made  in  the 
cornea.  This  accident  may  seem  grievous,  yet  it  is  not 
irreparable,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  article  /rig,  Pro- 
lapsus of;  and  when  the  surgeon  can  produce  a  firm 
cicatrix  at  the  point  where  the  excrescence  was  situ- 
ated, which  prevents  a  reproduction  of  the  fungus  and 
a  total  destruction  of  the  eye,  he  has  fulfilled  the  indi- 
cations required. — (Scarpa,  suite  Ma'.attie  degli  Occhi.) 

In  a  late  publication,  two  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea 
are  recorded,  which  were  benefited  by  Mr.  Wardrop's 
operation  of  puncturing  the  cornea  and  discharging  ihe 
aqueous  humour.  In  the  first  example,  there  was  an 
ulcer  on  the  central  part  of  the  cornea,  and  a  cluster 
if  blood-vessels  passing  towards  it.  The  whole  eye- 
oall  was  also  much  inflamed.  The  puncture  was  made 
at  the  place  where  the  vessels  passed.  The  patient's 
severe  headache  was  relieved,  and  under  the  use  of  fo- 
mentations and  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  all  the 
other  symptoms  rapidly  subsided.  In  the  second  case, 
there  were  two  or  three  erosions,  with  a  good  deal  of 
muddiness  of  the  cornea,  headache,  &c.  The  obscu- 
rity of  this  membrane  instantly  disappeared,  and  the 
headache  subsided,  upon  the  aqueous  humour  being  dis- 
charged. With  the  help  of  bleeding  and  fomentations, 
the  symptoms  abated,  the  ulcer  healed  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  eye  recovered.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  186,  187.) 

In  superficial  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  attended  with 
much  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  Mr.  Travers 
recommends  opium,  combined  so  as  to  operate  upon 
the  skin,  and  keeping  the  bowels  well  open.  Here  he 
differs  from  Scarpa,  in  specifying  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  as  the  best  local  treatment.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions, he  says,  afford  temporary  relief;  and  when  the 
inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  is  intense,  he  advises  the 
exhibition  of  mercury. — (Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  278.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  indolent  and  deep 
sloughing  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  Mr.  Travers  praises,  in 
addition  to  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
occasional  use  of  leeches,  and  the  administration  of 
tonics  and  sedatives. 

The  same  author  has  also  noticed  chronic  interstitial 
ulcers,  where  the  cornea  is  transparent,  "  but  indented 
like  a  bonce  when  stuck  upon  a  marble  hearth,  or  pit- 
ted, according  as  the  ulcers  are  diffused  or  circum-  ' 
scribed."  These  are  said  to  succeed  acute  inflamma- 
tion, when  large  quantities  of  blood  have  been  lost, 
and  to  occur  frequently  in  children  imperfectly  nou- 
rished, or  in  adults  who  are  very  debilitated.  With  the 
aid  of  good  diet,  tonics,  and  moderate  topical  stimulants, 
like  vinum  opii,  or  the  zinc  collyrium,  they  become 
hazy,  which  denotes  the  commencement  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation.— (Op.  cit.  p.  117.) 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THK    CORNEA. 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  only  one  instance  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  cornea ;  and  in  that  case  the  whole  eye  was 
changed  in  its  form,  and  the  cornea  had  become  opaque. 
On  macerating  the  latter  part,  a  piece  of  bone,  weighing 
two  grains,  oval-shaped,  hard,  and  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face, was  found  between  its  lamella?.     A  piece  of 


bone  was  also  found  between  the  choroid  coat  and 
retina. 

The  same  gentleman  informs  us,  that  Walter  had 
in  his  museum,  a  piece  of  cornea,  taken  from  a  maa 
sixty  years  of  age,  containing  a  bony  m;iss,  widen  wu 
three  lines  long,  two  broad,  and  weighed  two  grauia, 

In  Mr.  Wardrop's  publication  there  is  also  recorded 
a  curious  case,  in  which  a  portion  of  bone  was  formed, 
either  m  the  substance  of  the  cornea,  or  immediately  be. 
hind  it,  and  which  was  extracted  from  the  eye  bv  Mr!  An- 
derson, surgeon  at  Inverary.  The  patient  was  a  u ,  mi,,, 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  formation  of 
substance,  which  was  about  half  as  large  as  a  six- 
pence,  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  fall  agalni! 
the  root  of  a  tree,  fifteen  years  before  the  operation,  by 
which  accident  the  eye  was  struck,  though  not  cut, 
(See  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Eye,  vol.  1,  chap.  10.) 

ALTERATION   IN   THE    FORM    OF   THK   CORNEA. 

This  is  the  last  subject  which  I  shall  take  notice  of 
in  the  present  article.  It  is  well  known  that  the  con- 
vexity of  the  cornea  varies  in  different  persons,  and  in 
the  same  individual  at  different  periods  of  life,  this  part 
of  the  eye  being  naturally  most  convex  in  young  sub- 
jects. It  appears  also  from  the  experiments  of  l  lie 
late  Mr.  Ramsden,  and  those  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  the 
sphericity  of  the  cornea  is  altered  according  to  the  dis- 
tance at  which  objects  are  viewed. 

Sometimes  the  cornea  projects  or  collapses  so  consi- 
derably, without  its  transparency  being  affected,  that 
sight  is  much  impaired  or  quite  destroyed.  The  first 
case  has  been  called  by  some  authors  the  Staphyloma 
pellv.cidum  ;  the  second,  Rhytidosis. 

Leveille,  the  French  translator  of  Scarpa's  book  on 
the  diseases  of  the  eye,  has  described  a  case  in  which 
the  cornea  of  both  eyes  became  of  a  conical  form.  Mr. 
Wardrop  met  with  two  examples  of  a  similar  disease; 
but  only  one  eye  was  affected  in  each  of  them.  In  both 
cases,  the  conical  figure  of  the  cornea  was  very  remark- 
able, and  the  apex  in  the  cone  was  in  the  centre  nf  the 
cornea.  When  the  eye  was  viewed  laterally,  the  apex 
resembled  a  piece  of  solid  crystal ;  and  when  looked  at 
directly  opposite,  it  had  a  transparent  sparkling  appear- 
ance, which  prevented  the  pupil  and  iris  from  being 
distinctly  seen. 

One  of  these  cases  occurred  in  a  lady  upwards  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  changes  produced  in  her 
vision  were  very  remarkable.  At  the  distance  of  an 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  she  could  plainly  distin- 
guish small  objects  when  held  towards  the  temporal 
angle  of  the  eye,  although  it  required  considerable  ex- 
ertion ;  but  the  sphere  of  vision  was  very  limited. 

On  looking  through  a  small  hole  in  a  card,  she  could 
distinguish  objects  held  very  close  to  the  eye,  and  could 
even  read  a  book. 

At  any  distance  greater  than  two  inches,  vision  was 
very  indistinct ;  and  at  a  few  feet  she  could  neither 
judge  of  the  distance  nor  the  form  of  the  object. 

When  she  looked  at  a  distant  luminous  body,  such 
as  a  candle,  it  was  multiplied  five  or  six  times,  and  all 
the  images  were  more  or  less  indistinct.  She  could 
never  find  any  glass  sufficiently  concave  to  assist  her 
vision.  She  did  not  remark  this  complaint  in  her  eye 
until  she  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  she  does 
not  think  it  has  undergone  any  change  since  that  lime. 
In  Mr.  Wardrop's  publication  may  be  read  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Brewster,  giving  an  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  foregoing  case. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Phipps  had  opportunities  of 
watching  the  progress  of  several  cases  in  which  the 
cornea  had  become  conical,  and  that  he  never  saw  the 
disease  in  persons  under  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen. 
The  same  gentleman  also  observed,  that  when  the  cone 
is  once  complete,  the  disease  seldom  makes  any  farther 
progress,  except  that  the  apex  sometimes  becomes 
opaque. 

Burgman  saw  a  remarkable  case  where  the  cornea 
of  both  the  eyes  of  a  person,  who  had  been  hanged, 
were  so  prodigiously  extended,  that  they  reached  down 
to  the  mouth  like  two  horns.— (Holler,  Dixputatimut 
Chirurg.  torn.  2.)  The  chapter  of  Mr.  Wardrop  on  the 
preceding  subject  will  be  found  highly  interesting  t» 
such  as  are  desirous  of  farther  information  concerning 
this  curious  disease  of  the  eye.— (See  Wardrop's  Es- 
says on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  1,  chap. 
13.)    For  information  relative  to  diseases  of  the  cornea, 
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hi  \/  Mger,  De  fistula  Cornea.,  Tub.  1742.    C.F. 
Cornea,     Tub.  1744.      /.  W. 
Tub.Vm.    G.H.Vol- 
\i„.  G<ttt,  1778.   A.G.Richter, 
:r.  der  Wu.ndarzn.  b.  3,  *np.  4.  8w 
Int.    Scarpa,  Trattato  ielk   MalattU  degli 
10,  cAap.  8.  10.    X  Beer, 
,.    Beooa  W.  Oft»  den  grown  Staar,  und  die 
tit  n  ,1,  r  Homkaut,  Wien,  1799.  urid  Lekre  run 
2.  Wien,  1817.    M.  J.  Chelius,  Ueber 
imJMglt,  tire  Function, 
en   Veranderungen,  8vo.   Karls- 
ruhe, ISIS.    A.  Clement  Tunicce  Cornea 
,t  Hum;, i    lauei  Monographiam Phyriologico-patho- 
I     /  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the 
tj  ,,t  a,,  Human  Eye,  vol.  1,  8«o.  edit. 
]-,,.,      /,                                ■.,  ih,  Dixi  uses  of  the  Eye, 
,i   1820.    J.Vetch,Al'ri„li'iilTii(itiseonthe 
Bw.  Z,ond.  1820.    The  sections 
of  Huh  wort  ""  opaque  cornea  and  ulceration  of  the 
cornea  are  bigbl)  interesting. 
(oli\                                 Pedum,  CaMz,  Condylo- 
\  .urn.  ti-iliuiciiliy  called  clavus,  from  its 
woe  id  the  bead  of  a  nail,  is  a  brawn- 
Uke  hardness  of  the  skin,  with  a  kind  of  root  sometimes 
extending  deeply  Into  the  subjacent  cellular  substance. 
the  indurated  part  is  fixed;  but 
While   the   hlirlnw   is  more  superficial,  it  is   quits 
moveable.     BOOM  corns  rise  up  above  the  level  of  the 
nk mi  in  the  manner  of  a  Bat  wart.    They  are  hard, 
iii,  just  like  the  thickened  cuticle  which 
ii  the  soles  of  the  feet,  or  on  the  hands  of  la- 
people. 

are  entirely  owing  to  repeated  and  long-con- 
tinued  pressure.  Hence  they  are  most  frequent  in  such 
■■are  most  exposed  to  pressure,  and  where 
the  skin  is  near  bones,  as  on  the  toes,  soles  of  the 
feet,  <\.< .  However,  corns  have  occasionally  been  seen 
over  the  crieta  of  the  ileum  (torn  the:  preesure  of  stays, 
ami  even  on  the  ears  from  1 1 1<-  pressure  ofheavy  earrings. 
Coma  of  the  be)  an  usually  owing  to  tight  shoes, 
and  consequently  the]  are  more  common  in  the  higher 

and  hi  women,  than  other  subjects  I 
Indeed,  the  rldlculoui  fashion  of  wearing  high-heeled 
boom  was  varj  conducive  to  this  affliction;  for  cer- 
talnl)  ii  merits  the  appellation.  In  shoes  thus  made 
the  whole  weigh)  of  the  body  falls  principally  on  the 
toes,  which  becoi mite  wedged,  and  dreadfully  com- 
passed In  the  end  or  the  ihoe> 

i  some  persons  who  havo  corns  suffer  very 
little,  others  oooasionall)  endure  such  torture  from 
them,  thai  t h<\  arc  quite  incapable  of  standing  or 
walking,  Doubtless  the  great  pain  proceeds  from  the 
Irritation  of  the  bard  corn  on  the  tender  cutis  beneath, 
i  frequently  very  much  Inflamed  in  consequence 
of  the  pressure,    ii  Is  observed  that  every  thing  winch 

accelerates  Hie  motion  of  the  blood,  which  heats  the 
feat,  which  increases  the  pressure  of  the  corn  on  the 
subjacent  parts,  or  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
feel,  or  which  promotes  its  accumulation  in  them,  ex- 
asperates the  pain.  Hence,  the  bad  effects  of  warm 
Stockings,  ticlit  shoes,  exercise,  longstanding,  drinking, 
a  I  im  pain  in  warm  weather  is  always  much  more 
annoying  than  in  winter. 

rson  merely  seeks  temporary  relief,  it  may  be 
obtained  by  palling  off  bis  tight  shoes,  sitting  down,  plac- 
ing Ins  let  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  becoming  a  little 
i  prominent  portion  of  the  corn  should  be  cut 
oil',  as  tar  U  it  can  be  done  without  exciting  pain  or 
bleeding,  and  the  feet  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water. 
The  radical  cure  essentially  requires  the  avoidance  of 
all  the  I  id  particularly  of  much  walking 

or  standing  Wide,  soil  shoes  should  be  worn.  Such 
ire  not  only  requisite  for  a  radical  cure,  but 
IDS)  alone  very  ollen  effect  it.  How  many  women  be- 
come spontaneously  tree  from  corns  In  childbed  and 
other  confinements!  Though  the  radical  cure  is  so 
easy,  few  obtain  it,  because  their  perseverance  ceases 

■a  aoon  as  the]  experience  the  wished-SM  relief. 

\\  hen  business  or  other  oirconnstancee  prevent  the 
patient  from  adopting  this  plan,  and  oblige  him  to  walk 
or  stand  a  i-Mod  deal,  still  it  is  possible  to  remove  all 
pressure  from  the  corn.  For  this  purpose,  from  eight 
to  twelve  pieces  of  linen,  smeared  with  an  emollient 
ointment,  and  having  an  aperture  cut  in  the  middle, 
dajxed  to  the  sixe  of  the  corn,  are  to  be  laid 
.  other,  and  so  applied  to  the  fool  'hat  the  corn 


is  to  lie  in  the  opening  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  touched  by  the  shoe  or  stocking.  When  the  plaster 
has  been  applied  some  weeks,  the  corn  commonly  disap- 
pears  without  any  other  means.  Should  the  corn  be  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  the  shoe 
a  felt-sole,  wherein  a  hole  "has  been  cut,  corresponding 
to  the  situation,  size,  and  figure  of  the  induration. 

A  corn  may  also  be  certainly,  permanently,  and 
speedily  eradicated  by  the  following  method,  especially 
when  the  plaster  and  felt-sole  with  a  hole  in  it  are  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time.  The  corn  is  to  be  rubbed  twice 
a  day  with  an  emollient  ointment,  such  as  that  of 
marshmallows,  or  with  the  volatile  liniment,  which  is 
still  better ;  and  in  the  interim  is  to  be  covered  with  a 
softening  plaster.  Every  morning  and  evening  the 
foot  is  to  be  put  for  half  an  hour  in  warm  water,  and 
while  there  the  corn  is  to  be  well  rubbed  will)  soap. 
Afterward  all  the  soft,  white,  pulpy  outside  of  the  corn 
is  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  knife ;  but  the  scraping 
is  to  be  left  off  the  moment  the  patient  begins  to  com- 
plain of  pain  from  it.  The  same  treatment  is  be  per- 
sisted in  without  interruption  until  the  corn  is  totally 
extirpated,  which  is  generally  effected  in  eight  or  twelve 
days.    If  leff  off' sooner,  the  corn  grows  again. 

A  multitude  of  other  remedies  for  curing  corns  are 
recommended.  They  all  possess,  more  or  less,  an  emol- 
lient and  discutient  property.  The  principal  arc  green 
wax,  soap,  mercurial  and  hemlock  plasters,  a  piece  of 
green  oil-skin,  &c.  They  are  to  be  applied  to  the  corn, 
and  renewed  as  often  as  necessary.  A  very  successful 
composition  consists  of  two  ounces  of  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  the  same  quantity  of  yellow  wax,  and  six  drachms 
of  verdigris.  In  a  fortnight,  if  the  corn  yet  remain,  a 
fresh  plaster  is  to  he  applied. 

It  is  frequently  difficult  and  hazardous  to  cut  out  a 
corn.  The  whole  must  be  completely  taken  away,  or 
else  it  grows  again  ;  and  the  more  frequently  it  is  par- 
tially cut  away,  the  quicker  is  its  growth  rendered. 
When  tne  skin  is  moveable,  and  consequently  the  corn 
not  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts,  its  excision  may 
be  performed  with  facility  and  safety,  but  not  without 
pam.  But,  in  the  opposite  case,  either  leaving  a  piece 
of  the  corn  behind,  or  wounding  the  parts  beneath,  can 
seldom  be  avoided.  The  latter  circumstance  may  ex- 
cite serious  mischief. 

A  person  entirely  cured  of  corns  is  sure  to  be  affected 
with  them  again,  unless  the  above-mentioned  causes  bo 
carefully  avoided.  Some  subjects  are  indeed  particu- 
larly disposed  to  have  the  complaint.  There  are  per- 
sons who  (or  life  wear  tight  shoes,  and  take  no  care  of 
their  feet,  and  yet  are  never  incommoded  with  corns. 
On  the  contrary,  others  are  constantly  troubled  with 
them,  though  they  pay  attention  to  themselves.  Many 
are  for  a  time  vexed  with  corns,  and  then  become  quite 
free  from  them,  though  they  continue  to  wear  the  same 
kind  of  shoes  and  stockings. 

Mr.  Wardrop  recommends  cutting  or  tearing  away 
as  much  of  the  corn  as  can  be  done  with  safety ;  then 
keeping  the  toe  for  some  time  in  warm  water ;  and  af- 
ter the  adjacent  skin  has  been  well  dried,  rubjing  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  corn  with  the  argentum  nitratum, 
or  wetting  it,  by  the  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  with 
a  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  spirit  of 
wine.  Either  of  these  applications,  two  or  three  times 
repeated,  he  says,  will  mostly  effect  a  cure.— (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  140.)  However,  the  use  of  caus- 
tic for  the  cure  of  corns  is  not  a  new  proposal. — (See 
Callisen's  Syst.  Chir.  Hodiernce,  part  2,  p.  200.) 

The  above  account  is  partly  taken  from  Richters 
Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  1. 

COUCHING.  The  depression  of  a  cataract  out  of  the 
axis  of  sight,  or  the  displacement,  breaking,  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  opaque  lens  in  various  ways  with  a  kind 
of  needle  for  these  purposes,  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
dispersion  and  absorption  of  the  cataraci. — (See  Ca- 
taract.) 

COUVRE  CHEF.  The  name  of  a  bandage —(See 
Barulage.) 

CRANIUM.     For  an  account  of  its  fractures,  see 
Head,  Injuries  of. 
(  KEMOR  LITHARGYRI  ACETATI.   R.  Cremoria 
Liq.  plumbi.  acet.  3j.  M.     Employed  by 
Kirkland  in  ophthalmies,  and  other  inflammations. 

CREPITUS.  The  grating  sensation  or  noise  occa 
sioned  by  the  ends  of  a  fracture,  when  they  are  moveo, 
and  rubbed  against  each  other ;  one  of  the  most  positive 
symptoms  of  the  existence  of  such  an  accident. 
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CUPRI  SULPHAS  (Sulphate  of  Copper)  is  an  es- 
charotic,  and  an  ingredient  in  several  astringent  fluid 
applications,  lotions  lor  ulcers,  collyna  for  the  eyes,  and 
injections  lor  the  urethra. 

CURETTE.  (French.)  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  minute  spoon  or  scoop,  invented  by  Daviel,  and  used 
in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  for  taking  away  any 
opaque  matter,  which  may  remain  behind  the  pupil,  im- 
mediately after  the  lens  has  been  taken  out. 

CURVATURE  OF  THE  SPINE.  See  Vertebra, 
Disease  of 


DIP 

CUPPING.    See  Bleeding. 

CYSTITOME.  (From  ^(rrif.andr/^vujtocut.)  An 
instrument  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  phiryu 
gotomus,  and  invented  h^'  M.  de  la  Faye,  far  openinj 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

CYSTOCELE.  (From  mJorij,  the  bladder,  and  *,;>,,, 
a  tumour.)  A  hernia  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  the 
bladder. — (See  Hernia  ) 

CYSTOTOMIA.  (From  Kvons,  the  bladder,  and 
Ttfivu),  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  opening  the  bladder,  for 
the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  calculus. — (See  Lithotomy.) 
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TJACRYOMA.  (From  Saxpiu,  to  weep.)  An  imper- 
■^■^  vious  state  of  one  or  both  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
preventing  the  tears  from  passing  into  the  lachrymal  sac. 

DAUCUS.    See  Cataplasma  Dauci. 

DECOCTUM  CHAMCEMELI.  R.  Florurn  chamce- 
meli,  3  ss.  Aquae  distillatae,  Ibj.  Boil  ten  minutes, 
and  strain  the  liquor.  A  common  decoction  for  foment- 
ations.— (See  Fomentum.) 

DECOCTUM  DULCAMARA.  R.  Dulcamara?  cau- 
lis  concisas  unciam,  aquae  eclarium  cum  semisse.  De- 
coque  ad  octarium,  et  cola. 

The  decoction  of  bittersweet,  or  woody  nightshade,  is 
■recommended  for  some  cutaneous  diseases,  proceeding 
from  scrofula,  lepra,  and  lues  venerea.  The  dose  is 
one  or  two  table  spoonfuls,  three  times  a  day.  An  aro- 
matic tincture  should  be  added. 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI  ALBI.  (Now  the  De- 
coctum  Veratri.)  R.  Pulveris  radicis  hellebori  albi,  jj. 
Aquae  distillatae,  ibj.  Spiritus  vinosi  rectificati,  3ij. 
Boil  the  water  and  powder  till  only  one-half  the  fluid 
remains,  and  when  cold  add  the  spirit. 

This  is  used  as  a  lotion  for  curing  psora,  porrigo,  and 
some  herpetic  affections. 

DECOCTUM  LOBELIA.  (Blue  Cardinal  Flower 
of  Virginia.)  R.  Radicis  lobelias  syphilitic*  siccas  ma- 
nip,  j.  Aqua)  distillatae,  Ibxij.  This  is  to  be  boiled  till 
only  four  quarts  remain.  The  lobelia  once  gained  re- 
pute as  an  antivenereal,  though  little  reliance  is  now 
put  in  it.  The  patient  is  at  first  tc  take  half  a  pint  twice, 
and  afterward  four  times  a  day.  It  operates,  however, 
as  a  purgative,  and  the  doses  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing as  the  bowels  appear  to  bear  them. 

DECOCTUM  MEZEREI.  R.  Corticis  radicis  meze- 
rei  recentis,  3  ij.  Radicis  glycirrhizae  contusae,  3j. 
Aquae  distillatae,  Ibijj.  Boil  the  mezereon  in  the  water 
till  only  two  pints  remain;  and  when  the  boiling  is 
nearly  finished,  add  the  liquorice  root. 

The  decoction  of  mezereon  has  been  much  prescribed 
for  venereal  nodes  and  nocturnal  pains  in  the  bones,  in 
doses  of  from  four  to  eight  ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

DECOCTUM  PAPAVERIS.  R.  Papaveris  somni- 
feri  eapsiilarum  concisarum,  5  iv.  Aquae,  lbiv.  Boil 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain.  In  cases  attended 
with  great  pain  and  inflammation,  this  decoction  is  used 
as  a  fomenting  fluid. 

DECOCTUM  QUERCUS.  R.  Quercus  corticis,  $j. 
Aquas,  Ibij.     Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain  the  fluid. 

This  decoction  forms  a  very  astringent  injection, 
which  is  sometimes  used  for  stopping  gleets  from  the 
vagina.  It  also  makes  a  lotion  which  is  of  considerable 
wse  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani.  It  may  be  applied  to  some 
siight  rheumatic  white  swellings,  which  it  will  some- 
times cure,  particularly  when  a  little  alum  is  put  into  it. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLjE.  R.  Sarsaparillas 
radicis  concisas,  3  iv.  Aquae  ferventis,  lbiv.  The  sar- 
Baparilla  is  to  be  macerated  for  four  hours,  near  the  fire, 
in  a  vessel  lightly  closed.  The  root  is  then  to  be  taken 
out,  bruised,  and  put  into  the  fluid  again.  The  mace- 
ration is  to  be  continued  two  hours  longer,  after  which 
the  liquor  is  to  be  boiled  till  only  two  pints  remain. 
Lastly  it  is  to  bo  strained. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPARILLyE  COMPOSITUM. 
R.  DecoctisarsaparillasTerventis,  lbiv.  Sassafras  radi- 
eis  concisas,  guaiaci  ligiii  rasi,  glycirrhizas  radicis  con- 
tusie,  singulorum  ;j.    Mezerci  radicis  corticis,  Z  iij. 

These  are  to  be  boiled  together  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  strained. 

This  and  the  preceding  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  are 
much  prescribed  in  cases  of  venereal  nodes  and  pains ; 


but  while  some  surgeons  hold  them  in  high  repute  In 
such  cases,  others  entertain  an  opposite  opinion  of  them. 
They  are  also  commonly  given  in  several  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  in  scrofula. 

The  simple  decoction  is  frequently  directed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  after  a  course  of  mercury, 
sometimes  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk. 

The  common  dose  of  both  the  decoctions  is  from  four 
to  eight  ounces,  three  times  a  day. 

The  compound  one  possesses  similar  qualities  to  those 
of  the  famous  Lisbon  diet  drink,  tor  which  it  is  now  a 
common  substitute. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI.  R.  Ulmi  corticis  recentis  con- 
tus.  3  iv.  Aquae,  lbiv.  Boil  to  two  pints,  and  then 
strain  the  liquor. 

The  decoction  of  elm  bark  is  often  prescribed  in  cuta- 
neous diseases.  Its  operation  is  frequently  promoted 
by  giving  with  it  the  hydrargyri  submurias. 

DECOCTUM  VERATRI.  See  Decoctum  Hellebori 
Albi. 

DEPRESSION  OF  THE  SKULL.  See  Head,  In- 
juries of. 

DEPRESSION  OF  THE  CATARACT.  Sec  Ca- 
taract. 

DETERMINATION.  When  the  blood  flows  into  a 
part  more  rapidly  and  copiously  than  is  natuial,  it  is 
said,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  that  there  is  n  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it. 

DI./ERESIS.  (From  i^iaip/w,  to  divide.)  A  division 
of  substance;  a  solution  of  continuity.  This  was  lor 
merly  a  sort  of  generic  term  applied  to  every  part  of  sur- 
gery, by  which  the  continuity  of  parts  was  divided. 

DIGESTION.  (From  digero,  to  dissolve.)  By  the 
digestion  of  a  wound,  or  ulcer,  the  old  surgeons  meant 
bringing  it  into  a  state  in  which  it  formed  healthy  pus. 

DIGESTIVES.  Applications  which  promote  this 
object. 

DIORTHOSIS.  (From  SiopOdu,  to  direct.)  Oneoftho 
ancient  divisions  of  surgery :  it  signifies  the  restoration 
of  parts  to  their  proper  situations. 

DIPLOPIA.  (From  S^Xovs,  double,  and  SuV,  the 
eye,  or  dnropai,  to  see.)  Visus  duplicatvs  is  of  two 
kinds.  For  instance,  the  patient  either  sees  an  object 
double,  treble,  <tc.  only  when  he  is  looking  at  it  with 
both  his  eyes,  and  no  sooner  is  one  eye  shut  than  the 
object  is  seen  single  and  right ;  or  else  he  sees  every 
object  double,  whether  he  surveys  it  with  one  or  both 
his  eyes.  The  disorder  is  observed  to  afl'ect  persons  in 
different  degrees.  Patients  seldom  see  the  two  appear- 
ances which  objects  present  with  equal  distinctness; 
but  generally  discern  one  much  more  plainly  and  per- 
fectly than  the  other.  The  first  distinct  shape  which 
strikes  the  eye  is  commonly  that  of  the  real  object, 
while  the  second  is  indistinct,  false,  and  visionary 
Therefore  patients  labouring  under  this  affection  sel 
dom  make  a  mistake,  but  almost  always  know  which 
is  the  true  and  real  object.  However,  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  patient  sees,  with  equal  clearness,  the  two 
appearances  which  things  assume,  so  that  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  the  real  object  from  what  is  false 
and  only  imaginary 

The  disorder  is  sometimes  transitory  and  of  short  du- 
ration, and  may  be  brought  on  in  a  healthy  eye  by  some 
accidental  cause,  generally  an  irritation  affecting  the 
organ.  Sometimes  the  complaint  is  continual,  some- 
times periodical.  In  particular  instances  the  patient 
only  sees  objects  double,  when  he  has  been  straining  his 
.sight  for  a  considerable  time,  as,  for  example,  when  ne 
has  been  reading  a  small  print  for  a  long  while  by  cm* 
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.IV-lrght.    In  this  COM,  Dm  disorder  becomes  lessened 
i,r  a  few  moments.    There  are 
■wires  in  which  the  objects  have  a  double  ap- 
onlv  at  a  particular  distance,  and  not  either 
when  they  are  nearer  <>r  fartlier  off.     Sometimes  the 
wee  objects  double  only  upon  one  side ;  as,  lor 
example,    When  he  turns  Ins  eyes  to  the  right-hand, 
while  nothing  of  this  sort  is  experienced  in  looking  in 
an)  Other  direction.     In  certain  cases,  objects  appear 
double,  in  whatever  way  the  eyes  are  turned  and  directed. 
The  ctuseu  of  double  vision  may  be  divided  into  four 
daises.    N  unetj  .  the  object  which  the  patient  looks  at 
in  iv  be  represented  double  upon  the  retina;  which  is 
the  effect  of  the  Oral  clan  of  causes.    Or,  the  object 
may  be  depicted  in  one  eye  differently  from  what  it  is 
in  the  other,  In  regard  to  size,  position,  distance,  clear- 
ness,   dee.      Tins  is   the  effect  of  the  second  class  of 
i  may  appear  to  one  eye  to  be 
In  adiffl  rem  place  from  that  wtiich  it  seems  totheother 
U  t>  cup)  i  the  effect  Of  the  third  class  of  causes.     Or, 
...   sensibility  of  the  optic  nerves  is  defective,  so 
thai  the  Image  of  an  object,  though  it  may  appear  single 
to  one  eye  as  well  as  the  other,  yet  in  one  identical 
situation  will  serin  double  to  both  of  them.    When  the 
complaint  originate*  from  causes  of  the  first  and  fourth 
class,  the  patleni  sees  things  double,  whether  he  is 
Using  only  one  or  both  eyes  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from 
01  d  and  third  class  of  causes,  the  patient  sees 
louble  only  when  he  is  looking  at  them  with 
,  ami  no  sooner  does  he  shut  one  than  objects 
put  on  their  natural  single  appearance. 
The  following  are  tiie  chief  i  anses  of  the  first  class 
I   being  deputed  upon  t  lie  retina  as  if 
I.   An  iinevciiness  of  tlie  cornea,  which  is  di- 
vided  Into  two  or  more  convex  surfaces.    There  arc 
cases,  which  show  i bat  such  an  uneven  shape  may 
cause  of  double  vision.— {Halter,  Ele- 
ment   Physiol.  I.  5,  p.  85.)     According   to   Heer,  this 
conformation  Of  the  cornea  is  mostly  a  result  of  several 
preceding  ulcers  of  that  membrane;  in  which  circum- 
atance,  the  patleni  sees  with  the  affected  eye  not  merely 
double,  but  treble,  and  quadruple,  ofwhlch  facts  Beer  has 
met  wnii  some  examples.-  {Lehrt  von  den  Augmkr. 

It  t,  p.  31.)  However,  it  must  UOt  be  dissembled  that 
in  a  far  greater  number  of  Instances,  such  uncvenness 
of  the  cornea,  though  equally  considerable,  does  not  ocoa 
sioii  this  defect  of  sight.  We  have  principally  an  oppor 
mnit)  ol  observing  cases  of  ibis  sort  after  the  operation 
of  extracting  the  cataract  Hence,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Inequalities  must  be  of  very  particular  shape  to 

produoe  double  vision.     The  diagnosis  of  this  cause  is 

enough,   but  the  removal  of  it  is  impracticable; 

lor  how  is  u  possible  to  restore  the  original  shape  of 

the  cornea  '     On    this   case,  however,  lieer  delivers   a 

more  favourable  prognosis  than  Rlchter;  for  he  states, 
that  when  the  patient  is  not  decrepit,  the  double  vision, 
from  altered  shape  of  the  cornea,  wUl  gradually  disap- 
pear of  Itself,  when  proper  care  is  taken  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  particular  of  the  eye.— (B.  2,  p.  32.) 
2.  An  Inequality  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
bus.  whereb)  the  same  is  divided  into  several  distinct 
surfaces,  II  is  suggested,  may  also  be  the  occasion  of 
diplopia,  Su.h  an  Inequality  may  possibly  produce  the 
disorder;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  whether  any 
eaas  of  ibis  sort  has  ever  been  met  with,  and,  as 
Rlchter  properlj  remarks,  the  investigation  is  not  worth 
undertaking,  as  the  diagnosis  and  cure  would  be  equally 
Impracticable.  The  only  possible  method  of  cure 
would  be  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the  crystalline 
lens;  \et  with  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  nature 
Of  the  cause,  what  man  would  he  justified  in  per- 
forming an  operation,  In  which  the  patient  Is  not  wholly 
ixempt  from  the  danger  of  losing  his  sight  altogether? 
A  double  aperture  In  the  iris,  or,  as  the  case  is  termed, 

pupil,  and  a  deviation  of  the  pupil  from  its 
natural  position,  have  been  enumerated  as  causes  of 
diplopia  — (Bmtmer,  in  Art.  Soc. Hassiac.  t.  I,  No.  27.) 
However,  Rlchter  deems  the  reality  of  the  first  of  these 
causes  doubtful;  for  cases  have  been  noticed,  where 
.louble  vision  was  not  the  effect  of  there  being  two 
openings  In  the  iris.—  (Jinin.  Mem.  sur  l\Ktl.)  Hut 
were  the  disorder  actually  to  originate  in  this  way,  the 
experiment  might  be  made  of  converting  the  twoaper- 
ures  Into  one. 

lUsea  Of  the  second  class,  by  the  effect  of 
winch  the  object  is  represented,  In  regard  to  its  size, 
position,  distance,  Jcc,  differently  m  one  eye  from  what 


it  is  in  the  other,  are  for  the  most  part  rather  possible, 
than  such  as  have  been  actually  observed.  The  causes 
which  make  objects  assume  an  appearance  contrary  to 
tae  real  one,  may  sometimes  be  confined  to  one  eye,  to 
which  things  are  depicted  diversely  from  what  they  are 
to  the  other  healthy  eye,  so  that  the  patient  sees,  as  it 
were,  double.  Thus,  for  example,  there  may  be  a 
stronger  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  one  eye  than 
the  other ;  the  patient  may  be  a  my  ops  with  one  eye, 
and  a  vresbyops  with  the  other ;  and  then  the  object 
will  seem  to  one  eye  large,  to  the  other  small ;  to  one 
eve  distant,  to  the  other  plainly  near  This  state  of  the 
si"ht,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  occurred  after  operating 
upon  a  cataract  in  one  eye—  (Heuermann.)  However, 
that  this  is  not  a  common  consequence  ol  operating 
upon  a  cataract  in  one  eye,  while  the  other  is  perfect,  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  what  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject  in  a  foreuoing  part  of  this  work— (See  Cataract.) 
In  particular  examples,  objects  which  are  perpendicular 
seem  to  the  patient  to  have  a  sloping  posture.  When 
it  is  considered  that  only  one  eye  is  thus  affected,  and 
that  to  it  things  will  appear  sloping,  and  to  the  other 
straight,  double  vision  must  be  the  effect.  A  few  re- 
marks connected  with  this  subject  will  be  introduced 
hereafter.— (See  Sight,  Defects  of.) 

When  both  eyes  are  so  directed  to  an  object,  that  it 
becomes  situated  in  the  axis  of  vision  of  each  of  these 
organs,  such  object  is  represented  in  both  at  the  same 
place,  that  is,  it  is  depicted  upon  that  part  of  the  retina 
on  which  the  axis  of  sight  falls.  Thus  the  object  seems 
to  both  eyes  to  be  in  the  same  place  ;  and  though  the 
two  organs  discern  the  thing,  it  only  communicates 
a  single  appearance.  But  when  one  eye  is  turned 
to  any  object  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of  the 
other ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  eye  is  turned  to  an  ob- 
ject in  such  a  way  that  the  object  is  situated  in  the  axis 
of  vision  of  this  eye,  while  the  opposite  eye  is  so  turned 
that  the  same  object  is  placed  on  one  side  of  its  axis  of 
vision;  in  other  words,  when  a  person  squints,  the 
object  is  depicted  in  one  eye  upon  a  different  part  of  the 
retina  from  what  it  is  in  the  other ;  consequently,  the 
object  appears  to  the  two  respective  organs  to  be  dif- 
ferently situated,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with  diplo- 
pia. This  is  the  third  species  of  this  disorder,  which 
arises  from  strabismus,  as  a  third  kind  of  occasional 
cause.  Such  patients  naturally  see  objects  double  only 
when  they  behold  them  with  both  eyes.  A  lady,  whom 
I  frequently  see,  is  much  annoyed  with  diplopia,  the 
effect  of  deep-seated  disease  in  the  orbit,  whereby  the 
eye  is  fbrced  out  of  its  natural  position. 

A  person  who  squints  usually  has  one  eye  stronger 
than  the  other,  and  the  weakness  of  one  of  those  organs 
is  the  common  cause  of  the  strabismus.  Such  a  person 
does  not  see  objects  double,  because  he  only  sees  with 
one  eye  well,  and  with  the  other  so  faintly  and  imper- 
fectly, that  scarcely  any  impression  is  made.  Hence, 
every  case  of  strabismus  is  not  necessarily  combined 
with  diplopia ;  indeed,  the  common  kind  of  squinting 
is  not  joined  with  it.  A  person  affected  with  strabismus 
only  sees  double  when  the  sight  of  each  eye  is  equally 
strong,  and  when  the  squinting  does  not  depend  upon 
any  weakness  of  one  of  the  eyes,  but  upon  some  other 
occasional  causes.  The  principal  causes  of  the  latter 
sort  are  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  viz.  an  irritation 
affects  some  muscle  of  the  eye  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  patient  is  incapacitated  from  moving  both  his  eyes 
according  to  his  will,  and  from  directing  them  to  any 
object,  so  that  such  object  may  be  at  once  in  the  axis  of 
vision  of  both.  On  this  case,  the  observations  of  Sir 
E.  Home  are  interesting,  who  has  made  many  accurate 
reflections  on  the  effect  of  an  irregular  action  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye  in  producing  double  vision 
— (Phil.  Trans.  1797.) 

Richtcr  states  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  irri- 
tation alluded  to  is  seated  in  the  gastric  organs,  though 
he  thinks  that  any  other  species  of  irritation  may  ope- 
rate upon  the  eyes  in  a  similar  manner.  This  kind  of 
diplopia  is  frequently  attendant  on  other  spasmodic 
diseases  as  a  symptom.  It  often  accompanies  hypo- 
chondriasis. Sometimes  it  is  the  consequence  of  vio- 
lent pain.  Richtcr  informs  us  of  a  man  who  saw 
double,  and  squinted,  during  a  severe  headache.  He 
states  that  another  was  affected  in  the  same  way  during, 
a  toothache.  Sometimes  the  diplopia  is  owing  to  a  para- 
lysis of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  (Morgagni  d» 
St&tbus  rt  Causis  Morborum,  epist.  13,  art.  20,  a  para 
lusis  o/  the  abductor  muscle) '  sometimes  to  a  tumour  m 
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Ihe  orbit.  The  diagnosis  of  this  kind  of  diplopia  is  free 
from  difficulty ;  the  patient  having  been  affected  with 
squinting  ever  since  things  appeased  double  to  liim. 

The  views  which  Sir  E.  Home  took  of  diplopia  from 
irregular  action,  spasm,  or  weakness  of  any  particular 
muscle  of  the  eye,  led  him  to  propose  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment, the  principle  of  which  is  to  keep  the  muscle 
affected  for  a  time  perfectly  at  rest,  which  is  easily  done 
by  covering  the  eye  with  a  bandage,  and  not  allowing 
the  organ  to  be  at  all  employed. 

The  fourth  class  of  causes  are  such  irritations  as  act 
upon  the  optic  nerves,  changing  their  sensibility  in  such 
a  way  that  objects  do  not  make  that  sort  of  impression 
upon  them  which  they  ought  to  do.  Thus  things  some- 
times have  the  appearance  of  being  coloured,  when  they 
are  really  not  so  ;  immoveable  objects  seem  in  motion, 
straight  objects  appear  oblique,  and  in  the  cases  which 
we  are  now  treating  of,  single  things  seem  to  the  eye 
double,  treble,  &c.  This  faulty  kind  of  sensibility  may 
also  be  produced  by  irritation  in  eyes  which  are  per- 
fectly sound  ;  but  it  is  most  readily  occasioned  in  eyes 
which  are  preternaturally  weak  and  irritable.  In  these, 
very  trivial  and  inconsiderable  irritations  will  often 
excite  it.  In  the  treatment,  the  common  indication  is  to 
discover  and  remove  whatever  irritation  conduces  to 
this  effect ;  but  the  attempt  frequently  fails.  In  irritable 
eyes,  the  disorder  is  often  brought  on  by  very  slight  irri- 
tations, which  cannot  always  be  diminished  or  removed. 
Here  the  grand  indication  is  to  cure  the  weakness  and 
irritability  of  the  organs. 

According  to  Richter,  the  fourth  class  of  causes  of 
diplopia  is  the  most  frequent.  The  irritations  are  of. 
various  kinds,  and  generally  seated  in  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Diplopia  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  ine- 
briety, foulness  of  the  stomach,  intermitting  fevers, 
hypochondriasis,  worms,  <fec.  However,  the  complaint 
is  occasionally  excited  by  other  sorts  of  irritation.  It 
has  frequently  followed  a  violent  fright  It  may  be 
connected  with  spasmodic  and  painful  diseases  of  se- 
veral kinds.  Severe  headaches  and  toothaches  are 
sometimes  joined  with  this  affection  of  the  sight. 
Richter  mentions  a  boy,  who,  being  in  the  woods,  was 
struck  by  the  bough  of  a  tree  over  the  eye,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accident  became  affected  with  diplopia. 
He  informs  us  of  a  man,  who  rode  a  journey  on  horse- 
back along  a  snowy  road  on  a  very  sunshiny  day,  and 
was  affected  in  the  same  manner.  This  affection  of 
the  eyes  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  injuries  of  the  head. 
— (See  Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  108.  Schmucker, 
Med.  Chir.  Bemerk.  b.  1,  No.  26.  Henneries  Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  345,  ed.  2.)  Persons  who  have 
weak  eyes,  are  apt  to  become  double-sighted,  whenever 
they  look  attentively  for  a  long  while  at  any  light  shining 
objects.  Patients  in  fevers  are  also  sometimes  double- 
sighted.—  (Gooch's  Cases,  S-c.  vol.  2.) 

The  irritation,  productive  of  diplopia,  may  lead  to 
other  serious  complaints  of  the  eye,  when  it  operates 
with  great  violence.  Indeed,  it  frequently  happens  that 
diplopia  terminates  in  some  other  disorder  of  the  eyes, 
and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  worst  diseases  oi 
these  organs,  particularly  the  gulta  serena.  The  diffi- 
culty or  ease  of  the  cure  partly  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  partly  upon  the  condition  of 
the  eye.  Some  of  the  causes  are  easy,  others  difficult 
of  removal.  When  the  eye  is  very  weak  and  irritable, 
the  disorder  frequently  continues,  notwithstanding  the 
Irritation  has  been  removed.  Also,  when  the  complaint 
is  relieved,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  a  relapse, 
for  on  very  irritable  eyes,  slight  irritations,  which  can- 
not be  hindered,  are  apt  to  produce  a  return  of  the 
affection.  Therefore,  the  indication  is  to  remove  the 
existing  defect  of  sight,  and  take  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  its  return,  or  the  commencement  of  any  other. 
The  weakness  and  preternatural  irritability  of  the  eye 
should  be  removed,  as  well  as  every  sort  of  irritation, 
things  which  are  often  difficult  of  accomplishment. 

The  chief  business  of  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment 
of  this  kind  of  diplopia,  consists  in  endeavouring  to  find 
out  and  remove  the  irritation  occasioning  the  disorder. 
The  majority  of  such  irritations  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  give  rise  to  the  gutta  serena.— (See 
Amaurosis.)  Indeed,  both  the  complaints  are  often 
only  different  effects  of  the  same  cause,  and  of  course 
require  a  similar  mode  of  treatment.  The  boy  whom 
Richter  has  mentioned  as  having  become  double-sighted 
In  consequence  of  being  struck  over  the  eye  with  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  was  cured  by  the  external  use  of  the 
infiisum  radicis  valerian®  and  spiritus  vini  crocatus, 


with  which  the  eyelids  and  adjacent  parts  wore  rubbed 
several  times  a  day.  A  diplopia,  which  followed  a  tk> 
lent  fright,  was  cured  by  valerian,  preceded  by  a  lew 
doses  of  cream  of  tartar.  The  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hennen,  as  proceeding  from  a  gun-shot  wound  of  Hie 
soil  parts,  covering  the  root  of  the  now  and  righl  cm-. 
brow,  yielded  io  abstinence,  occasional  emi 
cold  collyria.— (Principles  ofMil.Svrgery,ed.2.]i.34i.) 
A  hypochondriacal  patient  got  rid  of  the  disorder  bj 
means  of  the  warm  bath.  A  diplopia,  supposed  toarise 
from  disorder  of  the  biliary  secretion  was  cured!  a  msani 
of  pills  made  of  gum  galbanum,  guaiacum,  rhubarb,  and 
Venice  soap,  assisted  with  emetics  and  purgative!, 

When  the  irritation  exciting  the  disorder  is  only  of 
temporary  duration,  as,  for  instance,  looking  at  shining 
objects ;  when  the  disorder  continues  after  the  removal 
of  the  irritation  ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  irritation  cannol 
be  well  detected  ;  the  surgeon  is  to  endeavour,  by 
means  of  nervous  and  soothing  medicines,  either  to 
remove  the  impression  which  the  irritation  baa  Itfl 
upon  the  nerves,  or  to  render  the  nerves  insensible  to 
the  continuing  irritation.  According  to  Richter,  tbl 
following  remedies  have  proved  useful  in  cases  of 
diplopia :  hartshorn,  dropped  into  the  hand,  and  held 
before  the  eyes ;  the  external  use  of  the  spiritus  vini 
crocatus ;  warm  bathing  of  the  eye,  particularly  in  a 
decoction  of  white  poppy  heads;  bathing  thi 
cold  collyria  ;  the  internal  administration  of  bark,  va- 
lerian, small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  flowers  of  zinc,  and 
oleum  cajeput.  In  one  instance,  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  detect  the  cause,  Richter  states,  that  soluble 
tartar  with  ox's  gall,  and  castoreum  was  found  of  ser- 
vice ;  that,  in  another  similar  case,  rhubarb,  ox's  gall, 
and  asafcetida ;  and,  in  a  third,  liquor  ammonite  ace- 
tatse  with  ox's  gall  proved  useful.  This  author  farther 
observes,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  particular 
cause  of  the  disorder  cannot  be  precisely  determined, 
we  may  conjecture,  that  such  cause  has  its  seat  in  the 
abdominal  viscera ;  and  that  much  benefit  may  olten 
be  derived  from  mild  resolvents,  evacuants,  and  ano- 
dyne medicines.— (Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  W'uiu- 
darzn.  b.  3,  kap.  15.) 

According  to  Beer,  the  diplopia  which  is  not  an 
effect  of  the  continuance  of  another  disease  after  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  but  probably  depends  upon  in- 
jury of  the  retina  caused  by  such  inflammation,  usually 
diminishes  without  the  assistance  of  art,  if  the  eye  be 
not  abused. — (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  32.) 
For  theforegoing  account  of  diplopia,  I  am  chitjly  in- 
debted to  Richter.  See  also  A.  Vater  et  J.  C.  Heinicker, 
Visus  Vitia  duo  rarissima;  alteram  duplicati,  altt- 
rum  dimidiati,  A  c.  Wittemb.  1723.  (Holler,  Diss,  ad 
Morb.  t.  1,  p.  305.)  /.  /.  Klauhold  de  Yisu  duplicate, 
ito.  Jlrgent.  1746.  Buchner  de  Visione  simplici  et 
duplici,  ito.  Jlrgent.  1753.  Euler,  Recherches  Phy- 
siques sur  la  diverse  refrangibiliti  des  rayons  de 
lumiire ;  Mem.  de  VJicad.  des  Sciences,  &c.  Berlin, 
p.  200,  1754.  Klinke  de  Diplopia,  ito.  Goett.  1774.  Sir 
E.  Home's  Obs.  on  the  Straight  Muscles  of  the  Eye, 
and  the  structure  of  the  Cornea,  in  Phil.  Trans,  fat 
1797 ;  B.  Gooch,  Chir.  Cases,  &c.  vol.  2,  p.  42,  .vc.  8l  o 
Lond.  1792.  Keghellini,  Lettera  sopra  tqffcra  dclla 
cista  in  una  Donna,  S,c.  &vo.  Venet.  1749  ;  an  instance 
of  Diplopia  from  double  pupil.  Diet,  des  ScienccsUed 
t.  9,  p  497.  J.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Jinatomy 
of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  216,  Ac.  8vo.  Land.  1818.) 

DIRECTOR.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.)  One  of  the 
most  common  instruments  of  surgery ;  it  is  long,  nar- 
row, grooved,  and  made  of  silver,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  bent  into  any  desirable  shape.  Its  use  is  to  direct 
the  knife,  and  protect  the  parts  underneath  from  the 
edge  or  point  of  the  latter  instrument.  The  surgeon 
introduces  the  director  under  the  parts  which  he 
means  to  divide,  and  then  either  cuts  down,  along  the 
groove  of  the  instrument,  with  a  common  bistoury,  or 
cuts  upwards  with  a  narrow,  curved,  pointed  bistoury, 
the  point  of  which  is  turned  upwards,  which  he  care- 
fully introduces  along  the  groove.  This  instrument 
and  the  crooked  bistoury  are  commonly  employed  for 
opening  sinuses,  for  cutting  fistula:  in  ano,  and  fistula 
in  other  situations,  and  for  dilating  the  stricture  in 
cases  of  hernia. 

DISLOCATION.  (From  disloco,  to  put  out  of  place.) 
A  Luxation.  When  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  forced  out  of  their  proper  situation,  the  acci- 
dent is  termed  a  dislocation  or  luxation. 

Sir  Aslley  Cooper  has  justly  remarked,  that  of  th» 
various  accidents  which  happen  to  the  body,  there  art 
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few  which  require  more  prompt  assistance,  or  in  which 
mon  of  Hi'-  surgeon  is  more  at  stake,  than 
iixatlon  ,  for  if  much  time  be  lost  prior  to  the 
,i  reduction,  there  is  great  additional  difficulty 
in  iceouiplislung  U,  and  it  ih  olten  entirely  incapable 
Of  being  aftctel     II  it  remains  unknown,  and  consc- 
unrednced,  the  patient  becomes  a  living  me- 
Ignoranee  or  inattention.  Hence 
lurgeon  forcibly  inculcates  the  caret  ul 
Hi'j.lv  of  anatomy  ;  the  want  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Structure  of  the  joints  being  the  chief  cause  of 
the  many  errors  which  happen  in  the  diagnosis  and 
traatDMDt  of  dislocated  bones.    The  following  passage 
cannot   be  too  deeply  nniiressed  upon  the  surgeon's 
mm. I    "A  aoneiderable  share  of  anatomical  knowledge 
im  required  to  detect  the  nature  of  these  accidents,  as 
en  ii  as  to  suggest  the  beat  means  o  ['reduction;  and 
u  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  our  students  neglect  to 
inform  themaelTee  sufficiently  of  the  structure  of  the 
joints.     The]  often  dissect  ihe  muscles  of  a  limb  with 
great   neiiiness   and   minuteness,  and  then  throw  it 
away,  with. ml  any  examination  of  the  ligaments,  the 
knowledge  ol  which,  in  a  aurgical  point  of  view,  is  of 
Infinitely  greater  importance;  and  from  hence  arise 
the  numennu  errora  of  which  they  are  guilty,  when 
tliey  embark  in  the  practice  of  their  protcssion ;  for  the 
injuries  of  the  hip,  elbow,  and  shoulder  are  scarcely  to 
ted   bnl  by  those  who  possess  accurate  ana- 
tomioal  information.    Kven  our  hospital  surgeons,  who 
i.iied  anatomy,  mistake  these  accidents ;  for 
I  have  known  the  pulleys  applied  loan  hospital  patient 
in  ■  case  ui  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 
wbicb  bad  been  mistaken  for  a  dislocation,  and  the  pa- 
tient cruelly  exposed,  through  the  surgeon's  ignorance, 
to  a  violent  and  protracted  extension.    It  is  therefore 
proper,  that  the  form  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  their 
mods  Of  articulation,  the  ligaments  by  which  they  are 
connected,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  larger  mus- 
cleB  act,  should  be  well  understood."— (Surgical  Es- 
.vui/.v,  jjurl  1,  p.  2.) 

The  must  important  differences  of  luxations  are :  1. 
Wiih  respect  to  the  articulation  in  which  these  acci- 
dents lak.'  place  ;  '2.  The  extent  of  the  dislocation;  3. 
The  direction  In  which  tho  bone  is  displaced  ;  4.  The 
length  nt  time  the  displacement  has  continued  ;  5.  The 
tances which  accompany  it,  and  which  make  the 
injury  simple  or  compound  ;  (i.  And  lastly,  with  respect 
tci  the  causes  of  the  accident. 

I.  Even  kind  of  joint  is  not  equally  liable  to  dislo- 
cations.   Expi  urine  proves,  Indeed,  that  in  the  greater 
the  vertebral  column,  luxations  are  absolutely 
Impossible,  the  pieces  Of  bone  being  articulated  by  ex- 
tensive numerous  surfaces,  varying  in  their  form  and 
direction,  and  SO  tied  together  by  many  powerful  elas- 
[IS,  thai  very  little  motion  is  allowed.     Expe- 
rience proves,  also,  that  the  strength  of  the  articula- 
tions Ol  the  pelvic  bones  can  scarcely  be  affected  by 
enormous  efforts,  unless  these  bones  be  simultaneously 
fractured.    Mover  has  therefore  set  down  luxations  of 
Joints  wiih  conliiuioussurfaces as  impossible. — (Traiti 
fins  chtrurti.  t.l.p.  17.)    And  Sir  A.  Cooper 
observes,  thai  m  the  ■pine,  Ihe  motion  between  any 
two  bones  la  so  small,  that  dislocations  hardly  ever 
occur,  except  between  the  first  and  second  vertebra, 
although  the  bones  are  often  displaced  by  fracture. — 
Mays,  p.  14.) 
In  the  articulations  with  contiguous  surfaces,  the 
facility  With  which  dislocations  happen,  depends  upon 
the  SXtenl  and  varietj  of  motion  in  such  joints.    Thus 
lii  the  short  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  particularly  of 
is.  and  at  the  carpal  and  tarsal  extremities  of 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones,  where  flat  broad 
-    ire  held  together  by  ligaments,  strong,  nu- 
merous, and  partly  mterarticular,  and  where  oniy  an 
obscure  degree  of  motion  can  take  place,  dislocations 
|  nnftaquent,  and  can  only  be  produced  by  un- 
common MM.  : 

The  loose  joints,  which  admit  of  motion  in  every  di- 
rection, are  thost-  in  which  dislocations  most  frequently 
thai  Of  the  humerus  with  the  scapula. 
On  the  contrary,  the  |inglymold  joints,  which  allow 
motion  only  in  two  directions,  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  seldom  dislocated.  The  articular  surfaces 
Of  the  latter  are  of  treat  extent,  and  consequently  the 
!  the  bones  must  be  pushed  a  great  way  in 
order  to  be  coinp lately  dislocated;  and  the  ligaments 
•ue  numerous  and  strong. 


2.  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  dislocation,  luxa- 
tions are  either  complete  or  incomplete.  The  latter 
term  is  applied,  when  the  articular  surfaces  still  re- 
main partially  in  contact.  Incomplete  dislocations  only 
occur  in  ginglyrnoid  articulations,  as  those  of  the  foot, 
knee,  and  elbow.  In  these,  the  luxation  is  almost  al- 
ways incomplete  ;  and  very  great  violence  must  have 
operated,  when  the  hones  are  completely  dislocated. 
In  the  elbow,  the  dislocation  is  partial,  with  respect 
both  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  In  the  orbicular  articula- 
tions, the  luxations  are  almost  invariably  complete. 
However,  "  the  os  humeri  sometimes  rests  upon  the 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  readily  returns  into  its 
socket."—^.  Cooper,  Essays,  part  1,  p.  14.)  The 
lower  jaw  is  sometimes  partially  dislocated  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  what  is  commonly  meant  by  this 
expression,  viz.  one  of  its  condyles  is  luxated,  while 
the  other  remains  in  its  natural  situation. 

As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  a  partial  dislocation 
sometimes  occurs  at  the  ankle-joint.  "An  ankle  (says 
he)  was  dissected  at  Guy's,  and  given  to  the  collection 
of  St.  Thomas's,  which  was  partially  dislocated  :  the 
end  of  the  tibia  rested  still  in  part  upon  the  astragalus, 
but  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  was  seated  on  the 
os  naviculare,  and  the  tibia,  altered  by  this  change 
of  place,  had  formed  two  new  articular  surfaces, 
with  their  faces  turned  in  opposite  directions  towards 
the  two  bones.  The  dislocation  had  not  been  re- 
duced." 

3.  In  the  orbicular  joints,  the  head  of  the  bone  may 
be  dislocated  at  any  point  of  their  circumference ;  and 
the  luxations  are  named  accordingly  upwards,  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  backwards.  In  the  ginglyrnoid 
articulations,  the  bones  may  be  dislocated  either  late- 
rally, or  forwards,  or  backwards. 

4.  The  length  of  time  a  dislocation  has  existed  makes 
a  material  difference.  In  general,  recent  dislocations 
may  be  easily  reduced  ;  but  when  the  head  of  a  bone 
has  been  out  of  its  place  several  days,  the  reduction 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  older  cases  very 
often  impossible.  The  soft  parts  and  the  bone  itself 
have  acquired  a  certain  position ;  the  muscles  have 
adapted  themselves  in  length  to  the  altered  situation 
of  the  bone  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  sometimes 
cannot  be  lengthened  sufficiently  for  it  to  be  reduced. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  statement  is 
quite  correct,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  arising 
from  the  muscles,  is  proportioned  to  the  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  from  the  period  of  the  accident. — 
(TYeatise  on  Dislocations,  p.  26.) 

Desault  and  Boyer  believe,  that  frequently  the  open 
ing  in  the  capsular  ligament  soon  becomes  closed,  and 
hinders  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
original  sitaation.  However,  with  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  reduction  being  prevented  by  the  capsular 
ligaments,  it  is  considered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as 
destitute  of  foundation.— {Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  18 ;  and  Treatise,  Arc.  p.  25.)  Lastly,  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  become  adherent  to  the  parts  on  which 
it  has  been  forced. 

5.  The  difference  is  immense,  in  regard  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  case,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  a  dis- 
location being  attended  or  unattended  with  a  wound, 
communicating  internally  with  the  joint,  and  externally 
with  the  air.  When  there  is  no  wound  of  this  kind, 
the  danger  is  generally  trivial,  and  the  dislocation  is 
termed  a  simple  one ;  when  there  is  such  a  wound,  to- 
gether with  the  dislocation,  the  case  is  denominated 
compound,  and  is  frequently  accompanied  with  the 
most  imminent  peril.  Indeed,  the  latter  kind  of  acci- 
dent sometimes  renders  amputation  necessary,  and  in 
too  many  instances  has  a  fatal  termination. 

6.  The  causes  of  dislocations  are  external  and  in- 
ternal. A  predisposition  to  such  accidents  may  depend 
on  circumstances  natural  or  accidental.  The  great 
latitude  of  motion  which  (he  joint  admits  of;  the  little 
extent  of  the  articular  surfaces  ;  the  looseness  and 
fewness  of  the  ligaments ;  the  lowness  of  one  side  of 
the  articular  cavity,  as  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  acetabulum ;  and  the  shallowness  of  the  cavity, 
as  of  that  of  the  scapula ;  are  natural  predisposing 
causes  of  luxations. 

A  paralytic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  a  joint,  and  a 
looseness  of  its  ligaments,  are  also  predisposing  causes. 
When  the  deltoid  muscle  has  been  paralytic,  the  mere 
weight  of  the  arm  has  been  known  to  cause  such  a 
lengthening  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
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joint,  that  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  descended  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Two  cases  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  tendency  to 
dislocation  from  a  weakened  or  paralytic  state  of  the 
muscles,  are  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  junior  officer  of  an  India  ship,  who,  for  some  trifling 
offence,  had  been  placed  with  his  foot  upon  a  small 
projection  on  the  deck,  while  his  arm  was  kept  lbrcibly 
drawn  up  to  the  yard-arm  for  an  hour.  "  When  he 
returned  to  England,  he  had  the  power  of  readily 
throwing  that  arm  from  its  socket,  merely  by  raising  it 
towards  his  head ;  but  a  very  slight  extension  reduced 
it.  The  muscles  were  wasted,  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
paralysis."  The  other  example  happened  in  a  young 
gentleman,  troubled  with  a  paralytic  affection  of  his 
right  side  from  dentition.  "  The  muscles  of  the  shoul- 
der were  wasted,  and  he  had  the  power  of  throwing 
his  os  humeri  over  the  posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula,  from  whence  it  became  easily 
reduced."  In  these  cases,  no  laceration  of  the  liga- 
ments could  have  occurred,  and  the  influence  of  the 
muscles  in  preventing  dislocation  and  in  impeding  re- 
duction is  exemplified. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
10.)  Mr.  Brindley,  of  Wink  Hill,  communicated  to  Sir 
A.  Cooper  an  account  of  a  dislocation  of  the  os  femoris, 
which  the  patient,  a  man  of  50,  is  able  to  produce  and 
reduce  whenever  he  chooses. — (Treatise  on  Disloca- 
tions, Preface.) 

The  looseness  of  the  ligaments  sometimes  makes  the 
occurrerce  of  dislocations  so  easy,  that  the  slightest 
causes  produce  them.  Some  persons  cannot  yawn  or 
laugh  without  running  the  risk  of  having  their  lower 
jaw  luxated.  On  this  account,  collections  of  fluid 
within  the  knee,  causing  a  relaxation  of  the  ligament  of 
the  patella,  are  often  followed  by  a  dislocation  of  that 
bone.  And  whenever  a  bone  has  been  once  dislocated, 
it  ever  afterward  has  a  tendency  to  be  displaced  again, 
by  a  slighter  cause  than  what  was  first  necessary  to 
produce  the  accident.  This  tendency,  indeed,  increases 
with  every  new  displacement. 

Diseases  which  destroy  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
and  articular  cavities  of  the  bones,  may  give  rise  to  a 
dislocation.  The  knee  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently, 
partially  luxated,  in  consequence  of  a  white  swelling ; 
the  thigh  is  often  dislocated,  in  consequence  of  the 
acetabulum  and  ligaments  being  destroyed  by  disease. 
Such  dislocations  are  termed  spontaneous. 

In  the  anatomical  collection  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal, there  is  a  preparation  of  a  knee  dislocated  in  con- 
sequence of  ulceration,  and  in  the  state  of  anchylosis ; 
the  leg  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  femur  directly 
forwards. — (See  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Surg.  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  11.) 

An  enarthrosis  joint  can  only  be  dislocated  by  exter- 
nal violence,  a  blow,  a  fall,  or  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
when  the  axis  of  the  bone  is  in  a  direction  more  or  less 
obiique  with  respect  to  the  surface  with  which  it  is 
articulated. 

Any  external  force  may  occasion  a  dislocation  of 
ginglymoid  joints,  which  case  is  generally  incomplete; 
but  in  the  ball  and  socket  articulations  the  action  of 
the  muscles  constantly  has  a  share  in  producing  the 
accident.  So,  when  a  person  falls  on  his  elbow,  while 
his  arm  is  raised  outwards  from  his  side,  the  force 
thus  applied  will  undoubtedly  contribute  very  much  to 
push  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  out  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  at  the  lower  and  internal  part.  Still,  the  sudden 
action  of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
teres  major,  which  always  takes  place  from  the  alarm, 
will  also  aid  in  pulling  downwards  and  inwards  the  head 
of  the  bone.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  violent 
action  of  the  muscles  alone  may  produce  a  dislocation, 
without  the  conjoint  operation  of  any  outward  force. 
But  when  the  patient  is  aware  in  time  of  the  violence 
which  is  about  to  operate,  and  his  muscles  are  pre- 
pared for  resistance,  a  dislocation  cannot  be  produced 
without  the  greatest  difficulty  (Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.cit. 
p.  15),  unless  the  posture  of  the  member  at  the  moment 
be  such  as  to  render  the  action  of  the  strongest  muscles 
conducive  to  the  displacement  instead  of  preventive 
of  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  luxations  of  the 
shoulder. 

Dislocations  are  constantly  attended  with  more  or  less 
laceration  or  elongation  of  the  ligaments ;  and  in  the 
shoulder  and  hip,  the  capsules  are  always  torn,  when 
the  accident  has  been  produced  by  violence.  Some 
instances,  in  which  the  ligaments  are  only  lengthened 


and  relaxed,  I  have  already  quoted.  Sometimes  a  d* 
location  is  attended  with  a  fracture.  The  ancle  n 
seldom  luxated,  without  the  fibula  being  broken ;  arid 
in  dislocation  at  the  hip,  the  acetabulum  is  also  occa- 
sionally fractured. — (Sir  A.  Cooper's  Treatise  on  Du 
locations,  ire.  p.  15.) 

SYMPTOMS   OF   DISLOCATIONS. 

As  Boyer  justly  observes,  every  dislocation  produce 
pain  and  incapacity  in  the  limb ;  but  these  are  only 
equivocal  symptoms,  and  cannot  distinguish  the  case 
from  a  fracture,  nor  even  from  a  simple  contusion.  A 
severe  but  obtuse  pain  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  upon  the  muscles;  sometimes  the 
pain  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  pressure  being 
made  upon  a  large  nerve. — (Sir  A.  Cooper's  Treatise 
p.b.) 

In  order  that  a  dislocation  may  happen,  there  must 
be  a  particular  attitude  of  the  limb  during  the  action  of 
the  external  violence.  Indeed,  the  displacement  can 
hardly  occur  from  the  direct  action  of  the  cause  on  the 
articulation  itself.  The  action  of  the  luxating  cause  is 
the  more  efficient  the  farther  it  is  from  the  joint,  and 
the  longer  the  lever  is  which  it  affects.  Thus,  in  a  (all 
on  the  side,  when  the  arm,  raised  considerably  from 
the  trunk,  has  had  to  sustain  all  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  a  point  at  its  inner  side,  the  probability  of  a  disloca- 
tion is  evident,  and  even  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has 
been  forced  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  capsular 
ligament. 

But  the  symptoms  which  Boyer  terms  positive,  or 
actually  present,  are  numerous  and  clear. 

1.  In  dislocations  of  orbicular  joints  and  complete 
luxations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  the  articular  surfaces 
are  not  at  all  in  contact,  and  the  point  where  the  dislo- 
cated bone  is  lodged  cannot  be  upon  the  same  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  cavity,  from  which  it  has  been 
forced.  Hence,  a  change  in  the  length  of  the  limb.  In 
the  ginglymoid  joints,  such  alteration  can  only  be  a 
shortening  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  displacement, 
for  there  is  then  an  overlapping  of  the  bones,  siiiulaf' 
to  that  of  the  fragments  of  a  fracture  longitudinally 
displaced.  But  in  the  orbicular  joints,  the  bone  may 
be  displaced,  and  carried  above  or  below  the  articular 
cavity ;  so  that,  in  the  first  event,  a  shortening,  in  the 
second,  an  elongation,  of  the  limb  will  be  produced. 
But  as  the  direction  of  the  member  is  at  the  same  time 
altered,  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  place  the  limbs 
parallel  together,  nor  to  bring  them  near  the  trunk,  for 
the  purpose  of  judging  whether  they  are  lengthened  or 
shortened.  A  comparison,  however,  made  without  this 
advantage,  will  generally  enable  the  surgeon  to  form  a 
correct,  opinion.  The  proper  length  of  a  dislocated 
limb  cannot  be  restored,  except  by  putting  the  bone 
back  into  the  cavity  from  which  it  has  slipped.  In 
general,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  without  consider- 
able efforts,  wliile  a  slight  exertion  is  usually  sufficient 
to  obtain  the  same  effect  in  cases  where  the  shortening 
of  the  limb  depends  upon  a  fracture.  It  is  also  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  that  when  once  the  natural 
length  of  the  limb  has  been  restored  in  dislocations,  it 
remains ;  while  there  are  a  great  many  fractures,  in 
which  the  shortening  of  the  member  recurs  after  it  has 
been  made  to  disappear.  The  surgeon  must  also  recol- 
lect, that  an  elongation  of  the  limb  can  never  happen  in 
cases  of  fracture  as  it  does  in  certain  dislocations. 

2.  In  almost  all  complete  luxations,  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  limb  is  unavoidably  altered.  This  cir- 
cumstance arises  from  the  resistance  of  that  portion  of 
the  articular  ligaments  which  has  not  been  ruptured,  as 
well  as  from  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  complete 
lateral  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  not  altered,  on  account  of  the 
total  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  and  even  of  a  part  of  the 
surrounding  muscles.  Neither  is  this  observable  in 
incomplete  dislocations  of  such  articulations,  on  an  mint 
of  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces.  But  it  is 
strongly  marked  in  complete  luxations  of  these  Joints, 
where  the  displacement  has  happened  in  the  i 

of  the  articular  movements,  although,  in  cases  of  this 
description,  the  ligaments  must  be  totally  ruptured. 
The  muscles,  which  have  suffered  less,  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  tension,  and  must  necessarily  alter  the  axis 
of  the  limb.  The  tension  of  certain  muscles,  and  the 
preservation  of  some  of  the  ligaments,  especially  in  the 
orbicular  joints,  are  also  a  cause  of  a  rotatory  movement 
of  the  dislocated  limb  at  the  moment  of  the  displace- 
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m*n»,  ami  which  it  afterward  retains.    Thus,  in  luxa- 
ie  thigh,  the  toes  and  knee  are  turned  outwards 
or  towards,  according  as  the  head  of  the  thigh-hone 
happen!  to  be  situated  at  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
i  ,.  Mtwokinda  of  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
in  permanent,  when  they  depend  uiwn  a  dis- 
a  circumstance  <iuite  ditferent  from  what  is 
where  the  same  changes  occur, 
but  can  be  made  to  cease  at  once,  without  any  particu- 
lar effort. 

3.  The  absolute  immobility  of  a  limb,  or,  at  least,  the 
Inability  of  performing  certain  motions,  is  among  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms  of  a  dislocation.  In 
tome  complete  taxation*  of  particular  ginglymoid 
joints,  the  dislocated  limb  is  absolutely,  or  very  nearly, 
ol  uis  motion.  Tons,  In  the  dislocation  of 
the  rorearm  backwards,  the  particular  disposition  of  the 
bones,  and  the  extreme  tension  of  the  extensor  and 
(Uxor  muscles,  confine  the  limb  in  the  half-bent  state, 
an. I  ;ii  the  lame  time  reels!  every  spontaneous  motion, 
and  likewise  almost  every  motion  which  is  communi- 
cated.     I  '  ir  joints,  the  painful  tension  of 

lei  winch  surround  the  luxated  bone  nearly 
impede*  all  spontaneous  movements;  but,  in  general, 
analogous  motion*  to  that  by  which  the  displacement 

was  produced  can  beco nimcated  to  the  limb,  though 

not  withoot  exciting  pain.  Thus,  in  the  dislocation  of 
thr  humerus  downwards,  the  elbow  hardly  admits  of 
being  put  near  the  side,  nor  of  being  carried  forwards 
ami  backward*  ;  but  it  can  be  raised  up  with  ease.  In 
of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  the 

fiatlentcan  bring  the  arm  towards  the  trunk,  separate 
t  ■  little  from  the  side,  or  carry  it  forwards  or  back- 
wards; but  lie  cannot  raise  it  in  a  direct  way.  Lastly, 
in  complete  lateral  dislocations  of  such  joints  as  have 
motion*,  the  patient  has  the  power  of  pcr- 
lorining  no  motion  of  the  part;  but  the  complete  de- 
si  nn  Hon  o|  all  the  means  of  union  allows  the  limb  to 
dec  of  extraneous  impulse;  and  this 
symptom,  which  is  beside*  never  single,  makes  the 
nature  ol  the  case  sufficiently  manifest. 

Sometime*,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  a  consi- 
dereblc  degTee  of  motion  continues  for  a  short  time  after 
a  dlslocal :  ilius,  in  a  man,  brought  into  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, whoa*  thigh  bone  bad  just  been  dislocated  into  the 
lor. nnen  ovale,  a  great  mobility  of  the  femur  still  re- 
in.  I.   but,   "in  less  than  three  hours,  it  became 

tii nils  fixed  in  us  new  situation,  by  the  contraction  of 
Essays,  part  I,  p.  3.) 
4.  in  dislocations  attended  with  elongation  of  the 
limb,  the  general  and  uniform  tension  of  all  the  muscles 
.lrr.in^'e.l  along  It,  give*  to  tliese  organs  an  appearance 
as  it  tne)  lay  nearer  the  circumference  of  the  bone,  and 
the  limb  were  smaller  than  its  fellow.    The  muscles, 
however.  Which  belong   to  the  side,  from  which    the 
dislocated  bone  has  become  more  distant,  appear  more 
ii  Hie  others,  and  fori 1 1  externally  a  prominent 
line.     This  is  \,  fj  manifestly  (he  case  with  the  deltoid 
muscle,  when  the  arm  is  luxated  downwards.     On  the 
contrary,  In  dislocations  where  the  limb  is  shortened, 
the  muscle*  are  relaxed  ;  but,  being  irritated,  i 

id  accommodate  themselves  to  the  shortened 

State  Ol  the  limb,  Hence  the  extraordinary  swelling  of 
their  flesh}  part,  and  the  manifestly  increased  diameter 
of  the  portion  of  the  member  to  which  they  belong.  Wc 
have  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  dislocation  of  the 
thigh  upwards  and  outwards,  where  the  muscles  at  the 
Inside  Of  the  limb  form  a  distinct  oblong  tumour. 

lis  which  surround  the  affected  joint  also  ex- 
perience alterations  m  their  form,  whenever  muscles 
connected  with  the  dislocated  hone  occupy  that  situa- 
•  ii-.  111  dislocations  of  the  thigh,  the  buttock 
i  mi.-  side  is  flattened,  it'  the  bane  is  carried  in- 
wards; but  it  is  more  prominent,  when  the  thigh-bone 

ad  OUtwarda:  and  its  lower  edge  is  situated 
;  lower  than  in  the  natural  state,  according  as 
the  luxation  ma]  have  taken  place  upwards  or  down- 
wards, in  the  complete  luxation  of  ti,.'  forearm  back- 
wards, the  triceps  is  tense,  and  forms  a  cylindrical  pro- 
minence, owing  to  the  displacement  of 'the  olecranon 
backwards,  in  w  Inch  displacement  it  is  obliged  to  parti- 
cipate. 

3    The  circumference  of  the  joint  itself  presents  al- 
terations oi  slime  well  deserving  attention,  and  in  or- 
der to  judge  righth  ol  this  symptom,  correct  anatomi- 
-  of  high  Importance, 
The  ibrin  of  Hie  joints  principally  depends  upon  the , 


shape  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  Hence,  the  natural 
relation  of  the  bones  to  each  other  cannot  be  altered 
without  a  change  being  immediately  produced  in  the 
external  form  of  the  joint.  The  changes  which  the 
muscles  passing  over  the  luxated  joint  at  the  same 
time  undergo  in  their  situation  and  direction,  contribute 
likewise  to  the  difference  of  shape,  by  destroying  the 
harmony  of  what  may  be  called  the  outlines  of  the 
limb. 

When  the  head  of  a  bone  articulated  by  enarthrosis, 
has  slipped  out  of  the  cavity,  instead  of  the  plumpness 
which  previously  indicated  the  natural  relation  of 
parts,  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone  may  be  distin- 
guished at  some  surrounding  point  of  the  articulation, 
while  at  the  articulation  itself  may  be  remarked  a  flat- 
ness, caused  by  one  of  the  neighbouring  muscles 
stretched  over  the  articular  cavity,  and  more  deeply 
may  be  perceived  the  outline  and  depression  produced 
bv  this  cavity  itself.  The  bony  eminences  situated 
near  the  joint,  and  whose  outlines  were  gradually 
effaced  in  the  general  form  of  the  member,  are  ren- 
dered much  more  apparent  by  the  displacement,  and 
project  in  a  stronger  degree  than  in  the  natural  state. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  particu- 
larly correct,  when  he  observes,  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  can  generally  be  felt  in  its  new  situation,  except- 
ing in  some  of  the  dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  its  rota- 
tion is  often  the  best  criterion  of  the  accident.  The 
natural  prominences  of  bone  near  the  joint  either  dis- 
appear or  become  less  conspicuous,  as  the  trochanter 
at  the  hip-joint.  Sometimes  the  reverse  occurs ;  for 
in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  the  acromion  projects 
more  than  usual. — (Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  4.) 

The  lines  made  by  tho  contour  of  the  limb  and  the 
natural  relation  of  the  bones,  are  so  manifestly  broken 
in  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  that  when  there 
is  no  inflammatory  swelling  the  case  is  at  once  mani- 
fest. More  certain  knowledge,  however,  and  more 
correct  information  respecting  the  kind  of  displace- 
ment, are  to  be  obtained,  by  attentively  examining  the 
changes  of  position  which  the  bony  prominences  form- 
ing the  termination  of  the  bones  articulated  togethei 
have  undergone,  and  which  are  the  more  obvious  in 
these  joints,  inasmuch  as  they  give  attachment  to  the 
principal  muscles.  The  natural  relations  of  these  pro- 
cesses being  known,  the  least  error  of  situation  ought 
to  strike  the  well-informed  practitioner.  Thus,  in  the 
elbow-joint,  a  considerable  difference  in  the  respective 
height,  and  in  the  distances  between  the  olecranon  and 
internal  and  external  condyles,  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished. Hut  the  thing  is  less  easy  when  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  so  swelled  and  tense  as  to  make  the 
bony  jirojections  deeper  from  the  surface  and  less  ob- 
vious to  examination.  Even  then,  however,  a  good 
surgeon  will  at  least  find  something  to  make  him  sus- 
pec*  the  dislocation,  and  the  suspicion  will  be  con- 
firmed when  he  again  examines  the  part  after  tho 
swelling  has  begun  to  subside.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  make  out  what  the  case  is  as  early  as 
possible;  for  the  unnatural  state  in  which  the  soft 
parts  are  placed  keeps  up  the  swelling  a  long  while ;  and 
if  the  surgeon  wait  till  this  has  entirely  subsided  before 
he  ascertains  that  the  bones  are  luxated,  he  will  have 
waited  till  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  reducing  them,  and 
the  patient  must  remain  for  ever  afterward  deprived 
of  the  free  use  of  his  limb.— (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  5,  p.  45,  ire.)  It  is  not  only  the  inflam- 
matory swelling  which  may  tend  to  conceal  the  state 
of  the  ends  of  the  bone ;  sometimes  a  quicker  tumour 
arises  from  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  causes  an  equal  difficulty  of  feeling 
the  exact  positien  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.— (See 
Treatise  on  Dislocation,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  p.  5.) 

Dislocations  are  also  sometimes  attended  with  parti- 
cular symptoms,  arising  altogether  from  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  head  of  the  luxated  bone  on  certain 
parts.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  has  been  known 
to  compress  the  trachea  and  impede  respiration  :  the 
head  of  the  humerus  may  press  upon  the  axillary 
plexus  of  nerves,  and  produce  a  paralytic  affection  of 
the  whole  arm.  In  one  instance  cited  by  Sir  A.  Coojier, 
a  dislocated  clavicle  pressed  upon  ihe  oesophagus  and 
endangered  life.— (  Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  4.) 

As  Kirkland  has  observed,  there  are  some  luxations 
winch  are  lar  worse  injuries  than  fractures;  of  this 
description  are  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae,  cases, 
Which,  indeed,  can  hardly  happen  without  fracture. 
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and  are  almost  always  fatal ;  dislocations  of  the  long 
bones,  with  protrusion  of  their  ends  through  the  mus- 
cles and  skin,  and  severe  inflammation,  extensive  ab- 
scesses, attended  with  gnat  risk  of  being  followed  by 
large  and  tedious  exfoliations,  and  not  unfrequently 
gangrene. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  young  persons  are  rarely 
subjects  of  dislocations  from  violence ;  but  he  admits 
that  they  do  sometimes  experience  them,  and  relates 
an  instance  which  happened  in  a  child  seven  years  of 
age.  In  general,  their  bones  break,  or  their  epiphyses 
give  way,  much  more  frequently  than  the  articular 
surfaces  are  displaced. — (Surg.  Essays,  part.  1,  p.  16  ; 
and  Treatise,  Src.  p.  23.)  Suspected  luxations  of  the 
hip  in  children  commonly  turn  out  to  be  disease  of  the 
joint,  one  instance  of  which  is  given  by  the  preceding 
author,  and  an  example  of  which  I  was  lately  con- 
sulted about  myself.  Also,  when  a  dislocation  of  the 
elbow  is  suspected  in  a  child,  because  the  bone  appears 
readily  to  return  into  its  place,  but  directly  to  slip  out 
of  it  again,  the  case,  according  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  is  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  Old 
persons  are  also  much  less  liable  to  dislocations  than 
individuals  of  middle  age ;  a  fact  which  is  accounted 
for  by  the  extremities  of  bones  in  old  subjects  being  so 
softened  that  the  violence  sooner  breaks  than  luxates 
Ihem.— (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Treatise,  Sec.  p.  23.) 

PROGNOSIS. 

In  general,  every  unreduced  dislocation  must  deprive 
the  patient  more  or  less  completely  of  the  use  of  the 
limb  ;  for  nature  cannot  re-establish  the  natural  rela- 
tions which  are  lost.  There  is  indeed  an  eflbrt  made 
to  restore  some  of  the  motions  and  the  use  of  the 
limb  in  a  certain  degree  ;  but  it  is  always  very  imper- 
fectly accomplished,  and  in  the  best  cases,  only  a  con- 
fined degree  of  motion  is  recovered.  Nature  cannot 
in  any  way  alter  the  lengthened  or  shortened  state  of 
the  limb  ;  and  she  can  only  correct  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner  its  faulty  direction.  There  are  even  some 
cases  in  which  no  amendment  whatsoever  can  be 
effected ;  as  in  complete  dislocations  of  ginglymoid 
joints. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule.  The  arthrodia  joints  are  seldom  extensively  dis- 
placed ;  and  as,  in  the  natural  state,  their  motions  are 
very  limited,  the  loss  of  these  motions  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  relations  not  having  been  restored,  is  of  less 
importance.  Thus,  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  those  of 
the  tarsus,  and  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  may 
be  dislocated,  and  be  reduced  either  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all,  without  the  functions  of  the  limb  to  which  they 
belong  being  materially  impaired. — (Boyer,  Traits  des 
Maladies  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  54.) 

Dislocations  of  enarthrosis  joints  are  generally  much 
less  dangerous  than  those  of  ginglymoid  ones ;  for  the 
action  of  the  muscles  has  a  great  share  in  producing 
the  former ;  the  violence  done  to  the  external  parts  is 
less ;  and  the  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  is  not  so 
considerable.  Even  in  the  same  kind  of  joints,  the 
seriousness  of  the  case  depends  on  the  largeness  of  the 
articular  surfaces,  and  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
muscles  and  ligaments. 

Dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  however,  are  more 
easily  reduced  than  those  of  enarthrosis  ones,  the  mus- 
cles of  which  are  frequently  very  powerful,  and  capa- 
ble of  making  great  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
surgeon.  This  is  frequently  seen  in  luxations  of  the 
shoulder  and  thieh. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  luxations  of  enar- 
throsis joints,  that  if  they  happen  the  most  easily, 
they  are  attended  with  less  injury  ;  and  that  although 
their  reduction  may  require  considerable  efforts,  yet  it 
can  be  accomplished,  and  the  accident  leaves  no  ill 
effects.  On  the  contrary,  in  dislocations  of  ginglymoid 
joints,  the  same  reason  which  renders  them  more  un- 
frequent,  makas  them  also  more  serious.  The  solidity 
cf  these  joints  prevents  the  uniting  means  from  being 
destroyed  except  by  great  violence ;  and  the  extent  of 
the  articular  surfaces  does  not  permit  a  considerable 
displacement,  especially  a  complete  one,  without  ex- 
tensive injury  of  the  ligaments  and  surrounding  soft 
parts.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  no  doubt,  that  compound 
luxations  and  protrusions  of  the  heads  of  the  bones 
are  most  commonly  seen  in  the  ginglymoid  articula- 
tions. 

The  more  recent  a  luxation  is,  the  more  easy  it  is  to 


reduce,  and,  therefore,  cacteris  paribus,  the  less  grate 
is  the  injury.  In  this  point  of  view,  dislocations  of 
ginglymoid  joints  are  the  most  serious,  because  they 
soon  become  irreducible. 

Simple  dislocations  are  much  less  dangerous  than 
those  which  are  complicated  with  contusion,  the  Infam 
of  a  large  nerve  or  blood-vessel,  inflammatory  swell. 
ing,  fracture,  wound,  and,  especially,  a  protrusion  of 
one  of  the  articular  surfaces. — (Boyer,  Traitc  des  Mala- 
dies, Chir.  t.  4,  p.  55,  56.) 

Dislocations  from  ulceration  and  suppuration  in 
joints,  termed  spontaneous  luxations,  cannot  admit 
of  reduction  :  when  they  arise  from  the  hip-disease  it 
is  not  merely  in  consequence  of  the  ligaments  bci'n" 
destroyed,  the  brim  of  the  acetabulum  itself  is  often 
annihilated.  However,  there  are  other  span 
dislocations  from  preternatural  looseness  of  the  lip. 
ments,  where  reduction  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  facility ;  though  the  displacement  generally 
recurs  from  the  slightest  causes. 

TREATMENT   OF   DISLOCATIONS    IN    GENERAL. 

Mr.  Pott  observes :— By  what  our  forefathers  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  luxations,  and  by  the  descriptions 
and  figures  which  they  have  left  us  of  the  means  they 
used,  of  what  they  call  their  organs  and  machincmata 
it  is  plain,  that  force  was  their  object,  and  that  what- 
ever purposes  were  aimed  at  or  executed  by  these  in- 
struments or  machines,  were  aimed  at  and  executed 
principally  by  violence.  Many  or  most  of  them  are 
much  more  calculated  to  pull  a  man's  joints  aaundej 
than  to  set  them  to  rights.  Hardly  any  of  them  are  so 
contrived  as  to  execute  the  purpose  for  which  they 
should  be  used,  in  a  manner  most  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture or  mechanism  of  the  parts  on  wliich  they  are  to 
operate.  The  force  or  power  of  some  of  the  instru- 
ments is  not  always  determinable,  as  to  degree,  by  the 
operator,  and  consequently  may  do  too  little  or  too 
much,  according  to  different  circumstances  in  the  case, 
or  more  or  less  caution  or  rashness  in  the  surgeon. 
If,  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  accidents,  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  ligaments  is  of  the  highest  importance,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  muscles  is  not  less  es- 
sential in  the  treatment. 

In  dislocations,  as  in  fractures,  says  Pott,  our  great 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  muscles  belonging  to 
the  part  affected.  These  are  the  moving  powers,  and 
by  these  the  joints,  as  well  as  other  moveable  parts, 
are  put  into  action :  while  the  parts  to  be  moved  are 
in  right  order  and  disposition,  their  actions  will  be  re- 
gular and  just,  and  generally  determinable  by  the,  will 
of  the  agent  (at  least  in  what  are  called  voluntary  mo- 
tions) ;  but  when  the  said  parts  are  disturbed  from 
that  order  and  disposition,  the  action  or  power  of  the 
muscles  does  not  therefore  cease ;  far  from  it ;  they  still 
continue  to  exert  themselves  occasionally,  but  instead 
of  producing  regular  motions  at  the  will  of  the  agent, 
they  pull  and  distort  the  parts  they  are  attached  to, 
and  which,  by  being  displaced,  cannot  perform  the 
functions  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"  Hence  principally  arise  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
which  attend  the  reduction  of  luxated  joints.  The 
mere  bones  composing  the  articulations,  or  the  mere 
connecting  ligaments,  would  in  general  afford  very 
little  opposition ;  and  the  replacing  the  dislocation 
would  require  very  little  trouble  or  force,  was  it  not 
for  the  resistance  of  the  muscles  and  tendons  attached 
to  and  connected  with  them:  for  by  examining  the 
fresh  joints  of  the  human  body,  we  shall  find,  that 
they  not  only  are  all  moved  by  muscles  and  tendons, 
but  also,  that  although  what  are  called  the  ligament/ 
of  the  joints  do  really  connect  and  hold  them  together, 
in  such  manner  as  could  not  well  be  executed  without 
them,  yet  in  many  instances  they  are,  when  stripped 
of  all  connexion,  so  very  weak  and  lax,  and  so  dilata- 
ble and  distractile,  that  they  do  little  more  than  connect 
the  bones  and  retain  the  synovia  ;  and  that  the  strength 
as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  joints,  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  muscles  and  tendons  connected  with 
and  passing  over  them;  and  this  in  those  articulations 
which  are  designed  for  the  greatest  quantity,  as  well 
as  for  celerity  of  motiqn.  Hence  it  must  follow,  that 
as  the  figure,  mobility,  action,  and  strength  of  the 
principal  joints  depend  so  much  more  on  the  muscles 
and  tendons  in  connexion  with  them  than  on  their 
mere  ligaments,  that  the  former  are  the  pans  which  re- 
quire our  first  and  greatest  regard,  these  beuig  U» 
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pnrH  which  will  necessarily  oppose  us  in  our  attempts 

'.Mm,  unii  wims.    resistance  mart  he  either 

at  overcome;    terms  of  very  different  import, 

h  every  practitioner  on^Ut  to  be  well  apprized 

g  Putt's  Chir.   Works,  vol.  1  ) 

the  chief  cause  of  resistance  is 
strongly  evinced  i>>  cases  In  which  (he  dislocation  is 
uiied  wnh  injurs  of  a  vitul  organ;  for  then  the 
bone  in  i]  be  reduced  by  ■  very  slight  force.  Thus,  in 
a  man  who  had  an  injury  of  his  jejunum,  and  a  dislo- 
cation of  Ma  hip,  the  bone  was  most  easily  replaced.— 

.<//»,  i>art  1,  p.  20.)    In 

,  thing  which  produces  mintnesa  or  weak- 
ling redaction,  81  intoxication,  nausea 
ami  itckneaa,  paralyeie,  <kc. 

I  fee  following,  Which  are  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Pott,  merit  attention. 

1.  Although  a  Joint  may  have  been  luxated  bymeans 
(,r  considerable  violence,  it  does  by  no  means  follow 
thai  the  same  degree  of  violence  is  necessary  for  its 
reduction, 

'.:  Winn  a  joint  has  been  luxated,  at  least  one  of  the 
bonei  of  W  alch  U  ll  •  ompoaed  is  detained  in  that  un- 
natural  atttution  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  muscu- 
lar parts  in  connexion  with  it;  which  action,  by  the 
immobility  of  the  joint,  becomes  as  it  were  tonic, 
and  is  not  under  the  direction  of  the  will  of  the  pa- 

:t.  That  all  the  force  used  in  reducing  a  luxated  bone, 
r.  ,ir  less,  be  it  by  hands,  towels,  ligatures,  or 
machines,  ought  always  to  he  applied  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity Of  the  said  bone,  and  as  much  as  possible  to 
th  it  only.     Mr.  Pott  argues,  that  if  the  extending  force 
iplied  to  a  distant  part  of  the  limb,  or  to  the 
>.v   or  adjoining,  it  would  necessarily  be  lost 
in  the  articulation  which  is  not  luxated,  owing  to  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  ligaments,  and  be  o(  little  or  no 
service  in   that   which   is  dislocated.     This  remark, 
though  mads  b]  Pott  and  generally  received  as  true,  is 
orrect ;  for  it  lends  to  slate  that  if  you  pull  at 

(he  ankle  or  wrist,  the  force  does  not  operate  on  the 
hip  or  ehoulder. 

I    I'd  it  in  the  redaction  of  such  joints  as  are  com- 

pQScd  "l  a  round  bead,  received  Into  a  socket,  such  as 
those  of  the  ■boulder  and  hip,  the  whole  body  should 
i>r  kept  .is  stead]  as  po 

5.  That  in  order  to  make  use  of  an  extending  force 
with  all  possible  advantage,  and  to  excite  therein  the 
le  isi  pain  and  Inconvenience,  it  is  neceaaarj  that  all 
pans  serving  to  the  motion  or  the  dislocated  joint,  or 
in  an]  degree  connected  with  it,  be  put  into  such  a 
e  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  resist- 
ance. 

ti.  That  in  the  reduction  of  such  joints  as  consist  of 
a  round  head,  moving  In  an  acetabulum  or  socket,  no 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  for  replacing  the  said  head. 
until  it  has  by  extension  been  brought  forth  from  the 
place  where  it  Is,  and  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  said 
socket.  Tins  will  show  us,  says  Mr.  Pott,  a  fault  in 
the  common  ambi,  and  why  that  kind  of  ambi  which 
Mr  l'reke  called  his  commander,  is  a  much  better  in- 
strument than  any  of  them,  or  indeed  than  all;  be- 
cause it  is  a  lever  joined  to  an  extensor;  and  that 
of  being  used  with  the  arm  in  such  position  as 
to  require  the  least  extension  and  to  admit  the  most; 
besides  Which  it  is  graduated,  and  therefore  perfectly 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  operator.  It  will  show  us 
\v*n  the  r,i,|  method  hv  the  door  or  ladder  sometimes 
pro, In, -,-, I  a  fracture  Of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  ;  as  Mr. 

Poit  saw  it  do  himself.    Why,  if  a  sufficient  degree  of 

extension  be  not  made,  the  towel  over  the  surgeon's 
shoulder,  and  under  ihe  patient's  axilla,  must  prove  an 

impediment  rather  than  an  assistance,  in  thrusting  the 

head  nl  the  humerus   tinder  the  neck  of  the  scapula. 

Instead  of  directing  it  Into  its  socket.  Why  the  bar, 
or  rolling-pill,  under  the  axilla  produces  the"  same  ef- 
fect    wnj  the  common  method  af  bending  the  arm 

(that  is,  the  os  humeri)  downwards,  before  sufficient 
extension  has  bean  made,  prevents  the  very  thing 
aimed  at,  by  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  under  the 
acapnia,  will  h  the  continuation  of  the  extension  for  a 

onda  onlj  would  have  carried  into  its  proper 
place.  To  the  observation  that  mere  extension  only 
draws  Ihe  Ilea. I  oftlie  bone  out  from  the  axilla  in  xvhicii 
it  is  lodged  but  does  not  replace  it  m  the  acetabulum 
Mr.  Pott  replies,  that  when  the  head  of  the 
os  humeri  is  drawn  forth  'rom  the  axilla,  and  brought 


to  a  level  with  the  cup  of  the  scapula,  it  must  be  a 
very  great  and  very  unnecessary  addition  of  external 
force,  that  will  or  can  keep  it  from  going  into  it.  All 
that  the  surgeon  has  to  do  is  to  bring  it  to  such  level ; 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  bone  will  do  the  rest  for 
him,  and  that  whether  he  will  or  not. 

7.  Another  of  Pott's  principles  is,  that  whatever 
kind  or  degree  of  force  may  be  found  necessary  for  the 
reduction  of  a  luxated  joint,  that  such  force  be  em- 
ployed gradually ;  that  the  lesser  degree  be  always  first 
tried,  and  that  it  be  increased  gradatim.— ;See  Pott's 
Clnr.  Works, x>ol.  1.) 

The  supposition  of  the  reduction  being  sometimes 
prevented  by  the  capsular  ligaments,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
considers  erroneous :  he  assures  us,  that  in  disloca- 
tions from  violence,  those  ligaments  are  always  exten- 
sively lacerated;  and  that  the  idea  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  being  girt  or  confined  by  them,  is  altogether  un- 
true— (Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  18.)  But,  in  addition 
to  the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  there  are,  in  old  dis- 
locations, three  circumstances  pointed  out  by  him  as 
causes  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction.  1.  The  extre- 
mity of  the  bone  contracts  adhesion  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  so  that  in  dissection,  even  when  the  muscles  are 
removed,  the  bone  cannot  be  reduced.  In  this  state, 
he  found  the  head  of  a  radius,  which  had  been  long 
dislocated  upon  the  external  condyle,  and  which  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
In  a  similar  state  he  has  also  seen  the  dislocated  head 
of  the  humerus.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  28.)  2.  The 
socket  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  adhesive  matter.  3. 
A  new  bony  socket  is  sometimes  formed,  in  which  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  so  completely  confined  that  it  could 
not  be  extricated  without  breaking  its  new  lodgement. 
— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  21 ;  and  Treatise,  «Sc. 
p.  10.) 

Dislocations  in  general  cannot  be  reduced  without 
trouble ;  but  alter  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  it  is 
easily  maintained.  On  the  contrary,  fractures  are  for 
the  most  part  easy  of  reduction ;  but  cannot  be  kept  in 
this  desirable  state  without  difficulty.  The  moment 
extension  is  remitted,  the  muscles  act,  the  ends  of  the 
broken  bone  slip  out  of  their  proper  situation  wtih  re- 
spect to  each  other,  and  the  distortion  of  the  limb 
recurs.  As  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  the  reduc- 
tion is  only  a  small  part  of  the  treaiment  of  fractures : 
the  most  essential  point  of  it  is  the  almost  daily  care 
which  a  fracture  demands  during  the  whole  time  re- 
quisite for  its  consolidation  The  contrary  is  the  case 
in  luxations.  Here,  in  fact,  the  reduction  is  every 
thing,  if  we  put  out  of  consideration  the  less  frequent 
cases  in  which  the  dislocation  is  complicated,  and  at- 
tended with  such  grave  circumstances  as  render  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  continue  tor  a  length  of 
time  the  utmost  surgical  care.  But  even  then  the  pro- 
tracted treatment  is  less  for  the  dislocation  itself  than 
for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.— (See  Roux,  Parallile  de  la  Chirurgie 
Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  207.) 

All  the  ancient  writers  recommend  the  extending 
force  to  be  applied  to  the  luxated  bone ;  for  instance, 
above  the  knee  in  dislocations  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
above  the  elbow  in  those  of  the  humerus.  We  have  stated 
that  Pott  advised  this  plan,  and  the  same  practice, 
winch  is  approved  by  J.  L.  Petit,  Duverney,  and  Calli- 
sen,  is  almost  generally  adopted  in  this  country. 

However,  many  of  the  best  modern  surgeons  in 
France,  for  instance,  Fabre,  D'Apouy,  Desault,  Boyer, 
Richerand,  and  Lcveille,  advise  the  extending  force 
not  to  be  applied  on  the  luxated  bone,  but  on  that  with 
which  it  is  articulated,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  it. 
It  is  said  that  this  plan  has  two  most  important  advan- 
tages :  first,  the  muscles  which  surround  the  dislocated 
bone  are  not  compressed,  nor  stimulated  to  spasmodic 
contractions,  which  would  resist  the  reduction ;  se- 
condly, the  extending  force  is  much  more  considerable 
than  in  the  other  mode ;  for,  by  using  a  long  lever,  we 
obtain  a  greater  degree  of  power. 

In  Pott's  remarks,  we  find  even  him  influenced  by 
the  prevailing  prejudice  against  the  above  practice, 
that  part  of  the  extending  force  is  lost  on  the  joint  in- 
tervening between  the  dislocation  and  the  part  at  which 
the  extension  is  made.  This  notion  is  quite  unfounded, 
as  every  man,  who  reflects  for  one  moment,  must  soon 
perceive.  When  extension  is  made  at  the  wrist,  the 
ligaments,  muscles,  &c.  which  connect  the  bones  of 
the  lbrearm  with  the  os  brachii,  have  the  whole  of  the 
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extending  force  operating  on  them,  and  they  must  ob- 
viously transmit  the  same  degree  of  extension  which 
they  receive  to  the  bone  above,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. Indeed,  this  matter  seems  so  plain,  that  I 
think  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  understand- 
ing to  say  any  more  about  it,  than  that  such  eminent 
surgeons  as  have  contrary  sentiments  can  never  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  reflect  for  themselves  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Whether  the  force  necessary  to  beex- 
erted  in  some  instances  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the 
intervening  joint,  may  yet  be  a  question ;  but  as  De- 
sault's  practice  was  very  extensive,  and  he  did  not 
find  any  objection  of  this  kind,  perhaps  we  have  no 
right  to  conclude  that  such  would  exist. 

If,  however,  the  common  objection  to  Desault's  plan 
of  applying  the  extending  force  be  unfounded,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  to  be  settled,  whether  this  practice  is 
most  advantageous  on  the  grounds  above  specified? 
This  is  a  point  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  at  once  pe- 
remptorily decided  altogether  in  the  negative  or  the  af- 
firmative, since  what  may  be  best  in  one  kind  of  dislo- 
cation may  not  be  so  in  another.  Thus,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
states,  that  as  far  as  he  has  had  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, it  is  generally  best  to  apply  the  extension  to  the 
bone  which  is  dislocated :  but  that  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder  are  exceptions  in  which  he  mostly  prefers  to 
reduce  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  placing  his  heel  in  the 
axilla,  and  drawing  the  arm  at  the  wrist  in  a  line  with 
the  side  of  the  body,  whereby  the  pectoralis  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi  are  kept  in  a  relaxed  state. — (Surgical 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  25.) 

Extension  may  either  be  made  by  means  of  assist- 
ants, who  are  to  take  hold  of  napkins  or  sheets  put 
round  the  part  at  which  it  is  judged  proper  to  make 
the  extension ;  or  else  a  multiplied  pulley  may  be  used. 
In  cases  of  difficulty,  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  the  pulley 
should  always  be  preferred.  "  When  assistants  are 
employed,  their  exertions  are  sudden,  violent,  and  often 
ill-directed,  and  the  force  is  more  likely  to  produce  la- 
ceration of  parts,  than  to  restore  the  bone  to  its  situa- 
tion. Their  efforts  are  also  often  uncombined,  and 
their  muscles  are  necessarily  fatigued,  as  those  of  the 
patient,  whose  resistance  they  are  employed  to  over- 
come." In  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  and  in  those 
of  the  shoulder  which  have  been  long  unreduced,  pul- 
leys should  always  be  employed. — (Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  /;.  24.)  But  whether  pulleys  be  used  or  not, 
nothing  more  need  be  added  to  what  Mr.  Pott  has 
stated,  concerning  the  propriety  of  using  moderate 
force  in  the  first  instance,  and  increasing  the  extending 
power  very  gradually. 

The  extension  should  always  be  first  made  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  the  dislocated  bone  is  thrown  ; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  muscles  yield,  the  bone  is  to 
be  gradually  brought  back  into  its  natural  position. 
Thus  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes  disengaged  from 
the  parts  among  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  is 
brought  back  to  the  articular  cavity  again  by  being 
made  to  follow  the  same  course  which  it  took  in  escap- 
ing from  it. 

Extension  will  prove  quite  unavailing,  unless  the 
bone,  with  which  the  dislocated  head  is  naturally  ar- 
ticulated, be  kept  motionless  by  counter-extension,  or  a 
force  at  least  equal  to  the  other,  but  made  in  a  con- 
trary direction. 

The  mode  of  fixing  the  scapula  and  pelvis,  in  luxa- 
tions of  the  shoulder  and  thigh,  will  be  hereafter  de- 
scribed. 

In  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints,  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
minishing the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joints,  so 
that  the  reduction  may  be  rendered  more  easy. 

When  the  attempts  at  reduction  fail,  the  want  of  suc- 
cess is  sometimes  owing  to  the  extension  not  being  pow- 
erful enough,  and  the  great  muscular  strength  of  the 
patient,  which  counteracts  all  efforts  to  replace  the  bone. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  patient  may  be  freely  bled,  and 
put  into  a  warm  bath,  so  as  to  make  him  faint.  The  open- 
ing in  the  vein  should  be  made  large,  because  a  sudden 
evacuation  of  blood  is  more  likely  to  produce  wDakness 
and  swooning,  than  a  gradual  discharge  of  it ;  and  the 
patient,  for  the  same  reason,  may  be  bled  as  he  stands 
up.  In  very  difficult  cases,  the  expedient  of- intoxica- 
tion has  been  recommended,  as,  when  the  patient  is  in 
ttus  state,  his  muscles  are  incapable  of  making  great 
resistance  to  reduction.  Undor  these  circumstances, 
opium  is  also  frequently  administered  with  advantage. 


"  The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  reduction  of  di». 
locations  (says  Sir  Astfey  Cooper)  are  both  constitu- 
tional and  mechanical.  It  is  generally  wro- 
ploy  force  only,  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  on  u  m 
such  a  degree  as  to  occasion  violence  and  injury  ;  andit 
will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  the  most 
mechanical  means  fail,  when  unaided  by  constitutional 
remedies.  The  power  of  the  muscles,  In  the  Drat  in- 
stance, is  to  be  duly  appreciated;   as  this  tonus  the 

principal  cause  of  resistance.  The  constitutional n  ■ 

to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reduction 
which  produce  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  n 
sary  st  te  may  be  best  induced  by  oneorotln 
following  means,  viz.  by  bleeding,  warm  1> 
nausea.     Of  these  remedies,  I  consider  bin 
most  powerful ;  and  that  the  effect  may  bo  proi 
quickly  as  possible,  the  blood  should  !"■  drawn  Iron 
a  large  orifice,  and  the  patient  kept  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion; for  by  this  mode  of  depletion,  syncope  is  i 
before  so  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  might  injure  the 
patient  is  lost.     However  the  activity  of  this  practico 
must  be  regulated  by  the  constitution  of  the  person  ■  for 
as  the  accident  happens  to  all  the  varieties  of  constitu- 
tion, it  must  not  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  ;  but 
when  the  patient  is  young,  athletic,  and  muscular,  the 
quantity  removed  should  be  considerable,  and  the  me- 
thod of  taking  it  away  that  which  I  have  described. 

Secondly,  in  those  cases  where  the  warm  bath  may 
be  thought  preferable,  or  where  it  may  be  considered 
improper  to  carry  bleeding  any  farther,  the  bath  should 
be  employed  at  the  temperature  of  100°  or  110°;  and 
as  the  object  is  the  same  as  in  the  application  of  the 
last  remedy,  the  person  should  be  kept  in  the  bath  at 
the  same  heat  till  the  fainting  effect  is  produced,  when 
he  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a  chair,  wrapped  in 
a  blanket,  and  the  mechanical  means  employed. 

Of  late  years,  I  have  practised  a  third  mode  of  lower- 
ing the  action  of  the  muscles,  by  exhibiting  nauseating 
doses  of  tatarized  antimony ;  but  as  its  action  is  uncer- 
tain, frequently  producing  vomiting,  which  is  unneces- 
sary, I  rather  recommend  its  application,  merely  to 
keep  up  the  state  of  syncope,  already  produced  by  the 
two  preceding  means,  which  its  nauseating 
will  most  readily  do,  and  so  powerfully  over! 
tone  of  the  muscles,  that  dislocations  may  be  reduced 
with  much  less  effort,  and  at  a  much  more  distant  pe- 
riod from  the  accident  than  can  be  effected  in  any  other 
way."— (Sir  J3.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  ,\  c.  p.  29,30, 
Also,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  22.)  In  cases  of  un- 
usual difficulty,  the  use  of  antimonium  tartar.,  together 
with  the  warm  bath  and  bleeding,  seems  rational  and 
judicious  ;  but  except  in  cases  of  that  description,  I 
should  prefer  long-continued,  unremitting,  not  too  vie- 
lent,  extension,  which  will  at  last  overcome  the  mus- 
cles of  the  most  athletic  man.  Sometimes  the  resist- 
ance made  to  reduction  by  muscles,  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  will,  may  be  eluded  by  the  patient's  attention 
being  suddenly  taken  from  the  injured  part,  at  which 
moment  the  action  of  those  muscles  is  suspended,  and 
a  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  will  re- 
duce the  bone.  A  case,  illustrating  this  circuuistaiire, 
is  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  (Surgical  Essays,  part 
1,  p.  25;  and  Treatise,  Ac.  p.  34.) 

Dislocations  of  orbicular  joints  can  seldom  be  re- 
duced after  a  month,  though  by  means  of  great  vio- 
lence Desault  used  to  succeed  at  the  end  of  three  or 
four.  Dislocations  of  ginglymoid  articulations  gene- 
rally become  irreducible  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  days, 
in  consequence  of  anchylosis. 

The  reduction  of  a  dislocation  is  known  by  the  limb 
recovering  its  natural  length,  shape,  and  direction,  and 
being  able  to  perform  certain  motions,  not  possible 
while  the  bone  was  out  of  its  place.  The  patient  ex- 
periences a  great  and  sudden  diminution  of  pain ;  and 
very  often  the  head  of  the  'Bone  makes  a  noise  at  the 
moment  when  it  turns  into  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  believes,  that  much  mischief  is 
produced  by  attempts  to  reduce  dislocations  of  long 
standing  in  very  muscular  persons.  He  has  seen  great 
contusion  of  the  integuments,  laceration,  and  bruises 
of  the  muscles,  and  stretching  of  the  nerves,  leading 
to  an  insensibility  and  paralysis  of  the  hand,  follow  an 
abortive  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der. He  is  of  opinion  that  three  months  for  the  shoul- 
der, and  eight  weeks  for  the  hip,  may  he  set  down  as 
the  period  from  the  accident  when  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  make  the  attempt,  except  in  persons  of  very  rs> 
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Uxrd  fibre,  or  advanced  age.— (See  Treatise  on  Ih.-lo- 
,  \c.  p.  35.)     I  have  seen  iwo  cases,  in  which 
i'  force  w.is  exerted  With  pulleys,  to  reduce 
the  thigh-bone  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks;  but 
ompletely  failed.    However,  the  assist- 
•'  derived  from  property  lowering  the  strength 
pn  rionsly,  by  means  of  nauseating 
il  intlmony,  the  warm  bath,  Ac.,  was  not  here 
taken  advantage  of.    A  dislocation  of  the  upper  head 
hi  tin-  reditu,  of  about  a  fortnight'!  standing,  I  have 
known  resiel  all  tin  i  Hurts  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
inj  la  London, 
muchiea  resulting  from  violence  done  to  the 
Mractnreol  the  neighbouring  parts  In  attempts  at  disio- 
ire often  mui  h  greater  than  those  to  which  Mr. 
Cooper  alludes  in  the  preceding  paragraph.     The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  taken  I'rom  the  last  edition  of  tin"  first 
imI  ma]  be  found  In  a  note  by  the  Philadelphia 

"  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Repertoire  d 'Jinatomie, 
■  I  long-continued  luxation  of  the  hu- 
merus, In  which  severe  mischief  arose  from  the  at- 
tempt 10  reduce  the  parte,  are  reported  by  M.  Flaubert, 
Ml);  iii  one  case,  one  of  the  axillary  nerves  was 
torn  irom  the  spinal  marrow;  and  in  others,  paralysis 
oi  the  arm  was  the  result.  After  having  succeeded 
completely  in  several  previous  instances,  I'rolessor 
Gibson  has  within  a  tew  years  met  with  two  instances 
In  which  the  axillary  artery,  having  formed  unnatural 
adhesions,  was  torn  across,  and  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tients consequently  resulted  from  the  attempts  atre- 
din  inei. 

One  Of  these  eases  is  reported  in  the  third  number  of 
(he  i  ■■».  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences.  The  patient,  a 
■trout,  muscular,  athletic  man,  about  six  feet  high,  ap- 

filiedto  Professor  Gibson  on  account  of  a  luxation  of  the 
■  il  os  humeri  at  the  shoulder-joint,  of  nine  weeks' 
standing     Qe  was  admitted  mm  the  Arms-House  In- 
flnnars  on  the  Oth  of  March;  the  antiphlogistic  system 
U  rued  antU  the  15th,  when  attempts  at  reduc- 
tion were  made,  m  the  presence  of  the  surgeons  and 
students  of  the  house,  which  was  not  accomplished 
until  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  and  three-quarters  from 
mencemeni  of  the  operation. 
tin  tin-  16th,  there  was  a  general  swelling  over  the 
ind  pectoral  muscles,  with  a  distinct  pulsa- 
tion of  an  am  nnsinal  character.     On  the  morning  of 

the  iTiii.  it  had  Increased  considerably,  and  in  consulta- 
tion it  was  decided  that  the  subclavian  artery  should 

be  ti.-d  wnii. mi  delay.    This  was  accordingly  done  by 
Professor  (■'." 

This  patient  died  on  the  tenth  dav  after  the  ligature 
of  the  subclavian.  The  details  of  the  case,  and  the  dis- 
sect   which  was  highly  interesting,  may  be  found 

in  the  Id  .No  of  the  .1  vi.  Journal  of  the  Med.  Sciences. 
The  writer  then  adds,  "Those  who  are  acquainted  With 

the  professional  skill  of  Professor  G.  must  attribute  the 
failure  in  this  ease  to  the  proper  cause, the  'firm  adhe- 
sion of  the  artery  to  the  head  of  the  bone;'  and  a  like 
result  must  necessarily  have  followed  its  reduction  in 
the  hands  of  any  other  surgeon.  As  the  result  of  his 
experience,  Professor  G.  has  drawn  some  conclusions 
of  immense  practical  value,  and  to  which  we  think  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid.  '11','savs  I'rolessor 
t;  .  -the  patient  is  young,  not  very  muscular,  the  luxa- 
■  .implicated  with  fracture— If  no  attempts  have 
previously  been  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  and 
the  head  of  the  bone  has  not  been  out  of  its  natural 
situation  beyond  live  or  six  weeks,  1  should  advise  the 
attempt  to  replace  it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
la  verv  robust  and  rigorous,  advanced  in 
'  customed  to  labour  and  to  the  free  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  Ion" 
out  I  should  discountenance  any  attempt  at  reduction  ' " 
—  Hre  se . } 

In  order  to  keep  the  bone  from  slipping  out  of  its 
have  only  to  hinder  the  limb  from  mov- 
ng.  When  splints  wall  act  powerfully  in  supporting 
the  joint,  th.w  |„  very  often  used,  as  in  dislocations  of 
the  ankle,  xvnst.  fc*  Aj  „le  humerus  ^^  be  | 
Med,  except  when  at  some  distance  from  the  body,  a 
return  of  us  dislocation  will  be  prevented  by  confini," 
the  arm  close  to  the  side  In  a  si,,,,.  The  spioa  ban(£ 
age  applied  after  such  an  accdent,  ,s„„,re  satisfactory 
lo  the  patient,  than  really  efficacious.  Whatever  baud- 
age  is  use,  to  k.vp  the  arm  from  moving,  should  be 
put  on  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  as  tar  as  possible  from 


the  centre  of  motion.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  hip  is  rarely  dislocated  a  second  time;  but  the  hu- 
merus and  the  lower  jaw  very  frequently  slip  again 
from  their  sockets,  which  are  shallow.  Bandages  for 
the  prevention  of  this  return  of  displacement  are,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  particularly  necessary.  Rest  is  re- 
quired for  some  time  after  the  reduction,  in  order  thav 
the  ruptured  ligaments  may  unite.  The  strength  of  the 
muscles,  &c.  will  also  be  greatly  promoted  by  friction, 
and  pouring  cold  water  over  the  limb. — (On  Disloca- 
tions, p.  35.) 

When  a  bone  is  broken  and  dislocated,  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  without  loss 
of  time,  and  then  pay  attention  to  the  fracture.  Also, 
if  there  be  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  a  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder,  the  fracture  is  to  be  secured 
in  splints,  and  the  dislocation  then  reduced.— (Sir  A. 
Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  Ifi.)  The  case  of  a  bone, 
dislocated  and  fractured  at  the  same  time,  might  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  difficulty  of  reduction :  for 
tunately,  it  is  a  very  uncommon  accident. 

COMPOUND   DISLOCATIONS. 

Compound  Dislocations  are  those  which  are  attended 
with  a  wound  communicating  with  the  cavities  of  the 
injured  joints.  Some  joints  are  much  more  disposed 
than  others  to  compound  dislocations.  The  accident 
scarcely  ever  takes  place  at  the  hip.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
has  known  one  instance  of  it  at  the  shoulder,  and  he 
has  seen  one  of  the  knee;  but  the  case  isvery  fre- 
quent in  the  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist. — (On  Disloca- 
tions, p.  19.)  In  most  instances,  the  opening  in  the 
skin  is  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,  but  some- 
times by  the  part  having  struck  against  a  hard  or  an 
irregular  body.  Cases  of  this  description  are  frequently 
attended  with  great  danger;  and  the  same  nicety 
of  judgment  is  requisite  hi  determining,  whether  am- 
putation ought  to  be  immediately  performed,  or  an  ef- 
fort made  to  preserve  the  limb,  as  in  compound  frac- 
tures, and  bad  gun-shot  injuries;  and  many  of  the  ob- 
servations which  I  shall  have  to  offer  upon  the  latter 
subjects,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  applicable  to  the 
present. 

When  the  luxation  of  a  large  joint  is  conjoined  with 
an  external  wound,  leading  into  the  capsular  ligament, 
it  is  a  circumstance  that  has  a  particular  tendency  to 
increase  the  danger.    In  many  cases,  injuries  of  this 
description  are  followed  by  violent  and  extensive  in- 
flammation, abscesses,  mortification,  fever,   delirium, 
and  death.     When  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years, 
much  debilitated,  or  of  an  unhealthy  irritable  constitu- 
tion, a  compound  luxation,  especially  if  attended  with 
much  contusion  and  other  injury  of  the  sore  parts,  and 
wrongly  treated,  very  often  has  a  fatal  termination. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  general  event  of  compound 
dislocations ;  and  whatever  may  have  happened  in  for- 
mer times,  we  now  know,  that  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  surgery,  these  accidents  mostly  admit  of  cure 
This  statement  may  be  made,  without  any  censure  be- 
ing east  upon  every  instance  of  amputation  performed 
in  such  cases.    1  know  that  this  operation  is  sometimes 
indispensable  directly  after  the  accident,  and  I  am 
equally  aware,  that  it  may  become  necessary  in  a  fu- 
ture   stage,  when  extensive  abscesses  or  sloughino- 
joined  with  threatening  constitutional  symptoms  have 
taken  place.    My  only  design  is  to  recommend  the  en- 
deavour to  cure  the  generality  of  compound  luxations. 
But  if  a  case  were  to  present  itself,  attended  with  se- 
rious contusion   and  laceration  of  the  soft  parts    I 
should  be  as  earnest  an  advocate  for  amputation  as  a'ny 
surgeon. 

Mr.  Hammick,  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
Plymouth,  in  speaking  of  compound  dislocations  of  tha 
ankle,  advises  amputation,  "  where  the  lower  heads  of 
the  tibia  and  fibula  are  very  much  shattered ;  where, 
together  with  the  compound  dislocations  of  these  bones 
some  of  the  tarsal  bones  are  displaced  and  injured; 
where  any  large  vessels  are  divided,  and  cannot  be  se- 
cured without  extensive  enlargement  of  the  wound 
and  disturbance  of  the  soft  parts ;  where  the  common 
integuments,  with  the  neighbouring  tendons  and  mus- 
cles, are  considerably  torn ;  where  the  protruded  tibia 
cannot  by  any  means  be  reduced;  and  where  the  con- 
stitution is  enfeebled  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
not  likely  to  endure  pain,  discharge,  and  length  of 
confinement."— (.1.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  i, 
p.  146.)    Perhaps,  as  general  remarks,  these  may  not 
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be  inaccurate ;  but  there  are  exceptions  to  them.  Thus, 
we  mid  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  publication,  several  cases  in 
which  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle  terminated 
well,  notwithstanding  the  displacement  and  removal 
of  the  astragalus,*  other  instances  of  which  kind  of 
success  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  surgery. — 
(See  Laurnonier,  in  Fourcroy,  Mid.  Eclairtf. ;  Percy, 
in  Joum.  de  Med.  continue,  Nov.  1811,  p.  348.)  How- 
ever, if  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  tarsal  bones,  especi- 
ally the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  are  broken,  the  opera- 
tion of  amputation  is  recommended  on  high  authority 
—-{Sir  Jl.  Cooper's  Surg.  Essays,  part  2,  p.  181.)  But 
with  regard  to  the  division  of  large  blood-vessels,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  states,  that  he  would  not  at  once  proceed 
to  amputation  on  that  account.  "  The  case  from  Mr. 
Sandtbrd,  of  Worcester,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Carden,  clearly 
shows,  that  the  division  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
does  not,  if  it  be  well  secured,  prevent  the  patient's  re- 
covery. I  also  once  saw  a  compound  fracture,  close  to 
the  ankle-joint,  accompanied  by  a  division  of  that  ar- 
tery ;  and,  although  the  patient  was  in  the  hospital,  and 
a  brewer's  servant,  who  possessed  the  worst  constitu- 
tion to  strugle  against  severe  injuries,  yet  this  man  re- 
covered without  amputation."  Nor,  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
opinion,  would  all  hope  be  precluded,  even  if  the  pos- 
teriortibial  artery  were  injured.—  (Vol.  cit.p.  186.)  For 
the  method  of  securing  these  vessels,  see  Arteries. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances,  which  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  known  give  rise  to  the  necessity  for  ampu- 
tation in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle.  1.  The 
advanced  age  of  the  patient.  2.  A  very  extensive  la- 
cerated wound.  3.  Difficulty  of  reducing  the  ends  of 
the  bones  he  considers  rather  as  a  reason  for  sawing 
them  ofT,  than  for  amputation.  4.  The  extremely  shat- 
tered state  of  the  bones.  5.  Dislocations  of  the  tibia 
outwards  cause  greater  injury  of  the  bones  and  soft 
parts  than  those  inwards,  and  more  frequently  require 
amputation.  6.  Sometimes  the  bone  cannot  be  kept 
reduced,  owing  to  the  tibia  in  the  dislocation  outwards 
being  obliquely  fractured.  7,  Division  of  a  large  blood- 
vessel, attended  with  extensive  wound  of  the  soft 
parts.  8.  Mortification.  9.  Excessive  contusion.  10. 
Extensive  suppuration.  11.  Necrosis,  where  the  se- 
questra do  not  admit  of  removal.  12.  Very  great  and 
permanent  deformity  of  the  foot.  13.  When  teta- 
nus comes  on,  Sir  A.  Cooper  does  not  approve  of  the 
operation.  14.  A  very  irntable  state  of  constitution, 
such  as  is  often  met  with  in  very  fat  subjects,  who 
take  no  exercise.— (On  Dislocations,  <y-c.  p.  332,  c$c) 

The  treatment  of  a  compound  dislocation  requires 
the  reduction  to  be  effected  without  delay,  and  with  as 
little  violence  and  disturbance  as  possible.  When  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  protrudes,  and  is  smeared  with 
sand  or  dirt,  as  frequently  happens  from  its  having 
touched  the  ground,  "  it  should  be  washed  with  warm 
water,  as  the  least  extraneous  matter  admitted  into  the 
joint  will  produce  and  support  a  suppurative  process 
and  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  every 
portion  of  it  adhering  to  the  end  of  the  bone.  If  the 
bone  be  shattered,  the  ringer  is  to  be  passed  into  the 
joint,  and  the  detached  pieces  are  to  be  removed;  but 
this  is  to  be  done  in  the  most  gentle  manner  possible  so 
as  not  to  occasion  unnecessary  irritation;  and  if 'the 
wound  be  so  small  as  to  admit  the  finger  with  difficulty 
and  small  loose  pieces  of  bone  even  be  felt,  the  intecu- 
ments  should  be  divided  with  a  scalpel,  to  allow  of  such 
portions  being  removed  without  violence.''— (Sir  A 
Cooper  On  Dislocations,  p.  2M  )  If  any  difficulty  of 
reduction  should  arise  from  the  bone  being  girt  by  the 
integuments,  the  opening  in  them  should  be  dilated 
with  a  scalpel.  The  limb  is  then  to  be  placed  in  splints 
with  the  necessary  pads,  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  &c! 
Sir  A.  Cooper  judiciously  recommends  the  portions  of 
this  bandage  not  be  sewed  together,  "  but  passed  under 
the  leg,  so  that  one  piece  may  be  removed  when  it  be- 
comes stiff;"  and  by  fixing  another  to  its  end,  before  it 
is  withdrawn,  the  fresh  piece  may  be  applied  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  limb.— (Surg.  Essays,  part  2 
p.  120.)  Tiie  wound  is  to  be  freed  from  any  dirt,  clots 
of  blood,  or  other  extraneous  matter,  and  its  lips  are  to 
be  accurately  brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.     Sir  A.  Cooper  considers  lint  dipped  in  the 


[*  Professor  Stevens,  of  New- York,  removed  the  as- 
tragalus in  a  case  of  irreducible  compound  dislocation 
ct  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  ease  had  an  early  and  most 
happy  termination.  —Reese.] 


blood  which  oozes  out  the  best  kind  or  firM 
The  joint  is  to  be  covered  with  linen  kepi 
wet  with  the  liquor  plumhi  acetatis  dilute 
what  is  better,  spirit  of  wine  and  water;  Ibi 
is  to  be  loosely  laid  down,  and  the  splints  fai 
the  limb  with  their  proper  straps  or  pit 
the  limb  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest  In  an  el/jnble 
posture.    The  patient,  if  strong  and  young,  is  Us  |„. 
bled.    This  last  practice  may  be  more  Creel)  a 
the  country  than  in  London,  or  large  hospitals,    An 
anodyne  the  first  night  or  two  will  he  highly  prop, ., 
Saline  draughts,  antimonials,  and  a  low  regimen  are 
also  indicated  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  symptom- 
atic fever,  which  commonly  follows  so  serious  an  ac- 
cident. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  purgatives  should  be 
used  with  the  utmost  caution ;  "  for  (says  he),  then 
cannot  be  a  worse  practice,  when  a  limb  b 
placed  in  a  good  position,  and  adhesion  is  proceeding 
than  to  disturb  the  processes  of  nature  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  position  which  purges  produce;  and  1  am 
quite  sure,  that  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  1  have 
seen  patients  destroyed  by  their  frequent  administra- 
tion. That  which  is  to  be  done  by  bleeding  and  empty- 
ing the  bowels  should  be  effected  within  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  accident,  before  the  adhesive  inflammation 
arises."—  (Surgical  Essays,  part  \,p.  121.)  Here  the 
fracture-bed,  invented  by  Mr.  Earle,  would  allow  pur- 
gatives to  be  used  without  any  disturbance  of  the  limb. 

If  the  case  takes  a  favourable  course,  the  constitu- 
tional fever  will  not  be  excessive,  nor  will  the  pain  and 

inflammation  of  the  limb  be  immoderate.    Some) * 

the  wound  unites  more  or  less  without  suppuration  a 
circumstance  particularly  desirable,  as  tending  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  lessen  the  danger,  by  changing 
the  case,  as  it  were,  from  a  compound  into  a  simple  one, 
In  other  cases  the  wound  is  not  united,  but  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  are  not  violent  nor  extensive 
the  constitution  is  not  dangerously  disturbed,  and 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  may  be  reasonably  enter- 
tained. When  the  wound  is  disposed  to  heal  favour- 
ably, adhesive  plaster,  with  or  without  lint,  or  a  pled- 
get of  soft  soap  cerate  is  the  best  dressing.  In  othei 
instances,  while  the  suppuration  is  copious,  and  the 
parts  are  tense  and  painful,  emollient  poultices  are  the 
most  eligible. 

When  the  symptomatic  fever  and  first  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  over,  and  much  discharge  prevails,  at- 
tended with  marks  of  approaching  weakness,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  allowed  more  food,  and  directed  to  lake 
bark,  cordials,  porter,  wine,  &c.  If  his  nights  are  rest- 
less, he  must  have  opiates ;  if  he  sweats  profusely, 
sulphuric  acid;  and,  in  short,  all  such  medicines  as  his 
particular  complaints  may  require  are  to  be  prescribed 

When  the  inflammation  of  a  compound  dislocation  is 
violent  or  extensive,  general  bleeding,  the  application  of 
leeches,  and  the  use  of  fomentations  and  poultices,  are 
the  most  likely  means  of  lessening  the  mischief.  Yet 
it  is  only  in  strong  habits  that  venesection  to  any  ex- 
tent can  be  prudently  practised  in  large  cities  or  crowded 
hospitals. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  delivered  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper  on  the  subject  of  dressings.  "  If  the  patient 
complain  of  considerable  pain  in  the  part,  in  four  or 
five  days  the  bandage  may  be  raised  to  examine  the 
wound ;  and  if  there  be  much  inflammation,  a  corner 
of  the  lart  (or  other  dressing)  should  be  lifted  from  the 
wound,  to  give  vent  to  any  matter  which  may  have 
formed ;  but  this  ought  to  be  done  with  great  circum- 
spection, as  there  is  danger  of  disturbing  the  adhesive 
process,  if  that  be  proceeding  without  suppuration. 
By  this  local  treatment,  it  will  every  now  and  then 
happen,  that  the  wound  will  be  closed  by  adhesion- 
but  if  in  a  few  days  it  be  not,  and  suppuration  take 
place,  the  matter  should  have  an  oDportumty  of  escap- 
ing; and  the  lint  being  removed,  simple  dresrinp 
should  be  applied.  After  a  week  or  ten  days,  If  then 
be  suppuration  with  much  surrounding  inflammation, 
poultices  should  be  applied  upon  the  wound,  leeches  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  upon  the  limb  at  a  distance  the 
evaporating  lotion  should  still  be  employed;  but  as 
soon  as  the  inflammation  is  lessened,  the  poultices 
should  be  discontinued."— (Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  121.) 

In  certain  examples,  the  most  skilful  treatment  is 
unavailing.  The  joint  and  limb  become  affected  w,in 
considerable  pain  and  swelling,  the  fever  ruim  hijjh. 
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n  loniei  on,  and  the  patient  may  even  perish 

of  the  first  symptoms,  the  limb  being 

■I  the  same  time  attacked  by  gangrene.    11 

;era  an:  avoided,  the  wound  may  yet  not 

the  inllaiiirnalion  may  be  considerable, 

ooua  nature,  large absoessos under  the 

formed,  the  bones  may  be  affected  with 

.ml  the  hectical  tympanal  and  sinking  state 

rtisnl  ma]  make  tin:  only  chance  of  recovery 

depend  upon  amputation.    But  even  this  operation  is 

isrred  till  too  late,  and  the  patient  must 

be  left  10  his  miaerabli 

m  the  smallest  reflection  to  the  nature 
nid  luxations,  will  perceive  that  it  is  often 
a  miner  of  the  highest  Importance  to  make  a  right  de- 
ciaion  at  the  vsrj  beginning,  whether  amputation 
should  be  immediate!)  done,  or  an  attempt  made  to 
save  the  Umb.    in  some  Instances,  the  patient's  sole 

chance  depend*  upon  the  operation  being  performed  at 
I  delay,  and  the  opportunity  of 
doing  n  nevi  r  returns.     The  surgeon  should  take  off 
i   as  he  has  seen  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury, and  not  wait  till  a  general  tendency  to  swelling 
and  gangrene  has  spread  through  the  member,  and 
in  m  the  system  is  disturbed.    Amputation 
under  these  circumstances  ie  undoubtedly  done  with  a 
very  diminished  chance  of  euocess;  and,  until  certain 
.  liaron  Larrey,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Mr    \    i !.  Hutchison,  ami  others,  was  of  late  years  al- 
togethei  prohibited.— (See  Amputation  and  Mort{fica- 

Dm,  hnsldni  thisflrel  critical  period,  the  surgeon  often 
.1  nice  degree  of  judgment  in  a  future 
i   case;  I  mean  when  the  suppuration  is  co- 
pious, the  wound  open,   the  boms  carious,  and  the 
health  unpaired.     Here  the  practitioner  may  sometimes 
err,  in  taking  off  a  limb  that  might  be  saved;  or  he 
mil  a  worse  fault,  and  make  the  patient  lose  his 
i   Irultless  attempt  to  save  the  member.    No 
;iu  form  the  right  practitioner  in  this  delicate 
part  of  surgery  ;  genius  alone  cannot  do  it;  the  oppor- 
tunity of  maki.  I,  and  the  talent  of  profit- 
ing b]  ih'  in,  are  here  the  things  which  make  the  con- 
late  surgeon. 
It  should  ever  be  recollected,  in  regard  to  bad  com- 

f  locations,  that  in  young  subjects,  and  in  a  sa- 

sh", man]  cases  will  do  well,  which  In  old 
persons,  and  in  the  i>olluted  atmosphere  of  London,  and 
hospitals,  would  he  fatal  without  amputation. 
The  constitutions  of  some  individuals  are  so  irrita- 
ble, thai  whether  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  limb, 
or  imputation  be  at  once  performed,  the  case  has  a  ra- 
pid and  fatal  termination.  According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
persona  Who  are  much  loaded  with  fat  "  arc  generally 
Irritable,  and  hear  important  accidents  very  HI :  indeed," 
■ays he,  "thej  general]  die,  whichever  plan  of  treat- 
men)  be  pursued."— However,  be  adds  that  such  corpu- 
lent people  as  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  form  excep- 
tions to  the  foregoing  remark. — (Surgical  Essays, 
part  2.  p.  IBS.) 

There  is  a  practice  in  regard  to  compound  dislocations, 
which  I  think  ought  at  all  events  to  be  adopted  only  in 
a  v,-r\  lew  cases;  I  mean  the  plan  of  sawing  off  the 
the  luxated  bone.     According  to  Leveille,  this 
method  is  recommended  by  Hippocrates,  as  a  means  of 
ting  and  perfecting  the  cure.— (Nowoellt  Doc- 
However,  it  seems  not 
to  have  done  sufficient  good  m  ancient  times  to  have 
a  lasting  reputation.    In  fact,  when  it  was 
l  bj  the  late  Mr.  t5ooch,  it  had  sunk  into  such 
oblivion,  thai  U  was  received  as  an  entirely  new  pro- 
posal.    "  Compound  luxations  (says  this  author)  are 
Of  i  more  dangerous  nature  than  compound  fractures, 
plain  reasons;  but  if  a  surgeon  should  judge 
i  attempt  saving    a  limb   under  such 
threatening  ciNUmstani  i  lined  to  think, 

•serosa,**  will  be  more  likely  to 
\g  off  the  head  »f  the  bmie,  especially 
twed  to  the  air." 
Mr.  Oooch  atlerward  lakes  notice  of  a  case  in  which 
Mr.  Cooper,  ol  Bungay,  sawed  off  the  heads  of  the  tibia 
and  lihula,  and  preserved  the  limb,  the  patient  bein" 
■Ms  to  walk  ami  work  for  his  bread  for  many  years 
after*  ml      Other  examples  are  also  briefly  mentioned. 
In  which  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  was  sawn  off 
and  the  head  of  the  second  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Hay,  ol  Leeds,  wan  induced  to  make 
L—  V 


trial  of  this  plan  in  a  compound  luxation  of  the  ankle 
The  example,  however,  which  he  published,  is  decidedly 
unfavourable  to  the  practice,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show :  "  1  was  in  hopes  that  this  patient  would 
have  been  able  to  walk  stoutly ;  but  in  tins  1  was  disap- 
pointed. He  walked  indeed  without  a  crutch ;  but  his 
gait  was  slow,  his  leg  remaining  weak,  and  his  toes 
turning  outwards,  which  rather  surprised  me,  as  his 
leg  was  very'  straight  when  I  ceased  attending  him." 

Mr.  Hey  did  not  recite  this  case  with  the  view  of  re- 
commending a  similar  practice  in  all  eases  of  this  ac- 
cident ;  for  he  had  not  always  adopted  it,  nor  was  he 
of  opinion,  that  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  whether 
by  replacing  the  bones,  sawing  off  their  extremities,  or 
amputating  the  limb,  ought  to  be  universally  practised. 
When  the  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  in- 
teguments is  not  greater  than  is  sufficient  to  permit  the 
head  of  the  tibia  to  pass  through  them;  and  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  joint  or  contiguous  parts  have  suf- 
fered no  other  injury;  Mr.  Hey  recommends  the  re- 
placing of  the  bone,  and  a  union  of  the  integuments 
by  suture,  with  the  treatment  adapted  to  wounds  of 
the  joints.— (Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  chap.  11, 
edit.  2.) 

That  in  a  few  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Gooch  and  Mr. 
Hey  the  patients  recovered  with  a  new  sort  of  joint,  only 
proves  to  my  mind  the  great  resources  and  activity  of 
nature,  and  her  occasional  triumph  over  the  opposition 
she  meets  with  from  bad  and  injudicious  surgery.  A 
limb  so  treated  must  ever  afterward  be  shorter  than  its 
fellow,  and  consequently  the  patient  be  more  or  less  a 
cripple.  We  have  seen,  that  in  the  only  instance  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hey,  considerable  deformity  was  the 
consequence  of  the  practice.  I  cannot  help  adding  my 
belief,  that  this  gentleman  would  have  experienced 
more  success  in  the  treatment  of  compound  dislocations, 
had  he  relinquished  the  objectionable  method  of  sewing 
up  the  wound.  In  such  accidents  every  kind  of  irrita- 
tion should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  the 
wound  may  be  conveniently  closed  with  sticking  plaste,* 
the  observation  of  numerous  cases  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  has  perfectly  convinced  me.  In  this  munifi 
cent  institution,  under  the  disadvantage  of  the  air  of 
London,  and  an  hospital,  compound  luxations  used,  at 
the  period  when  1  was  an  apprentice  there,  to  be  treated 
with  marked  success;  and  I  feel  warranted  in  ascrib- 
ing the  circumstance  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  which 
was  conducted  on  the  principles  explained  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Dictionary. 

The  most  ingenious  arguments  which  have  yet  been 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  practice  of  sawing  off  the  ends 
of  the  bones  in  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle, 
are  those  recently  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  How- 
ever, he  does  not  advise  the  plan  without  restrictions. 
If  the  dislocation  (says  he)  can  be  easily  reduced, 
without  sawing  off  the  end  of  the  bone ;  if  it  be  no 
too  obliquely  broken  to  remain  firmly  upon  the  astra- 
galus after  being  reduced ;  if  the  end  of  the  bone  be 
not  shattered,  for  then  the  small  loose  pieces  of  bone 
should  be  removed,  and  the  surface  of  the  bone  be 
smoothed  by  the  saw ;  if  the  patient  be  not  excessively 
irritable,  and  the  muscles  affected  with  violent  spasms, 
impeding  reduction,  and  causing  a  displacement  of  the 
bones  after  they  have  been  reduced ;  Sir  Astlev  Cooper 
advises  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  parts/and  uni- 
ting the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  the  opposite  circum- 
stances, rather  than  amputate  the  limb  he  would  saw 
off  the  ends  of  the  bones.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1 
p.  154.    Treatise,  p.  302.)  * 

The  only  case  in  which  the  plan  of  sawing  off  the 
head  of  the  bone  can  be  at  all  proper,  is  when  a  com- 
pound dislocation  cannot  be  reduced,  notwithstanding 
the  enlargement  of  the  wound  in  the  skin,  and  every 
other  possible  means.  There  is  no  other  mode  of  pre- 
venting the  formidable  symptoms  which  would  ensue 
were  the  bone  left  in  a  state  of  protrusion  through  the 
integuments ;  nor  is  there  any  better  wav  of  alleviating 
such  symptoms  after  they  have  actually  begun.  M. 
Roux  gives  much  praise  to  the  English  snrgeons  for  the 
judicious  boldness  which  they  have  evinced  in  cases 
of  this  description.  Although  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Fer- 
rand,  Desault,  Laumonicr,  and  several  other  French 
surgeons,  have,  like  many  British  practitioners,  ven- 
tured to  remove  the  whole  of  the  astragalus,  when 
this  bone  was  totally  separated  from  the  scaphoides, 
and  protruded  in  compound  luxations,  yet  M.  Roux 
acknowledges  that  the  bold  practice  of  sawiug  oft  the 
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lower  end  of  the  humerus,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  also  of  the  fibula,  at  the 
same  time,  originated  with,  and  was  first  executed  by, 
English  surgeons.— (Parallfle  de  la  Chirurgie  An- 
gloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  208,  209.) 

DISLOCATIONS   OF   THE    LOWER   JAW. 

The  lower  jaw  can  only  be  luxated  forwards,  and 
either  one  or  both  of  its  condyles  may  become  displaced 
in  this  direction.  Every  dislocation  except  that  for- 
wards is  rendered  impossible  by  the  formation  of  the 
parts.  The  lower  jaw  cannot  even  be  dislocated  for- 
wards, unless  the  mouth,  just  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  accident,  be  very  much  open.  Whenever  the  chin 
is  considerably  depressed,  the  condyles  slide  from  be- 
hind forwards  under  the  transverse  root  of  the  zygoma- 
tic processes.  The  cartilaginous  cap  which  envelopes 
the  condyles,  and  follows  them  in  all  their  motions, 
Btill  affords  them  an  articular  cavity  ;  but  the  depres- 
sion of  the  bone  continuing,  the  ligaments  give  way, 
the  condyles  glide  before  the  eminent  ice  articulares, 
and  slip  under  the  zygomatic  arches.  Hence  a  dislo- 
cation mostly  happens  while  the  patient  is  laughing, 
gaping,  <fcc.  A  blow  on  the  jaw,  when  the  mouth  is 
wide  open,  may  easily  cause  the  accident.  The  case 
has  occasionally  arisen  from  the  exercise  of  great  force 
in  drawing  out  the  teeth.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known 
a  complete  luxation,  that  is  to  say,  of  both  condyles, 
produced  by  a  boy  suddenly  putting  an  apple  into  his 
mouth  to  keep  it  from  the  reach  of  a  play-fellow.— 
(On  Dislocations,  p.  389.)  Whenever  the  jaw  has  once 
been  dislocated,  the  same  causes  more  easily  reproduce 
the  occurrence.  In  certain  individuals  the  ligaments 
are  so  loose,  and  the  muscles  so  weak,  that  a  disloca- 
tion is  produced  by  any  slight  attempt  to  yawn,  laugh, 
or  (as  Lamotte  has  observed)  to  bite  any  substance 
■which  is  rather  large. — (Leveilli,  Nouvelle  Doctrine 
Chirurgicale,  torn.  2,  p.  54.)  There  have  been  persons 
who  could  scarcely  ever  laugh  heartily  without  their 
lower  jaws  being  luxated.  But  of  all  the  causes  of 
this  occurrence,  yawning  alone,  even  without  the  com- 
bination of  any  external  force,  is  by  far  the  most 
common. 

When  the  jaw  is  depressed,  and  its  angles,  to  the  ex- 
ternal sides  of  which  the  masseters  are  attached,  are 
carried  upwards  and  backwards,  if  these  muscles  con- 
tract, the  greater  part  of  their  force  tends  to  bring  the 
condyles  into  the  zygomatic  depression.— (Boyer.) 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  jaw  are  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  which  Boyer  imputes  to  the  pressure 
produced  by  tne  condyles  on  the  deep-seated  temporal 
nerves,  and  those  going  to  the  masseters,  which  nerves 
pass  before  the  roots  of  the  zygomatic  process.  The 
mouth  is  wide  open,  and  cannot  be  shut.  It  is  more 
open  in  recent  dislocations  than  in  those  which  have 
continued  for  some  time.  An  empty  space  is  felt  be- 
fore the  ear  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  condyles. 
The  coronal  process  forms  under  the  cheek-bone  a  pro- 
minence, which  may  be  felt  through  the  cheek  or  from 
within  the  mouth.  The  cheeks  and  temples  are  flat- 
tened by  the  lengthening  of  the  temporal,  masseter, 
and  buccinator  muscles.  The  saliva  flows  in  large 
quantities  from  the  mouth,  the  secretion  of  which  fluid 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  irritation  of  the  accident. 
The  arch  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  situ- 
ated more  forward  than  that  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw.  During  the  first  five  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, the  patient  can  neither  speak  nor  swallow. — 
(Boyer.)  When  only  one  condyle  is  dislocated,  the 
mouth  is  distorted,  and  turned  towards  the  opposite 
side,  while  the  fellow-teeth  of  he  jaws  do  not  corres- 
pond. However,  Mr.  Hey  asserts,  that  frequently  the 
position  of  the  chin  is  not  perceptibly  altered.  —(Prac- 
tical Observations,  p.  322.)  The  mouth  cannot  be  shut ; 
but  it  is  not  so  widely  open  as  in  the  complete  luxation. 
-(Sir  -S.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  v.  392.) 

When  a  dislocated  jaw  has  remained  unreduced  for 
several  days  or  weeks,  the  symptoms  are  not  so  well 
marked.  In  such  instances,  the  chin  becomes  gradu- 
ally approximated  to  the  upper  jaw ;  the  patient  reco- 
vers by  degrees  the  faculty  of  speaking  and  swallow- 
mo-  •  but  he  stammers,  and  the  saliva  dribbles  from  his 
mouth.  The  sufferings  induced  by  a  dislocated  jaw, 
ix  is  said,  may  even  prove  fatal  if  the  case  continue 
unrectified;  out  we  are  not  to  believe  Hippocrates 
when  he  positively  declares  the  accident  mortal  if  not 
reduced   before  the  tenth  day.     Indeed,  Sir  Astley 


Cooper,  in  noticing  the  severity  of  the  pain,  assure!  us, 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  dangerous  effect  produced; 
on  the  contrary,  that  in  time  the  jaw  becomes  man 

dosed,  and  B  considerable  degree  of  its  motion  is  re- 
stored.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  389.) 

Monteggi  attended  a  man,  two  months  after  suet)  u 
luxation, Which  had  not  been  understood,  and  Fabri- 
cms  ab  Aquapendente  assures  us,  that  be  had  never 
seen  the  prognostic  of  Hippocrates  verified,  though  he 
had  bad  tnany  patients  of  this  sort  under  bis  can.— 
(LeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Our.  t.  2,  p.  58.) 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  reduced  In  [he 
following  manner:  The  surgeon  is  first  to  wrap  some 
linen  round  his  thumbs,  to  keep  them  from  being  hurt 
by  the  patient's  teeth,  and  then  introduce  them  into 
the  mouth,  as  far  as  possible  along  the  grinding  teeth 
At  the  same  time  he  is  to  place  his  fingers  under  the 
chin  and  base  of  the  jaw,  and  while  he  depn 
molares  with  his  thumbs,  he  raises  the  chin  with  Ins 
fingers,  by  which  means  the  condyles  become  disen 
gaged  from  their  situation  under  the  zygomaa;  at 
which  instant  the  muscles  draw  those  parts  so  rapidly 
back  into  the  articular  cavities  again,  that  the  suramin 
thumbs  might  sometimes  be  hurt,  did  he  not  immediately 
move  them  outwards  between  the  cheek  and  the  jaw, 

The  reduction  being  accomplished,  a  fresh  displace- 
ment is  to  be  prevented  by  applying  a  four-tailed  band 
age,  as  recommended  for  the  fractured  jaw,  For  a  lew 
days  the  patient  should  avoid  such  food  as  requires 
much  mastication. 

The  ancients  used  to  place  between  the  grinding 
teeth  two  pieces  of  stick,  and  while  they  used  them  as 
levers  to  depress  the  back  part  of  the  bone,  thej  railed 
the  chin  by  means  uf  a  bandage.  The  late  Mr.  Fox, 
the  dentist,  had  a  patient  whose  jaw  was  dislocated  on 
both  sides  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth :  the  reduction 
was  first  effected  on  one  side  by  placing  a  piece  of 
wood  a  foot  long  upon  the  grinders,  and  then  raising 
the  part  of  it  which  was  held  in  the  hand.  Mr.  Foi 
next  reduced  the  other  condyle  in  the  same  manner. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  reducing  a  complete  luxation  of 
the  lower  jaw,  prefers  putting  the  patient  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  introducing  two  corks  behind  the  moiar 
teeth,  and  then  elevating  the  chin.— (Ore  Dislocation*, 
p.  391.)  When  only  one  condyle  is  dislocated,  what- 
ever method  of  reduction  be  lbllowed,  it  need  only  he 
applied  to  the  side  affected. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF   THE   VERTEBRJE. 

What  have  been  called  dislocations  of  the  spine  are 
considered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  really  fractures  of 
the  vertebrae,  with  displacement  of  the  bones  but  not 
of  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  only  true  distor- 
tions of  the,  spine  admitted  by  him,  are  those  of  the 
first  and  second  cervical  vertebrae. — (Ore  Dislocations, 
<$-e.  p.  17.) 

The  large  surfaces  with  which  the  vertebrae  support 
each  other ;  the  number  and  thickness  of  their  liga- 
ments ;  the  strength  of  their  muscles  ;  the  little  degree 
of  motion  which  each  vertebra  naturally  has ;  and  the 
vertical  direction  of  the  articular  processes,  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  make  dislocations  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  vertebrae  impossible,  unless  there  be  also  a  frac- 
ture of  the  above-mentioned  processes.  Thus  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  in  his  very  extensive  experience,  has  never 
witnessed  a  separation  of  one  vertebra  from  another, 
through  the  intervertebral  substance,  without  fracture 
of  the  articular  processes ;  or,  if  those  processes  re- 
mained unbroken,  without  a  fracture  through  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra;.  Of  these  cases,  I  shaM  merely  re- 
mark, that  they  can  only  result  from  immense  violence; 
that  the  symptoms  would  be  an  irregularity  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  spinous  processes,  retention  or  inconti- 
nence of  the  urine  and  feces,  paralysis  anil  B 
less  state  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  effects  of  the 
pressure  or  other  injury,  to  which  the  spinal  marrow 
would  be  subjected.  Similar  symptoms  mayalsoarise 
when  the  spinal  marrow  has  merely  undeigone  a  vio- 
lent concussion,  without  any  fracture  or  dislocation 
whatever ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  most  of  the  cases 
mentioned  by  authors  as  dislocations  of  the  lumbar  and 
dorsal  vertebras,  have  only  been  concussions  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  or  fractures  of  those  bones. 

The  cervical  vertebra;,  however,  not  having  such  ex- 
tensive articular  surfaces,  and  having  more  motion, 
are  occasionally  luxated.  The  dislocation  of  the  head 
from  the  first  vertebra,  and  of  the  first  vertebra  from 
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;  l  particularly  the  last  accident,  is  the  most 

-  (.1  Hi.'  cervical  vertebra  lower 

rerj  rare,  are  possible,    indeed. accord- 

mpli  -  have  happened,  In  which 

que  or  articular  proa 

irertebra  haabeen  ,h-!o.aicd.  soas  to  cause  a 

ni  inclination  of  the  neck  towards  the  side  op- 

itnat  of  the  displacement.— (TYai/*  des  Mai. 

'  '■/"  "•■)  ,      v 

Whether  the  case  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell  under  the 
,i  subluxation  of  the  spine,  ought  to  be  re- 
in uneqlvocal  specimen  of  a  displacement  ol 
from  the  Oral  dorsal  vertebra,  I  cannot 
to  determine.    This  author  speaks  of  an  evi- 
deni  loosening  between  these  two  bones;  of  aconsi- 
Btween  them;  of  the  destruction  of  the 
intervene  ice:  and  of  an  Immense  quantity 

of  poa  around  the  injure,!  part  of  the  spine,  as  circum- 
r,  n. hi.    "On  the  back  part,  the 
pus  bad  extended  under  the  scapulas,  and  on  the  fore 

nded  bj  the  oBsophagus,"  and  in  the  spinal 

had  ascended  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
sheath  to  the  i  auda  equina.— (C,  Bell,  Surg.  OOs.  vol. 

1./'.    I   ! 

Rust  declares,  however,  that  even  the  lumbar  and 
.  rtebra  maj  be  dislocated.— (Jtrikrokakalogie, 
]>.  71.)    Mr.  Bell  also  describee  a  case  of" complete  dis- 
location of  the  '  "in  the  first  lumbar  ver- 
i  •  i  >i c .  with  <  i  in  re  division  of  the  spinal  cord.    A  small 
ol  bone  was  broken  off.— (On  Injuries  of  the 
pi.  1,fig.  2  and  3.)    We 
learn  from  Mr  Lawrence,  thai  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  there-  are  specimens  of  luxated 
cervical  vertebra.    In  one  of  these,  the  right  inferior 
articular  process  of  the  fifth  vertebra  is  .lisiocated  fbr- 
warda.    The  portion  of  the  vertebra]  column  above  the 
m  .1  ol  the  i n i n r >  is  twisted  to  the  led,  and  the  body  of 
the  Bfth,  having  been  partially  displaced,  projects  bo- 
i  i  of  Hi.-  sixth  vertebra,    Thla  displacement 
...  en  effected  without  considerable  in- 
jury of  the   flbl  The  upper  and  anterior 
..I  the  sixth  and  seventh  vertebra  has 

red  .mi  the  left  side,    in  another 

or  articular  processes  of  the  fifth  eer- 

Vlcal    '■  iall)  separalc.l  I'rom  those  of  the. 

sixth,  The  bodies  of  the  same  hones  are  partially  se- 
ehlnd.  \  third  specimen  exhibits  a  disloca- 
iii.   sixth  ir.iin  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 

The  Inferior  annular  processes  of  the  sixth  are  com- 

■  ■■  'I  forwards,  and  its  body  projects  over 

thst  of  the  seventh,    .Mr.  Lawrence  has  recorded  one 
roving  that  complete  dislocation  both  of  the  ar- 
ticular processes  and  body,  without  fracture,  may  oc- 
cur in  the  cervii  al  region  of  the  spine.— (See  Med.  Clur. 
-  p.  891.  :tm.)  f 

II    LOI   ITION  OF  TBI  BIAD   KROM   TUB   FIRST 
VERTEBRA,    OR   ATLAS. 

The  os  occipitis  and  first  cervical  vertebra  are  so 
firmly  connected  by  ligaments,  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  their  being  luxated  from  an  externa]  cause,  and 
were  the  accident  to  happen,  it  would  immediately 
ital,  b)  the  unavoidable  compression  and  in- 
jurs of  the  spina]  marrow.  « 

\  unples  of  displacement  of  the  atlas  by  dis- 

inthe  museum  al  Leyden,  and  arc  described 

fbrt.     Boyer  has  seen  one  at  La  Charite  ;  and 

n  >,t>  interesting  description  of  a  similar  ease,  liius- 

lr"'''1  has  been  recently  published  by 

!  set  Epis- 
316.)    la  this  tr.nt   is  collected, 
from  the  writings  of  J,  P.Fran]  sc.  vol.5) 

from  those  ol  Rei  ,  ld  0,  Rus( 

ii  ,  an  exact  detail  of  tti  of  the  disease;  an 

Important  topic,  on  which  Boyer  confesses  bis  Inabi- 

litj  togivewi)  information.    Thesymp b  have  been 

'   Rum,  bj    Mr.  Lawrence  aa  follows- 

irning  more  severe  at  night   or 

mouthful,  or  drawing  a  d'eeu 

breath,  is  the  Drsi  symptom.    This  pain  affects  one 

side  ol  the  neck,  especiaily  when  the  head  is  moved  to- 

s  from  the  larynx  towards 

the  nape,  and  often  to  the  scapula  of  the  pained  side 

ration  Is  perceptible ;  but  firm  pressure 

on  the  region  ofthe  tirsi  and  second  vertebra  produces 

n,  and  thus  points  out  the  seat  of  dis- 

SSM        lln  ui/licjlt)  olkwallCHuig  andhrtttthiiii;    and 

-     t     j  fe.Bl.U 


hoarseness,  increase,  alternating  with  pain  in  the  neck, 
which  seems  to  fix  about  the  back  of  tile  head,  and  be-, 
comes  intolerable  on  moving    that   part.    The  head 
sinks  towards  one  shoulder,  the  face  being  turned  a 
little  down;  for,  in  general,  the  articulations  are  af- 
fected on  one  side  only,  and  that  was  the  left  in  seven 
out  of  nine  examinations  alter  death.     If  both  sides  are 
affected,  the  head  will  incline  directly  forwards.    In 
this  state  things  continue  for  several  weeks  or  months ; 
and  before  worse  symptoms  come  on,  there  is  often 
apparent  improvement,  freer  motion,  and  more  natural 
situation  of  the  head.    But  the  uneasiness  in  speaking 
and  swallowing  returns:  the  pain  becomes  more  se- 
vere and  extensive;  the  head  falls  a  little  backwards, 
and  sinks  towards  the  opposite  side     The  patient  feels 
as  if  the  head  were  too  heavy,  and  he  carefully  sup- 
ports it  with  his  hands,  when  he  moves  from  the  sit- 
ting to  t lie  lying  position,  or  vice  versa.    This  may  be 
considered  a  pathognomonic  symptom  of  the  affection. 
Another  symptom,  which,  at  this  period,  shows  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease,  is  a  peculiar  expression  of  pain  in 
the  countenance,  which,  combined  with  the  position  and 
stiffness  of  the  head,  constitutes  so  characteristic,  an 
assemblage  of  appearances,  that  it  is  enough  to  have 
seen  it  once,  in  order  to  recognise  it  again  immediately. 
In  the  farther  progress  of  the  case,  noise  in  the  head, 
deafness,  giddiness,  cramps  and  convulsions,  partial 
paralysis,  particularly  ofthe  upper  limbs,  loss  of  voice, 
jiurulent  expectorations,  and  hectic  symptoms  super- 
vene.   Generally,  no  external  change  is  observable, 
either  in  the  neck  or  in  the  nape ;  and  Rust  observed, 
in  one  case  only,  swelling  of  the  affected  side,  which 
broke  and  left  fistulous  ulcers.    But  the  slightest  pres- 
sure in  the  region  of  the  three  upper  vertebrae  is  acutely 
painful,  and  sometimes  in  the  advanced  period  ofthe 
disease,  a  grating  of  rough  surliices  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible when  the  head  is  turned.    The  patient  may 
continue  for  months  in  this  helpless  and  painful  state, 
and  then  dies,  either  from  exhaustion  and  debility,  or, 
which  is  more  frequent,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly." — 
(Lawrence,  in  Med.  Clur.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  406.)    These 
spontaneous  displacements  of  the  atlas  may  depend 
upon  caries  and  scrofulous  disease  of  its  articular  sur- 
faces, or  upon  an  exostosis  of  its  transverse  process, 
or  a  similar  tumour  growing  from  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  os  occipitis,  or  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone.     By  these  causes,  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior arch,  or  one  of  the  sides  of  the  atlas,  has  been 
made  to  intercept  a  third,  the  half,  and  even  two-thirds 
of  the  diameter  of  the  foramen  magnum.    Notwith- 
standing these  changes,  life  may  be  carried  on,  and  the 
nutritive  functions  performed  sufficiently  well  toaflbrd 
time  enough  either  for  the  exostoses  to  attain  a  large 
size,  or  for  the  anchylosis,  binding  together  the  head 
and   most  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  to  acquire   great 
solidity.    The  size  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  vertebral  canal  in  the  neck,  are  con- 
siderably beyond  what  would  be  necessary  for  simply 
containing  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  the  free  lateral 
movements  of  the  head  and  atlas  can  be   executed 
without  any  risk  of  pressure  on  that  important  part. 
Hence  spontaneous  displacement  can  occur  in  these 
cases  to  a  considerable  degree,  without  impairing  the 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord—  (Laurence,  in  Med.  Clur. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  411.)    According  to  Boyer,  the  atlas 
is  never  found  free  and  distinct  when  thus  displaced 
but  is  conlounded  at  least  with  the  os  occipitis   and 
mostly  with  five  or  six  ofthe  subjacent  vertebra?     And 
another  interesting  fact  is,  that  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  joint  between  the  atlas  and  occiput  is  never 
the  only  one  which  is  displaced  and  deformed,  unless 
the  disease  be  very  slightly  advanced;  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  processus  dentatus  with  the  atlas,  and 
sometimes  that  of  ths  point  of  the  same  process  with 
the  occiput,  are  considerably  affected.     Sometimes  the 
processus  dentalus  and  the  occiput  retain  their  natural 
position  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  the  atlas  alone 
seems  to  be  displaced  between  them.     Sometimes  the 
second  vertebra  is  out  of  its  place  with  respect  to  the 
os  occipitis,  In  the  same  direction  as  the  atlas,  but  not 
in  quite  so  great  a  degree.    Lastly,  in  some  other  in- 
stances, the  two  vertebra?  are  twisted  in  opposite  di- 
rections, as,  for  instance,  one  to  the  left,  the  other  to 
the  right  ;  or  trice  rrrsa.    ]n  one  ofthe  cases  recorded 
by  Bandifort,  this  kind  of  lateral  displacement  in  oppo- 
site  directions  was  so  extensive,   that  an  interspace, 
onlj'  su.  hues  in  breadth,  was  left  between  their  ap- 
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proximated  annular  margins.  An  instance  was  seen 
by  Duvcrney,  where  the  displacement  of  the  two 
vertebrae  was  from  before  backward,  and  where 
the  processus  dentatus  was  approximated  to  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds 
of  the  annular  opening  in  this  vertebra.  In  these 
cases,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  that  there 
must  be  a  destruction,  or  at  all  events  a  thoroughly 
diseased  state  of  the  ligaments  between  the  atlas  and 
dentatus,  and  of  those  connecting  the  dental  process  to 
the  occiput. — {Boyer,  vol.  cit.  p.  105.) 

As  for  the  treatment  of  the  preceding  forms  of  dis- 
ease, experience  has  hitherto  furnished  little  satisfac- 
tory knowledge.  But  as  an  analogy  is  seen  between 
these  cases  and  the  scrofulous  and  carious  affections 
of  other  joints,  blisters,  setons,  and  issues  have  been 
proposed  and  tried.  Rust  found  these  remedies  only 
capable  of  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  of 
producing  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms.  The  pain, 
often  reaching  from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  fore- 
head, was  rendered  less  severe ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  was  considerably  lessened.  But,  the 
means  here  specified  were  not  found  adequate  to  arrest 
the  morbid  change  in  the  bones.  However,  Bust 
thinks,  that  greater  benefit  might  be  expected,  if  a  case 
were  to  present  itself  arising  altogether  from  a  local 
cause,  without  its  origin  being  connected  with  consti- 
tutional disease. — (Salzburger  Med.  Chir.  Zeitung, 
jahrgang  1813,  b.  3,  p.  108.)  In  a  later  work  he  ad- 
verts to  some  examples,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected 
by  nature.  Indeed  the  occasional  termination  of  the 
disease  by  anchylosis  is  a  full  mooi'.—iArthrokakolo- 
gie,§  118.) 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE    FIRST   CERVICAL  VERTEBRA 

FROM    THIS    SECOND. 

The  rotatory  motion  of  the  head  is  chiefly  performed 
r>y  the  first  vertebra  moving  on  the  second.  When 
this  motion  is  forced  beyond  its  proper  limits,  the  liga- 
ments which  tie  the  processus  dentatus  to  the  edge  of 
the  foramen  magnum  are  torn,  and  supposing  the  head 
to  be  forced  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  left  side  of 
the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  carried  before  its  corres- 
ponding articulating  surface,  while  the  right  side  falls 
behind  its  corresponding  surface.  Sometimes  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus,  whose  ligaments  are  ruptured,  quits 
the  foramen  formed  for  it  by  the  transverse  ligament 
and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  first  vertebra,  and  presses 
on  the  medulla  oblongata.  But,  according  to  Boyer, 
the  processus  dentatus  may  be  displaced  in  two  ways  : 
1st,  It  may  be  carried  directly  backwards,  the  trans- 
verse and  other  ligaments  being  broken.  This  mode 
of  displacement  Boyer  considers  as  the  most  difficult 
and  uncommon,  as  it  can  hardly  take  place,  except 
from  a  fall  from  a  great  height  upon  the  back  of  the 
head,  while  the  spine  is  bent  forwards. — (Traitt  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  109.)  However,  the  accident  may 
happen  in  another  manner,  as  in  Mr.  C.  Bell's  instance 
where  it  occurred  from  the  chin  striking  against  a  curb 
stone. — (Surg.  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  150.)  2dly,  In  a  violent 
rotation  in  which  the  face  is  carried  sideways  beyond 
the  proper  limits,  the  lateral  and  accessory  ligaments 
of  the  processus  dentatus  may  be  stretched  and  twisted 
spirally  round  this  process.  The  force  operates  en- 
tirely upon  them,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  transverse 
ligament.  Now  when  the  lateral  and  accessory  liga- 
ments of  the  processus  dentatus  have  given  way,  and 
an  effort  to  incline  the  head  to  one  side  is  kept  up, 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  space,  bounded  by  the  transverse 
ligament,  may  present  itself  near  the  point  of  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus,  which  mav  then  pass  below  the  trans- 
verse ligament  without  rupturing  it. 

In  cliildren,  where  the  processus  dentatus  is  not 
fully  developed,  and  the  ligaments  are  weaker  than  in 
the  adult,  a  perpendicular  impulse  may  break  the  late- 
ral and  accessory  ligaments,  and  then  force  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus  under  the  transverse  ligament,  without 
rupturing  this  latter  part;  as  Boyer  conceives  must 
have  been  the  case  in  the  child,  which  J.  L.  Petit  men- 
tions as  having  been  instantaneously  killed  by  being 
lifted  up  by  the  head. 

Lastly,  when  the  transverse  lateral  and  other  liga- 
ments are  capable  of  making  very  great  resistance 
a  force  tending  to  rupture  them  all,  and  to  throw  the 
processus  dentatus  directly  backwards,  this  process, 
if  more  slender  than  common,  may  be  broken  near  its 
base,  and  this  portion  of  it  forced  back  upon  the  spinal 
marrow 


A  case  exemplifying  the  occurrence,  used  to  be  re. 
lated  by  Mr.  Else  in  his  lectures,  and  la  n 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.— (C>;i  Dislocations,  p.'H'i     Ut\j,l 
vol.  tit.  p.  110.)  "   ' 

Patterns  can  hardly  be  expected  to  survive  mlsahlaf 
of  this  kind  in  so  high  a  situation;  when  the  trans. 
verse  ligament  is  broken,  and  the  processus  dentaiuj 
is  thrown  directly  backwards  against  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  effect  must  be  instant  death,  at  happened 
in  the  case  recorded  by  Mr.  C.  Hell,  (Si 
p.  150.)  and  in  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  I  I] 

According  to  surgical  writers,  the  causes  which  ma? 
produce  this  formidable  accident  are  various:  a  fall  on 
the  head  from  a  high  place;  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body 
against  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  a  violent  blow ;  a  fore', 
ble  twist  of  the  neck;  tumbling;  standing  upon  thc 
head;  the  rash  custom  of  lifting  children  up  by  the 
head,  &c.    Louis  found  that  the  first  vertebra 
located  from  the  second  in  the  malefactors  hanged  at 
Lyons  ;  at  which  place,  the  executioner  used  togivt  a 
sudden  twist  to  the  body,  at  the  moment  of  its 
sion,  and  then  bear  with  all  his  weight  upon  it.   I  ,-„>,, , 
such  circumstances,  Boyer  conceives,  that  thi 
sus  dentatus  might  pass  under  the  transverse  ligament, 
without  any  rupture  of  the  latter. 

Dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebra;  are  said  not  to 
be  always  fatal,  as  when  they  occur  at  the  third,  fourth 
fifth,  or  sixth  of  these  bones,  and  only  one  articuiu 
process  is  luxated.  In  these  instances,  the  vertebral 
canal  is  not  so  much  lessened  as  to  compress  the  spmal 
marrow,  and  occasion  immediate  death, 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  all 
luxations  in  which  the  processus  dentatus  is  i 
suddenly  by  violence,  and  not  gradually  by  disease,  the 
reader  need  only  hear  that  such  cases  are  immediately 
fatal.  Mistaken  notions  have  been  entertained  upon 
this  point,  in  consequence  of  particular  dislocations  ol 
the  neck  having  been  successfully  treated. 

A  child  was  brought  to  Desault,  with  its  neck  bent, 
and  its  chin  turned  towards  the  right  shoulder.  The 
accident  had  been  a  consequence  of  the  head  having 
been  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  the  feet  were  up  in  the 
air.  A  surgeon  happened  to  be  with  Desauli  nt  tin 
time,  and  they  agreed  to  make  an  attempt  to  rei 
luxation,  and  to  apprize  the  mother,  that  though  the 
child  might  be  cured,  there  was  a  possibility  of  iti 
perishing  under  their  hands.  Being  permitted  to  do 
what  they  judged  proper,  they  fixed  the  shoulders,  and 
the  head  was  gently  raised,  and  gradually  turned  into 
its  natural  position.  The  child  could  now  move  freely, 
the  pain  ceased,  and  a  considerable  swelling  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  luxation  yet  left,  was  dispersed  by  the 
application  of  emollient  poultices.— (LtveilU,  Nmtvellt 
Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  62.) 

Another  alleged  instance  of  the  reduction  of  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  neck  is  also  recorded  by  Dr.  Settin.— 
(Schmucker\i  Vtrmischte  ChiTurgische  Schriften,  b.  1.) 
However,  both  in  this  case  and  that  related  by  Desault, 
there  can  now  be  little  or  no  doubt,  that  the  accident 
was  not  a  dislocation  of  the  dentata  from  the  atlas,  but 
only  a  luxation  of  one  of  the  oblique  processes  of  a  cer- 
vical vertebra  lower  down.  Whenever  the  processus 
dentatus  is  suddenly  displaced,  or  fractured,  the  effects 
on  the  medulla  spinalis  are  inevitably  fatal.  A  case, 
indeed,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Cline,  in  which  the  pro- 
cessus dentatus  had  lost  a  part  of  its  natural  support,  in 
consequence  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  Aral  Ten* 
bra,  and  in  which  the  child  survived  the  accident  a  year. 
—(See  A.  Cooper,  On  Dislocations,  p.  549.  t.  E. 
Schmidt,  De  Jyuxatione  Nucha.  Haller,  Disp.  Chir.  t. 
%p.  351.  Tub.  1747.  S.  T.  Soemmering,  Bemerkuvfm 
iilicr  Yirrunkung  mid  Bruch  des  Rilckgrats,%vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1793.  Boyer,  Traitt  des  Mai.  Clur.  t.4,  p.  100 
i$-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1814.  A.  E.  Schvpke,  De  Luxatumt 
Spontanea  Atlantis  et  Epistrophei,  Mo.  Berol,  1816 
C.  Bell,  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  145, 149,  be.  8ro.  Land 
1816.  Observations  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  Ac  4/0 
Lond.  1824.  Sir  A  Cooper,  Treatise  on  Dislocations 
frc.  p.  548—551,  frc.  4to.  Lond.  1822.  Lawrence,  m 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.) 

DISLOCATIONS   OF   THE   CLAVICLE. 

These  are  much  less  common  than  fractures,  which 
are  said  to  occur  six  times  more  frequently.  In  fact, 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  truly  remarked,  the  clavicle  is 
so  strongly  articulated  both  with  the  sternum  and  sca- 
pula,  that  its   dislocations  are   rare  in  comparison 
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with  those  of  many  other  joints.-(On.  Dislocations, 

nay  be  luxated  at  its  sternal  extremity, 
1     btt  i";ver  down- 
ni  ot  tin' situation  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
The  luxation  forwards  is  the  moat  frequent; 
am  backward*  and  upward*  an  very  unusual ; 
and  me  directly  backward*  Is  Mill  more  rare.    '1  las  last 
,    iiis  never  known  arise  from 
hin  he  com  elves  thai  it  might  happen  from  a 
blow  mi  the  (tore  pari  of  the  bone,  rupturing  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  and  thai  between  the  clavicle  and  rib.  The 

■.   m|  the  dislocation  backwards,  with  which 

i  i.  need  surgeon  la  acquainted,  proceeded  from 
[real  deformity  ol  the  spine.    In  tins  extraordinary 
gradually  slipped  behind  the  sternum, 
and  produced  so  much  inconvenience  by  its  pressure 
an  the  asophagua,  thai  the  late  Mr.  Davie,  of  Bungay, 
in  Suffolk,  was  obliged  to  remove  its  sternal  extremity. 
ations,  p.  401.) 
n  the  dislocation  be  forwards,  a  bard,  circumscribed 
tumour  is   lilt,  or  even  seen,  on  the  front  and  upper 
pan  of  the  aternum.    According  to  Boyer,  when  the 
shoulder  is  carried  forwards  and  outwards,  the  tumour 
irs;  but  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  account,  it   is 
said,  thai  the  projection  on  the  sternum  will  subside,  if 
drawn  backwards.    The  shoulder  being 
the  projection  descends;  if  it  be  drawn  down- 
the  dislocated  extremity  of  the  bone  becomes 
elevated  to  the  Deck.    The  motions  of  the  clavicle  are 
painful,  and  the  patient  moves  the  shoulder  with  diffl- 
hi  of  the  injured  shoulder  is  less  distant 
from  the  i  antral  line  of  the  sternum  than  usual.    Ac- 
itbority,  the  dislocation  forwards 
is  sometimes  incomplete,  only  the  trout  of  the  capsular 
ligament  being  torn.    The  dislocation  forwards  is  ge- 
Iiic  c.l  by  a  fall  upon  the  point  of  the  shoul- 
der, when  Hie  lorce  pushes  the  clavicle  inwards  and 
forwards;  but  it  also  frequently  happens  from  falls 

upon  the  elbow,  when  this  is  separated  from  the  side, 
and  thus  Hie  clavicle  is  propelled  violently  inwards 
ami  fbrwarda  against  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsu- 
lar 1 1 uamem.    (A.Cooper  mi.  IHsloi atiotu,  ;>.  899.) 

\\  ban  the  luxation  is  upwards,  the  distance  between 
'.in  sterna)  ends  ol  the  clavicles  is  diminished. 

When  the  dislocation  is  backwards,  there  is  a  de- 
pression where  the  end  of  the  clavicle  ought  to  be,  and 
i  tii-  head  ..i  in,  bone  forma  a  projection  al  the  front  and 

lower  pan  of  the  neck,  which,  as  .1.  I,.  Petit  remarks, 
iii.n  compress  the  trachea,  (esophagus,  jugular  vein, 
carotid  artery,  and  nerves.  The  head  is  inclined  to- 
wards the  siil,-  on  u  In-  h  the  accident  itself  is  situated. 
Iii  reducing  dislocations  of  the  sternal  end  of  the 
we  are  to  make  a  lever  of  the  arm,  by  means 
Of  Which  the  Should)  r  is  brought  outwards  ;  and  when 

thus  brought  outwards,  il  is  to  be  pushed  forwards,  if 

the  dislocation  he  in  that  direction;  backwards,  if  the 
ion  be  behind;  and  upwards,  if  the  dislocation 

I  lie  sane  position  of  the  arm,  and  the  same  appara- 
tus as  at  Ira:  lures   ol   I  he  clavicle,  are  to  be  employed. 
The  wedge-like  pad,  with  its  thick  part  towards  the 
tor  tin-  purpose  of  inclining  the  shoulder  out- 
i  Sling  lor  the  siip|Hirt  of  the  weight  of  the  arm, 
and  a  bandage  judiciously  applied,  are  especially  necea- 
^iien,  e  of  the  obliquity  ami  smoothness 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  reduction  is  easy,  but 
gnat  attention  is  requisite  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 

lllelll. 

'  '.he  snipiiliir  (nd  of  the  clavicle  from 

I'hi'  luxation  upwards  is  almost  the 

i a  it  ever  occurs.     It  is  possible,  however,  lor 

the  accident  to  take  place  downwards,  and  lor  the  end 

of  the  clavicle   to   "iido  under  the  acromion.     The 

rants  of  dislocations  of  the  scapular  end  oflhe  clavicle 

-ih  of  the  ligaments  tying  the 
clavicle  i  together.    While  Desault  and 

Hover,   however,   represent  these  cases  as  much  less 
common  than  displacements  of  the  sternal  end  of  the 
pronounces  them 
m  ire  frequent  tras,  p.  405.) 

on  the  top  ol  the  shoulder  inav  cause  the  dis- 
location upwards  The  scapular  end 'of  the  clavicle 
•hen  alii  i  the  acromion,  and  the  shoulder 

i  inwards  by  the  muscles  which  approximate 
the  arm  to  the  body.  Il  has  been  asserted,  that  the  val- 
iant action  of  the  trapezius   muscle,  in   pulling  the 


clavicle  upwards,  may  tend  to  produce  the  accident , 
but,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  the  mere  ac- 
tion of  this  muscle,  without  the  simultaneous  operation 
of  great  violence,  could  never  tear  both  the  ligaments 
of  the  coracoid  process,  which  must  be  broken  ere  this 
dislocation  can  happen.  When  the  projection  is  but 
slight,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  sometimes  noticed,  the 
circumstance  indicates  that  the  internal  ligament  is  not 
ruptured.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  406.)  Pain  at  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  a  projection  of  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
under  the  skin  covering  the  acromion,  and  a  depression 
of  the  shoulder,  are  symptoms  indicating  what  has 
happened.  The  patient  also  inclines  his  head  to  the 
affected  side,  and  avoids  moving  his  arm  or  shoulder. 

This  dislocation  is  reduced  by  carrying  the  shoulder 
outwards,  putting  a  thick  cushion  in  the  axilla,  and 
applying  Desault's  bandage  for  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
(see  fractures),  making  the  turns  ascend  from  the 
elbow  to  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  press  the  luxated  end  of 
the  bone  downwards  and  keep  it  in  its  due  situa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  the  elbow  is  confined  close 
to  the  side,  and  supported  in  a  sling ;  by  which  means, 
the  shoulder  will  be  kept  raised  and  inclined  outwards. 
'fins  plan,  which  is  advised  by  Boyer,  is  more  efficient 
than  the  common  practice,  which  consists  in  applying 
a  compress,  the  figure  of  8  bandage,  and  supporting 
the  arm  in  a  sling.  However,  the  exact  maintenance 
of  the  reduction,  by  any  apparatus  whatever,  is  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  some  slight 
deformity  will  remain ;  though  it  is  agreeable  to 
know  that,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  the  use 
of  the  limb  returns  very  well.  In  the  course  of  rny 
time,  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  proof  of  this  state- 
ment, and  one  example  was  shown  me  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Vincent,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  luxations  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  bone. 

[Dr.  James  Cocke,  of  Baltimore,  has  reported  in  vol. 
1,  of  the  New-York  Med.  and  Phil.  Journ.  the  success- 
ful reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  clavicle  at  its  scapu- 
lar articulation. — .Reese.] 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE   OS  BRACHII. 

Nature,  which  varies  according  to  the  necessities  of 
different  animals,  the  number  of  their  joints,  has  also 
been  provident  enough  to  vary  the  structure  of  these 
parts,  according  to  the  use  of  the  different  portions  of 
their  economy.  To  great  moveablcness,  some  unite 
considerable  solidity ;  for  instance,  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn. Others  are  very  strong,  but  only  admit  of  a 
slight  yielding  motion,  as  we  observe  in  the  carpus, 
tarsus,  &c.  Lastly,  other  joints  admit  of  a  great  lati- 
tude of  motion;  but  their  strength  is  easily  over- 
powered by  the  action  of  external  bodies.  Such  are  in 
man  the  shoulder-joint,  and  that  between  the  sternum 
and  clavicle. 

The  last  kinds  of  articulation  are  particularly  subject 
to  dislocation,  and,  of  all,  not  one  is  so  often  luxated  as 
the  shoulder-joint.  Bichat  mentions,  that  it  appears 
from  a  comparative  table,  that  in  some  years,  this  acci- 
dent at  the  Hotel-Dieu  has  been  as  frequent,  and  eveD 
more  so,  than  dislocations  of  all  the  other  bones  taken 
collectively. 

Here  every  tiling  seems  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
the  bone  from  its  natural  cavity.  An  oval  shallow 
cavity,  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  little  thickness, 
receives  a  semi-spherical  head,  which  is  twice  as  broad 
as  the  cavity  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  and  three 
times  as  extensive  from  before  backward.  With  respect 
to  the  ligaments,  the  joint  is  only  strengthened  by  a 
mere  capsule,  which  is  thin  below,  where  nothing  op- 
poses a  dislocation ;  but  thicker  above,  where  the  acro- 
mion, coracoid  process,  and  triangular  ligament  form 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  an  accident. 
With  regard  to  the  muscles  and  motions  of  this  joint, 
strong  and  numerous  fasciculi  surround  the  articular 
surfaces,  make  them  easily  move  in  all  directions,  and, 
pushing  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  against  the  different 
points  of  the  capsule,  distend  this  ligamentous  bag: 
and  when  their  power  exceeds  the  resistance,  actually 
lacerate  it.  As  for  external  bodies,  what  bone  U 
more  exposed  than  the  os  brachii  to  the  effect  of  their 
force  ? 

Thus  subjected  to  the  influence  of  these  predisposing 
causes,  the  os  brachii  would  be  in  continual  danger  of 
being  dislocated,  if  the  scapula,  which  is  as  moveable 
as  itself,  did  not  furnish  a  point  of  support  for  it,  by 
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accompanying  all  its  motions  This  point  of  support 
accommodates  itself  to  the  variations  in  the  position 
of  the  head  of  the  os  brachii,  so  that  to  the  moveable- 
ness  ol  the  articular  surfaces  their  strength  is  in  a 
great  measure  owing. 

The  shoulder-joint,  which  is  very  liable  to  luxations 
in  a  general  sense,  is  not  equally  so  at  all  points. 
There  are  some,  where  a  dislocation  cannot  occur ; 
there  are  others,  where,  though  possible,  such  an  acci- 
dent has  never  been  observed. 

Desault  divided  dislocations  of  the  humerus  into 
primitive,  which  are  the  sudden  effect  of  external  vio- 
lence, and  into  consecutive,  which  follow  the  first  by 
the  influence  of  causes  presently  to  be  explained.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  comprehension  of  the  various  di- 
rections in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  luxated, 
he  supposed  the  genoid  cavity  to  be  bounded  by  four 
lines :  one  representing  its  upper  edge ;  another  its 
lower;  a  third  its  inner;  and  a  fourth  its  external 
one. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  cannot  be  displaced  to- 
wards the  upper  edge.  Here  are  situated  the  acromion 
and  coracoid  process,  the  triangular  ligament  stretched 
between  them,  the  tendons  of  the  triceps,  supraspina- 
tus,  and  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  deltoid,  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  the  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  bone, 
propelled  by  any  force  upwards.  Besides,  what  power 
could  this  be  ?  Supposing  there  were  such  a  force,  the 
head  of  the  bone  must  necessarily  be  driven  outwards 
as  well  as  upwards,  ere  its  head  would  be  displaced. 
This  is  impossible,  because  the  trunk  prevents  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  from  being  directed  sufficiently 
inwards  to  produce  this  effect. 

On  the  contrary,  at  the  other  margins  there  is  little 
resistance.  At  the  inferior  one,  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps ;  at  the  internal  one,  the  tendon  of  the  subsca- 
pularis ;  and  at  the  external  edge,  those  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor,  will  readily  yield  to  any  power 
directed  against  them,  and  allow  primitive  luxations  to 
take  place  downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards.  Down- 
wards, between  the  tendon  of  the  long  portion  of  the 
triceps  and  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis,  which 
last,  in  a  case  dissected  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  was  rup- 
tured (Surg.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  7;  and  on  Disloca- 
tions, 421,  422);  inwards,  between  the  fossa  subscapu- 
laris and  muscles  of  this  name;  outwards,  between 
the  fossa  infraspinata  and  infraspinatus  muscle. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  os  humeri  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  from  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  sca- 
pula in  four  directions :  three  of  these  luxations  are 
complete ;  the  other  is  only  partial.  The  first  is 
downwards  and  inwards,  the  dislocation  into  the  ax- 
illa, as  it  is  usually  called,  in  which  case  the  head  of 
the  bone  rests  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  costa 
of  the  scapula.  The  second  is  forwards  under  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  the  head  of  the  bone  being  placed  below 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  and  on  the  sternal  side  of 
the  coracoid  process.  The  third  is  the  dislocation 
backwards,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be 
plainly  felt  and  seen,  as  a  protuberance  at  the  back  and 
outer  part  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  upon  the 
dorsum  of  this  bone.  The  fourth,  which  is  only  par- 
tial, is  when  the  front  of  the  capsular  ligament  is 
torn,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  against  the  outer 
side  of  the  coracoid  process.  "  Of  the  dislocation  in 
the  axilla  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  I  have  seen  a  mul- 
titude of  instances ;  of  that  forwards  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  coracoid  process,  several ;  although  it  is  much 
less  frequent  than  that  in  the  axilla :  of  the  dislocation 
backwards,  I  have  seen  only  two  instances  during  the 
practice  of  my  profession  for  38  years."— (On.  Disloca- 
cations,  Src.p.  416.) 

Sometimes,  after  the  head  of  the  bone  has  escaped 
from  the  internal  or  inferior  part  of  the  capsule,  it  is 
carried  behind  the  clavicle,  forming  a  case  of  consecu- 
tive dislocation  upwards ;  a  specimen  of  which  was 
preserved  in  Desault's  museum.  But  here  the  second- 
ary displacement  only  takes  place  slowly,  and  when 
it  occurs  a  reduction  can  rarely  be  effected,  on  account 
of  the  strong  adhesions  contracted  by  the  surfaces  of 
the  bone.  Thus,  in  the  specimen  referred  to,  a  new 
cavity  was  formed  behind  the  clavicle,  and  the  hu- 
merus adhered  by  new  ligaments  to  the  surrounding 
parts. 

The  action  of  external  bodies  directed  against  the 
orm.  but  particularly  falls,  in  which  this  part  is  forced 
against  a  resisting  body,  gives  rise  to  primitive  dislo- 


cations, and  then  the  different  species  of  the 

are  determined  by  the  particular  position  of  the  Inuuo- 

rus  at  the  Instant  when  the  injury  takes  place. 

Should  this  bone  be  raised  from  the  side  without  bo. 
ing  carried  either  forwards  or  backwards  ;  should  the 
elbow  be  elevated  and  the  fall  take  place  on  th«  rids. 
then  the  weight  of  the  trunk,  almost  entirely  supported 
by  this  bone,  forces  downwards  its  upper  part,  which 
stretches  and  lacerates  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular 
ligament.  Thus  a  luxation  downwards  is  produced 
and  its  occurrence  may  also  be  facilitated  by  the  com 
bined  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoral w  major. 
and  teres  major  muscles,  as  Fabre  has  judii  io 
marked;  for  being  at  this  period  involuntarily  con- 
tracted to  support  the  trunk,  they  act  with  the  power 
of  a  considerable  lever;  the  resistance  being  the  head 
of  the  bone,  which  they  draw  downwards,  while  toe 
fixed  point  is  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  restm 
the  ground.  Some  authors  also  consider,  as  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  a  dislocation  downwards,  the  Btrong 
action  of  the  deltoid,  which  is  supposed  in  depress  the 
head  of  the  bone,  and  push  it  downwards  through  the 
capsular  ligament.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  Bichat 
mentions  the  well-known  case  of  a  notary  win.  in, 
ated  his  arm  downwards  in  lifting  up  a  register. 

The  rationale  of  the  primitive  luxation  inwards  dif- 
fers very  little  from  that  of  the  preceding  ease,  Hie 
elbow  is  both  separated  from  the  side  and  carried  back- 
wards :  in  falling,  the  weight  of  the  body  ads  or  the 
humerus,  the  front  part  of  the  capsule  is  lacerated,  and 
a  luxation  takes  place  in  this  direction. 

The  dislocation  outwards  (or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
calls  it,  backwards)  is  produced  in  the  same  sort  of 
way.  The  elbow  is  carried  forwards  towards  the  op- 
posite shoulder;  the  capsule  is  stretched  outwards, 
and  if  a  sufficient  force  act  on  the  limb,  it  is  lacerated. 
But  how  could  such  a  force  arise  ?  In  a  fall,  the  arm 
being  pushed  against  the  trunk  and  kept  there,  cannot 
move  extensively  enough  to  cause  such  a  laceration 
Hence  a  luxation  outwards,  or  rather  backwards,  under 
the  spine  of  the  scapula,  must  necessarily  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  Desault,  in  all  Ins  experience,  never 
saw  such  an  accident.  Besides,  when  in  a  fell  the 
arm  is  raised  from  the  side  and  inclined  forwards  or 
backwards,  the  weight  of  the  body  only  operates  upon 
it  obliquely,  and  the  limb  is  very  little  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  major,  and 
teres  major  muscles.  However,  a  few  instances  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  this  direction 
have  been  recorded.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  the  course 
of  38  years,  has  met  with  two  examples.  In  a  dead 
subject,  Boyer  remarked  a  singular  inclination  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  backwards,  its  articular  surface  also 
presenting  on  this  side  an  extraordinary  elongation, 
and  the  humerus  readily  slipping  under  the  spine  of  the 
scapula. — (Traitides  Mai.  Chir.  t.i,  p.  176.) 

In  the  patient  whose  history  was  published  by  M. 
Fizeau,  and  in  whom  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus 
outwards  and  backwards  was  seen  both  by  that  gen- 
tleman and  Boyer,  there  was  also  the  particularity 
that  the  luxation  was  readily  reproduced. — (Journ.  it 
Med.  par  Corvisart,  <?-c.  t.  10,  p.  386.)  Hence  Dover 
suspects  that  this  very  rare  kind  of  displacement  must 
have  been  facilitated  by  some  preternatural  di 
of  the  articular  surfaces,  especially  that  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  No  dislocation  must  occur  more  frequently 
than  that  downwards,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  of  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
is  direct.  However,  the  luxation  inwards,  or,  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  and  others  call  it,  forwards,  is  common. 

In  all  primitive  dislocations  from  violence,  and  not 
from  paralysis  of  the  deltoid,  and  a  gradual  yielding  oi' 
the  capsule,  I  believe  the  latter  part  is  always  exten- 
sively lacerated.  In  general  authors  have  paid  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  this  circumstance,  which  dissections 
have  repeatedly  demonstrated.  Desault  bad  two  spe- 
cimens made  of  wax  ;  one  of  a  dislocation  inwards ; 
the  other  of  one  downwards ;  both  of  which  were  met 
with  in  subjects  who  died  at  the  Hotel-Dim  Bell 
also  makes  mention  of  similar  facts,  and  another  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  says  Bichat,  has  observed  the  same  oc- 
currence. I  suppose  Bichat  here  alludes  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  long  ago  noticed  the  laceration  of  the  cap- 
sule, and  particularly  called  the  attention  of  surgeons 
to  the  subject.— (See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries.) 

Dssault  conceives  that  the  capsule  may  be  suffi 
ciently  torn  to  let  the  head  of  tiio  uonu  escape ;  nui 
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tint  thw  opening  may  afterward  form  a  kind  of  con- 

-.  of  the  humerus,  so  astopre- 

v.  1,1  the  return  of  the  head  of  tlie  bone  into  the  place 

uin.-ii  It orlglnallj  occupied.    The  oDrreemewof  (his 

•   positively  denied  by  Sir  A. 

Cooler,  who  mn. irks,  thai  they  who  entertain  this  be- 

Uaf  must  forget  ttie  inelastic  structure  of  the  capsular 

ligament,  and  never  witnessed  by  dissection  the  exten- 

eratlon  which  it  suffers  In  dislocations  from 

part  I,  p.  18.) 

Several  muses  may  lead  to  a  consecutive  luxation. 

Il  a  fret*  fall  happen  while  the  arm  is  separated  from 

lha  trunk,  toe  head  of  the  humerus,  which  nothing 

confines,  obeys,  with  the  utmost  facility,  the  power 

displacing  u  in  this  manner,  i  ashed  out 

of  the  situation  which  It  accidentally  occupies. 

A   man,   going  down    stairs,  meets  with   a  fall,  and 

as  downwards;  he  Immediatelj 

n  the  reduction  till  the 

In  the  mean  time,  the  patient,  In  getting 

upon  n  chair,  slips   and    falls   again.     The  pain  was 
n  when  the  first  accident  occurred,  and 
on  ins  return,  Instead  of  finding  the  bead  of 
the  humerus  as  It  was  in  the  morning,  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  axilla,  finds  it  behind  the  peotoralis  major 

muscle. 

The  action  of  muscles  is  a  permanent  cause  of  a 
new  dislocation,  When  the  humerus  is  luxated  down- 
wards, the  peotoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  draw  the 
tiii|mt  part  of  tino  hone  upwards  and  inwards,  which, 

onl)  making  a  weak  resistance  (o  their  action,  changes 
on,  and  takei   one  in   the   above   double  di- 

Theyariona  motions  imparted  to  the  arm  may  also 
produce  the  same  aflsct,  according  to  their  direction. 

i  lequenee  of  unskilful  efforts  to  reduce  the 

b I,  B  luxation  inwards  frequently  follOWS  one  down- 
wards, iiv  the  French  surgeons,  a  great  deal  of  im- 
parlance has  I n  attached  to  the  division  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  humerus  Into  primary  and  consecutive; 
and  perhaps  some  oi  their  statements  on  the  secondary 
In  the  position  of  Qu  head  of  the  bone  may  be 
ited  r/hal  a  subsequent  alteration  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  bone   may  happen,  from  the  causes  spe- 

i  baral]  be  questioned.  The  ob- 
servations ,,i  Petit.  Hey,  and  others,  confirm  the  fact; 
and  I  have  myself  seen  a  dislocation  in  the  axilla 

nto  one  forwards,  under  the  pectoral  muscle. 
However,  81r  Astley  Cooper  believes  that,  excepting 
from  violence  ami  the  effect  of  absorption,  the  nature 
and  direction  of  a  dislocation  are  never  changed  alter 
the  muscles  hue  once  contracted,  -(On  Dislocations, 

Perhaps,  with  the  latter  qualification,  no  great 
difference  prevails  between  him  and  other  writers. 

SYMPTOMS. 

In  general,  the  diagnosis  of  dislocations  of  the  hu- 
'neius  is  attended  with  do  difficulties. 

i"'  the  mode  and  situation  of  the  dis- 
iiiere  always  exists, as  Hippocrates  has  rc- 

i  manliest  depression  under  the  acromion, 
which  forms  g  more  evident  projection  than  in  the  na- 
lur.il  stale.  Almost  all  the  motions  of  the  arm  are 
painful  ;  some  oannol  be  performed  in  any  degree  ; 
nud  the)  are  all  VBTJ  limited.  The  arm  cannot  move 
without  the  shoulder  moving  also,  because  the  articu- 
lation  being  no  longer   able  to   execute  its  functions, 

koth  ii  and  the  shoulder  form,  as  it  were,  one  body. 

\\  hi  n   the  limb  is  moved,  a  slight  crepitus  ii, 

In  consequence  of  the  synovia 
■  m  tp>  ,i  through  the  laceration  of  the  capsule. 
118.) 
generally  characteristic  of  every 
sort  of  dislocation  ol  the  humerus,  are  to  be  added 
each  particular  case.    \\  ben 
the   luxation  is  downwards,  the  arm  is  a  liule  longer 
than  hi  the  nai  ■„■  natural  roundness  of 

the  shoulder  is  lost  In  i  ,  be  deltoid  mus- 

cle being  drawn  down  with  the  head  of  the  bone  ;  and 
the  arm.    The  elbow  is  more  or 
less  removed    Irom   lb.  „„U  |A  ,|„,  il(tl0|, 

of  the  deltoid,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  and  supra- 
spinstua  muscli  wretched,  and  tending  to 

draw  the  Nine  outwards.     The  pain  winch  arises  from 
iton  compels  the  patient  to  lean  towards  the 
the  forearm  half  bent,  and  the 


arm,  having  a  resting-place,  may  be  sheltered  from  all 
painful  motion,  especially  that  of  the  elbow  inwards. 
By  this  posture  alone  Desault  often  recognised  the  ac- 
cident. The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  felt  in  the 
axilla ;  but  "  only  when  the  elbow  is  considerably  re- 
moved from  the  side."—  (Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations, 
p.  417.)  This  last  circumstance  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar notice,  as  the  inability  to  feel  the  head  of  the  bone 
has  led  to  mistakes. 

With  the  general  symptoms  of  dislocations  of  the  hu- 
merus, a  luxation  inwards  has  the  following :  the  elbow, 
separated  from  the  axis  of  the  body,  is  inclined  a  little 
backwards ;  the  humerus  seems  to  be  directed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  clavicle;  motion  backwards  is  not  very 
painful,  but  that  forwards  is  infinitely  so ;  a  manifest 
prominence  under  the  great  pectoral  muscle;  the  arm 
is  said  by  Desault  to  be  3  very  liule  longer  than  in  the 
natural  state :  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  it  is  described  as  be- 
ing somewhat  shortened  (On  Dislocations,  p.  435),  and 
the  posture  is  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  The 
corai  old  process  is  on  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of  the  bone 

Were  a  dislocation  outwards  to  present  itself,  it  would 
be  particularly  characterized  by  a  hard  tumour  under 
the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  by  the  direction  of  the  elbow 
forwards  ;  and  by  the  somewhat  increased  length  of  the 
arm.  The  motions  of  the  arm  would  be  impaired,  but 
not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  In  one 
example,  related  by  Mr.  Toulmin,  of  Hackney,  the  arm 
could  be  moved  considerably  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards ;  but  motion  forwards  or  backwards  was  very 
limited.  And  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  C'oley,  of 
Bridgenorth,  it  would  seem  that  this  dislocation  may 
be  attended  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  arm  lying  close 
to  the  side.— (A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  p.  441—443.) 

Many  authors,  particularly  11.  Bell,  speak  of  an  oede- 
matous  swelling  of  the  whole  upper  extremity  as  a  fre- 
quent consequence  of  a  dislocation  inwards.  In  the  time 
of  Desault  and  Biehat,  this  occurrence  was  not  often  no- 
ticed at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  except  in  very  old  luxations  ; 
and  when  it  was,  very  beneficial  effects  were  obtained, 
in  certain  instances,  by  applying,  for  a  few  days,  a  mo- 
derately tight  bandage  from  the  lingers  up  to  the  axilla. 
Uicliat  relates  a  case  in  which  the  oedema  did  not  dis- 
appear with  the  cause,  but  even  rather  increased  ;  but 
the  day  after  a  bandage  had  been  applied,  the  swelling 
was  found  diminished  by  one-half.  Considerable  swell- 
ing, which  sometimes  takes  place  very  rapidly,  may 
render  the  nature  of  the  accident  too  obscure  for  a  prac- 
titioner imperfectly  acquainted  with  all  its  signs  to  de- 
tect it  with  certainty;  and  hence  the  patient  may  not 
have  the  benefit  of  right  treatment  in  due  time ;  the 
bone  at  length  cannot  be  reduced ;  a  permanently  crip- 
pled state  of  the  arm  is  the  consequence ;  the  surgeon 
is  sued  for  heavy  damages ;  and  his  reputation  and  pros- 
pecte  are  ruined. 

There  is  another  consequence,  to  which  authors  have 
paid  but  little  attention ;  though  it  was  known  to  Avi- 
eeiina,  and  was  several  times  observed  by  Desault. 
This  is  a  palsy  of  the  upper  extremity,  arising  from  the 
pressure  made  by  the  head  of  the  bone,  when  dislocated 
inwards,  upon  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves,  and  some- 
times resisting  every  means  of  relief. 

Indeed,  when  the  nerves  have  been  long  compressed 
the  affection  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  Desault  several 
times  applied  the  moxa  above  the  clavicle.  The  success 
which  he  at  first  experienced  in  some  patients  did  not 
invariably  follow  in  others.  But  when  the  head  of  the 
humerus  has  only  made,  as  it  were,  a  momentary  pres- 
sure on  the  nerves,  and  the  reduction  has  been  effected 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  the  para 
lytic  affection  often  goes  off  of  itself,  and  its  dispersion 
may  always  be  powerfully  promoted  by  the  use  of  vola- 
tile liniments. 

OF  THE   REDUCTION. 

We  may  refer  to  two  general  classes  the  infinitely 
various  number  of  means  proposed  for  the  reduction  of 
a  dislocated  humerus.  The  first  are  designed  to  push 
back,  by  some  kind  of  mechanical  force,  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  the  cavity  from  which  it  is  displaced,  either 
with  or  without  making  previous  extension.  The 
others  are  merely  intended  to  disengage  the  head  or  the 
bone  from  the  place  which  it  accidentally  occupies, 
leaving  it  to  be  put  into  its  natural  situation  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles. 

By  the  first  means  art  effects  every  thing ;  by  tlie 


elbow  juried  on  bis  hip,  in  such  a  way  that  the    second,  it  limits  its  interference  to  the  suitable  direc 
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tion  of  the  powers  of  nature.  In  the  first  method,  the 
force  externally  applied  always  operates  on  the  bone  in 
the  diagonal  of  two  powers,  which  resist  each  other  at  a 
more  or  less  acute  angle ;  in  the  last  the  power  is  only 
in  one  direction. 

All  the  means  intended  to  operate  in  the  first  way,  act 
nearly  in  the  following  manner.  Something  placed 
under  the  axilla  serves  as  a  fulcrum,  on  which  the  arm 
is  moved  as  a  lever,  the  resistance  being  produced  by 
the  dislocated  head  of  the  humerus,  while  the  power  is 
applied  either  to  the  lower  part  of  this  bone,  or  the  wrist. 
The  condyles  of  the  humerus  being  pushed  downwards 
and  inwards,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  necessarily  moved 
in  the  opposite  direction,  towards  the  glenoid  cavity, 
into  which  it  slips  with  more  or  less  facility. 

Thus  operated  the  machine  so  celebrated  among  the 
ancients  and  moderns,  under  the  name  of  the  ambi  of 
Hippocrates;  whether  used  exactly  in  the  form  described 
by  him,  or  with  the  numerous  corrections  devised  by 
Paul  of  iEgina,  Ambrose  Pare,  Duverney,  Freke,  &c. 
By  this  machine  a  double  motion  is  communicated  to 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  as  above  explained. 

The  extension  usually  moves  the  bone  from  its  un- 
natural situation,  and  is  executed  in  different  ways. 
Sometimes  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  side,  and  the 
dragging  of  the  end  of  the  dislocated  bone  on  the  other, 
tend  to  produce  tlus  effect.  Such  was  the  action  of  the 
ladder,  door,  &c.  described  in  Hippocrates's  Treatise 
on  Fractures,  and  repeated  in  modern  works.  Some- 
times the  trunk  is  fixed  in  an  unchangeable  manner, 
while  the  arm  is  powerfully  extended,  as  is  practised 
in  employing  the  machine  of  Oribasius,  one  of  the  me- 
thods formerly  adopted  in  the  public  places  where 
wrestlers  combated. 

Sometimes  no  extension  is  sensibly  executed,  and 
while  the  end  of  the  humerus  is  pushed  outwards  by  a 
body  placed  under  the  axilla,  the  surgeon  pushes  it  up- 
wards into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  following  are  the  objections  common  to  all  these 
contrivances. 

However  well  covered  the  body  placed  under  the 
axilla  may  be  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  there  is  always  a 
more  or  less  inconvenient  chafing,  frequently  dreadful 
stretching  and  laceration  of  parts  in  consequence  of  its 
application  when  the  trunk  is  suspended  upon  it,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  door,  <fec.  In  this  way  Petit  saw  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus  produced,  and  even 
a  laceration  and  aneurism  of  the  axillary  artery. 

Few  surgeons  have  the  different  kinds  of  apparatus 
at  hand.  Hence  trouble  and  loss  of  time  in  getting 
them;  time,  which  is  of  so  much  moment,  as  the  re- 
duction is  aiways  more  easy  the  sooner  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

When  the  luxation  is  consecutive,  how  can  mecha- 
nical means  bring  back  the  head  of  the  bone  through 
the  track  it  has  taken  ?  For  instance,  if  to  a  dislocation 
downwards  one  inwards  has  succeeded,  the  head  of  the 
bone  ought  to  be  brought  down  before  it  can  be  re- 
placed. The  above  means  often  do  not  co-operate  with 
the  muscles,  which  are  the  chief  and  essential  agents 
in  the  reduction. 

Perhaps,  however,  they  might  be  advantageously 
employed,  when  a  primitive  luxation  downwards  is 
quite  recent,  and  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  very- 
near  the  cavity.  Then  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula 
presents  an  inclined  plane,  along  which  the  end  of  the 
bone  can  easily  glide,  when  propelled  by  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal force. 

Desault  very  often  employed  the  following  method 
with  great  success.  While  the  patient  was  seated 
upon  a  chair  of  moderate  height,  he  took  hold  of  the 
hand  on  the  affected  side,  placed  it  between  his  knees, 
which  he  moved  downwards  and  backwards,  in  order  to 
make  the  extension  and  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone, 
while  an  assistant  held  back  the  trunk  to  effect  the 
counter-extension.  This  was  sometimes  executed  by 
the  weight  of  the  body  and  effort  of  the  patient.  At  the 
same  time  the  surgeon's  hands,  being  applied  to  the 
arm  in  such  a  way  that  the  lour  fingers  of  each  were 
put  in  the  hollow  of  the  axilla,  and  the  thumbs  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  arm,  pushed  upwards,  and  a  little  out- 
wards, the  head  of  the  humerus,  which  usually  returned 
with  ease  into  its  natural  cavity. 

Petit  describes  this  plan,  but  complicated  with  the 
use  of  a  napkin,  passed  under  the  patient's  axilla,  and 
■>ver  the  surgeon's  neck,  who  contributes  to  raise  the 
dislocated  end  of  the  bone,  by  lifting  up  his  head. 


When  the  luxation  downwards  was  very  recent,  Dp 
sault  occasionally  reduced  it  by  a  still  more  simple  pro- 
cess. Marie-  Louise  Favertfell  ingoing  down  stairs,  dis- 
located her  arm  downwards,  and  was  conveyed  Iminadi- 
ately  after  the  accident  to  the  UAtel-Dieu.  Desault  hav- 
ing recognised  the  disorder,  placed  billed  band  underfill 
axilla,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  while  with  the  rigtrt,applied 
to  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  arm,  be  depressed  the 
humerus  towards  the  trunk,  and  at  the  same  lime  ratMd 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone.  The  head  of  the  humerus, 
directed  upwards  and  outwards  by  this  double  motion,  re- 
turned intothe  glenoid  cavity  without  the  least  n 

Reduction  by  means  of  the  surgeon's  beil  in  the  pa- 
tient's axilla  is  a  well-known  method,  which  is  com- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  the  best  m  Mini'- 
fourths  of  recent  dislocations.  The  patient  (he  ol 
should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  upon  a  ta- 
ble or  a  sofa,  and  near  its  edge.  "The  surgeon  than 
binds  a  wetted  roller  round  the  arm,  immediately  abort 
the  elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief.  Thin, 
with  one  foot  resting  upon  the  floor,  he  separates  tin- 
patient's  elbow  from  his  side,  and  places  the  heel  of  his 
other  foot  in  the  axilla."  The  arm  is  then  steadily 
drawn  with  the  handkerchief  for  three  or  four  i 
at  the  end  of  which  the  bone  in  common  cases  is  easi  I  y  re- 
placed. If  more  force  be  required,  a  long  towel  can  k 
used,  with  which  several  persons  may  pull.  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  generally  bends  the  forearm  nearly  10  a 
right  angle  with  the  os  humeri,  because  this  position 
relaxes  the  biceps,  and  lessens  its  resistance :  in  many 
cases,  however,  he  makes  the  extension  at  the  wrist ; 
a  plan  in  which  he  finds  more  force  requisite,  but  the 
bandage  is  less  apt  to  slip. 

Another  simple  mode  of  reduction,  which  Sir  Utley 
Cooper  considers  proper  for  recent  dislocations,  delicate 
females,  and  very  >ld,  relaxed,  emaciated  persons,  n  that 
by  means  of  tht  surgeon's  knee,  as  a  fulcrum,  In  the 
patient's  axilla.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  low  chair, 
on  the  side  of  wnich  the  surgeon  rests  his  foot,  while 
he  takes  hold  of  the  os  humeri  just  above  the  condyles, 
and  applies  his  other  hand  to  the  acromion.  The  arm 
is  then  drawn  down  over  the  knee,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  returns  .nto  its  place. — (On  Dislocations,  p.  432.) 

In  some  ctses  the  preceding  methods  are  inadequate, 
and  greater  extension  must  be  made.  The  following 
was  the  practice  of  Desault. 

The  patient  is  laid  upon  a  table  covered  with  a  mat- 
tress ;  a  thick  linen  compress  is  applied  to  the  axilla, 
on  the  side  affected,  and  upon  this  compress  the  middle 
of  the  first  extending  bandage  is  placed,  the  two  heads 
of  which  ascend  obliquely  before  and  behind  the  chest, 
meet  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  sound  shoulder,  and 
are  held  there  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  fix  the  trunk  and 
make  the  counter-extension.  The  action  of  this  band- 
age does  not  affect  the  margin  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  latissimus  dorsi,  in  consequence  of  the  pad  project- 
ing over  them.  If  tliis  were  not  attended  to,  these  mus- 
cles, being  drawn  upwards,  would  pull  the  hum  res  n* 
this  direction,  and  thus  destroy  the  effect  of  the  exur.- 
sion,  which  is  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Two  assistants  take  hold  of  the  forearm,  above  the 
wrist;  or  else  the  towel,  doubled  several  times,  is  to 
be  applied  to  this  part.  The  two  ends  arc  to  be  twisted 
together,  and  held  by  one  or  two  assistants,  who  arc  to 
begin  pulling  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  huiw 
rusis  thrown.  After  this  first  proceeding,  which  is  de- 
signed to  disengage  the  head  of  the  bone  from  its  'xci- 
den  tal  situation,  another  motion  is  to  be  employed,  which 
differs  according  to  the  kind  of  luxation.  If  this  should 
be  downwards,  the  arm  is  to  be  gradually  brought  near 
the  trunk,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  gently  pushed  up- 
wards. Thus  the  head  of  the  bone  being  separated  from 
the  trunk,  and  brought  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  usually 
glides  into  this  situtation  with  very  little  resistance. 

When  the  luxation  is  inwards,  after  the  extension  has 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  humerus,  the  end  of 
this  bone  should  be  inclined  upwards  and  forwards,  in 
order  that  its  head  may  be  guided  backwards,  and 
vice  versa,  when  the  luxation  is  outwards. 

When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  disengaged  by 
the  first  extension,  the  motion  imparted  to  it  by  the 
rest  of  the  extension,  should  in  general  be  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  course  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has 
taken  after  quitting  the  glenoid  cavity.  When  there  is 
difficulty  experienced  in  replacing  the  head  of  the  bone, 
we  should,  after  making  the  extension,  move  the  bone 
about  in  various  manners,  according  to  the  diflcrent 
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directum  of  the  dislocation,  and  the  principle  just  no- 

i  Mi  plan  often  accomplishes  what  extension 

mot;  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  brought  by 

i  ,  menu  inwards  Us  cavity,  returns  into  it 

• 
When  the  dislocation  is  consecutive,  it  is  the  first  ex- 
tension made  In  the  direction  of  the  displace.]  bone, 
which  brings  back  its  head  10  the  situation  where  it 
I,  and   the  case  is  then  to  be 
Hist  as  if  it  were  a  primitive  dislocation. 

that,  except  In  ■  ftw  cases,  where  the 
operation  of  the  muscles  had  been  prevented 

by  ti Idnessof  the  dislocation  or  by  adhesions,  and 

■.-.  as  necessary  to  employ  means  to  force,  as  it 
were,  the  hi  ad  ol  the  bone  Into  Its  cavity,  to  winch  the 
mil. i  not  bring  It,  Desault  only  employed  exten- 
sion variouai)  diversified,  (ill  he  had  put  the  muscles 
in  i  Mine  favourable  for  accomplishing  reduction. 

w  lien  iiie  muscles  are  rorj  powerful,  or  the  displace- 
meiii  iins  continued  several  days,  sir  Ast ley  Cooper, 
Instead  of  the  treatment  by  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  re- 
commends the  patient  to  be  put  upon  a  chair,  and  the. 
to  be  fixed  ii\  means  of  a  bandage  which  allows 

the   arm   In  pass  through  it,  and  is  buckled  on  the  top 

of  tin-  acromion,  so  that  it  cannot  slip  downwards. 
A  wetted   rolhr  Is  next  applied  round  the  arm  just 
,  and  over  the  roller  a  strung  worsted 
i  with  what  the  sailors  term  the  clove-hitch 
I  it.-  arm  should  now  be  raised  to  a  right  angle 
With  the  body,  and.  If  much  difficulty  be  experienced, 
■van  above  the  horizontal  line,  in  order  to  relax  more 
■,    the    deltoid  and  supraspinatus  muscles. 
Two  persons  are  then  to  pull  the  worsted  tape,  and 
two  the  scapula  bandage,  In  opposite  directions,  with  a 
steady,  equal,  and  combined  Ibrcc.    After  the  exten- 
sion has  been  Kept  up  a  lew  minutes,  the  surgeon  is  to 
in  the  axilla,  with  Ins  loot  resting  upon 
ni's  chair  ;  he  now  raises  Ins  knee,  while  he 
ri  downwards  and  inwards,  and  the 
lead  of  the  hone  usuall]  slips  Into  the  glenoid  cavity, 
\  -ilex  Cooper  has  seen  a  gentle  rotatory 
motion  of  (he  limb, made  during  the  extension,  bring 
■bout  the  reduction. 

In  old  cases,  and  others  attended  with  great  difficulty 
from  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  muscles,  Sir  Ast- 
ng  the  extension  with  pulleys,  because 
wuh  them,  xx inn  the  resistance  is  likely  to  belong, 
jerks  ami  unequal  force  are  more  iikeix  to  be  avoided 
than  in  the  preceding  method  of  reduction;  and  the 

I  Sal  Slant!  less  apt  to  be  fatigued.  The  patient  sits 
i  two  staples,  which  are  screwed  into  the  sides 
of  the  room ;  the  bandages  are  then  applied  precisely 
In  the  same  waj  as  when  the  extension  is  made  xvith- 
oul  pulleys  ;  and  the  force  Is  applied  In  the  same  direc- 
tion.    The  surgeon   is  to  pull  the  cord  of  the  pulley 

gentl]  ami  steadily  until  pain  is  complained  of,  when 

(tension  already  made,  but  not 
It,     During  tins  stop,  he  should  converse  with 
ih.    patient,  and  direct  his  mind  to  other  subjects.    In 
two  or  three  minutes,  more  force  should  be  applied, 
and  very  gently  Increased,  until  pain  be  again  com- 
of,  when  another  stop  should  he  made.    The 
should  proo  ed  in  ilus  way  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  at  intervals  slightly  rotating  the  limb.    When 
the  extension  seems  great  enough,  an  assistant  should 
hold  the  lord  of  the  pulley,  and  keep  up  the  degree  of 
extension,  while  the  surgeon  puts  his  knee  into  the 
ml  resting  Ins  foot  noon  the  chair,  gently  raises 
and    pushes  back  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the 
avity.  Into  which  it  generally  returns  without 
the  snap  usually  heard  when  the  reduction  is  effected 
|    means.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  precedes  the  use 
ol  the  pulleys  with  venesection,  the  warm  bath,  and  a 
il  lartarixed  antimony  everj  ten  minutes,  until 
need,  as  air  -adv  noticed  in  our  general 
tioTtt,  p.  429.) 
\\  hen  the  head  1,1  th,  humerus  is  dislocated  forxx'ards 
nr  undi  r  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  sir  Astley  Cooper 
r,  commends  the  bleeps  to  be  relaxed,  and  the  extension 
'"  ' ''   '  downwards  and  a  little  back- 

In  most  instances  of  this  kind,  he  Bays  the 
plan  oi  reduction  by  means  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla 
i  re  being  taken  to  applv  the  foot  rather 
more  forwards  than  in  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla  so 

thai    it  max    pies.  M  ,|„.  |„,a,|  „f  |lu,  hone       fjOWBVBI 
when   the  dislocation  has  continued  several   days   he 

s  gv^duai  extension  with  pulleys  necessary 


As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  drawn  below 
the  level  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  is  to  be  pressed 
backwards  with  the  surgeon's  heel  or  knee,  and  the 
elbow  at  the  same  moment  pulled  forwards.— (pp.  cit. 
p.  439.) 

The  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula  ap- 
pears, from  some  cases  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  work,  to 
be  reducible  by  nearly  the  same  mode  of  extension  as 
"iat  employed  "for  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  in 
the  axilla.  Mr.  Coley,  of  Bridgenorth,  who  has  met 
with  two  cases  of  luxation  backwards,  advises  the  re- 
duction to  be  effected  by  elevating  the  arm  and  rotating 
it  outwards,  so  as  to  roll  the  head  of  the  humerus  to- 
wards the  axilla,  when  it  is  to  be  kept  in  this  position, 
while  the  arm  is  brought  down  into  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion: on  the  extending  force  being  now  applied,  the 
bone  is  easily  reduced.— I  Op.  cit.  p.  444.) 

In  the  partial  dislocation  forwards,  or  that  where  the 
head  of  the  bone  lies  at  the  scapular  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  the  mode  of  reduction,  according  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  is  the  same  as  that  employed  in  the  complete 
dislocation  forwards ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the 
shoulders  backwards,  and  as  soon  as  the  reduction  is- 
accomplished,  the  bone  is  to  be  kept  from  slipping  for- 
wards again  by  maintaining  the  shoulders  in  that  posi- 
tion with  a  bandage.  —{Op.  cit.  p.  449.)  The  elbow  and 
forearm  should  also  be  supported  as  much  forwards  as 
possible  in  a  sling. 

In  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas'?  Hospital  is  a  prepa- 
ration, exhibiting  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the 
axilla,  complicated  with  a  separation  of  the  greater  tu- 
bercle by  fracture.  In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  valuable 
work  on  this  subject  is  also  recorded  a  case  of  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  which  was  under 
the  care  of  Messrs.  Saumarez  and  Dixon,  of  Newing- 
ton,  and  was  cured  by  anchylosis. — (P.  450.)  Such  an 
accident  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  other 
severe  compound  dislocations. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  head  of  the  hone 
from  slipping  out  of  its  place  again,  the  arm  should  be 
kept  for  some  days  quiet,  the  eibow  bandaged  close  to 
the  side,  and  supjiorted  in  a  sling.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
recommends  a  cushion  to  be  put  in  the  axilla,  and  a 
stellate  bandage  and  sling  to  be  applied. — {On  Disloca- 
tions, p.  432.)  After  the  reduction  of  a  dislocation 
which  has  happened  downwards,  the  facility  of  a  frest 
displacement  is  said  to  depend  very  much  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle 
has  been  lacerated. — {A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  p.  7.) 

OF  SOME   CIRCUMSTANCES    RENDERING  THE 
REDUCTION   DIFFICULT. 

1.  Narrowness  of  the  Opening  of  the  Capsule 
While  Desault  considers  this  circumstance  as  or,e 
of  the  chief  impediments  to  the  return  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  into  the  glenoid  cavity,  Pott  and  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  are  of  opinion  that  the  capsular  ligament 
can  never  create  any  such  difficulty.  According  to  De- 
sault, the  obvious  indication  is  to  enlarge  such  an  open- 
ing by  lacerating  its  edges.  This  is  fulfilled  by  moving 
the  bone  about  freely  in  every  direction,  particularly 
in  that  in  which  the  dislocation  has  taken  place.  Now 
by  pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  against  the  capsule 
already  torn,  the  latter  becomes  lacerated  still  more, 
in  consequence  of  being  pressed  between  two  hard 
bodies.  The  reduction,  which  is  frequently  impracti- 
cable before  this  proceeding,  often  spontaneously  fol- 
lows immediately  after  it  has  been  adopted.  In  the 
Journal  de  Chirurgie  are  two  cases,  by  Anthaume  and 
Faucheron,  establishing  this  doctrine. 

Mr.  C.  White,  of  Manchester,  also  believed  that  the 
reduction  was  sometimes  prevented  by  the  head  of  the 
bone  not  being  able  to  get  through  the  laceration  in  the 
capsule  again.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  some  cases 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  this  nature,  in  the  following 
manner:  having  screwed  an  iron  ring  into  a  beam  at 
the  top  of  the  patient's  room,  he  fixed  one  end  of  the 
pulleys  to  it,  and  fastened  the  other  to  the  dislocated 
arm  by  ligatures  attached  to  the  wrist,  placing  the  arm 
in  an  erect  position.  In  this  way,  he  drew  up  the  pa- 
tient till  his  whole  body  was  suspended ;  but  that  too 
much  force  might  not  be  sustained  by  the  wrist,  Mr. 
White  at  the  same  time  directed  two  other  persons  to 
support  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  He  now  used  to 
try  with  his  hands  to  conduct  the  arm  into  its  place,  if 
the  reduct  ion  had  not  already  happened,  as  was  some- 
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times  the  case.  Occasionally,  a  snap  might  be  heard 
as  soon  as  the  patient  was  drawn  up ;  but  the  reduc- 
tion could  not  be  completed  till  he  was  let  down  again, 
and  a  trial  made  with  the  heel  in  the  armpit.  When 
no  iron  ring  was  at  hand,  Mr.  White  used  to  have  the 
patient  raised  from  the  ground  by  three  or  four  men 
who  stood  upon  a  table.— (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  95.) 

2.  Oldness  of  the  Dislocation 
When  the  head  of  the  bone  has  lodged  a  long  while 
in  its  accidental  situation,  it  contracts  adhesions  to  it. 
The  surrounding  cellular  substance  becomes  con- 
densed, and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  new  capsule,  which 
resists  reduction,  and  which,  when  such  reduction 
cannot  be  accomplished,  supplies  in  a  certain  degree 
the  office  of  the  original  joint  by  allowing  a  consider- 
able degree  of  motion. 

In  such  cases,  the  common  advice  used  to  be  that  no 
attempt  at  reduction  should  be  made,  as  it  would  be 
useless  in  regard  to  the  dislocation,  and  might  be  inju- 
rious to  the  patient  from  the  excessive  stretching  of 
parts.  This  was  for  some  time  the  doctrine  of  Desault ; 
but  in  his  latter  years  experience  led  him  to  be  holder. 
Complete  success  obtained  in  dislocations  which  had 
existed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  encouraged  him  to  at- 
tempt reduction  at  the  end  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  days  ; 
and  in  the  two  years  preceding  his  death  he  succeeded 
three  or  four  times  in  reducing  dislocations  which  had 
existed  two  months  and  a  half,  and  even  three  months, 
both  when  the  head  of  the  hone  was  situated  at  the 
lower  and  at  the  internal  part  of  the  scapula. 

In  these  cases  it  is  necessary,  before  making  the 
extension,  to  move  the  bone  about  extensively  in  all 
directions  for  the  purpose  of  first  breaking  its  adhesions, 
lacerating  the  condensed  cellular  substance  which 
forms  an  accidental  capsule,  and  of  producing,  as  it 
were,  a  second  dislocation,  in  order  to  remove  the  first. 
Extension  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
with  an  additional  number  of  assistants. 

The  first  attempts  frequently  fail,  and  the  dislocated 
head  of  the  bone  continues  unmoved  notwithstanding 
the  most  violent  efforts.  In  this  case,  after  leaving  off 
the  extension,  the  arm  is  to  be  again  moved  about  very 
extensively.  The  humerus  is  to  be  carried  upwards, 
downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards  ;  and  every  re- 
sistance overcome.  Let  the  arm  describe  a  large  seg- 
ment of  a  circle  in  the  place  where  it  is  situated.  Let 
it  be  once  more  rotated  on  its  axis  ;  then  let  the  exten- 
sion be  repeated,  and  directed  in  every  way.  Thus  the  I  elbow,  while  the  arm  was  extended  and  lifted  from  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  first  be  disengaged  by  the  free  side.  The  head  of  the  humerus,  after  tearnii;  the  cap- 
motion,  and  afterward  reduced.  sular  ligament,  had  been  violently  driven  into  the  hollow 
In  these  cases,  when  the  dislocation,  in  consequence  of  the  axilla,  under  the  pectoral  muscles,  so  as  tosepa- 
of  being  very  old,  presents  great  obstacles  to  reduction,  rate  the  two  corresponding  ribs,  and  pass  between 
even  though  the  attempts  made  for  this  purpose  should  them.  The  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  bone  sur- 
fail,  they  are  not  entirely  useless.     By  forcing  the  head    mounted  this  obstacle,  and  penetrated  entirely  into  the 

of  the  bone  to  approach  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  even    cavity  of  the  thorax,  pushing  before  it  the  adjacent 

placing  it  before  the  cavity,  and  making  it  form  new    portion  of  the  pleura.    Every  possible  effort  was  made 

adhesions  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  ones,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  arm  are  rendered  freer.     Indeed,  they  are 

always  the  less  obstructed,  the  nearer  the  head  of  the 

bone  is  to  its  natural  situation.    Notwithstanding  the 

encouragement  given  by  Desault  to  making  attempts  to 

reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  experience 

proves  that  when  the  bone  has  been  out  of  its  place 

more  than  a  month,  success  is  rarely  obtained.    And 

as  for  the  danger  which  may  arise  from  long-protracted, 

immoderate  force,  a  case  which  I  have  elsewhere  cited 

proves  that  caution  is  here  a  virtue  which  cannot  be 

too  highly  commended. — (See  First  Lines  of  Surgery, 

vol.  2,  p.  465.)    Another  instance,  in  which  a  woman 


patient ;  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  nauseating  dam  n( 
tartari/.ed  antimony,  as  advised  by  Loder,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  &c. ;  opium,  &c.  Should  the  patient  happen 
to  be  intoxicated  at  the  time  of  his  being  first  Keen  try 
the  anrgeon,  the  opportunity  would  be  very  favourable 
to  reduction,  as  the  muscles  would  then  be  callable  of 
less  resistance.  Extension  unremittingly,  but  not  vio- 
lently, continued  for  a  length  of  tune,  will  ultimately 
fatigue  the  resisting  muscles,  and  overcome  then  win 
more  safety  and  efficacy,  than  could  be  accomplished  b] 
any  sudden  exertion  of  force.  In  all  cases  ofdifflculty 
pulleys  should  be  preferred. 

The  swelling  about  the  joint,  brought  on  by  the  acci- 
dent, usually  disappears  without  trouble. 

Another  consequence,  which  seldom  occurs  in  prac- 
tice, but  which  Desault  saw  twice,  is  a  considerable 
emphysema,  sudenly  originating  at  the  time  of  reduc- 
tion. In  the  middle  of  such  violent  extension,  as  the 
long  standing  of  the  dislocation  requires,  a  tumour  sud- 
denly makes  its  appearance  under  the  great  pectoral 
muscle.  Rapidly  increasing,  it  spreads  towards  the 
armpit,  the  whole  extent  of  which  it  soon  occupies,  It 
reaches  backwards,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sometimes 

becomes  as  large  as  a  child's  head.    A  practit t  m 

acquainted  with  this  accident,  might  take  it  for  an 
aneurism,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  rupture  of  the 
axillary  artery,  by  the  violent  extension.  Hut  if  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  elasticity  of  the  tumour,  its  itiie- 
tuation,  the  situation  where  it  first  appears,  commonly 
under  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  not  in  the  axilla; 
the  continuance  of  the  pulse  ;  and  the  unchanged  colour 
of  the  skin  ;  the  case  may  easily  be  discriminated  from 
a  rupture  of  the  artery.— ( (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
par  Bichat,  t.  1.) 

For  dispersing  the  above  kind  of  swelling,  the  lotio 
plumbi  acetatis,  and  gentle  compression  with  a  bandage, 
are  recommended. 

I  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  luxations  of  the 
shoulder  with  the  following  singular  observation,  re- 
corded by  Baron  Larrey. 

"  Among  the  curious  anatomical  preparations  (says 
he)  which  I  saw  in  the  cabinet  of  the  university  of 
Vienna,  there  was  a  dissected  thorax,  shown  to  me  by 
Professor  Prokaska,  in  which  the  whole  orbicular  mass 
of  the  head  of  the  right  humerus,  engaged  between  the 
second  and  third  true  ribs,  projected  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  This  singular  displacement  was  the  result 
of  an  accidental  luxation,  occasioned  by  a  fall  on  the 


in  vain  to  reduce  this  extraordinary  dislocation.  The 
urgent  symptoms  which  arose  were  dissipated  b,y 
bleeding,  warm  bathing,  and  antiphlogistic  remedies. 
The  arm,  however,  remained  at  a  distance  from  the 
side,  to  which  condition  the  patient  became  gradually- 
habituated,  and  after  several  years  of  suffering  and 
oppression,  he  at  length  experienced  no  inconvenience. 
The  patient  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  when  he 
met  with  the  accident ;  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  when  he  died  of  some  disease,  which  had  no  con- 
cern wit  h  the  dislocation.  His  physicians  were  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  curious  case,  of  which 

I  they  had  been  able  to  form  only  an  imperfect  judgment. 
They  were  much  surprised  to  find,  upon  opening  the 
body,  the  head  of  the  humerus  lodged  in  the  chest,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pleura,  and  its  neck  closely  embraced 


years  since  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  of 
nearly  six  months'  duration,  in  the  Maryland  Hospital, 
with  entire  success ;  and  Dr.  James  Cocke,  also  of 
Baltimore,  reduced  a  luxated  humerus  alter  it  had  been 
displaced  120  days.— Reese.] 

3.  Contractions  of  the  ifuscles. 
A  third  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  every  kind  of 
dislocation  is  the  power  of  the  muscles,  which  is  aug- 
mented beyond  the  natural  degree,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  on  the  stretch.  Sometimes  this  power  is  so 
considerable,  that  it  renders  the  head  of  the  bone  im- 
moveable, though  the  most  violent  efforts  are  made, 
litre  tUs  means  to  be  adopted  are  such  as  weaken  the 


by  the  two  ribs  above  specified.  They  were  still  more 
astonished  to  find,  instead  of  a  hard  spherical  body  co- 
vered with  cartilage,  only  a  very  soft  membranous 
ball,  which  yielded  to  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
finger.  The  cartilage  and  osseous  texture  of  the  whole 
portion  of  the  humerus,  contained  within  the  cavity  o' 
the  chest,  had  entirely  disappeared.  Les  absorbent 
s'en  etaient  emparis  (says  Mr.  Larrey),  et  c:irnme  autan 
de  gardiensJuUles,  ils  avaient  cherchi  a  dilruire  pal 
portions,  n'ayant  pu  Vexpvlser  en  Masse,  vn.  ennemi 
qui  s'ctait  fitrtivement  introduit  dans  un domicile  nit 
sa  presence  devait  lire  importune  et  nuisible.  Of  the 
humerus,  there  only  remained  some  membranous  nidi 
ments  of  its  head,  and  a  great  part  of  these  seemed  to 
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Si-lonelo  ttii' pleura  costalis."— (Memoirude  Chirurgie 
rt,t.  2,  v.  405—107.) 

DISLOCATIONS   OF   THE    FOREARM   FROM    THE 

111  MIR18. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  articular  surfaces 

of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  strength  of  the  muscles  ami 

ligaments  surrounding  the  Joint,  and  the  mutual  recep- 

tinn  of  tin-  bony  eminences,  rendering  the  articulaticn 

i  angular  glnglymns,  a  disinflation  of  both  the 

ind  ulna  from  the  humerus,  is  an  accident  for 

which  a  surgeon  is  sometime*  consulted.    The  radius 

and  ulna  are  moat  frequently  luxated  backwarda;  some- 

iterally,  but   rerj   rarely  forwards  :  the  latter 

luxation  cannot   occur  without  a  fracture  of  the  ole- 

[ndeed,  U  la  so  uncommon,  that  neither  Petit 

lUlt  ever  met  with  it.    The  luxation  backwards 

of  I  he  coronoid  process, 

which,  when  "the  humerus  is  forcibly  pushed  down- 

ind  (brwarda,  may  slip  behind  it,  and  ascend  as 

high  as  tin  cavity  which  receive*  the  olecranon  in  the 

i  state  "i  the  forearm. 

Experience  has  made  him  ac- 
with  five  different  luxations  of  the  elbow:  1. 
the   radius  and  ulna  backwards.    2.  That  of 
both  theae  bonea  laterally.    3.  That  of  the  ulna  alone, 
■i   'ih. ii  i,i  the  radius  aline  forwards.    5.  Thatofthe 
ma,  p.  407.) 
In  the  luxation  backwards,  the  radius  and  ulna  may 
ascend  mure  or  less  behind  the  humerus;  butthecoro- 
noldpn  I  i  is  always  carried   above  the 

unit  ular  pulley,  ami  is  found  lodged  in  the  cavity  des- 
tined to  receive  the  olecranon.  The  head  of  the  radius 
l  behind  and  above  the  external  condyle  of  the 
humerus.  The  annular  ligament,  which  confines  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  may  be  la- 

en  it,  d     In  Wh  when  the  bones  are  re- 

duced, it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  111  their  proper  places, 
o.s  the  radius  tends  constantly  to  quit  the  ulna. 

Tins  accident  always  takes  place  from  a  fall  on  the 

hand;  fur  when  we  are  tailing,  we  are  led  by  a  rae- 

i  Instinct  to  bring  our  hands  forwards  to  protect 

.ii  this  ease,  the  superior  extremity, 

mi  the  ground,  be  placed 

I;  with  the  hand  nearly  in  a  state  of  supination, 

the  re|jii!si,iu  which  it  receives  from  the  ground  will 

cause  the  two  i es  of  tho  forearm  to  ascend  behind 

the  humerus,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  pressing  on 
the  humerus,  directed  obliquely  downwards,  forces  its 
extremity  to  pass  down  ironoid  process  of 

ulna, 

rearm  is  in  a  state  of  half  flexion,  and  every 
attempt  in  extend  II  produces  acute  pain.  The  situa- 
i  uion,  vmiIi  respect  to  the  condyles  of 
tb.  humerus,  is  changed.  The  olecranon,  which,  in  the 
natural  siate.  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  external 
condyle,  which  is  Itself  situated  lower  than  the  internal, 
is  even  higher  than  the  latter.  Posteriorly  a  consider- 
ojeclion  is  formed  by  the  ulna  and  radius.  On 
each  side  ol  thi  hollow  appears.     A  con- 

siderable hard  swelling  is  felt  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
jniiit,  arising  from  the  projection  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  supine,  and 
the  power  of  bending  '!  i  a  great  measure 

168.) 
The  swelling,  which  supervenes  In  twenty-four  hours 

after  the  accident,  renders  the  diagnosis  more  difficult  ; 

bm.  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Boyer,  1  believe 
the  olecranon  and  internal  condyle  are  nex'er  so  ob- 
acured  that  the  distance  between  them  cannot  be  felt  to 
lie  Increased.  It  is  true  that  the  rubbing  ol"  the  coro- 
noid process  and  olecranon  against  the  humerus  may 
I  noise,  similar  to  that  of  a  fracture;  ami 
linlj  requisite  to  establish  a  diag- 
nosis between  a  fracture  Of  the  head  of  the  radius  and 

a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwarda     "  Tins  dislo- 
3lr  Istlej  Cooper]  is  at  tirst  sometimes 
of  the  great  tumefaction 
which  Immediately  succeeds  the  injurv  ;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  prevent  the  reduction,  even  at  the 
-  after  the  accident;  fori  have 
known  it  thus  reduced  b\  bending  the  limb  over  the 
en   without    great    violence   being  employed  " 

;'■   170.) 

la  must  be  attended  with  serious 

the  surrounding  soil  pans.    The  lateral  liga- 

-  uulj  ruptured,  and  sometimea  the  an- 


nular ligament  of  the  radius.  In  a  case  dissected  by 
Sir  Asile\  Cooper  the  annular  ligament  was  entire. 
The  biceps  muscle  was  onty  slightly  put  upon  the 
stretch ;  but  the  brachialis  was  excessively  so.  Pro- 
bably the  lower  insertions  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis 
intemus  would  likewise  be  more  frequently  lacerated 
by  the  violent  protrusion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards,  xvcre  it  not  that  their  attachments  are  at  some 
distance  from  the  joint.  This  mischief,  however,  occa- 
sionally takes  place,  and  then  the  forearm  is  observed 
to  be  readily  placed  in  any  position,  and  not  to  retain 
one  attitude,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  dislocations. 
The  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  indeed,  has  been  known 
not  only  to  lacerate  these  muscles,  but  to  burst  the 
integuments  and  present  itseif  externally ;  an  instance 
of  xvhich  is  recorded  by  Petit,  and  two  such  cases  I  saw 
myself,  during  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Boyer  justly  remarks,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  under  these  circumstances,  the  brachial  artery 
and  median  nerve  can  escape.  In  fact,  this  vessel  has 
sometimes  been  ruptured,  and  mortification  of  the  limb 
been  the  consequence  ;  but  this  injury  of  the  artery, 
and  the  laceration  of  the  muscles  and  skin,  are  rare 
occurrences.— {Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  215.)  Nor 
if  the  artery  were  wounded,  xvould  gangrene  be  inva- 
riably the  result;  for  if  my  memory  is  correct,  an 
instance  in  which  the  limb  was  saved,  notwithstanding 
such  a  complication,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in 
his  lectures,  though  no  doubt  the  risk  would  be  great. 
The  following  method  of  reducing  the  case  is  advised 
by  Boyer :— The  patient  being  seated,  an  assistant  is  to 
take  hold  of  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  and  make 
counter-extension,  while  another  assistant  makes  ex- 
tension at  the  wrist.  The  surgeon,  seated  on  the  out- 
side, grasps  the  elbow  with  his  two  hands,  by  applying 
the  fore-fingers  of  each  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  Hu- 
merus, and  the  thumbs  to  the  posterior,  with  which  he 
presses  on  the  olecranon,  in  a  direction  downwards  and 
forwards.  This  method  will  generally  be  successful 
If  the  strength  of  the  patient,  or  the  long  continuance 
of  the  luxation,  render  it  necessary  to  employ  a  greater 
force,  extension  is  to  be  made  with  a  towel  applied  on 
the  wrist,  and  a  cushion  is  to  be  placed  in  the  axilla, 
and  the  arm  and  trunk  fixed  as  is  done  in  cases  of  luxa- 
tion of  the  humerus. 

In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method,  the  patient  sits  in  a 
chair.  The  surgeon  places  his  knee  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  elbow-joint,  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  patient's  wrist,  bends  the  arm.  At  the 
same  time  he  presses  on  the  radius  and  ulna  with  his 
knee,  so  as  to  separate  them  from  the  os  humeri.  Thus 
the  coronoid  process  is  pushed  out  of  the  posterior  fossa 
of  the  humerus;  and  while  the  pressure  is  kept  up  with 
the  knee,  the  arm  is  to  be  forcibly  but  slowly  bent,  and 
the  reduction  is  soon  effected.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  bones  may  also  be  reduced  by  bending  the 
arm  over  a  bedpost,  or  by  bending  it  while  it  is  engaged 
m  the  opening  of  the  back  of  the  elbow-chair  in  which 
the  patient  sits.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  409.) 

A  bandage  may  afterward  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  figure  of  8,  evaporating  lotions  used,  and  the  arm 
kept  in  a  sling.  The  swelling  which  follows  is  to  he 
combated  by  antiphlogistic  means. 

At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days,  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  subsided,  the  articulation  is  to  be  <*entlv 
moved,  and  the  motion  is  to  be  increased  every  day  in 
order  to  prevent  an  anchylosis,  to  which  there  is  a 
great  tendency. 

In  this  luxation,  the  annular  ligament  which  con- 
fines the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  extremity  of  the 
ulna  is  sometimes  torn,  and  the  radius  passes  in  front 
of  the  ulna.  In  such  cases,  pronation  and  supination 
are  difficult  and  painful ;  though  the  principal  luxa- 
tion has  been  reduced,  the  head  may  be  easily  replaced 
by  pressing  it  from  before  backwards,  and  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  compress,  applied  to  the  superior 
and  external  part  of  the  forearm.  The  bandage  and 
compress  are  to  be  taken  off  every  two  or  three  davs, 
and  the  joint  gently  bent  and  extended,  in  order'to 
prevent  anchylosis. 

In  a  modern  publication,  an  instance  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  is  rela- 
ted, xvhere  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  protruded 
through  the  integuments,  and,  as  it  could  not  be  re- 
duced, it  was  sawed  off.  The  patient,  a  boy,  recovered 
the  full  use  of  his  arm.— {Evans,  rrart.  Otis  on  Cata 
ract,  Compound  Dislocations,  i-c,  ;*.  lul 
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A  luxation  forwards  should  be  treated  as  a  fracture 
of  the  olecranon,  with  which  it  would  be  inevitably 
accompanied.  Here,  on  account  of  the  great  Injurj 
done  to  the  soft  parts,  it  would  also  be  right  to  bleed 
the  patient  copiously,  and  put  him  on  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen. 

With  respect  to  lateral  luxations,  either  inwards  or 
outwards,  they  are  always  incomplete  and  easily  dis- 
covered. In  the  case  outwards,  the  coronoid  process 
is  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  external  condyle. 
The  projection  of  the  ulna  backwards  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  dislocation  of  both  bones  directly  back- 
wards, and  the  radius  forms  a  protuberance  behind 
and  on  the  outer  side  of  the  os  humeri.  By  moving 
the  hand,  the  rotation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  can 
be  distinctly  felt  In  the  lateral  dislocation  inwards, 
the  ulna  may  be  thrown  upon  the  internal  condyle,  so 
as  to  produce  an  apparent  hollow  above  it,  and  the  ro- 
tation of  the  head  of  Hie  radius  can  be  distinctly  felt. 
Sometimes  when  the  ulna  is  thrown  upon  the  internal 
condyle,  it  still  projects  backwards,  as  in  the  external 
lateral  dislocation,  in  which  circumstance  the  head  of 
the  radius  is  in  the  posterior  Ibssa  of  the  humerus, 
and  the  outer  condyle  forms  a  considerable  projection. 
— (Ji.  Cooper,  op.  cit.  p.  471.)  Boyer  advises  the  re- 
duction of  lateral  dislocations  to  be  effected  by  ex- 
tending the  humerus  and  forearm,  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  the 
heads  of  the  ulna  and  radius  in  opposite  directions. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  each  of  the  late- 
ral dislocations,  the  reduction  may  be  performed  by 
bending  the  arm  over  the  knee ;  but  in  a  recent  case, 
as  one  winch  he  relates  proves,  he  considers  that  the 
business  may  be  most  readily  accomplished  by  forcibly 
extending  the  arm  ;  for  when  this  is  done,  the  biceps 
and  brachialis  draw  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
into  their  right  places  again.— (P.  472.) 

These  luxations  cannot  be  produced  without  consi- 
derable violence;  but  when  the  bones  are  reduced, 
they  are  easily  kept  in  their  place.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  pass  a  roller  round  the  part,  to  put  the  forearm  in  a 
middle  state,  neither  much  bent  nor  extended,  and  to 
support  it  in  a  sling.  But  much  inflammation  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  injury  done  to  the  soft  parts.  In 
order  to  prevent,  or  at  least  mitigate  it,  the  patient  is 
to  be  bled  two  or  three  times  and  put  on  a  low  diet, 
and  the  articulation  is  to  be  covered  with  the  lotio 
plumbi  acet.  or  an  emollient  poultice.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  arm  is  to  be  moved  as 
eoon  as  the  state  of  the  soft  parts  will  admit  of  it. — 
(Boyer,  sur  les  Maladies  des  Os,  t.  2.) 

A  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards  is  said  to 
occur  ten  times  as  frequently  as  lateral  luxations ;  and 
those  forwards  are  so  rare,  that  no  comparison  what- 
ever can  be  drawn. — (iLuvres  Chir.  de  Dcsault,  t.  1.) 

All  recent  dislocations  of  the  elbow  are  easily  re- 
duced and  as  easily  maintained  so  ;  for  a  displacement 
is  prevented  by  the  reciprocal  manner  in  which  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  receive  each  other,  and  by  their  mutual 
eminences  and  cavities.  This  consideration,  however, 
should  not  lead  us  to  omit  the  application  of  a  bandage 
in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8,  and  supporting  the  arm  in 
a  sling. 

DISLOCATION   OF  THE   RADIUS   FROM   THE   ULNA. 

The  majority  of  writers  on  dislocations  of  the  fore- 
arm have  not  separately  considered  those  of  the  radius. 
The  subject  was  first  well  treated  of  by  Duverney. 
However,  dislocations  of  its  lower  end  remained  unno- 
ticed, until  Desault  favoured  the  profession  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  them. 

The  radius,  the  moveable  agent  of  pronation  and 
supination,  rolls  round  the  ulna,  which  forms  Us  im- 
moveable support,  by  means  of  two  articular  surfaces  ; 
one  above,  slightly  convex,  broad  internally,  narrow 
outwardly,  and  corresponding  to  the  little  sigmoid  ca- 
vity of  the  ulna,  in  which  it  is  lodged ;  the  other  below, 
concave,  semicircular,  and  adapted  to  receive  the  con- 
vex edge  of  the  ulna.  Hence,  there  are  two  joints, 
differing  in  their  motions,  articular  surfaces,  and  liga- 
ments. 

Above,  the  radius  in  pronation  and  supination  only 
moves  on  its  own  axis  :  below,  it  rolls  ro'und  the  axis 
of  the  iTlna.  Here,  being  more  distant  from  the  centre, 
its  motions  must  be  both  more  extensive  and  powerful 
than  they  are  above.  The  head  of  the  radius,  turning 
on  its  own  axis  in  the  aimular  or  coronary  ligament, 


cannot  distend  it  in  any  direction.  On  the  contrary 
below,  the  radius,  in  performing  pronation,  Blratcbd 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule,  ami  presses  it  against 
the  immoveable  head  of  the  ulna,  which  is  apt  to  be 
pushed  through,  if  the  motion  be  forced.  A  similar 
event,  in  a  contrary  direction,  takes  place  m  supina- 
tion. The  front  part  of  the  capsule  being  rendered 
tense,  may  now  be  lacerated. 

Add  to  this  disposition  the  difference  of  strength  be 
tween  the  ligaments  of  the  two  joints.  Delicate  and 
yielding  below  ;  thick  and  firm  above  ;  their  difference 
is  very  great.  The  upper  head  of  the  radius,  sup- 
ported on  the  smaller  immoveable  articular  surface  of 
the  ulna,  is  protected  from  dislocation  in  most  of  its 
motions.  On  the  contrary,  its  lower  end,  carrying 
along  with  it  in  its  motions  the  bones  of  the  carpus. 
which  it  supports,  cannot  itself  derive  any  solid  sta- 
bility from  them. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  :  1.  That  with  more  causes  of  luxation, 
the  lower  articulation  of  the  radius  has  less  means  of 
resistance  :  and  that  under  the  triple  consideration  of 
motions,  ligaments  tying  the  articular  surfaces  toge- 
ther, and  the  relations  of  these  surfaces  to  each  other, 
this  joint  must  be  very  subject  to  dislocation.  2.  That, 
for  opposite  reasons,  the  upper  joint  must,  according 
to  Desault,  be  rarely  exposed  to  such  an  accident.  He 
here  excludes  from  consideration  cases  in  winch  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  radius  is  lacerated  in  a  luxa 
tion  of  both  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards; 
and  particularly  confines  his  reasoning  to  a  dislocation 
of  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  from  the  lesser  sig- 
moid cavity  of  the  ulna,  as  a  single  and  uncomplicated 
injury,  suddenly  produced  by  an  external  cause,  and, 
therefore,  neither  to  be  confounded  with  the  cases 
above  specified,  nor  with  other  examples  in  which  the 
displacement  happens  slowly,  especially  in  children, 
in  consequence  of  a  diseased  or  relaxed  state  of  tlii 
ligaments. 

However,  some  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  upper 
head  of  the  radius,  suddenly  produced  by  external 
causes,  are  recorded  by  Duverney  ;  the  particulars  of 
another  case  were  transmitted  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Surgery  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  of  four  exam- 
ples which  were  met  with  in  this  country. 

Two  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough ;  one  in  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence; 
and  the  other  was  attended  by  Mr.  Earle.  Six  Astley 
Cooper  has  himself  seen  six  examples  of  the  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards.  Baron  Boyer 
says,  that  many  instances  are  now  known  in  winch 
the  upper  head  of  the  radius  was  dislocated  backwards ; 
indeed,  in  opposition  to  what  Desault  has  stated,  he  as- 
serts, lhat  dislocations  of  the  lower  joint  between  the 
radius  and  ulna  are  more  rare  than  those  of  the  upper 
joint  between  the  same  bones.  The  latter  accident  he 
has  twice  seen  himself. — (Mat.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  248.) 

The  displacement  backwards  is  desenbed  by  this 
author,  as  occurring  more  readily  and  frequently  in 
children  than  in  adults  or  old  subjects.  The  reason 
of  this  circumstance  is  ascribed  to  the  less  firmness 
both  of  the  ligaments  and  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of 
the  exterior  muscles,  which  fibres,  in  a  more  advanced 
age,  contribute  greatly  to  strengthen  the  external  la- 
teral ligament.  In  a  child,  also,  the  little  sigmoid  ca- 
vity of  the  ulna  is  smaller,  and  the  annular  ligament, 
extending  farther  round  the  head  of  the  radius,  is  longer, 
and  more  apt  to  give  way.  Hence,  in  a  subject  of 
this  description,  efforts,  which  may  not  at  first  produce 
a  dislocation,  if  frequently  repeated,  cause  a  gradual 
elongation  of  the  ligaments,  a  change  in  the  natural  po- 
sition of  the  bones,  and  at  length,  a  degree  of  displace- 
ment as  great  as  in  a  case  of  luxation  suddenly  and 
immediately  effected.— (Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p 
239.) 

Another  fact  mentioned  by  Boyer  is,  that  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  backwards  is 
always  complete,  its  articular  surfaces  being  perfectly 
separated  both  from  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  little  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  The 
usual  cause  of  the  accident  is  a  pronation  of  the  fore- 
arm, carried  with  great  violence  beyond  the  natural 
limits. 

In  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  backwards, 
the  forearm  is  bent,  and  the  hand  fixed  in  the  state  of 
pronation.  Supination  can  neither  be  performed  by 
the  acion  of  the  muscles,  nor  by  external  force ;  and 
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»verv  attempt  to  naeBU  tliis  movement  produces  a 

t  the  upper  head  of  me  radius 

S^bTobUrved  forming  s  conrtdereMe  projwWffl ibe- 

""""T.nlM r   I-iw- 

whlch  m  mentioned  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  uaw- 

,.,,.,.,  the  heed  <»  the  radine  lay  upon  (be  outride  of 

"ial  condyle.  .        - 

8U  Lstley  Cooper  has  never  seen  a  dislocation  of 

l     backwards  in  the  living 

bui  a  man  was  broughi  tor  diwectlon  into  the 

i  homae'a  Hospital,  who  had I  such  a  dis- 

which  had  never  been  reduced.    The  head  ol 

thrown  behind  the  external  condyle, 

.„„!  r,„,.  iide  "I  the  lower  extremity  o 

ih.  humerus.    The  tore  pan  of  the  eoronary  ugament 

w:,s  torn  through,  aa  well  u  the  oblique  one,  and  the 

was  partiall)  lacerated. 

I,,  the  kind  of  case  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 

where  u  eeema  the  limb  was  extended,  this  experienced 

nurgeon  ia(  the  bone  would  be  easily  re- 

ing  the  arm.  '  „ 

Bduction  is  to  be  aceompliBhed  by  extending 

the  forearm,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  the  su- 

toresi  the  same  time  that  the  surgeon  tnes  to 

■  ith  ins  thumb  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards 

towards  the  leaser  tubercle  of  the  humerus,  and  into 

the  little  sigmoid  cavil)  of  the  ulna  imam,    success  is 

,     now  able  to  perform  the 

supine  motion  of  the  hand,  and  to  bend  and  extend  the 

Pot  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  return  of  the  dis- 
pi  „ , ,,,, ;  nature  an  opportunity  of  repair- 

.  measures  must  be  taken  to 
hinder  the  pronation  of  the  hand.  Boyei  recommends 
will,  tins  view  a  roller, compresses, and  a  sling;  but 
it  appears  t.>  me,  thai  a  splint,  extending  nearly  to  the 
exiremit)  of  the  ringers,  and  laid  along  the  inside  of 
Mm  wnii  a  pad  of  sufficient  thickness  to  keep 
the  band  duly  supine,  would  be  right,  in  addition  to  the 
Sling,  roller,  &.C. 

In  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  towards, 
this  pari  is  thrown  Into  the  hollow  above  the  external 

ami  upon  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

ng  to  Bit  astlej  Cooper,  the  forearm  is  slightly 

,i  cannot  be  bent  to  a  righl  angle,  nor  com- 
plete!) extended.  When  It  is  suddenly  bent,  the  head 
of  the  radius  strikes  against  the  hue  part  of  the  os 
humeri.  The  hand  la  in  the  prone  position,  and  if 
rotated,  the  corresponding  motion  of  the  bead  of  thera- 
in  lie  foil  ai  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the  el- 

,i  The  coronary  or  annular,  the  oblique  liga- 
ment, the  Ironl  of  the  capsular,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Interosseous  ligament,  are  torn. 

Sir  As(le\  says,  thai  the  cause  of  this  accident  is  a 
fall  ,i|Hin  the  band  when  the  arm  is  extended;  in 
win.  h  event,  the  ra.hus  receives  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  is  forced  nob]  the  side  of  the  ulna,  and  thrown 
ever  lbs  external  condyle  upon  the  coronoid  process. 
In  two  of  the  cases  recorded  by  him,  the  reduction 
could  noi  be  accomplished  :  in  the  third  it  was  affected 
luring  I  syncope  bj  extending  the  forearm,  while  the 
olecranion  rested  on  Sir  Asti.ys  foot.  In  the  fourth, 
the  pattanl  was  placed  on  a  sofa,  and  his  arm  bent 
mn  the  i'ii  k  of  u.  ,n  which  state  extension  was 
made  from  tin-  hand,  without  including  Ms  ulna.  The 
sola  Biad  tiii-  os  humeri,  and  the  reduction  was  ac- 
complished in  a  I.  w  minutes.    The  chief  tilings  to  be 

l  are.  to  let  I  he  extension  act  upon  the  radius 
alone,  Without  the  ulna,  ami  during  the  extension  to 
lei  the  hand  be  supine.— (Dislocations,  p.  474—477.) 
In  the  latter  posture  the  forearm  should  also  be  kept 
bj  means  of  ■  splint,  pad,  and  bandage,  until  the  torn 
parts  are  healed. 

Inst."   LTIOII   or  THE    I.I1WER  ENB   OF   THK    RADIUS. 

uses  are,  l.  Violent  action  of  the  pronator  and 
uptnator  muscles.     Thus,  Desault  has  published  the 

■  laundress,  who  dislocated  the  lower  end  of 

Hie  reditu  forwards,  by  a  powerful  pronation  of  her 
hand  In  twisting  a  wet  sheet.— (Boyer,  Traiti  its  Mai 
Chir.  t.  4.  SV  MB  ) 

•j  External  tone,  moving  the  radius  violently  into  a 
slate  of  pronation,  and  mpiuring  the  back  part  of  the 
.  or  into  a  state  of  supination,  and  breaking  its 
ton  part. 

Heme  there  ure  two  kinds  of  dislocation:  one  of 


the  radius  forwards;  the  other  backwards.  The  first 
is  very  frequent;  the  second  is  much  less  so.  The 
latter  case  is  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Coper,  and 
never  presented  itself  to  Desault  but  once  in  the  dead 
body  Of  a  man,  both  of  whose  arms  were  dislocated, 
and  of  whom  n  particulars  could  be  learned.  The  head 
of  the  ulna  was  placed  in  front  of  the  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  radius,  and  in  contact  with  the  os  pisiforme,  to 
which  it  was  connected  by  a  capsular  ligament.— 
(Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  249.)  The  latter 
writer  has  also  recorded  one  instance  of  this  rare  acci- 
dent.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  253.)  t     .     .,.  ,. 

In  ihe  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius 
forwards,  described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  part  is 
thrown  upon  the  front  of  the  carpus,  and  lies  upon  the 
os  scaphoides  and  the  os  trapezium. 

The  luxations  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius,  de- 
scribed by  Desault,  are  the  same  as  those  named  by 
sir  Astley  Cooper  dislocations  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
ulna  from  the  radius,  and  difler  from  the  case  called  by 
him  a  luxation  of  the  radius  only  at  the  wrist,  inas- 
much as  the  hand  is  not  thrown  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  radius  ;  but  this  bone  is  merely  dis- 
placed from  the  convex  articular  surface  ol  the  ulna, 
the  hand  going  along  with  it.  This  circumstance 
makes  a  material  difference  in  the  mode  of  reduction, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  hand  is  to 
be  pushed.  In  the  luxation  of  the  lower  head  of  the 
radius  forwards,  described  by  Desault,  the  symptoms 
are,  constant  pronation  of  the  forearm  ;  an  inability  to 
perform  supination,  and  great  pain  on  its  being  at- 
tempted ;  an  unusual  projection  at  the  back  of  the 
joint,  in  consequence  of  the  protrusion  of  the  little 
head  of  the  ulna  through  the  capsule;  the  position  of 
the  radius  is  more  forward  than  natural ;  constant  ad- 
duction of  the  thumb,  which  is  almost  always  extended ; 
a  half  bent  state  of  the  forearm,  and  very  often  of  the 
fingers,  which  posture  cannot  be  changed  without  con- 
siderable pain.  The  outer  side  of  the  hand  is  twisted 
backwards,  and  the  inner  forwards.  The  protuberance 
made  on  the  fore  part  ol"  the  wrist  by  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  very  evident,  and,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ob- 
serves, the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is  no  longer 
situated  opposite  to  the  os  trapezium.  This  case,  he 
says,  usually  happens  from  a  fall  while  the  hand  is 
bent  back. — (On  Dislocations,  p.  503.) 

Sometimes  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  is  driven 
through  the  skin  at  the  inside  of  the  wrist,  between 
the  radial  artery,  and  the  mass  formed  of  Ihe  flexor 
tendons  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  Cases  of  this  de- 
scription, when  well  managed,  generally  have  a  favour- 
able termination,  as  we  see  in  the  case  reported  by  M. 
Thomassin. — (Journ.  ile  Med.  t.  39.) 

If  the  smartness  of  the  opening  in  the  skin  cause  an 
impediment  to  reduction,  tiie  integuments  should  be 
divided  with  a  knife 

A  luxation  of  the  radius  backwards  is  characterized 
by  symptoms  the  reverse  of  those  above  mentioned. 
They  are,  a  violent  supination  of  the  limb ;  inability  to 
put  it  prone  ;  pain  on  making  the  attempt ;  a  tumour 
in  front  of  the  forearm  formed  by  the  head  of  the  ulna; 
a  projection  backwards  of  the  large  head  of  the  radius; 
and  adduction  of  the  thumb. 

When  he  dislocation  is  forwards,  an  assistant  is  to 
take  hold  of  the  elbow,  and  raise  the  arm  a  little  from  the 
body  ;  while  another  is  to  support  the  hand  and  fingers. 
The  surgeon  is  to  take  hold  of  the  end  if  the  fore- 
arm with  both  his  hands;  one  applied  to  the  inside, 
the  other  to  the  outside,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
thumbs  meet  each  other  in  front  of  the  limb,  between 
the  ulna  and  radius,  while  the  fingers  are  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  wrist.  He  is  then  to  endeavour  to 
separate  the  two  bones  from  each  other,  pushing  the 
radius  backwards  and  outwards,  while  the  ulna  is  held 
in  its  proper  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  assistant 
holding  the  hand  should  try  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
supination,  and  consequently  the  radius,  which  is  its 
support.  Thus  pushed,  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
of  the  dislocation,  by  two  powers,  the  radius  is  moved 
outwards,  and  the  ulna  returns  into  the  opening  of  the 
capsule,  and  into  the  sigmoid  cavity. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  describes  this  case  under  the 
name  of  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna 
backwards,  reduces  it  by  pressing  the  bone  forwards, 
and  maintains  the  reduction  with  splints  well  padded, 
and  a  compress  of  leather  over  the  end  of  the  Jlna  — 
((hi  Dislocations, .j>.  505.) 
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If  chance  should  present  a  dislocation  of  the  lower 
head  of  the  radius  backwards,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
lower  head  of  the  ulna  forwards,  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
ceeding, executed  in  the  opposite  direction,  would  serve 
to  accomplish  the  reduction. — (See  (Euvres  Chir.  de 
Desault,  t.  1.) 

In  the  luxation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  radius  for- 
wards, upon  the  carpus,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effects  the 
reduction  by  extending  the  hand,  while  the  forearm  is 
fixed. — (On  Dislocations,  p.  504.) 

DISLOCATIONS    OF  THE   WRIST. 

The  carpal  bones  may  be  luxated  from  the  lower 
ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  forwards  or  backwards : 
The  case  backwards  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  facili- 
tated by  the  direction  of  the  convex  articular  surfaces 
of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones,  which 
slope  more  backwards  than  forwards.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  direction  of  the  force  determines 
the  direction  in  which  the  carpal  bones  are  thrown  : 
thus  if  a  person  in  falling  put  out  his  hand  to  save 
himself,  and  fall  upon  the  palm,  a  dislocation  is  pro- 
duced, the  radius  and  ulna  are  forced  forwards  upon 
the  annular  ligament,  and  the  carpal  bones  are  thrown 
backwards.  A  considerable  swelling  is  produced  by 
the  radius  and  ulna  on  the  fore  part  of  the  wrist,  and  a 
similar  protuberance  upon  the  back  of  the  wrist  by  the 
carpus,  with  a  depression  above  it,  and  the  hand  is 
bent  back. 

When  the  carpal  bones  are  dislocated  forwards  under 
the  flexor  tendons,  and  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  carpus,  the  accident  has 
been  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  two  swellings  are  produced  ; 
one  by  the  radius  and  ulna ;  the  other  by  the  bones  of 
the  carpus.  Sprains  will  often  cause  a  great  swelling 
over  the  flexor  tendons,  and  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
of  a  luxation,  from  which  they  may  always  be  known 
by  the  swelling  being  single,  and  its  not  having  made 
its  appearance  directly  after  the  injury. 

Dislocations  inwards  or  outwards  are  never  com- 
plete. The  projection  of  the  carpal  bones  at  the  inner 
or  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  distortion  of  the 
hand,  make  such  cases  sufficiently  evident. 

Recent  dislocations  of  the  wrist,  particularly  such  as 
are  incomplete,  are  easy  of  reduction :  but  when  the 
displacement  has  been  suffered  to  continue  some  time 
more  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  in  a  few  days  all 
attempts  are  generally  unavailing.  This  observation 
applies  to  all  dislocations  of  ginglymoid  joints ;  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  condemn  the  waste  of 
time  in  trials  to  disperse  the  swellings  of  the  soft  parts 
ere  the  bones  are  replaced  ;  an  absurd  plan,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  sanctioned  by  Boyer. — (Mai.  Chir. 
t.  4,  p.  260.) 

For  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  dislocated  bones, 
gentle  extension  must  be  made,  while  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  joint  are  made  to  slide  on  each  other  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  what  they  took  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. 

In  dislocations  of  the  wrist,  numerous  tendons  are 
always  seriously  sprained,  and  many  ligaments  lace- 
rated ;  consequently,  a  good  deal  of  swelling  generally 
follows,  and  the  patient  is  a  long  time  in  regaining  the 
perfect  use  of  the  joint.  Hence  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ing, low  diet,  and  opening,  cooling  medicines;  while 
the  hand  and  wrist  should  be  continually  covered  with 
linen  wet  with  the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis,  or  spirit  of 
wine  and  water,  and  the  forearm  and  hand  kept  in 
splints,  which  ought  to  extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
lingers,  so  as  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  displacement. 
The  liiab  must  also  remain  quiet  in  a  sling. 

When  the  ruptured  ligaments  have  united,  liniments 
will  tend  to  dispel  the  remaining  stiffness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  joint. 

DISLOCATION  OF  THE  CARPCS,  METACARPUS,  FINGERS, 
AND   THUMB. 

A  simple  dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  from  each 
other  seems  almost  impossible.  The  os  magnum, 
however,  has  been  known  to  be  partially  luxated  from 
the  deep  cavity  formed  for  it  in  the  os  scaphoides  and 
os  lunare.  This  displacement  is  produced  by  too  great 
a  flexion  of  the  bones  of  the  first  phalanx  on  those  of 
the  second,  and  the  os  magnum  forms  a  tumour  on  the 
hack  of  the  hand.— (Chopart ;  Boyer;  Richerand.) 

Chopart  once  met  with  a  partial  luxation  of  the  os 


magnum  In  a  butcher.     Baron  Buyer  has  wen  man) 
examples  of  the  accident,  winch,  he  says,  is  mc 
mon  in  women  than  men;  a  circumstance  which  hi 
imputes  to  the  ligaments  being  looser  m  fern 

to  the  bones  of  the  carpus  in  them  having  rial 
greater  degree  of  motion.    The  tumour  increa 
the  hand  is  bent,  and  diminishes  when  it  is  i 
The  case  does  not  produce  any  serious  inconvenlt  nee, 
If  the  wrist  be  extended,  and  pressure  be  mad 
head  of  the  os  magnum,  the  reduction  is  easily  accom- 
plished ;  though  a  renewal  of  the  displacemen 
be  prevented,  unless  the  extension  am]  com 
be  kept  up  by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus,  during 
the  whole  time  requisite  for  the  healing  of  Che  torn  liga- 
ments.  As  the  inconveniences  of  the  accident  ai 
few  patients  will  submit  to  any  tedious,  irkson 
ment;  and  sometimes  tho  surgeon  is  never  co 
till  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  replacing  the  bom      hi 
general,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  be  content  with 
treating  the  case  as  a  sprain  or  contusion. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  two  cases  or  i 
ment  of  the  os  magnum  in  females :  the  accidents  pro- 
duced a  weakened  state  of  the  limb,  and  aro 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments.    One  example  is  a! 
of  a  dislocation  of  the  os  scaphoides,  Which  was  thrown 
backwards  upon  the  carpus,  with  the  lower  portion  of 
the  broken  radius. — (On  Dislocations,  p.  514,  515.) 
Compound  dislocations  of  the  carpal  bones  are  not  un- 
common, and  generally  arise  from  gun-shot  violence, 
or  other  great  mechanical  injury.    In  these  cases,  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  takeaway  the  displai 
altogether  ;  and  too  frequently  the  accident  is  such  us 
to  require  amputation. 

The  connexion  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  one  an- 
other, and  with  those  of  the  carpus,  is  so  close,  ami  the 
degree  of  motion  so  slight,  that  a  dislocation  can  hardly 
take  place.     Thus,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  va 
rience,  has  never  seen  them  dislocated,  except  bj  tbe 
bursting  of  guns,  or  by  the  passage  of  heavy  . 
over  the  hand  ;  cases  frequently  demanding 
tion. — (On  Dislocations,  p.  519.)    The  first  metacarpal 
bone,  which  is  articulated  with  the  os  trapezium,  and 
admits  of  the  movements  of  flexion,  extension 
tion,  and  adduction,  is  capable  of  being  luxated  .   but 
the  accident  is  uncommon,  for  reasons  explained  in 
my  other  work. 

Although  from  the  nature  of  the  joint,  between  the 
first  metacarpal  bone  and  the  trapezium,  one  might 
infer  that  a  dislocation  is  possible  in  the  four  directions. 
backwards,  forwards,  inwards,  and  outwards,  yet  if 
we  are  to  believe  Boyer,  the  first  case  is  the  only  one 
which  has  been  observed.  The  accident  is  produced 
by  the  application  of  external  force  to  the  back  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  which  is  suddenly  and  violently  thrown 
into  a  stale  of  flexion,  the  case  usually  arising  from  a 
fall  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  hand.  In  this  circum- 
stance, the  upper  head  of  the  bone  is  forciblj  driven 
backwards,  the  capsular  ligament  is  lacerated,  the  ex- 
tensor tendons  of  the  thumb  are  pushed  up,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  slips  behind  the  trapezium. 

For  an  account  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
this  accident,  I  must  refer  to  the  fifth  edition  of  the 
First  Lilies  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

The  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  may  be  di 
backwards  off  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  boms.  A 
luxation  forwards  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, because  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  extend  a  good  way  forwards,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand  makes  resistance  to  such  an  accident.  The 
first  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  in  particular,  is  often  dis- 
located backwards  behind  the  head  of  the  first  meta- 
carpal bone,  in  which  case  it  remains  extended,  while 
the  second  phalanx  is  bent. 

These  dislocations  should  he  speedily  reduced ;  for 
after  eight  or  ten  days  they  become  irreducible.  In 
a  luxation  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  which  was 
too  old  to  be  easily  reduced,  and  where  the  part  was 
thrown  behind  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  De- 
sault proposed  cutting  down  to  the  dislocation,  and 
pushing  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its  place  with  a  spa- 
tula. Even  in  cases  which  are  quite  recent,  this  kind 
of  dislocation  frequently  cannot  be  reduced  without 
the  utmost  difficulty,  and  the  difl'erent  proposals  which 
have  been  made  respecting  this  particular  accident,  by 
Mr.  Evans,  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  Mr.  C.  Bell,  and  Boyer, 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  who  will 
find  them  explained  in  my  other  work.    On  Has  suo- 
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..,. ir  remarks,  that  he  has 
much  mischief  arise  from  injury' '°  ""'  ""' 
rti    recommend  their  division, 
nn.rder  10  In.  ilitale  tbeil  reduction,  Wieil  extension 
irton,y.«3.)    l"-7"'a; 
Hojwof  the  ihumband  little  flnger  inwards,  and  mat 
of  ihr  tbtimb  outward*  (which  are  possible  cases),  ana 
phalanges  of  the  other  fingers 
rde,  and  ol  th<  li  second  phalanges  lorwards,are 
making  extension  on  the  lower  end  ot 
cud  thumb  or  finger,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  bead  of  the  bone  towards  its  natural  situ- 
ation. .,  . 

liter  tin-  reducti the  thumb  or  linger  should  oe 

arrounded  and  aupportod  with 
urd, till  the  Lacerated  Ugamentti  have  united; 

,,  to   K"  p  the   hand  and  lorearm  in  a 

sling.    The  Luxation  ol  the  Aral  phalanx  ol  the  thumb 
behind  the  metacarpal  btme,  requires  peculiar  treatment, 
.  Laewhare  explained. 

lilsl.'n  fcTIOHl   Or   THK   BONES  OF  THE   PELVIS. 

■  in ■.•  prove*,  that  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  not- 
indlng  the  vaal  atrength  of  their  ligamenta,  may 

tied  bj  rlolenet  :  thus  the  oa  sacrum  may  be 

forwards  towards  the  interior  of  the  pelvis; 

(  ileum  may  be  displaced  forwards  and  up- 
ii.i  thi  i m  of  the  pubea  ma)  be  totally  se- 
parated al  the  sympyhsis,  and  an  evident  degree  of 

leoesa  occur  between  them.  For  the  produc- 
tion oi  these  accidents  the  operation  of  enormous  force 
la  requisite ;  and,  in  tact,  their  usual  causes  are  falls 
from  ■  peal  height;  the  fall  of  a  very  heavy  body 
against  the  sacrum,  at  a  period  when  the  body  is  fixed  ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  pelvis  between  a  wall  or  post 
mid  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  wagon.  Heme,  the 
dislocation  la  generally  the  least  part  of  the  mischief 

ii  d  by  sink  kinds  of  violence,  and  the  case  is 

■  iily  attended  with  concussion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  injury  of  the  sacral  aervea,  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  cellular  BUbstance  of  the  pelvis  or  cavity 
of  the  pi  ritoneum,  Injury  of  the  kidneys,  and  fracture 
of  one  nr  mora  "i  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  As  sir  A. 
Cooper  has  remarked,  some  of  these  casea  complicated 
wuh  fracture,  are  Liable  to  be  mistaken  for  dislocations 
of  the  thigh     "  win  ii,"  .sn\s  ti^s  gentleman,  "  a  frac- 

tun  of  tie-  oa  inn malum  happens  through  the  aceta- 

bulum,  the  head  of  the  femur  i»  drawn  upwards,  and 
the  trochanter  somewhat  forwards,  so  that  the  leg  is 
Shortened,  and  the  knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards. 
Bach  ■  case,  therefore,  may  be  readily  mistaken,  if 
the  oa  Lnnominatum  La  disjointed  from  the  sacrum,  and 
the  pubea  and  ischium  are  broken,  the  limb  is  slightly 
Shorter  than  the  other;  but  the  knee  and  foot  are  not 
turned  inwards.  These  accidents  may  generally  be 
detected  bj  a  crepitua  perceived  in  the  motion  of  the 
thigh,  when  the  surgeon  applies  his  hand  to  the  crista 
of  the  ill  inn,  and  then  is  greater  motion  than  in  a  dis- 
location of  the  thigh."— (Surgical  Esaays,j>art  l,pA9.) 

In  addition  in  the  complications  which  may  attend  a 
dislocation  of  the  hone.-  of  the  pelvis,  and  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  external  violence,  the  ease  is  always 
i  BJ  Inflammation,  which  may  he  very  serious, 
in. i  onh  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  articular  sur- 
Ihcea  affected,  but  because  such  Inflammation  may  ex- 
tend in  the  peritoneum  and  \  iscera  of  the  abdomen  and 
pelvis,  as!  have  myself  seen  In  two  or  three  Instances. 
.  a  case  in  which  the  os  ileum  of  the 
di  was  (bund  separated  from  the  sacrum  so  as 
t  nearly  three  Inches  behind  it.    This  accident 
w  u  amused  bj  a  heavy  sack  of  wheat  falling  on  a  la- 
bourer li  ad.  ili  Char.  t.  4,4r».) 
In  ■  case  recorded  by  Sir  A..  Cooper,  the  posterior 

part  of  the  acetabulum  was  broken  off.  and  the  head 

I  slipped  from  its  socket ;  the  frac- 
ture extended  across  the  os  lnnominatum  to  the  pubea, 
the  honea  Of  Which  were  separated  at  the  symphysis 
in  inch  asunder.  The  ilia  were  separated"  on 
sai  b  side,  and  the  left  os  pubis,  ischium,  and  ileum 
broken  woy»,portl,p.aO.)    In  the  same 

work  maj  also  be  perused  another  case  of  fracture  of 

the   iHKh  nf  the  os  pubis  and   ramus  of  the  ischium, 

combined  with  a  luxation  of  the  right  oa  Lnnominatum 
Iron  the  sacrum  and  laceration  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
symphysis  ol  the  pubea. 

these  cases  do  not  prove  fatal  from  the  direct 
clkvi  of  the  great  violence  cotiuiulted  on  many  parts, 


or  from  peritonitis,  the  same  unpleasant  event  some- 
times follows  rather  later  from  suppuration  of  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  taking  place,  and  abscesses  forming  in 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis.— (Boyer,  JYaite 
dt  s  Mat.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  147.) 

A  case  in  which  a  dislocation  of  the  left  os  lnnomi- 
natum upwards  had  a  successful  termination,  was  at- 
tended by  Enaux,  Hoin,  and  Chaussier,  and  is  pub- 
lished in  a  modern  work.— (Mem.  de  FAcad.  des  Sci- 
ences  de  Dijon.)  As  the  reduction  could  not  be  accom- 
plished at  first,  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  followed 
for  some  davs,  when  new  attempts  to  replace  the  bone 
were  made,  "but  could  not  be  continued,  as  they  caused 
a  recurrence  of  pain  and  other  bad  symptoms.  A  third 
trial,  made  at  a  later  period,  was  not  more  effectual ; 
and  all  thoughts  of  reduction  were  then  abandoned. 
After  the  patient  had  been  kept  quiet  some  time, 
though  not  so  long  as  was  wished,  he  quitted  his  bed 
and  began  to  walk  about  on  crutches.  1  do  not  under- 
stand, however,  as  is  asserted,  how  the  weight  of  the 
body  could  now  bring  about  the  reduction  wtuch  had 
been  previously  attempted  in  vain.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  result  was  the  patient's  recovery.  The  fact  clearly 
proves,  as  Boyer  observes,  that  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion the  most  important  object  is  not  to  aim  at  the  re- 
duction, but  rather  to  oppose,  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  inflammation  and  its  consequences.  Frequently 
the  use  of  the  catheter  is  necessary,  and  sometimes 
an  incontinence  of  urine,  or  the  involuntary  discharge 
of  the  feces,  demands  the  strictest  attention  to  clean- 
liness. In  these  cases,  if  the  patient  live  any  time,  there 
is  also  another  source  of  dagger,  consisting  in  a  ten- 
dency to  sloughing  in  the  soft  parts,  on  which  the  pa- 
tient lies,  and  which,  when  they  have  been  bruised, 
require  still  greater  vigilance. 

The  os  coecygis  is  not  so  easily  dislocated  as  frac- 
tured. Boj  er  has  seen  it  displaced  in  a  man  who  was 
greatly  emaciated  by  disease.  This  subject  had  consi- 
derable ulcerations  about  the  coccyx,  and  the  bone 
itself  was  bare.  There  was  an  interspace  of  nearly 
two  inches  between  the  sacrum  and  base  of  the  cs  coe- 
cygis. In  proportion  as  the  man  regained  his  strength, 
the  bone  recovered  its  right  position,  and  at  length 
united  to  the  os  sacrum,  notwithstanding  the  action  of 
the  levatores  ani,  which  are  inserted  into  it.  This  case, 
however,  was  not  an  accidental  luxation  ;  and  it  clearly 
arose  from  the  destruction  of  the  ligaments  by  disease. 
Authors  mention  two  kinds  of  dislocation  to  which 
the  os  coecygis  is  liable  ;  one  inwards,  the  other  out- 
wards.  The  first  is  always  occasioned  by  external  vio- 
lence; the  second  by  the  pressure  of  the  child's  head 
in  difficult  labours.  Pain,  difficulty  of  voiding  the 
feces  and  urine,  tenesmus,  ana  inflammation,  some- 
times ending  in  abscesses  which  interest  the  rectum, 
are  symptoms  said  to  attend  and  follow  dislocations  of 
the  os  coecygis. 

The  best  authors  now  regard  all  schemes  for  the  re- 
duction useless,  as  the  bone  will  spontaneously  return 
into  its  place  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  displacement 
ceases:  and  the  introduction  of  the  finger  within  the 
rectum,  and  handling  of  the  painful  and  injured  parts, 
are  more  likely  to  increase  the  subsequent  inflamma- 
tion, and  produce  abscesses,  than  have  any  beneficial 
effect.  In  short,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  be  content  with 
enjoining  quietude,  and  adopting  antiphlogistic  mea 
sures. 

DISLOCATION   OP   THE   RIBS. 

J.  L.  Petit  was  silent  on  this  subject,  as  he  thought 
such  cases  never  occurred.  Since  his  death,  a  French 
surgeon,  Buttet,  has  related  an  instance  which  he  sup- 
posed to  he  a  dislocation  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  rib  from  the  vertebra  ;  but.  Boyer  clearly  proves, 
that  there  were  no  true  reasons  for  this  opinion,  and 
that  the  case  was  only  a  fracture  of  the  neck  or  end  of 
the  bone  near  the  spine.— (Traite  de  Mat.  Chir.  t.  4,  p. 
123.) 

Ambrose  Pare,  Barbette,  Juncker,  Platner,  and  Heis- 
ter  not  only  admit  the  occurrence  of  luxations  of  the 
ribs,  but  describe  different  species  of  them.  Lieutaud 
also  extended  the  term  luxations  to  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  the  rib  is  separated  by  disease,  the  pressure  of 
aneurisms,  &c. 

In  a  modern  work  may  be  read  the  particulars  of  a 
ease  where  all  the  ribs  are  said  to  have  been  dislocated 
from  their  cartilages.  The  accident  arose  from  the 
chest  being  violently  compressed  between  the  beam  of 
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a  mill  and  the  wall.  In  such  a  case  there  is  no  means 
of  reduction  except  the  effect  produced  by  forcible  in- 
spirations; nor  are  there  any  modes  of  relief  but 
bleeding,  and  the  application  of  a  roller  round  the  chest. 
—(See  C.  Bell's  Surg.  Obs.p.  171.) 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE   THIGH-BONE. 

The  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  dislocated  up- 
wards on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  ;  upwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  body  of  the  os  pubis ;  downwards  and 
forwards  on  the  foramen  ovale ;  and  backwards  on  the 
ischiatic  notch. 

The  dislocation  upwards,  and  that  downwards  and 
forwards,  are  the  most  frequent. 

The  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone  upwards  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  ileum  is  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms.  The  limb  is  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  a  half  shorter  than  its  fellow,  the  thigh 
a  little  bent  and  carried  inwards.  The  knee  inclines 
more  forwards  and  inwards  than  the  opposite  one ;  the 
leg  and  thigh  are  turned  inwards,  and  the  foot  points 
in  this  direction  ;  the  toe  resting,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
marks, against  the  tarsus  of  the  other  foot.—  (Surgical 
Essays,  part  4,  p.  27.)  There  is  an  approximation  of 
the  trochanter  major  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ileum,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  ele- 
vated and  carried  a  little  forwards.  It  is  also  less  pro- 
minent than  that  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  natural 
roundness  of  the  hip  has  disappeared.  The  natural 
length  of  the  limb  cannot  be  restored  without  reducing 
the  luxation :  the  foot  cannot  be  turned  outwards,  and 
any  attempt  to  do  so  causes  pain  ;  but  the  inclination 
of  the  foot  inwards  may  be  increased. — (Boyer.) 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  draw  the  leg  a  way  from 
the  other,  it  cannot  be  accomplished :  but  the  thigh  may 
be  slightly  bent  across  its  fellow. 

A  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum  is  generally 
at  once  readily  discriminated  from  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular  ligament,  by 
the  rotation  of  the  limb  inwards ;  a  position  which  is 
unusual  in  a  fracture  of  any  part  of  the  os  femoris. 
"  In  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  (says  Sir 
A.  Cooper),  the  knee  and  foot  are  generally  turned  out- 
wards ;  the  trochanter  is  drawn  backwards :  the  limb 
can  be  readily  bent  towards  the  abdomen,  although 
with  some  pain  ;  but,  above  all,  the  limb  which  is  short- 
ened from  one  to  two  inches  by  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  can  be  made  of  the  length  of  the  other  by  a 
slight  extension,  and  when  the  extension  is  abandoned 
the  leg  is  again  shortened.  If,  when  extended,  the  limb 
is  rotated,  a  crepitus  can  often  be  felt,  which  ceases 
when  rotation  is  performed  under  a  shortened  state  of 
the  limb.  The  fractured  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  rarely  occurs  but  in  advanced 
age,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  the  most  trifling  accidents, 
owing  to  the  absorption  which  this  part  of  the  bone 
undergoes  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  Fractures  ex- 
ternal to  the  capsular  ligament  occur  at  any  age,  but 
generally  in  the  middle  periods  of  life;  and  these  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  crepitus  which  attends 
them,  if  the  limb  is  rotated  and  the  trochanter  is  com- 
pressed with  the  hand.  The  position  is  the  same  as  in 
fractures  within  the  ligament.  The  proportion  of  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  which  I  have  seen, 
is  at  least  four  cases  to  one  of  dislocation." — (A. 
Cooper,  Surg.  Essays,  part  I,  p.  28.) 

The  rotation  of  the  limb  inwards,  in  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  uncommon,  though 
sometimes  met  with.  Sir  A.  Cooper  saw  one  example 
of  it,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Langstaff. — ( On  Disloca- 
tions, Preface.)  To  reduce  this  dislocation,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  on  his  opposite  side  upon  a  table 
firmly  fixed,  or  a  large  four-posted  bedstead.  A  sheet 
folded  longitudinally  is  first  to  be  placed  under  the  pe- 
rinaeum  ;  and  one  end  being  carried  behind  the  patient, 
the  other  before  him,  they  are  to  be  fastened  to  one  of 
the  legs  or  posts  of  the  bed.  Thus  the  pelvis  will  be 
fixed,  so  as  to  allow  the  necessary  extension  of  the 
thigh-bone  to  be  made.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
during  the  extension  to  keep  the  scrotum  and  testicles, 
or  the  pudenda  in  women,  from  being  hurt  by  the  sheet 
passed  under  the  perin;eum.  The  patient  must  be  far- 
ther fixed  by  the  assistants. 

The  best  practitioners  of  the  present  day  in  France 
advise  the  extending  force  to  be  applied  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  leg,  in  order  that  it  may  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  parts  which  resist  the  return  of  the  head  of 


the  bone  into  its  natural  situation.    In  this  country 
surgeons  generally   prefer  making  the   extension  by 
means  of  a  sheet,  or  the  strap  of  a  pullej 
round   the  limb,   just  above  the  condyles  01 
femoris.     The  direction  in  which  Sir  A.  Coopi 
the  extension  is  in  the  line  made  by  the  limb,  when  it 
is  brought  across  the  other  thigh  a  little  abovi 
As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  brought  mi  a 
level  with  the  acetabulum  by  the  assistant*  who  art- 
making  the  extension,  the  surgeon  is  to  force  it  inio 
this  cavity  by  pressing  on  the  great  trochanter,  or  bj 
rotating  the  knee  and  foot  gently  ou*  wards,  as  practised 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 

The  extension  should  always  be  made  in  a  gradual 
and  unremitting  manner  ;  at  first  gently,  but  afterward 
more  strongly  ;  never  violently.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
duction arises  from  the  great  power  and  resistance  of 
the  muscles,  espec  ally  the  glutei  and  trie,  p 
will  at  length  be  fatigued,  so  as  to  yield  to  the  extend- 
ing force,  if  care  be  taken  that  it  be  maintained  tha 
necessary  time,  without  the  least  intermission.  Some- 
times, when  there  is  difficulty  in  bringing  the  head  of 
the  bone  over  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  Sir  V  Cooper 
raises  it  by  placing  his  arm  undent  near  the  joint. 

The  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  the 
noise  made  by  the  head  of  the  bone  when  it  slips  Into 
the  acetabulum,  denote  that  the  reduction  is  i 
This  noise,  however,  is  not  always  made  when  pulleys 
are  used.  The  bone  is  afterward  to  be  kept  from 
slipping  out  again,  by  tying  the  patient's  thighs  toge- 
ther with  a  bandage  placed  a  little  above  Hi 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  at  least  three  v  ei  I U), 
live  low,  and  rub  the  joint  with  a  camphorated  lini- 
ment. Due  time  must  be  given  for  the  lacerated  liga- 
ments to  unite,  and  the  sprained  parts  to  recover, 
Premature  exercise  may  bring  on  irremediable  disease 
in  the  joint. 

Mr.  Hey  gives  the  following  description  of  the  way 
in  which  he  reduced  a  case  of  this  kind. 

"  The  extension  of  the  limb  must  be  made  in  a  right 
line  with  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  and,  during  the  exten- 
sion, the  head  of  the  bone  must  be  directed  outwards 
as  well  as  downwards.  A  rotatory  motion  of  the  os 
femoris  on  its  own  axis,  towards  the  spine  (thi 
lying  prone),  seems  likely  to  elevate  the  great  trochan- 
ter, bring  it  nearer  to  its  natural  position,  and  direct 
the  head  of  the  bone  Awards  the  acetabulum.  These 
circumstances  led  to  the  following  method : 'a  folded 
blanket  was  wrapped  round  one  of  the  bed-posts,  so 
that  the  patient,  lying  in  a  prone  position,  and  astride 
of  the  bed-post,  might  have  the  affected  limb  on  tha 
outside  of  the  bed.  The  bed  was  rendered  immoveable 
by  placing  it  against  a  small  iron  pillar,  which  hail 
been  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  curtain- 
rods.  The  leg  was  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  Hie 
thigh,  and  was  supported  in  that  position  by  Mr.  Lucas, 
who,  when  the  extension  should  be  brought  to  a  proper 
degree,  was  to  give  the  thigh  its  rotatory  motion,  by 
pushing  the  leg  inwards ;  that  is,  towards  the  other 
inferior  extremity.  Mr.  Jones  sat  before  the  patient') 
knee,  and  was  to  assist  in  giving  the  rotatory  motion, 
by  pushing  the  knee  outwards  at  the  same  moment.  I 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  patient,  to  press  the  head  of  the 
bone  downwards  and  outwards  during  the  extension. 
Two  long  towels  were  wrapped  round  the  thigh,  just 
above  the  condyles;  one  towel  passing  on  the  inside 
of  the  knee,  the  other  on  the  outside.  Thru 
made  the  extension  ;  but  when  we  attempted  to  give 
the  thigh  its  rotatory  motion,  we  found  it  confined  by 
the  towel,  which  passed  on  the  inside  of  the  knee  and 
leg.  We  therefore  placed  both  the  towels  on  the  out- 
side ;  and  in  this  position,  the  extending  force  concurred 
in  giving  the  rotatory  motion.  The  first  effort  that  was 
made,  after  the  towels  were  thus  placed,  had  the  de- 
sired effect ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  moved  down- 
wards and  outwards  into  the  acetabulum."— (Hey'» 
Practical  Observations,  p.  313.) 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  reduction,  many 
surgeons  endeavour  to  produce  a  temporary  faintneM 
by  a  copious  venesection,  immediately  before  theexten 
sion  is  begun;  a  practice  which,  when  Mie  patient's 
state  of  health  does  not  forbid  it,  is  advisable,  as  less 
ening  very  materially  the  resistance  of  tue  muscles. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  it  his  general  approba-.ion,  as  well 
as  the  warm  bath,  and  nauseating  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony.  After  taking  away  from  twel  ve  to  twenty 
ounces  of  blood,  this  gentleman  places  the  patient  in  a 
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bsth  heated  to  100  degree.,  and  gradually  rata**  110 

ram  ol  tartanzed 

UI1,jl  nausea  w  excited, 

,,|  from  the  bath,  put  in  blan- 

ireen   two  strong  posts,  in  eacn 

cd;  or  ne  may  be  placed  on  the 

tn  which  two  rings  may  be  screwed,      ine 

oerfurms  the  reduction 

md  by  making  Hie  extension  with  the 

*nt,  having  been  detailed  In  the  last 

I  shall  not  here 

Ol   Mr   lie.  Illy  the  direction 

ib  in  it   i,:  miu  runs  an  unfavourable  opinion, 

us  little  calculated  to  answer  where  the  reduction  has 

icatiOlU,  /<•  45.)     In  tins 

,.  I  mllv  concur.    In  all  eases ot  dilhculty,  the 

tin;-  means,  the  intoxicating  ef- 

indtheuseol  pulleys, for 

;  pear  to  me  to  deserve  recommendation. 

Hon  of  the  thigh-bone  on  the 

■  nh  Ira.  Hire  of  the  same  bone, 

ej  Cooper:  the  dislocation  was 

and  afterward  no  attempt  to  re- 

u  considered  prudent.    "  The  probabi- 

thus  complicated  with  fracture, 

i    of  n  ducti as  an  extension 

ree  or  four  months  have  elapsed 

ni,  and  then  only  Willi  strong  splints 

upon  the  thigh,  to  prevent  the  risk  of  disuniting  the 

fractui  '  iiiimis,  ,vc.  p.  62.) 

Luxations  of  the  thigh-bone,  downwards  and  for- 

rator  foramen,  are  the  next  in  fre- 

ta  those  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ileum.    The 

tated  by  the  great  extent  to  which  the 

thigh  can  be  carried ;  by  the  notch  at 

the  Inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  acetabulum;  by  the 

oi    cular  ligament,  which  on  this  side 

is  torn  through;  I  mentum  teres  not  oppos- 

gcessarll)  ruptured  by  it;  that  is  to  say, 

j  broken  when  the  bead  of  the  lemur  has  been 

certain  distance  from  the 

1  in  tins  point,  however,  I  mention  with 

§i    tn.  -nt  of  Sir  Astlc)  Cooper  .  "The 
hi  in  the  (bramen  ovale  happens  while  the 
irated,  during  which  the  ligamen- 
iiiin  lens  is  upon  the  stretch;  and  when  the  head  of 
is  thrown  from  the  acetabulum,  the  ligament 
U  t'im  through  before  it  entirely  quits  the  cavity." — (On 
M      That  the  Ugamen  turn  teres  Is 
i  |  raptured  admits  of  no  doubt.    It  seems  also 
thai  the  peeiinaiis  and  adductor  brevis  muscles  are 
Dt  -i  lacerated.— (See  Case,  vol.  cit.  p.  66.)    The 
lb    bone  is  thrown  between  the  obturator  liga- 
id  obturator  externua  muscle. 
tnptonu  are  as  fbllows:  the  injured  limb  is 
■  i-  Hi. in  its  fallow,  the  head  of  the  femur 
rer  than  the  acetabulum;  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, whieh  is  less  prominent  than  natural,  is  removed 
Iter  distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
li  urn.  ami  the  thigh  is  flattened  in  con- 
elonoation  of  the  muscles.     A  hard, 
round  tumour,  former]  bj  the  hi  ad  oC  the  femur,  is  felt 
at  the  inner  and  superior  pari  of  (he  thigh. towards  the 
I  IShghti]  bent;  and,  according  to 

foot,  though  widely  sepa- 
other.  is  generally  turned  neither  out- 
lor  inwards:  hut  he  has  seen  a  little  variation 
1  in  different  instances.    Hence,  he  pre- 
i  agnostic  symptoms,  the  bent  position  of 
caused  bj  the  psoas  and  diacus  muscles  being 
on  the  stretch  ,  I  knees ;  and  the  increased 

i  the  limb. — (Essays,  part  1,  p.  37.)    The  Iat- 
""in  alone  is  a  sufficient   indication  of  the 
i  Hire. 
i  the  obturator  foramen  are  very  easy 
I  .in     The  p,his  having  been  fixed,  the  exten- 
'  rwnwarUB  and  outwards,  so  as 
the  head  of  the  bone,     The  muscles 
then  generally  draw  it  Into  the  acetabulum,  on  the  ex- 
tending 1,-ree  be  relaxed,  If  the  upper  pan 
>ne  be  puUed  outwards  with  a  bandar,  and  the 
istant  inclined  inwards     Thus 
*  d  as  a  lever,  with  very  considerable 

N     Hi  )   says,  that  -in  tins  species  of  dislocation 
(downwards  and  turwards  ,  as  the  head  of"  the  bone  is 


situated  lower  than  the  acetabulum,  it  is  evident,  thai 
an  extension  made  in  a  right  line  with  the  trunk  of  the 
body  must  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  farther  from  its 
proper  place,  and  thereby  prevent,  instead  of  assisting, 
reduction.  The  extension  ought  to  be  made  with  the 
thigh  at  a  right  angle,  or  inclined  somewhat  less  than  a 
right  angle  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  When  the  exten 
sion  has  removed  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  exter- 
nal obturator  muscle,  which  covers  the  great  foramen 
of  the  os  innominatum,  the  upper  part  of  the  os  femoris 
must  then  be  pushed  or  drawn  outwards  ;  which  motion 
will  be  greatly  assisted  by  moving  the  lower  part  of  the 
os  lemons,  at  the  same  moment,  in  a  contrary'  direction ; 
and,  by  a  rotatory  motion  of  the  bone  upon  its  own 
axis,  turning  the  head  of  the  bone  towards  the  aceta- 
bulum."— (Hey,  p.  316.) 

The  ensuing  case  illustrates  Mr.  Hey's  practice. 
"  The  lower  bed-post,  on  the  right  side  of  the  bed  on 
which  the  patient  lay,  was  placed  in  contact  with  a 
small  immoveable  iron  pillar  (about  an  inch  square  in 
thickness),  such  as  in  our  wards  are  used  for  support- 
ing the  curtain-rods  of  the  beds.  A  folded  blanket  be- 
ing wrapped  round  the  bed-post  and  pillar,  the  patient 
was  placed  astride  of  them,  with  his  left  thigh  close  to 
the  post,  and  his  right  thigh  on  the  outside  of  the  bed. 
A  large  piece  of  flannel  was  put  between  the  blanket 
and  the  scrotum,  that  the  latter  might  not  be  hurt  dur- 
ing the  extension. 

The  patient  sat  upright  with  his  abdomen  in  contact 
with  the  folded  blanket  which  covered  the  bed-post. 
He  supported  bjTiself  by  putting  his  arms  round  the 
post,  and  an  assistant  sat  behind  him  to  prevent  him 
from  receding  backwards.  He  was  also  supported  on 
each  side. 

Two  long  towels  were  put  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh,  alter  the  part  had  been  well  defended  from 
excoriation  by  the  application  of  a  llannel  roller.  The 
knot  which  the  towels  form  was  made  upon  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  that  the  motion  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  leg  might  not  be  impeded  by  the  towels. 

The  thigh  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  or 
rather  a  little  elevated,  with  the  leg  hanging  down  at 
right  angles  to  the  thigh,  I  sat  down  upon  a  chair  di- 
rectly fronting  the  patient,  and  directed  a  gentle  exten 
sion  to  be  made  by  the  assistants  standing  at  my  left 
side.  This  was  done  with  the  view  of  drawing  the 
head  of  the  bone  a  little  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  extension  had  this  effect.  I  then  placed 
Hi.  two  assistants  who  held  the  towels  at  my  right 
side,  by  which  means  the  extension  would  be  made  in 
a  direction  a  little  inclined  to  the  sound  limb.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  with  his 
hands  placed  on  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  head  of  the  bone  tor 
wards  the  acetabulum,  when  the  extension  should  have 
removed  it  sufficiently  from  the  place  in  which  it  now  lay. 
I  desired  the  assistants  to  make  the  extension  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  to  give  a  signal  when  it  arrived  at 
its  greatest  degree.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Logan  drew 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  outwards,  while  1  pushed 
the  knee  inwards,  and  also  gave  the  os  femoris  a  con- 
siderable rotatory  motion,  by  pushing  the  right  leg  to- 
wards the  left.  By  these  combined  motions,  the  head 
of  the  os  femoris  was  directed  upwards  and  outwards, 
or,  in  other  words,  directly  towards  the  acetabulum, 
into  which  it  entered  at  our  first  attempt  made  in  this 
manner—  (Hey,  p.  318.) 

The  thigh-bone  is  sometimes  luxated  upwards  and 
forwards  on  the  pubes.  The  whole  limb  is  turned  out- 
wards, and  cannot  be  rotated  inwards :  it  is  shortened 
by  one  inch;  the  trochanter  major  is  nearer  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum  than 
natural ;  the  head  of  the  bone  forms  a  tumour"  in  the 
groin  above  the  level  of  Foupart's  ligament,  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  where  it  cam 
be  perceived  to  move  when  the  thigh-bone  itself  is 
moved.  By  the  stretching  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve, 
which  lies  over  the  neck  of  the  bone  (see  A.  Cooper  mi 
Dislocations,  p.  95),  great  pain,  numbness,  and  even 
paralysis,  are  liable  to  be  produced.  The  knee  is  gene- 
rally carried  backwards. 

In  the  account  of  the  position  of  the  limb,  however, 
authors  vary ;  and,  in  opposition  to  what  Boyer  has 
stated,  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  that  there  is  a  sligtn 
flexion  forwards  and  outwards.— (Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  p.  45.) 
The  head  of  the  bone  felt  in  the  groin,  and  the  in- 
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possibility  of  rotating  the  limb  inwards,  distinguish 
this  case  from  a  frail ure  of  the  neck  of  the  bone. 

In  reducing  this  dislocation,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends the  extension  to  be  made  in  a  line  beliind  the 
axis  of  the  body,  so  as  to  draw  the  thigh-bone  back- 
wards ;  and,  when  such  extension  has  been  continued 
some  time,  a  napkin  is  to  be  put  under  the  upper  part 
of  the  bone,  and  its  head  lifted  over  the  pubes  and 
edge  of  the  acetabulum. 

The  last  dislocation  of  the  thigh  remaining  to  be 
spoken  of,  is  that  backwards. 

In  this  case,  according  to  the  valuable  description 
of  it  given  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone is  placed  on  the  pyriformis  muscle,  between  the 
edge  of  the  bone  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
isehiatic  notch  and  the  sacrosciatic  ligament,  being  be- 
hind the  acetabulum,  and  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
middle  of  that  cavity.  The  limb  is  generally  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow ;  and  the 
knee  and  foot  are  turned  inwards,  but  not  nearly  in  so 
great  a  degree  as  in  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
ileum.  The  thigh  inclines  a  little  forwards,  the  knee 
is  slightly  bent,  and  the  limb  is  so  fixed  that  flexion  and 
rotation  are  in  a  great  measure  prevented. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  considers  this  dislocation  as  the  most 
difficult,  both  to  detect  and  reduce  :  difficult  to  detect, 
because  the  length  of  the  limb  and  the  position  of  the 
knee  and  foot  are  but  little  changed ;  difficult  to  re- 
duce, because  the  head  of  the  bone  is  placed  deeply 
behind  the  acetabulum,  and  requires  to  be  drawn  over 
the  edge  of  the  socket,  as  well  as  towards  it.  In  thin 
subjects,  a  hard  tumour  is  felt  at  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the  buttock,  and  the  great  trochanter  is 
removed  farther  from  the  spine  of  the  ileum. 

The  pelvis  being  fixed,  the  extension  is  to  be  made 
downwards  and  forwards  across  the  middle  of  the 
other  thigh,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  head  of  the  bone, 
while  the  surgeon,  with  a  napkin  placed  just  below 
the  trochanter  minor,  pulls  the  upper  part  of  the  femur 
towards  the  acetabulum.  In  this  case,  pulleys  are  pre- 
ferable for  making  the  extension. 

[congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint. 

M.  Dupuytren,  of  Paris,  has  divided  dislocations 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  primitive,  consecutive,  and  con- 
genital. In  the  course  of  eighteen  years  he  has  met 
with  twenty  cases  of  the  congenital  kind,  seventeen  of 
which  were  females. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  his  work,  to 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

"  The  signs  which  characterize  it  are,  shortening  of 
the  lirnb ;  presence  of  the  head  of  the  femur  on  the 
dorsum  ileum ;  prominence  (saillie)  of  the  trochanter 
major ;  retraction  of  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh  towards  the  crest  of  the  ileum, 
where  they  form  around  the  head  of  the  femur  a  kind 
of  cone,  the  base  towards  the  os  innominatum,  the  apex 
towards  the  trochanter ;  the  almost  entire  denudation 
in  consequence  of  the  tuber  isclui ;  the  rotation  of  the 
limb  inwards  ;  the  obliquity  of  the  thigh,  proportioned, 
of  course,  to  the  age  and  developement  of  the  pelvis ; 
the  meagreness  of  the  limb,  out.  of  all  proportion  to  the 
trunk  and  upper  extremities,  which  are  really  well  de- 
veloped ;  and  the  imperfect  motions,  particularly  of  ab- 
duction and  rotation.  The  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  persons  thus  affected  is  thrown  backwards,  while 
the  lumbar  portion  of  the  column  projects  as  much  for- 
wards ;  the  pelvis  is  placed  almost  horizontally  on  the 
femurs,  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  alone  touches  the 
ground.  In  walking,  we  observe  them  incline  the  body 
strongly  towards  the  limb  which  is  to  support  the 
weight,  at  which  moment  the  head  of  the  femur  of  that 
side  is  seen  distinctly  to  rise  on  the  dorsum  ilei,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superincumbent  weight  and  sinking  of 
the  pelvis,  and  then  they  drag  painfully  forwards  the 
opposite  limb,  the  head  of  the  femur  of  which  is  per- 
ceived not  to  rise,  but  to  sink,  in  consequence  of  its 
own  weight  drawing  it  down.  This  series  of  pheno- 
mena, then,  is  repeated  each  step  the  patient  takes,  and 
although  locomotion  to  him  is  not  so  painful  as  it  ap- 
pears, still  he  is  incapable  of  making  any  thing  like  a 
long  journey. 

In  the  recumbent  posture,  most  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  dislocation  in  a  great  measure  disappear,  m  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  the  relavatiou  of  the  muscles, 
and  removal  of  the  weight  of  the  trunk.    In  tlus  posi- 


tion of  the  body,  the  surgeon  can,  by  a  slight  effort, 
elongate  the  limb,  and  shorten  it  again  ;  that  is,  lieiai| 
pull  the  head  of  the  femur  downwards,  or  pretl  H 
again  upwards  to  the  extent  of  two,  or  even  Hum 
inches,  according  to  circumstances. 

Let  us  loos  in  the  history  of  tins  complaint.    Even 
at  birth,  the  prominence  of  the  haunches,  the  obliquity 
of  the  femurs,  Arc,  an;  perceptible,  but  in  tin 
the  attention  of  the  parents  is  seldom  much 
the  malformation,  till  the  child  begins  to  wall 
deed,  even  then  its  awkward  efforts  are  am,' 
general  to  weakness,  &c,  till  the  end  of  the  third  nr 
fourth  year,  -when  the  parent  is  at  last  convin 
must  be  something  wrong.    As  the  pelvis  beg 
developed  (for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  growth  oftht 
pelvis  is  never  affected  in  these  patients),  the  symp- 
toms winch  we  have  enumerated  above  become  man 
marked,  especially  in  females;  and  a  person  nol  ac 
attainted  with  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  would 
consider  it  the  consequence  of  scrofulous  disease  of  tie 
joint.    But  the  previous  history,  the  absence  of  all 
pain,  swelling,  abscess,  fistula,  or  cicatrix,  and  the  si- 
multaneous affection  of  both  sides,  are   sufficient  to 
correct  this  error.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  these  individuals  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
lymphatic  and  scrofulous  habit. 

As  the  age  of  the  person  increases,  and  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  becomes  of  course  greater 
the  heads  of  the  femurs  rise  on  the  dorsum  ilei,  till  at 
last  they  almost  touch  the  crista,  the  obliquity  of  the 
bones  is  increased,  and  the  difficulty  of  motion  pro- 
ceeds at  last,  so  far,  as  to  incapacitate  the  patient  from 
all  active  exercise. 

In  the  cases  which  he  has  examined,  M.  Dupuytren 
has  found  the  acetabulum  almost  entirely  obliterated, 
or  even  entirely  wanting;  the  head  of  the  I 
little  flattened  on  its  internal  and  anterior  surface,  and  a 
sort  of  cotyloid  cavity  to  lodge  it,  formed  on  the  dor- 
sum of  the  ileum,  as  happens  in  unreduced  accidental 
dislocations.  In  one  or  two  instances,  he  has  seen  the 
ligamentum  teres  elongated,  and,  in  some  plaits,  worn 
apparently  from  the  pressure  and  friction  of  the  head 
of  the  femur. 

On  the  treatment,  which  of  course  can  be  but  pal- 
liative," says  M.  D.,  "  as  the  weight  of  the  trunk  is  tho 
main  agent  in  aggravating  the  displacement,  repose  is 
obviously  indicated  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine 
patients  to  the  recumbent  posture ;  for,  in  the  act  of  sit- 
ting, there  is  no  stress  on  the  femurs,  the  body  resting 
entirely  on  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia.  Let  these  in- 
dividuals, then,  choose  a  profession  which  they  can 
exercise  when  seated.  Our  author  advises,  likewise, 
the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  and  the  application  of  a  band- 
age which  encircles  the  pelvis,  confines  the  trochan- 
ters, and  keeps  them  of  a  uniform  height,  thus  binding 
the  ill-adapted  parts  together,  and  preventing  that  con- 
tinual motion  to  which  they  are  exposed.  This  prac- 
tice, though  it  certainly  will  not  cure  the  complaint, 
will  give  a  great  degree  of  support  to  the  hip-joints,  and 
prevent  the  progress  of  the  displacement."— Reese.] 

dislocations  of  the  patella. 
The  patella  may  be  luxated  outwards,  or  even  in- 
wards, when  violently  pushed  in  this  direction.  It  is 
also  liable  to  a  displacement  upwards,  in  consequence 
of  its  ligament  being  sometimes  ruptured  by  the  action 
of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  luxation  outward'-  is 
the  most  frequent,  because  the  bone  more  easily  slips 
in  this  direction  off  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  than 
inwards.  The  assertion  made  by  some  authors,  that 
the  dislocation  inwards  is  the  most  common,  is  quite 
erroneous,  as  I  have  elsewhere  more  particularly  con- 
sidered.— (See  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  bth  erf.)  In 
confirmation  of  what  is  here  observed,  I  may  mention 
the  opinion  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  states,  that  the  bone 
is  most  frequently  thrown  on  the  external  condyle, 
where  it  produces  a  projection  ;  and  this  circumstance, 
with  an  incapacity  of  bending  the  knee,  is  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  injury. — {Surgical  Essays,  fart  \,p. 
66.)  The  accident  is  most  common  in  persons  whose 
knees  incline  inwards ;  a  circumstance  that  accounts 
for  the  tendency  of  the  patella  to  be  drawn  outwards 
by  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles.  The  dislocation 
inwards,  which  is  much  less  frequently  met  with,  is 
produced  either  by  a  fall  upon  a  projecting  body,  which 
strikes  the  outer  edg*!  of  the  patella,  or  by  the  foot  be- 
ing turned  inwards  at  the  tune  of  the  tell 
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.,  ean,  If  there  be  no  previous  morbid  relaxa- 
irtion  of  the  capsular  ligament 
atiom,  &c.p.  17'J.) 
»-il  v  reduced  by  pressure 
leg  have  been  completely 
'mi  owing  to  a  lax  mate  of  the  ligament  of 
ella  or  other  predisposing  causes,  the  bone  is 
ffl  ulilv  kept  in  its  proper  situation,  un- 
I nalory  afTectionof 
ed  bj  Needing,  purging,  and  the 
the  lotto  pluml  The  joint  must 

s.l  then  gently  moved  in 
order  to  prevent  stiffness.    When  the  relaxation  of  the 
its  is  such  thai  a  relapee  is  likely  to  ensue  from 
.1,  with  a  strapand  buckle 
und  below  the  patella,  ehould  be  worn,  as  re- 
ded  bj  Sir  isuey  Cooper.-  (On  Dislocations, 
j    '-i  ,    The  luxation  of  the  patella  upwards,  from  a 
-  g      allowed  by  a  con- 

ee  of  inflammation.     Hence  Sir  Astley 
earl;  •'•  pletton;  the 
UM  mi  ,  a  is  (rom  lour  to  seven  days,  and 

then  a  i  wl  and  leg.    The  leg  is  to  be  kept 

of  I  splint  behind  the  knee;  a  lea- 
ther strap  la  to  be  buckled  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
m|  to  It,  on  each  ride,  another  is  buckled,  which 
he   loot,  and  is  carried  up 
rims  the  patella  is  kept  down, 
opportunity   is  afforded  for  the  ligament  to 
unite.    In  a  month,  the  Knee  may  be  gently  moved 
itiont,  p.  1H2.) 

DISLOCATION!   OF  THE   KNUK. 

The  tibia  may  be  luxated  forwards,  backwards,  or  to 
'  implete  dislocations 
..i  He  n  the  tibia  are  exceedingly  rare,  be- 

tbe  articular  surface  of  the  condyles  of  the  fe- 
mur is  thai  the  tibia  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  (rom  ll  without  a  prodigious  laceration  of  the 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  all  the  restof  the  soft  parts. 
idyles  of  the  lemur  are  disposed  in  such  a 
n  the  extreme  flexion  or  the  leg,  the  sx> 

mtics  of  the  upper  head  of  the,  tibia  are  still 

in  contact  wuh  those  bony  eminences ;  and  this  cir- 
iinr  with  the  resistance  made  by  the 
ni  of  the  patella,  the  patella  Itself,  and  the  ten- 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  renders  a  sud- 
den dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards  so  difficult,  that 
i  n  to  question  the  possibiiifj  of  the  ac- 
eident,  notwithstanding  the  ease  reined  bj  Heister.— 
U  U  Chir.  i.  4,0.966.)    Thai  tins  accident, 

really  happens,  no  longer  admits 

of  dispute:  the  ease  is  noticed  oj  Sir  A.  Cooper  as 

producing  the  following  appearances:  a  shortened 

sine  mi  the  limb  j  ■  projection  of  the  condyles  of  the 

ms  femoris;    ■  depression   In  the  situation   of  the 

ligament  of  the  patella  ;  and  a  bending  «/'  the  leg  for- 

which  last  statement  differ*  from  that  of  Boyer, 

thai  the  leg  is  bent  to  a  very  acute  angle, 

nMt  be  extended  again. — t.i/«/.  Chir.t.  4,  p. 

appears  farther,  from  the  particulars  of  the 

example  of  tins  accident  seen  by  Dr.  Walshman,  that 

the  dislocation  may  even  be  complete,  the  head  of  the 

ting  thrown  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur 

Into  the  hain.    The  temhiiMUs  connexion  of  the  patella 

lo  the  rectus  muscle  was  ruptured;  and,  probably, 

without  a  laceration  of  that  tendon,  or  of  the  ligament  of 

a  a  degree  of  displacement  could  scarcely 
haw  happened.    {Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  74.) 

Bui  it  a  sudden  dislocation  of  the  tibia  from  the  fe- 
mur backwards  la  uncommon,  the  same  remark  can- 
not be  made  respecting  a  displacement  in  that  direc- 
tion, gradually  produced  bj  the  effects  of  disease     Se- 
isss  ot  the  latter  kind  have  fallen  under  mv 
ttion.  ' 

-  of  the  head  of  the  tfbla  forwards,  from 
the  femur,  .annot  liapjvn  without  the 
the  aculent  would  be  likely  to 
he  attended  with  a  laceration  of  the  lateral,  crucial  and 
or  posterior  ligaments,  all  which  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  leg  iron,  heing  too  far  extended  ;  and,  in  addi- 
01  tins  mjury,  Hover  calculates  that  the  head 
■     the  is.pliteus,  and  the  extensor 
tendons  mi  the  leg.  would  he  immoderately  stretched 
■    torn      However,  ,i  deserves  notice,  that  in 
©und    luxation   of  the  knee,  where  the  os  fe 
■  is  thrown  behind  the  outer  side  of  the  head 
X  2 


of  the  tibia,  the  external  condyle  being  dislocated  back 
wards  and  outwards,  and  the  internal  one  thrown  for- 
wards upon  the  head  of  the  tibia,  the  dissection  proved 
that  "neither the  sciatic  nerve,  the  popliteal  artery  and 
vein,  the  lateral,  nor  the  crucial  ligaments  were  rup- 
tured."— (A.  Cooper,  on  Dislocations,  p.  197.)  Both 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  were  lacerated,  and  tho 
back  portion  of  the  capsula.  ligament  extensively 
torn.  In  1802,  an  instance  of  a  luxation  of  the  tibia 
forwards  was  seen  in  tiuy's  Hospital.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  while  the  tibia  projects  forwards 
the  thigh-bone  is  depressed,  and  thrown  somewhat  la- 
terally as  well  as  backwards.  Tile  os  femoris  makes 
such  pressure  on  the  popliteal  artery  as  to  prevent  the 
pulsation  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  on  the  instep ;  and 
the  patella  and  tibia  are  drawn  forwards  by  the  rectus 
muscle.—  (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  73. ) 

Dislocations  inwards  or  outwards,  though  more  fre- 
quent than  the  foregoing  cases,  are  still  to  be  consi- 
dered as  rare,  and  are  always  incomplete.  In  the  dis 
location  inwards,  the  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  is  thrown 
upon  the  external  semilunar  cartilage,  and  the  tibia 
projects  at  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  so  as  at  once  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  accident ;  and  a  depression 
may  be  felt  under  the  external  condyle.  In  the  luxa- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  tibia  outwards,  the  condyle  of 
the  os  femoris  is  thrown  upon  the  inner  semilunar 
cartilage,  or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says,  rather  behind 
it.  In  both  these  cases,  this  gentleman  thinks  that  the 
tibia  is  rather  twisted  upon  the  os  femoris,  so  that  the 
condyle  of  the  latter  bone  is  thrown  somewhat  back 
wan  is  as  well  as  outwards  or  inwards. 

I  have  stated  that  lateral  luxations  of  the  tibia  from 
the  femur  are  almost  always  incomplete  :  but  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  complete  dislocation  inwards  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  402d  Ohs.  of  Lamotte. 

Whenever  the  tibia  is  dislocated  from  the  femur,  the 
accident  has  generally  happened  either  while  some 
force  was  operating  upon  that  bone,  at  a  period  when 
the  femur  was  fixed  and  immoveable,  or  else  while  the 
thigh-bone  was  propelled,  or  twisted  with  great  vio- 
lence, ulule  the  Icl;  itself  was  firmly  fixed. 

These  accidents  axe  all  most  easily  reduced  by  mak- 
ing gentle  extension,  and  pushing  the  head  of  the  tibia 
in  the  proper  direction.  The  grand  object,  after  the 
reduction,  is  to  avert  inflammation  of  the  knee,  and 
promote  the  union  of  the  torn  ligaments.  The  first  de- 
mands the  rigorous  observance  of  the  antiphlogistic 
plan— bleeding,  leeches,  low  diet,  opening  medicines, 
and  a  cooling  evaporating  lotion;  both  retpuire  the 
limb  to  remain  perfectly  motionless.  With  respect  to 
splints,  I  conceive  that  their  pressure  would  be  ob- 
jectionable. As  soon  as  the  ligaments  have  grown 
together,  and  the  danger  of  inflammation  is  over,  which 
will  be  in  about  three  weeks,  the  joint  should  be  gently 
bent  and  extended  every  day,  in  order  to  prevent  stiff- 
ness.   Liniments  will  now  also  be  of  service. 

In  this  section,  we  must  notice  the  cases  which  were 
first  described  by  the  lute  Mr.  Hey,  and  are  named  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  partial  luxations  of  the  thigh-bone  from 
the  semilunar  cartilages.  Mr.  Hey  observes,  that  the 
disorder  may  happen  either  with  or  without  contusion. 
When  no  contusion  has  occurred,  or  the  effects  of  it 
are  removed,  the  joint,  with  respect  to  shape,  appears 
uninjured.  If  there  is  any  difference  from  its  usual 
appearance,  it  is  that  the  ligament  of  the  patella  seems 
rather  more  relaxed  than  that  of  the  sound  limb.  The 
leg  is  readily  bent,  or  extended  by  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon,  and  without  pain  to  the  patient  :  at  most,  the 
degree  of  uneasiness  caused  by  this  flexion  and  exten- 
sion is  trifling.  But  the  patient  himself  cannot  freely 
bend,  ;ior  perfectly  extend  the  limb  in  walking;  and 
he  is  compelled  to  w^alk  with  an  invariable  and  small 
degree  of  flexion.  Vet  though  the  leg  is  stiff  in  walk- 
ing, it  may  be  freely  moved  while  the  patient  is  sitting 
down. 

Mr.  Hey  ascribes  this  complaint  to  any  causes  which 
had  the  effect  of  hindering  the  condyles  of  the  os  femo- 
ris from  moving  truly  in  the  hollow  formed  by  the 
semilunar  cartilages,  and  articular  depressions  of  the 
tibia;  an  unequal  tension  of  the  lateral  or  crucial  liga- 
ments ;  or  some  slight  derangement  of  the  semilunar 
cartilages.— (Pract.  Obs.  p.  333,  erf.  2.)  Sir  A.  Cooper 
says,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  accident  is  the 
point  of  the  foot,  while  averted,  strikine  against  any 
projection,  when  pain  is  immediately  felt  in  the  knee, 
and  the  patient  becomes  incapable  of  perfectly  extend 
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ing  the  leg.  He  has  also  known  the  case  produced  by 
a  person  suddenly  turning  in  bed,  and  the  clothes  not 
suffering  the  foot  to  turn  .is  quickly  as  the  rest  of  the 
body.  A  sud'ien  twist  of  the  knee  inwards  may  also 
displace  the  semilunar  cartilages. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
case.  The  semilunar  cartilages  arc  muted  to  the  tibia 
by  ligaments,  which,  When  relaxed,  allow  the  carti- 
lages to  be  easily  pushed  from  their  natural  situation 
by  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  which  then  come  into 
contact  with  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  and  now,  upon  an 
attempt  being  made  to  extend  the  leg,  a  complete  move- 
ment of  this  kind  is  prevented  by  the  edges  of  the 
semilunar  cartilages. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
76.)  In  several  examples  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey,  a 
cure  was  effected  by  placing  the  patient  upon  an  ele- 
vated seat,  extending  the  joint,  while  one  hand  was 
placed  above  the  knee,  and  then  suddenly  moving  the 
leg  backwards  so  as  to  make  as  acute  an  angle  with 
the  thigh  as  possible.— (Pract.  Obs.  p.  337,  &c.)  This 
manoeuvre  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
semilunar  cartilages  to  their  natural  position,  .some- 
times, however,  it  will  not  answer;  and  in  one  such 
case,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  patient  used  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  by  sitting  upon  the  ground, 
and  then  bending  the  thigh  inwards  and  pulling  the 
foot  outwards.  A  knee-cap,  laced  tightly,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  leather  strap  just  below  the 
patella,  was  requisite  in  this  instance  for  preventing  a 
return  of  the  displacement.  In  another  case,  subject 
to  frequent  relapses,  these  were  at  length  hindered  by 
a  bandage  with  four  rollers  attached  to  it,  which  were 
tightly  applied  above  and  below  the  patella. — (A.  Cooper, 
Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  77.) 

Compound  dislocations  of  the  knee  generally  demand 
immediate  amputation. 

DISLOCATIONS    OF   THE    FIBULA. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  luxations  of  the  upper 
head  of  the  fibula,  from  relaxation  of  the  ligaments, 
are  more  frequent  than  those  from  violence.  The  head 
of  the  bone  is  thrown  backwards.  The  bone  is  easily 
replaced,  but  immediately  slips  behind  the  tibia  again. 
When  the  case  is  attended  with  disease,  repealed  blis- 
ters are  recommended ;  and  afterward  a  strap  to  con- 
fine the  bone  in  its  natural  situation. — (Surg.  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  105.)  In  other  instances,  a  roller,  a  compress 
applied  over  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  a  splint  along 
this  bone,  would  be  proper. — (Boyer,  Mai.  Ckir.  t.  4,  p. 
374.)  The  latter  author  has  seen  a  displacement  of  the 
whole  (ibula  upwards,  accompanying  a  dislocation  of 
the  foot  outwards.  This  case  must  be  exceedingly  un- 
frequent,  as  it  is  resisted  not  only  by  the  ligaments  of 
the  upper  joint  of  the  fibula,  but  also  by  those  very 
strong  ligamentous  bands  which  bind  the  malleolus 
externus  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis.  In  all  the 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  the  pressure  of  the  astraga- 
lus, when  driven  outwards,  has  broken  the  fibula.  In 
the  instance  mentioned  by  Boyer,  the  double  luxation 
of  the  fibula  was  readily  reduced,  by  rectifying  the  po- 
sition of  the  foot,  and  bringing  the  astragalus  into  its 
proper  place  again  with  respect  to  the  tibia. 

DISLOCATION   OF   THE   FOOT. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  from  the  astragalus  in- 
wards or  outwards,  forwards  or  backwards;  and 
either  of  these  luxations  may  be  complete  or  incom- 
plete. The  dislocation  inwards  is  the  most  common ; 
the  foot  being  thrown  outwards,  and  its  inner  edge 
resting  upon  the  ground,  while  the  fibula  is  broken 
about  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ankle.  Upon  dis- 
section, as  Sir  A.  Cooper  observes,  the  end  of  the  tibia 
is  found  resting  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  astragalus, 
and,  if  the  accident  has  been  produced  by  a  jump  from 
a  considerable  height,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  where 
it  is  connected  to  the  fibula  by  ligament,  is  split  off, 
and  remains  attached  to  the  latter  bone.  The  broken 
end  of  the  fibula  itself  is  carried  down  upon  the  astra- 
galus, occupying  the  natural  situation  of  the  tibia.  The 
malleolus  externus  remains  in  its  natural  situation, 
with  two  inches  of  the  fibula,  and  the  piece  of  the  tibia 
which  is  split  off.  The  capsular  ligament  attached  to 
the  fibula,  and  the  three  strong  fibular  tarsal  ligaments 
are  uninjured.— (Surgical.  Essays',  part  2,  p.  107.) 

One  thing  very  essential  to  be  understood  in  this 
case  is,  that  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  is  here  the  first 
mischief,  without  which  the  dislocation  could  not  have 


happened.    The  fibula  may  easily  be  fractured  withon' 
any  luxation  of  the  foot,  bat  the  above-describ 

cation  can  never  take  place  un  preceded  bj  a  fl 
the  fibula  ;  and  grave  and  serious  as  the  disj 
of  the  joint  is,  it  is  always  a 
puytren,  Annuaire,  Mid.  Ckir.  1819,9.  3.) 

to  tins  particular  case,  joined  with  the  Iractun 
of  the  fibula,  that  .Mr.  Pott  drew  the  attentio 
geons  as  affording  a  striking  example  of  the  b 
rived  from  relaxing  the  muscles ;  the  instanci 
"by  leaping  or  jumping,  the  fibula  breaks  « 
or  three  inches  of  the  lower  extremity.     When  this 
happens,  the  inferior  fractured  end  of  the  fibula  liills 
inwards  towards  the  tibia,  that  extremity  of  the  bone 
which  forms  the  outer  ancle  is  turned  somewhat  out- 
wards and  upwards,  and  the  tibia  having  lost  its  pro- 
per support,  and  not  being  of  itself  capable  of  steadily 
preserving  its  true  perpendicular  bearing,  is  forced  olf 
from  the  astragalus  inwards;  by  which  means,  the 
weak  bursal  or  common  ligament  of  the  joint  is  violent.] 
stretched,  if  not  torn,  and  the  strong  ones  which  fasten 
the  tibia  to  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis,  an 
lacerated;  thus  producing,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfect 
fracture  and  a  partial  dislocation,  to  which  ia  some- 
times added,  a  wound  in  the  integuments,  made  In  the 
bone  at  the  inner  ankle.    By  this  means,  and  indeed 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  all  the  tendons  w  i 
behind  or  under,  or  are  attached  to  the  extremities  ol 
the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  os  calcis,  have  their  natural  di- 
rection and  disposition  so  altered,  that  instead  of  per* 
forming  their  appointed  actions,  they  all  contribute  to 
the  distortion  of  the  foot,  and  that  by  turning  it  out- 
wards and  upwards." 

When  this  accident  is  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  with  a  wound  of  the  integuments  of  the  inner  ankle, 
and  that  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone,  the 
danger  and  difficulties  of  the  case  are  seriously  in- 
crease!. 

"  By  the  fractnre  of  the  fibula,  the  ddatation  of  the 
bursal  ligament  of  the  joint,  and  the  rupture  of  those 
which  should  tie  the  end  of  the  tibia  firmly  to  the 
astragalus  and  os  calcis,  the  perpendicular  bearing  of 
the  tibia  on  the  astragalus  is  lost,  and  the  fool 
distorted ;  by  this  distortion,  the  direction  and  action 
of  all  the  muscles  already  recited  are  so  altered,  that  it 
becomes  (in  the  usual  way  of  treating  tiiis  case)  a 
difficult  matter  to  reduce  the  joint ;  and  the  support  of 
the  fibula  being  gone,  a  more  difficult  one  to 
in  its  place  after  reduction.  If  it  be  attempted  with 
compress  and  strict  bandage,  the  conseqnenc  often  il 
a  very  troublesome,  as  well  as  painful  ulceration  of 
the  inner  ankle,  which  very  ulceration  becom 
a  reason  why  such  kind  of  pressure  and  bandage  can 
be  no  longer  continued;  and  if  the  bone  be  not  kept  in 
its  place,  the  lameness  and  deformity  are  such  as  to  be 
very  fatiguing  to  the  patient,  and  to  oblige  him  to  wear 
a  shoe  with  an  iron,  or  a  laced  buskin,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  for  a  great  while,  or  perhaps  for  life. 

All  this  trouble,  pain,  difficulty,  and  inconvenience 
are  occasioned  by  putting  and  keeping  the.  limb  In  lUCO 
position  as  necessarily  puts  the  muscles  into  8 
into  a  state  of  resistance,  which  in  this  case  is  the 
same.    This  occasions  the  difficulty  in  reduction  and 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  it  reduced  ;  this  distorts  the 
foot,  and,  by  pulling  it  outwards  and  upward 
that  deformity  which  always  accompanies  such  acci- 
dent ;  but  if  the  position  of  the  limb  be  changed,  if  by 
laying  it  on  its  outside,  with  the  knee  moderately  bent, 
the   muscles  forming  the  calf  of  the  leg,  an 
which  pass  behind  the  fibula  and  under  the 
are  all  put  into  a  state  of  relaxation  and  non-resistance, 
all  this  difficulty  and  trouble  do  ill  general  vanish  im- 
mediately ;  the  foot  may  easily  be  placed  right,  the  joint 
reduced,  and  by  maintaining  the  same  disposition  of 
the  limb,  every  thing  will  in  general  succeed  very  hap- 
pily,  asl  have  many  times  experienced.— (Pott.) 

I  think  the  profession  are  much  indebted  t»  Bit  A- 
Cooper,  for  his  application  of  terms  to  dislocations  of 
the  ankle,  which  are  liable  to  no  mistake  or  confusion. 
Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia  in- 
wards or  outwards,  backwards  or  forwards,  the  case 
spoken  of  is  immediately  known.  On  the  contrary, 
when  authors  write  about  dislocations  of  the  ankle  or 
foot,  in  any  named  direction,  their  meaning  may  be 
various  and  misinterpreted.  We  find  this  exemplified 
in  Dupuytrcn's  valuable  memoir  on  fractures  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula ;  for,  instead  of  terming  the 
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lion  of  the  foot  outwards,  as  the 
me,  bethinks  it  should  be 

inn  :n  which  I  isis  carried,  -(.lii- 

/  i.  i  hir.  p   3 

to  the  treatment  of  the  preceding  ease, 
effects  a 
h  incapable  of  maintaining  il 
A,  avoured  t<>  explain  m  the  last  edition  of  the 
the  practice  recently  proposed 
at  the  Hotel  bleu,  It  would  be  useless  repetition  to  en- 
ter 11 Mr  A.  Cooper  appears  to 

Ltmenl  on  Mr.  l'ott's  principles; 

.  iiiml  piece  of  advice,  which  18, 

thai  the  splint  u|ion  which  the  outer  part  of  the  limb 

,-.  hare  a  foot-piece,  "  io  giro  support  to  the 

.u  at  right  angles 

with  the  leg.     If  much  inflammation  succeeds,  leeches 

an-  to  be  apt  Lii  d  to  the  parts,  and  the  constitution  will 

require  rellel  bj  taking  blood  from  the  arm."— (Surgical 

I  art  'J.  p.  ins.  i 

When  the  tibia  Is  dislocated  outwards,  the  internal 

ways  ruptured,  or  pulled  away 

from  the  bones,  and  the  Inner  malleolus  broken  pre- 

dii  a  part  of  tins 
i  lupuytren  and  Sir  A.  (  i 
fer,  as  the  latter  mentions  that  the  deltoid  ligament 
unbroken.    In  some  cases,  he  says,  the  frac- 
'i  confined  to  the  malleolus,  but  passes  ob- 
liquely through  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  which 
Is  thrown  forwards  and  outwards  upon  the  astragalus, 
in  irnni  of  the  malleolus  externus.    .•sometimes  the  as- 
tund,  and  the  lower 'extremity  of  the 
fibula  broken  Into  several  splinters.    He  stales  also, 
that  when  the  fibula  is  not  broken,  the  external  lateral 
are  ruptured.    The  foot  is  thrown  inwards, 
-    (ins  upon  the  ground;  while  a  consi- 
st tde  b\  the  malleolus  externus 
under  ft  nerally  caused  by 

over  the  leg,  or  a 
■a  i-i  of  the  foo  imping  or  falling. 

■■'.  cit.  ]i.  113.) 

omplished  by  relaxing  the  mus- 

.  making  extension  Ln  the  axis  of  the 

a    the  tibia  inwards 

laid  upon 

its  outer  side,  resting  upon  a  -p.  i;i  with  a  foot-piece, 

and  a  pad  is  to 

outer  .i  ding  a  t,  u  iii.  nee  upwards,  so 

i  ..'  leg,  and 
prevent  the  tibia  and  6  from  tl 

lessen  the  pressure  of  the  malleolus  ex 


sufficient,  and  here  a  greater  effort  is  required  to  bring 
the  foot  from  behind  forwards,  and  to  place  the  astraga- 
lus under  the  tibia.  Ann  a  still  greater  difficulty  is  to 
keep  the  parts  reduced  during  the  time  necessary  for 
the  fibula  and  torn  ligaments  to  be  firmly  united.  In 
fact,  the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus,  which  is  con- 
vex from  behind  forwards,  is  so  slippery  that  it  is  hard 
to  make  the  tibia  rest  securely  on  the  articular  pulley 
of  that  bone,  which  is  itself  incessantly  acted  upon  by 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  slip  behind  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  bent  posture,  Dupuytren 
deems  it  necessary  here  to  employ  an  apparatus,  which 
propels  the  foot  forwards,  and  the  lower  head  of  the 
tibia  backwards.— {Annuaire  Mid.  Chir.  p.  188.) 
As  this  apparatus  has  been  described  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  need  not  explain  it 
again. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  keeping  the  limb  upon  the  heel, 
resting  upon  a  pillow.  A  splint,  with  a  suitable  pad 
and  a  foot-piece,  is  to  be  applied  to  each  side  of  the 
leg,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  foot  well  supported  at 
a  right  angle  with  the  leg.— (.Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 
p.  110.) 

Besides  the  complete  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forwards, 
a  partial  case  is  sometimes  met  with,  where  one 
half  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone  rests  upon  the 
os  naviculare,  and  the  other  on  the  astragalus.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  fibula  is  broken  ;  the  foot 
appears  but  little  shortened ;  nor  is  there  any  consider- 
able projection  of  the  heel.  The  foot  points  down- 
wards, it  cannot  be  put  flat  on  the  ground,  and  is 
nearly  stiff,  and  the  heel  continues  drawn  up.  The  ac- 
cident, if  not  detected  and  rectified  in  its  early  stage, 
afterward  admits  of  no  relief,  the  change  in  the  state 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  position  in  which  the  fibula 
has  united,  not  suffering  any  reduction,  even  though 
great  force  be  employed. 

Dislocations  of  the  tibia,  forwards  or  backwards,  are 
not  common :  during  fifteen  years,  Dupuytren  has 
scarcely  met  with  two  or  three  cases ;  though  he  has 
seen  some  hundreds  of  lateral  dislocation.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  every  body,  says  he,  that  when  the  foot  is 
m  ilentl)  bent,  or  extended,  many  powerful  muscles  re- 
sist the  movement  in  question,  and  prevent  the  mis- 
.  which  the  articulation  is  threatened.— (j)n- 
.'.  I  'iur.  des  H  pitaux  de  Paris,  p.  34.)  A 
luxation  of  the  tibia  from  the  astragalus  backwards, 
Sir  A.  ( looper  has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing ;  a  proof  of  the  rarity  of  the  accident. 

A  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  either  simple  or  com- 
plicated with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  as  Mr. 


tenuis  upon  the  integuments."  ■_•,  |  He]  has  remarked,  is  an  accident  which  does  not  often 

P- US.)    91]   I  i  he  strict- 1  occur.    Above,  the  astragalus  is  articulated  with  the 

ug  the  toot  from  being  twisted  j  tibia  and  fibula;  below,  it  is  united,  by  means  of  a  cap- 
sular ligament,  to  the  oscalcis;  while  in  front  it  iseon- 
eis  described  j  nected  to  the  os  naviculare  by  a  capsular  and  broad  in 
ternal  lateral  ligament.  Thus  situated,  it  is  evident 
thai  its  displacement  is  not  likely  to  happen  with  great 
frequency;  and  yet  this  observation  must  be  received 
only  as  a  comparative  one ;  for  the  cases  of  disloca- 
tion of  the  astragalus,  now  upon  record,  are  rather  nu- 
merous. 

\\  i,  n  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia  is 
combined  with  one  of  the  astragalus  from  the  os  calcis 
and  os  naviculare,  and  the  ligaments  which  kept  these 
bones  together  are  nearly  destroyed,  while  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  astragalus  itself  protrudes  through 


iii  the  last  edition  of  I 

m  of  the  lower  head  of  the  tibia 
il  happen  without  the  fibula  being  first 

broken,  i     interims 

ornawa       I n  | 

extensor  and  flexor  muscles,  and  un- 

muscles  of  the  calf,  the 
id  the  tibia,  while  this  projects 
of  the  instep.— 
'     r.  .".  is:,  4(0, 
urse  is  much  shortened,  the  heel  I  the  wound  in  the  integuments  "if  it  oVradeS  mi,I« 

inl  down-    to  attempt  the  V^er^mJo   Vuu^^^^ 

tibia  is   fnnnri  fo  rest  I  haps  to  imitate  Desault,  Ferrand,  Try,'  and  Evans land 
extract  the  astragalus  altogether.     " 


on,  the  tibia  is  found  to  rest 

upon  1|;'  os  naviculare,  and  os 

'lienor  part  of  the  ca 

m   through;   the   deltoid    liga- 

ited;  and  the  to 

oper.vol 

much  more  difficult  of  reduction  than 
Ihefool  is  thrown  inwards -and 

1  the  powerful  manner  in  which 
I1"'""1  m  of  the  parts,  and  plac- 

es Dupuv- 
ii  is  true  thai  such  n 

-    i  d  drawing  the  na- 
mention  from  lus  limb  ;  plans,  which  fully  an- 
the  reduction  ol  the  other  above-mentioned 
case;  yet.nt  that  now  under  consideration,  they  are  in- 


A  luxation  of  the  astragalus,  unattended  with  a 
wound  in  the  skm,  is  a  serious  and  embarrassing  acci- 
dent ;  tor,  in  general,  the  reduction  is  so  difficult  that 
it  is  not  many  years  since  the  case  was  deemed  a 
ground  for  amputation.-(See  Gonch's  Chir.  Cases, 
Ac.)  vv  hen  the  displacement  in  question  b.-.ppens,  the 
astragalus  is  generally  thrown  forwards  upon  the  os 
naviculare,  forming  a  tumour  on  the  instep  and  inclin- 
ing a  little  either  to  the  outer  or  inner  side  of  the  foot. 
i  tses  Ol  this  description,  the  reduction  is  found 
to  be  impracticable.  Here,  as  Boyer  observes,  the  im- 
does  not  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  bone 
being  constricted  in  the  narrow  opening  of  the  cap- 
sule; but  rather  upon  the  impossibility  of  making  tie 
extending  force   and  the  pressure  of  the  surgeo;  § 
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hands  operate  with  much  effect  upon  the  displaced 
bone.  However,  an  example  is  recorded  by  Desault, 
•where  tne  reduction  was  accomplished  by  dividing  the 
skin,  and  then  extending  the  incision  through  a  part  of 
the  ligaments.  In  the  Journ.  de  Chir.  another  case  is 
also  related  of  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  astragalus 
from  the  os  calcis  and  os  naviculare,  where  tin-  reduc- 
tion was  easily  performed  by  common  means.  Boyer 
conceives  it  probable,  that  in  these  cases,  most  of  the 
ligaments  uniting  the  astragalus  to  the  os  calcis  and 
os  naviculare  were  ruptured,  and  that  the  first  of  those 
bones  was  therefore  sufficiently  moveable  to  admit  of 
being  replaced  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  But  the 
luxated  astragalus  may  be  so  wedged  between  the  tibia, 
os  calcis,  and  os  naviculare,  that  its  reduction  is  impos- 
sible, as  Boyer  has  actually  seen.  In  the  case  here  re- 
ferred to,  things  were  left  to  take  their  course,  except 
that  every  possible  means  was  employed  to  keep  off 
inflammation.  The  result  was,  that  the  skin  covering 
the  projection  of  the  astragalus  at  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot  sloughed,  and  amputation  was  at  length 
deemed  necessary. — (Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  400.)  A  simi- 
lar example  is  recorded  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. — (On 
Dislocations,  p.  3(i0.)  In  another  case,  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hey,  pressure  was  made  with  a  tight  bandage  on  the 
prominence  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  soft  parts  over  it 
became  gangrenous  ;  yet  a  recovery  followed  without 
amputation,  all  the  projecting  portion  of  the  astragalus 
having  gradually  come  away  in  fragments.— (He y's 
tract.  Obs.  p.  384,  ed.  2.)  In  an  instance  recently  pub- 
lished by  Dupuytren,  a  person  dislocated  the  astraga- 
lus by  alighting  with  great  violence  upon  the  heel,  the 
bone  being  driven  forwards  by  the  pressure,  which  it 
had  sustained  between  the  tibia  and  os  calcis,  so  as  to 
form  a  protuberance  under  the  skin  of  the  instep.  As 
the  reduction  was  found  impracticable,  a  cut  was  made 
down  to  the  displaced  bone  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
tracting; but  Dupuytren  found  that  he  could  not  re- 
move it  so  readily  as  he  expected ;  nor  could  he  replace 
it ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  tedious  operation  that  he 
succeeded  in  taking  it  away.  The  difficulty  arose  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  bone  being  turned  downwards, 
while  the  back  projection  of  what  was  naturally  the 
lower  part  of  it  took  hold  of  the  tibia  in  the  manner  of 
a  hook.— (Annuaire  Med.  Chir.  des  Hopitaux  de  Paris, 
1819,  p.  28.) 

In  another  modern  valuable  publication,  two  cases  of 
dislocation  of  the  astragalus  are  related.  One  was  a 
simple  luxation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  the  os  cal- 
cis and  rest  of  the  foot  being  thrown  outwards.  The 
reduction  was  easily  performed  by  fixing  the  knee,  then 
extending  the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg,  by 
laying  hold  oftheheel  with  one  handandplacingtheother 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  fool;  and  lastly,  by  pressing  the 
foot  inwards,  while  counter-pressure  was  made  with 
the  knee  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  tibia.  The  other  instance  alluded  to,  was  a  com- 
pound luxation,  in  which  the  astragalus  was  displaced 
outwards,  and  the  other  tarsal  bones  thrown  inwards. 
Reduction  was  accomplished,  first  by  bending  the  leg 
so  as  to  relax  the  muscles,  and  then  by  extending  the 
foot,  as  above  explained,  and  rotating  it  outwards. — (A. 
Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  207.) 

By  heavy  weights  falling  upon  the  foot,  a  dislocation 
is  sometimes  produced  at  the  transverse  joint  beiween 
the  astragalus  and  os  calcis  behind,  and  the  os  navicu- 
lare and  os  cuboides  in  front. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  Iras  twice  seen  the  os  cuneiforme  in- 
ternum dislocated,  and  in  both  cases,  the  head  of  the 
bone  naturally  connected  to  the  os  naviculare  projected 
inwards  and  somewhat  upwards,  being  drawn  in  this 
direction  by  the  action  of  the  tibialis  amicus  muscle. 
In  neither  instance  was  the  reduction  accomplished ; 
and,  in  one,  the  palient  had  so  trivial  a  lameness  that  I 
the  functions  of  the  foot  were  expected  to  be  in  ' 
time  perfect  again. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  209.) 
With  regard  to  the  treatment,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends, first,  confining  the  bone  in  its  place  with  a 
roller,  kept  wet  with  spirits  of  wine  and  water,  and 
when  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  he  directs  a  lea- 
ther strap  to  be  buckled  round  the  foot,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  bone  in  its  right  situation.—  (On  Dislocations, 
p.  384.) 

The  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  sometimes  dislocated, 
and  the  first  bone  of  the  great  toe  is  frequently  luxated 
from  the  first  metatarsal  bone;  but  I  am  not  aware 
.hat  these  cases  are  attended  with  any  particular  dif- 
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ficulty  in  the  reduction,  like  some  dislocations  of  the 
thumb. 

On  the  subject  of  Dislocations,  consult  A.  Flalch,  de 
Luxatione  Ussis  Femons  rariore,  frequentiore  Oolli 
fractura,  Disp.  Urgent.  1723.  II.  Linguet,  Quastio, 
Ac.  Jin  in  Humeri  I/uxationi  Jlmbi  potius 
Scala,  Janua,PoIyspastusquc  iterato  renovaXa!  Pa- 
ris, 1732.  G.  C.  Reichel,  Diss,  de  Epipliysium 
stum  Diuphysi  Diductione,  Lips.  1759.  J.  h.  Petit, 
Traitc  des  Maladies  des  Os,  1725  ;  et  Traiti  des  Mid. 
Chir.  1783.  Duverney,  Traiti  des  Maladies  des  Os. 
Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  193,  <$-c.  idit.  4. 
CF.uvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  1. 1.  Pott's  Re- 
marks on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  1775.  Kiri 
land's  Observations  upon  Mr.  Pott's  General  Remark* 
on  Fractures,  Src.  White's  Cases  in  Surgery.  Meili- 
cal  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2.  Bromfuld's 
Chirurgical  Cases  and  Observations,  1773.  J.  F.  I'. 
Castella,  Sur  les  Fractures  du  Pironi,  Lami:li  ul 
C.  Bell,  A  System  of  Operative  Surgery,  1809.  J.  Heir- 
ship, Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery  and  Morbid  Anatomy,  8vo. 
Land.  1816.  Caliisen,  Systema  ChirurgUe  Hodiernal,  t. 
2.  Desault,  Journ.  deChirurgie.  Boyer,  Trade  des  Mul- 
Chir.  t.  4,  Paris,  1814.  Trye's  Illustrations  if  some  of 
the  Injuries  to  which  the  lower  Limbs  are  exposed,  .\  <-. 
W.  Hey,  on  Dislocations  and  internal  Derangement  if 
the  Knee-joint,  in  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  2. 
Dupuytren,  sur  la  Fracture  de  I'Extremite.  infirieure 
du  Pironi,  les  Luxasions,  et  les  Jlccidens,  qui  en  simt 
la  Suite,  in  Annuaire  Medico-Chir.  des  Hopitaux  de 
Paris,  4to.  Paris,  1809.  Tlie  observations  in  tins  Me- 
moir are  highly  interesting,  and  afford  new  and  in- 
structive views  of  the  subject.  G.  F.  D.  Evans, 
Practical  Obs.  on  Cataract,  Closed  Pupil,  Jimp,  at  the 
Shoulder,  <\'-c,  and  Compound  Dislocations,  8vo.  Wel- 
lington, 1815.  Astragalus  removed;  shattered  end  of 
the  fibula  sawed  off;  protruded  lower  end  of  the  hume- 
rus similarly  removed ;  a  compound  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb  dislocated  in  two  instances  towards  the 
palm,  and.  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction, 
exposed  by  an  incision  and  sawed  off .  Surgical  Es- 
says; also,  a  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures 
of  the  joints,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Bart. :  a  work 
which  abounds  in  practical  information,  and  does  in- 
finite credit  to  the  talents  and  industry  of  its  experi- 
enced author. 

DISTICHIA,  or  mstichiasis.  (From  (5!;,  twice,  and 
ari\os,  a  row.)  Gorrhaeus,  Heister,  and  St.  Ives  ap- 
ply this  term  to  an  affection  in  which  each  tarsus  has  a 
double  row  of  eyelashes,  which,  inclining  inwards,  irri- 
tate the  eye,  and  keep  up  ophthalmy.  Such  authors 
speak  of  this  as  a  very  frequent  complaint ;  but  the  au- 
thor of  the  present  article,  in  the  Encyclopidie  Mithod- 
ique,  partie  Chirurgicale,  remarks,  that  he  has  never 
met  with  it  at  all,  though  in  ulceration  of  the  eyelids  he 
has  often  seen  a  certain  number  of  the  eyelashes  in- 
cline inwards,  and  cause  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  to 
the  eye,  already  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  This  dis- 
order cannot  properly  be  called  distichiasis.  However 
it  may  be,  all  writers  recommend  plucking  out  such 
eyelashes  as  assume  an  unnatural  direction.  Some  of 
the  hairs  are  first  to  be  taken  out  one  after  the  other, 
and  a  few  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated.  In  order  that  the  eyelashes  may  be 
more  completely  extirpated,  and  that  others  may  not 
grow  in  the  same  situation,  the  places  from  which  they 
grow  are  usually  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum. 
—(See  Trichiasis.) 

DURA  MATER,  FUNGOUS  TUMOURS  OF.  The 
dura  mater,  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain,  was  so 
named  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  hardness,  and 
its  being  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body. 

Fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater,  the  true  nature 
of  which  was  ascertained  late  in  the  last  century,  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancient  writers ;  but  the 
disease  is  very  imperfectly  described  by  them,  and  un- 
der an  erroneous  denomination.  They  supposed  Hint 
the  swelling  was  of  the  encysted  kind,  or  what  they 
termed  matta,  talpa,  testudo,  and  that  it  gradually  al 
tered  and  destroyed  the  cranium.  They  sometimes 
mistook  the  fungous  or  sarcomatous  tumour  of  the 
dura  mater  for'  coagulated  blood,  or  for  ill-conditioned 
excrescences,  like  those  which  make  their  appearance 
on  uleers  attended  with  caries.  Such  are  the  ideas 
which  seem  to  be  conveyed  by  some  impeifertly  de 
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tailed  cases  in  the  writings  of  I.nnfranc,  Guido  di  Cau- 

Imoi,  Theodoricus,  and  other  authors  of  the  thirteenth 

and  fourteenth  eenttuiea.  Amaius  Lnsltanua  has  given 

iiiun  of  lupus  wall  eariea  to  a  fnngoua  tu- 

mourol  the  dura  mater.    The  swelling  occurred  in  a 

child  eight  years  old,  who  died  In  convulsions,  two 

teran  opening  had  been  made  in  it, — (Centur. 

Another  Blmilarcaae  which  happened  in  a 

cinid,  and  was  noticed  by  Camerarius  at  Paris,  is 

ingularbony  excrescence. — (Ephemer.  curios. 
ad.  -»,  <un i.  6,  1687,  obt.  99.)  Lastly,  fattier, 
a  physician  of  Montpellier,  has  recorded  the  history  of 
a  lady  who  died  from  the  consequences  of  a  fungous 
tumour  of  the  dura  mater.  The  disease  was  so  acutely 
palnfhl,  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  cry  out.  The  swell- 
ing was  opened  with  caustic.  Pimprenelle,  a  Parisian 
surgeon,  recommended  the  trepan  to  oe  employed ;  but 
his  advice  was  overruled.  After  death  a  fungus  of  the 
dura  mater,  with  a  perforation  in  the  skull,  was  de- 
tected, and  it  is  described  l>y  the  author  as  a  hard, 
stony  substance,  accompanied  with  points  and  aspe- 
rities.— (Obi.  M.il.  obs.  15,  p.  48.  .See  Lass-us,  Patlio- 
Ui ,  loin.  \,p.  498,  ed.  1809.) 
The  old  surgeons.  Ignorant  of  the  real  character  of 
fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater,  used  often  to  com- 
mit the  most  si  nous  and  fatal  mistakes  in  the  treat- 
ment. These  diseases  are  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
make  their  appearance  gradually,  in  the  form  of  a  tu- 
mour, which  makes  its  way  through  the  bones  of  the 
omnium,  rises  up,  and  insensibly  blends  itself  with  the 
integuments,  which  seem,  as  it  were,  to  make  a  part  of 
i.'.  such  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  may  ori- 
ginate spontaneously  at  any  part  of  this  membrane; 
but  they  are  particularly  apt  to  grow  on  the  surface, 
Which  is  adherent  to  the  Upper  part  of  the  skull,  or  to 
its  basis.  They  are  linn,  indolent,  and  chrome,  seem- 
Ing  as  if  they  were  the  consequence  of  slow  iniiamma- 

i affecting  the  vessels  which  supplj  the  dura  mater, 

and  inosculate  with  those  of  the  diploe.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, one  might  say  impossible,  to  determine  whether, 
in  an  affection  ol  this  kind,  the  disease  begins  in  the 
dura  mater  or  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself.     The 

m  Uef,  however,  is,  that  the  bone  is  affected  se- 
condarily, and  that  the  disorder  originates  in  the  dura 
mater.      The   patient,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  first 

itod  in  a  memoir  by  M.  Louis,  had  received  no 
blow  upon  the  head,  and  could  only  impute  his  com- 
plaint to  a  tall  winch  he  had  met  with  four  or  live 
months  previously,  and  in  which  the  head  itself  had 
sd  any  violence;  but  from  this  time  he  expe- 
rienced a  stunning  sensation,  which  continued  mi  he 
died.  The  cranium  ami  dura  mater  were  found  both 
squall]  diseased.  Though  ibis  ease  may  tend  to  prove 
that  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  mater  may  form 
Spontaneously,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  a  vast  Dumber  of  cases,  that  this  af- 
fection more  frequently  follows  blows  on  the  head, 
than  an\  other  cause.  Hence  a  slow  kind  of  thicken- 
ing of  the  dura  mater  is  produced,  which  ends  m  a  sar- 
comatoua  excrescence,  the  formation  of  which  always 
precedes  the  destruction  of  the  bone.  In  the  memoir 
published  by  M.  I.ouis  m  the  fifth  volume,  4to.  of  those 
of  the  So  of  Surgery,  there  is  a  very  in- 

terestlng  case, illustrating  the  nature  of  the  present 

fin   subject  was  a  young  man,  aged  twenty-one, 

whci  had  a  considerable  tumouronthe  Kit  side  of  the 
head,  winch  was  taken  for  a  it,  rnia  Ctftori. 

flic  swelling  had  begun  in  the  region  ol'  the 
temple,  and  had  gradually  acquired  the  magnitude  of 

a  second  head.    The  external  ear  was  displaced  bj  it, 

nnd  pushed  down  as  low  as  the  angle  of  the  lower 
law.  At  the  upper  part  ol  the  circumference  of  the 
base  ol   the  tumour   tin    inequalities  Ol   die   perforated 

the  pulsations  of  the  brain  could  be  distinctly 
f.it  Some  pans  of  the  mass  were  elastic  and  hard", 
others  were  soil  and  fluctuating.  A  plaster  which  had 
be, 'ii  applied  brought  on  a  suppuration  at  son; 
Bom  which  an  ichorous  matter  was  discharged.  Shi- 
eld febrile  symptoms  ensued,  and  the  man  died 
in  less  than  four  months,  in  the  year  1764.  On  dissection 
a  sarcomatous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater  was  detected, 
together  with  a  destruction  of  the  whole  portion  of  the 
skull  corresponding  to  the  extern  of  the  disease. 

When  a  tumour  of  this  nature  has  decidedly  formed, 
it  makes  us  way  outwards  through  all  the  parts  soil  or 
hard  which  are  opposed  to  it.    The  swelling,  in  bo- 


coming  circumscribed,  is  partly  blended  with  the  dura 
mater,  and  its  pressure  produces  an  absorption  of  such 
parts  of  the  skull  as  oppose  its  enlargement.  It  unex- 
pectedly elevates  itself  externally,  confounding  itself 
with  the  scalp,  and  presents  itself  outwardly  in  the 
form  of  a  preternatural,  soft,  yielding  swelling,  which 
even  sometimes  betrays  an  appearance  of  a  decided 
fluctuation  or  a  pulsation  which  may  make  it  be  mis- 
taken for  an  aneurismal  tumour.  When  once  the 
swelling  has  made  its  exit  from  the  cavity  of  the  cra- 
nium, it  expands  on  every  side  under  the  integuments, 
which  readily  make  way  for  its  growth.  The  scalp 
becomes  distended,  smooth,  and  cedematous  over  the 
extent  of  the  tumour,  and  lastly  it  ulcerates.  The 
matter  discharged  from  the  ulcerations  is  thin  and  sa- 
nious  ;  the  outer  part  of  the  tumour  is  confounded  with 
the  integuments  and  edges  of  the  skull  on  which  it 
rests,  so  that  in  this  state  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  tu- 
mour for  one  whose  base  is  altogether  external.  While 
the  swelling  thus  increases  in  size  externally,  it  also 
enlarges  internally.  The  latter  change  takes  place  in 
particular,  while  the  opening  in  the  cranium  is  not 
large  enough  to  admit  the  whole  mass  of  the  tumour, 
which  then  depresses  the  brain,  and  lodges  in  an  ex- 
cavation which  it  forms  for  itself.  But  this  cavity 
quickly  diminishes,  and  becomes  reduced  almost  to  no- 
thing, as  soon  as  the  tumour  projects  outwardly.  The 
tables  of  the  skull  are  absorbed  to  let  the  swelling  ar- 
rive externally ;  but  it  is  remarked,  that  the  internal  or 
vitreous  table  is  always  found  much  more  extensively 
destroyed  than  the  external  one.  Sometimes  new  bony 
matter  is  found  deposited  around  the  opening  in  the 
cranium, 

It  is  asserted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  situation  of 
a  fungous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater,  the  outer  layer  of 
tins  membrane,  upon  which  the  disease  forms,  is  alone 
altered,  the  inner  layer  and  the  pia  mater  being  always 
unchanged.-  (Lassus,  Pathologic  Chirurgicale,  torn.  1, 
p.  501,  ed.  1809.) 

In  one  of  these  cases,  detailed  by  Walther,  the  inner 
layer  of  the  dura  mater  was  quite  natural,  though  one- 
half  of  the  tumour,  which  was  very  large,  was  within 
the  skull,  where  it  had  formed  for  itself  a  deep  excava- 
tion in  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  And,  what  is 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  this  latter  change,  the 
patient,  the  day  before  her  death,  retained  all  her  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
— (Journ.  fiir  Chirurgie  von  C.  Graefe  und  Ph.  v. 
Walther,  b.  1,  p.  64,  65,  Boo.  Balm.  1820.) 

According  to  surgical  writers,  fungous  tumours  of 
the  dura  mater  have  been  caused  by  contusions  on  the 
skull,  falls  on  the  buttocks,  concussions  of  the  head  or 
whole  body,  lues  venerea,  scrofula,  inveterate  rheuma- 
tism, &c.  The  three  last  of  the  alleged  causes,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  little  better  than  mere  conjecture ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Walther's  idea,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  of  a  similar  nature  to  white  swelling  of  the 
joints  (Graefe's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  104),  beginning  rather 
in  the  bone  than  in  the  dura  mater. 

Even  children  of  the  most  tender  years  are  liable  to 
the  disease.  M.  Louis  has  related,  that  a  child,  two 
years  of  age,  died  of  a  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
iiad  produced  a  swelling  above  the  right  ear,  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  parietal  and  tem- 
poral bones.— (.1/.  m.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  5, 
4/o.  p.  31.) 

Though  the  common  opinion  is,  that  these  fungi 
grow  entirely  from  the  dura  mater,  Sanditort  asserts 
that  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  have  a  considerable  share 
in  their  production. — (Descriptio  Musei  Anat.  Acad. 
Lugd.  !.  \,p.  15-2.) 

A  similar  belief  was  entertained  by  Heister  and 
Eaufmann,  and  is  espoused  by  Siebold  and  Walther, 
the  latter  imputing  the  disease  to  a  simultaneous  affec 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  and  pericranium, 
attended  with  an  absorption  of  the  earthy  part  of  the 
bone. — {Journ.  fur  Chir.  von  C.  Graefe,  >S-c.  p.  91 — 93.) 

The  existence  of  a  fuiurous  tumour  of  the  dura  mater 
cannot  be  ascertained,  as  long  as  there  is  no  external 
change.  The  effects  produced  may  originate  from  so 
many  causes,  that  there  would  be  great  risk  of  a  gross 
mistake  in  referring  them  to  any  particular  ones.  This 
•s  not  the  case  when  there  is  an  opening  in  the  skull. 
Then  a  hardness  felt  from  the  very  first  at  the  circum- 
of  the  tumour,  denotes  that  it  comes  from 
within.  When  the  swelling  is  carefully  handled,  such 
a  crackling  sensation  is  perceived,  a«  would  arise  from 
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touching  dry  parchment  stretched  over  the  skin.  On 
making  much  pressure  pain  is  occasioned,  and  some- 
times a  numbness  in  all  the  limbs,  stupefaction,  and 
other  more  or  less  afflicting  symptoms.  The  tumour 
in  some  measure  returns  inwards,  especially  when  not 
very  large,  and  gradually  rises  up  and  outwards  again, 
when  the  pressure  is  discontinued.  Sometimes  there 
is  pain;  at  other  times  there  is  none;  which  may  be 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tumour  is  affected 
by  the  edges  of  the  bone  through  which  it  passes.  The 
pain  is  often  made  to  go  off  by  compression,  but  returns 
as  soon  as  this  is  taken  off.  The  tumour  has  an  alternate 
motion,  derived  from  the  pulsation  of  the  brain,  or  of 
the  large  arteries  at  its  base.  This  throbbing  motion 
has  led  many  practitioners  to  mistake  the  disease  fbr 
an  aneurism,  as  happened  in  the  second  case  related  in 
the  memoir  of  M.  Louis.  When  the  tumour  is  pushed 
sideways,  and  the  finger  carried  between  it  and  the 
edge  of  the  bone,  through  which  the  disease  protrudes, 
the  bony  edge  may  be  felt  touching  the  base  of  the 
swelling,  and  more  or  less  constricting  it.  This  symp- 
tom, when  distinguishable,  added  to  a  certain  hardness 
and  elasticity,  and  sometimes  a  facility  of  reduction, 
forms  a  pathognomonic  mark,  whereby  fungous  tu- 
mours of  the  dura  mater  may  be  discriminated  from 
hernias  of  the  brain,  external  fleshy  tumours,  abscesses, 
exostosis,  and  other  affections  which  at  first  resemble 
them. 

Probably,  however,  some  variety  in  the  symptoms 
prevails  in  different  instances  ;  for  in  the  cases  recorded 
by  Walther  there  was  no  pulsation,  strictly  so  called, 
but.  merely  an  obscure  movement,  or  an  alternate  dis- 
tention and  flaccidity,  arising  from  the  influx  of  blood 
into  the  vessels  of  the  diseased  mass  ;  the  tumours 
could  not  be  pu-hed  within  the  cranium,  in  the  slight 
est  degree  ;  nor  did  the  attempt  cause  any  of  the  effects 
usually  observed  to  proceed  from  pressure  on  the  brain. 
No  aperture  could  be  felt  in  the  skull,  much  less  could 
the  irregular  edges  of  the  bone  around  the  tumour  be 
distinguished.— (Journ.  fur  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  57—61,  <$-c. 
8vo.  Berlin,  1820.) 

Whatever  movements  also  were  perceptible  in  the 
swellings,  Walther  is  convinced  could  not  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  by  the  pulsations  of  the  subjacent 
Drain ;  because  they  were  wedged,  as  it  were,  in  an 
aperture  in  the  skull,  and  adherent  to  the  dura  mater 
beneath  them,  and  to  the  superincumbent  periosteum, 
so  that  even  in  the  dead  subject  they  did  not  admit  of 
being  pushed  in  the  least  more  outwards  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  employment  of  strong  pressure. — (Vol. 
cit.  p.  57.) 

Indeed,  this  tight  constriction  of  the  tumour  not  only 
explains  why  stupor,  paralysis,  &c.  were  not  brought 
on  in  these  particular  examples  by  external  pressure, 
but  also  why  the  edges  of  the  hole  in  the  skull  couid 
not  be  felt;  and  the  small  size  of  the  same  opening,  in  re- 
lation to  the  magnitude  of  the  swelling,  fully  accounts, 
in  my  opinion,  for  the  swelling's  not  sinking  inwards 
under  pressure.  But  1  am  far  from  being  convinced, 
with  Walther,  that  fungi  of  the  dura  mater  are  in  their 
nature  always  irreducible  (see  vol.  cit.  p.  82);  abelief, 
which  he  grounds  upon  the  connexion  of  the  diseased 
mass  with  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  ;  its  constriction  by 
the  bone ;  and  its  expansion  under  as  well  as  above  the 
cranium.  Here  I  think  Walther  is  as  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  none  of  these  fungi  can  possibly  be  reduced,  as 
others  would  be  in  asserting  that  it  is  their  invariable 
character  to  be  reducible.  These  differences  must 
chiefly  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  swelling,  in  relation 
to  that  in  the  aperture  in  the  skull. 

Generally  speaking,  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter are  very  dangerous,  as  well  on  account  of  their  na- 
ture as  of  the  difficulty  of  curing  them  in  any  certain 
manner,  and  of  the  internal  and  external  disorder 
which  they  may  occasion.  Such  as  have  a  pedicle,  the 
base  of  which  is  not  extensive ;  which  are  firm  in  their 
texture,  without  much  disease  in  the  surrounding  bone, 
are  moveable,  not  very  painful,  and  in  persons  who  are 
in  other  respects  quite  well,  are  in  general  reputed  to 
be  the  least  perilous.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  a 
cure  may  be  attempted  with  a  hope  of  success,  though 
the  event  is  always  exceedingly  doubtful. 

When  the  contrary  of  what  has  been  just  related  oc- 
curs, when  the  disease  is  of  long  continuance,  and  the 
brain  already  affected,  nothing  favourable  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

Compression  is  the  most  simple  means  of  cure,  and 


that  whicli  has  naturally  occurred  to  such  practitioner* 
as  have  mistaken  the  disease  for  an  anerurism,  or  a 
hernia  cerebri.  The  efficacy  of  this  method  has  been 
further  misconceived,  because  the  tumour,  when  not 
very  large,  has  sometimes  been  partly,  or  even  wholly, 
reduced,  without  any  bad  consequences.  This  had  no 
little  share  in  leading  to  errors  concerning  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.  But,  as  might  be  conceived,  this 
reduction  only  being  attended  with  temporary  success, 
and  having  no  effect  whatever  on  the  original  cause  of 
the  affection,  the  symptoms  returned,  and  the  tumour  rose 
up  again  the  moment  the  compression  was  discontinued. 
There  is  a  fact  in  the  memoir  of  M.  Louis,  which  seems 
to  evince  that  good  effects  may  sometimes  be  produced 
by  compression  judiciously  employed.  A  woman 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  symptoms  occa- 
sioned by  a  tumour  of  the  above  kind,  having  rested 
with  her  head  for  some  time  on  the  same  side  as  the 
tumour,  found  the  swelling  so  suddenly  reduced,  with- 
out any  ill  effects,  that  she  thought  herself  cured  by 
some  miracle.  Compression,  artfully  kept  up  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  tin  fastened  to  her  cap,  prevented  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  tumour  again.  The  pressure,  however, 
not  having  been  always  very  exact,  the  symptoms  every 
now  and  then  recurred,  while  the  tumour  was  in  the 
act  of  being  depressed  again,  and  they  afterward  ceased, 
on  the  swelling  having  assumed  a  suitable  position. 
The  symptems  were  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  irrita- 
tion which  the  tumour  suffered,  in  passing  the  ine- 
qualities around  the  opening  through  which  it  pro- 
truded. The  patient  lived  in  this  state  nine  years, 
having  every  now  and  then  fits  of  insensibility,  in  one 
of  which,  attended  with  hiccough  and  vomiting,  she 
perished. 

As  compression  cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  follow- 
ing safer  method  may  be  tried.  It  consists  in  exposing 
the  tumour  with  a  knife,  which  is  certainly  preferable 
to  caustics,  the  action  of  which  is  very  tedious  and 
painful,  and  can  never  be  limited  or  extended  with  any 
degree  of  precision.  A  crucial  incision  may  be  made 
through  the  scalp  covering  the  tumour,  and  the  flaps 
dissected  up,  and  reflected  so  as  to  bring  all  the  bony 
circumference  into  view. «  Then  with  trephines  re- 
peatedly applied,  or  with  what  would  be  better,  Mr. 
Hey's  saws,  all  the  margin  of  the  bone  should  be  care- 
fully removed.  Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  vessels  of 
the  diploe  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  supply  of  the  dis- 
eased mass,  we.  see  that  this  source  of  its  growth  must 
be  destroyed  by  the  foregoing  proceeding. 

The  tumour,  thus  disengaged  on  all  sides,  may  he  cut 
off  with  a  scalpel ;  and  such  arteries  as  bleed  much 
should  be  tied.  Then  instead  of  applying  caustic,  as 
sometimes  advised,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
move every  part  of  both  layers  of  the  dura  mater  im 
mediately  under  the  situation  of  the  excrescence.  By 
this  means,  and  the  removal  of  the  surrounding  bone 
and  diploe,  all  chance  of  the  regeneration  of  the  tumour 
would  be  prevented.  In  attempting  the  excision  of  a 
fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  it  is  certainly  an  interesting 
point  to  know  whether  the  tumour  has  an  intimate  vas 
cular  connexion  with  the  diploe  and  pericranium,  as  as- 
serted by  Siebold,  Walther,  and  some  other  respectable 
authorities ;  though  the  importance  of  the  information 
on  this  subject  to  the  practitioner  is  somewhat  lessened 
by  his  being  aware  that  it  is  necessary  always  to  begin 
with  sawing  away  the  bone  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  diseased  mass.  In  the  dissection  of  one  case, 
V/alther  found  the  pericranium  thickened  for  a  consider- 
able extent  around  the  disease,  and  closelv  connected 
with  the  tumour  by  vessels.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  100.) 

When  the  tumour  is  sarcomatous,  and  its  pedicle 
small  and  narrow,  as  sometimes  happens,  one  should 
not  hesitate  to  cut  it  off. 

This  method  is  preferable  to  tying  its  base  with  a 
ligature:  a  plan  which  could  not  be  executed  without 
dragging  and  seriously  injuring  the  dura  mater ;  and 
the  fatal  effects  of  which  I  saw  exemplified  in  one  case 
tlw  iccurred  many  years  ago  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  was  operated  upon  by  the  late  Mr.  Rams- 
den.  Excision  is  also  preferable  to  caustics,  which 
cause  great  pain,  and  very  often  convulsions.  In  per- 
forming the  extirpation,  we  should  remove  the  whole 
extent  of  the  tumour,  and,  if  possible,  its  root,  even 
though  it  may  extend  as  deeply  as  the  internal  laver  of 
the  dura  mater.  This  step  must  not  be  delayed,  for  the 
disease  will  continue  to  increase  so  as  to  affect  the 
brain,  become  incurable,  and  even  mortal.   It  is  to  such 
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dedaion  that  we  must  impute  the  success  which 
the  treatment  of  theJ3paniardAvalos,ofwhom 
lureliusSeverinua  makes  mention.   The  above 

I  i  t<  (I  wnli  i ntolerable headaches, which 
i .    it  was  proposed 
trepan  the  cranium,  an  operation  to  winch  he  consented. 
Tins  proceeding  brought  into  view,  under  the  bone,  a 
(uncoils  i  the  destruction  of  which  proved 

.-I  permanent  cure  of  the  violent  pains  which  the  disease 
[I  is  not  mentioned  in  this  case  whether 
the  internal  layer  of  the  dura  mati  rwas  healthy  or  not; 
inn  in.  r.  for  believing  that  if  the  extirpa- 

tion of  these  tiinioiir.s  be  undertaken  in  time,  and  bold 
instance  just  cited,  suc- 
cess would  often  be  obtained.  Indeed,  reason  would 
support  this  opinion  ;  lor  when  the  disease  is  notextcn- 
wry  to  expose  a  much  smaller  surface 
of  the  dura  mater. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  trepanning  can  never 
be  warrantable,  unless  the  disease  can  be  indicated  by 
ternal  changes.  I  saw  my  late  master,  Mr. 
Ramadan,  trepan  a  man  lor  ■  mere  fixed  pain  in  one 
part  of  the  head,  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  tu- 
mour under  the  hone;  but  no  tumour  was  found,  and 

the  operal :auscd  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater, 

and  proved  fatal. 
No  doubt,  in  so  hemorrhage  will  be  con- 

,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  instance  in  which 


Walther  made  an  incision  at  the  base  of  one  of  these 
fungi,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  nature:  two  pints  of 
blood  being  lost  from  several  vessels  of  very  large  size 
ere  they  could  be  secured  ;  and  the  farther  use  of  the 
knife  discontinued. 

M.  Louis  has  described  other  tumours,  which  grow 
from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  when  this  mem- 
brane has  been  denuded,  as  after  the  application  of  the 
trephine.  They  only  seem  to  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  not  existing  before  the  opening  was  made  in  the 
skull.  Tumour  of  the  dura  mater  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  hernia  cerebri.— (See  this  article.)  See, 
on  the  preceding  subject,  Mem  sur  les  Tu7n.ev.rs  fon- 
gueusts  de  la  Dure-Mere,  par  M.  Louis,  in  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  ito.  Encyclopedic  Methodique, 
partie  Chir.  art.  Dure-Mire.  J.  P.  Kaufmann,  de  Tu- 
more  Capitis  fungoso  post  Cariem  Cranii  exorto. 
Helmst.  1743.  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  497,  id. 
1809.  /.  and  C.  Wenzel,  iiber  die  Schwammigen  Aus- 
wuchse  auf  der  aussern  Hirnhaut.  Fol.  Mainz.  1811 
In  this  work,  the  sentiments  of  M.  Levis  are  espoused. 
,"/,  r.  Woltlier  in  Journ.fur  Chir.  von  C.  Graefe,  &c. 
b.  1,  p.  55,  tf-ft  8  wo.  Berlin,  1820.  The  latter  writer 
criticises  the  opinions  of  the  Wenzels,  and  of  course 
ih/fi  rs  considerably  from  Louis  on  several  points,  some 
of  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

For  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  see  Head,  In- 
juries of. 
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EAR,    niSKASFS    OF. 

AN  organ  so  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
•*"■  tiorj  of  our  existence  as  the  car  should  have  all 
vie  resoui  '    exerted  for  the  preservation  of 

its  Integrity,  and  the  removal  ol  rith  which 

:  d     What,  indeed,  would  have  been  our 
ure  had  been  Less  liberal,  and  not  endued  us 
with  the  sen  leof  hearing  I  ■'. a  I  observed, 

in  ;   a    principal   inlet  Of  divine  and  human 
i  i  i  osi  (I :  and,  there  b<  ing 

no  reciprocal  loiiiinuuicat ol  Me  reason 

could  never  have  approa  m.    Even  our  life 

itself,  bain  at  UJ all  such  bodies  as 

surround  us,  would  have  been  incessantly  e 
dangers.    The  e;  es  to  render  us  conscious 

of  objects  winch  present  themselves  before  us,  and 
when  we  judge  them  to  be  hurtful,  we  endeavour  to 
avoid  them.  But  to  say  nothing  of  our  inability  of  look- 
ing on  all  sales  at  oner,  our  eyes  become  of  no  service 
to  us  whenever  we  happen  to  be  enveloped  in  darkness. 
The  hearing  is  then  the  onlj  sense  that  watches  over 

ii  warns  us  not  only  of  every  thi 
is  moving  about  us,  but  likewise  of  noises  which  are 
more  or  less  distant.     Such  are  the  inestimable  advan- 

cb  we  derive  from  this  organ.    lis  importance 

when  health]  makes  n  worthy  of  the  utmost  cilbrts  of 

/I.  ttin  in  Mt  hi.  sur  lea 

pourle  Pnr  de  VJlcad.  Royale  de  Chi- 

-    .'.'.  p. Ill,  112,  id.  \2mo.) 

It  is  not  man]  years  since  the  diseases  of  the  ear 

were  a  subject  on  which  the  greatest  ignorance  and  the 

itaken  opinions  prevailed;   and  iml 
COUld  an;,  correct  pathological  information  be  expected, 
while  anatomists  had  not  given  a  complete  and  accu- 

ription  of  the  organ  itself?  Also,  notwith- 
standing what  has  now  been  made  out  respecting  dis- 
orders of  the  ear,  it  is  generally  admitted   that   they 

lire  farther  investigation  and  renewed  industry. 

Duverney,  Valsalva.  Morgagni,  esc.  dispelled 
some  oi  the  darkness  which  covered  this  branch  of 
surgery,  they  i  nce  tneir 

■  seience  has  been  enriched  with  the  valuable  dis- 

coveriea  of  Cotunnl,  Meckel,  Scarpa,  and  Compare'tti; 
the  tirst  two  of  «hc  m  demonstrated  that  the 
is  filled  with  a  limpid  thud,  and  not  (as  was  pretended) 
with  confined  air:  while  the  lust  two  disi 
anatomists  favoured  the  public  with  the  first  i 

ption  ol'  the  parts  composing  the  labyrinth 
especially  the  semicircular  canals. 
In  1763,  the  French  Academy  of  Surgery  offered  a 


prize  for  the  best  essay  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  and  two 
years  afterward  the  honour  was  adjudged  to  that  of 
Lcschevin,  senior  surgeon  of  the  hospital  at  Rouen. 
This  memoir  is  still  of  great  value,  few  modern  trea- 
tises being  more  complete.  The  most  useful  contri- 
butors to  our  stock  of  information  on  the  pathology  of 
i1)  :  n.  subsequently  to  M.  Lcschevin,  have  been 
Britter  ami  Lenti 

1791);   Trampel   i.i/,.  .<>.  b.  2,  1798); 

ihrige  Erfahm  He  Gehoer- 

fchler,  Kiel,  1802):  Alaru  (Sur  le  Calurrhe  d' Oreille, 
tivo.  Paris,  1S07,  uht.  '2) ;  Sir  A.  Cooper  (Phil.  Trans. 
1802) ;  Portal  (Anat. Mid.  1803) ;  J  (J.  Saunders  (Jlnat. 
and  Dis.  of  the  Ear,  1800);  Huron  Ho\er  (Mai.  Chir. 
t.  0) ;  Hard  (TraM  des  Mai.  de  I'Oreille,  Sro.  2  tomes) ; 
saissy,  in  an  essay  which  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Bourdeaux  ;  and  l'rolessor  Rosen- 
thal, in  a  short  but  sensible  tract  on  the  pathology  of 
the  ear.— (See  Journ.  Complem.  t.  0,  1820.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  laudable  endeavours  of  so 
many  men  of  eminence,  the  pathology  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  the  treatment  of  its  diseases,  are  tar,  I  may 
say,  very  far,  from  a  high  state  of  improvement.  To 
farther  advances  indeed  some  discouraging  obstacles 
present  themselves:  theauditoryapparatusis  extremely 
complicated  ;  the  most  important  parts  of  it  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  ocular  inspection  ;  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  organ  is  perhaps  not  yet  completely  unra. 
veiled  ;  the  exact  uses  and  action  of  several  parts  of  it, 
anatomically  knewn,  are  still  involved  in  mystery  ;  the 
opportunities  of  dissecting  the  ear  in  a  state  of  disease 
arc  neither  frequent  nor  duly  watched  ;  and  even  when 
they  are  taken,  and  when  vestiges  of  disease  or  imper- 
fection are  traced  to  particular  parts  of  the  organ,  the 
utmost  difficulty  is  experienced  in  drawing  any  useful 
practical  conclusion,  because  the  natural  uses  of  those 
parts,  and  the  precise  manner  in  winch  they  contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  the  ear,  are  not  known  to  the  most 
enlightened  physiologists.  We  are  here  nearly  in  the 
same  helpless  dilemma  as  a  watchmaker  would  be,  were 
imining  the  interior  of  a  watch,  to  find  parts 
broken  and  out  of  order,  the  exact  uses  of  which,  in  the 
perfection  of  the  instrument,  he  had  not  first  studied 
and  comprehended.  In  fact,  the  physiology  of  the  ear 
is  but  very  imperfectly  understood  :  and,  as  Rosenthal 
remarks  (Journ.  Complim.  t,  6,  p.  17),  if,  notwithstand- 
ing the  progress  made  in  optics,  and  the  complete 
of  the  structure  of  the  eye,  a  perfect  expla- 
nation has  not  yet  been  given  of  "the  phenomena  of 
this  organ  as  an  instrument  of  vision,  we  cannot  won 
der  that,  with  far  more   circumscribed    information 
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about  acoustics,  and  the  greater  difficulty  ol  unravelling 
the  structure  of  the  ear,  so  little  progress  should  have 
been  made  in  the  physiology  of  the  latter  organ.  Were  it 
practicable  in  acoustics  to  arrive  at  that  precision  and 
certainty  which  would  enable  us  to  establish  laws  in 
the  theory  of  sound  as  fixed  as  those  which  relate  to 
light,  this  void  in  physiological  science  might  perhaps 
be  obviated.  But  Rosenthal  justly  argues,  that  hitherto 
the  approach  to  perfection  has  not  been  made,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  learned  and  valuable  labours  of 
Chladni.— (Akustik.  ito.  Leipz.  1802.)  Some  facts, 
however,  are  admitted  to  be  well  ascertained,  and  the 
researches  of  Autenrieth  and  Kerder  (Reil's  Archiv. 
fur  die  Physiol,  t.  9,  p.  313—376)  are  honourably  men- 
tioned ;  for  though  they  only  elucidate  the  function  of 
the  conductor  part  of  the  ear,  they  are  of  unquestion- 
able importance  to  the  medical  practitioner.  It  is  clearly 
proved  that  the  difference  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  meatus  auditorius,  form  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
and  the  make  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  modify 
sound ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  differences  of  structure 
of  the  auricle  and  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  which 
merely  receive  and  concentrate  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions, as  these  emanate  from  a  vibrating  body,  can 
only  influence  the  degree  of  force  or  weakness  of  the 
sound  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  differences  of  struc- 
ture in  the  membrane  and  cavity  of  the  tympanum  are 
not  limited  to  this  effect,  but  the  greater  or  less  tension 
of  the  one,  and  the  more  or  less  considerable  capacity 
of  the  other  appear  to  alter  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  particular  character  of  the  sound.— {Journ.  Com- 
plcm.  t.  6,  p.  20.) 

1.  Wounds  and  Defects  of  the  external  Ear. 

The  external  ear,  which  is  a  sort  of  instrument  cal- 
culated for  concentrating  the  undulations  or  waves  of 
sound,  may  be  totally  cut  off  -without  deafness  being 
the  consequence.  For  a  few  days  after  the  loss,  the 
hearing  is  rather  hard;  but  the  infirmity  gradually 
diminishes,  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  auditory 
nerve  compensating  for  the  imperfection  of  the  organic 
apparatus. — (Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  122,  id.  2.) 

Dr.  Hennen  says,  that  he  has  met  with  a  case  where 
the  external  ear  was  completely  removed  by  a  cannon- 
shot,  and  yet  the  sense  of  hearing  was  as  acute  as  m  er. 
— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  348,  ed.  2.)  An- 
other case,  recorded  by  Wepfer,  also  proves  that  a  total 
loss  of  the  auricle  may  not  cause  any  material  injury 
of  hearing,  for  the  patient  of  whom  he  speaks  had  had 
the  whole  of  the  external  ear  destroyed  by  ulceration, 
and  yet  could  hear  as  well  as  before  the  loss. — (Kri/.er 
und  Lentin  uber  das  schwere  Gehoer,  p.  19,  Leipz.  1 794.) 

However,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statement  of  other 
writers,  the  recovery  is  generally  far  less  complete. 
Thus  Leschevin  notices,  that  they  who  have  lost  the 
external  ear,  or  have  it  naturally  too  flat  or  ill-shaped, 
have  the  hearing  less  fine.  The  defect  can  only  be  re- 
medied by  an  artificial  ear  or  an  ear-trumpet,  which, 
receiving  a  large  quantity  of  the  sonorous  undulations, 
and  directing  them  towards  the  meatus  auditorius, 
thus  does  the  office  of  the  external  ear. — (Prix  de  VAcad. 
Roy  ale  de  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  120,  edit.  12mo.) 

Wounds  are  not  the  only  causes  by  which  the  exter- 
nal ear  may  be  lost :  its  separation  is  sometimes  the 
consequence  of  ulceration,  and  sometimes  the  effect  of 
the  bites  of  horses  and  other  animals.  In  cold  climates 
it  is  frequently  frozen,  and  afterward  attacked  with 
Inflammation  and  sloughing.  When  the  external  ear 
is  not  totally  separated  from  the  head,  the  surgeon 
should  not  despair  of  being  able  to  accomplish  the  re- 
union of  it.  This  attempt  should  always  be  made, 
however  small  a  connexion  the  part  may  have  with 
the  skin  ;  for  in  wounds  of  this  kind,  the  efforts  of  sur- 
gery have  occasionally  succeeded  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. 

Wounds  of  the  external  ear,  whatever  may  be  their 
size  and  shape,  do  not  require  different  treatment  from 
that  of  the  generality  of  other  wounds.  The  reunion 
of  the  divided  part  is  the  only  indication,  and  it  may  be 
in  most  instances  easily  fulfilled  by  means  of  method- 
ical dressings.  Such  writers  as  have  recommended 
sutures  for  wounds  in  the  ear  (says  Leschevin),  have 
founded  this  advice  upon  the  difficulty  of  applying  to 
the  part  a  bandage  that  will  keep  the  edges  of  the 
wound  exactly  together.  The  cranium,  however,  af- 
fords a  firm  and  equal  surface,  against  which  the  ex- 
ternal ear  may  he  conveniently  fixed.    Certainly,  it  is 


not  more  easy  to  secure  dressings  on  the  nose  than  the 
ear  ;  and  yet  cases  are  recorded  in  which  the  carlilagi- 
nous  part  of  the  nose  was  wounded  and  almost  entirely 
separated,  and  the  union  was  effected  without  the  aid 

of  sutures. — (See  Mint,  de  M.   Vibrac  ntr  PAbus  dti 

Sul an  x,  in  Mem.  dc  I'.Scad.  de  Chir.  loin.  3.) 

In  wounds  of  the  ear,  then,  we  may  conclude  that 
sutures  are  generally  useless  and  unnecessary.  As 
examples  may  occur,  however,  in  which  the  wound 
may  be  so  irregular  and  considerable  as  not  to  admit 
of  being  accurately  united,  except  by  this  means,  it 
should  not  be  absolutely  rejected.  An  enlightened 
surgeon  will  not  abandon  altogether  any  curat  ive  plans; 
he  only  points  out  their  proper  utility,  and  keep  £hi  m 
within  the  right  limits.  When  sticking  plaster,  sim- 
ple dressings,  and  a  bandage  that  makes  moderate 
pressure  appear  insufficient  for  keeping  the  edges  of  a 
wound  of  the  ear  in  due  contact,  the  judicious  practi- 
tioner will  not  hesitate  to  employ  sutures. 

When  a  bandage  is  applied  to  the  external  ear,  it 
should  only  be  put  on  with  moderate  tightness,  since 
much  pressure  gives  considerable  uneasiness,  and  may 
induce  stoughing.  In  order  to  prevent  these  disagree- 
able effects,  Leschevin  advises  us  to  fill  the  space  be- 
hind the  ear  with  soft  wool  or  cotton,  against  which 
the  part  may  be  compressed  without  risk.— (Op.  cit. 
P-  119.) 

Baron  Boyer  remembers  a  medical  student  who  was 
compelled  by  an  ulcer  on  the  sacrum  to  lie  for  a  long 
time  on  his  side,  in  which  posture  the  pressure  on  the 
ear  caused  a  slough  of  the  antibelix,  and  alter  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  dead  part,  an  aperture,  large  enough  to 
receive  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  was  left  in  the 
pinna  or  auricle. 

In  the  application  of  sutures  to  the  ear,  the  ancients 
caution  us  to  avoid  carefully  the  cartilage,  and  to  sew 
only  the  skin.  They  were  fearful  that  pricking  the 
cartilage  would  make  it  mortify,  "  ce  qui  est  souvente- 
fois  arrive,"  says  Pare.  But,  notwithstanding  so  re- 
spectable an  authority,  as  Leschevin  has  remarked,  tlie 
moderns  make  no  scruple  about  sewing  cartilages. 
In  wounds  of  the  nose,  Verduc  expressly  directs  the 
skin  and  cartilage  to  be  pierced  at  once,  and  the  success 
of  the  plan  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  a  multitude  of 
facts.  The  same  treatment  may  also  be  safely  extended 
to  the  ear. 

Celsus,  lib.  3,  c.  6,  speaks  of  fractures  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ear ;  but  such  an  accident  seems  hardly 
possible,  unless  the  part  be  previously  ossified.  Les- 
chevin and  Boyer  have  never  met  with  such  a  case, 
either  in  practice  or  in  the  works  of  surgical  wrilcrs. 

In  this  section,  a  few  malformations  of  the  external 
ear  require  notice.  Sometimes  the  orifice  of  the  mea- 
tus auditorius  is  diminished  by  the  tragus,  antitragus, 
and  antihelix  being  depressed  into  it.  Here  the  excision 
of  these  wrongly  formed  eminences  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  surer  means  of  perfecting  the  sense  of 
hearing  than  the  use  of  any  tube  or  dilating  instru- 
ments. The  tragus  has  been  known  to  project  consi- 
derably backwards,  and  to  apply  itself  most  closely 
over  the  orifice  of  the  meatus,  which  was  also  a  mere 
slit  instead  of  a  round  opening.  In  one  case  of  this 
description  relief  was  obtained  by  the  introduction  of 
tubes,  calculated  to  maintain  the  tragus  in  its  proper 
position.— (Did.  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  28.) 

Sometimes  the  outer  ear  is  entirely  wanting.  Thus 
Fritelli  has  given  an  account  of  a  child  in  this  condition, 
whose  physiognomy  at  the  same  time  strongly  resem- 
bled that  of  an  ape.— (Orteschi  Giorn.  diMed.  t.  3,  p.  80.) 
Oberteuffer  has  also  recorded  an  example  of  a  total  de- 
ficiency of  the  auricles  in  an  adult,  who  yet  heard  very 
well.— (Stark's  Neues  Jirchiv.  b.  2,  p.  638.  J.  F. 
Meckel,  Handbuch  der  Pathol.  Jinat.  b.\,p.  400,  Leipz. 
1812.)  '* 

I  remember  a  child  which  was  exhibited  many  years 
ago  in  London  as  a  curiosity  ;  it  was  entirely  destitute 
of  external  ears,  and  no  vestiges  of  the  meatus  auditorii 
could  be  seen,  these  openings  being  completely  covered 
by  the  common  integuments.  Yet  the  child  could  haur 
a  great  deal,  though  the  sense  was  certainly  dull  and 
imperfect.  I  recollect  that  the  circumstance  of  the 
patient  hearing  so  well  as  he  did,  was  what  excited 
considerable  surprise.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  more  parti- 
cularly recollect  at  the  present  time  the  degree  in  which 
this  sense  was  enjoyed,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  child's  age  power  of  speech,  &c. 
The  example,  however,  is  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it 
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prom,  thai  even  a  deficiency  of  the  auricles,  combined 
wnii  mi  imperforate  condition  of  both  ears,  m 
attended  \\  uii  complete  deafni  m,  provided  ilie  internal 
i!  parte  of  these  organs  are  sound  and 

I    .I'lllC'l. 

Baron  Boyi  r  attended  a  young  man,  the  lobule  of  one 
oi  whose  ears  extended  in  a  verj  inconvenient  manner 
over  the  cheek  ;  the  redundant  portion  was  removed 
with  ii  pair  of  scissors,  and  tlie  wound  soon  healed. 

uricle  do!   being  a  very  irritable  part,  is  not 
often  Inflamed,  and  when  it  is  so,  tlie  affection  is  gene- 
rallj  of  an  erysipelatous  character,    l'ortal  has  seen 
and  he  takes  notice  of 
the   prod  is  which  the  lohc  of  the  ear 

sometimi  women  who  wear  very  heavy 

earrings,  which  keep  up  constant  irritation.  Small 
,  occasionally  grow  un- 
der the  skin  (il  thi  UT,  and  demand  the  same 
treatment  us  swellings  of  the  same  nature  in  other 
situation  OUTS.)  Lastly,  the  external  ear 
tttly  the  sunt  of  scrofulous  and  other  ill- 
conditfoned  ulcers.  These  cases  generally  require 
cleanliness,  alt  ines,  and  to  be  dressed 
with  the  ung.  hydrarg.  mtrat.  or  a  solution  of  the  ni- 
trate  of  silver;  and  sometimes,  when  the  sores  resist 
for  a  long  time  the  effects  of  medicine  and  the  usual 
dn  98ings,  they  will  soon  heal  up,  if  the  treatment  be 
assisted  with  a  blister  or  seton,  kept  open  on  the  nape 
hi  the  neck.— (Sec  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  28, 
28.) 
2.  Of  the  Meatus  Jluditorius,  and  its  Imperfect  inns. 

'Plus  is  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  cavity  of 
the  external  ear  called  the  concha,  down  to  the  mem- 
in. in.  oi  the  tympanum,  It  is  partly  cartilaginous,  and 
partly  bony,  and  has  an  oblique  winding  direction,  so 
thai  us  whole  extent  cannot  be  easily  seen.  There  are 
clrcnmsl  er,  in  which  it  is  proper  to  look 

as  lar  as  iassage.     Such  is  the  case, 

when  the  surgeon  is  to  extract  any  foreign  body,  to  re- 
iii  w  an  excrescence,  or  to  detect  any  other  occasion 
of  deafness,  Fabricius  Hildanus  gives  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice ii|hi:i  das  subject,  not  to  be  despised ;  namely,  to 
le  ear  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  be 
i  nil  of  the  passage. 

Mr.  Buchanan  reo mends  the  patient  to  be  placed 

upon  a  low  seal,  with  the  ear  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  The  surgeon  should  then  lay  hold  of  the  au- 
ricle with  the  left  band,  bj  placing  the  thumb  in  the 
concha,  and  wnii  the  index  and  middle  finger  of  the 
Bams  hand  placed  behind  the  cartilage,  take  hold  of  the 
cavity,  ami  pull  it  outwards  ami  upwards,  so  as  to 

irtilaginous  part  of  the  meatus.     W'uh 

the  help  ofa  slightly  curved  probe,  by  which  the  tragus 

is  in  he  drawn  a  little  a  d  the  diameter  of 

increased,  the  whole  >f  the  meatus  and  mem- 

brana  tympani    may    then  he  distinctly  seen. — (See 

-i  ry,  p.  1.) 
When  the  assistance  of  sunshine  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Buchanan  finds  great  advan- 
tage from  tb''  use  or  an  Ingenious  kind  of  lantern 
winch  he  bas  Invented   b.r  examining  the  ear,  and 

which  he  levins  an  inspector  nuns.     When  it  is  used, 

the  room  is  darkened,  and  the  focus  from  the  lantern 
directed  into  the  meatus. 

The  surgical  operations  practised  on  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius  me  confined  to  opening  it.  when  preternatu- 
j  foreign  bodies,  washing  the 
mil  wuli  Injections,  and  removing  excres- 
cences. 

I  lie  case  which  we  shall  next  treat  of,  is  the  imper- 
foration  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  a  delect 
wnii  winch  some  children  are  born. 

\\  ben  the  malformation  exists  in  both  ears,  it  gene- 
rally renders  the  subject  dumb  as  well  as  deaf,  for,  as 
he  is  Incapable  or  Imitating  sounds  which  he  does  not 
heir,  he  .ami. >t  of  course  Ic.irn  to  speak,  although  the 
1  speech  may  be  perfect,  and  in  every  respect 
the  surgeon  has  to  rec- 
tify the  error  of  nature  and  (to  use  the  language  of 
l.esebeMu)  be  has  to  -v.,  by  a  double  miracle,  h,  arm- 
and  spa  mated  beino;,  who,  deprived   of 

these  '«"  (hculi  efj  be  regarded  in  society 

as  one  of  the  human  race.  How  highly  must  such  an 
operation  raise  the  utility  and  excellence  of  surgery  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  ! 

When  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  merely 


closed  by  an  external  membrane,  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  evident,  and  the  mode  of  relief  equally  easy.  But 
when  the  membrane  is  more  deeply  situated  in  the 
passage,  near  the  tympanum,  the  diagnosis  is  attended 
with  increased  difficulty,  and  the  treatment  with  greater 
trouble. 

If  the  preternatural  membrane  be  external,  or  only  a 
little  way  within  the  passage,  it  is  to  be  divided  with  a 
bistoury ;  the  small  flaps  are  to  be  cut  away ;  a  tent  of 
a  suitable  size  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  opening ; 
and  the  wound  is  to  be  healed  secundum  artem,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  it  constantly  dilated,  until  the  cica- 
trization is  completed. 

When  the  obstruction  is  deeply  situated,  we  must 
first  be  sure  of  its  existence,  which  is  never  ascer- 
tained, or  even  suspected,  till  after  a  long  while.  It  is  not 
till  after  children  are  past  the  age  at  which  they  usually 
begin  to  talk,  that  any  defect  is  suspected  in  the  organ 
of  hearing,  because  until  this  period,  little  notice  is 
taken  whether  they  hear  or  not.  As  soon  as  it  is  clear 
that  this  sense  is  deficient,  the  ears  should  always  be 
examined  with  great  attention,  in  order  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  cause  of  deafness.  Sometimes  the  in- 
firmity depends  upon  a  malformation  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  the  cause  does  not  then  admit  of  detection. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  making  the  examina- 
tion is  to  expose  the  ear  which  is  about  to  be  examined 
to  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  this  situation,  the  surgeon 
will  be  able  to  see  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bony  part 
of  the  meatus,  if  he  places  his  eye  opposite  the  orifice 
of  the  passage,  and  takes  care  to  efface  the  curvature 
of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  canal,  by  drawing 
upwards  the  external  ear.  If  the  passage  has  been 
carefully  cleansed  before  the  examination,  the  skin 
forming  the  obstruction  may  now  be  seen,  unless  it  be 
immediately  adherent  to  the  tympanum. 

When  the  preternatural  septum  is  not  closely  united 
to  the  tympanum,  its  destruction  should  be  attempted  ; 
and  hopes  of  effecting  the  object  either  suddenly  or 
gradually  may  reasonably  be  entertained.  According 
in  1  .  schevin, the  particular  situation  of  the  obstruction 
is  the  circumstance  by  which  the  surgeon  ought  to  be 
guided  in  making  a  choice  of  the  means  for  this  opera- 
tion. If  the  membranous  partition  is  so  far  from  the 
tympanum,  that  it  can  be  pierced  without  danger  of 
wounding  the  latter  part,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
Choosing  the  plan  to  be  adopted.  In  the  contrary  stale 
of  things,  Leschevin  is  an  advocate  for  the  employment 
of  caustic,  not  only  on  account  of  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  tympanum  with  a  cutting  instrument,  but  also 
because  if  I  he  puncture  were  ever  so  well  executed,  a 
tent  could  not  be  introduced  into  it,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  closing  again. 

In  the  first  case,  a  very  narrow  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury should  be  used  :  after  its  blade  has  been  wrapped 
round  with  a  bit  of  tape  to  within  a  line  of  the  point,  it 
is  to  be  passed  perpendicularly  down  to  the  preternatu 
ral  membrane,  which  is  to  be  cut  through  its  whole  ■ 
diameter.  The  instrument  being  then  directed  first  to- 
wards one  side,  then  the  other,  the  crucial  incision  is 
to  be  completed.  As  the  flaps,  which  are  small  and 
deeply  situated,  cannot  be  removed,  the  surgeon  must 
he  content  with  keeping  them  separated  by  means  of  a 
blunt  tent.  The  wound  will  heal  just  as  favourably  as 
that  occasioned  by  removing  the  imperforation  of  the 
concha,  or  outer  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius. — (Prix 
de  Chir.  p.  124—126,  t.  9.)  In  the  second 
case,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
tympanum  leads  us  to  prefer  the  employment  of  caustic, 
the  safest  and  most  commodious  way  of  putting  the 
plan  in  execution  would  be  that  of  touching  the  ob- 
struction, as  often  as  circumstances  may  require,  with 
the  extremity  ofa  bougie  armed  with  the  argentum  ni- 
tratum.  In  the  intervals  of  the  applications,  no  dressings 
need  be  introduced,  except  a  bit  of  clean  soft  cotton,  lor 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  any  discharge  which  may  take 
place  within  the  passage. 

It  is  manifest,  that  if  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  were  wanting, 
the  foregoing  measures  would  be  insufficient.  The 
following  observations  of  Leschevin  merit  attention: 
"  I  .In  nut  here  allude  to  cases,  in  which  a  malforma- 
tion of  the  bone  exists.  I  know  not  whether  there  are 
any  examples  of  such  an  imperforation  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  incurable.  I  speak  of  a 
temporal  bone  perfectly  formed  in  all  its  parts,  and  the 
meatus  auditorius  of  which,  instead  of  being  merely 
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lined  by  a  membrane,  as  in  the  natural  state,  is  blocked 
up  by  the  cohesion  of  the  parietes  of  this  membrane, 
throughout  a  certain  extent  of  the  canal  ;  just  as  the 
urethra,  rectum,  or  vagina  is  sometimes  observed  to 
be  not  simply  closed  by  a  membrane,  but  by  a  true  ob- 
literation of  its  cavity. 

Such  a  defect  in  the  ear  may  be  congenital,  and  it 
may  also  arise  from  a  wound  or  ulceration  of  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  this 
canal  having  become  closed  by  the  adhesion  of  its  pa- 
rietes, on  cicatrization  taking  place. 

Such  an  imperforation,  whether  congenital  or  acci- 
dental, must  certainly  be  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
the  examples  treated  of  above  ;  but,"  says  Leschevin, 
"  I  do  not  for  this  reason  believe  that  the  case  ought  to 
be  entirely  abandoned.  Yet  I  would  not  have  the  cure 
attempted  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  For  instance, 
if  the  defect  only  existed  in  one  ear,  and  the  other  were 
sound,  I  would  not  undertake  the  operation,  because 
as  the  patient  can  hear  tolerably  well  on  one  side,  the 
advantages  which  he.  might  derive  from  having  the 
enjoyment  of  the  other  ear,  would  not  counterbalance 
the  pain  and  bad  symptoms  occasioned  by  such  an  ex- 
periment; the  success  of  which  js  extremely  uncertain. 
I  would  not  then  run  the  risk  of  making  a  perfora- 
tion, except  in  a  case  of  complete  deafness  ;  and  I 
propose  this  means  only  as  a  dubious  one,  upon  the 
fundamental  maxim,  so  often  laid  down,  that  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  a  doubtful  remedy,  than  none 
at  all 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  executing  this  opera- 
tion," says  Leschevin,  "  the  trocar  seems  the  most  eli- 
gible instrument.  1  would  employ  one  that  is  very 
short,  and  the  point  of  which  is  bluntish,  and  only  pro- 
jects out  of  a  cannula  as  little  as  possible.  This  con- 
struction would  indeed  make  the  instrument  less 
adapted  to  pierce  any  thing ;  but  still,  as  the  parts  co 
be  perforated  arc  linn,  their  division  might  be  accom- 
plished sufficiently  well ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  a 
trivial  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  the  trocar  is  com- 
paratively much  less,  than  that  which  would  attend 
the  danger  of  wounding  with  a  sharper  point  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  I  would  plunge  the  point  of 
the  instrument  into  the  place  where  the  opening  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externally  ought  naturally  to  be,  and 
which  would  be  denoted,  either  by  a  slight  depression, 
or  at  all  events  by  attending  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  ear,  especially  the  tragus,  which  is  situated  directly 
over  this  passage.  I  would  push  in  the  trocar  gently, 
in  the  direction  of  the  canal  formed  in  the  bone,  until 
the  point  of  the  instrument  felt  as  if  it  had  reached  a 
vacant  space.  Then,  withdrawing  the  trocar  and  leav- 
ing the  cannula,  I  would  try  whether  the  patient  could 
hear.  I  would  then  introduce  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cannula  itself  a  small,  rather  firm  tent  of  the  length  of 
the  passage,  or  a  small  bougie.  By  means  of  a  probe  I 
would  push  it  to  the  end  of  the  cannula,  which  I  would 
now  take  out,  observing  to  press  upon  the  tent,  which 
is  to  be  left  in.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  consists  in 
keeping  the  canal  pervious,  making  it  suppurate,  and 
healing  it  with  common  applications.  One  essential 
caution,  however,  would  be  that  of  keeping  the  part 
dilated  long  after  it  had  healed  :  otherwise  it  might 
ciose  again,  and  a  repetition  of  the  operation  become 
necessary.  This  happened  to  Heister,  as  he  himself 
apprizes  us,  and  it  occurred  to  Roonhuysen  in  treating 
imperforations  of  the  vagina. 

If  the  cohesion  of  the  parietes  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius externus  were  to  extend  to  the  tympanum  in- 
clusively, the  operation  would  be  fruitless ;  but  as  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  this  circumstance  before  the 
attempt  is  made,  the  surgeon  would  incur  no  disgrace 
by  relinquishing  the  operation,  and  giving  up  the  treat- 
ment of  an  incurable  disease.  If,  then,  after  the  trocar 
were  introduced  to  about  the  depth  of  the  tympanum, 
the  situation  of  which  must  be  judged  of  by  our  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  no  cavity  were  met  with,  the  ope- 
ration should  be  abandoned ;  and  if,  in  these  circum- 
stances, any  one  were  to  impute  the  want  of  success 
to  the  inefficacy  of  surgery,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
surgeon,  he  would  act  very  unfairly. 

If  is  also  plain,  that  such  an  operation  could  cure  a 
congenital  deafness,  only  inasmuch  as  it  might  depend 
upon  the  imperforation ;  for  if  there  should  exist,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  internal  ear  any  malformation, 
destructive  of  the  power  of  the  organ,  the  remedying 
of  the  external  defect  would  be  quite  useless."— {Les- 


chevin, in  Prix  de  I'jJcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  9,  p.  127. 
132.) 

We  find  that  this  author  entertains  a  great  dread  of 
wounding  the  tympanum, and  certainly  lie  is  n„'lit  in  ge- 
nerally insisting  upon  the  prudence  oi 
accident,  it  will  appear,  however,  in  the  sequel  of  this 
article,  that  under  certain  circumstances  puncturing  the 
tympanum  has  been  successfully  practised,  as  a  mode 
of  remedying  deafness.  The  operation,  however,  de- 
mands caution ;  for,  if  done  so  as  to  injure  the  con- 
nexion of  the  malleus  with  the  membrana  tyinpani, 
the  hearing  must  ever  afterward  be  very  imperfect. 

3.  Unusual  Smallness  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius 
Externus. 

Imperforation  is  not  the  only  congenital  imperfection 
of  the  meatus  auditorius ;  this  passage  is  occasionally 
too  narrow  for  the  admission  of  a  due  quantity  of  the 
sonorous  undulations,  and  the  sense  is  of  course  weak- 
ened. Leschevin  mentions  that  M.  de  la  Metrie  found 
this  canal  so  narrow  in  a  young  person  that  it  could 
hardly  admit  a  probe.  What  has  been  observed  con- 
cerning the  imperforation  is  also  applicable  to  this  case. 
If  it  depends  upon  malformation  of  the  bone  it  is  mani- 
festly incurable;  but  if  it  is  owing  to  a  thicl 
the  soft  parts  within  the  meatus,  hopes  may  be  indulged 
of  doing  good  by  gradually  dilating  the  passage  with 
tents,  which  should  be  increased  in  size  from  time  to 
time,  and  lastly  making  the  patient  wear,  for  a  consi- 
uerable  time,  a  tube  adapted  to  the  part  in  shape.— (Les- 
chevin in  Prix  de  I'.'lcad.  de  Chimrgie,  t.  9,  p.  132.) 

Mr.  Earle  has  published  a  case  in  which  the  diame- 
ter of  the  meatus  auditorius  was  considerably  lessened 
by  a  thickening  of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  cuticle,  attended  with  a  discharge  from  the 
passage,  and  great  impairment  of  hearing.  A  cure  was 
effected  by  injecting  into  the  passage  a  very  slrong  so- 
lution of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  in  a  few  days 
was  followed  by  a  detachment  of  the  thickened  por- 
tions of  cuticle.  This  evacuation  was  assisted  by 
throwing  warm  water  into  the  passage.— (See  Mul.  elm- 
Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  411,  ire.)  Boyer  was  consulted  (bra 
deafness,  which  arose  from  a  mallbrmation  which  con- 
sisted of  a  flattening  of  the  meatus,  its  opposite  sides 
being  for  some  extent  in  contact.  The  patient  was 
advised  to  wear  in  the  ear  a  gold  tube  of  suitable  shape 
by  which  means  he  was  enabled  to  hear  perfectly  well. 

4.  Faulty  Shape  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius  Externus. 
Anatomy  informs  us  that  this  passage  is  naturally 

oblique,  and  somewhat  winding;  and  natural  philoso- 
phy leaches  us  the  necessity  of  such  obliquity,  which 
multiplies  the  reflections  of  the  sonorous  waves,  and 
thereby  strengthens  the  sense.  This  theory,  says  Les- 
chevin is  confirmed  by  experience;  for  there  are  per- 
sons in  whom  the  meaius  auditorius  is  almost  straight, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  hard  of  hearing.  If  there  is 
any  means  of  correcting  this  defect,  it  must  be  that  of 
substituting  for  the  natural  curvature  of  the  passage  a 
curved  and  conical  tube,  which  must  be  placed  at  the 
outside  of  the  organ,  just  like  a  hearing  trumpet.  The 
acoustic  instrument  invented  by  Deckers,  whichismuch 
more  convenient,  might  also  prove  useful.— (Op.  cit.  p. 
133.) 

5.  Extraneous  Substances,  Insects,  <S-c.  in  the  Meaius 

Auditorius  Externus. 
Foreign  bodies  met  with  in  this  situation  are  inert 
substances  which  have  been  introduced  by  some  exter- 
nal force;  insects,  which  have  insinuated  themselves 
into  the  passage ;  or  the  cerumen  itself,  hardened  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  obstruct  the  transmission  of  the 
sonoroii  undulations.  Worms  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  meatus  auditorius  are  always  produced 
subsequently  to  ulcerations  in  the  passage,  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  tympanum,  and  very  often  such  insects 
are  quite  unsuspected  causes  of  particular  symptoms 
In  the  rases  of  surgery  published  in  1778  by  Acrel, 
there  is  an  instance  confirming  the  statement"  just  of- 
fered It  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who,  having  been  long 
afflicted  with  a  hardness  of  hearing,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  violent  convulsions  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  soon  afterward  complained  of  an  acute 
pain  in  the  ear.  This  affection  was  followed  by  a  re- 
currence of  convulsions,  which  were  still  more  vehe- 
ment. A  small  tent  of  fine  linen  moistened  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oil  and  laudanum,  was  introduced  into  the  mea- 
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tus  auditorius,  and  on  removing  it  the  next  day  several 

worms  wire  observed  upon  it,  and  from 

that  period  all  the  symptoms  disappeared.    Tothiscase 

ball  add  another  from  Morgagni.    A  young  woman 

[ted  Valsalva,  and  told  lurn  that  when  she  was  a 

girt  a  worm  bad  been  discharged  from  her  left  ear; 

another  one  about  six  months  ago  had  also  been 

ry  much  like  a  small  silkworm  in-shape. 

This  i 

ear,  the  forehead,  and  temples.  She  added,  that  since 
this  she  bad  been  tormented  with  the  same  pains  al  dif- 
ferent inn  rvals,  and  soseverel)  that  she  often  swooned 
away  lor  two  hours  together    On  recovering  from  this 

slate',    a    small    worm    was    discharged,    of   the    same 
shape  as,  bul  much  smaller  than  the  preceding  one,  and 
■  .  afflicted  with  deafness  and  insensibiltiy 
on  He  fcfter  hearing  this  relation  Valsalva 

no  Longer  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  membrane  of  the 
tymps  I.    He  proposed  the  employ- 

ment a  i  in  order  to  destroy  such  worms  as 

yet  remained,  fortius  purpose  distilled  water  of  St. 
John's  wort,  m  which  mercury  had  been  agitated,  was 
used.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  incon- 
venlei  u  recommends  the  affected  ear  to  be 

ad  up  when  the  patient  goes  to  sleep,  in  autumn 
and  summer.  If  this  he  not  done,  flies,  attracted  by 
the  suppuration,  enter  the  meatus  auditonus,  and  while 
the  patfeM  i  nncoi  icious  deposite  their  eggs  in  the 
ear.  i  iking  of  worms   generated  in  the 

meain  observes,  that  there  is  no  better  re- 

fer them  than  the  decoction  of  ledum  palus- 
tra  injected  Into  the  ear  several  times  a  day.  How- 
ever, as  this  plant  cannot  always  be  procured,  an  in- 
fusion of  tobacco  in  oil  of  almonds  may  be  used,  a 
few  drops  of  which  arc  to  be  introduced  into  the  ear 
and  retained  there  by  means  of  a  little  bit  of  cotton. 
This  application,  which  is  not  injurious  to  the  lining 
of  the  fatal  to  insects,  and   especially  to 

worms.  When  caterpillars,  ants,  earwigs,  and  other 
insects,  have  insinuated  themselves  into  the  meatus 
'  be  removed  with  apiece  of  lint 
smeared  with  honey  :  and  when  they  cannot  be  extract- 
ed by  tins  simple  means,  they  may  sometimes  be  taken 
out  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps,  in  general,  however, 
tie  mo  i  safe  and  expeditious  practice  for  the  removal 
of  small  insects,  peas,  beads,  and  other  extraneous 
bodies  from  the  meatus  auditonus,  is  to  throw  tepid 
Water  ith  a  proper  syringe,  by  which 

IS  lie;,  are  forced  out  with  the  fluid.  When  the 
bead  or  globular  substance  is  small  (according  to  Mr. 
Buchanan),  the   best  mode    of  extraction  will  be  by 

osofa  syringe  and  injection  of  tepid  water.  For 
this  purpose  He-  coin)  of  the  syringe  ought  to  be 
pressed  gently  against  the  edge  of  the  meatus,  so  that 
It  may  occupy  as  little  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  as 
possible,  and  when  the  injection  arrives  at  the  mem- 
brana  tympai  rgitation  will  force  the  bead 

or  oilier  substance  outwards.  If  this  be  rather  large, 
it  ma]  perhaps  remain  at  the  entrance  of  the  meatus, 
whence  it  ought  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
forceps.-  (See  Buchanan's  Illustrations  of  Jlcoustic 
Surgery,  p.  40.) 

\  (1  \  days  ago  (May,  1829)  I  was  called  to  a  child 

about  I'ao  years  and  a  half  old,  into  oneof  whose  ears 

ind  into  the  other  a  French  bean,  had  been 

pushed  by  another  child,  and   remained  there  for  ten 

months, causing  Complete  clearness  and  extreme  suffer- 

throwing  tepid  water  forcibly  into  the  ear.  I 

soon  dislodged  these  foreign  bodies,  which  lav  close 

against  the  tympanum,  entirely  hidden  by  the  swollen 

state  of  the  lining  of  the  ear,  indurated  wax  and  dried 

discharge.     With  a  bent  probe  their  extraction  was 

then  readil]   affected,     several  surgeons,  previously 

consulted,  had  laded  in  their  endeavours  to  remove  the 

BS  b\  oilier  methods. 

ol  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  often  occa- 
sion* ib  symptoms,  as  we  may 
see  iii  the  fourth  observation  of  Fabricius  Hildanus, 
Cent.  13     Alter  four  surgeons,  who  had  been  smces- 

Sivelj  consulted,  had  in  vain  exerted  all  their  Industry 

to  extract  a  bit  of  glass  from  the  left  ear  of  a  young 

girl,  the  patient  found  herself  abandoned  n-  the  most 
excruciating  pain,  which  soon  extended  to  all  the  side 
ot  the  head,  and  winch,  after  a  considerable  time,  was 
followed  bj  a  paralysis  of  the  lefl  side,  a  dry  cou»ii, 
suppression  of  I  ,  5j0M]  amj 

at  length  an  atrophy  of  the  left  arm     llildauus  cured 


her  by  extracting  the  piece  of  glass  which  had  re- 
mained eight  years  in  her  ear,  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  this  disorder.  Although  the  extraction  must 
have  been  very  difficult,  it  does  not  appear  that  Hilda- 
nus (bund  it  necessary  to  practise  an  incision  behind 
the  ear,  as  some  authors  have  advised,  and  among 
them  Duverney,  who  has  quoted  the  foregoing  case. 
We  must  agree  with  Leschevin  that  such  an  incision 
does  not  seem  likely  to  facilitate  the  object  very  ma- 
terially ;  for  it  must  be  on  the  outside  of  the  extrane- 
ous substance,  which  is  in  the  bony  part  of  the  canal. 
The  incision  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  avoid  the 
obliquity  of  the  passage,  as  Duverney  has  observed ; 
but  it  is  not  such  obliquity  of  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  canal  that  can  be  a  great  impediment ;  for  as  it 
is  flexible  it  may  easily  be  made  straight  by  drawing 
the  external  ear  upwards.  Hence  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  rejected  this  operation  first  proposed  by  Pau- 
Lus  JEgineta ;  and  it  is  justly  disapproved  of  by  Lesche- 
vin. — (Prix  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  147,  idit.  12mo.) 
Sabatier  relates  a  ease  in  which  a  paper  ball,  which 
had  been  pushed  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  made  its 
way  by  ulceration  inlo  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
where  an  abscess  formed,  which  communicated  with 
the  interior  of  the  cranium. — 'Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.  7,  p.  8.) 

6.  Meatus  Auditorius  obstructed  with  thickened  or 

hardened  Cerium  n. 
The  cerumen  secreted  in  the  meatus  auditorius  by 
the  sebaceous  glands  frequently  accumulates  there  in 
large  quantities,  and,  becoming  harder  and  harder,  at 
length  acquires  so  great  a  degree  of  solidity  as  en- 
tirely to  deprive  the  patient  of  the  power  of  hearing. 
Galen  has  remarked,  e  numero  eorum  qum  meatum 
obstruunt,  sord.es  esse  qua  in  auribus  colligi  solent 
This  species  of  deafness  is  one  of  those  kinds  which 
are  the  most  easy  of  cure,  as  is  confirmed  by  observers, 
especially  Duverney.  Formerly,  frequent  injections 
either  with  simple  olive  oil  or  oil  of  almonds  were  re- 
commended. The  injection  was  retained  by  a  piece  of 
cotton,  and  when  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
matter  was  sufficiently  softened,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  extract  it  by  means  of  a  small  scoop-like  instru- 
ment. Various  experiments  were  made  by  Haygarth, 
at  Chester,  in  1769,  from  which  it  appears  that  warm 
wat  r  is  preferable  to  oil.  The  water  dissolves  the 
mucous  matter  which  connects  together  the  truly  ceru- 
minous  particles,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  tena- 
city ;  other  applications  only  succeeding  by  reason  of 
the  water  which  they  contain. 

The  lodgementof  hard  pellets  of  wax,  if  neglected, 
may  ultimately  produce  ulceration  of  the  tympanum 
and  other  serious  mischief.  Thus,  in  one  case,  Ribes 
and  (,'haussier  found  the  handle  of  the  malleus  sepa- 
rated from  its  head,  partly  destroyed  and  covered  with 
the  hardened  cerumen  that  had  made  its  way  into  the 
tympanum.— (See  Dirt,  des  Sen  nces  Med.  t.  38,  p.  30.) 

'■  The  symptoms  (says  Mr.  Saunders)  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  inspissation  of  the  cerumen  are  pretty 
well  known.  The  patient,  besides  his  inability  to 
hear,  complains  of  noises,  particularly  a  clash  or  con- 
fused sound  in  mastication,  and  of  heavy  sounds,  like 
the  ponderous  strokes  of  a  hammer. 

The  practitioner  is  led  by  the  relation  of  such  symp- 
toms to  suspect  the  existence  of  wax;  but  he  may  re- 
duce it  to  a  certainty  by  examination. 

Any  means  capable  of  removing  the  inspissated 
wax  may  be  adopted  :  but  syringing  the  meatus  xvith 
warm  water  is  the  most  speedy  and  effectual,  and  the 
only  means  necessary.  As  the  organ  is  sound,  the  pa- 
tient is  instantaneously  restored." — {Anatomy  of  the 
human  Ear,  with  a  Treatise  on  its  Diseases,  by  J.  C. 
Saunders,  1806,  ;>.  27,  28.) 

In  order  to  throw  an  injection  into  the  ear  with  effect, 
a  syringe  capable  of  holding  from  four  to  six  ounces, 
should  be  employed ;  and  the  fluid  injected  with  a  good 
deal  of  force,  care  being  taken  to  let  it  enter  in  the  na- 
tuial  direction,  and  not  against  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
The  surgeon  must  also  avoid  pressing  the 
i  deeply  into  the  ear.  so  as  to  hurt  the  tympanum. 
As  the  fluid  regurgitates  with  considerable  rapidity,  a 
small  basin  Is  to  be  held  close  up  to  the  ear  at  the  time 
of  usinff  the  syringe,  so  as  to  catch  the  water  and 
hinder  it  from  wetting  the  patient's  clothes;  for  the 
surer  prevention  of  which  a  napkin  is  also  to  be  laid 
over  the  shoulder.    In  general,  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
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the  water  into  the  ear  six  or  seven  times,  or  more,  ere 
the  pellets  of  wax  are  loosened  and  entirely  brought 
out;  and  sometimes  the  injections  will  not  completely 
succeed  the  first  day  on  which  they  arc  employed. 
The  evening  before  the  syringe  is  to  be  used,  it  may 
occasionally  be  best  to  drop  a  little  sweet  oil  into  the  ear. 

7.  Imperfect  Secretion  of  Wax. 

When  the  wax  is  deficient  in  quantity,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan recommends  warmth  and  stimulant  applications. 
lie  advises  two  drops  of  the  following  mixture  .to  be 
introduced  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  every  night  at 
bedtime.  It.  Acid,  pyrolygn.,  spir.  anheris  sulphur., 
OL  terebinth,  a  a  M.  One  tablespoonful  of  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  is  also  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 
R.  Tinct.  colchici  3  iij.  Aq.  distillat.  J  vj.  M.  If  cos- 
tiveness  prevail,  the  pilulse  rhei  comp.  are  to  be  given. 
— (See  Buchanati's  Acoustic  Surgery,  p.  60.) 

When  the  quality  of  the  secretion  requires  improve- 
ment, the  meatus  is  to  be  frequently  washed  out,  and  a 
little  of  the  infusion  of  quassia  with  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia given  once  or  twice  a  day.  The  warm  bath  is 
to  be  occasionally  used  at  bedtime,  and  the  following 
powder  exhibited.  ljL.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  ij.  Pulv. 
ipecac,  comp.  3j.  ft.  Pulv.  Hora  decubitus  sumend. 
In  cases  where  the  ear  is  preternaturally  dry,  and  the 
cuticle  of  the  meatus  peels  off',  the  ensuing  injection  is 
to  be  used  every  second  or  third  day.  it.  Acid,  pyro- 
lign.  3  ij.  Aqua?  distillatas  5  vj.  ft-  lotio  ;  or  the  vapour 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  distilled  water  and  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  might  be  introduced  three  times  a  week 
into  the  meatus  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  retort.  A  little 
cotton  should  atlerward  be  put  into  the  ear. — (See 
Buchanan's  Acoustic  Surgery,  p.  62.) 

8.  Discharges  from  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 
Purulent  discharges  from  the  ear  either  come  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus  itself,  or  they  originate 
from  suppuration  in  the  tympanum,  in  consequence  of 
blows  on  the  head,  abscesses  after  malignant  fevers, 
the  small-pox,  or  the  venereal  disease.  In  such  cases, 
the  little  bones  of  the  ear  are  sometimes  detached,  and 
escape  externally,  and  complete  deafness  is  most  fre- 
quently the  consequence.  However,  in  a  few  instances, 
total  deafness  does  not  always  follow  even  this  kind  of 
mischief,  as  I  myself  have  witnessed  on  one  or  two 
occasions.  There  is  greater  hope  when  the  disorder  is 
confined  to  the  meatus ;  as  judicious  treatment  may 
now  avert  the  most  serious  consequences.  In  Acrel's 
surgical  cases,  there  is  a  case  relative  to  the  circum- 
stance of  which  we  are  speaking.  Suppuration  took 
place  in  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  in  conse- 
quence of  acute  rheumatism,  which  was  followed  by 
vertigo,  restlessness,  and  a  violent  headache.  The  mat- 
ter discharged  was  yellowish,  of  an  aqueous  consist- 
ence and  acid  smell.  The  meatus  auditorius  was 
filled  with  a  spongy  flesh.  On  introducing  a  probe, 
our  author  felt  a  piece  of  loose  rough  bone,  which  he 
immediately  took  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
extracted.  From  the  time  when  this  was  accom- 
plished the  discharge  diminished;  and  with  the  aid  of 
proper  treatment,  the  patient  became  perfectly  well. 

The  meatus  auditorius,  like  all  other  parts  of  the 
body,  is  subject  to  inflammation.  This  is  frequently 
produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  that  generally  topical  bleeding  and  antiphlo- 
gistic means  are  indicated.  The  meatus  auditorius 
should  also  be  protected  from  the  cold  air,  particularly 
in  the  winter  season,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton. 
Mr.  Saunders  observes,  "  When  the  means  employed 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  have  not  succeeded,  and 
matter  has  formed,  it  is  generally  evacuated,  as  far  as 
I  have  observed,  between  the  auricle  and  mastoid  pro- 
cess or  into  the  meatus.  If  it  has  been  evacuated  into 
the  meatus,  the  opening  is  most  commonly  small,  and 
the  spongy  granulations,  squeezed  through  a  small 
aperture,  assume  the  appearance  of  a  polypus.  Some- 
times the  small  aperture  by  which  the  matter  is  eva- 
cuated is  in  this  manner  even  closed,  and  the  patient 
suffers  the  inconvenience  of  frequent  returns  of  pain 
from  the  retention  of  the  discharge.  When  the  parts 
have  fallen  into  this  state,  ii  will  be  expedient  to  hasten 
the  cure  by  making  an  incision  into  the  sinus,  between 
the  auncle  and  mastoid  process. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  bone  itself  dies  in 
consequence  of  the  sinus  being  neglected,  or  the  origi- 
nal extent  of  the  suppuration.    The  exfoliating  parts 


are  the  meatus  externus  of  the  os  tomporis,  or  the  ex- 
ternal lamina  of  the  mastoid  process."— (P.  24,  25.) 

In  some  examples  of  purulent  discharge  from  the 
ear,  and  particularly  in  scrofulous  patients,  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan employs  alterative  medicines,  as  calomel,  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  compound  rhuli;irl>  pills  of  til* 
Kilinli.  PharmacopcBia,  He  also  sometimes  has  re- 
course to  the  pyroligneous  injection.— (Sec  Illustra- 
tions of  Acoustic  Surgery,  p.  93,  &c.)  Some  addi- 
tional cases  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  iodine,  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  deafness  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Manson's 
work. — (See  Medical  Researches  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine 
8vo.  London,  1825.) 

9.  Excrescences  in  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 
Though  the  membrane  lining  the  meatus  auditorius 
is  very  delicate,  it  is  not  the  less  liable  to  become 
thickened,  and  to  form  polypous  excrescences.  This 
ias'.  however,  is  not  common.  As  such  tumours  are 
ordinarily  firmer  in  their  texture  than  polypi  of  tho 
nose,  they  are  sometimes  not  so  easily  extracted  with 
forceps.  When  they  are  situated  near  the  external 
orifice,  and  admit  of  being  taken  hold  of  with  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  or  a  hook,  and  drawn  outwards,  they 
may  easily  be  cut  away.  When  the  tumours  are 
more  deeply  situated,  Mr.  B.  Bell  recommends  the  use 
of  a  ligature.  Here  the  same  plan  may  be  pursued  as 
will  be  explained  in  the  article  Polypus.  But  it  some- 
times happens,  that  the  excrescences  cannot  be  re- 
moved in  this  manner ;  as,  instead  of  being  adherent 
by  a  narrow  neck,  they  have  a  broad  base,  which  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  extent  of  the  passage.  In  such 
cases,  the  use  of  escharotics  has  been  proposed ;  but 
they  cannot  be  used  without  risk  of  injuring  the  tym- 
panum. Mr.  Buchanan  prefers  the  practice  of  remov- 
ing polypi  of  the  meatus  with  forceps,  and  afterward 
touching  the  part  from  which  they  grew  with  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitrat.,  or  tinct.  ferri  muriati. — (Acoustic  Sar- 
gery,  p.  74.)  He  also  recommends  washing  out  the 
passage  every  day  with  the  injection,  Jl.  Acid,  pyro- 
lign.  3  ij.  Aq.  distillat*  5  vj.  ft.  lotio. 

10.  Herpes  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius. 
An  herpetic  ulcerous  eruption  sometimes  affects  the 
meatus  auditorius  and  auricle,  producing  considerable 
thickening  of  the  skin,  and  so  great  an  obstruction 
of  the  passage  that  a  good  deal  of  deafness  is  the 
consequence.  Mr.  Saunders  remarks,  that  m  this 
case,  "  the  ichor  which  exudes  from  the  pores  of  the 
ulcerated  surface,  inspissates  in  the  meatus,  and  not 
only  obstructs  the  entrance  of  sound,  but  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  great  degree  of  fetor.  This  disease  is  not 
unfrequent.  I  have  never  seen  it  resist  the  effect  of  al- 
terative medicines,"  the  use  of  injections  containing 
the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver,  and  the  application  of 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati.  Mr.  Saunders  ex- 
hibited calomel  as  the  alterative,  and  in  one  instance, 
employed  a  solution  of  the  argentum  mtratum  as  an 
injection.— (Page  25,  26.)  When  the  disease  is  obsti- 
nate, a  seton  should  be  made  on  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  a  blister  be  applied  behind  the  ear.  The  tincture  of 
iodine  should  also  be  tried. 

11.  Affections  of  the  Tympanum. 
The  ear  is  sometimes  affected  with  a  puriform  ichor- 
ous discharge,  attended  with  a  loss  of  hearing,  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  of  disorganization  which  the 
tympanum  has  sustained.  Frequently,  on  blowing 
the  nose,  air  is  expelled  at  the  meatus  "auditorius  ex- 
ternus ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
the  discharge  is  connected  with  an  injury  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympaui.  However,  when  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed  with  muens  or  matter, 
or  when  it  is  rendered  impervious,  and  permanently 
closed  by  inflammation,  the  membrana  tympani  may 
not  be  perfect,  and  yet  it  is  clear,  no  air  can  in  this 
state  be  forced  out  of  the  external  ear  in  the  above 
manner.  An  examination  with  a  blunt  probe  or  with 
the  eye,  while  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  into  the  passage, 
should  therefore  not  be  omitted.  If  the  membrane 
have  any  aperture  in  it,  the  probe  will  pass  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  tympanum,  and  the  surgeon  feel  that  his  in 
strument  is  in  contact  with  the  ossicula. 

In  this  manner  the  affection  may  be  discriminated 
from  an  herpetic  ulceration  of  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus.  The  causes  are  various :  In  scarlatina  ma- 
ligna, the  membrana  tympani  occasionally  inflames, 
and.  sloughs ;  all  the  ossicula  are  discharged,  and  ff  the 
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patient  live,  he  often  continues  quite  deaf.  An  earache, 
in  other  words,  acuta  inflammation  of  the  tympanum, 
Is  the  most  common  occasion  of  suppuration  in  this 
cavity,  tn  which,  and  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process, 
a  good  deal  <>(  pus  collects.  At  length  the  membrana 
ipanl  ulcerates,  and  a  large  quantity  of  matter  is 
the  secretion  of  pus  still  goes  on, 
the  discharge  contim  sal  ear. 

Instead  of  stimulating  applications,  inflammation  of 
the  tympanum  demands  the  rigorous  employment  of 
antlphloglstii  afortunately,  it  is  a  too  com- 

mon practice  In  ibis  case  to  have  recourse  to  acrid  spi- 
rituous remedies,  Above  all  things,  the  repeated  ap- 
plication ui  leech's  to  the  skin  behind  the  external  ear 
and  over  the  mastoid  process,  should  never  be  neglected. 
As  soon  as  the  inflammation  ceases,  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness a  appear.  This,  how- 
evi  r,  doe  •  no)  alwayi  h 

when  an  abscess  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  .Mr.  Saunders  thinks  that  the  membrana 
tympanj  should  not  be  allowed  to  burst  by  ulceration, 
buti!  mall  puncture. — (P.  31.)   However, 

unless  there  were  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  that 
tlic  Eustachian  tu  ervious,  this  advice,  I 

think,  ought  not  to  be  followed,  more  especially  as  the 
symptoms  are  generally  too  vague  to  afibrd  any  degree 
of  certalntj  in  I 

Bometimes  the  disease  of  which  we  are  treating,  is 
more  Insidious  in  its  attack;  slight  paroxysms  of  pain 
occur,  and  are  relieved  by  Blight  discbarges.  The  case 
f"es  on  in  tins  way,  until,  at.  last,  a  continual  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  the  ear  takes  place.  The  dis- 
ordei  in  its  tendency  to  the  faculty  of 

hearing,  and  it  rarely  stops  until  it  has  so  much  disor- 
ganized the  tympanum  and  its  contents,  as  to  occasion 
total di  urn  m  ii.-e,  Mr.  Saunders  insists  upon  the 

propriety  of  making  attempts  to  arrest  its  progress, — 
mo  mpts  winch  are  free  from  danger;  and  he  censures 
the  foolish  fear  of  Interfering  with   the   complaint, 

foi tpprehension,  that  bad  constitutional 

ii  n  originate  from  stopping  the  discharge, 

it  the  ted,  the  tympanum  is  very  likely 

to  become  canons  ;  before  which  change,  the  disease, 
■AVS  Mr.  .Saunders,  is  mostly  curable. 

Mr.  Saunders  divides  the  complaint  into  three  stages : 
1.  A  wimple  puriform  discharge.  2.  A  puriform  die 
charge  complicated  with  fungi  and  polypi,  3.  A  puri- 
form discharge  with  caries  of  the  tympanum.    As  the 

disease  is  local,  direci  applications  to  the  parts  affected 

are  elm  iflj  entitled  to  confidence.  Blisters  and  scions 
may  also  be  advantageously  employed.     Mr.  Saun- 

d<  rs's  practice  consisted  m  administering  laxative  medi- 
cines and  fomenting  the  ear,  while  inflammatory  sj  nip 
toms  lasted,  and  afterward  injecting  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  cerussa  acetala. 

In  the  sec i  stage,  when  there  were  fungi,  he  re- 
moved or  destroyed  them  with  forceps,  afterward 
touched  their  roots  with  the  argentum  nitratum,  or  in- 
jected a  solution  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  argen- 
tum nitratum. 

Writers  describe  a  relaxed  state  of  the  membrana 
tympani  as  a  cause  of  deafness.  If,  says  a  lateauthor, 
-charge  from  the  meatus  auditoriUS  externus, 
or  caiit)  of  the  tympanum,  or  a  dropsy  of  the  latter  ca- 
vity, the  hearing  it  mains  hard,  there" is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  Infirmity  may  depend  upon  relaxation  of 
tie    membrane  of  the  tympanum  or  paralvsis  of  the 

internal    muscle  ot  the  malleus.     This   gUSpil 

'ii'iied  if  the  deafness  should  increase  in 
damp  and  lessen  in  dry  weather;  and  particularly,  if 
iUnd  thai  the  hearing  is  benefited  byintrodu- 
Cing  into  the  ear  dry  warm  Ionic  applications,  such  as 
the  smoke  of  burning  juniper-berries  or  other  astrin- 
gent vegetable  substances.  The  decoction  of  bark 
used  as  an  injection,  is  also  said  to  have  done  good  ' 
The  relaxation  of  the  tympanum,  alleged  to  proceed 
from  a  rapture  Of  the  muscle  of  the  malleus,  is  deemed 
incur., Me  ;  but  il  is  not  so  with  the  case  which  depends 
upon  paralysis  of  this  muscle.  Here  tonic  injections 
mm  the  tympanum,  through  the  Eustachian  tube  are 
recommended.  (/>.  t.des  Sciences  Mid.  t  38  p  50  ) 
Electricity,  stimulating  liniments,  gargles,  and  a  blis- 
ter. Illicit  also  be  tried. 

Imperfect  hearing  is  supposed  sometimes  to  arise 
from  preternatural  tension  of  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum, indicated  by  the  patient  hearing  better  in  wet 

than  dry  weather,  and  by  his  hearing  what  is  spoken 


in  a  low  tone  near  his  ear  better  than  any  thing  said  in 
a  loud  manner.  The  opinions  delivered  by  writers  or. 
the  causes  of  this  affection  are  only  uncertain  con- 
jectures. The  local  treatment  recommended  consists 
of  injecting  into  the  meatus  auditorius  emollient  de- 
coctions or  warm  milk,  or  introducing  into  the  passage 
a  dossil  of  soft  cotton,  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 
Nothing  certain  is  known  respecting  the  proper  con- 
stitutional treatment,  as  must  be  clear  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  of  this  form  of  disease  of  the  ear. 

Hardness  of  hearing  appears  sometimes  to  be  caused 
by  a  chronic  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  there  are  cases  of  tliis 
description  which  proceed  from  syphilis,  and  require 
mercury.  An  issue  in  the  arm  nearest  the  affected 
ear,  the  tincture  of  iodine,  and  emollient  and  slightly 
stimulant  injections,  are  likewise  commended.  When 
the  tympanum  was  so  considerably  thickened,  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  restoring  it  to  a  healthy  state, 
Portal  questioned  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
make  a  small  opening  in  it? — (Precisde  Chir.  Pratique, 
t.  2,  p.  430.)  This  operation  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  suggested  by  Cheaelden,  will  be  considered  in  the 
ensuing  section. 

Morgagni  found  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  inter- 
sected by  numerous  membranes,  which  impeded  the 
movements  of  the  ossicula.— (Epist.  an.  6,  $  4.) 

Meckel  does  not  mention  any  example  of  a  deficiency 
of  all  the  ossicula.— (Handb.  des  Pathol.  Anat.  b.  \,p. 
402.)  Mersanni,  however,  found  the  incus  wanting. — 
(Bonet  Sepvlch.  t.  l,sect.  19, obs. 4,  *!>  1.)  Caldani,  the 
malleus  and  incus.— (Epist.  ad  Haller,  t.  6,  p.  142.) 
The  latter  case  was  unattended  with  any  bad  effect  on 
the  hearing  ;  the  first  with  deafness.  In  a  deaf  child 
three  years  of  age,  Bailly  found  the  ossicula  of  only  one- 
third  their  proper  size: — (Bonet  Sepulch.  t.  l,sect.l9,obs. 
4,  \\  3.)  In  an  example  where  the  fenestra  rotunda  was 
obstructed,  Cotiinni  found  the  ossicula  twice  as  large 
as  natural.— (De  Lahynnthi  .duris  contentix,  (\72,  and 
Meckel's  Handb.  des  Pathol.  Jinat.  b.  1,  p.  402.)  A 
case  in  which  all  tin:  ossiculi  were  wanting,  is  now  on 
record.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  3H,p.  114.) 

12.  Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  Tube 
This  is  often  a  cause  of  a  considerable  degree  of  deaf 
ness,  because  it  is  necessary  for  perfect  bearing,  that 
air  should  be  conveyed  from"  the  mouth  through  this 
passage  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  now 
can  no  longer  happen. 

A  degree  of  deafness  generally  attends  a  severe  cold, 
which  is  accounted  tor  by  the  Eustachian  tube  being 
obstructed  with  thickened  mucus.  Mr.  Saunders  tells 
us.  that  the  obstruction  most  frequently  arises  from 
syphilitic  ulcers  in  the  throat,  or  sloughing  in  the 
cynanche  maligna.  The  deafness  comes  on  when 
such  sores  are  healed  ;  that  is,  when  the  obstruction  is 
complete.  The  descent  of  a  nasal  polypus  into  the 
pharynx,  and  enlarged  tonsils,  have  also  been  known 
to  close  the  tube.—  (P.  42.) 

When  the  Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed,  the  patient 
cannot  feel  the  membrana  tympani  crackle,  as  it  were, 
in  his  car,  on  blowing  forcibly  with  his  nose  and 
mouth  stopped.  Previous  ulceration,  or  disease  of  the 
throat  will  sometimes  facilitate  the  diagnosis. 

When  the  Eustachian  tube  is  obstructed  with  mu- 
cus, it  has  been  proposed  to  employ  injections,  which 
are  to  be  thrown  by  means  of  a  svringe  and  catheter 
into  the  guttural  orifice  of  that  canal.  This  operation' 
however,  is  alleged  to  be  always  attended  with  trouble  • 
and,  when  the  os  spongiosum  inferius  happens  to  be' 
situated  near  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  introduction  of 
any  instrument,  like  a  rernale  catheter,  would  be  im- 
practicable.— (Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  131 
ed.  2.)  ' 

Sir  A.  Cooper  had  noticed,  that  hearing  was  only  im- 
paired, not  lost,  when  suppurations  in  the  tympanum 
had  injured  and  even  destroyed  the  membrana"  tympani. 
and  that  the  degree  of  deafness  by  no  means  equalled 
what  resulted  from  an  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  Hence,  when  the  tube  was  permanently  ob- 
liicraied.  he  conceived  that  a  small  puncture  of  the 
membrana  tympani  might  be  the  means  of  enabling 
the  patient  to  hear.  This  gentleman  reports  four 
cases,  in  which  the  experiment  was  made  with  success. 
The  operation  consists  in  introducing  an  instrument, 
resembling  a  hydrocele  trocar,  but  curved,  into  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus,  and  pushing  it  through 
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the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani ;  a  place  rendered  most  eligible  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  conla  tympani  and  manubrium  of  the 
malleus,  parts  which  should  be  left  uninjured.  The 
instrument  must  not  be  introduced  far,  lest  it  wound 
the  vascular  lining  of  the  tympanum,  and  cause  a  tem- 
porary continuance  of  the  deafness,  by  an  effusion  of 
blood.  When  the  puncture  is  made  in  proper  cases 
and  in  a  judicious  manner,  hearing  is  immediately 
restored.  A  small  hole  in  the  membrana  tympani  now 
conveys  the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  as  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  surgeon  will  be  able  to  operate  with  more  ease, 
if  he  take,  care  to  lessen  the  curvature  of  the  meatus 
auditorius  by  drawing  upwards  the  external  ear. 

There  is  some  chance  of  a  relapse  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  closing  up.  This  consideration  led  Riche- 
rand  to  propose  making  the  aperture  with  caustic,  so 
as  to  destroy  a  part  of  the  membrane. — (Nosogr.  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  132,  ed.  2.)  The  suggestion  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted,  on  account  of  the  inconveniences  of  applying 
caustic,  within  the  ear.  Mr.  Saunders  is  an  advocate 
for  making  the  opening  large.  However,  perhaps  the 
best  method  of  doing  the  operation  both  effectually  and 
safely  is  that  lately  described  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  of* 
Hull,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  whose  mode  consists  in 
drilling  the  perforation.  The  quadrangular  point  of 
his  perforator  cuts  the  fibres  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani across ;  they  retract ;  the  wound  assumes  an  oval 
shape;  and  tbere  is  less  danger  of  its  closure  again, 
than  after  the  common  plan  of  making  a  single  punc- 
ture. "  A  room  (says  Mr.  Buchanan),  with  a  window 
fronting  the  south,  should  be  chosen  for  the  place  of 
the  operation ;  and  the  patient  placed  on  a  low  seat, 
so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  fall  into  the  meatus. 
The  manubrium  or  handle  of  the  malleus,  will  then  be 
distinctly  seen,  pointing  downwards  and  inwards  ;  oc- 
cupying the  superior  half  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
The  surgeon  being  seated  on  a  high  chair,  should  lay 
his  left  hand  on  the  head  of  the  patient,  and  with  the 
right  take  hold  of  the  instrument  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  would  a  pen  when  writing:  he  should  then  cau- 
tiously and  steadily  enter  the  point  of  the  perforator 
into  the  membrana  tympani,  about  half-way  between 
the  centre  and  its  lower  edge,  and  with  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  give  the  instrument  half  a  turn  one  way 
and  then  half  a  turn  the  other,  and  in  this  manner 
gently  push  the  point  about  a  line  through  the  mem- 
brane."— (See  Engraved  Representation  of  the  .Ana- 
tomy of  the  Ear,  p.  33.)  Mr.  Saunders,  by  puncturing 
the  tympanum,  instantaneously  restored  the  hearing 
of  one  patient,  who  had  been  deaf  thirty  years  in  con- 
sequence of  a  destruction  of  a  part  of  his  palate  by  sy- 
philis.— (P.  45  )  In  an  instance  where  a  young  man 
had  been  deaf  for  eight  years,  apparently  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  swellings  and  disease 
about  the  throat,  Paroisse  also  restored  the  hearing 
directly,  by  perforating  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
of  the  tympanum. — [Opuscules  de  Chir.  p.  309,  8vo. 
Paris,  1806.)  The  practice  has  also  been  successfully 
adopted  by  Michaelis  in  one  case,  and  Hunold  has 
tried  it  in  a  vast  number  of  examples,  tjwo-thirds  of 
which  succeeded.— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  38,  p.  63.) 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  cases  are  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1802. 

Puncturing  the  membrana  tympani  has  been  attended 
with  some  degree  of  success  in  France,  where  it  has 
been  tried  by  Itard,  Celliez,  and  Maunoir,  &c.  It  is 
not  to  be  dissembled,  however,  that  it  is  liable  to  fail- 
ure. Dubois  performed  the  operation  in  four  instances, 
without  success. — (Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
132.) 

In  most  cases  the  patients  benefited  are  said  to  have 
experienced  pain  just  after  the  trocar  was  withdrawn 
The  organ,  not  being  accustomed  to  sound,  had  become 
to  extremely  sensible,  that  it  could  not  bear  the  gentlest 
impression  of  the  sonorous  vibrations ;  and  the  patient's 
first  request,  after  the  perforation  had  been  made,  was, 
that  persons  near  him  might  speak  softly.  This  ex- 
cessive tenderness  of  the  sense  gradually  subsides. 

The  two  principal  objections  made  to  the  foregoing 
practice  are,  the  risk  of  injuring  that  part  of  the  tym- 
panum which  is  connected  with  the  malleus,  and  the 
•tendency  of  the  puncture  to  heal  up  again. — (See  Diet, 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  38,  /'.  57  :  Maunoir  in  Journ.  de 
Mid.  t.  13;  Sabatier,  7  2,  ;>.  186.) 

The  author  of  the  article  Oreille  in  the  latter  dictionary, 
who  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  at  all  partial  to  the 


operation,  delivers  the  following  judgment  concerning 
it:— 1.  It  is  the  only  operation  which  is  likl 
SWOT  where  the  tympanum  is  cartilaginous  or  ossified, 
and  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  sound.  2.  It  will  be  attended 
with  some  success  where  the  Eustachian  lube  is  closed, 
and  this  defect  cannot  be  otherwise  removed,  3.  It  will' 
be  useless  where  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  \s  filled 
with  matter,  which  is  too  thick  to  escape  through  the 
puncture.  4.  When  deafness  depends  on  pai 
the  auditory  nerve.  5.  When  the  infirmity  arises  Irom 
inflammation  of  the  car  or  nervous  irritation,  (i.  From 
fevers,  the  Eustachian  tube  being  pervious. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce the  directions  given  by  various  authors  for  m. 
jecting  fluids  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  Wathen,  Ka- 
ron Boyer,  Itard,  Buchanan,  and  the  latest  surgeons 
who  have  considered  this  operation,  seem  to  agree,  that 
it  is  more  easily  performed  by  passing  the  tube  through 
one  of  the  nostrils  than  the  mouth.  Wathen's  instru- 
ments are  described  in  Phil.  Trans.  1794;  those  of 
Baron  Boyer  in  Trait e  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  6,  p.  391 ;  those 
of  M.  Itard,  which  deserve  particular  notice,  in  his 
TraiU  des  Mai.  de  V Oreille;  and  those  of  another  mo- 
dern advocate  for  this  operation,  in  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Med.  t.  3S,p.  108.  The  latter  author,  after  stating  how 
his  tubes,  which  are  four  French  inches  in  length,  and 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  italic  S,  are  introduced,  enu- 
merates the  following  as  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  employment.  1.  Fluid  applications  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  the  mastoid  cells,  and  deeply  sealed  ob- 
stinate ulcerations  within  these  parts  cured.  2.  The 
same  parts  can  be  cleared  from  any  mucus  by  which 
they  are  obstructed.  3.  Blood  extravasated  within  the 
tympanum  from  blows  on  the  head,  can  be  washed  out. 

4.  Chalky  substances,  which  sometimes  form  in  the 
tympanum,  may  be  brought  out  in  the  same  manner. 

5.  Through  the  tube  a  stilet  can  be  passed  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  so  as  to  perforate  a  congenital  sep- 
tum, or  any  cicatrix,  obstructing  the  entrance  of  that 
passage.  6.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve 
is  dull,  the  effect  of  fluids  thrown  into  the  tympanum 
can  be  tried.— (See  also  T.  Buchanan's  engra 
presentation  of  the  Jhiatomy  of  the  Human  Ear,  p.  28. 
fol.  Hull,  1823.) 

13.  Of  perforating  the  Mastoid  Process. 
Of  all  the  cases  of  deafness  for  which  Arnemann 
and  others  have  recommended  this  operation,  that 
attended  with  an  abscess  and  caries  of  this  process  is 
the  only  one  in  which  the  practice  is  now  at  all  sanc- 
tioned. An  instance  is  related  by  Jasser,  in  which  t lie 
carious  surface  of  the  right  mastoid  process  was  ex- 
posed by  an  incision,  and  an  opening  detected  with  a 
probe.  An  injection  was  thrown  into  the  aperture 
with  a  syringe,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of.Iasserand 
his  patient,  the  fluid  gushed  out  of  the  right  nostril. 
The  plan  was  repeated  for  a  few  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  the  part  was  healed,  and  the  hearing 
greatly  improved.  This  success  induced  Jasser  to 
make  a  perforation  in  the  left  mastoid  process,  the  ear 
on  that  side  being  deaf,  and  to  employ  the  injection, 
which  was  also  discharged  from  the  left  nostril.  The 
hearing,  however,  was  not  so  completely  restored  in 
this  as  it  had  been  in  the  right  ear;  but  the  wound 
healed  up  without  any  exfoliations.— {Journ.  de  Mid. 
Fev.  1793.)  The  idea  of  perforating  the  mastoid  proie.su 
was  suggested  long  before  the  time  of  Jasser.  Riolan, 
in  various  parts  of  his  works,  suggests  the  propriety  of 
making  a  small  perforation  in  several  cases  of  deaf- 
ness, and  tinnitus  aurium,  attended  with  obstruction 
of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Rolfincius  also  advised  a 
similar  opening  to  be  made  in  the  mastoid  process  with 
a  trocar,  in  cases  of  dropsy  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum and  of  the  mastoid  cells.  Jasser,  however,  was 
the  first  who  actually  made  the  experiment,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  Hagstroem,  whose  attempt 
did  not  succeed,  the  completion  of  the  operation  having 
been  interrupted  by  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  no  be- 
nefit done  to  the  hearing.  The  injections  also  appear 
to  have  caused,  in  this  instance,  alarming  symptoms, 
violent  pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  vision,  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, and  syncope.  The  fluid  entered  the  mastoid 
cells  without  any  of  it  issuing  either  by  the  nostrils  or 
mouth. — (Op.  cit.) 

The  operation  was  successfully  tried  by  Loffler.  The 
injection  did  not  pass  into  the  mouth,  yet  the  hearing 
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was  restored,  though  it  was  lost  again  when  the  wound 

Miner  a  new  opening  was  made,  and  kept 

ding  by  means  of  s  piece  of  catgut.    The 

patient  was  afterward  able  to  hear  when  his  mouth 

[D  n. 

The  perforation  ol  (be  mastoid  process  was  not  ap- 
il  'i\  Morgagntj  Indeed,  it  must  often  fail,  as 
both  Morgagni  and  Hagstroem  have  observed,  on  ac- 
r  omit  oi  complete  bony  partitions  preventing  all  com- 
munications between  the  mastoid  cells ;  ami  sometimes 
stead  of  being  cellular,  is  per- 
il rily  solid;  an  instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  A. 
Murray. 

14.  Diseases  of  the  Labyrinth. 
These  are  much  more  diversified  than  might  at  first 
nl,  and  if  we  admit  the  two  doubtful  cases 
said  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  lymph  of  Cotunni, 
there  are  nol  less  than  seven  different  species  of  disease 
affecting   the  labyrinth :— 1.  Disease   of  the  fenestra 
uvaiis  and  fenestra  rotunda,  as  ulceration,  thickening, 
Ac     a.   Malformation  of  these  apertures.    3.  Mal- 
formation of  the  labyrinth.    4.  Inflammation  of  the 
nervous  membrane  which  lines  its  cavities.    5.  Alter- 
•■  on  ni  the  liquor  ofcotuiini.    0.  Deficiency  of  the 
eamefloid.    7.  affections  of  the  nerve  of  hearing. 
No  dou  and  that  kind  of  it  which  so  fre- 

'iill'ul  men)  often  arises  from  an 
Insensible  state  of  the.  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory 
■  nl  the  surfaces  on  which  iis  filaments  are 
spread.    This  affection  is  analogous  to  the  amaurosis, 
'ir  gutta  Serena,  In  which,  though  every  part  of  the  eye 
may  seem  to  possess  its  natural  structure,  sight  is  lost, 
the  rays  of  light  mil  j  strike  a  (.mi  nst  I  paralytic 
iile  rctma.    Mr.  Saunders  dissected  the  ears 
oi  two  deaf  patients  with  the  greatest  care,  but  could 
mil  discover  the  hast  deviation  from  the  natural  struc- 
ture.    In  the  commencement  of  deafness  from  a  para- 
lytic affection  of  the  auditory  nerve,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
remarked,  that  the  secretion   of  cerumen  was  dimi- 
inl  when   the  deafness   became  worse,  was 
ippressed.     And  another  particular  symptom 
of  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve,  pointed  out  by  the 
same  author,  is  the  patient's  inability  to  luar  the  sound 
I]  placed  between  the  incisor  teeth. 
With  respect  to  the  causes  of  a  paralytic  aiTection  of 
the  auditor]    nerve,  they    are  mostly  buried  in  great 
iiliscniii  of  them   probably  depend  upon 

d  imperfection  ofthe  nerve  or  brain  itself.    It 
si  mis,  however,  that  a  part  ofthe  causes  to  which  we 
i  mechanically,  as  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
Bia,  or  an  exostosis;  while  others  operate  on 
the  car  in  sympathy,  as  is  the  case  when  deafness  Is 
!  bj  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  bowels. 
Mr   Saunders  remarks,  that  all  the  diseases  ofthe 
internal  ear  may  be  denominated  nervous  deafness; 
the  term,  in  this  sense,  embracing  every  disease,  the 
bid)  is  in  the  nerve,  or  parts  containing  the 
m  r\c.     Nervous  deafness  is  attended  with  various 
complaints  in  different  cases,  noises  in  the  head  of 
.suiiilry  kinds,  the  murmuring  of  water,  the  hissing  of  a 
boiling  kettle,  rustling  of  leaves,  blowing  of  wind,  etc. 
Other  patients  speak  of  a  beating  noise,  correspo  idhjg 
with  the  pulse,  and  increased  by  bodily  exertion,  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  action  of  the  heart.— (Saunders, 

According  to  this  author,  there  is  a  syphilitic  species 
of  nervous  deafness,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  some 
of  the  above  peculiar  noises ;  and  one  case  is  related,  in 
which  the  hearing  was  completely  restored   in  five 

weeks,  by  a  mercurial  course. 

Mr  saumlers  relieved  several  cases  of  nervous  deaf- 
iH sm,  b)  confining  patients  to  low  diet,  giving  them 
calomel  freely,  repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
i,  sometimes  twice,  sometimes  thriceaweek, 
or  according  to  circumstances,  and  applying  blisters 
behind  the  ears,  at  intervals  of  a  week.  The  plan  re- 
quires  perseverance. 

Electricity  has  been  Ughly  recommended  for  the  cure 
of  nervous  deafness,  though  the  prospect  of  benefit 
from  it    must   entirely  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 

Museof  the  infirmity.  It  is  allowed  to  be  sometimes 
useful  In  cases  of  Incomplete  paralysis  ofthe  auditor] 
inrve.  bat  it  cannot  be  of  an]  service  where  the  Eus- 

t.iclii.iu  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  the  mas- 
toid cells  are  obstructed.  It  Is  set  down  as  hurtful, 
when  the   patients  are  very  irritable  and  subject  to 
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vertigo,  bleeding  from  the  nose,  great  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  <kc. — (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  38, 
p.  124.)  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  efficacy  of  gal- 
vanism is  still  more  scanty  and  questionable. 

Whether  in  certain  cases  of  deafness  from  torpor 
of  the  auditory  nerve  the  introduction  of  tonic  injections 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  will  answer  in  the  manner  stated  by  a  late 
writer,  future  experience  must  determine.— (Diet,  des 
Sciences  Med.  t.  38,  p.  120,  121.)  The  effect  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  in  some  of  these  cases,  may  also  merit 
farther  trial. 

This  article,  I  think,  may  be  usefully  concluded  with 
a  few  general  but  sensible  observations  on  the  various 
kinds  of  deafness,  made  by  a  modern  writer.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Rosenthal,  all  the  disorders  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  may  be  comprised  under  three  princi- 
pal forms. 

1.  Deafticss  (Surditas,  Cophosis),  in  which  the 
faculty  of  hearing  articulated  sounds  is  completely 
annihilated. 

2.  Hardness  of  hearing  (Dystecia),  in  which  this 
faculty  is  so  diminished,  that  articulated  sounds  cannot 
be  heard,  without  the  assistance  of  a  particular  appa- 
ratus. 

3.  Alteration,  or  diminution  of  hearing  (Paracusis), 
in  which  the  faculty  of  hearing  articulated  sounds  in 
the  natural  way  is  imperfect  for  want  of  precision. 

1.  Deafness  Rosenthal  distinguishes  into  two  de- 
grees; the  first  of  which  is  marked  by  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  hearing  at  all ;  the  second,  liy  a  power 
of  still  distinguishing  certain  sounds,  as  whistling,  the 
vowels,  &c.  The  first  is  usually  congenital,  and  a 
cause  of  dumbness. 

The  discrimination  of  these  two  degrees  Rosenthal 
considers  of  great  importance  in  practice,  and  especially 
in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  because  the  ex- 
ceedingly fine  sense  of  touch  with  which  dumb  persons 
are  sometimes  gifted,  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
faculty  of  hearing.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  sonic 
interesting  experiments  made  by  Pfingsten  on  deaf  and 
dumb  persons.— (Vieljahrige  Erfahrnng  uber  die 
rfehlei  der  Taubstummen,  Kiel,  1802,  p.  32.)  A 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  was  at  needle-work  in  a  room 
near  the  house-door,  regularly  gave  notice  whenever  it 
was  opened  or  shut.  As  the  door  was  furnished  with 
a  little  bell,  which  rung  loud  enough  whenever  the 
door  moved  to  be  plainly  heard  in  the  neighbouring 
room,  and,  with  the  exception  of  this  noise,  no  other 
impulse  nor  shock  could  be  distinguished,  Pfingsten 
was  surprised  at  the  circumstance.  Desirous  of  ascer- 
taining how  the  girl  really  knew  about  the  movements 
ofthe  door,  he  caused  the  bell  to  be  rung  with  great 
force  without  the  door  being  opened ;  the  child  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  noise.  The  bell  was  after- 
ward kept  still,  while  a  person  opened  and  shut  the 
door  so  softly,  that  Pfingsten  himself  could  not  hear  it ; 
yet  the  child  instantly  gave  warning  that  somebody  had 
entered.  The  inference  was,  that  the  chair  on  which 
she  sat  communicated  to  her  legs  and  back  a  certain 
impulse,  which  made  her  conscious  of  the  motion  ofthe 
door. 

The  dissection  ofthe  ears  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
has  evinced  some  facts  explanatory  of  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  hearing.  Among  other  things,  it  appears,  that 
complete  deafness,  whether  congenital  or  acquired, 
more  frequently  depends  upon  morbid  alterations  of 
the  soft  parts,  than  upon  any  irregularity  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  bones.  Thus,  in  the  body  of  a  person  who 
had  been  deaf  and  dumb  while  living,  Hoffman  found 
the  auditory  nerve  diminished  in  size,  while  every  other 
part  of  the  organ  was  perfectly  natural.  Arnemann 
found  the  nerve  harder  than  common.  Dr.  Haighton 
met  with  an  instance,  in  which  the  vestibulum  was 
filled  with  a  caseous  substance. — (A  case  of  original 
I)i  afhess,  in  Mem.  of  the  Med.  Society,  vol.  3,  p.  1 — 15.) 
Duverney  and  Sandifort  found  the  auditory  nerve 
strongly  compressed  by  a  steatoma.  In  one  case,  Itard 
found  every  part  of  the  ear  apparently  so  natural,  that 
the  deafness  could  not  be  ascribed  to  paralysis  of  the 
nerve.  In  another,  the  infirmity  depended  upon  ob- 
struction of  the  passages.  In  a  third,  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  and  the  vestibulum  contained  small  portions 
of  calcareous  matter.  He  has  also  seen  the  tympanum 
filled  with  a  thick,  yellow  lymph,  or  a  thin  fluid  en- 
closed in  membranous  cells.  In  the  dissection  of  the 
body  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  Rosenthal  noticed, 
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among  other  remarkable  circumstances,  a  greater 
hardness  of  the  auditory  than  of  the  facial  nerve,  and 
preternatural  firmness  of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  thick- 
ening of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  the  bony 
roof  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  not  thicker  than 
paper;  and  just  over  the  junction  of  the  malleus  with 
the  incus  the  bony  substance  was  so  absorbed,  that  an 
appearance  like  that  of  membrane  alone  remained.  The 
mastoid  cells,  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes,  contained  a  limpid  yellow  fluid.  In  the 
tympanum,  the  periosteum  was  thickened,  forming 
small  cells  around  the  ossicula,  which  were  of  their 
natural  structure.  Nothing  particular  was  remarked 
■  in  the  labyrinth. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  instances,  the  above  degree 
of  deafness  has  been  traced  to  anomaly  in  the  structure 
of  the  solid  parts.  Thus,  Mundini  found  the  cochlea 
composed  of  only  one  circle  and  a  half.— (Opusc.  Acad. 
Bonon,  1791,  t.  7,  p.  422.)  Valsalva  found  the  stapes 
adherent  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  (De  Aure  Humana,  cap. 
11) ;  and  Reimarus  relates  a  case  in  which  the  ossicula 
were  entirely  wanting. — (Kunstribe  der  Thiere,  p.  57.) 

In  the  first  degree  of  deafness  above  described, 
which,  when  congenital,  must  excite  suspicion  of  serious 
malformation  of  the  organ  and  abolition  of  the  nervous 
influence ;  and  when  acquired,  indicates  a  complete 
injury  of  the  functions  of  the  nerve,  the  prognosis,  as 
Rosenthal  observes,  must  be  unfavourable.  Nor  can 
it  be  otherwise  in  the  second  congenital  degree  of  the 
disease,  though  only  a  partial  imperfection  of  the  organ 
and  nerve  can  here  be  supposed.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  latter  degree  is  acquired,  there  is  more  pros- 
pect of  relief,  because  merely  a  partial  alteration  in  the 
soft  parts  is  to  be  suspected. 

2.  Hardness  of  hearing:  Rosenthal  also  distin- 
guishes several  degrees  of  what  is  termed  hardness  of 
hearing.  In  the  first,  the  patient  cannot  hear  a  distant 
noise,  and  especially  high  tones ;  but  he  can  perceive, 
though,  it  is  true,  not  in  a  very  distinct  manner,  articu- 
lated sounds,  when  the  voice  is  a  good  deal  raised.  In 
the  second  degree,  he  hears  and  distinguishes  both  high 
and  low  tones  very  well,  and  also  words,  but  only  when 
the  voice  is  somewhat  raised. 

These  two  cases  are  better  understood,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  infirmity  is  some  alteration  in  that  part  of  the 
organ  which  serves  as  a  conductor  for  the  vibrations 
of  sound,  or  else  an  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerve, 
all  the  internal  ear  being  in  other  respects  right. 

Among  alterations  of  the  conducting  parts  of  the 
organ,  Rosenthal  comprehends : 

1.  A  total  obliteration  of  the  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus,  its  imperforation,  or  complete  absence.  These 
cases  may  almost  always  be  detected  by  a  superficial 
examination,  the  patient  only  hearing  when  some  solid 
bodies  are  placed  between  his  teeth,  while  his  dull  per- 
ception of  sounds  does  not  appear  to  be  much  lessened 
when  the  ear  is  covered. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  as  inflam- 
mation of  its  membranous  lining,  caries  of  its  parietes, 
or  collections  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  fluid,  in  its  cavity. 
Rosenthal  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  in  the  tympanum  are  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  the  former  affec- 
tion being  often  mistaken  for  a  slight  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism. In  dissecting  aged  subjects,  he  has  frequently 
found  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  thickened  and 
opaque,  and  he  could  only  impute  this  appearance  to 
previous  inflammation. 

After  detailing  a  case  illustrative  of  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  within  the  tympanum,  and  a  few 
observations  on  caries  and  collections  of  fluid  in  that 
cavity,  Rosenthal  notices  the  hardness  of  hearing  con- 
nected with  nervous  irritability,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  case,  he  insists  upon  the  advantage  that  would 
result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  of 
morbid  excitement  prevailing  in  the  patient.  But  as 
nothing  very  certain  can  be  made  out  on  this  point, 
and  only  conjectures  can  arise  from  dissections  of  bo- 
dies, that  the  affection  consists  either  in  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  part,  or  in  a  partial  paralysis  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  the  exact  nature  and  form  of  which 
are  quite  incomprehensible,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  attend  solely  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  nervous  affec- 
tion in  general.  This  diagnosis  will  be  facilitated,  1st, 
If  the  patient  has  been  previously  very  sensible  to  the 
impression  of  certain  tones,  or  sound  in  general ;  2dly, 


If  the  power  of  hearing  has  been  lost  all  on  a  sudden, 
without  any  mark  of  inflammation  ;  3dly,  If  the  affec- 
tion coincides  with  other  nervous  disorders. 

3.  Alteration  or  Diminution  of  Hearing.  Between 
the  most  perfect  hearing,  congenital  or  acquired,  and 
this  point  of  diminution  of  the  faculty  of  hearing,  Ro- 
senthal observes  there  are  a  great  many  degrees,  the 
cause  of  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  as 
the  circumstances  of  structure,  which  enable  every 
part  to  perform  its  functions  with  freedom  and  perfec- 
tion, are  not  yet  made  out.  If,  says  he,  it  wen  in  oni 
power  to  determine  what  is  truly  the  regular  struct  ore 
of  each  part,  we  should  then  be  furnished  with  a  nteani 
of  judging  correctly  of  the  anomalies  of  function,  the 
changes  in  which  would  be  indicated  quite  as  clearly 
as  in  the  eye,  by  shades  of  organization,  absolutely  in 
the  same  way  as  we  judge  of  the  modifications  which 
the  image  of  objects  must  undergo  at  the  bottom  nf  the 
ocular  mirror,  by  the  greater  or  less  convexity  of  the 
cornea  or  lens,  or  the  consistence  of  the  other  humours. 

In  the  present  state  of  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical knowledge  of  the  ear,  therefore,  Rosenthal  con- 
ceives that  little  can  be  attempted  with  respect  to  a 
scientific  classification  of  these  cases  of  altered  or  dimi- 
nished hearing.  As  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  its 
contents  are  the  parts  which  have  principal  influence  over 
the  intensity  of  sound ,  and  a  great  share  in  the  propagation 
of  articulated  sounds,their  faulty  condition  must  here  be 
chiefly  the  subject  for  consideration.  And  among 
their  numerous  defects,  traced  by  dissection,  and  al- 
ready specified  in  the  foregoing  columns,  Rosenthal  par- 
ticularly calls  the  attention  of  the  reader, 

1.  To  alterations  of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
whether  proceeding  from  congenital  malformation  or 
situation,  or  from  thickening,  ossification,  perforation, 
or  laceration  of  the  same  part. 

2.  The  lodgement  of  some  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  more  frequently  produced  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  by  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
In  most  new-born  infants,  Rosenthal  has  also  found  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  filled  with  a  thick,  almost  gela 
tinous  fluid,  which  for  some  days  is  not  absorbed,  and 
is  probably  the  cause  of  the  indifference  evinced  by 
new-born  children  to  sounds,  which  are  even  so  in 
tense  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  ears  of  an  adult. 

3.  Alterations  of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda, such  as  its  imperfect  formation,  or  erroneous  si- 
tuation, its  thickened  state,  &c. 

But  it  is  remarked  by  Rosenthal,  that  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  intensity  of  sound  may  occasion  a  modifi- 
cation in  the  sensations  of  the  ear,  the  merely  con 
ducting  parts  of  the  auditory  apparatus  must  not  bo 
forgotten,  as  the  external  ear  and  the  meatus  audito- 
rius externus,  which  regulate  the  quantity  of  sonorous 
waves  striking  the  auditory  nerve.  However,  the  mal- 
formations of  the  meatus  and  the  state  of  the  cerumi- 
nous  secretion  within  it,  are  observed  by  Kritter  and 
Lentin  (Ueber  das  schwere  Gehoere,  I.  l'J,  Leipz.  1794) 
to  have  more  effect  on  the  hearing  than  defects  of  the 
auricle  itself,  the  whole  of  which,  as  we  have  stated, 
may  be  lost  without  any  material  deafness  being  pro- 
duced. Lastly,  Rosenthal  calls  our  attention  to  the 
nervous  action  or  influence,  which,  whether  too  much 
raised  or  depressed,  may  equally  render  the  hearing 
dull ;  and  some  useful  information  may  for  the  most 
part  be  derived  from  attending  to  the  patient's  general 
sensibility.— (See  Journ.  Complem.  t.  6,  p.  21,>$-c.  Du- 
verney,  de  VOrgande  de  I'Ouie,  12mo.  1683.  P.  Ken- 
nedy, A  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  and  on  some  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  8vo.  Lond.  1713.  A.  D.  Dienert, 
Qucestio,  &c.  an  absque  Membrame  Tympani  Aper- 
tura  topica  injici  in  Concham  possint,  Paris,  1748. 
Mcmoire  sur  la  Theorie  des  Maladies  de  rOreille,  tt 
sur  les  Moyens  que  la  Chirurgie  pact  employer  pour 
lew  Curation,  in  Prix  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  9,  p.  Ill, 
ft-c.  id.  12too.  /.  D.  Arnemann,  Bemerkungen  ibc 
die  Durchborung  des  Processus  Mastoideus  in  gewts- 
sen  Fallen  der  Tavbheit,  8vo.  Gott.  1792.  G.  R.  Tram- 
pel  von  den  Krankheiten  des  Ohres,  in  Arnemann't 
Magazin  fur  die  Wundarzneiwissenschaft.  b.  2,  p.  17, 
&c.  Svo.  Gott.  1798.  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
135,  be.  idit.  4.  A.  Cooper,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1802.  Saunders  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  1806.  Desmonceaux,  TraiU  des  Maladies  de» 
Yeux  et  des  Oreilles,  2  torn.  Svo,  Paris,  1806.  Lassus, 
Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  t.  1,  p.  84,  edit.  1809.  W 
Wright,  An  Essay  on  the  Human  Ear,  its  anatomical 
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Structure,  and  incidental  Complaints,  Svo.  land. 
1M7.  Diet,  del  Science*  M  d.  art.  Oreme,  t.  38,  Svo. 
Parte,    18)9.     lOisinl!  icne   Pathologic  de 

C  Or  gam  nnentaire  du  Diet. 

.'■  .1.  t.  6,  p.  IT,  8w.  fane,  i^'20.    /.  J/. 
<V.  Hard,  Trim.  On  Hie  et  de  V Audi- 

tion, 2  i-  ,  1821,    T.  Buchanan,  An  En- 

itation  of  thr.  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
<  A  Acoustic 
Surgery,  &vo,  1825.     And,  Manson's  Med.  Researches 
on  Iodine,  8w.   Lond.  1825.    For  mi  account  of  mal- 
,'v  llundbuch  der 
Pathol  ,  hint,  b.  1,  ;;.  400,  \  <.  gvt.  /,/7/c.  1S12.)    [See 
i  ss  cf  the  Internal  Ear,  Vy  J. 
R.  Saiiey,    M.I),  y  Professor  Smith,  of 

i»  Mr  External  Ear.] 

E(  CHYMOS1S.  (From  fcxtfw,  to  pottr  owf.)  A 
superficial,  soft  «n  lling,  attended  with  a  livid  or  blue 
colour  of  the  skin,  produced  by  blood  extravasated  in 
the  cellular  substance. 

loses  hi  ecehymosis  are  falls,  blows,  sprains, 
A- iv,  which  Occasion  a  rupture  of  the  small  vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  a  consequent  effusion  of 
i  even  without  any  external  breach  of  continuity. 
Ecehymosis  Is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  a  contusion. — 
V  considerable  ecehymosis  may  ori- 
ginate from  a  very  slight  bruise,  when  the  ruptured 
pabli  of  pouring  out  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,   ami   particularly  when   the    parts  contain  an 
abundance  of  loose  cellular  substance.     In  general, 
ecehymosis  dors  not  make  its  appearance  immediately 
after  the  blow  or  sprain,  and  sometimes  not  till  several 
hours  after  the  application  of  the  violence;  at  least,  it 
■  s  not  nil  this  tune  that  the  black,  blue,  and  livid  colour 
of  ilie  skin  is  most  conspicuous.    A  black  eye,  which 
is  only  an  ecehymosis,  is  always  most  disfigured  six 
hours  alter  tile  receipt  of  the  blow. 

In  the  article  Bleeding,  we  have  noticed  how  an  ec- 
ctnmosis  u i ;i >  arise  from  the  blood  getting  out  of  the 
vein  into  the  adjacent  cellular  substance. 

i  ■.inn  in  cases  of  ecehymosis  may  generally  be 
easily  cured,  by  applying  discutient  lotions,  and  ad- 
ministering one  or  two  doses  of  any  mild  purgative 
s;iH.  The  best  topical  applications  are  vinegar,  the 
lotto  iniirlatis  ammonia),  spirit,  vin.  camph.  and  the 
liquor  amnion,  acet. 

The  object  is  to  avert  inflammation,  and  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid. 

In  cases  oi  ecehymosis,  I  have  seen  such  success 
attend  the  practice  of  dispersing  collections  of  extra- 
vacated  blood,  by  means  of  absorption,  that  the  plan 
of  evacuating  it  by  an  incision  seems  to  me  to  be  sel- 
dom  in  v.  bs  m .  \\  hen  an  opening  is  made  and  air  is 
admit  ted,  the  portion  of  blood  which  cannot  be  pressed 
out  soon  putrefies,  and  extensive  inflammation  and 
suppuration  are  the  frequent  consequences. 

The  quick  and  powerful  action  of  the  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  removing  extravasations  of  blood  can  now  be 
no  longer  called  in  question,  when  we  daily  see  it 
proved  in  modern  practice,  that  the  largest  aneurismal 
swellings  are  thus  speedily  diminished  and  removed, 
after  the  operation  of  tying  the  arteries,  from  which 

BUCh  tumours  arise. 

I  wish,  however,  the  preceding  observations  merely 
to  convey  a  general  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
opening  swellings  containing  extravasated  blood;  for 
on  is  more  assured  than  I  am,  that  there  are 
r  exceptions,  in  which  the  plan    is   highly 
proper  and  necessary,    Thus,  whenever  a  case  of  ex- 
tensive ecehymosis,  or  a  large  tumour  of  extravasated 
blood  either  excites  suppuration  or  creates  excessive 
t  to  practise  a  free  open- 
in--    s.i  ii  sometimes  happens  In  cases  of  aneurism, 

that  the  akin  breaks  alter  the  artery  has  been  tied,  and 
Some  Of  the  blood  escapes;  but  the' remainder  putrefies 

and  soon  becomes  blended  with  purulent  matter  in  the 

tac     Hen    the  making  of  a  free  incision  for  the  dis- 

i  the  Irritating  contents  of  the  swelling,  with 

due  attention  to  everj  caiiiiou  delivered  in  the  article 

will  often  be  followed  by  beneficial  effects. 

ECTROPIUM.    (From  licrpfaw,  to  turn.)    A  tun:- 

or  an  aversion  of  the  eyelids. 

According  to  Scarpa  there  are  two  species  of  this 

one  produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of 

the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  winch  not  only  pushes  their 

om  the  eyeball,  but  also  presses  them  so  for- 

ciliU  tli.it  they  become  everted  ;  the  other,  arising  from 
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a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  its  vicinity, 
by  which  means  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed 
for  some  distance  from  the  eye,  and  afterward  turned 
completely  out,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  affected 
eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids, 
which  causes  the  first  species  of  ectropium  (putting 
out  of  present  consideration  a  similar  affection  inci- 
dental to  old  age),  arises  mostly  from  a  congenital 
laxity  of  this  membrane,  afterward  increased  by  obsti- 
nate chronic  ophthalmies,  particularly  that  of  a  scro- 
fulous nature,  in  relaxed,  unhealthy  subjects  ;  or  else 
the  disease  originates  from  the  small-pox  affecting  the 
eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  eyelid,  as 
it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of  this  part  may  be 
observed  rising  in  the  form  of  a  semilunar  fold,  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  like  the  fungous  granulations  of 
wounds,  and  intervening  between  the  eye  and  eyelid, 
which  latter  it  in  some  measure  everts.  When  the 
swelling  is  occasioned  by  the  lining  of  both  the  eye- 
lids, the  disease  assumes  an  annular  shape,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  eyeball  seems  sunk,  while  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ring  presses  and  everts  the  edges 
of  the  two  eyelids  so  as  to  cause  both  great  uneasiness 
and  deformity.  In  each  of  the  above  cases,  on  press- 
ing the  skin  of  the  eyelids  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
it  becomes  manifest  that  they  are  very  capable  of  being 
elongated,  and  would  readily  yield,  so  as  entirely  to 
cover  the  eyeball,  were  they  not  prevented  by  the  inter- 
vening swelling  of  their  membranous  lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity  which  the 
disease  produces,  it  occasions  a  continual  discharge  of 
tears  over  the  cheek,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  dryness  of 
the  eyeball,  frequent  exasperated  attacks  of  chronic 
ophtlialmy,  incapacity  to  bear  the  light,  and,  lastly, 
opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the  eyelids 
or  neighbouring  parts,  is  not  unfrequently  a  conse- 
quence of  puckered  scars  produced  by  the  confluent 
small-pox  ;  deep  burns ;  or  the  excision  of  cancerous 
or  encysted  tumours,  without  saving  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  skin  ;  or,  lastly,  the  disorder  is  the  effect  of  ma- 
lignant carbuncles,  or  any  kind  of  wound  attended 
With  much  loss  of  substance.  Kach  of  these  causes 
is  quite  enough  to  bring  on  such  a  contraction  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids  as  to  draw  these  parts  towards  the 
arches  of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  the 
eyeball  and  turn  their  edges  outwards.  No  sooner  has 
this  circumstance  happened,  than  it  is  often  followed 
by  another  one  equally  unpleasant,  namely,  a  swelling 
of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  affected  eyelids,  which 
afterward  has  a  great  share  in  completing  the  ever- 
sion.  The  lining  of  the  eyelids,  though  trivially 
everted,  being  continually  exposed  to  the  air  and  irrita- 
tion of  extraneous  substances,  soon  swells,  and  rises 
up  like  a  fungus.  One  side  of  this  fungus-like  tumour 
covers  a  part  of  the  eyeball ;  the  other  pushes  the  eye- 
lid so  considerably  outwards,  that  its  edge  is  not  un 
frequently  in  contact  with  the  margin  of  the  orbit 
The  complaints  induced  by  this  second  species  of  ec 
tropium  are  the  same  as  those  brought  on  by  the  first ; 
it  being  noticed,  however,  that  in  both  cases  whenever 
the  disease  is  inveterate,  the  fungous  swelling  of  the 
inside  of  the  eyelids  becomes  hard,  coriaceous,  and,  a3 
it  were,  callous. 

Although  in  both  species  of  ectropium  the  liningof  the 
eyelids  seems  equally  swollen,  yet  the  surgeon  can  easily 
distinguish  to  wluch  of  the  two  species  the  disease  be- 
longs. For  ui  the  first  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  and  ad- 
joining parts  is  not  deformed  with  scars,  and  by  press- 
ing the  everted  eyelid  with  the  point  of  the  linger,  the 
part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eye,  were  it  not  for  the 
intervening  fungous  swelling.  But  in  the  second  spe- 
cies of  ectropium,  besides  the  obvious  cicatrix  and  con- 
traction of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or  adjacent  parts, 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  cover  the  eye  with  the  everted 
eyelid,  by  pressing  upon  the  latter  part  with  the  point 
of  the  finger,  it  does  not  give  way,  so  as  completely  to 
cover  the  globe,  or  only  yields,  as  it  ought  to  do,  for  a 
certain  extent ;  or  it  does  not  move  in  the  least  from  its 
unnatural  position,  by  means  of  the  integuments  of  the 
eyelids  having  been  so  extensively  destroyed  that  their 
margin  lias  become  adherent  to  the  arch  of  the  orbit. 

in  addition  to  the  forms  of  the  disease  mentioned  by 
Scarpa,  Mr.  Guthrie  enumerates  a  case  depending  on 
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chronic  inflammation,  accompanied  with  contraction  of 
the  integuments  of  the  eyelid,  but  without  any  manifest 
cicatrix.  It  is  described  by  him  as  usually  taking 
place  after  a  long  continuance  of  lippitudo,  and  proceed- 
ing from  the  excoriation,  contraction,  and  hardening  of 
the  skin,  "  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the  vitiated  secre- 
tions over  it,  and  which,  by  dropping  on  it,  increase  the 
irritation."— (On  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p. 
50 — 55.)  This  form  of  the  disease,  according  to  Mr. 
Guthrie,  is  rarely  attended  with  such  a  thickening  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  eyelid,  as  to  require  removal 
with  the  knife  or  scissors  ;  for  it  subsides  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  complaint. — (P.  60.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  cure  of  ectropium  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  equal  perfection  in  both  its  forms, 
the  second  species  being,  in  some  cases,  absolutely  in- 
curable. For,  as  in  the  first  species  of  ectropium  the 
disease  only  depends  upon  a  morbid  thickening  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  treatment 
merely  consists  in  removing  the  redundant  portion,  art 
possesses  many  efficacious  means  of  accomplishing 
what  is  desired.  But  in  the  second  species  of  ectropium, 
the  chief  cause  of  winch  arises  from  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  or  adjacent  parts,  which 
loss  no  known  artifice  can  restore,  surgery  is  not  capa- 
ble of  effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  the  malady.  The 
treatment  is  confined  to  remedying,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, such  complaints  as  result  from  this  kind  of  ever- 
sion,  and  this  can  be  done  in  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
manner,  according  as  the  loss  of  skin  of  the  eyelid  is  lit- 
tle or  great.  Cases  in  which  so  much  skin  is  deficient, 
that  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of 
the  orbit,  Scarpa  abandons  as  incurable.  How  far  the 
case  can  be  rectified,  he  thinks,  may  always  be  estimated 
by  remarking  to  what  point  the  eyelid  admits  of  being 
replaced,  on  being  gently  pushed  with  the  end  of  the 
finger  towards  the  globe  of  the  eye,  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  employment  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to 
effect  an  elongation  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelid  ;  for  it 
is  to  this  point,  and  no  farther,  that  art  can  reduce  the 
everted  part,  and  permanently  keep  it  so  replaced. 

When  the  first  species  of  ectropium  is  recent,  the 
fungous  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelid  not  consi- 
derable, and  consequently  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  not 
much  turned  out,  and  in  young  subjects  (for  in  old  ones 
the  eyelids  are  so  flaccid,  that  the  disease  is  irremedi- 
able), Scarpa  prefers  destroying  the  fungous  surface  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelid  by  the  repeated 
application  of  the  argentum  nitratum.  Mr.  Guthrie 
touches  the  fungous  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  every 
four  days  with  a  probe  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
gently  applies  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  the  sul- 
phate of  copper,  at  the  same  time  not  omitting  some 
minor  remedies,  which  he  also  employs  in  cases  pro- 
ceeding from  contraction  of  the  skin  independent  of  any 
cicatrix,  and  which  I  shall  presently  notice. — (On  the 
Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  70.)  In  recent  cases, 
where  the  patient  is  weak  and  irritable  (or  a  child), 
Beer  commences  the  treatment  with  simply  applying 
every  day  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  after  a  time  is  to 
be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  naphtha.  To  the  re- 
laxed conjunctiva  he  rfterward  applies  escharotic  eye- 
salves,  and  last  of  all  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  muriate 
of  antimony.  When  the  part  is  hard  and  callous,  the 
employment  of  caustic  is  preceded  by  scarifications. — 
(Lehre,  4c  b.  2,  p.  136.) 

For  remedying  the  considerable  and  inveterate  form 
of  the  first  species  of  the  disease,  Beer  and  Scarpa  are 
advocates  for  cutting  away  the  whole  of  the  fungous 
swelling  closely  from  the  muscular  substance,  on  the 
inside  of  the  eyelid.  The  following  is  Scarpa's  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation. 

The  patient  being  seated  with  his  head  a  little  inclined 
backwards,  the  surgeon,  with  the  index  and  middle  fin- 
ger of  his  left  hand,  is  to  keep  the  eyelid  steadily 
everted,  and  holding  a  small  pair  of  curved  scissors  with 
convex  edges  in  his  right,  he  is  completely  to  cut  off  the 
whole  fungosity  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelid 
as  near  as  possible  to  its  base.  The  same  operation  is 
then  to  be  repeated  on  the  other  eyelid,  should  that  be 
affected  with  the  same  disorder.  If  the  excrescence 
should  be  of  such  a  shape  that  it  cannot  be  exactly  in- 
cluded within  the  scissors,  it  must  be  raised  as  much  as 
possible  with  forceps,  or  a  double-pointed  hook,  and  dis- 
sected off  at  its  base,  by  means  of  a  small  bistoury  with 
a  convex  edge.  This  last  mode  is  preferred  by  Beer 
to  the  use  of  scissors,  and  I  confess  that  it  has  always 


appeared  to  me  the  most  convenient.  The  bleeding, 
which  seems  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  as  if  it 
would  be  copious,  stops  of  itself,  or  as  soon  as  the  eye 
is  bathed  with  cold  water.  The  surgeon  is  then  to  ap- 
ply the  dressings,  which  are  to  consist  of  two  small 
compresses,  one  put  on  the  upper,  the  other  on  the 
lower  arch  of  the  orbit,  and  over  these  the  uniting  band- 
age, in  the  form  of  the  monoculus,  or  so  applied  as  to 
compress  and  replace  the  edges  of  the  everted  eyelids, 
in  order  to  make  them  cover  the  eye.  On  the  first  re- 
moval of  the  dressings,  which  should  take  place  about 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  after  the  operation,  the  sur- 
geon will  find  the  whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  of  the 
eyelid  in  its  natural  position.  The  treatment  should 
afterward  consist  in  washing  the  ulcer  on  the  inside  of 
the  eyelid  twice  a  day  with  simple  water,  or  barley 
water,  and  confect.  rosse,  until  it  is  completely  well. 
If  towards  the  end  of  the  cure  the  wound  should  assume 
a  fungous  appearance,  or  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  seem  to 
be  too  distant  from  the  eyeball,  the  wound  on  the  inside 
of  the  eyelid  must  be  rubbed  several  times  with  the  ar- 
gentum nitratum,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  little 
more  of  the  membranous  lining,  so  that  when  the  cica- 
trization follows,  a  greater  contraction  of  it  may  take 
place,  and  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  be  drawn  still  nearer 
the  eye.  Proper  steps  must  be  taken,  however,  for  re- 
sisting the  principal  cause  on  which  the  ectropium  de- 
pends, particularly  chronic,  ophthalmy,  a  relaxed  and 
varicose  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  &c— (See  Oplir 
thalmy.) 

In  England  the  excision  of  the  fungous  thickened 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  cases  of  ectropium,  has 
been  very  much  relinquished  for  the  employment  of 
caustic.  The  difficulty  and  almost  total  impossibility  of 
dissecting  off  every  particle  of  the  fungus  render  the 
practice  of  excision  much  less  certain  than  the  treat- 
ment with  caustic.  Thus  we  see  that  Scarpa  con- 
fesses its  occasional  failure,  and  the  necessity  of  then 
having  recourse  to  the  latterplan.  Demours  also  lets  the 
employment  of  caustic  follow  the  use  of  the  knife.— 
{Mai.  des  Yeux,  p.  98.)  In  the  ectropium  from  a  re- 
laxed fungous  state  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  consequence 
of  purulent  ophthalmia,  Dr.  Vetch  begins  with  a  light 
careful  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum  to  the 
whole  granulated  villous  surface.  The  everted  part  is 
then  to  be  returned,  and  secured  in  its  place  with  a 
compress,  and  straps  of  plaster  and  a  bandage.  Every 
time  the  eye  is  cleaned,  the  same  things  are  to  be  re- 
peated, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  tendency  to 
protrude  will  disappear. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
228.) 

In  the  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  produced 
by  an  accidental  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
or  neighbouring  parts,  Scarpa  observes,  that  if  a  con- 
traction of  the  integuments  has  proved  capable  of  evert- 
ing the  eyelid,  the  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  part,  and  the  cicatrix  which  will  fol- 
low must  also  be  capable,  for  the  same  reason,  of  bring- 
ing back  the  eyelid  into  its  natural  position.  But  since 
nothing  can  restore  the  lost  skin,  the  shortened  state  of 
the  whole  eyelid,  in  whatever  degTee  it  exists,  must  al- 
ways continue,  even  after  any  operation  the  most  skil- 
fully executed.  Hence  the  treatment  of  the  second  spe- 
cies of  ectropium,  he  says,  will  never  succeed  so  per- 
fectly as  that  of  the  first,  and  the  replaced  eyelid  will 
always  remain  shorter  than  natural,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  integuments  lost.  It  is  true  that,  in 
many  cases,  the  eversion  seems  greater  than  it  actually 
is,  in  regard  to  the  small  quantity  of  skin  lost  or  de- 
stroyed ;  for  when  the  disease  has  once  begun,  though 
the  contraction  of  the  skin  may  be  trivial  in  consequence 
of  the  little  quantity  of  it  deficient,  still  the  swelling  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelid,  which  never  fails  to  increase, 
at  last  brings  on  a  complete  eversion  of  the  part.  In 
these  cases  the  cure  may  be  accomplished  with  such 
success  as  is  surprising  to  the  inexperienced ;  for  after 
the  fungous  swelling  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
eyelid  has  been  cut  off,  and  the  edge  of  the  part  approxi- 
mated to  the  eyeball,  the  shortening  of  the  eyelid  re- 
maining after  the  operation  is  so  trivial,  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  deformity 
and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  ectropium.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  retraction  of  the  skin  of  the  everted 
eyelid,  and  the  consequent  shortness  of  it,  are  such  as  not 
to  prevent  its  rising  again  and  covering  the  eye,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  moderately,  Scarpa  directs  the  surgeon 
to  cut  uway  the  internal  membrane  of  the  everted  eye- 
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Ud,  oa  already  explained,  so  as  to  produce  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance on  the  inside  of  the  everted  eyelid.  In  invete- 
rate cases  of  ectropium,  in  which  the  lining  of  the 
eyelids  has  become  hard  and  callous,  Scarpa  applies  to 
I  eyelid,  ti.r  a  few  days  before  the  operation, 
a  soft  bread-and-miik  poultice,  in  order  to  render  the 
purl  flexible,  ami  more  easily  separated  than  it  could  be 
in  Us  Ibrmer  rigid  state. 

The  division  of  the  cicatrices  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  shortening  and  eversion  of  the  eyelid,  as  Scarpa 
observes,  does  not  procure  any  permanent  elongation 
of  this  part,  and  consequently  it  is  of  no  avail  in  the 
cure  of  the  present  disease.  We  see  the  same  circum- 
stance occur  after  deep  and  extensive  burns  of  the  skin 
of  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  fingers:  whatever  pains 
may  have  been  taken,  during  the  treatment,  to  keep  the 
hand  and  fingers  extended,  no  sooner  is  the  cicatriza- 
tion thus  completed,  than  the  fingers  become  irremedi- 
ably bent.  The  same  thing  happens  after  extensive 
burns  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck.  Fabricius  ab 
Aipi.ijx  udente,  who  well  knew  the  inutility  of  making  a 
semilunar  cut  in  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  for  the  purpose 
ul  remedying  their  shortness  and  eversion,  proposes,  as 
the  bell  expedient,  to  stretch  them  with  adhesive  plas- 
ters, applied  to  them  and  the  eyebrow,  and  tied  closely 
together.  Whatever  advantage  may  result  from  this 
practice,  the  same  degree  of  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
using,  for  u  few  days,  a  bread-and-milk  poultice,  after- 
ward oily  embrocations,  and  lastly,  the  uniting  band- 
it on  as  to  stretch  the  shortened  eyelid  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  produced  by  the  cicatrix;  a 
practice  which  Scarpa  thinks  should  always  be  care- 
fully tried  before  the  operation  is  determined  upon. 

The  surgeon,  with  a  small  convex-edged  bistoury,  is 
to  make  an  incision  of  sulficient  depth  into  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  eyelid,  along  the  tarsus,  carefully 
avoiding  the  situation  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  Then 
with  a  pair  of  lorceps  he  should  raise  the  flap  of  the  di- 
vided fungous  membrane,  and  continue  to  detach  it 
with  the  bistoury  from  the  subjacent  parts  all  over  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid,  as  far  us  where  the  membrane 
•juits  this  part,  to  be  reflected  over  the  front  of  the  eye, 
under  the  Dame  of  conjunctiva.  The  separation  being 
thai  lar  accomplished',  the  membrane  is  to  be  raised 
still  more  with  the  forceps,  and  cut  oil'  with  one  or  two 
strokes  of  the  scissors,  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  eyelid. 
The  compresses  and  bandage,  to  keep  the  eyelid  replaced, 
arc  in  he  applied  as  above  directed.  On  changing  the 
dressings,  a  day  or  two  after  the  operation,  the  eyelid 
will  be  found,  111  a  great  measure,  replaced,  and  the  dis- 
flguremenl  which  the  disease  caused  greatly  amended. 
The  operation  is  rarely  followed  by  bad  symptoms, 
such  as  vomiting,  violent  pain,  and  inflammation. 
However,  .should  they  occur,  the  vomiting  may  be  re- 
lieved by  means  of  an  opiate  clyster ;  and  as  lor  the 
pain  and  Inflammation,  attended  with  a  great  tumefac- 
tion of  the  eyelid  operated  upon,  these  complaints  may 
In'  cured  by  applying  a  poultice,  or  bags  filled  with 
emollient  herbs,  at  the  same  time  applying  internal  an- 
tlphloglstios,  until  the  inflammation  and  swclluig  have 
subsided,  and  suppuration  has  commenced  on  the  in- 
side  of  I  he  eyeiid  on  which  the  operation  has  been  done. 
Aller  tins  the  treatment  is  to  consist  ,11  washing  the 
part  twice  a  day  with  barley-water  and  confect.  roste, 
and  lastly,  in  touching  the  wound  a  few  limes  with  the 
argentum  nltratum,  in  order  to  keep  the  granulations 
Within  certain  limits,  and  to  form  a  permanent  cicatrix, 
proper  for  maintaining  the  eyelid  replaced. — {Scarpa 
Ulattie  deglt  OccJu.) 
In  cases  in  which  the  eversion  is  considerable,  Sir 
\\  viauis  lias  never  found  ihe  simple  incision  of  the 
fungus,  as  practised  by  Scarpa,  sullicient  to  effect  a  ra- 
dical cure,  ami  be  therefore  tried  a  new  mode  of  opera- 
lus  lirst  attempts,  he  employed  a  very  small 
curved  bistoury,  the  point  of  which  he  carried  along  the 
the  eyelid,  at  its  outer  angle,  downwards  and 
outwards,  as  far  as  the  point  of  reflection  of  the  con- 
junctiva would  admit,  lie  then  pushed  it  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  everted  eyelid  and  its  integu- 
ments, and  cut  upwards  through  ihe  tarsus,  making  an 
incision  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length.  With  a  curved 
pair  of  scissors,  he  next  snipped  off  a  piece  of  the  edge 
of  the  tarsus,  about  one-third  of  un  inch  in  width,  and 
he  afterward  removed  with  the  same  instrument  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  conjunctiva.  \\  hen  the  bleeding 
had  ceased,  Sir  w  a.dama  pas*  .1  ■  needle  and  ligature 
through  the  whole  substance  ol  tUo  two  divided  por- 


tions, and  brought  them  as  accurately  into  contact  as 
possible.  Finding,  however,  that  too  much  integument 
had  been  left  at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  he  em- 
ployed in  future  operations,  instead  of  the  scalpel,  a 
pair  of  straight  scissors,  with  which  he  cut  out  an  an- 
gular piece  of  the  lid,  resembling  the  letter  V.  Latterly 
Sir  W.  Adams  has  found  it  advantageous  to  leave  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lid  adjoining  its  external 
angle,  and  after  shortening  the  part  as  much  as  neces- 
sary he  brings  the  edges  of  the  incision  together  with  a 
suture.— (See  Practical  Observations  oil  the  Ectropium, 
6rc.  p.  4  and  5,  Lond.  1812.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  foregoing  proposal,  M.  Roux 
observes,  "  What  Sir  W.  Adams  says,  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  his  own  method,  about  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  ectropium,  when  the  conjunctiva 
is  simply  cut  out,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  contradicted 
by  experience.  I  have  already  in  a  very  great  number 
of  cases  undertaken  the  cure  of  ectropium  in  the  com- 
mon way :  the  operation  always  succeeded  as  much  as 
the  degree  or  other  circumstances  of  the  disease 
allowed ;  and  I  have  not  yet  observed  an  instance  of  a 
relapse."— ( Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Parallele 
de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise, 
p.  291.)  If  this  new  operation,  however,  will  cure  the 
ectropium,  caused  by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  as 
its  inventor  describes,  or  produce  great  improvement,  as 
the  experience  of  Mr.  Travers  confirms  (Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  235),  it  is  clear  that  though 
it  may  not  be  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  its  usefulness 
will  not  be  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Guthrie  acknowledges 
that  it  may  be  highly  useful  in  the  ectropium  from  the 
contraction  of  a  cicatrix.— (On  the  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  71 .)  The  contracted  scar  must  of  course 
be  divided,  in  addition  to  the  other  proceedings. 

In  the  form  of  ectropium  described  by  Mr.  Guthrie 
as  arising  from  a  hardened  and  contracted  state  of  the 
integuments  of  the  eye,  but  without  any  cicatrix,  he 
observes  that  the  indications  are,  1st,  to  relieve  the 
contraction  of  the  skin  externally ;  2dly,  to  restore  and 
retain  the  eyelid  in  its  proper  situation,  until  the  unna- 
tural curvature  of  the  cartilage  has  been  overcome,  and 
the  chronic  inflammation  removed.  For  fulfilling  the 
first  indication  he  recommends  washing  the  external 
parts  with  warm  water,  so  as  to  leave  the  skin  as  clean 
as  possible.  It  is  then  to  be  carefully  dried,  and  re- 
peatedly anointed  with  the  ung.  zinci,  for  three  or  four 
days.  Being  thus  protected  from  the  irritation,  it  be- 
comes softer,  and  in  a  favourable  state  to  yield  to  mild 
extension.  For  accomplishing  the  second  indication, 
Mr.  Guthrie  applies  the  sulphuric  acid :  the  eyelid 
having  been  cleansed  so  as  to  prevent  its  slipping,  the 
conjunctiva  is  to  be  gently  wiped  dry  and  everted  as 
much  as  possible,  so  that  the  part  where  it  begins  to  be 
reflected  over  the  eyeball  may  be  seen.  An  assistant  is 
to  raise  the  upper  eyelid  a  little,  and  the  patient  to  look 
upwards.  The  blunt  end  of  a  common  silver  probe  is 
then  to  be  dipped  in  the  sulphuric  acid  and  rubbed  over 
the  conjunctiva,  so  that  every  part  of  it  may  be  touched 
with  the  acid.  The  round  point  of  the  probe  is  to  be 
carried  as  far  as  where  the  membrane  begins  to  be  re- 
flected over  the  eyeball,  but  no  farther.  The  punctum 
lachrymale,  caruncle,  and  semilunar  fold  are  to  be 
avoided  ;  but  the  external  angle,  as  well  as  every  other 
part,  except  what  is  reflected  over  the  eye,  is  to  be  care- 
fully rubbed.  The  acid  will  turn  the  touched  portion 
of  the  conjunctiva  white ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
acid  from  affecting  the  eyeball,  a  stream  of  water  is 
now  to  be  directed  over  the  eyelid  with  an  elastic  gum 
syringe.  If  the  conjunctiva  should  not  be  turned  suffi- 
ciently white,  its  application  may  be  repeated.  The  use 
of  the  acid  is  to  be  repeated  every  fourth  day ;  "  and  when 
applied  in  the  manner  directed  it  does  not  cause  a  slough, 
but  a  general  contraction  of  the  part,  which  is,  however, 
only  perceptible  after  two  or  three  applications,  by  its  ef- 
fect in  inverting  the  lid,  which  gradually  begins  to  take 
place.  After  six  or  eight  applications,  the  cure  will 
be  more  than  half  accomplished,  and  in  most  cases  of 
this  species  of  eversion,  the  thickening  of  the  con- 
junctiva will  have  subsided."  The  ung.  zinci  is  to 
be  constantly  applied  to  the  skin,  and  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
nitr.  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  or  six  of  the 
ung.  cetacei,  to  the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  After  the  eye- 
lid has  returned  two-thirds  of  the  way  towards  its  na- 
tural position,  the  intervals  between  the  applications 
of  the  acid  must  be  longer,  lest  w  sontractiixt  within 
the  eyelid  he  carried  too  far,  ant  »  swei»^»D  »»     4>r«- 
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duced  After  the  eversinn  is  cured,  the  lippitudo  may 
yet  partly  remain,  and  demand  the  use  of  the  ung.  hy- 
drarg.  nitr.  or  other  gentle  stimulants.— (See  Scarpa's 
Osservazioni  sulle  Malattie  degh  Occhi ;  ed.  5,  cap.  6. 
Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  2,  p. 
473,  Ac.  Wenzet's  Manuel  de  I'Oculiste.  Pellier,  Re- 
cueil  d'Obs.  sur  les  Maladies  des  Yeux.  Sir  W.  Adams, 
Pract.  Observ.  on  Ectropium,  or  Eversion  of  the  Eye- 
lids, with  a  Description  of  a  new  Operation  for  the 
Cure  of  that  Disease ;  on  the  modes  of  forming  an 
artificial  Pupil'  and  on  Cataract,  8vo.  Lond.  1812. 
M.  Bordenave,  Mimoire  dans  lequel  on  propose  un 
nouveau  Procidi;  pour  trailer  le  Renversement  des 
Paupierrs,  in  Man.  de  I' Acad.  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  t. 
13,  p.  156,  el  seq.  edit.  12/no.  It  was  in  this  memoir, 
that  the  proposal  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  inside 
of  the  eyelid  for  the  cure  of  ectropium  was  first  made. 
Here  may  also  be  found  the  best,  historical  account  of 
the  different  methods  of  treatment,  which  have  prevailed 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  surgery.  Consult,  also 
Parallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,  par  P.  J.  Roax,  p.  289—292,  Paris,  1815. 
G.  J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Au.genkranklieite)i,  b.  2,  p. 
133,  Src.  Svo.  Wien,  1817.  Bcnj.  Travers,  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  234.  356,  &c.  Svo.  Lond.  1820. 
Demours,  Traits  des  Mai.  des  Yeux,  p.  98.  G.  J. 
Guthrie,  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
Bvo.  Lond.  1823.) 

ECZEMA,  or  Ecze'sma  (from  Ik^iu,  to  boil  out),  is 
characterized  by  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  skin,  usually  close  or  crowded 
together,  with  little  or  no  inflammation  round  their 
bases,  and  unattended  by  fever.  It  is  not  contagious. 
— (Bate-man's  Synopsis,  p.  250,  ed.  3.)  There  are  se- 
veral varieties  of  this  disease,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  eczema  rubrurn  from  the  irritation  of  mer- 
cury. '  This  form  is  attended  with  quickened  pulse  and 
a  white  tongue  ;  but  the  stomach  and  sensonum  are 
not  materially  disturbed. — (See  Mercury.) 

EFFUSION,  in  surgery,  means  the  escape  of  any 
fluid  out  of  the  vessel  or  viscus  naturally  containing 
it,  and  its  lodgement  in  another  cavity  in  the  cellular 
substance,  or  in  the  substance  of  parts.  Thus,  when 
the  chest  is  wounded,  blood  is  sometimes  effused  from 
the  vessels  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  in  cases  of 
false  aneurisms,  the  blood  passes  out  of  the  artery  into 
the  interstices  of  the  cellular  substance ;  in  cases  of 
fistula;  in  pemneo,  the  urine  flows  from  the  bladder  and 
urethra  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  perinoeum 
and  scrotum ;  and  when  great  violence  is  applied  to  the 
skull,  blood  is  often  effused  even  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  brain. 

Effusion  also  sometimes  signifies  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids  from  the  vessels ;  thus  surgeons  fre- 
quently speak  of  the  coagulablc  lymph  being  effused  on 
different  surfaces. — (See  Extravasation.) 

ELECTRICITY.  Among  the  aids  of  surgery,  elec- 
tricity once  held  a  conspicuous  and  important  situation. 
It  has,  however,  met  witha  fate  not  unusual  with  reme- 
dies too  much  cried  up  and  too  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed ;  that  cf  having  fallen  into  an  undeserved  degree 
of  neglect. 

Whatever  its  effects  may  be  on  the  system,  it  cer- 
tainly possesses  this  advantage  over  other  topical  reme- 
dies, that  it  may  be  made  to  act  on  parts  very  remote 
from  the  surface. 

Electricity,  as  a  topical  remedy  for  surgical  diseases, 
is  chiefly  used  in  amaurosis,  deafness,  some  chronic 
tumours  and  abscesses,  weakness  from  sprains,  or  con- 
tusions, paralysis,  &c. 

In  cases  of  suspended  animation,  electricity  is  some- 
times an  important  auxiliary  for  the  restoration  of  the 
vital  functions. — (See  J.  Curry's  Obs.  on  Apparent 
Death,  Src.  ed.  2,  1815.) 

ELEVATOR.  An  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  skull. 

Besides  the  common  elevator,  now  generally  pre- 
ferred by  all  the  best  operators,  several  others  have 
been  invented;  as,  for  instance,  the  tripod  elevator,  and 
another  which  was  first  devised  by  M.  J.  L.  Petit,  and 
afterward  improved  by  M.  Louis. 

EMBROCATIO  ALUMINIS.  R.  Aluminis  ?ij. 
Aceti,  spiritus  vinosi  tenuioris,  sing.  Ibss.  For  chil- 
blains and  diseased  joints. 

EMBROCATIO  AMMONIA.  R.  Liq.  ammon.  ?  i. 
jEtheris  »uiphurici  ?  ss.  Spir.  lavandulae  Jij.  M. 
For  sprains  and  bruises 
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EMBROCATIO  AMMONITE  ACETATvE  CAM- 
PHORATA.  U.  Linim.  camph ,  liq.  ammon.  acet 
sing.  3  vj.  Liq.  ammon.  j  ss.  M.  For  sprains,  bruises 
and  chilblains,  not  in  a  state  of  suppuration. 

EMBROCATIO  AMMONITE  ACETATJE.  R.  Li„ 
ammon.  acet.,  lin.  sapon.  sing.  jj.  M.  For  bruista 
with  inflammation. 

EMBROCATIO  CANTHARIDIS  CUM  f\M- 
PHORA.  R.  Tinct.  canth.,  spirit,  camph.  sing  Jj 
M.  This  may  be  used  in  any  case  in  which  the  object 
is  to  stimulate  the  skin.  It  should  be  remembered 
however,  that  the  absorption  of  cantharides  will  some- 
times bring  on  strangury. 

EMBRYOTOMIA.  (From  euBpvov,  a  foetus,  and 
rinvu>,to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  womb 
in  order  to  extract  the  foetus.— (See  Cesarean  Opera' 
tion.) 

EMPHYSEMA.  CEixfyvoyna,  from  <f>vaiiw,  toinflate.) 
A  swelling  produced  by  air  in  the  cellular  substance. 
The  common  cause  is  a  fractured  rib,  by  which  the 
vesicles  of  the  lungs  are  wounded,  so  that  the  air  es- 
capes from  them  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  But  as 
the  rib  at  the  moment  of  its  being  fractured  is  pushed 
inwards  and  wounds  the  pleura,  which  hues  the  ribs 
and  intercostal  muscles,  part  of  the  air  most  commonly 
passes  through  the  pleura  and  the  lacerated  muscles 
into  the  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of  the  chest 
and  thence  is  diffused  through  the  same  membrane 
over  the  whole  body,  so  as  to  inflate  it  sometimes  m  an 
extraordinary  degree.  This  inflation  of  the  cellular 
membrane  has  been  commonly  looked  upon  as  ilu:  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  disease  ;  but  very  erroneously,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. — (Hewson,Med.  Obs. and' In- 
quiries,vol.  3.) 

Emphysema  is  most  frequent  after  a  fractured  rib, 
because  there  is  a  wide  laceration  of  the  lungs,  and  no 
exit  for  the  air;  it  is  less  frequent  in  lar<!c  wounds 
with  a  knife  or  broadsword,  because  the  air  has  an 
open  and  unimpeded  issue;  it  is  again  more  frequent  in 
deep  stabs  with  bayonets  or  small  swords;  but  il  is  not 
so  peculiarly  frequent  in  gun-shot  wounds  as  the  late 
Mr.  John  Bell  supposed  {On  Wounds  of  thi 
p.  265,  ed.  3),  and,  in  fact,  is  not  nearly  so  common  m 
them  as  in  cases  of  stabs,  particularly  where  the  ribs 
are  not  splintered. 

Emphysema  has  also  been  known  to  arise  from  a 
rupture  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  produced  by  a  blow 
or  kick,  as  we  find  exemplified  in  the  case  reported  by 
Dr.  L.  O'Brien.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and.  Surg.  Journ. 
No.  72.) 

The  symptoms  attending  emphysema  are  generally 
of  the  following  kind.  The  patient  at  first  complains 
of  a  considerable  tightness  of  the  chest,  with  pain, 
chiefly  in  the  situation  of  the  injury,  and  great  difficulty 
of  breathing.  This  obstruction  of  respiration  gradually 
increases,  and  becomes  more  and  more  insupportable. 
The  patient  soon  finds  himself  unable  to  lie  down  in 
bed,  and  cannot  breathe,  unless  when  his  body  is  in  an 
upright  posture,  or  he  is  sitting  a  little  inclined  for- 
wards. The  countenance  becomes  red  and  swollen. 
The  pulse,  at  first  weak  and  contracted,  becomes  after- 
ward irregular.  The  extremities  grow  cold,  and,  if  the 
patient  continue  unrelieved,  he  soon  dies,  to  every  ap- 
pearance suffocated. 

The  emphysematous  swelling,  wheresoever  situated, 
is  easily  distinguished  from  reriema  or  anasarca,  by  the 
crepitation  which  occurs  on  handling  it,  or  a  noise  like 
that  which  takes  place  on  compressing  a  dry  bladder 
half  filled  with  air. 

The  tumour  is  colourless  and  free  from  pain.  It  does 
not  of  itself  descend  into  depending  parts,  though  by 
pressure  it  may  be  made  to  change  its  situation.  It  is 
elastic,  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  pressed  down,  but  it 
rises  up  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  discontinued 
The  swelling  never  retains  the  impression  of  the  end 
of  the  finger,  or,  in  the  language  of  surgery,  never  pits. 
The  part  affected  is  not  heavy.  The  tumour  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  one  particular  place ;  but  it 
soon  extends  over  the  whole  body,  and  causes  an  ex- 
traordinary distention  of  the  skin—  (Richter's  An 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  p.  451.) 

The  wound  of  the  pleura  and  intercostals  may  some 
times  be  too  small  to  suffer  the  air  to  get  readily  info  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  inflate  it,  but  may  confine  a  part 
of  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  so  as  m  compress  the 
lungs,  prevent  their  expansion,  and  cause  the  same 
symptoms  ot  tightness  of  the  chest,  quick  breathing, 
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and  sense  of  suffocation,  which  water  does  in  the  hy- 
drops pectoris,  or  matter  in  empyema.— (Hewsort,.') 

To  understand  Why  the  air  passes  at  all  out  of  the 
wound  of  tlie  lungs,  we  must  advert  to  the  manner  in 
which  inspiration  anjdexpiralion  are  uaturally  carried  on. 
It  is  well  known,  that  m  the  perfect  state,  the  surface  of 
the  lungs  alwa]  intact  with  the  membrane 

lining  tlie  chest,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration.  The 
lungs  themselves  are  only  passive  organs,  and  are 
quite  incapable  by  any  action  of  their  own  of  expand- 
ing and  contracting,  so  as  to  maintain  their  external 
surface  always,  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  thorax, 
which  is  continually  undergoing  an  alternate  change 
of  dimensions.  Every  muscle  that  has  any  share  in 
enlarging  and  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  chest, 
■  tribute  to  the  effect  of  adapting  the  volume  of 
the  lungs  to  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained, 
as  long  as  there  is  no  communication  between  the  ca- 
vity or  the  pleura  and  the  external  air.  In  inspiration 
the  thorax  is  enlarged  in  every  direction,  the  lungs  are 
expanded  in  the  same  way,  and  the  air,  entering  through 
the  windpipe  into  the  air-cells  of  these  organs,  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  a  vacuum. 

Hut  in  cases  of  wounds,  when  there  is  a  free  com- 
munication between  the  atmosphere  and  inside  of  the 
cheat,  no  sooner  is  this  cavity  expanded,  than  the  air 
naturally  enters  it  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  that  the  air  enters  the  lungs  through  the  tra- 
chea, and  the  lung  itself  remains  proportionally  col- 
lapsed. When  the  thorax  is  next  contracted  in  expira- 
tion the  air  is  compressed  out  of  the  lung,  and  also  out 
of  the  hag  of  the  pleura  through  the  external  wound,  if 
there  be  a  direct  one;  in  which  circumstance  the  em- 
physematous swelling  is  never  extensive. 

but  in  the  case  of  a  fractured  rib,  attended  with  a 
breach  in  the  pleura  cosialis,  pleura  pulmonalis,  and 
nir-cells  of  the  lungs,  there  is  no  direct  communication 
between  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  the  external  air;  in 
oilier  words,  there  is  no  outward  wound  in  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax.  There  is,  however,  a  preternatural 
opening  formed  between  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  and 
of  the  chest,  and  also  another  one  between  the 
latter  apace  and  the  general  cellular  substance  of  the 
body,  through  the  breach  in  the  pleura  costalis.  The 
consequence  is.  that  when  the  cheat  is  expanded  in  in- 
spiration, air  rushes  from  the  uoiuui  m  the  surface  of 
the  lungs,  and  insinuates  Itself  between  them  and  the 
pit  ura  cosialis.  The  InngS  collapse  in  proportion,  and 
He'  pine  which  ihey  u. aurally  occupied  when  dis- 
tended, is  now  occupied  by  the  air.  When  in  expira- 
tion the  dimensions  of  the  chest  are  every  where  di- 
minished, the  air  now  lodged  in  the  bag  of  the  pleura 
Cannol  gel  back  into  the  aperture  in  the  collapsed  lung, 
because  this  is  already  lull  of  air.  and  is  equally  com- 
pressed on  every  aide,  by  thai  which  is  confined  in  the 
thorax.  Were  there  no  breach  in  the  pleura  costalis, 
this  air  could  not  now  become  diffused;  the  muscles  of 
inspiration  would  next  enlarge  the  chest,  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  surface  of  the  wounded  lung,  more 
air  would  be  sucked  out  of  il,  as  ii  were,  into  the  space 
between  the  pleura  cosialis  and  pleura  pulmonalis,  and 
this  process  would  go  on  till  the  lungs  of  the  wounded 
side  were  completely  collapsed.  Hut  ill  the  ease  of  a 
fractured  rib  or  narrow  stab,  in  which  there  is  also  a 
breach  in  the  pleura  costalis,  without  any  free  vent  out- 
r  the  air  which  gets  out  of  the  lung  into  the 
ca\  itj  of  the  pleura,  as  soon  as  the  expiratory  powers 
lessen  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  this  air,  not  being 
able  to  pass  back  through  the  breach  in  the  collapsed 
lung,  is  forced  through  the  laceration  or  wound  in  the 
pleura  costalis  into  the  common  cellular  substance. 

it  is  through  the  communicating  cells  of  this  struc- 
ture thai  Hi,-  sir  becomes  most  extensively  diffused 
oyer  Ihe  whole  body .  in  proportion  as  the  expiratory 
muscles  continue  tat  their  turn  to  lessen  the  capacity  of 
and  pump  the  air,  as  it  were,  through  the 
•stahs,  immediately  after  it  has 
mi  out  of  the  wound  of  the  lung  in  inspiration. 
><t  tlie  Breast,  and  Hal- 
liday,  On  \  1807.) 

To  pr,.w  thai  the  confinement  of  air  in  the  chest  istbe 
cause  ol  lie  dangerous  symptoms  attending  emphy- 
sema, lieu  son  adverts  to  the  histories  of  some  re- 
markable cases,  published  by  l.ittre,  Merv,  \V.  Hunter, 
andCheaton.  vs<'''  "<"'■  i*  VAcad.  Royalt  des  Sci- 
17 lit.  Mid.  06a.  and  Inquiries, vol.  2;  and 
Pathological  Inqutrus) 


In  Littre's  case,  the  patient,  who  had  been  wounded 
in  the  side  with  a  sword,  could  not  breathe  without 
making  the  most  violent  efforts,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  disease ;  he  died  on  the  fifth  day. 

In  Mery's  instance,  the  fourth  and  fifth  true  ribs  were 
broken  by  a  coach  passing  over  the  chest ;  the  patient's 
respiration  was  much  impeded  from  the  first,  and  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  till  he  died,  which  was  on. 
the  fourth  day  after  the  accident. 

In  Dr.  Hunter's  case,  the  patient  had  received  a  con- 
siderable hurt  on  his  side  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 
had  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  the  skin  became  elevated  and  tense ;  it  was  la- 
borious as  well  as  frequent.  His  inspiration  was 
short  and  almost  instantaneous,  and  ended  with  a 
catch  in  the  throat,  which  was  produced  by  the  shutting 
of  the  glottis ;  after  this  he  strained  to  expire  for  a  moment 
without  any  noise,  then  suddenly  opening  the  glottis, 
forced  out  his  breath  with  a  sortof  groan,  and  in  a  hurry, 
and  then  quickly  inspired  again ;  so  that  his  endeavours 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  his  lungs  always  full ;  inspiration 
succeeded  expiration  as  fast  as  possible.  He  said,  his 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  owing  to  an  oppression  or 
tightness  across  his  breast,  near  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
He  had  a  little  cough,  which  exasperated  his  pain,  and 
he  brought  up  blood  and  phlegm  from  his  lungs.  He 
was  relieved  by  scarifications,  and  recovered. 

In  Mr.  Cheston's  case,  the  man  had  received  a  blow 
on  the  chest.  He  bad  a  constant  cough,  bringing  up, 
after  many  ineffectual  efforts,  a  frothy  discharge,  lightly 
tinctured  with  blood ;  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  greatest 
agonies,  and  constantly  threatened  with  suffocation. 
His  pulse  was  irregular,  and  sometimes  scarcely  to  be 
felt,  his  face  livid,  and  when  he  was  sensible,  which 
was  only  now  and  then,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his 
head.  On  passing  a  bandage  round  his  chest,  with  a 
proper  compress  to  prevent  tlie  discharge  of  air  into  the 
cellular  membrane,  and  to  confine  the  motion  of  the 
thorax,  the  patient  cried  out  that  he  could  not  suffer  it. 
A.  strong  compression  by  the  hand  alone  affected  him 
in  the  same  way.  Notwithstanding  bleeding,  repeated 
scarifications,  and  other  means,  his  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion and  difficulty  of  breathing  increased.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  air  no  longer  passed  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  when  on  a  sudden  inclining  his  head  back- 
wards, as  it  were,  for  the  admission  of  more  air  than 
usual,  his  breathing  became  more  difficult  and  inter- 
rupted, he  turned  wholly  insensible,  and  soon  afterward 
died. 

Littre,  Mery,  and  Cheston  opened  their  patients  after 
death. 

Besides  a  wound  of  the  lungs  and  fractured  rib, 
Littre  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  was  sensible  of  some  fetid 
air  escaping  on  his  first  puncturing  the  intercostals  and 
pleura.  The  wounded  lobe  was  hard  and  black,  and 
the  other  two  of  the  same  side  were  inflamed. 

In  Mery's  patient  no  blood  was  extravasated,  nor  was 
there  any  thing  preternatural,  except  the  fractured  ribs, 
the  wound  of  the  pleura,  and  that  of  the  lungs. 

Cheston  found  a  fracture  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
ribs,  and  a  wound  of  the  lungs.  The  lungs  below  the 
wound  were  livid,  and  more  compact  than  usual ;  but 
every  thing  else  was  natural,  no  extravasation,  no  in- 
flammation, no  internal  emphysema. 

Hewson  made  several  experiments  on  animals,  tend- 
ing to  prove,  that  air  in  their  chests  produced  great  diffi 
culty  in  breathing,  such  as  occurs  in  cases  of  emphy- 
sema ;  and  in  one  case  which  be  examined  after  death, 
air  was  actually  discharged  on  puncturing  the  thorax. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Hewson's  paper  is  to  recommend 
making  an  opening  in  the  chest,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  vent  to  the  air  confined  in  that  cavity,  just  as  is 
done  for  the  discharge  of  pus  in  cases  of  empyema  or 
of  water  in  those  of  hydrops  pectoris. 

In  wounds  of  the  lungs,  says  this  author,  whether 
occasioned  by  fractured  ribs  or  other  causes,  when 
symptoms  of  tightness  and  suffocation  come  on.  so  far 
should  we  be  from  dreading  the  emphysematous  swell- 
ing of  the  cellular  membrane,  that  we  should  rather 
consider  it  as  a  favourable  symptom,  showing  that  the 
air  is  not  likely  to  be  confined  in  the  thorax ;  and  so  far 
should  we  be  from  compressing  the  wound  to  prevent 
the  inflation  or  emphysema,  that  we  should  rather  di- 
late it  (if  not  large  enough  already)  or  perform  the  pa- 
racentesis thoracis.  We  may  judge  of  the  necessity 
of  this  operation  from  the  violence  of  U,    ■J'mpuwuB, 
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such  as  the  oppressed  breathing,  &.C.  For  when  these 
are  not  considerable,  and  the  air  passes  out  of  the  chest 
with  sufficient  freedom,  the  operation  is  then  unne- 
cessary. 

If  the  disease  is  on  the  right  side,  the  best  place  for 
performing  the  operation,  says  Mr.  Hewson,  will  be  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs ;  for  there  the  integuments  are  thin,  and  in  the  case 
of  air  no  depending  drain  is  required.  But  if  the  dis- 
ease is  on  the  left  side,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to 
make  the  opening  between  the  seventh  and  eighth,  or 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  in  order  that  we  may  be  sure  of 
avoiding  the  pericardium.  As  large  penetrating  wounds 
are  inconvenient  on  account  of  the  air  entering  by  the 
aperture  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  prevent  the  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  a  small  wound  will  be  eligible,  espe- 
cially as  air  does  not  require  a  large  one  for  its  escape. 
Mr.  Hewson  recommends  dissecting  cautiously  with  a 
knife,  in  preference  to  the  coarse  and  hazardous  method 
of  thrusting  in  a  trocar. 

There  is  one  error  prevailing  in  Mr.  Hewson's  paper, 
for  which  he  has  been  justly  criticised  by  Mr.  John 
Bell ;  viz.  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  and  proper  to  make 
the  collapsed  lung  expand  by  making  an  opening  in  the 
chest.  Bromfield  and  B.  Bell  have  both  imbibed  the 
same  erroneous  opinions,  and  proposed  plans  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  and  expanding  the  lung.  It  is  very 
certain  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  the  collapsed 
viscus  expand,  until  the  breach  in  it  is  closed,  and  this 
closure  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  quiet  state  in  winch 
the  collapsed  lung  remains;  a  state  also  the  most 
favourable  for  the  stoppage  of  any  bleeding  from  the 
pulmonary  vessels. 

The  true  object  then  of  making  an  opening  in  the 
thorax,  when  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  violent, 
is  not  to  obtain  an  expansion  of  the  lung  on  the  affected 
side,  nor  to  take  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  it ;  but  to 
remove  the  pressure  caused  on  the  opposite  lung  by 
the  distention  of  the  mediastinum,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  diminish  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  lung  on  the  affected  side  must  continue  collapsed, 
and  it  is  most  advantageous  that  it  should  do  so.  The 
opposite  lung  is  that  which  for  a  time  must  of  itself 
carry  on  respiration,  and  it  is  known  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  this  function,  provided  the  quantity  of  air  on 
the  other  side  of  the  chest  does  not  produce  too  much 
pressure  on  the  mediastinum  and  diaphragm. 

Mr.  John  Bell  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
with  advising  the  following  practice  : 

1st.  When  the  crackling  tumour  begins  to  form  over 
a  fractured  rib,  small  punctures  should  be  made  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet,  as  in  bleeding  ;  and  if  the  point 
be  struck  deep  enough,  the  air  will  rush  out  audibly. 
But  as  (supposing  the  lung  is  not  adherent  to  the  inside 
of  the  chest)  this  air  was  in  the  thorax  before  it  came 
into  the  cellular  substance,  it  is  plain  that  the  thorax  is 
still  full,  and  that  the  lung  of  that  side  is  already  col- 
lapsed and  useless,  and  must  continue  so.  The  pur- 
pose, therefore,  of  making  these  scarifications,  and  es- 
pecially of  making  them  so  near  the  fractured  part,  is 
not  to  relieve  the  lungs,  but  merely  to  prevent  the  air 
spreading  more  widely  beneath  the  skin. 

2d.  If  the  air  should  have  spread  to  very  remote 
parts  of  the  body,  as  to  the  scrotum  and  down  the  thighs, 
it  will  be  easier  to  make  small  punctures  in  those  parts 
to  let  out  the  air  directly,  than  to  press  it  along  the 
whole  body  till  it  is  brought  up  to  the  punctures  made 
on  the  chest  over  the  wounded  part. 

3d.  If,  notwithstanding  free  punctures  and  pressing 
out  the  air  in  this  way,  you  should  find  by  the  oppres- 
sion that  either  air  or  blood  is  accumulating  within  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  so  as  to  oppress  not  the  wounded 
lung  only,  which  was  of  course  collapsed  and  useless 
from  the  first,  but  the  diaphragm,  and  through  the 
diaphragm  to  affect  also  the  sound  lung ;  then  a  freer 
incision  must  be  made  through  the  skin  and  muscles, 
and  a  small  puncture  should  be  cautiously  made  through 
the  pleura,  in  order  to  let  out  the  air  or  blood  confined 
in  the  thorax.-<-(/o/»i.  Bell,  op.  cit.  p.  278.) 

In  all  these  cases  copious  and  frequently  repeated 
venesection  is  generally  proper. 

After  a  few  days  the  wound  in  the  collapsed  lung  is 
closed  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  so  that  the  air  no 
longer  passes  out  of  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and 
the"outer  wound  may  therefore  be  healed.  Whet  air 
is  already  there  is  ultimately  absorbed,  and  the  lung, 
expanding  in  proportion,  resumes  its  original  functions. 


The  application  of  a  bandage  round  the  chest  is  some 
times  practised  in  cases  of  emphysema  ;  and  its  utility 
when  the  ribs  are  broken  has  been  highlj   spoken  of 

by  Mr.  Abernelhy. — "Pressure  by  bandagi 
not  only  hinders  the  air  from  diffusing  itself 
the  cellular  substance,  but  serves  to  prevent  it  from 
escaping  out  of  the  wounded  lung,  and  of  course  facili- 
tates the  healing  of  the  wound,  which  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  constant  transmission  of  air.    Its  early 
application,  therefore,  will  often  prevent  a  very  trou- 
blesome symptom,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping 
the  fractured  bones  from  motion  it  greatly  lessens  the 
sufferings    of   the    patient." — (Abcrurtln/'s    Surgical 
Works,  vol.  2,  p.  179.)    Where  emphysema  is  compli- 
cated with  a  fractured  rib,  the  latter  injury  is  unques- 
tionably a  reason  in  favour  of  a  bandage.    But  whether 
the  pressure  of  the  roller  will  be  useful  or  hurtful  with 
respect  to  the  emphysema  itself,  or  the  state  of  the  lungs 
and  respiration,  maybe  questionable.    As  for  its  ten- 
dency to  resist  the  diffusion  of  air  in  the  common  cellu- 
lar membrane,  this  circumstance  does  not  appear  to 
me  important,  because  the  air  thus  diffused,  much  as 
it  disfigures  the  patient,  is  nearly  harmless,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  interlobular  texture  of  the  lungs  remains 
uninflated  ;  a  danger  also  which  no  bandaging,  as  for 
as  I  can  judge,  has  any  tendency  to  prevent.    Neither 
will  a  bandage  have  so  much  effect  in  hindering  the 
diffusion  of  air  as  scarifications,  with  this  important 
additional  consideration,  that  punctures  or  small  inci- 
sions, made  over  the  broken  rib,  prevent  the  spreading 
of  the  air  by  letting  it  escape,  while  a  bandage  can  only 
do  so  by  more  or  less  resisting  its  escape  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura ;  which  mode  of  operation  in  some 
cases  would  dangerously  interfere  with  the  continua- 
tion of  respiration  by  the  lung  of  the  opposite  side.    At 
the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  when  the  air  extravasated 
within  the  injured  side  of  the  chest  is  not  in  such  quan- 
tity as  to  oppress  the  sound  lung,  and  a  rib  is  broken, 
a  bandage  will  generally  afford  great  relief.    Indeed, 
it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Abernethy  to  state,  that  be  does 
not  recommend  the  employment  of  a  bandage  in  nil 
cases  of  emphysema.    "  Patients  (says  he)  will  not 
always  be  able  to  wear  a  bandage  when  one  lung  is 
collapsed,  particularly  if  any  previous  disease  has  ex- 
isted in  the  other,  as  it  equally  confines  the  motions  of 
the  ribs  on  both  sides,  and  as  every  possible  enlarge- 
ment of  the  chest  becomes  necessary  for  the  due  admis- 
sion of  the  air  into  the  lung  which  still  executes  its 
functions.    Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  emphy- 
sema continues  (and  its  continuance  must  always  de- 
note that  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  not  closed),  I  should 
esteem  it  the  best  practice  to  make  a  small  opening 
into  the  chest,  so  that  the  external  air  might  have  a 
free  communication  with  that  cavity ;  and  then  the  in- 
jured lung  must  remain  motionless  till  its  wound  is 
healed,  and  the  mediastitium  will,  in  every  state  of  the 
thorax,  preserve  its  natural  situation."— (Abernethy, 
vol.  cit.  p.  183.) 

The  utility  of  a  free  incision  and  scarifications  is  well 
illustrated  in  a  case  recorded  by  Larrey.  Theemphysema 
arose  from  a  wound  of  the  lungs  by  a  lance.  The 
whole  body  was  prodigiously  swelled,  the  integuments 
so  distended  that  the  limbs  were  inflexible,  the  eyes 
buried,  and  the  lips  so  enlarged  that  nothing  could  be 
introduced  into  the  mouth.  The  pulse  and  respiration 
were  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  voice  feeble  and  in- 
terrupted. The  lance  had  entered  obliquely  under  the 
lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  though  the  external 
and  internal  orifices  of  the  wound  were  not  parallel, 
the  surgeon  had  applied  adhesive  straps,  and  closed 
the  external  one.  Hence  the  air,  as  it  escaped  from 
the  lungs,  distended  the  cellular  texture.  Larrey  im- 
mediately removed  the  dressings,  and  with  a  bistoury 
made  the  openings  in  the  pleura  and  skin  parallel. 
Cupping-glasses  were  then  applied  over  the  wound, 
and  quickly  filled  with  air  and  blood.  The  lips  of  the 
wound  were  now  brought  together,  and  kept  so  with 
a  suitable  bandage.  Cupping-glasses  and  scarificators 
were  applied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  others 
incisions  were  made  with  a  scalpel.  The  patient  reco- 
vered.—(See  Mrni.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  4.) 

Emphysema  has  been  known  to  arise  from  the  burst- 
ing of  a  vomica,  and  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  ;  but  the  air  which  escapes  in  this  instance  can- 
not find  its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  because 
the  inflammation  which  precedes  the  abscess  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  air-cells  closes  those  which  are  adja- 
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cent,  and  produces  an  adhesion  of  the  edges  of  the 
vomica  or  ulcer  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  so  as 
entirely  to  separate  the  two  cavities,  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  instance  of  the  symptoms  imputed 
inflnemi  nl  of  aii  in  the  cheat  originating  from 
suppuration  :tnd  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the  lungs; 
but  Palfyn,  i>r.  Huntef,  and  the  author  of  the  article 

me,  partie 
es  in  which  emphysema 
originated  from  abscesses  of  the  lungs,  attended  with 
adhesion  to  the  pleura,  and  ulcerations  in  the  situation 
nl  inch  adhesion.  In  these  instances,  the  pus  having 
way  through  the  pleura  and  intercostal  mus- 
cles, the  air  escapes  also  through  the  same  track,  so  as 
to  pass  into  the  cellular  memhrane  on  the  outside  of 
the  ehi 

A  violent  effort  of  respiration  has  sometimes  produced 
■  certain  degree  of  emphysema,  which  lirst  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  clavicles,  and  afterward  spreads 
ent  parts,  The  efforts  of  labour 
have  hern  known  to  occasion  a  similar  symptom;  but 
no  dad  consequences  followed.— (Mediaii  Communi- 
vol,  I,  p.  J7t>;  Blackden,  in  Med.  Facts  and 
Experiments,  vol.  2;  and  Wilmer's  Obs.  in  Surgery 
p.  143.) 

Louis  has  described  an  emphysema  of  this  sort,  which, 
on  account  of  its  cause,  ami  the  indication  furnished  by 
it  to  the  praotitloner,is  highly  important.  It  took  place 
in  a  young  girl,  who  died  suffocated  from  a  bean  falling 
into  her  windpipe,  and  he  considers  it  as  a  pathogno- 
monic symptom  of  such  an  accident,  concerning  the 
"I  which  it  is  so  essential  not  to  commit  any 
mistake  (Bee  Bronchotomy.)  It  made  its  appearance 
on  both  sides  oi  the  neck  above  the  clavicles,  and  came 
on  suddenly  on  the  third  day  alter  the  accident.  The 
Inspection  of  the  body  proved  that  the  lungs  and  medi- 
astinum were  also  in  an  emphysematous  state.  The 
retention  of  the  air,  confined  by  the  foreign  body,  pro- 
duced, soya  Louis,  at  each  attempt  to  expire,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  violent  liis  of  coughing  occurred,  a 
strong  propulsion  of  tins  fluid  towards  the  surface  of 
ingy  substance  of  this  viscus, 

Thence  the  air  passed  i  the  cellular  texture  which 

unites  the  surfhi  I  i  the  pleura  puimonaris; 

mmunications  from  cells  i<>  ceils  it  caused  a 
prodigion  i  the  cellular  substance  between 

the  two  layers  of  the  mediastinum,    The  emphysema 
made  its  appearance  above  the 
This  tumefaction  of  the  lung  and  surround- 
ing parts,  in  consequent  into  then-  spongy 
and  cellulai  texture,  is  an  evident  cause  of  suffocation, 
and  the  swelling  seems  so  natural  an  effect  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  body  m  the  trachea,  that  one  can 
hardly  tail  to  tinnk  it  an  essential  symptom,  though  no 
author  has  made  mention  oi'ii.— -(.\i< 
ciur.  I.  4,  in  ito.)     The  emphysematous  swelling, 
sometimes  formed  in  the  axilla  in  the  reduction  of  a 
dislocated  should                     vtion),  was  accounted  for 
t>\  His.iuH  ini.l   Bichat  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
i.',.  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  air-cells  by 
It's  efforts  to  hold  his  breath  during  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bone.     How  far  the  explanation  of  the  cause 
'  ae  has  been  qui                     Oi  t.  des  Sciences 
Mid.  t.  12,  p.  15);  the  fact  Itself  admits  of  no  doubt, 
and  is  both  curious  and  inters  I 

The  example  ktich  recorded  bj  l>r.  Ireland  as  one 

of  Idiopathic  emphysema  following  pneumonia,  bears 

etothei  ove  cited  from  M. 

Louis,  that  I  cannot  retrain  from  suspecting  that   it 

i  Hie  same  nature.— (See  Trans. 

■•;•'»■  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol. 

3,  art.  4.) 

kn  emphysematous  swelling  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
chest  has  also  been  noticed  in  tvphoid  fei 
Uuxam  relates  on  Instance  of  this  sort  in  a  sailor  of  a 

Inquiries, 

Another  example   in   a  case  of  biiious 
fever  is  recorded  in  a  periodica]  work  —(See  London 
case  of  spontaneous  em- 
physema is  liki  led  by  Dr.  Baillie.— (See 
Trans,  for  the  I  i  tied,  and  Chtr.Know- 

A  curious  example  of  what  has  been  called  a  spon- 

Mr.  Allan  Burns' 

lent  waa  ■  strong,  athletic  man.  who,  about 

six   years    previous  to  Ins  application  at  the   I 

Canary,  had  reoeivwd  a  smart  blow  on  the  neck  from 


the  keel  of  a  boat.  This  injury  was  soon  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a  firm,  tense  tumour  on  the  place 
which  had  been  hurt.  The  swelling  increased  very 
slowly  during  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding 
its  commencement ;  but  during  the  sixth  it  received  a 
very  rapid  addition  to  its  bulk.  At  this  time  it  mea- 
sured nearly  six  inches  in  diameter,  seemed  to  be 
confined  by  a  firm  and  dense  covering,  and  the  morbid 
parts  had  an  obscure  fluctuation.  From  the  first  to  the 
last  the  tumour  had  been  productive  of  very  little  pain. 
Judging  from  the  apparent  fluctuation  that  the  tu- 
mour was  encysted,  it  was  resolved  at  a  consultation 
to  puncture  the  swelling,  draw  ofT  its  contents,  and 
then  pass  a  seton  through  it.  By  plunging  a  lancet 
Into  it,  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood,  partly  co- 
agulated, and  partly  fluid,  was  discharged — a  quantity 
so  trilling  that  after  its  evacuation,  the  size  of  the  tu- 
mour was  not  perceptibly  reduced.  A  seton  was 
passed  through  the  swelling.  At  this  time  the  man 
was  in  perfect  health. 

About  ten  hours  after  the  operation,  the  patient 
was  seized  with  extremely  violent  rigors,  followed  by 
heat,  thirst,  pain  in  the  back,  excessive  pain  in  the 
tumour,  and  oppressive  sickness. 

An  emetic  was  prescribed,  but  instead  of  producing 
vomiting  it  operated  as  a  cathartic.  To  remove  the 
irritation  the  seton  was  withdrawn.  The  pain  in  the 
tumour,  however,  and  the  general  uneasiness  continued 
to  increase,  and  thirty  hours  subsequent  to  making  the 
puncture,  air  began  to  issue  from  the  track  of  the 
seton ;  and  afterward  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
neck,  and  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  in  succession, 
became  distended  with  a  gaseous  fluid.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  general 
emphysema  the  man  died. 

Twelve  hours  after  death,  xvhen  the  body  was  free 
from  putrefaction,  it  was  inspected,  'the  emphysema 
was  neither  increased  nor  diminished  since  death,  and 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  extent,  when  the  scro- 
tum was  distended  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  an  adult. 
Even  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  canals  of  the 
blood-vessels,  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  air. 
We  could  discover  no  direct  communication  between 
the  tumour  and  the  trachea  or  lungs,  although  such 
was  carefully  sought  for."— (A.  Bums  on  the  Surgical 
Anatomy  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  p.  51—53.) 

From  such  cases  xve  may  infer,  with  the  preceding 
writer,  that  from  the  mere  rupture  of  a  few  of  the  bron- 
chial cells,  occasioned  by  irregular  action  of  the  lungs, 
or  by  some  other  internal  cause,  a  spontaneous  diffu- 
sion of  air  may  take  place  in  the  cellular  texture  of  the 
body.  Such  examples  are  dependent  on  the  same 
cause  as  the  emphysema  from  injury  of  the  lungs ; 
only  the  rupture  of  the  bronchial  cells  in  the  former 
cases  is  less  obvious. 

A  partial  emphysema  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of 
gangrene.  Here,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
observe,  the  air  is  the  product  of  putrefaction,  and  the 
disorder  has  not  the  smallest  connexion  with  any  in- 
jury, or  disease  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

[That  very  extensive  emphysema  does  occur  during 
the  parturient  process,  without  fractured  rib,  or  punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  lung,  is  a  fact  familiar  with  every 
obstetric  practitioner  whose  opportunities  are  consi- 
derable ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  this  kind  of 
emphysema  is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences. It  doubtless  arises  from  a  rupture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  air-cells  by  the  efforts  of  the  patient  to  hold 
her  breath. 

In  the  Maryland  Medical  Recorder  for  January,  1830, 
a  case  of  spontaneous  emphysema  is  reported  by  Dr' 
Yeates,  occurring  in  a  child  of  4  years  old,  which 
proved  fatal  In  a  few  days.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
punctures  and  scarifications  were  not  resorted  to,  re- 
liance being  placed  on  ipecacuanha  and  squills,  which 
failed  to  produce  any  impression  on  the  stomach  or  the 
disease.  Dr.  Jameson  suggests  that  probably  the  dis- 
ease arose  from  an  accidental  opening  of  the  bronchia 
and  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  by  which  the  air 
escaped  and  thus  found  its  way  throughout  the  bodv  — 
Reese.]  3' 

C.  C.  Pniysch,  De  Emphysemate.  Holier,  Disp.  Chir. 
2,  567.  Halo.,  1733.  H.  A.  Kies,  De  Mrro  Emphysemate 
Mo.  Duisb.  ad  Rhen.  1751.  Hewson's  Paper,  in  Med 
Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  3.  Mem.  de  PAcad 
Royale  des  Sciences,  for  1713.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  Med. 
Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2.    Clieston,  in  Pathological 
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Inquiries.  Abernetkifs  Surgical  Work r,  vol.2.  Rich- 
ter,von  der  Windgeschwulst,  in  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzneykunst,  b.  1,  p.  451,  frc.  John  Bell  on  Wounds, 
edit.  3,  Edin.  1812.  Halliday  on  Emphysema,  1807. 
Allan  Burns  on  the  Surgical.  Anatomy  of  the  Head 
and  Neck,  p.  52,  be.  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Medical  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1, 
p.  262.  Wilmer's  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  143.  F. 
C.  Waitz.  De  Emphysemate,  ito.  Lips.  1803.  Riche- 
rand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  164,  idit.  2.  Lassies, 
Pathologic  Chir.  t.%p.  321,  c$-c.  edit.  1809.  Diet,  des 
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EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  ACETO.  R. 
Ammoniaci  purif  5  >j-  Acidi  acetici,  3  iij.  Amrao- 
niacum  in  aceto  liquefactum  vapora  in  vase  ferreo  ad 
cmplastri  crassitudinem. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  SCILLITICUM.  R. 
Gumm.  ammoniaci,  ?  j.  Aceti  scillitici,  q.  s.  ut  fiant 
emplastrum,  quo  pars  affecta  tegatur. 

Mr.  Ford  found  this  last  plaster  useful  in  some  scro- 
fulous affections.  It  may  be  rendered  more  stimulating 
by  sprinkling  it  with  squills. — (Ford  on  the  Hip-joint, 
p.  59.)  It  was  recommended  by  Swediaur. — (London 
Medical  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  198.) 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  HYDRAR- 
GYRO.    Discutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIACI  CUM  CICUTA.  R. 
Gum.  ammon.  3  iij.  Extracti  conii,  3  ij.  Liq.  plumb, 
acet.  3j. 

Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  a  little  vinegar  of 
squills,  then  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  boil  them 
all  slowly  to  the  consistence  of  a  plaster.    Discutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  AMMONLE.  R.Sapon.  3ij.  Em- 
plastr.  plumbi  3  ss.     Ammon.  mur.  3  j. 

The  first  two  articles  are  to  be  melted  together,  and 
when  nearly  cold,  the  muriated  ammonia,  finely  pow- 
dered, is  to  be  added.  This  plaster  stimulates  the  skin, 
excites  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  disperses  many 
chronic  swellings  and  indurations. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHARIDIS.     See  Blister. 

EMPLASTRUM  GALBANI  COMPOSITUM.  L.  P. 
(Olim  emplastrum  lithargyri  comp.)  Properties  dis- 
cutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  HYDRARGYRI.  L.  P.  (Olim 
emplastrum  litharg.  cum  hydrargyro.)  Properties  dis- 
cutient. 

EMPLASTRUM  PLUMBI.  L.  P.  (Olim  emplas- 
trum lithargyri  cum  resina.)  The  common  adhesive 
or  sticking  plaster. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS.  The  plaster  commonly 
used  for  fractures.  It  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
bruised  parts,  and  to  many  indurations  of  a  chronic 
nature. 

EMPYEMA.  (From  fa,  within,  and  irvov,  pus,  or 
matter.)  A  collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest. 

The  ancients  made  use  of  the  word  "  empyema"  to 
express  every  kind  of  internal  suppuration.  It  was 
iEtius  who  first  restricted  the  term  to  collections  of 
matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or  membrane  lining 
the  chest ;  and  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  invariably 
attach  this  meaning  alone  to  the  expression. 

The  operation  for  empyema  properly  means  the 
making  of  an  opening  into  the  thorax,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  vent  to  the  matter  collected  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  though  the  phrase  with  several  writers  de- 
notes making  an  incision  into  the  chest,  in  order  to  let 
out  any  effused  or  confined  fluid,  whether  matter, 
blood,  an  aqueous  fluid,  or  even  air.  The  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  such  an  operation,  however,  does 
not  often  present  itself.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  sup- 
posed to  assert,  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura, 
mediastinum,  diaphragm,  and  even  of  the  liver,  does 
not  sometimes  terminate  in  suppuration.  Certainly, 
the  latter  event  is  occasionally  produced ;  but  when  it 
does  happen,  the  matter  does  not  always  make  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  chest :  frequently  external  ab- 
scesses form,  or  the  pus  is  either  coughed  up,  or  dis- 
charged with  the  stools. 

Acute  and  chronic  abscesses  not  unfrequently  form 
in  the  cellular  substance  between  the  pleura  and  the 
ribs  and  intercostal  muscles.  A  swelling  occurs  be- 
tween two  of  those  bones;  the  skin  does  not  undergo 
any  change  of  colour ;  a  fluctuation  is  distinguishable, 
a:.  1  sometimes  an  extensive  oedema  is  observable. 
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With  respect  to  abscesses  formed  in  the  cellular 
substance  connecting  the  pleura  costalis  to  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  they  rarely  burst  into  the  chest,  Hie 
pleura  always  being  considered  thickened.  However 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  spreading  extensively,  u 
well  as  to  obviate  any  possibility  of  their  brt 
wards,  the  best  rule  is  to  make  an  early  and,  If  pas- 
sible, a  depending  opening.  The  motions  of  respi- 
ration then  both  promote  the  exit  of  the  matter,  as  well 
as  the  contraction  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  lodged  • 
and  the  disease,  if  unattended  with  caries,  generally 
terminates  favourably. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  ribs  are  carious 
and  then  the  cure  is  more  tedious  and  difficult.  A 
modern  writer,  indeed,  informs  us,  that  when  the  in- 
side of  the  rib  is  extensively  carious,  or  when  the  caries 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  bone  to  the  spine,  the  fistula 
is  incurable. — (Lassus,  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,  t.  1 
p.  128,  edit.  1809.)  On  the  other  hand,  another  sur- 
geon of  vast  experience  recommends  us  to  endeavour 
to  separate  the  diseased  bone,  either  by  cutting  it  away 
or  employing  the  trepan. — (Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  253.)  Were  a  part  of  a  diseased  rib  to  admit  of 
being  sawed  away,  Mr.  Hey's  convex  saw  would  be  a 
more  proper  instrument  for  the  purpose  than  a  trepan. 

An  abscess  of  the  preceding  kind  may  be  so  situated 
and  attended  with  such  a  pulsation,  as  greatly  to  re- 
semble an  aneurism  of  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  An  in- 
teresting case  of  this  description  is  detailed  by  Pelletan 
(Clinique  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  254) ;  and  another  was  seen  by 
Baron  Boyer  (Trait £  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  333). 

When  the  surface  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  pleura 
costalis  have  become  adherent  to  each  other,  in  the 
situation  of  the  abscess,  so  as  to  constitute  what  is 
termed  encysted  empyema,  the  pus,  disposed  by  a  law 
of  nature  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
generally  occasions  ulceration  of  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, and  collects  on  the  outside  of  them.  An  abscess 
of  this  kind  comes  on  with  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the 
part  affected  ;  an  cedematous  swelling,  which  retains 
the  impression  of  the  finger  ;  and  a  fluctuation,  which 
is  at  first  not  very  distinct,  but  from  day  to  day  be- 
comes more  and  more  palpable;  and  at  length  leads 
the  surgeon  to  make  an  opening. 

If  this  be  not  done  when  the  fluctuation  becomes 
perceptible,  the  abscess  may  possibly  insinuate  itself 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
hesion being  in  part  destroyed  by  ulceration.  Sabaticr 
affirms  that  the  case  may  take  this  course,  even  when 
the  abscess  has  been  punctured,  and  while  a  free  ex- 
ternal opening  exists;  and  this  experienced  surgeon 
has  adduced  a  fact  in  confirmation  of  such  an  occur- 
rence.—(See  Medecine  Opiratnire,  torn.  2,  p.  249.) 

In  a  few  instances,  the  surface  of  the  lung  ulcerates, 
and  the  matter  is  voided  from  the  trachea.  But  in  the 
majority  of  examples,  the  pus  makes  its  way  outwards 
through  the  pleura  costalis.  If  inflammation  occurs  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  ends  in  suppuration,  the 
abscess  may  possibly  burst  into  neither  of  the  cavities 
of  the  chest,  but  make  its  way  outwards,  after  render- 
ing the  sternum  carious,  as  happened  in  the  example 
recorded  by  Van  Swieten. — (Comment  on  Boerhaave's 
895th  Aphorism.) 

But  though  collections  of  matter  in  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum are  influenced  by  the  general  law,  whereby 
abscesses  in  general  tend  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  though  it  be  true  that  they  rarely  burst  inwardly 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  contrary  may  happen, 
as  is  proved  by  the  9th  case  in  La  Martinieres's  me- 
moir on  the  operation  of  trepanning  the  sternum.  Here 
the  event  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  was 
already  an  external  opening  in  the  abscess. 

External  injuries,  such  as  the  perforation  of  the  ster- 
num with  a  sword  (Vanderwel,  Obs.  29,  Cent.  1),  a 
contusion,  a  fracture,  or  a  caries  of  this  bone  may  give 
rise  to  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  mediastinum.  Galen 
has  recorded  a  memorable  example,  where  the  abscess 
was  the  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
chest.  After  the  injury,  which  was  in  the  region  of 
the  sternum,  seemed  quite  well,  an  abscess  formed  in 
the  same  situation,  and  being  opened  healed  up.  The 
part,  however,  soon  inflamed  and  suppurated  again. 
The  abscess  could  not  now  be  cured.  A  consultation 
was  held,  at  which  Galen  attended.  As  the  sternum 
was  obviously  carious,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
was  visible,  every  one  was  afraid  of  undertaking  the 
treatment  of  the  case,  since  it  was  conceived  that  it 
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'would  be  necessary  U.  open  the  thorax  itself.    fJalen, 
however,  engaged  to  manage  the  treatment,  without 
in)  inch  opening,  and  he  expressed  In*  opinion 
ihoold   be  able  to  effect  a  cure.     Not  finding 
diseased  as  was  apprehended, 
hopes  of  sncceM    After 
i  h.  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bone,  the  heart  was  quite 
i  leged),  by  reason  of  the  pericardium 
having  bi  by  the  previous  disease.    After 

ll  experienced  a  speedy  recovery. 
.1.  !..  Petit  met  with  an  abscess  in  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum,   m   consequence  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in 
the  situation  of  the  sternum.    The  injury  had  been 
merely  dressed  with  sunn:  digestive  application;  no  di- 
latatlon,  nor  any  particular  examination  of  the  wound 
had  been  made.    The  patient,  after  being  to  all  ap- 
pearance quite  well,  and  joining  his  regiment  again, 
taken  ill  with  irregular  shiverings,  and  other 
febrile  symptoms.    Petit  probed  the  wound,  and  found 
affected.    As  there  was  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
mi;.  In  suspected  an  abscess  either  in  the  diploe  or  be- 
behind  the  sternum;  and,  consequently,  he  proposed 
bare  and  applying  the  trepan.    The 
i  gave  vent  to  some  sanious  matter;  and  as 
soon  as  the  Inner  pin  of  the  sternum  was  perforated, 
:i  quantity  of  pus  was  discharged.    The  patient  was 
tnd  afterward  recovered. — {Petit,  Traitt  des 
Mai.  Chir.  I.  I,  p.  80.) 

Another  Instance,  in  which  an  abscess  behind  the 
sternum  was  cured  by  making  a  perforation  in  that 
bone  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
mailer  collected,  is  recorded  by  De  la  Martiniere. — 
i  de  Chir.  t.  12,  i&it.  llmo.) 
Wdj  i .  Is  consequence  of  inflammation,  an  abscess 
forms  deeply  In  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  the  pus 
way  into  the  air-cells,  and  tends 
towards  the  bronchia?,  than  towards  the  surface  of  the 
i    spits  up  purulent   mat- 
ter. When  the  opening  by  which  the  abscess  has  burst 
lntcrnalr  |  i tie  pus  escapes  from  it  in  con- 

siderable quantity  at  a  time,  the  patient  is  in  some  dan- 
tffocated.    However,  if  the  opening  be 
not  immoderately  large,  and  the  pus  which  is  effused 

be  not  In  Mis.  esses 

in  the  substance  of  the  diaphragm,  and  collections  of 
matter  in  the  liver  may  also  be  discharged  by  the  pus 
iighed  up  from  the  trachea,  w  ben  the  pari !  af 
(beted  b   i  d  ■..  ith  the  lungs  by  adhesions, 

and  tltc  abscesses  of  the  liver  are  situated  on  its  con- 
vex surface.     When  the  collection  of  matter  in  the 

upies  any  other  situation,  the  abscess  fre- 
quently makes  its  way  into  the  colon,  and  the  pus  is 

i  with  the  stools.  Several  cases-  of  tins  kind 
are  related  b\  authors;  Sabatier  has  recorded  two  in 
his  Medicine  Operatoire,  Le  Dran  makes  mention  of 
others,  and  Pemberton,  in  his  book  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Abdor,  era,    p.  36,  relates  additional  in- 

stances of  a  similar  nature. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  tlic  consideration  of  empyema 
strictly  so  called.     Sometimes  it  is  a  consequence  of  a 
penetrating  wound  of  the  chest;  occasionally  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bursting  of  one  or  more  vomi 
few  examples  il  arises  from  the  particular  way  in  which 

of  the  liver  burst  {Jowrn.  de  If id.  t.  3,  p.  47 ; 
'  t.  4 ;)  but  in  the  greater  number 

Of  instances  it  originates  from  pleuritic  inflammation, 
especially  that  ofthe  chronic  kind.— (Buyer,  Trade  des 

r.  t.  7.  p.  352.)  Empyema  very  rarely  takes 
place  ui  both  sides  of  the  chest,  but  is  almost  always 
limited  to  one  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

According  to  Baron  Hover,   when  empyema  arises 
from  thoracic  Inflammation,  pleuritis,  or  pneumonia, 

toms  characterizing  it  are  always  p 
those  of  the  disi  ase,  of  which  the  effusion  of  pus  upon 
the  diaphragm  is  the  effect,    Inquiry  must,  therefore, 
be  mad.  ■eient  has  pleurisy  or  penpneu- 

mony,  the  symptoms  Of  which  have  lasted  longer  than 
a  fortnight ;  and  whether,  after  a  transient  amendment, 
there  have  been  frequent  shiverings,  followed  by  a  low, 
continued   fever,   with  nightly  exacerbations.    Now 

-  circumstances  Justify  the  belief,  that  the  in- 
flammatory disorder  lias  terminated  in  suppuration,  and 

symptoms  afterward  experienced  depend  upon 
effusion  Of  matter  m  the  chest.  Some  of  these  arise 
from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  pus  upon  the 
tain,  heart,  and  parietee  of  the  chest,  and  belong 
■In  to  other  effusions  in  the  thorax;  the  rest  may  be 


said  to  be  the  effects  of  ulceration  and  suppuration  of 
the  parts  on  the  animal  economy,  and,  therefore,  parti- 
cularly belong  to  empyema. 

First,  of  the  common  symptoms,  respiration  is  diffi- 
cult, short,  and  frequent ;  the  patient  suffers  great  op- 
pression, and  experiences  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
of  weight  upon  the  diaphragm.  He  cannot  move  about, 
even  for  a  short  time,  without  being  quite  out  of  breath, 
and  threatened  with  6yncope.  He  has  an  almost  in- 
cessant and  very  fatiguing  cough,  which  is  sometimes 
dry',  sometimes  attended  with  expectoration. — (Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Mai   Chir.  t.  7,  p.  356.) 

No  surgical  writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted  has 
treated  with  more  discrimination  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharp,  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  collections  of 
matter  in  the  chest.  He  remarks,  that  it  has  been  al- 
most universally  taught,  that  when  a  fluid  is  extrava- 
sated  in  the  thorax,  the  patient  can  only  lie  on  the  dis- 
eased side,  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  fluid  on  the 
mediastinum  becoming  troublesome,  if  he  places  him- 
self on  the  sound  side.  For  the  same  reason,  when 
there  is  fluid  in  both  cavities  of  the  thorax,  the  patient 
finds  it  most  easy  to  lie  on  his  back,  or  to  lean  for 
wards,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  neither  press  upon 
the  mediastinum  nor  the  diaphragm.  But  it  is  noticed 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  that  however  true  this  doctrine  may 
prove  in  most  instances,  there  are  a  few  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  extravasation,  the  patient  does  not 
complain  of  more  inconvenience  in  one  posture  than 
another,  nor  even  of  any  great  difficulty  of  breathing. 
—(See  Le  DraiVs  Olis.  217,  and  Marchetti,  65.) 

On  this  account,  observes  Mr.  Sharp,  it  is  sometimes 
less  easy  to  determine  when  the  operation  is  requisite, 
than  if  we  had  so  exact  a  criterion  as  we  are  generally 
supposed  to  have.  But,  says  he,  though  this  may  be 
wanting,  there  are  some  other  circumstances  winch 
will  generally  guide  us  with  a  reasonable  certainty. 
He  states,  that  the  most  infallible  symptom  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  in  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  I'm 
is  a  preternatural  expansion  of  that  side  of  the  chest 
where  it  lies;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  fluid  accumu- 
lates, it  will  necessarily  elevate  the  ribs  on  that  sub', 
and  prevent  them  from  contracting  so  much  in  expira- 
tion as  the  ribs  on  the  other  side.  This  change  is  said 
to  be  most  evident  when  the  surgeon  views  the  back  of 
the  chest.— (Boyer,  vol.  cit.  p.  857.)  Mr.  Sharp  also  re- 
fers to  Li  Droit's  Obs.  211,  vol.  1,  in  order  to  prove  that 
He  pressure  ofthe  fluid  on  the  lungs  may  sometimes  be 
so  great,  as  to  make  them  collapse,  and  almost  totally 
obstruct  their  function.  When,  therefore,  says  Mr. 
Sharp,  the  thorax  becomes  thus  expanded  after  a  pre- 
vious pulmonary  disorder,  and  the  case  is  attended  with 
the  .symptoms  of  a  suppuration,  it  is  probably  owing  to 
a  collection  of  matter.  The  patient,  he  observes,  will 
also  labour  under  a  continual  low  fever,  and  a  particular 
anxiety  from  the  load  of  fluid. 

Besides  this  dilatation  ofthe  cavity  by  an  accumula 
tion  of  the  fluid,  the  patient  will  be  sensible  of  an  un- 
dulation, which  is  sometimes  so  evident,  that  a  by 
stander  can  plainly  hear  it  in  certain  motions  of  the 
body.  Mr.  Sharp  adds,  that  this  was  the  case  with  a 
patient  of  his  own,  on  whom  he  performed  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  fluid  in  this  instance,  he  says,  was  very 
thin,  being  a  serous  matter  rather  than  pus.  Some- 
times, when  the  practitioner  applies  his  ear  close  to  the 
patient's  chest,  while  this  is  agitated  a  noise  can  be 
heard  like  that  produced  by  shaking  a  small  cask  not 
quite  full  of  water.— (See  Dr.  Archer's  Caset  in  Trans, 
of  the  Fellows,  ic.  of  the  King's  and  Queerl's  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  2.)  In  this  instance 
the  fluid  resembled  whey. 

According  to  the  same  author  it  will  also  frequently 
happen,  that  though  the  skin  and  intercostal  muscles 
are  not  inflamed,  they  will  become  cedematous  in  certain 
parts  ofthe  thorax:  or,  if  they  are  not  cedematous,  they 
will  be  a  little  thickened  ;  or,  as  Boyer  states,  the  inter- 
costal spaces  are  widened,  and,  when  the  empyema  is 
considerable,  instead  of  being  depressed,  as  thev  are  in 
thin  persons,  they  project  beyond  the  level  of  the  ribs. 
—(Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.)  These  symptoms,  joined 
with  the  enlargement  of  the  thorax,  and  the  preceding 
affection  of  the  pleura  or  lungs,  seem  unquestionably  to 
indicate  the  propriety  of  the  operation.  But,  observes 
Mr.  sharp,  among  other  motives  to  recommend  it  upon 
i  emergency,  this  is  one,  that  if  the  operator  should 
mistake  the  case,  an  incision  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
would  neither  be  very  painful  uor  dangerous.— (See 
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Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Surgery, 
sect,  on  Empyema.) 

"  The  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
collection  of  pus,"  says  Le  Dran,  "  is  always  accounted 
a  sign  of  an  empyema.  This  sign,  indeed,  is  in  the  af- 
firmative; but  the  want  of  it  does  not  prove  the  nega- 
tive ;  because,  when  there  is  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to 
the  mediastinum,  the  patient  may  lie  equally  on  both 
sides."— (Le.  Bran's  Obs.  p.  108,  edit.  2.)  The  expla- 
nation of  this  circumstance  offered  by  Le  JJran  is, 
that  when  the  cyst,  in  which  the  matter  is  contained, 
is  between  the  mediastinum  and  the  lungs,  the  medias- 
tinum gradually  yields  to  the  volume  of  the  pus  in 
proportion  as  it  is  formed,  and  the  cyst  in  which  it  is 
contained  becomes  dilated ;  "  whence  habitude  becomes 
a  second  nature."  Whereas,  in  an  empyema!  person, 
in  whom  the  lung  is  not  adherent  to  the  mediastinum, 
and  who  lies  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
collection  of  pus  is  situated,  the  mediastinum  is  on  a 
sudden  loaded  with  an  unusual  weight  of  fluid. — (P. 
111.) 

Richerand  contends,  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
which  patients  with  extravasated  fluid  in  the  chest  ex- 
perience in  lying  upon  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 
which  the  disease  is  situated,  never  originates,  as  has 
been  commonly  taught  and  believed,  from  the  fluid 
pressing  upon  the  mediastinum  and  opposite  lung. 
"  I  have  (says  he)  produced  artificial  cases  of  hydro- 
thorax,  by  injecting  water  into  the  thorax  of  several 
dead  subjects,  through  a  wound  made  in  the  side.  This 
experiment  can  only  be  made  on  subjects  in  which  the 
lungs  are  not  adherent  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 
In  this  way  from  three  to  four  pints  of  water  were  in- 
troduced. I  then  cautiously  opened  the  opposite  side 
of  the  chest ;  the  ribs  and  lungs  being  removed,  the 
mediastinum  could  be  distinctly  seen,  reaching  from  the 
vertebrae  to  the  sternum,  and  supporting,  without  yield- 
ing, the  weight  of  the  liquid,  in  whatever  position  the 
body  was  placed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  patients  with  thoracic  extra- 
vasations lie  on  the  diseased  side,  in  order  not  to  ob- 
struct the  dilatation  of  the  sound  side  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  one  part  of  which  is  already  in  a  state  of  inac- 
tion. It  is  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  order  not  to  in- 
crease the  pain  by  the  tension  of  the  inflamed  pleura, 
that  pleuritic  patients  he  on  the  diseased  side.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  in  peripneumony ;  in  a  word, 
in  all  affections  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest. — (Riche- 
rand, Nosngr.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  168,  169,  edit.  2.) 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the 
foregoing  statement ;  but  the  experiments  are  far  from 
being  conclusive  with  respect  to  the  assertion,  that  in 
cases  of  empyema,  hydrothorax,  &c.  the  fluid  on  one 
side  of  the  chest  does  not  compress  the  opposite  lung. 
In  the  first  place  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  frequently 
much  larger  than  that  which  Richerand  injected. 
Secondly,  although  the  mediastinum  may  not  be  apt  to 
yield  at. once  to  the  weight  of  a  liquid  suddenly  injected 
into  one  side  of  the  thorax,  yet  it  may  do  so  by  the 
gradual  effect  of  disease.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  empyema  seem  adverse  to  Richerand's  infer- 
ence. 

Although  surgeons  should  be  awara,  that  patients 
with  empyema  can  sometimes  lie  in  any  position,  with- 
out particular  aggravation  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
yet  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  patients  with  this  disease  cannot  place  them- 
selves on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  collec- 
tion of  pus  is  situated,  without  their  respiration  being 
very  materially  obstructed.  Another  circumstance  also 
which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  while  we  are  treating 
of  the  symptoms  of  empyema  is,  that  the  cedema  of  the 
integuments  is  sometimes  not  confined  to  the  thorax, 
but  extends  to  more  remote  parts,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body  as  the  collection  of  matter.  Both  the  forego- 
ing remarks  are  confirmed  by  an  interesting  case  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Hey. 

Sept.  3,  1788,  Mr.  Hey  was  desired  to  visit  John  Wil- 
kinson, who  had  been  ill  ten  days  of  the  influenza. 
The  patient  was  found  labouring  under  a  fever,  attended 
with  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  left 
side  of  the  thorax.  He  was  bled  once,  blisters  were 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  chest,  and  he  took  nitre  and 
antimonials,  with  a  smooth  linctus  to  allay  his  cough. 
"  He  was  repeatedly  relieved  by  these  means,  espe- 
cially by  the  application  of  the  blisters ;  but  repeatedly 
relapsed.    At  last  he  became  so  ill,  that  he  breathed 


with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  could  not  lie  on  tbe 
right  side  without  danger  of  immediate  suffocation." 

Mr.  Hey  found  tbe  patient  in  the  stale  just  now  de- 
scribed on  (he  17th  of  September.  "  His  face,  and  es 
pecially  his  eyelids,  were  a  little  swollen  on  the  left 
side."  -fThe  left  side  of  the  thorax  was  larger  than  ilio 
right,  and  its  integuments  were  (Edematous,  Upon 
pressing  the  intercostal  muscles,  they  felt  distended: 
they  yielded  a  little  to  a  strong  pressure,  but  rebounded 
again.  The  abdomen,  especially  at  its  upper  part,  ap- 
peared to  be  fuller  than  in  the  natural  state.— (See 
Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  476.)  This  last 
symptom  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Boyer.— (Mai. 
Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.) 

Another  remarkable  symptom  which  is  occasionally 
produced  by  collections  of  matter  in  the  chest,  is  an 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the  heart.  1  have  Bean  ■ 
patient  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  who  had  so 
large  a  quantity  of  matter  in  the  left  bag  of  the  pleura, 
that  it  completely  displaced  the  heart,  which  pulsated 
against  the  inside  of  the  chest  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  This  man's  life 
might  perhaps  have  been  saved  had  paracentesis  tho- 
racis been  performed  in  time.  Some  suspected  an 
aneurism  from  the  throbbing  on  the  right  of  the  ster- 
num: and  the  case  was  not  fully  understood  till  after 
death,  when  the  body  was  opened.  A  little  attention 
to  the  symptoms,  however,  might  have  convinced  any 
man  of  moderate  understanding,  that  it  was  an  empy- 
ema, and  that  making  an  opening  for  the  discharge  of 
the  matter  afforded  the  only  rational  chance  of  pre- 
serving life.  There  had  been  pain  and  inflammation 
in  the  chest,  followed  by  shiverings  ;  there  was  very 
great  difficulty  of  breathing ;  the  heart,  which  pre- 
viously used  to  beat  in  the  usual  place,  no  longer  did  so ; 
but  now  pulsated  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax. 

That  the  heart  should  be  displaced  in  this  manner  by 
any  large  collection  of  fluid  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  one  would  naturally  expect ;  but  it  is  an  occur- 
rence that  has  not  been  much  noticed  by  surgical  wri- 
ters. Baron  Larrey,  however,  has  related  a  highly  in- 
teresting case,  where  the  heart  was  not  only  pushed 
considerably  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  but  its  action 
was  so  much  impeded  by  the  derangement  of  its  posi- 
tion, that  the  pulse  in  the  large  arteries  was  thereby 
rendered  extremely  feeble.  In  this  instance,  also,  the 
diaphragm  had  descended  so  low  down  as  to  force 
some  of  the  small  intestines  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis. — (Mirnoires  de  Chirurgie  MUitairc,  t.  3,  p.  447, 
(K-c.)  Pelletan  has  also  recorded  an  example  in  which 
a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest  dis- 
placed the  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  were  per- 
ceptible between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  of  the  right 
side,  near  the  sternum. — (Clinique  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  276.) 
Baron  Boyer  speaks  of  one  case  in  which  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  was  so  extensive  that  its  pulsations 
were  felt  near  the  right  axilla. — (Traitt  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.)  In  the  anatomical  collection  at 
Strasburg  is  also  a  preparation  exhibiting  the  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  by 
matter  in  the  left  pleura,  the  left  lung  being  nearly  an- 
nihilated.— (Lobstein,  Compte  de  son  Museum  Anat. 
p.  39,  8r>o.  1820.)  The  heart  is  sometimes  thrust 
downwards  by  collections  of  fluid  in  the  chest,  and  its 
pulsation  is  distinguishable  in  the  epigastrium.— 
(Hodgson  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins, 
p.  95.) 

When  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  and 
the  surgeon  strikes  the  thorax  repeatedly  with  the 
ends  of  his  fingers,  a  dull  sound  is  said  to  be  produced, 
quite  different  from  what  would  occur  were  the  chest 
in  its  natural  state.  But,  as  Boyer  remarks,  this 
symptom,  to  which  so  much  importance  has  of  late 
been  attached,  being  common  to  extravasations  in  the 
thorax  and  several  other  diseases,  will  not  denote  em 
pyema,  unless  combined  with  other  signs  of  this  af- 
fection. Nor  will  any  useful  information  be  derived 
from  the  above  percussions,  except  the  practitioner  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  them,  and  they  are 
repeatedly  practised  with  the  patient  in  different  posi- 
tions.— (Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  357.) 

The  symptoms  of  empyema  are  frequently  very 
equivocal,  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  generally 
somewhat  doubtful.  Tanarolius  opened  a  man  whose 
left  lung  was  destroyed,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
thorax  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  Al- 
though the  patient  had  been  ill  for  two  months,  he  had 
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nuffiTm  .10  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  had  had  only  a 
•tight  cough.  Le  "ran  met  With  a  case  of  nearly  the 
lame  kind.    A  patient  who  had  been  for  thrcedays  af- 

iili  a  considerable  oppression  and  an  acute 
pain  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  got  somewhat  bet- 
ter. He  felt  no  material  difficulty  of  breathing  on 
whatever  aide  he  lay.    The  only  thing  which  he  com- 

i,  was  the  sense  of  a  fluctuation  in  his  tho- 
rax, and  a  little  obstruction  of  his  respiration  when  he 
■iv, is  in  ■  fitting  posture.  These  symptoms  did  not 
seem  suffini-MiK  decided  to  justify  the  operation,  and 
it  was  delayed.  The  febrile. symptoms  continued,  with 
cold  sweats,  and  (he  patient  died  on  the  eighth  day. 
hive  pints  "t  pus  were  found  collected  in  the  chest  — 
(See  /.<  Draft's  Observations  in  Surgery,  p.  109,  110, 
edit.  2.) 

Tne   symptoms  more  particularly  depending  upon 
empyema  Itself,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  disease  and 
suppuration  within  the  chest,  are  nearly  the  same  as 
i-iy   all    large    deep-seated    ab- 
iv-er  attending  the  thoracic  inflamma- 
tion which  ends  in  suppuration,  gradually  diminishes, 

not  entirely  cense.  On  the  contrary,  it  soon 
changes  into  hectic,  attended  with  flushings  of  the 
cheeks,  heal  bf  the  palm  of  the  hands,  and  exacerba- 
tions every  evening  and  after  meals.  In  the  night,  the 
Upper  pans  of  the  body  arc  covered  with  perspiration  ; 
the  patient  is  tormented  With  insatiable  thirst ;  his  ap- 
petite  quite  fails  ;  Ins  debility  becomes  extreme;  he  is 
subject  to  frequent  fainting  fits  ;  diarrhoea  ensues  ;  and 
iii«  flnger  nails  become  curved,  shining,  and  of  the  yel- 
low tinge  observable  all  over  the  body.  At  length 
the  utmost  emaciation  and  the  faeies  Hippocratica 
come  on,  frequently  attended  with  dilated  pupils  and 
enfeebled  vision,  and  indicating  the  approach  of  death. 
As  the  operation  of  empyema  and  some  other  par- 
tlculara  relating  to  tins  subject,  are  treated  of  in  an- 
other part  of  this  Dictionary  (see  Paracentesis  of  the 
Thora  v),  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  me  here  to  sub- 
join a  list  of  works,  which  may  be  advantageously 
consulted  for  information  on  empyema.  A.  Voter,  et 
J.  /■'.  Mniiihi,  Empyema, e vomica pulmonis, rwpta in 
cmutalem  pectoris  ilixtram  cjf'usa,  indeque  pulmo 
hujus  latent  compressus  pemtusque  ab  officio  rema- 
ins, mttemb,  1781.— (Hatter,  Disp.  ad  Mora.  2,  40.11.) 
Gerardus  le  Moire,  Diss,  de  Empyemate,  4to.  Lugd. 
1735.  Sharps  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State 
of  Surgery,  sect,  on  Empyema.  Le  Dran's  Observa- 
tions in  Surgery.  .1.1,.  Petit,  Traite  des  Maladies 
Chirurgicales,  t.  1,  chap.  3.  Des  Plaies  de  la  Poitrine. 
Warner's  ( 'ases  in  Surgery,  chap.  6,  edit.  4.  Mcmoire 
sur  /'Op*  ration  du  Trypan  au  Sternum,  par  M.  de  la 
MartinUre,  in  Mem.  de  UJlcad.  Royale  de  Ch.irv.rgie,  1. 
12,  p.-S42,  •  dil.  Vimo.  ]j.  G.  Van  Malcote,  De  Empye- 
mnic,  Teneramvnd.  1783.  Sahatier,  Midecine  Opira- 
toire,  t.  2,  p.  247,  SrC  Hit.  1.  A.  O1  Flaherty,  De  Em- 
pyemate, Montp.  1774.  Andovard  de  VEmpyeme,  Cvre 
Radicali  obtenue  par  VOptraHon,trC.  Svo.  Paris,  1808. 
Catlisen,  Systema  Chirurgim  Hodimus,  vol.  2,  p.  303, 
edit.  1703.  Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  ire.  di 
Chirurgia,  t.  3,  p.  185,  «S-c.  8uo.  Roma,  1802.  Riche- 
r, .;;,.'.  Nosogr.  chir.  t.  4,  sect,  des  Maladies  dePAppa- 
ml  rcspimtoire.  Leveille,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t. 
2,  p.  575,  Sre.  Bey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  ed.  3. 
Lassus,  Pathologie Chir.  t.  \,p.  122,  frc.  Larrey,  Mc- 
moires  is  Ohirvrgie  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  442;  et  t.i,p. 
350,  Ire.    PeUet  hir.  t.  3,  p.  236,  S,c.    J. 

Hennen,  Principles  of  Militant  Surgery,  p.  384,  fre- 
ed. 8,  Svo.  Edinb.  1820.  Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  7,  p.  351,  ,lo.  900.  Paris,  1821. 

[A  must  singular  case  of  empyema  occurred  under 
my  own  observation,  which  was  reported  at  length  in 
the  .1/-./.  Recorder  for  1823.  The  patient  had  been 
treated  bj  ■  number  of  physicians  for  abscess  of  the 
liver,  fromthe  circumstance  of  large  quantities  of  pus 

00  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  at  short  in- 
tervals, and  the  pulmonic,  symptoms  were  attributed 
to  the  displacement  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  pressure 
of  the  enlarged  hepar.  On  dissection,  however,  the 
ease  was  found  to  be  empyema,  and  an  opening  for  the 
escape  of  the  matter  had  taken  place  through  the  rrso- 

phagus  near  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  whereby 
the  abscess  emptied  Itself  into  that  viscus,  and  the 

mailer  was  thrown  up  from  the  stomach  or  passed  off 
b>  the  bowels, 

I  have  now  a  patient  in  this  city  under  medical  treat- 
ment, who,  I  doubt  not,  in  suffering  under  empyema, 
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wnich  somehow  or  other  finds  its  way  into  the  sto- 
mach, probaoly  by  a  similar  route.  Large  quantities 
of  pus  are  passing  periodically  from  the  bowels  or  are 
ejected  from  the  stomach,  which  I  am  satisfied  does  not 
come  from  the  liver,  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  the 
case  with  many  cases  treated  as  hepatic  abscess. — 
Reese.] 

ENCANTHIS.  (From  iv,  and  icavdos,  the  angle  of 
the  eye.) 

The  encanthis,  at  its  commencement,  is  nothing 
more,  says  Scarpa,  than  a  small,  soft,  red,  and  some- 
times rather  livid  excrescence,  which  grows  from  the 
caruncula  lachrymalis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
neighbouring  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunctiva.  The 
inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude ;  its  roots  extend  beyond  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis and  semilunar  fold,  to  the  membranous  lining  of 
one  or  both  eyelids.  The  patient  experiences  very  se- 
rious inconvenience  from  its  origin,  and  interposition 
between  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  which  it  ne- 
cessarily keeps  asunder,  on  the  side  towards  the  nose. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  ophthalmy,  im- 
pedes the  action  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  particular,  pre- 
vents the  complete  closure  of  the  eye.  Besides,  partly 
by  compressing  and  partly  by  displacing  the  orifices  of 
the  puncta  lachrymalia,  it  obstructs  the  free  passage 
of  the  tears  into  the  nose. 

According  to  Scarpa,  this  excrescence,  on  its  first 
appearance,  is  commonly  granulated  like  a  mulberry, 
or  is  of  a  ragged  and  fringed  structure.  Afterward, 
when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  size,  one  part  of  it  re- 
presents a  granulated  tumour,  while  the  rest  appears 
like  a  smooth,  whitish,  or  ash-coloured  substance, 
streaked  with  varicose  vessels,  sometimes  advancing 
as  far  over  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  side  of  the  eye 
next  to  the  nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica 
unite.  In  this  advanced  state,  the  encanthis  constantly 
interests  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the  valvula  semi- 
lunaris, and  the  membranous  lining  of  one  or  both 
eyelids.  In  addition  to  the  roots,  which  in  such  cir 
cumstances  connect  the  excrescence  with  the  carun 
cula  lachrymalis,  the  semilunar  fold,  and  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  encanthis  emits  an  ap- 
pendage, or  prominent,  firm  elongation,  along  the  inside 
of  the  upper  or  lower  eyelid,  in  the  direction  of  its 
edge.  The  middle  or  body  of  the  encanthis  eXvides 
near  the  cornea,  as  it  were,  like  a  swallow's  tail,  to 
form  two  appendages  or  elongations,  one  of  which  ex. 
tends  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  by 
the  margin  of  which  it  is  covered,  while  the  other 
shoots  in  a  direction  from  the  internal  towards  the  ex- 
ternal angle,  along  the  inside  of  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  also  conceals  it  beneath  its  edge. 

The  body  of  the  encanthis,  or  that  middle  portion  of 
the  whole  excrescence  which  reaches  from  the  carun- 
cula lachrymalis  and  semilunar  fold,  inclusively,  over  the 
conjunctiva  almost  to  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  with 
the  cornea,  sometimes  forms  a  prominence  as  large  as 
a  small  nut  or  chestnut.  At  other  times  it  is  of  consider- 
able size,  but  depressed  and  broken  down,  as  it  were, 
at  its  centre.  Still,  however,  the  body  of  the  encanthis 
preserves  that  granulated  appearance  which  prevailed 
at  first ;  while  one  or  both  the  appendages  on  the  in 
side  of  the  eyelids  appear  rather  like  a  fleshy  than  a 
granulated  substance. 

On  turning  out  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  these  appen- 
dages or  elongations  of  the  encanthis  form  a  very 
manifest  prominence.  When  both  eyelids  are  equally 
affected,  and  turned  inside  out,  the  appendages  con- 
jointly represent,  as  if  were,  a  ring,  the  back  of  which 
rests  on  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Sometimes  the  encanthis  assumes  a  cancerous  ma- 
lignancy. This  character  is  evinced  by  the  dull  red, 
leaden,  or  (as  Beer  says)  the  bluish  red  colour  of  the  ex- 
crescence ;  by  its  excessive  hardness,  and  the  lancinat 
ing  pains  which  occur  in  it,  and  extend  to  the  forehead, 
the  whole  eyeball,  and  the  temple,  especially  when  the 
tumour  has  been  slightly  touched.  It  is  also  evinced 
by  the  propensity  of  the  excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the 
partial  ulcerations  on  its  surface,  which  emit  a  fungous 
substance,  and  a  thin  and  exceedingly  acrid  discharge. 
The  disease  is  constantly  attended  with  epiphora,  and 
preceded  by  a  scirrhous  induration  of  the  caruncle. 
The  eyeball  and  neighbouring  bones,  which  are  of  a 
spongy  texture,  are  said  to  participate  very  soon  in  the 
disease,  the  lower  eyelid  also  becoming  everted. — (Beer, 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkr  b.  2,  p.  187, 186.)    This  form 
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of  encanthis  only  admits  of  palliative  treatment ;  un- 
less, indeed,  an  effort  be  made  to  extirpate  it  entirely, 
together  with  the  whole  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
orbit,  and  even  then  the  event  is  dubious. 

Beer  joins  Scarpa  in  the  statement  that  the  opera- 
tion rarely  proves  successful,  and  adds,  that  it  is  al- 
ways followed  by  an  incurable  weeping,  and  a  con- 
siderable eversion  of  the  lower  eyelid. — {Vol.  cit.  p. 
189.)  Fortunately,  the  truly  cancerous  encanthis  is 
uncommon  ;  Mr.  Guthrie  has  not  seen  it  {Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  117);  and  Mr.  Travers,  who 
was  a  surgeon  to  the  London  Eye  Infirmary  several 
years,  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it. — {Synopsis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  103.) 

The  benign  encanthis,  how  large  soever  it  may  be,  is 
always  curable  by  extirpation.  Those  instances  which 
are  small,  incipient,  and  granulated,  like  a  mulberry, 
or  of  a  fringed  structure,  which  originate  either  from 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  the  semilunar  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva,  or  from  both  these  parts  together,  and 
even  in  part  from  the  internal  commissure  of  the  eye- 
lids, may  be  raised  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
cut  off  from  the  whole  of  their  origin  closely  to  their 
base,  with  the  curved  scissors  with  convex  edges.  In 
the  performance  of  this  operation,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
introduce  a  needle  and  thread  through  this  little  ex- 
crescence, as  some  are  wont  to  do,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  it,  and  destroying  more  accurately  all  its  ori- 
gins and  adhesions.  The  same  object  is  fulfilled  by 
means  of  forceps,  without  inconveniencing  the  patient 
with  a  puncture  of  this  kind,  and  drawing  a  thread 
through  the  part  in  order  to  make  a  noose.  However, 
in  cutting  out  an  encanthis  of  this  small  size,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  remove,  together  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  excrescence  which  originates  from  the  ca- 
runcula lachrymalis,  anymore  of  this  latter  body  than 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  precise  eradica- 
tion of  the  disease,  in  order  that  no  irremediable  weep- 
ing may  be  occasioned. 

When  the  little  excresence  has  been  detached  from 
all  its  roots,  says  Scarpa,  the  eye  must  be  washed  se- 
veral times  with  cold  water,  in  order  to  cleanse  it  from 
the  blood,  and  then  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
fine  linen,  and  a  retentive  bandage.  On  the  5th,  6th, 
or  7th  day,  the  inflammation  arising  from  the  operation 
entirely  ceases,  and  the  suppuration  from  the  wound 
is  accompanied  with  the  mucous  appearance  already 
described.  The  little  wounds  are  then  to  be  touched 
with  a  piece  of  alum,  scraped  to  a  point  like  a  crayon, 
and  the  vitriolic  collyrium,  containing  the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds,  is  to  be  injected  into  the  affected  eye 
several  times  a  day.  If  these  means  should  not  bring 
about  the  wished-for  cicatrization,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  small  wounds  situated  on  the  caruncula  and  inter- 
nal commissure  of  the  eyelids  should  become  station- 
ary and  covered  with  proud  flesh,  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum  ought  to  be  applied  to  them.  The  conjunctiva, 
however,  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  espe- 
cially if  at  all  wounded.  When  the  fungous  granula- 
tions have  been  destroyed,  the  cure  may  be  perfected 
by  the  collyrium  already  mentioned,  or  rather  by  intro- 
ducing thrice  a  day,  between  the  eyeball  and  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eyelids,  the  powder  of  tutty  and  the 
Armenian  bole.  Bidloo  recommends  powdered  chalk, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  burnt  alum. — {Ex- 
ercit.  Anat.  Chir.  decad.  2.) 

Excision  is  equally  applicable  to  the  inveterate  en- 
canthis, which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  broken 
down  at  its  body,  or  which  forms  a  prominence  as 
large  as  a  nut  or  chestnut,  with  two  fleshy  append- 
ages extending  along  the  inner  surface  of  one  or  both 
eyelids.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  such  an  ex- 
crescence ought  never  to  be  regarded  as  a  method  of 
cure ;  for  the  large  inveterate  encanthis  never  has  a 
sufficiently  narrow  neck  to  admit  of  being  tied.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  tumour  is  voluminous,  its  roots 
invariably  extend  to  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  the 
Bemilunar  fold,  and  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eye- 
ball, oftentimes  nearly  as  far  as  the  cornea.  In  this 
state  also,  the  encanthis  has  one  or  two  fleshy  append- 
ages, which  reach  along  the  membranous  lining  of  one 
or  both  eyelids.  Hence,  though  the  ligature  were  to 
produce  a  separation  of  the  body  of  the  encanthis,  one 
or  both  the  appendages  would  still  remain  to  be  ex- 
tirpated. This  second  operation  could  only  be  accom- 
plished with  the  knife.  In  this  disease,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  fear  of  hemorrhage,  to  which  the 


advocates  for  the  ligature  attach  so  much  import 
ance ;  for  cases  are  recorded  of  considerable  inve- 
terate encanthes  being  removed,  without  I 
untoward  occurrence  from  loss  of  blood.  To  these, 
Scarpa  observes,  he  could  add  a  great  number  of  his 
own,  so  that  no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  on  this 
point. 

Pellier  relates  a  case,  in  which  an  encanthis  vai 
followed  by  a  dangerous  hemorrhage,  thougli  it  had 
been  cut  out  by  an  expert  oculist.  He  enters,  however, 
into  no  detail  concerning  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
nor  the  way  in  which  the  operation  was  performed ; 
circumstances  from  which  one  might  deduce  the  reason 
of  this  unusual  accident.  Indeed,  the  same  author  adds, 
"  I  have  often  performed  this  operation  for  such  ex- 
crescences, and  have  never  met  with  a  similar  occur- 
rence." — {Recueil  d'Observ.  swr  les  Maladies  de  PCEil 
part  2,  obs.  118.) 

When  the  encanthis  is  large  and  inveterate,  with  two 
extensive  fleshy  elongations,  one  on  the  inside  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  the  other  on  that  of  the  lowerone,  we 
are  to  proceed  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient 
being  seated,  an  assistant  is  to  turn  out  the  inside  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  so  as  to  make  one  of  the  appendages 
of  the  encanthis  project  outwards.  By  means  of  a 
small  bistoury,  a  deep  incision  is  next  to  be  made  into 
the  elongation,  in  the  direction  of  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid ;  and  then  having  taken  hold  of  and  drawn  it 
forwards  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  we  are  to  separate  it 
throughout  its  whole  length,  from  the  inside  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  proceeding  from  the  external  towards  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  as  far  as  the  body  or  middle 
of  the  encanthis.  We  are  then  to  do  the  same  to  the 
lippomatous  appendage  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid. Afterward  the  body  of  the  encanthis  is  to  be  ele- 
vated, if  possible,  with  a  pair  of  force]  is;  but  when  this 
instrument  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  a  double  hook 
must  be  employed.  This  middle  portion  is  now  to  be 
detached,  partly  with  the  bistoury,  and  partly  with  the 
curved  scissors,  from  the  subjacent  conjunctiva,  on 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  from  the  semilunar  fold,  and  from 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis;  dividing  the  substance  of 
this  last  part  more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  the 
depth  and  hardness  of  the  large  inveterate  encanthis, 
Here  it  is  proper  to  state  distinctly,  that  when  wc  have 
to  deal  with  an  old  large  tumour  of  this  nature,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  it  is  not  regularly 
in  our  power  to  preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
substance  of  this  part,  to  prevent  the  tears  from  drop- 
ping over  the  cheek  after  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  eye  is  to  be  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water. 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  consequent  to  the  extirpa 
tion  of  a  large  encanthis,  is  almost  the  same  as  what 
was  explained  in  speaking  of  the  small  incipient  case. 
Bathing  the  eye  very  frequently  in  the  lotion  of  mal- 
lows, and  employing  anodyne,  detergent  collyria,  are 
the  best  local  means,  until  the  mucous  appearance, 
preceding  suppuration,  has  taken  place  on  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  Then  we  may  have  recourse  to  mild 
astringent  ointments  and  collyria.  The  mildest  topical 
applications  are  generally  the  best,  both  in  the  first 
stage  of  suppuration,  as  well  as  afterward,  parti- 
cularly when,  together  with  the  encanthis,  we  have 
removed  a  considerable  piece  of  the  conjunctiva  which 
covered  the  eyeball  towards  the  nose,  and  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  body  of  the  excrescence. 

Consult  Scarpa  sidle  Malattie  degli  Occhi,  ed.  5,  cap. 
12;  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  band  2,  p. 
473,  Src.  edit.  1802.  G.  J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Au- 
gevkr.  b.  2,  p.  187,  8do.  Wien,  1817.  B.  Travers,  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  103,  <Sc  G.'T. 
Guthrie,  Lectures  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
8vo.  Land.  1823,  p.  117,  &c. 

ENCEPHALOCELE.  (From  eyKi<iia\oi,  the  brain, 
and  KfjXn,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of  the  brain.— (See  Her- 
nia Cerebri.) 

ENCYSTED  TUMOURS.  See  Tumours,  En- 
cysted. 

ENEMA.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  use- 
ful glysters  employed  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

Cathartic. 
B:.  Decocti  hordei  rbj. 

Soda;  muriatis  |j, — Misce. 
ft.  Decocti  avenae  Ibj. 

Olei  olivee  1  ij. 

Magnesias  Suiphatis  5j— Miscs. 
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Anodyne. 

R.  Mucilagnisamyli,aqu;e  distillate,  sing,  jij.  Tinc- 
tura  npn  guttas  XL. — Misce. 

U .  OleJ  .iii.. i-     r.     Tinctura  opit  guttas  xt,.— Misce. 

•1  in-  two  latter  are  particularly  useful  when  great 
Irritation  exists  about  t tie  rectum,  bladder,  or  urethra. 
The)  have  grt  al  i  01  el  in  diminishing  spasmodic  affec- 
tions hi  toil  canal  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
Tobacco. 

Employed  in  cases  of  strangulated  hemia. 

ft.  Nicotian*  I  j.  Aq.  ferventis  tbj.  The  plant  is 
tu  be  macerated  ten  minutes,  and  the  liquor  then 
■trained  for  use.  (toe  half  should  be  first  injected,  and 
kcxiii  aftejwada  the  other,  anless  the  glyster  operate 
with  dangerous  violence,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  par- 
ticular conatltu 

ENTEROCELE.  (From  hrcpa,  the  bowels,  and 
(f^A?;,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  the  contents  of  which  are 
mi.  stine. 

ENTERO  EPIPLOCELE.  (From  evrtpa,  the  bow- 
nla,  htvXoov,  the  omentum,  and  Kij^tj,  a  tumour.)  A 
hernia,  the  contents  of  which  are  both  intestine  and 
omentum 

EN  l  I'.ltOToMV.  As  Mr.  Cooper  has  not  introduced 
tins  operation  into  his  Dictionary,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
biiuiiil  Unit  it  has  not  been  performed,  at  least  with 
in  Qreal  Britain  or  on  the  continent. 

To  Professor  White*,  senior,  of  Berkshire  Medical 
Institution,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  per- 
formed  this  operation,  'and  with  entire  success,  as 
early  as  the  year  1806,  lor  the  extraction  of  a  teaspoon 
from  the  Intestine.  This  case,  so  novel  and  important, 
and  standing  as  ll  does  alone  In  tins  country  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  Will  lie  found  recorded  in  the  Med.  Repos.of 
vade  2,  vol.  4,  p.  367. — Reese.) 

ENTROPIUM.  I  Prom  h,  and  mt-w,  to  turn.)  An 
inversion  of  the  eyelids. — (See  Trichiasis.) 

EPIGLOTTIS  SHOT  AWAY.  The  practice  of  Ba- 
ron Larrej  tarnishes  a  curious  example,  in  which  the 
epiglottis  "i  a  French  Boidier  was  shot  off  at  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  on  the  «21st  of  March,  1801.  The  ball 
entered  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  crossed  the  throat  ob- 
liquely, and  came  out  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck. 
The  base  of  the  tongue  was  grazed,  and  the  epiglottis 
f.hui  aua> ;  the  patient  spit  it  up  after  the 
and  showed  II  to  the  Burgeon  who  first  saw  him. 

The  patient  was  not  in  much  pain;  but  his  voice 
was  hoarse,  feeble,  and  scarcely  audible. 

When  be  first  attempted  to  swallow,  he  was  seized 
with  a  convulsive  suffocating  cough,  attended  with 
vomiting.  Annoyed  by  thirst,  winch  the  extreme  heat 
ot  Kit-  weather,  and  the  irritation  of  the  wound  excited, 
he  Incessant!}  repeated  his  attempts  to  drink;  but 
always  with  the  same  result.  Four  days  were  passed 
in  this  deplorable  condition.  He  already  experienced 
violent  complaints  in  his  stomach,  continual  loss  of 
had  a  small  accelerated  pulse;  and  was  be- 
ginmng  to  look  thin. 

such  was  the  state  of  this  wounded  soldier,  when 
Lane]  saw  him  on  the  fifth  day.  After  making  a  few 
inquiries  about  what  had  passed  alter  the  accident, 
attempting  to  make  the  patient  drink,  and  examining 
the  Interior  of  the  mouth,  Larrey  was  convinced  that 
the  paroxysms  of  suffocation  and  the  inability  to  swal- 
low, depended  u  |  ion  I  lie  permanent  opening  otitic  glottis, 
the  lid  of  which  had  been  shol  away.  The  prognosis 
of  the  Injur]  was  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  patient  had  been  abandoned 
to  the  resources  of  nature,  he  would  have  died  in  the 
i  a  lew  days.  The  indications  were  equally 
difficult  to  fulfil :  the  most  urgent  was  to  appease  the 

hangar  and  thirst  With  which  this  poor  soldier  was 
afflicted.  Larrey  fortunately  was  provided  with  an 
am  tube,  constructed  for, the  cBsophagus.  This 
lustrum  ut  was  introduced,  with  the  usual  precautions, 
Into  the  pharynx,  and  bj  means  of  it  the  patient  was 
given  some  drink,  which  relieved  him  much,  and  aftar- 
Ward  some   rich  broth.     The  patient  was  fed  in  this 

manner  lor  s>\  weeks,  al  the  end  or  which  time  he  was 
able,  without  the  assistance  or  the  tube,  to  swallow 
tlm-k  panado,  and  thickened  rue  made  into  little  balls. 
The  powers  of  speech  and  deglutition  In  time  became 
much  more  perfect  ;  in  consequence,  as  Larrey  ima- 
gine*, of  an  enlargement  of  the  ertenoid  cartilages, 
and  an  expansion  of  that  pan  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
which  lies  next  to  the  glottis,  having  formed  a  sort  of 
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substitute  for  the  epiglottis. — (Mimoires  de  Chirurgie 
Mtlitaire,  t.1,p.  145.— 149.) 

The  foregoing  case  illustrates,  in  a  convincing  man- 
ner, the  importance  and  utility  of  elastic  gum  tubes  for 
conveying  nourishment  and  medicines  down  the  oeso- 
phagus in  wounds  about  the  throat.  All  practitioners, 
and  especially  military  surgeons,  should  be  duly  im< 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  such  instruments 
always  at  hand.  The  patient,  whose  case  is  above  re- 
cited, owed  his  preservation  altogether  to  this  means, 
without  which  he  must  have  been  starved  to  death. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  above  work,  p.  247,  is  recorded 
another  case,  in  which  a  gun-shot  wound,  that  took 
away  the  epiglottis  and  broke  the  os  hyoides,  was  suc- 
cessfully treated. 

EPIPHORA.  (From  iirt(bipu>,  to  carry  with  force  ) 
By  this  term  is  meant  an  accumulation  of  tears  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
person  affected  is  not  only  under  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently wiping  them  away,  but  vision  is  injured  by  the 
morbid  refraction  which  they  produce  of  the  rays  of 
light  that  enter  the  pupil.  Sttllicidium  lachrymarum 
is  distinguished  by  modern  writers  from  epiphora :  the 
cause  of  stillicidium  lies  in  some  obstacle  to  the  ab- 
sorption and  conveyance  of  the  tears  from  the  lacus  la- 
chrymarum into  the  sac.  Epiphora,  on  the  other  hand, 
consists  in  a  superabundant  secretion  of  tears,  and  is 
a  disease  of  the  secreting,  not  of  the  excreting  parts  of 
the  lachrymal  organs.— (See  ll".  M'Kenzie's  valuable 
Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  47, 
8do.  Land.  1819 ;  and  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Jlugenkr. 
b.  2.) 

EPIPLOCELE.  (From  hh\nov,  the  omentum,  and 
Kf)\n,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia,  formed  by  a  protrusion  of 
the  omentum.— (See  Hernia.) 

EPULIS.  (From  hi,  upon,  and  ov'Sa,  the  gums.)  A 
small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It  is  said  sometimes  to 
become  cancerous.  The  best  plan  of  cure  is  to  extir- 
pate it  with  a  knife. 

ERETHISMUS.  (From  t'pcQiV,  to  irritate.)  The 
state  of  irritation,  attending  the  early  stage  of  acute 
diseases.  Mr.  Pearson  has  described  a  state  of  the 
constitution  produced  by  mercury  acting  on  it  as  a 
poison.  He  calls  it  the  mercurial  en  thismus,  and  men- 
tions that  it  is  characterized  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  anxiety  about  the  pracordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick, 
sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a 
pale,  contracted  countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness;  but 
the  tongue  is  seldom  furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and  natu- 
ral functions  much  disturbed.  In  this  state,  any  sudden 
exertion  will  sometimes  prove  fatal.  Mr.  Pearson  ad- 
vises, with  a  view  of  preventing  the  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  this  affection,  the  immediate  discontinuance 
ol  the  use  of  mercury,  and  exposing  the  patient  to  a 
dry,  cool  air.  The  incipient  crethismus  may  often  be 
averted  by  the  camphor  mixture  and  large  doses  of 
ammonia,  if  mercury  be  also  left  off.  Sarsaparilla  is 
also  beneficial,  when  the  stomach  will  bear  it. — {Pear- 
Lues  Venerea,  p.  156,  Ac.  edit.  2.) 

ERYSIPEIAS.  (From  ipvw,  to  draw,  and  iri\as, 
adjoining.)  St.  Anthony's  fire;  so  called,  from  its 
tendency  to  draw  the  neighbouring  parts  into  the  same 
state,  or,  in  other  words,  from  its  propensity  to  spread. 

Erysipelas  may  be  defined  to  be  a  cutaneous  inflam- 
mation, attended  with  redness,  which  disappears,  and 
leaves  a  white  spot  for  a  short  time  after  being  touched 
with  the  end  of  the  finger;  and  the  affection, "which  is 
irregularly  circumscribed  by  a  defined  line,  is  charac 
terized  by  a  remarkable  propensity  to  spread. 

The  part  is  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour,  clear, 
and  shining.  The  disorder  is  not  accompanied  by 
throbbing ;  and  a  burning  heat  and  tingling  are  felt 
rather  than  acute  pain.  If  the  skin  alone  be  affected, 
there  is  hardly  any  perceptible  swelling,  and  no  ten- 
sion ;  "  yet  some  difference  is  perceived  between  the 
sound  and  the  inflamed  part  by  passing  the  finger  over 
it."  In  many  instances,  vesications  arise;  a  circum- 
stance which  led  l)r.  Willan  to  include  the  disease  in 
the  order  Bullae.  However,  if  we  mean  this  arrange- 
ment to  extend  to  what  is  named  local  or  accidental 
erysipelas,  as  well  as  to  the  idiopathic  forms  of  the 
disorder,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  inaccuracy ; 
many  examples  of  erysipelas  from  local  irritation  being 
characterized  neither  by  fever  nor  vesications. 

Desault  preferred  the  division  of  erysipelas  into 
phlegmonous,  bilious,  and  local— {Chir.  Journ.vol.  2.) 
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Mr.  Pearson  divided  the  complaint  into  three  forms, 
viz.  phlegmonous,  cedcinatous,  and  gangrenous.— 
(Principles  of  Surgery,  chap.  10.)    Burserius  notices, 

1.  The  idiopathic,  or  primitive  erysipelas,  or  that  which 
arises  spontaneously  from  an  internal  cause,  unpre- 
ceded  by  any  other  disease.  2.  Symptomatic,  or  se- 
condary erysipelas,  depending  on  another  affection,  by 
which  its  progress  is  completely  influenced.  3.  Acci- 
dental erysipelas,  or  that  which  is  casually  excited  by 
some  external  manifest  cause. — (Instit.  Med.  Prac.  t. 

2,  c.  2,  8vo.  Lips.  1798.) 

The  division  adopted  by  Mr.  Lawrence  is  into  ery- 
thema, simple,  (edematous,  and  phlegmonous  erysipe- 
las. By  erysipelas,  he  understands  "  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular  tissues.  Like  other 
inflammations  (he  says),  it  varies  in  degree.  When  it 
affects  the  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is  red,  not  sensi- 
bly swelled,  soft,  and  without  vesication,  it  is  called 
erythema.  Simple  erysipelas  is  a  more  violent  cuta- 
neous inflammation,  attended  with  effusion  into  the 
cellular  substance,  and  generally  with  vesication. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  the  highest  degree  of  the 
affection,  involving  the  cellular  and  adipous  membrane, 
as  well  as  the  skin,  and  causing  suppuration  and  mor- 
tification of  the  former."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
14,  p.  2.)  When  erysipelas,  however,  is  defined  to  be 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  a  peculiar  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion must  be  implied ;  for  the  skin,  like  all  other  parts, 
is  often  the  seat  of  common  inflammation.  My  views 
of  the  subject  lead  me  to  consider  erysipelas  as  a  com- 
plaint of  an  inflammatory  nature. 

In  the  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  the  skin  is  more 
raised  than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  complaint,  the 
swelling  is  harder  and  deeper,  and  of  a  darker  colour. 
The  redness  has  often  a  brownish  or  dark  livid  tint ; 
and  the  discoloration  is  sometimes  irregular,  giving  to 
the  part  a  marbled  appearance.  The  tumefaction  is 
more  considerable  than  in  simple  erysipelas,  the  whole 
depth  of  the  adipous  and  cellular  textures  being  loaded 
with  effusion,  so  that  the  arm  or  leg  appears  of  twice 
the  natural  size.  The  sensation  of  heat  and  pain,  at 
first  sight,  is  aggravated  to  a  very  severe  degree,  and 
may  be  accompanied  with  throbbing.  The  swollen  part 
at  first  yields  slightly  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  but 
subsequently  becomes  tense  and  firm.  Vesications, 
often  minute  and  miliary,  form  on  the  surface  with 
purulent  contents ;  but  sloughing  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane soon  comes  on,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  are  ag- 
gravated. According  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  late  observa- 
tions, these  dangers  are  not  attended  with  increased 
swelling,  elevation,  and  pointing,  as  in  phlegmon  ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  rather  a  diminution  of  tension,  a 
subsidence,  and  a  feel  of  softness  in  the  part.  At  first, 
the  cellular  texture  contains  a  whey-like  or  whitish 
serum.  The  fluid  gradually  becomes  yellow  and  pu- 
rulent, and  we  often  find  it  presenting  all  the  characters 
of  good  pus,  and  very  thick.  The  serum  is  diffused 
through  the  cells  at  an  early  period,  and  a  mixture  of 
serum  and  pus  often  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cellular  texture,  without  any  distinct  boundary.  Fre- 
quently matter  is  deposited  in  small,  separate  portions, 
forming  a  kind  of  little  abscesses,  which  often  run  irre- 
gularly in  the  cellular  texture.  The  substance  turns 
gray,  yellowish,  or  tawny ;  and  sometimes  appears  like 
a  dirty,  spongy  substance,  filled  with  a  turbid  fluid ; 
thus  losing  its  vitality  altogether,  it  is  converted  into 
more  or  less  considerable  fibrous  shreds,  of  various 
size  and  figure,  which  come  away  soaked  with  matter 
like  a  sponge.  The  integuments  over  a  large  slough 
of  this  kind  being  deprived  of  their  vascular  supply, 
become  livid,  and  often  lose  their  vitality.  The  sup- 
purating and  sloughing  processes  go  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent when  an  entire  limb  is  affected,  sometimes  com- 
pletely detaching  the  skin,  and  often  separating  it 
through  a  large  space ;  occasionally  penetrating  deeper, 
passing  between  the  muscles,  causing  inflammation  of' 
them,  suppuration  between  them,  and  often  sloughing 
of  the  tendons.  When  the  substance  of  a  limb  is  thus 
generally  inflamed,  the  joints  do  not  escape ;  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membranes,  effusion  of  matter 
into  the  joint,  and  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  take 
place. — (See  Hutchison's  Practical  Obs.  p.  115,  ed.  2; 
and  Bibl.  Med.  Sept.  1827,  p.  331,  as  cited  by  Lawrence.) 
An  inflammation  of  such  extent  and  violence  cannot 
fail  to  produce  the  most  serious  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system,  typhoid  symptoms,  inflammation  of 


the  lungs,  or  pleura,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem 
brane,  &c. ;  and  the  case  is  speedily  fatal.  If,  how 
ever,  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  patient  should  recover 
after  tedious  suppurations  and  discharge  of  slough,  thp 
parts  which  have  been  inflamed  are  so  changed  in  struc 
ture,  and  the  skin,  fascia,  muscles,  tendons,  and  boneB 
are  so  materially  agglutinated  and  fixed  after  the  exten- 
sive destruction  of  the  connecting  cellular  texture,  that 
the  motions  of  the  part  are  permanently  and  seriously 
injured. — (See  Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 
p.  12.) 

The  following  is  Mr.  Lawrence's  description  of 
simple  erysipelas.  The  skin  is  preternaturally  red  and 
shimng,  having  a  light  or  rosy  tint  in  the  early  stage 
and  slighter  cases  of  the  affection ;  whence,  in  some 
languages,  it  has  received  the  popular  appellation  of 
the  rose ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  is  of  a  bright 
scarlet,  or  even  a  deep  and  livid  red.  The  colour  dis- 
appears on  pressure,  returning  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  removed.  If  the  skin  alone  be  affected,  I  here  is 
hardly  any  perceptible  swelling,  and  no  tension ;  yet 
some  difference  is  perceived  between  the  sound  and 
the  inflamed  part,  by  passing  the  finger  over  it.  Ery- 
sipelas, however,  is  found  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  be  sel- 
dom confined  to  the  skin,  except  in  the  slightest  cases ; 
effusion  soon  takes  place  into  the  cellular  texture, 
causing  a  soft  swelling  ;  and  this  may  be  considerable, 
together  with  much  tension  and  a  shining  surface, 
when  a  large  part  of  the  body  or  an  entire  limb  is  in- 
volved. The  inflamed  part  is  hot  and  painful ;  at  first, 
a  stinging  or  itching  is  felt,  which  soon  becomes  a  sharp, 
smarting,  and  burning  sensation,  with  acute  pain  on 
pressure.  The  pain  is  not  so  intense  and  unremitting 
as  in  phlegmon,  nor  is  it  attended  with  throbbing. 
This  kind  of  inflammation  often  ends  by  resolution ; 
the  redness  and  other  symptoms  disappearing,  and  the. 
skin  recovering  its  natural  state,  with  or  without  de- 
squamation of  the  cuticle.  Frequently  serous  effusion 
takes  place  from  the  inflamed  surface,  elevating  the 
cuticle  into  smaller  or  larger  vesicles,  or  into  bullae, 
like  those  produced  by  blisters ;  or  raising  it  by  a  soft, 
yellow,  jelly-like  deposite,  which  remains  slightly  adhe- 
rent to  both  the  cutis  and  cuticle.  The  contents  of  the 
vesicles  or  bullae  are  transparent,  sometimes  nearly 
colourless,  but  more  commonly  yellowish ;  sometimes 
they  consist  of  a  thin  pus,  or  they  may  exhibit  a  bloody 
or  livid  discoloration.  The  fluid  loses  its  clearness, 
becoming  thicker,  opaque,  and  whitish  or  yellowish. 
The  cuticle  gives  way ;  the  fluid  escapes,  and  incrusta- 
tions form,  which  soon  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  sound ; 
or  they  may  lead  to  superficial  ulcerations.  Erysipelas 
sometimes  produces  gangrene,  but  this  is  of  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence.  So  long  as  this  inflammation 
is  confined  to  the  skin,  it  does  not  produce  suppura- 
tion ;  and  the  affection  of  the  cellular  structure  is  too 
slight  for  that  termination  in  most  cases  of  simple 
erysipelas.  It  may,  however,  become  more  severe  at 
one  point ;  and  thus  we  occasionally  see  the  formation 
of  abscess  under  the  skin  towards  the  decline  or  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  general  erysipelatous  redness. 
This  inflammation  generally  attacks  a  considerable 
surface  of  the  skin,  the  inflamed  part  being  irregularly 
circumscribed  by  a  defined  line.  It  spreads  quickly  to 
the  neighbouring  skin,  declining  and  disappearing  in 
the  part  first  affected.  Thus,  we  commonly  see  the 
various  stages  of  erysipelas  existing  together  at  the 
same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  skin.  The  portion 
last  affected  is  red  and  swelled ;  another  part  is  vesi- 
cated ;  while  others  exhibit  incrustation  and  desqua- 
mation. Sometimes  it  leaves  the  part  first  affected,  tc 
appear  in  a  distant  situation.  Its  origin,  developement, 
and  complete  termination  seldom  take  place  in  one  and 
the  same  spot.  The  neighbouring  absorbent  glands 
are  frequently  inflamed,  and  red  streaks  are  sometimes 
seen  leading  to  them. — (Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  14.) 

A  little  before  the  appearance  of  the  redness,  and 
sometimes  during  several  previous  days,  the  patient 
experiences  considerable  indisposition,  loses  his  appe- 
tite, has  shiverings  and  violent  pains  in  his  head,  ac- 
companied sometimes  with  vomiting,  and  always  with 
weakness  and  dejection.  Frequently  bilious  complaints 
occur,  attended  with  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  and 
fetid  eructations  from  the  stomach.  The  tongue  i« 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  yellow  mucus.  The  patient 
afterward  has  a  dry,  parched  skin,  constipation,  an 
accelerated  pulse,  thirst,  and  other  common  symptom* 
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Mood  dr.iwn  from  a  vein  exhibits  in  a  greater 
the  Inflammatory  character.    "Often, 
particularly  when  the  head  is  the  seat  of  erysii>elas, 
inuin  l«  principally  affected,  and  symptoms 
ii  rvous,6Uch  as  pain  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  head,  sleepiness,  coma,  or  delirium.    The 
s  dry  and  brown  ;  but, 
to  Mr  Lawrence,  this  state  of  the  organ  is 
rig  principally  to  the  circumstance  of  the  pa- 
urni  breathing  entirely  through  the  mouth  ;  the  pulse  la 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  there  is  great  loss  of  muscular 
strength  ;  In  short,  the  symptoms  al  length  are  those 
phoid.     In  Other  cases,  the  circulation  and  the 
nervous  system  are  not  much  affected;  but  there  is 
pain  in  the  epig  igue,  with  bad 

taste  in  the  mou  ition;  that  is, 

■omanj  Indications  of  disordered  stomach  and  intesti- 
nal canal,  in  which,  as  lis  cause,  the  local  affection 
referred."- {Med.  CIut.  Trans.obs.  14, p.  6.) 
Tins  last  iiirin  of  the  complaint  has  been  termed  by 
ms  erysipelas. 
illowlng  is  a  description  of  phlegmonous  ery- 
:  i       ippears  when  it  attacks  the 
head, 
The  attack  is  mostly  preceded  by  shiverings,  com- 
! it  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  other  symp- 
toms very  similar  to  those  which  indicate  the 
Of  an  Intermittent  lever.     The  heat  is  often 
nied  with  a  little  delirium,  and  almost  always  with 
Of  B  more  Or  less  evident  kind.     The  swel- 

Ing  generally  makes  its  appearance  on  the  second 

third  day  of  the  fever,  attacking  the  forehead, 

.    the    [lose,  or   eyelids.     This  swelling   is 

■  i r , I  smooth:  but  it  Is  not  distinctly  circum- 

scribed,  and  It  gradually  spreads  over  such  parts  of  the 

face  as  were  noi  al  flrst  affected.    The  skin  becomes  of 

a  bright  red  colour;  occasionally  having  a  tendency  to 

a  livid   hue;  in  other   instances    having  a  mixture  of 

yellow.    These  are  disappear  when  pressure  is 

reappear  when 

SUCh  pressure  is  discontinued.     The  patient  experiences 

hrai  and  a  disagreeable  pricking  in  the  part, 
rather  ths  pain;  sometimes  Be  complains 

-.n.ie  itching.    The  surface  of  the  tu- 
mour is  Shining,  and, as  it  were,  seiin-lranspn.  m      i  III 

without   hardness,  tension,  or  any  sensation  of  throb- 
bing.   The  ey ell  o  swollen  that  the  patient 

cannot  see,  and  the  whole  countenance  is  exceedingl) 
disfigured.    On  more  or  less  of  the  erysipelatous  tu- 
aboul  the  fourth  or  fifth  day; 
ns  lluid,  and  bear 
a  ure.tt  resemblance  to  those  which  are  occasioned  by 
boding  water.    They  commonly  hurst,  or  subside,  on 
or  sixth;  the  fluid  which  Is  discharged  some- 
times excoriating  the  neighbouring  parts.    Frequently 

there  is  even  a  slight   ulceration    at   their  base,  which 
i.  in  the  worst  sort  of  cases,  assumes  a  gan- 
grenous  appearance,  and  tiills  rapidly  into  a  state  of 
complete  mortification.     When    the  disease  takes  a 
aurable  course,  the  fever  now  begins  to  abate; 
llionsdrj  lip;  and  at  the  end  of  eight  or  twelve 
lla\s   the  CUticU   perls    nil,  and    the    scabs  situated   in 
ich  were  occupied  by  the  vesications  fall  off. 
The  dearer  of  danger  depends  materially  on  the  deli- 
other  symptoms  indicating  an  affection  of  the 
'.'.  hen  phlegmonous  erysipelas  attacks  the  face, 
the  termination  of  the  disorder  in  suppuration  is  very 
f.  p.  127.)    Air.  Lawrence  re- 
phlegmonous  as  differing  from  simple  erysi- 
n  the  higher  degree  and  deeper  extent  of 
the  inflammation,  which  not  only  occupies  the  whole 
sol  the  skin,  and  subjacent  adipous  and  cellular 
tissues,  bul  soon  proceeds  in  the  latter  to  suppuration 
and  sloughing,  the  skin  itself  being  often  involved  se- 
coudaru)  in  the  mortification,  other  writers,  however, 
examples  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas  cases 
which    perhaps   would   not   be   comprehended    in    the 
above  i.i'«  .  and   in  feet,  the   exact   line   that  should 

divide  mil- form  of  erysipelas  from  another 

admit  of  being  drawn.     The  affected   part. 

Which  is  at  first  linn,  becomes  setter,  when  diffused 
suppuration  and  mailer  mixed  with  sloughs  are  under 

the  skin.  Experience  proves  that  the  seal  of  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas  la  in  the  skm  and  cellular  substance, 
and  that  the  disease  does  not  generally  exu  nd  bt  neath 
the  fascia     Mr  Lawrence  differs  from  Mr  Hutchison, 

j  always  fboud  the  apoueurc 

:  -Z 


examination  after  death,  and  seen  no  symptoms  refer 
able  to  such  an  inflammation  during  life.  "  They  may 
indeed  become  involved  in  the  disease  when  it  is  vii>- 
lent,  and  they  must  suffer  partially  when  it  extends  to 
the  intermuscular  cellular  texture,  but  they  are  not  pri- 
marily affected  in  these  cases,  while  in  the  majority  of 
instances  they  do  nQt  suffer  at  all." — (Lawrence,  Med 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  lb.) 

According  to  several  writers,  the  seat  of  erysipelas 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases  is  the  very  surface  of 
the  cutis  :  its  most  vascular  and  nervous  part.— (Diet, 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  13,  p.  255.)  Perhaps  it  may  be 
true,  that  the  disorder  commences  here,  and  is  most 
intense ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  affection 
generally  extends  more  deeply,  and  affects  the  subja- 
cent cellular  membrane,  particularly  in  cases  of  phleg- 
monous erysipelas.  The  researches  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
have  taught  him,  as  already  noticed,  that  erysipelas  is 
seldom  confined  to  the  skin,  except  in  the  slightest 
cases ;  effusion  soon  takes  place  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, causing  a  soft  swelling ;  and  this  may  be  consi- 
derable, together  with  much  tension  and  a  sliming  sur- 
face, when  a  large  part  of  the  body  or  an  entire  limb  is 
involved.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  3.)  The 
affection  of  the  cellular  membrane,  however,  is  very 
different  from  what  happens  in  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. In  true  erysipelas,  healthy  pus  is  rarely  found 
enclosed  in  a  circumscribed  cavity ;  and  when  there  is 
any  secretion  of  purulent  matter,  a  feel  is  communi- 
cated on  compressing  the  part,  almost  like  that  which 
a  sponge  would  give.  In  such  cases,  the  cellular  sub- 
stance is  frequently  gangrenous. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  very  exact  informa- 
tion has  yet  been  established  respecting  the  causes  of 
erysipelas.  We  absolutely  know  notliing  about  the 
immediate  cause ;  the  prevailing  ideas  concerning  the 
prt disposing  causes  are  vague  ;  and  only  those  causes 
termed  exciting  appear  entitled  to  much  confidence. 

Every  surgeon  is  well  aware,  that  one  cause  of  ery 
sipelatous  inflammation  is  a  fever  of  a  determinate 
and  peculiar  nature,  one  feature  of  which  is  the  inva- 
riable production  of  this  kind  of  inflanunation  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  erysipelas,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence  that  no  difference  prevails  on 
llus  point  between  erysipelas  and  other  inflammations. 
"  The  habitual  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  or 
the  long-continued  disturbance   of  the  stomach,  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  liver,  consequent  on  intemperance 
and  excess,  lay  the  foundation  of  inflammation  gene- 
rally, and  it  depends  on   individual   peculiarity,  or  on 
local  causes,  whether  the  skin  or  other  parts  shall  be 
the  seat  of  the  disease.    Inmost  cases  of  erysipelas, 
the  bilious  and  digestive  systems  are  more  or  less 
actively  disordered,  such  disorder  appearing  sometimes 
to  produce  the  cutaneous  affection,  sometimes  to  be 
excited  sympathetically  by  it.    Hence  Desault  esta- 
blished the  denomination  of  bilious,  in  contradistinction 
to  phlegmonous,  erysipelas  ;  on  which  division  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  symptoms  called  bilious  are  com- 
monly found  also  in  phlegmonous  cases." — (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  36.)    Erysipelas  may  arise  from  ex- 
ternal irritants  of  all  kinds ;  from  heat  or  cold  ;  blis- 
ters, issues,  setons,  caustics,  or  other  acrid  matters 
applied  to  the  skin;  from  wounds,  punctures,  bruises, 
surgical  operations,  and  all  kinds  of  injury.    The  me- 
chanical or  chemical  irritation  of  wounds,  ulcers,  or 
other  local  diseases  will  cause  it.    "  Neglect  of  previous 
preparation,  inattention  to   diet,  injudicious  modes  of 
dressing,  continued  exercise  of  the  affected  part,  and 
an  imprudent  degree  of  general  exertion,  are  frequent 
causes  of  erysijielas    alter    operations   and   wounds, 
and  in  the  course  of  ulcers  and  other  local  affections. 
When  these  several  points  are  properly  attended  to, 
we  shall  not  be  much  troubled  with  traumatic  and  hos- 
pital erysipelas.    Irritating  plasters,  a  heating  load  of 
dressings,  and  light  bandaging,  are  common  causes  of 
erysipelas,  whether  in  the  case  of  wounds  or  opera- 
tions.   Light  applications,  and  keeping  the  parts  cool, 
are  simple  but  effectual  preventives.    The  most  fre 
quent  source,  however,  of  this  affection,  after  accidents 
or  operations,  is  improper  diet,  that   is,  indulgence  in 
animal  food  or  fermented  liquors." — (Lawrence,  vol.  at. 
p.  3S.)     As  far  as  I  have  seen,  another  very  common 
source  of  erysipelas  alter  wounds,  is  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  sutures. 
According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  simple  erysipelas,  and 
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the  cases  termed  exanthcmatous,  are  mostly  sympa- 
thetic, particularly  from  disorder  of  the  prim*  vis  or 
liver;  and  hence  the  epithets  bilious  and  gastric. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  most  commonly  produced 
by  the  wound  of  venesection,  injuries  of  the  superficial 
bursae,  as  those  of  the  patella  and  olecranon,  incised 
and  lacerated  wounds,  and  compound  fractures ;  in- 
flamed ulcers  of  the  legs,  and  a  full  diet  to  persons  who 
have  large  wounds  or  ulcers  rapidly  healing;  the 
wounds  received  in  dissection,  &c. 

In  most  cases,  erysipelas  would  seem  to  be  intimately 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  constitution.  Thus,  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  drunkenness  and  other  kinds  of 
intemperance,  and  who  in  a  state  of  intoxication  meet 
with  local  injuries,  often  have  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation in  consequence  of  them.  Other  subjects,  who 
lead  more  regular  lives,  experience,  when  they  meet 
with  similar  injuries,  healthy  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. 

The  opinion  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  this  disorder  from  a  congestion  of  the 
bile,  is  universally  known  to  all  initiated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery.  This  old  doctrine  has  been  in 
some  measure  revived  by  Tissot  and  other  believers  in 
the  humoral  pathology,  who  attribute  the  cause  of 
erysipelas  to  an  acrid  humour,  commonly  a  bilious  one, 
diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  blood.  But  while  I 
cannot  discern  any  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  theory, 
observation  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  the  complaint 
seems  frequently  to  be  connected  with  a  disorder  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera,  and  especially  of  the  liver. 

A.  farther  proof  that  erysipelas  is  mostly  dependent 
on  constitutional  causes  is,  that  the  affection  is  particu- 
larly frequent  in  autumn,  or  in  any  season  when  hot 
weather  is  succeeded  by  cold  and  wet. 

Erysipelas  attacks  both  sexes ;  but  women  are 
thought  to  be  rather  more  subject  to  it  than  men,  and 
the  reason  for  this  circumstance  generally  mentioned 
is,  the  greater  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  the  skin  in 
females.  But  it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  suspect 
their  weaker  and  more  irritable  constitutions,  and  their 
sedentary  mode  of  life.  In  lying-in  hospitals  and  other 
charities  for  the  reception  of  children,  new-born  in- 
fants are  often  afflicted  with  a  species  of  erysipelas, 
which  begins  in  the  umbilical  region,  and  thence  extends 
to  the  pudenda.  This  case,  which  sometimes  termi- 
nates in  gangrene  and  proves  fatal,  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  writers  to  injury  done  to  the  navel-string 
during  labour,  and  by  others  to  the  bad  air  frequently 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  establishments  of  the  above 
description ;  a  cause  which  too  often  renders  complaints, 
which  are  at  first  trivial,  ultimately  fatal. 

Sometimes  the  complaint  is  scarcely  cured  in  one 
place  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  another ;  and 
when  this  tendency  is  evinced  in  a  great  degree,  the 
c^se  is  termed  erysipelas  ambulans,  vel  erraticum.  La 
Motte  has  published  a  striking  instance  of  this  form  of 
the  disease.  A  child  between  nine  and  ten  years  of 
age  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  scalp,  fore- 
head, and  ears,  which  afterward  extended  to  the  neck 
and  then  to  the  shoulders,  while  the  scalp  and  lace  be- 
came free  from  it :  in  proportion  as  the  disease  spread 
downwards,  all  the  upper  parts  got  well,  so  that  in  the 
end  there  was  no  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
which  had  escaped,  even  down  to  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  parts  last  of  all  affected. — (Ubs.  Chir.) 

A  very  uncommon  variety  of  disease  is  a  universal 
erysipelas.  No  disorder  is  more  subject  than  the  pre- 
sent to  relapses;  but  a  remarkable  thing,  sometimes 
attending  the  return  of  the  complaint,  is  its  being 
sometimes  strictly  periodical.  In  chlorotic  women,  the 
erysipelatous  attack  is  occasionally  made  every  month 
just  at  the  period  when  the  menses  should  take  place. 
— (Hoffman.)  This  periodical  nature  of  erysipelas  has 
been  observed  in  men  :  Larrey  knew  two  male  patients, 
one  of  whom  used  to  be  attacked  with  erysipelas  twice 
a  year  at  the  time  of  the  equinox ;  the  other  had  only 
one  attack  annually,  which  was  wont  to  happen  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  My  friend  Mr.  Maul,  of 
Southampton,  once  informed  me  of  an  erysipelas  which 
was  both  periodical  and  universal,  affecting  a  lady  se- 
veral times  at  intervals  of  two  years. 

A  doctrine  has  been  started,  that  erysipelas  is  some- 
times propagated  by  contagion. — ( Wells,  in  Trans,  for 
the.  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Surg.  Knowledge,  vol.  2, 
art.  17,  1S00.  A.  Riberi,  Sulla  Gansrena  Contagiosa, 
o  Nosocomial ;  con  alcuni  Cenni  sopra  una  Resipela 


Contagiosa.  8vo.  Torino,  1821.    Arnott,  m  Med.  Thys 
Journ.  vol.  IT.)    But,  as  Dr.  Bateman  has  truly  re- 
marked, such  cases  are  at  all  events  extremi 
and  perhaps  never  happen  in  well-ventilated  and  cleanl] 

houses. — (Synopsis,  ivc.  p.  131.)  In  places  of  an  oppo- 
site  description;  the  infection  of  man)  individuals  to- 
gether might  be  explained  bj  the  operation  ol  I 

exciting  causes  upon  them  all,  without  any  supposition 
of  contagion.  This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  it 
yet  unsettled :  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  that  erysipelas 
of  the  face  may  be  traced  in  some  instances  to  conta- 
gion.—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  39.) 

I  think  we  must  agree  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  "a 
consideration  of  the  origin,  developement,  and  clU  iix  of 
erysipelas,  whether  local  or  general,  leads  us  irresisti- 
bly to  the  conclusion  that  the  nature  of  the  afl 
inflammatory.  In  its  four  leading  characters  ol 
swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  and  in  its  effects  of  effusion, 
suppuration,  and  sloughing,  it  agrees  with  whal  is 
called  common  or  phlegmonous  inflammation ;  wliilc 
the  general  disturbance  preceding  and  accompanying 
the  local  affection  is  often  exactly  alike  in  the  two 
cases.  Erysipelas,  then,  is  merely  a  particulai  modi- 
fication of  cutaneous,  or  cutaneous  and  cellular  inflam- 
mation. If  we  were  to  class  these  according  to  their 
natural  affinities,  we  should  place  erysipelas  between 
the  exanthemata  and  phlegmon.  It  is  iess  diffused  than 
the  former — not  so  circumscribed  as  the  latter.  The 
exanthemata  are  confined  to  the  skin;  erysipelas  af- 
fects both  skin  and  cellular  structure ;  while  phlegmon 
has  its  original  seat  in  the  latter,  the  skin  being  se- 
condarily involved. 

The  difference  between  erysipelas  and  phlegmon, 
however,  is  not  merely  in  the  original  seat  or  degree 
of  the  disturbance :  there  is  also  a  difference  in  kind. 
We  may  indeed  say,  generally,  that  phlegmon  is  a  more 
violent  inflammation  than  erysipelas,  but  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  substance  is  more  frequent  in  the  latter 
than  the  former.  The  most  striking  and  important 
distinction  between  the  two  affections  is,  that  inflam- 
mation is  confined  to  one  spot  in  phlegmon,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly circumscribed  in  its  seat,  while  it  is  diffused  in 
erysipelas,  and  spreads  without  limit.  This  difference 
seems  to  depend  on  the  adhesive  character  of  the  in- 
flammatory process  in  the  former:  the  substance  called 
coagulating,  coagulable,  or  organizable  lymph,  effused 
around  the  inflamed  part,  forms  a  boundary  betwo  u  il 
and  the  sound  portion,  which  is  altogether  wanting  in 
erysipelas.  In  the  latter,  the  effusion  is  serous:  hence, 
when  matter  is  formed  it  is  not  confined  to  one  spot, 
but  becomes  extensively  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue." 
■ — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  17,  iV-c.)  These  views 
correspond  to  those  given  by  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  origi- 
nal remarks  on  erysipelas  are  particularly  valuable 
both  to  the  pathologist  and  the  practical  surgeon. 

Like  phlegmonous  inflammation,  erysipelas  may  be 
excited  by  any  local  irritation.  Like  other  inflamma- 
tions it  may  end  in  suppuration,  though  of  a  less  per- 
fect sort  than  that  in  which  phlegmon  ends,  the  pus  be- 
ing rarely  contained  in  a  circumscribed  cavity.  The 
pulse,  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  is  frequent,  hard, 
sometimes  full ;  and  when  the  patients  are  bled,  their 
blood  has  the  same  appearance,  and  is  covered  with  the 
same  kind  of  inflammatory  crust,  as  blood  taken  away 
in  other  kinds  of  inflammation. 

Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  agree  with  some  medical  au- 
thors, among  whom  may  be  placed  Mr.  Hunter,  who 
regard  erysipelas  as  a  distinct  species  of  inflammation, 
and  capable  of  affecting  various  parts  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the  skin.  Some  writers  (he  says)  have  referred 
to  erysipelas  certain  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva, 
mouth,  and  fauces;  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary 
mucous  surfaces ;  of  the  serous  membranes  in  the 
head,  chest,  and  abdomen,  and  of  the  brain,  abdominal 
and  thoracic  viscera.  The  distinguishing  characters  of 
erysipelas  Mr.  Lawrence  refers  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  cutaneous  and  cellular  structures  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, and  he  therefore  infers  that  such  an  affection  can- 
not exist  in  parts  so  differently  organized  as  serous 
membranes  and  the  viscera.  When  the  remarks  of 
some  of  the  writers  in  question  are  carefully  con.si 
dered,  it  seems  as  if  their  meaning  were  only  that  ery 
sipelas  is  connected  with  a  particular  state  of  consti 
tution,  in  which  the  inflammation,  wheresoever  situ 
ated  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  and  e.\ 
tensively ;  but  whether  the  doctrine,  even  thus  modi 
tied,  is  correct,  requires  farther  investigation. 
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Treatment  of  Erysipelas. 
Simp!*  10I  exceeding  a  certain  degree  of 

severity,  yields  to  mild  pi  id  a  light  vegetable 

diet,  with  which  remedies  practitionerfl  nam 
uin  diaphoretics  and  the  saline  mixture'.    Whether 
g  of  erysipelas,  is 
rent  sentiments  prevail.    1  be- 
•  in,  in  the  milder  forms 
of  the  complaint,  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be 
try  required  in  more  ae- 
imples.    H  is  r;iiinr  a  prevalent  notion,  that  it 
is  iiiiiii  •  •  e  of  erysi- 

o  B    luently  as  is  done  in  other  inflammatory 
We  ought  io  be  guided,  however,  in  this  re- 
tent  of  the  inflammation, 
of  the  pulse,  ami  other  symptoms,  never  for- 
.  strength, and  other  important 
considerations.     Another  common  belief  is,  that  the 
.  Ill  beai  bleeding  better  In  the  country,  and  in 
pure  air,  than  In  a  large  city,  and  especially 
in  an   hospital.     And   it  is  remarked,  that  unless  there 
iderable  tendency  io  d<  ilirium  or  coma,  blood- 
in  seldom  be  repeated  with  advantage,  at  least 
m   large  towns. — (Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery, 
iwpsis,  p.  182,  ul.  3.)    Instead  of  this 
practice,  the  tatter  author  recommends  local  bleeding 
and  blistering,  bnl  not  upon  or  very  near  the  diseased 
whereby  he  avoids  producing  the  troublesome 
sons,  the  frequency  of  which,  in  Ibrmer  times,  after 
taking  blood  from  erysipelatous  pans,  led  Mr.  B.  Hell 
to  pronounce  a  general  condemnation  of  the  method. 
•  -.  in  relation  to  the  above-mentioned 
fear  of  b  its  freely  in  large  cities,  that  it  is 

an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  be  declining,  many"  ex- 
iis  having  actually  re- 
as  unfounded;  and,  as  far  as  my  observations 

•  ttend,  I  n  in  stating  m\  opinion,  that 

the  abstract  consideration,  whether  a  person  living  in 
town  or  country,  should  not  regulate  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  ought  io  be  decided  by  other  more  import- 

b  ■  case.     Ue  cander  of  Tralles, 
and  I'are.had  a  hijrh  opinion  of  the  beneficial  effects  of 
i  uses  of  erysipelas  ;  Imi 
i  i  dl)  beneficial  in  all  diseases,  and,  per 
haps,  not  mure  so  m  erysipelas  than  other  disorders. 
Mr   Lawrence  thinks,  that  as  erysipelas  resembles 
other  Inflammations  in  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  ef- 
fects, it  should  be  tn  ated  on  the  same  principles;  that 
Is,  on  the  i  eel  ion,  local  bleed- 

ire  the  first  measun  >,  to 
which  si  iphoretic  medicines  may  be  after- 

d        lie  says,    the   earlier  these  means  are 
ii<  r;  vigorous  treatment  in  the  begin- 

I1S    to    han    line!  .   ilenlah  d  to  shorn  n  the  B1 

tack,  and  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  beyond 
its  original  scat.  At  the  same  time  he  admits,  that  as 
the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  are  of  secondary  im- 
urgently  necessary  to  arrest  In- 
flammation In  them  as  In  the  vital  organs ;  neither  does 

•  very  ai  ive  treatment  exist  as  in 
of  the  eye,  where  a  slight  change  of  structure 

impair  the  utility  of  the  organ  essential 
i"  out  comfort  and  pleasure ;  but  the  extensive  suppu- 
rallon  and  mortification  which  erysipelas  sometimes 
produces  may  render  a  limb,  ill  a'  great  measure,  to- 
tally useless,  or  nia>  even  destroy  life.     "The  disposi- 

irsipelas  to  terminate  by  resolution.  Is  another 

re  (son  a:  iin-i  resorting  uiiliscrimnialelv  to  active  de- 

ln   niaii>  eases  the  disease  pas'ses  through  a 

tends  spontaneously:  it  is  sufficient 

to  put  the  patient  on  low  diet,  to  clear  the  alimentary 

d  then  to  use  mild  aperients  and  diaphoretics. 

W  lit  n  ii  pro.  .i  ds,  as  n  often  does,  from  an  unhealthy 

'  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  removal  of  the 

internal  disorder  leads  to  the  cessation  of  the  local  com- 
:i  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  venesec- 
tion is  sometimes  useful  both  in  curing  the  internal 
cause  a. id  in  promoting  the  termination  by  resolution." 
Mr  Lawrence  afterward  observes,  that  he  does  not 
mean  tO  recommend  that  measures  equally  active,  and 

in  particular,  thai  bleeding,  whether  general  or  local, 

employed  tn  all  eases,    in  young  persons,  in 

the  robust,  and  those  of  full  habit;  in  instances  where 

the  pulse  is  lull  and  Strong,  or  where  there  is  headache 

and  white  tongue;  in  erysipelas  of  (he  head,  attended 

mptoms  denoting  affection  of  the  sensorium 

and  more  especially  in  the  verv  beginning  of  the  affec' 

Z-i 


tion,  venesection  will  be  proper;  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bleed  largely,  to  repeat  the  evacuatio'n,  or  to  fol- 
low venesection  by  local  abstraction  of  blood.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  must  also  be  employed  ;  that  is,  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal should  be  cleared  by  an  active  purgative,  which  may 
be  followed  by  salines  and  antimomals,  with  the  occa- 
sional use  of  milder  aperients,  and  low  diet  should  be 
enjoined.  As  Mr.  Lawrence  adds,  nothing  can  be  more 
different  from  such  a  case,  than  that  of  an  elderly  per- 
son, with  a  small  and  feeble  pulse,  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  The  interval  between  these  ex- 
tremes is  filled  by  numerous  gradations,  requiring  cor- 
responding modifications  of  treatment.  The  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  itself  embraces  a  wider  range  in  point  of 
degree;  from  blood-letting,  local  and  general,  with 
purging,  vomiting,  the  free  use  of  mercury  and  antimo- 
ny, and  low  diet,  to  the  exhibition  of  a  mild  aperient, 
with  some  saline  medicine.  Mr.  Lawrence  believes, 
that  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  like  that  of  any  other 
inflammation,  should  be  modified  according  to  the  age, 
constitution,  previous  health,  and  habits  of  the  patient, 
and  the  period  of  the  complaint.  "In  asserting  gene- 
rally that  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  proper,  I  speak 
(says  he)  of  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the 
original  and  proper  character  of  the  affection  is  appa- 
rent ;  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  in  some  shape 
or  degree,  such  treatment  will  always  be  beneficial  in 
that  stage.  In  many  instances,  active  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  lessening  the 
severity  both  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms.  In 
others,  the  administration  of  calomel  withaperients,  and 
of  diaphoretics  with  low  diet,  will  be  sufficient.  When 
the  affection  occurs  in  old  and  debilitated  subjects,  the 
powers  of  life  are  soon  seriously  impaired,  and  ourefforts 
must  he  directed  rather  towards  supporting  them,  than 
combating  the  local  affection.  I  have  often  seen  such 
subjects  labouring  under  erysipelas  of  the  face  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  with  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  dry  and  brown 
tongue,  recovered,  under  circumstances  apparently  des- 
perate,  by  the  free  use  of  bark  and  wine."  The  same 
writer  deems  local  bleeding  sufficient  in  the  milder 
cases  of  erysipelas,  and  often  necessary  in  the  more  se- 
vere ones,  as  an  auxiliary  measure.  Cupping,  when 
practicable,  he  sets  down  as  more  efficacious  than 
leeches,  though  objectionable  on  account  of  the  pain- 
ful state  of  the  skin.  Leeches,  he  remarks,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  sound  skin  of  some  individuals,  produce  an 
effect  analogous  to  erysipelas,  but  they  exert  no  such 
influence  over  the  inflamed  skin,  to  which  they  maybe 
.  In  order  to  produce  any  de- 
cided benefit,  he  thinks  that  they  should  be  applied  in 
large  numbers. 

The  authorities  which  may  be  cited  in  favour  of  the 
treatment  6f  erysipelas  on  antiphlogistic  principles,  are 
Sydenham  (Obs.  circa  Morborum  Acut.  Hist.  ire.  sect. 
6,  c.  6);  Cullen  (Works  by  Thomson,  vol.  2,  p.  188)' 
Richter  (Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  vol.  1,  6  188)s 
Vogel  (Handb.  vol.  3,  p.  348) ;  J.  P.  Frank  (De  Cur. 
Hominum  Morbis,  lib.  3,  p.  54);  Dr.  Duncan,  junior 
(Edin.  Mrd.  Journ.  vol.  19).  Several  of  these  writers 
consider  bleeding  more  particularly  proper  when  ery- 
sipelas is  seated  on  the  head  and  face. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed,  high  authorities  may 
be  brought  fbrward  against  the  use  of  the  lancet  in  ery- 
sipelas, and  most  of  them  are  comparatively  of  modern 
date.  Some  of  them  not  only  object  to  evacuations  of 
all  kinds,  but  recommend  tonics  and  stimuli,  such  as 
bark,  ammonia,  and  wine.  Dr.  Fordyce  declares  that 
he  always  found  bleeding  and  evacuations  hurtful,  and 
Peruvian  bark  the  best  remedy.  "It  should  be  exhi- 
bited (he  says)  in  substance  if  the  patient's  stomach 
will  bear  it,  and  in  this  disease  it  will  almost  always 
bear  it ;  and  in  as  great  a  quantity  as  the  patieut's  sto- 
mach will  bear,  which  is  commonlv  to  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  every  hour  !"— (Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  293.)  Some 
animadversions  on  the  practice  of  giving  bark  in  this 
manner  will  be  found  in  our  preceding  columns.— 
(See  Cinchona.)  Dr.  Wells  is  also  an  advocate  for  the 
treatment  recommended  by  Fordyce.  With  regard  to 
Cullen,  he  only  sanctioned  it  when  the  case  was  at- 
tended with  typhoid  symptoms. 

After  the  inflammation  has  been  checked  by  anti- 
phlogistic means,  the  surgeon  should  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurry  to  prescribe  tomes,  stimulants,  and  a  full  diet 
"  Medical  practitioners  in  general  fsays  Mr.  Lawrencel 
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are  anxious  to  begin  the  strengthening  plan  ;  they  seem 
to  have  the  fear  of  debility  constantly  before  their  eyes 
and  lose  no  time  in  directing  the  employment  of  bark, 
and  recommending  animal  food  with  beer  or  wine.  In 
this  way  relapses  are  frequently  produced;  the  inflam- 
mation and  fever  are  renewed ;  farther  local  mischief 
is  caused,  and  recovery  is  retarded." — (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  59.)  When  it  is  doubtful  whether 
stimuli  should  be  employed  or  not,  he  deems  subcar- 
bonate  of  ammonia  the  best  medicine.  Bark  comes 
next  in  order  to  it,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  the 
most  eligible  preparation.  Wine  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary; but  Mr.  Lawrence  thinks  it  should  be  given 
very  sparingly. —(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14.) 

The  proposal  to  treat  erysipelas  by  compression  with 
bandages,  as  adopted  by  Bretonneau  and  Velpeau, 
seems  to  require  here  no  farther  notice  than  that  it  has 
proved  in  this  country  very  unsuccessful,  and  even 
fatally  hurtful. — (See  Duncan,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  1,  p.  543  ;  Lawrence,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 
p.  65.)  The  application  of  blisters  to  erysipelatous 
parts,  as  sometimes  practised  by  Dupuytren,  can  only 
be  entitled  to  the  briefest  mention,  even  when  viewed 
as  represented  by  the  French  surgeons  themselves. — 
(See  Roche  and  Sanson,  Nouveaux  Elan,  de  Pathol. 
Mid.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  352.) 

In  the  bilious  erysipelas,  or  that  originating  with 
strongly  marked  gastric  disorder,  whatever  degree  of 
heat  or  fever  might  exist,  Desault  gave  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  grain  of  tartarized  antimony  dissolved  in  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid ;  and  the  symptoms  gene- 
rally diminished  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  medicine 
had  ceased.  He  had  seen  them  entirely  subside,  al- 
though the  medicine  produced  no  other  sensible  altera- 
tion in  the  animal  economy  than  an  increase  of  the 
insensible  perspiration  and  urine  ;  sometimes  the  symp- 
toms resisted  these  evacuations,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  once  or  twice,  or  even  more  frequently, 
to  the  use  of  the  emetic  drink.  When  the  erysipelas 
was  cured,  and  the  bitterness  in  the  mouth  and  fever 
had  subsided,  two  or  three  purges  of  cassia  and  manna, 
with  a  grain  of  emetic  tartar,  were  exhibited :  during 
the  cure,  the  patient  was  ordered  to  drink  freely  of  a 
diluting  ptisan  acidulated  with  oxymel :  and  as  soon  as 
the  symptoms  were  mitigated,  the  diet  of  the  patient 
was  allowed  to  be  more  nourishing  and  generous ;  for 
when  it  was  too  spare,  the  case  was  remarked  never 
to  proceed  so  favourably,  particularly  in  hospitals, 
where  the  air,  generally  speaking,  is  unhealthy.  In 
the  bilious  erysipelas,  Desault  observed  that  the  cases 
of  the  patients  who  had  been  bled  previously  to  their 
admission  into  the  hospital,  were  invariably  the  most 
serious  and  obstinate,  particularly  when  the  bleeding 
had  been  frequently  repeated. 

In  cases  of  bilious  erysipelas,  many  modern  prac- 
titioners would  be  bolder  with  antimonials  than  De- 
sault,'first  by  imitating  Richter,  and  giving  an  emetic  at 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  then  by  exhibit- 
ing more  freely  either  antimonial  powder  or  tartarized 
antimony,  with  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel. 

In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  Desault  was  an  advocate 
for  bleeding  in  the  beginning  of  the  disorder,  and  this 
practice  he  followed  up  by  the  administration  of  tartar- 
ized antimony  and  evacuants. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends,  in  the  early  stage,  vene- 
section and  the  application  of  leeches  in  large  numbers 
to  the  inflamed  part,  together  with  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  generally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  the  affection.  The  bleeding  of  the  leech-bites 
he  directs  to  be  encouraged  by  fomentations,  and  cold 
lotions  afterward  to  be  applied.  When,  however,  the 
inflammation  is  more  advanced  (he  says),  the  latter 
should  be  exchanged  for  fomentations  and  poultices. 
My  own  experience  in  these  cases  leads  me  to  refer 
very  great  efficacy  to  cold  applications,  which  I  find 
particularly  useful  in  retarding  the  effusion  in  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  averting  gangrene  of  this  tissue,  and 
stopping  altogether  the  progress  of  the  disorder.  In 
the  case  of  a  patient  in  Fleet-market,  whom  I  attended 
with  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Bullin,  and  whose  limb 
was  so  swelled  as  to  be  nearly  twice  its  natural  thick- 
ness from  one  end  to  the  other,  cold  lotions,  evacuations, 
leeches,  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies  had  a  decided 
effect  in  giving  ease,  and  preventing  all  occasion  for 
the  practice  of  extensive  incisions.  The  abscesses 
were  very  limited ;  and  two  small  incisions,  made  at 
different  periods  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  an- 


swered every  purpose.  After  the  bowels  have  been 
emptied,  Mr.  Lawrence  prescribes  freely  calomel  and 
antimony,  with  saline  medicines.  The  local  :il>srr .lo- 
tion of  blood  he  considers  more  serviceable  in  phleg- 
monous erysipelas  than  venesection.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, he  advises  to  be  reserved  for  Instances  in  which 
the  patient  is  young  and  plethoric,  the  pulse  full  and 
strong,  or  the  head  much  affected. 

When  such  practice  is  unavailing,  Mr.  Lawrence 
finds  the  plan  of  making  incisions  through  the  inflamed 
skin  and  the  subjacent  adipous  and  cellule] 
the  most  powerful  means  of  arresting  the  complaint. 
If  this  be  not  done  (he  says),  the  inflammation  will  now 
pursue  its  course,  both  in  the  cellular  membi 
skin,  in  spite  of  bleeding,  whether  general  or  local 
suppuration  and  sloughing    rapidly  supervene;  and 
these  destructive  processes  soon  extend  over  a  largl 
portion  of  a  limb.    It  was  with  the  view  of  preventing 
such  consequences,  that  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  imitation 
of  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  tried  the  practice  of 
free  and  even  very  extensive  incisions  in  the  inflamed 
parts,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

In  cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas,  whether  phlegmo- 
nous or  bilious,  external  applications  have  been  deemed 
useless  or  hurtful  by  a  large  proportion  of  practitioners, 
among  whom  is  Desault.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  die- 
ease,  Dr.  Bateman  found  powdery  substances,  like  flour, 
starch,  chalk,  &c,  increase  the  heat  and  irritation,  and 
afterward  when  the  fluid  of  the  vesications  oozes  out , 
such  substances  produce  additional  irritation  by  form- 
ing with  the  concreting  fluid  hard  crusts  upon  the  tin- 
der surface.  This  practice  is  also  condemned  by  Mr. 
Pearson.  The  only  plan,  perhaps,  which  is  unobjec- 
tionable as  a  means  of  allaying  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  discharge  from  the  vesication,  is  that  advised 
by  Dr.  Willan,  and  which  consists  in  fomenting  or 
washing  the  parts  from  time  to  time  with  milk,  bran 
and  water,  or  a  decoction  of  elder-flowers  and  poppy- 
heads.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  inflammation,  Dr. 
Bateman  saw  great  relief  derived  from  moderate  tepid 
washing,  or  the  application  of  the  diluted  liquor  ammon. 
acet. — (Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  133,  ed.  3.) 

Though  Desault  forbids  local  remedies  inc 
idiopathic  erysipelas,  he  does  not  extend  the  prohibition 
to  examples  either  of  bilious  or  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
from  a  contusion,  wound,  or  ulcer:  regimen  and  inter- 
nal medicines,  according  to  Desault,  here  being  insuffi- 
cient unless  topical  applications  are  employed  to  abate 
the  local  irritation,  and  excite  suppuration.  With  this 
view  he  commends  cataplasms,  but  he  deems  one  cau 
tion  essential,  viz.  that  the  application  of  the  poultice 
should  not  extend  much  below  the  contused  surface  or 
the  edges  of  the  wound.  If  any  application  be  per- 
mitted on  the  rest  of  the  erysipelatous  surface,  he 
thinks  that  it  should  be  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilu- 
tus  made  weak. — (Parisian  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  2.) 

Mr.Pearson  prefers  cataplasms  composed  of  the  pow- 
ders of  aniseed,  fennel,  chamomile-flowers,  &c,  mixed 
with  a  fourth  part,  or  an  equal  quantity  of  bread,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  milk.  Linseed  powder,  he  says,  may 
sometimes  prove  a  convenient  addition. 

As  for  what  is  termed  accidental  erysipelas,  or  that 
caused  by  casual  local  irritation  applied  directly  to  the 
skin,  as  from  acrid  substances,  heat,  friction,  the  sting 
of  insects,  <fec,  the  removal  of  the  cause,  the  employ- 
ment of  cold,  or  even  ice-cold  lotions,  and  other  anti- 
phlogistic means,  are  the  only  measures  essentially  ne- 
cessary. 

In  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion continue  in  an  unabated  form  beyond  the  seventh 
or  eight  day,  suppuration  is  to  be  apprehended.  Here 
Boyer  recommends  the  employment  of  emollient  appli- 
cations, and  as  soon  as  a  fluctuation  is  distinguishable 
(or  even  what  he  terms  "  un  empdtement  purulent") 
he  advises  the  surgeon  to  make  such  incisions  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter.  He  also 
states  that  the  incisions  should  be  made  at  several  de- 
pending points.— (See Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.% 
p.  22.)  It  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  A.  ('. 
Hutchison,  formerly  surgeon  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
Deal,  that  seafaring  men  are  very  liable  to  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  of  the  extremities,  particularly  of  the  legs 
The  cause  is  ascribed  to  the  irritation  of  the  salt  water 
and  the  friction  of  their  loose  coarse  trousers.  In  this 
description  of  patients  the  disease  frequently  proceeds 
rapidly  to  the  gangrenous  state,  and  the  consequence 
is  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  limbs.    Even  when  the 
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danger  of   mortification  is  avoided,  abscesses   often 
01 ,  ,,,_  v,  and  under 
m  to  a  surprising  extent :  "  from  the 
i  banter  and  over  the  fjlutoei  muscles." 
which  came  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Hutchison,  this  gentleman's  flan  of  treatment,  in 
addition  in  the  usual  medical  means,  consisted  of  local 
upping  glasses,  followed  by  fo- 
;.  he  lias  adopted 
tki  tin  (Ac                                                 ns  with  a 
surface  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion through  the  integuments,  mi  down  to  the  mus- 
•  liy  in  the  dt  '                     /.'r, and  beforeany 
rns  may  be 
about  an  im  It  11,1,1  ii  half  in  It  «;r"',  two  or  three  inches 
ghtt '  »,  accord- 
ing U  Hi'                      orface  winch  Ihe  disease  is  found 
in  occupy.    Mr.  Hutchison  slates,  that  these  incisions 
n  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood, 
i  the  tense  skin,  at  the  same  time  that 
•  i  the  escape  of  fluid,  and  the  pre- 

ve mi  of  bags  nf  matter.    After  the  operation,  fomen- 

>r  saturnine  lotions  are  employed. 
By  the  preceding  kind  of  treatment,  Mr.  Hutchison 
thinks  ihe  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  may  be 
rendered  less  frequent,  and  gangrenous  mischief 
wholly  presented.  He  supports  tins  assertion  by  ob- 
serving, that  he  never  lost  a  case  in  the  Deal  Hospital 
for  ihe  laal  live  \e:irs.  during  which  the  practice  was 
followed.— (See  Med,  Chir.  Trim*,  vol.5,  p.  % 

Mr,   Lawrence  thinks  the  most  powerful  means  of 

arresting  the  complaiht  is  by  making  one  or  more  long 

li  the  Inflamed  skin  and  the  subjacent 

adipoua  and  cellular  textures,  which  are  the  seat  of  the 

s.  he  asserts,  are  followed  very 

quickly  and  almost  instantaneously  by  relief  and  cessa- 
tion of  the  pain  ami  tension;  and  this  alleviation  of  the 
i    accompanied  by  a  cor- 
i:    interruption  of  the  inflammation,  whether 
the  stage  of  effusion,  or  in  the  more  advanced 
period  of  suppuration  and  sloughing.     Mr.  Lawrence 
farther  maintains  that  this  treatment  is  employed  to 
ttest  advantage  at  the  beginning,  since  it  pre- 
vents the  (hither  extension  of  inflammation  and  the 
occurrence  ol  suppuration  ami  sloughing.    At  a  more 

In'  incisions  limit  the  extent  of  suppu- 
ration ami  gangrene;  ami  at  a  still  later  time  they 
afford  the  readiest  outlet  for  matter  and  sloughs,  and 
facilitate  the  commencement  and  progress  of  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p. 
67,  <V<\>  The  great  points  on  which  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nion i  \isis  respecting  the  treatment  by  incisions  arc 
the  period  when  the]  are  reall]  necessary,  and  their 
number  and  extent.  Believing  from  extensive  observa- 
tion that  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  when  properly  treated, 
doe-'  not  lead  so  invariably  to  extensive  gangrenous  mis- 
suppuration  undei  iln  skin  as  Mr.  Lawrence's 
account  would  make  us  suppose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  frequently  admits  of  resolution,  and  often  occasions 
onlj  abscesses  which  may  be  effectually  opem 
as  formed,  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  wisdom  or  utility 
Of  miking  Incisions  lor  the  prevention  of  evils, the  oc- 
currence of  which  at  all  is  quite  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Thus,  though  Mr.  Lawrence  has  interred  from  several 
lea  In  which  he  practised  early  and  free  inci- 
sions, that  these  had  the  effect  of  preventing  extensive 
sloughing  and  suppuration,  the  conclusion  is  certainly 
without  satisfactory  proof;  and  a  cure  might  have 
taken  place  very  well  without  them.  To  the  practice, 
U  -i, me  ot  the  disease  1  should  ob- 
ject as  unnecessary.  \t  .i  more  advanced  period,  how- 
ii  matter  is  formed,  I  am  decidedly  an  advo- 
cate for  making  a  tree  opening  for  its  discharge,  but 
not  for  inflicting  ten  or  sixteen  different  wounds  for 
tins  or  an)  other  purpose,  iter  for  using  the  scalpel  with 
such  perfect  reliance  on  the  innocence  and  sweetness 

'  make  with  it  ,(  .  _,  d  foot  or 

yard  ruler  for  it*  measurement.  Whoever  looks  over 
the  reports  of  this  treatment,  as  detailed  m  the  Lancet 
ami  outer  works,  cannot  foil  to  be  struck  with  the  fol- 
lewing  f.u(^.    several  patients,  treated  In  this  way, 

have  not  b. N  n  saved, and  some  have  certainly  gone  out 
Of  the  world  in  a  very  sudden  manner.     Whether  this 

enormous  wound  on  the 
constitution  in  its  very  disturbed  state,  or  (torn  profuse 

It  i*  needless  to  inquire. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  the  cutaneous  nerves  as  well  ' 


as  large  veins  and  arteries,  were  not  spared,  and  a  par- 
tial paralysis  ensued.  Against  the  proposed  treatment 
by  numerous  or  long  incisions  I  must  therefore  conti- 
nue to  protest :  in  the  early  stage  the  practice  of  inci- 
sions in  any  way  is  not  truly  indicated  for  the  reason 
above  explained ;  and  at  a  more  advanced  period  if 
subcutaneous  suppuration  or  gangrene  commence,  a 
prompt  and  free  opening  is  undoubtedly  required  accord- 
ing to  all  the  established  principles  of  surgery,  but  nat 
a  wound  of  preposterous  extent.  Dr.  Dobson,  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  makes  in  all  kinds  of  erysipelas  nume- 
rous small  punctures  in  the  part,  and  repeats  them  to  the 
number  and  extent  required  mostly  twice  a  day  ;  and 
often  in  bad  cases  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  The  quantity  of  fluid  (for  it  is  not  blood  alone, 
but  blood  and  effused  serum)  which  these  punctures  dis- 
charge, although  sometimes  considerable,  he  says,  need 
never  create  any  alarm.  With  this  practice  he  joins  the 
exhibition  of  the  camphor  mixture,  liquor  amnion,  acet. 
and  tincture  of  rhubarb.  He  also  employs  a  lotion, 
composed  of  liq.  ammon.  acet.  camphorated  spirit,  and 
water.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  206.)  Of 
this  method  I  shall  merely  observe  that  it  has  not  fallen 
to  my  lot  ever  to  see  it  tried ;  but  that,  if  I  were  the  pa- 
tient, I  should  rather  submit  to  it  than  to  the  bold 
sweeping  incision  or  numerous  deep  cuts  which  have 
been  recommended  by  gentlemen  whose  opinions  on 
other  points  in  surgery  I  sincerely  respect. 

[In  this  country,  during  the  winter  months,  and  es- 
pecially in  variable  seasons,  phlegmonous  erysipelas 
as  it  is  here  called,  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  local 
injury,  as  burns,  wounds,  &c,  and  by  speedily  running 
into  suppuration,  this  disease  has  often  proved  fatal, 
although  the  original  mischief  was  circumscribed  and 
inconsiderable. 

I  have  frequently  known  this  kind  of  erysipelas  to 
originate  from  a  slight  wound  on  the  hand,  and  in  a 
few  days  involve  the  whole  arm  in  the  suppurative 
process.  And  although  the  wound  or  burn  scarcely 
penetrated  the  cutis,  yet  the  matter  would  diffuse  itself 
beneath  the  fascia  of  the  limb,  and  require  the  most 
prompt  and  efficient  remedies  to  prevent  death  by  the 
pain  and  irritation  occasioned  by  distention. 

Mr.  Lawrence's  plan  of  treatment  has  been  attended 
with  signal  success  under  my  own  observation,  the 
threatening  symptoms  subsiding  immediately  after 
long  and  free  incisions  were  made  through  the  skin 
and  subjacent  adipose  and  cellular  textures.  Professor 
Delafield  of  this  city  has  had  opportunities  of  testing 
this  practice  to  considerable  extent,  and  he  informs  me 
that  he  has  uniformly  obtained  the  most  satisfactory 
results. — Reese.] 

What  is  termed  cedematous  erysipelas  is  generally 
considered  to  be  an  unfit  case  for  bleeding  and  free 
evacuations,  and  almost  always  to  require  a  tonic  plan 
of  treatment.  In  short,  the  right  practice,  in  every  ex- 
ample of  erysipelas,  is  to  let  the  remedies  be  regulated 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  state  of  the  constitution,  the 
pulse,  the  strong  or  reduced  condition  of  the  system, 
tlie  sort  of  fever  accompanying  the  disorder,  the  age. 
temperament  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular  stage  of 
the  complaint.  At  first,  though  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment may  be  the  only  safe  plan,  circumstances  after- 
ward change  so  considerably  that  this  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  a  method  quite  the  reverse  of  it  rigorously 
adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  gangrenous  erysi- 
pelas, nothing  more  need  be  said  than  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  article  on  Mortification. 

Consult  Desault's  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol. 
2.  Also,  CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault  par  Bichat,  t.  2,  p. 
5S1,  a>C.  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  partie  Chir.  art. 
Erysipile.  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic,  vol.  1.  Pearfs  Pract.  Obs.  on  Erysipelas,  &c. 
1802.  Pearsoyi's  Principles  of  Surgery.  18US.  Some 
parts  of  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation, 
a  .  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  118,  S,-c.  ed. 
2.  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  8,  be.  ed.  1809. 
Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  par  M.  le  Baron  Boyer,  t.  2, 
p.  tt,  et  seq.  Willan  on  Cutaneous  Diseases.  A.  C. 
Hutchison,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  278,  &-c.  and 
.il  Obs..  in  Surgery,  ed.  2.  T.  Battman,  A 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  125, 
<S-c.  ed.  3.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  vol.  13,  p.  253,  fro 
Rayer,  Trait 4  des  Mai.  de  la  Peau,  t.  1.  Butter's  Re- 
marks on  Irritative  Fever.  Devonport,  1825.  Dr 
Uiuican,  m  Edin.  Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1.    ArnoU, 
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in  Med.  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  57.  James  on  Inflamma- 
tion. Wells,  in  Trans,  of  a  Society,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  and  Surgical  Knowledge,  vol.  1.  W.  H. 
Burrell,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  24.  Lawrence,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans  vol.  14. 

ERYTHEMA.  (From  ipvOpbs,  red.)  A  redness  of 
any  part.  A  mere  rash  or  efflorescence,  not  accompa- 
nied by  any  swelling,  vesication,  or  fever ;  circumstances 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Bateman,  distinguish  it  from 
erysipelas. — (Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  119. 
ed.  3.)  Its  six  varieties  are  described  in  the  latter 
work.  For  the  erythema  mercuriale,  see  Mercury. 
The  term  is  often  wrongly  applied  to  eruptions  attended 
with  redness,  and  distinct  papular  and  vesicular  eleva- 
tion, as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  mercurial  erythema, 
which  Dr.  Bateman  says  should  be  named  eczema. 

[From  the  extraordinary  use  and  consequent  abuse 
of  mercurial  remedies,  which,  I  regret  to  state,  too  much 
characterizes  the  practice  of  many  of  the  medical  pre- 
scribers  of  this  country,  I  am  induced  to  add  a  remark 
or  two  on  this  very  interesting  disease.  The  erythi- 
mus  arising  from  mercury,  which  has  received  several 
different  names  by  different  authors,  as  the  hydrargyria 
of  Alley,  the  eczema  mercuriale  of  Pearson,  the  erythe- 
ma mercuriale  of  Spens,  the  mercurial  lepra  of  Mori- 
arty,  &c,  is  sometimes  compounded  with  other  disor- 
ders of  an  eruptive  character,  supposed  to  arise  from 
a  syphilitic  origin.  But  in  adverting  to  the  various 
causes  which  exert  their  influence  in  producing  affec- 
tions of  the  skin  resembling  that  under  notice,  we 
must  not  omit  to  remember  the  modifying  operation  of  a 
cachectic  condition  of  the  body,  and  that,  independently 
of  mercury,  occasionally  other  agents  are  capable  of 
producing  like  morbid  appearances.  These  disordered 
changes  are  often  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  can  per- 
haps only  be  known  by  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by 
a  course  of  experimental  treatment.  Mr.  Carmichael 
has  well  pointed  out  that  diseases  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  syphilis,  which  arise  spontaneously  from 
a  disordered  state  of  the  constitution,  frequently  as- 
sume the  form  of  the  tubercular  eruption,  and  he  adds, 
"  before  ulceration  occurs  I  have  seldom  been  able  to 
distinguish  this  spontaneous  disease  from  that  arising 
from  a  venereal  infection."  Hence,  while  in  the  mercu- 
rial erythema  mercury  will  often  aggravate  the  evil ;  in 
.hat  species  of  affection  which  occurs  spontaneously 
we  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  mercurials. 
Moreover,  in  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  syphi- 
litic habit,  mercury  may  do  much  harm  from  the  pre- 
vious injudicious  use  of  this  remedy.  Hence,  too,  Bate- 
man has  given  us  an  excellent  history  of  a  tubercular 
eruption  of  a  syphilitic  appearance,  but  curable  with- 
out mercury. — (See  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  5.) 
The  history  of  the  mercurial  eczema  is  perhaps  best 
given  us  by  Pearson.  Examined  by  the  magnifying- 
glass,  the  eruption  appears  distinctly  vesicular,  though 
by  the  naked  eye  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
Notwithstanding  the  observation  of  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
disorder  sometimes  proves  fatal,  and  Alley  tells  us 
that  of  forty-three  cases  which  he  witnessed  within 
ten  years  eight  patients  died.  The  morbid  effects  of 
mercury  do  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity  gi- 
ven or  the  preparation  administered.  The  mercurial 
erythema  may  arise  from  calomel  or  corrosive  subli- 
mate, from  a  few  grains  of  the  former  as  well  as  from 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  the  latter.  Hence  every 
practitioner  is  aware  how  serious  are  at  times  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  mildest  mercurial  preparations,  even  in 
small  doses,  in  some  constitutions ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  mercurial  force  that  is  requisite  in 
inducing  salivation.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
the  recorded  cases  of  the  mercurial  erythema,  Professor 
Francis  gives  it  as  his  result,  that  the  disease  is  of 
more  frequent  origin  from  the  external  application  of 
mercury  than  from  its  internal  administration,  and  in- 
asmuch as  unguents  are  most  frequently  applied  inside 
of  the  thighs,  so  we  find  th3  disorder  very  commonly 
to  commence  at  those  parts.  Mr.  Carmichael  has  done 
great  public  service  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  with 
which  he  has  set  forth  the  advantage  of  antimonials 
in  the  mercurial  erythema,  and  accordingly  the  Plum- 
mer's  pill  is  in  some  degree  restored  to  favour  again. 
Small  doses  of  the  antimonium  tartarizatum  are  also 
among  the  best  alteratives  for  the  mercurial  erythema, 
and  these  are  to  be  given  for  some  time  with  occasional 
intermissions.  We  are  to  keep  in  mind  the  singular 
occurrence  that  in  some  constitutions  antimoniaUi  will 


excite  the  salivary  discharge,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Fran 
lis;  yet  this  circumstance,  of  rare  occurren 

may  be  considered  as  the  occasional  cause  of  u  more 
speedy  cure.  The  pulvis  ipecacuanha  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  grams  is  also  serviceable.  Itmaj  be  i»  restated  that 
a  decoction  of  parsley  (apium  petroelinum)  has  Minn- 
times  been  of  service  as  a  lotion  for  the  erythema  mer- 
curiale. It  was  the  favourite  prest  i  iption  in  these  cases 
of  a  distinguished  southern  practitioner,  who  was  re- 
markably successful  in  the  treatment  of  this 
and  the  remedy  has  proved  efficient  in  other  hands.  A 
weak  solution  of  the  cldoruret  of  lime  will  often  induce 
a  most  salutary  change.—  Reese.] 

ESCHAR.  (From  hxap6">,  to  form  a  scab  or  crust.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  dry  crust,  formed  by  a  portion 
of  the  solids  deprived  of  life.  When  any  jiving  part 
has  been  burned  by  the  actual  or  potential  cauterj .  all 
that  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  this  applica- 
tion loses  its  sensibility  and  vital  principle,  becomes 
hard,  sough  on  the  surface,  and  of  a  black  or  gray  co- 
lour, forming  what  is  properly  named  an  eschar,  a 
slough,  produced  by  caustics  or  actual  lire. 

ESCHAROTICS.  (From  iaxapdw,  to  form  a  crust 
over.)  Applications  which  lorm  an  eschar,  or  deaden 
the  surface  on  which  they  are  put.  By  escharotfcs, 
however,  surgeons  commonly  understand  the  milder 
kinds  of  caustics,  such  as  the  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxy- 
dum,  subacetate  of  copper,  i  c. 

EXJKRESIS.  (From  limpid),  to  remove.)  One  of 
the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  the  old  surgeons 
the  term  implies  the  removal  of  pans. 

EXCORIATION.  (From  excorio,  to  take  off  the 
skin.)  A  separation  of  the  cuticle ;  a  soreness,  merely 
affecting  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

EXFOLIATION.  (From  exfolio,  to  cast  the  leaf.) 
The  separation  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  from  the  living 
is  termed  exfoliation. 

One  part  of  a  bone  is  never  separated  from  another 
by  the  rotting  of  the  dead  part,  for  what  comes  away 
is  as  firm  as  it  ever  was.  Exfoliation  takes  place  with 
most  expedition  in  bones  which  have  the  fewest  cells, 
and  whose  texture  is  the  closest.  Before  any  part  of  a 
bone  can  be  thrown  off  by  exfoliation,  it  must 
But  even  then,  till  the  process  of  exfoliation  begins, 
the  bone  adheres  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  would  re- 
main for  years  before  it  could  be  separated  by  putrefac- 
tion alone.  The  human  bones  are  composed  of  two 
substances,  viz.  a  true  animal  matter  and  an  earthy 
one,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  are  onlj  mixed  with 
each  other.  A  dead  bone  acts  on  the  system  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  extraneous  body.  It  stimu- 
lates the  adjacent  living  parts,  in  consequence  of  which, 
such  a  process  is  begun,  as  must  terminate  in  its  being 
thrown  off.  The  effects  of  this  stimulus  are,  first, 
that  the  living  adjacent  bone  becomes  more  vascular ; 
a  circumstance  which  always  takes  place  when  a  part 
has  more  to  do  than  is  just  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
life.  Secondly,  that  the  earth  of  the  living  part,  when 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  dead  bone,  is  absorbed ;  and 
there  the  bone  becomes  softer,  and  adheres  by  its  ani- 
mal matter  only.  As  Mr.  Wilson  has  stated,  "before 
any  mark  of  separation  is  seen  on  the  surface,  the  liv- 
ing bone  surrounding  the  dead  for  the  extent  of  a  mere 
line,  br,s  become  as  soft  as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in 
acid." — (On  the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  the  Bora  , , 
281,  8vo.  Ijond.  1820.)  Thirdly,  that  the  living  animal 
part  is  at  last  absorbed  along  the  surface  of  contact : 
this  part  of  the  process  commences,  however,  long  lie- 
fore  the  last  is  finished ;  and  both  of  them  begin  at 
the  surface ;  though  in  their  course,  they  do  not  every 
where  take  place  in  an  equal  degree  at  the  same  time. 
Fourthly,  in  proportion  to  the  waste  made  bj 
part  of  the  process,  granulations  arise  from  (lie  living 
surface,  and  fill  up  the  intermediate  space,  so  that  there 
is  no  vacuum.  These  different  stages  togetli' 
tute  ulceration.  When  any  part  of  a  bom 
loose,  it  is  pushed  to  the  surface  in  the  same 
as  most  other  inanimate  bodies  would  be,  and  this 
stage  is  partly  mechanical  and  partly  a  continuation 
of  ulceration.  A  proof  of  the  third  stage  abo1 
tioned  may  be  derived  from  cases  in  which  people  die 
while  exfoliation  is  going  on.    A  small  groove  i 

rial  can  then  be  discovered,  which  becomes 
gradually  deeper,  and  follows  the  irregularities  of  the 
living  and  dead  surfaces.  After  the  application  of  the 
trepan,  a  circular  piece  of  bone  is  frequently  thrown 
off  wJiii  b  is  always  lea 
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I  his,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observed,  would  never  be 
instance. 
"  Although  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  in  general  the  absorp- 
iii  the  living  bone,  it  still  appears,  that 
uh.ir  circumstances,  the  absorbing  vessels 
power  of  ailing  on  and  removing  the  sub- 
,  dead  bone.     This  happens  after  the  dead  part 
Ivtag,  ami  when,  from  its 
iorm  of  the  living  surrounding  bone,  it 
is  prevented  from  obtaining  a  passage  to  the  surface 
iiv;  as  m  exfoliations  of  the  cranium,  when 
the  inner  tabic  of  the  exfoliated  part  is  broader  and 
wider  than  the  outer  table."— (On  the  Skeletc 
282.)     In  very  hard  bones,  the  colour  of  the  dead  exfo- 
liating portion  is  generally  while;  but  in  softer  bones, 
it  is  yellow,  dark,  and  sometimes  black.— (Wilson,  op. 
ctt.) 

It  was  anciently  believed  that  whenever  a  bone  was 
denuded,  I  urrace  must  necessarily  exfoli- 

ate ;  and  tills  being  taken  for  granted,  the  old 

used  to  put   Immediately  in  practice  whatever  they 
thought  b  edto  bring  on  an  exfoliation  as 

quickly  a  ortbifl  purpose,  the  actual  cau- 

tery wasusuallj  applied  to  the  part  of  the  bone  which 
!  i  such  treatment,  a  por- 
tion of  the  bone  was  oi  course  killed  and  then  exfo- 
liated, the  prejudiced  practitioner  believed,  that  he  had 
[erated  a  process  which  must  of  necessity 
owed  in  a  more  slow  anil  tedious  manner. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  neither  caustics  nor  the  ac- 
:  iten  exfoliation  ;  they   only  produce 

Ol  the  I |  which  is  the  first  step  to- 

1/ ;  and  n  thej  i  ver  hasten  exfoliation 
when  the  bone  is  already  dead,  it  must  be  by  producing 
tation  in  the  adjacent   living  bone;  a  change 
thai  makes  it  exert  a  power  of  which  it  was  previously 
ile. 
i  ion  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  bone 
i i.l  deprived  of  its  periosteum.    If  the 
bone  lie  in  other  respects  uninjured,  healthy,  and  enjoy 
a  vigorous  circulation  of  blood  through  its   texture, 
granulations  will  be  generated  on  the  surface  of  such 
bone,  ami  they  will  cover  and  firmly  adhere  to  it,  with- 
out  1 1  ii'  smallest  exfoliation  being  thrown  off;  espe- 
■■■"ini"  subjects.     But  if  caustic,  stimulating, 
or  drying  applications  be  made  use  of,  or  the  bone  he 
left  for  a  considerable  time  expo  ed,  the  circulation  in 
rficial   portion  Of  it  Will    necessarily  be   dis- 
turbed  and  destroyed,  and   that  part  of  the  surface 
through    which    the   circulation  ceases  to  be  carried 
on,  Will  be  separated  and  east  off  by  the  process  of  ex- 

li  in.  application  to  an  exfoliating  portion  of  bone 
be  at  all  efficacious,  it  must  be  one  which  will  stop  the 
mortification  In  the  affected  bone,  and  promote  the  ab- 
sorption of  those  particles  of  phosphate  of  lime  which 
form  the  connexion  between  that  which  is  living  and 
thai  which  is  actually  dead.  And  as  the  bone  dies 
from  the  Mine  causes  as  the  soft  parts  mortify,  we 
should  at  least  follow  in  practice  the  same  principles 
Which  we  adopt  in  the  latter  instance  ;  and  though 
from  the  Interior  vascularity  and  vital  power  of  bones, 
I  i  surgery  to  have  as  much  control 
over  the. i  ever  those  of  the  soft  parts,  yet 

ever;  good  will  led  which  it  is  possible 

to  acquire.    Attention  to  such  principles  will  at  least 

en  from  making  the  death  of  part  of  a 
bone  more  ext<  nsive  than  it  would  be,  if  the  cautery, 
caustics,  and  strong  astringents  were  not  employed. 
The  best  mode  of  attempting  to  prevent  an  cxtblia- 
tion  from  occurring  at  all  m  a  hone  that  has  been  ex- 
posed bj  a  wound  is.  to  cover  the  part  again  as  soon 

!i  the  ilesh  which  has  been  detached 
from  it.     This,  as    1   shall   hereafter  notice  (See  Bead, 

arallybe  practised  with  advan- 

-  alp  has  been  detached  from  the  cra- 
nium, provided  the  Bap  still  retain  even  the  most  li- 
mited connexion  with  the  rest  ol  the  lnte|  omenta. 

When  the  exposed  bene  cannot  bl   covered,  it  should 

i  with  the  mildest  and  simplest  applications, 
with  plain  lint,  or  lint  spread  with  the  unguentum  ce- 
taceura, 

•.  when  very  tedious  in  exfo- 

itance  ofthesurround- 

ln>-  I|VI"  in  admit  of 

BUI  aw  a\ .  ma\  sometimes  be  ad- 

aoved  m  this  manner.— (See  Caries 
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and  Necrosis.)  In  such  operations,  Mr.  Iley's  saws 
may  be  employed  with  great  convenience ;  and  where 
these  are  not  applicable,  that  invented  by  Mr.  Machell, 
and  described  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  or 
another  devised  by  Graefe,  and  explained  by  Schwalb 
(De  Serra  Orbiculari,  4to.  Berol,  1819),  deserve  to  be 
recollected. 

In  speaking  of  necrosis,  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  the  efficacy  of  blisters,  kept  open  with  the  savin 
cerate,  in  quickening  the  process  by  which  dead  por- 
tions of  bone  are  loosened,  as  particularly  pointed  out 
by  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  in  his  work  on  the  white- 
swelling. 

Tenon  published  three  Memoirs  on  the  Exfoliation 
of  Bones.  Thejirst  two  are  inserted  at  pages  372  and 
4()3,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1758 :  the  third  at  p. 
223  of  the  same  work,  for  1760.  P.  Poissonier,  An  re- 
centi  vulnere  nudatis  ossibus  exfoliatis?  conclusio 
negans,  ito.  Parisii,  1760.  Journ.  de  Mid.  par  M. 
Rtnuv,  t.  31,  p.  801 ;  t.  32,  p.  181 ;  t.  33,  p.  168 ;  t.  36,  p. 
537 ;  t.  38,  p.  153 ;  t.  39,  p.  432.  Theden,  Neue  Bemer- 
kungen,  <S-c.  kap.  3,  Bvo.  Berlin,  1782.  Trans,  for  the 
Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p. 
277,  frc.  Wiedmann,  in  his  excellent  book,  entitled,  De 
Necrosi  Ossium,  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
opinions  of  several  distinguished  writers,  concerning 
the  way  in  which  a  dead  portion  of  bone  is  separated 
from  the  living  part ;  and  he  has  refuted  many  erro- 
neous doctrines  set  up  by  Hippocrates,  Van  Swieten, 
B.  Bell,  4-c.  See  p.  23,  et  seq.  op.  cit.  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Mid.  art.  Exfoliation.  J.  Thompson's  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  394.  398.  P.  Brrulay,  Sur  rErfolia- 
tion  des  Os,  ito.  Paris,  1814.  /.  Wilson,  on  the  Struc- 
ture and  Physiology  of  the  Skeleton,  and  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,  i\c.  p.  230,  cS-c.  8t;o.  Land.  1820. 
Listens  Essay  oit,  Caries,  S,c.  in  Edin.  Med.  Surg. 
Journ.  No.  78. 

EXOMPHALOS.  (From  H,  out  of,  and  ou<Pa\6s, 
the  navel.)    A  hernia  at  or  near  the  navel. 

EXOPHTHALMIA.  (From  l\,  out  of,  and  AQOaXpbe, 
the  eye.) 

In  the  case  to  which  the  most  judicious  surgical 
writers  apply  the  terms  exophthalmia,  ophthalmoptosis, 
ptosis  bulbi  oculi,  the  eyeball  is  of  its  natural  size,  and 
free  from  disease ;  it  merely  changes  its  situation,  and 
partly  or  completely  protrudes  from  the  orbit.  It  is 
only  confusing  the  subject  to  consider.,  as  specimens  of 
this  disease,  the  cases  in  which  the  globe  of  the  eye  is 
affected  with  enlargement,  and  on  that  account  projects 
from  the  orbit  in  a  preternatural  degree,  as  happens  in 
hydrophthalmia,  staphyloma,  and  cancerous  diseases 
of  the  eye.  When  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  pushed  en- 
tirely out  of  the  orbit,  it  generally  lies  upon  the  temple 
or  cheek,  and  vision  is  totally  destroyed.  There  are 
instances,  however,  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of 
sight  was  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  exophfhalmia 
was  complete,  and  had  lasted  several  years. — (Hope, 
m  Phil.  Trans,  for  1744.  Richtefs  Bibl.  band.  4, 
p.  343.) 

There  are  three  descriptions  of  causes  which  may 
occasion  exophthalmia. 

1.  The  first  and  least  common  is  a  violent  concussion 
of  the  head.  A  man  fell  from  a  height  of  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet,  and  pitched  upon  his  head.  The  right 
eye  was  forced  out  of  its  socket,  and  hung  over  the 
eiieek.  The  patient  was  deprived  of  his  senses  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  and  affected  with   coma. 

was  a  contusion  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  but 
no  fracture.  The  eye  spontaneously  resumed  its  na- 
tural position  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month,  with  the  assistance  of  low  diet  and 
repeated  bleeding,  the  cure  was  completed. — (Mem.  de 
de  Chirurgie,  t.  1,  p.  198,  4to.)  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  eye  has  been  forced  out  of  the  orbit  in  a  violent 
lit  of  sneezing.  But  such  cases,  says  Richter,  are  very 
uncommon,  and  always  imply  a  considerable  relaxa- 
tion of  those  parts  which  serve  to  retain  the  eye  in  its 
socket,  or  some  other  predisposing  causes,  to  which 
attention  should  be  paid  in  the  treatment.— (Richter, 
sgr.  dtr  Wundarzn.  b.  3,p.  407,  ed.  1795.) 

2.  A  far  more  frequent  cause  of  exophthalmia  is  a 
thrust  in  the  eye  with  an  instrument,  which  is  narrow 
enough  to  pass  between  the  orbit  and  the  eyeball,  so  as 
to  push  the  latter  out  of  its  place. 

A  stick,  a  tobacco-pipe  {White's  Cases  in  Surgery, 
p.  131),  a  foil,  &.c.  may  cause  the  accident.  Repeated 
experience  proves,  says  Richter,  that  in  sucli  cases, 
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though  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles  of  the  eye  may  be 
forcibly  stretched,  the  interior  pans  of  the  organ  seri- 
ously injured,  and  the  dislocated  eye  generally  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  seeing,  yet,  when  the  organ  is  replaced 
as  speedily  as  possible,  it  not  only  sometimes  recovers 
its  natural  motion,  but  also  its  original  power  of  vision. 
— (See  Scultet .  Appendix,  obs.  69.  Coviitard,  obs.  27. 
BoreUus,centvr.  3,  obs.  54.  Rhodius,  centur.  1,  obs. 
84.  While's  Cases,  p.  131.)  But  before  we  reduce  the 
eye,  Richter  advises  us  always  to  examine  th  instru- 
ment which  was  pushed  into  the  orbit ;  as,  when  it  is 
brittle,  a  fragment  of  it  may  remain  behind  in  the 
socket,  and  require  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  the 
finger  or  a  probe.  When  the  weapon  is  pointed  or 
hard,  it  sometimes  pierces  the  bones  of  the  orbit,  and 
enters  the  br^in,  nose,  or  antrum.  In  the  first  case, 
which  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  immediately,  though 
after  a  time  it  is  generally  rendered  plain  enough  by 
the  symptoms  induced,  the  consequences  are  mostly 
fatal.  In  the  other  two  cases,  although  the  danger  is 
not  pressing,  yet  the  surgeon  should  be  very  attentive, 
in  the  event  of  suppuration,  to  procure  and  maintain  a 
re  dy  outlet  for  the  matter. 

There  is  generally  little  difficulty  in  replacing  the  eye. 
Frequently  it  returns  of  itself  into  its  natural  situation 
again,  as  soon  as  any  trivial  obstacles  to  its  reduction 
are  removed ;  and  in  other  instances,  it  easily  admits 
of  being  put  into  its  proper  place  with  the  hand.  The 
indication,  says  Richter,  is  always  accomplished  with 
more  facility  the  sooner  it  is  attempted.  When  the 
protrusion  has  existed  several  days,  and  the  eye  and 
other  parts  in  the  orbit  are  already  inflamed,  Richter  re- 
commends us  to  endeavour  to  diminish  the  inflammation 
by  general  antiphlogistic  means  and  external  emollient 
applications,  before  we  try  to  replace  the  eye;  and  the 
reduction  of  this  organ  is  afterward  to  be  effected  in  a 
gradual  manner.  When  the  optic  nerve,  and  one  or 
more  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  torn,  no  hope  can 
be  entertained  that  the  eyesight  and  motion  of  the 
organ  will  ever  be  regained.  But  this  degree  of  injury, 
as  Richter  observes,  cannot  always  be  immediately 
detected,  because  the  optic  nerve  and  muscles  are  con- 
cealed by  the  conjunctiva;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  case 
were  known,  still  it  would  be  advisable  to  replace  the 
eyeball,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  disfigurement 
which  its  loss  would  unavoidably  produce.  But,  says 
Richter,  it  is  necessary,  especially  if  the  parts  behind 
the  eyeball  have  suffered  severely,  to  use  such  means 
as  will  ensure  a  ready  escape  for  the  matter  which  may 
possibly  form.  Though  Richter  offers  the  opinion,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  violence  of  the  injury  of 
the  conjunctiva,  muscles,  and  nerve  can  ever  render  it 
most  prudent  not  to  reduce  the  part  until  after  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place.  Richter  thinks  that  a  surgeon 
may  the  more  readily  make  up  his  mind  to  this  con- 
duct, as  many  cases  have  proved  that  the  eyeball,  even 
after  being  dislocated  from  the  orbit  a  long  while,  has 
been  easily  replaced.  In  other  instances,  the  parts 
which  connect  the  eye  with  the  orbit  may  be  so  torn 
and  injured,  that  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  extirpate 
the  organ. 

Richter  maintains,  however,  that  this  should  never 
be  done  when  there  is  the  least  chance  of  saving  the 
eye.  If  the  bones  in  the  orbit  be  fractured,  the  reduc- 
tion must  not  be  made  until  the  indications  which  this 
complication  presents  have  been  fulfilled. 

When,  says  Richter,  the  instrument  with  which  the 
eye  has  been  pushed  out  of  its  socket  is  blunt  and 
thick,  like  a  finger,  a  stick,  a  foil,  <kc,  the  eyeball  itself 
always  sustains  a  violent  contusion,  which  brings  on 
vehement  inflammation,  and  lessens  or  destroys  all 
hope  that  after  the  reduction  the  eyesight  will  be 
restored.  Sometimes,  in  these  cases,  an  extravasation 
of  blood  in  the  orbit  occurs,  the  iris  is  lacerated,  the 
cornea  burst,  and  a  part  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  dis- 
charged.   Although,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 

arcely  to  be  expected  that  the  eyesight  can  be  reco- 
ered,  yet  it  is  proper  to  reduce  the  eye,  because,  should 
the  organ  be  tlestroyed  by  suppuration,  or  the  loss  of 
its  humours,  the  deformity  may  be  obviated  by  an  arti- 
ficial eye,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  eye  has  been 
cut  away.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  mischief 
often  seems  to  be  worse  than  it  really  is,  and  the  eye- 
sight is  sometimes  regained,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  eye,  the  first  care  of  the 
surgeon  should  be  to  prevent  and  diminish  inflamma- 


tion.    In  some  cases,  the   inflammation    la   alight, 
while  inotiiers,  especially  when  Ihe  eyeball 
Beverel}  struck,  it  is  extremely  violent.    All  the  usual 

antiphlogistic  means,  both  general  and  topical,  arc  to 
be  employed;  and  of  the  latter,  Riohter  Bays,  as'rm- 

gents  are  the  best,  as  the  inflammal .i  i  iaes  ii  >m  the 

contusion  and  stretching  which  the  parts  hav< 
The  possible  consequences  of  inftammatior 
suppuration,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  &  c,  are  in  be  in  at,  ,| 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  other  parts  of  this 
Dictionary. — (See    particularly   Cornea,   Op: 
Hypopium;  Ophtlialmy.)    In  general,  the  Big] 

stored  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  is  d nished. 

Should  this  not  happen  after  the  ouhthalmj  baa  been 
entirely  removed,  the  surgeon  must  try  whal  effect 
such  remedies  as  stimulate  the  nerves  will  havi  ii|„,M 
the  optic  nerve.  An  account  of  the  most  eligible  me- 
dicines for  this  purpose  will  be  found  in  tin  article 
Amaurosis. 

3.  The  tlurd  cause  of  exophthalmia  is  a  preternatural 
tumour  in  the  orbit  or  neighbouring  part.--,  'flu  swell- 
ing, as  it  enlarges,  gradually  pushes  the  eyeball  out  of 
its  socket.  The  tumours,  which  may  be  formed  in  the 
orbit,  are  of  several  kinds.  The  principal,  however, 
are  encysted  swellings,  which  contain  either  fat,  an 
aqueous  fluid,  a  pappy  substance,  or  a  thick  matter. 
Sometimes  the  cellular  substance  in  the  orbit  i 
with  induration  and  swelling,  so  as  to  force  the  eye 
partly  or  completely  out  of  this  cavity. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  adipons  swellings  occupy 
the  interspace  of  the  recti  muscles,  emerge  between 
the  globe  and  the  orbitar  circumference,  and  have  an 
oblong  figure.  When  the  conjunctiva  is  freely  divided, 
the  fatty  mass  is  easily  drawn  forwards  with  a  hook, 
and  dissected  out. — (Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  tlie  Eye, 
p.  225.) 

An  abscess  in  the  orbit  may  cause  a  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball.— (Pellier.)  Exostoses  in  the  orbit  may 
have  the  same  effect.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related 
one  case  which  proved  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
exostosis  making  its  way  to  the  brain  through  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis.— (Surgical.  Essays, 
part  I, p.  157.)  Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  two  instances: 
in  one,  the  disease  attained  the  size  of  a  large  marble, 
and  then  became  stationary  ;  in  the  other,  it  was  much 
larger,  and  a  portion  of  it  had  been  ineffectual  I  j  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  hot  iron,  which  increased  the 
inconvenience  without  giving  any  relief.  Hence,  if  an 
operation  were  deemed  advisable,  Mr.  Guthrie  would 
prefer  the  cautious  use  of  a  small  chisel  or  saw.— (Op e- 
rative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  151.)  This  author  is,  at 
the  same  time,  aware  of  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Bras- 
sant  brought  about  the  exfoliation  of  a  considerable 
part  of  an  exostosis  of  the  os  planum  and  internal 
angular  process  with  caustic,  so  that  the  eye  returned 
into  its  place,  and  the  cure  was  completed.— (Mm.  de 
I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  5,  p.  171,  ito.)  In  the  records  of 
surgery  may  be  found  many  examples,  in  which  the 
displacement  of  the'eye  was  produced  by  a  tumour  that 
grew  out  of  the  frontal  sinus.— (See  Langtnbeck's 
Neve  Bibl.  b.  2, p.  247.)  In  some  cases,  in  consequence 
of  suppuration  in  the  antrum,  the  lower  part  of  the 
orbit  is  raised,  and  the  eye  forced  out  of  its  place.  Fun- 
gous diseases  of  the  antrum  are  very  liable  to  occasion 
the  same  mischief. — (See  Parisian  Chirurgical  Joum 
vol.  \.p.  104,  Ac.) 

Schmidt  records  two  cases  of  exophthalmia,  produced 
by  a  hydatid  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  One  had  a  fata) 
termination ;  but  in  the  other,  a  puncture  gave  vent  to 
an  ounce  of  clear  fluid,  and  cured  the  protrusion  of  the 
eye;  but  the  eyesight  was  lost.—  (Ueber  die  Krank- 
heiten  des  Thrmienorgans,  p.  54.)  Farther  particulars 
of  the  latter  case  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  work, 
p.  157. 

Not  long  ago,  Langenbeck  extracted  from  the  sinus 
frontalis  of  a  girl  a  large  hydatid,  which  had  forced 
the  outer  table  considerably  forwards,  and  depressed 
the  orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis  so  far,  that  the  eye- 
ball was  propelled  as  low  as  the  extremity  of  the  nose. 
After  the  front  of  the  sinus  had  been  perforated,  and 
the  hydatid  removed,  there  was  a  cavity  left  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  depth.— (Ncue  EM.  b.  2,  p.  247.  B 
1819.)  My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence  some  time  ago  men- 
tioned to  me  a  remarkable  case,  which  presented  itself 
at  the  London  Eye  Infirmary:  it  was  an  exophthalmia 
which  arose  from  a  collection  of  hydatids  in  the  cirl.it, 
and  wan  cured  by  making  an  incision,  and  afterward 
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promoting  thi'ir  discharge.    In  all  these  examples,  the 
oye:. 1  from  the  orbit  gradually,  and  vision 

m  at  length  lances,  however,  are  on  re- 

cord, whir.-  the  sight  wu  never  lost,  though  the  eye 
protruded  tor  years.-  See  Ku  titer's  <  'hirurg.  Bibli- 
othek,  band  4,  stuck  2,  p.  243.  White's  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery, p.  135.)  In  an  instance  lately  reported,  the  sight 
not  ;it  all  lessened,  and  the  Iris  retained  lis  natural 
mobility.— {£d  wt  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  245.) 

me  proves  also,  iliat  after  the  reduction,  the 
motion  of  tin-  eye  and  power  of  seeing  may  be  re- 
l,  in  cases  where  the  eye  has  been  gradually 
pulled  out  of  the  orbit,  and  been  displaced  a  consider- 
able time,  even  as  long  as  several  years,  during  all 
Which  pen,.  lost.— {AcTtU.  Brocklesby,  in 

tied.  (Hi",  and  Inquiries,  vol.  4,  p .  871.)  Langenbeck 
relates  a  very  curious  case  of  exophthalmia  from  a 
..i.  wnere,  though  vision  was  en- 
tirely prevented  during  the  displacement,  the  pupil 
was  <it  its  regular  shape,  and  the  ins  capable  of  mo- 
tion: after  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour,  the  eyesight 
became  so  good,  that  the  patient  couid  discern  the 
Hriin  /;./;/.  it.  2,  p.  240.)    In  order 

to  reduce  the  eye  into  its  natural  position,  it  is  neces- 
Bary  to  remove  the  cause  by  which  its  protrusion  is 
occasioned  Suppuration  and  fungous  tumours  in  the 
antrum  must  be  treated  according  to  directions  laid 
down  in  the  article  Antrum.  After  the  cure  of  such 
diseases,  the  antrum  is  often  reduced  to  its  natural  di- 
menslons,  and  in  this  circumstance,  the  orbit  may  be- 
come so  wide,  that  the  eyeball  will  return  into  it  again. 
Should  this  not  happen,  the  extirpation  of  the  organ  will 
be  proper.  The  induration  and  swelling  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance  in  the  orbit  may  be  sometimes  dispersed 
by  means  ofmercury. — (Louis,  Sw  plusit  urs  Maladies 
ilu  Olobe  ilr  rn<jl,  iii  .1/  iii.  ,),  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Chi- 
rurgir,  t.  13,  id.  Vimo.)  When  such  treatment  fails, 
we  are  recommended  to  extirpate  the  eye.—(Richter, 
Anfangsgr.  ier  Wundarzn.  b.  3,  p.  413.)  Exostoses 
Situated  In  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit  may  some- 
times In  removed.  The  continental  surgeons  generally 
mlv.se  us  to  expose  the  tumour  by  an  incision,  and  to 
apply  caustic  or  the  actual  cautery  to  it,  in  order  to  Kill 
the  protuberant  part  of  the  bone  and  make  it  exfoliate. 
In  this  country,  most  practitioners  would  prefer  the 
employment  of  cutting  instruments  for  removing  such 
When,  however,  the  tumour  lies  deeply  in 
the  orb, i,  [fit  cannot  be  got  at,  and  It  should  resist  the 
i  of  mercurial  medicines  and  me/.ereon,  we  are  di- 
re,ted  to  extirpate  the  eye.— (Rkhtcr,  op.  et  loco  cit.) 
Abscesses  In  the  orbit  ought  to  be  opened,  and  after 
this  has  been  done,  the  eye  generally  returns  into  its 
proper  position.  -(Peltier.)  When  encysted  tumours 
in  the  orbit  admit  of  being  extirpated  in  the  customary 
manner,  the  plan  should  be  adopted;  hut  when  this 
cannot  be  done,  Kleiner's  advice  may  be  followed, 
which  is  to  open  them,  press  out  the  contained  matter, 
and  afterward  extract  the  cyst.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty, however,  frequently  attends  every  effort  to  re- 
move the  whole  cyst,  and  unless  this  be  done,  a  perma- 
nent '  iimot  be  expected.— (See  TYavers's  | 
Synopsis, p. 225.    See  Tumours,  Encysted.) 

mat  of  the  vicinity  of  the  brain,  and  the  com-  I 
municatlon  between  the  parts  within  the  orbit  and  the 
dura  mater,  the  extirpation  of  rumours  from  that  cavity 
is  not  i  Kempt  from  risk  of  fatal  consequences,  as  two 
cases  recently  published  by  Langenbeck,  full  v  prove.— 
'  '  b.  3,  p.  841.  244.)  A  young  lady  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself,  some  time  ago,  by- 
Mr  M  ml,  of  Southampton,  for  advice  respecting  a  tu- 
mour occupying  the  inner  and  upper  portion  of  the 
id  attended  with  a  degree  of  exophthalmia,  con- 
stant exacerbation  at  the  period  of  the  menses,  and  oc- 
casionaiK  double  v.sion.-iSee  Diplopia.)  \\>  re- 
trained IVom  advising  any  Immediate  attempt  at  extir- 
pation, the  swelling  bemg  BO  firm  and  immoveable, 
that  the  disease  was  suspected  to  be  partly  of  a  bony 
nature.  However,  on  seeing  this  case  about  a  fortnight 
l  w  a  surprised    to  find  the  tumour  not 

more  than   halt  us  former  sue,  and  all   the  firm  and 

»  be)  bony  induration  below  the 

ary  ndge  of  the  os  frontis  -one,  as  well  as  the 

it  Of  vision.     Some  sharp 

honv  irregularities,  however,  could  now  be  most  plainly 

felt,  projecting  in  front  of  the  diminished  sw, 

In  a  late  publication,  a  memorable  ease  of  exophthal 
mia  is  related  by  Mr.  Travers :  the  globe  of  the  eye 
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appears  to  have  been  gradually  forced  upwards  and 
outwards,  and  to  have  had  its  motions  considerably 
impeded,  in  consequence  of  the  orbit  being  partly  occu- 
pied by  two  swellings,  which  were  of  the  nature  of  the 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.-- (See  Aneurism.)  The 
swellings  could  not  have  been  removed,  without  at  the 
same  time  extirpating  the  eye.  Mr.  Travers  was  there- 
lore  induced  to  try  whether  applying  a  ligature  to 
the  carotid  artery  would  have  the  effect  of  checking 
and  curing  the  disease;  an  expectation  which  was 
warranted  by  analogous  instances,  in  which  the  growth 
of  swellings  and  their  dispersion  are  brought  about 
by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood  determined  to  them. 
The  experiment  completely  succeeded ;  the  swellings 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  subsided;  the  patient  was 
freed  from  several  grievous  complaints,  to  which  she 
had  been  previously  subject;  and,  among  other  bene- 
fits, a  cure  of  the  exophthalmia  was  one  result,  which 
most  interests  us  in  the  present  place.  The  case  is 
also  highly  important  on  other  accounts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  confirming  the  fact,  that  the  carotid  artery 
may  be  tied  without  any  dangerous  effects  on  the 
brain,  and  as  proving,  that  in  cases  of  aneurism,  the 
surgeon  should  not  be  afraid  of  proceeding  to  such  an 
operation.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  art.  1.)  The 
judgment  and  decision  with  which  Mr.  Travers  acted 
in  this  case,  appear  to  me  highly  meritorious. 

The  carotid  artery  was  also  tied  by  Mr.  Dalrymple, 
surgeon  at  Norwich,  in  a  case  very  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  with  equal  success.—  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6, p.  Ill,  Ac.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  lias  seen  an  exophthalmia  on  each  side, 
the  result  of  an  aneurism  of  each  ophthalmic  artery, 
and  other  disease  in  the  orbits.— (Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  158.) 

When  the  causes  of  exophthalmia  have  been  removed, 
the  eye  must  be.  put  into  its  natural  situation.  If  the 
organ  has  been  long  displaced,  the  surgeon  often  finds 
tin- fulfilment  of  this  indication  attended  with  difficulty. 
Indeed,  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  employ  methodical 
bandages  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  eye  into  the  orbit.  Yet,  even  in  such  cases, 
the  eyesight  is  often  regained  ;  but  if  this  should  not 
happen  spontaneously,  stimulants  and  tonics  are  to  be 
tried.— (See  Amaurosis.) 

Fab.  HUdan.  centur.  6,  obs.  1.  Vander  Wiel,  centur. 
2,  obs.  9.  Paw.  Obs.  Anat.  23.  Tulpius,  lib.  1,  cap.  28 
Hope,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1744.  Louis,  Sur  plusieurs 
Maladies  du  Globe  de  IHKil,  0-c.  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad  de 
chirurgie,  t.  13,  in  12mo.  Brocklesby,  in  Medical  Obs 
tqutries,  vol.  4,  p.  371.  White's  Cases  in  Sur- 
gery, p.  131— 135,  <$-c.  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery 
p.  108,  edit.  3.  Lassus,  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  2  p 
144,  idit.  2.  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,p.  117,  idit 
2.  Mtd.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  art.  1 ;  vol.  4,  p.  316 ;  and 
vol.  6,  p.  Ill,  Ac.  Richter's  Anfan°sgr.  der  Wun- 
durzn.  6.  3,  p.  406,  <8rc.  Gott.  1795.  Langenbeck,  Neve 
Bibl.  b.  2.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
\Eye,p.SZ5,&c.  Lond.1820.  Dr.  Monteath,  in  Welter's 
Manual,  vol.  1,  p.  195.  Petitbeau,  inJourn.  de  Med 
|  par  Corvisart,  t.  14.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Sumeru 
of  the  Eye,  p.  145,  A-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1823. 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  Jg,  out  of,  and  ooriov,  a  bone  ) 
An  exostosis  is  a  tumour  formed  by  an  exuberant  growth 
of  a  bony  matter  on  the  surface  of  a  bone,  or,  as  Bover 
says,  it  is  formed  by  the  more  or  less  considerable  en- 
largement of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  bone  —(Traiti 
des  Mat.  Chir.  t.  Z,  p.  541.) 

If  bones  resemble  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  in  their 
structure,  they  must  resemble  them  in  their  diseases 
and  of  course  be  liable  to  various  kinds  of  tumours' 
Nay,  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  size  and  density 
of  all  the  bones  of  an  individual  has  been  observed 
which  affection  ought  probably  also  to  be  classed  with 
the  disease  to  which  surgeons  usually  apply  the  term 
exostosis. 

The  generality  of  writers,  even  the  most  modern, 
have  admitted  many  diseases  among  exostoses,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  a  very  distinct  light ;  I  need 
only  instance  the  spina  ventOsa. 

One  division  of  exostoses  is  into  true  and  false  ;  the 
former  being  of  a  truly  osseous  consistence,  the  others 
being  more  or  less  hollow,  spongy  expansions  of  the 
bones,  sometimes  containing  a  quantity  of  fleshy,  fun- 
gous matter  within  the  shell  of  the  disease.  Perios- 
toses,  or  mere  thickenings  of  the  periosteum,  are  also 
classed  among  the  false  exostoses  —(Diet,  des  Sciences 
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Med.  t.  14,  p.  218.)  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
exostoses  have  two  different  seats:  by  periosteal  ex- 
ostosis, he  means  an  osseous  deposition  seated  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  periosteum,  and  firmly  adherent  to  both ;  by 
medullary  exostosis,  he  signifies  a  similar  formation, 
originating  in  the  medullary  membrane  and  cancellated 
structure  of  the  bone.  The  same  experienced  surgeon 
makes  two  other  general  divisions  of  exostoses  into 
the  cartilaginous  and  fungous,  the  first  being  "  pre- 
ceded by  the  formation  of  cartilage,  which  forms  the 
nidus  for  the  ossific  deposite,"  while  the  second  is  a  tu- 
mour softer  than  cartilage,  yet  firmer  than  fungus,  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  containing  spicula  of  bone,  be- 
ing of  a  malignant  nature,  and  depending  "  upon  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  constitution  and  action  of  vessels."  It  is 
a  disease  similar  to  "  fungus  haematodes,  but  some- 
what modified  by  the  structure  of  the  part  in  which  it 
originates."— {Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  155.)  This 
last  form  of  exostosis  is  probably  the  disease  treated  of 
in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary  under  the  title  of  Os- 
teosarcoma. 

Exostoses  differ  very  much  in  respectto  size.  Those 
of  the  cranium  are  generally  small  and  circumscribed. 
Exceptions  occur,  however;  for  we  learn,  that  Sir 
Everard  Home  removed  a  very  large  tumour  which 
had  a  bony  base  and  was  situated  on  the  head. — (A. 
Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  l,p.  156.)  The  largest 
true  exostoses  met  with  are  such  as  are  formed  upon 
the  long  bones.  In  the  history  ofsurgery  may  be  found 
numerous  cases  of  enormous  exostoses ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  these  were  nearly  all  of  them  of  the  spe- 
cies termed  false;  and  many  of  them  were  situated  in 
the  jaw,  the  clavicle,  or  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  Observations  of  this  kind  are  abundant  in 
I'Histoire  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences  ;  les  Mem.  de  I' Acad, 
de  Ckir.;  the  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum ;  the  writings 
of  Morgagni,  &c— (Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  14,  p. 
219.) 

The  bones  most  frequently  affected  with  exostosis, 
are  those  of  the  cranium,  the  lower  jaw,  sternum,  hu- 
merus, radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the  carpus,  and  particu- 
larly the  femur  and  tibia.  There  is,  however,  no  bone 
of  the  body  which  may  not  become  the  seat  of  this  dis- 
ease. It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  affected  with  exostosis,  and  the  ossa  parietalia 
sometimes  an  inch  thick. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  exostosis  which 
forms  between  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  and  the  peri- 
cranium, is  of  an  extremely  hard  consistence,  and  gene- 
rally attended  with  little  pain,  while  the  fungous 
exostosis,  springing  from  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  is 
less  firm  and  more  vascular.  It  is  described  as  being 
of  a  malignant  nature,  making  its  way  through  the 
inner  table,  and  occasioning  disease  of  the  dura  mater 
and  fatal  effects  on  the  brain.— (Surgical  Essays,  part 
I,  p.  156.) 

Sometimes,  as  Boyer  remarks,  the  tumour  is  confined 
to  a  small  part  of  the  affected  bone,  composing  a  mass 
superadded  to  its  surface,  and  of  various  shapes. 
Sometimes  it  rises  insensibly,  having  no  very  distinct 
limits,  and  resembling  a  more  or  less  regular  portion 
of  a  sphere.  Tn  some  instances  its  figure  is  styloid, 
and  it  projects  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  On  other 
occasions,  its  base  is  rendered  distinct  by  a  pendicle  or 
contraction,  which  varies  in  breadth  and  length  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  In  particular  instances,  the  exostosis, 
though  limited  to  the  surface  of  a  bone,  occupies  the 
whole  extent  of  it.  Thus  the  whole  external  surface 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  has  been  found  occupied 
by  an  exostosis,  while  the  cerebral  surface  of  the  same 
bone  was  in  the  natural  state.  The  whole  circumfe- 
rence of  the  femur  sometimes  acquires  an  enormous 
size,  at  the  same  time  that  its  medullary  surface  con- 
tinues entirely  unchanged.  These  are  the  periosteal 
exostoses  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  In  other  examples,  on 
the  contrary,  the  two  surfaces  and  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  bone  are  deformed  by  an  augmentation  of  bulk ; 
and  when  this  happens  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  the  me- 
dullary cavity  is  more  or  less  reduced,  or  even  totally 
obliterated.  There  are  a  few  extremely  uncommon 
cases,  in  which  the  substance  of  a  bone  acquires  great 
solidity,  and  a  hardness  compared  to  that  of  ivory, 
without  any  material  increase  of  bulk.  An  exostosis 
rarely  occupies  the  whole  extent  and  thickness  of  a 
bone ;  but  when  this  happens  in  a  cylindrical  bone,  the 
articular  surfaces  generally  remain  in  their  natural  state. 


The  structure  and  consistence  of  exostoses  present 
great  differences.     Sometimes,  especially  whi 
mour  is  not  very  large,  and  it  is  situated  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  cylindrical  bone,  one  may  trace  with  the  eye 
the  diverging  of  the  osseous  fibres,  in  theintei 
which  we  might  say  that  there  is  deposited  a  new  bony 
substance,  the  organization  of  which  is  less  distinct 
Sometimes  the  tumour  is  entirely  cellular,  ami  formed 
of  a  few  broad  laminae,  intercepting  extensivi 
which  are  filled  with  matter  different  from  the  tnedull  i' 
and  of  various  quality.    This  case  is  denominated  the 
laminated  exostosis.    Sometimes  the  enlarged  portion 
of  bone  makes  a  sort  of  hollow  sphere,  with  thick  hard 
walls,  and  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled  with  fungous 
granulations,    more  or  less  extensive   and 
According  to  Boyer,  this  variety  of  the  disease  differs 
essentially  from  osteosarcoma,  notwithstanding  exter- 
nal appearances.    The  case  here  alluded  to  1  conclude 
to  be  the  same  as  that  which  Sir  Astley  Con  pi  i   i,,, 
named  the   cartilaginous   exostosis  of  the  medullary 
membrane.    "In  this  case  the  shell  of  the  bone  be- 
comes extremely  expanded,  or  rather  the  original  shell 
is  absorbed,  and  a  new  one  deposited  ;  and  within  tins 
ossified  cavity  thus  produced,  a  very  large  mass  of  car- 
tilage is  formed,  elastic,  firm,  and  fibrous."    It  is  not 
malignant,  but  often  ends  in  a  very  extensive  disease.— 
(Surgical.  Essays,  part  1,  p.  173.) 

In  other  instances  the  tumour  is  perfectly  solid  ex- 
ceeding in  consistence  that  of  the  hardest  bones.'and 
equalling  that  of  ivory.  Here  the  surface  is  sometimes 
smooth,  and  like  that  of  the  bone  in  its  natural  state  • 
sometimes  irregular,  full  of  little  projections,  and  in 
some  degree  stalactical.  It  is  very  uncommon  to  find  a 
large  portion  of  an  exostosis  converted  into  a  pultaco- 
ous  substance  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  unfrequent  to  see  this 
substance  composing  part  of  the  tumour.  Lastly,  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  same  exostosis  presents  an 
assemblage  of  the  ivory  substance,  and  of  the  cellular 
laminated  substance,  the  cavities  of  which  are  partly 
filled  with  a  pultaceous  matter,  and  partly  with  a  sort 
of  gelatinous  substance. 

When  an  exostosis  is  not  very  large,  it  hardly  affects 
the  surrounding  soft  parts ;  but  when  it  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  the  muscles  become  stretched  and 
emaciated,  the  cellular  substance  is  thickened,  and  its 
layers  being  adherent  together,  a  kind  of  confusion  is 
produced  among  all  the  adjacent  parts.  Exostoses  not 
of  considerable  size  may,  however,  seriously  interrupt 
the  functions  of  certain  organs,  The  action  of  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  leg  has  been  known  to  be  obstructed  by 
an  exostosis  in  the  vicinity  of  the  knee.  A  similar  tu 
mour  arising  near  the  symphysis  pubis  need  not  be  very 
large  to  impede  considerably  the  functions  of  the  ure- 
thra, as  experience  has  proved.  An  exostosis  in  the 
orbit  has  been  known  to  displace  the  eye  and  to  destroy 
vision.  Lastly,  exostoses,  when  situated  near  certain 
important  organs,  and  of  large  size,  may  affect  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  gravity  the  functions  of  these  parts, 
as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  &c— (See  Boyer,  Traite  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  541—544.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related  a  case  in  which  the 
eyes  were  pushed  out  of  their  sockets  by  two  exostoses, 
wliich  grew  from  the  antra,  and  one  of  which  destroyed 
the  patient  by  making  its  way  to  the  brain  through  the 
orbitar  process  of  the  os  frontis.— (Surgical  Essays, 
part  1,  p.  157.)  In  one  instance,  reported  by  the  SO 
author,  an  exostosis  from  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical 
vertebra  abolished  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  by  pressing 
upon  the  subclavian  artery.— (P.  159.)  In  another,  a 
cartilaginous  exostosis  of  the  medullary  membrane  of 
the  lower  jaw  extended  se  far  back  that  it  pressed  the 
epiglottis  down  upon  the  rima  glottidis,  and  caused 
such  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  so  much  irritation, 
that  the  patient  was  destroyed.— (P.  175.) 

Venereal  exostoses,  or  nodes,  are  observed  to  arise 
chiefly  on  compact  bones,  and  such  of  these  as  are  su- 
perficially covered  with  soft  parts,  as  for  instance  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  the  front  surface  of  the  tibia. 
The  causes  of  exostosis  do  not  seem  to  be  at  all  under- 
stood. Most  writers  impute  the  disease  to  internal 
causes,  such  as  scrofula  and  lues  venerea.  That  the 
latter  affection  is  the  cause  of  nodes,  which  are  certainly 
a  species  of  exostosis,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  that  scro- 
fula is  ever  concerned  in  producing  any  of  the  other 
kinds  of  exostosis  must  not  be  admitted,  at  least  before 
some  evidence  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine. 
Boyer,  however,  and  all  the  surgeons  of  the  coiitineal 
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opinion  that  scrofula  is  sometimes  a  cause 
of  the  dl 

Hydat  nally  (bond  -within  exostoses,  In 

which  circumstance  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  the 

me.     A  remarkable 

|a  is  mentioned  by 

Essays,  part  1,  p.  163.) 

o  i  In. ni'  rus,  in  the  museum  of  st.  Tho- 

.  ipital,  wheTethe  shell  of  the  bone  is  consider- 

iostenm  over  it  thickeni 

ol  the  cancellated  structure,  several  hydatids, 

he  enlargement  of 

tin-  exterior  surface  ofthe  bone,  as  well  us  of  the  increase 

tj       Vol.  eit   p.  101.)    A  most  interesting 

eliead,  containing  hyda- 

tiiis,  ins  likewise  been  published  by  Mr.  H.  Keate. — 
i/  I0,p.  278.) 
'I'll  ■  ease  with  which  bony  tumours  form  in  some 
ill  remarkable  fact,  and  renders 
constitutional  causes  here  have  great 
Thus  such  a  blow  as  in  the  generality  of 
persons  would  hardly  excite  notice,  will  in  others  bring 
on  swellings  of  the  bone  which  is  struck,    sir  Astley 
adverts  to  a  young  friend  of  his,  in  whom  an 
exostosis,  which  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  a  blow, 
is  growing  on  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. — 
Mr.  Mwrnethy  mentions  in  his  lectures  his 
having  seen  a  ooj  from  <  omwall,  who  was  soexces- 
sivel)  afflicted  with  an  apparent  predisposition  to  exos- 
iii  exuberant  deposition  of  bony  matter,  that  a 
verj  trifling  blow  would  occasion  a  bony  swelling  on 
any  bone  of  his  body.    His  ligamentum  qui  lee  was  os- 
sified, and  prevented  the  motion  of  his  neck  ;  the  mar- 
gins oi  bis  axills  were  also  ossified,  so  that  he  was,  as 
it  were,  compieieh  pinioned.    Besides  all  this,  the  sub- 
ject in  quest had  numerous  other  exostoses  on  va- 

Mr.  Ahernethy  gave,  in  this 
c.is.'.  Him  in  i.  noil  acetic  acids,  with  a  view  of  dissolv- 
ing the  lime,  which  it  was  conceived  might  be  too 

abundant  in  the  system;  but  even  if  llus  theory  had 
been  correct,  and  the  acids  capable  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion Intended,  after  passing  Into  the  circulation,  how 
could  they  be  expected  to  dissolve  only  the  redundant 
-  is  ol  phosphate  Of  lime,  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  I  lie  ski  lei  mi  il  self  undissolved  ! 

\\  in  n  an  exostosis  depends  upon  lues  venerea,  it  is 
almost  always  p  acute  pain,  which  in  the 

beginning  extends  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  affected 
lone,  inn  afterward  becomes  fixed  to  the  point  where 
the  exostosis  forms,  and  it  is  most  severe  in  the  night- 
time.    When  an  exostosis  is  caused  by  scrofula,  says 

Hon  er,  the  pain  is  duller,  or  rather  it  is  quite  inconsider- 
able it  is  in.  same  with  the  exostosis  which  succeeds 
a  blow  or  contusion,  without  any  manifest  general 
cause.  In  ibe  hitler  example  the  pain  immediately  ex- 
cited by  the  accident  subsides  m  a  few  days,  and  the 
■welling  occurs  so  slowly,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  it 
mi  it  his  attained  some  magnitude. — (Train des. Mai. 

Our.  I.  3,  p.  515.) 

An  exostosis  constantly  feels  hard  ;  but  its  size  is  va- 
rious, and  it  may  he  indolent  or  painful.  By  these  signs, 
and  us  firm  adhesion  to  the  bones,  it  may  be  always 
distinguished  from  other  tumours.  Some  exostoses 
caiiniH  be  ascertained  before  death.  Such  was  the  ease 
in  Which  the  parietal  bone  was  found,  alter  death,  to  be 
three  limes  thicker  than  natural.  Such  also  was  the 
exambls  related  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Di- 
jon, in  which  a  person  died  from  an  exostosis  on  the 
internal  side  of  the  os  pubis,  the  tumour  h,; 

vented  the  discharge  of  the  urine  and  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter  by  its  pressure  on  the  neck  of  tin 

iter  acute  or  chronic  in  their 
I "  the  in  si  case,  which,  according  to  Boyer, 
most  oommonlyin  the  cellular  exostosis,  de- 
scribed bj  authors  under  the  name  of  lamii 
appearance  and  formation  of  the  tumour  are  quick;  the 
■  res  a  considerable  sue,  and  it  is 
always  ;  ,1  win,  continual 

violent  pain,  which  the  external  and  internal  use  of 
opium  has  little  effect  upon,  and  the  intensity  of  which  is 
not  increased  by  pressor.'.  The  pain  is  sometimes  so 
severe  that  it  occasions  a  good  deal  of  symptomatic  fe- 
ver. Hover,  u  BO  seems  QOt  be  aware  of  the  origin  of 
what  he  terms  i  ,  ,i  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper 

has   named  fungous  exostosis,  from  the   n 
membrane,  funis  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  rapid 
w  the  tumour, . 


the  natural  density  of  the  bones,  and  the  little  energy 
of  their  vital  properties. 

In  the  hardest  kinds  of  exostosis,  says  Boyer,  the  tu- 
mour is  preceded  by  no  pain,  or,  if  any,  it  is  very  slight ; 
the  tumour  grows  slowly,  and  although  it  sometimes 
attains  a  considerable  size,  its  increase  is  attended  with 
no  particular  sensibility,  and  no  disturbance  ofthe  ani- 
mal economy.— {Boyer,  op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  546.) 

Our  ignorance  ofthe  r/Uhology  of  exostoses,  particu- 
larly their  causes,  accounts  for  the  imperfection  of  our 
treatment  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  vene- 
real exostosis,  or  node,  there  is  no  species  of  this  affec- 
tion, for  which  it  can  be  said  that  we  have  any  one  me- 
dicine of  efficacy. 

Boyer  and  other  writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  bones 
seem  to  regard  some  exostoses  as  a  perfectly  inorganic 
mass  of  lime,  and  consequently  they  entertain  no  idea 
that  the  absorbent  vessels  can  possibly  take  away  the 
particles  of  the  tumour,  just  as  the  secerning  arteries 
have  laid  them  down.  Such  writers,  however,  are 
well  aware,  that  nodes  are  capable  of  being  dimi- 
nished, and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  system. 

Boyer  does  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  he  has  seen  a 
venereal  exostosis  of  the  humerus,  as  well  as  a  few 
other  bony  swellings,  subside ;  hut  he  represents  the 
event  as  extremely  rare ;  and  he  advances  it  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  resolution  of  exostoses  hardly  ever  hap- 
pens, ami  that  the  greater  part  of  the  examples  recorded 
in  proof  of  the  occurrence,  were  nothing  more  than  pe- 
riostoses.— (P.  547.) 

When  an  exostosis  is  hard,  chronic,  and  free  from 
pain  and  alteration  of  the  structure  of  the  bone,  it  is  a 
much  more  common  thing  for  it  to  cease  to  enlarge,  and 
remain  stationary  during  life,  without  producing  incon- 
venience, provided  it  be  so  situated  as  not  to  impede  the 
functions  of  any  vital  organ. 

But  in  the  cellular  exostosis  of  Boyer,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  same  disease  as  the  fungous  exostosis  of  the 
medullary  membrane  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  acute 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  indicates  a  deeper  and 
more  serious  alteration  of  the  texture  of  the  bone.  A 
part  of  the  tumour  usually  consists  of  a  pultaceous  or 
gelatinous  matter,  and  the  rest  still, endued  with  its  na- 
tural organization,  though  altered  by  the  disease,  soon 
presents  one  orseveral  cavities,  in  which  there  is  sup- 
puration. At  the  same  time,  the  external  soft  parts, 
being  excessively  and  rapidly  distended,  inflame,  ulcer- 
ate, and  ieave  exposed  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion 
of  the  tumour,  the  disease  of  which  has  in  many  cases 
been  very  wrongly  supposed  to  be  caries.  It  is  not,  ob- 
serves Boyer,  that  the  part  of  the  swelling  denuded  by 
ulceration  is  not  sometimes  affected  with  caries ;  but 
then  it  exists  as  a  complication  of  the  original  disease, 
and  as  a  particularity  by  no  means  the  result  of  the  ul- 
ceration of  the  soft  parts,  and  of  the  exposure  of  the 
diseased  bone  to  the  contact  ofthe  air.  When  the  soft 
parts  are  thus  ulcerated,  the  opening  contracts  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  becomes  fistulous.  The  suppuration  is 
always  of  bad  quality,  and  in  a  quantity  proportioned 
to  the  size  ofthe  cavity  ofthe  abscess  and  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  The  fever,  which  commences  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disorder,  assumes  a  slow  type,  and 
its  continuance,  together  with  the  copiousness  of  the 
ichorous  discharge,  the  irritation,  <fce.,  may  bring  on  the 
patient's  dissolution. 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  of  what  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  denominates  the  fungoiis  exostosis  of  the  me- 
dullary membrane.  The  disease  begins  with  a  general 
enlargement  of  the  affected  part  of  the  limb,  extending 
a  considerable  way  around  the  seat  of  the  exostosis  it- 
self. This  form  of  the  complaint  mostly  occurs  in 
young  persons,  though  Sir  Astley  Cooper  lias  seen  it 
in  an  individual  fifty  years  old.  "  Its  increase  pro- 
ceeds very  gradually  ;  and  even  when  it  has  acquired 
considerable  magnitude,  although  it  produces  some  di- 
minution of  motion  in  the  limb,  it  does  not  occasion 
pain,  nor  prevent  the  patient  from  using  it.  When  any 
pain  does  arise,  it  is  of  an  obtuse  kind,  only  being 
acute  in  the  event  of  a  nerve  being  stretched  by  the 
tumour.  Thus  an  Exostosis  of  the  thigh-bone  some- 
times causes  great  agony,  by  pressing  on  the  sciatic 
nerve.  Paleness,  debility,  and  irregularity  of  the 
bowels,  are  observed  to  attend  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease ;  and  afterward  the  complexion  becomes  sal 
low.  In  the  mean  time  the  diseased  part  of  the  limb 
attains  an  enormous  siie ;  but  the  skin  retains  its  natu 
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ral  colour.  At  many  points  the  swelling  feels  hard ; 
at  others,  it  is  so  elastic  as  to  cause  the  presence  of 
fluid  to  be  suspected ;  but  if  an  opening  be  made,  only 
blood  is  discharged.  The  surface  of  the  tumour  next' 
becomes  tuberculated,  and  the  prominences  tender,  and 
their  surface  is  often  slightly  inflamed.  The  rest  is 
now  broken,  the  appetite  impaired,  and  the  bowels  ex- 
tremely irregular.  At  length  the  tubercles  ulcerate ; 
the  skin  secretes  pus ;  but  when  the  swelling  itself 
is  exposed,  it  discharges  a  bloody-coloured  serum. 
A  fungus  then  forms,  which  sometimes  bleeds  pro- 
fusely, and  after  it  has  risen  very  high,  sloughing  oc- 
curs, and  considerable  portions  of  the  swelling  are 
thrown  off.  But  although  the  swelling  may  be  les- 
sened by  this  process,  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  known 
the  disease  cured  by  it ;  and  in  the  end  the  patient  is 
destroyed  by  the  effects  of  the  repeated  bleeding,  im- 
mense discharge,  and  constitutional  irritation."  In 
this  disease,  as  in  common  fungus  hematodes,  tu- 
mours of  a  similar  nature  are  often  formed  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  after  the  amputation  of  the  af- 
fected bone  frequently  make  their  appearance  in  organs 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  life.  The  swelling  is  de- 
scribed as  originating  from  the  medullary  membrane, 
and  as  removing  the  muscles  to  the  distance  of  three 
inches  or  more  from  the  bone,  so  that  they  represent  a 
thin  layer  spread  over  the  tumour.  The  blood-vessels 
and  large  nerves  are  also  similarly  displaced.  The  tu- 
berculated appearance  of  the  skin,  which  is  itself 
sound,  is  caused  by  projecting  small  masses  on  the 
surface  of  the  tumour.  Under  the  muscles  is  the  peri- 
osteum, pushed  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
bone.  A  part  of  the  swelling  itself  is  yellow,  like  fat ; 
another  portion  resembles  brain  ;  and  a  third  is  com- 
posed of  coagulated  blood  with  interstices  filled  with 
serum.  In  some  parts  the  white  substaHce  is  found 
nearly  as  firm  as  cartilage ;  but  in  general  it  presents 
a  more  spongy  appearance ;  and  is  interspersed  with 
spicula;  of  bone.  The  shell  of  the  bone  itself  is  in  ps.t 
absorbed  ;  in  some  places  it  is  only  thinner  than  usuai, 
while  in  others  it  is  immensely  expanded,  so  as  to  form 
a  case,  like  wire-work,  over  the  tumour.  The  fungous 
granulations,  proceeding  from  the  medullary  mem- 
brane itself,  are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  often  shoot 
from  the  cavity  of  the  bone  beyond  the  level  of  the  in- 
teguments.— (A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
p.  165—168.) 

According  to  Boyer,  spherical  exostoses,  with  an  in- 
ternal cavity,  and  hypersarcosis,  are  only  attended  with 
violent  pain  in  the  beginning,  and  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  considerable  size  they  become  almost  indolent. 
But  the  successive  formation  of  the  fungosities,  con- 
tained in  their  cavity,  has  the  effect  of  distending  its 
parietes,  and  rendering  them  thin,  so  that  such  exosto- 
ses are  exposed  to  fractures  and  ulceration.  This  last 
effect  may,  indeed,  be  a  consequence  of  the  progress  of, 
the  disease,  and  give  rise  to  a  series  of  consecutive 
symptoms,  which  may  be  compared  with  those  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  case.  The  spheri- 
cal exostosis,  however,  is  less  dangerous,  perhap's,  be- 
cause the  disease  extends  less  deeply.  Such  tumours 
admit  of  being  directly  attacked  ;  and  operations  for  the 
destruction  of  the  bony  shell,  and  of  the  fungous  growth 
which  it  includes,  may  be  successfully  practised ;  an 
attempt  which  would  certainly  be  useless  and  dan- 
gerous in  the  foregoing  instance. 

One  termination  of  exostosis,  not  spoken  of  by  wri- 
ters, but  whicli  has  been  observed,  especially  in  the 
hard  and  stalaetical  exostosis,  is  that  by  necrosis.  Tu- 
mours of  this  description,  after  acquiring  a  large  size, 
have  been  attacked  with  mortification,  separated  from 
the  bone,  which  served  them  as  a  base,  and  been  sur- 
rounded with  a  reproduction  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  with  which  nature  surrounds  sequestra  formed 
under  any  other  circumstances.  This  termination  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  favourable  of  all,  because  nature 
proceeds  in  it  slowly,  without  any  violent  disturbance ; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  the  least  common.  Art  can 
imitate  it ;  but  her  means  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
nature.  A  most  interesting  case  of  an  enormous  exos- 
tosis of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  which  followed  the 
preceding  course,  was  lately  under  mv  notice. — {Boyer, 
Traitt  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  ;/.  547—550.1 

The  hardest  exostosis,  which  has  grown  slowly,  and 
without  causing  severe  pain,  is  the  least  dangerous  of 
all,  especially  when  the  constitution  is  sound,  and  the 
patient  not  of  a  bad  habit.    Alter  the  disease  has  at- 


tained a  certain  size,  it  may  become  stationary,  and 
continue  in  this  state  without  inconvenience  anting 
life.  This  is  most  frequently  observed  in  tin 
ostosis.  Without  having  precisely  this  extreme  hard 
ness,  however,  some  exostoses  which  arc  toll  rablj 
solid,  and  in  which  the  natural  organization  of  bone  is 
still  distinguishable,  are  capable  of  undergoing  a  slight 
reduction,  after  the  removal  of  their  cause  by  nature  or 
art.  Boyer  states,  that  this  sometimes  happens  In  a 
few  scrofulous  exostoses,  and  particularly  in  such  as 
are  venereal,  and  not  of  very  large  size. 

The  cellular  exostosis  of  Boyer,  the  fungous  exos- 
tosis of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  the  cases  which  are  named 
osteosarcomata,  are  the  most  serious  of  all,  especially 
when  the  texture  of  the  hone  is  considerably  altered, 
and  the  disease  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration.  The  rapid 
formation  of  the  disease,  the  violent  shock  which  it  im- 
parts to  the  constitution,  and  the  hectical  disturbance 
which  it  excites,  generally  bring  the  patient  into  immi- 
nent danger,  and  commonly  leave  no  other  resource 
but  that  of  amputating  the  limb. 

The  treatment  of  exostoses  is  to  be  considered  in  a 
medical  and  surgical  point  of  view.  V/hen  any  gene- 
ral cause  of  the  disease  is  known  or  suspected,  such 
cause  is  to  be  removed  by  those  means  which  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  be  most  efficacious.  Thus  Boyer 
recommends  mercurial  and  antiscrofulous  remedies, 
&c,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Whatever  may  be  the  species  of  exostosis,  or  the  na- 
ture of  its  cause,  relief,  says  Boyer,  may  be  derived 
from  the  outward  use  of  opium,  whenever  the  disease 
is  attended  with  severe  pain.  He  speaks  favourably  of 
the  application  of  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  made  with  a 
decoction  of  the  leaves  of  nightshade  and  henbane,  to 
which  a  strong  solution  of  opium  has  been  added.  But 
he  thinks  that  an  antiphlogistic  plan,  with  bleeding,  is 
hardly  ever  admissible,  because  it  weakens  the  patient 
too  much  in  so  tedious  a  disease,  and  can  only  be  a 
palliative,  incapable  of  curing  or  preventing  the  ravages 
of  the  disorder. 

When  there  is  no  pain,  or  it  has  been  appeased,  during 
or  after  any  general  method  of  treatment  which  may 
have  been  indicated,  the  surgeon  may  try  resolvent  ap- 
plications, particularly  soap  and  mercurial  plasters,  the 
tincture  or  ointment  of  iodine,  the  liniment  of  ammonia, 
bathing  in  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  soda, 
or  potassa,  hydro-sulphurated  washes,  &c.  Boyer  ac- 
knowledges, however,  that  the  progress  of  exostoses 
can  scarcely  ever  be  checked  by  any  general  methodi- 
cal treatment.  The  muriatic  and  ascetic  acids  have 
been  administered,  but  without  effect;  nor  am  I  ac- 
quainted with  any  remedies  which  possess  efficacy, 
excepting  iodine  and  mercury,  which  last  we  know 
will  rarely  answer,  except  in  cases  of  nodes.  In  the 
commencement  of  any  deep-seated  disease  in  a  bone, 
however,  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  that  the  best  medicine 
for  internal  exhibition,  is  the  oxymuriate  of  quicksilver 
in  small  doses,  together  with  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla.— (Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p.  169.) 
Boyer  is  firmly  of  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of 
recent  small  exostoses,  the  nature  of  which  is  even 
doubtful,  the  resolution  of  such  tumours  is  almost  im- 
possible. A  slight  diminution  of  the  swelling,  and  its 
becoming  perfectly  indolent,  are  the  most  favourable 
changes  which  can  be  hoped  for,  whether  they  occur 
spontaneously,  or  are  the  fruit  of  surgical  assistance.— 
(Ti-aitidesMal.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  554—557.) 

Whether  any  exostoses  might  be  lessened  by  keeping 
open  a  blister  over  them  for  a  considerable  time,  is  a 
point,  perhaps,  worthy  of  farther  investigation.  It  is 
certain  that  such  applications  tend  to  diminish  vener  al 
nodes,  after  they  have  been  lessened  as  much  as  they 
can  be  by  mercury ;  and  we  also  know  that  blisters 
kept  open  promote  the  absorption  of  the  dead  bone  in 
cases  of  necrosis.  In  the  local  treatment,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  approves  of  the  use  both  of  leeches  and  blisters, 
a  discharge  from  the  latter  being  kept  up  with  equal 
parts  of  the  mercurial  and  savin  ointments.— (Surgical 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  I(i9.) 

When  exostoses  merely  occasion  a  deformity,  and  no 
pain  nor  inconvenience  from  the  pressure  which  they 
produce  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  is  certainly  most 
advisable  not  to  undertake  any  operation  for  their  r  mc- 
val ;  for,  as  Boyer  has  truly  observed,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  local  affection  is  much 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  msans  used  for  rernov 
ing  it. 


EXO 

ca  and  the  cautery  have  occasionally  been  ap- 
tly do  mischief.  Boyer 
an  unfortunate  woman,  in  whom  some  caustic 
t  the  inside  of  the  tibia; 
lint  winch  Instead  of  removing  the  tumour,  caused  a 
.-.us  nut  well  two  years  after- 
ward.   In  a  few  instances,  however,  after  the  removal 
of  fungous  orcai  of  the  interior  of 

trumenU,  the  application  of  the 
cautery  has  prevented  a  reproduction  of  the  diseased 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Sir 
i   of  the  jaw  was 
thus  extirpated.— (SunrtcoJ  Euayi,  part  1,  p.  158.) 

The   bold  and   successful   manner,  also,  in  which  the 

hydatid  ei  lead  was  attacked  with  the 

autery,  by  Mr.  R.  Keate, 

is  parte  ii  to  the  attention  of  the  surgical 

practltioni  >l  10,  p.  288,  A-c.) 

my  Information  extends,  no  attempt  to  stop 

the  progress,  or  effeel  the  cure  of  a  fungous  exostosis, 

i  hi  artery  of  the  limb,  has  ever  yet  sne- 

i  ivlng  toe  inefflcacy  of  this  prac- 

i  bj  -.-  \  i  iooper.    I  *  ol.  cit.  p.  170.) 

As  the  fungous  exostosis  of  the  medullar y  mt  m- 

i     led  with  a  state  of  the  consti- 

dogOUS  to  what  prevails  in  fungus  haematodes 

word),  the  permanent  success  of  amputation 

should    never    In'   ti/o   boldly    promised ;     but  as  no 

in  tterial  power  over  the  disease, 

and  the  operation  is  the  only  chance  of  relief,  it  ought 

to  be  ad 

I  exostoses  of  the  medullary  membrane 
i  pated  by  removing  their  outer 
ml  then  cutting  away  the  cartilaginous 
"ii  the  bony  surface  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached.    Sometimi  S,  as  1  have  noticed,  those  measures 
are  followed  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery. 

0  Itoses  are  also  either  cartilaginous  or 

b  i  Ltter  an-  attended  with  less  general 

more  prominent  than  fun- 

i  i    medullary  membrane,    i  loera- 

tlon,  bleeding,  sloughing,  and  great  discharge  ensue; 

|i<  i  formed,  the  patient 

loses  bis  Life. — (  i.  i  ooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 

,  between  the  periosteum 
from  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum 

the    I ,    and    a    deposition    Of 

idherenl  to  both  these  surfaces  takes 

place.    In  this  si.-  icj(  which 

i  n  '"in  the  original  bone.    As  the  cat  - 

Inbulk,  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime 

artilage  is  constantly  deposited 

upon  the  ontersurface  ol  the  tumour.    On  dissection  ;  — 

1st,  the  periosteum  is  found  thicker  than  natural ;  8dly, 

i lediately  below  the  periosteum  cartilage;  and  3dly, 

ossilic  matter,  deposited  Within  the  latter,  from  the  shell 
of  the  bone,  nearly  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  perios- 
teum,    When  the  growth  of  such  a  swelling  ceases, 
is  of  long  standing,  the  exterior  surface 
consists  of  a  shell  of  osseous  matter,  .similar  to  that  of 
'I  bone,  and  communicating  with  its  cancelli, 
I'lence  of  the  primitive  shell  having  been  ab- 
vrgical  Essays,  parti,  p.  186.) 
is  constitute  the 
rerj  hard  forms  of  the  -disease.    Iii  their  early 

.    may  sonieti s  be  checked   by  small  doses 

on  of  sarsapanlla,  and  the  em- 
plastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro.— (Vol.  cit.  p. 
106.)  When  large  or  troublesome  they  may  be  sawed 
away,  as  sir  \.  Cooper  states,  without  danger,  if  the 
<  well  discriminated  from  the  fungous  swell- 
ing. 

When  productive  of  much  pain,  and 

.  and  their  situation  admits  of  their  be- 

I)  removed  with  the  aid  of  suitable  saws  or 
even  wiib  that  of  a  gouge  and  mallet,  the  operation 
may  be  undertaken.  Many  tumours  of  ibis  kind  how- 
ever, have  bases  so  vrr>  extensive  and  deep,  that  when 
situated  on  the  limbs, amputation  becomes  preferable 
to  an]  attempt  made  to  saw  or  cut  aw.tv  (he  exostoses' 
and  preserve  the  members  on  which  they  are  situated 
In  removing  .u\  exostosis,  its  base  must  be  as  freeh 
-.  the  knife  as  circumstances  will  allow  and 
to  tins  part  a  small  tine  saw  may  be  applied.  In'  cut- 
ting away  some  exostoses,  the  flexible  saw,  described 
b>  Ur.  Je  sJ«'  (see  Ampulatti 
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found  useful.  Mr.  Hey's  saws,  and  the  semicircular 
trephine,  are  now  so  well  known  to  the  profession,  that 
I  scarcely  need  recommend  them  to  be  remembered  in  the 
present  cases.  Mr.  Machell,  a  surgeon  in  London,  has 
invented  a  saw,  well  calculated  for  cutting  a  bone  at  a 
great  depth,  without  injuring  the  muscles.  It  is  a  small, 
fine,  perpendicular  wheel-like  saw,  turned  by  means  of 
a  handle  connected  with  machinery.  It  is  highly  com- 
mended by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  has  given  a  drawing  of 
it  :n  tus  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.  An  orbicular  saw, 
invented  and  used  by  Professor  Graefe,  of  Berlin,  like- 
wise merits  particular  notice  on  account  of  its  inge- 
nuity.— (See  C.  G.  E.  Schwalb,  De  Serra  Orbiculari, 
ito.  Berot.  1819.)  I  would  likewise  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  surgeons  the  ingenious  rotation  saw,  contrived 
by  Professor  Thai,  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  which  a  de- 
scription and  engraving  may  be  found  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74.  A  strong  pair  of 
bone-nippers,  and  especially  Mr.  Liston's  forceps,  the 
edges  of  which  are  in  the  line  with  the  handles,  will 
also  be  useful. 

E.  Victoria,  lie  Ossibus  tuberosis.  Upsal,  1717. 
Haller,  Disp.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  581.  P.  H.  Maehring,  De 
Exostosi  Steatomatode  Claviculm,  ejusdem  felici  Sec- 
tione,  Gedani,  1732.  /.  Caspart,  Ve  Exostosi  Cranii 
rariore,  Argent.  1730.  /.  R.  Fayolle,  De  Exostosi, 
Monsp.  1774.  Abemethy,  in  Trans,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  2,  p.  309. 
Bonn,  Descriptio  Thesauri  UssiumHoviani.  Dumont, 
Journ.  de  Med.  t.  13.  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1737, 
p.  28.  Houstet,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.  Matani, 
De  Ossein  Tumoribus,  p.  20.  Petit,  Traite  des  Mai. 
des  Os.  t.  2,  Morgagni,  De  Sedibus,  frc.  ep.  50.  art.  56. 
is,  De  Exostosi  Clavicular.  Haller,  Collect.  Diss. 
Clpr.  t.  4.  R.  Keate,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10. 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  Hvo.  Lond.  1818. 
J.  F.  Lobstein,  Comptt  de  son  Muste  Anatomique,  p. 
•J I,  be,  Svo.  Strasb.  1820. 

EXTRAVASATION.  (From  extra,  out  of,  and  vas 
a  vessel.)  A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  the  passage 
of  fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels  or  receptacles. 
Thus,  when  blood  is  elfused  on  the  surface,  or  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  extra- 
vasation. 

When  blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  peritoneum,  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  or 
when  the  contents  of  any  of  the  intestines  are  effused 
in  the  same  way,  surgeons  call  this  accident  an  extra- 
vasation. The  urine  is  also  said  to  be  extravasated, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  of  sloughing,  or 
ulceration,  it  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular  substance, 
or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the  bile 
spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bowels  in 
wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  this  is  a  species  of  extra 
vasation. 

In  wounds  of  the  thorax  an  extravasation  of  blood 
also  frequently  happens  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 
Large  quantities  of  blood  are  often  extravasated  in 
consequence  of  vessels  being  ruptured  by  violent  blows  ; 
in  the  scrotum,  on  the  shoulder,  and  under  the  scalp 
tins  effect  is  observed  with  particular  frequency. 

In  the  articles  Head,  Injuries  of,  and  Wounds,  I  have 
treated  of  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  cranium,  chest, 
and  abdomen. 

EYE,  Calculus  in  the  interior  or.  Scarpa 
dissected  an  eye  which  was  almost  entirely  transformed 
into  a  stony  substance.  It  was  taken  from  the  body 
of  an  old  woman,  and  was  not  above  half  as  large  as 
the  sound  one.  The  cornea  appeared  dusky,  and  be- 
hind it  the  iris,  of  a  singular  shape,  concave,  and  with- 
out any  pupil  in  its  centre.  The  rest  of  the  eyeball, 
from  the  limits  of  the  cornea  backward,  was  unusually 
hard  to  the  touch.  The  particulars  of  the  dissection 
of  this  case  will  be  read  with  interest,  in  Scarpa's 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Haller  met  with  a  similar  case.— (See  Obs.  Pathol. 
Oper.  Min.  obs.  15.)  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Lancisi, 
Morgagni,  Morand,  Zinn,  and  Pellier  make  distinct 
mention  of  calculi  in  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Ossifica- 
tions of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  of  that  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  hvaloid 
membrane  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Wardrop.— {Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eue,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  Svo.  Lond. 

EVE,  Cancer  and  Extirpation  or.  One  of  the 
well-known  characters  of  carcinoma  in  general  is  to 
attack  persons  advanced  in  age  rather  than  cliild.tn 
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and  young  subjects.  Hence,  an  observation  made  by 
the  experienced  Desault,  that  cancer  of  the  eye  is  most 
frequent  in  childhood,  could  not  but  appear  a  position 
inconsistent  with  the  usual  nature  of  the  disease  in 
general.  Yet  how  was  this  statement  to  be  contra- 
dicted, while  it  was  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Di- 
chat  himself,  who  says,  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
patients  on  whom  Desault  operated  in  the  H6tel-Dieu 
for  cancer  of  the  eye  were  under  twelve  years  of  age  ? 
Here  truth  and  accuracy  as  in  many  other  questions 
relative  to  disease  would  never  have  been  attained 
without  the  aid  of  morbid  anatomy,  whereby  distem- 
pers which  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  each 
other,  while  they  are  in  reality  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture, are  prevented  from  being  confounded  together. 
Now,  when  Scarpa  even  goes  farther  than  Bichat,  and 
asserts,  that  in  twenty-four  individuals  affected  with 
what  is  called  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  twenty  of  those  at 
least  are  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  this  decla- 
ration, considered  with  the  acknowledged  propensity 
of  cancer  on  all  other  occasions  to  attack  old  rather  than 
young  subjects,  might  have  remained  a  mysterious 
anomaiy  in  the  history  of  disease,  had  not  the  valuable 
investigations  of  Mr.  Wardrop  proved,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  afflicting  disease  which  rendered  it  necessary 
for  so  many  young  subjects  to  undergo  a  severe  opera- 
tion, was  not  true  cancer,  but  what  is  now  denominated 
by  modern  surgeons,  fungus  /nematodes. — (Obs.  on 
Fungus  Haematodes,  Svo.  Edin.  1809.)  As  Scarpa  ob- 
serves, this  author  has  afforded  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, by  showing  from  careful  observation,  founded  on 
pathological  anatomy,  that  the  morbid  change  of  struc- 
ture in  the  eyeball  of  a  child,  commonly  called  carci- 
noma, is  not  in  reality  produced  by  cancer,  but  by  an- 
other species  of  malignant  fungus,  to  which  the  epithet 
haematodes  is  applied  ;  a  disease,  indeed,  equally,  and, 
with  regard  to  the  eye,  more  formidable  and  fatal  than 
cancer,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  peculiar  characters, 
which,  not  being  confined  to  age,  sex,  or  part  of  the 
body,  attack  the  eyeball  both  of  the  infant  and  adult. — 
(Scarpa,  Transl.  by  Briggs,  p.  502,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  and,  indeed,  the  sentiments  of 
several  other  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  cancer  is  al- 
ways preceded  by  scirrhus,  or  a  morbid  induration  of 
the  part,  affected.  As  the  disorganization  increases  in 
this  hard  scirrhous  substance,  an  ichorous  fluid  is 
formed  in  cells  within  it,  and  afterward  extends  towards 
the  external  surface  of  the  tumour,  causing  ulceration 
of  the  investing  parts.  The  compact  and  apparently 
fibrous  mass  is  then  converted  into  a  malignant  fun- 
gous ulcer,  of  a  livid  or  cineritious  colour,  with  edges 
everted  and  irregularly  excavated,  and  with  a  discharge 
of  acrid,  offensive  sanies.  The  scirrhus  composing 
the  base  of  the  malignant  fungus,  instead  of  increasing 
in  size,  now  rather  diminishes,  but  retains  all  its  ori- 
ginal hardness,  and,  after  rising  a  certain  way  above 
the  ulcerated  surface,  is  destroyed  at  various  points  by 
the  same  ulcerated  process  from  which  it  originated. 
And  if  any  part  of  the  livid  fungous  sore  seem  disposed 
to  heal,  it  is  a  deceitful  appearance,  as,  in  a  little  time, 
the  smooth  points  are  again  attacked  by  ulceration.  To 
relate  in  this  place  all  the  differences  between  cancer 
and  fungus  haematodes  of  the  eye  would  be  superfluous, 
as  the  subject  is  considered  in  a  future  article  (see 
Fungus  Hmmatodes) ;  but  I  may  briefly  advert  to  a 
few  remarkable  points  of  diversity.  1st,  The  primary 
origin  of  fungus  haematodes  is  generally  in  the  retina, 
especially  that  point  at  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  eye.  2dly,  True  cancer  of  the  eyeball, 
when  it  begins  on  any  part  of  the  organ  itself,  instead 
of  commencing  as  fungus  haematodes  at  the  deepest 
part  of  the  eye,  originates  on  its  surface  in  the  con- 
junctiva; and,  as  far  as  present  evidence  extends,  if 
we  exceDt  trie  lachrymal  gland,  this  membrane  is 
the  only  texture  connected  with  the  eye  ever  prima- 
rily affected  with  carcinoma.— (.Scarpa,  On  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  526,  edit.  2;  and  Travers,  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  99.)  3dly,  Cancer  of  the 
eye,  as  Scarpa  truly  observes,  is  less  destructive  than 
fungus  haematodes,  and  that  for  two  important  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  because  carcinoma  begins  on  the  ex- 
terior parts  of  the  eye,  so  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  disease  is  open  to  observa- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  cancerous  fungus  of 
the  eye,  on  its  first  appearance,  is  not  actually  malig- 
nant, but  becomes  so  in  process  of  time,  or  from  im- 
proper treatment,  previously  to  which  period  good  sur- 


gery may  be  employed  with  effect.  In  this  ligbt  Scarpa 
views  many  excrescences  on  the  conjunctiva  and  ante- 
rior hemisphere  ofthe  eye,  which  appearin  consequence 

of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  long  exposed  ti 
and  ulceration ;  those  which  arise  from  relax 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  from  ttlcera 
tion  ofthe  cornea,  neglected  or  improperrj 
from  violentj  ophthalmy,  not  of  a  contagious  nature 
treated  in  the  acute  stage  with  astringent  and  b 
applications;  from  suppuration  of  the  eye,  rupture  of 
the  cornea,  and  wasting  of  the  eyeball ;  or  from  Wows  or 
burns  on  the  part.    Nothing. says  Scarpa,is  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  all  these  ulcerated  fungi  were,  on  their 
first  appearance,  not  of  malignant  character,  or  certai  idy 
not  cancerous,  and  that  many  of  them  were  not  actually 
so  at  the  time  of  a  successful  operation  being  done. 

Now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  same  valuable  author 
there  is  no  criterion  as  yet  known  of  the  precise  time 
when  a  sarcoma  ofthe  eye  changes  from  the  Btate  of  a 
common  ulcerated  fungus  to  that  of  carcinoma;  for  the 
exquisite  sensibility,  darting  pains,  rapidity  of  growth 
colour,  and  ichorous  discharge  are  not  an  , 
proof  of  cancer.  The  symptom,  however,  on  which 
he  is  inclined  to  place  the  greatest  dependence,  as  a 
mark  of  the  change  in  question,  is  the  almost  cartilagi- 
nous hardness  of  the  malignant  ulcerated  fungus, 
which  induration,  he  asserts,  is  not  met  with  in  the 
benign  fungus,  and  never  fails  to  precede  the  formation 
of  cancer.— (See  Scarpa,  On  the  Eye,  transl.  by  Briggs, 
edit.  2,  p.  511—513.) 

4thly.  The  last  difference  of  fungus  haematodes  from 
cancer  of  the  eye  here  to  be  noticed,  is  the  pulpy  soft- 
ness of  the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass  in  the  first  of 
these  diseases ;  a  character  completely  opposite  to  the 
firm  almost  cartilaginous  consistence  of  the  carcino- 
matous fungus. 

Before  describing  the  operation  of  removing  an  eye 
affected  with  malignant  disease,  the  following  corolla- 
ries, drawn  by  Scarpa,  should  be  recollected.  1.  The 
complete  extirpation  of  the  eye  for  the  cure  of  fungus 
haematodes,  although  performed  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  under  the  form  of  a  yellowish  spot 
deeply  seated  in  the  eye,  is  useless,  and  rather  acce- 
lerates the  death  of  the  patient. 

But  although  this  statement,  made  by  Scarpa,  may 
be  mostly  true,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  modern  expe- 
rience begins  to  raise  a  hope  that  exceptions  to  the  fore- 
going melancholy  inference  are  possible.  Thus  Mr. 
Wishart  removed  from  a  boy  nine  years  old  an  eye  that 
had  been  affected  with  fungus  ha;niatodes  about  lour 
months,  and  no  relapse  had  taken  place  eighteen  months 
after  the  operation.— (See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiirn. 
No.  74,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  exterior  fungous  excrescence  of  the  eye,  com- 
monly called  carcinoma,  beginning  on  the  conjunctiva 
and  anterior  hemisphere,  ivhile  it  is  soft,  flexible,  and 
pulpy,  although  accompanied  with  symptoms  similai 
to  those  of  carcinoma,  is  not  actually  this  disease,  nor 
does  it  become  malignant  and  strictly  cancerous  until 
it  is  rigid,  hard,  coriaceous,  warty,  and  in  every  re- 
spect scirrhous. 

3.  The  inveterate  fungous  excrescence,  hard  to  the 
touch  in  all  its  parts,  covered  with  ulcerated  warts, 
which  has  involved  the  whole  of  the  eyeball,  optic  nerve, 
and  surrounding  parts,  and  rendered  the  bones  of  the 
orbit  carious,  and  contaminated  the  lymphatic  glands 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck,  is  incurable. 

4.  On  the  contrary  the  partial  or  total  extirpation  of 
the  eye  will  succeed  when  attempted  before  the  exter- 
nal fungous  excrescence  has  changed  from  the  state  of 
soilness  to  that  of  a  scirrhous,  warty,  and  carcinoma- 
tous hadness.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  526.) 

The  operation  of  removing  the  eye  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Bartisch,  a  Ger- 
man, who  employed  a  coarsely  constructed  instrument 
shaped  like  a  spoon,  with  cutting  edges,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  eye  was  separated  from  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  taken  out  ofthe  orbit.  This  instrument  wan 
too  broad  to  admit  of  ready  introduction  to  the  deep 
contracted  part  of  the  orbit,  so  that  when  it  was  used 
either  a  part  of  the  disease  was  likely  to  be  left  be- 
hind, or  the  thin  bones  of  the  orbit  to  be  fractured 
in  the  attempt  to  pass  it  more  deeply  into  that  ca- 
vity. Fabricius  Hildanus  learned  these  inconveniences 
from  experience,  and  in  order  to  avoid  them,  devised  a 
sort  of  probe-pointed  bistoury.  Bidloo  made  use  of 
scissors  and  a  pointed  bistoury. 
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La  Vauguyon  is  the  first  French  surgeon  who  spoke 

in :  and  all  Ins  countrymen  may  be  said 

•,>eration  as  useless,  cruel,  and 

it  -with  success. 

itiug   witli  the  bistoury  alono. 

,1  a  sort  of  rurvtd  knile, 

i  which  is  given  In  U.  Bell's  system; 

: i l' out  the  tumour  this  instrument  was 

invenient  than  a  straight 

Thus  far  the  plans  of  operating  advised  by  authors 

■  guided    by    ailj    Bled   rules.     Louis  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  such  rules,  and  for  a  long  while 

i  in  Prance.    It  consists 
in  dividing  the  attachments  of  the  eye  to  tip 
tten  the  tall  oblique  muscle;  next  those 

of  the  gn  at  obliqui  muscle  ;  then  those  of  the  levator 
luperiorifl,  varying,  according  to  their  inser- 
hons,  tin   manner  of  holding  the  km 
is  afterward  detached,  and  the  four  straight  muscles 
and  optic  nerve  divided  wnii  a  pair 

■  a\   of  operating,  (bunded  upon  anatomical 
prlnclpli  I    offer  a  method  in 

li  stroke  of  the  instru- 
ment la  the  parts.    Butil 
is  to  be'  ootli  ed,  that  these  parts,  being  altered  by  dis- 
do  not   present  the.  same  struc- 
do  in  the  natural  state  ; 
and  that  I                                        royed  muscles,  on 
their  being  confused  with  the  eye  itself,  cannot  serve, 
as  in  lithotomy,  tor  the  foundation  of  any  precept  re- 
lative to  the  operation.    Desault  considered  the  scis- 
sors unnecessary,  because  the  inclination  of  the  outer 
Side  Of  the  orbit  will  always  allow  a  bistoury  to  be 
carried  to  the  bottom  ol   this  cavity,  so  as  to  divide, 
downwards,  the  optic  nerve  and  muscular 
K  DtS, 
Hence,  alter  having  practised  and  taught  the  method 
of  Louis,  be  returned  to  Qeister's  advice,  who  directs 
to  be  employed.    To  have  an  i    t»  < 
:    of  operating,  which  is  always  easy 
and  simple  with  I  his  one   instrument,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  ea.vinonia  to  he   in  three  different  states.     1. 
When  the  tumour  hardly  projects  out  of  the  orbit,  so 

that  the  -i.  When  it  is  much  larger, 

I  i  forwards,  and  pushes  in  thisdi- 

rection  the  heal 

it,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which 

id    IS    now   detached    from    them.     3. 

When,  at  a  mu  meed  period,  the  eyelids 

participate  Inthi  tate.    In  the  tirst  case, 

parated  from  the  eye,  by  eut- 

ting  through  the  conjunctly  t,  where  it  turns  to  be  rc- 

OVer  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, tie  i  yeli  1 1  and  conju  ictiva,  which  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  diseased  eye,  must  be  dissected  IVom  it. 
In  the  thud,  these  parts  must  be  cut  away, together 
with  the  eye.    (CEuvresChir.de  Desault,  t.  2.) 

At'er  the  above  observations,  and  the  additional  In- 
formation on  tin'  subject,  contained  in  the  I  i  I 
of  the  First  1, ims  of  the  I'm. -fire  of  Surgery,  I  shall 

le  this  article  with  a  few  brief  directions. 

When  the  eyeball  Is  exceedingly  enlarged,  it  is  ne- 

cessar]  in  divide  the  eyelids  at  the  external  angle,  in 

order  to  facilitate  tic  operation.     The  surgeon  can  in 

general  operate  i  mtly  when  he  employs 

i    ih       '  ient  is  lying 

down  with  his  lace  exposed  to  a  good  light.  In  cutting 
out  a  diseased  eye,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  part  for- 
wards regularly  as  its  surrounding  attachments  are 
ei  order  that  its  connexions,  which  are  still 
ply  situated,  may  be  readied  with  the  knife. 
i  coi  be  very  well  accomplished  with  the 

«,  ami  therefore  most  surgical 

recommend  us  either  to  introduce  a  ligatun 

the  front  of  the  i.  .,  ;,   :!,!-, 

or  toemp  urposeo!  drawing  the  pari 

in  any  direction  during  the  operation,  which  the  ne- 

■"••' Ungs  may  require.    When  the  eyelids 

tsed,  thej  must  be  removed;  but  if  prudence 

sanctions   their  being   preserved,  tics   is   an   immense 
advanta  lust  not  be  drawn  out  too  forci- 

bly before  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  penetrate  any  of  the  foramina,  or  turn  parts 
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of  the  orbit  with  the  point  of  the  knife,  for  fear  of  in 
juring  the  brain.  Great  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
leave  no  diseased  parts  in  the  orbit  unremoved.  The 
hemorrhage  maybe  stopped  by  filling  the  orbit  with 
scraped  lint,  and  applying  a  compress  and  bandage.  It 
is  constantly  advisable  to  remove  the  lachrymal  gland, 
as  this  part  seems  to  be  particularly  apt  to  be  the 
source  of  such  inveterate  fungous  diseases  as  too  often 
follow  the  operation. 

Mr.  Travers,  with  a  straight  double-edged  knife, 
freely  divides  the  conjunctiva  and  oblique  muscles,  so 
its  to  separate  the  eyeball  and  lachrymal  gland  from  the 
orbit.  Drawing  the  eye  then  gently  forwards 
with  the  ligature,  he  introduces  a  doubie-edged  knife, 
"  curved  breadthwise."  at  the  temporal  commissure 
of  the  lids,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  muscles, 
vessels  and  nerves,  by  which  the  globe  remains  at- 
tached. The  hemorrhage  he  represses  with  a  small 
bit  of  fine  sponge  put  into  the  orbit,  and  a  light  com- 
press applied  over  the  eyelids,  and  supported  with  a 
bandage.  The  sponge,  he  says,  should  not  be  suffered 
to  remain  longer  than  the  following  day,  when  a  soft 
poultice  in  a  muslin  bag  may  be  substituted  for  the 
He  approves  of  giving  an  opiate  at  bed- 
time, and  joins  the  late  Mr.  Ware  in  condemning  the 
practice  of  cramming  the  orbit  with  lint,  or  charpie, 
and  leaving  it  to  be  discharged  by  suppuration.— (Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, p.  308.) 

For  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  antiphlogistic. 
treatment  is  proper.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed  until  all  risk  from  inflammation  is  past,  and  sup- 
puration has  been  freely  established.  In  one  case  ope- 
rated upon  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation were  so  violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
away  250  ounces  of  blood  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  days.— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  183.) 
Sometimes  fungous  granulations  continually  form  in 
the  orbit,  notwithstanding  they  are  repeatedly  destroyed; 
and  sometimes  the  disease  extends  even  to  the  brain, 
and  produces  fatal  consequences.  When  malignant 
fungous  excrescences  grow  from  the  cornea  alone,  it  is 
clearly  unnecessary  to  extirpate  the  whole  eyeball. 

For  information  relating  to  the  subjects  of  this  article, 
consult  particularly  Mi  moire  stir  plusievrs  Maladies 
du  Globe  de  ViF.il;  ou  Von  examine  particulierement 
in  exigent  V extirpation  de  cet  organe,  et  la 
an  thode  it'll  prod  der ;  parM.  Louis,  in  Mem.  deVAcad. 
de  Chir.  1. 13,;).  262,  tdit.  in  \2mo.  C.  F.  Kailtschmeid, 
Programma  de  oculo  ulcere  canceroso  laborante  fe- 
tirpato,  Ac.  Jena,  1748.  /.  G.  G.  Yott, 
Oculi  lluriiinu  Anatomia  et  Paihologia  ejusdemque  tn 
rboso  Extirpatio,  8vo.  Norimb.  1810.  Ber- 
trandi,  Trait?  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  p.  519,  id. 
1784,  Paris.  Sabaticr,  De  la  Mrdecine  Oprratoire,  t. 
3,0.54,  ed.  I.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn. 
b.  3,  p.  415,  Gott.  1795.  Memoirs  sur  VExtirpation  de 
l' i  I'd  Carcinomateux,  in  (F.uvres  Chir.  de  Desault  par 
Hi' hat.  t.  2,  p.  102.  Richerand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t. 
2,  p.  103,  Src.  edit.  2.  Ware,  in  Trans,  of  the  Medical 
v  of  London,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  140,  &  c.  Lassus, 
Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  450,  edit.  1809.  Wardrop  on 
Fungus  Hasmatodes,  p.  93,  <$-c.  Scarpa  on  thePrinci- 
pal  Diseases  qf  the  Eye,  chap.  21,  edit.  2,  transl.  by 
Briggs,  Si'o.  Lond.  1818.  B.  Travers,  A  Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  sec.  4,  8vo.  Loudon,  1820.  /. 
//.  Wishart,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  74. 
G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  178, 
S,c  8vo.  Lond.  1823. 

EYE,  DISEASES  OF.  See  Amaurosis ;  Cataract, 
Cornea;  Encanthis ;  Exophthalmia ;  Fungus  Hce- 
matodes ;  Gvtta  Serena ;  Hemeralopia ;  Hydroph- 
thalmia;  Hypopium  ;  Iris;  Leucoma ;  Nyctalopia; 
Ophthalmy;  Pterygium;  Pupil,  Closureof;  Staphylo- 
.  SrC. 
EYELIDS,  DISEASES  OF.  See Ectropium ;  Hor- 
deolum ;  Lagophthalmus ;  Ptosis;  Trichiasis;  and 
Tumours,  Encysted.  In  the  examination  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  upper  eyelid,  a  modern  and  very  convenient 
plan  is  now  pursued,  namely,  that  of  everting  the  part 
m  er  a  probe  placed  just  across  the  upper  edge  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  tarsus,  which  is  then  to  be  suddenly 
inclined  outwards,  when  the  whole  inner  surface  of 
Hi  lid  will  be  exposed,  the  part  continuing  in  this 
everted  state  until  replaced  by  the  surgeon. 
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■pEVERS,  SURGICAL.  Under  this  head  may  bo 
*  comprehended  two  species  of  fever,  viz.  the  in- 
flammatory and  the  hectic,  which  are  particularly  in- 
teresting to  surgeons,  because  frequently  attendant  on 
surgical  disorders. 

In  treating  of  inflammation,  I  have  mentioned  that 
a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  constitution  is  attendant 
on  every  considerable  inflammation.  In  the  present 
article,  some  account  will  be  offered  of  the  particulars 
of  this  disorder. 

The  fever  about  to  be  described  is  known  and  dis- 
tinguished by  several  names ;  some  calling  it  inflam- 
matory, some  symptomatic,  and  others  sympathetic. 
It  is  supposed  by  certain  writers  to  be  sometimes  idio- 
pathic; that  is,  to  originate  at  the  same  time  with  the 
local  inflammation,  and  from  the  same  causes.— (/. 
Burns.)  In  other  instances,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say, 
in  all  ordinary  surgical  cases,  it  is  symptomatic ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  is  produced,  not  directly  by  the  causes 
which  originally  produced  the  inflammation,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  constitution 
with  the  disturbed  state  of  a  part. 

Mr.  Travers's  opinions  seem  partly  to  coincide  with 
those  of  Mr.  Burns,  though  differently  expressed.  He 
considers  constitutional  irritation  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
direct  and  reflected  ;  by  which  he  implies,  "  that  the 
first  is  wholly  and  immediately  derived  from  the  part, 
commences  and  is  identified  with  the  local  mischief, 
and  the  constitution  has  no  share  in  its  production. 
The  second,  on  the  contrary,  originates  in  a  peculiar 
morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  to  which  the  injury  or 
inflammation  has  given  birth,  or  it  may  be  previously 
existing.  The  first  is  truly  symptomatic,  never  ori- 
ginating spontaneously,  and,  being  immediately  in- 
duced by  the  local  irritation,  is  capable  of  being  essen- 
tially mitigated  or  arrested  by  its  removal.  The  se- 
cond is  occasionally  purely  idiopathic,  and,  being 
oftener  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  the  local  action,  is 
seldom  influenced  by  the  local  treatment.  In  the  first, 
the  local  changes  are  dependent  on  local  causes ;  in 
the  second  they  depend  on  constitutional  causes." — 
(See  Travers  on  Const  it  v.tional  Irritation,  p.  47.)  As 
the  expression  reflected  irritation,  if  understood  in  its 
literal  sense,  involves  the  reader  in  an  hypothesis 
which  is  perhaps  not  correct,  I  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage in  the  employment  of  it.  Used  figuratively,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  as  allowable  as  many  other  expres- 
sions in  medical  language. 

Idiopathic  inflammatory  fever  is  said  to  be  always 
preceded  by  chilliness.  The  symptomatic  or  sympa- 
thetic inflammatory  fever  sometimes  takes  place  so 
quickly  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  exciting 
cause  or  of  the  local  inflammation,  that  no  preceding 
coldness  is  observable.  If,  however,  the  local  inflam- 
mation be  more  slowly  induced,  and  consequently  ope- 
rate more  gradually  on  the  system,  then  the  coldness 
is  evidently  perceived.  The  symptomatic  fever,  in- 
duced by  scalding  or  burning  a  part,  is  quickly  pro- 
duced, and  we  have  very  little  time  to  attend  to  the 
earliest  period  of  its  formation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  symptomatic  fever  induced  by  wounds  is  excited 
more  slowly,  and  the  period  of  its  formation  is  longer. 
This  fever  is  not  produced  when  the  inflammation  only 
affects  parts  in  a  slight  degree ;  but  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance if  the  local  inflammation  be  considerable,  or 
if  it  affect  very  sensible  parts. — {Burns.) 

The  degree  in  which  the  symptomatic  fever  is  ex- 
cited, does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  absolute 
quantity  or  violence  of  the  inflammation ;  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  degree  of  the  local  inflamma- 
tory action,  compared  with  the  natural  power  and  ac- 
tion of  the  part  affected.  Parts  in  which  the  action  is 
naturally  low,  are  extremely  painful  when  inflamed, 
and  the  svstem  sympathizes  greatly  with  them.  Hence 
the  constitution  is  very  much  affected  when  tendons, 
bones,  or  ligaments  are  the  parts  inflamed.  Severe 
inflammation  of  a  large  joint,  every  one  knows,  is  apt 
to  excite  the  most  alarming  and  even  fatal  derange- 
ment of  the  system.  When  very  sensible  parts  are 
inflamed,  as,  for  instance,  the  eye,  the  symptomatic 
fever  is  =enera!ly  more  considerable  than  it  would  be, 


were  it  to  arise  from  an  equal  quantity  and  degree  of 
inflammation  in  a  less  sensible  organ. 

In  common  parts,  as  muscles,  cellular  membrane, 
skin,  &c,  the  symptoms  will  be  acute ;  the  pulse 
strong  and  full,  and  the  more  so  if  the  inflai 
be  near  the  heart ;  but  perhaps  not  BO  quick  as  when 
the  part  is  far  from  it:  the  stomach  will  sympathize 
less,  and  the  blood  will  be  pushed  farther  into  the  small 
vessels. 

If  the  inflammation  be  in  tendinous,  ligamentous, 
or  bony  parts,  the  symptoms  will  be  less  acute,  the  sto- 
mach will  sympathize  more,  tin-  pulse  will 
full,  but  perhaps  quicker ;  there  will  be  more  irrita- 
bility, and  the  blood,  not  being  propelled  so  well  into 
small  vessels,  will  forsake  the  skin. 

It  seems  to  be  a  material  circumstance  whether  the 
inflammation  be  in  the  upper  or  lower  extremity ;  that 
is,  far  from  or  near  the  heart ;  for  the  symptoms  are 
more  violent,  the  constitution  more  affected,  and  the 
power  of  resolution  less,  when  the  part  inflamed  is  far 
from  the  source  of  the  circulation,  than  when  near 
it,  even  when  the  parts  are  similar,  both  in  texture 
and  use. 

If  the  heart  or  lungs  are  inflamed,  either  immediately 
or  secondarily,  by  sympathy,  the  disease  has  more  vio- 
lent effects  upon  the  constitution  than  the  same  quan- 
tity of  inflammation  would  have  if  the  part  affected 
were  not  a  vital  one,  or  one  with  which  the  vital  parts 
did  not  sympathize.  If  the  part  be  such  as  the  vital 
ones  readily  sympathize  with,  then  the  sympathetic 
action  of  the  latter  will  affect  the  constitution,  as  in  an 
inflammation  of  the  testicle.  In  such  cases  the  pulsu 
is  much  quicker  and  smaller,  and  the  blood  is  more 
sizy  than  if  the  inflammation  were  in  a  common  part, 
such  as  muscle,  cellular  membrane,  and  skin. 

When  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  patient  feels  an 
oppression  and  dejection  through  all  the  stages  of  the 
inflammation ;  the  pulse  is  generally  low  and  quick, 
and  the  pain  obtuse,  strong,  and  oppressive ;  such  aa 
the  patient  can  hardly  bear.  If  the  intestines  are  much 
affected,  the  same  symptoms  take  place,  especially  if 
the  inflammation  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  canal ;  but 
if  only  the  colon  be  affected,  the  patient  is  more  roused, 
and  the  pulse  is  fuller  than  when  the  stomach  alone  is 
inflamed.  When  the  uterus  is  inflamed,  the  pulse  is 
extremely  quick  and  low.  When  the  inflammation  is 
either  in  the  intestines,  testicle,  or  uterus,  the  stomach 
generally  sympathizes.  In  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
the  pulse  varies  more  than  in  the  same  affection  of  any 
other  part;  and  perhaps  we  must,  in  this  instance, 
form  a  judgment  of  the  complaint  more  from  other 
symptoms  than  the  pulse. 

When  inflammation  is  situated  in  apart  not  very  es- 
sential to  life,  and  occasions  the  general  affection  of  the 
system,  called  inflammatory  fever,  the  pulse  is  fuller 
and  stronger  than  common,  and  the  blood  is  pushed 
farther  into  the  extreme  arteries  than  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  in  a  vital  part.  The  patient,  after  many  oc- 
casional rigours,  is  at  first  rather  roused.  The  pulse 
is  as  above  described,  when  the  constitution  is  strong 
and  not  irritable  ;  but  if  this  be  extremely  irritable  and 
weak,  as  in  many  women  who  lead  sedentary  lives, 
the  pulse  may  be  quick,  hard,  and  small,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  inflammation,  just  as  if  the  vital 
parts  were  concerned.  The  blood  may  also  be  sizy ; 
but  it  will  be  loose  and  flat  on  the  surface. — (Hunter.) 
The  kind  of  constitution  makes  a  great  difference; 
and,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  justly  observed,  "it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  an  ir- 
ritable temperament  upon  the  consequences  of  casual 
injury  or  disease.  Practically,  we  all  know  it  well. 
We  say,  such  a  person  would  be  a  bad  subject  for  a 
compound  fracture ;  and  whoever  has  had  opportuni- 
ties of  watching  several  subjects  of  compound  frac- 
ture under  treatment  at  one  and  the  same  time,  well 
knows  the  import  of  this  phrase,  and  that  the  greatest 
degree  of  mischief  is  often  accompanied  by  the  least 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  for  tins  ri 
soonest  and  most  perfectly  restored.  The  first  few 
hours  will  enable  an  experienced  observer  to  determine 
whether  the  subject  of  a  serious  injury  or  operation 
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will  do  well  or  otherwise.  How  vastly  different  in 
|  rent  individual*  is  the  inconvenience  attending 
i  derangements  as  a  bile,  an  enlarged  gland, 
a  whitlow,  or  a  simple  ophthalmia!  In  some,  the  con- 
stitution Menu  ignorant  of  the  affair,  and  the  indivi- 
dual pursues  Ins  ordinary  occupations.     In  others,  the 

whole  lyatem  sympathize*;  the  .spirits  are  ruffled; 
the  nights  are  restless,  the  appetite  fails;  the  pulse 
acquires  an  undue  hound ;  and  the  white  tongue,  the 
creeping  chilliness,  and  slight  erratic  pains  of  symp- 
loui  hi."— (Tr  avers  on  Constitu- 

tt'iniil  Irritation,  p.  15.) 

\\  e  in  i\  set  down  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflam- 
rri.it..i  •.  [fever,  occurring  in  consequence  of  local  in- 

llainiiialioii  m  common  parts  and  in  a  healthy  habit, 
is  follows:  The  puis.-  is  frequent,  full,  and  strong; 
til  the  secretions  are  diminished;  the  patient  is  vigi- 
!anl  ami  reetlees;  the  perspiration  is  obstructed,  and 

in.    - i  hoi  and  dry;  i  he  urine  is  high-coloured  and 

in  small  qoanttt]  ;  I  he  mouth  is  parched  and  the  tongue 
furred  ,  an  oppressive  thirsl  is  experienced;  with  dis- 
mce  ni  the  nervous  system;  loss  of  appetite  and 
oid,  111  some  cases, delirium, 

TREATMENT   Or   INFLAMMATORY   FEVER. 

Upon  ilns  part  of  the  subject  very  little  is  to  be  said; 
fur  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  febrile  disturbance 
,,i  ihr  s...  -i. ni  is  produced  and  entirely  kept  up  by  the 
local  Inflammation,  u  must  be  evident  that  the  means 
employed  for  diminishing  the  exciting  cause,  are  also 
the  best  for  abating  the  constitutional  effects.  Hence 
n  ver>  seldom  happens  that  any  particular  measures 
isly  for  the  fever  itself;  us  this  af- 
•  i  is  sure  in  subside  In  proportion  as  the  local  in- 
flammation is  lessened  or  resolved.  Hut  when  the 
febrile  disturbance  is  considerable,  and  the  inflamma- 

i Itself  is  also  considerable,  the  agitated  state  of  the 

in  its  turn  a  share  in  keeping  up  and 
islng   the  local   affection,  and   should  be 
quieted    as  much    as    possible.    However,  in  these 
ver\  'I     probability,  we  should  be  led  to 

a  more  rigorous  adoption  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment,  by  an  abstract  ions. deration  of  the  state  of 
the  local  inflammation  itself,  without  any  reference  to 

that  of  the  eonsiiiiii indeed,  the  increased  action 

of  the  hear)  and  arteries,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
the  employment  of  antiphlogistic 

means  and  anlimonials,  the  very  same  things  which 
are  Indicated  for  the  resolution  of  the  local  inflarnma- 
ii.ui  Itself.  Bleeding,  purging,  cold  drinks,  low  diet; 
the  exhibition  of  the  antimomum  tartarizatum,  James's 
powder,  or  the  common  antimonial  powder ;  and  bath- 
ing the  (feel  and  bod)  ID  warm  water,  are  measures 
which  have  the  greatest  efficacy  in  tranquillizing  ibe 
constitutional  disturbance  implied  by  the  term  inflam- 
wr.  But  I  think  it  right  to  repeat,  that  it  is 
hardly  ever  oecessar]  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  eva- 
cuation as  general  bleeding  merely  on  account  of 
the  lever;  as  tins  is  only  an  effect  which  invaria- 
bly subsides  In  proportion  as  the  loial  cause  is  dimi- 
nished. 

As  Dr.  Thomson  has  remarked,  "  the  inflammatory 
(fever,  succeeding  to  external  injuries  or  to  chirurgical 
operations,  undergoes  a  kind  of  natural  crisis,  by  the 
appearance  of  suppuration.  In  these  instances,  there- 
fore, unless  when  the  paiienl  is  strong  and  in  full  health, 
when  the  disease  is  sealed  in  an  organ  of  much  im- 
portance to  hi.,  or  is  in  danger  of  spreading,  as  is  the 
c.is,  in  all  Inflatnmatlons  of  Ibe  membranes'  lining  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  body,  the  lancet  ought  to  be 
used  w  nh  cannon.  1'or  we  may,  by  too  free  a  detrac- 
ood,  produce  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  powers 
mil  convert  ibe  existing  constitutional  symp- 
toms into  (fever  of  a  different  type  or  character.  But 
tees  of  Inflammation  In  winch  any  doubt  arises 
with  regard  to  the  farther  general  detraction  of  blood, 
u  may,  I  believe, bo  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  it 

IS  saler  in  einphu  local   than  general  blood-letting."— 
-  OH  InjLimma!:  Ml)  .'.   170.) 

none  fkvkr. 

TIB  lympatteWe  or  symptomatic  fever  already  de- 

acribed  Is  affection  of  the  constitution, 

in  consequence  Of  sonic   local  disorder;  hectic  fever  is 

effect     When   been,'  lever  is  a  consequence 

ot  local  disease,  n  has  commonly  been  preceded  by  111- 

..ii  and  suppuration  ;  but  there  is  an  inability 

I. -A  a 


to  produce  granulation  and  cicatrization  ;  and  the  cure, 
of  course,  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  constitution 
may  now  be  said  to  be  oppressed  with  a  local  disease 
or  irritation  from  which  it  cannot  deliver  itself. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  hectic  fever 
arising  entirely  from  a  local  complaint  in  a  good  con- 
stitution, which  is  only  disturbed  by  too  great  an  irrita- 
tion, and  hectic  fever  arising  principally  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  constitution,  which  does  not  dispose  the 
parts  to  heal.  In  the  first  species  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  part  (if  removable),  and  then  all  will  do 
well ;  but  in  the  second,  nothing  is  gained  by  a  removal 
of  the  part,  unless  the  wound  made  in  the  operation 
is  much  less,  and  more  easily  put  into  a  local  method 
of  cure ;  by  reason  of  which  the  constitution  sinks 
less  under  this  state  and  the  operation  together,  than 
under  the  former  disease.  Here  the  nicest  discrimina- 
tion is  requisite. — {Hunter.) 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  hectic  fever 
comes  on  at  very  different  periods  after  the  inflammation, 
and  commencement  of  suppuration.  Some  constitu- 
tions, having  less  powers  of  resistance  than  others 
must  more  easily  fall  into  this  state. 

Hectic  fever  takes  its  rise  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
which  have  been  divided  into  two  species  with  regard 
to  diseased  parts;  viz.  parts  called  vital,  and  others  not 
of  this  nature.  Many  of  the  causes  of  hectic  fever, 
arising  from  diseases  of  the  vital  parts,  would  not 
produce  this  constitutional  affection  if  they  were  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body ;  such,  for  instance,  is  the 
situation  of  tumours,  either  in,  or  so  situated  as  to 
press  upon  a  vital  part,  or  one  whose  functions  are 
immediately  connected  with  life.  Scirrhi  in  the  sto- 
mach and  mesenteric  glands,  diseased  lungs,  liver,  &c. 
very  soon  produce  hectic  fever. 

When  hectic,  fever  arises  from  a  disease  of  a  part 
that  is  not  vital,  it  commences  sooner  or  later,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  part  to  heal  or  continue 
the  disease.  If  the  part  be  far  from  the  source  of  the 
circulation,  the  fever  will  come  on  sooner  with  the 
same  quantity  of  disease.  When  the  disease  is  in  parts 
which  are  not  vital,  and  excites  hectic  fever,  it  is  gene- 
rally in  situations  where  so  much  mischief  happens  as 
to  affect  the  constitution,  and  where  the  powers  of 
healing  are  little.  This  is  the  case  with  diseases  of 
many  of  the  joints.  We  must  also  include  parts  which 
have  a  tendency  to  such  specific  diseases  as  are  not 
readily  cured  in  any  situation. 

Uthough  hectic  fever  commonly  arises  from  some 
Incurable  local  disease  of  a  vital  part,  or  from  an  ex- 
tensive disease  of  a  common  part,  yet  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  be  an  original  disease  in  the  constitution,  without 
any  local  cause  whatever  that  can  be  specified. 

Hectic  is  a  slow  mode  of  dissolution ;  the  general 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  low  or  siow  fever,  attended 
with  weakness.  But  there  is  rather  weak  action  than 
real  weakness;  for  upon  the  removal  of  the  hectic 
cause,  the  action  of  strength  is  immediately  produced, 
and  every  natural  function  is  re-established,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  previously  impaired. 

The  particular  symptoms  are  debility ;  a  small, 
quick,  and  sharp  pulse ;  the  blood  forsakes  the  skin ; 
loss  of  appetite ;  frequently  a  rejection  of  all  aliment 
from  the  stomach ;  wasting ;  a  great  readiness  to  be 
thrown  into  sweats  ;  spontaneous  perspirations,  when 
the  patient  is  in  bed  ;  pale  coloured  and  very  copious 
urine ;  and  often  a  constitutional  purging. . 

Hectic  fever  has  been  imputed  to  the  absorption  of 
pus  into  the  circulation ;  but  no  doubt  much  exaggera- 
tion has  prevailed  in  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  to  this 
cause  many  of  the  bad  symptoms  frequently  attacking 
persons  who  have  sores.  When  suppuration  takes 
place  in  particular  parts,  especially  vital  ones,  hectic 
fever  almost  constantly  arises.  It  also  attends  many 
inflammations  before  suppuration  has  actually  hap- 
pened, as  in  cases  of  white  swelling  of  the  largejoints 
The  same  quantity  and  species  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  in  tiny  of  the  fleshy  parts,  especially  such 
as  are  near  the  source  of  the  circulation,  have  in  gene- 
ral no  such  effect.  Hence,  in  the  first  instances,  the 
fever  is  only  an  effect  on  the  system,  produced  by  a 
local  complaint  that  has  a  peculiar  property 

The  constitution  sympathizes  more  readily  with  dis- 
eases of  vital  organs,  than  with  those  of  any  other 
parts  ;  their  diseases  are  also  in  general  more  difficuU 
of  cure  than  the  same  affections  of  parts  which  are  not 
vital.    Ail  diseases  of  bones,  ligaments,  and  tendons 
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affect  the  constitution  more  readily  than  those  of  mus- 
cles, skin,  cellular  membrane,  &c. 

When  the  disease  is  in  vital  parts,  and  is  such  as 
not  to  kill  by  its  first  constitutional  effects,  the  system 
ihen  becomes  teased  with  a  complaint  which  is  dis- 
turbing the  necessary  actions  of  health.  In  the  large 
joints,  a  disease  continues  to  harass  the  constitution  by 
attacking  parts  which  have  no  power,  or  rather  no  dis- 
position, to  produce  salutary  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration. Thus,  the  system  is  also  irritated  by  the 
existence  of  an  incurable  disease.  Such  is  the  theory 
of  the  cause  of  hectic  fever. 

If  the  absorption  of  matter  always  produced  the 
symptoms  above  described,  how  could  any  patient  who 
has  a  large  sore  possibly  escape  hectic  ?  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  sore  can  absorb  more 
readily  than  another.  If  absorbed  matter  occasioned 
such  violent  effects  as  have  been  commonly  ascribed  to 
it,  why  does  not  venereal  matter  do  the  same  ?  We 
often  know  that  absorption  is  going  on  by  the  progress 
of  buboes.  A  large  one,  just  on  the  point  of  bursting, 
has  been  known  to  be  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  a 
few  days'  sea-sickness.  The  person  continued  at  sea 
for  four-and-twenty  days  afterward,  yet  no  hectic 
symptoms  followed,  but  only  the  specific  constitutional 
effects,  which  were  of  a  very  different  description. 

When  the  cavities  of  veins  are  inflamed,  matter  is 
sometimes  formed  within  these  vessels,  and  cannot  fail 
to  get  into  the  circulation ;  yet  hectic  symptoms  do  not 
arise.  Also  very  large  collections  of  matter,  produced 
without  visible  inflammation,  as  many  abscesses  of 
the  scrofulous  kind,  are  wholly  absorbed  in  a  very 
short  time,  but  no  bad  symptoms  are  the  consequence. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  absorption  of 
pus  has  no  share  in  occasioning  hectic  fever.  Many 
arguments  might  be  adduced  to  expose  the  absurdity  of 
the  doctrine ;  but  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  the 
reader  to  what  Mr.  Hunter  has  said  farther  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  work  on  inflammation 

It  is  much  more  probable  that  hectic  fever  arises 
from  the  effect,  which  the  irritation  of  a  vital  organ,  or 
other  parts,  such  as  joints,  has  on  the  constitution, 
when  either  incurable  in  themselves,  or  are  so  for  a 
time  to  the  constitution, 

TREATMENT   OF   HECTIC    FEVER. 

There  is  no  method  of  curing  the  consequences  above 
related.  All  relief  must  depend  on  the  cure  of  the 
cause,  viz.  the  local  complaint,  or  on  its  removal. 

Tonic  medicines  have  been  recommended,  on  account 
of  the  evident  existence  of  great  debility.  Antiseptics 
have  also  been  given,  in  consequence  of  the  idea,  that 
when  pus  is  absorbed,  it  makes  the  blood  disposed  to 
putrefy.  For  these  reasons,  bark  and  wine  have  been 
exhibited.  In  most  cases,  bark  will  only  assist  in  sup- 
porting the  constitution.  Until  the  cause  is  removed, 
however,  there  seems  no  prospect  of  curing  a  disorder 
of  the  constitution.  It  is  true,  tonic  medicines  may 
make  the  system  less  susceptible  of  the  disease,  and 
also  contribute  to  diminish  the  cause  itself,  by  dispos- 
ing the  local  complaints  to  heal.  When,  however, 
hectic  fever  arises  from  a  specific  disease,  such  as  the 
venereal,  though  bark  may  enable  the  constitution  to 
bear  the  local  affection  better  than  it  otherwise  could 
do,  yet,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  it  can  have  little 
effect  upon  the  syphilitic  mischief. 

No  medicine,  not  even  bark  itself,  has  any  direct 
power  of  communicating  strength  to  the  human  con- 
stitution. All  that  can  be  done  in  the  treatment  of 
hectic  fever,  when  it  is  thought  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable to  remove  the  morbid  part,  is  to  combat  particu- 
lar symptoms,  and  to  promote  digestion.  It  is  by 
bringing  about  the  latter  object  that  bark  in  these 
cases  is  useful.  The  infusion  of  cinchona,  and  the 
sulphate  of  quinine,  being  more  likely  to  agree  with 
he  stomach  than  the  decoction  or  powder,  should  ge- 
nerally be  preferred.  Nourishing  food,  easy  of  diges- 
tion, should  be  frequently  taken  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  a  weak  con- 
stitution than  overloading  the  stomach.  Wine  may 
also  be  given,  but  not  too  freely,  and  not  at  all  if  it 
should  create  heartburn,  as  it  sometimes  does  in  hectic 
patients.  Madeira  is  less  apt  than  port  to  have  this  dis- 
agreeable effect.  In  these  cases  it  is  likewise  often  found 
useful  to  administer  gentie  cordial  aromatic  draughts. 
But  of  all  medicines,  opium  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  hectic  fever;  it 
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alleviates  pain,  procures  sleep,  and  checks  the  diRrrho-a, 
which  so  frequently  contributes  to  hasten  tin 
dissolution. 

When  the  local  complaint  connected  with  tins  fever 
is  totally  incurable,  it  must,  if  possible,  In-  i. 

a  manual  operation.     Thus,  when  a  diseased  joint 
keeps  up  hectic  fever,  and  seems  to  present  i. 
cure,  amputation  must  be  performed.    Hut  when  \)m 
local  disease  is  attended  with  a  chance  of  I 
vided  the  state  of  the  constitution  were  improved,  Ota 
surgeon  is  toendeavour  to  support  the  patient's  siren^ili. 
Preal  discretion,  however,  must  be  exercise* 
ciding  how  long  it  is  safe  to  oppose  the  influi 
obstinate  local  disease  over  the  system,  b]  U 
of  medicine  ;  for,  although  some  patients  in  B 
state  of  weakness  have  been  restored  to  bet 
removal  of  the  morbid  part,  many  have  been 
to  sink  so  low,  that  no  future  treatmeni  could  save 
them  from  the  grave.     Clemency  in  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery does  not  consist  so  much  in  delaying  strt 
vigorous  measures,  as  in  boldly  deciding  to  put  them 
in  execution  as  soon  as  they  are  indicated. 

When  hectic  lever  arises  from   local   diseases   in 
parts  which  the  constitution  can  bear  the  removal  of 
such  parts  should  be  taken  away,  if  fjhej  i 
cured  consistently  with  the  advice  already  given.  When 
the  disease  arises  from  some  incurable  disi 
extremity, and  amputation  is  performed,  all  the  above- 
mentioned  symptoms  generally  cease  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  removal   of  the  limb.    Thus,  as  Mr. 
Hunter  has  correctly  observed,  a  hectic  pu  l 
hundred  and  twenty  has  been  known  to  sink  to 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  Incur  cause. 
Persons  have  been  known  to  sleep  soundly  the  first 
night  afterward,  who  had  not  slept  tolerably  for  several 
preceding  weeks.    Cold  sweats  have  stopped 
ately,  as  well  as  those  called  colliquative.    A  purging 
has  immediately  ceased,  and  the  urine  begun  to  drop  iis 
sediment. 

FICATIO,  or  FICUS.  (A  fig.)  A  tubercle  about 
the  anus  or  pudenda  resembling  a  fig. 

FINGERS,  ABSCESSES  OF.    See  Whitlow. 

Fingers,  Ambulation  of.    See  Amputation. 

Fingers,  Necrosis  of.  In  these  cases,  the  surgeon 
is  to  endeavour  to  extract  the  exfoliating  portions  of 
bone  immediately  they  become  loose.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  is  justified  in  making  such  incisions  as  will 
enable  him  to  fulfil  the  object  in  view.  Until  the  pro- 
cess of  exfoliation  is  sufficiently  advanced,  he  can  do 
little  more  than  apply  simple  dressings,  and  keep  the 
part  in  a  clean,  quiet  state. 

When  the  separation  of  the  dead  pieces  of  bone  will 
certainly  destroy  the  utility  of  the  linger,  and 
the  part  into  an  inconvenient,  stiff  appendage  to  the 
hand ;  or,  when  the  patient's  health  is  severely  im- 
paired by  the  irritation  of  the  disease,  the  termination 
of  which  cannot  be  expected  within  a  moderate  space 
of  time;  amputation  is  proper.  It  is  a  truth,  however, 
that  many  fingers  are  amputated  which  might  be  pre- 
served ;  and  surgeons  ought  to  consider  well  before 
presuming  to  remove  parts  which,  when  curable,  may 
become  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  regard  to  the 
perfection  of  the  hand.  The  bread  of  many  persons,  it 
is  well  known,  depends  on  the  unmutilated  state  of 
certain  fingers.  These  remarks  are  offered,  because  I 
have  seen  several  surgeons,  fond  of  seizing  every  oppor- 
tunity of  cutting  their  fellow-creatures,  remove  fingers 
which  might  have  been  usefully  saved,  either  by  allot- 
ting a  little  more  time  for  the  exfoliation,  or  bj 
incisions,  and  cutting  out  the  dead  piece  of  bone.— [See 
note  on  article  Whitlow.] 

Fingers,  Dislocations  of.    See  Dislocation. 

Fingers,  Fractures  of.    See  Fracture. 

Fingers,  supernumerary.  The  instances  of  chil- 
drenborn  with  a  smallernumber  of  fingers  than  natural 
are  more  rare  than  cases  in  which  the  number  is 
greater  than  usual.  Of  the  latter  malformation,  exam- 
ples were  noticed  in  times  of  great  antiquity.  Thus, 
in  the  1st  book  of  Chronicles  is  the  following  notice  of 
such  an  occurrence :  "There  was  xxar  at  tiath,  where 
was  a  man  of  great  stature,  whose  fingers  and  toes 
were  four-and-twenty,  six  on  each  hand,  and  six  on 
each  foot."-  {I  ■Imp.  xx.  vir.  ti.)  Anne  Boleyn,  so  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes,  had  six 
fingerson  her  right  hand.  Pliny,  the  naluraii-i 
of  two  sisters,  who  had  six  fingers  on  each  ol  ilinr 
hands.    In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Set 
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-  1748,  is  the  necoant  of  a  child  which  was 

i )  of  the  meetings,  and  had  six  toes  en  each 

foot,  and  unber  of  fingers  on  each  hand. 

101  there  w  n  il  bodes,  and  in 

equal  number  of  metacarpal  bones;  but 

[hi  hand  there  were  only  live,  the  outer  one  of 

1  two  articular  surfaces,  one  for  the  I 

ior  tlie  supernumerary  tinker.    In  the  Copen- 

•  ant,  T.  Bartholine  has  inserted  the 

on  of  a  very  curious  skeleton;  on  the  right 

hand  there  were  seven   lingers,  on  the  left  six ;  and 

these  circumstances,  the  thumb  was  double? 

On  the   right    foot    then-    were   eight   loes,  on  the  left, 

Dine;  tin-  ruin  listing  of  six  bones,  the 

l  of  a  still  more  curious 

i  mt  at  the  Hotel-Dieu,  at 

Paris,  which  had  ten  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  ten 

i  ;  the  phalanges  seemed  as  if  they 

wen-  ail  In  a  broken,  imperfect  state. — ( 06*.  de Ckir.) 

number  of  lingers  and 

toes  is  r,  ht :  Including  the  thumb,  there 

wi  o  i  in rti-i-n  fingers  on  each  hand,  and  twelve  toes  on 

Xnliirkunde,  ft. 

1 1  y  born  with  two 

thumbs  on  the  same   hand. — (Panarolus,   Oentec.  3, 

0      4—8.) 

■  the  redundant  number  of  fingers  to 
remain  would  keep  up  deformity,  and  create  future  in- 
convenience, the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  amputate 
i   i.-    redundant    lingers   are   sometimes   with, 
sometimes  without,  a  nail  ;  seldom  more  numerous  than 
one  upon  each  band  ;  generally  situated  just  on  theout- 
niile  of  the  little  fingers  ;  and,  as  far  as  nay  observation 
■  (tends,  Incapable  of  motion,  in  eonsequence  of  not 
i  ished  like  the  rest  ofthe  fingers  with  muscles. 
For  the  most  part  the  phalanges  are  also  imperfectly 
formed  or  deficient.    The  best  plan  is  to  cul  off  supe- 
numerarj  fingers  with  a  scalpel  at  Hie  place  where  they 
i  to  the  other  pari  ol  the  band.    The  operation 
should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  in  the  infant 
Mate,  thl  superfluous  parts  have 

acquired  much  sin  ,  and  while  the  object  can  be  accom 
pushed  with  the  least  pain.     The  iiicis:..iis  ought  to  be 
I  as  In  Ion  1 1  a  won  nil  with  edges  which  will  ad 

nut  of  being  brought  together  with  strips  of  adhesive 
rj|  b  are  applied,  the  he- 

iiiosl  always  cease  without  a  ligature 

FISS1  RE.  i  i  asunder.)  Avery 

line  crack  in  a  bone  is  so  called. 

I'lsTI  l,\.  in  surgery,  sinctly  means  a  sore  which 
ply,  is  callous,  and 
has  no  d  heal.      The  name   is  evidently 

taken  from  the  similitude  which  the  long  cavity  of  such 
an  ulcer  has  to  lh.it  of  a  pipe  or  reed.  A  fistula  com 
ids  to  the  situation  of  some  disease  keeping 
Up  suppuration  ;  and  from  which  place  the  matter  can- 
not readilj  escape.  No  technical  term  has  been  more 
l  than  this;  and  no  misinterpretation  of  a 
word  has  bad  worse  influence  in  practice  than  that  of 
he  present  one.     Many  simple,  healthy  abscesses  with 

small  openings  have  ioo  often  been  called  fistulous ; 
and  ben  as  In  a  callous  state,  the  treat- 

ment pursued  has  m  reality  at  last  rendered  them  so, 
and  been  the  only  reason  of  their  not  having  healed. 

I'ISI'l   LA    IN     WO.      See 

FI8T1  IV  LACHRYMAL1S.    In  correct  language, 
this  terra  can  i-  to  one  case,  viz.  that  in 

which  there  la  an  ulcerated  opening  m  the  lachrymal 
sac,  unattended  with  any  tendency  to  heal,  and  'from 
which  opening  a  quantity  of  puriform  fluid  is  from  time 
to  time  ibs,  barged,  especially  when  the  lachrymal  sac 
is  compressed.  Such  has  been  the  confusion,  however. 
J  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  laclir  \  mal 
has  been  the  force  of  ancient 
custom,  Hi  it  down  totne  present  time  the  generality 
of  British,  as  well  as  foreign,  surgeons,  imply  by  the 
expression  fist  «  several  forms  of  dis- 

ease, totally  different  from  each  other,  and  to  only  one  of 
which  the  name  Is  at  all  applicable.  In  order  not  to  assist 
Ui  perpetuating  this  absurd  and  erroneous  plan,  from 
which  nothing  but  mistakes  and  ignorance  can  result, 
example  pointed  out  b\  Beer,  Schmidt 
and  oar  countryman  Mr.  M'Kenxle, and  consider  the 
various  forms  of  disease  to  whioh  the  lachrymal  pas- 

'.  not  under  the  head  Ol 
inj   under  the   more  sensible  title,  Lachrymal 
the. 
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FISTULJE  IN  PERINiEO.  As  Sir  Astley  Coope* 
has  justly  observed,  incisions  in  the  urethra  generally 
heal  with  great  facility;  a  fact  amply  proved  by  the 
common  result  of  the  lateral  operation  ;  but  when 
apertures  are  formed  in  the  urethra,  either  from  dis- 
rates of  the  constitution  and  the  part  together, 
or  of  the  latter  alone,  and  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  any  considerable  destruction  of  the  sides  of  the 
urethra,  and  ofthe  corpus  spongiosum,  they  are  mostly 
very  difficult  to  cure.— (Surg.  Essays,  pt.  2,  p.  211.) 

When  the  methods  recommended  for  the  removal  of 
strictures  (see  Urethra,  Strictures  of)  have  not  been 
attempted,  or  not  succeeded,  nature  endeavours  to  re- 
lieve herself  by  making  a  new  passage  for  the  urine, 
which,  although  it  often  prevents  immediate  death,  yet 
if  not  remedied  is  productive  of  much  inconvenience 
and  misery  to  the  patient  through  life.  The  mode  by 
which  nature  endeavours  to  procure  relief  is  by  ulcera- 
tion on  the  inside  of  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is 
enlarged,  and  situated  between  the  stricture  and  the 
bladder.  Thus  the  urine  becomes  applied  to  a  new 
surface,  irritating  the  part,  and  occasioning  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  into  which  the  urine  has  access ; 
and  when  the  matter  is  discharged,  be  it  by  nature  or 
by  art,  the  urine  passes  through  the  aperture,  and  ge- 
nerally continues  to  do  so  while  the  stricture  remains. 
— (A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  212.) 

The  ulceration  commonly  begins  near  or  close  to  the 
stricture,  although  the  stricture  may  be  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  bladder.  The  stricture  is  often 
included  in  the  ulceration,  by  which  means  it  is  re- 
moved ;  but  unluckily  this  does  not  constantly  happen. 
The  ulceration  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  urethra 
next  to  the  external  surface. 

The  internal  membrane  and  substance  ofthe  urethra 
having  ulcerated,  the  urine  readily  gets  into  the  loose 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  and  dif- 
fuses itself  all  over  those  parts  ;  and  as  this  fluid  is  very 
irritating  to  them,  they  inflame  and  swell.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  urine  prevents  the  adhesive  inflammation 
from  taking  place  ;  it  becomes  the  cause  of  suppuration 
wherever  it  is  diffused  ;  and  the  irritation  is  oft<  n  so 
great  that  it  produces  mortification,  first  in  all  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  afterward  in  several  parts  of  the  skin  ; 
all  of  which,  if  the  patient  live,  slough  away,  making  a 
free  communication  between  the  urethra  and  external 
surface,  and  producing  what  are  termed  fistula?  in 
perinaio,  though  it  is  plain  enough  to  every  surgeon 
who  knows  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word  fistula, 
that  a  recent  opening,  produced  in  the  perineum  by 
ulceration  or  sloughing,  ought  not  to  be  called  a  fistula 
immediately  it  is  formed,  and  at  least  not  until  it  has 
acquired  some  of  the  characters  specified  in  our  expla- 
nation ofthe  termfistitla. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  when  ulceration  takes 
place  farther  back  than  the  portion  of  the  urethra  be- 
tween the  glans  penis  and  membranous  part  of  the 
canal,  the  abscess  is  generally  more  circumscribed. 

The  urine  sometimes  insinuates  itself  into  the  corpus 
spongiosum  urethra?,  and  is  immediately  diffused 
through  the  whole,  even  to  the  glans  penis,  so  as  to 
produce  a  mortification  of  all  those  parts.  A  fatal  in- 
stance of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Mr.  C.  Bell.— (Surgi- 
cal Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  98.) 

Although  the  ulceration  ofthe  urethra  may  be  in  the 
perinaeum,  yet  the  urine  generally  passes  easily  for- 
wards into  the  scrotum,  which  contains  the  loosest  cel- 
lular substance  in  the  body;  and  there  is  always  a 
hardness  extending  along  the  perinseum  to  the  swelled 
scrotum  in  the  track  ofthe  pus.— (Hunter.) 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  the 
abscesses,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  the  fistula,  can 
be  plainly  felt  to  contain  a  fluid,  it  is  the  best  practice 
to  open  them  with  a  lancet.  The  extensive  destruction 
of  pans  by  ulceration  will  thus  be  prevented  ;  the  place 
not  unfrequently  then  heals  up  expeditiously  without 
any  fistulous  orifice  being  left,  and  a  tendency  to  those 
dangerous  extravasations  of  urine  is  also  prevented, 
which,  if  the  abscesses  are  not  opened  early,  often  prove 
destructive  to  life. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  212.) 

Ulceration  can  only  be  prevented  by  destroying  the 
stricture  ;  but  when  the  urine  is  diffused  in  the  cellular 
membrane,  the  removal  of  the  stricture  will  generally 
be  too  late  to  prevent  all  the  mischief,  although  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  complete  cure.  Therefore,  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  pass  a  bougie,  tor  perhaps  the 
stricture  may  have  been  destroy  id  by  the  ulceration,  so 
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as  to  allow  the  instrument  to  be  introduced.  When 
this  is  the  case,  bougies  must  be  almost  constantly 
Used,  in  order  to  procure  as  free  a  passage  as  possible. 
In  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper  expresses  a  preference  to 
metallic  bougies,  the  size  of  which  is  to  be  gradually 
increased  until  their  diameter  exceeds  the  natural  dia- 
meter of  the  passage.  In  some  instances,  howet  er,  lie 
says,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  pewter 
catheter,  of  large  size,  and  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  the 
bladder,  so  as  at  once  to  act  upon  the  stricture,  and 
hinder  the  urine  from  passing  through  the  preternatural 
opening.  In  this  manner  a  permanent  cure  may  often 
be  effected.  Although  tins  experienced  surgeon  agrees 
with  most  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  respecting  the 
general  inexpediency  of  employing  caustic  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  stricture,  under  the  preceding  circumstances, 
yet  he  admits  that  instances  do  present  themselves,  in 
which,  from  long  neglect,  the  urethra  and  the  parts 
surrounding  the  stricture  are  so  altered  in  structure, 
that  no  instrument  can  be  passed  through  the  obstruction 
without  danger,  and  where  the  slower  action  of  caustic 
is  safer  than  the  use  of  a  metallic  bougie. — {Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  213.)  The  experience  of  modern 
surgeons  tends  to  prove,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cases  which  form  exceptions  to  the  plan  of  employing 
bougies  or  catheters,  though  a  fistulous  opening  may- 
have  occurred  in  the  passage.  These  cases  are  the 
examples  in  which  the  apertures  in  the  urethra  are  the 
consequence  of  ulceration  and  abscess,  unaccompanied 
by  stricture,  and  taking  place  in  a  bad  constitution,  and 
perhaps  only  preceded  by  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
urethra.  Here  bougies  would  increase  the  tendency  to 
ulceration,  and  aggravate  the  local  and  constitutional 
irritation. — (A.  Cooper,  p.  216.) 

While  we  are  attempting  to  cure  the  stricture,  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  particularly  bleeding,  are  to  be 
adopted.  The  parts  should  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
hot  water ;  the  warm  bath  made  use  of ;  opium  and 
turpentine  medicines  given  by  the  mouth  and  in  glys- 
ters,  with  a  view  of  diminishing  any  spasmodic  affec- 
tion. But,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  all  these  proceed- 
ings are  olten  insufficient ;  and  therefore  an  immediate 
effort  must  be  made,  both  to  unload  the  bladder  and  to 
prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  urine,  by  making  an 
opening  in  the  urethra  somewhere  beyond  the  stricture, 
but  tho  nearer  to  it  the  better. 

Introduce  a  director,  or  some  such  instrument,  into  the 
urethra,  as  far  as  the  stricture,  and  make  the  end  of  it 
as  prominent  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  felt ;  which,  in- 
deed, is  often  impossible.  If  it  can  be  felt,  it  must  be 
cut  upon,  and  the  incision  carried  on  a  little  farther  to- 
wards the  bladder  or  anus,  so  as  to  open  the  urethra  be- 
yond the  stricture.  This  will  both  allow  the  urine  to 
escape,  and  destroy  the  stricture.  If  the  instrument  can- 
not be  felt  at  first  by  the  finger,  we  must  cut  down  to- 
wards it ;  and  on  afterward  feeling  it,  proceed  as  above. 

When  the  stricture  is  opposite  the  scrotum,  as  the 
opening  cannot  be  made  in  this  situation,  it  must  be 
made  in  the  perinaBum  ;  in  which  case,  there  can  be  no 
direction  given  by  an  instrument,  as  it  will  not  pass 
sufficiently  far,  and  the  only  guide  is  our  anatomical 
knowledge.  The  opening  being  made,  proceed  as  di- 
rected in  the  cure  of  a  false  passage.— (See  Urethra, 
False  Passage  of,)  In  wheihsoever  way  the  operation 
is  done,  a  bougie,  or  a  catheter,  which  is  better,  must 
afterward  be  introduced,  and  the  wound  healed  over  it. 

When  the  inflammation  from  the  extravasation  of 
urine  is  attended  with  suppuration  and  mortification, 
the  parts  must  be  freely  scarified,  in  order  to  give  vent 
both  to  the  urine  and  pus.  When  there  is  sloughing, 
the  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  mortified  parts. 

Sometimes,  when  the  urethra  is  ulcerated,  and  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  penis  and  prepuce  is  so  much 
distended  as  to  produce  a  phymosis,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Frequently  the  new  passages  for  the  urine  do  not 
heal,  on  account  of  the  stricture  not  being  removed  : 
and  even  when  this  has  been  cured,  they  often  will  not 
heal,  but  become  truly  fistulous,  and  produce  fresh  in- 
flammation and  suppurations,  which  often  burst  by- 
distinct  openings.  Such  new  abscesses  and  openings 
often  form  in  consequence  of  the  former  ones  having 
become  too  small  before  the  obstruction  in  the  urethra 
is  removed. 

Such  diseases  sometimes  bring  on  intermittent  disor- 
ders which  do  not  yield  to  bark,  but  cease  as  soon  as 
the  fistulas  and  disease  of  the  urethra  have  been  cured. 
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In  order  to  cure  fistula?  in  perineeo,  unattended  with 
the  above-described  urgent  symptoms,  tin-  urethra 
must  be  rendered  as  free  as  possible,  and  this  alone  is 
often  enough;  for  the  urine,  finding  a  read] 
forwards,  is  not  forced  into  the  internal  moutb  cil  the 
fistulas,  which  therefore  heal  up.  The  cure  of  the 
strictures,  however,  is  not  always  sufficient,  and  the 
following  operation  becomes  indispensable. 

The  sinuses  are  to  be  laid  open  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  sinuses,  which  have  no  disposition  to  heal.  In 
doing  this,  as  little  as  possible  of  the  sound  part  of  the 
urethra  must  be  opened.  Hence  the  Burgeon  must  di- 
rect himself  to  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistulae,  by  means 
of  a  staff,  introduced  (if  possible)  into  the  bladder,  and 
a  probe  passed  intooneof  the  fistulous  passages.  ||„. 
probe  should  be  first  bent,  that  it  may  more  readily 
follow  the  turns  of  the  fistula.  When  it  can  be  made 
to  meet  the  staff,  so  much  the  better ;  for  then  the  ope- 
rator can  just  cut  only  what  is  necessary. 

When  the  fistula  is  so  straight,  as  to  admit  of  a  di- 
rector being  introduced,  this  instrument  is  the  best. 
When  neither  the  probe  nor  the  director  can  be  made 
i.i  pass  as  far  as  the  staff,  we  must  open  the  sinuses  as 
far  as  the  first  instrument  goes,  and  then  search  lur  tin: 
continuation  of  the  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
it  open.  The  difficulties  of  this  dissection,  however,  in 
the  thickened,  diseased  state  of  the  parts  in  the  scrotum 
and  perina?um,  are  such  as  can  only  be  duly  appreciated 
by  a  man  who  has  either  made  the  attempt  himself,  or 
seen  it  made  by  others.  I  have  myself  seen  one  of  the 
first  anatomists  in  London  fail  in  two  instances  to  trace 
the  continuation  of  the  urethra,  and  baflled  in  the  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  pass  an  instrument  from  the 
orifice  of  that  passage  into  the  bladder.  The  difficulty 
and  confusion,  arising  from  the  hardened,  enlarged  state 
of  the  parts,  which  are  to  be  cut,  have  been  well  de- 
picted by  Mr.  C.  Bell—  (Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  129.) 

Having  divided  the  fistulas  as  far  as  their  termination 
in  i  he  urethra,  a  catheter  should  be  introduced  and 
worn,  at  first,  almost  constantly.  This  is  better  than  a 
bougie,  which  must  be  frequently  withdrawn  to  allow 
the  patient  to  make  water,  and  it  often  could  not  be  in 
troduced  again  without  being  entangled  in  the  wounds. 
In  many  cases  the  employment  of  the  catheter  should 
not  be  continued  after  a  certain  period.  At  first,  it  often 
assists  the  cure  ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  may  obstruct  the 
healing,  by  acting  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  as  an 
extraneous  body. 

Hence,  when  the  sores  become  stationary,  let  theca 
theter  be  withdrawn,  and  introduced  only  occasionally. 
And  even  after  the  sores  are  well,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
use  the  bougie,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  pas 
sage  is  free  from  disease. 

When  fistula?  in  perinajo  have  been  laid  open,  the 
wounds  are  to  be  at  first  dressed  down  to  the  bottom 
as  much  as  possible,  which  will  prevent  the  reunion  of 
the  parts  first  dressed,  and  make  the  granulations 
shoot  from  the  bottom,  so  as  to  consolidate  the  whole 
by  one  bond  of  union.— (Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Disease, 
ed.  2.)  Additional  observations  upon  this  subject,  and, 
in  particular,  the  opinions  of  Desault,  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Urinary  Abscesses  and  Fistula.  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  practice,  in  cases  where  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  urethra  has  been  destroyed,  will  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed.— (See  Urethra.) 
FISTULA,  SALIVARY.  See  Parotid  Ditct. 
FLUCTUATION.  (From  flucto,  to  float.)  The  per- 
ceptible motion  communicated  to  any  collect  ion  of  puru- 
lent matter,  or  other  kind  of  fluid,  by  applying  tne  fin- 
gers to  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  pressing  with 
them  alternately,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  are  to  be  employed  in  pressing,  or  rather  in 
briskly  tapping  upon  the  part,  while  those  of  the  other 
hand  remain  lightly  placed  on  another  side  of  the  swell- 
ing. When  the  ends  of  one  set  of  fingers  are  thus 
delicately  applied,  and  the  surgeon  taps,  or  makes  re- 
peated pressure  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  the 
impulse  given  to  the  fluid  is  immediately  perceptible  to 
him,  and  the  sensation  thus  received  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal symptoms  by  which  practitioners  are  enabled  to 
discover  the  presence  of  fluid  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 
Great  skill  in  ascertaining  by  the  touch  the  presenceoi 
fluid  in  parts,  or  being  endued  with  the  tactus  cruditus, 
as  it  is  termed,  distinguishes  the  man  of  experience  M 
remarkably,  perhaps,  as  an  v  quality  that  can  be  specified. 
When  the  collection  of  fluid  is  very  deeply  situated, 
the  fluctuation  is  frequently  exceedingly  obscure,  ana 
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-  not  :tt  all  difltingniahable.    In  this  circum- 
stance, the  pretence  of  the  Mind  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
items.     For  example,  in 
lis   and  empyema,  surgeons  do 
i  in  feel  the  undulation  of  the  fluid  in  the 
thorax  wuli  tin  ir  fingers:  they  consider  the  patienfs 
difficulty  of  brei  uneasiness  attending  his 

"ii  one  particular  side,  tin;  oedema  of  the  pa- 
ni  ii-  of  Hi--  cheat,  the  dropsical  aih  ictionof  otherparts, 
the  more  raised  and  arched  position  of  the  ribs  on  the 
affected  side,  the  preceding  rigors,  fever,  and  several 
other  circumstances,  from  winch  a  judgment  is  formed, 
both  with  regard  to  the  presence  and  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  tii"  fluid. 

I(  >M  i:\TATION.  By  a  fomentation,  surgeonscom- 
iimni)  in<  :u>  the  application  of  flannel  or  towels,  wet 
with  warm  water  or  some  medicinal  decoction.  In  the 
ol  surger)  ,  (bmentations  are  chiefly  of  use  in 
relieving  pain  and  Inflammation,  and  in  promoting  sup 
puratlon,  when  this  la  desirable,  some  particular  de- 
coctions, however,  are  used  for  fomentations,  with  a 
affecting,  by  means  of  their  medicinal  qualities, 
scrofulous,  cancerous,  and  other  sores  of  a  specific  na- 
ture I  ubjoln  a  few  of  the  most  useful 
fomentations  in  common  use. 

FOMENTUM    AMMOM.E    MURIATE.  I  R.  Fo- 
ment!   communis    lbij.    Amnion,    mur.    ?j.     Spirit. 
odmph.  5u- 
.Inst  before  using  the  hot  decoction,  add  to  it  the  am- 
lirit.    Said  to  be  of  service  to 
sunn  indolent  ulcers  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  of  use 
absorption  of  some  tumours,  andsup- 
puration  in  otli 

FOMENTUM  <  HAM.EMKLI.  R. Linicontusi  * j. 
Chameemoli  |  Ij.  Aq.  distiilat.  lbyj.  Paulisper  eoque, 
et  cola      \  fomentation  in  very  common  use. 

FOMENTUM  CONII     R.  Fol.  conii  recent.  If.j.  vcl 

(bl. conii  exsiccat.  :,nj-   Aq.  comm.  Ibiijl    Coque usque 

reman.  IbiJ.  et  cola.     Sometimes  applied  to  scrofulous, 

nd  I  bagedenlc  ulcers. 

FOMENTUM  QALLJE.    fy.  Gallte  contuse]    "  ss. 

Aq.  forventia  iinj.    Macera  per  horam,  et  cola.    Used 

US  ani,  and   sometimes  employed  as  a 

cold  application,  in  cases  of  hemorrhoids. 

FOMENTUM  PAPAVERI8  Al.lll.  U.l'apav.alb 
exslccati,  '  iv.    Aq.  pur.  fbvj.    Bruise  the  poppies,  put 

(hem  in  the  water  anil   lioil   the  liquor,  till  only  a  quart 

remains,  which  is  to  be  strained,    This  fomentation  is 
an  excellent  one,  for  very  painful  Inflammations  of  the 
i  for  numerous  ulcers  and  other  diseases,  at- 
tended with  intolerable  pain. 

FORCEPS.  An  instrument  much  employed  in  surgery 
for  a  variety  Of  purposes,  and  having  according!}  va- 
rious constructions.  The  general  design,  however,  of 
surgical  forceps  is  to  take  hold  of  substances  which 
cannot  be  conveniently  grasped  with  the  lingers;  and, 
of  course,  the  Instrument  is  always  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple Of  a  pair  of  pincers,  having  two  blades,  either 
with  or  without  handles,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  smallest  forceps  is  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
operation  of  extracting  the  cataract,  and  which  is  useful 
tor  removing  any  particles  Of  opaque  matter  from  the 
pupil,  after  the  chief  part  of  the  crystalline  lens  has 
been  taken  away. 

r  forceps,  of  larger  size,  is  that  used  for  taking 
up  tin-  mouths  Of  the  arteries,  when  these  vessels  re- 
in cases  of  hemorrhage.     This  instru- 
ment is  also  frequently  employed  for  taking  dressings 
eces  of  dead  bone,  foreign  bodies 
rands,  and  particularly  tor  raising  the  fibres, 

which    are  about   to   be  cut,  in    all    operations  where 
earelul  dissection  is  required.    This  forceps  resembles 

■  ii  is  contained  In  every  case  of  diss, 
BtrumentS,  and  is  often  called  the  artery  or  , 
■  mora  important  uses. 
Neither  of  the  foregoing  forceps  is  made  with  han- 
iv ;  and  the  ends 
of  the  blades  onlj  come  Into  contact  when  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  surgeon, 

kinds  of  forceps  are  constructed  with 
\ huh  they  are  both  opened  and 
shut  : 

1.  The  common  forceps,  contained  in  every  pocket- 
rase   of  surgil  al    instruments,  and   used  tor  removing 

l  from  seres,  extracting  dead  pieces  of  bone 
foreign  bodies,  Ac. 

2.  Lar.  .ployed  for  extracting  polypi 
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3.  Forceps  of  different  sizes  and  constructions,  used 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  for  taking  the  stone  out 
of  the  bladder,  or  for  breaking  the  calculus,  when  it  is 
too  large  to  be  extracted  in  an  entire  state. 

4.  Cutting  forceps,  as  the  common  bone-nippers,  and 
the  sharp  forceps,  made  with  the  edges  in  the  same  line 
with  the  handles,  used  by  Mr.  Liston  for  the  division 
of  bones. 

FRACTURE  is  a  solution  of  continuity  of  one  or 
more  bones,  produced  in  general  by  external  force  ;  but 
occasionally,  by  the  powerful  action  of  muscles,  as  is 
often  exemplified  in  the  broken  patella. 

The  subject  of  fractures  is  so  interesting  a  branch  of 
surgery,  and  the  accidents  themselves  so  frequent  and 
important,  that  the  little  which  English  surgeons  have 
done  for  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  their  profession 
cannot  but  cause  equal  surprise  and  regret.  Mr.  Pott, 
it  is  true,  made  many  excellent  observations  on  the 
treatment  of  fractures  in  general,  and  his  remarks  on 
compound  fractures  in  particular  are  in  some  respects 
the  best  which  are  extant ;  but  what  surgeon  will  now 
presume  to  defend  the  weak  arguments  upon  which  he 
has  founded  the  doctrine  of  paying  unqualified  attention 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  as  if  this  were  an  ob- 
ject which  should  constantly  supersede  every  other 
consideration,  and  invariably  regulate  the  posture  of 
the  limb?  1  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  own 
belief,  that  the  doctrine  and  practice  recommended  by 
Mr.  Pott,  in  regard  to  fractured  thighs  has  done  consi- 
derable harm,  and  the  more  so,  as  coming  from  a  man 
who  was  deservedly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  judges  of  surgical  practice.  Many 
a  surgeon  in  this  country  implicitly  believed  every  thing 
which  was  asserted  by  so  able  a  master,  and  the  very 
observations  which  some  years  ago  were  here  consi- 
dered to  be  the  glory  of  their  author  and  the  pride  of 
English  surgery,  are  now  exposed  by  the  surgeons  of 
neighbouring  countries,  as  specimens  of  wrong  pre- 
cepts and  had  practice.  M.  Roux,  in  fact,  has  had  but 
too  much  room  for  animadversion  upon  this  subject. 
Down  to  the  period  of  his  visit  to  this  country,  if  we 
except  some  of  Mr.  Pott's  observations  on  the  use  of  the 
eighteen-tailed  bandage,  the  necessity  of  quietude,  the 
principles  on  which  splints  ought  to  be  constructed,  and 
the  inestimable  remarks  on  compound  fractures  by  the 
same  distinguished  English  surgeon,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  we  had  made  a  single  improvement  of  consequence 
in  the  treatment  of  any  particular  fracture,  while  the 
ality  of  our  surgical  writers  had  given  the  most 
faulty  and  imperfect  account  of  the  diagnosis,  and  every 
thing  else  relating  to  these  accidents.  What  is  worse, 
a  view  of  our  practice  conveyed  no  better  opinion  of 
this  part  of  our  surgery.  Observe  the  care  and  neat- 
ness with  which  a  French  surgeon  applies  the  bandages 
and  splints,  and  consider  how  well  every  indication  is 
accomplished  by  his  apparatus,  and  you  will  find  great 
cause  both  for  admiration  and  imitation.  On  the  other 
hand,  see  the  slovenly  way  in  which  an  English  sur- 
geon generally  puts  on  the  splints  and  roller,  and  the 
unscientific  method  in  wluch  he  usually  treats  a  frac- 
tured thigh  or  clavicle,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  comparison.  This  was  a  matchless 
opportunity  for  M.  Roux  to  draw  a  parallel  in  favour  of 
French  surgery,  and  of  course  he  has  not  neglected  it, 
many  pages  of  his  work  being  devoted  to  an  explanation 
of  the  many  improvements  Desaultmade ;  the  little,  or 
rather  the  nothing,  which  we  had  done  ;  and  the  errors, 
to  which  we  unfortunately  still  adhere.— (See  Voyage 
fait  d  Lmidrcs  en  1814,  ou  ParalWe  de  la  Chirurgie 
Angloise  avecla  Chirurgie Francoixe,  p.  173,  A-c.)  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  period  has  now  ar- 
rived, when  we  shall  give  to  the  study  of  fractures  the 
time,  the  attention,  and  the  importance  which  it  claims  ; 
and  when  even  the  young  hospital  pupil  will  not  be 
convinced,  that  his  lecturer  by  one  or  two  cursory  dis- 
courses can  have  done  justice  to  the  subject.  The  ob- 
servations lately  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  on 
fractures  of  the  joints,  are  indeed  highly  creditable  to 
this  part  of  English  surgery,  and  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  increased  attention  which  is  now  paid 
to  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  treatment 
of  each  individual  example  of  the  accident. 

In  this  article,  my  plan  is  to  follow  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Boyer,  in  his  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirur- 
gicales,  t.  3.  I  shall  first  speak  of  fractures  in  gene- 
ral, and  allot  separate  sections  to  the  consideration  of, 
1.  Their  differences  ;  2.  Xhoir  causes  ,  3    Their  symp- 
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toms;  4.  Their  prognosis ;  5.  Tlieir  treatment ;  6.  The 
formation  of  callus. 

The  subject  will  then  conclude  with  a  full  account 
of  the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatment  of  the  frac- 
tures o''  particular  bones. 

1.  Differences  of  Fractures. 
The  differences  of  fractures  depend  upon  what  bone  is 
broken ;  what  portion  of  it  is  fractured ;  the  direction  of 
the  fracture;  the  respective  position  of  the  fragments; 
and  lastly,  upon  circumstances  accompanying  the  in- 
jury, and  making  it  simple,  compound,  or  variously  com- 
plicated. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  bone  affected. — Sometimes  it  is 
one  of  the  broad  bones,  as  the  scapula,  the  sternum,  or 
the  os  ilium.  Sometimes  it  is  a  short  bone,  like  the  os 
calcis ;  but  far  more  commonly  it  is  one  of  the  long 
bones.  The  situation  and  functions  of  the  broad  bones 
render  their  fractures  unfrequent.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  are  the  only  exception  to  this  remark ;  for  they 
are  often  broken  ;  but  here  the  assistance  of  the  sur- 
geon is  required  less  for  .he  solution  of  the  continuity 
itself,  than  for  the  affection  of  the  brain,  and  the  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  with  which  the  case  is  apt  to  be  com- 
bined. Fractures  of  the  short  bones  are  still  more  un- 
usual, because  these  bones,  being  nearly  equal  in  their 
three  dimensions,  are  capable  of  greater  resistance, 
and  are  not  much  within  the  reach  of  external  vio- 
lence. Besides,  most  of  them  are  but  little  exposed  to 
the  operation  of  outward  force,  by  their  situation  or 
functions.  Hence,  except  when  limbs  are  crushed, 
fractures  of  short  bones  are  generally  caused  by  mus- 
cular action,  which  frequently  breaks  the  patella,  ole- 
cranon, and  os  calcis.  The  long  bones,  which  serve  as 
pillars,  or  arches  of  support,  or  levers,  are,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  functions,  particularly  liable  to  fractures. 

2.  In  respect  to  the  part  of  the  bone  broken.— Bones 
may  be  fractured  at  different  points  of  their  length. 
Most  commonly,  their  middle  portion  is  broken,  and  in 
this  circumstance  they  usually  break  like  a  stick,  which 
has  been  bent  beyond  its  extensibility  by  a  force  ap- 
plied at  each  end  of  it.  Sometimes  the  fracture  occurs 
more  or  less  near  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  which 
is  always  an  unfavourable  event.  Lastly,  the  bone  is 
sometimes  broken  in  several  places,  and  the  injury  may 
be  produced  by  two  different  causes,  which  operate 
successively,  or  simultaneously,  upon  the  brokon  parts 
of  the  bone ;  or  it  may  be  occasioned  by  one  sii  gle 
cause,  which  acts  at  the  same  moment  upon  several 
points  of  it.  These  distinctions  of  fractures,  deduced 
from  their  particular  situation  (says  Boyer),  are  not 
mere  scholastic  refinements  ;  they  have  a  truly  import- 
ant influence  over  the  prognosis  and  treatment. 

3.  In  respect  to  the  direction  in  which  the  bone  is 
broken. — A  bone  may  be  fractured  in  various  ways, 
and  the  fracture  receives  different  names,  according  to 
its  direction  in  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  bone.  Thus, 
fractures  are  distinguished  into  transverse  and  oblique. 
The  obliquity  renders  the  surface  of  the  injury  larger, 
and  materially  increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
the  ends  of  the  bone  in  contact,  after  the  fracture  has 
been  set.  Oblique  fractures  are  subject  to  considerable 
variety,  which  depends  upon  the  degree  of  their  obli- 
quity, and  whether  they  are  partly  oblique  and  partly 
transverse.  When  a  bone  is  broken  in  different  places 
at  once,  and  divided  into  several  fragments,  or  splinters, 
the  fracture  is  termed  comminuted. 

Duverney  admitted  another  class  of  fractures,  viz.  lon- 
gitudinal.— (See  Traite  des  Maladies  de.i  Os,  t.  1,  p. 
167.)  But  such  cases  were  regarded  by  J.  L.  Petit  as 
only  imaginary,  because  he  conceived  that  any  blow, 
capable  of  breaking  a  bone  longitudinally,  would  much 
more  readily  cause  a  transverse  fracture.  For  the 
same  reason,  Louis  absolutely  rejected  the  possibility 
of  longitudinal  fractures,  and  this  sentiment  has  pre- 
vailed down  to  the  present  day. 

The  following  case,  however,  is  related  by  Leveille, 
in  order  to  prove  the  possibility  of  longitudinal  frac- 
tures. He  amputated  the  thigh  of  an  Austrian  soldier 
who  was  put  under  his  care  in  the  year  1800,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  lower  third  of 
the  leg  at  the  battle  of"  Marengo.  The  soldier  had 
walked  several  miles,  after  receiving  the  injury,  before 
he  arrived  at  Pavia.  The  wound  appeared  simple  and 
likely  to  heal  as  soon  as  the  injured  portion  of  the  tibia 
had  exfoliated.  The  event  turned  out  otherwise,  and 
the  thigh  was  amputated. 


Leveille  has  preserved  the  tibia,  upon  which  the  im- 
pression of  the  ball  may  be  distinguished,  ami  from  Una 
point  run  several  longitudinal  and  oblique  lines,  Which 
extend  from  the  lower  third  towards  the  Upper  bead  Of 
tibia,  and  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tin  pa- 
rietes  of  the  medullary  canal.  They  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  really  longitudinal  fractures,  by  Dubois, 
(Jhaufrier,  Uumcril,  Deschamps,  and  lioux,  who  wen' 
appointed  by  the  Ecole  do  Mcdecine  to  inquire  into  the 
fact.—  (Leveille,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  I.  'J,  p.  Vjs.) 

In  several  cases  of  fractured  thigh-bones  (rom  gun- 
shot violence,  which  were  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cole 
and  myself  in  Holland,  the  bone  was  spin  i 
nally  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eight  inches.  The  (act, 
however,  that  bullets  and  other  balls  do  produce  lor 
gitudinal  fractures,  is  now  universally  admitted  ;  and 
were  there  any  doubt  upon  the  subject,  a  specie 
to  England  by  my  friend  Dr.  Cole,  would  soon  remove 
it.  Boyer,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  denied  the  possibi- 
lity of  longitudinal  fractures,  in  his  late  work  remarks  ; 
"  On  trouve  ?uanmoins,  a  la  sinh  /Its  plait 
a  feu,  les  os  fendus  suivant  lew  longueur,  jusqui  i 
dans  leurs  articulations,'" — but  he  is  correct  when  lit- 
adds,  that  such  instances  afford  no  proof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  simple  longitudinal  fracture. — (See  Traitt 
des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  lu.) 

4.  In  regard  to  the  respective  position  of  I 
meats. — These  differences  are  highly  important  to  bn 
understood,  because,  as  Boyer  remarks,  the  treatment 
of  fractures  consists  almost  entirely  in  remedying  or 
preventing  the  displacement  of  the  fragments.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  displacement  is 
an  absolutely  essential  symptom  of  all  fractures,  lor  it 
seldom  exists  in  members  composed  of  two  bones, 
when  only  one  of  them  is  broken.  Neither  does  it  con- 
stantly happen  in  every  fracture  of  the  neck  of  a  bone, 
as  is  exemplified  in  certain  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  fragments  of  which  sometimes  change 
their  relative  situation  only  when  the  patient  tries  to 
walk,  or  the  limb  is  imprudently  moved  about.  Frac- 
tures of  the  leg  are  also  observed,  in  which  there  is 
neither  a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  nor  an  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  limb,  especially  when  the  tibia 
alone  is  fractured  near  its  upper  part,  where  it  is  very 
thick.  When  the  ulna  alone  is  broken  at  its  upper 
part,  there  is  hardly  ever  any  displacement.  The  corres- 
ponding surfaces  of  the  fragments  having  a  large  ex- 
tent cannot  be  separated,  or  can  only  be  so  with  ililli- 
culty.  Fractures  of  the  fibula  are  also  frequently  un- 
attended with  displacement.  But  it  is  a  symptom, 
that  almost  constantly  occurs  when  both  bones  of  the 
leg  or  forearm  are  fractured  together;  as,  also,  in  frac- 
tures of  limbs  which  contain  only  one  bone,  on  account 
of  the  little  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  great  number  of  muscles  which  tend  to  displace 
them. 

The  displacement  may  happen  in  respect  to  the  di- 
ameter, length,  direction,  or  circumference  of  the  bone. 

In  respect  to  the  diameter. — Transverse  fractures  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  this  kind  of  displacement  is 
observed.  The  two  fragments  may  either  be  in  con- 
tact at  a  part  of  their  surfaces,  or  they  may  not  be  in 
contact  at  all.  In  the  latter  circumstance,  the  limb  is 
shortened  by  the  ends  of  the  fracture  slipping  over  each 
other. 

In  respect  to  length. — This  mode  of  displacement,  in 
which  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  pass  more  or  less 
over  each  other,  constantly  occurs  in  oblique  fractures, 
and  sometimes  in  transverse  ones,  when  the  displace- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone  has 
been  such  that  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture  are  no 
longer  in  contact.  It  will  be  hereafter  explained,  that 
whenever  the  limb  is  shortened  in  fractures  of  the  ex- 
tremities, it  is  the  lower  fragment  that  is  displai  ed. 

We  may  refer  to  the  species  of  displacement  here 
spoken  of,  that  which  takes  place  in  fractures  of  the 
patella,  olecranon,  and  os  calcis ;  but  with  this  differ 
ence,  that  the  fragments,  instead  of  passing  over  each 
other  separate  from  each  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  bone,  and  continue  separated  by  an  inter- 
space more  or  less  considerable. 

In  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  bone.— In  this  kind 
of  displacement,  the  two  fragments  form  an  angle  more 
or  less  prominent,  and  the  bone  appears  arched.  It  is 
principally  observed  in  comminuted  fractures.  It  may 
also  happen  in  simple  fractures;  for  instance,  in  the 
leg,  when  the   limb  in  a  straight   posture  docs  not 
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ICtly  horizontal,  and  the  heel  is 
tower  than  the  rest  of  the  limb.    The  angular  projec- 
rior.    i  in  Hi-  contrary,  it  would  be  pos- 
I  the  bi  el  were  too  much  r  tl 

me.— This 

ower  fragment  performs 

milt,  w  bile  the  apperone  continues  rao- 

-  ieck  of  the  femur, 

upported  by  the  apparatus,  its 

weight, together  with  that  of  tin-  limband  thi 

cles,  inclines  it  outwards,  and  turns  the  lower 
fragment  In  the  same  direction. 

Besides  the  simple  displacements  above  described, 
then'  are  others  or  a  more  complicated  nature,  which 
ii  several  directions  at  once.  For  example, 
such  is  the  displacement  observed  in  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh-bone,  when  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards 
ami  inwards,  while  the  fi>ot  is  turned  outwards. 

l.i  ii-  at  -.i  consider  the  causes  of  the  displacement 
■  ii  fractures. 

The  bones,  being  only  passive  instruments  of  loco- 
mot possess  not,  In  their  own  organization,  any 

•hi  which  lakes  place; 
inn  j  ield  to  the  Impulse  of  external  bodies,  ihe  weight 
hi  iin  member,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles 
The  displacement  may  be  produced  by  an  external 
tar  a)  the  moment  wb 
and  by  the  very  action  of  the  fracturing  cause  itself: 
or  ii  may  be  caused  bj  the  wi  bodj  when 

the  tun  to  e  fall;   or  lastly,  it  may  be 

en  bj  some  other  external  force,  acting  on  the 
Ii  i  or  later,  alter  the  occurrence  of  the 
injur). 

The  outward  violence,  which  is  productive  of  a  frac- 
ture, operates  sometimes  directly  on  the  situation  of 
ti  of  continuity  :  sometimes  on  parts  more  or 

less  distant  fr it.    In  both  eases,  the  action  of  the 

lorn  is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  the  fracture, 
oily  spent  in  causing  a  displacement  of  the 
fragments. 

l-'rarturrs  are  generally  occasioned  by  [alls.     Some- 

■.'.  ever,  the  fall  does  not  happen  till  after  the 

leg  or  thigh  is  actually  broken.     The  weight  of  the 

body  then  produ  icement,  by  pushing  the 

i  the  soli  parts,  which  are  more 

or  less  lacerated.    This  is  what  happened  to  Ambrose 

Pare,  who,  being  horse,  endeavoured  to  get 

out  of  the  way,  but  instantl]  fell  down,  and  the  two 
bones  of  his  left  leg,  which  had  been  fractured,  being 

impelled  iii  of  the  body,  not  on 

the  skin,  but  even  through  Ins  Stocking  and 
boot.      Boyer  lias  seen  a  ease  nearly  similar  ill  ayoung 

ii  twenty  years  of  age,  who,  in  a  standing 
posture,  was  struck  on  the  middle  of  the  thigh  with 
the  pole  of  a  carriage,  which  fractured  the  femur,    The 

patient  fell  down,  and  in  the  lall  the  upper  fragment 
was  not  onlj  driven  through  the  muscles  and  integu- 
ments, but  also  through  his  breeches. 

The  weight  of  the  limb  itself  maj  produce  displace- 
ment according  to  the  direction  of  circumference  of  the 
hone,  as  alread]  detailed.    The  disturbance  of  the  limb, 

BlSO,  in  lifting  we  patient  and  carrying  him  lo  his  bed, 

ma\  sometimes  alter  the  relative  situation  of  the  frag- 
ments, and  cause  them  lo  be  displaced. 

Hut  of  all  ihe  causes  of  the  displacement  of  frac- 
tures, the  action  of  the  muscles  is  the  common  and 
most  powerful  one.    Among  the  muscles  .surrounding 
are  attached  to  it  throughout  its 

whole  length,  and  are  equally  connected  With  both  the 

fragments,    some  arise  from  the  bone  above,  and  are 
either  Into  that  which  is  articulated  with  the 
lower  fragment,  or  Into  the  lower  fragment   itself. 
Lastly,  there  are  others  which  i  »int  more 

or  less  distant,  and  terminate  in  the  upper  fragment. 

The  inuscli  s  round  the  thigh-bone  turiush  examples  of 

these  three  arrangements.  The  triceps  is  attached  to 
the  hone  its  whole  length.  The  biceps,  semi-mem- 
hranosus.  and  seim-tendiiiosus,  come  from  the  pelvis, 

and  are  Inserted  Into  the  leu,  a  part  with  which  the 
lower  fragment  is  articulated,  and  all  the  motions  of 
which  ii  I  ill  of  the  trio 

sorted   in  I  II  nt   itself.     Lastly,  th 

nie  from  Ihe  loins  and  pelvis, 
and  are  attached  to  the  lemur,  not  far  from  its  up- 
per end. 

MB  fragments  contribute 
»er>  Utile  to  their  displacement.    They  may,  however, 


draw  them  to  the  side  on  which  they  are  situated,  and 
thus  change  the  direction  of  the  limb.  The  triceps 
especially  its  middle  portion,  acts  in  this  manner  in 
fractures  of  the  femur,  and  renders  the  thigh  convex 
anteriorly.  The  coraco-brachialis  tends  to  produce 
elTect  when  the  humerus  is  broken  below  its 
middle. 

The  displacement  is  principally  owing  to  such  mus- 
cles as  are  affixed  to  the  lower  fragment,  or  part  with 
which  this  fragment  is  articulated.  Suppose  the  hu- 
merus to  be  broken  between  its  upper  end  and  the  in- 
sertion of  the  great  pectoral.  This  muscle,  aided  by 
the  latissirnus  dorsi  and  teres  major,  will  draw  the 
lower  fragment  inwards,  and  displace  it  by  drawing 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  re 
mains  motionless.  In  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  the  upper  fragment,  included  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  affords  attachment  to  no  muscle 
All  those  which  are  affixed  to  the  lower  fragment,  pull 
it  upwards  and  backwards,  in  which  direction  the  dis- 
placement is  inevitable.  In  all  fractures,  the  lower 
fragment  follows  every  movement  made  by  the  part  o. 
the  limb  with  which  it  is  articulated,  and  consequent!* 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  bones  of  this 
last  pari  of  Ihe  limb,  become  a  powerful  cause  of  dis- 
placement. Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone,  the 
bleeps,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi-membranosus,  draw 
the  leg,  and  with  it  the  lower  fragment,  upwards,  in- 
wards, and  backwards,  so  as  to  make  the  lower  end 
Of  the  fracture  ascend  at  the  inside  of,  and  rather  be- 
hind, the  upper  one,  the  extremity  of  which  then  pro- 
ject forwards  and  outwards.  In  a  fracture  of  the  leg, 
the  gastrocnemius,  soleus,  and  peronei  muscles,  act- 
ing upon  the  loot,  pull  the  lower  fragments  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  draw  them  to  the  outer  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  upper  fragments.  For  here,  as  well  as 
every  where  else,  the  strongest  muscles,  in  producing 
the  displacement,  draw  towards  their  own  side  the  end 
of  the  fracture  on  which  they  operate.  And  as  the 
posterior  muscles  of  the  leg  are  far  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  those  on  the  front  of  the  limb,  while 
those  on  its  outside  are  not  antagonized  by  any  others, 
the  displacement  must  happen  in  the  direction  back- 
wards  and  outwards.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  bone  is 
fractured  at  a  given  point,  a  knowledge  of  the  muscles 
will  enable  one  to  determine  a  prion  in  what  direction 
the  displacement  will  occur,  if  no  means  be  taken  to 
impede  it,  and  it  proceed  altogether  from  this  particu- 
lar cause. 

Lastly,  the  muscles  which  are  attached  only  to  the 
upper  fragment,  may  sometimes  displace  it.  In  a 
fracture  of  the  thigh  situated  immediately  below  the 
little  trochanter,  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  to- 
gether carry  forwards  the  extremity  of  the  upper  frag- 
ment, which  elevates  the  integuments  and  forms  a 
more  or  less  considerable  projection  near  the  fold  of 
the  groin.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  general, 
the  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  is  not  com- 
mon, and  that  it  is  the  lower  one  which  is  drawn  out 
of  its  proper  position. 

The  manner  in  which  the  displacement  of  fractures 
is  effected  by  the  action  of  muscles  explains  one  cir- 
cumstance which  frequently  attends  these  cases,  espe- 
cially fractures  of  the  thigh,  clavicle,  and  leg.  This  is 
a  rising,  a  projection,  of  the  upper  fragment,  or  that 
winch  is  nearest  the  trunk.  One  might,  believe,  at  first 
sight,  that  such  projection  is  formed  by  the  upper  frag- 
ment, which,  quitting  its  natural  situation,  rises  over 
the  lower  one.  But,  on  the  least  reflection,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture  projects 
only  because  the  lower  one  is  displaced  and  drawn  to- 
wardsthat  side  on  which  the  strongest  muscles  are 
situated.  Thus,  in  practice,  in  order  to  make  the  rising 
ihe  bunt:  (as  it  was  termed)  disappear,  it  is  only 
necessary  lo  reduce  the  lower  fragment  into  its  na- 
tural place.  If,  instead  of  doing  this,  pressure  be 
made  on  the  projecting  part,  the  design  fails;  and  if 
tin-  plan  be  still  more  forcibly  pursued  and  continued, 
inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  integuments  and 
other  soft  parts,  and  the  conversion  of  the  case  into  a 
nd  fracture,  are  likely  to  be  the  unfortunate 
consequences. 

5.  In  respect  to  circumstances  tnth  which  fractures 
are  accompanied.— The  most  important  division  of 
fractures  is  into  simple  and  compound. 

By  a  simple  fracture,  surgeons  mean  a  breach  in  tha 
continuity  of  one  or  more  bones,  without  any  external 
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wound,  communicating  internally  with  the  fracture, 
and  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  or  bones.  By  a  compound  fracture,  they  signify 
the  same  sort  of  injury  of  a  bone  or  bones,  attended 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  which  laceration 
is  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  one  or  both  ends  of 
the  fracture. 

The  dangerous  nature  of  compound  fractures  will 
be  fully  explained  in  the  sequel  of  this  article :  the  sub- 
ject indeed  has  been  already  touched  upon  in  speaking 
of  Ampliation. 

Fractures  are  said  to  be  complicated,  when  they  are 
attended  with  diseases  or  accidents,  which  render  the 
indications  in  the  treatment  more  numerous,  and  re- 
quire the  employment  of  different  remedies,  or  the 
practice  of  sundry  operations,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  cure. 

Thus,  fractures  may  be  complicated  with  severe  de- 
grees of  contusion,  wounds  ofthe  soft  parts,  the  injury  of 
large  blood-vessels,  a  dislocation,  or  diseases,  and  parti- 
cular states  of  the  constitution,  as  the  scurvy,  rickets, 
lues  venerea,  pregnancy,  <tc,  which  are  said  to  re- 
tard the  formation  of  callus,  and  render  the  cure  more 
oackward. 

The  complication  of  fracture  with  dislocation  hap- 
pens but  seldom,  and  it  cannot  occur  unless  the  luxa- 
tion has  taken  place  first,  or  has  been  produced  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fracture,  and  by  the  same  cause. 
When  once  the  fracture  has  happened,  the  fragments 
are  not  sufficiently  within  the  grasp  of  external  force, 
and  are  too  moveable,  to  admit  of  the  bone  being  dislo- 
cated. 

A  patient  with  fracture  may  be  attacked  by  an  acute 
disease,  which  may  render  the  treatment  more  trouble- 
some, and  the  cure  slower. 

[Under  the  head  of  differences  in  fractures  may  be 
fitly  introduced  that  injury  to  the  bones  of  children 
which  is  denominated  a  bending  of  the  bones,  from 
falls,  blows,  and  external  violence,  since  this  injury 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  fractures,  although 
crepitus  and  displacement  of  fragments  are  absent.  In 
the  Amer.  Med.  Recorder  for  1821,  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able paper  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  including  another  injury  to  the  bones  of 
children  which  is  not  unfrequent,  which  he  calls  a 

Partial  or  incomplete  fracture  of  a  single  bone  or  both 
t  is  the  more  important  that  Dr.  B.'s  facts  and  obser- 
vations should  not  be  overlooked,  because  it  is  a  sub- 
ject seldom  noticed  by  surgical  writers,  although 
highly  important.  Some  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Un- 
derwood and  Boyer,  and  perhaps  by  these  alone.  Dr. 
Barton  has  accompanied  hie  paper  by  very  accurate 
drawings  of  the  deformity  occasioned  by  both  of  the 
accidents  to  which  he  refers. — Reese.] 

2.  Causes  of  Fractures. 
The  causes  of  fractures  are  divided  into  predisposing 
and  remote. 

In  the  first  class  are  comprehended  the  situation  and 
functions  of  the  bones,  the  age  of  the  patients,  and 
their  diseases.  Superficial  bones  are  more  easily  frac- 
tured than  those  which  are  covered  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soft  parts.  The  functions  of  some  bones 
render  them  more  liable  to  be  fractured  than  others ;  thus 
the  radius,  which  supports  the  hand,  is  more  liable  to 
be  fractured  than  the  ulna.  The  clavicle,  which  serves 
to  keep  the  shoulder  in  its  proper  position  and  support 
on  its  arched  extremity  all  the  motions  of  the  upper 
extremity,  is  particularly  subject  to  be  broken.  The 
gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  in  the  structure  of  the  bones,  makes  them  brittle 
in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  years ;  and,  in  old  age, 
the  proportion  of  the  inorganized  to  the  organized  part 
is  so  great,  that  the  bones  are  fractured  by  the  slightest 
causes.  In  childhood,  the  fibrous  and  organized  part 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  earth,  and  the  bones 
beino'  consequently  more  elastic  and  flexible,  are  not  so 
easily  broken  as  in  old  age. 

Lues  venerea,  arthritis,  cancer,  rachitis,  scurvy,  and 
scrofula,  says  Leveille,  predispose  to  fractures.  B.  Bell 
mentions  two  venerea1  patients,  of  whom  the  hardest 
and  largest  bones  were  completely  broken  by  the  ordi- 
nary action  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb.  Fabricius 
Hildanus  quotes  from  Sarazin,  a  physician  of  Lyons, 
the  case  of  a  goutv  patient,  sixty  years  of  age,  who, 
in  putting  on  his  glove,  broke  his  arm  above  the  elbow. 
Desault  used  often  to  speak  of  a  nun  of  SalpetrWre, 


whose  arm  was  broken  as  a  person  was  handing  he? 
out  of  a  carriage.  Louis,  who  was  vexed  thai  do 
union  took  place,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  her 
thigh-bone  experience  the  same  fate  one  day  as  she 
was  changing  her  posture  in  bed.  It  was  tin 
that  she  had  a  cancer  in  her  right  breast.  Leveille  assure! 
us,  that  he  has  observed  similarcases  in  the  HuiiiDu  ii, 
and  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  met  with  others.— (Sn 

According  to  Leveille,  the  history  of  two  girls  is  re- 
lated by  Buchner,  one  of  whom  died  rickety  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  having  broken  the  femur  a  short  time  be- 
fore her  death  ;  and  the  other,  alter  taking  the  breast 
very  well  for  two  years,  and  thriving  for  a  time,  be- 
came affected  with  rachitis,  and  met  with  the  same 
accident  as  she  was  merely  running  along  the  street.— 
(Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  163.) 

Many  extraordinary  instances  of  fractures  from  the 
morbid  softness  and  fragility  of  the  bones  are  upon  re- 
cord. Suffice  it  here  to  refer  to  the  Plulosophical  Trans- 
actions; Mem.  de  l'Acad.  Royale  des  Sciea 
Hafnien's. ;  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  dec.  1,  ann.  3,  obs.  112  - 
Gooch's  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  2;  Saviard,  Observa- 
tions Chir.  p.  274 ;  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol. 
1,  p.  370,  &c— (See  also  Fragilitas  and  Mollitiis  o.s- 
sium.) 

On  the  subject  of  fractures  produced  by  the  scurvy, 
Leveille  recommends  us  to  peruse  Marcellus  Donatus ' 
Saviard's  Observations;  Heyne  de  Morbis  Ossium' 
Poupart's  Works  inserted  in  the  Mem.  de  l'Acad.  des 
Sciences,  1699;  and  the  Treatise  published  at  Verona, 
in  1761,  by  Jean  de  Bona.  To  these  works  I  would 
add  Lord  Anson's  Voyage,  in  which  the  effect  of  the 
scurvy  in  producing  the  absorption  of  the  callus  of  old 
fractures,  and  a  disjunction  of  the  fragments,  is  very 
curiously  exemplified. 

Pare,  Platner,  Callisen,  and  several  other  writers, 
set  down  cold  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  fractures. 
This  doctrine  has  originated  from  these  injuries  being 
more  frequent  in  the  winter  time,  but  is  quite  erro- 
neous, since,  in  cold  countries,  the  greater  number  of 
falls  which  happen  in  winter  from  the  slippery  and 
very  hard  state  of  the  roads,  is  a  circumstance  iliiit 
fully  explains  why  fractures  are  then  more  common 
than  in  summer. 

The  remote  cause  of  fractures  is  external  force  va- 
riously applied  in  falls,  blows,  &c.  In  particular  in- 
stances the  bones  are  broken  by  the  violent  action  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  them ;  this  is  almost  always 
the  case  with  the  fractured  patella.  The  olecranon 
and  os  calcis  have  likewise  been  broken  by  a  violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  them.  With 
respect  to  the  heel,  Petit  records  two  instances,  one  of 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Poncelet,  and  the 
other  seen  by  himself  in  Madame  La  Presidente  de 
Boissire,  who  met  with  the  accident  in  walking  a 
gentle  pace  in  the  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Soubise. 
When  the  injury  happens  in  leaping,  or  falls  from  a 
high  situation,  Leveille  thinks  it  more  probable  that  a 
portion  of  the  os  calcis  is  torn  off  by  the  powerful  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  than  that  it  is  broken 
by  any  blow  immediately  on  the  part.  He  states  that 
Desault  used  frequently  to  cite  two  examples  of  this 
kind,  one  of  which  is  recorded  in  his  GEuvres  Cliirur- 
gicales. 

Whether  the  long  bones  can  be  fractured  by  the 
mere  action  of  the  muscles  is  yet  an  unsettled  point. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  is  ascribed  to  this  cause,  and  Botentuit  saw  the 
same  accident  produced  by  striking  a  shuttlecock  with  a 
battledore.  According  to  Debeaumarchef,  as  a  man 
was  descending  a  ladder  at  a  quick  rate,  his  heel  got 
entangled  in  an  opening,  and  he  made  a  violent  exer- 
tion to  avoid  falling.  The  consequence  was  a  fracture 
of  the  lower  third  of  the  leg.  Curet  informs  us  thai  a 
cabin-boy,  aged  seventeen,  made  a  considerable  effort  to 
keep  himself  from  being  thrown  down  by  the  rolling  of 
the  ship.  The  femur  was  fractured  by  the  powerful  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  The  lad  had  no  fall, 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  supported  himself  on  tiie 
other  limb  till  he  received  assistance. 

We  are  told,  says  Leveille,  by  Poupee  Desportes, 
that  a  negro,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  was 
seized  with  such  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  that  the  feet  were 
turned  backwards,  and  the  neck  of  each  thigh-bone 
was  fractured,  the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  also 
protruding  through  the  skin  upon  the  outside  of  the 
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thigh.     A  cure  wis  effected  after  an  exfoliation.     We 

,(n, a, i  Curioaa  Acad.  Nature 

f/7i,  tii-xt  during  .1  lit  of  epilepsy,  a  child  ten 

had  lie  led  humerus  and  ulna  broken,  and 

ipening  thi  solutions  of  con- 

tiiiuiiv  were  observed.    Chain  In  dressing 

11  twelve  years  Old,  tliLit  had  broken  the 

is  in  throwing  a   1  lerable  distance. — 

trim  Chir.  t.'l,  p.  164.  166.) 

Bicherand.  however,  positively  denies,  that  a  long 

bun.,  when  healthy,  can  ever  be  broken  by  the  mere 

contraction  ol  the  muscles.— (Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  12, 

edit.  4.) 

I  or  my  own  part,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the 

the  reports  made  by  writers,  I 

think  the  possibility  of  the  long  bones  being  broken  by 

hi  action  of  the  muscles  is  sufficiently  proved. 

>rr  Been  hut  one  example  ;  but  it  was  a  very 
unequivocal  one.  I  once  attended,  for  the  late  Mr. 
Kainsili  11,  an  exceedingly  strong  man,  at  Pcntonville, 
who  broke  ins  os  luurhn  in  making  a  powerful  blow, 
although  he  missed  bis  aim  and  struck  nothing  at  all. 
ill-  Limb  was  afterward  affected  with  vast 
swelling  and  inflammation.  This  man,  I  remember, 
.  visited  by  Mr.  Welbank,  of  Chancery-lane. 
According  toNicod,  the  greater  number  of  fractures  of 
long  bones,  bj  mere  muscular  action,  are  preceded  by 
pains  in  the  broken  limbs;  and  In  one  of  the  cases  pub- 
iisin  .1  by  tins  author,  not  onlj  was  this  circumstance 
remarked,  but  a  n  ion  of  a  portion 

of  the  fractured  humerus  ensued.  In  another  instance 
reported  bj  this  gentleman,  ihe  clavicle  m  a  state  of 
preternatural  fragility  from  disease,  was  fractured  ill 
an  effort  to  carry  the  arm  far  behind  the  back.  After 
ure,  an  abscess  took  place,  and 
■  piece  of  the  bone  exfoliated.— {Annuaire  Mid.  Chir. 
lbs  Hopitaua  dc  Pans,  v.  494 — 4yy  &c.  ito.  Paris 
1819.) 

3.  Symptoms  of  Fractures. 
Bome bf  the  symptoms  of  fractures  are  equivocal: 
the  pain  and  inability  to  move  the  limb,  commonly  enu- 
merated, maj  arise  from  a  mere  bruise,  a  dislocation, 
or  other  cause.  The  crepitus ;  the  separation  and  In- 
equalities of  the  ends  ol  Ihe  fracture,  when  the  bone 
is  sup,  rlicial  ;  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  limb  ;  and 

the  shortening  of  il ;  are  circumstances  communicating 
the  inosi  certain  Information;  and  the  crepitus,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  principal  symptom  to  be  depended  upon, 

though  occasionally  attendant  on  dislocations,  and  aris- 
3ir  Istli  J  I  looper  has  explained,  from  a  change 
In  the  ',i  -  iimi.i.- {On  Dislocations,  frc. 

p.  ti. )  The  signs  of  fractures,  how  ever,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly various,  according  to  the  bones  which  are  the 
subjeci  of  Injury,  that  it  cannot  he  said,  that  there  is 
any  one  which  is  invariably  present  and  character- 
istically confined  to  ihein.  The  writers  of  systems  of 
aurgen  usually  notice  loss  of  motion  in  the  injured 
brmity,  swelling,  tension,  pain,  &c,  as  form- 
ing the  general  diagnosis  of  fractures.  However,  it  is 
taiil]  somprebensible  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
anatomy,  that  numerous  fractures  cannot  prevent  the 
motion  of  the  part,  nor  occasion  outward  deformity ; 
and  ever]  surgeon  must  know,  that  though  at  first 
there  maj  he  p. no  m  the  situation  of  a  fracture,  no 
swelling    and  tension  take  place  till  after  a  certain 

When,  therefore,  a  limb  is  broken,  and  the  event  is 
not  manifest  from  the  distortion  of  the  part,  it  is  proper 
to  true  w,ih  the  nngers,  the  outlines  of  the  suspected 
!i  he  ih,  tihui,  let  the  surgeon  examine  with 
his  fingers,  whether  any  inequality  can  be  discovered 
along  the  anterior  surface,  and  along  the  sharp  front 
thai  hone,  (f  it  be  the  clavicle,  let  him  trace 
the  superficial  course  of  the  hone,  in  the  same  attentive 
manner,  w  oerererany  unusual  pain  occurs,  or  any 
unnatural  Irregularity  appears,  let  him  try  if  a  gratin°- 
or  crepitus,  cannot  be  pit,  on  endeavouring  to  make 
one  en. I  ol  the  suspected  fracture  rub  against  the 
other,  w  hen  the  humerus  or  the  os  lemoris  is  the 
ol  Inquiry,  a  crepitus  is  felt  almost  as  soon  as 
the  limb  is  touched  ;  and,  m  the  case  of  the  broken 
thigh,  there  is  a  considerable  shortening  of  the  extre- 
mity, except  in  a  tew  eases  of  tr.titur.~s,  completely 
transverse.  Hut  when  there  are  two  bones,  as  m  (he 
leg  and  the  forearm,  and  only  one  is  broken  the 
oilier  continues  to  prevent  the  "limb  from  bei 


ened  and  thrown  out  of  its  natural  shape,  so  that  a 
crepitus  can  only  be  felt  by  a  very  careful  examination 
with  the  fingers.  The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  is  in- 
creased when  the  surgeon  is  consulted  late,  and  great 
swelling  has  come  on.  "  Where  is  the  surgeon,"  says 
Coyer,  "  that  has  not  sometimes  hesitated  to  deliver  an 
opinion  in  certain  cases  of  this  description  ?" — VTraiti 
des  Malad.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  27.) 

When  the  injured  limb  is  shortened,  the  surgeon 
before  pronouncing  that  such  change  proceeds  from  the 
passage  of  the  fragments  over  each  other,  must  be  sure 
that  the  bones  are  not  dislocated,  and  that  the  limb  is 
not  naturally  shorter  than  the  other,  or  in  consequence 
of  a  previous  fracture  that  has  been  badly  set. 

In  comparing  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities,  one 
should  place  the  pelvis  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
put  the  two  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ossa  ilium 
in  the  same  line ;  for,  if  these  processes  are  not  on  a 
level,  the  limb  towards  which  the  pelvis  inclines,  will 
seem  longer  than  the  opposite  member. 

The  practitioner  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  limbs,  and  particularly  with  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  eminences  of  the  bones  to  each 
other,  will  readily  perceive  the  alterations  produced 
by  a  fracture.  Whenever,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  or 
Wow,  a  limb  becomes  concave  at  a  part  where  it  ought 
to  be  convex ;  or  straight,  et  vice  versa ;  the  change  of 
shape  and  direction  must  proceed  from  a  fracture  with 
displacement.  The  inner  edge  of  the  great  toe,  when 
the  leg  rests  on  a  horizontal  surface,  should  corres- 
pond with  the  inner  edge  of  the  knee-pan.  If  this  na- 
tural relation  be  altered  ;  if  the  inner  edge  of  the  great 
toe  correspond  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  knee-pan,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  the  leg. — (Boyer,  vol.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  25.) 

1  am  aware,  that  considerable  harm  and  great  un- 
necessary pain  have  been  occasioned  in  the  practice  of 
surgery,  by  too  much  solicitude  to  feel  the  grating  of 
fractured  bones,  and  whenever  the  case  is  sufficiently 
n  nil  nt  to  the  eyes,  the  practitioner  who  gives  way  to 
this  habit  at  the  expense  of  torture  to  the  unfortunate 
patient  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  severely  censured. 
A  fracture  is  an  injury  necessarily  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  pain,  and  followed  by  more  or  less  swell- 
ing and  inflammation ;  and  to  increase  these  evils  by 
roughly  or  unnecessarily  handling  the  part,  is  ignorant 
and  cruel,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  unsur 
gical. 

In  some  kinds  of  fractures,  the  broken  bone  is  so 
surrounded  with  thick  fleshy  parts,  that  it  is  diffiult  to 
feel  a  crepitus,  or  ascertain  the  existence  of  the  injury. 
Some  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  unat- 
tended with  much  retraction  of  the  limb,  are  cases 
illustrative  of  this  observation.  Whether  Laennec's 
stethoscope  xvill  become  practically  useful  as  a  means 
of  elucidating  the  diagnosis,  farther  time  and  expe- 
rience must  determine :  Lisfranc  is  said  to  have  used 
it  with  success. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
No.  78,  p.  237.) 

4.  Prognosis  of  Fractures. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  varies,  according  to  the 
kind  of  bone  injured,  what  part  of  it  is  broken,  the  di- 
rection of  the  breach  of  continuity,  and  what  other 
mischief  complicates  the  case.  Fractures  of  bones 
which  have  many  strong  muscles  inserted  into  them, 
are  more  difficult  of  cure  than  those  of  other  bones 
which  have  not  so  many  powers  attached  to  them  ca- 
pable of  disturbing  the  fragments. 

A  fracture  of  the  middle  part  of  a  long  bone  is  less 
dangerous  than  a  similar  injury  near  a  joint.  Frac- 
tures near  joints  may  occasion  a  false  anchylosis. 
Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  near  the  condyles, 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  extend  to  the  knee-joint, 
which  is  affected  with  a  degree  of  stiffness  that  con- 
tinues for  a  long  while,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  en- 
tirely cured  during  life.  Moreover,  the  inflammation 
of  the  joint  is  attended  xxith  more  severe  symptoms,  in 
consequence  of  the  contusion  having  been  more  violent. 
In  a  fracture  near  an  articulation,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  splints  have  little  command  over  ttie 
short  fragment,  so  that  it  is  ollen  difficult  to  prevent 
displacement;  and  with  respect  to  a  transverse  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsular 
■it.  whether  an  unequivocal  specimen  of  the 
reunion  of  such  a  case  by  means  of  bony  matter  is  to 
be  met  with  111  any  museum  in  this  country  is  yet  a 
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disputed  point;  and  notwithstanding  the  statements 
in  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Earle,  Amesburv,  and 
Langsta.f,  doubts  still  exist  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  and  numerous  other  surgeons  of  vast  expe- 
rience, concerning  the  possibility  of  a  bony  union  in 
the  particular  kind  of  accident  here  specified. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  in  several  places,  the  case 
is  more  serious,  and  the  difficulty  of  cure  much  aug- 
mented. Eut  the  accident  is  still  worse  when  a  limb 
is  fractured  in  two  ditTerent  places  at  once;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  thigh  and  leg.  Here  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  fracture  of  the  thigh  and  maintain 
the  reduction  well,  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  length 
of  the  limb.— {Buyer,  Trait?  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  29.) 

Oblique  fractures  are  more  troublesome  and  difficult 
of  cure  than  transverse  ones,  because  an  oblique  sur- 
face does  not  resist  the  retraction  of  the  lower  portion 
of  the  broken  bone,  and  consequently  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  ends  of  the  fracture  duly  applied  to  each 
other. 

Fractures  complicated  with  violent  contusion  of  the 
soft  parts,  or  with  a  wound,  rendering  them  compound, 
are  much  more  dangerous  than  others  free  from  such 
accidents.  The  bad  symptoms  which  render  com- 
pound fractures  so  dangerous  are  of  many  kinds:  he- 
morrhage ;  violent  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
limb,  with  extreme  pain,  delirium,  and  fever;  large  ab- 
scesses, gangrene,  <fec.  Fractures  of  the  leg  are  gene- 
rally more  serious  than  similar  injuries  of  the  upper 
extremity.  The  wound  of  a  large  artery  may  add  con- 
siderably to  the  danger  of  a  fracture. 

In  a  debilitated  old  man,  a  fracture  is  less  likely  to 
end  well  than  in  a  healthy  child,  or  strong  young  sub- 
ject. In  extreme  old  age,  the  cure  of  a  fracture  is 
always  more  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.— (Bo- 
ycr,  t.  3,  p.  32.)  The  scurvy  certainly  retards  the  form- 
ation of  callus,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  even 
produces  its  absorption  again ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that 
pregnancy  always  prevents  the  union  of  fractures. 
Some  years  ago,  I  attended,  for  Mr.  Ramsden,  a  wo- 
man in  a  court  leading  out  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard, 
who  broke  both  bones  of  her  leg  when  she  was  several 
months  gone  with  child.  Her  pregnancy,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  unfavourable  to  the  cure,  as  she 
got  quite  well  in  the  usual  time.  "  It  is  not  generally 
settled,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  whether  pregnancy 
should  be  accounted  a  complication.  I  have,  as  well 
as  some  other  practitioners,  seen  a  pregnant  woman 
get  well  of  a  simple  fracture  in  the  ordinary  time." — 
(Leveillr,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  159.  i  And 
in  another  place  he  says,  "  Contre  V opinion  de  Fabrice 
de  Hildan.  Vexpiriencem'aprouve  que,  chezlesfemmes 
grosses,  le  cal  itait  aussi  prompt  a  sc former,  que  chez 
toute  autre  personnel — (Op.  cit.  t.  2,  p.  172.)  The 
experience  of  Boyer  also  tends  to  prove,  that  pregnancy 
is  not  unfavourable  to  the  union  of  fractures.— (See 
Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  32.) 

The  cases  in  which  fractures  remain  disunited,  will 
be  considered  in  a  future  section  of  the  present  article. 


5.  Treatment  of  Fractures  in  general. 

The  general  treatment  of  fractures  embraces  three 
principal  indications.  The  first  is  to  reduce  the  pieces 
of  bone  into  their  natural  situation.  The  second  is  to 
secure  and  keep  them  in  this  state.  And  the  third  is 
to  prevent  any  unpleasant  symptoms  likely  to  arise, 
and  relieve  them  when  they  have  come  on. 

The  fi  rst  indication  is  only  applicable  to  cases  attended 
with  displacement ;  for  when  the  fragments  are  not  out 
of  their  relative  position,  the  surgeon  must  strictly  re- 
frain from  all  avoidable  disturbance  of  the  limb.  His 
interference  should  then  be  limited  to  putting;  up  the 
fracture,  resisting  the  accession  of  all  unfavourable 
symptoms,  and  removing  them,  if  possible,  after  they 
have  taken  place. 

6.  Of  the  Reduction  of  Fractures. 
The  means  employed  for  the  reduction  of  frac- 
tures in  general  are  chiefly  three,  viz.  extension,  coun- 
ter-extension, and  coaptation.,  or  setting.  But,  as 
Boyer  remarks,  these  means  should  vary  according  to 
ihe  species  of  displacement ;  and  surgical  writers  have 
generalized  too  much  in  representing  them  all  three  as 
necessary  for  the  reduction  of  every  kind  of  fracture. 
In  fact,  there  are  several  cases  in  which  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  positively  useless  :  of  this  nature 
we  fractures-of  the  patella  and  olecranon,  where  the 


displacement  consists  of  a  separation  of  the  fragments 
Here  the  reduction  may  be  accomplished  by  putting  the 
limb  in  a  position  in  which  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
1 1  of  the  bone  are  relaxed,  and  then  pushing 
the  upper  fragment  into  contact  with  the  lower. 

Extension  signifies  the  act  of  pulling  the  broken  part 
in  a  direction  from  the  trunk,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  their  natural 
By  counter-extension,  surgeons  imply  the  act  of  mak- 
ing extension  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  on!. 
der  the  limb,  or  even  the  whole  body,  from  beinj;  drawn 
along  by  the  extending  power,  which  would  then  be 
unavailing. 

It  was  formerly  recommended  to  apply  the  extending 
force  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  the  counter-extension 
to  the  upper  one.  Such  practice,  indeed,  was  advised  by 
Mr.  Pott,  and  is  still  generally  preferred  in  this  count n  ■ 
but  upon  the  continent  it  has  been  abandoned,  The 
objections  made  to  it  by  Boyer  are,  first,  that  n  is  fre- 
quently difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  take  hold 
of  the_  two  fragments,  as,  for  example,  u  In  rj  tl 
of  the  thigh-bone  is  broken.  Secondly,  that  by  apply- 
ing the  extension  and  counter-extension  to  tin 
bone  itself,  most  of  the  muscles  which  surround  it  are 
compressed,  and  such  compression  produces  in  these 
organs  a  spasmodic  contraction,  wliich  often  renders 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  useless,  and  some- 
times even  hurtful.— (Traite'  des  Mai.  <  'Mr.  I.  3,  p.  34.) 
The  French  surgeons,  therefore,  apply  the  extending 
force  to  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with 
the  lower  fragment,  and  the  counter-extension  to  that 
which  is  articulated  with  the  upper.  For  instance,  in 
a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  extending  means  act  upon 
the  foot,  and  the  counter-extending  upon  the  thigh; 
and  in  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  the  extension  is  applied 
to  the  leg,  while  the  counter-extending  power  fixes  the 
pelvis. 

One  circumstance  must  here  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
surgical  reader.  In  this  country,  it  is  properh  incul 
cated  that  one  of  the  first  principles  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  reduction  of  fractures,  is  to  put  the  limb  in  such 
a  position  as  will  relax  the  most  powerful  muscles 
connected  with  the  broken  bone ;  because  these  mus- 
cles principally  impede  the  reduction  and  disturb  the 
ends  of  the  fracture.  But,  in  the  French  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  extension  and  counter-extension,  how  can  this 
grand  principle  be  observed?  If  the  extending  and 
counter-extending  means  are  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
broken  bone  itself,  but  to  others  which  are  articulated 
with  it,  the  limb  must  of  necessity  be  kept  in  a  straight 
posture  at  the  time  of  reducing  the  fracture ;  for  were 
the  limb  placed  in  a  half-bent  state,  the  extension  and 
counter-extension,  as  practised  by  the  continental  sur 
geons,  would  not  be  in  the  same  line.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  advantageous  to  bend  the  limb  at  the  time  of  re 
ducing  a  fracture,  the  French  mode  of  practising  exten 
sion  and  counter-extension  must  be  relinquished.  I  am 
not,  however,  one  of  those  surgeons  who  are  entirely 
blinded  with  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  the 
whole  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the  broken  bone, 
by  merely  bending  the  limb.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
perfectly  convinced,  with  Desault,  that,  in  general, 
what  is  gained  by  the  relaxation  of  some  muscles,  is 
lost  by  the  tension  of  others.  But  where  it  is  possible 
to  relax,  by  a  certain  posture,  the  set  of  muscles  most 
capable  of  preventing  the  reduction  and  disturbing  the 
coaptation  of  a  fracture,  that  posture  I  would  sell  i 
Thus,  in  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  the  strong  muscles  of 
the  calf  undeniably  possess  this  power,  and  the  bent 
position,  which  relaxes  them,  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
the  most  judicious  and  advantageous,  not  only  during 
the  reduction,  but  during  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
case.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  under  my  care,  in  the 
military  hospital  at  Cambray,  a  fracture  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  which  was  at  first  treated  in  the  straight 
posture.  The  gentleman  who  assisted  me  reduced  the 
fragments,  and  made  them  lie  tolerably  well.  But 
every  time  the  bandage  was  opened,  the  bones  were 
always  found  displaced  again.  Finding  that  this  incon- 
venience went  on  for  two  or  three  weeks,  we  resolved 
to  lay  the  limb  on  its  outside,  in  the  bent  position.  -Not 
the  least  trouble  was  afterward  experienced  in  keeping 
the  fragments  reduced.  Unless,  therefore,  the  situa- 
tion of  a  wound,  abscess,  or  some  particular  rea- 
son, indicate  an  advantage  or  convenience  from  the 
straight  posture,  I  always  reduce  a  fractured  leg  in 
the  bent  position,  which  will  be  hereafter  described 
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H.  r.'.  ti,  ler  the  French  mode  of  making 

nd  counter-extension  as  generally  inad- 
missible. 

.t  opinion,  that  the  bent  position 
ci  Hi,-  i;iiiii  on  li  Wr.  Pott,  was  the 

fractured  thighs;  but  tins  sentiment  has  sub- 
sequent!) sppi  w  [  gives  me 

Ing  my  en- 

nra  eon  principles  and  practice  adopted 

l), -au  ii  andothers,  who  urge  the  neces- 

ideavouring  to  render  the  apparatus  more  effi- 

etont.    The  considerations  which  have  led  me  to  this 

change  will  be  related  in  spettking  of  fractured  thighs. 

,n  posture  be  advantageous  in  cases  of 

broken  thighs,  1  think  it  will  be  universally  allowed,  that 

the  parts  of  the  limb  recommended  by  the  French  Bur- 
geons lor  the  applii  atlon  of  the  extension  and  counter- 
extenalon  are  the  most  proper. 

The  evils  and  difficulties  formerly  encountered  in 
fractured  limbs,  undoubtedly  proceeded,  in  a 
•sure,  from  the  violent  extension  and  counter- 
extension  practised  by  our  ancestors.  As  they  were 
of  the  utility  of  relaxing  the  muscles  which 
oken  bone,  they  had  no 
means  hut  the  employment  of  actual  force  to  effect  the 
redaction.  Sunt. however,  the  excellent  instructions 
i  in  .Mr.  Pott's  remarks  on  fractures  have  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  due  to  them,  practitioners  have 
been  careful,  In  the  reduction  of  fractures,  to 
muscles  as  much  as  possible  by  relax- 
ing them,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  the  employment 
of  violent  extension  and  counter-extension  is  effectually 
removed. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  respecting  the 
i  ion  e  which  should  he  used  in  mak- 
ing extension ;  tor  it  must  vary  in  different  cases, 
according  to  the  species  of  displacement  and  the  num- 
li<  i  ami  power  Of  the  muscles  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing it.  In  transverse  iracturcs  displaced  only  ac- 
cording to  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  a  very  moderate 
i  is  merely  practised  with  a  view 
of  lessening  the  friction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
whii  h  are  always  more  or  less  rough.    But  whatever 

be  the  direct! t  tin  fracture  when  the  fragments  pass 

over  each  Other,  the  extension  and  counter-extension 
must  constantly  be  such  as  to  remove  the  shortening 
of  the  limb,  and  overcome  the  force  of  those  muscles 
which,  after  all  attention  has  been  paid  to  their  relax- 
ation, Still  oppose  the  rediicl  1011.  Extension,  however, 
ought  never  to  be  practised  in  a  violent  and  sudden 
waj  ;  Inn  in  as  gradual  a  manner  as  possible,  the  ut- 
most care  being  taken  not  to  shake,  nor  even  move, 
the  limb  any  more  than  can  be  avoided.  When  the 
practitioner  extends  a  broken  member  all  at  once  vio- 
lently, he  excites  the  muscles  to  strong  spasmodic 
action,  an, I  there  is  some  danger  of  lacerating  them. 
because  their  fibres  are  not  allowed  the  requisite  tunc 
io  yield  to  the  tone  which  elongates  them.  The  exten- 
sion is  to  begin  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  fragment, 
and  be  continued  in  that  which  is  natural  to  the  body 
of  the  bone. 

In  every  case  of  fracture  with  displacement,  as  soon 
hs  the  neceasarj  extension  has  been  made,  the  surgeon 
is  to  endeavour  to  place  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  in 
their  natural  situaiiou  :  this  is  termed  coaptation,  or 
This  operation  Is  to  be  undertaken  in  differ- 
eui  ways,  according  to  the  species  of  displacement,  and 

the  practitioner  can  almost  always  execute  it  by  acting 
upon  the  lower  fragment,  without  applying  his  fingers 
directly  to  the  fracture  itself,  in  order  "to  regulate  the 
contact  of  the  extremities  of  the  bone.  When,  however, 
it  is  judged  necessary  for  tins  purpose  to  touch  the 
broken  part  itself,  it  should  be  done  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  so  as  to  avoid  pressing  the  soft  parts  against 
the  |k, mis  and  splinters  oi  bone. 
although  the  reduction  of  fractures  may  in  general  he 

accomplished  With  tolerable  facility,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens thai  the  first  attempts  fail.    This  is  occasionally 
ascribabie  t<>  the  employment  of  too  much  force,  and 
at,    m   making  the    extension  ; 
in  Irritated,  and  act  so  power- 
i  me  design  of  me  surgeon  is  complete!]  frua- 

II.  re  the  grand  means  of  sue,  ess  is   putting 

the  limb  into  such  I  position  as  will  relax  the  most 

powerful  muscles  which  oppose  the  (eduction.    Borne- 

b  iwever,  the  irritable  and  convulsive  state  of 

lea  is  not  the  affect  of  any  wrong  mode  of  pro- 


ceeding on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  but  arises  from  the 
alarm,  pain,  and  injury,  caused  by  the  accident  itself. 
Here  relaxing  the  muscles  as  much  as  possible  is  also 
the  most  likely  method  of  removing  the  difficulty.  In 
short,  now  that  the  utility  of  paying  attention  to  this 
principle  is  universally  known  mthe  professions  frac- 
ture is  hardly  ever  met  with  which  cannot  be  immedi- 
ately reduced  ;  particularly  if  a  copious  bleeding  be 
premised  when  the  patient  is  a  strong  muscular  sub- 
ject. This  evacuation,  indeed,  will  also  prove,  for 
other  reasons,  highly  beneficial,  where  the  limb  is  much 
contused  and  swollen,  and  the  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion is  great. 

7.  Of  the  Means  for  keeping  Fractures  reduced. 
After  the  bones  have  been  put  into  their  natural  situ- 
ation, time  alone  would  complete  their  cure,  were  there 
not  in  the  muscles  a  continual  propensity  to  displace 
the  ends  of  the  fracture  again.  In  cases  of  fracture  the 
ire  often  affected  with  involuntary  spasmodic 
action,  by  which  the  broken  part  would  certainly  be 
displaced,  were  no  measures  taken  to  maintain  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  broken  bone  in  contact.  Besides,  the 
patient,  in  easing  himself,  coughing,  sneezing,  &c.,nrust 
unavoidably  subject  the  limb  to  a  degree  of  motion  by 
which  the  coaptation  would  be  altogether  destroyed. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  employing  means  for  fixing  the 
broken  limb  so  effectually  that  it  may  continue  perfectly 
motionless  during  the  whole  time  requisite  for  the  union 
of  the  fracture.  This  second  indication  is  sometimes 
troublesome  and  difficult,  and,  as  Boyer  observes, it  is  in 
this  part  of  the  treatment  that  the  surgeon  has  an  op- 
portunity of  evincing  his  skill.  The  means  employed 
lor  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication  are,  an  advantage- 
ous position,  quietude,  bandages,  splints,  and  various 
kinds  of  apparatus. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  fractures,  the  position  of  the 
part,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  body,  is  a  thing  of  mate- 
rial importance.  Whenever  the  case  is  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  extremities,  the  patient  should  lie  strictly  in  bed 
until  the  callus  is  completely  formed.  It  is  likewise  an 
advantage  not  to  have  the  bed  much  more  than  a  yard 
wide,  because  the  surgeon  and  assistants  can  then  more 
conveniently  get  at  any  part  of  the  limb.  Feather-beds 
are  a  great  deal  too  soft  and  yielding :  a  horse-hair 
mattress  is  far  preferable.  Boyer,  indeed,  is  so  im- 
pressed with  the  utility  of  letting  the  patient  lie  upon  a 
surface  which  will  not  sink,  that  he  recommends  two 
mattresses  to  be  used,  and  a  board  to  be  laid  under  the 
upper  one  from  the  hip  to  beyond  the  patient's  foot. — 
(TraiU  desMal.  C/iir.  p.  39,  vol.  3.) 

The  most  favourable  position  for  a  fractured  limb  is 
that  in  which  all  the  muscles  passing  over  the  fracture, 
and  extending  either  to  the  lower  fragment  or  to  that 
part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  with  it,  are  equally 
relaxed.  The  injured  limb  should  also  have  firm  sup- 
port at  every  point,  and  its  position  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated so  that  not  only  this  object  be  carefully  fulfilled, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  chance  of  displacement  from 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  the  weight  of  the  body,  or 
part  itself,  may  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible. 

The  natural  or  rather  the  most  easy  position  of  the 
limb  is  that  which  is  usually  chosen  by  a  person  who 
reposes  himself  or  who  is  sleeping ;  for  then  all  mo- 
tion is  suspended,  and  every  part  assumes  that  posture 
which  is  most  congenial  to  it.  In  this  condition,  the 
limbs  are  not  extended,  nor  yet  entirely  bent ;  but  only 
in  a  moderate  state  of  flexion.  Hence,  Boyer  remarks, 
that  a  half-bent  position  of  the  limbs  is  that  which  is 
most  natural,  and  that  in  which  all  the  muscles  enjoy 
an  equal  degree  of  relaxation,  and,  consequently,  that 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  the  best  for  fractures.  This 
posture  which  was  recommended  by  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  lias  been  highly  extolled  by  Pott,  who  appears 
to  have  exaggerated  its  advantages.  Considered  in  a 
general  way,  it  is  without  contradiction  preferable  to 
every  other  position  of  the  limb ;  but  its  employment 
should  be  liable  to  exceptions,  as  will  be  noticed  in 
treating  of  particular  fractures.— (See  Boyer,  Traile 
des  Mai.  Our.  t.  8,  ;).  40.) 

In  whatever  position  a  broken  limb  is  placed  (says 
this  writer),  it  should  bear  throughout  its  whole  length 
J  and  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  on  which 
it  lies,  and  not  be  only  partially  supported.  When, 
for  example,  only  the  extremities  of  a  fractured  limb 
rest  upon  the  bed,  the  weight  of  the  limb  itself  will 
make  it  bend  in  'he  situation  rf  the  fracture.    Tin* 
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limb  will  also  be  rendered  crooked,  if  the  broken  part 
be  supported,  while  the  extremities  of  the  limb  (espe- 
cially ttie  inferior)  sink  lower  by  their  own  weight. 
The  displacement  of  the  fracture  is  not  the  only  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  limb  being  laid  upon  a  surface 
where  it  is  not  every  where  equally  supported.  The 
parts  which  do  bear  on  this  surface  experience  a  pain- 
full degree  of  pressure,  which,  if  long  continued,  is  apt 
to  produce  inflammation,  and  even  sloughing,  of  the 
integuments.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  leg,  gangrene 
of  the  heel  has  sometimes  arisen  entirely  from  this 
cause.  Such  inconveniences  may  be  prevented  by  lay- 
ing a  fractured  limb  on  a  surface  of  corresponding 
form ;  that  is  to  say,  on  a  surface  which  is  depressed 
where  the  limb  has  projections,  and  rises  where  it  pre- 
sents depressions.  The  surface  should  not  be  so  hard 
as  to  annoy  the  patient ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
firm  not  to  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  and  appa- 
ratus. According  to  Coyer,  the  best  pillows  for  the 
support  of  broken  limbs  are  stuffed  with  chaff  of  oats, 
a  substance  which  he  describes  as  far  preferable  to 
feathers,  because  it  more  readily  admits  of  being 
pushed  from  the  place  where  the  limb  is  prominent  to 
another  situation  where  the  member  presents  a  depres- 
sion or  hollow;  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  being  less 
heating  than  feathers  and  less  apt  to  spoil. 

In  whatever  position  fractured  limbs  are  placed, 
they  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  during  the  whole 
time  requisite  for  the  union.  If  the  broken  bone  be 
moved  while  the  callus  is  forming,  the  surfaces  of  the 
fracture  rub  against  each  other,  and  the  process  is  dis- 
turbed ;  and,  indeed,  sometimes  by  repeatedly  moving 
the  limb,  the  consolidation  of  fractures  is  entirely  pre- 
vented, or,  at  least,  rendered  very  slow  and  difficult. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  limb  in  the  right  position, 
and  in  a  state  of  quietude,  and  to  preserve  the  frag- 
ments in  proper  contact  with  respect  to  each  other, 
the  surgeon  is  to  caution  the  patient  to  avoid  moving 
at  all  more  than  can  be  helped,  and  every  cause  likely 
to  subject  the  limb  to  any  kind  of  shock  or  concussion 
is  to  be  removed.  But  in  particular,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  retentive  apparatus,  usually  consisting 
of  some  application  to  the  skin  itself,  bandages,  splints, 
tapes,  straps,  and  buckles,  soft  pads,  &c. — {See  Boyer, 
TraitJ  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  42.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  dressings,  bandages,  &c.  which 
ought  to  be  applied  to  fractures,  no  surgeon  has  writ- 
ten better  than  Mr.  Pott. 

"  The  intention  (says  he)  in  applying  any  kind  of  ex- 
ternal medicine  to  a  broken  limb  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
repress  inflammation,  to  disperse  extravasated  blood, 
to  keep  the  skin  lax,  moist,  and  perspirable,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  some,  though  a  very  small  degree 
of  restraint  or  confinement  to  the  fracture,  but  not  to 
bind  or  press  ;  and  it  should  also  be  calculated  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  itching,  an  herpetic  eruption,  or 
an  erysipelatous  efflorescence.  At  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  we  use  a  cerate  made  by  a  solution  of  li- 
tharge in  vinegar,  which,  with  soap,  oil,  and  wax,  is  af- 
terward formed  into  such  consistence  as  just  to  admit 
being  spread  without  warming. 

This  lies  very  easy,  repels  inflammation,  is  not  ad- 
herent, comes  off  clean,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  irri- 
tates, or  causes  either  herpes  or  erysipelas.  But  let 
the  form  and  composition  of  the  application  made  to 
the  limb  be  what  it  may,  one  tiling  is  clear,  viz.,  that 
it  should  be  put  on  in  such  manner,  as  that  it  may  be 
renewed  and  shifted  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  moving  the  limb  in  any  manner :  it  being  cer- 
tain, that  when  once  a  broken  thigh  or  leg  has  been 
properly  put  to  rights,  and  has  been  deposited  properly 
on  the  pillow,  it  ought  not  ever  to  be  lifted  up  or  moved 
from  it  again  without  necessity,  until  the  fracture  is 
perfectly  united  ;  and  it  is  true  that  such  necessity  will 
not  very  often  occur." 

Such  application  having  been  made  as  the  surgeon 
thinks  right,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put  on  a  proper 
bandage.  That  formerly  used  was  what  is  commonly 
called  a  roller.  This  was  of  different  lengths,  accord- 
ing to  the  surgeon's  choice,  or  as  it  was  used  in  the 
form  cf  one,  two  or  more  pieces. 

"  By  such  kind  of  bandage  three  intentions  are 
aimed  at,  and  said  to  be  accomplished,  viz.  to  con- 
fine the  fracture,  to  repress  or  prevent  a  flux  of 
humours,  and  to  regulate  the  callus  (see  Duverney) ; 
but  whoever  will  reflect  seriously  on  this  matter, 
will  soon  be  convinced,  that  although  some  son  o, 


bandage  is  necessary  in  every  simple  fracture,  as  well 
for  preserving  some  degree  of  steadiness  to  the  Limb, 
as  for  the  retention  of  the  applications,  yet  none  nor 
either  of  these  three  ends  can  be  answered  merely,  or 
even  principally,  by  bandage  of  any  kind  Whatever; 
and,  therefore,  if  this  should  be  found  to  be  true,  that 
is,  if  it  should  appear,  that  whatever  kind  of  deliga- 
tion  be  made  use  of,  it  cannot  be  a  principal,  but  only 
an  accessory  kind  of  assistance,  and  that  in  ;i  unau 
degree,  and  very  little  to  be  depended  upon,  it  will  fol- 
low  that  such  kind  of  bandage  as  is  mostdlfflci 
applied  with  justness  and  exactitude,  such  as  is  soonest 
relaxed  and  out  of  order,  such  as  stands  most  fre- 
quently in  need  of  renewal,  and  in  such  renewal  is 
most  likely  to  give  pain  and  trouble,  must  be  more  im- 
proper and  less  eligible  than  one  which  is  more  easily 
applied,  less  liable  to  be  out  of  order,  and  Which  can 
be  adjusted  without  moving  the  limb,  &c. 

The  best  and  most  useful  bandage  for  a  simple 
fracture  of  the  leg  or  thigh  is  what  is  oommoalj 
known  by  the  name  of  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  ■» 
rather,  one  made  on  the  same  principle,  but  with  a  little 
difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  pieces.  The  com- 
mon method  is  to  make  it  so  that  the  parts  which  ;ire 
to  surround  the  limb  make  a  right  angle  with  that 
which  runs  lengthwise  under  it ;  instead  of  which,  if 
they  are  tacked  on  so  as  to  make  an  acute  angle,  they 
will  fold  over  each  other  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
thereby  sit  more  neatly  and  more  securely,  as  the  parts 
will  thereby  have  more  connexion  with,  and  more  de- 
pendence on,  each  other.  In  compound  fractures,  as 
they  are  called,  every  body  sees  and  acknowledges  the 
utility  of  this  kind  of  bandage  preferably  to  the  roller, 
and  for  very  obvious  and  convincing  reasons,  but  parti- 
cularly because  it  does  not  become  necessary  to  lift  up 
and  disturb  the  limb  every  time  it  is  dressed,  or  every 
time  the  bandage  loosens. 

The  pain  attending  motion  in  a  compound  fracture, 
the  circumstance  of  the  wound,  and  the  greater  de- 
gree of  instability  of  parts  thereby  produced,  are  cer- 
tainly very  good  reasons  for  dressing  such  wound 
with  a  bandage  which  does  not  render  motion  neces- 
sary ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  can  make  it 
necessary,  or  right,  or  eligible,  to  move  a  limb  in  the 
case  of  simple  fracture  1  what  benefit  can  be  proposed 
by  it  ?  what  utility  can  be  drawn  from  it  ?  When  a 
broken  bone  has  been  well  set,  and  the  limb  well 
placed,  what  possible  advantage  can  arise  from  moving 
it  ?  Surely  none  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  pain  and  pro- 
bable mischief.  Is  it  not  the  one  great  intention  to  pro- 
cure unition?  Can  moving  the  limb  every  two  or 
three  days  contribute  to  such  intention  ?  must  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  obstruct  and  retard  it  ?  Is  not  perfect 
quietude  as  necessary  towards  the  union  of  the  bone 
in  a  simple  as  in  a  compound  fracture?  It  is  true,  that 
in  the  one  there  is  a  wound  which  requires  to  be 
dressed,  and  the  motion  of  the  limb  may  in  general  be 
attended  with  rather  more  pain  than  in  the  other;  but 
does  motion  in  the  simple  fracture  give  ease  or  procure 
more  expeditious  union  ? 

Every  benefit  then  which  can  be  supposed  to  be  ob 
tained  from  the  use  of  the  common  bandage  or  roller,  is 
equally  attainable  from  the  use  of  that  which  1 1  li 
mentioned,  with  one  additional,  and  to  the  patient  most 
invaluable  advantage,  viz.  that  of  never  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  his  leg  or  thigh  once,  during  the  cure, 
removed  from  the  pillow  on  which  it  has  been  properly 
deposited." — (Pott's  Remarks  on  Fractures,  &c.) 

In  France  a  universal  preference  is  given  to  Scul- 
tetus's  bandage  in  every  instance  where  we  employ 
the  eighteen-tailed  one,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in 
being  composed  of  separate  pieces  admitting  of  remo- 
val, so  that  when  a  part  of  the  bandage  is  soiled  it  can 
be  taken  away  without  disturbing  the  whole  of  the 
dressings.  The  clean  pieces  are  first  stitched  to  those 
which  are  about  to  be  removed,  and  then  they  are 
drawn  under  the  part.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture 
where  the  bandage  is  soiled  with  the  discharge  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  must  be  often  removed,  certainly 
Scultetus's  bandage  is  the  best,  particularly  as  it  pos- 
sesses all  the  recommendations  peculiar  to  that  of  the 
eighteen-tailed  kind.— (Boyer,  TraiU  des  Mai.  Chir.  t. 
3,  p.  46.) 

With  respect  to  the  general  objects  and  uses  of  baud 
ages  in  cases  of  fracture,  I  ought  to  notice  oni 
of  them,  which  is  strongly  inculcated  in  the  modern 
French  schools ;  namely,  that  of  "  benumbing  Uie  irn- 
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lability  of  the  muscles"  by  the  compression  resulting 
from  their  regular  and  oven  application  to  the  whole 
,i  ii„.  member.  In  describing  tin:  treatment  of  porti- 
bave  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
111  which  a  moderate  general  compression 
ui  the  musolee  may  be  attended  with  utility. 

li  ral  apparatus  lor  a  simple  frac- 
ture, which  come  next  in  order  (observes  Mr.  Pott),  are 

the  splints ."  wnichareunqueatloiufolythemostefflcient 

ic  applications  made  to  a  broken  limb  with  a 

ng    the  ends  of  the  fracture  steady  and 

in  a  proper  state  of  contact;  Without  them  the  surgeon 

would  In  vain  endeavour  to  maintain  the  reduction. 

Oly  made  of  paste- 
board, wood,  01  i  |  kind  of  stuff,  and  are 

■  i  be  applied  lengthwise  on  the  broken  limb; 

i',  in  Others  lour;  tor  the  more  steady 

and  quiet  detention  Of  the  fracture. 

That  splints  properly  made  and  judiciously  applied 

able  is  beyond  all  doubt;  but  their  uti- 
nda  much  on  tlieir  size  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  hey  are  applied. 

The  tl  »i    use  of  splints  is  to  preserve 

Steadiness  In  the  whole  limb  without  compressing  the 
•  i  all.  By  the  former  they  become  very  assist- 
ant to  the  curative  intention;  by  the  latter  they  are 
■Me  of  causing  pain  and  oilier  inconveniences; 
at  the  same  time  thai  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  contribute  to  the  steadiness  of  the  limb, 

i  to  be  of  an}  real  use  at  all,  splints  should,  in 
reach  above  the  knee  and  below 

the  ankle  ;  should  he  only  two  ill  number,  ami  should  be 
I  with  low,  rag,  or  cotton,  that  they  should 
press  onlj  on  the  joints,  and  not  at  all  on  the  fracture. 
Bj  this  thej  able;  but  a  short 

splint  which  extends  only  a  little  above  and  a  little  below 
ii  e.  and  does  mil  lake  in  the  two  joints,  is  an  ab- 
surdity, and,  what  is  wo!  tuevous  absurdity. 
By  pressing  on  both  joints,  they  keep  not  only  them 
bin  the  fool  stead}  ;bj  pressing  on  the  fracture  only,  they 
cannot  retain  il  in  its  place,  it  i lie  foot  be  in  he  smallest 
I  ,  Imi  thej  may,  and  frequently  do,  oc- 
casion mischief,  bj  rudelj  pressing  the  parts  covering 

niist  ill Igea  and  inequalities  of  it. 

In   the  case  of  a  fractured  os  lemons,  if  the  limb 

i  an  extended  posture, one  splint  should  cer- 
tainlj  reach  from  the  hip  to  the  outer  ankle,  and  an- 

■  new  hat  shorter) should  extend  from  the  groin 
to  the  inner  ankle.    In  the  case  of  a  broken  tibia  and 

fibula,  there  never  can  be  occasion  for  more  than  two 
SpUntS,    one  Of  Which  should   extend    from   above    tin 
knee  10  below  the  ankle  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
splint  should  do  the  same  on   the  other  side." — (See 
on  Fractures  and   Dislocations,  in   Pott's 
sal  Works,  vol  Up.  298,  .W-.  edit.  1808.) 
J  strongly  disapproves  of  the  employment  of 
all   tight   bandages,  and  of  covering  the  whole  of  a 
imb  Willi  splints.     He  was  called  to  a  gentle- 
man of  rank  al  Paris,  who  had  broken  the  knee-pan 
trausvi  rselv.     lie  laid  the  liirib  upon  a  concave  splint, 
of  which  was  adapted  to  the  under  surface 
of  a  part  of  the  leg  and  thigh.    No  bandage  was  used ; 
merely  two  Leather  straps, 'Which  crossed  upon  the 
knee,  and  included  the  fractured  bone.    A  perfect  bony 
union  was  thus  easily  effected.     Assalini  afterward 
extended  the  use  of  a  concave  splint,  applied  under  the 
limb,  to  fractures  of  the  leg  and  thigh.     In  the  first  of 
these  cases,  now  thigh  is  received  in  the 

pilot,  and  from  tins  two  branches,  or  lateral 
go  along  the  leg.    The  apparatus  has  also  a 

■  ••■  for  the  support  of  the  foot.    As  this  simple 
contrivance  is  fastened  with  a  very  few  straps,  and  no 

oi  bandages  are  used,  the  surgeon  has  con- 

i  Mew  of  the  Whole  front  of  the  limb,  and  of 

the  fractured  part  of  it,  which  Assalini  thinks  a  great 

advantage.     In  compound  fractures,  he  puts  no  other 

[S  on  the  WOUnd  but  linen  compresses,  which 

are  kept  continually  wet  with  cold  water.— (Manuale 
di  Chirurgia,  parte  prima,  1S12.)  For  farther  obser- 
vations on  the  subject,  see  Splint, 

In  oblique  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  even 
in  those  of  the  leg,  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  by 
the  ordinary  means  a  cure  tree  from  deformity,  and  es- 
wilhoul  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  lias  led  to 
the  ulei  Ol  employing  continual  extension.  This  ex- 
pression Implies  the  operation  of  a  bandage,  or  ma- 
chine, whi.h  continually  draws  the  fragments  of  the 


broken  bone  in  contrary  directions,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  restrains  them  from  gliding  over  each  other,  and 
maintains  them  in  contact  during  the  whole  time  ne- 
cessary for  their  union.  In  England  this  practice  has 
long  been  relinquished.  It  appears  to  have  been  chased 
away  by  the  dazzling  theory  of  relaxing  every  muscle 
in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  displacing 
an  oblique  fracture :  a  theory  with  which  the  surgeons 
of  this  country  were  but  too  much  blinded  by  the  per- 
suasive eloquence  of  the  late  Mr.  Pott.  Desault  saw 
at  once,  however,  every  inconsistency  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  possibility  of  relaxing  the  muscles,  so  as  to  in- 
capacitate entirely  the  whole  set  connected  with  a 
broken  thigh ;  and  he  never  ceased  to  inculcate  in  his 
school,  that  in  such  a  case  the  assistance  of  a  me- 
chanical apparatus  applied  to  the  limb  was  the  main 
thing  by  which  the  shortening  of  the  limb  xvas  to  be 
prevented.  When  we  consider  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tured thighs,  we  shall  find  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tinual but  moderate  extension  has  had  in  France  ad- 
vocates of  great  talent  and  eminence,  though  it  is  a 
method  to  which  many  surgeons  in  this  country  appear 
to  entertain  strong  but  highly  exaggerated  objections. 

By  means  of  continual  extension  (observes  Boyer), 
we  not  only  succeed  in  uniting  the  fracture,  while  the 
limb  preserves  its  natural  length ;  but  we  afford  the 
part  a  steadiness,  which  is  singularly  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  the  callus. 

In  order  to  derive  from  continual  extension  the  ut- 
most benefit,  and  render  the  method  as  little  painful  as 
possible,  and  supportable  during  the  whole  time  of 
treatment,  the  machines  and  bandages,  according  to 
Boyer,  should  be  constructed  and  applied  conformably 
to  the  following  rules. 

We  should  avoid  compressing  the  muscles  which 
pass  over  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  and  the  elonga- 
tion of  which  organs  is  necessary  to  restore  to  the  limb 
the  length  which  it  has  lost  by  the  gliding  of  thefrag- 
n  r  each  other. 

With  this  view,  the  extending  power  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  articulated  xvith 
the  lower  head  of  the  fractured  bone  ;  and  the  counter- 
extending  force  to  that  which  is  articulated  with  the 
upper  head.  If  these  powers  were  applied  to  the  broken 
bone  itself,  the  muscles  passing  over  the  fracture  would 
suffer  such  compression  as  would  excite  spasm,  and  ren- 
der the  continual  extension  ineffectual  and  even  hurtful. 

The  extending  and  counter-extending  force  ought  to 
be  divided  upon  as  large  surfaces  as  possible. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is  obvious.  The  pressure  of 
external  bodies  on  parts  is  less  painful,  in  proportion 
as  the  surface  pressed  upon  is  extensive  and  the  ope- 
ration supported  at  once  by  numerous  points.  On  this 
principle  a  narrow  band  creates  stronger  and  more 
painful  pressure  than  a  broad  one  ;  and  hence,  the 
rollers  and  other  pieces  of  the  apparatus  for  making 
the  extension  and  counter-extension  should  be  as  wide 
as  possible. 

The  powers  making  continual  extension  should  act 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  broken  bone. 

The  continual  extension  should  be  practised  in  as 
slow,  gradual,  and  insensible  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  muscles  easily  yield  to  a  force  which  stretches 
fhem,when  such  force  acts  slowly,  and  is  very  gradually 
increased,  according  to  the  shortness  of  the  limb,  and 
the  power  of  the  muscles  pioducing  the  displacement. 
But  if  one  were  all  on  a  sudden  to  begin  with  making 
violent  extension,  the  rough  forcible  elongation  of  the 
muscles  would  excite  such  a  spasmodic  action  of  them 
as  would  frustrate  every  attempt  to  restore  the  natural 
length  of  the  limb.  And  if,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  pur- 
pose, the  extending  force  were  increased  in  a  ratio  to 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles,  there  would  be  danger 
of  lacerating  these  organs,  because  their  fibres  would 
not  have  time  enough  to  yield. 

Lastly,  the  parts  upon  which  the  extending  and 
counter-extending  force  acts  should  be  defended ;  and 
the  compression  made  by  the  tapes,  or  other  pieces  of 
the  baiidage  and  apparatus,  ought  to  be  equalized. 

These  indications  may  be  fulfilled  by  covering  the 
parts  on  which  the  tapes  and  bandages  press  with  tow 
or  wool  pads  ;  and  by  filling  up  all  the  depressions  of 
the  limb  with  the  same  soft  substances,  so  as  to  give  it 
a  circular  form.  The  bandages  will  then  not  hurt  the 
most  projecting  parts,  on  which  they  would  make  a 
strong  and  injurious  degree  of  pressure,  if  the  depres- 
sions were  not  artificially  filled  up. 
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By  observing  these  rules,  says  Boyer,  continual  ex- 
tension may  always  be  borne,  even  by  the  most  deli- 
cate and  irritable  patients :  and  the  important  advan- 
tage will  be  obtained  of  curing  the  fracture  with  the 
proper  length  of  the  limb  preserved.— (Traitt  des  Mai. 
Our.  t.  3,  p.  56. 59.) 

8  Means  for  preventing  and  removing  the  unfavour- 
able Symptoms  liable  to  arise  from  Fractures. 

After  having  reduced  the  fracture,  applied  a  suitable 
apparatus  for  maintaining  the  reduction,  and  put  the 
part  in  an  advantageous  position,  the  practitioner  is  to 
attend  to  the  third  indication  in  the  treatment,  viz.  the 
prevention  and  removal  of  any  unfavourable  symptoms 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  simple  fractures  of  the 
upper  extremity,  it  is  proper  in  all  cases  to  allow  for 
the  first  few  days  only  very  low  diet,  broths,  tea,  &c. 
When  the  patient  is  young  and  strong,  and  the  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  are  likely  to  be  considerable,  ve- 
nesection should  be  practised.  In  other  circumstances 
it  may  in  general  be  dispensed  with,  because  it  is  well 
known,  that  for  the  quick  formation  of  callus,  by  which 
the  fracture  is  to  be  united,  strength  and  a  vigorous 
circulation  are  highly  favourable.  The  patient  may  be 
permitted  to  drink  as  often  and  as  much  as  he  likes, 
of  any  cooling  acid  beverage.  A  very  low  diet  is  only 
to  be  continued  the  first  few  days,  unless  great  inflam- 
mation arise ;  for  experience  proves  that  the  method, 
when  too  much  prolonged,  has  bad  effects,  and  tends, 
on  the  same  principle  as  bleeding,  to  retard  the  union 
of  the  fracture. 

Costiveness  is  to  be  averted  by  the  use  of  clysters  and 
mild  aperient  medicines.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  in 
fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  disturbance  of  the 
limb  caused  by  the  patient's  being  obliged  to  move 
himself,  after  taking  a  purgative,  is  seriously  objection- 
able ;  but  perhaps  in  all,  and  certainly  in  some  habits, 
a  neglect  to  open  the  bowels  soon  after  the  accident 
would  have  still  more  pernicious  consequences.  In 
order,  however,  to  lessen  the  disturbance,  a  bed-pan 
should  be  carefully  introduced  under  the  patient.  Here, 
also,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession  a  very  complete  fracture-bed,  invented  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Earle.  One  great  convenience  of  this  bed, 
the  cost  of  which  is  moderate,  is  to  enable  the  patient 
to  void  his  feces,  without  the  slightest  change  of  posi- 
tion or  disturbance ;  an  object  effected  by  the  simple 
contrivance  of  a  little  kind  of  trap,  opening  under  the 
bed,  out  of  which  a  small  portion  of  the  mattress  ad- 
mits of  being  withdrawn,  and  a  tin  receptacle  is  placed 
for  the  reception  of  what  is  voided  from  the  bowels  and 
bladder.  Some  other  advantages  of  this  apparatus  will 
be  hereafter  briefly  mentioned. 

With  respect  to  external  applications,  we  should 
carefully  avoid  using  all  such  plasters  and  ointments 
as  irritate  the  skin,  or  create  a  disagreeable  itching ; 
for  they  sometimes  bring  on  erysipelas.  The  emplas- 
trum  saponis  in  common  use  is  the  best  for  all  simple 
fractures  ;  and  it  is  the  best  rather  because  it  doe.-;  no 
harm,  than  because  it  does  any  essential  good.  It  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  good  plan  for  the  first  few  days 
to  wet  the  bandages  with  cold  water ;  for  in  this  way, 
the  tendency  to  inflammation  and  swelling  may  be  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  surgeon,  however,  should  re- 
collect that  the  bandage  shrinks  when  wet,  and  may 
become  so  tight  as  to  do  harm  if  not  attended  to.  So- 
lutions of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  other  salts,  make  band- 
ages stiff  and  hard  ;  and  as  they  are  perhaps  not  more 
efficacious  than  cold  water  alone,  the  latter  is  some- 
times preferred. 

When  a  fracture  is  well  set,  the  position  of  the  part 
right,  and  the  bandage  and  splints  neither  too  tight  nor 
too  slack,  the  less  the  broken  bone  is  moved,  and  the 
less  the  apparatus  and  dressings  are  disturbed  the  bet- 
ter. Sometimes,  however,  the  practitioner  is  obliged 
to  take  off  the  splints,  and  undo  the  bandage,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  lie  in  even 
contact.  Were  he  to  leave  the  splints  on  the  part  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight,  without  ever  being  sure  of  l  his  im- 
portant point,  he  might  find,  when  too  late  tor  altera- 
tion, that  the  fracture  was  in  a  state  of  displacement, 
and  the  limb  seriously  deformed.  Hence,  a  strong  rea- 
son for  employing  the  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  which 
admits  of  being  opened  without  disturbing  the  limb,  or 
even  without  lifting  it  from  the  surface  upon  which  it 
has  been  deposited. 

In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  particularly  of 


the  legs,  it  sometimes  happens  the  first  two  or  three 
nights  after  the  reduction,  that  the  limb  Is  affected  Witb 
convulsive  spasms  and  cramps,  which  make  the  pa- 
tient start  in  his  sleep,  and  displace  ilic  ends  of  the 
bone,  which  must  be  again  reduced. 

When  the  callus  has  acquired  some  firmness,  tbe 
patient  should  still  keep  the  part  or  lnrib  quiet,  until 
the  union  is  perfectly  consolidated.  And  in  fractures 
of  the  lower  extremity,  even  after  the  union  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  that  the  splints  admit  of  being  lefl  off;  tbe 
patient  ought  not  to  venture  to  get  out  of  bed 
upon  the  limb,  till  several  more  days  have  elapsed. 

All  fractures,  however  simple  and  well  treated  tbey 
may  be,  are  constantly  followed  by  weakness  and  stiff- 
nessof  the  limb.  These  unpleasant  consequences  are. 
the  greater,  the  more  violently  the  limb  lias  beep  con- 
tused, the  nearer  the  fracture  is  to  a  joint,  and  tbe 
longer  the  part  has  remained  motionless  and  without 
exercise.  The  stiffness  always  affects  the, 
joint  of  the  broken  bone  much  more  than  the  supe- 
rior. For  the  relief  of  these  effects  of  fractures,  n  is 
customary  to  employ  friction,  liniments,  emollient  re- 
laxing applications,  cold  washes,  and  batlm 
sometimes,  notwithstanding  such  remedies,  the  mem- 
brane does  not  quickly  recover  its  strength,  but  con- 
tinues stiff  and  weak  for  a  year,  or  even  a  longer 
time.  The  most  effectual  plans  for  the  prevention  of 
this  state  should  therefore  be  resorted  to  early, 
consist  in  making  the  joints  nearest  the  fracture  exe- 
cute slight  motions,  as  soon  as  the  union  is  sulli- 
ciently  advanced  not  to  be  in  danger  of  interruption 
from  this  practice.  A  great  deal  of  caution,  however, 
is  necessary  in  moving  the  part,  and  it  is  safer  for  the 
surgeon  to  superintend  the  business  himself,  than  leave 
it  to  the  patient  or  others.  One  of  the  best  proceedings 
also  Ibr  the  hindrance  of  much  weakness  and  stiffness 
in  the  limb  after  a  fracture  is,  to  discontinue  the  splints 
and  tight  bandages  immediately  the  state  of  the  callus 
will  allow.  The  manner  in  which  their  pressure  re- 
tards the  circulation,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  silliness 
of  the  limb;  and,  consequently,  the  sooner  they  can  be 
safely  left  off  the  sooner  will  the  patient  regain  the 
free  use  of  the  limb. 

In  France,  the  chief  division  of  fractures  is  into 
simple  and  complicated;  which  last  includes,  among 
many  varieties,  the  cases  which  we  name  compound, 
We  shall  here  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  complications, 
and  the  particular  treatment  which  they  require. 

Fractures  (says  Boyer)  are  always  attended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  contusion,  which  is  constantly  more 
severe  in  cases  where  the  violence  has  acted  directly 
on  the  situation  of  the  fracture.  But  such  contusion 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  complication  of  the  accident, 
when  it  exists  in  so  violent  a  degree  as  to  demand  a 
different  treatment  from  that  which  is  employed  in 
simple  fractures. 

In  this  circumstance,  the  splints  and  bandage  should 
be  applied  rather  slackly,  and  the  latter  ought  to  be  wet 
with  cold  water,  or  some  resolvent  lotion.  The  patient 
is  to  be  bled  more  or  less  freely,  according  to  his  age, 
the  state  of  his  constitution,  and  violence  of  the  contu- 
sion. The  next  day,  the  splints  and  bandage  should  be 
opened ;  a  thing  highly  necessary  to  be  observed,  for 
where  it  has  been  neglected,  the  limb  has  been  known 
to  mortify,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  having  ren- 
dered the  bandage  too  tight.— (Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai. 
C/iir.  t.  3,  p.  fi3,  64.) 

In  eases  where  the  contusion  is  severe,  but  unat- 
tended with  a  wound  of  the  integuments,  the  tension 
and  swelling  may  be  so  intense,  that  the  cuticle  is  de- 
tached, forming  vesicles  filled  Willi  yellowish  serurn. 
These  vesicles  may  deceive  an  inexperienced  surgeon, 
and  lead  him  to  imagine  that  the  limb  is  threatened,  or 
acturally  affected,  with  gangrene.  They  ought  to  be 
punctured,  and  covered  with  pledgets  of  simple  oint- 
ment. Here  some  practitioners  apply  emollient  poul- 
tices under  the  apparatus;  but  there  is  inconveni- 
ence in  their  use,  and  perhaps  cold  lotions  are  generally 
better. 

In  simple  fractures,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  a 
large  artery  is  wounded ;  but  when  the  injury  does 
occur,  and  a  diffused  aneurism  takes  place,  the  surgeon 
is  to  expose  the  vessel  by  an  incision,  and  apply  a 
ligature  above  and  below  the  opening.  We  arc  lobe 
careful,  however,  before  resorting  to  the  operation,  that 
the  tumour  is  not  a  venous  extravasation,  which  may 
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almost  always   be  dissipated  by  resolvent    applica- 

mplicated  with  adisloca- 
iiic  luxation  should  . 

The  possibility 

.  r)  depends  upon 

on,  the  situation  of  the  fracture, 

je,    When  it  is  a 

n  the  ligaments  are  lacerated, 

.  the  luxation  may 

,   it  is  an  orbicular 

joint,  iui  e«;  andwhen  the 

-  near  the  articulation,  and  situated  below  the 

the  latter  is  im] 
npt,  indeed,  would  be  injurio 

hi  the  upper  frag- 
ind  were  it  to  operate  npon  thi 

linfulij  stretching  the  muscles, 
ajidperha  them.    The  fracture,  therefore, 

uded  to,  and  after  its  lirm  union, 
ivour  may  bi  ■  >  location. 

thi  re  will  In-  more  probability  of 
laken  to  move  the  limb  gently, 
dins  will  permil  it.     lie 
of  i  mollienl  relax- 
ing applications.     He  confesses,  however,  tb 

Mirr  the  perfect  union  of  the 
riplea  in  which  old 
are   cases 
ited  with  a  fracture ;  an  accident 
n  lyg  renders  the  muscles  and   ligaments  so 
still',  that  tbej  cannot  yield  in  the  extension  requisite 
i-     "I  do  not  know  (says  Hoyer)  that  a 
complicated  with  fracture  has  ever  been  re- 
'i'  n  the  nature  of  the  joint  and  the  circum- 
stances ol  the  cs  i   I  he  treatment  fro 
Ding  wiih  the  reduction  oi  dislocation. — (Traiti  ties  Mai. 
ChiT.t.S,p.Vi.) 

I  OMPOl   M>    I'll.U  TCRES. 

What  Mr.  Potl  lias  said  upon  these  cases  is,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  which  I  shall  advert,  the  es- 

I  surgery,  not  in  the  least  deteriorated,  as 

a  few  other  parts  of  ins  pri  a,  by  the 

more  mature  instructions  of  time  and  experience,  orhj 

urgical  science,  which,  fostered 

observation,  Is  continually  bringing  to 

impound  fracture,  says  Mr.  Pott,  the  first  object 

deration  is,  whether  the  preservation  of  the 

fractured  limb  can,  with  safety  to  the  patient's  life,  be 

attempted:  or.  In  oilier  words,  whether  the  probable 

chance  of  destruction,  from  the  nature  and 

I  the  accident,  is  nm  greater  than  it  would  be 
from  the  operation  of  amputation.    Many  things  mas 
occur  io  make  this  the  case.    The  bone  or  bones  being 
broken  into  main  different  pieces,  and  thai  for  a  consi- 
stent, as  ba|ipeiis  from  broad  wheels,  or  oilier 

dies  of  large  surface,  passing  over  or  failing  on 

•neb  Limbs;  the  skin,  muscles,  tendons,  &c.  being  so 

torn,  Lacerated,  and  destroyed,  as  to  render  gangrene 

and  mortification  the  most  probable  and  most  imnie- 

ce;  thi   extremities  of  the  bones  fbrm- 

il  being  crushed,  or,  as  it  were,  comminuted, 

and  the  ligaments  connecting  such  bones  being  torn 

i  among  others,  sufficient  reasons  for 

proposing  and  for  performing  immediate  amputation. 

Mr.  I'ou  a. buns  ii;:ii  apparently  desperate  cases  are 
sometimes  cured,  and  that  limbs  so  shattered  and 

as  to  render  amputation  the  onh    . 
means  for  !ho preservation  of  life,  are  now  and  then 
i  ins  laanuncontroverted  fact,  but  a  feet  which 
proves  very  littleagainsl  the  common  opinion;  because 

a  so  knows  thai  such 
are  \,r>  rare,  much  loo  rare  to  admit  of  being  made 
precedents. 
•   fins  consideration  relative  to  amputation  is  of  the 
iuse  il  most  frequently  requires 
e  determination;  even  minu 

.  to  the  patient's  disadvantat 
very  shorl  space  oftlme,  indeed,  frequently  makes  all 
the  difference  between  probable  safety  and  fatality     If 
eneral  would  admit  of  deliberation  for 
during  that  time  such  circum- 
irhn  as  ought  n 
to  determine  the  surgeon  m  ins  conduct,  wil  b 
Kig  to  the  patient's  tmxerd,  the  ditference  would  be 


considerable ;  the  former  would  not  seem  to  be  so  pre- 
cipitate in  his  determination  as  he  is  frequently  thought 
to  be ;  and  the  latter,  being  more  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity,  would  submit  to  it  with  less  reluctance.  But, 
unhappily  lor  both  parties,  this  is  seldom  the  case  ;  and 
the  first  opportunity  having  been  neglected,  or  not  em- 
are  frequently  denied  another.  Here,  there- 
lore,  the  whole  exertion  of  a  man's  judgment  is  re- 
quired, that  he  may  neither  rashly  and  unnecessarily 
s  patient  of  a  limb,  nor  through  a  false  ten- 
derness and  timidity  surfer  him  to  perish  by  endeavour- 
ing  to  preserve  such  limb." 

The  limb  being  thought  capable  of  preservation,  the 
next  consideration  is  the  reduction  of  the  fracture. 

'•  ll  the  bone  be  not  protruded  forth,  the  trouble  of 
reducing  and  of  placing  the  fracture  in  a  good  position, 
will  be  much  less  than  if  the  case  be  otherwise ;  and 
in  the  case  of  protrusion,  or  thrusting  forth  of  the  bone 
or  bones,  the  difficulty  is  always  in  proportion  to  the 
comparative  size  of  the  wound  through  which  such 
bone  has  passed.  In  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg 
or  I  lush,  it  is  always  the  upper  part  of  the  broken  bone 
Vf  Inch  is  thrust  forth.  If  the  fracture  be  of  the  trans- 
verse kind,  and  the  wound  large,  a  moderate  degree  of 
extension  will  in  general  easily  reduce  it ;  but  if  the 
fracture  be  oblique,  and  terminates,  as  it  often  does,  in 
a  long,  sharp  point,  this  point  very  often  makes  its  way 
through  a  wound  no  longer  than  just  to  permit  such 
extension.  In  this  case,  the  very  placing  the  leg  in  a 
straight  position,  in  order  to  make  extension,  obliges 
the  wound  or  orifice  to  gird  the  bone  tight,  and  makes 
all  that  part  of  it  which  is  out  of  such  wound  press 
hard  on  the  skin  of  the  leg  underneath  it.  In  these 
circumstances,  all  attempts  for  reduction  in  this  manner 
will  be  found  to  be  impracticable ;  the  more  the  leg  is 
stretched  out,  the  tighter  the  bone  will  be  begirt  by 
the  wound,  and  the  more  it  will  press  on  the  skin  un- 
derneath. 

Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  not  very  unusual  to  have 
recourse,  to  the  saw,  and  by  that  means  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  protruded  bone. 

I  will  not  say  that  this  is  always  or  absolutely  unne- 
cessary or  wrong,  but  it  most  certainly  is  frequently 
so.  In  some  few  instances,  and  in  the  case  of  extreme 
sharp-pointedness  of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  it  may 
be,  and  undoubtedly  is  right.— (See  Dunn's  Obs.  in 
Mni.  Chir.  Trtms.vol.  12.)  But  in  many  instances  it 
is  totally  unnecessary. 

The  two  most  proper  means  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty  are,  change  of  posture  of  the  limb,  and  en- 
largement of  the  wound.  In  many  cases,  the  former  of 
these,  under  proper  conduct,  will  be  found  fully  suffi- 
cient;  and  where  it  fails,  the  latter  should  always  be 
made  use  of.  Whoever  will  attend  to  the  effect  which 
putting  the  leg  or  thigh  (having  a  compound  fracture 
and  protruded  bone)  into  a  straight  position  always 
produces,  that  is,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  in 
such  position  girds  the  bone,  and  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  reduction  thereby  induced;  and  will  then,  by 
changing  the  posture  of  such  limb  from  an  extended 
one  to  one  moderately  bent,  observe  the  alteration 
thereby  made  in  both  the  just-mentioned  circumstances, 
will  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  and  of 
the  much  greater  degree  of  ease  and  practicability  of 
redaction  in  the  bent  than  in  the  extended  position,  that 
is,  m  the  relaxed  than  in  the  stretched  state  of  the  mus 
clcs."  Reduction  being  found  impracticable,  either  by 
extension  ur  change  of  posture,  Mr.  Pott  recommends 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound. 

"  If  the  bone  be  broken  into  several  pieces,  and  any 
of  them  be  cither  totally  separated  so  as  to  lie  loose 
in  the  wound,  or  if  they  be  so  loosened  and  detached 
as  to  render  their  union  highly  improbable,  all  such 
pieces  ought  to  be  taken  away;  but  they  shou'd  be 
removed  with  all  possible  gentleness,  without  pain, 
violence,  or  laceration,  without  the  risk  of  hemorrhage, 
and  with  as  little  poking  into  the  wound  as  possible. 
If  the  extremities  of  the  bone  be  broken  into  sharp 
points,  which  points  wound  and  irntate  the  surround- 
ing parts,  they  must  be  removed  also.— (See  Dunn,  vol. 
tit.)  Hut  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  of  a 
compound  fracture  should  be  executed  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  and  the  practitioner  should  remember,  that  if  the 
parts  surrounding  the  fracture  be  violated,  that  is,  be 
torn,  irritated,  and  so  disturbed  as  to  excite  great  pain, 
high  intiammation,  &c,  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing  to 
the  patient,  and  to  the  event  of  the  case,  whether  such 
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violence  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  fracture 
or  of  the  unnecessary  and  awkward  manner  of  poking 
into  and  disturbing  the  wound.  The  great  objects  of 
fear  and  apprehension  in  a  compound  fracture  (that  is, 
in  the  first  or  early  state  of  it)  are,  pain,  irritation,  and 
inflammation ;  these  are  to  be  avoided,  prevented,  and 
appeased  by  all  possible  means,  let  every  thing  else  be 
as  it  may;  and  although  certain  things  are  always 
recited  as  necessary  to  be  done,  such  as  removal  of 
fragments  of  bone,  of  foreign  bodies,  <fcc.  &c.  &c,  yet  it 
is  always  to  be  understood  that  such  acts  may  be  per- 
formed without  prejudicial  or  great  violence,  and  with- 
out adding  at  all  to  the  risk  or  hazard  necessarily  in- 
curred by  the  disease. 

Reduction  of  or  setting  a  compound  fracture  is  the 
same  as  in  the  simple ;  that  is,  the  intention  in  both  is 
the  same,  viz.  by  means  of  a  proper  degree  of  extension 
to  obtain  as  apt  a  position  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture 
with  regard  to  each  other,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
will  admit,  and  thereby  to  produce  as  perfect  and  as 
speedy  union  as  possible. 

To  repeat  in  thia  place  what  has  already  been  said  under 
the  head  of  Extension  would  be  tedious  and  unneces- 
sary. If  the  arguments  there  used  for  making  exten- 
sion, with  the  limb  so  moderately  bent  as  to  relax  the 
muscles  and  take  off  their  power  of  resistance,  have  any 
force  at  all,  they  must  have  much  more  when  applied 
to  the  present  case;  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  found  very 
painful  to  extend,  or  to  put  or  to  keep  on  the  stretch 
muscles  which  are  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  wounded, 
and  only  liable  in  such  extension  to  be  pricked  and 
irritated,  it  is  self-evident  that  it  must  be  much  more  so 
when  the  same  parts  are  torn  and  wounded."  After  a 
few  additional  observations  in  praise  of  the  good  effects 
of  relaxing  the  muscles,  Mr.  Pott  proceeds  : — 

"  The  wound  dilated  (if  necessary),  loose  pieces  re- 
moved (if  there  were  any),  and  the  fracture  reduced  in 
the  best  possible  position,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  apply  a  dressing." 

When  Mr.  Pott  wrote  on  this  subject,  the  plan  of 
bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive 
plaster,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  had  not  been 
established  ;  and  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  dress- 
ing in  the  first  instance  was  not  duly  known.  I  do  not 
mean  the  practice  of  drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound 
forcibly  together  with  strips  of  plaster,  nor  of  encir- 
cling and  compressing  the  part  with  the  same ;  but 
only  the  method  of  applying  two  or  three  short  pieces 
of  plaster,  so  as  lightly  and  gently  to  retain  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  wound  in  contact,  and  afford  thein  an 
opportunity  of  uniting  by  the  first  intention.  Now,  al- 
though such  attempts  will  frequently  fail,  on  account 
of  the  wound  being  generally  in  a  contused,  irregular, 
and  lacerated  state,  the  chance  of  success  should  be 
taken,  because  the  experiment  at  all  events  will  occa- 
sion no  harm,  and  if  it  answer,  it  will  change  the  case 
at  once  from  a  fracture  with  an  open  wound  to  one 
which  has  no  external  communication,  or  as  might  al- 
most be  said,  from  a  compound  into  a  simple  fracture. 
Some  of  the  following  directions,  therefore,  given  by 
Mr.  Pott,  I  consider  in  the  present  state  of  surgery  as 
only  applicable  when  the  wound  has  suppurated. 

The  dressing  necessary  in  a  compound  fracture  is 
of  two  kinds,  viz.  that  for  the  wound,  and  that  for  the 
limb.  By  the  former,  we  mean  to  maintain  a  proper 
opening  for  the  easy  and  free  discharge  of  gleet,  sloughs, 
matter,  extraneous  bodies,  or  fragments  of  bone,  and 
this  in  such  manner,  and  by  such  means,  as  shall  give 
the  least  possible  pain  or  fatigue,  shall  neither  irritate 
by  its  qualities,  nor  oppress  by  its  quantity,  nor  by  any 
means  contribute  to  the  detention  or  lodgement  of  what 
ought  to  be  discharged.  By  the  latter  our  aim  should 
be  the  prevention  or  removal  of  inflammation,  in  order, 
if  the  habit  be  good  and  all  other  circumstances  fortu- 
nate, that  the  wound  may  be  healed  by  what  surgeons 
call  the  first  intention,  that  is  without  suppuration  or 
abscess ;  or,  that  not  being  practicable,  that  gangrene 
and  mortification,  or  even  very  large  suppuration  may 
be  prevented,  and  such  a  moderate  and  kindly  degree 
of  it  established  as  may  best  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
cure.  The  first,  therefore,  or  the  dressing  for  the 
wound,  can  consist  of  nothing  better,  or  indeed  so 
good,  as  soft  dry  lint,  laid  on  so  lightly  as  just  to  ab- 
sorb the  sanies,  but  neither  to  distend  the  wound,  nor  he 
the  smallest  impediment  or  obstruction  to  the  discharge 
of  matter.  This  lint  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  edges, 
and  the  whole  of  it  should  be  covered  with  a  pledget 


spread  with  a  soft  easy  digestive.  The  times  of  dressing 
must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  casi-  ;  u  n,,, 
discharge  be  small  or  moderate,  once  in  twenty-lour 
hours  will  be  sufficient;  but  if  it  be  large,  more  fre- 
quent dressing  will  be  necessary,  as  well  to  prevent 
offence  as  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
a  great  discharge  of  an  irritating  sharp  sanies. 

When,  from  neglect,  from  length  of  time  passed  with 
out  assistance,  from  misconduct  or  drunkenness  in  the 
patient,  from  awkwardness  and  unhandiness  in  the  as- 
sistants, or  from  any  other  cause,  a  tension  has  taken 
possession  of  the  limb,  and  it  is  become  tumid,  swol- 
len, and  painful,  Mr.  Pott  admits,  that  a  warm  cata- 
plasm is  the  most  proper  application  that  can  be  made; 
immediate  union  is  impossible,  and  every  thing  which 
can  tend  towards  relaxing  the  tense,  swollen,  and  irri- 
table state  of  the  parts  concerned,  must  necessarily  be 
right.  But  when  the  parts  are  not  in  this  state,  the  in- 
tention seems  to  be  very  different.  To  relax  swollen 
parts,  and  to  appease  pain  and  irritation  by  such  relax- 
ation, is  one  thing;  to  prevent  inflammatory  dellux- 
ion  and  tumefaction  is  certainly  another;  and  they 
ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  very  different  means.  In  the 
former,  a  large  suppuration  is  a  necessary  circumstance 
of  relief,  and  the  great  means  of  cure ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  not,  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  it  is  all  that  is 
required.  The  warm  cataplasm,  therefore,  although  it 
be  the  best  application  that  can  be  made  use  of  in  the 
one  case,  is  certainly  not  so  proper  in  the  other,  as  ap- 
plications of  a  more  discutient  kind,  such  as  mixtures 
of  spirit,  vini,  vinegar  and  water,  with  the  muriate  of 
ammonia,  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis,  liquor  plumbi  uce- 
tatis,  and  medicines  of  this  class,  in  whatever  form  the 
surgeon  may  choose.  By  these,  in  good  habits,  in  for 
tunately  circumstanced  cases,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  what  should  never  be  neglected  (I  mean  phlebotomy* 
and  the  general  antiphlogistic  regimen),  inflammation 
may  sometimes  be  kept  off,  and  a  cure  accomplished, 
without  large  collections  or  discharges  of  matter." 

"  Compound  fractures  in  general  require  to  be  dressed 
every  day ;  and  the  wounded  parts  not  admitting  the 
smallest  degree  of  motion  without  great  pain,  perfect 
quietude  becomes  as  necessary  as  frequent  dressing. 

The  common  bandage,  therefore  (the  roller),  has  al- 
ways in  this  case  been  laid  aside,  and  what  is  called 
the  eighteen-tailed  bandage  substituted  very  judiciously 
in  its  place. 

Splints  of  proper  length,  which  reach  from  joint  to 
joint,  comprehend  them  both,  and  are  applied  on  each 
side  of  the  leg  only,  are  very  useful  both  in  the  simple 
and  in  the  compound  fracture,  as  they  may,  thus  ap- 
plied, be  made  to  keep  the  limb  more  constantly  steady 
and  quiet  than  it  can  be  kept  without  them." 

Mr.  Pott  then  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  pos- 
ture of  the  limb,  which  "  is  so  principal  a  circumstance, 
that  without  its  concurrence  every  other  will  be  fruit- 
less. The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are,  the  even  position 
of  the  broken  parts  of  the  bone,  and  such  disposition 
of  the  muscles  surrounding  them,  as  is  most  suitable 
to  their  wounded,  lacerated  state,  as  shall  be  least  likely 
to  irritate  them,  by  keeping  them  on  the  stretch,  or  to 
produce  high  inflammation,  and  at  best  large  suppu- 
ration." 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  these  cases,  of  all  others,  re- 
quire at  first  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen ;  pain  is  to  be  appeased,  and  rest  ob- 
tained, by  anodynes ;  inflammation  is  to  be  prevented 
or  removed  by  bleeding  and  aperient  medicines.  And 
during  the  first  state  or  stage,  the  treatment  of  the 
limb  must  be  calculated  either  for  the  prevention  of 
inflammatory  tumefaction  by  discutients,  or,  such  tu- 
mour and  tension  having  already  taken  possession  of 
the  limb,  warm  fomentation,  and  relaxing  and  emollient 
medicines  are  required. 

"  If  these,  according  to  the  particular  exigence  of  the 
case,  prove  successful,  the  consequence  is,  either  a 
quiet  easy  wound,  which  either  heals  by  the  first  in 
tention  or  suppurates  very  moderately,  and  gives  little 
or  no  trouble,  or  a  wound  attended  at  first  with  con 
siderable  inflammation,  and  that  producing  large  sup- 
puration, with  great  discharge  and  troublesome  forma- 
tion and  lodgement  of  matter.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 


*  The  propriety  of  having  recourse  to  venesection 
will  depend  upon  the  age,  strength,  and  general  habit  of 
the  patient.  In  the  young,  robust,  and  plethoric,  the 
practice  is,  on  every  account,  judicious. 
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attempt!  do  not  succeed,  the  consequence  is  gangrene 
ami  mortification. 

ire  the  three  general  events  or  terminations  of 
.  •  j  i  id  fracture,  and  according  to  these  must  the 
surgeon's  COndOCt  be  regulated. 
In  the  first  Inetance,  ha  baa  indeed  nothing  to  do  but 
doing  mischief,  either  by  bis  manner  of  dress- 
ing or  by  disturbing  the  limb.    Nature,  let  alone,  will 
accomplish  ber  own  purpose;  and  art  has  little  more 

10  do  hi  in  to  preserve  the  due  position  of  the  limb, and 

i  ii   the  dressing  applied  to  the  wound 
proves  do  Impediment. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  formation  and  lodgement 

Of  matter,  in  i large  suppuration,  all  a 

iiM-nt  will  sometimes  be  required  in  the 
treatment  both  of  the  patient  and  his  injured  limb. 
ni  of  the  present  wound,  for  the  more  con- 
vi  i,n  hi  .mi  r;*  new  or  counter-openings 

for  the  same  purpose,  or  inr  the  extraction  of  fragments 
of  broken  or  exfoliated  bone,  will  very  frequently  be 
found  ii.  "list  be  executed.     In  the  doing 

tula,  care  must  be  taken  tli.it  what  is  requisite  be  done, 
and  no  more ;  and  that  such  requisite  operations  be 
performed  with  as  little  disturbance  and  pain  as  pos- 
aible." 

Previous  to  large  suppuration,  or  considerable  col- 
lections and  lodgements  of  matter,  evacuation  by  phle- 
■  ■  m  i  J  antiphlogistic  remedies,  as 
the  free  use  of*  anodynes,  and  such  applications 
to  the  iimii  as  ma)  mosl  serve  the  purpose  of  relaxa- 
tion, are  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Pott  advises  for  the 
the  swelling,  induration,  and  high  inflamma- 
anded  with  pain,  irritation,  and  fever.  "But 
tin-  matter  having  been  formed  and  let  out,  and  the  pain, 
ti  vir,  .v ...  which  wert  symptomatic  thereof,  having 
disappeared  or  ceased,  the  use  and  purpose  of  such  me- 
dicines  and  inch  applications  cease  also,  and  they 
ought  therefore  to  be  discontinued.  By  evacuation,  &,c. 
the  patient's  strength  has  necessarily  (and  Indeed  pro- 
perly) been  reduced  ;  by  cataplasm,  Sec.  the  parts  have 
been  so  relaxed  as  to  procure  an  abatement  or  cessation 
of  Inflammation,  a  subsidence  of  tumefaction,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  free  suppuration;  but  th 
once  fairly  and  folly  answered,  another  intention  arises, 
winch  regards  the  safety  and  well-doing  of  the  patient 
nearly,  If  not  fully,  as  much  as  the  former;  which  in- 
tention will  be  necessarily  frustrated  by  pursuing  the 
method  hitherto  followed.  The  patient  now  will  re- 
quire  refection  and  support  as  much  as  he  before  stood 
in  need  Of  reduction;  and  the  limb,  whose  indurated 
and  Inflamed  stats  hitherto  required  the  emollient  and 
relaxing  poultice,  Will  now  be  hurt  by  such  kind  of  ap- 
plication, and  stand  ill  need  of  such  as  are  endued  with 
contrary  qualities,  or  at  least,  such  as  shall  not  conti- 
nue to  relax.  Good,  light,  easily  digested  nutriment, 
and  the  Peruvian  bark,  will  best  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  internals;  r lie  discontinuation  of  the  cata- 
plasms, and  the  application  of  medicines  of  the  cor- 
roborating kind,  are  as  necessary  with  regard  to  exter- 
nals.'! 

"  Every  body  who  is  acquainted  with  surgery  knows 
rgayi  Mr.  Pott)  that,  in  the  case  of  bad  compound  frac- 
iiin,  attended  with  large  suppuration,  it  sometimes 
happens,  even  under  the  best  and  most  judicious  treat- 
ment, that  the  discharge  becomes  too  great  for  the  pa- 
tient to  sustain  ;  aid  that,  alter  all  the  fatigue,  pain  and 
discipline  which  he  has  undergone,  it  becomes  neces- 

*  "  It  is  a  practice  with  some,  from  a  timidity  in  using 
I  knife,  to  make  use  of  bolsters  and  plaster  compresses 
tor  the  discharge  of  lodging  matter.  Where  another 
or  a  counter-opening  can  conveniently  and  safely  be 
made,  it  is  always  preferable,  the  compress  scrne- 
times  acting  diametrically  opposite  to  the  intention  with 
which  it  is  applied,  and  contributing  to  the  lodgement 
bj  Donflnlng  the  matter;  besides  which,  it  requires  a 
greater  dl  area  of  pressure  to  make  it  efficacious  than  a 
limb  m  such  circumstances  generally  can  bear." 

t  ••  It  Is  surprising  how  large  and'  how  disagreeable 
B  discharge  will  be  made  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  111  sonic  instances,  from  the  detention  and  irrita- 
I  splinter  Of  bone.  If  therefore  such  discharge 
be  made,  and  there  be  neither  sinus  nor  lodgement  to 
account  lor  it,  and  all  other  circumstances  are  favour- 
able, examination   should  always  be  made,  in  order  to 

know  whether  such  cause  does  do)  exist,  an  I  if  it  does 

11  must  begenti]  and  oarefullv  removed." 
\  .a.  I.--B  b 


sary  to  compound  for  life  by  the  loss  of  the  limb.* 
This,  I  say,  does  sometimes  happen  under  the  best  and 
most  rational  treatment;  but  1  am  convinced  that  It 
also  is  now  and  then  the  consequence  of  pursuing  the 
reducing,  the  antiphlogistic,  and  the  relaxing  plan  too 
tar.  I  would  therefore  take  the  liberty  seriously  to  ad- 
vise the  young  practitioner  to  attend  diligently  to  his 
patient's  pulse  and  general  state,  as  well  as  to  that  of 
his  fractured  limb  and  wound ;  and  when  he  finds  all 
febrile  complaint  at  an  end,  and  all  inflammatory  tu- 
mour and  hardness  gone,  and  his  patient  rather  lan- 
guid than  feverish,  that  his  pulse  is  rather  weak  and 
low  than  hard  and  full,  that  his  appetite  begins  to  fail, 
and  that  he  is  inclined  to  sweat  or  purge  without  as- 
signable cause,  and  this  in  consequence  of  a  large  dis- 
charge of  matter  from  a  limb  which  has  suffered  great 
inilainmation,  but  which  is  now  become  rather  soft  and 
flabby  than  hard  and  tumid  ;  that  he  will  in  such  cir- 
cumstances set  about  the  support  of  his  patient,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  diseased  limb,  totis  viribus ; 
in  which  I  am  from  experience  satisfied  he  may  often 
be  successful,  where  it  may  not  be  generally  expected 
that  he  would.  At  least  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  having  made  a  rational  attempt ;  and  if  he  is  obliged 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  amputation,  he  will  perform 
it,  and  his  patient  will  submit  to  it,  with  less  reluctance 
than  if  no  such  trial  had  been  made." 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  gangrene  and  mortification 
are  sometimes  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  mis- 
chief done  to  the  limb  at  the  time  that  the  bone  is 
broken ;  or  they  are  the  consequences  of  the  laceration 
of  parts,  made  by  the  mere  protrusion  of  the  said  bone. 
They  are  also  sometimes  the  effect  of  improper  or  ne- 
gligent treatment;  of  great  violence  used  in  making  ex- 
tension ;  of  irritation  of  the  wounded  parts,  by  poking 
after,  or  in  removing  fragments  or  splinters  of  bone;  of 
painful  dressings;  of  improper  disposition  of  the  limb, 
and  of  the  neglect  of  phlebotomy,  anodynes,  evacua- 
tion, &c. 

"  When  such  accident  or  such  disease  is  the  mere 
consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  limb,  either  at 
the  time  of  or  by  the  fracture,  it  generally  makes  its 
appearance  very  early  ;  in  which  case  also  its  progress 
is  generally  too  rapid  tor  art  to  check.  Por  these  rea- 
sons, when  the  mischief  seems  to  be  of  such  nature 
that  gangrene  and  mortification  arc  most  likely  to  en- 
sue, no  time  can  be  spared,  and  the  impending  mis- 
chief must  either  be  submitted  to,  or  prevented  by  early 
amputation.  I  have  already  said,  that  a  very  few  hours 
make  all  the  difference  between  probable  safety  and 
destruction.  If  we  wait  till  the  disease  has  taken  pos- 
session of  the  limb,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  the 
operation  will  serve  no  purpose,  but  that  of  accelerat- 
ing the  patient's  death.  If  we  wait  for  an  apparent 
alteration  in  the  part,  we  shall  have  waited  until  all 
opportunity  of  being  really  serviceable  is  past.  The 
disease  takes  possession  of  the  cellular  membrane  sur- 
rounding the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves  some  time 
before  it  makes  any  appearance  in  the  integuments; 
and  will  always  be  found  to  extend  much  higher  in  the 
former  part  than  its  appearance  in  the  latter  seems  to 
indicate.  /  have  more  than  once  seen  the  experiment 
made  of  amputating,  after  a  gangrene  has  been  be 
gun,  but  I  never  saw  it  succeed ;  it  has  always  has 
tened  the  patient's  destruction.] 

As  far,  therefore,  as  my  experience  will  enable  me 
to  judge,  or  as  I  may  from  thence  be  permitted  to  dic- 
tate, /  would  advise  that  such  attempt  should  never 
be  made;  but  the  first  opportunity  having  been  ne- 
glected, or  not  embraced,  all  the  power  of  the  chirurgic 


*  After  the  bones  had  united,  Mr.  Pott  never  found  it 
necessary  to  amputate  a  limb  for  a  compound  fracture, 
on  account  of  the  too  great  discharge. 

t  In  the  article  Gun-shot  Wounds,  however,  the 
reader  will  find  that  there  is  a  species  of  gangrene, 
arising  from  external  violence,  and  totally  unconnected 
with  constitutional  causes,  where  the  surgeon  should 
deviate  from  the  common  rule  of  deferring  amputation 
until  the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread.  A  memoir 
"  Sur  la  Gangrene  Traumatique,"  which  was  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Baron  Larrey,  contains  the  most 
decisive  facts  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  such  practice. 
—(See  his  .If  i  m .  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2.)  The  experience 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  tends  also  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Lar- 
rey's  observations.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p 
lt+4,  4  c.) 
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art  is  to  be  employed  in  assisting  nature  to  separate  the 
diseased  part  from  the  sound ;  an  attempt  which  now 
and  then,  under  particular  circumstances,  has  proved 
successful,  but  which  is  so  rarely  so,  as  not  to  be  much 
depended  upon. 

If  the  parts  are  so  bruised  and  torn,  that  the  circu- 
lation through  them  is  rendered  impracticable,  or  if  the 
gangrene  is  the  immediate  effect  of  such  mischief,  the 
consequence  of  omitting  amputation,  and  of  attempting 
to  save  the  limb  is,  as  I  have  already  observed,  most  fre- 
quently very  early  destruction ;  but  if  the  gangrenous 
mischief  be  not  merely  and  immediately  the  effect  of 
the  wounded  state  of  the  parts,  but  of  high  inflamma- 
tion, badness  of  general  habit,  improper  disposition  of 
the  limb,  &c,  it  is  sometimes  in  our  power  so  to  alle- 
viate, correct,  and  alter  these  causes,  as  to  obtain  a  truce 
with  the  disease,  and  a  separation  of  the  unsound  parts 
from  the  sound.  The  means  whereby  to  accomplish 
this  end  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  producing  causes  or  circumstances:  the  san- 
guine and  bilious  must  be  lowered  and  emptied;  the 
weak  and  debilitated  must  be  assisted  by  such  medicines 
as  will  add  force  to  the  vis  vita ;  and  errors  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wound  or  fracture  must  be  corrected ;  but 
it  is  evident  to  common  sense,  that  for  these  there  is  no 
possibility  of  prescribing  any  other  than  very  general 
rules  indeed.  The  nature  and  circumstances  of  each  in- 
dividual case  must  determine  the  practitioner's  conduct. 
In  general,  inflammation  will  require  phlebotomy  and 
an  open  belly,  together  with  the  neutral  antiphlogistic 
medicines;  pain  and  irritation  will  stand  in  need  of 
anodynes;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  joined,  in  some 
cases,  and  at  some  times,  with  those  of  the  cooling 
kind,  at  others  with  the  cordial,  will  be  found  necessary 
and  useful.  So  also  tension  and  induration  will  point 
out  the  use  of  fomentation  and  warm  relaxing  cata- 
plasms, and  the  most  soft  and  lenient  treatment  and 
dressing." 

Mr.  Pott  then  offers  many  just  observations  against 
stimulating  antiseptic  applications  to  the  wound  and 
scarification  of  the  limb,  as  practised  while  the  gan- 
grene is  forming.  The  custom  of  using  stimulating 
dressings  to  bad  compound  fractures  first  began  in 
cases  produced  by  gun-shot,  and  had  its  foundation  in 
the  opinion  that  gun-shot  wounds  were  poisonous, 
and  that  the  mortification  in  them  was  the  effect  of 
fire ;  a  doctrine  and  practice  now  completely  exploded. 
"  A  gun-shot  wound  (says  Pott),  whether  with  or 
without  fracture,  is  a  wound  accompanied  with  the 
highest  degree  of  contusion,  and  with  some  degree  of 
laceration;  and  every  greatly  contused  and  lacerated 
wound  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment  which  a 
gun-shot  wound  does,  as  far  as  regards  the  soft  parts. 
The  intention  in  both  ought  to  be  to  appease  pain,  irri- 
tation, and  inflammation. 

Scarification,  ill  the  manner  and  at  the  time  is 
which  it  is  generally  ordered  and  performed,  has  never 
appeared  to  me  to  have  served  any  one  good  purpose. 
When  the  parts  are  really  mortified,  incisions  made  of 
sufficient  depth  will  give  discharge  to  a  quantity  of 
acrid  and  offensive  ichor,  will  let  out  the  confined  air, 
which  is  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  and  thereby  will 
contribute  to  unloading  the  whole  limb ;  and  they  will 
also  make  way  for  the  application  of  proper  dressings. 
But  while  a  gangrene  is  impending,  that  is,  while  the 
parts  are  in  the  highest  state  of  inflammation,  what  the 
benefit  can  be  which  is  supposed  or  expected  to  proceed 
from  scratching  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  lancet 
I  never  could  imagine  ;  nor,  though  I  have  often  seen  it 
practised,  do  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen  any  real 
benefit  from  it.  If  the  skin  be  still  sound,  and  of  quick 
sensation,  the  scratching  it  in  this  superficial  manner 
is  painful,  and  adds  to  the  inflamed  state  of  it ;  if  it  be 
not  sound,  but  quite  altered,  such  superficial  incision 
can  do  no  possible  service ;  both  the  sanies  and  the  im- 
prisoned air  are  beneath  the  membrana  adiposa ;  and 
merely  scratching  the  skin  in  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  it  is  generally  done  will  not  reach  to  or  dis- 
charge either. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear,  that  there 
are  three  points  of  time,  or  three  stages,  of  a  bad  com- 
pound fracture,  in  which  amputation  of  the  limb  may 
be  necessary  and  right ;  and  these  three  points  of  time 
are  so  limited,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  hazard  or  safety 
of  the  operation  depends  on  the  observance  or  non- 
observance  of  them. 
"  The  first  is  immediately  after  the  accident,  before 


inflammation  has  taken  possession  of  the  pan*.  If  this 
opportunity  be  neglected  or  not  embraced,  the  conse- 
quence is  either  a  gangrene ora  large  suppuration,  with 
formation  and  lodgement  of  matter,  if  the  former  of 
these  be  the  case,  the  operation  ought  never  to  be 
thought  of,  till  there  is  a  perfect  and  absolute  separa- 
tion of  the  mortified  parts.*  If  the  latter,  no  mancan 
possibly  propose  the  removal  of  a  limb  until  It  be  Ibund 
by  sufficient  trial  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  obi 
cure  without ;  and  that,  oy  not  performing  the  operation 
the  patient's  strength  and  life  will  be  exhausted  by  the 
discharge.  When  this  becomes  the  hazard,  the  sooner 
amputation  is  performed  the  better.  In  the  lirsi  in- 
stance, the  operation  ought  to  take  place  before  inflam- 
matory mischief  is  incurred ;  in  the  second,  we  arc  lo  wait 
for  a  kind  of  crisis  of  such  inflammation;  in  the  third,  the 
proportional  strength  and  state  of  the  patient,  compared 
with  the  discharge  and  state  of  the  fracture,  must  limn 
our  determination." — (Pott's  Remarks  mi  Fractures.) 

9.  Of  the  Formation  of  Callus,  the  Consolidation  of 

Fractures,  and  of  the  Cases  in  which  they  remain 

without  Union. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures,  the  whole  business  of 
the  surgeon  consists  in  putting  the  displaced  extremi- 
ties of  the  bone  into  their  natural  situation  again  ■  in 
keeping  them  in  this  situation  by  means  of  a  suitable 
apparatus ;  in  endeavouring  to  avert  unfavourable 
symptoms,  and  in  adopting  measures  for  their  removal 
when  they  have  actually  occurred.  The  consolidation 
of  a  broken  bone  is  (strictly  speaking)  the  work  of  na- 
ture, and  is  effected  by  a  process  to  which  a  state  of 
perfect  health  is  above  all  things  propitious. 

This  consolidation  of  a  broken  bone,  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  union  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  is 
termed  the  formation  of  the  callus,  and  the  new 
uniting  bony  substance  itself  is  named  callus. 

1.  Of  the  Time  requisite  for  the  Formation  of  the  Cal- 
lus, and  of  general  Circumstances  which  favour,  re- 
tard, or  even  completely  prevent  it. 
Surgical  writers  have  been  absurdly  anxious  to  spe- 
cify a  determinate  space  of  time  which  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  formation  of  the  callus,  as  if  this  process 
always  went  on  in  different  cases  with  the  same  unin- 
terrupted regularity.  Forty  days  were  often  fixed  upon 
as  necessary  for  the  purpose.  This  prejudice  is  not 
only  false,  but  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  patients  have 
been  thereby  induced  to  suppose  themselves  cured 
before  they  were  so  in  reality,  and  have,  consequently, 
moved  about  too  boldly,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  occa- 
sioning deformity  or  a  new  fracture.  As  Boyer  ob- 
serves, it  is  impossible  to  determine  precisely,  and  in  a 
general  way,  the  period  requisite  for  the  cure,  because 
it  differs  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  All 
we  know  is,  that  the  callus  is  usually  formed  between 
the  twentieth  and  seventieth  day,  sooner  or  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 
thickness  of  the  bone,  the  weight  which  it  has  to  sup- 
port, the  state  of  the  patient's  health,  <kc. 

1.  Age.  Fractures  are  consolidated,  ceteris  paribus, 
with  more  ease  and  quickness  in  young  subjects  than 
in  adults  or  old  persons.  In  general  also  the  callus 
forms  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  individual 
approaches  to  infancy.  In  two  children,  whose  arms 
had  been  broken  in  difficult  labours,  De  la  Motte  saw 
the  humerus  united  in  twelve  days,  by  a  very  simple 
apparatus.  In  fact,  at  this  period  of  life,  every  part 
has  a  tendency  to  grow  and  develope  itself,  and  the 


*  Compound  fractures  are  cases  of  external  violence. 
Now,  as  the  mortification  proceeds  from  the  injury, and 
may  not  be  connected  with  any  internal  cause,  it  is  an 
example  of  what  Larrey  calls  the  Gangrene  Trauma- 
tique ;  and  the  question  whether  the  surgeon  ought  to 
be  governed  by  the  old  maxim  of  delaying  amputation 
until  the  spreading  of  the  mortification  has  ceased,  yet 
remains  unsettled.  Were  the  patient  of  a  sound  con- 
stitution, and  not  too  far  gone,  I  should  not  fear  to  imi- 
tate Larrey,  and  amputate,  though  the  mortification 
were  actually  in  a  spreading  state.  A  few  years  ago 
I  assisted  at  an  amputation  of  the  shoulder  in  a  case  of 
spreading  mortification  of  the  arm  from  a  compouni 
dislocation  of  the  elbow ;  and  though  the  patient  ulti- 
mately died  of  a  large  abscess  over  the  scapula,  the 
stump  went  on  favourably,  and  at  one  period  strong 
hopes  of  recovery  were  entertained. 
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vitality  of  the  bone*  In  more  active,  their  vascularity 
greater,  their  gelatinous  substance  more  abundant. 
On  the  contrary,  in  advanced  age,  the  parts  have  lost 
all  disposition  10  developemcnt,  ihc  vascularity  of  the 
bom  ■  ll  in  a  ureal  measure  obliterated,  and  (to  use  the 

on  of  Boyer)  their  vitality  is  annihilated  under 

I  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  accumulates  in 
tin  in 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  early  infancy  the  cal- 

ineraUy  produced  In  excess,  and  may  cause 
deformity  I15  ita  redundance.  Hut  experience  does  uot 
confirm  the  truth  of  tins  statement.  The  real  cause 
of  deformity  always  proceeda  from  the  fracture  either 

idly  set,  or  not  kept  properly  reduced,  or  else 
from  the  part  being  moved  about  before  the  callus  has 
si  quired  a  due  degree  of  firmness. 

2,  Constitution.  A. fracture  ia  united  much  sooner 
in  a  Itrong  healthy  person,  than  a  weak  unhealthy 

1  lie  consolidation  is  prevented  by 

■  pllcable  unknown  cause,  nothing  wrong  being 

remarkable  either   In   the  constitution   or  the  part. 

ind  Van  Swiejeu  met  with  several  cases  of 

'Ins  kind,  in  which  the  patients  were  apparently  quite 

healthy  and  Judiciously   mated;   and  there  are  few 

of  much  experience  who  are  not  acquainted 

with  similar  examples. 

3.  'I'ii"1, hiss  0/  the  Bone, and  Weight  which  it  has 
to  support.  Tin' bones  are  thicker  and  larger,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  a  greater  weight  to  bear,  and  as 
the  muscle*  inserted  into  them  are  more  powerful.    It 

ril,  ni'iins  paribus,  that  the  larger  the  bones 
are  the  longer  is  the  time  requisite  tor  their  union. 
Thus  a  broken  thigh-bone  is  longer  in  growing  to- 
gether again  than  a  fractured  tibia;  the  tibia  longer 
than  the  humerus,  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  clavicle, 
ribs,  dec. 

As  the  callus  remains  a  good  while  softer  than  the 
rest  of  1  lie  hone,  it  follows,  that  if  the  newly  united 
b has  to  bear  all  the  weight  of  the  body  in  walk- 
ing, the  patient  should  defer  this  exercise  longer. 
II.  nee  one  reason  why  fractures  of  the  arm  are  sooner 
cured  than  those  of  the  tibia,  and  why  six  or  seven 
weeks  St  bast  are  necessary  ill  the  treatment  of  a  bro- 
ken thigh-bone,  which  of  Itself  has  to  support  in  pro- 
gression  all  the  weight  of  the  trunk. 

•1.  SUUl  of  Health.  Fracl  ures  unite  with  more  quick- 
ness and  facility  when  the  patient  enjoys  good  health. 
The  BCUrvy  has  a  manliest  and  powerful  effect  in  re- 
tarding the  consolidation  of  fractures,  and  even  in  caus- 
ni"  ihc  absorption  of  the  callus  several  years  after  its 
formation,  so  that  a  bone  becomes  flexible  again  at  the 
point  where  It  was  formerly  broken.  In  Lord  Anson's 
us  phenomenon  is  particularly  recorded. — (See 
;■.  ll.'.  i<!if.  15,  in  Svo.)  Langenbeck  is  acquainted 
with  several  eases,  in  which  the  callus  at  the  end  of 
eight  weeks  became  again  soft  and  the  bone  flexible, 
iucnce  of  the  patient's  being  attacked  with 
fevers  or  erysipelas.— (New  Bihl.  h.  I,  p.  90.)  Cancer, 
lues  venerea,  and  rickets  are  also  stated  by  surgical 
writers  to  obstruct,  and  sometimes  hinder  altogether, 
the  formation  of  callus. 

Fabricius  Hildanna  has  cited  two  cases,  which  tend 
to  prove  that  the  union  of  fractures  is  retarded  by  preg- 
Cent  &,  aba.  8J.  Cent.  6,  obs.  (58.)  Alanson 
has  also  related  a  case  111  which  the  union,  which  had 
been  delayed  during  pregnancy,  took  place  after  deli- 
ver) {Med.  Obs.  and  l„,i.  ml.  4,  No.  37);  and  Werner 
has  published  an  account  of  a  fracture  of  the  radius 
111  a  pregnant  woman,  where  the  cure  was  apparently 
retarded  lor  a  long  tune  bv  this  circumstance,  and 
though  the  union  took  place  previously  to  delivery, 
the  callus  was  not  very  firm  till  after  that  event.— 
11,  p.  591.)    From  the  tacts,  however, 

'"•  ,,( M  in  a  preceding  pane  of  this  article,  there  can 

now  be  no  doubt  that  pregnancy  frequently  does  not 
prevent  the  formation  of  callus  111  the  ordinary  time 
though  the  observation  of  .Mr.  Wardrop  ts  tnie,  that 
many  instances  have  been  observed  of  bones  being 
fractured  during  pregnancy,  and  never  showing  any 
disposition  to  unite  till  after  delivery.— (Med  Chir 
Trims,  nil.  5,  p.  359.) 

Besides  the  remarks  made  here  and  in  a  foregoing 
page,  on  the  causes  preventing  the  union  of  fractures 
a  few  additional  observations  on  the  same  subject  will 
be  introduced  in  the  sequel  of  this  article,  when  we 
apeak  of  the  modes  of  attempting  the  cure  of  old  dis- 
united fractures. 

Bbi 


2.  Of  some  local  Circumstances  necessary  for  the  Con- 
solidation  of  Fractures. 

As  Boyer  has  well  explained,  three  local  circum- 
stances are  necessary  to  obtain  a  firm  callus  without 
deformity.  1.  The  two  fragments  must  be  possessed 
of  sufficient  vascularity.  2.  The  surfaces  of  the  frac- 
ture must,  correspond.  3.  They  must  be  kept  in  a 
completely  motionless  state. 

The  two  fragments  must  be  sufficiently  vascular. 
If  one  of  them  should  be  too  scantily  supplied  with 
blood,  the  fracture  would  be  incapable  of  union.  This, 
as  is  asserted  by  Boyer,  though  denied  by  Amesbury 
and  others,  is  what  happens  in  certain  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  femur,  where  the  head  of  this  hone  is  en- 
tirely detached,  and  the  ligamentotvs  substance  which 
is  reflected  over  its  neck,  and  serves  as  its  periosteum, 
is  totally  lacerated,  as  well  as  the  vessels  which  ra- 
mify upon  it.  Hence,  the  upper  fragment  lodged  in  the 
cotyloid  cavity  no  longer  receives  from  the  vessels  sent 
to  it  through  the  ligamentum  teres  a  sufficiency  of 
blood  for  the  process  of  the  formation  of  callus.  This 
is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  when  the  patient  is 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  the  vessels  considerably 
lessened  in  diameter.  An  adequate  circulation  must 
therefore  exist  in  both  portions  of  bone ;  for  without 
it  the  attempt  at  union  will  fail. 

The  surfaces  of  the  fracture  must  correspond  ex- 
actly. This  circumstance  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  fracture;  but  without  it 
the  formation  of  the  callus  is  always  slow  and  difficult. 
For  instance,  in  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  thigh-bone, 
the  fragments,  after  being  displaced  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  bone,  may  undergo  a  second  displace- 
ment according  to  its  length,  by  passing  beyond  each 
other.  The  surfaces  of  the  fracture  are  then  not  at 
all  in  contact,  and  the  portions  of  bone  only  touch  each 
other  by  their  sides,  which,  being  covered  by  the  peri- 
osteum, can  unite  with  difficulty.  Here,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  month,  the  union  will  frequently  have  made 
but  little  progress ;  nor  can  the  cure  be  accomplished 
without  deformity  and  shortening  of  the  limb. 

The  fragments  must  be  retained  in  a  completely 
motionless  state.  This  condition  is  so  essential  to  the 
formation  of  callus,  that  if  the  ends  of  a  fracture  were 
daily  moved,  they  could  not  unite.  The  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  none  would  then  heal  separately,  just  like 
the  sides  of  a  wound  which  have  not  been  put  in  con- 
tact. The  ends  of  a  fracture,  however,  which  cica- 
trize separately  do  not  (according  to  Boyer)  always  bo 
come  smooth,  nor  is  there  ordinarily  any  capsular 
ligament  formed.— (Traits  des  Mai  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  86* 
3.  Different  Opinions  on  the  Formation.  0/  Callus 

As  Boyer  remarks,  perhaps  no  subject  fias  excited 
more  discussion  than  the  formation  of  callus.  The 
ancients  ascribed  it  to  the  extravasation  of  a  gelatinous 
fluid  which  was  called  the  osseous  juice,  and  which, 
becoming  hard,  served  to  unite  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone,  just  as  glue  serves  to  unite  two  pieces  of  wood. 
Hence,  in  order  to  favour  the  production  of  callus,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  recommending  their  patients  to 
eat  abundantly  of  every  sort  of  viscid  farinaceous  ali- 
ment, the  glutinous  parts  of  animals,  and  especially  os- 
teoeolla,  of  which  Fabricius  Hildanus  relates  miracles. 

But  if  these  accounts  were  true,  callus  must  be 
inorganic,  or  else  one  would  be  compelled  to  admit,  that 
the  inspissation  of  an  inorganic  fluid  was  capable  of 
producing  an  organized  substance;  which  is  an  ab- 
surdity. Besides,  observation  demonstrates  that  callus 
is  an  organized  matter,  like  the  substance  of  the  bone 
itself,  which  it  resembles,  and  that  when  subjected  to 
anatomical  and  chemical  experiments,  it  e\hic...s  an 
the  appearances  of  the  proper  substance  of  bones. 

According  to  Duhamel,  callus  is  formed  by  the  peri 
osteum,  which  he  regards  as  the  organ  of  ossification. 
\\  hen  a  bone  is  fractured  (says  this  naturalist),  the  pe- 
riosteum of  the  two  fragments  first  grows  together, 
and  then  swells,  and  forms  a  circular  rising  round  the 
fracture.  The  thickened  membrane  is  converted  into  a 
gelatinous  substance,  which  soon  becomes  a  cartilagi- 
nous malter.  In  this  vessels  deveiope  themselves,  and 
different  points  of  ossification  commence,  which  mul- 
tiply and  unite.  Thus,  when  every  part  of  the  perios- 
teum near  tl.  ■  fracture  is  hardened  and  ossified,  this 
membrane  is  changed,  as  it  were,  into  a  sort  of  clasp, 
which  extends  over  the  two  fragwnts,  and  holds  them 
together. 
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It  was  objected  to  Duhamel's  theory,  that  if  a  bone 
be  slit  longitudinally  in  the  situation  of  a  former  frac- 
ture, the  fragments  are  observed  to  have  their  sub- 
stances blended  completely  together,  and  not  simply  to 
lie  in  contact  in  the  manner  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
placed  end  to  end,  and  kept  in  contact  by  means  of  a 
clasp.  Duhamel,  with  a  view  of  obviating  this  diffi- 
culty, supposed  that  the  periosteum  elongated  itself 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  centre  of  the  bone, 
and  that  such  continuation  of  this  membrane  under- 
went the  same  changes  as  that  portion  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  the  fracture,  and  thus  served  to  unite  the 
ends  of  the  fragments  between  which  it  was  inter- 
posed. He  admits,  also,  in  some  cases  that  the  inter- 
nal periosteum  or  medullary  membrane  may  furnish 
productions  extending  between  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, like  the  continuation  of  the  external  periosteum 
with  which  they  become  connected.  Lastly,  he  sup- 
posed that  in  young  subjects,  whose  bones  had  not  ac- 
quired their  full  degree  of  hardness,  the  cartilaginous 
part  was  capable  of  extension,  and  that,  in  cases  of 
fracture,  it  contributed  to  the  more  perfect  union  of  the 
fragments. 

The  system  of  Duhamel  was  opposed  by  Haller  and 
Dethleef,  who,  after  a  long  series  of  well-performed 
experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  callus 
was  formed  by  a  gelatinous  juice,  which  exudes  from 
the  extremity  of  the  fractured  bone,  particularly  from 
the  medullary  texture,  and  is  effused  all  about  the  frac- 
ture; that  such  juice  is  organized,  forms  a  cartilage, 
and  at  length  ossifies. 

But  as  Boyer  justly  remarks,  whatever  difference 
there  may  seem  to  be  between  this  doctrine  and  that 
of  Duhamel,  it  is  merely  in  the  mode  of  explaining 
the  facts.  All  these  observers  noticed  the  same  pheno- 
mena ;  and  all  the  experiments  of  Dethleef  accorded 
perfectly  well  with  those  of  Duhamel.  Both  found, 
during  the  first  days,  immediately  after  the  fracture, 
a  lymph  extravasated  between  the  fragments,  and  a 
small  tumour  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture.  Both 
also  remarked,  that  this  tumour  became  softer,  and 
that  it  afterward  formed  a  geiatinous,  then  a  cartila- 
ginous, and  lastly  a  bony  substance,  which  competed 
the  uniting  medium.  But  Duhamel  contends,  that  the 
cartilage  is  produced  by  the  periosteum,  while  Haller 
and  Dethleef  argue  that  it  is  the  production  of  the 
extravasated  lymph. 

Professor  Boyer  thinks,  that  Duhamel  imputes  too 
much  to  the  periosteum ;  but  that  Haller  and  Dethleef 
were  also  wrong  if  they  supposed,  as  Fougeroux  al- 
leges, that  an  unorganized  lymph  could  produce  an 
organized  substance  by  inspissation. — (See  Le  second 
Memoire  sur  les  Os,  par  M.  Bordenave.  recueilli  et  pub- 
lie  par  M.  Fougeroux,  p.  124.)  It  appears  to  Boyer 
much  more  natural  to  believe  that  the  gelatinous  lymph 
already  contains  the  rudiments  of  organization,  which 
become  visible  as  they  are  developed;  just  as  it  is 
usually  believed,  that  the  rudiments  of  all  our  organs 
are  contained  in  the  transparent  mucilage,  of  which 
the  embryo  seems  to  consist. 

The  experiments  of  Duhamel  and  Dethleef  were 
carefully  repeated  by  Bordenave,  who  ascertained  se- 
veral new  and  interesting  facts.  The  result  was  the 
same  in  regard  to  the  phenomena  observed ;  but  the 
explanation  of  them  was  different. 

Instead  of  attributing  the  formation  of  callus  to  the 
periosteum,  like  Duhamel,  or  to  the  extravasation  of 
lymph,  like  Dethleef,  Bordenave  conceived  that  broken 
bones  unite  again  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
nature  employs  for  the  union  of  the  divided  soft  parts. 
His  inference  is  principally  founded  on  two  facts  gene- 
rally admitted.  1st,  That  there  is  in  the  bones  a  vas- 
cular texture  designed  to  maintain  the  circulation  in 
them.  2dly,  That  such  texture  dilates  when  fractures 
are  uniting,  as  appears  from  the  swelling  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  fracture,  without  which  swelling  there 
could  be  no  union.  Bordenave  farther  remarks,  with 
Haller  and  Dethleef,  1st,  That  callus,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  formation,  appears  to  consist  of  a  gluti- 
nous fluid  effused  from  the  ruptured  vessels.  2dly, 
That  this  substance  afterward  assumes  the  form  of 
cartilage,  to  which  certain  vessels  are  distributed,  which 
deposite  the  bony  matter,  and  thus  begin  the  genera- 
tion of  callus.  3dly,  That  the  particles  of  bone,  being 
all  joined  together,  the  callus  changes  into  a  porous 
substance,  which  in  time  becomes  solid  and  compact, 
like  the  substance  of  bones 


Doubtless  (says  Boyer)  we  shall  always  remain  if. 
norant  of  the  process  which  nature  employs  for  the 
union  of  the  bones,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  soft  parts 
Every  theory  which  can  be  invented  on  this  poim  will 
only  be  conjectures  more  or  less  probable.  However 
if  this  author  were  to  adopt  any  system  exi 
he  expresses  that  he  should  prefer  that  of  Bi 

The  mechanism  of  nature  in  the  formation  OfcajW 
must  be  analogous  to  that  which  she  adopts  in  tlu> 
union  of  wounds.  The  principal  difference  seems  to 
be,  that  in  the  union  of  a  fracture  the  vessels  after  a 
time  deposite  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  vessels  of  the 
periosteum,  medullary  membrane,  and  probably  also 
those  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fracture,  first  effuse  coagulating  lymph.  This  gradu- 
ally becomes  vascular,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vessels 
acquire  the  power  of  secreting  earthy  main >] 
degrees  converted  into  new  bone,  termed  callvs,  which 
from  being  at  first  soft  and  flexible,  at  length 
firm  and  unyielding,  and  fit  for  constituting  the  future 
bond  of  union  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  fracture. 

The  observations  made  by  Baron  Larrey  lead  Imn  tu 
reject  as  entirely  erroneous  the  doctrine  which  refers 
the  production  of  callus  to  the  periosteum,  and  be 
adopts  the  opinion,  that  the  union  and  reparation  of 
bones  are  the  work  of  their  own  vessels.  He  adverts 
to  examples  in  which,  after  the  use  of  the  trephine 
in  young  subjects,  the  perforation  becomes  more  or  less 

closed  by  new  bone,  thrown  out  from  the  cir m 

rence  towards  the  centre.  Here,  says  he,  the  ossifica- 
tion assuredly  can  neither  be  referred  to  the  pericra- 
nium nor  the  dura  mater.  The  first  of  these  mem- 
branes has  been  extensively  destroyed,  and  if  the  se- 
cond were  concerned,  a  vertical  substance,  shutting  up 
the  opening,  would  be  apparent.  In  farther  support  of 
his  opinions,  Baron  Larrey  cites  the  well-known  cele- 
rity with  which  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  unite,  on 
account  of  the  great  vascularity  of  that  bone;  and  lie 
believes,  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  if  the  ends  of  a 
fracture  do  not  touch  in  consequence  of  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance, the  intervening  space  remains  unfilled  up  by  a 
new  bone  ;  a  position  which  seems  rather  repugnant 
to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  mode  of  repara- 
tion after  the  use  of  the  trephine. 

Larrey  has  often  seen  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
tibia  exfoliate,  after  a  necrosis  produced  by  a  cause 
which  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  periosteum  on 
the  front  surface  of  that  bone,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  hospital  gangrene.  He  has  seen  these  layers  re- 
placed by  red  vascular  granulations  disposed  in  parallel 
lines,  which  granulations  soon  ossified,  that  is  to  say, 
phosphate  of  lime  was  substituted  for  the  vermillion  co- 
lour of  the  vessels,  and  gave  the  new-formed  substance 
the  appearance  and  consistence  of  bone.  Lastly,  this 
substance  was  covered  with  a  new  cellular  membrane, 
derived  from  the  adjacent  textures ;  but  in  the  place  of 
the  cicatrix,  a  depression  always  remained,  propor- 
tioned to  the  loss  of  substance.  If  the  formation  of 
callus  depended  on  the  periosteum,  Larrey  argues,  that 
the  broken  patella  could  never  unite  by  bone,  as  it  is 
often  found  to  do,  when  the  fragments  are  kept  closely 
in  contact.  Here  he  contends  that  the  union  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  and  inosculation  of  the  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  substance  of  the  fragments  themselves, 
Lastly,  he  adverts  to  preparations  in  which  the  vessels 
of  callus  have  been  actually  injected  by  the  celebrated 
Soemmering. — (See  Journ.  CompUm.  du  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Mid.  t.  8,  p.  107,  iS-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1820.) 

Mr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  coincides  very  much  with 
Baron  Larrey.  "  To  the  surrounding  soft  parts  (says 
he)  has  been  attributed  a  great  share  of  the  work  in 
the  union  of  broken  bones ;  and  when  bones  have 
been  fractured  in  circumstances  not  admitting  of  ibis 
assistance,  the  process  of  separation,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
accomplished.  In  dissecting  a  fractured  limb,  which 
has  been  removed  during  the  process  of  union  by  cal 
lus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  newbone  is  uniformly  at- 
tacked  to  the  sound  part  of  the  old,  the  vessels  of  the 
part  employed  in  this  process  being  much  increased  in 
size ;  the  newly  deposited  bone,  which  in  its  turn  car- 
ries on  the  process,  being  perforated  by  numerous  and 
large  foramina,  for  the  entrance  of  corresponding 
ramifications  of  arteries.  The  new  formation  uill  bt 
perceived  shooting  from  the  opposed  ends  till  these  art 
united;  and  the  masses  in  which  they  are  deposited 
will  be  direct,  and  but  slightly  prominent,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  irregular  and  unshapely,  according  as  th» 
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iw parated  ends  are  favourably  or  unfavourably  placed. 

it  |Kissible  (says  Mr.  Liston),  and,  in 

nily  found  new  bone  connected  with  the 

i  oil   parttj  but  Hum  was   the   produce  of  a  splinter 

id  <ull  retained  its  vitality,  and  whose  vessels 

I'  id  formed  a  contribution  to  the  general  action.  Great 

not  only  In  the  production,  but  also  in  the  re- 
moval of  bone,  have  been  long  allowed  to  the  perios- 

Voone,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  as  yet  de- 
tected  this  membrane  in  either  of  these  acts.  New 
bone  has  not  been,  found  adhering  to  the  periosteum, 
either  in  fractures  or  necrosis  ;  far  less  has  a  complete 
substitute  composed  of  the  ossified  periosteum  been 
ever  discovered  enclosing  a  sequestrum.  In  every  in- 
mi  i  m<:  the  new  formation  is  deposited  in  nodules  ad- 
bering  firmly  to  the  old  bone,  and,  as  remarked  above, 
lerforated  by  nutritions  arteries.    The  vessels 

one,  mi  doubt,  are  ramified  on  the  external  and 
Internal  periosteum;  but  it  is  only  after  their  entrance 
lulu  the  perforations,  that  they  become  disposed  to  pour 
oin  oaslflc  matter." — (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jo-urn. 
No.  78,  j>.  47.) 

Prom  experiments  instituted  by  Brcschet  and  Vil- 
li i  in'  .  n  would  appear  that  the  union  of  broken  bones 

i -lusivei y  owing  to  the  effusion  of  a  particular 

Suid  winch  concretes  and  gradually  changes  into  an 
•aeoui  lUbatance  ;  nor  to  the  ossification  of  the  swol- 
len and  elongated  periosteum:  nor,  in  the  majority  of 
ranulationa  produced  from  the  surfaces 
i.i  the  fracture  ;  but  it  is  frequently  dependent  upon  all 
these  elrcumatancea  together,  or  at  least  several  of 
them  ;  and,  III  every  case,  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of 
changes,  observable  In  the  soil  parts  immediately  ad- 
jolning  the  fracture,  in  the  periosteum,  in  the  medul- 
lary structure,  in  the  cavities  and  very  texture  of  the 
b s  themselves,  and  in  the  substance  intervening  be- 
lie two  fragments.  In  simple  fractures,  the 
following  are  staled  to  be  the  principal  circumstances 
n  marked  during  the  process. 

1  Extravasation  and  coagulation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  between  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  which  blood 
escapes  from  torn  or  ruptured  vessels. 

2.  A  fluid,  m  first  of  a  viscid  quality,  effused  and  se- 
creted,  as    it   were,    between   the   periosteum   and  the 

bone,  and  likewise  exuding  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
fracture  and  the  son  p 

8.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  quantity  and  consist- 
ence of  tlie  preceding  substances  blended  together, 
forming  every  day  a  stronger  and  stronger  connexion 
between  the  parts;  then  their  change  to  a  red  interme- 
diate substance  between  the  fragments,  and  between 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum  to  a  substance  which  is  at 
Orel  soft,  Inn  in  the  end  acquires  the  characters  of  bone. 

•1.  Ai  the  fractured  part,  a  reunion  of  the  periosteum 
and  soft  parts,  which  are  equally  Indurated  and  con- 
fused together,  with  the  intermediate  substance  between 
the  fragments. 

5.  A  diminution,  and  then  an  obliteration  of  the  me- 
ivily,  at  first  by  a  cartilaginous,  and  then  a 
bony  deposition, 

8  Buci  essive  ossification  of  the  whole  of  the  swell- 
ing composing  the  callus,  and  of  the  substance  be- 
tween  the  fragments,  preceded  by  a  fibrous  and  cartila- 
ginous state. 

7.  The  return  of  the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture, 
ami  then  of  the  periosteum,  to  their  natural  state. 

8.  Mlcr  the  union  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture, 
the  medullary  cavity  and  texture  are  gradually  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  swelling  formed  by  the  callus  always 
diminishes. 

Bui   in  compound  fractures,  besides  these  circum- 
tlie  production  of  granulations  from  the  sur- 
faces ot  the  bone  is  also  to  be  taken  into  the  account. 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  38,  p.  436.)     This 
difference  fromwhal  happens  In  the  process  of  union 
of  simple  fractures  is  also  particularly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Wilson:    ■•  I'roin  the  pans  being  exposed  (in  a  com- 
pound fracture  i,  the  first  bond  of  union,  vi/..  the  CoagU- 
mph  of  the  blood,  is  removed  or  destroyed  be- 
fore u  can  Income  vascular.     Inflammation  in  conse- 
quence ol  the  injury  comes  on,  suppuration  takes  place 
and  when  the  parts  are  healthy,  granulations   arise' 
his  from  the  broken  extremities  of  the 

bone  soon  assume  the  ossifying  disposition,  and  when 

thej  come  iii  contact  with  each  other,  unite.''— (On  the 

'•J33,  Sto  Loud 

1890.)    h  is  a  curious  fact,  that  broken  cartilages  are 


united  by  means  of  hone ;  a  circumstance  which  has 
often  been  noticed  in  respect  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 
Whatever  may  be  the  process  by  which  callus  is 
formed,  it  is  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  fracture  that  the  fragments  undergo  the  changes 
which  promote  their  reunion.  But  it  is  between  the 
twentieth  and  thirtieth,  and  especially  between  the  thir- 
tieth and  fiftieth  days,  that  nature  labours  effectually 
in  consolidating  the  callus.  Hence,  at  this  period,  our 
care  to  retain  the  ends  of  the  fracture  in  exact  contact 
and  perfectly  at  rest,  should  be  redoubled ;  for  though 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  which  deformity  really 
proceeds  from  irregular  ossifications,  it  is  a  fact,  that 
the  deformity  almost  always  originates  from  the  frac- 
ture being  disturbed  and  not  kept  properly  reduced. — 
(Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir  t.  3,  p.  86,  be.) 

4.  Of  the  Conduct  to  be  adopted  at  the  ordinary  Period 
of  the  Consolidation  of  Fractures,  and  of  the  Treat- 
ment of  False  Joints. 

When  the  requisite  time  for  a  broken  bone  to  be- 
come firmly  united  has  elapsed,  it  is  proper  to  examine 
carefully  and  cautiously  the  place  of  the  fracture,  in  or- 
der to  learn  whether  the  callus  has  acquired  a  suitable 
degree  of  strength.  If  the  bone  should  be  found  to 
bend  in  the  least  at  the  injured  part,  the  callus  is  not 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  limb  should  be  immediately 
put  up  in  the  apparatus  again,  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing a  new  fracture,  or,  at  all  events,  deformity. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  patient  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  make  use  of  his  limb,  as  soon  as  the  fracture 
has  united.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  he 
ought  to  use  crutches,  and  only  let  the  weight  of  the 
trunk  by  degrees  bear  upon  the  injured  limb.  From 
neglect  of  this  precaution  the  callus  has  been  known 
to  be  absorbed,  the  limb  to  be  shortened,  and  the  pa- 
tient become  a  cripple.  An  accidental  slip  may  also 
produce  the  fracture  again  ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  writers,  the  callus,  so  far  from  being  firmer 
than  the  rest  of  the  bone,  is  at  first  considerably 
weaker. — (Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  93.) 

If,  when  the  necessary  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
union  has  expired,  the  callus  is  not  yet  firm,  we  must 
examine,  1st,  The  relative  position  of  the  fragments 
and  the  consistence  of  the  callus  :  2dly,  The  causes 
which  may  have  retarded  its  consolidation. 

That  the  state  of  the  constitution  has  considerable 
influence  over  the  process  by  which  broken  bones  are 
reunited,  is  unquestionable.  Schmucker  found  the 
formation  of  callus,  even  in  the  most  simple  fractures, 
sometimes  delayed  eight  months,  and  in  one  example 
more  than  a  year ;  but  the  patients  were  all  of  them 
unhealthy  subjects.— (VermiscIUe  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1, 
p.  26.) 

There  are  certain  indescribable  constitutions,  in 
which  bones,  more  particularly,  however,  the  os  bra- 
chii,  will  not  unite  again  after  being  broken.  These 
temperaments  are  also  very  various ;  at  least,  I  infer 
so  from  two  subjects  to  whom  I  paid  particular  atten- 
tion. One  was  a  strong,  robust  man,  whose  chief  pe- 
culiarity seemed  to  be  his  indifference  to  pain :  the 
ends  of  his  broken  humerus  were  cut  down  too,  turned 
out,  and  sawed  off,  by  Mr.  Long,  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  the  limb  was  afterward  put  in  splints 
and  taken  the  greatest  care  of;  but  no  union  followed. 
The  other  case  was  a  broken  tibia  and  fibula,  which 
remained  disunited  for  about  four  months  ;  but  after- 
ward grew  together.  The  latter  subject  was  a  com- 
plete instance  of  hypochondriasis.  I  afterward  saw  a 
woman,  under  Sir  James  Earle,  in  the  above  hospital, 
whose  os  brachii  did  not  unite  in  the  least,  though  it 
had  been  broken  several  months.  Every  attempt  to 
move  the  bone  occasioned  excruciating  torture.  The 
woman  died  of  some  illness  in  the  hospital,  and  on 
dissecting  the  arm,  the  cause  of  the  fracture  not  having 
united  was  found  to  arise  from  the  upper,  sharp, 
pointed  extremity  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  broken 
bone  having  been  forcibly  drawn  up  by  the  muscles, 
and  penetrated  the  substance  of  the  biceps,  in  which 
it  still  remained.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Earle  for  the 
description  of  the  appearance  in  the  dissection,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  this  kind  of  impediment  to  the  union 
of  a  fracture  has  been  noticed  by  any  earlier  writer 
than  Mr.  Charles  White,  who  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived the  possibility  of  the  occurrence. — (Cases  in 
Surgery,  p.  70,  edit.  1770.) 
The  causes  of  fractures  remaining  disunited  wiK 
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according  to  Richerand,  be  found  to  depend  either  upon 
the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  not  being  properly  in  con- 
tact ;  the  limb  having  been  moved  too  much ;  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  patient ;  or  upon  a  general  inertia 
and  languor  of  the  constitution.— (Nosographie  Chir. 
torn.  3,  p.  37,  edit.  2.) 

It  is  observed  by  Larrey,  that  the  gun-shot  wounds 
of  the  extremities,  complicated  with  fracture,  especially 
with  that  of  the  humerus,  received  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  French  army  in  Syria,  were  almost  all  followed 
by  the  formation  of  accidental  joints.  The  two  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  bone  continued  moveable,  their 
asperities  and  projecting  angles  having  been  destroyed 
by  friction,  and  their  ends  being  rounded  and  covered 
with  a  cartilaginous  substance,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
motions  which  the  patients  executed  in  various  direc- 
tions, in  an  imperfect  manner  and  without  pain.  Lar- 
rey acquaints  us  that  many  invalids  were  sent  back 
to  France  with  such  infirmity. 

"  I  ascribe,"  he  says, "  the  causes  of  these  accidental 
articulatious : 

1.  To  the  continual  motion  to  which  the  wounded 
soldiers  were  exposed,  after  their  departure  from  Sy- 
ria till  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  been  obliged  either  to  walk  this  journey  on  foot, 
or  to  be  carried  it  on  beasts. 

2.  To  the  bad  quality  of  the  food  and  the  brackish 
water  which  the  men  were  under  the  necessity  of 
drinking  in  this  painful  journey. 

3.  To  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  Syria,  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  vital  air,  and  impregnated  with 
pernicious  gases,  issuing  from  the  numerous  marshes 
near  which  we  were  a  long  while  stationed. 

All  these  causes  may  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  callus,  either  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  or  moving  the  bones  out  of  that  state  of 
coaptation  in  which  they  should  constantly  lie,  in  order 
to  unite. 

Bandages,  embrocations,  rest,  and  regimen  proved 
quite  ineffectual." — (Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  2,  p. 
131,  132.     Langenheck,  Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  81.) 

The  presence  of  an  ulcer,  a  sinus,  loose  splinters  of 
bone,  a  necrosis,  or  other  suppurating  disease  near  a 
fracture,  is  a  circumstance  that  often  appears  seriously 
to  retard  or  completely  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
callus.  How  frequently  have  I  noticed,  in  cases  of 
compound  fracture,  that  while  the  wound  suppurates 
largely,  and  while  there  are  spiculae  and  dead  portions 
of  bone  unextracted,  no  solid  union  takes  place ;  but 
that,  as  soon  as  the  wound,  ulcer,  or  sinus  admits  of 
being  healed,  and  the  suppuration  ceases,  the  callus 
begins  to  form  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  Schmuc- 
ker  relates  a  case  illustrating  the  truth  of  these  obser- 
vations, where  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  so  ob- 
liquely, that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  could  not  be  made 
to  lie  well,  a  necrosis  of  a  portion  of  the  tibia  followed, 
and  no  callus  was  formed  at  the  end  of  eight  months, 
when  a  sinus  on  each  side  of  the  leg  still  continued. 
This  eminent  surgeon  now  laid  the  sinuses  open,  and 
extracted  the  dead  pieces  of  bone,  by  which  means  the 
impediment  to  the  formation  of  callus  was  removed, 
and  the  fracture,  which  had  till  then  remained  loose 
and  moveable,  became  firmly  united  in  two  months. — 
(Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  25,  26.) 

False  or  preternatural  articulations,  which  occur  in 
cases  of  fracture  without  union,  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  resemble  common  joints.  According  to 
Boyer,  this  opinion  is  incorrect.  The  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, which  are  sometimes  rounded  and  sometimes 
pointed,  are  connected  together  by  a  cellular  and  liga- 
mentous substance.  But  their  surfaces  are  not  co- 
vered by  a  smooth  cartilaginous  matter,  nor  is  there 
constantly  a  capsular  ligament.  "  I  am  convinced  of 
this  fact,  by  the  dissection  of  several  ununited  fractures, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  my  museum." 
—(Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  94.)  And,  in  another  place,  the  same 
professor,  speaking  of  these  false  joints,  remarks :  "  I 
repeat,  that  I  have  never  found  in  their  structure  any 
thing  which  could  be  compared  with  an  articulation ; 
neither  capsular  ligament  nor  smooth  cartilaginous 
surfaces.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  invariably  found  in 
the  false  joints  of  the  thigh-bone  and  humerus,  which  I 
have  had  opportunities  of  dissecting,  a  fibrous  liga- 
mentous substance,  extending  from  one  fragment  to 
the  other,  and  it  is  very  probable  that,  with  some  mo- 
difications, it  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  cases  which 
I  have  not  seen. 


But,  in  the  forearm,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  may 
assume  a  structure  which  bears  a  greater  resemblance 
to  an  articulation.  This  is  what  happened  in  an  en- 
ample  which  was  communicated  to  Bayle  by  Sylvestre, 
in  the  Ripublique  des Lettres,  Juillet,  1085,  p.  718,  Ac. 
A  similar  case  is  recorded  by  Fabricius  Hildanus,  obt. 
91,  centur.  3." — (Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  j> 
101—103.) 

On  this  subject  Langenbeck  observes,  that  the  edges 
of  the  fragments  heal  and  resemble  those  of  a  hare-lip 
"  When  the  parts  are  incessantly  moved,  the  end  of 
one  fragment  becomes  excavated  in  the  form  of  an  arti- 
cular cavity.  I  have  in  my  possession  (says  he)  a  lower 
jaw  and  an  olecranon,  the  fractures  of  which  are  not 
united.  For  the  connecting  medium,  nature  has  pro- 
vided a  white  substance  resembling  ligament.  In  a 
male  patient  I  have  also  seen  an  articular  connexion  es- 
tablished in  the  body  of  the  thigh-bono  subsequently  lo 
a  fracture." — (Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  93.)  When  a  capsule 
is  formed,  it  is  alleged  not  to  be  of  a  ligamentous  na- 
ture.— (Bichat,  Anatomie  Genirale,  t.  3,  p.  191.) 

In  the  Hunterian  collection  may  be  seen  a  false  joint 
in  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  where  the  resemblance  lo 
a  natural  articulation  was  greater  than  what  Boyer  has 
seen  in  other  situations. 

A  valuable  dissertation  on  false  joints  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Reisseisen,  entitled  "  De  Articulatiombus 
analogis,  quce  fracturis  ossium  superveniunt ;"  but  I 
am  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  meet  with 
a  copy  of  it. 

A  false  joint  in  the  arm  or  forearm  does  not  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  motion  of  the  limb,  which  may  yet 
be  of  considerable  use ;  but  when  the  disease  is  in  the 
thigh  or  leg,  the  member  cannot  support  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  walk  without 
crutches. 

The  diversity  of  causes  which  may  be  concerned  in 
preventing  the  union  of  fractures,  plainly  shows,  that 
the  treatment  should  be  different  in  different  cases. 

When  the  want  of  union  is  ascribable  to  the 
ends  of  the  fracture  not  being  in  a  state  of  coapta 
tion,  and  to  their  having  been  moved  about  too  fre- 
quently, the  obvious  indications  are,  to  set  the  fracture 
better,  and  to  take  adequate  measures  for  keeping  its 
extremities  in  contact  and  perfectly  motionless. 

If  the  union  has  been  prevented  by  a  portion  of  mus- 
cle or  other  soft  part  getting  between  the  ends  of  the 
bone,  the  only  means  of  affording  a  chance  of  union 
would  be  cutting  through  the  integuments,  removing 
the  displaced  soft  parts,  and  placing  the  ends  of  the 
bone  in  contact.— (Wardrop,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol 
5,  p.  363.) 

When  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  union  not  taking  place,  the  application 
of  the  proper  apparatus  is  to  be  continued  a  consider- 
able time,  since  experience  proves,  that  in  old  subjects, 
the  cure  of  fractures  often  requires  many  months.  In 
such  examples,  also,  tonic  and  cordial  medicines,  with  a 
nutritive  diet,  are  highly  proper. 

When  several  months  have  elapsed  since  the  acci 
dent,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  preterna 
tural  joint  is  formed,  a  variety  of  plans  have  been  pro 
posed  and  practised. 

The  most  ancient  method  of  treatment  is  that  of  for 
cibly  rubbing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  against  each 
other,  so  as  to  make  them  inflame  and  take  on  a  dispo- 
sition to  form  callus.  This  plan  was  recommended  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  and  has  had  the  approbation 
of  many  other  distinguished  modern  practitioners.  Mr 
Hunter  used  even  to  advise  us,  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
united fracture  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  to  let  the  patient  get 
up  and  attempt  to  walk  with  the  splints  on  the  limb, 
so  that  the  requisite  irritation  might  be  produced.  The 
idea  of  exciting  a  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  situation 
of  the  fracture,  certainly  appears  rational,  and  1  be- 
lieve the  practice  has  been  attended  with  a  limited  de- 
gree of  success.  Mr.  White  records  an  example,  in 
which  he  cured  a  broken  thigh  on  this  principle,  a 
strong  leather  case  having  been  made  for  the  limb.— 
(Cases  in  Surgery,  p,  75.)  A  broken  tibia,  treated  on 
similar  principles,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Amesbury.— 
(On  Fractures,  p.  211,  ed.  2.)  The  method  is  spoken 
of  in  C'elsus  :  si  veUistas  occupavit,  membrum  exten- 
dendum  est  ut  aliquid  Uzdatur :  ossa  inter  se  manu 
dimovenda,  ut  concurrendo  exasperenXur,  el  ut  n 
quidpingue  est,  cradatur,  toturnque  id  quasi  rectm 
fiat,  #,c. 
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The  foregoing  treatment,  however,  is  only  likely  to 
inswer  before  a  new  joint,  or  at  all  events,  a  ligament- 
ous fibrous  connexion  is  completely  formed,  and  when 
the  limb  lias  hitherto  been  kept  entirely  motionless. 

When  the  case  is  old,  and  there  are  grounds  tor  be- 
lieving that  a  preternatural  articulation  or  fibrous  liga- 
mentous connexion  lias  taken  place,  we  are  advised  to 
cut  down  to  the  ends  of  the  bone,  rasp  or  saw  them  off, 
and  then  treat  the  limb  just  as  if  the  case  were  a  recent 
compound  fracture, 

'I 'Ins  bold  practice  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  C. 
White.  "  Robert  Elliot,  of  Eyham,  in  Derbyshire,  a 
very  healthful  boy,  nine  years  old,  had  the  misfortune, 
about  midsummer  in  ihe  year  1759,  by  a  fall  to  fracture 
the  humerus,  mar  the  middle  of  the  bone.  He  was 
Immediately  taken  to  a  hone-setter  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, who  applied  a  bandage  and  splints  to  his  arm, 
and  treated  him  as  properly,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  as  I 
suppose  tie  was  capable  of,  for  two  or  three  months. 
His  endeavours,  however,  were  by  no  means  produc- 
tive of  the  desired  effect,  the  bones  not  being  at  all 
united.  A  surgeon  of  eminence  in  Bakewell  was  af- 
terward called  in  ;  but  as  he  soon  found  he  could  be 
ul  no  service  to  him,  and  as  the  case  was  very  curious, 
he  advised  the  lad's  friends  to  .send  bimto  the  Infirmary 
Bt  Manchester,  He  was  accordingly  brought  thither 
Uowing,  and  admitted  an  in-patient, 
i  pon  examination,  «i:  found  it  to  be  a  simple  oblique 
fracture,  and  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  rode  over  each 
other:  Ins  arm  was  become  not  only  entirely  useless, 
but  even  a  burden  to  him,  and  not  likely  to  be  otherwise 
us  there  was  little  probability  that  it  could  ever  unite, 
it  being  now  six  months  since  the  accident  happened. 
amputation  was  therefore  proposed  as  the  only  me- 
thod of  relief:  but  I  could  not  give  my  consent  to  it, 
for  as  the  boy  was  young  and  had  a  good  constitution, 
it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  could  be  owing  to  any 
fault  m  the  solids  or  fluids,  but  that  either  nature  was 
disappointed  in  her  work  by  frequent  friction  while 
the  callus  was  forming, or  rather,  that  the  oblique  ends 
Of  the  bone,  being  sharp,  had  divided  a  part  of  a  mus- 
cle, ami  some  portion  of  it  had  probably  insinuated 
Itself  between  the  two  ends  of  the  bone,  preventing  their 
onion.  Whichever  of  these  might  he  the  case.  I  was  of 
opinion."  continues  Mr.  White,  "  that  he  might  be  re- 
lieved by  the  following  operation,  viz.  by  making  a 
longitudinal  Incision  down  to  the  bone,  by  bringing  out 
one  of  the  ends  of  it,  which  might  be  done  with  great 
ea-.e,  as  the  arm  was  flexible,  and  cutting  it  on"  either  by 
the  saw  or  cutting  pincers;  then  by  bringing  out  the 
Other,  and  catting  oir  that  likewise,  and  afterward  by 
replacing  them  end  to  end,  and  treating  the  whole  as  a 
compound  fracture. 

The  objections  made  by  the  other  gentlemen  con- 
cerned to  this  proposal  were,  first,  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing the  humeral  artery  by  the  knife.    Secondly,  the  la- 
ceration of  the  artery  by  bringing  out  the  ends  of  the 
bones.    And,  thirdly,  that  we  had  no  authority  for  such 
mi  operation.     As  to  the  first,  that  was  easily  obviated, 
by  making  the  incision  on  the  side  of  the  arm  opposite 
to  Hie  humeral  artery.     The  place  of  election  appeared 
to  in;  in  he  at   the  external  and  lower  edge  of  the  del- 
toid muscle,  as  the  fracture  was  verv  near  to  the  inser- 
tion of  that  muscle  into  the  humerus;  the  danger  of 
g   the   Vessel  not  only  being  by  that  means 
hut  after  the  operation,  while  the  patient  was 
routined  to  Ins  bed,  the  matter  would  be  prevented  from 
waging,  and  the  wound  he  easily  come  at,  to  renew  the 
-     The  second  objection  will  not  appear  to 
be  very  gnat,  when  we  consider  that  in  compound 
fractures  the  bone  is  frequently  thrust  with  great  vio- 
lence through  the  integuments,  and  seldom  attended 
with   laceration  of  any  considerable  artcrv  ;  and  as 
this  would  be  done  with  great  caution,  that  danger 
would  appear  very  trifling.    The  third  and  last  objec- 
tion is  no  more  than  a  general  one  to  all  improvements 
method  which  1  have  been  proposing,"  savs 
Mr  U  lute,  ••  was  at  last  resolved  upon,  and  I  assisted 
.11  the  operation,  which  was  performed  by  a  gentleman 
of  great  abilities  in  his  profession,  on  January  3d,  in  the 
present  year  (1760).     The  patient  did  not  lose  above  a 
spoonful  ol  blood  in  the  operation,  though  the  tourni- 
quet was  not  made  use  of.     When  the  operation  and 
s  were  finished,  the  limb  was  placed  in  a  frac^ 


The  wound  was  nearly  healed  in  a  fortnight's  time, 
when  an  erysipelas  came  on,  and  spread  itself  all  over 
the  arm,  attended  with  some  degree  of  swelling:  this,  by 
fomentations  and  the  antiphlogistic  method,  soon  went 
on",  and  the  cure  proceeded  happily,  without  any 
other  interruption.  In  about  six  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion the  callus  began  to  form,  and  is  now  quite  firm. 
The  arm  is  as  long  as  the  other,  but  somewhat  smaller, 
in  consequence  of  such  long-continued  bandages :  he 
daily  acquires  strength  in  it,  and  will  soon  be  fit  to  be 
discharged." — (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  69,  frc.) 

In  another  instance  of  a  broken  tibia,  which  con- 
tinued disunited  an  extraordinary  length  of  time,  Mr 
White  practised  an  operation  somewhat  similar  to  the 
foregoing  one,  with  complete  success.  He  made  a  lon- 
gitudinal incision,  about  four  inches  in  length,  through 
the  integuments  which  covered  the  fracture.  By  the 
application  of  a  trephine,  he  cut  off  the  upper  end  of  the 
bone,  and  as  the  lower  end  could  not  be  easily  sawed 
off,  he  contented  himself  with  scraping  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  treatment  he  had  occasion  to 
take  off,  with  the  cutting  pincers,  a  small  angle  of  tibia, 
and  to  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  with  the  butter 
of  antimony,  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  same  caustic 
between  the  extremities  of  the  fracture,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy a  substance  which  intervened.  A  trifling  exfo- 
liation followed.  In  twelve  weeks  the  bone  was  firmly 
united.— (Op.  cit.  p.  81, 82.) 

Besides  Mr.  White's  cases,  there  are  now  some  other 
instances  upon  record  where  the  operation  which  he 
first  proposed  has  succeeded.  In  the  year  1813  Lan- 
genbeck  operated  upon  a  humerus  in  the  foregoing  man- 
ner, and  the  result  was  perfectly  successful.  The  un- 
united fracture  was  situated  at  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid.— {Neve  Bill.  b.  1,  p.  95.)  Mr.  Rowlands,  of 
Chester,  by  a  similar  operation,  cured  a  fractured  thigh, 
which  had  lost  all  disposition  to  unite. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  47.)  Viguerie,  surgeon  to  the 
II3tel-Dieu,  at  Toulouse,  has  also  practised  Mr.  White's 
operation  with  success.— (See  Larrey,  Mim.  de  Chir. 
Militaire,t.2,p.  132.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  has  frequently 
failed.  In  the  instance  in  which  I  saw  it  executed  on 
the  humerus  by  Mr.  Long,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, it  did  not  answer,  though  the  ends  of  the  hone 
were  most  fairly  sawed  off,  and  the  case  treated  with 
particular  care  and  skill.  Boyer  states  that  he  once 
performed  the  same  operation  in  a  similar  case  ;  but 
that  it  had  not  the  desired  effect.— (TraiU  des  Mai. 
Chir.  1.  3,  p.  110.)  Dr.  Physick,  of  New- York,  when  he 
was  a  student  in  1785,  saw  this  proceeding  unsuccess- 
fully adopted  in  a  case  where  the  humerus  remained 
disunited.— <See  Medical  Repository,  vol.  1,  New-York, 
1804.)  Besides  these  examples,  I  have  heard  of  others, 
in  which  Mr.  Cline,  Mr.  Green  (Med.  Chir.  Review,  Feb 
1828;  and  Lond.  Med.  Gazette  p.  357),  and  other  prac- 
titioners, have  tried  the  experiment  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. What  is  still  more  discouraging,  the  operation 
has  sometimes  proved  fatal. — (Richera?id,  Nosogr.  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  39,  ed.  2.  Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Mili 
taire,t.2,p.  132.) 

The  difficulties,  the  danger,  and  the  frequent  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  foregoing  operation,  rendered  another  mode 
of  treatment  extremely  desirable,  when  Dr.  Physick,  of 
New-York,  suggested  the  plan  of  introducing  a  seton 
through  the  preternatural  joint,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
inflammation,  and  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  bone. 
This  suggestion  promises  to  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  modern  surgery.  Dr.  Physick  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  the  new  operation  on  the  18th  De- 
cember, 1802,  in  an  example  of  disunited  humerus, 
twenty  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 
"  Before  passing  the  needle  (says  Dr.  Physick),  I  de- 
sired the  assistants  to  make  some  extension  of  the' arm, 
in  order  that  the  seton  might  be  introduced,  as  much  as 
possible,  between  the  ends  of  the  bone.  Some  lint  and 
a  pledget  were  applied  to  the  orifices  made  by  theseton- 
needle,  and  secured  by  a  roller.  The  patient  suffered 
very  little  pain  from  the  operation.  After  a  few  days 
the  inflammation  (which  was  not  greater  than  what  is 
commonly  excited  by  a  similar  operation  through  the 
flesh  of  any  other  part)  was  succeeded  by  a  moderate 
suppuration.  The  arm  was  now  again  extended,  and 
splints  applied.    The  dressings  were  renewed  daily  for 


ton  -box  contrived  on  purpose,  the  lad  confined  to  Ins  I  twelve  weeks,  during  which  lime  no  amendment  "was 
DM,  and  the  rest  oi  the  treatment  was  nothing  different  perceived  ;  but  soon  afterward  the  bendine  of  the  arm 
from  Out  ol  a  compound  fracture,  i « the  fracture  was  observed  uot  t0  be  s0  easy  as  it  had 
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been,  and  the  patient  complained  of  much  more  pain 
than  usual,  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it 
at  that  place.  From  this  time  the  formation  of  the  new 
bony  union  went  on  rapidly,  and  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1803,  was  so  perfectly  completed,  that  the  patient  could 
move  his  arm  in  all  directions  as  well  as  before  the  ac- 
cident happened.  The  seton  was  now  removed,  and  the 
small  sores  occasioned  by  it  healed  up  entirely  in  a  few 
days.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1803,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  perfectly  well,  and  he  has  since  re- 
peatedly told  me  his  arm  is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was." — 
(Physick,  in  Medical  Repository,  vol.  1,  New-York.)  In 
the  London  Medical  Repository  for  Aug.  1823,  a  case  is 
also  noticed,  in  which  Dr.  Physick  cured  an  ununited 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  by  means  of  a  seton. 

On  this  subject  an  interesting  memoir  was  read  by 
Laroche  to  the  Ecole  de  Medecine  at  Paris  (Germinal, 
an  13).  It  was  entitled  "  Dissertation  sur  la  non-re- 
union de  qiulques  fractures,  et  en  particulier  de  celles 
du  bras,  et  sur  un  moyen  nouveau  de  gutrir  lesfau- 
ses  articulations  qui  en  resultent."  The  author  of  this 
production  affirms,  that  when  he  was  at  Augsburg,  he 
6aw  Baron  Percy,  then  with  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
pass  a  seton  through  the  imperfectly  healed  cicatrix 
of  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  which  fracture 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  disposition  to  unite.  The  me- 
thod answered  so  well,  that  in  two  months  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  without  crutches. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  also  successfully  employed  the  seton 
in  a  case  of  ununited  broken  thigh.  The  patient  was  a 
boy  about  13.— (See Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5, p. 387,  c$c.) 
In  this  country  the  same  operation  has  been  practised 
for  the  cure  of  a  disunited  humerus  by  Mr.  Stansfield, 
of  Leeds.— (See  op.  bit.  vol.  7,  p.  103,  &c.)  It  appears, 
also,  that  Mr.  Charles  Bell  applied  the  method  to  a 
fracture  of  the  leg,  at  the  time  when  Roux  was  in 
England.  The  patient  was  a  child  six  years  old,  and 
the  broken  bones  had  continued  without  union  three 
years.  The  case  had  been  originally  mistaken  by  some 
unskilful  surgeon  for  a  mere  contusion.  Roux  knew 
not  whether  the  operation  succeeded  or  not. — (Paral- 
lile  de  la  Chir.  Angloise,  Src.  p.  195.) 

We  are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  Dr.  Physick's  new 
operation  will  succeed  in  every  instance.  Like  most  other 
surgical  means,  it  is  liable  to  occasional  failures,  among 
which,  I  believe,  we  must  include  the  attempt  made  on  a 
disunited  thigh  by  Mr.  Wardrop  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  5,  p.  365),  though  a  partial  amendment  is  men- 
tioned. In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Amesbury,  the  seton 
did  not  answer.  Mr.  Hutchison  was  also  obliged  to  take 
out  the  seton  in  a  case  of  ununited  humerus,  and  no  cure 
was  effected. — (See  Practical  Obs.  p.  162.)  Three  in- 
stances of  failure  were  seen  by  Mr.  Amesbury  (On  Frac- 
tures, p.  224),  and  an  additional  one  has  been  recorded 
by  Mr.  Earle.—  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  105.) 

In  the  same  case,  and  also  in  another  which  I  saw 
under  this  gentleman's  care,  the  plan  of  cutting  down 
to  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  and  rubbing  them  with  caus- 
tic potassa  was  tried,  but  without  success. 

Instead  of  several  of  the  foregoing  severe  and  often 
unsuccessful  plans,  Mr.  Amesbury  has  tried,  with 
much  encouragement,  the  influence  of  local  pressure 
and  rest.  He  maintains  the  ends  of  the  fracture  closely 
pressed  together,  the  pressure,  when  the  fracture  is 
transverse,  operating  longitudinally,  and  when  oblique, 
transversely.  A  short  sling,  pads,  and  a  particular  ap- 
paratus are  used  accordingly. — (On  Fractures,  p.  236.) 
Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Hull,  has  related  two  cases,  in  which 
a  union  of  the  fractures  followed  a  perseverance  in 
the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine.— (On.  Diseased 
Joints,  p.  75.) 

[This  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  coun- 
tryman, Dr.  Physick,  is  without  doubt  well  merited ; 
for  the  use  of  the  seton  in  cases  of  artificial  joint  has 
found  advocates  in  almost  every  country,  and  been  at- 
tended with  great  utility  and  success.  Its  occasional  fail- 
ure, however,  has  led  to  the  trial  of  local  pressure  by  Mr. 
Amesbury ;  arid  in  the  London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal 
for  1827,  Mr.  Brodie  has  recorded  an  instance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  practice,  after  the  failure  of  the  seton.  Dr. 
Thos.  H.  Wright,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Webster,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  each  reported  successful  cases  of 
Mr.  Amesbury's  treatment  of  ununited  fracture,  and 
pressure  seems  to  promise  to  take  the  place  of  the  seton 
in  this  country  among  surgeons  generally.  Dr.  Wright's 
cases  may  be  found  in  the  Am.  Journal  of  the  Med 
Sciences/or  1828—  Reese.]  I 


FRACTURES   OF  THE   OSSA   NASI. 

These  bones,  from  their  situation,  are  much  exposed 
to  fractures.  The  fragments  are  sometimes  not  de- 
ranged ;  but  most  frequently  they  are  depressed.  In 
order  to  replace  them  the  surgeon  must  pass  a  fe- 
male catheter,  a  ring-handled  forceps,  or  any  such  in- 
strument into  the  nostrils,  and  using  it  as  a  lever,  push 
the  fragments  outwards;  while,  with  the  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  he  prevents  them  from  being  pushed  out 
too  far.  When  the  fragments  are  disposed  to  fall  in- 
wards again,  some  authors  advise  supporting  them  with 
an  elastic  gum  cannula,  or  lint,  introduced  into  the  nos- 
tril ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that 
no  tubes  can  be  employed  so  as  to  support  the  broken 
bones;  and  when  these  have  been  replaced,  they  will 
not  readily  change  their  position,  as  they  are  acted 
upon  by  no  muscles. — (See  Operative  Surgery,  t.  2,  p 
222.) 

Besides,  as  Delpech  remarks,  since  the  tubes  cannot 
reach  the  fragments,  they  cannot  support  them,  and 
they  must  be  attended  with  all  the  inconvenience  of  fo- 
reign bodies  placed  in  contact  with  parts  already  in- 
flamed, or  about  to  become  so. — (Precis  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  1,  p.  222.) 

As  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  are  the  result  of  falls, 
and  direct  blows  on  the  face,  the  soft  parts  are  always 
either  very  much  contused  or  wounded. 

Fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi  are  sometimes  attended 
with  very  dangerous  symptoms  ;  depending  cither  upon 
the  concussion  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the  same  blow 
which  causes  the  fracture,  or  on  the  cribriform  lamella 
and  the  crista  galli  of  the  os  ethmoides  being  driven  in- 
wards, so  as  to  injure  and  compress  the  brain.  This 
last  danger,  however,  some  modern  surgeons  consider 
as  void  of  foundation ;  and  whenever  the  symptoms  in- 
dicate an  affection  of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
referred  to  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  bones 
of  the  nose  and  the  os  frontis. — (Delpech,  Precis  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  221,  8w.  Paris,  1816.) 

When  there  are  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain 
(see  Head,  Injuries  of),  and  the  ossa  nasi  are  much  de- 
pressed, the  surgeon  must  immediately  raise  them,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  gently  forwards  the  perpendicular 
process  of  the  os  ethmoides,  which  is  connected  with 
the  cribriform  lamella  and  crista  galli.  Perhaps  a  pair 
of  closed  common  forceps,  introduced  into  each  nostril, 
might  best  enable  the  surgeon  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
Bleeding  and  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  are  always 
proper :  for  the  vicinity  of  the  eye  renders  it  liable  to 
become  inflamed  ;  and  when  there  are  symptoms  of  in- 
jury of  the  brain,  extravasation,  &c,  the  necessity  of 
such  practice  is  still  more  strongly  indicated. 

FRACTURES    OF   THE   LOWER  JAW. 

This  bone  is  sometimes  fractured  near  the  chin ;  bnt 
seldom  so  as  to  produce  a  division  of  the  symphysis,  the 
solution  of  continuity  generally  happening  between  this 
part  and  the  insertion  of  the  masseter.  In  other  in- 
stances the  fracture  occurs  near  the  angles  of  the  jaw, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  insertion  of  the  masseter  and 
the  root  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  bone  may  also 
be  broken  in  two  places  at  the  same  time ;  in  which 
event  the  middle  portion  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
right,  because  many  of  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
lower  jaw  downwards  are  attached  to  that  part. 

The  condyles  and  coronoid  processes  are  also  some- 
times broken ;  the  former  the  most  frequently. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  either  perpendi- 
cular to  its  basis,  oblique,  or  longitudinal :  of  the  latter, 
examples  have  been  known  in  which  a  portion  of  the  al- 
veolar process,  with  the  teeth  in  it,  was  detached  from 
the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  soft  parts  are  generally  contused  and  wounded. 
J.  L.  Petit  mentions  one  case  in  which  the  bone  was 
broken,  and  the  coronoid  process  quite  denuded,  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  subject  to  displace- 
ment in  the  following  way.  When  the  fracture  is  near 
the  symphysis,  the  side  on  which  the  processus  innc- 
minatus  is  situated  is  drawn  downwards  and  back- 
wards by  the  sub-maxillary  muscles,  while  the  other 
fragment  is  supported  by  the  muscles  which  close  the 
jaw.  When  the  fracture  is  more  backwards,  the 
displacement  occurs  in  the  same  way,  but  not  so  easily 
When  the  bone  is  fractured  in  two  places,  the  middle 
portion  is  always  pulled  downwards  and  backwards 
by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  chin,  while  the  two 
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lateral  pieces  are  kept  up  by  the  levator  muscles 
\\  ben  tin-  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  broken,  the  masseter, 
heniK  attached  to  lioth  pieces,  prevents  any  considera- 
rM  of  displacement  when  the  neck  of  the 
ll  fractured,  the  pterygoideus  externus  may 
pull  the  condyle  forwards. 

When  ■  blow  is  received  on  the  lower  jaw,  or  the 
bone  is  injured  by  a  fall,  or  by  the  pressure  of  some 
heavy  body  ;  when  an  acute  pain  is  experienced  in  the 
part,  and  an  inequality  can  be  felt  at  the  basis  of  the 
bone ,  when  some  of  the  teeth,  corresponding  to  that 
Inequality,  ut  lower  than  the  others;  and  when  a  cre- 
pitus is  perceptible  on  moving  the  two  pieces  of  the 
jaw  on  each  other;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  fracture. 
When  the  gums  are  lacerated,  or  the  bone  denuded  by 
a  (round,  the  caae  is  (If  possible)  still  more  manifest. 

Fractures  of  t lie-  rami  and  condyles  produce  great 
pain  near  the  ear,  particularly  when  the  jaw  is  moved; 
anil  a  crepitus  may  also  be  felt. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw,  whether  simple  or  dou- 
■  isily  set  by  pushing  the  displaced  part  up- 
wards and  a  little  forwards,  and  then  pressing  on  the 
i  lie  bone,  so  as  to  bring  it  exactly  on  a  level 
With  the  portion  which  has  preserved  its  natural  posi- 
tion. Indeed,  the  correctness  of  the  reduction  can  al- 
ways be  rightly  judged  of  by  attending  to  the  line  which 
the  base  of  the  jaw  ought  to  form,  and  observing  that 
the  arch  of  the  teeth  is  as  regular  as  nature  will  allow. 
'Hie  maintenance  of  the  reduction,  however,  is  difficult ; 
ami  can  only  be  well  executed  by  supporting  the  lower 
jaw,  ami  keeping  it  applied  to  the  upper  one.  As  the 
latter  indication  cannot  be  properly  fulfilled  in  persons 
whose  teeth  are  very  irregular,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  interpose  an  even  piece  of  cork  between  the 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  against  this  cork 
the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  kept  up  with  the  bandage  pre- 
sently noticed,  while  the  aperture  left  between  the  in- 
cisorea  in  the  situation  where  no  cork  is  placed,  allows 
food  and  medicines  to  be  introduced  with  a  small  spoon. 

As  soon  as  the  fracture  is  set,  the  surgeon  should 
adapt  some  thick  pasteboard,  previously  wet  and  soft- 
ened with  vinegar,  to  the  outsideof  the  jaw,  both  along 
its  side  and  under  its  basis.  Over  this  moistened  paste- 
board, a  bandage  With  four  tails  is  to  be  applied,  the 
centre  being  placed  on  the  patient's  chin,  while  the  two 
posterior  tails  are  to  be  pinned  to  the  front  part  of  a 
nightcap,  and  the  two  anterior  ones  fastened  to  a  part 
ot  the  same  cap  more  backwards.*  When  the  paste- 
board  becomes  dry,  it  forms  the  most  convenient  appa 
runs  Imaginable  lor  surrounding  and  supporting  the 
fracture.  A  piece  of  soap-plaster  may  now  be  applied 
tu  the  skin  underneath,  which  will  prevent  any  ill  effects 
of  Hie  hardness  and  pressure  of  the.  pasteboard. 

1 '  ut  ll  the  hone  is  firmly  united,  the  patient  should  be 
allowed  only  such  food  as  does  not  require  mastication, 
ainl  it  may  be  given  by  means  of  a  small  spoon  intro- 
duced between  the  teeth.  Broths,  soups,  jellies,  tea, 
ain!  other  slops  appear  most  eligible. 

1 1  order  to  keep  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone  from 
being  drawn  downwards  and  backwards  towards  the 
larynx,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  apply  tolerably 
thick  compresses  just  under  and  behind  the  chin  ; 
ire  to  be  well  supported  by  the  bandage  already 
described, 

I  net  il  hardly  state  the  necessity  of  enjoining  the  pa- 
tient to  avoid  talking,  or  moving  the  jaw  more  than  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 

\\  hen  Hie  condyle  is  fractured,  as  it  is  incessantly 


*  [Dr.  .1  Rhea  liarton,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whose 
science  and  skill  1  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude, 
li.is  devised  a  bandage  for  fractures  of  the  jaw,  to  which 
BOW  generally  given  m  this  country,  as 
well  for  as  superiority  in  retaining  the  fragments" in  a 
state  hi  capiat  ion..iMbr  the  (acUitj  it  affords  In  securing 
i  be  dressings  occasionally  applied  to  wounds  of  the  face 
and  chin.  He  commences  with  "  a  roller  an  inch  and 
a  hall  »  Ide  just  below  the  prominence  in  the  occipitis 
and  continues  it  obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  parie- 
tal bone  across  the  juncture  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal 
sutures,  over  the  lygomatie  arch,  under  the  chuTand 
pursuing  lite  same  direction  on  the  opposite  side  until 
he  arrives  at  the  back  of  the  head;  he  then  passes  it 
Obliquely  around  and  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
jaw  over  the  dim  ;  and  continues  the  same  course  on 
the  other  sale  until  a  ends  where  he  commenced  and 
repeals."— litest.] 


drawn  forwards  by  the  action  of  the  pterygoideus  ex- 
ternus, and  on  account  of  its  deep  situation  cannot  be 
pressed  back,  the  lower  portion  must,  if  possible,  be 
pushed  into  contact  with  it.  For  this  purpose  the 
bandage  must  be  made  to  operate  particularly  on  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  where  a  thick  compress  should  be 
placed. 

Compound  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  similar  injuries  of  other  bones 
If  possible,  the  external  wound  should  be  healed  by  the 
first  intention ;  and  when  this  attempt  fails,  care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  wound  clean  by  changing  the 
dressings  about  once  in  three  days ;  but  not  oftener, 
lest  the  fracture  suffer  too  much  disturbance.  It  is  ob- 
served that  compound  fractures  of  the  jaw,  and  even 
simple  ones,  which  are  followed  by  abscesses,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  be  succeeded  by  troublesome  and 
tedious  exfoliations. 

In  very  bad  fractures,  in  which  all  motion  of  the 
jaw  must  have  the  most  pernicious  effect,  I  consider  it 
prudent  to  administer  every  kind  of  nourishment  in  a 
fluid  form  through  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  introduced 
through  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw  continue  ununited  :  Dr.  Physick's  successful  treat- 
ment of  one  such  case  with  a  seton  I  have  already- 
noticed. 

FRACTURES   OF  THE   VERTEBR*. 

On  account  of  the  shortness  and  thickness  of  these 
bones,  they  cannot  be  broken  without  considerable  vio- 
lence. The  spinous  processes  which  project  back- 
wards are  the  most  exposed  to  such  injury  ;  for  they 
are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  vertebrae,  and  most  super- 
ficially situated.  On  this  account  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  broken  without  any  mischief  being  done  ta 
the  spinal  marrow.  The  violence,  which  is  great  enough 
to  break  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  must  produce  a 
greater  or  less  concussion  or  other  mischief  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow  ;  from  which  accident  much  more  perilous 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehended  than  from  the  in- 
jury of  the  bones  abstractedly  considered.  The  dis- 
placed pieces  of  bone  may  press  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
or  even  wound  it,  so  as  to  occasion  a  paralytic  affection 
of  all  the  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  substance  below  the  fracture. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  divides  fractures  of  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebras  with  displacement  into  two  classes;  first, 
those  which  occur  above  the  third  cervical  vertebra; 
and,  secondly,  others  which  happen  below  thai  bone. 
The  first  cases,  he  says,  are  almost  always  imme- 
diately fatal,  if  the  displacement  be  to  the  usual  extent. 
In  the  second  description  of  cases,  death  takes  place  at 
various  periods  after  the  injury.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  phrenic 
nerve  originating  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
pairs,  whence  in  the  first  class  of  cases  death  is  imme- 
diately produced  by  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
stoppage  of  respiration.— (On  Dislocations,  p.  552.) 

As  the  mere  concussion  of  the  spine  may  occasion 
symptoms  which  very  much  resemble  those  usually 
occurring  when  the  vertebrae  are  fractured,  the  diagno- 
sis is  generally  obscure.  An  inequality  in  the  line  of 
the  spinous  processes  and  a  crepitus  may  sometimes 
be  distinctly  felt.  The  lower  extremities,  the  rectum, 
and  bladder  are  generally  paralytic ;  the  patient  is  af- 
flicted with  retention  of  urine  and  feces,  or  with  an  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  the  latter.— (Boyer.) 

If  the  lumbar  vertebras  be  displaced,  the  lower  ex 
tremities  are  rendered  so  completely  insensible,  that 
they  may  be  pinched,  burnt,  or  blistered  without  the 
patient  suffering  any  pain.  The  penis  in  such  cases 
is  generally  erect.  In  general,  also,  according  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  observations,  patients  with  fractured 
lumbar  vertebras  die  within  a  month  or  six  weeks ; 
but  he  knew  of  one  patient  that  lived  two  years,  and 
then  died  of  gangrene  of  the  nates  In  fractures  and 
displacement  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  symptoms  are 
very  similar;  but  the  paralysis  extends  higher,  and  the 
abdomen  becomes  excessively  inflated.  Death  com- 
monly follows  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  remembers  one  case,  in  which  a  gentleman  sur- 
vived the  accident  nine  months.  Fractures  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebra,  below  >,e  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
occasion  paralysis  of  the  arms,  though  it  is  seldom 
complete.  Sometimes,  when  the  fracture  is  oblique, 
one  arm  is  more  affected  than  the  other.    As  the  inter 
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costal  muscles  are  paralytic,  great  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion prevails.  The  abdomen  is  also  considerably  in- 
flated. Death  generally  follows  in  from  three  to  seven 
days. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  notices  the  following  as  the  ap- 
pearances found  in  the  dissection  of  such  cases.  The 
spinous  process  of  the  displaced  vertebra  is  depressed; 
the  articular  processes  are  fractured ;  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  is  broken  through,  the  separation  rarely  hap- 
pening in  the  intervertebral  substance.  The  body  of 
the  vertebra  usually  projects  forwards  half  an  inch  or 
an  inch.  Between  the  vertebra  and  the  sheath  of  the 
spinal  marrow  blood  is  extravasated,  and  frequently  on 
the  lower  part  itself.  When  the  displacement  is  slight, 
the  spinal  marrow  is  compressed  and  bruised.  When 
greater,  it  is  torn  by  the  bony  arch  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, and  a  bulb  is  formed  at  each  end,  but  the  dura 
mater  continues  whole. — (See  A.  Cooper  on  Disloca- 
tions, Ac. p.  554,  frc.) 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  without  other  se- 
rious mischief  are  not  dangerous,  and  are  the  only 
instances  of  fractures  of  the  vertebra  which  admit  of 
being  detected  with  certainty. 

Any  attempt  to  set  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, even  were  they  known  to  exist,  would  be  both 
useless  and  dangerous.  General  treatment  can  alone 
be  employed.  Cupping  will  tend  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  situation  of  the  injury.  When  the  patient 
is  affected  with  a  flatulent  distention  of  the  abdomen, 
vomiting,  hiccough,  «fcc,  the  belly  may  be  rubbed  with 
camphorated  liniment,  and  purgative  clysters  and  anti- 
spasmodics given.  If  requisite,  the  urine  must  be 
drawn  off  with  a  catheter.  When  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  lower  extremities  are  paralytic,  it  is  common  to  rub 
the  back,  loins,  sacrum,  and  limbs  with  liniments  con- 
taining the  tinctura  lyttae. — {Boyer.)  With  respect  to 
the  external  and  internal  use  of  stimulants,  however, 
it  can  never  be  judicious,  when  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend much  inflammation  of  the  injured  parts ;  and  as 
for  the  idea  of  thus  restoring  the  nervous  influence, 
there  can  be  little  chance  of  success,  the  cause  of  its 
interruption  being  here  of  a  mechanical  nature. — {Del- 
pech,  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  222.) 

Some  authors  recommend  trepanning,  or  cutting  out 
a  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  when  the  compression 
of  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  injury  by  a  splinter  is  sus- 
pected ;  but,  according  to  my  judgment,  the  indication 
can  never  be  sufficiently  clear  to  authorize  the  opera- 
tion, which,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  inter- 
vening soft  parts,  must  be  very  tedious,  and  even  diffi- 
cult to  effect  without  a  great  risk  of  increasing  the 
injury  which  the  spinal  marrow  may  already  have 
received.  An  unsuccessful  operation  of  this  kind  was 
once  performed  by  Mr.  H.  Cline,  and  another  by  Mr. 
Tyrrell. 

Some  cases,  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  tend  to  prove 
that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  injuries  of  the 
vertebras  is  the  same  as  that  which  accompanies  inju- 
ries of  the  brain.  Hence,  he  joins  the  generality  of 
practitioners  in  recommending  general  and  local  bleed- 
ing, and  keeping  the  patient  perfectly  quiet.  And,  with 
respect  to  operations  for  the  removal  of  fragments  of 
bone,  it  is  his  decided  belief  that  an  incision  through 
the  skin  and  muscles  covering  the  spine,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  a  portion  of  the  circle  of  bone  which  sur- 
rounds the  marrow  would  be  inevitably  fatal,  the  mem- 
branes of  that  part  being  particularly  susceptible  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration.  And  even  if  a  sharp 
spirilla  of  fractured  bone  had  run  into  the  spinal  mar- 
row, and  caused  palsy  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
Mr.  C.  Bell  thinks  that  exposing  the  medulla  to  extract 
the  fragment  would  so  aggravate  the  mischief,  that  in- 
flammation, suppuration,  and  death  would  be  the  in- 
evitable consequences. — {Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1,  p.  157.) 
The  same  author  describes  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  as  "  attended  with  an  almost  universal  nervous 
irritation,  which  is  presently  followed  by  excitement 
of  the  brain :  in  the  mean  time,  matter  is  poured  into 
the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  either  by  its  pres- 
sure causing  palsy,  or  by  its  irritation  disturbing  the 
functions  of  the  part,  so  as  to  be  attended  with  the 
same  consequences.  The  excitement  of  the  brain  being 
followed  by  effusion,  death  ensues." — (P.  159.)  Cases 
are  also  referred  to,  where  palsy  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties comes  on  several  months  after  an  injury  of  the 
spine,  owing  to  thickening  of  the  membrane  of  the 
DQfidulLa,  or  disease  of  the  latter  part  itself.    Here  Mr 


C.  Bell  recommends  perseverance  in  local  bleeding  and 
deep  issues. — {P.  100.) 

A  fracture  of  the  processus  dental  us  proves  instantly 
fatal,  as  happened  in  the  example  mentioned  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.— {On  Dislocations,  S,c.  p.  548.)  In  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Cline,  a  case  occurred,  in  which  a  boy  with 
a  fracture  of  the  atlas  lived  a  year  after  the  accident,  - 
{A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.j9.549.  See  alsoL.  T.  Soemmering, 
Bemerkungen  iiber  Verrenhung  und  Bruch  , 
gratlis,  Bvo.  Berlin,  1793.  F.  A.  F.  Cuenotte,  THs.  M,  ,i. 
Chir.  sistens  Casum  Subluxationis  Vertebras  Dorsi 
cum,  Fractura  complicate,  post/ actum  Repositwnem  et 
varia  dira  Symptomata  duodecima  demum  Septimana 
funestcB.  Argent.  1761.  Case  of  Fractured  Spine,  Lan- 
cet, vol.  2,  p.  97.) 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 

The  sternum  is  not  frequently  broken,  and  the  rea 
son  of  this  fact  is  imputed  to  the  position  of  this  bone, 
resting,  as  it  were,  upon  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and 
also  in  some  measure  to  its  spongy  texture.  When  t tit: 
accident  does  occur,  it  is  from  the  direct  application  of 
external  violence  to  the  injured  part ;  and  hence  the 
fracture  is  always  accompanied  with  great  contusion, 
or  even  a  wound  of  the  integuments,  and  more  or  less 
injury  of  the  thoracic  viscera.  As  Boyer  remarks,  the 
sternum,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the  carti- 
lages of  the  ribs,  may  be  readily  propelled  backwards 
by  pressure  in  this  direction ;  and  the  result  is  an  ac- 
tual change  in  the  form,  and  a  real  diminution  of  the 
chest.  Now,  since  this  cavity  is  always  accurately 
filled  by  its  contents,  these  alterations  cannot  happen 
in  a  considerable  and  sudden  manner,  without  a  risk 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  being  contused  and  even  rup- 
tured. Thus,  when  the  sternum  has  been  fractured  by 
violent  blows  on  the  chest,  the  heart  and  lungs  have 
been  found  severely  contused,  and  sometimes  lacerated; 
and  there  will  always  be  greater  danger  of  such  mis- 
chief, when  the  fracture  is  attended  with  depression  of 
one  or  more  of  the  fragments.  In  some  cases,  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  is  effused  in  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  anterior  mediastinum  ;  and,  in  others,  the  acci- 
dent is  followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  in 
the  same  situation,  and  necrosis  of  the  broken  pari  of 
the  bone.  Since  the  lungs  are  also  liable  to  be  rap- 
tured by  the  same  force  which  causes  the  fracture,  or 
wounded  by  the  depressed  pieces  of  bone,  emphysema 
may  become  another  complication,  as  we  see  exempli- 
fied in  a  case  related  by  Flajani. — (Collezione  d'Ossa- 
vaz.  be.  di  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  214,  8vo.  Roma,  1802.) 

A  fracture  of  the  sternum  is  rendered  obvious  by  the 
inequalities  perceptible  when  the  surface  of  the  bone  is 
examined  with  the  fingers ;  by  a  depression  or  eleva- 
tion of  the  broken  pieces ;  a  crepitus,  and  an  unusual 
moveablencss  of  the  injured  part  in  respiration.  In 
many  cases,  the  fracture  may  be  seen,  the  soft  parts 
being  torn  or  otherwise  wounded.  The  breathing  is 
difficult,  and  mostly  accompanied  with  cough,  spiting 
of  blood,  palpitations,  and  inability  to  lie  on  the  back 
According  to  the  observations  of  Petit  and  Baldinger, 
several  of  these  latter  symptoms  may  continue,  with 
less  intensity,  a  long  while  after  the  fracture  is  cured. 
—(LeveilU,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  243.) 

Fractures  of  the  sternum,  when  mere  solutions  of 
continuity,  only  require  common  treatment ;  viz.  a  piece 
of  soap-plaster  to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  a  roller 
round  the  chest,  quietude,  bleeding,  and  a  low  regimen, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  what  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  dangerous  consequence,  inflammation  of  the 
parts  within  the  chest. 

In  cases  attended  with  great  depression  of  the  frac- 
tured bone,  the  necessary  incisions  should  be  made,  in 
order  to  raise  with  an  elevator  the  portions  of  the  bone 
driven  inwards,  or  to  extract  with  forceps  any  loose 
splinters,  which  seem  to  be  similarly  circumstanced. 
However,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  trephine  the  ster- 
num, either  to  raise  a  depressed  portion  of  the  bone,  or 
to  give  vent  to  extravasated  fluid.  In  the  first  of  these 
circumstances,  I  believe,  with  Mr.  C.  Bell,  that  the 
formal  application  of  the  trephine  can  never  be  right  or 
necessary,  though  the  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to 
extract  loose  splinters.— (See  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2, 
p.  2i8.)  Such  an  operation,  however,  may  occasionally 
be  proper  when  abscesses  form  under  the  sternum,  or 
the  bone  is  affected  with  necrosis,  and  the  natural 
separation  of  the  diseased  parts  is  likely  to  occupy  a 
considerable  time. 
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Fractures  of  the  sternum  are  more  frequently  pro- 

dueed  BJ  ifiiu-shot  violence  than  any  other  cause  ;  and 

in  these  cases,  there  are  generally  many  splinters  re- 

i  ractiou.  At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  French 

general  Champeux  received  such  a  wound,  with  which 

nearly  a  month  :  the  injury  was  attended  with 

■o  many  splinters,  that  when  tli^y  were  removed,  the 

is  of  the  heart  were  visible  to  a  considerable 

vol.  cit.  p  244.) 

The  enatfomi  cartilage,  when  ossified  in  old  subjects, 
is  liable  to  fracture.  Little  more,  however,  can  be  done 
in  such  a  case,  than  relaxing  the  abdominal  muscles 
by  raising  the  thorax  and  pelvis,  and  then  applying  a 
nap -plaster  and  a  roller  over  the  part,  for  the 
purpose  Of  keeping  it  steady.  When  the  blow  has  been 
violent,  the  patient  Hhould  always  be  bled. 
r&ACTTJKBI  of  THIS  RIBS. 

These  generally  happen  near  the  greatest  convexity 
of  the  bones,  several  of  which  are  often  broken  together. 
The  Aral  rib  being  protected  by  the  clavicle,  and  the 
lower  ribs  being  wry  llexible,are  less  liable  to  be  frac- 
tured than  the  middle  ones. 

When  die  spicula  of  a  fractured  rib  is  beaten  in- 
wards, it  may  lacerate  the  pleura,  wound  the  lungs, 
and  cause  the  dangerous  train  of  symptoms  attendant 
on  emphysema.  -(Bee  Emphysema?) 

A  pointed  extremity  of  the  rib,  projecting  inwards, 
may  also  cause  an  extravasation  of  blood ;  or  by  its 
Irritation  produce  inflammation  in  the  chest.  A  frac- 
ture which  is  not  at  all  displaced  is  very  difficult  to 
detect, particularly  in  fat  subjects;  and,  no  doubt,  is 
rerj  frequently  never  discovered.  The  surgeon  should 
place  Ins  hand  on  the  part  where  the  patient  seems  to 
experience  a  pricking  pain  in  the  motions  of  respiration, 
or  where  Hie  violence  has  been  applied.  The  patient 
should  then  be  requested  to  cough,  in  which  action  the 
ribs  must  necessarily  undorgo  a  sudden  motion,  by 
which  a  crepitus  will  often  be  rendered  perceptible. 
All  the  best  practitioners,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of 
adopting  the  same  treatment,  when  there  is  reason  to 
i  rib  to  be  fractured,  as  if  this  were  actually 
known  to  be  the  case  by  the  occurrence  of  a  crepitus, 
or  the  projection  of  one  end  of  the  fracture ;  which, 
indeed,  In  the  instances  which  are  displaced,  makes 
the  nature  of  the  accident  sufficiently  plain. 

A  broken  rib  cannot  be  displaced  either  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  or  in  that  of  its 
length.  The  ribs,  being  fixed  posteriorly  to  the  spine, 
and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum,  cannot  become  short- 
ened. Nor  can  one  of  the  broken  pieces  become  higher 
or  lower  than  the  other,. because  the  same  muscles  are 
attached  to  both  fragments,  and  keep  them  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  neighbouring  ribs.  The  only  possible 
displacement  is  either  outwards  or  inwards. — (Buyer.) 

Simple  fractures  Of  the  ribs,  free  from  urgent  symp- 
toms, require  very  simple  treatment.  The  grand  ob- 
|ect  is  to  keep  the  broken  bones  as  motionless  as  pos- 
sible For  this  purpose,  after  a  piece  of  soap-plaster 
has  been  applied  to  the  side,  and  over  it  proper  com- 
proases,  a  broad  linen  roller  is  to  be  firmly  put  round 
the  chest,  so  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and 
compel  the  patient  to  perform  respiration  chiefly  by  the 
descent  ami  elevation  of  the  diaphragm.  A  scapulary 
will  prevent  tin  bandage  from  slipping  downwards. 
When  the  fractured  part  is  depressed  inwards, the  com- 
preasss  should  be  placed  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pari  of  the  bone.  As  a  roller  is  apt  to  become  slack, 
many  surgeons,  with  good  reason,  prefer  a  piece  of 
Strong  linen,  large  enough  to  surround  the  chest,  and 
laced  with  pack-thread,  so  as  to  compress  the  ribs  in 
the  due  degree, 

When  there  Is  reason,  from  the  symptoms,  to  think 
the  hums  injured,  or  disposed  to  inflame,  copious  and 
bleedings  should  be  practised.  Indeed,  as 
peripneumonj  is  always  liable  to  succeed  the  accident, 
most  dangerous  occurrence,  every  person  tree 
from  debility,  either  having  a  broken  rib,  or  supposed 
to  have  such,  should  always  be  bled  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  spermaceti  mixture,  with  opium,  is  an 
excellent  medicine  for  appeasing  any  cough,  which 
ma>  disiurb  tiie  fracture,  and  give  the  patient  infinite 
pain. 

FRA<  TIRES   OF  THE   SACRUM. 

Although  more  superficial  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  the  sacrum  Is  less  frequently  fractured;  a 

I'ttct,  explicable,  as  Boyer  has  remarked,  by  its  thick- 


ness, its  spongy  texture,  and  the  advantageous  way  in 
which  it  supports  the  weight  and  efforts  of  the  whole 
trunk.  For  the  sacrum  to  be  broken,  the  violence  must 
be  very  great,  like  that  resulting  from  the  fall  of  a  very 
heavy  body,  or  the  passage  of  a  carriage-wheel  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  bone,  or  a  fall  from  a  gTeat  height 
on  that  part.  On  the  other  hand,  fractures  of  the  sa- 
crum, when  they  do  happen,  are  more  serious  than 
those  of  the  ossa  innominata,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
great  degree  of  contusion  and  laceration,  with  which 
they  in  common  with  the  latter  cases  are  complicated, 
there  is  almost  always  great  damage  done  to  the  sacral 
nerves;  a  kind  of  injury  which  may  have  fatal  conse 
quences.  Hence  retention  of  urine,  inability  to  retain 
this  fluid,  involuntary  discharge  of  the  feces,  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities,  &c.  Another  principal  danger 
also  depends  upon  the  injury  which  the  pelvic  viscera 
may  have  suffered  from  the  same  violence  which  broke 
the  bone. 

When  the  fracture  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  sacrum,  which  seldom  happens  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bone  in  that  situation,  there  is  no  dis- 
placement, unless  the  bone  is  smashed,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  driven  inwards  by  the  same  force  which 
produced  the  fracture ;  a  case  which  always  implies 
severe  injury  of  the  external  and  internal  soft  parts. 
But  when  the  fracture  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bone,  where  it  is  less  thick,  the  inferior  fragment  may 
be  displaced  inwards,  towards  the  rectum.  And,  as 
Boyer  observes,  fractures  of  the  higher  part  of  the  bone 
are  not  in  general  easily  detected. — (Traite  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  152.) 

When  the  violence  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  has  extended  its  effects  to  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera, every  means  in  the  power  of  art  must  be  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  inflammation.  In  particular,  co- 
pious bleeding  should  be  practised,  and,  if  necessary, 
repeated.  Leeches  should  also  be  applied  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sacrum,  and  the  parts  kept  cool  with  the 
lotio  plurnbi  aeetatis.  Any  difficulty,  either  in  the  ex- 
pulsion or  retention  of  the  urine  and  feces,  will  like- 
wise claim  immediate  and  constant  attention. — (See 
Urine,  Retention  of;  Incontinence  of,  $rc.)  With  re 
gard  to  the  particular  means  for  promoting  the  union 
of  the  fractured  sacrum,  quietude  is  the  most  import- 
ant, and  after  the  risk  of  inflammation  is  over,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  apply  a  piece  of  the  emplastrum  sa- 
ponis  to  the  part,  and  put  a  roller  round  the  pelvis,  or 
a  T  bandage. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  OS  COCCYGIS. 

Though  much  slighter  than  the  sacrum,  it  is  less  fre- 
quently broken,  because  less  exposed  to  external  force, 
and  capable  of  a  degree  of  motion,  by  which  it  eludes 
the  effect  of  violence.  But  in  elderly  persons,  in  whom 
the  different  pieces  of  the  os  coccygis  are  connected  by 
anchylosis,  a  fall  on  the  buttock  may  fracture  this  bone. 
The  accident  is  known  by  the  moveableness  of  the 
fragments,  and  the  acute  pain  produced  when  the  thighs 
are  moved,  the  fragments  being  then  disturbed  by  the 
action  of  the  glutei  muscles,  some  of  whose  fibres  are 
attached  to  them.— (Boyer,  t.  3,  p.  160.) 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  os  coccygis  consists 
in  enjoining  quietude,  employing  discutient  or  emollient 
applications,  according  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
soft  parts,  and  taking  blood  away  from  the  patient ; 
adopting  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  enjoining  the 
patient  to  avoid  lying  on  his  back  or  sitting  down.  He 
should  also  avoid  walking,  so  as  to  put  the  glutei  mus- 
cles into  action,  which  would  disturb  the  broken  bone 
All  formal  attempts  at  reduction  are  not  only  useless 
in  respect  to  the  fracture,  but  highly  injurious  to  the 
soft  parts,  which  are  not  in  a  state  to  bear  handling 
without  ill  effects. 

FRACTURES   OF   THE    OSSA  INNOMINATA. 

The  situation  and  shape  of  the  ossa  innominata,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts  by  which  they  are  co- 
vered, explain  why  they  are  but  seldom  fractured. 
When  such  accidents  happen,  they  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  heavy  carriage-wheels  over 
the  pelvis,  falls  from  great  heights,  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
&c,  and  are  always  attended  with  considerable  contu- 
sion of  the  external  soft  parts,  and  sometimes  with 
great  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the  ileum  is  sometimes  brokan 
off  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.— {Boyer.) 
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The  two  ossa  innominata  may  be  broken  together ; 
but  commonly  only  one  of  them  is  thus  injured. 
Most  frequently  the  fracture  takes  place  in  the  upper 
expanded  portion  of  the  bone,  known  under  the  name 
of  the  ileum,  though  sometimes  it  happens  either  in 
the  ischium  or  the  os  pubis.  The  solution  of  conti- 
nuity may  be  limited  to  one  part  of  the  bone,  or  extend 
to  several  parts  of  it ;  and  there  may  be  a  greater  or 
iess  number  of  fragments,  and  these  attended  or  not 
with  displacement.  In  many  instances,  in  which  the 
pelvis  has  been  violently  jambed  between  two  bodies, 
or  run  over  by  a  heavy  carriage,  the  bones  of  the  pel- 
vis, besides  being  fractured,  are  dislocated,  some  inte- 
resting examples  of  which  accident  have  been  recently 
published. — {A.  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
49,  <$-e.) 

During  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  several  cases  occurred  in  which  the  os  ileum, 
os  ischium,  and  os  pubis,  were  found  fractured  on 
opening  the  bodies  after  death ;  and  when  the  great 
violence  necessary  to  produce  the  accident  is  con- 
sidered, we  cannot  wonder  that  the  injured  state  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  should  frequently  prove  fatal.  Frac- 
tures of  the  ossa  innominata  are  unavoidably  attended 
with  more  or  less  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  on  the 
•outside  of  the  pelvis ;  and  when  the  violence  has  been 
very  great,  the  pelvic  "viscera  may  be  seriously  bruised, 
crushed,  or  lacerated,  and  the  large  nerves  contained 
in  the  pelvis,  or  the  spinal  marrow  itself,  injured  : 
hence,  extravasation  of  blood  or  urine  in  the  cellular 
membrane  of  the  pelvis ;  ecchymoses  deeply  situated 
even  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  or  other  organs  ; 
injury  of  the  kidneys ;  complete  loss  of  motion  ;  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  lower  extremities ;  discharge  of  blood  or 
a  black  bilious  matter  by  vomiting  or  stool,  either  im- 
mediately or  at  more  or  less  distant  periods  from  that 
of  the  accident ;  retention  of  urine ;  fever ;  painful 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  from  inflammation  of  the  pe- 
ritoneum and  bowels;  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
which  are  sometimes  of  great  extent ;  sloughing ; 
and  death. — (Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
154.) 

As  the  same  author  has  observed,  the  violence  occa- 
sioning a  fracture  of  the  ossa  innominata  may  produce 
a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  and  carry  them  more 
or  less  away  from  their  natural  situation.  When  the 
pubes  or  ischium  is  broken,  the  splinters  may  be  pro- 
pelled into  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  or  even  through 
the  bladder,  and  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  the  urine ; 
or  by  merely  compressing  these  organs,  they  may 
cause  more  or  less  interruption  of  their  functions. 
But  unless  the  fragments  be  displaced  by  the  same 
force  which  caused  the  fracture,  they  can  hardly  be 
drawn  out  of  their  place  by  any  other  circumstance, 
since  they  are  retained  by  the  muscles  attached  to  both 
fragments,  and  by  surrounding  ligamentous  expan- 
sions. 

Owing  to  the'deep  situation  of  fractures  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  to  there  being  no  displacement  nor  mobility 
of  the  fragments,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  A  suspicion  of  the  accident  may 
be  entertained,  when  the  pelvis  has  suffered  great  vio- 
lence, the  patient  experiences  great  agony,  and  all  mo- 
tion of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities  is  difficult  and 
painful.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the  fracture 
should  be  in  the  ileum,  especially  its  upper  and  front 
portion,  or  in  the  os  pubis,  the  mobility  of  the  frag- 
ments or  even  a  crepitus  may  be  distinguished  in  a 
thin  subject,  if,  when  he  is  lying  horizontally,  with 
his  thighs  and  legs  bent,  and  his  head  and  chest  ele- 
vated, the  projecting  part  of  the  os  innominatum  be 
taken  hold  of,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  move  the 
fragments  in  opposite  directions.  In  this  business, 
however,  one  caution  is  given  by  Boyer,  viz.  not  to 
mistake  the  crepitation  of  an  emphysema,  often  attend- 
ing large  extravasations  of  blood,  for  the  grating  of  the 
fractured  bone. 

In  cases  in  which  the  fracture  affects  a  part  of  the 
os  innominatum  very  deeply  placed,  and  it  is  limited  to 
a  single  point  of  the  os  pubis  or  the  ischium,  so  that  no 
detached  moveable  fragment  has  been  produced,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  case  is  rarely  made  out  with  cer- 
tainty before  the  patient's  death,  and  the  dissection  of 
the  parts. 

Fractures  of  the  ossa  innominata  are  cases  accom- 
panied with  serious  danger.  When  the  fragments  are 
oisplaced,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  rectified  again, 


the  disorder  arising  from  this  cause  may  have  fatal 
consequences.  And,  as  Boyer  observes,  even  when 
such  displacement  does  not  exist,  these  fractures  are 
not  the  less  to  be  apprehended  on  account  of  the  injury 
which  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  nerves,  vessels,  mus- 
cles, and  viscera  within  the  pelvis  are  likely  to  have 
sustained.  These  complications,  which  are  almost  in- 
separable from  the  fracture,  may  prove  indeed  directly 
fatal,  or  destroy  the  patient  at  a  period  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  time  of  the  accident.  One  terrible 
accident  of  this  kind,  which  I  saw  about  two  years 
ago,  with  Mr.  Ives,  of  Cobham,  proved  fatal  in  about 
half  an  hour.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fracture  is  not 
extensive,  and  the  violence  which  produced  it  has  not 
caused  any  very  serious  injury  of  the  viscera  and  soil 
parts  :  but  examples  of  this  kind  are  uncommon 

In  these  last  cases,  which  are  the  most  simple,  a 
cure  of  the  fracture  may  be  easily  effected  by  means 
of  rest ;  a  position  in  which  all  the  chief  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  pelvis  are  relaxed ;  discutient  applica- 
tions; and  a  roller,  or  T  bandage.— (Boyer,  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  156.)  The  grand  indication  is  to  ob- 
viate the  consequences  of  inflammation  of  the  parts 
within  the  pelvis,  and  even  of  the  peritoneum  and  ab- 
dominal viscera,  by  copious  and  repeated  blood-letting 
Any  complaints  respecting  the  evacuation  of  the  urine 
and  feces  must  also  receive  immediate  attention. 
When  there  is  great  contusion,  and  the  bones  arc  very 
badly  broken,  the  patient  cannot  move  nor  go  to  stool 
without  suffering  the  most  excruciating  pain.  To  af 
ford  some  assistance  in  such  circumstances,  Boyer,  in 
a  particular  case,  passed  a  piece  of  strong  girtii  web 
under  the  pelvis,  and,  collecting  the  corners  into  one, 
fastened  them  to  a  pulley  suspended  from  the  top  of 
the  bed.  This  enabled  the  patient  to  raise  himself 
with  very  little  efforts,  so  that  a  flat  vessel  could  be 
placed  under  him.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  bed  con- 
structed on  the  principles  recommended  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Earle,  might  be  of  infinite  service  in  these 
cases  as  well  as  in  many  others,  particularly  com- 
pound fractures  and  paralytic  affections  from  diseased 
vertebrae. — (See  Observations  on  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  Limbs ;  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  a  con- 
trivance to  administer  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  the 
bed-ridden;  by  Sir  J.  Earle,  1807.)  Mr.  Earle  has 
also  exerted  his  mechanical  ingenuity  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  invention  of  a  bed,  admirably  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  other  cases, 
in  which  it  is  an  object  of  high  importance  to  en- 
able the  patient  to  empty  ihe  bowels  without  changing 
his  position. 

Sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  rigorous  adoption  of 
antiphlogistic  measures,  abscesses  cannot  be  prevented 
from  forming  in  the  pelvis ;  particularly  when  there 
are  detached  splinters  driven  inwards.  These  collec- 
tions of  matter  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  distinct 
fluctuation  can  be  felt.  The  splinters  may  wound  Ihe 
urethra  or  bladder,  and  cause  an  extravasation  of 
urine.  Besault  extracted  a  splinter  which  had  had  tins 
effect  from  the  bottom  of  a  wound  made  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  effused  urine.  In  these  cases,  a  catheter 
should  be  kept  introduced,  in  order  to  prevent  the  urine 
from  collecting  in  the  bladder,  and  afterward  insinuat- 
ing itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. — (Chopart.) 
A  very  interesting  case  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  inno- 
minata, attended  with  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  fatal  peritonitis,  has  been  recorded  by  Clo- 
quet. — (Nouveau  Journ.  de  Medecine,  Mars,  1820.) 
The  ossa  pubis  were  forced  half  an  inch  from  each 
other.  The  horizontal  branch  of  the  pubes,  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  were  broken ;  the 
sacrum  dislocated  from  the  ossa  ileum,  and  driven  for- 
wards within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  right  sa- 
cro-iliac  symphysis  was  broken  only  at  its  lore  part, 
and  its  bones  still  retained  their  connexion.  Vast 
quantities  of  blood  were  found  extravasated  in  the  lum- 
bar region  and  about  the  pudenda.  As  soon  as  the 
abdomen  was  opened,  three  pints  of  a  yellowish  fluid, 
having  a  urinary  smell,  immediately  gushed  out.  In 
this  case,  catheters  of  various  sizes  were  introduced, 
even  a  syringe  adapted  to  them  was  used,  but 
nothing  could  be  thus  drawn  off  but  a  few  drops  of 
blood.  The  possibility  of  mistaking  a  fracture  of  the 
acetabulum  for  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
the  differences  of  these  cases  as  explained  by  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  have  been  mentioned  in  the  article  Cw 
location. 
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riurn'RKB  or  thi  thigh. 

The  oh  femoris  is  liable  to  be  broken  at  every  point, 
from  itH  condyles  to  its  very  head  ;  but  it  is  at  the  mid- 
dle third  of  thli  extent  that  fractures  mostly  occur. 
lii.  fracture  is  sometimes  transverse,  but  more  fre- 
quently oblique.  The  latter  direction  of  the  injury 
makes  a  serious  difference  in  the  difficulty  of  curing 
tin  COM  without  future  deformity  or  lameness.  Some- 
times toe  fracture  is  comminuted,  the  bone  being 
broken  in  more  placet  than  one;  and  sometimes  the 
attended  with  a  wound,  communicating  with 
the  in  Hire,  and  making  it  what  is  termed  compound. 
As  Petit  remarks,  however,  the  thigh-bone  is  less  sel- 
dom broken  into  several  pieces  than  other  bones  more 
superficially  situated. 

A  fractured  thigh  is  attended  with  the  following 
symptoms  ;  a  local  acute  pain  at  the  instant  of  the  ac- 
cident ;  a  sudden  Inability  to  move  the  limb;  a  pre- 
ternatural mobility  of  one  portion  of  the  bone  ;  some- 
times a  very  distinct  crepitus,  when  the  two  ends  of 
the  Iracture  are  pressed  against  each  other;  deformity 
in  regard  to  the  length,  thickness,  and  direction  of  the 
limb.  The  latter  change,  viz.  the  deformity,  ought  to 
be  accurately  understood;  for,  having  a  continual 
tendency  to  recur,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  our 
chief  trouble  in  the  treatment  is  to  prevent  it.— (i)e- 
aautt,  pur  Hit  ha/,  I.  1,  p.  181.) 

Almost  all  fractures  of  the  thigh  are  attended  with 
deformity.  When  this  is  considered  in  relation  to 
length,  it  appears  that,  in  oblique  fractures,  the  broken 
limb  is  always  shorter  than  the  opposite  one  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance denoting  that  the  ends  of  the  fracture  ride 
over  each  other.  We  may  also  easily  convince  our- 
selves, by  examination,  that  the  deformity  is  owing  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  having  ascended  above 
the  upper  one,  which  remains  stationary.  What 
power,  except  the  muscles,  can  communicate  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fractured  bone,  a  motion  from  be- 
low up  wards  I  At  one  end  attached  to  the  pelvis,  and  at 
the  other  to  this  part  of  the  bone,  the  patella,  the  tibia, 
and  tibula,  they  make  the  former  insertion  their  fixed 
point,  and,  drawing  upwards  the  leg,  the  knee,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  thigh,  they  cause  directly  or  indi- 
rectly the  displacement  in  question.  In  producing  this 
(■Heel,  th,'  triceps,  si'mi-teiidinosus,  semi-membrano- 
SUS,  rectus,  gracilis,  sartorius,  <fcc,  are  the  chief  agents. 

for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  power  of  the 
muscles  lo  displace  the  ends  of  the  iracture,  mention 
is  made,  in  Desault's  works,  by  Bichat,  of  a  carpenter 
who  fell  from  a  scaffold  and  broke  his  thigh.  The 
limb,  the  next  day,  was  as  long  as  the  other;  but  the 
man  had  a  complete  palsy  of  his  lower  extremities, 
ami  could  not  discharge  his  urine.  The  moxa  was  ap- 
plied, the  muscles  soon  regained  their  power,  and  then 
the  shortening  of  the  limb  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. 

Besides  the  action  of  muscles,  there  is  another  cause 
of  displacement.  However  linn  the  bed  may  be  on 
which  the  patient  is  laid,  the  buttocks, more  prominent 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  soon  form  a  depression  in 
the  bedding,  and  thence  follows  an  inclination  in  the 
plane  on  which  the  trunk  lies,  which,  gliding  from 
above  downwards,  pushes  before  it  the  upper  end  of 
the  Iracture,  and  makes  it  ride  over  the  lower  one. 
The  muscles,  irritated  by  the  points  of  bone,  increase 
their  contraction,  and  draw  upwards  the  lower  part  of 
the  hone  :  and  from  this  double  motion  of  the  two  ends 
ol  the  fracture  in  opposite  directions,  their  riding  over 
each  other  results. 

Transverse  fractures  are  less  liable  to  be  displaced 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  bone,  because,  when 
once  in  contact,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  form  a  mutual 
resistance  to  each. other;  the  lower  ends,  drawn  up- 
warda  bj  the  muscles,  meets  with  resistance  from  the 
upper  one,  which  being  itself  inclined  downwards  by 
■  i  Of  the  trunk,  pushes  the  former  before  it, 
an,!  thus  both  retain  their  position  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

The  deformity  of  a  fractured  thigh,  in  the  transverse 
direction,  always  accompanies  that  which  is  longitu- 
dinal ;  but  sometimes  it  exists  alone.  Tins  is  the  case 
when,  in  a  transverse  fracture,  the  two  ends  of  the 
bone  lose  their  contact ;  one  being  carried  outwards,  (he 
other  Inwards;  or  one  remaining  in  us  place,  while  the 
other  is  separated.  The  upper  end  of  the  fracture  is 
not  now,  as  in  the  foregoing  instance,  motionless  in  re- 
gard to  the  muscular  action ;  the  contraction  of  the 


pectineus,  psoas,  iliacus  internus,  and  upper  part  of  the 
triceps,  draws  it  from  its  natural  direction,  and  con 
tributes  to  displace  it. 

The  deformity  of  the  limb  in  regard  to  its  direction, 
is  either  the  consequence  of  the  blow,  which  produced 
the  fracture,  or,  what  is  more  common,  of  the  ill-di- 
rected exertions  of  persons  who  carry  the  patient 
Thus  we  see  that  an  injudicious  posture  bends  the  tw« 
portions,  so  as  to  make  an  angle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  deformity,  the  lower 
end  of  the  fracture  may  retain  the  natural  position  in 
which  it  is  placed,  or  else  undergo  a  rotatory  motion  on 
its  axis  outwards,  which  is  very  common,  or  inwards, 
which  is  more  unusual.  This  "rotation  always  aggra- 
vates tbe  displaced  state  of  the  fracture,  and  should  be 
attended  to  in  the  reduction.— (Desault,  par  Bichat,  1. 1, 
p.  180.  185.) 

Every  one,  at  all  initiated  in  the  surgical  profession, 
knows  that  there  are  two  very  different  methods  of 
treating  fractured  thighs.  In  one,  which  was  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  Desault,  and  is  still  univer- 
sally preferred  in  France,  the  limb  is  kept  in  the 
straight  or  extended  position.  In  the,  other,  the  limb  is 
laid  upon  its  side,  with  the  knee  bent ;  a  mode  which 
was  extolled  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pott,  and  since  his 
time  has  found  many  partisans  in  this  country.  To 
these  two  positions  for  fractured  thighs  may  now  be 
added  that  in  which  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back, 
with  his  thigh  and  leg  in  the  bent  position,  supported 
on  two  oblique  planes,  or  surfaces,  the  apex  or  angle  of 
which  is  beneath  the  ham.  This  last  position,  however, 
has  been  more  particularly  recommended  for  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  though,  if  it  be  advantageous 
for  them,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  giving  it  a  fair  trial  in 
other  fractures  of  that  bone. 

That  Mr.  Pott  lost  sight  of  certain  advantages  of  the 
straight  position;  that  he  was  blind  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  bent  posture  ;  and  that  he  exaggerated  the 
power,  which  we  have,  of  relaxing  all  the  muscles  of 
a  limb  by  position ;  few  reflecting  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  will  be  inclined  to  deny. 

Were  we  to  resign  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  our 
selves,  and  implicitly  to  mould  our  opinions  according 
to  any  authority,  however  high,  we  should  often  fall 
into  very  avoidable  errors.  Were  we  to  believe  the  literal 
Sense  of  several  "passages  in  Mr.  Pott's  Remarks  upon 
Fractures,  we  should  suppose  it  possible  and  practicable 
to  relax  at  once,-by  a  certain  posture  of  the  limb,  every 
muscle  connected  with  a  fractured  bone.  In  the  first 
vol.  of  his  works,  page  389,  edit.  1783,  he  observes,  in 
speaking  of  what  must  best-  answer  the  purpose  of  in- 
capacitating the  muscles  from  displacing  the  fracture  ; 
"  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  putting  the  limb  into  such  posi- 
tion as  shall  relax  the  whole  set  of  muscles  belonging 
to,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  broken  bone,  must  best 
answer  such  purpose?"  and  in  the  next  page,  -'What 
is  the  reason  why  no  man,  however  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  his  art,  ever  finds  much  troubie  in  set- 
ting a  fractured  os  humeri  ?  is  it  not  because  both  pa- 
tient and  surgeon  concur  in  putting  the  arm  into  a  state 
of  flexion,  that  is,  into  such  a  state  as  relaxes  all  the 
muscles  surrounding  the  broken  bone  3"  Also,  in  page 
393,  he  continues,  "  Change  of  posture  must  be  the 
remedy,  or  rather,  the  placing  the  limb  in  snch  manner 
as  to  relax  all  its  muscles."  That  to  have  all  the  mus- 
cles relaxed  in  cases  of  fracture  would  be  desirable, 
were  it  also  practicable,  every  one  will  admit ;  but  the 
possibility  of  accomplishing  it,  so  long  as  different 
muscles  have  different  uses,  different  situations,  and 
different  attachments  to  the  bones,  every  one  must 
grant  to  be  only  a  visionary  project.  For  instance,  do 
not  the  patient  and  surgeon,  in  the  case  of  fractured  os 
humeri  adverted  to  above,  rather  concur  in  putting  the 
fibres  of  the  triceps  and  anconeus  into  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, at  the  same  moment  that  they  relax  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  internus  ? 

The  position  of  the  fractured  os  femoris,  says  Mr. 
Pott,  should  be  on  its  outside,  resting  on  the  great  tro- 
chanter ;  the  patient's  whole  body  should  be  inclined 
to  the  same  side  ;  the  knee  should  be  in  a  middle  state 
between  perfect  flexion  or  extension,  or  half-bent ;  the 
leg  and  foot,  lying  on  their  outside  also,  should  be  well 
supported  by  smooth  pillows,  and  should  be  rather 
higher  in  their  level  than  the  thigh ;  one  very  broad 
splint  of  deal,  hollowed  out  and  well  covered  with 
wool,  rag,  or  tow,  should  be  placed  under  the  thigh, 
from  above  the  trochanter  quite  below  the  knee  ;  and 
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another,  somewhat  shorter,  should  extend  from  the 
groin  below  the  knee  on  the  inside,  or  rather  in  this 
posture  on  the  upper  side.  The  bandage  should  be  of 
the  eighteen-tail  kind,  and  when  the  bone  has  been  set, 
and  the  thigh  well  placed  on  the  pillow,  it  should  not, 
without  necessity  (which  necessity  in  this  method  will 
seldom  occur),  be  ever  moved  from  it  again,  until  the 
fracture  is  united ;  and  this  union  will  always  be  ac- 
complished in  more  or  less  time,  in  proportion  as  the 
limb  shall  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed. — (Pott.) 

Here  only  two  splints  are  mentioned;  the  surgeons 
of  the  present  day  usually  employ  four.  After  placing 
the  patient  in  a  proper  position,  the  necessary  extension 
's  to  be  made.  Then  the  under  splint,  having  upon  it  a 
broad  soft  pad,  and  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage,  is  to  be 
laid  under  the  thigh,  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the 
outer  condyle.  The  surgeon,  before  applying  the  soap 
plaster,  laying  down  the  tails  of  the  bandage,  and  put- 
ting on  the  other  three  splints,  is  to  take  care  that  the 
fracture  lies  as  evenly  as  possible. 

In  the  position  for  a  fractured  thigh,  Mr.  Pott,  we 
find,  directs  the  leg  and  foot  to  be  rather  higher  in  their 
level  than  the  thigh ;  with  what  particular  design,  I 
have  not  myself  been  able  to  make  out.  Whoever  me- 
ditates upon  the  consequence  of  elevating  the  leg  and 
foot  above  the  level  of  the  thigh,  in  the  bent  position, 
will  know  that  it  is  to  twist  the  condyles  of  the  os  fe- 
moris  more  outward  than  is  natural.  When  a  patient 
is  placed  according  to  Mr.  Pott's  direction,  upon  a  com- 
mon bed,  the  middle  soon  sinks  so  much  that  the  leg 
becomes  situated  very  considerably  higher  than  the 
thigh,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  one  cause 
why  so  many  broken  thighs  are  united  in  so  deformed 
a  manner,  that  the  foot  remains  permanently  distorted 
outwards.  The  great  propensity  of  the  triceps  and 
other  muscles  to  produce  this  effect,  may  also  serve  to 
explain  the  frequency  of  the  deformity.  It  is  not 
merely  the  depression  of  the  middle  of  the  bed  which 
is  disadvantageous  :  as  the  weight  of  the  patient's  body 
falls  more  upon  one  side  of  the  bed  than  the  other,  in 
the  bent  position  of  the  limb,  unless  the  sacking  be  tight 
and  the  mattress  very  firm,  it  happens  that  such  a  de- 
clivity is  formed  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if 
not  impracticable,  to  make  the  patient  continue  duly 
upon  his  side.  It  cannot  be  enjoined  too  forcibly,  that 
fractured  thighs  should  always  be  laid  upon  beds  not 
likely  to  sink  much.  When  this  happens,  no  rational 
dependence  can  be  put  in  the  efficacy  of  the  bent  posi- 
tion, and,  as  Desault  has  explained,  the  same  thing  is 
hurtful  also  in  the  straight  posture. 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  for  the  bent  position 
must  allow,  that  it  leaves  the  leg  and  foot  too  moveable 
and  unsupported,  and  that,  though  it  may  relax  the 
muscles,  which  have  the  most  power  to  disturb  the  co- 
aptation of  a  fractured  thigh,  it  yet  leaves  a  mass  of 
muscle  unrelaxed,  quite  sufficient  to  displace  the  ends 
of  the  bone.  Hence,  practitioners  should  endeavour  to 
improve  the  apparatus  employed,  so  that  it  may  make 
a  permanent  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
and  in  the  straight  position  such  resistance  may  cer- 
tainly be  practised  with  most  effect  and  convenience. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Pott's  observations  on  frac- 
tures would  lead  one  to  suppose,  that  from  the  moment 
a  muscle  is  partially  relaxed,  it  becomes  incapable  of 
acting  on  or  displacing  a  fracture.  But  if  this  were 
correct  (which  it  cannot  be),  we  should  not  have  the 
power  of  completely  bending  or  extending  our  limbs  ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  set  of  muscles  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose were  partly  relaxed  by  the  hall-flexion  or  half- 
extension  of  the  joint,  they  would  be  deprived  of  all 
farther  power.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  arguments 
to  be  brought  against  the  bent  posture,  arising  from  its 
not  actually  relaxing  all  the  muscles  connected  with 
the  broken  bone,  we  are  also  to  take  into  the  account 
the  fact,  that  the  partial  relaxation  of  any  muscle  by 
no  means  incapacitates  it  from  acting. 

In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  expressed 
a  preference  to  Mr.  Pott's  method  of  treating  broken 
thighs.  More  mature  reflection,  however,  and  subse- 
quent experience  have  made  me  a  convert  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Desault  on  this  subject.  The  terrible  com- 
pound fractured  thighs,  which  I  had  under  my  care  in 
the  campaign  in  rfolland  in  the  year  1814,  could  not 
have  been  at  all  retained  by  any  apparatus  put  merely 
upon  the  thigh  itself.  The  superiority  of  long  splints, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  limb,  was  in  these 
•ases  particularly  manifest     With  6uch  splints,  which 


maintain  steady  the  fracture  itself,  the  knee,  leg,  ankle, 
and  foot,  your  patient  may,  in  fact,  even  be  removed 
upon  an  emergency  from  one  place  to  another,  without 
any  considerable  disturbance  of  the  broken  part.  But 
how  could  this  be  done  in  the  bent  position,  with  short 
splints,  merely  applied  to  the  thigh,  affording  Do  rapport 
to  the  leg,  and  not  confining  the  motions  of  the  knee 
and  foot  ? 

There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  treatment 
of  fractured  thighs  in  the  writings  of  Desault.  It  is 
observed,  that,  if  we  compare  the  natural  powen  of 
displacement  with  the  artificial  resistance  of  almost 
every  apparatus,  we  shall  find  that  the  disproportion 
between  such  forces  is  too  great  to  let  the  former  yield 
to  the  latter.  The  action  of  the  muscles,  however. 
which  is  always  at  first  very  strong,  may  afterward  be 
gradually  diminished  by  the  extension  exercised  on 
them.  A  power  incessantly  operating  can  effect,  what 
another  greater  power,  temporarily  applied,  cannot  at 
once  accomplish,  and  the  compression  of  circular 
bandages  tends  also  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  muscles. 
Desault  cured  in  the  H6tel-Dieu  an  immense  number 
of  fractured  thighs,  without  any  kind  of  deformity. 
This  success,  it  is  said,  was  owing  particularly  to  the 
well-combined  employment  of  extension  and  compres- 
sion of  the  muscles.  The  advantage  of  keeping  the 
muscles  a  long  while  extended,  in  order  to  dimmish 
their  power,  is  especially  evident  in  the  reduction  of 
certain  dislocations,  as  those  of  the  shoulder,  in  which 
we  often  cannot  succeed  till  the  muscles  have  been 
kept  on  the  stretch  for  a  greater  or  less  time.  The 
fracture  of  the  patella  and  olecranon  equally  demon- 
strates the  utility  of  compression  for  the  same  purpose ; 
as  when  the  muscles  are  not  steadily  compressed  by 
the  bandage,  they  draw  upwards  the  fragment  of  bone 
with  double  or  triple  force. 

To  the  reduction  of  fractured  thighs  in  the  bent  pos 
ture,  Desault  entertained  the  following  objections :  the 
difficulty  of  making  the  extension  and  counter-extension, 
when  the  limb  is  so  placed ;  the  necessity  of  then  ap 
plying  them  to  the  fractured  bone  itself,  instead  of  a 
situation  remote  from  the  fracture,  as,  for  example,  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg ;  the  impossibility  of  comparing 
with  precision  the  broken  thigh  with  the  sound  one,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  regularity  of  its  shape ;  the  irk- 
someness  of  this  position  long  continued,  though  it  may 
at  first  seem  most  natural ;  the  inconvenient  and  painful 
pressure  of  a  part  of  the  trunk  on  the  great  trochanter 
of  the  affected  side ;  the  derangement  to  which  the 
limb  is  exposed  when  the  patient  has  a  motion ;  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  leg  firmly  enough  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  its  motion  on  the  thigh-bone ;  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  adopting  this  method,  when  both  t  highs 
are  fractured ;  lastly,  experience  in  France  having 
been  little  in  favour  of  such  posture. 

Also,  what  is  gained  by  the  relaxation  of  some  mus- 
cles, is  lost  by  the  tension  of  others.  For  such  rea- 
sons (certainly  strong  ones),  Desault  abandoned  the 
bent  position,  and  always  employed  the  straight  one, 
which  was  advised  by  Hippocrates. 

Petit,  Heister,  and  Duverney  recommend  the  extend- 
ing means  to  be  applied  just  above  the  condyles  of  the 
os  femoris.  Dupouy  remarked  that  this  practice  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  employ  very  great  force,  and  he 
preferred  extension  from  the  foot.  Fabre  took  also  into 
consideration  the  inconvenience  of  the  partial  pressure 
made  on  the  muscles,  which,  irritating  and  stimulating 
them  to  action,  multiplies  the  obstacles  to  the  setting 
of  the  fracture.  For  nearly  similar  motives  Desault 
espoused  their  doctrine,  introduced  it  at  the  H6tfl- 
Dieu,  and  the  success  which  he  experienced  from  the 
practice  contributed  materially  to  its  more  extensive 
adoption. 

Desault.  as  we  have  stated,  preferred  the  straight 
posture,  and  laid  his  patients  on  surfaces  not  likely  to 
sink  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  feather-beds, 
formerly  in  common  use  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  had  this  in- 
convenience. For  these,  in  casee  of  fractures,  Desault 
substituted  a  firm,  tolerably  hard  mattress,  which  did 
not  allow  the  continual  change  of  posture  to  occur 
which  a  soft  bed  does.  The  object  of  every  apparatus 
being  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  fracture  from  being  dis- 
placed, the  mechanism  of  every  contrivance  for  this 
purpose  should  be  directed  against  the  causes  of  the 
displacement.  These  are,  1,  the  action  of  the  muHcles 
drawing  upwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture ;  2,  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  propelling  downwards  the  upptr 
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rn<)     Hence,  every  apparatm  intended  to  prevent  dis- 

n|  of  a  thigh  fractured  obliquely,  should,   1, 

draw  and  keep  down  wards  the  lower  end  ofthe  fracture; 

and  maintain  apwardi  Die  up]>er  end  of  the 

fracture,  and  the  trunk  winch  is  above  it.    Thisprin- 

oi  peneral  application,  and  only  subject  to  a 

li  w  exceptions  In  transverse  fractures,  attended  merely 

wnii  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of 

in.  liuili,  oi  elae  none  at  all.     3,  There  must  also  be  in 

i in  apparatus  a  resistance  to  the  rotation  of  the  lower 

portion  of   the  broken   bona,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb 

steady,  even  in  case  of  any  sudden  motion. 

M  are  compare  the  operation  of  the  different  pieces 
of  our  apparatus  with  the  above  indications,  Desault 
says,  we  shall  find,  that  without  permanent  extension 
HOI  vi  r\  effectual.  With  regard  to  bandages, 
I  roller  or  eighteen-tailcd  bandage  be  URed, 
Hi'-,  nil  have  one  common  mode  of  operating;  they 
muscles  towards  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  so 
as  to  make  them  form  a  kind  of  natural  case  for  the 
fracture,  and  thus  they  make  lateral  resistance  against 
the  parts.  In  tins  manner  bandages  materially  aid  in 
preventing  displacement  Sidewise,  and  are  particularly 
■  iciures.  Hut  what  is  there  to 
hinder  the  two  inclined  surfaces  of  an  oblique  fracture 
from  alipplng  one  over  the  other!  What  power  is 
then  i"  keep  the  limb  from  receiving  the  effects  of  ac- 
cldental  shocks  .'  Is  the  pelvis  kept  back?  Is  the  ac- 
tion ot  the  muscles  resisted!  The  latter  is  indeed 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  pressure,  and  this  is  the 
chief  use  of  the  bandage;  but  will  such  compression 
be  enough  to  prevent  the  longitudinal  displacement  of 
the  broken  hone,  especially  if  the  bandage  be  applied 
Blackly  as  some  advise? 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  compresses:  petit  mbyen 
cimt re  line  grnndr.  cuiixe. 

Splints  arc  useful  in  firmly  fixing  the  limb,  and 
guarding  ll  from  the  effects  of  accidental  shocks,  or  of 
coni  raci  ions  of  the  muscles.  They  operate  more 
powerfully  than  bandages,  in  preventing  lateral  dla- 
plaeement ;  and  hence  they  suffice  for  transverse  frac- 
tures, without  permanent  extension.  They  also  resist 
the  rotation  ol  the  thigh  out  wards  or  inwards.  But  when 
the  breach  of  continuity  is  oblique,  Will  they  hinder  the 
ends  of  the  hone  from  gliding  over  each  other,  and  (he 
consequent  shortening  ofthe  limb!  They  obviously 
could  only  do  so  by  the  friction  of  the  different  pieces 
ni  the  apparatus,  especially  the  tapes,  winch  fasten  it; 
and  than,  to  make  the  resistance  effectual,  they  must  be 
tied  so  lightly  as  to  create  danger  of  mortification 
Will  the  BpllntI  prevent  the  trunk  from  descending, 
and  propelling  before  it  the  upper  end  of  the  fracture? 
Will  the]  hinder  the  action  of  the  muscles  on  the  lower 
and  '  W  ill  they.  In  short,  fulfil  all  the  above  indica- 
tions '  Their  fluff  use  is  to  prevent  lateral  displace- 
ment, and  keep  the  limb  steady.  Hence,  they  should 
extend  along  the  leg  as  well  as  the  thigh,  which  cannot 
fall  in  be  disturbed  whenever  the  lower  part  of  the  limb 
is  allowed  to  move. 

The  pads  serve  principally  to  keep  the  limb  from  be- 
ing galled  by  the  splints,  and  their  action  in  preventing 
displacement  of  the  fracture  must  be  but  trivial. 

ding  to  Desault,  the  ordinary  pieces  of  appara- 
tus, winch  do  not  execute  any  permanent  extension, 
may  suffice  for  transverse  fractures;  but  they  are  al- 
«a\s  Ineffectual  when  the  division  is  oblique,  because 
the)  do  not  fulfil  the  twofold  indication  of  drawing 
dow  awards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture,  and  keeping 
the  Other  one  upwards. 

He  Inculcated  that  the  object  particularly  to  be  aimed 
at  was  such  a  disposition,  that  the  foot,  leg,  thigh,  and 
pelvla  should  constitute  hut  one  whole;  so  that,  though 
the  different  parte  thereof  might  be  drawn  in  different 
directions,  yel  they  would  still,  with  respect  to  one 
another,  preserve  the  same  mutual  relation.  He  in- 
vented the  following  apparatus  to  answer  these  pur- 
posaa. 

\  strong  splint,  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  crista 
of  the  os  ileum  to  a  certain  length  beyond  the  sole  of 
the  loot,  and  rather  more  than  two  niches  and  a  half 
broad.  With  each  of  its  extremities  pierced  in  the  form 
of  a  mortise,  and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  niche, 
is  a  principal  part  of  DasatdVa  apparatus.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  exterior  side  Of  the  thigh,  by  means  of  two 
Strong  linen  rollers,  each  more  than  a  yard  long. 

The  middle  part  of  one  roller  is  to  tie  applied  to  the 
in».de  of  the  Uu-ti.   at  its  upper  part;   its  ends  are 


brought  to  the  exterior  side  ofthe  thigh,  passed  through 
the  mortise,  and  knotted  on  the  semicircular  niche. 
Pads  are  to  be  previously  placed  under  its  middle  part, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  disagreeable  pressure ;  as  well 
as  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  which  Desault 
considered  as  the  principal  point  of  action  of  this  band. 
The  inferior  part  of  the  leg  is  next  covered  with  pads, 
on  which  the  middle  part  ofthe  second  roller  is  placed, 
the  extremities  of  which  cross  on  the  instep  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  then  on  the  sole,  after  which  they 
are  conveyed  outwards,  and  one  end  passed  through 
the  mortise,  and  knotted  with  the  other  on  the  niche, 
with  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  pull  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  femur  downwards,  and  push  the  splint  up- 
wards, and,  by  this  means,  the  pelvis  and  superior 
portion  of  the  fractured  bone.  On  the  internal  side  of 
the  limb  is  placed  a  second  splint,  which  extends  from 
the  superior  part  of  the  thigh  to  a  certain  distance  be- 
yond the  foot.  A  third  is  placed  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  limb  from  the  abdomen  to  the  knee.  The  superior 
extremities  of  the  anterior  and  exterior  splints  are  fixed 
by  means  of  a  bandage  passed  round  the  pelvis.  A 
roller,  the  middle  part  of  which  is  placed  under  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  extremities  crossed  on  its  su- 
perior surface,  and  fastened  to  the  splints,  operates  with 
them  in  preventing  the  foot  from  moving. 

Before  applying  the  apparatus,  Desault  covered  the 
whole  limb  with  compresses,  wet  with  a  solution  of  the 
acetate  of  lead.  Over  these  Scultetus's  bandage  was 
put,  and  a  roller  round  the  foot,  all  wet  with  the  same 
lotion.  For  more  particulars  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal,  vol.  1.  (Euvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  1.  Rosalino  Giardina, 
Memoria  sulla  Vratture,  con  alcune  Modijicazione  alV 
Apparato  di  Desault,  8vo.  Palermo,  1814.  Boyer, 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3.  Richerand,  Nosogr. 
Chir.  t.  3,  edit  4.  Beyer's  apparatus  for  fractured  thighs 
is  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Instead  of  the  position  advised  by  Pott,  or  that  re- 
commended by  Desault  and  Boyer,  Mr.  C.  Bell  prefers 
the  posture  in  which  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back, 
with  the  limb  supported  in  the  bent  attitude  by  means 
of  a  wooden  frame.  This  machine  is  simple  enough, 
consisting  of  boards  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  breadth, 
one  reaching  from  the  heel  to  the  ham,  the  other  from 
the  ham  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Under  the 
knee-joint  they  are  united  at  an  angle,  while  a  horizon- 
tal board  connects  their  lower  ends  together.  Thus 
they  form  two  sloping  surfaces,  to  which  cushions  are 
adapted,  and  over  which  the  limb  can  be  placed  in  an 
easy  bent  position.  Near  the  edge  of  the  inclined 
boards,  holes  are  made  furnished  with  pegs.  After  the 
bone  has  been  set,  a  long  splint  is  applied  Irom  the  hip 
to  the  side  of  the  knee,  and  another  along  the  inside  of 
the  thigh.— (See  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  189.)  I 
entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  this  mode  of 
placing  fractured  thighs.  However,  the  foregoing  ap- 
paratus does  not  sufficiently  secure  the  leg  and  foot 
from  motion,  though,  with  the  aid  of  a  roller  and  a 
foot-board,  this  advantage  might  easily  be  obtained. 
The  fracture-apparatus,  devised  by  my  friend  Mr.  Earle, 
is  excellently  calculated  for  this  mode  of  treatment, 
with  these  additional  recommendations,  that  the  obli- 
quity of  the  two  surfaces  on  which  the  limb  reposes 
can  be  altered  as  occasion  may  require :  there  is  a  foot- 
board for  the  support  of  the  foot,  and  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  patient  is  enabled  to  have  stools  without 
moving  himself  or  changing  his  posture  in  the  slightest 
degree.— (See  his  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery, 
p.  125,  <S-c.  Svo.  hand.  1823.) 

Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone. 
As  this  is  a  subject  which  has  of  late  years  excited 
considerable  discussion,  the  reader  cannot  be  too  parti- 
cular in  noticing,  that  three  distinct  kinds  of  fracture, 
very  different  in  their  nature,  treatment,  and  result' 
have  been  generally  confounded  together  under  the 
name  of  "  fractures  of  the  neck  oi'  the  thigh-bone ;" 
for  much  of  the  dispute  that  has  prevailed,  whether 
these  fractures  will  unite  like  those  of  other  bones, 
seems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  three  species  of 
fracture  not  having  been  properly  discriminated.  Two 
of  the  cases  unite  by  means  of  callus,  like  other  frac- 
tures; but  the  other,  as  it  usually  occurs,  is  conceived 
by  some  surgeons  not  to  admit  of  a  similar  mode  of 
union ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  declare  that  the  fact  lias 
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not  yet  been  demonstrated.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
therefore  divided  these  cases,  first,  into  fractures  which 
happen  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  entirely  within 
the  capsular  ligament;  being  the  examples  in  which 
he  thinks  a  union  by  bone  has  not  yet  been  proved ; 
secondly,  into  fractures  through  the  neck  of  the  bone 
at  its  junction  with  the  trochanter  major,  which  frac- 
tures are  of  course  external  to  the  capsular  ligament : 
thirdly,  into  fractures  through  the  trochanter  major, 
beyond  its  junction  with  the  neck  of  the  bone. — (On 
Dislocations,  iS-c.  p.  114 — 116.) 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  are  infinitely 
more  frequent  than  dislocations  at  the  hip,  and  may 
arise  from  a  fall,  either  upon  rhe  great  trochanter,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  or  the  knee.  According  to  Desault,  the 
first  accident  produces  the  injury  much  more  frequently 
than  the  two  latter.  Of  thirty  cases  which  were  seen 
by  Desault,  four-and-tvventy  arose  from  falls  on  the 
side.  All  those  inserted  by  Sabatier  in  his  interesting 
Memoir  were  the  result  of  a  similar  accident.  These 
authors,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  are  not  speaking  particu- 
larly of  the  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  their  sentiments 
differing  from  those  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  observes, 
that  in  London  the  fracture  within  the  capsule  is  most 
commonly  produced  by  a  person  slipping  off  the  edge 
of  the  foot-pavement.  According  to  this  eminent  sur- 
geon, a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  within 
the  capsular  ligament,  seldom  happens  but  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  lite;  and  the  reason  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  injury  takes  place  in  old  persons,  he 
ascribes  to  the  interstitial  absorption  which  that  part 
of  the  femur  undergoes  in  individuals  past  a  certain 
age,  whereby  it  becomes  shortened,  and  altered  in  its 
angle  with  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  He  admits,  however, 
that  the  accident  is  frequently  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the 
trochanter  major. — (Surgical  Essays,  part.  2,  p.  35,  36. 
Also,  Larrey,  Journ.  Complem.  t.  8,  p.  98,  8vo.  Paris, 
1820.)  Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  within 
the  capsule  are  more  common  in  women  than  men. — 
(/.  Wilson,  On  the  Skeleton,  <S-c.  p.  245.  A.  Cooper,  On 
Dislocations,  <S-c.  p.  122.) 

The  division  is  more  frequently  transverse  than 
oblique ;  the  neck  being  sometimes,  in  the  former  case, 
wedged  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  as  Desault  found  in 
several  instances ;  a  model  of  one  of  which,  in  wax,  is 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  VEcole  de  Sante,  and  the 
natural  specimen  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Bichat.  A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
sometimes  complicated  with  one  of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  within  the 
capsular  ligament,  an  acute  pain  is  felt,  a  sudden  in- 
ability to  walk  occurs,  and  the  patient  cannot  raise 
himself  from  the  ground.  The  latter  circumstance, 
however,  is  not  invariable.  In  the  fourth  vol.  of  the 
Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chirurgie,  a  case  is  related,  in 
which  the  patient  walked  home  after  the  accident, 
and  even  got  up  the  next  day.  Desault  published 
a  similar  example.  The  locking  of  one  end  of  the  frac- 
ture in  the  other  may  offer  an  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Colles  have 
recently  led  to  another  discovery,  viz.  that  sometimes 
the  solution  of  continuity  does  not  extend  completely 
through  the  neck  of  the  femur. — (See  Dublin  Hospital 
Reports,  vol.  2.)  Three  cases  proving  this  fact  are 
there  adduced ;  a  fact  which  at  once  explains  the  abi- 
lity of  some  patients  to  walk  directly  after  the  injury, 
and  the  absence  of  all  retraction  of  the  limb.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Amesbury,  incomplete  oblique  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  are  easily  produced  in  the  recently 
dead  subject.— (On  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the 
Thigh- Bone,  p.  3.) 

A  shortening  of  the  limb  almost  always  takes  place : 
the  "  leg  becomes  from  one  to  two  inches  shorter  than 
the  other ;  for  the  connexion  of  the  trochanter  major 
with  the  head  of  the  bone,  by  means  of  the  cervix,  being 
destroyed  by  the  fracture,  the  trochanter  is  drawn  up 
by  the  muscles  as  high  as  the  ligament  will  permit, 
and  consequently  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  acetabu- 
lum, and  upon  the  ileum  above  it."— (Sir  A.  Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  be.  p.  117.)  The  action  of  the  muscles 
drawing  upwards  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture",  the 
weight  of  the  trunk  in  propelling  downwards  the  pel- 
vis and  upper  end  of  the  fracture,  are  the  two  causes  of 
the  shortening  of  the  limb.  In  general,  a  slight  effort 
suffices  for  the  restoration  of  the  natural  length  of  the 


limb ;  but  the  shortness  recurs  almost  as  soon  as  the 
extension  ceases.    "  This  evidence  of  the  Datura  of  tbt 
accident  continues,"  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  correctly  remarks, 
"  until  the  muscles  acquire  a  fixed  contraction,  winch 
enables  them  to  resist  any  extension  winch  la  not  ul  die 
most  powerful  kind." — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2, p.  31.) 
Goursault  and  Sabatier  remark,    thai  sometimes  the. 
shortening  of  the  member  does  not  take  place  till  a 
long  while  after  the  accident.    In  opposition  to  the 
common  belief  that  the  limb  is  shortened,  Baron  Lar- 
rey asserts,  that  the  member  is  at  first  actually  length- 
ened.— (Journ.  Complem.   t.    S,  p.  99.)    Tins  state- 
ment I  have  never  seen  confirmed,  and  it  is  contra 
dieted  by  daily  experience.    And  to  prove  how  widely 
Larrey  differs  from  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  following  passage 
will  suffice.     "  In  order  to  form  a  still  nior. 
judgment  of  this  accident  (says  the  latter  writer)  after 
the  patient  has  been  examined  in  the  recumbent  pos 
ture,  let  him  be  directed  to  stand  by  his  bedside  sup- 
ported by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  bear  his  weight  upon 
the  sound  limb.    Immediately  he  does  this,  the  surgeon 
observes  most  distinctly  the  shortened  state  of  the  in- 
jured leg,  the  toes  resting  on  the  ground,  but  the  heel 
not  reaching  if,  the  everted  foot  and  knee,  and  the  di- 
minished prominence  of  the  hip." — (Surgical  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  34.)     The  lessened  projection  of  the  trochan- 
ter major  arises  from  its  not  being  supported  by  the 
neck  of  the  bone,  as  it  always  is  in  the  natural  state 
of  the  parts.    A  swelling  is  observable  at  the  upper 
and  front  part  of  the  thigh,  always  proportioned  to  the 
retraction  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  effect. 

The  projection  of  the  great  trochanter  is  almost  en- 
tirely effaced.  Directed  upwards  and  backwards,  ting 
eminence  becomes  approximated  to  the  crista  of  the  us 
ileum  ;  but,  if  pushed  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  rea- 
dily yields ;  and,  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  natural 
level,  the  patient  becomes  capable  of  moving  his 
thigh. 

The  knee  is  a  little  bent.  Abduction  of  the  limb  al- 
ways occasions  acute  pain,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  that  the  rotation  inwards  is  particularly  pain- 
ful, because  the  broken  extremity  of  the  bone  then  rubs 
against  the  capsular  ligament. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  33.)  If, 
while  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  great  trochanter,  the 
limb  is  rotated  on  its  axis,  this  bony  projection  may  be 
felt  revolving  on  itself,  as  on  a  pivot,  instead  01  de- 
scribing, as  in  the  natural  state,  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
.cle,  of  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  the  radius.  Tail 
symptom,  which  was  particularly  noticed  by  Desault, 
is  very  manifest  when  the  fracture  is  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  neck,  less  so  when  at  its  middle ;  and  it  is 
not  very  perceptible  when  the  breach  is  near  the  head 
of  the  bone.  In  the  rotatory  motions,  the  lower  frag- 
ment rubbing  against  the  upper  one  produces  a  dis 
tinct  crepitus,  which,  however,  is  not  an  invariable 
symptom,  as  Larrey  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  In 
fact,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  it  is  not  discover- 
able while  the  patient  is  lying  upon  his  back  with  the 
limb  shortened ;  but  if  the  leg  be  drawn  down,  so  as  to 
bring  the  limbs  to  the  same  length,  and  rotation  be 
then  performed,  especially  inwards,  the  crepitus  is 
sometimes  observed,  in  consequence  of  the  broken  ends 
of  the  bone  being  thus  brought  into  contact.— (On  Dis 
locations,  i$-c.  p.  121.) 

It  appears  to  Mr.  Amesbury,  that  the  head  of  the 
bone  moves  so  readily  in  the  acetabulum,  "  that  the 
least  impetus,  even  through  the  periosteum  and  re- 
flected membrane  (supposing  them  to  be  entire),  will 
cause  it  to  move  simultaneously  with  the  shall ;  and 
if  it  should  do  so  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  cre- 
pitus cannot  be  felt.  If  crepitus  be  not  elicited  by 
bending  the  limb  upon  the  pelvis,  the  surgeon  may 
try  to  produce  it  by  causing  the  limb  to  be  gently  ro- 
tated, while  he  endeavours  to  fix  the  head  of  the  bone 
by  pressing  it  with  his  fingers  back  against  the  aceta- 
bulum."—(On.  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  tht 
Thigh-Bone,p.  15.) 

The  toes  are  usually  turned  outwards;  a  position 
which  Sabatier  considers  as  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
fracture,  though  Pare  and  Petit  noticed  that  it  did  not 
constantly  occur.  Two  cases,  adduced  by  these  illus- 
trious surgeons,  were  not  credited  by  M.  Louis ;  but 
the  experience  of  Desault  fully  confirmed  the  possi- 
bility of  the  limb  not  being  always  rotated  outwards: 
and,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  three  or  four 
hours  generally  elapse  before  the  turning  of  the  Bma 
outwards  is  rendered  most  obvious  by  the  fixed  coa- 
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if  the  muscles.-- (Surgical  Essays,  part  2, 

Mr.  LangstafT disserted  one  case,  in  which  the  great 
to.  wai  in  the  first  instance  everted,  but  subsequently 
turned  Inward*  when  the  patient  began  to  use  the  limb. 
"The  preparation  ihowa  the  fracture  to  have  been 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  close  to  the  bead  of  the 
lion'-,  and  gives  a  decided  refutation  to  the  opinion  of 
the  length  of  the  broken  portion  attached  to  the  tro- 
chanter being  the  caoae  of  the  inversion,  inasmuch  as 
this  part  lias  been  removed  \>\  absorption.  The  point 
nl  lb.-  loot  was  everted,  while  it  retained  its  proper 
length,  and  only  became  inverted  by  a  wise  provision 
oi  nature  to  assist  progression  after  it  had  begun  to  be 
shortened.  This  circumstance  received  great  illustra- 
tion in  the  person  ol  Henry  West,  ahoy  from  whom 
Mr.  White,  "i  the  Westminster  Hospital,  removed  the 
hi  ad,  neck,  and  part  of  the  trochanter  of  the  left  thigh- 
bone, In  consequence  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip- 
Jolnt,  attended  bj  abscess.  He  recovered  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  bone.  The  thigh  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  shorter  than  the  other,  and  the  toes  turn  inwards, 
mil  only  in  walking,  but  when  he  lies  on  his  back  in  a 
posture,  or  prepared  for  sleep." — [Guthrie,  in 
M,  vol  13,  p.  109.)  The  possibility  of 
the  foot  being  turned  inwards  directly  after  the  acci- 
dent, is  the  subject  that  now  more  immediately  inte- 
rests us.  Of  this  occurrence  an  example  is  reported  by 
ley.  "  a  middle-aged  man  fell  in  the  street, 
ami  his  luji  struck  the  curb-stone.  The  immediate  con- 
were,  that  the  limb  was  inverted  and  short- 
ened to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  no  crepitus  could  he 
discovered.  It  was  presumed  that  a  dislocation  had 
Occurred,  and  accordingly  an  extension  of  the  limb  was 
nl  so  great  was  the  constitutional  irritation  oc- 

oasil d  In  the  repeated  trials  to  reduce  the  supposed 

dislocation,  that  the  man  died  about  five  months  from 
the  time  Of  Hie  accident.  In  the  dissection  of  the  hip, 
a  fracture  was  found,  extending  obliquely  through  the 
middle  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  entirely  within  tin 
eapmtft I.  A  portion  of  fibrous  and  synovial  membrane 
on  the  anterior  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  had  cs- 
oaped  laceration.'1  "  In  a  male  subject  that  had  been 
brought  for  dissection,  it  was  observed,  that  the  left 
lower  extremity  was  turned  Inwards  ami  considerably 
shortened  On  examining  the  hip,  a  fracture  was 
(bund,  extending  through  the  neck  and  shaft  of  the  fe- 
ni'i».  The  neck  had  been  broken  at  its  junction  with 
the  shaft,  and  a  fracture  had  extended  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  trochanter  major  downwards  at  the  poste- 
rior aide  of  the  femur,  a  little  below  the  trochanter 
Tiunor.  The  upper  part  of  the  shaft  was  thus  split  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  was  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  include  the  trochanter  minor  and  nearly  the  whole 
Of  the  trochanter  major. 

In  the  last  two  cases,  it  may  be  asked,  to  what  cause 
(lie  in  version  of  the  limb  should  be  attributed  ?  Whether 
to  the  direction  of  the  fracture?  If  not,  whether  there 
be  any  other  circumstance  adequate  to  its  explanation  ? 
In  tin-  Instance  of  fracture  within  the  capsule,  the  por- 
tion of  the  synovial  and  fibrous  membrane  which  had 
escaped  laceration  on  the  anterior  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone  might  probably  prevent  the  limb  from  being 
turned  outwards  ;  but  is.ns  .Mr.  Stanley)  why  it  should 
ii  turned  inwards,  I  confess  myself  "unable  to 
explain.  In  the  instance  of  lir.cturc  Without  the  cap- 
onaidering  the  direction  of  the  fracture,  hi  re- 
ference to  tin-  attachments  of  the  muscles,  we  obtain 
an  explanation  of  both  points.  For,  as  nearly  the 
w  hols  of  the  muscles  that  rotate  the  thigh  outwards 
were  connected  with  the  separated  portion  of  bone, 
Hi  j  must  have  ceased  to  Influence  the  limb  in  one 
direction,  and  of  course  have  left  their  antagonists  at 
liberty  to  mm  it  in  the  other;  and  the  fractured  sur- 
faces being  permitted  to  unite  without  anv  change  in 
the  position  of  the  limb,  the  inversion  would  become 
permanent."-H  Med  Catr.  Iran*  ml.  13,  p.  508.)  Ths 
merit  of  having  hrst  explained  the  cause  of  the  inver- 
sion of  the  foot  in  certain  fractures  on  the  outside  of 
the  capsular  ligament  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  Guthrie. 
••  When  (eays  he)  the  fracture  has  taken  place  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  external  to  the  insertion  of  these  ro- 
tators outwards,  yet  sufficiently  within  the  insertion  of 
the  glula>us  meihus  and  minimus,  so  as  not  to  deprive 
llieni  of  their  due  action,  the  toe  xvill  he  turned  in- 
vards  and  must  always  be  so,  or  remain  without  any 
in  of  position,  according  to  t?rtain  variations  in 
n  ii    i  -r  .- 


the  inclination  of  the  fracture  affecting  the  power  of 
these  muscles."  In  the  instance  recorded  by  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, the  little  trochanter  was  broken  off;  but  whether 
it  be  an  essential  complication,  he  conceives  must  be 
determined  by  future  observation. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  112.) 
Tin;  principles  on  which  this  gentleman  founds  his  ex- 
planation have  since  been  corroborated  by  the  parti- 
culars of  a  case  that  was  examined  by  Mr.  Syme. — (See 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  April,  1826.)  The  reason  of  the 
foot  being  occasionally  inverted,  even  when  the  frac- 
ture is  quite  within  the  capsular  ligament,  still  remains, 
however,  a  point  in  surgery  requiring  explanation. 

The  ordinary  position  of  the  toes  outwards  is  com- 
monly, and  I  believe  correctly,  imputed  to  the  rotator 
intiscles.  Bichat  conceived,  however,  that  if  this  doc- 
trine were  true,  such  position  ought  always  to  exist ; 
and  he  reminds  us,  that  all  the  muscles  which  proceed 
from  the  pelvis  to  the  trochanter  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  quadratus,  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  by  the 
approximation  of  the  femur  to  their  point  of  insertion ; 
and  that  the  contracted  muscles  would  not  allow  the 
foot  to  be  so  easily  turned  inwards  again.  Hence  Bi- 
chat thought  it  probable,  that  the  weight  of  the  foot 
itself  might  pull  the  limb  into  the  position  in  which  it 
is  commonly  found.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarked 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  that 
the  rotation  of  the  limb  outwards  is  in  part  owing  to 
the  muscles,  by  feeling  the  resistance  which  is  made 
to  rotation  inwards,  which  resistance,  however,  he 
thinks,  may  in  some  measure  depend  upon  the  length 
of  the  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  which  remains 
attached  to  the  trochanter  major,  and  rests  against  the 
ileum. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  32.) 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  observations  respecting 
the  diagnosis,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  fracture 
within  the  capsular  ligament  seldom  happens  but  at 
an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  much  more  frequent 
in  women  than  men. — (Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations. 
\c.  p.  123.) 

A  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  capsular  ligament,  is  attended  with  but  little 
shortening  of  the  limb,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in 
persons  under  fifty,  though  it  may  and  does  occur  in 
older  subjects.  Also,  while  the  fracture  within  the 
capsule  takes  place  from  very  slight  causes,  this  is 
generally  the  result  of  great  violence,  severe  blows, 
falls,  and  the  passage  of  heavy  carriages  over  the 
pelvis.  The  crepitus  can  be  easily  felt  without  previ- 
ously drawing  down  the  limb,  and  the  case  is  charac- 
terized by  greater  suffering  than  what  is  usually 
noticed  when  the  fracture  is  within  the  capsule.  But 
the  most  important  circumstance  in  which  a  fracture  on 
the  outside  of  the  capsule  differs  from  one  within  it  is, 
in  its  readily  admitting  of  bony  union,  which  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  the  latter  case,  and  so 
rare  as  to  be  doubted  by  a  surgeon  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion and  greatest  experience.— (See  Sir  A.  Cooper  on 
Dislocations,  &c.  p.  185,  &c.) 

In  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  trochanter  major, 
without  injury  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  leg  is 
very  little,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  shortened ;  the  foot 
is  benumbed ;  the  patient  cannot  turn  in  bed  without 
great  difficulty  and  pain;  in  some  cases  the  detached 
portion  of  the  trochanter  is  drawn  forwards  towards 
the  ileum  :  in  others  it  falls  towards  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium  ;  but  in  general  it  is  widely  separated  from 
that  portion  which  remains  connected  with  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  foot  is  considerably  turned  outwards 
and  a  crepitus  not  readily  detected.  This  accident 
may  happen  at  any  period  of  life.  It  unites  readily, 
and  the  patient  recovers  with  a  very  good  use  of  the 
limb-  (Vol.  cit.  p.  158.) 

Many  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  could  not  be  cured,  without 
some  shortening  of  the  limb  and  lameness.  Ludwig, 
Sabaticr,  and  Louis  broached  this  doctrine,  and  imputed 
the  circumstance  to  the  destruction  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone.  That  this  sometimes  happens  has  been  well 
ascertained.  A  late  surgical  visiter  to  Paris  informs  us, 
that  in  several  specimens  which  he  examined  in  different 
museums,  whether  imperfect  union  or  no  union  at  all 
had  followed  the  fracture,  this  absorption  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone  had  taken  place  to  a  great  extent,  and  in 
some  to  so  great  an  extent  that  the  articulating  surface 
of  the  bone  which  plays  in  the  acetabulum  rested 
between  the  trochanters,  consolidated  to  the  body  of 
the  bone  by  ligamentous  union,  and  the  thickening  ol 
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the  surrounding  parts,  while  all  the  intervening  neck 
of  the  bone  was  absorbed.— (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical 
Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  90.)  M.  Roux  has  also 
nearly  always  found  the  neck  of  the  femur  shortened 
and  deformed  after  its  reunion.— (Parallel/  dt  la  Chir. 
Angloise  avec  la  Chir.  Francoise,  p.  ITS.)  Desault, 
however,  in  his  practice,  is  said  to  have  rarely  met  with 
instances  of  lameness  from  such  a  cause. 

A  question  that  has  lately  been  much  agitated  (see 
EarWs  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  Land.  1823 ;  and 
Amesbury's  Obs.  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Thigh-bone,  Src. 
Lond.  1629,  ed.  2)  is,  whether  reunion  by  b&ne  ever 
follows  cases  in  which  the  fracture  is  entirely  within 
the  capsule,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  insulated,  except 
at  its  attachment  to  the  acetabulum  by  the  round  liga- 
ment? A  few  years  ago,  the  decision  of  the  French 
surgeons  used  to  be  in  the  affirmative,  and  they  pre- 
tended actually  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  preparations 
in  their  museums.  M.  Roux,  indeed,  sent  over  a  spe- 
cimen to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  with  the  hope  of  producing 
conviction ;  but  this  eminent  surgeon  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  evidence,  because  the  traces  of  reunion  in  the 
preparation  appear  to  him  to  indicate  a  sort  of  fracture, 
where  the  internal  fragment  still  retained  some  con- 
nexionwith  the  capsular  ligament. — (Roux,  Parallele  de 
la  Chirurgie  Angtoise,  &rc.  p.  179, 180.)  In  fact,  it  was 
a  case  in  which  the  fracture  happened  at  the  junction 
of  the  cervix  with  the  trochanter.  And  Sir  A.  Cooper 
distinctly  states,  that  in  all  the  examinations  which  he 
has  made  of transverse  fractures  of  the  cervix  femoris, 
within  the  capsular  ligament,  he  has  never  met  with  a 
bony  union,  or  with  any  which  did  not  admit  of  motion 
of  one  bone  upon  the  other. — (Surgical  Essay's,  part  2, 
p.  39.)  He  imputes  the  want  of  bony  union  to  the 
fragments  not  being  in  contact  and  duly  pressed  against 
each  other,  and  to  the  little  action  in  the  head  of  the 
bone  separated  from  the  cervix,  "its  life  being  supported 
solely  by  the  ligamentum  teres,  which  has  some  few 
vessels  ramifying  from  it  to  the  head  of  the  bone."  For 
the  particular  appearances  found  in  the  dissection  of 
these  cases,  I  must  refer  to  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Colics  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  2),  and  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper's  own  account,  from  which  it  seems  that 
"no  ossific  union  is  produced;  that  nature  makes 
slight  attempts  for  its  production  upon  the  neck  of  the 
bone  and  upon  the  trochanter  major,  but  scarcely  any 
upon  the  head  of  the  bone ;  and  that  if  any  union  is 
produced,  it  is  by  ligament  only." — (Vol.  cit.  p.  46.) 
Mr.  Wilson's  observations  are  all  in  confirmation  of  the 
same  explanation  (On  the  Skeleton,  p.  247) ;  and  he 
edverts  to  two  preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
proofs  of  a  bony  reunion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  sub- 
sequently to  a  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament ; 
but  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  "  I  have  very  attentively  ex- 
amined these  two  preparations,  and  cannot  perceive  one 
decisive  proof  in  either  of  the  bone  having  been  actu- 
ally fractured."  One  of  these  cases  is  that  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  Liston  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  Lastly,  Dr.  Colles,  of  Dublin,  dissected  several 
cases,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  femur  had  been  broken. 
In  one,  where  the  injury  was  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, "  no  effort  of  nature  had  been  made  to  create  a 
reunion  between  the  two  pieces  of  the  fracture,  and 
the  stability  of  the  limb  had  depended  upon  the  strength 
of  those  ligamentous  bands,  by  which  each  piece  was 
connected  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  extraordinary  thickness  which 
the  capsular  ligament  had  acquired." — (Dublin  Hospi- 
tal Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  336.)  In  the  first  two  instances 
reported  by  this  author,  "  the  broken  surfaces  moved 
on  each  other,  and  were  converted  into  a  state  approach- 
ing to  ivory.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  reunite  the 
fracture,  and  the  pieces  of  bone  were  held  in  apposition 
only  by  new  ligamentous  productions  from  the  capsular 
ligament,  which  were  inserted  into  the  external  sur- 
faces of  each  piece.  In  No.  3  there  had  been  a  slight 
attempt  made  at  reunion.  In  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  we  ob- 
served a  phenomenon,  which,  I  believe,  is  now  for  the 
first  time  mentioned,  a  fracture  of  only  part  of  the 
bone.  No.  6  presented  us  with  that  mode  of  reunion 
which  some  have  supposed  the  most  perfect  of  which 
this  fracture  is  susceptible.  While  Nos.  10  and  11 
exhibit  a  mode  of  reunion  very  little  inferior  to  callus 
in  point  of  firmness,  but  very  different  in  its  nature, 
and  which  i  conceive  is  peculiar  to  the  fracture  of  the 


neck  of  the  femur."    Dr.  Colics  alro  found  that,  in  an 
these  cases  (except,  perhaps,  No.  5),  the  capsular  liga 
mentwas  not  lac/ratal.     In  every  Instance,  however 
there  was  an  increased  thickness  of  th 
removal  of  all  or  the  greater  part  qfthi 
"Although  ihu  ligamentous  hands  seem,  in  a 
of  instances,  to  have  proceeded  from  the  capi 
ment,  yet  it  is  evident  from  No.  6,  that  these  may  arise 
merely  from  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  bone  ;  tor 'iit  this 
case,  not  a  single  fibre  was  attached  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  the  new  bond  of  union  being  covered  In  the 
reflected  portion  ofthe  synovial  membrane  or  periosnum 
of  the  neck.    We  have  an  illustration  of  tins  bn 
tab.  1,  thes.  9."    In  Nos.  10  and  11,  the  fragments  wew 
united  by  a  cartilaginous  substance.     In  Nos.  ?,  S  and 
9,  the  unbroken  portion  of  the  neck  was  go 
that  it  more  resembled  cartilage  than  l 
state,  "it  was  laid  down  upon  the  fracture,) 
and  united  to  it."— (Dr.  Colles,  in  Dublin  Hospital  ft  -' 
ports,  vol.2,  p.  353—355.)     In   the  Museum  of  the 
EcoledeMedccine  at  Paris,  there  are  some  prep 
which  the  professors  exhibit  at  their  lectures 
to  prove  that  bony  union  may  succeed  a  fracture  of  the 
femur.    These  specimens  were  carefully  examined  by 
Mr.  Cross;  but  none  of  them  proved  to" him  thai  bony 
union  ever  follows  where  the  head  of  the  bone  becomes 
insulated,  excepting  its  attachment  to  the  pelvis  I, \  iliu 
ligamentum  teres.— {Sketches  of  the  Medical  Si  hooU  ta 
Paris,  p.  93.)    On  the  other  hand,  Boyer  observes,  Qui 
experience  fully  proves  the  possibility  of  uniting  such 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  as  are  situated 
within  the  capsular  ligament ;  but  he  acknowledges  tha» 
there  are  certain  circumstances  which  may  prevent  tint 
desirable  event.     "  From  all  that  has  been  hitherto  said 
on  the  prognosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  ofth 
we  may  conclude  (says  Boyer)  that  this  fracture  is 
more  serious  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  same 
bone,  because  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  reduced  is 
greater.    That  it  may  in  general  be  reunited,  especially 
in  young,  healthy  subjects  (in  whom,  however,  be  it 
observed,  the  accident  hardly  ever  occurs);  but  more 
easily  when  it  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  neckthan 
near  the  head  of  the  bone.    That  the  languid  vitality 
of  one  of  the  fragments,  and  the  impossibility  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  coaptation  be  exact,  make  the  cure 
slow,  and  the  time  necessary  for  their  consi 
uncertain.    That  the  neglect  of  means  adapted  to  main- 
taining  the  limb  in  its   proper   length  and  natural 
straightness,  and  the  fragments  sufficiently  motionless, 
may  cause  them  to  unite  by  an  intermediate  substance 
Lastly,  that  the  situation  of  the  fracture  near  the  bead 
of  the  femur ;  the  complete  laceration  of  the  dm 
of  the  capsule  investing  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  the  great 
age  of  the  patient;   and  particularly  the  con 
labouring  under  some  diathesis,  which  affects  the  os- 
seous system,  may  render  the  cure  absolutely  impos- 
sible ;  that,  in  this  circumstance,  one  of  thefragnu  ltd 
is  more  or  less  destroyed  by  the  friction  of  tht  other 
against  it,  and  in  the  joint  a  disease  is  formed,  which 
tends  to  carry  off  the  patient."— (Traite  des  Mai  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  284.)    This  professor  lays  much  stress  on  the 
complete  laceration  of  the  continuation  of  the  capsule 
over  the  neck  of  the  bone,  as  an  occurrence  preventive 
of  union.    But  he  thinks  it  does  not  frequently  happen, 
because  the  capsular  ligament  hinders  much  displace- 
ment of  the  fragment  (op.  cit.  p.  278) ;  a  remark  rather 
at  variance  with  the  shortened  state  of  the  limb.    As 
for  Baron  Larrey,  he  appears  to  entertain  no  doubt  of 
the  possibility  of  uniting  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  and  concludes  his 
tract  on  this  subject  with  the  case  of  General  Fririon, 
who  was  perfectly  cured  after  a  supposed  injure  of  tins 
description.— (See  Journ.  Complem.  t.  8,p.  118.)    '1  'hat 
some  French  surgeons,  however,  are  now  beginning  io 
be  less  positive  in  their  belief,  is  sufficiently  manifest 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  reward  having  been  offered 
in  France  for  the  best  explanation  of  the  cause  of  such 
fractures  not  uniting  by  bone.— (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Appen- 
dix^. 43.) 

JIow  is  this  discordance  to  be  reconciledand  accounted 
for  <  After  the  very  numerous  and  careful  dissections 
which  have  been  performed  by  Sir.  A.  Cooper  and  Dr. 
Colles,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the 
joint,  after  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  where  the  fracture  is 
transverse,. and  within  the  capsular  ligament,  a  bonp 
reunion,  if  not   absolutely  impossible,  is  at  least  so 
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net  as  not  in  be  calculated  upon.    The 
French  iurgeona  upon  this  que&tion  is 
i  niied  to  their  not  having  duly  discriminated 
foregoing  kind  of  case  either  fractur 
or  less  In  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  neck 
other  fractures  external  to  tb< 
How  much 

reputation  will  depend  upon  the  prognosis 

quite  evident ;  for  in  the  trans- 

tpsult,  lameness  is  almost 

annot  at  first  be 

tied.— (Sir  A.Cooper,  Surgical  Essays, 

p.  51.) 

I   mi  able  to  judge  ofttiis  subject,  Sir  Astley 

the  means  of  introducing  clear  and 

iVs   oUt,  and,  without  his  able  exer- 

tions,  the  Important  differences  in  the  nature,  symp- 

,i  the  rarious  kinds  offractnres 

up] in  of  the  thigh  bone,  di  pending 

U] their  exact  situation  and  direction,  miglit  yet  have 

itinued  rerj  Imperfectly  comprehended.  This  re- 
mark is  m  my  intention  of  deducting  from 

tin  merits  of  Desault,  Platner,  and  Mr,  John  Bell;  ail 

of  whom  seem  to  have  expressed  their  belief,  that  a 

fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament  will  not  admit  of 

callus.— (C.  Bellort  injuries  of  the  Spine  and 

■>■■!>■  92,  ire.) 

\ii    Unesbufy,  in  his  late  treatise,  attempts  to  prove, 

that  all  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  admit 

of  union,  whether  they  be  situated  quite  within  the 
capsular  ligament  or  not,  and  whether  the  reflected 
portion  of  thai  ligament  he  ruptured  or  not;  and  he 
ascribes  the  usual  want  of  success,  not  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  not  to  the  insufficient  circulation  in  the 
p.ivic  portion  of  the  tione,  but  to  the  imperfection  of 

inical  means  employed  in  the  treatment.    As, 
however,   the    important    point    under    consideration, 

na ly,  whether  transverse  fractures  of  the  neck  of 

ii.  situated  entirely  within  the  capsular  liga- 
Imit  Of  bony  union,  is  one  that  can  only  he  de- 
termined bj  experience,  Mr.  Amesbury  follows  up  bis 
arguments  by  a  reference  to  eases.  "  Though,"  says 
lie.  "  Sir  \siie\  has  not,  I  bi  Lieve,  yet  seen  a  spi  cimen 
sufficient  to  convince  him.  that  tins  variety  of  fracture 
has  ever  united  bj  bone,  then;  are  now  four  prepara- 
tions, which  satisfy  the  minds  of  many  other  surgeons 
sous  union  is  occasionally  produced."    The  first 

tluced  is  ( that  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 

Cribbe,  of  Holburn,  and  is  described  by  Mr.  Lang- 
stair,  who  has  the  prepartion  :  "  The  woman  was  about 
5o  years  of  age  when  the  accident  occurred.  The  foot 
was  everted,  and  there  was  shortening  of  the  limb  at 
,  and,  alter  death  it  was  shorter  than  the 
other  lull  two  inches  and  a  half  She  was  confined  to 
bed  nearly  twelve  months:  during  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  w  inch  was  ten  years,  she  walked  with  crutches. 

tins  (says Mr.  LangstafT,  alluding  to  the  preparation) 
iien  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone 
within  (he  capsular  ligament;  the  principal  part  of  the 
neck  la  absorbed;  the  head  and  remaining  portion  of 
the  neck  were  united  principally  by  bone,  and  partly 
by  a  cartilaginous  substance.    The  capsular  ligament 

was  Immensely  thickened,  and  embraced  the  joint 
very  closely.  The  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  and  acetabulum  had  suffered  partial  ab- 
gorption  ;  the  internal  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament 
tted  With  lymph.  On  making  a  section  of 
the  bone,  it   was  evident,  that  there  had   been  a  frao 

•  tht:  capsular  ligament,  and 

an  hud  taken  place  In/  osseous  and  cartilagi- 

'  i"    (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.)    Mr. 

)    then    adverts  to  Dr.   Ilrulatour's   case  re- 

Une  volume   of  the   latter  work.     This 

in  died  about  nine  months  after  the  injury. 

owing    i:  ;>   :n;r.  es  presented  ihemselv-s      1 

The  capsule  a  little  thickened.  2,  The  cotyloid  cavity 
sound.  S.  The  mterarticular  ligament  in  a  natural 
■lata  1.  The  neck  of  the  femur  shortened :  from  the 
bottom  of  the  head  to  the  top  0f  the  "rest  trochanter 
was  onlj  tour  hues,  and  from  the  same  point  to  the 
top  of  the  small  trochanter  six  lines.  5.  An  unequal 
line  surrounded  the  neck,  denoting  the  direction  of  the 

fracture,  8,  At  the  bottom  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
and  at  the  external  and  posterior  part,  a  considerable 
bony  deposits  had  taken  place.  A  section  of  the  bone 
"  u  made  in  a  hue  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  head 
of  the  lemur  to  r In-  bottom  of  the  great   trochanter  so 

c  c  a 


as  perfectly  to  expose  the  callus.  The  line  of  bone  in- 
dicated by  the  call  us  was  smooth  and  polished  as  ivory. 
The  line  of  callus  denoted  also  that  the  bottom  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  had  been  broken  at  its  superior  and 
posterior  parts. 

In  another  example  communicated  to  Mr.  Amesbury 
by  Mr.  Chorley,  of  Leeds,  a  gentleman  died  twelve 
months  after  the  accident,  and  on  examining  the  hip, 
the  synovial  covering  was  found  united  with  the  short- 
,ened  neck  of  the  bone  nearly  at  the  head.  Here  nature 
had  also  thrown  out  broad  ligamentous  bands,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  joint.  They  were  firmly  united  to  the 
head  of  the  bone.  When  the  soft  parts  had  been  re 
moved,  the  head  of  the  bone  was  seen  depressed  in  a 
line  witli  the  shaft.  The  fracture  was  slightly  oblique, 
commencing  at  the  upper  part  close  against  the  carti 
laginous  covering  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  extend- 
ing downwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a 
point  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  neck,  one  inch  from 
the  cartilaginous  covering  of  the  head.  The  posterior 
surface  of  the  shell  of  the  neck  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  splintered,  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the 
fractured  end  of  the  pelvic  portion  extend  in  one  situa- 
tion a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
and  where  no  union  had  taken  place. 

In  a  fourth  instance,  where  the  necks  of  both  thigh- 
bones had  been  broken  at  different  periods,  the  parts 
were  examined  after  the  patient's  decease.  On  the 
right  side,  the  fracture  extended  through  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  in  a  direction  downwards  and  outwards.  In  one 
part  a  portion  of  the  reflected  membrane  remained  entire ; 
but  was  separated  from  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  such  a 
i na mier  as  not  to  prevent  the  retraction  of  the  limb. 
The  head  of  the  bone  was  somewhat  excavated  ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  neck  attached  to  the  trochanter  was 
partially  absorbed.  There  was  no  soft  substance  be- 
t  ween  the  surfaces  of  the  fracture.  A  bond  of  union, 
however,  consislingof  fibrinous  matter,  adhered  to  the 
Bides  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  and  in  one  part  it  was 
strong.  ISo  surgical  attempt  had  been  made  to  unite 
the  fracture  on  the  right  side.  On  the  left,  the  neck  of 
th-e  hone  had  been  broken  within  the  capsule,  and  was 
firmly  united.  The  cervix  was  nearly  absorbed  ;  and 
the  head  was  depressed,  so  as  to  come  within  about 
two  hues  of  the  trochanter  minor,  to  which  it  was 
united  at  its  base  by  a  small  short  process  of  bone. 
Strong  bands  of  ligament  were  seen  connecting  the 
pelvic  portion  of  bone  to  the  capsule,  which  had  he- 
come  thickened  and  much  smaller  than  natural.  There 
had  been  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, but  quite  independent  of  the  injury  of  the  cervix. 
The  fracture  of  the  latter  part  was  united  with  the 
head,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  below  its  natural  si- 
tuation ;  which  leads  Mr.  Amesbury  to  believe,  that 
what  he  terms  the  close  coverings  of  the  neck  of  the 
bone  had  been  nearly  or  quite  divided.  A  longitudinal 
section  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  showed,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Amesbury,  that  the  fracture  had  taken 
place  close  to  the  head.  The  uniting  callus  had  be- 
come cancellated ;  but  he  says  that  the  direction  of  the 
fracture  could  be  seen  "  by  the  situation  of  the  tro- 
chanteral  portion  of  the  neck,  when  examined  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  circumference."— (See  Amesbury  on 
Fractures,  <$-c  p.  43,  <tc.) 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  cases  and  dissections, 
if  they  are  correctly  described,  they  sufficiently  esta- 
blish the  possibility  of  bony  union  in  fractures  entirely 
within  the  capsular  ligament ;  but  in  order  that  the 
point  may  be  completely  settled,  I  should  recommend 
Mr.  Amesbury  to  submit  the  preparations  to  which  he 
refers  to  a  committee  of  the  profession,  including  those 
gentlemen  who  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfied  with 
any  specimens  yet.  presented  to  them.  The  rapidity 
with  which  absorption  proceeds  in  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone  after  fractures,  brings  about  such 
changes  as  must  soon  greatly  obscure  the  exact  origi- 
nal situation  and  direction  of  the  injury,  and  particu- 
larly the  question  whether  the  injury  reached  also  on 
the  outside  of  the  capsular  ligament.  That  fractures 
extending  beyond  the  capsular  ligament  may  be  united 
by  bone,  is  admitted  by  all  parties,  as  well  as  the  fact, 
that  those  entirely  within  the  capsule  are  often  united 
with  the  intervention  of  fibrous  or  ligamentous  bands. 
In  confirmation  of  this  circumstance,  1  have  already 
cited  the  dissections  performed  by  Dr.  Colles,  of  Dublin  ■ 
and.  in  farther  proof  of  it,  I  refer  to  the  preparations 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Edm> 
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burgh,  as  specified  by  Mr.  B.  Bell  of  that  city— (See 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  205,  ire.  1828.) 
Having  spoken  of  the  nature  of  fractures  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh-bone,  within  and  without  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, I  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  proper 
practice  to  be  adopted.  In  the  first  description  of  the 
injury,  as  osseous  union  is  rare,  perhaps  even  not  at- 
tainable, ought  we  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  fragments 
as  nearly  in  a  state  of  apposition  as  possible,  and  sub- 
ject the  patient  to  rest  and  confinement,  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  other  modes  of  union  so  well  pointed 
out  in  Dr.  Colles'  paper!  Or  should  we,  as  Sir  A. 
Cooper  does,  avoid  confining  the  patient  to  any  long  or 
continued  extension,  "  as  being  likely  to  be  productive 
of  ill-health,  without  the  possibility  of  producing 
union?"  Yet  it  appears  both  from  this  gentleman's 
own  statements,  and  from  those  of  Dr.  Colles,  Mr. 
LangstafT,  Mr.  B.  Bell,  and  others,  that  though  a  bony 
union  cannot  always  be  effected,  other  connecting 
means  may  be  established,  and  the  more  perfect  these 
are,  the  less  will  be  the  subsequent  iameness.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  these  facts  are  incontrovertible,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  recommend  surgeons  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  to  keep  the  limb  quiet,  and  in  a  desirable 
posture  for  a  due  length  of  time.  On  this  point  all 
surgeons  must,  on  reflection,  be  unanimous.  It  is  one 
that  I  have  always  insisted  upon  in  my  surgical  wri- 
tings, and  it  is  one  that  is  very  properly  defended  by 
Mr.  Amesbury  in  his  recent  publication.  Whether, 
lor  this  purpose,  Boyer's  apparatus,  with  the  limb  in 
the  straight  posture ;  or  the  apparatus  with  two  in- 
clined surfaces,  with  the  limb  in  the  bent  position,  and 
the  patient  on  his  back ;  or,  lasUy,  Ilagedorn's  ingeni- 
ous and  scientific  treatment,  as  explained  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  should  be  pre- 
ferred, time  and  experience  must  determine.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  merely  places  one  pillow  under  the  whole 
length  of  the  limb,  and  puts  another  transversely  under 
the  patient's  knee,  so  as  to  keep  the  limb  in  an  easy 
bent  position.  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  pa- 
tient is  allowed  to  sit  upon  a  high  chair,  and  in  a  few 
more  days  he  begins  to  take  exercise  upon  crutches. 
After  a  time,  these  are  laid  aside,  a  stick  substituted 
for  them,  and  in  a  few  months  this  assistance  may  be 
dispensed  with.  At  the  end  of  the  treatment,  a  shoe 
must  be  worn  with  a  sole  of  equal  thickness  to  the 
diminished  length  of  the  limb. — {Surgical  Essays, 
part  2,  p.  50.)  For  the  management  of  fractures  of  the 
neckof  the  thigh-bone,  Messrs.  Amesbury  and  Earle  em- 
ploy fracture-beds,  constructed  with  the  view  of  fulfil- 
ling all  the  main  indications,  and  in  particular  of  keep- 
ing the  ends  of  the  fracture  at  rest  in  the  best  posi- 
tion. Their  contrivances  display  great  ingenuity,  and 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  the  profession. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur  as  are  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament,  Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  the  position  in 
which  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  the  injured 
limb  in  a  bent  posture,  supported  on  what  is  termed 
the  double-inclined  plane,  the  kind  of  instrument  al- 
ready spoken  of,  as  being  sometimes  employed  by  Mr. 
C.  Bell.  When  the  limb  has  been  placed  over  this 
machine  in  an  easy  bent  position,  a  long  splint,  reach- 
ing above  the  trochanter  major,  is  applied  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh,  and  fastened  to  the  pelvis  with  a 
strong  leather  strap,  so  as  to  press  one  portion  of  bone 
towards  the  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  splint  is 
also  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  knee  with  a  strap. 
The  limb  is  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  eight  weeks, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  patient  may  leave  his 
bed,  if  the  attempt  should  not  cause  too  much  pain ; 
but  the  splint  is  to  be  continued  another  fortnight. — 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  59.)  Desault's  apparatus 
has  been  described  in  the  foregoing  columns,  and  those 
of  Boyer  and  Hagedorn  are  explained  and  represented 
in  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery. 

Larrey,  who  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  continued 
extension,  has  lately  proposed  a  particular  apparatus 
for  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur ;  but  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me  very  inferior  to  other  methods  already 
mentioned,  I  shall  here  merely  refer  to  the  Journ. 
Compl.  t.  8,  p.  116,  where  a  description  of  it  may  be 
found 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  number  of  advocates  for  Tott's 
method  of  treatment  annually  diminishing.  Indeed, 
the  bad  effects  and  painful  consequences  of  having  the 
whole  weight  of  the  trunk  operating  upon  the  frac- 


tured ends  of  the  bone,  which  are  often  not  properly 
in  contact,  are  too  obvious  to  mil]  anj  comment.  Yet 
this  injudicious  pressure  is  made  in  the  bent  position 
which  also  forbids  the  use  ol  long  effective  splints,  anil 
all  assistance  from  moderate  continued  extension, 

A  tVactureof  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  nn 
plicated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  head  ol'  thi 
(See/.  G.  Haase,  De  Fracturd  Colli  Oasis  Femoris,  <  um 
l/uxatione  Capitis    ejusdem  Ossis  conjuncta,  /.;;«, 
1798.)     For  farther  information  relative  to  fractures  Of 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  following  authors  may  bo 
consulted.    C.  G.  I/udwig  de  Collo  Femon 
Fractura  Programma,  Lips.  1755.    Bellocq,  in 
VAcad.de  Chir.t.  3.    Aitken's  and  G 
are  described  in  B.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  4.     Sab< 
Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  i.-Duverney,  i 
Mai.  desOs,t.\.     Unger,  in&Uckter's  Bibl 
520.     Theden,  Neue  Bemerkungen,  tire,  tit.  2, 
ninghausen  iiber  den  Bruch  des  Schenkelbi 
Ac.  Wurzb.  1789.     Van  Gescher  iiber  die  Em 
gen  des  Riickgrats,  und  iiber  der  Vein  nl  un 
Bruchdez  Schenkelbeins,  aus  d.  lid! mi, I.      , 
in  Bernstein's  Darstellung  <les  Chir.  Verbandes,  tub. 
42,  fig.  82  and  83.     M.  Hagedorn  iib,  i 
Schenkelbeinhalses,  fyc.  Leipz.  1808.     J.  N. 
Anweisung  die  Beinbriiche  der  Gleidmassen  vorzu- 
glich  die  complicierten  und  den  Schenkelbehihahbruch 
nach  einer  neuen,  A-c.    Methods,  ohnt  Schienen,  si- 
cher  zu  heilen,  Svo.  Konstanz.  1812.     J.  Wilson  on 
the  Structure  and  Physiologi/  of  the  Skeleton,  &-c.  p 
243,  6,-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1820.    Dr.  Colhs,  in  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Reports,  vol.  2.     Sir  A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays, 
part  2 ;  and  Treatise,  on  Dislocations,  Ac.  ito.  1822, 
with  Appendix,  1823.     H.  Eai  le,  Practical  Obs.  on  Sur- 
gery, 1823.    Lancet,  Nos.  5  and  8,  vol.  \,p.  302.  Boyer, 
Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3.    John  Bell,  Principles  of 
Surgery,  ito.  1801, p.  549,  &c    C.  Bell,  on  Injuries  of 
the  Spine  and  Thigh-Bone,  ito.  1824.     G.  Langstaff, 
Cases  of  Fractured  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone  within  tut 
Capsular  Ligament,  with  the  Dissections  and  Obs.  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  13.     E.Stanley,  Cases  of  In- 
juries of  the  Hip-Joint,  vol.  cit.     G.  J.'  Guthrie  on  the 
Diagnosis,  and  on  the  Inversion  of  the  Foot  in  Frac- 
ture of  the  Neck,  &-c.  of  the  Thigh-Bone,  vol.  cit.  p. 
103.      Sijme,  in  Edin.  Med.  Journ..  April,  1826.    B 
Bell,  on  Diseases  of  the  Bone,  1S28.    J.  Amesbury, 
Obs.  on  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  <J-e.  2d  ed.  1829. 

OBLIQUE  FRACTURES  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  OR  INTERNAL 
CONDYLE    OF   THE    FEMUR    INTO    THE   JOINT. 

In  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper  prefers  the  straight  po- 
sition, because  the  tibia  presses  the  extremity  of  the 
broken  condyle  into  a  line  with  that  which  is  not  in- 
jured. The  limb  is  to  be  put  in  the  extended  posture 
upon  a  pillow,  and  evaporating  lotions  and  leeches  ire 
to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  the  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation. "  When  this  object  has  been  effected,  a  roller 
is  to  be  applied  around  the  knee,  and  a  piece  of  stiff 
pasteboard,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  sufficiently 
wide  to  extend  entirely  under  the  joint,  and  to  pass  on 
each  side  of  it,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  pa- 
tella, is  to  be  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  applied  under 
the  knee,  and  confined  by  a  roller.  When  this  is  dry, 
it  has  exactly  adapted  itself  !o  the  form  of  the  joint, 
and  this  form  it  afterward  retains,  so  as  best  to  confine 
the  bones.  Splints  of  wood  or  tin  may  be  used  on 
each  side  of  the  joint ;  but  they  are  apt  to  make  un- 
easy pressure.  In  five  weeks,  passive  motion  of  (he 
limb  may  be  gently  begun,  to  prevent  anchylosis."— 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  101 ;  also,  Treatise, p.  221.) 
This  author  afterward  describes  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  external  condyle,  a  portion  of  which  was  after 
a  lime  extracted,  and  the  case  ended  so  favourably, 
that  the  patient,  who  was  a  boy,  was  able  to  bend  and 
extend  the  leg  without  pain. 

For  fractures  just  above  the  condyles,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
recommends  the  bent  position,  without  which,  he  says, 
deformity  is  sure  to  follow.  He  advises  the  limb  to  be 
placed  over  the  double  inclined  plane,  and  a  roller  ap- 
plied round  the  lower  portion  of  the  femur.— (P.  103.) 

FRACTURES    OF   THE   PATELLA. 

This  bone  is  most  frequently  broken  transversely 
and  the  accident  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action 
of  external  bodies,  or  by  that  of  the  extensor  muscles. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  fall  is  subsequent  to  the  fracture 
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ond,  as  Camper  has  remarked,  it  is  mostly  only  an  ef- 
I  ..r  Instance,   the  line  of  gravity  of  the 
ir  another,  inclined  backwards  ; 
lelea  in  front  contract  to  bring  it  forwards 
naoraact  on  the  patella;  tliis  breaks, 
and  ttie  fall  ensues.     That  it  is  tlie  action  of  the  mus- 
notthe  fall  which  usually  breaha  the  knee- 
pan,  is  well  as.'. -name,!,     s ■inms  the  fracture  oc- 
curs, though   the  patient  completely  succeeds  in  pre- 
himself  from  falling  backwards,  as  we  find 
exemplified  In  two  cases  reported  by  Mr  A.  Cooper. — 
\ya,  part  2,  ;;.  85.)    A  soldier  broke  his 
patella  In  endeavouring  to  kick  Ins  sergeant :  the  ole- 
i  broken  In  throwing  a  stone.    In  the 
>    iifltel-Dieu,  both  the  knee-pans 

rokerj  by  the  violent  spasms  of  the 
which  followed  an  operation  for  the  stone. 
The  force  of  the  muscles  occasionally  ruptures  the 
Common  tendon  of  the  extensot  muscles,  or,  what  is 
in. ire  frequent,  the  ligament  of  the  patella.  Of  these 
tit,  Desault,  and  sahaticr  met  with  examples. 
When  'I  "ken  longitudinally,  the  cause  is 

Outward  violence. — ((Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
85B.) 
\  transverse  Iracture  of  the  patella  may  also  origi- 
nal, from  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  part;  but  in  common 
cases  it  is  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  ex- 
of  the  leg.    It  is  only  of  late  years, 
however,  that  the  true  mode  in  which  the  bone  is  usu- 
ally broken  has  been  understood.     As  Boyer  observes, 
for  the  production  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  knee- 
pan,  the  extensor  muscles  of  iho  leg  need  not  act  with 
a  convulsive  force,  their  ordinary  action  being  strong 

enough    to   produce   the   effect    in    question   When    the 

bod)  is  Inclined  backwards,  and  the  patient  is  in  dan- 

upon   lus  occiput.     In  this  stale,  the 

Hugh  being  bent,  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg  con- 

i  i  lull',,  in  order  to  bring  the  hotly  forwards 
and  prevent  Hie  fall  backwards;  and  the  patella, 
whose  posterior  surface  then  rests  only  by  a  point 
against  the  fore  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  is 

i  ween  the  resistance  of  the  ligament  i ling 

it  to  the  ulna,  and  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles. 
A  fracture  now  happens  the  more  easily,  because,  by 
the  flexion  Of  the  knee,  the  line  of  the  extensor  mus- 

il.at  of  the  ligament  of  the  patella  arc  ren- 
dered oblique,  with  respeel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  this 
bone,  which  is  bent  backwards  at  the  point,  where  it 
rests  upon  the  condyles.  {Traiti  its  Mai.  chir.  t.  3, 
/'  382,     '  ,  i-iil.  2,  p.  201,  8uo. 

■  Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
88.)  By  violent  spasmodic  action  of  the  extensor 
patella  may  be  broken  trans- 
versely, while  the  limb  is  perfectly  straight,  A  very 
singular  case  is  mentioned  by  s'r  A.  Cooper,  where  a 
patella,  which  had  hern  formerly  broken  and  united 

b\  ligament,  was  again  divided  into  two  portions,  in 
consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  uniting  medium 
t,  p.  100.)  A  case  is  also  on 
record,  where  the  ligamentous  uniting  substance  was 
so  incorporated  with  the  skin,  that  when  the  latter 
happened  lo  be  lacerated,  the  knee  -joint  was  laid  open, 

and  amputation  became  necessary. — (C.  Belt,  Op.  Sur- 
204.) 
In  transverse  fractures,  there  is  a  considerable  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  fragments  of  the  bone, very 
ile  to  the  finger  when  the  hand  is  placed  on 
the  knee.     This  separation  is  not  occasioned  equally 
b\  both  portions;  the  upper  one,  embraced  by  the  ax- 
il uscles,  is  drawn  upwards  very  forcibly  by 
ewers,  which  the   patella  no  longer  resists; 
while  the  inferior  portion,  being  merely  connected  with 
the  ligament  below,  1a  not  moved  by  an]  muscle,  and 
can   Oltlj   be  displaced  by  the  motions  of  the  leg  to 
Which   it   is   attached.     Hence  the  Separation   is  least 
when  the  limb  is  extended,  being  then  only  produced 
by  the  upper  fragment;  greatest  when  the  limb  is 
l„nt,  because  both  pieces  contribute  to  it ;  and  it  may 
isedordlmltllahed  by  bending  the  knee  more 

St  has  particularly  noticed,  the  laceration  or  not 
of  the  tendinous  expansion  upon  the  front  of  the  patella, 
i   naterial  difference  in  these  cases,!" 

i  Importance  in  the  cure.    According 
to  tins  author,  a  portion  of  it  in  simple  fractures  of  the 

ration,  and  the  si 
of  the  fragments  is  then  not  very  considerable ;  but 


violent  action  of  the  extensor  muscles,  the  fall  subse- 
quent to  the  fracture  or  bending  of  the  knee  too  much, 
may  separate  the  pieces  of  bone  far  from  each  other, 
and  rupture  the  tendinous  expansion.  —{Traiti  des 
Mai.  Our.  t.  3,  p.  328.)  According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
"  xvhen  the  ligament  is  but  little  lorn,  the  separation 
xvill  be  but  half  an  inch ;  but  under  great  extent  of  in- 
jury, the  bone  is  drawn  five  inches  upwards,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  and  tendinous  aponeurosis  covering  it 
being  then  greatly  lacerated." — (Surgical  Essays,  part 
2,  p.  84.) 

The  upper  portion  of  bone  may  be  moved  trans 
vcrsely,  and  pain  is  thus  excited,  but  no  crepitus 
can  be  felt,  as  the  two  pieces  of  bone  are  not  suffi 
ciently  near  each  other.  When  the  sxvelling  of  the 
knee,  consequent  to  fractures  of  the  patella,  is  very 
great,  the  symptoms  of  the  injury  may  be  more  or  less 
obscure.  However,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  extensor  muscles  to  move  the  leg,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  the  fracture  is  very  low,  the  patient  can- 
not stand  without  difficulty,  and  is  unable  to  walk. 

In  the  treatment,  the  chief  indications  are  to  over- 
come the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
and  to  keep  the  fragments  as  near  each  other  as  pos- 
sible, partly  by  a  judicious  position  of  the  limb,  and 
partly  by  mechanical  means.  The  first  indication  is 
fulfilled  by  relaxing  the  above-mentioned  muscles  ;  1st, 
by  extending  the  leg ;  2dly,  by  bending  the  thigh  on 
the  pelvis,  or,  in  other  xvords,  raising  the  femur,  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  knee  and  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ileum  may  be  as  little  as 
possible  ;  which  object,  however,  will  also  require  the 
body  to  be  raised,  and  the  pelvis  somewhat  inclined 
forwards.  In  short,  as  Richter  long  ago  advised,  the 
patient  should  be  almost  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  trunk 
forming  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh. — (Bill.  Chir.  b 
6,  p.  611,  Gbttingen,  1782.)  3dly,  The  muscles  are 
to  be  compressed  with  a  roller.  The  second  indica- 
tion, or  that  of  placing  and  maintaining  the  fragments 
in  contact,  or  as  nearly  so  as  circumstances  xvill  al- 
low, is  in  a  great  measure  already  answered  by  the 
above-recommended  position  of  the  limb  and  trunk  ; 
but  it  is  not  perfectly  fulfilled  unless  the  upper  portion 
of  the  bone  be  also  pressed  towards  the  lower  frag- 
ment, and  mechanically  held  in  this  situation  by  the 
pressure  of  an  apparatus  or  bandage.  And,  in  push- 
ing the  upper  fragment  towards  the  lower  one,  the 
surgeon  should  always  be  careful  that  the  skin  be  not 
depressed  and  pinched  between  them. 

Having  described  the  principles  which  ought  to  be 
observed,  I  do  not  know  that  any  great  utility  would 
result  from  a  detail  of  the  various  methods  of  treating 
a  broken  patella,  preferred  by  different  surgeons.  In 
the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery  may  be 
found  a  description  of  the  plan  and  apparatus  employed 
by  Baron  Boyer.  Desault's  practice,  which  xvas  re- 
lated in  the  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  now 
omit  as  not  being  exactly  such  as  modern  surgeons 
would  adopt;  not  from  any  of  his  principles  being 
erroneous,  but  because  his  apparatus  is  more  compli- 
cated than  necessary. 

After  putting  the  patient  to  bed  upon  a  mattress,  and 
in  the  desirable  posture,  with  the  limb  confined,  sup- 
ported, and  raised,  as  above  directed,  upon  a  well 
padded  holloxv  splint,  Sir  A.  Cooper  applies  at  first  no 
bandage  to  the  knee,  but  covers  it  with  linen  wet  with 
a  lotion  composed  of  liq.  plumbi  acet.  dilut.  1  v.  and 
spir.  vin.  Jj.  If,  on  the  succeeding  day  or  txvo,  there 
be  much  tension  or  ecchymosis,  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  the  lotion  continued ;  but  the  employment 
of  a  bandage  is  not  to  commence  until  the  tension  has 
subsided  ;  for  Sir  A.  Cooper  assures  us  that  he  has 
seen  the  greatest  suffering,  and  such  swelling  as 
threatened  gangrene,  produced  in  these  cases  by  the 
too  early  use  of  a  roller.  Instead  of  a  circular  band- 
age, placed  above  and  below  the  broken  bone,  and 
drawn  together  with  tape,  &c,  so  as  to  bring  the  upper 
fragment  toxvards  the  lower  one,  this  experienced  sur- 
geon prefers  the  following  method.  A  leather  strap  is 
buckled  round  the  thigh,  above  the  broken  and  elevated 
portion  of  bone,  and  from  this  circular  piece  of  leather 
another  strap  passes  under  the  middle  of  the  foot,  the 
leg  being  extended,  and  the  foot  considerably  raised. 
This  strap  is  brought  up  to  each  side  of  the  patella, 
and  buckled  to  the  leather  band  already  applied  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh.  It  may  also  be  fastened  to  :ho 
foot  or  any  part  of  the  leg  with  tapes.    The  L*     m 
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to  be  confined  in  this  position  five  weeks  if  tlie  patient 
be  an  adult,  and  six  if  advanced  in  years.  Then  a 
slight  passive  motion  isto  be  begun,  and  to  be  (tenth  in- 
creased from  day  to  day,  until  the  flexion  of  the  knee  is 
complete.— {Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  91.)  But,  al- 
though the  impropriety  of  making  any  constriction  of 
the  knee  with  a  bandage,  yvlnle  the  skill  is  swelled  and 
inflamed,  must  be  obvious,  the  surgeon  ought  to  be 
apprized  that  such  swelling  and  inflammation  ought 
not  to  occasion  the  least,  delay  in  placing  the  limb  in 
the  right  posture,  and  pressing  the  upper  fragment  to- 
wards the  lower  one.  Mohrenheiin  ascribes  the  lame- 
ness formerly  so  frequent  after  this  fracture,  partly  to 
the  custom  of  not  thinking  of  bringing  the  pieces  of 
bone  together  until  the  swelling  had  subsided,  and 
partly  to  the  fashion  of  bending  the  joint  too  soon, 
■with  a  view  of  preserving  its  motion.  But,  says  he, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  it  is  most  advanta- 
geous to  attend  to  the  union  of  the  fracture  first, 
and  to  the  flexibility  of  the  joint  afterward. — (Beobach- 
tungen,  b.  2,  8vo.  1783.)  Boyer  has  likewise  re- 
marked, that  the  uniting  substance  is  apt  to  yield,  and 
become  lengthened,  by  bending  the  knee  too  early,  and 
he  therefore  never  allows  this  motion  to  be  performed 
before  the  end  of  two  months.  When  the  ligamentous 
substance  is  long,  and  the  patient  very  slow  in  regain- 
ing the  use  of  the  extensor  muscles,  he  should  sit 
every  day  on  a  table,  and  endeavour  to  bring  them  into 
action,  and  as  this  increases,  a  weight  may  be  affixed 
to  the  foot,  as  Hunter,  Sheldon,  &c.  recommend. 

Nothing  keeps  the  leg  more  surely  extended  than  a 
long,  broad,  excavated  splint,  with  a  suitable  pad,  ap- 
plied to  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and 
fixed  there  with  a  roller,  while  the  thigh  itself  is  to  be 
bent  by  raising  the  whole  limb,  from  the  heel  to  the  top 
of  the  thigh,  with  pillows,  which,  of  course,  must  form 
a  gradual  ascent  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to 
the  foot. 

The  broken  patella  is  almost  always  united  by  means 
of  a  ligamentous  substance,  instead  of  bone. 

However,  that  an  osseous  union  may  follow  a  trans- 
verse fracture  of  the  patella,  and  still  more  frequently 
a  perpendicular  one,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  is  not  now 
the  slightest  doubt.  Thus,  Lallement  has  published 
an  unequivocal  specimen  of  a  transverse  fracture 
united  by  bone,  with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
appearances  after  the  death  of  the  patient  from  some 
other  affection. — {Boyer,  Traite  ties  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
355,  &c.)  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
there  is  one  well-marked  instance  of  the  bony  union  of 
a  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  and  other  exam- 
ples have  been  seen  in  the  dead  subject  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
—(On  the  Structure,  Physiology,  Sr.c-  °f  the  Skeleton, 
p.  240.)  In  Mr.  Charles  Bell's  museum  may  also  be 
seen  similar  specimens. — (On  Injuries  of  the  Spine 
and  Thigh-bone,  p.  57,  58.)  The  reason  why  trans- 
verse fractures  of  the  patella  do  not  commonly  unite  by 
callus,  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  power  in  this  bone 
to  produce  an  osseous  connecting  substance ;  for,  as 
Larrey  has  several  times  noticed,  if  the  fragments  are 
kept  in  perfect  contact  by  means  of  a  suitable  appara- 
tus, their  bony  reunion  becomes  so  complete,  that 
scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  injury  can  afterward  be 
traced. — (Jov.rn.  Compli-m.  t.  8,  p.  114.)  Indeed,  it  is 
a  fact,  on  which  Larrey  dwells,  as  affording  a  proof 
that  callus  is  produced  not  by  the  periosteum,  but  by 
the  vessels  of  the  bones  themselves.  And  what  must 
add  strength  to  the  purport  of  the  foregoing  remarks  is 
the  consideration,  that  perpendicular  or  longitudinal  frac- 
tures of  the  patella,  which  are  not  liable  to  any  displace- 
ment from  the  action  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg, 
readily  admit  of  bony  union. — (Wilson  on  the  Structure 
and  Physiology,  8,-c.  of  the^Skeleton,  p.  239.)  This  is 
a  statement  which,  I  think,  could  not  be  rendered  doubt- 
ful by  any  experiments  made  on  animals,  without  the 
advantages  of  quietude  and  proper  treatment.  Yet, 
there  are  other  facts  related,  which  prove  that,  both  in 
longitudinal  and  transverse  fractures,  a  ligamentous 
union  is  generally  produced,  when  the  fragments  arc 
separated ;  but,  if  these  are  not  drawn  asunder,  an  os- 
seous union  takes  place.  Thus,  in  one  case  reported 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  one-third  of  the  patella  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  this  bone,  and  had  united  by  liga- 
ment, a  free  motion  being  left  between  the  fragments. 
—(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  94.)  The  same  gentle- 
man divided  the  patella  longitudinally  in  a  dog,  with- 
out extending  the  division  into  the  tendon  above,  or  the 


ligament  below,  so  that  the  fragments  could  not  be  sb. 
paratcd.     In  three  weeks  a  close  bony  union  wag  (hi 
result. — (P.  95.)    A  case  is  also  related,  m  which  i 
gentleman  fractured  the  patella  transversely ,  and  th» 
lower  portion  likewise  perpendicularly.    The  trims- 
verse  fracture  united  as  usual  by  ligament ;  il, 
dicular  one  by  bone.— (P.  96.)    Mr.  Charles  i 
another  explanation  of  the  cause  of  union  b 
bone  or  ligament.     In  the  common  case,  says  he  of 
fracture  of  the  patella  by  the  sudden  action  Of  the  quad 
riceps  extensor,  the  pieces  are  separated  without  thai 
degree  of  violence  which  is  necessary  to  produci  re- 
union by  bone.    But  when  the  patella  is  broken  bj  .> 
blow  or  kick,  there  is  not  only  less  retraction 
injury,  bloody  effusion,  tumefaction,  and  rigiditj  oftfl« 
parts,  resemble  that  which  attends  the  fracture  of  my 
other  bone,  and  the  fragments  unite  by  bone."— (On  In- 
juries of  the  Spine  &c  p.  58.) 

The  incorrect  notions  formerly  entertained  respect- 
ing the  inconveniences  of  an  exudation  and  pri 
of  the  callus  into  the  joint  after  a  fracture  of  the  pa- 
tella, and  especially  when  the  fragments  are  kept  in 
contact,  were  long  ago  refuted  by  Pott  and  Sheldon.— 
(PotVs  Chir.  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  382,  ed.  of  180b.  Shel- 
don's Essay  on  the  Fracture  of  the  Patella,  »\-c.  $vo. 
Land.  1789.)  On  the  contrary,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  par- 
ticularly remarks,  "  the  internal  articular  surface  of 
the  bone  preserves  its  natural  smoothness." — (.Sways, 
part'2,p.  86.)  How  such  doctrine  of  a  superabundant  ial- 
lus  could  be  reconciled  with  the  doubts  about  a  bony  union 
being  ever  possible,  appears  difficult  of  explanation. 

Pott,  and  some  others,  thought  that  there  being  com- 
monly an  interspace  afterward,  between  the  two  pieces 
of  the  patella,  with  a  certain  length  of  the  connecting 
substance,  might  be  advantageous  in  the  motion  of  the 
joint ;  but  Desault,  Boyer,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Sir  J.  Karle, 
and  others,  have  always  found  that  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  pieces  of  the  bone,  the  greater  is 
the  difficulty  afterward  in  walking  up  a  rising  or  over 
an  unequal  ground. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  longitudinal  or  perpendicular 
fracture  of  the  patella,  the  leg  should  be  kept  extended, 
leeches  used,  and  a  cold  lotion  applied.  After  a  few 
days  a  roller  is  to  be  put  round  the  limb,  and  then  a  laced 
knee-cap  with  straps  buckled  round  the  limb  above  and 
below  the  patella.— (.A.  Cooper,  vol.  cit.  p.  96.)  The  ex- 
perience of  Dupuytren  confirms  the  fact,  that  a  longi- 
tudinal fracture  of  the  patella  is  soon  firmly  t  unsoli- 
dated. — (Annuaire  Med.  Chir.  de  Paris,  p.  U4,4(o.  Pa- 
ris, 1819.)  Compound  fractures  of  the  patella  fre- 
quently terminate  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  unless 
amputation  be  done  early.  The  injury,  however,  does 
not  invariably  lead  either  to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb.  I 
saw  a  case  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  year 
1820,  under  Mr.  Vincent,  where  the  patella  was  broken 
to  pieces,  and  the  opening  so  extensive  that  the  fingers 
readily  passed  into  the  joint;  yet,  after  a  tedious  con- 
finement, the  formation  of  abscesses,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  several  fragments  of  bone,  the  patient  reco- 
vered with  astiff  joint.  In  general, however,  I  believe, 
with  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  in  compound  fractures  of  the 
patella,  if  the  laceration  be  extensive,  or  the  contusion 
very  considerable,  amputation  will  be  required :  but  if 
the  wound  be  small,  the  patient  not  irritable,  and  no 
sloughing  of  the  integuments  or  ligament  likely  tooc- 
cur,  it  will  be  best  to  try  to  save  the  limb.— (Vo/.  cit. 
p.  99.)  The  wound  should  be  reunited  as  speedily  U 
possible,  and  advantage  taken  of  evaporating  lotions, 
perfect  rest  in  a  desirable  posture,  a  very  low  regimen, 
leeches,  venesection,  and  saline  opening  medicines. 
Since  writing  the  above  remarks  I  have  seen  another 
case  of  bad  compound  fracture  of  the  palulla  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  it  has  been  about  a 
month.  No  fragments  of  bone  have  yet  been  removed, 
but  a  good  deal  of  matter  issues  daily  from  the  wound. 
The  case  must  be  regarded  as  in  a  very  precarious  slate, 
though,  if  hectic  symptoms  should  not  lower  the  patient 
too  much,  the  limb  will  probably  be  saved. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  cited,  consult  D.  H. 
Meibomius  de  Patella  Osse,  ejusque  LcBsitmibus  tt 
Curatione,  Franck.  1697.  P.  Camper,  Diss,  de  Fnic- 
turd  Patella  et  Olecrani,  Ato.  Hag(E  Comit.  17fctl 
Buirer  in  v.  Siebold,  Chiron,  t.  1,  p.  64.  T.  Alcock, 
in  Trans,  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries,  be.  vol  1- 
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l*enl  io  bt  mosl  < '  inriiori  in  children.     Experience 
thai  tin;  two  bones  of  the  leg  are  much  more 
■  her  than  singly ;  a  fact  ascribed 
to  tlii'  strength  of  the  knee  and  ankle-joints. 
The  direction  of 
[ua  fracture  of  the  tiina  la  found  to  be  pretty 
constantly  Brom  below  upwards,  and  from  within  out- 
wards, the  end  of  the  upper  fragment  mostly  present 
Ulg  itself  under  the  skin  at  the  front  and  inner  part  Of 
the  longitudinal  displacement  of 
the  fracture  is  less  constant  than  the  horizontal  and  angu- 
lar.    However,  when  it  does  happen,  the  inferior  frag- 
ments are  dntwn  out  wards  and  back  wards,  while  the  su- 
perior project  Internally  and  forwards.  The  angular  (Us- 
ui may  be  produced  eitherby  the  action  of  the  pos- 
terior muscles  of  the  leg,  or  the  weight  of  the  foot,  and 
In  liotli  cases  the  angle  projects  forwards.     Hut  it  may 
he  directed  posteriorly,  If  the  heel  be  too  much  raised. 
A  rotatory  displacement,  most  commonly  happening  in 
the  direction  outwards,  is  produced  by  the  inclination 
of  tin-  loot,  and  If  this  be  turned  too  much  inwards,  the 
rotator]  displacement  will  be  In  that  direction,    a  lon- 
dlsplacement  cannot  take  place  in  transverse 
fractures,  on  account  of  the  considerable  extent  of  the 
mii|;i-i  in  oblique  fractures,  the  interior 

fragments  are  almost  always  drawn  upwards  by  the 
action  of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  which  po- 
sition of  the  parts  the  lower  ends  of  the  superior  frag- 
manta  project  forwards,  and  may  be  felt  by  the  hand. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  solution  of  continuity 
Is  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  the  anterior  pro- 
jection will  in-  produced  by  the  lower  pieces.  In  both 
kinds  of  displacement,  the  pointed  ends  of  the  bones 
may  i •■  ir  and  jienetrate  the  integuments,  and  cause  a 
compound  fracture. 

The  usual  symptoms  denoting  a  fracture  of  both 
bones  of  the  leg  are,  a  change  in  the  direction  and  shape 
of  the  limb,  pain,  and  incapability  of  walking,  or  bear- 
mi;  upon  the  lmili,  mobility  of  the  fractured  pieces,  and 
a  distinct  crepitus. 

Fractures  near  the  knee  are  not  very  subject  to  dis- 
placement, on  account  Of  the  thickness  of  the  tibia  at 
ItUU  pari;   but  they  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of 

tin-  middle  of  the  bone,  because  often  followed  by  in- 
ll.iiiiin  uion  of  the  knee-joint.  Fractures  close  to  the 
ankle  are  siil!  more  dangerous.  Oblique  fractures  are 
very  difficult  of  management,  and  when  their  displace- 
ment is  upwards  and  outwards,  the  integuments  are  in 
danger  of  being  lorn  by  the  projecting  points  of  the  su- 
ction of  the  tibia. — (Bnyer.)  To  bad  com- 
pound  fractures  of  the  leg  most  oil  he  observations  are 
applicable  already  delivered  on  compound  fractures  in 
general. 

When  the  size  of  the  tibia  is  compared  with  that  of 
the  fibula,  and  the  close  connexion  of  these  bones  to 
each  other  is  remembered,  an  opinion  might  be  formed, 
that  the  lirst  could  never  be  broken  without  the  second. 
Experience,  however,  proves  the  contrary.  And  rea- 
sons for  this  fact,  as  Hover  remarks,  may  be  deduced 

from  the  consideration  that  the  tibia  is  the  bone  which 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  situated 

at  llie  lore  part  of  the  limb,  simply  covered  by  the  skin 

and  much  exposed  to  the  effects  of  violence. — (Traite 

3,  p.  378.)     When  the  tibia  alone  is 

the  fracture  is  stud  to  be  generally  transverse. 

If  the  Injury  happens  near  the  knee,  the  cre.u  extent 

of  the  fractured  surfaces  prevents  any  considerable  dis- 

il  of  the  fragments;  and  the  fibula,  acting  as 

a  support  on  (he  external  sub-,  contributes  also  to  this 

effect.    Komi-,  however,  has  si-en  one  instance  in  which 

l   was  broken  bv  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  the 
Its  displaced  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 

ilacement  could  no)  be  rectified,  so  that 
ibe  bone  remained  pernmnentlj  arched  at  the  part. 

icemen!  often  renders  the  diag- 
nosis  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  very  duhcult,  and  the  dif- 
ficult) is  farther  increased  by  the  little  pain  and  incon- 
venience produced  by  such  a  fracture,  with  which  per- 
nios have  been  known  even  to  walk. 

\\  hem n  er  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  accident,  in 
ronsemiemc  of  a  blow  or  a  fall  on  the  leg,  the  part 
Should  be  minutely  examined.    The  fingers  are  to  be 
ong  the  anterior  side  of  the  tibia,  the  slightest 
Inequality  In   which  ma  perceived,  on  ac- 

count of  its  being  covered  only  by  the  skm ;  and  the 

ac  ends  of  the  lame,  and  pushing  tuem  ip  •"*? 


irary  directions.  However,  this  motion  and  the  crepi- 
tus are  not  always  very  plain,  on  account  of  the  fibula 
not  allowing  the  fractured  portions  to  be  sufficiently 
moved  on  one  another. 

In  a  review  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg,  it  will  appear  that  the  tibia  supports 
alone  the  w hole  weight  of  the  body,  every  shock  di- 
rected in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  many  kinds  of  force 
applied  also  in  the  transverse  direction,  without  ojie- 
rating  upon  any  particular  point.  Hence  the  frequency 
of  fractures  of  the  tibia ;  and  if  the  fibula  is  general, 
broken  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  injury  is  but  subse- 
quent to  the  other,  and  takes  place  because  this  slen- 
der bone  is  not  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the 
body,  the  impulse  of  external  violence,  and  even  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  after  the  tibia  has  given  way.— 
(Dupuytren,  Annuaire  Med.  Chir.  ties  Hopitaux  dt  Pa- 
ris, p.  15,  4ro.  Paris,  1819.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
same  distinguished  surgeon  remarks,  the  fibula  being 
principally  designed  as  a  support  for  the  outside  of  the 
foot,  it  is  particularly  when  this  function  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  its  lower  end  has  to  make  resistance  to  ef- 
forts made  in  that  direction,  that  it  is  fractured ;  and  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  tibia  be  also  sometimes  broken  by 
the  same  force,  it  is  almost  always  consecutively,  anil 
not  by  the  effect  of  a  diiect  and  simultaneous  action 
upon  the  two  bones. — (P.  17.)  All  fractures  of  the 
fibula,  however,  are  not  caused  in  the  preceding  man- 
ner; and  Dupuytren  concurs  with  Boyer,  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
and  all  the  best  writers  on  this  subject,  in  dividing 
these  cases  into  two  kinds :  first,  those  in  which  the 
force  is  applied  directly  to  the  bone  itself;  secondly, 
the  more  important  and  serious  cases,  in  which  the 
force  operates  upon  the  fibula,  through  the  medium  of 
the  foot.  With  respect  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  the 
situation  of  the  fibula  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg,  a 
situation  which  would  seem  to  expose  it  much  to  ex- 
ternal violence ;  its  slenderness ;  the  interspace  left  be- 
tween it  and  the  tibia  at  the  middle  part  of  the  leg ; 
and  the  way  in  which  each  end  of  it  rests  upon  the 
latter  bone ;  would  lead  one  to  expect  that  its  middle 
portion  must  often  be  broken  ;  yet  the  case  is  less  fre- 
quent than  might  be  apprehended.  And,  as  Dupuytren 
observes,  there  are  two  reasons  for  this  fact ;  viz.  the 
protection  which  the  fibula  receives  from  the  peronaei 
muscles,  and  the  rarity  of  circumstances  capable  of 
producing  a  fracture  by  a  direct  cause.  These  frac- 
tures, which  are  not  usually  attended  with  deformity, 
and  in  some  cases  even  do  not  hinder  the  patient  from 
bearing  upon  the  foot,  cannot  for  the  most  part  be  ascer- 
tained, unless  attention  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  accident  was  produced,  and  to  the  presence  of  ec- 
chymosis,  and  of  more  or  less  pain  in  the  part  which 
has  been  struck,  or  pressed  upon  ;  together  with  a  de- 
gree of  irregularity  of  the  fibula,  perceptible  by  the 
lingers,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  moveableness  and 
crepitus  of  the  ends  of  the  fracture. 

The  usual  causes  of  this  sort  of  fracture  are  blows 
on  the  fibula,  gun-shot  wounds,  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies 
on  the  outside  of  the  leg,  or  tbe  passage  of  them  over 
the  same  part.  The  foot  is  generally  twisted,  either 
inwards  or  outwards;  and  in  most  instances  the  acci- 
dent is  easily  cured  by  means  of  rest,  without  being 
accompanied  by  any  of  the  symptoms  so  often  compli- 
cating other  fractures  of  the  fibula,  produced  by  distor- 
tion of  the  foot.— (Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.  p.  40.)  A  striking 
analogy  may  be  remarked  between  fractures  of  the 
central  part  of  the  fibula  and  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing portion  of  the  ulna,  and  this  in  respect  to  causes, 
s\  rnptoms,  treatment,  and  consequences.  Fractures  of 
the  middle  of  the  ulna,  like  those  of  the  body  of  the 
fibula,  are  always  occasioned  by  blows  or  falls  on  the 
fractured  part,  or  by  violence  applied  directly  to  the 
hone.  Such  fractures  are  scarcely  ever  attended  with 
any  deformity  in  the  limb,  incapacity  of  moving  it,  or 
displacement  of  the  fragments;  and  just  as  some  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  walk  with  a  broken  fibula,  others, 
notwithstanding  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  are  found  capar 
ble  of  using  their  forearm  nearly  as  well  as  if  it  were 
free  from  injury.  The  latter  case,  like  that  of  a  frao 
ture  of  the  fibula,  can  only  be  known  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  hurt  was  received,  tbe 
pain,  ecehymosis,  irregularities,  motion,  and  crepitus, 
which  last  effects  are  also  not  very  obvious  so  high  up 
the  hone.  Like  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  fibula,  those 
of  tbe  body  of  the  ulna  only  require  rest  am'  dis*utient 
•WUcdiujii,,  and  very  seldom  tlte  bandages  ««.  ut~* 
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sary  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the 
forearm,  or  of  those  of  the  radius  alone.— (Vol.  cit. 
p.  50.)  v 

Fractures  of  the  fibula  from  an  indirect  cause  may 
happen  from  the  foot  being  violently  twisted  either  in- 
wards or  outwards.  In  both  instances  the  cause  of  the 
fracture  is  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  line  in 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted.  In  the 
first  case,  the  said  line,  instead  of  following,  as  it  com- 
monly does,  the  axis  of  the  tibia,  and  falling  upon  the 
astragalus,  crosses  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the 
ankle-joint,  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and  after 
passing  across  the  malleolus  externus,  extends  to  the 
outside  of  the  member.  The  parts  then  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body  are  the  malleolus  externus  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  tibia ;  besides  which  state  of  parts, 
the  same  malleolus  is  subjected  to  the  traction  of  the 
external  lateral  ligaments,  which  operate  with  great 
fcrce,  in  consequence  of  those  ligaments  being  now 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula, 
while  this  process  itself  is  in  contact  with  the  astraga- 
lus, which  is  propelled  from  within  outwards  by  the 
tibia.  The  latter  bone,  being  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  fibula,  generally  resists;  and  if  the  mal- 
leolus internus  sometimes  happens  to  break,  it  is  se- 
condarily, as  an  effect  of  the  displacement  of  the  foot 
outwards. 

In  the  other  example,  where  the  foot  is  twisted  out- 
wards, the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing its  usual  course,  obliquely  crosses  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula,  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  malleolus  in- 
terims, and  falls  on  the  ground  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot.  On  the  one 
side,  the  internal  lateral  ligaments  and  malleolus,  and 
on  the  other,  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula,  are  then  the 
parts  which  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
and  the  force  of  the  muscles ;  and  they  are  also  the 
parts  which  are  torn  and  fractured  ;  first,  the  internal 
lateral  ligaments,  or  the  malleolus ;  and,  secondly,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fibula.—  (Annuaire  MM.  Chir.  de 
Paris,  1819,  p.  66,  67.)  Some  of  the  symptoms  of  a 
fracture  of  the  fibula,  from  an  indirect  cause,  depend 
upon  the  fracture  of  that  bone,  and  others  upon  the  dis- 
location of  the  foot.  They  are  divided  by  Dupuytren 
into  two  kinds  ;  viz.  presumptive  and  characteristic. 
The  first  are,  the  way  in  which  the  patient  received  his 
hurt :  a  noise  or  sort  of  crack  heard  by  him  at  the  instant 
of  the  injury ;  a  fixed  pain  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fibula ; 
a  difficulty  or  inability  of  walking  ;  more  or  less  swell- 
ing round  the  ankle,  especially  about  the  malleolus  ex- 
ternus and  lower  portion  of  the  fibula.  The  charac- 
teristic symptoms  are,  an  irregularity  and  unnatural 
moveableness  of  some  point  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula;  a  crepitus,  which  can  be  more  or  less  distinctly 
felt  by  pressing  upon  and  moving  the  part ;  mobility  of 
the  whole  foot  transversely  or  horizontally ;  a  facility 
of  bringing  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  towards  the  tibia 
by  pressure ;  a  change  in  the  point  of  incidence  of  the 
axis  of  the  limb  upon  the  foot ;  distortion  of  the  foot 
outwards,  and  sometimes  backwards ;  rotation  of  the 
same  part  upon  its  axis  from  within  outwards  ;  an  an- 
gular depression,  more  or  less  manifest,  at  the  outer 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg ;  projection  of  the  internal 
malleolus  ;  disappearance  of  almost  all  these  symp- 
toms, as  soon  as  reduction  is  effected  by  a  force  ap- 
plied to  the  foot ;  and  their  immediate  recurrence  when 
such  force  is  discontinued,  particularly  if  the  limb  be  in 
the  extended  posture. — {Vol.  cit.  p.  68.) 

In  considering  the  varieties  of  simple  fracture  of  the 
fibula,  the  first  to  which  Dupuytren  adverts  is  that  in 
which  the  bone  is  broken  more  than  three  inches  above 
the  extremity  of  the  malleolus  externus  ;  a  case  nei- 
ther accompanied  nor  followed  by  any  displacement  of 
the  foot,  and  almost  always  produced  by  the  direct 
application  of  violence  to  the  broken  part  of  the 
bone. 

A  second  variety  of  simple  fractures  of  the  fibula  is 
when  the  bone  has  been  broken,  either  by  direct  or 
indirect  force,  within  three  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
malleolus  externus,  and  when  the  foot  is  not  displaced, 
though  much  displacement  is  possible,  and,  indeed, 
often  arises  from  the  slightest  effort  or  movement 
made  by  the  patient.  The  most  frequent  point  of  in- 
jury is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above  the  extremity 
of  the  outer  malleolus.  This  is  generally  the  place  of 
a  fracture  caused  by  a  twist  of  the  fool  outwards  ;  but 
the  accident  may  happen  lower  down,  as  is  commonly 


seen,  when  the  fracture  is  occasioned  by  a  twist  ol  the 
foot  inwards. 

These  fractures  of  the  fibula,  abstractedly  viewed,  are 
not  of  much  importance  in  themselves ;  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  in  which  they  facilitate  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  foot,  they  are  very  serious. 

Among  the  most  frequent  complications  of  fractures 
of  the  fibula,  are  the  rupture  of  the  internal  late 
ments,  the  detachment  of  the  point  of  the  inner  mal- 
leolus, and  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia.  \\  Inn 
these  injuries  originate  from  a  violent  twist  of  tin:  Hot 
outwards,  they  precede  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  ;  but 
when  they  are  caused  by  a  twist  inwards,  they  follow 
the  breaking  of  that  bone. — {Ihipuytmi,  vol.  cit.  p.%.) 

Besides  distortion  of  the  foot  outwards  or  inwards, 
as  attending  certain  fractures  of  the  fibula,  another 
complication  may  be  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  tin:  call',  anil 
not  by  the  same  causes  which  broke  the  bone.  How- 
ever, whenever  the  malleolus  internus  has  not  given 
way,  the  dislocation  is  incomplete,  and  the  foot  is  in- 
clined outwards  as  well  as  backwards.  In  the  com- 
plete luxation,  as  Dupuytren  remarks,  the  bent  posture 
is  found  exceedingly  advantageous,  though  he  admits 
that  it  will  not  always  answer  in  maintaining  the  re- 
duction. 

TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURES  OF  THE   LEG. 

As  in  cases  of  fractured  thighs,  the  practitioner  may 
adopt  either  a  bent  or  a  straight  position  of  the  limb: 
in  this  country,  surgeons  mostly  follow  Mr.  Pott's  ad- 
vice, and  select  the  first  one,  of  which  alone  I  shall 
treat.  That  the  bent  position  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  advantageous  for  a  broken  leg,  I  am  well  con 
vinced.  The  strong  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are 
the  powers  which  tend  to  displace  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture, and  their  relaxation  is  a  thing  of  the  first-rate  im- 
portance. It  is  quite  different  in  the  thigh,  where  the 
muscles  are  so  numerous,  that  the  attempt  to  relax,  by 
any  position  of  the  limb,  all  such  as  have  the  power  of 
displacing  the  fragments,  would  be  in  vain.  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  in  the  bent  pos- 
ture the  apparatus  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  keep  the  knee-joint  from  moving ;  but  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  such  motion  has  not  so  injurious  an  effect 
upon  fractures  of  the  leg  as  it  has  upon  those  of  the 
thigh.  When  the  case  is  complicated  with  a  wound, 
which  cannot  be  dressed  in  the  bent  posture  of  the 
limb,  without  great  disturbance  of  the  fracture,  the 
straight  position  ought  unquestionably  to  be  preferred. 
With  respect  to  one  of  Mr.  Pott's  objections  to  this  po- 
sition, viz.  that  it  makes  the  knee  stiff  for  a  long  while 
afterward,  I  suspect  that  we  should  not  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  circumstance ;  because,  as  Boyer  has 
correctly  observed,  it  is  always  the  joint  situated  below 
the  fracture  that  is  thus  affected. 

"  In  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  only  (says  Pott),  the 
position  is  not  of  much  consequence ;  because,  by  the 
tibia  remaining  entire,  the  figure  of  the  leg  is  preserved, 
and  extension  quite  unnecessary ;  but  still,  even  here, 
the  laying  the  leg  on  its  side  instead  of  on  the  calf  is 
attended  with  one  very  good  consequence,  viz.  that  the 
confinement  of  the  knee,  in  a  moderately  bent  position, 
does  not  render  it  so  incapable  of  flexion  and  use  after- 
ward as  the  straight  or  extended  position  of  it  does ; 
and  consequently,  that  the  patient  will  be  much  sooner 
able  to  walk  whose  leg  has  been  kept  in  the  former 
posture,  than  he  whose  leg  has  been  confined  in  the 
latter. 

In  the  fracture  of  both  tibia  and  fibula,  the  knee 
should  be  moderately  bent,  the  thigh,  body,  and  leg  le- 
ing  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  broken  thigh.  If 
common  splints  be  used,  one  should  be  placed  under- 
neath the  leg,  extending  from  above  the  knee  to  below 
the  ankle,  the  foot  being  properly  supported  by  pillows, 
bolsters,  &c,  and  another  splint  of  the  same  lenjuh 
should  be  placed  on  the  upper  side,  comprehending 
both  joints  in  the  same  manner ;  which  disposition  of 
splints  ought  always  to  be  observed,  as  to  their  length, 
if  the  leg  be  laid  extended  in  the  common  way,  only 
changing  the  nominal  position  of  them,  as  the  posture 
of  the  leg  is  changed,  and  calling  what  is  inferior  in 
one  case  exterior  in  the  other ;  and  what  is  superior  in 
one,  in  the  other  inferior. 

If  Mr.  Sharp's  splints  be  made  use  of,  there  is  in 
one  of  them  a  provision  for  the  more  easy  support  of 
the  foot  and  ankle,  by  an  excavation  in,  and  a  prolouga- 
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uon  of,  too  lower  or  fit  ular  splint,  for  the  purpose  of 
.  |be  fool  steady."— (Pi 

I  be  strong  muscles  of  the  leg  being  relaxed  by  plac- 
ing tin-  limb  In  the  bent  position,  as  advised  by  Pott, 
the  surgeon  It  to  make  micb  extension  as  seems  re- 
quisite for  bringing  the  ends  of  the  fracture  Into  even 
apposition  Then  In-  is  carefully  to  raise  the  leg  a 
luili  way  Irom  the  surface  of  the  bed,  by  taking  firmly 
hold  of  the  limb  aboye  and  below  the  fracture,  and  ele- 
vating the  broken  bones  together  in  such  away  as 
■hall  keep  both  the  upper  and  lower  portions  as  nearly 
us  possible  mi  the  .same  level.  At  this  moment  an  as- 
lould  put  exactly  beneath  the  leg  the  under 
■pllnt,  Which  has  been  previously  made  ready  by  co- 
wring  it  with  ■  SOfl  pad,  and  laying  over  this  an  eigh- 
i  bandage.  The  limb  is  now  to  be  gently  de- 
i   tin;  apparatus.    The  surgeon, 

before  proi ling  farther,  must  once  more  observe  that 

the  in. Is  of  the  bonea  are  evenly  in  contact.  Being 
ass, n,, i  ofthls  Important  point,  he  is  to  apply  a  piece  of 
soap-plaster,  and  laj  down  the  tails  of  the  bandage. 
Another  soil  pad  well  filled  with  tow,  is  next  to  be  put 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  leg,  and  over  that  the 
other  splint,  whetl  the  Straps  are  to  be  tightened. 

Mr  Pott's  method  Of  treating  fractures  of  the  fibula 
ited  with  luxation  of  the  tibia,  is  described  in 
the  article  Dislocation  ;  and  Dupuytren's  practice  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery- 

In  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  ex- 
tending into  the  knee-joint,  Sir  A.  Coopor  recommends 
the  straight  position,  in  which  the  femur  has  the  good 
ng  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia 
even.  A  roller  is  to  be  used  for  pressing  one  fragment 
tow  inls  the  other ;  a  pasteboard  splint  is  also  to  be  ap- 
plied with  the  same  view;  and  early  passive  motion 
nit  is  to  be  practised  in  order  to  prevent  an- 
chylosis. 

When  the  fracture  is  oblique,  hut  does  not  reach 
Into  ill'  joint,  the  same  author  prefers  placing  the  limb 
on  the  double-Inclined  plane.    '{Surgical  Essays,  part 

1,  p.  108;  and  mi  Dislocation*,  &-c.  p.  235.) 
FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCAmLA. 

As  Boyer  correctly  observes,  fractures  of  the  scapula 
are  in. I  v,i\  common;  a  circumstance  explicable  by 
and  covered  position  of  the  greater  part  of 
tins  Lou, ■,  and  its  great  mobility.  Nor  can  these  acci- 
dents arise  without  considerable  direct  violence.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  parts  of  the  .scapula,  which,  be- 
ing more  superficial,  and  of  a  form  more  likely  to  be 
aeteil  upon  by  external  bodies,  are  more  frequently 
fractured  :  such  are  the  acromion  and  inferior  angle  of 
Fractures  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  even 
ula,  are  also  mentioned;  but  the 
Instances  of  such  accidents  are  not  common;  and 
though  these  parts  of  the  bone  may  appear  in  the  ske- 
Ij  to  be  often  broken,  their  deep  situation  in 
the  living  subject  generally  saves  them.  Indeed,  as 
Boyer  says,  they  generally  require  great  violence  to 
break  theiii,  ami  then  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  is 
a  worse  injury  than  the  fracture  itself:  thus,  this  au- 
thor has  seen  the  coracoid  process  broken  by  the  blow 
of  the  iHile  of  a  carriage,  and  the  patient  lost  his  life 
from  the  violence  at  the  same  time  inflicted  upon  all 
the  soft  parts  about  the  shoulder.— (Traile  des  Mai 
I  3.  p.  161.) 
When  the  acromion  is  broken,  the  weight  of  the  arm, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  draw  it 
downwards,  while  the  trapezius  and  levator  scapula? 
draw  the  rest  of  the  bone  upwards  and  backwards.  The 
roundness  of  the  injured  shoulder  is  lost,  and  part  of 
the  attachment  of  the  deltoid  being  broken  off,  the  head 
of  the  „s  humeri  sinks  towards  the  axilla,  as  far  as 
tin  capsular  ligament  will  permit.  On  tracing  the 
acromion  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  the  clavicle, 
the  surgeon  will  feel  a  depression  just  at  their  junction. 
The  distance  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  to  the 
extremit)  of  the  shoulder  is  lessened.  The  natural 
form  Of  the  shoulder  maybe  restored  by  raising  the 
arm  by  the  elbow;  but  the  deformity  returns  immedi- 
arm  Is  suffered  to  fall  again.  The  accident 
may  be  distinguished  from  a  dislocation,  if  the  surgeon 
raise  the  shoulder  by  pushing  the  humerus  upwards, 
when  i  crepitus  will  be  perceptible  to  the  surgeon's 
hand  applied  over  the  acromion,  on  the  limb  being  ro- 
uted.   {A.  Coopa  on  Dislocations,  ire.  p.  455.) 


When  the  lower  angle  is  broken,  the  serratus  major 
amicus  draws  it  forwards,  while  the  rest  of  the  scapula 
remains  in  its  natural  situation ;  or  if  the  angular  por- 
tion be  considerable,  the  teres  major,  and  some  fibres 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  contribute  to  its  displacement 
forwards  and  upwards. 

When  the  coracoid  process  is  fractured,  the  pecto- 
ralis  minor,  coraco-brachialis,  and  short  head  of  the 
biceps  concur  in  drawing  it  forwards  and  downwards. 

When  the  neck  of  the  scapula  is  fractured,  the 
weight  of  the  arm  makes  it  drop  down  so  considera- 
bly as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  dislocation  ;  but  the 
facility  of  lifting  the  os  brachii  upwards,  the  crepitus, 
and  the  lallmg  of  the  limb  downwards  again,  immedi- 
ately it  is  unsupported,  are  circumstances  clearly  mark- 
ing that  the  case  is  not  a  dislocation.  According  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  crepitus  is  best  perceived  through 
the  medium  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  degree  in 
which  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  humerus 
descend,  he  observes,  depends  very  much  upon  whe- 
ther the  ligament  between  the  under  part  of  the  spine 
of  the  scapula  and  the  glenoid  cavity  is  lacerated  or 
not. — {On  Dislocations,  tire.  p.  459.) 

Sometimes  great  pains  and  a  crepitus  are  experi- 
enced on  moving  the  shoulder-joint  after  an  accident ; 
and  yet  the  spine,  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  all  the 
above  parts,  are  not  broken.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is 
to  be  suspected  either  that  a  small  portion  of  the  head 
of  the  os  brachii,  or  a  little  piece  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  scapula,  is  broken  off;  which  latter  occurrence, 
I  think,  is  not  very  uncommon. 

When  the  inferior  angle  is  broken  the  part  remains 
motionless,  while  the  rest  of  the  scapula  is  moved  ; 
and  it  is  so  separated,  that  no  mistake  can  be  made. — 
{Boytr.) 

Fractures  of  the  spine  and  body  of  the  bone  are  all 
attended  with  a  crepitus ;  and  in  the  first  cases,  an 
irregularity  of  the  injured  part  may  generally  be  felt. 

The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  scapula  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  injury,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances.  Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone, 
whatever  may  be  their  direction,  are  generally  very 
simple  and  readily  cured.  Those  of  the  acromion  and 
lower  angle  are  more  troublesome  to  keep  right ;  but 
the  most  serious  cases  are  fractures  of  the  coracoid 
process  and  neck  of  the  bone,  which  cannot  be  kept 
right  without  great  difficulty,  and  are  said  to  be  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  considerable  stiffness  of  the  arm, 
inability  to  raise  it,  its  atrophy,  and  even  paralysis. 
In  other  respects,  the  danger  of  fractures  of  the  sca- 
pula depends  less  upon  the  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  bone,  than  the  contusion  of  the  soft  parts  or  injury 
of  the  thoracic  viscera.  However,  when  the  fracture 
is  comminuted  and  the  splinters  are  forced  into  tho 
subscapularis  muscle,  abscesses  may  form  under  tho 
bone,  and,  according  to  Boyer,  require  a  perforation  to 
be  made  in  it  {Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  lf,5);  a  proceeding 
which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  would  ever  be 
judicious,  as  making  a  depending  opening  in  the  soft 
parts  must  be  far  better  practice.  In  military  surgery 
the  scapula  is  often  injured  by  sabre-cuts  ;  but  as  Dr. 
Hennen  remarks,  this  bone,  when  preserved  from  mty 
tion,  is  found  in  these  cases  to  unite  with  great  readi 
ness  and  without  future  inconvenience. — {Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.  48,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Boyer,  when  the  scapula  is  fractured 
longitudinally  or  transversely,  it  is  merely  necessary 
to  fix  the  arm  to  the  side  by  means  of  a  bandage  which 
includes  the  arm  and  trunk  tiom  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  shoulder,  which  are 
only  concomitant  with  those  of  the  arm,  are  prevented 

When  the  inferior  angle  is  broken  and  drawn  down- 
wards and  forwards  by  the  serratus  major  amicus,  the 
scapula  must  be  pushed  towards  the  fragmc nt  by  inclin 
mg  the  arm  itself  inwards,  downwards,  and  forwards, 
where  it  is  to  be  kept  with  a  roller.  The  fragment  is 
also  to  be  kept  backwards  as  much  as  possible  with 
compresses  and  a  roller,  and  the  arm  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  a  sling. 

The  fractured  acromion  requires  the  arm  to  be  so 
raised  that  the  head  of  the  os  brachii  will  push  up  the 
acromion,  while  an  assistant  pushes  the  scapula  for 
wards  and  downwards  in  a  contrary  direction  to  thai 
of  the  arm.  To  maintain  this  position,  a  circular  band 
age  is  to  be  applied  round  the  arm  and  body. 

Desault  used  to  apply  also  a  small  pillow  under  the 
axilla  before  putting  on  the  bandage,  in  order  to  make 
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the  head  of  the  os  braehii  project  more  upwards  cm 
bringing  the  arm  near  the  side;  butSirAstley  Cooper 
finds  that  a  pillow  so  placed  does  harm  by  throwing 
the  bead  of  the  os  humeri  outwards,  and  widely  sepa- 
rating the  acromion  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  He 
approves  of  raising  tbe  elbow  and  keeping  the  arm 
fixed.  He  also  relaxes  the  deltoid  muscle  by  means 
of  a  cushion  put  between  the  elbow  and  the  -side,  the 
elbow  inclining  a  little  backwards  :  the  limb  is  to  be 
bound  to  the  chest  in  this  position  with  a  roller.  The 
union  may  take  place  by  bone,  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  the  coaptation,  the  uniting  sub- 
stance is  generally  ligamentous. — (A.  Cooper  on  Dis- 
locations, p.  455.) 

When  the  coracoid  process  is  fractured,  the  muscles 
attached  to  it  are  to  be  relaxed  by  bringing  the  arm  for- 
wards towards  the  breast  and  confining  it  there  in  a 
sling ;  while  the  shoulder  is  kept  downwards  and  for- 
wards, and  a  compress  confined  just  under  the  broken 
part  with  a  roller. 

The  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  sca- 
pula consists  in  keeping  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  out- 
wards by  means  of  a  thick  cushion  in  the  axilla ;  in 
keeping  the  glenoid  cavity  and  arm  raised  with  a  sling ; 
and  in  preventing  all  motion  of  the  arm  by  binding  it 
to  the  trunk  with  a  roller.  In  some  of  these  cases, 
the  apparatus  proposed  by  Mr.  Earle  might  be  very 
useful.— {Pract.  Obs.  in  Surg.  1823.) 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CLAVICLE. 

This  bone,  being  long  and  slender,  unsupported  at  its 
middle,  and  protected  externally  only  by  the  integu- 
ments, is  very  often  broken.  Its  serving  to  keep  the 
scapula  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  sternum,  and  as 
a  point  (Vappui  for  the  os  braehii,  every  impulse  of 
which  it  receives  makes  its  fractures  still  more  com- 
mon. 

It  may  be  broken  at  any  part ;  but  its  middle,  where 
the  curvature  is  greatest,  is  most  frequently  the  situa- 
tion of  the  injury.  It  is  not  very  often  fractured  at  its 
scapulary  extremity  However,  a  direct  force  falling 
on  the  shoulder  may  break  any  part  of  the  clavicle  on 
which  it  immediately  acts.  The  soft  parts  in  this  kind 
of  case  will  also  be  contused  or  even  lacerated. 

A  comminuted  fracture  may  be  thus  occasioned,  and 
if  the  violence  be  very  great,  the  subclavian  vessels 
and  nerves  may  be  torn.  The  fall  of  a  heavy  body  on 
the  shoulder  often  gives  rise  to  a  paralysis  of  the  arm. 

When  the  fracturing  force  is  applied  to  the  ends  of 
the  bone,  as  in  a  fall  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  or  on 
the  hands  while  the  arms  are  extended,  the  clavicle 
may  be  very  much  bent,  and  fractured  so  obliquely,  that 
the  broken  portions  protrude  through  the  skin. 

Fractures  of  this  bone  are  usually  attended  with  dis- 
placement, except  when  the  injury  takes  place  at  the 
scapulary  extremity  and  within  the  ligament,  tying  the 
clavicle  and  coracoid  process  together. 

The  external  portion  of  the  clavicle  is  always  that 
which  is  displaced.  The  internal  part  cannot  be  moved 
out  of  its  natural  situation,  by  reason  of  the  costo-cla- 
vicular  ligaments,  and  of  its  being  drawn  in  opposite 
directions  by  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  and  pectora- 
lis  major  muscles.  The  external  portion,  drawn  down 
both  by  the  weight  of  the  arm  and  the  action  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  and  forwards  and  inwards  by  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  is  carried  under  the  internal  portion,  which 
projects  over  it.  The  broken  clavicle  no  longer  keep- 
ing the  shoulder  at  a  due  distance  from  the  sternum, 
the  arm  falls  forwards  towards  the  breast.  The  pa- 
tient finds  it  impossible  to  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
because  this  act  makes  a  semicircular  motion  of  the 
humerus  necessary,  which  cannot  be  done  while  that 
bone  has  not  a  firm  point  d'appui.  The  shoulder  and 
upper  extremity  may  be  observed  to  be  nearer  the 
breast  than  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  motion  of 
the  pieces  of  bone  on  one  another  may  be  felt,  as  well 
as  the  projection  of  the  end  of  the  internal  portion. 
When  the  shoulder  is  moved  a  crepitus  may  also  be 
perceived  ;  but  this  is  productive  of  great  pain,  and 
the  diagnosis  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary. 

The  ancients,  and  many  moderns,  have  supposed, 
that,  in  order  to  set  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  the  shoul- 
der must  be  drawn  back,  and  fixed  in  that  position. 
The  patient  was  placed  on  a  low  stool,  so  that  an  as- 
eistaut  might  put  his  knee  between  the  shoulders,  which 
(ae  drew  back  at  the  same  time  with  both  hands,  while 
die  surgeon  applied  the  bandage  which  was  to  keep  the 


parts  in  this  position.  But  when  the  shoulders  arc 
thus  drawn  towards  one  another,  the  scapula  is  obvi- 
ous!) pushed  towards  the  sternum,  ami  with  it  the  ex- 
ternal portion  of  the  clavicle,  which  passes  under  the 
internal  fragment. 

The  figure  of  8  bandage  has  commonly  been  used  fur 
maintaining  the  parts  in  this  position.  While  the  as- 
sistant keeps  back  the  shoulders,  as  above  described, 
the  surgeon  is  to  apply  one  end  of  a  roller  to  the  armpit 
on  the  side  affected,  and  then  make  it  cross  obliquely 
to  the  opposite  shoulder,  round  winch  it  is  to  pass,  and 
from  this  to  the  other  shoulder,  about  which  u  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  afterward  repeatedly 
crossed  before  and  behind.  The  tightness  with  which 
it  is  necessary  to  apply  this  bandage  produces  a  gre  i 
deal  of  excoriation  about  the  armpits,  and  the  efleel  is 
to  make  the  ends  of  the  fracture  overlap  eai  h  otbj  i 
the  very  thing  which  it  is  wished  to  avoid.  Boyer  re- 
marks, that  the  iron  cross  proposed  by  Heister,  the 
corslet  described  by  Brasdor  in  the  Mem.  At  VAcad.  it 
Chir.,  and  the  leather  strap  recommended  by  Bruuning- 
hausen,  are  only  modifications  of  the  figure  of  8  band- 
age, and  are  not  at  all  better. 

Desault  advised  extension  to  be  made  by  means  of 
the  limb,  which  is  articulated  with  the  fractured  bone. 
This  is  done  by  converting  the  humerus  into  a  lever, 
by  carrying  its  lower  end  forwards,  inwards,  and  up- 
wards, pushing  the  shoulder  backwards,  upwards,  and 
outwards,  and  putting  a  cushion  in  the  armpit  to  serve 
as  a  fulcrum. 

Desault  used  to  put  in  the  armpit  a  hair  or  flock 
cushion,  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a 
quarter  thick  at  its  base.  Two  strings  arc  attached  to 
the  corners  of  the  base,  which  is  placed  upwards :  ihcy 
cross  the  back  and  breast,  and  are  tied  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  other  arm.  The  cushion  being  thus  placed  in  the 
armpit,  and  the  forearm  bent,  Desault  used  to  take 
hold  of  the  patient's  elbow,  and  carry  it  forwards,  up- 
wards, and  inwards,  pressing  it  forcibly  against  the 
breast.  By  this  manoeuvre,  the  humerus  carries  the 
shoulder  outwards,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  become 
situated  opposite  each  other,  and  all  deformity  is  re- 
moved. 

An  assistant  is  to  support  the  arm  in  this  position, 
while  the  surgeon,  having  a  single-headed  roller  nine 
yards  long,  is  to  place  one  end  of  it  in  the  armpit  of  the 
opposite  side,  and  then  apply  the  bandage  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm,  and  across  the  back  to  the  same 
situation.  The  arm  and  trunk  are  to  be  covered  with 
such  circles  of  the  roller,  as  far  down  as  the  elbow, 
drawing  the  bandage  more  tightly  the  lower  it  descends. 

Compresses,  dipped  in  camphorated  spirit,  are  next 
to  be  placed  along  the  fractured  bone.  Desault  then 
took  a  second  roller,  of  the  same  length  as  the  first,  and 
put  one  end  of  it  under  the  opposite  armpit,  whi  tici  |l 
was  carried  across  the  breast  over  the  compress  and 
fracture,  then  down  behind  the  shoulder  and  arm, 
and  after  having  passed  under  the  elbow,  upwards  on 
the  breast.  Desault  next  brought  it  across  to  the 
sound  shoulder,  under  and  round  which  he  passed  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  first  turn.  He  then  con- 
veyed the  roller  across  the  back,  brought  it  over  the 
compresses,  carried  it  down  in  front  of  the  shoulder 
and  arm,  under  the  elbow,  and  obliquely  behind  the 
back  to  the  armpit,  where  the  application  began.  The 
same  plan  was  repeated,  until  all  the  roller  was  spent. 
The  apparatus  was  secured  by  pins,  wherever  they 
promised  to  be  useful,  and  the  patient's  hand  was  kept 
in  a  sling. 

Boyer  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  fractured  clavi- 
cles, which  is  more  simple  than  that  employed  by 
Desault. 

The  cushion  is  to  be  applied  under  the  arm.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  girdle  of  linen  cloth,  which 
passes  round  the  trunk  on  a  level  with  the  elbow.  It  is 
fixed  on  by  means  of  three  straps  and  as  many  buckles. 
At  an  equal  distance  from  its  extremities  are  placed 
externally  on  each  side  two  buckles,  two  before  and  two 
behind  the  arm.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  is  to  be 
laced  a  piece  of  quilted  cloth,  five  or  six  fingers  broad. 
Four  straps  are  attached  to  it,  which  correspond  t»  the 
buckles  on  the  outside  of  the  girdle,  and  serve  both  to 
keep  the  arm  close  to  the  trunk,  and  from  moving  either 
backwards  or  forwards. 

Certainly,  the  methods  recommended  by  Desault  and 
Boyer  arc  very  judicious  and  scientific.  They  are  nut, 
however,  much  adopted  in  tliis  country,  perhaos  in  cob- 
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i  aversion  among  English  sur- 
i  rerj  apparatus  which  is  not  exceedingly  sim 

.  to  M  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the 

treatment  of  fractured  clavicles,  they  will  always  attend 

ir>  the  principle!  which  Deaault  and  Boyer  have  incul- 

ii  they  understand  why  the  position  of  the  arm 

should  be  such  as  these  eminent  surgeons  point  out, 

ihey  will  bare  no  difficult y  In  doing  what  is  proper,and 

wnii  ii  ctuhion  sling,  and  a  couple  of  rollers,  they  will 

per  posture.  A  simple  and  good  ap- 

pararaaforfracturesof  the  clavicle, and  those  of  the  neck 

at  the  acapnia,  baa  been  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Earle. 

m  Surgery,  ;>.  187, 

is  also  calculated  for  cases  of  dislocated  cla- 
vii  I.',  and  other  injuries  of  the  shoulder. 

101  quit  l  Ins  subject  without  cautioning  surgeons 
never  to  fall  into  i  he  error  of  supposing  the  rising  end 
of  a  broken  clavicle  to  be  the  end  winch  is  displaced. 
This  ls  Hie  one  which  is  truly  in  its  right  situation,  and 
Whit  h  has  Often  been  made,  "by  injudicious  pressure,  to 
protrude  through  the  Integuments,  one  or  two  instances 
of  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation. 

■\  illihi  a  lew  years,  fractured  clavicle  was  al- 
most m  I  led  iii  this  country  by  Desault's 
bandage,     The  objections  to  it  have  been  apparent  for  a 
.  (or  although, properly  applied,  it  is  adequate  to 
iii.  indications  necessary  in  tins  kind  of  injury, 
implexuy,  its  liability  to  be  deranged,  and  the 
pressure  M  makes  upon  the  mamma  in  female  patients, 

1  mile  lor  it  In  many  eases  very  desirable. 

Dr  Bkipwlth  M  Coale,  of  Baltimore,  constructed  an 
,in  1818,  lor  this  purpose,  which  in  his  hands 
u  is  entlrelj  successful  In  bad  eases  of  oblique  fracture 
of  the  clavicle,  and  was  highly  recommended  by  Pro- 
fessors Davidge  and  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Ma- 
rylaild  li  was  made  of  leather  straps  and  buckles, 
performing  the  triple  purposes  for  which  Desault's 
bandage  was  adapted,  and  Its  simplicity  as  well  as  its 
I"  rmanence,  together  with  its  adaptation  to  female  pa- 
tients, has  brought  it  into  general  favour  In  the  south. 

ihen  Brown,  of  New-York,  has  introduced  to 
the  profession  an  improvement  or  modification  of  De- 
sault's  bandage,  which  is  now  In  general  use  in  many 
parts  of  the  united  States.  It  consists  of  a  single 
headed  roller,  eleven  yards  long,  and  three  and  a  halt 

inches  wide,  the  convolutions  of  which  are  so  perfectly 
simple,  thai  a  description  of  his  method  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  enable  any  practitioner  to  apply  it  with 
neatness  and  t  > 

A  full  description  of  this  apparatus  may  ho  found  in 
iii  I  iii  vol.  of  the  Am.  Med.  Recorder.  And  as  it  fulfils 
ever]  necessary  indication,  without  being  liable  to  the 
i  acknowledged  to  exist  against  that  of  Desault, 
it  is  well  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  surgeons  gene- 
ral^ ,  and,  indt  ed,  II  promises  in  this  country  altogether 
to  supersede  it. — Reese.] 

nt»i   IT'RKS    OF   TUB    OS    BRACIIII   OR   HUMERUS. 

This  bone  ma]  be  fractured  at  any  point  of  its  length: 
at  lis  middle,  either  Of  its  extremities,  or  above  the  in- 
sertion of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
i  or.  The  last  case  is  termed  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus ;  but  that  denomination  has  not 
the  merit  of  being  strictly  anatomical.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  what  is  strictly  called  the  neck  of  the 
maj  be  fractured,  particularly  by  a  gun-shot 

wound.  By  neck  of  the  humerus,  we  understand  that 
circular  narrowing  which  separates  the  tuberosities 
from  the  head. 

The  fractures  of  this  bone  may  be  transverse  or 
oblique,  simple  or  compound.  Transverse  fractures  of 
its  middle  pari,  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, are  attended  With  but  little  displacement,  for  the 
brachialis  interims  and  the  triceps,  being  attached  pos- 
teriorly and  anteriorly  to  both  fragments,  counteract 
one  another,  and  admit  only  a  alight  angular  displace- 
ment. When  the  fracture  takes  place  above  the  Inser- 
tion of  the  deltoid  muscle,  the  inferior  portion  Is  first 
ii  w  ards  and  then  upwards  on  the  external  side 
of  the  superior  Fractures  of  the  humerus,  mar  its 
lower  end,  suet,  particularly  as  are  transverse,  are  not 

to  much  displacement:  a  circumstance  to  he 
attributed  to  the  breadth  or  the  fractured  surfaces-  to 
their   bent;    covered  posteriorly  bv  the  triceps  muscle 

and  anteriorlj  i>>  the  brachiafia  interims,  which  admit 
only  a  alight   a  cement,  by  the  inferior 

portion  being  drawn  a  little  forwards. 


Oblique  fractures  are  always  attended  with  displace- 
ment, whatever  be  the  part  of  the  bone  broken.  The 
inferior  portion  being  drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of 
the  deltoides,  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  long  portion 
of  the  triceps,  glides  easily  on  the  superior,  and  passes 
above  its  lower  extremity.  Finally,  fractures  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus  are  always  attended  with  dis- 
placement, produced  by  the  action  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major,  which,  being 
attached  to  the  lower  portion  near  its  superior«xtremity, 
draw  it  first  inwards  and  then  upwards,  in  which  last 
direction  it  is  powerfully  urged  by  the  biceps,  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  long  portion  of  the  triceps.  In  this  case, 
the  superior  portion  itself  is  directed  a  little  outwards 
by  the  action  of  the  infraspinatus,  supraspinatus  and 
teres  minor,  which  make  the  head  of  the  humerus  per- 
form a  rotatory  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  shortening  and  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb,  the  crepitus,  which  may  be  very  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  moving  the  broken  pieces  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  pain  and  impossibility  of  moving  the  arm, 
&c,  joined  to  the  history  of  the  case,  render  the  diag- 
nosis sufficiently  plain. 

Fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  however,  are 
not  so  easily  ascertained,  and,  from  want  of  attention, 
have  been  frequently  confounded  with  luxations  of  that 
bone.  Yet  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  two  af- 
fections are  very  different. 

When  the  neck  of  the  humerus  is  fractured,  a  de- 
pression is  observed  at  the  upper  part  and  external 
side  of  the  arm,  very  different  from  what  accompanies 
the  luxation  of  that  bone  downwards  and  inwards.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  deep  depression  is  found,  just  below 
the  projection  of  the  acromion,  in  the  natural  situation 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  whereas,  in  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  that  bone,  the  shoulder  retains  its  natural 
form,  the  acromion  does  not  project,  and  the  depression 
is  found  below  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Besides,  on 
examining  the  armpit,  instead  of  finding  there  a  round 
tumour,  formed  by  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  frac- 
tured and  unequal  extremity  of  that  bone  Will  be  easily 
distinguished.  The  motion  of  the  broken  portions, 
and  the  crepitus  thus  produced,  serve  still  farther  to 
establish  the  diagnosis. — (Boyer.) 

In  a  simple  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  humerus, 
the  prognosis  is  generally  favourable ;  but  fractures 
near  the  elbow  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  more 
or  less  stiffness  of  the  joint,  often  very  difficult  of  re- 
moval. 

In  ordinary  fractures  of  the  os  brachii,  it  is  usual  to 
apply  two  pieces  of  soap-plaster,  which  together  sur- 
round the  limb,  at  the  situation  where  the  accident  has 
happened.  Extension,  if  necessary,  being  now  made 
by  an  assistant,  who  at  once  draws  the  lower  portion 
of  the  bone  downwards  and  bends  the  elbow,  the  sur- 
li  on  is  to  apply  a  roller  round  the  limb.  The  external 
splint  is  to  extend  from  the  acromion  to  the  outer  con- 
dj  le,  and  being  lined  with  a  soft  pad,  the  wood  cannot 
hurt  the  limb  by  pressure.  The  internal  splint  is  to 
reach  from  the  margins  of  the  axilla  to  a  little  below 
the  inner  condyle,  and  is  to  be  well  guarded  with  a  pad, 
filled  with  tow,  or  any  other  soft  materials. 

Some  surgeons  are  content  with  the  application  of 
two  splints  ;  but  though  the  two  above  described  are 
those  on  which  we  are  to  place  the  greatest  reliance, 
yet  as  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  arm  conveniently 
allows  us  completely  to  incase  this  part  of  the  limb  in 
splints,  I  consider  the  employment  of  four  better:  one 
on  the  outside,  one  on  the  inside,  one  on  the  front,  and 
another  on  the  back  of  the  arm.  These  are  to  be  care- 
fully fixed  in  their  respective  situations  by  means  of 
tape. 

Throughout  the  treatment,  the  elbow  and  whole  of 
the  forearm  are  to  be  quietly  and  effectually  supported 
in  a  sling. 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  HEAD  OR  NECK  OF  THE  OS  BRACHII. 

Chirurgical  language  here  differs  from  that  adopted 
by  anatomists,  and,  under  the  name  of  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus,  is  not  meant  that  of  the  circular, 
hardly  perceptible  depression,  which  separates  the  head 
from  the  tuberosities  of  this  bone.  By  this  expression, 
surgeons  imply  the  fracture  of  that  contracted  part  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  bounded  above  by  these  tubero- 
sities ;  which  below  is  continuous  with  the  body  of  the 
bone  ;  which  has  the  tendons  of  the  pectoralis  major, 
latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  inserted  below  it ;  and 
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which  many  practitioners  extend  even  as  low  as  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

Indisputable  facts,  however,  prove  the  possibility  of 
tne  anatomical  neck  of  the  bone  being  fractured,  and 
L.  Larbaud  showed  Bicliat  the  humerus  of  a  young 
man,  aged  17,  the  head  of  which  bone  was  accurately 
detached  from  its  body,  by  a  division  which  had  passed 
obliquely  through  the  upper  part  of  the  tuberosities. 
Another  example  proved  by  dissection,  has  been  very 
lately  recorded  by  Delpech.— (Chirurgie  Clinique.)  An 
instance  of  this  kind,  I  think,  was  pointed  out  to  me  in 
the  spring  of  1821,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  whose  elbow  had  been  strongly 
kept  up,  on  the  supposition  that  the  case  was  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  and,  consequently,  the  irre- 
gular end  of  the  humerus  formed  a  remarkable  pro- 
jection in  front  of  the  acromion,  yet  capable  of  being 
pushed  back,  where,  however,  it  would  not  remain. 
When  the  accident  is  produced  by  a  direct  blow  or  fall 
on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder,  the  deltoid  is  some- 
times contused  and  affected  with  ecchymosis.  Even 
blood  may  be  effused  from  some  of  the  ruptured  arti- 
cular veins  or  arteries,  and  form  a  collection  which 
Desault  recommended  to  be  speedily  opened,  though 
the  reason  of  such  practice,  as  a  general  thing,  must  be 
questionable,  because  large  extravasations  of  blood 
about  the  shoulder  are  usually  very  soon  absorbed. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  seen  this  accident  both  in  old 
and  in  young  persons ;  but,  according  to  his  observa- 
tion, it  rarely  occurs  in  middle  age.  In  the  young, 
he  says,  it  happens  at  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis, 
where  the  cartilage  is  situated  ;  and  in  the  old  it  arises 
from  the  greater  softness  of  this  part  of  the  bone. — 
(On  Dislocations,  Src.  p.  459.) 

An  acute  pain  is  experienced  at  the  moment  of  the 
fall ;  sometimes  the  noise  of  something  breaking  is 
heard.  There  is  always  a  sudden  inability  to  move  the 
limb,  which,  left  to  itself,  remains  motionless.  But, 
on  external  force  being  applied,  it  readily  yields,  and 
admits  of  being  moved  with  the  greatest  ease  in  every 
direction.  Such  motion  is  attended  with  severe  pain, 
and,  if  carried  too  far,  may  cause  ill  consequences,  as 
has  been  observed  in  patients  in  whom  the  fracture  has 
been  mistaken  for  dislocation. 

Below  the  acromion  a  depression  is  remarkable,  al- 
ways situated  lower  down  than  that  which  attends  a 
dislocation.  If  we  place  one  hand  on  the  head,  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  bone  is  moved  in  various  direc- 
tions with  the  other  hand  ;  or  if,  while  extension  is 
made,  an  assistant  communicates  to  the  bone  a  rotatory 
motion,  the  following  circumstances  are  perceived.  1. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  remains  motionless.  2.  A 
more  or  less  distinct  crepitus  is  felt,  arising  from  the 
two  ends  of  the  fracture  rubbing  against  each  other. 
These  two  symptoms  are  characteristic  of  the  accident ; 
but  the  swelling  of  the  joint  may  prevent  us  from  de- 
tecting them. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  displacement  of  the  ends  of 
the  fracture,  and  then,  as  most  of  the  symptoms  are  ab- 
sent, the  diagnosis  is  still  more  difficult.  In  general, 
however,  the  ends  of  the  fracture  are  displaced,  and  in 
this  circumstance  it  is  the  lower  one  which  is  out  of  its 
proper  position,  and  not  the  upper  one,  which  is  of  lit- 
tle extent,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  many  muscles. 

The  displacement  is  generally  not  very  perceptible 
in  regard  to  length  unless  the  fracture  be  very  oblique, 
and  its  pointed  spiculie  irritate  the  muscles,  and  make 
them  contract  with  increased  power;  or  unless  the 
blow,  which  was  very  violent,  continued  to  operate 
alter  the  bone  had  been  broken,  and  forced  the  ends  of 
the  fracture  from  their  state  of  apposition.  In  this 
way  the  body  of  the  humerus  has  deen  drawn  or  driven 
upwards,  so  as  to  protrude  through  the  deltoid  muscle 
and  integuments  far  above  the  height  of  the  head  of  the 
bone. 

But  commonly,  as  Petit  observes,  the  weight  of  the 
limb  powerfully  resists  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  displacement  of  the  fracture  is  more  liable  to  be 
transverse.  In  this  circumstance  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture  is  displaced  outwards  or  inwards,  and  rarely 
in  any  other  direction.  '  In  the  most  frequent  case,  the 
elbow  is  separated  from  the  trunk,  and  cannot  be 
brought  near  it  without  pain;  and  in  the  instance  of 
the  bone  being  displaced  outwards,  the  limb  has  a  ten- 
dency to  the  opposite  direction.  According  to  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  the  upper  end  of  the  main  portion  of  the  hu- 
merus sinks  into  the  axilla,  where  it  can  be  felt,  and  the 


deltoid  is  drawn  down  by  it,  so  that  the  roundness  of  the 
shoulder  is  diminished.— (On.  Dislocations,  A  e.  p  •15'J.) 
The  reduction  takes  place  of  itself  on  employing  a 
very  little  force  methodically  directed,  according  as 
the  fracture  is  displaced  inwards  or  outwards.  If  t|le 
surgeon  put  his  hands  on  the  situation  of  the  fracture. 
it  is  rather  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ends  of  the  broken 
bone  than  to  accomplish  a  thing  seldom  required, 
namely,  what  is  implied  by  the  term  coaptation. 

Every  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  fractures  being  only 
resistances  made  by  art  to  the  powers  causing  the  dis- 
placement of  the  broken  part,  it  follows  that  the  whole 
should  act  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  such  powers.  These 
consist,  1.  Of  the  action  of  external  bodies,  favoured 
by  the  extreme  mobility  of  the  arm  and  shoulder :  2.  Of 
the  action  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  pectoralis  major,  and 
teres  major,  which  draw  inwards  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture)  or  of  the  deltoid,  which  pulls  it  outwards :  3.  Of 
the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  tend 
to  draw  the  end  of  the  fracture  a  little  upwards. 

Hence,  in  the  treatment,  the  three  indications  arc,  1. 
To  render  the  arm  and  shoulder  immoveable;  2.  To 
bring  either  outwards  or  inwards  the  lower  end  of  the 
fracture ;  3.  To  draw  downwards  the  same.  The  hist 
object  merits  less  attention  than  the  two  others,  because 
the  weight  of  the  arm  is  alone  almost  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Desault  used  to  employ  the  following  appa- 
ratus : 

1.  Two  long  rollers.  2.  Three  strong  splints,  of  dif- 
ferent lengths,  and  between  two  and  three  inches  broad. 
3.  A  cushion  or  pillow,  three  or  four  inches  thick  at 
one  of  its  ends,  terminating  at  the  other  in  a  narrow 
point,  and  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  axilla  to  tlio 
elbow.  4.  A  sling  to  support  the  forearm.  5.  A  towel 
to  cover  the  whole  of  the  apparatus. 

The  reduction  having  been  effected,  the  assistants 
are  to  continue  the  extension.  Then  the  surgeon  is  to 
take  the  first  roller,  which  is  to  be  wet  with  the  liq. 
plumbi  acet.  dil.,  and  he  is  to  fix  one  of  its  heads  by 
applying  two  circular  turns  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
forearm.  The  bandage  is  now  to  be  rolled  moderately 
tight  round  the  arm  upwards,  making  each  turn  over- 
lap two-thirds  of  that  which  is  immediately  below  it. 
When  the  roller  has  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  limb, 
it  must  be  doubled  back  a  few  times  to  prevent 
the  folds  which  the  inequality  of  the  part  would  create. 
The  bandage  is  afterward  to  be  carried  twice  under 
the  opposite  axilla,  and  the  rest  of  it,  rolled  up,  is  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  an  assistant. 

The  first  splint  is  to  be  placed  in  front,  reaching 
from  the  bend  of  the  arm  as  high  as  the  acromion.  The 
second,  on  the  outside,  from  the  external  condyle  to 
the  same  height.  The  third,  behind,  from  the  olecranon 
to  the  margin  of  the  axilla.  The  pillow,  interposed  be- 
tween the  arm  and  thorax,  serves  as  a  fourth  splint, 
which  becomes  useless.  An  assistant  applies  these 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  holds  them  on  by  applying 
his  hands  near  the  bend  of  the  arm,  in  order  not  to  ob- 
struct the  application  of  the  remainder  of  the  bandage. 
The  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  bandage  again,  and 
applies  it  over  the  splints  with  moderate  tightness,  and 
the  bandage  ends  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  where 
it  began. 

While  the  assistants  still  keep  up  the  extension,  the 
surgeon  is  to  place  the  pillow  between  the  arm  and 
trunk,  taking  care  to  put  the  thick  end  upwards,  if  the 
fracture  be  displaced  inwards  ;  but  downwards  if  this 
should  be  displaced  outwards,  which  Desault  found 
most  common.  Then  the  pillow  is  to  be  fastened  with 
two  pins  to  the  upper  part  of  the  roller. 

The  arm  is  to  be  brought  near  the  trunk,  and  fixed 
upon  the  pillow  by  means  of  the  second  roller  applied 
round  the  arm  and  thorax.  The  turns  of  this  bandage 
should  be  rather  tight  below  and  slack  above,  if  the 
fracture  be  displaced  inwards  ;  but  if  outwards,  they 
should  be  slack  below  and  tight  above. 

The  forearm  is  to  be  supported  in  a  sling,  and  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be  enveloped  in  a  napkin, 
which  will  prevent  the  bandages  from  being  pushed 
out  of  their  places. 

If  the  effect  of  the  above  apparatus  in  fulfilling  the 
indications  above  specified  is  considered,  we  shall  easily 
see  that  they  are  very  well  accomplished.  The  arm, 
firmly  fixed  against  the  trunk,  can  only  move  with  it, 
and  then  nothing  displaces  the  lower  end  of  the  frac- 
ture, which  is  equally  motionless.    The  shoulder  can 
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not  communica.e  any  motion  to  the  upper  end  of  the 

i       pillow,  differently  disposed,  according 

Unction  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  the 

laced,  serves  to  keep  this  part  in  the  op- 

i  tins  part  of  the  bone  project  inwards,  the 
thick  end  of  the  pillow  will  remove  it  limner  from  the 
i  he  bone  will  he  kept  al  tins  distance  from  the 
the  turns  or  the  bandage,  which,  being  very 
tight  downwards,  will  act  upon  the  limb  as  a  lever, 
ram  l'«r  which  will  be  the  pillow,  and  the  re- 
the  action  of  die  pectoralia  major,  latissimus 
id  teres  major.    Tims  tbe  bandage  will  have 
:  of  bringing  the  elbow  nearer  the  trunk,  and 
lower  end  of  the  fracture  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, so  that  it  may  here  be  considered  as  an  artilicial 
directl)  opposing  the  natural  ones. 
When  the  lower  end  of  the  fracture  is  drawn  out- 
the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced,  both  from 
bj  the  bandage  on  the  upper  end 
ii  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  situa- 
\:  j  which  is  kept  outwards  by  the  thick 
pan  of  the  pillow.     The  outer  splint  will  also  prevent 
the  lower  end  of  I  he  fracture  from  being  displaced  out- 
wards, both  bj  Its  mechanical  resistance  to  the  bone, 
istngthe  deltoiil  muscle,  which  is  the 
chief  catlM  of  merit.     All  displacement 

oi  the  lower  and  of  the  fracture  forwards  or  back- 
warde  is  prevented  by  the  back  splint ;  and  as  for  the 
n   hi,  which  is  already  prevented 

bj  the  weigh)  or  the  limb,  it  la  still  more  effectually 

sum  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm 

both  by  the  splinis  and  roller. — (See  (JCuvrcs  C/ur.  de 

uti,  par  /.'"  lutt,  t.  1.) 

Sir  Asiin,  i  lonper  recommend!  a  roller  to  be  applied 

from  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder-joint ;  two  splints  to  be 

bound  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  arm  with  a 

i  cushion  to  be  placed  in   the  axilla  in  order 

to  throw  out  the  head  of  the  hone;  and  gently  Support- 

ii  min  a  sling  ;  for  if  the  elbow  is  much  raised, 

the   bones  will   overlap,  anil  the  union  be  at- 

leinleii  with  deformity. — (On  Dislocations,  Src.p.i&l.) 

I  R  tOTURM  ok  THK    I.OWJCR  KNnS  OF  THE  OS   BI1ACHH, 
WITH    SKI'  UtVlloN     Of    XHI    CONDYLES. 

Fractures  of  the  os  bracbil,  with  detachment  of  its 

Condyles,  seem  tO  have  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  diseases  of  the  hones. 
The  accidi  nt,  however,  is  not  uncommon,  ami  Desaull 
in  particular  had  frequent  occasion  to  meet  with  it. 

Whatever  Its  causes  may  be,  the  two  condyles  are 
usually  separated  from  each  other  by  a  Ion 
division,  which,  extending  more  or  less  upwards,  is 
hounded  by  another  transverse  or  oblique  division, 
which  occupies  the  Whole  thickness  ol'lhe  bone.  Hence, 
there  are  three  different  pieces  of  bone  and  two  frac- 
tures. 

Sometimes,  the  division  is  more  simple;  as  when, 
taking  a  direction  outwards  or  inwards,  it  crosses  ob- 
liquel)  down  the  lower  end  of  the  os  brachii,  terminates 
in  the  joint,  and  only  detaches  one  of  the  condyles  from 

the  body  of  the  bone. 

Ill  the   first   ease  the  deformity  is  greater,  and  the 

-more  moveable.     When  pressure  is  j 

»iade  either  before  or  behind,  on  the  track  of  the  longi- 

tadinal  fracture,  the  two  condyles,  becoming  farther 

d  from  each  other,  leave  a  fissure  between 

them,  and  the  fractured  part  is  widened.     The  forearm 

i  always  in  a  state  of  pronation.     On  taking 

and  moving  them  in  different  di- 

StiUCl  crepitus  is  perceived. 

In   tin    second  ease,  tin-  separation  of  the  condyles 

|  oilier  is  not  so  easy  ;  but  a  crepitus  eaii  al- 

disUnguished  on  moving  the  detached  con- 

'  "in-  case,  m  whnh  only  the  external  condyle 

1  -mil  found  the  limb  always  supine"-  a 

w  hlchthe  muscles  inserted  into  this  part  we're 

doubtless,  concerned  in  producing. 

Ill  both  eases,  an  acute  nam.  the  almost  inevitable 
effect  ot  bending  or  extending  the  forearm  ;  an  habitual 
hall-bent  state  ot  this  part  of  the  limb,  and  sometimes 
"I  u.  together  with  more  or  less 
tumefaction  round  the  joint,  are  observable.  When 
the  blow  has  been  very  violent,  or  a  pointed  piece  of 
the  bone  protrudes  through  the  riesh.  the  accident  may 
be  complicated  with  a  wound,  spl  inters  of  bone,  &c. 

When  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  are  obliquely 


broken  off  just  above  the  joint,  the  appearances,  as  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  are  those  of  a  dislocation 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance  of  the  displace- 
ment recurring  as  soon  as  the  extension  is  stopped, 
and  also  by  the  crepitus,  generally  perceptible  when 
the  forearm  is  rotated  upon  the  humerus. — (On  Dislo- 
cations, be.  p.  481.) 

The  old  writers  consider  the  communication  of  a 
fracture  with  a  joint  a  fatal  kind  of  complication. 
Swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts  ;  con- 
tinuance of  pain  after  the  reduction ;  large  abscesses, 
even  mortification  of  the  soft  parts,  and  caries  of  the 
bones,  are,  according  to  such  authors,  the  almost  inevi- 
table consequences  of  these  fractures,  and  anchylosis 
the  most  favourable  termination.  Pare,  Petit,  Heister, 
Duverney,  all  give  this  exaggerated  picture.  However, 
analogous  fractures  of  the  olecranon  and  patella  prove 
that  this  representation  is  magnified  beyond  truth. 
Modern  observation  has  dispelled  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  the  effusion  of  callus  into  the  joint,  and  with  it  one 
of  the  principal  causes  assigned  by  authors  for  the 
symptoms  so  much  dreaded. 

The  detached  condyles  being  drawn  in  opposite  di- 
rections by  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  com- 
monly remain  unmoved  between  these  two  powers, 
and  are  but  little  displaced.  Kxtemal  force  may,  how- 
ever, put  them  out  of  their  proper  situation,  and  they 
may  then  be  displaced  forwards  or  backwards,  or  they 
may  separate  from  each  other  sidewise,  leaving  an 
interspace  between  them.  Hence,  the  apparatus  should 
resist  them  in  these  four  directions,  and  this  object  is 
easily  accomplished  by  means  of  four  splints  kept  on 
with  a  roller.  The  two  lateral  splints  are  particularly 
necessary  when  the  condyles  are  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  bone  with  an  interspace  between  them. 
If  one  of  them  be  still  continuous  with  the  humerus, 
no  splint  on  this  side  will  be  requisite. 

The  apparatus  need  not  extend  as  high  as  when 
the  arm  is  fractured  higher  up ;  but  the  roller  should 
be  continued  over  the  forearm,  in  order  that  the  joint 
may  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the  bandage,  which 
should  here  be  firmer  than  any  where  else.  This  me- 
thod is  also  of  use  in  producing  a  gentle  compression 
of  the  muscles  implanted  into  the  condyles. 

Desault  recommends  the  front  and  back  splints  to 
be  flexible  at  their  middle  part,  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  bend  of  the  arm  and  elbow.— (OZuvres 
I  'Inr.  tic  Desault,  par  liichat,  t.  1.) 

The  treatment  advised  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  consists 
in  bending  the  arm,  drawing  it  forwards  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  parts,  and  then  applying  a  roller.  The  best 
splint  for  this  case,  he  says,  is  one  formed  at  right  an- 
gles, the  upper  portion  of  it  being  placed  behind  the 
upper  arm,  and  the  lower  under  the  forearm.  He 
also  directs  the  application  of  a  splint  to  the  fore  part 
of  the  upper  arm.  The  splints  are  to  be  fixed  with 
straps ;  evaporating  lotions  used ;  and  the  arm  kept  in 
a  bent  position  in  a  sling.  In  a  fortnight,  if  the  pa- 
lieiit  be  young,  and  in  three  weeks  if  he  be  an  adult, 
passive  motion  m^j  be  gently  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hindering  an  anchylosis.— (Ore  Dislocations,  6,-c. 
p.  482.)  According  to  the  same  author,  when  the  in- 
ternal condyle  is  broken  off  oblique'-/  the  ulna  loses 
its  natural  support  and  projects  backwards 

FRACTURE  OF  THE  FOREARM. 

The  forearm  is  more  frequently  broken  than  the 
arm,  because  external  force  operates  more  directly 
upon  it  than  the  latter  part,  especially  in  falls  on  the 
hands,  which  are  frequent  accidents.  Bichat  in  his 
account  of  Desault's  practice,  mentions,  that  fractures 
of  the  forearm  often  held  the  first  place  in  the  com- 
parative table  of  such  cases  kept  at  the  H6tel-Dieu. 

We  know  that  the  forearm  is  composed  of  two 
bones,  the  ulna  and  radius.  The  last  is  much  more 
liable  to  fractures  than  the  first,  because  it  is  articu- 
lated with  the  hand  by  a  large  surface,  and  all  the 
shocks  received  by  the  latter  part  are  communicated  to 
it.  The  situation  of  it  also  more  immediately  exposes 
it  to  such  causes  as  may  break  it.  However,  both  the 
bones  are  frequently  broken  together. 

FRACTURES    OF   feOTH   BONES 

May  occur  at  the  extremities  or  middle  of  the  fore 
arm.  They  are  frequent  at  the  middle,  very  common 
below,  but  seldom  happen  at  the  upper   part  of  the 
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forearm,  where  the  numerous  muscles,  and  the  con- 
siderable thickness  of  the  ulna,  resist  causes  which 
would  otherwise  occasion  the  accident.  The  bones  are 
usually  broken  in  the  same  line,  but  sometimes  in  two 
different  directions.  The  fracture  is  almost  always 
single,  but  in  a  few  instances  it  is  double;  and  De- 
sault,  in  particular,  was  one  day  called  to  a  patient, 
over  whose  forearm  the  wheels  of  a  cart  had  passed, 
so  as  to  break  the  bones  at  their  middle  and  lower  part, 
into  six  distinct  portions.  The  middle  ones,  notwith- 
standing they  were  quite  detached,  united  very  well 
with  hardly  any  deformity. 

These  accidents  are  most  commonly  occasioned  by 
direct  external  violence;  but  sometimes  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a  counter-stroke,  which  is  generally  the  case 
when  the  patient  falls  on  his  hand.  But  in  this  in- 
stance, as  the  hand  is  principally  connected  with  the 
lower  broad  articular  surface  of  the  radius,  this  bone 
alone  has  to  sustain  almost  the  whole  shock  of  the 
blow,  and  hence  is  usually  the  only  one  broken. 

The  symptoms  indicating  fractures  of  the  forearm 
are  not  likely  to  lead  the  surgeon  into  any  mistake : 
motion  at  a  part  of  the  limb  where  it  was  previously 
indexible ;  a  crepitus,  almost  always  easily  ielt ;  some- 
times a  distinct  depression  in  the  situation  of  the  frac- 
ture ;  occasionally  a  projection  of  the  ends  of  the  frac- 
ture beneath  the  skin;  pain  on  moving  the  part;  a 
noise  sometimes  audible  to  the  patient  at  the  moment 
of  the  accident ;  an  inability  to  perform  the  motion  of 
pronation  and  supination ;  and  an  almost  constant 
half-bent  state  of  the  forearm. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  the  fracture 
being  very  near  the  wrist-joint,  similar  appearances  to 
those  of  a  dislocation  of  this  part  may  arise.  But  at- 
tention to  whether  the  styloid  processes  are  above  or 
below  the  deformity  will  discover  whether  the  case  be 
a  fracture  or  dislocation.  In  a  fracture,  the  part  is 
also  more  moveable,  and  there  is  a  crepitus. — ((Kuvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichal,  t.  1.)  According  to  Boyer, 
the  two  cases  may  be  distinguished  by  simply  moving 
the  hand;  by  which  motion,  if  there  be  a  luxation 
without  fracture,  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  will  not  change  their  situation  ;  but  if  a  frac- 
ture exist,  they  will  follow  the  motion  of  the  hand. 

The  connexion  of  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm  by 
the  interosseous  ligament,  which  occupies  the  inter- 
space by  which  they  are  separated,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  muscles  attached  to  both  are  inserted  into 
them,  render  any  displacement  of  the  broken  pieces 
in  the  longitudinal  direction  very  difficult ;  and  in  real- 
ity, such  displacement  is  seldom  observed,  and  never 
in  any  considerable  degree.  When  it  does  take  place, 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  of  the  fracture,  rather 
than  to  muscular  contraction.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
transverse  displacement,  the  four  pieces  approach  one 
another,  and  the  interosseous  space  is  diminished  or  en- 
tirely obliterated  near  the  seat  of  the  fracture  ;  attended 
with  evident  deformity  of  the  part.  There  is  an  an- 
gular displacement  which  the  fracturing  cause  always 
produces,  either  forwards  or  backwards,  according  to 
its  direction. 

Boyer  gives  the  following  account  of  the  treatment 
of  the  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm. 

The  forearm  is  to  be  bent  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
arm,  and  the  han  1  placed  in  a  position  between  the  pro- 
nation and  supination.  The  forearm  and  hand  being 
thus  placed,  an  assistant  takes  hold  of  the  four  fingers 
of  the  patient,  and  extends  the  fractured  parts,  while 
another  assistant  makes  counter-extension  by  fixing 
the  humerus  with  both  his  hands.  By  these  means 
the  operator  is  enabled  to  restore  the  bones  to  their 
natural  situation,  and  to  push  the  soft  parts  into  the 
interosseous  space,  by  a  gentle  and  graduated  pressure 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  arm. 

The  bones  are  kept  in  their  place  by  applying  first 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  the  forearm  two 
longitudinal  and  graduated  compresses,  the  base  of 
which  is  to  be  in  contact  with  the  arm.  The  depth  of 
these  compresses  should  be  proportioned  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  arm,  increasing  as  the  diameter  of  the  arm 
diminishes.  In  the  next  place,  the  surgeon  takes  a 
single-headed  roller,  about  six  yards  long,  and  makes 
three  turns  of  it  on  the  fractured  part;  he  then  de- 
scends to  the  hand  by  circles  partially  placed  over  one 
another,  and  envelopes  the  hand  by  passing  the  band- 
age between  the  thumb  and  index  finger :  the  bandage 
is^  next  carried  upwards  in  the  same  manner,  and  re- 


flected wherever  the  inequality  of  the  arm  may  render 

it  necessarj ,    The  compresses  and  bandage  being  nm* 

far  applied,  the  surgeon  lays  on  two  splints,  one  anle 
riorly,  the  other  posteriorly,  and  applies  the  remainda 
of  the  bandage  over  them.  The  compresses  and  splints 
should  be  of  the  saint  length  as  the  Ion-arm.  It  would 
be  useless  to  employ  lateral  splints  m  this  ease,  unleM 
(what  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  expected  or  met  With)  a 
displacement  should  have  taken  place  in  that  direction, 
Lateral  splints  would  counteract  the  compresses  and 
two  other  splints,  by  lessening  the  radio-cubital  diame- 
ter of  the  arm,  anil  with  the  action  of  the  pn 
tend  to  push  the  ends  of  the  fracture  into  thi  inter- 
osseous space.  The  surgeon's  attention  should 
ticularly  directed  to  preserve  the  interosseous  space' 
for,  if  this  be  obliterated,  the  radius  cannot  rotate  on 
the  ulna,  nor  the  motion  of  pronation  or  supination  be  ' 
executed;  and  this  object  maybe  obtained  with  cer- 
tainty by  applying  the  compresses  and  splints  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  fleshy  parts  may  be  (breed  into  and 
confined  in  the  interosseous  space,  and  by  renewing  the 
bandage  every  seven  or  eight  days. 

If  the  fracture  be  simple,  and  the  contusion  inconsi- 
derable, the  patient  need  not  be  confined  to  bed,  but 
may  walk  about  with  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

FRACTURES    OF   THE    RADIUS 

Are  the  most  frequent  of  those  of  the  forearm.  The 
radius  being  almost  the  sole  support  of  the  hand,  and 
placed  in  the  same  line  with  the  humerus,  is  for  both 
these  reasons  more  exposed  to  fractures  than  the  ulna. 

Fractures  of  the  radius,  whether  transverse  or  ob- 
lique, near  its  middle  part  or  extremities,  may  be 
caused  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  forearm,  or  as  hap- 
pens in  most  cases,  by  a  fall  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
When  likely  to  fall  we  extend  our  arms,  and  let  the 
hands  come  first  to  the  ground;  in  which  case,  the  ra- 
dius pressed  between  the  hand  on  the  ground  and  the 
humerus,  from  which  it  receives  the  whole  momentum 
of  the  body,  is  bent,  and  if  the  fall  be  sufficiently  vio- 
lent,  broken  more  or  less  near  its  middle  part.  When 
after  an  accident  of  this  kind,  pain  and  difficulty  Of  per- 
forming the  motions  of  pronation  und  supination  su- 
pervene, the  probability  of  a  fracture  of  the  radius  ia 
very  strong.  The  truth  is  fully  ascertained  by  pressing 
with  the  fingers  along  the  external  side  of  the  forearm. 
Also,  in  endeavouring  to  perform  supination  or  prona- 
tion of  the  hand,  a  crepitus  and  a  motion  of  the  broken 
portions  will  be  perceived.  When  the  fracture  takes 
place  near  the  head  of  the  radius,  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  soft  parts  over  that 
part  of  the  bone.  In  this  case,  the  thumb  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  on  the  superior  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  hand  is  to  be  brought  into  the  prone 
and  supine  positions.  If  in  these  trials,  which  are 
always  painful,  the  head  of  the  radius  rests  motionless, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  bone  being  fractured. 
Here  the  causes  of  displacement  are  the  same  as  in 
fractures  of  the  forearm ;  it  can  never  take  place,  ex- 
cept in  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone,  and  is 
effected  principally  by  the  action  of  the  prouating  mus- 
cles. The  ulna  serves  as  a  splint  in  fractures  of  the  ra- 
dius;  and  the  moreeffectually,  as  these  two  bones  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  throughout  their  whole  length. 

In  general,  when  only  the  radius  is  fractured,  no  ex- 
tension is  requisite.  During  the  treatment,  the  elbow 
is  to  be  bent,  and  the  hand  put  in  the  mid-state  between 
pronation  and  supination ;  that  is  to  say,  the  palm  of 
the  hand  is  to  face  the  patient's  breast.  Having  re- 
duced the  ends  of  the  fracture  when  they  appear  to  be 
displaced,  the  soap  plaster  is  to  be  applied,  and  over 
this  a  slack  roller.  This  bandage  is,  indeed,  of  no 
utility  ;  but  it  makes  the  limb  seem,  to  the  unknowing 
bystanders,  more  comfortable  than  if  it  were  omitted, 
and  as  it  does  no  harm,  the  surgeon  may  honestly  ap- 
ply it.  However,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  tight  bandages 
may  act  very  perniciously,  by  pressing  the  radius  and 
ulna  together,  causing  them  to  grow  to  each  other,  or 
at  all  events,  making  the  fracture  unite  in  an  uneven 
manner.  Only  two  splints  are  necessary ;  one  is  to 
be  placed  along  the  inside,  the  other  along  the  outside, 
of  the  forearm.  Soft  pads  must  always  be  placed  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  splints,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
pressure  of  the  hard  materials  of  which  the  latter  are 
formed.  The  inner  splint  should  extend  to  about  the 
last  join  of  the  fingers;  but  not  completely  to  the  end 
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of  ili'-  nails,  tor  mau\  patients,  after  having  had  their 
weeks  in  a  state  of  perfect  ex- 
tension. '  ■>  '"»(;  time  in  becoming  able 
id  bend  Item  again. 

may  be  proper  to  apply  a  compress 
jusi  nnderthe  ends  "i  the  fracture,  W  prevent  their 
pressed  towards  the  ulna  too  much,  theconse- 
illv  been  the  loss  of  the 
<  ai  motions  of  tin 
In  setting  »  fractured  radius,  the  hand  should  be  in- 
clined in  iiH-  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm. 

Tt  M    I  IRKS    (IF    III!    I'LNA. 

i  rai  tnres  of  tins  bone  «rc  less  frequent  than  those 
of  the  radius,  and  take  place  generally  at  its  lower  ex- 

tremlty,  which  is  most  slender  and  least  covered.     A 

oi  tins  bone  is  almost  always  the  result  of  a 

force  acting  Immediately  on  the  part  fractured;  as,  for 

Instance,  when  in  a  full  the  internal  side  of  the  fbre- 

linst  i  hard  resisting  body.     On  apply- 

lj  to  the  inside  of  the  forearm, 

this  fracture  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  depression  at 

that  part,  in  consequence  Of  the  inferior  portion  being 

drawn  towards  the  radius  by  the  action  of  the  prona- 

toi  radii  quadratus.    Tins  displacement,  however,  is 

■  u  I ,;i i  takes  place  in  fractures  of 

i  ior  portion  of  the  ulna  remains 

Ullliiuved.     (./.  /,.  Petit.) 

Iii  tins  case,  the  assistant,  who  makes  whatever 
little  extension  may  be  necessary,  should  incline  the 
of  the  forearm,  while  the  sur- 
(_'»■< hi  pushes  the  flesh  between  the  two  bones,  ami  ap- 
plies the  apparatus  as  in  the  preceding  ease.  In  all 
fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  particularly 
i   the  head  of  the  radius,  a  false 

anchylosis  Is  to  be  apprehended,  and  should  he  guarded 

by  moving  the  elbow  gently  and   frequently, 

when  tin-  consolidation  is  in  a  certain  degree  advanced, 

Fractures  of  the  forearm  always  require  the  part  to 
be  kepi  quietly  in  a  sling. 

n:  mi  iiu  s  OF  'line  olecranon. 

The  olecranon  may  be  fractured  either  at  its  base, 

us  centre, or  its  extremity  ;  but  the  second  case  is  the 

must  frequent.  The  division  is  almost  always  trans- 
verso,  though  occasionally    oblique.    The  accident  is 

\er\  rani]  ; luced  bj  tho  action  of  the  muscles,  but 

almost  alw  tj  a  by  external  violence,  directly  applied  to 

the  part  in  a  blow  or  lall  upon  the  elbow. 

Wiih  regard  to  symptoms,  the  contraction  of  the  tri- 
oeps,  being  no  longer  resisted  by  any  connexion  with 
the  iilini.  draws  upwards  the  short  fragment  to  which 
n  adheres,  sn  as  in  produce,  between  it  and  the  lower 
one,  a  more  or  less  evident  interspace.  This  inter- 
space la  situated  at  the  hark  part  of  the  joint,  and  may 
he  Increased  or  diminished  al  will,  bj  augmenting  the 
flexion  of  the  forearm,  and  putting  the  triceps  into  ac- 
tion, or  exteuding  the  limb.  Another  symptom  is  the 
Impossibility  of  spontaneously  extending  the  forearm, 
the  necessary  effect  of  the  detachment  of  the  triceps 
from  the  ulna.  It  appears  from  the  dissections  made 
b]  Sli  \Mie\  Cooper,  that  the  extent  of  the  separation 
depends  upon  the  degree  of"  laceration  of  the  capsular 
t,  and  of  that  portion  of  ligament  which  pro- 
ceeds from   the  side  of  the  coroiioid   process  to  that  of 

the  olecranon.  (On  Dislocations, &c. p.  487.)  Itmust 
be  owing  to  the  antorn  state  either  of  the  latter  part, 
or  of  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  olecranon,  that  pa- 

i-i.uialU  retain  the  power  of  extending  the. 
tor.aiui,  as  is  exemplified  In  the  case  reported  by  Mr. 
K.irlc  where,  mi  the  sixth  day  alter  the  accident  (and  not 
before)  this  powi  r  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flexion  of 
■;'  06s.  p.  147.)  The  forearm  is 
constant!;  half-hem,  the  biceps  and  brachialis  having  no 
antagonists.     The  olecranon  is  more  or  less  drawn  up 

higher  than  the  condyles  of  the  us  brachii,  which  lat- 
ter parts,  mi  the  contrary,  are  naturally  situated  higher 
than  the  olecranon,  when  the  forearm  is  half-bent. 
The  upper  piece  of  bono  may  be  moved  In  every  di- 
rection without  the  ulna  participating  in  the  motion. 
I  these  symptoms,  we  must  take  into  the  ac- 

count tho  considerable  pun  experienced,  and  the  Cre- 
pitus perceptible,  whin  the  fragment  is  approximated 
to  the  surface  from  which  it  is  detached. 

The  indications  are.  to  push  the  retracted  portion  of 
the  olecranon  downwards,  and  to  keep  it  m  tins  posi- 
tion at  the  same  dine  that  tjie  ulna  is  made  to  meet  it. 


as  it  were,  by  extending  the  forearm  According  to 
Desault,  however,  the  forearm  should  not  be  com- 
pletely extended,  as  when  the  pieces  of  bone  touch  at 
their  back  pan,  they  leave  a  vacancy  in  front,  which  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  an  irregular  callus,  prejudicial  to 
the  free  motion  of  the  elbow.  Hence,  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  put  the  arm  between  the  half-bent  and  the  com 
pletelj  extended  state,  and  to  maintain  this  posture  by 
means  of  a  splint  along  the  fore  part  of  the  arm.  But 
as  position  operates  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ole- 
cranon, the  upper  one  requires  to  be  brought  near  the 
former  and  fixed  there,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  most 
difficult  object  to  effect,  because  the  triceps  is  continu- 
ally resisting. 

Desault  used  to  adopt  the  following  method  :  the 
forearm  being  held  in  the  above  position,  the  surgeon 
is  to  begin  applying  a  roller  round  the  wrist,  and  to 
continue  it  as  high  as  the  elbow.  The  skin  covering 
this  part,  being  wrinkled  in  consequence  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  limb,  might  insinuate  itself  between  the 
ends  of  the  fracture,  and  consequently  it  must  now  be 
pulled  upwards  by  an  assistant.  The  surgeon  is  then 
to  push  the  olecranon  towards  the  ulna,  and  confine  it  in 
this  situation  with  a  turn  of  the  roller,  with  which  the 
joint  is  then  to  be  covered,  by  applying  it  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  of  8. 

A  strong  splint  a  little  bent,  just  before  the  elbow, 
is  next  laid  along  the  arm  and  forearm,  and  fixed  by 
means  of  a  roller.  The  limb  is  then  to  be  evenly  sup- 
ported on  a  pillow. 

The  cure  of  the  fractured  olecranon  is  seldom  ef- 
fected by  the  immediate  reunion  of  its  fragments  : 
there  generally  remains  a  greater  or  less  interspace 
between  them,  which  is  filled  up  by  a  substance  not  of 
a  bony  consistence.  Indeed,  the  tenor  oi  the  remarks 
and  experiments  lately  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
on  this  subject  is  to  represent  the  broken  olecranon  as 
similarly  circumstanced  with  respect  to  bony  union,  as 
the  fractured  neck  of  the  femur.  He  has  seen  union 
by  bone  effected  in  the  living  subject ;  but  this  was 
when  the  fracture  had  taken  place  very  near  the  shaft 
of  the  ulna.  The  ligamentous  substance,  he  says, 
which  generally  forms  the  bond  of  union,  often  has 
one.  or  even  several  apertures  in  it,  when  it  is  of  con 
siderable  length.  The  arm  is  observed  10  be  weakened 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ligament. — (On  Dis- 
locations, St-c.  p.  489.) 

Camper  laid  great  stress  upon  the  inutility  of  keep- 
ing the  arm  perfectly  extended:  he  found  patients  re- 
cover sooner  and  better  when  the  elbow  was  kept  half- 
bent,  and  the  joint  gently  exercised  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod as  possible.  "  Agglutinationem  scilicet  motiri 
non  debet  chirurgus,  scd  sublatis  tumore  ac  inllamma- 
tione  quiete  et  remediis  aptis,  cubitum  quotidie  pru- 
denter  movcre,  ut  unio  per  tricipitis  tendinem,  seu  per 
concretionem  membranosam  fometur,  et  os  ossi  non 
admovcatur.  Verbo  quemadmodum  C.  C'elsus  in  Med. 
lib.  8,  c.  10,  §  4,  p.  537,  de  cubito  fracto  pracepit. 
Ciuod  si  ex  summo  cubito  quid  fractum  sit,  glutinare  id 
vinciendo  alienumest,  fitenim  brachium  immobile,  ac, 
si  nihil  aliud  quam  dolore  oecurrendum  est,  idem  qui 
tint  ejus  usus  est." — (Camper  de  Fracturd  Patellae,  p. 
66,  Haga>,,  1789.)  Mr.  Earle  is  also  an  advocate  for 
placing  the  limb  in  a  slightly  bent  position.— (Pract. 
Obs.  p.  165.)  The  late  Mr.  Sheldon,  however,  does  not 
concur  with  Desault  and  Camper,  respecting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb  during  the  treatment,  but  insists  upon 
the  utility  of  keeping  the  forearm  perfectly  extended. 

When  there  is  much  swelling,  Sir  A.  Cooper  em- 
ploy s  leeches  and  evaporating  lotions  for  two  or  three 
days ;  but  when  not  much  violence  has  been  done  to 
the  limb,  he  applies  the  bandage  at  once.  He  places 
the  arm  in  a  straight  position,  presses  down  the  frag- 
ment until  it  touches  the  ulna,  and,  after  putting  a  slip 
of  linen  along  each  side  of  the  joint,  puts  a  roller  round 
the  limb  above  and  below  the  olecranon.  By  tying  the 
slips  of  linen  which  pass  under  the  rollers,  these  are 
drawn  nearer  together,  and  the  fragment  of  the  ole- 
cranon is  thus  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ulna. 
Lastly,  a  splint  well  padded  is  applied  along  the  front 
of  the  arm,  and  secured  with  a  bandage,  which  is  fre- 
qently  wetted  with  spirit  of  wine  and  water. — (On 
Dislocations,  Ac.  p.  490.) 

On  an  average,  the  olecranon  becomes  firmly  united 
about  the  twenty-sixth  day. — (Desault.)  In  a  month 
the  splint  is  to  be  removed  and  passive  motion  begun 
—  (A.  CDnper.) 
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FRACTURE  OF  THE  CORONOID  PROCESS. 

Two  examples  of  this  accident  are  noticed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper:  in  one  case,  seen  by  him  several 
months  after  its  occurrence,  the  same  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves  as  were  remarked  by  the  surgeon 
who  first  attended  the  patient;  namely,  the  ulna  pro- 
jected backwards  while  the  arm  was  extended,  but  it 
oould  be  drawn  forwards  and  the  elbow  bent  without 
much  difficulty,  when  the  deformity  disappeared.  In 
tlie  other  instance,  which  presented  itself  in  the  dis- 
section-room, the  coronoid  process,  which  had  been 
broken  off,  was  united  by  ligament,  and  so  moveable 
that  when  the  forearm  was  extended,  the  ulna  glided 
backwards  upon  the  condyles  of  the  humerus.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion  that  the  case  admits  of  no 
other  mode  of  union  :  he  recommends  keeping  the  arm 
steadily  in  the  bent  position  for  three  weeks. — {On  Dis- 
locations, S,-c.  p.  434.) 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  CARPAL  AND  METACARPAL  BONES, 
AND  PHALANGES  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus,  when  broken,  are  usually 
crushed,  as  it  were,  between  very  heavy  bodies,  or  the 
limb  has  been  entangled  in  powerful  machinery,  or 
suffered  gun-shot  violence.  It  must  be  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  as  the  soft  parts  are  also  seriously  injured, 
these  cases  are  generally  followed  by  severe  and 
troublesome  symptoms,  and  sometimes  require  the  per- 
formance of  amputation,  either  immediately  or  subse- 
quently. When  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  save  the  part, 
the  chief  indications  are  to  extract  splinters  of  bone, 
and  prevent  inflammation,  abscesses,  and  mortifica- 
tion. The  parts  may  at  first  be  kept  wet  with  a  cold 
evaporating  lotion,  any  wound  present  being  lightly 
and  superficially  dressed;  but  afterward,  as  soon  as 
all  tendency  to  bleeding  is  over,  emollient  poultices 
may  be  applied  over  the  dressings  instead  of  the  lo- 
tion. The  dressings  themselves,  however,  should  not 
be  removed  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  all  unne- 
cessary disturbance  of  the  crushed  parts  being  highly 
injurious.  Should  abscesses  form,  early  openings 
should  be  practised,  so  as  to  prevent  the  matter  from 
extending  up  the  forearm.  Duly  supporting  the  hand 
and  forearm  in  a  sling  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  little  finger  and  thumb  are 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  other  three.  A  fracture 
of  a  metacarpal  bone  is  generally  produced  by  violence 
applied  directly  to  the  part,  as  no  force  capable  of  causing 
the  accident  can  well  act  upon  the  two  ends  of  the  bone 
soastobreak  it.  The  fracture  maybe  simple,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  compound,  the  soft  parts  being  wounded 
and  lacerated  by  the  same  violence  which  has  injured 
the  bone.  In  most  cases,  also,  unless  the  force  has 
operated  by  a  very  limited  surface,  more  than  one  me- 
tacarpal bone  is  fractured.  At  first,  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  is  requisite  as  in  the  preceding  cases,  and, 
after  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  a  hand-board  or 
splint  may  be  employed.  When  the  hand  is  very  badly 
crushed,  amputation  is  indicated. 

In  fractures  of  the  finger-bones,  the  treatment  con- 
sists in  applying  a  piece  of  soap-plaster,  rolling  the 
part  with  tape,  covering  it  in  paste-board,  sometimes 
placing  the  hand  on  a  flat  splint  or  finger-board,  and  al- 
ways keeping  the  hand,  forearm,  and  elbow  well  sup- 
ported in  a  sling. 

For  Fractures  of  the  Cranium,  see  Head,  Inju- 
ries of. 

For  information  on  fractures,  consult  particularly  /. 
L.  Petit,  Traite  des  Maladies  des  Os.    Duverney,  Traite 
des  Maladies  des  Os.    Jonathan  Wathen,  The  Con- 
ductor and  Containing  Splints ;  or,  a  Description  of 
two  new-invented  Instruments,  for  the  more  safe  Con- 
veyance, as  well  as  the  more  easy  and  perfect  Cure, 
of  Fractures  of  the  Leg,  2d  ed.  8  wo.  Land.  1767.     W. 
Sluirp,  in  vol.  57  of  the  Philosophical  Trans,  part  2, 
1767.     An  Account  of  a  New  Method,  of  treating  Frac-  | 
tured  Legs.    Pott's  Remarks  on  Fractures  and  Dislo-  I 
cations.     T.  Kirkland,  Obs.  upon  Mr.  Potfs  General 
Remarks  on  Fractures,  <Sc  8vo.  Lond.  1770 ;  also,  Ap-  ■ 
pendix  to  the  same,  8vo.  Lond.  1771.     Cases  in  Sur- 
gery, by  C.  White,  edit.  1770.    /.  Aitken,  Essays  on  ! 
several  Important  Subjects  in  Surgery,  chiefly  on  the  I 
Nature  of  Fractures  of  the  Long  Bones  of  'the  Extre- 
mities, particularly  those  of  the  Thigh  and  Leg,  8vo. 
1771.    Boyer,  Traitd  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,   Encyclo- 
pedic MHhodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Fracture,  Cuisse, 
Omoplate,  Ileum,  <$-c.  <S-c.     (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
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par  Bichat,t.  1.    Porta  of  tht  Parisian  67 
Journal.     Sir  J.  Earle,  A  Letter,  containii 
Observations  on  the  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Limbs, 
to  which  is  added  an  Account  of  a  Contrivanci   In  .»/- 
minister  Cleanliness  and  Comfort  to  the  Bed 
or  Persons  confined  to  Bed  by  Age,  At  •  ident, 
or  other  Infirmity,  Svo.Lond.  1807.    LeveilU,  NouvelU 
Doctrine  Chir.  t.  2,  1812.     Assalini,  Manuale  di  Chi- 
rurgia,  parte  prima,  Milano,  1812.    Dupuytren,  Bet 
Fractures  ou  Courbures  des  Os  des  Enfans,  m  linl 
letin  dela  Faculte  de  Mid.  Paris,  1811.     Idem,  Sur  la 
Fracture  de  VExtrimite  inferieure  du  Pcrom , 
ations  et  les  Accidens  qui  en  sunt  hi  suite,  in  An- 
nuaire  Mid.  Chir.  de  Paris,  ito.  Paris,  is  10.     Roux 
Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814,  mi  l'n- 
rallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la   I 
Francoise,    p.    173,    iS-c.    Paris,    1815.     Men 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  47,  frc. ;  vol.  5,  p.  358,  <$-c;  t  ol.  7,  p 
103.     Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  runs,  by  J. 
Cross,  p.  87,  <S-c.     Sir  A.  Cooper,  A  Treatise  on  Dislo- 
cations and  Fractures  of  the  Joints,  4to.  Lon 
and  Obs.  on  Fractures  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-Bone, 
1823.    H.  Earle,  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery, 
8vo.  1823.     W.   Gibson's  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Surgery,  8vo.  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824.    B.  Bell,  on 
the   Diseases  of  the   Bones,   Yimo.   Edin.    1828.    /. 
Amesbury  on  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Third  of  the 
Thigh-Bone,  and  Fractures  of  long  standing,  ed.  2, 
8vo.  Lond.  1829. 

FRJ5NUM  LINGE7E.  In  infants,  the  tongue  in 
sometimes  too  closely  tied  down,  by  reason  of  the  fra- 
ntim  being  extremely  short,  or  continued  too  far  for- 
wards. In  the  latter  case,  the  child  will  not  be  able  to 
use  its  tongue  with  sufficient  ease  in  the  actions  of 
sucking,  swallowing,  <fcc,  in  consequence  of  its  point 
being  confined  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  Though 
this  affection  is  not  unfrequent,  it  is  less  common  than 
is  generally  supposed  by  parents  and  nurses.  When 
the  child  is  small  and  the  nurse's  nipple  large,  it  is 
common  for  her  to  suppose  the  child  to  be  tongue-tied, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  smallness  of  the  child's 
tongue  that  prevents  it  from  surrounding  the  nipple,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  suck  with  facility.  Mothers  also 
commonly  suspect  the  existence  of  such  an  erroneooi 
formation,  whenever  the  child  is  long  in  beginning  to 
talk. 

The  reality  of  the  case  may  always  be  easily  ascer- 
tained by  examining  the  child's  mouth.  In  the  natural 
state,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  always  capable  of  being 
turned  upwards  towards  the  palate,  as  the  fraenum  docs 
not  reach  along  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tongue  from  the  apex.  But  in  tongue-tied 
children,  by  looking  upon  one  side,  we  may  see  the 
fraenum  extending  from  the  back  part  to  the  very  point, 
so  that  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  tied  down  and 
unnaturally  confined. 

The  plan  of  cure  is  to  divide  as  much  of  the  frtenum 
as  seems  proper  for  setting  the  tongue  at  liberty.  The 
incision,  however,  should  not  be  carried  more  exten- 
sively backwards  than  is  necessary,  lest  the  raninal 
arteries  be  cut ;  an  accident  that  has  been  known  to 
prove  fatal.  For  the  same  reason,  the  scissors  used  for 
this  operation  should  have  no  points.  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  advice  offered  by  a  modern  author  may 
be  of  service  to  practitioners,  who  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  divide  the  fraenum  linguae:  "It  is  not  the  relations 
of  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  artery  alone  which  the  stu- 
dent ought  to  make  himself  acquainted  with.  He  will 
do  well  to  study  the  position  of  the  arteria  ranina  in 
respect  to  the  fraenum  lingua;.  This  information  will 
teach  him  the  impropriety  of  pointing  the  scissors  up- 
wards and  backwards,  when  snipping  the  framum ;  an 
operation,  by-the-by,  oftener  performed  than 
He  will  learn  that  the  ranular  artery  lies  just  above  the 
attachment  of  the  fraenum  ;  so  that,  if  he  would  avoid 
it,  he  must  turn  the  points  of  the  scissors  rather  down- 
wards ;  if  he  do  not,  the  artery  will  probably  suffer." 
— (A.  Burns,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  head  and 
Neck,  p.  239.) 

When  an  infant  has  the  power  of  sucking,  this  pro- 
ceeding should  never  be  resorted  to,  even  though  the 
fraenum  may  have  the  appearance  of  being  too  short,  or 
extending  too  far  forwards.— (Fab.  Hildanus,  centur.  3, 
obs.  28.  Petit,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  265,  edit 
1774.) 

Although  the  operation  of  dividing  the  fraenum  lingua 
is  for  the  most  part  done  without  any  bad  consequences, 
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i  In-  in.  ans,  infants  have  been  saved  who  were  unable 
io  sink  daring  several  days,  and  were  in  imminent 
of  perishing  from  want  of  nourishment.— (See 
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FRAGILITA8  08S1TJM,     A  morbid  brittleness  of 

-  i.     Although  it  may  take  place  at.  different 

periods   of  life,   it  is  remarked  to  be  more  common  in 

childhood  and  in  persons  of  advanced  age.— (See  B. 

■  ./  Hi'   limits,  p.  74.) 

Boyi  i  Imputes  mollities  ossvam  to  a  deficiency  of  lime 

m  their  structure;  fragilitas  ostium  to  a  deficiency  of 

mailer   naturally  entering  Into  theit  texture. 
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old  pen s  more  easily  break  than  those 

subjects,  and  are  longer  in  uniting  again  As 
Mr  Wilson  observes,  however,  tbej  never  are  found  so 
■  I  fragile,  as  to  crumble  like  a  calcined  bone, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  tiny  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
"! .  a  i, i. -I  particularly  noticed  by  Saillanl  (see  Hist.de 
1776,  i  316),  and  when  dried  after 
death,  tic  ifi|  to  be  preserved 

as  preparations,    Their  organized  vascular  part  is  di- 
ll matter  is  increased.— 
ton  and  Diseases  of  Banes, p.  '258.) 
raons  who  have  been  long  afflicted  with  can- 
teases,  the  bones  become  sometimes  as  brittle 
n-  it  the)  had  been  calcined.     Saviard  and  Louis  relate 
this  description.— (ObS.   Clur.   et    J 
1691       Obs.  et  Rcmarques  svr  les  Efets  du 
<■■  Paris,  1750.      Pouteau,  (Euvres 
»,  r.  I  i    Two  remarkable  instances  of  this 
been  published  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole.    In  the 
irst,  the  patient,  a  female,  aged  82,  felt  the  right  thigh 
break  as  she  was  standing  at  her  drawers, 
ral  months  previous  to  the  accident,  she  had  had 
l   and  vcrj   severe  pam  in  the  part  of  the  bone 
win.  h  was  broken,  andshe  had  been  long  afflicted  with 
■us  ulceration  of  the  mamma.     After  death 
m  i-  so  flexible,  that  no  bony  union  could  have 
1  tion  of  the  limb  was  not 
In  Mr  Salter's  second  case,  the  patient  was 
rod  I. >r  five  months  pre- 
dent  had  laboured  under  violent  pain  of 
high,  and  a  thicken  rioateum  a 

As  her  friends  were  putting, 
her  into  a  cart,  the  hone  snapped  about  three  inches 
oelow  the  trochanter.  For  several  years  she  had  a 
edrrhua  of  the  left  breast.  This  had  been  removed, 
and  the  wound  healed,  but  afterward  broke  out  in  the 
form  of  cancerous  ulceration.  In  this  stage  the  frac- 
V  a   I  _ D  d 
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tore  took  place,  and  was  followed  in  about  three  months 
by  her  death.  Mr.  Salter  removed  the  thigh-bone,  and 
brought  it  home  for  examination  ;  but,  previously  to  its 
removal,  the  affected  limb  was  observed  to  be  consider- 
ably shorter  than  the  other,  and  flexible  at  its  middle, 
and  a  good  deal  deformed  by  a  projection  just  below  the 
trochanter  major.  The  muscles  of  tne  thigh  were  pale 
and  shrunk ;  a  bloody  fluid  escaped  from  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  two  or  three  clots  of 
(iiire  blood  were  in  the  articular  cavity.  On  removing 
the  patella,  a  small  ulcer  was  discovered  in  the  upper 
and  external  part  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  bone. 
Among  other  particulars,  it  is  stated  that  the  thigh-bone 
was  remarkably  soft  throughout  its  whole  length,  and 
the  knife  could  be  pushed  through  it  at  any  part;  but 
at  its  middle  it  was  most  conspicuously  deficient  in 
carl  by  matter.  At  about  three  inches  from  either  ex- 
tremity, it  could  be  bent  in  any  direction;  and  it  was 
on  the  upper  part  of  this  portion  that  the  fracture  had 
taken  place,  but  the  precise  situation  of  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly visible  ;  and  Mr.  Salter  conceives,  that  there  had 
been  no  complete  separation  like  what  octurs  in  common 
fractures.  The  distortion  did  not  arise  from  any  over- 
lapping, but  from  a  bending  of  the  bone.  The  muscles 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  were  confounded  toge- 
ther into  a  uniform  mass  of  a  pale  red  colour,  firm  and 
cartilaginous,  with  bony  spicules  thickly  dispersed 
through  them,  and  punform  matter  slightly  tinged  with 
blood  issuing  from  the  cut  surfaces.  The  integuments 
had  Buffered  no  change.  In  the  situation  of  the  swell- 
ing noticed  above  the  patella,  the  tendon  of  the  cruralis 
was  much  thickened  and  altered  in  texture,  and  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  pus  came  from  under  it ;  the  sub- 
jacent periosteum  was  also  much  thickened,  and  readily 
detached.  The  parietes  of  the  bone  were  here  nearly 
absorbod,  and  the  medullary  cavity  was  filled  with  a 
bloody  pultaceoua  substance— (See  Med.  Clur.  Trims, 
vol.  15,  p.  18B.)  It  is  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  Salter,  that 
as  these  cases  corresponded  in  so  many  points,  the 
predisposing  cause  of  fracture  was  probably  the  same 
in  both.  Both  the  patients  laboured  under  cancer  of 
the  breast,  and  both  suffered  much  from  previous  pain 
and  lameness.  These  cases,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  were 
rather  specimens  of  mollities  ossium,  or  preternatural 
flexibility  of  the  bones  affected,  and  seem  to  have  dif- 
fered from  some  examples  of  fragility  on  record,  not 
only  in  their  cause,  but  in  the  circumstance  of  no  at- 
tempt at  ossification  having  taken  place  in  the  broken 
or  flexible  parts.  They  resemble,  in  some  respects,  Mr. 
Howship's  case ;  yet  differ  in  the  affection  being  re- 
si  n. -ted  to  one  bone,  and  being  the  sequel  of  a  cancerous 
disease  of  the  breast 

Louis  mentions  a  nun  who  broke  her  arm  by  merely 
leaning  on  a  servant ;  and  in  the  London  Medical 
Journal  an  account  is  given  of  a  person  who  could 
not  even  turn  in  bed  without  breaking  some  of  his 
bones.  One  of  Professor  Gibson's  patients,  residing 
near  Trenton,  in  the  United  States,  lias  a  son  19  years 
of  age,  who  from  infancy  has  been  subject  to  fractures 
from  the  slightest  causes,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
brittleness  of  the  bones.  "  The  bones  of  the  arm,  fore- 
arm, thigh,  and  leg  have  all  been  broken  repeatedly, 
even  from  so  trivial  an  accident  as  catching  the  foot  in 
a  fold  of  carpet  while  walking  across  the  room.  The 
clavicles  have  suffered  more  than  anv  other  bone, 
having  been  fractured  eight  times.  What  is  remark- 
able, the  boy  has  always  enjoyed  excellent  health,  and 
the  bones  have  united  without  difficulty  or  much 
deformity.— (Institutes,  <S-c.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  370.) 
similar  cases  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  B.  Bell.  A  child, 
he  observes,  fractures  a  limb.  The  fracture  unites, 
and  is  consolidated  perhaps  in  less  than  the  usual  pe- 
riod. Some  time  afterward,  on  lifting  a  moderate 
weight,  or  on  giving  the  limb  a  slight  twist,  it  is  again 
broken,  and  again  unites.  Mr.  Bell  saw  this  occur 
three  times  in  different  parts  of  the  right  humerus  of 
a  child  rive  years  of  age,  within  the  short  period  of 
eighteen  months.  "  Several  similar  cases,"  he  savs, 
"  have  been  under  my  care ;  in  all  of  them,  the  patients 
seemed  to  enjoy  robust  health,  were  apparently  un- 
tainted by  scrofula,  and  their  fragile  bones  united  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  I  have  generally  observed 
to  be  the  case  in  individuals  whose  bones  were  tougher." 
—(On  Diseases  of  Bones,  p.  71.)  Thesame  author  has 
been  able  to  discern  in  only  two  cases  of  fragility  a  pa.- 
leviation  from  the  healthy  structure  of  the  bones 
affected.    The  subject  of  one  case  was  a  gentleman  at 
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the  middle  period  of  life,  who  fractured  his  humerus  in 
unscrewing  a  music-stool.  The  fracture  was  commi- 
nuted and  did  not  unite.  The  arm  was  at  length  am- 
putated, by  Mr.  George  Bell,  at  the  shoulder  On  ex- 
amining the  limb,  the  muscles  around  the  fractured 
bone  were  found  in  a  pulpy  state  The  bone  sur- 
rounded with  blood  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated, 
was  almost  friable,  and  its  whole  surface  perforated  by 
innumerable  small,  irregularly  shaped  holes,  giving  it 
a  reticulated  appearance. — (Op.  cit.  p.  72.) 

In  the  latter  stages  of  syphilis,  the  bones  are  alleged 
to  be  sometimes  remarkably  brittle. — (Ephem.  Nat. 
Cur.  dec.  1,  ann.  3,  obs.  112.  Walther,  Museum  Anat. 
t.  2,  p.  29.) 

In  bad  cases  of  scurvy,  the  bones  occasionally  become 
so  brittle,  that  they  are  broken  by  the  slightest  cause, 
and  do  not  grow  together  again. — (Boettcher  von  den 
Krankh.  der  Knochen,  p.  68.) 

Dr.  Good  was  once  present  at  a  church,  in  which  a 
lady,  nearly  seventy  years  old,  broke  both  the  thigh- 
bones in  merely  kneeling  down  ;  and  on  being  taken 
hold  of  to  be  carried  away,  had  an  os  humeri  also 
broken,  without  any  violence,  and  with  little  pain. 
Hardly  any  constitutional  disturbance  ensued,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  bones  united. — (Study  of  Medicine,  vol. 
5,  p.  332,  ed.  3.) 

The  fragilitas  ossium  of  old  age  is  incurable  ;  but  in 
children  the  tendency  depends  on  some  other  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  can  only  be  cured  by  a  removal  of 
the  latter. — (See  Boyer  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones, 
vol.  2.) 

This  author,  in  one  of  his  last  works,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  mollities  and  fragilitas  os- 
sium being  distinct  and  different  diseases,  is  by  no 
means  sufficiently  proved  by  a  due  number  of  accurate 
observations.— (Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  607,  608.) 
Consult  Waldschmldt,  Dis.  de  Fracturd  Ossium  sine 
Causa  violentd  externa,  Kilon.  1721.  Acrel,  Chir. 
Vorfdlle,  b.  2,  p.  136.  Courtial,  Nouvelles  Obs.  Anat. 
sur  les  Os,  p.  64,  12mo.  Paris,  1705.  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus,  lib.  5,  c.  1,  p.  528.  Walther,  Museum  Anat.  vol. 
2,  y.  2!).  Hch mucker,  Vermischte  Schriften,  b.  1,  p. 
385.  Kentish,  in  Edin.  Med.  Comment,  vol.  1.  Hist, 
de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  1765,  p.  65.  Hist,  de  la  Soc. 
Royale  de  Mdecine,  1777  and  1778,  p.  224.  Joum.  de 
Med.  t.  77,  p.  267;  t.  84,  p.  216.  lsenflamm,  Pract. 
Bemerk.  iiber  Knochen,  p.  368.  415.  466.  Fabricius 
Hildanus,  cent.  2,  obs.  66,  67,  68 ;  cent.  5,  obs.  89. 
D'Aubenton,  Description  du  Cabinet  du  Roi,  t.  3.  Ossa 
Venere  sponte  fracta.  Meckren,  Obs.  Med.  Chir.  p. 
341.  Amst.  1682.  Weidmann  de  Necrosi  Ossium,  p.  2. 
Francofurti,  1793;  and  the  writings  of  Dun  r my, 
Petit,  ami  Pringle.  Gooch's  Obs.  Ajivendix.  J.  Wil- 
son on  the  Skeleton,  <S-c.  p.  258,  Svo.  hand.  1820.  Gib- 
son's Institutes  a/'  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  370;  and  vol.  2, 
p.  70,  Philadelphia,  1 825.  B.  Bell  on  Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  p.  71,  Edin.  1828.  Salter,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  15.  Howship,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2. 
FUNGUS.  Any  sponge-like  excrescence.  Grnnula- 
tions^are  often  called  fungous  when  they  are  too  high, 
large"  flabby,  and  unhealthy. 

FUNGUS  H^EMATODES.  (From  fungus,  and 
a'tua,  blood.)  The  Bleeding  Fungus.  Spongoid  In- 
flammation. Soft  Cancer.  Carcinome  Sanglante. 
Medullary  Sarcoma. 

Tfiis  disease,  which  has  been  accurately  described 
only  of  late  years,  was  formerly  generally  confounded 
with  cancer.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Burns, 
of  Glasgow,  for  the  first  good  account  of  it ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent writings  of  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  Mr.  Freer,  of 
Birmingham,  Sir.  J.  Wardrop,  Mr.  Langstaff,  and 
others,  have  made  us  still  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  alarming  dis- 
eases incidental  to  the  human  body,  because  we  know 
of  no  specific  remedy  for  it ;  and  an  operation  can  only 
be  useful  at  a  time  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade 
a  patient  to  submit  to  it. 

Indeed,  when  the  diseased  part  is  extirpated  at  an 
early  period,  a  recovery  hardly  ever  follows;  for  ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  not  a  disease  of  a  local  nature, 
but  almost  always  extends  to  a  variety  of  organs  and 
structures  at  the  same  time,  either  to  the  brain,  the  liver, 
or  lungs,  <kc.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  since  we  should  otherwise  be  in- 
duced to  attempt  many  hopeless  operations,  and  deliver 
a  prognosis  that  might  cause  disappointment  and  cen- 


sure.    In  a  large  proportion  of  patients,  aftli< 
fungus  nsmatodes,  the  general  disorder  of  thi 
is  indicated  by  a  peculiarly  anhealth]  aspei  i ;  a  sallow, 
greenish-yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  which  is  frequently 
covered  with  clammy  perspiration;  constant  trouble- 
some cough;  difficulty  of  breathing,  Ac. 

Fungus  Hcematodes  is  the  name  used  by  Mr.  Hey. 
Mr.  J.  Burns  has  called  the  di 
million,  from  Uir  spongy  elastic  i"  I  which  peculiarly 
characterizes  it,  ami  winch  continues  even  aft 
i  ion  takes  place.  Fungus  hsmatodea  has  most  frequi  Ml 

a  tq  attack  the  eyeball,  the  upper  and  1 
tremities,  the  testicle,  and  the  mamma.     But  the  uterus, 
ovary,  liver,  spleen,  brain,  lungs,  thyroid  gland,  hip, 
and  shoulder-joints,  have  also  been  the  seal  01 
ease.    A  distemper  which  presents  iiseli  InsomanJ 
parts  must  be  subject  to  variety  in  its  appearances. 

FUNGUS   H.EMATODKS    OF   THE    EYE. 

1.  When  it  attacks  the  eye,  the  first  symptoms  are 
observable  in  the  posterior  chamber,  an  appearance 
like  that  of  polished  iron  presenting  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eye.— {Scarpa,  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  505, 
ed.  2.)  The  pupil  becomes  dilated  and  immoveable, 
and  instead  of  having  its  natural  deep  black  colour,  it 
is  of  a  dark  amber,  and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  hue 

The  change  of  colour  becomes  gradually   more  i 

more  remarkable,  and  at  length  is  discovered  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  solid  substance,  which  proceeds  front 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  towards  the  cornea.    Tb< 
of  this  substance  is  generally  rugged  and  unequal,  and 
ramifications  of  the  central  artery  of  the  r<  I 
sometimes  be  seen  running  across  it.    The  front  sur- 
face of  the  new  mass  at  length  advances  as  far  for 
wards  as  the  iris,  and  the  amber  or  brown  ap] 
of  the  pupil,  has,  in  this  stage,  been  known  to 
surgeons  into  the  supposition  of  there  being  a  cataract, 
and  makes  them  actually  attempt  couching.    The  dis- 
ease continuing  to  increase,  the  eyeball  loses  its  natu- 
ral figure,  and  assumes  an  irregular  knobby  appearance 
The  sclerotica  also  loses  its  white  colour,  and  become  l 
of  a  dark  blue  or  livid  hue.    Sometimes  matter  now 
collects  between  the  tumour  and  the  cornea.    The  latter 
membrane  in  time  ulcerates,  and  the  fungus  shoots  out 
In  a  few  instances,  it  makes  its  way  through  the  scle- 
rotica, and  is  then  covered  by  the  conjunctiva.    The 
surface  of  the  excrescence  is  irregular,  often  covered 
With  coagulated  blood,  and  bleeds  profusely  from  slight 
causes.     When  the  fungus  is  very  large,  the  most  pro- 
minent parts  slough  away,  attended  with  a  fetid  sani- 
ous  discharge.    In  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  absorb- 
ent glands,  under  the  jaw,  and  about  the  parotid  gland 
become  contaminated.    On  dissection,  a  diseai 
is  found  extending  forwards  from  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  vitreous,  crystalline,  and  aqueous  ha- 
mours   being  absorbed.     The   retina  is  annihilated, 
and  the  choroid  coat  propelled  forwards,  or  quite  de- 
stroyed.    The  tumour  seems  to  consist  of  a  sort  of 
medullary  matter,  resembling  brain.    The  optic  nerve 
is  thicker  and  harder  than  natural,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and   destitute    of  its    usual   tubular  appear 
ance.    In  other  cases,  the  nerve  is  split  into  twoor 
more  pieces,  the  interspaces  being  filled  up  with  the 
morbid  growth.— ( Wardrop.)    Nay,  as  Mr.  Travers  Ins 
stated,  the  optic  ganglion,  tractus  opticus, and  thalamus 
have  been  repeatedly  found  diseased,  and  the  surround- 
ing adipose  substance  in  the  orbit  affected  to 
derable  extent  in  places  also  where  there  was 
communication  with  the  diseased  contents  ol  I 
—(Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  22 1 
the  brain  has  been  observed  to  share  in  tin 
sometimes  dark  red  spots  appearing  on  the  dul 
sometimes  small  spots,  containing  a  fluid  like  cream, 
being  found  between  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  arach- 
noides.    Mr.  Travers  has  a  preparation,  exhibiting  a 
genuine  example  of  the  disease  affecting  the  anterior 
right  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  and  protruding  the  eye  from 
its  socket,  while  the  eye  itself  was  perfectly  free  from 
disease.— (Op.  cit.  p.  223.)    When  the  lymphatic  glandi 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  enlarged,  as  they  frequently 
are,  they  are  also  found  converted  into  a  kind  of  medul- 
lary matter,  similar  to  that  which  composes  the  dis- 
eased mass  in  the  eyeball.     When  the  skin  bursts  over 
a  diseased  absorbent  gland,  a  slough}  nicer  is  produced; 
but  no  fungus  is  emitted,  unless  the  affection  of  the 
gland  with  fungus  beematodes  be  primary,    fungus 
haitnatodes  of  the  eye  hat  been  erroneously  regarded 
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.  -  tiy  the  best  Writers.    We  learn  from  Bichat, 
i  of  the  patients  on  whom  De- 
rated l<  >r  ruppost  ■!  carcinoma  of  Hie  eye  were 
;  went;  out  of  twenty-four 
.  widi  which  .Mr. 
.  h;is  been  acquainted,  happened  lo  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age.    Ni  Israthera 

ions,  and  we  tod  from 
Irop,  tb  il  imi,  u  •  as  matodi 

Iit  twelve  yi  tolerably 

ported  tobecan- 
werein  fact  the  equally  terrible  disease 
our  consideration.    According  to  .Mr. 
TrsTers,  the  onlj  parts  of  the  eye  and  us  a] 

to  be  primarily  attacked  by  cancer  are'thela- 
glanfl,  conjuni  die  the  evi- 

dence of  man]  tured  him,  that  fungus 

nematode*  may  originate  in  any  texture  ol 
«itii  the  exception  or  the  lene  and  cornea. — (Synopsis 
or  tin  Disea  esofttu  Eye, p.  216. 222.  and  421.)    This 
account,  howevi  on  that  delivered  by  Mr. 

..I.  who  describe  the  dis- 
,       iii,  and  particularly 
op  ic  in  rve  enters  theeye.    "fat 
mi  the  first  appearance  of  the 
i  nisb  spot,  the  retina,  on  examination, 
Ih  found  to  i>e  entirely  deficient,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
h  iv.  degenerated  into  the  malignant  fungus,    It  is  also 
found,  that  the  choroid  membrane,  while  the  fungus 
nematodes  is  in  its  Incipient  stati ,  does  no)  appear  to 

ain 
and  thai  ii  is  onhj  at  ■  more  advanced  period  of/the  dis- 
tnls  iii.imIm.iiii   becomes  thickened  and  se- 
parated from  us  connexion  with  the  sclerotica.    The 
choroid  membrane,  even  in  the  most  advano 

ervaS,  more  than  all  others,  its  natu- 

ases  of  the  Eye, 

<    2.)     in  oases  of  fungus  nematodes,  the 

1 1  destroyed  before 

the  attention  of  parents  is  ej  distemper. 

Frequently,  however,  a  Mow,  followed  by  opbthalmy, 

rowth  of  the  diseased  mass.    When  no 

external  violence  has  occurred;  the  first  symptom  is  a 

in\  i.il  fulness  of  Hie  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  iris 

time,  extremely  vascular,  and 

altered  In  colour,  and  the  pupil  dilated  and  imn 

There  is  seldom  much  complaint  le  of  pain;  bnl 

the  child  is  BOD  Hid  and  le 

verish.    In  adults,  fungus  ba  n  be  eye  ge 

Berally  comes  on  without  anj  apparent  cause,  though 
sometime*  in  con  I    iblow.    At  first,  the  fu- 

nd I  ision  indie 

Ol   Sight  increases 

md  an  agonizing  nocturnal  headache  is  ac- 
id the  humours  are  dis- 
charged. 

regard  to  the  cure  of  the  fungus  nematodes  of 

the  6VI  ,  the  only  chance  ol  die  ling  Ilns  desirable  ob- 
Jeel  depends  upon  the  i  a  n  of  the  diseased 

organ.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  most 
of  the  operations,  in  winch  the  morbid  eye  has  been  re- 
moved, have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  a 

recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  reason  of  such  ill  suc- 
.  ■  >s  inn  be  imputed  to  the  optic  nerve  and  oilier  parts 
being  almost  always  in  a  morbid  state,  before  an  at- 
ie:n|ii  is  made  to  remove  the  ej  e.    I  me  case,  however, 

■    Mr   Travers.  as  having  Us  seat  ill  the  cel- 
lular texture  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  cornea, 

i  id    no  recurrence  of  the  disease 
nonth  afterward.    No  other  tex- 
ture was  affected  more  than  the  contiguity  and  extent 
of  the  dis 

I   The  most  successful  extirpation  of  an 

e  of  I  his  disease,  and,  perhaps, 
•he  only  satisfactory  one  at  present  on  record,  is  that 
which  was  performed  by  Mr.  Wishart,  the  cure  conti- 
nuing complete  eighteen  months  after  the  operation.— 
l*\  p.  51.1    The  operation 
has  nc  uk  always  been  found  to  (ail  when  the  disease 
x  advanced  so  tar  ilia!  the  posterior  chamber  is  filled 
jj  the  fungous  mass.     With  the  very  lew  exceptions 
which  there  are  to  this  statement,  it  may  be  correctly 
■aid,  thai,  as  no  internal  medicines  nor  external  appli- 
tfford  the  least  hope  of  checking  any  form  of 
the  fungus  nematodes,  ll  is  manifest,  that  when  the 
of  i  he  eye  exceeds  certain  bounds,  the  mise- 
yond  the  reach  of  an\  effectual 
D'd2 


aid  from  surgery.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  in  April, 
1821,  in  the  London  Eye  Infirmary,  the  disi  use  lormed 
a  diseased  mass  as  large  as  an  orange,  accompanied 
with  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  over  the  parotid.  The 
patient  was  an  infant.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Lawrence 
used,  as  a  local  application,  the  liquor  opii  sedativus, 
prepared  by  Mr.  liattley,  which  was  found  to  lessen 
considerably  the  child's  sufferings.— (8eo  particularly 
Wardrotfs  Obs.  on  Fungus  Harmatodes.  Scarpa,  On. 
the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  chap.  21.  Some 
in  Saunders's  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye; 
mo I  11.  Traverses  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Svo.  Lond.  1820.) 

FUNGUS    H.'EMATODES   OF   THE    LIMBS 

2.  In  the  extremities,  the  disease  begins  with  a  small 
colourless  tumour,  which  is  soft  and  elastic,  if  there  be 
no  thick  covering  over  it,  such  as  a  fascia ;  but  other- 
wise it  is  tense.  At  first,  it  is  free  from  uneasiness; 
but  by  degrees  a  severe  acute  pain  darts  occasionally 
through  it  more  and  more  frequently,  and  at  length  be- 
comes incessant,  For  a  considerable  the  tumour  is 
smooth  and  even  ;  but  afterward  it  projects  irregularly 
at  one  or  more  points ;  and  the  skin  at  these  places  be- 
comes of  a  livid  red  colour,  and  feels  thinner.  In  this 
situation  it  easily  yields  to  pressure,  but  instantly 
bounds  up  again.  Small  openings  now  form  in  these 
projections,  through  winch  is  discharged  a  thin  bloody 
matter.  Almost  immediately  after  these  tumours 
burst,  a  small  fungus  protrudes  like  a  papilla,  and  this 
rapidly  increases  both  in  breadth  and  height,  and  has 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  carcinomatous  fungus,  and 
bleeds  profusely.  The  matter  is  thin,  and 
exceedingly  fetid,  and  the  pain  becomes  of  the  smarting 
kind.  The  integuments,  lor  a  little  way  round  these 
ulcers,  are  n  d  and  tender.  After  ulceration  lakes  place, 

louring  glands  swell,  and  assume,  exactly  the 
spongy  qualities  of  the  primary  tumour.  If  the  patient 
still  survive  the  disease  in  us  present  advanced  pro- 
gress, similar  tumours  form  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  patient  dies  hectic. 

After  death  or  amputation  the  tumour  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  soft  substance,  somewhat  like  the  brain,  of 
a  grayish  colour,  and  greasy  appearance,  with  tluu 
mernbrane-like  divisions  running  through  it,  and  cells 
or  abscesses  in  different  places,  containing  a  thin 
bloody  matter,  occasionally  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tity. There  does  not  seem  uniformly  to  be  any  entire 
cyst  surrounding  the  tumour;  for  it" very  frequently 
dives  down  between  the  muscles,  or  down  to  the  bone, 
to  which  it  often  appears  to  adhere.  The  neighbouring 
muscles  are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  lose  their  fibrous  ap- 
pearance, becoming  more  like  liver  than  muscle.  Tho 
bones  are  always  carious  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease. 

The  distemper  is  sometimes  caused  by  external  vio- 
lence, though  in  general  there  is  no  evident  cause 
whatever. — (Dissertations  on  Inflammation,  by  J. 
Burns,  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Hey  has  given  several  cases  of  the  fungus  ne- 
matodes. If  I  notice  the  most  particular  circumstances 
relative  to  one  of  these,  it  will  suffice  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  form  in  which  this  terrible  affliction  has 
presented  itself  in  this  gentleman's  practice. 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty-one,  two  years  before  ap- 
plying to  Mr.  Hey,  perceived  a  small  swelling  on  the 
inside  of  the  right  knee,  not  far  from  the  patella.  Tins 
tumour  was  moveable,  and  did  not  impede  the  motion 
of  the  joint :  it  was  not  discoloured,  but  was  painful 
when  moved  or  pressed  upon.  It  continued  in  this 
state  half  a  year,  and  then,  the  man  having  hurt  his 
knee  against  a  stone,  it  gradually  increased  in  bulk, 
but  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  an  egg.  The  skin  was 
now  discoloured  with  blue  specks,  which  were  taken 
to  be  veins.  He  could  still  walk  with  ease,  and  follow 
his  business. 

Two  months  before  his  admission  into  the  Leeds  In- 
firmary he  met  with  a  fall,  and  violently  bent  his  knee, 
but  did  not  strike  it  against  any  thing.  The  tumour 
began  immediately  to  enlarge ;  and,  within  a  few  hours, 
it  extended  half  way  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  About 
a  fortnight  after  this  accident  the  skin  burst  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  tumour,  and  discharged  some  blood. 
A  dark-coloured  fungus,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  here  made  its  appearance,  and  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward the  skin  burst  at  another  part  of  the  large  tumour, 
and  some  blood  was  again  discharged.  From  the  fis- 
sure arose  another  fungus,  winch  had  increased  in  the 
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course  o!  the  last  week  to  thesrizeof  a  small  melon,  and 
now  measured  eight  inches  from  one  aide  of  it 
to  the  other.    The  base  or  the  fungus  frequently  bled, 
especially  when  the  man  allowed  his  limb  to  hang  down. 

The  whole  tumour  was  now  of  an  enormous  size, 
being  nineteen  inches  across,  when  the  measure  was 
carried  over  the  last-mentioned  fungus.  From  its  high- 
est part  in  the  thigh  to  the  lowest  part,  just  below  the 
knee,  it  measured  seventeen  inches,  without  including 
the  fungus.  The  base  of  the  tumour  at  the  knee,  ex- 
clusive of  that  part  which  ran  up  the  thigh,  measured 
twenty-four  inches  in  circumference.  The  tumour  was 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly defined.  The  skin  covering  the  disease  was  in 
some  places  livid,  and  had  several  fissures  and  small 
ulcerations  upon  it ;  but  had  not  burst  asunder,  except  in 
the  two  places  above  described.  The  tumour  was  soft, 
and  gave  a  sensation  of  some  contained  fluid,  when 
gently  pressed  with  the  hands  alternately  in  opposite 
directions.  The  patient  said  he  had  walked  without 
pain  in  his  knee  a  week  before  his  admission  into 
the  Infirmary;  and  he  had  lost  very  little  blood  in 
his  journey  to  Leeds.  He  complained  of  the  greatest 
uneasiness  in  the  highest  part  of  the  tumour.  It  had 
become  hot  and  painful  in  the  night-time  for  some  days 
past.  His  pulse  was  114  in  a  minute,  his  tongue  was 
clean,  and  his  appetite  had  been  good  till  the  last  few 
days.    He  had  never  felt  any  pulsation  in  the  tumour. 

In  a  consultation  it  was  determined,  that  the  tumour 
should  be  laid  open,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
tended integuments ;  and  that,  after  removing  the  con- 
tents, if  the  sac  should  be  found  in  a  sound  state,  the 
disease  should  be  treated  as  a  simple  wound ;  but  if  in 
a  morbid  state,  amputation  of  the  limb  should  be  inune- 
diately  performed. 

A  large  oval  piece  of.tbe  integuments  being  removed, 
the  ,tumour  was  found  to  contain  a  very  large  quantity 
of  a  substance  not  much  unlike  coagulated  blood;  but 
more  nearly  resembling  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain 
in  its  consistence  and  oily  nature.  It  was  of  a  varie- 
gated reddish  colour,  in  some  parts  approaching  to 
white,  and,  as  blood  issued  from  it,  Mr.  Hey  conceived 
it  was  organized.  This  mass  was  partly  diffused 
through  the  circumjacent  parts  in  innumerable  pouches, 
to  which  it  adhered,  and  was  partly  contained  in  a  large 
sac  of  an  aponeurotic  texture,  which  was  connected 
with  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint.  There  was  a  great 
and  universal  effusion  of  blood  from  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  sac,  and  from  the  pouches  containing  this 
morbid  mass. 

Amputation  of  the  limb  was  immediately  performed, 
on  finding  such  to  be  the  nature  of  the  case.  Mr.  Hey 
unfortunately,  however,  left  a  portion  of  the  diseased 
surface  behind  on  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  hoping 
that  a  small  narrow  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  [he 
eac  would  soon  become  a  clean  sore,  and  not  impede 
the  cure,  he  made  the  circular  incision  two  inches  be- 
low its  higher  part. 

On  examining  the  amputated  limb,  the  vastus  inter  - 
nus  was  found  to  be  brown,  and  much  softer  than  the 
other  muscles,  which  were  healthy.  There  were  many 
small  portions  of  blood  extravasated  in  the  substance 
of  this  muscle.  The  sac  was  formed  on  the  aponeu- 
rotic covering  of  the  muscle,  and  ended  below  where 
this  aponeurosis  begins  to  cover  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  knee.  The  two  fungous  substances  above  de- 
scribed appeared  to  have  been  only  extensions  of  the 
morbid  mass,  where  this  had  made  its  way  through 
the  sac  and  the  integuments.  The  joint  of  the  knee 
and  muscles  of  the  leg  were  perfectly  sound. 

I  need  not  detail  all  the  particulars  after  the  opera- 
tion. Suffice  it  to  say,  the  man  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
constitutional  disorder.  After  a  few  weeks,  the  granu- 
lations upon  the  stump  became  good,  and  the  cicatriza- 
tion was  nearly  completed  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week 
after  the  amputation.  At  this  period,  the  small  and  su- 
perficial portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sac, 
which  Mr.  Hey  had  unfortunately  left,  was  now  healed; 
but  a  lumour  now  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  be- 
tween two  and  three  in  breadth,  had  gradually  risen  at 
the  lower  and  under  part  of  the  thigh  beneath  the  cica- 
trix. This  contained  a  soft  substance,  exactly  similar, 
as  far  as  the  touch  could  discover,  to  that  which  had 
filled  the  large  sac.  This  tumour  became  painful,  and 
sometimes  discharged  a  bloody  serum,  sometimes  dark- 
coloured  blood,  through  four  or  five  small  openings  in 
the  cicatrix. 


Mr.  Hey  laid  open  the  tumour,  and  removed  itR  con- 
tents; but  no  advantage  was  gained  by  this  proceeding, 

The  interior  surface  was  found  to  lie  too  orach  disoaied 
to  produce  good  granulations,  lilood  continue! 
out  of  the  wound  for  a  few  days.  Then  the  inner  sur- 
face became  covered  with  a  blackish  substance,  which 
gradually  extended  itself,  and  formed  a  new  fungus.  A 
variety  of  escharotics  were  applied  to  destroy  the  fun- 
gous and  morbid  surface  of  the  wound,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; the  growth  of  the  fungus  always  exa 
quantity  destroyed.  Undiluted  oil  of  vitriol  applied 
freely  had  very  little  effect. 

An  attempt  was  once  more  made  to  cut  away  the  dis- 
ease; but  on  examining  the  wound  carefully,  after  Uu 
contained  substance  was  removed,  the  muscular  sub- 
stance was  found  degenerated  into  a  hard  mass,  which 
felt  somewhat  like  cartilage.  The  adipose  membrane 
was  also  diseased,  and  formed  into  large  cells,  which 
had  contained  the  fungous  substance.  Hence,  another 
amputation  seemed  the  only  resource. 

After  this  operation,  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump 
seemed  sound,  except  the  principal  artery,  which  was 
filled  with  a  somewhat  stiff  matter,  resembling  coagu- 
lated blood,  which  prevented  its  bleeding.  The  iniide 
of  the  vessel,  on  being  touched  with  the  scalpel,  felt 
hard,  and  communicated  a  sensation  like  that  of  scrap- 
ing bone. 
The  man  was  sent  home  as  soon  as  his  state  would 

admit  of  it;  but  he  died  consumptive  about  six  n I< 

afterward.  Besides  this  instance  in  the  thigh,  Mr,  Hey 
relates  cases  of  fungus  haematodes  situated  in  the  fe- 
male breast,  in  the  leg,  in  the  neck  (extending  from  the 
jaw  to  the  clavicle,  and  producing  suffocation),  on  the 
back  part  of  the  neck,  on  the  back  part  of  the  shoulder, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  forearm,  near  the  wrist. 

"  If  I  do  not  mistake  (says  Mr.  Hey),  this  disease 
not  unfrequently  affects  the  globe  of  the  eye,  causing 
an  enlargement  of  it,  with  the  destruction  of  its  inter- 
nal organization.  If  the  eye  is  not  extirpated,  tbescle- 
rotis  bursts  at  the  last,  a  bloody  sanious  matter  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  patient  sinks  under  the  complaint."— 
(P.  283.) 

Besides  some  cases  in  similar  situations  to  those 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Hey,  one  is  related  by  Mr.  Burns,  in 
which  the  hip-joint  was  the  seat  of  this  tern: 
tion.  After  detailing  the  progress  of  the  case  to  the 
poor  man's  death,  this  author  slates,  that  he  found,  on 
dissection,  the  hip-joint  completely  surrounded  with 
a  soft  matter,  resembling  the  brain,  enclosed  in  thin 
cells,  and  here  and  there  cells  full  of  thin  bloody  wa- 
ter :  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  was  quite  carious,  as 
was  also  the  acetabulum.  The  muscles  were  very 
pale,  and  almost  like  boiled  liver,  having  completely 
lost  their  fibrous  appearance  and  muscular  properties. 
The  same  sort  of  morbid  mischief  was  also  found 
within  the  pelvis,  most  of  the  inside  of  the  bones  on 
the  affected  side  being  carious.  An  attempt  had  been 
made,  before  the  patient  died,  to  tap  the  bladder ;  but 
the  trocar  had  only  entered  a  cell  filled  with  bloody  wa- 
ter, and  situated  in  a  mass  of  the  soft  brain-hke  sub- 
stance. 

I  have  already  said  enough  to  render  the  description 
of  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  fungus  hamatodes  tole- 
rably complete.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  treatment ; 
for  we  know  not  of  one  medicine  that  seems  to  have 
the  least  power  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  disease,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  case  under  Mr.  Cline,  where 
the  breast  healed  up  after  the  diseased  mass  had  been 
thrown  off  by  sloughing  {Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  401),  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  ever  tbj 
est  chance  of  any  spontaneous  amendment,  much  less 
of  such  a  cure.  Also,  in  the  case  just  now  cited,  it  is 
not  known  whether  any  relapse  followed. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  chief  part  of  a  fungus 
haematodes  is  cut  away,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  us 
cyst  left  behind,  the  fungus  is  reproduced  from  tins 
part,  and  soon  becomes  as  formidable,  nay,  more  l»r 
midable  than  it  was  before,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  application  of  the  most  powerful  escharotics.  Nei- 
ther the  hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber,  the  hydrargyrus 
muriatus,  the  antimonium  muriatum,  nor  the  undi- 
luted vitriolic  acid,  has  always  been  able  to  repress  the 
growth  of  such  fungus. — (Hey.) 

No  known  remedy  has  the  power  of  checking  or  re- 
moving the  complaint.  Friction,  with  anodyne  bal- 
sams, sometimes  gives  relief  m  the  early  stages ;  but 
it  does  not  retard  the,  progress  of  the  disease. 
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In  short,  the  only  chance  of  cure  consists  in  cxtirpa- 

„,lt,  ^  ;ns,  removing  not 

rain-like,  fungous  substance,  but  every 

ii  whu  h  it  may  he 

contained.    An  operation  of  this  kind,  how. 

-luges,  while  the  dil 

circumstance  much  to  be 
for,  after  the  neighbouring  gland 
come  ,,i,  almost  de- 

it roved,    It  ia  sometimes  difficult,  however,  to  per- 

ly  period  tO  .submit    i 

lien  (ir  extirpation,  because  the  pain  and  Inconveni- 

ile;  but  the  operation  should  be 

urged  with  all  the  force  which  a  conviction  of  its  ab- 

Mlate  necessity  and  the  tatal  peril  of  delay  ought  to 

Inspire. 

The  attempts  to  cure  the  disease  by  rutting  it  away, 

i  somesur- 

adviaable  not  to  follow  this  method,  but 

amputate  the  limb  at  once.    The  annexed  rii 

matter  appear  tome  to  In:  most  judicious  and  rational. 

First,  thai  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  cut  away  the  tu- 
mour and  save  the  limb,  tb'!  .surgeon  must  be  careful 
time  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  soft  parts  in  the  of  The  swelling. 

Secondly,  thai  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  more  likely 
la  it  to  succeed.    Thirdly,  thai  after  the  tumour  is  taken 
out,  an  attentive  examination  of  the  surface  of  the 
wound  should  be  made,  ami  every  suspicious  part  or 
libre  be  cut  away.     Fourthly,  that  should  the  disease 
ur,  amputation  ought  to  be  instantl)  performed. 
Fifthly,  that  caustics  should  never  be  applied  to  this 
Sixthly, that  even  when  one  of  these  opera- 
ctually  extirpates  the  distemper  of  the  limb, 
ni's  enure  recovery  is  always  rendered  exceed- 
ingly uncertain  bj  reason  of  the  viscera  and  other  in- 

ots  being  frequently  affected,  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  with  the  same  sort  of  disease. 

Fl  M.'i  -    II  IMAT0DE8   OF   THE   TESTICLE. 

3.  Fungus  DBmatodes  of  the  testicle  sometimes  bc- 
gins  in  its  glandular  part,  sometimes  m  the  epnliih  nns. 

md  the  pain  generally  not  se- 

,11  is  there  ai  Oral  any  inequality  or  hardness 
of  the  diseased  part,  nor  changi  In  the  scrotum.   When 

the  testicle   has   heroine  excel  i    tic's  re- 

markably soli   and  elastic,  as  if  it  contained  a  fluid. 
Hence,  th  lien  been  mistaken  for  a  hydro- 

i.i  a  trocar.     (Wanlnip  ;  Earle, 
m    Mnl  vol.   3,  p.  60.)     Occa 

when  the  tumour  is  large,  tl  is  In  some  places  hard,  m 
others  soil.    The  hydrocele  may  be  known  by  the  wa- 

to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum, 
i  be  spermatic  cord,  and 
hv  the  swelling  being  circuin  , 

minal  ring:  whereas,  the  fungus  hsmatodei 

Iself,  fol 
lowed  bj  a  fulness  which  extends  up  the  spermatic 

cord.     Ii   is  not  in  the  iiious.  and 

is  much  heavier  than  a  similar  bulb  of  water. — (Earle, 

advances,  abscesses  form,  and 

shoots  out.  when 
the  inguin  i  itaminated,  thej 

immense  Size;  and  as  soon  as  the  skin  over 

them  bursts,  large  portions  of  them  slough    away. 

odes  of  the  test  tfflict  young 

more  frequently  than  old  subjects.    On  dissection,  the 

UTJ  or  pulp]  appearance,  generally  of  a  pale 
brownish  colour,  though  .sometimes  red.  In  most 
cases  the  id  tunica  all  n 

adherent  together;  occasionally  there  is  fluidbetween 

them. 

In  an    i  ed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  swell- 

ing ol  the  :ed  of  cellular  septa  tilled  with 

:   mot        Numerous   tubercles   of  tin 
I 

termixed  with  recently  effused  coagnla.  A  mass  of 
noil  matter,  equal  m  size  to  a  man's  head,  lay  on  the 
spun-  behind  tin-  norla  and  vena  cava,  whl  -Ii   last  i  es- 

itic  vessels 

could  not   be  found.— (See  lied.  Chir.  Trans,  vol   8 

part  1.  art   13.)  ' 

\  chance  of  a  cure  must  be  derived  from  a 

very  earl]  performance  of  castration,  before  the  the- 

ed  to  the  inguinal  glands,  or  far  up  the 

spermatic  tonl     Indeed,  very  tittle  hope  should  be 


placed  in  the  removal  of  the  testicle ;  for  fungus  hama- 
todes  appears  to  be  rather  a  constitutional  than  a  local 
disease.  Nearly  every  case  on  record  has  terminated 
fatally,  and  upon  dissection  either  the  liver,  the  lungs, 
the  brain,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  other  internal 
parts,  have  been  found  affected  with  the  same  disease. 
In  one  case  dissected  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  tubercles  of  a 
similar  structure  to  the  disease  in  the  axilla  were  found 
in  the  lungs,  heart,  and,  in  short,  in  nearly  all  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  though  the  contents  of  the 
skull  were  free  from  disease. — (See  Cases  recorded  by 
Wardrop,  Earle,  Laurence,  and  Langstajf,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3  and  8.) 

Whe  shall  quit  this  subject  with  stating  some  of  the 
principal  differences  between  two  diseases  which  have 
been  commonly  confounded.  A  scirrhous  tumour  is, 
from  its  commencement,  hard,  firm,  and  incompressi- 
ble, and  is  composed  of  two  substances ;  one  hard- 
ened and  fibrous,  the  other  soft  and  inorganic.  The 
fibrous  matter  is  the  most  abundant,  consisting  of 
septa,  which  are  paler  than  the  soft  substance  between 
them.  A  scirrhous  tumour,  situated  in  the  gland  is  not 
capable  of  being  separated  from  the  latter  part,  so  much 
are  the  two  structures  blended.  A  scirrhus  in  another 
situation  somAimes  condenses  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar substance,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  capsule,  and  as- 
sume a  circumscribed  appearance.  When  a  scirrhous 
swelling  ulcerates,  a  thin  ichor  is  discharged,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  hard  fibrous  substance  is  destroyed 
by  the  ulceration;  other  parts  become  affected,  and  the 
patient  dies  from  the  increased  ravages  of  the  disease. 
and  its  irritation  on  the  constitution.  Sometimes, 
though  not  always,  after  a  scirrhus  has  ulcerated,  it 
emits  a  fungus  of  a  very  hard  texture.  Such  excres- 
cence, however,  is  at  last  destroyed  by  the  ulceration. 
Cancerous  sores,  also,  frequently  put  on  for  a  short 
time,  in  some  places,  an  appearance  of  cicatrization. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fungus  haamatodes,  while  of 
moderate  size,  is  a  soft  elastic  swelling,  with  an  equal 
surface,  and  a  deceitful  feel  of  fluctuation.  It  is  in  ge- 
neral quite  circumscribed,  being  included  within  a 
capsule.  The  substance  of  the  tumour,  instead  of  be- 
ing for  the  most  part  hard,  consists  of  a  soft,  pulpy, 
medullary  matter,  which  readily  mixes  with  water. 
When  ulceration  occurs,  the  tumour  is  not  lessened 
li\  this  process,  as  in  scirrhus ;  but  a  fungus  is  emit- 
ted, and  the  whole  swelling  grows  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. Cancerous  diseases  are  mostly  met  with  in 
persons  of  advanced  age,  while  fungus  hsmatodes 
generally  afflicts  young  subjects.— (IVarcfrop.)  Many 
dissections  have  now  proved,  that  the  substance  of 
fungus  nematodes  may  contain  cellular  septa,  which 
include  the  pulpy  medullary  matter. 

Fungns  haimatodes,  in  its  early  stage,  is  generally 
attended  with  less  acute  pain  than  what  is  experienced 
in  cases  of  scirrhus.  The  tumour  also  has  a  less  de- 
finite boundary  than  a  scirrhus,  and  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  say  where  the  diseased  structure  terminates, 
and  where  the  healthy  commences.  When  the  disease 
is  in  the  breast,  there  is  less  tendency  than  in  scirrhous 
cases  to  disease  in  the  axillary  glands,  which  may  re- 
main sound  though  the  disorder  in  the  breast  may  havo 
advanced  to  suppuration  and  ulceration.  In  the  "breast 
the  disease  is  also  much  i] uickcr  in  its  progress  than 
scirrhus.— (A.  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  399.) 

In  cases  of  external  cancer,  the  viscera  are  not  in  ge- 
neral affected  at  the  same  time  with  cancerous  disease; 
but  in  the  majority  of  examples  of  fungus  hasrnatodes, 
this  distemper  is  found  affecting  in  the  same  subject  a 
variety  of  parts.  In  addition  to  the  outward  tumour, 
we  find  swellings  of  a  similar  nature,  perhaps,  in  the 
liver,  the  lungs,  the  mesenteric  glands,  or  even  in  the 
brain.  Yet  M.  Roux  will  have  it,  that  cancer  and  fun- 
gus hasmatodes  are  the  same  disease ;  or  at  least  that 
the  latter  is  only  a  species  of  the  former,  and  that  in 
both  cases  the  same  peculiar  diathesis  prevails. — (Roux, 
Parallile  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avic  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,p.  21 G,  217.) 

See  Dissertations  on  Inflammation,  by  J.  Burns,  vol. 
2.  Hey's  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery,  ed.  3. 
Freer  on  Aneurism.  Observations  on  Fungus  Hcema- 
todes,  or  Soft  Cancer,  by  James  Wardrop,  8vo.  Edin, 
1809.  Tliislast  publication  is  highly  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  surgical  practitioner,  the  disease  in 
different  organs  being  well  described,  and  its  character 
discriminated  from  that  of  cancer. 
A  case  of  this  disease  is  related  in  vol.  5  of  the  Lon- 
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don  Medical  Journal.  It  was  the  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  cure  a  ganglion  by  means  of a seton,  audit 
provedfatal.    A  case  is  also  related  by  Mr.  Abernetky, 

in  Surgical  Observations,  1804,  p.  99.  See  also  a  <  'ase 
of  Diseased  Testicle,  accompanied  with  Disease  of  the 
fangs  and  Brain,  by  H.  Earle,  in  Medico-Chirurg. 
Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  59,  A-c.  in  which  vol.  four  other  cases 
are  recorded  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  p.  71,  et  seq.,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Langstqff,  p.  277  ;  whioh'  last  I  renumber  to  have 
visited  in  company  with  this  gentleman  and  Mr. 
Lawrence,  a  short  time  before  the  patient  died.  See 
also  Langstqff's  Cases  and  Observations  in  the  Sth 
and  0th  vols,  of  the  same.  work.  Voyage  fait  a  Lon- 
dres  en  1814;  ou  ParalWe  de  la  Chirurg'ie  Angloise 
avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  211,  <Vc.  On  Fungus 
Hcematodes  of  the  Eye  there  are  some  valuable  obser- 
vations in  the  last  edition  of  Scarpa's  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  that,  organ.  See  also  Saunders  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  and  B.  Travers's  Synopsis  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  8vo.  Land.  1820.  G.  Frick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  287,  ed.  by  Welbank,  8vo.  Land. 
1826.  ' 

Respecting  medullary  sarcoma,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  the  same  affection  as  fungus  hasmatodes, 
some  farther  observations  will  be  delivered  in  the  arti- 
cle Tumours. 

FURUNCULUS.  (From  furo,  to  rage.)  A  bile,  so 
named  from  the  violence  of  the  heat  and  inflammation 
attending  it. 

A  bile  is  a  circumscribed,  very  prominent,  hard,  deep- 
red,  inflammatory  swelling,  which  is  exceedingly  pain- 
ful, and  commonly  terminates  in  a  slow  and  imperfect 
suppuration.  The  figure  of  the  tumour  is  generally 
that  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  Which  is  considerably  below 
the  surface.  Upon  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  bile 
there  is  usually  a  whitish  or  livid  pustule,  which  is 
exquisitely  sensible,  and  immediately  beneath  this  is 
the  seat  of  the  abscess.  The  matter  is  mostly  slow  in 
forming,  is  seldom  very  abundant,  and  never  healthy 
at  first,  being  always  blended  with  blood.  The  com- 
plaint is  seldom  attended  with  fever,  except  when  the 
tumour  is  very  large,  situated  on  a  sensible  part,  or 
when  several  of  these  swellings  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  different  places.  In  the  last  circumstance  they 
often  occasion  in  children,  and  even  in  irritable  adults, 
restlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  spasms,  &c.  They  rarely 
exceed  a  pigeon's  egg  in  size,  and  they  may  originate  on 
any  part  Of  the  body. 

Biles  commonly  arise  from  constitutional  causes. 
Young  persons,  and  especially  subjects  of  full  plethoric 
habits,  are  most  subject  to  them.  The  disease  is  also 
observed  to  occur  with  most  frequency  in  the  spring. — 
(Lassns,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  10.)  According  to 
Richerand,  the  origin  of  biles  depends  upon  a  disordered 
6tate  of  the  gastric  organs.— {Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1, 
p.  124,  edit.  2.)  Frequently  they  arise  without  any 
evident  cause,  and  apparently  in  healthy  constitutions. 
At  other  times  they  follow  eruptive  diseases  and  ty  phus. 
— (W.  Gibson,  Institutes.  A  r.  of  Surgery,  p.  48,  vol.  1.) 

The  suppuration  attending  a  bile  is  never  perfect, 
and  the  matter  which  forms  is  not  only  tinged  with 
blood,  but  surrounded  with  a  sloughy  substance,  which 
must  generally  be  discharged  before  the  part  affected 
will  suppurate  kindly,  and  the  disease  end.  Richter 
(•(inquires  the  sloush  to  a  kind  of  bag  or  cyst,  and  the 
whole  bile  to  an  inflamed  encysted  tumour. 

The  best,  plan  is  mostly  to  endeavour  to  make  biles 
suppurate  as  freely  as  possible  by  applying  external 
emollient  remedies.  This  seems  to  be  the  natural 
course  of  the  disease  in  its  progress  to  a  cure,  and,  in- 
deed, all  endeavours  to  disperse  furunculous  tumours 
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commonly  fail,  or  succeed  very  imperfectly;  only  re- 
moving the  inflammation,  and  leaving  behind  an  indo- 
lent hardness ;  which  occasions  various  inconveniences, 
according  to  its  situation,  every  now  and  then  inflames 
anew,  and  never  entirely  disappears  until  a  free  suppB- 
ration  has  been  established. 

In  a  very  few  cases,  perhaps,  it  maybe  proper  to 
try  to  resolve  biles.  For  this  purpose,  besides  bleeding 
gentle  evacuations,  and  a  low  diet,  which  are  requisite 
m  this  as  well  as  other  local  inflammation 
prescribe  as  external  applications  honey  stronglj  act 
dulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  alcohol,  or  camphorated 
oil, 

But  in  the  generality  of  instances  suppuration  must 
be  promoted  by  the  use  of  emollient  poultices.  The 
tumour,  when  allowed  to  burst,  generallj  does  so  at 

its  apex.    However,  as  the  opening  is  ge 

in  forming,  and  too  small  to  allow  the 

substance  to  be  discharged,  it  is  always  best,  as  a 

as  matter  is  known  to  exist  in  the  tumour,  to 
free  opening  with  a  lancet,  and  immediately  afterward 
to  press  out  as  much  of  the  matter  and  sloughs  la  can 
be  prudently  done.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
and  the  rest  of  the  sloughs  pressed  out  as  soon  as  it  is 
practicable,  healthy  pus  will  be  secreted,  ami  the  part 
will  granulate  and  heal.  Until  the  suppuration  become! 
of  the  healthy  kind,  and  the  sloughy  substances  are  en- 
tirely discharged,  an  emollient  linseed  poultice  is  the 
best  application;  and  when  granulations  begin  to  lill 
up  the  cavity,  plain  lint  and  a  simple  pledget  are  the 
only  dressings  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  cavity,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  fill  up,  Professor  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
sometimes  employed  with  success  an  injection  ol  toe 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  gastric  organs 
to  be  in  a  disordered  state,  an  emetic  should  be  given 
in  the  early  part  of  the  treatment,  and  afterward  small 
repeated  doses  of  any  of  the  mild  purging  sails. 

When  an  indolent  hardness  continues  after  the  in- 
flammatory and  suppurative  state  of  biles  has  been  re- 
moved, the  part  should  be  rubbed  with  camphorated 
mercurial  ointment. 

Besides  the  above  acute  bile,  authors  describe  a  rhm- 
nic  one,  which  is  said  frequently  to  occur  in  subjects 
who  have  suffered  severely  from  the  small-pox,  mi  asleg, 
lues  venerea,  scrofula,  and  in  constitutions  which  have 
been  injured  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

The  chronic  bile  is  commonly  situated  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, is  of  the  same  size  as  the  acute  one,  lias  a 
hard  base,  is  not  attended  with  much  pain,  not 
siderable  discoloration  of  the  skin,  until  suppuration  is 
far  advanced,  and  the  matter  is  seldom  quiti 
before  the  end  of  three  or  four  weeks.    This,  like  tbi 
former,  sometimes  appears  in  a  considerable  number  at 
a  time.     The  discharge  is  always  thinner  il 
pus,  and  when  the  bile  is  large,  and  has  been  long  in 
suppurating,  a  great  deal  of  sloughy  cellular  membrane 
must  be  east  off  before  the  sore  will  heal. 

The  principal  tiling  requisite  in  the  local  treatment  of 
all  furunculous  and  carbuncular  tumours  is  to  make  an 
early  free  opening  into  them,  and  to  press  out  the  matti  t 
and  sloughs,  employing  emollient  poultices  till  all  the 
mortified  parts  are  detached  and  removed,  and  afterward 
simple  dressings.— (See  Pearson's  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery. Richter,  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundarzn,  b.  I. 
Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  \,p.  15.  Richeran 
graphic  Chir.  t.  I,  p.  123,  tdd.  2.  W.  Gibsor* 
tutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824.  C.  J.  M. 
Langenbeck,  Nosologic  Ac.  6.  1,  p.  357,  Golt.  1822. 
M.  J.  Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.\,p.~A,  Heidelb.  1826 .) 
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GANGLION.  (royyXiov.)  In  surgery,  a  tumour  on 
a  tendon  or  aponeurosis. 
A  ganglion  is  an  encysted,  circumscribed,  moveable 
Dwelling,  commonly  free  from  pain,  causing  no  altera- 
tion in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  formed  upon  tendons 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  upon 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  over  the  wrist.  A  French 
gentleman  consulted  me,  who  had  one  upon  the  upper 
part  of  his  foot  which  created  a  great  sensation  of 


weakness  in  the  motion  of  the  foot ;  and  I  have  taken 
notice  that  ganglions  occur  particularly  often  just  be- 
low the  knee-pan  in  housemaids  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
kneeling  a  great  deal  in  order  to  scour  rooms.  A  cu- 
rious example  is  recorded,  in  which  a  ganglion,  situated 
exactly  over  the  arteria  radialis  and  the  arteria  super 
fieialis  volne,  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  aneurism 
—(See  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  April,  1821.) 
These  tumours,  when  compressed,  seem  to  posses* 
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onnmrtmblc  elasticity.    Thev  often  occur  unpreceded 
the  consequence 
in  attain  a 
ordinanlj  are  not  painftU,  though 
-  lo  the  contrary, 
the)  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  viscid, 
nribling  white  of  egg.    If  tli<-y  do 
,,  are  ooi  cured  wink  re- 
in siime  cases,  become 
U  inconvenience,  by  ob- 
;  in-  part  and  rendering  it  painful. 
■  ni  application  ncceed  in  curing 

i,  ,imi  in  tins  country  friction  with  the  oleum 
,  common  method.    I  have  oflen  seen 
sin  ii  tumours  verj  much  leeaened  by  this  planoftreat- 
i  seldom  i  bred  ;  for  no  sooner  has  the  friction 
discontinued  than  the  ilui.l  In  the  cyet  in  general  aecu- 
again. 
<  lompreeeion  is  usually  more  effectual  than  discutient 
liniments     Persons  with  ganglions  hare  been  recorn- 
-..  rub  them  strong!}  with  their  thumh  several 
\in  t  this  1ms  very  ofien 

the  tumour  has  aomet *  disappeared.    Butthi  best 

method  11  to  make  continual  pressure  on  ganglions  by 
means  of  ■  piece  of  sheet-lead  bound  upon  the  part 
with  -i  band  ft  'it""  Is  no  objection,  however,  to 
using  ones  or  twice  ■  day,  In  conjunction  with  this 

treatment,  (Met ■  with  the  oleum  origan!  or  campho- 

rated  mercurial  ointment,  provided  these  measures  to- 
j  to  make  tin:  tumour  inflame, 

1  always  be  carefully  avoided. 

iti  'i much,  havi  bei  a  known 

to  in  come  most  1,1  tlignanl  tungpus  diseases. 

si  ions  have  been  recommended  to  he  introduced 
through  ganglions  with  a  view  of  earing  them.  This 
method,  however,  is  not  1  tie;  for  it  is  by  no 

means  fin  of  surgery  fully 

prove.    <  Sanceroua  diseases,  and  even  a  malignant  fatal 
en  from  the  irri- 
Igh  a  ganglion. 
i  tly,  when  a  (an  [lit  n  inflames  and  ulcerates, 
throws  out  a  fungus  which  is  ni  aver]  ma- 
lignant nature.     Hence,  the  practitioner  should  avoid 
nuking  an  opening  into  the  swelling,  or  doing  any 
thing  which  is  hkciy  to  occasion  sloughing  or  ulcera- 
tion oi  in  iglion    maj  b   cured  by  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  rupture  the  cyst,  and  some  authors 
lii\.   recommended  putting  the  band  affected  upon  a 
:  than  striking  the  ganglion  several  times  with 
or  a  mallet.    The  cj  si  of  a  recent  ganglion  may 
also  be  burst  by  compressing  it  strongly  with  the  thumbs 

with  or  without  the  intervention  of  a  piece  of  n 13 

the  fluid  tcent  cellular  membrane  ; 

and  pressure  being  now  employed,  the  opposite  sides 
of  ih.  ,  ivltj  bei  inflamma- 

tion, and  the  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  prevented, 
On  this  principle  Sir  tatley  Cooper  cures  th< 
loptdit  Mithodiqm ,  partit    < 

t.  1,  p.  100,  i  c.  .- 

■:;r.  I.  3,  /(.  7.) 

In  almost  every  instance,  a  ganglion  maybe  cured 
re  and  friction;  and  if  not  actually  cured,  the 

■  ii  so  bearable  by  these  means, 
that  few  patients  would  choose  to  have  the  tumour  cut 
out.    Under  fb  •■  omes  verj  much 

diminished,  and  should  it  enlarge  again,  the  mode  of 

rein  I   is   sn  simple,  and  the  case  so  little  troublesome, 

thai  patients  generally  content  themselves  with  occa- 

Ig  a  piece  Of  lead  on  the  part. 

Itm  when  ganglions  resist  all  attempts  to  disperse  or 
them  :  win  11  u,  inconve- 

ang  the  functions  of  the  joint 
or  cans  hoald  be  carefully  dissected  out 

bj  liisi  11  onini 

Ing  tin  1  1  syery  side  from 

the  com  a  1,1  lastly  emu, 

01  11  off  the  su  or  fascia.    The  greatest 

to  make  any  opening  in 
so  as  10  let  out  its  contents,  and  make  it  collapse';  a 
circumstance  winch  would  render  the  dissection  of  ii 
Sntirel]  out  much  more  difficult, 

oipliahed,  the  skin  is  to  be 

ivi  r  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  with  a  view 
of  healing  the  wound  and  the  cavit]  bj  adhi 
When  the  ganglion  has  burst, oris  ulcerated, it  is 

heat  10  n  niuvc;  the  diseased  skin  together  with  the  cyst 
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and  of  course  the  incision  must  be  oval  or  circular,  as 
may  seem  most  convenient.  The  grand  object  is,  not 
to  allow  any  particle  of  the  cyst  to  remain  behind,  as  it 
would  be  very  likely  to  throw  out  a  fungus,  and  prevent 
a  cure.  In  Warner's  Cases  of  Surgtry  is  an  account 
of  two  considerable  ganglions  which  this  gentleman,  in 
imitation  of  Celsus  and  Paulus  jKgineta,  thought  it 
right  to  extirpate.  These  had  become  adherent  to  the 
tendons  of  the  fingers.  In  the  operation  he  was  ob- 
liged to  cut  the  transverse  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  and 
the  patients,  who  before  could  not  shut  their  hands,  nor 
close  their  fingers,  perfectly  regained  the  use  of  these 
parts.  Mr.  Gooch  relates  a  case  of  the  same  kind, 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  a  violent  bruise  tliree  or 
(bur  years  before.  The  tumour  reached  from  the  wrist 
to  the  middle  of  the  hand,  and  created  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  Mr.  (iooch  extirpated  it,  and  then  restored  the 
position  of  the  hand  and  free  motion  of  the  joint  by  the 
use  of  emollient  applications  and  suitable  pressure, 
made  with  a  machine  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Other  cases,  confirming  the  safety  of  cutting  out  gan 
glions,  are  recorded  in  the  London  Medical  Journal 
for  1787,  p.  154;  by  Eller,  in  Mem.  de  VAead.  des 
Sciences  de  Berlin,  t.  2,  arm.  1746;  Schmucker,  in 
C/iir.  Wahrnehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  332;  Girard,  Lupio- 
logie. 

The  ganglions  which  occur  just  below  the  knee  1 
have  seen  cured  ny  a  little  blister  applied  over  them, 
and  kept  open  by  the  savin  cerate.  Camphorated  blisters, 
indeed,  have  been  proposed  as  a  means  of  dispersing 
other  ganglions. — {Jaegtr,  Chir.  Cuutelen,  b.  2.) 

For  information  relative  to  ganglions,  consult  War- 
ner's Cases  in  Surgery.  Chirurgical  Works  of  B. 
Gooch,  vol.  2,  p.  376.  Heister's  Surgery.  B.  Bel"s 
Surgery.  Latta's  System  of  Surgery.  VEncylopedie 
Mithodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Ganglion.  Richter,  An 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1.  Lassv.s,  Pathologic 
chir.  t.  \,p.  399.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.t.  17,p.  311. 
GANGRENE.  (From  ypaivto,  to  feed  upon.)  An  in- 
cipient mortification,  so  named  from  its  eating  away  the 
flesh. 

Authors  have  generally  distinguished  mortification 
into  two  stages  :  the  first,  or  incipient  one,  they  name 
gangrene,  which  is  attended  with  a  sudden  diminution 
of  pain  in  the  place  affected;  a  livid  discoloration  of  the 
part,  which,  after  being  yellowish,  becomes  of  a  green- 
ish hue ;  a  detachment  of  the  cuticle,  under  which  a 
turbid  fluid  is  effused  ;  lastly,  the  swelling,  tension,  and 
hardness  of  the  previous  inflammation  subside,  and  on 
touching  the  part  a  crepitus  is  perceptible,  owing  to 
the  generation  of  air  in  the  gangrenous  parts. 

\\  hen  the  part  has  become  quite  cold,  black,  fibrous, 
incapable  of  moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling,  circu- 
lation, and  life,  this  is  the  second  stage  of  mortification, 
termed  sphacelus.  Gangrene,  however,  is  frequently 
used  synonymously  with  the  word  mortification.— (See 
Mortffi  11/1  ni.) 

GASTROCELE.  (From  yaarfip,  the  stomach,  and 
»JA)J,  a  tumour.)     A  herniaof  the  stomach. 

GASTROEAPHIA,  or  gastroraphe:.  (From  yaa- 
ri)p,  the  belly,  and  pu^fi,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  the 
belly,  and  some  of  its  contents. 

Although  the  term  gastroraphe,  in  strictness  of  ety 
mology,  signifies  the  sewing  up  of  any  wound  of  the 
beliy.yet  Mr.  S.  Sharp  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
word  implied,  that  the  wound  of  the  abdomen  was  com- 
plicated with  another  of  the  bow  els. 

The  moderns.  I  think,  seem  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  the  operation  of  sewing  up  a  wound  in  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen. 

What  was  formerly  meant  by  gastroraphe  could 
scarcely  ever  be  practised,  because  the  symptoms  laid 
down  for  distinguishing  when  an  intestine  is  wounded 
do  not  With  any  certainty  determine  in  what  particular 
part  it  is  wounded ;  which  want  of  information  makes 
it  absurd  to  open  the  abdomen  in  order  to  get  at  it. 
Hence  the  operation  of  stitching  the  bowels  can  only 
take  place  when  they  fall  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  when 
w,  can  see  where  the  -wound  is  situated.  And,  indeed, 
even  in  these  circumstances,  the  employment  of  sutures 
is  a  practice  the  propriety  of  which  is  questionable,  as 
will  be  farther  considered  in  the  article  Wounds. 

The  circumstances  making  the  practice  of  sewing  up 
a  wounded  intestine  proper  are  so  rare,  that  Duverney 
who  was  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  the  French  army 
a  great  many  years,  and  at  a  period  when  duels  were 
particularly  frequent,  and  his  country  at  war,  declare^ 
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that  he  had  never  had  a  single  opportunity  of  practising 
gastroraphe,  according  to  the  lbrmer  acceptation  of  that 
word. 

Gastroraphe,  or  merely  sewing  up  a  wound  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  may  be  done,  as  Mr.  .sharp  ex- 
plains, with  common  interrupted  suture  (see  Suture), 
or  with  the  quilled  one,  which  is  better,  as  follows  : 

A  ligature,  capable  of  splitting  into  two,  has  a  needle 
attached  to  each  end  of  it.  The  lip  of  the  wound  is  to 
be  pierced,  from  within  outwards,  about  an  inch  from  its 
edge.  The  other  needle  is  to  be  passed  in  the  same  way 
through  the  opposite  Up,  Then  the  two  needles  are  to 
be  cut  off.  As  many  such  sutures  must  be  made  as  the 
extent  of  the  wound  may  require. 

The  sides  of  the  wound  are  next  to  be  brought  toge- 
ther, and  the  ligatures  tied,  not  in  a  bow,  in  the  way  of 
the  interrupted  suture,  because  the  continual  action  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  might  make  the  ligatures  cur 
their  way  through  the  parts.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  divide  each  end  of  the  ligatures  into  two  portions, 
and  to  tie  these  over  a  piece  of  bougie  laid  along  the 
line  at  which  the  ligatures  emerge  from  the  flesh.  This 
is  to  be  done  to  all  the  ligatures  on  one  side  first.  Then 
the  wound  being  closed,  another  piece  of  bougie  is  to  be 
placed  along  the  other  lip  of  the  wound,  and  the  oppo- 
site ligatures  tied  over  it  with  sufficient  tightness  to 
keep  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  contact.  This  suture  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  interrupted  one,  because  a 
great  deal  of  its  pressure  is  made  on  the  two  pieces  of 
bougie,  and  of  course  it  is  less  likely  to  cut  its  way  out. 
Its  operation  is  to  be  assisted  with  compresses  laid  over 
each  side  of  the  wound,  and  the  uniting  bandage. 

In  four  or  five  days  the  sutures  may  generally  be  re- 
moved, and  sticking  plaster  alone  employed. — (Soe 
Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.) 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  sutures  are  violent  means, 
to  which  we  should  only  resort  when  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  lips  ofa  wound  in  contact  by  the  observance 
of  a  proper  posture  and  the  aid  ofa  methodical  bandage. 
M.  Pibrac  believes  such  circumstances  exeeedinnlv 
nucommon,  and  in  his  excellent  production  in  the  third 
voiume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, relative  to  the  abuse  of  sutures,  cases  are  related 
which  fully  prove  that  wounds  of  the  belly  readily  unite 
by  means  of  a  suitable  posture  and  a  proper  bandage, 
without  the  practice  of  gastroraphe.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, are  less  decisive  and  convincing  (if  possible  to  be 
so)  than  the  relations  of  the  (Cesarean  operation,  the  ex- 
tensive wound  of  which  has  often  been  healed  by  sim- 
ple means,  after  the  failure  of  sutures.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  only  possible  to  dispense  with  gastroraphe,  it  is 
even  mostly  advisable  to  do  so;  for  experience  has 
proved  that  this  operation  has  sometimes  occasioned 
very  bad  symptoms. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  it  may  be  es- 
sentially necessary  to  practise  gastroraphe.  For  in- 
stance, were  a  large  wound  to  be  made  across  theparie- 
tes  of  the  abdomen,  a  suture  might  become  indispensably 
requisite  to  prevent  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels.  Yet 
even  in  tins  case  the  sutures  should  be  as  few  in  num- 
ber as  possible.  In  a  longitudinal  wound  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  bandage  of  the  eightcen-tailed  kind  might  prove 
very  useful,  and  do  away  all  occasion  for  gastroraphe. 
— (See  Sutures.) 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  fact,  perhaps  more 
curious  than  instructive,  related  by  M.  Bordier,  of  Pon- 
dioherry,  in  the  Journal  de  Medicine,  vol,  26,  p.  538. 
An  Indian  soldier,  angry  with  his  wife,  killed  her,  and 
attempted  to  destroy  himself  by  giving  himself  a  wound 
with  a  broad  kind  of  dagger  in  the  abdomen,  so  as  to 
cause  a  protrusion  of  the  bowels.  A  doctor  of  the 
country  being  sent  for,  dissected  between  the  muscles 
and  skin,  and  introduced  a  thin  piece  of  lead,  which 
kept  up  the  bowels.  The  wound  soon  healed  up,  the 
lead  having  produced  no  inconvenience.  The  man  was 
afterward  hanged,  and  M.  Bordier,  when  the  body  was 
opened,  assured  himself  more  particularly  of  the  fact. 
Indeed,  numerous  cases  prove  that  lead  may  lodge  in  the 
living  body  without  occasioning  the  inconvenience 
which  results  from  the  presence  of  many  other  kinds  of 
extraneous  bodies. 

See  Le  Dran,  Oprationes  de  Chirurgie.  Sharp's 
Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery.  VEncyclopi- 
du  MHhodique,  parlie  Chirurgicale,  art.  Gastroraphe. 
Saliatier,  Medicine  Opiratoire,  t.  1. 

GLAUCOMA  (from  yAac/ce;,  bluish  green)  is  now  de- 
fined by  modern  surgeons  to  be  a  greenish-or  gray  opa- 


city of  the  vitreous  humour, attended  with  the  Iosp  w  > 
considerable  impairment  "i  Bight.  -( Welltr  on 
of  the  Km-,  transl.  by  Mantttth,  ml.  'J,  p,  'JT. i    in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  disease  essentially  consists  in 

an  alteration  of  the  component  parts  of  the  vitreous  liu 
mour,  accompanied  with  derangement  of  the  struoturi 
of  the  hyaloid  membrane,  retina,  and  tunica  choroidea 
the  vessels  of  which  are  always  more  or  less  varicose 
— (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.   214.)     Professoi 
Beer  considers  the  subjects  of  glaucoma  and  the  cats 
racta  viridis  or  glaucomatosa  together   in    the   BBnu 
chapter.     lie  observes  that  these  diseases  or. 
frequently,  not  only  as   true  effects    of   inflamma 
tion  of  the  eye,  but  sometimes  quite   unpn 
this  affection.    Although  glaucoma  may  continue  lor  a 
long  time  as  the  only  disorder,  without  the  crystalline 
lens  being  changed  in  the  slightest  degree,  yet  Beer  baa 
never  seen  the  case  reversed,  and  the  lens  become  al- 
tered as  it  does  in  glaucoma  first,  and  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour afterward.     In   what   this  author  desi 
gouty  ophthalmy,  glaucoma  is  said  to  come  on  with  die 
lbllowing  symptoms.     The  iris  is  not  observed  to  ex- 
pand, but  rather  to  become  contracted  ;  the  pupil  is  not 
equally  dilated,  but  extends  more  towards  the  camhi 
the  iris  at  length  becoming  scarcely  perceptible  towards 
each  angle  of  the  eye,  especially  the  outer  one,  and  the 
pupil  of  course  assuming  something  of  the  appearance 
which  is  seen  in  the  eye  of  a  ruminating  animal.    In  a 
case,  however,  which  I  once  saw  in  the  London  Eyo 
Infirmary  under  Mr.  Lawrence,  it  was  particularly  re- 
marked, that  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  \\;ts  not  greatest 
in  the  transverse  direction  ;  a  circumstance  winch  liter's 
account  would  lead  us  to  expect  was  constant.    And  it 
particularly  merits  notice,  that  as  the  ins  shrinks  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  cornea,  its  pupillary  edge  is  in- 
verted towards  the  lens,  so  that  its  smaller  cir 
pletely  disappears.    In  this  very  dilated  stale  of  the  pu- 
pil, a  gray,  greenish  opacity  is  perceived,  seeming  to  be 
very  deep,  and  arising  from  a  real  loss  of  transparency 
in  the  vitreous  humour.   At  this  period  the  lens  i 
becomes  opaque,  acquiring  a  sea-green  hue,  ami  the  ca 
taracta  viridis,  or  glaucomatosa,  now  swell 
pears  to  project  forwards  into  the  anterior  i 
The  pain  then  becomes  more  incessant  and  violent, 
the  varicose  affection  of  the  eyeball  seriously  ii 
and  the  eyesight,  which  began  hourly  to  diminish  from 
the  moment  when  the  pupil  was  first  observed  to  be  in 
any  degree  expanded  and  opaque,  and  the  in 
less,  is  now  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  not  tin 
perception  of  external  light  remains,  though  the  patient 
may  vainly  congratulate  himself  on  discerning  lumi- 
nous appearances  produced  within  the  eye  itself,  m  tin 
form  of  a  fiery,  shining  circle,  especially  when  the  or- 
gan is  gently  pressed  upon.    An  eye  in  this  condition 
(says  Beer)  has  really  a  look  as  if  it  were  dead,  tna 
cornea  being  as  flaccid  and    void   of  lustre  as   in  a 
corpse.     Finally,  when  these  svmploms  hav. 
their  utmost  pitch,  an  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  follows, 
and  the  painful  sensations  about  the  organ  Hi 
corpulent  individuals,  however,  they  still  continue  with 
greater  violence.     Sooner  or  later  the  other  eye  is  also 
either  attacked  with  arthritic  iritis,  or  ophthalmy,  or 
becomes  affected  with  glaucoma,  which  is  ushered'in  by- 
violent  and  incessant  headache.— {linr,  Lrhre  von  den 
Avgenkrankhnten,  b.  1,  p.  581,<5-c.  Svo.  Wien,  1813.) 
According  to  this  author,  glaucoma  and  the  gn 
ract  are  never  the  consequences  of  any  description  of 
ophthalmy,  but  what  he  terms  arthritic.— {B.  2,?i.255. 
Wien,   1817.)     I  believe,  however,  with  Mr.  Guthrie 
that  the  inflammation  is  really  an  unhealthy  disorgan 
izing  inflammation,  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  no 
connected  with  gout  (Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,p 
216),  of  the  effects  of  which  disorder  the  German  prac- 
titioners entertain  the  most  vague  notions.     : 
affections,  after  they  are  conjoined  with  a  general  vari- 
cose disease  of  the  eyeball,  are  set  down  by  Bet 
nerally  incurable.    According  to  Weller,  whi 
treous  humour  first  begins  to  be  muddy,  the  disease 
may  sometimes  be  checked.— (On  Dist 
vol.  2,  p.  29.)    The  means  of  relief  depended  upon  in 
Germany  are,  frictions  on  the  eyebrow  with  tinct  opii 
croc,  or  liniment,   amnion. ;    the  avoidance  of  cold ; 
camphorated  bags  of  aromatic  herbs  applied  over  the 
eye,  but  the  effect  of  which  must  be  rather  insignifi- 
cant;  issues;  setons;  rubbing  the  antimonial  ointment 
over  the  spine,  orbehind  the  cars,  &c.—{Vol,  cit.p.238.) 
Other    authors   recommend   applying  blisters,    and 
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jTjn»  inti  [rata,  calomel,  and  soap. 

of  ethermighi  be  tried;  but  from  the  bistorj 
ceeol  cure  must  >■• 
also  IV.  G.  Benedict  i 
i    \to   Lips.  1809.) 
(,i,i;i  r.    Bythe  term  glut  is  commonly  understood 
ge,  after  the  inflamma- 

aitendedw  i  ling  in  making  water,  &«.   Air. 

Hunter  remarks,  thai  11  differs  from  a  gonorrhoea  in  be- 
ni. I  in  the  dis 

i  .1  slimy  mucus  insti 
rum.    He  aays,  thai  a  take  its  rise  from 

which  the  pari  icted.   The 

i   1 1  self,  even  after 

eri  rj  thod  baa  bei  n  Ineffectually  tried.    Tins  proba- 

bly  depends  upon  ai  i  Ldi  atal  changes  in  the  constitution, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself.    Mr. 

Hunter  had  a  suspicion  that  soni  :,i 

with  scrofula.    Certain  il  is,  the  sea-bath  cures  more 

■  l  cold  bath,  or  any  oilier  mode 

of  bathing:  and  a  cure  maj  sometimes,  but  not  always 

npllshed  by  an  injection  of  diluted  sea-water. 

Gleets  are  often  attended  with  a  relaxed  constitution. 

irise  fi  n her  affections  of  the 

urethra,  besides  gonorrhoea.    A  stricture  is  almost  al- 
ompanied  with  a  gleet ;  and  so  sometimes  is 
gland. 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr,  Hunter,  that  if  a  gleet  does 
not  arise  from  an  i  ie,  and  cannot  be  sup- 

posed to  be  a  return  of  a  former  gleet;  In  consequence 
of  a  gonorrhcea,  either  a  stricture  <>r  .i  .e,.s,  <i  prostate 
eland  Is  to  be  suspected :  an  inquirj  should  be  made 
w  bether  the  stream  of  urine  is  smaller  than  common, 

LcUll  ■  in  voiding  it,  and  whe- 
ther the  rails  to  make  it  are  frequent.    It  there  should 
be  si,,  h  symptom,  a  bough  ,  rather  under  the  common 
:ed ;  and  if  it  passes  into  the 
Madder  with  toll  I  i  t  'is  probably  in 

ite  gland,  which  should  next  be  i  icamini  d.  - 
ttate  Gland.) 
tura  eanth.,  given 
Internally,  are  oi  ciallj   in  sir." 

thej  an-  useful  the\  prove  so  almosl  imme- 
diately. Hence,  if  the)  had  neither  lessened  nor  re- 
moved the  gleet  in  live  or  Bin  days, Mr.  Hunter  never 

.  mill .1  them  I. inner.     The  same  observation  applies 

to  cubel  •  I  of  late  as  a  n  medj  ibr  gonor- 

I    Of  W  hieh    is  2  ij, 

it  fluid  three  times  a  day.    As  the  dis- 

I  en  removed    i  tch  mcili- 

ould  be  continued  for  some  time  alter  thes;  mp- 
toms  have  disa  i 

When  the  whole  constitution  IS  weak,  the  cold  bath, 
lark,   and   steel  may  be  given.     The  astrin- 
gent gums  and  given  as  internal  astrin- 
gents, have  little  . 

With   n  ications,  the  astringents 

commonly  used  are,  the.  bark,  sulphate  of 

sine,  alum  tionsoflead.    The  aqua  vitrio- 

i  London  Dispensatory,  diluted 
i  i.ines  us  quantity  of  water,  makes  a  very 
.  uon. 
Irritating  applications  consist  either  of  injections  or 
or  medicated  with  irritating  m 
Violent  exercise  mm  be  consid  'red  as  having 

Such  applications  should  never  be  used  till  the 

otnermel  afuH)  tried  and  found  unsuc- 

cessful,    lii.-v  at  tirst  Increase  the  discharge,  and  on 
in  loned  too  earlj .    Two 
muriate  of  mercury,  dissolved'  in  eight 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  make  a  very  good  h 

in  irritable  habits  such  an  application  may 
'i  inn.  and  therefore,  if  possible,  the  capability 

Of  the  parts  to  hear  its  employment  should  first  be 
made  out. 

act  violently,  but  Mr.  Hunter 
thought  them  more  effli  tjections.    a  sim- 

ple unmeditated  one  is  generally  sufficient,  and  must 
be  used  a  month  or  su  weeks  before  the  cure  can  be 

depended    ii|ion  atcd  with  camphor  or 

turpentine  were  formerly  employed  for  the  cure  of 
float  :   '''  !  i  rial  as  common 

it  present,  I  believe,  they  are  not  used  at  all 
of  eminence.    Whatever  bougies  are 
employed  should  be  under  the  common  size. 
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Mr.  Hunter  knew  a  gleet  disappear  on  the  breaking 
out  of  two  chancres  on  the  glans.  Gleets  have  also 
been  cured  by  a  blister  on  the  under  side  of  the  ure- 
thra, and  by  electricity. 

In  every  plan  of  treatment,  rest  or  quietness  is  gene- 
rally of  great  consequence  ;  but,  after  the  failure  of  the 
usual  modes,  riding  on  horseback  wffl  sometimes  im- 
mediately effect  a  cure. 

Regularity  and  moderation  in  diet  are  to  be  observed. 

Intercourse  with  women  often  causes  a  return  or  in- 
crease of  gleet;  and  in  such  cases,  it  gives  mspieion 
of  a  fresh  infection  ;  but  the  difference  between  this 
and  a  fresh  infection  is,  that  here  the  return  is  almost 
immediately  after  the  connexion. 

Gleets  in  women  are  cured  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  men.    Turpentines,  however,  have  no 
specific  effect  on  the  vagina ;  and  the  astringent  injec- 
tions used  may  also  be  stronger  than  those  intended 
de  patients. 

[The  tincture  of  cantharides,  pretty  freely  adminis- 
tered, and  for  some  time,  is  a  powerful  means  of  re- 
storing the  tone  of  the  genital  organs,  and  of  curing 
gleet.  Its  use,  however,  must  be  persisted  in  for  some 
time.  In  that  condition  of  the  system  in  which  a 
gleety  discharge  depends  upon  a  diseased  state  of  the 
prostate  gland^  Dr.  Francis,  of  New-York,  has  given 
the  muriated  tincture  of  gold  with  relief,  in  cases 
where  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  proved  irritating, 
and  seemed  to  augment  existing  evils.  Our  Ameri- 
can remedy,  the  pyrola,  ought  not  in  instances  of  this 
sort  to  be  overlooked.  While  it  invigorates  the  tone 
of  the  digestive  organs,  it  is  valuable  in  various  affec- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs. — Reese.] 

See  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by  John 
Hunter,  ed.  2.  Also,  Sicediatir's  Practical  Observa- 
ticms  on  i 

GLOSSOCATOCHliS.  (From  yXwtrcra,  the  tongue, 
and  min'xw,  to  depress.)  The  ancient  glossocatochus 
was  a  sort  of  forceps,  one  of  the  blades  of  which 
served  to  depress  the  tongue,  while  the  other  was  ap- 
plied under  the  chin. 

Gi  UTRE,    See  Brom  I 

GONORRHCEA.  (From  yovi),  the  semen,  and  ,5™, 
to  flow.)  Etymologically,  an  involuntary  discharge  of 
the  semen  ■  out  always,  according  to  modem  surgery, 
a  disenarge  of  purulent  infectious  matter,  from  the  ure- 
thra in  the  male,  ami  from  the  vagina  and  surfaces  of 

the  labia,  nymphs,  clitoris,  &c,  in  the  female  subject. 
Dr.  Swediaur,  after  censuring  the  etymological  im- 
port as  conveying  an  errone.  ,  if  a  Creek 
name  Is  to  he  retained,  he  would  call  it  blennorrhagia, 
from  iSMvin,  mucus,  and  iiia,  to  flow.  However,  as 
most  of  the  moderns  consider  the  discharge  as  pus,  not 
mucus,  the  etymological  import  of  blenorrhcca  is  ao 
Objectionable  as  that  of  gonorrhoea.  Mr.  Howship  has 
repeatedly  examined  the  discharge  with  a  microscope, 
but  without  perceiving  any  ess.  ntial  difference  between 
such  discharge  and  the  pus  effused  from  an  ulcer.- 
rmplaints  affecting  tin  Secretion  and  Excretion  of 
Hie  Urine, p.  260.)  In  F.nglish,  the  disease  is  commonly 
called  a  cln]>,  from  the  old  French  word  clapises.  which 
were  public  shops,  kept  and  inhabited  by  single  prosti- 
tutes, and  generally  confined  to  a  particular  quarter  of 
the  town,  as  is  even  now  the  ease  in  several  of  tho 
great  towns  m  Italy.  In  German,  the  disorder  is  named 
a  tripper,  from  dripping;  and  in  French,  a chaudepisse, 
from  the  heat  and  scalding  in  making  water  .-{Swediaur.) 

We  shall  first  present  the  reader  with  some  of  Mr. 
Hunter's  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  gonorrhcea, 
niitoms,  and  treatment;  and,  lastly,  take  notice 
of  the  observations  of  some  other  writers. 

When  an  irritating  matter  of  any  kind  is  applied  to 

a  secreting  surface  it  increases  that   secretion,  and 

changes  it  from  its  natural  state  to  some  other.    In 

isent  instance,  it  is  changed  from  mucus  to  pus. 

Till  about  the  year  1753,  it  was  generally  supposed, 
that  the  matter  from  the  urethra  in  cases  of  gonorrhcea 
arose  from  ulcers  in  the  passage;  but  about  that  time 
it  was  ascertained  that  pus  might  be  secreted  without 
a  breach  of  substance.  It  was  first  accidentally  proved 
by  dissection,  that  pus  might  be  formed  in  the  bag  of 
the  pleura  without  ulceration  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  after- 
ward examined  the  urethra  of  malefactors  and  others, 
who  were  executed  or  died  while  known  to  be  affected 
with  gonorrhea,  ami  demonstrated  that  the  canal  waa 
entirely  free  from  every  appearance  of  ulcer. 

The  time  when  a  gonorrhcea  first  appears  after  infec 
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tion,  is  extremely  various.  Tt  generally  comes  on 
sooner  than  a  chancre.  Mr.  Hunter  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  some  instances  the  disease  began  in  a  few 
hours  ;  while  in  others,  six  weeks  previously  elapsed  ; 
but  he  had  known  it  begin  at  all  the  intermediate  pe- 
riods. However,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  about  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days  after  infection  is  the  most 
common  period. 

The  surface  of  the  urethra  is  subject  to  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  from  various  other  causes  besides 
the  venereal  poison;  and  sometimes  discharges  hap- 
pen spontaneously,  when  no  immediate  cause  can  be 
assigned  Such  may  be  called  simple  gonorrhoea,  hav- 
ing nothing  of  the  venereal  infection  in  them. 

Mr.  Hunter  knew  of  cases  in  which  the  urethra 
sympathized  with  the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  were  produced.  This  hap- 
pened several  times  to  the  same  patient.  The  urethra 
is  known  to  be  sometimes  the  seat  of  the  gout ;  and 
Mr.  Hunter  was  acquainted  with  instances  of  its  being 
the  seat  of  rheumatism. 

When  a  secreting  surface  has  once  received  the  inflam- 
matory action,  its  secretions  are  increased  and  visibly 
altered.  Also,  when  irritation  has  produced  inflamma- 
tion and  an  ulcer  in  the  solid  parts,  a  secretion  of  mat- 
ter takes  place,  the  intention  of  which,  in  both,  seems 
to  be  to  wash  away  the  irritating  matter.  But  in  in- 
flammations arising  from  specific  or  morbid  poisons, 
the  irritation  cannot  be  thus  got  rid  of;  for  although 
the  first  irritating  matter  be  washed  away,  yet  the 
new  matter  has  the  same  quality  as  the  original  had; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  same  principle,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  perpetual  source  of  irritations,  even  if  the  ve- 
nereal inflammation,  like  many  other  specific  diseases, 
were  not,  what  it  really  is,  kept  up  by  the  specific 
quality  of  the  inflammation  itself.  This  inflammation 
seems,  however,  to  be  only  capable  of  lasting  a  limited 
time,  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  it  vanishing  of  them- 
selves, by  the  parts  becoming  less  and  less  susceptible 
of  irritation  ;  and  the  subsequent  venereal  matter  can 
have  no  power  of  continuing  the  original  irritation,  for 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  disease.  The 
time  which  the  susceptibility  of  the  irritation  lasts 
must  depend  upon  the  difference  in  the  constitution, 
and  not  upon  any  difference  in  the  poison  itself. 

Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  the  venereal  disease  only 
ceased  spontaneously  when  it  attacked  a  secreting  sur- 
face, and  produced  a  mere  secretion  of  pus  without  ul- 
ceration. Such  were  some  of  the  sentiments  of  this 
great  man,  who  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  identity  of 
the  poisons  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  ;  but  this  idea, 
and  the  hypothesis  about  the  impossibility  of  any  spon- 
taneous cure  of  venereal  sores,  are  now  very  generally 
relinquished. 

The  first  symptom  of  gonorrhoea  is  generally  an 
itching  at  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  glans.  A  little  fulness  of  the  lips 
of  the  urethra,  the  effect  of  inflammation,  is  next  ob- 
servable, and  soon  afterward  a  running  appears. 

The  itching  changes  into  pain,  more  particularly  at 
the  time  of  voiding  the  urine.  There  is  often  no  pain 
till  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  discharge 
and  other  symptoms;  and  in  many  gonorrhoeas  there 
is  hardly  any  pain  at  all  even  when  the  discharge  is 
very  considerable.  At  other  times,  a  great  degree  of 
soreness  occurs  long  before  any  discharge  appears. 
There  is  generally  a  particular  fulness  in  the  penis, 
and  more  especially  in  the  glans.  The  glans  has  also 
a  kind  of  transparency,  especially  near  the  beginning 
of  the  urethra,  where  the  skin,  being  distended,  smooth, 
and  red,  resembles  a  ripe  cherry.  The  mouth  of  the 
urethra  is,  in  many  instances,  evidently  excoriated. 
The  surface  of  the  glans  itself  is  often  in  a  half-exco- 
riated state,  consequently  very  tender;  and  it  secretes 
a  sort  of  discharge.  The  canal  of  the  urethra  becomes 
narrower,  which  is  known  by  the  stream  of  urine  be- 
ing smaller  than  common.  This  proceeds  from  the 
fulness  of  the  penis  in  general,  and  either  from  the 
lining  of  the  urethra  being  swollen  or  in  a  spasmodic 
6tate.  The  fear  of  the  patient  while  voiding  his  urine, 
also  disposes  the  urethra  to  contract ;  and  the  stream 
of  urine  is  generally  much  scattered  and  broken  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  passage.  There  is  frequently- 
some  degree  of  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra,  perhaps 
from  the  distention  of  the  vessels,  more  especially  when 
there  is  a  chordee,  or  a  tendency  to  it.  Small  swell- 
ings often  occur  along  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis. 


In  the  course  of  the  urethra.    These  Mr.  Hunter  sus- 

pecteil  lo  be  enlarged  glands  of  the  passage.  Thej  oc- 
casional!}  suppurate  and  burst  outwardly,  but  now 

and  then  in   the   urethra  itself.     Mr.  Hunter 
suspected  such  tumours  to  be  ducts,  or   lacuna)  of  the 
glands  of  the  urethra  distended  with  mucus,  in  idiise- 

quence  of  the  mouth  of  the  due)  being   closed,  in  u 
manner  similar  to  what  happens  to  the  duel 
from  the  lachrymal  sac  to  the  nose,  and  so  as  to  induce 
inflammation,  suppuration,  and  ulceration.    Hardness 

and  swelling  may  also  occur  in  the  Situation  Of  t  low- 
per's  glands,  and  end  in  considerable  abscesses  m  n,,. 
perineum.  The  latter  tumours  break  either  internallj 
or  externally,  and  sometimes  in  both  ways,  so  as  to 
produce  fistula-  in  perina  a. 
A  soreness  is  often  felt  all  along  the  under  side  ol  the 

penis,  frequently    extending  as  far  as  the  ami 
pain  is  particularly   great    in  erections;  inn 

differs  from  chordee  by  the  penis  remaining  straight. 
In  most  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  erections  are  frequent,  and 
even  sometimes  threaten  to  bring  on  mortification;  as 

opium  is  of  great  service,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  thai  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  them  of  a  spasmodic  nature. 

The  natural  slimy  disi  barge  from  the  glands  of  the 
urethra  is  first  changed  frotn  a  fine,  transparent,  ropy 
secretion  to  a  watery,  whitish  fluid  ;  and  the  lubricating 
fluid  which  the  passage  naturally  exhales  becomes 
less  transparent ;  both  these  secretions  becoming  gra- 
dually thicker,  assume  more  and  more  the  qualities  of 
common  pus. 

The  matter  of  gonorrhoea  often  changes  its  colour  and 
consistence,  sometimes  from  a  white  to  a  yellow,  and 
often  to  a  greenish  colour.  These  changes  depend  en 
the  increase  and  decrease  ofthe  inflammation,  ami  not 
on  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  matter  itself;  for  an 
irritation  of  these  parts,  equal  to  that  produced  in  a 
gonorrhoea,  will  produce  the  same  appearances. 

The  discharge  is  produced  from  the  membrane  lining 
the  urethra,  and  from  the  lacuna;,  but  in  general  only 
for  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  external  orifice 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  seldom  farther  than  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  at  most.  This  he  terms  the  specific 
extent  of  the  inflammation.  Whenever  he  bad  an  op- 
portunity of -examining  the  urethra  affected  with  gonor- 
rhoea, he  always  found  the  lacunas  loaded  with  matter, 
and  more  visible  than  in  the  natural  state.  Before  the 
time  of  this  celebrated  man,  it  was  commonly  supposed 
that  the  discharge  arose  from  the  whole  surface  ofthe 
urethra,  and  even  from  Cowper's  glands,  the  prostate 
and  vesiculae  seminales. 

But  if  the  matter  were  secreted  from  all  these  parts, 
the  pus  would  collect  in  the  bulb,  as  the  semen  does, 
and  thence  be  emitted  in  jerks ;  for  nothing  can  be  in 
the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra  without  stimulating  it 
to  action,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  irritation  and 
inflammation. 

When  the  inflammation  is  violent,  some  ofthe  ves- 
sels of  the  urethra  often  burst,  and  a  discharge  of  blood 
ensues.  Sometimes  such  blood  is  only  just  enough  to 
give  the  matter  a  tinge.  In  other  instances,  erections 
cause  an  extravasation  by  stretching  the  part. 

When  the  inflammation  goes  more  deeply  than  the 
membranous  lining,  and  affects  the  reticular  membrane 
ofthe  urethra,  it  produces  in  it  an  extravasation  of 
coagulable  lymph,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a 
chordee. — (See  Chordee.) 

Mr.  Hunter  suspected  that  the  disease  is  communi- 
cated or  creeps  along  from  the  glans  to  the  urethra,  or, 
at  least,  from  the  lipsof  the  urethra  to  its  inner  surface, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  the  infectious  matter  can,  during 
coition,  get  as  far  as  the  disease  extends.  He  mentions 
an  instance,  in  wluch  a  gentleman,  \\  bo  had  not  in- 
habited with  any  woman  for  many  weeks,  to  all  ap- 
pearance caught  a  gonorrhoea  from  a  piece  of  plaster, 
which  had  adhered  to  his  glans  penis  in  a  Bi 
abroad.  The  infection  is  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  some  person  with  a  clap  had  previously  been  to  tins 
place,  and  had  left  behind  some  ofthe  discharge,  and  that 
the  above  gentleman  had  allowed  his  penis  to  remain 
in  contact  with  the  matter  till  it  hod  i 

Many  symptoms  depending  on  the  sympathy  of  other 
parts  with  the  urethra  sometimes  accompany  a  gonor- 
rhoea. An  uneasiness,  partaking  of  soreness  and  pain, 
and  a  kind  of  weariness,  are  felt  about  every  part  ofthe 
pelvis.  The  scrotum,  testicles,  perineum,  anus,  and 
hips  become  disagreeably  sensible,  and  the  testicles 
often  require  to  be  suspended.    So  irritable,  indeed,  are 
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Mm*  in  mft  i  m,  ivat  the  leul  accident,  or  even  ex- 
tiich  would  ha  tide  Kind  ;u  an- 

ni .  will  make  them  Bwell.    The  glan 

Hi  cted  sympathetically,  and  even  swell 

onol  rappurate,  u  the?  generallydo 

m  the  absorption  of  matter.    Mr. 

Hunter  baa  seen  tin-  LrTitation  ol  a  gonorrhoea  so  exten- 

to affect  with  real  pain  the  thighs,  buttocks,and 

abdominal  muscles.     He  knew  one  gentleman  who 

never  bad  a  gonorrhoea  without  being  immediately 

seized  with  universal  rheumatii 

Winn  the  diaordt  r,  exclusive  of  the  affections  from 

sympathy ,  la more  \  lolenl  than  bu  been  described, 

Mr.  Hunter  termed  il  a  common  or  iimpU   venereal 
:  ,i ;  i.iii  if  the  patient  is  very  susceptible  of 
■ach  Irritation,  or  of  any  other  mode  of  action  which 
ompan)  the  venereal,  then  the  symptoms  are 
in  proportion  more  violent.    In  inch  circumstances,  we 
sometimes  find  the  irritation  and  inflammation  exceed 
■i.i  extend  through   the  whole 
urethra.    There  Is  often  a  coi  e  of  pain 
in  the  perineum  ;  and  a  frequent,  though  noi  a  constant, 
symptom                   odlc  contraction  of  the  accelera- 
,  rt  ctorea  muscles.    In  these  cases,  the 
Inflammation   la   sometimes  i                    mid  goes 
deeply  Into  the  cellular  membrane,  bin  without  pro- 
ducing anj  effect  except  swellingi    In  other  instances, 
m  becoming  one  of  the 
inn.    Thua,  Covt  pert  glands 
urate,  and  the  irritation  ollen  extends  even  to 
the  bladder  Itself. 
When  the  bladder  is  affected,  it  becomes  more  sus- 
I  ever)  h  nd  oflrritation.    ii  will  not  bear  the 
ind                 lepal  lent  i  annot  retain 
ins  water  the  ordinary  time;  and  the  moment  the  desire 
of  making  water  takes  p                    iged  instantlj  to 
make  it,  with  violent  pain  in  the  bladder,  and  still  more 
iu  the  glans  penis,  exactlj  similar  to  what  happens  in 
■i  iii  ni  the  atone.    If  thi    I  dd<     it  allowed  to  dia- 
ls contents  immediately,  the   pain    becomes 
almost  Intolerable;  and  even  when-the  water  is  evacu- 
ated, thai                       om    i  considerable  pain 

both  In  the  bladder  and 

i  in  iv,  when  the  bladder  is  much 
affected,  I  n    even  the  kidneys  sympathize; 

ami  Mr.  Iiiini,  i  suspect  that  the  irrita- 

tion  might  be  1  to  the  peritoneum  bj 

means  of  the  i 

Mi    Hunter  mention    :  tch,  w  bile  the  in 

flammatory  symptoms  of  a  gonorrhcea  wi 
an  incontinence  of  urine  came  on  ;  but  in  turn 

101  rhcrais  a 
ralis.) 
Anoili.  uii- r    is  a    sympathetic 

of  the  inguinal  glands.  -(See  I 
v  turd  cord    is   sometimi  ling  from 

(he  prepuce  along  the  lack  of  the  penis,  and  often  di- 

i-  ofthe  groins,  and  iff 
glands.    At  the  part  of  the  prepuce  where  the  cord 
takes  its  rise,  there  is  most  commonly  a  swelling, 
This  sometimi  ten  an  excoriation  and  a 

from  the  prepuce  or  glans  penis  exist.    In 
xi;   Howship  thought  the  large  vein  on  the 
dorsum  ofthe  penis  was  inflamed  and  thickened.— (Ore 

t  ion  of  the 

mnt,  the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea 
in  different  cases  seem  to  be  subject  to  infinil 
The  discharge  often  appears  without  any  pain,  and  the 
t  ofthe  pam  is  not  at  any  stated  time  after 
Df  the  discharge.    Thereisoften  no  pain 
at  all,  although  the  discharge  is  in  considerable  quart- 
The  pain  often  goes  off 
w«»"e  ,! ■■  9,  and  will  retui 

In  some  cases,  an  itching  is  felt  tor  a  considerable  tune, 
by  pain;  though  in 
endofthetLsease  On 
tho  other  hand,  the  pain  is  oft 
siderable,  even  when  there  is  little  or  no  discharge 
The  neighbouring  puns  sympathise, 

i,  the  testicle,  the  loins  and  pubes,  the  upper 
parts  ot  the  thighs, and  toe  abdominal  muscles  Some- 
times tin  ITS  a  few  hours  utter  th 

turn  ofthe  poison;  sometimes  not  till  six  weeks  have 
•lapsed.     Lastly,  it  b  often  impossible  to  d< 

whether  iLa.'  ea.se  is  a  venereal  discharge,  or  rather  one 


produced  by  the  application  of  infectious  matter,  or 
only  an  accidental  discharge,  arising  from  some  un- 
known cause. 

GONORRHCEA    IN    WOMEN 

The  disorder  is  not  so  easily  ascertained  in  them  as 
in  men,  because  they  are  subject  to  a  disorder  called 
jlunr  albus,  which  resembles  gonorrhcea,  A  mere  dis- 
charge in  women  is  less  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
gonorrhoea  than  even  a  discharge  without  pain  in  men. 
The  kind  of  matter  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  a 
gonorrhcea  from  a  fluor  albus  ;  for  in  the  latter  affec- 
tion, the  discharge  olten  puts  on  all  the  appearance  of 
venereal  matter.  Pam  is  not  necessarily  present,  and 
therefore  forms  no  line  of  distinction.  The  appearance 
of  the  parts  olten  gives  us  but  little  information  ;  "  for 
(says  Mr.  Hunter)  I  have  frequently  examined  the  parts 
of  those  who  confessed  all  the  symptoms,  such  as  in- 
crease of  discharge,  pain  in  making  water,  soreness  in 
walking,  or  when  the  parts  were  touched,  yet  I  could 
see  no  difference  between  these  and  sound  parts.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  of  judging,  in  cases  where  there 
arc  no  symptoms  sensible  to  the  person  herself,  or  where 
the  patient  has  a  mind  to  deny  any  uncommon  symp- 
toms, but  from  the  circumstances  preceding  the  dis- 
charge ;  such  as  her  having  been  connected  with  men 
supposed  to  be  unsound,  or  her  being  able  to  give  the 
disorder  to  others  ;  which  last  circumstance,  being  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  another  person,  is  not 
always  to  be  trusted  to,  for  obvious  reasons."  But 
though  there  may  sometimes  be  great  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  some  of  these  cases,  the  surgeon 
may  frequently  come  to  a  right  conclusion,  by  recol- 
lecting, as  Mr.  Dunn  bias  reminded  me,  that,  besides 
the  difference  depending  on  the  suddenly  severe  symp- 
toms of  gonorrhoea,  fluor -albus  may  be  known  by  tho 
gn  at  debility  ;  the  sinking  of  the  stomach ;  the  weari- 
ness of  the  limbs;  the  pam  ofthe  back,  always  in- 
creased b j  theerect posture;  the  severe  headaches;  the 
painful  menstruation,  together  with  the  very  gradual 

Of  the  disease. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  contracted, 
it  must  principally  attack  the  vagina,  a  part  not  en- 
dowed with  much  sensation.     In  man \  cases,  however, 

n  produces  a  considerable  soreness  on  the  inside  ofthe. 
labia,  nymphs,  clitoris,  carunculae  myrtiformes,  ami 

meatus  uriuanus.     In  certain  eases,  these  pails  arc  so 

sore,  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  tOUi 

can  hardly  walk;  the  urine  gives   pain   in    its   passage 

through  the  urethra,  and  when.it  comes  into  contact  with 

e-meiltloneil  parts. 

The  bladder,  and  even  the  kidneys,  occasionally 
sympathize.  The  mucous  glands  on  the  inside  of  the 
labia  often  swell,  and  sometimes  suppurate,  forming 
small  abscesses,  which  open  near  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina. 

ling  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  venereal  matter  from 
the  vagina  sometimes  runs  down  the  periiia-um  to  lite 
anus,  and  produces  a  gonorrhcea  or  chancre  in  that 
situation,  The  disease  m  women  may  probably  vveai 
itself  out,  as  in  men ;  but  it  may  exist  in  the  vagina  fbl 
years,  if  the  testimony  of  patients  can  be  relied  on. 

TREATMENT   OF   GONORRHCEA. 

As  every  form  ofthe  venereal  disease  is  supposed  to 
;  the  same  cause,  and  as  we  have  a  specific 
for  some  forms,  we  might  expect  that  this  would  be  a 
certain  cure  for  cm  ry  one;  and  therefore,  that  it  must 
be  no  difficult  task  to  cure  the  disease,  when  in  the 
form  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  urethra. 
Experience  teaches  us,  however,  that  the  gonorrhcea 
is  the  most  variable  in  its  symptoms,  while  under  a 
d  the  most  uncertain,  with  respect  lo  its  cure, 
Of  any  tonus  of  the  venereal  disease  (if  it  ever  be  a 
form  of  this  disease  at  all),  many  cases  terminating  in 
a  week,  while  others  continue  for  months  under  the 
same  treatment. 

The  only  curative  object  is,  to  destrov  the  disposition 
and  specific  mode  of  action  in  the  solids  ofthe  parts, 
and  as  they  become  changed,  the  poisonous  qt 
the  matter  produced  will  also  be  destroyed.  This  effects 
the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  does  not  always  remove  the 
consequence. 

Gonorrhoea  is  incapable  of  being  continued  beyond  a 
certain  time  in  any  constitution ;  and  when  it  is  vio- 
lent, or  of  long  duration,  it  is  owing  to  the  part  being 
very  susceptible  of  such  irritation,  and  "caddy  retain- 
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ing  it.  As  no  specific  remedy  for  gonorrhoea  is  known, 
it  is  fortunate  that  time  alone  will  effect  a  cure.  It  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  however,  whether  medicine 
can  be  of  any  service.  Mr.  Hunter  is  inclined  to  think 
it  not  of  the  least  use  in  nine  cases  out  often.  But 
even  this  would  be  of  some  consequence,  if  the  cases 
capable  of  being  benefited  could  be  distinguished. 

The  means  of  cure  generally  adopted  are  of  two 
kinds,  internal  remedies  and  local  applications ;  but 
whatever  plan  is  pursued,  we  are  always  to  attend 
more  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  or  to  any  accom- 
panying disease  in  the  pans  themselves,  or  parts  con- 
nected with  them,  than  to  the  gonorrhoea  itself. 

When  the  symptoms  are  violent,  but  of  the  common 
inflammatory  kind,  known  by  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation not  exceeding  the  specific  distance,  the  local 
treatment  may  be  either  irritating  or  soothing. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  irritating  applications  are 
less  dangerous  in  these  cases,  than  when  irritable  in- 
flammation is  present,  and  they  may  alter  the  specific 
action;  but  to  produce  this  effect  their  irritation  must 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  original  injury.  The  parts 
will  afterward  recover  of  themselves,  as  from  any 
other  common  inflammation. 

Mr.  Hunter  believes,  however,  that  in  the  beginning 
the  soothing  plan  is  the  best.  If  the  inflammation  be 
great,  and  of  the  irritable  kind,  no  violence  is  to  be 
used,  for  it  would  only  increase  the  symptoms  ;  and 
nothing  should  be  done  that  can  tend  to  stop  the  dis- 
charge, as  it  would  not  put  a  stop  to  the  inflammation. 
The  constitution  is  to  be  altered,  if  possible,  by  reme- 
dies adapted  to  each  disposition,  and  reducing  the  dis- 
ease to  its  simple  form.  If  the  constitution  cannot  be 
altered,  nothing  is  to  be  done,  and  the  action  is  to  be 
allowed  to  wear  itself  out. 

When  the  inflammation  has  abated,  the  cure  may  be 
attempted  by  internal  remedies  or  local  applications 
which  do  not  operate  violently,  whereby  the  irritation 
might  be  reproduced.  Gentle  astringents  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

But  if  the  disease  has  begun  mildly,  an  irritating  in- 
jection may  be  used,  in  order  quickly  to  get  rid  of  the 
specific  mode  of  action.  This  application  will  increase 
the  symptoms  for  a  time  ;  but  when  it  is  left  off  they 
will  often  abate  or  wholly  disappear;  and  after  such 
abatement  astringents  may  be  used,  the  discharge  be- 
ing the  only  thing  to  be  removed. 

When  itching,  pain,  and  other  uncommon  sensations 
are  felt  for  some  time  before  the  discharge  appears,  Mr. 
Hunter  diffidently  expresses  his  inclination  to  recom- 
mend the  soothing  plan,  instead  of  the  irritating  one,  in 
order  to  bring  on  the  discharge,  which  is  a  step  to- 
wards the  resolution  of  the  irritation  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
to  use  astringents  would  be  bad  practice,  as  by  retard- 
ing the  discharge  they  would  only  protract  the  cure. 
When  there  are  strictures  or  swelled  testicles,  astrin- 
gents should  not  be  used ;  for  while  there  is  a  dis- 
charge such  complaints  are  relieved. 

Mr.  Hunter  thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  mercury  in  gonorrhoea  :  "  I  doubt  very  much 
of  mercury  having  any  specific  virtue  in  this  species  of 
the  disease ;  for  I  find  that  it  is  as  soon  cured  without 
mercury  as  with  it,  &c.  So  little  effect,  indeed,  has  this 
medicine  upon  a  gonorrhoea,  that  I  have  known  a  gonor- 
rhoea take  place  [while  the  patient  was]  under  a  course 
of  mercury  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  a  chancre.  Men 
have  also  been  known  to  contract  a  gonorrhoea  when 
loaded  with  mercury  for  the  cure  of  a  lues  venerea : 
the  gonorrhoea,  nevertheless,  has  been  as  difficult  of 
cure  as  in  ordinary  cases." 

Mr.  Hunter  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  evacu- 
ants,  diuretics,  and  astringents  given  internally.  He 
allows,  however,  that  astringents,  which  act  specifi- 
cally on  the  parts,  as  the  balsams  conjoined  with  any 
other  medicine  which  may  be  thought  right,  may  help 
to  lessen  the  discharge,  in  proportion  as  the  inflamma- 
tion abates. 

Local  applications  may  be  either  internal  to  the  ure- 
thra, external  to  the  penis,  or  both.  Those  which  are 
applied  to  the  urethra  seem  to  promise  most  efficacy, 
because  they  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
diseased  parts.  They  may  be  either  in  a  solid  or  fluid 
form.  A  fluid  is  only  a  very  temporary  application. 
The  solid  ones,  or  bougies,  may  remain  a  long  while  ; 
kilt  in  general  irritate  immediately,  from  their  solidity 
alone  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  less  bougies  are  used 
when  the  part?  are  in  an  inflamed  state  th    ^ter, 


though  he  never  saw  any  bad  effects  from  them  Win 
applied  with  caution. 

At  present  bougies  are  rarely  used  m  cases  of  gonor- 
rhoea, in  consequence  of  the  irritation  which  may  pro- 
duce, and  their  tendency  to  bring  on  swelling  of  the 
testes. 

The  fluid  applications  or  injections  in  use  arc  innu- 
merable ;  and  as  gonorrhoea  frequently  gets  well  with 
so  many  of  various  kinds,  we  may  infer,  thai  the  coin- 
plaint  would,  in  time,  get  well  Of  Itself.  However, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  injections  ofti  n 
immediate  effect  on  the  symptoms,  and  Inner  mus| 
have  power;  though  the  injection  which  possesses  rh« 
greatest  power  is  unknown.  As  injections  are  only 
temporary  applications,  tiny  ninsi  be  used  often,  espe- 
cially when  found  useful,  and  not  of  an  irritating  kind. 
Mr.  Hunter  divides  injections  into  four  kinds,  the 
irritating,  sedative,  emollient,  and  astringent.  Ac- 
cording  to  his  doctrines,  irritating  injections  of  every 

kind  act  in  this  disease  upon  tin-  ;:;inio  ] -lple  ;  thai 

is,  by  producing  an  irritation  of  another  kind,  which 
ought  to  be  greater  than  the  venereal ;  by  which  means 
the  venereal  is  destroyed  and  lost,  and  the 
cured,  although  the  pain  and  discharge  may  still  be 
kept  up  by  the  injection  ;  effects,  however,  Which  will 
soon  go  off  when  the  injection  is  laid  aside.  In  this 
way  bougies  also  perforin  a  cure.  Most  of  the  irri- 
tating injections  have  an  astringent  effect,  and  prove 
simplj  astringent  when  mild. 

Irritating  injections  should  never  be  used  when  there 
is  already  much  inflammation;  especially  in  constitu- 
tions which  are  known  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  mnch 
irritation  :  nor  should  they  be  used  when  the  inflam- 
mation has  spread  beyond  the  specific  distance;  nor 
when  the  testicles  are  tender  ;  nor  when,  upon  the  dis- 
charge ceasing  quickly,  these  parts  have  become  sore; 
nor  when  the  perinajum  is  very  susceptible  of  inflam- 
mation, and  especially  if  it  formerly  should  have  sup- 
purated ;  nor  when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  blad- 
der to  irritation,  known  by  the  frequency  of  making 
water. 

In  mild  cases,  and  in  constitutions  which  are  not 
irritable,  such  injections  often  succeed,  and  remvoe  the 
disease  almost  immediately.  The  practice,  however, 
ought  to  be  attempted  with  caution,  and  not,  perhaps, 
till  milder  methods  have  failed.  Two  grains  of  the 
hydrargyrus  muriatus,  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  form  a  very  good  irritating  injection ;  but 
an  injection  of  only  half  this  strength  may  be  used, 
when  it  is  not  intended  to  attempt  a  cure  so  quickly. 
If,  however,  the  injection,  even  in  that  proportion,  gives 
considerable  pain  in  its  application,  or  occasions  a  great 
increase  of  pain  in  making  water,  it  should  be  farther 
diluted. 

Sedative  injections  will  always  be  of  service  when 
the  inflammation  is  considerable,  and  they  arc  very- 
useful  in  relieving  the  pain.  Perhaps  the  best  sedative 
is  opium,  as  well  when  given  by  the  mouth  or  anus, 
as  when  applied  to  the  part  affected  in  the  form  of  an 
injection.  But  even  opium  will  not  act  as  a  sedative 
in  all  constitutions  and  parts;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
often  has  opposite  effects,  producing  great  irritability. 
Lead  may  be  reckoned  a  sedative,  so  far  as  it  abates  in- 
flammation, while  at  the  same  time  it  may  act  as  a 
gentle  astringent.  Fourteen  grains  of  acetate  of  lead, 
in  5  viij.  of  distilled  water,  make  a  good  sedative  as- 
tringent injection. 

Drinking  freely  of  diluting  liquors  may,  perhaps,  have 
a  sedative  effect,  as  it  in  part  removes  some  of  the 
causes  of  irritation,  by  rendering  the  urine  less  stimu- 
lating to  the  bladder  when  the  irritation  is  there,  and 
to  the  urethra  in  its  passage  through  it.  Diluting 
drinks  may  possibly  lessen  the  susci  ptibility  of  irrita- 
tion. The  vegetable  mucilages  of  certain  seeds  and 
plants, and  the  emollient  gums,  are  recommended.  Mr. 
Hunter  does  not  entertain  much  opinion  of  their  effi- 
cacy, though  some  of  his  patients  told  him  that  they 
experienced  less  uneasiness  in  making  water,  when 
their  drink  was  impregnated  with  mucilaginous  sub- 
stances. 

Emollient  injections  are  the  most  proper  when  the 
inflammation  is  very  great  ;  and  they  probably  act  by 
first  simply  washing  away  the  matter,  and  then  leaving 
a  soft  application  to  the  part,  so  as  to  be  singularly  ser- 
viceable by  lessening  the  irritating  effects  of  the  urine 
Indeed,  practice  proves  this  ;  for  a  solution  of  gum  ara- 
ble, milk  and  water,  or  sweet  oil,  will  often  lessen  the 
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pain  and  other  symptoms,  when  the  more  active  injec- 
nolhing,  or  seemed  to  do  harm. 

orifice  of  the  urellira  is  fre- 
i  thai  the  point  of  the  lyringe 

.  no  Injection  should  be 
Hi.-  inflammation    has  abated;  but,  in  the 
maan  while,  form  ni .  nployed. 

Asir,,,.  ing  the  discharge. 

.  .1  toward!  the  latter  end  of  the 
tome  mild.    Km  if  tfa 
■honld  begin  mildly,  they  may  be  used  at  the  very  be- 
ginning; ening  the  discharge,  with- 
asing  the  inflammation,  we  complete  the  cure, 
and  prevent  a  continuance  of  the  discharge  called 
Phej   will  have   an  irritating  quality  if  Deed 
rease  the  discharge,  instead  of 
it.    Mr.  Hunter's  experience  did  not  teach 
ringent  was  much  better  than  another. 
■.mi's  blood,  the  balsams, 
inn!  the  turpentines,  dissolved  in  water;  the  juices  ol 

manj  •■•  irk,  Peruvian  bark* mrmentil 

rout,  and  perhaps  all  the  metallic  salts,  as  green,  blue, 
tite  vitriols;  ilir  salts  of  mercury,  and  also 
all  act  much  in  the  same  way  ;  though 
changing  of  an  injection  :s  oiten  efficacious. 
The  local  use  ol  the  nitric  acid,  properly  diluted,  has 
intended  by  Vigaroux,  Toepelmann,  and  others, 
ippage  "i  gonoi  rhosa. — (See 
•  !i  s  in  the  Cure 
: ,  and  a.  iter*  Erfakr. 
ubrr  ziceckm.  Behdl.  venerisch.  Scldeirhensflusse,  d,-c. 
1 809.) 
The  external  applications  are  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations, which  can  only  be  useful  when  the  prepuce, 
Klaus,  ami  OTlflce  of  the  urethra  are  inflamed. 

Bines  .Mr.  Hunter's  time,  many  surgeons  have  been 
in  the  ii  In  the  incipient  in- 

flammatory stage  ol  gonorrhoea,  covered  with  linen 
is  wet  wnii  the  Liquor  plutnbi  acetatis  dilutus; 
a  practice  Which  is  certainly  both  rational  and  bench 
olal.  Mr.  Ab'Tiiethy,  in  Ins  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
■peaks  m  favour  of  tins  method.    And  some 

among    Whom    is    my    intelligent   correspondent  Mr. 

Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  have  seen  greal  relief  derived 

from  the  use  oi   g  snspensor  scroti,  or  double  handker- 

shief,  which,  combined  with  rest  and  the  elevation  of 
.  the  last-mentioned  practitioner  has  frequently 
found,  indee  i.  of  more  service  than  any  thing  else. 
lu  the  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  the  liquoi  ; 

dicine  with  many  practitioners, 
who  begin  with  prescribing  it,  and  continue  its  use 
inflammatory  stage  has  subsided,    Howt  ver, 
according  to  Mr.  Howship,  its  effects  are  very  uncer- 
tain, and  sometimes  il  excites  uneasiness  and  irritation 

in  k  of  the  bladder,  and  difficult}  of  voiding 
the  urine.  Hence,  whenever  he  now  directs  tins  medi- 
cine, it  is  in  combination  with  a e  aperient,  so  that  it 

inn  mil  remain  long  in  the  bowels.— {On  Complaints 

(   and  Excretion  of  th 

flu  latter  gentleman,  and  a  great  many  other  modern 
-  ttave  relinquished  the  use  of  all  injections  in 
thu  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  and  manage  the  disease 
on  common  antiphlogistic  principles.     Air.  Howship 
states,  thai  when  injections  are  used,  they  are  not  un- 
Irequentl]  followed  bj  a  must  distressing  and  perma- 
nent irritability  of  the  bladder.— t.O/1  Complaints  qf- 
on 
i.ni  objection  to  them  is  (bunded 
upon  the  suspicion  that  thej  increase  the  frequency  of 
hernia  luiinnrahs  and  strictures. 

When  the  glands  Of  the  urethra  are  enlarged,  mer- 
curial ointment  may  be  rubbed  on  the  part;  but  this 
will  probably  be  of  most  service  after  the  inflammation 
has  sti 

1  "'  U  ROB.RHOU   IN  WOKEN. 

This  is  nearlj  the  same  as  that  of  the  disease  in 
men.  but  is  mure  simple.  When  the  disorder  is  in  the 
vagina,  injections  are  best ;  and  after  their  use  the  ex- 
ternal parts  should  be  well  washed.  It  is  almost  im- 
fbr  the  patient  to  throw  an  injection  into  the 
urethra,  when  it  is  afiected.  The  same  injections  are 
proper  as  lor  men  ;  but  they  may  be  made  doublv 
strong.  When  the  glands  of  ihe  vagina  suppurate  and 
form  ahexnajaas,  th  is  should  be  opened  and  dressed' 
but  the  practice  of  smearing  the  parts  with  mercurial 


ointment,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  TREATMENT  OF   GONORRHOEA. 

In  many  strong  phlethoric  constitutions,  the  symp- 
toms are  violent,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  in- 
flammatory fever.  In  such  instances,  opiute  clysters, 
though  at  first  productive  of  relief,  sometimes  occasion 
in  the  end  fever,  and  consequently  aggravate  all  tho 
symptoms.  In  these  cases  the  balsam  of  copaiba  also 
sometimes  increases  the  inflammatory  symptoms.  In 
a  constitution  ofthis  kind,  the  treatment  consists  chiefly 
in  evacuations,  the  best  of  which  are  bleeding  ani 
gentle  purging.  The  patient  must  live  sparingly,  and, 
above  all,  use  little  exercise. 

In  a  weak  and  irritable  constitution,  the  symptoms 
are  frequently  violent,  the  inflammation  extending  be- 
yond the  specific  distance,  running  along  the  urethra, 
and  even  affecting  the  bladder.  Here  the  indication  is 
to  strengthen  ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  bark- 
alone  has  been  known  to  effect  a  cure.  All  evalua- 
tions are  hurtful. 

A  fever  has  been  known  to  stop  the  discharge,  re- 
lieve the  pain  in  making  water,  and  finally  cure  the 
disease.  On  other  occasions,  Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  all 
the  symptoms  of  gonorrhoea  cease  on  the  accession  of 
a  lever  and  return  when  the  fever  was  subdued.  In 
oilier  examples,  a  gonorrhoea,  mild  at  first,  has  been 
rendered  severe  by  the  coming  on  of  a  fever,  and  upon 
its  subsidence,  the  gonorrhoea  has  ceased.  Although  a 
fever  does  not  always  cure  a  gonorrhoea,  yet,  as  it  may 
do  so,  nothing  should  be  done  while  it  lasts.  If  the 
local  complaint  should  continue  after  the  fever  has 
gone,  it  is  to  be  treated  according  to  symptoms. 

A  gonorrhoea  may  be  considerably  affected  by  the 
patient's  manner  of  living,  and  by  other  diseases  attack- 
ing i  lie  constitution.  Most  tilings  which  hurry  or  in- 
crease the  circulation  aggravate  the  symptoms  ;  such 
as  violent  exercise,  drinking  strong  liquors,  eating 
strong,  indigestible  lbod,  some  kinds  of  which  act  speci- 
fically on  the  urethra,  so  as  to  increase  the  symptoms 
more  than  simply  heating  the  body  do;  such  as  pep- 
per, spices  in  general,  and  spirits. 

In  cases  which  have  begun  mildly,  in  which  the  in- 
flammation is  only  slight,  or  in  others,  m  which  the 
violent  symptoms  have  subsided,  such  medicines  as 
have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  discharge  may  be  given, 
together  with  the  local  remedies  belbre  mentioned. 
Turpentines  are  the  most  efficacious,  particularly  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  and  cubebs. — (See  Edin.  Med.  and 
Toum.  for  January ,  1818,  and  for  the  same 
month,  l.M'J;  also  If .  Jeffrey's  Prart.  Obs.  on  Cubebs, 
8vo.  Land.  1821.)  Of  the  latter  medicine  3  ij.  may  be 
given  thrice  in  the  24  hours ;  but  with  respect  to  these 
and  all  other  medicines  which  act  upon  the  disease 
through  the  medium  of  the  urine,  if  they  succeed  at  all, 
it  is  always  within  a  week  or  ten  days  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  use ;  and,  therefore,  if  no  amendment 
take  place  in  this  time,  they  should  not  be  continued. 
Cantharides.  the  salts  of  lead  and  copper,  and  alum, 
have  also  been  recommended. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Hunter,  respecting 
the  identity  of  the  infection  of  gonorrhoea,  and  that  of 
the  venereal  disease,  led  him  to  prescribe  small  doses 
of  mercury,  in  consequence  of  the  possibility  of  absorp- 
tion, and  with  the  view  of  preventing  lues  venerea 

TREATMENT  OF    SOME    OCCASIONAL   EFFECTS   OF 
GONORRHOEA. 

Bleeding  from  the  Urethra  is  sometimes  relieved  by 
the  balsam  copaiba.  Mr.  Hunter  did  not  find  astrin- 
gent injections  of  use. 

Painful  Erections  are  greatly  prevented  by  taking 
twenty  drops  of  tincture  opii  at  bedtime.  Cicuta  has 
also  some  power  in  this  way ;  and  many  surgeons, 
among  whom  is  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  have  a  fa 
vourable  opinion  of  camphorated  poultices,  and  of  the 
internal  exhibition  of  camphor ;  a  medicine  which  I 
ought  to  have  mentioned  in  former  editions,  as  a 
common  means  of  lessening  the  pain  and  inconvenience 
of  erections  in  the  inflammatory  stage  of  gonorrhoea 

Chordee.    See  this  word. 

Bladder  affected.  Opiate  clysters,  the  warm  bath, 
and  bleeding,  if  the  patient  is  of  full  habit,  are  proper. 
Leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  perinaeum.  When  this 
affection  lasts  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  mitigated 
by  common  methods,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  trying  an 
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opiate  plaster  on  the  pubes,  or  (he  loins,  where  the 
nerves  of  the  bladder  originate ;  or  a  small  blister  on 
tne  ponnajum.  In  another  place  he  mentions  bark,  ci- 
m        Sea'a<r'    and    sea-bat"ing,    among    the    proper 

Sim  lied  Testicles.    See  Hernia  Humoralis. 

I'or  a  more  full  account  of  gonorrhoea,  according  to 

ttte  above  doctrines,  see  A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  by  John  Hunter,  from  page  29  to  90. 

ON  THE  QUESTION  WHETHER  GONORRHEA  IS  REALLY 
A    FORM    OF    THE    VENEREAL    DISEASE. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  and  others  in  Mr.  Hunter's 
work,  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that  the  poison  of 
gonorrhoea  and  the  venereal  virus  are  the  same.  Here 
it  is  my  duty  impartially  to  state  the  arguments  which 
have  been  urged  for  and  against  this  important  doc- 
trine. 

Mr.  Hunter  assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  all  the 
symptoms  of  lues  venerea  originating  from  gonorrhoea 
only;  that  he  had  even  produced  venereal  chancres  by 
inoculating  with  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea;  and  that  he 
afterward  repeated  these  experiments  in  a  manner  in 
which  he  could  not  be  deceived.— (P.  293,  et  seq.) 

Mr.  Hunter's  experiments,  it  is  true,  have  been  re- 
peated with  a  different  result ;  but,  as  a  late  writer  has 
remarked,  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider 
from  how  many  causes  gonorrhoea  may  arise,  and  bow 
impossible  it  is  to  distinguish  the  venereal  from  any 
other  l—(Obs.  on  Morbid  Poisons,  by  J.  Adams,  M.D. 
p.  91,  ed.  2.) 

Another  argument  adduced  by  Hunter,  in  favour  of 
the  poisons  of  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  being  the  same, 
is  the  probability  that  the  Otaheitans  had  the  venereal 
disease  propagated  to  them  by  European  sailors,  who 
were  affected  with  gonorrhoea";  for  these  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  had  a  chancre  during  a  voyage  of  five 
months,  without  the  penis  being  destroyed. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  say  what  time  may 
elapse  between  the  application  of  the  venereal  poison  to 
the  penis  and  the  commencement  of  the  ulceration. 
Therefore,  Bougainville's  sailors,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  might  have  contracted  the  infection  at  Rio  de 
la  Plata;  but  actual  ulcers  on  the  penis  might  not 
have  formed  till  about  five  months  afterward,  when  the 
ship  arrived  at  Otaheite. 

In  attempting  to  explain  why  a  gonorrhoea  and  a 
chancre  do  not  equally  produce  lues  venerea,  and  why 
the  medicine  which  almost  universally  cures  chancre 
has  less  effect  on  gonorrhoea,  a  modern  advocate  for 
Mr.  Hunter's  doctrine  says,  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration,  that  the  seat  of  the  two  diseases  is  dif- 
ferent ;  that  the  same  cause  may  produce  different  ef- 
fects upon  different  parts,  that  the  same  poison,  when 
mixed  with  different  fluids,  may  be  more  or  less  vio- 
lent in  its  operation ;  and  that  there  may  be  greater  or 
less  attraction  of  certain  fluids  to  a  part,  according  to 
its  nature  and  composition. — (Inquiry  into  some  Effects 
of  the  Venereal  Poison,  by  S.  Sawrey,  1802,  p.  4.)  Mr. 
Sawrey  very  truly  remarks,  p.  6,  that  if  the  gonor- 
rheal matter  has  clearly  and  decidedly  produced  chan- 
cre, or  contaminated  the  system  in  any  one  instance, 
the  question  is  determined.  It  could  in  no  instance 
produce  these  effects,  unless  it  had  the  power  of  doing 
so.  This  writer  brings  forward  some  cases  to  prove, 
that  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea  may  produce  gonorrhoea 
or  chancre ;  but  the  limits  of  this  work  only  afford  room 
to  observe  that  these  instances  are  by  no  means  deci- 
sive of  the  point,  because  some  objections  may  be  ur«»ed 
against  them,  as  indeed  Mr.  Sawrey  himself  allows. 
That  Mr.  Hunter's  cases  are  inconclusive,  I  have  par- 
ticularly endeavoured  to  explain  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  First  Lines  of  the.  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Why  does  not  gonorrhoea  commonly  produce  ulcer- 
ation in  the  urethra?  Mr.  Sawrey  tries  to  solve  this 
question,  by  saying,  that  the  product  of  the  venereal  in- 
flammation, the  diseased  contents  of  the  small  arteries 
of  the  urethra,  are  thrown  out  of  these  open-mouthed 
vessels  into  this  canal,  without  any  breach  of  their  tex- 
ture, which  otherwise  would  be  a  necessary  conse- 
sequence. 

Why  does  not  gonorrhoea  equally  contaminate  the 
system  as  chancre  1  In  gonorrhaea,  says  Mr.  Sawrey, 
the  discharge  is  very  plentiful;  it  is  not,  in  general, 
attended  with  ulceration ;  the  poison  is  much  more 
diluted  and  mixed  with  a  mucous  and  puriform  fluid. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  urethra  and  its  lacuna-,  where 


little  or  no  pressure  is  applied,  and  it  finds  easy  egress 

out  of  the  canal.     In  c] ere,  there  is  breach  of  sub- 

stance,  tbe  poison  is  not  much  diluted,  Sec. 

Why  docs  not  chancn  the  same  person 

produce  gonorrhoea  and  gonorrhoea  chancre !  Mi. 
Sawrey,  in  answer,  expresses  iiis  belief,  thai  thesi  in- 
cidents are  not  very  unf'rcquent.  He  sa\ 
known  persons  having  a  chancre,  which  com 
months,  become  affected  after  that  lime  with  a  clap 
without  any  farther  exposure,  Hisopinioti  is,  that  the 
matter  of  the  chancre  had  insinuated  itself  into  the 
urethra  and  produced  the  disease;  though  be  confesses 
many  would  explain  the  circumstance  by  supposing 
that  the  chancre  and  gonorrhcra  were  both  commnni- 
cated  at  the  same  time  by  two  different  poisons 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  our  dig. 
ease  renders  the  adjacent  parts  less  susceptible  of  the 
influence  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Sawrey  concludes  his  second  chapter  with  in- 
clining to  the  idea,  that  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  is  riol 
strictly  pus,  but  of  a  more  mucous  nature  than  thai  nf 
a  chancre.  However,  when  he  mentions  chemical  at- 
tractions, as  drawing  the  poison  from  mucus  to  the 
urethra-,  and  from  pus  to  the  dry  parts,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  last  of  the  above  questions,  every  sober  reader 
must  feel  sorry  that  a  work  which  contains  some  really 
sensible  observations  should  comprehend  this  most 
unfortunate  one. 

Mr.  Whately  also  supported  the  opinion,  that  the 
matter  of  gonorrhea  and  that  of  chancre  are  the  same. 
— (On  Gonorrhoea  Viruh snta.) 

Another  defender  of  this  side  of  the  question  is  Dr. 
Swediaur,  who  endeavours  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
the  following  positions:  1.  That  the  poison  which 
produces  />  never,   like  that  of  chancres, 

produce  any    venereal    symptoms  in   the   mass,  or 
lues  itself.    2.  That  the  poison  of  the  clap  ni 
duces  chancres,  and  that,  the  poison  of  chancres  never 
produces  a  clap.    3.  That  mercury  never  contributes 
to,  nor  accelerates,  the  cure  of  a  clap ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  every  Menorrhagia  may  In 
without  mercury,  and  without  any  dariinr  oj  . 
lues  behind. 

His  arguments  run  thus  .-—the  reason  why  claps  do 
not,  like  chancres,  constantly  produce  the  lues  is,  thai 
most  of  them  excite  only  a  superficial  inflammation  in 
the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  without  any  ulceration, 
Hence,  absorption  cannot  easily  take  place,  the  poison 
being  out  of  the  course  of  (he  circulation.  But 
seen  claps  with  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra,  followed  by 
the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  lues  itself,  lie 
mentions  the  urethra  being  defended  with  alargequan- 
ttly  of  mucus,  as  the  thing  impeding  the  common  form- 
ation of  ulcers,  which  do  occasionally  occur  when 
the  mucus  is  not  secreted  as  usual,  or  is  washed  a\va\ . 
He  asserts,  that  in  many  cases,  where  he  had  occasion 
to  examine  both  parties,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
chancres  were  communicated  by  a  person  affected  with 
a  simple  gonorrhoea;  and  vice  vers6,  that  a  virulent 
clap  had  been  the  consequence  of  an  infection  from  a 
person  having  merely  chancres.  He  says,  that  if  a 
patient  with  a  venereal  running  does  not  take  care  to 
keep  the  prepuce  and  glans  perfectly  clean,  chancres 
will  very  often  be  produced.  He  owns  a  great  many 
claps  are  cured  without  mercury ;  yet,  repeated  expe- 
rience has  shown  him  a  cure  cannot  be  alwavs  thus 
accomplished.  Mild  cases,  without  ulcer  or  excoriation 
in  the  urethra,  may  certainly  be  radically  cured  with- 
out a  grain  of  mercury ;  and  though  mercury  should 
be  given,  it  would  not  have  the  least  effect;  not  be- 
cause the  disease  does  not  proceed  from  the  venereal 
poison,  but  because  it  is  out  of  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation. He  contends,  that  the  topical  use  of  mercury 
in  injections  acts  usefully  even  in  these  cases.  But 
when  a  clap  is  joined  with  ulceration  in  the  umbra,  it 
is  always  cured  more  safely  and  expeditioosl)  with 
mercury,  and  is  frequently  incurable  without  it  A 
lues  also  follows  cases  attended  with  ulcers  in  the  ure- 
thra. He  allows,  that  all  claps  are  not  venereal.— (See 
Pract.  Obs.  on  Venereal  Complaints,  by  J.  .Swediaur.) 
One  argument  urged  against  the  identity  of  gonorrheal 
and  chancrous  virus  is,  that  gonorrhoea  was  described 
as  a  symptom  till  nearly  half  a  centurv  after  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  were  known.  Fal- 
lopius  is  among  the  first  who  observed  gonorrhoea  as 
a  symptom  of  the  venereal  disease.  "  If,  however." 
says  Dr.  Adams,  "  venereal  gonorrhoea  was  unnoticed 
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till  about  fifty  yean  after  tbt  other  forms  :>f  the  dis- 

.  but  that 

a  ■  to  be  disre- 

n  of  the  new  compla 
i  doubt,  in. hi  Hi,:  cautlqngii 

::  .his  in  las  days  ' 
mi.!  inconveniencea  of 
the  urinary  paaaagea  were  Imputed  to  incontinence; 
ami  Hi.     < 

le  lawn  lur  pr  i    ilili  nl  such  as 

would  content  themselves  wiu  public  atewa  instead 
oi  disturbing  tb 

This  u  .  n  our  surprise  that  gonorrhcea 

should  be  onnoi  time  after  the  appearance 

so  far  la  it  from  proving 

two  contagioi  it,  that  the  lairest 

i  in  draw  la  in  favour  of  their  identity. 

i  ..r  ii  bj  this  urn.'  the  venereal  diaea 

fin  undi  :■  symptoms  were  found 

•  nl  primary  ones  in  the  genitals,  it  is 

i  of  venereal  go- 

l i  i  i.  oceurrence  of  such  - 

aces,  where  no  other  primary  ■■■  m] •  c d 

on   Morbid    Poisons,   p.    'Ji>, 

In  relating  the  arguments  maintained  by  the  best 
modern  writers  tlie  doc- 

re  ari  e  from  the  same 
poison,  ■•  the  chief 

grounds  on  winch  the  assailants  venture  to  entertain  a 

Mr   B.  Hell  are  quite  at  variance 
with  those  of  Hunter,  £  tur,  Adams,  How- 

ahip,  dec  ;  bni  my  limits  will  only  allow  me  just  to 
enumerate  a  few  of  bis  leading  arguments. 
ii  ii."  matter  of  gonorrhoea  and  that  or  chancre 
:niit  that  a  person 
with  a  chancre  only  can  communicate  to  another,  not 
onU  <-\.  ...  |ii,\.  but  "i  gonorrheas ;  and 

rive  to  all 

wnii  whom  he  maj   be  .  chancres,  with 

their  various  consequences.     Tins  ought  indeed  to  be 

occurrence;  whereas  all  allow  that  it 

is  even  In  appearance  very  rare. 

<  »n  tin  i  the  itter  of  gonorrhcea 

and  lues  venerea  being  the  sam  i  ought  to  be 

a  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  I er, 

from  the  greater  ease  with  t*  hich  the  matter  ol  bail  c 

applied  to  th 
on  which  it  can  produce  chancres,  than  that  of  the 
urethra,  where,  Instead  of  chancre  of  ulceration,  it  al- 
most always  excites  gonorrhcea.    It  is  difficult  to  con. 
caive  iiou  the  matter,  bj  which  the  discus. ■  is  commu- 

Bhould   find  access  to  the   urethra;  while  all 

the  external  parts  of  the  penis,  particularly  the  glans, 
must  be  easily  and  universally  exposed  in 
gonorrhcea  is  a  much  more  frequent  disease  than  pox. 
(uses  ni   gonorrhoea   are  in  proportion  to  those  of 
chancre,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Hell's  experience,  as  three 

to  one.     It  is  obvious  that  the  very  reverse  should  hap- 
pen, if  the  two  diseases  were  produced  by  the  same 
kind  of  in, utcr. 
i  need  ithor  arguments,  as  the  render 

ilready  acquainted  with  any  worth  knowing, 
US  part  of  tins  article! 
The  grand  practical  consideration  depending  on  the 
ij  of  the  venereal  disease  arising  from  gonor- 
1   orials  should  not  be  exhibited, 
a  the  view  of  preventing  such  a  conse- 
quence. 

.  ""  OB]  own  part,  all  attempts  to  decide  the 
point,  wli  ther  the  matter  of  a  chancre  and  that  of  one 

e  nature,  I  shall 
w  nil  stating,  that,  as  far  as  my 
'  inquiries  extend,  the  majority  of  the 
titioners  of  the  present  day  consider  the  exhi- 
bition n|  mercury  unnecessary,  and  consequently  im- 
proper, m  all  cases  of  gonorrhcea.    This  fat 

amounts  to  a  proof  that,  if  venereal  symptoms  do  ever 
|  lop,  the]  are  so  inre.  ;,i,d.l  mav  add   always 

so  imputable  to  other  causes,  thai  the  employment  of 
mercury,  as  a  preventive,  would,  upon  the  whole   do 

m  than  benefit  to  mankind;  and  tins  even 

admitting    w  b  it  to  mj  mind  has  never  been  unequivo- 

il  the  maiter  of  gonorrhoea  is  really 

capable,  in  a  very  lew  WStani  ,  ,.c  to  „,-;, 

venereal  dtseuie. 
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The  reader  must  weigh  the  different  arguments  him- 
self. Bome  of  Mr.  B.  bell's  reasoning  is  certainly  un- 
tenable, as  Mr.  Sawrey  has  clearly  shown  ;  but  the 
latter,  also,  is  not  invulnerable  in  many  points,  which 
he  strives  to  defend. 

J.  Andrie,  An  Essay  on  the  Tlieory  and  Cure  of  the 
Vim  rial  Gonorrhoea,  and  the  Diseases  which  happen 
ruence  of  that  Disorder,  Svo.  Lond.  1777.    ./. 
Nevill,  A  Description  of  the  Venereal  Gonorrhoea,  Svo 
Land.  1754.    /.  Norman,  Method  of  Curing  the  Viru- 
lent sidlictdium,  or  Gonorrhoea,  with  an  Account  (if 
the  Efficacy  of  Plummcr's  Alterative  Pills,  Svo.     J 
Clubbe,  An  Essay  on  the  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,  in 
which  the  different  Opinions  respecting  the  Treatment 
of  the  Disease  are  carefully  examined,  Ac  Svo.,  Lond. 
1780.     W.  Thomas,  An  Essay  on  Gonorrhcea,  with 
some  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Opium  in  the  Cure  of  that 
'■'.1780.    A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  by  J.  Hunter,  1788.  W.  Rowley,  The  most  co- 
rn astringent  Injections,  Src  should  be 
tec.  Svo.  Lond.  1800.    /.  H.  G.   Schlegel, 
nner  Geschichte  des  Streites  iiber  die  Iden- 
tity des  Venus  und  Trippergiftes,  12mo.  Jena,  1796. 
Whately  on    the   Gonorrhoea    Virulenta,  Svo.   Lond. 
1801.     Pract.    Obs.  cm  Venereal  Complaints,  by  F. 
Swediaur,  M.D.  edit.  3.    An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the 
/•.'//.'   ts  if  tlie  Venereal  Poison,  by  S.  Sawrey,  1802. 
06a    on.  Morbid  Poisons,  by  J.  Adams,  M.D.  edit.  2, 
lsj)7.     /,  C.  Jacobs,  Demonstration  de  I'ldentite  des 
In  Verole  et  dc  la  Gonorrhee,  Svo.  Bruxelles, 
1811.     J.   F.    Hernandez,   Essai  Analytique  sur  la 
Non-identitt  des  Virus  Gonorrhoiqxie  el  Syphililique, 
8i  <i.  Toulon,  1812.    R.  Carmichael,  Essays  onthe  Vc- 
ases  which  hove  been,  confounded  with  Sy- 
philis,&c.  ito.  Lond.  1814  ;  andhis  Obs.  on  the  Symp- 
toms mol  Spec\fit  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
Svo.  Land.  1818.    John  Howship,  on  Complaints  af- 
llic  Secretion  und  Excretion  of  the  Urine,  Svo. 
Lond.  1823. 

GORGET.  An  instrument  used  in  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  ihe  prostate  gland 
.  k  ol  the  bladder,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator 
to  introduce  the  forceps  and  extract  the  stone,  it  is, 
in  (act,  a  sort  of  knife,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  beak 
thai  tils  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  admits  of  being 
.1  along  it  into  the  bladder. 

Besid  rgets,  constructed  for  the  preced 

rign, there  are  also  blunt  ones,  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  wound,  where  their  concavity  serves 
as  a  guide  lor  Ihe  lorceps  into  the  bladder. 

GRANULATIONS.  The  little,  grain-like,  fleshy 
bodies,  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  sup- 
purating wounds,  and  serve  both  for  filling  up  the  ca- 
vities and  bringing  nearer  together  and  uniting  their 

sides. 

We  must  here  consider  the  operations  of  nature,  in 
bringing  parts  as  nearl]  as  possible  to  their  original 
Male,  whose  disposition,  action,  and  structure  have 
been  altered  by  accident  or  disease.  Having  formed 
pus,  she  immediately  begins  to  form  new  matter  upon 
surfaces  in  which  there  has  been  a  breach  of  conti- 
nuity. This  process  is  called  granulating  or  incar- 
nation ;  and  the  substance  formed  is  called  granula- 

Granulations  are  an  accretion  of  animal  matter  upon 
the  wounded  or  exposed  surface;  they  are  lbrmed  by 
an  exudation  of  the  coagulating  lymph  from  the  vessels ; 
into  which  new  substance  the  oid  vessels  very  pro- 
bably extend,  and  in  which  new  ones  are  formed. 
Hence,  granulations  are  extremely  vascular ;  indeed, 
more  so  than  almost  any  other  animal  substance. 
'•That  this  is  the  case  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  is  seen  in 
sores  every  day.  I  have  often  been  able  to  trace  the 
growth  and  vascularity  of  this  new  substance.  I  have 
seen  upon  a  sore  a  white  substance  exactly  similar,  in 
every  visible  respect,  to  coagulating  lymph.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  wipe  it  off,  and  the  next  day  of  dress- 
ing I  have  found  this  very  substance  vascular  ;  lor.  by 
wiping  or  touching  it  with  a  probe,  it  has  bled  freely. 
I  have  observed  the  same  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
a  bone  that  has  been  laid  bare.  I  once  scraped  off 
some  of  the  external  surface  of  a  bone  of  the  foot,  to 
see  if  the  surface  would  granulate.  I  remarked,  the 
following  day,  that  the  surface  of  the  bone  was  co- 
vered with  a  whitish  substance,  having  a  tinge  of  blue. 
When  1  passed  my  probe  into  it,  I  did  not  feel  the 
bone  bare,  but  only  its  resistance.    I  conceived  this 
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substance  to  be  coagulable  lymph  thrown  out  from  in- 
flammation, and  that  it  would  be  forced  off  when  sup- 
puration came  on  ;  but  on  the  succeeding  day  I  found 
it  vascular,  and  appearing  like  healthy  granulations. " 
The  vessels  in  granulations  pass  from  the  original 
parts  to  their  basis,  and  thence  towards  their  external 
surface,  in  tolerably  regular  parallel  lines.  The  sur- 
face of  this  new  substance  has  the  same  disposition  to 
secrete  pus  as  the  parts  which  produced  it.  The  sur- 
faces of  granulations  are  very  convex,  the  reverse  of 
ulceration,  having  a  great  many  small  points  or  emi- 
nences, so  as  to  app.inr  rough.  The  smaller  such 
points  are,  the  more  healthy  are  the  granulations.  The 
colour  of  healthy  granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red. 
When  livid,  they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  lan- 
guid circulation.  Healthy  granulations,  on  an  exposed 
or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  and  often  a  little  higher ;  but  when 
they  exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing  disposition, 
they  are  unhealthy,  become  soft,  spongy,  and  without 
any  disposition  to  form  skin.  Healthy  granulations 
are  always  prone  to  unite  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  the 
means  of  uniting  parts. 

Granulations  are  not  easily  formed  on  the  side  of  an 
abscess  nearest  the  surface  of  the  body. 

They  are  not  endowed  with  the  same  powers  as 
parts  originally  formed.  Hence  they  more  readily  ul- 
cerate and  mortify.  The  curious  mode  in  which  gra- 
nulations contract  when  sores  are  healing,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  they  are  healed,  has  been  explained  in 
the  article  Cicatrization. — (See  A  Treatise  on  the  Blood, 
Inflammation,  $-c.  by  John  Hunter,  p.  473,  etseq.  1794.) 

It  is  a  question  whether  granulations  can  ever  be 
formed  without  suppuration  t  Mr.  Hunter  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  may  occasionally  be  produced 
without  it,  and  he  supports  his  opinion  by  the  relation 
of  the  dissection  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  which  he  ob- 
served a  substance  resembling  granulations.  Dr. 
John  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  he  has 
never  seen  any  thing  which  he  could  regard  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  granulation,  and  still  less  of  a  granulating 
surface,  where  pus  was  not  formed. — (See  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  408.) 

The  exact  process  by  which  the  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  absorbents  of  granulations  are  formed,  is  still 
among  the  secrets  of  nature.  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Hunter  on  the  subject  amount  only  to  conjecture. 
"The  growth  of  nerves  and  their  developement  in 
new-formed  flesh  or  granulations  (says  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
son), is  a  subject  of  equal  curiosity  with  the  growth 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  same  structure.  Their  exist- 
ence in  granulations  is  proved  by  the  pain  which  is  felt 
on  our  pinching,  rubbing,  or  wiping,  the  surface  of  a 
sore.  Even  the  granulations  which  arise  from  the 
surface  of  bone  are  sensible  (a  statement  not  admit- 
ted by  Sir  Astley  Cooper),  though  we  are  not  very 
well  able  to  prove  the  sensibility  of  the  larger  branches 
of  nerves,  from  which  the  newly  formed  and  sensible 
nerves  and  filaments  in  the  granulation  are  imme- 
diately derived.  All  the  difficulties  which  I  formerly 
mentioned  to  you,  as  occurring  in  the  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  coagulable  lymph  or  granulations 
are  penetrated  with  blood-vessels,  present  themselves 
the  moment  we  begin  to  reflect  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  same  granulations  are  provided  with  nerves; 
and  these  difficulties  are  still  increased,  when  we  re- 
flect that  the  same  granulations  are  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  provided,  not  only  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  but  also  with  a  system  of  absorbents.  The 
existence  of  absorbents  in  granulations  is  proved  not 
only  by  the  changes  of  bulk  which  we  see  them  daily 
undergo,  becoming  gradually,  in  the  healthy  state, 
smaller,  firmer,  and  more  compact,  but  also,  by  the 
frequent  disappearance  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  granu- 
lating surface  by  the  process  of  ulcerative  absorption." 
— (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  419.) 
According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  granulations  which 
spring  from  parts  endued  with  great  sensibility,  like 
muscles,  are  extremely  sensitive;  but  granulations 
which  arise  from  bones,  he  says,  have  no  sensibility 
whatever.  These  observations  are  qualified  with  the 
condition  that  the  bone  be  uninflamcd,  and  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  granulations  arising  from  the  cancel- 
lated structure  of  bones  are  sometimes  extremely  sen- 
sitive. He  describes  granulations  from  tendons  as 
quite  insensible,  andthosj  from  aponeuroses  and  fascia? 
as  possessing  very  little  sensibility.— (Sue  Lancet,  vol 
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1,  p.  223.)  Every  young  dresser  of  sorts  at  an  hospital 
who  has  been  too  lavish  ol  the  n-d  precipitate  oint- 
ment, must  have  learned  Iron,  experience,  that  granula- 
tions are  furnished  with  absorbent  vessels,  and  that 
mercury  may  be  absorbed  from  the  surfact  o 
and  bring  on  an  uuwished-lor  salivation  of  the  patient. 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  in  recently 
formed  ulcers,  the  granulations  arc  not  good  il 
surfaces;  but  that  when  the  sores  have  existed  a  food 
while,  they  readily  take  into  the  system  any  substance 
which  may  be  applied  to  them.  Thus,  when  old  id 
nuses  are  injected  with  a  solution  of  the  oxytnuriata 
of  mercury,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  them  to  heal, 
the  patients  are  sometimes  salivated  by  the  mercury 
being  absorbed  into  the  system.  Sir 
the  same  e  I  bj  the  application  of  the  lo- 

tion of  lime-water  and  the  submunate  of  mi 
the  surface  of  ulcers.  Indeed,  the  absorbent  power  of 
granulations  is  frequently  the  means  of  pi 
baneful  effects  upon  the  constitution,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  deleterious  substances  into  the  circulation. 
Thus  arsenic,  applied  to  sores,  is  often  convi 
the  system,  and,  on  this  account,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  external  remedy.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  quotes 
one  instance,  in  which  the  patient  seems  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  the  indiscriminate  application  of  arsenic 
to  a  fungus  of  the  eye.  Opium,  also,  when  applied  to 
the  surfaces  of  sores,  is  very  readily  absorbed,  produc- 
ing similar  effects  to  those  which  arise  from  its  intro- 
duction into  the  stomach.  Thus,  when  the  quantity 
absorbed  is  too  great,  excessive  costiveness,  extreme 
pain  in  the  head,  and  torpor  of  the  system,  are  the  con- 
sequences, which  require  the  frequent  administration 
of  active  purgatives  for  their  removal. — (See  Lancet, 
vol.  1,  p.  219,  <$■<;.)  A  temporary  amaurosis  has  been 
known  to  be  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  extract 
of  belladonna  from  the  surface  of  irritable  malignant  ul- 
cers.— (F.Tyrrell;  A.  Cooper's Lectures,vol.  I, p.  169.) 
GUAIACUM.  Many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury contended  that  guaiacum  was  a  true  specific  for 
the  venereal  disease ;  and  the  celebrated  Boerhaave, 
in  the  eighteenth,  maintained  the  same  opinion.  Mr. 
Pearson  mentions,  that  when  be  was  first  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  1781,  Mr  Brom- 
field  and  Mr.  Williams  were  in  the  habit  of  reposing 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  decoction  of  guaia- 
cum wood.  This  was  administered  to  such  patients  as 
had  already  employed  the  usual  quantity  of  mercury  ; 
but  who  complained  of  nocturnal  pains,  or  had  gum- 
mata,  nodes,  oza?na,  and  such  other  effects  of  the  vene; 
real  virus,  connected  with  secondary  symptoms,  as  did 
not  yield  to  a  course  of  mercurial  frictions.  The  diet 
consisted  of  raisins  and  hard  biscuit ;  from  two  to  four 
pints  of  the  decoction  were  taken  everyday;  the  hot 
bath  was  used  twice  a  week ;  and  a  dose  of  antimonial 
wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover's  powder,  was  com- 
monly taken  every  evening.  Constant  confinement  to 
bed  was  not  deemed  necessary  ;  neither  was  exposure 
to  the  vapour  of  burning  spirit,  with  a  view  of  exciting 
perspiration,  often  practised  ;  as  only  a  moist  state  of 
the  skin  was  desired.  This  treatment  was,  sometimes, 
of  singular  advantage  to  those  whose  health  had  sus- 
tained injury  from  the  disease,  long  confinement,  and 
mercury.  The  strength  increased  ;  bad  ulcers  healed ; 
exfoliations  were  completed ;  and  these  anomalous 
symptoms,  which  would  have  been  exasperated  by 
mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaiacum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  which  the  good  effects  of  guai- 
acum caused  it  to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  a  specific 
for  the  lues  venerea,  the  medicine  was  also  formerly 
given  by  some,  on  the  first  attack  of  the  venereal 
disease.  The  disorder  being  thus  benefited,  a  radical 
cure  was  considered  to  be  accomplished  ;  and,  though 
frequent  relapses  followed,  yet,  as  these  partly  yield!  d 
to  the  same  remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept  up. 
Many  diseases  also,  which  got  well,  were  probably  not 
really  venereal  cases.  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  allow, 
that,  in  syphilitic  affections,  it  may,  indeed,  operate 
like  a  true  antidote,  suspending,  fork  time,  the  progress 
of  certain  venereal  symptoms,  and  removing  other  ap- 
pearances altogether ;  but  he  observes,  that  experience 
has  evinced  that  the  unsubdued  virus  yet  remains  active 
in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Pearson  found  guaiacum  of  little  use  in  pains  of 
the  bones,  except  when  it  proved  sudorific  ;  but  that  it 
was  then  inferior  to  antimony  or  ammonia.  When 
the  constitution  has  been  impaired  by  mercury  and  long 
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confinement,  a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  pe- 

11,  or  f»ul  Hirers,  still  remaining,  Mr.  Pearson 

is  will  often  subside  during  the  exhi- 

lle  says  it  will  often 

for  a  short  lime,  the  progress  of  pertain  secondary 

symptoms  of  tb  I     for  instance,  ulcers  of 

[a,  venereal  eruption*,  ami  evai  nodes.     Mr. 

however,  never  knew  one  instance,  in  which 

m  eradicated  the  virtu;  and  lie  contends,  that 

conjoined  with  mercury  neither  increases  the 

virtue  nl  ilns  mineral,  lessens  its  bad  effects,  nordimi- 

i  certain  quantity  of  it. 

lice  good  i  Sects  in  cutaneous 

id   scrofulous  affections  of  the 

nta.     (See  P< ursononthe Effects 

rt  of  Lues  Venerea,  edit. 

■j,  1807.)    Many  of  the  foregoing  observations  on  the 

■  i  guaiacum   m   syphilis  are  considerably  af- 

■  Mi|ilctely  established,  that 

.  capable,  in  the  end,  of  a  spon- 

llld  lasting  cure.— (See  Venereal  Disease.) 

(.1  MM\      A  soft  luuiiiur,  sonamed  from  the  rcsem- 

blance  of  its  contents  to  gum. 

(.!  \  SHOT  WOI  M>s  receive  llieir  name  from  the 
inaniHT  in  winch  they  are  produced,  being  generally 
caused  by  bard,  obUUS,  metallic  bodies,  projected  from 
cannons,  moskets,  or  some  oilier  species  of  firearm. 
With  such  injuries,  it  is  also  usual  to  comprehend  a 
variety  of  dreadful  accidents  arisingfrom  the  explosion 
of  shells,  or  the  violence  wub  which  pieces  of  stones 
naris,  or  splinters  of  wood  on  board  of  ship, 
are  driven  about.     <;un-shot  wounds  are  the  most  con- 
siderable Of  the  contused  kind  ;  and  what  is  to  be  said 
04    He  in   will   apply,  more  or  less,  to  all  contused 
rig  to  the  degree  of  contusion.    They 
cularl)  characterized  by  what  the  French  sur- 
lond  of  calling  a  disorganization  of  their 
The   (Missive   contusion    and  violence  ob- 
m-rvablein  gun-shot  wounds  depend  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  thi  oning  them  are  propelled. 

i.  touched  by  the  ball  are  frequently  converted 
ilour  of  which  made  our 
ancestors  suppose,  thai  bodies  projected  by  gunpowder 

i"  i  aim  heated,  and  actually  burned  the  flesh  with  which 
i    Into  contact.    But  reason  and  experience 

have  now  proved,  that  whatever  may  be  the   rapidity 

of  a  projectile,  li  never  acquires  In  us  passage  any  per- 
ceptible beat  Indeed,  a  modern  writer  asserts,  that 
such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  be  requisite  to  make  a 
ball  burn  pans  in  its  passage,  would  really  inelt  it. 
r,  t,  I,  p.  BIT,  edit.  -'.) 
i  d,  gun-shot  wounds  do  not  bleed  much,  unless 
large  blood-vessels  be  injured ;  their  circumference  is 
often  livid  ;  and  the  shork  lliat  attends  their  infliction, 
•vr  the  injury  done  to  the  nerves,  may  occasion  in  the 
!rnb  or  pari  a  kind  of  torpor,  sometimes  extending 
katlf  tO  the  whole  system. 

However,  as  I'r.  lb  mien  most  truly  observes,  "the 
i  it.  is  ,,i  a  gun-shot  wound  differ  so  materially  in  dif- 
ferent men,  and  the  appearances  are  so  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  part  wounded,  and  the 
ETMU  r  or  less  force  with  which  it  has  been  struck, 
that  no  invariable  tram  of  symptoms  can  be  laid  down 
as  us  necessary  concomitants.  If  a  musket  or  pistol- 
si  ruck  a  fleshy  pan,  without  injuring  any  ma- 
terial blood-vessel,  we  see  a  hole  about  the  size  of,  or 
smaller  than,  the  bullet  Itself,  with  a  more  or  less  dis- 
colour,,! lip,  forced  Inwards;  and  if  it  has  passed 
through  the  parts,  we  find  an  everted  edge,  and  a  more 
ice  at  the  point  of  us  exit.  Tfie 
hemorrhage  is  in  tins  case  very  slight,  and  the  pain  in- 
considerable, Insomuch  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
wounded  man  is  not  aware  of  Ins  having  received  any 
injury.  If,  however.  Hie  ball  has  torn  a  large  vessel,  or 
nerve,  the  hemorrhage  will  generally  be  profuse, or  the 
lbs  wound  severe,  and  the  power  of  the  part 
losi  Some  men  will  have  a  limb  carried  otf  or  shat- 
tered to  pieces  by  a  canooii-bal!,  without  exhibiting  the 

slightest  symptoms  of  mental  or  corporeal  agitation  • 
nt\ ,  even  without  being  conscious  of  the  occurrence: 
nn.l  when  they  are,  diev  will  coolly  argue  on  the  mo- 
bable  result  of  the  injury;  while  a  deadly  paleness 
instant  vomiting,  profuse  perspiration,  and  universal 
tremor  v  aer  on  the  receipt  of  a  slight 

flesh  wound      Tins  tremor,  which  has  been  so  much 
talked  of,  and  winch  to  an  inexperienced  eve  is  really 
icrntvuig,  is  soon  relieved  by  a  mouthful  of  wine  or 
Vol  I— E  e 
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spirits,  or  by  an  opiate ;  but  above  all  by  the  tenderness 
and  sympathizing  manner  of  the  surgeon,  and  his  as- 
surance of  the  patient's  safety."— (Principles  of  Mil. 
Siargery,  p.  33,  erf.  2.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  correctly  noticed  by  Mr 
Guthrie,  that  the  continuance  of  the  constitutional 
alarm  or  shock  ought  to  excite  great  suspicion  of  se 
nous  injury  ;  and  when  wounds  have  been  received  in 
such  situations,  or  bear  such  appearances,  as  render  it 
doubtful  whether  any  parts  of  vital  importance  have 
been  injured  or  not,  the  manner  in  which  the  coustitu 
tional  perturbation  lasts  may  be  assumed  as  evidence 
of  the  fact,  when  other  symptoms  more  indicative  of 
the  injury  are  wanting;  and  under  all  such  circum- 
stances, a  very  cautious  prognosis  should  be  delivered. 
—(On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  11,  ed.  2.) 

Respecting  the  general  character  of  gun-shot  wounds 
not  to  bleed  much  unless  large  vessels  be  injured,  it  is 
a  fact  which  necessarily  depends  upon  the  degTee  of 
contusion  usually  attending  these  injuries.  But  it  is 
also  true,  as  the  preceding  author  has  stated,  that  al- 
though some  gun-shot  wounds  bleed  but  little  at  first, 
there  is  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  more  or  less  of 
blood;  and  in  wounds  of  vascular  parts,  like  the  face 
and  neck,  the  quantity  lost  is  often  considerable,  though 
the  main  arterial  branches  may  not  be  injured. — (Op 
cit.p.  6,  ed.  2.) 

In  gun-shot  wounds,  another  circumstance  is  ob 
served,  which  is  often  remarked  in  other  cases,  viz 
when  a  large  artery  is  partially  divided,  the  bleeding  is 
more  profuse  and  dangerous  than  when  the  vessel  is 
completely  severed,  and  the  hemorrhage,  if  not  re 
pressed  by  a  tourniquet,  or  other  means,  will  often 
continue  until  the  patient  dies.  Thus,  Mr.  Guthrie 
speaks  of  three  cases  in  which  life  was  lost  from  wounds 
of  the  femoral,  humeral,  and  carotid  arteries,  no  ef- 
fectual means  of  stopping  the  hemorrhage  having  been 
adopted.— (P.  8.) 

Until  Ambrose  Pare  introduced  more  correct  theories 
upon  the  subject  of  gun-shot  wounds,  ideas  the  most 
false,  and  errors  highly  prejudicial,  prevailed  both  in 
their  history  and  treatment,  and  particularly  respecting 
what  have  been  falsely  named  wind-contusions.  Can- 
non-balls and  bullets  sometimes  produce  dreadful  de- 
grees of  injury,  without  occasioning  any  breach  of  conti- 
nuity in  theintcguments.  This  observation  is  so  strictly 
true,  that  the  muscles  and  bones  may  actually  be  crushed 
and  broken  to  atoms,  without  the  skin  being  at  all  wound 
ed.  Such  cases  were  for  a  long  while  imputed  to  the  vio- 
lent motion  supposed  to  be  communicated  to  the  air  by 
the  ball  itself.  It  was  imagined,  that  this  elastic  fluid, 
being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  shock  of  the  projectile, 
was  capable  of  making  such  pressure  on  surrounding 
bodies,  as  to  destroy  their  texture  But  how  could  this 
violent  pressure  originate  in  the  midst  of  the  open  and 
unbounded  air?  If  this  theory  were  true,  the  effect  in 
question  would  constantly  happen,  whenever  a  ball 
passes  near  any  part  of  the  body.  The  contrary,  how 
ever,  is  so  much  the  case,  that  pieces  of  soldiers'  and 
seamen's  hats,  of  their  feathers,  clothes,  and  even  hair 
are  shot  away  in  every  battle,  without  any  other  mis- 
chief being  done. 

In  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  such  inju- 
ries of  the  soft  parts,  and  even  of  the  bones,  unattended 
with  any  breach  in  the  skin,  have  been  supposed  to  be 
produced,  tbey  have  been  erroneously  termed  wind- 
confusions.  In  fact,  these  cases  are  now  universallv 
acknowledged  by  all  the  most  accurate  observers  never 
to  j>roceed  from  the  cause  to  which  formerly  they  were 
always  ascribed. 

The  air  does  not  move  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the 
ball ;  but  its  motion  is  less  in  proportion  as  it  is  a  more 
subtile  matter,  and  must  be  too  feeble  to  account  for 
such  a  violent  degree  of  injury.  The  air  to  which  the 
ball  must  really  communicate  the  greatest  motion  is 
what  is  directly  before  it ;  and  this  never  bruises  the 
part  untouched  by  the  ball  itself.  It  is  only  the  air  si- 
tuated laterally  to  the  shot  that  is  imagined  to  do  in- 
jury, and  it  cannot  be  gTeatly  agitated.  The  Violent 
consequences  of  sudden  explosions,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  organ  of  hearing  by  strong  commotions 
of  the  air,  prove  nothing  relative  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Lastly,  experience  does  not  confirm  the  reality 
of  such  wind-contusions ;  for  cannon-balls  often  tear 
off  whole  members,  without  the  adjacent  parts  being 
in  the  least  injured.— (See  he  Vacher,  in  Mtmoires  i* 
I'Acad.  de  Ckir.  t.  4,  p.  22.) 
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An  eminent  professor,  who  visited  the  continent  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  wounded  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  fully  coincides  with  M.  le  Vacherand  all  the 
moderns  upon  this  subject.  "  We  saw,  and  were  in- 
formed of  many  instances  in  which  cannon-balls  had 
passed  quite  close  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  had  re- 
moved portions  of  the  clothes  and  accoutrements,  with- 
out producing  the  slightest  injury  of  any  kind.  In 
other  instances,  portions  of  the  body  itself  were  re- 
moved by  cannon-balls,  without  the  contiguous  parts 
having  been  much  injured.  In  one  case,  the  point  of 
the  nose  was  carried  off  by  a  cannon-ball  without  re- 
spiration being  at  all  affected ;  and  in  another  very  re- 
markable case,  the  external  part  of  the  ear  was  shot 
away,  without  even  the  power  of  hearing  being  sensi- 
bly impaired." — (See  Report  of  Observations  made  in 
the  British  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  iS-c.  by  J. 
Tlwrnson,p.  33,  Edin.  1816.) 

I  could  cite  many  cases,  which  I  have  seen  myself, 
in  proof  of  the  truth  of  Le  Vacher's  opinions ;  but  the 
point  is  now  so  universally  admitted,  that  I  shall  merely 
add  one  observation  that  occurred  to  the  notice  of  many 
as  well  as  myself.  At  the  bombardment  of  the  French 
fleet  in  the  basin  of  Antwerp  early  in  1814,  a  cannon- 
shot  shattered  the  legs  of  two  officers  so  badly,  that 
the  limbs  were  amputated.  These  gentlemen  were 
walking  at  the  moment  of  the  accident  in  the  village 
of  Merksam,  taking  hold  of  the  arm  of  my  friend  As- 
sistant-surgeon Stobo,  of  the  37th  regiment,  who  was 
in  the  middle.  Now  the  ball  which  produced  the  injury 
did  not  the  slightest  harm  to  the  latter  gentleman,  al- 
though it  must  have  passed  as  close  as  possible  to 
his  lower  extremities,  and  most  probably  between 
them. 

Neither  can  what  have  been  improperly  called  wind- 
contusions  be  attributed  to  an  electrical  shock  on  the 
parts,  in  consequence  of  the  ball  being  rendered  electrical 
by  friction  in  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and  giving  off  the 
electricity  as  it  passes  by  (Vide  Plenck's  Sammlun- 
gen,  1  theii,  p.  99);  for  metals  never  acquire  this  pro- 
perty from  friction. 

The  mischief  imputed  to  the  air  is  occasioned  by  the 
ball  itself.  Its  producing  a  violent  contusion,  without 
tearing  the  skin  and  entering  the  limb,  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  oblique  direction  in  which  it  strikes  the  part,  or, 
in  other  instances,  to  the  feebleness  with  which  the 
ball  strikes  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  momentum,  and 
acting  principally  by  its  weight,  being,  in  short,  what 
is  called  a  spent  ball.  Daily  observation  evinces  that 
balls,  which  strike  a  surface  obliquely,  do  not  penetrate, 
but  are  reflected ;  though  they  may  be  impelled  with 
the  greatest  foice,  and  the  body  struck  may  be  as  soft 
and  yielding  as  water.  This  alteration  in  the  course 
of  the  ball,  not  only  happens  on  the  surface  of  the  hu- 
man body,  but  also  in  the  substance  of  a  limb  which 
it  has  entered.  Thus,  a  bone,  a  tendon,  <tc.  may 
change  the  direction  or  a  ball  which  touches  them  at 
all  obliquely.  Hence,  it  >s  manifest,  how  it  happens 
that  the  track  of  a  gun-shot  wound  is  not  always 
straight,  and  how  balls  sometimes  run  under  the  inte- 
guments nearly  all  round  the  body  or  limb. 

The  causes  of  several  of  the  peculiarities,  attending 
gun-shot  wounds,  are  to  be  sought  among  the  laws  by 
which  moving  bodies  are  governed,  and  \>y  which  the 
mechanical  effect  of  a  ball,  propelled  against  any  part 
of  the  body,  must  therefore  be  determined.  The  form, 
the  momentum,  and  the  direction  of  the  shot  that  is  re- 
ceived ;  the  position,  and  the  variety  of  structure,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  variety  of  density  and  powers  of 
resistance,  in  the  part  receiving  it,  must  always  be  con- 
sidered, in  order  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  effects 
which  it  produces.  And  though,  says  Mr.  Chevalier, 
in  many  cases,  a  mathematical  explication  of  the  course 
of  the  ball  cannot  be  given,  this  arises  entirely  from 
the  want  of  data,  the  laws  of  matter  being  fixed  and 
immutable.  But  when  the  data  are  known,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  shot,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  or  of  the  wounded  part  at  the  time 
of  the  accident,  and  the  structure  of  the  parts  pene- 
trated, a  much  more  probable  conjecture  of  the  course 
of  the  ball  may  generally  be  formed,  than  if  these  cir- 
cumstances had  not  been  regarded. 

On  the  principle  of  the  density  and  resistance  of 
parts,  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  reason 
of  the  concussion  or  shock  which  is  given,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  whole  system  by  gun-shot  wounds, 


and  which  is  represented,  by  writers  on  this  subject, 
to  be  often  attended  with  grave  and  even  alarming  ef- 
fects, extending,  not  only  over  the  injured  part,  but  af- 
fecting the  system  at  large.  Thus,  a  shot  sinking 
against  a  tendon  or  a  bone,  in  one  of  the  exln  nut ,  & 
will  produce  a  greater  concussion  than  if  it  struck  only 
against  softer  parts.  A  shot  striking  a  muscle  in  action 
will  produce  more  concussion  than  if  it  struck  against 
the  same  part  of  the  same  muscle  at  rest ;  ami  a  shut 
striking  the  head  or  wounding  the  liver,  lung 
testinal  canal,  will  generally  bring  on  instantaneous 
derangement  of  the  whole  system,  with  Which,  ilm 
functions  of  these  parts  are  so  closely  connected.— (T 
Chevalier  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  part  1,  sect.  7.) 

Respecting  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  concussion, 
I  am  disposed  to  think,  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  they  liavj 
been  rather  exaggerated,  and  that  in  reality  a  more  ac- 
curate explanation  of  the  disorder  of  the  system  might 
be  derived  from  other  considerations :  "A  shot  through 
the  lungs  (says  he)  will  cause  an  instantaneous  de- 
rangement of  the  whole  system,  but  the  resistance 
afforded  by  the  part  has  little  to  do  with  it ;  n  [g  toe 
lesion  of  the  organic  functions,  intimately  connected 
with  life,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  derangement.  In  the 
same  manner,  I  do  not  conceive,  that  the  general  affec- 
tion of  the  system  depends  alone  on  the  shock  received, 
but  on  the  effect  the  injury  committed  has  on  the  ner- 
vous system." — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  26,  ed.  2.) 

A  ball,  when  it  strikes  a  part  of  the  body,  may  cause 
four  kinds  of  injury.  1.  It  may  only  occasion  a  contu- 
sion, without  penetrating  the  part,  on  account  of  its 
being  too  much  spent,  or  of  the  oblique  way  in  which  it 
strikes  the  surface  of  the  body.  2.  It  may  enter  and 
lodge  in  the  substance  of  a  part ;  in  which  ease  the 
wound  has  only  one  aperture.  3.  It  may  pierce  through 
and  through ;  and  then  there  are  two  openings,  one  at 
the  entrance,  the  other  at  the  exit  of  the  ball.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  aperture,  where  the  shot  entered,  is 
usually  depressed ;  that  of  the  opening,  from  which  it 
came  out,  elevated.  At  the  entrance,  there  is  com- 
monly more  contusion,  than  at  the  exit  of  the  ball. 
The  former  opening  is  generally  narrower;  the  latter 
wider  and  more  irregular,  especially  when  the  round 
smooth  figure  of  the  ball  has  been  changed  by  its  having 
struck  a  bone.  4.  A  cannon-ball  may  tear  off  a  whole 
limb. — (Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1.) 

Gun-shot  wounds  differ  very  much,  according  to  the 
kind  of  body  projected,  its  velocity,  and  the  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  parts  injured.  The  projected  txttiea 
are  mostly  bullets,  sometimes  cannon-balls,  sometimes 
pieces  of  broken  shells,  and  very  often,  on  board  of 
ship,  splinters  of  wood.  On  account  of  the  contusion 
which  the  parts  suffer,  from  the  violent  passage  of  the 
Dall  through  them,  there  is  most  commonly  a  part  of 
the  solids  surrounding  the  wound  deadened,  which  is 
afterward  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  slough,  gene- 
rally preventing  such  wounds  from  healing  by  the  first 
intention,  and  making  most  of  them  necessarily  sup- 
purate. This  does  not  take  place  equally  in  every 
gun-shot  wound,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  same  wound ; 
and  the  difference  commonly  arises  from  the  variety 
in  the  velocity  of  the  body  projected ;  for  where  the  ball 
has  passed  with  little  velocity,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case  at  its  entrance,  but  still  more  frequently  at  the  part 
last  wounded,  the  injury  may  often  be  healed  by  the 
first  intention. — (J.  Hunter,  p.  523.) 

Until  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  last  edition 
of  a  valuable  book  on  gun-shot  wounds,  I  did  not  know 
that,  at  the  present  day,  any  surgeons  entertained  the 
idfta,  that  the  whole  track  of  every  gun-shot  wound 
must  unavoidably  suppurate  and  slough  (Qvthrit  on 
Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  62,  ed.  2) ;  but  if  this  sentiment 
prevail,  it  is  plain  from  the  preceding  statement,  that 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hunter  cannot  be  adduced  in  its 
support.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  few  army 
surgeons  will  be  inclined  to  question  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  account  of  the  general  occurrence  of 
a  degree  of  sloughing,  or  of  the  deadened  state  of  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  a  wound,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  entrance  of  the  ball  or  the  truth  of  his 
observations  about  the  common  necessity  of  the  se- 
paration of  such  slough  before  the  parts  will  heal; 
and  whether  the  dead  parts  be  thrown  off  in  small 
fragments  with  the  matter,  or  larger  portions,  the  fact 
is  still  correct. 

Foreign  bodies  more  frequently  lodge  in  gun-shot 
wounds  than  any  others,  and  arc  commonly  of  hree 
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kinds     1    Pieces  of  clothing  or  other  things  which 
into  the  1 1 ii 1 1>.    2.  Tin-  bull  ii- 
pllntera  of  bone.    It  is  only  when  the 
hall  itrikea  the  naked  flesh,  touches  no  bono,  and  goes 
mgh  the  part,  thai  the  wound  can  be  free 
matter.     Foreign  bodies  are  the  cause 
unfavourable  symptoms,  by  irritating 
hi. I  exciting  pain,  inflammation,  con- 
nppuratiOM,  &c. ;  and 
i  .  pointed,  and  hard  thej  are,  the  more 
Ukelj  thej  are  to  produce  these  evils.    Hence  spiculs 
most  to  be  dreaded. — (liicktcr.) 
Iquiry  and  length  ol  the  fissures  pro- 
duced in  the  cylindrical  bones  by  musket-balls,  are 
ire  nol  remarked  in  any  common  cases  of  frac- 
ture    When  1  was  vsith  the  army  m  Holland,  hi  the 
year  1814,  1  had  in  ion  hospital  al  Oudenboech  several 
the  thigh,  caused  by  gun- 
■hot  viol. -lire     The  fissures  In  some  of  these  exam- 
inuiiil   lo  extend  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  bone,    Thli  ftti  tisi                  i  Guthrie:  "The 
extend   fill  above  and  below  the  immediate 
the  ball,  and,  as  flu  as  depends  upon 
from  the  examination  of  limbs  that 
I   farther  downwards  than   upwards; 
ho  ili.it,  hum  a  fracture   in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  1 
i                      i  fissures  extend  into  the  condyles,  and 
cause  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee-joint," 
hot  Wounds,?.  190.) 
itrikeaa  bone,  the  concussion  produced 
i*  another  occasion  of  bad  symptoms,  to  be  added  to 
tl,, i,.  gjn                        !     When  shgbt,  its  effects  are 
confined  to  the  Injured  limb;  bote etimes  they  ex- 
tend to  the  neighbouring  joints,  in  which  they  produce 
Inflammation  an 
It  is  common!)  stated  in  surgical  books,  that  when  a 
utTa  limb,  n   produces  a  violent  con- 
casslon  uf  the  whole  body,  aie  angement 

Of  all  us  (unctions.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
always  true,  I  saw,  some  years  ago  in  London,  a 
lilor,  whose  arm  had  been  completely  torn  off 
al  the  shoulder,  by  a  cannon-ball  from  one  of  the  fons 
ai  Guadeloupe,  I  ,  he  Buffered  no  dread- 

ful concussion  Of  his  body,  nor  were   his  senses  at  all 

This  case  was  ver]  remarkable,  as  the  sca- 
pula «is  so  shattered  that  Mr.  <  lumrnings,  of  Antigua, 
was  under  the  neceasit)  of  removing  t lie  whole  of  it. 

I'iie  patient  recovered  in  two  months.  From  the  ac- 
counts which  I  heard,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  axillary 

artery  bled  Immediately  after  the  accident.  The  young 
man  was  show  n  to  the  gentlemen  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  quite  well. 

one  curious  effect  occasionally  follows  gun-shot 
wounds;  but   I   do   not    pretend   to  understand  the  ra- 

i  it:  vi/,.  Inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
tome  Internal  viscus,  especially  of  the  liver.  Mr.  Kose 
classes  these  occurrences  among  the  effects  of  con- 
stitutional irritation  arising  from  local  injury,  and  consi- 
ders them  as  striking  illustrations  of  the  irregular  ac- 
tion in  the  vascular  system  to  which  that  irritation  may- 
give  rise.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  an  explanation 
of  (he  subject  ntiv  be  deduced  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Bar.  Travera.— {See  M>d.  CHr,  Trans. vol.  14, 
vtrs's  Inquiry  concerning  Constitu- 
tional Irritation,  IS™.  Loud.  1836.)  Several  cases  of 
nature  are  related  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.de 
ChitvrgU,  and  according  to  Mr.  (Juthrie  many  patients 
in  the  Peninsula  who  had  undergone  secondary  am- 

putatlona  Mr  gun-shot  injuries  wen  destroyed  by  affec- 
tion- oi  their  hums,  liver,  Sic.— (On  Gun-shot  Wounds 
oj  t>>'  I  74,  tt  seq.) 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  inner  surface  of  gun- 
shot wounds  being  often  more  or  less  deadened,  they 
In  Inflaming     Bui  when  a  ball  has  fractured  a 

bone,  which  fracture  has  occasioned  great  injury  of  the 
soft  puns.  Independently  of  that  caused  immediately 
by  the  ball  itself,  the  Inflammation  will  come  on  as 
quickly  as  In  eases  of  compound  fracture  ;  because 
the  deadened  pari  bears  no  proportion  to  the  laceration 
or  wound  in  general.—)./.  Hirit.r,  p.  Ml.) 

Kroni  I  he  same  eircuuisi  an, cola  |'iirt  being  often  dead- 
ened, gun-shoi  wounds  frequently  cannot  be  completely 
Understood  in  the  first  instance,  "for  in  mam  eases  it  is 
Bl  first  Impossible  to  know  what  parts  are  killed,  whe- 
ther bone,  tendon,  or  soil  part.  Nor  can  this  be'ascer- 
'amed  till  the  slough  separates,  which  often  makes  the 
wound  much  more  complicated  than  was  previously 
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imagined.  For  very  often  some  viscus,  or  a  part  of 
some  viscus,  or  a  part  of  sonic  large  artery,  or  even  a 
bone  has  been  killed  by  the  violence.  If  a  piece  of 
intestine  has  been  killed,  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
will  begin  to  come  through  tiie  wound  when  the  slough 
separates.  If  a  portion  of  a  large  blood-vessel  be 
killed,  a  profuse  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage  may  come 
00,  when  the  slough  is  detached,  although  no  ma- 
terial quantity  of  blood  may  have  been  previously 
lost.— (See  Hunter,  p.  525.)  Thus,  several  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  wound,  and  when  all  danger  from 
inflammation  is  over,  a  bleeding  per  anum,  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  a  slough  from  some  internal  ves- 
sel, may  destroy  the  patient,  as  happened  in  a  very 
interesting  case  reported  by  Mr.  Guthrie. — (P.  13,  ed. 
2.)  A  soldier  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  44th  regi- 
ment was  shot  in  the  ham  at  the  assault  of  Bergen- 
op-zoom  in  1*14.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  for  ten 
days ;  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  popliteal  ar- 
tery gave  way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  fe- 
moral artery,  by  which  means  the  bleeding  was  effect- 
ually stopped,  and  the  man  recovered.  This  fact,  and 
another  related  by  Baron  Boyer  (Annuaire  Med.  Chir. 
de  Paris,  p.  304,  4to.  Paris,  1819),  prove  that  a  ligature 
on  the  femoral  artery  may  sufficiently  check  the  cur- 
rent of  blood  through  the  popliteal  artery  lo  put  a  stop 
to  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  in  it ;  and  though  such 
practice,  in  some  other  cases  of  wounded  arteries  is  inef- 
cient  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  blood 
passes  through  the  anastomoses  into  the  part  of  those 
vessels  below  the  ligature  (see  Arteries),  its  general 
Ruccess  in  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  ham,  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage,  not  only  on  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  taking  up  the  popliteal  artery  itself  (difficulties 
ably  depicted  by  Scarpa),  but  because  laying  open  the  in 
flamed  and  diseased  parts  would  frequently  have  a  fatal 
termination.  At  the  same  time  I  would  have  surgeons 
always  recollect  the  important  difference  between  an 
aneurismal  and  a  wounded  artery  ;  for,  as  in  the  first 
case  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  blood,  the  transmission 
of  this  fluid  into  the  part  of  the  vessel  below  the  liga- 
ture may  keep  up  a  puisation  in  the  tumour,  and  re- 
tard the  cure  of  the  disease,  but  is  attended  with  no 
risk  of  hemorrhage  :  while  the  same  free  passage  of 
the  blood  into  the  wounded  portion  of  a  large  artery 
would  give  rise  to  dangerous  bleeding ;  and  hence 
the  general  necessity  of  applying  two  ligatures,  one 
immediately  above,  the  other  below,  the  aperture  in 
such  a  vessel.  A  single  ligature  on  the  brachial  ar- 
tery fails,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Holland 
in  a  case  of  gun-shot  wound,  where  either  that  vessel 
or  the  commencement  of  the  radial  or  ulnar  gave  xvay, 
on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs,  and,  as  there  was  con- 
siderable swelling,  cedema,  and  inflammation  of  the  limb, 
threatening  gangrene,  the  surgeon  under  whose  care 
the  patient  was  deemed  it  right  to  perform  amputation. 
I  should  be  sorry  it  these  observations  were  to  hold 
out  any  general  encouragement  of  the  wrong  and  dan- 
gerous practice  of  applying  only  one  ligature  above  a 
wound  in  a  large  artery,  or  in  any  recent  case  of  false 
diffused  aneurism.  Trie  remarks  delivered  above  were 
chiefly  intended  to  refer  to  gun-shot  wounds  of  the 
ham,  with  injury  of  the  popliteal  artery,  and  hemor- 
rhage first  breaking  out  several  days  after  the  receipt 
of  the  wound,  when  all  the  parts  behind  the  knee  are 
enormously  swelled,  and  in  a  state  of  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  Here  the  hope  of  avoiding  any  ad- 
ditional violence  or  injury  of  the  diseased  parts  behind 
the  knee  may  be  a  good  reason  for  taking  the  chance 
of  stopping  the  bleeding  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the 
femoral  artery  ;  a  reason,  however,  which  would  not 
exist,  in  the  case  of  a  recent  wound  of  the  popliteal 
artery  with  a  knife.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  this 
means  of  checking  the  current  of  blood  will  not  always 
suffice,  and  that  occasionally  either  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedient of  cutting  open  the  swelling  in  this  diseased 
state  of  the  ham,  and  of  applying  a  ligature  above  and 
below  the  aperture  in  the  popliteal  artery,  must  un 
avoidably  be  encountered,  or  amputation  performed 
Why  the  first  plan  has  answered  in  some  cases  and 
not  in  others,  may  depend  upon  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  wound  or  opening  in  the  artery,  and,  in  exam- 
ples of  sloughing,  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  tube 
of  the  vessel  may  have  been  closed  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation.  Some  wrong  conclusions  may  also  have 
been  made  respecting  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  being 
wounded  or  opened,  while  in  fact  only  a  branch  of  it 
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was  concerned.  As  a  qualification,  therefore,  of  any 
inferences  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  partial 
success  of  applying  one  ligature  only  in  cases  of  large 
wounded  arteries,  I  annex  the  following  remarks,  pub- 
lished some  little  time  ago  in  an  ably-conducted  peri- 
odical work.  "  It  appears  to  us  that  some  of  the  cases 
which  M.  Roux  has  given,  as  the  most  favourable  for 
the  operation  of  Hunter,  are  the  least  so ;  for  example, 
he  performs  it  in  the  cases  where  aneurism  has  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  wound  of  the  artery.  In  sup- 
port of  this  he  gives  two  cases,  where,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Mirault,  of  Angers,  the  ligature  of  the 
artery  above  the  wound  was  sufficient.  In  one  case, 
the  humeral  was  the  artery  said  to  be  wounded  ;  in  the 
other  the  femoral.  We  doubt  if  the  femoral  were 
really  wounded  in  this  case ;  for,  on  referring  to  the 
report,  we  do  not  find  sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact : 
it  appears  more  probable  that  a  branch  only  was 
wounded.  We  have  seen  the  operation  of  Hunter  per- 
formed unsuccessfully  in  two  cases  of  aneurism  con- 
sequent upon  a  wound  of  the  artery ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  preparation  of  a  third  case,  where  the  same 
operation  was  performed  and  failed ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
inosculations  were  so  free  that  hemorrhage  returned 
by  the  lower  orifice.  In  the  first  case,  the  popliteal 
artery  was  ruptured  by  a  spicula  of  bone.  The  second 
was  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery  by  an  iron  spike ; 
and  the  third  was  a  stab  of  the  femoral  artery  by  a 
knife.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  hemorrhage  returned 
by  the  lower  part  of  the  artery.  There  is  in  the  Bul- 
letins de  la  Faculte  de  Midecine  for  1813,  a  case  by 
the  same  Mirault,  of  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, in  consequence  of  a  wound  some  considerable 
time  before.  Mirault  operated  according  to  the  method 
of  Hunter,  that  is,  he  tied  the  artery  above  the  aneu- 
rism. The  sac  burst,  two  hemorrhages  ensued,  and 
the  second  carried  off  the  patient  on  the  fifteenth  day 
after  the  operation.  (N.B.  Here,  however,  it  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  if  the  case  had  been  a  true  aneu- 
rism, and  the  sac  had  burst,  while  a  stream  of  blood 
was  yet  passing  through  it,  as  always  happens  for 
some  days  after  the  ligature  of  the  artery  above  the 
tumour,  hemorrhage  would  have  occurred,  just  as  it 
did  in  the  present  case  of  false  aneurism.  The  pre- 
mature bursting  of  the  tumour,  in  fact,  converted  the 
case  directly  into  one  analogous  to  a  wounded  artery, 
the  blood  having  a  passage  outwards.)  It  is  rather 
curious,  that  the  first  case  which  occurred  to  M.  Roux 
after  his  return  from  England,  should  be  one  which 
forms  a  strong  argument  against  performing  the  ope- 
ration of  Hunter  for  a  wounded  artery.  The  case  here 
alluded  to  was  that  of  a  wound  of  the  femoral  artery 
with  a  knife  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
where  M.  Roux  immediately  cut  down  to  the  vessel 
some  way  above  the  injury,  and  there  applied  two  liga- 
tures, besides  a  reserve  ligature.  On  the  tenth  day 
hemorrhage  came  on,  when  the  tightening  of  the  latter 
ligature  having  no  effect,  M.  Roux  exposed  the  artery 
higher  up,  and  applied  fresh  ligatures  immediately  be- 
low the  profunda.  This  stopped  the  hemorrhage  from 
he  upper  end  of  the  vessel ;  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing fresh  bleeding  took  place  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  artery,  and  it  became  necessary  to  lay  open  the  ar- 
tery below  the  wound,  and  also  apply  ligatures  there. 
No  farther  bleeding  took  place." — (See  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  14,  8vo.  Lond. 
1819.)  The  tenor  of  the  preceding  observations  is  un- 
questionably correct,  inasmuch  as  wounded  arteries 
and  recent  false  diffused  aneurisms  are  concerned  ;  but 
with  respect  to  cases  of  false  circumscribed  aneurisms 
of  some  standing,  without  any  external  opening  in  the 
skin,  they  are  examples  to  which  the  same  principles 
should  not  always  be  applied,  which  are  so  properly 
recommended  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  other 
instances.  In  these  latter  the  blood  may  either  escape 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  out  of  the  external 
wound,  or  into  the  cellular  membrane  after  the  ligature 
is  applied  above  the  aperture  in  the  artery;  but  no 
eooner  is  a  false  aneurism  encysted,  than  these  dan- 
gers are  prevented. 

When  the  ball  moves  with  little  velocity,  the  mis- 
chief is  generally  less;  the  bones  are  not  so  likely  to  be 
fractured ;  the  parts  are  less  deadened,  &c.  However, 
When  the  velocity  is  just  great  enough  to  splinter  a 
bone  which  is  touched,  the  splintering  is  generally 
more  extensive  than  if  the  impetus  of  the  ball  had  been 
much  greater,  in  which  case  a  piece  is  more  likely  to 


be  taken  out.  When  theball  moves  slowly,  it  is  mm 
likely  to  be  turned  by  any  resistance  it  may  encountel 
in  its  passage  through  parts,  and  hence  the  wound  ii 
more  apt  to  take  a  winding  course. 

When  a  ball  enters  a  part  with  great  velocity,  but  is 
almost  spent  before  it  comes  out  again,  in  conaequeooa 
of  the  resistance  it  has  met  with,  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  sloughing  about  the  entrance,  and  little  or  none 
about  the  exit,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  cele 
rity  with  which  the  ball  traversed  the  parts.— (tin 
Hunter.) 

Gun-shot  wounds  may  have  cither  one  or  iwo  aper 
tures,  according  as  the  ball  has  lodged  or  passed  quite 
through  the  part.  In  some  cases,  the  openings  are  dia- 
metrically opposite  each  other ;  in  others  they  are  not 
so,  the  direction  of  the  ball  having  been  changed  by 
the  resistance  which  it  met  with  from  a  bone,  cartilage, 
tendon,  &c.  Thus  a  ball  has  been  known  to  enter 
just  on  the  inside  of  the  ankle,  and  come  out  near  the 
knee ;  to  enter  the  forehead  and  come  out  at  the  tem- 
ple, &c. — (Richerand,  Nosograpkie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  219, 
edit.  2.)  Dr.  Hennen  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a 
ball  entered  near  the  pomum  adami,  and  after  running 
completely  round  the  neck,  was  (bund  in  the  very  ori- 
fice in  which  it  had  entered.  "This  circuitous  route  is 
very  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  when  balls  strik 
the  ribs  or  abdominal  muscles ;  for  they  are  tinmen 
from  the  direct  iine  by  a  very  slight  resistance  indeed 
although  they  will  at  times  run  along  a  continued  sur 
face,  as  the  length  of  a  bone  along  a  muscle  or  a  fascia, 
to  a  very  extraordinary  distance."  Dr.  Hennen  refers 
to  cases  in  which  the  ball  traversed  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  the  body  and  extremities.  "  In  one  instance 
which  occurred  in  a  soldier,  with  his  arm  extended  in 
the  act  of  endeavouring  to  climb  up  a  scaling  ladder,  a 
ball,  which  entered  about  the  centre  of  the  humerus, 
passed  along  the  limb  and  over  the  posterior  part  of 
the  thorax,  coursed  among  the  abdominal  muscles, 
dipped  deep  through  the  glutei,  and  presented  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  opposite  thigh,  about  midway  down. 
In  another  case,  a  ball  which  struck  the  breast  of  a 
man  standing  erect  in  the  ranks,  lodged  in  the  scro- 
tum."— (Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  p.  34,  ed.  2.) 
The  opening  where  the  ball  enters  is  always  smaller 
than  that  from  which  it  escapes,  and  its  margin  is 
forced  inwards,  while  the  circumference  of  the  other 
aperture  is  quite  prominent.  The  contusion  and  in- 
jury which  the  parts  sufi'er  are  also  greatest  about  the 
entrance  of  the  ball,  owing  to  the  more  considerable 
impetus  with  which  it  moves.  The  yellowish  livid 
hue  around  gun-shot  wounds  is  a  sort  of  ecchymosis, 
or  extravasation  of  blood.  The  injured  member  is 
often  benumbed  and  stupified,  and  when  mortification 
occurs,  it  spreads  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  When 
the  whole  constitution  is  thrown  into  this  kind  of  tor 
por,  the  most  fatal  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended. 
"  C'est  dans  cet  etat  (says  Richerand),  que  mourut  le 
chevaulcger,  dont  parle  Quesnay  ;  l'etat  d'hebctuofl 
6tait  tel,  que  cet  individu,  &  qui  Ton  proposa  l'amputa- 
tion  de  lajambe,  r6pondit,  que  ce  n'ctait  pas  son  af- 
faire."— (Nosograpkie  Chinarg.  torn.  I,  p.  221,  edit.  2.) 
In  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds,  sudden  shiverings,  syn- 
cope, and  nervous  symptoms  are  not  unfrequent.  Such 
occurrences,  with  other  bad  effects,  made  the  ancients 
suspect  that  something  poisonous  was  carried  into  the 
wound ;  an  opinion  which  is  now  well  known  to  be 
erroneous. 

When  there  is  only  one  opening,  we  may  infer  that 
the  wound  contains  a  foreign  body.  An  exception  to 
this  observation  occurs,  however,  when  a  ball,  instead 
of  tearing  the  clothes  or  linen,  carries  a  portion  of  them, 
in  the  form  of  a  sac,  into  the  wound,  and  when  such 
portion  of  the  clothes  is  withdrawn  the  ball  falls  out ; 
and  if  this  circumstance  be  not  noticed,  the  presence 
of  a  single  opening  may  lead  tc  the  idea,  tnat  the  bullet 
is  lodged  in  the  part.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  cited 
by  Pari  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  former  notion, 
that  the  ball  burned  the  parts.  A  case  in  which  a  piece 
of  a  shirt  was  carried  in  this  manner  four  inches  into 
the  flesh,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie. — (P.  20,  ed.  2.) 
It  is  possible  also  for  a  ball  to  be  stopped  immediately 
it  has  entered  the  body,  and  then  to  be  ejected  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  against  which  it  strikes,  as  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs.—  (Guthrie,  p.  19,  ed.  2.)  When 
there  are  two  apertures  made  by  one  shot,  the  ball  has 
escaped :  but  pieces  of  the  clothes,  &.c.  may  still  be 
lodged  in  the  part.    Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not 
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to  confound  with  those  canes  others,  in  which  the  plu- 
rality of  openings  has  been  made  by  different  balls. 

godern  writer  has  accurately  explained,  "  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  ball,  in  striking  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  bone,  to  be  split  into  two  pieces, 
each  of  which  takes  a  different  direction.  Sometimes 
it  bapponi  tb.it  MM  of  the  pieces  remains  in  the  place 
which  it  struck,  while-  the  other  continues  its  course 
through  the  body.  Of  a  ball  split  by  the  edge  of  the 
patella,  I  have  known  one  half  pass  through  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  injury,  and  toe  other  remain  m  the  joint  for 
months,  without'  its  presence  there  being  suspected. 
In  the  same  manner  I  have  known  a  ball  divided  by 
unking  against  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  one  por- 
tion of  it  pass  directly  through  the  chest,  from  the  point 
ol  impulse,  while  the  other  moved  along  the  integu- 
DMntS,  till  it  reached  the  elbow-joint.  But  the  most 
frequent  examples  of  the  division  of  bullets  which  we 
had  occasion  to  see,  were  those  which  were  produced  by 
balls  striking  against  the  spherical  surface  of  the  cranium. 
times  happens,  that  one  portion  of  the  ball  enters 
the  cranium,  while  the  other  either  remains  without, 
or  passes  over  its  external  surface.  Not  unfrequently, 
in  injuries  ol  the  cranium,  the  balls  are  lodged  between 
its  two  tables,  in  some  instances  much  flattened  and 
altered  in  their  shape,  and  In  other  instances  without 
their  form  being  changed."  I'rom  these  facts  it  must  be 
evident,  thai  even  when  ■  gun-shot  wound  has  two  ori- 
llces,  the  surgeon  cannot  be  certain  that  the  bullet  has 
not  been  divided,  and  that  no  portion  is  lodged,  unless 
the  entire  ball  itself  happen  to  be  found. — (Sec  Thom- 
tcn'i  Obi,  hi  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium, p.  37,  <<-c.) 
As  the  toils  of  the  torn  vessels  are  contused  and 
compressed,  gun-shot  wounds  have  at  first  less  pro- 

f tensity  to  sleed  seriously  than  most  other  wounds,  un- 
iss  \<  ssels  of  importance  happen  to  be  injured.  In  the 
beginning  there  may  even  be  little  hemorrhage,  thougti 
a  considerable  artery  be  so  hurt,  that  it  afterward 
sloughs,  and  a  dangerous  or  fatal  bleeding  arises.  Thus 
ins  1  have  already  mentioned),  in  one  of  my  own  patients 
who  had  received  a  musket-ball  through  the  ham,  the 
popliteal  artery  gave  way  about  ten  days  after  the  in- 
jury, and  compelled  me  to  take  up  the  femoral  artery  ; 
ami  in  the  Elizabeth  Hospital  at  Brussels,  among  the 
patients  under  the  rare  of  my  friend  Mr.  Collier  and 
in\seli.  ahum  a  week  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
i- is,  s  of  hemorrhage,  on  the  loosening  of  the  sloughs, 
Were  tolerably  numerous,  not  at  all  coinciding  with  a 
recent  calculation,  that  the  proportion  of  such  exam- 
ples, requiring  the  ligature  of  arteries,  la  only  three  or 
four  in  1000.— {Guthrit  nn  Gunrshol  Wounds,  p.  8, 
'.'  9  |  lii  Holland,  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hunter's  observa- 
tion upon  this  point  appeared  to  me  to  be  completely 
confirmed, 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  a  limb  maybe  torn  or 
shot  oil",  even  near  in  tnc  trunk  of  the  body,  and  hardly 
any  hemorrhage  arise.  We  had  numerous  proofs  of 
iiler  the  battle  Of  Waterloo.  I  had  under  my 
care  a  man  of  the  rifle  brigade,  whose  arm  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces  as  huh  as  ihe  shoulder,  yet  there  was 
DO  hemorrhage,  I  amputated  the  thigh  of  a  Hutch  sol- 
dier whose  leg  had  been  completely  shot  off"  by  a  can- 
non-ball ;  but  there  was  no  hemorrhage  before  the  ope- 
ration. At  Merkaam,  in  1H14, 1  saw  a  case  in  which 
the  greater  pan  of  the  clavicle,  scapula,  and  many  ad- 
urta  had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball; 
and  yet  do  bleeding  of  consequence  occurred. 

Imea,  after  these  violent  injuries,  the  large  ar- 
0  not  bleed  In  amputation.  "We  saw  a  man 
(says  |)r  Thomson),  whose  leg  had  been  shot  on"  by 
a  cannon-ball ;  m  amputating  lus  limb  above  the  knee, 
the  arteries  oi  the  thigh  were  not  perceived  to  bleed  • 
nor  did  any  of  them  afterward  require  to  be  tied  A 
BBM  similar  to  tins  also  presented  itself,  in  which  the 
arm  had  been  shot  away  close  to  the  shoulder-joint " 

Sometimes  the  contusion  produced  by  a  cannon-ball 
or  the  passage  Of  a  bullet  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  ar- 
t,r\,  seems  to  cause  a  laceration  of  the  inner  coat  of 
thevesanl,  and  a  subsequent  obliteration  of  its  cavitv 

bl  it iTusion  of  coagulable  lvmph.     Facts  in  proof 

of  this  statement  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Thomson.— (See 
Obs.  vi  thr  Military  It  (gwin.  p  31  35  ) 

Angular,  uneven  bodies,  such  as  pieces  of  iron,  cut 
lead,  Ac,  prodUM  far  more  dangerous  wounds  than 
round  even  bodies,  like  leaden  bullets.  Wounds  occa- 
sioned b]  if  arc  frequently  more  perilous 
than  others  produced  by  larger  balls ;  because  their 


track  is  so  narrow  that  it  cannot  be  traced,  nor  con 
sequently  the  extraneous  body  itself  extracted.  Such 
a  shot  often  injures  a  viscus,  when  there  is  not  the 
smallest  external  symptom  of  the  occurrence.  Some- 
times a  great  part  of  the  danger  also  arises  from  the 
number  of  the  shots  which  have  entered. 

TREATMENT  OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

The  first  thing  in  the  treatment  of  a  gun-shot  wound 
in  one  of  the  extremities  is,  to  determine  whether  it 
be  most  advisable  to  amputate  the  limb  immediately, 
or  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  wound.  When  a  bone, 
especially  at  a  joint,  is  very  much  shattered ;  when  th» 
fleshy  parts,  particularly  the  great  blood-vessels  ana 
nerves,  are  lacerated  ;  when  the  whole  limb  has  suf- 
fered a  violent  concussion,  and  is  cold  and  senseless  ; 
there  is  no  hope  of  preserving  it.  In  this  case,  it  is 
the  surgeon's  duty  to  amputate  at  once,  and  not  to  de- 
lay till  inflammation,  fever,  and  a  tendency  to  mortifi- 
cation come  on.  But  besides  this  violent  degree  of 
injury  in  which  the  propriety  of  amputation  is  obvious, 
there  are  several  lower  degrees,  in  which  it  is  often  a 
difficult  thing  to  decide  whether  the  operation  be  ne- 
cessary or  not.  Here  the  surgeon  must  look  not  only 
to  the  injury,  but  also  to  the  patient's  constitution,  and 
even  to  external  circumstances,  such  as  the  possibility 
or  impossibility  of  procuring  good  accommodation,  rest, 
attendance,  and  pure  air.  But  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  necessity  of  amputation  by  general  rules. 
In  every  individual  case,  the  surgeon  must  consider 
maturely  the  particular  circumstances,  before  he  ven- 
tures to  decide.  The  grounds  against  the  operation 
are,  the  pain  which  it  causes  at  the  period  when  the 
whole  system  is  disordered  by  a  terrible  injury ;  the 
privation  of  a  limb  ;  and  frequent  examples,  in  which 
nature,  aided  by  judicious  surgery,  repairs  the  most 
horrible  wounds.  The  following  are  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  operation.  By  it  the  patient  gets  rid  of 
a  dreadful  contused  wound,  which  threatens  the  great- 
est peril,  and  which  is  exchanged,  as  it  were,  for  a 
simple  incised  one.  The  pain  of  amputation  is  not  of 
more  moment  than  the  pain  which  the  requisite  inci- 
sions, and  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  would  cause 
in  case  the  operation  were  abandoned.  In  cases  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  the  loss  of  the  limb  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  account ;  for  the  surgeon  only  undertakes  the 
operation  where  he  designs  to  save  the  patient's  life 
by  that  privation,  and  anticipates  that  the  part  itself 
cannot  be  preserved.  Even  if  he  should  deprive  the 
patient  of  a  limb  that  perhaps  might  have  been  pre- 
served, there  is  this  atonement,  that  he  can  furnish 
him  with  an  artificial  leg,  which  often  proves  far  more 
serviceable  than  the  lost  limb  would  have  proved,  had 
it  been  preserved.  Should  the  operation  be  fixed  on, 
it  is  to  be  immediately  performed  above  the  wound. — 
(Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1.) 

When  amputation  is  deemed  unnecessary,  the  sur- 
geon, according  to  precepts  formerly  in  vogue,  is  to 
dilate  the  wound  by  one  or  more  incisions.  Many  of 
the  missile  weapons  employed  by  the  ancients,  when 
received  into  the  body,  required  incisions  before  they 
could  be  extracted  ;  and  this  was  the  case,  not  only 
with  regard  to  darts  and  arrows,  but  also  with  regard 
to  bits  of  stone,  pieces  of  iron,  and  leaden  bullets,  which 
were  thrown  by  means  of  slings.  Celsus  mentions 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  orifices,  through  which 
these  bodies  had  entered,  and  may  therefore  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  first  who  recommended  the  practice  of 
dilatation  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  made  by  leaden 
bullets.— (Thomson's  Obs.  in  the  Military  Hospitals  of 
Belgium,  p.  39.) 

Such  dilatation  has  been  said  to  have  numerous  ad- 
vantages :  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies; 
to  occasion  a  topical  bleeding,  and  afford  an  outlet  for 
the  extravasated  fluid  in  the  circumference  of  the 
wound  ;  to  convert  the  fistulous  form  of  the  track  of 
the  ball  into  an  open  wound  ;  and,  lastly,  to  divide 
ligamentous  aponeuroses,  which  otherwise  might  give 
rise  to  spasmodic  and  other  untoward  symptoms. 

More  modern  experience  proves,  however  (Hunter, 
p.  629),  that  the  utility  of  such  incisions  has  been  over- 
rated ;  that  they  generally  increase  the  inflammation, 
which  in  these  cases  is  so  much  to  be  apprehended ; 
that  wounds  which  are  not  dilated  commonly  heal 
more  speedily  than  others  which  are;  and  that  there 
are  only  a  few  cases  in  which  incisions  are  beneficial 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Hennen  has  correctly  stated,  the  ltoiie 
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is  now  rarely,  if  ever,  employed  in  the  first  instance 
by  English  surgeons,  except  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting balls,  splinters  of  bone,  and  other  extraneous 
bodies,  or  for  facilitating  the  application  of  ligatures 
to  bleeding  vessels.— (See  Principles  of  Military  Sur- 
gery, p.  49,  ed.  2.) 

The  injuries  arising  from  the  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nate dilatation  (says  Dr.  Thomson),  were  very  early 
pointed  out  by  Botallus ;  and  it  is  singular  how  much 
the  opinions  of  this  author,  with  regard  to  this  point 
in  military  surgery,  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter— (Op.  cit.  p.  40.) 

The  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  are  various.  Some- 
times the  track  of  the  ball  lies  superficially  under  the 
skin,  and  only  has  one  opening.  When  it  lies  in  soft 
parts,  and  the  ball  has  neither  touched*  a  bone,  nor  a 
considerable  blood-vessel,  all  incisions  are  useless,  let 
the  wound  have  one  or  two  apertures.  Though  di- 
lating the  wound  has  been  practised  with  a  view  of 
giving  vent  to  matter,  eschars,  and  foreign  bodies,  and 
even  its  whole  track  has  been  laid  open  when  super- 
ficial ;  yet  experience  proves  the  inutility  of  such  steps. 
As  when  a  ball  has  passed  with  great  force  there  is 
often  a  real  loss  of  substance  in  the  skin,  a  portion 
of  which  is  driven  inwards  before  the  ball,  it  follows 
that  the  opening  of  a  gun-shot  wound  must  be  more 
capacious  than  that  of  a  punctured  one.  By  the  sepa- 
ration of  sloughs,  the  wound  becomes  still  more  di- 
lated, so  that  not  only  matter,  but  foreign  bodies  which 
approach  the  skin,  easily  find  an  exit.  Besides,  inci- 
sions commonly  close  again  very  soon,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  wound  falls  into  the  same  state  as  if  no  di- 
latation at  all  had  been  made. — (Hunter,  p.  532.) 

Ligamentous  fibres  and  fasciae  are  often  situated 
about  the  orifice  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  some  sur- 
geons have  made  it  a  rule  always  to  divide  them  com- 
pletely, lest,  when  the  wound  intlames,  the  tension  and 
confinement  of  parts  should  cause  violent  spasms  and 
nervous  symptoms,  and  afterward  impede  the  discharge 
of  matter  and  foreign  bodies.  When  they  obviously 
nave  the  first  effects,  the  propriety  of  dividing  them 
cannot  be  doubted ;  but  with  a  mere  expectation  of  the 
other  evils  I  consider  the  practice  injudicious.  Here, 
as  Mr.  Hunter  wisely  remarks,  the  method  would  be 
very  good  if  tension  and  inflammation  were  not  a  con- 
sequence of  wounds,  or  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
effects  of  dilating  a  part  that  is  already  wounded  were 
different  from  those  of  the  first  wound ;  but  the  em- 
ployment of  the  knife,  being  only  an  extension  of  the 
first  mischief,  must  be  contradictory  to  common  sense 
and  common  observation. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
534, 4ro.) 

The  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  ranks  as  one  of  the 
most  urgent  motives  for  the  dilatation  of  the  wound 
and  no  doubt  it  is  right  to  remove  at  first  as  many  of 
them  as  possible.  Their  lodgement  irritates  the  wound, 
causes  violent  nervous  and  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  copious  suppuration ;  circumstances  which  the 
timely  extraction  of  them  may  prevent.  Yet  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  is  fre- 
iLquently  attended  with  immense  irritation,  and  that, 
Awhile  they  lie  too  firmly  fixed  in  parts,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  impossibility.  After  the  sloughs  have  sepa- 
rated, and  the  wound  has  become  widened,  suppuration 
frequently  does  not  prevail  long  before  the  extraneous 
substances  become  loose,  spontaneously  approach  the 
skin,  and  easily  admit  of  removal  without  any  dilatation. 

Hence,  it  is  generally  prudent  to  extract  at  first  only 
such  foreign  bodies  as  are  near  the  external  opening, 
quite  loose,  and  removeable  without  much  irritation ;  or 
such  as  press  on  parts  of  importance,  and  thereby  ex- 
cite dangerous  symptoms.  The  surgeon  should  avoid 
interfering  with  those  which  are  deeply  and  firmly 
lodged  in  the  wound.  He  should  await  suppuration 
and  the  detachment  of  sloughs,  and  when  the  foreign 
bodies  become  moveable  and  apparent,  he  should  ex- 
tract them  with  or  without  an  incision,  as  circum- 
stances may  demand.  The  examination  of  the  wound 
ought  to  be  made  as  much  as  possible  with  the  finger, 
which  irritates  less,  and  feels  more  distinctly,  than  a 
probe.  A  great  variety  of  instruments  have  been  de- 
vised, either  for  ascertaining  the  position  of  balls  and 
other  foreign  bodies  in  gun-shot  wounds,  or  for  extract- 
ing them.  But  however  numerous  and  diversified  bul- 
let-drawers mav  be,  they  all  admit  of  being  divided  into 
three  kinds.  The  first  are  constructed  on  the  principle 
nf  a  pair  of  forceps ;  others  are  shaped  more  or  less 


like  spoons  ;  and  a  third  description  are  made  on  the 
plan  of  a  cork-screw  or  worm.  These  last  -ire  only 
designed  for  cases  m  which  the  ball  la  fixed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  bone,  and  is  quite  Immoveable;  tor  u  it 
were  lodged  in  the  sort  parts,  the  pressure  requisite  fur 
introducing  the  screw  into  it  would  injure  and  lacerate 
the  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Bullet-drawers, 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  forceps,  have  the  Inconve- 
nience of  not  being  adapted  for  seizing  the  ball  unless 
their  blades  are  expanded,  which  always  stretches  the 
wound,  and  creates  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  I 
have  been  contrived  with  blades  Which  may  be  intro- 
duced separately,  and  then  joined  together  with  a  screw, 
When  a  ball  lies  superficially,  the  fingers  or  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  will  extract  it  must  conveniently.  And 
with  respect  to  bullet-extractors,  as  Or.  II,  i 
justly  observed,  they  are  completely  superseded  by  ilio 
common  forceps,  or  that  of  Baron  Percy,  though  un- 
fortunately the  aid  of  instruments  is  most  required  in 
tortuous,  deep  passages  where  we  can  least  make  dm 
of  them.— (Principles  (if  Military  Surgery,  p.  Ill  td.%.) 

The  event  of  the  treatment  above  recommended  is 
various.  Extraneous  substances  remaining  in  the 
wound  either  loosen  gradually,  or  come  into  vi, 
to  be  easily  removeable ;  or  they  continue  concealed, 
prevent  the  cure,  and  give  birth  to  a  fistulous  ulcer.  In 
some  instances,  the  wound  closes,  and  the  foreign 
bodies  remain  in  the  limb  during  life  withoui  incon- 
venience ;  and  in  other  cases  after  a  time  they  bring  on 
a  renewal  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Some- 
times a  foreign  body  varies  its  situation,  sinking  down, 
and  afterward  making  its  appearance  at  a  different  part, 
where  it  may  excite  inflammation  and  suppuration. 

When  the  ball  lodges  in  the  wound,  it  is  usually  dif- 
ficult to  trace  it,  as  the  parts  collapse  after  its  passage, 
and  leave  an  opening  in  the  skin  much  smaller  than 
the  ball  itself.  The  ball  does  not  regularly  take  a 
straight  direction  through  the  injured  part,  but  often  a 
very  tortuous  one,  particularly  when  the  ball  is  ni  arly 
spent.  In  every  case  in  which  it  is  not  easily  disco 
verable  all  painful  examinations  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  foreign  body  left  in  its  situation  until  its  plate 
is  better  known,  and  the  first  inflammation  is  over. 

Sometimes  the  ball  may  be  both  easily  found  and  ex- 
tracted. At  other  times  it  lodges  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  limb,  closely  under  the  skin.  According  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  if  the  integuments  under  which  the  ball  Is 
lodged  should  be  so  contused  that  they  will  probably 
slough,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  already  dead,  and 
an  opening  is  to  be  made  in  them  for  the  extraction  of 
the  ball.  But  when  the  ball  lies  so  remotely  from  the 
skin  that  it  can  only  just  be  felt,  and  the  skin  itself  Is 
quite  uninjured,  no  counter-opening  ought  to  be  made. 
The  wound  heals  better  when  the  ball  is  left  in,  and 
far  less  inflammation  takes  place  m  the  vicinity  of  tins 
extraneous  body  than  about  the  orifice  of  the  wound 
A  counter-opening  always  renders  the  inflammation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  as  great  as  at  its  onlii c.  It 
is  better  to  let  the  wound  heal  up,  and  extract  the  balls 
afterward. — (See  Hunter,  p.  541.) 

To  the  justness  of  this  advice  Mr.  Guthrie  docs  not 
assent,  who  assures  us  that  he  has  cut  out  a  great 
number  of  balls  which  were  not, more  than  an  inch 
from  the  surface,  and  never  found  any  inconvenience 
ensue.  But  when  the  ball  lies  three  or  four  inches 
i  from  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  distinctly  felt 
that  no  incision  should  at  first  be  made  with  the  view  of 
extracting  it. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  94,  95,  ed.  2.) 

Sometimes  the  ball  penetrates  the  spongy  part  of  a 
bone,  and  lodges  firmly  in  it.  When  it  has  only  en- 
tered superficially,  it  may  sometimes  be  loosened  and 
extracted  by  means  of  an  elevator  with  a  thin  and  some- 
what curved  extremity,  and  when  it  is  more  firmly 
fixed  a  screw  bullet-drawer  will  sometimes  serve  for 
its  removal.  Should  the  attempt  fail,  the  employment 
of  a  trepan  for  the  removal  of  the  ball  is  recommended 
by  some  writers;  while  others,  fearful  of  the  irritation, 
difficulty,  and  effects  of  such  an  operation,  an 
lecting  that  balls  have  sometimes  remained  fixed  in 
bones  for  many  years  without  any  serious  inconve- 
nience, condemn  that  practice.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Guthrie  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  subject  to  a  few 
exceptions,  that  a  ball  shall  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  bone  ;  for,  says  he,  "  if  a  ball  lodge  in  the  heed  of 
a  bone,  and  is  not  removed,  it  generally  causes  caries 
of  the  bone,  disease  of  the  joint,  amputation,  or  death. 
If  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  necrosis  for  the  most  part 
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tollows,  with  months  and  years  of  misery.  On  a  flat 
bonr  canes  in  equally  the  result,  and  If  u  be  surrounded 
by  large  muscles,  sinus,  s  form  in  various  directions, 
the  limb  take  place,  and  the  patient 
drags  on  for  years,  careless  of  life,  and  ready  in  submit 
ring  to  obtain  relief."— (On  (inn-shut  Wounds, 

/■it.  1)  In  many  of  these  cases  one  thing  de- 
BSITM  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  necrosis, 
•  .  and  tinosea  are  less  the  effect  of  the  lodge- 
ment "f  the  ball,  than  of  the  violence  originally  com- 
mittal on  the  parts  against  which  it  has  struck.  Al- 
though. Baron   Lane;  only  sanctions  the  attempt  to 

lulls  with  a  trephine  when  they  actually  pro- 
duce  dangerona  eflecti  Md.t.4,p.\S5), 

posed  to  believe  that  whenever  the  situation 
of  thi  ball  is  null  thai  it  can  be  removed  at  once  from 

a  he with  tolerable  certainty,  and  without  too  much 

Irritation,  the  practice  is  commendable.  This  branch  of 
the  treatment  of  jun-shol  wounds  appears  to  rne  still 
to  require  farther  elucidation,  for  though  experience 
lias  t»BQ  abundant,  the  nght  rules  and  principles  of 

ire  not  yet  laid  down  in  the  best  modern  works. 
As  soon  as  the  requisite  incisions  are  made,  and 
foreign  bodies  extracted,  the  prime  objects  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gun-shot  wounds  are  accomplished,  and  the 
real  is,  m  reality,  not  different  from  the  surgery  of 
other  wounds. 

With  regard  to  probing  gun-shot  wounds ;  when  it 
is  evident  trial  the  shot  lias  passed  out,  and  no  particu- 
lar object  can  be  fulfilled  with  the  probe,  it  is  often 
batter  to  dispense  with  such  examination,  at  least  till 
suppuration  has  come  on.  Introducing  any  instrument 
Is  generaU)  productive  both  of  pain  and  irritation.  Hut 
when  the  ball  or  any  other  extraneous  substance  has 
lodged  in  the  wound,  and  its  situation  is  not  imme- 
diately evident,  it  will  often  be  advisable  to  search  for 
in  order  that  it  may  be  extracted,  if  its  situa- 
tion will  allow,  before  inflammation  begins.  The  sur- 
geon, therefore,  considering  all  the  circumstances  which 
.an  assist  lum  in  forming  B  reasonable  conjecture  of 
tlie  course  of  the  wound,  must  give  to  a  probe  that 
curvature  or  form  winch  he  thinks  most  likely  to  pass 
readily  along  it,  and  must  then  proceed  to  make  the 
examination.  Hut  when  this  is  very  painful,  and  the 
course  of  the  wound  obscure,  it  will  often  be  better  to 
desist,  and  renew  the  search  when  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  m  which  stage  it  can  be  undertaken  with 
more  ease  and  a  greater  prospect  of  success.  When 
gun  shot  wounds  are  inflamed,  the  tenderness  and 
swelling  of  the  parts  an  peculiarly  strong  reasons 
against  painful  probings,  or  efforts  to  extract  foreign 
bodies  as  bum  as  tins  slate  lasts. — (See  Chevalier  on 
Ounshot  Wounds,  p.  67,  88,  tdit.  8.) 

la  no  (bet  in  the  practice  of  surgery  better 
established  than  thai  the  cramming  of  narrow  stabs 
and  gun-shol  wounds  with  lint  is  particularly  hurtful. 
The  only  possible  reason  for  doing  so  In  the  latter  cases 
must  be  to  keep  (he  orifice  of  the  wound  from  healing 
up,  and  confining  extraneous  bodies,  matter,  &c.  The 
apprehension  of  tins  happening  at  first  is  quite  un- 
founded ;  for  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  injured 
part  is  often  lined  with  B  slough  or  eschar,  which 
must  neeeasaril]  be  detached  before  the  parts  can  heal. 
The  first  dressings,  therefore,  should  he  quite  superfi- 
cial, and  of  a  mild,  unirritating  nature.  On  the  field 
of  battle,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  the 
wounded,  if  the  surgeon  were  to  content  himself  with 
applying  simple  pledgets,  and  covering  the  part  with 
linen  wet  With  cold  water.  This  method  would  prove 
much  more  beneficial  than  the  hasty  end  lndiscritninate 
use  Of  adhesive  plasters,  sutures,  and  light  bandages, 

from  the  la.l  etl'e.ts  of  which  thousands  of  soldiers 
have  lost  limbs  or  lives,  which,  under  more  judicious 
at,  might  have  been  saved.  Hunter  used  to 
employ  fomentations,  pledgets  of  simple  ointments, 
and  frequently  over  the  latter  an  emollient  poultice. 
In  the  suppurative  stage  of  gun-shot  wounds  poultices 
are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  applications. 

Bring  these  ideas,  I  cannot  altogether  approve 
the  fbllowing  directions,  though  they  are  certainly  bet- 
ter than  are  given  m  m  books,  "Asmall 
bit  Of  SOfl   lint  DIB]  bfl  placed  lightly  between  the  lips 

of  the  wound,  m  order  tn  keep  it  from  closing.  In 
some  instances,  It  should  be  introduced  a  little  beyond 
the  lips,  vi  order  to  conduct  off  the  fluids  effused,  and 
\  'nr  adhesions  from  farming  near  the 
surface   during  the  uuiammatory  stage  •   as   these 


would  impede  the  direct  exit  of  the  discharge.  But 
the  wound  is  not  to  be  filled  with  lint,  much  less 
crammed  with  it.  A  pledget  of  some  simple  ointment 
being  then  laid  on  with  tow  or  cloths  to  receive  the 
dis.  barge,  and  these  prevented  from  coming  off  by  a 
bandage  loosely  applied,  the  patient  may  be  put  to  bed, 
and  so  placed,  if  possible,  as  to  keep  the  orifice  of  the 
wound  dependent."— (Chevalier,  p.  125, 126.)  The  rea- 
sons for  what  I  consider  objectionable,  namely,  intro- 
ducing lint  on  first  dressing  the  wound,  are  too  frivolous 
to  need  comment. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  poultices  and  cold  appli 
cations  upon  gun-shot  wounds,  Mr.  Guthrie  expresses 
his  decided  preference  to  the  use  of  cold  water : — "  The 
inflammation  is,  in  some  instances,  materially  pre- 
vented, in  many  greatly  controlled,  and,  in  almost  all, 
very  much  subdued  by  it,  while  the  suppurative  pro- 
cess is  not  impeded,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  in  a 
degree  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  subsequent  one  of 
granulation.  In  all  simple  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds, 
that  is  to  say,  flesh  wounds,  in  persons  of  a  healthy 
constitution,  a  piece  of  lint  which  has  been  dipped  in 
oil,  or  on  which  some  ointment  has  been  spread,  in  the 
best  application  at  first  to  prevent  irritation,  with  two 
slips  of  adhesive  plaster  placed  across  to  retain  it  in 
its  situation.  A  compress,  or  some  folds  of  linen 
wetted  with  cold  water,  are  then  to  be  applied  over  it, 
and  kept  constantly  wet  and  cold,  even  by  the  use  of 
ice,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  and  be  found  comfortable  ti 
the  feelings  of  the  patient.  A  roller  is  of  no  us«,  « 
cept  to  prevent  the  compress  from  changing  its  '/vriion 
during  sleep,  and  is,  therefore,  at  that  period  useful ; 
but  as  a  surgical  application  it  is  useless,  if  not  posi- 
tively injurious,  because  it  binds  a  part  which  ought, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  swell,  and  by  pressure  causes 
irritation.  Rollers  ought  not  to  be  applied  surgically 
until  after  some  days  have  elapsed,  and  it  is  inexpe- 
dient to  employ  them  in  the  field  of  battle,  even  if  they 
were  useful,  except  where  some  parts  are  to  be  kept  in 
position  ;  because,  when  they  are  applied  in  the  first 
instance,  they  soon  become  stiff  and  bloody,  are  for 
the  most  part  cut,  and  are  seldom  preserved  after  the  first 
d  ressing  so  as  to  become  useful  at  the  period  when  the  sur- 
gical application  of  a  roller  is  indispensable."  To  this 
just  censure  of  the  wrong  employment  of  rollers,  Mr. 
Guthrie  annexes  some  remarks,  in  which  he  enters 
into  a  general  condemnation  of  poultices,  as  applica- 
tions to  gun-shot  wounds,  believing  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, cold  wrater  may  be  employed  with  the  best 
effect  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  cure.  These 
remarks  are  tempered  with  the  following  admission : 
— "  Cold  water  is  not,  however,  an  infallible  or  even 
always  an  advantageous  remedy:  there  are  many  per- 
sons with  whom  cold  applications  do  not  agree ;  there 
are  more  with  whom  they  disagree  after  a  certain  pe> 
nod ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  should  not  be  persisted 
in.  Cold  does  no  good  in  any  stage  of  inflammation, 
when  the  sensation  accruing  from  the  first  application 
of  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient ; 
when,  in  fact,  it  does  not  give  relief;  for  if  it  produces 
a  sensation  of  shivering,  or  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
of  any  kind,  with  stiffness  of  the  part,  it  is  doing 
harm,  and  a  change  to  the  genial  sensation  of  warmth 
will  not  only  prove  more  agreeable  but  more  advan- 
tageous. This  occurs  in  general  about  the  period 
when  suppuration  has  taken  place ;  and  cold,  in  such 
cases,  is  preventing  the  full  effect  of  the  action  which 
warmth  encourages.  Fomentations  are  then  proper; 
and  if  a  poultice  be  preferred  for  convenience  by  day 
or  by  night,  an  evaporating  one  of  bread  will  be  found 
sufficient.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  marsh  mal- 
low makes  an  excellent  poultice,  and  so  do  turnips, 
gourds,  carrots,  &c,  independently  of  oatmeal,  linseed 
meal,  Indian  meal,  and  other  farinaceous  substances. 
In  all  those  cases  where  a  poultice  is  resorted  to,  as 
much  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  period  of  removing 
as  of  applying  it.  It  is  used  to  alleviate  pain,  stiff- 
ness, swelling,  the  uneasiness  arising  from  cold,  and 
to  encourage  the  commencing  or  interrupted  action  of 
the  vessels  towards  the  formation  of  matter;  and  as 
soon  as  the  effect  intended  has  been  gained,  the  poul- 
tice should  be  abandoned,  and  recourse  again  had  to 
cold  water  with  compress  and  bandage."— (P.  62—67, 
ed.  2.)  Although  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Guth- 
rie, respecting  the  general  advantage  of  cold  water, 
the  dangers  of  tight  bandages,  and  the  bad  effects  of 
continuing  poultices  too  long,  I  do  not  .ioin  lum  in 
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many  of  the  sentiments  which  he  has  expressed  about 
these  last  invaluable  applications.  On  the  contrary,  I 
appreciate  them  as  the  best  means,  wherever  a  slough 
is  to  be  thrown  off  or  matter  is  decidedly  forming,  and 
as  these  effects  are  very  frequent  in  cases  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  my  own  opinion  of  the  utility  of  cold  appli- 
cations is  limited  to  the  first  three  or  four  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury.  Nor  ought  cold  applications 
ever  to  be  continued  where  the  torpor,  low  tempera- 
ture, and  languid  circulation  in  the  limb  indicate  a 
risk  of  gangrene.  Hence,  when  a  principal  artery  is 
tied,  their  employment  is  always  wrong  and  hazardous. 
At  the  same  time  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my 
firm  belief,  that  fifty  times  more  mischief  has  been 
done  by  tight  rollers  applied  to  recent  gun-shot  wounds, 
than  by  either  poultices  or  cold  applications. 

Formerly,  when  the  track  of  the  ball  had  two  aper- 
tures, a  seton  was  sometimes  drawn  through  it,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  a  premature  closure  of  the 
wound,  and  introducing  proper  applications.  The 
seton  was  also  imagined  to  give  free  vent  to  pus,  and 
to  promote  the  evacuation  of  foreign  bodies.  But  a 
gun-shot  wound  is  little  inclined  to  close  prematurely, 
and  while  a  seton  rather  obstructs  the  exit  of  pus,  it 
may  as  easily  push  foreign  bodies  more  deeply  into  the 
limb,  as  out  of  it.  There  are  preferable  modes  of  ap- 
plying the  necessary  remedies,  and  as  a  seton  is  an 
extraneous  substance  itself,  its  employment  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  pernicious. 

Gun-shot  wounds  generally  demand  the  employment 
of  antiphlogistic  means,  just  as  other  cases,  attended 
with  equal  inflammation.  When  they  are  in  the  in- 
flamed state,  the  application  of  leeches  is  highly  pro- 
per. In  these  cases  bleeding  is  recommended,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  it  were  of  more  service  in  them 
than  wounds  in  general.  But  the  necessity  for  the 
practice  is  really  not  greater  than  in  other  wounds, 
which  have  done  the  same  degree  of  mischief,  and 
from  which  the  same  quantity  of  inflammation  and 
other  consequences  are  expected.  Bleeding  is  cer- 
tainly proper  here,  just  as  it  is  in  all  considerable 
wounds  attended  with  a  strong,  full  habit,  and  great 
chance  of  extensive  inflammation,  and  much  symp- 
tomatic fever.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  prac- 
titioner must  take  particular  care  not  to  be  too  bold  in 
the  practice  of  bleeding ;  for  when  the  patient  is  re- 
duced below  a  certain  degree,  his  strength  is  inade- 
quate to  support  the  large  and  long-continued  suppura- 
tions which  often  cannot  be  avoided. — (See  Hunter,  p. 
563,  564.) 

As  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  torn  by  the  ball  are  com- 
pressed, and,  as  it  were,  obliterated,  sometimes  no  hemor- 
rhage of  importance  is  remarked  at  first.  But  as  I  have 
already  stated,  after  some  days,  and  frequently  at  a  very 
late  period,  when  the  sloughs  separate,  copious  he- 
morrhages may  occur,  which  are  the  more  dangerous  as 
they  come  on  unexpectedly,  and  often  when  the  sup- 
puration has  already  induced  great  debility.  The  sur- 
geon himself  may  occasion  the  bleeding,  by  removing 
the  dressings  carelessly.  Hence,  in  every  case  where, 
from  the  situation  of  the  wound,  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend injury  of  some  considerable  vessel,  the  patient 
must  be  constantly  and  attentively  watched,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  immediate  stoppage  of  hemor- 
rhage provided. 

Another  kind  of  hemorrhage,  still  more  dangerous 
than  the  former,  particularly  occurs  in  such  gun-shot 
wounds  as  have  long  been  in  a  state  of  copious  suppu- 
ration. The  blood  does  not  issue  from  one  individual 
vessel,  but  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  as 
from  a  sponge,  and  is  so  thin  as  to  resemble  blood  and 
water.  This  hemorrhage  is  very  dangerous,  because 
it  is  particularly  apt  to  exhaust  the  patient,  who  is  al- 
ready debilitated,  and  its  causes  are  difficult  of  removal. 
The  case  demands  the  exhibition  of  bark  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  decoction  of  bark  with  a  propor- 
tion of  muriatic  acid  being  applied  to  the  wound. — 
(Richter.) 

Gun-shot  wounds  in  crowded  military  hospitals,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  established  in  unhealthy,  low 
situations,  and  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  fumigations  with  nitric  acid  gas,  are 
often  attacked  with  hospital  gangrene,  a  very  serious 
and  dangerous  complication,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
under  the  head  of  Hospital  Gangrene. 

The  plan  of  removing  the  first  dressings  too  soon  is 
.38  injurious  in  gun-Bbot  wounds  as  other  cases,  by 


creating  a  premature  disturbance  of  the  parts.  This 
observation  is  particularly  true  where  dry  lint  has  been 
used,  and  it  is  adherent  to  the  wound.  Unless  the  oc- 
currence of  bleeding,  severe  pain,  or  other  untoward 
symptoms  were  to  render  a  different  line  of  conduct 
necessary,  I  think  such  dressings  should  rarely  be  re- 
moved before  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  And  if  cold 
water  has  not  been  continually  applied  over  the  lint, 
so  as  to  keep  it  moist,  or  if  such  lint  has  not  been 
spread  with  some  mild  salve  or  dipped  in  oil,  I  deem  it 
a  good  rule  to  apply  an  emollient  poultice  over  it  the 
evening  preceding  the  morning  on  which  the  dressing! 
are  to  be  first  changed.  By  this  means  they  will  hn 
loosened,  and  admit  of  being  taken  away  without  pain 
or  irritation.  With  the  same  view,  plenty  of  warm 
water  should  be  squeezed  from  a  sponge,  and  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  dressings.  Pledgets  of  oil  or  ointment 
should  generally  be  taken  off  earlier  than  dry  lint,  for 
they  are  less  adherent,  and,  in  warm  weather,  soon  be- 
come rancid  and  irritating. 

For  a  few  days  the  matter  seldom  assumes  a  healthy 
appearance;  but  as  soon  as  the  sloughs  separate,  it 
then  becomes  of  a  proper  quality,  and  the  wound  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  simple  abscess. 

Sometimes  the  healing  process  does  not  commence, 
though  suppuration  has  prevailed  a  considerable  time 
On  the  contrary,  notwithstanding  the  exhibition  of  to 
nics  and  a  generous  diet,  the  suppuration  ceases  to 
proceed  favourably,  and  the  wound  becomes  unhealthy, 
and  the  matter  thin.  The  bones  show  no  disposition 
to  unite,  and  the  patient,  reduced  by  hectic  symptoms, 
is  rapidly  approaching  dissolution.  In  this  state,  life 
may  sometimes  be  preserved  by  amputation ;  the  anceps, 
but  unicum  remedium.  We  ought  never  to  be  de- 
terred from  undertaking  the  operation  by  the  fever  and 
weakness,  which  frequently  soon  disappear  when  the 
local  cause  is  removed . 

OF  AMri.TA.TION  IN  CASES  OF  GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS. 

The  2d  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  published  in  1813, 
contained  all  the  valuable  observations  of  Baron  Lar- 
rey  in  favour  of  immediate  amputation  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  the  operation  is  considered  indispen- 
sable. Since  then,  the  public  have  been  favoured  with 
several  good  practical  books,  in  which  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  early  or  immediate  amputation  in 
such  cases  are  urgently  inculcated,  and  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  is  illustrated  by  additional  facts.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  past,  there  have  always  been  some  advocates  for 
this  judicious  practice.  "  Du  Chesne  (says  Dr.  J. 
Thomson)  is  the  first  writer  on  military  surgery,  in  whose 
works  I  have  found  the  recommendation  to  amputate 
in  the  severe  injuries  of  the  extremities ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  he  directs  the  operation  to 
be  performed  before  inflammation  and  other  constitu- 
tional symptoms  shall'have  supervened."— (See  Traite 
de  la.  Cure  generate  et  particuliire  des  Arcbusades,  par 
Jos.  Vu  Chesne,  Paris,  1625,  p.  143;  and  77/ 
Report,  Ac.  p.  160.)  Wiseman  not  only  recommended 
and  practised  immediate  amputation,  but  the  same 
thing  was  not  unfrequently  done  by  the  military  sur- 
geons of  his  time.— (Chirurgical  Treatises,  by  R.  Wise- 
man, M  edit.  Lond.  1696,  p.  410.)  The  celebrated  I.e 
Dran,  in  his  excellent  littie  manual  of  military  surpery, 
declared  himself  an  advocate  for  immediate  amputa- 
tion in  all  cases  in  which  that  operation  from  the  first 
appears  to  be  indispensable.  Le  Dran  has  at  the  same 
time  stated  hriefly,  but  most  distinctly,  the  compara- 
tive advantages  or  that  practice,  with  those  which  may 
be  expected  by  delay.— (See  Traite  ou Reflexions  tines 
de  la  Pratique  sur  Ivs  Plaies  d'Armes  a  feu,  par  H.  F. 
Le  Dran,  a  Paris,  1737.)  Ranby,  who  was  sergeant- 
surgeon  to  king  George  II.,  entertained  similar  opi- 
nions to  those  of  Le  Dran,  with  regard  to  the  utility  of 
immediate  amputation.  In  order  to  give  immediate 
relief  to  the  wounded,  and  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  the  necessary  operations,  Ranby  proposed  that  the 
surgeons,  during  battle,  should  be  collected  into  small 
bodies,  and  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  army.— (See 
The  Method  of  Treating  Gun-shot  Wounds,  by  John 
Ranby,  edit.  3,  p.  29,  London,  1781.) 

After  the  battle  of  Fonteiioy,  in  the  year  1756,  th« 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  France  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  gun-shot  injuries  re- 
quiring immediate  amputation,  and  on  other  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  where  the  operation,  though  deemed  »a- 
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evitable,  might  be  delayed.    "  V amputation  Hint  ab- 

solitnunt  nicessaire  dans  les  plates  compliquies  de 

its  os,  et  principalement  cellts  qui  sont  faitts 

■a,  diterminer  Us  cos  on  il  J 'out  /aire 

ion  rur  le  cliamp,  et  ceux  ou  U  convient  de  la 

1 1  en  Conner  lex  raisons."  The  prize  was  ad- 
judged to  the  dissertation  of  M.  Padre,  (tie  main  object 
<>l  vrboM  paper  was  la  recommend  delaying  the  opera- 
tion.    The  side  of  the  question  espoused  by  M    Faure 

nd  some  modern  advocates  of  iMi 
taienis  and  celebrity.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  names 
i.i  Hunter,  Baron  Percy,  and  Lombard.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  justice  to  M.  Faun  to  slate  in  this  place, 
that  though  he  regarded  Immediate  amputation  as  full 
of  danger,  he  admitted  that  there  were  several  kinds  of 
lDJiines   of  die  extremities   in  which   it  was  mtlispen- 

nat.lv  ami  Immediately  required.  "The  enumeration 
(sa>'s  Dr.  Thomson)  Which  this  author  has  given  of 

Uriel  is  more  full  and  distinct  than  any  which 
ha.  I  been  published  before  his  time  ;  and,  what  may  ap- 
pear singular,  it  does  not  differ,  in  any  essential  re- 
.<(«'(,  fin  i   by  later  writers, 

who,  in  combating  his  opinions,  have  represented  him 
as  an  enemy  to  amputation  in  almost  all  injuries  of  the 
extremities.— {See  Riport  of  Observations  made  in  the 
Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  169.) 

In  1703,  Huron  Percy,  who  was  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
head  Of  Hie  medical  department  of  the  French  army, 
published  a  book,  in  which  he  gives  a  preference  to  de- 
laying amputation  at  first,  even  in  cases  where  it  is  cer- 

the  operation  cannot  ultimately  be  dispensed 
with. — (See  Manuel  de  Chirurgien  d'Armie.)  Even  as 
.ale  as  lfi(M,  Lombard,  professor  in  the  Military  Aca- 

9trasburg,  defended  the  doctrines  of  M.  Faure. 

iniiriM  ( Inrurgicale  des Plaiesfaites  par  Ar- 
an II  ii  feu.) 

Although  in  France  the  Academy  of  Surgery  thought 
proper  to  decree  the  prize  to  M.  Faure,  whose  doctrine 
thus  received  the  highest  approbation,  yet  in  that  coun- 
ts very  opposite  tenets  wire  set  up  by  some  men  of 
distinguished  talents  and  extensive  military  practice. 
Thus,  Le  Dran,  oonsulting-surgeon  to  the  French  army, 
in  Ins  work  on  gun-shot  wounds,  published  in  1737,  ex- 
preaal]  States,  "  that  when  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is 
indispensably  necessary  In  the  case  of  a  gun-shot  wound, 
ii  onghl  io  be  done  without  delay." — {Aphorism  B.)  De 
In  Martiinerein  particular  also  w  role  some  excellent  ar- 
guments in  reply  to  Btlguer ;  arguments  which,  l  think, 
would  do  honour  to  i  he  most  accomplished  surgeon  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.— (See  .1/  moire  sw 
merit  Ate  Plans  SAmesAfeu,  in  M  rn.de  VAcad.  deChi- 
rurgie,  i.  1 1,  p.  l,  edit,  m  ISmo.)  M.  Boucher,  of  Lisle, 
was  an  advocate  for  the  same  side  ol  lie-  question. — (See 
Otis-  turd  ■   !  nil ■  a, .',  i '.  tn  Mmi.de  I'Acad. 

dc  chir.  i.'j.  p. 970,  Sre.  edit,  in  I9mo.)  Scbmucker,who 
was  man]  years  surgeon-general  to  the  Prussian  armies, 
published  In  1778  an  sssaj  on  amputation,  in  which  he 
particularly  mentions,  that  during  his  stay  at  Paris,  in 
l7S8,the  surgeons  of  the  Hfttel-Dieu  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  performing  Immediate  amputation  in  severe  in- 
juries of  tile  extremities.  Hi  also  declares  himself  an 
for  operating  immediately  in  all.  cases,  in 
which  amputation  from  thefirst  appears  to  benecessary, 
and  insisis.  in  a  particular  manner,  on  the  Increased 
danger  which  he  had  seen  arise  from  the  operation 
during  the  second  period,  lie  gives  (as  Dr.  J.  Thomson 
minute  and  circumstantial  enumeration 

Ol  those  Injuries, both  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties, in  which  lie  conceived  amputation  to  he  necessary, 
end  in  man]  of  which  he  had  actually  performed  it  with 

Bchmucker  appears  to  Dr.  Thomson  to 

11  a  better  account  than  anj  preceding  military 

Ol  the  Injuries  Of  the  thigh;  and  from  the  re- 
ins experience,  ha  was  led  to  believe,  that 
though  compound  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
'■■   might,   in  favourable   circumstances,  be 
ttUm,  yet  that  this  operation  is 
all  cases ,,,  which  the  fracture  is 
situated  ,  0f  that  bone.— (/  L 

•,„.  b    ] 

\\nii  the  fbregotag  high  authority  we 

haw  to  join  one  of  not  less  celebrity,  namely,  that  of 
Baron  Larrey,  who  has  proved  most  convincingly,  that 
when  amputation  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  nothing  is  so  pernicious  as  delay. — (See  Me- 
moir, s  »  p  45i)(v.c  \ 
Il  becomes  me  here  to  state  also,  that  the  principles 


inculcated  by  Baron  Larrey  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
same  as  those  which  were  so  strenuously  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Pott,  whose  principal  remarks  on  the  ne 
cessity  of  amputation  in  certain  cases  are  oetailed  in 
another  part  of  this  publication. — (See  Amputation.) 
Mr.  Pott,  indeed,  was  not  an  army-surgeon,  and  what  he 
says  was  not  particularly  designed  to  apply  to  military 
practice  ;  but  he  has  represented,  as  well  as  any  body 
can  do,  the  propriety  of  immediate  amputation  for  inju- 
ries which  leave  no  doubt  that  such  operation  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  John  Bell,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  me 
likewise  to  have  much  merit  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  defended  the  propriety  of  early  amputation, 
long  before  the  sentiments  of  later  writers  were  ever 
heard  of.  He  distinctly  states,.tbat  "  amputation  should, 
in  those  cases  where  the  limb  is  plainly  and  irrecoverably 
disordered,  be  performed  upon  the  spot." — (See  Dis- 
courses on  the  Nature,  &c.  of  Wounds,  p.  488,  edit.  3.) 
In  short,  notwithstanding  all  the  modern  pretensions  to 
novelty  upon  this  interesting  topic,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, with  Dr.  Thomson,  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  advantages  of  immediate  amputation,  has  always 
preponderated  over  that  for  delay.— -(See  Report  ofOlts. 
made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium, p.  225.) 

The  strongest  body  of  evidence  upon  this  matter  is 
undoubtedly  adduced  by  Baron  Larrey,  whose  situation 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of  the  French  ar- 
mies afforded  him  most  numerous  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing from  actual  experience.  "  Upon  this  subject  (says 
he),  now  that  twenty  years  of  continual  war  have  car- 
ried our  art  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  there  cau 
only  be  one  opinion.  It  is  after  having  incessantly  di- 
rected the  medical  service,  all  this  time,  in  quality  of 
head-surgeon  and  inspector-general  of  the  armies,  that 
I  proceed  to  discuss  the  different  opinions  delivered  in 
the  Academy,  and  to  settle  definitively  this  great 
question,  which  1  regard  as  the  most  important  in  mi- 
litary surgery. 

If  we  are  to  be  told  that  the  amputation  of  a  limb  is  a 
cruel  operation,  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  and  al- 
ways grievous  to  the  patient  who  is  thereby  mutilated ; 
that,  consequently,  there  is  more  honour  in  saving  a 
limb,  than  in  cutting  it  off  with  dexterity  and  success; 
these  arguments  may  be  refuted  by  answering,  that 
amputation  is  an  operation  of  necessity,  which  offers  a 
chance  of  preservation  to  the  unfortunate,  whose  death 
appears  certain  under  any  other  treatment ;  and  that  if 
any  doubt  should  exist  of  amputation  being  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  patient's  safety,  the  operation  is  tc 
be  deferred,  till  nature  has  declared  herself,  and  given 
a  positive  indication  for  it.  We  are  also  justified  in 
adding,  that  this  chance  of  preservation  is  at  the  pre- 
sent day  much  greater  than  at  the  epoch  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery.  We  learn  from  M.  Faure,  that  of 
about  three  hundred  amputations,  performed  after  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  only  thirty  were  followed  by  suc- 
cess, while,  on  the  contrary  (says  Baron  Larrey),  we 
have  saved  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  patients  on 
whom  amputation  has  been  done,  and  some  of  whom  also 
had  two  limbs  removed."  This  improvement  is  ascribed 
by  Larrey,  1.  To  our  now  knowing  better  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  indication  and  favourable  time  for 
amputating.  2.  To  the  better  method  of  dressing.  3.  To 
the  mode  of  operating  being  more  simple,  less  painful, 
and  more  expeditious  than  that  formerly  in  vogue. 

To  the  preceding  authorities  against  delaying  ampu- 
tation, in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds  requiring  such  ope- 
ration, I  have  to  add  Mr.  Guthrie,  deputy-inspector  of 
military  hospitals,  whose  opportunities  of  observation, 
during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  were  particularly  exten- 
sive. In  his  work  he  lias  detailed  the  opinions  of  many 
eminent  foreign  and  British  surgeons,  respecting  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
amputation;  and  he  has  introduced  some  good  criti- 
cisms, particularly  on  Bilguer's  statement  of  the  suc- 
cess which  was  experienced  in  the  Prussian  hospitals 
from  not  performing  the  operation.  Mr.  Guthrie,  how- 
ever, does  not  recommend  amputation  to  be  done  imme- 
diately, if  the  patient  be  particularly  depressed  by  the 
shock  of  the  injury  directly  after  its  receipt ;  a  piece  of 
advice,  which,  I  believe,  has  in  reality  been  at  all  limes 
followed,  not  only  in  respect  to  amputations  in  cases  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  but  all  other  severe  local  injuries.  "  I 
believe  it  to  be  (says  Mr.  Guthrie)  a  stretch  of  fancy  in 
those  surgeons  who  conceive  that  if  the  knife  followed 
the  shot  in  all  cases,  the  patient  would  have  the  best 
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chance  of  success.  No  one  will  deny  that  if  the  shot 
performed  a  regular  amputation,  it  would  not  be  better 
than  to  have  it  to  do  afterward:  but  if  they  mean  to 
say  the  operation  should  in  general  be  performed  im- 
mediately after  the  injury,  1  can  only  oppose  to  them  the 
facts  above  stated,  and  the  General  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, which  is  decideuiy  in'favour  of  allowing  the  first 
moments  of  agitation  to  pass  over  before  any  thins  be 
done ;  a  period  extending  from  that  to  one,  six,  or  eight 
hours,  according  to  the  dilference  of  constitution  and 
the  different  injuries  that  have  been  sustained.  But 
from  one  to  three  hours  will  in  most  cases  be  found 
sufficient. — (On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  226,  edit.  2,  Lond. 
1820.)  In  the  first  edition  of  this  gentleman's  book, 
some  little  want  of  precision  rather  concealed  his  exact 
meaning  with  respect  to  the  period  of  time  which  should 
generally  be  allowed  to  transpire  between  the  receipt 
of  the  injury  and  the  performance  of  amputation ;  but 
after  all  the  disposition  to  controversy  upon  this  point, 
it  appears  there  is  little  to  fight  about,  as  there  is  rather 
a  misunderstanding  than  a  difference  of  opinion.  All 
acknowledge  the  advantage  of  doing  the  operation  im- 
mediately, when  the  patient  is  not  faint  and  depressed 
by  the  shock  of  the  accident ;  all  admit  the  prudence 
of  deferring  the  use  of  the  knife  in  other  cases  until  the 
constitution  has  revived  sufficiently  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  the  removal  of  the  limb.— -(See  A.  C.  Hutchi- 
son, Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  8vo.  Lond.  edit.  2 ;  and 
his  farther  Observations  on  the  proper  Period  for  am- 
putating in  Gun-shot  Wounds,  1817.  Quarricr,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8;  and  Dewar,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Journ.  April,  1819.) 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  when  the  necessity  of 
amputation  is  undoubted,  all  delay  is  improper  beyond 
the  short  period  during  which  the  faintness  immediately 
arising  from  the  injury  usually  lasts.  In  the  cam- 
paign in  Holland,  1814,  the  most  successful  amputations 
were  those  done  in  the  field-hospitals  directly  after  the 
arrival  of  the  patients,  or  rather,  as  Dr.  Hennen  has 
expressed  it,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  "  While 
hundreds  are  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  surgeon,  he 
will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  select  individuals  who  can 
safely  and  advantageously  bear  to  be  operated  upon,  as 
quickly  as  himself,  or  assistants,  can  offer  their  aid ; 
hut  he  will  betray  a  miserable  want  of  science,  indeed, 
if,  in  this  crowd  of  sufferers,  he  indiscriminately  ampu- 
tates the  weak,  the  terrified,  the  sinking,  and  the  deter- 
mined. While  he  is  giving  his  aid  to  a  few  of  the  latter 
class,  encouragement  and  a  cordial  will  soon  make  a 
change  in  the  state  of  the  weakly  or  the  terrified ;  and 
a  longer  period  and  more  active  measures  will  render 
even  the  sinking  proper  subjects  for  operation. — (On 
Military  Surgery,  p.  45,  ed.  2.)  It  appears  from  some 
returns  collected  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  in  the  Peninsula, 
the  comparative  loss,  in  secondary  or  delayed  opera- 
tions, and  in  primary  or  immediate  amputations,  was  as 
follows : — 

Secondary.       Primary. 
Upper  extremities     ....  12     .    to    .    1 
Lower  extremities     ....    3     .    to    .     1 

The  great  success  attending  amputation  on  the  field 
of  battle  was  also  convincingly  proved  after  the  battle 
of  Toulouse.  Here,  of  47  immediate  amputations,  38 
were  cured,  while  of  the  51  delayed  operations,  on  that 
occasion,  21  had  fatal  terminations. — (P.  42 — 44,  ed.  1.) 
After  the  attack  on  New-Orleans,  out  of  45  primary  am- 
putations, 38  patients  recovered,  while  only  2  of  7  se- 
condary amputations  terminated  in  the  preservation  of 
the  patients. — (Op.  cit.  p.  294,  edit.  2.) 

OF   IMMEDIATE   AMPUTATION. 

When  a  limb  that  has  received  a  gun-shot  wound 
cannot  be  saved,  amputation  should  be  immediately 
practised.  The  first  four-and-twenty  hours,  Baron 
Larrey  observes,  are  the  only  time  that  nature  remains 
tranquil  (I  should  say,  she  does  not  remain  quiet  so 
long),  and  we  must  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  this 
period  in  order  to  administer  the  necessary  remedy. 

In  the  army  a  variety  of  circumstances  make  the 
urgency  for  amputation  still  greater.  1.  The  inconve- 
nience attending  the  transport  of  the  wounded  from  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  military  hospitals,  in  carriages 
badly  suspended,  the  jolting  of  which  would  produce 
such  disorder  in  the  wound,  and  in  the  whole  body, 
that  most  patients  would  die  in  the  journey,  especially 
if  it  were  long,  and  the  weather  either  extremely  hot 
•r  cold. 


2.  The  danger  of  a  long  continuanee  in  the  hospitals  • 
a  danger  which  amputation  materially  diminishes,  by 
changing  a  gun-shot  injury  into  a  wound  that  may  be 
speedily  healed,  and  reducing  the  causes  of  fever,  and 
the  hospital  gangrene. 

3.  The  cases  in  which  there  is  a  necessity  for  aban 
doning  the  wounded.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is  of 
importance  to  have  amputated,  for  after  the  operation 
the  patients  may  remain  some  days  without  being 
dressed,  and  the  dressings  are  afterward  more  easy. 
Besides,  it  might  often  happen,  that  these  unfortunate 
objects  would  not  meet  with  surgeons  of  sufficient  skill 
to  do  the  operation ;  a  circumstance,  says  Larrey,  that  we 
have  seen  happen  among  certain  nations,  whose  cara- 
vans for  the  medical  service  of  the  army  (ambulances), 
are  not  constructed  like  those  in  use  with  the  French. 

OF    CASES   IN   WHICH    AMPUTATION    SHOULD    BE    DONE 
IMMEDIATELY. 

First  case.  A  limb  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball, 
or  the  explosion  of  a  howitzer  or  bomb,  requires  ampu- 
tation without  any  loss  of  time ;  the  least  delay  puis 
the  patient's  life  in  danger. 

In  this  case,  the  necessity  of  the  practice  is  inculcated 
by  M.  Faure  himself,  as  well  as  by  Schmucker,  Rich- 
ter,  Larrey,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  every  modern  writer 
upon  gun-shot  wounds. 

When  a  cannon-ball  has  torn  off  a  limb,  amputation 
of  the  stump  should  be  performed,  in  order  to  procure 
the  patient  an  even,  smooth  incision,  instead  of  an  irre- 
gular, jagged,  and  highly  dangerous  wound.  As  the 
limb  has  commonly  suffered  a  violent  concussion,  is  al- 
most bereft  of  sense  and  power  of  motion,  and  the 
bone  frequently  has  a  fissure  extending  some  way  up- 
wards, the  amputation  is  sometimes  recommended  to 
be  done,  if  possible,  above  the  nearest  joint.  Were  the 
operation  not  done,  this  kind  of  injury  would  require 
large  and  free  incisions  for  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  the  shortening  of  projecting  muscles  and  ten- 
dons, and  the  discharge  of  abscesses;  and,  as  these  in- 
cisions are  likely  to  occasion  at  least  as  much  irritation 
as  amputation  itself,  without  being  productive  of  equal 
good,  the  avoidance  even  of  pain  cannot  be  nrged  as  a 
reason  against  the  practice.  The  occasional  healing  of 
such  wounds  only  proves,  that  it  is  not  altogether  impos- 
sible, in  certain  instances,  to  effect  a  cure  without  ampu- 
tation. The  surgeon  can  the  more  readily  make  up  his 
mind  to  amputate,  as  in  this  case  the  operation  does  not 
occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb.  As  for  the  place  of  the 
incision,  no  one  would  be  justified  in  amputating  above 
the  knee,  when  the  limb  is  injured  at  the  foot  or  ankle. 

The  skin  has  been  violently  stretched  and  lacerated; 
the  muscles  have  been  ruptured  and  irregularly  torn 
away;  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  lacerated;  the 
nerves  and  vessels  divided  and  forcibly  dragged ;  lastly, 
the  bones  broken  and  smashed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. These  first  effects  are  followed  by  a  general  or 
partial  commotion  ;  by  a  kind  of  torpor  in  the  injured 
part,  and  a  good  way  above  the  wound ;  by  a  painful 
trembling  in  the  remains  of  the  member,  an  event  that 
is  singularly  afflicting  to  the  patient;  and  by  a  local 
swelling  preceding  tne  erethismus,  which  quickly 
shows  itself.  The  hemorrhage,  says  Baron  Larrey,  an 
accident  much  more  to  be  apprehended  than  has  been 
supposed,  often  comes  on  a  few  moments  after  the  in- 
jury, and,  if  prompt  succour  were  not  afforded,  would 
put  a  period  to  the  patient's  existence.  "  I  can  even 
declare,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  the  train 
of  flying  surgical  carriages  (ambulances  volantes),  by 
means  of  which  the  wounded  have  always  been  dressed 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  many  soldiers  would  have 
perished  from  this  accident  alone." 

If  the  operation  is  not  speedily  done,  pain  commences, 
fever  occurs,  and  the  functions  of  the  system  become 
disordered  ;  the  irritation  then  increases,  and  convulsive 
motions  take  place.  If  the  patient  should  not  be  a  vic- 
tim to  these  first  symptoms,  gangrene  of  the  stump 
follows,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  prevent. 

After  this  short  exposition,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in 
this  case,  amputation  ought  to  be  practised  immediately, 
and  to  delay  the  operation,  and  merely  apply  simple 
dressings,  would  be  affording  time  for  the  preceding 
accidents  to  arise. 

At  Strasburg,  during  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  of 
Kell,  in  1792,  three  volunteers,  says  Baron  Larrey,  had 
limbs  shot  off  by  the  explosion  of  shells :  one,  an  arm  * 
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mother,  a  forearm ;  and  the  third,  a  leg.  They  were 
eonveyed  to  the  hospital  for  the  wounded  in  that  town, 
which  wm  superintended  by  M.  Boy.  several  days 
i:  before  amputation  was  per- 
formed .  nol  one  of  the  path  nts  est 

\t  M. nt/.  after  the  retreat  from  Frankfort,  several  of 
mded,  Who  had  had  limbs  shot  off,  did  not  have 
imputation  don.-  till  some  tune  afterward,  and  not  one 
of  them  recovered. 

M  [flee,  aiur  the  taking  of  Saourgio,  two  amputa- 
tions were  practised  at  the  hospital  No.  2,  one  of  the 
Ibrearm,  the  Other  of  the  arm.  rime  or  ten  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injuries:  both  the  patients  died. 

At  Perpignan,  Baron  Larrej  visited  two  soldiers,  on 

whom  amputation  had  been  done,  seven  or  eight  days 
alter  the  receipt  of  gun-shot  injuries  in  the  action  of  the 
1 1th  of  July,  1794.  One  had  had  a  leg  shot  off,  and  the 
oiler  Ins  right  arm.  Notwithstanding  Larrey's  utmost 
care,  he  could  not  save  their  lives:  one  died  of  tetanus; 
the  nther  of  gangrene. 

In  the  month  ol  August,  l-05,  two  cannoniers  of  the 
guards,  in  discharging  the  artillery,  had  each  a  hand 
shot  away,  ami  all  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies  burnt. 
These  were  the  two  men  whose  office  it  was  to  charge 
the  gun.  At  the  moment  when  they  had  just  rammed 
down  the  wadding  on  the  cartridge,  a  spark  that  had 
been  left  unextinguished,  from  the  neglect  to  keep  the 
touch  hole  closed,  set  tire  to  the  powder:  the  ramrod 
was  violently  repelled  by  the  explosion,  together  with 
every  thing  that  was  situated  m  front  of  the  charge. 
The  right  hand  of  one  of  the  cannoniers  was  com- 
pletely torn  oil;  between  the  two  phalanges  of  the  car- 
pus, and  thrown  more  than  two  hundred  paces.  The 
counter-shock  even  threw  the  man  down  into  the  ditch 
(mare  of  the  Bfltel  dea  Invalides.  The  left 
hand  of  the  other  cannonier  was  torn  away,  together 
wiih  the  forearm  at  the  elbow-joint,  and  also  forced  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  tendons  and  muscles 
sustained  vast  injury,  ami  the  worst  symptoms  would 
have  occurred,  if  amputation  had  not  been  instantly 
performed.  In  one  ease  amputation  was  done  at  the 
wrist,  and  in  the  Other  at  the  lower  third  of  the  arm. 
The  two  operations  were  followed  by  complete  suc- 
cess, although  the  burns  upon  the  face  and  chest,  in 
both  the  patients,  were  serious  ami  extensive. 

Second   etue.      When   a    body,   propelled   by   gun- 

powdef,  strikes  a  limb   m  such  a  manner  as  to  smash 

I,  violently  contuse,  lacerate,  and  deeply  tear 

awaj  the  soft  parts,  amputation  ought  to  be  Immediately 
performed,  if  tins  measure  be  neglected,  all  the  injured 
parts  will  soon  be  sei/.e.i  with  gangrene  ;  ami  besides, 
as  Larrej  has  explained,  the  accidents* which  the  gra- 
vity of  the  fust  ease  produces  will  also  here  be  excited. 
It  is  only  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  M.  Faure  to 
state,  that  this  second  case  was  one  which  he  also  par- 
ticularly Instanced  as  demanding  the  immediate  per- 

of  amputation. — (See  Prix  de  I' Acad.  Iioyale 
dr  Chirurgu,  t.  8,  p.  23,  of.  12/no.) 

If  a  similar  body  were  to  carry  away  a 
great  mass  of  the  soil  parts,  and  the  principal  vessels 
of  a  limb  (of  the  thigh,  for  instance),  without  frac- 
turing the  bone,  the  patient  would  be  in  a  State  demand- 
ing immediate  amputation  ;  for,  independently  of  the 
accidents  which  would  originate  from  a  considerable 
rnbstance,  the  Umb  must  inevitably  mortify. 
Mr.  Quthrte  also  says,  "  A  cannon-shot  destroying  the 
titan  and  vein  on  the  inside  (of  the  thigh),  without 
injuring  the  bone,  requires  amputation."— (P.  185.) 
When,  however,  the  femoral  arter\  or  vein  is  injured  by 
a  musket  hall,  or  small  canister-shot,  this  gentleman  re- 
commends t\  inu'  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  wouud 
in  it.  if  the  nature  of  the  case  be  evinced  by  hemorrhage. 
Hut  he  believes,  that  when  both  vein  and  artery'  are 
Injured,  amputation  is  necessary.— (P.  188.)  With  re- 
nin,a  to  bleeding  from  the  femoral  vein,  as  it  may  easily 
be  stopped  by  moderate  pressure,  the  propriety  of  using 
any  ligature  at  all  is  questionable. 

BJOTJ  Of  the  femoral  artery  (observes  Mr 
Guthrie)  requiring  an  operation,  accompanied  with 
fracture  oi  the  bone  of  the  most  simple  kind,  is  a  proper 
ease  for  immediate  amputation;  for,  although  many 
patients  would  recover  from  either  accident  alone,  none 
would,  I  believe,  surmount  the  two  united  ;  and  the 
higher  the  accident  is  m  the  thigh,  the  more  imperious 
is  the  necessity  lor  amputation."— (Guthrie,  On.  Gun- 

Fourth  case.    A  grape-shot  strikes  the  thick  part  of 


a  member,  breaks  the  bone,  div.des  and  tears  the  mus- 
cles, and  destroys  the  large  nerves,  without,  however, 
touching  the  main  artery.  According  to  Larrey,  this 
is  a  fourth  case  requiring  immediate  amputation. 

Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to  coincide  on  this  point  with 
Larrey  :  "  If  a  cannon-shot  strike  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  carry  away  the  muscular  part  behind,  and 
with  it  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  amputation  is  necessary, 
even  if  the  bone  be  untouched,  &c.  In  this  case,  I 
would  not  perform  the  operation  by  the  circular  inci- 
sion, but  would  preserve  a  flap  from  the  fore  part  or 
sides,  as  1  could  get  it,  to  cover  the  bone,  which  should 
be  short." — (Guthrie,  On  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Ex- 
tremities, p.  184.) 

Fifth  case.  If  a  spent  cannon-shot,  or  one  that  has 
been  reflected,  should  strike  a  member  obliquely,  without 
producing  a  solution  of  continuity  in  the  skin,  as  often 
happens,  the  parts  which  resist  its  action,  such  as  the 
boties,  muscles,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  vessels,  may 
be  ruptured  and  lacerated.  The  extent  of  the  internal 
disorder  is  to  be  examined ;  and  if  the  bones  should  feel, 
through  the  soft  parts,  as  if  they  were  smashed,  and  if 
there  should  be  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  swelling, 
and  a  sort  of  fluctuation,  that  the  vessels  are  lacerated, 
amputation  ought  to  be  immediately  practised.  We 
learn  from  Larrey,  that  this  is  also  the  advice  of  Baron 
Percy.  Sometimes,  however,  the  vessels  and  bones 
escape  injury,  and  the  muscles  are  almost  the  only 
parts  disordered.  In  this  circumstance  we  are  enjoined 
to  follow  the  counsel  of  De  la  Martiniere,  who  recom- 
mended making  an  incision  through  the  skin.  By  this 
means,  a  quantity  of  thick  blackish  blood  will  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  practitioner  must  await  events.  Ac- 
cording to  Larrey,  such  incision  is  equally  necessary  in 
the  preceding  case  before  amputation,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  the  parts  have 
sustained. 

It  is  to  such  injury  done  to  internal  organs,  that  we 
must  ascribe  the  death  of  many  individuals,  which  was 
for  a  long  while  attributed  to  the  commotion  produced  in 
I  he  air. — (See  Ravaton,  Trait  f :des  Plaics  d'Armes  a  feu.) 

Although,  says  Larrey,  this  opinion  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  surgeons  of  high  repute,  we  may  easily  con- 
vince ourselves  of  its  falsity,  if  we  carefully  consider, 
1st,  the  direction  and  course  of  solid  hard  bodies,  and 
their  relation  to  the  air  through  which  they  have  to 
pass;  2dly,  the  internal  disorder  observable  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  persons  whose  death  is  imputed  to  the  mere 
impression  of  he  air  agitated  by  the  ball;  3dly,  the 
properties  of  the  elastic  substances,  such  as  the  integu- 
ments, cellular  substance,  <fec,  struck  by  the  shot. 

It  is  universally  agreed  among  philosophers,  that  a 
solid  body,  moving  in  a  fluid,  only  acts  upon  a  column 
of  this  fluid,  the  base  of  which  column  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  surface  which  the  solid  body  presents. — (See  Le 
sur  t/velques  ParticulariUs  concemant  les 
Plates  faites  par  Armes  a  feu,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de 
Chirurgie,  t.  11,  p.  34.  ed.  \1mo) 

Thus,  a  cannon-ball,  in  traversing  a  space  equal  to 
its  diameter,  can  only  displace  a  portion  of  air,  in  the 
relation  of  three  to  two,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
shot.  This  fluid,  in  consequence  of  its  divisibility  and 
homogenealness  with  the  ambient  air,  is  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  confounded  with  the  total  mass  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  effects  of  this  aeriform  substance 
amount  to  nothing,  and  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  if  there  is  the  slightest  solution  of"  continuity  of 
any  part  of  the  body,  it  must  depend  upon  the  direct 
action  of  the  ball  itself. 

Besides,  if  the  quickness  of  the  motion  of  a  ball  be 
considered,  which  quickness  is  known  to  diminish  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  squares  of  the  distance,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  space  through  which  the  shot  has  passed 
before  striking  the  object  against  which  it  was  di- 
rected, will  already  have  materially  lessened  (he  cele- 
ritj  of  the  projectile,  while  the  motion  of  the  column 
of  air  must  be  totally  lost. 

The  different  movements  which  the  ball  describes  in 
its  course,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  enable  us  to  ex- 
plain how  internal  injuries  are  produced,  without  any 
external  solution  of  continuity,  and  often  even  without 
echyinoses.  The  motion  communicated  to  the  ball  by 
the  power  which  projects  it  is,  for  a  given  space,  recti- 
linear. If,  at  this  distance,  it  strikes  against  the  body, 
it  carries  the  part  away  to  an  extent  proportioned  to 
the  mass  with  which  it  touches  the  part.  But  the  ball, 
alter  having  traversed  a  certain  distance,  undergoes. 
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In  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  the  at- 
traction of  gravity,  a  change  of  motion,  and  now  turns 
on  its  own  axis  in  the  diagonal  direction. 

If  the  shot  should  strike  any  rounded  part  of  the 
body,  towardsthe  end  of  its  course,  it  will  run  round 
a  great  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  part,  by  the 
effect  of  its  curvilinear  movement.  It  is  also  in  this 
manner,  observes  Larrey,  that  the  wheel  of  a  carriage 
acts  in  passing  obliquely  over  the  thigh  or  leg  of  an 
individual  stretched  upon  the  ground.  In  this  case, 
the  results  are  the  same  as  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking.  The  most  elastic  parts  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  contusing  body ;  while  such  as  offer  re- 
sistance, as,  for  instance,  the  bones,  tendons,  muscles, 
and  aponeuroses,  are  fractured,  ruptured,  and  lacerated. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
viscera  are  similarly  injured. 

At  first  sight,  all  the  parts  appear  to  be  entire ;  but 
a  careful  examination  will  not  let  us  remain  long  in 
doubt  about  the  internal  mischief.  In  this  case,  an  ec- 
chymosis  cannot  manifest  itself  outwardly,  because 
the  extravasation  of  blood  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
deep  excavations  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  the 
muscles  and  other  parts,  and  because  this  fluid  cannot 
make  its  way  through  the  texture  of  the  skin.  Such 
extravasations  can  only  be  detected  by  the  touch. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  is  supported  by  experience. 
How  often,  says  Larrey,  have  we  not  seen  the  ball 
carry  away  pieces  of  helmets,  hats,  cartridge-boxes, 
knapsacks,  or  other  parts  of  the  soldier's  dress,  with- 
out doing  any  other  injury  ?  The  same  ball,  perhaps, 
takes  off  his  arm,  often  at  a  time  when  it  is  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  body  of  his  comrade,  and  yet  the  latter 
does  not  receive  the  slightest  harm.  The  shot  may 
pass  between  the  thighs,  and  these  members  hardly 
exhibit  an  ecchymosis  at  the  points  which  are  gently 
grazed ;  the  only  example  in  which  ecchymosis  does 
occur.  In  other  instances,  the  ball  severs  the  arm 
from  the  trunk,  and  the  functions  of  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera are  not  at  all  injured. 

Baron  Larrey  then  relates  the  following  case,  which  is 
analogous  to  one  which  I  saw  near  Antwerp,  and  have 
already  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  columns.  M.  Meget, 
a  captain,  marching  in  the  front  of  a  square  of  men,  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Altzey,  30th  March,  1793,  had 
his  right  leg  almost  entirely  carried  away  by  a  large 
cannon-shot,  without  the  contiguous  limb  of  his  lieute- 
nant, who  was  as  close  as  possible  to  him,  receiving 
the  least  injury.  The  violent  general  commotion  ex- 
cited, and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  made 
this  officer's  condition  imminently  perilous.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  symptoms,  however,  was  checked  by  am- 
putation, which  was  instantly  performed.  M.  Meget 
was  then  conveyed  to  the  hospital  at  Landau,  fifteen 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  got  quite 
well 

Larrey  declines  relating  numerous  other  analogous 
amputations,  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to  practise 
under  the  same  circumstances.  M.  Buffy,  a  captain  of 
the  artillery  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  was  struck  by 
a  howitzer  ;  his  left  arm  being  injured,  and  his  head  so 
nearly  grazed  that  the  corner  of  his  hat,  which  was 
placed  forwards  over  his  face,  was  shot  away  as  far  as 
the  crown.  This  officer,  the  skin  of  whose  nose  was 
even  torn  off,  was  not  deprived  of  his  senses,  and  he 
was  actually  courageous  enough  to  continue  for  some 
minutes  commanding  his  company.  At  length,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Larrey's  ambulance,  who  amputated  his 
arm :  in  about  a  month  the  patient  was  well. 

Larrey  expresses  his  belief,  that  what  have  been  er- 
roneously termed  wind  contusions,  if  attended  with 
the  mischief  above  specified,  require  immediate  ampu- 
tation. The  least  delay  makes  the  patient's  preserva- 
tion extremely  doubtful.  The  internal  injury  of  the 
member  may  be  ascertained  by  the  touch,  by  the  loss 
of  motion,  by  the  little  sensibility  retained  by  the  parts, 
which  have  been  struck  :  and,  lastly,  by  practising  an 
incision,  as  already  recommended. 

In  order  to  confirm  the  principle  which  he  endeavours 
to  establish  in  opposition  to  many  writers,  Larrey  in- 
dulges himself  with  the  following  digression. 

At  the  siege  of  Roses,  two  cannoniers,  having  nearly 
similar  wounds,  were  brought  from  the  trenches  to  the 
ambulance,  which  Baron  Larrey  had  posted  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Palau.  They  had  been  struck  by  a  large  shot, 
which,  towards  the  termination  of  its  course,  had 
grazed  posteriorly  both  shoulders.    In  one,  Larrey  per- 


ceived a  slight  ecchymosis  over  all  the  back  part  of  th« 
trunk  without  any  apparent  solution  of  continuity. 
Respiration  hardly  went  on,  and  the  man  spit  up  a 
large  quantity  of  frothy  vermilion  blood.  The  pulse 
was  small  and  intermitting,  and  the  extremities  were 
cold.  He  died  an  hour  after  the  accident,  as  Larrey 
had  prognosticated.  This  gentleman  opened  the  body 
in  the  presence  of  M.  Dubois,  inspector  of  the  military 
hospitals  of  the  army  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees.  The 
skin  was  entire ;  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  nerves, 
and  vessels  of  the  shoulders  were  ruptured  and  lace- 
rated, the  scapula  broken  in  pieces,  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  corresponding  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  adjacent  ribs,  fractured. 
The  spinal  marrow  had  suffered  injury ;  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  lungs  was  lacerated,  and  a  considerable 
extravasation  had  taken  place  in  each  cavity  of  the 
chest. 

The  second  cannonier  died  of  similar  symptoms, 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival  at  the  hos- 
pital. On  opening  the  body,  the  same  6ort  of  mischief 
was  discovered,  as  in  the  preceding  example. 

In  the  German  campaigns  of  the  French  armies, 
Larrey  met  with  several  similar  cases,  and  accurate 
examination  has  invariably  convinced  liim  of  the  di- 
rect action  of  a  spherical  body,  propelled  by  means  of 
gunpowder. 

Sixth  case.  According  to  Baron  Larrey,  when  the 
articular  heads  are  much  broken,  especially  those 
which  form  the  joints  of  the  foot  or  knee,  and  the  liga- 
ments which  strengthen  these  articulations  are  bro- 
ken and  lacerated  by  the  fire  of  a  howitzer  or  a  grape- 
shot,  or  other  kind  of  ball,  immediate  amputation  is  in- 
dispensable. The  same  indication  would  occur,  were 
the  ball  lodged  in  the  thickness  of  the  articular  head 
of  a  bone,  or  were  it  so  engaged  in  the  joint  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  extracted  by  simple  and  ordinary 
means. — (See  also  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p. 
197.) 

Fractures  extending  into  the  joints,  and  accompanied 
with  great  laceration  of  the  ligaments,  were  cases  of 
gun-shot  injuries  pointed  out  by  M.  Faure  as  indispen- 
sably requiring  immediate  amputation. — (See  Prix  it 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  8.)  Thus  we  see,  that  this  author 
was  not  so  averse  to  early  amputation  as  several  mo- 
dern writers  have  represented. 

It  is  only  in  this  manner  that  the  patients  can  be 
rescued  from  the  dreadful  pain,  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, the  violent  convulsions,  the  acute  fever,  the  con- 
siderable tension,  and  the  general  inflammation  of  the 
limb,  which,  Larrey  observes,  are  the  invariable  con- 
sequences of  bad  fractures  of  the  large  joints.  But, 
adds  this  author,  if  the  voice  of  experience  be  not  lis- 
tened to,  and  amputation  be  deferred,  the  parts  become 
disorganized,  and  the  patient's  life  is  put  into  imminent 
peril. 

It  is  evident,  says  he,  that  in  this  case  if  we  wish  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  dying  of  the  subsequent  symp- 
toms, amputation  should  be  performed  before  twelve, 
or  at  most  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed:  even  M 
Faure  himself  professed  this  opinion  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  injury.— (Mim.  de  Chir.  Militaire, 
t.2.) 

With  respect  to  wounds  of  the  knee,  the  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Guthrie  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  Larrey. 
"  I  most  solemnly  protest  (says  Mr.  G),  I  do  not  re- 
member a  case  do  well,  in  which  I  knew  the  articulat- 
ing end  of  the  femur  or  tibia  to  be  fractured  by  a  ball 
that  passed  through  the  joint,  although  I  have  tried 
great  numbers,  even  to  the  last  battle  of  Toulouse.  I 
know  that  persons  wounded  in  this  way  have  lived ; 
for  a  recovery  it  cannot  be  called,  where  the  limb  is 
useless,  bent  backwards,  and  a  constant  source  of  irri 
tation  and  distress,  after  several  months  of  acute  «uf- 
fering,  to  obtain  even  this  partial  security  from  im- 
pending death ;  but  if  one  case  of  recovery  should 
take  place  in  fifty,  is  it  any  sort  of  equivalent  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  other  forty-nine  ?  Or  is  the  preserving 
of  a  limb  of  this  kind  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  one 
man?"— (Ore  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  196.) 

In  the  attack  of  the  village  of  Merksam,  near  Ant- 
werp, early  in  1814,  a  soldier  of  the  95th  regiment  was 
brought  to  our  field-hospital,  having  received  a  musket- 
ball  through  the  knee-joint.  The  staff-surgeons  on 
duty,  and  Mr.  Curtis,  surgeon  of  the  1st  guards,  were 
preparing  to  amputate  the  limb,  when  a  surgeon  at- 
tached to  the  95th,  urgently  recommended  deferring 
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the  operation.  Superficial  dressings  were  applied,  and 
the  patient  sent  to  the  rear.  He  lived  several  months 
after  the  accident,  at  times  affording  hopes  of  a  perfect 
,  but  in  the  end,  he  fell  a  victim  to  hectic 
symptoms.  ,.     - 

Indeed,  such  is  the  general  unfortunate  result  of 
these  cases,  that  I)r  Hennen  lays  it  down  as  a  law  of 
military  surgery,  that  no  lacerated  joint,  particularly 
the  knee,  ankle,  or  elbow,  should  ever  leave  the  field 
unamputated  where  the  patient  is  not  obviously  sink- 
ing.—(Oh  Military  Surgery,  p.  41,  ed.  2.) 

ng  to  Mr  Guthrie,  fractures  of  the  patella, 
without  injury  of  the  other  bones,  admit  of  delay,  pro- 
ie  bone  is  not  much  splintered. 

Seventh  case.  Larrey  observes,  that  if  a  large  bis- 
ravm,  a  small  cannon-shot,  or  a  piece  of  a  bomb-shell, 
in  passing  through  the  substance  of  a  member,  should 
have  extensively  denuded  the  bone  without  breaking 
it.  unputatloo  is  equally  indicated,  although  the  soft 
appear  to  have  particularly  sufiered. 
Indeed,  the  violent  eonctueton  produced  by  the  acci- 
dent Ins  shaken  and  disorganized  all  the  parts;  the 
.,-.  lubstance  is  injured,  the  vessels  are  lace- 
rated, thi  nervaa  immoderately  stretched,  and  thrown 
Into  a  slate  of  stupor;  the  muscles  are  deprived  of 
their  lone;  and  the  circulation  and  sensibility  in  the 
limb  are  obatructed.  Before  we  decide,  however,  Ba- 
rm, Larrej  ■: ons  us  to  observe  atlentively  the  symp- 
toms winch  characterize  tbda  kind  of  disorder.  The 
i  tupposed  tn  happen  only  in  the  leg  where 
the  bone  is  very  superficial,  and  merely  covered  at  its 
anterior  part  with  the  skin. 

I'll''  following  are  described  as  the  symptoms:  the 
nsenaibTe,  the  foot  cold  as  ice,  the  bone  partly 
exposed,  and,  on  careful  examination,  it  will  be  found 
lb.  ii  the  Integuments,  and  even  the  periosteum,  are  ex- 
tensively detached  (Vomit.    The  commotion  extends  to 
.  rable  distance  ;  the  functions  of  the  body  are 
disordered  ;  and  all  the  secretions  experience  a  more  or 
less  palpable  disturbance.    The  intellectual  faculties 
are  suspended,  and  the  circulation  is  retarded.    The 
pulse  is  small  and  concentrated ;  the  countenance  pale  ; 
and  the  eyes  have  a  dull,  moist  appearance.    The  pa- 
tient feels  inch  anxiety,  that  he  cannot  long  remain 
in  mi,'  posture,  and  requests  that  his  leg  may  be  quickly 
taken  "IV.  as  if  Incommodes  him  severely,  and  he  expe- 
rt acute  pain  in  the  knee.    When  all  these 
rlstlc  symptoms  are  conjoined,  says  Larrey, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  amputate  immediately :  for 
Otherwise  the  leg  will  be  attacked  with  sphacelus,  and 
Hi.-  patient  certainly  perish. 

Larrey  adduces  several  interesting  cases  in  support 
of  iii.'  preceding  observations. 

Eighth  case.  When  a  large  ginglymoid  articulation, 
urn  h  ;is  i he  elbow,  or  cspecally  the  knee,  has  been  ex- 
tiiisiviK  opened  with  a  cutting  instrument,  and  blood 
i-,  extravasated  in  the  joint,  Larrey  deems  immediate 
amputation  necessary.  In  these  cases,  the  synovial 
membranes,  the  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses  inflame, 
tin-  part  swells,  and  ercthisinus  rapidly  takes  place; 
.iii.l  a.  ate  pains,  abscesses,  deep  sinuses,  caries,  febrile 
symptoms,  and  death  are  the  speedy  consequences. 
Larrej  has  seen  numerous  subjects  die  of  such  injuries, 
on  account  of  the  operation  having  been  postponed 
through  a  hope  of  saving  the  limb.  In  his  Memoires 
At  Ckirurgie  Militaire,  torn.  2,  some  of  these  are  de- 
tailed. 

Although  a  wound  may  penetrate  a  joint,  yet  if  it  be 
small,  and  unattended  with  extravasation  of  blood,  M. 
Larrej  Informs  us,  it  will  generally  heal,  provided  too 
much  compression  be  not  employed.  This  gentleman 
believes  In  the  common  doctrine  of  the  pernicious  effect 
of  the  air  on  die  Cavities  of  the  body;  yet  in  this  place 
a  doubt  seems  to  affect  him:  speaking  of  the  less  dan- 
ger ol  small  wounds  of  joints,  he  says,  "  «  quoi  tient 
eclte  difference,  puisquc  ruir  prnitr'e  dans  Particula- 
rs I'u  n  oommt  dans  I  autre  cas?" 

\\  hen  i«.«  limbs  have  been  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
jured as  to  require  amputation,  we  should  not  be  afraid 
of  amputating  them  both  immediately,  without  any  in- 
terval. WV  have,  sa\s  Larrey,  several  times  performed 
this  double  amputation  with  almost  as  much  success 
as  the  amputation  of  a  single  member.  He  has  re- 
corded an  excellent  case  in  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment.—  [MtWi.  it  Chir.  Militaire.  I.  2,  p.  478.) 

When  a  limb  is  differently  injured  at  the  same  time 
in  two  places,  and  one  of  the  wounds  requires  ampu- 


tation (suppose  a  wound  of  the  leg  with  a  splintered 
fracture  of  the  bone,  and  a  second  of  the  thigh,  done 
with  a  ball,  but  without  any  fracture  of  the  os  femoris, 
or  other  bad  accident),  Larrey  recommends  us  first  to 
dress  the  simple  wound  of  the  thigh  and  amputate  the 
leg  immediately  afterward,  if  the  knee  be  free  from 
injury.  When  it  is  necessary  to  amputate  above  this 
joint,  the  less  important  wound  need  not  be  dressed 
till  after  the  operation,  provided  it  can  be  comprehended 
in  the  section  of  the  member,  or  be  so  near  the  place 
of  the  incision  as  to  alter  the  indication.  When  the 
wound  demanding  amputation  is  the  upper  one,  the 
operation  of  course  is  to  be  done  above  it,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  injury  situated  lower  down. 

Ninth  case.  To  the  foregoing  species  of  gun-shot 
wounds,  pointed  out  by  Baron  Larrey  as  urgently  re- 
quiring immediate  amputation,  my  own  experience  and 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Thomson  justify  me  in  adding 
compound  fractures  of  the  thigh  from  gun-shot  violence. 
I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  latter  gentleman  has 
devoted  a  proper  degree  of  attention  to  these  cases ;  for 
the  opportunities  which  I  had  of  judging  when  abroad, 
incline  me  to  believe,  that  military  surgeons  are  hardly 
yet  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  imme- 
diate amputation  in  gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh. 
There  were  brought  into  my  hospital  at  Oudenbosch; 
in  1814,  about  eight  of  such  cases,  all  in  the  worst  state 
for  an  operation,  because  several  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injuries.  All  these  patients  died,  ex- 
cepting one,  whose  fracture  was  not  far  above  the  con- 
dyles, and  I  do  not  know,  that  he  ever  regained  a  very 
useful  limb.  Another  had  indeed  been  rescued  by  am- 
putation from  the  dangers  of  the  injury;  but  was  un- 
fortunately lost  by  secondary  hemorrhage  about  three 
days  after  the  operation.  The  bleeding  was  almost 
instantly  suppressed;  yet  such  was  the  weakness  of 
the  patient,  that  the  irritation  of  securing  the  vessel, 
and  the  loss  of  blood  together,  destroyed  at  once  every 
hope  of  recovery.  Were  I  to  judge,  then,  from  my 
own  personal  observations  in  the  army,  and  from  some 
other  cases  which  I  saw  under  my  colleagues,  I  should 
without  hesitation  recommend  immediate  amputation 
in  all  cases  of  compound  fractures  of  the  thigh,  caused 
by  grape-shot,  musket-balls,  &c.  If  there  are  any  ex- 
ceptions to  this  advice,  they  are  such  as  are  specified 
in  the  article  Amputation. 

"  Gun-shot  fractures  of  the  thigh  (says  Dr.  J.  Thom- 
son) have  been  universally  allowed  to  be  attended  with 
a  high  degree  of  danger ;  indeed,  till  of  late  years,  very 
few  instances  have  been  recorded  of  recovery  from 
these  injuries.  Ravaton  acknowledges,  that  in  his 
long  and  extensive  experience,  he  had  never  seen  an 
example  of  recovery  from  a  gun-shot  fracture  of  the 
thigh;  and  Bilguer,  in  his  calculations  with  regard  to 
those  who  recover'from  gun-shot  fractures,  sets  aside 
those  of  the  thigh-bone  as  being  of  a  nature  altogether 
hopeless.  In  the  present  improved  state  of  military 
surgery,  instances  not  unfrequently  occur  of  recovery 
from  this  fracture ;  but  of  these  the  number  will  be 
found,  I  believe,  to  be  exceedingly  small  in  compari- 
son with  those  who  die,  particularly  when  the  fracture 
has  had  its  seat  above  the  middle  of  the  bone,  &c. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Percy,  scarcely  two 
of  ten  recover  of  those  who  have  suffered  gun-shot  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh-bone.  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  seems  to 
have  paid  greater  attention  to  this  subject  than  any  pre- 
ceding author,  says,  that  "  upon  a  review  of  the  many 
cases  which  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  one-sixth  recovered  so  as  to  have  useful  limbs ; 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  died  either  with  or  without 
amputation;  and  the  limbs  of  the  remaining  sixth  were 
not  only  nearly  useless,  but  a  cause  of  much  uneasi- 
ness to  them  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives." — (See 
Guthrie  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  p.  191.) 

"  In  fractures  by  musket -bullets  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  thigh-bone  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  recovery  not  un- 
frequently takes  place,  and  both  Schmucker  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  conceive,  that  they  are  injuries  in  which  am- 
putation may  be  delayed  with  safety.  It  would  be 
very  agreeable,  that  this  opinion  should  be  confirmed 
by  future  experience  ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  before 
it  can  be  received  as  a  maxim  in  military  surgery, 
much  more  extensive  and  accurate  observation  than 
we  yet  possess,  will  be  required  with  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  those  who  recover  without  amputation, 
or  after  secondary  operations,  and  of  those  who  recover 
after  primary  amputation.    Of  those  who  had  suffered 
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*S  „TB8a,w  comPar!"h-e!y  hit  a  small  number 
recovering  in  Belgium,  and  they  had  been  attended 

nl    r!fe  l0,f  »8rn,d  consti»""».aI  symPtoms;'-"see 
OAs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  m  Belgium,  p.  247, 

In  the  article  Amputation  I  have  described  the  man- 
ner in  which  balls  produce  fissures  of  several  inches 
in  length  in  the  thigh-bone.  This  state  of  the  bone, 
observes  Dr.  Thomson,  must  be  very  unfavourable  to 
recovery,  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  in  general,  even 
in  fractures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh-bone,  a 
greater  number  of  lives  will  be  preserved  in  military 
practice  by  immediate  amputation,  than  by  attempting 
the  cure  without  that  operation.  "  When  the  bone  ap- 
pears, on  a  careful  examination,  to  be  broken  without 
being  much  splintered,  and  when  the  patient  can  be  re- 
moved easily  to  a  place  of  rest  and  safety,  it  may  be 
right  to  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb ;  but  if  the  bone 
be  much  splintered,  or  if  the  conveyance  is  to  be  long 
or  uncertain,  it  will,  in  most  instances,  I  am  convinced, 
be  a  much  safer  practice,  even  in  fractures  of  tliis  part 
of  the  thigh-bone,  to  amputate  without  delay. 

Musket-bullets,  in  passing  through  the  femur  near  to 
the  knee-joint,  produce  fissures  of  the  condyles,  which 
generally  communicate  with  the  joint.  These  cases, 
like  those  in  which  the  bullets  have  passed  directly 
through  the  joint,  require  immediate  amputation. 

The  writings  of  military  surgeons  contain  but  few 
histories  of  cases  in  which  the  thigh-bone  had  been 
fractured  above  its  middle  by  the  passage  of  musket- 
bullets.  These  are  cases,  I  believe,  which  have  gene- 
rally had  a  fatal  termination ;  and  the  danger  attendant 
upon  the  amputation  which  they  require  seems  long 
to  have  deterred  surgeons  from  attempting  to  ascertain 
what  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  that  operation.  Schmucker  recommends,  and 
states  that  he  had  practised  with  success,  immediate 
amputation  in  those  cases  in  which  a  sufticient  space 
was  left  belcw  the  groin  for  the  application  of  the 
tourniquet.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  in  the  history  of 
amputation,  how  long  surgeons  were  in  discovering 
the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  femoral  artery  may 
be  compressed  by  the  fingers,  or  pads,  in  its  passage 
over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Boy,  from  the  immediate 
danger,  protracted  suffering,  and  ultimate  want  of  suc- 
cess which  he  had  observed  to  follow  this  kind  of  in- 
jury, urges  strenuously  the  propriety  of  immediate  am- 
putation. Mr.  Guthrie's  opinion,  with  regard  to  the 
dangerous  nature  of  these  injuries,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  in  them  from  immediate  amputation,  coin- 
cides in  every  respect  with  those  of  Schmucker  and 
Boy.  He  observes,  that  those  whose  thigh-bone  has 
been  fractured  in  its  upper  part  by  a  musket-bullet  ge- 
nerally die  with  great  suffering,  before  the  end  of  the 
sixth  or  eighth  week  ;  and  that  few  even  of  tnose  es- 
cape, in  whom  that  bone  has  been  fractured  in  its  mid- 
dle part.  Of  the  few  whom  we  saw,  who  had  survived 
gun-shot  fractures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone 
in  Belgium,  scarcely  any  one  could  be  said  to  be  in  a 
favourable  condition.  In  all,  the  limbs  were  much 
contracted,  distorted,  and  swollen,  and  abscesses  had 
formed  round  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fractured 
extremities  of  the  bones.  In  some  instances,  these  ab- 
scesses had  extended  down  the  thigh;  but  more  fre- 
quently they  passed  upwards  and  occupied  the  region 
of  the  hip-joint  and  buttocks.  In  several  instances,  in 
which  incisions  had  been  made  for  the  evacuation  of 
matter,  the  fractured  and  exfoliating  extremities  of  the 
bones,  sometimes  comminuted,  and  sometimes  form- 
ing the  whole  cylinder,  could  be  felt  bare,  rough,  and 
extensively  separated  from  the  soft  parts  which  sur- 
rounded them.  In  other  instances,  these  extremities 
were  partially  enclosed  in  depositions  of  new  bone, 
which  from  the  quantity  thrown  out,  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sent in  a  morbid  degree.  It  was  obvious,  that  in  all  of 
these  cases,  several  months  would  be  required  for  the 
reunion  of  the  fractured  extremities ;  that  in  some 
much  pain  and  misery  were  still  to  be  endured  from 
the  processes  of  suppuration,  ulceration,  exfoliation, 
and  ejection  of  dead  bone ;  that  in  some  cases,  the  pa- 
tients were  incurring  great  danger  from  hectic  fever 
and  from  diarrhoea ;  that  the  ultimate  recovery  in  most 
of  them  was  doubtful,  and  that  of  those  in  whom  this 
fmehUake  place,  there  was  but  little  probability  hat 
Zt would  be  able  to  use  their  limbs!  The  sight  of 
These  cases  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  made  a  deep  impres- 
In  upTn  my  mind,  and  has  tended  to  increasemy  con- 


viction  that  this  is,  of  all  others,  the  class  of  injuries 
in  which  immediate  amputation  is  most  indisp 
required." — (See  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
in  lit/mum,  p.  254 — 258.) 

Dr.  Thomson  adds,  that  what  has  been  said  of  the 
danger  of  fractures  produced  by  musket-bullets  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  femur,  is  true  in  a  still  greater  degree 
of  those  which  have  their  seat  in  the  neck  or  head 
of  that  bone.  In  such  instances,  Dr.  Thomson  joins 
the  generality  of  modern  army  surgeons  in  strongly 
recommending  amputation  at  the  hip-joint;  a  subject 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken. — (See  Amputation.) 

ON   GUN-SHOT   WOUNDS    IN   WHICH   AMPUTATION  MAY 
BU    DKFKKRKO. 

If,  says  Baron  Larrey,  it  be  possible  to  specify  the 
cases  in  which  amputation  ought  to  be  immediately 
performed,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  <i  priori,  those 
which  will  require  the  operation  subsequently.  One 
gun-shot  wound,  for  example,  will  be  cured  by  ordinary 
treatment,  while  another  that  is  at  first  less  severe, 
will  afterward  render  amputation  indispensable,  whe- 
ther this  be  owing  to  the  patient's  bad  constitution,  or 
the  febrile  complaints  which  are  induced.  However 
this  may  be,  the  safe  rule  for  fulfilling  the  indication 
that  presents  itself  is,  to  amputate  consecutively  only 
in  circumstances  in  which  every  endeavour  to  save 
the  limb  is  manifestly  in  vain.  Upon  this  point  Larrey's 
doctrine  differs  from  that  of  Faure. 

The  latter  practitioner  admits  cases,  which  he  terms 
cases  of  the  second  kind,  in  which  he  delays  ampu- 
tation, not  with  any  hope  of  saving  the  limb,  but  in 
order  to  let  the  first  symptoms  subside.  The  operation 
done  between  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  day  appears 
to  him  less  dangerous  than  when  performed  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  At  the  above 
period,  according  to  M.  Faure,  the  commotion  occa- 
sioned by  the  gun-shot  injury  is  dispelled ;  the  patient 
can  reconcile  himself  to  amputation,  the  mere  mention 
of  which  fills  the  pusillanimous  with  terror  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree;  the  debility  of  the  individual  is  no 
objection;  and  it  is  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  "  that  the 
consequences  of  every  amputation,  done  in  the  first  in- 
stance, are  in  general  extremely  dangerous."  In  sup- 
port of  this  theory,  M.  Faure  adduces  ten  cases  of  gun- 
shot injuries,  in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
the  operation  was  delayed,  in  order  that  it  might  after- 
ward be  performed  with  more  success :  a  plan  which, 
according  to  the  author,  proved  completely  successful. 
— (See  Prix  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  8,  edit,  in 
12mo.) 

This  division  of  the  cases  for  amputation  into  two 
classes,  not  consistent  with  nature,  Larrey  conceives, 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Very  often 
the  partisans  of  M.  Faure  have  not  dared  to  resort  in 
the  first  instance  to  amputation,  the  dangers  of  which 
they  exaggerate  ;  while  on  other  occasions  they  ampu- 
tate consecutively  without  any  success. 

Larrey,  after  arguing  that  the  effects  of  commotion, 
instead  of  increasing,  gradually  diminish  and  disappear 
after  the  operation,  ventures  into  some  hypothesis  about 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  ill  effects  of  commotion, 
which,  as  being  wild  and  unsatisfactory,  I  shall  not 
here  repeat. 

Baron  Larrey  will  not  even  admit  that  the  patient's 
alarm  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  postponing  the  ope- 
ration :  because  the  patient,  just  after  the  accident,  will 
be  much  less  afraid  of  the  risk  which  he  has  fo  encoun- 
ter, than  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  four-and-twenty 
hours,  when  he  has  had  time  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 
sequences of  the  injury  or  of  amputation;  a  remark 
made  by  the  illustrious  Pare. 

"Experience  agreeing  with  my  theory  (says  Baron 
Larrey) ,  h  as  proved,  both  to  the  anny  and  navy  surgeons, 
that  the  bad  symptoms  which  soon  follow  such  nun-shot 
injuries,  as  must  occasion  the  loss  of  a  limb,  are  much 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  of  immediate  amputa- 
tion. Out  of  a  vast  number  of  the  wounded  who  suf- 
fered amputation  in  the  course  of  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  hours  after  the  memorable  naval  battle  of  the 
1st  of  .lune,  1794,  a  very  few  lost  their  lives.  This  fact 
has  been  attested  by  several  of  our  colleagues,  and  espe- 
cially by  Fercoc,  surgeon  of  the  ship  Le  Jemappe." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
letters. 

"After  the  naval  engagement  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794, 
a  great  number  of  amputations  were  done  immediately 
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aYter  the  receipt  of  the  injiries.    Sixty  of  the  patients 
whose  limlm  hid  been  thai  cat  off  were  taken  to  the 
mttaJ  'it  Brest,  and  pot  under  the  care  of  M. 
;  it  urn  of  two,  who  died  of  teta- 
nus, all  the  rent  were  cured  ;  and  there  was  one  who 
b  Iiim  arms  amputated.    The  surgeon  of  the 
■.,  which  ship  was  captured  by  the  English, 
Irons,  in  compliance  With  the  advice  of  their 
medical  men,  to  di  fer  the  operation  which  many  of  the 
wounded  Stood  in  need  of,  dll  Ins  arrival  in  [Kjrt;  hut 
h«  had  tlu  mortification  to  see  them  all  die  during  the 

A  . 

Lane]  nextacquatnta  us,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
.,in,.  mi  Italy,  in  1790  he  bad  also  thereof  seeing  in  the 

numbera  of  the  wounded  fall 

the  confidence  which  many  of  the  aurgeona  of  that  army 

m|  m   i  .in,, ,    Qeneral  Buona- 

■.  thai  the  ambulance  volamtt  was  the  only 

of  fresh  hostilities,  could  pre- 

b  accidents  :  and  in  consequence  of  his  orders, 

Larrey  formed  the  three  divisions  ^ambulance  which 

an'  di  scribed  in  Iiih  Memoires  de  Chirurgn:  Militant. 
Since  tins  period  it  has  always  been  customary'  in  the 

»i •,  mi  the  day  of  battle,  to  make  every  pre- 

Ibr  performing  amputations  as  speedily  as  pos- 
mlile.     The  mere  light  of  these  ambulances  (always  at- 
tache,! in  tie'  advanced-guard),  says  M.  Larey,  encou- 
liree  them  with  the  greatest 
courage.     On  this  occasion,  the  following  anecdote  is 
i  Mm  Ami. nis. ■  Fare. 
famous  surgeon  having  been  urgently  sent  for 
bj  the  Duke  de  Guise,  besieged  In  Met/.,  to  attend  the 
wounded  Of  Ins  Umy,  Whs  were  in  want  of  assistance, 

Ambrose  Part  was  shown  to  the  frightened  soldiers  at 
the  breach.  U|K>n  this,  they  Immediately  filled  the  air 
With  Shouts  Of  the  most  lively  joy,  and  cried  out: 
i.  pouvOM  plus  mntirir,  s'/i  arrive  que  nous 
soytms  blesses,  puisqus  Pan  est  parmi  nous."  Their 
courage  revived,  and  their  confidence  in  this  skilful 
surgeon  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  a  place,  be- 

lore  Which  a  lornnilalile  ariny  was  destroyed. 

I   us   lo  Interrogate  the   invalids  who 

:  one  or  two  of  their  limbs,  ami  marly  all  will 

t.  ii  ns  thai  they  suffered  amputation  a  few  minutes 

alter  the  accident, or  ill  the  first  four-and-twcin 

ii  fours  now  retains  an}  partisans,"  says  Larrey, 
"  i  recommend  them  to  repair  to  the  held  of  battle  the 

da]  aM'  i  an  Bl  BOD  I   tin  \  would  then  soon  lie  convin-ed, 

that  without  the  prompt  performance  of  amputation, 

great  numbers  of  soldiers  most  inevitably  lose  their 

lues,    in  Egypt  this  iruth  was  particularly  manifested." 
The  following  communication  upon  fins  point  was 

made  to  Baron  l,arre\  in  M.  Masctet,  a  French  sur 
geon  on  duly  at  Alexandria. 

"  In  i lie  naval  hospital  of  this  port  I  have  seen  ele 
ven  soldiers  or  sailors,  who  were  wounded  in  the  na 
vii  action  "H  \boukir,  and  who  had  suffered  amputa- 
tion   In  the  first  four-and-twetily  hours.      In   five   of 

these  eases  the  operation  had  been  done  on  the  arm;  in 
two  on  the  thigh  ;  and  in  three  others  on  the  leg.  All 
these  men  are  recovering.  In  the  army  hospital  there 
have  been  onlj  three  thigh-amputations,  which  we  per- 
formed seven  or  eight  days  after  the  battle,  and  these 
three  patients  died  a  lew  days  after  the  operation,  al- 
though the  operation  was  done  methodically,  and  no 
grave  symptoms  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  perform- 
,,"i  s.e,  air, experience  has  in  this  instance 
iiuite  confirmed  your  principles." 

In  ITmi,  during  the  American  war,  we  are  informed 
in  Larrey ,  that  the  surgeons  of  the  French  army  per- 
i   number  of  amputations,  according  to 
D  on  then  generally  adopted  in  France,  that  the 
operation  should  not  be  undertaken  till  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  first  symptoms.     Almost  all  the  patients 
thus  treated  died  after  the  operation.     On  the  contrary 
"cans,  who  had  the  boldness  to  amputate  Int- 
el]   (or  in  the   first   twenty-four  hours)  upon 
many  ot  their  wounded  countrymen,  lost  only  a  very 
i  a      \  et  M   Dubor,  at  that  time  surgeon  to  the  Ar- 
toia  dragoons,  and  from  whom  Larrey  has  collected 
s.  that  the  Situation  of  the  hospital  for 
the  French  wounded  was,  an  many  accounts,  the  most 
sdvanta-  r,  Thise  liuiugurale,  soutcnue 

Admitting  that,  b]  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  cir- 
CUmstanoes,  which  are  not  always  to  be  calculated 
upon,  some  patients  esjoape  the  danger  of  the   first 


symptoms,  as  Larrey  remarks,  this  proves  nothing  in 
favour  of  doing  the  operation  afterward  :  it  must  be 
seen  what  nature  will  do  towards  the  event  of  the  case. 

If,  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  the  prognosis 
is  as  bad  as  it  was  previously,  amputation  cannot  be 
avoided.  Thus  all  the  sufferings  which  the  patient  has 
endured  have  been  undergone  for  nothing,  and  the  ope- 
ration will  now  be  attended  with  considerable  risk, 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  may  lie  in  a  dangerously 
weakened  state. 

If  nature  revives  at  all,  no  doubt  the  success  of  the 
operation  becomes  more  probable ;  but  in  this  case  the 
surgeon,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  amputation, 
should  redouble  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  limb. 

[Dr.  Brown,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  during  the  late  war, 
dissected  out  the  head  of  the  humerus  after  a  gun-shot 
wound  received  at  the  battle  on  Lake  Champlain  ;  and 
soon  after,  Dr.  Henry  Hunt,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  re- 
moved the  coracoid  and  acromion  apophyses  of  the 
scapula,  the  humeral  end  of  the  clavicle,  together  with 
a  superior  projecting  portion  of  the  os  humeri,  from  the 
same  patient. — (See  Am.  Med.  Recorder/or  1828.) 

In  this  case  the  limb  was  preserved  by  these  bold 
operations;  whereas,  if  amputation  even  at  the  joint 
had  been  attempted,  the  patient's  life  might  have  been 
the  forfeit. — ReeseJ 

CASES   DEMANDING   AMPUTATION   CONSECUTIVELY. 

Upon  this  subject  Larrey  gives  us  the  annexed  in 
formation. 

First  Case.  A  spreading  Mortification.  If  the  dis- 
order be  owing  to  an  internal  and  general  cause,  it 
would  then  be  rashness  in  the  surgeon  to  amputate 
before  nature  had  put  limits  to  the  disease.  Larrey 
describes  this  kind  of  gangrene  as  beinj;  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  named  traumatic,  by  the  symptoms 
which  precede  and  accompany  it..  These  symptoms 
are  similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  nervous 
ataxia  or  adynamia.  Here  the  operation  ought  to  be 
deferred,  and  endeavours  made  to  combat  the  general 
causes  with  regimen  and  internal  medicines. 

Hut  when  the  gangrene  is  traumatic,  Larrey  advises 
the  limb  to  be  immediately  cut  off  above  the  disorgan- 
ized part.  Several  facts  in  support  of  this  doctrine 
are  related  by  this  experienced  surgeon  in  his  Memoire 
sur  la  Gangrene  Traumatique. — (See  Mortification.) 
In  that  part  of  the  Dictionary  will  be  found  additional 
observations  in  favour  of  the  practice  adopted  and  re- 
commended by  Larrey,  which  is  so  opposite  to  that  in- 
culcated by  Sharp,  Pott,  and  the  generality  of  writers 
In  the  article  Amputationl  have  noticed  a  particular 
case  of  gangrene,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr 
(Juthrie,  as  demanding  the  early  performance  of  ampu- 
tation and  a  deviation  from  the  old  rule  of  waiting  till 
the  mortification  has  ceased  to  spread. — (See  Guthrie 
on  Gun-shot  Wounds  of  the  Extremities,  p.  63,  <S-c.) 

Second  Case.  Convulsions  of  the  wounded  Limb. 
It  is  one  of  Larrey's  doctrines  (though  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable description),  that  amputation  of  the  member, 
performed  immediately  the  first  symptoms  of  tetanus 
manifest  themselves,  interrupts  all  communication 
between  the  source  of  the  disorder  and  the  rest  of  the 
body.  He  states,  that  the  operation  unloads  the  ves- 
sels, and  thus  puts  a  stop  to  the  tension  of  the  nerves 
and  to  the  convulsions  of  the  muscles.  These  first 
effects,  he  says,  are  followed  by  a  general  collapsus, 
which  promotes  the  excretions,  sleep,  and  the  equili- 
brium of  every  part  of  the  system.  He  argues,  that  the 
whole  of  the  momentary  pain  caused  by  the  operation 
cannot  increase  the  existing  irritation  :  besides  the  suf- 
ferings of  tetanus  render  those  of  amputation  more 
bearable,  and  lessen  their  intensity,  especially  when 
the  principal  nerves  of  the  limb  are  strongly  com- 
pressed. Some  observations  will  be  made  on  this  sub 
ject  in  the  article  Tetanus. 

Third  Case.  Bad  state  of  the  Discharge.  It  often 
happens,  that  in  gun-shot  wounds  complicated  with  frac- 
tures, notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  treatment,  the 
discharge  becomes  of  a  bad  quality ;  the  fragments  of 
bone  lie  surrounded  with  the  matter,  and  have  not  the  I 
least  tendency  to  unite:  the  patient  is  attacked  with  I 
hectic  fever,  and  a  colliquative  diarrhcea.  Under  these 
circumstances,  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved  by 
amputation. 

Fourth  Case.  Bad  state  of  the  Stump.  In  hospitals, 
as  Baron  Larrey  observes,  the  cure  of  amputations  is 
sometimes  prevented  by  a  fever  of  a  bad  character. 
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The  stump  swells,  the  integuments  become  at  first  re- 
tracted, and  then"  everted  and  diseased  a  good  way  up- 
wards. The  wound  changes  into  a  fungous  ulcer,  the 
cicatrization  of  which  is  hindered  by  the  deep  disor- 
der of  the  bone  and  the  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts. 
The  extremity  of  the  bone  projects.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  last  evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  saw  off  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  bone,  and  with  this  even  to  ampu- 
tate all  the  flesh  beyond  the  level  of  the  skin.  Larrey 
condemns  such  practice  as  unnecessary  and  dangerous, 
and  he  recommends  giving  nature  time  to  bring  about  the 
exfoliation  of  the  diseased  projecting  part  of  the  bone,  and 
heal  the  wound. — (See'Memoires  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t. 2.) 

GUN-SHOT   WOUNDS    OP  THE    ABDOMEN. 

These  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  one  only 
penetrates  the  parietes  of  the  belly,  without  hurting 
the  contained  parts ;  the  other  does  mischief  also  to 
the  viscera.  The  event  of  these  two  kinds  of  wounds 
is  very  different.  In  the  first,  little  danger  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, if  properly  treated  ;  but  in  the  second  the  suc- 
cess will  be  extremely  uncertain,  for  in  many  instances 
nothing  can  be  done  for  the  patient,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions a  good  deal. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  such  wounds  of 
the  abdomen  as  do  not  injure  parts  like  the  stomach, 
intestines,  bladder,  ureters,  gall-badder,  large  blood- 
vessels, &c,  all  which  contain  particular  fluids,  will 
generally  end  well.  But  he  adds  that  there  will  be  a 
great  difference  when  the  ball  has  passed  with  im- 
mense velocity,  as  a  slough  will  be  produced ;  whereas, 
when  the  ball  has  moved  with  less  impetus,  there  will 
not  be  so  much  sloughing,  and  the  parts  will,  in  some 
degree,  heal  by  the  first  intention.  Even  when  the 
ball  occasions  a  slough,  the  wound  frequently  termi- 
nates well,  the  adhesive  inflammation  taking  place  in 
the  peritoneum  all  round  the  wound,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  taking  part  in 
the  inflammation.  Such  is  often  the  favourable  event 
when  the  ball,  besides  entering  the  abdomen,  has 
wounded  parts  like  the  omentum,  mesentery,  <fec,  and 
gone  quite  through  the  body. — {Hunter  on  Inflamma- 
tion, Gun-shoi  Wounds,  iV-c.  p.  543.) 

In  gun-shot  w~>unds  of  the  belly,  an  extravasation  is 
apt  to  take  place  on  the  sloughs  becoming  loose,  about 
eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days  after  the  accident; 
but,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  although  this  new  symptom  is  in 
general  very  disagreeable,  most  of  the  danger  is  usually 
over  before  it  can  appear. 

In  the  article  Wounds  I  have  detailed  at  large  the 
general  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  of  the  belly ;  consequently,  it 
would  be  superfluous  here  to  go  over  the  whole  of  this 
extensive  subject  again.  As  a  modern  writer  observes, 
"  In  their  treatment,  the  violence  of  symptoms  is  to  be 
combated  more  by  general  means  than  by  any  of  the 
mechanical  aids  of  surgery.  The  search  for  extraneous 
bodies,  unless  superficially  situa  ed,  is  altogether  out 
of  the  question,  except  they  can  bv  felt  with  the  probe, 
as  in  Ravaton's  case  (Chir.  d'Armit,  p.  211),  or  in  other 
cases  of  lodgement  in  the  bladder,  wht  re  they  may  be- 
come the  object  of  secondary  operations.  Enlargement 
or  contraction  of  the  original  wounu,  ;js  the  case  may 
require,  for  returning  the  protruded  intestine,  securing 


which  a  ball  has  passed  directly  through  the  abdomen, 
the  mildest  application  should  be  employed,  and  no 
plugging  with  tents,  nor  introduction  of  medicated 
dressings,  thought  of— (P.  406.)  In  this  publication  may 
be  found  cases,  in  which  musket-balls  were  passed  by 
stool  (p.  404);  in  which  an  artificial  anus  was  formed 
(p.  107,  dt.) ;  or  the  kidneys,  liver  (p.  430 — 132),  dia- 
phragm (p.  437),  and  other  viscera,  injured. 

The  following  case,  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  re- 
covery, though  the  small  intestine  be  completely 
severed  with  a  ball,  is  interesting,  particularh 
of  this  kind  have  been  regarded  as  positiv 
The  success  was  also  obtained,  notwithstanding  the 
treatment  appears  to  have  been  rather  too  officious,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  four  incisions  made  in  the  end  of 
the  bowel,  when  one  would  have  removed  the  constric- 
tion spoken  of. 

At  the  assault  of  Cairo,  1799,  M.  N.  was  shot  in  the 
abdomen  with  a  ball,  which  divided  the  muscular  pa- 
rietes of  this  cavity  on  the  right  side,  and  a  portion  of 
the  ileum.  Larrey,  being  upon  the  field  of  battle,  gave; 
him  the  first  assistance.  The  two  ends  of  the  intestine 
protruded  in  a  separated  and  inflated  state.  The  upper 
end  was  everted  in  such  a  way,  that  its  contracted 
edge,  like  the  prepuce  in  a  case  of  paraphymosis,  stran- 
gulated the  intestinal  tube.  The  course  of  the  feces 
was  thus  obstructed,  and  the  contents  of  the  bowel  ac- 
cumulated above  the  constriction. 

Although  the  patient's  recovery  was  nearly  hopeless, 
both  from  the  nature  of  the  wound  and  from  the  de- 
bility and  cholera  morbus,  which  had  already  seized  him 
in  the  short  period  that  he  remained  without  succour  in 
one  of  the  intrenchments,  Larrey  was  desirous  of  trying 
what  could  be  done  tor  so  singular  a  case.  He  first 
made  four  small  cuts  through  the  constricted  part  of 
the  intestine,  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors,  and  put 
the  bowel  into  its  ordinary  state.  He  passed  a  ligature 
through  the  piece  of  the  mesentery,  corresponding  to 
the  two  extremities  of  the  bowel.  These  he  reduced  as 
far  as  the  margin  of  the  opening,  which  he  had  taken 
care  to  dilate ;  and  the  dressings  having  been  applied, 
he  awaited  events.  The  first  days  were  attended  with 
alarming  symptoms,  which,  however,  afterward  sub- 
sided. Those  which  depended  upon  the  loss  of  the  ali- 
mentary matter,  successively  abated ;  and  after  two 
months,  the  ends  of  the  ileum  were  opposite  each  other, 
and  disposed  to  become  connected  together.  Larrey 
seconded  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  dressed  the  patient 
with  a  tampon  or  sort  of  tent,  that  was  occasionally 
employed,  for  two  months.  The  patient  was  then  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

In  several  instances,  says  Larrey,  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon  was  injured,  and  yet  the  wounds  were  cured 
without  any  fecal  fistula.  At  the  siege  of  Acre,  three 
examples  occurred  ;  and  at  that  of  Cairo  two.  Larrey 
dilated  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  ball.  Clysters, 
made  of  the  decoction  of  linseed,  and  emollient  beve- 
rages, were  frequently  exhibited ;  and  the  patients  were 
kept  on  low  diet,  and  in  the  most  quiet  state. 

Sword-wounds,  and  those  made  with  the  Dayonet  or 
lance,  may  injure  some  part  of  the  bladder,  or  even  pass 
through  both  sides  of  this  organ.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  injury  is  usually  fatal,  as  the  urine  escapes  from  the 
inner  wound  into  the  abdomen,  and  immediately  excites 


the  intestine  itself,  and  promoting  the  adhesion  of  the  mortal  inflammation.  Baron  Larrey  dressed  on  the 
parts,  are  all  that  the  surgeon  has  to  do  in  the  way  of*  field  of  battle  several  soldiers,  whose  bladders  were 
operation  ;  and  even  in  this  the  less  he  interferes  the  j  thus  completely  transfixed,  and  who  all  perished  of  in- 
better.  Nature  makes  wonderlui  exertions  to  relieve  flammation  and  gangrene,  within  the  first  forty-eight 
every  injury  inflicted  upon  her,  and  they  are  often    hours.    However,  he  observes,  that  if  the  weapon  enter 


surprisingly  successful,  if  not  injudiciously  inter- 
fered with.  In  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen. 
whether  by  gun-shot  or  by  a  cutting  instrument,  if  no 
protrusion  of  intestine  take  place  (and  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  in  musket  or  pistol  wounds  rarely  occurs), 
the  lancet,  with  its  powerful  concomitants,  abstinence 
and  rest,  particularly  in  the  supine  posture,  are  oar 
chief  dependence.  Great  pain  and  tension,  which 
usually  accompany  these  wounds,  must  be  relieved  by 
leeches  to  the  abdomen  (if  they  can  be  procured),  by 
topical  applications  of  fomentations,  and  the  warm 
bath ;  and  if  any  internal  medicine  is  given  as  a  purga- 
tive, it  must,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  of  the  mildest 
nature.  The  removal  of  the  ingesta,  as  a  source  of  irri- 
tation, is  best  effected  by  frequently  repeated  oleaginous 
clysters"  (see  Hennen's  Principles  of  Military  Sur- 


the  bladder  at  that  part  of  its  fundus  which  is  not  co- 
vered by  the  peritoneum,  the  case  is  curable,  unless 
complicated  with  too  much  internal  hemorrhage. 

The  surest  criterion  of  these  cases  is  the  escape  of 
the  urine  from  the  external  wound  ;  and  its  discharge 
may  either  be  momentary,  occasional,  or  continual ; 
differences  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  situation  of  the 
wound,  and  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  bladder 
When  the  bladder  is  full,  and  its  upper  part  is  pierced, 
the  urine  will  issue  only  just  at  the  moment  of  the  ac- 
cident, and  as  soon  as  it  is  discharged,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  will  come  together,  and  permanently  close,  es- 
pecially if  the  urine  can  pass  freely  through  the  natural 
channel .  But  when  this  favourable  condition  is  absent, 
the  bladder  becomes  enormously  distended  again,  the 
wound  is  opened  anew,  and  the  urine  discharged  once 


gtry,  p.  431,  ed.  2) ;   and  with  respect  to  dressings,  as    more  from  the  external  opening.    The  same  things 
the  same  author  has  observed  concerning  cases  in  I  might  happen,  if  one  were  to  withdraw  too  soon  ttw 
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elastir  gum  catheter,  width  has  been  introduced :  and 
by  introducing  the  instrument  again,  the  urine  might 
be  diverted  from  the  wound,  and  its  natural  course  re- 
ed.    Lastly,  I.arrey  observer,  that  when  the 
ited  at  one  of  the  lowest  points  of  the 
■  .1  urine  may  be  incessant,  and 
be  of  more  or  less  duration. 

When  toe  track  of  these  punctured  wounds  is  ex- 
aml  not  direct,  abscesses  form  at  different 
pointa   when  the    urine  paeeee.    These  abscesses 
iiricts  to  be  immediately  opened,  and  their  re- 
rarraoee  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic 
cum   catheter  through  the  urethra;  one  of  the  chief 
menu  ol  reliei  In  all  wounds  of  the  bladder.    To- 
gether with  this  treatment,  be  recommend!  the  warm 
bath,  the  application  of  camphorated  oily  liniments  to 
the  belly,  antispasmodic  cooling  medicines,  frequent 
clysters,  and  sometimes  cupping  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wound,  or  bleeding.  -(See  awm.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p. 
1 n  o  moans  of  relief,  it  would  have 
tterif  Larreyhad  laid  more  stress;  for, next  to 
id.  catheter,  they  are  unquestionably  the  most  essential. 
Huron  Larrey  Informs  us.  thai  the  gun-shot  wounds 
of  the  bladder  which  occurred  in  Egypt  had  for  the 
most   pan  ■  favourable  termination,    The  most  re- 
markable case  was  thai  of  F  Chaumette,  a  light-horse- 
tn  in.  who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Tabor.    The 

■■  the  bypogastrium,  about  one  fingcr- 

breadtb  above  the  pnbes,  tothe  point  of  the  left  buttock, 
orresponda  to  the  ischiatic  notch.  Thedirection 
of  the  wound,  and  the  issue  of  feces  and  urine  from  the 
two  orifices,  hit  no  doubt  that  the  bladder  and  rectum 
WSIS  injured.  M.  Milio/.,  who  directed  the  surgical 
aflairsol  the  division  of  the  army  under  Kleber,  dili- 
gently pursued  the  same  kind  of  .-treatment  Which  he 
i  Larny  adopt  at  the  siege  of  Acre.  During 
the  luppurative  stage,  the  patient  was  affected  with 
fever;  and  after  the  sloughs  were  detached,  the  dis-  \ 
charge  was  very  copious.  A  catheter  that  was  passed 
into  the  bladdt  r  prevented  an  extravasation  of  the 
Urine,  and  at  the  same  nine  promoted  the  union  of  the 
wound  of  thai  viseus.  This  was  healed  the  first,  and 
the  patient  apon  bis  return  to  Cairo  was  quite  cured. 

baa  recorded  several  other  interesting  cases 
ol  wounds,  either  of  the  bladder  alone,  or  of  n  and  the 
rectum  together,  to  which  I  must  content  myself  with 
referring.  (See  Un,  de  Chir.  Milttaire,  t.  2,  p.  160. 
105;  t.  3,  p.  3-10,  Ac;  t.  4,  p.  391 

ma]  go  through  both  sides  of  the  bladder.and 
then  either  perforate  the  neighbouring  parts  and  escape 
externally,  or  bury  itself  deeply  in  the  flesh.  When  ii 
-  quits  through  the  bladder,  and  afterward 
again,  urine  blended  with  blood 
Immediate!]  issues  from  one  or  both  apertures,  accord- 
Ing  to  their  situation,  The  flow  of  urine  through  the 
Urethra' is  either  lessened,  or  completely  suppressed; 
but   through  this  passage  the  patient  generally  voids 


should  be  large  enough  to  fill  exactly  this  canal ;  for, 
according  to  Baron  Larrey's  observations,  if,  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  sloughs  are  detached,  the  urine  has  not 
a  ready  passage  outwards,  it  passes  through  the  wound, 
and  is  extravasated  the  more  readily,  inasmuch  as  the 
separation  of  the  sloughs  has  occasioned  many  openings, 
by  which  the  fluid  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane.    Hence  gangrenous  mischief  and  death 

On  two  points,  my  own  experience  would  not  lead 
me  to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  Larrey :  first,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  statement,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  risk  of 
extravasation  of  urine  earlier  than  the  period  which  he 
specifies,  having  known  this  accident  commence,  as  it 
were,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound ; 
and,  therefore,  I  should  not  depend  upon  the  sloughs 
being  always  at  first  a  complete  barrier  to  extravasation 
of  urine  (indeed,  their  formation  throughout  the  whole 
track  of  a  gun-shot  wound  is  by  no  means  a  regular 
occurrence),  but  invariably  pass  a  catheter  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  the  more  certain  prevention  of  this  dan- 
gerous consequence.  Secondly,  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  sloughs  may,  indeed,  often  be  contemporary 
with  the  first  appearance  or  symptoms  of  extravasation, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  employment  of  the  ca- 
theter is  for  some  time  deferred,  as  in  Baron  Larrey's 
practice,  because  then  a  partial  extravasation  of  the 
urine,  soon  after  the  injury,  and  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  catheter,  will  cause  rapid  sloughing,  and 
actually  prevent  the  adhesive  inflammation  from  closing 
up  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  membrane  in  time  to 
prevent  a  fatal  extension  of  that  irritating  fluid  among 
the  surrounding  parts.  Were  it  not  for  the  partial  early 
effusion  of  urine,  no  doubt,  the  adhesive  inflammation 
would,  in  these  cases,  soon  have  the  same  effect,  in  obvia- 
ting the  danger  of  urinary  extravasation,which  it  has  after 
lithotomy,  or  paracentesis  of  the  bladder. — (SeeBladder.) 

It  is  the  practice  of  Baron  Larrey  to  dilate  the  wounds, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  urine,  which 
might  otherwise  lodge  in  the  track  of  the  ball ;  and 
perhaps  here  the  method  may  frequently  be  right,  though 
I  should  conceive  its  propriety  must  usually  depend 
upon  whether  the  urine  has  a  tendency  to  continue  to 
flow  out  through  the  wounds  or  not,  and  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  obstruction  or  not.  And  in  confirmation  of 
this  opinion,  I  may  cite  Dr.  Hennen's  declaration,  that 
in  these  cases,  he  has  very  rarely  found  it  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  wound  when  the  catheter  and  proper 
dressings  have  been  employed.— (On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  421,  ed.  2.)  And  as  soon  as  possible  a  large  elastic 
gum  catheter  should  be  introduced,  and  left  in  the  ure- 
thra, taking  care  to  withdraw  it,  and  pass  in  a  clean 
one  every  two  or  three  days,  so  that  no  incrustations 
may  occur.  Sometimes,  however,  the  passage  of  a  ca- 
theter is  very  difficult,  as  is  the  case  when  there  are 
splinters  of  bone  in  the  urethra,  or  the  parts  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  are  inflamed. — (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mi- 
litaire,  t.  4,  p.  294.)    Emollient  clysters  and  acidulated 


more  or  less  blood.  Acute  and  incessant  pain  is  felt  in  |  demulcent  drinks  are  to  be  prescribed,  and  the  patient 
the  course  of  the  wound,  together  with  a  frequent  i  is  to  be  kept  upon  a  very  low  regimen,  and  in  the  most 
painful  desire  to  make  water,  nausea,  sometimes  actual  quiet  state.  The  dressings  are  to  be  light  and  simple 
vomiting,  and  extreme  anxiety  and  restlessness.  Either  and  cleanliness  observed.— (Op.  at.  t.  2,  p.  165—170.) 
in  us  paasage  towards,  or  us  course  outwards,  the  ball    Instead  of  camphorated  embrocations  to  the  abdomen 


may  have  injured  or  perforated  the  rectum  ;  in  which 
case,  the  urine  passes  into  this  bowel,  and,  mixing  with 
l,  is  discharged  from  tile  anus. 
\\  ben  a  pari  of  the  bladder  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  is  injured,  as,  for  instance,  its  posterior  sur- 
face. «  bicb  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  urine  is 
masted  within  the  belly,  and  inflamma- 
tion of. the  preceding  membrane  is  the  immediate  con- 
Tlns  Inflammation  spreads  with  rapidity, 
and  attack!  all  the  viscera,  producing  vast  distention 
of  the  abdomen,  fever,  coma,  and  other  bad  symptoms, 
soon  terminating  in  gangrene   and  death.— (Larrey, 
I,  p.  893, 90S.) 
During  the  first  fbur-and-twenty  hours,  very  little 
■pes  from  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  bladder,  in 
ence  of  the  swelling,  which  almost  instantly 
affects  the  lips  of  the  wound,    When  the  bladder  is  full, 
only  at  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  mostl]  -'Mis  from  the  wound,  by  which  the 
ball  has  made  its  exit    An  extravasation  is  prevented 
b>  the  thick  slough  which  Alls  all  thetrack  of  the  injury, 
ami  ii  is  not  till  the  deadened  parts  become  loose,  that 
i  happen.    Hence,  II  is  of  the  highest 

Importance  to  introduce   an  elastic  gum  catheter  into 
the  urethra.  v  here  it  should  be  kept,  and  the  instrument 
1'  l 


phorated  embrocations  to  the  abdomen', 
another  means  commended  by  Larrey,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  this  author's  directions  would  have  been  more 
complete  and  judicious,  had  be  advised  in  these  cases 
bleeding,  both  topical  and  general. 

From  the  injury  of  arterial  ramifications,  or  varicose 
vessels,  blood  is  sometimes  extravasated  within  the 
wounded  bladder,  and  causes  deep-seated  irritation 
According  to  Baron  Larrey,  the  case  is  indicated  by  the 
symptoms  of  retention  of  urine,  and  those  of  inflamma- 
tion, with  a  small  pulse,  pallor  of  the  countenance,  and 
dryness  of  the  wounds.— (T.  4,  p.  295.)  A  more  decided 
criterion,  I  should  think,  would  be  the  partial  escape  of 
urine  mixed  with  blood,  a  symptom  which  could  deceive 
only  where  the  urethra  itself  had  been  injured.  Larrey 
states,  that  blood  extravasated  in  the  bladder  rarely  co 
agulates,  because  blended  with  urine ;  and  hence,  he  ad 
vises  its  discharge  to  be  facilitated  by  means  of  a  catheter, 
and  tepid,  emollient,  anodyne  injections.— (7".  4,  p.  295.) 

Sometimes  balls  carry  before  them  into  the  bladder 
fragments  of  bone,  small  coins,  pieces  of  buttons,  &c. ; 
or  bits  of  bullets  break  off,  and  lodge  in  that  viseus. 
When  these  extraneous  bodies  are  rurt  above  a  certain 
size,  they  are  frequently  voided  thr»  ugh  the  urethru 
(see  Cases  in  Dr.  Hennen's  work,  p  119.  422.  424,  <$-c 
ed.  2);  and  fheir  evacuation  may  be  materially  facil: 
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tated  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter, 
the  size  of  which  is  to  be  increased  gradually,  until 
the  largest  can  be  passed,  when  the  foreign  substances 
will  readily  enter  the  tube,  or  pass  out  through  the 
dilated  urethra.  In  this  way  Baron  Larrey  has  saved 
gravel  patients  from  a  vast  deal  of  suffering.— (Mem. 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  302.)  In  such  cases,  the  urethral 
forceps  made  by  Mr.  Weiss  might  often  be  used  with 
advantage.— (See  Lithotomy.)  When  the  ball  is  too 
large  to  be  taken  out  in  this  manner,  the  lateral  opera- 
tion is  to  be  performed,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  before 
the  bladder  falls  into  an  ulcerated  or  gangrenous  state, 
from  the  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  foreign  body. 
However,  as  wounds  of  this  organ  frequently  give  rise 
to  dangerous  inflammation,  Larrey  recommends  this 
operation  to  be  done  either  before  its  attack  or  not  till 
after  its  subsidence.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  309.)  In  fact,  almost 
all  the  operations  of  this  kind  on  record  have  been 
done  some  considerable  time  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound,  and  to  this  practice  my  own  judgment  would 
lead  me  to  give  a  general  preference.  In  one  case, 
however,  Larrey  operated  on  the  fourth  day  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wound,  and  with  success. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  was  not.  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find,  in  the  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital  at  Brussels, 
a  considerable  number  of  cases,  in  which  either  the 
intestines,  the  stomach,  the  omentum,  or  the  bladder 
protruded.  I  think  we  had  in  the  division  under  Mr. 
Collier  and  myself  not  less  than  three  protrusions  of 
the  bladder.  An  order  which  I  received  to  join  the 
army  in  the  field  on  the  27th  of  June,  deprived  me  of 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  these  interesting  cases.  However,  many  had 
ended  fatally  before  my  departure  from  Brussels. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS    OF  THE  THORAX. 

Wounds  of  the  lungs,  abstracted  from  other  mischief, 
are  now  well  known  not  to  be  always  fatal.  Balls 
have  been  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs  after 
having  lodged  there  twenty  years,  during  all  which 
time  the  patients  were  healthy,  and  free  from  symp- 
toms indicative  of  the  case. — (Percy,  Manuel,  <.y-c.  p.  25.) 
Mr.  Hunter  had  some  reason  to  believe,  that  wounds 
of  the  lungs  made  with  balls  were  generally  less  dan- 
gerous than  such  as  were  made  with  sharp-pointed  in- 
struments;  for  he  had  seen  several  patients  recover  af- 
ter they  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  while  other 
persons  died  of  very  small  wounds  of  those  organs, 
done  with  swords  and  bayonets.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  this  fact  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  gun- 
shot wounds  generally  bleeding  less  than  other  wounds, 
so  that  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  blood  being  ef- 
fused in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  the  cells  of  the  lungs. 
The  indisposition  of  the  orifice  of  a  gun-shot  wound  to 
heal  up  too  soon,  is  also  another  circumstance  that  must 
lessen  the  hazard,  as  whatever  matter  happens  to  be 
extravasated  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  escaping. 

But  from  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  lungs  are  not  ac- 
companied with  a  serious  degree  of  danger.  Frequently 
the  patient  expires  instantly,  being  suffocated  in  conse- 
quence of  profuse  hemorrhage  from  those  organs ;  for 
though  it  be  true  that  gun-shot  wounds  generally  do 
not  bleed  much  when  the  injured  vessels  are  under 
a  certain  size,  yet  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  the 
wounded  vessels  are  like  those  situated  towards  the 
root  of  the  lungs.  Gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest  also 
often  prove  fatal  by  the  inflammation  that  is  excited 
within  this  cavity.  » 

Appearances  sometimes  create  a  belief,  that  a  ball 
has  passed  completely  through  the  chest  and  lungs, 
when  the  fact  is  otherwise.  "  Thus  (as  Dr.  Hennen 
observes),  I  have  traced  a  ball  by  dissection,  passing 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
lungs,  penetrating  nearly  opposite  the  point  of  entrance, 
and  giving  the  appearance  of  the  man  having  been  shot 
fairly  across,  while  bloody  sputa  seemed  to  prove  the 
fact,  and  in  reality  rendered  the  same  measures,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  necessary  as  if  the  case  had  been 
what  was  suspected.  The  bloody  sputa,  however,  were 
only  secondary,  and  neither  so  active  and  alarming  as 
those  which  pour  out  at  once  from  the  lungs  when 
wounded."— (Military  Surgery,  p.  3(58,  ed.  2.)  A  se- 
cond cause  of  deception  is  the  frequent  long  course  of 
a  ball,  round  the  chest  under  the  skin  and  muscles, 
previously  to  its  exit,  whereby  an  appearance  is  pre- 
sented, as  if  the  patient  had  been  shot  through  the 


thorax.  And  another  source  of  deception,  as  to  ttii 
actual  penetration  of  balls,  is,  "where  thej  strike  again* 
a  handkerchief,  linen,  cloth,  4c,  and  are  drawn  out 
unperceived  in  their  folds,  a  peculiarity  w  hlch  baa  not 
escaped  M.  Larrey,  who  gives  an  interesting  notice  on 
it  in  the  liulletins  de  la  Facultt  de  Med.  Pari*.  I8U 
No.  2.  I  have  also  given  an  instance  in  the  preceding 
pages." — (Hennen,  loco  cit.)  In  these  cases,  the  ab- 
senoe  of  bloody  expectoration  directly  after  the  injury 
the  undisturbed  state  of  respiration,  and  the  greater 
freedom  from  oppression,  anxiety,  syncope,  and  tthei 
bad  symptoms,  than  in  cases  where  the  lungs  are  hurl 
form  grounds  for  a  correct  opinion  on  the  true  na- 
ture of  the  accident. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  adhesions  always  take 
place  round  the  opening  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in  tlie 

chest,  because  the  lungs  must  m times  collt 

become  considerably  distant  from  the  pleura,  especially 
when  the  communication  established  between  tin-  at- 
mospheric air  and  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  very  free 
and  direct.  However,  as  adhesions  are  extremely  com- 
mon between  the  outer  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pleura  costalis,  they  must  in  many 
'instances  exist  before  the  receipt  of  a  wound,  and,  of 
course,  prevent  the  usual  collapse  of  the  lungs. 

As  the  general  symptoms  and  treatment  of  woundH 
of  the  chest  are  detailed  in  the  article  Wounds,  I  shall 
not  here  detain  the  reader  long  upon  the  subject.  When 
a  patient  has  been  shot  in  the  chest,  the  most  impor- 
tant indication  is  to  prevent  and  subdue  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  and  pleura.  In  few  other  cases  can  re- 
peated and  large  bleedings  be  so  advantageously  prac- 
tised. Here  there  will  not  be  so  much  danger  of  an 
extravasation  of  blood  as  in  stabs ;  and  even  if  an  effu- 
sion of  that  fluid  were  to  happen  within  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  the  opening  would  generally  be  sufficient 
for  its  escape,  and  it  would  not  be  so  frequently  found 
necessary  to  dilate  the  wound,  or  make  a  new  opening, 
as  when  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon. 

In  this  last  kind  of  case,  when  attended  in  the  begin- 
ning with  bleeding,  Baron  Larrey  particularly  insists 
upon  the  advantage  of  immediately  bringing  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together  with  adhesive  plaster,  u 
leaving  it  open,  as  advised  by  the  generality  of  writers; 
and  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  this  immediate  clo- 
sure of  the  wound  has  great  effect  in  stopping  the  he- 
morrhage from  the  pulmonary  vessels  Supposing  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  chest  were  to  follow,  he 
argues  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  out  afterward  by 
a  suitable  incision,  than  to  suffer  the  patient  to  perish 
of  hemorrhage  at  once  by  not  closing  the  wound.— 
(Mem  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  I5l,  <fec.)  Dr.  Hennen  is 
in  favour  of  the  same  practice.— (On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  373,  ed.  2.)  In  a  penetrating  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
chest,  after  taking  away  from  thirty  to  forty  ounces  of 
blood,  the  surgeon  should  extract  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances and  splinters  of  bone  within  reach,  and  even 
dilate  the  external  wound  for  this  purpose,  if  necessary. 
Light,  unirritating  dressings  are  then  to  be  applied, 
The  patient  may  now  be  (comparatively  speaking)  easy, 
until  the  spitting  of  blood,  and  danger  of  suffocation 
from  inward  hemorrhage  come  on  again,  when  the 
lancet  must  be  again  employed ;  "  and  if  by  this  ma- 
nagement, repeated  as  often  as  circumstances  demand, 
the  patient  survives  the  first  twelve  hours,  hopes  may 
begin  to  be  entertained  of  his  recovering  from  the  im 
mediate  effects  of  hemorrhage ;"  and  until  this  dangei 
is  over,  as  Dr.  Hennen  truly  observes,  the  lancet  is  the 
only  thing  which  can  save  life.  Afterward,  when  the 
paroxysms  of  pain,  the  sense  of  suffocation,  and  the 
return  of  hemorrhage  have  become  more  moderate,  di- 
gitalis may  be  prescribed  with  the  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect; and  if  the  cough  be  very  troublesome,  iu>  medi- 
cine is  more  useful  than  the  spermaceti  mixture  with 
opium.  With  this  treatment  must  be  combined  the 
exhibition  of  saline  purgatives,  mild  laxative  clysters, 
and  a  strictly  low  diet,  the  patient  being  allowed  only 
slops.— (See  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  373,  ed.  2.) 

When  matter  forms  in  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of 
gun-shot  wounds,  the  opening  will  generally  suffice  for 
its  escape ;  but  should  the  collection  of  pus  be  con- 
fined, and  occasion  dangerous  symptoms,  the 
wound  must  either  be  enlarged,  or  a  new  incision  prac- 
tised, as  circumstances  may  indicate.  The  mode  of 
making  an  opening  into  the  chest  is  considered  in  the 
article  Paracentesis 
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When  n  hall  lodges,  without  falling  into  the  chest,  it 
Hia)  lie  niliT  111   llir   sul,st;.n.e  ol   the  panetesof  this 
■\vc<ii  the  muscles,  or  in  one  of  the  intercostal 
ml  oontinua  there  ■  very  long  tune  without 
much  inconvenience,  or  making  its  way  out- 
itni  when  ii  ia  lodged  In  the  thoracic  cavity 
n^ir,  it  descends  by  its  weight,  unci  sometimes  excites 
considerable  Irritation,  lapporation,  sinuses,  and  hectic 
symptoms;  In  tins  caae,  If  us  situation  can  be  ascer- 
tained. Baron  I ,arr<  y   i  in  attempt  to  ex- 
traol  it.    In  an  earij  stage  of  the  caae,  he  says  that 
the  Intercostal  space  will  often  he  wide  enough  to  let 
paaa  through  it;  but  that,  at  a  later  period, 
too  narrow,  and  it  will  be  neces- 
ul  away  a  portion  of  tin-  Upper  ed;.'e  of  the  rib 

win  a  lenticular  knife,  which  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 

trephine   or  saw.     Thla  advice  is  supported  by  some 

very  Interesting  caaea  (See  VUan.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.i, 
;.  VIM.)  Frequently  the  ball  fractures  the  rib,  and, 
wuii  the  aid  .if  dilatation,  sufficient  room  for  its  ex- 
tra. Hon  may  l.e  made:  hut  the  possibility  and  propriety 
:.i  removing  it  through  the  original  opening  will,  of 
!■  i.  ml  upon  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body, 
and  Hi.   i  •ymptoma.    A  case  is  recorded 

in  which  a  hall',  weighing  three  ounces  and  a  half,  was 
thai  1. 1  and  Surg.Joum.voL  3,  p.  353.) 

Sclopetorum,  sive  Archibuso- 
rum  Vulneribus,  ire.  8lM,  Hnmm,  1552.    J.  F.  Rota  de 
urn  Tormentariorum  I  ulneribus  et  Curatione, 
4/n.  Bonon.  l.')5.r>.  BotaUusde  Curat.  Vulner.  15G5.  Wm. 
,,i  Treatise  for  all  young  Chirurgeons 

villi  Gunpowder,  and  Wounds 
Hi  Gunshot,  (re.  \to.  1591,    /.  Quercetanus, 
rr  de  eurandis  Vulneribus  quee  Sclo- 
i  timilium  Turmentorum  Ictibus  acciderunt, 
Bin)  1901,  \1mo.  Leipz.  1614.     Fr.  Plazzonus,  de  Vulne- 
ribus Sclopetorum,  ire.  ito.  Venet,  lois.    /,  Woodal, 
riaticum,/ol  hand.  1630.     //.  F.  la  Dran,Traite,  ou 
tin  is  de  la  Pratique  sur  les  Plaies  d'Armes 
trie,  17  m.     Desport,  Traite  des 
tTArmts   .1   feu,    I'imo.   Puns,    1749.     Ran- 
by's  With  pi  of  treating  Qun-shoi  Wounds,  \2mo.  Lon- 
jv  sur  les  I'Iuks  d'Jlrmesdfeu, 
ations  des  Extre- 
mitis,  'in  on  Ybisinagi  de  ces  Articulations,  par  M. 
in  Mini,  it  r Aim!.  de  Ckirurgie,  t.  5,  p.  279, 
L9mo.     Observations  sur  des  Plaies  cCArmes 
'  npHouies  sur  tout  de  Fracas  des  Os,  par  M. 
ere  cit.  t.  6,  ;>•  109,  &-c.  idit.  in  12tno. 
Obst  nations  sur  let  Plaies  d'Armes  a  feu:  I.  Sur  un 
>■'•  h  ns  des  deux  Machoires;  par 
'I' Anne,  a  feu  traversant 
In   I'oitnne  d'un  cite  d   l' autre ;  par  M.    Gerard:  3. 
-I' Armed  feu,  pim  trante  depuis  la  Par- 
tie  anteriewt  >lu  Pubis  jusqu'd  POs  Sacrum;  par  M. 
r  :    1.  Sur  urn  ,  par  un  Obits,  ou 

5.  Sur  une  Plaie  d  la 
Partis  intern  un  it  interne  de  la  Jambe,faite  par  un 
s  Fracas  <TOs ;  par  M.  Cannae  : 
6.    Pricis  dt    \  rations  sur  les  Plaies 

.i  feu  i  a  d\fftrentes  Parties,  pur  M.  Bordenave : 
—nil  th,  inserted  in  Man.  deVAcad.de 

CkirurgU,  t.  B,  in  13mo.  ;  and  in  t.  11  of  the  same  edi- 
Konarei  rssurle  Traitementdes Plaies 

'  de  la  Martimere,  et  Memoires 
it  les  Plaies  faites 
/.  Vacher,    M.  Faure's  memoirs 
•  in  rases  of'  sun-shot  wounds 
may  be  seen  in  t.  8  of  Us  Pieces  qui  ont 

'  ad.de  Chirurgie,  edit,  in 
Treatise  on  the  Blood.  Inflam- 
m-skat   Wounds,  1704.    Richter,  An- 
rtndeder  W,,  tb.l.  Schmucker, 

9oo.  Berlin,  1776. 
I78S     Cairti  rpscks  Wahrm  hmungen,  Berlin,  2  vols. 
Bi      1744  IT*'.!:  icorVx  of  high  value.    Discourses  on 
re  and  Cure  of  Wounds  by  John  Bell,  p.  169, 

,\r.  edit   3       K     'irruiul.  NosogTaphie  Vlur.  t.  \,idit  4 

"ids,  edit.  3.   he- 

I,  chap.  8, 

,  partie  Chir.  art. 

Lam  ii.  M  moires  de  Chirurgie 

Million  .  -    :.     Pans,    1S12.   1817;  on  the 

whole  thi  ■  ■i.ik  for  army  surgeons 

.  par  .if."  De  Crate,  Prix  de 

'•  I  plufirurs  Parties  de  la  Chi- 

.i  Paris,  1756.    BUguer,  Dissert. 
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deMembiorum  Amputatione  ranssime  administrandd, 
aut  quasi  abrogandd  ;  Halite,  1761 :  this  work  is  cele 
brated  as  having  attracted  most  deservedly  the  just 
and  severe  criticisms  of  Pott,  La  Martiniire,  Morand, 
S.-C  Morand's  Opuscules  de  Chirurgie,  1768.  Van 
Gesscher,  Abhandlung  von  der  Nothwendigkeit  der 
Amputation;  Freyburgh,  1775.  M.  G.  Daignan,  R4- 
flexvms  Importantes  sur  le  Service  des  Hdpitaun 
Militaires,  8vo.  Par.  1785.  Mursinna,  Neue  Medici- 
nisch-Chirurgische  Beobachtungen,  iweiler  theil,  s. 
138,  Berlin,  1796.  Wedekind's  Nachrichten  uber  das 
Franzosische,  Kriegspitalwesen,  ereter  b.  Leipzig,  1797 
Baron  Percy,  Manuel  du  Chirurgien  d'Armee,  8vo. 
Paris,  1792.  Paroisse,  Opuscules  de  Chir.  8vo.  Paris, 
1806.  Graefe,  Normen  fur  die  Ablbsung  Grbsserer 
Glicdmassen,ito.  Berlin,  1812.  Assalini,  Manuale  di 
Chirurgia,  Svo.  Milano,  1812.  Guthrie  on  Gun-shot 
Wounds  of  the  Extremities.  London,  1815  ;  or  the  2d 
ed.  entitled  a  Treatise  on  Gun-shot  Wounds,  <$c.  8t>o. 
London,  1820 :  a  work  detailing  the  practice  of  our 
military  surgeons  during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  and 
feplete  with  valuable  information.  Thomson's  Report 
of  Observations  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in 
Belgium,  Edinburgh,  1816.  A.  C.  Hutchison's  Prac- 
tical Observations  in  Surgery,  1816 ;  and  Farther  Obs. 
on  the  Period  for  amputating  in  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
Lond.1317.  Millingen's  Manuel,  8vo.  Land.  1819.  /. 
Hennen's  Principles  of  Military  Surgery,  2d  edit.  8vo. 
Edinb.  1820 ;  a  publication  which  I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend,  not  only  to  army  and  navy  surgeons,  but  to 
practitioners  in  general.  James  Mann,  Med.  Sketches 
of  the  Campaigns  of  1812, 13, 14 ;  to  which  are  added  Sur- 
gical Cases,  Obs.  on  Military  Hospitals  and  Flying  Hos- 
pitals attached  to  a  moving  Army ',  Src.  8vo.Dcdham,18l6. 
GUTTA  SERENA.  A  term  said  to  have  been  first 
applied  by  Actuarius  to  amaurosis,  or  the  species  of 
blindness  arising  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  retina  or 
optic  nerve.— (See  Amaurosis.) 

In  the  present  place  I  mean  first  briefly  to  advert  to" 
a  case  which  the  late  Mr.  Ware  has  described  as  com- 
bined with  a  particular  kind  of  ophthalmy,  that  occa^ 
sions  excruciating  pain,  and  requires  peculiar  treat- 
ment. One  example  of  this  kind  was  greatly  relieved 
by  a  puncture  made  through  the  tunica  sclerotica  into 
the  ball  of  the  eye  with  a  grooved  needle,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  common-sized  couching  needle,  nearly 
in  the  part  where  this  instrument  is  introduced  in  the 
operation  of  depressing  the  cataract.  Through  the 
groove  of  the  instrument  a  watery  fluid  immediately 
issued,  which  was  not  unlfke  that  which  Mr.  Ware 
several  times  found  after  death  effused  Between  the 
choroid  coat  and  retina  in  cases  of  gutta  serena.  After 
the  pain  of  the  operation  had  ceased,  the  patient  be- 
came quite  easy,  and  the  inflammation  soon  subsided. 
Mr.  Ware  afterward  performed  a  similar  operation  in  a 
considerable  number  of  resembling  instances,  and  in 
several  of  them  the  proceeding  was  attended  with  al- 
most immediate  good  effect. — (See  Ware  on  the  Opera- 
tion of  largely  puncturing  the  Capsule  of  the  Crystal- 
line Humour,  $-c.  and  on  the  Gutta  Serena,  accompa- 
uinl  with  Pain  and  Inflammation,  1812.) 

Under  the  head  of  gutta  serena  I  promised  to  notice 
Beer's  opinions  concerning  amaurotic  remedies,  which 
he  divides  into  two  classes,  viz.  general  or  internal 
means,  and  local  or  external.  Sometimes  only  the  first 
are  requisite;  more  rarely  only  the  second;  but  fre- 
quently both  together. 

Among  the  internal  remedies  are  emetics,  which  may 
be  useful  in  two  ways,  either  as  real  evacuants,  or  as 
nauseating  means.  It  was  Beer's  opinion  that  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  actual  vomiting  they  should  be  ex- 
hibited only  when  the  stomach  is  foal,  and  no  consi- 
derable plethora  exists ;  and  he  deems  them  improper 
whenever  any  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes  prevails,  or  any  increased  velocity  of  the  cir- 
culation. Should  the  surgeon  find  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy emetic  medicines,  simply  as  alteratives,  he  must 
consider  well  whether  the  digestive  organs  will  bear 
their  great  and  long-continued  operation.— (Lehre  von 
dm  Ausrnkr.  8.2,  p.  463.)  Notwithstanding  the  fa- 
vourable accounts  given  by  Sehmtrcker,  Richter,  and 
Scarpa  of  the  good  effects  of  emetics  in  many  cases 
of  amaurosis  abroad,  this  treatment  has  had  biit  little 
success  in  England.  Mr.  Travers  even  declares  that 
he  does  not  recollect  an  instance  of  decided  benefit  from 
the  emetic  practice,  although  he  has  fairly  tried  it.  "  The 
cases  of  gastric  disorder,  to  which  it  is  especially  appU 
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cable  are  most  benefited  by  a  long-continued  course 
of  the  blue  pill,  with  gentle  saline  purgatives  and  tonic 
bitters."— (Synopsis  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  304.) 
Mr.  Lawrence  also  states  in  his  lectures,  that  in  this 
country  the  treatment  of  amaurosis  by  emetics  is  not  at- 
tended with  the  success  that  has  resulted  from  it  abroad. 
When  the  bowels  are  loaded,  and  there  is  frequent 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  and  an 
accelerated  circulation,  and,  particularly,  if  after  these 
effects  the  sight  is  always  manifestly  worse,  brisk  pur- 
gatives may  be  prescribed.  When,  however,  constipa- 
tion has  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  drastic  purgatives 
should  not  be  exhibited  before  one  or  two  loose  motions 
have  been  procured  with  laxative  clysters.  Gentle 
aperients  are  more  particularly  indicated  when  the  pa- 
tient does  not  have  a  stool  daily,  and  the  evacuation  is 
never  made  with  ease  nor  without  considerable  strain- 
ing ;  when  he  often  pusses  two  or  three  days  without 
any  evacuation  at  all,  circumstances  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  repeated  determination  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes,  and  other  ill  consequences,  which,  according 
to  Beer,  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  amaurosis. 

Beer  is  of  opinion  that  diaphoretics  should  be  em- 
ployed with  great  caution,  because  they  are  apt  to 
bring  on  violent  determinations  of  blood  and  an  accele- 
rated state  of  the  circulation ;  and  they  can  only  be 
employed  with  judgment  and  a  hope  of  benefit  when 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  a  previous 
stoppage  of  the  cutaneous  functions  has  had  a  real 
share  in  producing  or  keeping  up  the  blindness.  They 
are  still  more  strongly  indicated  when  the  cessation  of 
those  functions  is,  in  some  measure,  evinced  by  the 
dry  state  of  the  integuments,  wandering  pains  between 
the  skin  and  muscles,  and  considerable  melioration  of 
the  eyesight  after  the  breaking  out  of  any  accidental 
perspiration. — (B.  2,  p.  465.) 

Professor  Beer  thinks  that  in  amaurosis  medicines 
for  promoting  the  menstrual  discharge  are  too  often 
employed  on  empirical  principles,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  patient,  the  cessation  of  this  discharge 
being  mostly  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  amaurosis, 
while,  in  reality,  it  is  very  seldom  really  so,  both  affec- 
tions being  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  cause. 
Hence  much  circumspection  and  the  closest  investiga- 
tion are  necessary  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these 
morbid  effects,  and  to  ascertain  when  such  medicines 
can  be  given  without  risk. 

Still  greater  mischief  results  from  the  treatment  of 
amaurotic  children  with  anthelmintics  ;  nay,  Beer  as- 
sures us,  that  he  has  seen  numerous  amaurotic  boys 
and  girls  thus  wrongly  treated,  who  had  not  the  slight- 
est symptoms  of  worms.    However,  when  amaurosis  is 
unattended  with  any  leading  indications,  anthelmintics 
may  be  tried,  for  they  are  less  injurious  to  the  eyes  than 
many  other  medicines,  though,  as  they  consist  of  drastic 
purgative  means,  they  must  soon  occasion  great  debility. 
According  to  Beer,  when  there  is  good  ground  for 
suspecting  the  patient  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  syphilis,  mercurials  may  be  given  with  great  pros- 
pect of  benefit.    Also,  when  no  suspicion  of  this  kind 
can  be  entertained,  but  amaurosis  is  accompanied  with 
infarction  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  especially  chrome 
disease  of  the  liver,  or  serious  chronic  swellings  and 
indurations  of  the  glands,  a  periodical  headache  of  no 
determinate  character  in  other  respects,  and  aggrava- 
tion of  the  blindness  after  every  such  attack,  mercurial 
preparations,  as  Beer  can  assert  from  manifold  obser- 
vation, are  productive  of  the  best  effects  upon  the  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes.    Yet,  says  he,  under  these  circum- 
stances mercury  should  never  be  exhibited  where  the 
individuals  are  of  a  debilitated  scorbutic  diathesis  or 
subject  to  bleedings,  and  more  particularly  where  there 
is   the  least  mark  of   a  dissolution  of  the  vitreous 
humour.— {Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  466.)    Upon 
the  whole,  from  what  I  am  able  to  learn  of  the  prac- 
tice in  London,  mercury,  preceded  by  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  is  more  extensively  and  successfully  used 
as  a  remedy  for  amaurosis  than  any  other  medicine  in 
the  whole  pharmacopoeia.    "  When  the  amaurosis  is 
recent  and  sudden  (says  Mr.  Travers),  and  either  the 
signs  of  an  obscure  inflammation  are  present,  or  only 
the  amplitude  and  inactivity  of  the  pupil  correspond  to 
the  patient's  historv— mercury  should  be  introduced 
with  all  convenient  rapidity  into  the  system,  I  mean, 
so  as  to  ruffle  it  in  the  least  possible  degree.     No  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  by  salivation ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  It  hurtful :  when  mercury  is  beneficial,  its  efficacy 


is  perceived  as  soon  as  the  mouth  is  sore." — (Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  305.) 

Antinervous  medicines  have  at  all  times  ranked  very 
high  on  empirical  principles,  as  means  for  the  cure  of 
amaurosis  ;  but  how  often  is  this  disease  not  simply  a 
nervous  affection  ?  Beer  divides  the  medicines  or  tins 
sort,  employed  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  into  three  classes 
namely,  antiparalytic,  antispasmodic,  and  tonic.  To 
theirs*  class  belong  arnica,  naphtha,  camphor,  mille- 
pedes, sulphur  auratum,  antimonii,  liquor  ammonia)  la- 
vendulatus,  Pulsatilla,  black  hellebore,  and  phosphorus. 
These  medicines  can  be  safely  given  to  amaurotic  pu- 
tients  when  an  evident  general  nervous  debility  and 
morbid  irritability  prevail,  without  any  other  particular 
appearances  of  disease,  and  especially  when,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  genuine  paralytic  appearances  in 
the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  parts  immediately  surrounding 
it,  or  not  very  far  from  it.  Among  the  antispasmodic 
remedies,  particularly  when  used  on  empirical  princi- 
ples, Beer  has  found  the  most  efficacious  to  be  valerian, 
liquor  ammonia;  carbonatis,  asafcetida,  opium,  hyosci- 
amus,  castoreum,  musk,  flores  zinci,  and  extract  of 
chamomile.  Tonic  nervous  remedies  (says  Beer)  are 
to  be  used  with  more  caution  ;  for  bitter  medicines, 
when  injudiciously  prescribed  for  nervous,  debilitated 
individuals,  rather  promote  the  formation  of  amaurosis. 
When  calamus  aromaticus  is  in  question,  care  must  bo 
taken  that  there  be  no  tendency  to  pectoral  complaints, 
which  this  medicine  is  too  apt  to  bring  on  in  weak  sub- 
jects, in  which  event  the  sight  is  always  very  much  im- 
paired by  it.  In  costive  habits,  bark  is  likewise  apt  to 
render  the  blindness  worse.  And  according  to  the  samo 
experienced  oculist,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  circumspect 
with  steel  medicines,  empirically  prescribed,  as  they 
frequently  occasion  determinations  of  blood  to  the  head 
and  eyes,  and  quicken  the  circulation,  whereby  every 
remnant  of  vision  may  be  abolished.  Steel  medicines 
do  the  greatest  and  quickest  injury  to  amaurotic  eyes, 
when  combined  with  narcotics.  Above  all  things,  it  is 
generally  prudent,  in  cases  of  amaurosis,  carefully  to 
abstain  from  all  the  stronger  and  long-operating  ner- 
vous medicines,  whenever  plethora,  determinations  of 
blood,  and  tendency  to  inflammation  exist-— (Lehre  von 
den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  4G7.)  In  this  country,  I  do  not 
believe  that  antinervous  and  antispasmodic  medicines 
have  obtained  credit  for  their  efficacy  in  this  disease. 
Thus,  Mr.  Travers  states,  that  he  has  never  known  any 
real  benefit  derived  from  camphor,  asafcetida,  valerian, 
&c,  though  he  has  seen  much  good  derived  from  tonics, 
the  mineral  acids,  bark,  steel,  and  arsenic,  after  a  due 
regulation  of  the  digestive  functions. — (Synopsis,  &c.  p. 
304.)  In  arnica  montana,  aconite,  euphrasia,  and  sti- 
mulants in  general,  he  has  no  confidence. 

Local  or  external  medicines  for  amaurosis  are  divided 
by  Beer  into  two  classes,  namely,  into  those  which  are 
applied  to  parts  more  or  less  distant  from  the  eyes,  and 
having  some  sympathetic  connexion  with  these  organs, 
and  into  others  which  are  usually  put  upon  the  eye  itself. 

In  the  first  class,  bleeding  has  obtained  high  repute, 
either  by  venesection  in  the  common  way,  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  pudenda,  the  arms,  behind  the 
ears,  or  upon  the  temple ;  cupping  the  back,  or  by  open- 
ing the  temporal  artery  or  jugular  vein.  Bleeding  is 
indicated  when  manifest  plethora,  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  an  accelerated  circulation 
is  combined  with  a  considerable  decrease  of  vision; 
when  the  menses  are  nearly  or  quite  suppressed  in  ple- 
thoric subjects,  a  manifest  determination  of  blood  tothe 
parts  of  generation  prevails ;  or  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  hemorrhoidal  patients.— (Beer,  Lehre,  S,c.  p.  469.) 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  all  the  cases  of  direct  de- 
bility and  proper  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve  are  aggra- 
vated by  loss  of  blood.— (Synopsis,  be.  p.  303.) 

Professor  Beer  gives  his  testimony  also  in  favour  of 
the  efficacy  of  such  applications  as  produce  a  counter- 
irritation,  not  merely  as  rubefacients,  but  as  means 
occasioning  an  evacuation  of  lymph  ;  such  are  blisters, 
sinapisms  laid  on  the  back  or  calves  of  the  legs,  vesics- 
tion  by  means  of  the  bark  of  mezereon,  issues,  and 
setons.  These  means  are  proper  when  the  blindness  is 
attended  with  continual  but  wandering  pains  in  the 
aponeurotic  covering  of  the  head,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eye,  with  a  whizzing  noise  and  irritating  pain  in  the 
ear,  or  with  the  suppression  of  a  purulent  discbarge 
from  the  meatus  auditorius  In  such  cases,  however, 
there  must  be  no  particular  plethora,  still  less  any 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes.    Here 
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should  also  be  mentioned  friction  with  antimonial  oint- 
ment, which  is  cMpecially  indicated  where  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  amaurosis  lias  been  preceded, 
and  partly  produced,  by  a  long  interruption  of  the  cuta- 
neous secret 

Beer  says,  that  aperient  clysters  are  attended  with  tne 
most  decided  good  effects  in  that  amaurotic  weakness  of 
Miiilit  which  sometimes  occurs  towards  the  end  ol  preg- 
nancy, and  is  combined  with  obstinate  constipation, 
continual  headache,  tn  ident  determination  of  blood  to  the 
cb  an  inflammatory  diathesis  as 
cannot  be  mistaken.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employ- 
lysters  as  anodyne  remedies,  not  as  evacuants, 
is  principally  useful  in  ii> i>u<iu>inlnacat  and  hysterical 
amaurotic  patients,  when  they  arc  troubled  with  much 
general  cramp  and  spasms  in  the  abdomen. — (Vol.  cit. 
p.  470.) 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  same  writer, 
baths,  whether  warm  or  cold,  adapted  for  the  whole 
body  or  in  the  form  of  a  slipper-bath,  a  pediluvium  or 
have  hitherto  not  proved  very  efficacious  re- 
medies tor  amaurosis ;  and  this,  whether  they  consist 
water,  or  aromatic  decoctions,  or  of  waters 
impregnated  With  sulphur  or  iron.  The  reason  why 
baths'  in  genera]  are  less  frequently  employed  as  empi- 
rical remedies  In  cases  of  amaurosis,  and  why  they  are 
Still  mon  lul,  maj  be  because  in  the  very 

cases  oi  amaurosis  in  which  baths  of  various  kinds  are 
clearly  Indicated,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  patient's  constitution,  to  the  state  of  the  skin  espe- 
cially, ami  to  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  employed; 
(OT,  hi  a  healthy  subject,  too  warm  a  bath  may,  under 
certain  circumstances  (as,  for  instance,  when  there  is 
plethora  i.  of  Itself  occasion  a  serious  amaurotic  ambly- 
opia, and  therefore,  under  similar  circumstances, must 
be  likely  to  increase  any  present  amaurotic  weakness 
nl'sight  into  complete  blindness.  In  general,  warm  or 
■Upper-baths  must  be  employed  as  empirical  remedies 
in  amaurosis  only  when  the  regular  action  of  the  skin 
Is  disturbed,  without  febrile  symptoms,  when  the  affec- 
tion ol  the  eyes  has  been  preceded  by  the  sudden  stop- 
pageol  a  profuse  perspiration,  or  some  cutaneous  effln- 
rescenoa  b  coexistent  with  the  amaurosis.  On  the  con- 
trary,  padttnvia  with  salt,  mustard,  &c.  are  chiefly 
proper  when  amaurosis  is  accompanied  with  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  bead  and  eyes,  or  any  local 
Inflammations,  after  which  the  eyesight  is  always 
found  10  be  worse.  In  cases  of  amaurosis,  affusion 
can  bfl  seldom  used  empirically,  and  only  under  those 
Circumstances  Where  modern  experience  has  proved  the 
shower-bath  to  be  allowable.  Cold  bathing  generally 
i ■  1 1  >  with  an  amaurotic  patient,  and  when  his 
skin  is  extremely  sensible,  when  wandering  pains  are 
felt  between  the  integuments  and  muscles,  or  there  is 
a  tendency  to  erysipelatous  inflammation,  the  power  of 
vision  evidently  declines  after  every  trial  of  the  plan. 
But  according  to  Deer,  mineral  waters  impregnated 
wuli  iron,  in  the  form  either  of  a  bath  for  one  half  or 
for  the  whole  of  the  body,  generally  produce,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  most  favourable  effects  upon 
the  skin,  and,  through  the  medium  of  it,  upon  the  dis- 
The  case,  however,  is  to  be  excepted  where 
flying  rheumatic,  and  perhaps  gouty,  pains  constantly 
patient,  unaccompanied  with  fever,  and  where 
bathing  of  the  whole  body  in  sulphurous  mineral  water 
should  be  preferred.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
•71.473.) 

if  we  are  to  believe  Beer,  the  empirical  employment 
of  applications  which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
secretion  of  mucus  is  very  seldom  proper,  such  as  irri- 
tating gargles,  ihc  smoking  of  tobacco,  and  sternutatory 
powders  ,  for  these  means  can  only  be  adopted  with  any 
prospect  of  benefit  when  amaurosis  is  accompanied 
w  uh  plethora,  a  sense  of  spasm  and  weight  about  the 
frontal  sinuses,  an  incessant,  obtuse  heaviness  at  the 
il  the  nose,  ami  unusual  dryness  of  the  nostril, 
in  an  individual  who  has  frequently  suffered  catarrhal 
complaints,  but  some  time  previously  to  the  origin  of 
the  amaurotic  symptoms  has  continued  nearly  or  quite 
tree  from  colds  ;  and  when  the  patient  has  no  tendency 
to  plethora,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes, 
and  acceleration  of  the  circulation.- -(Vbt  cit.  p.  473.) 

The  application  of  sternutative  powders  to  the  nos- 
rils  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  treatment 
established  on  empirical  principles,  unless  we  can  place 
confidence  in  the  statement  of  Sehmucker,  Richtcr,  and 
Boer,  that  an  unusual  do  ness  of  the  mucous  membrane 


of  the  nose,  following  tedious  and  severe  catarrhs,  may 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  amaurosis.  The  snuff  em- 
ployed by  Sehmucker  is  thus  composed :  rJ.Mercur.  viv. 
3i.  Sacchar.  alb.  3  iij.  Lill.  alb.  rad.  valerian  aa3j. 
Misce. 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  imputed  considerable  efficacy  to 
electricity  and  a  mercurial  snuff  in  cases  of  gutta  Sere- 
na. The  snuff  was  compounded  of  ten  grains  of  turbith 
mineral  (hydrargyrus  sulphuratus),  well  mixed  with 
about  a  drachm  of  thepulvis  stcrnutatorius,  glycirrhiza, 
or  common  sugar.  A  small  pinch  of  this  snuff  taken 
up  the  nose  is  found  to  stimulate  it  very  considerably  ; 
sometimes  exciting  sneering,  but  in  general  producing 
a  very  large  discharge  of  mucus. — (See  Chir.  Obs.  rela- 
tive to  tlie  Eye,  vol.  1.) 

Among  the  remedies  which  are  intended  to  be  applied 
directly  to  the  eye  and  its  surrounding  parts,  local 
bleeding  merits  the  first  rank.  The  extraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  leeches,  or  by  cupping  the  temples,  is  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  practice  can  here  be  executed. 
The  method,  however,  is  only  proper  when  manifest 
turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  and  scle- 
rotica is  combined  with  a  feeling  of  constant  pressure 
about  the  eye,  a  sense  of  fulness  and  tension  in  the 
ball,  and  evident  plethora,  without  any  local  inflamma- 
tion or  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  circulation. 

Experience  proves  also,  says  Beer,  that  the  empirical 
application  of  rubefacients,  or  drawing-plasters,  to  the 
temples  or  eyebrows  is  fraught  with  not  less  efficacy 
when  all  sensibility  in  the  retina  appears  to  be  extin- 
guished, without  any  defect  in  the  texture  of  the  eye, 
any  varicose  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels,  or  any  parti- 
cular determination  of  blood  to  it.  Applications  pro- 
ducing an  evacuation  of  lymph,  including  both  blisters 
and  antimonial  ointment,  may  be  alternately  employed 
upon  the  eyelids  and  temples,  when  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  have  already 
been  long  suspended  by  porrigo,  or  the  stoppage  of  per- 
spiration on  the  forehead. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Au- 
genkr. b.  2,  p.  474.) 

As  in  the  rational  plan  of  treatment,  the  rubbing  of 
fluid,  pungent  or  irritating  medicines  upon  the  eye- 
brows, in  certain  kinds  of  amaurotic  blindness,  is  often 
attended  with  considerable  efficacy;  so,  in  Beer's 
opinio"n,  it  should  not  be  neglected  in  cases  where  the 
surgeon  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  empirical 
methods  of  cure ;  for  instance,  where  it  is  observable 
that  generally  in  the  evening,  or  the  shade,  the  eye- 
sight immediately  grows  weaker ;  that  on  the  patient's 
first  awaking  in  the  morning,  it  is  weaker  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day;  and,  what  partiuclarly  merits  notice, 
whUe  the  case  is  unattended  will  any  sensations  of 
imaginary  flashes  of  light ;  a  very  feeble  or  entirely 
abolished  motion  of  the  iris ;  not  the  least  vestige  of  any 
defect  in  the  structure  of  the  eye;  and  no  symptoms  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  of  a  ge- 
neral tendency  to  inflammation.  Beer  recommends  pun- 
gent applications  to  be  first  tried,  such  as  the  spiritus 
aromaticus,  or  Cologne  water.  These  may  be  followed 
by  aqueous  substances,  naphtha,  &c. ;  then  by  narcotics, 
like  tbe  tincture  of  opium ;  and  lastly,  by  irritating  re- 
medies, like  the  tinctura  lytta.  The  tincture  of  iodine 
I  should  also  consider  an  application  well  deserving  of 
trial.  Fluid  applications  which  are  applied  in  the  form 
of  vapour  to  the  eye  demand  greater  circumspection, 
like  naphtha,  the  liquor  ammonia?,  <fec.  These  may  be 
best  applied  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  them  into 
the  hand,  over  which  the  eye  must  be  held  in  such  a 
manner  that  none  of  the  fluid  will  come  into  contact 
with  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  eye  begins  to  be  irritated 
by  the  vapour,  the  tears  to  run,  or  actual  pain  is  felt, 
the  hand  is  to  be  removed,  lest  too  much  irritation  be 
produced.— (Beer,  vol.  cit.  p.  475.) 

Not  only  in  the  empirical,  but  also  in  every  scienti- 
fic mode  of  treating  amaurosis,  says  this  author,  such 
remedies  as  are  intended  to  produce  a  shock  upon  the 
nerves  and  vessels  require  the  utmost  caution,  because, 
of  all  the  various  classes  of  remedies,  they  are  the 
most  powerful ;  and  consequently;  if  misapplied,  are 
likely  to  convert  an  amaurotic  weakness  of  sight  into 
complete  blindness.  This  mournful  event  is  most  ra- 
pidly produced  when  applications  of  this  description 
are  employed  in  plethoric  subjects  affected  with  partial 
determinations  of  blood  and  local  inflammations,  a  va- 
ricose state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  defects  in 
the  transparent  media  of  that  organ,  or  frequent  head- 
ache.   ri  o  this  class  of  remedies  belong  especially  the 
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shower  bath,  electricity,  galvanism,  &c.  On  the  em- 
pirical plan,  they  can  only  be  used  with  safety  or  ad- 
vantage when  decided  marks  of  paralysis,  either  in  the 
amaurotic  eye  or  its  appendages,  are  present—  (Lehre 
von  dm  Augenkr.  b.  1,p.  477.) 

Mr.  Ware  has  observed  that  the  pupil  has  been  ge- 
nerally dilated  in  the  cases  benefited  by  electricity. 
He  notices,  however,  that  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  is  the'  only  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  In 
this  sort  of  case,  the  impairment  of  sight  is  usually 
preceded  by  severe  pain,  and  the  original  cause  may 
be  an  internal  ophthalmy  of  long  continuance.  The 
crystalline  is  sometimes  visibly  opaque.  Here  electri- 
city has  been  found  useful ;  but  Mr.  Ware  states,  that 
in  these  instances  the  sublimate  has  proved  superiorly 
and  more  certainly  efficacious,  and  consequently  he 
prefers  it  to  all  external  applications  whatever.  He  re- 
commends one-fourth  of  a  grain  as  a  quantity  proper 
for  a  common  dose,  and  says  that  it  agrees  best  with 
the  stomach  when  first  dissolved,  as  Van  Swieten  di- 
rects, in  half  an  ounce  of  brandy,  and  taken  in  a  basin' 
of  sago  or  gruel.  For  young  patients  the  dose  must  be 
diminished  in  proportion  to  their  youth.  The  medicine 
is  to  be  continued  as  uninterruptedly  as  the  constitution 
will  allow,  for  a  month,  six  weeks,  or  even  longer. 

Electricity  is  said  to  have  proved  more  strikingly 
useful  in  cases  of  amaurosis  originating  from  light- 
ning, than  when  the  disease  has  arisen  from  any  other 
cause.  Mr.  Ware  relates  a  most  interesting  instance 
of  the  success  of  electricity  in  a  case  which  came  on 
very  suddenly  after  great  pain  in  the  teeth  and  a  swell- 
ing of  the  face  had  gone  off.  The  disorder  came  on 
more  suddenly,  the  temporary  blindness  was  more 
entire,  the  eyelids  were  more  affected,  and  the  cure 
more  speedy,  than  in  the  instances  related  by  Mr. 
Hey,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.—(Chir. 
Observ.  relative  to  the  Eye,  by  J.  Ware,  vol.  1.)  How- 
ever, the  amaurosis  produced  by  lightning  may  also  be 
sometimes  cured  in  other  ways.  Mr.  Wardrop  men- 
tions that  he  has  only  seen  one  case  of  this  kind,  and 
the  sight  was  restored  by  the  repeated  application  of 
small  blisters  over  the  frontal  nerve.— {Essays  on 
the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p. 
173.) 

With  the  exception  of  one  case  related  by  Valsalva, 
Scarpa  was  unacquainted  with  any  instance  of  amau- 
rosis, arising  from  a  wound  of  the  eyebrow,  that  was 


relieved,  and  he  has,  therefore,  set  down  this  species 
as  incurable.  The  opinion,  however,  is  not  perhaps 
correct;  lor  the  first  case  related  by  Mr.  Hey  ami 
from  this  cause,  and  was  cured  by  giving  every  night 
the  following  dose :  ft.  Calomel,  camphor,  a  a  gr.  in. 
Conserv.  cynosb.  q.  s.  probe  misreant.  et  f.  bona,  m 
conjunction  with  electricity.  The  lady,  however,  bad 
been  previously  bled  twice,  had  taken  some  nervous 
medicines,  and  had  had  a  blister  between  the  shoulders. 
The  patient  was  first  set  upon  a  stool  with  glass  feet 
and  had  sparks  drawn  from  the  eyes  and  parts  sur- 
rounding the  orbits,  especially  where  the  superciliary 
and  infra-orbitary  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
spread  themselves.  After  this  operation  had  been  con- 
tinued half  an  hour,  she  was  made  to  receive,  for  an 
equal  time,  slight  shocks  through  the  affected  parts. 
In  a  few  days,  sight  began  to  return,  and  in  less  than 
three  months  it  was  quite  restored.  In  another  case, 
one  grain  of  calomel  and  two  of  camphor  given  every 
night,  and  the  employment  of  electricity,  effected  a 
cure.  The  disease  had  come  on  gradually,  without  any 
previous  accident  or  pains  in  the  head.  The  patient 
was  a  boy  nine  years  old. 

There  are  several  other  very  interesting  cases  of 
amaurosis  related  by  Mr.  Hey,  all  of  which  make  elec- 
tricity appear  an  efficacious  remedy,  though  it  is  true, 
as  Scarpa  observes,  that  in  most  of  these  instances 
internal  medicines  were  also  given,  and  bleeding  occa- 
sionally practised.  Mr.  Hey  attributes  the  benefit 
chiefly  to  the  electricity,  because,  in  two  of  his  cases,  no 
medicines  were  used,  yet  the  progress  of  the  amendment 
seemed  to  be  as  speedy  in  them  as  in  the  rest ;  and  in 
two  instances  a  degree  of  sight  was  obtained  by  the 
first  application  of  electricity.  At  present,  I  think 
electricity  and  galvanism,  as  means  of  benefiting  amau 
rosis,  are  less  valued  in  England  than  on  the  continent. 
Mr.  Travers  states,  that  he  has  had  recourse  to  them 
in  many  cases,  some  of  which  were  of  a  very  favour- 
able description,  but  he  never  saw  any  good  produced 
by  them. — (Synopses  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  303. . 
How  far,  however,  the  statements  of  Beer,  Ware 
&c,  about  the  efficacy  of  local  applications,  can  b» 
trusted,  is  yet  a  question ;  for  they  disagree  with  re- 
ports made  by  other  writers.  Thus,  with  the  exception 
of  cupping,  issues,  setons,  and  particularly  blisters, 
Mr.  Travers  declares,  that  his  experience  leads  him  to 
attach  no  value  to  the  various  forms  of  external  reme- 
dies.— (Synopsis,  &c.  p.  30,  8vo.  Land.  1820.) 
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XX.rEMATOCELE.  (From  alua,  blood,  and  K^a 
■"•■*-  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic 
cord,  proceeding  from,  or  caused  by,  blood. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  when  the  tunica  vaginalis  has 
been  long  or  much  distended,  "  it  becomes  thick  and 
tough;  and  the  vessels  (especially  those  of  its  inner 
surface)  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  he  very  visible, 
and  even  varicose.  If  one  of  these  lies  in  the  way  of 
the  instrument  wherewith  the  palliative  cure  is  per- 
formed, it  is  sometimes  wounded  ;  in  which  ease  the 
first  part  of  the  serum  which  is  discharged  is  pretty 
deeply  tinged  with  blood. 

Upon  the  collapsion  of  the  membranes,  and  of  the 
empty  bag,  this  kind  of  hemorrhage  generally  ceases, 
and  nothing  more  comes  of  it.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, either  from  the  toughness  of  the  tunic,  or  from 
the  varicose  state  of  the  vessel,  that  the  wound  (espe- 
cially if  made  by  a  lancet)  does  not  immediately  unite ; 
but  continues  to  discharge  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
said  tunic,  thereby  producing  a  new  tumour,  and  a 
fresh  necessity  of  operation." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Pott  calls  the  first  species  of  hema- 
tocele, which  evidently  proceeds  from  a  wound  of  a 
vessel  of  the  vaginal  tunic. 

"  Upon  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  'fluid  from  the 
bag  of  an  over-stretched  hydrocele,  and  thereby  re- 
moving all  counter-pressure  against  the  sides  of  the 
vessels,  some  of  which  are  become  varicose,  one  of 
them  will  sometimes,  without  having  been  wounded, 
burst ;  hence  the  last  running  of  water  from  a  hydro- 
cele js  often  bloody.      If  the  quantity  of  Wood  shed 


from  the  vessel  so  burst  be  small,  it  is  soon  absorbed 
again  ;  and  creating  no  trouble,  the  thing  is  not  known. 
But  if  the  quantity  be  considerable,  it,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, occasions  a  new  tumour,  and  calls  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operation."  This  Mr.  Pott  calls  the  second 
species,  "  which,  like  the  first,  belongs  entirely  to  tho 
vaginal  coat,  and  has  no  concern  either  with  the  testi- 
cle or  with  the  spermatic  vessels.  In  both,  the  bag, 
which  was  full  of  water,  becomes  in  a  short  space  of 
time  distended  with  blood ;  which  blood,  if  not  earned 
off  by  absorption,  must  be  discharged  by  opening  thu 
containing  cyst ;  but  in  neither  of  these  can  castration 
(though  said  to  be  the  only  remedy)  be  ever  necessary ; 
the  mere  division  of  the  sacculus,  and  the  application 
of  dry  lint  to  its  inside,  will  in  general,  if  not  always, 
restrain  the  hemorrhage,  and  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  so  severe  a  remedy.has  been  prescribed."  With 
respect  to  filling  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  with 
lint,  I  believe  few  good  surgeons  of  the  present  day 
would  consider  the  measure  at  all  necessary  or  proper. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  cases  of  hematocele  of  the 
above  kind  laid  open,  but  never  knew  the  surgeon  com- 
pelled by  the  bleeding  to  cram  the  tunica  vaginalis  with 
lint,  to  the  great  irritation  and  injury  of  the  testicle 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  after  taking  out  the  blood,  let- 
ting the  parts  coilapse,  and  applying  the  cold  lotio 
plumbi  acetatis  for  a  few  hours  to  the  scrotum,  by 
means  of  linen  wet  with  the  application,  the  surgeon 
substituted  for  the  lotion  an  emollient  poultice,  and  had 
recourse  to  fomentations,  saline  purgatives,  lcechea, 
and  even  venesection,  according  to  circumstances. 
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The  next  example  regarded  by  Pott  and  Richter  as  a 
term  of  hamatocele,  is  not  admitted  by  Richerandj 
Jourdan  '  AW<*.  «•  20,  P- 126),  and 

other  moaern  surgeons. 

■aya  Mr.  I'mt,  u  blood  be  extravasated  within 
Ik- nun.  or  proper  coat  of  tin:  i 

Donaeqilenee  of  a  great  relaxation  and  (as  it  were)  dis- 
ol  pan  hi  the  vascular  compagea  of  that  gland, 
and  tin-  quantity  be  considerable,  it  will  afford  or  pro- 
duce a  fluctuation  to  the  band  ol  an  examiner  very  like 
in  thai  ol  iginalis;  allowing 

something  for  the  diflferent  density  of  toe  different 
thuds,  and  the  greater  depth  of  the  Cornier  from  the 
surface, 

If  this  be  mistaken  for  a  simple  hydrocele,  and  an 
opening  be  made,  the  discharge  will  be  blood;  not  fluid 
or  very  thin  ;  not  like  to  blood  circulating  through  its 
proper  Teasels ;  but  dark  and  dusky  in  colour,  and 
nearly  of  the  consistence  of  thin  chocolate  (like  to  what 
is  moat  frequently  found  in  the  imperforate  vagina). 
Hiinv  discharged  will  be  much  smaller  than 
Was  expected  fro  I  I  he  tumour;  which  size 

win  Dot  be  considerably  diminished.  When  this  small 
qoantitj  ol  blood  has  been  so  drawn  off,  the  testicle 
will,  ti|Kin  examination,  be  found  to  be  much  larger 
than  it  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  much  more  loose  and 
flabby  Instead  of  that  roundness  and  resistance  aris- 
iii'  from  a  health]  State  of  the  gland,  within  its  firm 
and  capable  of  being  compressed 
almost  flat,  and  that  generally  without  any  of  that  pain 
and  uneasiness  which  always  attend  the  compression 

ula  sound  testicle.  If  the  bleeding  ceases  upon  the 
withdrawing  the  cannula  (supposing  a  trocar  to  have 
been  used  i.  and  the  puncl urc;  closes,  a  fresh  accumu- 
lation of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  soon  made,  and  the 
ree  of  tumefaction  is  produced  as  before  the 
opt  ration  ,  if  the  orifice  docs  not  close,  the  hemorrhage 
continues,  and  very  soon  becomes  alarming." 

In  the  lirst  two  species,  "the  blood  comes  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  the  testis  itself  being  sale  and  uncon- 
cerned, and  the  remedy  is  found  by  opening  the  cavity 
of  the  said  nunc;  bul  in  this  the  hemorrhage  comes 
from  the  substance  of  the  testicle;  from  the  convolu- 
i  ie spermatic  artery  within  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea  ;  the  division  of  the  vaginal  coat  can  here  do  no 

good  ;  and   an   Incl  la ade   into  the  albuginea  can 

onlj  Increase  the  mischief;  the  testicle  is  spoiled,  or 
rendered  useless,  by  thai  kind  of  alteration  made  in  it 
previous  to  the  extravasation  ;  and  castration  is  the 
only  cure  which  a  patient  ill  such  circumstances  can 
depend  upon. " 

I  confess  thai  no  good  reason  appears  for  arranging 
eases  of  the  preceding  kind  with  hematocele ;  for  what 
are  the]  bul  diseased  testicles  which  have  been  punc- 
tured, either  on  account  of  their  seeming  to  contain  a 

thud,  or  really  having  within  them  cysts  filled  Willi  a 
..coined  or  Other  fluid,  as  1  have  seen  in  hun- 
dreds of  Instances  of  sarcocele,  and  whatever  blood  is 
discharged  is  not  extravasated  in  the  substance  of  the 
testis  preuoush  to  the  puncture,  bul  issues  asa  neces- 
sary consequence  of  thai  proceeding:  however,  of  the 
propriety  of  the  practice  advised  by  Mr.  Pott,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained. 

IS)  species  of  this  disease  noticed  by  Mr.  Pott 

i  a  bursting  of  a  branch  of  the  spermatic 

vein,  between  the  groin  and  scrotum,  in  what  is  gene- 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  the  spermatic  process. 

This,  which  is  generally  produced  by  great  or  sudden 
exertions  of  strength,  feats  of  agility,  &c,  may  happen 
to  persons  in  the  best  health,  whose  blood  and  juices 
are  m  the  best  order,  and  whose  genital  parts  are  free 
from  blemish  or  disease. 

ibe  effusion  or  extravasation  is  made  into  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  which  invests  and  envelopes  the  sper- 
matic vess.ds.  and  has  something  the  appearance  of  a 
true  henna.  When  the  case  is  clear,  and  the  c\trav.i- 
saled  blOOd  does  nol  glvewa]  to  discutieut  applications, 

the  only  reined]  is  to  la\  the  tumour  fairly  open  through 
us  w  hole  length.  If  the  vessel  or  breach  be  small  the 
hemorrhage  may  be  restrained  by  mere  compression 

With  drj  lint,  or  by  the  use  of  styptics;  but  if  it  be 
large,  an.!  these  means  do  not  succeed,  the  ligature 
must  be  made  use  Jl" 

1  caiinoi  conceive,  that  in  any  case  of  a  mere  rupture 
Of  one  of  the  I]  ci  mafic  veins,  it  can  ever  be  justifiable 
lOtie  the  whole  spermatic  cord,  and  then  perform  cas- 
tration, though  Mr.  Pott  advises  ibis,  plan,  ui  case  the 


bleeding  branch  cannot  be  tied  singly.  Discutient  ap- 
plications, and  an  occasional  purge,  will  almost  always 
disperse  the  swelling;  and  if  not,  opening  it,  taking 
out  the  blood,  applying  cold,  or,  if  necessary,  filling  the 
cavity  with  lint,  and  using  compression,  would  be,  ac- 
cording to  my  humble  judgment,  the  most  judicious 
treatment. 

A  case  precisely  of  the  latter  kind  is  not  very  com- 
mon, yet  Mr.  Pott  has  not  omitted  it  as  one  of  the  forms 
of  hematocele  :  but  why  he  has  not  taken  notice  of  the 
most  frequent  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture;  I  mean  the  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  loose  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum 
from  blows  on  the  part,  and  sometimes  from  lithotomy, 
castration,  &c,  quite  unconnected  with  any  rupture 
of  the  spermatic  veins.  These  are  the  cases  which 
are  mostly  met  with  in  practice.  I  have  seen  them  fol- 
lowed by  suppuration ;  but  in  general  the  effused  blood 
is  gradually  absorbed,  with  the  aid  of  discutient  appli- 
cations, leeches,  fomentations,  poultices,  and  saline 
purges.  A  surgeon  should  generally  be  reluctant  to 
lay  open  the  tumour,  as,  in  many  instances,  sloughing 
and  very  severe  symptoms  have  been  the  result. 

Celsus  and  Paulus  JUgineta  are  the  best  of  the  old 
writers  on  hamatocele.  For  modern  information,  con- 
sult Pott's  Chir.  Works,  vol.  2.  B.  Bell,  On  Hydrocele. 
Flajani,  Collezione  d'Osservazioni,  Src,  t.  2.  Richter, 
Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  6.  Richerand,  Noso- 
graphie  Chir.  t.  4.  Ossiander,  in  Arnemann's  Maga- 
zinfiir  die  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  p.  355  ;  the  patient  died 
after  an  opening  had  been  made  in  the  swelling.  Fol- 
let,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  continue,  vol.  13,  p.  422 :  a  case 
from  contusion,  cured  by  an  incision.  Harris,  i7i 
Mi  in.  i if  hand.  Med.  Society,  vol.  5. 

IIAliE-LIP.  (Labia  Leporina.)  A  fissure  or  per- 
pendicular division  of  one  or  both  lips.  The  term  has 
arisen  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  part  to  the 
upper  lip  of  a  hare.  Occasionally  the  fissure  is  more 
or  less  oblique.  In  general,  it  is  directly  below  the 
septum  of  the  nose ;  but  sometimes  it  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  nostrils.  'lite  two  portions  of  the  lip  are 
generally  moveable,  and  not  adherent  to  the  alveolary 
process;  in  less  common  cases  they  are  closely  at- 
tached to  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw. 

Children  are  frequently  born  with  this  kind  of  mal- 
formation, which  is  called  a  natural  hare-lip,  while 
that  which  is  produced  by  a  wound  is  named  acciden- 
tal. Sometimes  the  portions  of  the  lip,  which  ought  to 
be  united,  have  a  considerable  interspace  between 
them  ;  while  in  other  instances  they  are  not  much 
apart.  The  cleft  is  occasionally  double,  a  little  lobe  or 
small  portion  of  the  lip  being  situated  between  the  two 
fissures. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip  itself,  and 
usually  the  upper  one.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  ex- 
tends along  the  bones  and  soft  parts  forming  the  pa- 
late, even  as  far  as  the  uvula;  and  sometimes  those 
bones  are  entirely  wanting.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
jaw  not  only  is  imperfectly  ossified  in  front,  so  that  a 
cleft  presents  itself  there,  but  one  side  of  it  projects 
forwards,  and  is  at  the  same  time  inclined  too  much 
outwards,  drawing  with  it  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
palate,  and  the  septum  nasi,  so  that  a  very  unsightly 
distortion  of  the  nostril  and  nose  is  produced.  The 
case,  I  believe,  has  not  been  described  in  surgical  books. 

A  hare-lip,  in  its  least  degree,  occasions  considerable 
deformity ;  and  when  more  marked,  it  frequently  hin- 
ders infants  from  sucking,  and  makes  it  indispensable 
to  nourish  them  by  other  means.  When  the  lower  lip 
alone  is  affected,  which  is  rare  as  a  malformation,  the 
child  can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to  speak, 
except  with  the  greatest  impediment.  The  constant  es- 
cape of  the  saliva,  besides  being  an  annoyance,  is  found 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  health;  for  its  loss  impairs  the 
digestive  functions,  the  patient  becomes  emaciated,  and 
even  death  would  sometimes  ensue,  if  the  incessant 
discharge  of  so  necessary  a  fluid  in  the  animal  economy 
were  not  prevented.  Thus,  a  lady,  who  was  in  this 
stale,  consulted  Tronchin,  who  immediately  saw  the 
cause  of  her  indisposition,  and  recommended  the  fissure 
in  the  lip  to  be  united ;  the  operation  was  done,  and  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  then  ceased.  And  when  the  fis- 
sure pervades  the  palate,  the  patient  not  only  articulates 
very  imperfectly,  but  cannot  masticate  nor  swallow, 
except  with  great  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  food 
readily  getting  up  into  the  noss. 

Au  early  removal  of  the  deformity  must  obviously  be 
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very  desirable,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  operation  attended  with  some  degree  of  pain, 
i>ioms,  Garengeot,  and  others  advise  waiting  till  the 
child  is  four  or  five  years  old,  on  the  supposition  (hat, 
at  an  earlier  age,  the  child's  agitations  and  cries  would 
render  the  operation  impracticable,  or  derange  all  the 
proceedings  taken  to  ensure  its  success.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  such  reasons  are  not  of  great  weight. 
A  child,  four  or  five  years  old,  and  very  often  even  one 
eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  is  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  an  infant  only  a  few  months  old.  Every  child  of 
the  above  age  has  a  thousand  times  more  dread  of  the 
pain,  than  of  the  deformity  or  of  the  inconveniences  of 
the  complaint,  to  which  lie  is  habituated  ;  while  an  in- 
fant of  tender  years  fears  nothing,  and  only  feels  the 
pain  of  the  moment. 

A  more  rational  objection  is  the  liability  of  infants  to 
convulsions  after  operations,  and  this  has  induced  many 
excellent  surgeons  to  postpone  the  cure  of  the  hare-lip 
till  the  child  is  about  two  years  old.  This  custom  is 
also  sanctioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  mentions  in 
his  lectures  several  instances,  which  have  either  been 
communicated  to  him  by  others,  or  have  occurred  in 
his  own  practice,  where  operations  for  the  cure  of  hare- 
lips in  very  young  infants  have  had  a  fatal  termination, 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  convulsions  or  diarrhoea. 
The  period  when  dentition  is  completed,  or  the  age  of 
two  years,  he  therefore  sets  down  as  the  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  operation,  and  if  parents  urge  its  being 
done  earlier,  he  very  properly  advises  the  surgeon  to 
let  them  be  duly  apprized  of  the  risk,  so  that'  in  the 
event  of  the  child  being  cut  off,  he  may  not  incur 
blame  for  having  operated  at  a  disadvantageous  period 
of  life.— -(See  Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  108.)  The  latter  end  of 
1823,  I  met  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  consultation  in  a  case 
where  this  very  question  occurred.  The  deformity  was 
particularly  unsightly,  in  consequence  of  the  upper 
jaw-bone  being  imperfectly  ossified  in  front,  and  one 
side  of  it  forming  a  considerable  projection  forwards 
through  the  fissure  which  extended  into  the  nostril,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  nose  was  seriously  distorted 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  The  parents,  persons  of  the 
first  respectability,  were  therefore  uncommonly  solicit- 
ous for  an  early  operation,  some  instances  of  the  suc- 
cess of  which  in  very  young  infants  had  already  been 
communicated  to  them  by  their  friends.  The  projection 
of  bone,  they  had  also  learned,  might  be  cut  away,  so 
as  to  permit  the  soft  parts  to  meet,  which  they  now 
would  not  do.  The  risk  of  an  operation  on  the  infant 
in  question,  then  scarcely  two  months  old,  was  fairly 
explained  to  the  parents ;  but  I  doubt  whether  they  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  wait  three  months  longer, 
had  not  Sir  Astley  Cooper  represented  to  them  the  dis- 
advantages of  cutting  away  the  bony  projection,  and 
urged  the  allowance  of  a  little  time  to  reduce  the  pro- 
tuberance by  means  of  pressure.  As  I  had  not  had 
any  previous  conference  with  Sir  Astley  on  the  subject, 
I  was  particularly  gratified  in  finding  his  advice  agree 
precisely  with  what  I  had  already  given,  when  the  case 
was  first  shown  to  me.  Exactly  when  the  infant  was 
five  months  old,  a  period  selected  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing the  latest  previously  to  the  usual  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ailments  of  dentition,  I  performed 
the  operation  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Ives,  of  Chert- 
sey,  and  Mr.  Ives,  jun.,  of  Chobham.  By  this  time  the 
bone  had  been  so  effectually  depressed,  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  spring-truss,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  Ody  for  the  purpose,  and  worn  several  hours  daily, 
that  the  soft  parts  admitted  of  being  brought  over  it 
With  tolerable  facility.  Union  followed  very  well,  and, 
though  it  was  one  of  the  worst  hare-lips  ever  seen  by 
Mr.  Ives,  senior,  or  myself,  without  an  extensive  divi- 
sion of  the  palate,  the  disfigurement  is  now  very  trivial, 
and  the  wrong  direction  of  the  nose  constantly  under- 
going farther  diminution,  in  proportion  as  the  jaw  re- 
cedes under  the  pressure  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  still 
employed. 

This  is  the  youngest  infant  on  which  I  have  operated ; 
but,  in  October,  1824, 1  performed  the  operation  on  an 
infant  twelve  months  old,  at  Walton  on  Thames,  where 
1  was  kindly  assisted  by  Mr.  Stillwell,  surgeon  in  that 
town.  Union  took  place  very  favourably,  without  any 
indisposition  whatever.  Only  one  pin  was  used  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  lip,  as  I  found  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  division  could  be  perfectly  and  readily  closed  with  a 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 
Mr.  Sharp  observes,  "  there  are  many  lips  where  the 


loss  of  substance  is  so  great,  that  the  edges  of  the  flsstjre 
cannot  be  brought  together,  or  at  beat  where  they  can 
hut  just  touch;  m  wtitc-li  case  it  need  not  be  advised  to 
forbear  the  attempt :  it  is  likewise  forbid  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  with  reason,  if  they  suck;  but  otherwise  it 
may  be  undertaken  with  great  safety,  and  even  Witt 
more  probability  of  success  than  in  others  that  are 
older." — (Operations  in  Surgery,  chap.  31.) 

Le  Dran  performed  the  operation  on  children  of  all 
ages,  even  on  those  at  the  breast.  B.  Bell  did  it  with 
success  on  an  infant  only  three  months  old.  Muys  ad- 
vises it  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  child  is  six 
months  old.  Roonhuysen  operated  on  children  ten 
weeks  after  their  birth,  and  all  his  contemporaries  have 
praised  his  singular  dexterity  and  success.  As  an  es 
sential  step  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  he  recom- 
mended hindering  the  children  from  sleeping  a  certain 
length  of  time  before  it  was  undertaken,  in  order  that 
they  might  fall  asleep  immediately  afterward ;  and 
with  the  same  view  opiates  have  been  prescribed. 

Putting  out  of  consideration  the  partial  success  which 
has  attended  the  use  of  blistering  plaster  for  making 
the  edges  of  the  fissure  raw  ana  capable  of  union,  all 
practitioners  entertain  the  same  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  object  of  this  operation,  which  consists  in  reduc- 
ing the  preternatural  solution  of  continuity  to  the  state 
of  a  simple  wound,  by  cutting  off  the  edges  of  the  se- 
parated parts  throughout  their  length,  and  then  keep- 
ing these  parts  in  contact  until  they  have  completely 
grown  together.  But  although  such  principles  have 
been  generally  admitted,  there  was  formerly  some 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  best  method  to 
be  followed  in  practice;  some  operators  having  pre- 
ferred sutures  for  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  in 
contact ;  while  others  disapproved  of  them,  believing 
that  a  perfect  cure  might  always  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster  and  a  uniting  bandage,  so 
as  to  save  the  patient  from  all  the  pain  and  annoyance 
of  sutures. 

M.  Louis  thought  that  the  use  of  sutures  in  the  ope- 
ration for  the  hare-lip  proceeded  from  a  false  idea  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  disease;  for,  the  fissure  in 
the  lip  being  wrongly  imputed  to  loss  of  substance,  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact, 
except  by  a  suture. 

"  The  separation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in  the 
lip,"  says  M.  Louis,  "  is  only  the  effect  of  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  is  always  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cleft.  Persons  with  hare-lips  are  capable 
of  bringing  the  edges  of  the  fissure  together  by  muscu- 
lar action,  by  puckering  up  their  mouths.  On  theother 
hand,  the  separation  is  considerably  increased  when 
they  laugh,  and  the  breach  appears  excessively  large 
after  superficially  paring  off  its  edges  on  both  sides. 
The  interspace  in  the  hare-lip  must  not,  therefore,  be 
mistaken  for  a  loss  of  substance.  This  truth  is  con- 
firmed by  the  effects  of  sticking-plaster,  which  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  hare-lip,  as  a  preparatory 
measure  before  the  operation,  and  which  materially 
lessens  the  separation  of  the  parts. 

According  to  the  confession  of  all  who  have  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  the  twisted  suture,  it  seems  advisable 
only  on  the  false  idea,  that  the  hare-lip  is  the  effect  of 
a  greater  or  less  loss  of  substance :  and  they  say,  posi- 
tively, that  we  must  not  have  recourse  to  it  when  there 
is  only  a  simple  division  to  be  united.  The  twisted 
suture  must  then  be  proscribed  from  the  operation  for 
the  natural  hare-lip,  since  it  is  proved  that  this  mal- 
formation is  unattended  with  loss  of  substance.  At 
the  same  time,  a  loss  of  substance  is  but  too  real,  after 
the  extirpation  of  scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours,  to 
which  the  lips  are  very  subject.  Yet,  even  in  these 
cases,  the  extensibility  of  the  lips  allows  an  attempt 
to  be  made  to  reunite  the  double  incision,  by  which  the 
tumour  has  been  removed,  and  it  succeeds  without  the 
smallest  deformity,  when  care  is  taken  to  direct  each 
incision  obliquely,  so  that  both  of  them  form,  where 
they  meet;  an  acute  angle,  in  the  base  of  which  the  tu- 
mour is  comprised.  Here  the  means  of  union  ought  to 
be  the  more  efficacious,  because  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  edges  of  the  wound  approximated  is  greater.  M. 
Pibrac,  in  his  memoir  on  the  abuse  of  sutures,  when 
speaking  of  the  hare-lip,  has  already  explained,  that 
they  are  badly-conceived  means,  and  more  hurtful  in 
proportion  as  there  is  a  greater  loss  of  substance,  be- 
cause the  greater  the  interspace  is  between  the  two 
parts,  the  more  fear  is  there  of  their  efforts  on  the 
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_.i  or  pins  left  in  the  wound.    Hence,  care  has  al- 
..,j  been  taken  to  make  the  dressings  aid  the  opera- 
tion of  the  suture.    After  this  consideration,  judici- 
ous!) made  by  the  partisans  of  this  plan,  there  was 
«  taken,  according  to  M.Pibrac, 
<•,  cvuiii:  the  necessity  of  proscribing  it.    The 
described  byVerducandNuck, 

lor  compressing  toe  (tucks;  the  clasps  of  Ileister ; 
and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  ;  are  all  only  inventions 
i»r  the  siipiHiri  of  the  parts,  and  keeping  them  from  be- 
ing disunited.  When  the  suture  failed,  it  was  by  these 
meant  that  the  original  deformity  was  corrected,  to- 
gether  with  that  produced  by  the  laceration,  which 
ol  have  occurred  withont  the  suture.  As  then, 
inga,  when  methodically  applied,  are  capable 
ol  effectually  rectifying  the  mischief  of  the  suture,  M. 
Louil  Inquires,  wh>  should  they  be  considered  only  as 
a  resource  m  a  mere  accidental  case?  Why  should 
they  not  be  made  the  rlm-l 'arid  primary  means  of  reu- 
niting the  lip,  even  when  there  is  a  loss  of  substance? 
Nothing  can  he  opposed  to  the  proofs  adduced  upon 
Dim  poll]  even  drawn  from  the  practice 

til  those  who  have  employed  sutures  without  success. 

Such  persona  have  themselves  furnished  the  proofs  of. 
tin    bandage  being  capable  of  repairing  the  mischief 

resulting  from  the  twisted  suture." 

\l  Louis,  with  a  view  of  perfecting  our  notions  on 
tins  matter,  lava  It  down  as  a  fact,  that  the  retraction 
of  the  muse  Irs  being  the  cause  of  the  separation  of  the 
the  fissure,  it  is  not  to  these  edges  we  are  to 
applj  the  force  which  is  to  unite  them;  but  that  it 
eliould  be  applied  farther  lo  the  very  parts,  whose  ac- 
of  the  separation)  is  to  be  impeded,  and 
Detraction  is  thus  to  be  prevented.  A  great 
many  means  for  supporting  the  wound,  only  irritate 
the  muscles  and  excite  them  to  action,  and  it  is  this  ac- 
tion which  we  should  endeavour  to  overcome.  The 
means  for  promoting  union  can  only  be  methodical, 
When  direct!)  employed  to  prevent  such  action,  by  an 
immediate  application  on  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  re- 
sisted. The  facility  with  which  the  parts  may  be 
brought  forwards,  BO  as  to  bring  the  two  commissures 
ol  the  lips  hud  contact  by  the  mere  pressure  of  the 
bands,  shows  what  may  ho  expected  from  a  very  sim- 
ple apparatus,  which  will  execute  the  same  office  with- 
out any  effort,  in  a  firm  and  permanent  manner,  and 
which  will  render  sutures  unnecessary,  the  inconve- 
niences ..|  winch  are  too  well  known. 

M.  Louis,  alter  having  explained  the  reasons  of  the 
theory  "ii  "In.'li  lie  limnded  his  method,  relates  seve- 
ral cases,  taken  either  from  his  own  practice  or  that  of 
others,  to  illustrate  its  advantages.  He  details  the  his- 
tory of  twenty  cases  in  which  his  plan  perfectly  sue- 
ree.lc.l,  both  in  accidental  hare-lips,  with  considerable 
lose  Of  lUbStance,  and  in  natural  ones.  In  most  of 
these  Instances,  however,  it  was  thought  proper  to  as- 
sist i  in-  bandage  with  one  stitch  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fissure,  close  to  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  parts  securely  on  a  level. 

Notwithstanding  the  operation  as  performed  with 
the  twisted  suture  is  opposed  by  an  authority  of  such 
weight  as  thai  Of  M  Louis,  still'  it  is  the  method  most 
commonl]  practised.  No  modern  surgeons  doubt  that 
a  hare  lip  may  lie  cured  by  means  of  adhesive  piaster 
and  uniting  bandages,  nude  as  perfectly  as  with  a  su- 
ture I  end  low,  that  the  first  of  these  me- 
thods,  as  being  more  simple  and  less  painful,  would  be 
preferable  to  the  latter  one,  if  it  were  equally  sure  of 
succeeding  Bni  it  is  considered  far  more  uncertain  in 
its  effect  To  accomplish  a  complete  cure,  the  parts  to 
be  united  must  be  maintained  in  perfect  contact,  until 
the)  have  contracted  the  necessary  adhesion  ;  and  how 
can  we  always  depend  upon  a  bandage  for  keeping 
them  from  being  displaced'  What  other  means,  be* 
uture,  affords  in  tins  respect  perfect  security' 
Bnl  deecribe  the  operation  as  usually  done 
by  surgeons  ol  the  present  day  with  the  twisted  suture 
thing  is  to  examine  whether  there  is  any  ad- 
beslonol  the  Up  to  the  gum :  and  if  there  be,  to  divide 
it  with  a  knite  Borne  authors  (Sharp)  recommend 
iliiin.  which  attaches  the  lip  to  the  gum  al- 
•c  divided  :  but  when  the  hare-lip  is  at  some 
distance  from  ibis  part,  it  will  not  he  in  the  way  of  the 
operation,  and  nerd  not  be  cut.  On  the  other  hand 
when  the  fhanulum  is  attested  in  the  centre  of  the  di- 
viaton,  it  is  clear  that  in  operating,  we  must  necessa- 
rdv  mclude  it  in  the  incision,  and  it  should  therefore 


he  divided  beforehand,  taking  care  not  to  encroach  too 
much  upon  the  gum,  lest  the  alveolary  process  be  laid 
bare ;  nor  too  much  upon  the  lip,  because  making  it 
thinner  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  union. 

When  one  of  the  incisor  teeth  opposite  the  fissure  pro- 
jects forwards,  it  must  be  drawn,  .est  it  distend  and  irri- 
tate the  parts  after  they  have  been  brought  into  con- 
tact. 

Sometimes,  but  particularly  in  cases  in  which  there 
is  a  cleft  in  the  bony  part  of  the  palate,  a  portion  of  the 
os  maxillare  superius  forms  such  a  projection  just  in  the 
situation  of  the  fissure  in  the  lip,  that  it  would  render 
the  union  very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  In  thia 
circumstance,  the  common  plan  has  been  to  cut  off*  the 
projecting  angles  of  bone  with  a  strong  pair  of  bone- 
nippers.  The  part  was  then  healed,  and  the  operation 
for  the  hare-lip  performed.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the 
projection  of  bone,  which  is  always  a  painful  measure, 
Dcsault  used  to  employ  simple  compression,  by  which 
means  the  prominence  was  usually  reduced  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  opportunity  afforded  of  operating  for 
the  cure  of  the  hare-lip.— (LEuvres  Chir.  par  Bichat,  t. 
2,  p.  207.)  Of  course,  the  actual  necessity  of  using 
bone-nippers,  or  even  of  having  recourse  to  compres- 
sion of  the  bony  projection,  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances ;  for  if  the  prominence  of  bone  be  sharp  and 
irregular,  no  surgeon,  I  conceive,  would  hesitate  about 
the  removal  of  such  inequalities  in  preference  to  the 
trial  of  pressure.  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  has  ex- 
pressed to  me  his  doubts  whether  cutting  off  the  pro- 
jections of  the  alveolary  process  be  ever  necessary,  as 
the  pressure  of  the  entire  lip  gradually  diminishes  the 
deformity.  "  I  had  (says  he)  two  very  unseemly  cases, 
with  an  immense  division  of  the  palate,  together  with 
a  projection  of  the  alveolary  process,  which,  with  the 
incisor  teeth,  resembled  the  talons  of  a  bird.  A  tuber- 
cular appendage  of  skin  hung  upon  the  base  of  the 
nose.  By  drawing  the  teeth  in  the  first  case  very  deli- 
cately, I  avoided  fracturing  the  bony  projection.  I  then 
cut  off  one  edge  of  the  nasal  appendage,  and  of  the 
lip  on  the  same  side,  and  attached  them  together  with 
two  needles.  The  wound  was  sufficiently  united  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  to  allow  the  same  operation  on  the 
other  side.  In  less  than  three  weeks  the  boy  was 
sent  home  quite  well,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  his  frightful  appearance  had  made  him 
an  object  of  disgust  and  ridicule.  I  succeeded  in  the 
other  case  even  without  the  extraction  of  the  teeth. 
Both  the  patients  can  now  articulate  labial  sounds,  re- 
tain their  saliva,  and  are  gradually  losing  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  passage  of  the  mucus  from  the  nose  into 
the  mouth,  as  the  fissure  is  more  contracted,  and  the 
projection  by  no  means  so  disagreeable."  These  facts 
should  lessen  the  haste  with  which  certain  operators 
proceed  to  cut  off  every  projection  of  the  alveolary 
process ;  for  a  moderate  prominence  of  bone  without 
any  sharp,  irritating  edges  or  angles,  will  not  hinder 
the  success  of  the  operation  ;  and  even  the  propriety 
of  removing  teeth  must  entirely  depend  upon  their  be- 
ing likely,  by  their  direction,  to  irritate  the  lip,  and  dis 
turb  the  union  of  the  fissure. 

One  serious  objection  to  cutting  away  the  projection 
of  the  jaw  is  the  deformity  afterward  likely  to  conti- 
nue during  life  from  the  deficiency  of  the  incisores 
teeth ;  and  another  is,  the  subsequent  overlapping  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  its  projection  beyond  the  upper  one ; 
communicating  to  the  mouth  an  appearance  seen  in 
very  old  subjects.  These  were  the  considerations 
which  induced  me,  in  the  case  above  mentioned,  to  em- 
ploy pressure,  which  is  much  more  conveniently  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  kind  of  spring-truss,  adapted  to 
the  child's  head,  than  with  bandages,  which  would  be 
seriously  annoying,  and  the  right  action  of  which  could 
not  be  regulated  without  the  utmost  difficulty.  When 
also  some  of  the  bone  must  be  cut  away  on  account 
of  its  roughness  and  angular  prominences,  I  advise  the 
practitioner  to  remove  only  the  irritating  points,  and 
afterward  have  recourse  to  pressure. 

In  the  operation,  the  grand  object  is  to  make  as 
smooth  and  even  a  cut  as  possible,  in  order  that  it 
may  more  certainly  unite  by  the  first  intention,  and  of 
such  a  shape  that  the  cicatrix  may  form  only  one  nar- 
row line.  The  edges  of  the  fissure  should,  therefore, 
never  be  cut  off'  with  scissors,  which  constantly  bruise 
the  fibres  which  they  divide,  and  a  sharp  knife  is  al- 
ways to  be  preferred.  The  best  plan  is,  either  to  place 
any  flat  instrument,  such  as  a  piece  of  horn  wood,  or 
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pasteboard,  underneath  one  portion  of  the  lip,  and  then 
holding  the  part  stretched  and  supported  on  it,  to  cut 
away  the  whole  of  the  callous  edge  ;  or  else  to  hold 
the  part  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  the  under  blade  of 
which  is  much  broader  than  the  upper  one  :  the  first 
serves  to  support  the  lip,  the  other  contributes  also  to 
this  effect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serves  as  a  sort  of 
ruler  for  guiding  the  knife  in  an  accurately  straight 
line.  When  the  forceps  are  preferred,  the  surgeon 
must  of  course  leave  on  the  side  of  the  upper  blade 
just  as  much  of  the  edge  of  the  fissure  as  is  to  be  re- 
moved, so  that  it  can  be  cut  on"  with  one  sweep  of 
the  knife.  This  is  to  be  done  on  each  side  of  the  cleft, 
observing  the  rule,  to  make  the  new 
wound  in  straight  lines,  because  the  sides 
of  it  can  never  be  made  to  correspond 
without  this  caution.  For  instance,  if 
the  hare-lip  had  this  shape,  the  incision 
of  the  edges  must  be  continued  in  straight 
lines  till  they  meet  in  the  manner  here  represented. 
In  short,  the  two  incisions  are  to  be  per- 
fectly straight,  and  are  to  meet  at  an 
//  \\  angle  above,  in  order  that  the  whole  track 
/ J  %\V  of  the  wound  may  be  brought  together, 
•■  i      and  united  by  the  first  intention. 

Two  silver  pins,  made  with  steel  points,  are  next  to 
be  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  so  as  to 
keep  them  accurately  in  contact ;  the  lowest  pin  being 
introduced  first,  near  the  inferior  termination  of  the 
wound,  and  the  upper  pin  afterward,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  higher  up.  A  piece  of  thread  is  then  to  be 
repeatedly  wound  round  the  ends  of  the  pins,  from  one 
side  of  the  division  to  the  other,  first  transversely,  then 
obliquely,  from  the  right  or  left  end  of  one  pin  above, 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lower  one,  &c.  Thus  the 
thread  is  made  to  cross  as  many  points  of  the  wound 
as  possible,  which  greatly  contributes  to  maintaining 
its  edges  in  even  apposition.  Any  portion  of  the  wound 
above  the  pins  not  closed  by  the  preceding  means  may 
now  have  its  edges  brought  together  with  a  strip  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  Lastly,  the  ends  of  the  pins  are  to  be 
supported  by  small  dossils  of  lint,  placed  between  them 
and  the  flesh ;  a  minute  but  essential  circumstance, 
which,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  re- 
minds me,  I  forgot  to  mention  in  a  former  edition  of 


this  work.     It  is  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of  exactness  |  it  aside  altogether. — Reese.] 


The  process  just  described  is  what  is  well  known  By 
the  name  of  the  twisted  suture,  winch  is  applicable  10 
other  surgical  cases,  in  which  the  grand  object  is  to  heal 
some  fistula  or  opening  by  the  first  intention.  Mr 
Sharp  says,  it  is  of  great  service  in  fistula;  of  the  ure- 
thra, remaining  after  the  operation  for  the  stone,  in 
which  case  the  callous  edges  may  be  cut  off,  and  ihu 
lips  of  the  wound  held  together  by  the  above  method. 

Although  the  generality  of  surgeons  used  the  twisted 
suture,  I  ought  to  notice  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  the 
preference  to  the  common  interrupted  suture,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  withdrawing 
the  pins,  and  the  liability  of  the  new  adhesions  to  be 
broken  on  the  occasion ;  whereas  the  threads  of  a  com- 
mon suture  may  be  cut  and  taken  out  with  the  greatest 
facility. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  107.)  However,  as 
most  children  cry  on  the  removal  of  the  suture,  whether 
one  kind  or  the  other  be  employed,  the  only  safe  plan  is 
not  to  withdraw  the  pins  or  ligatures  till  four  complete 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  when 
the  adhesions  will  be  tolerably  strong ;  and  the  cheeks 
should  always  be  held  forwards  by  a  skilful  assistant 
during  the  period  of  changing  the  dressings,  and  until 
the  compresses  on  the  cheeks  have  been  again  duly  se- 
cured with  a  bandage. 

[When  pins  are  used  in  this  operation,  they  ought 
to  be  made  of  gold,  which  is  not  liable  to  become  oxi- 
dized. Instead,  however,  of  these  pins,  which  are  ordi- 
narily made  with  steel  points,  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, prefers  to  use  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  with  a  point 
made  by  simply  cutting  it  with  a  pair  of  scissors;  thus 
avoiding  the  risk  of  the  steel  point  slipping  off  the  pin, 
an  accident  which  has  often  happened,  and  left  the  point 
within  the  lip. 

So  many  failures  have  occurred  from  the  pins  being 
torn  out  by  the  child,  or  catching  in  the  nurse's  clothes, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the  use  of  pins, 
they  ought  to  be  abandoned.  Many  surgeons  in  this 
country  (and  among  these  Dr.  Mott)  have  adopted  the 
interrupted  suture  in  cases  of  hare-lip,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results ;  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  twisted  suture  ought  to  be  abandoned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  obvious  objections  which  attach  to  every 
modification  of  the  shape,  configuration,  and  materials 
of  the  pins.    It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  laid 


is  requisite  in  introducing  the  pins,  in  order  that  the 
edges  of  the  incision  may  afterward  be  precisely  ap- 
plied to  each  other.  For  this  purpose,  some  surgeons 
previously  place  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  the  best  po- 
sition, and  mark  with  a  pen  the  points  at  which  the 
pins  should  enter  and  come  out  again ;  a  method 
which,  as  far  as  my  observations  extend,  merits  imita- 
tion. The  pins  ought  never  to  extend  more  deeply  than 
about  two-thirds  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  improvement  always  to  have  them 
of  a  flat,  instead  of  a  round  shape,  and  a  little  curved, 
as  this  is  the  course  which  they  naturally  ought  to  take 
when  introduced.  The  steel  points  should  also  admit  of 
being  easily  taken  off,  whenthe  pins  have  been  applied ; 
and,  perhaps,  having  them  to  screw  off  and  on  is  the 
best  mode,  as  removing  them  in  this  way  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  attended  with  any  sudden  jerk  which  might 
be  injurious  to  the  wound,  as  if  they  were  made  to  pull 
off.  In  general,  the  pins  may  be  safely  removed  in 
about  four  days,  when  the  support  of  sticking  plaster 
will  be  quite  sufficient. 

After  the  operation,  the  surgeon  should  never  omit 
the  use  of  compresses  and  a  bandage  for  keeping  for- 
ward the  cheeks,  so  that  the  risk  of  the  pins  making 
their  way  out  by  ulceration,  arising  from  the  dragging 
of  the  soft  parts  on  them,  may  be  prevented.  With  this 
view,  a  close,  strong  nightcap,  with  a  piece  of  broad 
tape  attached  to  the  back  part  of  it,  and  with  two  ends 
of  sufficient  and  equal  length,  is  to  be  put  on;  a  com- 
press is  then  to  be  laid  over  one  cheek,  and  fixed  by 
bringing  one  portion  of  the  tape  forwards  over  it,  which 
is  to  be  fastened  to  the  capon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
head.  The  other  compress  is  then  to  be  applied,  and 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner.  Lastly,  a  bandage  is  to  be 
put  under  the  chin,  and  brought  over  each  compress  up 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  where  the  ends  of  it  are  to  be 
fastened  to  the  cap.  During  all  these  proceedings,  until 
the  compresses  are  well  secured,  the  assistant  must 
support  them  steadily  with  his  hands.  Lastly,  the 
bandage,  compresses,  and  cap  should  all  be  securely 
atitched  together. 


What  has  hitherto  been  stated  refers  to  the  most 
simple  form  of  the  hare-lip,  viz,,  to  that  which  presents 
only  one  fissure.  When  there  are  two  clefts,  the  cure 
is  accomplished  on  the  same  principle,  but  it  is  rather 
more  difficult  of  execution  ;  so  that  the  old  surgeons, 
until  the  time  of  Heister,  almost  all  regarded  the  opera- 
tion for  the  double  hare-lip  as  impracticable.  Only  a 
few  described  it,  with  the  direction  to  operate  on  each 
fissure,  just  as  if  it  were  single.  M.  de  la  Faye  even 
operated  in  this  way  with  success. — (Mem.  de  FAcad. 
de  Chir.  t.  4,  ito.)  M.  Louis  was  of  opinion,  that  all 
difficulties  would  be  obviated  by  doing  the  operation  at 
two  different  times,  and  awaiting  the  perfect  cure  of 
one  of  the  fissures  before  that  of  the  other  was  under- 
taken. Heitster  had  similar  ideas,  but  he  never  put  the 
scheme  in  practice,  nor  did  he  even  positively  ad- 
vise it. 

After  all,  however,  experience  proves  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  perform  two  operations  for  the  cure  of  the 
double  hare-lip.  Desault  found  that  when  the  edges  of 
the  two  fissures  were  pared  off,  and  care  taken  to  let 
one  of  the  pins  pass  across  the  central  piece  of  the  lip, 
the  practice  answered  extremely  well. — (See  (Euvres 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  201.) 

In  cutting  off  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  the  incision 
must  be  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  the  lip ;  arid  even 
when  the  fissure  does  not  reach  wholly  up  the  lip,  the 
same  thing  should  be  done ;  for  in  this  manner  the 
sides  of  the  wound  will  admit  of  being  applied  together 
more  uniformly,  and  the  cicatrix  will  have  a  better  ap- 
pearance. We  should  also  not  be  too  sparing  of  the 
edges,  which  are  to  he  cut  off.  Practitioners,  says  M. 
Louis,  persuaded  that  the  hare-lip  was  a  division  with 
loss  of  substance,  have  invariably  advised  the  removal 
of  the  callous  edges.  But  in  the  natural  hare-lip,  there 
is  no  callosity ;  the  margins  of  the  fissure  are  composed, 
like  those  of  the  lip  itself,  of  a  pulpy,  fresh  coloured, 
vermilion  flesh,  covered  with  an  exceedingly  delicate 
cuticle.  The  whole  of  the  part  having  this  appearance 
must  be  taken  away,  together  with  a  little  of  the  true 
skin.    At  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure,  towards  the 
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nearest  commissure,  a  rounded  red  substance  is  com- 
monly situated,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
m  the  incision.  Were  this  neglected,  the  union 
sold  be  unequal,  and,  through  an  injudicious 
eeonaaq  eformitj  would  remain.     The 

ject,  however,  la  to  make  the  two  incisions 
diverge  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  put 
ini.i  reciprocal  contact  their  whole  length,  without  the 
auallty.  . 

M  Louis  used  toopcratcas  follows:  the  patient  being 
l  >  good  light,  his  head  is  to  be  supported  on  an 
Breast,  who  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
poaheathe  cheek*  forward*,  In  order  to  bring  the  edges 
ol  the  Assure  near  to  each  other.  These  are  to  be  laid 
ob  a  piece  of  paateboard,  which  is  to  be  put  between  the 
Jew  and  lip,  and  be  an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  from  twelve 
to  flfteen  fine*  broad,  and  at  most  one  line  thick.  The 
upper  end  ihonld  be  rounded  hy  flattening  the  corners, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  bunion,  the  lip  is  to  be 
sir,  i,h,. I  ov.r  the  paateboard,  the  operator  holdiug  one 
jKiruon  over  the  right  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of 
the  left  han, I,  while  the  assistant  does  the  aamo  thing  on 
the  left  aide.  Tinngs  being  thus  dispose,!,  the  edges  of 
the  bar  tip  are  to  be  cut  oil' with  two  sweeps  of  the 
bistoury,  in  two  oblique  lines,  forming  au  acute  angle 
above  thr  Assure. 

For  the  remoral  of  the  edges  of  the  hare-lip,  scissors 
have  slum  tiui,  s  been  pr,  iferredto  a  knife;  but  notwith- 
Btandlng  Desault's  partiality  to  them,  as  most  conve- 
nient (sit  (Euvrea  ihir.  t.  2,  p.  179),  they  are  now 
very  generally  disused.      The  pinching  and  bruising 

which  result  from  the  action  of  the  two  blades  are  cir- 
oumataneee  which  cannot  be  favourable  to  the  union  of 
the  wound  ;  and  though  they  may  not  commonly  be 
aerioua  enough  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  intention, 
the)  might  occasionally  tend,  with  any  other  untoward 
occurrence,  to  binder  this  desirable  event.  Let  not 
is  here  be  led  by  Mr.  15.  Hell's  statement, 
that  in  one  Lnatance  he  cut  oil'  one  side  of  the  Baaure 

With  a  knife,  and  the  other  Willi  seissors ;  that  the  latter 

cut  produced  least  pain,  and  that  on  this  side  there  was 
DO  more  swelling  nor  Inflammation  than  on  the  opposite 
one. 

The  puis  should  be  introduced  at  least  two-thirds  of 
th,  u.i\  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  lest  a  furrow 
should  remain  on  the  inside  of  the  pan,  which  might 
prove  troublesome  by  allowing  pieces  of  food  to  lodge 
in  it.  There  is,  however,  a  stronger  reason  for  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance,  vis,  the  hemorrhage  which 
in  i\  take  place  when  it  is  neglected.    As  soon  as  the 

edges  of  the  wound  have  been  brought  together  by 
i  ill."  suture,  and  the  pins  are  properly  placed, 
the  bleeding  almost  always  ceases ;  but  when  the  pins 
have  not  been  Introduced  deeply  enough,  and  the  poste- 
rior surfaces  of  the  Incisions  are  not  applied  to  each 
other,  the  blood  may  continue  to  run  into  the  mouth, 
and  give  the  Burgeon  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  In 
the  memoir  written  by  Louis,  there  is  a  case  in  which 
the  patient  died  In  consequence  of  such  an  accident. 
Persons  who  had  undergone  the  operation  were  always 
advised  to  swallow  their  spittle,  even  though  mixed 
with  blood,  in  order  to  avoid  disturbing  the  wound  by 
getting  rid  of  it  otherwise.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the 
patient,  who  had  been  operated  upon  for  a  cancerous 
affection  of  the  lip.  swallowed  the  blood  as  he  had  been 
directed  to  do,  and  he  bled  so  profusely  that  he  died. 
On  the  examination  of  the  body,  the  stomach  and  small 
Intestines  were  found  full  of  blood.  "This  deplorable 
Btya  the  illustrious  author  who  relates  it,  "de- 
D  be  recorded  lor  public  instruction,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  attention  of  surgeons  on 
all  occasions,  where,  in  consequence  of  any  operation 
Whataoei  er.  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  bleeding  in  the 
eavitj  of  the  mouth.  Platner  is  the  only  writer  who.  as 
far  as  1  know,  foresaw  tins  kind  of  danger.  The  bleed- 
arthe  edges  of  the  wound  stops  of  itself  (says  he) 
as  soon  as  the)  have  b,en  brought  into  contact  and 
studied  together;  but  care  must  betaken  that  the  pa- 
tient docs  not  swallow  the  blood,  which  might  make 
hint  \ouiit.  or  else  suiTocate  him.  Hence, "his  head 
should  be  elevated  thai  the  blood  may  escape  externally 
a  precaution  more  particularly  necessary  in  youn»  chil- 
dren " 

Having  described  the  mode  of  operating  for  the  hare- 
lip as  approved  of  by  the  generality  of  practitioners,  and 
detail,,!  every  thing  which  seemed  material,  1  have  now 
only  to  explain  the  method  adopted  by  M.  Leuu     <lis 


sentiments  respecting  several  particular  points  of  the 
operation  have  been  already  stated ;  and  an  account  of 
the  means  which  he  employed  in  lieu  of  the  twisted 
suture,  for  uniting  the  edges  of  the  wound,  is  all  that 
remains  to  be  noticed. 

Several  bandages  for  supporting  the  two  portions  of 
the  divided  lip,  and  lessening  the  pressure  which  they 
make  against  the  pins,  have  been  mentioned  by  authors. 
Franco  and  Quesnay,  in  particular,  describe  two  kinds 
These  means  were  not  only  employed  as  auxiliary,  but 
even  sometimes  as  curative  ones,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  use  needles.  To  such  bandages,  too  complicated  and 
too  uncertain  in  their  effect,  M.  Louis  prefers  a  simple 
linen  roller,  one  inch  wide,  three  ells  long,  and  rolled 
up  into  two  unequal  heads.  He  begins  with  applying 
the  body  of  this  bandage  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead ; 
he  unrolls  the  two  heads  from  before  backwards,  above 
the  ears,  between  the  upper  part  of  the  cartilage  and 
the  cranium,  in  order  to  let  them  cross  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  then  pass  forwards  again.  The  assistant 
who  supports  the  head,  and  pushes  forwards  the  cheeks, 
must  lift  up  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  in  the  place  of 
■which,  on  each  side,  a  thick  compress  is  to  be  put.  This 
being  covered,  and  pushed  from  behind  forwards  by  the 
roller,  will  constantly  perform  the  office  of  the  assist- 
ant's fingers,  who  is  to  continue  to  support  the  appara- 
tus, until  it  is  all  completely  applied.  The  longest  of 
the  two  heads  of  the  roller  being  slit  in  two  places  near 
the  lip,  presents  two  parallel  openings;  the  remnant  of 
the  shortest  one  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  far  as  its 
end.  The  two  little  narrow  bands  in  which  it  termi- 
nates must  then  pass  through  the  openings  of  the  former, 
and  cross  upon  the  middle  of  the  lip.  The  ends  of  the 
roller  being  carried  from  before  backwards,  are  then  to 
be  made  to  cross  again  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  where 
the  shortest  is  to  end.  The  remainder  of  the  long  one 
is  to  be  employed  in  making  turns  round  the  head. 
This  bandage  may  be  still  more  securely  fixed  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  tape,  which  is  to  pass  the  forehead  over 
the  sagittal  suture,  and  be  pinned  at  each  end  to  the 
circumvolutions  of  the  roller;  while  a  second  piece  of 
tape  is  to  cross  the  first  one  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
also  to  be  attached  at  its  extremities  to  the  uniting 
bandage,  and  the  compresses  placed  under  the  zygo- 
matic arches,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  forwards  the 
cheeks. 

This  bandage  is  extremely  simple,  and  would  answer 
well  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  twisted  suture.  I  think 
tins  last  means  will  always  be  the  favourite  of  the 
practical  surgeon,  because  the  desired  effect  can  be 
produced  by  it  with  much  less  trouble  than  must  be 
taken  with  the  bandage,  in  orderto  render  the  operation 
of  the  latter  sufficiently  certain.  Besides,  as  I  have 
noticed,  M.  Louis  himself  mostly  made  one  stitch  near 
the  red  part  of  the  lip,  so  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
trusted  altogether  to  the  bandage. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  the  operation  for  the 
hare-lip,  is  equally  applicable,  not  only  to  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  of  the  lip,  but  also  to  that  of  accidental 
cuts  or  lacerations  of  this  part,  from  any  cause  what- 
soever. We  shall  only  remark,  that  in  a  recent  wound, 
all  the  surgeon  has  to  do,  is  to  apply  the  twisted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster  without  delay. 

When  there  is  a  fissure  in  the  bones  forming  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  it  usually  diminishes,  and  gradually 
closes,  after  the  hare-lip  is  cured.  But  this  does  not 
always  happen,  and  when  the  parts  remain  so  consi- 
derably separated  as  to  obstruct  speech  and  deglutition, 
or  cause  any  other  inconvenience,  a  plate  of  gold  or 
silver,  exactly  adapted  to  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and 
steadied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sponge  fixed  to  its  con- 
vex side  and  introduced  into  the  cleft,  may  sometimes 
be  usefully  employed.  When  the  sponge'is  of  suita- 
ble size  and  very  dry  before  being  used,  the  moisture 
of  the  adjacent  parts  will  make  it  swell,  and  in  many 
cases  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  its  situation,  so  as 
greatly  to  facilitate  speaking  and  swallowing.  Some- 
times, however,  the  fissure  is  so  shaped  that  the  sponge 
cannot  be  fixed  in  it:  this  principally  happens  when 
the  opening  widens  very  much  towards  the  front  of 
the  jaw.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  proposed  to  fix  a 
plate  of  gold  by  means  of  springs  covered  with  the 
same  metal.  Platina,  which  is  cheaper,  might  be  used 
lor  the  same  purpose.  The  subject,  however,  of  arti- 
ficial palates  is  one  on  which  much  mechanical  inge- 
nuity may  yet  be  usefully  exerted,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  I  should  here  do  more  than  give  refer- 
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ences  to  works  in  which  the  reader  may  find  informa- 
tion upon  it.— (See  Fauchard,  Le  Clururgien-Dentiste, 
2  torn.  12mo.  Paris,  1728.  Camper,  Vermisckte  Schrif- 
ten,  No.  13.  Loder's  Journ.  b.  2,  p.  25,  p.  165,  i-c. 
Von  Steveling  iiber  eine  merkwiirdtge  kunstliche  Er- 
tetzung  mehrerer,  sowohl  zur  Sprache,  als  zum 
Schlucken  nothwendiger,  zerstbrter  Werkzeuge  ;  Svo. 
Heidelb.  1793.  Siebold,  Chir.  Tagebuch,  No.  20.  /. 
H.  F.  Autenrieth,  Supplementa  ad  Hist.  Embryonis 
Humani,  quibus  acce.dunt  Observata  quezdam  circa  Pa- 
latumfissum,  verosimillimamque  illi  medendi  Metho- 
dum,  ito.  Tubing.  1797.  Cullerion,  in  Journ.  Gin. 
be  t.  19.  Recueil  Period.  &c.  t.  11,  p.  22.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Med.  t.  37,  art.  Obturateur.  C.  Graefe  et  Ph 
von  Walther,  Journ.  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  1,  8vo.  Berlin, 
1820 ;  in  this  work  Graefe  has  described  a  method  of 
curing  fissures  in  the  soft  palate  by  means  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  suture,  with  the  various  instruments 
necessary  in  the  operation.) 

[The  operation  of  staphyloraphy,  or  palate  suture 
was  first  performed  in  1816,  by  Professor  Graefe,  of 
Berlin,  and  soon  afterward  repeated  in  Paris  by  M. 
Roux. 

Professor  Warren,  of  Harvard  University,  was  the 
first  to  perform  it  in  this  country,  and  Professor  Ste- 
vens, of  New-York,  has  since  repeated  it  on  a  young 
man,  set.  25,  for  a  frightful  congenital  division  of  the  pa- 
late, with  very  satisfactory  success.  This  latter  case 
is  reported  at  length  in  the  New- York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  for  April,  1827.— Reese.] 

For  information,  relative  to  the  hare-lip,  see  B.  Bell's 
Surgery,  vol.  4.  Heister's  Surgery.  Le  bran's  Opera- 
tions. Sharp's  Operations.  F.  D.  Herissant,  Mim.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  annie  1743,  p.  86  :  a  very  curious 
case,  complicated  with  a  fissure  i?i  the  palate,  and  two  ob- 
long apertures  at  the  sides  of  this  cleft.  In  play,  the 
child  would  sometimes  fill  his  mouth  with  water,  and 
through  those  apertures  let  it  spout  out  at  the  nostrils, 
in  imitation  of  what  takes  place  in  whales.  G.  D.  La 
Faye,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Royale  de  Chir.  t.\,p.  605,  annie 
1743.  E.  Sandifort,  Obs.  Anat.  Pathol,  ito.  et  Mu- 
seum Anat.  p.  110.  164,  Lugd.  Bat.  1777.  Flajani, 
Collezione  d'Oss.,  $-c.  t.  8,  8vo.  Roma.  Latta's  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2.  Louis,  in  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  4, 
p.  385,  ito.  annie  1768,  t.  5,  p.  292,  annie  1774.  De  la 
Medecine  Operatoire,  par  Sabatier,  t.  3,  p.  272,  8vo.  Pa- 
ris, 1810.  QpMvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2, 
p.  173.  Traite  des  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  par  A. 
Bertrandi,  chap.  19.  P.  N.  Haguette,  Sur  le  Bec-de- 
liivre  naturel,  ito.  Paris,  1804.  /.  Kirby,  Cases,  <$-& 
Svo.  Lond.  1819  :  forceps  recommended  for  holding  the 
lip  in  the  operation.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzn.  b.  2,  kap.  7.  Locher  de  Operatione  labii  leporini, 
Jence,  1792.  Fretur  de  Labio  leporino,  Halce,  1793. 
Rieg.  von.  der  Hasencharte,  Frankf.  1803.  M.  J.  Che- 
lius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  I,  p.  425,  Heidelb.  1826. 
Sprengel,  Geschichte  der  Chir.  Operationen,  b.  I,  p.  155. 
Graefe,  Angiectasie,  v.  Lan^enbeck  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  359. 
Eckoldt,  Ueber  eine  sehr  complicate  Hasenscharte ; 
Leipz.  1804,  fol. 

HEAD,  injuries  of  the.  From  the  variety  of  parts 
of  which  the  scalp  is  composed,  from  their  structure, 
connexions,  and  uses,  injuries  done  to  it  by  external 
violence  become  of  much  more  consequence  than  the 
same  kind  of  ills  can  prove,  when  inflicted  on  the  com- 
mon integuments  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  One  princi- 
pal reason  of  the  danger  in  these  cases  depends  upon 
the  free  communication  between  the  vessels  of  the  pe- 
ricranium and  those  of  the  dura  mater,  through  the 
diploe  of  the  skull ;  for  when  inflammation  is  kindled 
in  the  former  membrane,  it  may  extend  itself  to  the 
latter.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  are 
three  modes  in  which  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  induce 
fatal  consequences.  1st,  by  producing  what  is  called 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  on  the  head  ;  2dly,  by 
producing  extensive  suppuration  under  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  3dly,  by  rendering  a 
simple  fracture  compound,  so  as  to  cause  more  exten- 
sive inflammation  of  the  dura  mater. — {Lectures,  vol. 
\,  p.  350.)  The  latter  observation,  as  far  as  my  inform- 
ation reaches,  is  new,  and  deserves  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  practitioner ;  for  in  the  great  hospital 
where  I  was  educated,  and  in  all  the  practice  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  army  and  elsewhere,  no  analogy  of 
this  kind  was  ever  suspected  between  ordinary  com- 
pound fractures  and  those  of  the  cranium.  If  the  doc- 
trine be  correct,  it  forms  another  weighty  argument , 
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against  the  method  of  cutting  down  to  a  fracture  of 
the  skull  without  urgent  motives. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  scalp  are,  indeed,  less  liable 
than  contused  or  lacerated  ones  to  produce  bad  conse- 
quences ;  but  they  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  danger; 
in  proof  of  which,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case 
of  a  lady  of  rank  in  the  country  who  died  from  the  re- 
moval of  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  scalp.— (Lectures, 
vol.  1 ,  p.  349.)  Passing  over  these  cases,  however,  which 
generally  heal  as  well  the  generality  of  cuts  in  the 
skin  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  require  no  particu- 
larity of  treatment,  Mr.  Pott  proceeds  immediately  to 
lacerated  and  punctured  wounds.  "  The  former  may 
be  reduced  to  two  kinds :  viz.  those  in  which  the  scalp, 
though  torn  or  unequally  divided,  still  keeps  its  natu- 
ral situation,  and  is  not  stripped  nor  separated  from 
the  cranium  to  any  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
breadth  of  the  wound  ;  and  those  in  which  it  is  consi- 
derably detached  from  the  parts  it  ought  to  cover.  The 
first  of  these,  if  simple,  and  not  combined  with  the 
symptoms  or  appearances  of  any  other  mischief,  does 
not  require  any  particular  or  different  treatment  (nun 
what  the  same  kind  of  wounds  require  on  all  other 
parts ;"  but  with  respect  to  those  in  which  the  scalp 
is  separated  and  detached  from  the  parts  it  ought  to  co- 
ver, Mr.  Pott  makes  no  scruple  of  declaring  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  its  preservation  ought  always  to  be  at- 
tempted, unless  it  be  so  torn  as  to  be  absolutely  spoiled, 
or  there  are  manifest  present  symptoms  of  other  mis- 
chief. In  former  days,  the  excision  of  the  lacerated 
and  detached  scalp  was  the  general  practice ;  but  Mr. 
Pott  had  so  often  made  the  experiment  of  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  the  torn  piece,  and  so  often  succeeded, 
that  he  recommended  it  as  a  thing  always  to  be  at- 
tempted, even  though  a  part  of  the  cranium  were  per- 
fectly bare. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  all  practitioners  now  inva- 
riably avoid  cutting  away  the  scalp,  even  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  practice  was  allowed  by 
Pott.  By  spoiled,  this  eminent  writer  must  mean  so 
injured  as  necessarily  to  slough  afterward.  However, 
as  no  harm  results  from  taking  the  chance  of  its  not 
sloughing,  which  never  can  be  with  certainty  foretold ; 
and  as  the  excision  of  the  part  is  painful  and  pro- 
ductive of  no  benefit,  even  if  sloughing  must  follow; 
such  operation  is,  in  every  point  of  view,  hurtful  and 
wrong.  With  respect  to  other  mischief,  as  a  reason, 
the  examination  of  the  cranium,  and  even  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trephine,  never  require  any  of  the  scalp  to 
be  cut  away. — (See  Trephine.) 

Let  the  surgeon,  therefore,  free  the  tom  piece  from 
all  dirt  or  foreign  bodies,  and  restore  it  as  quickly  and 
as  perfectly  as  he  can  to  its  natural  situation. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Pott  assents  to  the  employment 
of  sutures  for  uniting  certain  lacerated  wounds  of  the 
scalp,  the  best  practitioners  of  the  present  day  gene- 
rally employ  only  sticking  plaster.  Sometimes  the 
loosened  scalp  will  unite  with  the  parts  from  which  it 
is  torn  and  separated,  and  there  will  be  no  other  sore 
than  what  arises  from  the  impracticability  of  bringing 
the  lips  of  the  wound  into  smooth  and  immediate  con- 
tact, the  scar  of  which  sore  must  be  small  in  propor- 
tion. Sometimes  such  perfect  reunion  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  in  which  case,  matter  will  be  formed  and  col- 
lected in  those  places  where  the  parts  do  not  coalesce : 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  make  any  difference  ei- 
ther in  the  general  intention  or  in  the  event ;  this  mat- 
ter may  easily  be  discharged  by  one  or  two  small  open- 
ings made  with  a  lancet;  the  head  will  still  preserve 
its  natural  covering ;  and  the  cure  will  be  very  little 
retarded  by  a  few  small  abscesses. 

In  some  cases  (as  Pott  proceeds  to  describe),  the 
whole  separated  piece  will  unite  perfectly,  and  give 
little  or  no  trouble,  especially  in  young  and  healthy  per- 
sons. In  some,  the  union  will  take  place  in  certain 
parts  and  not  in  others  (also  Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  408) ;  and  consequently  matter  will 
be  formed,  and  require  to  be  discharged,  perhaps  at  se- 
veral different  points  ;  and  in  some  particular  cases, 
circumstances,  and  habits,  there  will  be  no  union  at  all, 
the  torn  cellular  membrane  or  the  naked  aponeurosis 
will  inflame  and  become  sloughy,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  matter  will  be  collected,  and,  perhaps,  the  cra- 
nium will  be  denuded.  But  even  in  this  state  of  things, 
which  does  not  very  often  happen,  where  care  has 
been  taken,  and  is  almost  the  worst  which  can  happen 
ia  the  case  of  mere  simple  laceration  and  detachment. 
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tt  the  surgeon  will  not  be  too  soon  or  too  much  alarmed, 

nor  in  a  hurry  to  cut,  he  will  often  find  the  cure  much 

more  feasible  than  he  may  at  first  imagine  :  let  him 

take  care  to  keep  the  inflammation  under  by  proper 

means,  let  him  have  patience  till  the  matter  is  fairly 

Uld  fully  formed,  and  the  sloughs  perfectly  separated, 

i  i  Ins  is  accomplished,  lei  mm  make  a  proper 

of   dependent  openings  for  the  discharge  of 

I  let  linn  by  bandage  and  other  proper  ma- 

tsin  constant  contact  with  each 

id  be  will  often  find,  that  although  he  was 

foiled  in  lus  Ural  Intention  of  procuring  immediate 

el  he  will  frequently  succeed  in  this  his  se- 

the  scalp,  shorten  the  cure,  and 

K  deformity  arising  (particularly  to  wo- 

onlj  from  the  scar,  but  from  the  total  loss  of 

hair. 

This  union  may  often  be  procured,  even  though  the 

cranium  Should  have  been  perfectly  denuded  by  the 

accident ;  and  tt  is  true,  not  only  though  it  should  have 

been  stripped  of  us  pericranium  at  first  (see  Aberne- 

thy  on  /  the  Head,  case  6),  hut  even  if 

rardum  should  have  become  sloughy  and  cast 

,   Pott  nas  often  seen. 

•■  Bxlbllation  from  a  cranium  laid  bare  by  external 

and  to  which  no  other  injury  has  been  done 

than  merelj  stripping  it  of  its  covering,  is  a  circum- 

ich  would  not  so  often  happen  if 

n  was  mil  taken  for  granted  that  it  must  be,  and  the 

ated  according  to  such  expectation.    The  soft 

open  texture  of  the  bones  of  children  and  young  people 

will  frequently  furnish  an  incarnation,  which  will  cover 

their  surface,  and  render  exfoliation  quite  unnecessary 

i  sec  also  Brodie,  111  Med.  Clur.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  409): 

and  eren  in  those  of  mature  age,  and  in  whom  the 

bonea  arc  still  harder,  exfoliation  is  full  as  often  the 

art  as  the  intention  of  nature,  and  produced 

b)  a  method  of  dressing  calculated  to  accomplish  such 

end,  under  a  supposition  of  its  being  necessary.    Some- 

i-  that  a  small  scale  will  neces- 

>  ir ate,  and  the  sore  cannot  be  perfectly  healed 

till  such  separation  has  been  made;  but  this  kind  of 

exfoliation  w  ill  be  very  small  and  thin  in  proportion  to 

that  produced  by  dressing 

the  Burfhca  of  the   bare  hone  with  spirituous   tinc- 

■Vr. 

Small  wounds,  that  is,  such  as  are  made  by  instru- 
ments or  bodies,  which  pierce  or  puncture  rather  than 
cut,  are  in  general  more  apt  to  become  inflamed  and  to 
give  trouble  than  those  which  are  larger ;  and,  in  this 
part  particularly,  are  sometimes  attended  with  so  high 
inflammation,  and  with  such  symptoms,  as  alarm  both 
and  surgeon. 
If  thr  iron  lid  affects  the  cellular  membrane  only, 
and  has  not  reached  the  aponeurosis  or  pericranium, 
the   Inflammation  anil  tumour  affect  the  whole  head 
and  face,  tin'  skin  of  which  wears  a  yellowish  cast, 
and  is  sometimes  thick  set  with  small  blisters,  contain- 
iiil  the  same  coloured  serum:  it  receives  the  impres- 
>    fingers,  and  becomes  pale  for  a  moment,  but 
returns  immediately  to  its  inflamed  colour;  it  is  not 
very  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  eyelids  and  ears  are 
always  comprehended  in  the  tumefhetion,  the  former 
of  which  are  sometimes  so  distended  as  to  be  closed; 
a  feverish  heal  and  thirst  generally  accompany  it;  the 
patient  ii  restless,  has  a  quick  pulse,  and  most  com- 
i  cud  inclination  to  vomit. 
taoenl  generally  happens  to  persons  of  bilious 
habit,  ami  is  Indeed  an  inflammation  of  the  erysipela- 
tous kmd  :  n  is  somewhat  alarming  to  look  at,  but  is 
not  often  attended  with  danger.    The  wound  does  in- 
ook  well,  nor  yield  a  kindlv  discharge, 
r  continues,  but  still  it  has  nothing 
ling  m  us  appearance,  none  of  that  look  which 
•    -duel';  the  scalp  continues  to  ad- 
here firml;  to  the  skull,  and  the  patient  does  not  com- 
•  that  tensive  pain,  nor  is  he  afflicted  with  that 
(htiguing   restlessness  which  generally  attends  niis- 
lerneatb  the  cranium. 
Phlebotomy,  lenient  purges,  and  the  use  of  the 
common  febrifuge  medicines,  particularly  those  of  the 
neutral    kind,    generally    remove  if   ln  a  snort   time 
When  the  inflammation  is  gone  off,  it  leaves  on  the 
skm  lor  a  little  while  a  yellowish  tint  and  a  dry  scurf 
and.  Upon  the  die  of  the  disease,  the  wound 

brunediai  M,ou  ileals 

Without  any  farther  trouble.    I  do  not  believe  that  the 


exhibition  of  bark,  in  this  form  of  erysipelas,  is  ever 
productive  of  any  decided  benefit. 

Wounds  and  contusions  of  the  head,  which  affect 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  are  also  subject  to  an 
erysipelatous  kind  of  swelling  and  inflammation ;  but 
it  'is  very'  different  both  in  its  character  and  conse- 
quences from  the  preceding. 

In  this  (which  is  one  of  the  effects  of  inflammation 
of  the  meninges),  the  febrile  symptoms  are  much 
higher,  the  pulse  harder  and  more  frequent,  the  anxiety 
and  restlessness  extremely  fatiguing,  the  pain  in  the 
head  intense ;  and  as  this  kind  of  appearance  is,  in 
these  circumstances,  most  frequently  the  immediate 
precursor  of  matter  forming  between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater,  it  is  generally  attended  with  irregular  shi- 
verings.  which  are  not  followed  by  a  critical  sweat,  nor 
afford  any  relief  to  the  patient.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  in  the  former  case  the  erysipelas  generally 
appears  within  the  first  three  or  four  days  ;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  seldom  comes  on  till  several  days  after 
the  accident,  when  the  symptomatic  fever  is  got  to 
some  height.  In  the  simple  erysipelas,  although  the 
wound  be  crude  and  undigested,  yet  it  has  no  other 
mark  of  mischief;  the  pericranium  adheres  firmly  to 
the  skull,  and  upon  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  all  ap 
pearances  become  immediately  favourable,  ln  that 
which  accompanies  injury  done  to  the  parts  under- 
neath, the  wound  not  only  has  a  spongy,  glassy,  un- 
healthy aspect,  but  the  pericranium  in  its  neighbour- 
hood separates  spontaneously  from  the  bone,  and  quits 
all  cohesion  with  it.  In  short,  one  is  an  accident  pro- 
ceeding from  a  bilious  habit,  and  not  indicating  any 
mischief  beyond  itself;  the  other  is  a  symptom  or  a 
part  of  a  disease,  which  is  occasioned  by  injury  done 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  :  one  portends  little  or 
no  ill  to  the  patient,  and  almost  always  ends  well ;  the 
other  implies  great  hazard,  and  most  commonly  ends 
fatally.  It  is  therefore  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  it 
behooves  every  practitioner  to  be  careful  m  distinguish- 
ing them  from  each  other. 

It'  the  wound  be  a  small  one,  and  has  passed  through 
the  cellular  membrane  to  the  aponeurosis  and  pericra- 
nium, it  is  sometimes  attended  with  very  disagreeable, 
and  even  very  alarming  symptoms,  but  which  arise 
from  a  different  cause,  and  are  very  distinguishable 
from  what  has  been  yet  mentioned. 

In  this,  the  inflamed  scalp  does  not  rise  into  that  de- 
gree of  tumefaction  as  in  the  erysipelas,  neither  does  it 
pit,  or  retain  the  impression  of  the  fingers  of  an  ex- 
aminer. It  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  unmixed  with  the 
yellow  tint  of  the  erysipelas  ;  it  appears  tense,  and  is 
extremely  painful  to  the  touch:  as  it  is  not  an  affec- 
tion of  the  cellular  membrane,  and  as  the  ears  and  the 
eyelids  are  not  covered  by  the  parts  in  which  the 
wound  is  inflicted,  they  are  seldom  if  ever  compre- 
hended in  the  tumour,  though  they  may  partake  of  the 
general  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  it  is  generally  at- 
tended with  acute  pain  in  the  head,  and  such  a  degree 
of  fever  as  prevents  sleep,  and  sometimes  brings  on  a 
delirium. 

A  patient  in  these  circumstances  will  admit  more 
free  evacuations  by  phlebotomy  than  one  labouring 
under  an  erysipelas  :  the  use  of  warm  fomentation  is 
required  in  both,  in  order  to  keep  the  skin  clean  and 
perspirable,  but  an  emollient  cataplasm,  which  is  gene- 
rally forbid  in  the  former,  may  in  this  latter  case  be 
used  with  great  advantage. 

When  the  symptoms  are  not  very  pressing,  nor  the 
habit  very  inflammable,  this  method  will  prove  suffi- 
cient ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  scalp  is  so 
tense,  the  pain  so  great,  and  the  symptomatic  fever  so 
high,  that  by  waiting  for  the  slow  effect  of  such  means, 
the  batieni  runs  a  risk  from  the  continuance  of  the 
fever,  or  else  the  injured  aponeurosis  and  pericranium, 
becoming  sloughy,  produce  an  abscess,  and  render  the 
case  both  tedious  and  troublesome.  A  division  of  the 
wounded  part  by  a  simple  incision  down  to  fhe  bone, 
about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  length,  will  most 
commonly  remove  all  the  bad  symptoms,  and,  if  it  be 
done  in  time,  will  render  every  thing  else  unneces- 
sary."' We  here  perceive  that,  in  this  form  of  inflam- 
mation, the  practice  of  making  an  incision  had  the 
sanction  of  Pott ;  but  the  extent  of  the  wound  recom- 
mended is  moderate,  and  very  different  from  what  has 
been  recently  proposed  for  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of 
the  limbs.  With  respect  to  the  good  effects  of  such 
an   incision    Desault  considers  them  greatly  exag- 
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gerated  by  authors ;  and  while  he  admits  that  they  are 
useful  when  the  inflammation  extends  under  the  ai>o- 
neurosis,  he  is  not  inclined  to  sanction  it  as  a  right 
proceeding  in  other  instances.— (See  (Euvres  Cliir.  par 
Bichat,  t.  2,  p.  8.) 

Thus  Mr.  Pott  was  of  opinion,  that  the  differences 
of  the  symptoms  in  the  foregoing  cases  depended  upon 
whether  the  wound  only  affected  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane  or  reached  more  deeply  to  the  aponeurosis 
and  pericranium;  a  doctrine  which  has  been  justly  re- 
garded as  questionable.  With  respect  to  the  observa- 
tion that  in  a  puncture  of  the  aponeurosis  the  swell- 
ing is  confined  within  the  limits  of  this  fascia,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  ears  and  eyelids,  it  is  a  senti- 
ment which  Desault  thought  arose  rather  from  ana- 
tomical speculations  than  the  observation  of  nature. 
The  doctrine,  indeed,  must  appear  doubtful,  when  it  is 
recollected,  1st,  That  the  aponeurosis  and  pericranium 
are  parts  of  scarcely  any  sensibility.  2dly,  That  the 
opinion  had  its  origin  at  a  period  when  these  parts 
were  imagined  to  be  highly  sensible.  3dly,  That  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  a  wound  in  which  a  fascia  or 
the  periosteum  is  concerned  is  rarely  attended  with 
the  above-described  severe  symptoms.  4thly,  That 
here  the  wounds  often  affect  only  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane,  and  yet  these  symptoms  occur  even  with  a 
phlegmonous  character.  5tly,  On  the  contrary,  in 
other  instances,  in  which  the  aponeurosis  and  pericra- 
nium are  undoubtedly  wounded,  no  bad  symptoms  at 
all  take  place.  6thly,  These  symptoms  may  almost 
always  be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  tartarized  an- 
timony.— {(Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  8.)  In  the 
case  often  named  inflammation  of  the  fascia,  after 
bleeding,  it  is  not  the  fascia  itself,  which  is  the  real  and 
chief  seat  of  the  pain,  inflammation,  &c,  but  the  sub- 
jacent cellular  membrane  and  muscles.  The  theory  of 
Desault  is,  that  the  erysipelatous  affections  of  the 
scalp,  so  frequent  after  injuries  of  the  head,  are  con- 
nected with  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  pro- 
duced by  such  accidents.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  mere  puncture  of  the  scalp  should  cause 
this  disorder  of  the  liver  more  commonly  than  the  same 
kind  of  wound  of  any  other  superficial  part  of  the  body. 

The  injuries  to  which  the  scalp  is  liable  from  contu- 
sion, or  appearances  produced  in  it  by  such  general 
cause-,  may  be  divided  into  those  in  which  the  mischief 
is  confined  merely  to  the  scalp,  and  those  in  which 
other  parts  are  interested. 

The  former,  which  only  come  under  our  present  con- 
sideration, are  not  indeed  of  importance,  considered 
abstractedly.  The  tumour  is  either  very  readily  dissi- 
pated, or  the  extravasated  blood  causing  it  is  easily  got 
rid  of  by  a  small  opening.  J.  L.  Petit  first,  and  after- 
ward Pott,  particularly  noticed  this  case,  on  account 
of  an  accidental  circumstance  which  sometimes  at- 
tends it,  and  renders  it  liable  to  be  very  much  mis- 
taken. 

"  When  the  scalp  receives  a  very  smart  blow,  it 
often  happens  that  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
immediately  forms  a  tumour,  easily  distinguishable 
from  all  others,  and  generally  very  easily  cured.  But 
it  also  sometimes  happens,  that  this  kind  of  tumour 
produces  to  the  fingers  of  an  unadvised  or  inattentive 
examiner  a  sensation  so  like  to  that  of  a  fracture, 
with  depression  of  the  cranium,  as  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken." Now  if,  upon  such  supposition,  a  surgeon 
immediately  makes  an  incision  into  the  tumid  scalp, 
he  may  give  his  patient  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
pain,  and  for  that  reason  run  some  risk  of  his  own 
character. 

"  The  touch  is  in  this  case  so  liable  to  deception,  that 
recourse  should  always  be  had  to  other  circumstances 
and  symptoms,  before  an  opinion  be  given. 

If  a  person  with  such  tumour,  occasioned  by  a  blow, 
and  attended  with  such  appearances  and  feel,  has  any 
complaint  which  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  pressure 
made  on  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  of  any  mischief  done 
to  the  parts  within  the  cranium,  the  division  of  the 
scalp,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  skull,  is 
right  and  necessary ;  but  if  there  are  no  such  general 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  in  every  respect  perfectly 
well,  the  mere  feel  of  something  like  a  fracture  will 
not  authorize  or  vindicate  such  operation,  since  it  will 
often  be  found  that  such  sensation  is  a  deception,  and 
that,  when  the  extravasated  fluid  is  removed,  or  dis- 
sipa'ted.the  cranium  is  perfectly  sound  and  uninjured." 
—{Pott.) 


With  the  exception  of  instances  In  which  the  dura 
mster  suppurates  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  the 
symptoms  are  such  as  to  require  the  trephine,  or  other 
examples  in  which  an  abscess  forms  under  the  scalp, 
or  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  effused  in  the  same  situ- 
ation, none  of  the  cases  which  have  here  been  con- 
sidered can  justify  making  incisions  in  the  scalp. 
When  blood  is  extravasated  under  the  scalp,  the  sui- 
geon  need  not  be  too  officious  with  his  knife,  merely 
because  there  is  a  tumour  containing  blood.  The  fa- 
cility with  which  an  effusion  of  blood  under  the  scalp 
is  dispersed  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Brodie.  He  was  consulted  about  a  young  gentle- 
man, under  whose  scalp  an  effusion  of  blood  extended 
from  the  superciliary  ridges  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  from  ear  to  ear.  The  blood  appeared  to  be  in  a 
fluid  state,  and  was  so  copious,  that  no  part  of  the 
cranium  could  be  felt.  In  a  few  weeks,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  cold  lotion,  the  whole  tumour  was  dispersed. 
Mr.  Brodie  observes,  that  whatever  might  be  the  ves- 
sel ruptured,  it  must  have  continued  to  bleed  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  produce  so  large  an  extravasa- 
tion. I  have  seen  three  or  four  cases  nearly  as  remark- 
able as  the  preceding,  and  having  a  similar  favourable 
termination  under  the  use  of  simple  discutient  lotions 
and  occasional  purgatives.  In  one  instance,  attended 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  the  effusion 
from  attaining  the  extent  described  in  his  other  case, 
by  means  of  pressure  applied  to  the  point  where  the 
blow  had  been  received,  and  a  vessel  ruptured.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  406.) 

The  utility  of  an  incision  in  what  was  supposed  by 
Pott  to  be  an  inflammation  of  the  aponeurosis  is  at 
least  questionable,  as  far  as  it  is  done  under  the  idea 
of  merely  obviating  tension,  without  there  being  any 
matter  to  be  discharged.  Incisions,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  bone,  are  only  right  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  trephining,  when  the  necessity  for  this 
operation  is  indicated  by  decided  and  urgent  symptoms 
of  pressure  on  the  brain.  Now  such  pressure,  in  any 
of  the  examples  above  treated  of,  can  only  arise  from 
a  suppuration  under  the  skull,  a  subject  which  will 
presently  be  considered. 

Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  truly  practical  work,  has  very 
properly  advised  surgeons  not  to  be  content  with  clip- 
ping away  a  little  of  the  hair  around  the  injur)',  but  al- 
ways to  have  the  head  shaved  to  a  proper  extent.  This  prc- 
ceeding,  which  is  perfectly  harmless  in  itself,  is  more  ge- 
nerally right  than  the  custom  of  cutting  the  scalp,  which 
has  been  too  frequently  employed  without  any  rational 
aim.  The  free  removal  of  the  hair  directly  aftert  he  acci- 
dent often  brings  into  view  marks  indicative  of  other 
parts  of  the  head  having  been  struck  besides  that  which 
is  at  first  noticed,  and  thus  the  practitioner  will  have  a 
more  correct  notion  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  acci- 
dent than  he  might  otherwise  have  conceived,  and  be 
more  strict  in  his  mode  of  treatment.  Nay,  fractures 
and  depression  of  the  skull,  sometimes  not  denoted  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  liable 
to  escape  observation  while  concealed  under  the  hair, 
are  frequently  detected  after  its  removal,  and  the  sur- 
geon being  now  aware  of  the  extent  and  situation  of 
the  mischief,  must  of  course  be  better  qualified  to  con- 
duct the  treatment.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Hennen  has  ob- 
served, "  independent  of  the  more  accurate  view  (thus 
procured),  we  facilitate  the  application  of  leeches,  if 
they  may  be  found  necessary,  and  of  a  most  excellent 
adjuvant  on  all  occasions,  viz.,  cold  applications." 

It  affords  me  particular  pleasure  to  be  able  to  num- 
ber so  good  a  surgeon  as  Dr.  Hennen  among  the  ad- 
vocates of  Sclimucker's  plan  of  having  the  head  well 
shaved  and  covered  with  cloths  wet  with  a  very  cold 
lotion  ;  a  practice  which  the  latter  eminent  surgeon  al- 
ways adopted,  whether  a  sabre-cut  or  gun-shot  injury 
of  this  part  had  the  appearance  of  being  serious  or  not. 
"  As  soon  as  the  patient  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
with  a  wound  of  the  head,  whether  the  injury  looked 
important  or  not  (says  Sclimucker),  I  directed  the  hair 
to  be  immediately  removed,  and  after  the  necessary  di- 
latation applied  dressings.  Sixteen  ounces  of  blood 
were  next  taken  away,  and  the  evacuation,  in  less  quan- 
tity, repeated,  according  to  circumstances,  three  or  four 
times  within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
pulse  now  generally  became  softer,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  lessened.  Over  the  dressings 
and  the  whole  of  the  head,  thick  cloths,  dipped  in  the 
cold  mixture  hereafter  specified,  were  laid,  and  renewed 
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every  hour.  These  cloth*  were  kept  in  their  place  with 
.  ii  the  grand  couvre-cbef. — (B 
mal  medicines,  the  nitrate  of  potman, 
neutial  Mltf,  and  emollient  and  stimulating  clysters, 
tnd gentle  aperients  were  given.  These  meanawere 
employed,  both  in  sliEht  injuries  and  in  those  where  the 

■  iv  depressed,  and  the  fissures  and  fractures 

ompanied  with  violent  convulsive  twitchings, 
ooma,  paralysis,  and  other  bad  symptoms;  and  even  in 
cases  where  the  use  of  the  trephine  was  indispensable, 
the  practice  was  continued  until  the  cure  was  complete." 
BchmnckSf  assures  us,  that  under  inch  treatment, 
(bwi  r  patients  with  wounds  of  the  head  were  lost  than 

.  lously  to  happen,  especially  of  those  whose 
lupines  ai  first  bad  the  appearance  of  being  but  slight. 
ft,  b.  1,  p.  154.) 
in  try  ibis  practice  by  the  great 
bsnefll  which  he  had  seen  afforded  by  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  ilie  head  m  cases  of  mania,  attended 
with  (treat  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain.  And 
in  unler  in  mil.  j  of  tin;  water,  he  added 

to  ever)   live  gallons  Of  it  two  quarts  of  vinegar,  six- 
i|  nitre,  and  eight  of  the  muriate  of  am- 
monia.    This  mixture  was  then  preserved  for  use  in  a 
cold  place. — {Vol.  at.  p.  153.)    Or,  in  order  to  avail 

-i  fully  of  the  frigorilic  effects  of  this  mixture, 
it  should  be  prepared,  as  Dr.  Hennen  observes, in  small 
i|iianiiiies,  .hiiI  used  immediately  before  its  tempera- 
ture  li  is  risen  ;  or  "snow,  or  pounded  ice,  or  ice-water 
applied  to  the  parte  In  a  half  filled  bladder,  or  cloths 
simply  dipped   In  cold  water,  will  often  answer  every 

f  Military  Surgery,  p.  '279,  rd.  2.)  Dr. 
le n  mentions  one  important  fact,  in  recommenda- 
tion ni  eoiil  applications,  antimonlalB,  and  saline  pur- 
gatives, pn ile.l  l>\  the  common  blue  pill,  and  assisted 

villi  quiet  ami  abstinence,  viz.  by  such  means,  "those 
troublesome  puffy  enlargements  and  erysipelatous  af- 
fections oi  the  scalp,  which  so  often  succeed.to  bruises, 
are  prevented,  and  where  the  evacuant  plan  "is  duly  ob- 
m  rviil,  the  iMinsive  ami  lonnjilalile  erysipelatous  af- 
te.  nous,  so  common  formerly,  are  rare  and  mild  at  pre- 
Benl  in  military  hospitals." 

2.  Effects  of  Contusion  on  the  Dura  Mater  and  Paris 
within  the  Skull. 
In  consequence  of  blows,  falls,  and  other  shocks, 
either  blood  may  be  effused  under  the  cranium,  or  in- 
flammation ami  suppuration  of  the  dura  m 
arise  The  best  description  of  the  latter  case  is  that 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pott. 

Smart  ami  severe  strokes  on  the  middle  part  of  the 
hones,  ai  a  distance  from  the  sutures,  he  says,  are  most 
frequently  followed  by  this  kind  of  mischief:  the  coats 
of  the  sinall  vessels,  which  sustain  the  injury,  inflame 
lie  sloughy,  and  in  consequence  of  such  alter- 
ation in  them,  the  pericranium  separates  from  the  out- 
sulc  of  that  pari  of  the  bone  which  received  the  blow, 
ami  the  dura  mater  from  the  inside,  the  latter  of  which 
membranes,  sunn  after  such  inflammation,  becomes 
!  furnishes  matter,  which  matter  being 
i  between  the  said  membrane  ami  the  cranium" 
an, I  having  mi  natural  outlet,  whereby  to  escape  or  be 
discharged,  brings  on  a  tram  of  very  terrible  symptoms, 
ami  leaven  frequent  cause  of  destruction.    The  effect 
Of  tins  Kind  of  violence  is   frequently  confined  to  the 
I  <    dura  mater  to  the  cranium,  in 
ise  the  matter  is  external  to  the  said  membrane ; 
but  sometimes  the  matter  formed  in  consequence  of 
mi,  h  violence  islouml  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
between  the  piaand  dura  mater,  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
'  ice  ,.i  the  latter ;  or.  perhaps,  in  all  these  three  situa- 

the  same  ti 

Stance  of  thus  kind  of  disease  from  either  an 

extravasation  of  blond  or  a  concussion  of  the   bram  is 

I  Obvious,     "All  the  complaints  produced  by 

extravasation  ar>.  such  as  proceed  from  pressure  made 

on  i he  bra,,,  and  nerves,  and  obsmiction  to  the  circula- 
tion o(  the  blood  through  the  former;  stupidity  lossof 
id  voluntary  motion,  laborious  and  obstructed 

pulse  and  respiration,  ate.,  and  (winch  is  of  importance 

to  remark),  ,t  Me  tfusUm  ,„■  a,  ,,„  considerable  these 

V  trnmeHatOy  or  very  soon  afttr  the 

The  symptoms   attending  an  inflamed   or  slou°hv 
nuns.  In  consequence  of  exterualvio 

lenoe,  are  ver\  difltanl ;  tliev  are  all  of  the  febrile  kind 
and  never  at  first  imply  any  unnatural  pressure  •  such 


are  pain  in  the  head,  restlessness,  want  of  sleep,  fre- 
quent and  hard  pulse,  hot  and  dry  skin,  flushed  counte- 
nance, inflamed  eyes,  nausea,  vomiting,  rigor ;  and,  to- 
wards the  end,  convulsion  and  delirium.  And  none  of 
these  appear  at  first,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cident ;  seldom  until  some  days  are  passed." 

This  last  observation,  made  by  Pott,  is  one  that  is 
well  worthy  of  the  practitioner's  constant  recollection, 
lest  he  wrongly  fancy  his  patient  secure  too  soon,  and 
neglect  the  early  use  of  the  only  means  by  which  a  re- 
covery can  be  effected.  Thus,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
notices,  the  time  when  inflammation  of  the  brain  (and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  its  membranes)  follows  the  violence 
is  generally  about  a  week  ;  rarely  sooner.  Frequently 
it  does  not  come  on  till  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
the  injury  ;  and  even  more  time  must  elapse  before  the 
patient  is  quite  safe,  or  ought  to  deviate  from  a  strict 
and  temperate  regimen.  In  confirmation  of  this  re 
mark,  a  case  is  mentioned,  where  the  neglect  to  keep 
the  bowels  regular  brought  on  a  fatal  attack  of  inflam 
mation  of  the  brain,  as  late  as  four  months  after  the 
receipt  of  a  blow  on  the  head. — (Lectures,  ire.  p.  339.) 
One  set  or  class  of  symptoms  is  produced  by  an  ex- 
travasated  fluid  making  pressure  on  the  brain  and  ori- 
gin of  the  nerves,  so  as  to  impair  or  abolish  voluntary 
motion  and  the  senses ;  the  other  is  caused  by  the  in- 
flamed or  putrid  state  of  the  membranes  covering  the 
brain,  and  seldom  affects  the  organs  of  sense,  until  the 
latter  end  of  the  disease,  that  is,  until  a  considerable 
quantity  of  matter  is  formed,  which  matter  must  press 
like  any  other  fluid. 

"If  there  he  neither  fissure  nor  fracture  of  the  skull, 
nor  extravasation  nor  commotion  underneath  it,  and 
the  scalp  be  neither  considerably  bruised  nor  wounded, 
the  mischief  is  seldom  discovered  or  attended  to  for 
some  few  days.  The  first  attack  is  generally  by  pain 
in  the  part  which  received  the  blow.  This  pain,  though 
beginning  in  that  point,  is  soon  extended  all  over  the 
head,  and  is  attended  with  a  languor,  or  direction  of 
strength  and  spirits,  which  are  soon  followed  by  a  nau- 
sea and  inclination  to  vomit,  a  vertigo  or  giddiness,  a 
quick  and  hard  pulse,  and  an  incapacity  of  sleeping,  at 
least  quietly.  A  day  or  two  after  this  attack,  if  no 
means  preventive  of  inflammation  are  used,  the  part 
stricken  generally  swells,  and  becomes  puffy  and  ten- 
der, but  not  painful;  neither  does  the  tumour  arise  to 
any  considerable  height,  nor  spread  to  any  great  ex- 
tent :  if  this  tumid  part  of  the  scalp  be  now  divided, 
the  pericranium  will  be  found  of  a  darkish  hue ;  and 
either  quite  detached  or  very  easily  separable  from  the 
skull,  between  which  and  it  will  be  found  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dark-coloured  ichor. 

If  the  disorder  has  made  such  progress  that  the  peri 
cranium  is  quite  separated  and  detached  from  the  skull, 
the  latter  will  even  now  be  found  to  be  somewhat  al- 
tered in  colour  from  a  sound,  healthy  bone. 

From  this  time  the  symptoms  generally  advance  more 
hastily  and  more  apparently;  the  fever  increases,  the 
skin  becomes  hotter,  the  pulse  quicker  and  harder,  the 
sleep  more  disturbed,  the  anxiety  and  restlessness  more 
fatiguing:  and  to  these  are  generally  added  irregular 
rigors,  which  are  not  followed  by  any  critical  sweat, 
and  which,  instead  of  relieving  the  patient,  add  consi- 
derably to  his  sufferings.  If  the  scalp  has  not  been  di- 
vided or  removed,  until  the  symptoms  are  thus  far  ad- 
vanced, the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  bone  will  be 
found  to  be  more  remarkable ;  it  will  be  found  to  be 
whiter  and  more  dry  than  a  healthy  one;  or,  as  Fallo- 
pius  has  very  justly  observed,  it  will  be  found  to  ba 
more  like  a  dead  bone  :  the  sanies  or  fluid  between  it 
and  the  pericranium  will  also,  in  this  state,  be  found  to 
be  more  in  quantity,  and  the  said  membrane  will  have 
a  more  livid,  diseased  aspect. 

In  this  state  of  matters,  if  the  dura  mater  be  denuded 
it  will  be  found  to  be  detached  from  the  inside  of  the 
cramuin,  to  have  lost  its  bright  silver  hue,  and  to  be  as 
it  were,  smeared  over  with  a  kind  of  mucus,  or  with 
matter,  but  not  with  blood.  Every  hour  after  this  pe- 
riod, all  the  symptoms  are  exasperated,  and  advance 
with  hasty  strides:  the  headache  and  thirst  become 
more  intense,  the  strength  decreases,  the  rigors  are 
more  frequent,  and  at  last  convulsive  motions,  attended 
in  some  with  delirium,  in  others  with  paralysis  or  co- 
matose stupidity,  finish  the  tragedy. 

If  the  scalp  has  not  been  divided  till  this  point  of 
time,  and  it  be  done  now,  a  very  offensive  discoloured 
kind  of  fluid  will  be  found  lying  on  the  bare  cranium 
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whose  appearance  will  be  still  more  unlike  to  the  healthy 
natural  one;  if  the  bone  be  now  perforated,  matter  will 
be  found  between  it  and  the  dura  mater,  generally  in 
considerable  quantity,  but  different  in  different  cases 
and  circumstances.  Sometimes  it  will  be  in  great 
abundance,  and  diffused  over  a  very  large  part  of  the 
membrane ;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  will  be  less, 
and  consequently  the  space  which  it  occupies  smaller. 
Sometimes  it  lies  only  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
dura  mater;  and  sometimes  it  is  between  it  and  the  pia 
mater,  or  also  even  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or 
within  the  substance  of  it,  &c. 

As  the  inflammation  and  separation  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter is  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  violence,  so 
neither  are  the  symptoms  immediate,  seldom  until  some 
days  have  passed ;  the  fever  at  first  is  slight,  but  in- 
creases gradually  ;  as  the  membrane  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased,  all  the  febrile  symptoms  are  heightened ; 
the  formation  of  matter  occasions  rigors,  frequent  and 
irregular,  until  such  a  quantity  is  collected  as  brings 
on  delirium,  spasm,  and  death." 

When  the  scalp  has  been  wounded,  Mr.  Pott  ob- 
serves, the  wound  will  for  some  little  time  have  the 
same  appearance  as  a  mere  simple  wound  of  this  part, 
unattended  with  other  mischief,  would  have  ;  it  will, 
like  that,  ,at  first  discharge  a  thin  sanies  or  gleet,  and 
then  begin  to  suppurate ;  it  will  digest,  begin  to  incarn, 
and  look  perfectly  well ;  but  after  a  few  days,  all  these 
favourable  appearances  will  vanish ;  the  sore  will  lose 
its  florid  complexion  and  granulated  surface ;  will  be- 
come pale,  glassy,  and  flabby ;  instead  of  good  matter, 
it  will  discharge  only  a  thin  discoloured  sanies ;  the 
lint  with  which  it  is  dressed,  instead  of  coming  off  ea- 
sily (as  in  a  kindly  suppurating  sore),  will  stick  to  all 
parts  of  it;  and  the  pericrauium,  instead  of  adhering 
firmly  to  the  bone,  will  separate  from  it  all  round  to 
some  distance  from  the  edges. 

"  This  alteration  in  the  face  and  circumstances  of  the 
sore  is  produced  merely  by  the  diseased  state  of  the 
parts  underneath  the  skull;  which  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  in  support  of  the  doctrine  advanced ; 
and  is  demonstrably  proved,  by  observing  that  this 
diseased  aspect  of  the  sore  and  this  spontaneous  sepa- 
ration of  the  pericranium  are  always  confined  to  that 
part  which  covers  the  altered  or  injured  portion  of  the 
dura  mater,  and  do  not  at  all  affect  the  rest  of  the  scalp : 
nay,  if  it  has  by  accident  been  wounded  in  any  other 
part,  or  a  portion  has  been  removed  from  any  part  where 
no  injury  has  been  done  to  the  dura  mater,  no  such  sepa- 
ration will  happen,  the  detachment  above  will  always 
correspond  to  that  below,  and  be  found  no  where  else. 

The  first  appearance  of  alteration  in  the  wound  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  febrile  attack ;  and  as  the  febrile 
symptoms  increase,  the  aore  becomes  worse  and  worse ; 
that  is,  degenerates  more  and  more  from  a  healthy, 
kindly  aspect. 

Through  the  whole  time  from  the  first  attack  of  the 
fever  to  the  last  and  fatal  period,  an  attentive  observer 
■will  remark  the  gradual  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the 
bone,  if  it  be  bare.  At  first,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
whiter  and  more  dry  than  the  natural  one;  and  as  the 
symptoms  increase,  and  either  matter  is  collected  or 
the  dura  mater  becomes  sloughy,  the  bone  inclines 
more  and  more  to  a  kind  of  purulent  hue  or  whitish 
yellow :  and  it  may  also  be  worth  while  in  this  place 
to  remark,  that  if  the  blow  was  on  or  very  near  to  a 
suture,  and  the  subject  young,  the  said  suture  will 
often  separate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  through  it  a 
loose,  painful,  ill-natured  fungus ;  at  which  time,  also, 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient's  head  and  face  to 
be  attacked  with  an  erysipelas. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  scalp  is  very  little  in- 
jured by  the  bruise,  and  in  which  there  is  no  wound 
nor  any  immediate  alarming  symptoms  or  appearances, 
the  patient  feels  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  seldom 
makes  any  complaint,  until  some  few  days  are  past. 
At  the  end  of  this  uncertain  time,  he  is  generally  at- 
tacked by  the  symptoms  already  recited ;  these  are  not 
pressing  at  first,  but  they  soon  increase  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  baffle  all  our  art :  from  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  frequently 
suffers  from  what  seems  at  first  toindicate  his  safety,  and 
prevents  such  attempts  being  made,  and  such  care  from 
being  taken  of  him,  as  might  prove  preventive  of  mischief. 

But  if  the  integuments  are  so  injured  as  to  excite  or 
claim  our  early  regard,  very  useful  information  may 
irom  thence  be  collected,  for  whether  the  scalp  be  con- 


siderably bruised,  or  whether  it  be  found  netcssary  to 
divide  it  for  the  discharge  of  extravasated  blood,  or  on 
account  of  worse  appearances  or  more  urgent  symp- 
toms, the  state  of  the  pericranium  may  be  thereby 
sooner  and  more  certainly  known :  if  in  the  place  of  such 
bruise,  the  pericranium  be  found  spontaneously  de- 
tached from  the  skull,  having  a  quantity  of  discoloured 
sanies  between  them  under  the  tumid  part,  in  the  man- 
ner already  mentioned,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty 
certain  indication,  either  that  the  dura  mater  is  begin- 
ning to  separate  in  the  same  manner,  or  that,  if  some 
preventive  means  be  not  immediately  used,  it  will  soon 
suffer ;  that  is,  it  will  inflame,  separate  from  the  skull, 
and  give  room  for  a  collection  of  matter  between  them. 
And  with  regard  to  the  wound  itself,  whether  it  was 
made  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  afterward  artili- 
cially,  it  is  the  same  tiling ;  if  the  alteration  of  its  ap- 
pearance be  as  related,  if  the  edges  of  it  spontaneously 
quit  their  adhesion  to  the  bone,  and  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  at  the  same  time  making  their  attack,  these 
circumstances  will  serve  to  convey  the  same  inlbnn- 
ation,  and  to  prove  the  same  thing. 

The  particular  effect  of  contusion  is  frequently  found 
to  attend  on  fissures,  and  undepressed  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  as  well  as  on  extravasations  of  fluid,  in  cases 
where  the  bone  is  entire ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
these  do  often  happen  without  the  concurrence  of  this 
individual  mischief.  All  this  is  matter  of  accident :  but 
let  the  other  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  the 
spontaneous  separation  of  the  altered  pericranium,  in 
consequence  of  a  severe  blow,  is  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  suppuration  between  the  cranium  and  dura 
mater;  a  circumstance  extremely  well  worth  attending 
to  in  fissures  and  undepressed  fractures  of  the  skull, 
because  it  is  from  this  circumstance  principally  that 
the  bad  symptoms  and  the  hazard  in  such  cases  arise. 

It  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  a  smart  blow  on 
the  head  to  produce  some  immediate  bad  symptoms, 
which  after  a  short  space  of  time  disappear  and  leave 
the  patient  perfectly  well.  A  slight  pain  in  the  head, 
a  little  acceleration  of  pulse,  a  vertigo  and  sickness, 
sometimes  immediately  follow  such  accident,  but  do 
not  continue  many  hours,  especially  if  any  evacuation 
has  been  used.  These  are  not  improbably  owing  to 
a  light  commotion  of  the  brain,  which  having  suffered 
no  material  injury  thereby,  soon  cease.  But  if,  after 
an  interval  of  some  time,  the  same  symptoms  are  re- 
newed; if  the  patient,  having  been  well,  becomes 
again  feverish  and  restless,  and  that  without  any  new 
cause  ;  if  he  complains  of  being  languid  and  uneasy, 
sleeps  disturbedly,  loses  his  appetite,  has  a  hot  skin,  a 
hard,  quick  pulse,  and  a  flushed,  heated  countenance ; 
and  neither  irregularity  of  diet  nor  accidental  cold  has 
been  productive  of  these ;  the  mischief  is  most  certainly 
impending,  and  that  most  probably  under  the  skull. 

If  the  symptoms  of  pressure,  such  as  stupidity,  loss 
of  sense,  voluntary  motion,  &c,  appear  some  few  days 
after  the  head  has  suffered  injury  from  external  mis 
chief,  they  dp  most  probably  imply  an  effusion  of  a 
fluid  somewhere;  this  effusion  may  be  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  in  its  ventricles,  between  its  mem- 
branes, or  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater;  and  which 
of  these  is  the  real  situation  of  such  extravasation  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty,  none  of  them  being  at- 
tended with  any  peculiar  murk  or  sign  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  pointing  it  out  precisely ;  but  the  in- 
flammation of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  formation  of 
matter  between  it  and  the  skull,  in  consequence  of 
contusion,  is  generally  indicated  and  preceded  by  one 
which  Mr.  Pott  has  hardly  ever  known  to  fail ;  a 
pvjfy,  circumscribed,  indolent  tumour  of  the  scalp,  and 
a  spontaneous  separation  of  the  pericranium  from  tilt 
skull  under  such  tumour. 

These  appearances,  therefore,  following  a  smart 
blow  on  the  head,  and  attended  with  languor,  pain, 
restlessness,  watching,  quick  pulse,  headache,  and 
slight,  irregular  shivenngs,  do  almost  infallibly  indi- 
cate an  inflamed  dura  mater,  and  pus  either  forming  or 
formed  between  it  and  the  cranium." 

By  detachment  of  the  pericranium  is  not  meant 
every  separation  of  it  from  the  bone  which  it  should 
cover.  It  may  be,  and  often  is,  cut,  torn,  or  scraped 
off,  without  any  such  consequence;  but  these  sepa- 
rations are  violent ;  whereas  that  which  Mr.  Pott  means 
is  spontaneous,  and  is  produced  by  the  destruction  of 
those  vessels  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
skull,  and  by  which  the  communication  between  it  ana 
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O.e  Internal  parts  was  carried  on  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
(,)  Ih'  observed,  ttmt  it  is  not  tbe  mere  removal  of  that 

ne  which  causes  i  he  bad  symptoms,  but  it  is 

immatlon  of  the  dura  mater;  of  which  inflam- 
mation this  spontaneous  Recession  of  the  pericranium 
is  an  almost  certain  indication. 

mes  the  scalp  is  so  wounded  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  or  so  torn  away,  as  to  leave  the  boneper- 

ire;  and  >el  t tie  violence  has  not  been  such  as 
to  prodOi  now  spoken  Of.    In  this  case, 

ifthr  pericranium  be  onlj  turned  back  along  with  the 
detached  portion  of  scalp,  there  may  be  probability  of 
it*  reunion;  and  it  should  therefore  be  immediately 
made  clem  and  replaced,  for  the  purpose  of  such  expe- 

which,  if  it  succeeds,  will  we  time  and  pre- 
vent considerable  deformity,  should  the  attempt  fail, 
it  ran  onlv  be  in  consequence  of  the  detached  part 
sloughing.  Elenee,  removing  it  with  a  knife,  though 
allowed  By  Pott,  is  now  never  practised.  Frequently, 
whin  the  scalp  doei  not  adhere  at  once,  it  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  cranium  afterward  by  a  granulating 
process).  When  the  detached  piece  sloughs,  the  worst 
that  can  happen  is  an  exfoliation  from  the  bare  skull. 

Which  detaches  or  removes  the 
scalp  also  occasions  the'  mischief  hi  question;  but,  the 
integuments  being  wounded  or  removed,  we  cannot 
criterion  of  the  tumour  of  the  scalp  for  the  di- 
rection ol  our  judgment.  Our  whole  attention  must  be 
directed  to  the  wound  and  general  symptoms.  The 
rdgea  of  the  former  will  digest  as  well,  and  look  as 
hinclK  for  a  few  clays,  as  if  no  mischief  was  done  un- 
derneath But  after  some  little  space  of  time,  when 
the  patient  begins  to  he  restless  and  hot,  and  to  com- 
plain of  pain  in  the  head,  these  edges  will  lose  their 
vermilion  hue,  and  become  pale  and  flabby.  Instead 
ot  matter,  thej  will  discharge  a  thin  gleet,  and  the  pe- 
ricranium will  loosen  from  the  skull  to  some  distance 
from  the  sanl  edges,  Immediately  after  this,  all  the 
general  symptoms  are  increased  and  exasperated ;  and 
ns  the  inflammation  of  the  membrane  is  heightened  or 
extended,  they  become  daily  worse  and  wibse,  until  a 
quantity  of  matter  is  formed  and  collected,  and  brings 
on  that  fatal  period,  which,  though  uncertain  as  to  date, 
Verj  seldom  tails  to  arrive. 

"  The  method  of  attempting  the  relief  of  this  kind  of 

in jur\  consists  in  two  points:  viz.  tn  nirfi/rvni/r  In  vrc- 

r,(  mater;  or,  that  being 

neglected  or  found  impracticable,  tn  give  discharge  to 

td  within  the  cranium,  inconsequence 

ofsui  h  I 

Of  all  the  remedies  In  the  power  of  art,  for  inflam- 
mations of  membranous  parts,  there  is  none  equal  to 

imy,  To  this  truth  many  diseases  bear  testi- 
mony ;  pleurisies,  ophthalmirs,  strangulated  hernias, 
Ac  .  and  if  any  thing  can  particularly  contribute  to 
the  prevention  of  the  ills  likely  to  follow  severe  con- 
tusions of  the  held,  it  is  this  kind  of  evacuation;  but 
then  it  must  be-  made  use  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be- 
come truly  a  preventive  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  made  use 
of  immediately  and  freely." 

Acceleration  or  hardness  of  pulse,  restlessness,  anx- 
Isty,  and  any  degree  of  fever,  after  a  smart  blow  on  the 
head,  arc  always  to  be  suspected  and  attended  to.  Im- 
mediate, plentiful,  and  repeated  evacuations  by  bleed- 
m  many  instances  removed  these  in  per- 
sons to  whom  Mr.  Pott  firmly  believes  very  terrible 
mischief  would  have  happened,  had  not  such  precau- 
naed.  In  this,  as  well  as  some  other  parts 
of  practice,  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any  other 
method  of  Judging,  than  by  comparing  together  cases 
apparently  similar.  Mr.  Pott  had  more  than  once  or 
twice  s.tii  tint  increased  velocity  and  hardness  of 
puis.',  and  that  oppressive  languor,  which  most  fre- 
quently precede  mischief  under  the  bone,  removed  by 

free  and  repeated  bloodletting;  and  had  often,  much 
too  often,  seen  cases  end  fatally,  whose  beginnings 
were  tally  as  slight,  but  in  which  such  evacuation  had 
been  cither  neglected  or  not  complied  with.  This  iu- 
K  riter,  "  would  by  no  means  be  thought  to  in- 
fer from  hence,  that  early  bleeding  will  always  prove 
I  certain  preservative;  and  that  they  only  die  to 
whom  it  has  not  been  applied:  this,  like  all  other  hu- 
man means,  is  fallible;  and  perhaps  there  are  more 
rases  out  01  ns  reach  than  within  it,  but  whore  pre- 
ventive means  can  take  place,  this  is  certainly  the  best 
and  the  most  frequently  successful, 

The  second  Intention,  viz.  the  discharge  of  matter 

vol.  I.—  G  a 


collected  under  the  cranium,  can  be  answered  only  by 
the  perforation  of  it. 

When  from  the  symptoms  and  appearances  already 
described,  there  is  just  reason  for  supposing  matter  to 
be  formed  under  the  skull,  the  operation  of  perforation 
cannot  be  performed  too  soon  :  it  seldom  happens  that 
it  is  done  soon  enough." 

In  short,  whenever  the  dura  mater,  after  the  head 
has  received  external  violence,  separates  or  is  detached 
spontaneously  from  the  bone  underneath  it,  and  such 
separation  ;is  attended  with  the  collection  of  a  small 
quantity  of  thin  brown  ichor,  an  alteration  of  colour 
in  the  separated  pericranium,  unnatural  dryness  of  the 
bone,  chilliness,  horripilatio,  languor,  and  some  degTee 
of  fever,  Mr.  Pott  considers  the  operation  indispensably 
necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life. 

When  the  skull  has  been  once  perforated,  and  the 
dura  mater  thereby  laid  bare,  the  state  of  the  matter 
must  principally  determine  the  surgeon's  future  conduct. 
In  some  cases,  one  opening  will  prove  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes ;  in  others,  several  may  be  necessary 

Notwithstanding  the  operation  of  perforation  be  abso- 
lutely and  unavoidably  necessary,  as  Mr.  Pott  remarks, 
"  the  repetition  of  bloodletting  or  cooling  laxative  me- 
dicines, the  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  a  most 
strict  observance  of  a  low  diet  and  regimen,  are  as  in- 
dispensably requisite  after  such  operation  as  before: 
the  perforation  sets  the  membrane  free  from  pressure, 
and  gives  vent  to  collected  matter,  but  nothing  more ; 
the  inflamed  state  of  the  parts  under  the  skull,  and  all 
the  necessary  consequences  of  such  inflammation,  call 
for  all  our  attention,  full  as  much  afterward  as  before; 
and  although  the  patient  must  have  perished  without 
the  use  of  the  trephine,  yet  the  merely  having  used  it 
will  not  preserve  him  without  every  other  caution  and 
care."— (Pott.) 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper  merits  notice  :  when  pus  lies  between  the 
d«ra  mater  and  skull,  the  application  of  the  trephine, 
he  acknowledges,  is  a  successful  practice ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience,  this  situation  of  the  purulent 
matter  is  comparatively  rare,  as  it  generally  collects 
between  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain,  for 
which  case  an  operation  will  be  useless. — (Lectures, 
iv-c.  vol.  1,  p.  325.)  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  in 
hospital  practice,  suppuration  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  fracture,  is  also  less 
common  at  the  present  period  than  when  Mr.  Pott 
wrote ;  a  change  which  he  refers  to  the  stricter  anti- 
phlogistic plan  adopted  by  modern  surgeons,  whether 
the  early  symptoms  be  or  be  not  of  a  dangerous  de- 
scription.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  411.) 

I  think  it  not  improper  to  recommend  again  the  prac- 
tice of  applying  cold  wet  cloths  to  the  head  for  the  pre- 
vention and  relief  of  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater; 
a  plan  to  which,  as  already  explained,  Schmucker  as- 
cribed a  good  deal  of  the  success  with  which  he  treated 
injuries  of  the  head.  It  is  favourably  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Hennen,  and  has  received  the  recommendation  of  an- 
other modern  writer,  whose  opinion  must  have  gren» 
weight :  "  In  the  inflammation  which  succeeds  slowly 
to  injuries  of  the  head,  a  species  of  inflammation  not 
more  insidious  in  its  approach  than  dangerous  in  its 
consequences,  cold  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious  re- 
medy that  has  yet  been  discovered."— (See  Thomson's 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  181.) 

Both  tables  of  the  skull  sometimes  exfoliate  in  con- 
sequence of  external  violence.  The  dead  bone  must  be 
removed,  as  soon  as  loose;  and,  if  necessary,  the  scalp 
divided  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Fissures  and  Fractures  of  the  Cranium,  without 
Depression. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  are  divisible  into  "those  in 
which  the  broken  parts  keep  their  proper  level  or 
equality  of  surface  with  the  rest  of  the  skull,  and  those 
in  which  they  do  not ;  or  in  other  words,  fractures 
wilhont  depression  and  fractures  with. 

These  two  distinctions  are  all  which  are  really  ne- 
cessary to  be  made,  and  will  be  found  to  comprehend 
every  violent  division  of  the  parts  of  the  skull  (not 
made  by  a  cutting  instrument),  from  the  finest  capil- 
lary fissure,  up  to  the  most  complicated  fracture." — 
(Pott.)  In  most  instances,  the  fractnre  takes  place  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  cranium ;  and  it  is  also  correctly 
noticed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  fractures  of  its  basis  are 
always  the  consequence  of  very  great  violence,  and  re 
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cnvenes  from  them  comparatively  rare.— (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  328.)  Sometimes  the  fracture  docs 
not  occur  at  the  point  to  which  the  violence  has  been 
directly  applied,  but  elsewhere,  as  the  effect  of  what 
the  French  term  a  contre-coup.  Various  explanations 
of  the  fact  have  been  offered.  Mr.  Earle  has  never 
known  it  happen,  except  when  the  occiput  seemed  to 
have  been  forcibly  impelled  against  the  atlas—  (Brodie, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  329.)  An  ingenious  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  circumstance  may  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Bell ;  though  certain  cases  on  re- 
cord will  not  conform  to  any  principles  yet  offered  in  ex- 
planation of  them.  The  disjunction  of  the  sutures  is  much 
more  rare  than  fractures  of  the  cranium,  and  can  only 
happen  in  young  subjects,  in  whom  the  sutures  are  not 
yet  consolidated.  They  are  accidents  implying  the  one- 
ration  of  great  violence,  and  in  this  point  of  view  may  be 
viewed  as  dangerous.— (See  Brodie,  in  Med.Chir.Trans. 
vol.  14,  p.  332.) 

No  truth  in  surgery  is  now  better  understood  and 
established,  than  that  the  bad  symptoms  very  fre- 
quently accompanying  a  broken  skull  are  not  produced 
by  the  breach  made  in  the  bone,  nor  indicate  such 
breach  to  have  been  made.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
marks, the  danger  of  fractures  of  the  skull  depends 
upon  their  being  united  with  concussion  or  extravasa- 
tion ;  there  is  also  a  remote  danger  from  inflammation. 
— {Lectures,  be.  p.  289.)  This  was  the  doctrine  so 
well  explained  by  Pott,  who  observes  "  the  sickness, 
giddiness,  vomiting,  and  loss  of  sense  and  motion  can 
only  be  the  consequence  of  an  affection  of  the  brain,  as 
the  common  sensorium.  They  may  be  produced  by  its 
having  been  violently  shaken,  by  a  derangement  of  its 
medullary  structure,  or  by  unnatural  pressure  made 
by  a  fluid  extravasated  on  its  surface,  or  within  its 
ventricles ;  but  never  can  be  caused  by  the  mere  divi- 
sion of  the  bone  (considered  abstractedly)  ;  which  di- 
vision, in  a  simple  fracture,  can  neither  press  on  nor 
derange  the  structure  of  the  parts  within  the  cranium. 

If  the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone  be  either 
produced  by  such  a  degree  of  violence  as  hath  caused 
a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  medullary  parts  of 
ihe  brain,  or  has  disturbed  any  of  the  functions  of  the 
nerves  going  off  from  it ;  or  has  occasioned  a  breach  of 
any  vessel  or  vessels,  whether  sanguine  or  lymphatic, 
and  that  hath  been  followed  by  an  extravasation  or 
lodgement  of  fluid ;  the  symptoms  necessarily  conse- 
quent upon  such  derangement,  or  such  pressure,  will 
follow :  but  they  do  not  follow  because  the  bone  is 
broken ;  their  causes  are  superadded  to  the  fracture,  and 
although  produced  by  the  same  external  violence,  are 
yet  perfectly  and  absolutely  independent  of  it ;  so  much 
so  that  they  are  frequently  found  where  no  fracture  is. 

The  operation  of  the  trepan  is  frequently  performed 
in  the  case  of  simple  fractures,  and  that  very  judi- 
ciously and  properly  ;  but  it  is  not  performed  because 
the  bone  is  broken  or  cracked.  A  mere  fracture  or 
fissure  of  the  skull  can  never  require  perforation,  or 
that  the  dura  mater  under  it  be  laid  bare ;  the  reason 
for  doing  this  springs  from  other  causes  than  the  frac- 
ture, and  those  really  independent  of  it :  they  spring 
from  the  nature  of  the  mischief  which  the  parts  within 
the  cranium  have  sustained,  and  not  from  the  acciden- 
tal division  of  the  bone.  From  these  arise  the  threat- 
ening symptoms;  from  these  all  the  hazard ;  and  from 
these  the  necessity  and  vindication  of  performing  the 
operation  of  the  trepan. 

If  a  simple  fracture  of  the  cranium  was  unattended 
in  present  with  any  of  the  before-mentioned  symptoms, 
and  there  was  no  reason  for  apprehending  any  other 
evil  in  future,  that  is,  if  the  solution  of  continuity  in 
the  bone  was  the  whole  disease,  it  could  not  possibly 
indicate  any  other  curative  intention  but  the  general 
one  in  all  fractures,  viz.  the  union  of  the  divided  parts.'' 
Even  fractures  of  the  basis  of  the  skull,  which  are 
most  frequently  fatal,  prove  so,  not  because  this  part 
of  the  cranium  is  broken  (the  fracture  itself  being  here 
not  more  dangerous  than  elsewhere),  but  "  because  it 
is  almost  invariably  complicated  with  extensive  injury 
of  other  and  more  important  parts." — (Brodie,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  328.)  The  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations which  I  have  attended,  lead  me  to  believe  that 
most  of  these  cases  are  complicated  with  extravasation. 

I  could  relate  numerous  examples  to  the  point,  if  it 
were  any  longer  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  sur- 
gical knowledge,  to  cite  facts  in  proof  of  the  important 
truth,  that  the  mere  undepressed  fissure  or  fracture  of 


the  skull  itself  cannot  be  the  source  of  the  immediate 
bad  symptoms,  but  that  in  these  cases  the  whole  of  the 
sudden  peril  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  have  been  hurt  by  the  game  vio- 
lence which  caused  the  injury  of  the  bone.  I 
Thomson  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  in  the  Nether- 
lands  several  instances,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  upon 
this  subject.  "In  some  of  the  wounds  (s.v, 
which  the  head  had  been  struck  obliquely  by  the  sabre, 
portions  of  the  cranium  had  been  removed,  without  the 
brain  appearing  to  have  sustained  much  injury.  In  on* 
case  of  this  kind,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  along  with  the  dura 
mater,  had  been  removed,  a  tendency  to  protrusion  of 
the  brain  took  place  during  an  attack  of  inflammation  ; 
a  slight  degree  of  stupor  with  loss  of  memory  o 
but  on  the  inflammatory  state  having  been  subdued! 
the  brain  sunk  to  its  former  level,  the  stupor  went  off, 
and  the  memory  returned  :" — and  in  another  remarka- 
ble sabre-cut,  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum  was  exposed,  and  ivas  seen  pul- 
sating for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  yet  the  inji 
unaccompanied  with  any  particular  constitutional 
symptoms. — (See  Obs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  Belgium,  p.  50,  51.) 

In  many  cases  of  simple  undepressed  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  it  is  true  that  trephining  is  necessary ;  but 
the  reasons  for  the  operation  in  these  instances  are,  first, 
the  immediate  relief  of  present  symptoms,  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  extravasated  fluid  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
discharge  of  matter,  formed  between  the  skull  and  dura 
mater,  in  consequence  of  inflammation.  The  operation 
of  trephining  was  also  recommended  by  Pott,  as  ^pre- 
ventive of  ill  consequences  ;  a  practice,  however,  which 
is  now  never  adopted  ;  and  many  writers  of  the  highest 
reputation,  especially  Desault,  Dease,  Mr.  John  Bell,  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  have  strongly  remonstrated  against  it. 

The  latter  remarks,  "  In  the  accounts  which  we 
have  of  the  former  practice  in  France,  it  is  related,  that 
surgeons  made  numerous  perforations  along  the  whole 
track  of  arfracture  of  the  cranium  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  without  any  clear  design.  Mr.  Pott  also 
advises  such  an  operation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
he  so  much  apprehended.  But  many  cases  tiave  oc- 
curred of  late,  where,  even  in  fractures  with  depres- 
sion, the  patients  have  done  w:ell  without  an  operation." 

Mr.  Abernethy  next  relates  several  cases  of  fraciute 
of  the  cranium  with  depression,  which  terminated  fa- 
vourably, although  no  operation  was  performed.  This 
judicious  surgeon  thinks  that  these  cases,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  others  on  record,  prove  that  at  all  events  a 
slight  degree  of  pressure  may  not  derange  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  for  a  limited  time  after  its  application,  and 
in  this  circumstance  probably  never ;  for  all  those  pa- 
tients whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  for  any 
length  of  time  after  the  accident,  continued  as  well  as 
if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  to  them.  In  Mr. 
Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery,  two  instances  of  this  sort  are 
related,  and  Mr.  Hill  knew  both  the  patients  for  many 
years  afterward  :  yet  no  inconvenience  arose.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  the  pressure,  which 
caused  no  ill  effects  at  a  time  when  the  contents  of  the 
cranium  filled  its  cavity  completely,  should  afterward 
prove  injurious,  when  they  have  adapted  themselves  to 
its  altered  size  and  shape.  Severe  illness,  it  is  true,  of- 
ten intervenes  between  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  the 
time  of  its  recovery ;  and  many  surgeons  might  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  this  to  pressure  ;  but  it  equally  oc- 
curs when  the  depressed  portion  is  elevated.  If  a  sur- 
geon, prepossessed  with  the  opinion  that  elevation  of 
the  bone  is  necessary  in  every  instance  of  depressed 
cranium,  should  have  acted  upon  this  opinion  in  seve- 
ral of  the  cases  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  related,  and 
afterward  have  employed  proper  evacuations,  Ins  pa- 
tients would  probably  have  had  no  bad  symptoms,  and 
he  would  naturally  have  attributed  their  well-doing  tt> 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  had  pursued :  yet  these 
cases  did  equally  well  without  an  operation  —(See  Alter- 
nethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  4,  &c.  Svo.Lond.  1811.) 

Depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  not  being  our  imme- 
diate consideration,  we  need  not  expatiate  upon  them; 
but  it  seemed  right  to  make  the  preceding  remarks,  in 
order  to  show  how  unnecessary  it  must  he  to  trephine 
a  patient,  merely  because  there  is  a  fracture  in  the  cra- 
nium, and  with  a  view  of  preventing  bad  consequences. 
Even  when  the  fracture  is  depressed,  it  is  not  necee- 
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nary,  unless  there  are  evident  signs  that  the  degree  of 
pressure  thns  produced  on  the  brain  is  the  cause  of 
iu  bad  symptoms, 

ition  and  suppuration  of  the  parts  be- 
m-,ih  0)C  -kn'l,  Whlct  Mr.  I'ott  wished  so  much  to 
prevent  bj  tiephining  early,  do  not  arise  from  the  oc- 
,.„, ,.  urn,  but  are  the  conse- 

lencc  which  was  the  occasion 
the  fracture.    Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  removing  a 
portion  of  the  bone  cannot  in  tic-  least  prevent  the  in- 
flammation and  suppuration,  which  must  result  from 
Hi.-  externa  Inch  wai  first  applied  to  the 

1  ,  but,  on  tbtr  contrary,  such  a  removal,  being  an 
additional  violence,  mttal  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  inevitable  inflammatory  mischief. 

l-'mm  wbii  lias  been  said,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, thai  trephining  la  never  proper,  when  there  is  a 
simple  undepressed  fracture  of  the  skull.    Suchinjury 

ii lotted  with  an  ei  travaaatlon  of  blood  on  the 

dura  mater;  or  it  may  be  followed  by  the  formation  of 
matter  bel  and  the  cranium;  in 

which  circumstances,  the  operation  iscssential  to 
the   preservation  of  the  patient,  immediately,  but  not 
beii. re  the  symptoms  indicative  of  theexistence  of  dan- 
is  pressure  on  the  brain  begin  to  show  themselves. 
— (Bet 

\  fractnreof  the  skull,  unattended  with  urgent  symp- 
toms, ami  not  brought  into  the  surgeon's  view  by  any 
accidental  wound  of  the  integuments,  often  remains  for 
ever  undiscovered  ;  ami  as  no  benefit  could  arise  from 

a>  laying  it  bai  ich  practice  should  never 

be  adopted.  The  Burgeon  ought  only  to  be  officious  in 
tins  way.  when  be  can  accomplish  by  it  some  better 
object  than  the  mere  gratification  of  his  own  curiosity. 
And  as  we  shall  flnd  from  the  perusal  of  this  article, 
and  the  one  entitled  Trephine,  that  in  these  cases,  the 
removal  of  pressure  Off  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  the 
only  possible  reason  for  ever  perforating  the  cranium 
with  this  instrument ;  and  as  dividing  the  scalp  is  only 
a  useful  measure  when  it  is  preparatory  to  such  ope- 
ration ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  should  ever  be 
practised,  unless  there  exist  unequivocal  symptoms 
that  there  is  a  dangerous  degree  of  pressure  operating 
on  the  brain,  and  caused  either  by  matter, extravasated 
blood,  Or  a  depressed  portion  of  the  skull.  If  any  ex- 
ceptions can  be  made  to  this  observation,  these  are 
I  in  winch  it  is  advisable  to  remove  loose  splinters 
and  fragments  of  bone,  or  balls,  plainly  felt  under  the 
scalp. 

The  true  mode  oT  preventing  the  bad  effects,  fire 
quently  following,  but  not  arisnn:  from,  simple  fractures 
of  the  skull,  is  not  to  trephine,  but  to  put  in  practice  all 
kinds  of  antiphlogistic  means.  1'or  this  purpose,  let 
tie-  patient  be  repeatedly  and  copiously  bled,  both  from 
tiic  arm  and  temporal  arteries  ;  let  him  be  properly 
purged  ;  give  him  antlmonials  .  keep  him  on  the  lowest 
diet  ,  let  bun  remain  in  the  most  quiet  situation  possible; 
and  if,  notwithstanding  such  steps,  the  symptoms  of 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  continue  to  increase,  let  a 
largo  blister  he  applied  to  the  scalp.  If  the  scalp  be 
wounded,  it  is  to  be  healed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Bloodletting  and  purgatives  (as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
marks) win  sometimes  remove  the  symptoms  of  con- 
cussion and  extravasation,  when  they  accompany  the 
fracture,  and  a  lew  hours  will  often  show  that  the  tre- 
phine, winch  was  at  first  thought  indispensable,  is  un- 
necessar\  Irreparable  mischief  might  arise  from  your 
nuking  an  incision,  and  converting  a  simple  into  a 
compound  fracture.  '•  If  you  act  prudently  (he  adds), 
you  will  try  bleeding  and  purgatives  before  you  operate ; 
ami  tlu-  depletion  will  prove  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  in  preventing  nulammation."— (Lectures, vol. 
rheae  are  the  cases,  also, in  which  die  topical 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  ahaved  and  naked  head, 
by  means  of  cloths  kept  constantly  wet,  is  an  eligible, 
though  in  this  country  a  much-neglected  practice.  Nume- 
rous instances,  however,  in  favour  of  the  method  are  re- 
corded !>>  the  experienced  Schmucker  (Cfttr.  Wahmeh- 
1 1,  and  the  trials  which  lhave 
re  me  a  high  opinion  of  its  superior 
I'tl'uacv  When,  in  spue  of  all  these  measures, matter 
forms  under  the  cranium,  attended  with  symptoms  of 
pressure,  a  puffy  tumour  of  the  injured  part  of  the 
ingea  of  the  wound,  if  there  is  one, 
Which  Mr.  Tot!  lias  so  excellently  described  ;  not  a  mo- 
ment should  be  lost  m  delaying  to  perforate  the  bone 
with  the  trephine,  and  giving  vent  lo  the  confined  matter 
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Experience  teaches  that  fractures  at  the  basis  of  the 
skull  are  extremely  dangerous,  because  they  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  extravasation,  or  followed  by  m- 
llatnmation  of  the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  violence 
of  the  injury.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  they  are 
produced  by  falls  from  a  great  height  on  the  summit  of 
the  head.  The  whole  weight  of  the  body  is  received 
on  the  foramen  magnum,  and  cuneiform  process  of  the 
os  occipitis,  and,  iifrnany  instances,  the  consequence  is 
a  transverse  fracture  through  the  foramen  magnum,  the 
cuneiform  process,  and  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  A 
discharge  of  blood  into  each  meatus  auditorius  accom- 
panies the  accident.  It  is  supposed,  also,  that  the  deaf- 
ness, which  sometimes  remains  during  life,  in  rare  in- 
stances of  recovery,  is  the  result  of  this  kind  Of  injury. 

(Lectures,  A-c.  vol.  1,  J>.  2S9.) 

A  fracture  within  the  orbit  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  forcible  introduction  of  a  stick,  weapon,  or 
pointed  instrument,  and  is  generally  a  fatal  case,  from 
the  pressure  and  irritation  of  the  depressed  splinters 
of  bone,  and  the  simultaneous  wound  of  the  brain. 
The  symptoms  in  the  beginning,  however,  are  fre- 
quently mild  and  deceitful,  and  it  is  not  till  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  ensue,  that  the  patient's  condition 
is  always  such  as  to  create  immediate  alarm.  A  case, 
exemplifying  this  fact,  is  reported  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
— (Vol.  cit.  p.  295.)  The  same  eminent  surgeon  men- 
tions the  occasional  production  of  a  circular  fracture  of 
the  entire  cranium,  by  a  blow  on  the  vertex ;  also  the 
emphysema  of  the  forehead,  or  the  escape  of  the  air,  if 
there  be  a  wound,  caused  when  the  nose  is  blown,  in 
the  case  of  a  fracture  extending  into  the  frontal  sinuses ; 
the  complete  detachment,  sometimes  met  with,  of  the 
fragments,  instead  of  the;/  depression.  His  observa- 
tions confirm  the  fact,  that  fractures  of  the  skull,  if  un- 
accompanied with  concussion  or  compression,  become 
united  like  those  of  other  bones  ;  but,  he  adds,  that  it  is 
more  slowly,  and  that  where  the  interspace  is  wide,  it 
will  not  be  filled  up  with  bony  matter.— (P.  297, 298.) 

4.  Fractures  of  the  Cranium  with  Depression. 
In  simple  fractures  of  the  skull,  or  those  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  broken  hone  are  not  depressed  from 
their  situation,  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that  "  the  chirurgical 
intention  and  requisite  treatment  are  the  same  in  each, 
viz.  to  procure  a  discharge  for  any  fluid  which  may  be 
extravasated  in  present  (provided  the  pressure  of  such 
extravasation  produces  urgent  symptoms,  a  condition 
which  should  here  be  added),  and  to  guard  against  the 
formation  or  confinement  of  matter."  The  prevention 
of  supjiuration  will,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  be 
best  accomplished,  not  by  perforating  the  cranium,  as 
Mr.  Pott  advised,  but  by  copious  bleeding,  evacuations, 
cold  xvashes  to  the  head,  blisters,  and  a  rigorous  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen.  However,  the  confinement  of 
matter,  producing  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
certainly  indicates  the  immediate  use  of  the  trephine. 

"  But  (says  the  author)  in  fractures  attended  with 
depression  there  are  other  intentions.  In  these  the 
depressed  parts  are  to  be  elevated,  and  such  as  are  so 
separated  as  to  be  incapable  of  reunion,  or  of  being 
brought  to  lie  properly,  and  without  pressing  on  the 
brain,  are  to  be  totally  removed.  These  circumstances 
are  peculiar  to  a  depressed  fracture  ;  but  although  they 
are  peculiar,  they  must  not  be  considered  as  sole,  but 
as  additional  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned  at 
large  under  the  head  of  simple  fracture  ;  commotion, 
extravasation,  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  every  ill 
which  can  attend  on  or  be  found  in  the  latter,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  former,  and  will  require  the  same 
method  of  treatment."  That  loose  splintered  pieces  of 
the  cranium,  when  quite  detached,  and  already  in  view, 
in  consequence  of  the  scalp  being  wounded,  ought  to  be 
taken  away,  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  question.  That 
they  ought  also  to  be  exposed  by  an  incision,  even  when 
the  scalp  is  unwounded,  and  then  taken  away  whenever 
they  cause  symptoms  of  irritation  or  pressure,  I  be- 
lieve will  be  universally  allowed.  But  the  reader  will 
already  understand,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  section,  that  several  excellent  surgeons  do 
not  coincide  with  Pott  in  believing  that  every  depressed 
fracture  of  the  skull  necessarily  demands  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trephine. 

"  There  certainly  are  (says  Mr.  Abernefhy)  degrees 
of  this  injury,  which  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to 
treat  in  this  manner.  Whenever  the  patient  retains  his 
senses  perfectly,  I  should  think  it  improper  to  trephine 
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him,  unless  symptoms  arose  that  indicated  the  necessity 
of  it."— (P.  21.)  ' 

It  is  extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  but  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  no  calculation  of  the  bad  effects  can  be 
made  by  the  degree  in  which  a  part  of  the  skull  is  de- 
pressed. This  is  a  fact  which  has  been  long  known. 
It  has  also  been  particularly  adverted  to  by  an  eminent 
modern  writer.  "Various  instances  also  presented 
themselves,  in  which,  though  a  considerable  degree  of 
compression  must  have  been  occasioned,  sometimes  by 
the  depression  of  both  tables,  and  at  other  times  by  the 
depression  of  the  inner  table  only  of  the  skull,  yet  neither 
stupor,  paralysis,  nor  loss  of  memory  was  produced. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  middle  of  the  right  parietal 
bone  was  fractured,  and  considerably  depressed  by  a 
ball,  which  was  extracted  on  the  20th  day.  In  this  case, 
neither  stupor  nor  paralysis  appeared.  In  another,  a 
musket-ball  had  struck  the  right  parietal  bone,  fractured 
it,  and  was  flattened  and  lodged  between  the  tables  of 
the  skull.  The  inner  table  was  much  depressed,  yet 
no  bad  symptoms  supervened." — (See  Thomson's  Ob- 
servations made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium, 
p.  59,  60.)  The  same  author  also  saw  a  singular  case, 
in  which  a  ball,  entering  behind  the  right  temple,  and 
passing  backwards  and  downwards,  had  fractured  the 
bones  in  its  passage,  and  lodged  in  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  over  the  tentorium,  from  which  place  it  was  ex- 
tracted on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  injury.  No 
bad  symptom  had  manifested  itself  previously  to  the 
operation,  and  the  man  recovered,  under  the  strictest 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  little  or  no  constitutional 
derangement.  Dr.  Hennen  has  recorded  two  cases, 
fully  proving  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Abernethy's  opi- 
nions about  the  impropriety  of  using  the  trephine  in 
cases  of  depression  unattended  with  urgent  symptoms : 
in  one  of  these  instances,  the  upper  and  posterior  angle 
of  the  parietal,  which  had  been  struck  by  a  musket- 
ball,  was  depressed  exactly  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from 
the  surface  of  the  scalp,  yet  no  bad  symptoms  followed, 
and  with  the  aid  of  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic 
remedies,  the  soldier  recovered  perfectly  in  a  few  weeks. 
"  In  a  similar  case,  where  the  man  survived  thirteen 
years,  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  occasional  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head  on  hard  drinking,  a 
funnel-like  depression  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  was  formed  in  the  vertex." — (See  Hennen's  Mill* 
tary  Surgery,  p.  287,  ed.  2.) 

If  then  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  compression,  but  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable when  the  pressure  is  slight,  every  surgeon 
cannot  be  too  fully  impressed  with  the  following  truth, 
that  existing  symptoms  of  dangerous  pressure  on  the 
brain,  which  symptoms  will  be  presently  related,  can 
alone  form  a  true  reason  for  perforating  the  cranium. 

Although  the  doctrines  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  gene- 
rally speaking,  coincide  very  much  with  the  preceding 
maxim,  which  I  regard  as  a  very  important  one ;  there 
is  an  exception  to  it  in  his  advice,  in  relation  to  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  skull,  as  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  passage.  "  The  old  practice  used  to  be, 
the  moment  an  injury  of  the  brain  was  suspected,  and 
the  least  depression  of  the  bone  appeared,  to  make  an 
incision  into  the  scalp.  This  is  putting  the  patient  to 
considerable  hazard ;  for  the  simple  fracture  would  by 
the  incision  be  rendered  compound.  In  simple  fracture, 
then,  when  it  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  injury  of 
the  brain,  deplete  before  you  trephine  ;  and  when  it  is 
unattended  with  such  symptoms,  deplete  merely,  and 
do  not  divide  the  scalp,  <fec.  If  the  fractuie  be  com- 
pound, the  treatment  must  be  very  different ;  because  a 
compound  fracture  is  very  generally  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  ;  and  it  will  be  of  little  use  to  tre- 
phine, when  inflammation  is  once  produced.  If  the 
inflammation  come  on,  the  patient  will  generally  die, 
whether  you  trephine  or  not,"  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
operation  will  even  be  likely  to  increase  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  has  been  excited  by  a  depressed  portion  of 
the  skull.  "  The  rule  (says  Sir  Astley)  which  I  always 
follow,  is  this :  when  I  am  called  to  a  compound  frac- 
ture with  depression,  which  is  exposed  to  view,  whe- 
ther symptoms  of  injured  brain  exist  or  not,  I  generally 
use  an  elevator,  and  very  rarely  the  trephine.  I  put  the 
elevator  under  the  bone,  raise  it,  and  if  it  has  been  com- 
minuted, remove  the  small  portions  of  bone."— (Lec- 
tures, <$-c.  vol.  1,  p.  304.  308.)  Of  the  propriety  of 
using  the  elevator  in  such  cases,  and  also  of  taking 
away  loose  fragments,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  but 


many  surgeons  object  (and  I  confess  myself  one  of  the 
number)  to  saw  out  a  portion  of  the  skull  while  ihn 
patient  is  free  from  urgent  symptom*.  1  believe,  also, 
that  the  inflammation,  when  it  does  arise,  is  mostly  the 
effect  of  the  violence  itself,  not  of  tile  depression  of  the 
bone,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  increased  titan 
prevented  by  the  application  of  the  trephine.  I  think 
a  better  reason  for  elevating  the  bone,  when  it  is  ex- 
posed, and  there  are  no  bad  symptoms,  is  the  fact  that 
many  patients,  after  their  recovery  from  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  accident,  become  subject,  whenever  the 
circulation  is  hurried,  to  insanity,  epilepsy,  Ac.  Yet, 
here  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  it  may  be  quite  time 
enough  to  trephine,  when  such  ills  follow  the  continu- 
ance of  the  depression,  and  that, perhaps,  the  operation 
would  then  be  in  itself  leas  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the 
tendency  to  inflammation,  arising  from  the  first  vio- 
lence, must  now  have  subsided. 

In  children  a  portion  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  de- 
pressed or  indented  by  a  blow,  but  in  a  few  days  regains 
its  natural  level  without  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  In 
such  examples,  it  is  conceived  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the 
earthy  part  of  the  bone  gives  way,  while  the  animal 
part  remains  entire,  so  that  there  is  not  an  actual  solu- 
tion of  continuity,  and  he  supposes  that  the  restoration 
of  the  bone  to  its  proper  level  is  brought  about  by  the 
constant  pulsations  of  the  brain  against  its  inner  sur- 
face.—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  332.) 

Sometimes  a  considerable  depression  of  the  bone 
arises  from  the  external  table  being  driven  into  the  di- 
ploe,  while  the  inner  table  is  entire.  To  trephine,  there-' 
fore,  merely  because  there  is  a  depression  of  the  bone, 
would  be  completely  erroneous,  and  the  only  safe  prin- 
ciple is  that  which  I  have  just  now  specified.  The  de- 
pression of  the  outer  table  in  the  foregoing  manner  I 
have  never  seen  myself;  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however, 
mentions  it  as  a  frequent  occurrence ;  but  that  it  is 
confined  to  persons  of  middle  age,  as  in  very  young 
and  very  old  persons  the  skull  is  thin  and  without  di- 
ploe.— (Lectures,  vol.  1 ,  p.  302.)  Another  sort  of  de- 
pression, I  believe,  is  more  frequent ;  at  least,  I  have 
seen  several  examples  of  the  case ;  it  consists  in  a 
fracture  and  depression  of  the  internal  table,  while  the 
external  one  continues  unbroken.  A  case  of  this  kind, 
attended  with  urgent  symptoms  of  compression,  I  tre- 
phined at  Brussels ;  a  large  splinter  of  the  inner  table 
was  driven  more  than  an  inch  into  the  brain,  and  on  its 
extraction  the  patient's  senses  and  power  of  voluntary 
motion  instantly  returned.  Part  of  the  skull  to  which 
the  trephine  was  applied,  of  course,  did  not  indicate  ex- 
ternally any  depression,  and  it  was  selected  because 
the  appearance  of  the  scalp  showed,  that  there  the  ex- 
ternal violence  had  operated.  I  rather  expected  to  find 
extravasated  blood,  than  a  depression  of  the  inner  table 
of  the  skull. — (See  also  Saucerotte,  in  Mim.  pour  le 
Prix  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  4,  id.  1819,  p.  322.  Hennen's 
Military  Surgery,  p.  323,  ed.  2 ;  and  B.  C.  Brodie,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, p.  331.) 

In  military  surgery  particular  cases  present  them- 
selves, which  scarcely  admit  of  being  comprehended 
within  the  tenor  of  any  general  rules  and  principles. 
Thus,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  a  ball  breaks  the  os 
frontis,  and  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  lodges  in  the 
frontal  sinus,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  inner 
boundary  of  this  cavity.  In  cases  of  this  description, 
Baron  Larrey  recommends  exposing  the  course  of  the 
fracture  by  a  free  incision,  and  the  use  of  the  trephine 
for  the  removal  of  the  extraneous  body.  When  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  sinus  was  found  broken  and  depressed, 
he  next  perforated  that  part  of  the  cavity  with  a  small 
conical  trephine,  took  away  such  pieces  of  bone  as  re- 
quired removal,  and  let  out  any  extravasated  blood 
Sometimes,  however,  the  front  of  the  sinus  is  so  splin- 
tered, that  the  fragments,  when  taken  away  with  the 
forceps,  leave  the  cavity  sufficiently  opened,  not  only 
for  the  extraction  of  the  ball,  but  for  the  application  of 
the  trephine  to  the  inside  of  the  sinus  as  we  find  ex- 
emplified in  one  of  the  two  cases  of  this  nature  which 
Larrey  met  with  in  the  Egyptian  campaign. — (Mem  de 
Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  138.)  After  the  battle  of  Wi- 
tepsk,  in  1812,  he  was  called  to  two  Russian  soldiers, 
whose  cases  were  remarkable ;  one  of  them  had  been 
struck  above  the  right  eyebrow  with  a  grape-shot, 
which,  after  breaking  and  penetrating  the  frontal  bone, 
entered  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  so  as  to  lodge  upon 
the  anterior  right  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  the  orbitar  pro- 
cess and  internal  crista  of  the  os  frontis.     Notwitn- 
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•landing  the  large  size  of  the  ball,  little  of  it  could  be 
b  rnally,  and  the  aperture  through  which  it  had 
moot  more  than  three  or  timr  lines  broad; 
[tempt  to  extract  it,  therefore,  was  in  vain. 
Tin-  patient  experienced  a  painful  sense  of  oppression 
i,  and,  whenever  he  inclined  it 
backwards,  waa  seized  with  syncope.  He  Kept  him- 
self constantly  in  a  sitting  posture  with  his  head  on 
his  knees.    Larrey  adds,  thai  imofcom- 

pmaairm  of  the  brain  also  prevailed,  though  this  ac- 
eount  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  considering  that 
the  patient  counl  sit  up,  and  choost  Ins  posture.  As 
bran]  description  given  by  himself  of  ins  sufferings, 
tti.u  is  another  circumstance  on  winch  I  should  not  be 
Inclined  to  dwell,  because  in  all  probability  the  baron 

this  In  convene  in  the  Russian  language,  and 

incea  respecting  the  man's  feelings  were  made 
in  some  Other  way.  Hut  whatever  might  be  the  real 
State  Of  the  symptoms  (and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  a 
correct  account  oi  them  would  have  been  interesting), 
the  ball  was  plaint)  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  probe, 

iron,  and  of  much  larger  diameter  than  the 
opening  through  which  it  had  entered  ;  and  that  for  the 

(in;,'  it  the  application  of  the  trepan 

was  nrgentlj  necessary.  The  fracture  was  fairly 
brought  Into  view  by  suitable  incisions;  three  perfora- 
tions were  made  With  B  small  trephine  at  its  upper 
part,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  angles  of  the  bone 
between  these  perforations,  the  ball,  which  weighed 
seven  French  ounces,  was  readily  extracted  with  the 
aid  of  a  strong  pair  of  forceps  and  an  elevator.  A 
table  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  also  re- 
moved, under  which  the  brain  was  found  with  a  de- 
pression of  three  or  four  lines  deep.  As  soon  as  some 
splinters  of  the  bone  had  been  taken  away,  the  part 
was  dressed  with  a  bit  of  fine  linen  dipped  in  warm 
wine,  sweetened  with  sugar,  over  which  were;  placed 

eharpie,  several  compresses,  and  a  bandage.  With  re- 
spect to  the  application  of  warm  wine  and  other  sti- 
mulants to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  wounds  exposing 
or  Interesting  thai  organ,  tl  seems  to  be  an  invariable 
as  well  as  Schmucker,  and  the 
oMer  surgeons.    On  wha.1  principle  the  custom  is  still 

Kept  lip,  and  whether  it  is  truly  right  and  useful,  are 
Which  ma]  be  rationally  put.  In  whatever 
wa\  experience  in,i\  hereafter  decide  these  matters, 
suffli  e  a  i,i  add,  that  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the 
treatment,  and  fell   into  a  quiet  sleep  for  two  hours; 

inn  In  the  evening  he  became  feverish,  and  the  wound 
acutel]  painful.  A  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was 
taken  from  the  vena  saphena(and  why  bleeding  was 
not  practised  at  first,  seems  extraordinary).  The 
dressings,  which,  according  to  my  ideas,  were  highly 
objectionable,  were  removed,  and  a  large  emollient 
poultice  applied.  Cooling  beverages,  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  tartarized  antimony,  ami  antispas- 
modic anodyne  medicines  were  prescribed.  The  fol- 
lowing da]  the  patient's  state  appeared  satisfactory, 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  senses,  and  in 
dm-  time  he  perfectly  recovered. 

The  other  soldier  iiad  been  wounded  in  the  left  tem- 
ple with  a  leaden  ball,  five  days  before  I.arrey  saw  him. 
One  half  of  (ha  ball  had  gone  into  the  cranium,  through 
a  ven  narrow  breach;  the  other  had  burrowed  under 
tin-  temporal  muscle,  and  lodged  near  the  mastoid  pro- 
cos.  The  right  side  of  the  body  was  paralytic,  the 
senses  were  annihilated,  and  the  man  was  in  a  state  of 
■  agitation.  After  dilating  the  wound  in  the 
temple,  and  exposing  the  fracture,  Larrey  discovered 
the  track  of  the  piece  of  lead,  which  had  gone  towards 
tin-  mastoid  process,  and  which  he  immediately  ex- 
tracted by  a  counter-opening.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
temporal  wound,  he  applied  a  trepan  very  near  the 
spot  where  the  other  portion  of  the  ball  was  lodged 
This,  with  some  fragments  of  the  bone,  and  a  quan- 
tu\  of  extravaaated  blood,  was  easily  extracted.  The 
patient,  however,  was  not  saved-  a  circumstance 
ascribed  by  I.arrey  to  the  operation  having  been  done 
too  late. 

In  another  rase,  one  of  the  imperial  guards,  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Moakowa,  died  with  symptoms  of 
compression,  and.  alter  death,  a  quarter  of  a  bullet 
Slid  a  fragment  Of  bone  were  found  under  the  skull' 
attended  with  an  ulcerated  or  wounded  state  of  the 
adjacent  portion  of  the  brain.  I.arrey  verv  properly 
noil,  that  this  soldier  Would  have  had 
a  chance  of  being  saved,  had  the  trepan  been  used.— 


(See  Mim.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  i.p.  183,  <S-c.)  The  practice 
of  trephining  for  the  removal  of  balls,  situated  near  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  within  this  bony  cavity,  or  lodged 
among  the  fragments,  or  between  the  two  tables  forced 
asunder  (see  Eugel's  case,  in  Vermischte  Chir.  Schrif- 
ten  von  J.  L.  Schmucker,  b.  1,  p.  242),- is  not  peculiar  to 
Larrey,  for  it  has  been  done  by  many  other  surgeons 
(see  Schrnucker's  Wahrnehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  298) ;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  been  anticipated  in  his  bold  prac- 
tice of  making  a  counter-opening  in  the  skull,  when 
the  ball  is  lodged  at  such  a  distance  from  the  fracture, 
that  it  cannot  be  extracted  through  any  perforation 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  original  injury;  for  it  is  a 
principle  which  he  ventures  to  lay  down,  that  when  a 
ball  has  entered  the  cranium,  without  quitting  the  roof 
of  this  cavity,  the  case  is  one  requiring  the  application 
of  the  trepan.— {Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  180.)  In 
the  2d  vol.  of  this  work  (p.  139),  the  reader  will  find 
the  account  of  a  soldier,  who  was  struck  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forehead  with  a  ball  which  penetrated  the 
os  frontis,  and  then  passed  obliquely  backwards,  be- 
tween the  skull  and  the  dura  mater,  in  the  course  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus,  as  far  as  the  lambdoidal  suture, 
where  it  stopped.  Larrey  traced  the  situation  of  the 
ball,  by  the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into 
the  opening;  and  measuring  the  distance  between  the 
fracture  and  the  place  where  he  felt  the  ball,  he  cut 
down  upon  that  part  of  the  skull,  beneath  which  he 
concluded  that  the  ball  was  lodged.  The  bone  was 
then  perforated  with  a  large  trepan ;  a  good  deal  of 
pus  was  discharged ;  the  ball  was  extracted,  and  the 
patient  recovered.  One  thing  here  merits  the  attention 
of  surgeons:  Larrey  tells  us,  that  a  good  deal  of  pus 
issued  as  soon  as  an  opening  was  made  in  the  skull : 
there  must  then  have  been  suppuration  under  the  bone, 
and  inflammation  and  detachment  of  the  dura  mater ; 
circumstances  always  indicated,  according  to  Pott,  by 
a  corresponding  separation  of  the  pericranium,  and  a 
puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp.  Did  these  symptoms  take 
place  in  the  foregoing  case,  so  as  to  be  of  any  assistanco 
to  Larrey,  in  judging  of  the  place  where  the  ball  was 
lodged  !  and  has  the  mention  of  thern  been  omitted  only 
bj  accident!  or  are  we  to  infer  that  suppuration  may 
happen  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  without 
any  detachment  of  the  pericranium  and  .puffy  tumour 
of  the  scalp?  a  thing  which  Bichat  asserts  is  proved 
by  daily  experience  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  at  Paris.— (See 
(F.uvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  29.)  Larrey,  in  his 
3d  vol.  (p.  82),  gives  us  another  case,  in  which  a  ball 
pierced  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  lodged  near  the  lamb- 
doidal suture.  Its  situation  was  detected  with  the  aid 
of  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  there  being  a  slight  ecchymosis  over  the  part. 
Here  a  crucial  incision  was  made  through  the  scalp, 
and  a  small  fissure  discovered.  As  the  symptoms  of 
compression  increased,  the  trepan  was  applied,  so  as 
to  include  the  fissure.  A  half  of  the  ball  flattened  waa 
found  directly  under  the  perforation,  and  a  good  deal  of 
blood  was  voided  from  the  two  openings  in  the  cranium. 
For  a  fortnight  the  case  went  on  favourably,  but  the 
patient  was  then  attacked  with  what  Larrey  terms 
hospital  fever,  but  which  in  all  probability  was  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
and  died. 

The  records  of  surgery  furnish  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  patients  lived  a  considerable  time  with 
balls  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Thus,  one 
is  related  by  Paroisse,  where  the  patient  soon  reco- 
vered his  senses  after  the  injury,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  felt  no  inconvenience,  except  a  difficulty  of 
opening  the  mouth.— (Opuscules  de  Chir.  Obs.  1,  Svo. 
Paris,  1806.)  Ramdohr  has  published  another  case, 
where  a  soldier  was  shot  through  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
the  ball  was  found  after  death  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  half  an  inch 
above  the  ventricle ;  yet  this  patient  lived  four  months 
after  the  injury,  and  soon  recovered  his  senses  after  its 
occurrence.  For  a  considerable  part  of  this  time  he 
was  also  free  from  any  bad  symptoms.  At  last  he  was 
affected  with  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  an  inability  to  open 
his  left  eye,  and  fell  into  a  lethargic  and  convulsed 
state.— (Schmucker,  Vermischte  Chir.  Schrifttn,  b.  1, 
p.  277.)  A  French  soldier,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
was  wounded  with  a  musket-ball,  which  entered  at 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  squamous  suture,  lodged  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound,  and  the  removal  of  seve- 
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ral  fragments  of  bone,  was  extracted  from  the  poste- 
rior lobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  where  it 
was  found  resting  on  the  tentorium.  Yet,  during  the 
several  previous  days,  the  man,  with  the  exception  of 
a  slight  headache,  and  partial  deafness  of  the  right  ear, 
seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  health.  The  case  ended  well. 
—{See  Hennen's  Mil.  Surg-  p.  289,  ed.  2.)  Still  more 
remarkable  instances  of  the  duration  of  life,  and  even 
Of  the  absence  of  very  serious  symptoms,  after  great 
and  serious  wounds  of  the  brain,  and  the  lodgement  of 
balls,  might  here  be  cited ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
the  instructive  Essay  of  M.  Quesnay  on  the  subject,  in 
vol.  l,  of  the  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  ito.,  and  to  the 
account  of  twenty-two  French  soldiers,  whose  vertices, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  brain,  were  cut  off  by  sabre- 
strokes.  All  these  men  ultimately  died ;  but  at  first 
had  not  a  single  bad  symptom,  and  performed  a  journey 
of  thirty  leagues  after  being  wounded,  and  one-half  of 
this  distance  on  foot. — (See  Paroisse,  Opuscules  de 
Chir.  p.  41,  ($-c.) 

6.  Extravasation  under  the  Cranium,  Symptoms  of 
Pressure  on  the  Brain,  ijrc. 

Mr.  Pott  remarks,  "  the  shock  which  the  head  some- 
times receives  by  falls  from  on  high,  or  by  strokes  from 
ponderous  bodies,  does  notunfrequently  cause  a  breach 
in  some  of  the  vessels  either  of  the  brain  or  its  menin- 
ges, and  thereby  occasions  extravasation  of  the  fluid 
■which  should  circulate  through  them.  This  extrava- 
sation may  be  the  only  complaint  produced  by  the  ac- 
cident ;  or  it  may  be  joined  with,  or  added  to,  a  fracture 
of  the  skull.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  it  may  be  pro- 
duced not  only  when  the  cranium  is  unhurt  by  the 
blow,  but  even  when  no  violence  of  any  kind  has  been 
offered  to  or  received  by  the  head." 

The  effused  blood  may  lie  between  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater ;  between  the  latter  membrane  and  the 
arachnoides  ;  on  the  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  or  under 
this  membrane,  on  the  surface,  in  the  substance,  or  ca- 
vities of  the  brain.  The  first  species  of  extravasation, 
which  is  observed  to  be  always  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed, may  occur  at  any  part  of  the  skull,  but  when 
situated  at  its  base,  is  generally  fatal.  In  the  second, 
which  is  the  most  common  species  of  extravasation 
within  the  dura  mater  (see  Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  333),  the  blood  is  widely  scattered 
about  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoides,  and 
on  this  account,  unless  its  quantity  be  very  consider- 
able, it  does  not  cause  any  great  degree  of  pressure. 
In  the  third  example,  if  the  blood  be  situated  in  the 
convolutions,  it  is  also  widely  diffused,  but  if  it  be 
within  the  substance  or  ventricles  of  the  brain,  which 
is  rare  {Brodie,  vol.  cit.),  it  is  circumscribed. — ((F.uvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  23.)  Sometimes  in  cases  of 
^reat  violence,  as  Mr.  Pott  has  justly  observed,  the 
jlood  is  found  at  the  same  time  in  all  these  different 
jtarts. 

According  to  Mr.  Brodie's  experience,  which  confirms 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  there  is  never 
such  hemorrhage  from  a  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels, 
by  which  the  dura  mater  is  connected  to  the  bone,  as 
■will  produce  dangerous  pressure  on  the  brain,  except 
when  the  middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  lacerated, 
from  which  vessel  the  bleeding  is  sometimes  very  co- 
pious. Mr.  Brodie  has  never  seen  this  artery  lace- 
rated, except  in  the  combination  with  a  fracture  run- 
ning across  the  bony  eanal  in  which  it  is  situated ;  but 
he  adverts  to  other  cases,  recorded  by  Mr.  Latta  and 
Mr.  Abernethy,  in  which  no  such  fracture  accompanied 
the  rupture  of  the  vessel. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
14,  p.  333.) 

Another  observation  made  by  Mr.  Brodie  is,  that 
large  extravasatioas  are  sometimes  found  upon  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  at  its 
basis,  where  they  are  usually  the  consequence  of  a 
rupture  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  same  surgeon 
has  never  seen  an  instance,  in  which  the  blood  from  a 
wounded  sinus  collected  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  skull,  or  between  that  membrane  and  the  brain,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
latter  organ. 

When  the  blood  is  extravasated  beneath  the  skull, 
the  violence  which  produces  the  rupture  of  the  vessel 
usually  stuns  the  patient,  from  which  state,  provided 
the  quantity  and  pressure  of  the  blood  and  the  force  of 
the  eoncussion  be  not  too  great,  he  gradually  recovers 
ft&d  regains  his  senses.    If  the  first  extravasation  be 


trivial,  the  patient,  after  regaining  his  senses,  may  only 
feel  a  little  drowsiness  and  uo  to  lied.  The  bleeding 
from  the  ruptured  vessel  continuing,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  increasing,  he  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
sensible, and  begins  to  breathe  in  a  slow,  interrupted, 
stertorous  manner.  In  cases  of  compression,  whether 
from  blood  or  a  depressed  portion  of  the  skull,  then  is 
a  general  insensibility ;  the  eyes  are  half  open  ;  the  pu- 
pils dilated  and  motionless,  even  before  the  vivid  light 
of  a  candle;  the  retina  is  insensible;  the  limbs  relaxed; 
the  breathing  stertorous;  the  pulse  slow, and,  according 
to  Mr.  Abernethy,  less  subject  to  intermission,  than  In 
cases  of  concussion.  The  absence  ofstertor,  however, 
as  tlus  gentleman  admits,  must  not  be  relied  upon  as  a 
proof  of  their  being  no  compression;  for  Morgagni  re- 
lates dissections  of  apoplectic  persons,  in  whomtheeffu- 
sion  was  considerable,  yet  no  stertor  had  occurred. 

In  a  case  of  wound  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull, 
with  depression,  seen  by  Dr.  .1.  Thomson,  the  pulse  tf 
one  time  sunk  as  low  as  36  strokes  in  a  minute. 
This  eminent  professor,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Abernethy  upon  one  point,  by  stating  that  irregu- 
larity of  the  pulse  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  com- 
pressed brain. — (Report  of  Obs.  SrC.  p.  54,  55.) 

Mr.  Brodie  does  not  give  any  positive  opinion  on  the 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  that  intermission  of 
the  pulse  is  less  frequent  in  compression  than  concus. 
sion ;  but  he  expresses  his  belief,  that  pressure  on  the 
brain  for  the  most  part  affects  the  action  of  the  heart; 
not  by  producing  actual  interruption,  but  by  causing 
its  contractions  to  be  either  lessfrequent,  or  less  forci- 
ble than  natural.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, p. 355.) 
In  the  cases  referred  to  in  Dr.  Thomson's  report,  con- 
vulsions sometimes  arose  from  the  pressure  of  por- 
tions of  the  skull,  forced  inwards  upon  the  brain.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  symptom ;  but  Dr.  Thomson  saw 
it  cease  in  a  few  examples,  after  the  depressed  piece  of 
bone  had  been  elevated,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
adopted. — (P.  60.)  Convulsions  1  am  disposed  to  re- 
gard, withBichat,  rather  as  a  symptom  of  injury  of  the 
brain,  than  of  compression. — (tEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault, 
t.  2,  p.  27.) 

Mr.  Brodie,  seemingly  unaware  of  the  corresponding 
remark  published  in  the  foregoing  work,  considers  it 
questionable,  whether  convulsive  twitches  of  the  mus- 
cles ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  sim- 
ple pressure  on  the  brain  ?  We  find  them  occur,  says 
he,  in  cases  of  punctured  and  wounded  brain,  where 
there  is  no  pressure;  and  whenever  he  has  noticed 
them  as  attendant  on  depression  of  the  skull  or  ex- 
travasated blood,  and  has  afterward  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury, 
the  pressure  has  r  always  been  found  to  be  complicated 
with  wound  or  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  convulsive  twitches  to  which  Mr.  Brodie  alludes, 
he  particularly  describes  as  slight  and  partial,  and 
different  from  the  more  violent  and  general  convulsions. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  352.) 

Indeed,  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  of  many  cases 
may  be  well  conceived  by  what  Dr.  Hennen  remarked 
in  his  practice;  viz.  that  in  some  instances  the  pupils 
were  contracted,  in  others  dilated,  where  the  injury 
was  nearly  of  a  similar  nature  and  degree ;  while 
sometimes,  in  the  same  patient,  one  pupil  was  dilated 
and  the  other  much  contracted.  lie  saw,  also,  paraly- 
sis occur  on  one  side,  and  convulsions  on  the  other, 
when  the  blow  had  been  on  the  forehead,  and  the  same 
when  it  had  been  on  the  occiput.— (Op.  cit.  p.  3U0, 
301.) 

Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  the  pupils  dilate  with  the  ab- 
sence, and  contract  with  the  presence  of  light,  although 
the  patient  lay  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibilUy,  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  conscious  of  the  impression! 
made  on  the  retina.  He  admits,  however,  that  this  is 
a  rare  occurrence,  and  that,  when  the  other  symptoms 
of  pressure  are  present,  the  pupils  are  generally  insen- 
sible and  motionless,  and  mostly  dilated,  though  some- 
times contracted.  Every  surgeon  of  experience  must 
be  aware  of  another  circumstance  mentioned  by  the 
same  surgeon ;  namely,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  pupils  to  remain  tor  a  time  in  a  state  of  dilatation, 
then  to  become  suddenly  contracted,  and  after  remain- 
ing so  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  become  again  di- 
lated ;  these  changes  taking  place  independently  of  light 
and  darkness.  When  the  pupils  have  been  dilated, 
Mr.  Brodie  has  frequently  known  them  to  become  con» 
tracted  after  the  abstraction  of  blood;  the  dilatation 
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returning  as  soon  as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  blood- 
letting had  ceased.  He  adverts  to  a  curious  case,  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Hennen,  Ln  which  blood  was  extrevaiated 
betvi  -mi'  lbs  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  the  pupils 
sometimes  dilated  in  an  it,  and  contracted 

m  a  diminution  of  It.  Trans,  vol.  14, 

rvation  made  by  Mr.  Urodie  is, 
sensibility  of  one  ins,  dilatation  ofthe 
pupil,  and  aptosis,  continuing  after  tlie  subsidence  of 
ih<-  general  Insensibility  of  the  body,  and  even  unat- 
tended with  loss  of  vision,  — (  Vol.  "'■  p.  354.) 

ever  sick  when  the  pressure 
cm  in.'  brain  and  the  general  insensibility  are  consider- 
ablej  fttr  the  very  action  of  vomiting  betrays  sensibility 
in  the  Stomach  and  (Esophagus.  The  truth  of  this 
Statement,  which  agrees  with  Mr.  Abernelhy's  expe- 

■trUdngly  continued  by  an  observation  made 

by  Mr.  u,  :  has  had  occasion 

piine  on  account  of  a  fracture  and  de- 

unl  no  sickness  existed  previously,  he  has 

sometimes  Known  the  patient  become  sick  and  vomit 

itelj   the  depressed  bone  was  elevated.— (See 

/.  Trans,  ml  M,  p.  350.)  Theses: 
are  not  peculiar  to  pressure  from  blood,  but  arise  also 
from  thai  of  many  depressed  fractures  of  the  skull  and 
ol  suppuration  under  this  pan.  They  are  all  attribu- 
table  to  the  unnatural  pressure,  made  on  the  bram  and 
nerves,  ami  have  too  often  been  mistaken  as  indications 
ol  an  Injury,  wi  ed  abstractedly,  can  never 

I, .  i  allude  to  a  simple  undepressed  fracture 

of  ths  cranium,  which  may  be  accompi id  with  them 

but  cannot  cause  them.  They  differ  in  degree,  according 
to  the  quantity,  kind,  and  situation  ofthe  pressing  fluid. 
The  hemorrhage  I  and  ears,  which  often  fol- 

lows violence  applied  lo  the  head,  is  generally  conceived 

to  lead  to  i".  i, ,ii  i,  uli useful  inference :  we  cannot 

even  calculate,  by  this  sign,  thai  the  force  has  exceeded 
a  certain  degree;  for  such  bleedings  take  place  from 
much  slighter  causes  in  some  persons  than  others. 

Mr.  Uroihe's  observations  on  this  point  merit  atten- 
tion "There  Is  lerable  effusion  of  blood 
from  the  car,  especially  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the 
basis  of  the  cranium.  'Ill's  may,  as  far  as  I  know, 
sometimes  arise  from  other  sources ;  bui  it  Beems  pro- 

Ll  n  must  in  mosi  instances  arise  from  the 
lateral  sinus,  where  it  extends  down- 

1 1 1  rut  the  petrous  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
ami  the  external  meatus;  and  In  one  instance  I  ascer- 
tained  ii  to  have  been  so  by  the  examination  of  the 
body  after  death.  In  another  case  which  fell  under  my 
observation,  there  was  hemorrhage  both  from  the  ear 

ostitis.  The  patient,  a  boy,  died  shortly  af- 
ter the  accideul  ;  and  it  was  found,  on  dissection,  that 
than  was  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  with 
laceration  of  the  cavernous  sums,  and  that  the  hemor- 
rhage had  taken  place  from  tins  sinus." — (See  Med. 
Clur.  'Vn  '  334.)     According  to  my   expe- 

rience, bleedings  from  the  ear  and  nose  from  injuries 
of  the  head  are  particularly  frequent  in  children,  and 
often  manifestly  consist  of  arterial  blood. 

Paralysis  is  a  symptom  which  generally  attends 
hurtful  pressure  on  the  bram.  The  particular  circum- 
Btances,  however,  which  determine  its  degree,  extent, 
and  situation,  are  not  well  understood.  "  lii  some  in- 
stances of  paralysis  from  sabre-wounds,  as  wi  n  as  in 
those  made  D)  gun-shot  (says  Dr.  J.  Thomson),  para- 
lysil  w  is  confined  to  the  upper,  and  in  others  to  the 
lower  extremity.     fj|   ,  r, ;-;/   instance   in   which  it  (ii.s- 

one  side  of 

■    ested  itsiir 

i  unable  to  perceive  any 

other  fixed  relation  between  the  part  of  the  brain  which 

had  been  injured  and  the  part  of  the  body  affected  With 
\  wound  of  the  right  parietal  bone  by  a  mus- 
of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 
i  case,  a  wound  penetrating  the  upper  part 

ofthe  right  parietal  bone  was  accompanied  with  a 
slight  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  sideol  the  mouth, 
and  complete  palsy  of  the  left  leg.    In  a  Urn 

use  bone,  follow 
exfoliations,  ga\e  rise  to  a  co  ol  the  left 

■ is  in  Bel- 

\\  hen  the  destruction  of  sensibility  is  complete,  the 

voluntary  paralyzed.    The  patient 

mless  in  any  position  in  wind,  he  happens  to 

be  placed.    The  bladder,  incapable  of  contraction,  be- 


comes preternaturally  distended  with  urine  ;  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  allows  the  involuntary 
discharge  of  feces  from  the  rectum.  Afterward  the 
muscles  of  respiration  become  affected  also ;  the  pa- 
tient breathes  with  stertor,  as  in  a  most  profound  sleep ; 
and  the  diaphragm  contracts  at  longer  and  longer  in- 
tervals, until  respiration  altogether  ceases.  It  is  this 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  which  in  ordi- 
nary cases  of  pressure  on  the  brain  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  When  the  loss  of  sense  is  imperfect, 
there  are  often  no  marks  of  paralysis  whatever.  At 
other  times,  there  is  hemiplegia,  which,  however,  is 
much  more  rarely  the  consequence  of  accidental  vio- 
lence than  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Urodie  conceives  that  this 
difference  is  referrible  to  the  different  situation  of  the 
pressure.  In  apoplexy,  the  extravasation  is  mostly 
situated  in  one  of  the" ventricles,  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  ;  but  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  cause 
of  pressure  commonly  operates  upon  the  surface. — 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  349,  350.) 

With  respect  to  paralysis,  it  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  common  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain ; 
but,  according  to  Bichat,  it  may  also  be  caused  by  con- 
cussion ;  and  we  know  that  it  may  arise  in  cases  of 
inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the  skull.  The 
above  statement  respecting  the  paralysis  being  always 
on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  that  on  which  the 
brain  is  compressed,  agrees  with  what  is  generally  re- 
marked by  other  surgical  writers.— (See  Larrey's  Mem. 
de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  180;  Hennen's  Principles,  p.  301, 
ed.  2,  Ac.)  Yet,  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  at  Paris,  extrava- 
sation has  very  often  been  noticed  both  on  the  side 
affected  with  paralysis  and  on  the  opposite  one ;  or 
else  the  blood  was  generally  diffused,  while  the  paraly- 
sis was  local. — ((Jvjiures  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  27.) 

The  preceding  class  of  symptoms  only  informs  us, 
that  the  bram  is  suffering  compression  ;  and  leaves  u« 
quite  in  the  dark  respecting  several  other  very  import- 
ant circumstances.  "We  not  only  have  no  certain 
infallible  rule,  whereby  to  distinguish  what  the  press- 
ing fluid  is,  or  where  it  is  situated,  but  we  are,  in  many 
instances,  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing  whether 
the  symptoms  be  occasioned  by  any  fluid  at  all ;  for 
a  fragment  nf  bone  broken  off  from  the  internal  table 
of  the  cranium,  and  making  an  equal  degree  of  pres- 
sure, will  produce  exactly  the  same  ccrmplaints." — 
(Pott.)  In  detailing  the  symptoms  of  pressure  from 
blood,  I  took  particular  notice  of  the  patient  being  at 
first  generally  stunned  by  the  blow,  of  his  gradually 
regaining  his  senses,  and  of  his  afterward  relapsing 
into  a  state  of  insensibility  again.  The  interval  of 
sense  which  thus  occurs,  xvas  pointed  out  by  Petit  as  a 
circumstance  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  elucida- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"A  concussion  and  an  extravasation  (as  Mr.  Pott  ob- 
serves) are  very  distinct  causes  of  mischief,  though 
not  always  very  distinguishable. 

M.  Le  Dran,  and  others  of  the  modern  French  wri- 
ters, have  made  a  very  sensible  and  just  distinction 
between  that  kind  and  degree  of  loss  of  sense  which 
arises  from  a  mere  commotion  of  the  brain,  and  that 
Which  is  caused  by  a  mere  extravasation,  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  the  time  of  the  attack  or  appearance 
of  such  symptoms  are  different  or  distinct.  The  loss 
of  sense  which  immediately  follows  the  violence,  say 
they,  is  most  probably  owing  to  a  commotion ;  but 
that  which  comes  on  after  an  interval  of  time  has  passed 
is  most  probably  caused  by  extravasation. 

This  distinction  is  certainly  just  and  good  as  far  as 
it  will  go.  That  degree  of  abolition  or  diminution  of 
sense  which  immediately  attends  or  follows  the  blow 
or  fall,  and  goes  off  again  without  the  assistance  of 
art,  is  in  all  probability  occasioned  by  the  sudden  shake 
or  temporary  derangement  of  the  contents  of  the  head  : 
and  the  same  kind  of  symptoms  recurring  again  some 
time  after  they  had  ceased,  or  not  coming  on  until  some 
time  has  passed  from  the  receipt  of  the  violence,  dc 
most  probably  proceed  from  the  breach  of  a  vessel 
within  or  upon  the  brain.  But,  unluckily,  we  have  it 
not  very  often  in  our  power  to  make  this  exact  distinc- 
tion. An  extravasation  is  often  made  so  immediately, 
and  so  largely,  at  the  instant  of  the  accident,  that  all 
sense  and  motion  are  instantaneously  lost,  and  never 
again  return.  And  it  also  sometimes  happens,  that  al- 
though an  extravasation  may  possibly  not  have  been 
made  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  and  the  first  com- 
plaints may  have  been  owing  to  commotion  merely,  yet 
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a  quantity  of  fluid  having  been  shed  from  its  proper 
vessels  very  soon  after  the  accident,  and  prX£ 7us 
proper  symptoms,  before  those  caused  by  the  co  m.  „ 
tion  have  had  time  to  go  off,  the  similarity  o  the"  "  s 
«T  each  of  these  different  causes  is  such;  as  todepri™ 
US  of  all  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  o,  in  1 
the  other  or  of  determining,  with  any  toe  aMe  preci 
Sly  owE»  6m  8UCh  Sympt0mS  a&  ^iK 

A  man  meets  with  a  fall;  a  slight  concussion  of  the 
brain  is  the  consequence,  and  the  patient  is  instantly 
stunned.  The  effects  of  concussion  gradually  subside 
but  an  extravasation  takes  place,  and  the  loss  of  the 
senses  continues,  though  from  a  different  cause.  Here 
according  to  the  principles  of  Petit,  the  case  would  be 
set  down  as  concussion ;  yet,  things  are  quite  the  con- 
trary, the  extravasation  now  keeping  up  the  symptom 
which  was  only  temporarily  produced  by  concussion. 
In  many  instances,  also,  the  effects  of  concussion  and 
extravasation  exist  together,  and  then  how  is  a  sur- 
geon to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  case?— (See  (Euvres 
Our.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  25.) 

"  When  an  extravasation  of  any  kind  is  made  either 
upon  or  within  the  brain,  if  it  be  in  such  quantity,  or 
so  situated,  as  to  disorder  the  economy  of  the  animal, 
it  always  produces  such  disorder  by  making  an  unna- 
tural pressure  on  the  parts  where  it  lies.  The  nature 
and  degree  of  the  symptoms  hereby  produced  are  va- 
rious and  different  in  different  persons,  according  to 
the  kind,  quantity,  and  situation  of  the  pressing  fluid. 
Sometimes  it  is  merely  fluid  blood,  sometimes  blood  in 
a  state  of  coagulation ;  sometimes  it  is  a  clear  lymph, 
and  at  others  blood  and  water  are  found  mixed  to- 
gether :  each  of  these  is  found  either  simple  or  mixed 
in  different  situations,  that  is,  between  the  skull  and 
dura  mater,  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  or  in  the 
natural  cavities  of  the  brain  called  its  ventricles,  and 
sometimes,  in  cases  of  great  violence,  they  are  found 
at  the  same  time  in  all  these  different  parts.  Some- 
times a  considerable  quantity  is  shed  instantly  at  the 
time  of  the  accident ;  and  sometimes  the  breach  by 
which  the  effusion  is  made  is  so  circumstanced,  both  as 
to  nature  and  situation,  that  it  is  at  first  very  small, 
and  increases  by  faster  or  slower  degrees.  In  the  for- 
mer, the  symptoms  are  generally  immediate  and  ur- 
gent, and  the  extravasation  is  of  the  bloody  kind ;  in 
the  latter,  they  are  frequently  slight  at  first,  appear 
after  some  little  interval  of  time,  increase  gradually  till 
they  become  urgent  or  fatal,  and  are  in  such  case  ge- 
nerally occasioned  by  extravasated  lymph.  So  that  al- 
though the  immediate  appearance  of  bad  symptoms 
does  most  certainly  imply  mischief  of  some  kind  or 
other,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  ought  to  suppose 
his  patient  free  from  hazard,  either  because  such  symp- 
toms do  not  show  themselves  at  first,  or  because  they 
appear  to  be  but  slight;  those  which  come  on  late,  or, 
appearing  slight  at  first,  increase  gradually,  being  full 
as  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  to  consequence,  as  the  more 
immediately  alarming  ones ;  with  this  material  differ- 
ence between  them,  that  the  one  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  mere  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  may  by 
means  of  quietude  and  evacuation  go  quite  off;  whereas, 
the  other  being  most  frequently  owing  to  an  extravasa- 
tion of  Jymph  (though  sometimes  of  blood  also)  within 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  are  very  seldom  removed 
by  art."— (Pott.) 

The  case  of  extravasation  between  the  cranium  and 
dura  mater  is  almost  the  only  one  which  admits  of 
relief  from  trephining.  Mr.  Abernethy  informs  us, 
that  in  the  cases  which  he  has  seen  of  blood  extrava- 
sated between  the  dura  and  pia  mater,  on  a  division  of 
the  former  membrane  being  made  for  its  discharge, 
only  the  serous  part  of  it  could  be  evacuated ;  for  the 
coagulum  was  spread  over  the  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  and  had  descended  as  low  as  possible  towards 
its  inferior  part,  so  that  very  little  relief  was  obtained 
by  the  operation. — (Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  46.) 
This  statement  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Bichat,  and  the 
practice  inculcated  agrees  with  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
also  directs,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Fractures  of  the  cranium  which  take  place  across 
the  lower  and  front  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  the 
rest  of  the  track  of  the  trunk,  and  large  branches  of 
the  spinous  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  are  cases  very 
apt  to  be  attended  with  a  copious  extravasation.  This 
vessel,  and  others  more  deeply  seated,  however,  may 
be  ruptured,  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood, 


and  induce  urgent  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain, 
not  only  without  the  co-existence  of  a  fracture,  but 
even  of  any  external  mark  of  Violence  on  the  scalp. 

The  effused  blood  is  frequently  situated  below  the 
part  on  which  the  violence  has  operated,  and  hence, 
when  such  part  is  pointed  out  by  a  wound  or  discolor- 
ation of  the  scalp,  or  a  fracture,  and  the  symptoms  of 
pressure  are  considerable,  I  should  have  no  hesitation 
about  immediately  trephining  in  the  situation  of  the 
external  injury.  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which 
such  practice  was  justified  by  the  result,  and  even 
when  no  extravasation  exists,  this  plan  will  sometimes 
detect  a  depression  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  and 
be  the  means  of  saving  life,  as  happened  in  one  very 
remarkable  case,  which  1  trephined  at  Brussels  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  hold  out  the  expectation,  that  by  acting  on 
this  principle,  the  surgeon  will  always  find  blood  im- 
mediately under  the  part  of  the  uranium  which  he 
perforates.  With  respect  to  a  fracture  also,  as  a  guide 
to  the  place  for  the  application  of  the  trephine  in  case* 
of  extravasation,  Desault  regards  it  as  very  fallacious, 
dissections  proving  that  numerous  fractures  of  the 
skull  are  unattended  with  any  effusion  of  blood  imme- 
diately under  them ;  and  his  experience  taught  him 
that  the  most  frequent  cases  were  those  in  which  there 
was  either  extravasation  without  fracture,  or  a  fracture 
with  blood  effused  in  a  part  of  the  head  remote  from 
the  injury  of  the  bone. — ((Euvres  Our.  t.  2,  p.  130.) 
Even  when  blood  is  seen  issuing  from  the  fissure,  he 
regards  it  as  no  proof  of  the  dura  mater  being  de- 
tached, as  such  blood  may  proceed  from  the  vessels  of 
the  diploe. — (P.  31.)  But  what  is  to  be  done  when  dan- 
gerous symptoms  of  pressure  prevail,  without  any  ex 
ternal  mark  to  denote  what  part  of  the  head  has  re- 
ceived the  blow,  or  whether  any  at  all  ?  for  a  general 
concussion  of  the  head  may  produce  an  effusion  of 
blood  within  the  cranium.  Under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  Pott  was  against  the  operation,  and  says,  that "  the 
only  chance  of  relief  is  from  phlebotomy  and  an  open 
belly ;  by  which  we  may  hope  so  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluids  as  to  assist  nature  in  the  dissi- 
pation or  absorption  of  what  has  been  extravasated. 
This  is  an  effect  which,  although  not  highly  improba- 
ble in  itself,  yet  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  slight  or 
trifling  application  of  the  means  proposed.  The  use 
of  them  must  be  proportioned  to  the  hazard  of  the  case. 
Blood  must  be  drawn  off  freely  and  repeatedly,  and 
from  different  veins  ;  the  belly  must  be  kept  constantly 
open,  the  body  quiet,  and  the  strictest  regularity  of  ge- 
neral regimen  must  be  rigidly  observed.  By  these 
means,  very  alarming  symptoms  have  now  and  then 
been  removed,  and  people  in  seemingly  very  hazardous 
circumstances  have  been  recovered."  Desault  also 
promulgated  the  same  advice,  and  blamed  the  doctrine 
formerly  in  vogue,  that  it  was  better  to  apply  the  tre- 
phine many  times  uselessly  than  to  let  a  single  extra- 
vasation remain  undetected ;  for  he  was  firmly  con 
vinced  that  the  trephine,  when  used  on  this  principle, 
was  a  source  of  greater  mischief  than  the  effused  blood 
itself. — (QLuvres  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  34.)  The  same  doctrine 
is  espoused  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  (Lectures,  ire.  vol.  I,  p. 
288),  and,  I  believe,  by  all  the  best  modern  surgeons. 

But  should  the  mode  of  judging  whether  blood  lies 
immediately  under  the  skull,  suggested  by  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy, prove  invariably  correct,  the  question  whether 
the  trephine  should  be  applied  or  not,  may  in  future  be 
more  easily  determined.  Even  when  the  injured  scalp 
shows  where  the  violence  has  operated,  the  criterion 
about  to  be  noticed  may  inform  us  whether  we  should 
perforate  the  bone  or  not ;  for  though  the  extravasa- 
tion is  sometimes  found  immediately  under  the  external 
mark,  yet  it  often  is  not  so,  but  is  in  a  part  distant  from 
that  mark,  to  which  situation  we  have  nothing  to  lead 
us,  and  to  which,  indeed,  if  we  knew  it,  we  could  not 
reach.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  observed,  "  that  unless  one 
of  the  large  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  be  wounded, 
the  quantity  of  blood  poured  out  will  probably  be  in- 
considerable ;  and  the  slight  compression  of  the  brain, 
which  this  occasions,  may  not  be  attended  with  any 
peculiar  symptoms,  or  perhaps  it  may  occasion  some 
stupor,  or  excite  an  irritation,  disposing  the  subjacent 
parts  to  become  inflamed.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable, 
that  in  many  cases  which  have  done  well  without  an 
operation,  such  an  extravasation  has  existed.  But  if 
there  be  so  much  blood  on  the  dura  mater  as  materially 
to  derange  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  bone,  to  I 
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rertain  extent,  will  no  longer  receive  blood  from 
within,  and  by  the  operation  performed  for  its  expo- 
jiericranium  must  have  been  separated  from 
. ■  J •  ■.  I  believe  that  a  bime  so  circumstanced 
vill  nut  bi  Jmt rut  In  lilied;  and  I  am  at  least  certain  it 
cannot  with  the  same  freedom  and  celerity  as  it  does 
dura  mater  remains  connected  with  it  inter- 
nall)  "— (See  Abirnithifs  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p. 
47.)  In  some  cases  related  by  this  gentleman,  there 
was  no  hemorrhage  ;  twice  he  was  able,  by  attending 
10  this  circumstance,  to  tell  how  far  the  detachment  of 
the  dura  mater  extended  ;  arid  often,  when  symptoms 
Named  to  demand  a  perforation  of  the  skull,  lie  has 
seen  the  operation  contra-indicated  by  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  bone,  and,  as  the  event  showed,  with  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Aberncthy  admits,  however,  that  in  aged 
persons,  and  in  those  in  whom  the  circulation  has 
l.'  in  rendered  languid  by  the  accident,  the  mode  of 
distinction  which  he  has  pointed  out  will  be  less  con- 
clusive. 

I'oii  remarks,  that  "if  the  extravasation  be  of  blood, 
and  that  blood  be  in  a  fluid  state,  small  in  quantity,  and 
lying  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater,  immediately 
under  or  near  to  the  place  perforated,  it  may  happily  be 
all  discharged  by  such  perforation,  and  the  patient's 
life  may  thereby  be  saved  ;  of  which  many  instances 
are  producible.  Hut  if  the  event  does  not  prove  so 
fortunate,  if  the  extravasation  be  so  large  or  so  situ- 
ated that  the  operation  proves  Insufficient,  yet  the 
symptoms  having  been  urgent,  general  evacuation  hav- 
ing been  used  Ineffectually,  and  a  wound  or  bruise  of 
the  scalp  having  pointed  out  the  part  which  most  pro- 
bably received  the  blow,  although  the  removal  of  that 

part  of  (he  scalp  (a  simple  incision  otlght  to  have  been 
■aid)  should  not  detect  any  injury  done  to  the  bone. 
\ei  ibc  lymptoma  still  subsisting,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  perforation  of  the  cranium  is  in  these  circum- 
stances so  fully  warranted,  that  the  omission  of  it  may 
truly  be  called  a  neglect  of  having  done  that  which 
might  have  proved  serviceable,  and,  ribu t  sir  stantibus, 
can  do  no  harm.  Il  is  very  true,  that  no  man  can  be- 
forehand nil  whether  such  operation  will  prove  bene- 
ficial or  not,  because  he  cannot  know  the  precise  na- 
ture,   degree,   or   situation    Of  the  mischief;    but    this 

oucertainty,  properly  considered,  is  so  far  from  being 
a  dissuasive  from  the  attempt,  that  it  is  really  a  strong 
incitement  to  make  it;  it  being  fully  as  impossible  to 
know  that  ibe  extravaaated  fluid  does  not  lie  between 
the  skull  and  dura  mater,  and  that  under  the  part 
Stricken,  as  that  it  toes',  and  if  the  latter  should  be 
the  case,  and  the  operation  be  not  performed,  one,  and 
mosi  probably  the  only,  means  of  relief  will  have  been 
omitted." 

On  some  of  the  foregoing  points,  Mr.  Itrodie's  ad- 
vice  cum.  nles   very   much   with    the   precepts  of  Mr. 

Ubarnethy,  ind  with  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
lor  many  years  inculcated  in  this  work.  Hlood,  he  ob- 
serves, is  seldom  poured  out  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tity between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone,  except  in 
consequence  of  a  laceration  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  or  one  of  its  principal  branches.  If,  therefore, 
we  liinl  the  patient  Ij  mg  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  dis- 
cover a  fracture  with  or  without  depression,  extending 
in  the  direction  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  Mr. 
a  an  advocate  for  the  trephine.  When  no  frac- 
turc  is  discoverable,  but  there  is  other  evidence  of  the 
injury  having  fallen  on  that  part  of  the  cranium  under 
which  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  situated,  the  tre- 
phine, lie  says,  may  be  employed  on  speculation,  rather 
than  that  the  patient  should  be  left  to  die  without  any 
attempt  being  made  for  his  preservation.— (See  Med. 
Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  ;».  385.) 

When  there  is  no  interval  of  sense  between  the 
blow  and  the  coming  on  of  perilous  symptoms,  it  is 
frequently  Impossible  to  determine  whether  the  mis- 
ohlef  be  owing  to  the  largeness  and  suddenness  ofthe 
extravasation,  to  the  violence  of  the  shock  which  the 
brain  has  received,  or  to  both  these  causes  at  once 
which,  unfortunately,  is  too  olien  the  case.  In  this 
latter  complication,  indeed,  trephining  wall  frequently 
be  of  no  avail,  c\cn  though  it  serve  for  the  entire  re- 
moval of  all  pressure  off  the  brain  ;  for  the  patient 
cannot  recover  from  the  violence  of  the  concussion 
and  never  regains  his  senses.  This  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  the  chance  of  the  operation  doing'  good 
should  not  be  taken  when  there  are  evident  symptoms 
of  pressure.    Let  us,  in  these  darkened  cases,  call  to 


mind  the  sentiments  of  Pott,  who  says,  "No  man 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  this  subject  will  ever 
venture  to  pronounce  or  promise  success  from  the  use 
of  the  trephine,  even  in  the  most  apparently  slight 
cases :  he  knows  that  honestly  he  cannot :  it  is  enough 
that  it  has  often  been  successful  where  and  when 
every  other  means  has  failed.  The  true  and  just  con- 
sideration is  this :  does  the  operation  of  perforating 
the  cranium  in  such  case  add  at  all  to  that  degree  of 
hazard  which  the  patient  is  in  before  it  is  performed  ? 
or  can  he  in  many  instances  do  well  without  it  ?  If  it 
does  add  to  the  patient's  hazard,  that  is  certainly  a  very 
good  reason  for  laying  it  aside,  or  for  using  it  very 
cautiously ;  but  if  it  does  not,  and  the  only  objection 
made  to  it  is,  that  it  frequently  fails  of  being  success- 
ful, surely  it  cannot  be  right  to  disuse  that  which  has 
often  been,  not  only  salutary,  but  the  causa  sine  qud 
non  of  preservation,  merely  because  it  is  also  often 
unsuccessful,  that  is,  because  it  is  not  infallible." 

Giving  vent  to  the  confined  blood  "  may  produce  a 
cure,  or  it  may  prove  only  a  temporary  relief,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  circumstances  of  different  cases. 
The  disappearance  and  even  the  alleviation  of  l  he  most 
pressing  .symptoms,  is  undoubtedly  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, but  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  abso- 
lutely portending  a  good  event.  Either  a  bloody  or 
limpid  extravasation  may  be  formed  or  forming  be- 
tween the  meninges,  or  Hpon  or  within  the  brain,  and 
may  prove  as  certainly  pernicious  in  future,  as  the 
more  external  effusion  would  have  done  had  it  not 
been  discharged ;  or  the  dura  mater  may  have  been  so 
damaged  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  as  to  inflame  and 
suppurate,  and  thereby  destroy  the  patient. 

If  the  disease  lies  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater, 
mere  perforation  of  the  skull  can  do  notliing ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  symptoms  are  pressing,  there  is  no  re- 
medy but  division  of  the  outer  of  these  membranes. 
The  division  of  the  dura  mater  is  an  operation  which  I 
have  several  times  seen  dotie  by  others,  and  have  often 
done  myself;  I  have  seen  it,  and  found  it  now  and 
then  successful;  and,  from  those  instances  of  suc- 
cess, am  satisfied  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  its 
being  sometimes  done."  He  next  states,  however,  his 
sentiment,  that  wounding  the  dura  mater  is  itself  at- 
tended with  dangerous  consequences.  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy's  opinion  of  such  operation  has  already  been  given. 
It  is  alsodisapproved  of  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  says, 
that  if  blood  be  not  found  between  the  dura  mater  and 
skull,  do  not  puncture  the  dura  mater  to  seek  for  it ; 
which  would  be  of  no  use,  as  the  blood  is  coagulated, 
and  could  not  escape,  being  seated  under  the  pia  mater, 
or  in  the  brain  itself. — {Lectures,  &-c.  p.  289.) 

If,  after  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  bone,  the  dura 
mater  should  present  itself  of  a  blue  colour,  be  lifted 
up  by  blood  underneath  it,  and  bulge,  as  it  were,  into 
the  aperture,  Mr.  Brodie  approves  of  a  puncture  being 
made  in  that  membrane;  and,  though  he  joins  Pott  in 
regarding  a  wound  of  the  dura  mater  as  a  dangerous 
measure  itself,  he  considers  it  here  justified  by  circum- 
stances, and  supports  his  advice  by  a  reference  to  a 
case  in  which  Mr.  Chevalier  thus  discharged  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
—(.See  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  vol.  8,  p.  505.)  He 
has  also  adduced  another  instance  of  the  success  of  the 
practice,  in  the  hands  of  my  friend  and  neighbour  Mr. 
Ogle. 

Upon  the  removal  of  a  piece  of  bone  by  means  of 
the  trephine  ;  if  the  operation  has  been  performed  over 
the  part  where  the  disease  is  situated,  and  the  extra- 
vasation be  of  the  fluid  kind,  and  between  the  cranium 
and  dura  mater;  such  fluid,  whether  it  be  blood,  water, 
or  both,  is  immediately  seen,  and  is  partly  discharged 
by  such  opening :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extravasa- 
tion be  of  blood  in  a  coagulated  or  gmmous  state,  it  is 
either  loose  or  in  some  degree  adherent  to  the  dura 
mater ;  if  the  former  of  these  be  the  case,  it  is  either 
totally  or  partially  discharged  at  the  time  of,  or  soon 
after,  the  operation,  according  to  the  quantity  or  extent 
of  the  mischief;  if  the  latter,  the  perforation  disco- 
vers, but  does  not  immediately  discharge  it."  Mr 
Pott  then  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  large  extrava- 
sation must  necessarily  require  a  more  free  removal  of 
bone  than  a  small  one ;  and  a  grumous  or  coagulated 
extravasation  a  still  more  free  use  of  the  instrument. 

In  applying  the  trephine,  on  account  of  a  fracture 
with  depression,  Mr.  Brodie  deems  the  removal  of  a 
small  portion  of  bone  generally  sufficient;  but  when 
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blood  is  extravasated  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater, 
he  recommends  the  bone  to  be  more  freely  taken  aw  aj  . 
He  founds  this  advice  on  the  circumstances  of  a  case 
which  he  has  recorded,  where  a  more  limited  opening 
did  not  give  a  sufficiently  ready  outlet  to  the  suppura- 
tion that  ensued,  and  the  patient  died.— (See  Med.  C/ur. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  386.) 

In  the  treatment  of  pressure  from  extravasation,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  joins  the  generality  of  surgeons  in  re- 
commending free  depletion,  in  order  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation ;  the  bowels,  he  says,  are  to  be  opened,  and  the 
patient  kept  very  quiet.  "  If  there  be  a  bruise,  indi- 
cating the  spot  at  which  the  injury  has  been  sustained, 
you  may  trephine  after  every  other  means  has  been 
tried  ineffectually.  If  a  fracture  exists,  and  the  symp- 
toms do  not  yield  to  depletion,  you  will  trephine  to  seek 
the  extravasation." — {Lectures,  p.  288.) 

All  cases  of  pressure  on  the  brain  are  attended  with 
hazard  of  inflammation  of  this  organ  and  its  mem- 
branes. The  danger  must  be  averted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  applying  cold  washes  to  the  head,  and  em- 
ploying free  and  repeated  bleeding,  leeches,  antimo- 
nials,  saline  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlogistic 
means.  After  the  depleting  method  has  been  con- 
tinued some  time,  blisters  may  be  applied  to  the  head, 
and  the  cold  wash  omitted. 

CONCUSSION  OR   COMMOTION   OF  THE   BRAIN. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  "very  alarming 
symptoms,  followed  sometimes  by  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, are  found  to  attend  great  violence  offered  to 
the  head ;  and,  upon  the  strictest  examination  both  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  neither  fissure,  fracture,  nor 
extravasation  of  any  kind  can  be  discovered.  The 
same  symptoms,  and  the  same  event,  are  met  with, 
when  the  head  has  received  no  injury  at  all  ab  externa, 
but  has  only  been  violently  shaken;  nay,  when  only 
the  body  or  general  frame  has  seemed  to  have  sus- 
tained the  whole  violence."  And  he  afterward  re- 
marks, that  "  the  symptoms  attending  a  concussion  are 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  violence  which 
the  brain  itself  has  sustained,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
cognizable  only  by  the  symptoms.  If  the  concussion 
be  very  great,  all  sense  and  power  of  motion  are  imme- 
diately abolished,  and  death  follows  soon ;  but  be- 
tween this  degree  and  that  slight  confusion  (or  stun- 
ning as  it  is  called)  which  attends  most  violences  done 
to  the  head,  there  are  many  stages."  But  besides  the 
foregoing  description  of  concussion,  which  seems  ra- 
ther to  consist  in  a  lesion  of  function  than  in  any 
visible  disorganization,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  found 
the  more  violent  degrees  of  it  attended  with  laceration 
of  the  brain,  and  slight  extravasation. — {Lectures,  d(-c. 
p.  262.)  The  latter,  however,  are  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  compound  cases  than  as  instances  of  pure 
concussion.  Mr.  Brodie  has  observed,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion  do  not  depend  upon  any  such  de- 
rangement of  the  organization  of  the  brain  as  admits 
of  being  disclosed  to  us  by  dissection ;  yet  he  thinks 
the  inference  not  justified,  that  there  is  really  no  or- 
ganic change.  It  is  difficult,  he  says,  to  conceive  in 
what  other  manner  concussion  of  the  brain  can  ope- 
rate so  as  to  produce  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to 
produce ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  ultimate  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  is  on  so  minute  a  scale  that  our  senses 
are  incapable  of  detecting  it.  it  is  evident  that  there 
may  be  changes  and  alterations  of  structure  which  our 
senses  are  also  incapable  of  detecting. — {Brodie  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  337.) 

Mr.  Abernethy,  I  think,  has  removed  a  good  deal  of 
the  perplexity  of  this  subject  by  dividing  concussion 
into  three  stages.  In  fact,  without  discriminating  them, 
the  various  descriptions  of  the  symptoms,  as  given  by 
different  writers,  cannot  be  at  all  reconciled. 

"The  first  is,  that  state  of  insensibility  and  de- 
rangement of  the  bodily  powers  which  immediately 
succeeds  the  accident.  While  it  lasts,  the  patient 
scarcely  feels  any  injury  that  may  be  inflicted  on  him. 
His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in  general  without  ster- 
tor ;  his  pulse  intermits,  and  his  extremities  are  cold. 
But  such  a  state  cannot  last  long ;  it  goes  off  gradually, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another,  which  I  consider  as  the 
second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this,  the  pulse  and  res- 
piration become  better,  and  though  not  regularly  per- 
formed, are  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  and  to  diffuse 
warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  patient  is  now  so  far  restored,  that  he  is  sen- 


sible if  his  skin  be  pinched ;  but  he  lies  stupid  and  In- 

attentive  to-slight  external  impressions.    An  tl 

of  concussion  diminish,  w  becomes  capable  ol  replyin| 

in  qui  .-nuns  pui  id  him  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  espe- 
cially when  they  refer  to  his  chief  suffering  at  the  lime, 
as  pain  in  the  head,  etc.;  otherwise  he  answers  inco- 
herently, and  as  if  his  attention  was  occupied  t>>  some- 
thing else.  As  long  as  the  stupor  remains,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  seems  to  be  moderate;  but  as  tin. 
former  abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  increase;  and 
this  constitutes  the  third  stage,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  series  of  effects  proceeding  from  con- 
cussion. 

These  several  stages  vary  considerably  in  (hair  de- 
gree and  duration ;  but  more  or  less  of  each  will  be 
found  to  take  place  in  every  instance  where  the  brain 
has  been  violently  shaken.  Whether  they  bear  any 
certain  proportion  to  each  other  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
Indeed,  this  will  depend  upon  such  a  variety  ol  can  inn- 
stances  in  the  constitution,  the  injury,  and  the  after- 
treatment,  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  concussion,  it  would 
appear  that  in  the  first  stage  very  little  can  be  done; 
and,  perhaps,  what  little  is  done  had  better  be  omitted, 
as  the  brain  and  nerves  are  probably  insensible  fo  any 
stimulants  that  can  be  employed.  From  a  loose  and, 
I  think,  fallacious  analogy  between  the  insensibility  in 
fainting  and  that  which  occurs  in  concussion,  the  more 
powerful  stimulants,  such  as  wine,  brandy,  and  vola- 
tile alkali,  are  commonly  had  recourse  to,  as  soon 
as  the  patient  can  be  got  to  swallow.  The  same  rea- 
soning which  led  to  the  employment  of  these  reme- 
dies in  theirs*  stage,  in  order  to  recall  sensibility,  has 
given  a  kind  of  sanction  to  their  repetition  in  the  second 
with  a  view  to  continue  and  increase  it. 

But  here  the  practice  becomes  more  pernicious  and 
less  defensible.  The  circumstance  of  the  brain  having 
so  far  recovered  its  powers  as  to  carrj  on  the  animal 
functions  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  is  surely 
a  strong  argument  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  with- 
out the  aid  of  means  which  probably  tend  to  exhaust 
parts  already  weakened  by  the  violent  action  they  in- 
duce. 

And  it  seems  probable  that  these  stimulating  liquors 
will  aggravate  that  inflammation  which  must  sooner 
or  later  ensue."—  {Essay  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  y.  Oil.) 
In  most  cases  of  concussion,  the  patient  vomits  after 
the  accident.    According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  sickness  and 
vomiting  are  generally  early  symptoms,  and  seldom 
continue  after  the  patient  has  recovered  from  the  lirst 
shock  of  the  accident. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vul.  14,p. 
339.)    In  the  beginning,  a  torpor  exists  in  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  and  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
evacuation  ;    but  afterward  the  feces  are  sometimes 
involuntarily  discharged ;  and  the  bladder  becomes  dis- 
tended, so  as  to  require  the  catheter  ;  but  after  a  time, 
the  urine  also  comes  away  involuntarily.    There  is 
sometimes  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  a  part  of  the  blood 
which  drops  into  the  throat  is  vomited  up.    The  pupils 
of  the  eyes  are  generally  natural ;  but  if  changed,  both 
are  a  little  dilated,  or  sometimes  only  one.    The  state 
of  the  pupils,  however,  is  differently  represented  by 
different  writers,  and  my  experience  has  taught  me  that 
it  is  subject  to  much  variety.    In  that  stage  in  which 
the  sensibility  of  the  patient  is  impaired,  but  not  annihi- 
lated, "  the  pupils  contract  on  exposure  to  light,  and 
are  sometimes  more  contracted  than  under  ordinary 
circumstances." — {Brodie,  vol.  cit.  p.  338.)    According 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  pulse,  although  natural  w  In  n 
the  patient  is  undisturbed,  scarcely  ever  fails  to  be 
quickened  by  any  exertion  made  by  the  patient :  and 
the  carotids  sometimes  pulsate  with  great  force;  but 
the  latter  symptom  is  generally  not  noticed  till  after  a 
few  hours.    The  state  of  the  pulse  is  very  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  disorder.    In  severe  cases, 
the  pulse  is  at  first  intermitting,  irregular,  feeble,  jier- 
haps  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  patient  in  a  condi- 
tion approaching  that  of  syncope.    Such  may  be  tus  si- 
tuation for  several  hours  alter  the  accident    When 
concussion  proves  fatal,  the  cause  of  death  is  imputed 
by  Mr.  Brodie  to  this  disturbance  of  the  action  ol  I  In: 
heart.     "  In  general,  when  the  patient  has  lain  for  some 
time  in  the  state  which  has  been  described,  a  reaction 
cf  the  circulating  system  takes  place,  and  the  pulse 
beats  with  greater  strength  in  proportion  as  the  failure 
of  it  was  greater  in  the  first  instance.    But  where  the 
shock  has  been  unusually  severe,  there  is  no  such 
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reaction.    The  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  feeble, 

•,-  gular  and  Intermittent;  tbe  extremities  grow 

i  at  last  the  action  of  the  heart  being  altoge- 

wnded,  » *  i  *  -  patient  expires.    In  some  cases, 

r  read hai  began  to  take  place,  it  seems  as 

institution  were  unequal  to  the  effort :  there  is 

another  Ihiloreoftbe  circulation,  thereanll  ofwbich  is 

ai  If  the  [.an.  Hi  had  never  rallied  from  the 

beginning."— {Brodie.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p. 

Ml  >    Tm  mind,  as  Sir  Astliy  Cooper  remarks,  is  va- 

according  to  tbe  degree  of  injury  winch 

the  patient  haa  instalned.    In  some  cases,  there  is  a 

miai  Loss  ni  mental  power:  In  others,  the  patient  is 

cai.ai.i.-,  though  with  difficulty. of  being  roused  to  make 

a  rational  answer,  but  Immediately  sinks  again  into 

eotna,     Sometimes  the  memory  is  lost ;  while  in  other 

it  is  only  partially  impaired.     A  total  forget- 

01  an)  foreign  language  is  a  common  effect  of 

entlj   happens  that  the  patient, 

when   roused,  will  be  perfectly  sensible  and  answer 

questions  rationally  ;  but  If  Left  undisturbed,  the  mind 

appears  to  be  oi  me  particular  circumstance 

(often  an  Inc I  which  be  is  constantly 

talking.  1'aiienis  recollect  nothing  about  the  mode  in 
which  their  accident*  took  place.  If  the  injury  has  been 
mad  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  they  can  only  remem- 
ber uioiinhng  and  riding  to  some  distance,  but  not  that 
the  animal  ran  away  or  threw  them;  nor,  however 
perfecU)  they  ma]  recover  in  other  respects,  do  they 
ever  have  any  recolleclion  of  the  kind  of  accident. 
The  change  produced  by  injuries  of  the  brain  is  re- 
marked to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  effects  of  age  ; 
the  patient  loses  impressions  of  a  recent  date,  and  is 
sensible  of  those  which  be  received  iii  his  earlier  years. 
But,  aa  Sir  Astley  correctly  explains,  the  degree  of  ill- 
pin  sum  lined  by  the  brain  varies  considerably  in  dif- 
b  ri  hi  easel  Bome  patients  are  only  stunned,  or  de- 
jinved  of  sense  for  a  moment  ;  others  recover  in  a 
lew  hours  ;  some  remain  in  a  great  degree  insensible 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  Some  recover  entirely; 
fit  In  rs  have  afterward  an  imperfect  memory.  A  par- 
tial loss  of  sense  will  be  produced  in  the  function  of 
one  eye,  or  deafness  in  one  ear;  and  so  of  volition, 
the  squinting  caused  by  an  injury  of  the  brain  being 
sometimes  permanent.    In  some  cases  a  degree  of  fa- 

luii\  ,  in  some,  great  irritability;  in  others,  vertigo, 
and  tendency  lO  severe  headache  from  the  slightest  ex- 
citement, will  remain.      In  one  example  seen  by  Sir 

per,  a  remarkable  irritability  of  the  stomach 

and  disposition  tO  vomit  were  the  permanent  conse- 
quences oi  a  concussion  Of  the  brain.  In  particular 
instances,  the  faculty  of  readily  Uttering  the  proper 
words  fbr  expressing  ideas  is  lost  and  never  regained, 
and  wrong  terms  are  used.  Often  the  judgment  re- 
mains enieeb led  -(Lectures, vol.  1, />.  254,  <>c.)  Many 
of  the  observations  In  tbe  foregoing  statement  coincide 
with  the  accounts  given  of  the  subject  in  the  writings 

of  Hich.it  and  Desault. 

The  lol lowing  passage,  extracted  from  a  writer  who 
has  already  been  of  material  assistance  in  this  article, 
cannot  be  100  deeply  Impressed  on  the  memory  of  every 
surgical  practitioner. 

•  1  o  distinguish  between  an  extravasation  and  com- 
motion  i,\  the  symptoms  only,  is  [frequently  a  very  Bif- 
licuit  matter,  sometimes  an  impossible  one.  The  si- 
milarity of  the  affects  in  some  cases,  and  the  very  small 
Space  Of  nine  winch  may  intervene  between  the  going 

off  of  the  one  and  accession  of  the  other,  render  this  a 
exercise  ol  the.  judgment.  The  first  stun- 
ning or  deprivation  of  sense,  whether  total  or  partial, 
maj  be  from  either,  and  no  man  can  tell  from  which; 
but  when  these  first  symptoms  have  been  removed,  or 
iappeaisd,  if  such  patient  is  again 

i  with  drowsiness  or  stupidity,  or  a  total  or 
partial  loss  of  sense,  u  then  becomes  most  probable, 
thai  the  first  complaints  were  from  commotion,  and  that 
the  latter  arc  from  extravasation;  and  the  greater  the 

Ol  time  between  the  two,  the  greater  is  the  pro- 
bability not  onh  thai  an  extravasation  is  the  cause,  but 

thai  toe  extravasation  is  of  the  limpid  kind,  made  gra- 

datim.and  w  it  Inn  the  brain. 

\\  ben  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  anv  other  in- 
|ur\.  and  commotion  seems  to  be  the  sole  disease, 
plentiful  eva,  nation  by  phlebotomy  and  lenient  cathar- 
tics, a  dark  room,  tbe  most  perfoct  quietude,  andavery 
low  regimen,  are  the  only  means  in  our  power;  and 
are  sometimes  successful ." — {Pott.)    When  the  patient 


is  at  all  sensible,  every  thing  likely  to  irritate  the 
mind  is  to  be  avoided.— (A.  Cooper,  Lectures,  t$-c.  p. 
279,  vol.  1 .) 

With  these  means  should  also  be  associated  the 
constant  application  to  the  head  of  cloths  dipped  in 
very  cold  water,  or  Schmucker's  frigorific  lotion. 
When  the  effects  of  the  violence  are  not  necessarily 
fatal  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  accident,  the  great 
danger  which  is  to  be  guarded  against  is  certainly  in- 
flammation of  the  brain.  Hence  the  necessity  of  freely 
employing  the  lancet  and  antiphlogistic  means.  The 
discrimination  which  Mr.  Abernethy  introduced  into 
the  views  of  the  present  subject,  by  his  division  of 
concussion  into  three  stages,  has  led  also  to  more  ra- 
tional and  successful  practice.  For,  though  bleeding 
is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  the  great  means  of  re- 
lief in  concussion,  it  is  not  rashly  practised  at  the 
beginning  of  many  cases,  when  the  pulse  can  hardly 
be  felt,  when  the  circulation  scarcely  goes  on,  and 
every  action  in  the  system  is  nearly  annihilated.  But 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  circulation  is  closely 
watched,  and  the  surgeon  bleeds  in  sufficient  time  and 
quantity,  to  prevent  in  many  instances  that  immoderate 
frequency  and  hardness  which  the  pulse  always  has 
a  tendency  in  these  cases  to  assume,  immediately  the 
first  shock  of  the  accident  begins  to  abate.  "  Bleed- 
ing," as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  correctly  notices,  "  may  be 
carried  to  excess.  You  must,  in  the  repetition  of  bleed- 
ing, regulate  your  conduct  by  the  symptoms ;  observe 
whether  there  be  any  hardness  in  your  patient's  pulse, 
and  whether  he  complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  if  he 
have  still  the  power  of  complaining.  Watch  your  pa- 
tient with  the  greatest  possible  anxiety ;  visit  him  at 
least  three  times  a  day  :  and  if  you  find  any  hardness 
of  the  pulse  supervening  after  the  first  copious  bleed- 
ing, take  away  a  tea-cupful  of  blood ;  but  do  not  go 
on  bleeding  him  largely;  for  you  would,  by  this 
means,  reduce  the  strength  too  much,  and  prevent  the 
reparative  process  of  nature."  Sir  Astley  admits,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  take  away 
blood  after  the  first  bleeding  ;  hut  he  "directs  this  to  be 
generally  done  in  small  quantities.  He  acknowledges, 
also,  thai  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  take  away  large 
quantities  by  repeated  bleedings. — {P.  271.)  The  re- 
covery of  many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  I  have  imputed  to  the  frequent  and 
even  copious  abstraction  of  blood,  by  means  of  the 
lancet,  leeches,  and  cupping ;  at  the  same  time,  I  know 
that  this  practice  is  often  carried  beyond  all  modera- 
tion, without  due  attention  to  those  circumstances 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  the  proper  guide. 

I  believe,  with  Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Brodie,  thai 
in  the  very  first  stage  of  concussion,  when  all  the 
powers  of  life  are  depressed,  cordials  and  stimulants 
can  rarely  be  employed  with  advantage.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  lately  offered  some  considerations 
against  the  method  which  merit  attention.  There  are, 
he  observes,  sufficient  reasons  why  we  should  regard 
that  condition  of  the  system  which  approaches  to  syn- 
cope, as  being  mostly  conducive  to  the  patient's  wel- 
fare, and  why  we  should  wish  to  prolong  rather  than 
abridge  the  period  of  its  duration.  The  same  blow 
which  gives  rise  to  symptoms  of  concussion,  he  re- 
marks, frequently  occasions  the  rupture  of  some  small 
vessels  within  the  cranium.  The  same  state  of  the 
system  which  produces  an  enfeebled  action  of  the 
heart,  is  calculated  to  prevent  the  ruptured  vessels 
from  pouring  out  their  contents ;  and  the  longer  it  con- 
tinues, the  less  is  the  danger  of  internal  hemorrhage. 
If  we  excite  the  action  of  the  heart  with  wine  and  am- 
monia, we  may  bring  on  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
brain.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  watch  the  gradual  re- 
storation of  the  pulse,  and  bleed  at  the  proper  moment 
in  quantity  sufficient  to  keep  down  the  action  of  the 
heart,  we  may  often  check  extravasation.  Mr.  Brodie 
also  argues,  that  as  the  state  of  depression  is  followed 
by  one  of  excitement,  it  is  another  strong  consideration 
in  favour  of  avoiding  stimuli,  and  having  recourse  to 
bleeding  m  time  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  heart  from 
becoming  too  vehement. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
14,  p.  377.) 

With  respect  to  emetics,  I  have  no  confidence  my- 
self in  their  usefulness  in  cases  of  concussion,  and 
much  doubt  even  their  safety,  especially  when  the  dis- 
order is  complicated  with  extravasation  {A.  Cooper, 
Lectures,  i$-c.  vol.  1,  p.  276),  a  point  often  inca 
of  positive  decision. 
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Purgative  an  antimonial  medicines  should  be  pre- 
scribed, and  a  low  regimen  enjoined.  After  bleeding 
Has  been  freely  practised  and  the  bowels  emptied,  blis- 
ters on  the  scalp  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  frequently 
very  useful  in  preventing  or  lessening  the  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

As  bleeding  from  the  arm  cannot  be  employed  in 
young  children,  Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  exhibi- 
tion of  calomel,  with  acescent  drinks,  so  as  to  purge 
them ;  and  leeches,  or  opening  the  jugular  vein. 

For  the  relief  of  certain  symptoms,  frequently  re- 
maining after  concussion,  as  pain  in  the  head,  giddi- 
ness, diminution  of  sight,  and  deafness,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
directs  the  head  to  be  washed  with  spirit  of  wine  and 
water,  or  the  use  of  the  shower-bath.  Sometimes  he 
orders  the  ung.  canthar.  to  be  rubbed  on  the  head,  and 
pil.  hydrarg.  and  extr.  colocynth.  to  be  given.  In  cases 
of  nervous  debility  of  an  organ,  electricity  is  sometimes 
useful;  and  occasionally,  in  long-continued  pains  of  the 
head,  he  forms  an  issue  in  the  scalp,  benefit  sometimes 
resulting  even  from  slight  exfoliations.— (Lectures, 
vol.  1,  p.  280.)  These  measures  are  infinitely  more 
prudent  than  the  old  custom  of  trephining. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  adverting  to 
the  great  propensity  to  relapse,  after  patients  have  long 
appeared  out  of  every  danger  from  wounds  of  the  head, 
the  bad  symptoms  sometimes  coming  on  again,  and 
proving  fatal  many  years  after  the  original  injury,  as 
is  strongly  exemplified  in  a  case  related  in  a  work  of 
high  character.— (See  Schmucker's  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten,  b.l,  p.  247.) 

[In  the  third  number  of  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
and  Phys.  Sciences,  Professor  Sewall,  of  Washington 
city,  has  reported  two  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cranium, 
•with  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
The  wound  in  one  of  them  was  inflicted  with  a  spade, 
"which  penetrated  through  the  dura  mater  and  into  the 
medullary  portion  of  the  brain.  The  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment was  relied  upon  from  the  commencement,  and 
during  the  suppuration  which  followed  :  the  brain  it- 
self protruded  and  sloughed  away,  and  subsequently 
portions  of  it  were  removed  by  the  spatula.  This  pa- 
tient, nevertheless,  recovered  entirely  in  six  weeks  after 
the  accident. 

Professor  Dudley  has  also  written  a  valuable  paper 
on  injuries  of  the  head,  which  may  be  found  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine.  He 
reports  a  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  occurring  after 
injuries  of  the  cranium,  which  he  has  cured  by  tre- 
phining. In  confirmation  of  his  views  I  may  here  refer 
to  a  case  published  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  N.  Y.  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journal,  in  which  epilepsy,  originating  from 
depression  of  bone,  was  cured  by  trephining,  by  Dr. 
David  L.  Rogers,  of  this  city. — Reese.'] 

Hippocrates,  De  Capitis  Vulneribus,  XZrno.  Indetim, 
1578.  Jac.  Berengarius,  De  Fracturd  Cranii,  Bologna, 
1513.  James  Yonge,  Wounds  of  the  Brain  proved 
curable,  not  only  by  the  Opinion  and  Experience,  of 
many  of  the  best  Authors,  but  the  remarkable  History 
of  a  Child  cured  of  two  very  large  Depressions,  with 
the  Loss  of  a  great  Part  of  the  Skull ,  a  Portion  of 
the  Brain  also  issuing  through  a  penetrating  Wound 
of  the  Dura  and  Pia  Mater,  \1mo.  Land.  1682.  /.  /. 
Wepfer,  Observationes  Medico-practices  de  Affectibus 
Capitis  internis  et  externis,  Scaphusii,  1727.  Murray, 
An  post  gravem  ab  ictu  vel  casu  capitis  percussionem, 
nonjuvante  etiam  iterata  terebratione,  dura  meninx 
incisione  aperienda?  Lutet.  Paris,  1736.  (Haller,Disp. 
Chir.  vol.  1,  p.  97.)  R.  C.  Wagner,  De  Contrqfissura, 
Jena,  1708.  (Holler,  Disp.  Chir.  vol.  I,  p.  15.)  J.  C. 
Teubeler,  De  Vulneribus  Cerebri  non  semper  lethalibus, 
Halm,  1760.  /.  Chr.  Camerarius,  Diss.  Inaug.  exhi- 
bens  rarissimam  Sanationem  Cerebri  quassati  cum 
notabili  Substantias  Deperditione,  Tubing.  1719.  Alex. 
Camerarius,  et  Th.  Fr.  Faber,  De  Apostemate  Pirn  Ma- 
tris,  Tubing.  1722.  /.  A.  Conradi,  De  Vulnere  Fronti 
inflicto,  Lugd.  1722.  M.  E.  Boretius,  et  J.  G.  Arnoldt, 
De  Epilepsia  ex  Depresso  Cranio,  Regiomont.  1724. 
G.  A.  Langguth,  Programma  de  Sinus  Frontalis  Vul- 
nere sine  Terebratione  curando,  Wittemb.  1748.  Cho- 
part,  Memoire  sur  les  Lesions  de  la  Tete  par  Contre- 
coup,  Svo.  Paris,  1771.  /.  La  Fosse,  De  Cerebri  Affecti- 
bus a  Causis  externis  evidentibus,  Monsp.  1763.  A.  J. 
Van  Hulst,  De  Cerebri  ejusque  Membranarum  Infiam- 
matione  et  Suppuratione  occulta,  Ghidlenop,  1784.  P. 
J  Primelius,  De  Utilitate  Incisionis  integumentorum 
Capitis  in  LcBsionibus  Capitis,  ii-c.  Aelthre,  1788.   Bar- 1 
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(knave,  hi  Mini,  dt  VAcad.  dt  Chirurgie,  t.  2.  Lt 
Dran,  TraM  des  Operations  dt  Chirurgie.  J.  L.  Petit 
Trail'  des  Mni.  Chir.  t.  l.  Dease,  Obs.an  Wounds  of 
tin-  Head,  Svo.  tond.  1776.  Pott  on  Injur, 
Head  from  External  Violence.  Hill's  Cases  m'  Sur- 
gery. O'Hallorau  on  the  different  Disorders  arising 
from  External  Injuries  if  the  Head,Hvo.  Dublin,  17M, 
Somecasesin  Desault's  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal. 
Memoire  sur  les  Plaies  de  T£te,in  (Euvres  Chir.  </<• 
Desault,  par  Bichat,  t.  2.  Lassus,  PatKolog  i 
gicale,  t.  2,  p.  252,  <S  c.  edit.  1809.  Schmuckir's  Wahr- 
nehmungen,  b.  1  ;  and  Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften, 
b.  1  and  3, 8uo.  Berlin,  1785.  Richerand,  Nosographu 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  230,  et  seq.  edit.  4.  /.  Abernethy  on  In- 
juries of  the  Head,  in  his  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  td. 
1811.  Larrey,  in  Mem.,  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2,  3,  et  4 
8vo.  Paris,  1812—1817.  Dr.  Hennen,  Principles  of 
Military  Surgery,  ed.  2  8vo.  Edin.  1820.  The  three 
last  works,  and  those  of  Le  Dran,  Petit,  Desault,  and 
Bichat,  Dease,  O'Halloran,  Pott,  and  Schmucker,  de- 
serve particular  attention.  Also,  Dr.  J.  Thomson's  Re- 
port of  Observations  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals 
in  Belgium,  Edinb.  1816.  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  Lecturtl 
an  the  Principles,  <S-c.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  1824.  B.  C. 
Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14, 1828.  See  Trephine 
HEMERALOPIA.  According  to  M.  Dujardin,  this 
term  is  derived  from  rjiiipa,  the  day,  aXaos,  blind,  and 
Sup,  the  eye,  and  its  right  signification  is  therefore  in- 
ferred to  be  diurna  crecitvdo,  or  day-blindness. — (See 
Journal  de  Med.  t.  19,  p.  348.)  In  the  same  sense,  Dr. 
Hillary  (Obs.  on  the  Diseases  of  Barbadoes,  p.  298, 
edit.  2)  and  Dr.  Heberden  (Med.  Trans,  vol.  1,  art.  5) 
have  employed  the  term. 

Hemeralopia,  then,  which  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  nyctalopia  of  the  ancients, 
or  night-blindness.  Numerous  modern  writers,  how- 
ever, have  used  these  terms  in  the  contrary  sense; 
considering  the  hemeralopia  as  denoting  sight  during 
the  day,  and  blindness  in  the  night ;  and  nyctalopia  as 
expressing  night-seeing,  owl-sight,  as  the  French  call 
it,  and  blindness  during  the  daytime. 

Hemeralopia,  in  the  meaning  of  day-blindness,  is  a 
very  uncommon  affection.  Dr.  Hillary  never  met  with 
but  two  examples.  He  mentions  a  report,  however, 
that  there  are  a  people  in  Siam,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
also  in  Africa,  who  are  subject  to  the  disease  of  being 
blind  in  the  daytime,  and  seeing  well  by  night. — (Mod. 
Univ.  Hist.  vol.  7.) 

According  to  Sauvages,  hemeralopia  (in  his  nomen- 
clature called  amblyopia  crepuscularis)  was  in  some 
degree  epidemic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpelliei1. 
in  the  villages  in  damp  situations,  adjoining  rivers,  and 
it  particularly  affected  the  soldiers,  who  slept  in  the 
open  damp  air.  They  were  cured,  he  says,  by  blister- 
ing, together  with  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  other 
evacuants.— (Nosol.  Method,  class  6,  gen.  3,  spec.  1.) 

See  some  ingenious  observations  on  the  subject  in 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Hemeralopia,  and  by  Mr. 
Bampfield,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  34,  be. 

Scarpa,  with  the  generality  of  modern  writers,  has 
considered  hemeralopia  as  an  affection,  in  which  the 
patient  sees  very  well  in  the  day,  but  not  in  the  night- 
time. 

The  abolition  of  eyesight  by  night  (observes  Mr. 
Bampfield)  has  occurred  in  all  ages,  and  is  a  common 
disease  of  seamen  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  all  hot  and  tropical  countries  and 
latitudes,  and  affects  more  or  less  the  natives  likewise 
of  those  regions  of  the  globe.  It  also  occurs  frequently 
among  soldiers  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ;  but  he 
has  been  informed  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  prevalent 
among  them  as  sailors.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  com- 
plaint of  the  Lascars  employed  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's ships  trading  between  India  and  Europe.  It 
has  very  rarely  indeed  affected  the  officers  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's or  of  the  East  India  Company's  ships.  Celsus 
has  remarked,  that  women  and  virgins,  whose  men- 
strual returns  are  regular,  are  exempt  from  this  disease 
(lib.  6,  cap.  6) ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  cold  latitudes  are  less  subject  to  hemera- 
lopia in  their  own  climate,  than  the  natives  of  tropical 
countries  are  in  theirs ;  but  more  so,  when  they  visit 
the  tropics.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  38.) 

"Hemeralopia,  or  nocturnal  blindness  (says  Scarpa), 
is  properly  nothing  but  a  kind  of  imperfect  periodical 
amaurosis,  most  commonly  sympathetic  with  the  sto- 
mach. Its  paroxysms  come  on  to  wards  the  evening,  and 
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rtinappear  in  the  morning.    The  disease  is  endemic  in 
nitne»,  and  epidemic  at  certain  seasons  of  the 

ihor.i.  . 

At  sunset,  objects  appear  to  persons  affected  with 
plaint,  as  if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  veil, 

i  dense  cl 1,  which  in- 

I  surrounding  objects. 

.•.iiii  hemeralopia  have  the  pupil,  both  In  the 

night-time,    more  dilated  and  less  moveable 

is  in  health;  eyes.    The  ma 

them,  however,  have  the  pupil  more  or  less  moveable 

vpanded  and  motionless 

rVhi  ii  brought  into  a  room  faintly  lighted  by 

the  bystanders  can  see  tolerably 

i  discern  at  all,  or  in  a  very  feeble 

,  :ni>  one  object :  at  they  only  find 

ItinguiBD  light  from  darkness: 

i  Hi.  ir  light  hi  Still  worse.    At  day- 

which  continues  perfect 

nil  the  rest  of  the  day  till  sunset."— {Cap.  19,  p.  322, 

ling  to  Mr  Bampfleld,  the  disease  always  af- 

i  the  same  time.    "In  general  (says 

this  gentleman  i,  Che  nocturnal  blindness  is  at  first  par- 

i<  i  is  a  short  time 

altrr  sun  ..  i,  and   |"  rhaps  will  be  able  to  see  a  little  by 

cli  ar tmlight     Al  tins  period  of  the  complaint,  he  is 

capable  ofs<  eing  distinctly  by  blight  candlelight  The 
nocturnal  sight,  however,  becomes  daily  more  impaired 
mill  iimii  lew  days,  the  patient  is 

lUcriminate  I  i  cts  after  sunset, 

onllght,  dec. ;  and  finally,  after  a  longer  lapse 
of  time,  be  cannot  perceive  any  object  distinctly  by  the 
brightest  candlelight,  [fthe  patient  is  permitted  to  re- 
main in  mis  slate  of  disease,  the  sight  will  become 
weak  by  daylight,  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  too  power- 
ful to  bo  endured,  whether  they  arc  director  reflected; 
Uppltude  is  sometimes  Induced;  myopism,  or  short- 
ness of  sight  succeeds ;  and  in  progress  of  time  vision 
becomes  to  Impaired  ami  Imperfect, that  apprehensions 
of  a  total  loss  of  sight  arc  entertained  ;  and  this  dread- 
ful consequence  has  been  known  to  ensue,  where  the 
complain!  has  hen  tOtall]  neglected,  or  left  to  nature, 
or  where  Ineffectual  remedies  have  been  employed."— 
.  p.  73.) 
"It  has  been  remarked  by  some,  that  the  patients 
tin-  caps  distinctly,  at  all  periods  of  the 

complaint,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  artificial  light;  but 
in  sad  cases  of  hemeralopia,  in  my  practice,  the  pa- 
of  the  sense  of 
ight" — (Bampfleld, 
r,  Trans,  ml.  !,,  p.  :ii),  40.) 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  when  icit  to  Itself!  is 

generall]  from  two  weeks  id  three  or  six  months.  Ex- 
perience has  not  proved  that  the  disposition  to  the 
complaint  depends  upon  any  particular  colour  of  the 
iris,  .is  several  writers  have  conjectured  ;  nor  upon  the 
-  of  the  eyes,  as  alleged    by  Hippocrates. — 

ipathic  cases,  the  health  does  not  in  general 
Suffer,  ami,  excepl  in  the  worst  stage,  the  eye  is  not 
altered  in  appearance.  Hut  in  cases  of  long  duration 
the  pupil,  according  to  Mr.  Bampfleld,  "  is  often  con- 
ind  the  eyes  ami  actions  of  the  patient  evince 
i  painful  irritation,  if  the  eyes  arc  exposed  to 
a  vim, |  Light,  or  if  lie  looks  upwards.     Hut  if  they  meet 

i  rays  of  the  sun,  which  in  the  trc 
uUv.tvs  powerful,  or  a  strong  glaring  relied  ion  of  them, 
arj  blindness  are  induced,  from  which 

ii  recovers  lis  closing  Ins  eyelids  for  a  time  to 

i  of  light,  and  retiiingtothe  shade.    The 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  considerably  dilated  both  bv  day  and 
night,  m  the  proportion  of  about  one  case  in  twelve,  and 
ai  alghl  the  pupil  is  often  dilated,  and  does  not  perform 
oid  contractions  when  exposed  to  the 
moon  or  artificial  litiht.     The  cases  attended  with  di- 
lated pui"]  we,v  generally  those  of  long  duration,  dec. 
ipeans,  who  have  been  once  affected  with  he- 
-.  an  particularly  liable 
to  |  recurrence  of  tins  disease  as  long  as  they  remain 
In  them  f,  op.  <  it.  p.  42.  43.} 

In  two  examples,  described  by  Dr.  Andrew  Smith 
the  pupils   were  observed  to  contract  and  dilate  regu- 

larlv  in  the  da]  time,  according  to  the  quantity  of  light- 

hut  after  sunset  the]  SSI  mad  I  little  more  dilated  than 
natural,  and  contracted  hut  Sluggish]]  upon  exposure 
to  light,  while  (he  o\cs  themselves  set ined  devoid  of 


their  usual  energy  and  vivacity.— (See  Edinb    Med. 
and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  22.) 

The  remote  causes  of  idiopathic  hemeralopia  are  not 
well  ascertained,  sleeping  with  the  face  exposedtothe 
brilliancy  of  daylight,  the  vivid  reflection  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  sandy  shores  of  hot  countries,  and  bright 
moonlight,  have  been  enumerated  as  causes.  Dr.  Pye 
thinks  the  disorder  intermittent.— (Med.  Obs.  and  In- 
ol  1,  art.  13.)  But,  as  Mr.  Bampfleld  properly 
observes,  though  the  complaint  is  certainly  periodical, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  character  tending  to  prove  that 
it  is  influenced  by  the  same  causes  as  intermittent 
fever.  The  latter  gentleman  conjectures,  "  that  too 
much  light  suddenly  transmitted  to  the  retina,  or  for  a 
long  period  acting  on  it,  may  afterward  render  it  unsus- 
ceptible of  being  stimulated  to  action  by  the  weaker  or 
smaller  quantities  of  light  transmitted  to  it  by  night." 
—(P.  44.)  The  same  sentiment  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Smith.— (Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  23.)  Among 
other  objections  to  this  explanation,  however,  it  might 
be  remarked,  that  the  patients  do  not  always  see, 
though  the  light  be  good ;  and  Mr.  Bampfield's  own 
"  patients  positively  denied  the  existence  of  distinct 
sight  by  very  clear  candlelight."  Besides,  if  the  dis- 
ease were  entirely  caused  by  the  sudden  or  long  opera- 
tion of  vivid  light,  one  would  conclude  that  all  persons 
subjected  to  that  cause  ought  to  have  the  effect  pro- 
duced, which  is  far  from  being  the  case. 

When  the  tongue  is  white,  and  the  patient  has  head- 
ache and  bilious  complaints,  M.  Lassus  thinks  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  in  the  stomach  and  primes  vise. 
The  same  author  likewise  states,  that  hemeralopia 
attacks  debilitated  persons  subject  to  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, residing  in  damp  situations,  and  living  on  indi- 
gestible food.  From  the  combination  of  such  causes 
(says  he)  the  disorder  was  epidemic  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montpellier  (Sauvage,  Nosolog.  Method,  t.  2,  p.  732) ; 
at  Belle-Isle  sur  Mer.  (Recueil  d'Observ.  de  Medecine 
ilrs  lliip.laux  Militaires,  par  Richard,  t.  2,  p.  573) ; 
and  hence  it  is  endemic  in  watery  situations  where 
the  nights  arc  cold  and  damp.  They  who  expose  them- 
selves to  this  humidity  (says  M.  Lassus),  or  who  navi- 
gate along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  who  traverse 
the  Mozambique  channel,  or  sail  along  the  coasts  of  Ma- 
labar  and  Coromandel,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  it. 
— i  See  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  542,  543.)  Hemeralopia 
sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  scurvy.  This 
(hot  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Telford,  in  Sir  G.  Blane's  Trea- 
tise  on  Diseases  of  Seamen,  and  it  is  likewise  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Bampfleld,  who  remarks  that  hemeralopia 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  as  scurvy, 
"  when  the  subject  of  it  has  for  a  long  period  subsisted 
on  a  salted  diet  at  sea,  &c,  and  if  any  other  scorbutic 
symptom  be  present,  such  as  spongy  gums,  ecchy- 
moses,  saline  smell  of  the  secretions,  ulcers,  with  liver- 
likc  fungus,  ,Vc." — (Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  45.) 
Tins  disease,  according  to  Scarpa,  may  commonly  be 
completely  cured,  and  oftentimes  in  a  very  short  time, 
by  treating  it  on  the  same  plan  by  which  the  imperfect 
amaurosis  is  remedied  (see  Amaurosis)  ;  viz.  by  em- 
ploying emetics,  the  resolvent  powders  and  pills,  and  a 
blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  and  topically,  the  va- 
pours of  ammonia ;  lastly,  by  prescribing  towards  the 
end  of  the  treatment  bark  conjoined  with  valerian.  In 
cases  in  which  the  disease  has  been  preceded  by  ple- 
thora and  suppressed  perspiration,  bleeding  and  su- 
dorifics  are  also  indicated.— (Cap.  19,  p.  322.  333.) 

Scarpa  supports  this  statement  by  the  relation  of 
three  cases  in  which  he  cured  the  disease  V,  such 
treatment.  These  patients  were  all  unhealthy,  and 
evidently  labouring  under  disorder  of  the  gastric  organs. 
One  hundred  cases,  however,  of  idiopathic,  and  two 
hundred  of  symptomatic  hemeralopia,  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Bampfleld  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
but  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies.  All  these  cases  per- 
pcctly  recovered :  and  hence  we  may  infer  that  under 
proper  treatment  a  favourable  prognosis  may  always 
be  given. 

r.  isus  has  stated  that  persons  who  have  been  for 
some  time  affected  with  amaurosis,  have  regained  their 
sight  on  being  attacked  by.  a  diarrhoea.  This  seems  to 
Scarpa  to  be  corroborated  by  the  case  related  by  Dr. 
Pye. — (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1.)  Scarpa  entertains 
no  doubt  that  many  similar  facts,  showing  the  influence 
of  what  he  terms  morbific  gastric  stimuli  over  the  or- 
gan of  sight,  might  be  found  in  the  records  of  medi- 
cine, and  proving  the  great  utility  of  a  spontaneous 
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looseness  of  the  bowels  in  the  cure  of  imperfect  amau- 
rosis. 

But,  says  Scarpa,  even  if  such  examples  of  incom- 
plete amaurosis  being  dissipated  in  consequence  of 
spontaneous  vomiting  or  copious  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  produced  entirely  by  nature,  were  rare,  and 
noticed  by  few,  we  now  have  many  cases  evincing  the 
successful  cure  of  this  disease  by  means  of  such  eva- 
cuations artificially  produced  by  emetics  and  purgative 
medicines.  Of  this  the  accurate  observations  of 
Schmucker  and  Richter  furnish  us  with  numerous 
satisfactory  proofs,  and  it  is  added,  that  our  confidence 
in  the  above  method  of  curing  the  imperfect  and  pe- 
riodical amaurosis  must  increase  when  we  take  notice 
that  the  most  respectable  practitioners  of  past  times 
have,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  cured  this  disease  only 
by  means  of  emetics  and  opening  medicines,  though 
in  their  writings  they  may  have  imputed  the  success  ot' 
the  treatment  to  other  causes,  or  the  efficaey  of  other 
remedies  which  were  also  prescribed. 

Scarpa,  after  several  valuable  remarks  on  amaurosis 
in  general,  refers  to  the  Mercure  de  France,  for  Febru- 
ary, 1756,  where  there  is  an  account  of  the  cures  per- 
formed by  Fournier,  by  means  of  bleeding  and  emetics. 
Night-blindness  is  sometimes  congenital,  and  there- 
fore constitutional,  and  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  curative  measure.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  be  he- 
reditary, and  the  writer  of  the  article  Nyctalopia  in 
Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia  was  acquainted  with  an  instance 
in  which  it  occurred  to  two  children  of  the  same  family. 
A  case  of  congenital  nyctalopia,  which  had  continued 
many  years  without  change,  and  independently  of  any 
disease,  is  related  by  Dr.  Parham. — (See  Med.  Obs.  ami 
Inquiries,  vol.  1,  p.  122,  note.) 

Pellier  (Recueil  de  M&m.  et  Obs.  sur  I'CEil,  obs.  132) 
cured  hemeralopia  by  repeated  doses  of  tartar-emetic, 
a  seton  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  cooling,  aperient 
beverages. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Bampfield 
adopted  is  certainly  quite  simple.  "  A  succession  of 
blisters  to  the  temples  (says  he),  of  the  size  of  a  crown 
or  half-crown  piece,  applied  tolerably  close  to  the  ex- 
ternal r.anthus  of  the  eye,  has  succeeded  in  every  case 
of  idiopathic  hemeralopia  which  I  have  seen,  &c.  The 
first  application  of  blisters  commonly  enables  the  patient 
to  see  dimly  by  candlelight,  or  perceive  objects  without 
the  power  of  discriminating  what  they  are.  In  some 
slight  cases  which  admitted  of  easy  cure,  the  first  appli- 
cation succeeded  perfectly.  The  second  application  of 
blisters  commonly  enables  the  patient  to  see  by  can- 
dlelight distinctly,  perhaps,  by  bright  moonlight,  and 
even  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  or  the  sight  is  restored 
for  short  periods  during  the  night,  and  is  again  abolished. 
The  second  application  very  often  effects  a  perfect  re- 
covery. The  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  applications  in  suc- 
cession generally  produce  a  complete  recovery  where 
the  first  or  second  have  failed ;  but  some  rare  instances 
of  very  obstinate  hemeralopia  have  required  even  ten 
successive  blisters  to  each  temple  ;  or  instead  of  using 
them  in  succession,  a  perpetual  vesicatory  has  been 
formed  on  each  temple,  and  maintained  until  a  cure 
has  been  accomplished,  an  event  which  has  generally 
followed  in  a  fortnight."— {Bampjield  in  Mcdico-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  47,  48.)  In  some  cases,  shades  over 
the  eyes  were  worn  during  the  treatment,  and  a  certain 
time  after  the  cure.  The  patients  were  also  often 
directed  to  bathe  their  eyes  with  cold  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Bampfield  knew  of  some  instances  in  which 
electricity  was  successfully  employed  as  a  topical  sti- 
mulus to  the  eye.  He  also  informs  us  that  a  sponta- 
neous cure  sometimes  followed  the  eruption  of  biles  on 
the  head  or  face,  or  the  formation  of  abscesses  on  these 
parts,  or  in  the  ears. 

Although  blisters  will  generally  effect  a  cure,  there 
were  particular  cases  in  which  Mr.  Bampfield  adminis- 
tered cathartics,  such  as  calomel  and  the  neutral  salts. 
In  these  examples  the  patient  had  bilious  complaints,  in- 
dicated by  a  yellow  state  of  the  tongue  and  skin,  head- 
ache, and  pann  about  the  pnecordia ;  or  symptoms  of 
indigestion ;  white  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  and 
flatulence  of  the  stomach,  <fcc.  With  blisters  and  ape- 
rient medicines  Mr.  Lawrence  sometimes  combines 
cupping  on  the  temples  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  patients  cTeated  by  Dr.  Smith  were  put  into  a 
ward  moderately  lighted,  and  their  bowels  emptied  by 
o  gentle  cathartic.    A  blister  was  then  applied  to  each 
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temple,  and  kept  open  with  savin  cerate.  A  little  of  a 
solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water,  was  dropped  into 
the  eyes  twice  a  day.  The  purgatives  win 
on  the  third  day,  and  the  quantity  ol  light  to  which  the 
patients  were  exposed  was  afterward  gradually  m- 
en  ased. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  74,  p.  24.) 

In  the  scorbutic  hemeralopia,  the  application  of  Mis- 
ters is  to  be  deferred,  until  the  state  of  the  constitution 
is  amended  by  giving  lemon  and  lime-juice,  and  fresh 
animal  and  vegetable  mod ;  because  the  hemeralopia 
often  gradually  ceases  as  the  scurvy  is  cur 
before  this  last  event  the  blister  might  produce  a  scor- 
butic ulcer.  Mr.  Bampfield  estimates  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  cases  of  scorbutic  hemeralopia  resist  the 
efficacy  of  the  antiscorbutic,  regimen  and  medicinal ; 
and  consequently  must  ultimately  be  treated  as  idio-' 
pathic  cases. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  disease,  during  the 

patient's  continuance  in  a  tropical  or  hot  climate,  l i 

rally  suggests  the  propriety  of  recommending  him  to 
return  to  his  native  climate,  by  which  change  the  ten- 
dency to  a  relapse  is  in  general  completely  rani 
(Bampjield,  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  53.) 

Consult  Celsus  de  Re  Medicd,  cap.  6,  lib.  6.  Galmi 
Op.  J, ib.  de  Oculis,  pars  4,  cap.  11.  22.  JEtii  Sermo 
Septimus,  cap.  48,  fyc.  Paul.  JEginw,  lib.  3,  cap.  48. 
Actuarius,  De  Method.  Med.  lib.  4,  cap.  11.  Rhases, 
De  JEgritud.  Ocul.  cap.  4.  Avicenna,  lib.  3,  fen.  3, 
tract  at.  4.  Frabricii  Hildani  centur.  1,  obs.  24;  cen- 
tur.  5,  obs.  13.  Platner,  Praxis  Med.  C.  A.  Bergenet 
J.  C.  Weise,  De  Nyctalopia  seu  Cacitate  Nocturna; 
Holier,  Disp.  ad  Morb.  fyc.  359.  Journal  de  Midecine 
et  de  Chirurgie,  an  1756,  t.  4.  Medical  Observations 
and  In  i/uiries,  vol.  1 .  Recueil  d' 'Observations  de  Mede- 
cine  des  Hdpitaux  Militaires,  par  Richard,  t.  2.  Du- 
port,  Mimoire  sur  la  Goutte  Sereine  Nocturne  ipHi- 
mique,  ou  Nyclalopie.  Observations  on  Tropical  Nyc- 
talopia, by  Mr.  J.  Forbes,  in  Edinb.  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  No.  28,  p.  417,  et  seq.  Richter's 
Anfangsgrunde  der  Wundarzneykunst,  b.  3,  p.  483,  et 
seq.  Schmucker's  Chirurgische  Schriften,  band  2. 
Saggio  di  Osservazioni  e  d'Esperienze  sulle  Principali 
Malattie  degli  Occhi  di  Antonio  Scarpa,  p.  322,  et  seq. 
edit.  8vo.  Venezia,  1802.  Ijossus,  Pathologic  Chirur- 
gicale,  t.  2,  p.  539,  edit.  2.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Nyc- 
talopia. A  Practical  Essay  on  Hemeralopia,  or  Night- 
blindness,  commonly  called  Nyctalopia,  by  R.  W. 
Bampjield,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  32, 
et  seq.  A.  Simpson  on  Hemeralopia,  8vo.  Glasgow, 
1819.  C.  H.  Welter,  A  Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  transl.  by  D.  Mimtcath,  vol.  2,  p.  142,  8uo.  Glas- 
gow, 1821.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  4,  p.  203, 
edit.  3, 1829.  Lawrence's  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  nf 
the  Eye,  published  in  the  Lancet.  Dr.  A.  Smith,  m 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  No.  74. 

HEMIOPIA.  (From  ij/uous,  half,  and  X>4;  the  eye.) 
A  certain  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  patient 
cannot  see  the  whole  of  any  object  which  he  is  looking 
at,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  Sometimes  he  sees  the  mid- 
dle, but  not  the  circumference ;  sometimes  the  circum- 
ference, but  not  the  centre ;  while  on  other  occasions, 
it  is  only  the  upper  or  lower  half  which  is  discerned. 
Sometimes  objects  are  seen  thus  imperfectly,  whether 
distant  or  near ;  sometimes  only  when  they  are  near, 
and  not  at  a  great  distance. 

The  causes  of  hemiopia  are  divided  by  Richter  into 
four  kinds. 

To  the  first  belong  opacities  of  the  cornea  and  crys- 
talline lens,  especially  such  as  destroy  the  transparency 
of  only  a  certain  portion  of  these  parts. 

The.  cure  of  this  species  of  hemiopia  depends  upon 
the  removal  of  the  partial  opacity  from  which  it  origin- 
ates.— (See  Cataract,  and  Cornea,  Opacities  of.) 

Under  certain  circumstances,  persons  whose  upper 
eyelids  cannot  be  properly  raised,  are  affected  with 
hemiopia.  They  can  only  discern  the  lower  half  of  an 
object  which  is  near  and  of  large  size,  unless  they  go 
farther  from  it,  draw  their  heads  backwards,  or  turn 
their  eyes  downwards.  The  pupil,  in  particular  in- 
stances, becomes  drawn  away  from  the  middle  of  the 
iris.  This  may  also  be  a  cause  of  hemiopia:  it  is  a 
case  that  does  not  admit  of  a  cure.  The  affection  may 
likewise  proceed  from  a  separation  of  the  iris  from  the 
margin  of  the  cornea  by  external  violence  or  other 
causes.  Here  the  cure  is  equally  impracticable. 
The  foregoing  species  of  hemiopia  are  merely  effects 
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of  other  diseases.    The  fourth  and  last  kind  is  the  most 

Important  !lv  regarded  as  an  independent 

limes  It  appears  rather  to  be  the  effect 

i  transient  irritation,  producing  a  mor- 

in  the  optic  nerve. 

Th<'   causes  <>i   this  sort  of  case,  if  we   can  credit 

i.. I  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

W'lini  the  afftctton  la  more  >!nrable,  forming  what  has 

been  termed  ante  !  i,  thi  same  treatment 

■  I  as  in  Amaurosis,  in  which,  indeed,  it  often 
^.—(Richter,  Aitfangsgr.  derWundarzn.  b.  3, 

HEMORRHAGE  ( From  alpa,  blood,  and  tfywiu, 
10  break  out 

Tins  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
a  irrbage  retarded  the  im- 

noranl  bow  to  stop  bleeding,  were  afraid  to  cut  out  the 

most  trivial  tumour,  or  thej  did  so  with  terror.    They 

performed  slowly  and  imperfectly,  by  means 

in  burning  Irons  or  ligatures,  the  a  ime  operations  ■which 

kly  and  safely  with  a  knife. 

■  us  ventured  to  amputate  a  limb,  they 

iini\   did  so   all  ortined.   by  dividing  tlie 

so  gnat  was  their  apprehension  of 

il  Hi.,  only  dared  to  cut  parts  which 

John  Hell's  Principles  of  Sur- 

;        142.)     Hut  not  only  as  a  consequence  of 

irrhage  to  be  (eared;  it  is  also  one  of 

idents  which  surgery  is  called 

Upon    tn  relieve,     "  l'n  sentiment  naturel  attache  a 

1 1  rniir  machinate,  dont 

in  mm  no  tut:  a  purler,  et  I'liomme  le  plus  de- 

iles.     On   in  peat  point 

,  .  ique.    si  Van  comptoit 

t\ui.i/iii  perdent  la  vie  dans  line  bataille,  onverroit, 

trois  quarts  out  piri  par  quelque  hemorrhagic; 

ides  operations  de  ckirurgiecet  acci- 

tii.tt  t  st  I  turs  h  plus  formidable." — (Mo- 

rnini,  SU  VOl.  5,  8t>0.) 

blood  circulates  In  the  arteries  with  much 
greater  Impetus  and  rapidity  than  in  the,  veins,  it  ne- 

follows,  that  their  wounds  are  generally  at- 
tended With  much  more  hemorrhage  than  those  of  the 
latter  vessels,  and  thai  such  hemorrhage  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  suppress.  However,  as  the  blood  also  flows 
through  vims  of  great  magnitude  with  much  veio- 

lings  from  them  are  irequentlj  highly  danger- 
ous, and  sometimes  unavoidably  fatal.  When  an  artery 
Is  wounded  the  bright  scarlet  colour,  and 

i :  per  soman,  in  a  very  rapid 
manner.  The  blood  issues  from  a  vein  In  an  even,  on- 
broken  stream,  and  is  of  a  dark  purple  red  colour.  It 
il  practical  use  to  remember  these  distinguish- 
ing differences  in 'tween  arterial  and  venous  hemor- 
rhage, because,  though  in  Moth  cases  the  oozing  of  blood 
maj   be  equal  In  quantity,  yet,  In  the  latter  instance, 

on  is  often  justified  in  bringing  the  sides  ofa 
wound  together,  without  taking  farther  means  to  sup- 
press the  bleeding,  while  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
adopt  the  same  conduct  were  there  an  equal  discharge 
Of  arterial  blood. 

Or  Jones  has  favoured  the  world  with  a  matchless 
work  mi  the  present  subject;  and  as  one  grand  object 
hi  i Ins  1>i .[wuan  is  to  present  a  careful  account  of 
the  principal  modern  improvements  in  surgical  science, 
1  shall  first  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  more  accurate  doctrines  lirst  promulgated   by 

itleman  relative  to  the  subject  of  hemorrhage. 
Afterward,  the  surgical  means  to  be  practised  in  dif- 
ferent cases  will  be  considered. 
The  sides   hi   the   arteries  are   divisible  into  three 
is  extremely  thin  and  smooth. 
ic  and  Arm   considering  its  delicate  structure) 
in  the  longitudinal  direction,  but  so  weak  in  the  cir- 
uOytorn  by  the  slightestforce 
if  directum.    Its  diseases  show  that  it  is 

ir.  and  it  is  also  probably  sensible. 
The  m  the  thickest  and  is  composed  of 

■  litres  all  arranged  in  a  circular  manner; 
the]  diiler.  however,  from  common  muscular  fibres  in 
being  more  elastic,  by  which  they  tend  to  keep  a  dead 
artan  open,  and  of  a  cj  lindrisal  form.  As  tins  middle 
coat  Ins  no  longitudinal  libres.  in,-  circular  fibres  are 

'■i.  uhich  yields 
tree  applied  in  the  circiunfrence  of  the 
artt'y. 
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The  external  coat  is  remarkable  for  its  -whiteness,' 
density,  and  great  elasticity.  When  an  artery  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  tight  ligature,  its  middle  and  internal 
coats  are  as  completely  divided  by  it  as  they  could  be 
by  a  knife,  while  the  external  coat  remains  entire. 

Besides  these  proper  coats,  all  the  arteries  in  their 
natural  situations  are  connected  by  means  of  fine  cel- 
lular substance,  with  surrounding  membranous  sheaths. 
If  an  artery  be  divided,  the  divided  parts,  owing  to 
their  elasticity,  recede  from  each  other,  and  the  length 
of  the  cellular  substance  connecting  the  artery  with  the 
sheath  admits  of  Us  retracting  a  certain  way  within 
the  sheath. 

Another  important  fact  is :  that  when  an  artery  is 
divided,  its  truncated  extremities  contract  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  and  the  contraction  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  permanent. 

Arteries  are  furnished  with  arteries,  veins,  absorb- 
ents and  nerves ;  a  structure  which  makes  them  sus- 
ceptible of  every  change  to  which  living  parts  are  sub- 
jected in  common;  enables  them  to  inflame  when  in- 
jured, and  to  pour  out  coagulable  lymph,  by  which  the 
injury  is  repaired  or  the  tube  permanently  closed. — (See 
Jones  on  Hemorrhage.) 

Petit  the  surgeon,  in  1731,  first  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  means  which  nature  employs  lor  the  suppres- 
siou  of  hemorrhage.  He  thought  that  bleeding  from  a  di- 
vided artery  is  stopped  by  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  of 
blood,  which  is  situated  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  vessel.  The  clot,  lie  says,  afterward  adheres 
to  the  inside  of  the  artery,  to  its  orifice,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding  parts;  and  he  adds,  that  when  hemorrhage 
is  stopped  by  a  ligature,  a  coagulum  is  formed  above 
the  ligature,  which  only  differs  in  shape  from  the  one 
which  takes  place  when  no  ligature  is  employed. 
His  thecry  leads  him  to  recommend  compression  for 
the  support  of  the  coagulum. 

In  1730,  Morand  published  additional  interesting 
remarks.  He  allowed,  that  a  coagulum  had  some  effect 
in  stopping  hemorrhage,  but  contended  that  a  corruga- 
tion, or  plaiting  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  artery  which 
diminish  its  canal,  and  a  shortening  and  consequent 
thickening  of  its  longitudinal  ones,  which  nearly  ren- 
dered it  impervious,  had  some  share  in  the  process, 
lie  thought  that  the  cavity  of  an  artery  might  be  ob- 
literated, by  the  puckering  or  corrugation,  when  circu- 
lar pressure  like  that  of  a  ligature  was  made. 

Morand  erred  ehiclly  in  his  mode  of  explanation, 
and  in  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
which  no  modern  anatomists  admit;  for  the  contract  ion 
and  retraction  of  divided  arteries  are  indisputable  facts, 
and  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  this  does  not  affect  the  truth 
of  his  general  conclusion,  that  the  change  produced  on 
artery,  contributes  ivith  the  coagulum  to  stop 
the  flow  of  blood. 

Mr.  S.  Sharp  (2d  edit,  of  Operations  of  Surgery, 
1739)  supported  the  same  doctrine.  "  The  blood-ves- 
sels, immediately  upon  their  division,  bleed  freely,  and 
continue  bleeding  till  they  are  either  stopped  by  art, 
or  at  length  contracting  and  withdrawing  themselves 
into  the  wound,  their  extremities  are  shut  up  by  co- 
agulated blood." 

Pouteau  (Melanges  de  Chirurgie,  1760)  denied  that 
a  coagulum  is  always  found  after  an  artery  is  divided; 
and  when  it  is,  he  thought  it  only  a  feeble  subsidiary 
means  towards  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage.  He 
contended  that  the  retraction  of  the  artery  had  not 
been  demonstrated,  and  could  not  be  more  effectual 
than  a  coagulum.  His  theory  was,  that  the  swelling 
of  the  cellular  membrane  at  the  circumference  of  the 
cut  extremity  of  the  artery  forms  the  principal  impe- 
diment to  the  flow  of  blood ;  and  that  a  ligature  is  use- 
ful in  promoting  a  more  immediate  and  extensive  in- 
duration of  the  cellular  substance. 

Gooch,  White,  Aikin,  and  Kirkland,  all  oppose  Pe- 
tit's  doctrine  of  coagulum.  The  first  blends  some  of 
Pouteau's  theory  with  his  own,  by  observing,  that 
"  when  a  small  artery  is  totally  divided,  its  retraction 
may  bring  it  under  the  surrounding  parts,  and  with  the 
natural  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  its  mouth,  assisted 
by  the  compressive  power  of  those  parts,  increased 
by  their  growing  tumid,  the  efflux  of  blood  may  be 
stopped.'' 

White  was  convinced,  from  what  Gooch  had  sug- 
gested and  Kirkland  confirmed,  that  the  arteries,  by 
their  natural  contraction,  coalesce  as  far  as  their  first 
ramification. 
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Dr.  Jones  admits,  that  an  artery  contracts  after  it 
has  been  divided,  and  his  experiments  authorize  him  to 
say,  that  the  contraction  of  an  artery  is  an  important 
means,  but  certainly  not.  the  only  nor  even  the  chief 
means,  by  which  hemorrhage  is  stopped.  When  the 
artery  is  above  a  certain  size,  the  impetuous  How  of 
blood  through  the  wound  of  the  artery  would  resist  the 
contraction  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  degree,  that  the  con- 
sequences would  be  fatal  in  almost  every  instance, 
were  it  not  for  the  formation  of  coagulum. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  thinks,  that  when  hemorrhage  stops  of 
its  own  accord,  it  is  neither  from  the  retraction  of  an 
artery,  nor  the  constriction  of  its  fibres,  nor  the  form- 
ation of  clots,  but  by  the  cellular  substance  which 
surrounds  the  artery  being  injected  with  blood. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Jones's  work  for  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdi- 
ties in  Mr.  Bell's  account  of  his  own  theory. — (.See 
p.  25,  ire.) 

Dr.  Jones  concludes  his  criticisms  on  Mr.  Bell  with 
observing,  that  if  this  gentleman  really  mean  to  con- 
fine his  doctrine  of  the  natural  mean  of  suppressing 
hemorrhage  to  the  injection  of  the  cellular  substance 
round  the  artery  with  blood,  he  dwells  improperly  on 
one  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  retraction  and  contraction  of  an  artery,  and  the  form- 
ation of  a  distinct  clot,  all  primary  parts  of  the  process. 
The  blood,  besides  filling  the  cellular  substance 
round  the  artery,  also  fills  the  cellular  substance  at  the 
mouth  of  the  artery  in  a  particular  manner;  for  the 
divided  vessel,  by  its  retraction  within  its  cellular 
sheath,  leaves  a  space  of  a  determinate  form,  which, 
when  all  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  hemorrhage  operate,  is  gradually  filled  up  by 
a  distinct  clot. — (Jones.) 

MEANS   OF   NATURE   IN   STOPPING   BLEEDING   FROM 
DIVIDED    ARTERIES. 

Dr.  Jones  has  given  a  faithful  and  accurate  detail 
of  a  series  of  experiments  on  animals,  which  demon- 
strate "  that  the  blood,  the  action,  and  even  the 
structure  of  the  arteries,  their  sheath,  and  the  cellular 
substance  connecting  them  with  it,"  are  concerned  in 
stopping  bleeding  from  a  divided  artery  of  moderate 
size  in  the  following  manner:  "An  impetuous  flow  of 
blood,  a  sudden  and  forcible  retraction  of  the  artery 
within  its  sheath,  and  a  slight  contraction  of  its  extre- 
mity, are  the  immediate  and  almost  simultaneous  ef- 
fects of  its  division.  The  natural  impulse,  however, 
with  which  the  blood  is  driven  on  in  some  measure 
counteracts  the  retraction,  and  resists  the  contraction 
of  the  artery.  The  blood  is  effused  into  the  cellular 
substance,  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  and  pass- 
ing through  that  canal  of  the  sheath,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  retraction  of  the  artery,  flows  freely  ex- 
ternally, or  is  extravasated  into  the  surrounding  cellu- 
lar membrane,  in  proportion  to  the  open  or  confined 
state  of  the  wound.  The  retracting  artery  leaves  the 
internal  surface  of  the  sheath  uneven,  by  lacerating  or 
stretching  the  cellular  fibres  that  connected  them.  These 
fibres  entangle  the  blood  as  it  flows,  and  thus  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  at  the 
mouth  of  the  artery,  and  which  appears  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  this  canal  of 
the  sheath,  gradually  adhering  and  coagulating  around 
its  internal  surface,  till  it  completely  fills  it  up  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre.  ---(Jones,  p.  53.) 

The  effusion  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  cellular 
membrane,  and  between  the  artery  and  its  sheath ;  but 
in  particular  the  diminished  force  of  the  circulation 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  the  speedy  coagulation  of  this 
fluid  under  these  circumstances,  most  essentially  con- 
tribute, says  Dr.  Jones,  to  the  desirable  effect. 

It  appears  then,  that  a  coagulum,  which  Dr.  Jones 
calls  the  external  one,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  ar- 
tery and  within  its  sheath,  forms  the  first  complete  ob- 
stacle to  the  continuance  of  bleeding ;  and  though  it 
seems  externally  like  a  continuation  of  the  artery,  yet, 
on  slitting  open  this  vessel,  its  termination  can  be 
plainly  observed,  with  the  coagulum  shutting  up  its 
mouth,  and  contained  in  its  sheath. 

No  collateral  branch  being  very  near  the  impervious 
mouth  of  the  artery,  the  blood  just  within  it  is  at  rest, 
and  usually  forms  a  slender  conical  coagulum,  which 
neither  fills  up  the  canal  of  the  artery  nor  adheres  to 
its  sides,  except  by  a  small  portion  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  its  base  near  the  extremity  of  the  vessel.    This 


coagulum  is  distinct  from  the  former,  and  what  Dr. 
Jones  calls  the  internal  one. 

The  cut  end  of  the  artery  next  inflames,  and  the 
vasa  vasoruin  pour  out  lymph,  which  fills  up  the  ei- 
tremity  of  the  artery,  is  situated  between  the  internal 
and  external  coagula,  and  is  somewhat  intermingled 
with  them,  or  adheres  to  them,  and  is  firmly  united  all 
round  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel.  Dr.  Jones 
farther  states,  that  the  permanent  suppression  (if  he- 
morrhage chiefly  depends  on  this  coagulum  of  lymph ; 
but  that  the  end  of  the  artery  is  also  secured  by  a  gra- 
dual contraction  which  it  undergoes,  and  by  an  effusion 
of  lymph  between  its  tunics,  and  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance  ;  whereby  these  parts  become  thick- 
ened, and  so  incorporated  with  each  other,  that  one 
cannot  be  discerned  from  the  other.  Should  the  wound 
in  the  integuments  not  heal  by  the  first  intention,  the 
coagulating  lymph,  soon  effused,  attaches  the  artery 
firmly  to  the  subjacent  and  lateral  parts,  gives  it  ;i  new 
covering,  and  entirely  excludes  it  from  the  outward 
wound. 

The  same  circumstances  are  also  remarkable  in  the 
portion  of  the  vessel  most  remote  from  the  heart.  Its 
orifice,  however,  is  usually  more  contracted,  and  iu 
external  coagulum  smaller,  than  the  one  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  other  cut  end  of  the  artery.— (Janes 
on  Hemorrhage,  p.  56.) 

The  impervious  extremity  of  the  artery  no  longer  al- 
lowing blood  to  circulate  through  it,  the  portion  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  first  lateral  branch  gradu- 
ally contracts,  till  its  cavity  is  completely  obliterated 
and  its  tunics  assume  a  ligamentous  appearance.  In  a 
few  days  the  external  coagulum,  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance stopped  the  hemorrhage,  is  absorbed,  and  the 
coagulating  lymph  effused  around  it,  and  by  which  the 
parts  were  thickened,  is  gradually  removed,  so  that 
they  resume  again  their  cellular  texture. 

At  a  still  later  period  the  ligamentous  portion  is  re- 
duced to  a  filamentous  state,  so  that  the  anery  is,  as 
it  were,  completely  annihilated  from  its  cnt  end  to  the 
first  lateral  branch ;  but  long  before  this  final  change  is 
accomplished,  the  inosculating  branches  have  become 
considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  establish  a  free  commu- 
nication between  the  disunited  parts  of  the  main  artery. 

When  an  artery  has  been  divided  at  some  distance 
from,  a  lateral  branch,  three  coagula  are  formed ;  one 
of  blood  externally,  which  shuts  up  its  mouth;  one  of 
lymph,  just  within  the  extremity  of  its  canal ;  and  one 
of  blood  within  its  cavity  and  contiguous  to  that  of 
lymph.  But  when  the  artery  has  been  divided  near  a 
lateral  branch,  no  internal  coagulum  of  blood  is  formed. 
— (Jones,  p.  63.) 

The  external  coagulum  is  always  formed  when  the 
divided  artery  is  left  to  nature ;  not  so,  however,  if  art 
interfere,  for  under  the  application  of  the  ligature  it 
can  never  form.  If  agaric,  lycoperdon,  or  sponge  be 
used,  its  formation  is  doubtful,  depending  entirely  upon 
the  degree  of  pressure  that  is  used ;  but  the  internal 
coagulum  of  blood  will  be  equally  formed,  whether  the 
treatment  be  left  to  art  or  nature,  if  no  collateral  branch 
be  near  the  truncated  extremity  of  the  artery ;  and  lastly, 
effused  lymph,  which,  when  in  sufficient  quantity, 
forms  a  distinct  coagulum  just  at  the  mouth  of  the 
artery,  will  be  always  found,  if  the  hemorrhage  be  per- 
manently suppressed. — (Junes,  p.  74.) 

MEANS  WHICH  NATURE  EMPLOYS  FOR  SUPPRESSING 
THE  HEMORRHAGE  FROM  PUNCTURED  OR  PAR- 
TIALLY   DIVIDED    ARTERIES. 

The  suppression  of  hemorrhage  by  the  natural  means 
is  sometimes  more  easily  accomplished  when  an  artery 
is  completely  divided,  than  when  merely  punctured  or 
partially  divided.  Completely  dividing  a  wounded  ar- 
tery was  one  means  practised  by  the  ancients  for  the 
stoppage  of  hemorrhage :  the  moderns  frequently  do 
the  same  thing  when  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery 
proves  troublesome. 

Dr.  Jones  has  related  many  experiments  highly 
worthy  of  perusal,  and  which  were  undertaken  to  in- 
vestigate the  present  part  of  the  subject  of  hemorrhage. 
He  candidly  acknowledges,  however,  that  in  regard  tc 
the  temporary  means  by  which  the  bleeding  from  a 
punctured  artery  is  stopped,  he  has  but  little  to  add  to 
what  Petit  has  explained  in  his  third  publication  on 
hemorrhage.— (Mem  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1735.) 
The  blood  is  effused  into  the  cellular  substance,  be- 
tween the  artery  and  its  sheath,  for  some  distance  both 
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above  and  below  the  wounded  part;  and  when  the 

parts  are  examined  a  short  time  after  the  hemorrhage 

npletely  «t<»piw>],  we  And  a  stratum  of  coagula- 

between  the  artery  and  its  sheath,  extending 

(mm  u  few  tnchea  below  the  wounded  part  to  two  or 

■     bore  it,  and  .somewhat  thicker  or  more 

promtnenl  over  the  wounded  part  than  elsewhere. 

II  *  e,  rather  than  say  thai  the  hemorrhage  is  stopped 
ii>  a  esagulum,  it  is  more  correct  10  say,  that  it  is 
■topped  by  B  thick  lamina  of  coagulated  blood,  which, 
though  somewhat  thicker  at  the  wounded  part,  is  per- 
ontlnuoui  with  the  coagulated  blood  lying  be- 
tween  I  he  artery  and  its  sheath. — (Jones, p.  113.) 

U  lii  ii  .in  artery  is  punctured,  the  immediate  hemor- 
rhaire.  bj  Oiling  up  the  space  between  the  artery  and 

i  with  bl I,  and  consequently  distending  the 

■heath,  alters  the  relative  situation  of  the  puncture  in 
the  sheath  to  that  In  the  artery,  so  that  they  are  not 
I  ii  other;  and  by  this  means  a 
laser  oi  blood  ia  confined  by  the  sheath  over  the  punc- 
I  by  coagulating  there  prevents 
.lis  (hither  effusion  of  blood. 

But  thla  coagulated  idood,  like  the  external  coagulum 
Of  a  divided  artery.  affords  only  a  temporary  barrier  to 
the  bemorrhagi  i  Ita  permanent  suppression  is  effected 

~s  oi'  reparation  or  of  obliteration. 

Dr.  Jones's  experimenta  prove,  that  an  artery,  if 
wounded  only  to  a  moderate  extent,  is  capable  of  re- 
unlthu  and  healing  so  completely,  that  after  a  certain 
time  the  cicain/aiiou  cannot  be  discovered,  either  on 
lis  internal  or  external  surface;  and  that  even  oblique 
mid  transverse  svounds  (which  gape  most),  when  they 
do  not  open  the  artery  to  a  greater  extent  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  circumference,  are  also  filled  up  and  healed 
by  an  eflhakrn  of  coagulating  lymph  from  their  inflamed 
lips,  so  as  10  occasion  but  little  or  no  obstruction  to  the 
canal  of  the  arterj .  The  utmost  magnitude  of  a  wound, 
Which  Will  mil  1  allow  the  continuity  of  the  canal  to  be 
d,  la  difficult  to  be  learned  ;  for  when  the  wound 
is  large,  bul  yel  capable  of  being  united,  such  a  quail- 
ing lymph  la  poured  out,  that  the  canal 
Ol  tha  vessel  at  the  wounded  part  is  more  or  less  filled 
op  BJ  It  And  when  the  wound  is  still  larger,  the  ves- 
sel s i  becomea  either  torn  or  ulcerated  completely 

aeroaa,  lis  which  Ita  complete  division  is  accomplished. 

Beclard  made  a  scries  of  experiments  upon  dogs, 

Whose  arteries  an  said  not  to  differ  much  from  those 

i>l   man.   though  the  impulse   of  the.    heart   is   not  SO 

strong,  and  tit  blood  is  mure  eoagulable;  two  circum- 
si.ui.  es  which  should  be  duly  considered  in  applying 
any  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  such  experiments  to 
the  human  ■ubject.  "  In  bis  first  experiment  he 
pricked  the  femoral  artery  wth  a  needle;  the  blood 
flowed,  but  soon  slopped.  On  removing  the  coagulum 
u  again  flowed,  bul  in  a  smaller  stream;  it  gradually 
ci  aaed  to  bleed,  and  finally  stopped,  though  the  coagu- 
lum waa  again  scraped  off.  On  examination  of  the 
artery  no  trace  of  the  cicatrix  was  found.  Several 
similar  experiments  had  the  same  result.  In  experi- 
ment 4,  he  denuded  the  femoral  artery,  and  made  a  lon- 
gitudinal cut  in  it  from  two  to  three  lines.  The  lips 
of  the  wound  were  seen  in  contact  during  the  diastole 
of  t  lie  ventricle,  and  to  be  separated  by  a  jet  of  blood 
during  the  systole.  The  blood  was  stopped  by  a  coagu- 
lum. tins  waa  removed  twice,  and  each  time' the  blood 
flowed  in  a  dtmlmsned  stream,  but  the  animal  died. 
In  experiment  8,  lie  made  the  same  incision,  but  did  not 
detach  the  ahealh  from  the  artery,  and  the  wound  was 
iture,  The  hemorrhage  was  not  great;  there 
Infiltration  of  blood  into  the  sheath,  the  size  of 
an  almond,  which  at  the  end  of  some  days  began  to  dimi- 
nish, and  disappeared  m  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
limb  bemg  examined,  fifteen  days  afterward,  a  little 
white  mice  was  ibund  adhering"  firmly  to  tho  artery 
and  to  the  sheath,  and  completely  closing  the  wound 
In  the  interior,  then-  was  a  depressed  longitudinal  cica- 
la breadth  Of  tha  fifth  of  a  line.  The  canal 
I  pervioua  through  its  whole  extent 
I  ii  axperimenta  7, 8, 9,  he  made  transverse  incisions 
of  J},  i,  and  q  of  the  circumference  of  the  femoral  ar- 
ts shr.ith  :  all  the  animals  died 
In  experiment  ID,  he  made  a  tranan  arse  incision  through 
I  of  the  circumference,  without  disturbing  the  sheath 

The  bleeding  svas  stopped  by  a  coagulum,  but  on  the 
animal  moving  it  again  flowed,  and  the  dog  died.  But 
m  the  aexl  experiment  of  the  same  kind  the  blood  was 
Mepped  I  v  a  coagnlum,  and  the  arterv  was  closed  by 
Vol-  L— HI 


nearly  the  same  process  as  in  the  6th  experiment.  So 
completely  was  the  cure  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  that 
the  external  part  of  the  artery  did  not  show  any  mark 
of  a  wound,  and  the  cicatrix  was  scarcely  observable 
on  the  interior  surface.  In  his  12th  experiment  he  cut 
one-half  of  the  circumference  :  the  animal  died  ;  and 
so  did  it  in  several  similar  experiments.  In  experiment 
13,  he  cut  J  of  the  circumference  :  after  the  animal  was 
much  reduced  the  bleeding  ceased,  and  the  artery  was 
closed  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  when  the  section 
is  complete. 

From  these  experiments  he  concludes  wounds  of  tho 
arteries  of  dogs  are  cured  by  nature  when  they  are  only 
occasioned  by  a  puncture,  or  a  longitudinal  incision, 
whether  the  artery  be  denuded  or  not;  but  when 
arising  from  transverse  incisions  they  are  always  mor- 
tal if  the  artery  be  laid  bare.  If  the  artery  retain  its 
sheath,  and  the  wound  be  i  or  }  of  the  circumference, 
it  may  be  cured  by  the  efforts  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways fatal  if  h  of  it  be  cut  through. — (See  Quarterly 
Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p. 
26.)  The  inferences  respecting  the  curability  of  a 
wound  extending  through  $  of  the  circumference,  and 
the  incurability  of  one  that  affects  only  £  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  vessel,  I  should  presume  must  re- 
quire farther  examination,  notwithstanding  an  acci 
dental  taintness  produced  by  the  sudden  loss  of  blood 
in  the  first  instance  may  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
one  or  two  of  the  animals  on  which  Beclard  made  his 
experiments. 

This  author  thinks  it  probable  that  a  puncture,  or 
longitudinal  incision,  in  the  artery  of  a  man  may  be 
cured  by  nature ;  but  that  a  transverse  wound  never 
cicatrizes  properly,  as  the  clot  becomes  displaced,  or,  if 
a  cicatrix  be  formed,  it  will  be  distended  and  torn. 

One  fact  made  out  by  the  same  professor  is,  that 
when  an  artery  is  deprived  of  its  sheath  for  an  extent 
greater  than  its  distance  of  retraction,  the  hemorrhage 
is  mortal.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  look  over  the  ori- 
ginal paper ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  know  precisely  to  what  sized  arteries  the 
author  is  referring,  when  he  is  making  some  of  the 
above  inferences.  The  size  and  condition  of  each  ani- 
mal, the  subject  of  experiment,  should  also  be  particu- 
larly specified ;  as  experiments  made  on  the  femoral 
artery  of  a  lady's  lapdog  would  surely  not  have  the 
same  results  as  those  performed  on  the  same  artery  of 
a  large  terrier,  setter,  or  Newfoundland  dog. 

According  to  Dr.  Jones,  the  lymph  which  fills  up  the 
wound  of  an  artery  is  poured  out  very  freely  both  from 
the  vessel  and  the  surrounding  parts,  and  it  accumulates 
around  the  artery,  particularly  over  the  wound,  where 
it  ibrms  a  more  distinct  tumour.  The  exposed  sur- 
rounding parts  at  the  same  time  inflame,  and  pour  out 
coagulating  lymph,  with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
wound  becomes  covered,  and  which  completely  excludes 
the  artery  from  the  external  wound.  This  lymph  granu 
lates,  and  the  wound  is  filled  up  and  healed  in  the  usual, 
manner. — (See  Jones  on  Hemorrhage,  p.  113,  &rc.) 

SURGICAL   MEANS  OF   SUPPRESSING   HEMORRHAGE. 

It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  understands  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  that  pressure,  made  on  that 
portion  of  a  wounded  artery  which  adjoins  the  wound 
towards  the  heart,  must  check  the  effusion  of  blood. 
The  current  of  blood  in  the  veins,  running  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  requires  the  pressure  to  be  applied  to  that 
side  of  the  wound  which  is  most  remote  from  the  heart. 
However,  on  account  of  the  freedom  and  facility  with 
which  the  blood  is  transmitted  through  the  anastomoses, 
from  the  portion  of  the  artery  above  the  point  of  pres- 
sure into  the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery,  such 
pressure  will  often  only  check,  and  not  effectually  stop 
the  bleeding,  unless  the  part  of  the  vessel  directly  below 
the  wound  be  also  compressed  or  secured.  As  pressure 
is  the  most  rational  means  of  impeding  hemorrhage,  so 
it  is  the  most  effectual ;  and  almost  all  the  plans,  em 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  are  only  modifications  of  it. 
The  tourniquet,  the  ligature,  the  application  of  a  roller 
and  compresses,  even  agaric  itself,  only  become  useful 
in  the  suppression  of  hemorrhage,  on  the  principle  of 
pressure  :  the  cautery,  caustics,  and  stypics,  however, 
have  a  different  mode  of  operation 

In  order  to  prevent  a  wounded  person  from  dying  of 
hemorrhage,  Celsus  advised  the  wound  to  be  filled  with 
dry  lint,  over  which  was  laid  a  sponge  dpped  in  cold 
water,  and  pressed  on  the  part  with  the  h-Mid     If,  not 
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withstanding  these  means,  the  hemorrhage  should  oon- 

werwUhy?neZmehm  hrepea,edly  **&**  fresh  55, 
wet  w  itn  vinegar ,  but  he  is  against  the  use  of  corroding 

which  they  produce ;  or  only  sanctions  the  employment 
thP™hdf '  TeS;  When  the  ^morrhage  resists 
these  methods  he  advises  two  ligatures  to  be  applied 
to  the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel,  and  then  dividing 
the  portion  situated  between  them:  "Quod  si  ilia 
quoque  profluvio  vincuntur,  vena,  qua:  sanguinem 
fundunt,apprehendendm,  circaqueid,  quod  ictum  est, 
duobus  locis  dehgandes,  intercidmdaque  sunt,  ut  et  in 
seipsa,  coeant,  et  mhilominus  ora prceclusa  habeant." 
—(I'll).  5,  cap.  26.)  When  the  ligature  was  imprac- 
ticable, the  wound  bled  dangerously,  and  no  large  nerves 
nor  muscles  were  situated  in  the  bleeding  part  Celsus 
proposed  the  actual  cautery. 

Galen  also  mentions  tying  the  vessels  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  hemorrhage ;  and  there  are  some  traces  of 
the  same  information  in  other  authors,  who  lived  before 
him,  as  Archigenes  and  Rums.  Probably,  however, 
the  ligature  was  little  used  at  these  early  periods,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  multitude  of  astringents, 
caustics,  and  other  applications,  which  were  advised 
for  stopping  bleeding,  and  in  which  less  confidence 
would  have  been  put,  had  the  use  of  the  ligature  been 
familiarly  known.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  if  the  old 
surgeons  had  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  ligature,  they  would  soon  have  used  it 
after  amputations;  but  so  far  were  they  from  adopting 
such  practice,  that  Albucasis,  a  long  while  afterward, 
refused  to  amputate  at  the  wrist,  lest  he  should  see  his 
patient  bleed  to  death. 

Pare  is  considered  as  the  first  who  regularly  employed 
the  ligature  after  amputation.  His  method  having  been 
attacked,  he  modestly  defends  it  in  the  part  of  his 
works  entitled  Apologie,  where  he  takes  great  care  to 
impute  the  origin  of  it  to  the  ancients,  and  cites  many 
of  them  who  have  made  mention  of  it.  However,  he 
thinks  its  utility  in  amputations  of  such  consequence, 
that  he  ascribes  his  first  adoption  of  this  practice  to  in- 
spiration of  the  Deity. 

The  method  in  which  the  ancients  placed  most  con- 
fidence for  stopping  hemorrhage  after  the  amputation 
of  a  limb,  was  the  cauterization  of  the  cut  vessel,  and 
surrounding  flesh.  The  parts  thus  affected  by  the 
heat  formed  an  eschar,  of  greater  or  less  thickness, 
which  blocked  up  the  opening  of  the  vessel,  and  hin- 
dered the  blood  from  escaping.  The  separation  of  the 
eschar,  however,  which  frequently  took  place  too  soon, 
occasioned  a  return  of  hemorrhage,  and  rendered  it 
the  more  dangerous,  as  its  suppression  was  now  more 
difficult  than  before  the  cautery  had  been  applied. 
Sometimes  the  instrument,  being  too  much  heated,  im- 
mediately brought  away  with  it  the  eschar.  At  the 
present  time,  the  cautery  is  never  employed  as  a  means 
of  suppressing  hemorrhage,  or,  at  most,  only  in  a  few 
very  unusual  cases,  in  which  neither  compression  nor 
the  ligature  can  be  made  use  of.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
cautery  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  exploded  ;  but  in 
France,  the  best  hospital  surgeons  no  w  and  then  employ 
it  to  stop  bleedings  from  the  antrum  and  the  mouth. 

The  old  surgeons  also  very  commonly  applied  to 
bleeding  parts  pledgets,  dipped  in  boiling  turpentine— a 
practice  that  has  long  been  most  justly  abandoned. 

ASTRINGENTS,   BTYrTICS,   &C. 

Le  Dran,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery, 
says  that  a  button  of  vitriol,  or  alum,  applied  and  pro- 
perly confined  on  the  extremity  of  the  vessel,  is  suffi- 
cient to  stop  the  hemorrhage  in  amputations.    Heister 
recommends  the  application  of  vitriol,  in  preference  to 
the  ligature,  in  the  amputation  of  the  forearm.    Great 
praises  have  also  been  conferred  on  agaric,  and  sponge, 
for  their  styptic  properties.    Solutions  of  iron,  and  all 
the  mineral  acids  in  various  forms,  have  been  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  as  remedies  of  the  same  kind, 
and  possessing  great  efficacy.    The  ancients,  centuries 
ago,  left  no  application  of  this  nature  untried,  and  the 
pretended  discoveries  of  new  and  more  effectual  styp- 
tics in  later  times  may  almost  all  be  met  with  in  their 
writings     This  fact  merits  particular  notice,  because 
the  little  success  attending  their  practice,  especially 
when  bleeding  from  a  considerable  artery  was  to  be 
enppressed,  clearly  proves  what  little  chance  ought  to 
be  placed  on  means  of  this  description.-    Encycloptdie 
Wthodique,  partie  Ckir.)    The  most  w^h  styptics 


can  do  is  to  stop  hemorrhages  from  small  arteries ;  bot 
they  ought  never  to  be  trusted  when  large  vessels  are 
concerned. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  cold  air  has  a  styptic  property ; 
by  which  (expression  I  moan,  thai  it  promotes  the  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  ;  for  no  styptics  ran  conlribute 
lo  make  the  blood  coagulate,  though  such  an  erroneous 
idea  is  not  uncommon.  We  frequently  tic.  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  wound,  every  artery  that  betrays  the  least 
disposition  to  bleed,  as  long  as  the  wound  continual 
exposed  to  the  air.  We  bring  the  opposite  sides  of  this 
wound  Into  contact,  and  put  the  patient  to  bed.  Not  an 
hour  elapses  before  the  renewal  of  hemorrhage  compels 
us  to  remove  the  dressings.  The  wound  is  again  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  again  the  bleeding  ceasi 
often  happens  in  the  scrotum,  after  the  removal  of  a 
testicle,  and  on  the  chest,  after  the  removal  of  a  breast. 
The  proper  conduct  in  such  cases,  is  not  to  open  tint 
wound  unnecessarily,  but  to  apply  pressure,  nr 
linen  to  the  part,  so  as  to  produce  such  an  evaporation 
from  its  surface,  as  shall  create  a  sufficient  degree  of 
cold  to  stop  the  bleeding.  As  all  styptics  are  more  or 
less  irritating,  no  judicious  practitioners  apply  them  to 
recent  wounds.  However,  for  the  suppression  of  he- 
morrhage from  diseased  surfaces,  where  the  vessels 
seem  to  have  lost  their  natural  disposition  to  contract, 
these  applications  are  sometimes  indicated. 

COMPRESSION. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  all  the  best  means  of 
checking  hemorrhage  operate  on  the  principle  of  pres- 
sure; the  actual  and  potential  cautery,  and  some  styp- 
tics excepted :  the  first  two  of  which  operate  by  forming 
a  slough,  which  stops  up  the  mouths  of  the  vessels ; 
while  the  latter  operate  by  promoting  their  contraction. 
Let  us  next  consider  the  various  modifications  of 
pressure. 

In  a  dissertation  on  the  manner  of  stopping  hemor- 
rhage, printed  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  anwt 
1731,  Petit  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  different  articles, 
praised  as  infallible  specifies,  would  seldom  or  never 
have  succeeded  without  compression.  Even  when 
caustics  were  employed,  it  was  usual  to  bind  compresses 
tightly  on  the  part,  so  as  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  in  the  artery,  and  the  premature  separation  of  the 
eschar.  Had  this  precaution  not  been  taken,  Petit  be- 
lieves hemorrhage  would  almost  invariably  have  fol- 
lowed, and  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to 
avert  it  by  suitable  compression,  it  did  too  frequently 
take  place  on  the  detachment  of  the  eschar.  Petit  has 
noticed  that  the  end  of  a  finger,  gently  compressing  the 
mouth  of  a  vessel,  is  a  sufficient  means  of  stopping  he- 
morrhage from  it,  and  that  nothing  else  would  be 
necessary,  if  the  finger  and  stump  could  always  be 
kept  in  this  posture.  Hence  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
these  difficulties  by  inventing  a  machine  which  securely 
and  incessantly  executed  the  office  of  the  finger.  The 
instrument  was  a  double  tourniquet,  which,  when  ap- 
plied, compressed  at  once  both  the  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided artery  and  its  trunk  above  the  wound.  The  com- 
pression on  the  end  of  the  vessel  was  permanent ;  that 
on  the  trunk  was  made  only  at  the  time  of  dressing  the 
wound,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  relax  the  other. 
An  engraving  and  particular  description  of  the  instru- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  Petit's  memoir. 

Surgeons  formerly  filled  the  cavities  of  wounds  with 
lint  or  charpie,  and  then  made  pressure  on  the  bleeding 
vessels,  by  applying  compresses  and  a  tight  roller  over 
the  part.  The  practitioners  of  the  present  day  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  not  allowing 
any  extraneous  substance  to  intervene  between  the  op- 
posite surfaces  of  a  recent  wound,  to  persist  in  the 
above  plan.  They  know  that  the  sides  of  the  wound 
may  be  brought  into  contact,  and  that  compression 
may  yet  be  adopted,  so  as  both  to  restrain  particular 
hemorrhages,  and  rather  promote  than  retard  the  union 
of  the  wound. 

When  the  blood  does  not  issue  from  any  particular 
vessel,  but  from  numerous  small  ones,  compression  is 
preferable  to  the  ligature.  In  the  employment  of  the 
latter,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tie  the  whole  surface 
of  the  wound.  The  sides  of  the  wound  are  to  be 
brought  accurately  together,  and  compresses  are  then 
to  be  placed  over  the  part,  and  a  roller  to  be  applied 
with  sufficient  tightness  to  make  effectual  pressure,  but 
not  so  forcibly  as  to  produce  any  chance  of  the  circula 
tion  in  the  limb  being  completely  stopped 
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If  in  bleed  ga  from  large  arteries,  compression  can 
«»er  be  prudently  tried,  it  is  When  these  vessels  lie  im- 
mediately orer  a  bone.  Bleedings  from  the  radial  and 
temporal  arteries  are  generally  cited  as  cases  of  this 
kind  though  from  the  many  instances  of  failure  which 
I  hare  seen  happen  where  the  first  of  these  vessels  is 
concerned,  I  should  be  reluctant  either  to  advise  or 
make  such  an  attempt.  Compression  is  sometimes 
triad,  wlien  the  brachial  artery  is  wounded  in  phlebo- 
i,„i.v  Here  it  is  occasionally  tried,  in  preference  to 
the  ligature,  because  the  latter  cannot  be  employed 
without  an  operation  to  expose  the  artery. 

When  than  is  a  small  wound  in  a  large  artery,  the 
following  plan  may  be  tried  :  a  tourniquet  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, so  as  to  command  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
I  In-  adgM  of  the  external  wound  are  next  to 
be  brought  Into  contact.  Then  a  compress,  shaped 
like  a  blunt  cone,  and  which  is  best  formed  of  a  series 
of  eompreeeea,  gradually  increasing  in  size,  is  to  be 
placed  with  ns  apex  exactly  on  the  situation  of  the 
wound  in  ihe  artery.  This  graduated  compress,  as 
ii  is  termed,  is  then  to  be  bound  on  the  part  with  a 
roller. 

In  this  manner,  I  once  healed  a  wound  of  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch,  in  a  young  lady  in  Great  Pulteney- 
sireei  ihe  outward  wound  was  very  small,  and 
though  the  hemorrhage  was  profuse,  I  conceived  that 
it  might  be  permanently  stopped,  if  compression  could 
be  so  made  as  to  keep  the  external  wound  incessantly 
and  firmly  covered  lor  the  space  of  a  day  or  two.  At 
first,  I  tried  a  compress  of  lint,  bound  on  the  part  with 
a  roller;  bin  this  proving  ineffectual,  I  took  some 
pieces  of  money,  from  the  size  of  a  farthing  to  that  of 
a  half-crown,  and,  wrapping  them  up  in  linen,  put  the 
smallest  one  accurately  over  the  wound,  so  as  eom- 
pleielv  to  cover  it.  Then  the  others  were  arranged, 
and  all  of  them  were  firmly  confined  with  a  roller, 
ami  ihe  arm  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  in  a  sling.  They 
were  taken  oil'  after  three  days,  and  no  hemorrhage 
ananad. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  palmar  fascia,  in  this 
instance,  would  prevent  the  compression  from  operat- 
ing on  the  vessel ;  but  the  case  shows  that  this  artery, 
when  wounded,  is  capable  of  healing,  if  the  blood  be 
completely  prevented  from  netting  out  of  the  external 
wound  by  the  proper  application  of  compression. 
Were  ihe  outer  wound  too  large  to  admit  of  this  plan, 
it  would  probably  be  the  safest  practice  to  cut  down, 
ni  once,  to  the  ulnar  artery,  and  put  a  ligature  round 
it,  though,  as  this  would  only  certainly  stop  the  bleed- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  vessel  in  the  hand,  pressure  on 
the  wound  would  yet  be  necessary.  I. have  never  seen 
a  surgeon  succeed  in  taking  up  the  artery  in  the  hand. 

Besides  compressing  the  wounded  part  of  the  artery, 
some  surgeons  also  apply  a  longitudinal  compress  over 
the  track  of  Ihe  vessel  above  the  wound,  with  a  view 
Of  Weakening  the  flow  of  blood  into  it.  Whatever 
good  effect  it  may  have  in  tola  way,  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  difficulty  which  it  must  create  to 
the  circulation  in  the  arm.  If  the  graduated  compress 
be  properly  arranged,  an  effusion  of  blood  cannot  pos- 
sibh  happen,  and  pressure  along  the  course  of  the  ar- 
ter\  must  at  all  events  be  unnecessary.  A ffer  relax- 
ing the  tourniquet,  if  no  blood  escape  from  the  artery, 
tin'  Burgeon  tsupposing  it  to  be  the  brachial  artery 
wounded)  should  feel  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  in  order 
to  uoertaln  iliat  the  compression  employed  is  not  so 
powerful  as  entirely  to  impede  the  circulation  in  the 
forearm  and  hand.  The  arm  is  to  be  kept  quietly  in  a 
sling,  and.  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  no  bleeding  take 
place,  there  will  be  great  reason  to  expect  that  the  case 
will  00  well.  In  another  work,  I  have  given  an  engrav- 
ing and  description  of  an  instrument  invented  bv 
Punch,  for  making  pressure  on  the  wounded  brachial 
artery,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  without  pressing  upon 
the  whole  circumference  of  ihe  ihnb  and  consequently 
without  stopping  the  circulation.  No  one ,  however, 
would  prefer  compression  when  lar^re  arteries  are  in- 
jured, except  in  tic  kind  of  cases  to  which  we  have 
just  now  adverted,  or  in  those  m  which  the  wounded 
in  be  firmly  compressed  against  a  subjacent 
bone.  Sometimes  the  compresses  slip  on",  or  the  band- 
aged become  slack,  and  a  latal  hemorrhage  may  arise  ■ 
and  a  still  greater  risk  is  that  of  mortification  from 
the  conatrieted  state  of  the  limb,  When  the  method  is 
tned,  the  tourniquet  should  always  be  lett  loosely 
round  the  liuib,  ready  to  be  tightened  iu  an  instant 


Sometimes  the  external  wound  heals,  while  the  open- 
ing in  the  artery  remains  unclosed,  and  a  false  aneu- 
rism is  the  consequence. 

TOURNIQUET. 

When  hemorrhage  takes  place  from  a  large  artery  in 
one  of  the  limbs,  where  the  vessel  can  be  conveniently 
compressed  above  the  wound  in  it,  a  tourniquet,  judi- 
ciously applied,  never  fails  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to 
the  bleeding. 

Before  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  surgery 
was  really  a  very  defective  art.  No  important  opera- 
tion could  be  undertaken  on  the  extremities,  without 
placing  the  patient  in  the  most  imminent  peril ;  and 
many  wounds  were  mortal,  which,  with  the  aid  of  this 
simple  contrivance,  would  not  have  been  attended  with 
the  least  danger. 

The  first  invention  of  the  tourniquet  has  been  claimed 
by  different  surgeons,  and  even  different  nations.  But, 
whoever  was  the  Inventor,  it  was  first  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  form  exceedingly  simple ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  it  seems  extraordinary  that  its  invention  did 
not  happen  sooner.  A  small  pad  being  placed  on 
the  principal  artery  of  a  limb,  a  band  was  applied  over 
it,  so  as  to  encircle  the  limb  twice.  Then  a  stick  waa 
introduced  between  the  two  circles  of  the  band,  which 
was  twisted :  thus  the  pad  was  made  completely  to 
stop  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel. 

Although  in  the  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum  of 
Scultetus  there  is  a  plate  of  a  machine  invented  by 
this  author  for  compressing  the  radial  artery  by  means 
of  a  screw,  J.  L.  Petit  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
first  who  brought  the  tourniquet  to  perfection,  by  com- 
bining the  circular  band  with  a  screw,  so  that  the 
greatest  pressure  may  operate  on  the  principal  artery. 

The  advantages  of  the  modern  tourniquet  are,  that 
its  pressure  can  be  regulated  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness ;  that  it  operates  chiefly  on  the  point  where  the 
pad  is  placed,  and  where  the  main  artery  lies ;  that  it 
does  not  require  the  aid  of  an  assistant  to  keep  it 
tense ;  that  it  completely  commands  the  flow  of  blood 
into  a  limb ;  that  it  can  be  relaxed  or  tightened  in  a 
moment ;  and  that,  when  there  is  reason  to  fear  a  sud- 
den renewal  of  hemorrhage,  it  can  be  left  slackly  round 
the  limb,  and,  in  case  of  need,  tightened  in  an  instant. 
Its  utility,  however,  is  confined  to  the  limbs,  and  as  the 
pressure  necessary  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  principal  artery  completely  prevents  the  return 
of  blood  through  the  veins,  its  application  cannot  be 
made  very'  long  without  inducing  mortification.  It  is 
only  of  use  also  in  putting  a  sudden  stop  to  profuse 
hemorrhages  for  a  time,  that  is,  until  the  surgeon  has 
put  in  practice  some  means,  the  effect  of  which  is 
more  permanent. 

LIGATURE. 

The  ancients  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  the  tourniquet,  and  though  some  of  their  writers 
have  made  mention  of  the  ligature,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  known  how  to  make  proper  use  of  it,  nor  to 
have  possessed  any  other  certain  means  of  suppress- 
ing hemorrhage  from  wounds.  In  modern  times,  it  is 
easily  comprehensible,  that  when  any  great  operation 
was  undertaken,  while  surgery  was  so  imperfect,  there 
was  more  likelihood  of  the  patient's  life  being  short- 
ened than  lengthened,  by  what  was  attempted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  old 
practitioners  should  have  taken  immense  pains  to  in- 
vent a  great  many  topical  astringents.  But  now  that 
the  ligature  is  known  to  be  a  means  which  is  safer  and 
less  painful  than  former  methods,  no  longer  search  need 
be  made  for  specifics  against  hemorrhage. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  set  down  as  a  rule  in  surgery, 
that  whenever  large  arteries  are  wounded,  no  styptic 
application  should  ever  be  employed,  but  immediate  re- 
course had  to  the  ligature,  as  being,  when  properly 
applied,  the  most  simple  and  safe  of  all  methods. 

In  order  to  qualify  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  best 
mode  of  applying  ligatures  to  arteries,  I  shall  first  ex- 
plain to  him  their  effect  on  these  vessels,  as  related  by 
Dr.  Jones. 

This  gentleman  learned  from  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  a  ligature 
is  applied  around  an  artery,  without  including  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  the  internal  coat  of  the  vessel  is  torn 
through  by  it ;  and  that  this  fact  had  been  originally 
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noticed  by  Desault.  Dr.  Thomson  even  demonstrated 
to  Dr.  Jones,  on  a  portion  of  artery  taken  from  the  hu- 
man subject,  that  the  internal  and  middle  coats  are 
divided  by  the  ligature.— (Jones,  p.  126.) 

This  led  Dr.  Jones  to  make  some  experiments  on  the 
arteries  of  dogs  and  horses,  tending  to  the  conclusion, 
that  when  several  ligatures  are  applied  round  an  ar- 
tery with  sufficient  tightness  to  cut  through  its  internal 
and  middle  coats,  although  the  cords  be  immediately 
afterward  removed,  the  vessel  will  always  become  im- 
pervious at  the  part  which  was  tied,  as  far  as  the  first 
collateral  branches  above  and  below  the  obstructed 
part.  Dr.  Jones  thinks  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
obstruction  produced  in  the  arteries  of  dogs  and  horses, 
in  the  manner  he  has  related,  "  might  be  effected  by 
the  same  treatment  in  the  arteries  of  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  it  should  prove  successful,  it  might  be 
employed  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases  in  sur- 
gery. The  success  of  the  late  important  improve- 
ments which  have  been  introduced  in  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  may  perhaps  appear  to  most  surgeons  to 
have  rendered  that  operation  sufficiently  simple  and 
safe ;  but  if  it  be  possible  to  produce  obstruction  in  the 
canal  of  an  artery  of  the  human  subject  in  the  above- 
mentioned  manner,  may  it  not  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  aneurism ;  inasmuch  as  nothing 
need  be  done  to  prevent  the  immediate  union  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound?"  Dr.  Jones  next  questions  whether 
this  mode  of  obstructing  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  arteries  may  not  also  be  advantageously  practised 
in  cases  of  bronchocele  ? — (P.  136.) 

Subsequent  experimenters  have  not  been  equally  suc- 
cessful with  Dr.  Jones  in  obtaining  the  obliteration  of 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel  after  this  operation.  Did  this 
difference  depend  upon  their  having  tied  the  vessel 
only  in  one  place?  Mr.  Hodgson  tried  the  experiment 
in  two  instances  upon  the  carotid  arteries  of  dogs ;  and 
in  neither  of  them  was  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  oblite- 
rated. The  same  experiment  has  been  repeated  by 
several  surgeons  upon  the  arteries  of  dogs  and  horses ; 
but  in  no  example,  as  far  as  Mr.  Hodgson  knows,  has 
the  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessel 
been  accomplished.  However,  as  an  effusion  of  lymph 
is  an  invariable  consequence  of  the  operation,  the  want 
of  union  is  owing  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  vessel 
not  being  retained  in  a  state  of  contact,  so  as  to  allow 
of  their  adhesion. — (See  Observations  on  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Ligature  to  Arteries,  fyc.  by  B.  Trovers, 
vol.  4,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.)  The  presence  of  the  liga- 
ture, in  the  common  mode  of  its  application,  effects 
this  object ;  and  for  the  success  of  Dr.  Jones's  experi- 
ment, it  appeared  only  necessary  that  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  wounded  vessel  should  be  retained  in  contact 
until  their  adhesion  is  sufficiently  accomplished  to  re- 
sist the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  tube.  This 
object  might  probably  be  effected  by  compression  ;  but 
the  inconveniences  attending  such  a  degree  of  pressure 
as  shall  retain  the  opposite  sides  of  an  artery  in  con- 
tact at  the  bottom  of  a  recent  wound,  are  too  great  to 
permit  its  employment.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Travers, 
that  if  a  ligature  were  applied  to  an  artery,  and  suf- 
fered to  remain  only  a  few  hours,  the  adhesion  of  the 
wounded  surfaces  would  be  sufficiently  accomplished 
to  ensure  the  obliteration  of  the  canal ;  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  ligature  at  this  period,  the  inconveniences 
attending  its  stay  would  be  obviated.  The  danger  pro- 
duced by  the  continuance  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery 
arises  from  the  irritation  which,  as  a  foreign  body,  it 
produces  in  its  coats.  Ulceration  has  never  been  ob- 
served to  commence  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  application  of  a  ligature;  while  it  is  an  ascer- 
tained fact  that  lymph  is  in  a  favourable  state  for  or- 
ganization in  less  than  six  hours,  in  a  wound  the  sides 
of  which  are  preserved  in  contact. — (Jones,  chap.  4, 
exp.  1.)  If  it  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  ensure  their 
adhesion,  that  the  wounded  coats  of  an  artery  be  kept 
in  contact  by  a  ligature  only  three  or  four  hours,  ulcer- 
ation and  sloughing  may  in  a  great  degree  be  obviated 
by  promoting  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  wound. 
Justified  by  this  reasoning,  Mr.  Travers  performed 
several  experiments,  by  which  he  ascertained,  that  if 
a  ligature  be  kept  six,  two  hours,  or  even  one  hour 
upon  the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse,  and  then  removed, 
the  adhesion  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  secure  the  per- 
manent obliteration  of  the  canal.  It  appeared  probable 
that  the  same  result  would  be  obtained  upon  the 
healthy  artery  of  a  human  subject.— {Hodgson  on  the 


Diseases  of  Arteries,  be.  p.  229,  et  seq.)    Mr.  A.  C. 
Hutchison,  in  the  year  1800,  tied  the  brachial  arteries 
of  two  dogs,  and  removed  the  ligatures  immediately 
after  their  application.    In  both  instances,  the  completa 
obliteration  of  the  canal  of  the  artery  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  operation. — (See  Practical  ObttrvatioM 
in  Surgery,  p.  103.)    He  has  also  tried  this  method,  as 
modified  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  an  operation  which  he 
performed  for  a  popliteal  aneurism  in  a  sailor,  in  Nov. 
1S13.    A  double  ligature  was  passed  under  the  femoral 
artery.    The  ligatures  were  tied  with  loops  or  slip- 
knots, about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  vessel  being 
left  undivided  between  them.    All  that  now  remained 
of  the  pulsation  in  the  tumour  was  a  slight  undula- 
tory  motion.    Nearly  six  hours  having  elapsed  from 
the  application  of  the  ligatures,  the  wound  was  care- 
fully opened,  and  the  ligatures  untied  and  removed, 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  vessel.    In 
less  than  half  a  minute  afterward  the  artery  became 
distended  with  blood,  and  the  pulsations  in  the  tumour 
were  as  strong  as  they  had  been  before  the  operation. 
Mr.  Hutchison  then  applied  two  fresh  ligatures ;  he 
morrhage  afterward  came  on ;  amputation  was  per- 
formed, and  the  patient  died. — (See  Practical  Observa- 
tions in  Surgery,  p.  102,  Src.)    Now,  as  Mr.  Hutchison 
chose  to  apply  other  ligatures,  on  finding  that  the  pul- 
sation returned,  the  above  case  only  proves  that  the 
artery  was  not  obliterated  in  about  six  hours,  and  we 
are  left  in  the  dark  respecting  the  grand  question, 
namely,  whether  the  vessel  would  have  become  obli- 
terated by  the  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph  and  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  notwithstanding  the  return  of 
circulation  through  it.    As  for  the  hemorrhage  which 
occurred,  I  think  it  might  have  been  expected,  consider- 
ing the  disturbance  and  irritation  which  the  artery 
must  have  sustained  in  the  proceedings  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  application  of  not  less  than  four  liga- 
tures, and  the  removal  of  two  of  them.    According  to 
my  ideas,  only  one  ligature  ought  to  have  been  used, 
and  none  of  the  artery  detached.    We  also  have  no  de- 
scription of  the  sort  of  ligatures  which  were  employed ; 
an  essential  piece  of  information  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  preceding  method.    The 
application,  removal,  and  reapplication  of  ligatures 
are  not  consistent  with  the  wise  principles  inculcated 
by  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  and  have,  in  more  instances  than 
that  recorded  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hutchison,  brought  on 
ulceration  of  the  artery  and  hemorrhage.    For  farther 
information  on  the  question  concerning  the  propriety 
of  withdrawing  the  ligature  previously  to  its  detach- 
ment, see  the  article  Aneurism. 

From  Dr.  Jones's  experiments,  it  appears  that  the 
first  effects  of  a  ligature  upon  an  artery  are,  a  com- 
plete division  of  its  internal  and  middle  coats,  the 
bringing  of  its  wounded  surfaces  into  contact  with  each 
other,  and  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  its  canal.  There  must  be  a  small  quantity  of 
stagnant  blood  just  within  the  extremity  of  the  artery; 
but  this  does  not,  in  every  instance,  immediately  form 
a  coagulum  capable  of  filling  up  the  canal  of  the  artery. 
In  most  cases,  only  a  slender  coagulum  is  formed  at 
first,  which  gradually  becomes  larger  by  successive 
coagulations  of  the  blood  ;  and  hence  the  coagulum  is 
always  at  first  of  a  tapering  form,  with  its  base  at  the 
extremity  of  the  artery.  But,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  the 
formation  of  this  coagulum  is  not  material ;  for  soon 
after  the  ligature  has  been  applied,  the  end  of  the  artery 
inflames,  and  the  wounded  internal  surface  of  its  canal 
being  kept  in  close  contact  by  the  ligature,  adheres  and 
converts  this  portion  of  the  artery  into  an  impervious 
and,  at  first,  slightly  conical  sac.  It  is  to  the  effused 
lymph  that  the  base  of  the  coagulum  adheres,  when 
found  to  be  adherent.  Lymph  is  also  effused  between 
the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  among  the  parts  surround- 
ing its  extremity.  In  a  little  time,  the  ligature  makes 
the  part  on  which  it  is  directly  applied  ulcerate,  and, 
acting  as  a  tent,  a  small  aperture  is  formed  in  the  layer 
of  lymph  effused  over  the  artery.  Through  this  aper- 
ture a  small  quantity  of 'pus  is  discharged,  as  long  as 
the  ligature  remains ;  and  finally,  the  ligature  itself  also 
escapes,  and  the  little  cavity  which  it  has  occasioned 
granulates  and  fills  up,  and  the  external  wound  heals, 
leaving  the  cellular  substance  a  little  beyond  the  end 
of  the  artery  much  thickened  and  indurated. — (Junes, 
p.  159.  161.) 

In  short,  when  an  artery  is  properly  tied,  the  follow 
',  ing  are  the  effects,  as  enumerated  by  Dr.  Jones : 
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1  To  cat  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of 
KM  attarj .  nd  to  bring  the  wounded  surfaces  into  per- 
bri  apposition. 

occasion  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  colla- 
teral branches. 

3.  To  allow  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  of  blood  just 
within  the  artery,  provided  a  collateral  branch  be  not 
very  near  the  ligature.  It  merits  particular  notice, 
howerer,  that  though  the  nearness  of  a  collateral  branch 
pre  vents  ihe  formation  of  the  coagulum,  it  cannot  always 
pri  vhiii  tint  completion  of  the  adhesive  process.  In  the 
experiment!  ma. Icon  the  arteries  of  horses  and  dogs  by 
Mr.  Trovers,  the  ligature  was  purposely  applied  close 
10  larue  collateral  branches,  yet  the  vessels  were  safely 
obliterated.— (Bee    tied.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  658. 

4.  To  excite  inflammation  in  the  internal  and  middle 

the  artery,  by  having  cut  them  through,  and, 
consequently,  to  give  rise  to  an  effusion  of  lymph,  by 

which  the  w ided  surfaces  arc  united,  and  the  canal 

is  rendered  impervious;  to  produce  a  simultaneous 
nit!  nonunion  ou  tlic  corresponding  external  surface  of 
the  artery,  by  winch  it  becomes  very  much  thickened 
with  effused  lymph  J  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
exposure  and  Inevitable  wounding  of  the  surrounding 
]i:irts.  to  occasion  Inflammation  in  them,  and  an  effusion 

,  which  covers  the  artery,  and  forms  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound. 

5.  To  produce  ulceration  in  the  part  of  the  artery 
around  Which  the  ligature  is  immediately  applied,  viz. 
its  external  coat. 

ti  To  produce  indirectly  a  complete  obliteration,  not 
only  of  the  canal  of  the  artery,  but  even  of  the  artery 
itself,  to  the  collateral  branches  on  both  sides  of  the 
part  which  has  been  tied. 

7.  To  give  rme  to  an  enlargement  of  the  collateral 
branches.-  [J<mts,p.  103, 164.) 

Every  part  Of  an  artery  is  organized  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  other  soil  parts,  and  its  coats  are  suscep- 
tible ofthe  same  process  of  adhesion,  ulceration,  &c.  as 
tin  other  parts  are.  Hence,  the  precautions  taken  to 
secure  Hie  adhesion  of  other  parts  should  be  observed 
for  the  same  purpose  with  regard  to  an  artery.  The 
vessel  is  pal  in  a  state  to  admit  of  adhesion  by  the  liga- 
ture, winch,  when  properly  applied,  cuts  through  its 
Internal  and  middle  coats,  keeps  their  cut  surfaces  in 
contact,  and  affords  them  an  opportuuity  of  uniting  by 
tin  adhesive  Inflammation,  as  other  cut  surfaces  do. 
The  immediate  stoppage  or, the  bleeding  is  merely  the 
incipient  and  temporary  part  of  what  the  ligature  has  to 
accomplish  ;  it  has  also  to  effect  the  adhesion  of  the 
internal  ana  middle  coals  of  the  artery,  which,  being  the 
thing  on  which  the  permanent  suppression  of  hemor- 
lepends,  is  the  most  important.  The  size  and 
form  of  the  ligature,  whether  completely  flat  or  irregu- 
lar, nave  not  been,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  sufficiently 
attended  to;  n>>r  is  the  degree  of  force  employed  in 
nine  the  artery  often  considered.  Some  surgeons, 
wishing  to  guard  against  the  ligature  slipping  off,  tie  it 
wnh  vers  considerable  force;  while  others,  apprehen- 
sive of  cutting  through  the  artery,  or  of  occasioning  too 
early  a  separation  of  the  ligature,  draw  it  only  suffi- 
ciently tight  just  to  prevent  the  escape  of  blood.  A 
broad,  fist  ligature  is  not  likely  to  make  such  a  wound 
in  the  Internal  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  as  is  most 
favourable  to  adhesion,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  lie  it  smoothly  round  the  vessel,  which  is  very  likely 
to  be  thrown  into  folds  or  puckered  by  it,  and  conse- 
quently to  have  an  Irregular  bruised  wound  made  in  its 
middle  and  internal  coats.  By  covering  also  a  consi- 
derable  space  of  the  external  coat,  it  may  destroy  the 
\,n  vessels  which  pass  on  it  in  their  way  to  the  cut 
surfaces  of  the  inner  coats,  and  thus  render  them  inca- 
pableol  Inflaming,  Even  supposing  the  wound  to  unite, 
Mill  such  a  ligature  may  cover  that  part  Ofthe  external 

coat  winch  is  directl]  over  the  newrj  united  part,  and 
consequently,  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  ulceration 
through  the  external  coat,  it  will  cause  the  same  effect 
on  the  newly  mined  parts,  and,  of  course,  secondary 
hemorrhage. — (Joins,  p.  168.) 

When  a  ligature  is  of  an  irregular  form,  it  is  apt  to 
cut  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  an  arterv 
DOreeompIeterj  at  some  parts  than  others;  but  these 
coats  must  be  perfectly  cut  through,  in  order  to  produce 
an  effusion  ol  lymph  from  the  inside  ofthe  vessel, 
■winch  seams  to  adhere  most  securely  at  its  cut  sur- 


Also,  when  the  ligature  is  not  applied  with  sufficient 
tightness,  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery  will  not  be  pro- 
perly cut  through.  Dr.  Jones  thinks  that  the  ligature, 
being  sometimes  put  on  so  as  to  deviate  from  a  circle, 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  secondary  hemorrhage. 

Dr.  Jones  conceives  that  ligatures  are  best  when 
they  are  round  and  very  firm  ;  and  he  adds,  that  though 
only  a  slight  force  is  necessary  to  cut  through  the  inter- 
nal and  middle  coats  of  an  artery,  it  is  better  to  tie  the 
vessel  more  tightly  than  is  necessary  merely  to  cut 
through  its  inner  coats,  because  the  cut  surfaces  will 
thus  be  more  certainly  kept  in  contact ;  the  separation 
of  the  ligature  expedited ;  and  the  danger  of  ulceration 
spreading  to  the  newly  cicatrized  part  diminished.  The 
external  part  will  never  ulcerate  through  before  the 
inner  ones  have  adhered.  The  limb,  however,  should 
be  kept  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  to  find  that  so  accurate  an  ob- 
server as  Dr.  Jones  has  refuted  the  idea  that  ligatures 
occasionally  slip  off  the  vessels,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  impulse  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  the  blood  does  not 
continue  to  be  impelled  against  the  extremity  of  the 
artery,  with  the  same  impetuosity  with  which  it  circu- 
lated through  the  vessel  before  it  was  tied.  The  blood 
is  immediately  determined  into  the  collateral  branches, 
nor  is  there  any  pulsation  for  some  way  above  the 
ligature. 

Dr.  Jones  much  more  rationally  imputes  this  occa- 
sional accident  either  to  the  clumsiness  of  the  ligature, 
which  prevents  its  lying  compactly  and  securely  round 
the  artery,  or  to  its  not  having  been  applied  with  suffi- 
cient tightness ;  or  to  its  having  that  very  insecure  hold 
of  the  vessel  which  the  deviation  from  the  circular 
application  must  occasion. — (P.  173.) 

Dr.  Jones  is  of  opinion,  that  in  cases  of  aneurism,  in 
which  the  artery  has  only  been  tied  with  one  ligature, 
and  left  undivided,  and  in  which  secondary  hemon-hage 
has  arisen,  that  this  has  most  probably  been  owing 
either  to  a  diseased  state  ofthe  artery  ;  to  various  con- 
trivances for  compressing  a  large  portion  of  the  vessel ; 
to  having  a  loose  ligature  above  the  one  whirh  is  tied ; 
or,  lastly,  to  not  tying  the  artery  sufficiently  tight  to 
cut  through  the  internal  and  middle  coats,  so  as  to  fit 
them  for  adhesion.  The  latter  fault  can  hardly  fail  to 
produce  a  gradual  ulceration  of  those  coats,  and  of 
course  bring  on  hemorrhage,  which  returns  with  greater 
violence  as  the  ulceration  advances. — (P.  176.) 

These  reflections  must  also  obviously  explain  why 
Scarpa's  practice  of  using  a  largish  ligature,  with  the 
intervention  of  a  piece  of  cloth  between  the  cord  and 
the  vessel,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hindering  the 
inner  coats  of  the  vessel  from  being  divided,  must  be 
objectionable,  because  it  may  beset  down  as  an  axiom 
in  all  operations  where  large  arteries  are  to  be  tied, 
that  the  quantity  of  extraneous  substances  in  the  wound, 
and  particularly  of  such  as  are  in  contact  with  the  ar- 
tery, should  be  diminished  as  much  as  possible.  And 
though  I  may  be  disposed  to  go  so  far  with  Scarpa  as  to 
believe  that  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  cork  or  wood 
is  worse  than  that  of  a  cylinder  of  linen,  I  cannot  accede 
to  the  proposition  that  the  latter  is  free  from  objection, 
because  it  rather  acts  as  a  cushion  than  as  a  body 
likely  to  bruise.— (See  Mem.  on  the  Ligature  of  Arte- 
ries, p.  44.) 

With  the  differences  in  the  constitutions  of  man  and 
animals,  1  know  that  the  results  of  experiments  on  the 
latter  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  positive  proof  of 
what  would  happen  from  the  same  experiments  per- 
formed on  the  human  subject.  The  stronger  or  weaker 
impulse  of  the  heart,  the  more  or  less  coagulable  nature 
ofthe  blood,  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  general  and 
local  irritability,  the  more  or  less  quick  tendency  to 
adhesive  inflammation  and  ulceration,  arc  circumstances 
which  must  make  indifferent  animals  the  same  experi- 
ments lead  to  opposite  results.  The  question  whether 
a  small  round  ligature,  or  a  larger  flat  one,  with  a 
piece  of  linen  between  it  and  the  vessel,  be  best,  must 
therefore,  after  all,  be  decided,  not  by  Dr.  Jones's  expe- 
riments, nor  those  of  Scarpa,  or  Mislei,  but  by  the  prac- 
tice of  surgery  on  the  human  body ;  and  that  the  prin 
ciples  defended  in  this  Dictionary  are  on  the  whole  to 
be  preferred,  can  hardly  be  questioned  by  any  man  who 
knows  how  much  less  frequent  secondary  hemorrhage 
now  is  in  this  metropolis  than  it  was  formerly,  when 
those  principles  were  neither  observed  nor  compre- 
hended.—(See  Amputation,  Aneurism,  Arteries,  a»J 
Ligature.) 
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Dr.  Jones  seems  to  consider,  that  the  advantage  of 
Hie  retraction  of  the  divided  artery  within  the  cellular 
membrane  is  compensated,  in  the  case  of  the  undivided 
artery,  by  the  speedy  and  profuse  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  takes  place  over  and  round  the  vessel  at  the  tied 
part,  and  even  covers  the  ligature  itself.  Another 
cause  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is,  tte  including  of 
other  parts  in  the  ligature,  together  with  the  artery ; 
by  doing  which  the  division  of  the  inner  coats  of  the 
vessel  may  be  prevented. 

In  the  valuable  publication  of  Dr.  Jones  to  which  I 
have  so  freely  adverted,  some  secondary  hemorrhages 
are  also  imputed  to  the  hidden  separation  or  laceration 
of  the  recently  united  parts  of  an  artery,  by  premature 
and  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  patient.  Hence,  he 
strongly  insists  on  keeping  a  limb  in  which  a  large  ar- 
tery has  been  tied  perfectly  at  rest. 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  ligature  with  a 
few  practical  rules. 

1.  Always  tie  a  large  artery  as  separately  as  possible, 
but  still  let  the  ligature  be  applied  to  a  part  of  the  ves- 
sel which  is  close  to  its  natural  connexions. 

Besides  the  reasons  for  this  practice  already  speci- 
fied, we  may  observe,  that  including  other  substances 
in  the  ligature  causes  immense  pain,  and  a  larger  part 
of  a  wound  to  remain  disunited.  The  ligature  is  also 
apt  to  become  loose,  as  soon  as  the  substance  between 
it  and  the  artery  sloughs  or  ulcerates.  Sometimes  the 
ligature,  thus  applied,  forms  a  circular  furrow  in  the 
flesh,  and  remains  a  tedious  time  incapable  of  a  sepa- 
ration. 

The  blood-vessels  being  organized  like  other  living 
parts,  the  healing  of  a  wounded  artery  can  only  take 
place  favourably  when  that  part  of  the  vessel  which 
is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  ligature  continues  to 
receive  a  due  supply  of  blood  through  its  vasa  vaso- 
rum,  which  are  ramifications  of  the  collateral  arteries. 
Hence  the  disadvantage  of  putting  a  ligature  round 
the  middle  of  a  portion  of  an  artery,  which  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  its  surrounding  connexions  ;  and  hence  the 
utility  of  making  the  knot  as  closely  as  possible  to  that 
part  of  the  vessel  which  lies  undisturbed  among  the 
surrounding  flesh. 

Small  arteries  neither  allow  nor  require  these  minute 
attentions  to  the  mode  of  tying  them. 

2.  When  a  divided  artery  is  large,  open-mouthed,  and 
quite  visible,  it  is  best  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  raise  its 
extremity  a  little  way  above  the  surface  of  the  wound 
with  a  pair  of  forceps.  When  the  vessel  is  smaller, 
the  tenaculum  is  the  most  convenient  instrument. 

3.  While  the  surgeon  holds  the  vessel  in  this  way, 
the  assistant  is  to  place  the  noose  of  the  ligature  round 
it,  and  tie  it  according  to  the  above  directions.  In 
order  that  the  noose  may  not  rise  too  high,  and  even 
above  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  when  it  is  tightened,  the 
ends  of  the  ligature  must  be  drawn  as  horizontally  as 
possible,  which  is  best  done  with  the  thumbs.  A  knot 
is  next  to  be  made. 

4.  As  ligatures  always  operate  in  wounds  as  extra- 
neous bodies,  and  one-half  of  each  is  sufficient  for  the 
removal  of  the  noose  when  detached,  the  other  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  taken  away. 

As  we  have  explained  in  the  article  Amputation,  and 
as  we  shall  notice  again  in  speaking  of  the  Ligature, 
trials  have  of  late  years  been  made  of  the  practice  of 
cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  quan- 
tity of  extraneous  substances  in  the  wound.  This 
plan  requires  the  use  of  very  small  silk  ligatures,  in 
order  to  be  duly  judged  of. — (See  Mr.  Lawrence's  Obs. 
in  Medico-Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  150,  et  scq.) 

5.  When  a  large  artery  is  completely  divided,  two 
ligatures,  one  to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel  are  commonly  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  anastomosing  branches  conveying  the  blood'very 
readily  into  the  part  of  the  artery  most  remote  from  the 
heart,  as  soon  as  the  first  ligature  has  been  applied. 

6.  When  a  large  artery  is  only  punctured,  and  com- 
pression cannot  be  judiciously  tried,  the  vessel  must  be 
first  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  then  a  double  ligature 
introduced  under  it,  with  the  aid  of  an  eye-probe. 
One  ligature  is  to  be  tied  above,  the  other  below  the 
bleeding  orifice ;  with  due  attention  to  the  principles 
explained  in  this  article,  and  that  on  Aneurism. 

7.  Ligatures  usually  come  away  from  the  largest  ar- 
tery ever  tied  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  from  those  of 
moderate  sue  in  six  or  seven  days.    When  they  con- 


tinue attached  much  beyond  the  usual  period,  It  U 
proper  to  draw  them  very  gently  every  time  the  wound 
is  dressed,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  their  detach- 
ment. Great  care,  however,  is  requisite  in  doing  this- 
for,  as  Dr.  Jones  remarks,  as  long  as  the  ligature  seems 
firmly  attached,  pulling  it  rather  strongly  must  act 
more  or  less  on  the  recently  cicatrized  extremity  of  the 
artery,  which  is  not  only  contiguous  to  it,  but  is  snll 
united  to  that  portion  of  the  artery  (the  external  coat) 
which  detains  the  ligature. — (Jones,  p.  162.) 

In  particular  individuals  there  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary tendency  to  profuse  hemorrhage  from  very 
slight  injuries.  An  instance  of  this  kind  has  been  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Blagden,  where  a  fatal  hemorrhage  arose 
from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  patient,  who  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had  had  a  tooth  extracted 
when  a  boy,  in  consequence  of  which  operation  the 
bleeding  continued  for  twenty-one  days  from  the  socket 
before  it  ceased.  A  very  slight  cut  on  the  head  was 
also  followed  by  an  alarming  bleeding,  which  could  not 
be  stopped  by  pressure,  styptics,  or  the  ligature,  no  that 
it  became  necessary  to  apply  the  kali  purum,  which 
succeeded.  On  his  having  another  carious  tooth  taken 
out,  a  profuse  bleeding  followed,  which  resisted  the 
effect  of  styptics,  caustic,  and  every'  means  adopted  to 
stop  up  the  socket.  The  actual  cautery  was  tried  in 
vain.  The  dangerous  condition  of  the  patient  seemed 
to  leave  no  other  resource,  but  that  of  tying  the  carotid 
artery,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  Brodie.  But  even  this 
proceeding  failed  to  suppress  the  hemorrhage,  which 
proved  fatal.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  224, 
Land.  1817.)  On  the  mode  of  stopping  hemorrhage 
from  the  sockets  of  the  teeth,  the  reader  may  find  some 
remarks  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  58, 
p.  157. 

The  hemorrhage  from  the  bites  of  leeches  sometimes 
proves  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  instances  of  death 
from  this  cause  have  occasionally  happened,  particu- 
larly in  children.  When  common  methods  fail,  the 
plan  has  been  recently  tried  of  passing  a  fine  sewing 
needle  through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  and 
then  another  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
then  twisting  some  thread  round  the  needles,  so  as  to 
draw  them  together,  and  close  the  bite.  The  experi- 
ment fully  answered.— (See  Lond.  Med.  Repository, 
Jan.  1819,  p.  23— 2b.) 

For  more  information  respecting  hemorrhage,  see 
Amputation,  Aneurism,  Arteries,  Ligature,  and 
Wounds. 
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rurgical  Works,  vol.  1.  Kirklajid's  Essay  on  the 
Method  of  suppressing  Hemorrhages  from  Divided 
Arteries,  Svo.  Lond.  1763.  White's  Cases  in  Surgery. 
J.  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1.  Parlie  Chirur- 
gicale  de  PEncycl.  Meth.  Larrey,  Memoires  de  Chirur- 
gie Militaire,  torn.  2,  p.  379.  Pelletan,  Clinique  Chir. 
t.  2,  p.  240,  <$-c.  Mt  moire  Elementaire  sur  les  Hemor- 
rhagies.  Riclierand,  Nosographie  Chir.  t.  4,  sect,  sur 
les  Maladies  des  Artires,  p.  23,  S,  c.  edit.  4.  Leveille, 
Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  I,  chip.  3  ;  and  particularly 
Jones,  On  the  Process  employed  by  Nature,  in  sup- 
pressing the  Hemorrhage  from  Divided  and  Punctured 
Arteries,  1805.  Many  useful  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  Hemorrhage  will  be  found  in  Hodgson's  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins.  See  also,  Ob- 
servations upon  the  Ligature  of  Arteries,  and  the 
Causes  of  Secondary  Hemorrhage,  ic,  by  B.  Trovers, 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  435,  et  seq.  Likewise, 
Farther  Observations  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries,  bf 
the  same,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  632,  et  seq. 
Lawrence,  On  a  New  Method  of  tying  the  Arteries  in 
Aneurism,  Amputation,  &c.  in  vol.  6  of  the  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  p.  156,  S,c. ;  and  Crampton,  in  vol.  7  of  the 
same  work.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.  6.  1.  Dr.  /.  Thomson's 
Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  250,  &-C,  and  Observa- 
tions made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p. 
42—44.  Scarpa,  On  Aneurism,  and  particularly  his 
Memoir  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries  :  this  is  contained 
in  the  second  edit,  of  the  Transl.  by  Mr.  Wisltart. 
Beclard,  Experiences  sur  les  Blessures  des  Artires. 
Robt.  Harrison,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  i 
vols.  Dublin,  1824,  1825.  T.  Turner,  On  the  Arterial 
System,  Arc.  and  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Hemor- 
rhage. 8vo    Lond    1, 25.     Velpeau,  Aiiatum.  Chir.  3 
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tomes,  6vo.  Paris,  1«25.    John  Cross,  A  Case  of  Am- 

with  tonu  Experiment*  and  Observations  on 

Arteries  with  minute  silk  Ligatures, 

m/,  vol.  7,  p.  353.    The  author 

relates  sevtral  I -r/.i  runents  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 

!'ir  utility  of  tying  arteries  with  such  liga- 
tures, am  twa  'irds  off  close  to  the  knot. 
Then  were  performed  on  the  carotids  of  dogs  and 
■  us  are  unfavourable  to  the  prac- 
tice   After  ant  >  ate  of  amputation,  where  the  method 

■/,  the  stump  healed  slmvly,  and  for  several 
rnimih  i  repeatedly  formed. 

HEMORRHOIDS.     (From  alpa,  blood,  and  pew,  to 
rlded  Into  suob  as  do  not  bleed,  and 
tanned  blind,  and  into  others  subject  to  occasional  he- 
morrhage, and  distinguished  by  the  epithet  ojien.    The 
Of  the  word  is  evidently  only  a 
urgeons,  however,  sanctioned  by 
<  nillv  implied  by  the  term  hemor- 
rhoid* either  a  limple  bleeding  from  the  veins  of  the 
low.r  part  of  the  rectum,  recurring  more  or  less  fre- 
quently,  yet  not  accompanied  with  any  distinguishable 
permanent  tumours  within,  or  on  the  outside  of  the 

:  else  iwelllngs  formed  by  a  varicose  disten- 
tion and  morbid  thickening  of  those  vessels,  either  with 
or  Without  ocrasioii.il  hemorrhage;  or  lastly,  tumours 
originally  produced  by  effused  blood,  but  subsequently 

i  Into  an  organized  substance. — (Abernethy, 
Surgical  Work*,  vol.  2,  p.  234.) 

According  to  Richter,  blind  hemorrhoids  consist  of 
pretern  UunJ  cysts  or  sacs  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple. 
Sometimes  they  are  distended  with  blood,  and  very 
much  swelled;  and  at  other  periods  entirely  subside; 
though,  when  theyhavc  been  often  considerably  swelled, 
the]  never  quite  disappear,  but  are  alternately  in  a  full 
« mlarged  state  and  empty  and  flaccid.  Indeed,  the  more 
frequent  and  considerable  the  enlargement  has  been,  the 
greater  is  their  size.  It  is  generally  supposed,  that  these 
tumours  or  cysts  are  varicose  expansions  of  the  veins  of 
the  rectum ;  and  probably,  says  Richter,  this  may  some- 
times  really  lie  the  case ;  but  the  disease  is  not  always 
of  this  nature.  In  particular  instances,  and,  perhaps, 
m  most  cases,  they  arise  from  an  extravasation  of  blood 
anderthe  inner  coat  of  the  rectum;  and  then  the  cyst 
is  altogether  formed  by  this  membrane,  and  not  by  the 
treln  The  following  circumstances  furnish  proof  of 
what  has  been  here  observed.  Hemorrhoids  are  some- 
times as  large  as  a  walnut  or  apple;  yet  it  is  scarcely 
thai  a  mere  varix  could  attain  such  a  size. 
When  cut  away,  the  bleeding  is  often  very  slight,  even 
when  they  arc  large.  Surely,  if  the  tumours  were 
varices,  there  would  always  be  profuse  hemorrhage. 
Sometimes  the  cyst  is  found  quite  empty;  but  howcan 
a  varix  be  supposed  to  be  in  this  state?  The  shape  of 
hemorrhoids  is  also  remarked  to  be  subject  to  greater 
Variety  than  can  hardly  attend  dilatations  of  veins: 
thus  they  are  sometimes  oblong,  sometimes  cylindrical, 
like  a  linger,  &c.  Lastly,  when  cut  away,  the  sac  is 
plainly  seen  to  consist  only  of  a  single  membrane. — 

tgr.  dcr  Wundanm.  b.  6,  p.  395,  ed.  2,  Gott. 
1802.) 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  recollected  that  "  the 
blood  sometimes  coagulates  in  the  dilated  vein,  and  the 
swelling  becomes  hard,  inflamed,  and  very  painful. 
The  coagUlum  la  subsequently  absorbed,  but  the  thick- 
ened coats  of  the  vein  and  the  surrounding  parts  form 
a  tumour  which  is  liable  to  inflame  and  afford  great 
-(Hodgson  on   Diseases  of  Arteries,  i-c.  p. 

'  snort,  all  surgeons  who  consider  the  dis- 
eaae  as  varices,  admit,  with  Sir  E.Homc,  that  in  cases 
of  long  standing,  the  contents  of  hemorrhoidal  tumours 

He  and  become  solid  ;  their  coats  increase  in 
thickness,  and  the]  resemble  pendulous  excrescent  tu- 
mours in  oilier  situations  in  the  body.— (On  Ulcers,  $-c.) 
Availing  himself  of  the  extensive  opportunity  afforded 
by  Ins  dissecting-room,  Mr.  Kirby  has  taken  some  pains 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  tumours;  and  he  ob- 
serve* "  1  cannot  say,  that  they  seemed  to  be  formed 
of  a  raricose  distention  of  the  great  hemorrhoidal  vein, 
even  in  a  single  instance.  In  every  case  of  external 
hemorrhoids,  the  tumour  appeared  to  he  composed  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  cellular  substance  in  a  state  of  un- 
usual firmness,  surrounded  by  some  veins,  and  covered 
by  the  Integuments.  The  veins  were  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac.  In  every  case  of  internal  hemorrhoid, 
tiM  structure  was  pretty  si.mlur'  the  veins,  however, 
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seemed  enlarged,  and  -were  branches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal."— (On,  certain  severe  Forms  of  Hemorrhoidal 
Excrescence,  p.  40.) 

The  opinion  that  piles  are  formed  of  cells  filled  with 
blood  is  also  adopted  by  Dr.  Ribes.  The  distention  cf 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins  with  blood,  he  observes,  gives 
rise  to  varices  ;  but  if  any  of  their  blood  is  extrava- 
sated  in  the  cellular  membrane,  at  the  inferior  and  in- 
ternal part  of  the  anus,  hemorrhoids  are  the  result.  If 
the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  be  dissected  in  hemor- 
rhoidal patients,  the  ramifications  of  the  vessel  are 
seen  terminating  in  these  cysts  of  blood,  and  on  com- 
pletely removing  the  whole,  the  hemorrhoids  appear 
suspended  from  the  branches  of  the  vein,  as  grapes 
from  the  vine— (See  Revue  Mid.  1. 1, 8vo.  1820.)  Mon- 
tegre,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  copious  treatise 
on  the  present  subject,  is  the  only  writer  who  defines  a 
hemorrhoid  to  be  a  preternatural  determination  of  blood 
( fluxion  sanguine)  to  the  extremity  of  the  rectum,  be- 
cause he  conceives  that  hemorrhage,  swelling,  <fcc.  are 
accidental  circumstances,  not  constantly  attending  the 
disease.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid  t.  20,  p.  445.) 

Whether  the  account  of  some  piles  being  formed  of 
distinct  cysts  or  sacs  of  blood  be  correct  or  not,  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  the  tumours  sometimes  consist  of  a 
varicose  enlargement  of  the  branches  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal veins.  Were  this  not  the  fact,  how  could  cases 
like  the  following  ever  take  place?  "  One  of  my  pa- 
tients (says  M.  Delatour)  had  several  of  these  tumours 
of  very  large  size,  and  at  every  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  blood  issued  from  them  per  saltum." 
—(Hist.  Phil.  obs.  212.)  Montegre  has  likewise  seen 
two  instances  in  which  the  blood  spouted  out  of  the 
tumours  in  a  continued  stream.— (Diet,  des  Sciaices 
Mai.  t.  20,  p.  453.)  And  Richerand  mentions  a  mer- 
chant who  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  quite  free 
from  infirmity,  and  whose  good  health  was  ascribed  to 
periodical  bleedings  from  piles,  during  fifty  years  of 
his  life;  the  evacuation  being  very  regular,  and  so  pro- 
fuse, that  the  blood  was  thrown  some  distance,  as  from 
a  vein  opened  in  phlebotomy. — (See  Nosogr.  Chir.)  If 
many  piles  were  not  either  varices,  or  cysts  in  direct 
communication  with  the  large  veins  of  the  rectum,  Pe- 
tit would  not  have  succeeded  in  taking  blood  from  them 
by  puncture,  as  he  often  did  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  venesection. — (Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  134.) 

Hemorrhoids  vary  in  number,  size,  form,  and  situ- 
ation :  some  being  external ;  others  internal ;  and  some 
hardly  larger  than  a  pea,  xvhile  others  exceed  a  hen's 
egg  in  size.  Sometimes  they  bring  on  very  serious 
complaints,  either  by  bursting  and  discharging  blood 
so  profusely  as  dangerously  to  reduce  the  patient ;  or 
by  exciting  inflammation  of  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
causing  abscesses  and  fistulse;  or,  lastly,  by  becoming 
strangulated  by  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  so 
as  to  occasion  severe  pain.  Piles  which  bleed  but 
little  are  not  of  much  consequence;  but  those  which 
bleed  profusely  cause  violent  pain,  or  which  induce 
inflammation  and  all  its  effects,  demand  the  greatest 
attention.  Lieutaud  mentions  a  person  who  lost  three 
quarts  of  blood  from  some  piles  in  the  course  of  a  cou- 
ple of  days ;  and  both  Arius  and  the  celebrated  philo- 
sopher Copernicus  are  said  to  have  bled  to  death  in 
this  manner. 

I  do  not  know  what  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
extraordinary  case  cited  by  Panaroli,  in  which  a  Spanish 
nobleman  voided  every  day,  for  four  years,  a  pint  of 
blood  from  some  hemorrhoids,  and  yet  enjoyed  perfect 
health  '—(See  Obs.  Chir.  pentec.  2,  obs.  46.)  For  other 
curious  facts  of  this  nature,  see  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
t.W,p.  458. 

As  Mr.  Howship  remarks,  hemorrhoidal  tumours, 
when  connected  with  inflammation,  are  very  painful. 
"  The  patient  can  then  neither  walk,  ride,  nor  sit ;  the 
only  tolerable  state  being  that  of  rest  in  the  reclined 
position.  Should  he,  during  the  continuance  of  inflam- 
mation, be  obliged  to  pass  a  motion,  the  distress  is  ex- 
treme. With  these  symptoms,  there  is  generally  more 
or  less  feverish  heat  and  restlessness,  now  and  then 
delirium."— (On  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  p 
208,  ed.  3.) 

In  general,  when  piles  are  situated  far  up  the  rec- 
tum, they  are  less  painful  than  when  low  down,  and 
sometimes  the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  having  them 
till  he  begins  to  void  blood  from  the  rectum.  In  the 
former  case,  the  veins  or  tumours  are  surrounded 
by  soft  and  yielding  substances,  which  do  not  maie 
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any  painful  pressure  on  them ;  but  when  thev  are  si- 
tuated towards  the  anus,  they  often  suffer  painful  con- 
striction from  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Mr. 
Heaviside  met  with  two  examples  where  hemorrhoidal 
swellings  were  attacked  with  inflammation,  and  so 
violently  strangulated  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  that  the  parts  underwent  a  spontaneous 
mortification,  and  a  radical  cure  was  the  result.^./. 
Howship  on  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  4,-c. 
p.  210,  ed.  3.) 

With  regard  tc  the  cause  of  hemorrhoids,  any  thing 
capable  of  retarding  the  return  of  blood  through  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins  may  occasion  the  disease.  The 
pressure  ol  the  gravid  uterus,  costiveness,  and  the  fre- 
quent retention  of  hardened  feces  in  the  rectum,  are 
very  frequent  causes.  Persons  who  lead  sedentary 
lives  are  often  troubled  with  the  complaint.  Women 
are  more  subject  to  piles  than  men. 

The  pressure  of  an  enlarged  liver,  or  of  water  accu- 
mulated in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  may  occasion 
piles. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  opinion  of  Montegre,  that  he- 
morrhoids depend  upon  a  determination  of  blood  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  rectum ;  which  sentiment  is  perhaps 
correct  in  cases  where  the  disease  arises  from  irritation 
in  that  bowel,  or  the  neighbouring  parts. 

When  these  tumours  are  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  gravid  uterus,  no  cure  can  be  expected  till  after  de- 
livery, when  one  generally  follows  spontaneously.  Also, 
when  piles  are  an  effect  of  dropsy,  they  cannot  get  well 
before  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  has  been 
removed  by  tapping.  Gently  laxative  medicines  and 
a  horizontal  position  of  the  body  commonly  alleviate 
the  uneasiness  resulting  from  hemorrhoids.  The  appli- 
cation of  an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the 
powder  of  oak-galls  and  of  elder  ointment  or  hog's  lard 
contributes  to  the  same  beneficial  effect.  The  applica- 
tion of  warm  water  by  means  of  a  bidet,  or  semicupium, 
is  also  frequently  productive  of  great  ease.  When  piles 
are  constricted  by  the  sphincter  ani  muscle,  the  pain 
may  often  be  at  once  removed  by  pushing  the  swellings 
up  the  rectum,  and  using  fomentations  or  even  the 
warm  bath.  Mr.  Howship,  in  cases  where  the  dispo- 
sition to  spasm  in  the  sphincter  is  connected  with  high 
irritability  in  the  bowel,  recommends  the  introduction 
of  a  metallic  bougie  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
size  of  the  instrument  and  frequency  of  repetition  of 
the  operation  being  duly  regulated. — (On  Diseases  of 
the  Lower  Intestines,  &c.  p.  214,  ed.  3.)  When  the  dis- 
ease is  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  leeches  applied  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  anus,  and  puncturing  the  dilated  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels  with  a  lancet,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
away  blood,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions,  are 
measures  occasionally  employed  to  procure  ease.  The 
usefulness  of  leeches  was  particularly  noticed  by 
Schmucker.— (Vermischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  107.) 
Petit  preferred  the  lancet. 

According  to  Mr.  Howship,  when  there  is  "  frequent 
hemorrhage  from  the  veins  within  the  sphincter,  with 
perhaps  little  or  no  external  tumour,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  relief  is  the  metallic  bougie,  regulated  by  the 
patient's  feelings,  and  also  by  the  promptitude  with 
which  inflammation  and  consolidation  take  place." — 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Lower  Intestines,  if  c.  p.  215,  ed.  3.) 

When  the  number  and  size  of  hemorrhoids  are  so 
considerable,  as  materially  to  obstruct  the  discharge  of 
the  feces ;  when  they  are  severely  painful,  and  subject 
to  profuse  bleedings;  when  the  patient  is  disabled 
from  following  his  usual  occupations ;  and  when  the 
above  means  afford  insufficient  relief,  the  surgeon 
should  recommend  their  removal. 

The  extirpation  of  piles  with  the  actual  cautery  and 
caustics,  as  practised  by  the  old  surgeons,  is  now  alto- 
gether relinquished.  The  only  plan  ever  followed  in 
the  present  state  of  surgery  is,  either  to  cut  the  tumours 
off  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  knife,  or  to  apply  a  tight 
ligature  round  their  base,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  slough 
away.  If  possible,  the  opportunity  of  doing  either  of 
these  operations  should  always  be  taken  when  the  dis- 
ease is  in  a  tolerably  quiet  state. 

When  piles  are  to  be  cut  off,  and  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently visible,  the  patient  must  first  strain,  as  at  stool, 
in  order  to  make  the  swellings  more  apparent.  With 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  directing  forceps,  the  skin  covering 
the  hemorrhoids  is  then  to  be  separated  from  them 
with  the  knife,  but  not  cut  away,  and  the  tumours  be- 
ing taken  hold  of  with  a  tenaculum,  are  to  be  removed. 


Sabaticr  states,  that  saving  the  skin  is  very  essential , 
for  any  hemorrhage  which  may  arise  can  then  i>» 
more  easily  suppressed  ;  and  when  (here  are  several 
hemorrhoids  to  be  extirpated,  the  loss  of  substance 
about  the  anus  will  be  less,  and,  of  course,  the  patient 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  a  contraction  of  this  part,  w  huh 
is  sometimes  a  very  great  affliction. 

Previously  to  the  performance  of  any  operation.  Mr. 
Abernethy  endeavours  to  bring  the  bowels  into  a  more 
regular  state,  and  takes  care  to  clear  them  with  any 
medicine  found  by  experience  to  answer  the  purpose 
without  inducing  a  continuance  of  irritation  and  purg- 
ing. "  The  bowel  being  everted  to  the  utmost  b>  the 
efforts  used  in  evacuating  the  feces,  and  the  parts 
cleansed  by  bathing  with  tepid  water,  the  piles  should 
be  taken  hold  of  with  a  double  hook  and  removed  with 
a  pair  of  scissors.  A  protruded  and  thickened  plan  pf 
the  bowel  may  be  removed  in  the  same  way;  but  I 
thinkit  is  best  to  use  the  bistoury  in  rcmovingit,  because 
the  depth  to  which  the  scissors  may  cut  is  uncertain. 
The  incision  made  by  the  knife  resembles  two  curved 
lines  joined  at  each  extremity."  The  direction  of  the 
incision,  both  for  the  removal  of  piles,  and  that  of 
plaits,  he  says,  should  be  longitudinal  in  the  directum 
of  the  bowel.  When  there  is  a  transverse  fold  of  tho 
bowel  of  considerable  extent,  he  prefers  taking  away 
two  elliptical  portions  in  the  long  axis  of  the  rectum.— 
(See  Abernethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  239.) 

As  I  have  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  work 
(see  Anus,  Prolapsus  of),  the  late  Mr.  Hey  used  to  re- 
move these  extensive  diseased  folds  about  the  verue  of 
the  anus,  with  great  success.  J.  L.  Petit  followed  the 
same  practice  (Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  134),  and  more  re- 
cently Mr.  Kirby.— (Obs.  on  the  Hemorrhoidal  Excres- 
cence, Land.  1817.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  published  some  remarks,  the  te- 
nor of  which  is  to  prove,  that  when  there  are  several 
hemorrhoids,  the  removal  of  one  or  two  of  the  most 
painful  of  them,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  will  afford  ef- 
fectual relief. 

The  excision  of  piles  is  occasionally  followed  by  dan- 
gerous bleeding,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  related  by 
Petit.  A  patient  had  some  hemorrhoids,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  external,  while  they  were  only  tempo- 
rarily protruded.  Almost  immediately  after  they  had 
been  cut  off,  the  skin  which  had  supported  them  was 
drawn  inwards.  An  internal  hemorrhage  ensued,  which 
could  not  be  suppressed,  and  proved  fatal  in  less  than 
five  hours.  The  rectum  and  colon  were  found  full  of 
black,  coagulated  blood.  Sir  E.  Home  speaks  also  of 
some  instances  within  his  knowledge,  where,  after  the 
removal  of  internal  piles  with  the  knife,  the  bleeding 
endangered  life. — (On  Ulcers,  p.  365.) 

If  the  bleeding  should  be  troublesome,  and  proceed 
from  vessels  within  the  rectum,  the  best  plan  would  be 
to  distend  the  gut  with  a  suitable  piece  of  sponge,  so 
as  to  make  pressure  on  the  wound.  Cold  should  also 
be  applied  to  the  sacrum  and  nates. 

The  removal  of  hemorrhoids  with  a  ligature  may  ge- 
nerally be  done  with  sufficient  safety ;  but  still  it  has  its 
inconveniences,  though  they  are  not  constant.  Petit 
frequently  practised  this  method  without  any  ill  effects. 
In  other  instances  he  had  reason  to  repent  of  having 
adopted  it.  A  woman,  in  whom  he  had  tied  three  he- 
morrhoids with  narrow  pedicles,  which  were  favour- 
ably situated  for  this  operation,  did  not  at  first  experi- 
ence a  great  deal  of  pain.  However,  five  hours  after- 
ward he  was  informed  that  she  suffered  violent  colic 
pains,  which  extended  along  the  colon.  She  was  bled 
four  times  without  material  relief.  At  last  Petit  cut 
the  ligatures,  which  could  not  be  loosened,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  concealed  so  deeply  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  swollen  parts.  The  pain  very  soon  sub- 
sided. The  ligatures  had  only  been  applied  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  but  the  piles  had  become  black,  and  the 
skin  covering  their  bases  was  cut  through.  Petit  then 
removed  them  without  the  least  effusion  of  blood. 

Petit  also  relates  a  case  in  which  a  patient,  after  hav- 
ing had  some  piles  tied,  died  of  symptoms  resembling 
those  which  take  place  in  cases  of  strangulated  hemie, 
notwithstanding  the  ligatures  had  been  cot,  as  in  the 
foregoing  instance.  After  these  two  cases,  Petit  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  tying  hemorrhoids.  Mr.  Kirby 
has  mentioned  two  cases  proving  the  ill  effects  some- 
times arising  from  the  ligature  of  piles :  in  one  of  these 
examples,  the  patient's  life  was  saved  with  great  dif- 
ficulty;  and  in  the  other  the  operation  was  followed^ 
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MUM  and  death.—  (Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of  certain 
rrns  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  p.  1 — 3,  Svo. 
Land.  IS 

Mr.  Howship,  who  prefers  the  use  of  the  ligature, 

.  thai  m  performing  the  operation,  it  is  notno- 

U)  take  up  til  I  the  tumours;  but  that,  if  there 

at  six,  the  tying  of  two  or  three  of  the  largest 

will  generally  produce  such  a  change  in  the  texture  of 

is  frill  lectin  the  patient  from  any  return  of 

the  disease.    After  (he  ligatures  are  detached,  he  dis- 

eontfaraei  the  fomentation!  and  applies  cold  lotions. — 

(i)/i   Diseases   of  the  Lmver  Intestines,  <S-c.  p.  216, 

td.  3.) 

I  I,. -iu'vc,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  best  to  remove  he- 
morrhoids with  a  knife,  except  when  they  are  sitnated 
high  up  the  rectum,  where  the  veins  are  of  large  size 
ami  likely  to  bleed  profusely.  If  a  tumour  so  situated 
■hottid  absolutely  require  removal,  winch  can  rarely 
happen,  a  ligature  might  be  put  round  its  base  with  the 
■Id  of  a  doable  cannula.  When  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
however,  is  large,  admits  of  being  brought  into  view, 
and  the  tnrgeon  prefers  tying  it,  he  should  pass  a  nee- 
dle, armed  with  a  strong  double  ligature,  through  the 
nxii  of  the  hemorrhoid,  and  tie  one  part  of  this  ligature 
(Irmly  over  one  side  of  the  swelling  and  the  other  over 
■site  side.  When  the  base  of  the  tumour  is 
narrow,  and  the  ligature  is  preferred,  the  part  may  be 
tied  at  once,  without  passing  a  double  ligature  through 
its  middle. 

old  hemorrhoids,  which  have  been  repeatedly  in  a 
HW'r  of  inflammation,  at  length  acquire  a  considerable 
i  hardness.  The  internal  membrane  of  the 
rectum  becomes  thickened,  loses  its  natural  softness, 
ami  lliruis  a  kind  of  cyst  which  prevents  the  tumour 
from  bursting  and  bleeding. — (See  Theden,  Progris  de 
la  Chsrvrgit,  sect.  4,  p.  73.)  In  the  end,  it  ulcerates 
and  pours  out  a  fetid  discharge.  Its  size  cannot  now 
Mid  by  the  use  of  emollient  applications  ;  and 
Its  excision  is  indispensably  necessary. — (See  Lassus, 
Pathologie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  336.) 

An  opinion  has  commonly  prevailed,  that  the  bleed- 
ing from  piles  Is  of  a  salutary  or  critical  nature;  an 
evacuation,  by  which  some  peccant  or  morbid  matter 


is  thrown  on"  from  the  body.  Hence,  many  patients 
have  been  advised  to  submit  to  all  the  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness which  the  disease  occasions,  rather  than  seek  a 
cure.  If  the  fact,  that  some  patients  lose  their  health 
after  their  piles  have  been  cured,  be  received  as  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  disease  having  had  a  salutary  effect, 
the  doctrine  must  remain  fully  established.  But  be- 
fore this  inference  should  be  drawn,  it  ought  to  be 
known  whether  the  frequency  of  the  fact  is  such  as  to 
warrant  the  conclusion;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  removal  of  piles  places  the  patient  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  disease  and  illness;  and  no  one 
will  denv,  that  such  operation  frequently  leads  to  im- 
provement of  the  health.  Were  a  patient  to  appear  to 
suffer  from  the  cessation  of  an  habitual  bleeding  from 
piles,  leeches  and  even  cupping-glasses  might  be  ap- 
plied. 

Consult  Petit,  iF.uvres  Posthumes,  t.  2.  Callisen, 
Sy sterna  Chirurgiae  Hodiernce,  t.  2,  p.  105,  ed.  1800 
Sabatier,  De  la  Medecine  Optratoire,  t.  2.  Lat.ta's  Sys- 
tem of  Surgery,  vol.  2.  Ware,  on  the  Treatment  of 
Hemorrhoids.  Truka  de  Krzowitz,  Historia  Hemor- 
rhoidum,  3  vols.  8vo.  Vindob.  1794, 1795.  Sir  J.  Earle 
Obs.  on  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescences,  2d  ed.  8vo.  Lond. 
1807.  T.  Copeland,  Obs.  on  the  Principal  Diseases  of 
the  Rectum  and  Anus,  8vo.  Lond.  1814.  Schreger, 
Chirurgische  Versiiche,  b.  1,  p.  253,  ■$  c  Ueber  tubu- 
culbse  Excrescenz  des  Afterdarms,  8vo.  Nilrnberg, 
1811.  John  Kirby,  Obs.  on  tlie  Treatment  of  certain 
severe  Forms  of  Hemorrhoidal  Excrescence,  8vo.  Lond. 
1817.  Abernethy  mi  Hemorrhoidal  Diseases,  in  his 
Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  231,  <<-c.  Lassus,  Patho- 
logie Chir.  t.  i,p.  331,  ed.  1809.  Richter  von  der  Blin- 
den  Guldnen  Ader,  in  Anfangsgr.  der  Wurularzney- 
kunst,  b.  6,  p.  395,  ed.  1802.  W.  Hey,  Pract.  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  p.  439,  $-c.  ed.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1810.  Diet,  des 
Sciences  Med.  t.  20,  p.  441,  <S-c.  8uo.  Paris,  1817.  Mon- 
tegre,  Des  Hemorrhoides,  ovi^Traiti  Analytique  de 
toutes  les  Affections  Hemorrhoidales,  nouvelle  edit.  Pa- 
ris, 1819.  W.  Whyte,  Obs,  on  Strictures  of  the  Rec- 
tum, &-C.  3d  ed.  Bath,  1820.  J.  Howship  on  Diseases 
of  the  Ijower  Intestines  and  Anus,  ed.  3,  8vo.  Lond. 
1824.  G.  Calvert  on  Hemorrhoids,  v$-c.  8t>o .  London,  1824 
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HIV  It  N I  A.    (From  cpvoc,  a  branch,  from  its  protru- 
(liiiL'fnrwnnl  )   Surgeons  understand,  by  the  term 
I  tumorir,  tunned  by  the  protrusion  of  some  of 
ra  of  the  Abdomen,  oat  of  that  cavity,  into  a 
kind  ni  I  of  tlie  portion  of  peritoneum, 

winch  is  poshed  before  them.  However,  there  are 
certainly  earn  which  will  not  be  comprehended  in 
this  definition  ;  either  because  the  parts  are  not  pro- 
tmded  al  all,  or  have  no  hernial  sac.  It  is  only  in  rare 
cam,  that  the  lac  ll  wanting;  as,  for  example,  wher 
la  has  been  produced  by  the  operation  of  greai 
\  lolence,  or  bai  been  preceded  by  a  wound  of  the  ab- 
domlnal  parietes,  or  an  attempt  at  a  radical  cure  has 
been  made  with  caustic.  The  sac  is  also  sometimes 
rendered  Imperfect  by  laceration  or  ulceration.  Some 
ionally  protrude,  are  not  included 
in  the  peritoneum,  as  the  bladder  and  cceciim  ;  and 
win  n  they  are  considerably  displaced,  they  draw  after 
tin  in  the  poi ii i  peritoneum  connected  with  them, 

Which  forms  a  sac  Into  Which  other  bowels  may  fall. 

"  The  brilliant  progress  which  surgery  has  made  in 
modern  times  (says  Scarpa)  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  the  result  of  pathological  anatomy  ;  that  is  to  say, 
■  ■I  exai  l  comparisons  01  the  natural  state  of  our  organs 

with  iheir  different  diseases,  which  may  depend  upon 
an  alteration  of  texture,  a  derangement  of  functions,  a 
solution  ni'  continuity,  or  a  change  of  situation,  it  is 
from  morbid  anatomy,  that  the  most  rational  curative 
methods,  u  uh  which  modern  surgery  is  enriched,  are 
deduced  as  s,,  many  corollaries;  methods,  to  which 

■  i  o  indebted  I'm  the  perfection  of  operations. 
I  in  ra  are   indeed  a  certain   number  of  surgical 

operal S,  for  the  prompt  and  sale  execution  of  which 

latorolcal  knowledge  will  suffice;  but,  in  man] 
others,  the  surgeon  cannot  promise  himself  success, 
•■ven  though  he  be  well  acquainted  with  anatomy 

unless  lie  ha-  particularly  studied  the  numerous  changes 
Of  position,  and  alterations  of  texture,  of  Which  the 
pans  upon  which  he  Is  about  to  operate  are  suscep- 
tible,   ii  he  lias  not  the  r<  gulsite  Information  upon  all 

these  points,  false  appearances  may  deceive  his  judg- 
ment, and  make  him  commit  mistakes,  sometimes  of 

very  serious  and  irreparable  kind. 

"  In  older  to  have  a  convincing  proof  of  this  truth,  it 

will  be  sufficient  to  take  a  view  of  the  different  species 
of  hetniie,  and  their  numerous  complications.     As- 

SUredly,  no  anatomist  WOUld  believe,  that  the  intestine 

KBcum,  naturally  fixed  in  the  right  Ilium,  and  the 
urinary  bladder,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis, 
could  undergo  without  being  torn,  so  considerable  a 
mem  as  to  protrude  through  the  abdominal 
ring,  and  descend  even  Into  the  scrotum ;  that  the  same 
intestine,  the  coacum,  could  pass  from  the  right  iliac 
region  to  the  umbilicus,  protrude  at  this  opening,  and 
form  an  umbilical  hernia;  that  the  right  colon  could 
have  been  found  protruded  from  the  abdomen  at  the 

left  abiloniin.il  ring,  and  Ihe  left  colon  through  the  light 

'""'    wa ■  liver,  spit  en,  and  ovary  could  sometimes 

form  the  contents  ol  umbilical,  inguinal,  and  f,  moral 

thai  the  cecum  could  engage  itself  within  the 

colon,  and  even  protrude  al  the  anus;  that  the  stomach 

could  he  forced  through  the  diaphragm,  and  form  a 

hernia  within  the  chest ;  that  the  omentum,  or  intes- 
tine, or  both  these  pa.ts  together,  coubi  sometimes 

Irom  the  belly  through  the  foramen  ovale  or 

hiatlc   notch  of  the  pelvis;  that  a  noose  ol 

small  intestine,  after  in  .„  the  abdominal 

ring,  or  under  the  femoral  arch,  could  suffer  the  meet 

violent  strangulation,  without  the  course  of  the  Intel 

A* 


tinal  matter  being  intercepted  ;  lastly,  that  in  certain 
circumstances,  the  intestine  and  omentum  could  be  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  testicle,  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  without  the  least  laceration  of  this  latter 
membrane.  These  and  several  other  analogous  facts 
(says  Scarpa)  are  so  surprising,  that  they  would  yet  be 
regarded  as  incredible,  had  they  not  been  proved  by 
numerous  observations  on  individuals  affected  with 
hernia;  their  possibility  (repeats  this  experienced  pro- 
fessor) would  not  even  have  been  suspected,  either  by 
the  anatomist  or  physiologist." — (See  Scarpa,  Traiti 
des  Hernies,  Pref.) 

The  parts  of  the  body,  where  hernia?  most  frequently 
make  their  appearance,  are  the  groin,  the  navel,  the 
labia  pudendi,  and  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  thigh; 
they  do  also  occur  at  every  point  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  there  are  several  less  common 
instances,  in  which  hernial  tumours  present  themselves 
at  the  foramen  ovale ;  in  the  perineum  ;  in  the  vagina ; 
at  the  ischiatic  notch,  &c. 

The  parts,  which,  by  being  thrust  forth  from  the 
cavity  in  which  they  ought  naturally  to  remain,  mostly 
produce  hernies,  are  either  a  portion  of  the  omentum, 
or  a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  both  together.  But 
the  stomach,  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries,  bladder, 
fee.  have  been  known  to  form  the  contents  of  some 
hernial  tumours.  The  small  intestineis  more  frequently 
protruded  than  the  large,  and  the  ilium  more  frequently 
than  the  jejunum,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  prox- 
imity to  The  ring  and  crural  arch.  A  part  only  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  is  sometimes  included  in  a  hernia; 
any  larger  quantity  may  descend,  from  a  single  fold 
to  the  whole  moveable  portion  of  the  canal. — (See 
Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  5,  ed.  4.) 

From  these  two  circumstances  of  situation  and  con- 
tents, are  derived  all  the  different  appellations  by  which 
hernia:  are  distinguished.  If  a  portion  of  intestine 
alone  form  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  the  case  is  called 
enterocele;  if  a  piece  of  omentum  only,  epiplocele; 
and  if  both  intestine  and  omentum  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  tumour,  it  is  called  an  entero-epiplocele. 
When  the  contents  of  a  hernia  protrude  at  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  but  only  pass  as  low  as  the  groin,  or  la- 
bium pudendi,  the  case  receives  the  name  of  bubo- 
nocele or  inguinal  hernia ;  but  if  the  parts  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  is  called  an  oscheocele  or  scrotal 
hernia.  The  crural  or  femoral  hernia  is  the  name 
gix-en  to  that  which  takes  place  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel,  the 
case  is  named  an  exomphales  or  umbilical  hernia ;  and 
ventral  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  swelling,  when  it 
occurs  at  any  other  promiscuous  part  of  the  front  of 
the  abdomen.  The  congenital  rupture  is  a  very  par- 
ticular case,  in  which  the  protruded  viscera  are  not 
covered  with  a  common  hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but 
are  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in 
contact  with  the  testicle;  and,  as  must  be  obvious,  it 
is  not  named,  like  hernia;  in  general,  from  its  situation, 
or  contents,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  existing 
from  the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  protruded  bowels  lie  quietly  in  the  sac, 
and  admit  of  being  readily  put  back  into  the  abdomen, 
the  case  is  termed  a  reducible  hernia ;  and  when  they 
suffer  no  constriction,  yet  cannot  be  put  back,  owing 
to  adhesions,  or  their  large  size  in  relation  to  the  aper- 
ture through  which  they  have  to  pass,  the  hernia  is 
termed  irreducible.  An  incarcerated  or  strangulated 
hrz-ma.  signifies  one,  which  not  only  cannot  be  re- 
duced, but  suffers  constriction ;  so  that,  if  a  piece  of 
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Intestine  be  protruded,  the  pressure,  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, stops  the  passage  of  its  contents  towards  the 
anus,  excites  inflammation  of  the  bowel,  and  brings  on 
a  train  of  alarming,  and  often  fatal,  consequences. 

The  causes  of  hernia;  are  either  predisposing  or  ex- 
citing. Among  the  former,  writers  mention  a  preter- 
naturally  large  size  of  the  openings,  at  which  the 
bowels  are  liable  to  protrude ;  a  weakness  and  relax- 
ation of  the  margins  of  these  apertures;  a  preterna- 
tural laxity  of  the  peritoneum ;  an  unusually  long 
mesentery,  or  omentum,  Sec.  With  regard  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  the  transverse  tendinous  fibres, 
which  naturally  cross  and  strengthen  its  upper  and 
outer  part,  are  much  weaker  in  some  subjects  than 
others.  No  idea  seems  more  prevalent  in  books,  than 
that  taking  a  good  deal  of  oil  with  our  food,  is  condu- 
cive to  the  formation  of  hernial  diseases.  Some  of  the 
alleged  predisposing  causes  may  justly  excite  skepti- 
cism ;  but  several  circumstances  tend  to  prove,  that  a 
natural  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  any  part  of  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen,  promotes  the  occurrence  of 
hernia.  Hence,  persons  who  have  had  the  peritoneum 
wounded  are  very  liable  to  the  present  disease  (Richc- 
rand,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  317 ;  Schinucker,  Ver- 
mischte  Chir.  Schriften,  b.  1,  p.  197);  and  men  are 
much  more  liable  than  women  to  inguinal  hernia,  evi- 
dently from  the  larger  size  of  the  abdominal  ring; 
while,  in  women,  as  there  is  a  larger  space  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  they 
are  more  exposed  than  men  to  femoral  hernia;. 

With  regard  to  the  exciting  causes,  our  knowledge 
is  involved  in  loss  doubt.  The  grand  cause  of  this 
kind  is  the  powerful  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  diaphragm  on  the  viscera.  In  feats  of  agility, 
such  as  jumping,  &.c.  the  pressure  which  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  must  often  encounter,  sufficiently  ac 
counts  for  their  protruding  at  any  part,  where  the  ab 
dominal  parietes  do  not  make  adequate  resistance.  The 
same  consideration  explains  why  hernia;  very  often 
take  place  in  lifting  and  carrying  heavy  weights,  run- 
ning, vomiting,  straining  at  stool,  parturition,  &c.  and 
in  people  who  inhabit  mountainous  countries. 

The  diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen,  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm, 
in  many  occasional  exertions,  must  take  place  in  every 
body,  by  reason  of  the  common  habits  and  necessities 
of  life.  But,  as  only  a  certain  number  of  persons 
meet  with  the  disease,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  either  the 
exciting  causes  must  operate  with  greater  force  in 
them,  than  in  the  generality  of  people,  or  else  that  their 
abdominal  parietes  have  not  been  capable  of  the  ordi- 
nary degree  of  resistance.  Many  patients,  who  meet 
with  hernia;  in  making  violent  efforts  and  exertions, 
may  be  in  the  former  circumstance;  while  others, 
whose  viscera  protrude  from  such  trivial  things  as 
coughing,  sneezing,  crying,  &c.  must  be  considered  as 
being  under  the  influence  of  some  predisposing  cause. 
A  gentleman,  who  has  gained  great  honour  by  a  most 
valuable  treatise  on  hernia,  remarks,  that  "  hernie, 
which  originate  in  predisposition,  generally  come  on 
gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly;  while  those 
which  are  produced  by  bodily  exertions,  are  formed 
suddenly,  and  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  exciting 
cause.  The  occurrence  of  the  complaint  is  often  indi- 
cated, in  the  first  instance,  by  a  fulness,  combined 
with  a  sense  of  weakness,  about  the  abdominal  ring. 
The  swelling  is  increased  by  any  action  of  the  respi- 
ratory muscles,  and  disappears  on  pressure,  and  in  the 
recumbent  position  of  the  body.  It  gradually  finds  its 
way  through  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle, into  the  groin,  and  afterward  into  the  scrotum. 
When  a  hernia  takes  place  suddenly,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  a  sensation  of  something  giving  way  at 
the  part,  and  with  pain." — {Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  42,  edit.  4.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  immediate  cause  of  hernia;, 
it  is  observed  by  Scarpa,  that  several  distinguished 
modern  surgeons,  as,  for  instance,  Warton  (Adeno- 
graph,  cap.  11),  Benevoli  (Disserlaiioni  Chirurgische, 
1),  Rossius  (Acta  JVat.  Cur.  t.  2,  obs.  176),  Brendel 
(De  HerviarumNatalibus),  and  Morgagni  (De  Sed.et 
Caus.  Morb.  epist.  i2,  art.  13),  consider  a  relaxation 
and  elongation  of  the  mesentery  as  the  principal  cause 
of  hernia;  in  eeneral,  and  of  the  bubonocele  in  parti- 
cular. Hence^  say  they,  the  whole  mass  of  intestines, 
or  only  a  portion  of  an  intestine,  descends  against  the 
inner  orifice  of  the  inguinal  ring,  presses  against  this 


opening,  and  gradually  makes  its  way  out  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  examining  this  pathological  point  without 
prejudice,  it  is  incontestable,  says  Scarpa,  that  an  in- 
testine cannot  be  moved  beyond  its  natural  limit*,  un- 
less that  part  of  the  mesentery,  which  retnins  and  fixes 
the  bowel  in  its  proper  place,  be  at  the  same  tune 
elongated.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  tbftl  a 
relaxation  of  the  mesentery  must  precede  the  displace- 
ment of  the  intestine.  It  appears  to  Scarpa  much 
more  probable,  that  these  two  events  are  simultaneous, 
and  depend  upon  one  and  the  same  cause. 

"  In  the  healthy  state,  the  abdomen,  considered  alto- 
gether, is  submitted  to  two  opposite  forces,  which  re- 
ciprocally balance  each  other.  One  is  the  pressure  of 
the  viscera  against  the  abdominal  parietes;  the  Other 
is  the  reaction  of  these  same  parietes  upon  the  viscera, 
which  they  contain.  If  these  two  forces  were  in  per- 
fect equilibrium  in  all  individuals,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  life,  we  should  not  be  in  the  least 
subject  to  hernia;.  If,  when  the  equilibrium  bai  DteB 
broken,  every  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  belly  wen  i<> 
yield  equally  to  the  impulse  of  the  viscera,  an  increase 
of  the  volume  of  the  whole  abdomen  would  be  the 
consequence;  but  a  true  hernia  would  never  happen. 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  always  completely  full. 
The  containing  and  contained  parts  react  upon,  ami 
reciprocally  compress,  one  another.  It  is  by  the  edict 
of  this  moderate,  but  equal  and  unremitting  pressure, 
that  all  the  viscera  mutually  support  each  other. 
Without  it,  the  ligaments  of  the  liver,  those  of  the 
spleen,  and  the  various  membranous  bands  of  the  in- 
testines in  general,  would  only  be  feeble  means  for 
fixing  such  parts  in  their  respective  situations.  Hut 
there  are  certain  points  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
which  naturally  present  much  less  resistance  than 
others,  and  which  react  with  much  less  power  against 
the  pressure  made  from  within  outwards  by  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  Such  is  particularly  the  part  which 
extends  from  the  pubes  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium.  This  relative  Weakness  ot  some 
points  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  very  marked  in 
certain  individuals,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  of  or- 
ganization. It  may  also  be  increased  by  internal  or 
external  causes,  which  are  as  various  as  they  are  nu- 
merous. When,  in  one  of  these  cases,  the  pressure 
made  by  the  viscera  is  unusually  increased,  as  happens 
in  a  violent  effort,  a  defect  in  the  equilibrium  between 
the  two  forces  above  mentioned  is  occasioned;  that  is 
to  say,  the  reaction  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  no 
longer  proportioned,  at  least  at  certain  points,  to  the 
force  of  the  impulse  of  the  viscera.  The  conjoined 
powers  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  diaphragm,  and  le 
vator  ani,  are  then  directed  and  concentrated  against 
the  most  feeble  point  of  the  abdomen,  towards  which 
they  propel  the  nearest  viscus,  or  that  which,  from  it* 
moveableness,  is  the  most  liable  to  displacement.  If 
such  viscus  should  happen  to  be  the  noose  of  an  intes- 
tine, it  is  evident,  that  the  power,  which  tends  to  make 
it  protrude  from  the  belly,  must  at  the  same  time  act 
upon  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesentery  ;  and 
the  intestine,  in  passing  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  drags  the  mesentery  after  it,  and  makes  this 
membrane  yield  and  become  elongated.  When  the 
displaced  viscera  meet  with  little  resistance  on  the  port 
of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the  hernia  is  quickly 
formed,  and  the  elongation  of  the  mesentery  occurs 
with  equal  celerity.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in 
the  inguinal  congenital  hernia:  in  this  case  the  intes- 
tine is,  in  some  measure,  precipitated  into  a  sac  pre- 
viously prepared  for  its  reception.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  ordinary  inguinal  hernia,  a  totally  different  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts  renders  the  progress  of  the  disease 
much  slower.  In  most  instances,  the  hernia  is  not 
formed  immediately  the  equilibrium  between  the  im- 
pulse of  the  viscera  and  the  reaction  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  is  broken.  But  in  the  groin,  a  slight  elevation 
is  first  observed,  in  the  direction  from  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ilium  towards  the  inguinal 
ring.  Some  time  afterward,  when  the  intestine  has 
made  its  appearance  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  the  en- 
largement of  the  hernia,  and  the  elongation  of  the 
mesentery,  make  much  more  rapid,  though  always 
simultaneous,  progress." 

"  Numerous  practical  observations  (says  Scarpa) 
concur  in  proving,  that  we  must  not  search  for  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  hernia;  in  the  relaxation  of  the  me- 
sentery, but  rather  in  a  want  of  equilibrium  between 


HERNIA. 


the  pressure  of  the  viscera  and  the  resistance  of  one  or 
l«)int»  of  the  abdominal  parietM-     Indeed, 
hernia  aw  aeeii  occurring  from  ihe 

i„  whom  the  neck  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is 
HI)  obliterated,  and  in  individuals  who,  from 
ii  on  a  ^u«l<itii  become  extremely  thin. 
..••■I  ai  have  had  children  are  more  subject  to 
,.,-  than  sthei       Persons  also  of  both  sexes, 
ry  considerable  burdens,  01  who  play  upon 
u  in,!  instruments,  or  who  have  suffered  a  forcible  con- 
tn -ir.n  ,il  tin-  abdomen,  are  particularly  exposed  to  the 
even  though  there  he  not  the  least  reason  for 
ig  iii  th,  in  a  relaxation  of  the  mesentery.    Va- 
ginal hernia-  which  arise  alter  difficult  labours,  afford 
another  prool  ol  the  same  truth :  their  cause  is  owing 
in  a  laxity  and  weakness  of  the  parieles  of  the  vagina, 
which,  not  being  capable  of  making  any  farther  re- 
i    ,,i  the  viscera,  situated  in  the 
nn  it y  of  the  pelvis,  at  length  suffer  these  parts  to  pro- 
trude 

"  With  respect  to  the  second  proposition,  tliat  during 

the  formation  of  a  hernia,  the  combined  force  of  all 

the  abdominal  m  It  were,  directed  and  eon- 

d  against  the  most  feeble  point  of  the  parietes, 

,  proof  of  it  in  a  foci  that  occurs  to  our  ob- 

serval very  day.     In  order  to  convince  ourselves 

ol  this,  we  need  only  notice  what  happens  in  indivi- 
duals afflicted  with  hernia  :  it  they  COUgh,  or  sneeze, 
01  make  the  lllghtesl  effort,  they  instantly  rind  the  size 
Ol   the  swelling   increased,  and   hasten  to  support  the 

pari   with  their  hand.    During  the  slightest  efforts, 

w  huh  render  the  hernia-  larger,  it  is  also  indisputable, 

thai  the  mesentery  is  elongated  in  the  same  proportion 
a^  the  intestine  protrudes,  All  the  viscera  have  such 
a  tendency  to  be  displaced  and  carried  towards  tin- 
weakest  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  that 
i  vi  n  those  \\  inch  are  naturally  the  most  distant  from 

It,   and   are   lie-  most   firmly  fixed  by  the  folds  of  the 

mesentery,  may  in  their  turn  descend  into  the  hernia). 
Anatomical  knowledge  alone  would  never  have  led  us 
to  entertain  a  suspicion  of  the  possibility  of  these  oc- 
currences. Baildlfort  and  Paletta  have  found,  in  an 
umbilical  henna,  the  caecum,  with  a  portion  ol  the 
Ilium  and  colon. — [Obs.  Pathol.  :op.4;  and  JVoua  On- 
bernaculi  Tettis  Descriptio.)  Mauchart, Camper, and 
Itov,.  have  met  with  the  coscum  In  an  inguinal  hernia 
of  the  leftside.— (Dt  Hern.  Incarc.in  Halleri  Disput. 
Ckirurg.  tom.3  I     hint.  Pathol 

p.  18;  ot  Jlnimadvtrt  dt  Hern.  Tnguin.  p  ">.)    Lnssus 
Ion  protrude  at  the  right  inguinal 
ring.— (.i  t.  1,  p.  173.)     If  it  lie 

proved  by  all  thesi  tacts,  that  such  viscera  as  are  the 
iiim>i  closely  nulled  to  the  great  sac  ol  the  peritoneum 
ighbouring  parts,  are  ni  vertheless  liable  to  form 
hernial;  and  If  such  displacements  cannot  happen 
without  a  considerable  elongation  of  thi  iiiembranous 
bands  Axing  these  bowels  In  their  natural  situation; 

bow  can  we  refuse  to  admit,  that  a  noose  of  intestine, 

pushed  by  degrees  through  the  Inguinal  ririg,  drags 
along  with  it  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesen- 
terj  1    in  older  to  explain  this  event,  there  is  no  ne- 

it  supposing  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  mesen- 
tery."—  (Trattc  Pratique  des  J limits,  par  A.  Scarpa, 

Vltoiitn,  ;i.:i7— 13.) 
The  same   causes,  which  first   produced  the  com- 
plaint, or  others  of  an  analogous  nature,  as  Mr.  Law- 
rence has  noticed,  are  constantly  tending  to  promote 

its  Inert  ase.  The  lumoui  becomes  larger,  In  proportion 
as  the  pressure  against  the  hernial  sac  is  stronger,  and 
more  frequent.  Hence,  the  great  size  which  it  often 
attains  In  persons  constantly  pursuing  laborious  , mu- 
lls in,  i,  ase  will  also  i»  in  proportion  to  the 

nidi  table  n  -islance  of  tin  parts  in  which  it  is 
Situated.  Hence,  the  magnltudl  of  scrotal  ruptures, 
ami  the  generally  small  si/.e  of  a  femoral  hernia.     The 

■  hernia  is  likewise  in  pan  dependent  upon  the 
largeness  and  wi  aknen  of  the  opening,  through  which 
the  protrusion  happens.    Hence,  Inguinal  ruptures  are 

Usually    much    larger   than   those   called   femoral,    or 

crural.    The  loo*  neas  of  the  cellular  connexion  of  the 

peritoneum  la  another  cause  of  the  disposition  of  a 

hernia  to  attain  a  considerable  magnitude;  while  the 

shortness  and  closeness  ol  the  same  uniting  medium 
in  particular  i  ,  k  to  the  enlarge 

i:eni  of  the  tumour,  as  is  exemplified  In  henna-  of  the 
i,  which  are  general!]  small     When  the  sac, 

sfler  it  has  paiad  tiie  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  is 


situated  among  cellular,  or  adipous  substance,  it  ex- 
panda  equally  Hi  all  directions,  and  forms  a  nearly 
spherical  tumour,  being,  however,  generally  rather  flat 
tened.asin  umbilical  and  crural  hernia:.  If  it  protrude 
through  a  canal,  it  is  nearly  cylindrical,  as  in  incipient 
inguinal  hernia;;  and  even  in  those  which  have  passed 
the  ring,  and  are  still  confined  by  the  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  The  fundus  ol  the  sac  enlarges  as  it 
descends  into  the  scrotum,  and  thus,  in  almost  all 
scrotal  cases,  the  swelling  becomes  pyriform.  Irregu- 
larities of  shape  often  take  place  from  the  extension  of 
the  membrane  in  directions  presenting  the  least  resist 
ance.  At  the  first  moment  of  the  occurrence  of  a 
hernia  of  sudden  formation,  the  protruded  peritoneum 
is  unconnected  to  the  parts  among  which  it  lies;  but 
adhesions  take  place  so  quickly,  that  the  sac  is  found 
universally  connected  to  the  contiguous  parts,  even  in 
a  rupture  of  two  or  three  days'  standing.  These  ad- 
hesions prevent  the  return  of  the  sac  into  theabdomen, 
when  the  contents  of  the  swelling  are  replaced.  The 
peritoneum,  which  immediately  surrounds  the  pro- 
truded viscera,  generally  retains  the  same  thin  and 
delicate  structure  which  characterizes  that  membrane 
in  as  natural  situation.  It  is  covered  by  other  invest- 
ments, varying  in  thickness  and  structure,  according  to 
the  part  in  which  the  swelling  is  formed,  and  the  size 
and  duration  of  the  tumour,  &c. — (See  Lawrence  on 
Ruptures,  p.  18,  <$-c.  edit.  4.) 

Many  interesting  circumstances,  in  relation  to  hernial 
sacs,  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Cloquet; 
and  some  of  them  are  noticed  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  work. 
"  If  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  hernia  con- 
tinue to  operate,  and  further  descent  of  the  peritoneum 
be  prevented  by  its  strong  adhesion  to  the  tendinous 
opening,  the  sac  becomes  thin  by  distention.  It  may 
give  way  partially  by  a  kind  of  laceration,  and  thus  be- 
come irregular  in  figure,  presenting  an  appearance  of 
small  cysts,  or  secondary  cavities.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  neck  does  not  adhere  so  strongly,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  sac  forms  a  thickened  ring,  the  renewed 
action  of  pressure  may  make  the  ring  descend,  and 
a  fresh  one  will  form  at  the  new  mouth  of  the  sac. 
This  process  may  be  again  repeated ;  and  thus  the  sac 
presents  one  or  more  constrictions,  by  which  the  pro- 
truded  parts  may  be  compressed,  and  even  strangulated. 
Inguinal  and  scrotal  ruptures  are  almost  the  only  cases 
in  which  this  occurrence  can  take  place.  When  a 
hernia  passes  through  a  canal,  a  thickened  ring  may  be 
formed  at  both  orifices  of  the  canal.  If  a  hernial  sac 
has  been  formed,  and  iis  mouth  become  thickened,  a 
new  protrusion  may  take  place  by  the  side  of  it:  this 
may  occur  again:  and  thus  we  may  have  sacs  com- 
posed ot'  two  lateral  cavities,  or  consisting  of  two  or 
more  secondary  openings  into  one  principal  protrusion; 
or,  the  original  serous  cavity  may  be  contracted,  and 
form  a  small  appendix  to  the  subsequent  protrusion." 
—  (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  26;  and  Cloquet's 
Redu  rches  stir  les  Causes,  ^e.  des  Hemies.) 

Hernia;  are  more  frequent  on  the  right,  than  on  the 
leu  side  of  the  body.  This  fact,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
i  emarked,  does  not  depend  on  any  disparity  in  size,  be- 
tween  the  apertures  of  the  two  sides,  but  must  be  re- 
lei  red  to  the  employment  of  the  right  side  in  those  of- 
fices of  life  which  require  the  most  powerful  exertion. 
— ( On  Ruptures,  p.  33,  ed.  4.)  This  subject  has  been 
particularly  considered  by  Cloquet— (See  Recherches 
sur  lis  Causes  et  V Anatomic  des  Hernies  Abdominules 
p.  10,  (f-c.  4to.  Pans,  1819.) 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia,  which  is  reduci- 
ble, and  free  from  strangulation,  are,  an  indolent  tu 
niour  at  some  point  of  the  abdomen,  most  frequently 
descending  out  of  the  abdominal  ring,  or  from  just  be 
lowPoupart's  ligament,  or  else  out  of  the  navel;  but, 
occasionally,  from  various  other  situations,  as  will  be 
presently  explained.  The  swelling  often  originates 
suddenly,  except  in  the  circumstances  above  related, 
and  it  is  subject  to  a  change  of  size,  being  smaller 
when  the  patient  lies  down  on  his  back,  arid  larger 
when  he  stands  up,  or  holds  his  breath.  It  frequently 
diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large  again  when 
the  piessure  is  removed.  Its  size  and  tension  often  in 
crease  after  a  meal,  or  when  the  patient  is  flatulent. 
In  consequence  of  the  unnatural  situation  of  the 
bowels,  many  patients  with  hernia  are  occasionally 
troubled  with  colic,  constipation,  and  vomiting. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  functionsof  the  viscera  seem 
to  sutler  little  or  no  interruption. 
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Sometimes  the  contained  parts  may  be  known  by  the 
symptoms.    But,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  justly  remarks,  this 

discrimination  is  often  difficult,  and  even  impossible, 
when  the  hernia  is  old,  large,  and  very  tense,  for,  in 
cases  of  this  description,  the  viscera  experience  consi- 
derable changes  in  their  figure  and  slate,  while  the 
thickened  hernial  sac  prevents  an  accurate  examina- 
tion by  the  hand.— {On  Ruptures,  p.  46,  ed.  4.) 

If  the  case  b»  an  enlerocele,  and  the  portion  of  intes- 
tine be  small,  the  tumour  is  small  in  proportion;  but, 
though  small,  if  the  gut  be  distended  with  wind,  in- 
flamed, or  have  any  degree  of  stricture  made  on  it,  it 
will  be  tense,  resist  the  impression  of  the  finger,  and 
give  pain  upon  being  handled.  On  the  contrary,  If 
there  be  no  stricture,  and  the  intestine  suffer  no  degree 
of  inflammation,  let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  what 
length  it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever  size,  the  ten- 
sion will  be  little,  and  no  pain  will  attend  the  handling 
of  it;  upon  the  patient's  coughing,  it  will  feel  as  if  it 
were  blown  into ;  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found  very 
easily  returnable. — {Putt.)  A  guggling  noise  is  often 
made  when  the  bowel  is  ascending.  An  enterocele  is 
also  generally  characterized  by  the  uniformity  of  its 
surface  and  its  elasticity. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiplacclc,  or  one  of  the  omental 
kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more  flabby,  and  a  more  unequal 
feel ;  it  is  in  general  perfectly  indolent,  is  more  com- 
pressible, and  (if  in  the  scrotum)  is  more  oblong,  and 
less  round,  than  the  swelling  occasioned  in  the  same 
situation  by  an  intestinal  hernia;  and,  if  the  quantity 
be  large,  and  the  patient  adult,  it  is,  in  some  mea- 
sure, distinguishable  by  its  greater  weight.  In  very 
young  subjects,  the  contents  of  a  hernia  are  generally 
intestine,  and  but  seldom  omentum. — {M.  Cooper,  Lec- 
tures, vol.  3,  p.  8.) 

If  the  case  be  an  entero-epiplocele,  that  is,  one  consist- 
ing of  both  intestine  and  omentum,  the  characteristic 
marks  will  be  less  clear  than  in  either  of  the  simple 
cases ;  but  the  disease  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  every  other  one,  by  any  body  in  the  habit  of 
making  the  examination. — {Putt,  p.  28.) 

As  the  smooth  slippery  surface  of  the  intestine  gene- 
rally makes  its  reduction  easier  (ban  that  of  the  omen- 
tum, we  may  infer,  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  "that  if  a 
portion  of  the  contents  slip  up  quickly  and  with  noise, 
leaving  behind  something  which  is  less  easily  reduced, 
the  case  is  probably  an  entero-epiplocele." — {Op.  cit. 
ed.  4,  p.  47.) 

On  the  subject  of  prognosis,  Mr.  Pott  remarks,  that 
the  age  and  constitution  of  the  subject,  the  date  of  the 
disease,  its  being  free  or  not  free  from  stricture  or  in- 
flammation, the  symptoms  which  attend  it,  and  the 
probability  or  improbability  of  its  being  returnable, 
necessarily  produce  much  variety. 

If  the  subject  be  an  infant,  the  case  is  not  often  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  or  hazard,  the  reduction 
being  easy  as  well  as  the  descent ;  and  though  from  ne- 
glect, or  inattention,  the  bowel  may  fall  down  again,  yet 
it  is  as  easily  replaced,  and  mischief  seldom  produced  : 
Mr.  Pott  says  seldom,  because  he  has  seen  an  infant, 
one  year  old,  die  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  which  had 
not  been  down  two  days,  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
mortified  intestine.    For  other  examples  of  Btrangula 


mediate  reduction,  and  constant  care  to  prevent  another 
protrusion,  ore  the  only  means  whereby  it  is  possible 

to  obtain  a  perfect  cure. 

"If  the  disease  be  of  long  standing,  has  been  neglected, 
or  suffered  to  be  frequently  down,  and  has  given  little  or 

no  trouble,  the  aperture  in  the  alul inal  muscle,  ami 

the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  may  both  lie  presumed  to 
be  large;  which  circumstances  in  general  lender  im- 
mediate reduction  less  necessary  and  leas  difficult,  and 
also  frustrate  all  rational  expectation  of  a  perfect  cure. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  rupture  be  recent,  or,  though 
old,  has  generally  been  kept  up,  its  immediate  reduc- 
tion is  more  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  risk  of  stric- 
ture is  greater  from  the  supposed  smallness  of  the 
aperture,  and  narrowness  of  the  sac.  If  the  rupture 
be  very  large  and  ancient,  the  patient  far  advanced  in 
life,  the  intestine  not  bound  by  any  degree  of  stricture 
but  does  its  office  in  the  scrotum  regularly,  and  no 
other  inconvenience  be  found  to  attend  it,  but  what 
proceeds  from  its  weight,  it  will  in  general  be  better  not 
io  attempt  reduction,  as  it  will,  in  tbese  circumstances, 
most  probably  prove  fruitless,  and  the  handling  of  the 
parts,  in  the  attempt,  may  so  bruise  and  injure  them  as 
io  do  mischief." 

With  respect  to  the  correctness  of  the  advice  here 
delivered,  some  doubt  may  be  entertained,  because, 
though  it  would  certainly  not  be  right  to  protract  the 
attempts  at  reduction,  so  as  to  do  mischief,  it  must  be 
equally  wrong  to  make  no  trial,  whether  the  hernia  in 
reducible  or  not;  and  if  reducible,  I  should  say,  that 
it  ought  to  be  reduced  without  delay,  and  a  truss  ap- 
plied. This  opinion,  however,  seems  to  agree  with  the 
injunctions  delivered  by  Pott  in  another  place,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  next  section  of  Ibis  article. 

With  regard  to  the  contents  of  a  hernia,  Mr.  Poll 
observes,  that  "  if  it  be  a  portion  of  omentum  only, 
and  has  been  gradually  formed,  it  seldom  occasions  any 
bad  symptoms,  though  its  weight  will  sometimes  ren- 
der it  very  troublesome.  But  if  it  be  produced  sud- 
denly, by  effort  or  violence,  that  is,  if  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  caul  by  accident  slip  down  at  once,  it  will 
sometimes  prove  painful,  and  cause  very  disagreeable 
complaints;  the  connexion  between  the  omentum,  sto- 
mach, duodenum,  &c.  being  such  as  to  render  the  sud- 
den descent  of  a  large  piece  of  the  first  sometimes  pro- 
ductive of  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  all  the  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  arising  from  the  derangement  of 
these  viscera.  When  the  piece  of  caul  is  engaged  in 
such  a  degree  of  stricture  as  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  blood  through  it,  it  will  sometimes,  by  becoming 
gangrenous,  be  the  occasion  of  very  bad  symptoms, 
and  even  of  death,  as  I  have  more  than  once  seen:  and 
thus,  as  a  mere  omental  hernia,  it  may  sometimes  be 
subject  to  great  hazard.  But  even  though  it  should 
never  be  liable  to  the  just-mentioned  evil,  that  is, 
1 1  it  niii li  the  portion  of  the  caul  should  remain  uninjured 
in  the  scrotum,  yet  it  renders  the  patient  constantly 
liable  to  hazard  from  another  quarter;  it  makes  it 
every  moment  possible  for  a  piece  of  intestine  lo  slip 
into  the  same  sac,  and  thereby  add  to  the  case  all  the 
trouble  and  all  the  danger  arising  from  an  intestinal 
rupture.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
piece  of  gut  to  be  added  to  a  rupture,  which  had  for 


ted  hernia  in  very  young  infants,  refer  to  Goock's    many  years  been  merely  omental,  and  for  that  piece  to 
Chir.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  33 ;  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  |  be  strangulated,  and  require  immediate  help. 


77,  edit.  4 ;  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  3 
p.  470,  ($-c. 

"  If  the  patient  be  adult,  and  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
the  consequences  of  neglect,  or  of  maltreatment,  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  at  any  other  time,  for  reasons 
too  obvious  to  need  relating.  The  great  and  principal 
mischief  to  be  apprehended,  in  an  intestinal  hernia,  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  gut,  and  an  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  aliment  and  feces  through  it ;  which  in- 
flammation and  obstruction  are  generally  produced  by 
a  stricture  made  on  the  intestine.  In  very  old  people, 
the  symptoms  do  not  usually  make  such  rapid  pro- 
gress, both  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  their  frame,  and 
their  more  languid  circulation :  and  also  because  their 
ruptures  are  most  frequently  of  ancient  date,  and  the 
passage  a  good  deal  dilated:  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  they  are  by 
no  means  exempt  from  inflammatory  symptoms;  and 
that  if  such  should  come  on,  the  infirmity  of  old  age  is 
no  favourable  circumstance  in  the  treatment,  which 
may  become  necessary."— (Pott.) 

If  the  disease  be  recent,  and  the  patient  young,  im- 


An  old  omental  hernia  is  often  rendered  not  re- 
ducible, more  by  an  alteration  made  in  the  state  of  the. 
prolapsed  piece  of  caul,  than  by  its  quantity.  It  is 
very  common  for  that  part  of  the  omentum  which 
passes  through  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  be  compressed 
into  a  hard,  smooth  body,  and  all  appearance  ol 
caul,  while  what  is  below  in  the  scrotum  is  loose  and 
expanded,  and  enjoys  its  natural  texture  :  in  this  case, 
reduction  is  often  impossible,  from  the  mere  figure  ot 
the  part:  audi  have  so  often  seen  this,  both  in  the  living 
and  the  dead,  that  I  am  satisfied,  that  for  one  omental 
rupture,  rendered  irreducible  by  adhesions,  many  more 
become  so  from  the  cause  above  mentioned. 

"  In  the  sac  of  old  omental  ruptures  that  have  been 
long  down,  and  only  suspended  by  a  bag-truss,  it  is  no 
very  uncommon  thing  to  have  a  pretty  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  collected  ;  this,  in  different  stales  and 
circumstances  of  the  disease,  is  of  different  colour  and 
consistence,  and  seldom  so  much  in  quantity  as  to 
occasion  any  particular  attention  lo  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  is  so  much  in  quantity  as  to 
become  an  additional  disease  to  the  original  one.   1 
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have  more  than  once  been  obliged  to  let  it  out,  in  order ,  opinion,  that  a  young  Infant  cannot  wear  a  steel  truss; 

to  remove  liM  Inconvenience  anting  from  its  weight,    a  generally  prevailing  error,  and  which  ought  to  be 

and  the  distention  ol  the  scrotum,  which  1  have  also    corrected.  There  is  no  age  at  which  such  truss  may  not 

I,.-  gangrenous  by  the  neglectofthisoperation.  ,  be  worn,  or  ought  not  to  be  applied :  it  is,  when  well 

•<  li  Hi.-  bernlo  be  ol  the  intestinal  kind  merely,  and  made  and  properly  put  on,  not  only  perfectly  safe  and 
Hi.-  portion  of  gut  be  small,  the  risk  b  greater,  strangu-  easy,  but  the  only  kind  of  bandage  that  can  be  depended 
latlon  being  more  likely  lo  happen  m  tins  case,  and  ■  upon;  and  as  a  radical  cure  depends  greatly  on  the 
more  productive  of  ml*  hief,  when  it  has  happened:  thinness  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  its  being  capable  of 
foi  the  smaller  the  portion  of  gut  is  which  is  engaged,  being  so  compressed  as  possibly  to  unite,  and  thereby 
i  the  tendon  binds,  and  the  more  hazardous  entirely  close  the  passage  from  the  belly,  it  must  there- 
in lb.  consequence.  I  have  seen  I  lat;il  gangrene,  in  i  fore  appear  to  every  one  who  will  give  himself  thf 
■  bnbonoi  ele,  which  bad  not  been  formed  forty  eight  trouble  of  thinking  on  the  subject,  that  the  fewer  timet 
bom-.,  and  in  which  the  piece  of  Intestine  was  little  the  parts  have  made  a  descent,  and  the  smaller  an< 
more  than  ball  an  inch."  finer  the  elongation  of  the  peritoneum  is,  the  greater 

Another  observation  made  by  Potl  is,  thai  "  If  the  tlie  probability  of  such  cure  must  be. 
bernla  t>e  caused  by  a  portion  of  the  intestine  Ilium  "The  same  method  of  acting  must,  for  the  sam* 
only,  It  is  in  general  more  easily  reducible,  than  if  a  reasons,  be  good  in  every  age,  in  which  a  radical  cure 
part  of  the  colon  has  descended  with  it,  which  will  also  may  reasonably  be  expected;  that  is,  the  prolapsed 
require  more  address  and  more  patience  in  the  attempt,  parts  cannot  be  too  soon  returned,  nor  too  carefully 
The  reduction  of  a  mi  re  Intestinal  hernia  too  (ceteris  prevented  from  falling  down  again;  every  new  descent 
mil  always  remain  more  practicable  than  rendering  a  cure  both  more  distant  and  more  uncertain. 
that  ni  a  mere  omental  one,  after  it  has  attained  to  a  "As  soon  as  the  parts  are  returned,  the  truss  should 
eertaln  size  and  state,  as  the  part  contained  within  the  be  immediately  put  on,  and  worn  without  remission; 
former  hi  liable  to  lest  alteration  of  form  than  that  care  being  taken,  especially  if  the  patient  be  an  infant, 
within  the  latter;  which  alteration  hat  already  been    to  keep  the  parts  upon  which  it  presses  constantly 

mentioned  as  infrequent  binderance  of  the  return   washed,  to  prevent  galling. 

oi  an  old  caul  rupture.  "  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  surgeon 

"  Not  thai  the  parts  within  a  mere  intestinal  hernia  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  truss  fits,  as  his  suc- 
an-  absolutely  exempt  from  such  an  alteration  as  may  cess  and  reputation  depend  on  such  care.  A  truss 
render  Iheli  return  into  the  belly  Impracticable,  even  which  does  not  press  enough  is  worse  than  none  at 
Where  there  Is  no  stricture  |  for  (says Pott)  1  have  seen  all,  as  it  occasions  loss  of  time,  and  deceives  the  pa- 
tient or  his  friends;  and  one  which  presses  too  much, 


thai  part  of  the  mesentery  which  has  lain  long  in  the 
net  k  "i  the  sac  ol  an  old  rupture,  so  conside  ably 
hardened  and  thickened,  as  to  prove  an  Insuperable 
obstai  It  i"  in  reduction." 

I  |hmi  the  whole,  this  author  infers,  that  an  intestinal 
rupture  It  subject  to  worse  symptoms,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  hazard,  than  an  omental  one,  though  the 
latter  Is,  by  no  meant,  so  void  of  cither  as  it  was  for- 
merlj  supposed  to  be;  that  bad  symptoms  are  more 
likely  to  attend  a  recent  rupture,  than  one  of  ancient 
data ,  that  the  descent  of  a  very  small  piece  of  intestine 
is  more  hazardous  than  that  of  a  larger;  andtnatthe 
bernla,  which  consists  of  gut  only,  is  in  general  at- 
tended  with  worse  circumstances,  than  thatwiiich  is 
made  upof  both  gut  and  caul.— (See  also  Laivrince  on 
Hupturrs,  p.  7.r),  76,  ed.  4.) 

Mi  II. ij  coincides  with  Pott,  in  thinking  the  prog- 
nosis i;ii,ii'  unfavourable  when  the  tumour  it  small. 
"1  think  it  i-.  n. 'i  ■  iiuii  general  rule,  thai  the  smaller 
the  hernia,  the  lets  hope  there  It  of  reducing  it  by  the 

null     Long-conl ed  efforts  to  reduce  a  prolapsed 

Intestine,  are  >i  likely  to  succeed  in  Did  and  large 

hernias,  when  no  adhesions  have  taken  place.  "—(Pract. 
m  Surg i :  u,  p.  2(13.) 

li  is  correctly  remarked  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  that  "the 
dangei  Is  greatest,  when  a  rapture  is  incarcerated  at 

the  moment  of  us  fi ation.    Henna-,  which  arise 

spontaneously,  tnd  merely  from  predisposing  weak- 
Beta,  seldom  beoome  strangulated:  the  stricture,  in 
Mun  caset,  is  nevei  close,  not  are  the  symptoms  vio- 
lent, in-,  iiii-i-  the  pai  is  concerned  are  weak  and  relaxed. 

"The  opening  through  which  the  parts  protrude  is 
narrowei  in  Borne  situations  than  in  others;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  case  will  therefore  be  more  rapid,  and  the 
ol  the  patient  more  urgent.  The  aperture  is 
generally  very  small  in  femoral  hernia  :  this  kind  of 
.  upline  in  men,  ami  the  bubonocele  in  women,  have  a 

particularly  narrow  entrance.    On  the  same  grounds, 
femoral,  inguinal,  and  umbilical  ruptures  are  more 
Qua  than  the  ventral,  perineal,  or  vaginal  kinds." 
(Trtltitt  ra  Raphsrtt,  p.  75,  cd.  4.) 

IRBATMKNT  OF    v   RIRNU  (   IVABI.B   OF  EASY   AND  IM- 
Mk,">  -AMI     NOT    ATTENDED     WITH 

ANV  TKOUBLKSOVI  OB  BAD  BY1CPT0M8. 

"Tins  caw,"  says  Pott,  -is  very  frequently  met 
with  in  infants,  and  sometimes  in  adults,  and  is  too 

often  neglected  In  both.    In  the  for r,  as  tue  descent 

seldom  bappena  but  when  the  Infant  strains  to  crv 

mid  the  gut  is  either  easily  ,„„  UP)  or  returns  ^j 
sponte,  as  soon  as  the  child  becomes  quiet,  it  often  is 

ruber  totally  unattended  to,  or  an  attempt  made  to  re 
strain  it  only  by  a  bandage  made  of  cloth  or  dimity 
and  » inch,  being  Ineffectual  for  such  purpose,  lays  tlie 

" foi  future  trouble  and  mischief. 

■  Toil  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  a  common 


or  on  an  improper  part,  gives  pain  and  trouble,  by  pro- 
ducing an  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  sometimes  of  the  testicle. 

"  In  adults,  whose  ruptures  are  of  long  standing,  and 
accustomed  to  frequent  descent,  the  hernial  sac  is 
generally  firm  and  thick,  and  the  aperture  in  the  ten- 
don of  the  abdominal  muscle  large  ;  the  freedom  and 
ease  with  which  the  parts  return  into  the  belly  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  supine  posture,  and  the  little  pain 
which  attends  a  rupture  of  this  kind,  often  render  the 
persons  who  labour  under  it  careless :  but  all  such 
should  be  informed,  that  they  are  in  constant  danger 
of  such  alteration  in  their  complaint,  as  may  put  them 
into  gnat  hazard,  and  perhaps  destroy  them.  The 
passage  from  the  helly  being  open,  the  quantity  of  in- 
testine in  the  hernial  sac  is  always  liable  to  be  in- 
creased, and,  when  down,  to  be  bound  by  a  stricture. 
An  inflammation  of  that  portion  of  the  gut  which  is 
down,  or  such  obstruction  In  it  as  may  distend  and 
enlarge  it,  may  at  all  times  produce  such  complaints  as 
may  put  the  life  of  the  patient  in  imminent  danger; 
and  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  kind  of  hernia  may 
have  been  borne  for  a  great  length  of  time,  without 
having  proved  either  troublesome  or  hazardous,  yet  as 
it  is  always  possible  to  become  so,  and  that  very  sud- 
denly, it  can  never  be  prudent  or  safe  to  neglect  it. 

"Even  though  the  rupture  should  be  of  the  omental 
kind  (which  considered  abstractedly  is  not  subject  lo 
that  degree  or  kind  of  danger  lo  which  the  intestinal 
is  liable)  yet  it  may  be  secondarily,  or  by  accident,  the 
cause  of  all  the  same  mischief;  for  while  it  keeps  the 
mouth  of  the  hernial  sac  open,  it  renders  the  descent 
of  a  piece  of  intestine  always  possible,  and  consequently 
always  likely  to  produce  the  mischief  which  may  pro- 
ceed from  thence. 

"They  who  labour  under  a  hernia  thus  circum- 
stanced, that  is,  whose  ruptures  have  been  generally 
down  while  they  have  been  in  an  erect  posture,  and 
which  have  either  gone  up  of  themselves,  or  have 
been  easily  put  up  in  a  supine  one,  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  have  their  truss  well  made,  and  pro- 
perly fitted  for  the  mouth  of  the  sac;  and  the  opening 
in  the  tendon  being  both  large  and  lax,  and  the  parts 
having  been  used  to  descend  through  it,  if  the  pad  of 
the  truss  be  not  placed  right,  and  there  be  not  a  due 
degree  of  elasticity  in  the  spring,  a  piece  of  intestine 
will,  in  some  posture,  slip  down  behind  it,  and  render 
the  truss  productive  of  that  very  kind  of  mischief 
which  it  ought  to  prevent. "—(See  Truss.) 

[This  accident,  so  justly  deprecated  by  Mr.  Pott,  is 
not  only  frequent,  but  unavoidably  so,  if  the  rupture 
pad  of  the  truss  be  "  fined  for  the  mouth  of  the  sac," 
as  he  directs  in  this  paragraph.  For  if  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pad  be  convex,  as  was  formerly  universal, 
and  thought  indispensable,  and  as  indeed  Mr  Pott 
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plainly  intimates;  it  is  no  marvel  that  a  "  piece  of  in- 
testine should  slip  down  behind  it,"  because  the  pad  is 
"  fitted  for  the  mouth  of  the  sac,"  and  the  "  opening  in 
the  tendon"  is  thereby  made  larger  and  more  lax  by 
the  instrument  itself,  and  the  liability  increased  to  a 
recurrence  of  the  accident. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  rupture  pad  be  concave  on  its 
internal  surface,  and  thus  by  its  raised  circular  margin 
fitted  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  instead  of  opening 
it  as  it  does  when  convex,  this  accident,  so  inconvenient 
and  so  often  fatal,  could  not  happen.  This  is  an  Ame- 
rican improvement;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  its  being  passed  over  in  silence  by  Dr.  Cooper.  See 
note  on  the  article  Truss. — Reese.] 

Mr.  Pott  then  comments  upon  the  importance  of 
having  the  parts  completely  reduced  before  the  truss  is 
applied,  and  upon  the  danger  that  may  be  incurred 
by  laying  such  bandage  aside  after  it  has  been  worn 
some  time  ;  since  the  partial  closure  of  the  ring, 
whereby  the  descent  of  the  gut  is  rendered  less  easy, 
will  also  make  the  reduction  more  difficult,  if  a  piece 
should  happen  to  slip  down:  and  hence  he  insists,  that 
a  truss  "  should  be  long  and  unremittingly  worn  by  all 
those  whose  time  of  life  makes  the  expectations  of  a 
perfect  cure  reasonable,  many  of  the  ruptures  ofadults' 
being  owing  to  the  negligent  manner  in  which  children 
at  school  are  suffered  to  wear  their  trusses." 

Besides  the  danger  of  strangulation,  and  the  loss  of 
all  chances  of  a  radical  cure,  when  a  reducible  hernia 
is  neglected,  and  allowed  to  remain  down,  there  are 
other  motives  for  keeping  up  the  tumour  with  a  truss, 
and  preventing  its  increase  of  size.  The  vast  size  to 
which  neglected  herniae  sometimes  increase,  not  only 
prohibits  all  active  exertion,  but,  by  involving,  in  the 
male,  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  incapacitates  the 
subject  from  the  act  of  copulation,  and  gives  rise  to 
excoriation  from  the  discharge  of  the  urine  over  the 
swelling.  Probably,  too,  the  testis  may  be  affected  by 
the  pressureof  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia.—  (Morgagni 
de  Caus.  et  Sed.  ep.33,  art.  12;  Schmucker,  Vermischte 
Chir.  Schriften,  b.  3,  p.  195.)  Disorders  of  the  intes- 
tinal functions  invariably  attend  these  large  ruptures, 
and  increase  in  frequency  and  violence  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  swelling,  and  age  of  the  patient.  All 
the  moveable  viscera  of  the  abdomen  gradually  find 
their  way  into  the  hernial  sac,  if  a  rupture  be  entirely 
neglected. —  (Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  80,  edit.  4.) 

TREATMENT  OF  IRREDUCIBLE  HERNIA,  FREE  FROM 
INFLAMMATION,  AND  UNATTENDED  WITH  TROUBLE- 
SOME   OR   DANGEROUS    SYMPTOMS. 

Mr.  Pott,  and  all  the  best  writers  on  ruptures,  ascribe 
the  incapacity  of  reduction,  in  most  cases,  either  to  the 
largeness  of  the  quanttfy  of  the  contents,  an  alteration 
made  in  their  form  and  texture,  or  to  adhesions,  which 
they  have  contracted  with  each  other  or  their  contain- 
ing bag.  The  reduction  is  also  sometimes  prevented 
by  transverse  membranous  bands  within  the  sac. 

Mr.  Pott  was  also  aware  that  ruptures  are  sometimes 
rendered  difficult  to  be  reduced,  by  the  ccecum  being 
contained  in  the  hernial  sac.  Of  this  fact  he  was  as 
much  convinced,  as  the  nature  of  such  kind  of  ihings 
would  permit ;  that  is,  by  observations  made  both  on 
the  living  and  the  dead.  This  statement,  made  by 
Pott  many  years  back,  deserves  particular  notice, 
because  its  truth  is  confirmed  by  the  modern  observa- 
tions of  Scarpa,  whose  very  impoitant  explanations 
of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  reduction,  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  JJnes  of  Surgery. 

Mr.  Pott  has  adverted  to  the  kind  of  impediment  to 
reduction  produced  by  the  thickening  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  when  the  hernials  long  neglected,  and  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  scrotum  without  any  bandage  to  sup- 
port its  weight. 

The  same  author  reckons  an  alteration  produced  by 
time,  and  constant  though  gentle  pressure,  in  the  form 
and  consistence,  or  texture  of  the  omentum,  as  no  in- 
frequent cause  why  neglected  omental  ruptures  become 
irreducible. 

When  a  portion  of  omentum  "  has  been  suffered  to 
remain  for  a  great  length  of  time  in  the  scrotum,  with- 
out having  ever  been  returned  into  the  belly,  it  often 
happens,  that  although  that  part  of  it  which  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  hernial  sac  preserves  its  natural,  soft, 
adipose,  expansile  state,  yet  all  that  part  which  passeB 
through  what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  sac  is,  by  con- 
Slant  pressure,  formed  into  a  hard, firm,  incompressible, 


carnous  kind  of  body,  incapable  of  being  expanded,  ana 
1,'tkniL'  t In;  form  of  the  passage  in  which  it  is  confined, 
exactly  Oiling  thai  passage,  and  rendering  ii  ImpoisJMa 
to  push  up  the  loose  part  which  fills  the  scrotum. 

"  The  same  reason  for  incapacity  of  reduction  is  alio 
sometimes  met  with  in  ruptures  of  the  intesiinal  kind, 
from  an  alteration  produced  on  that  part  of  the  mesen- 
tery which  has  been  suffered  to  lie  quiet  for  a  great 
length  of  time  in  the  neck  of  an  old  hernial  sac. 

"The  other  impediment,  which  I  mentioned,  to  the 
return  of  old  ruptures,  is  ihe  connexion  and  adhesion  of 
the  parts,  either  with  each  other,  or  with  the  bag  con- 
taining them.  This  is  common  to  both  the  intestinal 
and  omental  hernia,  and  is  produced  by  slight  Inflam- 
mations of  the  parts,  which  have  been  permitted  lo  lie 
long  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  perhaps  in  many 
cases  from  the  mere  contact  only.  These  adhesions 
are  more  or  less  firm  in  different  cases,  but  even  tlio 
slightest  will  almost  always  be  found  an  Invincible  til) 
jectiou  to  the  reduction  of  the  adherent  parts,  by  Hie 
hand  only. 

"  Many,  or  perhaps  most,  of  these  irreducible  rup- 
vures,  become  so  by  mere  time  and  neglect,  and  might 
at  first  have  been  returned  :  but  when  they  are  got  into 
this  slate,  they  are  capable  of  no  relief  from  surgery  but 
the  application  of  a  suspensory  bag,  to  take  off,  or  lessen 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  scro- 
tum. 

"  People  in  this  situation  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  make  any  attempts  beyond  their  strength,  nor 
aim  at  feats  of  agility;  they  should  take  care  to  sus- 
pend the  loaded  scrotum,  and  to  keep  it  out  of  the  way 
of  all  harm  from  pressure,  bruise,  &c.  When  the  tumour 
is  very  large,  a  soft  quilted  bolster  should  be  worn  a 
the  bottom  of  the  suspensory  to  prevent  excoriation, 
and  the  scrotum  should  be  frequently  washed  for  the 
same  leason;  a  loss  of  skin  in  this  part,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  being  sometimes  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. They  ought  also  to  be  particularly  attentive  lo 
the  office  of  the  intestinal  canal,  to  see  that  they  do  not 
by  any  irregularity  of  diet  disoider  it,  and  keep  them- 
selves from  being  costive."  Mr.  Pott  observes,  how- 
ever, that  the  quiet,  inoffensive  state  of  this  kind  of 
hernia  is  by  no  means  lo  be  depended  upon  :  many 
things  may  happen  to  it  by  which  it  may  be  so  altered, 
as  to  become  hazardous,  and  even  fatal :  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  gut  which  is  down,  any  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  aliment  or  feces  through 
it,  a  stricture  made  by  the  abdominal  tendon,  either  on 
what  has  been  long  down,  or  on  a  new  portion  which 
may  at  any  time  be  added  to  it,  are  always  capable  of 
so  altering  the  state  of  ihe  case,  a3  to  put  the  life  of  th 
patient  into  danger. 

"  Indeed,  the  hazard  arising  from  a  stricture  made 
on  a  piece  of  intestine  contained  in  the  sac  of  an  old 
irreducible  hernia,  is  in  one  respect  greater,  than  that 
attending  one  that  has  been  found  at  limes  reducible; 
since  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  will  hardly  admit 
of  any  attempt  towards  relief,  but  the  operation,  which 
in  these  circumstances  must  necessarily  be  accompa- 
nied with  additional  difficulty. 

"  Among  the  ruptures  which  have  been  thought  not 
reducible,  and  treated  as  such,  there  have  been  some 
which,  upon  more  judicious  and  more  patient  attempts, 
have  been  found  capable  of  reduction. 

"  When  this  is  suspected  to  be  the  case,  Ihe  proper 
method  is  by  absolute  rest,  in  a  supine  posture  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  by  great  abstinence,  and 
the  use  of  evacuants,  so  as  to  lessen  the  size  of  Ihe 
parts  in  the  hernial  sac,  and  render  them  capable  of 
passing  hack  again  into  thebelly."— (Pott  on  Ruptures) 

Fabricius  Hildanus  gives  an  account  of  a  man,  who 
was  radically  cured  of  a  rupture,  of  twenty  yeais'datt, 
by  six  months'  confinement  to  bed. — (Cent.  5,  obs.  54.) 

Le  Dran  and  Arnaud  relate  instances  of  monttroM 
bubonoceles,  which  disappeared  entirely,  after  the  pa- 
tients had  been  long  confined  to  bed,  and  rendered  much 
emaciated  by  tedious  illnesses.  Some  of  the  mo- 
derns have  imitated  this  operation  of  nature,  and  by 
frequent  bleedings,  and  repeated  purges,  have  some- 
times so  far  reduced  the  size  of  the  hernia,  that  it  has 
been  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Mr.  Hey  has  several 
limes  succeeded  in  this  way. — (P.  219.)  But,  the  prac- 
tice cannot  prove  successful,  when  the  viscera  adhere 
to  the  sac,  or  to  the  peritoneum,  just  within  the  abdo- 
men. The  greatest  objection  to  this  method  of  cure 
is  the  want  of  an  absolute  criterion  for  distinguishing 
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when  the  parts  do  or  do  not  adhere  to  the  hernial  sac  , 
and.  in  advance  I  years,  though  one  were  sure  that  the 
i  Iromthc  Bac,  the  possibility  of  hurting 
by  the  necessary  evai  uations,  is  also  another 
iry,p.  15.) 
Were  the  plan  to  be  thought  worthy  ol  trial,  keeping 
on  tiie  tumour,  by  means  ol  a 
rV  bandage,  made  to  lace  in  front,  would  be 
ir  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  thickened 
nam  i,,  the  hernial  sac.    Bit  A.  Cooper  has  reduced 
men  hernia,  aftei  applying  ice  to  them;  the  good  el 
which  he  imputea  to  its  producing  a  contrac- 
tion ol  the  scrotum,  and  thus  a  -nun-  and  permanent 
compression  of  the  tumour.    Mr.  Barle  oncementioned 
lo  me  the  suggestion  of  keeping  up  a  general  pressure 
on  the  swelling,  i>y  means  of  ■  bladder  containing 
quicksilver,  the  quantity  of  which  can  be  regulated 
bi  i  ording  in  circumatani  i  a 

Win  in  vii  any  attempts  of  this  kind  succeed,  a  truss 

should  be  immediately  put  on,  and  worn  without  re- 

misston 

However,  there  are  Instancee  on  record  where  the 

of  the  abdomen  had  become  so  adapted  to  the 

.1 nished  quantity  ol  the  viscera,  thai  when  the  con- 

the  hernia  were  reduced,  serious  complaints 
,,  iin  ii  introduction  into  the  belly.  Bchmucker 
met  wnii  nveral  such  rases,  in  which  be  was  obliged 
in  take  off  the  miss  again.    Petit  has  known  the  re- 
duction of  a  hernia  ol  this  kind  prove  fatal,  the  parte 
not  descending  again  when  the  tins- was  removed,  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  continuing, and  peritonitis  taking 
M  aknuafnungen,  vol.  2,p.  243. 
t.  3,  p.  398.) 
Mr  I'mt  remark*,  thai  '  an  omental  rupture,  which 
has  been  so  long  In  the  scrotum  as  in  have  become  irre- 
ducible, Isverj  seldom  attended  with  any  bad  symptoms, 
considered  abstractedly:  but  it  is  constantly  capable 
hi  being  the  occasion  of  an  intestinal  henna,  and  all 
mill  i  s    neither  is  that  all;  for  the  omentum, 

i  nli.  i   so  Bltered  in  form  and  texture,  or  BO  I 

bi  iii  be  Incapable  of  reduction,  may  by  accidenl  in 

.me  gangrenous,  or  suppurate, 

ami  the '»  eaaion  ol  a  great  deal  of  trouble."    in  a  few 

Instances,  epiploceles  i luce  very  had  symptoms  in- 

ai  ..1  which  are  to  be  found  in  Garengeot,  Di- 

Somettmea,  In  old  cases  of  entero  eplplocele,  the  in- 
testine is  reducible,  bul  the  omentum  is  not;  in  which 

eases i  writers  ad\  Ise  keeping  up  the  piece  ol  bowel 

u  nil  a  truss,  the  pad  ol  w  hich  mus!  be  so  contrived  as 
nut  to  press  on  the ntum.  Mr.  Pott,  however,  con- 
siders iius  method  not  often  practicable,  and,  should 
such  a  truss  be  used,  he  recommends  great  caution  in 
action  and  application,  lest  n  small  piece  of 

Cut  slip  down,  and,  hem;;  pressed  00  by  the  truss, pro- 

dni  e  fatal  mischief. 

■•  irreducible  hernia  must  of  course  he  exposed  to  all 

equences  of  external  injury  and  violence; 

heme,  various  cs  rded  In  which  the  bowels 

have  been  buret  by  blows,  falls,  &C." — {Lawrence  on 

y.'n/if..  ii     lit.  -i.) 

iiiipies  of  such  accidents,  Mr.  Lawrence  refers 

>per  on  Hernia,  part  2,  Pref.  p.  2;  and  to 

'»  inu.into  the  Process  of  Nature,  <$-c. p.  37. 

also  quoted  from  Scarpa,  p.  310,  where  a  vio- 

ii ion    caused  a  sudden   return  of  a  hernia 

w  hull  had  been  kmg  regarded  as  cured.    The  viscera 

lay  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  was  burst  to  theex- 

,11  null. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  A  STRANGULATED,  OR 
AS  l\i  UliHUitll  UIRMA. — MEANS  TO  BE  TRIED 
BCFORE  AN  OPERATION. 

'•  Difficulty  oi  reduction  (says  Pott)  may  be  owing 
The  size  of  the  piece  of  omentum, 
or  the  m  ri.uned  state  of  it;  the  quantity  of  intestine  and 
mi  srnim  :  an  Inflammation  of  the  gut,  or  its  disten- 
tion by  feces  or  wind  ;  or  the  smaUneas  of  the  aper- 
ture ol  the  tendon  through  which  the  hernia  passes. 
But,  lo  whalevei  cause  u  be  owing,  If  the  prolapsed 
n,.ii\  cannot  be  Immediately  replaced,  and  the  patient 
Barren  pun.  01  Is  prevented  therebj  irom  going  to  stool, 

.trd  hernia,  a  strangulated  hcr- 
'■,  mid  with  stricture, 
'•  The  symptoms  are  I  swelling  in  the  groin  or  scro- 
tum, resisting  the  impression  of  the  fingers;  if  the 
■etaia  be  of  the  intestinal  kind,  it  is  generally  painful 


to  the  touch,  and  the  pain  is  increased  by  coughing, 
sneezing,  or  standing  upright.  These  are  the  very  first 
symptoms,  and,  if  they  are  not  relieved,  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  others,  viz.  a  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  fre- 
quent retching  or  inclination  to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of 
all  discharge  per  anum,  attended  with  a  frequent  hard 
puUe  and  some  degree  of  fever." 

A  patient  thus  circumstanced  is  in  some  danger,  and 
demands  immediate  assistance.  A  stricture  made  on 
the  prolapsed  part  of  the  gut  by  the  aperture  through 
which  it  passes,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  bad 
symptoms,  and  of  course  the  removal  of  such  stricture 
is  the  only  tiling  which  can  bring  relief.  This  object 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  returning  the  bowel  hack 
into  the  abdomen,  or  dividing  the  parts  which  form  the 
stricture.  The  former  plan  is  always  the  most  desi- 
rable, when  practicable. 

We  next  proceed  to  notice  the  various  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  the  relief  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  best  chance  of  doing  away  the  necessity 
of  an  operation.  After  treating  of  the  merits  of  each 
plan,  a  few  remarks  will  be  offered  on  the  order  in 
which  the  means  should  be  put  in  practice. 

77; ./ ■/.<.-- This  is  the  term  applied  to  the  operation  of 
reducing  a  hernia  with  the  hand.  It  is  much  pro- 
moted by  the  position  of  the  body ;  which  Winslow 
thought  should  be  placed  on  an  inclined  plane  and  the 
thighs  bent  towards  the  trunk.  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises 
the  same  practice,  observing  that  this  posture  by  relaxing 
the  fascia  of  the  thigh,  relaxes  also  the  aperture  through 
which  the  hernia  passes.  Every  degree  of  tension  and 
relaxation  of  the  femoral  fascia,  must  undoubtedly  be 
attended  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  abdominal 
ring.  But  flexion  of  the  thigh,  besides  relaxing  this 
fascia,  also  relaxes  the  abdominal  internal  iliac,  and 
psoas  muscles.  In  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  pres- 
sure made  on  the  tumour  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon, 
should  always  be  directed  upwards  and  outwards, 
along  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord;  and  Sir  A. 
Cooper  advises  it  to  be  continued  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour. — (On  Inguinal  and  Congenital  hernia.) 

As  the  femoral  hernia  passes  downwards  and  then 
forwards,  the  pressure  must  he  directed  first  backwards 
and  then  upwards.  In  umbilical  and  ventral  hernia;  it 
is  lo  be  made  straight  backwards.  No  violence  should 
ever  be  used  ;  for,  besides  being  unavailing,  it  greatly 
aggravates  the  inflamed  state  of  the  contents  of  the 
hernial  sac,  and  has  been  known  even  to  burst  the  in- 
testine.—  i  Si  e  i  'oopi  r  on  Inguinal  Hernia,  ij-c.  p. 23.) 
Hi  sides  bending  ihe  thigh,  care  should  also  be  taken 
to  rotate  it  inwards,  which  will  have  great  effect  in 
relaxing  the  femoral  fascia  and  tendon  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle.  Suspension  of  the  palient  over  the 
shoulders  of  an  assistant  has  been  thought  to  facilitate 
reduction  :  "  I  have  tried  it  often  (says  Mr.  Hey),  but 
have  not  found  it  to  he  of  such  superior  efficacy  as 
some  authors  have  represented." — (P.  144.) 

The  manoeuvre  of  gently  pulling  the  intestine  down- 
wards, or  a  little  way  further  out  of  the  ring,  previously 
to  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  hernia,  has  been  sucgested. 
— (See  Balfour's  New  Mode  of  the  Taxis,  in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journ.  Nov.  1824.)  The  plan,  I  believe,  is  not 
entirely  new,  and  it  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Lawrence;  who 
says,  thai  ii  will  sometimes  succeed,  when  the  difficulty 
of  reduction  is  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  fecal 
matter. 

The  return  of  a  piece  of  intestine  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  a  peculiar  noise,  caused  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  siricture.  It  recedes  at  first  gradually,  and 
then  slips  up  suddenly.  The  omentum  goes  up  slowly 
to  the  very  last  portion,  which  must  be  actually  pushed 
through  the  opening.  If  the  taxis  should  not  succeed 
at  first,  it  will  often  do  so  after  the  warm  bath,  bleed- 
ing, or  cold  applications.  Small  hernia,  beingattended 
with  Ihe  closest  siricture,  are  the  most  difficult  to  re- 
duce, and,  for  the  same  reason,  crural  ruptures  do  not 
so  often  yield  to  the  taxis,  as  inguinal  hernia?  in  the 
male  subject.  The  taxisbecomes  less  likely  tosuccei  d, 
the  longer  the  inflamed  viscera  have  been  down,  he- 
cause  adhesions  are  liable  to  form.  Mr.  Lawrence  ob- 
serves (p.  63,)  "  When  the  rupture  becomes  painful,  we 
are  no  longer  justified  in  persevering  in  attempts  at 
reduction  by  the  hand.  A  sufficient  pressute  cannot 
now  be  endured:  and  the  force  which  is  employed 
only  tends  to  increase  the  inflammation,  and  accelerate 
the  approach  of  gangrene.  Jit  this  period,  the  opera- 
tion  is  required,  and   should  be   performed  without 
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delay."  Desault  even  proscribed  the  taxis  altogether  in 
the  inflammatory  strangulation,  until  the  previous  use 
of  other  means  had  produced  a  change  in  the  stale  of 
the-swelling. 

That  the  taxis  is  frequently  abused,  and  the  cause  of 
serious  mischief,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  doubted 
"Strangulated  hernia?  (says  Scarpa)  very  frequently 
mortify  from  the  negligence  of  the  patients,  and  their 
repugnance  to  submit  to  an  operation;  and,  perhaps  still 
more  frequently  from  the  effect  of  the  taxis,  unskilfully 
exercised  by  uninformed  surgeons,  who  are  determined, 
at  any  price  whatsoever,  to  accomplish  the  speedy 
reduction  of  the  viscera.  The  majority  of  them  make 
no  distinction  between  the  acute  and  the  chronic  stran- 
gulation. In  both  cases,  no  sooner  are  the  symptoms 
of  strangulation  evinced,  than  they  begin  to  handle  the 
swelling  roughly,  and  to  push  the  viscera  with  all  their 
force,  in  order  to  maKe  them  return  into  the  abdomen  ; 
while,  when  the  straigulation  is  acute,  and  the  patient 
young  and  strong,  tho  taxis  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised, before  all  the  means  proper  for  diminishing  the 
strength,  calming  spasm,  and  relaxing  the  parts,  which 
are  to  be  reduced,  have  been  employed  for  a  certain 
time.  These  means,  we  know,  are  bleedings,  foment- 
ations, emollient  clysters,  and  especially  the  warm 
bath,  which,  next  to  bleeding,  holds  the  first  rank.  At 
this  school  of  surgery,  I  have  frequently  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  salutary  effect  of  this  treatment. 
My  pupils  have,  more  than  once,  seen  hernia;,  which 
had  been  painfully  handled,  without  any  good,  reduced, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously,  after  a  bleeding,  or  while 
the  patient  was  in  the  bath.  If  what  I  have  said  upon 
the  subject  of  the  acute  strangulation,  and  the  treatment 
that  it  requires,  were  generally  known  by  surgeons,  I 
think  that  operations  for  strangulated  hernite  would  be 
less  frequent." 

[The  distinction  here  made  by  Scarpa  is  one  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  and  one  which  no  surgeon 
should  lose  sight  of  in  his  attempts  at  the  taxis.  The 
terms  acute  and  chronic  applied  to  each  individual  case 
of  incarcerated  hernia,  will  be  intelligible  to  the  merest 
tyro,  although  the  ambiguity  in  the  application  of  these 
terms  to  other  subjects  is  too  obvious  and  perplexing  to 
be  denied.  To  recognise  this  distinction  will  result  as 
Mr.  Scarpa  predicts,  and  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia  will  be  less  frequent,  "  and  the  taxis  will  very 
generally  be  successful."  I  speak  on  this  subject  from  a 
personal  knowledge  of  its  value  ;  artd  for  several  years, 
although  sent  for  frequently  to  operate,  I  have  been 
able  to  succeed  in  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  knife 
very  generally,  by  a  modification  of  the  practice  here 
recommended,  after  the  taxis  had  been  ineffectually 
attempted  for  hours,  and  in  one  instance  these  at- 
tempts had  been  continued  at  intervals  for  two  days. — 
Reese.] 

"Things  are  different  with  regard  to  the  chronic 
strangulation  of  old  large  hernia-,  in  feeble  or  aged 
persons;  for,  in  these  cases,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  support  the  patient's  strength.  Bleeding,  the  warm 
bath,  and  other  weakening  means  should  also  be 
avoided,  which,  in  producing  a  general  atony,  might 
bring  on  gangrene  of  the  intestine,  either  during  the 
strangulation,  or  after  the  reduction  of  the  viscera.  It 
is  ascertained,  that  these  kinds  of  strangulation  are  al- 
most always  occasioned  by  an  accumulation  of  fecal 
matter,  or  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  air  in  the  her- 
nia. Nothing  is  more  efficacious  than  cold  applica- 
tions, for  promoting  the  action  of  the  bowel  on  the 
matter,  which  distends  it,  or  for  lessening  the  volume 
of  the  air.  They  produce  a  corrugation  of  all  the  scro- 
tum, and  contractions  of  the  cremaster,  which  alone 
sometimes  suffice  for  reducing  the  viscera,  in  a  much 
better  manner  than  could  be  done  by  the  hands  of  the 
most  experienced  surgeon." — (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Her- 
jies,p.244— 247.) 

Bleeding.— The  inflammation  which  attacks  the 
protruded  viscera,  and  spreads  thence  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  and  the  temporary  weakness  and  often  faint- 
ing, which  the  sudden  loss  of  blood  induces,  and 
which  is  a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for  redu- 
cing the  herniae  by  the  hand,  are  the  reasons  in  favour 
of  bleeding.  Sharp,  Pott,  B.  Bell  Sabatier,  Richter, 
Callisen,  and  Scarpa,  names  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed in  respectability,  are  all  in  favour  of  bleeding. 
Wilmer,  Alansnn,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  have  pub- 
lished against  the  practice.  Mr.  Hey  has  related  two 
cases,  which  strongly  evince  the  manner  in  which 


bleeding  facilitates  the  return  of  a  hemia  ;  the  pro 
truded  viscera,  in  one  instance,  went  up  spontaneously 
on  blood  being  taken  away  ;  in  the  other,  the  taxis  raj! 
ceeded  immediately  afterward,  though  the  prerlotu 
attempt  had  been  made  in  vain.— (P.  125,  I J 
Hey's  experience,  however,  leads  hint  10  concur  to  tar 
with  Wilmer  and  Alanson,  as  to  declare  ,  thai  oil  edtni 
has  generally  failed  to  procure  a  reduction  of  the  stran- 
gulated intestine,  though  he  is  persuaded  that,  in  many 
cases,  it  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Hut  he  cannot 
agree  with  Wilmer,  that  it  generally  rendei 
sequent  operation  more  dangerous. — (P.  196.)  The 
majority  of  candid  practitioners,  I  believe,  will  allow 
that  bleeding  is  always  proper,  when  the  hernia  is  small 
and  recent,  the  abdomen  tense  and  painful,  and  the 
patient  young,  strong,  and  plethoric. 

Purgative  Medicines. — My  experience  (says  Mr. 
Hey)  leads  me  to  condemn  almost  universally  the  use  of 
purgatives,  while  an  intestine  remains  firmly  strangu- 
lated. In  the  entero-epiplocele,  when  the  intestine  has 
retired,  and  the  omentum  remains  strangulated ;  or  in 
a  simple  strangulation  of  the  omentum,  where  the  In- 
testine has  not  been  prolapsed ;  purgatives  are  of  great 
utility.  So  likewise  in  very  large  and  old  hernial 
where  there  is  reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  disease  ll 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  morbid  affection  of  1 1 
tinal  canal,  rather  than  the  effect  of  strangulation,  pur- 
gatives may  be  as  useful  as  in  the  simple  Ileus  without 
hernia.  While  the  intestine  remains  firmly  strangn 
lated,  they  usually  increase  the  vomiting,  and  add  to 
the  distress  of  the  patient.  If  they  are  to  be  tried  at 
any  lime  with  hope  of  success,  the  trial  would  ap- 
pear to  have  the  greatest  advantage  when  the  vomit- 
ing has  been  removed  by  means  of  an  opiate;  yel  1 
have  repeatedly  given  them  in  vain  during  such  an  in- 
terval of  relief. — {Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  123 ) 

Purgatives  are  supposed  to  operate  by  exciting  the  pe- 
ristaltic action  of  the  intestine,  and  thereby  extricating 
it  from  the  stricture.  Besides  the  above  eminent  sur- 
geon, Pott  and  Richter  have  joined  in  their  general  con- 
demnation, and,  to  all  appearances,  with  very  great  rea- 
son. Purgative  clysters  certainly  have  not  the  objection 
of  increasing  the  irritation ;  but  their  efficacy  is  not  de- 
serving of  much  confidence.  Mr.  Hey  never  saw  one 
case,  in  which  either  purgative,  or  emollient  clysters 
produced  a  return  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  Such  in- 
jections will  empty  the  large  intestines;  but  they  do  no 
more.  It  is  common  also  for  a  natural  evacuation  to 
be  the  immediate  consequence  of  strangulation.— (P. 
131.) 

Warm  Bath. — "  Many  instances  (says  Hey)  are  upon 
record  of  the  good  effect  of  warm  bathing  in  procuring 
the  reduction  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  I  have  often 
seen  it  useful ;  but  I  have  often  seen  it  fail.  When- 
ever it  is  used  in  this  disease,  the  patient  should  be 
placed,  if  possible,  in  a  horizontal  position.  Gentle  ef- 
forts with  the  hand  to  reduce  the  prolapsed  part  arc 
perhaps  attended  with  less  danger,  and  greater  prospect 
of  success,  while  the  patient  lies  in  the  bath,  than  in 
any  other  position.  The  free  use  of  opiates  coincidi  I 
with  that  of  warm  bathing,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, these  means  deserve  to  be  tried  in  conjunction." 
—(P.  132.) 

Cold  Bath,  and  Cold  Applications. — The  cold  bath, 
and  dashing  of  cold  water  on  the  patient,  are  little  to  be 
depended  on,  though  success  has  sometimes  been  ob- 
tained in  this  manner.— (Petit,  Traiti  des  Chir.t.2,p. 
325  ;  Hey,  p.  136.) 

Wilmer  strongly  recommended  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  tumour  itself,  and  I  his  plan  has  acquired  the 
approbation  of  the  most  celebrated  modern  surgeons. 
It  is  generally  tried  in  conjunction  with  the  effect 
of  tobacco  clysters,  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 
Cold  applications,  in  the  form  of  ice,  were  indeed  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  B.  Bell.  The  best  way  isto 
pound  the  ice,  tie  it  up  in  a  bladder,  and  place  it  on  ihe 
rupture.  When  ice  cannot  be  procured,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
employs  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.  To  one  pint  of  water,  in  a  bladder,  len 
ounces  of  the  mixed  salts  are  to  be  added.  "If.afierfour 
hours,  (says  this  distinguished  surgeon)  the  symptoms 
become  mitigated,  and  the  tumour  lessens,  this  remedy 
may  be  persevered  in  for  some  time  longer ;  but  if  they 
continue  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  tumour  resist 
every  attempt  at  reduction,  no  farther  trial  should  ha 
made  of  the  application."— (On  Inguinal  and  Congeni 
lot  Hernia.)    When  ice  is  not  at  hand,  a?ther  some 
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times  proves  a  good  substitute,  wlien  allowed  to  eva- 
porate from  tbesurface  ol  the •  welling. 

,,m  h,  liken  thai  the  cold  be  nol  so  applied 

.  [be  tcrotum,  and  bring  00  sloughing. — {.<&• 

I'    "■)  U      I  I 

mportance  of  cold  applications  to  the  Hernial 

tumour  cannot  be  too  Strong!)    Urged   upon  the  prac- 

and  hence  this  camion  of  Sir  A.  I 

oughing  i»t  produced  by  freezing 
■  Mm,"  may  Intimidate  some  younger  prac- 
ring  in  the  practice  sufficiently 
long  Thai  the  long  continued  application  of  ice,  and 
tome  Mgorlfli  mixtures  still  colder,  (or  to  apeak  more 
■■  sci  iiihIuiii  artem,"  producing  a  still  greater  absorp- 
tion '.i  caloric,]  may  do  mischief  in  this  way,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

Hut  the  substitute  fur  Ice,  proposed  by  Mr. Cooper 
win  ii  tins  i-  doI  i"  be  bad,  will  be  found  preferable  to 
li  elf,  particularly  as  us  stimulating  effects  upon 
ice  remove  all  liability  to  freezing  the  pans. 
II  the  "  /Ether  Bulphuricus"  of  the  shops,  highly  con- 
centrated,be  poured  upon  the  tumour  at  snorl  intervals, 
and  lu  evaporation  be  promoted  by  tin;  brisk  use  of 

'.'.  -  i re  speedy  effect  will  be  produced  than 

by  the  li  i    01  combination  of  salts. — Reese.] 

Opiatu.— Mr.  Hey  mei  with  several  cases,  In  which 
opiates,  given  freelj  (In  athletic  persons  after  bleeding), 

procured  a  reductl f strangulated  hernia. 

He  cannot  say,  however,  that  ibis  remedy  is  generally 

;  .1    bui  ii  lias  the  advantage  of  remoi  ing,  foi  a 

tunc,  the  pa  hi  and  vomiting  usually  attendant  on  stran 

(.Miation,  even  though  li  prove  ultimately  inefficacious. 

ihouldbegive large  doses,  when  it  is  wished 

lo  try  their  effect  In  procuring  reduction;  and  when- 
evei  thesymptomsof  strangulation  ret  urn,  after  having 
been  removed  by  opiates,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed wilhoul  delay.— (P.  134,  135.) 

p».-  For  thla  purpose,  some  surgeons 
pi.  iii  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  made  by  infusing,  or  boil- 
ing, one  drachm  of  the  plant,  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  pinl 
or  water;  others  employ  the  smoke,  which  ia  prepared, 
ami  Introduced  Into  the  rectum,  by  means  of  an  appa- 
ratus sold  ai  almost  every  surgical  instrument-maker's. 
Perhaps  both  methods  are  equallj  efficacious;  but,  as 
one  requires  an  apparatus,  while  the  other  does  not, 
ami  is  equal!)  proper,  the  dei  octlon  may  be  entitled  to 

most  ree nendation.    The  machine  for  the  smoke  is 

also  frequently  out  of  order.  Neil  to  the  operation, 
tobacco  clysters  are  the  most  certalb  means  of  bringing 
aboul  the  reduction  ol  the  strangulated  pans.  Besides 
exciting  the  action  of  the  Intestines,  they  exert  a  pe- 
culiarly depressing  Influence  on  the  whole  system,  re- 
ducing the  pulse,  and  causing  nausea  and  sickness, 
cold  sweats  ami  fainting,  under  which  circumstances, 
the  pans  often  recede  spontaneously,  or  may  be  easily 
reduced.    Sir    \.  Cooper  prudently  advises  injecting 

half  the  above  ij nunt ity  at   first  ;   for  lie   lias  get  n  two 

drachma,  and  even  one,  when  used  as  an  Infusion,  and 

Introduced  at  once,  prove  fatal. — (P.  24.)  The  rest 
should  be  injected  presently,  when  it  appears  that  the 
tobacco  does  nol  operate  with  the  extraordinary  vio- 
lence With  which  it  does  in  a  few  particular  consti- 
tutions. 

A  i  ue,  published  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  looks  to  me  very 
much  like  an  example  of  the  occasional  poisonous  ef- 
lectsofthe  tobacco,  though  not  reported  as  such  by 
the  author.  At  least  no  particulars  of  any  fatal  mis- 
chief, either  in  the  tumour  or  abdomen,  are  detailed  ; 
and  it  is  remarked  of  the  patient,  "  His  strength  held 
up  until  the  tobacco  clyster  was  administered  to  him, 
after  which,  be  very  suddenly  fell  low,  and  sunk."— 

'   Okt.  part  2.  p.  1S9.)     The  smoke  proved 

fatal  in  an  Instance  witnessed  by  Desaull  {(Euvret  de 

ihir.  t.  -2,  j>  344)  .  and  an  infusion  of  3ij.to  5  viij.  of 

w  .hi  i  seemed  to  produce  suddenly  mortal  effects  in  an- 

ample  on  record.— {EdM.  Mid.  and  Surgical 

Journ.  rul.  9,  p.  159.) 

[I  have  often  seen  the  most  threatening  symptoms 

produced  bj  the  injection  of  the  tobacco  ;  anil  list  some 

should  shrink  from  the  use  of  this  violent  remedy 

where  it  would  be  expedient  to  employ  it,  I  would  here 

-  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observation, 

that  in  several  Instances  where  the  most  alarming 

symptoms  supervened  after  the  use  of  tobacco.  \  have 
found  an  injection  per  annm  oC  an  ounce  of  oleum 
sereblnthina  has  suddenly  removed  the  symptoms,  and 
round  il.e  palunt  fiom  the  syncope.     1  lemeniber  one 


case  in  which  the  hernia  was  reduced  sitd  sponte  by 
the  tobacco  clyster ;  the  nausea,  cold  sweats,  and  fainting 
which  followed  threatened  instant  dissolution,  but  by 
the  prompt  enema  of  terebinthina,  which  was  in  rea- 
duns-,  a  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  was  produced, 
and  the  patient  very  speedily  recovered.  Whether 
there  is  any  antidotal  property,  by  the  incompatibility 
of  the  two  agents,  may  not  be  easily  deduced  ;  but  the 
effects  I  have  often  seen  when  the  tobacco  has  been 
premised  in  the  treatment  of  obstipatio.— Reese.] 

Poultices  and  Fomentations  have  not  the  confidence 
of  any  experienced  or  intelligent  surgeon.  Whoever, 
in  these  urgent  cases,  wastes  time,  in  trying  the  effects 
of  such  applications,  merits  censure  for  his  credulity, 
ignorance,  and  unfitness  to  undertake  the  treatment  of 
a  rapid  disease,  in  which,  as  Pott  remarks,  if  we  do  not 
get  forward,  we  generally  go  backward;  and  whatever 
does  no  good,  if  it  be  at  all  depended  upon,  certainly 
does  harm,  by  occasioning  an  irretrievable  loss  of  time. 

OF  THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  THE  PRECEDING  METHODS 
SHOULD  BE  TRIED,  AND  OF  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE 
OPERATION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  DELAYED. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  strangulated  hernia,  a  surgeon 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
spending  time  in  the  trial  of  methods  of  inferior  effi- 
cacy, or  of  such  as  are  evinced  to  be  ineffectual  in  the 
cases  before  iliein. 

The  rapidity  with  which  gangrenous  mischief  some- 
times arises,  and  the  patient  loses  his  life,  lias  been 
proved  in  a  multitude  of  unfortunate  examples,  and 
should  operate  as  a  warning  to  all  practitioners  against 
the  danger  of  deferring  the  operation  too  long.  In  the 
course  of  my  reading,  however,  I  have  not  met  with 
so  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  sudden  mortification 
and  rapidly  fatal  termination  of  a  hernia,  as  the  fol- 
lowing case  recorded  by  Baron  l.arrey,in  speaking  of 
the  fatiguing  and  forced  inarches  performed  by  the 
Fiench  soldiers  in  Egypt.  These  marches,  he  says, 
brought  on,  in  one  case,  "  a  hernia,  which  formed  sud- 
denly, and  became  at  the  same  time  strangulated.  The 
man  was  immediately  brought  to  my  ambulance;  but 
a  .spontaneous  gangrene,  which  had  all  on  a  sudden 
attacked  the  intestine,  and  extended  to  the  other  ab- 
dominal viscera,  caused  the  patient's  death  in  the  space 
of  two  hours,  and  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  the 
operation  for  him.  This  is  the  second  example,  that  I 
have  been  acquainted  with,  in  which  the  effects  were 
thus  rapid." — {Mini,  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  l,p.  196.) 

The  taxis  is  generally  among  the  first  things  to  be 
tried,  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  thinks  the  attempts  should  be 
continued  for  a  quarter,  or  half  an  hour.  When  these 
have  been  ineffectual,  the  patient,  if  the  circumstances 
do  not  forbid,  should  be  immediately  bled,  and  have  a 
large  opening  made  in  the  vein,  so  that  the  suddenness 
of  the  evacuation  may  be  most  likely  to  bring  on  faint- 
ing.   The  taxis  should  then  be  tried  again. 

When  the  strangulation  is  very  acute,  and  the  pa- 
tient young  and  strong,  perhaps  it  may  be  most  advisa- 
ble to  follow  the  advice  delivered  by  Scarpa  and  De- 
saull, which  is  to  bleed  the  patient,  and  put  him  in  the 
warm  bath,  before  the  taxis  is  attempted  at  all. 

If  bleeding  alone  has  been  practised,  and  the  manual 
efforts  at  reduction  should  not  now  succeed,  the  warm 
bath  may  be  employed,  provided  it  can  be  got  ready  in 
a  very  short  time,  but  none  should  ever  be  lost  in  wait 
ing  for  it  to  be  prepared.  When  the  bath  is  used,  the 
taxis  may  be  attempted,  as  the  patient  lies  in  the  water ; 
a  situation  in  which  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
several  hernias. 

Certainly  not  move  than  one  hour  should  ever  be 
allotted  for  putting  in  practice  the  first  attempts  at 
reduction,  bleeding,  and  the  warm  bath. 

The  plan  should  be,  while  the  trial  of  one  thing  is 
going  on,  another  should  be  preparing ;  so  when  the 
preceding  measures  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  bladder  filled  with  ice,  or  the  solution  of 
nitre  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  injection  of 
tobacco,  in  the  form  of  smoke,  or  decoction,  should 
never  be  delayed  for  want  of  due  previous  preparation 
of  all  the  requisites.  Both  these  measures  should  be 
practised  at  the  same  time,  immediately  after  the 
failure  of  the  taxis,  bleeding,  and  the  warm  bath.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  computes,  that  four  hours  are  enough  for  the 
trial  of  the  tobacco  clyster,  together  with  cold  appli- 
cations. 

In  omental  hemiee,  the  necessity  for  operating  may 
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frequently  be  obviated,  by  the  good  effects  of  bleeding, 
purgative  medicines,  and  clysters,  and  leeches  applied 
to  the  tumour.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  justly  observed,  that 
"when,  as  it  very  frequently  happens,  the  aid  of  the 
surgeon  is  not  required,  until  the  complaint  has  lasted 
for  some  time,  a  irial  of  the  tobacco,  together  with  the 
topical  use  of  cold,  should  he  immediately  resorted  to, 
as  circumstances  will  not  admit  of  delay  in  the  pre- 
vious use  of  less  powerful  remedies."— (P.  148,  edit.  3  ) 

Every  man  who  has  seen  much  of  hernife,  will  im- 
mediately recognise  the  propriety  of  the  following  sen- 
timents of  the  experienced  Mr.  Hey. 

"  I  can  scarcely  press  in  too  strong  terms  the  neces- 
sity of  an  early  recourse  to  the  operation,  as  the  must 
effectual  method  of  preserving  life  in  this  dangerous 
disease.  If  Mr.  Pott's  opinion  be  true,  that  the  opera- 
tion, when  performed  in  a  proper  manner,  and  In  due 
time,  does  not  prove  the  cause  of  death  ofteuer  than 
perhaps  once  in  fifty  times;  it  would  undoubtedly  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  many,  to  perform  it  almost  as  soon 
as  the  disease  commenced,  without  increasing  the  dan- 
ger by  spending  much  time  in  the  use  of  means  which 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  a  cure. 

"  I  have  twice  seen  this  disease  prove  fatal  in  about 
twenty-four  hours.  In  such  cases,  it  is  evident  there  is 
little  time  for  delay.  A  surgeon,  who  is  competent  to 
perform  the  operation,  is  not  perhaps  consulted  till  the 
intestine  is  on  the  point  of  being  mortified,  or  is  actu- 
ally in  a  state  of  mortification.  The  dilemma  into 
which  he  is  then  cast,  is  painful  indeed.  But  when 
the  fullest  opportunity  is  afforded  him  of  using  the  best 
mode  of  treatment,  I  am  satisfied  that  his  success  will 
be  the  greatest  when  the  operation  is  not  long  delayed. 
This,  at  least,  has  been  my  own  experience.  When  I 
first  entered  upon  the  profession  of  surgery  in  the  year 
1759,  the  operation  for  the  strangulated  hernia  had  not 
been  performed  by  any  of  the  surgeons  in  Leeds.  My 
seniors  in  the  profession  were  very  kind  in  affording 
me  their  assistance,  or  calling  me  into  consultation 
when  such  cases  occurred;  but  we  considered  the  ope- 
ration as  the  last  resource,  and  as  improper  until  the 
danger  appeared  imminent.  By  this  dilatory  mode  of 
practice,  I  lost  three  patients  in  five,  upon  whom  the 
operation  was  performed.  Having  more  experience 
of  the  urgency  of  the  disease,  I  made  it  my  custom, 
when  called  to  a  patient  who  had  laboured  two  or 
three  days  under  lire  disease,  to  wait  only  about  two 
hours,  that  I  might  try  the  effect  of  bleeding  (if  this 
evacuation  was  not  forbidden  by  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case)  and  the  tobacco  clyster.  In 
this  mode  of  practice,  I  lost  about  two  patients  in  nine, 
upon  whom  I  operated.  This  comparison  is  drawn 
from  cases  nearly  similar,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
those  cases  in  which  a  gangrene  of  the  intestine  had 
taken  place. 

"  I  have  now,  at  the  time  of  writing  this,  performed 
the  operation  thirty-five  times;  and  have  often  had  oc- 
casion to  lament,  that  I  had  performed  it  too  late,  but 
never  that  I  had  performed  it  too  soon.  There  are 
some  cases  so  urgent,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  lose  any 
time  in  the  trial  of  means  to  produce  a  reduction.  The 
delay  of  a  few  hours  may  cut  off  all  hope  of  success, 
when  a  speedy  operation  might  have  saved  the  life  of 
the  patient."— (P.  141,  &c.) 

To  determine  the  exact  moment,  when  to  give  up 
the  trial  of  the  preceding  measures,  and  to  have  im- 
mediate recourse  to  the  operation,  is  certainly  difficult ; 
but,  no  one  can  doubt,  that  it  is  generally  better  to 
operate  too  early,  than  too  late. 

All  directions  must  be  general  ones,  liable  to  many 
exceptions:  in  rapid  cases,  little  or  no  time  should  be 
allotted  to  the  trial  of  any  plan,  and  the  operation 
should  be  done  without  the  least  delay.  In  other  in- 
stances, we  have  full  time  to  try  the  effects  of  every 
thing  at  all  likely  to  succeed.  The  symptoms,  which 
ought  to  guide  us,  in  having  recourse  to  the  operation, 
arise  from  an  attack  of  inflammation  in  that  part  of 
the  intestine  contained  in  the  hernial  sac,  and  from  its 
spreading  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  violence,  that  we  ought  to  urge  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation.  Sir  A.  Cooper  considers 
pain  on  pressing  the  belly,  and  tension,  as  the  symp- 
toms which  point  out  its  immediate  necessity.  He 
adds,  "indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  period  of  the 
symptoms,  which  should  forbid  the  operation ;  for,  even 
if  mortification  has  actually  begun,  the  operation  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  life,  by  promoting  the  ready 


separation  of  gangrenous  parts"— (On  Inguinal  and 
\ital  Hernia,  p.  '27.) 
Whenever  the  suigeon  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  parts,  without  having  recourse  to  the  knife,  it  the 
symptoms  of  pain,  inflammation,  &c,  ran  high  before 
such  reduction,  they  will  not  always  cease  immediately 
afterward.  As  they  probably  depend  on  the  reduced 
bowel  having  been  inflamed  by  the  stricture,  the  body 
should  he  kept  open,  and  the  diet  and  regimen  should 
be  low  and  sparing,  while  the  least  degree  of  pain  and 

tension  remain  ;  in  short,  till  all  < ipiaint  is  absolutely 

removed  from  the  abdomen,  and  the  intestines  do  their 
office  freely,  and  without  trouble. — (Pott.) 

PROGRESS    OF    THE    SYMPTOMS   OF    A    STRANGULATED 
HERNIA. 

The  earliest  symptoms  have  been  aiready  related, 
viz.  "tumour  in  the  groin  or  scrotum,  attended  with 
pain,  not  only  in  the  part,  but  all  over  the  belly,  and 
creating  a  sickness  and  inclination  to  vomit,  suppres- 
sion of  stools,  and  some  degree  of  fever.  These  are 
the  first  symptoms,  and,  if  they  are  not  appealed  by  the 
return  of  the  intestine;  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made 
for  this  purpose  do  not  succeed  ;  the  sickness  becomes 
more  troublesome,  the  vomiting  more  frequent,  tin; 
pain  more  intense,  the  tension  of  the  belly  greater,  the 
fever  higher,  and  a  general  restlessness  conies  on, 
which  is  very  terrible  to  bear  When  this  is  the  state 
of  the  patient,  no  time  is  to  be  lost;  a  very  little  delay 
is  now  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  if  the  one 
single  remedy  which  the  disease  is  now  capable  of,  hi! 
not  administered  immediately,  it  will  generally  baffle 
every  other  attempt.  This  remedy  is  the  operation, 
whereby  the  parts  engaged  in  the  stricture  may  beset 
free.  If  this  he  not  now  performed,  the  vomiting  in 
soon  exchanged  for  a  convulsive  hiccough,  and  a  fre- 
quent gulping  up  of  bilious  matter :  the  tension  of  the 
belly,  the  restlessness,  and  fever  having  been  con- 
siderably increased  for  a  few  hours,  the  patient  sud- 
denly becomes  perfectly  easy,  the  belly  subsides,  the 
pulse,  from  having  been  hard,  full,  and  frequent!  be- 
comes low,  languid,  and  generally  interrupted,  anil  Hie 
skin,  especially  that  of  the  limbs,  cold  and  moist :  the 
eyes  have  now  a  languor  and  a  glassiness,  a  lack-lustre 
not.  easily  to  be  described  ;  the  tumour  of  the  part  dis- 
appears, and  the  skin  covering  it  sometimes  changes 
its  natural  colour  for  a  livid  hue  ;  but  whether  it  keeps 
or  loses  its  colour,  it  has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a  cre- 
pitus to  the  touch,  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by 
all  who  have  attended  to  it,  but  is  not  so  easy  to  convey 
an  idea  of  bywords:  this  crepitus  is  the  too  sure  in- 
dicator of  gangrenous  mischief  within.  In  this  slate, 
the  gut  either  goes  up  spontaneously,  or  is  returned 
with  the  smallest  degree  of  pressure;  a  discharge  is 
made  by  stool,  and  the  patient  is  generally  much  pleased 
at  the  ease  he  finds ;  but  this  pleasure  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  the  hiccough  and  the  cold  sweats  continuing 
and  increasing,  with  the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigours 
and  subsultus  tendinum,  the  tragedy  soon  finishes." 
— (Poll.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  a  strangulated  hernia  is  pain  about  the 
diaphragm,  followed  by  continual  eructation.  The 
patient  is  next  troubled  with  vomiting  and  cosl 
He  feels  a  great  inclination  to  have  stools,  but  cannot 
succeed  in  his  attempts  to  expel  the  feces.  There  is 
some  pain  in  the  swelling;  and  a  great  deal  at  the  part 
where  the  stricture  is  situated.  Afterward  the  abdo- 
men becomes  considerably  distended  with  air,  such 
distention  not  arising  at  first  from  Inflammation,  but 
from  the  cause  here  mentioned,  as  is  proved  by  pres- 
sure on  the  abdomen  not  giving  at  first  any  pain.  The 
vomiting  becomes  more  frequent,  and  feculent  matter 
is  ejected  from  the  stomach  ;  into  which  it  is  brought 
by  what  is  called  the  antiperistaltic  action  of  the 
bowels.  A  clyster  will  sometimes  bring  away  a  por- 
tion of  feculent  matter,  hut  the  quantity  will  be  ex- 
tremely small.  While  the  abdomen  is  "in  this  tense 
state,  but  unaccompanied  with  pain,  and  while  there  h 
frequent  vomiting  of  the  feces,  (he  pulse  is  hard,  fre- 
quent, and  very  distinct;  hut,  in  the  next  stage  of  the 
symptoms,  when  the  abdomen  is  not  only  tense,  but 
painful  on  being  touched,  the  pulse  Is  extremely  small 
and  frequent.  The  vomiting  and  eructation  continue, 
and  the  patient  is  pale,  and  covered  with  a  cold  per- 
spiration. The  tumour  becomes  veiy  tense,  haul,  and 
in  general  a  little  inflamed  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
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Wuh  rp«ppr.t  to  the  hiccough  which  now  succeeds, 
ami  wnteb  Ii;ls  usually  bi  en  consider!  d  as  a  ign  oflhe 
of  gangrene,  Bir  Astley  Coo|>er  declares,  thai 
known  nut  to  be  si i,  patient!  having  had  it  for 
many  hours,  and  yet  recovered  after  the  operation. 
Hiccough  ontinues  several  days,  after  the 

latter  proceeding,  and,  in  this  case,  bleeding  doea  more 
(.'mill  than  any  other  measure.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2, 

;, .1*1, 

ANATOMY  OF  INGUINAL  HERNIA. 

This  sutiject  must  necessarily  precede  the  account 
of  the  operation,  which  would  otherwise  be  unintelli- 
gible, li  li  chiefly  in  the  anatomical  Information  re- 
lative to  hernia,  and  in  the  mode  of  operating,  that 
modern  mrgeons  bavi  a  decided  superiority  over  their 

fins;  lor,  before  Glmbernat,  Camper,  Hey, 
■awrence,  Cooper,  Scarpa,  Hesselbach,  Langenbeck, 
ami  Cloquel  published  theii  wreral  works  on  hernia, 
the  anatomy  of  the  dtaeaae  was  hut  imperfectly  under- 
Itood, 

The  tendtnom  flbrea  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  as  they  run  downwards  and  for- 
w  ardi  towards  the  pubea,  separate  from  each  other  so 
i  opening,  called  the  abdominal 
iirc,  which  is  usually  more  capacious  in  the  male  than 
the  female  subject  The  upper  and  inner  pillar  (as  it 
i-  tanned]  ol  tbts  aperture  is  inserted  into  the  sym- 
physis Of  tint  pubea,  and  is  the  weakest  of  the  two; 
the    loWei    anil   outer  one,  which   is  the  strongest,  is 

chiefly  a  continuation  of  Poupart's  ligament  (Hcssel- 
bm  li,  Mir  dm  TTrtprung,4-c.  der  I.n.itenund-Sr.henkel- 
p  4),  anil  is  lived  into  the  angle  and  crista 
of  the  same  Imne.  Some  tendinous  fibres  cross  the 
oppei  ami  ouier  angle  of  the  ring,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  triangular  appearance  of  the  whole  aperture-,  these 
are  said  to  be  very  strong  In  old  hernia;.  The  anterior 
tiini  thicker  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  Internal 
oblique  muscle  Joins  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique ; 
the  posterior  and  thinner  one  joins  that  of  the  transver- 
salis; lull  the  lower  portion  Of  this  tendon,  together 

wuh  thecorresp ling  part  of  the  transversalis,  goes 

wholly  in  front  of  the  rectus  muscle.  Thus,  the  Infe- 
rlot  border  of  theobllquua  Internusand  transversalis, 

«  hit  i gtnatea  from  the  upper  part  of  Poupart's  liga- 

mi  nt,  hes  behind  the  outer  pillar  of  the  abdominal 
ring,  Sir  A.  Cooper  Oral  noticed,  that  a  thin  fascia 
proceeds  from  the  Inner edgeof  Poupart's  ligament, 
ami  spreads  ovet  the  posterior  surface  of  the  transver- 
salis. Tins  fascia  forms  the  onjy  partition  betwt  en  the 
peritoneum  and  the  outer  opening  of  the  abdominal 

i  were  II  nol  tor  its  existence,  inguinal  hernia; 

would  probably  be  much  m frequent.   The  partition 

in  question,  however,  is  said  by  Scarpa  to  be  formed 
b)  the  aponeurosisofthe  Internal  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles :  w  bile  Hesselbach,  w  ho  has  named  the  small 
smooth  point,  situated  directly  behind  the  outer  opening 
of  the  abdominal  iuil\  its  crural  surface,  distinctly 
states,  thai  it  Is  formed  by  delicate  flesh]  and  tendinous 

the  Internal  oblique  muscle 

sprung,  .(t.  tlrrj. n.-tni  and  Sch   nl.  t  Ibruchc,  p.  4) ;  and 

that  behind  them  is  the  weakest  part  of  what  he  names 
jvinal  ligament,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 

the  peritoneum,  with  the  intervention  of  a  very  loose 
substance.— (Op.  eit.  />.  96.)  The  interna/  m- 
jamentot  Hesselbach  is  therefore  clearly  the 

same  thine  as  tbe  above  fascia  pointed  out  by  Sir  A. 

point  of  the  abdomen  is  one  of  the  three 

weak  piaci  son  the  Inside  of  tbe  inguinal  region,  where 

ire  liable  to  occur;  yet,  weak  as  It  appears  to 

in-.  11 1-  not  tbe  moil  common  situation  of  aucb  tumours. 

A  computation  has  been  made  that,  in  a  hundred  cases 

of  inguinal  hernia,  nol  len  occur  at  the  point  here 
specified.— [H.  J.  BrUnninghmugit,  Unttrricht  Ubtr 

■  li -i     Mr.   Lawrence  ob- 
sei\es,  i|, at   II    we  tract  the  fascia  transversalis  from 

the  crural  arch  upwards,  we  shall  find  it  divided  im- 
mediate!) Into  two  portions,  an  internal  and  external, 
Which  leave  between  them  a  considerable  interval  just 

in  the  middle  ol  the  u  unlatch.  The  former  of  these 
which  is  the  strongest,  and  most  decidedly  fibrous,  is 

ennui  it.  il  In  Its  I    net  edge  to  the  outer  margin  of  the 

and  to  tbe  Inferioi  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the 
obliquua  internus  and  trans  versus;  and  both  are  gra- 
dually lost  above,  between  the  peritoneum  and  trans- 
1.  id.  4,  p.  179.) 
The  spermatic  Vfjsjjaja,  Joined  by  the  vas  deferens, 


run  in  front  of  the  epigastric  artery,  very  near  the 
place  of  its  origin.  They  then  pass  through  the  above 
under  the  edgeof  the  internal  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles,  and  next  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  between  the  above  tascia  and  aponeu- 
roses of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  to  the  opening  of 
the  rim:.  When  arrived  on  the  smooth  surface,  im- 
mediately behind  the  ring,  they  describe  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  pass  forwards  and  downwards  into  the 
scrotum. — (Hesselbach,  op  cit.p.  5.) 

Thus  we  see  that  the  spermatic  cord,  before  it  actu- 
ally emerges  at  what  is  named  the  abdominal  ring, 
runs  through  a  kind  of  canal,  to  which  the  epithet 
inguinal  is  often  applied.  This  oblique  passage  of  the 
cord,  tnrough  the  abdominal  parietes,  was  well  known 
to,  and  elegantly  delineated  by,  Albinus;  Gimbernat 
makes  distinct  mention  of  it  in  his  Account  of  a  JVcto 
Method  of  operating  for  Femoral  Hernia,  p.  19.  32; 
but  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  the  merit  of  having  given  the 
earliest  correct  account  of  the  inguinal  canal,  in  refer- 
ence to  hernia;  a  subject  rendered  complete  by  the 
more  recent  elucidations  of  Hesselbach,  Scarpa,  and 
Langenbeck. 

The  abdominal  ring  is  then  only  the  outer  opening 
of  the  canal  or  passage,  through  which  the  spermatic 
cord  passes  before  it  emerges.  The  inner  one,  at  which 
the  viscera  first  protrude,  in  the  most  common  cases  of 
inguinal  hernia,  is  situated  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  abdominal  ring,  in  the  direction  towards  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium ;  or,  ac- 
COrding  to  Hesselbach,  the  inguinal  canal  is  almost  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  the  average  distance  of  the 
outer  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  from  the  inner  pillar 
of  what  he  terms  the  posterior  ring,  being  about  sixteen 
lines.— (Op.  cit.p.  14.)  This  inner  opening  is  rather 
nearer  the  pubes  than  the  ilium,  and  its  upper  border 
is  formed  by  the  lower  edgeof  the  internal  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles,  which  can  be  plainly  felt  with  the 
finger,  introduced  upward  and  outward  into  the  abdo- 
minal ring. 

"The  precise  point  at  which  the  hernia  most  com- 
monly begins,"  says  Scarpa, "  i9  that  which  corresponds, 
in  the  foetus,  to  the  communication  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis with  the  peritoneum,  and,  in  the  adult,  to  the 
passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  under  the  transverse 
muscle.  In  the  sound  state,  the  peritoneum  presents 
at  this  part  a  small  funnel-like  depression,  the  depth 
of  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  spermatic  cord 
is  pulled  from  above  downwards.  It  is  this  small 
pouch,  this  sort  of  digital  appendage,  wIiosp  progressive 
augmentation  constitutes  the  hernial  «BC.  Resting 
Upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spermatic  cord,  it  first 
makes  its  appearance  under  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
transverse  muscle ;  thence  it  extends  itself  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  inferior  fleshy  fioresof  the  internal  obiique 
muscle,  always  following  the  spermatic  cord,  in  front 
of  which  it  is  situated;  and  after  having  in  this  manner 
passed  through  the  "hole of  the  canal,  which  extends 
from  the  iliac  region  to  the  pubes,  it  lastly  protrudes  at 
its  external  orWce,  which  is  the  inguinal  (or  abdominal) 
ring,  property  so  called.  In  all  this  track,  the  hernial 
sac,  as  otll  as  the  spermatic  cord,  is  situated  above 
the  femoral  arch,  the  direction  of  which  it  follows. 
The  canal  which  it  traverses  is  of  a  conical  shape,  the 
apex  of  which  is  towards  the  Hank,  and  the  base  at  the 
external  orifice  of  the  ring."— (Scarpa,  Traite1  des 
Hernics,  p.  44,  45.) 

The  epigastric  artery  runs  behind  the  spermatic 
cord,  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  opening 
ol"  the  above  canal,  then  upwards  and  inwards,  so  as 
to  pass  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  from 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  outer  opening,  or  abdominal 
ring- 
In  common  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  viscera, 
protruded  at  the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
lie  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  form  a  tumour  on  the 
outside  of  the  abdominal  ring. 

When  the  viscera  have  entered  the  above  described 
digital  pouch  of  the  peritoneum,  but  do  not  protrude 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  the  case  is  sometimes 
termed  an  incomplete  inguinal  hernia;  and  complete 
when  they  pass  out  of  that  opening.  The  viscera  may 
continue  for  a  long  while  quite  within  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  even  become  strangulated  there:  sometimes, 
also,  they  are  prevented  from  passing  farther  towards 
the  ring  by  some  kind  of  impediment ;  and.  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, if  the  hernial  sac  have  any  addition  made 
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to  its  contents,  it  may  expand  between  the  external 
and  interna)  oblique  muscles,  as  Hesselbach  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  body  of  a  female.— (Ueber 
denUrsprung,  &c.  der  Leistenund-Schenktlbruche, 
p.  £$■)  The  stricture  may  take  place  either  at  the  in- 
ternal or  external  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal.  In 
recent  and  small  herniee,  according  to  Sir  A-  Cooper, 
the  strangulation  is  most  frequently  situated  at  the  inner 
opening;  in  large  old  ruptures,  at  the  abdominal  ring. 
Even  when  the  parts  completely  protrude  out  of  the 
latter  opening,  the  strangulation  may  exist  at  the  inner 
one :  but  there  may  occasionally  be  two  strictures,  viz. 
one  at  each  opening.— (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  183,  edit.  3.) 

The  hernial  sac  descends  through  the  abdominal 
ring,  over  the  spermatic  cord,  and  is  covered  by  a  fas- 
cia, sent  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Beneath  this  fascia,  the  cremaster  muscle  is 
also  situated,  over  the  sac,  which,  after  it  has  descended 
a  certain  way,  lies  on  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  well  as 
the  spermatic  cord. 

As  the  epigastric  artery  naturally  runs  first  behind 
the  spermatic  cord,  and  then  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  internal  opening  of  the  ring,  and  as  the  viscera  are 
protruded  over  the  cord,  they  must  be  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  which  runs  first  behind  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  then  on  its  inner  side.  Hence, 
the  inner  margin  of  the  sac,  when  inspected  on  the  side 
towards  the  abdomen,  seems  to  be  formed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  track  of  the  vessel. — (See  Lawrence,  p.  179.) 
That  this  is  the  ordinary  situation  of  the  epigastric 
artery,  in  relation  to  the  inguinal  hernia,  is  confirmed 
by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  Camper,  Chopart, 
Desault,  Sabatier,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Hesselbach,  Scarpa, 
&c.  and  by  preparations  to  be  seen  in  almost  every 
museum. 

In  recent  inguinal  herniae,  the  internal  and  external 
openings  of  the  ring  are  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  first  being  situated  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards  in  relation  to  the  former;  but  the  pressure 
of  the  protruded  viscera  gradually  forces  the  internal 
opening  more  towards  the  pubes,  and  nearer  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  so  as  to  render  the  posterior  side  of 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
very  short. — (Hesselbach,  p.  29.)  Thus,  in  large 
hernia;  of  long  standing,  the  opening  into  the  abdomen 
is  almost  direct,  and  the  epigastric  artery  becomes 
Bituav;d  nearer  the  pubes  than  in  the  natural  state. 

Though  such  is  the  ordinary  direction  in  which  a 
bubonocele  protrudes,  there  are  occasional  varieties. 
In  one  of  c«ese,  the  viscera,  instead  of  descending 
through  thecaiiiJof  the  ring,  are  at  once  thrust  through 
the  abdominal  ring\tSelf,  and  the  opening  into  the  belly 
is  then  direct ;  the  hernial  sac,  instead  of  passing  on 
the  external  side  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  as  is  usual, 
now  lies  on  their  inner  or  pirwc  side ;  and  the  epigastric 
artery,  which  is  commonly  siiMated  behind,  now  pur- 
sues its  course,  in  front  of  the  mc,  at  its  usual  dis- 
tance from  the  upper  and  outer  augi*  of  the  abdominal 

rinS-  .      .  „ 

The  following  is  Scarpa's  description  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  epigastric  artery  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  inguinal  hernia:  "This  artery,  wine,.,  i„  the 
natural  state,  runs  about  ten  lines  from  the  abduuiual 
ring,  has  its  situation  and  direction  so  changed,  in 
subjects  affected  with  hernia,  that  it  crosses  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  is  pushed 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  reason  of  this  displacement, 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  what  I  have  elsewhere  said 
of  the  formation  of  inguinal  hernia,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  spermatic  cord  crosses  the  epigastric 
artery.  The  hernia  begins  to  form  at  the  very  place, 
where  the  spermatic  cord  passes  under  the  inferior 
margin  of  the  transverse  muscle;  and  this  place  is 
rather  nearer  the  flank,  than  that  where  the  epigastric 
artery  passes  towards  the  rectus  muscle.  In  its  pro- 
gressive extension,  the  hernial  sac  constantly  follows 
the  same  track  as  the  spermatic  cord,  since  it  is  situated 
uoon  its  anterior  surface.  As  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, this  cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery  ;  conse- 
quently the  hernial  sac  must  necessarily  pass  with  the 
coid  above  this  artery,  before  protruding  from  the  canal 
of  the  abdominal  ring.  At  the  same  time,  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  hernia  becoming  larger,  and  the  inguinal 
canal  shortened  bv  the  approximation  ot  its  two  orifices 
to  each  oilier,  it  follows,  that  at  the  period  when  the 


hernia  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  groin,  the 
epigastric  artery  is  unavoidably  situated  behind  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  is  pushed  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  ring.  Let  us  suppose  a  piece 
of  siring  to  be  passed  from  the  inside  of  the  abdomen 
into  the  scrotum,  all  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and 
the  middle  of  the  hernia ;  and  that  this  string  is  pulled 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  internal  orifice  of  the  hernia, 
which  is  situated  beyond  the  point  where  the  spermatic 
cord  crosses  the  epigastric  arlery ;  this  artery  will  im- 
mediately be  found  to  be  carried  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac.  The  same 
thing  happens  from  the  effect  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
hernia.  The  removal  of  the  epigastric  artery,  from 
one  side  of  the  ring  to  the  other,  t.says  Scarpa.)  is  a 
phenomenon  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  constant 
in  the  inguinal  hernia.  I  have  examined  the  bodies 
of  a  great  number  of  subjects  affected  with  this  Bpeciei 
of  hernia,  and  it  has  been  only  in  a  very  few  that  I 
met  with  the  epigastric  artery  retaining  its  natural 
situation  on  the  outer  side  of  the  abdominal  ring.  In 
investigating  the  reason  of  this  exception,  I  have  ob- 
served, in  all  the  individuals  who  presented  it,  a  very 
remarkable  weakness  and  flaccidity  of  that  part  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  which  extends  from  the  flank  to 
the  pubes.  In  all,  the  displaced  viscera  had  passed 
through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transverse  and  internal 
oblique  muscles  ;  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ilium,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
pubes,  giving  to  the  upper  pillar  of  the  ring  a  curvature 
that  is  extraordinary,  and  disproportioned  to  the 
smallness  of  the  hernia.  I  observed,  also,  that  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  did  not  pass  in  an  oblique 
direction,  from  the  flank  to  the  pubes,  but  that  it  pro- 
truded from  the  abdomen  almost  in  a  direct  line  from 
behind  forwards.  In  short,  in  these  individuals,  the 
small  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  which  constitutes 
the  origin  of  the  hernial  sac,  had  not  begun  to  be 
formed  under  the  edge  of  the  transverse  muscle,  at  the 
point  where  the  spermatic  cord  runs  outward;  hut  it 
had  passed  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transverse  muscles,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  pubes,  and  within  the  point  at  which  the  sper- 
matic cord  crosses  the  epigastric  artery.  The  small 
hernial  sac,  having  at  this  part  come  into  contact  with 
and  united  to  the  spermatic  cord,  protruded  at  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal,  without  displacing 
the  epigastric  artery  from  its  natural  situation. 

"  This  species  of  hernia,  properly  speaking,  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  ventral  and  inguinal.  It  resembles  the 
former,  inasmuch  as  the  hernial  sac  pierces  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles; 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  it  passes  out  at  the  abdominal 
ring,  conjointly  with  the  spermatic  cord."— {Scarpa, 
Traite  des  Hernies,  p.  68,  <$c) 

Hesselbach  particularly  adverts  to  a  triangular 
space  to  be  seen  on  the  inside  of  the  inguinal  region: 
the  upper  boundary  of  it  is  formed  by  the  outer  edge 
of  the  rectus  muscle ;  the  lower  by  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  os  pubis  ;  and  the  external  shortest 
boundary  by  the  crural  vein  and  epigastric  artery. 
Now,  says  he,  when  it  is  considered,  that  this  artery 
ascends  obliquely  inwards,  between  the  inner  opening 
of  the  ring,  and  the  above  triangular  space,  one  can- 
not fail  to  know  on  which  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac 
the  artery  must  lie  in  the  two  species  of  inguinal,  as 
wejl  as  the  crural,  hernia;  for,  in  those  hernia;,  wJiich 
originate  in  the  above  triangular  space,  this  artery  lies 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  while, 
in  every  hernia,  that  takos  place  through  the  inner 
opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  the  same  vessel  is  situ- 
ated at  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  To  one 
species  of  bubonocele,  Hesselbach  applies  the  epithet 
external;  and  to  the  other,  internal;  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  point  at  which  they  first  protrude.  By 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  they  are  .named  oblique  and  direct, 
which  are  also  very  proper  terms.  The  external  in- 
guinal hernia  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  internal, 
and  is  said  to  occur  oflener  on  the  right  than  the  left 
side  of  the  body;  a  circumstance  coinciding  with 
another  observation,  viz.  that,  in  children,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  remains  longer  open  on  the  right  than  the 
left  side. 

The  circumstance  of  there  being  two  forms  of  in- 
guinal hernia  formerly  caused  considerable  perplexity: 
suigeons  knew,  that  the  epigastric  artery  lay  sometimes 
at  the  inner,  sometimes  at  the  outer,  side  of  the  necte 
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r»r  the  Ik  rni.il  *ac,  but  knew  not  how  to  account  for 
,.„,„.  Hence  arose  th<  wry  different  opinions 
about  the  prep«  method  of  dividing  the  ring  when  the 
hernia  ni  itrangulnted ;  some  author!  directing  the 
incision  lobe  i  inde  obliquely  inwards  and  upwards, 
and  others,  upwards  and  outwards.  But,  as  a  modern 
writer  has  Judiciously  remarked,  had  they  paid  greater 
mention  to  the  direction  of  the  swelling,  formed  by 

(be  neck  and  body  Of  the  hernial  sac  in  the  groin,  and 
to  the  position  ol  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is  as  m- 
oonstanl  as  that  ol  the  epigastric  artery;  and  had  they 

I  the  parts  In  the  diseased,  as  well  as  healthy 

state ;  they  could  nol  fall  soon  to  have  suspected,  that 

julnal  hernia  does  not  originate  exactly  at  one 

and  the  same  point.    Tl gh  the  Internal  bubonocele 

i  lonallj  noticed  bj  aurgi i  many  years  ago, 

and  Mr.  Cllne  in  particular  saw  an  examptaofitinthe 
.u<d  always  mentioned  It  in  his  subsequent 
lectures,  yel  the  earlli  it  satisfactory  history  of  the  dif- 
,i  the  two  forma  of  Inguinal  hernia  was  given 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  In  his  great  work  on  ruptures;  and 
the  tract,  in  winch  Hesaelbach  pointed  out  the  nature 
ni  the  Internal  bubonocele  In  a  very  particular  man- 
ner, i  believe  Is  the  nexl  publication  In  winch  the 
subject  is  explained.— (Anat.CMr.Mlumdlung«berdm 
nbrOehe,  IVunb.  1806;  andJVYu- 
uteAnat.  Fatkal,  i  nteriuehunfenilberdenVrtprvng, 
■Src.der  LeUtn  and  SehenkelbrHehe,  Mo.  Wunb.  1814, 
According  to  the  latter  author,  since 
each  form  of  Inguinal  hernia  also  presents  character- 
ise appearances  externally,  the  surgeon  can  have  no 
difficulty  In  determining  the  species  of  hernia;  which 
discrimination  must  be  highly  Important  In  the  taxis, 
the  application  or  a  miss,  and  especially  the  operation. 
of  the  external  scrotal  hernia  can  only  pass 
down  within  the  expansion  of  the  cremaster  as  far  as 
tins  pari  is  separate  from  the  cord  and  tunica  vaginalis. 

the  testis,  covered  by  its  tunica  vaginalis,  lies 

under  the  lOWMt  part  ot  "I  he  hernial  sac,  while  the  ves- 

ie  spermatic  cord,  In  a  more  or  less  separated 
form,  are  situated  behind  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac; 
vis.  the  spermatic  veins  externally,  and  the  vas  de- 
forens  Internally,  and  the  artery  In  the  middle.  Should 
ad  still  farther,  the  testis  being  included 
as  well  as  the  sac  within  the  tendinous  expansion  of 

the  cremaster,  ll  cannol  glide i  of  the  way,  but  must 

be  pressed  still  farther  dovt  nvt  ards  by  the  sac,  so  as  to 
continue  Invariably  under  hs  fundus,  but  sometimes 
inclined  a  little  behind  It.— (  Hesselbach,  p.  34.)  And, 
as  i  be  same  author  Justly  observes,  the  position  of  the 
spermatic  cord  and  testis,  and  the  oblique  direction  of 
the  swelling  In  the  external  species, are  the  twoatrong- 
bi  which  every  case  of  inguinal  hernia 
mai  lie  discriminated.  I  know  of  only  one  case  In 
which  the  cord  was  behind  the  sac,   as  in  the  common 

external  bubonocele,  and  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 

—(On  Ruptures,  p.  910,  edit  A.) 

Although  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the  external  bubo- 

ommonly  lies  behind,  or  under,  the  hernial  sac, 

there  are  casi  -  in  which  the  \as  deferens  is  found  on 

the.  outer  side  of  it,  while  the  rest  of  the  spermatic  cord 
it  usually  does,  on  the  inner  side,  or  rather 
under  It. — (Cooper.)  Le  Dran,  Schmucker,  and  Bli- 
aard  found  the  whole  cord  situated  in  tiont  of  the  sac. 
Sometimes  the  xas  deferens  runs  on  the  front  and 
Inner  part,  and  the  rest  of  the  cord  on  the  hack  and 

external  part  of  the  swelling.— (Camper,  Hey.)  The 
Cord  has  been  known  to  be  before,  and  the  vas  deferens 
behind,  the  sac— (Catnpsr,  Ji.  Cooper.) 

this  part  of  the  subject,  the  reader  may  deem 
the  following  passage  Interesting.  "  While  the  hernia 
is  of  moderate  sice  says  Scarpa},  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular substance  is  not  very  greatly  compressed,  and  no 
change  Is  unsolved  In  the  situation  of  the  spermatic 
The  artery  and  veins  of  this  name  always 
form,  with  the  \a-  defl  rem,  one  single  cord,  which  "is 
Intimately  adherent  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  her- 
nial sac.  But,  In  proportion  as  the  tumour  increases  in 
si/e,  the  cellular  substance,  which  immediately  sur- 
round- it,  and  unites  it  to  the  spermatic  coal,  is"  more 
and  moil'  distended  and  compressed.      \t  length,  at  a 

certain  period,  the  distention  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  the  spermatic   \<-  parated  from   one 

another,  and  change  their  position  with  respect  to  the 
hernial  sac,  Tins  kind  of  gradual  utiiavelling  of  the 
spermatic  cord  Is  quite  similar  to  that  which  would  be 
produced  by  pulling  the  surrounding  cellular  substance 


n  two  opposite  directions.  Such  is  the  reason  why, 
.n  scrotal  hernia  of  large  size,  the  spermatic  artery,  tha 
vas  deferens,  and  the  spermatic  veins  are  found  se- 
parated upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sac.  All 
these  vessels,  instead  of  being  conjoined  in  one  cord, 
are  divided  by  interspaces,  which  are  sometimes  very 
considerable.  Ordinarily,  the  vas  deferens  is  less  se- 
parated from  the  spermatic  artery  than  from  the  vein 
of  this  name.  In  some  subjects,  Camper  has  seen  it 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  sac,  and  the  artery  and  veins 
on  the  other. — (hones  Herniarum,  tab.  5,  L.  O.  tab.  8. 
1,  2.)  The  displacement  and  splitting  of  the  spermatic 
cord  take  place  equally  in  adults  and  in  children 
affected  with  large  scrotal  hernia.— {Camper,  loco  cit.) 
In  general,  towards  the  upper  part  and  neck  of  the 
hernia,  the  vessels  are  not  much  separated ;  but,  as  they 
proceed  downwards,  they  diverge  more  and  more. 
Sometimes,  when  the  hernia  is  very  old  and  bulky, 
they  are  no  longer  found  at  the  posterior  part,  but 
rather  at  the  sides,  and  even  on  the  front  surface  of  the 
sac;  they  show  themselves  through  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  covers  them,  and  form  a  kind  of  vascular 
train,  which  arrests  the  hand  of  the  operator  at  the 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  open  the  hernial  sac.  Le 
Dran  relates,  that  in  operating  upon  a  large  scrotal 
hernia,  he  found  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  hernial  sac— (Operations  de  Ckir. 
p.  127.)  This  fact  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous 
conjectures,  and  has  appeared  altogether  inconceivable 
to  such  surgeons  as  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
changes  to  which  the  spermatic  cord  is  exposed  in 
cases  of  large  scrotal  hernia;.  Lassus  could  not  (Mid. 
Opirat.  1. 1,  p.  152)  conceive  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence.  The  observation  of  Le  Dran  is  not  the 
less  true  and  exact:  it  exemplifies  a  very  important 
fact,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  give  a  true  explanation, 
when  the  state  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  ordinary  in- 
guinal hernia;,  and  in  those  which  have  obtained  a 
considerable  size,  has  been  comparatively  examined. 
In  the  first,  the  spermatic  cord,  quite  entire,  is  always 
situated  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hernial  sac; 
but  in  the  second,  the  spermatic  vessels  are  so  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  that  they  sometimes  extend 
over  the  sides  and  even  the  fore  part  of  the  hernial 
sac." — (Scarpa,  Traili  des  Hernies,  p.  61,  <$-c.) 

The  hernial  sac  is  commonly  described  as  an  elon- 
gation of  the  peritoneum.  When  more  minutely  ex- 
amined, however,  it  is  found,  in  cases  of  inguinal 
hernia,  to  consist  of  the  portion  of  peritoneum,  pushed 
out  with  the  viscera:  of  a  layer  of  cellular  substance 
on  the  outside  of  this,  which  becomes  more  or  less 
thickened  by  the  pressure  of  the  rupture  in  different 
cases;  of  a  fascia,  sent  off  from  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle;  and  of  the  cremaster  muscle, 
which  latter  parts  form  the  exterior  covering,  which, 
consisting  of  several  layers,  often  leads  the  operator  to 
fancy  that  he  has  opened  the  cavity  of  the  sac,  when, 
in  reality,  he  has  not. 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa,  that  "  the  crt- 
master  muscle,  in  cases  of  old  large  scrotal  hernia?, 
acquires  a  thickness  which  is  really  surprising.  Its 
fibres,  which  are  naturally  very  thin,  become  from  four 
to  six  times  more  considerable.  Being  spread  over  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  hernial  sac,  they  sometimes  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  consistence,  and  a  yellowish  colour. 
Such  alteration,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  mus- 
cular texture  from  being  discovered,  and  Haller  was 
not  mistaken  about  it." — (Opusc.  Patholog.  p.ZYl.) 
Pathology  furnishes  us  with  several  examples  of  simi- 
lar changes  o(  organization.  In  certain  cases,  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  that  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  even  the  exceedingly  delicate  fleshy 
fibres  of  the  ligaments  of  the  colon,  are  found  to  have 
become  yellow  and  much  thickened. 

In  old  scrotal  hernia;  (says  Scarpa)  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  an  intimate  adhesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  cre- 
master muscle  to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  ring. 
This  may  depend  on  the  pressure,  which  the  contents 
of  the  hernia  make  on  those  edges,  and  perhaps  it  may 
also  depend  on  the  union  of  the  cremaster  muscle  with 
the  prolongation  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  fascia  lata, 
which  is  continued  from  the  margins  of  the  ring  to  the 
groin  and  scrotum.  Howsoever  it  may  be,  certain  it 
is.  that  in  old  large  scrotal  hernia;,  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  introducing  a  probe  between  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  cremaster  and  the  margin  of  the  abdominal 
ring;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  recent  herniee,  a 
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probe  passes  as  easily  between  the  edges  of  the  ring 
and  the  cremasler,  as  between  this  muscle  and  the 
hernial  sac. 

"Few  authors  (according  to  Scarpa)  have  spoken 
ot  the  sheath  formed  by  the  cremaster  muscle,  in 
which  are  enclosed  the  hernial  sac,  the  .spermatic  cord, 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle.  Sharp  (in 
Critical  Inquiry)  and  Monro,  the  lather  {Anat.  and 
Cliirurg.  Works,  p.  553),  were  the  first  to  dwell  upon 
this  important  pathological  point.  Monro  had  Ken 
the  cremaster  muscle  covering  the  hernial  sac ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  same  thing  occurred  in  all 
individuals  affected  with  inguinal  hernia.  In  this 
respect  he  was  mistaken ;  for  this  disposition  of  the 
cremaster  muscle  is  one  of  the  essential  characters  of 
the  disease.  Petit  has  not  omitted  to  describe  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  cremaster  and  the 
hernial  sac— ((Enures  Posthum.  t.  \,p.  288.)  On  this 
subject  he  even  relates  an  interesting  fact,  from  which 
it  results,  that,  in  certain  cases,  this  muscle  may  by  its 
contractions  alone  cause  a  reduction  of  the  hernia. 
Gunz  explains,  with  tolerable  perspicuity,  how  the  cre- 
masler and  its  aponeurosis  form  one  of  the  coverings  of 
the  inguinal  and  scrotal  hernia. — (Libellus  deHerniis, 
p.  50.)  Morgagni  once  saw  its  fleshy  fibres  extended 
over  the  hernial  sac  (Z)e  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb.  epist.  34, 
art.  9 ;  cpist.  31,  art.  15)  ;  and  Neubaver  positively 
assures  us,  that  he  made'  the  same  remark  upon  the 
dead  body  of  a  man  affected  with  an  entero-epiplocele. 
— (Dissert,  de  Epiplo-oscheocele.)  Alter  these  lads,  so 
positively  and  accurately  observed,  I  cannot  compre- 
hend (says  Scarpa)  how  in  our  time  Pott,  Richter, 
and  several  other  authors  should  have  passed  over 
in  silence,  or  only  mentioned  vaguely,  this  point,  so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  inguinal  and  sciotal 
hernia."— {Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernias, p.  48—50.) 

When  surgeons  speak  of  a  hernial  sac  being  usually 
thicker  and  stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
and  duration  of  the  hernia,  their  language  is  not  at  all 
correct ;  for,  in  fact,  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the 
hernia  is  seldom  or  never  thus  altered.  I  can  declare 
(says  Scarpa),  after  numerous  observations,  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  hernial  sac,  strictly  so  called, 
is  not  perceptibly  thickened,  and  that  in  general  it  does 
not  differ  from  other  parts  of  the  peritoneum,  however 
large  and  old  the  scrotal  hernia  may  be. — (Traiti  des 
Hernies,  p.  53.) 

In  a  very  enormous  hernia,  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tents is  so  great,  that  instead  of  thickening  the  sac,  it 
renders  it  thinner,  and  even  makes  it  ulcerate.  The 
protruded  viscera  have  been  met  with  immediately 
beneath  the  integuments,  when  the  sac  has  been  burst 
by  a  blow.— {Cooper,  J.  L.  Petit.) 

The  outer  surface  of  the  peritoneal  part  of  the  her- 
nial sac  is  always  most  closely  adherent  to  the  other 
more  external  covering  by  means  of  cellular  substance. 
This  connexion  is  formed  so  soon  after  the  first  oc- 
currence of  a  hernia,  that  any  hopes  of  returning  a  her- 
nial sac  into  the  abdomen  have  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  chimerical.  There  must,  however,  be  a 
certain  space  of  time  before  adhesions  form,  though  it 
must  be  exceedingly  short. 

Upon  this  point,  Scarpa  does  not  adopt  the  opinion 
that  has  commonly  prevailed. 

There  is  no  doubt,  he  observes,  that  in  recent  and 
small  inguinal  hernia;,  the  intestine,  strangulated  by 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  has  been  known,  in  more 
instances  than  one,  to  have  been  induced  by  the  taxis, 
and  carried  with  it  the  whole  of  the  sac  into  the  ab- 
domen. Observations  not  less  authentic  inform  us, 
that  after  the  operation  for  hernia,  when  the  viscera 
could  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  their  adhesions  to 
the  sac,  they  have  been  seen,  notwithstanding  such 
adhesions,  to  get  nearer  to  the  ring  daily,  and,  at  length, 
spontaneously  to  return  into  the  belly  together  who. 
the  hernial  sac.  Louis,  he  thinks,  was  wrong  in  deny- 
ing the  possibility  of  these  facts. — (Acad.  Royale  de 
Chir.  t.  11,  p.  486.) 

Scarpa  argues,  that  "under  certain  circumstances 
the  cellular  substance  will  bear,  without  laceration,  a 
considerable  elongation,  and  afterward  shrink  again." 
Thus  we  often  see  a  viscus  which  has  suffered  a  con- 
sideiable  displacement,  return  spontaneously  into  its 
natural  situation.  In  the  inguinal  hernia,  the  sper- 
matic cord  is  elongated,  and  descends  farther  than  in 
the  natural  state.  No  laceration  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, however,  is  then  occasioned  ;  for  if  the  hernia 


be  kept  reduced,  the  spermatic  cord  becomes  shorter, 
daily  retracts,  and  at  last  has  only  the  same  length 
which  il  had  previously  to  the  disease.  When  a  sar- 
cocele  becomes  large  and  heavy,  the  portion  of  the 
spermatic  cord  naturally  situated  within  the  belly  j8 
by  degrees  drawn  out  into  the  scrotum  ;  but  after  the 
tumour  is  extirpated,  this  portion  ascends  again,  tad 
of  itself  returns  into  its  original  situation. 

The  some  thing  happens  after  the  operation  for  the 
strangulated  inguinal  hernia.  All  practitioners  Imve 
noticed,  that  the  hernial  state  retracts  anil 
progiessively  towards  the  ring.  This  alone  would 
prove,  that  the  cellular  substance  which  surrounds  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  unites  it  to  the  hernial  sac,  is 
highly  endued  With  the  property  of  yielding,  and  after- 
ward returning  lo  its  original  sac.  Can  the  same  pro- 
perty be  refused  io  the  cellular  substance  which  unites 
the  sac  to  the  cremaster  inus=cle  and  other  surrounding 
parts? 

"  While  the  inguinal  hernia  is  recent,  and  not  of 
much  size,  the  cellular  substance  in  question  possesses 
all  Its  elasticity,  and  hence,  the  hernial  sac  and  the 

spermatic  cord  may  easily  ascend  towards  tin  abd 

nal  ring.  1  have  had  occasion  (says  Scarpa)  to  make 
this  observation  upon  the  dead  body  of  a  man  who 
had  an  incipient  inguinal  hernia.  The  small  hernial 
sac  was  capable  of  being  pushed  back  into  the  ring 
with  the  utmost  facility  ;  and  in  carefully  examlnta| 
the  parts,  both  within  and  without  the  belly,  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  that  the  cellular  substance  which  united 
the  sac  to  the  spermatic  cord  and  cremaster  muscle, 
was  disposed  to  yield  equally  from  without  Inwards. 
and  in  the  direction  precisely  opposite;  thai  to  to  say, 
it  made  an  equal  resistance  to  the  protrusion 
reduction  of  the  hernial  sac.  Monteggta  h B 
case  exactly  similar;  although,  according  to  his  own 
expressions  (Institui.  Cliirurg.  t.  3,  sec.  2,  p.  240),  die 
hernial  sac  was  not  very  small,  it  adhered  very  loosely 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  it  admitted  of  h 
tirely  reduced  into  the  abdomen  with  great  facility." 

In  large  old  scrotal  hernias,  Scarpa  allows,  that  such 
reduction  is  quite  impracticable  :  "  In  these,  the  cellu- 
lar substance  which  unites  the  sac  to  the  spermatic 
cord  and  cremaster  muscle,  has  acquired  such  a  den- 
sity, that  it  does  not  oppose  less  resistance  to  the 
further  enlargement  of  the  hernia,  than  to  the  efforts 
of  the  surgeon  who  endeavours  to  effect  its  reduction." 
— (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies, p.  57,  &c.) 

In  the  dead  subject,  Cloquet  found  the  sac  of  an 
internal  inguinal  hernia  reduced  into  the  abdomen, 
whither  it  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  by  a  piece  of 
omentum  adherent  to  what  had,  in  its  protruded  slate, 
been  its  fundus. — (Rccherches  sur  les  Causes,  SfC.  its 
Hernies,  p.  102.)  The  investigations  ot  the  same 
author  prove,  that  complete  or  incomplete  inversions 
of  the  sac  may  also  happen  in  the  femoral  and  internal 
inguinal  hernia,  without  the  existence  of  any  adhesion; 
but  that  the  intimate  union  between  the  sac  and  sper- 
matic cord  hinders  the  event  in  external  or  common 
inguinal  ruptures.  Le  Dran  dissected  a  case,  in  which 
tlie  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia,  with  its  contents,  had 
been  returned  into  the  abdomen  in  a  mass.  The  ob- 
servations of  Cloquet  also  tend  to  confirm  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  latter  occurrence,  which  he  describes  as 
happening  with  more  facility  in  the  internal  imiuinal 
rupture  than  in  the  crural,  and  with  most  difficulty  in 
the  external  inguinal  hernia. 

We  shall  conclude  this  anatomical  account  of  the 
inguinal  hernia,  with  the  following  explanation  of  the 
parts  as  they  appear  on  dissection:  "  The  removal  of 
the  integuments  exposes  the  exterior  Investment  of  the 
hernial  tumour,  continuous  with  the  margins  of  the 
ring,  and  formed  of  tendinous  fibres  from  the  apo- 
neurosis, the  cremaster  muscle,  &c.  This  is  connected 
by  cellular  substance  with  the  proper  hernial  sac, 
formed  of  the  peritoneum.  This  production  of  the 
peritoneum  passes  within  the  ring  of  the  external 
oblique,  and  then  goes  upwards  and  outwards.  Be- 
hind and  above  the  ring,  the  inferior  margin  of  the 
obliquus  interims  and  transversalis  crosses  the  neck 
of  the  sac.  When  these  muscles  are  reflected  towards 
the  linea  alba,  the  fascia,  ascending  from  Poupan's 
ligament,  and  forming  the  upper  opening  of  the  urn.', 
is  exposed,  and  the  epigastric  artery  is  discovered 
emerging  from  the  Inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac  (Camperi  Iconen,  tab.  x.  F.  M),  which,  at  ibis 
precise  point,  becomes  continuous  with  the  peritoneum 
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lining  the  abdomen.    The  removal  of  the  hernial  sac 

will  dlacloM  ill''  course  of  the  ipermadc  cord  in  iis 

lowardi  the  testicle;  and  when  tins  to  also 

the  Ant  part  ol  the  course  of  the  epiaastne 

,1  ir,  origin  from  ill"  iliac  trunk,  are  exposed.' 

—  (J.autrence  on  iiupturct,  p.  203,  ed.  4.) 

In  I ales,  win  ii  a  IiuIiiiihii'i  |e  occurs  (which  is  un- 

eommon),  the  round  ligament  ol  the  uterus  hears  the 
same  relation  to  the  tumour,  as  the  spermatic  cord  in 
mails.  According  to  Bit  Aitley  Cooper,  the  sac  is 
much  more  considerable  above  the  abdominal  ring 
than  below  it;  and  hence  difficulty  in  the  operation. 
All  thecals  which  he  has  seen  have  been  intestinal. 
The  Mm  tore  la,  In  almost  all  cases,  at  B  considerable 

above  the  abdominal  ring  ;  it  may  be  divided 

upwards  or  mil  wards  with  safely,  as  the  epigastric 
artery  is  situated  more  towards  the  linea  alba.— (See 
/.nnrrt,  vol    -',  p.   179  I 

Mr.  Lawrence  had  a  very  rare  instance  pointed  out 
to  Mm,  in  w  imh  a  bubonocele  In  I  female  was  situ- 
ated on  the  iiiin-1  aide  ol  the  epigastric  artery.  A  still 
mim  i  a-.-  was  examined  by  rJeatelbaeb :  it  was  not 
only  an  example  ol  Internal  bubonocele  in  a  woman, 
hut  ot  one  in  which  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from 

ii bturatrtx  artery,  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  this 

lattei  vessel  Iron  the  Inner  side  of  the  external  iliac; 

ii bturatrtx  flrsl  passed  an  inch  obliquely  down- 

mi  Inwards  over  the  cruraJ  vein,  and  immedi- 
ately afterward,  on  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes, 
made  ■  sudden  turn  backward!  and  downwards  to  the 
obturatoi  foramen;  and  at  thto  bend  rose  the  epigas- 
tric artery,  which  ran  transversely  inwards  along  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  behind  the  neck  or  the 
hernial  rac,  al  the  inner  aide  of  which  it  ascended  to 
the  in  ins  muscle,  accompanied  by  the  ligamentous 
remalni  of  the  umbilical  arteries  which  were  close 
behind  it.— (  I'ebrr  den  1'rsprtLng,  <$c  der  Lcislen- 
vnd-  Schenkelbrilche,  p. 17.) 

MARKS   or   DISCRIMINATION   BETWEEN  INGUINAL 
HEKNI/E   AND   OTHER   DISEASES. 

The  disorder!,  In  which  a  mistake  may  possibly  be 
made,  an  'm,  1 1 ydrocele,  and  Hernia  Ha- 

mot  am,  or  Ti\flanu  d  I 

for  an  account  of  the  manner  of  distinguishing  the 
Brat  i  omplaioi  from  a  bubonocele,  see  Cirsocele. 

"  The  circumscribed  Incompressible  hardness,  the 
situation  of  the  tumour,  ami  its  being  free  from  all 
connexion  with  the  spermatic  process,  will  sufficiently 

point  out  a  bubo,  at  leas!  u  lule  it  is  in  8  iccent  state  ; 
ami  when  n  is  in  any  degree  suppurated,  he  must 
have  a  very  small  share  of  the  factum  crmti/iis,  who 
cannot  reel  the  difference  between  matter,  and  either 
a  piece  of  Intestine  or  omentum. 

"  The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour,  the  free- 
dom and  sinalhiiss  of  the  spermatic  process  above  it, 
the  power  of  reeling  the  spermatic  vessels  and  the  vas 

in  thai  process,  its  being  void  of  pain  upon 

being  handled,  the  fluctuation  of  the  water,  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  the  swelling,  its  having  begun  below 
and  proceeded  Bpwarda,  its  not  being  affected  by  any 
posture  or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased  by  his 
coughing  or  sneezing,  together  with  the  absolute  im- 
pombilty  of  feeling  the  testicle  al  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelligent  person,  prove 
the  disease  to  In;  a  hydrocele."  The  transparency  of  a 
hydrocele  is  also  another  criterion.  Mr.  Pott,  however, 
allows,  that  there  are  some  exceptions,  in  which  the 
testicle  cannot  be  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrolmn,  in 
'  hernia,  "In  recent  bubonoceles,  while  the 
hernial  sac  is  thin,  has  not  been  long  or  very  much  dis- 
tended, ami  the  scrotum  still  preserves  a  regularity  of 
figure,  the  leatH  le  may  almost  always  be  easily  felt  at 
the  Inferior  ami  posterior  part  of  the  tumour.  But  in 
old  rapture!  which  have  been  long  down,  in  which 
tin'  quantity  of  contents  is  large,  the  sac  considerably 
thickened,  ami  the  scrotum  of  an  irregular  figure,  the 
testicle  frequently  cannot  be  felt,  neither  is  it  in  gene- 
v  lilt  in  the  congenital  hernia  for  obvious 
IS."— (Putt.) 
Attention  to  these  circumstances  is  Mghly  necessary 
in  practn  i ,  as  the  mistaking  of  a  hernia  for  a  hydro- 
cele may,  and  has  been,  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents. 
A  ease,  confirming  this  fact,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2.  p.  112.)  Hydrocele  of 
the  spermatic  and  is  another  case  still  more  likely  to 
II.--B 


be  taken  for  a  hernia,  than  the  common  form  of  hydro- 
cele.—  (See  Hydrocele.) 

[This  is  an  error  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
is  generally  known  or  even  supposed.  Dr.  J.  B.Da- 
vidge,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  related  in  his  lectures,  that  he  had  frequently 
been  consulted  by  persons  who  had  been  wearing 
trusses  for  years,  by  the  advice  of  surgeons  who  had 
accused  them  of  hernia,  when  the  disease  was  purely 
"  hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  ;"  and  in  one  case 
the  sac  had  been  burst  by  the  violent  efforts  made  to 
reduce  it.  I  have  knowii  this  mistake  committed  se- 
veral times,  and  shall  never  forget  one  instance  of  the 
performance  of  the  operation  by  an  English  surgeon 
possessed  of  both  skill  and  experience,  and  after  dissect- 
ing down  to  the  hernial  sac,  as  he  thought,  with  suita- 
ble caution,  he  discovered  his  error;  not  however  until 
he  had  divided  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  for 
half  an  inch,  when  the  hydrocele  gave  way,  and  emp- 
tied its  contents.  He  was  deceived  by  the  long  and 
obstinate  constipation,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccough,  ab- 
dominal distention,  and  other  symptoms  of  strangula- 
tion, which  indeed  were  sufficient,  with  the  tumour  in 
the  groin,  which  had  now  become  painful,  to  defeat  any 
ordinary  faculty  of  discrimination,  and  made  the  diag- 
nosis exceedingly  difficult.  And  it  is  but  just  to  add, 
that  he  was  sent  for  in  the  night  on  purpose  to  operate, 
after  the  taxis  had  been  ineffectually  applied,  and  the 
patient  was  alarmingly  situated.  He  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  acknowledge  his  error,  and  the  patient  sub- 
sequently recovered  under  bleeding  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic battery,  never  suffering  any  inconvenience  from 
the  wound  of  the  operation ;  indeed  benefited  thereby, 
since  it  cured  his  hydrocele  of  the  cord. — Reese.] 

"  In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the  testicle,  its 
enlargement,  the  hardened  state  of  the  epidydimis,  and 
the  exemption  of  spermatic  cord  from  all  unnatural 
fulness,  are  such  marks  as  cannot  easily  be  mistaken; 
not  to  mention  the  generally  preceding  gonorrhoea. 
But,  if  any  doubt  still  remains  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease,  the  progress  of  it  from  above  downwards, 
its  different  state  and  size  in  different  postures,  particu- 
larly lying  and  standing,  together  with  its  descent  and 
ascent,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  put  it  out  of  all  doubt, 
that  the  tumour  is  a  true  hernia." — {Pott.) 

INGUINAL   HERNIA  WITHIN   THE   CANAL. 

When  the  parts  only  protrude  into  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  not  out  of  its  lower  aperture,  they  are  covered  by 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  The 
transverse  and  internal  oblique  muscles  pass  over  the 
neck  of  the  hernia,  and  cause  the  strangulation  when 
it  happens.  The  tumour  is  small;  for,  if  the  protrusion 
increases,  the  parts  escape  through  the  lower  opening 
of  the  canal.  Exceptions,  however,  are  on  record. 
Thus,  Mr.  Lawrence  dissected  a  case  in  a  female, 
where  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  was  dis- 
tended by  a  swelling  equal  in  bulk  to  two  fists,  while 
another  portion  of"  the  sac,  as  large  as  an  egg,  projected 
through  the  ring.  Hesselbach;s  8th  plate  also  re- 
presents a  hernia  within  the  canal,  of  considerable 
size,  in  a  female.  As,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  this  form  of  inguinal  hernia,  there  is  no  very  mani- 
fest swelling,  the  case  is  no  doubt  very  often  looked 
upon  and  treated,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks,  as  an 
inflammation  of  the  bowels.— (On  Inguinal  and  Con- 
genital Hernia,  p.  48.) 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend  through 
the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into  the  canal  for  the 
spermatic  cord,  it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  and  the  swelling  is  small  and 
undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  descend  into  the 
scrotum  till  a  late  period,  and  its  first  appearance  at  the 
ring,  in  order  to  get  into  its  natural  situation,  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  hernia ;  unless  the  surgeon  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  absence  of  the  testicle  from  the  scrotum, 
and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned  by  pressing  the 
swelling. 

POINTS  Or  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  EXTERNAL  AND 
INTERNAL  INGUINAL  HERNIA,  &C 

According  to  Hesselbach,  the  characteristic  marks  of 
the  external  bubonocele  and  scrotal  hemia,  are,  1st. 
The  direction  of  the  tumour  in  the  groin.  2dlv.  The 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  creraaster.    3dly.    The  position  cf 
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the  spermatic  cord  and  testis.  4thly.  The  situation 
of  the  epigastric  artery.  5thly.  The  origin  of  the  her 
niaitsclf.  tithly.  A  preternatural  shape  of  the  body  of 
the  hernial  sac. 

1.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  distended  by  the  pro- 
truded viscera,  raises  up  the  front  side  of  the"  inguinal 
canal,  and  superincumbent  integuments,  into  an  oblong 
swelling,  which  extends  obliquely  inwards  and  down 
wards  towards  the  abdominal  ring,  and  terminates  in 
the  tumour  formed  by  the  body  of  the  hernial  sac. 
From  its  origin  it  becomes  gradually  more  prominent 
and  broad  ;  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded, and  the  larger  the  body  of  the  sac,  the  more 
manifest  is  this  oblique  swelling,  particularly  when  the 
neck  of  the  hernia  is  of  its  natural  length.  In  stran- 
gulated cases,  the  direction  of  the  tumour  is  still  more 
striking,  every  part  of  the  hernial  sac  being  then  con- 
siderably distended.  When  the  inguinal  canal,  and  of 
course  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  shortened,  the 
swelling  undergoes  a  proportional  diminution  in  its 
length ;  and  then  its  resemblance  to  the  tumour  attend- 
ing an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  where  the  opening 
through  which  the  parts  pass  is  long  and  slanting,  is  so 
great,  that  the  cases  can  only  be  discriminated  by  one 
circumstance,  viz.  the  situation  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 
and  even  this  criterion  is  of  course  wanting  in  females. 
— (Hesselbach,  p.  57, 58.)  Hesselbach  clearly  explains, 
that  the  obliquity  of  the  swelling  is  seated  in  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac.  He  observes,  that  when  an  inter- 
nal bubonocele  in  a  female  subject  passes  into  the 
labium,  the  descent  takes  place  in  a  very  sloping  direc- 
tion inwards,  and  therefore  may  at  first  be  supposed  to 
bean  external  case.  But  on  further  examination,  the 
oblique  swelling  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  body  of 
the  hernial  sac,  and  to  reach  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  labium  to  the  abdominal  ring.  Now  this 
liernia  cannot  be  mistaken  fur  an  external  bubonocele, 
the  course  of  which  from  the  ring  is  obliquely  upwards 
and  outwards.  As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  if 
there  be  any  obliquity  of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  it 
will  incline  towards  the  linea  alba. — (See  Lancet,  vol. 
2,  p.  109.) 

Hesselbach  reminds  us,  that  an  internal  inguinal  or 
scrotal  hernia,  may  be  conjoined  with  an  external  in- 
complete bubonocele;  a  kind  of  case  easily  made  out 
with  a  litlie  attention ;  for  the  place  of  division  be- 
tween the  two  sacs  is  indicated  by  a  more  or  less  deep 
groove.  The  nature  of  the  disease  will  also  be  still 
clearer,  if  one  of  the  tumours  admit  of  reduction.  A 
specimen  of  such  a  double  hernia  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Wiirzburg. 

It  is  further  noticed  by  Hesselbach,  that  when  the 
situations  of  the  external  and  internal  hernia}  are  com- 
pared, the  first  of  these  swellings  will  be  found  to  be 
rather  farther  than  the  other  from  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes ;  a  difference  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  muscle,  the  lower  fibres  of  which,  attached 
to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubes,  run  in  a  curved 
direction  transversely  over  the  anterior  and  inner  part 
of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  are  applied  so 
closely  to  it,  that  it  cannot  approach  quite  so  much  to- 
wards the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  as  the  neck  of  the 
internal  bubonocele  does.  The  muscular  fibres  in 
question  are  situated  directly  behind  the  inner  pillar 
of  the  abdominal  ring. 

2  Most  of  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster  lie  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  others  are  also  scat- 
tered over  its  external  and  internal  sides.  Some  fibres 
may  also  be  perceived  on  its  fore  part,  which  are  re- 
markable, because  they  run  in  a  transverse  curved  di- 
rection, with  their  convexity  downwards,  and  two  fas- 
ciculi of  which  descend  below  the  abdominal  ring. 
These  are  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster,  which  proceed 
within  the  ring  transversely  upwards  over  the  sperma- 
tic cord,  and  are  pushed  out  of  that  opening  by  the  her- 
nial sac.  These  arched  fleshy  fibres  are  not  always, 
though  generally,  perceptible;  and  when  they  are  pre- 
sent en  the  fore  part  of  the  hernial  sac,  Hesselbach  ac- 
counts them  a  sure  criterion  of  an  external  scrotal  her- 
nia; but  he  has  not  yet  ascertained  whether  they  are 
visible  while  the  rupture  is  confined  to  the  groin. 

3.  The  situation  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testis  in 
the  externa'  inguinal  liernia,  and, 

4.  Thatol  the  epigastric  artery,  and  its  displacement 
inwards  by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  have  been  sufficiently 
explained. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  hernia  ori- 


ginates, the  disease  often  takes  plnco  suddenly,  wltko« 
any  exciting  cause  being  observed  capable  of  account' 
ing  tin-  the  I'tl'ect.     Here,  aaya  Hesaelbacn,  the  predti 
posing  cauBe  must  have  been  peat;  for  Instance,  lbs 
communication  between  the  caviiy  of  the  peritoneum 
and  that  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  remained  a  long 
while  unclosed;  and  whin  a  hernia  of  this  description 
is  examined,  the  other  marks  of  an  externa]  inguinal 
hernia  are  associated  with  the  sudden  formation  of  Ins. 
disease.    In  this  quick  manner  the  congenital  hernia 
which  is  one  of  the  external  ca-es,  frequently  mis.  s' 
The  internal  inguinal  hernia  is  also  observed  mostly  lo 
take  place  very  suddenly,  yet  only  after  viol, 
sional  causes.     According  lo  Sir  A  si  ley  Cooper.  Itariaea 
more  frequently  from  the  efforts  made  to  expel  l>ic  itriin- 
in  cases  of  stricture,  than  from  any  other  can 
Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  141.) 

6.  A  preternatural  form  of  the  body  of  the  hernial 
sac,  Hesselbach  remarks,  is  particularly  seated  in  the 
shealh  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and  can  never  happen  In 
the  internal  scrotal  hernia;  for  it  is  only  in  external 
cases  that  the  above  sheath  is  ever  converted  into  the 
hernial  sac.  Hesselbach  here  refers  to  the  partial  con- 
traction often  noticed  at  the  lower  part  or  the  above 
sheath  incases  of  congenital  hernia;  a  circumstance 
which  is  always  discovered  previously  to  the  busim  sj 
of  dividing  the  ring. 

In  adults,  an  external  inguinal  or  scrotal  hernia,  on 
the  right  side,  contains  some  of  the  ilium,  and,  when 
the  swelling  is  large,  it  may  include  the  ccccum,  and 
sometimes  a  piece  of  omentum.  In  one  child,  ten 
weeksold,  and  in  another  still  younger,  the  appendix 
vermiformis  was  protruded  and  connected  by  a  natural 
band  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  peritoneum.  When, 
in  these  ruptures  of  the  right  side,  the  caecum,  or,  in 
those  of  the  left,  the  colon,  are  met  with  closely  adhe- 
rent to  the  hinder  side  of  the  hernial  sac,  the  adhesion 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  disease,  since 
it  is  the  perfectly  natural  connexion  of  those  bowels 
with  the  peritoneum.  On  the  left  side,  the  parts  most 
commonly  protruded  are  the  colon  and  omentum 

With  regard  to  the  internal  inguinal  hernia,  the 
place  of  its  first  protrusion  has  been  already  described. 
The  protruded  peritoneum  and  viscera,  according  lo 
Hesselbach's  account,  pass  from  behind  itraight  fur- 
wards,  between  the  fibres  of  what  he  names  the  Inter" 
nal  inguinal  ligament,  and  the  fleshy  fibres  of  Hie  inter- 
nal oblique  muscle:  they  then  pass,  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  out  of  the  abdominal  ring, 
where  the  hernia  presents  a  circular  globular  swell- 
ing; suddenly  formed  in  consequence  of  some  violent 
effort.  The  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  very  short ; 
shorter  than  it  can  ever  be  in  an  external  inguinal  her- 
nia ;  and  when  the  tumour  is  of  the  above  shape,  the 
passage  through  which  it  passes  is  annular,  narrower 
in  some  instances  than  others,  and  its  margin  is  tendi- 
nous. From  the  few  cases  which  Hesselbach  baaseen 
of  this  form  of  the  disease,  he  is  led  to  conjecture, 
that  the  hernial  sac  is  rarely  so  large  as  in  the  external 
inguinal  hernia.— (P.  41.)  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  internal  inguinal  hernia  occurs. when  the 
tendon  of  the  transversalis  is  unnaturally  weak?,  does 
not  exist  at  all,  or  has  been  broken. — (On Inguinal 
Hernia,  p.  51.)  Cloquet  states,  that  the  sac  either  pro- 
pels before  it,  and  thus  receives  a  covering  from  the 
fascia  transversalis,  or  passes  through  an  opening  in  it. 
— (Recherches  Anat.p.  83.)  Mr.  Lawrence  dissected  a 
case,  where  the  fascia  was  neither  ihinner  than  usual, 
nor  broken,  but  it  had  been  protruded  before  the  peri- 
toneum, and  formed  a  thick  aponeurotic  covering  to 
the  hernial  sac.  Mr.  Stanley  has  always  found  it  thus 
covered,  and  some  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  fact, 
have  been  placed  by  him  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.— (Ore  Ruptures,  p. 209.  211,  ed.  4.) 
According  to  Langeubock,  this  is  the  usual  stale  of  the 
parts.— (Comment.  §  105,  tab.  17,  18,  19.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  lectures,  also  describes  the  hernia  as 
having  an  investment,  one  half  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  tendon  of  the  transversalis,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  fascia  transversalis.— (See  J.iinrrt,  vol.  2,  p. 
140.)  The  earlier  dissections  made  by  Hesselbach, led 
him  to  suppose,  that  in  the  internal  inguinal  liernia, 
the  opening  through  which  the  protrusion  happens  is 
always  annular,  and  the  swelling  in  front  of  the  ring 
globular;  but  subsequent  cases  which  he  has  met  with 
have  informed  him  that  the  opening  is  frequently 
sloping  and  longish;  in  which  circumstance,  the  re- 
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Wlhlimw  »f  it'*  tumour  to  Hint  or  tlie  external  bubo- 
nii  a  shortened  neck. is  such,  ibat  ilie  only 
lion  between  the  two  cases  is  the  posi- 
tion ol  lb*  spermatic cord.     In  females,  even  tide  cri- 
terion   m    Of  coursi;   deficient. — [Hesselbaeh,  p-   57.) 

Though  individuals  of  almost  every  age  are  subject  to 
lubonoceles,  they  arc  nun  li  less  common  than 
external  i  sees.  A<  i  ordlng  to  Hesselbaeh,  they  may  be 
known  by  the  following  characters:  L  The  swelling, 
formed  by  the  bod)  ol  the  hernial  sac,  Immediately  in 
n, .in  ol  lb*  abdominal  rim;.  -J.  The  situation  or  the 
■permatii  cord.    :i  That  of.  the  epigastric  artery. 

i  The  net  k  o'f  the  hernial  sac,  besides  being  very 
short,  does  not,  Ukethat  of  an  external  Inguinal  hernia, 
take  an  oblique  direction,  but  advances  straight  from 
behind  forwards  through  the  abdominal  ring;  anil  as 
the  i«"U  oi  the  sac  Ilea  directly  over  ihe  neck,  none  of 
lling  formed  by  the  distention  of  the  latter  |iart, 

ran  be  I'll.     Nor  does  an)  Other  linnoiir,  produced  by 

the  bodj  iii  a  hernial  sac,  ever  cause  acirculai  spbe- 
•  lling  directly  before  the  abdominal  ring.    The 

situation  ol  the  neck  of  this  kind  of  hernia  must  al- 
ii ailv  apprize  US,  that  the  internal  bubonocele  is  nearer 

iii. in  in.'  external  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.    In 

Women  tin:  sha|M:  of  tbt:  tumour  is  the  only  character, 
by  WhUh  the  case  can  In;  distinguished.— (Hesselbaeh, 

i.  After  n  bal  has  been  already  mated,  respecting  the 
situation  nl  He1  spermatic  cord  in  the  internal  inguinal 
iii  rnla.  i  shall  merely  uotlceoneor  two  observations  of 
Hesselbaeh    The  cord  lies  either  upon  the  outer  side,  or 

null  i  hallol  the  lure  pari  ol  I  In:  upper  portion  of  the  her- 

Dialsac,  the  blood  vessels  forwards,  and  the  vas  deferens 

backwards.      When  the  BBC   is  adherent  to  the  whole 

length  of  the  cord,  the  testis  is  not  situated  under  the 

fundus  of  the  sac,  as  in  the  external  scrotal  hernia,  hut 
eiihcr  at  the  fore  part  or  outer  side  of  the  body  of  the 

sac.     The  hernial  sac,  as  far  as  the  abdominal   ring,  is 

i  n  lulled  from  the  com n  peritoneal  covering  of  the 

Spermatic  cord,  but,  at  tins  opening,  it  descends  be- 
tween  the  cud  and  ihe  internal  thin  part  of  the  sheath 

i.i  the  oremaatar,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  stronger 

tow  arils  ihe  front  and  outer  side  of  the  hernia,  over 
whuh  part  alone  the  tleshy  fibres  of  the  cremastei  are 
spread. — (/'■  44.) 

:i  The  epigastric  artery  always  ascends  obliquely 
Inwards  al  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial 

Sac  Hi  sselh.u  h  has  never  seen  hut  one  case  of  in- 
ternal bubonocele,  In  which  there  was  a  deviation  from 
1 1 ■  i  -  1 1 1 1 < - .  The  example  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  was  one  lit  winch  the  epigastric  artery  arose  from 
tin'  obturatlil  about  an  inch  from  the  origin  of  this 
i  i-i  rasaal  Tin- viscera  usually  contained  in  an  in- 
ternal Inguinal  or  scrotal  henna,  on  the  ri::ht  side,  are 
tin-  lower  pail  of  the  small  Intestines,  and  sometimes 
Omentum;  on  the  left,  a  part  of  the  .small  intestines, 
frequently  omentum,  and,  when  the  tumour  is  large, 
the  clou  may  atao  protrude.    A  protrusion  of  the 

bladder  may  accompany  Ihe  disease,  hut  that  organ  is 

hi  course  always  excluded  from  the  cavity  of  the  her- 
nial sac.     When  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  are 

situated  more  outwards  than  usual,  and  lie  over  the 
centre  of  the  space  at  which  the  protrusion  happens, 

an  internal  bubonocele  may  he  double,  the  prolapsus 
happening  mi  each  side  of  that  ligamentous  substance, 

which  is  Itself  also  pushed  outwards,  [nconsequen.ee 
of  the  accidental  presence  of  some  very  strong  tendi- 
nous fibres  al  the  centre  of  the  fascia,  called  by  lles- 
selbsch  the  internal  inguinal  ligament,  there  may  also 
he  two  distinct  protrusions,  with  separate  hernial  sacs. 

When  the  surgeon,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going  circumstances,  has  formed  a  judgment  respecting 

the  nature  Of  the  hernia,  he  will  he  belter  qualified  i,i 

regulate  the  treatment  of  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  exter- 
nal inguinal  hernia,  be  win  know,  that  the  pressure  em- 
ployed  foi  the  reduction  of  thebowi  Is  should  be  made 
in  ihe  direction  of  ihe  neck  of  ihe  hernial  sac,  viz. 
obllquel)  upwards  and  outwards  towards  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium;  hut  that,  when 

the  neck  ol'  the  >auie  kind  of  hernia  is  very  short,  and 
ii, ir  side  of  Ihe  Inguinal  canal  has  been  re- 
moved. Ihe  pressure  should  be  made  nearly  in  astraight 
line  final  before  backwards.  Vox  what  ilesselbach 
terms  the  long  necked  external  inguinal  hernia,  the  pad 
of  a  truss  Should  be  so  Constructed,  as  not  merely  to 
press  upon  the  abdominal  ring,  but  also  upon  the  neck 

B* 


of  the  sac  and  the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal. 
But  when  the  neck  of  the  hernia  is  very  short,  the 
pad  should  be  nearly  of  the  same  form  as  that  required 
for  an  internal  inguinal  hernia. — (Hesselbaeh,  p.  38; 
and  BrUnninghausen,  Gemeinniitziger  Untemcht  iiber 
die  Hriiche,frc.  Wiinb.  1811.)  In  auemptingthe  reduc- 
tion of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  the  pressure  should 
be  directed  nearly  straight  backwards ;  and  the  pad  of 
the  truss  should  only  act  upon  the  abdominal  ring.— 
(Hesselbaeh,  p.  46.)  It  isa  case  in  which  the  intestine 
often  continues  strangulated,  after  the  reduction,  vvitliin 
the  ring.— (Sir  A.  Cooper ;  see  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  142.)  , 

THE   OPERATION    rOR   STRANGULATED   IKGUIKAb 
HERNIA,   OR   BUBONOCELE. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  particularly  recommends  opera 
tions  for  strangulated  hernia:  to  be  performed  before 
any  peritoneal  tenderness  exists,  which  renders  the 
issue  very  doubtful,  though  the  parts  be  liberated  by 
the  division  of  the  stricture.  Such  tenderness  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  tension  produced  by  the  in- 
flation of  the  intestines.  In  old  persons,  the  operation 
may  be  deferred  longer  than  in  the  young  or  the  mid- 
dle-'aged.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  142.)  The  operation 
consists  in  dividing  the  integuments;  dissecting  down 
to  the  sac,  and  opening  it;  removing  the  stricture;  and 
replacing  the  protruded  viscera.  The  hair  is  first  to 
be  shaved  from  the  pubes. 

The  external  incision  should  begin  an  inch  above 
the  external  angle  of  the  ring,  and  extend  over  the 
middle  of  the  tumour  to  its  lower  part,  except  when 
the  swelling  is  large ;  in  which  circumstance,  the  cut 
need  not  extend  so  far  down,  as  will  he  presently  no- 
ticed. The  advantage  of  beginning  the  wound  so  high, 
is  to  obtain  convenient,  room  for  the  incision  of  the 
stricture.  By  this  first  cut,  the  external  pubic  branch 
of  the  femoral  artery  may  be  divided:  it  crosses  the 
hernial  sac  near  the  abdominal  ring,  and  sometimes 
bleeds  so  freely  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  tied. 
In  general,  however,  a  ligature  is  unnecessary. 

When  this  incision  is  carried  low  down,  the  caution, 
given  by  Camper,  should  always  be  remembered,  viz 
that  there  is  a  possibility  of  dividing  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, should  they  happen  to  be  situated,  as  they  some- 
times are,  in  front  of  the  hernia.  And  in  order  to 
avoid  such  an  accident,  which  is  particularly  apt  to 
occur  in  cases  of  internal  inguinal  or  scrotal  hernia 
the  incision  through  the  skin  should  be  made  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards. — (Hesselbaeh,  p.  46.)  The 
division  of  the  integuments  brings  into  view  the  fascia, 
which  is  sent  off  from  the  tendum  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  covers  the  hernial  sac. 

The  layers  of  tendinous  fibres,  cellular  substance, 
•fee.  intervening  between  the  skin  and  sac,  should  be 
carefully  divided,  one  after  another,  with  the  knife  and 
dissecting  forceps  ;  the  edge  of  the  former  instrument 
being  turned  horizontally,  lest  the  incisions  be  carried 
too  deeply  at  once,  and  the  viscera  contained  in  the  sac 
wounded. 

After  making  a  small  opening  through  a  part  of  the 
fascia  covering  the  sac,  some  practitioners  introduce  a 
director,  and  divide  this  fascia  up  wards  and  down  wards, 
as  far  as  the  tumour  extends.  The  same  manner  they 
next  pursue  with  regard  to  the  cremaster  muscle.  Thus 
the  sac  becomes  completely  exposed.  When  this  me- 
thod is  followed,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the  incisions 
not  to  be  carried  upwards  nearer  than  one  inch  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  ex- 
plained. 

However,  it  may  be  rationally  doubted,  whether 
there  is  any  good  in  these  formal  and  successive  divi- 
sions of  the  whole  length  of  the  coverings  of  the  sac  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  protract  the  operation  very 
much  ;  for  the  manner  in  which  the  sac  adheres  to  the 
outer  investment  of  it,  prevents  the  latter  from  being 
raised  and  cut  without  trouble  and  delay.  As  the  grand 
object,  after  the  skin  has  been  divided,  is  to  make  a 
small  opening  into  the  sac,  sufficient  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  director,  dissecting  down  at  one  particular 
place  answers  every  purpose,  and  enables  us,  in  the 
end,  to  lay  open  the  whole  of  the  sac  and  its  coverings 
in  the  shortest  time.  Let  the  operator  only  take  care 
to  raise  the  successive  layers  of  fibres  with  the  forceps, 
and  divide  the  apex  of  each  elevated  portion  with  the 
knife  held  horizontally.  As  there  is  commonly  a 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac,  and  if, gravitates  to  the 
lower  part,  to  which  the  intestine  seldom  quite  de- 
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scends,  this  is  certainly  tlie  safest  situation  for  making 
the  first  opening  into  the  sac.  The  operator,  however, 
should  not  rely  upon  the  presence  of  such  fluid,  and 
cut  too  boldly ;  for  sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  the  vis- 
cera may  be  in  immediate  contact  with,  nay,  adherent 
to,  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac. 

The  circular  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  a  piece 
of  intestine,  and  its  smooth  polished  surface,  suf- 
ficiently distinguish  it  from  the  hernial  sac,  which  has 
a  rough  cellular  surface,  and  is  always  connected 
with  the  surrounding  parts,  although  these  adhesions, 
in  a  very  recent  case,  may  be  but  slight.— {Lawrence 
on  Ruptures,  p.  232,  edit.  4.) 

I  have  mentioned  that  Sir  A.  Cooper  only  advises 
cutting  the  fascia  and  other  coverings  of  the  sac,  under 
the  skin,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  abdominal  ring;  and, 
of  course,  he  also  recommends  limiting  the  division  of 
the  sac  itself  to  the  same  extent.  His  reasons  for  this 
practice  are,  to  avoid  making  the  closure  of  the  wound 
more  difficult,  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  peritoneal 
inflammation. 

Having  laid  open  the  hernial  sac,  with  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  guided  by  a  director,  or  the  fore- 
finger, introduced  into  the  opening  made  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sac,  the  next  desideratum  is  to  divide  the 
stricture,  unless  the  viscera  admit  of  being  easily  re- 
duced, without  such  an  incision  being  made  as  occa- 
sionally happens. 

From  the  anatomical  account  which  has  been  given 
of  the  bubonocele,  it  appears,  that  the  stricture  may 
either  be  situated  at  the  abdominal  ring,  and  be  formed 
by  the  margins  of  this  opening,  or  else  at  the  inner 
aperture  of  the  canal,  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  outwards,  from  the  outer  open- 
ing in  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  This 
latter  strangulation  is  caused  by  the  semicircular  edge 
of  the  transversalis  muscle  and  its  tendon,  which  pass 
over  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  by  a  fascia,  arising 
from  Poupart's  ligament,  the  semicircular  border  of 
which  passes  under  this  part  of  the  sac. 

The  common,  and  probably  the  best,  practice  is  to 
divide  the  hernial  sac,  together  with  the  stricture. 
When  this  is  situated  at  the  abdominal  ring,  the  sur- 
geon is  to  introduce  the  end  of  a  director  a  little  way  into 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  within  the  aperture  in  the  tendon, 
and  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  guided  on  the  latter 
instrument,  he  is  to  cut  the  stricture  upwards  and  out- 
wards, or  else  directly  upwards  ;  a  manner  which  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends,  because  it  is  applicable  to  all 
cases,  even  the  less  frequent  ones,  in  which  the  hernia 
protrudes  at  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  artery ;  and 
in  all  common  instances,  we  know,  that  this  vessel 
runs  upwards  round  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
sac;  a  course  prohibiting  the  division  of  the  stricture 
upwards  and  inwards. 

In  the  external  inguinal  hernia,  the  method  of  cutting 
the  stricture  upwards  and  outwards  is  perfectly  safe; 
but  when  the  case  is  what  Hesselbach  calls  internal, 
and  the  viscera  descend  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epi- 
gastric artery,  it  is  a  plan  which  would  endanger  the 
latter  vessel,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted,  notwith- 
standing any  statement  made  in  its  favour  by  Rud- 
torffer. — {Jibhandluvg  iiber  die  einfachste  vnd  sichcrstc 
Operations-Jilethode  eingesperrter  JLeisten-und- Schen- 
helbr&che.  Wien,  1808.)  In  this  work,  the  erroneous 
plan  of  cutting  the  ring  inwards  is  inculcated,  both  in 
the  external  and  internal  inguinal  rupture.  The  author, 
however,  seems  to  have  performed  many  operations  in 
this  manner,  without  any  accident  from  hemorrhage; 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  Professor  Langenbeck 
ascribes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  knife  having  al- 
ways been  applied,  as  Rudtorffer  directs,  to  the  middle 
of  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  and  to  the  cut  having 
been  very  limited.  Lanoenbeck  is  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  knife  had  been  applied  a  little  lower,  and  the 
incision  carried  to  any  extent,  the  epigastric  artery,  in 
ordinary  cases,  would  not  have  escaped  injury.  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  rule  of  always  cutting  in  one  direction,  viz. 
upwards,  which  I  believe  was  first  advised  by  Rouge- 
mont,  and  afterward  by  Autenrieth  (Dissert.  Mo- 
ment circa  Herniotom,  pracipue  cvrca  evitandam  ./)rt. 
Epiaastr.  Lasionem,Tub.  1799),  is  perhaps  a  very  good 
one"because  it  is  at  least  easy  for  the  memory,  and 
will  answer  very  well,  even  when  it  is  not  m  the  power 
of  the  surgeon  to  pronounce  positively,  whether  the 
case  is  a  short-necked  external  bubonocele,  or  an  in- 
ternal one  with  an  oblong  oval  fissure,  cases  having  a 


great  external  resemblance,  especially  in  women,  In 
whom  there  is  not  the  spermatic  cord  as  a  crl 
for,  after  all,  this  part,  when  present,  is  i, 
guide,  and  that  en  which  Desauftfoun  li 
sale  advice,  viz.  when  the  cord  is  ai  the  posterior  "r 
inner  side  of  the  neck  <>i  the  hernial  sal ,  to  divide  ib< 
ring  upwards  and  outwards,  but  mu  aids  and  upwards 
when  it  lay  at  the  outer  or  on  the  forepart  of  the  Me. 
— ((Euvres  Chir.par  Bicliat,  t.  2.)  At  all  events,  this 
advice  is  subject  hut  to  one  exception,  which  is  the 
very  rare  one  of  the  epigastric  running  round  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  an  internal  bubonocele- 
a  possibility  which  has  been  already  explained,  and 
which  leads  Hesselbach  particularly  to  recommend  toe 
division  of  the  ring,  in  every  internal  inguinal  h 
be  made  straight  upwards.— (P.  47.)  Indeed,  the  lung 
necked  external  bubonocele  is  the  only  case  in  which 
he  thinks  the  latter  plan  should  give  way  to  thai  of 
cutting  upwards  and  outwards.  The  safety  and  pro- 
priety of  the  method  of  always  cutting  upwai 
strikingly  illustrated  by  what  Scarpa  obser 
states,  that  the  right  direction  of  the  incision  of  the  ring 
isdirectly  upwards,  parallel  to  the  linea  alba.  "  1  have 
(says  he)  operated  in  the  way  which  1  recommend, 
upon  several  dead  subjects,  who  had  either  external  or 
internal  inguinal  hernia;,  directing  my  incision  in  tin- 
course  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nil" 
parallel  to  the  linea  alba:  in  all,  I  constantly  left  the 
epigastric  artery  untouched,  even  when  I  extended  the 
cut  about  an  inch  above  the  inguinal  ring."— (Scarpa, 
Traiti  Pratique  des  Hermes,  p.  111.)  Onlyoneob 
jection,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  been  made  to  thtl  plan, 
and  it  is  founded  on  the  alleged  impossibility  of  intro- 
ducing the  knife,  so  as  to  cut  straight  upwards,  when 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  long,  because  then  the 
posterior  side  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  in  the  way— 
[Hesselbach,  p.  40.)  No  more  of  the  parts  forming  the 
stricture  should  he  cut  than  is  just  .sufficient  for  al- 
lowing the  protruded  viscera  to  be  reduced,  without 
bruising  or  otherwise  hurting  them ;  and  I  consider  the 
middle  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  ring  the  safest  place 
for  making  the  necessary  incision. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Inguinal 
Hernia,  advises  a  mode  of  dividing  the  stricture,  con- 
siderably different  from  the  usual  method.    He  directs 
the  finger  of  the  operator  to  be  introduced  Into  the  sar 
(which  in  his  plan,  we  know,  is  left  undivided  for  the 
space  of  one  inch  below  the  ring).     When  the  stricture 
is  felt,  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  to  be  conveyed  over 
the  front  of  the  sac  into  the  ring  (between  the  two 
parts),  and  the  latter  only  is  then  to  be  divided,  In  the 
direction  upwards,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  and  to  an  extent  just  sufficient  to  allow  the 
protruded  parts  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen,  with- 
out their  being  hurt.     The  two  chief  advantages  which 
Sir  A.  Cooper  imputes  to  this  method  are,  that  the  dan- 
ger of  peritoneal  inflammation  will  be  less,  and  that 
the  epigastric  artery,  if  wounded,  would  not  bleed  into 
the  abdomen.    I  am  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Lawrence's 
remarks  concerning  this  proposal  are  judicious:  an 
accurate  comparative  trial  of  both  methods  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  determine  the  weight  of  the  first 
reason.    The  second  circumstance  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  any  importance,  if  we  cut  in  such  a  direction  as 
will  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  artery.    Many 
circumstances  present  themselves  as  objections  to  this 
proposal.    The  manreuvre  itself,  although  perhaps  easy 
to  the  experienced  hand  of  so  able  an  anatomist  as  Bir 
A.  Cooper,  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  found  highly 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  by  the  generality 
geons.    This  difficulty  arises  from  the  firm  manner  in 
which  the  sac  and  surrounding  parts  are  connected, 
we  might  almost  say,  consolidated  together.    The  ex- 
perience of  Richter  ( Traiti  des  Hernics,p.  1 1  - 
that  this  objection  is  founded  in  reality.     He  01 
to  divide  the  ring  without  cutting  the  sac,  but  he  found 
it  impracticable.    If  the  stricture  is  so  tight  B 
vent  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  there  must  be  great 
danger  of  wounding  the  protruded  parts.    The  prac- 
tice would  still  benot  advisable,  even  if  it  could  ba 
rendered  as  easy  as  the  common  method  of  operating 
Sir  Astley  leaves  an  inch  of  the  sac  below  the  ring  un 
divided:   thus  a  bag  remains  ready  to  receive  any 
future  protrusion,  and  the  chance  of  a  radical  cure  is 
diminished.    It  would  be  better  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Richter,  and  scarify  the  neck  of  the  BBC,  in  order  to 
promote  an  adhesion  of  its  sides.    He  has  found  this 
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0  srjfirmsftll  in  accomplishing  a  radical  cure, 

;,  i'h.  n-  i  nploymenl  in  every  ope- 
i  in. ,11  Mr  strangulated  hernia.— i^Hei:  Lawrence  on  Ilup- 

•*>  r.i 

1 1  ill,  itrlcture  ihould  be  at  the  inner  opening  ol  tne 

canal  fbi  Um  ipe Uc  cord,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advises  the 

lo  Introduce  bit  Anger  into  the  sac  as  far  as 
i  it,-,  and  then  to  Insinuate  a  probe-pointed 
h  uli  the  Hat  part  of  iLs  blade  turned  towards 
between  Hie  from  of  the  sac  and  the  abdo- 
minal ring,  mi  ii  arrivea  under  the  itrlcture  formed  by 
ii„   lowei  edge  "i  il".  transversalls  and  ohhquus  in- 

1  bl  n    Hie    edge  of  Hie    Instrument    is   lo    lie 

turned  forward*,  and  the  iiricture  cut  in  the  direction 

Upwards.     Tins  plan  of  not  cutting  Hie  neck  ol  the  sac 

U  hablc  loall  the  objection*  atated  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  regard  to  the  i  aae  In  which  the  strangulation  takes 

place  el  the  abdo al  ring,    sir  A.  Cooper's  bistoury 

proper  one  foi  dividing  the  stricture,  as  it  only 

Ing  edge  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  point. 

Perbap  ,  on  the  whole,  we  may  infer,  thai  it  is  both 

I  ami  advantageous  to  divide  the  neck  ot  the 

bei  with  the  stricture,  whether  this  be  situated 
.,1  the  ring  or  more  Inwards,    The  method  of  cutting 
Lure  from  without  inwards  I  consider  objec- 
tionable, on  the  ground  of  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
bowels  In  this  mode  being  greater  than  that  or  any 
ai  cldi  ni  from  wounding  the  epigaslrie  artery,  when  it 
:n  Isei  In  an  unusual  manner,  and  deviates  from  its  re- 
gular course  ;  s  reflei  tion  which  has  made  Dr.  Hessel- 
advocate  for  the  practice.— (See  Si- 
!i  nines,  4to.  Bamberg,  1819.) 

When  the  stricture  Is  at  (he  upper  opening  of  the 
-  anal,  the  rim;  should  not  be  cut,  unless  it  pre- 
vent the  operator  from  reaching  the  more  deeply  seated 
strangulation, as  happened  In  a  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
Lawrence.-  ,"»  liu/itures,  p.  241,  cd.i.) 

Room  being  made  For  the  reduction  of  the  protruded 
parts  Into  the  abdomen  by  the  division  of  the  stricture, 
lobe  Immediately  returned,  if  sound  and  free 
from  adhi  lions.  'This  object  i-  considerably  facilitated 
liy  bending  the  thigh.  The  Intestines  are  t,,  be  reduced 
I.,  fore  the  omentum ;  bul  u  hen  a  portion  of  mesentery 
Is  protruded,  ll  is  to  be  returned  before  either  of  the 
preceding  pans.  The  Intestine  should  alws 
duced,  unit  ss  II  he  found  in  a  state  of  actual  mortifica- 
tion, ii  often  appears  so  altered  in  colour,  that  an  un- 
Informed  person  would  deem  it  Improper  to  return  ii 

Into  the  ah,  i, -ii.    However,  if  such  alteration  should 

mil  amount  i<i  a  real  mortification,  experience  jusi ni,  - 
the  reduction  "i  the  pari.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  judi- 
ciously cautioned  the  operator  not  to  mistake  the  dark 
brovi  ii  disi  olorations  for  a  state  or  gangrene. 
Wan  these  the  protruded  pari  is  frequently  found 
ail,  ,i,  ii ,  and  as  ihcy  generally  produce  m,  permanent 
mlscbli  i.  the}  ougbl  to  !„■  carefully  discriminated  from 
the  I, la,  k-purple,  in  lead  coloured  spots  which  usually 
pi,, ni,    in,, mil  an, mi.    To  determine  whether  a  dis- 

coloured  portli f  intestine  he  positively  mortified, 

s<, me  recommend  pressing  fbrvi  ardstbe  blood  contained 
in  the  veins;  a  1 1, 1  ii  tbej  lil  i  again,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  proof  thai  the  bowel  u  still  possessed  of  life. 

[n  returning  a  piece  of  Intestine  into  the  abdomen, 

Hie  -ui,;,  nn  slimilil  first  inlrodiice  the  part  nearest  the 
ring   thll  ap, iture,  and  hold  il   (here  nil  another 

portion  lias  succeeded  ii.  This  method  is  to  be  con- 
tinued nil  Hie  whole  of  the  protruded  bowel  is  reduced. 

mployment  of  force  or  violence  in  the  endea- 
vours i"  o  turn  the  contents  of  a  hernia  in  the  opera 
lion,  tannol  he  too  sevei.lv  reprobated;  a  method  the 

in,  lous  because  such  parts  are  more  or  less  in 
a  itati  of  Inflammation.    It  is  always  better  to  enlarge 

ni  pinch  and  hruiso  the  bowel  in  trying 

to  gel  ii  through  an  opening  which  U  too  email.  Dis- 
tention of  the  intestlue  sometimes  pr<  vents  the  reduc- 
tion; hill   when  this  is  Hie  only  impediment,  the  part 

rally  he  returned  as  soon  as  us  contents  have 
pressed  into  the  intestinal  canal  within  the 
itrlcture     ii  is  better,  however,  to  dilate  the  strangu- 
lation a  inii,  re.  than  use  anj  force  in  hying  to  get 

the  intestine  ha,  k  Into  the  abdomen  in  the  manner  just 

Reduction  is  sometimes  Impeded  by  the  protruded 

Hi,  r  or  to  Hie  hernial  sac.     The 

aie  not  often  found  very  firmly  adherent  to- 
gether.   The  omentum  and  Inside  of  the  sac  ire  the 

pjiu  which  are  most  subject  to  become  intimately 


connected  by  adhesions.  The  fingers  will  commonly 
serve  for  breaking  any  recent  slight  adhesions  which 
may  have  taken  place  between  the  intestines  and  in- 
side of  tiie  hernial  sac.  When  those  adhesions  are 
firm,  and  of  long  standing,  they  must  be  cautiously 
divided  with  the  knife;  an  object  which  can  be  most 
easily  and  safely  accomplished,  in  case  they  are  long 
enough  to  permit  the  intestine  to  be  elevated  a  little 
way  from  the  surface  of  the  sac.  But,  provided  tiieir 
firmness  and  shortness  keep  the  external  coat  of  the 
bowel  and  inner  surface  of  the  sac  in  close  contact,  the 
greatest  care  is  requisite  in  separating  the  parts  with  a 
knife,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  intestine.  In  doing 
this,  the  most  prudent  and  safe  method  is  not  to  cut  too 
near  the  bowel,  but  rather  to  remove  the  adherent 
parts  of  the  sac,  and  return  them  with  the  intestine 
into  the  abdomen.  Every  preternatural  connexion 
should  always  be  separated  before  the  viscera  are  re- 
duced: Sir  A.Cooper  mentions,  that  a  fatal  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  intestinal  matter  has  arisen  from 
the  mere  adhesion  of  the  two  sides  of  a  fold  of  intes- 
tine together. — (P.  31.)  When  the  adhesions  which 
prevent  reduction  are  situated  about  the  neck  of  the 
sac,  and  out  of  the  operator's  view,  it  is  best  to  make 
the  wound  through  the  skin  and  abdominal  ring  some- 
what larger,  so  as  to  be  able  to  separate  the  adhesions 
wiih  more  safety. 

Having  reduced  the  parts,  the  operator  should  intro- 
duce his  finger,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sure  that  they 
are  fairly  and  freely  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and 
no  longer  suffer  constriction,  either  from  the  inner 
opening,  from  the  ring,  or  the  parts  just  within  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Sometimes  a  strangulated  hernia  is  complicated  with 
a  hydrocele;  a  circumstance  which  may  render  it  ne- 
cessary either  to  cut  through  the  latter  swelling,  or  to 
limit  the  incision  into  the  hernial  sac,  according  as  the 
hydrocele  happens  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  sac,  as  seen  by  M.  Cloquet  and  Mr.  Stanley,  or 
merely  to  advance  in  front  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rupture. — (See  Lawrence  on  Iiitptures,p.21<5,  edit.  4.) 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  OMENTUM. 

In  an  entero-epiplocele,  this  part,  if  healthy  and  free 
from  gangrene,  is  to  be  reduced  after  the  intestine. 
When,  however,  it  is  much  diseased,  thickened,  and 
indurated,  as  it  ijsjjjriuontly  is  found  to  be,  after  remain- 
ing any  considc^pc  time  in  a  hernial  sac,  the  morbid 
part  should  be  cut  off.  Its  reduction  in  this  circum- 
stance would  be  highly  improper,  both  because  an  im- 
moderate  enlargement  of  the  wound  would  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  be  able  to  put  the  diseased  mass  back 
into  the  abdomen,  and  because,  when  reduced,  it  would, 
in  all  probability,  excite  inflammation  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  and  bring  on  dangerous  symptoms.— (See 
Jhii,  p.  172.) 

The  diseased  omentum  should  always  be  cut  off* 
with  a  knife ;  and  if  any  of  its  arteries  should  bleed, 
they  ought  to  he  taken  up  with  a  tenaculum,  and  tied 
separately  with  a  small  ligature.  An  unreasonable  ap- 
prehension of  hemorrhage  from  the  cut  end  of  the 
omentum  has  led  many  operators  to  put  a  ligature  all 
round  this  part,  just  above  the  diseased  portion,  which 
i  hey  were  about  to  remove.  This  practice  cannot  be 
reprobated  in  terms  too  severe ;  for  a  frequent  effect  of 
it  is  to  bring  on  a  fatal  inflammation,  and  even  morti- 
fication of  the  omentum,  extending  within  the  abdo- 
men, as  high  as  the  stomach  and  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  remarked,  with  great 
truth,  that  it  is  surprising  this  custom  should  ever  have 
prevailed.  The  very  object  of  the  operation  is  to  ex- 
tricate the  omentum  from  its  strangulated  state,  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  tendon,  and  no 
sooner  lias  this  been  done,  than  the  surgeon  includes  it 
in  a  ligature,  which  produces  a  more  perfect  constric- 
tion than  that  which  existed  before  the  operation  was 
undertaken. 

"  When  the  omentum  has  suffered  strangulation  for 
a  few  days  (says  Mr.  Lawrence),  it  often  becomes  of  a 
dark  red  or  livid  colour;  and  there  is  an  appearance, 
on  cutting  it,  as  if  some  blood  were  extravasated  in  its 
substance.  This,  1  believe,  is  the  state  which  surgeons 
have  generally  described  under  the  term  of  gangrene." 
—(P.  268.)  6    b 

When  cut  in  this  state,  it  does  not  ibleed.  I  need 
hardly  observe,  that  the  dead  part  must  be  amputated, 
and  never  reduced.    Some  have  advised  leaving  the 
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omentum  in  the  wound,  especially  in  cases  of  old  her- 
nia, in  which  it  has  been  a  long  while  protruded.  Hey 
mentions  cases,  showing  that  granulations  form  very 
well,  and  that  the  wound  becomes  firmly  healed,  when 
this  plan  is  followed.— (P.  180,  Src.)  Every  one,  how- 
ever, will  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Lawrence 
says  on  this  subject.  The  method  "  is  attended  with 
no  particular  advantage,  but  certainly  exposes  the 
patient  to  the  possibility  of  ill  consequences.  The 
omentum,  left  in  the  wound,  must  be  liable  to  injury, 
inflammation,  or  disease.  Unnatural  adhesions,  formed 
by  this  part,  huve  greatly  impaired  the  functions  of  the 
stomach.  Cases  are  recorded,  where  the  unfortunate 
patient  has  never  been  able  to  take  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  food,  without  bringing  on  instant  vomiting; 
and  even  where  it  has  been  necessary  for  all  the  meals 
to  be  taken  in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  trunk 
curved,  and  the  thighs  bent.— (Gum.)  To  avoid  the 
possibility  of  such  afflicting  consequences,  we  should, 
after  removing  any  diseased  portion,  carefully  replace 
the  sound  part  of  the  omentum  in  the  abdominal 
cavity." — (On Ruptures,  p.  291,  ed.  4.) 

TREATMENT   WHEN    THE   INTESTINE   IN  THE    SAC 
IS   MORTIFIED. 

Sometimes,  on  opening  the  hernial  sac,  the  intestine 
is  found  to  be  in  a  gangrenous  state,  although  the  oc- 
currence could  not  be  previously  known,  owing  to  the 
integuments  and  the  hernial  sac  itself  not  being  affected 
with  the  same  mischief.  In  ordinary  cases,  however, 
both  the  skin  and  sac  become  gangrenous  at  the  same 
time  with  the  contents  of  the  hernia.  The  tumour, 
which  was  previously  tense  and  elastic,  becomes  soft, 
doughy,  emphysematous,  and  of  a  purple  colour. 
Sometimes  the  parts  also  now  spontaneously  return ; 
but  the  patient  generally  survives  only  a  few  hours. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  has  accurately  remarked,  that,  in  other 
instances,  the  skin,  covering  the  swelling,  sloughs  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  intestine  gives  way,  and,  as 
the  feces  find  vent  at  the  wound,  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  soon  subside.  When  the  patient  con- 
tinues to  live  in  these  circumstances,  the  living  part  of 
the  intestine  becomes  adherent  to  the  hernial  sac,  the 
sloughs  separate  and  come  away,  and  thus  an  arti- 
ficial anus  is  established,  through  wjiich  the  feces  are 
sometimes  discharged,  during'the  remainder  of  life. 
— (See  Anus,  artificial.)  a 

Frequently,  however,  things  takS^nore  prosperous 
course ;  the  feces  gradually  resume  their  former  route 
to  the  rectum,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  artificial  anus 
becomes  unnecessary,  it  is  shut  up.  Many  instances 
of  this  sort  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  chance  of  a  favour- 
able event  is  much  greater  in  some  kinds  of  hernia 
than  in  others.  When  the  strangulation  only  includes 
a  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  gut,  the  feces  are  some- 
times only  partially  discharged  through  the  mortified 
opening.  This  quantity  lessens  as  the  wound  heals, 
and  the  patient  gets  perfectly  well. — (f.ouis,  Mim.  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  P.  S.  Palm.  De  Epiplo-cntcrocele 
crurali  incarccrata  sphacelata,  cum  deperditione  no- 
tabili  substantia!  intestini,  sponte  separati,  feliciter 
curata  alvo  naturali  restituta,  4to.  Tub.  1748.  Holler, 
Disp.  Chir.  t.  3.)  A  small  gangrenous  spot,  or  two, 
may  end  in  the  same  manner.  Mortification,  as  well 
as  wounds,  of  the  large  intestines,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently followed  by  a  recovery,  than  the  same  affection 
and  similar  injuries  of  the  small  intestines.  Mortifi- 
cation of  the  ccecum  and  its  appendix,  in  a  hernial  sac, 
has  happened  several  times  without  materially  dis- 
turbing the  usual  course  of  the  feces  to  the  anus,  and 
the  patients  have  soon  recovered. — (Med.  Obs.  and 
Jnq.  vol-3,  p.  162.     Hey's  Pract.  Obs.  p.  162,  Src.) 

The  grand  thing  on  which  the  establishment  of  the 
continuous  state  of  the  intestinal  canal  depends,  in  all 
these  cases,  is  the  adhesion  which  the  living  portion 
of  the  bowel,  adjoining  the  mortified  part,  contracts 
with  the  peritoneum  all  round.  In  this  manner,  the 
escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  into  the  cavity  of 
the  peritoneum  becomes  in  general  completely  pre- 
vented. The  two  ends  of  the  sound  portion  of  intes- 
tine, after  the  mortified  part  has  separated,  open  into  a 
membranous  cavity,  which  previously  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  now  unites  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  gut.  The  gradual  contraction  of  the 
wound  closes  the  membranous  cavity  externally,  and 
thus  the  continuity  of  the  canal  is  restored.    The  two 


ends,  however,  nre  not  joined  so  ns  to  form  a  continued 
cylindrical  tube,  like  that  of  the  natural  gut ;  but  tbty 
arc  united  at  an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  and  the  mat- 
ter, which  goes  from  one  to  the  other,  describe!  a  li:i|f 
circle  in  a  newly  formed  membranous  cavity  mat 
completes  the  canal;  a  subject  which  has  been  nan 
fully  explained  in  another  part  of  this  work.— (See 
Anus,  artificial.) 

It  Is  an  observation  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's,  that  the  dc 
gree  of  danger,  attending  an  artificial  anus,  depend!  on 
the  vicinity  of  the  sphacelated  part  of  the  It 
canal  to  the  stomach.  Thus,  if  the  opening  be  in  the 
jejunum,  there  is  such  a  small  extent  of  surface  for 
absorption,  between  it  and  the  stomach,  that  the  pa- 
tient dies  of  inanition. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  mortified  state  of  the 
intestine  has  only  been  discovered,  after  laying  open 
the  hernial  sac  in  the  operation.  The  mischief  may 
only  consist  of  one  or  more  spots;  or  of  the  whoh) 
diameter  of  the  protruded  bowel.  In  the  first  cue,  tin 
proper  practice  is  to  divide  the  stricture,  and  return  tlie 
intestine  into  the  abdomen,  with  the  mortified  spots 
towards  the  wound.  Mild  purgatives  and  elyiten  ire 
then  to  be  exhibited.  The  most  favourable  mode  in 
which  a  case  of  this  kind  ends,  is  when  the  Intcitlnal 
matter  gradually  resumes  its  natural  course,  after  being 
either  partly  or  entirely  discharged  from  the  wound. 
But  sometimes  the  patient  sinks  under  the  disease,  or 
an  artificial  anus  continues  for  life. 

The  repeated  observations  of  modern  surgeons  have 
now  decided,  that  no  ligature,  passed  through  the  me- 
sentery, to  keep  the  gangrenous  part  of  the  bowel  near 
the  wound,  is  at  all  necessary.  The  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ring  have  all  become  adherent  to- 
gether, in  consequence  of  inflammation,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  parts  in  the  hernial  sac  mortified;  and, 
of  course,  the  partially  gangrenous  bowel,  when  re- 
duced, is  mechanically  hindered,  by  these  adhesions, 
from  slipping  far  from  the  wound.  Desaull  and  De  la 
Faye  both  confirm  the  fact,  that  the  intestine  never  re- 
cedes far  from  the  ring;  and,  even  were  it  to  do  so, 
the  adhesions,  which  it  soon  contracts  to  the  adjacent 
surfaces,  would,  as  Petit  has  explained,  completely  cir- 
cumscribe any  matter  which  might  be  effused,  and 
hinder  it  from  being  extensively  exlravasated  among 
the  convolutions  of  the  viscera.— (Mim.  dc  VAcad.  de 
Chir.  1. 1,  2.) 

Where  the  chief  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  diameter 
of  the  protruded  bowel  is  mortified,  the  first  and  most 
urgent  indication  is  to  relieve  the  bad  symptoms  arising 
from  the  distention  of  the  intestinal  canal  above  the 
stricture.  "  Let  a  free  incision  (says  Mr.  Lawrence) 
be  made  through  the  mortified  part  of  the  gut,  in  order 
to  procure  that  evacuation  of  the  loaded  canal,  which 
nature  attempts  by  the  process  of  gangrene."  If  the 
intestine  has  already  given  way,  a  free  division  of  the 
integuments  and  sac  allows  the  exit  of  the  accumu- 
lated matter;  and  the  opening  in  the  gut  may  be  en- 
larged, if  necessary. — (On  Ruptures,  p.  299,  ed.  4.) 
By  such  treatment,  Sir  A  stley  Cooper  rescued  from  the 
grave  a  female  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  and  was  some  months  afterward  safely 
brought  to  bed.— (See  Lancet,  vol.%  p.  143.) 

Here  the  division  of  the  stricture  is  unnecessary, 
since  all  the  mischief,  which  the  bowel  can  receive 
from  it,  is  done.  This  subject  is  well  explained  by  Mr. 
Travers.— (See  Jnq.  into  the  Process  of  Nature,  in  re- 
pairing Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  &c.  p.  300,  c$e.) 
Mild  purgatives  and  clysters  will  be  proper  to  unload 
the  bowels,  and  determine  the  course  of  the  feces  to- 
wards the  anus.  Should,  however,  the  stricture  appear 
after  the  mortification  to  impede  the  free  escape  of  the 
intestinal  contents,  a  moderate  dilatation  of  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  proper. 

Mr.  Lawrence  has  clearly  exposed  the  impropriety  of 
sewing  the  ends  of  the  intestinal  canal  together,  intro- 
ducing one  within  the  other,  supported  by  a  cylinder 
of  isinglass,  &c.  put  into  their  cavity,  in  those  cases  In 
which  the  whole  circle  of  the  intestine  has  mortified, 
and  been  cut  away,  as  was  advised  by  former  writers. 
By  drawing  the  intestine  out  of  the  cavity,  in  order  to 
remove  the  dead  part,  the  adhesions  behind  the  ring, 
on  which  the  prospect  of  a  cure  chiefly  depends,  must 
be  entirely  destroyed  ;  and  new  irritation  and  inflam- 
mation must  be  unavoidably  produced,  by  handling 
and  sewing  an  inflamed  part.  The  adhesions  wo'jtd 
even  bo  likely  to  render  the  scheme  impracticable,  as 
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happened  in  a  cw  related  In  the  Journ.  dr.  M.  J.c 
MO.— I  On  Ruptures,  p. 314,  erf.  4.) 
.,i  of  iui  h  practice,  .Mr.  Lament  >•  Judiciously 
ra  onunends  dUatina  ibe  stricture,  and  leaving  the  sub- 
■equaal  progressol  the  cure  entirely  in  nature.    Tlie 
ill  be  cast  off,  and  the  ends  of  the  gut  are 
bj  the  adhesive  process  In  a  state  of  appo- 
sition to  eat  bother,  the  mosl  favourable  for  their  union, 
re  is  a  chance  ol  ths  continuity  of  the  Intes- 
tinal canal  becoming  established  again. 

Whatever  experiments  it  may  be  allowable  to  make 
in  (rounds  «  Ith  protrusion  and  division  of  the  bowels, 
nothing,  1  think,  ih  now  more  completely  established, 
ili.in  the  araurdity  and  danger  of  attempting  to  stitch 
the  bowels  in  cases  ol  hernia. 

OPERATION    FOR   VERY    LARGE  INGUINAL  HERNIJE. 

When  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing,  exceedingly 
large,  perhaps  extending  halfway  down  to  the  knei  -, 
and  its  contents  have  never  admitted  of  being  com- 
plete!) reduced, the  Indication  is  to  divide  tin:  stricture, 
provided  a  strangulation  take  place;  but  without  lay- 
ing open  the  hernial  sac,  or  attempting  to  reduce  the 
parts 

The  reasons  against  the  common  plan  of  operating, 
under  such  circumstances,  are,  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
ratlng  all  the  old  adhesions  i  the  hazardous  inflamma- 
tion which  would  be  excited  by  laying  open  so  vast  a 
tumour ,  and  the  probability  that  parts,  so  long  pro- 

talded,   might  even   bring   on   serious   complaints,   if 

reduced.  J  L.  Petit,  and  afterward  Dr.  Monro,  ad- 
.ii  aol  to  In:  opened. — (See  Mai.  Chir.  I.  2, 
j,  :i;_'  Ducription  of  Jlursat  Mucosas,  1768.)  Mr. 
Lawrence  recommends  an  incision,  of  two  or  three 
Inches  In  length, lobe  made  through  the  integuments 
ovei  til1'  abdominal  ring.  The  fascia,  covering  the 
hernial  sac,  Is  then  to  be  exposed  by  dissection,  and  an 
Opening  made  In  it.  This  will  permit  a  grooved  direc- 
tum iii  be  put  under  the  tendon  ;  and  the  probe-pointed 

bistoury  may  be  conducted,  by  means  of  tint  groove,  to 
the  pari  thai  requires  division,  if  great  diffii  ulty 
should  be  experienced  In  accomplishing  our  object  in 
iin^  manner,  ■  small  aperture  may  be  made  in  the  sac 
near  the  ring,  when  the  tendon  may  be  divided  with 
esse  The  parts,  after  being  thus  liberated,  should  be 
returned  Into  the  belly,  by  pressure  on  the  swelling,  if 
adhesloni  do  not  prevent  it:  at  all  events,  thej  gene- 
rally admit  of  being  replaced  in  part. — (/,<twrencc  on 
Ruptut  A  very  Interesting  case  has 

bet  n  recorded,  in  which  the  foregoing  advice  was  de- 
viated from,  and  a  large  scrotal  hernia  laid  open;  when 
it  was  found  thai  nearly  a  foot  of  ihe  colon  wfts  con- 
tained in  the  swelling,  and  could  not  be  reduced.  The 
Integuments  could  not  cover  it;  yet  its  surface  granu- 
lated, the  skin  extended  Itself  as  the  cicatrix  contracted 
over  the  swelling,  which  also  diminished,  and,  in 
about  six  weeks  the  cure  was  completed. — (See  Juurn. 

of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  15,  p.  460.) 

OPERATION  WHEN  THE  HERNIA  IS  SO  SMALL  THAT 
IT  lioKS  NOT  PROTRUDE  EXTERNALLY  THROUGH 
TBI   UNO. 

In  this  kind  of  case,  there  is  little  appearance  of  ex- 
ternal tumour:  consequently,  the  disease  is  very  apt  to 
be  overlooked  by  the  patient  and  surgeon,  and  some 

other  cause  as-mm  d  for  the  series  of  symptoms.     Tile 

manner  of  operating,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  dif- 
fers from  that  in  the  common  scrotal  hernia:  the  in- 
i  Ision  i>  li'  he  made  in  the  direction  of  the  spermatic 
I  the  stricture  will  he  found  at  the  internal 
ring.— (4.  Cooper  on  Inguinal  Hernia.) 

TREATMENT   AFTER  TnE   OPERATION. 

U s  from  ihe  bowels  should  be  immediately 

i  by  means  of  clysters,  oleum  rlcini,  or  small 
doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  peppermint 
water;  bul  the  patleni  should  not  be  allowed  to  quit 
the  recumbent  position,  or  get  on  the  night-stool,  as 
doing  so  is  apt  to  bring  on  a  protrusion  of  the  how.  is 
See  case  in  .Lowest,  eal.  3,  p.  148.)  The  safest 
to  lei  something  be  put  under  him  for  the  re- 
Ceptlon  of  the  feces  In  (he  course  of  another  day,  if 
eostiveness  follow  the  effects  of  the  first  medicines, 'and 
tenderness  and  tension  of  the  belly  come  on,  local  and 
general  bleeding,  with  the  exhibition  of  liberal  doses 
of  calomel  |oined  with  opium  aie  strongly  indicated. 
For  some  tune  the  diet  lb  to  be  low.    When  symptoms 


Of  inflammation  of  (he  bowels  and  peritoneum  threaten 
the  patient,  general  bleeding,  leeches  on  the  abdomen, 
fomentations,  blisters,  doses  of  the  oleum  ricini,  and 
s,  are  the  means  deserving  of  most  dependence, 
and  should  be  resorted  to  without  the  least  delay.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  warm  bath,  sometimes  recom 
mended,  I  think  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good, 
by  the  disturbance  to  which  it  subjects  the  patient 
When  all  danger  of  peritoneal  inflammation  is  past, 
and  the  patient  is  very  low  and  weak,  bark,  wine,  cor 
dials,  and  a  generous  diet  must  be  directed.  The  effer- 
vescing saline  draught,  with  opium,  is  the  best  medi- 
cine (or  quieting  the  disturbance  of  the  stomach  after 
the  operation.  Opium  and  cordials  are  the  most  eli- 
gible for  checking  diarrhoea.  As  the  operation  does  not 
usually  prevent  the  parts  from  becoming  protruded 
again,  a  truss  must  be  applied  before  the  patient  leaves 
his  bed,  and  afterward  constantly  worn. 

PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  THE  BUBO- 
NOCELE. 

Of  castrating  the  patient,  applying  caustic,  or  of  the 
operation  of  the  punctum  aureum,  with  this  view,  I 
I  need  only  say  that  they  are  barbarous,  and  not  at  all 
calculated  for  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end.  A 
description  of  these  methods  may  be  found  in  Part, 
Wiseman,  &c. 

The  old  operation  termed  the  royal  stitch  was  one  of 
the  most  promising  plans.  It  consisted  in  putting  a 
ligature  under  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  close  to  the 
abdominal  ring,  and  then  tying  that  part  of  the  sac,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion thus  excited. 

The  royal  stitch  performed  in  this  manner,  has  been 
actually  attended  with  success.— (,Heister,vol. 2.)  The 
umbilical  rupture  was  cured  by  Saviard,  on  similar 
principles  ;  and  Desault  radically  cured  nine  cases  of 
the  exomphalos  in  children  by  tying  the  hernial  sac. 

Schniucker  cured  two  irreducible  ruptures,  free  from 
strangulation,  by  cutting  away  the  body  of  the  sac  after 
tying  its  neck. — {Chir.  IVahrnehmungcn,  b.  2.)  In  one 
case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  found  cutting  away  the  sac  alone 
insufficient 

Dissecting  away  the  whole  hernial  sac,  or  even  laying 
it  open,  must  be  a  formidable  operation,  compared  with 
merely  making  a  small  incision  down  to  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  applying  one  ligature.  If  the  hernia  were 
reducible,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sac  could  be  ren- 
dered impervious  by  the  ligature,  all  other  more  severe 
plans  would  be  superfluous.  However,  Petit,  Sharp, 
Acrel,  &c.  record  cases  which  tend  to  prove  ihe  danger 
and  inefficacy  of  the  royal  stitch ;  though  it  is  true  that 
none  of  these  surgeons  operated  exactly  in  the  simple 
manner  above  suggested. 

Kichter  recommends  scarifying  the  neck  of  the  sac 
with  the  view  of  producing  an  adhesion  of  its  sides  to 
each  other ;  a  plan  which  he  says  he  found  very  suc- 
cessful. 

From  the  account,  however,  which  has  been  given  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  bubonocele,  it  is  obvious  that  none 
of  these  methods  could  do  more  than  obliterate  the  sac 
as  high  as  the  ring,  and  never  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  within  the  inguinal  canal.  Hence,  the  neck  of  the  sac 
must  still  remain  open  for  the  descent  of  the  viscera. 
This  consideration,  and  that  of  the  chances  of  bad  and 
fatal  symptoms  from  any  operation  undertaken  solely 
for  this  purpose,  and  not  urgently  required  for  the  relief 
of  strangulation,  are  the  grounds  on  which  these  expe- 
riments are  now  disapproved. 

CRURAL  OR  FEMORAL  HERNIA. 

Verheyen,  who  wrote  in  1710,  first  distinctly  pointed 
out  the  nature  of  crural  hernia,  which,  until  then,  had 
been  generally  confounded  with  bubonocele. 

The  parts  composing  this  kind  of  hernia  always  pro- 
trude  under  Pou part's  ligament,  and  the  swelling  is  situ- 
ated towards  the  inner  part  of  the  bend  of  the  thigh 
The  rupture  descends  on  the  inside  of  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  between  these  vessels  and  the  os  pubis, 
through  the  crural  ring,  or  canal  for  the  transmission 
of  the  same  vessels.  And,  as  Hesselbach  has  remarked, 
the  inner  opening  of  this  ring  or  canal  is  the  predispos- 
ing cause  of  the  disease,  the  peritoneum  spread  over  it 
being  gradually  propelled  into  it  by  various  occasional 
causes,  so  as  to  complete  the  tendency  to  hernia.  The 
actual  protrusion  of  the  bowels  may  be  formed  either 
suddenly  or  by  degrees.    As  soon  as  the  bowels  have 
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once  passed  the  outer  aperture,  or  what  Cloquct  terms 
more  properly  the  lower  opening  of  the  crural  canal, 
'he  hernia  has  more  room  for  extending  itself  forvvai  ds, 
and  to  each  side,  and  the  integuments  now  become 
elevated  into  an  oval  swilling,  the  lung  diameter  of 
which,  is  nearly  transverse.— (Hesselbach,p.  47.)  Gim- 
bernat  names  the  passage  through  which  the  femoral 
hernia  protrudes  from  the  abdomen,  the  crural ;  Hey, 
the  femoral  ring ;  and  Cloquet,  the  crural  canal. 

Females  are  particularly  subject  to  this  kind  of  rup- 
ture. It  has  been  computed,  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  married  women  afflicted  with  hernia  have  this 
kind  ;  but,  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  unmarried 
females,  or  out  of  the  same  number  of  men  have  (his 
form  of  the  disease. — (Arnaud.) 

"The  crural  hernia,"  says  Scarpa,  "is  frequently 
'observed  in  women  who  have  had  several  children  ;  it 
very  seldom  afflicts  young  girls ;  and  still  more  rarely 
'men.  In  the  latter,  the  viscera  can  more  easily  escape 
through  the  inguinal  ring  by  following  the  spermatic 
cord,  than  (hey  can  descend  along  the  crural  vessels,  and 
raise  the  margin  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  that  forms  the  crural  arch.  In  women, 
an  opposite  disposition  prevails,  in  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  inguinal  ring,  which  in  them,  only 
gives  passage  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and 
besides  is  situated  lower  down  and  nearer  the  pubes 
titan  it  is  in  men,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  crural 
arch  is  more  extensive  by  reason  of  the  wider  form  of 
the  pelvis.  Morgagni  expressly  says,  that  he  never 
met  with  the  crural  hernia  in  the  dead  body  of  any 
male  subject.  Mihi,  ut  verum  falear,  nisi  nondum  in 
fmminis  acciiit  ut  earn  viderem. — (De  Sed.  et  Cans. 
Morb.  epist.  34,  15.)  Camper  gives  us  to  understand 
almost  the  same  thing. — (IconesHerniarum,in  Prwfat.) 
H£vin  often  operated  for  this  kind  of  hernia  in  females, 
butonly  once  in  the  male  subject. — {Fathol.  et  Therap. 
p.  406.)  Sandifort  and  Walter  have  both  seen  but  a 
single  instance  of  it  in  the  dead  body  of  the  male  subject. 
— ( Obs.  Anat.  Pathol,  cap.  4,  p.  72.  Sylloge  Comment. 
Anat.  p.  24,  obs.  21.)  Arnaud  himself,  to  whom  mo- 
dern surgery  is  highly  indebted  for  many  important 
precepts  on  the  operation  for  the  strangulated  crural 
hernia  in  both  sexes,  candidly  confesses  that  he  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  hernia  of  this 
kind  in  the  male  subject." — {Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hcr- 
nies,  p.  201.) 

Scarpa  had  at  his  disposal  a  male  subject  in  which 
there  was  a  crural  hernia,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  parts  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  first  injected  the  blood-vessels ;  he  afterward 
attentively  dissected  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  he  has  published  an  exact  description  of  the 
particulars,  illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

According  to  Hesselbach,the  femoral  hernia,  though 
not  common  in  men,  is  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  often  overlooked  on  account  of  its  being 
very  small. —  (Ueber  den  Ursprung,  <S-c.  der  Leisten- 
und-Schcnkelbriiche,  p.  47.)  Thus,  in  an  example  pub- 
lished in  a  modern  work,  an  inguinal  and  femoral 
hernia  were  met  with  together  in  a  gentleman  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  On  examination  of  the  body  after 
death,  a  small  piece  of  intestine  forming  a  crural  hernia 
was  found  strangulated  and  concealed  under  an  ingui- 
nal rupture  and  a  mass  of  fat. — (C.  Bell's  Surgical 
Obs.  vol.\,p.  187.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  the  femoral  rupture  is  not 
so  uncommon  in  men  as  several  authors  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  He  has  seen  many  instances  of  it. — 
( On  Ruptures,  p.  409,  note,  ed.  4.)  Dr.  Breschet,  it 
seems,  has  also  seen  as  many  as  thirty  examples  of  it 
in  the  practice  of  Dupuytren. — (Consid.  et  Obs.  Anat. 
ire.  sur  la  Hernie  Fern,  in  his  Concours,  p.  42.) 

According  to  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  and  all  the 
best  modern  writers  upon  surgery,  the  crural  hernia 
forms  both  in  the  male  and  female  subject,  in  the  cel- 
lular substance,  which  accompanies  the  crural  vessels 
below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  swelling  follows  the 
internal  side  of  those  vessels  and  gradually  descends 
into  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  between  the  sartorius,  gra- 
cilis, and  pectineus  muscles.  "  Many  surgeons  believe 
(says  Scarpa)  that  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  intestines 
which  it  contains,  are  ordinarily  situated  above  the 
crural  vessels  and  the  trunk  of  the  vena  saphena,  and 
sometimes  between  these  vessels  and  the  anterior  su- 
perior spine  of  the  ilium.  But  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  this  assertion  is  not  supported  by  a  single  ac- 


curate description  of  the  crural  hernia  in  the  early  stage. 
It  is  true,  that  when  the  tumour  ha*  in  lime  Required  I 
large  size,  and  its  fundus  is  inclined  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner to  the  fold  of  the  thigh,  it  partly  or  entirely  coven 
the  crural  vessels,  and  even  the  crural  nerve,  as  Waller 
says  he  once  observed.— (Sylloge  Comment.  Anat. p. 
24.)  But,  it  is  not  thence  to  be  concluded,  thai  tlie 
tumour  in  the  beginning  descended  over  the  crural  Tea- 
sels, much  less  between  them  and  the  anterior  superior 
Bpinous  process  of  the  ilium.  Neither  must  it  be  ima- 
gined that  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  becomes  removed 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side  of  these  vei 
these  two  cases  ever  happen,  they  must  be  very  rare; 
and  the  best  authors  who  have  treated  of  crural  hernia 
concur  in  stating  that  in  performing  the  operaiion,  they 
have  constantly  found  the  viscera  situated  on  the  inside 
of  the  crural  vessels,  but  never  on  their  outside.  Even 
when  the  tumour,  after  acquiring  a  considerable  size  19 
situated  transversely  over  the  crural  vessels,  the  neck 
of  the  hernial  sac  has  always  been  found  upon  tbeli 
inner  side,  that  is  to  say,  between  them  and  the  pubes. 
Le  Dran  ( Observ.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  2),  La  Faye  (Couri 
d' Opirations  de  Dionis,  p.  358),  Petit  ((Entires  Pos- 
thumes,  t.  2,  p.  219), Morgagni  (De  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb. 
epist.  34.  15),  Arnaud  (Mim.  de  Chir.  torn.  2,  p.  768), 
Gunz  (De  Herniis  Libellus,  p.  78),  Bertrandi  (Trat- 
tato  delle  Operaiioni,  t.  1,  Annot.  p.  218),  Poll  (Chi- 
rurg.  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  152),  Desault  (Traiti  des  Mai. 
Chirurg.  p.  191—195),  B.  Bell  (A  System  of  Surgery, 
vol.  1,  p.  387),  Richter  ( Traiti  des  Hernies,  chap.  34) 
Nessi  (Instituz.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  198),  Lassus  (Mid.  Opir. 
t.  1,  p.  198),  and  many  other  writers  all  concur  upon 
this  point.  "In  support  of  their  opinion  (says  Scarpa), 
I  could  cite  a  great  number  of  cases  of  my  own,  winch 
I  have  collected  either  in  operating  on  several  indivi- 
duals for  crural  hernia,  or  in  dissecting  the  same  kind 
of  hernia  in  the  bodies  of  many  female  subjects,  and  in 
that  of  the  man  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  8th  plate. 
Lastly,  also,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting 
in  a  female  an  enormous  crural  hernia,  which  descended 
one  third  of  the  way  down  the  thigh.  I  observed  that 
the  neck  of  the  sac  did  not  encroach  at  all  upon  the 
crural  vessels,  but  lay  entirely  on  their  inner  side."— 
(Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,  p.  203.  206.) 

The  tumour,  on  account  of  its  situation,  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  an  enlarged  inguinal  gland  ;  and  many 
fatal  events  are  recorded  to  have  happened  from  the 
surgeon's  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  disease. 
Mr.  Lawrence  once  saw  a  hospital  surgeon  mistake 
a  crural  hernia  for  a  glandular  tumour,  and  the  patient 
died,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  afford  relief 
by  the  operation.— (P.  413,  ed.  4.)  See  also  Petit, 
(Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2, p.  293,  &C.)  A  gland  ran 
only  become  enlarged  by  the  gradual  effects  of  inflam- 
mation ;  the  swelling  of  a  crural  hernia  comes  on  in  a 
momentary  and  sudden  manner,  and,  when  strangu- 
lated, occasions  the  train  of  symptoms  already  de- 
scribed in  our  account  of  the  inguinal  hernia,  which 
symptoms  an  enlarged  gland  could  never  occasion 
Such  circumstances  seem  to  be  sufficiently  discrimi 
native  ;  though  the  feel  of  the  two  kinds  of  swelling  is 
often  not  of  itself  enough  to  make  the  surgeon  decided 
in  his  opinion.  It  is  particularly  remarked  by  Hessel- 
bach,  that  while  a  femoral  hernia  is  incomplete,  that  is 
to  say,  within  the  outer  opening  of  the  passage, 
through  which  the  parts  descend,  the  disease  presents 
itself  as  a  round,  firm  swelling,  on  the  outer  side  of 
which  the  femoral  artery  can  be  felt  pulsating :  this 
small  hernia  may  be  mistaken  for  an  inflamed  gland,  and 
the  case  can  only  be  discriminated  by  the  history  of  its 
origin  and  symptoms.— ( Ueber  den  Ursprung  der  Leis- 
ten-und-Schenkelbriiche,  p.  51.)  A  femoral  hernia  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  bubonorele,  when  the  expanded  part 
of  the  swelling  lies  over  Poupart's  ligament.  As  the 
taxis  and  operation  for  the  first  case  ought  to  be  done  dif- 
ferently from  those  for  the  latter,  the  error  may  lead  to 
very  bad  consequences.  The  femoral  hernia,  however, 
may  always  be  discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the  tumour 
having  Poupart's  ligament  above  it.  In  the  bubono- 
cele, the  spme  of  the  pubes  is  behind  and  below  Ms 
part  of  the  sac ;  but  in  the  femoral  hernia,  it  is  on  the 
same  horizontal  level,  and  a  little  on  the  inside  of  it. 
— (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures,  p.  414,  ed.  4.) 

In  the  male  subject,  "  the  crural  hernia,  in  the  early 
stage  (says  Scarpa),  is  situated  so  deeply  in  the  bend  of 
the  thigh,  that  it  is  difficult,  even  in  the  thinnest  per- 
sons, to  feel  its  neck;  and  in  examining  its circuiu- 
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fcrence  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  the  tendinous 

i  the  opening,  through  which  the  parts  are 

!,  r;in  only  be  perceived  with  considerable  d>l- 

iii  iiiiv.    On  the  contrary,  the  Inguinal  hernia,  however 

small  it  maybe,  Is  always  lean  deeply  •tainted ;  it  is 

abool  half  an  mcii  above  the  bena  of  the  thigh.    In 

carrying  the  Anger  round  its  neck, the  tendinousmargin 

i  I  tin-  minimal    ring  can  tie  easily  fell  at  its  circum- 

and  ai  the  posterior  part  of  the  small  tumour, 

composed  of  iii"  spermatic  reesels  is  distin- 

guiahable.      When  thi -crural  hernia  has  acquired  a con- 
lidtratU  lilt,  iii  ji"A  it  alwayt  deeply  situated  in  the 
bend  of  the  Ihiirh  ;  but  itt  body  and  fundus  assume  an 
m,   iiml  i In  i r  •'rait  diameter  is  situated  trans- 
thetkigk.     Whatever  may  be 
the  lUse  of  the  Inguinal  hernia,  it  always  presents  a  tu- 
inniir  oi  a  pyramidal  form,  the  baae  or  fundus  of 
wIik  h,  far  from  being  directed  towards  the  ilium,  fol- 
lows exactly  die  directional  the  ipennatic  cord,  and 
directly  into  the  scrotum    Besides  the  symp- 
toms common  to  all  hernial  swellings,  the  crural  her- 
nia, when  it  has  attained  a  certain  size,  presents  some 
others  which  an  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  a  scn.se  of 
itufor  and  htseinut  in  the.  thigh',  and  edema  of  the 
leg,  ami  i nil  if  tin  foot,  oi  the  same  side."    The  rea- 
son why  odi  ma  ai  ii  numbness  of  the  limh  are  parti- 
cularly remat  kable  in  cast  sof  femoral  hernia,  la  justly 
n  lined  by  Hesselbach  to  the  circumstance  of  the  femo- 
i  ii  vessels  and  nerves,  with  numerous  lymphatics, 
liking  iheir  course  through  the  crural  ring;  and,  ac- 
cording i"  his  observations,  ihe  numbness  and  oedema 
iilly  great  when  the  protrusion  is  omentum, 
which  makes  stronger  pressure  on  the  vessels  and 
nerves  than  commonly  happens  in  a  case  of  enterocele. 
/•  58.) 
"In  women,  however  (as  Scarpa  observes),  it  is  less 
llstingulsh  the  crural  hernia  from  the  inguinal. 
In  tin  I,  the  absence  of  the   spermatic  cord,  and  the 
iiiialiuii  of  the  ring  to  the  crural  arch,  may 
i  asion  a  mistake.     Sometimes,  a  woman  may 
even  be  supposed  to  have  a  double  crui  al  hernia  of  the 
same  aide,  while,  of  these  two  distinct,  though  ixiuii- 
bouring  nernis.  one  may  he  inguinal,  ami  the  other 
crural.    Arnaud  {Mtm.  itCkir.i  2,  p.  905)  relates  an 
Instance  Of  such   a   mistake." — (Scarpa,   Traili  des 
,  ;i.  207,  208.) 
Tins  Interesting  writer  lakes  occasion  to  observe 
further,  upon  tins  part  of  the  subject,  thai  the  portion 
in  the  Inferior  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  which 
i ins  opening  from  the  internal  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  crural  arch,  is  so  slender  in  women,  that 
ii  i-  sometlmi  -  hard  In  distinguish  the  crural  from  the 
Inguinal  hernia,  which  is  not  the  case  in  male  pa- 
tients. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  stricture,  in  cases  of  femo- 
ral hernia,  was  alu  ays  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 

lower  border  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  Poupart's  ligament  A  total  change  ofopinion 
on  tats  subject,  however,  has  latterly  taken  place,  in 
I  the  observations  fitst  made  by  Gim- 
hernal,  in  1703.  "  In  the  crural  hernia  (says  he),  the 
aperture  through  which  ihe  parts  issue  is  not  formed 
bj  two  bands  fas  in  the  inguinal  hernia),  but  it  Is  a  fo- 
i.uiiiu  almost  round,  proceeding  from  the  internal 
margin  of  the  crural  arch  (Poupart's  ligament),  near 
us  insertion  Into  the  bianch  of  the  os  pubis,  between 
this  bone  and  the  iliac  vein  :  so  that,  in  this  hernia,  the 
branch  of  the  os  pubis  is  situated  more  internally  tJian 
ihe  Intestine,  and  a  little  behind ;  the  vein,  externally, 
and  hi  hind;  and  ihe  internal  border  of  the  arch,  be- 
Now,  n  is  iIhs  bolder  which  always  forms  the 
Strangulation."  -  See  ,  /  M\  M  Method  of  operatm"  for 
■  itil  Hernia.) 
The  utility  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  Poupart's  liga- 
ment which  produces  ue  strangulation  in  cases  of 
i.  moral  hernia,  is  Important ;  for  we  then  know,  that 

cutting  the  lower  and  outer  border  of  the  external  ob- 
lique muscle  is  quite  erroneous,  nits  proceeding  is 
tin-  moie  to  t>e  reprobated,  because  tie'  lower  pillar  of 
the  abdominal  ring,  In  both  sexes,  will  be  divided  by  di- 
recting the  imision  upwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards  ■ 
ami  thus  ihe  abdominal  and  crural  rings  will  be  made 
Into  one  common  aperture,  large  enough  to  make  the 
future  occurrenca  of  hernia  very  likely  to  happen.    In 

the  male  iln  le  l>  BUM  t  oiisiderahle  dancer  of  the  -.pcr- 

rd  being  cut.    Cutting  Poupart's  ligament  rib- 
llsjBsiy  oatwaras  is  ajtanafoi  with  s.ill  more  danger- 


for  the  epigastric  artery  xvifi  infaUibly  be  divided  at  its 
origin;  and  with  all  these  hazards,  the  incision  must 
be  quite  useless,  unless  carried  on  to  the  internal  edge 
of  the  crural  arch.— (Gimbernat,p.  16.) 

The  inclination,  however,  of  several  modern  writers 
to  refer  the  strangulation  entirely  to  Gimbernafs  liga- 
ment is  not  sanctioned  by  the  most  careful  observers, 
like  Hesselbach  and  Langenbeck.— (JVeae.  Bibl.  b.  2, 
p.  132.)  The  former  justly  remarks,  that  a  complete 
femora]  hernia  may  be  strangulated  in  two  places, 
either  at  the  outer  or  inner  opening  of  the  passage 
through  which  the  protrusion  happens.  Nay,  says  he, 
that  the  strangulation  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  outer 
opening  was  known  to  former  surgeons,  for  they  re- 
marked that  the  constriction  was  removed  by  dividing 
the  fascia.— (P.  53.)  And,  in  addition  to  these  two 
modes  of  strangulation,  is  to  be  enumerated  a  third, 
in  which  the  viscera  are  constricted  by  protruding 
through  some  weaker  point,  or  accidental  opening,  in  the 
anterior  parietes  of  the  crural  canal;— (Hesselbach, p. 
48 ;  Cloquet,  Recherches  Anat.  p.  85 ;  also,  Langenbeck, 
op.  cit.p.  132),  or  even  through  an  aperture  in  the  inner 
side  of  this  passage,  as  we  find  depicted  in  the  twen- 
tieth plate  of  Langenbeck's  treatise,  "  De  Structural 
Peritonei." 

1  know  of  no  surgical  writer  who  has  given  a  clearer 
account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  femoral  hernia  than 
Langenbeck.— Neite  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  112,  ire.)  He  ob- 
serves, that  when  the  dissection  is  begun  at  the  inside 
of  the  inguinal  region,  the  following  circumstances  are 
noticed:  after  the  removal  of  the  peritoneum  from  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  from  the  psoas,  iliacus  inter- 
nus,  and  the  great  vessels,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
transversalis  still  has  an  investment,  which  Cloquet 
terms  the  fascia  transversalis,  and  which  is  always  a 
white  glistening  aponeurosis.  From  the  place  where 
the  femoral  artery  lies  under  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  the  preceding  fas- 
cia is  extended  in  a  strong  fibrous  form  behind  the  inner 
surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a  thin  continuation 
of  it  is  extended  over  the  iliacus  internus  and  psoas 
muscles,  where  it  is  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  Clo- 
quet the  fascia  iliaca.  The  fascia  of  the  transverse 
muscle  closes  the  belly  behind  Poupart's  ligament,  as 
completely  as  the  peritoneum  does,  so  that  between  the 
femoral  artery  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  none  of  the  bowels  can  protrude,  xvhich  occur- 
rence is  still  further  prevented  by  the  fascia  lata, 
wnich,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  is  closely  attached  to 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  By  the  pelvis  being  thus 
shut  up,  the  origin  of  a  crural  hernia  on  the  outside  of 
the  femoral  vessels  is  rendered  quite  impossible. — 
(Langenbeck,  op.  cit.)  This  part  of  the  explanation 
very  nearly  resembles  that  delivered  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
except  that  the  latter  describes  the  iliac  fascia,  and  not 
what  Cloquet  calls  the  transverse  fascia,  as  closing  the 
pelvis  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  crural  vessels. 
But  this  difference  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance of  Sir  A.  Cooper  extending  the  name  fascia  iliaca 
beyond  the  limits  given  it  by  Cloquet  and  Langenbeck. 

Near  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  Langenbeck  remarks,  that  the  fascia  of  the 
transverse  muscle  has  some  strong  fibres,  which  pro- 
ceed inwards  under  the  internal  opening  of  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  of  which  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  bottom, 
and  are  named  by  Hesselbach  the  internal  inguinal 
ligament.  They  go  over  the  femoral  artery  and  vein, 
are  connected  above  with  the  fascia  of  the  transverse 
muscle,  and  below  are  continued  into  the  fascia  of  the 
psoas  and  iliac  muscles.  Where  these  fibres  pass  over 
the  femoral  vessels,  they  expand  into  a  firm  aponeuro- 
sis, which,  passing  downwards,  is  intimately  attached 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein  to  the 'horizontal 
branch  of  the  os  pubis,  close  to  the  symphysis,  and 
then  joins  the  aponeurosis  of  the  recti  muscles.  The 
expanded  portion  of  the  foregoing  tendinous  fibres,  thus 
continued  along  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis  to  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  forms  the  inner  surface  of  Gimbernafs, 
or  the  femoral,  or  crural  ligament.  The  inner  edge  of 
this  ligament  is  falciform  and  concave,  the  concavity 
being  turned  towards  the  femoral  vein.  Noxv,  where 
the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle  extends  down- 
wards on  the  outer  side  of  the  crural  artery,  to  the  fas- 
cia of  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  so  as  to  close  the 
pelvis  between  that  vessel  and  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  it  also  forms,  likeGimber- 
nat's  ligament,   a  falciform   edge,  the  concavity  of 
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which  lies  close  over  the  external  convexity  of  the 
crural  artery.  Thus,  partly  by  the  concave  edge  of 
Ginibernat's  ligament,  directed  towards  the  crural 
vein,  and  partly  by  the  concave  edge  of  the  extension 
of  the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle  to  the  fascia 
iliaca,  which  edge  is  turned  towards  the  crural  artery, 
an  aperture  is  produced,  through  which  the  femoral 
vessels  pass  out  of  the  pelvis.  This  opening  is  named 
by  Cloquet  the  upper  opening  of  the  crural  canal, 
or,  as  many  English  surgeons  would  say,  of  the  crural 
or  femoral  ring.  By  Hesselbach,  it  is  called  the  inter- 
nal opening  for  the  femoral  vessels.  However,  as 
these  vessels  do  not  lie  loosely  and  unconnectedly  in 
this  aperture,  the  opening  itself  is  shut  up,  as  it  were, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  dissection. 

On  the  above-described  fasciae  there  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  cellular  substance,  which  covers  the 
vessels  in  the  pelvis,  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  for  the  cru- 
ral artery  and  vein,  and  accompanies  these  vessels 
through  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural  canal,  or  ring, 
which  is  itself  accurately  shut  up  by  it.  When  this  cel- 
lular substance  is  removed,  the  white  glistening  fascia; 
are  plainly  seen  passing  through  the  same  opening,  and 
coming  nearer  together  in  a  funnel-like  manner. 
Where  the  fascia  of  the  transverse  muscle  forms  the 
outer  falciform  edge  of  this  aperture,  and  is  passing 
over  the  arteria  circumflexa  ilii  to  the  psoas  and  iliac 
muscles,  it  sends  off  through  the  opening  a  process, 
which  becomes  connected  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
crural  canal  or  ring;  while  from  the  internal  inguinal 
ligament,  which  lies  above  this  opening,  and  consti- 
tutes the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  aperture  of  the  cru- 
ral canal,  a  production  is  sent,  which  is  connected 
with  the  anterior  side  of  this  canal.  As  for  the  pos- 
terior and  inner  sides,  they  have  a  connexion  with  the 
fasciae  of  the  psoas  and  levator  ani. 

When  the  groin  is  externally  dissected,  in  order  to 
have  a  view  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal,  on  the  outside 
of  the  pelvis,  the  following  appearances  present  them- 
selves :  after  the  removal  of  the  common  integuments, 
one  finds  below  Poupart's  ligament  a  quantity  of  fat, 
glands,  lymphatics,  veins,  and  arteries,  which  vessels 
come  out  through  small  openings  in  the  fascia  lata. 
As  soon  as  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  is  cleared,  its  aponeurosis  is  found  to  become 
stronger  at  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  its  fibres  to  collect  together,  and  assume  the 
form  of  a  band,  which  is  Poupart's  ligament,  called  by 
Hesselbach  the  external  inguinal  ligament,  and  by 
Gimbernat,  Cloquet,  and  others,  the  crural  arch.  This 
ligament,  as  is  well  known,  passes  obliquely,  inwards 
and  downwards,  towards  the  os  pubis,  and,  after  form- 
ing the  external  pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  is  first 
closely  inserted  into  the  angle  or  tubercle  of  the  os  pu- 
bis, and  then  being  continued  inwards,  or  backwards,  in 
the  form  of  a  firm  fascia,  is  attached  to  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  that  bone,  making  the  anterior  or  outer  sur- 
face of  Gimbernat' s,  or  the  femoral  ligament,  which  is 
consequently  produced  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's 
with  Hesselbach's  internal  inguinal  ligament  along  the 
spine  of  the  os  pubis.  Thus,  just  as  the  internal  ingui- 
nal ligament  is  a  strengthened  part  of  the  fascia  of  the 
transverse  muscle,  the  outer  inguinal  ligament  (or,  as 
it  is  here  commonly  called,  Poupart's  ligament),  is 
produced  by  the  strengthened  fibres  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
the  fibres  of  it,  making  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring, 
being  continued  further  towards  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  in  the  form  of  the  outer  surface  of  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament.— (Langenbeck,  JVeue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  120, 
121.)  English  surgeons  make  the  formation  of  Gim- 
fcemat's  or  the  femoral  ligament  more  simple :  thus, 
Mr.  Lawrence  states,  that  when  Poupart's  ligament 
approaches  the  pubes,  "  it  becomes  suddenly  broader ; 
that  it  is  fixed  by  this  broad  portion,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  angle  and  crista  of  the  pubes  ;  that  it  has 
a  rounded  and  strong  anterior  edge,  a  thin  and  sharp 
posterior  margin  ;  and  that  the  former  of  these  is 
nearer  to  the  surface,  while  the  latter  is  comparatively 
deeply  seated.  The  breadth  of  this  part  varies  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  ;  it  is  generally  from  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  to  an  inch.  Sometimes,  as  Gimbemat  has 
stated,  it  measures  more  than  an  inch.  Dr.  Monro 
has  observed,  that  it  is  broader  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female  subject ;  and  from  this  structure  he  explains  in 
part  the  more  rare  occurrence  of  this  rupture  in  the 
luile."— (P.2®,ed  3) 


The  fascia  lata,  which  is  spread  over  the  muscle*  of 
the  thigh,  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique  imiacle,  and,  as  it  proceed* 

downwards  from  Poupart's  ligament,  is  very  closely 
attached  to  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  all  the  way  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to 
the  femoral  artery,  drawing,  as  it  were,  Poupart's  liga- 
ment downwards  and  inwards,  or  backwards,  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  give  to  us  external 
edge  a  convex  appearance,  and  abut  up  the  outiideof 
the  pelvis,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
as  far  as  the  crural  nerve  and  artery,  so  firmly,  that  the 
formation  of  a  femoral  hernia  at  this  part  is  Impossible. 
And  if  small  apertures  filled  with  fat  be  discernible 
in  this  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  still  no  hernia  can 
here  take  place,  because,  as  Langenbeck  has 
explained,  here  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  is  again  shut 
up  by  fasciae  already  described. 

Under  the  fascia  lata  are  situated  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  the  vein,  and  artery.  The  vena  saphena  magna 
lies  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  passes  through  an  opening 
in  it  into  the  femoral  vein.  This  aperture  in  Hie  fascia 
lata  is  at  the  inner  side  of  the  groin,  opposite  the  in- 
ternal opening  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal.  It  is  named 
by  Hesselbach  the  external  aperture  far  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  described  by  him  as  an  oblique  fissure 
about  fifteen  lines  in  length.  He  takes  notice  of  its 
external  semilunar  edge  and  two  horns  which  are 
directed  inwards;  the  parts  first  particularly  described 
by  Mr.  A.  Burns  of  Glasgow,  under  the  name  of  the 
semilunar,  or  falciform process  of  the  fascia  lata.  The 
lower  horn  bends  rather  inwards  and  upwards,  and 
terminates  in  the  production  of  the  fascia  lata  spread 
over  the  pectinalis  muscle.  The  upper  horn,  which  is 
less  curved,  buries  itself  under  the  external  pillar  of 
the  abdominal  ring.  Over  the  lower  horn  of  the  open- 
ing, just  now  described,  the  vena  saphena  magna 
ascends  into  the  femoral  vein.  Through  the  same 
aperture  also  pass  nearly  all  the  superficial  lymphatics 
of  the  lower  extremity.  According  to  Cloquet,  the 
fascia  lata  consists  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  anterior 
superficial  one  is  closely  attached  to  the  crural  arch, 
extends  over  the  femoral  vessels,  and  forms  the  an- 
terior side  of  the  crural  canal.  The  other  layer,  near 
the  pubes,  quits  the  former,  and  covering  the  pectinalis 
muscle,  constitutes  the  hinder  side  of  that  canal.  The 
anterior  layer  of  the  fascia  then  forms  an  oval  aper- 
ture, through  which  the  vena  saphena  passes,  anil 
which  is  considered  by  Cloquet  as  the  lower  opening 
of  the  crural  canal.  This  opening,  called  by  Hessel- 
bach the  external  foramen  for  the  femoral  vessels,  in 
well  delineated  both  in  his  excellent  work,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  plate  of  Langenbeck's  book.— {De  Struc- 
turd  Peritonei,  Testicvlorum  Tunicus,  <$-<;.  8»o.  Gett. 
1817.)  According  to  the  investigations  of  the  last 
anatomists,  as  soon  as  the  integuments  are  removed, 
this  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  with  its  external  sum 
lunar  edge,  and  two  horns,  are  regularly  seen.  The 
front  side  of  the  crural  canal  is  formed  by  the  fascia 
lata.  Where  this  fascia  proceeds  in  the  form  of  Hes- 
selbach's upper  horn  under  and  behind  the  external 
pillar  of  the  abdominal  ring,  and  makes  the  outer 
layer  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  it  is  continued  as  a 
thin  aponeurosis  over  the  vena  saphena,  so  thai  ii 
makes  not  merely  the  upper  horn,  but  reaches  further 
downwards  and  forms  the  outer  side  of  the  crural 
canal.  The  outer  side  then  of  the  crural  canal  or  ring, 
according  to  Langenbeck,  extends  from  the  outer  semi- 
lunar edge  of  the  external  opening  for  the  femoral 
vessels,  or,  as  English  surgeons  would  say,  from  the 
edge  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata.  The 
larger  the  preceding  thin  continuation  of  fascia  is,  the 
smaller  is  the  external  opening  for  the  femoral  vessels, 
the  more  is  the  upper  horn  bent  downwards,  and  the 
more  determinate  is  the  form  of  the  canal—  (Langen- 
beck, JVeue  Bibl.  h.  2,  p.  124,  125.) 

According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  "At  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  limb,  the  fascia  lata  consistsof  two 
portions,  an  external  and  an  internal,  with  distinct 
insertions.  The  former,  which  is  the  thickest  and 
strongest,  covers  the  sartorius  and  rectus  feinoiis,  and 
is  inserted  into  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  fe- 
moral vein.  The  latter,  thinner  and  weaker,  covers 
the  pectmeus  and  adductor  muscles,  arid  is  inserted 
into  the  pubes,  in  front  of  the  origin  of  the  former.  It 
passes  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  and  is  there  con 
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Unuoiu  with  the  iliac  facta,  while  the  external  portion 

•  mIi  anteriorly,  Jul  below  the  crural 

,„l  tin-   veMell    themselves  are  consequently 

,.  tween  these  two  divisions  of  the  fascia."— 

|  i in   Rufl%TU,  //.  391,  e.d.  4.) 

WtUstt  toe  Insertion  Of  the  facta  lata  into  Poupart  s 
llfiment  ''mis,  it  tonus  what  .Mr.  Burns  of  Glasgow 
<  alii  tin  falciform  proeet$,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
Bttai  bed  to  the  above  ligament,  while  the  lower  pro- 
ceeds further  down  the  thigh.  The  concavity  of  the 
i . 1 1 •  iform  process  i-  directed  toward*  the  puhes.  Tliis 
anatomli  al  connexion  ii  one  chief  cause  why  extend- 
|ng  the  thigh,  and  rotating  it  outward,  render  the  crural 
an  b  tense. 

The  hernia  being  situated  in  front  of  the  pectineus, 

m nurse  be  exterior  to  the  fascia  lata.    In  my 

opinion,  surgeons  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr. Law- 
rence foi  his  able  explanation  of  this  fact.  As  for 
myself  I  am  candid  enough  to  own,  that  until  I  read 
in-  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
crural  hernia,  l  could  never  reap  any  accurate  notions 
concerning  the  relative  situations  of  the  hernial  sac 

ami  t.i-i  la  Ol  the  thigh,  from  Other  more  prolix  works, 

w  uii  the  exception  ol  those  of  Hesselbacb  and  Langen- 
beck, by  whom  the  anal y  is  made  perfectly  intel- 
ligible.   Mr.  Lawrence  reminds  us.  however,  that  the 

pailu  ular  crural  hernia,  contained  in  the  sheath  of  the 

Pe ral  vessel*,  lies  under  the  fascia;  p .  403,  edit.  4. 

Ami  in-  mentions,  thai  "  the  upper  end  of  the  falciform 
process  [MISSIS  our  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  tumour  ;  it  is  then  folded  under  the  crural 
anh,  ami  continues  into  the  thin  posterior  border. 
The  lilac  vein  is  placed  on  its  outer  side ;  the  pubes  is 
direct!)  behind  ii  ;  and  the  upper  and  inner  parts  are 
bounded  by  the  thin  posterior  edge  of  1'oupart's  liga- 
ment It  is  this  part  which  forms  the  strangulation." 
'tin  RspCurM.  ii.  4(14,  idit.-l.t  While,  however,  the 
latter  Statement  is  made  by  this  gentleman  and  others, 

tsii  Istley  Cooper  as  positively  declares,  that  the  stiic 
toreisnevet  situated  at  Glmbernat's  ligament,  but  at 

tin-  crural  arch,  JUSI  whin-  the  viscera  leave  the  an- 
il  en—  Sir  I. aunt,  vol.  2,  p.  182.)  He  also  men- 
tion-, thai   In-  has  known  I  lie  stricture  continue  alter 

the  division  ol  thai  ligament,  and  the  patient  die.  The 

i comprehensive  view  of  this  part  of  tin-  subject 

taken  by  Uesselbacb  and  Langenbeck,  I  have  already 
explained, 

The  inner  side  of  the  crural  ring  or  canal,  as  already 
explained,  is  connected  with  the  fascia  of  the  trans- 
verse muscle.  And,  according  to  Langenbeck,  below 
the  part  ol  the  facta  lata,  uhuh  forms  the  external 
foramen  lor  the  lemoral  vessels,  the  front  side  of  the 
crural  I  anal  is  sometimes  formed  by  a  continuation  ol 
the  facia  ol  the  transverse  muscle,  as  he  found  was 
the  case  in  both  groins  of  one  lemale  subject.  In  such 
a  else  then  is  a  good  deal  of  fal  between  the  fascia 
lata  and  the  aponeurosis  Of  the  tiansverse  muscle,  and 
(he  two  parts  are  easily  separable.  Langenbeck  ad 
mite,  however,  thai  the  same  appearance  may  arise 
from  a  splitting  of  ihe  layers  of  the  fascia  lata.  Fre- 
quently the  front  side  of  Ihe  crural  ring  is  so  short, 
thai  the  opening  cannot  rightly  he  termed  a  canal,  and 
it  is  always  shorter  than  the  posterior  side.  When 
the  outer  side  e\ists.it  is  extended  across  the  inner, 
over  ttx-  space  between  the  two  horns,  and  is  then 
connected  with  Hie  aponeurosis  of  the  pectinalis  de 
rived  from  the  fascia  of  the  psoas  and  levator  ani 
muscles.  In  the  anterior  and  inner  sides  of  the  crural 
cina;,  than  are  some  small  openings.     Doubtless,  this 

structure  i-  referred  to  by  Heaselbach,  when  he  says, 

thai  in  the  male  suh|ect  the  outer  openings  for  the 
femoral  vi  sseht  is  further  closed  by  a  net-like  web  of 
tendinous  fasciculi.  The  posterior  side  of  the  crural 
canal,  or  ring,  is  entirely  formed  bv  the  part  of  the 
facia  of  the  psoas,  \\  bleb  enters  Its  inner  opening  and 
joins  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pectinalis  muscle.    The 

outer  Side  of  Ihe  canal  lies  under  tin- fascia  lata,  and 
join-  the  anterior  and  listener  sides,  where  the  apo- 
neiiio-is  of  ihe  transverse  and  iliac  muscles  proceed 
to  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery.  Langenbeck 
thinks  the  opening  by  which  the  vena  saphena  passes 
OVtr  the  low.  r  horn  of  the  falciform  proc,  1 
fascia  lata,  Bright  be  named  Ml  Imrrr  aperture  of  the 
srarai  ecmst— (See  Lenpnitck't  Mmu  BiiLfdr  die 
.'.,-<  196,137,801.  Minnrrr,  18)9.) 
ling  to  rJesselbach,  in  femoral  henna,  the  two 
openings  of  the  passage  now  termed  the  crural  or  tu- 


moral ring  are  one-half  larger  than  natural.  The 
niter  portion  of  the  inner  of  these  apertures  is  propelled 
more  outward,  and  with  it  the  epigastric  artery.  The 
femoral  vein  no  longer  lies  at  the  external  end  of  this 
opening,  but  rather  at  the  back  of  the  canal  or  passage. 
The  external  semilunar  edge  (the  falciform  process)  of 
the  outer  opening  is  carried  more  outwards  and  up- 
wards, and  is  tightly  applied  over  the  distended  hernial 
sac.  In  this  state  of  the  parts,  the  outer  opening  forms 
an  oval  firm  tendinous  ring,  the  direction  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  inner  opening  for  the  passage  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  is  transverse.  The  neck  of  the  her- 
nial sac  is  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  canal 
between  the  two  openings.  The  posterior  side  of  this 
canal  or  passage,  now  frequently  named  the  crural  ur 
femoral  ring,  is  longer  than  the  anterior.  In  one  large 
hernia,  Heaselbach  found  it  an  inch  and  ahalf  in  length, 
but  the  anterior  side  of  the  passage  more  than  one  third 
shorter.  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  inner  opening 
was  one  inch,  five  lines,  while  that  of  the  outer  one 
was  only  one  inch,  four  lines.  Most  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  with  the  hinder 
side  of  the  canal,  lies  upon  the  pectineus  muscle,  and 
towards  the  outer  side  upon  the  femoral  vein.  The 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  adheres  more  firmly  to  the  an- 
terior than  to  the  posterior  side  of  the  passage.  At  the 
outer  opening  of  the  passage,  the  neck  terminates  at 
almost  a  right  angle  forwards  in  the  body  of  the  sac, 
the  upper  portion  of  which  lies  upon  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  but  the  largest  part  of  it  is  situated  on  the  deep- 
seated  layer  of  the  femoral  fascia,  by  which  the  outer 
side  of  the  body  of  the  sac,  as  high  as  the  neck,  is 
separated  from  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves.  In  the 
male  subject,  when  the  tendinous  fibres,  mixed  with 
the  cellular  substance  covering  the  outer  opening  of 
the  passage,  make  great  resistance  at  particular  points, 
the  hernial  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia  may  be  double,  or 
even  divided  into  several  pouches,  a  preparation  ex- 
hibiting which  occurrence,  is  in  the  anatomical  mu- 
seum at  Wiii /.burg. — (Hesselbac/i,  p.  48.)  Except  in  a 
few  cases  in  which  the  origin  and  course  of  the  epigas- 
tric artery  are  unusual,  this  vessel  runs  very  close  to 
the  external  side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  much 
nearer  than  it  does  in  an  internal  bubonocele. 

The  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  is  exceedingly  narrow 
at  its  neck  ;  and  where  its  body  begins,  it  becomes  ex- 
panded in  a  globular  form  ;  the  sac  of  the  bubonocele 
is  generally  of  an  oblong  pyramidal  shape.  The  body 
of  the  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  makes  a  right  angle 
with  the  neck  by  being  thrown  forwards  and  upwards, 
a  circumstance  very  necessary  to  be  known  in  trying 
to  reduce  the  parts  by  the  taxis.  Though  the  tumour 
formed  by  the  body  of  the  sac,  is  oval  and  nearly 
transverse,  it  is  found,  when  attentively  examined,  to 
take  thedirection  of  the  groin,  which  extends  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  the  outer  rather  smaller  end 
of  the  swelling  beins  somewhat  higher  than  the  inner. 
—  (Hesselbach,  p.  50.) 

The  sac  of  the  femoral  hernia  is  said  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  to  be  covered  by  a  kind  of  membranous  ex- 
pansion, consisting  of  condensed  cellular  substance, 
and  named  by  him  the  fascia  propria,  which  is  thus 
described :  "  A  thin  fascia  naturally  covers  the  opening 
through  which  the  hernia  passes,  and  desends  on  the 
posterior  part  of  the  pubes.  When  the  hernia,  there- 
fore, enters  the  sheath,  it  pushes  this  fascia  before  it, 
so  that  the  sac  may  be  perfectly  drawn  from  its  inner 
side,  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it  left  distinct.  The 
fascia  which  forms  the  crural  sheath,  and  in  which  are 
placed  the  hole  or  holes  for  the  absorbent  vessels,  is 
also  protruded  forwards,  and  is  united  with  the  other, 
so  that  the  two  become  thus  consolidated  into  one.  If 
a  large  hernia  is  examined,  the  fascia  is  only  found  to 
proceed  upwards,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  orifice  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  crural  sheath  by  which  the  hernia 
descends;  but  in  a  small  hernia  it  "passes  into  the  ab- 
domen, as  far  as  the  peritoneum,  and  forms  a  pouch, 
from  which  the  hernial  sac  may  be  withdrawn,  leaving 
this,  forming  a  complete  bag  over  the  hernia." — (On 
Hernia,  part  2,  p. 6.)  However,  Mr.  Lawrence  has  not 
been  able  to  find,  on  dissection,  the  above  mentioned 
thin  fascia,  said  to  cover  the  opening  through  which 
the  hernia  passes;  nor  does  his  account  refer  any  co- 
vering of  the  hernia,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  an  elongated 
production  of  the  sheath  for  the  crural  vessels.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  weak  aponeurosis,  do- 
til  Ctaw  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  bend  of  tlie 
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thigh,  covers  the  swelling,  and  lies  immediately  beneath 
the  skin  and  adipose  substance.  Under  this  fascia  is 
the  condensed  cellular  substance  or  fascia  propria 
joined  with  the  expansion  of  the  crural  sheath,  then 
6ome  adipose  substance,  and  lastly,  the  true  peritoneal 
sac  itself.  It  is  of  infinite  use  to  remember  these  se- 
veral investments  in  operating,  lest  one  should  think 
the  hernial  sac  divided  when  it  is  not  so. 

All  late  writers  on  hernia  have  remarked  how  very 
small  the  aperture  is,  through  which  the  viscera  pro- 
trude in  the  femoral  rupture ;  how  much  greater  the 
constriction  generally  is  than  in  the  bubonocele;  con- 
sequently, how  much  more  rapid  the  symptoms  are; 
how  much  less  frequently  the  taxis  succeeds  ;  and  how 
much  more  dangerous  delay  proves. — (See  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  Hey,  Lawrence,  <S-c.) 

Though  the  crural  ring  is  almost  always  small,  yet, 
in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  tumour  is  large,  and 
of  long  standing,  it  becomes  very  capacious,  just  as  the 
opening  often  becomes,  through  which  the  inguinal 
hernia  protrudes.  Dr.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Hey,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  have  related  examples  of  this 
kind. 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the  treatment 
of  hernia,  before  having  recourse  to  the  knife,  are  all 
applicable  to  the  present  case,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
In  attempting  to  reduce  the  femoral  hernia  by  the  taxis, 
rtie  surgeon  should  recollect,  however,  that  relaxing 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  femoral  fascia,  is  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Hence  the  thigh  should  be  bent, 
and  rolled  inwards.  The  pressure  ought  also  to  be 
first  made  downwards  and  backwards,  in  order  to  push 
the  swelling  off  Poupart's  ligament;  and  afterward, 
the  parts  should  be  propelled  upwards,  so  that  they 
may  return  through  the  crural  ring. 

OPERATION  FOR  THE  FEMORAL  OR  CRURAL  HERNIA. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  says,  "  the  incision  of  the  integuments 
is  to  be  begun  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  crural  arch, 
in  a  line  with  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  extended 
downwards  to  the  centre  of  the  tumour  below  the  arch. 
A  second  incision,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  other, 
is  next  made,  beginning  from  the  middle  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  tumour,  and  extending  it  across  to  the  outer 
side,  so  that  the  form  of  this  double  incision  will  be 
that  of  the  letter  T  reversed."  The  angular  flaps  are, 
of  course,  to  be  next  dissected  off  and  reflected. 
Dupuytren  also  makes  the  external  wound  of  a  similar 
shape,  the  first  cut  being  always  parallel  to  the  femoral 
vessels. — (Breschet.  op.  cit.p.  169.) 

The  making  of  two  incisions,  however,  is  not  deemed 
necessary  by  the  majority  of  surgeons;  and  in  all  the 
numerous  operations  which  I  have  seen  performed  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  during  my  apprenticeship 
there,  and  afterward,  a  transverse  wound  was  not  ne- 
cessary. The  division  of  the  skin  should  begin  about 
an  inch  above  the  crural  ring,  and  be  continued 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.  In  this  manner 
we  cut  exactly  over  the  place  where  the  incision  of 
the  stricture  should  be  made. — (See  Lawrence,  p.  425, 
erf.  4.) 

"The  first  incision  (Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks)  exposes 
the  superficial  fascia,  which  is  given  off  by  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  and  which  covers  the  anterior  part  of 
the  hernial  sac;  but  if  the  patient  is  thin,  and  the  her- 
nia has  not  been  long  formed,  this  fascia  escapes  ob- 
servation, as  it  is  then  slight  and  delicate,  and  adheres 
closely  to  the  inner  side  of  the  skin.  When  this  fascia 
is  divided,  the  tumour  is  so  far  exposed,  that  the  cir- 
cumscribed form  of  the  hernia  may  be  distinctly  seen ; 
and  a  person  not  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts,  would  readily  suppose  that  the  sac  itself 
was  now  laid  bare.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ; 
for  it  is  still  enveloped  by  a  membrane,  which  is  the 
fascia  that  the  hernial  sac  pushes  before  it,  as  it  passes 
through  the  inner  side  of  the  crural  sheath.  This  mem- 
brane, the  fascia  propria,  is  to  be  next  divided  longi- 
tudinally from  the  neck  to  the  fundus  of  the  sac;  and 
if  the  subject  is  fat,  an  adipose  membrane  lies  between 
it  and  the  sac,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished,  by 
seeing  the  cellular  membrane  passing  from  its  inner 
side  to  the  surface  of  the  sac. 

"This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  operation ;  for  the  fascia  propria  is  very  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  the  sac  itself;  so  that  when  it  is  divided, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  sac  is  exposed,  and  the  intestine 
is  laid  bare ;  following  upon  this  idea,  the  stricture  is 


divided  in  the  outer  part  of  the  sac,  and  the  intestine, 
still  strangulated,  is  pushed,  with  the  unopened  sjc] 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

"  The  hernial  sac  being  exposed,  is  to  be  next  opened ; 
and  to  divide  it  with  safety,  it  is  best  to  pinch  up  a 
small  part  of  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb;  to 
move  the  thumb  upon  the  finger,  by  which  the  Intel 
tine  is  distinctly  felt,  and  may  be  separated  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  sac  ;  and  then  to  cut  into  the  sac,  by 
placing  the  blade  of  the  knife  horizontally.  Into  this 
opening  a  director  should  be  passed,  and  the  sac  opened 
from  its  fundus  to  the  crural  sheath." — (On  Crural  and 
Umbilical  Hernia.) 

Sometimes  the  contents  of  the  hernia,  thus  exposed, 
admit  of  being  returned  without  the  further  use  of  the 
knife.  When  this  object,  however,  cannot  be  readily 
done,  the  protruded  parts  should  never  sutler  injury 
from  repeated  manual  attempts ;  and  it  is  best  to  divide 
the  stricture  at  once. 

The  merit  of  having  first  proposed  the  safest  plan  of 
cutting  Poupart's  ligament,  even  before  surgeons  were 
aware  of  the  parts  which  really  form  the  strangulation, 
is  assigned  by  Gimbernat  to  Mr.  It.  Hell,  who  intro- 
duced his  finger  below  Poupart's  ligament,  between  the 
ligament  and  the  intestine  (an  evident  proof,  says  Gim 
bernat,  that  there  was  no  strangulation  there) ;  he  then 
made  a  very  superficial  incision  from  above  down- 
wards into  the  thickest  part  of  the  ligament  to  its  lower 
edge ;  and  without  cutting  quite  through  it,  he  con- 
tinued his  incision  about  an  inch.  He  rested  the  back 
of  the  scalpel  upon  his  finger,  which  served  as  a  guide 
to  the  instrument,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  defence 
to  the  intestine.  The  incision,  however,  having  been 
continued  for  an  inch,  would,  as  Gimbernat  remarks, 
inevitably  cut  the  internal  edge  of  the  crural  arch. 
Now  cutting  this  only  for  a  few  lines  gives  sufficient 
room  for  the  easy  reduction  of  the  parts;  and  there  is 
no  necessity  to  touch  the  ligament,  as  it  never  occa- 
sions the  strangulation. — (Gimbernat,  p.  27.) 

Gimbernat's  method  of  dividing  the  stricture,  in 
cases  of  femoral  iiemite,  is  now  frequently  regarded 
as  the  safest  and  most  effectual.  "Introduce,  along 
the  internal  side  of  the  intestine,  a  cannulated  or 
grooved  sound,  with  a  blunt  end,  and  a  channel  of  suf- 
ficient depth.  This  is  to  be  directed  obliquely  inwards, 
till  it  enter  the  crural  ring,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
increased  resistance ;  as  also  when  its  point  rests  upon 
the  branch  of  the  os  pubis.  Then  suspend  the  intro- 
duction; and  keeping  the  sound  (with  your  left  hand, 
if  you  are  operating  on  the  right  side,  and  v.  v.)  firmly 
resting  upon  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  so  that  Us  back 
shall  be  turned  towards  the  intestine,  and  its  canal  to 
the  symphysis  pubis,  introduce  gently  with  your  other 
hand,  into  the  groove  of  the  sound,  a  bistoury  with  a 
narrow  blade  and  blunt  end,  till  it  enter  the  ling.  Its 
entry  will  be  known,  as  before,  by  a  little  increase  of 
resistance.  Cautiously  press  the  bistoury  to  the  end  of 
the  canal;  and  employing  your  two  hands  at  once, 
carry  both  instruments  close  along  the  branch  to  the 
body  of  the  pubis,  drawing  them  out  at  the  same  time. 
By  this  easy  operation,  you  will  divide  the  internal 
edge  of  the  crural  arch  at  its  extremity,  and  within  foot 
or  five  lines  of  its  duplicature ;  the  remainder  continu- 
ing firmly  attached  by  the  inferior  band,  or  pillar,  of 
which  it  is  the  continuation.  This  simple  incision 
being  thus  made,  without  the  smallest  dnnger,  the  in- 
ternal border  of  the  arch,  which  forms  the  strangula- 
tion, will  be  considerably  relaxed,  and  the  parts  will 
be  reduced  with  the  greatest  ease. — (Gimbernat.  p. 
45,  46.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  thus  executes  Gimbernat's  plan:  "It 
will  generally  be  practicable  (says  he)  to  introduce  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  or  of  the  nail  under  the  edge  of  tht 
tendon,  the  fibres  of  which  should  be  carefully  dividid 
in  succession,  with  the  probe  pointed  knife,  until  we 
have  gained  just  sufficient  room  to  replace  the  con- 
tents of  the  swelling.  When  the  tightness  of  the  stric- 
ture prevents  the  operator  from  using  his  finger  as  a 
guide,  he  will  employ  the  deeply-grooved  curved  direc- 
tor, introducing  it  as  near  as  he  can  to  the  pubes.  In 
both  cases,  the  blunt  end  only  of  the  curved  knife 
should  be  passed  beyond  the  stricture,  that  (he  division 
may  be  effected  without  risk  to  the  arteries,  in  case 
they  should  not  follow  their  usual  course."  The  in- 
testine should  be  protected  by  the  operator's  left  fore- 
linuer,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  spared,  it  may  be  held 
aside  by  an  assistant.— ( On  Hupturts,  v-  432,  ed.  4.) 
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Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  stricture  lobe  divided 
"obliquely  Inwards  and  upwards,  at  right  angles  to 
tii<'  .rural  arch."  In  consequence  of  the  very  deep 
situation  of  tbc  posterior  edge  of  the  crural  arch,  and 
the  llghl  manner  in  which  the  protruded  viscera  are 
surrounded  by  the  tendon,  this  excellent  lurgeon  con- 
siders, that  the  tnteetine  is  in  great  danger  oi'  being 
wounded  with  the  knife,  or,  If  held  aside  sufficiently, 
ol  being  torn.  Hence,  bis  custom  is  to  divide  the  stric- 
anterior  part,  as  far  as  the  front  margin  of 
the  crural  arch,  directing  the  edge  of  the  knife  up- 
wards and  Inwards,  If  this  Is  not  sufficient,  he  after- 
ward cuts  the  thin  posterior  bolder  of  the  tendon  in 
t)i<-  same  direction. 

After  advising  us  to  open  the  par,  of  a  femoral  hernia 
With  particular  care,  on  account  of  its  being  much 
thinner  than  that  of  a  bubonocele,  and  (as  might  be 
add*  rl  "ii  ar  count  of  its  seldom  containing  any  fluid, 
ami  often  having  no  omentum  In  it  covering  the  intes- 
tine, Mr  Bey  remarks:  "The  stricture  made  upon 
the  prolapsed  parts  is  very  great,  as  I  have  already 
observed  ;  but  If  the  ti|>  of  the  finger  can  be  introduced 

Within  1  Ik:  femoral  ring  to  guide  the  bubonocele  knife, 
a  small  incision  (lor  the  ring  is  narrow)  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  iei  the  pans  at  liberty.  If  the  tip  of  the  fin- 
get  cannot  be  Introduced  at  the  proper  place,  a  director 
With  B  deep  groove  must  be  used  instead  of  the  finger; 

inn  I  prefer  the  latter.    The  finger  or  director  should 

not   hi'  Introduced  very  near  the  great  vessels,  but  on 

that  side  of  the  Intestine  or  omentum  which  is  near- 
est to  the  symphysis  of  the  ossa  pubis.    Theincision 

may  thru  be  mailc  directly  upwards.  The  surgeon 
musl  lake  especial  care  to  introduce  his  finger  or 
director  within  that  part  where  he  finds  the  Stricture 
to  be  the  greatest,  which,  in  this  species  of  hernia,  is 
the  rniist  interior  part  of  the  wound." — (P.  155.) 

Gimbernat's  mode  is  preferable  to  Mr.  Hey's,  be- 
cause, were  the  operation  done  on  a  male,  cutting 
directly  upwards  would  endanger  the  spermatu  cord. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  risk,  Sir  A.  Cooper  makes  a 
small  incision  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  draws 
the  i  oid  out  of  the  way  of  tin:  knife,  with  a  bent  probe. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed  that  nn  "incision  of  tlie 
nor  part  of  the  stricture  is  free  from  all  dan- 
ger, in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  vessels.  But  that 
variety,  in  Which  the  Obturatril  artery,  arising  from  the 
epigastric,  runs  along  the  inner  margin  of  the  sac, 
Beems  to  preclude  us  bom  cutting  even  in  this  direc- 
tion." liesselbacli  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of 
such  Irregularity  in  ti Iglnand  course  of  the  Obtu- 
ratrix artery  In  the  body  of  a  female,  in  whom  then; 
were  two  small  crural  hernia'.  On  the  right  side,  the 
epigastric  and  obturatrix  arteries  arose,  by  a  common 

trunk,  I' r  the  crural  artery  Irelow  Poupart's  ligament. 

They  soon  separated  from  one  another;  the  epigastric 

taking  its  ordinary  course  upwards  at  the  outer  side  of 
if  the  hernial  sac,  while  the  obturatrix  made 

a  considerable  turn,  and  ran  transversely  inwards  over 
the  sti  one;  films  of  the  femoral  ligament,  and  encircled 
tin-  enter]  ir  ami  inn.  i  side  of  tin-  neck  of  the  hernia, 
wlii  nee  u  afterward  proceeded  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards,  behind  the  horizontal  branch  of  the  os 
pubis,  towards  the  obturator  foramen. — (Hesselbach, p. 
\  mode  of  operating  has  lately  been  proposed 
(  Film.  Mni.  .in./  Sitrtr.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  205),  with  a 

view  of  avoiding  tins  danger.  We  are  directed  to 
make  an  incision  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle,  just  above  the  crural  arch,  and 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  part;  to  introduce  a  di- 
rector under  the  stricture  from  this  opening,  and  to  di- 
vide the  tendon  to  the  requisite  extent,  by  means  of  a 
curved  knife  pooped  along  the  groove. — (On  Ruptures, 
/.  fin,  tdit  4.'1  For  reasons  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
stales,  this  plan  is  certainly  not  altogether  eligible,  and, 

upon    the   whole,  Ciuiln-r  nal's   method   of  cutting    the 

si  1  Icture  is  the  safest  Dupuytren  uses  a  curved  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  that  cuts  with  its  convexity:  ii  is 
conducted  Baton  the  left  forefinger,  and  with  it  under 

the  stricture,  and  then  its  edge  is  turned  upwards,  the 
Incision  I"  mil'  1  (tended  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
falciform  process  to  the  innrEin  of  the  crural  arch. — 
isstsrs,  iir./i.  18B. 
Monro  computes),  that  the  obturator  artery  may  arise 
from  the  epiga. sine,  oik  e  in  twenty  five  or  thirty  sub- 
|scts  Hut  allow  ing  that  it  Originates  more  frequently, 
it  then  does  not  always  deviate  from  its  usual  course 
hlong  the  outside  of  the  sac    Sir  A.  Cooper  says;  "In 


all  cases  which  I  have  myself  dissected,  where  this 
variety  existed  with  crural  hernia,  the  obturator  has 
passed  into  the  pelvis,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of  any  danger  of  the 
knife." — (On  Crural  Ucrma,  p.  21.)  Mr.  Lawrence 
concludes,  that  the  comparative  number  of  instances, 
in  which  it  is  found  on  the  opposite  side,  cannot  |,e 
more  than  one  in  twenty,  and  consequently,  if  we  ad- 
mit that  the  obturatrix  artery  arises  from  the  epigastric 
once  in  five  times,  it  would  only  be  liable  to  be  wounded 
once  in  a  hundred  operations. — (P.  412,  ed.  3.) 

When  the  origin  and  course  of  the  epigastric  artery 
differ  from  what  is  common,  this  vessel,  as  Hesselbach 
remarks,  sometimes  passes  inwards  along  the  hori- 
zontal branch  of  the  os  pubis,  ere  it  ascends  towards 
the  rectus  muscle;  and  when  this  variation  exists  in  a 
case  of  femoral  hernia,  the  artery  does  not  pass  over 
the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  first  under  it, 
and  then  round  its  inner  side.  Hesselbach  has  seen 
only  one  instance  of  this  irregularity  of  the  epigastric 
artery  in  a  female,  and  never  in  a  male  subject. —  (Uebcr 
den  Ursprung,  <J-c.  der  Leisten-undScJunckclbruche, 
p.  52.) 

The  industrious  Cloquct  examined  250  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  average  number  of  cases,  in 
which  the  origin  and  course  of  the  obturatrix  artery 
are  different  from  what  is  most  common.  He  found, 
that  when  this  artery  and  the  epigastric  arise  by  one 
common  trunk,  they  sometimes  separate  from  each 
other  above,  and  rarely  below  the  upper  opening  of  the 
crural  canal.  In  the  first  case,  the  longer  their  common 
trunk  is,  the  closer  do  they  lie  to  Gimbernat's  ligament, 
and  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  upper  opening  of  the  above 
canal.  In  the  second  case,  the  common  trunk  of  these 
arteries  arises  within  this  canal,  and  the  two  vessels 
then  return  into  the  abdomen.  In  1G0  bodies,  of  which 
87  wen-  male,  ami  73  female,  the  obturatrix  artery  arose 
on  both  sides  from  the  hypogastric;  and  only  in  56,  of 
which  21  were  male,  and  35  female,  diil  it  originate  on 
both  sides  from  the  epigastric.  In  28,  of  which  15 
were  male,  and  13  female,  the  obturatrix  arose  on  one 
side  from  the  hypogastric,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
epigastric.  In  six  bodies,  viz.  two  male  and  four  le- 
male,  it  originated  from  the  crural. — (Kech.  Jinal.  sur 
les  Hernies,ito.  Paris.) 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Scarpa  that  "  the  round 
ligament  of  the  uterus,  in  passing  through  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  follows  precisely  the  same  track  as  the 
spermatic  cord.  It  is  equally  situated  behind  Poupart's 
ligament,  with  the  difference,  that  it  does  not  become 
so  distinct  from  the  internal  extremity  ol'  this  ligament, 
as  the  spermatic  cord  does,  because  it  has  not  so  far  to 
run,  in  order  to  get  from  that  ligament  to  the  inguinal 
ring,  the  latter  opening  being  situated  lower  in  the  fe- 
male than  the  male  subject.  The  round  ligament,  like 
the  spermatic  cord,  also  crosses  the  epigastric  artery 
before  reaching  the  inguinal  ring.  And  as  the  crural 
hernia  always  begins  at  the  internal  and  inferior  angle 
of  the  arch  of  this  name,  as  well  in  the  male  as  the  fe- 
male, it  follows  that,  in  the  two  sexes,  the  epigastric 
artery  remains  in  its  natural  situation,  and  invariably 
corresponds  to  the  externa!  side  of  the  neck  of  the  cru- 
ral hernia;  while  the  spermatic  cord  in  men,  and 
the  round  ligament  in  women,  pass  over  the  extremity 
of  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac.  In  the 
operation  for  the  crural  hernia,  in  females,  the  in- 
cision of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  crural 
arch,  when  directed  upwards  towards  the  linea  alba, 
cannot  wound  the  epigastric  artery,  which  it  is  of  the 
most  consequence  to  avoid;  but  it  always  divides, 
either  totally,  or  partially,  the  round  ligament  of  the 
uterus,  which  cannot  lead  to  any  dangerous  hemor- 
rhage; for,  except  in  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  ar- 
teries of  the  round  ligament  are  very  small ;  they  are 
almost  obliterated  in  women  advanced  in  years;  and, 
in  general,  they  are  quite  capillary  in  lire  extremity  of 
the  ligament  adjoining  the  ring.  Hence,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  so  many  crural  hernia?  have  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  upon  in  women  by  cutting  the  hernial 
sac  and  crural  arch  directly  upward,  while  not  a  single 
instance  can  be  cited  of  such  an  incision  being  made  in 
man  without  mischief,  although,  in  both  sexes,  the  epi- 
gastric artery  may  have  been  avoided  in  operating  by 
this  process.— (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,  p.  240.) 

In  operating  upon  the  crural  hernia  in  males.  Scarpa 
recommends  us  to  follow  a  method,  which  he  calls  new, 
but  which,  in  fact, is  the  same  us  that  advised  by  Uiiu- 
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bcrnat.  "  1  have  found  (says  Scarpa)  that,  in  man,  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  may  be  divided  without  danger, 
by  giving  to  the  incision  a  direction  exactly  contrary 
to  that  which  is  practised  in  the  female  subject.  After 
having  opened  the  hernial  sac,  it  is  to  be  drawn  out- 
wards by  one  of  its  sides  sufficiently  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  a  small  director  between  its  neck  and  the 
strangulated  intestine,  the  groove  of  the  instrument 
being  turned  downwards  towards  the  internal  and  infe- 
rior angle  of  the  crural  arch,  jl  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
the  edge  of  which  is  also  to  be  directed  downwards  to- 
wards the  point  of  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament  to 
the  pubes,  is  to  be  pushed  along  the  groove.  By  this 
means  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  will  be  divided  Us 
whole  length  at  its  internal  and  inferior  side,  and  Pou- 
part's ligament  will  be  cut  close  to  its  attachment  to  the 
cop  of  the  os  pubis.  The  epigastric  artery  will  cer- 
tainly be  avoided,  because  it  lies  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hernial  sac.  As  for  the  spermatic  cord,  I  have 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac ;  consequently  it  cannot  be 
touched  by  an  incision  made  from  above  downwards, 
while  it  is  constantly  cut  in  the  ordinary  method,  since 
the  knife  is  carried  from  below  upwards.  In  the  first 
case  this  part  may  be  the  more  easily  avoided,  as  it  lies 
at  some  distance  from  the  internal  and  inferior  angle 
of  the  crural  arch.  In  fact,  it  is  at  this  place  that  it 
quits,  as  we  have  seen,  the  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
in  order  to  ascend  towards  the  inguinal  ring.  The  in- 
cision that  I  propose  (says  Scarpa)  not  only  has  the 
advantage  of  slitting  open  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac 
its  whole  length,  it  also  divides  a  part  of  the  insertion 
of  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  upper  part  of  the  os 
pubis,  a  thing  that  greatly  contributes  to  relax  the  crural 
arch,  and  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  viscera ;  of 
those,  at  least,  which  are  not  adherent  to  the  sac." — 
(Scarpa,  op.  cit.  p.  235.) 

Although  this  accurate  anatomist  and  surgeon,  at  the 
time  when  he  first  published  on  hernia,  was  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  valuable  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  had  made  their  appearance  in  this  country, 
it  is  curious  to  find,  both  in  his  account  of  the  in- 
guinal and  crural  hernia,  how  strongly  his  doctrines 
and  observations  tend  to  confirm  every  thing  that  has 
recently  been  insisted  upon  in  modern  works,  respecting 
the  place  where  the  bubonocele  first  protrudes,  its 
passing  through  a  sort  of  canal  before  it  comes  out  of 
the  abdominal  ring,  the  advantage  of  cutting  in  the 
crural  hernia  the  internal  and  inferior  angle  of  Pou- 
part's ligament,  or,  in  other  terms,  that  part  of  the  liga- 
ment which  was  first  particularly  pointed  out  by  Gim- 
hernat,  as  causing  the  principal  part  of  the  strangula- 
tion. 

Hesselbach  considers  an  incision  throueh  the  outer 
side  of  the  crural  ring  safer  than  one  through  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament,  and  safer  in  women  than  men.  In 
women,  he  recommends  the  cut  to  be  made  through  the 
middle  of  the  fore  part  of  the  ring,  nearly  straight  up- 
wards, or  a  little  inclined  inwards,  in  which  mode  the 
epigastric  artery  cannot  be  hurt,  whether  it  lie  at  the 
outer  or  inner  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  In  men, 
tills  incision,  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards, 
he  says,  cannot  be  made,  on  account  of  the  nearness 
of  the  spermatic  cord ;  therefore,  in  the  male  subject, 
he  advises  cutting  the  inner  side  of  the  opening,  that  is 
to  say,  Gimbernat's  or  the  femoral  ligament,  directly 
inwards  towards  the  symphysis  of  the  os  pubis. — 
( Ueber  den.  Ursprung  der  Leislen-und-Schenkelbriiche, 
p.  54.)  When  the  epigastric  or  obturator  artery  de- 
viates from  its  usual  course,  and  surrounds  the  inner 
side  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia  (which  variety  can  never 
be  ascertained  a  priori),  a  wound  of  the  vessel  Hessel- 
Dach  regards  as  unavoidable. 

From  the  views  taken  of  femoral  hernia  in  this  article, 
I  consider  the  unrestricted  direction  always  to  cut 
Gimbernat's  ligament  in  the  operation  perfectly  er- 
roneous. For,  as  Langenbeck  has  stated,  the  seat  of 
strangulation  may  either  be  in  the  external  aperture  of 
the  crural  canal,  or  in  an  opening  of  the  front  or  inner 
side  of  this  passage,  or  in  its  inner  opening,  where  in- 
deed Gimbernat's  ligament  is  truly  concerned.  When 
the  strangulation  is  of  the  first  two  descriptions,  only 
the  fascia  lata  need  be  cut;  but  in  the  third,  most  fre- 
quent case,  the  inner  semilunar  edge  of  the  internal 
opening  of  the  ring  must  of  course  be  divided.  In  all 
cases,  ?ays  Langenbeck,  whether  the  strangulation  be 
caused  by  the  inner  or  externul  opening  of  the  crural 


canal,  or  by  an  aperture  in  the  front  parieles  of  this 
passage,  the  stricture  must  be  cut  inwards,  as  ili- 
recting  the  cut  in  the  least  outwards  would  injure  the 
epigastric  artery.  When  it  is  perceived,  in  the  initia- 
tion, that  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  Is  strangulated 
close  below  and  behind  the  external  pillar  of  the  al>- 
dominal  ring,  then  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural  canal 
must  be  divided  inwards,  with  the  knife  directed  along 
the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  under  the  ex- 
terna] pillar  of  the  ring,  towards  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  knife  were  carried  In- 
wards and  upwards,  that  part  of  Poupart's  ligament 
forming  the  upper  side  of  the  crural  canal,  might  be 
cut,  and  the  spermatic  artery  injured.— (JVeuc  Bibl.  b. 
2,  p.  133.) 

Dr.  Triistedt  has  published  some  remarks,  in  favour 
of  employing  dilatation,  instead  of  an  incision,  in  thu 
operation  for  the  strangulated  crural  hernia.  He  ob- 
serves, that  even  when  the  common  trunk  of  tire  obtu- 
ratrix  and  epigastric  arteries  is  short,  the  bowels  may 
protrude  under  the  first  of  these  arteries,  which  will 
lie  upon  the  upper  and  inner  side  of  the  hernia.  In  an 
operation  performed  upon  a  woman,  in  La  ChariuS  at 
Berlin,  for  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia,  the  cinral 
ligament  was  divided  in  Gimbernat's  way  by  an  in- 
cision, exactly  parallel  to  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the 
os  pubis,  and  the  obturairix  artery  was  wounded. 
The  patient  died  eight  days  after  the  operation,  lia\  ing 
been  previously  attacked  by  trismus  and  opisthotonos. 
On  dissection,  about  six  ounces  of  putrid  blood  were 
found  in  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  above 
artery  cut.  The  vessel  arose  from  the  epigastric,  ran 
over  the  upper  edge  of  the  inner  opening  of  the  crural 
canal,  or  ring,  and  then  descended  along  its  inner  edge, 
towards  the  obturator  foramen.  This  occasional  course 
of  the  obturatrix  artery  leads  Dr.  Triistedt  to  suggest 
the  following  rules:  if,  after  the  hernial  sac  is  opened, 
the  bowels  cannot  be  returned,  the  outer  opening  of  the 
crural  canal  should  be  cut  directly  inwards,  in  order  to 
produce  a  considerable  relaxation.  But,  if  the  reduc- 
tion should  yet  be  impracticable  (the  strangulation 
being  at  the  inner  opening  of  the  canal),  then  an  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made  to  insinuate  the  end  of  the  finger 
through  the  constriction,  a  plan  said  to  have  answered 
very  often  in  the  practice  of  surgeon-general  Rust. 
Should  the  resistance  be  too  great,  however,  for  this 
method  to  succeed,  Triistedt  advises  the  crural  liga- 
ment to  be  forcibly  drawn  inwards  and  upwards,  to- 
wards the  navel,  with  Arnaud's  tenaculum,  assisted 
by  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or  with  two  hooks. 
When  this  plan  fails,  he  recommends  Schreger's  prac- 
tice of  dividing  the  anterior  edge  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment with  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed  scissors,  and  then 
the  use  of  Arnaud's  tenaculum  again. — (See  Rust's 
Magazin  fiir  die  gesammte  Hr.ilkunde,  b.  3,  A.  2.) 
The  consideration,  however,  which  will  ever  prevent 
the  common  adoption  of  Dr.  Triistcdt's  suggestion,  is, 
that  fifty  times  more  lives  would  be  lost  by  the  mis- 
chief done  to  the  protruded  bowels  by  the  forcible  in- 
troduction of  the  fingers  and  hooks,  than  by  hemor- 
rhage from  the  obturatrix  or  epigastric  artery,  when 
the  course  of  the  vessel  is  irregular. 

Of  late  years,  a  fact  of  considerable  interest  has  been 
ascertained  in  relation  to  femoral  hernia  ;  viz.  that  the 
constriction  of  the  bowel  by  the  smallness  of  the  aper- 
ture and  the  sharp  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament,  is  so 
great,  that  either  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  part, 
ulceration  of  the  internal  and  muscular  coats,  or  even 
that  of  the  serous  coat  also  may  occur,  followed  by 
fatal  extravasation,  after  the  reduction  of  the  hernia  by 
the  operation. — (Chevalier,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.4, 
p.  324  ;  Breschet,  op.  cit.  obs.'H  ;  Lawrence,  p.  44'2,  "/. 
4.)  Hence,  the  latter  gentleman  is  an  advocate  for 
gently  drawing  out  the  bowel,  after  liberating  it  from 
stricture:  if  no  reason  be  found  to  apprehend  perfora 
tion  of  the  tube,  he  advises  its  reduction  ;  but,  in  llie 
opposite  case,  he  directs  it  to  be  left  out  of  the  abdo- 
men, rather  than  that  the  patient  should  be  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  effusion  into  the  abdomen. — (P.  444.) 

CONGENITAL   HERNIA. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  foetal 
state,  the  testicle  is  situated  near  the  kidney,  where  it 
receives  a  covering  from  the  peritoneum,  just  like  the 
other  abdominal  viscera.  Between  the  beginning  at 
the  sixth  month,  and  end  of  the  seventh,  the  testicle 
has  either  descended  as  low  as  just  above  the  abdo- 
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mlnal  ring,  or  else  in  passing  through  it,  or  arrived  a  little 
belli  wit.— (iVrisberg,  Com.  Rig.  Soeiet.  Outing.  1785.] 

When  the  testicle  passes  through  the  abdominal  ring 
into  the  M-rotum,  it  is  received  into  a  production  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  afterward  constitutes  the  tunica 
vaginalis;  while  that  peritoneal  Investment,  which 
Iventotbe  testicle  In  the  loins,  is  closely  adhe- 
rent to  tliis  body,  and  (onus  what  is  named  the  tunica 
albuglnea, 

An.  i  the  deseenl  of  the  testicle  into  the  scrotum,  the 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis and  that  of  the  abdomen  commonly  becomes  ob- 
literated, which  latter  event  Is  usually  effected  before 
birth,  sometime!  not  till  afterward,  and,  in  a  few  sub- 
jects, even  as  late  as  the  adult  state. 

in  the  congenital  hernia  the  protruded  viscera  are 
lltuated  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact  with  the  tes- 
tii  le  having  descended  into  this  position  before  the 
i  loaore  of  the  communication  with  the  abdomen.  Of 
course,  the  tunica  vaginalis  Itself  is  the  hernial  sac. 
The  nature  of  ilus  case  was  not  understood,  before  it 
lucldated  by  Bailer  in  1755,  and  the  two  Hunters 
in  lTJri  and  1764.— (See  Hunter's  Med.  Comment.; 
flaltrr's  Oputcula  Patholog.  and  Opera  Minora,  t.  3.) 
Many  particulars,  relative  to  the  origin  and  formation 

of  tins  hernia,  having  been  given  in  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  I  shall  not  here  repeat 
them.  Before  the  periods  now  named,  surgeons  im- 
puted the  circumstance  of  the  contents  of  the  hernia 
am!  testicle  being  in  contact,  to  the  bowels  having 
made  their  way,  by  laceration,  through  the  tiaiica  va- 
ginalis, from  the  ordinary  hernial  sac  of  a  bubonocele. 
Tin-  old  surgeons,  Indeed,  frequently  cite  this  instance, 
in  proof  of  their  doctrine,  that  some  herniaj  are  at- 
tended with  a  laceration  of  the  peritoneum. — (See 
Skarp's  Inquiry.) 

Prom  the  term  congenital,  we  might  suppose,  that 
tins  bernla  always  existed  at  the  time  of  birth.  The 
protrusion,  however,  seldom  occurs  till  after  this  pe- 
riod, on  the  operation  of  the  usual  exciting  causes  of 
bernla  in  general.  It  does  not  commonly  happen  mi 
some  months  after  birth ;  and,  in  certain  instances,  not 

till  a  late  period.     Mr.  Hey  relates  a  case,  in  which  a 

hernia  congenita  was  Brat  formed  in  a  young  man, 
acid  sixteen,  whose  right  testis  had,  a  little  while  be- 
fore the  attack  of  the  iii-(  a  te,  descended  Into  the  scro- 
tum, in  the  generality  of  cases  which  actually  take 
plan-  when  the  testicle  descends  Into  the  scrotum  ho- 
lme birth,  the  event  may  be  referred  to  the  testicle 
having  contracted  an  adhesion  to  a  piece  of  intestine, 
or  omentum,  in  its  passage  to  the  ring.  In  an  infant, 
which  died  a  few  hours  after  birth,  Wrisberg  found 
one  testicle,  which  had  not  passed  the  ring,  adhering, 
by  means  of  a  lew  slender  filaments,  to  the  omentum, 

|US1  above  this  aperture.     Sometimes,  adhesions  of  the 

testicle  to  the  adjacent  viscera,  instead  of  leading  to 

the  formation  of  a  congenital  hernia,  only  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  fori organ.    Cloquet  examined  the 

bod)  Of  an  Old  man,  in  which  the  left  testicle  lay  on 
the  psoas  and  ihacus  muscles,  connected  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  while  an  inguinal  hernia  existed 
on  the  same  side. — {Reekirrlia,  cS-c.  p.  24.)  Some- 
times, no  protrusion  al  all  happens,  even  though  the 
communication  between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  ab- 
domen continue  open  in  the  adult  subject,  as  is  par- 
ticularly exemplified  iu  a  case  recorded  by  Hesselbaoh, 
Wberesucb  communication  existed  on  each  side  in  a 
man  thirty  eight  years  of  age,  without  any  hernia. — 
Z  in  f,  1819,  p.  110.  Also,  A.  Cooper, 
m  Lamest,  toL  •-,  p.  17!!.) 

The  appearance  of  a  hernia  in  very  early  infancy, 
Mi  I'.itt  obsi  rvea,  Will  always  make  it  probable  that  it 
is  ol  this   kind;  lint  he  was  not  correct  in  asserting, 

that  in  an  adult  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his 
rupture  to  be  of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted 
with  it  from  his  infancy:  and  that  there  is  no  external 
mark  or  character  whereby  it  can  be  certainly  distin- 
guished from  one  contained  In  a  common  hernial  sac. 
Tins  statement  is  erroneous,  Inasmuch  as  the  hernia 
Congenita  is  attended  with  an  Impossibility  of  feeling 
ihe  testis,  which  part  in  the  common  scrotal  hernia  is 
always  distinguishable  under  the  fundus  o(  the  hernial 
sac.  The  henna  congenita,  when  returnable,  ''ought, 

like  all  other  kinds  of  ruptures,  to  be  reduced,  and  con- 
stantly kept  up  by  a  proper  bandage:  and  when  at 
tendi  il  with  s\  mptoms  of  stricture,  it  requires  the  same 
clnrurgic  assistance  as  the  common  henna." 


Mr.  Pott  notices,  that  "  in  very  young  children,  a 
piece  of  Intestine,  or  omentum,  may  gel  pretty  low 
down  in  the  sac,  while  the  testicle  is  still  in  the  groin, 
or  even  within  the  abdomen.  In  this  case,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  miss  would  be  highly  improper:  for,  in  the 
latter,  it  might  prevent  the  descent  of  the  testicle  from 
the  belly  into  the  scrotum  ;  in  the  former,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily bruise  and  injure  it,  give  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary paio,  and  can  prove  of  no  real  use.  Such 
bandage,  therefore,  ought  never  to  be  applied  on  a  rup- 
ture in  an  infant, unless  the  testicle  can  be  fairly  felt  in 
the  scrotum,  after  the  gut  or  caul  is  replaced ;  and, 
when  it  can  be  so  felt,  a  truss  can  never  be  put  on  too 
soon."  This  is  also  the  advice  delivered  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper. 

As  Mr.  Pott  has  explained,  an  old  rupture,  originally 
congenital,  is  subject  to  a  stricture  made  by  the  sac 
itself,  as  well  as  to  that  produced  by  the  abdominal 
ring,  or,  as  might  have  been  added,  to  that  caused  by 
the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

The  fact  he  noticed  several  times,  both  in  the  dead 
and  in  the  living.  "  I  have  seen  (says  he)  such  stric- 
ture made  by  the  sac  of  one  of  these  hernise,  as  pro- 
duced all  those  bad  symptoms  which  render  the  ope- 
ration necessary:  and  I  have  met  with  two  different 
strictures,  at  near  an  inch  distance  from  each  other,  in 
the  body  of  a  dead  boy,  about  fourteen,  one  of  which 
begirt  the  intestine  so"  tiL'ht  that  1  could  not  disengage 
it  without  dividing  the  sac. 

"  In  this  kind  of  hernia  I  have  also  more  frequently 
found  connexions  and  adhesions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  than  in  the  common  one;  hut  there  is  one  kind 
of  connexion  sometimes  met  with  in  the  congenital 
hernia,  which  can  never  be  found  in  that  which  is  in 
B  common  hernial  sac,  and  which  may  require  all  the 
dexterity  of  an  operator  to  set  free ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
intestine  with  the  testicle. 

"  If  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  collected  in 
the  sac  of  a  congenital  hernia,  and,  by  adhesions  and 
connexions  of  the  parts  within,  the  entrance  into  it 
from  the  abdomen  should  he  totally  closed,  (a  case 
which  I  have  twice  seen,]  the  tightness  of  the  tumour, 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  testicle,  ami  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  fluid,  may  occasion  it  to  be  mistaken  tor 
a  common  hydrocele;  and  if  without  attending  to 
other  circumstances,  but  trusting  merely  to  the  feel  and 
look  of  the  scrotum,  a  puncture  be  hastily  made,  it 
may  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  possibly  do 
fatal  mischief." — (fVorks,  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Pott  also  believed,  that  common  ruptures,  or 
those  in  a  peritoneal  sac,  are  generally  gradually 
formed,  that  Is,  they  are  first  inguinal,  and  by  degrees 
become  scrotal ;  bul  that  the  congenital  are  seldom  re- 
membered by  the  patient  to  have  been  in  the  gioin 
only.  As  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thicker  than  the  peri- 
toneum, the  contents  of  a  congenital  hernia  are  not  so 
easily  felt  as  those  of  a  common  rupture.  In  children 
ill.  hernia  generally  contains  intestine  only,  the  omen- 
tum not  being  in  them  sufficiently  long  commonly  to 
protrude. 

The  sac  of  a  congenital  hernia,  especially  when  the 
case  is  strangulated,  is  every  where  equally  tense, 
I  Besselboch,  p.  36,)  and  below  it  the  testis  cannot  be 
felt. 

The  reader  must  not  conclude,  however,  from  the 
above  account,  that  every  rupture  in  children  is  con- 
genital. Mr.  Lawrence  has  related  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated bubonocele,  which  took  place  in  an  infant  only 
fourteen  months  old.— (P.  65,  edit.  3.) 

The  common  inguinal  hernia,  which  first  protrudes 
at  the  inner  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  which 
has  the  epigastric  artery  on  the  inner  side  of  its  neck, 
has  been  named  by  Hesselbach  external;  while  the 
less  common  instance,  in  which  the  viscera  burst  di- 
rectly through  the  aponeuroses  of  the  transverse  and 
internal  oblique  muscles,  and  pass  directly  out  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  leaving  the  epigastric  artery  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  internal— (An at.  Chir.  Abhandluvg  iiber 
den  Urspruug  der  Leistenbriicke ;  H'iirzb.  1806.) 
"  The  inguinal  congenital  hernia  (says  Scarpa)  cannot 
be  divided  into  external  and  internal j  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  always  be  externa'.,  since  the  neck  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  invariably  corresponds  to  the  point,  at 
which  the  spermatic  cord  passes  under  the  margin  of 
the  transverse  muscle.  As  for  other  circumstances, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  lies  in  its  whole  course  In  the  same 
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manner  as  the  sac  of  a  common  inguinal  hernia:  like 
tms,  it  passes  completely  through  the  inguinal  canal 
irom  one  end  to  the  other,  resting  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  spermatic  cord.  Consequently  it  passes 
between  the  separation  of  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  ob- 
Hquus  interims,  and  the  principal  origin  of  the  cre- 
master  muscle.— (See  Wrisberg,  Syllog.  Comment. 
Jlnat.  p.  23.)  After  coming  out  of  the  ring,  as  it  is 
always  united  to  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is  enclosed  in 
the  muscular  and  aponeurotic  sheath  of  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  accompanies  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum.  Since  the  tunica  vaginalis,  including  the  dis- 
placed viscera,  enters  the  inguinal  canal  on  the  outside 
of  the  point  at  which  the  spermatic  cord  crosses  the 
epigastric  artery,  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  it  follows  ex- 
actly the  direction  of  this  cord,  it  must  also  cross  the 
artery,  and  remove  it  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  ring,  according  to  the  mechanism  already  ex- 
plained in  speaking  of  the  common  inguinal  hernia. 
Hence,  the  displacement  of  the  epigastric  artery  con- 
stantly happens  in  the  inguinal  congenital,  just  as  it 
does  in  the  ordinary  external  inguinal  hernia. 

"  But  if  these  two  species  of  inguinal  hernia?  have 
some  analogy  to  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  parts 
which  constitute  them,  yet  they  present  some  rein  lik- 
able differences.  1.  The  common  inguinal  hernia, 
whether  internal  or  external,  when  it  extends  into  the 
scrotum,  cannot  descend  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
spermatic  vessels  enter  the  testicle.  There  the  cellular 
substance  of  the  spermatic  cord  terminates.  There 
the  hernial  sac  must  also  unavoidably  terminate.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  congenital  hernia,  the  viscera  may 
descend  lower  than  the  testicle,  with  which  they  ate 
in  immediate  contact ;  and,  at  length,  they  even  occupy 
the  situation  of  this  organ,  which  is  then  pushed  up- 
wards and  backwards.  2.  In  the  case  of  a  congenital 
hernia,  the  descent  of  the  viscera  from  the  groin  to  the 
scrotum  commonly  takes  place  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  in  some  measure  precipitately:  it  is  much  slower 
and  more  gradual  in  the  ordinary  inguinal  hernia. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  very  plain.  In  the  first 
case,  the  descent  of  the  testicle,  and  the  formation  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  have  opened  and  prepared  the 
way,  which  the  viscera  must  follow  in  forming  a  pro- 
trusion; while,  in  the  second,  the  hernial  sac  cannot 
descend  into  the  scrotum,  but  by  gradually  elongating 
the  layers  of  the  cellular  substance  which  joins  it  to 
the  surrounding  parts.  This  fact  is  so  generally 
known,  that  experienced  practitioners  consider  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  viscera  have  descended 
from  the  groin  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic sign  of  a  scrotal  congenital  hernia." — 
(Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hemies,  p.  73,  <$-c;  Hesselbach, 
p.  35 ;  Pott,  <$-c.) 

In  the  hernia  congenita  the  spermatic  artery  and 
vein  are  sometimes  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  vas  de- 
ferens behind  it.  A  preparation,  exhibiting  this  alter- 
ation of  the  cord,  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

If  circumstances  will  admit  of  a  truss  being  applied 
and  worn  in  cases  of  congenital  hernia,  in  young  sub- 
jects, there  will  be  a  considerable  chance  of  a  radical 
cure  being  effected,  in  consequence  of  the  natural 
propensity  of  the  opening  between  the  abdomen  and 
tunica  vaginalis  to  become  closed. 

In  the  operation  the  surgeon  has  to  lay  open  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis,  instead  of  a  common  hernial  sac;  but, 
as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  judiciously  recommends,  that 
membrane  should  not  be  opened  low  down;  1st,  be- 
cause a  sufficiency  of  it  should  always  be  left  to  cover 
the  testicle ;  and,  2dly,  because  the  spermatic  artery 
and  vein  are  situated  obliquely  on  the  front  and  lower 
portion  of  the  tumour.  He  therefore  directs  three 
inches  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  be 
left  undivided. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  175.)  The 
stricture  is  to  be  divided  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
of  an  inguinal  hernia,  and  much  in  the  same  manner. 
As,  in  a  case  of  congenital  hernia,  the  parts  are  always 
protruded  on  the  outside  of  the  epigastric  artery,  the 
stricture  may  be  safely  divided  towards  the  ilium,  as 
well  as  directly  upwards. — (Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  507,  ed.  4.)  According:  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the 
slrictute  is  generally  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
abdominal  ring,  except  in  large  cases,  when  it  is  nearer 
to  it.  The  parts  having  been  reduced,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  to  be  immediately  brought  together,  and  re- 
tained so  by  means  of  one  or  two  sutures  and  sticking 


plaster,  which  is  much  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  ap 
plying  dressings  to  the  testicle  and  inside  Ofthe  tunica 
vaginalis,  so  as  to  heal  the  part  by  the  granulating 
process. 

A  new  species  of  hernia  congenita  was  described  by 
the  late  Mr.  Hey,  In  which  a  common  peritoneal  her- 
nial sac,  containing  the  viscera,  Is  included  in  the  tu- 
nira  vaginalis.  It  arises  from  the  |mrls  being  pro 
truded,  after  the  communication  between  the  abdomen 
and  tunica  vaginalis  is  closed,  so  that  the  peritoneum 
is  carried  down  along  with  the  intestine,  and  forms  a 
hernial  sac  within  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  evident. 
also,  that  such  a  hernia  can  only  be  produced  while 
the  original  tunica  vaginalis  remains,  in  the  form  of  a 
bag,  as  high  as  the  abdominal  ring.  Operators  should 
be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  having  a  sac  to  divide 
alter  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis.— (See  Hey'i 
Practical  Otos.  p.  221 ;  ]>r.  Ballingall,  in  Edin.  Med. 
Journ.  JV«.  87,  p.  4G4  ;  and  Sir  Ji.  Cooper's  Work  on 
Inguinal  Hernia,  p.  59.) 

UMBILICAL   HERNIA.,   OR   GXOMPHAL0S. 

"  The  exomphalos,  or  umbilical  rupture,  (says Pot',) 
is  so  called  from  its  situation,  and  has  (like  other  her- 
nise)  for  its  general  contents,  a  portion  of  intestine,  or 
omentum,  or  both.  In  old  umbilical  ruptures  the 
quantity  of  omentum  is  sometimes  very  great.  Mr. 
Kanhy  says,  that  he  found  two  ells  and  a  half  of  in- 
testine in  one  of  these,  with  about  a  third  part  of  the 
stomach,  all  adhering  together.  Mr.  Gay  and  Mr. 
Nourse  found  the  liver  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  her- 
nia; and  Bohnius  says  that  he  did  also.  But  whatever 
are  the  contents,  they  are  originally  contained  in  the 
sac,  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum.  In 
recent  and  small  ruptures  this  sac  is  very  visible;  but 
in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is  broken  through  at  the  knot 
of  the  navel,  by  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  con- 
tents, and  is  not  always  to  be  distinguished  ;  which  is 
the  reason  why  it  has  by  some  been  doubted  whether 
this  kind  of  rupture  has  a  hernial  sac  or  not. 

"Infants  are  very  subject  to  this  disease  in  a  small 
degree,  from  the  separation  ofthe  funiculus;  bul  in 
general  they  either  get  rid  of  it  as  they  gather  strength, 
or  are  easily  cured  by  wearing  a  proper  bandage.  It 
is  of  still  more  consequence  to  get  this  disorder  cured 
in  females,  even  than  in  males,  that  its  return,  when 
they  are  become  adult  and  pregnant,  maybe  prevented 
as  much  as  possible;  for  at  this  time  it  often  happens, 
from  the  too  great  distention  of  the  belly,  or  from  un- 
guarded motion  when  the  parts  are  upon  the  stretch. 
During  gestation  it  is  often  very  troublesome,  but  after 
delivery,  if  the  contents  have  contracted  no  adhesion, 
they  will  often  return,  and  may  be  kept  in  their  place 
by  a  proper  bandage. 

"  If  such  bandage  was  always  put  on  in  time,  and 
worn  constantly,  the  disease  might  in  general  be  kept 
within  moderate  bounds,  and  some  ofthe  very  terrible 
consequences  which  often  attend  it  might  be  prevented. 
Tin-  woman  who  has  the  smallest  degree  of  it,  and 
who.  from  her  age  and  situation,  has  reason  to  expect 
children  after  its  appearance,  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  it  restrained. 

"  In  some  the  entrance  of  the  sac  is  large,  and  the 
parts  easily  reducible ;  in  others  they  are  difficult,  and 
in  some  absolutely  irreducible.  Ofthe  last  kind  many 
have  been  suspended  for  years  in  a  proper  bag,  and 
have  given  little  or  no  trouble.  They  who  are  afflicted 
with  this  disorder,  who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  in 
whom  it  is  large,  are  generally  subject  to  colics,  diar- 
rhoeas, and,  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  at  all  obstructed, 
to  very  troublesome  vomitings.  (Hence,  patients  are 
often  supposed  to  labour  under  a  stricture  when  they 
really  do  not.)  It  therefore  behooves  such  to  take  great 
care  to  keep  that  tube  as  clean  and  free  as  possible, 
and  neither  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  likely  to  make 
any  disturbance  in  that  part."— (Pott  on  Ruptures, 
vol  2.) 

Authors  who  have  published  since  the  time  of  tbii 
celebrated  surgeon,  have  not  added  much  to  the  stock 
of  information  which  he  left,  concerning  the  exompha 
los.  The  writinss  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Scarpa,  ( Traiti 
des  Hernies,  p.  327,)  and  all  the  most  accurate  moderns, 
confirm  the  fact  described  by  Pott,  that  in  the  umbilical 
rupture  there  is  a  hernial  sac,  just  as  in  other  instauci  i 
of  hernia.  Every  one  acquainted  with  anatomy  know  s, 
that  behind  the  opening  in  the  linea  alba  at  the  um- 
bilicus, the  peritoneum  is  complete,  and  consequently 
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miiHi  protrude  alonii  with  the  viscera  in  cases  of  exom- 
Inthconly  two  cases  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
he  sac,  the  membrane  bad  been 
d,  or  lacerated,  so  as  to  allow  the  pro- 
and  threaten,  from  tbi 
Similar  appi 
■pected.  probably  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  so  firmly 
ied  bj  Dionls,  !>'•  la  Faye,  Garengeot,  and  J. 
L.  Petit,  that,  In  tbe  umbilical  hernia,  the  periioni  am 
was  atvi  bj  no  hernial  sac. 

irly  infancy  is  most 

iiical  he i,  strictly  so  called,  in  which  the 

trade  through  tho  navel ;  while  tin:  other  pe- 
riods of  life  are  more  liable  to  false  umbilical  hernia?, 
as  artoe  In  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus.— 
^.2,  p.  315) 
a  true  bernial  sac,  the  exompbalos  is  also 
covered  by  a  more   up<  ion,  consisting  of 

condensed  celluli  In  operating,  however, 

;  should  always  cut  with  great  caution ;  for 
imentsand  hernial  sac  in  front  of  the  tumour 
are  Inseparably  adherent;  and  sometimes,  in  large 
cases,  when  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  sac  lias  been 
can-.. I  by  the  pressure  of  the  bowels,  they  are  even 

found  adherent  lo  the  IntegUlM  nts. 

Pregnant  women,  and  dropsical  and  corpulent  sub- 
irly  liable  to  the  exompbalos.  In  adults, 
wben  there  is  intestine  in  the  Bac,  there  is  almost  al- 
ways omentum.  The  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  is 
to  be  particularly  often  contained  in  umbilical 
hernia,  but  the  small  Intestines  are  not  unfrequently 
protruded  :  and  even  tbe  coecura  lias  been  found  in  a 
rupture  al  the  navel. — (See  Lawrence  on  Ruptures, 
p.  451,  455,  ed.  4.1 

In  the  true  umbilical  hernia,  the  stricture  is  made  by 
the  tendinous  opening  in  the  linea  alba.  Let  us  next 
consider  the  umbilical  hernia  in  the  three  particular 
forms  iii  which  it  has  been  noticed  by  the  latest 
writers. 

CONGENITAL   UMBILICAL   HERNIA. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  aboul  two  cases  of  this 
kind  annually  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years;  and 
they  strictiv  deserve  tbe  epithet  congenital,  as  theyap- 

biltb  The  funis  ends  in  a  sort  of  bag,  con- 
taining  some  of  the  viscera.  whlCh  pass  out  of  the  ab- 
domen through  an  aperture  in  the  situation  of  tbe 

navel.  The  swelling  is  not  covered  with  skin.  BO  thai 
the  contents  ol  the  hernia  can  he  seen  through  the 
thin  distended  Covering  of  the  cord.     The  disease  is 

owing  to  a  preternatural  deficiency  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  tin'  hope  of  cure  must  he  regulated  by  the 
size  of  the  malformation,  and  quantity  of  viscera  pro- 
truded. 

The  plans  of  cure  proposed  consist  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  ligature,  or  of  a  bandage.  The  latter  seems 
preferable,  and  was  practised  by  Mr.  Hey,  as  follows: 
ha\  iiil'  reduced  the  intestine,  he  desired  an  assistant  to 
hoi, I  the  funis  compressed  sufficiently  neat  the  abdo- 
men lo  keep  the  bowel  from  returning  into  the  hernial 
sac. 

"  I  procured  (savs  he)  some  plaster  spread  upon 
leather,  cut  into  circular  pieces,  and  laid  upon  one 
another  in  a  conical  form.  This  compress  I  placed 
upon  the  navel,  after  I  had  brought  the  skin  on  each 
sale  of  the  aperture  into  contact,  and  had  laid  one  of 
the  lips  a  little  over  the  other.  I  then  put  round  the 
child's  abdomen  a  linen  belt;  and  placed  upon  the 
navel  a  thick,  circular,  quilted  pad,  formed  about  two 
extremity  of  the  belt 

"Tins  bandage  kepi  the  Intestine  securely  within 

■men,  and  Has  renewed  occasionally.  The 
funis  was  separated  about  a  week  after  birth;  and  at 
the  expiration  ol  a  fortnight  from  that  time  the  aper- 
ture at  the  navel  u  a-  BO  lai  contracted,  that  the  crying 
of  the  child,  when  the  bandage  was  removed,  did  not 
cause  the  least   piotrusion       I  thought  it  proper,  how- 

continue  the  use  of  the  bandage  a  little  while 
longer.  A  small  substance,  like  fungous  flesh,  pro- 
jected, alter  the  funis  had  dropped  oft",  about  half  an 
inch  fioni  the  bottom  of  that  depression  which  the 
navel  forms  A  dossil  of  lint  spread  with  cerat.  e 
lapido  calimlnari,  and  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
bandace,  brought  on  a  complete  cicatrization."  — 
(P  ■>::  | 

Tins  gentleman  has  related  another  example,  in 
Which  the  intestines  were  quite  uncovered    and  in- 
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flamed,  the  sac  having  burst  in  delivery.  The  parts 
were  reduced;  but  the  child  died— (See  also  G.  j}. 
Fried  de  FilIu  Inte$tinis  plane  nudis  extra  Abdomen 
propendentibus  nato.     Argent.  1760.)     [See  p.  38.] 

UMBILICAL   HERNIA   IN    CHILDREN. 

The  umbilical  hernia,  which  is  sometimes  formed  in 
the  fcBtus,  from  causes  difficult  of  explanation,  takes 
place,  in  other  instances,  at  the  moment  of  delivery ; 
and  then,  as  Sahatier  remarks,  should  it  he  tied  by 
mistake  with  the  funis,  death  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. Most  frequently,  however,  it  is  not  till  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  month  after  birth  that  the  dis- 
ease occurs;  and  the  numerous  cases  collected  by  De- 
sault  prove  that,  of  ten  infants  attacked  with  this  her- 
nia nine  become  afflicted  at  the  periods  just  mentioned. 

The  umbilicus,  still  open,  now  begins  to  contract, 
so  as  to  close  the  cicatrix,  which  soon  forms  an  obsta- 
cle cajiable  of  preventing  a  protrusion  of  the  viscera. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  repeated  crying  of  the  child 
propels  the  viscera  through  the  opening,  and  thus  the 
closure  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel  is  prevented.  By 
degrees  the  umbilical  ring  becomes  more  and  more 
dilated,  the  quantity  of  protruded  bowel  increases, 
and  thus  a  tumour  arises,  which,  from  being  of  trivial 
size  at.  first,  at  length  attains  the  size  of  an  egg,  or 
large  walnut,  and  presents  itself  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  a  hernia. 

The  presence  of  a  piece  of  intestine  and  omentum  in 
the  rumour,  keeps  the  umbilicus  open,  and  opposes  the 
continual  tendency  which  it  has  to  close  Such  ten- 
dency, however,  being  sometimes  superior  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  protruded  parts,  forces  them  back  into 
the  abdomen,  obliterates  the  opening  through  which 
they  passed,  and  thus  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the 
umbilical  hernia  in  children  is  accomplished.  Two 
cases  illustrative  of  this  fact  are  related  by  Bichat. — 
(CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  318.) 

Nature,  however,  does  not  effect  many  such  cures, 
and  when  the  case  is  left  to  her  alone,  she  not  only 
fails  in  bringing  about  a  radical  cure,  but  gradually 
renders  it  impossible.  In  short,  the  propensity  of  the 
opening  to  close  diminishes,  and  is  lost  as  the  subject 
grows  older. 

Thus,  the  umbilical  hernia  of  children  seems  to  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  adults,  in  the  tendency 
of  the  aperture  to  contract.  Hence  the  ease  of  effecting 
a  radical  cure  in  children,  and  the  almost  utter  impos- 
sibility of  doing  so  in  adults.  In  the  forme,,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  the  intestines  from  protruding,  and  the 
opening  becomes  of  itself  obliterated;  in  the  latter, 
the  opening  always  remains,  whether  the  bowels  con- 
tinue in  it  or  not.  This  indisposition  of  the  aperture 
to  contract  in  the  adult,  also  frequently  depends  upon 
the  protrusion  not  being  through  the  umbilical  ring 
itself,  but  through  a  fissure  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  not 
endued  with  the  same  natural  tendency  toclose,  which 
the  umbilicus  possesses  in  young  subjects.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  from  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  that 
unless  a  grown  up  person  has  had  the  protrusion  from 
infancy,  it  never  occurs  exactly  through  the  umbilical 
ring  itself. 

The  means  of  curing  the  umbilical  hernia  of  children, 
are  compression  and  the  ligature.  The  former  is  the 
most  modern ;  the  latter  the  most  ancient  treatment, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  Celsus.  The  design  of  both  is 
the  same.  viz.  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  the  protruded 
viscera  in  the  opening  of  the  umbilicus,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  approximation  of  its  sides.  To  accom- 
plish this  end,  the  ligature  retrenches  the  hernial  5ac 
and  skin  pushed  before  it;  and  by  the  union  of  the  cut 
parts  a  cicatrix  is  produced,  which  hinders  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera.  At  the  same  time,  the  sides  of 
the  opening  obeying  their  natural  tendency,  compres- 
sion closes  the  deficiency  or  opening,  in  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen,  hinders  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels, 
and  keeps  these  parts  from  resisting  the  contraction 
of  the  sac.  Desault  remarks,  that  though  compression 
occasions  no  pain,  it  is  irksome,  during  the  great  length 
of  time  its  employment  is  necessary.  The  ligature  (he 
says)  produces  momentary  pain ;  but  it  is  not  al  all 
irksome,  and  it  effects  in  a  few  days,  what  compres- 
sion, when  successful,  accomplishes  in  several  months 
In  one  plan,  long  and  continued  attention  is  requisite, 
and  if  its  employment  be  only  for  a  short  time  ne 
glected,  the  previous  effeet  becomes  almost  destroyed. 
The  other  method  always  accomplishes  its  object  with 
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certainty,  independently  of  the  crying  of  the  child,  and 
the  care  of  i:s  attendants.     When   compression    is 
adopted,  it  is  executed  either  by  means  of  a  flat  com- 
press applied  to  the  opening,  and  which  does  not  entei 
it,  or  else  by  means  of  some  round  or  oval  body,  such 
as  a  ball  oi  wax,  a  nutmeg,  &c.  adapted  to  the  shape 
of  the  aperture,  and,  as  Plainer  and  Richter  (in  his 
Treaiise  on  Hernia)  advise,  continually  kept  within 
the  opening.    In  the  first  case,  Bichat  argues,  that  if 
the  bandage  be  exactly  a|  plied,  the  skin  and  sac  will 
form  a  fold  in  the  aperture  of  the  navel,  hinder  its 
closure,  and  operate  in  the  same  manner,  from  without 
inwards,  as  the  protruded  intestines  did  from  within 
outwards.    In  the  second  case,  lie  obsei  ves,  the  foreign 
body  being  depressed  into,  and  maintained  in  the  open- 
ing, will  occasion,  notwithstanding  what  Richter  says, 
the  same  inconveniences,  and,  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner, similar   consequences.     But,  on    the   contrary, 
when  the  ligature  is  employed,  the  sac  and  skin  of  the 
tumour  are  removed,  while  the  opening  remains  free, 
and  nothing  prevents  its  obliteration,    in  this  method, 
the  omentum  can  never  protrude  outwards;  but  in  the 
other,  if  the  compression  should  ever  be  inexact,  the 
parts  slip  out  again,  above  or  below,  and  the  disorder 
prevails  on  one  side  of  the  useless  application.    The 
ligature  is  also  commended  as  producing  an  adhesion 
of  the  sides  of  the  opening,  either  to  each  other,  or  the 
adjacent  parts.    This  adhesive  process  arises  from  the 
inflammation  excited,  and  occasions  a  degree  of  firm- 
ness not  producible  by  any  other  mode  of  cure.     De- 
sault's  method,  which  much  resembles  that  of  Saviard, 
is  described  by  Bichat. 

The  child  must  be  placed  on  its  back,  with  its  thighs 
a  little  bent,  and  its  head  inclined  towards  the  chest. 
The  surgeon  is  to  reduce  the  protruded  pans,  and  to 
hold  them  so  with  his  linger,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
raises  the  hernial  sac,  and  rubs  its  sides  between  his 
fingers,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing  conta  ned 
in  it.  Being  certain  that  the  parts  which  he  liflw  up 
are  only  the  skin  and  sac,  he  is  to  direct  an  assistant 
to  surround  their  base  several  times  with  a  waxed 
ligature  of  middling  size,  each  turn  being  tied  with  a 
double  knot,  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  occasion 
little  pain.  The  tumour  thus  tied,  is  to  be  covered 
with  lint,  which  is  to  be  supported  with  one  or  two 
compresses,  and  a  circular  bandage,  secured  with  a 
scapulary.  By  the  following  day,  a  slight  swelling 
has  commonly  taken  place  in  the  constricted  parts. 

On  the  second  or  third  day  the  parts  shrink,  and 
then  the  ligature  becomes  loose,  so  that  a  fresh  one 
must  now  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
taking  care  to  draw  it  a  little  more  tightly.  The  sen- 
sibility of  the  parts  increased  by  the  inflammation, 
which  the  constriction  of  the  ligature  has  already  pro- 
duced, usually  renders  this  second  ligature  more  pain- 
ful. After  the  operation,  the  same  dressings  as  at  first 
are  to  be  applied.  The  tumour  soon  becomes  dis- 
coloured, livid,  and  smaller.  A  third  ligature  put  on 
in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding  ones,  entirely  ob- 
structs the  circulation  in  it.  The  part  turns  black  and 
flaccid,  and  commonly  falls  ofl"  on  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day.  A  small  ulcer  is  left,  which,  being  properly 
dressed,  very  soon  heals,  and  leaves  a  cicatrix  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  resist  the  impulse  occasioned  by 
coughing,  or  other  efforts  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  For 
two  or  three  months,  however,  after  the  operation,  the 
child  should  wear  a  circular  bandage,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, with  still  greater  certainty,  the  viscera  from  being 
propelled  against  the  cicatrix,  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
process  of  nature,  which  is  now  producing  a  gradual 
closure  of  the  umbilical  opening.  Numerous  cases 
might  here  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  above 
practice;  but  several  (nine)  are  already  published  in 
the  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal. 

One  may  doubt  (says  Sabatier),  quoting  the  article 
in  the  Journal,  where  Desault  treats  of  the  present 
disease,  whether  the  infants  got  rid  of  the  hernia,  as  it 
might  have  returned  some  time  afterward.  To  this 
observation  Bichat  replies,  that  numerous  facts  remove 
the  doubt;  for  several  of  the  subjects  were  brought  to 
Desault's  public  consultation  for  other  diseases,  a  long 
while  after  they  had  been  operated  upon,  and  the 
great  number  of  students  who  examined  them,  all 
acknowledged  that  the  ring  was  completely  obliter- 
ated, and  there  was  no  impulse  of  the  viscera  in 
coughing,  sneezing,  &c.  Other  children,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  surgeons  of  the  HdtelDieu,  remained 


perfectly  cured,  and  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  two 
young  subjects  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  pet 
formed  foui  years,  and  they  had  had  no  relapse. 

in  young  infants  the  operation  almost  constantly 
answered;  but  in  proportion  as  their  age  Increased, 
it  was  found  to  be  less  certain.  Bichat  relates  three 
cases  which  tend  to  prove,  that  success  ma)  be  com- 
pletely obtained  at  the  age  of  a  year  and  a  half;  that 
the  cure  is  difficult  when  the  child  is  lour  y  an  old  , 
and  impossible  when  it  is  nine.— (See  (Euvru  tlur.iie 
Desault,  t.  2,  p.  315,  ^c.) 

Mr.  Pott  notices  the  plan  of  curing  the  exomphaloa 
with  the  ligature,  and  expresses  himself  strongly 
against  the  practice  in  general.  To  adults  the  plan  is 
not  applicable,  particularly  when  the  tumour  is  large. 
Mr.  Pott  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  compress 
he  observes,  that  in  young  subjects  and  small  hemic, 
a  bandage  worn  a  proper  time,  generally  proves  a 
perfect  cure. — (Vol.  2.) 

Anxious  that  this  work  should  be  strictly  impartial, 

I  next  proceed  to  relate  what  has  been  more  lecenlly 
urged  against  the  employment  of  ihe  ligature  for  the 
cuie  of  the  umbilical  hernia  in  children. 

The  incessant  care  that  a  bandage  requires,  either 
to  keep  it  clean,  or  to  make  it  always  keep  up  the 
proper  degree  of  pressure,  renders  iis  employment 
difficult  in  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes. 
expresses  his  Opinion,  that  this  was  what  induced  De- 
sault to  revive  the  operation  for  the  umbilical  hernia 
by  the  ligature,  nearly  such  as  is  described  by  Celsus; 
an  operation  (continues  Scarpa)  which  a  long  while 
since,  and  lor  good  reasons,  was  altogether  abandoned 
Desault  himself  has  put  some  restrictions  to  the  em 
ployment  of  the  ligature,  since  he  observes,  that  this 
method  does  not  radically  cure  the  umbilical  hernia 
of  children  arrived  at  the  age  of  four  years;  and  that 
even  in  the  youngest  children,  a  radical  cure  cannot 
be  effected  by  the  ligature,  unless  a  methodical  com- 
pression of  the  navel,  by  means  of  a  bandage,  be  kept 
up  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  for  two  or 
three  months.  It  is  perhaps  to  the  omission  of  this 
last  means,  that  a  relapse  is  to  be  ascribed  in  Beveral 
of  the  children  operated  upon  by  Desault.  "  Desault 
avoit  remis  en  vigneur  la  ligature  tombic  en  disuitude. 

II  s'al/usoit  sur  sa  valeur  ;  et  il  n'est  pas  difficile  (Ten 
connuitre  la  cause.  Tous  les  evfans  qu'il  opiroiti 
VHOtcl-Dieu  sortoient  gutris,  eln'yrevcnoicnt  plus, 
on  regardoit  alors  comme  radicale  une  guirison  mo- 
mentane'e." — (Richerand,  Nosogruphie  Chir.  t.  2,  p. 
453.)  "  I  have  carefully  watched  (says  Scarpa)  the 
immediate  effects,  and  the  more  or  less  remote  con 
sequences  of  lying  the  umbilical  hernia,  either  simply, 
or  by  means  "of  a  needle  and  double  ligature;  and 
after  a  considerable  number  of  such  cases,  I  believe  I 
can  assert,  that  this  operation,  howsoever  performed,  is 
not  always  exempt  from  grave  and  sometimes  danger- 
ous accidents.  I  can  also  add,  that  it  never  procures 
a  truly  radical  cure,  unless  the  cicatrix,  occasioned  by 
it  in  the  umbilical  rrgion,be  submitted  for  some  months 
to  a  methodical  and  uninterrupted  compression.  It  is 
not  so  uncommon  as  some  surgeons  pretend,  to  see 
arise,  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  a  fever 
attended  with  symptoms  of  most  violent  irritation,  and 
acute  sufferings,  which  cause  incessant  crying,  and 
sometimes  convulsions-  The  ulcer,  which  is  produced 
by  the  detachment  of  the  swelling,  is  always  very  large 
and  difficult  to  heal.  Every  now  and  then  it  becomes 
painful  and  emits  fungous  granulations,  even  though 
dressed  with  dry  applicatwyis. 

"Latterly  it  has  been  explained  by  a  celebrated 
surgeon  (Palatta  Memor.  del'  Instituto,  lorn.  2,  part  1), 
that  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  liver  being  included  in  the  ligature  of  the  umbilical 
hernia,  the  inflammation  which  originates  in  these 
parts  may,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  be  communicated 
to  the  liver,  so  as  to  put  the  child's  life  in  great  danger. 
When,  in  consequence  of  the  ligature,  symptoms  of 
violent  irritation  come  on,  they  are  ordinarily  attributed 
to  certain  individual  circumstances,  such  as  extreme 
sensibility,  or  a  particular  disposition  to  spasm.  Hence, 
it  is  believed,  that  they  should  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions which  do  not  exclude  the  general  rule,  and  prove 
nothing  against  the  utility  of  the  operation.  But  how 
(says  Scarpa)  can  the  surgeon  ascertain  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  these  individual  dispositions,  in  the 
children  upon  which  he  is  to  operate?  Assuredly, 
those  subjects  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
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the  above  accidents,  enjoyed,  before  the  operation, 
perfect  health  m  every  respect. 

"  Whatever  process  be  adopted  Tor  tying  the  umbili- 
cal hernia,  ii  leevident  thai  the  tumour  can  only  be 
ir  as  a  liuli'  way  on  this  side  of  the 
aponeurotic  ring  of  the  umbilicus,  whence  it  follows, 
i.i  ii  ii..  Integuments  must  always  remain  prominent 
ami  relaxed  for  a  certain  extent,  at  the  front  and  cir- 
cumference of  litis  opening.  Also,  alter  the  separa- 
tion of  the  strangulated  portion,  there  necessarily  re- 
mains undei  the  cicatrix,  a  portion  of  the  hernial  sac, 
and  of  the  looae  Integuments  which  covered  it;  ami  as 
the  cicatrix  itself  never  acquires  sufficient  firmness  to 
resist  the  Impulse  of  1 1 •  *-  viscera,  which  tend  to  insi- 
nuate themselves  into  the  remains  of  the  hernial  sac, 
the  hernia  sooner  or  later  reappears,  and  in  a  short 
time  becomes  larger  than  it  was  before  the  operation. 
ii  the  subject  is  a  little  girl,  it  may  be  apprehended  that 
i  in  in-i  pregnancy  will  cause  a  recurrence  of  the  her- 
nia; lor,  it  is  known  thai  during  gestation  the  external 
i  Icalrix  oi  the  umbilicus  is  considerably  distended,  and 
much  disposed  to  give  way." 

Scarpa  then  notices,  that  "after  the  separation  of  the 
tumour,  there  always  remains  between  the  aponeuro- 
tic ring  of  tin1  navei  and  the  integuments  a  small  ca- 
vity formed  by  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac;  a  cavity 
into  which  the  viscera  begin  to  insinuate*  themselves 
after  the  operation,  10  as  to  binder  the  complete  con- 
traction ol  the  umbilical  ring.  The  demonstration  of 
Whal  I  have  advanced  is,  in  some  measure,  to  lie  found 

111  the  old  method  of  operating  for  the  inguinal  hernia, 
not  In  a  strangulated  state,  by  the  ligature  of  the  her- 

i  el  spermatic  cord.  Most  of  the  hernia;  ope- 
rated upon  hv  tins  barbarous  process  were  subject  to 

because,  In  all  probability,  the  cicatrix  was  not 
sufficiently  firm  to  resist  the  Impulse  of  the  viscera, 
which  entered  the  remains  of  the  hernial  sac  In  the 
same  manner,  after  the  common  operation  for  the  stran- 
gulated inguinal  hernia,  although  the  cicatrix  is  formed 
very  near  the  ring,  there  is  no  prudent  Burgeon  who 

idvise  the  patient  to  wear  a  bandagi 
of  ins  life,  observation  having  proved  that  the  hernia 
is  still  liable  to  recur. 

"The  experience  of  several  ages  leaves  no  doubt. 
that  i  .in i] m  alone  is  an  extremely  efficacious  me- 
thod of  radically  curing  the  umbilical  hernia  of  young 
subjects.    It  is  attended  with  no  risk,  ami,  provided  it 

hi   ■  v.  .  uiiil  Willi  the  requisite  caution,  it  is  hardly  ever 

necessary  to  continue  it  longer  than  two  or  three 
months  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  compl 
tin  the  other  side,  if  it  he  clearly  proved  by  all  that  I 
have  been  observing,  that  the  ligature  never  accom 
perfect  cure  without  compression,  it  is  mafli 
real  thai  it  cannot  be  at  all  advantageous  for  the  chil- 
dren ol'  the  poor,  since  a  bandage  cannot  he  dispensed 

Huh.  It  may  he  Baid,  thai,  In  general,  it  does  not 
shorten  the  treatment;    for,  in  the  most  successful 

cases,  the  ulcer  caused  by  II  is  not  healed  in  less  than  a 
month,  and,  iii  order  to  make  the  cure  certain,  an  exact 
compression  must  afterward  he  kept  up,  by  means  of 
a  bandage,  two  months  longer.  It  has  already  been 
staled,  thai  three  months  are  ordinarily  sutricient  for 
obtaining  a  radical  cure  by  the  mere  employment  of  a 
■  ompressive  bafidage." — {Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hemies, 
:i49.) 
M  Qirard  published  a  memoir  on  the  umbilical  her- 
nia of  children,  which  was   read  to  the   Medical  So- 

i  uts  ni  Lyons  in  May,  1811.  and  the  object  of  which 
was  to  recommend  compression  as  an  effectual  means 
nf  cure  The  arguments  used  were  very  similar  to 
those  adduced  by  Scarpa.     In  the  course  of  the  discus 

si, hi.  M,  earner  affirmed,  that  he  had  seen  many 
children  operated  upon  by  Desault,  who  were   not 

cured  of  their  hernia-.— (See  Journ.  Gin.  dc  Mid.  t.  41, 

1811.) 

I'he  subject  was  afterward  taken  up  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  the  result  oi'  ihe  debate  was,  thai 
the  employment  of  the  ligature  ought  to  he  rejected, 
use  the  cure  of  umbilical  hernia-  is  often  ac- 
complished by  nature  alone.  2.  Because  compression, 
either  alone  or  aided  by  tonic  remedies,  always  suc- 
ceeds. :t.  Because  the  operation  of  the  ligature  de- 
Serves  the  triple  reproach  of  being  painful,  and  not 
free  from  dangei,  if  unfortunately  a  piece  of  intestine 
should  chance  to  he  included  iii  the  ligature;  of  not 
succeeding  in  general,  except  with  the  assistance  of 
compression:  and  of  being  sometimes  uselessly  prac- 
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tised,  as  Desault  himself  gives  us  instances  of.  Ac 
cording  to  M.  Cayol,  the  insufficiency  of  the  ligature 
was  long  since  acknowledged  by  Sabatier,  Lassuw, 
Richerand,  &c. 

The  treatment  by  compression  is  universally  prefer 
red  by  British  surgeons. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA  IN  ADULT  SUBJECTS. 

This  case  is  to  be  treated  on  the  principles  common 
to  all  ruptures.  When  reducible,  jlie  parts  should  be 
kept  up  with  a  bandage  or  truss:  which  plan,  however, 
in  grown  up  persons,  affords  no  hope  of  a  radical  cure. 
Mr.  Hey  has  described  some  very  good  trusses  for  the 
exompbalos,  which  are  applicable  to  children,  when 
compression  is  preferred,  as  well  as  to  adult  subjects. 
One  was  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  Marrison,  an  inge- 
nious mechanic  at  Leeds. 

"  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  thin  elastic  steel,  which 
surround  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  nearly  meet 
behind.  At  their  anterior  extremity  they  form  con- 
jointly an  oval  ring,  to  one  side  of  which  is  fastened  a 
spring  of  steel  of  the  form  represented.  At  the  end  of 
this  spring  is  placed  the  pad  or  bolster  that  presses  upon 
the  hernia.  By  the  elasticity  of  this  Spring,  the  hernia 
is  repressed  in  every  position  of  the  body,  and  is  there- 
by retained  constantly  within  the  abdomen.  A  piece 
of  calico  or  jean  is  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  oval 
ring,  having  a  continued  loop  at  its  edge,  through 
which  a  piece  of  tape  is  put,  that  may  be  tied  behind 
the  body.  This  contrivance  helps  to  preserve  the  in- 
strument steady  in  its  proper  situation." — (Practical 
Obs.  in  Surgery,  p. 231.)  And,  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  preceding  work,  another  truss  for  the  exomphalos  is 
described,  the  invention  of  Mr.  England,  of  Leeds; 
but,  as  some  account  is  given  of  this  instrument,  with 
an  engraving,  in  tin-  last  editions  of  the  First  Lines  of 

,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  the  description. 
When  the  exomphalos  is  irreducible  and  large,  the 
tumour  miisr  In-  supported  with  bandages. 

It  is  .observed  by  Scarpa,  that  the  umbilical  hernia, 
and  those  of  the  linea  alba,  are  less  subject  to  be  stran- 
gulated than  the  inguinal  and  femoral  hernia;;  but 
that,  when  they  are  unfortunately  affected  with  stran 
gulation,  the  symptoms  are  more  inlense,  and  gangrene 

c e.s  on  more  rapidly,  than  in  every  other  spi  c\c>  of 

rupture.  If  the  operations  he  performed,  the  event  is) 
frequently  unfavourable,  because  it  is  generally  done 
too  late.  This  practical  fact  is  proved  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  of  every  age. 
"  II  est  certain  [says  Dionis)  q\tt  ae  eette  operation  d 
en  pirit  plus  qu'il  n'eti  riehappe." — Cows  d' Ope" ra- 
tions, p.  98,  erf.  1777,  avec  hs  notes  de  La  Faye.)  He 
also  adds,  that  they  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  af- 
flicted with  au  exomphalos,  should  rather  dispense 
with  their  shirt,  than  a  bandage.  Heister  says  nearly 
the  same  thiwa.— (Instil.  Chvrurg.  t.  2,  cap.  94.) 

When  the  omentum  alone  is  strangulated  in  the  ex- 
omphalos, or  hernia  of  the  linea  alba,  observation 
proves  that  the  symptoms  are  not  less  intense  than 
when  the  intestine  is  also  incarcerated.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  when  the  omentum  alone  is 
strangulated,  only  nausea  occurs,  and,  if  vomiting 
should  likewise  take  place,  it  is  less  frequent  and  vio- 
lent than  when  the  bowel  itself  is  strangulated.  In 
the  first  case,  the  stools  are  hardly  ever  entirely  sup- 
pressed. The  proximity  of  the  stomach  is,  no  doubt, 
the  reason  why  the  strangulation  of  the  omentum  in 
the  umbilical  hernia  occasions  far  more  intense 
symptoms  of  sympathetic  irritation  than  the  strangu- 
lation of  the  same  viscus  in  the  inguinal  or  crural 
hernia. 

Here  the  operation  is  not  only  always  necessary,  but 
urgently  required.  It  is  not  materially  different  from 
that  which  is  practised  for  strangulated  inguinal  and 
crural  hernia;;  but,  in  general,  it  demands  greater  cir- 
cumspection on  account  of  the  connexion,  or  intimate 
adhesions,  which  frequently  exist  between  Ihe  integu 
meats,  and  hernial  sac,  and  also  the  adhesions  which 
often  prevail  between  the  latter  part  and  the  omentum 
which  it  contains.  The  situation  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  frequently  covered  by,  and  enveloped  in,  the 
omentum,  is  another  circumstance  deserving  earnest 
attention.— (Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,p.  361,  362.) 

Mr.  Poll  is  not  such  an  advocate  as  Scarpa  for  the 
early  performance  of  the  operation  in  cases  of  exom- 
phalos: "The  umbilical,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  be- 
comes the  subject  of  clnrurgic  opeiaiion,  when  the 
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parts  are  not  reducible  by  the  hand  only,  and  are  so 
bound  as  to  produce  bad  symptoms.  Hut  though  I 
have  in  the  inguinal  and  scrotal  hernia;  advised  the 
early  use  of  the  knife,  I  cannot  press  it  so  mud)  in  this: 
the  success  of  it  is  very  rare,  and  I  should  make  it  the 
last  remedy.  Indeed,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  bad  symptoms  which  attend  these  cases  are 
most  frequently  owing  to  disorders  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  not  so  often  to  a  stricture  made  on  it  at  the 
navel,  as  is  supposed.  1  do  not  say  that  the  latter  does 
not  sometimes  happen;  it  certainly  does;  but  it  is  often 
believed  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  not. 

"  When  the  operation  becomes  necessary,  it  consists 
in  dividing  the  skin  and  hernial  sac  in  such  manner  as 
shall  set  the  intestine  free  from  stiictute,  and  enable  the 
surgeon  to  return  it  into  the  abdomen." — {Pott  on  Rup- 
tures.) 

The  rest  of  the  conduct  of  the  surgeon  is  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  usual  principles. 

The  division  of  the  stricture  is  properly  recommend- 
ed to  be  made  directly  upwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
linea  alba. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  fatality  of  the  usual  ope- 
ration for  the  exomphalos,  I  think  the  plan  suggested, 
and  successfully  practised  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  two  in- 
stances, should  always  be  adopted  whenever  the  tu- 
mour is  large  and  free  from  gangrene;  a  plan  that  has 
also  received  the  high  sanction  of  that  distinguished 
anatomist  and  surgeon,  Professor  Scarpa. — {TraiUdes 
Hernies,  p.  362.)  Perhaps  I  might  safely  add,  that 
when  the  parts  admit  of  being  reduced,  without  laying 
open  the  sac,  this  method  should  always  be  preferred. 
It  consists  in  making  an  incision  just  sufficient  to  divide 
the  stricture,  without  opening  the  sac  at  all,  or,  at  all 
events,  no  more  of  it  than  is  inevitable. 

In  umbilical  hernia,  of  not  a  large  size,  Sir  A. 
Cooper  recommends  the  following  plan  of  operating : 
"  As  the  opening  into  the  abdomen  is  placed  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour,  I  began  the  incision  a 
little  below  it,  that  is,  at  the  middle  of  the  swelling, 
and  extended  it  to  its  lowest  part.  I  then  made  a  se- 
cond incision  at  the  upper  part  of  the  first,  and  at  right 
angles  with  it,  so  that  the  double  incision  was  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T,  the  top  of  which  crossed  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tumour.  The  integuments  being  thus  di- 
vided, the  angles  of  the  incision  were  turned  down, 
which  exposed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hernial 
sac.  This  being  then  carefully  opened,  the  finger  was 
passed  below  the  intestines  to  the  orifice  of  the  sac  at 
the  umbilicus,  and  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  being  in- 
troduced upon  it,  I  directed  it  into  the  opening  at  the 
navel,  and  divided  the  linea  alba  downwards  to  the  re- 
quisite degree,  instead  of  upwards,  as  in  the  former 
operation.  When  the  omentum  and  intestine  are  re- 
turned, the  portion  of  integument  and  sac  which  is 
left  falls  over  the  opening  at  the  umbilicus,  covers  it, 
and  unites  to  its  edge,  and  thus  lessens  the  risk  of  peri- 
toneal inflammation,  by  more  readily  closing,  the 
wound." — {On  Crural  and  Umbilical  Hernia.) 

LESS  FREQUENT  KINDS  OF  HERNIA. 

The  ventral  hernia,  described  by  Celsus,  is  not  com- 
mon ;  it  may  appear  at  almost  any  point  of  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  belly,  but  is  most  frequently  found  be- 
tween the  recti  muscles.  The  portion  of  intestine,  &c. 
is  always  contained  in  a  sac,  made  by  the  protrusion  of 
the  peritoneum.  Sir  A.  Cooper  imputes  the  disease  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  natural  foramina  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  vessels,  to  congenital  deficiencies,  lacerations 
and  wounds  of  the  abdominal  muscles  or  their  ten- 
dons. In  small  ventral  hernia;,  a  second  fascia  is  found 
beneath  the  superficial  one ;  but,  in  large  cases,  the 
latter  is  the  only  one  covering  the  sac. 

Hernias  in  the  course  of  the  linea  alba  sometimes  oc- 
cur so  near  the  umbilicus,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  true  umbilical  ruptures.  They  may  take 
place  either  above  or  below  the  navel.  The  first  case, 
however,  is  more  frequent  than  the  second,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  reason  of  this  circumstance,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Scarpa :  "  The  upper  half  of  the  linea 
alba,  that  which  extends  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to 
the  umbilicus,  is  naturally  broader  and  weaker  than 
the  lower  half,  the  recti  muscles  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  together,  as  they  descend  from  the  navel  to  the 
pubes." — {Scarpa,  Traitt  des  Hernies,  p.  333.) 

The  hernial  sac  of  ruptures  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
linea  alba  may  contain  a  noose  of  intestine  and  a  piece 


of  the  omentum,  though,  in  most  cases,  a  portion  of 
the  hitter  membrane  alone  forms  die  contents.  In  some 
subjects,  the  linea  alba  is  so  disposed  in  give  way,  that 
several  hernia  are  observed  to  Deformed  successively 
in  the  interspace  between  the  ensiform  cane: 
the  umbilicus. 

"  With  respect  to  the  small  hernia  (says  Scarpa) 
which  is  considered  as  formed  by  the  stomach,  ami  con- 
cerning which  Hoin  and  Garengeot  have  written  so 
much  (without  either  of  them  having  related,  ai  least 
to  my  knowledge,  a  single  example  proved  by  dissec- 
tion), it  is  at  least  unproved,  that  ii  was  exclusively 
formed  by  this  viscus.  I  do  not  see  why  the  other  vis- 
cera, particularly  the  omentum  and  transvei 
might  not  also  contribute  lo  it.  In  my  judgment,  it 
only  differs  from  other  hernia  of  the  linea  alba,  in  being 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  ensiform  cartil 
tuation  that  must  materially  influence  tin  Bymploms  of 
the  case.  In  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  viscera  which 
form  it,  a  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  stomach  is  occa- 
sioned, that  is  much  more  intense  than  that  which  or- 
dinarily accompanies  umbilical  hernia;,  those  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  linea  alba,  or,  in  short,  all  other  her- 
nia:, which  are  more  remote  from  the  stomach.— (On. 
tit.  p.  334.) 

The  following  are  said  to  be  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  umbilical  hernia,  and  that  which  occurs  in 
the  linea  alba  near  the  navel,  may  be  discriminated. 

The  first,  whether  in  the  infant,  or  the  adult,  has  a 
roundish  neck,  or  pedicle,  at  the  circumference  ol 
which  the  aponeurotic  edge  of  the  umbilical  ring  can 
be  felt.  Whatever  may  be  its  size,  its  body  always 
retains  nearly  a  spherical  shape.  Neither  at  its  apex, 
nor  its  sides,  is  any  wrinkling  of  the  skin,  or  anything 
like  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel,  distinguishable.  At  some 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  tumour,  the  skin  is  merely 
somewhat  paler  and  thinner  than  elsewhere. 

On  the  contrary,  the  hernia  of  the  linea  alba  has  a 
neck,  or  pedicle,  of  an  oval  form,  like  the  fissure 
through  which  it  is  protruded.  The  body  of  the  turnout 
is  also  constantly  oval.  If  the  finger  be  pressed  deeply 
round  its  neck,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  linea 
alba  can  be  felt;  and  if  the  hernia  be  situated  very 
near  the  umbilical  ring,  the  cicatrix-of  the  navel  may 
be  observed  upon  one  side  of  it,  which  cicatrix  retains 
its  rugosity  and  all  its  natural  appearance;  a  certain 
indication  that  the  viscera  are  not  protruded  through 
the  umbilical  ring. — {Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,  p 
336.) 

The  distinction  which  Scarpa  has  established  be 
tween  the  umbilical  hernia,  properly  so  called,  and 
those  of  the  linea  alba,  is  not  useless  in  regard  to 
practice.  Indeed,  when  the  latter  are  left  to  them 
selves  they  make  much  slower  progress  than  the  former 
On  account  of  their  smallness  they  frequently  escape 
notice,  particularly  in  fat  persons,  and  when  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  ensiform  cartilage.  They  occasion, 
however,  complaints  of  the  stomach,  habitual  colics, 
especially  after  meals;  and  unfortunately  for  the  pa- 
tient, he  may  be  tormented  a  very  long  time  by  these 
indispositions,  before  the  true  cause  of  them  is  dis- 
covered. 

The  umbilical  hernia  may  be  known,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  its  formation,  by  the  alteration, 
which  it  produces  in  the  cicatrix  of  the  navel,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  increase. 

In  other  respects,  these  two  kinds  of  hernia?  demand 
the  same  means  of  cure;  but  those  of  the  linea  alba, 
ctetrrus  panlms,  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than  ruptures 
at  the  umbilicus.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  na- 
tural tendency  which  the  umbilical  ring  has  to  close 
when  the  hernia  is  kept  well  reduced,  while  acci- 
dental openings  in  the  linea  alba  have  not  the  same 
advantage. — (Scarpa,?.  340.) 

When  a  common  ventral  hernia  is  reduced,  it  should 
he  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  truss. 
When  strangulated,  it  admits,  more  frequently  than 
most  other  cases,  of  being  relieved  by  medical  treat- 
ment. If  attended  with  stricture,  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  relieved,  that  stricture  must  be  carefully  di- 
vided. Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  the  valvular  incision 
and  the  dilatation  to  be  made,  either  upwards  or  down- 
wards, according  to  the  relative  situation  of  the  tumour 
and  epigastric  artery,  which  crosses  the  lower  pari  of 
the  linea  semilunaris. 

Pudendal  Hernia— This  is  the  name  assigned  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper  to  the  hernia  which  descends  between 
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the  vagina  and  ramui  i-chii,  and  forms  an  oblong  tu- 
noui  in  the  labium,  capable  Of  being  traced  within 
the  pelvis  aa  fai  as  tbe  os  uteri.  He  thinks,  tbatthia 
i  time*  been  mlaiaken  for  a  bernla  of  the 
foramen  ovale,  When  reducible,  a  common  female 
bandage,  or  the  truaa  uaed  tor  a  prolapali  anl  ihould  be 
worn.  A  peaaary,  unleaa  very  large,  could  notwell 
keep  tbe  pai  ding,  aa  the  protrusion  hap- 

pens  to  iar  from  the  vagina,  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  of 
opinion,  that,  wlnn  Itrangulated,  this  hernia,  iii  con- 
aequenceol  tbe  yielding  nature  of  the  parte,  may  ge- 
nerally he  reduced,  by  pressing  them,  wnh  gentle  and 
regular  force  against  the  inner  fide  of  tbe  branch  of 
Uu  Ischium.  If  not,  tbe  warm  bath,  bleeding,  and 
tobai  co  clyatera,  are  advlaed.  Were  an  operation  in- 
diapi  rtadble,  the  Incision  should  be  made  in  the  labium, 
the  lower  pari  of  the  sac  carefully  opened,  and  with  a 
concealed  bistoury,  directed  by  tbe  finger,  to  the  vagina, 
the  stricture  should  be  cut  directly  inwards  towards  the 
vagina.  The  bladder  should  be  emptied  both  before 
lbs  manual  attempts  al  reduction  and  the  operation. — 

(On  ('mi  ul  III  ruin,  Ac.  p.  (14.) 

nia. — A  tumour  occurs  within  the  os 
mini.  It  i>  elastic  but  not  painful.  When  corn- 
el, it  readily  recedes,  but  is  reproduced  by  cough- 
ing, or  eves  without  ii  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
The  Inconveniences  produced  are  an  inability  to  un- 
dergo  much  exercise  or  exertion;  for  every  effort  of 
this  sort  brings  on  B  sense  of  bearing  down.  The 
vaginal  hernia  protrudes  In  the  space  left  between  the 
uterus  and  rectum.  This  space  Ie  bounded  below  by 
the  peritoneum,  which  membrane  is  forced  downwards 
ton. inls  iii,  perineum;  but,  being  unable  to  protrude 
further  in  that  direction,  is  pushed  towards  the  hack 
pan  ul  I  In-  \  agina.  In  one  case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  advised 
tlx  use  .it  a  pessary, but  the  plan  was  neglected.  Pro- 
bably these  cases  are  always  intestinal. 

Some  hernial  protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  va- 
gina   -(A.  Cooper  on  Orwal  Hernia,  ire.  p.  65,  66.) 

■i  ih mia.— In  men,  the  parts  protrude  be- 
tween tin-  bladder  and  rectum;  in  women,  between 
the  tectum  and  vagina.  The  hernia  does  not  project, 
so  as  to  form  an  externa]  tumour,  and,  in  men,  its  ex- 
istence can  only  lie  distinguished  by  examining  in  the 
rectum.  In  women,  it  may  be  detected  both  from  this 
part  and  the  vagina. 

Incase  of  strangulation,  perhaps  this  hemia  might 

be  red I  by  pressure  from  within  tbe  rectum.    An 

Interesting  case  of  perineal  hemia,  which  took  place 
from  the  peritoneum  being  wounded  with  the  gorge)  in 
lotbotomy,  is  related  by  Mr.  Bromfield. — (Chirurgical 

Obs.  p.  2I>4.) 

Ihe  reducible  perineal  hernia  in  women  may  be  kept 
from  descending,  by  means  of  a  large  pessary.  Both 
tins  kind  ul  rupture  and  the  vaginal  may  prove  very 
dangerous  in  cases  of  pregnancy. — (Set  SnuUic's  Jlid- 

v-ifi  ri/,  case  5.) 

cctal  Hernia.— In  a  young  infant,  where  the 
•ssil'n  alion  of  the  sacrum  was  incomplete,  a  protrusion 
Bsald  tn  have  been  met  with  through  an  opening  in 
that  bone.  The  possibility  of  such  a  case  should  be 
remembered.  In  order  thai  tbe  disease  may  not  be  mis- 
taken for  s|iiua  bifida.— (See  Joum.  of  Foreign  Med. 
jYu.  16,  p.  616.) 

deal  Hernia,  or  Hernia  Foraminis  Ovale. — 
In  tin  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  obturator  liga- 
ment, there  is  an  opening,  through  which  the  obturator 

.ul- i\.  miii,  and   nerve  proceed,  and  through   which, 
of  omentum  or   intestine  is  pro- 
truded,  covered  with  apart  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

In  Ihe  case  H  blch  Sir  A.  Cooper  met  with,  the  her- 
nia descended  above  the  nbturatores  muscles.     The 

os   pubis  was  ill  front  of  the  neck  of  the  sac;  three- 

i.iiniiis  of  ii  were  surrounded  by  the  obturator  liga- 
ment ;   and  the  fundus  of  the  sac.  lay  beneath  the  pec- 

iineus  ami  abductor  brevla  muscles.  The  obturator 
nerve  ami  artery  were  situated  behind  the  neck  of  the 

sac,  a    little  towards  lis   inner   side.     This  species  of 

n  only  form  an  outward  tumour,  when  very 

Qarengeot,  however,  met  with  an  instance,  iii 

which  there  was  not  only  a  BW(  lling.  but  one  attended 

with  symptoms  of  strangulation ;  be  reduced  the  her- 
nia, which  wenl  op  With  a  guggling  noise ;  the  symp- 
toms were  slopped,  and  stnols  goon  followed. 

The  hernia  of  the  foramen  ovale,  when  reducible, 
must  be  isepl  up  with  a  suitable  truss;  and  if  it  were 


strangulated,  and  not  capable  of  relief  from  the  usual 
means,  an  operation  would  be  requisite,  though  at- 
tended with  difficulties.  The  division  of  the  obturator 
ligament  and  mouth  of  thcsacshould  be  made  inwards 
to  avoid  the  obturator  artery.  If  this  vessel,  however 
were  to  arise  in  common  with  the  epigastric  artery,  it 
would  be  exposed  to  injury  by  following  this  plan. — 
(See  Garengiul  in  Mem.  del' Acad,  dc  Chir.  t.  1.  A. 
Cooper  on  Crural  Hernia,  &-c.  p.  TO.) 

Cystocele. — As    Mr.    Pott  observes,    "the    urinary 
bladder  is  also  liable  to  be  thrust  forth  from  its  proper 
situation,  either  through  the  opening  in  the  oblique  • 
muscle,  like  the  inguinal  hernia,  or  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  femoral. 

"  This  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  hernia,  but 
does  happen,  and  has  as  plain  and  determined  a  cha- 
racter as  any  other. 

"  It  has  been  mentioned  by  Bartholin,  T.  Dom.  Sala, 
Platerus,  Bonetus,  Ruysch,  Petit,  Mery,  Verdier,  &c. 
In  one  of  the  histories  given  by  the  latter,  the  urachus, 
and  impervious  umbilical  arlery  on  the  left  side  were 
drawn  through  the  tendon  into  the  scrotum,  with  the 
bladder;  in  another  he  found  four  calculi. 

"  Ruysch  gives  an  account  of  one  complicated  with 
a  mortified  bubonocele.  Petit  says,  he  fell  several 
calculi  in  one,  which  were  afterward  discharged 
through  the  urethra. — (See  also  ./.  O.  F.  John  de  inso- 
litd  Calculi  Ingentis  per  Scrotum  Ezclusione.  Wit- 
tenberg, 1750.) 

"  Bartholin  speaks  of  T.  Dom.  Sala  as  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  disease,  and  quotes  a  case  from  him,  in 
which  the  patient  had  all  the  symptoms  of  a  stone  in 
his  bladder  ;  the  stone  could  never  be  felt  by  the  sound, 
bin  was  found  in  the  bladder  (which  had  passed  into 
the  groin)  after  death. 

"  As  the  bladder  is  only  covered  in  part  by  the  peri- 
toneum, and  must  insinuate  itself  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  oblique  muscle,  in  order  to  pass  the 
opening  in  the  tendon,  it  is  plain  that  the  hernia  cystica 
can  have  no  sac,  and  that,  when  complicated  with  a 
bubonocele,  that  portion  of  the  bladder  which  forms 
tin  cystic  hernia  must  lie  between  the  intestinal  hernia 
and  the  spermatic  cord,  that  is,  the  intestinal  hernia 
must  be  anterior  to  the  cystic. 

"  A  cystic  hernia  may,  indeed,  be  the  cause  of  an  In- 
testinal one;  for  when  so  much  of  the  bladder  has 
passed  the  ring,  as  to  drag  in  the  upper  and  hinder 
part  of  it,  the  peritoneum  which  covers  that  part  must 
follow,  and  by  that  means  a  sac  be  formed  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  portion  of  gut  or  caul.  Hence  the  dif- 
ferent situation  of  the  two  hernia;  in  the  same  subject. 
"  While  recent,  this  kind  of  hernials  easily  reducible, 
and  may,  like  the  others,  be  kept  within  by  a  proper 
bandage;  but  when  it  is  of  any  date,  or  has  arrived  to 
any  considerable  size,  the  urine  cannot  be  discharged, 
without  lifting  up,  and  compressing  the  scrotum:  the 
outer  surface  of  the  bladder  is  now  become  adherent 
to  the  cellular  membrane,  and  the  patient  must  be  con- 
tented with  a  suspensory  bag. 

"  In  case  of  complication  with  a  bubonocele,  if  the 
operation  becomes  necessary,  great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  open  the  bladder  instead  of  the  sac,  to  which  it 
will  always  be  found  to  be  posterior.  And  it  may  also 
sometimes  by  the  inattentive  be  mistaken  for  a  hydro- 
cele, and  by  being  treated  as  such  may  be  the  occasion 
of  great  or  even  fatal  mischief." — (Vol.  2.) 

The  cystocele  is  always  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
regular  diminution  of  the  swelling,  whenever  the  pa- 
tient makes  water. 

Verdier  and  Sharp  have  accurately  described  the 
cystocele.  Pott  has  offered  two  cases,  which  fell  under 
his  observation. — (Vol.  3.)  Pipelet  le  Jeune  mentions 
a  cyslic  hernia  in  perinso,  and  several  cases  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  female.— (Acad,  de  Chir.  I.  4.)  Pott 
cut  into  one  cystocele  by  mistake.  Mention  is  made 
(Edin.  Surg.  joum.  vol.  4,  p.  512)  of  a  cystic  hernia, 
which  protruded  between  the  origins  of  the  levator 
anl,  and  obturator  interims  muscles:  the  tumour  made 
iis  appearance  in  the  pudendum  of  an  old  woman. 
Much  additional  information,  respecting  the  cystocele 
and  iis  various  forms,  is  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  p.  49,  dj-e.  crf-,  4> 
accompanied  with  references  to  all  the  most  interesting 
wrilers  on  the  subject.  An  instance  of  protrusion  of 
the  bladder  through  a  wound,  caused  by  a  bullock's 
horn,  is  recorded  by  Larrey. — (Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4. 
p.  269.) 
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Ischiatic  Hernia. — This  disease  is  very  rare.  A| 
«ase,  however,  which  was  strangulated,  and  undis- 
«overed  till  after  death,  is  related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
«econd  part  of  his  work  on  hernia.  It  was  communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Jones,  so  celebrated  lor  his  book  on 
'leniorrhage.  The  disease  happened  in  a  young  man, 
aged  27.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  ileum  was 
found  to  have  descended  on  the  right  side  of  the  rec- 
tum into  the  pelvis,  and  a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  into 
asmail  sac,  which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischia- 
tic notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  sac  at 
two  points:  the  strangulated  part,  and  about  three 
inches  on  each  side,  were  very  black.  The  intestines 
towards  the  stomach  were  very  much  distended  with 
air,  and  here  and  there  had  a  livid  spot  on  them.  A 
dark  spot  was  even  found  on  the  stomach  itself  just 
above  the  pylorus.  The  colon  was  exceedingly  con- 
tracted, as  far  as  its  sigmoid  flexure.  A  small  orifice 
was  found  in  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a 
little  above,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  pyriformis  muscle.  The  sac  lay  under  the  glutanis 
maximus  muscle,  and  its  orifice  was  before  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  below  the  obturator  artery,  but  above  the 
vein.  Sir  A.  Cooper  remarks,  that  a  reducible  case 
might  be  kept  up  with  a  spring-truss;  and  that,  if  an 
operation  were  requisite,  the  orifice  of  the  sac  should 
be  dilated  directly  forwards. — (On  Crural  Hernia,  ire. 
p.  73.)  For  a  further  account  of  the  ischiatic  hernia, 
and  references  to  the  most  interesting  works  on  the 
subject,  see  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  84,  be. 

Phrenic  Hernia. — The  abdominal  viscera  are  occa- 
sionally protruded  through  the  diaphragm,  either 
through  some  of  the  natural  apertures  in  this  muscle, 
or  deficiencies,  or  wounds  and  lacerations  in  it.  The 
second  kind  of  case  is  the  most  frequent :  Morgagni 
furnishes  an  instance  of  the  first.  Two  cases,  related 
by  Dr.  Macauley  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  1,  two 
more  detailed  in  the  Medical  Records  and  Researches, 
and  two  others  published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  are  in- 
stances of  the  second  sort ;  and  another  case  has  been 
lately  recorded  by  the  latter  gentleman,  affording  an 
example  of  the  third  kind.  A  laceration  of  the  dia- 
phragm by  fractured  ribs,  has  produced  a  hernia.  A 
case  of  this  kind  was  dissecfed  by  Mr.  Travers,  at 
Guy's  Hospital.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,^.375.)  In 
this  last  volume  may  also  be  found  the  particulars  of 
an  interesting  example,  in  which  a  considerable  part 
of  the  large  curvature  of  the  stomach  was  protruded 
through  a  fissure  of  the  diaphragm.  The  accident  was 
unattended  wilh  any  fracture  of  the  ribs,  and  was 
caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  stage-coach,  on  which  the 
patient  was  an  outside  passenger.  Before  death,  he 
vomited  up  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  a  small  se- 
micircular aperture  was  discovered  on  dissection  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  strangulated  portion  of  the  stomach. 
—(P.  378,  379.)  See  also  B. Stehelin,  Tentamen,  Med. 
guod  ventriculum,  qui  in  t/wracem  mi  graver  at,  <$-r., 
describit,  1721  (in  Hallcri  Disp.  Anal.  torn.  6.  p.  675). 
Hildanus,  Pare,  Petit,  Schenck,  &c,  also  mention 
cases  of  phrenic  hernia.  The  disease  is  quite  out  of 
the  reach  of  art. 

Mesenteric  Hernia. — If  one  of  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery  be  torn  by  a  blow,  while  the  other  re- 
mains in  its  natural  state,  the  intestines  may  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  aperture,  and  form  a  kind  of  her- 
nia. The  same  consequence  may  result  from  a  natural 
deficiency  in  one  of  these  layers.  Sir  A.  Cooper  re- 
cords a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  intestines,  except 
the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced.  The  symp- 
toms during  life  were  unknown. — (On  Crural  Hernia, 
be.,  p.  82.) 

Mesocolic  Hernia. — So  named  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
when  the  bowels  glide  between  the  layers  of  the  meso- 
colon. A  specimen  of  this  disease  is  preserved  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

Every  surgeon  should  be  aware,  that  the  intestines 
may  be  strangulated  within  the  abdomen  from  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  1.  Apertures  in  the  omentum,  mesen- 
tery, or  mesocolon,  through  which  the  intestine  pro 
trades.  2.  Adhesions,  leaving  an  aperture,  in  which 
a  piece  of  intesiine  becomes  confined.  3.  Membranous 
bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs,  which,  becoming 
elongated  by  the  frequent  protrusion  and  return  of  the 
viscera,  surround  the  intestine,  so  as  to  strangulate 
them  within  the  abdomen,  when  returned  from  tin- 
sac. — (See  A.  Cooper  on  Crural  Hernia,  &rc.,p.  85.) 
Pott  remarks,  that  "  Ruysch  gives  an  account  of  an 


impregnated  uterus  being  found  on  the  outside  of  t  lit* 
abdominal  opening;  and  so  do  Hildanus  and  Bennertuj. 
Ruysch  also  gives  an  account  of  an  entire  spleen  having 
passed  the  tendon  of  the  oblique  muscle.  And  I  have 
myself  seen  the  ovaria  removed  by  incision,  after  they 
had  been  some  months  in  the  groin.""—  (fol  2.) 

[Two  formidable  cases  o  I  Umbilical  Htr- 

nia  have  occurred  recently  in  J\«V\  York,  both  Of 
which  were  irreducible,  and  operated  on  by  Professor 
Mott,  within  two  hours  after  birth.  The  first  of  these 
proved  fatal,  but  the  other  recovered. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  all  the  smaller  intestines,  the 
mesentery,  the  caput  coli,  and  transverse  arch,  with 
the  descending  colon  to  the  sig id  flexure,  were  con- 
tained in  the  umbilical  cord.  The  umbilical  aperture 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
tumour  could  be  distinctly  recognised  through  the  trans 
lucent  coverings.  The  children  wete  full-sized  and 
otherwise  healthy. 

The  operation  in  each  case  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner,  as  they  were  very  similar  in  extent. 
The  intestines  were  exposed  by  cutting  cautiously 
through  the  envelopes,  consisting  of  transparent  mem- 
brane, which  was  a  task  of  great  delicacy.  The  arte- 
ries  and  vein  were  each  tied  with  small  ligatures, 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  umbilical  aperture.  The 
quantity  of  intestines  protruded,  being  too  great  for  re- 
duction by  the  natural  opening,  this  was  enlarged  up- 
wards in  the  linea  alba  to  the  extent  of  hall  .- i, 

by  which  means  all  the  protruded  parts  were  returned 
into  the  abdomen,  and  each  intestine  placed  in  situ. 
The  opening  was  then  closed  by  the  interrupted  suture 
and  adhesive  plaster. 

The  adhesions  were  so  strong  and  numerous  in  the 
first  case,  and  the  intestines  so  much  contracted,  m 
to  afford  but  little  hope  of  succeeding  in  procuring  ;i 
discharge  through  them.  This  case  proved  fatal,  as 
no  free  discharge  could  be  obtained  through  the 
bowels.  The  vomiting,  which  had  occurred  before  i tie 
operation, continued,  and  the  child  died  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  the  second  case  the  adhesions  were  not  so  exten- 
sive, and  the  intestines  were  but  little  contracted.  This 
child  recovered  witnout  one  untoward  symptom,  and 
is  perfectly  well. —  Reese.] 

See  Franco,  Tvaili  des  Hernies,  tire.  Lyons,  1561. 
Lud.  von  Hamnien,  De  Hcrniis,  Lugd.  1581.  Malnch- 
Ge.iger,  Kelegrophia,  sive  Descriptio  Herniarum,cum 
earundem  Curationibus,  tarn  Medicis,  quam  Chirurgi- 
cis,  V2mo.  Monachii,  1031.  Ant.  Le  Quin,  Le  Chirur- 
gie.n  Herniaire,  12mo.  Paris,  1697.  Littre,  Observa- 
tion sur  une  Nouvclle  Espice  de  Hemic;  Mim.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1700.  Mery,  in  the  same  work, 
1701.  Littre  sur  une  Hcrnie  Rare  ;  same  work,  1714. 
Heister,  Instil.  Chirurg.  et.  de  Hernid  Incarceratd 
Suppuratd  non  semper  lethali.  Peyronie,  Observa- 
tions, 4"C  sur  la  Cure  des  Hernies  avec  Gangrene; 
Mim.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  1.  J.  G.  Gunz,  Ob.ierva 
tionumAnatomico-chirurgicarvm  de  Hcrniis  Libcllus, 
Lips.  1744;  et  Prolusio  Invitaloria  in  qua  de  Rntero- 
Epiplocele  agebut.  Lips.  1746.  P.  S.  Kok,  De  Hermit ; 
Roterod.  1782.  Am  and  on  Hernias,  1748:  also  his 
Mim.  de  Chir.  Hallcr  de  Hcrniis  Congenihs,  1749. 
Garevgeot  sur  plusieurs  Heroics  singuliires ;  Mim. 
de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2.  Moreau  sur  les  Suites  d'vne 
Hernie  Opirie;  Mini,  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.  Jlulhr, 
Herniarum  Adnotationes  ;  cxtant.in  Opuscul.  Pathol: 
1755.  Le  Blanc,  JVouvelle  Mitkode  d'opirer  les  Her- 
nies ;  avec  vn  Essai  sur  les  Hernies,  par  M.  Hoin ; 
Orleans,  1767. 8vo.  Louis,  Riflrxions  sur  V  Operation 
de  In  Hernie;  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  deChir.t.4.  Hum, 
Essai  sur  les  Hernies  rares  et  peu  connues,  1767. 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.  Pott's  Works, 
vols.  2  and  3.  Goursavd  sur  la  Difference  des  Causes 
de  I'Etranglement  des  Hernies;  Mim.  de  I'Acad.  de 
Chir.  t.  4.  Le  LJran,  Traili  des  Opirations  de  Chir 
et  Observations  de  Chir.  obs.  57.  F.  Hildanus,  cent.  5. 
obs.  54.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Our.  turn.  2.  .S'. 
Sharp  on  the  Operations,  and  his  Critical  Inquiry. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Her- 
nia, folio,  London,  1804;  and  on  Crural  and  Um- 
bilical Hernia,  folio,  London,  1807.  A.  Monro  on 
Crural.  Hernia,  1803;  and  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Gullet,  Stomach,  inn/  Int<.~t>< 
Edinburgh,  1811.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Opir 
1.  Chopart  et  Desault,  Parisian  Surgical  Journal, 
,  Urisberg,  in  Comment.  Reg.  Societ.  Clotting.  177d 
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Srhmae.k:r's    Venaisehte    Chir.   Schnftcn.      Mailer's 
Optra  Minora,  arid  In  putationes  Chir.    F.X.Rud- 
torffer,  Mhandlung  ub, ,  die  einfachste  mu 
Operation!  methi  i  U  i  I  .t  \  \U  n 

kilbiuiln,  2  Mnde,  8»o     /!/■/.  ,1808.     Sull'ernie  Me- 
tnorii  Anatomico  chirurgiche  di  Antonio  Scarpa,  ediz. 
tht  French  transl.  by  Cayol,  1812 J  or 
it  iihart.     C  Hill's  Surgical  Observa- 
2,  p.  177,  Ire.  London,  1816 
lir.  t.  1,  p.  1,  £e.  edit.  1809.    Pettetan 
Chir.  l.  3.     /y.  Trovers  on  Injuries  of  the  Intestines, 
.1  case  of  Hex  ma  I  '•  ntriculi  through  a  La- 
ceration of  tkr.   Diaphragm,  by  T.  Wheelwright,  in 
Med,  Chir.  'inn,*,  vol.  6,  p. 374.    F.  C  Jlessclbach, 
Disquit  •  tt  de  Urtu  et  Fro- 

th i  mornm   Inguinah  Hum,  t  urn 

tab.  17,  aneis,4to.  WtLrtburg,  1  ■—  L G :  tht  original  edi- 
tion m  (termini    was  first  published  in  1806.      Also 
ildungeinet  neuen  Tnstrumentei 
I    Stillung  einer  beidem 
hnittt  i  ntttane  lung,  Mo. 

Wiirzb.  1815.     Soemmering  iil/er  die  Ureachi ,  Ac  der 
Hi  u.  he  am  Bauehi  n  and  Beckon,  ousserdi  r  A'abel  und 
l;.  O.  Si  hreger, 
he,  1. 1.  p.  149,  Src.     VersOcht  tur 
Ikommung   der    Herniotomit,  Bvo.  Niirnberg, 
1811.    Alto  b.  9    Ueber  einige    Hernien  ausser  der 
Nabel  und    Leittmgtgend,  //.  155,  He,/.    JVurnberg, 
I..  Trustedt,  l><    Extensionie  in  Sslvendie 
Herniit  Cruralibue  ineareeratis  pro)  Incisions  prass- 
tantia,  it;.  Berol   1816.    ./.  C  Hesselbaeh,  Die  Si- 
ht   der   Bruchschnittes   in  der   J.ciste,  4to. 
Jlamb.it    ll'urzli.  1HI1).     Jl.  O.  Seller,   Observations 
iiiuinullir  71  Hit  ulorum  ex  Abdominc  in  Scrotum  Des- 
tensu,  ti    Par  Hum   Qenitalium  Anomalis,  ito.  hips. 
JM|7.     .'  cherchet  Anat.  sur  Its  Hermes, 

1819.     C. ./.  .'!/.  Lan  imi  nlarias 

turd  I'tritoneei,  TtSticulorum  Tttnicis,  eorum- 
que  ex  Abdnn, mi  m  Scrotum  Descensuadillusbrandam 
Jl:  i  nnii-iim  indoli  in,  f™.  (iOtt.  1817.  For  some  valu- 
able remarks  on  tin:  tiro  preceding  works,  and  on  the 
anatomy  of  hernia,  tee  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign 
Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  347,  i$-c.  Langenbeck,  BM.  fur  die 
Chir.b.  I.  st.  3;  and  JVeiu  Bibl.b.Z,p.  I12,£e.  Gett. 
1819.  Wallherde  Htmi&Crurali,Ato.  Lips.1820.  O. 
Its  sw  la  Hemic  Fcmorale,  in 
on  the   Fascia  of  the 

Hi  il.  .Innrn.  JVYl.  81,  /'•  295.      But,  above 
all.  the  work  which  T feel  infinitl  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending, from  a  couw'ction  of  its  superior  merit,  is  a 
Treatise  on    Ruptures,  by  IV.  J^awrence,  8vo.  ed.  4, 
■J  I,  A.    A, -.A-,. 

HERN  I  i  CEREBRI.  Fungus  Cerebri.  Encepha- 
lacele.)  Tin  ie  are  two  pi  iucipal  kimls  of  hernia  cere- 
bri: one  presents  itself  in  young  infants,  before  the 
Ion  ol  the  skull  is  completed ;  the  other  takes 
place  after  the  destruction  of  ;i  part  of  the  skull  by  the 
operation  of  the  trephine,  accidental  violence,  or  dis- 
oase. 

The  congenital  hemia  cerebri  of  infants  occurs,  how- 
ever, In  two  very  different  forms;  in  one,  it  is  covered 
by  the  scalp;  in  the  oilier,  the  corresponding  integu- 
ments of  the  head,  and  Bometimes  even  the  dura  mater, 
arc  deficient. 

The  common  encephalocele,  met  with  in  new-born 
children,  seems  to  originate  from  the  imperfect  ossifi 
ration  of  the  skull,  especially  in  the  situation  of  the 

fontanella  and  sutures.     This  case  is  characterized  by 

a  suit  s-w  .'Hi tiLT.  of  an  equal  round  shape,  which  is 
attended  with  a  pulsation  corresponding  to  thai  of  the 
pulse:  ii  yields  and  disappears  under  pressure,, offers 
no  alteration  In  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  is  circum- 
scribed by  the  margin  of  the  defective  portion  of  the 

■kull. — (Frrrand,   in   Mtm.  at  l\lead.  de  Chir.  t.    13, 

ISato.  i».  102.1  In  general,  the  menial  faculties  are  not 
affected :  and  we  read  of  one  example,  in  which  a  pa- 
ttern hail  sucba  hernia  cerebri  thirty-three  years,  with- 
out his  Intellects  ever  ha\  ing  been  impaired  during  the 
whole  of  thai  period.— (Op.  en.  t.  5,  4to.  p.  863.) 

li  is  tolerably  well  established,  thai  the  congenital 
In  una  cerebri,  which  arises  from  the  incompli 
fication  of  the  skull,  and  is  covered  by  the  scalp,  ought 
to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  constant,  yei  mo- 
derate, pressure.  M.  aalleneuve  communicated  to  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Surgery  in  France  an  example  of 
the  good  effects  of  this  treatment,  which  reduces  the 
size  of  the  tumour,  and  accomplishes  a  perfect  cure  as 


soon  as  the  ossification  is  completed.  M.  Salleneuve 
pul  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  lead,  properly  covered  with 

soft  linen,  under  the  child's  cap,  to  which  it  was 
sewed  in  a  suitable  situation,  and  the  degree  of  pres- 
suir  was  increased,  or  lessened,  according  as  circum- 
stances required,  by  tightening  or  loosening  the  cap. — 
(Op.cit.p.  103,  t.  13,  ed.  12m»0 

The  experience  of  Callisen  also  confirms  the  fact 
that  hernia  cerebri,  when  of  moderate  size,  may  be 
cured  by  the  foregoing  method,  the  aperture  becoming 
gradually  closed.  But  he  adds,  that  larse  tumours  of 
this  description,  especially  when  situated  about  the 
occiput,  scarcely  admit  of  any  means  of  relief,  except 
the  employment  of  some  contrivance  to  protect  them 
from  external  injury. — (Callisen,  System.  Chir.  Ho- 
diernm,  not.  2,  p.  513,  514,  ed.  1800.) 

When  the  ossification  of  the  sutures  in  childien  is 
late,  tlie  cerebellum,  as  well  as  the  cerebrum,  is  liable 
to  protrusion.  In  1813,  two  such  cases  occurred  at 
I'aiis  in  one,  Professor  Lallement  mistook  the  dis- 
ease for  a  common  tumour,  and  commenced  an  opera- 
tion for  its  removal,  when,  after  making  some  of  the 
necessary  incisions,  his  proceedings  were  stopped  by 
Ins  seeing  the  while  silvery  colour  of  the  dura  mater, 
and  that  the  swelling  came  out  of  an  aperture  in  the 
mi  ipital  hone.  The  day  after  the  operation  ihe  child 
was  seized  w  ith  violent  pain  in  the  head,  had  a  hard 
pulse,  prostration  of  strength,  vomiting,  &c,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  On  dissection,  a  part  of  the 
tentorium,  and  an  eloimalion  of  the  two  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum,  about  as  large  as  a  nut,  were  found  in 
the  protruded  sac  of  the  dura  mater.  Several  ab- 
scesses  were  also  discovered  in  the  substance  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  other  example  fell  under  the  obser- 
vation of  M.  Baffos,  principal  surgeon  to  the  Hdpital 
des  Enfans.  Upon  the  death  of  the  child,  the  dissec- 
tion evinced  similar  appearances. — (Richerand,  JVoso- 
01  aphie  <  hir.  I.  2,  p.  319,  ed.  4.) 

Such  facts  should  teach  the  surgeon  to  be  particu- 
larly cautious  iu  ascertaining  the  nature  of  tumours 
aboul  the  back  part  of  the  head,  before  he  ventures  to 
attempt  their  removal. 

The  second  kind  of  congenital  encephalocele  is  that 
in  which  not  only  large  portions  of  the  cranium,  but 
also  more  or  less  of  the  integuments  of  the  head,  are 
deficient,  it  is  rathei  to  be  regarded  as  a  malforma- 
tion, Hum   a  disease,  and,  indeed,  in  most    instances, 

the  infants  are  stillborn.  The  case  sometimes  con- 
sists of  the  protrusion  of  most  of  the  brain  through  the 
inferior  and  posterior  fontanel!*,  so  that  the  child  is 
bom  with  a  largish  ban,  on  the  hark  of  its  head,  hang- 
iiii!  down  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck.  Several 
specimens  of  these  malformations,  taken  from  infants 
born  In  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternite,  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  Farulle  de  Medecine  at  Paris. — 
(Richerand,  Nosoirr.  Chir.  t.2,  p.  310,  ed.  4.)  In  the 
year  1810,  a  remarkable  case  of  this  iasl  description  of 
congenital  hernia  cerebri  was  published  by  Dr.  Bur- 
rows. "The  whole  of  the  forehead,  summit,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  occiput,  were  deficient ;  and  in  lieu  of 
them,  a  substance  projected  of  a  light  mulberry  colour, 
and  of  the  mushroom  form,  except  thai  it  was  propor- 
lion.iblv  broader.  From  the  deficiency  of  bone,  the 
eye-  appeared  to  project  much  more  than  usual.  The 
child  lived  six  days  without  either  taking  sustenance, 
or  having  any  evacuation."  On  dissection,  the  scalp, 
the  os  frontis,  the  parietal,  and  a  great  part  of  the  occi- 
pital bones,  were  wanting.  Through  the  parts,  at 
which  these  bonis  were  deficient,  the  cerebrum  pro- 
jected, exhibiting  its  usual  convolutions.  In  was  co- 
vered with  the  pia  mater:  was  of  a  mulberry  colour, 
appeared  to  be  more  vascular  than  the  pia  mater 
usually  is;  and  the  edge  of  the  scalp  adhered  to  the 
neck  or  the  tumour.  The  cerebellum  was  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  its  usual  size;  for  Uie  posterior  part 
of  the  os  occipilis  was  much  nearer  to  the  sella  tur- 
cica than  natural.  The  child  was  destitute  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  all  the  secretions  ap- 
peared to  be  stopped.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
-2,  p.  52.) 

The  most  interesting  species  of  hernia  cerebri  to  the 
practitioner,  is  that  which  sometimes  arises  after  the 
removal  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  by  the  trephine,  or 
the  destruction  of  part  of  it  by  disease.  Various  ex- 
amples of  this  disease  are  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  I  have  myself 
seen  many   instances  of  it.     Although  the  case  has 
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attracted  considerable  notice,  modern  surgeons  are  fai 
from  entertaining  settled  opinions  concerning  tlie  ex- 
act nature  of  the  tumour. 

In  one  example,  recorded  by  Mr.  Abernetliy,  the 
hernia  cerebri  arose  on  the  tenth"  day  after  trephining, 
and  was  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  pia  mater, 
covering  it,  was  inflamed;  and  a  turbid  serum  was 
discharged  at  the  sides  of  the  swelling,  from  beneath 
the  dura  mater.  On  the  eleventh  day,  the  tumour 
was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  smooth,  and  ready  to 
burst.  The  man  died  the  next  day.  On  examination, 
the  swelling  was  found  still  larger,  and  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, with  an  irregular  granulated  surface.  This  ap- 
pearance was  owing  to  coagulated  blood,  which  ad- 
hered to  its  surface,  as  the  part  had  bled  so  much,  that 
the  patient's  cap  was  rendered  quite  stiff  with  blood. 
The  pia  mater  was  in  general  much  inflamed,  and,  as 
well  as  the  dura  mater,  was  deficient  at  the  place  of 
the  tumour.  The  deeper  part  of  the  swelling  seemed  to 
consist  of  fibrous  coagulated  blood,  and  it  was  found 
to  originate  about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the 
brain. 

Mr.  Abernetliy  explains  the  formation  of  the  dis- 
ease as  follows :  "  In  consequence  of  the  brain  being 
injured  to  some  depth  beneath  the  surface,  disease  of 
the  vessels  and  consequent  effusion  of  the  blood  had 
ensued :  the  effusion  was,  for  a  time,  restrained  by  the 
superincumbent  brain  and  its  membranes  ;  but,  these 
gradually  yielding  to  the  expansive  force  exerted  from 
within,  and  at  last  giving  way  altogether,  the  fluid 
blood  oozed  out  and  congealed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  tumour."  An  organized  fungus  can  hardly  be 
produced  so  rapidly  as  these  tumours  are  formed. — 
(On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  in  Surgical  Works,  vol. 
Si,  p.  53.) 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  C.  Bell  declares,  that  the  swell- 
ing is  vascular  and  organized. — (Operative  Surgery, 
vol.  I.) 

'  Dr.  John  Thomson  also  entertains  a  different  opi- 
nion from  that  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  these  herniae  cerebri  are  formed  ;  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  may  not  have  confounded  with  the 
disease  now  under  consideration,  fungous  tumours  of 
the  dura  mater.  At  least,  some  of  the  cases  to  which 
he  alludes,  as  a  reason  for  his  sentiment  concerning 
their  mode  of  formation,  must  have  been  the  disease 
bo  well  described  by  M.  Louis. — (See  Dura  Mater.) 
The  reader,  however,  must  judge  for  himself  from 
the  following  passage:  "In  a  considerable  number  of 
those  who  had  the  cranium  severely  contused,  or  frac- 
tured by  musket-balls  (says  Dr.  Thomson),  fungous 
growths  took  place  through  the  openings,  which  had 
been  made  at  first  by  the  ball,  or  afterward  by  the 
trepan.  These  growths,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  are 
the  consequence  of  a  contusion  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  of  the  membranes  that  cover  it,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  new  organized  sub 
stance,  different  in  its  texture  from  brain;  and  are 
not,  as  some  late  writers  would  endeavour  to  persuade 
us,  simply  protrusions  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  the 
removal  of  the  natural  resistance,  which  is  made  to 
them  by  the  dura  mater  and  cranium.  /  have  known 
instances  of  substances,  similar  to  these  growths, 
forming  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  immediately  under 
the  place  where  the  cranium  had  received  a  contusion, 
in  cases  in  which  the  trepan  had  not  been  applied,  or 
any  portion  of  the  cranium  removed. 

"Fungus  of  the  brain,  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, in  which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it,  was  accompanied  either  with  stupor  or  paralysis, 
and  other  symptoms  of  compressed  brain.  In  a  frac 
ture  of  the  vertex  of  the  cranium,  produced  by  a  mus- 
ket-ball, and  followed  by  a  fungus  of  the  brain,  the 
paralysis  took  place  in  the  lower  extremities.  In  a 
case  of  wound,  made  by  a  musket-ball  on  the  right  side 
of  the  forehead,  and  in  which  spicula;  of  bone  had  been 
driven  in  upon  the  brain,  a  large  fungus  protruded. 
The  formation  of  this  fungus  was  followed  by  slow 
pulse,  stupor,  dilated  pupils,  slight  strabismus,  and  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth.  In  the  progress  of  ihis  case,  es- 
charotics  were  applied  to  the  fungus,  portions  of  it 
were  torn  off  by  the  patient,  and  all  of  it  that  was  ex- 
terior to  the  cranium  was  twice  pared  off  by  the  knife, 
with  an  apparent  alleviation,  rather  than  asgravation, 
of  the  symptoms.  On  the  death  cf  this  patient,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  was 
found  converted  into  a  »oft  pulpy  mass.    The  left 


hemisphere  was  not  changed  in  structure,   though 
much  vascular  turgescence  appeared  on  itssui 
(See  Dr.  ■>■  Thomson's  Report  of  Observations  maiU 
in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  ">7,  58.1 

From  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  fact  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  part  of  the  brain  occa 
sionally  constitutes  the  substance  of  hernia  cerebri 
and  he  thus  confirms  the  opinion  fbrmerlj  entertained 

upon  this  point  by  Uuesnay  and  Louis,  Tims,  in  Hie 
first  case  winch  Mr.  Stanley  has  recorded,  "the  «  hole 
tumour  was  sliced  off  with  a  scalpel  During  the 
operation,  the  boy  gave  no  manifestation  of  positive 
pain,  although  not  unconscious  of  what  we  were 
doing.  Considerable  hemorrhage  took  place  In. in  the 
surface  of 'the  brain,  exposed  by  the  removal  of  Hie 
tumour,  the  blood  being  thrown  with  great  li 
to  a  considerable  distance,  from  numerous  vessels, 
which  were  attempted  to  be  secured,  hut  Ineffectually 
by  ligatures.  After  a  short  time,  however,  tin 
ceased.  On  examination  of  the  part,  which  bad  been 
cutoff,  its  exterior  was  found  to  consist  merely  of  a 
layer  of  the  coagulated  blood  ;  the  rest  of  the  mass  was 
brain,  possessing  a  natural  appearance,  the  distinction 
between  the  cortical  and  medullary  matter  being  readily 
seen,  with  the  convolutions  and  pia  mater  dipping 
down  between  them."  In  the  dissection  aftei  death, 
"  all  that  part  of  the  dura  mater  adjacent  to  the 
ulcerated  aperture,  through  which  the  brain  had 
protruded,  was  black,  sloughy,  and  much  thickened. 
The  exposed  surface  of  the  brain,  from  which  the  por- 
tion had  been  cut  off,  exhibited  a  softened  anil  broken- 
down  texture;  a  state  of  disorganization,  which  ex- 
tended deep  into  its  substance.  About  an  ounce  of 
fetid  and  dark-coloured  fluid  was  found  between  the 
dura  mater  and  arachnoid  membrane.  Several  small 
effusions  of  blood  were  met  with,  both  between  the 
membranes  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The 
arachnoid  membrane  was  thickened  and  opaque  over 
each  hemisphere.  The  vessels  on  the  surface,  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  were  remarkably  free  from 
blood.  The  lateral  ventricles  were  large,  and  filled 
with  transparent  fluid,  and  there  was  some  found  be- 
tween the  membranes  at  the  basis,  so  that,  altosether, 
the  quantity  from  these  two  sources  was  very  con- 
siderable."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.8,  p.  ]  j— 17.) 
In  another  dissection,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus 
was  found  on  the  arachnoid  membrane,  on  each  side 
of  the  falx.— (P.  27.)  In  most  of  the  cases  of  hernia 
cerebri,  which  I  have  seen,  the  patient  was  at  first 
more  or  less  sensible,  but  labouring  under  severe  ner- 
vous agitation.  The  stupor,  paralysis,  and  other 
symptoms  of  compressed  brain,  noticed  by  Dr.  J. 
Thomson,  did  not  take  place  till  the  latter  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  then  convulsive  twitches  of  the  mus- 
cles and  strabismus  occasionally  came  on. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  p.  26.)  The  disease  is  usually  attended 
with  great  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  protrusion,  it  is  a 
subject  very  difficult  of  explanation,  because  if  the 
origin  of  the  tumour  depended  simply  on  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  skull,  or  on  any  changes  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  brain  in  expiration,  the  effect  would 
always  follow  such  causes,  and  prevail  in  all  patients. 
From  the  particulars  of  the  dissections,  performed  by 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Stanley,  and  those  referred  to 
by  Dr.  J.  Thomson,  it  is  clear,  that  the  hernia  cerebri 
is  a  disease  connected  with  deep-sealed  changes 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  brain. — (See  also  Lar- 
rry,  Mm.  de  Chir.  Mai.  t.  4,  p.  206.)  The  substance 
of  this  organ  is  found  more  or  less  pulpy  and  disorgan- 
ized ;  and  after  death  large  effusions  of  serum,  and 
even  sometimes  of  blood,  and  purulent  matter,  are 
observed.  These  appearances  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
disease  being  associated  with  inflammatory  action 
within  the  head.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
a  hernia  cerebri  is  only  produced  when  these  deep- 
seated  chances  arc  conjoined  with  the  removal  of  bone. 
The  changes  alluded  to  may  be  supposed  to  cause  an 
increase  in  the  general  contents  of  the  skull,  and  thus 
a  disposition  to  protrusion,  as  rapid  as  the  serirn  and 
other  fluids  are  effused.  This  statement,  however,  can 
only  be  received  as  an  hypotnens,  because  we  find, 
that  in  one  of  the  dissections,  described  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
"there  existed  a  considerable  space  between  the  upper 
surface  of  the  right  hemisphere,  all  around  the  situation 
of  the  protrusion,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  while,  in  every  other  part,  the  brain  and  dura 
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matiT  were  in  Blow  Contact."— (See  Med.  Ckir.  Trans. 
BoL8,p.¥l.)  Now,  the  ideaol  an  empty  apace  within 
unci  inconsistent  with  the  supposition, 
thai  thi  nrain  li  Lhruai  out.  in  consequence  of  changes, 
which  augmi  nl  the  quantity  of  the  general  contents  of 
pace  were  filled  with  air,  that 
had  imp  external  communli  anon. 

When  the  bad  ij  mptomi  disappear,  on  the  tumour 
being  no  I  d  byibeduramater,  some  prac- 

titioners deem  ii  best  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible, 
and  lei   1 1 1 < -  1 11  moii r  drop  off  in  piece*.— (81 

vmment.  sot  1,  p    98;  Med,  Musi  urn,  vol.  4, 
The  mildesi  dressings  are  to  be  employed; 
Inn  whether  the  proti  usion  should  be  resisted  by  pres- 
sure (II  not  -I  tills  mis,  III,  ,i. 

When  the  tumour  acquires  considerable  size,  it  may 
ir  wnii  a  knife,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Hill,  in 
several  Instances,  with  success.— (Cuss*  in  Surgery, 
Beo.  Edinb.  I  i 

published  by  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
patient,  a  i>< »y  aboul  eleven  yean  of  age,  recovered 
aftei  the  upper  pari  of  the  tumour  bad  been  pared  off, 
ami  scum  or  the  removed  substance  was  found  to  con- 
sist decidedly  both  ol  cortical  and  medullary  substance. 
In  tiiis  Instance,  Ihe  reproduction  of  the  tumour  was 
checked  by  Brm  pressure  \\ ah  graduated  compresses 
and  a  bandage.  The  protruded  brain  gradually  lost 
its  natural  colour ;  it  acquired  a  light  yellow  appear- 
ance,  wassplit  Into  several  portions,  and  a  very  fetid 
odoui  exhaled  from  It.  lis  substance  daily  became 
K.iiier,  ultimately  acquiring  almost  a  semi  fluid  state, 
and,  iii  tiiis  condition, the  whole  mass  gradually  wasted 
away,  fresh  granulations  arose  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy, and  they  were  manifestly  produced  from  the 
exposed  substance  of  the  brain.     Compression  being 

continued,  the  part  now  quickly  healed  up.— (See.Werf. 
Chir.  Trans,  p.  20  21.)  In  a  third  case,  the  part  of 
the  Honour  cut  nil' consisted  entirely  of  cortical  and 
medullary  substance,  quite  healthy  in  its  appearance 

(p.  24) ;  and  Subsequently  granulations  were    formed 

from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  brain.  The  case, 
howi  <■■ '  ha.i  i  fatal  termination.  By  the  removal  of 
the  swelling,  and  the  use  of  compression,  one  cure  was 
effected  by  Mr.  1'ring. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Jtium.  vol.9.) 

Rlcherand  affirms,  indeed,  generally,  that  when  the 
brain  is  exposed,  In  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the 

head,   the   eneephalocele  should   be  cut   down  with  a 

knife,  and  repressed  by  gentle  compression. — (See  JVo- 

Mi'r.  Chir    e.8,  p.318,  id.  4.) 

Sir  A.  Coopei  is  also  an  advocate  for  pressure,  made 

with  adhesive  piaster  ;  and  a  compress  of  lint  wet  with 
liqUOl  calcis  his  aim  is  to  reduce  ilie  swelling  to  a 
level  Willi  the  hone,  when,  he  says,  the  scalp  will  heal 

oral  ii     |  Lectures,  ml-  I,  v.  317.) 

The  eases  published  by  Mr.  Stanley  are  rather  fa- 
vouiahie  to  ihe  employment  of  pressure,  inasmuch  as 
it  appeared  evidently  to  cluck  the  protrusion,  and  was 

most!}  home  without  inconvenience. 

The  idea,  however,  that  when  the  brain  protrudes 
through  the  dm  a  mater,  pressure  can  effect  its  return, 
is,  as  Mr.  Stanley  judiciously  observes, quite  untenable. 
— (Mod.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  30.) 

Quasnay  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  patient 
ton-  ml'  the  protruded  mass  bimself,  and  the  cavity 
healed    up.— (Mim.  de  V.  trail,    de   Chir.  t.  1.)      Van 

Swleten  relates  a  case  in  which  the  swelling  was  re 

pealedlv  removed  with  a  ligature,  and  a  cure   ensued. 

— [Comment,  t.  I,  ;,.  440.)  The  danger  of  Bpplying 
stvptics  and  Irritating  applications  Is  shown  by  Hil- 
•lanus    Obs.  14),  and  Mr.  Hill  (/».  198). 

I!, iron  I. aucy  considers  ihe  treatment  by  excision, 
pressure,  ami  spirituous  applications  hurtful  and  dan- 
geroui  Ins  axh  ice  i-  merely  to  apply  to  the  sw  elling  a 
pledge!  of  slightly  camphorated  oil  of  chamomile ;  to 
have  recourse  to  cooling  aperient  beverages;  to  re- 
move  all   kinds  of  irritation  ;  to  exclude  the  air :  and 

apply  the  dressings  with  great  gentleness.    By  these 

meant,  the  only  case  which  I.aney  ever  saw   recover 
■  ■,!.  and  in  it  the  tumour  was  small.— {.Mini,  de 
Chir.  M,l  r.4,  p. 206  | 

One  would  suppose  that  rases  of  this  kind  must  »(■• 
neraiiv  require  the  employment  of  every  thing  at  all 

likely  to   keep  oil*  and   diminish   inflammation  of  the 

brain.     Qaesnay  sur  la  Multipliciti  des  Trepans,  in 

/'../.■iii/.   Royal*  de  Chirurgie,  I.  2.  p.  25.  56, 

edit.  Vimo.     M-  Corein's  Dissert,  in  Holler's  Dis- 
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putat.  Chir.  vol.  2.  Mimoire  sur  V Eneephalocele,  par 
M.  Ferrand,  in  Mini.  de.  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  1. 13.  p.  96, 
id.  \imv.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  140,  ed. 
1809.  Abernelhy 's  Essays  on  Injuries  of  the  Head. 
Hill's  Cases  in  Surgery.  Burrows,  in  Med.  Chir. 
I . -2.  Callisen,  Systema  <  htrurgioe  Hodier- 
na,vul.2,  p.  512,  erf.  1800.  C.  Bell's  Operative  Sur- 
gery, vol.  1.  Richter's  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundari- 
neijUunst,  4.2,  p.  197,  ed.  1802.  Richerand,  JYosogra- 
.  t.  2,  p.  316,  erf.  4,  Paris,  1815.  Dr.  ./. 
Thomson's  Report  of  Observations  made  in  the  Mili- 
tary Hospitals  in  Belgium,  p.  57,  Edinb.  1816.  Del- 
peck,  Pricis  Elimentaire  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales, 
l.  2,  p.  447,  ef,  seq.  Paris,  1816.  Crell  and  Sand,  in 
IJisput.  Chir.  t.  1.  E.  Stanley,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.vol.  8;  apaper  containing  ninny  valuable 
observations.  Larrey,  in  Mint,  de  Chir.  Mil.  t-  4,  p. 
203,  Si-c.  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  311,  <$•«.  erf  2. 
A.  Solomons,  De  Cirebri  Tumonbus,  Edinb.  1810. 
./.  C.  Schoenlein  von  der  Hirnnietamerphosc,  Svo. 
IViirzb.  1816. 

HERNIA  HUMORAI.IS.  An  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  especially  when  produced  by  irritation  in  the 
urethra,  gonorrhoea,  the  use  of  bougies,  &c.  As  the 
lei  in  is  founded  upon  the  old  and  now  exploded  doc- 
trine of  the  translation  of  humours  from  one  part  to 
another,  the  sooner  its  employment  is  abandoned  the 
better.  The  case  is  considered  under  the  word  Tes- 
ticle. 

fit  would  seem  from  this  reference  to  the  word 
"  Testicle,"  and  from  the  entire  omission  of  the  article, 
contained  in  the  former  editions  of  the  dictionary,  on 
the  Hernia  Humoralis,  that  Mr.  Cooper  designed  to 
give  this  subject  a  special  notice  under  the  word  "  Tes- 
ticle." The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  entirely  overlooked  this  his  obvious  design;  for 
under  that  word  tins  disease  is  only  mentioned  once, 
and  that  incidentally.  As  Mr.  Cooper  doubtless  had 
good  reasons  for  considering  this  among  the  other  dis- 
eases of  the  testicle,  and  its  omission  there  is  the  effect 
of  accident,  I  have  concluded  to  supply  the  omission 
under  that  word,  and  leave  Ihe  reference  in  this  place 
as  I  find  it.  1  hope  in  this  particular  I  shall  comply 
willi  the  author's  original  intention. — Reese.] 

HERPES.     (From  "innu  to  creep.) 

Nothing  could  be  more  confused  and  undefined  than 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  herpes,  as  generally  em- 
ployed by  medical  men  until  a  few  years  ago.  In  fact, 
numerous  cutaneous  diseases,  of  the  most  opposite 
kinds,  but  which  had  a  tendency  to  creep  or  spread 
slowly  were  designated  as  specimens  of  herpes.  Thus, 
when  I  first  entered  the  profession,  it  was  common  tor 
some  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  in  London  fre- 
quently to  call  noli  me  tangere,  or  lupus,  herpes  of  the 
nose;  and  to  apply  the  same  term  to  tinea  capitis,  or 
the  porrigo  favosa. 

Happily,  this  vague  mode  of  regarding  diseases  of 
the  skin  is  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  judicious  dis- 
tinctions proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Willan,  and  so  ably 
perfected  by  Dr.  Bateman.  The  appellation  herpes  is 
limited  by  these  physicians  "to  a  vesicular  disease, 
which  in  most  of  its  forms  passes  through  a  regular 
course  of  increase,  maturation,  and  decline,  and  ter- 
minates in  about  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  days.  The 
vesicles  arise  in  distinct  hut  irregular  clusters,  which 
commonly  appear  in  quick  succession,  and  they  are 
set  near  together,  upon  an  inflamed  base,  which  ex- 
tends a  little  way  beyond  ilic  margin  of  each  cluster. 
The  eruption  is:  preceded,  when  it  is  extensive,  by 
considerable  constitutional  disorder,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  tingling,  sometimes 
with  severe  deep  seated  pain,  in  the  parts  affected. 
The  lymph  of  the  vesicles,  which  is  at  first  clear  and 
colourless,  becomes  gradually  milky  and  opaque,  and 
ultimately  concretes  into  scabs:  but  in  some  cases  a 
copious  discharge  of  it  takes  place,  and  tedious  ulcer- 
ations ensue.  The  disorder  is  not  contagious  in  any 
of  its  forms." — (See  Bateman's  Practical  Synopsis  of 
Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  221,  222,  ed.  3.)  This  author 
v  species  of  the  complaint:  viz.  herpes 
phlyctaenndes ;  herpes  zoster ;  herpes  circinatus;  her- 
pes labialis;  herpes  prteputialis;  and  herpes  iris. 

As  most  of  these  cases  more  properly  belong  to  the 
physician  than  surgeon,  I  shall  briefly  describe  three 
of  them. 

According  to  Dr.  Bateman,  the  herpes  zoster,  or 
shingles,  is  mostly  preceded  for  two  or  three  days  by 
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languor  and  loss  of  appetite,  rigours,  neadache,  sickness, 
and  a  frequent  pulse,  together  with  a  scalding  heat  and 
tingling  in  the  skin,  and  shooting  pains  through  the 
chest  and  epigastrium.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
precursory  febrile  symptoms  are  very  slight.  Upon 
Eome  part  of  the  trunk  several  red  patches  occur,  of 
an  irregular  form,  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other, 
upon  each  of  which  numerous  small  elevations  appear 
clustered  together.  These,  if  examined  minutely,  are 
found  to  be  distinctly  vesicular;  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  they  enlarge  to  the  size  of  small 
pearls,  and  are  perfectly  transparent,  being  filled  with 
a  limpid  fluid.  For  three  or  four  days  fresh  clusters 
continue  to  arise,  always  extending  themselves  nearly 
in  a  line  with  the  first,  towards  the  spine  at  one  end, 
and  towards  the  linea  alba  at  the  other.  While  the  new 
clusters  are  appearing,  the  vesicles  of  the  first  lose 
their  transparency,  and,  on  the  fourth  day,  acquire  a 
milky  or  yellowish  hue,  which  is  soon  followed  by  a 
bluish  or  livid  colour  of  the  basis  of  the  vesicles,  and 
of  the  contained  fluid.  They  now  become  somewhat 
confluent,  and  flatten  or  subside.  A  bout  this  lime  they 
frequently  break  and  discharge,  for  three  or  four  days, 
a  serous  fluid,  which  at  length  concretes  into  thin  dark 
scabs.  These  fall  off"  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth 
day,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  skin  in  a  red 
and  tender  state;  and  when  the  ulceration  and  dis- 
charge have  been  considerable,  numerous  cicatrices  or 
pits  are  left.  All  the  clusters  go  through  a  similar  se- 
ries of  changes. 

Young  persons,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty- 
five,  are  most  frequently  affected ;  although  aged  per- 
sons are  not  altogether  exempt  from  the  complaint, 
and  suffer  severely  from  the  pain  of  it.  Summer  and 
autumn  are  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  most  common. 
Sometimes  it  supervenes  to  bowel  complaints,  and  the 
chronic  pains  remaining  after  acute  pulmonary  dis- 
eases. In  the  treatment,  Dr.  Bateman  thinks  gentle 
laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  with  occasional  anodynes, 
when  the  severe  deep-seated  pains  occur,  all  that  is 
necessary.  No  external  application  is  requisite,  unless 
the  vesicles  be  abraded  by  the  friction  of  the  clothes, 
which  are  then  liable  to  adhere  to  the  parts:  in  this 
case,  a  little  simple  ointment  may  be  interposed.  For 
a  fuller  account,  see  Batcman's  Pract.  Synopsis,  p. 
226,  &c. 

Herpes  circinalus,  or  ringworm,  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  small  circular  patches,  in  which  the  vesicles 
arise  only  round  the  circumference:  these  are  small, 
with  moderately  red  bases,  and  contain  a  transparent 
fluid,  which  is  discharged  in  three  or  four  days,  when 
little  prominent  dark  scabs  form  over  them.  The  cen- 
tral area  in  each  vesicular  ring  is  at  first  free  from  any 
eruption;  but  the  surface  becomes  somewhat  rough, 
and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  throws  off  an  exfoliation, 
as  the  vesicular  eruption  declines,  which  terminates  in 
about  a  week  with  a  falling  off  of  the  scabs.  A  suc- 
cession of  these  vesicular  circles  usually  arises  on  the 
face  and  neck,  or  arms  and  shoulders,  thus  protracting 
the  case  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  itching  and  tingling,  which  are  the  only  incon- 
veniences of  the  affection,  may  be  relieved  by  the 
application  of  the  popular  remedy,  ink,  solutions  of  the 
salts  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  borax,  alum,  &c.  Some 
additional  interesting  observations  on  other  forms  of 
the  herpes  circinatus  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Bateman's 
Synopsis,  from  which  1  have  extracted  the  few  pre- 
ceding particulars. 

Herpes  prceputialis.  This  local  variety  of  herpes 
was  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Willan,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Dr.  Bateman  for  a  description  of  it.  The  complaint 
begins  with  extreme  itching,  and  with  some  sense  of 
heat  in  the  prepuce,  on  which  one  or  two  red  patches 
occur,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  penny.  Upon  these 
are  clustered  five  or  six  minute  transparent  vesicles. 
In  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  the  vesicles  enlarge, 
become  of  a  milky  hue,  and  lose  their  transparency ; 
and  on  the  third  day  they  are  coherent,  and  have 
almost  a  pustular  appearance.  If  the  eruption  is 
seated  on  that  surface  of  the  prepuce  which  is  next  the 
glans,  so  that  the  vesicles  are  kept  moist,  they  com- 
monly break  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  form  a 
small  ulceration  upon  each  patch.  This  discharges  a 
little  turbid  serum,  and  has  a  white  base,  with  a  slight 
elevation  at  the  edges;  and  by  an  inaccurate  or  inex- 
perienced observer  it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for 
chancre,  more  especially  if  any  escharotic  has  been 


applied,  which  ptoduces  irritation,  and  a  deep  seated 
hardness  like  that  ol  a  true  chancre.  If  not  irritated 
the  slight  ulceration  begins  to  heal  about  the  ninth  or 
tenth  day.  When  the  patches  occur  on  the  outside  of 
the  prepuce,  the  duration  of  the  eruption  is  shorter 
and  ulceration  does  not  actually  take  place. 

In  the  treatment,  Dr.  Bateman  recommends  the 
avoidance  of  all  stimulating,  and  moist,  or  unctuous 
applications;  and  if  the  complaint  be  within  the  pre- 
puce, he  advises  the  interposition  of  a  little  bit  of  dry 
lint  between  the  sore  and  the  glans. 

As  this  gentleman  has  truly  remarked,  this  case  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  has  often 
been  considered  and  treated  as  a  chancre. 

For  a  great  deal  more  valuable  information  respecting 
herpes,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  publica- 
tions of  Drs.  Willan  and  Bateman,  and  also  to  the  arti- 
cle Herpes,  written  by  this  last  able  physician  for  Dr. 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia. 

HORDEOLUM.  (Dim.  of  hordeum,  barley.)  A  little 
tumour  on  the  eyelid,  resembling  a  barley-corn.  A  stye. 
As  Scarpa  remarks,  the  stye  is  strictly  only  a  little  boil 
which  projects  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  frequently 
near  the' great  angle  of  the  eye.  Like  the  furimculus, 
it  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  much  inflamed,  and  a  great 
deal  more  painful,  than  might  be  expected,  considering 
its  small  size.  The  latter  circumstance  is  partly  owing 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  inflammation,  and  partly  to 
the  exquisite  sensibility  and  tension  of  the  skin  covering 
the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  On  this  account  the  hordeolum 
very  often  excites  fever  and  restlessness  in  delicate, 
writable  constitutions  ;  it  suppurates  slowly  and  imper- 
fectly ;  and,  when  suppurated,  has  no  tendency  to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunculous  inflammations 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  tlie  hest 
mode  in  which  inflammatory  swellings  can  end  is  re- 
solution. For,  whenever  a  furunculous  inflammation 
extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, the  little  tumour  can  never  be  resolved,  or  only 
imperfectly  so.  This  event,  indeed,  would  rather  be 
hurtful,  since  there  would  still  remain  behind  a  greater 
or  smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular  membrane;  which, 
sooner  or  later,  might  bring  on  a  renewal  of  the  stye  in 
the  same  place  as  before,  or  else  become  converted  into  a 
hard  indolent  body,  deforming  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

The  resolution  of  the  incipient  hordeolum  may  be 
effected  in  that  stage  of  it  in  which  the  inflammation 
only  interests  the  skin,  and  not  the  cellular  substance 
underneath,  as  is  the  case  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease.  Now  repellentcold  applications  are  useful, 
particularly  ice.  But  when  the  hordeolum  has  affected 
and  destroyed  any  of  the  cellular  membrane  under- 
neath, every  topical  repellent  application  is  absolutely 
useless,  and  even  hurtful ;  and  the  patient  should  have 
recourse  to  emollient  anodyne  remedies.  The  horde- 
olum and  eyelids  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  soft 
bread  and  milk  poultice,  which  ought  to  be  renewed 
very  often.  When  a  white  point  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  apex  of  the  little  tumour,  Scarpa  says,  the  sur- 
geon should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  let  out  the  small  quan- 
tity of  serous  matter,  which  exists  between  the  skin 
and  dead  portion  of  cellular  membrane.  It  is  better 
that  he  should  wait  till  the  skin  within  this  white 
point  has  become  somewhat  thinner,  so  as  to  burst  of 
itself,  and  give  ready  vent,  not  merely  to  the  little  se- 
rous matter,  but  to  all  the  dead  cellular  membrane 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  disease.  When 
the  contents  of  the  little  tumour  are  slow  in  making 
their  way  outwards,  through  the  opening,  the  surgeon, 
gently  compressing  the  base  of  the  stye,  ought  to  Ibrce 
them  out.  After  this,  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
will  disappear,  and  the  cavity,  "left  by  the  dead  cellular 
membrane  in  the  centre  of  the  little  tumour,  will  be 
found  quite  filled  up  and  healed,  in  the  courseof  twenty 
four  hours. 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  this  process  of  nature, 
destined  to  detach  the  dead  from  the  living  cellular 
membrane,  only  takes  place  incompletely,  and  a  small 
fragment  of  yellow  dead  cellular  substance  still  con- 
tinues fixed  in  thecavitv, and  hinders  the  cure.  In  this 
circumstance,  the  further  employment  of  emollient 
poultices  is  of  little  or  no  service.  Thesurgeon should 
dip  the  point  of  a  camel-hair  pencil  in  sulphuric  acid, 
and  touch  the  inside  of  the  stye  with  it,  one  or  more 
times,  until  the  sloughy  cellular  membrane  comes  away 
After  this,  the  small  cavity  remaining  will  soon  close. 
Should  the  eyelid  continue  afterward  a  little  swollen 
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nnd  ledcmatoits,  this  affection  may  be  removed  by  ap- 
plying the  iiiiio  plumbi  acet.,  containing  a  little  spirit 
or  wine.  Bome  peraoni  are  often  annoyed  with  this 
disease.  According  i<>  Scarpa,  this  la  moat  frequently 
owing  to  a  disordered  itate  of  the  prima  vis,  often  met 
with  in  persons  wbu  live  on  acrid  irritating  food, and 
drink  inn  inucli  guilts. — [Scarpa, Suit*  Malattie  degli 
Occki,cap.%.     Bee   also  On  iltve  Hurgery 

uf  the  Eye, p.  107, 

HOSPITAL  GANGRENE.— (PAafed**M  Gangra- 
Putrid  or  Malignant  Ulcer,  Hospital  Sore; 
Oangrana  <  ontagioia.)  A  severe  and  peculiar  species 
ot  tin ti i id  gangrene)  or  ratbei  a  combination  of  this 
affection  with  phagi  Ion.    It  is  particularly 

characterized  by  us  contagious  or  infectious  nature; 
lis  disposition  to  attack  wounds,  or  ulcers,  In  crowded 
hospitals,  or  other  situations,  where  many  of  these 
hi'  brought  together ;  and  Its  tendency  to  convert 
tin-  sou  pans  affeeted  Into  a  putrid  glutinous,  or  pulpy 
substance,  In  which  no  trace  of  then  original  texture 
i-  discernible. — (l)elpech,  Pi  ids  F.lim.  il<:s  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  l,».  133.)  li  is  generally  believed  to  be  communi- 
cated from  one  son-  w  wound  to  another,  by  iis  conta- 
gious nature  ;  but,  whether  the  infection  can  he  trans- 
ferred only  by  actual  contact,  or  both  in  tins  way  and 
through  the  medium  ol  the  atmosphere,  is  a  question 
on  which  the  in  -i  authors  differ.  The  first  origin  of 
the  disease,  however,  is  a  mysterious  subject,  which 
in i  Invariably  be  explained  on  any  certain  princi- 
ples, as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

From  the  researches  of  Mr.  Blaekadder,  it  appears 
probable  thai  several  of  the  ancient  writers,  in  their 
descriptions  of  foul  gangrenous  bleeding  ulcers,  must 
have  alluded  to  the  same  kind  of  disease  which  Is  now 
usually  denominated  hospital  gangrene.  Besides  the 
iisr  hi  the  actual  cautery,  which,  according  to  the 
modern  French  writers,  is  the  surest  means  of  arrest- 
ing this  distemper,  several  of  the  ancients  appear  also 
lo  have  employed  for  its  cure  arsenical  applications ; 
as,  tor  Instance,  /Kims,  l'auiiis,  Rolandus,  Avlcenna, 
Guldo,  Ice.  The  only  doubt  whether  these  authors 
actually  referred  to  hospital  gangrene  depends  upon 
their  not  having  generally  described  its   contagious 

nature.     Hut   on   ilii-   point,   1  recommend  Mr.  Black- 

adder's  valuable  treatise  to  be  consulted. — (P-76,  &c.) 
Although  La  Motte  made  cursory  mention  of  boapi 
tai  gangrene  In  1732,  under  the  name  of  pourritwe, 

and   stall  it   that   il   had  occurred  in  the  Hotel  Dun  at 

Paris,  the  first  distinct dem  account  ol  this  disease 

ontslned  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  posthumous  works 
of  Tinman,  published  In  1783.  In  the  year  L788,  Dus 
snssoy,  who  succeeded  Poutenu  as  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Ildtel  i hen  .11  Lyons,  also  published  a  short  treatise 
on  the  disorder.  The  first  very  accurate  description  ol 
hospital  gangrene  in  the  English  language  appeared  in 
the  6th  vol.  ot  the  London  Medical  Journal,  printed  in 
1785.  The  account  is  entitled,  " Observations  on  the 
Putrid  Ulcer,  by  Mr.- Gillespie,  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Navy."  In  the  edition  of  Dr.  Rollo's  works  on  Diabe- 
tes, published  1797,  there  is  a  section  on  this  subject, 
entitled,  M  A  short  account  of  a  morbid  poison,  acting 
mi  suns,  ami  of  the  method  of  destroying  it."  In  1790 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  book  on 
the  Diseases  of  Seamen,  gave  an  account  of  hospital 
gangrene  under  the  name  of  malignant  ulcer;  and  Dr. 
Trotter,  in  the  3d  volume  of  lus  Jifedicina  Nautica, 
published  in  the  same  year,  described  that  affection  by 
the  same  appellation.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  same 
work.  Di    Trotter  added  to  his  first  account  several 

valuable  communications  relating  to  this  disease,  ii 

eelved  from  Burgeons  of  the  royal  navy.  Mr.  John 
Hell  also  made  hospital  gangrene  the  si  bjeel  of  particu- 
lar remark  in  the  tusi  volume  of  his  Principles  of 
Surgery,  published  in  1801.  According  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, two  excellent  theses  were  likewise  published  on 
it  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh:  the  first,  entitled, 
"Do  Gangrene  Contagiosa,"  by  Dr.  Leslie,  in  1804; 
the  second  by  Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  in  ir"05,  under  the 
tiiie  oi  "  l»e  Qrangrena  Contagiosa  Nosocomiale." — 

Lectures  <>n  Inflammation,  p.  456 — 458.) 

Professor  Thomson's  account  of  the  subject,  pub- 
lished in  1813,  contained  the  fullest  history  of  the  dis- 
ease at  thai  time  collected.    Boyer  afterward  gave  a 

verv  fair  account  of  the  distemper. — (See  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  3°0.  8*v.  Parts,  1814.) 

These  descriptions  were  followed  by  the  valuable 
essay  ot'  Delpech,  entitled,  "  Memotre  sur  la  Cumpli- 
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ration  des  Plaies  et  des  Ulceres  connue  sous  le  nom 
de  Pourriture  d'HApital,"  1815;  some  interesting  ob- 
servations  by  Dr  llennen,  in  the  London  Medical 
Repository  for  March,  ldl5;  a  paper  by  Professor 
l'i  ugmanu,  ol  Li  J  den,  in  the  "  Annales  de  Lilieraiure 
Men."  vol.  19,  1815;  and  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  which  contains  some  of  the  best  remarks  ever 
made  conci  miim  ibis  affection,  and  is  entitled  "  Obser- 
vations on  Phageda-tia  Gangrenosa,  8vo.  Edinb.  1818." 
To  the.-e  publications  are  to  be  added  the  interesting 
remarks  of  Mr.  R.  Welbank  on  Sloughing  Phagedena, 
Contained  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Med.  Chir. 
Trans. ;  and  those  of  Dr.  Boggie,  recorded  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Edin.Med.  C/ur.  Trans. 

According  to  Mr.  Blaekadder,  who  is  a  believer  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  complaint  being  only  communicable 
by  the  direct  application  of  the  infectious  matter,  when 
the  moi  bilk  matier  which  produces  the  disease,  has 
been  applied  to  some  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
from  which  the  cuticle  has  been  removed,  as  by  a 
blister,  one  or  more  small  vesicles  first  appear,  which 
are  filled  with  a  watery  fluid,  or  bloody  serum  of  a 
livid  or  reddish  brown  colour.  The  situation  of  the 
vesicle  is  generally  at  the  edge  of  the  sore.  Its  size  is 
not  unfrequently  that  of  a  split  garden  pea,  and  is 
easily  ruptuied,  the  pellicle  which  covers  it  being  very 
thin.  When  the  vesicle  is  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 
and  has  not  been  ruptured,  it  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  grayish- white,  or  ash-coloured  slough;  but  when 
it  contains  a  dark-coloured  fluid,  or  has  been  ruptured, 
it  puts  on  tin-  appearance  of  a  thin  coagulum  of  blood, 
of  a  dirty  brownish  black  colour.  During  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vesicle,  there  is  generally  a  change  in  the 
sensation  of  the  sore,  accompanied  with  a  painful  feel 
like  that  of  tin-  sling  of  a  gnat. 

Altera  slouch  is  formed,  it  spreads  with  more  or  less 
rapidity,  until  it  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the 
original  sore;  and  when  left  to  itself  (which  seldom 
happens),  there  is  little  or  no  discharge,  but  Ihe  slough 
acquires  daily  greater  thickness. 

"  When  the  formation  of  the  slough  has  been  inter- 
rupted, the  stinging  sensation  becomes  more  frequent 
and  acme  ;  phagi  denic  ulceration  quickly  commences; 
and  such  is  frequently  the  rapidity  of  ils  progress,  that 
even  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  a  veiy  considerable 
excavation  will  be  formed,  while  the  parts  in  the 
vicinity  retain  their  usual  healthy  appearance."  The 
cavity,  the  edges  of  which  are  well  defined,  is  rilled 
with  a  thick  glutinous  matter,  which  adheres  strongly 
to  the  subjacent  parls.  When  tins  matier  is  removed, 
the  surface  underneath  presents  itself  of  a  fine  granular 
texture,  which,  in  almost  all  instances,  is  possessed  of 
extreme  sensibility,  and  is  very  apt  to  bleed  when  the 
operation  of  cleaning  is  not  performed  with  great 
delicacy.  At  each  dressing,  the  circumference  of  the 
ca\  ity  is  found  enlarged,  and  if  there  are  more  than 
one,  they  generally  run  into  each  other.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  much  quicker  in  some  individuals 
than  Others,  but  it  never  ceases  until  the  whole  surf  ace 
of  the  original  sore  is  occupied.  The  stinging  pain 
gradually  becomes  of  a  darting  or  lancinating  kind; 
and  either  about  the  fourth  or  siith  day  from  the  lime 
when  the  morbific  mutter  had  access  to  the  sore,  or 
afterward,  at  the  period  of  ichat  may  be  termed  second- 
ary inflammation,  the  lymphatic,  vessels  and  glands  are 
apt  to  become  affected.  The  discharge  becomes  more 
copious,  its  colour  varying  from  a  dirty  yellowish- 
White,  to  a  mixture  of  yellow,  black,  and  brown,  de- 
pending upon  the  quantity  of  blood  mixed  with  it. 

"The  soft  parts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sore,  dailv  become  more  painful,  tumefied,  and  indu- 
rated ;  aiid  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  particularly  in 
those  of  plethoric  and  irritable  habits,  an  attack  of 
acute  inflammation  speedily  supervenes,  and  is  accom- 
panied bv  a  gnat  increase  of  pain,  the  sensation  being 
described  to  be  such  as  if  the  sore  were  burning.  The 
period  at  which  this  inflammation  begins  to  subside 
is  by  no  means  regular.  Sometimes  it  subsides  in  the 
cause  of  two  days,  and  sometimes  it  continues  up- 
wards of  five;  depending  very  much  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  previous  habits  ol'the  patient,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  that  has  been  adopted.  During  its  progress 
the  thick,  putrid-looking, and  frequently  spongy  slough 
which  is  formed  on  the  sore,  becomes  more  and  more 
moist,  and  of  a  pulpy  consistence.  (Hence  this  form 
of  disease  is  actually  named  by  Gerson,  pulpy  gan- 
grene.)   In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  very  ..tieusive 
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matter  begins  to  be  discharged  at  its  edges.  The  I  found  to  be  lessened,  and  to  have  become  more  of  a 
slough  then  begins  to  separate ;  by-and-by  it  is  thrown  sanious  than  purulent  nature.  The  sore  lias  a  certain 
off,  but  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  extension  of     dry  and  rigid  appearance;  its  edges  are  more  denned 


the  disease  by  a  continued  process  of  ulceration,  and 
by  a  recurrence  of  the  last  mentioned  symptoms." — 
(Blackadder  on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  p.  28—30.) 

The  first  symptoms  which  indicate  hospital  gan- 
grene in  a  wound  or  ulcer,  are,  a  more  or  less  acute 
pain,  and  a  viscid  whitish  exudation  on  the  surface  of 
the  granulations,  which  lose  their  vermilion  colour, 
and  present  at  several  points,  spots  of  a  grayish  or 
dirty-white  hue,  resembling  venereal  ulcers  or  aphtha;. 
These  ulcerated  points,  thus  engrafted  (as  it  were)  upon 
the  original  ulcer,  soon  spread  and  join  together,  so  as 
to  give  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  solution  of  conti- 
nuity a  gray  ash  colour.  The  surface  also  becomes 
more  or  less  indurated,  and  sometimes  bleeds.  A  red 
purplish  oedematous.circle,  of  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
is  next  formed  in  the  surrounding  skin.  Sometimes 
when  the  patient  is  of  a  good  habit,  the  causes  of  infec- 
tion less  active,  and  the  constitution  sufficiently  strong, 
the  disorder  now  stops.  According  to  Boyer,  it  may 
not  even  extend  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer. 
But  most  frequently  its  progress  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  occasionally  quite  terrifying.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  or  ulcer  become  hardened  and  everted;  the 
granulations  are  large  and  tumid,  being  swelled  up,  as 
Boyer  asserts,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas. 
They  are  afterward  detached  in  the  form  of  soft  red- 
dish sloughs,  which  very  much  resemble  the  substance 
of  the  foetal  brain,  in  a  putrid  state.  From  day  to  day, 
until  either  nature  alone,  or  aided  by  art,  puts  limits  to 
the  disorder,  it  invades  new  parts  both  in  breadth  and 
depth,  so  that  its  ravages  extend  to  aponeuroses,  mus- 
cles, blood-vessels,  nerves,  tendons,  the  periosteum, 
and  even  the  bones  themselves. 

Among  a  number  of  severe  cases  which  fell  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  "  there  was  one  in  which 
the  half  of  the  cranium  was  denuded,  the  bones  having 
become  black  as  charcoal,  and  the  integuments  de- 
tached posteriorly  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  and 
anteriorly  to  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  temporal  bone;  and  this  was  originally  a  super- 
ficial wound  of  the  scalp.  In  another  case,  the  mus- 
cles, large  arteries,  and  nerves  of  both  thighs  were 
exposed  and  dissected,  the  integuments  and  cellular 
substance  being  entirely  removed,  with  the  exception 
of  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  former,  which  remained 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thighs.  This  was  also  origi- 
nally a  simple  flesh  wound.  In  other  instances,  the 
cavities  of  the  knee,  ankle,  elbow,  and  wrist  joints 
were  laid  extensively  open,  and,  in  one  unfortunate 
case,  the  integuments  and  cellular  substance  on  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  neck,  were  destroyed,  exhibiting 
a  horrid  spectacle,  the  trachea  being  also  wounded." — 
(On  Phagedena  Gangrenosa, p.  3.) 

According  to  the  last  experienced  author,  when  the 
disease  attacks  an  old  sore,  where  a  considerable  depth 
of  new  flesh  has  been  formed,  the  first  thing  generally 
observed  is  a  small  dark-coloured  spot,  usually  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  sore.  But  he  states,  that  in  several 
cases  of  ulcers,  the  disease,  when  carefully  watched, 
was  found  to  begin  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled  with 
a  livid  or  brownish-black  fluid,  which  afterward  burst 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  the  dark-coloured  spot, 
which  is  commonly  first  noticed.  Mr.  Blackadder 
always  found,  that  when  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able bed  of  new  flesh  formed,  the  phagedenic  ulceration 
made  comparatively  a  very  slow  progress,  and  put-on 
rather  the  appearance  of  mercurial  phagedena,  until 
the  morbific  matter  had  found  access  to  the  natural 
texture  of  the  part,  when  the  progress  of  the  disease 
became  suddenly  accelerated;  acute  inflammation 
supervened;  and  a  large  slough  was  formed.— (Op. 
cit.  p.  31.)  He  notices,  that  when  the  morbific  matter 
is  inserted  in  a  puncture  or  scratch,  the  first  progress 
of  the  disease  bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  a  part 
inoculated  with  vaccine  matter.  The  primary  inflam- 
mation in  gangrenous  phagedena  commences  at  the 
end  of  the  second,  or  early  on  the  third  day  ;  the  in- 
flammation is  at  its  height  about  the  sixth  ;  when  the 
scab  begins  to  form  in  one  disease,  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion begins  in  the  other,  and  when  allowed  to  proceed, 
soon  affords  sufficient  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  the 
•wo  diseases.— (P.  33.) 

When  the  disease  attacks  a  recent  gunshot  wound, 
foe  discharge,  two  or  three  days  after  infection,  is 


somewhat  elevated  and  sharpened;  the  patient  is  u, 
sible  of  a  change  in  the  usual  sensation  in  the  soVe 
and  complains  of  an  occasional  stinging  sensation' 
resembling  that  produced  by  the  sting  of  a  gnat.  At 
this  period,  but  sometimes  a  day  or  two  later,  tlie  in- 
teguments at  the  edge  of  the  sore  become  inflamed 
and  the  surface  of  the  sore  itself  assumes  a  livid  or 
purple  colour,  and  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  tine 
pellicle,  such  as  is  formed  on  a  coagulum  of  blood.— 
(On  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,p.  33.) 

At  Bilboa,  the  disease,  in  cases  of  wound,  is  said 
generally  to  have  commenced  with  a  sudden  attack 
of  severe  pain  in  the  head  and  eyes,  lightness  about 
the  forehead,  want  of  sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  a  quick 
pulse,  and  other  febrile  symptoms;  wliile  the  wound 
which  had  been  healthy  and  granulating,  at  once  be- 
came tumid,  dry,  and  painful,  losing  its  florid  colour 
and  assuming  a  dry  and  glossy  coat.— (Hennen  oil 
Military  Surgery,  p.  214,  ed.  2.)  When  left  to  itself 
the  above-described  pellicle  gradually  increases  hi 
thickness,  forming  what  has  been  termed  a  slough. 
But  Mr.  Blackadder  observes,  that  at  this  period  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  hardly  in  any  two  instances 
precisely  alike.  Generally,  in  the  course  of  from  live 
to  ten  or  fifteen  days,  a  thick  spongy  and  putrid-looking 
slough  is  formed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore 
and  which  is  more  or  less  of  an  ash,  or  blackish-brown 
colour.  When  the  pellicle  is  destroyed,  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  process  of  cleaning,  it  is  not  in  every 
case  reproduced ;  but  an  offensive  matter  begins  to  be 
discharged,  which  becomes  daily  more  copious,  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow  colour  and  ropy  consistence,  and  is  very 
adherent  to  the  sore.  The  substance  which  formed 
the  apparent  bottom  of  the  wound  is  raised  up,  and 
pushing  back  the  edges,  makes  the  sore  appear  con- 
siderably enlarged.  The  edges,  which  are  usually 
jagged  or  pectinated,  become  extremely  irritable,  of  a 
deep-red  colour,  and  dotted  on  their  inner  surface,  with 
numerous  small,  elevated,  and  angry-looking  points, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  the  disease.  The  surrounding  integuments 
become  indurated  and  inflamed,  assuming,  not  un- 
frequently,  an  ansarine  appearance;  and  the  patient 
complains  of  a  constant  burning  lancinating  pain.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  sore,  the  integuments  become  more 
and  more  of  a  dark-red  colour,  in  consequence  of  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  which  is  of  an  erysipela- 
tous nature,  and  apt  to  terminate  in  sloughing,  and 
carry  off  the  patient.  However,  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  sometimes  mild,  and  in  other  cases, 
exceedingly  violent;  a  fact  accounted  for  by  differences 
of  constitution. — (Blackadder,  p.  34.) 

In  the  hospitals  at  Bilboa,  if  the  incipient  slage  was 
overlooked,  the  febrile  symptoms  very  soon  became 
aggravated ;  the  skin  around  the  sore  assumed  a  highly 
florid  colour,  which  shortly  became  darker,  then  blu- 
ish, and  at  last  black,  with  a  disposition  to  vesicate; 
while  the  rest  of  the  limb  betrayed  a  tendency  to 
cedema.  All  these  threatening  appearances  occurred 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  at  this  period  also,  the 
wound,  whatever  might  have  been  its  original  shape, 
soon  assumed  the  circular  form.  The  sore  now  ac- 
quired hard,  prominent,  ragged  edges,  giving  it  a  cup 
like  appearance,  with  particular  points  of  the  lip  of  a 
dirty  yellow  hue,  while  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  was 
lined  with  a  flabby  blackish  slough.  The  gangrene 
still  advancing,  fresh  sloughs  were  rapidly  formed; 
the  increasing  cup-like  cavity  was  filled  up  and  over- 
topped by  them,  and  the  erysipelatous  livor  and  vesi- 
cation of  the  surrounding  skin  gained  ground,  while 
chains  of  inflamed  lymphatics  could  be  traced  from 
the  sores  to  the  adjoining  glands,  these  exciting  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration,  which  often  furnished  a  new 
nidus  for  gangrene.  The  face  of  the  sufferer  assumed 
a  ghastly  anxious  appearance:  his  eyes  became  hag- 
gard and  deeply  tinged  with  bile;  his  tongue  covered 
with  a  brownish  or  blackish  fur ;  his  appetite  entirely 
failed  ;  and  his  pulse  was  feeble  and  accelerated.  In 
this  stage,  the  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  patient 
was  such,  that  the  slightest  change  of  posture  put  mm 
to  torture,  increased  by  his  inability  to  steady  t ne 
limb,  which,  if  lifted  from  the  bed,  was  seized  wirn 
tremors  and  spasmodic  twitches.-(.tfenwn  s  M'ln^V 
Surgery,  p.  215,  216,  ed.  2.)    Authors  vary  consider 
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alily  In  their  descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  tongue 
1 1  r.  1 1  t-m  <•■■■  found  ii  brownish  or  blackish;  Delpecb, 
wliiiish  of  yellow  i  ■"  ■  '  i.  p.  135.] ;  and 

Mr.  Hlackadder,  covered  with  a  while  mucus.— 
P.  30  ) 
It  i«  explained  hy  Mr.  Hlackadder,  lliat  when  the 
disease  attacks  a  large  recent  wound,  the  whole  sur- 
fa<  .  of  the  injury  la  sometimes  affected  from  the  Ural 
while  oi  other  instances,  the  disorder  commences  on  or 
aeai  the  lips  ol  the  sun.  When  the  patient  is  of  an 
Inflammatory  diathesis,  tin  rally  attacked 

with  acute  inflammation  between  the  seventh  and 

fourteenth    days;    and   the  slougb   is  softer   and  of  a 

pulpy  consistence  mattei  ol  a  strong  and  peculiai 
odour,  and  of  a  dirty  brownish  gray  coloui  bi  gi 
loze  "ui  at  ii-  edges,  and  becomes  daily  more  copious. 
The  Inflammation  gradually  subsides;  the  slough  be- 
.i.d  and  finally  detached,  leaving  the  sub- 
jacent must  li  i  Its,  ur  ligaments,  completely 
i  d  When  the  constitution  is  not  prone  to  acute 
inflammation,  the  slough  remains  long  adherent ;  the 
discharge  Is  very  copious,  and  burrows  under  the  skin, 
which  then  mortifies.  Sometimes,  alter  the  detach- 
ment "i  a  slougb,  florid  granulations  Bpring  up,  and 
notwithstanding  a  slight  recurrence  of  the  phagedenic 
ulceration,  the  pan-  heal  up  by  the  almost  unassisted 

rations   of  nature'.      However,    most   commonly 

after  the  muscles  are  exposed,  they  continue  to  be 
gradually  dissected;  their  connecting  cellular  mem- 
brane is  completely  destroyed,  and  I  ley  are  left  covered 
w  nil  an  offensive  greasj   looking  matter. 

According  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  when  a  muscle  has 
been  wounded,  it  swells  sometimes  to  a  great  size,  and 

quickly  a— nines  the  appearance  of  a  lame  coagulum, 
being  altogether  deprived  of  irritability.     When  it  has 

tint  been  wounded,  hut  has  become  inflamed,  it  gene- 
rally assumes   a   pale   colour,  with   an    appearand'  a- 

it  distended  with  a  fluid,  and  occasionally  before  losing 
its  vitality,  acquires  a  very  surprising  hulk ;  hut  when 
no  inflammation  has  supervened,  the  mns<  lis  become 
of  a  pah-  brick  colour,  waste  away  daily,  and  the 
patienl  loses  all  power  in  them.  As  the  disease  ad 
vanics,  Hi.-  Integuments  are  undermined,  and  Blough  ; 
and  hemorrhage  from  small  vessels  Is  a  common  oc- 
currence; bul  in  a  more  advanced  stage,  some  of  the 
large  vessels  are  apt  to  give  way,  and  the  bleeding 
from  them  frequently  destroys  the  patient. 

«  When  a  slump  is  the  site  of  the  disease,  and  the 
patient  is  of  a  plethoric  habit,  or  accustomed  to  live 
freely,  the  symptoms  Minn  begin   to   indicate  the  eiisl 

enca  of  an  intense  Inflammatory  action  through  its 

whole    substance,    the    III faction,     pain,    and     heal 

increase  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  few  days,  the  stump 
shall  have  acquired  more  than  twice  its  former  size, 
being  at  the  same  time  much  indurated,  and  causing 

the bi  excruciating  pain     In  this  state,  the  patient 

has,  in  some  instances,  become  delirious,  and  has  been 
cut  off  by  an  effusion  taking  place  into  some  of  the 

larger  cavities.     It  more  eon nly  happens,  however, 

that  gangrene  seizes  upon  the  integuments  and  cellular 
Substance;  large  sloiinhs  are  thrown  off;  and  some 
Of  the  large  blood  vessels  giving  way,  the  patient  sinks 
under  the  etlerts  of  repeated  hemorrhage.  For  it  is 
commonly  found,  that  the  usual  modes  of  slopping 
hemorrhage  from  a  stump,  are,  in  such  cases,  either 
inadmissible  or  totally  inefficacious. 

'■  Sometimes  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  a  stump  is 
mote  gradual,  hut  in  the  end  nearly  as  fatal;  the  in- 
flammation is  much  less  scute ;  there  is  comparatively 
hut  little  tumefaction,  and  the  pain  is  much  less  severe; 
lint  thi'  discharge  is  much  more  copious,  and  the  cellu- 
lar BUbstance  connecting  the  integuments  and  muscles 
is  rapidly  destroyed.    Hemorrhage  generally  comes  on 

later  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  bul  it  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  death." — {Blackadder  on  Phagedena 
,  />.  3.1—39.) 
It  is  observed  by  another  writer,  that  artery  seems  to 
be  the  texture  which  resists  most  powerfully  the  de- 
structive   action    of    hospital   gangrene    {Thomson's 
i  remark  quite  at  variance  with  the 

nent  of  Delpecb  {Precis  EUm.  t.  \,p.  129) j  but 

intended  to  refer,  as  I  coin  cive,  to  cases  in  which  the 

femoral,  brachial,  or  other  large  artery  is  seen  for  seve- 
ral days  completely  denuded  in  the  midst  of  the  ra- 
vage, of  the  distemper,  yet  not  giving  way.  1  have 
seen  tin  same  thing  frequently  exemplified  in  mercu- 
rial phagedena,  as  will  in  the  groin  as  in  the  arm 


As  for  the  smaller  arteries,  they  are  quickly  destroyed, 
together  with  other  parts. 

"  In  some  raie  eases  (says  Dr.  Hennen,)  I  have  seen 
the  femoral  and  axillary  arteries  pulsating  awfully, 
and  apparently  unaffected  with  disease;  while  all  the 
sQrroundiog  pans  u  ere  complete)]  d<  slroj  ed  :  but  in  a 
vast  majot  ity  of  cases  the  blood-vessels  partook  of  the 
general  disease  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  They 
were  not  only  completely  separated  from  their  natural 
connexions,  but  their  coats  sloughed  away  at  the  im 
mediate  point  of  disease,  while  the  disposition  extended 
far  beyond  the  apparently  affected  spot.  Hence,  our 
ligatures  hut  too  often  failed  on  the  main  branch)  -.  and 
any  attempt  on  the  smaller  was  invariably  injurious. 
We  were  here  naturally  induced  to  tie  die  artery  con- 
siderably above  the  seat  of  the  disease;  anil  this  was 
done  once  on  the  femoral,  and  twice  on  the  axillary  ar- 
tery below  the  clavicle:  the  former  burst  on  the  third, 
each  of  the  latter  on  the  second  day  afterward."  Dr. 
Ileiineu  further  remarks,  that,  in  general,  the  great  ves- 
sels -longhed  long  afUJI  the  new  acute  symptoms  of  the 
disease  had  abated,  and  that,  in  severe  cases,  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  disease  was  always  dreaded. — (  On 
Military  Surgery,  p.  221,  ed.  2.)  The  indisposition  of 
vessels  to  close,  when  taken  up  in  the  com- 
mon way,  appears  referable  to  three  causes :  viz.  the 
tendency  to  rapid  ulceration  in  the  arteries  in  the  situ- 
ation or  the  ligatures;  the  formation  of  no  effectual 
coagulum  in  the  extremityof  the  vessel,  like  what  hap 
pens  in  other  cases  of  mortification ;  and  the  general 
incapacity  of  nature  in  examples  of  hospital  gangrene 
to  establish  any  process  which  can  be  accompanied 
Willi  healthy  adhesive  inflammation. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  as  it  occurred  In  the 
military  Hospitals  at  Bilboa,  the  surfaced' the  sore  was 
constantly  covered  with  a  bloody  oozing,  and  on  lifting 
up  the  edge  of  the  flabby  slough,  the  probe  was  tinged 
with  dark-coloured  gruinous  blood,  with  which  also  its 
track  became  immediately  filled.  Repeated  and  copi 
mis  venous  bleedings  now  came  on,  which  rapidly  car 
ried  off  the  patient :  the  sloughs   whether  they  tell  oti 

spontaneously,  or  were  detached  by  art,  were  quickly 

succeeded  hy  others,  and  brought  into  view  thickly 
studded  specks  of  arterial  blood.     At  length,  an  artery 

cave  way,  which  was  generally  torn  through  in  the  at 

tempt  to  secure  it  with  a  ligature:  the  tourniquet,  or 

other  pressure,  was  now  applied,  but  in  vain:  for 
while  it  checked  the  bleeding,  it  accelerated  the  death 
of  the  limb,  which  became  frightfully  swelled  and  hoi 
ribly  fetid.  Incessant  retchings  came  on,  and  with  co 
ma,  involuntary  stools,  and  hiccough,  closed  the  scene 
Often,  however,  the  patient  survived  ibis  acute  state 
Of  the  disease,  and  sank  under  severe  irritation,  ab 
sorption  of  putrid  matter,  and  extensive  loss  of  sub 
stance,  with  common  hectic  symptoms.— (See  Hen 
urn's  .Mil.  Surgery,  p.  217,  ed.  2.)  In  the  disease  at 
Bilboa,  the  sk-in  and  cellular  substance  seemed  to  be  the 
parts  originally  and  principally  affected.  This,  says 
Dr.  Hennen,  was  obvious,  even  in  the  living  body  ;  but 
on  dissection  the  disease  of  these  parts  was  frequently 
observed  to  spread  much  further  than  external  ap- 
pearances indicated,  as  a  diseased  track  was  often 
found  running  up  into  the  groin,  or  axilla,  and  com- 
pletely dissecting  the  muscles  and  great  vessels. — (On 
Military  Surgery,  p.  219,  ed.  2.)  When  the  disease 
had  occupied  the  outside  of  the  chest,  the  same  gen- 
tleman found  the  lungs  in  two  cases,  and  the  pericar- 
dium in  a  third,  covered  with  gangrenous  spots;  and 
when  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  had  been  attacked, 
he  often  observed  the  same  appearances  on  the  liver. 
—{P.  820.) 

Hospital  gangrene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  dangerous  complications  to  which 
wounds  and  ulcers  are  liable.  When  the  solution  of 
continuity  is  large,  or  of  long  standing,  the  disorder 
commits  meat  ravages,  renews  its  atlacks  repeatedly, 
and  tin-  relapses  prove  exceedingly  obstinate.  The 
same  thing  is  said  to  happen  when  it.  affects  persons 
labouring  under  scorbutic  or  venereal  complaints. 
Hospital  gangrene  proves  particularly  dangerous,  and 
mostly  fatal,  when  it  complicates  large  contused 
wounds,  attended  with  badly  fractured  bones.  All  the 
soft  parts  of  the  injured  limb  are  then  frequently 
observed  to  be  progressively  destroyed,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  falls  a  victim  either  to  typhoid  symptoms, 
frequent  hemorrhages,  or  hectic  complaints.  From 
what  has  been  stated,  however,  the  disease  varies 
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considerably  in  its  severity  in  different  cases,  being 
sometimes  of  small  extent,  and  even  capable  almost 
of  a  spontaneous  cure.  Patients  have  been  known  to 
continue  afflicted  more  than  a  month ;  and  when  the 
duration  of  the  disease  was  thus  lengthened,  the  cases 
almost  always  had  a  fatal  termination.  In  a  few  cases, 
the  wound  puts  on  a  favourable  appearance  again  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  ninth  days;  and,  in  slight  exam- 
ples, the  amendment  is  manifested  between  the  third 
and  fifth.  Whatever  may  be  the  period  of  the  com- 
plaint, its  wished-for  termination  is  always  announced 
by  a  diminution  of  pain;  the  pus  acquiring  a  white  co- 
lour, and  more  consistence,  and  losing  its  fetid  nau- 
seous smell.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  subside,  while  its 
surface  becomes  less  irregular,  and  puts  on  more  of  the 
vermilion  colour.  The  red,  purplish,  oedematous  circle, 
which  surrounds  the  disease,  assumes  a  true  inflamma- 
tory nature;  and  the  solution  of  continuity,  restored 
to  a  simple  state,  heals  up  with  tolerable  quickness, 
even  when  the  destruction  of  soft  parts  is  somewhat 
considerable,  unless  any  fresh  untoward  circumstances 
occur  to  interrupt  cicatrization.  But  sometimes  when 
the  patient  is  on  the  point  of  being  completely  well 
again,  his  condition  is  suddenly  altered  for  the  worse  ; 
ulcerated  spots  make  their  appearance  on  the  cicatrix, 
and  these  spreading  in  different  directions  occasion  a 
relapse,  which  may  happen  several  times. 

According  to  Dr.  Boggie,  a  relapse,  and  even  re- 
peated relapses,  are  very  common,  as  his  own  expe- 
rience fully  convinced  him  ;  and  he  adverts  to  a  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  which  the  patient  survived 
twelve  different  attacks,  and  sunk  under  the  thirteenth. 
— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  8.)  As  far 
as  the  observations  of  Dr.  Boggie  went,  hospital  gan- 
grene is  more  frequent  and  severe  in  hot  weather 
than  cold. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3, 
p.  13.) 

From  numerous  cases  of  this  disease,  seen  by  Mr. 
Blackadder  at  Passage  in  Spain,  this  gentleman  made 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  morbid  action  could  almost  always  be 
detected  in  the  wound,  or  sore,  previously  to  the  occur- 
rence of  any  constitutional  affection. 

2.  That  in  several  instances  the  constitution  did  not 
become  affected  until  some  considerable  time  after  the 
disease  had  manifested  itself  in  the  sore. 

3.  That  when  the  disease  was  situated  on  the  inferior 
extremities,  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in  the 
groin  were  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  irritation, 
giving  pain  on  pressure,  and  were  sometimes  enlarged, 
before  the  constitution  showed  evident  marks  of  de- 
rangement. 

4.  That  the  constitutional  affection,  though  some- 
times irregular,  was  in  many  cases  contemporary  with 
the  second  or  inflammatory  stage. 

5.  That  all  parts  of  the  body  were  equally  liable  to 
become  affected  with  this  disease. 

6.  That  when  a  patient  had  more  than  one  wound, 
or  sore,  it  frequently  happened  that  the  disease  was 
confined  to  one  of  the  sores,  while  the  other  remained 
perfectly  healthy,  and  this  even  when  they  were  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other. — (On  Phagedena 
Gangrenosa,  p.  19.) 

Thus  Mr.  Blackadder  espouses  the  opinion  that  hospi- 
tal gangrene  is  at  first  local,  and  not  a  a  constitutional 
disease ;  that  is  to  say,  not  necessarily  preceded,  or 
originally  accompanied  by,  any  diseased  action  in  the 
system.  It  is  highly  important  to  weigh  this  distinc- 
tion well ;  not  only  because  it  is  yet  the  chief  point  of 
difference  among  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  but 
because  it  involves  very  directly  every  theory  respect- 
ing the  causes  of  the  disease  and  the  great  question, 
whether  its  ravages  are  to  be  resisted  principally  by 
local  or  constitutional  means,  or  by  remedies  of  both 
descriptions  together. 

In  the  hospital  gangrene,  observed  by  Dr.  Rollo  in 
the  Artillery  Hospital  at  Woolwich,  "the  action  of 
the  poison  seemed  to  be  limited  and  confined  to  specific 
effects.  The  first  were  local,  producing  only  a  general 
affection  by  a  more  extensive  operation  on  the  sore. 
Five  or  six  days  from  the  appearance  of  the  small 
ulcer  or  ulceration,  when  it  had  extended  over  one- 
third  of  the  former  sore,  with  pain  and  redness  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatics  and  the  glands  through  which 
they  led,  with  enlargement  of  them,  general  indisposi- 
tion of  the  body  became  evident."  Delpech,  in  his 
interesting  memoir,  particularly  notices,  that  the  con- 


stitutional symptoms  always  occurred  the  last  in  orda 
of  succession. 

Mr.  Blackadder  distinctly  declares,  that  in  no  instance 
which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  observing, did  Hie 
constitutional  symptoms  of  gangrenous  ph 
precede  the  local,  unless  the  case  be  held  an  exception 
in  which  a  stump  became  affected  after  amputation 
had  been  performed,  on  account  of  the  previou 
of  the  disease.  The  period  at  which  the  constitution 
begins  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  irritation  (he  says)  is 
extremely  irregular, — sometimes  as  early  as  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  and  sometimes  even  as  late  as  the  twen- 
tieth. The  countenance  assumes  an  anxious  or  fe- 
verish aspect ;  the  appetite  is  impaired  ;  the  desire  for 
liquids  increases;  and  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
white  mucus.  The  bowels  are  generally  rather  consti- 
pated"; and  the  pulse  what  may  be  termed  ratlin  [rri 
lated  than  accelerated.  But  the  general  symptoms 
may  assume  an  inflammatory,  or  typhoid  character, 
according  as  the  causes  of  one  of  these  modifications 
may  predominate.  According  to  Mr.  Blackadder, 
when  an  inflammatory  diathesis  prevails,  the  syBlem 
becomes  gradually  more  irritated,  until  an  attack  of 
acute  inflammation  seizes  upon  the  sore,  and  which 
frequently  happens  about  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
At  this  period  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  sharp, and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  be  seized  with  one  or 
more  shivering  fits,  succeeded  by  a  great  increase  of 
heat,  but  seldom  or  never  terminating  in  a  profuse 
perspiration.  The  cold  fit  is  sometimes  followed  by  a 
bilious  discharge  from  the  intestines  and  nitigation  of 
the  febrile  disorder.  If  the  local  mischief  be  not  ar- 
rested, the  strength  becomes  daily  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted ;  the  fever  loses  its  inflammatory  chaiacter; 
and  unless  the  patient  be  cut  off  by  hemorrhage,  he 
falls  a  victim  to  extreme  debility.  When  the  disease 
has  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse  is  small  and  fre- 
quent; the  appetite  and  strength  cradually  fail;  and 
the  patient  at  last  sinks,  retaining  his  mental  faculties 
to  the  last.  No.  unfrequently  diarrhoea  hastens  the 
event. — (Blackadder  on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa,  p. 
39,  40.) 

The  sloughing  phagedena  seen  by  Mr.  R.  Welbank, 
generally  in  the  cleft  of  the  nates,  in  the  groin,  or  at 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  in  the  lowest 
class  of  prostitutes,  and,  according  to  his  description, 
certainly  resembling  hospital  gangrene,  was  attended 
in  its  early  stages  with  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the 
system :  a  circumstance  which  he  also  mentions  as 
favo.urable  to  the  doctrine  that  the  disease  Is  of  a  local 
nature.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11, p.  365.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  generality  of  writers,  nay, 
even  some  of  those  who  represent  the  disease  as  always 
proceeding  from  a  species  of  infection  applied  to  the 
wound,  take  into  the  account  the  operation  of  consti- 
tutional causes,  as  predisposing  to,  and  of  course  pre- 
ceding, the  local  symptoms.  Dr.  J.  Thomson  believes 
that  the  constitutional  symptoms  mostly  precede  the 
local.— (On  Inflammation,  p.  459.)  The  same  senti- 
ment is  professed  throughout  Dr.  Hennen's  remarks, 
who  placed  reliance  chiefly  upon  internal  remedies, 
and  regarded  external  applications  as  merely  a  second- 
ary object. — (Ore  Military  Surgery,  p.  222,  ed.2.)  To 
this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  return,  after  adverting 
to  the  causes  of  hospital  gangrene. 

The  hospital  aangrene  wliich  occured  in  the  Artil- 
lery Hospital  at  Woolwich,  and  was  described  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  did  not  attack  specific  sores :  venereal,  scrofu- 
lous, and  variolous  ulcers  were  not  attacked,  allhough 
the  patients  lay  in  the  wards  where  the  disease  pre- 
vailed. 

Professor  Thomson  admits  that  specific  sores  are  less 
liable  to  attacks  of  hospital  gangrene  than  common 
wounds  and  ulcers;  but  he  declares,  that  he  has 
frequently  seen  it  attack  cancerous  and  venereal 
ulcers. — ( On  Inflammation,  p.  460.) 

Dr.  Hennen  mentions  a  remarkable  instance,  which 
also  proves  the  possibility  of  a  specific  sore  becoming 
affected,  and  fatal  from  this  cause  in  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  patient  had  first  been  exposed  to  the  infection. 
Dr.  Hennen  relates  the  fact  to  prove,  that  the  contagion 
may  be  received  without  a  long  residence  in  a  tainted 
air.  The  patient,  "  who  had  just  landed  from  England, 
and  was  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  employed 
for  a  venereal  complaint,  died  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  bis  admission ;  the  gangrene  having  seized  on  an 
open  bubo  in  his  groin,  eroding  the  great  vessels  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  and  absolutely  destroying  the  abdo- 
minal partem  to  a   large    extent."—  Principle*  of 

Military  Surgery,  p 

The  effi  cu  ol  hospital  gangrene  ihoold  be  carefully 
discriminated  from  those  ol  the  scurvy.    ' 
lacked  with  li<>^- pi r  :i I  ga  not  affected  in  any 

degree,  1 1  k  <  ■  scorbutic  ulcers,  bj  the  use  of  vegetable 
dlel  and  lemon  juice ;  and  they  "i  cur  anions  men  who 
are  fed  upon  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  as  readily  as 

they  do  an s  those  who  have  been  fed  altogether 

ill    provisions.  —  {Thomson's  heciuree  on  In- 
flammation,  /;.  489  |     Hospital  gangrene   is  almost 
ai  companiea  n  f  brile  symptoms; 

hni  "as  to  fevers  [says  Dr.  Lind),  it  may  indeed  be 
doubted  wbetbei  there  be  any  bucd  as  are  purely  and 
butic     The  disease  is  altogether  oi  a  chronic 
nature;  and  fevers  may  be  justly  reckoned  among  its 

adventitious  symptoms." — (Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  p. 

106  1    iii  cases  ol  hospital  gangrene,  the  general  symp- 
toms of  scurvy  are  also  absent,  Buch  as  sorenessand 
bleeding  of  the  gums,  livid  blotches  and  wheals  on  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  legs,  (edematous  ankles,  sec. 
Hospital  gangn  >yer)  is  a  species  of  humid 

gangrene,  which  attacks  In  b degree  epi 

the  wounds  and  ulcers  of  patients  who  happen  to  be 
■  rowded  together  in  an  unhealthy  place. 

il  causes  are:  the  situation  of  an  hos- 
pital upon  a  low  marsh)  ground  ;  the  vicinity  of  some 
source  ol  Infection;  the  uncleanliness  of  the  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the   articles  for  theil    use;    the  crowded 

!  e  wards,  especially  when  they  arc  small  and 
badly  ventilated;  lastly,  every  thing  that  tends  to 
corrupt  the  air  which  the  patients  breathe.  An  in- 
fei  ii  il  atmosphere  may  produce  in  the  most  simple 

wounds  unfavourable  changes,  partly,  as  Boyei  con 
reives,  by  Its  Immediate  action  on  the  surface  of  the 

wound,  but,  no  doubt,  principally,  by  its  hurtful  in- 
fluence upon  the  whole  animal  economy.  The  fore- 
going causes   have  also  sometimes  produced  alarming 

ami  obstinate  gangrenes  of  an  epidemic  kind,  or,  at 
least,  a  state  ol  the  constitution,  under  the  influence  of 

which  all  w ds  and  ulcers  constantly  look  on  a  had 

aspect,  and  were  often  complicated  with  the  worst 
gangrenous  mischief.  Vigaroux  saw  bucd  an  i  pidi  nor 
disease  prevail  for  twenty  months  in  the  two  hospitals 
ni  Montpellier,  and  he  states  thai  the  most  powerful 
antiseptics  were  of  little  avail  against  the  disorder, 
which  often  Im  aded  the  slight*  -i  scratches. 
in  general,  tins  epidemic  species  of  gangrene  is  not 

Obsei  ved  in  new  I1111I1  hospitals,  nor  in  those  which  are 
erected    OUl   Of  the   central   pans  of  cities  upon    high 

ground.    Hospital  gangrene  may  occur  in  any  season ; 

lull  it  is  most  c 111  alter  the  sultry  heat  of  summer 

A  bilious  constitution,  mental  trouble,  unwholesome 

or  Insufficient  food,  a  scorbutic  diathesis,  great  debility, 
ami  fevers  of  a  dangerous  type,  are  also  geckoned  by 
the  French  surgeons  as  so  many  predisposing  causes  of 
hospital  gangi 

The  observations  of  Pouteau,  and  those  of  some 
other  practitioners,  convincingly  prove  that  hospital 
gangrene  may  be  communicated  to  the  most  simple 

wound  or   ulcer  in   a  subject  of  the  best  constitution, 

and  breathing  the  purest  air,  by  merely  putting  into 

Contact  with  such  wound  or  ulcer,  spouses,  lint,  or 
cbarpie,  impregnated  with  the  infection  of  this  peculiar 
disorder.  Hut  this  inoculation  is  conceived  to  be  the 
more  alarming,  and  to  take  effect  the  more  quickly,  in 
proportion  as  patients  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
Influence  of  such  causes  as  are  themselves  capable  of 
producing  the  disease,  and  also  in  proportion  as  tne 

kind  of  constitution  predisposes  to  il. 

Although  the  contagious  nature  of  hospital  gangrene 

has   been   generall]  admitted  by  all   the   best-nil'.n d 

w  riterti  on  the  subject,  the  doctrine  was  not  considered 
by  Or.  Trotter  as  having  a  good  foundation.  Modern 
authors,  however,  have  not  joined  this  lajter  gentle- 
man, and  Dr.  J. Thomson,  Dr.  Mennen,  Mr.  Blackadder, 
and   Mr.  K.  Welbank,  all  believe  that  the  disorder  is 

infertious.  "The  contagious  nature  of  hospital  gan- 
grene (says  Profesaoi  Thomson!  appears  to  me  to  be 
sufficiently  proved,  1st,  By  the  fact,  that  il  may  be 
communicated  by  spouses,  cbarpie,  bandages,  ami 
clothing,  to persona al  a  distance  from  those  infected 
with  it.    Sdly,  By  its  having  been  observed  to  attack 

the  slight  wounds  of  surgeons,  or  their  mates,  w  ho  were 

I  in  dressing  infected  persons;  and  that  even 

to  circumstances  where  the  medical  men  so  employed 


did  not  live  in  the  same  apartment  with  the  infected. 
Sdly,  By  out  being  able  often  to  trace  its  progress  dis- 
tinctly from  a  single  individual  through  a  succession 
of  patients.    4thly,  By  its  attacking  recent  wo 

Well  as  old  sores,  and  thai  In  a  short  tune  tiller  they 
are  brought  near  to  a  patient  affected  with  the  disease. 
5thly,  By  our  beins  able  to  prevent  the  progress  oil  the 
di-ease  in  particular  situations,  by  removing  the  in- 
fected person  before  the  contagion,  which  his  sores 
emit,  has  had  time  to  operate.  6thly,  By  its  continuing 
Ions  in  one  particular  ward  of  an  hospital,  or  in  one 
particular  ship,  without  appearing  in  other  wards,  or 
ships,  if  pains  be  taken  to  prevent  intercourse  between 
the  infected  and  uninfected." — (Lectures  on  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  484.)  But  although  there  can  he  no  doubt  of 
1  In  disease  spreading  partly  by  its  contagious  nature, 
it  appears  to  me  equally  certain  that  the  number  of 
cases  Is  also  often  increased  by  the  continued  operation 
of  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  disorder  in  any  particular  hospital.  A  similar 
belief  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Boggie. — (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  25.) 

It  is  alleged,  that  when  once  a  patient  has  taken  the 
infection,  he  cannot  avoid  the  consequences,  whatever 
precautions  he  may  adopt.  Thus,  Buyer  informs  us, 
that  lie  has  seen  hospital  gangrene  take  place  in 
wounded  patienls,  who,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  this 
epidemic  affection,  had  quitted  the  infected  hospital, 
and  retired  to  elevated  situations,  where  they  breathed 
the  most  salubrious  air. — (See  Traitt  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.  1,  p.  322.) 

The  had  state  of  the  air  of  a  crowded  hospital,  as 
Mr.  Blackadder  observes,  is  a  ready  means  of  account 
ing  for  the  origin  of  phagedena  gangrenosa  ;  but  there 
are  various  reasons  for  considering  such  explanation 
not  altogether  satisfactory ;  and  lie  mentions  a  case,  in 
which  the  wound  of  a  soldier  was  found  affected  with 
the  disease  on  his  fust  arrival  at  an  hospit.al,  after 
having  been  accidentally  detained,  with  two  other 
wounded  comrades,  for  five  or  six  days,  partly  in  an 
open  building,  and  partly  in  a  boat,  quite  exposed  to 
stormy  weather. — (P.  45.)  Dr.  Hennen  likewise  givc9 
an  account  of  about  thirty  fresh  wounded  men,  in 
whom  hospital  gangrene  first  appeared  in  their  journey 
from  Vittoria  to  the  hospital  near  Bilboa. —  (Principles 
of  Military  Surgery,  p.214,  ed.  2.)  Dr.  Rollo  also  re- 
marked,  that  some  men  in  quarters  were  affected  with 
tins  ill-,  ase.  And,  according  to  Mr.  .1.  Hell,  "  there  is 
no  hospital,  however  small,   airy,  or  well   regulated, 

w  I •  this  epidi  mir  ulcer  is  not  to  be  found  at  limes." 

—  (Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  112.)  For  a  refu- 
tation of  the  opinion,  that  the  disease  strictly  merits  the 
epithets  endemiai  and  epidemic,  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Blackadder. — (P.  143,  &c.) 
Delpech  remarks,  that  the  causes  of  the  disease  do  not 
appear  to  have  depended  upon  the  stale  of  the  atmo- 
sphere (/>.2o) :  and,  in  almost  every  instance,  he  traced 
the  propagation  of  the  disorder  to  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  Ike  morbific  matter  to  the  sores.  However,  he 
joins  Pouteau  in  the  belief,  that  it  may  be  communi- 
cated through  the  medium  of  the ■  atmosphere ;  an 
occurrence  which  Mr.  Blackadder  doubts,  or  rather 
considers  as  very  rare,  and  only  possible  where  the 
effluvia  are  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a  most  negligent 
manner,  so  as  to  resemble  a  vapour  ball),  which  mode 
he  would  also  regard  as  equivalent  to  inoculation. — 
(On  Phagedena  Gangrenosa, p.  156.)  On  the  whole, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  the  views  which  Mr  Blackadder 
has  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  com- 
municated the  most  correct,  and  that,  while  particular 
slates  of  the  air  and  constitution  certainly  modify  the 
disorder,  they  cannot  generally  have  any  share  in 
giving  origin  to  the  disease  :  I  say  generally,  because, 
as  various  facts  oblise  us  to  admit,  that  hospital  gan- 
grene sometimes  arises  without  having  been  communi- 
cated from  any  patient  previously  affected,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assert,  that  the  earliest  example  of  it.  under 
such  circumstances,  may  not  arise  from  the  operation 
of  some  unknown  and  inexplicable  circumstances  on 
the  constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  state  of 
the  system  itself.  Nor  can  a  doubt  be  entertained, 
that  at  all  events,  the  disorder  is  most  apt  to  break  out 
in  crowded,  badly  ventilated  hospitals,  and  in  them 
appear  more  extensively  and  malignantly  than  in 
others  Which  are  well  regulated,  properly  ventilated, 
and  healthily  situated.  But  the  idea  entertained  by 
Delpech,  that  hospital  gangrene  may  originate  from  the 
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same  contagion  as  typhus,  or  other  diseases,  is  merely 
an  unsupported,  irrational  conjecture,  quite  as  destitute 
of  truth  as  the  suppositions  about  the  endemial  and 
epidemic  character  of  the  complaint,  independent  of 
its  infectious  nature.  The  question,  how  the  first 
example  of  the  disorder  originates,  is  at  present  a  per- 
fect mystery ;  but,  as  it  cannot  be  referred  to  contagion, 
or  inoculation,  we  should  recollect,  that  whatever  pro- 
duces it  in  one  individual  may  produce  it  in  another, 
similarly  circumstanced,  and,  on  this  principle,  the 
disorder  may  sometimes  be  formed  independently,  and 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pa- 
tients in  the  same  hospital,  as  well  as  spread  from  these 
to  others  by  infection. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  disorder,  the  wards 
in  which  the  wounded  are  placed  should  not  be 
crowded :  they  ought  to  be  freely  ventilated,  and  if 
possible  not  communicate.  The  utmost  attention  to 
cleanliness  should  be  paid,  and  all  filth  and  stagnant 
water  removed.  It  has  been  asserted,  but  with  what 
accuracy  I  cannot  determine,  that  the  predisposition 
of  the  wounded  to  this  species  of  gangrene  may  be 
lessened  by  a  well  chosen  diet,  by  drinks  acidulated 
with  vegetable  acids,  or  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
by  the  moderate  use  of  wine.  The  state  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels  should  be  particularly  attended  to, 
and  if  out  of  order  emetics  and  purgatives  ought  to  be 
immediately  employed,  and  repeated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  dressings  should  be  applied  with 
extreme  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  too  much  care 
cannot  be  taken  to  prevent  the  infectious  matter  of 
one  wound  from  coming  into  contact  with  another, 
through  the  medium  of  sponges  (see  Welbank,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  365),  instruments,  &c. 
"  Whatever  may  be  the  source  of  this  disease  (says  a 
late  writer),  it  is  at  least  sufficiently  ascertained,  that 
when  it  occurs,  its  propagation  is  only  to  be  prevented 
by  the  most  rigid  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  by  insu- 
lating the  person  or  persons  affected,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  direct  intercourse  between  them  and  the  other  pa- 
tients; for,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hundred  were  evi- 
dently produced  by  a  direct  application  of  the  morbific 
matter  to  the  wounds,  dressings,  &c. ;  while  others, 
who  were  in  every  other  respect  equally  exposed  to  its 
operation,  never  caught  the  disease.  In  attempting  to 
prove  this  by  experiment,  I  have  placed  three  patients 
with  clean  wounds  alternately  between  three  other 
patients  severely  affected  with  the  disease.  They  lay 
in  a  part  of  a  ward  which  was  appropriated  for  patients 
who  were  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  of  whom 
there  were  at  the  time  a  considerable  number.  Their 
beds  were  on  the  floor,  and  not  more  than  two  feet 
distant  from  each  other ;  but  all  direct  intercourse  was 
forbidden,  and  they  were  made  fully  aware  of  the 
consequences  that  would  follow  from  inattention  to 
their  instructions.  The  result  of  this  trial  was,  that 
not  one  of  the  clean  wounds  assumed  the  morbid  ac- 
tion peculiar  to  the  disease,  nor  was  the  curative  pro- 
cess in  any  degree  impeded." — (Blackadder  on  Pha- 
gedena Gangrenosa,  p.  46.) 

As  many  experienced  writers  assert,  that  the  dis- 
ease may  also  be  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another  through  the  medium  of  effluvia  in  the  air,  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  cautions  respecting  ven- 
tilation and  cleanliness  (the  chief  practical  deduction 
from  the  latter  doctrine)  are  highly  necessary  and  im- 
portant. This  sentiment  may  be  adopted,  without 
implicit  faith  being  placed  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
disorder  can  actually  be  transmitted  from  one  person 
to  another  through  contagion  in  the  air,  because, 
whether  the  last  idea  be  true  or  not,  attention  to  clean- 
liness and  ventilation  must  be  beneficial  to  the  health, 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  species  of  gangrene  ;  and,  on 
this  principle,  it  must  be  serviceable  in  diminishing 
the  severity,  if  not  the  frequency  and  extent,  of  the 
disease,  as  I  am  myself  disposed  to  believe  from  the 
consideration  of  all  the  evidence  adduced.  These 
observations  are  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  foul  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
that  the  disorder  committed  its  ravages  in  that  institu- 
tion.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  365.)  Where 
circumstances  will  permit,  an  entire  removal  of  the 
patients  from  the  place,  in  which  the  disease  has  either 
had  its  first  formation,  or  spread  to  any  extent,  appears 
likewise  to  be  a  most  beneficial  measure.    But  when 


this  change  of  the  wards,  or  hospital,  is  impracticable 
the  air  which  the  patients  breathe  should  be  purified, 
by  renewing  it  as  much  as  possible,  fixing  ventilators, 
and  especially  by  using  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
fumigations,  as  recommended  by  Uuyton-Morveau,  or 
else  those  of  the  nitric  acid. 

The  nitric  acid  fumigations  are  made  by  putting  into 
a  glass  vessel,  on  the  ground,  half  an  ounce  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  to  which  an  equal  quantity  of 
nitre  is  to  be  added  gradatim.  The  mixture  is  to  be 
stirred  with  a  glass  tube,  when  an  abundance  of  white 
vapour  will  be  produced. 

The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  fumigations  are  made, 
by  mixing  three  ounces  two  drachms  of  common  salt 
with  five  drachms  of  the  black  oxyde  of  manganese  in 
powder.  These  two  ingredients  are  to  be  triturated 
together ;  they  are  then  to  be  put  into  a  glass  vessel ; 
one  ounce  two  drachms  of  water  are  to  be  added,  anil 
then,  if  the  ward  or  chamber  be  uninhabited,  one  ounce 
seven  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  poured  upon 
the  mixture  all  at  once;  or,  gradually,  if  the  patients 
are  there.  This  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a  very 
large  ward. 

When  one  or  more  of  the  patients  afflicted  with 
the  disorder,  before  it  has  become  general,  are  lying  in 
a  badly  ventilated  part  of  the  ward,  the  surgeon  can 
partly  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  of  not  having 
a  fresh  ward,  by  causing  the  patients  to  be  put  into  a 
more  airy  part  of  the  ward,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  quarter  in  which  they  contracted  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  internal  medicines,  while  irritation 
and  febrile  heat  accompany  hospital  gangrene,  diluent 
acid  drinks  are  proper,  such  as  nitrated  whey  sweet- 
ened with  syrup  of  violets,  lemonade,  &c.  Blood- 
letting is  admissible  in  but  few  instances;  not  merely 
because  the  orifice  made  by  the  lancet  may,  according 
to  some  accounts,  become  gangrenous,  but  because  the 
fever,  which  accompanies  hospital  gangrene,  is  usually 
of  the  typhoid  character. — (Thomsun,  p.  493.) 

Mr.  Blackadder,  like  Dr.  Thomson,  does  not  entertain 
a  favourable  opinion  of  venesection,  as  a  general  prac- 
tice, though  he  would  not  object  to  the  abstraction  of 
a  small  quantity  of  blood,  when,  owing  to  the  plethoric 
habit  of  the  patient,  previous  treatment,  and  other 
causes,  an  inflammatory  action  in  the  system  is  present. 
The  same  practice,  under  similar  conditions,  is  also 
sanctioned  by  Dr.  Boggie. — (Kdinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  3,  p.  34.)  Mr.  Blackadder  conceives,  that  all  dan- 
ger of  the  disease  attacking  the  wound  made  with  the 
lancet  may  be  obviated,  if  care  be  taken,  that  the  arm 
of  the  patient,  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  his  lancet,  and 
the  subsequent  dressings,  be  pei  fectly  free  from  con- 
tamination, and  that  the  patient  be  prevented  from 
undoing  the  bandage,  or  touching  the  incision  made 
with  the  lancet  before  it  is  cicatrized.— (P.  135.)  Dr. 
Boggie  has  bled  many  in  this  disease,  but  never  seen  a 
single  instance  of  gangrene  after  the  operation. — 
(Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  3,  p.  35.)  Mr.  Black- 
adder  thinks,  however,  that  blood-letting  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  particularly  when  the 
previous  injury  has  been  extensive.  "  A  general  debi- 
lity of  the  system  is  one  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
most  to  be  dreaded;  for,  when  once  it  takes  place, 
there  is  no  other  disease  in  which  it  is  removed  with 
greater  difficulty."—  (P.  J37.)  How  different  these  sen- 
timents are  from  those  of  Dr.  Hennen,  who,  in  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  venesection,  when  the  disorder  was 
accompanied  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  employs 
the  following  expressions:  "The  very  patients  them- 
selves implored  the  use  of  the  lancet."  For  several 
months  "  we  used  no  other  remedy,  either  as  a  cure  or 
preventive."—"  We  never  observed  any  of  the  lancet- 
wounds  assume  a  gangrenous  appearance,  although 
previously,  in  almost  every  other  instance,  the  slightest 
puncture  festered."— ( On  Military  Surgery,  p.  224, 
ed.  2.)  Mr.  Welbank  also  states,  that  moderate  ve- 
nesection may  be  adopted  with  advantage  while  the 
disease  is  superficial,  and  the  constitution  not  much 
affected,  particularly  in  plethoric  habits.— {Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  368.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  attack,  Pou- 
teau  and  Dussassoy  particularly  recommended  emetics; 
and  Mr.  Bi  iggs,  Dr.  .1.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Hennen  are 
all  advocates  for  this  practice,  though  the  latter  gen- 
tleman makes  his  evidence  rather  ambiguous  by  a 
subjoined  note,  in  which  he  mentions,  that  want  of 
success,  &c.  led  to  the  trial  of  venesection.— (Op.cit. 
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222.)    As  for  Mr.  Pdackadder,  he  deem-  the 
mencemenl  ol 
useful  only  when  the  stomach  is  foul.— (On 

ferior  to  pui  a 
I  He  i  htefly  approves 

of  iiicm  when  the  stomach  i~  loaded,  and  thi 

ti  i      in  the  i  '  the  case, 

ee  ab the  utility  of  purgative 

ami  laxative  medicines.  When  there  la  debility,  good 
generous  wine  Bhould  be  allowed)  either  by  itself  01 
imv.il  with  lemonade,  according  to  circumstances. 
i  more  hurtful  than  oat  ful :  Mr.  Wei- 
bank  obji  ally,  on  account  of  the  common 
i  in  the  advani 

l  "I.  11,  p.  308)  ;  and  Dr. 

Hennen  assures  us  that  be  lias  seen  great  barm  done 

:  i  (i  Injudii  inn-  doseeof  this  drug,  before  full 

e\  acuationa  had  taken  place,  unci  the  sloughs  begun  to 

i    allows,  however,  that  it  may  be 

illy  given  when  the  feverish  heat  has  abated, 

and  the  debility  is  verj 

In  all  stages  of  this  disease,  unattended  with  diar- 
riiuM,  acids  are  propel  The  sulphuric  acid  is  that 
which  la  given  with  most  success;  but,  the  acidulous 
tartrate  pi  potai  medicine.    Prom 

tuns  in  hall  an  ounce  may  be  given  every 
day,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  make  an  acid  drink  with 
it,  u  huh  should  be  sweetened  and  strained. 

in  severe  cases,  attended  with  a  quick  and  feeble 
pulse,  depression,  re  tlessm  ,  and  anxiety,  an  opiate 
ry,  "  Bo  long  as  we  u  lab  to  excite  a 
degree  ol  - s  on  the  skin  (says  Professor  Thom- 
son), Dover's  powder,  or  laudanum  with  antimonial 
wine,  form  In  general  the  best  opiateB."  This  gentle- 
man, however,  is  noi  an  advocate  for  the  employment 
of  opium,  in  the  early  stage  of  hospital  gangrene,  while 
the  h«  ai  and  othei  febrile  symptoms  are  at  their  height. 
—  (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation^  \>.  494,495.)  Ac- 
cording in  Mr.  Wefbank's  experience,  nan 
beneficial,  and  be  haB  seen  a  most  Irritable 
stomach  Improve  rapidly,  and  a  foul,  furred  tongue 
■  lean,  on  the  administration  of  large  dos<  s  of 
opium  at  regular  Intervals. — (See  Med.  •  ' 
vol.  ll,».  :ni's  )  Camphor,  in  large  and  frequent  doses, 
vi  ,i    hignl)  praised  by  Pouteau. 

From  whal  bas  been  Bald  of  internal  rem 
ex  a  1 1 -n  i  ilia  i  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  mi 
all  to  be  depended  upon  for  arrest  ins,  the  ravages  of 
hi»|iiiai  gangrene,  however  advantageous  they  may 
prove  in  palliating  general  symptoms,  removing  pai 
tjcular  complications,  enabling  the  system  to 
the  effects  <>i  the  local  disorder  for  a  greater  length  of 
time,  hi,  in  a  few  cases,  even  placing  nature  in 
ditlon  to  throw  off  the  diseased  parts  herself,  and 
communicate  i"  the  subjacent  living  flesh  a  healthy 
action. 

If  credit  can  he  given  '"  Beveral  of  the  authors  who 

have  bad  the  mosl  extensive  opportunities  of  attending 
I,,  the  nature  of  hospital  gangrene,  the  local  treatment 

i~  i. H  more  effectual  than  internal dii  il 

"  I  was  told  by  several  of  the  French  Burgeons  (says 

a  lale  visiter  lo  Paris),  that  tbey  did  not  rely  at  all  on 
internal    means   lor  slopping   the   progress   Of  hospital 

gangrene,  and  that  their  experience  had  proved  ihem 
to  he  Insufficient,  if  not  wholly  Inefficacious.    Dupuy- 

lien,  ill  reply  In  the  SI  COUnl  1  gave  him  of  the  practice 

and  opinions  of  English  Burgeons  on  this  subject,  as- 

Mii.il  that   he  had   no  coiuidcnce  in  any  but  local 

applications,  and  thai  Internal  remedies  alone,  as  Car  as 
he  had  found,  did  almost  nothing."    The  same  remark 

has  been   matte   in  a   modern   publication  on  hospital 

gangrene  (DelpecK,  Mem.   sur  la  Complication   des 

1815),  "  although  it  seems  to  be  rather  at 

v  :u  lam  e  «  n!i  tt^  Ikiiiu  a  constitutional  and  contagious 

disease,    which     the     author    has     admitted."— (See 
iital  Schools  of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross, 

Perhaps  every  antiseptic  application  that  can  be 

mentioned  has  been  tried  as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  or 

affected  with  hospital  gangrene.  All  watery 
implications,  am!  common  poultices,  and  fomentations, 
are  generally  condemned,  as  inefficacious  and  even 
hurtful.  Dr.  H  iggie,  how  ever,  is  an  advocate  for  cold 
lotions  in  the  Incipient  Inflammatory  stage;  and,  per- 
haps, solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda  may 

trial. 

D 


■  was  convinced,  by  the  observation  of  nu- 

Rterous  caoes,  that  Hie  best  application  is  powder  of 

baik.    He  recommends  the  wound  to  be  covered  with 

layers  of  this   powder,   which   are   then   lo  be 

ned   With  turpentine.     When  this  composition 

rts,  that  it  forms  a  fragile  son  of  coat,  at 

leg  of  which,  and  through  which,  the  disi 

Vfter  twenty-four  hours,  the  first  coat  is  to 
be  removed,  anil  a  fresh  one  applied.  In  general,  ac- 
cording  to  this  writer,  four  or  five  such  dressings  are 
sufficient  in  simple  cases,  where  the  disorder  is  confined 
to  the  skin  and  cellular  substance-.  Healthy  inflamma- 
tion then  occurs,  the  sloughs  come  away,  and  the 
wound  puts  on  a  healing  appearance.  In  bad  cases, 
DtlBSBBSoy  souk  nines  added  one  fifth  of  powdered 
ol   ammonia   to  the   bail;.     When   this  treat 

men!  failed,  the  actual  earner]  was  used. 

On  the  subject  of  bark,  as  a  local  application  to  hos- 
pital gangrene,  I  need  only  remark,  that  it  is  now  en- 
inquished,  either  as   possessing  no  efficacy 
(J)clpech),  or  even  aggravating  the  symptoms  (Jblack- 
a-.lil -r). 

The  milder  forms  of  the  disease  appear  sometimes 

i<  Ided  (o  the  application  of  the  vegetable  and 

diluted   mineral   acid:-;    viz.    lime-juice,   lemon-juice, 

vinegar,  and    the  diluted  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

one  observation  may  he  made,  with  reaped 
to  solutions  of  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury. 
The  two  latter  substances,  and  the  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  gas,  were  found  by  Dr.  Kollo  to  be  ca- 
pable of  effecting  a  cure.  Delpecb,  in  particular, 
speaks  of  the  benefil  derived  from  the  application  of 

Btrong   vinegar,  alter  all    Hie  pulp}'  viscid   matter  has 

been  carefully  wiped  away  from  the  surfaci 

ii.  The  vinegar  is  then  poured  on  the  ulcer, 
which  is  io  he  covered  witn  charpie  wet  with  the  same 

liquid.     When   the  case  Is   loo   far  advanced  for  this 

treatmi  nl  to  answer,  Delpech  tries  i  austics,  i 
the  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  if  these  fail,  he  has  recourse 
to  tie  actual  cautery;  and  when  the  sloughs  are  very 
-  to  hindei  the  cautery  from  aciing  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth,  he  prefers  thrusting  into  the  sloughs, 
down  to  tin-  iiving  flesh,  angulai    pieces  of  caustic 

potash,  at  small   distances  from  each  other  '.—(J'ricis 
EUm.  des  jVnl.  Chir.  1.  I,  p.  151.)     Surely  this  must  be 

in  in torturing  and  less  certal  ,  thanre- 

the  sloughs,  and  applying  the  cautery. 
Though  the  actual  cautcn  is  generally  admitted  to 
the  most  powerful  means  of  slopping  the 
progress  of  hospital  gangrene,  tin'  surgeons  of  this 
country  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  the  practice, 
and  l  confess  that  my  own  dislike  to  it  is  such  as  would 
always  lead  me  lo  prefer  any  other  treatment,  from 

\\  Inch  i  cpial  efficacy  would  result.  At  the  same  time, 
granted,  that  if  the  actual  cautery  « ill  more 
certainly  arrest  Borne  forms  of  hospital  gangrene,  than 
any  other  known  applications,  the  surgeon's  duty  Is  to 
pui  oui  of  the  question  his  own  prejudices  against  it, 
and  consideronly  his  patient's  welfare.  I  am  far  from 
thinking,  however,  that  while  there  are  such  powerful 
CaUBtiCB  BS  the  undiluted  mineral  acids,  and  a  dressing 
so  effectual  as  a  solution  of  arsenic,  it  can  often  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  red-hot  irons. 

The  merit  of  having  pointed  out  in  modern  times  the 
great  efficacy  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  or  the 
liquor  atsenicalis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  as  an 
application  to  phagedama  grangra-nosa,  belongs  to  Mr. 
Blackadder.  In  answer  to  the  objection,  that  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  arsenic  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  he 
assures  us,  that  he  has  beard  of  but  one  instance  of 
hospital  gangrene,  in  which  any  deleterious  effects 
were  supposed  lo  arise  from  the  absorption  of  the 
arsenic;  and  the  patient  in  question  was  very  soon 
cured  of  his  uneasy,  and  possibly  merely  nervous  symp- 
toms.— (P.  50.) 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  every  case  of 
iys  Mr.  Blackadder)  is  cleanliness,  which,  if 
always  of  great  importance,  is  in  this  instance  indis- 
pensable. The  surface  of  the  body  ought  to  be  made, 
and  kept,  perfectly  clean,  by  means  of  the  lepid  bath, 
or  otherwise  by  a  plentiful  use  of  soap  ;  and  Die  linen, 
and  bed-clothes,  should  be  frequently  changed,  par- 
ticularly when  soiled  with  matter  from  the  sore:'  In 
order  to  make  the  sore  perfectly  Clean,  and  free  it 
from  the  viscous  discharge,  without  producing  con- 
siderable bleeding  and  pain,  Mr.  Blackadder  recom- 
mends two  large  tin  hospital  teapots  to  be  filled  with  a 
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weak  solution  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potass.  One  of 
these  solutions  is  to  be  cold,  the  other  tepid  ;  because 
sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  is  found  most 
agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings,  though  tbe  warm  is 
the  most  effectual  in  cleansing  the  sore.  The  liquid  is 
to  be  poured  over  the  sore  and  received  into  a  basin, 
which  ought  to  be  immediately  emptied  into  another 
vessel  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  patient.  During 
this  ablution,  the  glutinous  matter,  which  adheres  to 
the  sore,  may  be  gently  detached,  by  means  of  small 
dossils  of  fine  tow  or  lint;  but  these  (says  Mr.  Black- 
adder)  should  never  be  used  for  two  different  patients, 
rigid  economy,  on  occasions  such  as  this,  being  a  very 
mistaken  principle.  In  these  cases,  the  use  of  sponges 
(he  justly  observes^  ought  to  be  entirely  laid  aside,  as 
they  can  seldom  be  used  more  than  once  with  safety. 
When  the  sore  has  been  thus  cleaned,  a  piece  of  fine 
dry  lint  is  to  be  spread  over  its  surface,  and  gently 
pressed  into  all  its  depressions  with  the  points  of  the 
fingers.  When  the  lint  is  removed,  a  quantity  of  the 
discharge  will  be  found  adhering  to  it;  and  this  opera- 
tion must  be  repeated  with  fiesli  pieces  of  lint,  until 
the  surface  of  the  sore  is  made  perfectly  clean  and  dry. 

According  to  Mr.  Blackadder,  the  solution  of  arsenic 
will  generally  be  found  strong  enough,  when  diluted 
with  an  equal  part  of  water ;  but  in  slight  cases  it 
answered,  when  weakened  with  twice  its  quantity  of 
water;  and,  in  a  few  examples,  it  was  employed  with- 
out being  at  all  diluted.  Several  pieces  of  lint  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  sore,  but  a  little  larger,  are  to  be  pre- 
pared ;  one  of  these,  soaked  in  the  solution,  is  now  to 
be  applied  to  the  cleaned  surface  of  the  sore,  and  re- 
newed every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  according  to  the 
time  in  which  it  becomes  dry.  When  the  heat  and  in- 
flammation are  considerable,  great  relief  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  frequent  apolication  of  linen  cloths, 
moistened  with  cold  water,  which  mysl  be  kept  from 
weakening  the  arsenical  solution  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  oil-skin  laid  over  the  pieces  of  lint.  When 
the  disease  extends  into  the  track  of  a  gunshot  wound, 
Mr.  Blackadder  uses  a  syringe  for  cleaning  the  sore 
and  introducing  the  solution.  "  A  slip  of  fine  lint, 
well  soaked  in  the  solution,  may  also  be  inserted,  by 
means  of  a  probe,  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound:  and 
when  the  openings  are  at  no  great  distance  (from  each 
other),  and  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  the  lint  may  be  drawn  through 
tne  wound  in  the  form  of  a  seton." — {P.  53.)  When 
the  pain  caused  by  the  application  is  very  severe,  and 
the  constitution  is  irritable  and  debilitated,  Mr.  Black- 
adder  prescribes  an  opiate,  though  he  remarks,  that  this 
practice  will  seldom  be  absolutely  necessary.  The 
morbid  action  in  the  sore  is  destroyed  by  the  arsenical 
solution  sooner  or  later  in  different  cases:  the  best  plan 
is  to  continue  Ike  application  until  an  insensible,  dark- 
coloured,  dry  slough  occupies  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sore,  and  until  the  patient  is  completely  relieved  from 
the  burning  and  lancinating  pain. 

After  the  slough  is  formed,  Mr.  Blackadder  employs 
an  ointment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine and  the  yellow  resinous  ointment,  or  of  two 
parts  of  Venice  turpentine  to  one  of  the  resinous  oint- 
ment. "  These  being  melted  and  mixed  together  are 
to  be  poured  over  the  sore,  as  hot  as  the  patient  can 
possibly  bear."  A  pledget  of  dry  lint  or  tow,  and  a 
bandage,  are  then  applied ;  and  this  dressing  may  be 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  sore  being  each 
time  carefully  washed  with  the  solution  of  potass.  As 
soon  as  any  part  of  the  slough  is  loosened,  Mr.  Black- 
adder  removes  it  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  With 
the  view  of  expediting  the  separation  of  the  slough, 
he  sometimes  employed  a  linseed  meal  poultice,  which 
had  the  desired  effect,  but  was  found  to  be  too  relaxing. 
When  it  is  used,  therefore,  Mr.  Blackadder  found  it 
expedient,  at  each  dressing,  to  touch  the  new  granula- 
tions with  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

After  the  detachment  of  the  slough,  Mr.  Backadder 
dresses  the  sore  with  the  above-mentioned  ointment 
cold,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
subacetate  of  copper.  The  pledget  of  this  ointment  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  oilskin,  lightly  rubbed  over 
with  soap,  and  a  firm  bandage  is  applied  to  the  whole 
limb. — (See  Obs.  on  Phagedena  Gangrenosa, p.  49,  $rc. 
Svo.  Edinb.  1818.)  The  author  declares,  that  after  the 
introduction  of  the  above  treatment  (with  the  exception 
of  stumps  attacked  with  hospital  siangrene),  he  never 
taw  an  instance  in  which  the  remedy  failed  when  ap- 


plied in  time  and  a  proper  manner;  "Mint  Is.  I><  fore 
the  disease  had  made  such  progress  ;is  to  preclude  all 
rational  hope  of  success  from  that  or  any  other  mode 
ol'  treatment."— (P.  23.) 

in  Doctor  Rollo's  Treatise  on  Diabetes,  published  in 
1797,  the  opinion  is  plainly  stated,  that  the  progress  of 
hospital  gangrene  might  be  stopped  by  very  active  to- 
pical applications,  and,  in  the  same  work,  Mr.  Cniik- 
shank  says,  that  if  an  actual  caustic  were  to  be  em- 
ployed, we  should  have  recourse  to  the  strong  nitrous 
acid."  According  to  Mr  Blackadder,  the  oxygenated 
muriate  of  mercury,  and  the  nitrous  acid,  wen'  much 
recommended  and  employed  by  surgeons  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  as  escharotics  in  cases  of  gangrene 
and  foul  ulcers. — [P.  113.)  Several  army  surgeons 
have  informed  me  that  the  undiluted  nitrous  acid  was 
successfully  used  as  an  application  to  hospital  gangrene 
in  the  military  hospitals  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1815; 
but  that  other  strong  acids  had  an  equally  good  effect. 
Dr.  J.  Thompson  also  nolices,  that  "  the  application  of 
caustic  substances,  such  as  the  strong  mineral  acids, 
the  solutions  of  potass,  corrosive  subliniate,aml  arsenii , 
seemed  at  Antwerp  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  sore, 
without  exciting  inflammation." — (Rcportof  Observa- 
tions made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium) 

Delpech  was  informed  by  some  British  surgeons, 
belonging  to  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  in  the  penin- 
sula, that  the  muriatic  acid  was  in  common  use  in  the 
hospitals  of  that  army,  as  a  local  application  for  check- 
ing the  ravases  of  hospital  gangrene,  being  employed 
in  a  diluted  stale  for  slight  cases,  and  in  a  concentrated 
caustic  form  for  others. 

In  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  undiluted  nitric 
acid  has  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  local  appli- 
cation to  phagedenic  gangrenous  ulcers.  "  If  the  dis- 
ease be  not  far  advanced  (says  Mr.  Welbank),  I  at 
once  apply  the  undiluted  acid,  after  cleansing  the  sur 
face  with  tepid  water,  and  absorbing  the  moisture  with 
lint.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  thick  and  pulpy 
slough,  it  is  better  to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 
with  forceps  and  scissors  before  the  application  is 
made.  The  surrounding  parts  being  then  protected  by 
a  thick  coating  of  lard,  or  cerate,  I  proceed  to  press 
steadily,  and  for  some  minutes,  a  thick  pledget  of  lint, 
previously  immersed  in  the  undiluted  acid,  on  every 
point  of  the  diseased  surface,  till  it  appears  converted 
into  a  firm  and  dry  mass.  The  parts  may  be  then  co- 
vered with  simple  dressings,  and  evaporation  kept  up 
by  cooling  lotions.  As  the  application  occasions  more 
or  less  pain,  from  half  an  hour  to  one  or  two  hours,  I 
have  generally  given  20  or  30  drops  of  laudanum  at 
the  time  of  using  it.  It  is  always  prudent,  often  ne- 
cessary, to  remove  the  eschar  at  the  end  of  16  or  20 
hours."  When  the  patients  have  become  perfectly 
free  from  pain,  and  the  parts  below  the  slough  are 
found  healthy  and  florid,  Mr.  Welbank  treats  the  sure 
as  a  common  wound  or  ulcer,  though  he  has  found 
stimulating  dressings  generally  the  best,  as  the  ceratum 
lapidis  calaminaris,  or  a  solution  of  two  ortbreegraina 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
But  when  there  is  a  recurrence  of  pain  at  any  point, 
or  over  the  general  surface  of  the  sore,  whether  the 
affection  be  slight  or  severe,  the  slough  superficial  or 
deep,  he  recommends  the  employment  of  the  undiluted 
acid  again. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  3(39.) 

Pouteau,  Dussassoy,  Boyer,  and  Delpech,  all  bear 
tesi  imony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  they 
repeat  the  application  of  it,  until  the  whole  surface  of 
the  ulcer  is  converted  into  a  firm  hard  eschar.  Even 
the  edges  of  the  solution  of  continuity  should  not  be 
spared—"  72s  doivent  itre  torrifis  et  rttis  pour  amsi 
dire." — (Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  332.) 
The  latter  surgeon  then  covers  the  eschar  with  a  thick 
stratum  of  bark,  moistened  with  turpentine.  This  ap- 
plication is  to  be  removed,  in  twenty-four,  thiity  >iv, 
or  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  surgeon  is  then  to  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  flesh,  and  the  quality  ot 
the  discharge,  whether  a  further  repetition  of  the 
cautery  will  be  necessary. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  attended,  at  Halliford,  a 
child  that  had  been  extensively  burnt;  and  when  the 
parts  were  nearly  healed,  the  sore  was  attacked  with 
hospital  gangrene,  the  ravages  of  which  soon  proved 
fatal.  The  cottage  in  which  this  case  happened  was 
noted  for  its  crowded  and  uncleanly  state. 

Pouteau,  (Emrres  Posthumes,  t.  3,  published  liM 
Dussassoy,  Dissertation  et  Observations  sur  la  Clan 
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HYDRI  tCELE.    (From  liiap,  water,  and  KffKn,  a  tu- 

i i.i    The  term  hydrocele,  it  used  in  a  literal  sense, 

means  any  tumour  containing  water;  but  surgeons 
have  always  confined  ii  to  ;i  collection  of  fluid  either 
in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum ;    in  a  cyst, 

or  the  com n  cellular  texture,  of  the  spermatic  cord ; 

or  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Alexander  Monro  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  s  Sharp,  were  almost  the  only  writers,  be- 
fore Mr.  Pott,  who  sensibly  and  rationally  explained 
the  true  nature  of  these  diseases. 

ASK  VRCOUS  TUMOUR  OP  THE  SCROTUM. 

The  hydrocele  by  infiltration  of  French  writers;  hy- 
drocele ttdematodes ;  is  most  frequently  only  a  symp- 
tom of  a  dropsical  habit,  and  very  often  accompanies 
both  anasarca  and  the  particular  collection  within 
the  abdomen  called  ascites.  Mr.  Pott  describes  ii  :is 
"an  equal  soft  tumour,  possessing  every  part  of  the 
cellular  membrane,  in  which  both  the  testicles  are  enve- 
loped, and  consequently  it  is  generally  as  large  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other ;  n  leaves  the  skin  of  its  natural 
colour,  or.  rn  gpeah  more  properly,  it  does  not  redden 
or  Inflame  it  ;  it  the  quantity  of  water  be  not  large, 
nor  the  distention  great,  the  skin  preserves  some  decree 
of  rugosity;  the  tumour  has  a  doughy  kind  of  ft 
receives,  and  fot  a  while  retain-',  the  impression  of  the 
Angers;  the  raphe, 01  ream,  Of  the  scrotum  divides  the 
swelling  nearly  equally ;  the  spermatic  process  Is  pet 
fectly  free,  and  Of  its  natural  size;  and  the  testicles 
seem  to  he  in  the  middle  of  the  loaded  membrane.  This 

is  the  appearance,  w  hen  i in;  disease  is  in  a  moderate 
Bui  it'  the  quantity  of  extravasated  serum  be 

larL'e,  or  the  disease  farther  advanced,  tile  skin,  instead 
of  being  wrinkled,  is  smooth,  tense,  and  plainly  shows 

the  limpid  state  of  the  fluid  underneath:  it  is  cold  to 

the  touch,  does  not  BO  long  retain  the  impression  ofthe 

finger,  and  Is  always  accompanied  with  a  similar  dis 
tent  ion  ot'  the  skin  of  the  penis;  the  preputiura  of  which 

is  sometime-  so  enlarged,  and  SO  t\\  isted  and  distorted, 
as  to  make  a  very  disagreeable  appearance.  These 
are  the  local  symptoms:  to  which  it  mav  be  added, 
that  a  yellow  countenance,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  defi- 
ciency of  urinary  secretion,  swelled  legs,  a  hard  belly, 
and  mucous  stools,  are  us  very  frequent  companions." 
As  the  cellular  membrane  on  one  side  of  the  scrotum 
is  a  continuation  of  that  which  is  situated  On  the 
Other,  and  both  freely  communicate,  the  aCCOUMa,  de- 
livered by  certain  authors,  Of  the  possibility  of  this 
Species  of  hydrocele  being  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
«crotuui,  are  not  credited  by  Boyer.    At  all  events, 
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such  a  case  is  extremely  rare,  and  when  it  happens 
is  probably  induced  by  the  irritation  of  ihe  urine  in  in- 
fants, or  of  the  friction  of  the  clothes  in  old  persons 
only  acting  upon  a  part  of  ihe  scrotum  :  for 
uliy,  though  not  often,  the  disease  is  acknowledged  to 
proceed  from  these  local  causes. —  (See  bid.  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  p.  1930 

The  cure  ofthe  original  disease,  when  it  arises  from 
constitutional  causes,  comes  within  the  province  of 
the  physician,  and  require? a  course  of  internal  medi 
cine ;  but  sometimes  the  loaded  scrotum  and  penis  are 
so  troublesome  to  the  patient,  and  in  such  danger  of 
mortification,  that  a  reduction  of  their  size 
absolutely  necessary.  As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  the  means 
Of  making  this  discharge  are  two,  viz.  puncture  and 
incision  :  the  former  is  made  with  the  point  of  a  lancet; 
the  latter  with  the  same  instrument,  or  with  a  knife. 
Wounds  in  anaearcous  or  dropsical  habits  are  apt  to 
inflame,  are  very  difficultly  brought  to  suppuration, 
and  often  prove  gangrenous.  But  the  larger  and 
deeper  the  wounds  are,  the  more  probable  are  these 
bad  consequences.  Simple  punctures,  with  the  point 
of  a  lancet,  are  much  less  liable  to  be  attended  by  them, 
than  any  other  kind  of  wound  :  they  generally  leave 
the  skin  easy,  soft,  cool,  and  uninnamed,  and  in  a 
state  to  admit  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation  if 
necessary.  Incisions  create  a  painful,  crude,  hazard- 
ous sore,  requiring  constant  care.  Punctures  seldom 
produce  any  uneasiness  at  all,  and  stand  in  need  of 
only  a  superficial  pledget  for  dressing. 

As  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  membrane  ofthe  scro- 
tum all  communicate  together,  a  small  punctureserves, 
as  well  as  a  large  incision,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  them,  and  consequently,  upon  this 
ground,  no  reason  exists  for  making  any  extensive, 
painful,  and  hazardous  wound. 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  making  punctures, 
in  cases  of  anasarcous  hydrocele,  I  think  that  it  should 
always  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible;  because  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  the  slightest  pricks  of  the  lan- 
ii  sloughing.  The  method  Bbould  only  be 
adopted,  when  the  distention  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum 
is  such  as  absolutely  to  require  the  fluid  to  be  dis- 
charged. Care  should  also  he  taken  not  to  multiply  the 
punctures  unnecessarily,  nor  to  let  them  be  made  too 
neai  together.  Boyei  bad  a  case,  in  which  the  mak- 
ing of  very  slight  punctures  in  an  anas 

was  followed  by  the  total  destruction  of  this  part,  de- 
nudation of  the  testis  and  cord,  and  the  patient's  death, 
attended  with  dreadful  suffering. — (See  Diet,  des 
I  22,  p.  195,  106.) 
When  the  GBdematous  state  of  Ihe  scrotum  is  not  the 
effect  of  a  general  constitutional  disease,  but  proceeds 
entirely  from  a  local  cause,  such  as  friction,  or  the  irri- 
tation of  the  urine,  the  mode  of  treatment  consists  in 
the  removal  ofthe  cause,  the  use  of  astringent  lotions, 
and  the  exhibition  of  a  dose  of  salts.  In  elderly  sub- 
jects the  wearing  of  a  bag-truss  is  recommended  for 
the  prevention  ofthe  complaint. 

HYDROCELE  OF  THE  SPERMATIC  CORD 

Is  of  two  kinds:  the  first  is  described  as  an  oedema.. 
tons  affection,  extending  to  more  or  less  ofthe  cellular 
substance  round  the  spermatic  vessels,  and  sometimes 
named  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord;  the  second 
form  ofthe  disease  is  that  in  which  thefluid  is  collected 
in  a  particular  cavity  or  cyst,  Which  has  no  communica- 
tion with  the  cavities  ofthe  common  cellular  substance 
of  the  cord.  This  case  is  denominated,  accordingly, 
the  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord.  The  cellular  sub- 
stance, situated  behind  the  bag  ofthe  peritoneum,  sur- 
rounds the  spermatic  vessels,  passes  with  them  through 
the  inguinal  ring,  and  accompanies  them  to  their  inser- 
tion in  the  testicle.  As  Scarpa  has  likewise  explained 
in  his  great  work  on  hernia,  the  spermatic  vessi  Is, 
their  cellular  sheath,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  are  ail 
enclosed  in  the  inusculo-apoiieurotic  sheath  of  the 
cretnaster.  When  a  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  sperma- 
tic cord  is  dissected,  the  sheath  of  the  cremaster  is 
found  under  the  integuments,  varying  in  size  and  com- 
pactness according  to  the  duration  and  bulk  of  the 
disease.  lTiid>  r  it  appears  the  cellular  covering  of  the 
cord,  thickened,  distended  with  fluid,  and  seeming  at 
hrst  somewhat  like  a  hernial  sac.  When  cut,  a  great 
deal  of  serum  is  discharged,  and  the  tumour  sinks  and 
disappears  in  a  ereater  or  less  dpgree.  The  sperma- 
Is,  winch  had  been  previously  concealed  by 
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the  enlarged  cellular  mass,  now  become  visible.  The 
cells,  which, in  their  natural  state,  are  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  the  unassisted  eye,  are  found  to  have  become 
vesicles  rilled  wilh  iiuid,  and  some  of  them  are  large 
enough  to  receive  the  end  of  a  finger.  When  the 
tumour  is  large  and  of  long  standing,  the  cells  are  re- 
marked to  become  more  delicate  towards  its  bottom, 
and  in  this  situation  disappear,  only  one  large  cavity 
filled  with  fluid  being  here  found.  Hence,  according 
to  Scarpa,  a  fluctuation  is  plainly  distinguishable  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  swelling.  The  serum  contained 
in  the  cells  is  generally  limpid  ;  but  sometimes  yellow, 
albuminous,  or  gelatinous.  The  base  of  the  swelling, 
however  large  or  old  it  be,  corresponds  to  the  point, 
at  which  the  spermatic  vessels  join  the  testis,  or,  at 
most,  it  extends  a  very  little  behind  this  organ,  and 
between  the  two  there  is  a  semicircular  groove,  which 
varies  in  depth  and  extent.  Scarpa  farther  informs 
us,  that  if  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  opened,  a  dense  sep- 
tum is  felt  at  its  inner  and  lower  part,  cutting  oft'  all 
communication  between  this  sac  and  the  base  of  the 
tumour. — {Jllemoria  sulV  Urocele  del  Cordone  Sper- 
matico,  4to.  Pavia,  J823.) 

That  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  cord  is  often  dis- 
tended with  an  aqueous  fluid,  when  the  scrotum  is  ana- 
sarcous,  and  the  habit  dropsical,  cannot  admitof  doubt ; 
and  hence  it  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  the  case,  which 
has  been  described  as  the  hydrocele  cedematodes.  But 
as  I  have  never  seen  an  instance,  in  which  such  dis- 
ease was  restricted  to  the  cellular  texture  of  the  cord, 
I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  case. 
The  following  is  said  by  Mr.  Pott  to  be  the  state  of  the 
disease,  while  of  moderate  size.  The  scrotal  bag  is 
free  from  all  appearance  of  disease;  except  that  when 
the  skin  is  not  corrugated,  it  seems  rather  fuller,  and 
hangs  rather  lower  on  that  side  than  on  the  other,  and 
if  suspended  lightly  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  feels 
heavier :  the  testicle,  with  its  epididymis,  is  to  be  felt 
perfectly  distinct  below  this  fulness,  neither  enlarged, 
nor  in  any  manner  altered  from  its  natural  slate:  the 
spermatic  process  is  considerably  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  (eels  like  a  varix,  or  like  an  omental  hernia, 
according  to  the  different  size  of  the  tumour :  it  has  a 
pyramidal  kind  of  form,  broader  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top :  by  gentle  and  continued  pressure  it  seems 
gradually  to  recede  or  go  up,  but  drops  down  again 
immediately  upon  removing  the  pressure  ;  and  that  as 
freely  in  a  supine,  as  in  an  erect  posture :  it  is  at- 
tended with  a  very  small  degree  of  pain  or  uneasiness; 
which  uneasiness  is  not  felt  in  the  scrotum,  where  the 
tumefaction  is,  but  in  the  loins. 

According  to  Scarpa,  its  shape  is  at  first  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, and  does  not  become  pyramidal  till  after- 
ward. However  large  the  swelling  may  be,  tiie  penis 
never  appears  so  much  retracted  "under  the  integu- 
ments of  the  pubes  as  in  a  common  hydrocele  of  equal 
size.  When  the  lower  part  is  compressed,  the  fluid 
recedes  towards  the  groin  slowly  and  difficultly,  while, 
in  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  same  kind 
of  pressure  at  once  forces  the  fluid  to  the  apex  of  the 
tumour,  and  distends  it,  and  the  testis  cannot  be  felt 
(as  in  the  diffused  hydrocele^  below  the  swelling. 

When  a  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord  extends  into 
the  ring,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  an  omental 
hernia.  In  both  cases,  says  Scarpa,  the  tumour  is  at 
first  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  afterward  becomes 
pyramidal ;  both  kinds  of  swelling  arc  soft  and  flexible  ; 
both  little,  if  at  all, sensible  ;  and  both  admit  of  reduc- 
tion with  difficulty.  No  doubt,  the  best  criterion  of 
the  hernia,  if  it  be  reducible,  will  be  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  generally  not  reappearing,  while 
the  patient  continues  to  lie  down,  though  Scarpa  has 
seen  a  few  exceptions. 

While  it  is  small,  it  is  hardly  an  object  of  surgery, 
and  may  be  kept  from  being  troublesome  by  means  of  a 
suspensory ;  but  when  it  is  large,  it  is  very  inconve- 
nient both  from  size  and  weight,  and,  according  to 
Pott,  the  only  method  of  cure  which  it  admits,  viz. 
that  of  making  a  free  incision  into  the  swelling,  is  far 
from  being  void  of  hazard.  This  is  especially  true, 
when  the  disease  is  complicated  with  constitutional 
disorder.  Thus  Pott  and  Scarpa  have  known  the  in- 
flammation consequent  to  an  extensive  incision  have 
a  fatal  termination.  As  the  cavities  of  the  cellular 
texture,  in  which  this  hydrocele  forms,  all  communi- 
cate together,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  necessity  of  a 
free  incision  for  the  discharge  of  the  fluid  is  not  so 


manifest  as  the  observations  of  Pott  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  ;  and  that  a  moderate  opening  would  be  likely 
to  answer  every  purpose,  with  much  greater  safety. 

THE  ENCYSTED  HYDROCELE  Of  TI1K  SPERMATIC  CORD 

Is  by  no  means  unfrequent,  especially  in  children. 
The  same  kind  of  disease  also  sometimes  occurs  in  ihc 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  and  accompanies  it 
through  the  abdominal  ling.  It  was  very  Well  known 
to  many  of  the  ancients,, and  has  been  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Albucasis,  Celsus,  Paulus  yE^ineta,  &c 
When  Mr.  Pott  says  that  the  disease  is  not  unfrequent. 
it  oiiL'ht  to  be  understood,  that  its  frequency,  though 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the 
cord,  considered  as  a  distinct  disease  independent  ol 
general  anasarca,  is  not  at  all  equal  to  that  of  the  hydro 
cele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Kicherand  has  calculated, 
that  the  average  proportion  of  encysted  hydroi  I 
cord  to  those  of  the  latter  description,  is  not.  more  than 
as  one  to  two  hundred. — (JVoso^r.  Cliir.  I.  4,  p.  'JD.!,  ,■,/. 
4.)  According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  swelling  is  mostly  si- 
tuated at  the  middle  part  of  the  cord,  between  the  tes- 
ticle  and  groin,  and  is  generally  of  an  oblong  figure. 
Whether  it  be  large  or  small,  it  is  generally  pretty  tense, 
and  consequently  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  within 
it  not  always  immediately  or  easily  perceptible.  It 
gives  no  pain,  nor  (unless  it  be  very  large  indeed', 
does  it  hinder  any  necessary  action.  It  is  perfectly 
circumscribed  ;  and  has  no  communication,  either 
with  the  cavity  of  the  belly  above,  or  that  of  the  vagi- 
nal coat  of  the  testicle  below  it.  The  testis  and  its 
epididymis  are  perfectly  and  distinctly  to  be  felt  below 
the  tumour,  and  are  absolutely  independent  of  it.  Tim 
upper  part  of  the  spermatic  process  in  the  groin  is 
most  frequently  very  distinguishable.  The  swelling 
does  not  retain  the  impression  of  the  fingers;  and,  when 
lightly  struck  upon,  sounds  as  if  it  contained  wind 
only.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  from  change  of  the 
patient's  posture;  it  is  not  affected  by  his  coughing, 
sneezing,  &c. ;  and  it  has  no  efl'ect  on  the  discharge 
per  anum. 

Scarpa  observes,  that  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult 
when  the  encysted  hydrocele  is  of  considerable  bulk, 
because  the  testis  is  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  tumour 
Here,  says  he,  if  that  portion  of  the  swelling  which 
projects  forwards  and  somewhat  laterally  at  its  lower 
part,  In1  softish,  smooth,  and  very  sensible,  while  the 
rest  presents  the  character  of  a  collection  of  fluid,  the 
first  and  smaller  portion  is  the  testis  in  its  healthy  state; 
and  the  other  portion  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 
This  kind  of  hydrocele  may  be  known  from  ecirrhus 
of  the  testis  by  its  consistence,  smoothness,  and  free- 
dom from  pain. 

The  two  diseases,  however,  with  which  this  kind  of 
hydrocele  is  most  likely  to  be  combined  are,  a  hydro- 
cele of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  a  hernia.  The  cha- 
racters in  which  it  differs  from  the  first  have  been 
already  noticed. 

According  to  Pott,  the  free  state  of  ihe  upper  part  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  while  the  tumour  is  forming  below; 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid,  and  conse- 
quently the  gradual  growth  of  the  swelling;  the  indo- 
lent and  unallering  state  of  it;  its  being  incapable  of 
reduction,  or  return  into  the  belly  from  the  first:  its 
being  always  unaffected  by  the  patient's  coughing  or 
sneezing;  and  the  uninterrupted  freedom  of  the  fecal 
discharge  per  anum,  will  always  distinguish  it  from 
an  intestinal  hernia.  Its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
omental  hernia,  and  its  characteristic  difference,  I  have 

already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Pott  met  with  an  encysted  hydrocele,  situated 
so  high  towards  the  groin,  as  to  render  perception  of  the 
spermatic  vessels  very  obscure,  or  even  impracticable; 
but  then,  the  state  and  appearance  of  the  testicle,  and 
the  absence  of  every  symptom  proceeding  from  con- 
flnemi  nt  of  the  intestinal  canal,  were  sufficient  marks 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint. 

The  cyst  is  described  by  Scarpa  as  consisting  of  two 
layers;  first,  the  sheath  of  the  cremaster,  and  under  it 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  cord,  more  or  less  thick- 
ened. The  under  surface  is  irregular,  fringed,  and  in 
some  (daces  villous. 

In  general,  the  pressure  of  an  encysted  hydrocele 
pushes  the  testis  a  little  lower  in  the  scrotum  than 
natural,  and  rather  forwards.  Scarpa  found  this  organ, 
however,  in  one  instance,  considerably  wasted,  and  ad- 
herent to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
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kind  of  hydn 
imour,  formed  in  the  cellular 
■  [ween  the  rniatlc 

•  it  Chir.  i.  3,j>. 

I 
between  the  i«u  affection  i  ration 

ni  Mr  r. in  be  correct,  that  In  young  children  the  en- 

disaipati  a  In  a 

nine,  <•-[•<  dally  if  assisted  by  warm  fomentation 

nnd  an  open  belly. 

[f  a  be  nol  absorbed,  "  the  point  of  a  lancet  will  give 

targe  to  the  water;  and  In  young  children,  will 

i  frequently  produce  a  i  ore;  but  In  adults,  lb 

i -'I   by  of  the  llniil  does  sometimes 

become  so  thick,  as  to  require  division  through  its 
whole  length ;  which  operation  may  In  gi 
formed  with  great  ease  and  perfect  safety."    Mr.  Poll 
in   general,  because  it  is  most  frequently  so; 

though  he  ha     ven  this,  slight  as  it  may  seem, 

azardous,  and  fatal. 
The  late  Sir  J.  Karli 

ime  way  as  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  va 
viz.  i  ii  of  red  wine  and  water;  which 

method  Is  often  successful.— (On  Hydrocele,  p.  Ill, 
I.)    However,  the  cure  of  an  encysted  hydrocele 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  by  means  of  an 
generally  regarded  by  mod  less  certain 

i  than  the  excision  of  a  part  of  the 
m,  v.  In  h  ii  described  by  Bertrandi, 
Mi.  Hey,  Richerand,  &c,  consists  in  cutting  down  to 
the  cyst,  and  removing  the  fore  part  of  It,  while  the 
portion,  cln  i  ly  attached  to  the  cord,  la  to  be  allowed  to 
remain.  (For  additional  observations  on  litis 
of  hyd  i   Lines  of  the  Practice  of 

Surgery, 

HYDROCRLB  OF  THE  Tl  sin  VAGINALIS. 

Tf  the  quantity  oi    limpid  fluid,  which  naturally 
moistens  the  surface  of  thetunii  and  the 

inside  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  be  secreted  in  an  undue 
quantity,  or  if  regular  absorption  of  il  be  bj  anj 
prevented,  ii  will  gradually  accumulate,  nnd  distend 
the  cavity  of  the  latter  membrane,  so  as  to  form  the 
nl  spei  lea  of  hyi  e  In  w  hlch  the 

fluid  is  supposed  to  descend  either  partly  or  i 
from  the  i:i\  Ity  of  the  abdi 

communication  not.  being  shut  up  in  tin-  usual  time 
betwei  n  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  thai  i 
tunica  vaginalis,  is  well  known  to  Burgeons  under  the 
appellation  of  a  congenital  hydrocele;  a  disea 
which  particular  no  n  taken  in  the  3d  vol. 

of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  First   Lin 

i  to  which  1  shall  therefon 
briefly  advert  in  this  article.    Hydrocele  of  thei 

a  disi  use  from  which  no  tin F  life  is  exempt: 

nol  only  adults  are  Bubject  to  it,  but  young  child 
frequently  afflicted  with  it,  and  Infants  sometimes  born 
with  it. — {Pott.)  It  is  also  remarked  to  be  common  in 
old  men,  and  persons  who  ride  a  good  deal  on  horse- 
fa*  EUm.  des  Mai.  C/iir.  t.  3, 
p.  177.) 

The  causes  of  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  can 
ly  be  said  to  be  ai  all  understood ;  and  when  Mr. 
Poti  oba  rves,  thai  w  hatever  tends  to  increase  the  se- 
i  of  thud  into  the  cavity  of  that  membrane,  be- 
yond the  due  and  necessary  quantity,  or  to  prevent   its 

being  taken  up  and  carried  off  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
imi-i    contribute  to  the   production  of  the  disease, 

as   much    is  Staled,  as  can    be   advanced   with 

safety  in  the  presenl  state  of  our  knowledge.  Ruyscb 
had  a  suspicion,  that  this  hydrocele  might  arise  from  a 
varicose  state  of  the  spermatic  veins;  but  though  Mr. 
Pott  .■  .  thai  these  i 

quently  found  varicose  In  patients  afflicted  with  this 

Disorder,  he  was  unable  to  pronounce  what  real  foun- 
dation  might  exist  for  the  i  mjecture,  or 
whethei  the  varicose  state  of  the  spermatic  veins 
n  cause  or  an  effect  of  the   hydrocele.     In  most  in- 
stances, the  accumulation  of  fluid  lakes  place  without 

an]  evidenl  cause;  though,  in  a  few  cases,  it  i 

.  ontusion,  or  of  rough,  long- 
i-  d  ii  Iction  of  the  scrotum.  The  diseas 
!  to  affect  persons  of  the  best  health  and  most 
robust  constitutions,  as  well  as  others;  and  its  exist- 
seems  quite  unconnected  with  dropsy  or  debility. 
:t,  it  may  be  regarded  a>  a  disease  entirely  of  a 


local  nature.     As  Mr.  Pott  observes,  its  production  is 
mi  slow  and  gradual,  and  at  Ih  o  void  of 

pain,  that  the  patient  seldom  attends  to  it  until  it  is  of 
,  however,  it  is  produced  very 
suddenly,  and  soon  attains  considerable  magnitude. 

mil',  the  tumour  is  rather 
round  ;   but  SB  it  il  it  I  '  quently  asBUI 

fnd  of  figure,  N  >!y  doicu- 

words :  sometimes  it  is  hard,  and  almost  incompressi- 
ble; so  much  so,  that,  in  some  few  instanci 
been  mistaken  for  an  induration  of  the  tee 
Other  times,  it  is  so  soft  and  lax,  that  both  the  testicle 
and  the  fluid  surrounding  it  are  easily  discoverable.    It 

Is  perfectly  indolent  in  itself,  and  may  be  rather 
strongly  pressed  without  pain  ;  though  its  weight  some- 
times produi  es  aome  small  degree  of  uneasim 
hack.  According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  transparency  of  the 
tumour  is  the  most  fallible  and  uncertain  sign  belong- 
ing in  it:  it  is  a  circumstance,  Bays  be,  which  does  not 

quantity,  colour,  or  ( Bisti 

fluid  constituting  the  disease,  so  much  as  on  the  uncer- 
tain thickness  or  thinness  of  the  containing  bag,  and 
of  the  common  membranes  of  the  scrotum. 
If  they  are  thin,  the  fluid  limpid,  and  the  accumula- 
so  thick  as  not  to  give  the  tunica  vaginalis 

nine  to  thicken ch,  the  rays  of  light  may  sometimes 

be  seen  to  pass  through  the  tumour:  but  tins  is  acci- 
dental, and  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon.  The  fluid 
is  most  frequently  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw  colour; 
•  asl :  sometimes 
turbid,  and  bloody;  and  sometimes  it  is  per- 
fectly  thin  and  limpid.    According  to  Boycr, 
of  the  fluid  makes  no  difference  in  the  progno 
he  tells  us,  that,  by  means  of  an  injection,  hi 
hydroci  le  that  contained  a  violet-coloured  fluid,  which 
i  thick  sediment. — (Diet,  its  Sciences  Mid. 
e.22,  p.  'JM.)    When  a  hydrocele  has  existed  for  a  very 

found  in 
the  Auid. — (Sir  A.  Cooper,  Lancet,  vol.  2,;;.  7!).) 
With  respect  to  Mr.Pott's  remarks  on  the  transpa- 
Ing,  as  a  symptom  of  hydroi 
i.  inasmuch  as  the  absence  of  this  simi  is  no 
proof  thai  the  disease  la  nol  of  ibis  nai 

i  vaginalis,  and,  as  ought  also  to  have 
been  admitted,  the  opaque  quality  of  the  fluid,  some- 
times pie  i  a  candle  from  passim:  through 
the  swelling.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  have 
been  explained  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  whin  the  transparency 
is  pr<  sent,  it.  is  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  this  species 
of  hydrocele. 

A  thickened  state  of  the  vaginal  coat  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  old  cases,  and,  according  to  Sir  AsuN 
in  patients  who  have  long  resided  in  hot  climates. — 
'  cit.  p.  4G.) 
It  is  next  noticed  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  tf  the  woter  has  accumulated  slowly, 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thin  and  lax,  the  testicle  may 
easily  be  perceived;  but  if  the  said  tunic  he  firm,  or 
the  water  accumulated  in  any  considerable  quantity, 

cannot   be  felt  at   all.     In  most  c 
spermatic  vessels  may  he  distinctly  felt  at  their  exit 
from  the  abdominal  muscle,  or  in  the  croin  ;  which  will 
always  distinguish  this  complaint  from  an  intestinal 

But  in  a  few  examples,  the  vaginal  coat  isdis- 
tended  so  high,  and  is  so  full,  that  it  is  extremejy  dif- 
ficult, nay.  almost  impossible,  to  feel  the  spermatic  cord : 
and  the  same  kind  of  obscurity  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord  ; 
or  by  the  case  being  combined  with  a  true  enti 

In  a  hydrocele  0?  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  swelling 
is  first  noticed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  Whence 
in  front  of  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  is  generally  so  slow,  that 
six  or  even  eighteen  months  elapse  before  the  tumour 
approaches  the  abdominal  ring.  And  among  other 
characters  of  the  case,  are  to  be  noticed  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  corrugations  of  the  scrotum  by  the  effect 
of  the  distention  :  inclination  of  the  raphe  to  the  op- 
posite side:  a  diminished  appearance  of  the  penis, 
from  a  good  deal  of  its  integuments  being  drawn  over 
the  hydrocele,  when  thte  is  bulky:  the  great  lightness 
of  the  BWelling,  in  relation  to  its  size  :  and  the  possi- 
bility of  feeling  n  fluctuation,  when  the  fingers  ot  one 
hand  are  applied  to  one  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the 
Burgeon  slightly  taps  with  the  fingers  of  Ins  other  hand 
upon  an  opposite  point  of  the  swilling. 

With  respect  to  the  fluctuation,  however,  it  is,  <0 
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Br yer  remaps,  sometimes  evident,  sometimes  obscure, 
and,  in  other  instances,  not  distinguishable  at  all.— 
{Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  22,  p.  200.)  These  differ- 
ences depend  much  on  the  quantity  of  fluid,  and  the 
thickness  or  thinness  of  the  vaginal  coat. 

In  the  hydroceles  of  children,  the  testis  occupies  a 
lower  situation  than  the  same  organ  in  the  hydroceles 
of  adult  persons,  and  the  swelling  passes  farther  up 
towards  the  abdominal  ring.  The  hydrocele,  in  fact, 
is  in  them  situated  rather  in  front  of  the  cord,  than  the 
testis,  which  is  always  at  the  lower  and  back  part  of 
the  swelling. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Me'd.  t.  22,  p. 
199.)  The  common  situation  of  tiie  testis  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  down  tiie  tumour  at  its  posterior 
part.  But,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  correctly  ex- 
plained, a  great  deal  of  irregularity,  in  this  respect,  is 
met  with,  the  testis  being  sometimes  in  front  of  the  hy- 
drocele ;  a  circumstance,  arising  from  the  existence  of 
adhesions  between  the  middle  and  outer  coat  of  that 
organ  at  its  fore  part,  previously  to  the  formation  of 
the  hydrocele.  The  testis  is  sometimes  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  swelling,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  prepara- 
tion shown  by  the  same  gentleman,  where  the  fluid 
had  been  prevented  from  descending  below  and  in  front 
of  the  testis,  by  the  middle  and  outer  coats  of  that 
organ  being  so  connected  together  by  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation. He  has  one  specimen  in  which  the  fluid 
was  situated  only  at  the  sides  of  the  testis,  adhesions 
having  prevented  its  accumulation  atother  points ;  and 
another,  in  which  the  hydrocele  seems  as  if  it  had 
arisen  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  aneurismal  sac  is  occasionally  formed  from  the 
coats  of  an  artery  .—(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  78.)  These 
facts  prove  the  necessity  of  always  endeavouring  to 
learn  the  precise  situation  of  the  testis  by  manual  ex- 
amination, before  an  operation  is  attempted.  When 
the  surgeon  presses  rather  strongly  on  that  organ,  he 
will  feel  the  part  much  firmer  than  the  rest  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  severe  and 
peculiar  pain. 

A  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  com- 
plicated with  disease  of  the  testis,  hernia,  cirsocele. 
hydrocele  of  a  hernial  sac,  or  encysted  hydrocele  of 
the  cord. 

A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  compli- 
cated with  a  scirrhous  or  chronic  induration  and  en- 
largement of  the  testicle,  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  hydro-sarcocele :  a  case  which  should  be  care- 
fully discriminated  from  a  simple  hydrocele  ;  "one  of 
the  marks  of  the  latter  being  the  natural,  soft,  healthy 
state  of  the  testicle,  and  the  characteristic  of  the  former 
being  its  diseased  and  indurated  enlargement." 

Mr.  Pott  does  not  mean,  that  in  a  true  simple  hydro- 
cele the  testicle  is  never  altered  from  its  natural  state. 
He  admits  the  contrary,  and  that  it  is  often  enlarged  in 
size,  and  relaxed  in  structure,  and  that  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  frequently  varicose.  But  the  testicle  is  not 
indurated.  These  two  diseases  are  extremely  unlike 
each  other,  and  require  very  different  treatment. 
That  which  would  cure  a  simple  hydrocele,  would 
dangerously  aggravate  the  hydro-sarcocele. 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  that  it  may,  and  does,  sometimes 
become  necessary  to  let  out  the  water  from  the  vaginal 
coat  of  a  testicle  in  some  degree  diseased  ;  but  this 
should  always  be  done  with  caution,  and  under  a 
guarded  prognostic  ;  lest  the  patient  be  not  only  disap- 
pointed by  not  having  that  permanent  relief  which,  for 
want  of  better  information,  he  may  be  induced  to  ex- 
pect; but  be  also  (possibly)  subjected  to  other  unex- 
pected inconveniences  from  the  attempt. 

According  to  Richerand,  a  hydrocele  may  be  known 
from  a  sarcocele  by  the  following  circumstances:  in  a 
Barcocele,  the  tumour  mostly  retains  the  shape  of  the 
testicle,  being  oval,  and  a  little  flattened  at  the  sides, 
and  its  size  becomes  considerable  in  a  short  time, 
without  ascending  so  near  the  abdominal  ring  as  a  hy- 
drocele does  when  of  the  same  magnitude.  A  large 
hydrocele  leaves  no  interspace  between  that  opening 
and  the  tumour,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  hold  of 
and  lift  up  the  spermatic  cord ;  but  in  a  sarcocele  there 
is  always  a  space  between  the  tumour  and  ihe  ring, 
where  the  cord  can  be  distinctly  felt.  Lastly,  in  a  sar- 
cocele the  tumour  is  always  opaque,  and  its  weight,  in 
reference  to  its  size,  much  more  considerable  than  that 
of  a  hydrocele.— (JVosoo-r.  Chir  t.  4,  p.  267,  ed.  4.) 
The  latter  disease  generally  only  produces  inconve- 
nience by  its  bulk,  or   the  excoriations   sometimes 


caused  between  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh ;  but  a  dis- 
eased testis  occasions  dragging  pains  in  the  loins  and 
neighbouring  hip.  The  hardness  is  not  a  symptom 
which  can  be  trusted  alone  as  a  criterion  of  a  diseased 
testicle;  for  when  a  hydrocele  is  extremely  distended, 
it  often  feels  so  indurated  as  to  deceive  practitioners  of 
great  experience,  and  a  thickened,  hardened  State  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  may  facilitate  the  mistake.  ]M 
some  instances  of  hydro-sarcocele,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  sometimes  remains  questionable  until  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  fluid  gives  the  surgeon  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  the  diseased  state  of  tiie  testicle. 

The  complication  of  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagi 
nalis  with  an  encysted  one  of  the  spermatic  cord  may 
generally  be  known  by  the  swellings  having  begun  at 
two  different  points,  and  by  a  kind  of  constriction  be- 
tween them.  Tiie  latter  symptom,  however,  is  not  in- 
fallible, because  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  a  common  hy- 
drocele is  sometimes  more  or  less  contracted  at  the 
middle  of  the  tumour,  which  is  thus  made  to  appear  as 
if  there  were  two  distinct  pouches. 

When  there  are  two  swellings,  and  one  admits  of 
being  pushed  into  the  abdominal  ring,  the  case  is  pro- 
bably complicated  with  a  rupture.— (See  Hernia.) 

The  size  of  a  hydrocele,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  are  generally  in  a  ratio  to  the  time 
which  the  disease  has  continued.  Sometimes  the  latter 
membrane  acquires  nearly  a  cartilaginous  hardness; 
and  portions  of  it  have  been  found  in  an  ossified  state; 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  any  free  excision  of  it 
is  now  accounted  necessary.  A  hydrocele  has  been 
known  to  contain  four  pints  of  fluid.— {Voiglel, 
Haudbuch,  der  Pract.  Anat.  b.  3,  p.  388.) 

TREATMENT   OF   THE   HYDROCELE   OF  THE   VAGINAL 
COAT. 

A  hydrocele  is  by  no  means  a  dangerous  complaint, 
though  its  weight  and  size  are  a  disagreeable  encum- 
brance, and  the  patient  is  always  obliged  to  wear  a 
bag-truss,  in  order  to  prevent  a  painful  extension  of 
the  spermatic  cord.  Troublesome  excoriations  are 
also  frequently  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  tumour 
against  the  inside  of  the  thigh  ;  and  when  the  swelling 
is  very  large,  it  draws  over  itself  the  integuments  of 
the  penis,  which  appears  buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  tu- 
mour, and  its  functions  are  seriously  interrupted. 
Hence,  the  greater  number  of  patients  are  very  anxious 
for  relief. 

Cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  an  acciden- 
tal inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  scrotum  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  an  obliteration  of 
the  cavily  in  which  it  had  collected,  and  a  permanent 
cure. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,p.  81.)  The  accidental  ru|i- 
ture  of  a  hydrocele  by  violence,  however,  does  not 
always  lead  to  a  radical  cure;  one  instance  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which  the  fluid  col- 
lected again  ;  and  another  is  quoted  by  him,  in  which 
the  blow  only  changed  the  hydrocele  into  hematocele. 
— {Op.cit.  p.  83.) 

"The  methods  of  cure  (says  Pott),  though  various, 
are  reducible  to  two:  (viz.)  the  palliative,  or  that 
which  pretends  only  to  relieve  the  disease  in  present,  by 
discharging  the  fluid:  and  the  radical,  or  that  which 
aims  at  a  perfect  cure,  without  leaving  a  possibility  of 
relapse.  The  end  of  the  former  is  accomplished  by 
merely  opening  the  containing  bag  in  such  manner  as 
to  let  out  the  water ;  that  of  Vie  latter  cannot  be 
obtained  unless  the  cavity  of  that  bag  be  abolished,  and 
no  receptacle  for  a  future  accumulation  left  (which 
proposition,  though  generally  true,  is  subject  to  excep- 
tions, as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Kamsden  and  Mr. 
Wadd,  published  since  Mi  Pott's  time,  tend  to  prove). 
One  may  be  practised  at  all  times  of  the  patient's  life, 
and  in  almost  any  state  of  health  and  habit:  the  other 
lies  under  some  restraints  and  prohibitions,  arising 
from  the  circumstances  of  age,  constitution,  state  of 
the  parts,  Sec. 

"The  operation  by  which  the  fluid  is  let  out  is  a  very 
simple  one.  The  only  circumstances  requiring  our  at- 
tention in  it  are,  the  instrument  wherewith  we  would 
perform  it;  and  the  place  or  part  of  the  tumour  into 
which  such  instrument  should  be  passed. 

"The  two  instruments  in  use  are  the  common 
bleeding-lancet  and  the  trocar. 

"The  former  having  the  finer  point,  may  possibly 
pass  in  rather  more  easily  (though  the  difference  is 
hardly  perceptible),  but  is  liable  to  inconveniences, 
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to  n  hlch  the  latter  It  not    The  trocar,  by  meat 
caiin  i.  •  hole 'fluid  without  a 

possibility  of  prevention;  the  lancet  cannot  And 
therefore  II  frequently  happens,  when  thl 

either  that  some  ol  the  rater  is  left  behind,  or 
thai  Mine  degree  ol  band  I  ling  Is  required 

lor  Itaexpulsion;  or  thai  the  Introduction  of  a  probe, 
or  -I  din  i  tor,  01  -  im<  sui  h  Instrument,  becomi 

ame  purpose.  The  former  of  these  may 
In  -oino  babiu  be  proaw  tive  ol  Inflammation  :  the  lat- 
ler  prolongs  what  would  otherwise  be  a  short  ope- 
ration, and  multiplii  rj  Instruments;  which, 
in  every  operation  In  surgery,  is  wrong.  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  thai  it  any  of  the  fluid  be  left  in  the  va- 
ginal coat,  or  Insinuates  Itself  Into  ilie  cells  of  the  scro- 
tum, the  patient  will  have  reason  to  think  the  ope- 
ration Imperfect,  and  to  fear  that  be  shall  Dot  reap  even 
the  temporary  advantage  which  he  expected.  The 
place  where  this  puncture  ought  to  be  made  is  a  cir- 
Bumstance  .>t  much  more  real  consequence;  the  success 
of  the  attempt,  the  ease,  and  even  sometimes  the  safety 
of  the  patient,  depending  upon  It." 

tally  situated  at  '.he  upper  and 
bach  i>  hi  of  'in  cavity  of  the  hydrocele,  or,  according 
to  Bii  Aatley  Oooper,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
downwards,  al  the  posterior  part  of  the  swelling,  the 
trocar  hnnld  generally  !»•  introduced  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  tumour,  and  directed  obliquely  Upwards.  Bow- 
ever,  this  rule  i-  subjecl  to  all  the  difference  which 
hum  proceed  from  the  great  varieties  sometimes  mel 
with  in  the  position  of  the  testicle,  and  already  speci- 
fied. Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  the  truth  of 
Sir  Aatley  Cooper's  remark,  that  the  trocar  never  can 
be  Introduced  with  safety,  unless  the  exact  situation 

of  thai  gland  has  h first  ascertained.     Whether  the 

ition  be  done  for  the  palliative  or  radical  treat- 
ment, the  ir.M  ar  is  to  be  withdrawn  the  instant  the 
!unica  vaginalis;  hut  care  must  be 
taken  to  binder  the  tube  from  slipping  out,  or  rather  to 
prevent  the  tunica  vaginalis  from  slipping  off  it,  which 
labesl  guarded  against  by  holding  the  tube  steadily 
within  the  puncture,  and  keeping  the  tunica  vaginalis 
tense  by  grasping  the  tumour  at  Its  hack  pan,  until 
the  operation  Is  finished.— (Bee  .Lwicgt,  ml.  2,  p.  81.) 

\ii.i  performing  ihis  operation,  a  bit  of  lint  and 
aoap-plastei  I  ipplied;  and  If  the  scrotum 

haa  been  considerably  distended,  it  is  to  he  suspended 
in  a  bag  truss. 

ii si  people,  the  orifice  heals  In  a  few  hours  (like 

that  made  forblood  letting) ;  but  in  some  habits  and 

circumstances,  H  Inflames  and  testers:  ilns  festering  is 

ally  superficial  only,  and  is  soon  quieted  by  any 

simple  dressing;  but  it  sometimes  is  si siderable, 

and  extends  10  deeply,  as  to  afieel  the  vaginal  coat, 
and  by  accident  produce  a  radical  cure.  Mr.  Pint 
also  saw  i!  prove  still  more  troublesome,  and  even 
fatal;  but  then  the  circumstances,  both  of  the  patieni 
and  of  the  case,  were  particular.  Two  examples  are 
mentioned  by  sir  Aatley  Cooper,  in  which  gangrene 
arose  from  the  puncture,  and  ended  fatally:  the  pa- 
tients were  elderly  persons,  who  bad  imprudently  ven- 
tured to  walk  out  the  day  alien  he  operation. — (Lancet, 
vol.  2,  p.  82.)   Heme  the  prudence  of  advising  quietude 

in    bad    for   a    lew   days,  when   llie   patients  are  of  ad- 
age, or  of  irritable  constitutions. 
•  w  i-eiuaii  and  others  have  advised  deterring  the 
puncture  till  a  pint  of  fluid  has  collected.     When  there 
is  a  sufficient  quantity,  however,  to  keep  the  testicle 
from  the  Instrument,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  defer- 
ring the  discharge;  and  the  single  point  on  which  this 
argument  ought  to  rest  is  this :   Whether  the  absorbent 
it  v\  luch  the  extravasation  should  be  prevented 
are  more  llkelj  to  reassume  their  office  whilethe  vaginal 

Coal  is  thin,  and  hassull'ered  but  little  violence  from  dis- 
tention ;  or  atiei  it  haa  been  stretched  and  distended  to 
ten  oi  perhaps  twenty  limes  its  natural  capacity;  and  by 
such  distention  is  (like  all  oiher  membranes)  become 
thick,  hard,  and  tough  ?  Mr.  Polt  thinks  the  probabi- 
lity so  much  more  on  the  side  of  the  former,  that  he 
should  never  hesitate  a  moment  about  letting  out  the 
soon  as  he  found  thai  the  puncture  could  be 

made  securely.     And  from  what  has  happened  within 

the  small  circle  of  his  own  experience, he  is  inclined  to 

believe,  thai  If  it  were  performed  re  early  than  it 

generally  is.  it  might  sometimes  prevent  the  return  of 

the  disi 

The  foregoing  passage  deserves  to  be  particularly  re- 


collected, because  it  evidently  implies  a  belief  by  Mr. 
Pott  himself,  that,  under  certain  c  ircumstances,  a  radi- 
iniy  be  effected,  though  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  be  not  obliterated ;  an  opinion  since 
promulgated,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  Mr.  Ramsden 
.Mr.  Wadd,  and  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  indeed,  II 
probable,  that  generally  when  a  hydrocele  is  perma- 
nently cured  by  means  of  such  external  applications  as 
do  not  excite  Inflammation,  but  operate  by  quickening 
the  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  not  destroyed  ;  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  Hie  same  Huns  whenever  what  is  termed 
a  spontaneous  cure  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does  in 
young  subjects.  It  used  also  to  be  the  doctrine  of  De- 
sault,  that  injections  did  not  obliterate  the  cavity  of 
the  hydrocele  by  adhesion,  but  only  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  vt  ssels  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This 
conclusion  is  reported  by  Boyer  to  be  erroneous,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  dissecting  the  scrotum  after  a 
hydrocele  had  been  radically  cured,  and  the  cavity  was 
found  obliterated. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  22, 
p.  2U(i.)  Now,  although  our  present  information  leads 
as  to  regard  the  latter  as  the  common  result,  it  does  not 
authorize  us  to  reject  the  inference  made  by  Desault  : 
in  fact,  Sir  A.  Cooper  dissected  a  case,  which  he  cured 
several  years  previously  by  an  injection ;  yet  there 
were  only  a  few  adhesions,  and  the  removal  of  the 
disease  must  be  ascribed  to  some  change  effected  in  the 
vessels  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,p. 
84.) 

The  palliative  cure  is  sometimes  deemed  most  eli- 
gible for  very  old  persons.  Its  repetition  will  be  ne 
cessary  once  every  six  months,  or  even  much  more 
frequently,  if  the  fluid  collect  again  very  rapidly,  and 
produce  great  distention,  as  sometimes  happens.  It 
should  in  general  be  performed  at  least  once  on  those 
who  determine  to  undergo  a  radical  one,  as  it  gives  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  slate  of  the  lest 
also  of  permitting  the  cavity  to  he  filled  again  only  to 
such  a  size,  as  may  be  thought  to  be  best  calculated  to 
ensure  success  in  any  future  operation. — (Sir  J.  Earle 
on  Hydrocele,  p.  13,  eil.  2.) 

Upon  the  subject  of  performing  the  operation  of 
tapping  hydroceles,  Scarpa  oilers  some  useful  cautions. 
The  analogy  which  exists  between  large  sciotal  her- 
nia' and  hydroceles  of  considerable  size,  led  this  writer 
to  suspect,  that,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  displacement 
and  separation  of  the  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord 
from  each  other  might  also  happen.  Careful  investi- 
gations, made  upon  the  dead  subjecl,  fully  justified  the 
conjecture.  In  all  considerable  hydroceles,  he  found 
Hie  spei  malic  vessels  so  displaced  and  separated,  and 
thai  the  artery  and  VBS  deferens  were  ordinarily  situ- 
ated on  one  side  of  the  tumour,  and  the  veins  on  the 
Other.  Sometimes  these  vessels  all  extended  over  the 
lateral  pans  of  the  tumour,  as  far  as  its  anterior  sur- 
fa<  e,  principally  towards  the  bottom. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
operation  of  puncturing  a  hydrocele  has  been  followed 
by  a  large  extravasation  of  blood  within  the  tunica 
vaginalis ;  but  Scarpa  informs  us,  that  until  lately,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  any  case  of  this  kind,  which 
was  well  detailed,  and  authentic  enough  to  be  cited  as 
an  example  of  injury  of  the  spermatic  artery  in  the 
puncture  of  a  hydrocele.  This  learned  professor, 
howt  ver,  has  had  such  a  fact  recently  communicated 
to  him  by  Gasparoli,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  Pal- 
lanza.  who.  in  introducing  the  trocar  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  swelling,  had  the  misfortune  to  injure  the 
spermatic  artery,  and  the  patient  was  afterward  cas- 
trated. The  wound  of  this  vessel  was  most  clearly 
proved  by  the  particulars  of  the  case,  as  detailed  in 
Scarpa's  work,  to  which  I  must  refer  the  reader. 

"  From  the  accurate  knowledge  (says  Scarpa) 
which  we  now  have  upon  this  pathological  point, 
such  an  accident  may  be  avoided,  by  observing  the 
rules,  which  are  elsewhere  given,  for  opening  the  sac 
of  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia.  In  this  last  operation, 
as  well  as  that  of  puncturing  an  old  and  voluminous 
hydrocele,  care  must  be  taken  to  introduce  the  Instru- 
ment at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tumour,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  below  its  middle  part, 
and  mi  a  line  which  would  divide  the  swelling  longi- 
tudinally into  two  perfectly  equal  parts.  Experience 
proves,  that  for  the  purpose  of  completely  emptying 
a  hydrocele,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  the  puncture 
very  near  the  bottom  of  the  tumour.    The  corrugatiou 
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of  the  scrotum,  and  a  slight  pressure,  made  by  the 
surgeon's  iiand,  will  suffice  for  discharging  all  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  even  when  the 
puncture  is  made  at  the  middle  part  of  the  swelling." 
— (Scarpa,  Traiti  ties  Hermes,  p.  64 — 08.)  On  account 
of  the  lower  situation  of  the  testicle  in  the  hydrocele 
of  a  child  than  in  that  of  a  grown-up  person,  these 
directions  of  Scarpa  will  also  be  of  value. 

RADICAL   CURE    OF  THIS    HYDROCELE. 

Besides  the  employment  of  external  applications, 
wherewith  a  permanent  cure  has  occasionally  been 
accomplished,  on  the  principle  of  absorption,  six  dif- 
ferent operations  have  been  practised  for  the  same  pur- 
pose: viz.  incision  ;  excision;  the  application  of  caus- 
tic ;  the  introduction  of  a  tent ;  the  employment  of  a 
seton  ;  and  the  injection  of  a  stimulating  fluid  into  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Toe  principle,  on  which  the  success  of  these  plans  is 
commonly  believed  to  depend,  is  the  excitement  of  such 
a  degree  of  inflammation  within  that  cavity,  as  leads 
to  the  production  of  adhesions,  or  granulations, 
whereby  its  obliteration  is  affected,  and,  of  course,  no 
receptacle  for  a  future  accumulation  of  fluid  remain'-. 

In  the  preceding  columns,  however,  I  have  noticed 
the  possibility  of  a  euro,  even  though  the  cavity  may 
not  be  completely  annihilated. 

All  the  above  plans  are  not  equally  eligible.  Some 
of  them,  indeed,  are  now  quite  exploded ;  and  some, 
which  are  still  practised  by  a  few,  are  not  more  suc- 
cessful, though  certainly  more  severe,  than  one  which 
will  be  presently  recommended ;  while  others  are  very 
uncertain  in  their  effect,  as  well  as  painful. 

Incision.  \ 
Making  an  incision,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  cavity 
containing  the  fluid,  is  the  most  ancient  method,  being 
described  by  Celsus.  Paulus  jEgineta  says,  the  in- 
cision is  to  commence  at  the  middle  of  the  tumour, 
and  be  carried  to  the  upper  part  of  it,  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  raphe.  This  incision  is  only  to  go  through  the 
integuments  ;  the  hag,  which  contains  the  water,  is 
then  to  be  opened,  and  part  of  the  sides  of  the  sac 
taken  away.  A  director  is  next  to  be  introduced,  and 
a  division  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  made  to  the  bottom 
of  the  swelling.  The  cavity  is  afterward  to  be  dressed 
with  lint,  and  healed  by  granulations.  Hildanus  Do- 
donaus,  Wiseman,  Cheselden,  Heister,  and  Sharp,  all 
coincide  in  staling  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences sometimes  following  this  mode.  Mr.  B.  Bell, 
vvJio  preferred  this  operation  to  every  other  one,  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  seen  it  produce"  great  pain  and 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  inflammation,  and  fever. 
Pott  observes,  that  it  can  never  be  said  to  be  totally 
void  of  danger,  and  that  it  bears  the  appearance  of  an 
operation  of  some  severity.  This  eminent  surgeon 
abandoned  the  method,  during  the  last  twenty-six 
years  of  his  life.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  one  rase,  in 
which  it  proved  fatal  in  an  elderly  person.— (Lam \et, 
vol.  2,  j>.  86.)  Severe  as  it  is,  it  has  also  been  known 
to  fail,  as  Sabatier  and  Earle  have  seen. , 

Excision. 
Albucasis  gave  the  first  clear  account  of  this  opera- 
tion, though  Celsus  has  certainly  mentioned  return  mg 
some  of  the  sac.  White  and  Douglas  used  to  adopt 
this  method.  The  latter  advises  making  two  incisions, 
so  as  to  form  an  oval,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  tumour;  dissecting  off  the  oval  piece  of  the 
scrotum,  and  then  making  an  opening  into  the  sac,  and 
enlarging  it  with  scissors.  The  tunica  vaginalis  was 
next  to  be  entirely  cut  away,  close  to  where  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  spermatic  vessels.  The  cavity  was  after- 
ward filled  with  lint.  Sir  James  Earle  justly  notices  that 
this  plan  must  have  been  tedioHs,  exquisitely  painful  in 
the  performance,  and,  as  subsequently  treated,  attended 
wilh  violent  and  dangerous  symptoms.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  informs  us,  that  the  last  time  he  saw  this  ope- 
ration performed,  a  violent  inflammation  and  slouch- 
ing of  the  scrotum  ensued. — (See  Laurel,  vol.  2.  p.  84.) 
In  modern  days,  excision  is  only  sanctioned,  when  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  more  or  less  in  an  ossified  state,  for 
a  mere  thickening  of  it  does  not  prevent  the  success  of 
milder  plans  of  treatment.  With  respect  to  a  mode  of 
excision,  recently  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinder  Wood,  it 
differs  entirely  from  the  ancient,  method,  inasmuch  as 
it  Is  perhaps  the  mildest  of  every  plan  yet  suggested 


for  the  radical  cure,  since  it  simply  consists  in  punctur- 
ing the  hydrocele  with  an  abscess  lancet,  draw  ins  out 

a  little  bit  of  the  sac  with  a  tenaculum,  and  cutting  it 
off. — 'See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  uoi.  9,p.  33.)  But  farther 
experience  is  requisite  to  determine  whether  this  very 
easy  plan  is  as  certain  as  that  with  an  injection.  Whe- 
ther the  cavity  is  obliterated  or  not,  as  Mr.  Kinder 
Wood  himself  believes,  appears  also  still  questionable 
Caustic. 

Paulus  iEgineta  advises  destroying  the  skin  with  a 
cautery  of  a  particular  form,  dissecting  oft*  the  eschar 
and  then  cauterizing  the  exposed  membrane.  Guido 
di  Cauliaco  is,  perhaps,  the  first  who  described  the  ap. 
plication  of  Caustic  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele.  Wise- 
man practised  this  method.  Dionis  advises  it;  but  lie 
la  Faye  and  Garengeot  make  objections  Id  It.  Mr. 
Else  has  left  the  best  account  of  the  manner  of  using 
caustic.  He  recommends  laying  l;  a  small  can 
the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  scrotum,  which  is 
intended  to  affect,  and,  if  possible,  penetrate  through 
the  tunica  vaginalis." 

The  objections  to  the  employment  of  caustic  ate,  its 
causing  an  unnecessary  destruction  of  parts,  and  pro- 
ducing a  tedious  painful  sore.  The  action  of  caustic 
can  never  be  so  regulated  as  to  make  an  opening  wilh 
certainty  through  the  tunica  vaginalis,  so  that  either 
its  application  must  sometimes  be  repeated,  or  else  a 
lancet  or  trocar  used  after  all.  Its  success  is  also  less 
sure  than  that  of  an  injection.  In  one  case,  operated 
upon  by  Boyer,  the  disease  returned;  and  in  another 
example,  in  the  practice  of  the  same  surgeon,  the  cure 
was  accomplished  at  a  great  risk,  as  it  was  long  du- 
bious whether  the  testis  would  be  saved. — (Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  p.  210.)  An  instance  of  death  from 
the  use  of  caustic  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his 
valuable  lectures. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p  85.) 

Tent. 

This  was  first  mentioned  by  Franco.  The  opera- 
tion consists  in  making  an  opening  into  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis, and  keeping  the  wound  open  with  a  tent  of 
lint,  linen,  or  sponge,  so  as  to  make  the  cavity  suppu- 
rate, in  which  the  water  was  contained.  Pari,  Guille- 
mau,  Covillard,  Ruysch,  Heister,  and  Marini  have  all 
described  the  plan,  with  some  variations,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  smearing  the  tents  with  irritating  sub- 
stances. Dr.  A.  Monro  senior  devised  the  plan  of 
keeping  a  cannula  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  so  as  to 
bring  on  a  cohesion  of  the  parts,  without  suppuration. 
Fabrieius  ah  Aquapendente,  however,  has  made  allu- 
sion to  some  surgeons  before  his  time,  who  used  to 
keep  the  wound  open  a  few  days  with  a  cannula.  Mr. 
Pott  tried  the  cannula,  but  found  it  very  inconvenient, 
as  its  inflexibility  hurt  the  testis  whenever  the  patient 
moved  with  inattention,  and,  consequently,  he  prefer- 
red a  tent  or  bougie,  though  he  speaks  of  the  plan  as  a 
very  uncertain  one. 

Of  late,  Baron  Larrey,  in  consequence  of  having 
seen  several  instances,  in  which  the  symptoms,  follow- 
ing the  use  of  an  injection,  were  violent,  and  one  case 
in  which  a  fatal  peritonitis  was  produced,  has  recom- 
mended exciting  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation 
hy  keeping  a  short  piece  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  in 
the  puncture,  which  instrument  also  serves  afterward 
to  let  any  fluid  escape  from  the  tunica  vaginalis. — (Mim. 
de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  409,  S,-c.)  This  author,  of 
course,  speaks  of  the  plan  as  having  fully  answered 
his  expectations  ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  it  has  any 
particular  superiority  over  several  of  the  former  me- 
thods of  employing  the  tent;  methods,  which  the  wis- 
dom, arising  fiom  experience,  has  long  since  rejected. 

Seton 
Was  first  mentioned  by  Guido  di  Cauliaco,  in  1498, 
as  a  means  of  curing  the  hydrocele,  In  modern  times, 
Pott  preferred  it  to  every  other  method,  if  we  except 
injection,  of  which,  according  to  Sir  J.  Earle,  he  ex- 
pressed bis  approbation  before  his  decease.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  still  retains  a  preference  to  the  seton  for  chil- 
dren, on  account  of  its  application  being  more  easy  in 
them  than  the  employment  of  injection. — (Lancet,  vol. 
2,  p.  85.)  Mr.  Pott  found,  that  the  best  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  seton  was  as  follows.  He  employed  three  in- 
struments', the  first  was  atrocar,  the  cannulaof  which 
was  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad.  The  second 
was  what  he  called  the  seton  cannula,  which  was 
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made  of  silver,  iru  Just  sm;iil  enough  to  pa«  with 

hrougb  tin'  cannula  <>f  Uie  trocar,  and  nv< 

l<ni^'.    The  ilinil  instrument  was  a  probe  ill  Inches 

and  a  half  long,  having  ai  one  i  I  trocar 

|.  nut  mill  at  the  otlu  i  .in  i  ...  m  in'  ii  i 

ion.    Til'-  letoii  coiiBieled  oi  s.>  much  white  sewing 

i    would  jusi  p  i  - '  asil)  through  the  cannula, and 

II  ii.    The  thickness  oi  the  teton,  however,  was 

not  so  great  in  the  latter  part  ol  his  practice.    Having 

a  the  Inferior  ami  anterior  part  of  the  lumoui 

wiih  tlir  trocar,  withdrawn  the  perforator,  and  dis- 

charged  the  water,  Mr.  Poll  used  to  pass  the  seton-can- 

nula  through  that  of  the  trocar,  to  tin'  upper  part  of 

the  tunica  vaginalis,  so  as  to  be  fell  there.    The  probe, 

armed  with  the  seton,  was  next  conveyed  through  tin 

latter  cannula,  ami  its  poini  pushed  H gh  thi 

pait  uf  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  scrotum.  The  siik 
was  then  drawn  through  the  cannula,  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  brought  oui  "i  the  upper  orifice.    The 

two  ca tie  being  withdrawn,  the  operation  was 

finished. 

1,1 1  etion. 
Hi   Monro  attributes  the  first  use  of  injections  for 

,  Ileal  'Hi''  "l    hydroceles  l"  an  army  surgeon  "I 

hii  nun  name,  who  employed  spirit  of  wine.  This 
produced  a  cure  ;  but  the  Inflammation  was  so  violent, 
thai  he  afterward  tried  a  milder  injection,  which  con- 

i  of  wine:  However,  Lambert  in  his  Q 
<"/(/>.,  published  ai  M.u  •  ill;  s  early  in  iii«  seventeenth 
century,  advised  injecting  a  solution  of  sublimate  in 
lime  wain,  ami  in-  has  related  cases  of  success.  Mr. 
S.  Sharp  also  made  trial  of  spirit  of  wine,  which  cored 
the  hydrocele,  but  not  without  causing  dang 
symptoms,  ana  two  subsequent  abscesses  in  the  scro- 
tum {Operations  of  Surgery.)  Douglas,  la:  Dran, 
and  Pott,  all  dl  approve  "i  injections  In  their  works; 
though  Si,  James  Barle  Informs  us,  tliat  the  latter 

lived  in  altei  Ins  oplnl i  the  subject. 

The  violence  "i  the  inflammatory  symptoms,  conse- 
quent in  tin'  I'nst  employment  of  Injections  i"i  the 
radical  cure  of  hydroceles,  arose  from  tin;  fluids  used 
being  too  irritating.  Sir  James  Barle,  al  last,  pre 
I.  rrad  «  in''  foi  *  v  'iii  I.  a  one  if'-  found  thai  ii  had 
been  used  with  succi  sa  In  France  ;  its  strength  Is  never 
at  as  to  render  it  unsafe ;  ami  n  mny  be  readily 
weakened.  However,  as  (he  strength  and  other  quali- 
ties "i   port  won'  vary  considerably,  Sir  A.  Cooper 

pir  Ins  using  a  siil  n  I  ion  nl'  I  hr  sul  |  ill  air  of  zinc,  3  j  to  a 
pint  of  water. — (Lancet,  ml.'-,  p.  87.) 

"I    have   t ily   used    (says    Sir    .lames    Kill. 

about  i  wn  thirds  of  u  [ne  i"  one  third  of  water :  if  the 

pails  appealed  insensible,  ami  no  pain  at  all   was  pro- 

duced  by  the  first  quantity  thrown  in,  I  have  withdrawn 
the  syringe,  and  added  in  the  proportion  of  wine :  on 

the  contrary,  if  the  C plaint  was  recent,  and  I  III 

irritable,  I  have  increased  the  proportion  of  wati 
thai  I  have  hitherto  been  principally  guided  by  the 
degree  of  sensation  which  the  patient  lias  expressed 
I  nave  lately  used  pure  water  mixed  with  wine,  and 
found  It  answei  as  well  as  when  astringents  were 
added."—  (Treatise  nn  the.  Hydrocele,  p.  103,  id.  2.) 
In  the  pref8.ee,  the  author  says,  that  he  has  long disused 

the  pipe  with  a  step  cock,  which  I nee  employed,  on 

account  of  nol  being  well  able  to  spare  a  hand,  dm  ing 
the  operation,  to  turn  It,  and  its  consequent!}  being 
found  awkward.  A  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  made 
to  fit  Into  the  cannula  of  a  trocar,  the  oilier  adapted 
to  reei  ive  the  nei  k  of  an  elastic  bottle,  with  a  valve 
or  ball  In  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  to  permit  the  en- 
trance and  prevent  the  « xit  of  the  Injection,  will  be 

found  Infinitely  more  convenient  and  useful — [Earle.) 

When  the  hydrocele  is  very  large,  Sir  James  recom 
mends  simplj  letting  out  the  Quid,  and  waiting  until 
the  tumour  acquires  a  more  moderate  si/.e  before 
aiii  mp  il  cure  bv  Injection. 

It  appears  from  Sir  James  Earle'a  interesting  cases, 
that  a  cure  ii  lished  in  this  manner,  even 

w  ben  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  considerably  thii 
In  in.  month,  Boyer  cured  a  patient  with 

nn  Injection,  even  though  the  testicle  was  enlarged. — 

■  In!.  .'.  S3,  p.  214  )     Similar 
iled    in  I  Ik-  Pal  /.«•/,  in    C'Ai'r.  Journ. 

The  following  is  the  common  mode  of  operating:  the 
hydrocele  is  to  be  tapped  with  a  trocar  at  its  anterior 
ami  inferior  part,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  fluid  is 

v  i.y  ol"  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  to  be 


distended  to  its  former  dimensions  with  the  above 
Injection.  'I'liis  is  to  be  allowed  to  remain  m  the  pan 
about  r'ue  minutes,  upon  the  a\  erage,  after  which  it  is 
'o  be  discharged  through  the  cannula.  The  patient 
usually  feels  some  pain  in  the  groin,  and  about  t lie 
on  the  injection  being  introduced;  which 
sj  mptoins  are  rather  desirable,  as  they  e\  ince,  that  the 
stimulus  of  the  fluid  is  likely  to  have  the  wished- for 
effect  of  exciting  the  necessary  degree  of  inflammation. 
This  plan,  which  was  brought  to  a  high  pilch  of  per- 
fection by  the  late  Sir  .lames  Earle,  may  be  deemed 
almost  a  sure  means  of  obtaining  a  permanent  cure ; 
and  being  al  the  same  lime  mild,  is  mostly  preferred 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

The  treatment  after  the  operation  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  common  swelled  testicle  (see  Henna  Hu- 
moralit),  consisting  of  the  use  of  fomentations,  poul- 
tices, leeches,  saline  purges,  and,  above  all,  of  a  bag 
truss  for  keeping  up  the  scrotum.  However,  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment  need  not  be  adopted,  unless 
the  inflammation  become  too  violent,  because  a  certain 
degree  of  il  is  necessary  for  the  cure.  Sometimes,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  even  recommends  his  patients,  when  the 
Inflammation  is  not  brisk  enough,  to  take  wine,  live 
well,  and  walk  about.  According  to  Rover,  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  the  treatment  with  injections  it 

mature  discontinuance  of  spirituous  applica- 
tions, and  the  too  quick  substitution  Of  emollients  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  not  letting  the  injection 
remain  in  I  lie  tunica  vaginalis  long  enough. — (See 
Diet,  /lis  Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  p.  213.) 

i  nn  caution  il  it  necessary  to  offer  before  taking  our 
leave  of  this  subject.  It  has  sometimes  happened 
during  the  operation,  that  the  cannula  lias  slipped  out 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  Its  inner  mouth  become 
situated  in  the  substance  of  the  scrotum,  in  which 
even  i  the  operator,  it  he  persists  In  propelling  out  the 
injection,  will  All  the  cellular  texture  of  the  part  with  a 
stimulating  fluid,  which  may  cause  abscesses,  slough- 
ing, and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  withoul  entering 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  producing  a  radi- 
cal cure  of  the  hydrocele,  winch,  however,  I  have 
known  happen  from  this  cause,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
related.— (See  first  Lim  -'      When 

such  an  accideni  happens,  It  is  better  to  defei  the  ope- 
ration iiii  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid  has  collected 
again.  Sometimes,  when  the  injection  is  strong,  a 
great  deal  of  it  has  passed  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  the  constitution  is  irritable,  the  mischief  produced 
ends  in  the  patient's  di  aih.  Many  such  cas 
record,  and  two  are  noticed  by  Sir  A.  Conner. — (See 
vol.  2,  p.  89.) 

Ih  droceles  have  been  cured  by  applying  to  the  scro- 
tum a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  vinegar  and 
Keats.)    Cut  the  application  frequently  cre- 
i  deal  nf  pain  and  irritation,  and,  in  grown- 

-.  does  not  often  succeed,  to  say  the  b  -t  of 
it. — (Earle.)  However,  in  young  persons  and  children, 
the  employment  of  brisk  purgatives,  discutient  lotions, 
and  a  suspensory  bandage,  mostly  proves  successful, 
i  med  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
—I  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  83.) 

Distending  the  tunica  vaginalis  with  air,  cold  water, 
or  even  the  dual  discharged,  has  sometimes  effected  a 
radical  cure. — (See  Supplement  to  Ploucquet,  p.  103, 
Tub.  1814.) 

A  case  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  which 
milk  was  injected,  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
mild,  unirritating  fluid  :  however,  very  severe  inflam- 
mation followed,  and  an  abscess  in  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis. When  an  opening  was  made,  the  milk  came 
out  in  curds. 

There  is  a  particular  case,  that  has  been  called  the 
hydrocele,  by  which  is  implied  a  collection 
of  water  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  with  a  communication 
between  the  cavity  of  this  membrane  and  that  of  the 
peritoneum.  Desault  used  to  cure  this  disease  by  a 
red  wine  injection.  After  the  protruded  viscera  had 
been  returned  into  the  belly,  and  while  the  opening 
between  that  and  the  inside  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
was  carefully  compressed  and  closed  by  a  irusty  as- 
sistant, Desault,  after  lettinu'  out  the  water  in  the  com- 
mon way,  used  to  throw  in  the  injection.  The  method, 
ii  is  said,  succeeded,  without  causing  the  perilous  con- 
one  might  d  priori  expect,  viz.  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum. 

This  kind  of  hydrocele  has  not  been  described  by 
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many  writers.  The  case  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
fluid  being  capable  of  being  pushed  into  the  belly.  By 
means  of  a  vinous  injection,  Desault  cured  a  boy  both 
of  a  congenital  hydrocele  and  hernia. — (See  CEuvres 
Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  442.) 

The  method  which  I  should  recommend  is  the 
constant  application  of  a  truss;  by  which  means  Sir 
A.  Cooper  iias  known  a  cure  very  successfully  accom- 
plished.— (See  Lectures,  vol.  2,  p.  91.) 

Monroe  on  the  Tumours  of  the  Scrotum,  in  the  Edin. 
Med.  Essays,  vol.  5.  J.  Douglas,  a  Treatise  on  Hy- 
drocele, 8vo.  hand.  1755  ;  and  Answer  to  Remarks  on 
that  work,  8vo.  Lond.  1758.  Pott  on  the  Hydrocele. 
Else  on  the  Hydrocele,  8vo.  London,  1776 ;  and  the 
Works  of  Joseph  Else,  8oo.  Lond.  1782.  W.  Dease 
on  the  Different  Kinds  of  Hydrocele,  8vo.  Lond.  1798. 
Keate.  B.  Bell  on  Hydrocele,  Sarcocele,  ire.  8vo. 
Edin.  1794.  Loder,  in  Med.  Chir.  Bemerk.  th.  1,  cap. 
7.  Theden's  JVeue  Bemerk.  th.  2  and  3.  Sir  James 
Earle,  Treatise  on  the  Hydrocele,  2d  ed.  8vo.  London, 
1803.  Schrcger,  Chirurgische  Versiiche,  b.  1,  8vo. 
Nurnberg,  1811 :  a  cure  effected  by  the  injection  of  air, 
v.  306.  Bertrandi,  in  Mini,  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  3; 
and  in  Tratlato  delle  OperuzioTii  di  Chirurgia,  Ntzza, 
1763.  Desault,  Remarques,&rc.  sur  Diverses  Especes 
a" Hydrocele;  (Eavres  Chir.  t.2.  S.  Sharp's  Treatise 
on  the  Operations,  and  /lis  Critical  Inquiry.  J.  How- 
ard, Obs.  on  the  Method  of  curing  the  Hydrocele  by 
means  of  a  Seton,  Boo.  Lond.  1783.  Sabatier,  Midecine 
Opiratoire,  t.  \,ed.  2.  Scarpa,  Traiti  des  Hernies,p. 
64,  Src.  Larrey,  Mimoires  de  Chir.  Miliiaire,  t.  3,  p. 
409,  Src.  T.  Ramsden,  Practical  Observations  on  the 
Sclerocele,  Src.8vo.  Lond.  1811.  W.  W add,  Cases  of 
Diseased  Bladder  and  Testicle,  4to.  Lo?idon,  1815. 
Kinder  Wood,  Obs.  on  the  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele  of  the 
Tunica  Vaginalis,  without  procuring  an  Obliteration 
of  the  Sac  ;  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  38,  8vo. 
Lond.  1818.  A.  Scarpa,  Memoria  sulV  Idrocele  del 
Cordone  Spermatico,  ito.  \Pavia,  1823.  A.  Cooper, 
Lectures  on  the  Principles,  &rc.  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p. 
86,  8vo.  Lond.  1825 ;  and  the  First  Lines  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  ed.  5. 

HYDROPHOBIA.  (From  Map,  water,  and  qJ66os, 
fear.  A  dread  of  water.)  This  being,  for  the  most 
part,  a  striking  symptom  of  the  fatal  indisposition 
which  results  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  some 
other  animals  affected  in  the  same  way,  the  disease 
itself  has  been  named  hydrophobia.  Some  have  used 
the  more  general  term,  hygrophobia,  from  hypbv,  liquid. 
But  strong  objection  lias  been  made  to  both  these 
terms,  because  derived  from  a  symptom  which  does 
not  exclusively  belong  to  the  disease,  nor  constantly 
exist  in  it. 

The  old  writers,  as  we  learn  from  Cadius  Aurelianns, 
used  the  terms  aerophobia,  or  a  dread  of  air,  and  pan- 
tephobia,  or  a  fear  of  all  things,  since  the  impression 
of  cold  air  sometimes  excites  terror,  and  the  disorder  is 
marked  by  a  singular  degree  of  general  timidity  and 
distrust.  Others  called  it  phobodipson  (diipo;  signifying 
thirst),  because  the  patient  is  thirsty,  yet  fear's  to 
drink.  Several  modern  authors,  however,  objecting 
to  any  appellation  expressive  only  of  one  symptom, 
denominate  the  disease  rabies,  and  rabies  canina,  or 
canine  madness.     The  French  call  it  la  rage. 

With  respect  to  hydrophobia,  or  the  dreadful  indis- 
position produced  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  or  other  animal, 
affected  with  rabies,  or  by  the  application  of  some  of 
the  secretions  of  such  animal  to  a  part  of  the  body,  the 
first  clear  mention  of  it  is  generally  considered  to  be 
that  made  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  Animal,  lib.  7,  cap.  22) ; 
but  he  could  have  had  but  very  erroneous  notions  upon 
the  subject,  since  he  sets  down  man  as  incapable  of 
receiving  the  distemper  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  hydrophobia,  however, 
I  particularly  refer  to  Dr.  Hecker's  Observations,  who 
thinks  the  fact  clearly  proved,  that  the  disease  existed 
at  least  400  years  before  Christ,  and  even  in  the  most 
remote  periods. — (Sec  Jour,  fiir  Chir.  von  C.  F.  Oraefe, 
Src.  b.  2,  p.  325,  4-c.) 

With  respect  to  a  name  for  the  disorder,  as  the  pa- 
tient does  not  commonly  betray  any  tendency  to  fury, 
while  the  dread  of  water  is  really  a  customary  attend- 
ant on  the  complaint,  the  terms  rabies  and  la  rage  seem 
strictly  even  more  exceptionable  than  the  word  hydro- 
phobia. At  the  same  time,  in  order  not  to  imbibe  con- 
fused notions,  whatever  name  he  thought  fittest  for  the 
illness  arising  in  the  human  subject  from  the  bite  of  a 
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mad  dog,  and  some  other  animals  similarly  affected  it 
is  necessary  to  understand  well,  that  hydrophobia  ',„ 
the  sense  of  a  horror  of  water  or  other  liquids,  is' an 

occasional  symptom  of  many  diseases,  and  neither  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  indisposition  caused  by  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  dog,  or  certain  other  animals,  nor  even 
constantly  attendant  upon  i*  And,  with  the  name 
view  of  avoiding  perplexity,  aii  hydrophobic  complaint* 
may  be  arranged  in  two  general  divisions. 

1.  The  first  comprising  all  cases  not  ascribable  to 
the  bite  of  a  rab:-d  animal,  or  the  application  of  some 
of  its  secretions  to  a  part  of  the  body. 

2.  The  second  comprehending  the  examples  preceded 
by  one  of  those  occurrences. 

The  cases  included  in  the  first  of  these  divisions  are 
subdivided  into  the  symptomatic  and  idiopathic  or 
spontaneous.  By  symptomatic  hydrophobia  is  under 
stood  an  aversion  or  dread  of  liquids,  presenting  itself 
as  an  occasional  symptom  of  various  diseases,  as  of 
certain  inflammatory,  febrile,  and  nervous  disorders 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  injuries  of  the  brain  (Treeourt,  in 
Recital  Fttriodiquc,  6fct.fi;  Acta  Naturae  Curios,  vol. 
2,  obs.2i)5),  the  operation  of  particular  poisons  (Viller- 
may,  Traiti  des  Mai.  JVerveuses,  t.  1,  p.  90;  Harks 
iiberdie  Hundiswuth,  Frankf.  1809;  Schmiedel,  Diss,  de 
Hydrophobia  ex  Usu  Fructuum  Fagi,  Erlartg.  1762 
&-c),  gastritis,  pneumonia,  hepatitis,  angina,  &c.  &c! 
In  many  of  the  instances  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia 
the  aversion  or  dread  of  fluids  occurs  on  the  same 
day  as  the  cause  upon  which  it  depends,  or  a  few  days 
afterward ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  cured  with 
the  disease  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  or  even  inde- 
pendently of  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  hydrophobia 
from  the  bite  or  infection  of  a  rabid  animal,  does  not 
come  on  till  a  long  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
cause,  and  when  once  formed,  has  hitherto  proved 
incurable.  Whatever  analogy,  therefore,  may  be  ima- 
gined to  exist  between  symptomatic  hydrophobia  and 
rabies,  they  differ  essentially  in  their  causes,  progress, 
degree  of  curability,  and  also  in  the  treatment  required. 
— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  4,  p.  38.) 

Spontaneous  or  idiopathic  hydrophobia  denotes  the 
quesiionablc  form  of  the  complaint,  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  be  induced  by  violent  mental  commotion, 
anger,  fright,  &c.  unpreceded  by  any  other  primary 
disease,  to  which  it  can  be  referred  as  a  symptom. 

Numerous  facts  upon  record  leave  no  doubt  con-: 
cerning  the  reality  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia;  but, 
perhaps,  none  of  the  cases  adduced  by  Raymond 
{Mi  in.  de  la.  Soc.  Royale  de  Mid.  t.  2,  p.  457),  Roupe 
{Nova  Acta  Physico-Med.  t.  4),  or  Fouteau  (Essaisur 
la  Rage,  Lyons,  1763),  in  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a 
spontaneous  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  in  the  human 
subject,  are  sufficiently  unequivocal  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion, eiiher  that  the  complaint  had  been  preceded  by 
another  primary  disease  {Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t. 
22,  p.  333),  or  had  been  the  result  of  an  unobserved 
or  forgotten  occasion,  on  which  the  infection  was  re- 
ceived from  handling  a  dog  or  cat,  never  suspected  at 
the  time  to  be  affected  with  rabies.  Here  a  wrong  con- 
clusion is  the  more  apt  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of 
the  disease  being  communicable  without  any  bite  to  fix 
the  patient's  attention,  and  not  commencing  sometimes 
for  months  after  the  unnoticed  receipt  of  the  infection. 
Thus,  Francis  Stannier  died,  in  Nov.  1787,  with  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia,  though  it  was  not  known  that 
he  had  ever  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  {Lond.  Med. 
Joum.  vol.  9,  p.  256) ;  yet,  what  safe  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  this  case,  when  the  above-mentioned  cir- 
cumstances are  recollected,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
man  was  often  drunk,  and  in  the  streets  at  nightl 
These  and  other  considerations  even  throw  a  doubt 
upon  a  part  of  the  cases,  recorded  as  instances  of  symp- 
tomatic tetanus,  and  they  lead  the  generality  of  mo- 
dern writers  to  incline  to  the  sentiment  of  Dr.  J.  Hun- 
ter, that  a  disease  similar  in  its  nature  to  what  is  pro- 
duced by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  never  arises  sponta- 
neously in  the  human  subject.— (See  Trans,  of  a  Soc. 
for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol. 
1,  p.  299—303.)  Many  of  the  symptomatic  cases, 
however,  or  those  in  which  more  or  less  aversion  or 
dread  of  liquids  is  evinced  as  an  effect  of  Lnotber 
disease,  are  too  well  authenticated  to  admit  of  doubt. 
In  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  art.  Hydrophobic, 
may  be  found  a  great  deal  of  information  likely  to  in- 
terest such  readers  as  wish  to  follow  up  the  subject  of 
the  symptomatic  forms  of  the  disease.    However,  in 
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of  the  cases  there  detailed,  ■  sus- 

pli  ion  will  k : timet  arise  m  an  intelligent  mind,  that 

the  disorder  "as  naiitaken  ;  fur  it  will  be  noticed,  that 
sometimes  pain  shooting  up  the  limbs  prei  eded 
neral  indisposition,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  dit 
am!  ii,.  ponded 

■  lj  id  what  is  usually  r<  marked  in  hydrophobia, 
in  particular,  one  patient  la  described  as  a  man  habi- 
tuated to  drinking;,  and,  a*  a  sportsman,  to  dugs  also  . 
In  .in  4  on  the  third  day ,  and  on  di  imach 

ami  Intestines  were  found  Inflamed,  and  even  gangre- 
nous in  several  plats  ibagus  and  lungs  also 
participating  in  the  Inflammation.— (CbsiiMrc.  I 
JVoremb.  1743,  h 

Animals  of  tin:  dog  kind,  including  th';  wolf  and  the 
fox,  an-  most  frequently  the  subjects  of  rabies ;  and 
certain  writers  have  maintained,  that  although  it  may 

be  received  and  propagated  by  other  animals,  yet  it 
always  originates  in  some  ui  tin-  canine  race. — (HH- 
lory  on  Disease*  of  Barbadocs,  p.  246.)  However,  it 
erted,  thai  the  disease  sometimes  originates  spon- 
taneously in  cats  thai  Is  to  say,  without  their  having 
been  previously  bitten  by  another  rabid  animal ;  hut 
the  moderns  do  not  incline  to  the  belief,  that  itevei  has 
in  ■  -n  known  to  commence  in  this  manner  In  other  ani- 
mals, though  such  an  assertion  is  made  by  ('alius  Aure- 
lianus,  Porpbyrius,  Avicenna,  Valeriola,  Vander  Wiel, 
sec.  not  only  with  respect  to  man,  but  horses,  asses, 
i,  hogs,  bullocks,  bears,  monkeys,  and  even 
poultry.—  See  Diet,  dee  Sciences  Mid,  i.  47,  p.  45.) 

It  is  Interesting  to  inquire,  what  animals  are  capable 
of  communicating  rabies,  and  what  animals  of  re- 
ceiving ii  1  As  farasoui  knowledge  yet  extends,  it  ap- 
pi  .us,  that  animals  of  1 1 1  *  -  canine  species,  with  perhaps 

those  Of  the  feline  race,  are  the  only  ones  in  which  this 

disorder  ever   arises  spontaneously,  and  they  may 

transmit  it  to  animals  of  their  own  kind,  to  other  quad- 
rupeds, and   to  man.     The  experiments  made   by  Dr. 

Zlncke,  tend  to  prove  also  that  birds,  at  least  the  com- 
mon fowl,  may  have  the  disease  communicated  to 
them. — (.Win  Mnsichten  der  Jlundswuth,  cS-c.  8vo. 
J,i,a,  iaw.) 

Bui  though  ii  be  well  known  that  animals  of  the 
dog  ami  cal  kinds  ran  propagate  the  disorder,  it  is  not 

Settled,  uhilhi  i  II  ran  In  lomiuiiiiieated  hy  oihei  ani- 
mal >,  in  a  memoir,  read  to  the  Frem  h  Institute,  M. 
liu/.ard  explained,  that  herbivorous  quadrupeds  af- 
fected with  rabies,  are  Incapable  of  transmitting  the 
disease;  a  position  subsequently  confirmed  by  addi 
tlonal  experiments  and  observations  made  in  the  vete- 
rinary school  at  Alford.  M.  M.  Girard  and  Vatel  ino- 
culated with  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  sheep  two  other 
sheep,  a  young  dog,  and  a  horse;  but  none  of  these 

animals  evinced  any  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
Continued  well  foul  months   after  the  experiment. — 

ndie,  in  Journ.  de  Physiol.  ExpeV.  t.  8,  p.  396, 
&-c.  §(•<».  Pans,  1828.)  Professor  Dupuy  could  never 
communicate  the  distemper  to  rows  ami  sheep,  by 
rubbing  their  wounds  with  a  Bponge,  which  animals  of 
the  same  class,  already  laiiiiiiiiiiL1  dnder  the  disease, 
had  had  In  their  mouths ;  though  the  same  experiment, 
made  with  a  Bponge  which  had  hen:  bitten  by  a  rabid 
doL',  propagated  rabies  by  a  kind  of  inoculation.  Du- 
puy has  likewise  seen,  among  several  flocks, 
affected  with  rabies,  yel  the  distemper  was  never  com- 
munlcati  d  by  them  to  other  sheep,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  were  bit  in  parts  Btripped  of  wool.  Dr.  Giliman 
Inoculated  two  rabbits  with  ihe  saliva  of  a  rabid  pi;:; 
but  the  disease  h  as  not  communicated  to  them. — (Oh 

i  of  a  Unbai  A  in  in  ni,  p.  38.)  On  tile  other  hand, 
Mr.  King,  of  Clifton,  is  staled  to  have  communicated 
rabies  to  a  fowl  by  Inoculating  it  "  ith  the  saliva  of  an 
n\,  which  had  jusi  fallen  a  victim  to  the  disease. — (J. 

'in  r,  Diss,  dt  Hydropkobid,  p.  29.)  The  author 
of  the  article  Rage  [Dict.i  iid.)  observes, 

respecting  this  singular  case,  that,  as  it  id  accompa- 
nied with  no  details,  doubts  must  remain,  whether  the 

fowl  actually  died  of  rabies.    A  fatal  instance  of  hy- 
drophobia from  the  bile  of  a  rabid  badger  has 
lately  recorded,  though  nol  with  such  precision  as  to 

leave  no  doubts  about  the  nature  of  the  case.— (See 
Jltifrliuid's  Journ. for  1881.) 

\-  i"i  - extraordinary  cases,  In  which  the  dia- 
ls alleged  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 

human  Bubjei  I  bj   the   biles  of  birds,  or  injuries  done 

with  the  claws  of  animals,  the]  Jly  dis- 

PBjasad  by  modern  writers,  with  tiie  inference,  thai  (he 


complaint  thus  transmitted  was  not  true  hydrophobia 
or  rabi.s.  This  conclusion  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  cases  of  this  kind  reported  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
and  Bader,  and  the  notorious  example  mentioned  by 
A.  Baccius,  of  a  gardener  who  died  of  the  bite  of  a 
cock,  which,  according  to  some,  was  rabid,  according 
iged.  Ilildanus  also  details  an 
instance,  in  which  a  young  man  was  scratched  on  the 
greal  toe  by  a  cat;  and,  some  months  afterward,  was 
attacked  with  hydrophobia  (Ohs.  Chir.  cent.  1,  obs. 
10):  but,  as  a  modern  writer  observes,  if  the  patient 
were  really  affected  with  rabies,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  cat's  claw,  with  which  ibe  scratch  was  made, 
mighlhave  been  wet  with  the  animal's  saliva. — {Diet, 
des.  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  47.) 

Another  question  OI  considerable  importance  is, 
whether  hydrophobia,  that  is  to  say,  rabies,  can  be 
communicated  from  one  human  being  to  another  1  or, 
whether,  in  man,  the  disease  is  infectious  or  conta- 
gious 1  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  in  vain,  lo 
communicate  the  distemper  to  several  kinds  of  ani- 
mals, by  inoculating  them  with  the  saliva  of  patients 
who  had  perished  of  the  disease.  These  experiments 
were  made  in  this  country  by  Gauthicr,  Vaugnan, 
Babington,  &c.  ;  but  no  infection  was  Ihe  consequence. 
In  Fiance,  Giraud  inoculated  several  dogs  with  the 
saliva  of  a  man  in  the  convulsed  stage  of  hydrophobia, 
but  none  of  ihem  afterward  took  the  distemper. — 
(Bosquillon,  Me1  m.  sur  les  Causes  de  I' Hydrophobic, 
in  .Vein,  de  la  Snc.  d' Emulation,  crnquiime  annee.) 
M.  Girard,  of  Lyons,  collected  some  of  the  frothy  sa- 
liva the  insiant  it  was  discharged  from  a  patient's 
mouth,  and  he  inserted  some  of  it  into  eight  punc- 
tures, made  on  the  inside  of  a  dog's  fore  legs;  yet  six 
months  alter  this  inoculation,  the  animal  had  not  suf- 
fered the  slightest  inconvenience. — (Essai  sur  le  Teta- 
nos  Rabiens,  p.  29.)  A  similar  experiment  was  made 
on  three  dogs  by  M.  Paroisse,  who  kepi  the  animals 
between  three  and  four  months  afterward,  during  all 
which  time  they  continued  quite  unaffected. — (Bibl. 
Mid.  t.  43.) 

Dr.  Bezard  published  the  following  experiments: 
pii  ces  of  the  flesh  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  hydro- 
phobia, weie  smeared  with  ins  saliva,  and  given  to  a 
dog:  another  dog  was  Buffered  to  eat  the  salivary 
glands  ;  and  a  third  the  sides  of  a  wound.  In  three 
othei  dogs,  incisions  were  made:  the  cut  parts  were 
then  inoculated,  and  sewed  up.    Not  one  of  these  six 

animals  became  affected  With  rabies. —  See  Mim  et 
Obs.  Ins  a  la  Soc.  Mid.  Philanthropique,  premiirc 
nunc,.  1807,  B.  17.) 

The  pi'i  i  ding  experiments  only  furnish  negative  re 

sulls;  but  one,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  lends  to 
establish  a  contrary  opinion.  On  the  19th  June,  1813, 
in  the  lloiei-Dieu  at  Paris, Magendie  and  Breschettook 
some  of  the  sain  a  of  a  man,  Vi  ho  died  a  few  minutes 
afterward  of  hydrophobia,  and  by  means  of  a  bit  of 
ia;,  they  conveyed  this  saliva  to  the  short  distance  of 
twenty  paces  from  the  patient's  bed,  and  inoculated 
with  it  two  healthy  dogs.  One  of  the  dogs  became 
tabid  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  hit  two  others,  one  of 
which  was  attacked  with  complete  rabies  on  the  26th 
of  August. — (C.  Busman,  see  Collect,  des  Tliises,  in 
4lo.de  la  Faculti  de  Paris,  1814.)  It  is  remarked,  in 
the  work  from  which  I  have  collected  these  particulars, 
that  the  foregoing  is  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
experiments  on  the  subject ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  talents  and  characters  of  the  experi- 
menters themselves,  the  facts  were  witnessed  by  nu- 
merous medical  students.  And  notwithstanding  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  account 
(see  Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  52,  p.  13),  the  main  points 
are  declared  to  be  entitled  to  credit. — (See  D ict.  des  Sci- 
ences Mid.  t.  47,  p.  48.  Also  Journ.  de  Physiologie 
par  F.  Magendie,  >■  I, p. 42.) 

With  these  relations,  it  is  proper  to  notice  certain 
cases,  too  credulously  promulgated  as  proofs  of  the 
possibility  of  the  disease  being  communicated  from  one 
human  being  to  another.  Neither  the  instance  of  the 
maid-servant,  Who  died  merely  fromseeing  her  mistress 
vomit  while  labouring  under  hydrophobia  (Mich-  Ell 
muller,  Op.  Mid.  t.  2);  the  "case  of  the  peasant's 
children,  who  all  died  on  the  seventh  day,  as  is  alleged, 
from  embracing  their  dying  father;  the  example  of  a 
woman  central  ling  hydrophobia  from  her  husband,  as 
detailed  by  Hangor  [Acta  See.  Reg.  Hafnims,  rol.% 
obs.  32,  p.  408);  nor  other  cases  of  a  similar  tenour< 
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are  now  regarded  a6  proving  any  thing  more,  than  that 
the  patients,  supposed  to  have  caught  the  disease  by 
contagion,  fell  victims  either  to  violent  affections  of  the 
mind  and  nervous  system,  or  illnesses  accidentally  taking 

place  soon  after  the  death  of  a  near  relation  or  mistress, 
it  is  clear  enough  also,  that  some  of  the  cases  were,  at 
most,  only  instances  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia. 

With  regard  to  another  opinion,  that  the  bite  of  a 
man  or  other  animal,  when  merely  enraged,  may 
bring  on  hydrophobia,  it  is  now  entirely  discarded  as 
erroneous.  The  cases  in  support  of  it,  recorded  by  CI. 
Pouteau,  Mangetus,  Malpighi,  Zninger,  Le  Cat,  &c, 
when  critically  examined,  only  prove,  that  the  patients 
were  affected  with  tetanus  or  symptomatic  hydropho- 
bia, not  arising  from  any  infection;  for,  neitlirr  the 
mode  of  attack,  nor  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  in 
any  of  the  examples,  which  are  related  with  sufficient 
minuteness,  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  patients 
actually  died  of  rabies.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
t.  47,  p.  49.) 

Wrong  notions,  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency,  have 
been  generally  entertained  in  regard  to  the  disease,  as 
it  appears  in  the  canine  race.  The  writer  of  the  article 
Dog,  in  Dr.  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  appears  to  have  had 
extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  disorder  in 
dogs:  from  his  remarks  I  have  collected  the  following 
information. 

The  peculiar  symptom  which  often  attends  the  com- 
plaint in  the  human  subject,  has  been  applied  to  the 
disease  in  the  dog,  and  has  occasioned  it  to  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  hydrophobia.  This  is  a  palpable 
misnomer;  for  in  no  instance  does  there  ever  exist  any 
dread  of  water:  on  the  contrary,  dogs  are  in  general 
very  greedy  after  it.  Neither  have  sheep,  when  rabid, 
any  dread  of  water,  but  frequently  take  it  with  great 
freedom,  as  is  proved  by  some  experiments,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  Magendie's  Journal.- — (T.  8, 
p.  328.)  Such  unfounded  supposition  has  often  con- 
duced to  a  very  fatal  error:  for,  it  being  the  received 
opinion,  that  no  dog  is  mad  who  can  lap  water,  many 
persons  have  been  lulled  into  a  dangerous  security. 
Another  equally  false  and  fatal  idea  has  prevailed,  that 
every  mad  dog  must  be  wild  and  furious;  hut  this  is 
so  far  from  being  true,  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
instances  there  is  very  little  of  that  wild,  savage  fury 
that  is  expected  by  the  generality  of  persons.  "Hence," 
says  this  author,  "  as  it  is  evident  that  the  term  hydro- 
phobia, characterizing  the  affection  in  the  dog,  is  a 
misnomer,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  term  madness  is 
equally  so.  In  no  instance  have  I  ever  observed  a  total 
alienation  of  the  mind;  in  very  few  have  the  mental 
faculiics  been  disturbed.  The  disposition  to  do  mis 
chief  is  rather  an  increased  irritability  than  absence  of 
sense;  for,  in  most  instauces,  even  those  that  are 
furious  acknowledge  the  master's  voice,  and  are  obedi- 
ent." The  symptom  which  is  most  frequently  first 
observable  in  a  rabid  dog  is  a  certain  peculiarity  in  his 
manner;  some  strange  departure  from  bis  usual  habits, 
[n  a  very  great  number  of  instances  the  peculiarity 
consists  in  a  disposition  to  pick  up  straws,  bits  of  paper, 
rag,  threads,  or  the  smallest  objects  which  mav  happen 
to  be  on  the  floor.  This  is  said  to  be  particularly 
common  in  small  dogs.  "  Others  again  show  an  early 
peculiarity  by  licking  the  parts  of  another  dog.  In  one 
instance  the  approach  of  the  disease  was  foretold  by 
our  observing  a  very  uncommon  attachment  in  a  pug 
puppy  towards  a  kitten,  which  he  was  constantly 
licking;  and  likewise  the  cold  nose  of  a  healthy  pug, 
that  was  with  him.  An  attachment  to  the  sensation 
of  cold  appears  in  many  cases,  it  being  very  common 
to  observe  them  (the  dogs)  licking  the  cold  iron,  cold 
stones,  &c.  Some  dogs,  early  in  the  disease,  will  eat 
their  own  excrement,  and  lap  their  own  urine."  An 
early  antipathy  to  strange  dogs  and  cats  is  very  com- 
monly observed,  but  particularly  to  cats.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  affected  dogs  bite  those  with  which 
they  are  domesticated,  and,  lastly,  the  persons  around  ; 
but,  evcept.  in  a  moment  of  irritability,  they  seldom 
attack  the  human  subject.  The  irritability  that  induces 
them  to  bite  is  very  strong;  hut  is  devoid  of  wildness. 
It  is  more  like  peevishness  than  fury.  A  stick  held 
up  at  them  always  excites  {heir  anger  in  a  violent 
degree,  and  throughout  the  disease  Hum:  is  generally  a 
wonderful  impatience  of  control,  and  the  animals  are 
with  great  difficulty  frightened. — (See  art.  Dog,  i?i 
Rees's  Cyclopanlia.)  In  sheep,  as  well  as  dogs,  a  pe- 
culiar change  of  the  voice  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 


most  unequivocal  signs  of  the  distemper.— (See  Jlfa- 
Tour*,  de  Physiol,  Exp.  t.  8,  p.  330  ) 
Dr.  John  Hunter  calculated,  thai  out  of  every  dozen 
of- rabid  dogs  about  one  evinces  no  particulai  tendency 
i,,  in:,..  Tiiat  these  animals,  and  wolves  also,  have  no 
particular  dread  ot  fluid,  is  proved  by  facts.  Thus  a 
rabid  wolf,  at  Frejus,  swam  across  several 
(Da i  luc,  Recueil  Viriod.  </'  Observ.  vol.  4.)  Duboueix 
has  seen  mad  dogs  drink  without  difficulty;  and,  pi.  nt i- 
fully.-- -(Hmt.  de  la  Soc.  de  Mid.  an.  1783.)  Rabid 
animals  will  sometimes  eat  as  well  as  drink.  Thus 
the  wolf  which  hit  so  many  persons  at  Meyne,  in  1718* 
was  found  in  the  morning  devouring  a  shepherd's 
dog.-  And  Dr.  Giilman  speaks  of  a  dog  w  hich  was  nol 
deemed  rabid  because  it  eat  and  drank  will:  but,  as  it 
seemed  indisposed,  ii  was  killed,  though  not  before il 
had  bit  a  man,  who  fell  a  victim  to  hydrophobia.— 
(On  Die  Bite  of  a  Rabid  .Animal,  p.  15.) 

When  a  dog  bites  a  person,  it  should  not  be  immedi- 
ately killed,  hut  merely  chained  up,  because  by  destroy 
ing  it  at  once,  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  «  hetheril 
was  rabid  is  prevented,  and  great  alarm  is  thus  kepi 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  wounded  person  ami  hi 
If  the  animal  be  affected  with  rabies  it  will  perish  in  a 
tew  days.  At  the  veterinary  school  at  Alton,  w  lien  a 
dog  has  been  bit,  it  is  usual  to  chain  it  up  for  at  leas' 
tift\  thus  bsfare  it  is  restored  tc  its  master,  about  en 
weeks  being  considered  the  period  when  a  dog  gene- 
rally becomes  rabid  after  being  bitten. 

My  friend  Mr.  St.  Auhyn  had  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  however,  which  did  not  become  rabid  till  seventy 
days  had  elapsed  from  the  period  when  it  was  bitten 
by  another  dog.  As  I  saw  this  case,  and  am  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  particulars,  I  consider  it  as  fur- 
nishing a  useful  caution  against  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  the  plan  adopted  at  the  veterinary  school 
at  A I  fort. 

For  additional  details,  relating  to  the  disease  as  it 
appears  in  the  dog,  I  must  refer  to  the  above-mentioned 
paper.  Enough,  I  hope,  has  been  said,  In  make  the 
reader  aware,  that  mad  dogs  are  not  particularly  cha- 
racterized by  an  inability  to  lap  water,  nor  by  any 
degiee  of  fury.  These  animals,  when  actually  affected 
witli  rabies,  from  their  quiet  manner  have  even  net 
been  suspected  of  having  the  disorder,  and  have  been 
allowed  to  run  about,  been  fondled,  and  even  slept 
with  —(See  Mem.  of  Swedish  Jlcad.  1777.) 

The  causes  of  this  peculiar  distemper  in  dogs  are  at 
present  unknown,  and  little  more  than  conjecture 
prevails  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  positively  known 
whether  rabies  sometimes  originates  spontaneously 
in  these  animals,  though  I  believe  this  opinion  is  at 
present  gaining  ground  ;  or  whether,  like  small-pox  in 
the  human  species,  it  is  propagated  only  by  contagion. 
That  the  disease  is  frequently  imparled,  in  consequence 
of  one  dog  biting  another,  every  body  well  knows; 
yet  there  are  many  instances  in  which  this  mode  of 
propagation  cannot  be  suspected.  Several  facts  render 
it  probable,  that  among  dogs,  the  disease  is  often  com- 
municated by  contagion.  It  is  observed,  that  in  insular 
situations  dogs  are  seldom  affected,  and  this  circum- 
stance is  ascribed  to  such  animals  being  in  a  kind  of 
quarantine.  The  celebrated  sportsman, "Mr.  Meynell, 
secured  his  dogs  from  the  malady,  by  making  every 
new  hound  perform  a  quarantine  before  he  was  suffered 
to  join  the  pack.— (See  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Mid.  and  C/tir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  art.  17.)  Great 
heat  was  very  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  disease  in  dogs;  but  without  much  found- 
ation. "A  very  hot  climate,  or  one  exposed  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  a  very  hot  and  dry  season; 
feeding  upon  putrid,  stinking,  and  maggoty  flesh; 
want  of  water;  worms  in  the  kidneys,  intestines, 
brain,  or  cavities  of  the  nose,"  are  set  down  by  Boer- 
haave  as  causes  of  the  disease.— (Aphorism,  1134.) 
We  learn  from  Dr.  J.  Hunter,  that  in  the  hot  island  of 
Jamaica,  where  dogs  are  exceedingly  numerous,  nol 
one  was  known  to  go  mad  during  forty  years.— 
(Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  Knowledge,  lor. 
cit.)  Cold  weather  has  also  been  set  down  as  con- 
ducive to  rabies  among  the  canine  race,  as  is  suggested, 
because,  the  ponds  being  frozen,  these  animals  cannot 
quench  their  thirst.— (Lt  Roux.)  That  neither  of 
those  sentiments  about  heat  and  cold  being  the  cause  of 
the  origin  of  the  disease  in  dogs,  is  correct,  will  be 
manifest  enough  to  any  body  who  has  patience  In  loi  k 
over  the  volume  of  the  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  RoyaU  de  Mid. 
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tirely  to  the  consideration  of  rob  i 
from  the  Investigations  ol 

J  inuary, 
the  coldest  month  i  i  i  August,  the  h 

'  i *-l i  furnish  tli 
phobia.    «>n  the  contrary,  the  gr<  ol  rabid 

March  mil  April  ;  and  thai  of  dogs     . 
with  i  poi  i  ■-•,  in  May  and  September. 

According  to  Savary,  dop  id  in  the  ieland 

prus,  mir  in  thai  pari  of  Syria  which  la  near  the 
mil  volney  assures  us,  thai  these  animals  .  njoy 
ime  fortunate  exemption  both  in  the  latteri 
and  in  Egypt.— (J  o  1.1.5    The  traveller 

Brown   also  |,l  tlic-v  an.-  never,  in 

very  ranly,  attacked  with  n 

"  Although  (-ays  Union  l.nirey)  hydrophobia  is  more 

frequent  in  warm  than  temperate  climates,  it  is  nol 
observed  in  Egypt;  and  the  natives  assured  ns  that 
thej  knew  ol  no  Instance  In  which  tins  disease  had 
manifested  itself  elthei  in  man  or  animals.  No  doubt 
this  is  owing  to  the  species  and  character  of  the  dogs 
of  tin-  country,  and  their,  manner  of  living. 

"  ll  is  remark,  il,  that  the  Egyptian  dogs  are  almost 

continually  In  a  Btate  of  inaction  :  during  the  day  they 
1  ■* -  down  m  the  shade,  near  vessels  full  of  fresh  water 
prepared  by  the  natives.  They  only  run  about  In  the 
time:  they  evince  ti"'  Blgns  and  effects  of  their 
love  but  mire  a  year,  and  only  for  a  few  Instants. 
Idom  seen  coupled.  On  our  arrival,  there 
was  a  vasi  number  of  these  animals  in  Egypt,  bei  ause 
they  were  held,  like  many  others,  in  greal  veneration, 
and  '•  1  to  di  ath.  They  do  nol  go  into  the 
houses :  m  the  da}  1 ■  they  remain  al  tin 

streets,  and  Ihey  only  wandei  Into  the  Country  at  niL'lit, 

in  order  to  find  anj  dead  animals  w  liich 
unburied.    Their  disposition  is  meek  ai 

and   they   rarely   fight   With   each 

tin-.  1  .  mpl  1  in  n  1  from  rabies."—!  /  a 

de  Chir.  Militaire,  1.  %  p.  236.) 
beervation  aboul  the  exemption  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dogs  from  rabies  is  very  nncient,  having  been  made 
by  Prosper  A Ipinus.— {Rer. ,  ,  ap.8.) 

According  to  Barrow,  the  dogs  in  the  vicinitj 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  CafFrarta,  verj  n 
mad. — {1'rnfth  in'n  the  Interior  «/  .  ij  n 
authors  bssi  rl  thai  rabies  m  in  South  Vme 

ricn.  [1  n,  Comment. 

in  .i/'hi'r.  1129,     Portal,  Ac.)     L.  Valentin  dei 
thai   it   1-  exceedingly  rare  In  the  warm  regions  of 

America,  imt  cm i  in  iiie  northern  pail  of  that 

continent— (Jottrn.  Oin.de Mid.  t30.)    Dr.'i  ; 

wim  resided  a  g I  while  m  the  Wesi  iinin  3,  never 

saw  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  rabies  there  {Prat 
Physic);  and  Dr.  I!.  Moseley  states,  that  the  disnrdei 
was  nol  known  in  those  islands  dow  n  to  1783.    ( In  the 
other  hand,  11, e  disease  somethni  9  happens  in  thi 

,  though  nol  with  such  frequency  as  at  all  to 
justify  the  doctrine  about  heal  being  the  cause  of  its 
production.  The  silence  of  Hippocrates  proves,  thai 
in  his  days  hydrophobia  musl  have  been  verj  'are  in 
as  the  disnrdei  is  nol  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  an  Inference  may  be  made,  that  it  could  not 
be  so  common  In  the  hot  tracts  of  the  globe,  inhabited 
by  the  Hebrews,  aa  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe 

and  An, 

hei  can  the  sentiment  be  rei  1 1,  thai 

rabies  is  more  frequent  in  the  ninth  than  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe;  for  De  la  Fontaine  particu- 
larly Helices    how   cxtremelv  rare   it    is    in    Poland. — 

(Chir.  Mr!  rite  disease  is 

reported  to  be  very  common  in  Prussian  Lithu 

hut  mal  dogs  are  seldom  or  never  heard  of  at  Arch- 
angel, Tobolsk,  or  in  the  country  north  of  St.   I 
l>iir  iz. 

In  Mr.  MeyneTI'a account,  which  was  communicated 
to  him  by  a  physician, il  is  asserted,  thai  the  complaint 
arises  from  hot  weather,  nor  putrid  provisions, 
nor  from  anj  cause  except  the  bite  ;  for,  howevei  dogs 
have  been  confined,  however  fed,  or  whatever  may 
have  been  the  heat  of  the  season,  the  disorder  neyer 
commenced  without  a  possibility  of  tracing  it  to  the 
preceding  cause,  nor  was  it  ever  introduced  into  tin, 

kennel,    except    by  the  bite  of  a  Iliad  dog.      (See  art 

I'     GlUinan  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  disease1 
bnbly  excited  independently  of  pari 
climates,  of  putrid  aliinenvof  deficiency  of  water,  of 


wanl  of  perspiration,  or  of  the  worm  under  the  tonsue 
to  which  <ai,  ,  at  different  times  ascribed* 

and  he  expresses  his  belief,  that  it  origi 

what  like  typhus  in  the  human  subject,  and  is  not  al- 
ways produced  by  inoculation,  or  by  menus  of  a  bite, 
lb'  thinks,  that  It  may  be  occasionally  brought  on  by 
itiuemenl  of  doss,  without  exercise,  in  close  anil 
filthy  keinels  ;  and  that  the  success  of  Air.  Trevnlyan, 

as  related  by  Dr.  Bardsley,  in  clearing  bis  kennel  of 
the  disease,  by  changing  even  the  pavement,  after 

other  means  of  purification  had  failed,  affords  pre- 
sumptive e\  idence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  ;  and,  con- 
sequently,  tins  author  thinks,  that  the  method  of  qua- 
rantine, adopti  d  by  Mr  Mcynell,  and  recommended  by 
Dr.  Bardsley,  on  the  supposition  that  the  disease  origi- 
nates exclusively  from  contagion,  will  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient preventive  alone:  and  he  infers,  from  some 
facts  reported  by  Mr.  Daniel,  that  the  poison  some- 
lies  dormant  in  dogs,  four,  five,  and  six  months; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  period  of  two  months  is 
not  a  1  mine. — (See  Gillman's  Diss,  on 

'!'  n  Rabid  .Inimtil.) 
In  opposition,  however,  to  some  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  tin'  foregoing  passage,  it  should  be  known, 
ihat  Dupuytren,  Magendie,  and  Breschel  have  pur- 
posely kept  many  dogs  for  a  long  time  in  the  most 
disgusting  stal  iness,  let  t  hern  even  die  in 

dition  for  want  of  food  and  water,  or  even 

ill    each    other,  yet  without    exciting    rabies. — 

..led.  I.  47,  ;;.  53.)     Yet   Professor 

of  Turin,  is  said  to  have  produced  this,  or  .some 

similar  disease,  in  cats,  hv  keeping  them   shut    up  in  a 

room.— {Mim.  dc  VAead.  Imp.  dr.  Turin,  1805  d  1808, 
p.  03.  de  hi  JVoliee  tits  Travaux.)  On  the  whole,  I  con 
shier  it  well  proved,  that  neither  loin;  thirst,  hun 
ling  putrid  flesh,  nor  tilth,  will  occasion  the 
disease  in  the  canine  race.     At  Aleppo,  where  these 

perish  in  great  numbers  from  want  ol  food 

and  w  a  neat  of  the  climate,  the  distemper 

d  10  In'  unknown.     Nor  is  rabies  found   to  attack 

ileus  ami  cats  with  particular  frequency  during  the 
copulating  season,  and.  therefore,  the  oestrus  Mauris 
cannot  be  admitted  lo  have  any  share  in  its  production, 
aa  some  writers  have  been  disposed  to  believe. — (See 
Diet,  tits  .',<  t,  nees  Jird.  1.  47,  p.  55.) 

Altb  riters  believe  in  the  reality  of  a 

poison,  or  spi  ius  principle,  in  cases  of  ra- 

bies, the  fact  has  In  en  questioned,  or  absolutely  re- 
jected by  others.  Bosquillon  considered  the  disease 
always  as  the  ellect  of  fear,  or  an  impression  upon  the 
imagination.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  far  from 
being  new,  and  has  been  ahly  refuted  by  many  authors, 
and  especially  by  M.  Desautt,  of  Bourdeaux,  who  re- 
marks, thai  hi  and  mules,  r/iitbns  von  est 
inttlltittis,  had  died  rabid  the  very  year  in  which  he 
wrote;  and  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  ,T.  Vaughan,  that  an 
infant  in  the  cradle  is  sometimes  attacked,  while  many 
timorous  children  escape. 

Anclhei  notion  has  partially  prevailed,  that  rabies  does 
not  depend  upon  any  virus,  hut  upon  the  continuance 
of  an  irritation  in  the  bitten  parts,  affecting  the  whole 
nervous  system.  —  I  Percival ;  J.  Mrase  ;  Oirard  ;  <$-c.) 
Bui  this  doctrine  confounds  rabies  and  tetanus  to- 
gether, and  can  only  apply  10  the  symptomatic  non- 
infectious  hydrophobia  from  an  ordinary  wound  or 
laceration. 

The  facts,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  a  peculiar  infec- 
tious principle  in  cases  Ol  rabies,  are  too  numerous  to 

leave  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Twenty-three  in- 
dividuals were  bit  one  morning  by  a  female  wolf,  of 

whom  thirteen  died  in  the  course  of  a  (f\\-  months, 
besides  several  cows,  which  bad  been  injured  by  the 
same  animal.  Mow  could  all  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons have  had  similar  symptoms,  and  especially  a  hor- 
ror of  fluids,  had  they  not  been  all  under  the  influence 
of  some  cause,  besides  the  bites?  The  patients  who 
died  were  hit  on  the  naked  skin  ;  while  in  the  others, 
who  escaped  infection,  the  bites  happened  through 
their  clothes,  which  no  doubt  intercepted  the  saliva, 
the  vehicle  of  the  virus.  In  the  essay  by  I.e  Rnux, 
mention  is  made  of  three  persons,  bit  by  a  rabid  wolf 
near  Autiin,  in  July,  1781,  and,  notwithstanding  mer- 
curial frictions,  lit  y  all  died  of  hydrophobia.  Of  ten 
other  individuals  bit  by  a  wolf,  nine  died  rabid. — 
(/?■;/,  Mem.  dc  In  5„j  Rrya.'-  de  Mr  I.  p.  147.]  Twen- 
ty-four persons  vn  re  injured  in  the  same  manner  near 
Rochelle,  and  eighteen  of  them  perished. — yindry, 
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Recherches  snr  le  Rage,  ed.  3,  p.  196.)  On  the  27tli 
January,  1780,  fifteen  individuals  were  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  attended  at  Senlis  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  French  Royal  Society  of  Physic  :  ten  had  received 
the  bites  on  the  naked  flesh,  and  five  through  their 
clothes.  Of  the  first  ten,  only  five  losttheir  lives,  three 
of  them  dying  of  decided  rabies  between  the  27th  of 
February  and  the  3d  of  April ;  and  the  other  two  be- 
tween the  29th  of  February  and  the  18th  of  March. 
Unless  the  opinion  be  adopted,  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  an  infectious  principle,  a  sort  of  inoculation, 
it  would  be  impossible  rationally  to  explain  the  cause 
of  so  many  deaths  from  the  bites  of  rabid  animals.  If 
the  idea,  that  rabies  originates  from  fear,  or  nervous 
irritation,  were  true,  how  could  we  account  for  there 
being  such  a  difference  between  the  usual  consequences 
of  the  bite  of  a  healthy  dog,  and  those  of  the  bite  of 
one  affected  with  rabies  ?  Healthy  dogs  are  inces- 
santly quarrelling,  and  biting  each  other  in  the  streets, 
yet  their  wounds  are  not  followed  by  rabies  ;  and,  as 
a  modern  author  remarks,  if  hydrophobia  were  refer- 
able to  nervous  irritation  derived  from  the  wounded 
part,  how  does  it  happen,  that,  among  the  thousands 
of  wounded  after  a  great  battle,  hydrophobia  is  not 
seen  instead  of  tetanus  ?— {Diet,  des  Sciences  Med. 
t.  47,  p.  61.)  But  if  it  were  yet  possible  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  an  infectious  principle  in  hydrophobia,  this 
possibility  would  be  removed  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  disease  may  be  communicated  to  healthy  animals 
by  inoculating  them  with  the  saliva  of  certain  other 
rabid  animals.  In  fact,  as  I  have  stated,  the  bites  of 
such  animals  are  in  every  point  of  view  only  an  inocu- 
lation ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the 
numerous  instances  on  record,  in  which  the  disease 
arose  in  the  human  subject,  as  a  consequence  of  a  rabid 
dog  or  cat  (not  suspected  to  be  in  this  state  at  the  time) 
having  been  played  with,  fondled,  or  suffered  to  lick 
the  naked  skin,  in  which  there  was  at  the  moment 
some  slight  scratch,  entirely  overlooked. 

Many  of  the  ancient  writers  not  only  believed  in  the 
hydrophobic  virus,  or  infectious  principle,  but  even  in 
its  diffusion  through  the  blood,  flesh,  and  secretions  in 
general  ;  and  this  hypothesis  was  professed  by  Boer- 
haave,  Van  Swieten,  Sauvages,  F.  Hoffman,  &c. ;  but, 
in  proportion  as  the  humoral  pathology  lost  ground, 
the  foregoing  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  opinion 
adopted,  that  the  infection  is  confined  to  the  saliva, 
and  wounded  part,  in  which  it  has  been  inserted. 

The  tales  of  some  old  authors  would  lead  one  to 
think,  that  hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  by  eat- 
ing the  flesh  of  a  rabid  animal.— (Fernelius,  De  Obs. 
Rer.  Caus.  et  Morb.  Epidem.  lib.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Schenck- 
ius  Mangetus,  Src.)  But  respecting  these  accounts,  it 
is  remarked,  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  much  confi- 
dence ;  for  it  is  certain  that  rabies  never  begins,  as  is 
stated  with  regard  to  some  of  the  cases  in  question,  a 
few  hours  after  the  application  of  its  cause,  and  its 
early  stage  is  never  characterized  by  any  fury,  or  dis- 
position to  bile.  And,  besides,  how  can  such  relations 
be  reconciled  with  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  employed  the  liver  of  the  mad  dog, 
or  wolf,  as  a  remedy  ?  Palmarius  also  fed  his  patients 
for  three  days  with  the  dried  blood  of  the  rabid  ani- 
mal.— (Mim.  de  la  Soc.  de  MM.  p.  136  ;  et  le  No.  178.) 
The  flesh  of  a  bullock,  which  had  been  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  afterward  died  rabid,  was  sold  to  the  inhahit- 
tnts  of  Medola  near  Mantua,  yet  none  of  them 
were  attacked  with  hydrophobia.— (Andry,  Recherches 
sur  la  Rage,  <$-c.  p.  30.)  Dr.  Le  Camus  informed  Lar- 
rey,  that  he  had  eaten  the  flesh  of  animals,  which  died 
rabid,  but  he  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  the  expe- 
riment. And  it  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  L.  Valen- 
tin, that  certain  negroes  in  the  United  Statesof  America 
had  no  illness  from  eating  the  flesh  of  pigs  which  had 
died  of  rabies.— (Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  30,  p.  417.)  As 
for  the  question,  whether  the  blood  is  infected  ?  it  is  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  settled  in  the  negative,  notwith- 
standing the  account  given  by  Lemery  of  a  dog,  which 
was  attacked  with  rabies,  as  is  said,  from  lapping  the 
blood  of  a  hydrophobic  patient,  who  had  been  bled.— 
(Hist,  de  VAcad.  Royale  des  Sciences,  1707,  p.  25.) 
Dupuytren,  Breschet,  and  Magendie  were  never  able 
to  communicate  rabies  by  rubbing  wounds  with  blood 
taken  from  mad  dogs;  and  they  even  several  times  in- 
jected such  blood  into  the  veins  of  other  healthy  dogs, 
yet  none  of  these  latter  animals  were  attacked  with 
rabies,  though  they  were  keot  for  a  sufficient  length  of 


time  to  leave  no  doubt  ipon  the  subject.— (See  n,-,# 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  63.) 

A  point  of  greater  practical  interest  than  the  former 
is,  whether  the  drinking  of  the  milk  of  an  animal  la- 
bouring under  rabies,  is  attended  Willi  any  risk  of  com- 
municating the  disease?  It  is  asserted  by  Tunaiis 
that  a  peasant,  his  wife,  children,  and  several  other 
persons,  were  seized  with  hydrophobia,  in  consequence 
of  drinking  the  milk  of  a  rabid  cow  ;  and  that  the  hus- 
band and  eldest  child  were  saved  by  medical  treatment  • 
but  that  the  wife  and  four  of  the  children  died.  It  is 
farther  stated,  that  three  or  lour  months  afterward 
the  maid  and  a  neighbour,  who  had  partaken  of  the 
milk  of  the  same  cow,  also diedof  hydrophobia.— (Cons 
7,  obs.  33.)  In  opposition  to  this  account,  however' 
several  facts,  reported  by  other  writers  of  greater  cre- 
dit, tend  to  prove,  that  hydiophobia  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  milk  of  a  rabid  animal.— (Nuva  Acta 
Nat.  Cur.  vol.  1,  obs.  55;  Baudot,  in  Mem.  de  la  Soc 
Royale  de  Med.  an.  1782  et  83,  I.  2,  p.  91.) 

The  cases  reported  by  F.  Hoffman  and  Chabert 
with  the  view  of  proving  the  possibility  of  infection 
through  the  medium  of  the  semen,  are  of  no  weight 
because,  on  a  critical  examination  of  them,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  infection  of  the  women  is  stated  to 
have  taken  place  very  soon  after  their  husbands  bad 
been  bit,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  esta- 
blished character  of  the  disease,  as  it  never  commences 
and  of  course  cannot  be  propagated  in  any  manner 
soon  after  the  receipt  of  the  bite.  Besides,  these  his- 
tories are  refuted  by  others  of  greater  accuracy.— (See 
Baudot,  in  Mini,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Mid.  an.  1782, 
frc.  p.  92.  RiiHillier,  vol.  cit.  p.  136.  211.  Bouieille, 
p.  237.  Boissiire,  in  Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  1. 17,  p.  296.) 
Neither  can  hydrophobia  be  imparted  by  the  breath, 
notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Cadius  Aurelianus, 
and  some  other  old  writers.  A  nurse,  mentioned  by 
Dr.  J.  Vaughan,  repeatedly  kissed  a  hydrophobic  in- 
fant, which  she  had  suckled,  and  exposed  herself  inces- 
santly  to  its  breath,  but  without  the  least  ill  effects. 
The  fear  which  lias  also  been  entertained,  of  the  dis- 
order being  receivable  from  the  application  of  the 
patient's  perspiration  to  the  skin,  is  not  founded  upon 
any  authentic  facts. 

Does  the  infectious  principle  of  rabies  reside  in  the 
salivary  secretion,  or  in  the  mucus  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchia??  The  common  belief  is,  that,  in  hydropho- 
bia, the  salivary  glands  are  considerably  affected.  But, 
it  has  been  remarked  by  a  modern  writer,  that  if  these 
glands  exhibit  no  morbid  alteration  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disorder;  if  they  are  found  healthy  after 
death;  if  the  air-passages  are  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  if  the  saliva  does  not  constitute  the  frothy  slaver 
about  the  lips  ;  and  if  such  slaver,  wherewith  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  by  inoculation,  is  de- 
rived from  the  inflamed  windpipe  and  bronchia;,  and 
consists  of  mucus  converted  into  a  kind  of  foam  by 
the  convulsive  manner  in  which  the  patient  breathes ; 
there  is  some  reason  for  questioning  whether  the  sa- 
liva, strictly  so  called,  undergoes  the  alteration  gene- 
rally supposed.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47, 
p.  66.)  However,  this  writer  is  not  exactly  correct, 
when  he  describes  the  frothy  secretion  about  the  mouth, 
as  being  altogether  composed  of  mucus  from  the  tra- 
chea, since  a  great  part  of  it  is  unquestionably  true 
saliva  and  mucus  secreted  in  the  fauces  and  mouth. 
In  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  which  died  rabid,  Dr.  Gillman 
constantly  observed  traces  of  inflammation,  and  he 
once  tried  to  communicate  the  disease  to  two  rabbits, 
by  inoculating  them  with  matter  taken  from  pustules 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  rabid  dog  ;  but  no  infection 
took  place.— (On  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal,  p.  32.) 

According  to  professor  Rossi  of  Turin,  the  nerves 
"  before  they  grew  cold,  participated  with  the  saliva 
in  the  property  of  communicating  rabies."  He  asserts, 
that  he  once  imparted  the  disease  by  inserting  in  a 
wound  a  bit  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  immediately  after  it 
had  been  taken  from  a  living  rabid  cat.— (See  Mim.de 
VAcad.  Imp.  de  Turin,  Sciences,  Phys.  et  Mathim.  de 
1805  d  1808,  part  93,  de  la  Notice  des  Trdvauz.) 

After  all  which  has  been  stated  concerning  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  infectious  principle  of  hydrophobia  being 
more  or  less  diffused  through  the  solids  ami  fluids  of  a 
rabid  animal,  and  not  being  restricted  to  the  saliva, 
perhaps  the  safest  conclusion  to  be  made  is,  not  to 
reject  the  opinion  altogether,  but  to  consider  it  as  at 
present  requiring  farther  proof.    And  from  observa- 
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Uom  "f  wliat  happens  In  the  baman  subject  the  same 
Inference  -  should  not  alw  ays  be  draw  a,  as  from  expe 

n  animals,  n  htcb  are  liabh  to  Ik 
wuh  ip  ,  infectious 

character.      Bee  Diet.  di      ciena 
Although  man  to  be  met  with  In  the 

Idea,  that  the  mere  application  ol  th<  lallvaofa  rabid 

animal  to  the  wund  entire  ih i  the  humi 

may  git  <■  rise  i<>  b]  drophobia,  the  assertion  i-  contrary 
-I  ii[»  rience,  and  liable  to  a  reflection  which 
niusl  overturn  the  hypothesis ;  viz.  •' 

ibrosion,  or  broken  pimple  on  thi 
the  body,  such  as  would  not  bo  likely  in  many  in- 
e  may  rendei  the  application  of 
tin-  saliva  in  the  pan  a  iiladon. 

Instances  are  also  reported,  the  tenour  of  which  is  to 
prove,  that  the  hydrophobic  virus  may  take  effect 
through  .'i  sound  mucous  membrane. — {Palmariue,  dt 
Jim  Ins    i  hi  Rage,  p.  131  ; 

Matthieu   m   .Mini,  de  la  Sm  aid.  p.  310, 

-  nut  happen  in  the  human  sub 
Jecl  is  tolerably  well  proved  by  the  consideration,  that 
formerly  a  claes  ol  nun  mule  it  their  business  to  suck 
the  wounds  caused  by  the  bites  of  rabid  animals ;  yet 

none  of  then traded  bydrnphobia  from  this  bold 

■  mploj  mi  ni.     i  Bosquillon,  Manx,  it  la  Soe.  a" Emula- 
tion, i.  3,  p.  1.)    The  example  of  the  nurse,  who  re- 
kissed  a  child  without  the  least  ill  i  flfei  t, 
winir  ii  u.is  dying  ui  rabies,  as  recorded  by  Dr.. I. 
Vaughan.  baa  been  already  noticed.     However,   ii 
hydrophobia  were  apparently  in  arise  in  any  rare  in- 
stance from  the  application  of  the  slaver  of  a  rabid 
animal  in  the  inside  of  the  lips,  no  positive  inference 
cmi-Ul  he  drawn  from  the  met,  unless  the  mi  ana  were 
rtaining  that  there  were  no  slight 
abrasion  about  the  gums,  or  within  the  mouth,  pre- 
vious!} to  sm  ii  application. 
I'm  the  hydrophobic  virus  to  take  effect,  therefore, 
rally,  ifnoi  always  necessary,  that  the  Infec- 
n  i  i»'  either  applied  i"  an  abraded,  wounded, 
or  ulcerated  surface.    In  the  case  of  a  bite,  the  teeth 
nvenomed  weapons,  wbicb  at  once  cause  the 
solution  of  continuity,  ami  deposite  the  Infection  in  the 
pan.    itut  the  mere  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  ami  the 
application  of  the  infectious  aaliva  i"  the  denuded 
cutis,  will  often  suffice  for  the  future  produi  lion  ol  ibe 

Vt  Hie  'ie  i>r  . .  Hiiin  ii  nil-  ai  inn,  therefore, 

i>  a  Hue  inoculation, II  follows, thai  thedangei  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  quantity  of  Infectious 
in. en  i  conveyed  into,  oi  applied  to  the  part,  the  effec- 
tual manner  In  which  the  saliva  is  lodged  In  iiie  flesh, 
ihe  i\i.  hi  and  numiiei  of  the  wounds,  and  particular!] 
the  circumstance  of  the  teeth  of  the  rabid  animal 
having  passed  through  no  clothes,  by  which  the  saliva 
might  possibly  be  effectually  prevented  from  entering 

Hie  wound  at  all.      Heme,  lutes  on  llie  hands  and  face 

are  well  known  to  be  of  the  most  dangerous  descrip 
tiun,  especially  those  on  the  lace,  the  hands  being 

m i in M  s  pi  otected  w  ith  gloves. 

From  wbal  has  been  observed,  however,  it  is  not  to 
he  concluded  i ii.it  ihe  disease  always  follows,  even 

when  the  animal  which  illflicla  Ihe  lute  is  decidedly 
rabid,  and  si. ol  i's  sali\  a  is  actually  applied  to  the 

wounded  or  abraded  parts.  On  the  contrary,  experience 

fully  proves,  that  out  ot  ilit  great  number  of  individu- 
al- often  i  H  bj  He  same  mad  dog,  and  lo  whom  no 
effectual  prophylactic  measure  is  extended,  only  ;, 
greater  or  tesa  mm. her  are  afterward  attacked  with 
hydrophobia.  Winn  tins  difference  in  the  fate  of  the 
individuals  cannbl  he  explained  by  the  intervention 

of  their  clothes,  Ihe  thlcknesa  of  ihe  cuticle  at  the  in- 
lured  pan.  tie  small  si/.e  ami  superficial  nature  oi  the 

bite,  the  ablution  of  the  pan,  or  some  oilier  mode  in 
which  any  actual  Inoculation  may  have  been  rendered 

Ineffectual,  it  canonlj  be  referred  to  some  unknown 
peculiarities  or  differences  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
several  individuals.  The  latter  conjecture  seems  more 
probable  when  the  fact  is  recollected  that  some  ani- 
mals are  more  susceptible  of  rabies  than  others,  and 
.,,  peai  io  i.  mm  ihe  Infection  altogether. 

ire  more  susceptible  of  the  Infection  than  the 
human  species.    Four  men  and  twelve  doga  were  bil 

•  mad  dog,  and    every  one  of  the  dot's  died 

of  the  disease]  w  hlle  all  the  four  men  escaped,  though 

tins  used  no  othei  means  of  prevention  hut  such  as 
IK)  SM  everj  day  tail.    There  is  also  an  instance  of 


twenty  persona  being  bit  by  the  same  mad  dog,  of  whom 
only  one  had  the  disease. 

Or.  Heysham  lias  di  lined  hydrophobia  to  be  an  aver- 
sion and  horror  at  liquids,  exciting  a  painful  convulsion 
of  the  pharynx,  and  occurring  at  an  indeterminate 
period  after  the  canine  virus  has  been  received  into 
■ii  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  spastni,  and  defines  it,  a  loathing  and  great 
dread  of  drinking  any  liquids,  from  their  creating  a 
painful  convulsion  oi  the  pharynx,  occasioi 
commonly  by  the  bite  of  a  mail  animal.  Others  have 
suggested  the  following  definition  as  more  complete: 
melancholy,  dread  of  cold  air,  of  any  thine  sinning, 
and  particularly  of  water,  often  arising  from  the  bite 
ol  a  mad  animal — (Parr's  Med.  Diet.)  However, 
the  latter  definition  is,  perhaps,  equally  objectionable, 
becausi  unit-  is  not  invariably  a  dread  of  shining 
bodies. — (See  Dr.  PoteeWs  Case,  p.  8.)  While  some 
authors  represent  it  as  a  nervous  disorder,  others, 
among  whom  is  Boerbaave,  consider  it  as  one  of  an 
Inflammatory  nature.  In  many  systems  of  surgery, 
hydrophobia  is  treated  of  with  poisoned  wounds,  of 
iee  oi  w  he  h  it  is  Btrictly  the  effect 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  they 
aie  (j.  in  rally  lardy  in  making  their  appearance,  a  con- 
aiderable,  but  a  very  variable,  space  of  time  usually 
elapsing  between  their  commencement  and  the  receipt 
oi  ihe  hue.  Out  of  a  table  of  131  cases,  none  of  the 
patients  became   ill   before  the  eleventh  day  after  Ihe 

bite  I  oi  j  threi  before  the  eighteenth.  It  is  pre- 
tended by  rouleau,  ihat  one  patient  was  bit  by  a  dog 
in  the  morning,  and  was  attacked  with  hydrophobia  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  as  ibis  account 
municated  to  ihe  author  a  long  time  after  ihe 
occurrence,  and  not  by  a  medical  man,  it  deserves 

little  confidence'.   Anolhercase,  advened  to  by  Mead,  is 

deprived  of  ail  its  importance  by  the  sane 

ation,    These  examples, as  well  as  anotbei 

by  Astruc,  in  which  the  patient  is  said  to  have  had 

hydrophobia  in    less   than    three   days,  aft 

wounded  on  the  temples,  can  at  most  he  regarded  omy 

as  spec ins  of  symptomatic  hydrophobia. — [Diet,  drs 

Sciencet  .Med.  (.47,  p.  74.)  There  appears  in  be  no 
determinate  period  at  which  the  disordei  makes  us 
attack  after  the   i ;  but  it  is  calculated,  that  ihe 

symptom-  ally    commence    between    Ilit! 

thirtieth  and  fortieth  days,  and  thai  after  this  time  the 
increase.  Of  fifteen  patients,  whuee 
cases  Trolliet  was  acquainted  with,  .-even  were  at- 
tacked between  the  fourteenth  and  thirtieth  days;  Sve 
heiw  ecu  t he  thirtieth  and  fortieth  :  two  a  little  beyond 
the  latter  period ;  and  one  after  fourteen  weeks.  In 
May,  1784,  seventeen  persons  were  bit  by  a  rabid 
wolf  mar  Ilnve,  of  whom  ten  were  afterward  at- 
lacked  with  hydrophobia;  viz.  one  on  the  fifteenth 
da]  after  the  bite ;  one  on  the  eighteenth ;  one  on  the 
ninteenth;  one  on  the  twenty-eighth;  one  on  the 
thirtieth;  one  on  the  thirty-third;  one  on  the  thirty- 
lifib  ;  one  on  the  foily -fourth  ;  one  on  the  fifty-second  ; 
.and  the  last  on  the  sixty-eighth  day. — (Hist,  de  la 
Soc.  Royals  de  Med.  p.  209.)  Fothergill  and  Mosefey 
mention  cases  in  which  the  disease  began  four  months 
after  the  bite;  and  H.  Matthey  of  Geneva  details  an 
instance  In  which  the  interval  was  117  days. — (Journ. 
Gin.  t.  54,  p.  275.)  Haguenot  knew  of  a  case  in 
which  the  interval,  between  the  bite  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  illness,  was  five  months. — (Portal,  p.  183.) 
Dr.  J.  Vaughan  mentions  an  interval  of  nine  mouths ; 
Mead  of  eleven ;  Galen,  Bauhin,  and  Boissidre,  of  a 
year;  Nourse  of  nineteen  months;  and  R.  Lenlilius,  of 
three  years. 

Dr.  Bardsley,  of  Manchester,  has  recorded  a  case  Jn 
which  the  most  careful  inquiries  tended  to  prove, 
that  the  patient  bad  never  suffered  the  least  injury  from 
any  animal,  except  the  bite  inflicted  twelve  years  pre- 
viously to  r lie  commencement  of  the  hydrophobia,  by 
a  doe  apparently  mad. — (Mem.  of  Liter  and  Phil 
Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  4.  part  2,/i.  431.) 

A  merchant  of  Montpellier  is  also  stated  to  have  been 
attacked  with  hydrophobia  ten  years  after  the  biteofa 
rabid  dog,  which  also  bit  the  patient's  brother,  who 
died  hydrophobic  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the  accident. 
-  St  e  Diet,  dt  s  >.  ii  m  i  a  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  75  I 
also  be  found  references  to  cases,  in  w  hicii  the  interval 
is  alleged  to  have  been  eighteen,  twenty,  and  even 
thirty  y.ars.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  attach  any 
credit-to  these  very  laie  periods  of  attack.  Dr.  J.  Hun- 
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ler  considers  seventeen  months,  and  Dr.  Hamilton 
nineteen,  the  longest  interval  deserving  belief. — (On 
Hydrophobia,  vol.  1,  p.  113.)  Exposure  to  tlie  Iseat  o(" 
(lie  sun,  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  fear,  are 
believed  to  have  considerable  influence  in  accelerating 
the  commencement  of  the  symptoms.  That  mental 
alarm  is  also  of  itself  sometimes  capable  of  bringing  on 
a  simple  hydrophobia,  totally  unconnected  with  infec- 
tion, is  incontestable;  a  case  which  has  not  always 
been  duly  discriminated.  A  most  convincing  proof  of 
this  (act  is  recorded  by  Barban tini, in  the  Italian  Journ. 
of  Physic,  Chemistry,  frc.  for  January  and  February, 
1817.  A  young  man  was  bit  by  a  dog  which  he  fancied 
was  mad,  and  on  the  fifth  day  he  evinced  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia,  of  which  lie  was  nearly  dying,  when 
the  dog  which  had  bit  him  was  shown  to  him  perfectly 
well,  and  the  intelligence  tranquillized  him  so  effectu- 
ally, that  he  was  quite  well  four  days  afterward.  Mr. 
John  Hunter  is  said  to  have  mentioned  in  his  lectures 
a  very  similar  case,  in  which  he  believed  the  patient 
would  certainly  have  died,  if  the  dog,  which  inflicted 
the  bite,  had  not  been  found  and  shown  to  the  patient 
perfectly  well. — (See  Journ.  Gin.  de  Med.  t.  41,  p. 
215.)  It  is  to  the  effects  of  terror  that  several  modern 
writers  are  disposed  to  refer  the  instances  of  very 
late  attacks  of  hydrophobic  symptoms  alter  the  period 
when  the  patients  were  bitten;  though,  unless  the  in- 
tellects be  changed  in  the  mean  time  by  other  causes, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  why  the  alarm  should  hot 
have  the  greatest  effect  earlier,  while  the  impression 
of  the  danger  is  undiminished  by  time.  The  idea,  thai 
the  symptoms  begin  sooner  alter  the  bile  of  a  wolf 
than  that  of  a  dog,  is  not  adopted  by  a  writer  who  has 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  information  on  the  present 
interesting  disorder. —  (See  Did.  des  Sciences  Mid.  t. 
47,  p.  77.) 

Cullen  has  divided  the  disease  into  two  stages,  the 
hydrophobia  simplex  and  rabiosa;  or  the  melancholy 
and  raving  stages  of  some  otiier  writers.  But  as  the 
early  stage  is  frequently  unattended  with  any  thing 
like  melancholy,  it  is  best  merely  to  adopt  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  first,  and  second  stages  ;  one  Comprehending 
the  effects  of  the  disorder  previously  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  dread  or  decided  aversion  of  liquids;  the  other, 
the  subsequent  changes.  The  wound,  if  treated  by 
common  methods,  usually  heals  up  at  first  in  a  favour- 
able manner.  At  some  indefinite  period,  and,  occa- 
sionally, long  after  the  bitten  part  seems  quite  well,  a 
slight  pain  begins  to  be;  felt  in  it,  or  the  neighbouring 
parts,  now  and  then  attended  with  itching,  but  gene- 
rally resembling  a  rheumatic  pain.  If  the  bite  took 
place  on  the  finger,  the  pain  successively  extends  from 
the  hand  to  the  forearm,  arm,  and  shoulder,  without 
any  redness  or  swelling  in  these  parts,  or  any  increase 
of  suffering  from  pressure  or  motion  of  the  limb.  In  a 
great  number  of  instances  the  trapezius  muscle,  and 
the  neck  on  the  same  side  as  the  bite,  are  the  points  to 
which  the  pain  principally  shoots.  The  cicatrix,  in  the 
mean  while,  begins  to  swell,  inflames,  and  often  festers 
and  discharges  an  ichorous  matter.  These  uneasy, 
painful  sensations  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  usually 
precede  any  dread  of  water  several  days;  and  they  are 
a. just  reason  for  apprehension.  Sometimes  pains  of  a 
more  flying,  convulsive  kind,  are  felt  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  patient 
complains  of  the  pain  shooting  from  the  situation  of 
the  bite  towards  the  region  of  the  heart.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  pain,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  of  heat,  a  kind 
of  tingling,  or  even  a  sensation  of  cold  extending  up  to 
the  chest,  and  throat.  Occasionally  no  local  symptoms 
take  place;  thus  Sabatier,  in  giving  account  of  several 
cases,  remarks  it  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  bitten 
parts  did  not  become  painful  previously  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  fatal  symptoms:  nor  did  any  swelling  or 
festering  occur. — (See  Mini,  dc  VInstitut.  National,  t. 
2,  p.  249,  ire.) 

Dr.  Marcet  particularly  observed,  that  the  pain  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  nerves,  rather  than  that  of  the 
absorbents.  In  the  case  which  he  has  related,  as  well 
as  in  one  of  the  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Babington,  there 
was  pain  in  the  aim  and  shoulder,  but  without  any 
affection  of  the  axillary  glands;  and  in  another  case 
(see  Medical  Communications,  vol.  2),  the  pain,  occa- 
Casioned  by  a  bite  in  the  lei,  was  referred  to  the  hip 
and  loins,  without  any  affection  in  the  inguinal  ab- 
sorbents.— {Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  A,  p.  156.)  Of  the 
Accuracy  of  the  foregoing  statement,  by  Dr.  Marcet, 


there  is  no  doubt:  the  observation,  however,  in  regard 
to  the  irritation  not  affecting  the  absorbents,  was  loin 
ago  anticipated   by  several  authors,  who  urged  the 
freedom  of  the  lymphatic  glands  from  disease,  as  an 
argument  that  the  disorder  did  notdepend  upo 
sorption  of  any  virus.     It  is  also  noticed  by  others 
who  inclined  to  the  belief  in  the  absorption  of  the  in- 
fectious principle.     "  Resorptioneiu  vims  ope 
tis   lymphatic!  fieri  verieimiliimutn  videtui 
lamen  nee  vasa  lymphatica,  nee  glandule  vicime  sti- 
mulomorboso,  vcl  Unnore  adfici  videntur;  quodinaliut 
resorptionibus  virulentis  fieri  solet."—(CaUisen,  SvsL 
Chirurgiat  Hodiernim,  vol  A,  p.  595.     Hafnia,  1798.) 

Tain  and  heaviness  are  felt  in  the  head.  Sometime! 
the  headache  is  at  first  very  severe;  sometimes  but 
slight;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  often  becomes  intense, 
general,  and  accompanied  with  a  sense  of 
upon  the  temples.  In  certain  instances,  the  pati  mt's 
sleep  lasts  a  good  while,  though  disturbed  by  dreams' 
while,  in  other  more  frequent  examples,  lie  is  continu- 
ally restless.  The  intellectual  functions  genera 
increased;  the  memory  stronger;  the  conception  more 
ready;  the  imagination  more  fertile;  and  then 
linn  more  animated.  However,  some  patients  are 
silent  and  dejected,  and  when  questions  are  put  to 
them,  the  answers  are  short  and  peevish.  But  the 
greater  number  are  active,  lively,  and  talkative.  At 
the  same  time  the  organs  of  sense  betray  signs  of  in- 
creased sensibility ;  and  the  eyes,  which  ate  \ 
and  bright,  avoid  a  strong  light.  Sometimes  the  pupil 
is  found  to  be  considerably  dilated.  Extraordinary 
pains  are  felt  about  the  neck,  trunk,  and  limbs.  Ii  is 
not  uncommon,  also,  for  the  patient  to  evince  great 
anxiety,  or  to  fall  into  a  state  of  dull  despair  and  me- 
lancholy. These  last  symptoms,  of  which  great  notice 
is  taken  by  writers,  are  particularly  ascribable  to  the 
effect  of  fear.  The  disorder  of  the  organs  of  digestion 
is  sometimes  manifested  in  various  ways.  though  it  is 
far  from  being  so  frequent  and  striking  as  the  affections 
of  the  head  which  precede  it.  The  disorder  referred 
to  consists  at  first  iii  loss  of. appetite,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, and  afterward  constipation,  and  sometimes  colic: 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  the  pulse  is  generally 
somewhat  more  frequent  and  strong  than  in  health, 
and  the  countenance  appears  more  animated. 

Tlie  above  symptoms  precede  the  second  stage,  or 
that  of  decided  rabies,  only  by  a  few  days,  usually  four 
or  six,  though  sometimes  but  two  or  three. — [Diet,  des 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  78.) 

The  second  stage  of  hydrophobia  commences  with 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  dread  or  aversion  of 
liquids.  The  ungovernable  agitation  and  distressing 
sense  of  suffocation  excited  by  the  sight  of  liquids,  the 
aiii  nipt  to  drink,  or  even  the  mere  idea  of  di inking,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  remarkable  symptom  of  the 
disorder.  The  patient  is  also  frequently  attacked  with 
the  same  kind  of  commotion  and  suffering  from  other 
causes,  such  as  the  least  agitation  of  the  air,  or  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  light.  Indeed,  some  patients  are  so 
much  affected  by  a  blast  of  wind,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  endeavour  to  elude  it  by  walking  with  their 
backs  towards  it  (Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid.  p. 
157);  while  others  scream  out  whenever  the  window 
or  door  of  their  room  is  opened. — (Morgagni,  De  Sed. 
ct  Cajis.  Morb.  Epi.it.  8,  No.  28.) 

Dr.  Marcet,  in  relating  the  case  of  the  patient  affected 
with  hydrophobia,  observes,  that  "on  our  proposing  to 
him  to  drink,  he  started  up,  and  recovered  his  breath 
by  a  deep  convulsive  inspiration;  yet  he  expressed 
much  regret  that  he  could  not  drink,  as  lie  conceived  it 
would  give  him  great  relief,  his  mouth  being  extremely 
parched  and  clammy.  On  being  urged  to  tiy,  how- 
ever, he  took  up  a  cup  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a 
teaspoon  in  the  other.  The  thought  of  drinking  out 
of  the  cup  appeared  lo  him  intolerable :  but  he  seemed 
determined  to  drink  with  the  spoon.  With  an  expres- 
sion of  terror,  yet  with  great  resolution,  he  filled  the 
spoon  and  proceeded  to  carry  it  to  his  lips;  but  before 
it  reached  his  mouth,  his  courage  forsook  him,  and  he 
was  forced  to  desist.  He  repeatedly  renewed  the 
attempt:  but  with  no  more  success.  His  arm  became 
rigid  and  immoveable  whenever  lie  tried  to  raise  it 
towards  his  mouth,  and  he  struggled  in  vain  niiainst  this 
spasmodic  resistance.  At  last,  shotting  his  eyes,  and 
with  a  kind  of  convulsive  efl'ort,  he  suddenly  threw 
into  his  mouth  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid,  which  he 
actually  swallowed.     But  at  the   same  instant  he 
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Jumped  up  from  his  chair,  and  flew  to  the  end  of  the 
room  panting  for  breath,  and  In  a  ribabie 

tm  r<.i  Even 

tin-  ■plashing  or  running  of  any  liquid  cam  s  a  \ir>  at 

oi  in.  onverlli  nee.     \-  the  lyati  m  bei  omi 
in,!  tnoi  I  ■»■  patient  la  <  i  Mi  atei  i>  entirely, 

quent  and  violent  flu  of  anxiety  und  loud 

using  from  ill  The  woman,  whom 

Dr  Powell  attended,  was  often  attacked  In  this  way, 
in  i  on  u  a  flj 

settling  on  bet  fare.  The  noise  of  tea-cups,  or  the 
mention  of  any  son  of  drink,  greatly  disturbed  her, 
though  siif  was  not  ai  all  agitated  hy  the  sound  of  hei 
Urine.  The  currents  of  all  entering  her  room,  when- 
ever the  door  opened,  became  very  distressing  to  her, 

and  Hi's  nunc  ai.d  more  10.     The  pain   in   her  neck 

,i  she  could  h  aro  ly  bear  it  to  i«- 
touched  ;  but  she  made  use  of  a  looking-glass  without 
the  Inconvenience  which  hydrophobic  patients  usually 

suffer  i the  siL'hi  of  shining  bodies.    Dr.  Powell 

that  the  paroxysmi   which  this  poor  woman 
suffered,  resembled  those  of  hysteria,  and  Inert 

durai as  the  disorder  lasted.    " She  described  their 

commencement  to  be  in  the  stomach,  with  a  working 

and  fulness  there;    and    thai  a  pricking  substanct 

■  I  up  into  her  throat  and  choked  her ;  she  screamed 

suddenly,  and  grasped  (irmly  hold  of  her  attendants, 

as  if  voluntarily  ;  and  muscular  convul 

which  were  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  general 

.ind  violent.    The  causes  from  winch  these  pare 

were  extremely  siii'iu ;  the  passage  of  a  fly  near 
lier  lace,  ihe  attempt  to  swallow  a  pill, a  stream  ot air, 
the  sight  of  oil  or  wine,  or  any  other  liquids,  even  Hie 

sound  of  water,  and  other  such  circumstances,  were 

sufficient ;  she  now  also  complained  of  inconvenience 

from   light,  which   was  accordingly  moderated.     The 

tot  sounds  was  peculiar;  for,  though  in  the  sub- 
sequent stages  their  influence  became  more  general)  at 
this  period  the  effect  was  rather  proportionate  to  the 

they  excited  in  her  mind,  than  to  their  vi 
Bella,  ana  other  strong  noises,  aid  not  agitate  her;  bo) 

the   clatter  of  eaithen  ware,   the    noise   of    B  distant 

pump,  or  any  thing  connected  with  liquids,  produced 
the  paroxysms  In  all  their  violence."    She  t  onld  bwbJ 

low  fresh  currants  with  less   l(  listant  •    than  any  thing 

els,.,  taking  care  that  they  were  perfectly  dry     Hei 

mind  had,  till  now,  been  quite  calm  and  composed  ;  end 

her  conversation  and  behaviour  proper,  during  the 
Interval!  of  the  convulsive  attacks.  Cut  Dr.  Powell 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  the  pills  of  argentum 
niiiaiiiin.  in  consequence  of  the  Bufferings  which  the 
attempl  to  wallow  them  regularly  brought  on.  Fifteen 
grains  of  this  substance  had  been  given  without  any 
it.it.    The  tii-,  and  the  Irritability  to  external 

Object!,  increased.  TlW  pain  shot  from  the  hack  of  the 
neck  round  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  the  chin,  and 
tin  oat.   At  length  the  paroxysms  became  more  frequi  nt, 

and,  ind I,  might   he  said  to  come  on  spontaii' 

■even  occurred  in  one  hour.  She  looked  pale  and 
exhaust  d,  and  a  tremor  and   blueiiess  of  her  lips  and 

Angers  were  observable;  hei  pulse  became  weaker  and 

more  rapid,  and   her  scalp  so  tender  that  tODChing  it 

brought  on  convulsions,    she  had,  latterly,  eructations 

nt  wind,  and  spit  up  some  thick  viscid  saliva.  Her 
urine  BOW  came  aw  ay  involuntarily,  and  she  was  more 

and  more  irritable  and  uncontrollable.    Indeed,  she 

passed    two    hours   in    almost   constant   convu, 
became  extremely   irritable   and   impatient  of  every 
thing  aliout   her:  complained  of  failure  of  her  siiihl  : 
wished  to  he  hied  lo  death;  hei  words  were  fewci  and 
interrupted;    she  struck,   and   threatened    to   bite   her 

attendants;  had  copious  eructations  of  air;  discharged 
mi  increast  d  quantity  of  viscid  saliva  with  much  con- 
vulsive effort;  said  the  affection  of  her  throat  and 
stomach  had  quite  left  her :  and  continued  in  a  eeneral 
perspiration,  with  a  weak  pulse  from  140  to  lad.     She 

afterward  tut  lomeofthe  attendants,  and  was  there- 
fore confined  wnh  a  waistcoat.    Prom  this  period  she 

had   lost   all  control  Over  her  mind,  and  continued  for 

i  lour   hour!  ill  a   p.iiovysm  of  furious  insanity. 

She  now  >w  allow  ed,  with  an  etfort,  near  half  a  pint  of 

ib,  In  ■  h  w  -.  conds,  vomited  up. 

w  nil  some  mucus  and  a  greenish  fluid.     In  this  violent 

Btate  she  continued  till  within  two  hours  of  lier 

death,  which  took  place  forty-seven   hours   after  the 

riisi  marked  occurrence  of  hydrophobia.    In  the  course 

Of  the  case,  she  swallowed  oute  or  twice  a  little  porter; 
Vol   II.-E 


and  al-o  some  cinnamon  water,  with  tinct.  opii;  but 
,  always  vomited  up. — (Dr.  Powell's  Case  of 
Hydrophobia.) 

It  is  hy  no  means  uncommon  for  a  period  to  occur, 
when  the  horror  of  liquids  undergoes  a  considera 
ble  diminution,  or  even  entirely  ceases;  the  patient 
quenching  his  thirst,  and  this  sometimes  as  wi  !l  as  if 
he  weie  in  perfect  health,  and  so  as  lo  raise  doubts  of 
the  existence  of  rabies.  15ut  after  a  few  hours  the 
dread  of  fluids  comes  on  again,  and  with  it  the  con- 
vulaive  paroxysms,  which  now  become  general,  vio- 
lent, and  incessant  Dr.  Cayol  attended  a  girl,  labour 
ing  under  rabies,  who  was  never  affected  with  any 
very  great  dread  of  liquids,  nor  an  absolute  inability 
to  swallow  them,  though  she  certainly  disliked  them, 
and  swallowed  them  with  difficulty. — (Joxtrn.  ile  Mid, 
Chir.  4-r.  .flrril,  1811,  p.  241.)  Nay,  patients  are 
sometimes  sa  n  who  can  manage  to  swallow  red  wine 
and  broth,  though  their  aversion  to  water  is  already 
beyond  all  control ;  and  other  patients  can  sometimes 
look  at  a  liquid  in  a  black  pot  without  inconvenii  nee  , 
though  any  fluid  offered  to  them  in  a  glass  will  bring 
on  a  violent  paroxysm  of  spasm  and  sense  of  suf 
location.  The  sight  of  tears  has  even  been  enough 
to  bring  on  the  attack.— (See  Dict.des  Sciences  Mid.  t. 
47, /,.-'.».) 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  entertained  wh<  - 
ran  ever  exist  quite  unattended  throughout 

with  a  dread  of  liquids  1  The  possibility 
of  such  a  case  was  believed  by  Mead  and  others  ; 
and  an  instance  is  recorded  by  Blignot,  in  which 
the  patient  died,  without  having  manifested  am  sign 

of  hydrophobia. — (See  Hist,  tie  la  Sue.  Hoy.  de  Mid. 
an.  1783,  2me  Part,  p.  48.)  However,  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  careful  perusal  of  this  case  must  prod' 
vtction  that  the  disorder  Was  not  rabies;  and  it  is  added, 
that  when  the  histories  of  this  disease  on  record  are 
critically  investigated,  none  will  be  found  complete. 
which  do  nut  make  mention  of  a  more  or  li 

aversion  to  thuds.    It  also  appear.-,  from  tans  referred] 

to,  that  the  dread  of  liquids  does  not  depend  upon  the 
pain  which  the  patient  has   already  suffered  from  bis 
am  mpta  lo  drink,  as  it  sometimes  occurs   !. 
BUCh  attempt  BBS  been  actually  made. — ( Vol.  cit.  p.  80.) 

An  inclination  to  hue  was  evinced  in  the  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Powell  ;  and  also  in  another  reported  hy 
Vet,   this  disposition   is  far  from   being 
usual  ;  and  it  never  presented  itself  in  any  of  the  cases 
which  fell  under  the  observation    of  the  author  of  the 

article  Rage  in  the  foregoing  publication,  or  P.  De- 
saull,  Duchoisel,  Dr.  J.  Vauuhan,  Sabatier,  Ditpuyiren, 
Sec.  And,  even  when  the  patient's  imagination  is  so 
disordered  that  he  cannot  help  biliiiL',  he  commonly 
warns  the  bystanders  to  avoid  the  danger.  The  frothy 
slaver,  which  is  voided  with  considerable  and  repeated 
efforts,  Is  a  symptom,  which  is  said  not  to  commence 
gins  io  in  convulsive.  As  the 
disease  advances,  there  is  no  remission  of  the  sputa- 
lion.  necessary  to  clear  the  throat  of  this  viscous  se- 
ereiion  ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  death,  when  it  cannot 
be  expelled,  it  collects  in  the  mouth,  and  covers  the 
patient's  lips. 

The  symptoms  of  what  is  termed  cerebral  excitement 
become  stronger  and  more  marked  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  eyes,  the  brightness  of  which  is 
still  farther  increased,  appear,  as  it  were,  inflamed; 
the  patient  never  shuts  them  again;  and,  as  the  day- 
light and  brilliant  colours  are  offensive,  he  prefers 
darkness.  The  hearing  becomes  very  acute,  and,  as 
well  as  the  sight,  is  troubled  witii  hallucinations.  The 
touch  is  extremely  fine  ;  the  speech  abrupt  and  rapid; 
ami  the  conversation  energetic,  and  often  expressive  of 
the  most  touching  sentiments. — (Diet,  des  Sciences 
Mid.  t.  47,  p.  12.) 

Dr.  Marshall  made  a  very  just  distinction,  between 
the  real  convulsions  which  came  on  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  case  in  death,  and  the  strong  sudden 
action  of  the  muscles,  excited  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
order by  the  light,  the  sight  of  liquids,  aud  the  feel  of 
ihe  air. — (The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  &-c.  p. 
88.)  Convulsions  and  hiccough,  in  fact,  are  the  symp- 
toms of  dissolution. 

Delirium  is  far  from  being  a  constant  symptom,  and 
only  happens  the  last  day  of  the  disorder.  Neither  is 
it  always  without  remissions;  for  the  patients  affected 
with  it"  sometimes  give  rational  replies.  Every  case 
upon  record,  where  delirium  is  described  as  beiug  one 
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of  the  first  symptoms,  or  as  coming  on  with  the  dread 
of  liquids,  is  set  down  on  good  authority,  not  as  true 
rabies,  but  a  symptomatic  hydrophobia,  attended  with 
mania. 

The  dread  of  swallowing  liquids,  though  the  most 
singular  symptom  of  the  disease,  constitutes  but  a 
small  part  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  none,  or  very  few,  re- 
cover, who  have  this  symptom,  yet  they  certainly  do 
not  die,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing 
liquids;  for  the  human  body  could  easily  exist  double 
the  time,  at  theend  of  which  the  disease  usually  proves 
fatal,  without  food  or  drink.  Besides,  tlie  sick  can 
often  swallow  substances  that  are  nourishing,  in  a 
pulpy  state,  without  their  lives  being  thereby  at  all 
prolonged.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  difficulty,  or  impos- 
sibility of  swallowing  liquids,  but  the  effects  of  the 
poison  upon  the  constitution  at  large,  wliich  occasion 
death. — (Dr.  J  Hunter  in  Trans,  fur  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  Knowledge,  vol.  I,  p.  305.) 

The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  sick  to  all  impressions, 
appears  in  the  displeasure  which  they  express  at  even 
the  air  blowing  upon  them;  in  their  dislike  to  a  strong 
light ;  in  their  aversion  to  new  faces,  or  even  the  sight 
of  their  friends  and  relations ;  and  in  the  terror  they 
express  at  beiriig  touched,  which  throws  them  into  con- 
vulsions. In  a  case  related  by  Magendie,  the  slightest 
noise,  and  even  merely  touching  the  patient's  hair,  ex- 
cited convulsions  of  incredible  violence.  As  the  dis- 
ease advances,  the  mind  is  more  and  more  filled  with 
dreadful  fears  and  apprehensions. — (Op.  cit.  p.  307.) 

In  the  second  stage,  the  epigastrium,  as  well  as  the 
chest,  is  the  seat  of  considerable  pain;  the  patient  is 
constipated,  but  the  urine  is  plentiful  and  high  co- 
loured. Before  a  certain  period,  the  pulse  is  generally 
strong,  regular,  and  a  little  accelerated ;  but,  towards 
the  end  of  the  case,  it  becomes  small,  irregular,  feeble, 
and  rapid. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  i7,p.  83.) 

The  duration  of  life,  from  the  appearance  of  hydro- 
phobia till  death,  varies  from  thirty-six  hours  to  four 
or  five  days:  the  most  common  period  is  from  two  to 
three  days.— (Dr.  J.  Hunter,  Op.  at.  p.  308.)  The 
event  is  said  to  be  directly  caused  by  asphyxia,  or  the 
cessation  of  respiration.  Of  ten  persons  who  were 
bitten  by  the  same  animal,  nine  died  on  the  second  and 
third  day,  from  the  commencement  of  the  horror  of 
fluids,  and  only  one  on  the  fifth  day.  There  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  child  at  Senlis  who  lived  nine  days,  but 
the  description  of  the  case,  and  the  circumstance  of 
fourteen  worms  being  found  in  the  intestines,  may 
raise  doubts  about  the  nature  o>  the  disease. — (See 
Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Mid.p.  155.  209.) 

Whatever  may  be  the  resemblance  found  between 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  with  regard  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  course,  their  causes,  and  some  of  their  symp- 
toms, i  he  following  considerations,  as  a  modern  writer 
observes,  will  always  serve  for  the  discrimination  of 
one  disorder  from  the  other:  tetanus  attacks  the  mus- 


more  numerous  the  wounds  are,  the  greater  is  the  rlak 
If  it  be  inquired,  what  is  tlie  average  number  of  uer 
sons  ai  tucked  with  rabies,  out  of  a  given  number  who 
have  received  bites? — the  question  can  only  be  an 
swered  by  referring  to  the  extremes.  Thus,  l)r  J 
Vaughan  speaks  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  nidi 
viduals,  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  of  whom  only  one  was  af 
terward  attacked  with  rabies;  and  Dr.  J.  Hunter telli 
us  of  an  instance,  in  which,  out  of  twenty-one  person* 
bit,  only  one  became  affected.— (See  also  Fot/iergUl  hi 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.5, p.  195.)  On  the  otiiet  hand 
out  of  fifteen  persons,  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  and  taken  cart 
of  at  Senlis,  tlnee  at  least  were  seized  with  the  disorder 
(Hist,  de  la  Hoc.  Roy.  de  Mid.p.  130.)  Of  seventeen 
others,  bit  by  a  wolf,  ten  were  attacked  (ib.  p.  130) 
and  of  twenty-three,  bit  by  a  she-wolf,  thirteen  died  of 
rabies. — (L.  F.  Trolliet,  Nouveau  Traili  delaHwe 
iV-c.  Obs.  Ckirurg.  <$-c.  JVo.  25.) 

Two  important  facts  should  always  be  recollected 
viz.  the  disease  may  often  be  prevented ;  it  can  hardly 
ever  he  cured.  Experience  has  fully  proved,  that 
when  hydrophobia  once  begins,  it  generally  pursues 
its  dreadful  course  to  a  fatal  termination,  the  records 
of  medicine  furnishing  very  lew  unequivocal  and  well 
authenticated  cases  to  the  contrary.  Hence,  the  impe 
rious  necessity  of  using  every  possible  means  for  the 
prevention  of  the  disorder. 

Probably,  however,  many  things  which  possess  the 
character  of  being  preventive  of  hydrophobia,  have  no 
real  claim  lo  such  reputation.  I  would  extend  this  ob- 
servation to  all  internal  medicines,  mercurial  frictions, 
and  plunging  the  patient  for  a  considerable  time  under 
water. 

The  instances,  in  which  a  prevention  is  inferred  to 
have  taken  place  by  different  writers,  in  consequence 
of  such  means,  may  all  be  very  rationally  ascribed  to 
other  circumstances.  Facts  already  cited  sufficiently 
prove,  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  persons,  fre- 
quently bitten  by  the  same  dog,  only  a  limited  propor- 
tion is  commonly  affected.  The  hydrophobic  poison 
is  known  to  reside  in  the  saliva  of  the  animal ;  conse- 
quently, the  chance  of  being  affected  must  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  which  is  insinuated 
into  the  wound ;  and,  if  the  teeth  of  the  animal  should 
have  previously  pierced  a  thick  boot,  or  other  clothing, 
before  entering  the  skin,  the  danger  must  obviously 
be  much  diminished.  Many  patients  wash  and  suck 
the  wound,  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  and  thus, 
no  doubt,  very  often  get  rid  of  the  poison.  Even  when 
it  is  lodged  in  the  wound,  it  may  not  be  directly  ab- 
sorbed, but  be  thrown  off  with  the  discharge.  All 
prudent  patients  submit  to  excision  of  the  bitten  pari. 
Now,  under  each  of  the  above  circumstances,  escapes 
have  frequently  occurred,  while  internal  medicines, 
half  drowning,  or  salivating  the  patients,  had  also  not 
been  neglected,  so  that  all  the  efficacy  of  preventives 
has  too  often  been  most  unjustly  ascribed  to  means, 


cles  of  the  jaw,  which  remains  motionless,  while,  in     which  probably  never  yet  had,  and  never  will  have, 


rabies,  the  jaw  is  not  only  moveable,  but  incessantly 
moving,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  unremittingly 
made  by  the  patient  to  free  his  mouth  from  the  thick 
saliva,  with  which  it  is  obstructed.  In  this  last  disor- 
der, the  muscles  are  alternately  contracted  and  relaxed ; 
but,  in  tetanus,  they  always  continue  rigid.  Tetanus 
is  rarely  attended  with  any  aversion  to  liquids,  and  the 
patient  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  bath  without 
inconvenience;  and  the  paroxysms  are  neither  excited 
nor  increased  by  a  vivid  light,  a  noise,  the  patient's 
being  touched,  or  the  sight  of  water,  or  shining  sur- 
faces. In  addition  to  these  differences,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  tetanus  is  most  frequent  in  warm 
climates,  and  that  it  mostly  conies  on  a  few  days  after 
the  receipt  of  a  local  injury,  and  may  occur  as  a  com- 
plication of  any  kind  of  wound,  even  that  which  is 
made  in  a  surgical  operation.— (See  Diet,  des  Sciences 
Mid.  t.  47,  p.  68. ) 

On  the  subject  of  prognosis,  with  respect  to  the  bite 
inflicted  by  a  rabid  animal,  and  its  effects,  as  evinced 
in  the  decided  form  of  rabies,  there  are  several  things 
worthy  of  attention.  According  to  some  writers,  small 
wounds  are  not  less  dangerous  than  others,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  account  for  the  fact,  by  the  more 
copious  hemorrhage  from  larger  wounds,  and  the  fre- 
quent neglect  of  less  injuries.  Perhaps  another  reason 
is,  that  the  virus  is  more  likely  to  be  confined  in  a 
wound  with  a  small  orifice,  than  in  one  which  is  ample, 
and  admits  of  being  more  effectually  washed.    The 


any  beneficial  effect  whatever.  What  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  statement  is  these  facts:  that 
persons  bitten  by  the  same  animal  have  sometimes 
been  treated  exactly  on  the  same  plan;  some  of  them 
escaped  the  disease;  others  had  it,  and,  of  course,  pe- 
rished :  on  other  occasions,  some  of  the  patients,  bitten 
by  the  same  animal,  have  been  treated  in  a  particular 
way,  and  have  escaped  hydrophobia;  while  others 
bitten  at  the  same  time  by  the  animal,  also  never  had 
any  constitutional  effects,  although  they  took  no  medi- 
cines, nor  followed  any  other  particular  plan. 

If  to  these  reflections  be  added  the  consideration, 
that  it  is  frequently  doubtful,  whether  the  bite  has 
actually  been  inflicted  by  a  truly  rabid  animal,  and  that 
the  mental  alarm  will  sometimes  bring  on  a  symptom 
atic  hydrophobia,  it  is  easily  conceivable,  how  mis- 
taken a  person  may  be,  who  believes  that  he  has  pre- 
vented the  disorder,  and  how  unmerited  is  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  means  which  he  lias  employed  for  the 
purpose. 

The  bite  of  a  naturally  ferocious  beast  has  often 
been  thought  to  be  attended  with  more  risk,  than  that 
of  an  animal  naturally  tame;  and  hence,  the  bite  of  a 
wolf  is  said  to  be  more  frequently  followed  by  rabies 
than  that  of  a  dog.  This  proposition  is  admitted  to  be 
true;  but  the  explanation  is  erroneous.  The  true 
reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  a  wolf  usually  seizes 
the  face,  and  inflicts  a  deeper  bite;  while  a  dog  only 
snaps  as  he  runs  along,  and  mostly  biles  through  live 
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clothes.  •  a  .Sciencrs   Mid.   I  47,  p.  88.) 

Tin-  bile  of  a  rabid  animal  may  be  rendered  much  more 
dangerous  by  being  situated  neai  a  part,  or  an  organ, 
winch  Increases  th<  difficulty  or  nsk  of  adopting  an 
•  Rectus!  mode  of  removing  the  whole  oi  the  flesh  in 
which  the  virus  may  be  lodged.  Tbm,  bltea  naai  the 
large  am  ,  the  joints,  fcc.  arc  of  a  more 

inn  than  others.  Dr.  J.  Hunter  rattd 
the  hazard  in  some  degree  by  the  vascularity  of  the 
bitten  parts.  Tht  prognosis  will  always  be  more  unfa 
vourable,  when  no  proper  measures  have  been  applied 
to  the  rule  sikiii  after  Its  Infliction,  and  perhaps  the 
iKk  may  be  Increased  by  certain  causes  noi  having 
Inn,  duly  avoided,  which,  as  already  stated,  are 
thought  to  have  a  tendency  to  aci  eleraie  the  attack  of 
rabies.  The  exact  time  after  a  bite,  when  the  preven- 
tion of  rallies  is  hi  longei  practicable,  is  quite  an  un- 
determined point;    inn  every  fact,  known  upon  the 

vincea,  in  an  urgent  manner,  the  m 
adopting  preservative  measures  without  the  leasl  delay. 
In  almost  ail  the  dissections  of  patients,  who  have 
died  of  rallies,  certain  indications  of  inflammation 
ii  perceptible,  more  frequently  in  some  part 
ice  bi  tween  the  pharynx  and  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice "i  Hi  •  stomal  ii,  m  the  stomach  itself,  in  the  lungs, 
the  choroid  plexus,  and  membranes  of  the  brain. — (See 
Med.  Repository,  vol.  3.  p.  51.)  M.  Trolllet  opened, 
wnh  the  greatest  care,  six  bodies  of  persons  di  stroj  i  d 
by  this  disease.  The  mouth  aad  fauces  in  each  sub 
i"  i  w  ere  Aral  examined,  and  found  of  a  pale  grayish 
colour,  scarcely  lubricated  with  mucus,  and  quite  free 
from  all  frothy  matter.  All  the  salivary  glands  seemed 
perfectly  healthy.  When  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
brom  hits  were  opened,  they  appeared  to  have  been  the 
seal  ni  inflammation,  the  traces  of  which  were  the 
moal  marked  low  down,  where  the  mucous  membrane 
was  of  the  i  ulnar  oi  wine-lees.  In  four  of  the  hollies, 
frothy  mucus  was  perceived  In  the  bronchia?,  larynx, 
and  trachea.  Trolliel  infers  from  these  appearances, 
thai  the  frothy  matter,  seen  about  the  mouth  and  lips 
ol  patients  affected  with  rabies,  is  secreted  by  the  in 
flamed  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchus,  and  that  it 
Is  ibis  sei  reiiuii,  and  not  the  real  saliva,  which  con 
tains  the  hydrophobic  poison.— CATbuveau  Traiti  dc  la 
.  r.)    lu  giving  an  ac mi  of  a  dissect , 

lame  also  long  BgO  remarked,  that  the  frothy  matter 

was  only  met  with  in  the  an  passages,  thai  the  salivary 
organs  were  unaffected,  and  that  the  saliva  itself  did 
inn  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  thick  slaver, 
which  appeared  to  have  issued  from  the  chest. — (Hist 

de  la  .Sec.  Rtrg,  an  Mid.  ami.   I7KI,  p.  39.)     From  the 

preceding  observai s,  and  those  ofMignot  de  Ge- 

liety   (Vol.  oil.  p.  .14),   Morgagni  (De  Scdib.  el  Caus. 
■  'piet.8,  art.  20,  25,  .'II!),  Darlue  (Journ.  de  Med. 
.  !.  i.  p.  270.),  B.  Rush,  and  Dupsey 
(Ob*.  Mditee,  JVb.  138.),  it  would  appear: 

I.  That  the  mouth,  strictly  bo  called,  and  the  salivary 
glands  are  without  any  alteration. 
3.  The  mill  oik  membrane  of  the  air-passages  is  af- 
h  inflammation,  w  bich  in  us  highesi  degree  ex- 
tends from  the  division  oi  the  bronchia!  to  the  pharynx. 
When  the  inflammation  Is  of  less  extent,  the  pharynx 

appears  sound:  and  when  yet  more  limited,  ii  is 
usually  not  to  be  traced  in  the  larynx.  The  point 
where  it  seems  to  commence  and  is  most  Strongly 
marked,  is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  or  in  the- 
Lastly,  When  none  of  these  parts  are  found 
Inflamed,  the  lungs  themselves  present  vestiges  of 
inflammation. 

Wnh  respect  to  the  theory  of  Trolllet,  wherein  the 
hydrophobic  poison  is  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
i  voided  from  the  lungs,  and  to  be  the 
prodiici  of  Inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  the 
bronchia;,  and  not  derived  from  the  salivary  elands,  the 
question  requires  the  confirmation  of  experiment ;  for, 
though  the  salivary  glands  are  not  t lie  seat  of  pain, 
swelling,  &>c,  II  by  no  means  follows,  that  their  secreting 

process  maj   nol    have  been  subject  to  some  peculiar 

modification,  on  which  the  production  of  the  hydropho- 
bic virus  depended.  Tims,  severe  and  obstinate 
ptyalisma  often  occur,  and  yet  there  is  no  manifest 
change  In  the  stale  of  the  salivary  glands.    According 

to  Van    Swteten   and   Mead,  there  are  sometimes   no 

morbid  appearances  either  in  the  head,  fauces,  cbeet, 

or  Stomach. — (Comment,  in  Horrh.  t.  3, p.  562.) 

The  dissections  of  two  rabid  sheep  have  be.n  lately 

published  111  France  ami  it  is  particularly  noticed, that 
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In  these  animals  the  lungs  were  sound  (Magendic's 
.Ilium.  I.  8,  p.  330,  A-c.) ;  a  fact  that  is  very  n 
to  the  hypothesis  adopted  bj  Trolliet. 

In  three  cases  out  of  six,  the  linn's  were  found  em 
physematOUS,  thai  is  to  say,  their  interlobular  substance 
inlcd  with  air,   and   the  pleura  pulmOnalis 
raised  into  a  great  number  of  transparent  v< 

e  of  the  lungs.  In  a  fourth  instance,  the 
emphysema  was  nol  observed  in  the  lungs  themselves, 
bin  in  the  cellular  substance  between  the  two  layers 
hi  the  mediastinum,  and  under  the  muscles  of  the 
neck.  Morgagni  also  noticed  vesicles  of  air  on  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  of  a  person  who  died  of  hydro- 
phobia—(£)e  Sed.  et  Caus.  Morb.  Epist.  8,  art.  30.) 
M.  Trolliet  presumes  that  tiiis  emphysema  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  air-cells  in  the 
convulsive  efforts  of  respiration,  as  sometimes  happens 
when  a  foreign  body  is  lodged  in  tlie  larynx. — (See 
Cases  by  hauls  and  Lescure  in.  Mini,  dc  I' Acad,  de 
C/ur.  l.  4,  p.  538;  I.  5, p.  527.) 

The  lungs  were  of  a  deep-red  colour  in  all  the  six 
subjects  dissected  by  Trolliet,  and  they  were  observed 
to  be  gorged  with  blood  in  cases  reported  by  numerous 
writers;  as  Boriet  (See  Van  Swirttn,  t.  3,  §  1140); 
Boerhaave  ( Op.  Omn.  p.  215);  Morgagni  (DeSedibua 
et  Caus.  Morb.  Ep.  8,  art.  23,  ire.) ;  Mead,  Darlue 
Piriod.  cV-c.  t.  3  and  4) ;  Faure  (.Hi 
de  Mid.  p.  3:i) ;  De  la  Caze  {ib.  p.  09) ;  Por- 
tal, Oldknnw,  Ballingall  (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.) ;  Marshall  [Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  <Vc. 
p.  09) ;  Gorey  (Journ.  de  Mid.  Chir.  t.  13,  p.  B 
riar  (Med.  Hist,  and  Reflections,  t/e.)  "Pulm 
quinque  nigriex  totoaut  magnfi  parte  (says  Morgagni), 
in  quatiior  magna  item  ex  pane  sanguine  pieni. '  in  a 
case  examined  by  M.  Ribes,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
bronchia;,  besides  presenting  traces  of  inflammation, 

with  a  thick  white  frothy  mu- 
cus.— (Magendie's  Journ.  t.  8,  p.  238.)  With  respect 
to  the  state  of  the  oignns  of  the  circulation,  in  three 

of  the  cases  dissected  by  Trolliel,  a  good  deal  of  air 
escaped  from  the  heart  and  aorta.  Morgagni  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  only  other  writer  who  bat 

similar  occurrence  (Epist.  8,  A'o.  30),  and  who  also  in 

another  case  saw  air  escape  from  beneath  the  dura 

mater. — {lb.  AV23.)     In  two  of  Troll] 

gelatinous  clots  were  found  In  the  heart  and  i 

seis :  butthegreal  mass  of  blood  was  black,  and  very 

fluid  in  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  in  subjects 
who  have  died  of  asphyxia.  In  all  the  six  cases, 
traces  of  inflammation  were  noticed  in  the  brain  or  us 
membranes.    The  sinuses  were  filled  with  a  dark- 

eoloiiiid  linii!  blood;  and  the  pia  mater  was  much 
injected,  and  of  a  brownish  hue.  The  same  appear- 
ances 9  'ic  found  upon  the  cerebellum,  and  the  vessels 

on  the  investment  of  the  medulla  spinalis  were  con 
siderably  enlarged.  The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  was 
also  studded  with  scarlet  spots,  which  appeared  'o 
arise  from  blood  effused  from  the  small  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  into  its  cellular  substance.  In  two  subjects, 
blood  was  extravaaated  towards  the  base  of  the  brain 
in  larger  quantity.  The  plexus  choroides  was  gorged 
will)  blood,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  Besides  tbeseand 
other  changes,  Trolliet  remarked  in  two  of  the 
thickening  of  the  pia  mater.  Tlie  substance  of  the 
brain  was  generally  softer  than  usual;  but  the  fluid  in 
the  lateral  ventricles  was  not  in  large  quantity,  thoush 
in  two  eases  it  had  a  bloody  tinge.  The  late  Dr.  Mar 
shall  believed  that  in  rabies  the  brain  was  tlie  part 
principally  affected. — (Op.  cit.p.  145.) 

Hufeland  conjectured  that  in  hydrophobia  the 
medulla  spinalis  is  tlie  part  originally  atiected,  whence 
In  effects  of  the  disease  are  propagated  to  the  nerves 
of  the  trunk.— {Bibl  Mid.  t.  55,  p.  395,  S,-c.)  Dr.  K. 
Read  believed  that  an  alteration  of  the  spinal  marrow 
was  essentially  concerned  in  the  disease. — (On  the 
Nature,  <$-c.  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia,  8110.  Jjublin, 
1817.)  A  case  was  also  published  by  M.  Matthey  of 
Geneva,  in  which  a  quantity  of  serum  was  found 
Within  the  spinal  canal. —(Journ.  Gin.  de  Mid.  t.  54,  p. 
279.)  See  on  this  subject  some  observations  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie. — (Edinb.  Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol 
14,  p.  66.)  In  one  instance,  dissected  by  M.  Ribes,  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  brain,  and  medulla  spinalis, 
were  gorged  with  dark  blood,  but  without  any  a|»- 
pearance  of  inflammation. — (See  Magendie's  Journ 
t.  8,  p.  232.) 
Avoiding  to  Trolliet,  the  traces  of  inflammation 
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in  the  digestive  organs  are  not  so  constant  as  in  the 
lungs  and  brain.  In  none  of  the  six  cases  dissected  by 
him  was  there  any  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the 
pharynx,  though  some  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal 
were  affected  in  this  manner.  The  cases  recorded, 
however,  in  which  the  digestive  organs  presented 
considerable  morbid  appearances,  are  very  numerous. 
Thus  Joseph  de  Aromatarius,  Darlue  (Recueil  Piriod. 
t.  3,p.  189,  el  t.  4,p.270),Sauvages  (p.  107),  Professor 
Rossi,  M.  Gorci  {Journ.  de  Mid.  Chir.  be.  t.  13),  and 
Dr.  Powell  (Case  of  Hydrophobia),  found  inflamma- 
tion either  in  the  pharynx,  or  oesophagus,  or  both  these 
tubes.  Dr.  Powell's  words  are,  "the  cesophagus  was 
rather  redder  than  natural,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph."  A  similar  coat  of  lymph 
was  also  found  by  Oldknow  (Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  vol.  5,  p.  280),  Ballingall  (Op.  cit.vol.  11, p.  76), 
Dr.  Ferriar  (Med.  Hist.  &c.  vol.  3,  p.  27).  In  dogs,  Dr. 
Gillman  found  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus  in  a  state 
of  inflammation. — (On  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid  Animal,  p. 
13.  23.26.  44.)  M.  Ribes  found  the  pharynx  and  soft 
palate  slightly  inflamed.  It  is  conjectured,  that,  in 
many  of  these  instances,  the  inflammation  extended  to 
the  oesophagus  from  the  trachea  and  bronchise. — (Vict, 
des  Sciences  Med.  t.  47,  p.  98.)  Inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines 
has  Ifkewise  been  very  generally  noticed,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  accounts  published  by  Mor- 
gagni,  Powell,  Oldknow,  Ferriar,  Ballingall,  Marshall, 
&c.  In  dogs,  the  same  fact  was  remarked  by  Dr.  Gill- 
man  (p.  13.  31.  44) ;  sometimes,  however,  according  to 
this  last  author,  no  vestiges  of  inflammation,  nor  any 
other  morbid  appearances,  are  discoverable  in  the  ex- 
amination of  animals  that  have  died  of  rabies. — (P. 
83.)  Dupuytren  is  stated  to  have  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  inflamed  in 
several  places,  and  even  almost  gangrenous. — (Diet. 
des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  98.)  By  M.  Ribes,  the  gall- 
bladder was  found  empty ;  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach,  jejunum,  and  ileum  inflamed:  and  these  or- 
gans much  contracted. — (See  Magendie's  Journ.  t.  8, 
y.233.) 

From  recent  investigations,  made  at  the  veterinary 
school  at  Alfort,by  Professor  Dupuy,  the  following  are 
the  usual  morbid  appearances  noticed  in  the  dissection 
of  dogs,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep,  destroyed  by  rabies. 

1.  The  lungs  and  brain  universally  gorged  with  blood. 

2.  Greater  or  less  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bronchia?,  trachea,  larynx, 
throat,  cesophagus,  stomach,  and  frequently  even  in 
that  of  the  bowels,  vagina,  uterus,  and  bladder.  Yet, 
in  two  dissections  more  recently  recorded,  no  particu- 
lar changes  were  discoverable  in  the  pharynx  and 
cesophagus. — (Magendie's  Journ.  t.  8,  p.  331,  332.1  3. 
The  air  passages  filled  with  frothy  mucus.  4.  A  col- 
lection of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
sometimes  even  between  the  membranes  covering  the 
spinal  marrow.  5.  An  unusual  redness  of  the  invest- 
ment of  thepneumogastiic  and  trisplanchnic  nerves. — 
(See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  47,  p.  99.) 

Happily,  surgery  possesses  one  tolerably  certain 
means  of  preventing  hydrophobia,  when  it  is  practised 
in  time,  and  in  a  complete  manner.  Every  reader  \£ill 
know,  that  the  excision  of  the  bitten  parts  is  the  ope- 
ration to  which  I  allude.  Indeed,  as  hydrophobia  is 
often  several  months  before  it  begins,  the  wounded 
parts  should,  perhaps,  always  be  cut  out,  even  though 
they  are  healed,  and  some  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  accident,  provided  no  symptoms  of  hydrophobia 
have  actually  commenced.  The  operation  should  be 
done  completely ;  for  a  timorous  surgeon,  afraid  of  cut- 
ting deeply  enough,  or  of  removing  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  surrounding  flesh,  would  be  a  most  danger- 
ous one  for  the  patient.  All  hopes  of  life  depend  on 
the  prevention  of  the  disorder;  for,  in  the  present  state 
of  medical  knowledge,  none  can  rest  upon  the  efficacy 
of  any  plan,  except  the  extirpation  of  the  part.  For 
this  purpose,  caustics  have  sometimes  been  employed. 
However,  as  their  action  can  never  be  regulated  with 
the  same  precision  as  that  of  the  knife,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  may  not  destroy  the  flesh  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  excisionshould  always  be  preferred.  The  latter 
method  is  also  the  safest  for  another  important  reason, 
viz.  the  part,  and  poison  lodged  in  it,  are  removed 
frran  the  body  at  once ;  but,  when  the  cautery  or  caus- 
tic is  used,  the  slough  must  remain  a  certain  time  un- 
lietached.    Some  surgeons  are  not  content  with  cutting 


out  the  part,  hut,  after  the  operation,  fin  the  wound 
with  the  liquor  ammonite,  or  cauterize  its  surface  tot 
the  sake  of  greater  security.  How  late  excision  may 
he  done  with  any  prospect  of  utility,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say;  but  there  are  practitioners  who  deem  excision 
right  even  when  heat,  irritation,  or  inflammation  isob- 
served  in  the  bitten  part.— (See  Med.  Repository  vol. 
3,  p.  54.) 

Cases  present  themselves  in  which  it  is  even  prefer- 
able to  amputate  the  limb  than  attempt  to  extirpate 
either  with  the  knife  or  cautery,  the  whole  of  the  bitten 
parts;  an  endeavour  w  hich  could  not  be  accomplished 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Thus,  as  Delptch  ob- 
serves, when  the  hand  or  foot  has  been  deeply  bitten  in 
several  places,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  caustic  (or  the  cautery)  certainly  reach  every 
part  which  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  may  have 
touched.  Besides, the  mischief  resulting  both  from  the 
injury  and  the  other  proceedings  together,  might  be 
such  as  to  afford  no  prospect  of  saving  the  limb,  or  at 
least  of  preserving  it  in  a  useful  state.— (See  Precis 
Elem.  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  133.)  I  have  known  of 
one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  patients  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  the  excision  or  destruction  of  the 
bitten  parts  not  having  been  attempted,  on  account  ot 
the  surgeon's  reluctance  to  cut  tendons,  or  wound  a 
large  artery,  as  one  of  those  at  the  wrist.  In  such 
cases,  however,  the  fear  of  rendering  a  muscle  useless, 
or  of  wounding  an  artery,  is  no  justification  of  leaving 
the  patient  exposed  to  a  danger  so  surely  fatal  as  that 
of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  if  it  once  affect  the  constitu- 
tion. The  artery  should  be  exposed  for  a  sufficient 
length,  and  secured  with  two  ligatures,  when  the  re- 
quisite extirpation  of  the  parts  between  them  may  be 
safely  performed. 

When  once  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  have  com- 
menced, there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  saving  the  patient, 
the  disease  having  almost  invariably  baffled  every  plan 
of  treatment  which  the  united  talents  of  numerous 
medical  generations  have  suggested.  All  the  most 
powerful  medicines  of  every  class  have  been  tried  again 
and  again  ;  mercury,  opium,  musk,  camphor,  arsenic, 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  cantharides,  belladonna,  ammonia, 
plunging  the  patient  in  the  sea,  bleeding,  &c.  &c. 

The  inefficacy  of  opium  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged :  in  the  space  of  fourteen  hours,  Dr.  J.  Vaughan 
gave  one  patient  fifty-seven  grains  of  opium,  and  also 
half  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  a  glyster,  but  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  disease  was  not  prevented.  Dr. 
Babington  even  prescribed  the  enormous  quantity  of 
180  grains  in  eleven  hours,  without  the  least  amend- 
ment, or  even  any  narcotic  effect. — ( Med.  Records  and 
Researches,  p.  121.)  On  the  very  first  day  that  rabies 
decidedly  showed  itself  in  a  man,  who  had  been  bit  by 
a  mad  dog,  Dupuytren  injected  into  the  vena  saphena, 
by  means  of  Anel's  syringe,  two  grains  of  the  extract 
of  opium  dissolved  iti  distilled  water,  and  as  a  degree 
of  calm  appeared  to  be  the  result,  four  grains  more 
were  thrown  into  the  cephalic  vein.  The  patient  rc- 
mained  perfectly  tranquil  three  hours  longer ;  but  the 
symptoms  afterward  recurred  with  increased  violence. 
The  next  morning,  about  six  or  eight  grains  more  wen; 
dissolved  and  thrown  into  the  circulation;  but  all  was 
in  vain,  as  the  patient  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  last  injection. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid. 
:t.  47,  p.  131.)  By  Dr.  Brandreth,  a  solution  of  the  ace- 
tate of  morphine  has  been  more  recently  tried,  without 
success.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  LXXX1I 
p.  76.) 

As  for  belladonna,  its  employment  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  hydrophobia  is  very  ancient,  its  external 
use  for  this  purpose  having  been  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  its  internal  exhibition,  with  the  same  view,  by 
Theod.  Turquetus,  in  a  posthumous  work  published 
in  1696.— (See  Praxcos  Medics  Syntagma,  ire.)  In 
1763,  belladonna  was  recommended  bv  Schmidt  as  a 
remedy  for  hydrophobia,  and  in  1779  by  J-  H.  Munch. 
—(See  Richlcr's  Chir.  Bibl.)  It  has  so  frequently 
failed,  that,  in  this  country,  very  little  confidence  is 
now  put  in  it;  but  in  Italy  it  is  still  employed,  and 
some  cases,  published  by  Brera,  where  it  was  exhibited 
in  very  powerful  doses,  in  conjunction  with  the  warm 
bath,  and  mercurial  friction,  tend  to  show,  that  it  will 
sometimes  arrest  the  disease  in  its  incipient  state. 
(Mem.  Soc.  Hal.  Scienia  Modcna,  t.  Yl ■)      . 

A  few  years  ago,  the  public  hope  was  raised  by  tne 
accounts  given  of  hydro-chlorine,  or  oxymunatic  acid 
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WYndelstadt  even  published  the  story  of  an  Kucli^-Ii 

man,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  bil  several  limi 

nd  tin  M  saved  him*  n  by  w  sailing  tli 

with  this  acid.    And,  still  more  recently,  Brugnatelli, 

in  the  Italian  Journ.  ol  Physic,  Chemistry,  kc.  [t.  0,  p. 

334j,  boa  published  some  o  ndlngto  prove 

Bcacy.    Thebl  d  with  it,  and  then eo- 

1  vmiIi  charple  wet  with  it.    And,whentheBymp- 

toma  commence,  if  it  cannot  be  swallowed  In  a  fluid 

form,  Brugnatelli  give*  bread  pills  imbued  with  it.    For 

a  child  eight  years  old,  till  I    lour  or  five 

times  a  day,  Inn  gradually  increased.    According  to 

Orfila,  hydro  chlorine  was  long  since  recommended  by 

Cluzel  us  an  internal  remedy  for  hydrophobia.— (54- 

cuvrs  a  dnnner  mil  I'ersonnes  empoi  sonnies,  Src.  8vo. 

Paris,  1818,  p.  153.]  With  regard  fo  Brugnatelli's 
cases,  ihey  are  said  to  be  so  destitute  of  precision,  that 
no  Inference  can  be  drawn  from  them. — (JJict.  dis 
Sciences  Mid.  t.  47,  p.  119.)  In  order  to  give  hydro- 
chlorine  a  lair  trial,  il  was  used  internally  and  exter- 
nally unhewn  patients  in  the  Hdtel  Dim  at.  Lyons,  in 
1817.  The  bib  S  Wen  washed  and  bathed  with  it,  and 
some  of  them  also  cauterized;  and  each  patient  took 
daily  a  drachm  of  the  acid,  made  Into  an  agreeable 

sweetened   drink.     All  these   unfortunate   individuals 

afterward  died  of  rabies,  though  the  treatment  was 

begun  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  wounds. — (/_/.  /•'. 
Traiti  dc  la  Rage,  i-c.)    The  ex- 
cision of  the  bites  70  hours  alter  their   infliction,  and 

washing  the  wound  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  did  not,  in 
Itr.  Johnson's  case,  prevent  the  disease. — (See  Edixib. 
.Mid.  and  Surf.  Journ.  vol.  15,  p.  212.)  In  America, 
the  plant  Scutellaria  latcnioiia  has  been  greatly  extolled 
as  a  certain  specific  for  hydrophobia. — (See  a  History 
vttUaria  J.atci  ifolia,  us  a  remedy  for  preventing 
and  curing  Hydrophobia,  by  Z/ytnan  Spalding,  M.  D. 
JYeto-Yurk,    181!).)      And  M.  Marnchetti,  of  Moscow, 

has  described  a  new  treatment,  which  consists  in 
giving  large  doses  of  genista  tinctoria,  or  butcher's 
broom,  and  pricking  with  a  lancet,  and  then  cautei  izing 
with  a  hoi  needle  some  little  pustules  Bald  bj  him  to 
form  at  the  orifices  of  the  sun-maxillary  glands,  lie 
tween  the  third  and  ninth  daya  from  the  period  oftlu 
the  mouth  being  afterward  well  washed  out  with 
the  decoct,  genistas.  M.  Magendie,  West,  and  various 
English  practitioners,  however,  have  not  been  able  to 

discern   these  sublingual  pustules,    possibly    in  conse 

quence  of  then  having  looked  for  them  loo  late,  that  is, 
sifter  the  accession  of  the  constitutional  disorder;  for 
ii  appears  that  M.   Maglstel,  of  Salntes,  lias  noticed 

BUch  pustules  in  several  patients.  Some  arose  on  the 
6th  day,  Others  later,  and   the  latest   on  the  33d  day. 

of  ten  persona  bitten,  vvhomM.  Magisti  i  attended,  five 
dud,  notwithstanding  the  strict  adoption  ofMarochetti's 
treatmenL-  [See  Journ.  Oen.  de  Mid.)  M.Villerme' 
also  observed  a  transparent  pustule  under  the  Ii 
of  the  tongue,  in  the  case  of  a  female,  on  the  eighth 
day  from  the  bite— i  Ri  out  Mid.  Anderson's  Quart!  rly 
Journ,  rul.i,  p.  121.)  In  relation  to  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  merits  notice,  that  the  vesicles  were  particu- 
larly sought  for  in  tWO  rabid  sleep  at  the  veleiinaiy 
School  of  Aiioit,  but  could  not  be  detected. — [Sffagen- 
die's  Journ,  i.  6,11.988.)  Theprussic  or  hydrocyanic 
mill  has  likewise  been  proposed,  iccountof  its  re- 
puted ami  spaamodic  properties  ;  bul  some  experiments 
made  with  it  on  dogs  by  Dupuytren,  Magendie,  and 
Bn  schet,  furnish  no  results  in  favour  of  its  being  likely 
to  prove  useful  In  the  present  disorder.— (See  Diet,  des 
id.    I.  47,  ;i.    13-J.)     Indeed,  the  follow  ins; 

statement,  it  correct,  leaves  little  hope  that  anj  i 
ual  medicine  foi  hydrophobia  will  ever  be  discovered 
"  The  most  active  substances,  the  most  powerful  nar- 
cotics [says  M.  Magendie),  have  no  effect  upon  man 
Oi  animals  attacked  with  rabies.  I  do  not  merely 
apeak  of  substances  Introduced  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  operation  oi"  which  may  be  prevented  or  dimi- 
nished by  so  many  circumstances    1  -peak  of  substances 

injected   into  the  veins,  and    the  effects  of  w  huh  must 

be  equally  prompt  and  energetic.  Foi  instance,  I  have 
Mveral  nines  introduced  It  ofrabi&dogs 

:  opium  (10  grains),  without  produ- 
cing the  bast  narcotic  effect,  while  a  single  grain  of 
the  watarj  extract,  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy 
dog,  immediate!)  makes  him  fail  asleep,  and  often 
continue  so  eight  oi  ten  boms.  The  same  phenomena 
narked  In  out  own  species.  Ii,  Dupuytren  and 
I  injected  into  the  radial  vein  ol"  a  young  man  labour- 


ing under  hydrophobia,  about  eight  grains  of  the 
KUimnj  extract  of  opium,  without  any  apparent  result. 
We  have  also  seen  mad  dogs  bear  the  introduction  of 
<  id  into  their  veins,  without  an  instant's  re- 
niis-ion  in  the  progress  ol  thiir  disorder." — (Journ.  ui 
Phytiologit,  t.  I,  p.  41.)  M.  Magendie  frequently  no- 
ticed in  his  experiments,  that  an  artificial  aqueous 
plethora  manifestly  enfeebles  all  the  functions  of  the 
animals  subjected  to  it,  and  especially  those  of  the  ner 
vous  system.  Hence,  he  was  led  to  think  that  some 
benefit  might  arise  from  it  in  a  case  where  the  activity 
of  ine  nervous  system  is  at  its  greatest  height.  His 
idea  received  encouragement  also  from  considering 
that,  in  hydrophobia,  the  patient  lakes  no  drink  to  re- 
place the  fluid  separated  Irom  the  circulation  by  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  perspiration,  and  that,  alter 
venesection,  lhe  blood  seems  as  if  it  hardly  contained 
any  serum.  The  experiment  was  firal  tried  on  a  rabid 
dog,  Irom  which  about  a  pound  of  blood  was  drawn, 
and  then  tiu  «■/..  of  water  injected  into  the  left  jugular 
vein,  about  10  or  12  oz.  of  blood,  mixed  with  water, 
however,  being  purposely  allowed  to  flow  out  during 
the  lain  r  part  of  the  operation.  The  animal.  Which 
had  previously  been  quite  furious,  now  became  ran- 
quil;  but  five  hours  afterward  it  was  attacked  with 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  ended  fatally  in  .ei  I  a.i 
hour.— (Fo'.  cit.  p.  44,  <S-c.)  On  the  15th  of  October, 
iHj.i.  m.  Magendie  injected  a  Paris  pint  of  water, 
heated  to  30  deg.  Reaumur,  into  the  veins  of  a  man's 
arm,  who  was  labouring  under  hydrophobia  in  an  ad- 
vanced and  violent  form.  Directly  after  the  operation, 
the  patient,  from  being  furious,  became  tranquil;  the 
pulse  fell  from  150  to  120,  then  to  1(10,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  to  80.  The  convulsive  motion  ceased,  and 
the  patient  drank  a  glass  of  water  without  any  diffi- 
culty. Notwithstanding  a  hemorrhage  from  the  bow- 
el-, hi  continued  in  improve  till  the  5th  day,  when  he 
w  as  seized  with  acute  pains,  and  B  welling  of  the  wrists, 
knees,  and  elbows,  ana  threatened  with  an  extensive 
abscess  of  the  leg,  the  const  quence  of  the  lodgment  in 
the  foot  of  tw  o  pieces  of  lanci  is, broken  in  the  attempt 

to  bleed  him,  while  he  was  siilleiing  violent  paroxysms 
in  .1  previous atage of  thedisorder.  Despondency  and 
menial  agitation  again  came  on,  and  he  died   early  on 

the  9th  day  from  the  experiment     On  dissection,  the 

swelled  joints  were  found  filled  with  pus;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  a  part  of  foe  small  intestines  reddened  by 
thfl  expansion  of  veins;  several  small  ulcerations  ill 
the  ileum  where  it  joins  theccecum;  the  blood  ina 
decidedly  putrefied  state;  the  heart  and  large  vessels 
distended  with  gas;  air  under  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines;  posterior  part  of  the  lungs 
a  little  swelled;  trachea  sound,  but  the  bronchia?  red. 
Magendie  considers  this  case  on  Lhi  whole  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  practice;  and  when  it  is  reflected,  that 
tin  patient  underwent,  directly  after  the  experiment,  a 
rreal  and  sudden  change  for  the  better,  lived  eight  days 
after  the  injection,  and  then  possibly  died  rather  from 

other  aci  idenial  complaints,  it  must  he  acknowledged, 

that  the  method  seemed  well  deserving  of  farther  trials. 
I  would  also  paticularly  recommend  its  adoption  in  an 
earlier  stage,  and  while  the  patient  is  less  reduced, 
than  the  one  on  whom  the  experiment  was  made  and 
failed,  in  one  of  the  borough  hospitals.  Dy  Dr.  Rossi, 
of  Turin,  the  trial  of  galvanism  was  suggested  (Ali- 
bert  Nouveaux  Element  dr.  Therapeutique,  t.  2,  p.  436, 
ed.  4) ;  yet  the  only  fact  brought  forward,  as  an  en- 
couragement to  persevere  with  the  last  means,  appears 
to  a  modern  author,  from  its  symptoms  and  progress, 
not  to  have  been  a  case  of  true  rabies. — {Did.  v,t.  i. 
IT.  p.  126.)  The  rapid  and  powerful  etl'ectsof  the  bite 
of  a  viper  on  the  whole  system,  and  perhaps  the  idea 
that  the  operation  of  this  animal's  venom  might  coun- 
teract that  of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  led  some  experi- 
menters to  try  what  would  be  the  result  of  subjecting 
patients,  affected  with  rabies,  to  the  bite  of  thai  kind 
of  snake.  The  project,  however,  was  attended  with 
no  success.  Three  cases  of  this  description  were  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  (Hist.  p. 
201) ;  iwoaddiiional  ones  were  recorded  by  Dr.  Gilibert, 
an  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Lyi  Mid. 

Pratt.  p.  -57)  :  and  Viticel,  surgeon  of  the  same  hos- 
pital, repeated  the  experiment  on  a  child,  which  yet 
fell  a  victim  to  hydrophobia.  Other  trials  are  also 
said  to  have  been  made  in  Trance  and  Germany  with 
B0  hi  Iter  success.  Dr.  de  Mathiis,  in  the  year  17r3.  let 
a  viper  bite  a  rabid  dog  on  the  throat.    The  dog's  head 
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was  attacked  with  considerable  swelling,  the  hydro- 
phobia ceased,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
animal  perfectly  recovered,  but,  according  to  other 
statements,  though  it  drank  freely  as  soon  as  its  head 
had  swelled,  it  only  survived  the  experiment  a  tew 
hours. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  47, p.  12b\) 

Some  tacts,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
East  Indies,  tended  for  a  time  to  raise  an  expectation, 
that  a  copious  abstraction  of  blood  might  be  the  means 
of  preserving  patients  actually  attacked  with  this  fatal 
disorder.  Mr.  Tymon,  assistant  surgeon  of  the  22d 
light  dragoons,  tried  successfully  the  method  of  taking 
away  at  once  an  immense  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
patient.  "  X  began  by  bleeding  him  (says  Mr.  Tymon) 
until  scarcely  a  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  either  arm." 
Opium  was  afterward  given,  and  the  patient  salivated 
With  mercury. —  (See  Madras  Gaietteof  JVwo.23, 1811.) 

Although  m  Hie  observations,  annexed  to  this  case 
by  Dr.  Berry,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  ren- 
der it  probable,  that  the  case  was  really  hydrophobia: 
yet,  as  the  successful  termination  of  it  is  an  event  so 
extraordinary,  1  much  regret  that  some  desirable  infor- 
mation is  omitted.  For  instance,  we  have  no  account 
of  any  pain  or  changes  in  the  bitten  part  or  limb,  at  the 
first  coming  on  of  the  indisposition.  The  early  consti- 
tutional symptoms  are  not  described,  and  the  violent 
spasms,  screaming,  &c,  are  the  first  things  mentioned. 
Some  particulars  of  the  dog  would  also  have  been 
interesting. 

Such  information,  indeed,  becomes  still  more  essen- 
tial, when  we  find  it  slated  that  another  man,  Serjeant 
Jackson,  was  also  bitten  by  the  same  dog,  and  had 
hydrophobia  in  a  mild  form,  from  which  he  recovered 
under  the  use  of  mercury,  blisters  to  the  head,  and 
cathartic  injections,  without  any  recourse  to  bleeding 
at  all.  This  last  case  is  even  more  contrary  than  the 
former  to  what  general  experience  teaches ;  because 
mercury,  blisters,  and  injections  have  been  tried  a 
thousand  times  iiiiavailingly ;  while,  perhaps,  blood- 
letting, in  the  mannenpract/scd  by  Mr.  Tymon,  is  a  new 
treatment.  Dr.  Shoolbred,  of  Calcutta,  published  a 
second  case  of  hydrophobia  cured  by  bleeding  at!  deli- 
quium  animi,  and  afterward  exhibiting  calomel  and 
opium.  The  patient  being  threatened  with  a  relapse, 
was  largely  bled-  again.  The  whole  of  the  success  is 
imputed  by  Dr.  Schoolhred  to  the  venesection.  But 
this  gentleman  is  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that 
bleeding  will  cure  every  case  of  hydrophobia.  It  is 
probable  that  there  is  u  period,  beyond  which  its  cura- 
tive effect  cannot  extend,  and,  therefore,  it  is  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, that  he  thinks  copious  bleeding  affords  a  prospect 
of  success,  while  the  delay  of  only  a  few  hours  may 
prove  fa,tal.  He  observes,  that  the  medical  profession, 
taught  by  numerous  disappointments,  admit  very  cau- 
tiously the  claims  of  any  new  practice  to  general 
adoption.  If  Several  patients  in  hydrophobia,  there 
fore,  should  happen  to  be  bled  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  and  die  (as  they  inevitably  would  do, 
whether  they  had  been  bled  or  not),  such  cases  would 
be  quoted  against  the  new  practice,  as  failures.  But 
Dr.  Shoolbred  argues,  that  numerous  failures  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  can  form  no  just  ground 
for  the  rejection  of  a  remedy  which  has  effected  a  cure 
in  an  earlier  stage.  lie  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
making  a  large  orifice  in  the  vein,  so  as  to  evacuate  the 
blood  quickly,  which  must  he  allowed  to  flow,  without 
regard  to  quantity,  ad'deliquium  animi. 

Dr.  Shoolbred  was  well  aware  that  bleeding  had  often 
been  tried  in  hydrophobia;  but,  says  he,  owing  proba- 
bly to  the  evacuation  not  having  been  pushed  far 
enough,  when  used  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
or  to  the  period  for  its  beneficial  employment  having 
elapsed,  the  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  afforded  little 
or  no  encouragement  to  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice. 

Since  the  preceding  cases,  the  effect  of  bleeding  has 
had  the  fairest  trials  made  of  it,  and  some  of  the  re- 
ports are  in  favour  of  its  occasional  utility. — (See  Par- 
ticulars of  the  successful  Treatment  of  a  Case  of  Hy- 
drophobia, by  R.  Wynne,  8tio.  Shrewsbury,  1813;  also 
Edmonslone  in  Land.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  3  p.  93.) 
In  almost  every  instance,  however,  it  fails  in  hindering 
the  usual  melancholy  event. — (See  Kerrison's  Case 
and  Ob.t.  in  Mid.  Repository,  vol.1,  p,  197.)  This  un- 
pleasant truth  I  think,  receives  confirmation  from  the 
fact,  that  the  practice  is  far  from  being  new. 


Dr.  Mead,  who  was  very  confident  that  he  had  found 
an  infallible  preventive  of  the  disease  in  a  Utile 
liverwort  and  black  pepper,  aided  by  bleeding  and  cold 
bathing  before  the  commencement  of  the  course  of 
medicine,  says,  "  As  to  all  other  ways  of  curing  the 
hydrophobia,  I  own  I  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to 
find  any  success  from  the  many  I  have  tried.  Battling 
at  this  time  is  ineffectual.  /  have  taken  away  large 
quantities  of  blood ;  have  given  opiates,  volatile  salts 
&c.  All  has  been  in  vain,  because  too  late."  Not- 
withstanding his  disappointment,  he  concludes  "If 
any  relief  could  be  expected  in  this  desperate  state  1 
think  it  would  be  from  bleeding,  even  ad  animi  de'li- 
quium,"  <$-c. 

The  doctrines  of  Boerhaave  also  led  him  and  his 
pupils  to  recommend  and  practise  bleeding  in  hydro- 
phobia. "  The  distemper  (says  he)  is  to  be  treated  as 
one  highly  inflammatory,  upon  the  first  appearance  ol 
the  signs  which  denote  its  invasion,  by  blood-letting 
from  a  large  orifice,  continued  till  the  patient  faints 
away ;  and  soon  after  by  enemata  of  warm  water  and 
vinegar,  &c. :"  and  he  adds,  "  that  this  practice  is 
supported  by  some  small  number  of  trials."  But 
the  particulars  of  the  success  alluded  to,  are  not 
given. 

Dr.  Shoolbred  finds,  that  a  trial  of  it  was  made  « 
Edinburgh,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, who  took  away  gradually  sixty  ounces  of  blood 
from  a  patient,  who  had  already  been  bled  the  same 
morning.  As  the  patient  lived  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  large  bleeding,  the  method  was  probably  tried  some- 
what early  in  the  disease ;  and  the  case  may  therefore 
be  set  down  as  a  fair  instance  of  the  failure  of  the 
practice.  The  trials  which  have  been  made  in  this 
country  of  the  practice  of  bleeding,  in  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia, since  the  receipt  of  the  above  reports  from 
India,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  not  confirmed  its  efficacy. 
Bleeding  was  also  recommended  in  cases  of  hydro 
phobia,  by  Poupart. — (See  Hist,  de  VJicad.  Roya'lc  des 
Sciejices  pour  Vannie  1699,  p.  48.)  The  practice  is 
likewise  mentioned  in  the  Medical  Essays  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  5,  part  2,  §  5;  and  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Rush.  See  also  Dr.  Burton's  Case,  Phil.  Mag.  Au- 
gust, 1805. 

Eariy  excision,  or  amputation  of  the  bitten  parts,  the 
application  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  wound,  or  the 
removal  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  recommended  by 
Dr.  Barry  (See  Experimental  Researches,  $-c.  Land. 
1825) ;  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  veins,  and 
bleeding  ad  deliquium  in  the  early  stage,  are  the  plans 
which  have  most  evidence  in  their  favour.  It  was 
observed  by  a  critical  writer,  before  the  experiment  of 
injecting  water  had  been  made,  "That  experience 
authorises  the  placing  confidence  in  bleeding  ad  deli- 
quium; on  vomiting;  and  perhaps  on  the  use  of  atropa 
belladonna ;  and  on  tobacco  exhibited  as  a  clyster. 
That  it  is  probable,  advantage  would  result  from  the 
combined  employment  of  bleeding,  vomiting  (See  Dr. 
Satterly's  Obs.  in  Medical  Trans,  vol.  4),  and  purging 
in  the  early  part  of  the  disease.  That  analogy  recom- 
mends the  trial  of  spirit  of  turpentine  in  the  convulsive 
stage  of  the  disease."— (Med.  Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  54.) 
In  one  case,  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  was  copi- 
ously given,  both  in  electuary  and  clysters,  the  patient 
died  on  the  fourth  day.— Med.  Repository,  JVo.  for 
October,  1822. 

[In  the  last  republication  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Dictionary 
in  this  country,  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  furnished  a 
letter  addressed  to  himself,  enclosing  "  a  memorial  read 
before  the  Medico-Physical  Society  of  Moscow,  by  Dr. 
Michel  Marochetti,  member  of  said  society,  and  at- 
tending physician  at  the  Gallitzir  Hospital."  It  is 
entitled,  "Observations  on  Hydrophobia,  containing 
certain  indications  for  ascertaining  the  existence  of  the 
hydrophobic  poison  in  an  individual,  and  the  means  of 
preventing  its  development  by  destroying  its  germ." 

The  "  certain  indications"  to  which  this  Russian 
physician  refers,  and  on  which  he  relies  for  ascertaining 
the  existence  of  the  rabid  poison  in  an  individual,  are 
the  appearance  of  two  small  tumours,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  frenum  lingua;,  within  six  weeks  of  the  bite  of 
a  rabid  animal. 

He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  lower  side  of  the  tongue 
twice  a  day  for  six  weeks  after  the  bite;  and  this  fre- 
quent inspection  is  necessary,  because  the  tumours  only 
exist  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  virus  becomes  reab- 
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•orbed,  and  these  two  Irregular  tumours  disappear,  and 
Uie  caw:  ii  riniii.itcs  fatally. 

Mr  direct*  ili.'ii  these  tumoun  l»e  cauterized  so  soon 
as  they  are  visible,  or,  whai  !■  better,  opened  with  a 
■mall  sharp  lancet,  when  ■  sanious  lymph,  somewhat 
greenish,  will  escape,  which  is  (in-  true  poison,  and 
which  the  patient  must  spii  oat  The  mouth  is  then  to 
i...  trashed  with  a  decoction  of  the  tops  and  An 
die  genista  lateo  tlnctoria  Dya's  broom).  This  same 
nun  is  to  be  drunk  to  the  extent  of  a  pound  ami  a 
hall'  pet  day,  during  tin-  six  weeks  the  patieni  I 
examination.  Ami  these  means,  Dr.  M.  asserts,  from 
his  personal  experience  in  the  treatment  of  aumi  rous 
mil  prevent  the  development  of  the  virus,  by 
destroying  ius  germ. 

What  attention  tins  Russian  practice,  which  may  be 
called  a  discovery,  has  attrai  mi  In  Great  Britain  or  the 
continent,  Ma  Cooper  must  have  bad  the  means  of 
knowing,  and  yet  he  is  silent  on  the  subject;  whence  we 
may  conclude,  it  is  noi  relied  on  in  England.  In  tbis 
country,  then'  is  little  confidi  nee  among  the  profession 
in  any  curative  for  hydropbobia;  and  physicians  in 
America  generally  concur  in  these  two  important 
facts,  as  Mr.  Cooper  calls  tbein  :  first,  the  disease  maj 
often  be  prevented :  secondly,  it  can  hardly  ever  be 
cured. 

There  Is  so  much  ambiguity  about  this  subject,  that 
it  becomes  ns  io  be  modesl  in  deciding  a  patieni  to  have 
hydrophobia,  for  scarcely  ;(  symptom  belonging  to  it  is 

Invariable  in  every  case;    and  many  of 'the  inns  ii 

ported,  are,  doubtless,  modifications  of  hysteria.  I 
have  seen'  more  titan  one  ol  these  SO  called,  because 
the  patient  bad  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  months,  or  years 
before,  without  any  evidenced  bis  being  rabid. — Reese.] 
See  (atarius,  De  liabie  Contagiosa,  Ato. 

Vrancof  1090.  Sasmages  sur  la  Rage,  V2mo.  runs, 
1771.  Janus  "»  Ctmuu  Mqdnsss,  Soo.  Land.  1780. 
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Firlurs  of  Cinnabar  noil  .Mash,  against  the  liite  of  a 
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Rabie  Canina,  Edinb.  1777.  B.  F.  Miinch,  De  Bella 
a,  Prank.  Del  op.  1.  i>.  r.  Layard,  Essay  on  ike 
Bile  of  a  Mad  Dog,  -2d  id.  L703.  it.  Hamilton,  Re 
marks  mi  Hydrophobia, 2d  ed.2vols.Boo.  Load.  1798. 
Medical  Museum,  vol.  -.  I  .mid-  Med.  Trans,  note.  2  and 
4,  ad.  3.  Med  Obs.andlnq  vol.3;  and  Fotkcrgill  in 
vol.  5  of  the  same  work .  (  .  Jfug  mi,  I  \ssay  on  Hydro- 
phobia; to  whnh  is  prefixed,  the  Case  of  a  Person 
cured,  Soo.  I., aid.  1753,  /  ■  Rous,  sur  In  Huge,  Soo. 
,  1780.  Id,  in,  Traitemeni  Iqpal  de  la  Rage,  Boo. 
Paris,  1783,  12.    ./. 

Vaughan's  Cases  mid  Obs  mi  Hydrophobia,  Boo.  Lond. 
1778.     Dr.  I  if    Hydrophobia.     Latta's 

System  of  Surgery,  vol.3.  Colli  it's  First  Lines,  ool. 
4.  Enauz  it  Chaussier,  Mithode  de  traitor  les  Mot 
suns  des  jlnimaux  enragis,  Src.  13mo.  Dijon,  1780. 
.Minimis  nf  <ij  of  London,  vol.  I,  p.  243. 

Midi,  ol  Communications,  vol.  I.  J.Mease,An  F.ssay 
on  the  J)iseasc  produced  by  the  Bite  of  «  Mad  Dog, 
with  a  Preface,  vc.  by  .1.  C.  Lettsom,Boo.  Philadelphia, 
1793.    Mem,  de  la  Soeiite  Royale  de  Midi 
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servations, and  Ins   .Mid.   Histories,  <S '•■-.  2d  en.  Seo. 

Lond.  fill.      Cnllisi  it's  Siisteinil.l  hirin 

t.  1.  p.  593.  Hafnia,  1798.  Marcet,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.  Voi.  1.  /;.  133,  ote,  ■  la  F.ssai/on  the 

tf  a  Mad  1), ^r,  Soo.  Lond.  1788.     Lassus,  Patho- 
'  In    (.  '2,  p.  239,  Ac.  ed.  1809.    A  valuable  Paper 
by  Dr.  . I.  Hunter,  in  Iran  ty  for  the  Im- 

provement of  Mnl.  and  Clue  Knowledge, vol.  I,  art.  17. 
.James  t ; illman' .-  Dissertation  on  the  Bite  of  a  Rabid 
Animal, Bve.  Lond.  1813.     S.  Bardsleyin  Menu 

mini  end  Philosoph 
vol.4,  parti  rts,erc ;  to  which  are  added, 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Canine  Madness,  and 
Thoughts  on  a  Plan  for  its  Extermination  from  the 

British     Isles,   Boo.    /.mid.    1807.       Jlabington    in   the 

7  Records  and  Rest  arches,  Land.  1798.    R.  Pear- 

favour  of  an  Inflammatory  Die.- 

thr.-is  m    /'  isidered,  Birmingh.   1798. 

.irt.  Hydrophobia,  m  Ross's  Oyeloyatdia.  M.  Ward, 
.'nng  the  Kffi  Op  : 

in  Spasmodic  mid  I  .,,  an  Attempt 

to  inn  ■  .  and  Method  of  Cure 

of  Hydrophobia  and  Tetania,  See.  Manchester,  1809 
and  Cures  of  Hydrophobia,  selected  from  the 

Gentleman's  Magazine, $»■•  J~ond-  ISO".    GPintkard, 
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Case  of  Hydrophobia,  Svo.  Land.  1803.  B.  Moeeley,  on 
Hydrophobia,  its  Prevention  and  Cure,  Svo.  I^onti 
J.  I  el.  I.nlointtc,  F.ssai  eur  la  Rage,  Soo.  Paris,  1812. 
.-/.  Portal,  Memotres  sur  la  Nature,  eye.  des  pin- 
Maladies,  1. 2.^.31,  Svo.  Tan,.  1800.  fi.  C.  Reich,  De 
la  Fiiere  en  general,  de  la  Rage,  Src  Svo.  Me'.z,  1800. 
BosquiUon,  Mem.  sur  les  Causes  de  I' Hydrophobic,  Svo. 
1 308.  S.  A".  SauU  r,  Esperienze  Mediche  mtomo 
la  Curadcl  Idrophobm  .  h'olattia  p?  oveniente 

dal  Morso  del  Cane  rabbioso,  Svo.  Bologna,  1800.  Dr. 
Hi  r n/s  Obs.  and  Mr.  Tymon's  Case  cured,  by  large 
blood-letting,  as  detailed  in  the  Madras  Gazette  of 
November  23, 1818 ;  and  Dr.  Slioolbred's  Case  success- 
fully treated  by  copious  bleeding,  as  related  in  one  of 
the  Jlsiatic  Mirrors  for  May,  1612.  O'DonnePs  Cises 
of  Hydrophobia,  1813.  T.  Arnold,  Case  of  Hydro- 
phobia successfully  treated,  Svo.  Lond.  1793.  R. 
Wynne,  Particulars  of  the  successful  Treatment  of  a 
Case  of  Hydrophobia,  Svo.  Shrewsb.  1803.  Boyer, 
Traili  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  435,  6,-c.  Paris,  1814.  C. 
H.  Parry,  Cases  of  Tetanus  and  Rabies  Contagiosa, 
or  Canine  Hydroplwbia,Svo. Lond.  1814.  A. .Marshall, 
The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  in  Mania  and  Hy- 
drophobia,  with  the  Pathology  of  these  two  Diseases, 
ire.  Svo.  Lond.  1815.  R.  Rcid,on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia,  Svo.  Dublin,  1817. 
Autenrieth,  Diss,  de  haclenus  prcetervisa  Nervorum 
Lustrations  m  Sectionibus  IIydrophoborum,Ato.  Tab. 
1802.  Gott.fr.  Zinke,  Neue  Ansichlen  der  Huvdswulh, 
Svo.  Jena,  1804.  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  22,  art. 
Hydrophobic,  it  t.  47,  art.  Rage.  t  O.  Lipscombe,  Cau- 
tions and  Reflections  on  Canine  Mudness,  Svo.  Lond. 
1807.  C.  Gilber,  Pract.  Abhandl.iiber  die  Vorbucgung, 
Src.  der  Hundswulh,  Boo.  Ji'im.  1818;  this  author  has 
confidence  in  the  powder  of  meloe  maiali.s.  C.  F.  Harles, 
Uber  die  Bihandlung  der  Hundswvth,  Ato.  Frankf. 
1809:  Stramonium  recommended.  Brcra,  Comni.  Cli- 
nieo  per  la  Cura  del  Idrophobia,  in  .!/<  /«.  Soc.  Hal. 
Scienz.  Modena,  1. 17.  J.  M.  Axter,  Nouv.  Btbl.  Ger- 
man. Mid.  Chir.  1821:  Can thar ides,  a  preventive. 
Marochetti  in  Petersburgh  Miscellanies  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence. Magendii ,  Journ-  de  Physiologic  Experimentale, 
i.  1,  Ac    J.  Booth  on  Hydrophobia,  Boo.  Lond.  1824. 

Quarterly  Journ.  of   i  Vl  Is.  'A  and  4.     Da- 

vid Barry,  Exp.  Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmos- 
Pressure  upon  the  Progression  of  the  Blood  in 
the  Veins,  upon  Absorption,  ire.  Boo.  Lond.  1826. 

HYDROrilTHALMIA.  (From  Mop,  water,  and 
&<l>Qa\pbs,  the  eye.)     Dropsy  of  the  Eyi . 

Hydrophthalmus ;  Hydrophthalmos.  Also  Bupthal- 
mos,ox  ox-eye.  In  the  eye,  as  in  other  organs,  dropsy 
arises  from  a  disproportion  taking  place  between  the 
action  of  the  secerning  arteries,  by  which  the  fluid  is 
deposited  in  the  part,  and  the  action  of  the  absorbent 
Vessels,  by  which  it  is  taken  up,  and  returned  to  the 
circulation ;  and  according  to  this  principle,  the  disease 
maybe  supposed  to  depend,  either  upon  the  secretion 
being  too  rapid,  or  absorption  slower,  than  is  propor- 
tionate  to  the  natural  activity  of  the  vessels  by  which 
the  secretion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  is  effected. 

According  to  Beer,  dropsy  of  the  eye  is  seldom  en- 
tirely a  local  disease,  but  at  least  is  generally  combined 
with  an  unhealthy  constitution,  or  is  a  mere  sympto- 
matic effect  of  some  other  dropsical  affection,  anasarca, 
ephalus,  &c.  Sometimes  it  appears  as  a  symp- 
tom of  chlorosis.  Beer  adds,  that  the  disease  may 
originate  either  from  a  preternatural  accumulation  of 
the  aqueous  humour ;  from  thai  ofthe  vitreous  humour ; 
in  from  an  immoderate  accumulation  of  both  these 
humours  together. — {Lehre,  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
lilii,  ifiin,  1817.)  When  the  vitreous  humour  collects 
in  ibis  manner  it  usually  loses  its  natural  consistence, 
and  becomes  thinner  and  more  watery. — (Richter, 
A n  fangs gr.  b.3,  p.  392.) 

Professor  Beer  slates,  that  in  the  case  proceeding 
from  a  morbid  quantity  ofthe  aqueous  humour,  the  first 
indication  of  the  disease  is  an  increase  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cornea,  attended  with  a  manifest  enlarge- 
ment of  the  anterior  chamber.  The  cornea  may  be- 
come, in  this  manner,  two,  three,  or  even  four  times 
wider  than  natural,  without  bursting  or  losing  Ms  trans- 
parency; for,  though  a  tin  bid  appearance  is  discernible, 
this  depends  rather  upon  the  state  of  the  aqueous 
humour  itself.  The  iris,  which  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  begins  to  lose  its  mobility,  soon 
becomes  completely  motionless,  and  acquires  8  duller 
colour;  the  pupil  always  remaining  in  the  nud-stata 
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between  contraction  and  dilatation.  In  the  eyeball  an 
annoying  sense  of  pressure,  tension,  and  heaviness  is 
felt,  rather  than  actual  pain.    In  the  beginning  of  the 

disease  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  far-sightedness, 
or  presbyopia,  which  soon  changes  into  a  true  amau- 
rotic weakness  of  sight,  but  never  terminates  in  perfect 
amaurosis.  The  free  motions  of  the  eyeball  are  more 
and  more  interrupted  in  proportion  as  the  organ  grows 
larger,  and  it  has  invariably  a  hard  feel,  while  the 
sclerotica,  to  the  distance  of  two  lines  from  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  is  as  bluish  as  it  is  in  the  new-born 
infant. 

Respecting  the  precise  cause  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  Beer  offers  no  observation  worthy 
of  repetition,  excepting  perhaps  that  in  which  he 
reminds  us,  that  a  similar  collection  happens  appa- 
rently as  an  effect  of  the  conical  staphyloma  of  the 
whole  cornea. —  (See  also  Wardrop's  Essays  on  the 
Morbid  Jlnatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  5,  p.  19.)  Indeed, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  yet  extends,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  changes  of  the  cornea  are,  in  the 
present  disease,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  or  the 
effect  of  the  increased  quantity  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, or  whether,  as  scents  to  be  most  probable,  both 
phenomena  are  only  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause. 
The  examples  somewhat  repugnant  to  this  idea,  are 
those  referred  to  by  Beer  as  symptomatic  of  other 
dropsical  affections,  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wardrop 
lias  never  seen  a  preternatural  collection  of  the  aqueous 
humour  without  its  being  accompanied  with  disease 
of  the  coats  of  the  eye. — (Vol.cit.  p.  20.) 

In  hydrophthalmia  the  prognosis  is  generally  unfa- 
vourable, and  when  the  sight  is  nearly  or  quite  lost, 
scarcely  any  hope  can  be  entertained,  either  of  restoring 
vision  or  preserving  the  shape  of  the  eye.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  Beer,  things  are  not  always  quite  so  un- 
promising in  the  preceding  form  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially when  the  surgeon  is  consulted  in  time,  and  the 
patient's  constitution  is  not  exceedingly  impaired.  The 
same  experienced  author  has  never  seen  any  instance 
in  which  the  eye  spontaneously  burst:  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  habit  was  decidedly  bail,  and  the  treatment 
ineffectual,  the  disease  became  gradually  conjoined 
With  the  second  species  of  dropsy  of  the  eye,  and 
terminated  in  a  frightful  disfigurement  of  the  whole 
organ,  and  death.  On  dissection,  the  innermost  tex- 
tures of  the  part  were  found  spoiled  and  disorganized, 
and  sometimes  even  the  orbit  itself  carious. — {Vol.  cit. 
p.  619.)  With  respect  to  the  treatment,  Beer  thinks, 
that  this  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  primary  disease  to  which  the  dropsical  affection 
is  ascribable  as  an  effect.  He  has  known  great 
benefit  sometimes  produced  by  the  submuriate  of 
mercury,  combined  with  digitalis,  and  a  drink  contain- 
ing superlartrate  of  potassa  and  borax.  When  the 
disease  has  been  preceded  by  the  sudden  cure  of  any 
cutaneous  disease,  be  has  faith  in  the  method  of 
attempting  to  restore  the  affection  of  the  skin  by  in- 
oculation, or  if  that  be  impracticable,  by  stimulating 
its  surface  with  antimonial  ointment,  or  making  an 
issue.  This  plan  is  to  be  aided  with  internal  alterative 
medicines,  such  as  camphor,  the  sulphur  auratum  anti- 
monii,  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  local  applications, 
which  he  prefers  in  the  early  stage,  are  warm  dry  bags 
filled  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  rubbing  the  parts  about 
the  eyebrow,  sometimes  with  mercurial  ointment,  some- 
times with  a  mixture  of  anher  and  liquor  ammoniac. 
But  when  the  disease  lias  made  considerable  progress, 
and  vision  is  either  weak  or  nearly  lost,  while  the 
sclerotica  near  the  cornea  is  not  much  discoloured, 
and  there  are  no  appearances  of  a  varicose  affection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  Beer  recommends 
making  a  puncture  with  a  small  lancet,  in  the  loVvest 
part  of  the  cornea,  half  a  line  from  the  sclerotica,  so 
as  to  discharge  the  aqueous  humour.  The  anterior 
chamber  is  then  to  he  kept  empty  for  several  days  or 
weeks,  if  possible,  by  re-opening  the  small  wound 
every  day  with  the  point  of  the  lancet.— (See  also 
Bidder's  Anfangsgr.  b.  3,  p.  403.)  After  the  operation, 
the  eye  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  after  the 
extraction  of  a  cataract. — (See  Cataract.)  Previously 
to  the  paracentesis,  Beer  lias  often  seen  every  general 
and  local  means  perfectly  useless,  but  highly  beneficial, 
as  soon  as  that  operation  bad  been  practised.  Even 
when  the  paracentesis  fails  in  bringing  about  a  per- 
manent cure,  it  may  still  be  resorted  to  as  a  palliative 
with  great  advantage,  and  be  often  beneficially  repeated, 


if  care  be  taken  not  to  make  the  puncture  too  larw 
However,  when  the  blood-vessels  are  generally  vari 
cose,  and  the  constitution  very  bad,  such  operation ii 
apt  to  excite  violent  inflammation,  suppuration  and 
even  sloughing  of  the  organ,  attended  with  imminent 
danger  to  the  patient's  life.— {Beer,  vol  cit  a  ti-ti 
622 )  ' 

With  regard  to  the  second  species  of  hydrophthalmia 
or  that  depending  upon  a  preternatural  accumulation 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  Beer  states  that,  in  this  case  it 
is  chiefly  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball  which'is 
enlarged,  so  that  the  whole  organ  acquires  a  conical 
shape,  in  which  the  cornea  very  much  participates 
The  latter  membrane  remaiiiB  unaltered  in  regard  to 
its  diameter;  but  it  is  more  convex  than  natural  and 
its  transparency  is  perfect.  It  is  observed  hy'  jjr 
Wat  (bop  (on  the  Morbid  Jlnatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2 
p.  126),  that  an  increase  in  the  quantity  uf  the  vitreous 
humour  happens  not  unfrequently  in  suTpliy|oma  jn 
which  disease,  he  says,  the  enlargement  of  the  eyeball 
will  generally  be  found  to  arise  more  from  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  vitreous  than  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and  he  then  expresses  his  belief,  that  the  case 
adduced  by  Scarpa  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  hy 
droplithahnia,  and  cited  in  the  ensuing  pari  of  this 
article,  was  an  example  of  staphyloma.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  one  character  constant  in  staphyloma  is  often 
absent  in  hydrophthalmia ;  I  mean  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  In  the  case  which  consists  in  an  immoderate 
collection  of  the  aqueous  humour,  the  anterior  chamber 
is  always  enlarged:  on  the  contrary,  in  the  present 
form  of  the  disease,  that  cavity  is  manifestly  lessened, 
for  the  motionless  iris  is  gradually  forced  so  much 
low  aids  the  cornea,  that  at  length  the  chamber  in  ques- 
tion almost  completely  disappears.  However,  the 
colour  of  the  iris  undergoes  no  change,  and  the  pupil 
is  always  rather  diminutive.  Around  the  cornea,  the 
sclerotica  is  rendered  bluish  by  distention,  with  a 
somewhat  smutty  tinge.  In  the  early  stage  the  patient 
is  affected  with  short-sightedness,  myopia;  but  his 
power  of  vision  is  always  seriously  diminished,  and, 
at  last,  is  so  totally  destroyed,  that  not  a  ray  of  light 
can  be  perceived.  The  motions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye  and  eyelids  are  lessened  or  impeded  at  a  still 
earlier  period  than  in  the  first  species  of  hydrophthal- 
mia, and  to  the  touch  the  organ  seems  like 
shaped  stone.  The  very  commencement  of  the  disease 
is  attended  with  pain,  which  daily  becomes  more  and 
more  severe,  and  at  length  is  not  confined  to  ihe  eye 
and  its  vicinity,  but  affects  all  the  side  of  the  head,  the 
teeth,  and  neck,  being  sometimes  so  violent  as  almost 
to  bereave  the  patient  of  his  senses,  who  urgently  begs 
the  surgeon  to  puncture  theeye,  or  even  is  driven  hy 
desperation  to  do  it  himself,  as  Beer  once  knew  hap- 
pen. Even  while  the  pain  is  less  afflicting,  the  patient 
is  deprived  of  his  sleep  and  appetite.— (Beer,  vol.  cit. 
p.  623.)  Though  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
vitreous  or  aqueous  humour  has  generally  been  treated 
of  as  a  distinct  disease,  and  denominated  hydrophthal- 
mia, Mr.  Wardrop  has  never  seen  a  dropsy  of  the  eye, 
without  an  accompanying  disease  of  the  sclerotic  coal, 
or  cornea.— (  On  the  Morbid  Jlnatomy  of  the.  Eye,  vol. 
2,  p.  126.)  Beer  offers  no  valuable  remark  on  the 
causes  of  the  preceding  form  of  hydrophthalmia,  his 
account  of  the  connexion  with  scrofula  and  syphilis 
being  mere  conjecture,  though  delivered  as  a  positive 
matter  of  fact.  However,  another  position  offered  in 
the  paragraph,  concerning  the  prognosis,  seems  more 
correct;  viz.  that  as  the  disease  is  almost  always  con- 
joined with  an  unhealthy  constitution,  there  can  he 
scarcely  any  hope  of  a  radical  cure.  Beer's  opinion 
also  is,  that  when  the  disease  has  made  such  progress, 
that  not  a  ray  can  be  discerned,  and  the  pain  in  the  eye 
and  head  so  violent,  by  day  and  night,  that  the  sleep, 
appetite,  and  even  the  senses  are  lost;  it  is  fortunate, 
if  only  the  most  perilous  symptoms  can  be  obviated  by 
palliative  treatment;  for  the  preservation  of  a  good- 
shaped  eye  is  then  quite  out  of  the  question.  And 
even  in  the  most  favourable  cases,  the  utmost  which 
can  be  expected  is  to  stop  the  farther  advance  of  the 
disease;  a  perfect  cure  being  extremely  rare. 

According  to  Beer,  the  first  indication  is  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  health  hy  medicines  and  regimen;  for 
unless  this  object  be  effected,  no  expectation  of  curing 
the  dropsical  affection  of  the  eye  can  be  entertained. 
For  this  purpose  a  long  time  will  he  requisite;  and  as 
for  local  treatment  in  this  case,  little  or  nothing  can  be 
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accomplished  by  it.    Hence  I  ten  continues 

In  grow  woik  and  w  or*  .  and,  when  the  p 

■  _■  n  hich  the  surgeon  ran  do,  both 
wiiii  the  view  to  the  functions  of  toe  organ,  and  its 
form,  is  in  lit  ••■it  the  aqueoui  bumour.  But  Heer  re- 
probates, In  the  iti  the  plan  sometimes 
recommended,  of  plunging  a  trocai  through  i  tie  scle- 
rotlca  into  the  \  Itreoui  bumour,  and  keeping  tbi 
Introduced  until  a  certain  quantity  of  that  humour  is 
discharged.  The  usual  result  or  such  practice  is  a 
earcinomatoua  disease  of  the  eye,  terminating  in  death, 
which  tin?  removal  of  tin-  pari  will  not  prevent.  The 
method  preferred  by  Beer  Is  that  which  is-mentioned 
liy  Ricbter  .1  p.  100  ,  and  consists  in 
opening  the  1  as,  as  in  the 
'Mi. i' in. n  of  the  cataract,  discharging  the  lens  ami 
vitreous  humour,  ami  letting  the  coats  of  the  ej 
lapse  but  m  ordi  r  1  ly  re  accumulation  of 
tiic  Sold,  In-  aftei  ward  cuts  away  a  little  bit  of  the  flap 
hi  the  cornea.  The  eye  Is  then  to  be  dressed  in  the 
ti  1  the  extraction  of  the  cataract. — 
(See  (alarm!  )  The  third  species  of  hydrophthalmia, 
or  that  produced  by  an  accumulation  both  of  the 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  together,  is  excellently 

ibed  i'\  Bi  ■■< pa     He  obsei  v  b,  thai  in  evei 
on  wh                   rformed  the  operation,  and  in  oilier 
examinations  of  the  different  stages  of  the  disease  made 
he  ii'. hi  lubject,    in-  has  constantly  found  the 
vitreous  humour reorless  altered  in  iis  organiza- 
tion, liquefied,  ami  converted  into  water,  according  as 
the  disease  was  ancient  or  recent.    In  some  instances 
lie  could  nut  distinguish  whether  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  humour  had  most  share 
in  tin-  formation  of  the  disi 
Scarpa  also  dissected  a  dropsMl  eye  taken  from  the 
iid.    The  vitreous  humour  was  noi  only 
wanting  in  ihis  rye,  and  the  cat  ity  destined  I'm  its  re- 
ion  filled  with  water,  hut  the  vitreous  tunic  was 
converted  into  a  substance  partlj  of  a  spongy,  partly 
of  a  tatty  nature.    This  dropsical  eye  was  one  third 
larger  than  natural.    The  sclerotica  was  not  thinner 

than  thai  of  1  in-  1  ill  ni  eye :  but  in  consequent 

yielding,  flaccid,  ami  separated  fn 
had  lost  its  plumpness  and  globular  shape.    The  cornea 
formed  a  disc  one  third  larger  than  thai  of  this  mem- 
brane in  a  sound  state;  ii  did  nol  retain  us  natural 
pulpy  structure,  and  was  obviously  thinner  than  the 

11  1  hi  the  healthy  1  ye,    There  vt  as  a 
quantity  of  an  aqueous,  reddish   fluid,  between  thi 
cornea  ami  Iris.    '1  lens,  with  its  opaque 

capsule,  had  hern  pu  rd  a  little  way  into  the 

anterior  chamber,  but  could  not  advance  fartta 
account  of  a  firm  adhesion  which  the  capsule  had 
acted  wiih  the  ins  around  the  edge  of  (he  pupil. 
\a  soon  as  the  capsule  was  opened  the  lens  issued  from 
it,  half  dissolved,  tl  ei  lingly  soft.     It  was 

impossible  to  detach  the  whole  of  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  capsule  from  a  hard  substance,  which 
to  be  the  altered  membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
,1.  therefore,  sin  open  the  cboroides  from  the 
ligament  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  when  a  run 
siderable  quantity  01'  a  reddish  aqueous  fluid  gushed 
out,  without,  however,  one  particle  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  In  lieu  of  the  lattei  bod]  there  was  found  a 
■mall  cylinder,  of  a  substance,  partly  of  a  fungous, 
partlj  of  a  fatty  nature,  surrounded  with  a  good  dial 
of  water,  which  was  effused  in  the  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  eye,  from  th.  le  optic  nerve,  as  far 

as  the  ciliarj  ligament,  or  thai  haul  substance  to  which 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  capsule  firmly  adhered.  '1'his 
intie  cylinder  was  covered,  for  the  extent  of  two  lini  a 
and  a  hall  forwards  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  by  a  Btratum  of  whitish  matter  reflected  on 
itself,  like  the  epiploon,  when  raised  towards  the  fundus 
of  the  stomach.  Scarpa  conceived  that  this  sti 
of  whitish  matter  was  tin-  relics  of  the  unorganized 
retina ;  lor,  on  pouring  rectified  spirits  of  wine  on  tin 

Whole   inner   surface   of  the   choroides,   and    the   little 

cylindrical  body,  he  found  no  vestiges  of  the  retina  on 
tins  membrane,  ami  thai  the  whitish  substance,  which 
was  reflected  on  itself,  became  very  firm,  just  as  the 
retina  does  u  hen  immersed  in  spirits  of  wine.  Both 
the  cylinder  ami  the  indurated  substance  occupying 
the  place  of  the  ciliary  body  were  manifest!]  only  the 
membrane  of  the  \  Itreous  humour,  destitute  of  water. 
and  converted,  as  was  described,  into  a  substance, 
partly  of  a  spungy,  partly  of  an  adipose  nature.    U  is 


not  easy  to  determine  whether  this  altered  state  of  th» 
.nir  had  pn  I  rded,  or  was  a  consequence  oj 
the  dropsy  of  the  eye.  However  it  may  be,  this 
fact,  in  conjunction  with  several  other  similar  ones 
that  Scarpa  has  met  with,  in  which  he  found  no 
vitreous  humour  in  the  posterior  cavily  of  the  eye,  but 
only  water  or  a  bloody  lymph,  tends  very  much  to  es- 
tablish the  fact,  that  this  disease  principally  consists  of 
a  morbific  secretion  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  occa- 
sionally, also,  of  a  Btrange  degeneration  of  the  aive- 
dlary  membrane,  by  which  this  humour  is  formed. 
Scarpa  refers  to  a  similar  case. — (See  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  3,  art.  14.) 

The  augmentation  in  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
fluid,  both  in  the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  out 
of  them,  after  they  have  been  ruptured  from  excessive 
distention,  together  with  a  debilitated  action  of  the 
absorbent  system  of  the  eye  affected,  Scarpa  regards  as 
the  probable  cause  of  the  morbific  accumulation  of 
humours  in  the  eye.  From  such  a  lodgment,  and 
successive  increase  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  hu- 
mours, the  eyeball  at  first  necessarily  assumes  an  oval 
shape,  ending  at  the  point  of  the  cornea;  the  organ 
enlarges  in  all  dimensions:  and  in  the  end,  it  projects 
from  the  orbit  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  be 
covered  by  the  eyelids,  disfiguring  the  patient's  face 
as  much  11s  if  an  ox's  eye  were  placed  in  the  orbit. 

This  disease  (sa\s  Scarpa)  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
blows  on  the  eye  or  temple  ;  sometimes  by  an  obstinate 
internal  ophthalmy.  In  other  instances,  it  is  preceded 
by  no  inconvenience,  except  an  uneasy  sensation  of 
malefaction  and  distention  in  the  orbits,  a  difficulty 
of  moving  the  eyeball,  and  a  considerable  impairmi  nt 
of  sight.  T.a.-ilv,  11  is  sometimes  preceded  by  none  of 
these  causes,  or  no  oilier  obvious  one  whatever,  es- 
pecially when  the  complaint  occurs  in  children  of  very 
lender  age,  fnuu  whom  no  Information  can  be  ob- 
tain.il.  As  BOOn  as  the  eye  has  assumed  an  oval  form, 
and  the  anterior  chamber  has  become  pretematurally 
capacious,  the  iiis  .ecms  situated  farther  backward 
than  usual,  and  trciniilatcs,  in  a  very  singular  way, 
on  the  slightest  motion  of  the  eyeball.  The  pupil 
dilated  in  everj  degrei  "i  light,  while  the 
crystalline  is  sometimes  brownish  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease;  ami  sometimes  it  does  not 
loudytili  the  affection  has  arrived  at.  its  Inch- 
est pitch.    The  cqmplainl  then  becomes  stationary; 

ami  as  I  lie  i  ry-lalline  is  not  deeply  opaque, thi 
can  distinguish  light  from  darkness,  and  in  Bome  de- 
gree, the  outiini  s  of  objects  and  brilliant  colours.    But 

when   tin-   eye   has  acquired   a    lamer  volume,  and  the 

whole  crystalline  has  become  opaque,  the  retina  at 
las)  remains  in  a  state  of  complete  pa: 

ige  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  term 
bupthalmos,  01  OX  eye,  is  properly  applicable,  when  the 
dropsical  eye  projects  from  the  orbit,  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mil  of  in  ing  covered  by  the  eyelids,  with  the  incon- 
uready  enumerated,  says  Scarpa,  others 
associate  themselves,  arising  from  the  friction  of  the 
11  ot  211111,  the  flux  of  tears,  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  lower  eyelid,  on  which  the  eye  rests,  and 
the  excoriation  of  the  eye  itself.  Hence,  the  dropsical 
eye  is  gradually  attacked  with  violent  ophthalmiee, 
attended  with  intolerable  pains  in  the  part  affected, 
and  the  whole  head.  The  ulceration,  also,  does  not 
riiiue  itself  Within  certain  limits;  hut  con- 
tinues 10  spread,  firs)  depriving  the  cornea  of  its  trans- 
parency, next  consuming  the  sclerotica,  and  lastly, 
destroying  progressively  the  other  component  parts  of 
ball. 
At  the  first  appearance  of  dropsy  of  the  eye,  many 
surgeons  recommend  mercurials,  the  extract  of  cicuta, 
ami  of  Pulsatilla  nigricans;  and  astringent  collyria,  a 
seton  in  the  na[>e  of  the  neck,  and  compression  of  the 
projecting  eye.  However,  Scarpa  has  never  yet  met 
with  a  single  well  detailed  history  of  a  dropsy  of  the 
eye  cured  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  "internal 
medicines.  With  regard  to  externals,  he  has  learned 
from  his  own  experience,  that  wiien  the  disorder  is 
manifest,  astringent  and  corroborant  collyria,  as  well 
as  compression  of  the  protuberant  eye.  are  nighty 
prejudicial.  In  such  circumstances,  making  a  seton  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck  frequently  bathing  the  eye  in  a 
lotion  of  mallows,  and  applying  to  it  a  poultice,  com- 
posed of  the  same  plant,  have  enabled  him  to  calm, 
for  a  time,  that  disagreeable  sense  of  distention  in  the 
orbit,  and  over  the  forehead  and  temple  of  the  same 
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side,  of  which  patients  in  this  state  make  so  much 
complaint,  especially  when  they  are  affected  wilh  a 
recurrence  of  ophthalniy.  But  as  soon  as  the  eyeball 
begin*  to  protrude  from  the  orbit,  and  project  beyond 
the  eyelids,  he  thinks  there  is  no  means  of  opposing 
the  very  grievous  dangers  which  the  dropsy  of  the  eye 
threatens,  except  an  operation,  which  consists  in  eva- 
cuating by  an  incision,  the  superabundant  humours, 
then  exciting  gentle  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
and  suppuration  within  this  organ,  so  as  to  make  it 
contract  and  shrink  into  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  To 
defer  the  operation  any  longer  would  be  abandoning 
the  patient  to  the  constant  inconvenience  of  an  habitual 
ophthalniy,  the  danger  of  an  ulceration  of  the  eyeball 
and  subjacent  eyelid,  and  what  is  worse,  of  carcinoma 
of  the  whole  eye,  with  great  peril  to  the  patient. 

Beer's  prognosis  in  the  third  species  of  hydrophthalmia 
is  at  least  as  discouraging  as  that  made  by  Scarpa  ;  for 
the  rapidity  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be  such  as  leaves 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  benefit  being  effected  by  any 
mode  of  treatment,  and  the  case  usually  terminates  in 
a  carcinomatous  exophthalmia  and  death.  These 
melancholy  events  are  said,  by  Beer,  to  be  accelerated 
by  paracentesis  of  the  eye,  however  executed;  and  he 
thinks,  that  the  sole  chance  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  disease  depends  upon  an  endeavour  being  made 
in  its  very  commencement  to  improve  the  general 
health,  though  he  owns,  that  success  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  very  rare  and  fortunate  occurrence.  The  same 
author  has  no  faith  in  any  local  treatment,  and  when 
the  disease  is  advanced,  he  considers  the  extirpation 
of  the  eye  the  only  rational  expedient,  though  very 
precarious  in  its  result. — {Lchre  von  den  Augcnkr.  b. 
2,  p.  628,  629.) 

The  main  point  on  which  Scarpa  differs  from  Beer, 
is  that  respecting  the  effects  of  discharging  the  humours 
of  the  eye ;  a  practice  which  the  former  represents  as 
useful,  even  in  cases  where  the  hydrophthalmia  com- 
bines an  accumulation  both  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humours.  In  former  times,  says  Scarpa,  paracentesis 
of  the  eyeball  was  greatly  extolled.  Nuck,  one  of  the 
promoters  of  this  operation,  punctured  the  eye  with  a 
trocar,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea. — (De  Duct. 
Ocul.  Aquos.  p.  120.)  It  has  since  been  thought  better 
to  puncture  the  sclerotica  about  two  lines  from  the 
junction  of  this  membrane  with  the  cornea,  and  such 
a  small  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour  may  be  more 
easily  discharged  at  the  same  time  with  the  aqueous, 
as  may  be  deemed  adequate  to  effect  a  diminution  of 
the  eyeball. 

According  to  Scarpa,  paracentesis  of  the  eye,  done 
so  as  merely  !o  discharge  the  humours,  can  never  be  a 
means  of  cuiing  dropsy  of  the  eye,  unless  the  puncture 
made  with  the  trocar  excite  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration, and  afterward  a  concretion  of  the  mem- 
branes composing  the  eyeball.  In  a  young  man  at 
Breda,  Nuck  was  obliged  to  puncture  the  eye  five 
several  times  ;  on  the  fifth  time  of  doing  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  suck  through  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  in 
order  to  evacuate  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  the 
vitreous  humour ;  and,  lastly,  a  plate  of  lead  was  put 
between  the  eyelids  and  eyeball,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  continual  pressure  on  the  eye,  in  its  empty 
shrivelled  state.  In  a  woman  at  the  Hague,  he  twice 
punctured  the  eye  in  vain;  and  she  submitted,  two  or 
three  times  afterward,  to  the  same  operation,  but  with 
what  degree  of  success  is  not  specified.  Scarpa  has 
no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  a  radical  cure  of  the  drop- 
sy has  sometimes  been  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
puncture,  after  the  trocar,  and  other  similar  hard  sub- 
stances, have  been  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  eye, 
through  the  cannula  of  that  instrument ;  but  this  suc- 
cess can  never  be  attributed  to  the  mere  evacuation  of 
the  superabundance  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  hu- 
mour; though  it  may  be  referred  to  that  circumstance, 
conjoined  with  the  irritation  produced  by  the  can- 
nula, or  the  tents  with  which  Mauchart  kept  open  the 
wound. 

Scarpa  condemns  the  plan  of  making  a  circular  in- 
cision through  the  sclerotica,  as  disadvantageous,  and 
even  dangerous.  In  fact,  this  circular  recision  is  con- 
stantly followed  by  the  most  aggravated  symptoms, 
particularly  frequent  hemorrhages,  an  accumulation 
of  grumous  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  eyeball,  vehe- 
ment inflammation  of  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  head,  ob- 
stinate vomitings,  convulsions,  delirium,  and  the  most 
Imminent  danger  to  the  patient's  life.    Such  modern 


surgeons  as  have  faithfully  published  the  results  of 
their  practice  on  this  point,  namely,  M.  Louis  (M+m 
del' Acad,  de  Chir.  (.13,  p.  289,  290),  Marchan  (Jour, 
nal  de  Mid.  de  Paris,  Janvier,  1770  ;  Sur  deux  Eiooh- 
thalmics,  on  Grosseurs  contre  JVatvre  du  Globe  de 
I'iEil),  and  Terras  (Ibidem,  Mars,  1776;  Sur  I'Hy 
drophlhalmie),  have  ingenuously  declared,  that  after 
performing  the  circular  recision  of  dropsical  eyes  in 
the  sclerotica,  they  had  the  greatest  motives  for  repent- 
ing of  what  they  had  done.  Scarpa  prefers  making  a 
circular  section,  about  three  lines  in  breadth,  at  the 
summit  or  centre  ofthe  cornea  of  the  dropsical'eye  as 
directed  by  Celsus  in  cases  of  staphyloma. 

Whether  the  cornea  be  transparent  or  not,  as  sijlit 
is  irrevocably  lost,  the  surgeon  must  introduce  a  small 
bistoury  across  the  apex,  or  middle  of  the  cornea  at 
one  line  and  a  half  from  its  central  point;  and  then,' by 
pushing  the  instrument  from  one  towards  the  other 
canthus  of  the  eye,  he  will  cut  the  lower  part  of  ihe 
cornea  in  a  semicircular  manner.  The  segment  of  the 
cornea  being  next  elevated  with  the  forceps,  the 
operator  is  to  turn  the  edge.of  the  knife  upwards,  and 
complete  the  work  by  a  circular  removal  of  as  much 
of  the  centre  of  the  cornea  as  is  equal  to  three  lines  in 
diameter.  Through  this  circular  opening  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  cornea,  the  surgeon  may,  by  means  of 
gentle  pressure,  discharge  as  much  of  the  superabun- 
dant humours  in  the  eye  as  is  requisite  to  make  Hie 
eyeball  diminish,  and  return  into  the  orbit,  so  as  to  be 
covered  by  the  eyelids.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  humour 
lodged  in  the  eye,  it  will  gradually  escape  of  itself, 
through  the  circular  opening  in  the  cornea,  without 
any  more  pressure  being  made. 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  inflammation,  that  is, 
until  the  third  or  filth  day  after  the  operation,  rhe 
dressings  are  to  consist  of  the  application  of  a  compress 
of  dry  lint  supported  by  a  bandage.  As  soon  as  in- 
flammation and  tumefaction  invade  the  eye  operated 
on,  and  the  eyelids,  the  surgeon  is  to  employ  such 
internal  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  moderate  the 
progress  of  inflammation ;  and  he  is  to  cover  the  eye- 
lids wilh  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  which  must  be 
renewed  at  least  once  every  two  hours.  It  is  a  very 
frequent  result,  both  in  the  staphyloma  and  dropsy  of 
the  eye,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of 'inflammation, 
the  eyeball  on  which  the  operation  has  been  done 
augments  and  protrudes  again  from  the  eyelids,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  the  operation.  In  this  circum- 
stance, Scarpa  directs  the  projecting  part  of  the  eyeball 
to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  smeared  with 
a  liniment  of  oil  and  wax,  or  the  yelk  of  an  egg  and 
oleum  hypeiici ;  the  application  of  the  bread  and  milk 
poultice  being  continued  over  such  dressing.  When 
the  interior  of  the  eye  begins  to  suppurate,  the  swelling 
of  the  eyelids  decreases,  and  the  eyeball  diminishes  in 
size,  and  returns  gradually  into  the  orbit.  This  slate 
of  suppuration  may  be  known  by  observing,  that  the 
dressings  are  smeared  with  a  viscid  lymph,  blended 
with  a  portion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  which  in 
cessantly  issue  from  the  centre  of  the  cornea;  and  by 
noticing  the  appearance  of  the  margin  of  the  recision, 
which  is  changed  into  a  circle  of  a  whitish  substance 
resembling  the  rind  of  bacon,  which  is  afterward  de- 
tached, like  a  slough,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  ulcer  of  a 
very  healthy  colour.  This  ulcer,  as  well  as  the  whole 
eyeball,  contracts  and  becomes  entirely  cicatrized, 
leaving  every  opportunity  for  the  placing  of  an  arti- 
ficial eye  between  the  eyelids  and  the  stump  of  the 
eyeball. 

If  a  mild  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye  should  not  take  place  on  the  fifth  day, 
Scarpa  exposes  the  eye  to  the  air,  or  removes  a  circular 
portion  of  the  cornea,  half  a  line  in  breadth,  or  little 
more,  by  means  of  the  forceps  and  curved  scissors. 
The  foregoing  practice  is  certainly  preferable  to  that 
advised  by  Richter,  who,  when  the  eyesight  is  lost,  and 
the  object  is  merely  to  discharge  the  humours  and  let 
the  eye  collapse,  sometimes  makes  a  crucial  division 
of  the  cornea,  and  removes  the  four  flaps  or  angles,  or 
even  cuts  away  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
eyeball  through  the  sclerotica.— (Anfangsgr.  b.  3,  p. 
404.)  In  order  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  the  eye,  the  late 
Mr.  Ford,  in  one  instance,  passed  a  seton  through  the 
front  of  the  organ,  wilh  apparent  success.— (See  Mei. 
Communications,  vol.  1.)  Consult  Mauchart,  De  Pa- 
racentcsi  Oculi ;  Tub.  1744.  Conradi,  Handbuck  der 
Pathol.  Anal.  p.  523.    Fieliz,  in  Uuf eland's  Journ-  i, 
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HYDROPS.     (From  K<5wp,  water.)     A  dropsy,  or 
morlml  accumulation  of  water.    FarAydropj 
refer  to  Jiwi  i ,  lor  hydrops  ocuK,  see  the 

foregoing  article.    With  regard  t"  hydrops  p 

nr  dropsy  of  the  chest,  as  it  is  altogether 
a  medli  al  i  aie,  an  act  ouni  of  ita  symptoms  .-md  treat- 
matil  will  hardly  be  required  In  this  Dictionary.  'J'tu- 
only  concern  which  a  surgeon  haa  with  the  disease  is, 
being  occasionally  required  to  make  an  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  the  water,  oracis.) 

HYDROS  IRCOCELE.    (Prom  vSup,  w  al 
flesh;  and  kAXit,  a  tumour.)    A  sarcocele,  attended 
with  a  collect >f  thud  in  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

n\  MEN,  IMPERFORATE.    The  incoi 
brought  on  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  mode  of  relief, 
lained  In  the  article  Vagina. 

A  continuation  of  the  hymen  over  a  pari  of  theori- 
fioe  ui  the  meatus  urlnarius  ma)  produce  great  pain 
and  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  symptoms  which 
may  give  iiso  to  suspicion  of  atone.  For  a  case  illui 
irating  the  truth  of  tins  observation,  see  Warner's 
in  Surgt  ry,  /).  '27ii,  edit.  l. 

HYPOPII   w,,,,  HYPOPYON:    (From  M,  under; 

and   irSOV,    pns.)      An    BCC ulation    Of  the   glutinous 

yellowish  fluid,  like  pus,  in  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  aqueous  humour ;  and  frequently,  also,  in  the  pos 
terloi  one.  In  consequence  of  severe  acute  ophth 
particularly  the  Internal  species,  or  what  i 
known  under  the  name  of  iritis. 

The  viscid  matter  of  bypopium,  though  cot ily 

called  pns,  Scarpa  regards  a-  i  oa  ;ulaling  lymph.    The 

symptoms  portending  an  extravasai i  coagulating 

lymph  In  the  eye,  or  an  bypopium,  are  the  same  a- 
those  w  hich  occur  In  the  highest  stage  ol  i  iolent  acute 

oplithahny:  viz.  prodigious  tu faction  of  the  eyi 

the  sai edness  and  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  in 

ri >is;  burning  heat  and  pain  in  the  eye;  pains  in 

the  ey<  brow  and  nape  of  the  neck  ;  fever,  restlessness, 
no  io  the  faintest  light,  and  a  contracted  state  ot 
tin'  pupil. 

on  as  the  bypopium  begins  to  form  (says 
Scarpa),  a  yellowish  semilunar  sneak  makes  iis  ap- 
pearance ai  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
regularly  as  the  glutinous  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  in- 
flamed Internal  membranes  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  pupil  and  fall  Into  the  aqueous  humour,  it 
>n  all  dimensions,  and  gradually obsi  ores  the 
in-,  first  ai  us  inferior  part,  next  where  it  forms  the 
pupil,  and  lastly  the  whdle  circumference  of  this  mem- 
brane. As  Iihil'  as  the  inflammatory  stage  of  violent 
ophthalmy  lasts,  the  bypopium  never  rails  to  enlarge; 
hut  immediately  this  Btage  ceases,  and  the  ophthalmy 

enters  lis  second   period,  or  that   dependent   On    local 

weakness,  the  quantity  of  coagulating  Ij  mph,  forming 
the  bypopium,  haves  off  increasing,  and  from  that  mo- 
il to  diminish. 
This  fact  sufficient!)  i  Inues  this  eminent 

professor)  how  important  it  is,  in  order  to  check  the 

Of  the  liypopiuin,  li>  employ,  With  the  utmost 

care,  the  most  effectual  means  for  checking  the  attack 
l  ophthalmy  In  its  riist  stage.  He  recommends 
copious  evacuations  of  blood,  both  generally  and 
topically,  to  be  speedily  put  in  practice:  and  when 
chemosis  exists,  the  conjunctiva  to  be  divided;  mild 
ts  given,  blisters  applied  to  the  nape  of  die  neck, 
little  bags  ot  emollient  herbs  to  the  eye,  and  other 
measures  employed.  It  will  be  known  thai  they  have 
fulfilled  the  Indication  by  noticing  thai  some  days  after 

the  adoption  Of  BUCh  In  aim. lit.  though  there  may  still 

be  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  the  ianci- 
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nating  pains  in  the  eye  abate,  the  heat  considerably 
diminish!  ide  and  sleep  are 

restored,  the  motion  ofth  es  free,  and  lastly 

the  collection  of  viscid  matter  forming  the  liypopiuin 
becomes  stationary.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  . 
cially  among  the  tower  orders  of  the  peopli 
affected  with  the  second  stage  of  severe  acute  ophthal- 
my, bearing  this  collection  of  coagulating  lymph,  in  the 
i  bambers  of  the  aqueous  humour,  with  the  greatest  in 
difference,  and  without  complaining  of  any  of  those 
q  mptoms  which  characterize  the  acute  stage  of  oph- 
thalmy. It  is  only  at  this  crisis,  or  at  the  termination  of 
the  acute  stage  of  violent  inflammation  of  (he  eye,  that 
theenlargementofthe  bypopium  ceases,  and  the  coagu- 
lating lymph  begins  to  he  ahsorbed,  provided  this  salu- 
ation  ol  nature  be  not  impeded  nor  retarded  by 
any  injudicious  regimen.  However,  if  Scarpa  had  also 
been  aware  of  the  great  efficacy  of  mercury  in  arrest- 
ing the  effusion  of  lymph,  1  can  hardly  doubt,  that  he 
would  have  modified  some  of  the  preceding  observa- 
tions as  well  as  his  practice;  a  subject  to  which  i  shall 
presentJy  return. 

Scarpa  states,  that  persons  little  versed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eyes,  would  fancy,  that  the 
most  expeditious  and  efficacious  mode  of  curing  an 
bypopium,  after  it  has  become  stationary  in  the  second 
stage  of  severe  acute  ophthalmy,  would  he  that  of 
opening  the  cornea  at  us  most  depending  part,  in  order 

io  procure  a  speedy  exit  for  the  matter  collected  in  the 
chambers  of"  the  aqueous  humour;  especially  as  this 
was  once  the  common  doctrine.  But  experience 
shows,  that  dividing  the  cornea  in  such  circumstances 
is  seldom  successful,  and  most  frequently  gives  rise  to 
evils  worse  than  the  bypopium  itself}  notwithstanding 
the  modification  suggested  by  Richter  (Obs.  Chir. 
fuse,  i,  chap.  13),  not  io  evacuate  the  whole  of  the 

mailer  at, nice,  nor  to  promote  its  discharge  by  repeated 
pressure  and   injections,  hut  !o  allow  it  to  flow  slow  ly 

out  of  itself.    The  wound  madi   al  the  lower  part  of 

the  cornea  for  evacuating  the  matter  of  the  liypopiuin, 
small  as  the  incision  may  he,  most  commonly  repro- 
duces severe  acute  ophthalmy,  and  a  greater  effusion 

of  coagulating  lymph  into  the  chambers  of  the  aq us 

humour.  Besides,  after  opening  the  cornea,  u  the 
matter  of  the  bypopium  were  allowed  to  escape  gra- 
dually of  Itself,  ii  would  he  several  da]  t  in  being  com- 
pletely discharged,  on  account  of  its  Viscidity.  During 
ihis  iime  tin-  glutinous  lymph  would  kei  p  tie  edges  ot 

[he  wound  of  the  cornea  dilated,  and   make  tin  m  sup 

puraie.    'rims  the  incision  would  he  emu  erted  into  an 
ulcer,   through    which    the    aqueous    humour    would 
escape,  and  even  a  fold  of  the  iris.     Opening 
nea,  therefore,  only  converts  the  bypopium  into  an 
ulcer  of  that  membrane,  attended  with  a  prol 

the  iris,  and  occasionally-  of  the  crystalline  it-. 
ran  any  inference  he  drawn  in  favour  of  making  an 
artificial  opening,  during  the  stationary  state  of  an 
liypopiuin  in  the  second  stage  of  severe  acute  oph- 
Ihalmv.  from  the  matter  of  the  bypopium  having  some- 
times nir.de  its  way  spontaneously  through  a  narrow 
aperture  in  the  cornea  with  a  successful  result.  For 
then-  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  effects  of  a  spon- 
taneous opening  in  a  natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of 
the  animal  body,  or  of  one  made  with  caustic,  and  the 
consequences  of  an  opening  made  with  a  cutting  in- 
strument. In  the  fust  two  methods  the  subsequent 
symptoms  are  constantly  milder  than  in  the  last.     Be- 

.  en  in  the  instance  in  which  a  spontaneous  dis- 

of  the  bypopium  takes  place  through  the  cor- 
nea, an  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  a  prolapsus 
of  the  iris,  not  (infrequently  ensue;  consequently,  the 
spontaneous  evacuation  of  the  hypopiuni  cannot  justly 
form  a  rule  for  the  treatment  of  the  diser.se.  There  is 
only  one  ease  in  which  dividing  the  cornea,  in  order  to 
discharge  an  bypopium,  is  not  only  useful  but  indis- 
pensable;  this  is,  whin  there  is  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  coagulating  lymph,  extravasated  in  the 
eye,  thai  the  excesan  e  distention  which  it  produces  of 
all  the  coats  of  this  organ,  occasions  symptoms  so  ve- 
hement as  not  only  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of 

,  hut  even  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  But 
this  particular  case  cannot  serve  (says  Scarpa)  as  a 
model  for  the  treatment  of  ordinary  cases. 

The  dispersion  of  the  hypopium,  by  means  of  ab- 
sorption, forms   the  primary  indication  at  which  the 

r  should  aim.  In  order  to  stop  its  progress,  the 
most  efficacious  method  is  to  subdue  the  fust  violence 
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of  the  inflammation,  and  to  shorten  its  acute  stage,  by 
the  free  employment  of  antiphlogistic  treatment  and 
the  use  of  mild  emollient,  topical  remedies.  And,  in 
conjunction  with  these  means,  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt  that  the  practice  of  Brttel,  published  in  1809,  as 
will  be  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this  article,  ought  to 
be  followed:  I  mean  the  quick  exhibition  of  the  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury,  which  has  also  been  found  at  the 
London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary  the  most  powerful 
means  of  checking  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  eye. — 
(See  Saunders's  Work  on  the  Eye,  cd.  2,  and  a  Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  B.  Travers,  p.  135.) 

If  this  treatment  answer,  the  incipient  collection  of 
coagulating  lymph  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  aqueous  humour,  not  only  ceases  to  aug- 
ment, but  also,  in  proportion  as  the  severe  ophthalmy 
disappears,  the  absorbent  system  takes  up  the  hetero- 
genous fluid  extravasated  in  the  eye,  and  the  white  or 
yellow  speck,  shaped  like  a  crescent,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  anterior  chamber,  gradually  diminishes, 
and  is  at  last  entirely  dispersed.  Such,  in  short,  is  the 
successful  termination  of  an  hypopium,  whenever  the 
disease  is  properly  treated  at  its  commencement,  and 
the  acute  stage  of  severe  ophthalmy  is  promptly 
checked  by  internal  antiphlogistic  means  and  emollient 
applications.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory period  of  the  severe  ophthalmy  having  resisted,  in 
an  uncommon  manner,  the  best  means,  or  because 
such  means  have  been  employed  too  late,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  coagulating  lymph  collected  in  the 
anterior  chamber  is  so  abundant,  even  after  the  acute 
Btage  of  ophthalmy,  that  it  continues  for  a  long  time  to 
cloud  the  eye  and  intercept  vision.  Scarpa  has  often 
seen  patients,  especially  paupers,  who,  from  indolence, 
negligence,  or  ill  treatment,  remained  a  long  time  after 
the  cessation  of  the  inflammatory  stage  of  ophthalmy, 
with  the  anterior  chamber  nearly  filled  "with  the  glu- 
tinous matter  of  hypopium.  When  the  inflammation 
had  ceased,  these  unhappy  persons  wandered  about  the 
streets  almost  indifferent,  and  without  complaining  of 
pain,  or  any  other  inconvenience,  than  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  with  the  eye  affected.  In  this  second  stage  of 
the  ophthalmy,  the  resolution  of  hypopium  obviously 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means,  nor  wills 
equal  celerity,  as  in  the  first.  At  this  crisis,  the  great 
quantity  and  density  of  the  glutinous  matter  extrava- 
sated, and  the  atony  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  eye, 
make  it  necessary  to  give  nature  sufficient  time  to  dis- 
sipate the  thick,  tenacious  matter,  and  at  length  to 
dispose  it  to  be  insensibly  absorbed  with  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  is  continually  undergoing  a  renovation. 
Hence  it  is  right  (says  Scarpa)  to  adopt  those  means 
which  are  best  calculated  to  invigorate  the  vascular 
system  of  the  eye,  more  especially  the  lymphatics. 
This  requires  more  or  less  time,  according  as  the  pa- 
tient is  advanced  in  years,  of  a  relaxed  fibre,  and  weak, 
or  a  young  man  of  good  constitution. 

However,  according  to  Scarpa,  in  the  second  stage 
of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  complicated  with  hypo- 
pium, the  surgeon  should  limit  his  efforts  to  the  remo- 
val of  every  thing  which  may  irritate  the  eye,  or  be 
likely  to  renew  the  inflammation ;  and  he  should  only 
employ  such  means  as  are  conducive  to  the  resolution 
of  the  second  inflammatory  stage,  depending  on  relax- 
ation of  the  conjunctiva  and  its  vessels,  and  such  re- 
medies' as  tend,  at  the  same  time,  to  invigorate  the 
action  of  the  absorbents.  Therefore,  in  this  state,  he 
ought  first  to  examine  carefully  the  degree  of  irritability 
in  the  eye  affected  with  the  hypopium,  by  introducing, 
between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic 
col  yrium,  containing  the  mucilage  of  quince  seeds. 
Should  the  eye  seem  too  strongly  stimulated  by  this 
application,  it  must  not  be  used,  and  little  bags  of 
warm  mallows  with  a  few  grains  of  camphor  are  to  be 
substituted  for  it.  In  the  intervals,  the  vapours  of 
the  liquor  amnion,  comp.  may  be  applied,  and  recourse 
had  again  to  a  blister  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  When 
the  extreme  sensibility  of  the  eye  is  overcome,  the 
zinc  collyrium  must  be  used  again,  afterward  strength- 
ened with  a  few  drops  of  camphorated  spirit.  In  this 
country,  the  exhibition  of  mercury  would  be  generally 
deemed  better  practice  than  that  here  recommended  by 
Scarpa.  In  proportion  as  the  chronic  opthalmy  disap- 
pears, and  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  re-excited, 
the  tenacious  matter  of  the  hypopium  divides  first  into 
several  small  masses;  then  dissolves  still  farther,  and 
afterward  decreases  in  quantity  ;  descending  towards 


the  inferior  segment  of  the  cornea;  and  finally  vanish- 
ing altogether.  But  Scarpa  accurately  observes,  that 
the  surgeon  cannot  always  expect  to  be  equally  suc- 
cessful, whether  the  disease  occur  during  the  first  or 
second  stage  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  if  the  tt.na. 
cious  lymph,  suddenly  extravasated  in  the  interior  of 
the  eye,  prevail  in  such  quantity,  as  not  only  to  fill  but 
strongly  distend,  the  two  chambers  of  the  aqueous 
humour  and  the  cornea  in  particular.  In  this  state 
notwithstanding  the  most  skilful  treatment,  the  un- 
pleasant complication  is  often  followed  by  another  in 
convenience,  still  worse  than  the  hypopium  itself-  viz 
ulceration,  opacity,  and  bursting  of  the  cornea. 

The  ulceration  of  the  cornea  ordinarily  takes  place 
with  such  celerity,  that  the  surgeon  seldom  has  time 
to  prevent  it.  As  soon  as  an  aperture  has  been  formed 
the  excessive  abundance  of  coagulating  lymph  con- 
tained in  the  eye,  (sometimes  named  empyema  oculi) 
begins  to  escape  through  it,  and  a  degree  of  relief  is 
experienced.  But  this  melioration  is  not  of  long  con 
tinuance;  for  scarcely  is  the  glutinous  fluid  evacuated 
that  distended  the  whole  eye,  and  especially  the  cornea, 
when  it  is  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  iris,  which 
glides  through  the  ulcerated  aperture,  protrudes  cxier 
nally,  and  constitutes  the  disease  termed  prolapsus  of 
the  iris.— (See  Iris,  Prolapsus  of .)  But  if  in  such  an 
emergency  the  cornea,  already  ulcerated,  opaque,  and 
greatly  deranged  in  its  organization,  should  not  imme- 
diately burst,  the  surgeon  is  then  constrained  by  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms,  depending  on  the  prodigious 
distention  of  the  eyeball,  to  make  an  opening  in  this 
membrane,  in  order  to  relieve  the  immense  constric- 
tion, and  even  the  danger  in  which  life  is  placed. 

Were  there  the  least  chance  of  restoring,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  transparency  of  the  cornea,  and  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  vision,  after  opening  the  cornea, 
Scarpa  acknowledges,  that  it  would  certainly  be  more 
prudent  to  make  the  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  this 
membrane.  But  in  the  case  of  empyema  of  the  eye, 
now  considered,  in  which  the  cornea  is  universally 
menaced  with  ulceration  and  opacity,  and  seems  ready 
to  slough,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  its  resuming  its 
transparency  at  any  point,  and  he  therefore  deems  it 
the  best  and  most  expeditious  method  of  relief  to  di- 
vide its  centre  with  a  small  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  a 
line  and  a  half ;  and  then  to  raise  with  a  pair  of  forceps 
the  little  flap,  and  cut  it  away  all  round  with  one 
stroke  of  the  scissors,  so  as  to  let  the  humours  escape 
without  any  pressure. 

The  eye  is  to  be  covered  with  a  bread  and  milk  poul- 
tice, which  is  to  be  renewed  every  two  hours,  the  use 
of  such  general  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  check  the 
progress  of  acute  inflammation,  and  to  quiet  the  ner- 
vous system,  not  being  omitted.  In  proporlion  as  the 
interior  of  the  eye  suppurates,  the  eyeball  gradually 
diminishes,  shrinks  into  the  orbit,  and  at  length  cica- 
trizes, leaving  things  in  a  favourable  state  for  the  ap- 
plication of  an  artifical  eye. 

When  Scarpa  delivers  his  opinion,  that  in  the  above 
aggravated  form  of  hypopium  there  can  be  no  chance 
of  the  cornea  resuming  its  transparency  at  any  point, 
I  think  his  assertion  rather  imprudent.  Nor,  admit- 
ting its  general  truth,  does  it  follow,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  it  is  necessary  and  right  to  cut  away  a 
piece  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  and  absolutely  de- 
stroy whatever  little  chance  may  yet  be  left  of  saving 
the  eye.  In  support  of  this  remark  let  me  contrast 
what  Mr.  Travers  has  said  with  the  advice  of  Scarpa. 
"  When  the  hypopium  is  so  large  as  to  rise  towards 
the  pupil,  and  the  ulceration  of  thecornea  is  extending, 
I  think  its  discharge  by  section  near  the  margin  ad- 
visable. If  not  too  long  delayed,  the  ulcerative  process 
is  checked  by  it,  which  would  otherwise  run  into 
sloughing,  and  the  cornea  recovers  with  only  partial 
opacity  and  disfigurement." — {Stjnopsis  of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  280.) 

Mauchart  dc  Hypopyo  ;  Tubingce,  1742.  C.  P.  Le- 
porin,de  Hypopyo ;  ito.  (7o«,  1778.  Goeldin,  Diss, 
de  Hypopyo;  Erlang,  1810.  Walther Mcrkwiirdige, 
Heiluilg  cines  Eiterauges,  &c.  8vo.  Landshut,  1819. 
I  observe,  that  in  Huf eland  and  Hvnlcy's  Journal  for 
October  1809,  p.  93,  there  is  an  account  of  the  treatment 
of  an  hypopium,  or  case  of  effused  lymph  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye,  by  exhibiting  from  12  to  18  grains  of 
the  submuriate  of  mercury  in  the  space  of  12  hours,  and 
then  giving  bark,  while  as  an  external  application  the 
tinct.  oph  crocal.  was  employed.    Thus  toe  see  that  thi 
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effUacy  tf  mercury  in  checking  the  effusion  of  lymph  in 
the  eyt,  and  promoting  ,;.,•  absorption,  has  i. 
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IVundarmeykunst,  b.  3,  1795.    J.    Wardrop,   Essays 
on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye,  chap  6 

HY8TEKOTOMIA.    (From  varepa,  the  womb,  and 
riuvui,  to  cut.) — See  Cesarean  Operation. 


IMPERFORATE  BYMEN.— (See  Vagina.) 
INCARi  in  \Tlo.V  This  term  is  usually  ap- 
f)lied  to  cases  of  bemia,  In  the  tame  lense  as  strangu- 
ntlon.  VViiiiu  the  viscera  are  pressed  upon  either  by 
the  opening  1 1 1 r < n i ^ 1 1  which  they  protrude,  or  by  the 
pan-  ill'  roaetvei  within  the  hernial  sac,  in  Buch  a  de- 
tree,  that  thi  eoorae  of  the  intestinal  matter  to  the  anus 
(a  obstructed,  and  nan  pain,  and  tension 

of  the  swelling  and  abdomen,  fee.  are  occasioned,  the 
rupture  is  laid  to  be  m  a  stale  of  incarceration,  or 
strangulation. 

Vccordingto  Professor  Scarpa,  however,  an 
rated  and  a  strangulated  hernia  do  not  iini>ly  exactly 
tiling.     In  the  first  case,  says  he,  the  course 

of  the  Intestinal  matter  Is  interrupted,  without  any 
considerable  Impairment  of  the.  texture  or  vitality  of 

thr  In. ml.     <iu  the  contrary,  in  the  strangulated  her- 
lea  the  obstruction  to  the  course  of  the  fecal 
matter,  there  is  organic  injury  of  tin'  coats  ofthe  intes- 
tine,  with   loss  of   its  vitality.     The    bowel   that   is 
tii  arcei  ated,  resumes  its  functions  immediately 
it  is  replaced  in  tin'  abdomen :  while  that  which  is  truly 
■trangulati  d  never  retuma  to  its  natural  state. — (Traitc 
tii*.  p.  251.)    English  Burgeons  do  not  adopt 
this  distinction. 
INCONTINENCE  OF  URINE.— (See  Urine,  In- 

t  not  mi  li 

INFLAMMATION.  (From  in/tammo,  to  burn.)  Uy 
tin  term  inflamm*  'I  the  state 

oi  a  [i. in.,  In  which  it  is  painful,  hotter,  redder,  and 
somewhat  more  turgid  than  it  naturally  is;  which 
topical  symptoms,  when  present  in  any  considerable 
.1  when  they  affect  very  sensible  pans,  are  at- 
tended with  fever,  or  a  general  dlsturbanceof  the  sys- 
tem.— (Burns.) 

The  susceptibility  <>f  the  body  for  Inflammation  is 
of  two  kinds:  the  one  original,  constituting  a  part  of 
the  annual  n •oiiiuny,  anil  beyond  the  reach  of  lmman 

Investigation  ,  the  other  acquired,  from  the  influence  of 

of  life,  and  state  of  the  mind  over  the 
constitution.— (Hunter.)  The  first  kind  of  suscepti- 
bility, being  innate,  cannot  be  diminished  by  art ;  the 

second  may  he  lessened  hy  the  mere  avoidance  of  the 

particular  i  ausi  a  on  «  filch  ii  depends. 
Inflammation  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  divided 

iniohcalthy  and  unhealthy.     I  if  the  first, there  can  only 

be  one  kind,  though  divisible  into  different  stages  ;  of 

■  ni.  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  spei  ies, 

;  io  the  peculiai  ities  of  diflerent  constitutions, 

and  the  nature  of  diseases,  which  are  numberless. — 

(Himhr.,     Another  general  division  is  into  common 

ami  svtcjU  inflammation,  the  latter  term  implj  ine  that 
lion  has  some  strongly  marked  particularity 
about  it,  rendering  it,  in  some  degree,  independent  of 
such  circumstances  as  would  control  and  regulate  the 
progress  of  common  Inflammation.    Such  are  venereal, 

vitriol  rtfS,    raerinr,    erysipi Intuits,   geiity,   and   rhcu- 

oiatn-  inflammations,  stc    inflammation  may  also  be 

divided  into   the  aeitt.i  and  chronic.     This  division  of 
I    is  one  ofthe  most   ancient,  and   seen:-  to 

have  obtal I  the  sanction,  of  all  the  best  Burgical 

writers.     Healthy  Inflammation  is  invariably  Quick  in 

its  progress,  (or  which  reason  it  must  always  rank  as 

affection.     However,  there  are 

numerous  Inflammations,  controlled  hy  a  diseased 
principle,  which  are  quick  in  their  progress,  and  are, 
to  be  considered  as  acute.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation, which  will  he  mated  of  when  I  come  to  the 
■object  of  tumours,  is  always  accompanied  with  dis- 
■Md  action. 

Mv  friend,  Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  justly  Impressed 
with  the  unlit)  v.  Inch  would  result  from  a  good  noso- 


logical arrangement  of  inflammation,  has  attempted  to 
supply  what  must  generally  be  allowed  to  be  a  great  de- 
sideratum. To  the  division  of  inflammation  into  the 
acatr,  sub-acute,  or  chronic,  he  objects,  that  in  many 
instances  these  are  merely  different  stages  of  the  same 
disease.  The  arrangement  into  'he  adhesive,  suppu- 
rative, ulcerative,  or  gangrenous  inflammation,  he 
does  not  altogether  approve,  because  it  is  meiety 
founded  on  the  mode-  in  which  either  diflerent,  or,  in 
some  instances,  the  same  kinds  of  Inflammation  ter- 
minate. Coder  the  heads  of  phlegmonous,  erysipela- 
tous, and  gangrenous  inflammation,  he  argues,  that 
disi  ases  of  the  most  opposite  nature  have  been  indis- 
criminately brought  together.  The  disposition  to  ter- 
minate in  gangrene,  be  admits,  will  afford  a  basis  for 
Subdivision,  but  not  for  primary  separation.  Mr. 
James  makes  some  judicious  observations  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  kinds  of  inflammation,  according  to 
the  elementary  tissue  in  which  they  occur,  as  proposed 
by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith,  Pinel,  and  Bichat.  The 
tissues  in  question  are  five,  and  the  doctrine  supposes 
that  the  inflammation  of  each  is  essentially  different. 
The  first  is  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  affects 
the  cellular  membrane.  Including  the  parenchyma  of 
il  viscera.  The  second  is  inflammation  of 
serous  membranes.  The  third,  of  mucous  membranes. 
The  fourth,  which  is  named  erysipelatous,  is  of  the 
-skin :  and  the  fifth,  termed  rheumatic,  bel 
fihrous  structure.  Thai  inflammations  diflei  mate' 
dally  from  the  circumstance  of  their  affecting  one  of 
mentary  tissues  rather  than  another,  Mr. 
.an, es  1 1 ceiy  admits  ;  but  the  following  objections  ap- 
pear to  him  fatal  to  this  system,  it  they  are  true.  1. 
Diflerent  kinds  of  inflammation  are  liable  to  occur  in 
Ibe  same  tissue.  2.  The  same  kind  of  inflammation 
i-  often  met  with  In  different  tissues.  3.  The  same 
Inflammation  may  be  transferred  from  one  to  another; 
an  argument,  however,  on  which  he  lays  lessstress, 
as  being  difficult  of  direct  proof. — (See  Ohs.  on  the 
different  Species  of  Inflammation,  p.  3 — 7,  8ro.  I.ond. 
1821.)  Although  difference  of  structure  unqt 
ably  accounts  for  some  of  the  varieties  in  the  appear- 
aiu  ■  and  character  of  inflammation,  it  will  not  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  principal  diversities  of  this  affec- 
tion, to  be  taken  as  the  foundation  of  a  nosological 
arrangement,  not  only  for  the  reasons  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  James,  but  because  the  common  distinctions  of  in- 
flammation at  present  in  vogue,  and  some  of  which  at 
least  are  obvious  and  striking,  cannot  be  at  all  solved 
by  any  reference  merely  to  texture.  Nor  did  this  the- 
ory satisfy  Mr.  Hunter,  who  observed,  that  if  it  were 
true,  "  we  should  soon  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
diflere  ll  inflammations  in  the  same  person,  at  the  same 
time,  and  even  in  the  same  wound.  For  instance,  in 
an  amputation  of  a  leg,  where  we  cut  through  the  skin, 
cellular  membrane,  muscle,  tendon,  periosteum,  hone, 
and  marrow,  the  skin  should  give  us  inflammation  of 
its  kind;  the  cellular  membrane  of  its  kind  ;  the  mus- 
cles of  theirs,  &c.  &c. ;  hut  we  find  it  is  the  same  in- 
flammation In  tnem  all."  However,  though  Mr.  Hunter 
did  not  admit  the  possibility  of  referring  the  different 
kinds  of  inflammation  to  peculiarities  of  texture,  his 
doctrines  assign  to  this  cause  considerable  influence 
over  every  form  of  the  disorder,  as  will  be  oresenlly 
explained. 

Indeed,  it  must  after  all  be  granted,  i.iat  the  inflam- 
mation of  a  membrane  differs  very  much  from  that  of 
and  that  both  differ  from  that  of  the  skin. 
If  also  the  common  doctrine  be  true,  that  one  peculiar 
kind  of  Inflammation  is  seen  in  no  other  orcau  but 
the  skin,  we  must  here  also  admit  the  vast  influence 
either  of  structure  or  of  the  particular  nature  of  the 
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part,  in  determining  at  all  events  the  seat  of  this  in- 
flammation. 

The  mode  of  reasoning,  adopted  by  Mr.  James,  leads 
him  to  propose  ;  1st.  The  division  of  inflammations 
into  two  great  classes,  according  to  their  disposition 
either  to  be  limited  by  the  effusion  of  organizable  co- 
agulable  lymph,  or  to  spread.  2dly.  The  orders  are 
established  on  the  principle  of  the  degree  of  connexion 
of  the  organ  with  the  vital  functions  of  the  animal; 
another  cause,  which  exerts  a  predominant  influence 
over  the  character  of  the  inflammation  ;  acts  invaria- 
bly, and,  casteris  paribus,  in  the  same  degree;  the 
constitutional  sympathy  being  in  proportion  to  the 
danger,  the  difficulty  of  resisting  that  danger,  and  of 
repairing  the  mischief  done.  3dly.  The  genera  are 
founded  on  the  original  disposition  of  inflammations 
to  Iwve  particular  modes  of  termination  :  thus,  says  Mr. 
James,  in  boil  and  whitlow,  it  is  to  suppurate  ;  in  car- 
buncle, to  slough  ;  and  in  mumps,  to  resolve  ;  and  this 
disposition  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
cure any  other  termination.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  there  shall  be  mote  than  one  mode  in  which  it  (the 
inflammation)  is  disposed  to  terminate,  as  in  either  re- 
solution, or  suppuration,  in  sphacelus,  or  ulceration, 
&c. — {Op.  cit.p.  13 — 10.)  Mr.  James  conceives  "that 
these  general  principles  will  perhaps  afford  a  sufficient 
basis  for  such  an  arrangement,  as  shall  be  both  natural 
and  useful  in  its  application  to  all  kinds  of  common 
inflammation  ;  gout,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula  having 
peculiarities,  which  require  them  to  be  separated. 
Also  with  respect  to  inflammations  arising  from  ex- 
ternal injuries,  as  they  are  more  simple  in  their  nature, 
may  take  place  in  sound  constitutions,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  disorganizations,  which  do  not  exist  in 
other  cases,  Mr.  James  considers  them  as  materially 
different.  This  author  purposely  excludes  from  his 
classification  inflammations  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  of  the  bones,  the  peculiarities  in  their  structure 
and  functions  rendering  them  fit  subjects  for  separate 
description.  With  respect  to  Mr.  James's  nosological 
table  of  inflammation,  I  consider  it  very  ingenious,  and 
well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  profession  :  I 
may  say  this,  without  at  all  involving  myself  in  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  limitation  or  spreading  of  the  ge- 
nerality of  inflammations,  is  a  circumstance  entirely 
dependent  upon  their  disposition  or  indisposition  ti> 
effuse  organizable  lymph.  Mr.  Hunter  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  frequent  usefulness  of  the  adhesive 
inflammation  in  setting  limits  to  disease,  yet  lie  d.d 
not  venture  to  refer  the  circumscription  of  every  in- 
flammation to  this  cause,  or  the  spreading  of  the  dis- 
order entirely  to  its  absence.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem 
essential  to  Mr.  James's  classification,  that  any  cause 
should  be  assigned  for  the  disposition  of  one  class  of 
inflammations  to  be  limited,  and  of  another  to  spread  ; 
the  two  facts  themselves  being  sufficient  for  the  basis 
of  the  division. 

There  is  much  foundation  for  believing,  that  healthy 
inflammation  is  invariably  a  homogeneous  process, 
obedient  to  ordained  principles,  and,  in  similar  siruc- 
tures,  similar  situations,  and  in  constitutions  of  equal 
strength,  uniformly  assuming  the  same  features.  If 
experience  reveals  to  us,  that  here  it  is  commonly  pro- 
ductive of  certain  effects,  and  there  it  ordinarily  pro- 
duces different  ones,  the  same  unbounded  source  of 
wisdom  communicates  to  the  mind  a  knowledge,  that 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  constitution, 
or  in  the  structure  or  situation  of  the  parts  affected, 
assignable  as  the  cause  of  this  variety.  A  modern 
author  (Dr.  Smith,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2) 
makes  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  one  principal 
ground  of  the  specific  distinctions  in  inflammation; 
and  with  good  reason,  when  he  takes  into  the  account 
the  action  of  morbid  poisons,  and  the  qualities  of  dis- 
ease in  general. 

The  doctrine  also  receives  confirmation  from  what 
is  observed  in  cases  of  burns  and  chilblains,  where 
the  inflammation  is  unquestionably  attended  with 
great  peculiarity,  requiring  different  treatment  from 
that  of  common  inflammation  in  general.  But  when 
the  exciting  cause  is  strictly  mechanical,  its  violence 
and  extent  may  cause  differences  in  the  degree  and 
quantity  of  inflammation  ;  but  with  respect  to  its  qua- 
lity, this  must  be  accounted  for  by  constitution,  or  other 
circumstances. 

The  attentive  observation  of  experience,  the  only 
■olid  basis  of  all  medical,  as  well  as  other  knowledge, 


has  informed  the  practitioner,  that  parts  which  fton» 
their  vicinity  to  the  source  of  circulation,  enjoy  a 
vigorous  circulation  of  blood  through  them,  undergo 
inflammation  more  favourably,  and  resist  disease  let- 
ter, than  other  parts,  of  similar  structure,  more  remote 
from  the  heart.  The  lower  extremities  are  more  prone 
to  inflammation,  and  disease  in  general,  than  parts 
about  the  chest ;  when  inflamed,  they  are  longer  in 
getting  well ;  and  the  circumstance  of  their  hn\\\«  de 
pending  parts,  which  retards  Hie  return  of  blood  through 
the  veins,  must  also  increase  the  backwardness  of 
such  parts  in  any  salutary  process.  Healthy  inflamma- 
tion is  of  a  pale  red ;  when  less  healthy,  it  is  uf  ,■» 
darker  colour  ;  but  in  every  constitution,  the  inflamed 
parts  will  partake  more  of  the  healthy  red,  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  source  of  the  circulation. — (Efunlrr.) 

Inflammation,  when  situated  in  highly  organized 
and  very  vascular  parts,  is  generally  more  disposed  to 
take  a  prosperous  course,  and  is  more  governable  by 
art,  than  in  parts  of  an  opposite  texture.  The  nearer 
also  such  vascular  parts  are  to  the  heart,  the  greater 
will  be  their  tendency  to  do  well  in  inflammation.— 
(Hunter.)  Hence,  inflammation  of  the  skin,  cellular 
substance,  muscles,  &c.  more  frequently  ends  favoura- 
bly, than  the  same  affection  of  bones,  tendons,  fascia 
ligaments,  &c.  It  is  also  more  manageable  by  sur- 
gery ;  for  those  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  not  what 
anatomists  term  vascular,  seem  to  possess  inferior 
powers  of  life,  and,  consequently,  when  excited  in  a 
preternatural  degree,  frequently  mortify. 

But  inflammation  of  vital  parts,  though  they  may 
be  exceedingly  vascular,  cannot  go  on  so  favourably 
as  in  other  parts  of  resembling  structure,  but  of  dif- 
ferent functions ;  because  the  natural  operatiens  of 
universal  health  depend  so  much  upon  the  sound 
condition  of  such  organs. — (Hunter.)  The  truth  of 
this  observation  is  illustrated  in  gastritis,  peripneu- 
mony,  &c. 

All  new-formed  parts,  not  originally  entering  into 
the  fabric  of  the  body,  such  as  tumours,  both  of  the 
encysted  and  sarcomatous  kinds,  excrescences,  &c. 
cannot  endure  the  disturbance  of  inflammation  long, 
nor  in  a  great  degree.  The  vital  powers  of  such  parls 
are  weak,  and,  when  irritated  by  the  presence  of  inflam- 
mation, these  adventitious  substances  are  sometimes 
removed  by  the  lymphatics,  but  more  commonly 
slough.  This  remark  applies  also  to  substances  gene- 
rated as  substitutes  for  the  original  matter  of  the  body; 
for  instance,  granulations  aJid  callus.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  leads  us  to  a  rational  principle  of  cure  in 
the  treatment  of  several  surgical  diseases.  Do  we  not 
here  perceive  the  cause,  why  large  wens  are  occa- 
sionally dispersed  by  the  application  of  urine,  brine, 
and  similar  thinus,  which  are  now  in  great  repute,  on 
this  account,  With  almost  every  one  out  of  the  profes- 
sion ?  How  many  verruca;,  wrongly  suspected  to  ori- 
ginate from  a  syphilitic  cause,  are  diminished  and 
cured  by  a  course  of  mercury  !  It  is  the  stimulus  of 
this  mineral  upon  the  whole  system,  that  accomplishes 
the  destruction  of  these  adventitious  substances— not 
its  antivenereal  quality.  Topical  stimulants  would 
fulfil  the  same  object,  not  only  with  greater  expedition, 
but  with  no  injury  to  the  general  health. 

Inflammation,  catcris  paribus,  always  proceeds 
more  favourably  in  strong  than  in  weak  constitutions ; 
for  when  there  is  much  strength,  there  is  little  irritabi- 
lity. In  weak  constitutions,  the  operations  of  inflam- 
mation are  backwards,  notwithstanding  the  part  in 
which  it  is  seated  may,  comparatively  speaking,  possess 
considerable  organization,  and  powers  of  life. 

Healthy  inflammation,  wherever  situated,  is  alwayf 
most  violent  on  that,  side  of  the  point  of  inflammation 
which  is  next  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body. 
When  inflammation  attacks  the  socket  of  a  tooth,  it 
does  not  take  place  on  the  inside  of  the  alveolary  pro- 
cess, but  towards  the  cheek.  When  inflammation 
attacks  the  cellular  substance  surrounding  the  rectum, 
near  the  anus,  the  affection  usually  extends  itself  to 
the  skin  of  the  buttock,  leaving  the  intestine  perfectly 
sound,  though  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  part.— 
(tftmter.) 

We  may  observe  the  influence  of  this  law  in  the 
diseases  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct,  in  those  of  the 
frontal  sinus,  and  antrum,  and  particularly  in  gunshot 
wounds.  Suppose  a  ball  were  to  pass  into  the  thigh 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb,  we 
should  not  find  that  inflammation  would  bx  excited 
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•long  the  track  of  the  hall,  but  on  the  side  next  the 
■kin  which  bad  no)  been  hurt.  If  a  ball  were  to  pass 
quite  through  a  limb,  and  miry  Into  the  wound  a 
iii  w 'in  n  lodgi  d  hi  the  middle,  equidistant 
from  the  two  orl  n  immediately  over  the 

extraneous  body  would  inflame,  if  the  passa 

ball   were  Superficial. — {Hunter.)     Mr.  Hin  i 

|iar<.-ii  tins  law  with  tin-  principle  by  which  vegetables 
approach  toe  surface  ol  the  earth;  but  tin;  solution  of 
it  Has  too  arduous  even  lot  Ins  strong  genius  and  pe- 
uetration. 

We  see  three  very  remarkable  effects  follow  inflam- 
mation; \i/..  adhesions  o(  pans  of  the  body  to  each 
other;  tin;  formation  of  pus,  or  suppuration ;  and  ulcer- 

atioo,  a  process  in  winch  the  lymphatics  are  more 
cum.  inni  than  the  blood  vessels  Hence,  Mr.  Hunter 
termed  the  differ,  inflammation,  the  ad/ie- 

«"'',  th  and  the  ulcerative. 

All  paii-  oi  iho  body  are  not  equally  liable  to  each 
of  the  preceding  consequences. 

In  the  cellular  membrane,  ami  in  the  circumscribed 
cavities, the  adhesive  stage  takes  place  more  readily 

than  the  Others;  Suppuration  may    be  said  to  follow 
next  in  order  of  frequency  ;  and  lastly,  ulceration. 
In  internal  canals,  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  eye 

lids,  nose,  mouth,  and  trachea,  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  in  III.   oesophagus,  stomach,  intestines,  pelvis  of 

th.'  kidney,  ureters,  bladder,  uicthra,  and  in  all  the 
ducts  ami  outlets  of  the  organs  of  secretion,  being 
what  are  termed  mucous  membranes,  the  suppurative 

Inflammation  comes  On  mem;  readily,  than  cither  the 
ii. III.  ,-m    oi    the   Ulcerative  Stage.     Adhesions,  which 

originate  from  the  slightest  degree  of  inflammation 

in  other  s ii u al ions  and  slim  tares,  can  only  be  produced 
by  a  violent  kind  in  the  almvi  ■mentioned  parts.  Ul- 
ceration is  mine  frequently  met  with  upon  mucous 
surfaces  than  adhesions.    The  cellular  membrane  ap 

pears  to   be  much   more  susceptible   of  the   adhesive 

Inflammation  than  the  adipose,  ami  much  more  readily 

passes  Into  the  suppurative.  'J' In  is  we  see  the  cellular 
substance,  connecting  'he  muscles  together,  and  the 
adipose  membrane  to  the  muscles,  Inflaming,  suppu- 
rating, and  the  mallei  separating  the  muscles  from 
their  lateral  connexions,  and  even  the  fat  from  the 
While  the  latter  substance  and  the  skin  are 
only    highly    Inflamed. — (Hunter.)       Hut   it   must    be 

allowed,  thai  In  situations  where  fat  abounds,  we  very 
frequently  meet  with  abscesses.  This  is  so  much  the 
case,  thai  i'ai  ha-  in n  n  m  counted  a  more  frequent  nidus 

t Ilections  of  matter,  than  the  cellular  substance. — 

(linimjiihl.)  Abscesses  are  particularly  liable  to  form 
in  the  m  tghbourhood  of  the  anus,  mamma,  &c.  With 
respect  to  the  fat  being  highly  inflamed,  however,  the 

explosion  is  not  Strictly  true.  Fat  has  no  vessels, 
principle  of  lite,  nor  action  of  its  own;  consequently, 

we  cannol  suppose  thai  it  can  itself  either  Inflame  or 

suppurate.  We  know  that  it  is  itself  a  secretion,  and 
When  an  abscess  forms  in  it,  we  understand,  that  the 
in. ..le  oi  action  in  the  vessels,  naturally  destined  to  de- 
poaite  (at,  has  been  altered  to  that  adapted  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pus.  When  therefore  the  fat  is  said  to  be  in- 
flamed, it  is  only  meant,  thai  the  membranous  cells,  in 
which  ii  is  contained,  and  by  which  it  is  secreted,  are 
thus  affected. 

The  deeply-situated  parts  of  the  body,  more  espe- 
cially the  vital  ones,  very  readily  admit  oi' the  adhesive 
stage  of  Inflammation.  The  circumstance  of  deeply- 
seated  put--  not  mi  readily  taking  on  the  suppurative 
stage  of  Inflammation  as  the  superficial  ones  do,  is 
strikingly  Illustrated  in  cases  of  extraneous  bodies, 
Vt  In.  h,  it'  deeply  lodged,  only  produce  the  adhesive  In- 
flammation. By  this  process  a  cyst  is  formed,  in 
which  they  lie  without  much  inconvenience,  and  they 
may  even  gradually  change  their  situation,  without 
disturbing  the  parts  through  w  bicfa  they  pass.  But  no 
sooner  do  these  same  bodies  approach  the  skin,  than 
-  Immediately  arise. 

All  Inflammations,  attended  with  disease,  partake 
of  some  specific  quality,  from  which  simple  Inflamma- 
tion is  entirely  free.  When  the  constitution  allows 
the  true  adhesive  and  suppurative  Stages  to  occur,  it  is 

to  be  regarded  Bsthe*Bio8l  healthy.  Were  it  in  an  op- 
posite State,  we  should  see  the  very  same  irritation 
excite  some  other  kind  of  Inflammation,  such  as  the 
latoua,  scrofulous,  Sec — {Hunter.) 
In  specific  inflammations,  the  position,  structure, 
and  distance  of  the  part  affected  from  the  source  of 


the  circulation,  as  well  as  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
!-o  to  have  as  much  influence  as  in  cases  of 
common  inflammation.  Upon  this  point,  I  feel  con- 
scious of  being  a  little  at  variance  with  what  Mr. 
Hunter  has  stated;  but  the  undecided  manner  in 
which  he  expresses  himself,  not  lest  than  the  following 
reflections,  encourages  me  not  to  desert  my  own  ideas. 
We  see  that  venereal  eruptions  sooner  make  their  ap- 
pearance upon  the  chest  and  face  than  upon  the  extre- 
mities. No  organized  part  can  be  deemed  exempt  • 
from  the  attack  of  common  inflammation ;  many  ap- 
pear to  be  totally  insusceptible  of  the  venereal.  We 
know  that  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  superior  extre- 
mities take  a  more  favourable  course,  require  amputa- 
tion less  frequently,  and  get  well  oftener,  than  those 
of  the  inferior  limbs. — (Ford.)  The  venereal  disease 
makes  more  rapid  advances  in  the  skin  and  throat, 
than  in  the  bones  and  tendons ;  we  often  see  it  pro- 
ducing a  specific  inflammation,  and  an  enlargement  of 
the  superficial  parts  of  the  tibia,  ulna,  clavicle,  cra- 
nium, &c,  while  other  bones,  covered  by  a  considerable 
quantitj  of  flesh,  are  very  rarely  affected.  Gouty  in- 
flammation is  prone  to  invade  the  small  joints;  rheu- 
matic, the  large. 

SYMPTOMS,   NATURE,   AND   CAUSES   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

Redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain,  the  four  principal 
symptoms  of  the  phlegmonous  inflammation,  have 
been  accurately  noticed  by  Celsus.  JVotie  vero  in- 
fiammalionis  .sunt  ouatuor,  rubor,  et  tumor,  cum  colore 
et  dolore,  lib.  3,  cap.  10.  If  we  refer  to  any  writer  on 
this  interesting  part  of  surgery,  we  shall  find  the  above 
symptoms  enumerated  as  characterizing  phlegmon. 
In  short,  this  term  is  usually  applied  to  a  circumscribed 
tumour,  attended  with  heat,  redness,  tension,  and  a 
throbbing  pain.  These  an;  the  first  appearances  ob- 
served in  every  case  of  phlegmon  ;  and  when  they  are 
slight,  and  the  part  affected  is  of  no  great  extent,  they 
have  commonly  very  little,  and  sometimes  no  apparent, 
influence  on  the  general  system.  But  when  th. ij  are 
more  considerable,  and  the  inflammation  becomt  B  ex- 
tensive, a  full, quick,  and  generally  a  hard  puis,  takes 
place,  and  the  patient,  at  the  same  time,  coin 
Universal    heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  Of  lever. 

While  the  inflamed  pan  becomes  red,  painful,  and 
swelled,  its  functions  ate  also  impaired.  The  same 
degree  of  Inflammation  is  said  to  produce  more  swell 
ing  in  soft  parts,  and  less  in  those  of  a  harder  stiuc 
lure.— (Bums.) 

Though  the  redness,  swelling,  throbbing,  tension, 
ahd  other  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  toe 

less  manifest  when  the  affection  is  deeply  situated,  yet 
their  existence  is  undoubted. 

When  persons  die  of  peripneumony,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  the  air-cells  of  these  organs  are  found 
crowded  with  a  larger  number  of  turgid  blood  vessels, 
than  in  the  healthy  state,  and,  of  course,  the  parts 
must  appear  preternaturally  red.  Coagulating  lymph, 
and  even  blood,  are  extravasated  in  the  substance  of 
these  viscera,  which  become  heavier,  and  feel  more 
solid.— (Baillie.) 

The  extravasation  of  coagulating  lymph,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  swelling,  is  also  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  signs  of  phlegmonous  iuflam 
mation. 

Some  writers  {Smith  in  Med.  Commun.  vol.  2)  re- 
strict the  seat  of  phlegmon  to  the  cellular  membrane  ; 
hut  tins  idea  is  erroneous.  Had  such  authors  duly 
discriminated  the  nature  of  common  inflammation, 
they  would  have  allowed,  that  this  affection  existed 
wherever  the  capillaries  appeared  to  be  more  nume- 
rous and  enlarged  than  in  the  natural  state,  accompa- 
nied with  an  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph,  whether 
upon  the  surface  of  a  membrane  or  a  bone,  or  in  the 
interstices  of  the  cellular  substance,  and  attended  with 
acute  pain,  and  a  throbbing  pulsation  in  the  part. 

As  Dr.  Thomson  has  observed,  the  epithet  remote, 
as  applied  to  the  causes  of  inflammation,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  happily  chosen ;  for  under  this  term  are 
comprehended  all  those  agents,  events,  and  slates, 
which  contribute  immediately  as  well  as  remotely,  di- 
rectly as  well  as  indirectly,  to  the  production  of  the 
affection. — (lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  50.) 

The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  are  infinite  in 
number,  but  very  easy  of  comprehension,  because  only 
divisible  into  tw*o  general  classes.  The  first  includes 
all  such  agents  as  operate  by  their  stimulant  or  cue 
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mical  qualities  ;  for  instance,  cantharides,  heat,  the  ac- 
tion of  concentrated  acids,  alkalies,  metallic  oxides, 
and  metallic  salts,  acrid  vapours,  such  as  aminoniacal 
gas,  the  nitrous,  sulphureous,  muriatic  gases,  &c.  alco- 
Fiol,  ether,  and  all  acrid  vegetable  essential  oils,  ani- 
mal poisons,  and  the  whole  of  that  class  of  substances 
known  by  the  name  of  rubefacients. — {Thomson  on 
Inflammation,  p.  55.)  The  second  class  of  causes  are 
"  those  which  act  mechanically,  such  as  bruises,  wounds, 
pressure,  friction,  &c. 

Fevers  often  seem  to  become  the  remote  causes  of 
local  inflammation.  In  other  instances,  inflammation 
appears  to  arise  spontaneously,  or,  as  I  should  rather 
say,  without  any  perceptible  exciting  cause. 

The  principle,  on  which  the  application  of  cold  to  a 
part  becomes  the  remote  cause  of  inflammation,  is  not 
decidedly  known.  "No  subject  (says  a  distinguished 
professor)  is  more  deserving  of  your  study,  than  the 
effects  which  are  produced  in  the  human  body  by  the 
operation  of  cold  applied  to  its  surface  ;  but  the  sub- 
ject is,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  extensive,  com- 
plicated, and  difficult.  These  effects  differ  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  cold  is  applied,  the  state  of 
the  system,  the  part  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  the  mode  of  its  application.  So  diversified,  indeed, 
are  these  effects,  that  it  requires  no  mean  confidence  in 
theoretical  reasoning  to  believe,  that  the  operation  of 
cold  in  producing  them  is  explicable  upon  any  single 
general  principle." — (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation, 
j>.  58.)  And  in  the  preceding  page  he  observes:  "The 
operation  of  cold  upon  the  human  body  affords  the 
best  example  which  I  can  suggest  to  you,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  inflammation  from  the  operation  of  a  power 
acting  upon  a  part  at  a  distance  from  that  in  which 
the  inflammation  takes  place.  The  instances  formerly 
mentioned  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  chest,  or 
belly,  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  feet,  are  daily 
occurrences  in  these  climates,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

"In  some  instances,  cold,  or  a  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, seems  to  act  more  directly  upon  the  parts 
with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  We  have  examples 
of  this  in  the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  trachea,  and  bronchia?,  from  the 
inhalation  of  cold  air;  and  in  the  production  of  rheu- 
matic inflammation  from  the  accidental  exposure  of 
6ome  part  or  other  of  the  body  to  cold.  The  applica- 
tion of  cold,  in  the  instances  I  have  mentioned,  seems 
to  have  somewhat  of  a  directly  exciting  effect ;  and 
perhaps  the  same  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the 
local  effects  of  cold  in  the  production  of  the  inflamma- 
tion accompanying  the  state  which  is  usually  denomi- 
nated frost-bite.  Touching  a  solid  body,  as  a  piece  of 
metal,  the  temperature  of  which  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, produces  a  sensation  like  that  of  burning,  and 
may  be  followed,  like  the  application  of  fire,  by  a  blis- 
ter."— (Op.  cit.) 

Numerous  opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  ;  but  almost 
every  theory  has  been  built  upon  the  supposition  of 
some  kind  of  obstruction  in  the  inflamed  part. 

While  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  unknown, 
and  the  hypothetical  notions  of  the  power  of  the  liver, 
in  preparing  and  sending  forth  this  fluid,  continued  to 
prevail,  physicians  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  ex- 
istence and  influence  of  different  humours  and  spirits, 
and  so  little  did  they  know  of  the  regular  and  constant 
motion  of  the  blood,  that  they  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  depositions  and  congestions  of  the  blood,  the 
bile,  or  lymph  ;  and  acknowledged  these  as  the  cause 
of  inflammation.  Their  anatomists  taught  them,  and 
their  professors  of  physic  supported  the  opinion,  that 
the  liver  was  the  centre  of  the  vascular  system,  from 
which  the  blood  went  forth  by  day  to  the  extremities, 
and  returned  again  by  night.  If  then  any  peccant 
matter  irritated  the  liver,  the  blood  was  sent  out  more 
forcibly  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  any  part  of  the  body 
were  weakened,  or  otherwise  disposed  to  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  the  rest,  then  a  swelling 
was  produced  by  the  flow  of  humours  to  this  place 
Fluxions,  or  flows  ot  humour  to  a  place,  might  happen 
either  from  weakness  of  the  part,  which  allowed  the 
humours  to  enter  more  abundantly,  or  from  the  place 
attracting  the  humours,  in  consequence  of  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  or  other  agents.    The  peculiar  nature  of 


the  swelling  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
humour.  Blood  produced  the  true  phlegmon;  bile, 
erysipelas,  &c.  An  idea  was  also  entertained,  that 
the  blood  and  humours  might  slowly  stagnate  in  a 
part,  from  a  want  of  expulsive  power,  and  this  affec- 
tion was  termed  a  congestion,  while  the  expression 
fluxion  or  drfluxion  was  used  to  denote  any  swelling 
arising  from  the  sudden  flow  of  humours  from  a  dis- 
tant part. — (J.  Burns'1  Dissertations  on  Inflammation.) 

From  the  theories  of  flux  inn  and  congestion,  which 
were  quite  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  doctrine 
of  obstruction. 

Boerhaave  inculcated  (Jlph.375,  et  scq.),  that  inflam- 
mation was  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  minute  vessels,  and  this  ob- 
struction, he  supposed,  might  be  caused  by  heat, 
diarrhoea,  too  copious  flow  of  urine  and  sweat,  or 
whatever  could  dissipate  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood, 
and  produce  a  thickness  or  viscidity  of  that  fluid. 
When  the  lentordid  not  exist  before  the  production  of 
inflammation,  he  imagined  that  the  larger  globules  of 
the  blood  passed  into  the  small  vessels,  and  thus  plugged 
them  up.  This  circumstance  was  termed  an  error  loci. 
The  obstruction,  whether  caused  by  viscidity  or  an 
error  loci,  was  imagined  to  occasion  a  resistance  to  the 
circulation  in  the  part  affected  ;  and  hence,  an  increase 
of  the  flow  of  the  blood  in  the  other  vessels,  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  augmentation  of  the  force  or 
attraction  of  the  blood  in  that  part  of  the  vessel  which 
was  behind  the  obstruction.  This  caused  heat  and 
pain,  while  the  accumulation  of  the  blood  produced 
redness.  Boerhaave  also  brought  into  the  account  an 
acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids,  which  rendered  reso- 
lution out  of  the  question,  and  gangrene  likely  to  fol- 
low.— (Aph.  388.) 

The  viscidity  of  the  blood  cannot  be  admitted  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  inflammation ;  because  we  have 
no  proof  that  this  state  ever  exists ;  or,  granting  that  it 
did,  it  would  not  explain  the  phenomena.  Were  a 
viscidity  to  occur,  it  would  exist  in  the  whole  mnss  of 
blood,  would  affect  every  part  of  the  body  alike,  and 
could  not  be  supposed  to  produce  only  a  local  disorder 
How,  also,  could  such  a  lentor  be  produced  by  causes 
which  bring  on  inflammation  suddenly,  without  there 
being  time  for  changes  of  the  fluids  to  take  place? 

With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  error  loci,  or  of  red 
globules  going  into  vessels  which  did  not  formerly 
transmit  them,  the  fact  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  conclusion  is  denied.  When  the  eye 
becomes  inflamed,  the  tunica  conjunctiva  is  seen  with 
its  vessels  full  of  red  blood,  which  in  health  is  not  the 
case:  but  this  redness  never  appears  until  the  inflam 
mation  has  commenced,  and  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Nor  can  this  error 
loci  occasion  any  obstruction  in  these  vessels ;  for  if 
they  be  divided  the  blood  flows  freely,  which  shows 
that  they  are  large  enough  to  allow  an  easy  circulation. 
— (J.  Burns.) 

Boerhaave's  theory  of  obstruction  was  too  circum 
scribed  and  too  mechanical ;  it  reduced  all  inflamma- 
tions to  one  species :  the  only  distinctions  which  could 
have  arisen  must  have  proceeded  from  the  nature  of 
the  obstruction  itself;  and  it  was  a  doctrine  that  never 
could  account  for  the  action  of  many  specific  diseases 
and  morbid  poisons. — (Hunter.) 

As  for  the  supposition  of  the  co-operation  of  an 
acrimony  of  the  fluids,  the  proportion  of  the  saline 
matter  of  the  blood  has  never  been  proved  to  be  greater 
in  this  than  in  any  other  state  of  the  body.— (Burns) 
Even  were  a  general  disorder  of  this  kind  to  be  ad- 
mitted, no  rational  explanation  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  local  inflammation  could  be  deduced  from  it. 

The  decided  impossibility  of  giving  a  rational  expla 
nation  of  the  immediate  cause  of  inflammation  by  any 
supposed  state  of  the  blood  alone,  led  pathologists  to 
investigate  how  far  a  change  in  the  blood-vessels  them 
selves  might  account  for  the  process.  It  belongs  more 
properly  to  a  physiological  than  a  surgical  work,  to 
explain  the  various  facts  and  experiments  in  support 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  arterial  «ubes,  and  especially 
the  capillaries,  possess  a  high  degree  of  vital  contrac 
tility,  whereby  the  motion  of  the  fluid?  in  them,  the 
process  of  secretion,  and  other  local  phenomena,  may 
be  importantly  affected,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  explica- 
ble by  reference  only  to  the  action  and  power  of  the 
heart.    For  such  information,  I  would  particularly 
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"  i  to  consult  the  publication!  of  Dr. 

Philip  and   Di    li  ■  Lings       \.  i  ording  lo  the 

latter  gentleman    the  actual  agency  of  the  capillary 

only  supported  by  such  experiments  as 

serlMof  phei ma  presented  during  disease  in  the 

human  rablei  L    01  tb  d  Irregular 

determinations  of  blood,  the  growth  of  tumours,  In- 

lulsatioo  ol  arteries  leading  to  inflamed  parts, 
•  ■I  which  the  following  is  a  well  marked  example,  the 
of  which  may  be  entirely  relied  upon.  The 
on  alluded  to  Is  In  health,  beat 
equally  as  to  strength  and  frequency;  but  when  he  Is 
ttuu  Kc.i  with  inflammation  In  the  riitht  tonsil,  to  which 
he  i-  partii  ulai  i  which  i»r. ><  i  - 

tlmessol  prevent  deglutition,  each  pulsa- 

tuMi  of  the  arterj  gives  a  throbbing  sensation  on  the 
right  side  of  the  head.  On  the  application  of  the  hand 
at  iins  inn,-  id  i  ach  carotid,  the  right  is  found  to  beat 
much  stronger  and  fuller  than  the  left    This  diversity 

i  in  these  two  arteries  cannot  arise  from  any 
impulse  given  by  the  blood  to  the  heart:  it  mi 
rived  from  some  modification  ol  the  contractile  power 
of  the  artery."    And  Dr.  Hastings  expresses  Mis  belief 

■  tplanation.  notwithstanding  Dr.-C.  H.  Tarry 

■  attribute  to  the  remote  influence  ol  the  heart 
some  "I  the  phenomena  of  local  congestion  and  mo 
Hun,  and  to  show  thai  the  different  states  ol  vascular 
dilatation  are  still  more  conspicuously  connected  with 
in.  different  degrees  of  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
consequent  momentum  ol  the  blood,  than  with  local 
i  Ireumatances ;  and  thai  the  proneness  to  local  dilata- 
tion, or,  as  ii  is  called,  action,  is  a  consequence  of 
alow  ly  succeeding  hut  continued  impulse. 

'I'll"  id I  vessels  through  every  part  of  the  system 

rabli      ni'  Irritability,  by  which 

they  contract,  and  propel  forwards  their  ((.nil  ins. 
Hence,  the  blood,  by  the  action  of  the  vessels,  receives 

a  new  impulse  in  the  most  minute  tubes,  and  a  well- 
regulated  momentum  is  preserved  in  every  part  of  its 
course,  lint  of  all  pans- oi'  the  sanguiferous  systi  m,the 
capillaries  seem  most  eminently  endowed  with  this 
fa.  uiiy,  and  am  least  indebted  to  the  presiding  influ- 
ence ol  the  heart.  If  eleven  in  these  vessels  the  action 
of  the  hcaii  is  of  high  importance  in  sustaining  the 

treulation,  Inasmuch  as  it  gives  th 
pulse  to  the  bio  id,  and  preserves  the  harmony  ol  the 
aanguifi 

The  vessels  are  endowed  with  this  vital  property,  in 

order  that  each  organ  in  the  body  may  receive  such  a 

supply  of  blood  as  will  enable  it  duly  to  exercise  us 

Hence,  a  healthy  state  of  this  property  is 

absolutely  necessary  fot  the  preservation  of  the  animal 

functions;  tor  If  the  vita*  contraction  of  the  bl I 

vessels  be  eithet  increased  or  diminished,  irregular  dis- 
i  Caution  of  the  hiood  Inevitably  follows,  ami  from  this 
scarce  numerous  diseases  arise,  and  none  more  fre 
nuently  than  Inflammation.  However,  though  these 
sentiments,  delivered  by  Dr.  Hastings,  may  be  generally 
correct,  I  am  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  opinion,  that 
Inflammation  is  ever  produced  simply  by  an  inequality 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood;  a  statement  which 
this  gentleman  probably  does  not  mean  to  make  him- 
self, as  he  confesses,  that  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
e depend  upon  Bympalhj  between  the  san- 
•  >  i  i«I  nervous  systems —See  Hastings  on  In- 
flammation of  the  Mucous  .Membrane  of  the  Lungs, 
A,  p.  38, 64,  63,  Bob.  Land.  1890;  and  C.  H.  Parry, 
Additional  h'tju-rimi  ni  teries,  S,c.  p.  112, 

rVhyU  on  Hie  Motion  of  the  Fluids  in  the 
\uir  de  .  Irternirnm  1 1  Venarum 
yi  irritaoilii)    Zimmerman  de  Irritabilitatc,  p.  24; 
Hunt.  .Ac) 

Di   '  1 1 1 1'-ii  attributed  the  proximate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation to  a  ■•  spasm  of  the  i  xtreme  arteries  supporting 

an    Increased   action    In  the   course  of   them."     This 

ilj  differs  from  thai  of  Boerhaave  in  the  cause 
«  fiicn  is  assigned  for  Ihe  obstruction.  Or.  Cullen  con- 
ceived, how  ever,  thai  seine  senses  of  inequality  in  the 
distribution  of  the  blood  might  throw  an  unusual 
quantity  of  ii  Into  particular  vessels,  to  which  it  must 

lly  prove  a  Stimulus ;  and,  thai  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  congestion,  the  vis  medicatrix  nature  increases 

.Mil!   more   the   action  of  the  vessels;   which,  as  in   all 

other  febrile  diseases  II  eflfei  is.  by  the  formation  of  a 
spasm  on  their  extremities.    "  V  spasm  ol  the  extreme 
supporting  uu  increased  action  in  the  course 
Vol  II. -F 


of  them,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  proximate 
cause  01  Inflammation  ;  at  least,  in  all  cases  not  arising 
from  direct  stimuli  applied;  and  even  in  this  case  the 

siimiili  n  I  to  produce  a  spasm  m  the 

extreme  vessels." — (Cullen.) 

The  Inconsistencies  in  Cullen's  theory  aie  very 
glaring.  The  congestion,  or  accumulation  of  blood, 
only  an  effect  or  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  set  down  as  the  cause  of  the  spasm  of  the  \  ea- 
sels, lo  which  spasmodic  const i action  l.'ulleii,  strangely 
enough,  assigns  the  name  of  proximate  cause.  The 
contraction  of  the  extremities  of  the  ves- 
sels, instead  of  propelling  the  accumulated  quantity  of 
blood,  would  render  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the 
arterial  into  the  venous  system  still  more  difficult. — 
(.Burns.) 

We  shall  now  notice  the  celebrated  and  very  original 
opinions  promulgated  on  this  subject  by  John  Hunter. 
According  to  him,  Inflammation  is  to  be  considered  only 
bed  stale  of  the  parts,  which  requires  a  new 
try  mode  of  action  to  restore  them  to  that 
State,  w  herein  a  natural  mode  of  action  alone  is  neces- 
sary. From  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  therefore,  in 
flammatioo  in  itself  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
ease, but  as  a  salutary  operation,  consequent  either  to 
some  violence  or  some  disease.  Elsewhere,  the  au- 
thor remarks,  the  act  of  inflammation  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  action  of  the  vessels,  ichich,  at 

first,  consists  simply  in  an  increase  or  distention  be- 
yond their  natural  size.  This  increase  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  diminution  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  vessels, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  elastic  power  of  the  artery 
must  be  dilated  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is, 
therefore,  something  more  than  simply  a  common  re- 
laxation: we  must  suppose  it  an  action  in  the  pans  to 
produce  an  increase  of  size  for  particular  purposes,  and 
this  Mr.  Hunter  would  call  an  act  of  dilatation.     The 

whole  is  to  be  considered  as  ,i  i  ration  of 

nature.  Owing  to  this  dilatation,  there  is  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  the  port,  which  is  ac 
cording  to  the  common  rules  of  the  animal  economy  ; 
for,  whenever  a  part  has  more  to  do  than  simply  to 
support  itself,  the  blood  is  there  collected  in  larger 
quantity.  The  swelling  is  produced  by  an  extravasa 
agulable  lymph,  with  some  serum;  but  ibis 
lymph  differs  from  the  common  lymph,  in  con 

of  passing  through  inflamed  vessels.  It  is  iins  lymph 
which  becomes  the  uniting  medium  of  inflamed  parts ; 
vessels  shoci  into  it  :  and  it  has  even  iii.  power  of  be- 

c ing  vascular  itself.   The  pain  proct  e<is  from  spasm. 

The  redness  is  produced  either  by  the  arteries  being 

more  dilated  than  Ihe  veins,  or  because  the  bio 

changed  in  the  veins.  "As  the  vessels  bi  come  larger, 
ami  the  pari  becomes  more  of  the  colour  of  blood,  it  is 
to  be  supposed  there  is  more  blood  in  the  part ;  and  as 
the  true  inflammatory  colour  is  scarlet,  or  that  colour 
which  the  blood  has  when  iii  the  arteries,  one  would 
from  hence  conclude,  either  that  the  arteries  were  prin- 
cipally dilated,  or,  at  least,  if  the  veins  are  equally 
distended,  that  the  blood  undergoes  no  change  in  suclt 
inflammation  in  us  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the 
veins,  which  I  think  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  most  probably 
the  case;  and  this  may  arise  from  the  quickness  of  its 
passage  through  those  vessels.  When  a  part  cannot 
he  restored  to  health,  after  injury,  by  inflammation 
alone  or  by  adhesion,  then  suppuration,  as  a  prepara- 
tory step  lo  the  formation  of  granulations,  and  the 
consequent  restoration  of  the  part,  takes  place.  The 
vessels  are  nearly  in  the  same  slate  as  in  inflamma- 
tion; but  they  are  more  quiescent,  and  have  acquired 
B  new  mode  Of  action." — (Hunter.) 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hunter's  theory,  which  has  de- 
servedly had  vast  influence  in  regulating  the  judgment 
of  professional  men  in  this  country  on  the  nature  of 
the  process  called  inflammation,  it  cannot  be  received 
in  ihe  present  state  of  knowledge  without  some  limita- 
tion. The  hypothesis,  that  the  blood-vessi  l 
an  active  power  of  dilatation,  independently  of  their 
elasticity,  as  Dr.  Hastings  observes,  must  as  yet  be  re- 
garded as  devoid  of  proof,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
assumed  as  a  basis  on  which  any  theory  of  inflamma- 
tion can  he  founded—  {  On  Inflammation  of  the  Mu- 
cous .Membrane  of  the  Lungs,  Src.  p.  70 )  And,  as 
another  intelligent  writer  remarks,  how  different  would 
have  he,  ii  Mr.  Hunter's  inferences,  if,  instead  of  trust- 
iiiL'  to  the  Unassisted  eye,  he  had  viewed  the  inflamed 
vessels  through  the  microscope!    He  would  then  have 
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seen  the  blood  moving,  and  found,  that  "instead  of  its 
passage  being  quickened  in  the  inflamed  vessels,  it  is 
uniformly  rendered  slower  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation,  and  in  the  most  inflamed  parts  stands 
still  altogether." — (On  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  208,  ed. 
2.)  And  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  Dr.  Philip 
has  endeavoured  to  prove,  from  several  facts  respect- 
ing the  colour  of  the  blood,  that,  within  certain  limits, 
the  accumulation  of  this  fluid  in  the  debilitated  vessels 
of  the  inflamed  part  necessarily  causes  the  blood  to  re- 
tain the  florid  colour. — (  On  Fevers,  part  2,  bitrod.) 

In  modern  times,  the  vague  but  convenient  expression, 
increased  action  of  the  vessels,  has  been  very  generally 
used  as  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  proximate 
cause  of  inflammation.  The  doctrine,  it  is  said,  de- 
rives support  from  a  review  of  the  several  exciting 
causes  of  the  affection,  which,  being  in  general  of  an 
irritating  nature,  must,  when  applied  to  any  living  or 
sensible  parts,  occasion  such  increased  action  of  the 
vessels ;  while  the  method  of  cure  also  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion.  But  before  one  can  judge  whether  this 
doctrine  is  correct,  and  supported  by  facts  and  obser- 
vation, it  is  necessary  to  understand  precisely  what  is 
implied  by  increased  action  of  vessels;  for  it  is  not 
every  affection  of  the  vessels,  capable  of  being  thus 
denominated,  which  will  of  itself  constitute  inflam- 
mation. In  gestation,  the  arteries  of  the  vvpinb  are 
enlarged,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  into 
them;  yet  this  organ  is  not  inflamed.  The  carotids 
are  in  a  similar  state  during  the  growth  of  the  stag's 
horn;  but  no  inflammation  exists.  If  then  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  inflammation  is  to  be  called  an  increased 
action  of  the  vessels,  we  must  first  be  informed,  not 
only  what  is  meant  by  the  term,  but  what  particular 
vessels  are  spoken  of,  whether  the  arterial  trunks, 
branches,  or  capillaries.  Because,  if  the  phrase  is 
intended  to  signify  increased  alternate  expansions  and 
contractions  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  inflamed  part,  it 
is  an  hypothesis  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  If  it 
be  meant  to  denote  an  increased  velocity  of  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  part  affected,  the  doctrine  is  rather 
contradicted  than  confirmed  by  the  latest  and  most 
carefully  instituted  microscopical  experiments.  But  if 
the  expression  only  refers  to  the  dilated  state  of  the 
capillaries,  the  throbbing  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  the  effusion  of  lymph,  &.c,  less 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  language,  though  yet  re- 
quiring much  farther  explanation  ere  it  can  communi- 
cate any  very  precise  information. 

"  There  are  (says  a  learned  professor)  two  hypo- 
theses which  at  present  divide  the  opinions  of  patho- 
logists, respecting  the  state  of  the  capillary  vessels 
affected  with  inflammation.  According  to  the  first  of 
these  hypotheses,  the  inflamed  vessels  are  in  a  state  of 
increased  action;  according  to  the  second,  they  act 
with  less  force  than  the  trunks  from  which  they  are 
derived." — (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p.  64.) 

The  first  of  these  opinions,  according  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son, was  suggested  by  the  views  which  Stahl  took  of 
the  animal  economy,  and  his  ideas  respecting  the  tonic 
or  vital  action  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The  doctrine, 
however,  was  more  particularly  insisted  upon  by  his 
disciples  and  followers,  especially  De  Gorter,  who,  in 
one  place,  expressly  states,  "  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  inflammation  consists  in  an  increased  vital  action 
of  some  particular  artery  or  arteries,  by  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  with  greater  force  than  usual  into 
the  communicating,  lymphatic,  and  colourless  vessels." 
— (See  his  Compendium  Medicinaz  and  Chirurgia  lie- 
purgata.) 

The  doctrine  which  supposes  the  action  of  the  in- 
flamed vessels  to  be  diminished,  or  to  be  proportionality 
less  than  that  of  the  trunk  or  trunks  from  which  they 
are  derived,  was,  as  far  as  Dr.  Thomson  can  learn, 
first  stated  by  Vacca,  an  Italian  physician,  in  a  small 
treatise  on  inflammation,  published  at  Florence  in 
1765,  entitled,  "  Liber  de  Inflammationis  Morbosce, 
qum  in  humano  corporefit  Nalurd,  Causis,  Effectibus, 
et  Curatione." 

For  an  account  of  the  arguments  with  which  Vacca 
supports  his  hypothesis,  my  limits  oblige  me  to  refer  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Thomson.— (P.  68,  be.) 

As  this  gentleman  has  observed,  there  are  certain 
points  in  which  the  two  doctrines  agree,  as  well  as  in 
which  they  differ 

"  The  advocates  for  each  hypothesis  agree  in  admit- 
ting, 1st,  that  inflammation  has  its  seat  in  the  capillary 


vessels;  and,  2dly,  that  the  redness  in  inflammation  ts 
owing  to  an  unusuaJ  quantity  of  blood  in  Hie  vessels  of 
the  inflamed  part,  and  consequently  that  the  c;ipiliarr 
arteries  are  much  dilated  during  the  state  of  inflain. 
mation.  The  contractions  of  these  vessels,  indeed  it 
has  been  6aid,  are  increased  also  in  a  ratio  proportional 
to  the  dilatations;  but  this  is  an  assertion  winch  has 
not  yet  been  proved,  either  in  the  way  of  experiment 
or  of  observation. 

"  The  sense  of  throbbing,  which  the  advocates  for 
the  hypothesis  of  increased  capillary  action  regard  an 
the  strongest  proof  of  that  action,  Mr.  Allen  is  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  difficulty  which  the  Wood  meets  with 
in  passing  from  the  trunk  into  the  capillary  branches. 
This  sensation  of  throbbing,  and  appeaiance  of  in- 
creased action,  may  be  produced  in  an  instant,  by  ap- 
plying a  ligature  to  an  uninflanied  finger,  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  its  point. 
Besides,  this  throbbing  or  pulsatory  motion  can  afford 
us  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  force  with 
which  the  artery  contracts,  for  it  is  produced  in  the 
dilatation  of  the  artery,  and  by  a  power  foreign  to  the 
artery  itself." — (Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p. 13.) 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  many  years  ago,  endeavoured  to 
ascertain,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  state  of  the 
vessels  in  the  various  stages  of  inflammation,  both  in 
the  warm  and  cold  blooded  animal.  I  have  put  the 
epithet  warm  in  Italics,  because  it  has  been  observed 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  James,  that  "  analogies  between  the 
hjgher  and  lower  orders  of  animals,  the  chief  subjects 
of  these  experiments,  cannot  be  deemed  conclusive" 
(On  some  of  the  General  Principles  of  Inflammation, 
p.  29,  8vo.  Lond.  1821),  as  if  it  had  escaped  attention, 
that  many  of  the  experiments  were  really  made  on  the 
more  perfect  animals.  From  the  valuable  observations 
to  which  I  here  allude  (see  Philip  on  Febrile  Diseases, 
part  2,  Introd.),  it  appears,  that  the  state  of  the  smaller 
vessels  in  an  inflamed  part  is  that  of  preternatural 
distention  and  debility.  As  for  the  larger  vessels, 
whose  state  may  be  ascertained  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  "  they  do  not  undergo  a  similar  distention, 
and  the  increased  pulsation  of  the  arteries  sufficiently 
evinces  their  increased  action.  In  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  jaw  and  the  head,  for  example,  a 
greatly  increased  action  of  the  maxillary  and  temporal 
arteries  is  readily  perceived  by  the  finger.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  although  inflammation,  as 
was  evident  from  the  foregoing  experiments,  begins 
in  the  capillaries,  if  it  continues,  the  circulation  in  the 
smallest  vessels  becoming  very  languid,  those  imme- 
diately preceding  them  in  the  course  of  the  circulation 
begin  to  be  distended,  and  consequently  debilitated." 
Dr.  Philip  adds,  that  such  distention  and  debility  of 
the  vessels  which  immediately  precede  the  capillaries, 
cannot  go  far,  because  when  the  former  lose  their 
power,  the  circulation  in  the  latter  is  not  supported, 
and  gangrene  soon  ensues.  "  In  short  (says  Dr.  Philip), 
inflammation  seems  to  consist  in  the  debility  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, followed  by  an  increased  action  of  the  larger 
arteries"  and  is  terminated  by  resolution,  when  the 
capillaries  are  so  far  excited,  and  the  larger  arteries  so 
far  weakened,  by  the  preternatural  action  of  the  latter, 
that  the  power  of  the  capillaries  is  again  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  vis  c\  tergo. 

"  Thus  far  (says  Dr.  Philip)  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  nature  of  inflammation  appears  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. The  motion  of  the  blood  is  retaided  in  the  ca- 
pillaries, in  consequence  of  the  debility  induced  in 
them;  an  unusual  obstacle  is  thus  opposed  to  its 
motion  in  the  arteries  preceding  them  in  the  course  of 
the  circulation  ;  which  are  thus  excited  to  increased 
action.  Several  difficulties,  however,  remain,  on 
which  the  experiments  just  related  throw  no  light- 
Why  does  a  failure  of  power,  of  small  extent  in  the 
capillaries  of  a  vital  part,  strongly  excite  not  only  the 
larger  arteries  of  the  part  affected,  but  those  of  the 
whole  system  ;  while  a  more  extensive  debility  of  the 
capillaries  of  an  external  part  excites  less  increased 
action  in  the  larger  arteries  of  that  part,  and  often  none 
at  all  in  those  of  the  system  in  general  t  Why  does 
inflammation  often  move  suddenly  from  one  part  to 
another,  when  we  see  no  cause,  either  increasing  the 
action  of  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part,  or  weak- 
ening those  of  the  part  now  affected  ?  Why  does  in- 
flammation often  arise  in  parts  only  sympathetically 
affected,  and  consequently  far  removed  from  the  of- 
fending cause  ?    Why  is  inflammation  often  as  apt  to 
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•croad  to  neighbouring  priri-,  between  wbicb  and  the 

pun  iit-i  mil  i  ■!•  •!  i  i  communication  of 

u  i.,  caiis  iii  continuation  with  tbai  part  ] 

toniena,  it  is  evident    say-  Dr.  l'liilip), 

of  the  nerTOUt  system,  and 

..in  readil]  explained  by  i . .< •  experiment!,  wbicb 
prove,  thai  i  In  "null  and  teds 

■  through  tin-  system,  are  fell  by  the  vessels,  and 

that  independently  of  the  Intervention  of  anj 

produci  irt.— (£ip.  27, 28v)    Thus,  the  irri- 

lation  .it  the  in  r\es  of  the  Inflamed  part  may  excite 

ol  litis  part,  or  of  distant  parts,  or 

Of  tin:  whole  sanguiferous  -y-lem.      It   will  01  i 

•I  apt  to  do  so  where  the  irritation  excited  by  the 

Inflammation  is  greatest,  and  consequently  in  the  more 
important  vital  parts  ll  cannot  appear  surprising, 
thai  Inflammation  should  suddenly  cease  in  one  part 

and  attack;  another,  when   we   know  that  the  nerves 

pable  ol  exciting  to  doe  action  the  capillaries  ef 
•  part,  ami  m  the  oilier  of  impairing  the  vigour 

vim  h  have  not  suffered.     Iii  the  same  way, 
ml    lor    parts   only   sympathetica!! 

bee  tming  Inflamed,  and  for  inflammation  readily 
spreading  to  neighbouring  parts,  wbicb  always  sym- 
pathise    Bill gll     there    I-    Hi    .hurt    I  aim  111  U  I)  tCatlOIl 

between  them,  either  of  vessels  or  nerves." — (Onthc 

"  nee  made  by  Dr.  Philip  from 
his  experiments,  thai  the  circulation  Is  slower  in  in- 
flamed than  unlnflamed  arteries;    Dr.  J.  Thomson 
that  Its  truth  "is  1 1  •  >  r  necessary  to  the  esta- 
blishment Of  Mr.  Allen's  hypolle  Bis ;  .mil  from  a  iiiini- 
bei  "i  experiments  which  I  have  at  different  times 
made  upon  frogs,  I  am  Inclined  to  believe,  that  a  di- 
apillary  branchr.s, 
it  by  no  menus  a  necessary^  constant,  nor  even  the 
most  common  effect  of  incipient  and  moderate  degrees 
of  inflammation."— 1 1'.  7.">.) 
In  order  to  reconcile  tins  difference  In  the  atati ints 

mule  by  the  only  two  writers  who  have  examined 
this  subject  by  experiment,  Mr.  Hastings  repealed  their 

tie  of  Investigation  with  the  aid  ol  the  microscope. 

Ili-c fusions  are,  "that  certain  stimuli,  applied  to 

living  parts,  produce  an    increased  velocity  of  the 
it  .iion.  and  a  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels, 
During  tins  state  of  excitement,  the  part  affected  is  so 
far  from  n\\  mi:  any  thing  like  the  appearani 
(lamination,  that  the  size  of  the  vessels  is  diminished, 

and  the  part  paler.  Iliil  it'  the  stimulus  he  long  con- 
tinued, or  Increased  In  power,  the  small  vessels,  w  hicb 
in  the  natural  state  admit  only  of  one  series  of  glo- 
bules, become  so  dilated  as  to  allow  an  accumulation 

Of  a  much    less  Quid  and   reddei  blood  in  them,  which 

loses  us  globular  appearance,  and  moves  much  more 
slowly  than  that  w  Inch  previously  passed  through  the 
ves-eis.  The  part  now  appears  inflamed.  If  the 
stimulus  be  removed,  the  vessels  do  nol  soon  regain 
their  original  state ;  time  Is  necessary  to  allow  them  to 
recover  their  contractile  power,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Impetus,  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the 
heart  and  larger  arteries,  from  keeping  up  the  dilated 
state  oi  the  capillaries.  Here  then  we  are  obliged  to 
admit,  u  nil  Boerhaave,  thai  there  is  an  error  loci ;  foi 

B  denser  and   redder  blood  passes    into  small   vessels, 

which  before  carried  much  more  fluid  contents:  but 
the  error  loci  does  not  cause  the  inflammation,  but 

results  from  the  previously  weakened  state  of  the  ca- 
pillaries. In  this  manner  the  blood  may  occasionally 
be  extravasated  in  Inflammation,  without  any  actual 
rupture    nf   a   vessel,   tor   the   exhalents   may   bo   so 

weakened  and  dilated  as  to  allow  globules  to  pass 
through  them. 

11  If  the  stimulus  which  produces  the  inflammation 
be  of  a  very  acrid  nature,  debility  ot"  the  vessels  is  fre- 
quently induced  without  any  previous  excitement. 
The  blood  in  all  the  smaller  vessels  hi  conies  very  red, 
circulates  vary  slowly,  and    In  some   vessels  stag- 

"  The  application  of  a  stimulus,  different  from  that 
Which  produced  inflammation,  will  sometimes  biing  on 
resolution.  When  tins  occurs,  the  dilated  vessels 
contract;  thev  no  longer  contain  a  red,  dense,  bomo- 

■  iii  n  i  civ,  blood,  consisting  of 

small,  nearly  colourless  globules,  which  float  in  a 
Colourless  fluid;  and  the  motion  of  these  globules  at 

length  becomes  as  quick  as  before  the  inflammation 
If.  however,  the  inflammation  proceed, 
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the  blood  becomes  nearly  stagnant;  it  continues  very 
red,  and  the  vessels  are  much  dilated. 

■■  When  tins  huh  degree  of  inflammation  is  not  re- 
lieved, sphacelus  ensues.     The  part  then  fei  \t 
the  finger,  and  gives  way  with  less  force.    T 

are  much  dilated,  tile  blood  does  mil  move,  it  loses  its 
red  colour,  and  heroines  of  a  yellowish  brown  hue. 
The  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  part  takes 
place  soon  alter  litis  change  in  the  colour  of  the  blood. 
'•  While  the  ulceration  produced  by  this  separation 

of  the  dead  from  the  living  part  of  the  web  is  healing, 
the  capillary  vessels,  distributed  on  the  ulcers 
lace,  and  liie  contiguous  parts,  are  much  distended 
Willi  arterial  red  blood,  which  is  moved  very  Slowly 
When  the  ulceration  is  healed,  the  vessels  become 
contracted,  and  circulate  the  fluid  with  the  same  degiee 
of  vi  lorn-,  as  before  the  inflammation  was  excited. 

"With  respect  to  the  seal  ot  inflammation,  it  may 

ed,  that  the  capillaries  are  first  affected;  but 

even  the  small  arteries  of  the  web  are  also  occasionally 

distended."-     {Hastings   on   Inflammation   of  the  Jiu ■ 

tout  Membrane  of  ike  Lungs,  i-c.p.  00 — i>2.) 

With  respect  to  the  doctrine  espoused  by  some  patho- 
logists,  thai  the  smaller  branches  of  veins  are  the  ex- 
clusive s.ai  of  inflammation,  the  same  author  observes, 
that  the  microscope  shows  us  that  the  most  minute 
arterial  branches,  though  far  less  numerous,  are  equally 
I  with  weakness  and  distention.  But,  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  remarked  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
how  can  we  tell  whether  the  arteries  or  the  veins  are 
exclusively  affected  I  Is  the  distinction  even  practica- 
ble >  If  we  trace  the  vessels  of  a  part,  We  soon  come 
to  the  points  at  which  we  can  no  longer  distinguish 
between  arteries  and  veins  :  we  find  a  minute  net-work 
of  vascular  ramifications,  Wlticb  cannot  be  unravelled 
or  distinguished.— (See  Lancet,  ml.  0,  />.  33 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  Hastings's  inquiry,  it  is  proved 
that  the  healthy  circulation  ot  the  Mood  essentially 
depends  upon  a  due  degree  of  action  in  the  v. 
throughout  the  system;  thai  the  application  of  stimuli, 

while  ll  increases  the  action  of  the  vessels,  | inns 

no i'  thesymptbmsof  inflammation.  When,  bow- 
ever,  the  excessive  action  of  these  stimuli  has  impaired 

the  excitability  of  the  small  vessels,  the  phenomena  of 

inflammation  are  fully  manifested!;  and  when  their 
excitability  is  restored,  the  Inflammation  subsides,  It 
may  !»■  logically  inferred,  therefore,  says  this  writer, 
that  inflammation  consists  in  a  weakened  action  of  the 
capillaries,  by  which  the  equilibrium  belwctn  the 
larger  and  smaller  vessels  is  destroyed,  and  the  latter 
become  distended.  And  with  respect  to  the  conclusion 
drawn  in-  Dr.  Thomson  from  his  experiments,  that 
Inflammation,  In  moderate  degrees,  consists  in  an  in- 
creased acti if  the  vessels,  Dr.  Hastings  argues,  that 

the  writer's  belief  in  the  excitement  of  the  Capillaries, 

in  s cases  oi  inflammation,  arises  from  Ins  having 

denominated  that  a  state  of  inflammation  which  ought 
nol  to  be  so  called.  "The  application  of  the  salt  (says 
Dr.  Thomson)  produced  an  increased  velocity  in  the 
dilated  larger  and  smaller  arteries  and  capillary  vessels, 

to    which    it  is  more  immediately  applied.      In   nine 

experi nts,  the  phenomena  of  which  1  have  minutely 

recorded,  the  application  of  the  salt  was  not  only  fol- 
lowed by  a  bright  red  colour,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  a  sensible  enlargement  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
branches,  but  with  an  increased  rapidity  of  circulation 
in  the  capillary  vessels;  the  globules  becoming  less 
distinct  than  before  the  application  of  the  salt,  and  ob- 
viously less  distinct,  from  the  rapidity  of  their  motion, 
than  the  globules  in  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  unin- 
fiamed  part  of  the  web  in  the  same  animal.  The  re- 
peated  application,  however,  of  the  salt  to  the  same 
vessels,  was  always  sooner  or  later  followed  by  re- 
tarded capillary  circulation,  or  even  by  complete  stag- 
nation—(Fee  Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  68.)  The  results 
of  other  experiments  made  by  this  gentleman,  and 
which  coincide  with  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  W.  Philip 
and  Dr.  Hastings,  need  not  here  be  cited. 

Now,  with  regard  to  those  experiments  which 
seemed  to  Doctor  Thomson  to  justify  the  inference  that 
moderate  degrees  of  inflammation  may  be  attended 
with  an  increased  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  inflamed 
Dr.  Hastings,  as  I  have  already  said,  objects, 
that  the  appearances  seen  while  such  velocity  ol  the 
circulation  presented  itself  in  the  vessels  affected,  ought 
not  to  have  been  denominated  inflammation;  because 
"  it  constantly  happened  in  his  own  expeuments,  thai 
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when  inflammation  commenced,  no  globules  could  be 
seen  even  in  the  blood  of  tlie  affected  vessels.  It  was 
universally  converted  into  a  bright  red  homogeneous 
fluid.  So  that  globules  could  never  be  seen  in  the  capil- 
laries of  a  really  inflamed  part,  much  less  moving'  with 
great  velocity."  He  argues,  that  the  state  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Thomson,  is  only  that  temporary  excitement  of 
the  capillaries,  generally  preceding  their  debility,  which 
is  inseparable  from  inflammation. — (Sec  Hastings  on 
Inflammation,  Sec. p.  98 — 101.) 

Of  course,  such  writers  as  believe  that  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  is  not  propelled  by  these  vessels  them- 
selves, but  by  the  impulse  received  from  the  heart, 
cannot  assent  lo  the  foregoing  view,  in  which  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  ascribed  to 
debility  of  those  vessels.  Dr.  Parry  argues,  that  the 
theory  which  represents  this  process  as  consisting  in  an 
increased  momentum  of  the  blood  in  the  part  affected, 
is  not  invalidated,  were  it  even  proved,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Philip,  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  is  diminished,  unless 
it  be  also  proved  that  the  velocity  is  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  quantity  is  increased. — 
(Elements  of  Pathology,  vol.  1,  p.  84.)  As  far,  how- 
ever, as  I  can  judge,  the  arguments  are  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Philip's  view  of  the  subject;  for  with  respect  to 
quantity  making  up  for  loss  of  velocity,  if  the  supposi- 
tion were  to  be  adopted,  surely  it  could  not  be  retained 
after  the  inflammation  has  arrived  at  that  state,  in 
which  the  fluid  in  the  capillaries  is  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope to  be  nearly  or  quite  stagnant.  It  must  be 
confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  question  about 
the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  still  a  topic  of 
endless  controversy,  into  which  I  consider  it  perfectly 
absurd  to  enter  any  farther  without  prosecuting  the  in- 
quiry by  experiments.  In  one  sense  both  Dr.  Philip 
and  Dr.  Hastings  admit  that  an  increased  action  of 
the  vessels  may  exist  in  inflammation;  but  then  this 
excitement  or  increased  action  is  not  in  the  capillaries, 
but  the  larger  arteries;  and  Dr.  Philip  even  suggests, 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  excitement  may 
make  the  difference  between  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation. The  considerations  in  support  of  the  side  of 
the  question  to  which  I  do  not  myself  incline,  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Parry,  Dr.  C.  H.  Parry, 
and  Mr.  James.  From  this  remark  I  would  not  have 
it  inferred  that  I  am  at  all  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  referring  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  to 
debility  of  the  capillaries,  though  the  retarded  circula- 
tion in  them,  like  their  dilatation,  is  now  a  fact  placed 
out  of  all  doubt.  The  points,  however,  on  which  I 
should  not  assent  to  Dr.  Philip's  doctrine,  will  be  best 
understood,  when  the  treatment  is  considered.  In  the 
work  of  Mr.  James  may  be  perused  a  good  summary 
of  Bichat's  doctrine,  which  I  would  willingly  annex  if 
the  subject  were  intelligible  without  an  explanation 
of  some  physiological  opinions,  for  which  I  have  not 
room. 

Redness.— This  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  inflamed  part.  More  blood 
must  necessarily  be  contained  there,  because  the  ves- 
sels which  previously  conveyed  this  fluid  are  preterna- 
turally  distended,  and  the  small  vessels,  which  natu- 
rally contained  only  lymph,  are  now  so  enlarged  a3  to 
be  capable  of  receiving  red  blood.  "  I  froze  (says  Mr. 
Hunter)  the  ear  of  a  rabbit,  and  thawed  it  again;  this 
occasioned  a  considerable  inflammation,  an  increased 
heat,  and  thickening  of  the  part.  This  rabbit  was 
killed  when  the  ear  was  in  the  height  of  inflammation, 
and  the  head  being  injected,  the  two  ears  were  re- 
moved and  dried.  The  uninflamed  ear  dried  clear 
and  transparent,  the  vessels  were  distinctly  seen  rami- 
fying through  its  substance ;  but  the  inflamed  ear  dried 
thicker  and  more  opaque,  and  its  arteries  were  consi- 
derably larger." 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  redness  of  common 
inflammation  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  generation  of 
new  vessels.  This  doctrine,  however,  seems  very 
questionable.  When  coagulated  lymph  is  extravasated 
upon  the  surface  of  a  wound,  or  an  inflamed  mem- 
brane, unquestionably  it  often  becomes  vascular,  in 
other  words,  furnished  with  new  vessels.  But  in  the 
extravasated  lymph  of  a  phlegmonous  tumour,  we  have 
no  evidence  that  there  is  any  formation  of  new  vessels. 
Were  the  lymph  to  be  rendered  organized  and  vas- 
cular, the  swelling  and  redness  would  probably  be 
more  permanent,  and  at  least  not  admit  so  easily  of 


resolution.  When  adhesions  are  formed  between  two 
inflamed  surfaces,  the  organized  substance  forming  thi 
connexion  lives  alter  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammi 
Hon,  and  is  a  permanent  effect.  In  the  experimenti 
detailed  by  Dr.  Hastings,  when  the  inflammation  began 
and  terminated  without  any  lesion  of  the  part  affected 
new  vessels  were  never  formed.— (On  Inflammation 
ire.  p.  93.)  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  Hi  >j 
great  obscurity  prevails  in  this  very  difficult  part  of 
the  subject ;  for  when  suppuration  happens  in  a  ph|eg. 
monous  tumour,  the  cavity  is  lined  by  a  kind  of  cyst  or 
membranous  layer  of  lymph,  which  is  unquestionably 
furnished  both  with  secreting  vessels  and  absorbents 
for,  otherwise,  how  could  the  continued  secretion  of 
pus,  or  its  occasional  sudden  disappearance,  be  at  all 
explicable?  It  was  probably  the  enlargement  of  the 
small  vessels,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
filled  with  red  blood,  that  led  to  the  theory  of  new 
vessels  being  usually  formed  in  inflammation.  Ii  has 
however,  been  justly  observed,  that  the  supposition 
easily  admits  of  refutation ;  for  heat  and  many  other 
causes  of  inflammation  operate  so  quickly,  that  there 
can  be  no  time  for  the  formation  of  any  new  vessels' 
and  yet  the  redness  is  as  great,  and  the  inflammation 
as  perfect,  in  a  minute,  as  in  an  hour  or  a  day  after 
the  application  of  the  exciting  cause.— (Burns.)  Mr. 
Hunter,  it  is  weil  known,  believed  that  a  cnagulum  or 
layer  of  lymph  might  produce  vessels  within  itself. 
— ( On  the  Blood,  p.  92,  i-c.)  Others,  however,  distrust 
this  hypothesis,  and  incline  to  the  opinion,  which  re- 
fers the  derivation  of  vessels  for  the  organization  of 
deposites  to  parent  branches. — (Trovers,  Synopsis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  113.)  The  latter  sentiment 
is  corroborated  by  the  appearances  noticed  by  Dr.  Has- 
tingsin  his  experiments,  who  describes  the  small  vessels 
first  seen  in  the  lymph  upon  the  surface  of  a  wound, 
as  even  then  communicating  with  the  inflamed  capil- 
laries.— (  On  Inflammation,  p.  94.)  Another  reason  as- 
signed for  the  redness  of  inflammation  is,  that  the 
blood,  after  it  has  become  venous,  retains,  more  or  less, 
its  bright  scarlet  colour.— (Hunter.)  And,  in  somelal.; 
very  carefully  conducted  experiments,  it  was  remarked, 
that  the  weakened  action  of  the  smaller  vessel  was 
always  accompanied  with  an  alteration  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  blood.  In  the  natural  stale  of  this  fluid, 
globules  can  be  distinctly  seen;  but  after  inflammation 
has  commenced,  the  globular  structure  disappears,  the 
blood  becomes  redder,  and  the  most,  minute  capillaries 
are  distended  with  it.— (Hastings  on  Inflammation,  be. 
p.  95.) 

Swelling. — This  effect  arises  from  several  causes:  1 
The  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  vessels.  2.  The 
effusion  of  coagulating  lymph,  and  serum,  and  deposi- 
tion of  new  matter.  3.  The  interruption  of  absorption 
particularly  noticed  by  Soemmering.— (De  Morb.  Vas. 
Absorb.) 

Pain. — This  is  observed  to  be  the  greatest  during  the 
diastole  of  the  arteries.  The  affection  is  probably 
owing  to  the  unnatural  state  of  the  nerves,  and  not  to 
mere  distention,  as  many  have  asserted.  Were  the  lat- 
ter cause  a  real  one,  the  pain  would  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  it. 

"  Parts,  which  in  the  sound  state  have  little  or  no 
sensibility  (as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks),  become  exqui- 
sitely sensible  in  the  inflamed.  That  this  is  the  case 
with  tendon,  ligament,  cartilage,  bone,  and  membrane, 
seems  to  he  fully  established  by  Dr.  Whytt  in  the  very 
instructive  controversy  carried  on  between  him  and 
Ilaller  respecting  the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the 
different  parts  of  man  and  other  animals."— (Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  45.) 

II,  at. — The  heat,  or  real  increase  of  temperature  in 
an  inflamed  part,  when  judged  of  by  the  thermometer, 
is  generally  much  less  than  might  be  supposed  from  the 
patient's  sensations.  It  is  said  never  to  exceed  the 
heat  of  the  blood  at  the  heart.  This  in  health  is 
usually  about  100°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  but 
sometimes  in  diseases  it  rises  to  106°  or  even  107°.  Mr. 
Hunter  artificially  excited  inflammation  in  the  chest 
of  a  dog,  and  in  the  abdomen,  rectum,  and  vagina  of  an 
ass,  without  being  able  to  discover  any  obvious  rise  of 
temperature  in  these  parts.  In  a  patient,  however,  on 
whom  he  operated  for  hydrocele,  the  thermometer,  in- 
troduced into  the  tunica"  vaginalis,  and  kept  for  some 
time  close  to  the  side  of  the  testicle,  was  only  92°;  but 
rose  the  following  day,  when  inflammation  had  come 
on,  to  98J°.    As  Dr.  Hastings  obrerves,  the  advocates  lor 
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excited  action  ol  the  vessels  in  an  inflamed  part  have 
thought,  thai  the  Increase  of  temperature  favour!  tlieir 
hypothesis,  and  have  called  to  tlieir  aid  the  ingenious 
calculations  ol  Dr.  Crawford.     They  have  evt 
n  i.n  .1-  to  any  what  state  of  tin  ilea  the 

blood  to  give  oul  nioal  caloric  They  tell  ua,  that,  In 
equence  oi  excitement  of  the  vessels,  more  blood 
insmitu  il  into  the  mini  u  Ityof 

■  greater  quantity  of  tins  fluid  foi  heat  is  of  course 
diminished,  and  more  caloric  ia  evolved  in  the  in- 
flamed part.— (Hotting  on  Infiammatum,  p.  110.) 
k"el  toil  theory,  beaidi  -  Involving  the  contradicted  hy- 
potheaii  of  an  increaaed  and  ai  celerated  flow  of  blood 
through  the  vessel*  of  the  inflamed  part,  cannot  l>e  re- 
conciled to  various  other  consideration.  "Daily  ex- 
perience  convince  ibove  writer),  that  the 

temperature  is  not  aiwayi  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation.    In  fevers,  the  author  baa 
timet  aaci  rtalned,  with  the  thermomi  ter,  thai  the  heat 

was  UW°,  When  the  pulse  heal  only  45  lines  in  a  mi- 
nute,    in  hydrocephalus,  with  the  pulse  fr 60  to  to, 

the  heal  is  often  above  tbe  degree  it  reaches  in  health. 
La  these  caeea,  according  to  the  theory  ol  Dr.  Craw 
lord,  the  beat  should  rather  be  under  than  abovi  the 
natural  itandard."— (Op.  tit.  p.  112.)  And,  as  another 
Pinions  >Miier  has   noticed,  although    the  former 

mode   of  explaining  the  production  of  animal  heal  has 

been  held  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomena  by 
auch  philosophers  a>  Black,  Crawford,  Lavoisier,  and 
Place,  the  evidence  on  which  il  rests  is  not  so  ell  Bl  as 
to  have  commanded  universal  assent,  or  en  tin 
■aide  objections,  It  has  Indeed  beengenerally  allowed, 
thai  respiration  and  the  changes  il  produces  in  the  air 
and  animal  fluids,  are  essential  conditions  of  theevo- 
luii.m  of  caloric  in  animals;  lea  it  has  beenjthoughi 
that  there  are  other  i  iiciiinstanccs,  hitherto,  pi 

not  well  understood,  which  influence  the  phenomena. 
In  external  appearance,  the  blood  is  tie-  same  in  all  the 
vessels  oi  the  tortus .  is  tins  any  proof  thai  iis  tempera- 
ture is  owing  to  the  conversion  of  OXJ  gen  gas  into  car- 

bonicacldl    is  the  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the 

higher  animals,  under  varying  states  of  resplral ami 

circulation,  and  the  consumption  of  various  quantitii  9 
of  oxygen,  whether  In  the  same  or  different  tndivi 
duals,  consistent  with  tbe  theory  •  Ami  can  local  va- 
riations of  temperature  be  explained  hy  it? — (Rees's 
lopadia,    art  Rstpiration.)      Doubts    must   also 

spring  Irom  the  recollectli f  the  discordance  of  the 

experiments  related  hy  Dr  Crawford,  Dr.  John  Davy, 

lie  la  Roche,  and  llerard.      In  fact,  the  ill  terminations 

of  the  spe.  en-  beats  of  oxygen  gas  ami  cai  bonic  acid 
by  the  two  latter  experimenters  are  conceived  to  be 
very  much  againsl  the  probability  of  Dr.  Crawford's 
theory.  Other  stronger  grounds  for  skepticism  in  this 
subject  are  the  results  of  Mr.  Brodie's  Investigations. 

Having  pithed  Or  decapitated  animals,  he  kept  Up  am 

fleial  respiration,  and  thus  maintained  their  circulation. 
The  blood  continued  to  he  changed  In  the  lungs  from 

venous  lo  arterial,  and  from  arterial  to  venous,   in  the 

general  circulation.  The  res pective colours  ol  the  two 
Rinds  of  blood  could  not  be  distinguished  from  those 

which    they  exhibit   in    living   and   healthy   animals. 

Yet  the  temperature  of  an  animal  thus  heated,  sunk 
faster  than  that  of  another  animal  simply  killed  and 
left  to  Itself;  and  the  former  waa  supposed  to  be  more 
quickly  cooled  by  the  air  conveyed  into  its  cheat 
Other  experiments,  detailed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  tend  to 
prove  thai  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  employed  in  artificial 
respiration,  underwent  its  usual  conversion  into  carbo- 
nic at  el      \  in  ing  rabbil  formed  50  or  56  cubic  ini  lies 

of  carbonic  acid  in  an  hour.  A  decapitated  animal. 
in  W  horn  ailitii  1.-1I  respiration  was  kept  up,  emitted  10 

tea  In  the  same  time    The  them iti 1  in 

the  iccl of  the  latter  had  fallen  from  97  to  90,  while, 

in  another  rabbit  left  to  itself,  but  similarly  treated  in 

all  Othei  respects,  It   had  fallen  only  to  ill    '  In  a  rabbit 
1    or  the  essential  oil  of  tiitter 

almonds,  not  decapitated,  ami  in  which  artificial 
breathing  waa  kept  up,  51  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid 
wen-  emitted  In  an  hour.    The  thermometer  In  the 

rectum  had  sunk  to  9J  In  30  minutes,  while  it  stood  at 
M  111  another  animal,  Healed  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

with  the  omission  of  the  artificial  brcathln 
these  experiments,  Mr.  Brodie  infers,  "  that,  in  an  ani- 
mal in  which  the  brain  1  cerclse  its  func- 
tions, although  respiration  continues  to  be  performed, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  kept  up  lo  the  natu  1 


ral  standard,  although  the  usual  changes  in  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  blood  take  place  in  the  two  capillary 
-  -n  ins,  and  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
formed  as  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  no  heat  is 
generated,  and  in  consequence  of  the  cold  air  thrown 
into  the  lungs)  the  animal  cools  more  rapidly  than  one 
which  is  actually  dead."— (See  I'lid.  Trans,  fur  1811, 
p.  36,  and  for  1812,  p.  378.)  It  appears  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  either  in  an 
inflamed  or  an  unlnflamed  part,  can  never  be  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  any  reference  merely  to  chemical 
principles,  and  thai  the  process  Is  essentially  connected 

Willi,  and  influenced  by,  the  state  of  the  functions  of 
1  lie  brain  and  nervous  system,  and  no  doubt  also  by  the 
principle  of  life  Itself.  At  the  same  time,  1  think  that 
any  hypothesis  suggested  without  due  reference  to  the 
connexion  which  respiration  has  with  this  curious  and 
interesting  process,  will  never  be  established.  Neither 
would  I  venture  bo  far  as  Dr.  Philip,  who  believes  that 
animal  heat  is  evolved  by  the  same  means  by  which 
the  formation  of  the  secreted  fluids  is  effected,  viz.  the 
action  of  nervous  influence  on  the  blood,  and  that  the 
production  of  such  beat  Is  to  be  regarded  as  a  secretion. 

— (On  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  1C.I.)  However,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  over  this  process  must 
he  allowed  to  be  very  great,  and  may  afford  a  more 
probable  explanation  of  the  cause  of  tiie  local  chance 
of  temperature  in  inflammation  than  Dr.  Crawford's 
theory, combined  with  the  doctrine  of  increased  action, 
and  an  accelerated  circulation  in  the  vessels  of  the 
pari  affected. 

Huffy  coat. — The  blood,  when  taken  out  of  the  living 
vessels,  spontaneously  separates  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  serum  and  [he  ciassamentum.     The  last  is  a 

com  p. I  Bubsti 1 listing  chiefly  of  coagulating 

lymph  and  red  globules,  the  mo.-i  heavy  ingredients  in 
the  blood.  Blood,  taken  away  Irom  pi  rsons  affected  with 
inflammation,  is  longer  in  coagulating,  and  coagulaies 
more  firmly,  than  in  other  instances.  Hence,  the  red 
globules,  not  being  bo  soon  entangled  in  the  lymph,  de- 

BCend,  by  their  gravity,  more  deeply  from  its  sir 
which  being  more  or  less  divested  of  the  red  colouring 
mallei,   is    from    its  appearance  termed  the  huffy  coat, 
or  inflammatory  crust.     The  tinner  and  more  compact 
coagulation  of  the  lymph  compresses  out  an  unusual 

quantity  Of  serum  from  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  sizy 

blood  is  often  formed  into  a  hollow,  the  edges  being 
drawn  inwards. — (Hunter.)  In  some  cases  these 
changes  in  the  blond  an-  deemed  a  more  unequivocal 
proof  of  the  existi  nee  of  inflammation,  than  the  stale 

of  the  pulse  itself.  They  are,  however,  only  a  crite- 
rion of  some  unusual  operation  going  On  in  the  system; 

for  the  blood  taken  from  pregnant  women  is  always 

found  to  present  the  same  phenomena.     In  peritonaea! 

inflammation,  the  patient  sometimes  seems  to  he  in  the 

most  feeble  state,  and  the  pulse,  abstractedly  consi- 
dered, would  rather  induce  the  practitioner  to  employ 
tonics  and  Stimulants  than  evacuations,  hut  should 
the  continuance  or  exasperation  of  the  disorder,  or  any 
other  reason,  had  him  lo  use  the  lancet,  then  the  huffy 
coat,  and  \\\n  concave,  surface,  of  the  blood,  materially 
obviate  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  inflammation. 
Surgeons  should  never  forget,  however,  that  in  a  few 
anomalous  constitutions,  the  blood,  when  drawn,  al- 

Vi  ;n  -  1  \lnliiis  the  above  peculiarities. 

Terminations. — Inflammation  is  said  lo  have  three 
terminations;  or,  in  more  correct  language,  we 
may  say,  thai,  after  this  process  has  continued  a  cer- 
tain lime,  it  either  subsides  entirely,  induces  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  vessela  to  form  pus,  or  completely  destroys 
the  vitality  of  the  pan. 

Winn  the  Inflammation  istoend  in  the  first  manner, 
which  is  tin  most  favourable,  the  pain  becomes  less, 
the  su  elling  subsides,  the  fever,  and  every  other  symp- 
tom, gradually  abate,  till  at  last  the  part  is  wholly  re- 
stored to  its  natural  size  and  colour.  There  is  no  for- 
mation of  pus,  nor  any  permanent  injury  of  structure; 
and,  if  Dr.  Philip's  theory  of  inflammation  be  correct, 
the  debilitated  capillaries  are  excited  lo  due  action  by 
the  increased  action  of  the  larger  arteries. — (On  the 
Vital  Functions,  p.  298.)  This  termination  of  inflam- 
mation is  termed  by  surgeons  resolution.  It  is  fortu- 
nately the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most  desirable, 
manner  in  which  the  affection  ends. 

If.  however,  notwithstanding  the  application  of  the 
usual  remedies,  the  several  symptoms  of  heat,  pain,  and 
redness,  instead  of  diminishing,  rather  increase ,  if  the 
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febrile  symptoms  are  likewise  augmented,  and  the  tu- 
mour gradually  acquires  a  larger  size,  turns  soft, 
somewhat  prominent  in  the  middle,  or  towards  its 
most  depending  part ;  if  it  should  next  acquire  a  clear 
shining  appearance,  and  become  less  painful,  the  dif- 
ferent symptoms  of  fever  being  at  the  same  time  dimi- 
nished, and  a  fluctuation  perceptible  in  the  tumour, 
the  inflammation  has  ended  in  suppuration. 

The  worst  but,  happily,  the  least  frequent  conse- 
quence of  common  inflammation,  is  the  death  ox  mor- 
tification of  the  part  atfected.  In  the  microscopical 
experiments  of  Dr.  Hastings,  it  was  observed,  that,  on 
the  approach  of  gangrene,  the  blood  entirely  loses  its 
red  colour,  and  acquires  a  yellowish-brown  tinge. — 
(On  Inflammation,  p.  97.)  The  part  which  was  of  a 
bright  red  becomes  of  a  livid  hue;  small  vesicles, 
tilled  with  a  thin  fetid  serum,  arise  on  its  surface,  and 
air  is  plainly  felt  within  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
pain  is  indeed  diminished,  but  the  pulse  sinks,  while 
the  tumour  is  gradually  changed  into  a  black  fibrous 
mass. 

These  are  the  three  common  terminations  of  inflam- 
mation. In  books,  scirrhus  is  sometimes  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  terminations  of  inflammation.  The  best 
modern  surgeons,  however,  do  not  regard  scirrhus  as 
one  of  the  usual  effects  of  ordinary  inflammation:  "the 
term  scirrhus,  as  used  by  the  older  medical  writers,  is 
extremely  indefinite,  having  been  sometimes  used  to 
express  every  kind  of  induration,  which  remained 
after  an  attack  of  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  morbid 
incipient  state  of  parts  about  to  become  affected  with 
cancer.  Surgeons  now  usually  limit  the  use  of  the 
term  to  the  last  of  these  significations." — (Thomson  on 
Inflammation,  p.  126.) 

Common  inflammation,  particularly  when  it  affects 
glandular  parts,  is  often  followed  by  induration,  which 
afterward  continues  for  a  greater  or  less  time. 
Thus,  when  the  testis  has  been  inflamed,  a  hardness 
of  the  epididymis  frequently  remains  during  life. 
Such  induration,  however,  is  not  at  all  malignant,  and, 
consequently,  very  different  from  what  is  implied  by  a 
real  scirrhus. 

TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

One  principal  difficulty  in  believing  the  fact  of  re- 
tardation of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  an  in- 
flamed part,  and  a  strong  argument  against  the  suppo- 
sition of  their  being  in  a  state  of  debility,  is,  that  the 
most  effectual  treatment  of  common  inflammation 
consists  of  means  which  are  generally  of  a  debilita- 
ting nature,  as  bleeding,  purging,  &c.  And  surgeons 
are  still  farther  attached  to  the  theory  of  increased  ve- 
locity of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  part  affected,  by  the 
recollection  of  the  local  augmentation  of  temperature, 
the  throbbing,  and  the  instantaneous  return  of  the  red 
colour,  after  the  discontinuance  of  any  pressure  by 
which  the  redness  has  been  momentarily  removed  at 
some  pointof  the  inflamed  surface.  These,  too,  are 
all  so  many  facts,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  generality  of  reasoners,  whatever  may 
be  their  particular  theory.  At  the  same  time,  it  ap- 
pears equally  well  proved,  by  careful  microscopical  ex- 
periments, that,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  part  which  is 
direct ly  the  seat  of  inflammation,  there  is  a  retard- 
ation, and  sometimes  even  a  stagnation,  of  the  circu- 
lation. But  this  is  not  all:  it  is  farther  manifested, 
that  the  capillaries  are  considerably  dilated,  the  blood 
in  them  materially  altered,  and  that  these  phenomena 
are  followed  by  an  increased  action  of  the  larger  arte- 
ries leading  to  the  part  affected.  Now,  I  think,  if  we 
remain  contented  with  these  obvious  circumstances, 
and  dismiss  the  hypothesis  of  debility  of  the  capilla- 
ries, not  only  the  necessity  for  venturesome  conjec- 
tures may  be  avoided,  but  a  more  rational  account  de- 
livered of  the  principles  of  the  efficacy  of  the  usual 
mode  of  treatment.  Thus,  I  would  not  presume  to 
offer  any  supposition  why  the  capillaries  are  dilated, 
and  why  the  motion  of  the  fluid  in  them  is  retarded, 
but  would  be  satisfied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
so  as  to  elude  a  source  of  endless  controversy,  viz.  the 
question,  whether  these  changes  proceed  from  de- 
bility of  the  said  vessels,  or  other  causes'?  In  the  view 
which  I  take  of  the  nature  of  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, I  consider  the  following  circumstances  proved: 
1.  The  dilated  state  of  the  capillaries  in  the  immediate 
seat  of  inflammation.  2.  The  retardation,  or  even 
stagnation,  of  the  circulation  in  them.     3.  The  in- 


creased action  or  excitement  of  the  larger  arteries  lead 
ing  to  the  inflamed  part.  All  these  three  main  point. 
seem  to  me  to  be  fully  established  by  tin-  investigation! 
and  experiments  both  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  and  l)r 
Hastings;  and  I  may  make  the  observation,  though 
aware  that  the  latter  gentleman  docs  not  regard  in- 
creused  action  of  the  larger  arteries  as  a  constituent 
and  necessary  part  of  inflammation,  because  cases  oi 
cur  in  which  no  such  excitement  can  be  detected  (On 
Inflammation,  p.  104) ;  for  I  here  put  out  of  consider 
ation  chronic,  inflammation,  which  I  believe  Is  entirely 
a  different  process,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  acme 
forms  of  the  disorder,  either  in  the  state  of  the  capilla- 
ries, or  of  the  larger  arteries.  Assuming  the  above 
points  as  proved,  it  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  other 
facts,  such  as  the  heat  and  throbbing  in  tlie  inflamed 
part,  the  instantaneous  return  of  redness  to  the  snot 
which  has  been  touched,  and  the  efficacy  of  common 
treatment,  are  reconcileable  with  them  or  not.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  they  are;  for  it  is  only  asserted  that 
the  passage  of  the  blood  is  more  or  less  obstructed  in 
the  capillaries  in  the  seat  of  the  inflammation;  and  the 
larger  arteries  leading  to  them  are  for  the  most  pari  ob 
viously  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  whereby  a 
greater  quantity  of  blood  must  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
termined towards  the  part.  Now,  as  this  augmented 
quantity  of  blood  cannot  pass  freely  through  the 
smaller  vessels  in  the  immediate  place  of  inflamma- 
tion, it  must  be  thrown  into  such  arteties  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  are  capable  of  receiving  it,  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  theory  of  obstruction  of  the  capillaries  may 
not  be  altogether  incompatible  both  with  increased  ac- 
tion and  quickened  circulation  in  the  arteries  directly 
around  the  parts  in  which  there  is  a  retarded  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries.  This  view  of  the  subject,  1  think, 
is  not  liable  to  greater  perplexity  in  the  explanation  of 
the  heat,  throbbing,  &x.  than  former  doctrines,  involv- 
ing the  contradicted  notion  of  there  being  an  in- 
creased action  and  an  augmented  velocity  of  the 
blood's  motion  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  part  af- 
fected. 

Resolution  being  the  most  favourable  termination  of 
common  inflammation,  it  is  of  course  the  object  at 
which  the  surgeon  generally  aims  in  the  treatment. 
Dr.  Philip's  very  ingenious  view  of  inflammation  leads 
him  to  suppose  that  resolution  arises  from  the  debili- 
tated capillaries  being  excited  to  due  action  by  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  lariter  arteries. — (On  the  Vital 
Functions,  n.  298.)  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  debility  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  hypothesis 
of  their  being  strengthened  by  the  excitement  or  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  vessels,  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  perhaps  not  very  intelligible.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  capillaries  are  already  so  weak  as  to 
be  distended  by  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the  blood, 
how  are  they  to  be  restored  to  their  natural  dimension! 
and  functions  by  any  increased  action  of  the  larger 
arteries?  the  effect  of  which,  I  should  conceive,  would 
be  to  gorge  them  still  more  with  blood,  and  produce 
even  a  greater  dilatation  of  them.  Were  the  above 
reasoning  correct,  it  would  follow,  that  a  principal  indi- 
cation in  the  treatment  would  be  to  promote  the  in- 
creased action  of  the  larger  arteries,  whereby  so  much 
supposed  benefit  is  communicated  to  the  debilitated 
capillaries.  Yet  such  practice  is  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  experience,  and  is  even  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  Dr.  Philip  himself  thinks  the  treat- 
ment should  he  founded.  Indeed,  the  following  direc- 
tions are  such  as  1  imagine  will  be  perfectly  approved 
of  by  practitioners,  who,  far  from  looking  upon  the 
increased  action  of  the  arteries  as  a  means  of  relief, 
are  accustomed  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  t« 
lessen  and  resist  it.  "  All  the  local  means  (says  Dr. 
Philip)  are  calculated  either  to  lessen  the  contents  of 
Ihe  morbidly  distended  vessels,  or  to  excite  these  ves- 
sels to  expel  them.  The  general  means  are  regulated 
by  the  effects  produced  by  the  disease  on  the  more  dis- 
tant vessels,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; the  objects  of  this  part  of  the  treatment  being, 
neither  to  allow  the  action  of  these  vessels  to  fall  so 
low  that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  any  degree  of 
circulation  in  the  debilitated  vessels,  nor  to  become  so 
powerful  as  farther  to  distend  by  gorging  them  with 
blood.  Thus,  when  the  symptoms  of  active  inflamma- 
tion run  high,  we  lessen  the  vis  &  tergo ;  when  gan- 
grene is  threatened,  we  increase  it." — (W.  Philip,  on 
the  Vital  Functions,  p.  285,  ed.  2.)     In   short,  as 
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noon  a*  the  fact  is  established  ttial  a  strong  flow  of 
blood  towards]  :ni  Inflami  'I  part  i- -. . ii  —  to  aggravate  the 
der,  all  dlffioult;  ceases  in  reconciling  tne  usual 
im-aiis  cii  nil.  i  to  that  tbeorj  <>i  Inflammation,  which 
of  the  circula- 
tlon  In  the  distendi  <i  capillaries. 

i  '.v  pagi  i  to  the  eonsideratlon 
ol  the  means  to  be  employed  tor  the  relief  of  Inflam- 
mation. 

t  causes. — In  all  cases,  the  first 
c  In  umstance  to  be  attended  to  is  the  removal  of  ail 
such  exciting  causes  as  may  happen  to- present  tbem- 
selves.  ii  tne  Irritation  of  a  splinter  were  to  excite 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  who  would  not  of  nil  own 
ird  directly  take  away  the  extraneous  body?  In 
wounds,  foreign  substances  frequently  excite  inflam- 
mation, and  ought  to  be  taken  away  as  speedily  aspos- 
il  bone  often  give  rise  to  the 
affection,  and  require  removal;  the  head  of  a  hone, 
being  out  Of  lis  place,  may  press  and  inflame  the  par: 
OH  Which  II  lies,     and  Who  dues   not   imniedi.i' 

the  propriety  of  putting  it  hack  Into  its  natural  situa- 
tion 1  These  and  other  similar  exciting  causes  may 
often  be  detected  and  removed  at  once,  and  this  is 
doing  a  great  deal  towards  the  cure  and  even  the  pre- 
%  int  n  in  of  Inflammation.  However,  many  of  the  ex- 
citing causes  ol  this  affection  are  only  of  momentary 

application  ;  yet,  though  their  action  is  thus  short,  [hi! 

process  ol  Inflammation  musi  follow,  as  a  kind  of  sa- 
lutary operation,  without  which,  the  injured  organiza- 
tion and  tone  of  the  parte,  rtill  remaining,  could  noi  be 
rectified  again.  Hence,  besides  taking  away  the  re- 
mote  cause,  whenever  this  can  lie  done,  it  is  proper  to 
moderate,  by  other  means,  the  increased  action  of  the 
larger  arteries,  and  lessen  the  velocity  of  the  blood's 
motion  towards  the  inflamed  part. 

ng. — As  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  com- 
mon intlauiiiiat b  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  im- 
pelled towards  the  Inflamed  part  than  in  the  natural 
state,  and  experience  proves  that  nothing  has  a  more 
powerful  efleel  in  checking  ihe  disorder,  than  dimi- 
nishing the  determination  of  blood  to  the  part,  blei  din  ■ 
must  in  a  principal  means  of  relieving  inflammation  : 
ii  lessens  the  action  of  the  whole  sanguiferous  Byteni, 
ami  of  course,  "i  thai  pan  "i  Ii  u  liicn  is  directly  con 
eerned  In  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  transmitted 
to  the  part  affected.  On  the  principle  alsool 
Ing  the  whole  mass  id'  blood  in  the  i  irculnlion,  it  must 
have  a  similar  effect 

Bleeding,  however,  is  often  misemp 

when    regarded    as  the  only  remedy  lor   inllai SliOO, 

ami  -ill  i  -  m.I.    The  general  obstinacy 

and  veiieinence  of  the  process  in  weak  constitutions, 
prove  that  bleeding  is  nut  Invariably  proper,  and  in 
such  individuals  ii  often  appears  as  it'  their  general  ir- 
ritabilit]  and  the  difficulty  of  curing  the  Inflammation, 
were  in  a  ratio  to  then-  weakness,  ii  is  a  common 
notion,  that  when  Inflammation  is  complicated  with 
disorder  of  the  chylopoietlc  organs,  blood  should  he 
taken  away  with  great  circumspection;    hut  tor  its 

.hi  i.  ctness  1 1  anno)  v. null,  any re  than  I  can  vouch 

for  the  truth  of  a  common  supposition,  that  cases  ol 
Inflammation  in  London  do  nut  require  bleeding  to 

the  same  extent  as  similar  cases  in  the  country.     The 

hypothesis  is  beginning  t.i  he  doubted  by  the  sagacious 
pan  ot"  the  profession,  and  has  now  less  Influence  than 
formerly  upon  practitioners,  who  am  getting  into  the 
wise  .us;. mi  en'  examining  things  with  their  own 
senses,  ami  thinking  foi  themse)\  es. 

i  deal  of  induration,  with  little  pain  and  heat 
in  the  Inflamed  part  ;  the  probability  of  a  long  anil  co- 
pious suppuration,  as  Is  the  case  in  many  compound 

fractures;    and    the   connexion   of  the   inflammation 

with  a  want  of  tone  in  the  part;  are  particular  in- 
stances ill  which  the  practitioner  should  he  sparing  of 

this  evacuation.  Bleeding  is  sometimes  quite  unne- 
cessary, when  the  local  inflammation  and  symptomatic 
revei  a  e  trivial,  when  the  patient  is  feeble  or  very 

Old,  ami  when    the   can-e  of  the  affection   can   he  eii 

noved. — (.Riehtmr'i  Jnfanngr.b.  1.)  How- 
ever, bleeding  is  as  necessary  in  old  as  in  young  per- 
sona, if  the  general  a  id  local  effects  of  genuine  phleg- 
monous inflammation  he  severe.    Mso,  as  Langenbeck 

has  explained,  even  in  feehie  individuals,  the  inflam- 
mation may  depend  upon  occasional  causes,  winch  are 

so  powerful  in  their  operation  as  to  be  followed  by 
great  reaction.    Sometimes,  after  liavinz  ainpulaitj 


the  llmbl  of  patients,  already  labouring  under  hectical 
symptoms,  he  assures  us  he  has  practised  bleeding  in 
consequence  of  such  inflammatory  reaction,  with  the 
best  •  ttea.—lM'oaalogie,  Ac.  b.  1,  p.  361 

On  the  other  hand,  bleeding  is  highly  beneficial 
where  the  inflammation  is  uncomplicated  with  any 
previously  existing  disorder  of  the  gastric  system,  while 
it  is  considerable  in  extent  and  degree,  and  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  febrile  distmbance.  The  same 
practice  is  also  strongly  indicated,  when  the  part  af- 
fected  is  very  sensible,  and  highly  important,  in  regard 
to  its  office  in  the  system.  Thus  the  lancet  must  be 
freely  employed  in  acute  ophthalmy,  or  inflammation 
of  the  eye,  which  is  a  most  sensible  part,  and  in  in 
datamation  of  the  lungs,  brain,  or  stomach  ;  organs, 
the  sound  state  of  which  is  essential  to  the  regular 
continuance  of  all  the  various  operations  in  the  ani- 
mal machine;  and  if  asuccessful  effort  be  not  promptly 
made  to  stop  such  inflammation  by  the  most  vigorous 
means,  death  itself  will  be  the  result. 

Iii  general,  bleeding  may  be  said  to  be  indicated 
when  the  patient  is  young,  robust,  and  plethoric; 
when  the  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  aie  se- 
vere; when  the  patient  has  been  living  well  and  eat- 
ing '  grew  ''e;il  of  animal  food,  so  as  to  have  a  deci- 
dedly inflammatory  diathesis  (see  I>angenbcck's  JVs» 
eologie,  4>c  b.  1,  p.  261) ;  when  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
1 " 'Iii  can  neither  be  removed  nor  diminished:  and 
when  there  is  a  strong  motive  tor  wishing  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  matter.  Inflammation  of'the  eye  is  a 
case  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  the  last  observation  ; 
for,  if  suppuration  take  place  in  this  organ,  the  com- 
mon consequence  is  so  serious  a  destruction  of  its  in- 
ternal structure  and  organization,  that  the  future  resto- 
ration of  sight  is  totally  impossible.  In  the  examples 
tailing  under  the  conditions  specified  as  requiring 
blood  to  be  taken  aw  ay,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  fre- 
quently to  repeat  the  evacuation. 

The  efficacy  of  bleeding  is  greater  the  sooner  it  is 
practised,  and  the  more  suddenly  the  blood  is  evacu- 
ated. Bleeding  near  the  part  affected  is  usually  more 
effectual  than  when  done  in  a  remote  si i nation.  Hence 
in  inflammation  of  the  eye  or  brain,  it  is  often  con- 
Sidered  most  advantageous  to  take  blood  from  the  tem- 
poral artery,  ot  bj  cupping  on  the  temples. 

"In  many  inflammations,  particularly  those  of  the 
parts  contained  in  the  three  great  cavities  ol  the  head, 
chest,  and  belly,  general  blood-letting  (says  a  judicious 
writer),  if  not  the  only,  is  the  principal  remedy,  to 
which  we  can  trust  tbra  cure.  The  quantity  ofblood, 
which,  in  these  inflammations,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
away,  varies  according  to  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, the  temperament,  strength,  and  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  according  to  the  structure,  functions,  and 

situation  of  the  organ  in  which  it  occurs.  From  twelve 
lo  twenty  ounces,  or  even  more,  ought  generally  to  be 
drawn  every  lime  we  have  occasion  to  use  the  lancet 
in  the  cure  of  inflammation,  and  bleeding  to  this  extent 
may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  effects 
which  it  seems  to  produce,  as  well  as  according  to  the 
\  iol.  rice  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  internal  parts,  we  judge  of  the  effect  of  bleed- 
ing, and  of  the  necessity  of  a  repetition,  from  the 
feeling  and  continuance  of  pain,  from  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  also  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood 
which  has  been  last  drawn. 

-A  partial,  and  in  some  instances  an  almost  com- 
plete, cessation  of  pain  takes  place  even  during  the 
operation  of  blood-letting.  This  is  always  a  favour- 
able symptom,  and  indicates  that  the  inflammation 
has  made  no  great  nor  very  alarming  progress.  In 
other  instances,  the  relief  from  pain,  though  incon- 
siderable at  the  time  of  bleeding,  becomes  afterward 
more  sensible  and  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation 
abate  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  ;  while,  in  other 
instances  again,  the  pain  is  either  not  relieved  by  the 
bleeding,  or,  if  relieved,  the  relief  is  but  of  short  diwa- 
lion.  These  last,  are  cases  in  which,  the  other  symp- 
toms of  Inflammation  continuing  unabated,  recourse 
must  be  had  again  to  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  as 
much  blood  drawn  as  can  be  done  with  safely  to  the 
patient. 

"  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  either  with  regard  to  its  frequency  or  strength, 
during  or  soon  after  the  abstraction  of  blood,  though 
they  afford  criteria  by  which  we  may  xtJge  of  the 
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state  of  tlie  inflammation,  and  of  the  effects  of  the 
bleeding,  are  by  no  means  marks  so  sure  of  the  advan- 
tage which  has  been  obtained,  as  that  derived  from 
the  cessation  of  pain. 

"In  some  inflammations  of  the  head,  for  example, 
the  pulse  is  slower  than  natural,  though  it  beats  with 
its  accustomed,  or  even  with  an  increased,  degree  of 
strength.  In  inflammations  also  of  the  peritoneum 
and  of  the  intestinal  canal,  we  find  the  pulse  not 
much  quicker  than  natural,  small,  and  contracted. 
We  should  deceive  ourselves,  therefore,  were  we  to 
infer,  that  an  increase  of  inflammation  had  taken 
place,  because,  in  the  first  instance,  the  pulse  had  be- 
come quicker,  and,  in  the  second,  fuller  and  stronger, 
during  or  soon  alter  the  abstraction  of  a  quantity  of 
blood. 

"The  pulse,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  often  a  con- 
tracted, cord-like  feel  in  inflammation,  and  it  may 
always  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  event,  when  it 
becomes  softer,  fuller,  and  slower,  during  or  soon 
after  blood-letting." — (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  In- 
flammation, p.  1G0, 108.) 

Although  Professor  Langenbeck,  in  common  with 
other  practitioners,  deems  the  change  of  the  pulse  and 
the  abatement  of  pain  us  important  considerations  for 
determining  bow  much  blood  should  be  taken  away, 
he  advises  the  surgeon  never  to  forget,  that  when 
certain  organs  are  inflamed,  bleeding  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  rise  of  the  pulse.  This  reason  leads  him 
also  to  regard  the  cessation  or  continuance  of  pain,  as 
a  better  criterion.— {jYosologie,  &rc.  b.  1,  p.  2U5.) 

WUh  respect  to  the  bully  coat  of  the  blood,  Dr. 
Thomson  slate*,  that  it  is  not  by  the  buffy  coat  alone, 
but  by  the  buffy  coat  in  conjunction  with  the  quantity 
and  firmness  of  the  coagulum,  that  we  must  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  any  farther  detraction.  When  the 
burly  coat  has  a  firm  and  tenacious  consistence,  and 
when  the  pain  continues  unabated,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  inflammation  is  not  subdued.  But  when  the 
coagulum  is  soft  and  easily  broken,  and  when  the 
colour  of  the  huffy  coat  is  changed  from  a  yellowish  to 
a  greenish  hue,  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  that*  little  or  no 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  bleeding.  But  as  already 
mentioned,  every  practitioner  should  remember,  that 
in  particular  constitutions,  and  in  pregnancy,  the  blood 
taken  away  naturally  exhibits  a  buffy  appearance,  in- 
dependently of  inflammation. 

The  preceding  remarks  chiefly  relate  to  general 
bleeding  ;  for,  in  phlegmonous  inflammation,  topical 
bleeding  is  scarcely  ever  improper.  It  is  always  a 
point  highly  worthy  of  the  surgeon's  consideration, 
whether  bleeding  in  or  vear  the  part  will  answer  bet- 
ter than  taking  the  blood  from  the  general  habit; 
for  certainly  less  may  he  removed  in  this  way,  so  as 
to  have  equal  effect  upon  the  part  inflamed,  and  pro- 
bably upon  every  other  disease  that  is  relieved  by 
bleeding,  with  less  injury  to  the  constitution.  Although, 
in  many  cases,  the  general  habit  is  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing, yet  it  is  the  part  affected  which  most  requires  this 
evacuation.  That  local  bleeding  has  very  consider- 
able effects  on  the  inflamed  part  is  proved  by  the  sud- 
den relief  which  is  often  produced  by  the  application 
of  leeches  in  cases  of  gout.  The  mere  use  of  leeches, 
without  other  measures,  will  also  sometimes  remove  a 
tumour  in  the  breast,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a 
scirrhus,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  inflammatory, 
so  that  topical  bleeding  extends  its  power  farther  than 
the  mere  checking  of  inflammation.  Some  part  of  its 
effect  has  been  imputed  to  sympathy.— {Hunter.) 
There  are  three  modes  of  performing  topical  bleeding; 
by  cupping,  by  leeches,  and  by  dividing  or  scarifying 
the  dilated  vessels  leading  to  the  inflamed  part.— (See 
Bleeding.)  Upon  the  head  and  face,  leeches  are  com- 
monly employed  ;  upon  the  chest,  either  leeches  or 
cupping;  upon  the  abdomen,  leeches;  and  upon  the 
joints,  either  cupping  or  leeches.  When  the  eye  is  in- 
flamed, leeches  may  either  be  applied  to  the  adjoining 
temple,  or  the  dilated  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  may 
be  scaiified  ;  or  both  methods  may  tie  adopted.  When 
the  inflammation  extends  quite  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  leeches  are  always  most  eligible,  as  their  bites 
cause  less  irritation  in  inflamed  parts  than  the  punc- 
tures of  the  scarificator  or  the  pressure  of  cupping- 
glasses. 

Purging.— The  exhibition  of  mild  laxative  medi- 
cines and  saline  purgatives  is  a  principal  means  of 


such  lasting  weakness  as  is  the  consequence  of  bleed 
ing,  and,  therefore,  it  is  scarcely  ever  omitted,  even 
when  the  abstraction  of  blond  is  deemed  improner 
Saline  purges  must  lessen  the  quantity  of  circulstini 
blood,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  the  secretion  iron* 
the  intestinal  arteries;  and  therefore,  they  probably 
operate  beneficially  in  the  cure  of  local  inflammation 
much  upon  the  same  principle  as  bleeding.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter was  of  opinion,  that  purging  lowers  action,  without 
diminishing  strength,  by  which  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand, without  producing  a  very  lasting  or  perma- 
nent loss  of  strength.  With  respect  to  mild  laxative 
medicines,  none  are  superior  to  manna,  rhubarb,  oleum 
ricini,  and  the  like;  and  of  the  saline  purgatives  the 
best  are,  the  sulphate  of  soda,  tanrile  of  potass,  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  may 
here  be  remarked,  that  besides  the  benefit  width  the 
local  inflammation  derives  from  the  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  purgatives,  the  costiveness  and  beat  which 
usually  attend  the  symptomatic  fever,  are  also  re- 
moved by  the  same  means. 

"  Purgatives  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  are  more  or  less 
required  in  almost  every  species  of  inflammation ;  but 
they  are  more  peculiarly  necessary  in  those  which  are 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  fever,  or  with  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  or  biliary  organs.  In  cases 
of  inflammation  which  have  a  tendency  to  sponta- 
neous resolution,  they  are  almost  always  the  best,  and 
often  the  only  remedies  that  are  required."— {Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  171.) 

Considering  the  general  approbation  of  the  employ- 
ment of  mild  saline  purgatives  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion I  confess  that  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
merely  the  following  short  unfavourable  notice  taken 
of  them  by  a  celebrated  foreign  professor,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  inflammation  :— "  As  lor 
purgatives,  they  must  be  used  with  discretion.  There 
are  none  of  them  antiphlogistic,  as  has  been  pretended. 
They  always  produce  more  or  less  irritation,  and  can 
only  be  applicable  when  the  cause  of  the  inflamma- 
tion is  in  the  intestinal  canal.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
complaint  we  ought,  therefore,  in  general  to  abstain 
from  them,  and  confine  ourselves  to  emollient  glys- 
ters."— {Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chtrurgkales, 
t.  l,p.  39.) 

Diaphoretic  and  nauseating  medicines. — Medicines 
which  have  the  power  of  producing  sickness  lessen 
for  a  time  the  action,  and  even  the  general  powers  of 
life.  This  is  in  consequence  of  every  part  of  the  body 
sympathizing  with  the  stomach;  and  the  effect  may 
be  very  quickly  excited.  Sickness  lowers  the  pulse, 
makes  the  small  vessels  contract,  and  rather  disposes 
the  skin  to  perspiration.  But  nothing  more  than 
nausea  should  be  caused;  for  vomiting  rather  rouses 
than  depresses.— {Hunter.)  Nauseating  medicines, 
employed  after  bleeding  has  been  practised  once  or 
twice,  are  often  productive  of  considerable  benefit;  but 
there  are  some  affections  in  which  they  cannot  he  used, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
In  all  superficial  inflammations,  however,  they  may 
be  safely  and  advantageously  exhibited,  as  well  as  in 
most  inflammatory  affections  internally  situated.  In 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  and,  in- 
deed, in  every  instance  in  which  there  is  an  urgent 
reason  for  putting  as  sudden  a  check  as  possible  to  the 
continuance  of  the  affection,  the  employment  of  nau- 
seating doses  of  antimony  is  most  strongly  indicated. 
The  tartrite  of  antimony  (emetic  tartar)  is  the  medicine 
on  which  practitioners  place  the  greatest  reliance,  and 
it  is  to  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  nausea 
as  follows: — B=.  Antimonii  tartarisati  grana  duo; 
aqure  distillate  uncias  quatuor.  Misce  et  cola.  Do- 
sis,  uneia  dimidia  scxt&  quaque  horft. 

The  safest  diaphoretics  are  citrate  of  potass,  acetate 
of  ammonia,  and  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  James's 
powder.  The  two  latter,  from  their  effects  in  pro- 
ducing nausea  and  weakening  the  pulse,  are  sometimes 
most  efficacious,  as  already  staled. 

"  The  warm  bath  seems  to  act  (as  a  modern  writer 
says),  not  only  by  increasing  the  tendency  to  perspira- 
tion, but  also  by  occasioning  a  determination  of  blood 
to  those  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  more  immedi- 
ately applied.  It  is  in  this  way  tljat  bathing  the  feet 
seems  to  relieve  inflammatory  affections  of  the  head 
and  throat.  I  have  not  seen  any  experiments,  nor  am 
I  acquainted  with  any,  which  have  been  made  with  i 
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chest ;  but  in  airinflammations  of  tlic  belly,  and  of  Ibe 

conttini  (I  \m  i  iii  n  iii.ii  cavity,  there  are  no  other 

blood-letting  excepted,  which  ; 1 1 1< » ■  <  1 

that  which  is  ob- 

talned  from  hoi  fomentationa  and  warm  bathing." — 

173.) 

Opium.  -The  major!  ,- entertain  an  in- 

■uperable  objection  to  thi  administration  of  opiatea  in 

almoat  all  cases  of  inflammation,  and  the  aversion  to 

ill   from  the 

Ion  of  opium  being  a  powerful  Btiinulant  The 

plan,  however,  has  Its  advocates.— (£■  Bell,  Richler, 

ins  u  lis  ms,  thai  opium 

particularly  lessens  the  disturbance  ol  Inflammation, 

and  allays  | >: i iii,  which  is  al  once  a  principal  symptom 

hi  i  in  process,  and  a  cause  of  its  augmentation,  as  well 

as  that  hi  i  ;  iplum  also  quiets  the  inordinate 

action  "i  the  solids,  the  mental  agitation  and  restless- 

powerfuily,  thai  n  well  deserves  the  name  of 

the  grand  antiphlogistic  remedy.    It  likewisi 

:i  moisture  on  thi  surface  of  thi  body,  which  experience 

niniws  is  eminently  serviceable  lu  all  inflammations 

1  in.    When  given  with  this  view,  ii  is 

usually  conjoined  with  antimony,  camphor,  calomel, 

nr  ipecacuanha.    The  adininistrati if  opium  is  a 

general  practice  in  all  painful  inflammations  arising 
I r i\i   i  ind   it  is  attended  with  perfect 

i  .nr  must  be 
taken  to  give  il  in  Bumcieni  doses;  foi  small  quantities 
nol  only  fail  In  fulfilling  the  object,  imi  frequently  pro- 
duce quite  :i  1 1  opposite  effect,  During  its  employment, 
tin-  bowels  si'uiiiil  be  kept  open  with  glysters,  The 
efficacy  of  opium  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  tin;  early 
stage  ni  the  affection  ;  for  as  sunn  as  the  inflammatory 
fevi  i  has  extendi  il  itself  to  Ihe  whole  system,  ii  loses 
Its  beneficial  virtues.  Hence,  in  cases  of  external  in- 
|uries,  H  is  in  i"'  given  the  first  t  w  ■  >  days,  immediately 
after  bleeding,  ii  is  to  be  given  as  soon  after  the  ani- 
dent  as  possible,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  mental 
alarm,  and  if  convenient,  towards  the  evening,  for  the 
sake  "i  procuring  a  quiel  night.—  Rjcai 
annus  being  premised,  says  the  othei  advocate  ior  iins 
medicine,  the  next  object  nl  importance  is  to  procure 
.asr  and  quietness  to  the  patient,  wliich,  in  cases  ol 
inflammation,  are  often  of  more  real  service,  iii 
oilier  circumstance  whatever.  The  mosl  e£ 
remedy  foi  tins  purpose  is  opium,  which,  when  the 
pain  and  Irritation  are  considerable,  as  very  frequently 
nappens  In  extensive  Inflammations,  should  in 
omitted,    in  large  wound  after  amputa- 

i b  and  othercapltal  operations,  and  in  punctures  ol 

all  kniils,  large  doses  of  opium  are  always  attended 
wiili  remarkably  good  effects.  In  all  sin  h  cases,  how- 
opium,  in  unlet  to  have  a  proper  influence, 
should  he  administered  in  very  large  doses  ;  othei  u  ise, 
instead  ol  proving  serviceable,  ii  seems  rather  to  have 
the  contrary  effect — (ii.  lidl.)  According  to  modern 
observations,  morphine  is  the  principle  in  opium,  thai 
tranquillizes  without  producing  the  ill  effects  of  com- 
mon opium,  and  of  course  us  preparations  are  pecu- 
liarly suited  lammation. 

i  in  the  contrary,  those  \\  bo  are  averse  to  the  use  of 
opium  remark,  that  in  acute  inflammation  daily  ex- 
perience shows,  independently  of  every  theory,  that  the 
exhibition  or  this  medicine  increases  the  general  fever, 
ami  i  local  action.    Even  given  as  a  pre 

ventive  of  Inflammation,  after  operations,  anodynes 
,-uv  almost  uniformly  hurtful,  producing 
lieai,  thirst,  ami  afterward  headache,  sickness,  and 
frequently  troublesome  vomiting. — (Burt 

ding  to  l>r.  Thomson,  "those  diaphoretics, 
Into  the  composition  of  which  opium  enters,  seem  to 

be  better  adapted    fbr   infln ation  attended  with 

of  i  typhoid  character,  or  for  cases  whi 
Inflammation  has  existed  Tor  a  considerable  time  before 
diaphoretics  are  emoloved.  Given  at  an  early  period 
in  acute  Inflammatory  diseases,  opium  never  rails  to 
ilar  action,  and  to  aggravate  all  the  symp- 
toms of  fever.  Opium,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  used, 
unless  to  allay  the  pain  and  irritation  from  a  surgical 
Ulon,  or  mini  the  recent  infliction  of  an  external 
injury.  Indeed,  unless  when  the  patient  is  very  ner- 
vous, and  complains  much  of  pain,  its  us 
cbirurglcal  operations,  had,  I  believe,  in  general,  better 
he  abstained  from,  as  it  almost  never  fails  to  add  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptomatic  lever  which  is  the 


necessary  consequence  of  the  operation.  Its  effects 
are  olleu  very  beneficial,  when  the  period  of  this 
fever  has  passed  over."— (See  lectures  on  Inflam- 
mation,  //.  172.)  Upon  the  whole,  candour  obliges 
me  to  own,  that  the  majority  of  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try are  decidedly  against  the  general  use  of  opium 
in  inflammation  ;  tint  after  the  performance  of  severe 
operations,  and  in  all  instances  attended  with  exces- 
sive pain,  truth,  I  believe,  will  justify  my  saying,  that 
they  are  in  favour  of  the  exhibition  of  this  remedy; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  preparations  of  morphine,  or  those 
from  which  the  stimulating  principles  of  the  drug  have 
n  moved,  while  the  anodyne  are  retained,  ought 
here  to  be  preferred. 

Diet  and  Regimen. — In  all  cases,  the  surgeon  is  to 
forbid  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits;  and,  when  the  in- 
flammation is  at  all  considerable,  the  same  prohibition 
is  to  In:  made  in  regard  to  annual  food.  Watery,  cool- 
ing,  mucilaginous  drinks  are  proper;  for  they  keep 
off  thirst  and  heat,  promote  perspiration,  and  tend  to 
sooth  the  increased  action  of  the  whole  arterial  sys- 
tem. For  this  purpose,  whey,  buttermilk,  barley- 
water,  decoctions  of  dried  fruits,  water-gruel,  &x.  may 
be  given. 

When  diluent  drinks  "  are  intended  to  allay  thirst, 
as  well  as  to  promote  perspiration,  the  addition  of 
some  vegetable  acid,  such  as  lemon-juice,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  renders  them  in  general  very  palatable  to  pa- 

tients.    In  the  earlier  stages  of  inflammai ,  and 

where  the  object  is  to  induce  a  moisture  on  the  skin, 
the  mineral  aeids,  though  they  might  serve  to  quench 

thirst,  are  not  to  be  employed,  as  they  tend  rather  to 
check  than  promote  i he  flow  of  sweat." — (Thomson 
en  Inflammation^  p.  172.) 

The  chamber  in  which  the  patient  lies  should  not 
he  warmer  than   Ins  comfort  requires;  for  heat  tends 

powerfully  to  keep  up  an  increased  action  of  the  san- 
guiferous system.  For  the  same  reason,  the  patient 
should  not  he  covered  with  a  superfluous  quantity  of 

■li'S. 

The  whole  body,  but  more  especially  the  inflamed 
part,  should  be  preserved  In  as  complete  a  state  of  rest 

as  possible.  Every  one  knows,  thai  all  motion,  exer- 
cise, ami  must  iii.  •  lerate  the  circulation, 
and  hence  must  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  inflam- 
mation, bj  determining  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to 
the  pari  affected. 

Applications*— With  the  exception  of   what  has 
I ii  stated  concerning  topical  bleeding,  all  the  fore- 
going remarks  relate  to  the  general  treatment  of  in- 
on  :  the  local  means  remain  for  consideration. 

Ii  has  been  already  observed,  that  phlegmon  is  at- 
tended with  an  increase  of  heal  In  the  part  affected, 
and  ii  i-  an  acknowledged  and  well  known  fact,  that 

-.  as  well  as  every  other  ope- 
ration in  the  animal  economy,  is  promoted  and  in- 
creased by  the  influence  of  heat.  For  this  reason,  an 
obvious  indication  arises,  viz.  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  inflamed  part,  by  the  topical  application  of 
cold,  and.  in  particular,  by  continually  abstracting  the 
heal  evolved  in  the  part,  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
ion  from  its  surface. 
"  \.n'  the  local  remedies  applied  directly  to  inflamed 
-  Dr.  Thomson),  cold  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  powerful.  In  reducing  the  temperature,  cold 
diminishes  the  morbid  sensibility  and  pain  of  inflamed 
pans  ;  ami,  probably,  ii?  consequence  of  this,  the  action 
also  of  the  vessels  by  which  the  inflamed  parts  are 
supplied  with  blood.  The  most  common  mode  of 
employing  cold  is  by  the  application  to  the  part  in- 
flamed of  cloths  which  have  been  dipped  in  cold  water. 
These  are  to  be  repealed  as  often  as  they  become 
warm,  or  any  relief  is  experienced  by  the  patient  from 
their  use.  When  the  inflammation  is  sealed  in  the 
remote  parts  of  either  the  upper  or  lower  extremities 
of  the  body,  the  inflamed  part  itself  may  be  immersed 
in  water.  This  immersion,  as  I  shall  afterward  have 
occasion  to  mention,  has  often  been  found  useful 
in  superficial  bums.  In  order  to  increase  the  effect 
produced  by  cold,  it  lias  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  water  below  thai  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  by  a  pioper  mixture  of  saline  bodies,  as 
some  of  these  are  known  to  produce  cold  during  their 
solution  in  water,  or  even  in  very  argent  cases  to  apply 
W.  The  ice,  however,  must  net  be  applied 
too  long,  nor  in  too  large  a  quantity  ;  for  it  very 
quickly  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  part  to  which 
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it  is  applied,  and,  in  some  instances,  has  been  known 
to  occasion  gangrene,  &c."— ( On  Inflammation, p.  180.) 
With  the  cold  water  applied  to  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation, it  is  usual  to  blend  some  remedies,  which  are 
astringent,  and  supposed  to  have  also  a  sedative 
quality.  The  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
vinegar  seem  now,  indeed,  to  have  acquired  permanent 
celebrity  for  their  efficacy  in  resolving  inflammation. 

Extensive  experience  and  long  established  trials, 
have  now  fully  confirmed  the  virtue  of  all  those  local 
remedies,  in  which  the  acetate  of  lead  is  the  active 
ingredient.  M.  Goulard,  and  other  French  surgeons, 
found,  that  the  objections  to  the  employment  of  many 
other  sedative  applications  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation did  not  exist  against  the  use  of  this  preparation 
of  lead.  The  universal  assent  of  modern  practi- 
tioners proves,  indeed,  that  the  acetate  of  lead,  as  a 
local  application  for  genuine  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion, is  certainly  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled,  in 
point  of  efficacy. 

The  preparations  of  lead  are  recommended  by  M. 
Goulard,  as  applicable  to  almost  every  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. When  swellings  have  fully  suppurated,  the 
employment  of  what  he  calls  the  extractum  saturni, 
will  generally  render  it  unnecessary  to  open  them. 
Even  in  gangrene,  the  solution  of  lead  is  represented, 
by  this  partial  writer,  as  a  remedy  deserving  of  the 
greatest  confidence. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  above  exaggeration,  every 
man  of  experience  and  observation  will  allow,  that, 
while  there  is  a  chance  of  accomplishing  resolution, 
no  local  applications  to  phlegmonous  inflammation 
are  in  general  so  proper  as  cold  lotions,  containing  the 
acetale  of  lead. 

"  The  manner  in  which  it  operates  in  curing  inflam- 
mation (as  Dr.  Thomson  observes)  is  not  known  to  us, 
nor  is  it  at  all  times  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
share  which  the  lead  has  in  aliaying  inflammation, 
and  that  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  coldness  of 
the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved.  No  one,  however, 
will  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  who  has  ever 
felt  it  in  his  own  body,  or  witnessed  in  others  the 
soothing  and  agreeable  effects  which  it  produces  in 
excoriations  of  the  skin,  or  in  inflammation  of  mucous 
membranes.  Lead  is  a  remedy  which  is  often  highly 
useful  in  excoriations  from  friction,  in  punctured 
wounds  with  inflammation  of  absorbent  vessels,  veins, 
nerves,  &c,  in  slight  burns,  in  cutaneous  heat,  erup- 
tions of  the  face,  in  fractures  and  dislocations,  in  the 
inflammation  attending  scirrhus  and  cancer,  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea,  in  wounds  accompanied  with  excoria- 
tion from  the  discharges  they  emit,  and  in  wounds 
attended  with  a  burning  sensation  of  pain." — (P.  182.) 
From  the  poisonous  qualities  of  lead,  when  taken 
into  the  system,  and  from  the  possibility  of  this  mineral 
being  absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  objeclions 
have  arisen  against  the  free  use  of  its  preparations, 
even  as  outward  remedies,  in  cases  of  inflammation. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  though  the  possibility  of 
such  absorption  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
disorder  called  the  calico,  piclonum,  which  originates 
in  painters  from  the  white  lead  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem, yet  any  ill  effects  from  the  use  of  lead,  as  an 
application  to  inflamed  parts,  are  so  rare,  that  they 
can  hardly  form  a  serious  objection  to  the  practice. 
It  is  a  fact,  that  in  inflamed  parts  there  is  an  impe- 
diment to  absorption,  and  this  circumstance  must 
tend  to  render  the  employment  of  lead  a  matter  of 
safety.  Mr.  B.  Bell  observes,  that  in  all  the  experience 
which  he  had  had  of  the  external  application  of  lead 
and  its  preparations,  and  in  many  cases,  particularly 
of  burns,  where  he  had  known  the  greatest  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  covered  with  applications  of  this 
description  for  days,  nay  for  weeks  together,  he  did  not 
recollect  a  single  instance  of  any  disagreeable  symptom 
being  ever  produced  by  them.  Nor  has  Dr.  Thomson 
ever  seen  the  colica  pictonum  follow  the  use  of  Gou- 
lard.— (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  183.) 

A  lotion  composed  of  acetate  of  lead,  vinegar,  and 
water,  is  very  commonly  employed.  Ijfc.  Plumbi  Ace- 
tatis  5  ss.  Solve  in  Acet.  pur.  5  iv.  Et  adde  Aq.  Fon- 
tana?  distill,  lbij.  The  vinegar  makes  the  solution 
more  complete.  In  all  common  cases,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  blended  with  a  pint  of 
water,  to  which  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine  has  been 
added,  will  be  found  an  eligible  lotion.  Occasionally, 
bread-crumb  is  moistened  in  the  fluid,  and  applied  in 


the  form  of  a  poultice  ;  but  linen  dipped  in  the  lotinn 
and  kept  constantly  wet  with  it,  is  mostly  preferred 
Thus  a  continual  evaporation  is  maintained  and  of 
course  a  regular  abstraction  of  heat. 

When  the  surgeon  is  afraid  of  employing  a  solution 
of  lead,  he  may  try  one  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc.  One 
drachm  of  this  substance  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  linen,  well  wet  with  the  lotion,  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  inflamed  part. 

Many  practitioners  impute  little  real  efficacy  either 
to  the  acetate  of  lead  or  sulphate  of  zinc  contained 
in  the  above  applications;  and  they  attribute  all  the 
good  that  is  produced  entirely  to  the  evaporation  kent 
up  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  to  the 
coldness  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  metallic  salts  are 
dissolved.  Surgeons  who  entertain  these  sentiments 
often  apply  simple  cold  water,  or  spirit  of  wine  largely 
diluted.  s  J 

There  are  particular  cases  of  inflammation,  in  which 
the  extravasation  of  blood  and  lymph,  in  the  interstices 
of  the  inflamed  part,  is  exceedingly  copious,  and  the 
swelling  considerable,  but  the  pain  and  redness  not 
particularly  great.  In  such  instances,  it  is  an  indica- 
tion to  rouse  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  in  order 
that  those  vessels  may  remove  the  extravasated  fluid 
and  with  this  view,  a  more  powerful  discutient  lotion 
may  be  employed  than  in  other  cases,  and  sometimes 
it  is  even  better  to  use  embrocations  and  liniments 
than  any  sort  of  lotion.  The  following  discutient 
lotions  are  often  employed :— B.  Ammonia;  Muriate 
5  ss.  Aceti ;  Spiritus  Viui  rectificati ;  sing.  Ibj.  M.  $. 
Liq.  Amnion.  Acet.  Spir.  Vini  rectif.;  Aq.  Distillate ; 
sing.  5  iv.  M.  The  Liq.  Ammoniaj  Acet.  answers  very 
well  by  itself. 

When  the  part  affected  with  inflammation  is  not 
very  tender,  or  when  it  lies  deep,  applications  of  the 
vegetable  acid  are  often  had  rf course  to  with  conside- 
rable advantage  ;  and  the  most  effectual  form  of  using 
it  seems  to  be  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar  and 
crumb  of  bread.  In  such  cases,  it  has  been  thought, 
that  an  alternate  use  of  this  remedy,  and  the  saturnine 
lotion,  has  produced  more  beneficial  effects  than  are 
commonly  observed  from  a  continued  use  of  one  of 
them.— (B.  Bell.)  However,  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  seem  to  think,  that  vinegar  can  be  as  advantage- 
ously applied  in  the  form  of  a  lotion,  as  in  that  of  a 
poultice,  and  certainly  with  less  trouble. 

Alcohol  and  ether  have  acquired  some  celebrity  as 
local  remedies  for  inflammation.  No  doubt  one  great 
reason  why  they  are  not  more  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose  is,  the  expense  attending  such  treatment,  as 
these  fluids  evaporate  with  great  rapidity.  Alcohol 
may  possibly  prove  useful  from  its  astiingent  qualities; 
but  it  seems  much  more  rational  to  impute  both  its 
virtue,  and  that  of  ether,  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
evaporation  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed 
part. 

Warm  Applications— The  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  every  useful  practice  with  a  philosophical 
theory,  is  in  no  instanse  more  strikingly  exemplified, 
than  in  the  opposite  sorts  of  local  applications,  which 
are  of  service  in  inflammation.  The  generality  of 
cases  undoubtedly  receive  most  relief  from  the  use  of 
cold  sedative  astringent  lotions;  but  there  are  consti- 
tutions and  parts  which  derive  most  service  from  the 
local  employment  of  warm  emollient  remedies. 

Were  I  to  endeavour  to  define  the  particular  in- 
stances in  which  the  latter  applications  avail  most,  I 
should  take  upon  me  a  task  which  hss  baffled  all  the 
most  able  surgical  writers.  The  first  stage  of  acute 
ophthalmy,  and  the  hernia  humoralis,  or  inflamed  tes- 
ticle, may  be  specified,  however,  as  examples,  in  which, 
generally  speaking,  warm  emollient  applications  ats 
better  than  cold  astringent  ones.  Yet,  even  with  rs 
spect  to  inflammation  of  the  testis,  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  about  Hie  superiority  of  cold  or 
warm  applications.  Mr.  James's  sentiments  are  as 
follows:  in  the  treatment  it  is  of  imporlance  to  con- 
sider the  differences  of  the  cause ;  thus,  in  mumps  and 
rheumatism,  the  constitution  is  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  and  cold  applications  are  certainly  improper.  When 
it  (the  inflammation  of  the  testis)  arises  from  a  blow, 
after  leeches  have  been  freely  e-mployed,  fomentations 
are  the  best  remedy.  But  Mr  James  thinks  that  this 
is  not  the  case,  in  many  instances  of  inflamed  testicle 
from  gonorrtuea,  where  cold  applications  are  prefer- 
able; but  he  owns  that  the  feelings  of  the  patient  will 
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bent  determine  the   point.— (James  on  Inflammation, 

u  Fomentations  or  embrocation!  with  warm  water, 
icious  writer  bai  remarked)  are  often  aver] 

riwerful  tbating    internal  Inflammation. 

in-  effect  i-  verj  apparent  in  some  of  the  deeper- 
w  .it'll  Inflammations,  as  in  tin  Inflammation  ol  the 
urinary  bladder,  intestines,  or  other  viscera  contained 
within  the  cavity  ol  the  abdomen.  The  warmth,  in 
may  be  applii  d  to  the  surface  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  bath  or  fomi  Qtatlon,  or  in  the  way  of  injec- 
tion bj  the  ami-. v.  in  -nun'  Inflammations  of  the 
joints,  warmth  also  la  found  to  be  verj  useful.  These, 
however,  are  Inflammations  w  hlch  nave  a  tendency  to 
the  elm, me  state,." — (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation, 

It  we  may  Judge  by  the  feelings  »f  certain  patients, 
undoubted!)  particular  constitutions  m  which 
the  local  use  ol  h  arm  t<  medles  produces  greater  relief 
than  that  ot  cold  ones.  This  circumstance,  however, 
does  not  generally  happen;  and,  as  warm  emollient 
applications  of  all  kinds  have  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence In  promoting  suppuration,  a  fact  admitted  by 
every  experienced  practitioner,  the  useol  Bucfa  rem* 
dies,  while  the  resolution  of  inflammation  is  practica- 
ble, must  be  highly  censurable.  Hut  1  am  ready  to 
grant,  thai  in  all  cases  of  inflammation  which  mani- 
festly cannot  lie  cured  Without  Suppuration,  the  emol- 
lient plan  ot  treatment  ought  to  be  at  once  adopted  ; 
foi  the  sooner  the  mattei  is  formed  the  Booner  the 
Inflammation  itself  is  stopped.  The  inflammation 
attending  contused   and  gun-shot  wounds,  and  thai 

are panying  bolls  and  carbuncles,  areol  this  descrip 

tton.  The  inflammation  originating  in  levers  com- 
monly ends  in  suppuration;  and  in  such  instances, 
perhaps,  It  might  be  advantageous  also  to  employ  at 
oner  iiir  emollient  treatment. 

Warmth  and  moisture  together,  In  other  words  fo- 
mentations, are  commonly  had  recourse  to;  but  it  is 
nils,  rved  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  when  the  warmth  is  as 
much  as  the  sensitive  principle  can  bear,  ti  e»  ilea  ac- 
tion.   Whether  It  is  the  action  of  itrflnn uion,  or  the 

action  of  the  contraction  of  th  unknown. 

We  see  that   many  patient s  cannot   beat  Warmth)  and 

therefore  it  might  be  supposed  to  increase  the  action 
of  dilatation  and  do  harm.  But  if  the  pain  should 
arise  ft the  contraction  of  the  inflamed  vessels,  be- 
nefit would  be  the  result;  though  we  must  doubt  that 
thlschangi  Is  produced,  as  making  the  vessels  contrai  t 
would  probably  give  ease. 

Prom  the  preceding  observations  we  must  perceive 
how  van,  it  Is  to  theorize  on  tins  Bubji  ct,  which  even 
puzzled  the  genius  and   penetrati I  B   Hunter.     Iii 

addition  to  what  lias  i n  already  obset  ved,  1  feel  to- 
tally incapable  of  giving  any  useful  practical  advice, 
with  respect  to  those  cases  in  which  warm  emollient 
applications  should  be  used  iii  preference  to  cold 
astringent  ones,  f  can,  however,  with  confidence  re 
mark,  that  the  Burgeon  w  ho  consults  the  feelings  and 
comfort  of  the  patient  on  this  p i  w  mi  seldom  commit 

any  serious  error.  Hence,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
first  kind  of  topical   applications  seem  not    I 

the  wonted  degree  of  relief,  lei  the  second  sort  be  tried. 
From  the  opportunity  of  comparison  a  right  judgment 
may  then  be  easily  formed. 

The  poultice,  made  of  the  powder  of  linseed,  is  bo 
.  ssll]  prepared,  that  the  old  bread  and  milk  poultice  is 
now  seiii, .in  employed  As  much  bot  water  is  to  be 
put  into  a  basin  as  the  size  of  the  poultice  requires, 

and  then  the   linseed   powder  is  to  be  gradually  mixed 

with  the  water  till  the  mass  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 
Frequently  a  little  sweet  oil  is  also  added,  to  keep  the 
application  longer  soft  and  moist. 

Fomentations  at ly  to  be  considered  as  temporary 

applications,  while  the  emollient  poultices  are  the  per- 
manent ones.  The  former  are,  at  most,  never  used 
more  than  three  nines  a  day  for  the  space  of  about  ball 
an  bom  each  tune.  Two  of  the  best  are  the  follow- 
ing B  Linl  contusl  $j.  Chamemeli  -  ij.  Aq.dis- 
Paulisper  coque  el  cola.  Or,  H.  PapaverU 
sjbt  exsici  h  purolhvl.    Coque  usque  re- 

niaueat  lloj   el  cola. 

Some  practitioners,  however,  are  inclined  to  think 

Warm   water   alone  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  decor 

tions    of    particular   heihs.      Thus    Dr.  Thomson   ob- 

i,i  bs  ate  now  seldom  used  m  the  way  offo- 

uientation,  unless  in  compliance  wiih  ancient  custom, 


or  with  the  prejudices  of  particular  individuals.  The 
discutient  power  of  the  wann  water  may  be  Increased 
by  Hie  addition  ol  various  substances,  such  BS 
spirits  ol  wine,  saline  substances,  such  as  common 
salt,  acetate  and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Hut  these 
warm  and  stimulating  embrocations  are  used  chiefly 
m  the  passive,  chrome,  or  more  indolent  species  of  In- 
flammation."— tSee  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  189. 

By  pursuing  tbe  above  treatment,  the  resolution  of 
the  Inflammation  will  in  general  begin  to  take  place, 
either  in  the  course  of  three  or  lour  days,  or  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time.  At  all  events,  it  may  usually  be  known 
before  Hie  expiration  of  this  period  how  the  disorder 
will  terminate.  If  the  heat,  pain,  and  other  attending 
symptoms  abate,  and  especially  if  ihe  tumour  begin 
to  decrease,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  gangrenous 
appearances,  we  may  iben  be  almost  certain,  that,  by 
a  continuance  of  the  same  plan,  a  lotal  resolution  will 
in  tune  be  etlected. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  all  the  different  symptoms 
increase,  and  particularly  when  the  tumour  becomes 
larger  and  sottish,  attended  w  ith  a  more  violent  throb- 
bing pain,  we  may  conclude  that  the  case  will  proceed 
to  suppuration.  Hence  an  immediate  change  of  treat- 
ment is  indicated,  and  Buch  applications  as  were  proper 
while  resolution  seemed  practicable,  are  to  be  left  off 
and  others   substituted.     This   remark    relates  to  the 

employment  of  cold  astringent  r<  mi  dies,  \\  bicb,  when 
suppuration  is  inevitable,  only  do  barm  by  retarding 
what  cannot  be  avoided,  and  affording  no  relief  of  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms.  If  the  inflammation,  how- 
ever, should    already  be   treated  with   emollients,  no 

alteration  of  the  topical  applications  is  requisite,  In 
consequence  of  the  inevitability  of  the  formation  of 

matter.  Indeed,  emollient  poultices  and  fomentations 
are  the  chief  local  means  both  of  promoting  suppura- 
tion, and  diminishing  the  pain,  vioi,  nt  throbbing,  &c. 
which  alwa]  s  pret  ede  this  termination  of  phlegmonous 
inflammation. 

nles  the  substitution  of  Warm  emollient  ap 
for  cold  astringent  lotions,  practitioners  have 

decided,  that  it  I-  BlSO  prudent,  a-  -non  as  the  certainty 

is  manifest,  to  relinquish  lite  free  employment  of  >  v  a 
cuations,  particularly  blood  letting,  and  t,>  allow  the 
patient  a  more  generous  diet.  When  the  system  is  too 
the  injudicious  continuance  ol  rigor- 
ous antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  progress  ol  thi 

in  i-  always  retarded  in  a 'disadvantageous 
manner,  and  the  patient  is  rendered  too  weak  to  sup- 
port either  a  long  continued  or  a  profuse  discharge, 
which  it  may  not  be  possible  to  avoid. 

I  shall  conclude  this  ariicle  with  briefly  noticing 
blisters,  rubefacients,  issues,  and  synapisms,  as  means 
often  employed  for  the  relief  of  particular  cases  of  in- 
flammation. "Blisters  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  are  never 
applied  to  a  part  which  is  actually  inflamed.  They 
seem  to  be  chiefly  useful  by  exciting  Inflammation  in 
a  contiguous  part.  It  is  from  this  temlency  which 
blisters  have  to  produce  inflammation,  and  of  course  a 
certain  degree  of  fever,  that  they  are  seldom  to  be  em- 
ployed in  acute  inflammatory  cases  till  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  by  o:her  means  in  some  measure 
subdued."— (P.  187.) 

"  Of  the  same  nature,  though  milder  in  their  opera- 
tion than  blisters,  are  the  whole  class  of  rubefacients. 
They  produce  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  parts  to 
a  bich  i bey  are  applied,  and,  in  a  manner  not  vet  well 
understood,  occasion  a  diminution  in  the  action  of  the 
vessels,  and  consequently  in  the  quantity  Of  blood  w  ith 
W  In,  1 1  the  inflamed  parts  are  supplied.  This  influence 
is  exerted  more  or  less  directly  in  different  instances. 
The  extremities  of  the  intercostal  arteries  may  open 
both  on  the  pleura  lining  the  chest,  and  on  the  surlace 
of  the  skin  covering  it.  and  whatever  excites  an  in- 
creased flow  of  blood  into  one  of  these  textures,  may 
be  conceived  to  be  attended  with  a  proportionally  di- 
minished flow  into  the  other  texture.  But  blisters  are 
found  by  experience  to  he  efficacious  in  removing  in- 
flammation vv  here  no  communication  whatever  can  be 
traced  between  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed  part 
and  that  to  which  the  blister  is  applied.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  this  mode  of  action  in  the  beneficial  effects 
obtained  from  the  application  of  blisters  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  and  the  membranes  Immediately  co- 
vering it,  of  the  lungs  and  intestines,  or  of  any  of  the 
viscera  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The 
nearer  In  such  instances  the  blister  or  rubefacient  can 
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be  applied  to  the  part  inflamed,  the  greater  is  the  relief 
obtained;  and  in  general,  I  believe,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  the  relief  which  they  afford  will 
be  proportional  to  the  degree  of  inflammation  which 
they  excite." — (See  Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p. 
187.  189.) 

Synapisms,  blisters,  and  issues  are  in  many  instances 
applied  in  situations  which  are  so  remote  from  and  un- 
connected by  vessels  with  the  inflamed  parts,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  their  mode  of  operation,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  "The 
irritation  of  a  synapism  applied  to  the  foot  (says  Dr. 
Thomson)  may  relieve  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  head 
or  stomach.  Bathing  the  feet  and  legs  gives  relief  in 
inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  application  of  a 
blister  or  caustic  to  the  neck  may  cure  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyes,  &c." — (P.  189.)  Here  counter-irrita- 
tion is  the  principle  by  which  an  explanation  is  usually 
attempted. — (See  Blisters.) 
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INJECTION.  A  fluid  intended  to  be  thrown  against, 
or  into  a  part  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
Thus  port  wine  and  water  lbrm  an  injection,  which  is 
used  by  surgeons  for  radically  curing  the  hydrocele, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  introduced  into  the  cavily  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  where  it  excites  the  degree  of"  in- 
flammation necessary  to  produce  a  universal  adhesion 
between  this  membrane  and  the  surface  of  the  testicle. 

Thus  many  fluid  remedies  are  introduced  into  the 
urethra  and  vagina  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea.  In 
the  article  Gonorrhoea  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
best  injections  employed  for  its  relief.  A  few  addi- 
tional remedies  of  this  class  are  here  subjoined. 

INJECTIO  ACIDI  MURIATICI.  R.  Aqua:  distil. 
5  iv.  Acid.  Mur.  gutt.  vij.  Misce.  Has  been  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  ardor  urins  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea. 

IN.TECTIO  ALUMINIS.  £.  Alum.  3j.  Aq.  pur. 
5  vij.  Misce.  Successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Chesion, 
in  affections  of  the  rectum,  either  when  the  internal 
coat  is  simply  relaxed  and  disposed  to  prolapsus,  or 
when  it  is  studded  with  loose  fungated  tumours. 

INJECTIO  CUPRI  AMMONIATI.  R.  Liquoris 
Cupri  ammon.  gutt.  xx.    Aqua?  rosae  3  !*■  Misce. 

INJECTIO  aUERCUS.  R.  Decocti  quercQs  foj. 
Aluminis  purificat.  |ss.  Misce.  Used  when  the  rec- 
tum or  vagina  is  disposed  to  prolapsus  from  relaxation, 
or  in  cases  of  gleet. 


INOSCULATION  denotes  the  union  of  vessels  by 
conjunction  of  their  extremities.  It  is  generally  sy- 
nonymous with  anastomosis,  tnough  sometimes  a  dis- 
tinction is  made;  anastomosis  signifying  the  union  of 
vessels  by  minute  ramifications,  and  inosculation  a 
direct  communication  by  trunks.  The  great  use  of 
inosculations  is  to  facilitate  and  ensure  the  continuance 
of  the  circulation,  when  the  large  trunks  of  vessels  are 
obstructed  by  pressure,  disease,  &c.  Thus,  in  casts  of 
aneurism,  when  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  tied,  the 
inosculations  of  the  branches  given  off  above  ihe 
ligature,  with  other  branches  arising  below  it,  form  at 
once  a  channel,  through  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  is  supplied  with  blood.  Were  there  no  such  ar- 
rangement in  the  human  body  as  inosculations,  aneu- 
risms could  never  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operation. 
So  infinitely  numerous,  indeed,  are  these  inosculations 
that  they  do  the  office  of  the  subclavian,  carotid,  and 
external  and  internal  iliac  arteries,  when  these  vessels 
are  tied,  and  upon  this  fact  is  founded  the  success  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  operations  in  modern  sur- 
gery.— (See  Aneurism.)  Even  the  aorta  itself  may  be 
perfectly  obstructed,  the  circulation  go  on,  and  every 
part  be  fully  supplied  with  blood.— (See  Aorta.)  In 
dogs,  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  tied,  without  Hie 
circulation  in  the  hinder  extremities  being  stopped 
(see  the  Experiments  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  258) ;  and  the  operation  performed  a 
few  years  ago,  in  Guy's  Hospital,  tends  to  prove  that 
the  same  thing  is  possible  in  the  human  subject.— (See 
Aorta.)  From  the  observations  of  the  same  distin- 
guished surgeon,  it  appears,  that  the  arteries  which 
form  the  new  circulation  in  a  limb,  after  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  principal  artery,  are  not  only  enlarged  but 
tortuous.  Any  great  increase,  however,  in  the  diame- 
ter of  the  anastomosing  vessels  is  but  slowly  produced; 
for  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  injected  a  limb  several  weeks 
after  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  without  be- 
ing able  to  force  the  injection  through  communicating 
vessels  into  the  parts  below.  The  limb  must  have  ac- 
tive exercise  before  the  vessels  enlarge  much.  On 
account  of  the  arteries  not  very  readily  enlarging, 
the  limbs  of  persons  who  have  undeigone  the  opera- 
tion for  aneurism  are  for  a  considerable  time  weaker 
than  natural.  They  feel  the  influence  of  cold  more, 
and  are  more  disposed  to  ulcerate  from  slight  causes. 
Hence,  the  utility  of  covering  them  with  flannel  or 
fleecy  hosiery.  Hence  the  rashness  of  applying  cold 
washes,  bandages,  &c— (See  vol.  cit.  p.  249,  ct 
seq.) 

In  another  place,  the  same  gentleman  has  published 
an  interesting  description  of  the  anastomoses  of  the 
arteriesof  the  groin.  "  Hypothesis  (says  he)  would  lead 
to  a  belief,  that  anastomosing  vessels  would  be  nume- 
rous in  proportion  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed  from 
the  operation  ;  hut  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact;  for, 
at  first,  many  vessels  convey  the  blood,  originally  con- 
ducted by  the  principal  artery.  But,  gradually,  the 
number  of  these  channels  becomes  diminished,  and, 
after  a  length  of  time,  a  few  vessels,  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  the  new  circulation,  become  so  much  enlarged, 
as  to  be  capable  of  conveying  an  equal  portion  of  blood 
to  that  which  passed  through  the  original  trunk." 

The  experience  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  also  tends  to  con 
firm  tin?  important  fact,  that  "it  is  desirable  in  femoral 
aneurism,  if  not,  indeed,  in  all  others,  to  perform  the 
operation  in  an  early  state  of  the  disease,"  as  the  pa 
tient  then  recovers  the  use  of  the  limb  much  more 
quickly  than  when  the  tumour  has  been  suffered  to 
attain  a  large  size.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,p. 
425.  et.  seq.) 
INTERRUPTED  SUTURE.  See  Sutures. 
INTESTINES  WOUNDED.  See  Wounds  of  the 
Abdomen. 

INTROSUSCEPTION,  or  Intussusception.  Called 
also  Volvulus.  A  disease,  produced  by  the  passing 
of  one  portion  of  an  intestine  into  another,  commonly 
the  upper  into  the  lower  part.— (J.  Hunter.)  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Langstafl'  has  published  an  interesting  pa 
per,  in  the  Edin.  Surg.  Journal,  No.  XL  ;  which  I 
shail  take  the  liberty  of  freely  quoting.  He  remarks, 
that  the  small  intestines  of  children  are  so  often  af- 
fected with  inlrosusception,  in  a  slight  degree,  that 
most  practitioners  must  have  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
servingthe  form  of  the  complaint.  The  greatest  part  of 
three  hundred  children, who  died  either  of  worms,  or  du 
ring  dentition,  at  the  Hdpital  de  la  Saltpetriere,  and  came 
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'aider  the  examination  of  M.  Louis,  had  two, 
tui  .mil  even  mote  v oK  uii.  without  any  Inflammation 
■i  i in-  parts,  or  any<  ir'  umatancei  leading 
fiat  thcae  aflectloru  had  been  Injurious  during  life. 
■Thi  .in  in  prove  thai  Ui- 

■roauMapl aj  be  formed  and  destroyed  again  by 

the  mere  action  of  the  Intestinea." — (JaV 

nurg.  \ti,.  i.  4,  p.  922.)    This  opinion  i 
funnel  by   the   authority  Of  Dr.  Baillie   (Murbid  Jlna- 

i>.  i'ii!y ,  who  observe!  that  '-in  opening 
particularly  ofinfanta,  an  intussusception  is  nut 
unfrequently  found,  which  bad  been  attended  with  no 
nlscbiel ,  the  parti  appeal  perfectly  free  from  inflam- 
mation, an. i  they  would  probably  bare  been 

diaentangli  .1  ii a.  b  other  by  their  natural  peristaltic 

motion."     \  Is  on  record,  where  the  dis- 

placement eiisted  at  birth.— (BeireU,  i)c  Intcttinis  >e 
tutu*  nut  ipierUibutj  Src.  Uelmtt.  171 

'l'h.'  .ii  Langstaff  remarks,  assumes  a 

more  dangerous,  ami  indeed,  generally,  a  ratal  form, 
when  n  .Minis  .ii  the  termination  of  the  small  Intes 

1 1  ins  iii  iin- 1  in  nni.     \  .  I.  in id  state  •)('  tin.'  part  to 

In-  introsuscepted,  and  a  dilatation  of  that  portion  of 
the  canal  into  which  this  pan  must  pass,  are  essential 
conditions  to  the  formation  of  a  volvulus;  and  they 
extol  nowhi  i  v  as  in  tins  situation.  The 
cm,  ni  in  which  tin  affection  here  proceeds  would  ap- 
peal aii i  Incredible,  If  n  were  not  proved  by  well 

authenticated  facts,  a  person  who  considered  the 
natural  situation  ami  connexion  of  thu  pans,  would 
oi'  course  require  tin:  strongest  evidence  before  be 
would  believe  thai  the  Ileum,  coBCum.  ascending  ami 
transverse  portions  of  the  colon,  may  descend  into  the 
sigmoid  il.  vine  of  tin'  lattei  Intestine ;  nay,  more,  thai 
ilny  may  pass  through  the  rectum,  and  be  protruded 
in  the  form  of  a  procidentia  ani.    Such  cases,  however, 

are  recoulcd— (See  f.elt sum's  Case.  in.  Phil.  'I',,,,,.. 
vol.  76,  and  Lan/rstaff,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Sura.  Jour- 
nal..V„.   XI  | 

Tins  gentleman  nexl  relates  tin.'  casr  of  a  child  three 
months  old.  tin'  body  or  which  he  inspected 
death,  and  found  to  confirm  the  truth  or  the  preceding 
account.  The  example  was  particular  in  there  being, 
in  addition  to  an  extensive  introsusceptton  in  the  usual 
way,  a  smaller  Invagination  in  the  opposite  direction, 
like  whal  probably  occurred  in  the  case  related  bj  Mi 
Spry,  [Mod.  and  Pkysieal  Jtmrnal,  JVo  XL)  Sir  !•',. 
Home  mentions  a  retrograde  Introsusception,  In  which 
a  win  in  uas  found  coiled  up  round  the  Introsuscepted 

part.  Tin'  disease  took  place  in  a  boy  Who  hail  swal- 
low ni  ari ■.  -  Bee  Trans,  fur  the  Improvem 

Med,  nii.l  Chir.  Knowledge,  nil.  1.) 

Ii  tin'  following  mode  of  accounting  Tor  Introsuscep- 
iion h^  Just,  it  will  moat  frequently  happen  down- 
ward*, although  there  la  no  reason  why  il  may  not 
•nke  place  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  in  which  case,  the 
chance  of  a  cure  «  ill  be  Increased  by  the  natural  ac- 
tions of  tin-  Intestinal  canal  tending  to  replace  the 
Intestine;  ami  probably  from  this  circumstance  it  may 
oftener  occur  than  commonly  appeals. 

When  the  Introsusception  is  downwards,  it  may  be 
called  progressive,  and  when  il  happens  upwards,  re- 
trograde.  The  manner  in  which  it  may  take  place  is, 
by  one  portion  of  a  loose  Intestine  being  contracted, 
and  the  part  immediately  below  relaxed  and  dilated  ; 
undei  which  circumstances,  ii  might  very  readily  hap- 
pen by  the  contracted  portion  slipping  a  little  way  into 
that  which  is  dilated,  not  from  any  action  in  either 
portion  of  intestine,  but  from  some  additional  weigh) 
In  the  gut  above.  How  far  the  peristaltic  motion,  by 
pushing  the  contents  on  to  the  contracted  parts,  might 
force  these  jut,,  the  relaxed,  Mr.  Hunter  could  not  de- 
termine, but  lie  was  Inclined  to  suppose  that  it  did  not 
lia\  e  this  effect. 

By  this  mode  of  accounting  for  an  accidental  Intro- 
susception, it  may  take  place  either  upwards  or  dovi  n 

Wards  ;   bul  If  a  continuance  or  an  increase  of  ii 

(ton  the  action  of  the  intestines,  it  must  in-  when  ii  is 
downwards,  as  we  actually  find  to  he  the  case;  yet 
this  does  not  explain  those  in  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  Intestine  appears  to  have  been  carried  into 
the  put  hi  hoi  :  to  understand  these,  we  must  consider 

the  different  pans  which  form  the  introsusception.     It 

h  made  up  of  three  folds  of  intestine;  the  inner,  which 
pasaasdown,  and,  being  reflected  upwards,  forms  the 
second  or  Inverted  position,  which,  being   reflected 

down  again,  makes  the  third  or  containing  part,  that 


is,  the  outermost,  which  is  always  in  the  natural  nosi- 
tion.— (J.  But  ^ 

The  outward  fold  is  the  only  one  which  is  active 
tin-  inverted  portion  being  perfectly  passive,  and 
squeezed  down  by  the  other,  which  inverts  more  of  it- 
self, so  that  the  angle  of  inversion  in  this  case  is  al- 
w  ay-  at  the  angle  of  reflection  of  the  outer  into  the 
middle  portion  or  inverted  one,  while  the  innermost  is 
drawn  mi.  From  this  we  can  readily  see  how  an  in 
eption,  once  begun,  may  have  any  length  of  gut 
drawn  into  it. 

The  external  portion,  acting  upon  the  other  folds  in 
the  same  way  as  upon  any  extraneous  matter,  will  by 
its  peristaltic  motion  urge  them  farther;  and,  if  any 
extraneous  substance  is  detained  in  the  cavity  of  the 
inner  portion,  that  part  w  ill  become  a  fixed  point  for 
the  outer  or  containing  intestine  to  act  upon.  Thus  it 
will  be  squeezed  on,  till  at  last  the  mesentery  prevent 
Ins  more  of  the  innermost  part  from  being  drawn  in, 
will  ai  t  as  a  kind  of  stay,  yet  without  entirely  hinder- 
ing the  inverted  outer  fold  from  going  still  farther.  For 
it  being  the  middle  fold  that  is  acted  upon  by  the  outer, 
and  this  action  continuing  alter  the  inner  portion  be- 
comes fixed,  the  gut  is  thrown  into  folds  upon  itself; 
so  that  a  foot  in  length  of  intestine  shall  form  an  intro- 
susception  nut  more  than  three  inches  long. 

The  oilier  portion  of  intestine  is  alone  active  in  aug- 
menting the  disease  when  once  begun  ;  but  if  the  inner 
one  were  capable  of  equal  action  in  its  natural  di- 
rection, the  elfecl  would  he  the  same,  that  of  endea- 
vouring to  invei  i  it-elf,  as  ina  prolapsus  ani;  the  outer 
and  inner  portions,  by  their  aciion,  would  tei  d  to 
draw  in  more  of  the  gut,  while  the  intermediate  part 
only  would,  by  its  action,  have  a  contrary  tendency. 

The  aciion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  cannot  assist 
in  either  forming  or  continuing  this  disease,  as  il  must 
compress  equally  both  aboi  e  ami  below,  although  it  is 

capable  of  producing  th'1  prolapsus  ani. 

When  an  Introsusception  begins  at  the  valve  of  the 

colon,  ami  inverts  iii.it  Intestine,  we  find  the  ileum  is 

m.l  at  all  affected  ;  which  proves  that  the  mesentery, 
by  acting  as  a  stay,  prevents  its  Inversion. — {J.  Hun- 
ter.) 

From  the  natural  attachment  of  the  mesentery  to  the 
Intestines,  one  would,  at   the  first  \  lew  of  the  subject, 

conceive  il  Impossible  for  any  one  portion  of  gut  to  get 
far  w  iihin  another  ;  as  ibe  greater  extent  of  mesentery 
that  is  carried  in  along  with  it,  would  render  its  farther 

entrance  more  and  more  difficult,  and  we  should  ex- 
pect this  difficulty  to  be  greater  in  the  large  intestines 

than  in   the  small,  as  being  n ■  closely  confined  tu 

their  situation  ;  yet  one  of  the  largest  introsusceplions 
of  any  known  was  in  the  colon,  as  related  by  .Mr. 
Whately.— (Tide  Vhil.  Trans,  vol.  70,  p.  305.) 

The  introsusception  appeared  to  have  begun  at  the 
insertion  of  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  and  to  have  car 
ried  in  the  coacum  with  its  appendix.  The  ileum 
passed  on  into  the  colon,  till  the  wholeof  the  ascending 
colon,  the  transverse  arch,  and  descending  colon  were 
carried  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum.  The 
vlave  of  the  colon  being  the  leading  part,  it  at  last  got 
as  low  as  the  anus  ;  and  when  the  person  went  to 
stool  he  only  emptied  the  ileum  ;  for  one-half  of  the 
large  intestines  being  tilled  up  by  the  other,  the  ileum 
alone,  which  passed  through  the  centre,  discharged  its 
contents. — (J.  Hunter.) 

Two  questions  of  considerable  importance  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  in  considering  this  subject; 
Whether  there  are  any  symptoms,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  affection  can  be  ascertained  during  life? 
and  whether  we  possess  any  means  of  relieving  it, 
supposing  that  its  existence  could  be  discovered?  The 
symptoms  attending  an  introsusception,  are  common 
to  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  hernia,  and  ob- 
struction of  the  canal,  from  whatever  cause,  and  a 
volvulus  is  the  least  frequent  cause  of  such  symptoms. 
In  the  case  published  by  the  above  gentleman,  and  in 
those  related  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  .Mr.  Spry,  the  seat  of 
the  disease  was  clearly  denoted  by  a  hard  tumour  on 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  impossibility  of  throwing  up  more 
than  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  clysters  (JJei-in, 
Sprii,  Laiia-staff),  and  the  presence  of  the  other  symp- 
toms, would  lead  us  to  suspect  the  nature  of  the  disor- 
der. If  the  invaginated  portion  descended  so  low  as 
to  protrude  through  the  anus,  and  we  could  ascertain 
that  it  was  not  an  inversion  of  the  gut,  the  case  might 
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be  considered  as  clear,  and  we  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  delivering  a  prognosis,  which,  by  preparing  the 
friends  for  the  fatal  termination,  would  exonerate  us 
from  all  blame  on  its  occurrence. — (Langstaff.) 

Mr.  Bullin,  of  Fleet-market,  lately  attended  a  man 
who  died  of  an  introsusception  of  the  ileum  and  coe- 
cum  into  the  colon,  in  which  latter  bowel  there  was  a 
very  close  stricture  by  which  the  farther  descent  of  the 
other  intestines  had  been  impeded.  The  chief  symp- 
toms were  suppression  of  stools  and  violent  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  quite  unattended  with  vomiting,  and  at  first 
without  any  remarkable  change  in  the  pulse.  The 
preparation  which  is  in  Mr.  Bullin's  possession,  is  in- 
teresting. It  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  this  example, 
the  disease  and  stricture  of  the  colon  bad  been  the  ori- 
ginal complaint. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  bleeding,  to  les- 
sen the  inflammation  that  might  be  brought  on,  and 
quicksilver,  to  remove  the  cause,  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

Quicksilver  would  have  little  effect  either  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  if  the  introsusception  were  down- 
wards; for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  easily 
make  its  way  through  the  innermost  contained  gut, 
and  if  it  should  be  slopped  in  its  passage,  it  would,  by 
increasing  its  size,  become  a  cause  (as  before  observed) 
of  assisting  the  disease.  In  cases  of  the  retrograde 
kind,  quicksilver,  assisted  by  the  peristaltic  motion, 
might  be  expected  to  press  the  introsusception  back  ; 
but  even  under  such  circumstances  it  might  get  be- 
tween the  containing  and  inverted  gut  into  the  angle 
of  reflection,  and,  by  pushing  it  farther  on,  increase 
the  disease  it  is  intended  to  cure. — (J.  Hunter.) 

Every  thing  that  can  increase  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tine downwards,  is  to  be  particularly  avoided,  as  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  outer  con- 
taining gut,  and  thus  to  continue  the  disease.  Medi- 
cines can  never  come  into  contact  with  the  outer  fold, 
and,  having  passed  the  inner,  can  only  act  on  the 
outer  farther  down,  and  therefore  cannot  immediately 
affect  that  portion  of  the  outer  which  contains  the  in- 
trosusception ;  but  we  must  suppose  that  whatever 
affects  or  comes  into  contact  with  the  larger  portion  of 
the  canal,  so  as  to  throw  it  into  action,  will  also  affect 
by  sympathy  any  part  that  may  escape  such  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Hunter  therefore  recommends  emetics,  with 
the  view  of  inverting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  con- 
taining gut,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  the 
intestines  into  their  natural  situation. 

If  this  practice  should  not  succeed,  it  might  be  pro- 
per to  consider  it  as  a  retrograde  introsusception,  and 
by  administering  purges,  endeavour  to  increase  the  pe- 
ristaltic motion  downwards. — (J.  Hunter.) 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Langstaff",  that  it  is  to  be 
regretted  Hunter's  name  should  be  affixed  to  the  fore- 
going proposal,  or  that  it  is  an  absurd  one;  for  purga- 
tives and  emetics  were  only  recommended  to  increase 
the  peristaltic  action,  the  former  downwards,  the  latter 
upwards,  according  as  the  supposed  nature  of  the  case 
might  require,  and  this  effect  they  certainly  would 
have,  notwithstanding  vomiting  is  an  early  and  con- 
stant symptom  of  the  disease,  and  an  insuperable  con- 
stipation an  equally  invariable  attendant.  The  me- 
thod, I  allow,  however,  is  not  very  hopeful,  and  may 
sometimes  be  frustrated  by  the  formation  of  adhesions. 
According  to  Mr.  LangstafT,  the  Recherches  Histori- 
ques  stir  la  Gaslrotomie  dans  le  Cas  de  Volvulus,  par 
M.  Hevin,  contain  many  interesting  facts,  and  a  great 
deal  of  sound  reasoning.  There  we  find  a  very  ample 
discussion  of  the  question  concerning  the  propriety  of 
opening  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  disentangle  the  intro- 
suscepted  intestine ;  a  proposal  which  M.  Hevin  very 
properly  condemns. 

If  the  equivocal  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms of  volvulus  were  not  sufficient  to  deter  us  from 
undertaking  an  operation,  which,  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  imminently  hazardous  to  the  patient,  the 
state  of  the  invaginated  parts  would  entirely  banish  all 
thoughts  of  such  an  imprudent  attempt ;  for  the  dif- 
ferent folds  of  the  intestine  often  become  agglutinated 
to  each  other,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  withdrawn 
after  death  [Simpson,  Edinb.  Med.  Essays,  vol.  C, 
Hevin' s  4th  Obs. ;  Malcolm,  Physical  and  Lit.  Essays, 
vol.  2,  p.  360 ;  HunUr,  Med.  and  Chit:  Trans. ;  and 
Soemmering  in  Transl.  of  Baillie's  Morb.  Jinat) ;  nay, 
the  stricture  on  the  tntrosuscepted  part  may  cause  it  to 


inflame,  and  even  mortify. — (Soemmering.)  It  is  very 
clear,  that  in  this  state  of  parts,  the  operation  of 
gastrotomy  would  be  totally  inadmissible,  even  if  the 
symptoms  could  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  the  affected  part  could  be  easily  reached  and 
examined. 

The  forcible  injection  of  glysters  was  found  useless 
by  Dr.  Monro,  and  the  agglutination  of  the  parts  must 
produce  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  bowels  being 
pushed  back  by  this  means.  Some  have  proposed  the 
employment  of'  a  long  bougie,  or  a  piece  of  whalebone 
to  push  back  the  intestine;  and  this  proposal  may  be 
adopted  when  we  are  furnished  with  an  instrument 
adapted  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  large  intestine  to 
its  origin  in  the  right  ileum,  without  any  risk  of  perfo-  - 
rating  the  gut  in  its  course. — (Langstaff.) 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  both  surgery  and  medicine 
are  almost  totally  unavailing  in  the  present  disease. 
Yet  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  resources  of 
nature  are  exhibited  in  a  most  wonderful  and  astonish- 
ing manner,  while  those  of  art  completely  fail.  The 
invaginated  portion  of  intestine  sometimes  sloughs, 
and  is  discharged  per  anum,  while  the  agglutination 
of  the  parts  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  The  annals  of  medicine  furnish  numerous  in- 
stances, in  which  long  pieces  of  gut  have  been  dis- 
charged in  this  manner,  and  the  patient  has  recovered. 
Hence,  some  hope  may  be  allowed  under  the  most  un 
promising  circumstances.  In  a  case  related  in  Dun- 
can's Commentaries,  eighteen  inches  of  small  intestine 
were  voided  per  anum  ;  vol.  9,  p.  278.  Three  similar 
instances  occur  hi  M.  Hevin's  Memoir ;  twenty-three 
inches  of  colon  came  away  in  one  of  these,  and  twen- 
ty-eight of  small  intestines  in  another.  Other  cases 
occur  in  the  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  2,  p. 
361 :  in  Duncan's  Annals,  vol.  6,  p.  298;  in  the  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  where  Dr.  Baillie  states  that  a 
yard  of  intestine  was  voided.  The  patients  did  not, 
however,  ultimately  survive  in  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances.— (Langstaff,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal.)  A  very  interesting  case,  in  which  a  reco- 
very was  effected  on  this  principle,  and  in  which  from 
15  to  18  inches  of  the  ileum  were  discharged  from  the 
anus,  was  recorded  by  Mr.  Bush  last  year  (1823),  in 
the  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ. 

Langenbeck  has  recorded  an  instance,  in  which  a 
prolapsus  of  the  large  intestines  protruded  half  an  ell 
out  of  the  anus.  The  disease  had  lasted  thirty  weeks. 
Langenbeck  made  an  incision  into,  or  rather  through, 
the  protruded  inverted  bowel,  immediately  below  the 
sphincter  ani.  He  first  divided  the  inner  vascular 
coat,  then  the  muscular,  and  lastly  the  outer  coat,  with 
great  caution.  He  now  discovered,  within  the  pro- 
truded inverted  bowel  which  he  had  opened,  another 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  was  not  yet  in- 
verted. He  remarked  upon  it  the  appendices  epiploic^, 
and  the  white  shining  peritoneal  coat.  This  last  por- 
tion would  also  have  become  inverted,  had  the  disease 
continued.  He  next  reduced  the  latter  uninverted 
part,  and  afterward  succeeded  in  replacing  the  rest  of 
the  protrusion  ;  which  did  not  fall  down  again  when 
the  boy  had  stools.  No  bad  symptoms  immediately 
followed  ;  but  the  lad  being  very  weak,  survived  only 
eight  days.— (See  Bibl.fur  die  Chir.  b.  3,  p.  756.  Out. 
1811.) 

Hivin  in  Mini,  de  VJicad.  de  Chir.  vol.  4,  4to.  Hun- 
ter in  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  ani 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  103,  et  seq.  V  Encyclopi- 
die  Mithodiquc,  partie  Chir.  art.  Qastrotomie.  Ji.  Va- 
ter,  De  Invaginatione  Inlestinorum.  (Holler,  Lisp. 
Jinat.  1,  481.)  C.  H.  Velse,  Le  Mutuo  Inlestinorum 
Ingressu,  <?-c.  Lugd.  1742.  (Holler,  Lisp.  Jinat.  7, 
97.)  J.  C.  Lettsom,  The  History  of  an  Extraordinary 
Intussusception,  with  an  account  of  the  dissection  by 
Mr.  T.  Whately,  Ito.  Land.  1786.  Baillie's  Saics  of 
Engravings,  p.  4,  pi.  6.  Langstaff,  in  the  Edinb.  Med. 
and  Surgical  Journal,  JVo.  XI. 

INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS— (See  Uterus, 
Inversion  of.) 

IODINE.  The  following  are  the  formulas  recom- 
mended by  Brera  : — 1.  Tincture  of  iodine  made  by 
dissolving  48  grains  of  pure  iodine  in  an  ounce  of  al- 
cohol. The  dose  for  adults  is  from  5  to  20  drops  three 
times  a  day.  The  tincture  is  subject  to  decomposition, 
and  should  therefore  be  used  fresh.  Dr.  Manson's 
tincture  contains  one  drachm  of  iodine  in  5  iiss.  of 
rectified  spirit.    Of  this  he  commonly  prescribes  30 
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minimus  thrice  I  day  .Mr  Buchanan  puts  Zj.  of 
Iodine  t<>  J  •  ■  j -  ol  ilir;  exter- 

nal to  ihe  Internal  uie  ol  tin  medicine,  as  more  effica- 
cioui  .'ind  less  likely  to  create  nausea  and  other  un- 

that  when 
desquamation  of  the  cuth  le,  and  great  itching  fol- 
lowed  the  external  application  of  the  tincture,  the 
Ived  more  benefit  than  when  the  cuticle  re- 
tained Us  nalnial  appearance*— (On  Diseased  Joints, 
ide  by  forming  one  grain 
of  iodine  Into  two  pills,  with  elder-rob  and  liquorice 
taken  every  morning  and  evening,    -t. 
lodint   ointment,  made  by  mixing  a  drachm 
iodine  wnli  an  ounce  of  lard,  or  half  a  drachm  of  hy- 
drlodateof  potass  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  lard  ; 
of  the  former  about  a  scruple,  of  the  latter  a  bit  ahout 
ai  large  na  a  filbert,  maybe  rubbed  on  the  part  to 
which  it  is  Inte  u  li  d     l)r.  Mar 

mini  bai  i  m.  of  the  bydriodate  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 
iydriodate  of  potass,  formed  by  dis- 
solving 36  gra.  of  the  liydriodate  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
li  i-  given  In  the  -one  dose  as  the  tincture.    5. 
Solution  of  if"  ioduretted  bydriodate  of  potass,  made 
i  Ins  36  »is.  of  the  bydriodate  and  10  gis.  of 
pure  Iodine  in  10  drachms  of  water.    The  do 
beginning  of  Its  use,  should  not  be  more  than  5  or  G 
drop  ■  three  timet  a  day. 

from  Dr.  Keller'a  atatement,  in  the  Revue  Med.  for 
Jane,  1833,  It  appears,  that  the  ointment  is  made 
stronger  in  Prance  than  thai  mentioned  by  Brera,  two 
drachms  of  the  bydriodate  being  mixed  with  an  ounce 

Of  fat. 

In  administering  iodine,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
combine  it  with  aubstancea  calculated  to  decompose  it, 
mid  only  to  let  the  patient  lake  it  when  the  stomach  is 
empty.  The  liquid  preparationa  are  generally  given 
by  I  >  r  Coindei  in  syrup  and  water.    Winn  ill  effects 

arise  fi its  too  violent  operation,  such  as  pains  in  the 

■tomai  h,  chest,  bowels,  defective  vision,  loss  of  Bleep, 
palpitations,  tremoura,  convulsions,  &x.,  or  even  in 
conveniences  of  a  less  dangerous  kind,  the  medicine 
should  be  Immediate!)  discontinued.  A  Btricl  regimen, 
copious  mucilaginous  dunks,  the  tepid  bath, and  some- 

t »  bleeding,  are  necessary,    li  ia  hardly  necessary 

to  observe,  thai  the  use  of  Iodine  requires  a  great  deal 
of  caution,  as  several  cases  iia\>-  happened  in  which 
the  patients  were  poisoned  with  it.  (See  Ed.  Med 
.imirn.  vol.  23,  p.  325, 4»c.)  When  the  bronchoceie, 
or  other  tumour,  ia  also  in  too  great  a  state  of  irrita 
tion  from  the  medicine,  fomentations,  poultices,  and 
let  -iii's  are  indicated. 

Iodine  has  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  its 
efficacy  In  bronchoceie,  scrofula,  various  chronic  tu- 
moura,  diseased  joints,  enlargements  of  the  breast, 
bursal    mucosae,  testicle,  fcc— (See  Brera1. 

(   him, i  tull'   hdio,  »  sullr  dijj'i-rrntl    SIM  i  ulllliinnzitilli, 

Padua,  1823;  .'.  S.  Cbinrfet,  on  the  Effects  of  Iodine, 

in  Bronehoceli    and  Scrofula  j  a   Translation   of  his 

moirs,  by  Dr.   J.  R.  Johnson,  Land.   1821. 

mulary,  id.  2,  Load.  1824. 
,  on  tin   Effects  of  Iodine  in  Uronchocelc, 
Paralysis,   Chorea,  Scrofula,    Fistula  Lai 
Deafness,  '  Distor- 

tions of  ilu  Spins,  inj  .lb i.  Manson,  Svo,  Loud.  182o. 
j  mi  ci  .Y,  w  Mode  of  Trial  mint  for  Diseased 
Joints,  tyc   by  Thomas  Buchanan,  Boo,  Lond.1828.) 

IBIS,  PROLAPSUS  OF.  A  small  tumour,  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  iris  through  an 
opening  In  the  cornea.  It  is  sometimes  named  sta- 
phyloma of  the  his. 

The  causes  of  this  complaint  are  such  wounds  and 
Ulcers  ol  the  cornea  as  make  an  opening  of  a  certain 
extent  Into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, and  such  violent  contusions  of  the  eyeball  as 
occasion  a  rupture  of  the  cornea.  If  the  edges  of  a 
wound  In  ihis  situation,  whether  accidental,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cataract,  or  evacuating 
the  matter  of  bypopyum,  he  not  brought  Immediately 
afterward  Into  reciprocal  contact,  or  continue  not 
sufficient!}  agglutinated  together  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  aqueous  humour  from  the  anterior  chamber, 
regularly  as  ihis  fluid  is  reproduced  .  the  ii  is,  drawn  by 
iis  continual  flux  towards  the  cornea,  glides  between 
the  lips  id  the  wound,  becomes  elongated,  and  a por- 
tion  of  11  gradual!}  protrudes  in  yond  the  cornea,  In  the 

form  of  a  small  tumour.  The  same  thing  takes  place 
whenever  the  eyeball  unfortunately  receives  a  blow, 
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or  is  too  mucn  compressed  by  bandages,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  a  recent  wound  of  the  cornea.  Also  if  ti,e 
patient  should  be  affected,  in  this  circumstance,  with 
a  spa-iu  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  with  violent  and 
repeated  vomiting,  or  with  strong  and  frequent  cough- 
ing, a  prolapsus  of  the  iris  may  be  caused.  When  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  penetrates  the  anterior  chamber, 
inconvenience  happens  more  frequently  than 
when  there  is  a  recent  wound  of  that  membrane;  for 
the  solution  of  continuity  in  the  cornea,  arising  from 
an  ulcer,  i-  attended  w  itli  loss  of  substance,  and,  in  a 
membrane  so  tense  and  compact  as  this  is,  the  edges  of 
an  nicer  do  not  admit  of  being  brought  into  mutual 
contact. 

In  purulent  and  scrofulous  opbtfaalmy,  where  a  mi- 
nim ulceration  of  the  cornea  often  occurs,  the  exten- 
sive Implication  of  the  iris,  and  consequent  strabismus, 
Mr.  R.  VVelbank  conceives,  might  be  prevented  by  the 
early  application 'of  belladonna;  and  "perhaps  (he 
adds,,  where  I  he  ulceration  is  remote  from  the  circum 
ference  of  the  cornea,  and  very  small,  the  iris  may  be 
kept  wholly  disengaged,  till  processes  of  reparation 
prevent  the  ri-k  of  protrusion."— (JVote  in  hYiek's 
'I'ri  atise  mi  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  ed.  2,  p.  6.  11.) 

The  little  tumour  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  iris, 
viz.  brow  ii  or  grayish,  being  surrounded  at  its  base  by 
an  opaque  circle  of  the  cornea,  on  which  membrane 
there  is  an  ulcer,  or  a  wound  of  not  a  very  recent  de- 
scription. 

As  it  usually  happens  that  the  cornea  is  only  pene- 
trated  a!  one  pan  of  Its  circumference  by  a  wound  or 
ulcer,  only  one  prolapsus  of  the  iris  is  commonly  met 
With  in  the  same  eye.  But  if  the  cornea  should  bap- 
pen  to  be  wounded  or  ulcerated  at  several  distinct 
points,  the  iris  may  protrude  at  several  different  places 
of  the  same  eye,  forming  an  equal  number  of  small 
projecting  tumours  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea. 
Scarpa  has  seen  a  patient  who  had  three  very  distinct 
protrusions  of  the  iris  on  the  same  cornea,  in  const; 
pience  of  three  separate  ulcers  penetrating  the  anterior 
chamber,  one  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  seg 
men)  of  the  i  orni  a 

ll,  says  Scarpa,  the  delicate  structure  of  the  iris,  the 
great  quantity  of  blood  vessels  which  enter  it,  and  the 
numerous  nervous  filaments  which  proceed  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  it  as  a  common  centre,  he  considi 
nature  and  severity  of  those  symptoms  may  be  readily 
accounted  for,  whicb  are  wont  to  attend  this  disease, 
however  small  the  portion  of  the  iris  projecting  from 

the  cornea  may  be,  even  if  no  lamer  than  a  fly's  head. 
The  hard  and  continual  frictions  to  which  this  chin  ale 

membrane  is  then  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  eyelids,  together  with  the  access  of  air, 

tears,  and  s;iii>i  to  it,  are  causes  quite  adequate  to  Hie 
production  of  continual  irritation  :  and  Ihe  blood  which 
tends  to  the  point  of  the  greatest  irritation,  cannot  fail 
to  render  the  projecting  portion  of  the  iris  much  larger, 
almost  directly  after  its  protrusion,  than  it  was  at  the 
moment  of  its  first  passing  through  the  cornea.  Hence, 
ii  soon  bee. in.es  more  incarcerated  and  irritated.  In 
the  incipient  stale  of  the  disease,  the  patient  complains 
of  a  pain  similar  to  what  would  arise  from  a  pin  pe- 
ncil at  ins:  the  eye;  next  he  begins  to  experience,  at  the 
same  time,  an  oppressive  sensation  of  tightness  or 
constriction  over  the  whole  eyeball.  Inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  a  burning  effusion  of tears, 
and  an  absolute  inability  to  endure  the  light,  'succes- 
sively take  place.  As  the  protruded  portion  of  the  iris 
drags  alter  it  all  the  rest  of  this  membrane,  the  pupil 
assumes  of  mechanical  necessity  an  oval  shape,  and 
from  the  centre  of  the  iris  towards  the  seat 
Of  ihe  prolapsus.  The  intensity  of  the  pain,  produced 
by  the  inflammation,  and  oilier  symptoms,  do  net,  how- 
ever, always  continue  to  increase. 

Indeed,  old  protrusions  of  the  iris  are  often  noticed, 
where,  after  the  disease  has  been  left  to  itself,  the  pain 
and  inflammation  spontaneously  subside,  and  the  tu- 
mour becomes  nearly  insensible. 

In  ihe  early  Btage,  some  direct  the  iris  to  be  replaced 
by  means  of  a  whalebone  probe;  and,  in  case  of  dif 
Acuity,  a  dilatation  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea to  be  made  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the 
done  for  the  return  of  a  strangulated  intes- 
tinal hernia.  Others  only  recommend  stimulating  ihe 
prolapsed  portion  of  the  ins,  with  the  view  of  making 
it  contract  and  shrink  into  the  eye:  or  suddenly  ex- 
posing the  eye  affected  to  a  very  vivid  light,  m  tlw 
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belief  that,  as  the  pupil  then  forcibly  contracts,  the 
piece  of  tne  iris,  engaged  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  will  rise  to  its  proper 
place.  However,  Scarpa  represents  all  such  methods 
as  absolutely  useless,  and  even  dangerous.  Supposing 
it  were  possible,  by  such  attempts,  to  reduce  the  iris  to 
its  proper  situation  without  tearing  or  injuring  it,  still 
the  aqueous  humour  would  escape  again  through  the 
wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the  iris,  when 
replaced,  would  fall  down  the  moment  afterward,  and 
project  from  the  cornea  in  the  same  way  as  before  the 
operation.  Hence,  though  Scarpa  admits  that  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris  is  a  serious  accident,  he  argues,  that 
as  surgery  has  no  means  of  suppressing  at  once,  or  at 
least  ol  suspending,  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  humour 
through  a  wound,  much  less  through  an  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  when  either  exceeds  certain  limits,  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris,  far  from  being  an  evil  in  such  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  is  rather  useful,  and,  perhaps, 
the  only  means  of  preventing  the  total  loss  of  the  organ 
of  sight;  for  the  flap  of  the  iris  insinuates  itself,  like  a 
plug,  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  thus  completely  prevents  the  exit  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

Here  I  ought  to  observe,  that  Scarpa's  unlimited 
condemnation  of  the  plan  of  ever  attempting  to  replace 
the  iris  is  contrary  to  the  advice  delivered  by  Beer,  as 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  article  Cataract,  where 
the  treatment  of  the  protrusion  of  the  iris  after  the 
operation  of  extraction  is  noticed.  And  even  with 
respect  to  the  prolapsus  of  the  iris  from  ulceration 
making  its  way  through  the  cornea,  Beer  distinctly 
6tates,  that  a  recent  prolapsus  of  this  kind,  formed  in 
the  second  still  existing  stage  of  ophthalmy,  may  not 
only  be  lessened  by  proper  treatment,  calculated  to 
produce  a  quick  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer,  but  the  iris 
may  be  again  completely  removed  from  the  cornea, 
without  any  adhesion  to  the  edge  of  the  ulcer  takin;; 
place. — (-B.2,  p. 63.)  But  where  the  prolapsus  of  the 
iris  remains,  as  a  consequence  of  previous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eye,  Beer  confesses,  that  it  cannot  be  cured 
without  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea 
being  left,  and  a  dense  scar  on  the  latter  membrane  in 
the  situation  of  the  protruded  iris. — (Vol.  cit.  p. 66.) 

In  conformity  to  Scarpa's  principles,  there  are  two 
principal  indications  in  the  treatment  of  the  recent 
prolapsus  of  the  iris.  The  first  is,  to  diminish,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  exquisite  sensibility  in  the  pro- 
truded part  of  the  iris ;  the  other  is  gradually  to  destroy 
the  projecting  portion  of  this  membrane,  to  such  a 
depth  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  little  tumour 
from  keeping  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea  asunder,  and  retarding  cicatrization.  The  ad- 
hesion, however,  which  connects  the  iris  with  the 
inside  of  the  cornea,  must  not  be  destroyed. 

For  fulfilling  these  indications,  touching  the  portion 
of  the  iris  projecting  from  the  cornea  with  the  oxygen- 
ated muriate  of  antimony,  or  with  what  is  more  ex- 
peditious and  convenient,  the  argenluin  nilratum,  is 
recommended,  so  as  to  form  an  eschar  of  sufficient 
depth.  And  in  order  that  this  operation  may  be  ef- 
fected with  quickness  and  precision,  it  is  necessary 
that  an  assistant,  standing  behind  the  patient's  head, 
should  support  the  upper  eyelid  with  Peliier's  elevator ; 
and  that  the  patient  should  keep  his  eye  steadily  fixed 
on  one  object. 

While  the  assistant  gently  raises  the  upper  eyelid, 
the  surgeon  must  depress  the  lower  one  with  the  index 
and  middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand;  and,  with  the 
right,  he  is  to  be  ready  to  touch  the  little  prominence 
formed  by  the  iris  with  the  argentum  nitratum,  scraped 
to  a  point  like  a  pencil.  This  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
centre  of  the  little  tumour,  until  an  eschar  of  suf- 
ficient depth  is  formed.  The  pain  which  the  patient 
experiences  at  this  moment  is  very  acute ;  but  it  sub- 
sides as  soon  as  the  eye  is  bathed  with  warm  milk. 
The  caustic,  in  destroying  the  projecting  portion  of  the 
iris,  destroys  the  principal  organ  of  sensibility,  by 
covering  it  with  an  eschar  of  sufficient  depth  to  protect 
the  part  affected  from  the  effect  of  the  friction  of  the 
eyelids,  and  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  air  and 
tears.  This  is  the  reason,  not  only  why  the  sense  of 
pricking  and  constriction  in  the  eye  abates  after  the 
application  of  the  caustic,  but  also  why  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  undergoes  a  considerable  di- 
minution, M  well  as  the  burning  and  copious  effusion 
of  tea 


As  in  the  case  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  these  advan 
tages  only  last  while  the  eschar  remains  adherent  in  the 
little  tumour  formed  by  the  iris;  when  it  falls  off  as  it 
usually  does  two  or  three  days  alter  the  use  ill  n„. 
caustic,  all  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  are  re- 
kindled, with  this  difference,  that  they  are  less  intense 
and  acute  than  they  were  previously,  and  the  tumour 
of  the  iris  is  not  so  prominent  as  it  was  before  the 
caustic  was  applied.  When  these  symptoms  make 
their  appearance,  the  surgeon  must  once  more  have 
recourse  to  the  argentum  nitratum,  with  the  precau- 
tions explained  above;  and  he  is  to  employ  it  a  third 
and  even  a  fourth  time,  as  occasion  may  require,  nun! 
the  prominent  portion  of  the  iris  is  sufficiently  reduced 
to  a  level  with  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  ' 
cornea,  and  no  obstacle  is  left  to  the  granulating  pro- 
cess and  complete  cicatrization. 

There  is  a  certain  period,  beyond  which  the  applica- 
tion of  caustic  to  the  protruded  iris  becomes  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  though  at  first  it  may  have  been 
highly  beneficial ;  beyond  which  the  eschar,  which 
previously  soothed  the  pain,  exasperates  it,  ami  re- 
produces the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  in  almost 
as  vehement  a  degree  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  appears  to  Scarpa  to  be  Hie  cuse  whenever 
the  surgeon  continues  to  employ  the  caustic,  after  the 
little  tumour  of  the  iris  has  been  destroyed  to  a  level 
with  the  external  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  and  the  application  begins  to  destroy  the  gra- 
nulations just  as  they  are  originating.  Hence,  assoon 
as  the  surgeon  perceives  that  the  part  of  the  iris  pro- 
jecting from  the  cornea  is  sufficiently  lowered,  and  that 
the  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  far  from  al- 
laying, only  irritates  the  disease,  lie  must  desist  entirely 
from  using  the  caustic,  and  be  content  with  intro- 
ducing between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  every  two  bourn, 
the  collyrium  zinci  sulpbatis  with  the  mucilage  of 
quince  seeds.  Every  morning  and  evening,  Janin'e 
ophthalmic  ointment,  weakened  with  a  duuhle  or  triple 
proportion  of  lard,  is  to  be  applied.  It  the  stimulus 
of  such  local  remedies  should  not  disturb  the  work  of 
nature,  the  ulcer  gradually  diminishes,  and  heals  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight. 

The  adhesion  which  the  projecting  part  of  the  iris 
contracts  to  the  internal  margin  of  the  wound  or  ulcer 
of  the  cornea  during  the  treatment,  continues  the 
same  after  the  perfection  of  the  external  cicatrix,  and 
of  course  during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  lite.  Hence, 
even  after  the  most  successful  treatment  of  the  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris,  the  pupil  remains  a  little  inclined  to- 
wards the  place  of  the  scar  in  the  cornea,  and  of  an 
oval  figure.  The  change  in  the  situation  and  shape  of 
the  pupil,  however,  causes  little  or  no  diminution  of 
the  patient's  faculty  of  discerning  distinctly  the  small- 
est objects,  and  is  much  less  detrimental  to  the  sight 
than  one  inexperienced  in  these  matters  might  con- 
ceive; provided  the  scar  on  the  cornea  be  not  too  ex- 
tensive, nor  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  mem- 
brane. In  the  first  case,  the  sight  is  t  he  lessobstrucled, 
as  the  pupil,  which,  on  the  first  occurrence  of  the  pro 
lapsus,  was  narrow,  oblong,  and  drawn  considerably 
towards  the  wound  or  ulcer,  gradually  enlarges,  and 
forms  a  less  contracted  oval.  As  soon  as  the  wound 
is  completely  healed,  the  pupil  tends,  in  some  degree, 
to  occupy  its  former  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  cor- 
nea; a  fact  also  noticed  by  Richter. 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  recision  of  the  protrusion 
with  scissors  can  only  be  practised  with  success  when 
the  iris  has  contracted  a  firm  adhesion  to  the  internal 
edge  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  ;  and  more 
especially  in  that  ancient  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  in  which 
the  projecting  portion  of  the  iris  has  become  with  time 
almost  insensible,  hard,  and  callous,  with  its  base 
strangulated  between  the  edces  of  the  wound  or  ulcer 
of  the  cornea,  and  besides  being  adherent  to  them,  hav- 
ing also  a  slender  pedicle.  Scarpa  indeed  has  seen 
an  incarcerated  one  fall  off  of  itself. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  recision  of  the  old  pro- 
lapsus of  the  iris  is  not  attended  with  the  least  danger; 
for,  after  removing  with  a  stroke  of  the  scissors  that 
prominent  portion  of  the  iris  which  has  already  con- 
tracted internal  adhesions  to  the  ulcerated  margin  ol 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  level  with  the  ex- 
ternal edges  of  the  ulcer,  there  is  no  hazard  of  renew- 
ing the  effusion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  or  giving  an 
opportunity  for  armther  piece  of  the  iris  to  be  pro- 
truded.   One  or  two  applications  of  the  argentum  intra- 
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Nun  tuAu kfterwaril  for  die  production  of  grannia- 
i  I'uis  (mi  tin-  ulcer  oi  the  cornea,  .mil  the  foriDatkm  of  a 
en  "iirix.  But  it  ll  nut  to  In  tbe  in  aiinent  of  the  recent 
prolapsus  of  the  iris,  which  has  no  adhesions  in  the 
internal  edges  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  ol  the  cornea. 

in  i..ur  tubjei  is  affected  w  itb  recent  prolapsus  of  the 
Iris,  afh  r  Scarpa  bad  r<  moved,  with  a  pair  of  convex- 
edged  scissors,  a  portion  of  that  mernbrane  projecting 
beyond  the  cornea,  oi  ain.ui  the  itee  of  ■  fly's  head, 
be  found,  'in  the  ensuing  day,  thai  ■  new  poiuonof  the 
iris,  not  leae  than  tbe  Brat,  had  made  nt  way  through 
the  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  that  the  pupil  was  very 
much  contracted,  and  drawn  considerably  farther  to- 
wardi  the  nicer  of  tbe  cornea.  These  circumstances 
look  place  notwithstanding  the  wound  was  touched 
Immediately  afterward  with  the  argentum  nitratum. 
Hence  Scarpa  apprehends,  thai  if  he  were  ever  to  di- 
vide inch  B  little  tumour  again,  it  would  reappear,  and 
always  w  1th  an  additional  protrusion  of  tbe  iria,  and  a 
farther  distortion  ol  the  pupil.  The  advantage  of 
caustic  in  the  rt  I  anl  sensible  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  and 
the  use  of  scissors  only  in  old  callous  cases,  agree  also 
with  the  directions  given  both  by  Bear  and  IVlr.  Tra- 
vers. — ( Lehrt  von  den  Augmkr.  b.'2,p-G8;  and  Synop- 

There  i  a  particular  species  of  prolapsus,  much  less 
frequent,  Indeed,  than  that  of  the  iris,  but  which  does 
OOCUr,  and,  in  Scarpa's  opinion,  is  very  improperly 
termed  by  modem  oculists,  "  /imlftpsus  of  the  tunic  of 

the  aqueous  humour." — (Janin,  Pcllier,  (iuirin,  Oleiie, 
tic)  JSeither  do  his  sentiments  upon  this  suhject 
agree  with  those  of  Beer,  whose  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  noticed  in  the  article  Cataract. 

We  shall  there  sec  that  it  is  a  CBtM  Which  be  terms 
ccratonln,  and  which  he  thinks  arises  fiom  a  yielding 
Of  the  inner  layers  ol  the  cornea,  in  consequence  of  the 
outer  oins  not  having  united.    And  Iii  bis  second  vol. 

p.  59,  he  has  given  B  description  Of  the  same  kind  of 
disease  from  the  support  ol  the  outer  layers  of  the 

a  being  destroyed  by  ulceration.    This  is  a  point 

on  which  tbe  most  experienced  men  differ  so  much, 
that  it  is  difficult  in  reconcile  their  statements.    Dr. 

Vetch  Mima  to   have  full  reliance  upon  the  accuracy 

ni  the  accounts  of  a  protrusion  of  the  membrane  of 
the  aqueous  humour.  —  [Treatise  mi  J)iseascs  of  the 
Ey«,  p.  54,  iVc.t  Mr.  Travern  inclines  to  Beer's  view 
of  the  sniijcci,  and  details  reasons  for  doubting  that  tbe 
distinct  texture  "  us  appearance  corres- 
pond! accurately  to  that  of  the  innermost  lamella  of  the 
I'oriu'M."— (synopsis, ire.  j>.  110.) 

It  is,  says  Scarpa,  a  transparent  vesicle,  filled  with 
an  aqueous  fluid,  and  composed  of  a  very  delicate 
membrane,  projecting  from  a  wi i  or  nicer  of  the 

Cornea,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  iris  does  under 
similar  circumstances.     Scarpa  has  several  times  seen 

this  transparent  vesicle,  foil  of  water,  elongating 
Itself  beyond  the  cornea,  shortly  after  the  operation 
fur  the  extraction  ol  the  cataract,  and  sometimes  also 

in  consequence  Of  Ml  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  especially  af- 
tei  rest  rinding  a  prolapsed  portion  of  the  iris. 
The  generality  of  oculists  believe,  that  this  little 

transparent  tumour  consisls  of  the  delicate,  elastic,  dia- 
phanous membrane  which  invests  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cor  ma.  ami  is  described  by  Descemet  and  Demours. 
'■  As  soon  as  the  membrane  lining  tbe  cornea  (they 
s  a\  i  i-  exposed  by  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  latter, 

and  the  delicate  pellicle  can  no  longer  resist  the  impulse 

oi  the  humours  pressing  behind  it,  it  is  necessitated  to 
yield  gradually,  to  become  elongated,  and  to  project 
from  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  exactly  in  the 

form  of  a  pellucid  vesicle."    But,  says  Scarpa,  bow 

remote  this  theory  is  Irnin  the  truth  must  he  ma- 
nliest .  l.  The  delicate  and  elastic  pellicle  described  by 
Descemet  and  Demours,  is  not  separable  by  any  arti- 
fice from  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea,  except  near 

where    the  cornea  and   sclerotica    unite.     Since  these 

protruded  vesicles  make  their  appearance  in  practice 
nt  every  point  of  the  cornea,  and  even  at  its  very  cen- 
tre), where  the  alMivc  pellicle  is  certainly  neither  sepa- 
rate nor  ilisiinci  from  the  compact  texture  of  the  cor- 
nea, ii  may  at  hast  be  asserted  thai  the  tunic  of  the 
aqueous  humour  does  not  in  every  instance  constitute 
the  transparent  vesicle  in  question,  'i.  Tt  is  a  well- 
know  ii  tact,  that  this  vesicular  pellucid  prolapsus  hap- 
l>eiis  more  frequentlj  after  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
. net  than  on  any  other  occasion.  In  this  case,  since 
the  tunic  of  the  aqueous  humour  has  certainly  been 
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divided  to  afford  an  exit  to  the  crystalline,  no  one  can 
Ire  of  opinion,  that  the  transparent  vesicle  which  pro- 
trudes from  the  cornea  after  this  operation  ought  to  be 
attributed  to  the  distention  and  protrusion  of  the  tunic 
of  the  aqueous  humour.  I).  If,  incases  of  ulcers  oi 
the  cornea,  the  transparent  vesicle  should  sometimes 
appear  after  the.  recision  of  the  prolapsus  of  the  iris* 
it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  consisted  of  the  tunic  of  tl« 
aqueous  humour,  it  ought  invariably  to  appear  before 
I  he  prolapsus  of  Ihe  iris.  4.  Should  the  surgeon  re- 
move the  protruded  vesicle  to  a  level  with  the  cornea 
hy  a  stroke  of  the  scissors,  a  small  quantity  of  limpid 
water  is  seen  to  ooze  out,  at  the  moment  when  the  in- 
cision is  made,  without  any  part  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour escaping  from  the  anterior  chamber.  This  in- 
convenience would  be  inevitable  were  the  protruded  ve- 
sicle in  question  formed  by  the  delicate  elastic  pellicle, 
which  is  said  to  invest  the  inner  surface  of  the  cornea. 
Besides,  the  little  transparent  tumour  disappears  when 
the  incision  is  made;  hut  often  another  one,  exactly 
similar  to  what  was  cut  off,  is  found  in  the  very  same 
place  the  following  day.  Had  the  little  transparent 
tumour  been  composed  of  the  tunic  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  elongated  out  of  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  it  couid  not  ai  all  events  have  been  reproduced 
at  the  same  part  of  the  cornea. 

It  is  clear  to  Scarpa,  that  the  pretended  prolapsus  of 
the  tunic  of  the  aqueous  humour  is,  strictly  speaking, 
only  a  forcible  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  which,  from  too  much  pressure  being  made 
on  the  eye,  either  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  or  after- 
ward, or  from  a  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in 
sinuates  itself  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  alter 
the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  projects  in  the  form 
of  a  transparent  vesicle.  The  same  thimi  also  hap- 
pens after  ulcers  of  the  cornea,  whenever  the  aqueous 
humour  has  escaped,  and  a  portion  of  the  vitreous 
humour  is  urged  by  forcible  pressure  towards  the  ulcer 
facing  the  pupil;  or  whenever  an  elongated  piece  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  after  the  recision  of  a  prolapsed 
portion  of  the  iris,  posses  liy  a  shorter  route  than 
through  the  pupil,  between  the  lips  of  the  ulcer  of  the 
cornea.  At  length  we  understand  why  in  both  these 
instances  a  transparent  vesicle  forms,  even  alter  the 
recision  of  the  tunic  of  the  aqueous  Imniouror  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea;  and  why  it  very  often  reappears  in 
the  same  place,  though  it  has  been  cut  away  to  a  level 
will)  the  cornea.  It  is  because  one  or  more  cells  of 
the  vitreous  humour,  constituting  the  transparent  vesi- 
cle, are  succeeded  after  their  removal  by  other  cells  of 
the  same  humour,  which  glide  between  the  lips  of  the 
wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea  into  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

The  treatment  of  this  species  of  prolapsus  consists 
in  removing  the  transparent  vesicle  projecting  from 
the  wound  or  ulcer,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors  with  convex  edges,  and  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  wound  of  Ihe  cornea  immediately  afterward  into 
perfect  apposition,  in  order  that  they  may  unite  to- 
gether as  exactly  as  possible.  But  when  there  is  an 
ulcer  of  the  cornea,  as  soon  as  the  vesicle  is  removed, 
the  sore  must  he  touched  with  the  argentum  nitratum, 
so  that  the  eschar  may  resist  any  new  prolapsus  of  the 
vitieous  humour,  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  the 
ulcer  of  the  cornea  to  granulate  and  heal. 

if,  in  some  particular  cases,  the  vesicle  should  not 
project  sufficiently  from  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea to  be  included  in  the  scissors,  the  same  object  may 
be  accomplished  by  puncturing  the  tumour  with  a  lan- 
cet or  couching  needle  ;  for  when  the  limpid  fluid  which 
it  contains  is  discharged,  the  membrane  forming  it 
shrinks  within  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  nicer  of  the 
cornea,  and  no  longer  hinders  the  union  of  the  former 
or  the  cicatrization  of  the  latter. 

Should  the  transparent  tumour  reappear  in  the  same 
situation  the  day  after  its  recision  or  puncture,  it  is 
right  to  repeat  one  of  these  operations,  and  to  adopt 
farther  measures  for  maintaining  the  edges  of  the 
wound  of  tbe  cornea  in  contact ;  or,  if  it  should  be  an 
ulcer,  the  eschar  must  be  made  to  adhere  more  deeply 
to  its  bottom  and  sides,  so  as  form  a  greater  obstacle  to 
the  escape  of  the  vitreous  humonr.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  surgeon  must  take  all  possible  care  to  ob- 
viate such  causes  as  have  a  tendency  to  propel  the  vitre- 
ous humour  towards  the  wound  or  ulcer  of  the  cornea; 
particularly  too  much  pressure  on  the  eyelids,  spasms; 
of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  coughing,  sneezing,  efiene 
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at  stool,  and  other  similar  ones ;  and  cars  must  also  be 
taken  to  check  the  piogress  of  inflammation. 

Scarpa  has  seen  a  prolapsus  of  the  choroid  coat,  two 
lines  from  the  union  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica, 
in  the  inferior  hemisphere  of  the  eye.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  small  abscess,  the  consequence  of  severe  oph- 
thalmy.  The  treatment  consisted  in  applying  the  ar- 
gentum  nitratum  several  times  to  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  choroides,  until  it  was  consumed,  and  reduced 
to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea. 
The  part  then  healed.  The  eye  remained,  however, 
considerably  weakened,  and  the  pupil  afterward  be- 
came nearly  closed. — Scarpa  sulle  Principals  Malattie 
degli  Occhi,  Venezia,  1802.  Richter's  Anfangs.  der 
Wundarzneykunst,  b.  3  ;  Von  den  Vorfalle  der  Regen- 
bogenhaut.  Peltier,  Obs.  sur  I'OEil,  p.  350.  C.  J.  Beer, 
Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten,  b.  1,  §  402,  518, 
and  592;  and  b.  2,  §  58,  62,  &e.  8vo.  Wien,  1813—1817. 
J.  Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  51,  8vo.  hond.  1818.  ./.  Vetch, 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  53, 
&-c.  hond.  8vo.  1820.  B.  Trovers,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  116,  280,  frc.  8vo.  Land.  1820. 
Weller  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Transl.  by  Dr.  Mon- 
teath,  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  F rick  on  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  ed.  2,  by  R.  Welbank,  8vo.  Lond.  1826. 

For  a  description  of  the  manner  of  dividing  the  iris, 
in  order  to  make  an  artificial  pupil,  when  the  natural 
one  is  closed,  refer  to  Pupil,  Closure  of. 

Iris,  Effects  of  certain  Narcotics  upon  the.  See 
Belladonna  and  Cataract.  The  following  work 
upon  the  subject  also  merits  attention: — C.  Himly, 
de  la  Paralysie  de  I' Iris  par  une  Application  locale  de 
la  Jusquiaume,  ct  de  son  Utility  dans  le  Traitement  de 
plusieurs  Maladies  des  Yeux,  2de  ed.  l2mo.  Altona,  1805. 

IRITIS.  Inflammationof  theiris.— SeeOpHTHALMY. 

ISCHU'RIA.  (From  i'<xx(i>,  to  restrain  ;  and  oloov, 
the  urine.)     A  suppression  or  stoppage  of  the  urine. 

The  distinction  between  a  suppression  and  reten- 
tion of  urine  is  practical  and  judicious.  The  former 
most  properly  points  out  a  defect  in  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys ;  the  latter,  an  inability  of  expelling  the 
urine  when  secreted. — {Hey.) 

The  first  disease  is  not  very  common,  is  named  is- 
churia renalis,  or  suppression  of  urine,  and  belongs 
to  the  province  of  the  physician  ;  the  second  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly frequent  disorder,  is  named  ischuria  vesicalis, 
or  retention  of  urine,  and  its  treatment  is  altogether 
surgical.— (See  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Retention  oj '.) 

ISSUE  signifies  an  ulcer,  made  designedly  by  the 
practitioner,  and  kept  open  a  certain  time,  or  even 
the  patient's  whole  life,  for  the  cure  or  prevention  of 
a  variety  of  diseases. 

The  physician,  in  his  practice,  has  frequent  occasion 
to  recommend  the  making  of  an  issue,  and  the  surgeon 
finds  it  a  principal  means  of  relief  in  several  important 
cases,  as  for  instance,  white  swellings,  disease  of  the 
hip-joint,  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  &c.  Many  persons 
are  never  in  health,  or,  at  least,  fancy  themselves 
always  ill,  unless  they  have  an  issue  formed  in  some 
part  of  their  body  or  another.  The  making  of  an  is- 
sue, indeed,  is  not  unfrequently  considered  as  an  imi- 
tation of  nature,  who,  of  her  own  accord,  often  forms 
ulcers  and  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body  (as 
is  not  uncommonly  conjectured)  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  pernicious  humours,  whereby  people  are 
supposed  to  be  freed  from  grievous  disorders,  and  have 
their  health  preserved.  The  humoral  pathologists 
were  excessively  partial  to  these  notions,  which,  at 
the  present  time,  will  be  found  by  every  experienced 
practitioner  to  influence  the  mass  of  mankind,  and 
render  the  formation  of  issues  more  common  than 
perhaps  is  consistent  with  the  better  established  prin- 
ciples of  medical  science.  Few  old  subjects  will  allow 
a  sore  of  long  standing  to  be  dried  up  (as  the  expres- 
sion is),  without  requiring  the  surgeon  immediately 
afterward  to  make  an  issue  for  them.  When  an  ulcer 
has  existed  a  great  length  of  time,  the  constitution, 
may  possibly  become  so  habituated  to  it,  that  the 
health  may  really  suffer  from  its  being  healed.  "  I 
have  often  (says  the  experienced  Dr.  Parry)  seen  va- 
rious thoracic  affections,  as  pulmonary  consumption, 
asthma,  carditis,  or  hydrothorax,  arise  from  the  spon- 
taneous, or  artificial  cure  of  ulcers,  perpetual  blisters, 
or  fistnln»."— (Elements  of  Pathology,  Src.  p.  386.) 
Asthmatic  complaints,  severe  headaches,  &c.  are  fre- 
qjuenily  observed  to  follow  the  cicatrization  of  an  old  , 
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ulcer ;  but  whether  they  would  have  happened  if  >■ 
issue  had  been  made  in  time,  is  a  question  difficult  of 
positive  determination;  for  many  persons  with  old 
ulcers  are  not  prevented  from  suffering  from  asthma 
and  headache.  The  plan  of  making  an  issue,  however 
is  commendable  both  as  rational  and  exempt  from  dan' 
ger.  Whatever  may  be  the  solidity  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  offered  by  medical  writers,  in  regard  to 
issues  the  practitioner  who  has  his  eyes  open  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  benefit  often  derived  from  such  means- 
and  if  there  be  any  unquestionable  facts  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  we  may  confidently  set  down  anions 
them  the  frequent  possibility  of  relieving  one  disease 
by  exciting  another  of  a  less  grievous  and  more  cura- 
ble nature. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  an  issue:  oneiswith 
a  lancet,  or  scalpel ;  the  other  with  caustic. 

The  place  for  the  issue  being  fixed  upon,  the  surgeon 
and  his  assistant  are  to  pinch  up  a  fold  of  the  inleeu- 
ments,  and,  with  a  lancet  or  knife,  make  in  them  an 
incision  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  pea,  or  as  many  neaB 
as  may  be  thought  proper.  The  pea  or  peas  are  then 
to  be  placed  in  the  cut,  and  covered  with  apiece  of  ad- 
hesive plaster,  a  compress,  and  bandage.  The  peas 
first  inserted,  need  not  be  removed  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  suppuration  will  have  begun;  but  the  is- 
sue is  afterward  to  be  cleaned  and  dressed  every  day 
and  have  fresh  peas  put  into  it.  The  preceding  is  the 
ordinary  method  of  making  such  issues  as  are  intended 
to  contain  only  one  or  two  peas. 

When  the  issue  is  to  be  larger,  which  is  generally 
proper  in  cases  of  diseased  vertebrae,  white  swellings, 
&c,  the  best  plan  is  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  integu- 
ments with  caustic.  The  caustic  potassa,  blended 
with  quicklime,  is  mostly  preferred  for  this  purpose. 
The  situation  and  size  of  the  issue  having  been  deter- 
mined, the  surgeon  is  to  take  care,  that  the  caustic 
does  not  extend  its  action  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
With  this  view,  he  is  to  take  a  piece  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, and  having  cut  a  hole  in  it,  of  the  exact  shape  and 
size  of  the  issue  intended  to  be  made,  he  is  to  apply  it 
to  the  part.  Thus  the  plaster  will  defend  the  adjacent 
skin  from  the  effects  of  the  caustic,  while  the  uncovered 
portion  of  integuments,  corresponding  to  the  hole  in 
the  plaster,  is  that  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  The 
caustic  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  bit  of  lint,  or  tow, 
and  its  end,  having  been  a  little  moistened  with  water, 
is  to  be  steadily  rubbed  upon  the  part  of  the  skin  where 
the  issue  is  to  be  formed.  The  frictions  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, till  the  whole  surface,  intended  to  be  destroyed, 
assumes  a  darkish  corroded  appearance.  The  caustic 
matter  may  now  be  carefully  washed  off  with  some  wet 
tow.  The  plaster  is  to  be  removed,  and  a  linseed  poultice 
applied.  As  soon  as  the  eschar  is  detached,  or  any 
part  of  it  is  loose  enough  to  be  cut  away-,  without  pain  or 
bleeding,  the  peas  are  to  be  inserted  and  confined  in 
their  proper  place  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster. 
Some  use  beans  for  the  purpose  ;  others  beads,  which 
answer  very  well,  and  have  the  advantage  of  serving  for 
any  length  of  time,  when  washed  and  cleaned  every 
day.  If  the  issue  is  of  a  longitudinal  shape,  the  peas, 
beans,or  beads  may  be  more  easily  kept  in  their  places, 
when  a  thread  is  passed  through  them. 

Issues  ought  always  to  be  made,  if  possible,  in  a  situ- 
ation where  the  peas  will  not  be  much  disturbed  by 
the  ordinary  motions  of  the  body,  nor  interfere  with 
the  action  of  muscles.  The  interspaces  between  the 
margins  and  insertions  of  muscles  are  deemed  the 
most  eligible  places.  Thus,  issues  in  the  arm  are 
usually  made  just  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  by  the  side  of  the  external  edge  of  the  biceps. 
In  the  lower  extremities,  issues  are  often  made  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  thigh,  immediately  above  the  knee,  in 
a  cavity  that  may  be  readily  felt  there  with  the  fingers. 
Sometimes  issues  are  made  upon  the  inside  of  the  leg, 
just  below  the  knee.  For  the  relief  of  certain  affec- 
tions of  the  head  or  eye,  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  com- 
monly selected  as  a  good  situation.  In  caries  of  the 
vertebras,  they  are  made  on  each  side  of  the  spinous 
processes.  In  cases  of  diseased  hips,  they  are  formed 
in  a  depression  just  behind  and  below  the  trochanter 
major.  When  the  nature  of  the  disorder  does  not  par- 
ticularly indicate  the  situation  for  the  issue,  the  arm 
should  be  preferred  to  the  leg,  as  issues  upon  the  upper 
extremities,  especially  the  left  arm,  are  much  less  an- 
noying, than  upon  either  of  the  lower  limbs. 

The  great  art  of  keeping  an  issue  open,  for  a  long 
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while,  consists  in  maintaining  an  equal  and  effectual 
opon  the  peas,  by  «im  ii  means,  they  are 
confliu  'I  In  their  placet,  little  depressions  are  made  for 
them,  and  the  granulations  binderad  from  rising. 
( 'ompressi  ■  of  pasteboard  and  sheet-lead  will  often  be 
found  highly  useful.  Tins  plan  la  the  sun 
preventing  the  leaue  from  bealing,  and  the  most  likely 
id  save  the  patient  all  the  severe  and  repeated  suffering, 
which  the  fresh  application  of  the  cauallc,  or  the  use 
of  stimuli'  new  the  son;  and 

repreei  the  fungous  flesh,  unavoidable  occai 

There  Ii  a  method  <>i  making  issues  with  the  caustic 
made  lulu  a  sort  of  paste,  which  is  laid  upon  the  part 
hit  uncovered  by  the  adhesive  plaster.    Il 
me  to  be  a  more  tedious  and  painful  plan,  and  I  do  not 
ret  ommend  It. 

ii  baa  been  suspected  that  the  pale  arialng  from  the 
caustic  might  i"-  leesi  ru  d,  by  mixing  opium  with  the 
application;  but  the  idea  seems  not  at  all  probable; 
the  destruction  of  a  pan  of  the  skin  must  Inevitably 
Cause  I  onsiderable  pain,  with  whatever  substance  it  is 
produced,  and  opium  Itself,  so  far  from  heing  likely  to 
diminish  the  agony,  is  itself  a  violent  stimulus,  when- 
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ever  it  comes  Into  contact  with  the  exposed  extremities 
of  the  nerves. 

[The  inconvenience  arising  from  pea  issues,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  them  open  for  a  length  of  time,  ad 
is  often  needful,  have  long  since  suggested  to  surgeons  a 
variety  of  other  methods  of  making  issues,  less  trouble- 
some to  the  patient  and  his  medical  attendant.  Some 
ill  these  expedients  are  here  alluded  to,  and  1  will  add 
another  which  I  have  adopted  for  a  number  of  years 
ne.st  satisfactorily,  and  for  which  1  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
P.  K.  Rogers  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia, 
The  issue  is  made  by  the  simple  process  of  rubbing  the 
skin  with  astick  of  the  potass,  pur.  vulgo  lapis  infernalls, 
until  as  much  of  the  surface  is  destroyed  as  is  neces- 
sary. The  process  is  effected  in  about  five  minutes,  if 
constantly  applied ;  and  its  perfection  is  known  by  the 
black  and  horny  aspect  of  the  eschar.  Its  properly 
may  he  instantly  neutralized  if  too  violent,  by  washing 
the  part  with  vinegar,  and  the  effect  ceases.  A  poul- 
tice is  then  applied,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  there 
is  a  slough  comes  off;  when  it  may  be  dressed  with 
savin  ointment,  which  will  keep  it  open  indefinitely. — 
Reese.] 


f  AW-BONE,  AMHJTATION  OF  CONSIDERA- 
•*  RLE  PORTIONS  OFTHE  LOWER.  This  ope- 
ration, which  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  modern 

surgery,  was  first  performed,  by  Dr.  Molt,  in  America  ; 
and  it  DBS  since  been  done  by  Oupiiytren,  Graefe,  Lal- 

lemand,  Byrne,  M'Clennan,  Lizara,  Crampton,  Cusack, 
Hodgson,  [Wegner,  Randolph,  J.  K.  Rogers,  Reese,]  and 
others. 

[The  operation  of  amputation  Of  the  lower  jaw,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  In  surgery,  was  doubtless  firtt 

performed  by  Dr.  Mott,  although  Mr.  Cooper,  in  his 

"  i'u-t  lanes,''  has  attributed  it  to  Dupuytren,  and  the 
"  Philadelphia  editor"  {ttat  nomine  umbra)  of  the 
last  edition,  ascribes  it  to  Dr.  Deadrickof  Tennessee. 
It  is  passing  Strange,  that  BUrglCal  writers  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  removing  a  "port  of  the  lower  jaw'' 
and  that  part  the  sympikists,  and  the  amputation  of  the 

hone  ,it  tht  nrlii  idntitni.     They  may  write  these  two 

operations  among  their  synonj  mee,  bui  I  apprehend  If 

they  encounter  the  latter  operation  on  the  living  sub- 
ject, they  will  never  again  proclaim  their  identity. 
l'lilmiim  qui   mi  mil,  f,  int.     Dr.  Mott  is  not  only  the 

jfrstgbul  the  only  surgeon,  who  has  amputated  the  bone 
sin  (  essfully  at  the  articulation,  except  (since)  Dr.  Cu- 
sack, of  Dublin.  The  removal  Of  a  part  of  this 
bone  has  been  very  often  performed,  even  in  this 
country;  and  although  1  am  one  of  those  who  have 
leiinn  ed  a  part  of  litis  bone  successfully,  and  that  part 
extending  from  the  bicuspid  tooth  Of  the  left  side  to 
the  angle  of  the  right,  yet  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  insinuate  thai  the  difficult]  and  hazard  of  removing 

it  tit  the  Join)  is  not  a  vastly  different  and  more  formi- 
dable operation.  And,  reasoning  a  priori,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  had  not  Dr.  Mott  demonstrated 
Its  practicability,  many  of  those  who  now  discourse 
very  gravely  of  the  facility  of  its  performance,  and 
even  presume  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of 
operating,  and  condemn  certain  steps  in  his  operation, 

Would  themselves  shudder  tit  proposing  to  remove  this 
bone  at  the  joint,  m  after  the  carotid  aitery  was 
secured. 

The  propriety  of  tying  the  carotid,  as  a  preliminary 
step  in  this  operation,  or  its  necessity  at  least,  may  he 
questioned.  l>r.  Motl  has  since  performed  the  same 
operation  without  tying  the  carotid,  and  by  experience 
is  com  lined  that  it  would  lie  unnecessary  in  cases  in 
winch  he  would  formerly  have  thought  it  indispensa 
hie.  There  may  he  cases  of  the  disease  for  which  this 
operation  is  necessary, in  which,  from  the  extension  of 

I  he  disease,  and  I  he  si  tit  e  of  the  vessels,  it  Would  be  un- 
safe io  proceed  to  the  operation  without  tying  the  caro- 
tid ;  in    general,   however,  it  may  he  dispensed  with. 

I  recollect  some  years  since,  In  rt  moving  a  tumour  from 

the  neck.  I  commenced  by  lying  the  carotid,  and  from 
the  hemorrhage  1  encountered  Immediately  afterward, 
in  extirpating  the  tumour,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  no 


advantage  whatever  had  been  derived  from  the  liga 
ture  to  that  vessel ;  and  I  have  never  since  thought  it 
needful  to  repeat  it;  although  I  have  often  removed 
tumours  of  the  jaw  and  neck,  for  which  it  is  said  to  be 
necessary.  But  to  tie  this  vessel  at  one  time,  and  then 
wait  a  few  days  before  proceeding  to  the  operation, 
is  the  climax  of  surgical  folly  ;  and  it  is  mortifying  to 
hear  this  course  recommended  by  very  high  authori- 
ties. Experience  will  convince  any  operator  that  the 
circulation  will  be  as  fully  restored  in  a  few  hours,  as 
though  his  ligature  were  in  his  pocket. 

In  amputating  the  lower  jaw,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  subsequent  management  of  each  individual  case 
has  been  g  work  requiring  much  skill  and  attention. 
More  than  one  of  the  cases  which  have  resulted  unfa- 
vourably have  been  attributed  to  the  effort  of  degluti- 
tion, which  became  necessary  before  the  parts  had 
united.  Indeed,  the  wound  made  liy  the  surgeon  is  so 
extensive,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  so  Important 
in  succi  as,  that  many  days  ought  to  elapse  before  even 
the  saliva  should  be  suffered  to  pass  into  the  stomach. 
Hence  the  patient  is  directed  to  lie  on  the  side,  so  that 
the  saliva  may  flow  out  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  col- 
lecting in  the  throat. 

The  patient  on  whom  I  operated  in  April,  1828,  was 
in  frail  health,  and  00  years  of  age.  At  the  time  of  the 
operation  he  was  so  reduced  by  starvation  and  loss  of 
sleep,  consequent  upon  an  osleosarcomatous  tumour 
of  the  jaw,  which  obstructed  deglutition,  and  impaired 
his  respiration,  that  I  would  not  have  ventured  upon 
its  removal,  if  I  had  designed  to  deprive  him  of  food 
even  for  six  days,  as  surgeons  direct.  I  knew  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  food  and  drink  of  cordial  and 
nutritious  character  ;  and  accordingly  half  an  hour 
after  the  operation,  I  introduced  the  stomach-tube  of 
elastic  gum,  and  thus  poured  into  the  stomach  half  a 
pint  of  wine  and  water.  It  was  passed,  without  in- 
convenience, several  times  a  day  for  the  first  week, 
and  water,  coffee,  chocolate,  soup,  and  other  fluids 
thus  introduced,  until  the  eighth  day,  when  he  could 
swallow  with  ease ;  entire  union  having  already  taken 
place,  from  the  quiet  state  in  which  the  parts  had  been 
kept.  I  apprehend  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube,  in 
these  cases,  will  remove  much  of  the  hazard  attending 
them,  and  be  found  greatly  to  promote  the  rapid  reco- 
very o(  the  patients. — (See  note  on  article  Ostco-Sar- 
coma.) — Reese.] 

JOINTS,  DISEASES  OF.  The  joints  are  subject 
to  numerous  diseases,  which  are  more  or  less  danger- 
ous, according  to  their  particular  nature.  Like  all 
other  parts,  the  joints  are  liable  to  inflammation  and 
abscesses  ;  their  capsules  frequently  become  distended 
with  an  aqueous  secretion,  and  the  disease  termed 
hydrops  articuli  is  produced  ;  hut  the  most  important 
of  all  their  morbid  affections  are  the  cases  which  a 
few  years  ago  were  indiscriminately  called  uhite  sneti-' 
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JOINTS. 


ings,  scrofulous  joints,  and  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint. 
Here,  as  Mr.  Brodie  remarks,  the  same  name  lias  been 
frequently  applied  to  dillerent  diseases,  and  the  same 
disease  has  received  different  appellations.  And  con- 
tusion with  respect  to  the  diagnosis  always  gives  rise 
to  a  corresponding  confusion  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployment of  remedies.  Although,  says  he,  diseases 
in  their  advanced  stage  extend  to  all  the  dissimilar 
parts  of  which  the  joints  are  composed,  such  is  not 
the  case  in  the  beginning.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
morbid  actions  commence,  sometimes  in  one  and  some- 
times in  another  texture,  differing  in  their  nature,  and, 
of  course,  requiring  to  be  differently  treated,  according 
to  the  mechanical  organization  and  vital  properties  of 
the  part  in  which  they  originate. — (See  Pathological 
and  Surgical  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  p.  2, 8vo. 
Lond.  1318.)  It  was  this  idea,  which  led  Mr.  Brodie 
to  trace  by  dissection  the  exact  parts  in  which  several 
of  the  principal  diseases  of  the  joints  commence,  and 
how  much  light  and  discrimination  his  successful  in- 
vestigations have  produced,  it  is  needless  for  me  here 
to  insist  upon,  as  his  merit  will  long  be  appreciated  by 
every  suigeon,  who  recollects  the  perplexity  and  igno- 
rance which  prevailed  only  a  few  years  ago  in  this 
very  interesting  branch  of  surgery. 

Wounds. — By  the  wound  of  a  joint,  surgeons  mean 
a  case  where  the  capsular  ligament  is  penetrated  or 
divided.  The  injury  is  often  accompanied  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  lateral  or  other  ligaments,  and  sometimes 
also  with  that  of  the  cartilages  and  bones.  That  the 
capsular  ligament  is  wounded  may  generally  be  learned 
by  the  introduction  of  a  probe,  and  frequently  by  a  dis- 
charge of  a  transparent  viscid  fluid,  called  the  synovia. 
But  as  a  similar  discharge  may  proceed  from  mere 
wounds  of  the  burse  mucosas,  we  might  form  an  erro- 
neous judgment,  were  we  unacquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation of  these  little  membranous  bags.  I  am,  at  this 
present  time,  (Aug.  1829,)  attending  a  man,  whose  leg 
wasattacked  with  erysipelas  in  consequence  of  a  super- 
ficial laceration  of  the  skin  of  the  knee  by  a  fall.  A 
small  abscess  formed  below  the  patella ;  and,  ever 
since  it  burst,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  resem- 
bling white  of  egg,  and  evidently  secreted  by  the 
neighbouring  bursa,  has  been  daily  discharged  with  the 
pus.  Boyer  has  seen  several  cases,  in  which  a  fluid, 
resembling  synovia,  was  discharged  from  wounds  of 
the  sheaths  of  tendons.— (See  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chirurg.  t.  4,  p.  408.)  Here  the  advice  which  I  have 
given  in  another  place  (see  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen), 
respecting  the  temerity  of  being  too  officious  with  the 
probe,  is  equally  important,  inasmuch  as  the  rough 
introduction  of  this  instrument  into  a  large  joint,  like 
the  knee,  would  be  likely  to  excite  inflammation  of  the 
synovial  membrane,  and  a  train  of  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  consequences,  while  the  information  gained  by 
such  employment  of  the  probe  is  of  little  use ;  because 
whenever  a  wound  is  suspected  to  reach  into  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  exactly  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed  as  if  the  joint  were  positively  known  to  be 
penetrated. 

Notwithstanding  simple  wounds,  even  of  large 
joints,  often  heal  favourably  without  any  bad  symp- 
toms, this  is  not  constantly  the  case,  and  the  records  of 
surgery  furnish  many  examples  in  which  the  most 
alarming  and  fatal  consequences  ensued. — (See  Hun- 
ter's Commentaries,  part  1,  p.  69.)  When  properly 
treated,  punctured  wounds  of  the  joints  (says  Boyer) 
are  not  in  general  attended  with  danger;  but,  as  some 
of  these  wounds,  which  were  apparently  quite  simple, 
have  been  followed  by  very  bad  symptoms,  and  even 
death,  we  should  always  be  extremely  circumspect  in 
the  prognosis.— (See  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  409.) 
The  treatment  consists  in  endeavouring  to  heal  the  in- 
jury by  the  first  intention;  in  applying  cold  lotions: 
forbidding  all  motion  of  the  part ;  and  employing 
bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

Baron  Boyer  relates  two  cases  of  punctured  wounds 
of  the  elbow  joint,  which  healed  up  in  a  few  days,  with- 
out any  unfavourable  symptom.  He  acknowledges, 
however,  that  these  accidents  do  not  always  go  on  so 
well,  and  that  the  consequences  are  sometimes  perilous. 

Simple  incised  wounds  present  only  one  indication: 
viz.  that  of  healing  the  part  by  the  first  intention.  At 
the  moment  of  the  accident,  some  of  the  synovia  is 
discharged,  indicating  that  the  capsular  ligament  is 
wounded.  Should  this  circumstance  not  have  been 
noticed  at  first,  the  surgeon  may  see  the  synovia  flow 


out  again,  if  lie  move  or  press  upon  the  joint.  But  in 
making  this  examination,  the  greatest  ucntlene* 
should  be  used,  lest  the  irritation  of  the  capsular  Ilea 
ment  be  increased.  When  the  wound  is  large  and 
there  is  no  considerable  thickness  of  soft  parts  tile  ar- 
ticular surfaces  are  exposed  to  view. 

The  prognosis  of  an  incised  wound  of  a  joint  is  not 
generally  unfavourable,  when  the  edges  have  been  im- 
mediately brought  together,  the  cavity  of  the  joint  has 
not  been  long  exposed,  and  blood  is  not  extravasated 
in  it.  This  last  danger  is  also  exaggerated,  as  will  be 
noticed  in  speaking  of  collections  of  blood  in  joints 
With  these  exceptions,  says  Boyer,  the  wound  may 
heal  as  readily  as  if  the  joint  were  not  opened ;  and  be 
has  cited  several  facts  in  proof  of  this  statement.  Iu 
truth  is  also  confirmed  by  the  success  which  attends 
operations  practised  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  car- 
tilaginous substances  from  the  knee.  Nay,  very  bad 
cases  sometimes  recover  under  judicious  management 
even  though  the  joint  be  large,  and  abscesses  follow.' 
Thus  I  saw,  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the  year 
1820,  two  examples  of  compound  fractures  of  the  pa- 
tella, where  the  opening  in  the  capsule  was  so  large 
that  the  finger  could  readily  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the' 
joint,  yet,  after  large  abscesses,  a  great  deal  of  fever 
and  separation  of  bone,  the  patients  recovered  with 
stiff  joints.  But  I  would  advise  surgeons  not  to  letany 
facts  of  this  kind  prejudice  their  judgment  in  tbe  treat- 
ment of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  large  joints,  where 
in  the  circumstances  elsewhere  explained  (see  impu- 
tation and  Gunshot  Wounds),  amputation  is  the  salest 
practice.  In  a  sabre  or  cut  wound,  the  principal  object 
is  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  The  rest 
of  the  treatment  consists  in  using  every  possible  means 
for  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  by  perfect  quietude 
of  the  part,  the  use  of  cold  applications,  &c. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  wounds  of  the 
joints  do  not  always  heal  in  the  above  favourable  man- 
ner. Even  among  those  cases  which  appear  the 
most  slight  and  simple,  there  are  but  too  many  which 
are  followed  by  such  aggravated  symptoms  as  either 
prove  fatal  or  occasion  a  necessity  for  amputation. 
And  in  other  instances  of  a  less  grievous  description, 
when  the  patient  is  cured,  the  termination  of  danger 
is  not  without  an  anchylosis,  by  which  the  motion 
and  functions  of  the  joint  are  permanently  destroyed. 
The  experienced  Mr.  Hey  has  noticed  wounds  of 
the  joints,  and  made  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
subject.  He  states,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  inflammation,  "  Upon 
this  circumstance  chiefly  depends  a  successful  termina- 
tion. I  have  seen  (says  he)  many  large  wounds  of  the 
great  joints  healed  without  the  supervention  of  any 
dangerous  symptoms,  where  due  care  has  been  taken  to 
prevent  inflammation;  while  injuries,  apparently  tri- 
fling, will  often  be  followed  by  a  train  of  distressing 
and  dangerous  consequences,  where  such  care  has  been 
neglected.  It  is  generally  easier  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion in  the  joints  after  a  wound,  than  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress when  once  begun.  I  speak  now  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  capsular  ligament,  A  slight  degree  of 
redness  and  tenderness  in  the  integuments  only  is  of 
little  consequence ;  but  when  the  capsular  ligament  be- 
comes inflamed,  the  formation  of  abscesses,  attended 
with  a  high  degree  of  fever,  and  ultimately  a  stiffness 
of  the  joint,  are  the  common  consequences,  if  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  preserved."— (See  Practical  Obs.  m 
Surgery,  p.  354,  edit.  2.) 

For  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  account, 
I  particularly  refer  to  several  cases  recorded  in  this 
last  publication,  p.  355,  et  seq.,  and  by  Boyer.— (Traiti 
des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  426,  £c.j 

When  the  large  joints,  particularly  the  knee,  are 
wounded,  the  stomach  is  frequently  very  much  af- 
fected. I  formerly  saw,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Best  of 
Newbury,  a  man  who,  in  his  occupation  as  a  wheel- 
wright, happened  to  give  himself  a  wound,  by  which 
one  side  of  the  knee  was  laid  open;  agood  deal  of 
constitutional  disturbance  and  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  ensued  ;  but  what  particularly  struck  me, 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  stomach  was  dis« 
ordered. 

In  speaking  of  cartilaginous  substances  in  the  joints 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  again  to  the  danger  at- 
tendant on  wounds  of  these  parts;  and  the  same  fact 
is  still  farther  considered  in  the  articles  Amputation, 
Dislocations,  Fractures,   and  Gunshot  Wounds,  iu 
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which  last  part  of  the  Dictionary  Ihe  untlmaoti  of 
Baron  I. amy.  and  other  writers  on  military  surgery, 
arr  laid  before  the  r<  ader. 

Intl,t,i:  idi  from  consider- 

atlon  specifli  cases,  may  be  ^aiii  usual!]  lobe  the  con 
hi  qnenca  ol  a  contusion,  sprain,  wound  ,or  tome  other 
kind  ni  injury:  but  wnii  reaped  to  the  inflammation 
oi  the  synovial  membrane, aa described  by  Mr.  Brodie, 
mi  i  suae  li  bo  in  quenl  aa  the  application  of  cold,  and 
hence  he  explain*  the  frequency  of  iiii-  disease  In  the 
knee,  and  its  rarily  in  the  hip  and  shoulder,  Which  are 
covered  hy  a  thick  mass  of  flesh.  As  a  lata  writl  r  ot> 
serves,  the  inflammation  arising  from  a  wound  is  infi- 
nitely themoal  severe  after  it  has  once  commenced. — 
(Jamu  on  Inflammation,  p.  157.) 

The  Inflamed  joint  shows  the  common  symptoms  of 
Inflammation:  viz.  preternatural  redness,  increased 
heat,  throbbing,  pain,  and  swelling,  while  the  constitu- 
tion is  aura  disturbed  by  the  common  symptoms  of  In- 
flammatory fever,  it  deserves  notice,  however,  that  in 
tut  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  ex- 
Ungly  severe,  and  the  pulse  is  more  frequent,  and 
less  full  and  strong,  than  when  parts  more  disposed  to 
return  to  a  state  of  health  are  afiected.  The  inflam- 
mation first  attacks  some  part  of  the  capsular  ligament, 

and  very  quickly  spreads  over  ils  whole  extent,  as 
usually  happens  in  all  inflammations  Of  smooth  serous 

membranes. 

The  capsules  of  the  joints  are  naturally  not  very  sen- 
■ible;  but,  like  many  other  parts  similarly  circum- 
stanced, they  oit<  ii  become  acutely  painful  when  In- 
flamed. The  complaint  is  accompanied  with  an  In- 
.1  lecretlon  of  the  synovia,  which  becomes  of  a 
more  aqueous,  and  of  a  less  albuminous  quality,  than 
it  is  in  the  healthy  stair.  Hence,  ii  is  not  so  well  cal- 
culated foi  lubricating  Lite  articular  surfaces,  and  pre- 
venting the  effects  of  friction,  as  it  is  in  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  joint ;  a  circumstance  which  may  explain 
why  a  grating  sensation  is  often  perceived  on  moving 
the  patella. 

rii  capsular  ligaments,  like  other  parts,  are  fre- 
quently thickened  by  inflammation,  ami  sometime! 
[ulating  lymph  being  effiux  d  on  their  internal  sur- 
faces,  organized  cartilaginous  or  osseous  bodies  ate 
formed  within  the  j Is. 

It  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Brodie,  thai  the  usual 
consequences  "i  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, or  capsular  liga nt,  are :  1,  a  preternatural  Be- 

cret  Ion  of  synovia;  -,  an  effusion  or  coagulating  lymph 
into  the  cavity  of  the  joint;  3,  a  fJaickenlng  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane,  a  conversion  of  ii  into  a  substance 
resembltnggristle,  and  an  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
ami  probanljj  of  serum,  Into  the  cellular  structure,  by 
which  ii  Is  connected  with  the  external  pans.  The 
same  gentleman  has  seen  set  eral  i  ases  n  here,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  jolnl  and  the  symptoms,  their  was 
ever]  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  had  pro- 
duced adhesions  of  the  reflected  folds  of  the  membrane 
to  each  other :  and,  In  dissection,  be  lias  occasionally 
obsei  ved  adhesions  *i  hfch  might  ha\  e  arisen  from  in- 
flammation a)  some  li 'iiner  period.  "  These  effects  of 
Inflammation  of  the  synovial  very  much   resemble 

those   "i"  inflammation  of  the  serous  mbranes. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  of  difference.  In  the 
former,  I  have  reason  to  believe  thai  suppuration  rarely 
takes  place  independently  of  ulceration;  but  this  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  Inthe  latter.  Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  or  pleura,  though  very  slight  in  degree, 
.ii  ill  of  verj  shortduration,  terminates  In  the  effusion  of 
coagulable  lymph;  butitisonlj  violent  oi  long  continued 
Inflammation  u  hich  has  this  termination  in  the  mem- 
branes Of  joints." — (JMid.  (liir.  Trans.  BoL  4,  p.  816.) 

Winn  the  inflammation  attains  a  high  pitch,  an  ab- 

Bcesf  in.iv  occur  In  the  capsular  ligament,  which  at 

length  ulcerates,  and  the  pus  makes  Itswaj  beneath 

the  skin,  and  is  sooner  or  later  discharged  through  ul- 

,1  openings. 

An  abscess  rarely  takes  place  In  an  important  articu- 
lation in  consequence  of  ai  ute  Inflammation,  without 
the  system  being  also  so  deranged  thai  life  its 
mlnently  endangered  Severe  febrile  symptoms  al 
d  the  patient,  and  occasionally  delirium  and 
coma  taking,  plat  e,  di  ath  Itself  ensues.  Two  rapidly 
ratal  cases  ol  ulceration  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
where  matter  bad  formed  within  it  from  a  sprain  of  the 

hip,  and  B  contusion  of  the  shoulder,  are  recorded  bv 
Mr.  Biodic— (See  I'athol.  CbST.  Ubs.p.  65.) 


In  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  fever  is  very  quickly 
converted  Into  the  hectic:  indeed,  when  an  abscess  has 
taken  place  in  a  large  joint,  in  consequence  of  acute  in- 
flammation, hectic  symptoms  almost  immediately  be- 
cin  to  show  themselves,  and  the  strong  actions  of  the 
common  inflammatory  fever  suddenly  subside. 

Local  consequences,  even  worse  than  those  above 
described,  may  follow  inflammation  of  a  joint.  As  the 
rayer  of  the  capsular  ligament  reflected  over  the  car- 
tilages of  the  articulation  is  often  inflamed,  the  carti- 
lages themselves  may  have  the  inflammation  commu- 
nicated to  them.  Parts  of  a  cartilaginous  structure,  be- 
ing very  incapable  of  bearing  the  irritation  of  disease, 
often  ulcerate,  or,  in  other  words,  are  absorbed,  so  as  to 
leave  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  bones  completely  denuded  of  its  natural  covering. 
At  length  the  heads  of  the  bones  themselves  inflame 
and  become  carious;  or  the  consequence  may  be  an- 
chylosis. Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  some  cases  in  which 
there  was  extensive  destruction  of  the  cartilages,  ap- 
parently in  consequence  of  neglected  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membrane;  hut  he  believes  that,  in  most 
cases  where  ulceration  of  the  cartilage  is  combined 
with  such  inflammation,  the  former  is  the  primary  af- 
fection, and  the  latter  takes  place  subsequently,  in  con- 
of  the  formation  of  an  abscess  within  the 
joint. — (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  ire. p.  17.)  According 
in  Mr.  Brodie,  who  speaks  chiefly  of  the  inflammation 
Which  begins  in  the  synovial  membrane  itself,  and  is 
not  communicated  to  it  from  other  textures,  the  disease 
very  seldom  attacks  young  children,  but  is  frequent  in 
adull  persons,  t lie  reverse  of  what  happens  in  some 

Othei  diseases  of  the  joints. 

The  inflammation  of  the  capsular  ligament,  or  sy- 
novial membrane,  frequently  assumes  the  chronic  form, 
and  is  then  very  often  confounded  with  other  more 
serious  maladies,  under  the  general  appellation  of 
white  swelling.  The  disease  often  arises  from  cold, 
ami  hence  is  more  common  in  the  knee  and  ankle 
than  in  the  hip  or  shoulder.  It  may  also  arise  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  mercury,  and,  in  parttoula 
tutions,  from  rheumatism  and  general  debility  of  the 
system,  in  these  instances,  it  often  leaves  one  joint 
and  attacks  another  ;  and  it  is  less  severe,  and  less  dis- 
posed to  produce  effusion  of  coagulating  lymph,  or  a 
thickened  state  of  the  meinbiane.  than  when  it  is  ap- 
parently a  local  disease. — (Itrodie,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  218.)  In  the  latter  case,  the  disorder 
is  more  likely  to  assume  a  severe  character,  and  may 
be  of  long  duration,  leaving  the  joint  with  its  functions 
more  oi  less  Impaired,  and  occasionally  terminating  in 
its  total  destruction.  The  following  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  complaint,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brodie. 
At  first,  although  some  pain  is  felt  over  the  whole  joint, 
the  patient  refers  it  principally  to  one  spot,  ami  it  is  not 
at  its  height  before  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Sometimes,  even  al  this  period,  the  pain  is  trifling,  but 
sometimes  ii  is  considerable,  and  every  motion  of  the 
joint  is  distressing.  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pain,  the  joint  is  affected  with 
swelling,  which  at  hist  arises  entirely  from  a  collection 
Of  fluid  in  its  cavity,  and  in  the  superficial  joints  an 
undulation  may  be  distinguished.  However,  after  the 
inflammation  has  prevailed  some  time,  the  fluid  is 
rendered  less  perceptible,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
synovial  membrane  being  thickened,  or  the  effusion  of 
lymph;  and  the  more  solid  the  swelling  is  the  more  is 
the  mobility  of  the  joint  impaired.  The  form  of  the 
diseased  joint  does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones;  but  as  the  swelling  is  chiefly  caused  by 
the  distention  of  the  synovial  membrane,  li  its  figure 
depends  In  a  great  measure  on  the  situation  of  the 
ligaments  and  tendons,  which  resist  it  in  certain  di- 
rections, and  allow  it  to  take  place  in  others.  Thus, 
when  the  knee  is  affected,  the  swelling  is  principally 
observable  on  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh," 
re  is  only  a  yielding  cellular  structure  be- 
tween the  extensor  muscles  and  the  bone.  It  is  also 
often  considerable  in  the  spaces  between  the  ligament 
of  the  pat.  Ha  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  because  at 
these  points  the  fatty  substance  is  propelled  outwards 
by  the  collection  of  fluid.  In  the  elbow,  the  swelling 
occurs  principally  above  the  olecranon,  under  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  oi'  the  forearm;  and  in  the  ankle,  it  is 
between  the  lateral  lisaments  and  the  tendons  in  front 
of  the  joint.  In  the  hip  and  shoulder,  where  the  dis- 
ease is  less  frequent,  the  fluid  cannot  be  felt,  but  the 
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swelling  is  perceptible  through  the  muscles.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  disease  in  the  hip,  a  fulness  both  in 
the  groin  and  nates  may  be  remarked ;  but  afterward 
the  nates  become  flattened,  and  the  glutaei  wasted  from 
want  of  use.  The  pain  is  usually  confined  to  the  hip, 
but  Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  cases  in  which  it  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  knee.  It  may  be  discriminated  from  the 
case  in  which  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ulcerated, 
by  observing,  that  the  pain  is  more  severe  in  the  be- 
ginning than  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease; 
it  never  amounts  to  the  excruciating  sensation  felt  in 
the  other  disease ;  and  it  is  aggravated  by  motion,  but 
not  by  pressing  the  cartilaginous  surfaces  against  each 
other.  The  wasting  of  the  glutsei  is  also  preceded  by 
a  fulness  of  the  nates.  After  the  inflammation  has 
subsided,  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  the  joint  frequently 
regains  its  natural  figure  and  mobility ;  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  case6,  stiffness  and  swelling  remain,  and  the 
patient  continues  very  liable  to  relapse,  the  pain  re- 
turning, and  the  swelling  being  augmented,  whenever 
the  patient  exposes  himself  to  cold,  or  exercises  the 
limb  a  great  deal.  In  cases  where  the  synovial  mem- 
brane is  thickened,  a  slow  kind  of  inflammation  some- 
times continues  in  the  part,  notwithstanding  the  fluid 
has  been  absorbed,  and  the  principal  swelling  has  sub- 
sided, the  disease  at  length  extending  to  the  cartilages, 
suppuration  taking  place,  and  the  articular  surfaces 
being  completely  destroyed.  According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  in 
this  advanced  stage,  the  history  of  the  disease,  and  not 
its  present  appearance,  is  the  only  thing  by  which  one  can 
learn  whether  the  primary  affection  was  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  or  ulceration  of  the  cartilages. 
Though  such  is  the  most  common  character  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane,  it  is  admitted,  that  its 
nature  is  sometimes  more  acute,  exhibiting  the  symp- 
toms mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. — 
(See  Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  21,  <$-c.)  It  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  that,  whencoagulable  lymph  is  effused, 
the  whole  of  it  does  not  always  adhere  to  the  inflamed 
surface,  but  some  of  it  forms  flakes,  which  float  in  the 
fluid  within  the  joint,  in  masses  large  enough  to  be 
sometimes  felt  through  the  capsular  ligament.  In  other 
instances  the  lymph  becomes  solid,  adheres  to  the  in- 
side of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  becomes  vascular. 
The  surface  of  this  adventitious  coating  is  sometimes 
smooth;  but  occasionally  it  forms  thick  projecting  | 
masses,  of  different  degrees  of  thickness  and  length, 
and  so  numerous  as  to  conceal  every  part  of  the 
original  smooth  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  as 
exemplified  in  a  preparation  in  Windmill-street. — ( On 
the  Skeleton  and  Diseases  of  Bones  and  Joints,  p.  319.) 

When  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  has 
arisen  from  a  protracted  or  ill-conducted  course  of 
mercury,  Mr.  Brodie  recommends  a  trial  of  sarsapa- 
rilla ;  and  when  the  disorder  is  connected  with  rheu- 
matism, the  medicines  advised  are  opium  with  dia- 
phoretics, preparations  of  colchicum  autumnale,  and 
other  usual  remedies  for  rheumatic  complaints.  In 
some  instances,  however,  in  which  several  joints  were 
affected,  this  gentleman  has  known  benefit  derived 
from  moderate  doses  of  mercury. — (P.  31.)  But 
whether  the  disease  be  local,  or  dependent  on  the  state 
of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Brodie  considers  topical  reme- 
dies of  most  importance. 

It  will  considerably  shorten  what  we  have  to  say 
concerning  the  treatment  of  inflamed  joints,  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  acute  form  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  expression,  is  to  be  strictly  adopted.  But  as  there 
is  a  variety  of  means  often  adapted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  seems  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  those 
which  lay  the  greatest  claim  to  our  commendations. 

There  are  not  many  surgical  cases  in  which  general 
and  especially  topical  bleeding  is  more  strongly  indi- 
cated. The  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  the 
strength,  age,  and  pulse  of  the  patient,  must  deter- 
mine with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  lancet;  but  the 
application  of  leeches  may  be  said  to  be  invariably 
proper.  When  the  leeches  fall  off,  the  bleeding  is  to  be 
promoted  by  fomenting  the  part.  The  surgeon  should 
daily  persist  in  this  practice  until  the  acute  stage  of  the 
inflammation  has  subsided.  As  Mr.  Brodie  observes, 
attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  saline  draughts  and  diaphoretic  medicines  be  ex- 
hibited.— (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  32.)  In  con- 
junction with  this  treatment  the  lotto  plumbi  acetatis 
jauai  Jbe  employed. 


In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  patient  «eem»  to 
derive  more  ease  and  benefit  from  the  employment  of 
fomentations  and  emollient  poultices,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Brodie,  is  the  case  when  the  swelling  has  been 
produced  rapidly,  and  is  attended  with  considerable 
tension.  But  on  this  point,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
speaking  of  inflammation,  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted 
should  always  be  consulted ;  for  if  the  pain  be  mate- 
rially alleviated  by  this  or  that  application,  its  employ- 
ment will  hardly  ever  be  wrong. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  concerning  the  rest  nf  the 
treatment  proper  during  the  vehemence  of  the  inflam- 
mation, as  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  is  not  materially 
different  from  what  it  is  in  other  cases  where  organs 
of  importance  are  inflamed. 

As  soon  as  the  acute  stage  of  the  affection  has  sub- 
sided, the  grand  object  is  to  remove  its  effects.  Theieare 
a  thickened  state  of  the  capsular  ligament  and  parts 
surrounding  the  articulation;  a  stiffness  of  the  joint. 
and  pain,  when  it  is  moved ;  fluid  in  the  capsule,  &c.  ( 

At  first,  as  Mr.  Brodie  has  observed,  the  joint  should 
be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  blood  should  be  several 
times  taken  from  the  part,  by  means  of  leeches  and 
cupping.    The  latter  is  the  method  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding writer  gives  the  preference.    The  use  of  cold 
evaporating  lotions  is  also  to  be  continued  until  the  in- 
flammation has  farther  abated,  when  a  blister  may  be 
applied,  and  kept  open  with  the  savin  cerate,  or  a  re- 
petition of  blisters  kept  up,  as  preferred  by  Mr.  Brodie. 
"  The  blisters  (he  says)  should  be  of  considerable  size: 
and  if  the  joint  be  deep-seated,  they  may  be  applied  as 
near  to  it  as  possible ;  but  otherwise  at  a  little  distance. 
Thus,  when  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip  is  af- 
fected, they  may  be  placed  on  the  groin  and  nates; 
but  when  that  of  the  wrist  is  inflamed,  they  should  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  forearm."    Mr.  Brodie 
thinks  blisters  have  more  effect  than  any  other  means 
in  removing  the  swelling;  but,  excepting  in  very  slight 
cases,  he  very  rightly  condemns  their  use  unpreceded 
by  the  abstraction  of  blood.    After  the  subsidence  of 
the  inflammation,  moderate  exercise  of  the  joint  and 
stimulating  liniments  are  recommended.  The  camphor 
liniment  is  to  be  strengthened  with  the  addition  of 
liquor  ammonia;,  or  tinctura  lyttK,  or  the  following 
formula,  adopted  as  that  to  which  the  above  gentleman 
seems  to  give  the  preference.    B;.  Olei  oliva;  j  iss.  acid, 
sulph.  5  ss.  M.    In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  I  find  the 
tincture  of  iodine  possesses  considerable  efficacy,  parti- 
cularly when  blended  with  the  soap  liniment  in  the 
proportion  of  3j.  to  §ij.    Mr.  Buchanan  applies  the 
tincture  of  iodine  to  the  integuments,  and  his  accounts 
represent  it  as  being  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  acting  very  powerfully  in  dispersing 
the  thickening  and  induration  of  various  diseases  and 
abscesses  of  the  joints.    Indeed,  'he  prefers  such  ap- 
plication of  iodine  to  its  internal  exhibition,  and  states 
that  its  effects  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  friction, 
so  that  it  admits  of  being  employed  with  advantage 
even  when  inflammation  is  present. — {Essay  on  a 
JVc?o   Mode  of    Treatment  of   Diseased  Joints,  be. 
Land.  1828.)     Mr.  Brodie  speaks  favourably  of  the 
effects  of  the  antimonial  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of 
3j.  of  the  antitn.  tart,  to  ?j.  ung.  cetacei.    Plasters 
of  gum  ammoniac  he  regards  as  sometimes  useful  in 
preventing  relapses.    Issues  and  setons  are  never  ser- 
viceable, unless  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  has  begun 
For  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  the  swelling  and 
stiffness,  Mr.  Brodie  joins  other  writers  in  praising  the 
efficacy  of  friction  and  exercise.    The  friction  may  be 
made  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  or  with 
powdered  starch ;  but  the  friction  is  to  be  employed 
with  caution,  as  otherwise  it  may  produce  a  return  of 
the  inflammation.    When  this  happens,  it  is  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  blood  taken  from  the  part.    On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Brodie  appears  to  consider  friction  better 
adapted  to  cases  where  the  stiffness  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  external  parts,  than  to  others  where  it 
arises  from  disease  in  the  joint  itself.    With  respect  to 
the  plan  of  allowing  a  column  of  warm  water  to  fall 
on  the  part,  as  suggested  by  Le  Dran,  and  practised  at 
the  watering-places,  he  allows  that  it  is  beneficial,  but 
that  it  requires  the  same  caution  as  the  employment 
of  friction.— {Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  30,  frc.) 

I  have  met  with  several  instances  in  which  lotions, 
composed  of  vinegar  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  sat- 
,  ficed  for  the  removal  of  the  chronic  complaints,  let? 
I  after  U>e  acute  stage  of  the  disorder.    The  tincture  an4 
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elatment  of  iodine  are  also  valuable  applications  ;  anrl 
they  may  be-  blended  with  otbei  liniments,  which  will 
thus  be  rendered  more  efficienL 

rarity  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  is 
mostly,  if  not  always,  peatet  when  the  mflammation 
of  a  large  joint  arix  a  from  B  wound,  tlian  when  it  is 
the  eoaeeguence  ol  a  brulee  or  sprain. 

l.otfi  Cartilages  in  Joints.— Hard,  roundish,  or  flat- 
tened  bodiei,  mostly  of  ■  cartUagtnoui  nature,  are 
samellmes  formed  within  the  capsulai  ligaments,  occa- 
sioning more  or  leu  pain  In  the  affected  joints,  and  a 
considerable  Impedimeni  to  iiic  freedom  >>f  their  move- 
ment* The  disorder,  though  not  noticed  by  any  of 
the  very  ancient  writers,  is  far  from  being  uncommon. 
Pare  is  Hie  first  who  speaks  of  it:  he  says,  that  a  hard, 
polished,  white  body,  of  the  size  of  an  almond,  was  dls- 

eharged  from  the  knee  of  a  patient,  in  the  year  1558, 
in  which  be  had  made  an  incision  for  an  aqueous  apos- 
tume  (without  doubt  B  hydrops  Brtlcull). — (£*t>.  25, 
r/in/i.  15,  p.  772.)  A  hundred  and  thirty-three  years 
afterward,  viz.  in  1691,  Pecblln  published  the  full  de- 
tails nl  another  rase,  in  which  a  cartilaginous  body 
was  successfully  extracted  from  the  knee.— (Observat. 
Phytic*  .)/,,/.  obt.  38,  p.  306.)  l)t-  A.  Monro,  in  1726, 
dissected  the  knee  |eini  oi  a  woman,  who  had  been 

hung,  and   found    In   the   articulation   a  cartilaginous 

body,  ni  the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  bean.  These 
were  the  only  examples  of  the  disease  known  before 
the  year  1736,  ai  which  period  Mr,  Simpson  cut  oul  of 
the  knee  a  ilmllar  substance,  which  he  supposed  at  the 
time  o/  the  operation  was  only  beneath  the  skin. — 
Edinb  .\h  u  Essays,  vol.  4.)  But  of  late  years 
■the  disease  has  been  frequently  noticed  and  described, 

particularly  hy   Hiomlield,   llewit,  Mtddleton,  Gooch, 

Ford,  lb  Hue,  iteii,  Abemetby,  and  Brodie,  In  England ; 

by  llenckel,  'I'heilen,  ami  l.ielller,  in  Germany  ;   and  hy 

Deaaull  and  Sahatler,  In  Prance.  Hence,  as  Boyer  re- 
marks, it  is  now  as  well  known,  as  moal  Others,  to 
which  the  joints  are  subject.— (T'raili  des  Mat.  Chir. 
t.4,  p.  4M.i 

Such  detached  and  moveable  cartilages  are  not  pecu- 
liar tn  the  knee,  ;h  tbl  v  urrur  in  other  joints  ;  yet  they 

are  most  frequently  met  with  In  the  knee,  and  it  is  in 
this  joint  that  they  produce  symptoms  which  render 
tin-Hi  the  object  of  a  surgical  operation.    Morgagnl 

ami  It.  Hell  mei  with  the the  ankle;  Mallei  in  the 

joint  of  the  jaw  :  and  Hej  in  the  elbow. 

According  to  sir  Bverard  li e,  these  substances 

are  analogous  In  their  structure  to  bone;  but  In  their 
external  appearance  they  bear  a  greatei  resemblance 
to  cartilage.  They  are  not,  however,  always  exactly 
of  the  same  structure,  being  in  some  Instances  softer 
than  In  others.  Their  external  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  and,  being  lubricated  by  the  synovia,  allows 
them  in  be  moved  readily  from  one  pari  of  the  joint  to 

another.  They  seldom  remain  long  tit  rest  while  the 
limb  is  in  million;  and  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
situation!  where  they  are  pressed  upon  with  force  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  Joint,  they  occasion  considera- 
ble pain,  and  materially  interfere  with  its  necessary 
motions, 

The  circumstance  Of  their  being  louse,  and  having 

no  visible  attachment,  made  it  difficult  to  oiler  good 
conjectures  respecting  their  formation ;  and  according 
tu  Sir  I",  Home,  uo  satisfactory  account  of  their  origin 

had  been  given  when  Mr.  Hunter  made  his  observa- 
tions. In  the  murse  of  his  experiments,  Instituted  with 
the  view  of  proving  a  living  principle  in  the  blood,  Mr. 
Hunter  was  naturally  induced  to  attend  to  the  pheno- 
mena which  took  place  when  that  fluid  was  extrava- 
saleil,  whellii  r  ill  consequence  of  accidental  violence 

or  o-'ier  circumstances.  The  Aral  change  he  found  to 
be  coagulation ;  ami  the  coagulum  thus  formed,  if  in 
contact  with  living  paits.  did  not  produce  an  Irritation 
similar  to  extraneous  matter,  nor  was  it  absorbed  and 

taken  back  Into  tin  Constitution,  but  in  many  instances 

preset  i  ed  its  1 1 v  Ing  principle  and  in  came  \  ascular,  re- 
ceivniL'  branches  from  the  neighbouring  blood  \esseis 
tor  iis  support;  n  afterward  underwent  changt 

deruiL'  it  similar  lo  the  parts  to  which  it  was  attached, 
and  which  supplied  n  with  nourishment  When  a 
aaaguhrm  adhered  to  a  surface  which  varied  its  posi- 
tion, the  attachment  was  rendered  In  some  instances 
pendulous,  and  in  nt lu  t-  it  was  entirely  broken, 

Hence  it  m  ea-v  lo  explain  the  mode  in  which 
Jtiose  pendulous  bodies  are  formed,  which  are  soinc- 
Ciuks  attached  to  tlie  inside  of  citcuniscribed  cavities, 


and  the  principle  being  established,  it  became  equally 
easy  for  Mr.  Hunter  to  apply  it  under  other  circum- 
stances, since  it  is  evident  from  a  known  law  in  the 
animal  economy,  that  extravasated  blood,  when  ren 
dered  an  organized  part  of  the  body,  can  assume  the 
nature  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  effused,  and  con- 
sequently the  same  coagulum  which  in  another  situa- 
tion might  form  a  soft  tumour,  would,  when  situated 
on  a  bone  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bone,  often  form 
a  hard  one.  The  cartilages  found  in  the  knee-joint, 
therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  originate  from  a  deposite 
of  coagulated  blood  upon  the  end  of  one  of  the  bones, 
which  had  acquired  the  nature  of  cartilage  and  had 
afterward  been  separated.  This  opinion  was  farther 
confirmed  hy  the  examination  of  joints  which  had  been 
violently  strained,  or  otherwise  injured,  where  the  pa- 
tients had  died  at  different  periods  after  the  accident. 
In  some  of  these  cases  there  were  small  projecting 
parts,  preternaturally  formed,  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and 
so  situated  as  to  be  readily  knocked  off  by  any  sudden 
or  violent  motion  of  the  joint. — (Trans,  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1.) 

Mr.  Brodie  met  with  two  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  loose  hodies  were  of  a  different  nature,  and  had  a 
different  origin  from  that  referred  to  by  Sir  E.  Home. 
Sometimes  disease  causes  a  bony  ridge  to  be  formed, 
like  a  small  exostosis,  round  the  margin  of  the  carti- 
laginous surfaces  of  the  joint.  In  the  two  examples 
alluded  to,  this  preternatural  growth  of  bone  had  taken 
place,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  parts, 
portions  of  it  had  been  broken  off  and  lay  loose  in  the 
cavity  of  the  joint. — (Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p. 
276.)  And  in  a  more  recent  publication  he  remarks, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  which  he  has  met  with, 
no  inflammation  preceded  the  formation  of  these  pre- 
ternatural substances,  and  therefore  he  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that,  in  some  instances,  they  are  generated  like 
oilier  tumours  by  some  different  process.  He  farther 
observes,  that  they  appear  to  be  situated  originally 
either  on  the  external  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  since  before  they  become  de- 
tached, a  thin  layer  of  the  latter  may  be  traced  over 
them. — (Pathological  and  Surgical  Obs.  p.  298.) 

One  or  more  of  these  preternatural  bodies  may  be 
formed  iii  the  same  joint.  Sir  E.  Home  mentions  one 
Instance  In  which  there  were  three;  they  are  commonly 
alioul  the  size  of  a  horse  bean,  often  much  smaller,  and 
sometimes  considerably  largei  ;  when  very  large,  they 
do  not  give  so  much  tumble  to  the  patient  as  the 
smaller  kind.  A  soldier  of  the  56th  regiment  had  one 
nearly  as  big  as  the  patella,  which  occasioned  little 

urn  as as,  being  too  large  to  insinuate  itself  into  the 

moving  parts  of  the  joint.  Morgagnl  saw  twenty-five 
in  the  left  knee  of  an  old  woman,  who  died  of  apo- 
plexy  ;  and  Holler  met  With  no  less  than  twenty,  in  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  When  there  are  several 
in  the  same  joint,  it  is  observed,  that  their  size  is 
generally  small. — (Iioycr,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  4, 
p.  436.) 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease,  as  Boyer  observes,  ia 
seldom  attended  with  any  difficulty.  When  the  forma- 
tion of  the  extraneous  substances  follows  a  fall  or  blow 
upon  the  joint,  the  complaint  begins  with  a  swelling  of 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  upon  the  subsidence  of 
this  swelling,  which  lasts  for  a  time  more  or  less  long, 
the  presence  of  the  little  cartilaginous  tumours  is  indi- 
cated hy  certain  symptoms  which  are  peculiar  to  them. 
In  persons  who  have  had  no  blow  nor  fall  upon  the 
knee,  the  disease  sometimes  commences  with  a  more 
or  less  acute  pain  in  the  joint,  with  or  without  swell- 
ing of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  which  affection 
is  usually  regarded  as  rheumatism.  To  these  first 
symptoms,  which  are  common  both  to  cases  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  joints,  and  other  diseases  of  these  parts, 
are  soon  added  other  particular  signs,  by  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  evinced. 

As  the  extraneous  bodies  are  in  general  free  and 
moveable  in  the  joint,  they  can  easily  be  made  to  slip 
about  from  one  part  of  the  articulation  to  another ;  a 
circumstance  which  is  facilitated  by  the  smoothness  of' 
their  surface,  as  well  as  by  the  synovia,  which  is 
mostly  in  larger  quantity  than  natural.  According  to 
the  situation  which  they  happen  to  occupy,  sometimes 
they  produce  acute  pain  ;  sometimes  no  pain  whatever. 
When  they  lodge  in  a  depression  where  they  are  not 
compressed,  they  cause  no  pain;  and  if  they  could  be 
always  kept  in  this  position,  their  presence  would  notk 
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be  likely  to  excite  any  inconveniences.    But  when  t  will  be  inclined  to  think,  that  no  positive  concln  i 
they  get  between  the  articular  surfaces,  which  in  cer-    ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  cases  brought  forwar  I  I 


tain  postures  of  the  limb  come  into  contact  with  each 
other,  the  following  are  the  effects  of  the  compression. 
Sometimes  the  extraneous  substance  suddenly  glides 
between  the  condyles  of  the  thigh-bone  and  head  of 
the  tibia,  and  while  it  lodges  there,  excites  acuie  pain 
in  certain  directions  of  the  limb,  and  instantaneous 
loss  of  the  power  of  moving  the  knee.  But  when  it 
shifts  its  place  again,  either  naturally  or  accidentally, 
during  an  examination  of  the  affected  part,  the  com- 
pression is  removed,  the  pain  all  at  once  ceases,  and 
the  functions  of  the  joint  are  as  suddenly  restored. 
Most  frequently  when  the  extraneous  body  gets  behind 
the  patella,  or  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  as  the  pa- 
tient is  walking,  he  is  compelled  to  make  a  sudden 
6top,  and  would  fall  down  from  the  acuteness  of  the 
pain  if  nothing  were  at  hand  to  save  him.  Some  pa- 
tients have  been  observed,  however,  who  experienced 
no  pain  in  these  circumstances.  Reimarus  mentions 
a  man  who  suffered  great  pain  and  could  not  move  his 
leg  when  the  extraneous  body  was  at  the  side  of  the 
joint;  but  was  immediately  relieved  by  pushing  it 
under  the  patella.  B.  Bell  met  with  cases  in  which 
the  pain  was  so  violent  at  the  instant  when  the  patients 
put  their  legs  in  certain  postures,  that  fainting  was 
brought  on,  and  they  were  so  afraid  of  a  return  of  the 
suffering,  that  they  preferred  remaining  perfectly  quiet 
to  running  any  risk  of  causing  the  pain  again.  He 
even  asserts,  that  he  had  known  some  persons  in  whom 
the  least  motion  of  the  limb  would  cause  such  pain  as 
awoke  them  out  of  the  deepest  sleep.  The  pain,  ex- 
cited by  the  situation  of  the  extraneous  body  between 
the  articular  surfaces,  recurs  at  intervals  more  or  less 
long,  and  always  in  consequence  of  some  motion  or 
exertion.  Sometimes  it  ceases  directly  by  the  effect  of 
a  movement  contrary  to  that  which  produced  it ;  but 
most  frequently  it  continues,  and  then  the  surrounding 
soft  parts  are  affected  with  swelling,  which  obliges  the 
patient  to  keep  his  bed  and  have  recourse  to  emollient 
anodyne  applications.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  already 
noticed,  the  foreign  body  lies  at  a  part  of  the  joint 
where  it  causes  no  inconvenience,  and  makes  no  pres- 
sure on  the  articular  surfaces.  In  this  case  all  the 
symptoms  have  been  known  to  cease  for  several 
months,  so  that  the  patient  imagined  himself  cured, 
when  suddenly  the  foreign  body  was  urged  by  some 
effort  into  another  situation,  where  it  occasioned  a  re- 
newal of  all  the  former  pain. 

The  foregoing  circumstances  afford  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  presence  of  extraneous  carti- 
laginous substances  in  the  joint;  but  they  do  not 
amount  to  certainty :  this  can  only  be  acquired  by  the 
touch.  In  handling  the  knee  of  the  patient,  the  sur- 
geon feels  a  hard,  prominent  substance,  which  slips 
about  under  his  fingers  and  glides  under  the  patella,  or 
the  ligament  of  this  bone,  and  sometimes  under  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  from  one 
side  of  the  joint  to  the  other.  The  extraneous  body 
may  make  its  appearance  either  at  the  inside  or  the 
outside  of  the  articulation ;  but  it  most  frequently 
presents  itself  at  the  former  part,  which  is  the  broadest 
and  most  sloping,  while  the  capsular  ligament  there  is 
loosest.  Desault  met  with  one  instance,  in  which  the 
capsular  ligament  and  soft  parts  were  so  loose  that  the 
patient  could  turn  the  extraneous  substance  round  and 
round. 

In  general,  the  complaint  is  not  dangerous ;  but  as  it 
is  painful,  and  obstructs  or  often  prevents  walking,  and 
usually  can  be  cured  only  by  an  operation  which  has 
sometimes  had  fatal  consequences,  we  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  our  guard  in  delivering  a  prognosis. 

It  is  only  in  the  knee  that  the  disease  ever  becomes 
so  troublesome  as  to  require  an  operation,  or,  indeed, 
any  surgical  treatment. 

If  we  except  making  an  incision  into  the  joint,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cartilaginous  tumours, 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  certain  means  of 
freeing  a  patient  from  the  inconvenience  of  the  com- 
plaint. To  this  plan,  the  danger  attendant  on  all 
wounds  of  so  large  an  articulation  as  the  knee,  is  a 
very  serious  objection.  Middleton  and  Gooch  endea- 
voured 'to  conduct  the  extraneous  body  into  a  situa- 
tion where  it  produced  no  pain,  and  to  retain  it  in  that 
position  a  long  time  by  bandages,  under  the  idea  that 
the  cartilaginous  substance  would  adhere  to  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  and  occasion  no  future  trouble.    Some 


these  gentlemen,  because  they  had  no  opportunity  nf 
seeing  their  patients  again  at  the  end  of ti icasonable 
length  of  time ;  and  we  know  that  loose  cartilages  in 
the  joints  sometimes  disappear  for  half  a  year  and 
then  make  their  appearance  again.  Yet,  perhaps  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  patients  not  applying  again 
may  justify  the  inference  that  sufficient  relief  had  been' 
obtained. 

However,  it  should  not  be  concealed  that  tins  method 
was  also  tried  in  St.  George's  Hospital  without  benefit 
and  that  in  one  case  the  pain  was  increased  by  it  — ' 
(See  Reimarus  de  Fungo  Jlrticulorum,  §  27, 54  fa  j 

Mr.  Hey,  aware  of  the  dangerous  symptoms  which 
have  occasionally  resulted  from  the  most  simple  wounds 
penetrating  the  knee-joint,  was  induced  to  try  the  effi- 
cacy of  a  laced  knee-cap,  and  the  cases  which  he  has 
adduced  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the  benefit  thus  ob- 
tained is  not  temporary,  at  least  as  long  as  the  patient 
continues  to  wear  the  bandage.  In  one  case  the  me- 
thod had  been  tried  for  ten  years,  with  all  the  success 
which  the  patient  could  desire.  Boyer  also  made  one 
patient  use  a  knee-cap  for  a  year ;  after  which  it  was 
left  off,  the  patient  appearing  cured.  And,  in  a  second 
instance,  the  same  practitioner  tried  the  plan,  which 
put  a  stop  to  the  pain,  and  enabled  the  patient  to  walk 
with  ease ;  but  it  was  not  known  whether  the  method 
was  properly  continued,  as  the  patient  had  not  latterly 
been  seen. — (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Ckir.  t.  i,p.  444.) 
Contemplating  the  evidence  upon  this  point,  and  the 
perilous  symptoms  sometimes  following  wounds  of  the 
knee-joint,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  effect 
of  a  knee-cap,  or  of  a  roller  and  compress,  applied  over 
the  loose  cartilage,  ought  generally  to  be  tried  before 
recourse  is  had  to  excision.  I  say  generally,  because 
the  conduct  of  the  surgeon  ought,  in  such  cases,  to  be 
adapted  to  the  condition  and  inclination  of  the  patient. 
If  a  man  be  deprived  of  his  livelihood  by  not  being 
able  to  use  his  knee ;  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  take  the 
trouble  of  wearing  a  bandage ;  if  he  be  urgently  de- 
sirous of  running  the  risk  of  the  operation  after  things 
have  been  impartially  explained  to  him ;  if  a  bandage 
should  not  be  productive  of  sufficient  relief;  and  lastly, 
if  excessive  pain,  severe  inflammation  of  the  joint,  a 
great  deal  of  symptomatic  fever,  and  lameness,  should 
frequently  be  produced  by  the  complaint  (see  Brodie's 
Pathological  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  299),  I  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  asurgeon  to  operate.  Under  such  circumstances 
I  lately  removed  a  loose  cartilage  of  considerable  size 
from  a  gentleman's  knee,  without  the  previous  trial  of 
pressure;  and  the  result  was  perfectly  successful.  It 
is  very  certain  that  success  has  generally  attended  the 
operation ;  but  small  as  the  chance  is  of  losing  the 
limb,  and  even  life,  in  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
ease, since  the  inconveniences  of  the  complaint  are,  in 
most  cases,  very  bearable,  and  are  even  capable  of  pal- 
liation by  means  of  a  bandage,  endangering  the  limb 
and  life  in  any  degree  must  seem  to  many  persons 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  prudence.  At  all  events, 
we  must  agree  with  Boyer,  that,  as  the  laced  knee-cap 
can  do  no  harm,  we  ought  always  to  make  trial  of  it, 
and  never  perform  the  operation  except  when  pressure 
does  not  answer,  and  the  return  of  frequent  and  violent 
pain  makes  the  employment  of  the  knife  necessary.— 
(See  TVaitd  des  Mai.  Ckir.  t.  4,  p.  445.) 

I  am  ready  to  allow,  with  M.  Brochier,  that  the  dan- 
ger attendant  on  wounds  of  the  large  joints,  has  always 
been  exaggerated  in  consequence  of  ancient  preju- 
dices.— (Dcsault's  Journ.  vol.  2.)  But,  making  every 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  prejudice,  a  man  must 
be  very  skeptical  indeed  who  does  not  consider  the 
wound  of  so  large  a  joint  as  the  knee  attended  with 
real  cause  for  the  apprehension  of  dancer.  At  the  end 
of  Mr.  Ford's  case  (Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol  5), 
we  read  on  the  subject  of  cutting  loose  cartilages  out 
of  the  knee:  "  The  society  have  been  informed  of  se- 
veral cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been  performed ; 
some,  like  this,  have  healed  up  without  any  trou- 
ble ;  others  have  been  followed  by  violent  inflamma- 
tion, fever,  and  death  itself."  A  case  was  lately  pub- 
lished,  in  which  the  patient  very  nearly  losthis  life  from 
suppuration  in  the  knee-joint  after  this  operation  — 
(See  Kirby's  Cases,  p.  75.)  In  the  same  work,  refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  two  other  cases,  which  actually 
had  a  fatal  termination  (p.  82) ;  and  even  in  Mr.  Kir- 
by's own  instance,  the  recovery  was  not  effected  iviuj- 
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out  the'entlre  Ions  of  the  motions  c  t  the  knee.    An  ex- 
ample, in  which  the  patient  died  after  Um  operation, 
m  St,  Bartbotomew'i  Hospital,  must  he  fresh  in  the  re- 
ii  .,i  many  iti 

disorder  is  often  attended  with  a  degree  of 
beat  and  tenderness  In  the  arth  illation ;  as  tin 
dI  the  operation  is,  m  a  great  lueaaure,  proportioned  to 
the  subsequent  inflammation;  and  as  mncn  of  the 

i  met  i ved  If  the  wound  unite  by  the 

mil  ntron  ,  the  ad\  ii  ■  to  keep  the  patient  In  bed  a 
fewdayi  before  operating,  to  apply  leaches  and  cold 
saturnine  lotions  to  tin-  Kmi:  during  the  mme  time, 
and  to  exhibit  beforehand  a  saline  purgative,  is  highly 
prudeot 

i  shall  next  Introdui  e  an  account  of  tin- plan  of  ope- 
rating, as  described  hy  several  of  the  hest  modern  sur- 

As  these  loon  in. iln  s  cannot  always  he  (bund,  no 
lime  can  be  Qxed  for  the  operation;  but  the  patient, 
who  will  eoon  become  familiar  with  his  own  complaint, 
iini-i  arrest  them  when  m  a  favourable  situation,  and 
n  tain  them  there  till  I  anbe  sent  for. 

"  Before  the  operation,  the  limb  should  he  extended 
upon  a  table  In  a  horizontal  position,  and  secured  by 

ii  ni  assistants;  the  loose  cartilages  are  to  be 

pushed  into  the  upper  part  of  the  John  above  the  pa- 
tella, and  then  to  one  sloe;  the  Inner  side  istobeprc- 
ferred,  .xs  In  thai  situation  only  the  vastus  Internue 
muscle  «iii  be  divided  In  the  operation.  Bhould 
there  be  several  of  these  bodies,  they  must  be  all  se- 
cured, in  the  operation  should  be  postponed  till  some 
more  favourable  opportunity,  since  the  leaving  of  one 
will  subject  the  patient  to  the  repetition  of  an  opera- 
tion not  only  painful  but  attended  with  some  degree 

Of  danger. 

"  The  loose  bodies  are  to  be  secured  in  the  situation 
above  mentioned  by  an  assistant;  a  task  not  easily 

performed  While  they  are  cut  upon,  from  their  being 

lucubrated  by  the  synovia;  and  If  allowed  to  escape 
nun  the  general  cavity,  they  may  not  readily,  if  at  all, 
be  brought  bat  I*  into  the  same  situation. 

"  The  operation  consists  In  making  an  incision  upon 
the  loose  cartilage,  which  it  will  be  best  to  do  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ttugh.as  the  wound  win  more  readily  be 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  li  the  Bkin  is  drawn  to 
one  side  me\  iousty  to  making  the  incision,  the  wound 
through  the  pai  ts  tmdern  nth  will  nol  correspond  with 

that  made  in  the  skin,  u  huh  circumstance  will  tnvniir 

their  union.  The  incision  upon  the  cartilage  must  i" 
made  wiih  caution,  as  it  will  with  difficulty  be  re- 
tained  In  Its  situation  if  much  force  is  applied.    The 

ml  is  in  endeavour  to  push  the  loose  body 
through  tin!  opening,  which  must  be  made  sufficiently 
large  lor  that  purpose;  bul  as  this  cannot  always  be 
.Lin.-,  Ihe  broad  end  of  an  eyed  probe  may  he  passed 
Under  it  so  as  to  lilt  it  out,  or  n  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment may  he  struck  into  it,  which  will  fix  ii  to  its  situ- 
ation, and  bring  it  more  within  the  management  of  the 

sill!', -..II 

"  The  cartilages  being  all  extracted,  the  cut  edgesof 
the  wound  ate  m  be  brought  together,  and,  by  means 
of  a  compress  of  linl,  not  only  [Hissed  close  to  one 
another,  hut  als'o  to  the  parts  underneath,  in  which 
situation  the]  arc  to  be  retained  by  sticking  plaster, 
and  the  uniting  bandage. 

"  As  union  by  ihe  first  intention  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence  after  this  operation,  to  prevent  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  joint,  the  patient  should  remain  in  bed  with 
ihe  leu  extended,  till  the  wound  is  perfectly  united,  or 
at  hast  all  chance  of  Inflammation  at  an  end." — 
i  Home  in  TYans.  for  thr  Improvement  of  Med.  and 

Chir.  Kiioiclatgc,  vol.  1,0.339,4-0.) 

in  one  Instance,  Deaauli  proceeded  in  the  following 
manner  the  surgeon,  after  relaxing  the  capsular  liga- 
ment by  extending  the  leg,  brought  the  extraneous  body 

On  the  inside  of  the  ai  liciilation  against  the  attachment 

of  the  capsular  ligament,  ami  secured  u  in  this  situ- 
ation between  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
ii.iinl,  while  an  assistant  drew  the  Integuments  for 
wauls  towards  the  patella.  The  pans  covering  this 
extraneous  body  were  now  divided  by  an  Incision  .me 
inch  in  length,  and  its  extraction  accomplished  by 

pushing  it  from  above  downwards,  and  raising  it  inte- 
riorly Willi  the  end  of  the   knife.     This   SUDS 

on,  was  found   similar  in  colour  to  the  car- 

ihe  articular  surfaces:   it  was  three 

quarters  of  an  inch  in  bjngth,  six  lines  and  a  half  in 


width,  and  three  lines  in  thickness;  its  surfaces  were 
smooth,  one  concave  and  the  other  convex:  its  circum- 
ference irregular,  disseminated  with  red  points,  form- 
ing' small  depressions  ;  trie  inside  was  ossified,  the  out- 
side of  a  cartilaginous  texture.  As  soon  as  the  sub- 
stance was  extracted,  the  assistant  let  go  the  integu- 
ments which  be  had  drawn  forwards;  they  conse- 
quently returned  to  their  natural  situation  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  knee-joint,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  exter- 
nal wound  in  the  integuments  was  situated  more  in- 
wards than  the  one  in  the  capsular  ligament.  Two 
advantages  were  procured  by  this  means;  on  the  one 
hand,  air  was  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the  arti- 
culation ;  and.  on  the  other,  the  floating  portion  of  cap- 
sular ligament,  retained  inwards  by  the  skin,  was  more 
likely  to  attach  itself  to  the  condyle,  in  case  it  did  not 
unite  to  the  other  portion  of  the  capsule  divided  near 
its  attachment.  The  edges  of  the  wound  were  brought 
into  contact  by  means  of  the  uniting  bandage ;  dry  lint 
and  compresses  were  applied,  and  retained  on  the  part 
by  a  slight  bandage  ;  and  the  limb  was  kept  in  a  state 
Of  extension.— (UesauWs  Journal,  t.  2.)  According 
to  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  os  femoris  presents  an  extensive  and 
nearly  a  plain  surface,  which  terminates  in  front  and 
at  its  upper  part  by  an  edge  which  forms  a  portion  of  a 
circle,  if  the  points  of  the  finger  be  firmly  pressed 
upon  this  edge  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  line  of  cir- 
cumvallalion  round  these  (cartilaginous)  bodies,  they 
cannot  pass  into  the  joint  in  this  direction,  nor  can 
they  recede  in  any  other  on  account  of  the  tense  state 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  Here  these  substances 
are  near  the  surface,  and  may  be  distinctly  felt;  and 
they  may  he  exposed  by  simply  dividing  the  integu- 
ments, fascia,  and  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

In  an  interesting  case  which  Mr.  Abernethy  relates, 
the  integuments  of  the  knee  were  gently  pressed  to- 
wards the  internal  condyle,  and  the  fingers  of  an  as- 
sistant applied  round  the  circular  edge  of  the  bone. 
The  integuments  were  gently  drawn  towards  the  inner 
hamstring,  and  longitudinally  divided  immediately  over 
tin  Innse  substance,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 
This  withdrawing  of  the  integuments  from  their  natural 
situation  was  designed  to  prevent  a  direct  correspond- 
ence of  the  external  wound  to  that  in  the  capsule  of 
the  Joint:  for  when  the  integuments  were  suriiired  to 
regain  their  natural  position,  the  wound  in  them  was 
mater  to  the  patella  than  the  wound  in  the  capsule. 
Tin  fascia  which  covers  the  joint  having  been  exposed 
by  the  division  of  the  Integuments,  it  was  divided  in  a 
similar  direction,  and  nearly  to  the  same  extent.  The 
capsule  is  now  lai<!  hare,  and  gently  divided  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  an  inch,  where  it  coveted  one  of  the  hard 
substances  which  suddenly  slipped  through  the  opening, 
and  by  pressing  gently  upon  the  other  it  was  also  dis- 
charge!!. The  bodies  thus  removed  were  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
breadth.  They  had  a  highly  polished  surface,  and 
were  haul  like  cartilage.  The  fluid  contained  in  the 
joint  was  pressed  towards  the  wound,  and  about  two 
ounces  of  synovia  were  discharged.  The  wound  of 
the  integuments  was  then  gently  drawn  towards  the 
patella,  and  accurately  closed  with  sticking  plaster. — 
{Surgical  Observations,  1804.) 

When  there  are  several  extraneous  cartilaginous  bo- 
dies in  the  joint  operated  upon,  the  surgeon  ought  to 
extract  them  all  through  the  same  wound,  if  it  can  be 
done  without  producing  too  much  irritation  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  and  they  will  admit  of  it.  But  fre- 
qaently  only  one  can  be  made  to  present  itself  at  a 
time,  or  can  be  easily  extracted.  Each  little  tumour 
will  then  require  a  separate  operation,  which  is  a  far 
safer  plan  than  disturbing  the  part  by  long  and  re- 
pealed attempts  to  extract  them  all  nt  once.— (Boyer, 
Traile  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  A,  p.  4-18.)  The  surgeon  is  also 
often  Obliged  to  make  his  incision  at  a  particular  point, 
because  at  no  other  can  the  extraneous  substance  be 
fixed.  A  case  confirming  all  these  latter  observations 
was  lately  published  by  Dr.  Clarke.— (See  Mid.  Chir. 
Tram.  vol.  5.  p.  67.)  In  this  instance  the  operation 
was  thrice  performed  upon  the  same  knee-joint  with 
-  iccess.  Mr.  Brndie  also  extracted  five  loo9e 
cartilages,  by  three  different  operations,  without  any 
subsequent  unpleasant  symptoms,  although  the  patient 
appears  to  have  been  previously  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  severe  inflammation  of  the  joint.— (Pat/io-' 
logical  and  Surg.  Obs.p.  299.) 
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On  the  preceding  subject,  some  observations  and  two 
successful  operations  have  been  lately  published  by 
Baron  Larrey  —  (See  Mimoires  dc  Chir.  Militaire,  t.% 
p.  421,i?-c.)  With  the  exception  of  a  few  wrong  theo- 
ries, he  appears  to  have  given  a  fair  account  of  the 
disease. 

Hydrops  articuli  signifies  a  collection  of  serous 
fluid  in  the  capsular  ligament  of  a  joint.  The  knee  is 
more  subject  than  other  joints  to  dropsical  disease, 
which  has  been  known,  however,  to  affect  the  wrist, 
ankle,  and  shoulder  joints.— (Boyer,  Traiti  dcs  Mai. 
Chir.  t.  4,  p.  456.) 

Mr.  Russell  adopts  the  opinion  that  some  cases  of 
this  kind  are  venereal,  and  others  scrofulous ;  but  the 
doctrine  does  not  rest  upon  any  solid  foundation.  Hy- 
drops articuli  generally  arises  from  contusions,  rheu- 
matism, sprains,  exposure  to  severe  cold,  the  presence 
of  extraneous  cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  joint,  and  in 
general  from  any  thing  which  irritates  the  capsular 
ligament;  and,  as  already  explained,  it  is  a  common 
attendant  on  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane; 
the  complaint  also  sometimes  follows  fevers;  but  in 
most  instances  it  is  purely  a  local  affection,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  general  debility. — (Boyer,  I.  4,  p.  467.) 

Hydrops  articuli  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  soft 
tumour ;  circumscribed  by  the  attachments  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament ;  without  change  of  colour  in  the  skin ; 
accompanied  with  a  fluctuation  ;  it  is  indolent,  and  very 
little  painful ;  causing  hardly  any  impediment  to  the 
motion  of  the  joint;  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the 
finger,  but  not  retaining  any  impression,  as  in  oedema. 
The  swelling  does  not  occupy  equally  every  side  of 
the  joint,  being  most  conspicuous  where  the  capsular 
ligament  is  loose  and  superficial.  In  the  wrist,  it  oc- 
curs at  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the  joint, 
but  especially  in  the  former  situation,  while  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible  at  the  sides.  In  the  ankle  it  is  more  appa- 
rent in  front  of  the  malleoli  than  any  where  else;  and  in 
the  shoulder  it  does  not  surround  the  joint,  but  is  al- 
most always  confined  to  the  forepart  of  it,  and  can 
only  be  seen  in  the  interspace  between  the  deltoid  and 
great  pectoral  muscles. 

In  the  knee-joint,  which  is  the  common  situation  of 
hydrops  articuli,  the  tumour  does  not  occur  behind  the 
articulation  ;  but  at  the  front  and  sides.  Behind,  the 
capsular  ligament  is  too  narrow  to  admit  of  being 
much  distended  with  the  synovia;  while  in  front  and 
laterally  it  is  broad,  so  that  it  can  there  yield  consider- 
ably in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  fluid  increases. 
The  swelling  is  at  first  circumscribed  by  the  attachments 
of  the  capsular  ligament ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  fluid,  it  afterward  exceeds  these  limits 
above,  and  spreads  more  or  less  upwards  between  the 
thigh  bone  and  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  leg,  which 
are  lifted  up  by  it.  Boyer  has,seen  it  reach  to  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh.  The  swelling  is  irregular  in  shape : 
it  is  most  prominent  where  the  capsular  ligament  is 
wide  and  loose,  and  it  is  in  some  measure  divided  lon- 
gitudinally into  two  lateral  portions,  by  the  patella,  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  and  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg;  all  which  parts  the  synovia  raises, 
and  pushes  forwards,  though  in  a  much  less  degree 
than  the  capsular  ligament.  Of  these  lateral  portions, 
the  internal  is  broadest  and  most  prominent,  because 
the  part  of  the  capsule  between  the  patella  and  edge 
of  the  internal  condyle  being  larger  than  that  situated 
between  the  patella  and  edge  of  the  external  condyle, 
yields  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  distending  fluid.  The 
motions  of  the  leg,  which  are  generally  little  inter- 
rupted by  this  disease,  make  a  difference  in  the  shape 
and  consistence  of  the  swelling.  In  flexion,  the  tu- 
mour becomes  harder,  tenser,  and  broader,  and  more 
prominent  at  the  sides  of  the  knee-pan,  which  is 
somewhat  depressed  by  its  ligament.  In  extension, 
the  tumour  is  softer,  and  the  fluctuation  plainer. 

In  order  to  feel  distinctly  the  fluctuation,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  symptoms  of  the  disease,  the  ends  of 
two  or  three  fingers  should  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
swelling,  while  the  opposite  side  is  to  be  struck  with 
the  end  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  other  hand. 

The  patella  being  pushed  forwards,  away  from  the 
articular  pulley,  is  very  moveable,  and,  as  it  were, 
floating.  When  it  is  pressed  backwards,  while  the 
leg  is  extended,  it  can  be  felt  to  move  a  certain  way, 
before  it  meets  with  the  resistance  of  the  articular  pul- 
ley. And  on  the  pressure  being  discontinued  it  imme- 
diately separates  from  this  pajt  again. 


By  such  symptoms,  hydrops  articuli  may  easily  be 
distinguished  from  other  diseases  of  the  joints,  from 
tumours  of  the  bursa  mucosa  under  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  the  leg ;  from  ganglions  in  front  of  the  knee^ 
pan  ;  from  rheumatism,  oedema,  &c. 

The  prognosis  is  most  favourable  when  the  swelling 
is  recent  and  small,  and  has  been  quick  in  its  progress! 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  tumour  is  of  long  standing 
and  large,  the  effused  fluid  thick  and  viscid,  and  the 
synovial  membrane  thickened,  the  removal  of  die 
fluid  by  absorption,  and  the  restoration  of  the  parts 
to  their  natural  state,  will  be  more  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. The  worst  case  is  that  which  is  complicated 
with  disease  of  the  capsular  ligament,  cartilages  and 
bones. 

The  cure  of  the  above-described  dropsical  affection 
of  the  joints  depends  upon  the  absorption  of  the  ef- 
fused fluid.  And  when  the  case  is  combined  with 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  already  re- 
commended for  those  particular  forms  of  disease. 
When  inflammation  subsides,  the  absorption  of  the  fluid 
is  sometimes  altogether  spontaneous,  and  it  may  al- 
ways be  promoted  by  friction,  by  rubbing  the  joint 
with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  the  ointment  or 
tincture  of  iodine,  the  soap  liniment,  containing  3j. 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine  in  every  two  oz.  of  it,  and' 
particularly  by  the  employment  of  blisters. 

The  operation  of  a  blister  may  be  materially  assisted 
with  a  moderately  tight  bandage.  Among  other  ef- 
fectual means  of  cure,  we  may  enumerate  frictions 
with  flannel  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  vinegar 
electricity,  and  the  exhibition  of  mercurial  purgatives. 
When  hydrops  articuli  occurs  during  the  debility  con- 
sequent to  typhoid  and  other  fevers,  the  complaint  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  get  well  before  the  patient  re- 
gains some  degree  of  strength. 

As,  however,  hydrops  articuli  is  generally  quite  a 
local  disease,  Boyer  contends  that  it  should  be  chiefly 
treated  with  topical  remedies;  and  he  sets  down  diu- 
retics, sudorifics,  hydragogues,  &c.  as  improper  or  in- 
efficient.—  {Op.  cit.  p.  467.)  He  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  repeated  blisters,  both  for  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  the  disease. 

Circumstances  do  not  often  justify  the  making  of  an 
opening  into  the  joint ;  but  excessive  distention,  in 
some  neglected  cases,  might  certainly  be  an  urgent 
reason  for  such  an  operation.  Also,  if  the  complaint 
should  resist  all  other  plans  of  treatment,  and  the  irri- 
tation of  the  tumour  greatly  impair  a  weak  constitu- 
tion, the  practice  would  be  justifiable.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Latta.— (Sys- 
tem of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p.  490.) 

It  is  best  to  make  the  opening  in  such  a  way  that  the 
wound  in  the  capsular  ligament  after  the  operation 
will  not  remain  directly  opposite  the  wound  in  the 
skin.  For  this  purpose,  the  integuments  are  to  be 
pushed  to  one  side,  before  the  surgeon  divides  them.— 
(Encyclopedic  Mithod.  part  Chir.  art.  Hydropisie 
des  Jointures.") 

The  operation  is  not  always  successful,  being  some- 
times followed  by  alarming  symptoms,  which  either 
end  fatally,  or  occasion  a  necessity  for  amputation. 
The  fluid  also  generally  collects  again,  and  as  the  sy- 
novial membrane  is  mostly  thickened,  it  often  inflames, 
and  suppuration  in  the  joint  ensues.  Hence,  when 
hydrops  articuli  originates  from  rheumatism;  when 
it  is  recent,  indolent,  and  not  large  ;  and  when  it  does 
not  seriously  impair  the  functions  of  the  joint;  Boyer 
recommends  the  operation  not  to  be  done.  But  he 
sanctions  its  performance  when  the  disease  is  com- 
bined with  extraneous  cartilaginous  bodies  in  the  joint; 
or  when  it  is  very  considerable,  and  attended  with  se- 
vere pain  and  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the 
joint.— (Op.  cit.  t.  4, p.  473.) 

Collections  of  Blood  in  Joints.— Most  systematic 
writers  speak  of  this  kind  of  case,  though  it  must  be  un- 
common. Tumours  about  the  joints,  composed  of  blood, 
and  set  down  in  numerous  surgical  works  as  extrava- 
sations within  the  capsular  ligaments,  are  generally  on 
the  outside  of  them. 

Were  blood  known  to  be  undoubtedly  effused  in  a 
large  articulation,  however,  no  man  would  lie  justified 
in  making  an  opening  for  its  discharge.  No  bad  symp- 
toms are  likely  to  result  from  its  mere  presence,  and 
the  absorbents  will,  in  the  end,  take  it  away.  If  an 
incision  were  made  into  the  joint,  the  coagulated  state 
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of  the  exliavasated  blood  would  not  allow  Buch  blood 
lo  be-  easily  discharged. 

iply  dlscutient  remedies;  lotion 
of  vinegar,  spirits  ol  wine,  and  muriate  of  ammonia 
for  tin:  first  three  or  i  d  afterward,  friction 

wiiii  camphorated  linimenti  may  be  tafely  adopted. 

Mr.  Ili-y  relates  a  ease  in  which  the  knee-joint  was 
wounded,  and  blood  Inslouau  d  itself  into  the  capsular 
ligament ,  yet,  ii go  the  occurrence  could  not  be  hin- 
dered, no  barm  resulted  from  the  extravasation,  which 
was  absorbed  without  having  created  the  smallest  m- 

coincnience.— {Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  354.) 

h  lift  Swelling.  —The  white  swelling,  or  spina  ven- 
losa,  .i-  ii  war  al  onetime  noi  (infrequently  called,  in 
Imitation  of  the  Arabian  writers,  Rbazes  and  Avi- 
cinna,  lias  been  a  name  Indiscriminately  applied  to 
many  diseases!  which  differ  widely  in  their  nature,  cu- 
rability, ami  treatment  Wiseman  was  the  first  who 
used  the  term  white  swelling;  and  If  the  expression 
did  nol  confound  together  complaints  of  very  different 
kinds,  not  touch  fault  could  >»■  round  with  it,  because 
it  unquestionably  conveys  an  idea  of  one  mark  of  some 
of  these  distempers,  which  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
Increase  of  lize  In  the  joint,  the  skin  is  generally  not 
Inflamed,  but  retains  its  natural  colour. — [Pott.) 

The  name  therefore  appears  objectionable  only  inas- 
much as  u  has  tended  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  well-founded  and  necessary  dis- 
tinctions. Systematic  writers  have  generally  been  con- 
teni  with  a  distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic 
and  <■  rofulotu. 

The  last  species  of  the  disease  they  also  distinguish 
Inn  such  tumours,  as  primarily  affect  the  hone-,  and 
then  the  ligaments  and  son  pans ;  and  into  othi  i 
in  which  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  soft  parts  be- 
come diseased,  before  there  is  any  morbid  affection  of 
the  hone-. 

".ii  Brodle  has  endeavoured  to  form  a  more  correct 
of  the  different  complaints  to  which  the 
term  white-swelling  is  applied;  and  his  descriptions 
■•in-  valuable,  because  confirmed  by  extensive  observa- 
tion ami  numerous  dissections.  With  respect  to  the 
disease  beginning  in  the  ligaments,  if  the  capsular  liga- 
iio  in-  he  put  out  of  consideration,  it  is,  as  thi-  gentle- 
man observes,  a  rare  occurrence,  and  be  has  never 
met  with  a  case  in  which  the  fact  was  proved  by  dls- 
■ection  —  (I1, it/ml.  and  Surgical  Obs.  p. 7.) 

1.  The  first  case  is  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  as  described  in  the  foregoing  pages 
daily  that  form  of  the  disease  which  often  arise 
(  old,  and  <  onatitutea  the  disease  formerly  often  termed 
a  rheumatic  a  bite  swelling. 

8.  toother  form  ol  disease,  ordinarily  comprised  un- 
der the  general  name  of  white  BweUing,  has  been  par- 
ticularly described  bv  Mr.  Brodle:  the  disease  origi- 
nates In  the  synovial  membrane,  which  loses  its  natural 
organization,  and  becomes  converted  Into  a  thick, 
pulpy  substance,  of  a  light  brown,  and  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  brow  n  colour,  intersected  by  while  membra- 
nous Hoes,  and  from  '  to  A  of  an  inch,  or  even  more 
than  an  inch,  in  thickness.  As  this  disease  advances, 
it  involves  all  the  parts  of  which  the  joint  is  composed, 
producing  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  caries  of  the 
h -.  wasting  of  the  ligaments,  and  abscesses  indif- 
ferent places.  The  complaint  has  invariably  proved 
slow  in  us  progress,  and  sometimes  has  remained 
in  an  Indolent  state  for  many  mouths,  or  even 

for  one  or  lira  yean;  but  (SBVS  Mr.  Brodie)  " I  have 
net  at  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  real  amendment 

in. -ell .  much  lees  have  I  known  any  in  which 
a  cure  was  effected."— (See  Medico  CAt'r.  Trans,  vol. 

4,  />.  SHO,  Src)      The  w  hole  or  nearly  llie  whole  of  the 

synovial  membrane  has  always  been  found  affected; 
though  If  a  very  early  examination  were  made,  Mr. 
Brodle  conceives  that  this  might  nol  be  the 

in  one  example  he  found  only  a  half  of  the  membrane 

thus  altered,  while  the  ie-t  was  of  its  natural  struc- 
ture—(I'aiho!.  ami  *'«.-■  This  gentleman 
farthet  acquaints  us,  thai  the  preceding  affet  tion  ol  the 
synovial  membrane  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  the 

knee:  that  he  has  never  known  an  instance  of  it  in 
the  hip  or  shoulder ;  that  it  is  peculiar  to  (he  synovial 

membrane  of  the  joints ;  thai  he  has  never  know  ii  an 
ui-iatice  of  ||  in  othei  serous  membranes,  nor  even  in 
the  synovial  membranes),  which  constitute  the  bursa; 

uid  -heaths  of  tendons  ;  and  that  it  generally 
takes  place  in  young  persons,  much 


above,  the  age  of  puberty.  In  fact,  Mr.  Brodie  has 
not  met  with  more  than  one  instance  in  which  it  oc- 
curred after  the  middle  period  of  life.  Mr.  Hodgson, 
of  Birmingham,  it  seems,  has  met  with  one  example 
of  it  in  the  ankle  ;  and  another  in  one  of  the  joints  of 
the  fingers.  "  In  the  origin  of  this  disease,  there  is  a 
slight  degree  of  stiffness  and  tumefaction,  without 
pain,  and  producing  only  the  most  trifling  inconve- 
nience. These  symptoms  gradually  increase :  al  last, 
the  joint  scarcely  admits  of  the  smallest  motion,  the 
stirt'ness  being  greater  than  where  it  is  the  consequence 
of  simple  inflammation.  The  form  of  the  swelling 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  it  is  less  regular. 
The  swelling  is  soft  and  elastic,  and  gives  to  the  hand 

ii  as  if  it  contained  fluid.  If  only  one  hand 
be  employed  in  making  the  examination,  the  deception 
may  be  complete,  and  the  most  experienced  surgeon 
may  be  led  to  suppose  there  is  a  fluid  in  the  joint  when 
there  is  none ;  but,  if  both  hands  be  employed  one  on 
eai  h  sule,  the  absence  of  fluid  is  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  fluctuation. 
"The  patient  experiences  little  or  no  pain  until  ab- 

Lin  to  form,  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate;  and 
even  then  the  pain  is  not  so  severe  as  where  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages  occurs  as  a  primary  disease, 
and  the  abscesses  heal  more  readily,  and  discharge  a 
smaller  quantity  of  pus  than  in  cases  of  this  last  de- 
scription. At  this  period,  the  patient  becomes  affected 
with  hectic  fever,  loses  his  flesh,  and  gradually  sinks, 
unless  the  limb  be  removed  by  an  operation." — [Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  251,  252.)  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  Mr.  Brodie  believes,  that  the  gradual  progress 
of  the  enlargement,  the  stiffness  of  the  joint,  without 
pain,  and  the  soft  clastic  swelling  without  fluctuation^ 

win  enable  the  practitioner  readily  to  distinguish  this 
from  all  other  diseases  of  the  joints.  However,  when 
the  diseased  synovial  membrane  happens  to  be  dis- 
tended with  a  quantity  of  turbid  serum  and  flakes  of 
coagulable  lymph,  the  complaint  somewhat  resembles 

in  us  feel  and  appearance  that  stage  of  common  In- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membrane,  where  this  part 
Is  les-  thickened,  and  more  or  less  distended  with  co- 
agulable  lymph  ;  but  the  Impossibility  of  reliet  Ing  the 

former  case  by  the  same  means  wliii  h  cure-  the  latter, 
and  due  attention  to  the  history  of  the  disease,  will 
prove  the  difference  between  them. — [Brodie,  Pathol, 
and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  96.) 

3,  I'll  (ration  of  the  articular  cartilages  takes  place 
in  the  ailx  anccil  stage  of  several  diseases  of  the  joints, 
and  it  also  exists  in  many  instances  as  a  primary  af- 
fection, in  the  early  stage  of  which  the  bones,  synovial 
membrane,  and  ligaments  are  in  a  natural  state.  If 
neglected,  i:  ultimately  occasions  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  articulation.  It  may  be  the  consequence  of  in- 
flammation of  the  cartilage  itself,  or  of  the  bony  sur- 
face with  which  it  is  connected;  but,  as  Mr.  Brodie 
farther  observes,  in  many  instances  there  are  no  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  disorder  being  preceded  by  any  In- 
flammatory action  in  one  part  or  the  other,  and  the 
inflammation,  which  afterward  takes  place,  appears 
rather  to  be  the  attendant  upon,  than  the  cause  of,  the 
ulcerative  process.  One  striking  peculiarity  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  articular  cartilages  is,  that  the  process  may 
take  place  without  the  formation  of  pus;  for  the  dis- 
ease often  proceeds  so  far  as  to  cause  caries  of  the 
bones,  and  yet  no  purulent  matter  is  found  within  the 
joint. — [Pathol,  and  Surgical  Obs.  be.  p.  117,  ed.  2.) 
The  investigations  of  the  same  author  dispose  him  to 
believe,  that  a  conversion  of  these  cartilages  into  a 
solt  fibrous  structure  is  a  frequent  though  not  constant 
forerunner  of  ulceration. — (P.  121.)  When  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilage  occurs  in  the  superficial  joints,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  diseases  which  have  been  known 
by  the  name  of  white  swelling.  From  cases  which 
Mr  lirodie  has  met  with,  he  is  led  to  conclude,  that 
when  it  takes  place  in  the  hip,  it  is  this  disease  which 
has  been  variously  designated  by  writers,  the  "  morbus 
cozarius,"  the  "  disease  of  the  hip,"  the  "  scrofulous 
hip,"  the  "  scrofulous  caries  of  the  hip-joint."  At 
lea-t,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  it  is  to  this  disease  that  these 
names  have  been  principally  applied,  though  probably 
other  morbid  affections  have  been  occasionally  con- 
founded with  it.— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  236.) 
The  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages  takes  place, 
as  a  primary  disease,  chieflv  in  children,  or  adults 
under  Hie  [middle  age.     "  Of  sixty-eight  persons  af  . 
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fected  with  this  disease,  fifty-six  (according  to  Mr. 
Brodie)  were  under  thirty  years  of  age:  the  youngest 
was  an  infant  of  about  twelve  months ;  the  oldest  was 
a  woman  of  sixty.  As  the  knee  is  more  frequently 
affected  by  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
so  is  the  hip  more  liable  than  other  joints  to  the  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilaginous  surfaces.  In  general  the 
disease  is  confined  to  a  single  joint;  but  it  is  not  very 
unusual  to  find  two  or  three  joints  affected  in  the  same 
individual,  either  at  the  same  time,  or  in  succession. 
Sometimes  the  patient  traces  the  beginning  of  his 
symptoms  to  a  local  injury,  or  to  his  having  been  ex- 
posed to  cold ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  no  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  the  complaint." — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
sol.  6,  p.  319.) 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint  will  be 
described  in  the  ensuing  section,  and  we  shall  here 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  symptoms  characterizing 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Brodie.  They  differ  from  those  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane,  by  the  pain  being  slight 
in  the  beginning,  and  gradually  becoming  very  intense, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  what  happens  in  the  latter  af- 
fection. The  pain  in  the  commencement  is  also  un- 
attended with  any  evident  swelling,  which  never 
comes  on  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks,  and  often  not 
till  after  several  months.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  how- 
ever, that  every  slight  pain  of  the  joint,  unaccompanied 
with  swelling,  must  of  course  arise  from  ulceration  of 
the  cartilages.  But,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  when  the  pain 
continues  to  increase,  and  at  last  is  very  severe;  when 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  bones  on  each 
other,  and  when,  after  a  time,  a  slight  tumefaction  of 
the  joint  takes  place,  we  may  conclude  that  the  disease 
consists  in  such  ulceration.  The  swelling  arises  from 
a  slight  inflammation  of  the  cellular  membrane  on  the 
outside  of  the  joint;  it  has  the  form  of  the  articulating 
2nds  of  the  bones ;  and  for  the  most  part  it  appears 
fe.-eater  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  the  muscles 
being  wasted.  No  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  as  where 
the  synovial  membrane  is  inflamed ;  nor  is  there  the 
peculiar  elasticity  which  exists  where  the  synovial 
membrane  has  undergone  a  morbid  alteration  of  its 
structure. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  explained,  however,  that  in  some 
cases  the  swelling  has  a  different  shape,  and  commu- 
nicates the  feel  of  a  fluctuation.  This  happens  when 
inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  attended  with 
a  collection  of  the  synovia  of  the  joint,  or  abscesses  in 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or  in  the  articulation  itself, 
•ccur  as  secondary  diseases.  When  there  has  been 
•onsiderable  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  from  ab- 
scesses and  ulceration,  the  head  of  the  tibia  may  be- 
come dislocated  and  drawn  towards  the  ham.— (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  326,  c$-c.)  In  the  9th  vol. 
of  this  work,  Mr.  Mayo  has  described  an  acute  form 
of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  as  displayed  in  three 
cases  affecting  the  knee,  elbow,  and  ankle.  They  were 
all  attended  with  severe  pain  in  the  beginning:  two 
ended  in  anchylosis,  after  antiphlogistic  treatment  for 
two  months:  and  the  third  patient,  a  boy,  died,  during 
the  existence  of  this  disease,  of  an  injury  of  the  head. 
The  bones  of  the  ankle-joint  were  found  almost 
stripped  of  cartilage;  what  remained  of  this  texture 
was  thinned,  and  that  unequally;  but  it  seemed  in 
other  respects  unchanged,  *and  adhered  firmly  to  the 
bone. 

4.  I  shall  pass  over  ulceration  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, which  Mr.  Brodie  considers  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion, and  now  proceed  to  the  scrofulous  white  swelling. 
In  the  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints,  the  bones  are 
primarily  affected,  in  consequence  of  which  ulceration 
takes  place  in  the  cartilages  covering  their  articular 
extremities.  The  cartilages  being  ulcerated,  the  sul> 
sequent  progress  of  the  disease  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  is  the 
same  as  where  this  ulceration  takes  place  in  the  first 
instance. — (Medico- Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  266.) 

By  Mr.  Lloyd,  scrofulous  white  swellings  are  divided 
into  three  stages;  the  first  being  that  in  which  the 
affection  is  confined  to  the  bone ;  the  second,  that 
in  which  the  external  parts  become  thickened  and 
swelled  ;  and  the  third  being  what  he  names  the  sup- 
purative stage,  attended  with  ulceration  of  the  carti- 
lages, inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and 
abscesses. — (On  Scrofula,  p.  121.)  It  was  formerly  a 
common  notion,  that  in  white  swellings  the  heads  of 
the  bones  were  always  enlarged.   Mr.  Russell,  I  believe, 


is  the  first  writer  who  expressed  an  opposite  sentiment 
and  he  distinctly  declares,  that  he  hod  never  heard  nor 
known  of  an  instance,  in  which  the  tibia  was  enlarged 
from  an  attack  of  white  swelling. — (P.  37.)  'J'lie  inac- 
curacy of  the  opinion  was  afterward  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  to  the  late  Mr.  Crowther,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  in  the  earliest  edition  of  the  "First 
Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery." 

Deceived  by  the  feel  of  many  diseased  joints,  and 
influenced  by  general  opinion,  I  once  supposed'  that 
there  was  generally  a  regular  expansion  of  the  heads 
of  scrofulous  bones.  But,  excepting  an  occasional  en- 
largement, which  arises  from  spicule;  of  bony  mailer 
deposited  on  the  outside  of  the  tibia,  ulna,  &.c.  and 
which  alteration  cannot  be  called  an  expansion  of 
those  bones ;  for  a  long  time,  I  never  met  with  the  head 
of  a  bone  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  the  disease 
known  by  the  name  of  white  swelling.  I  was  for- 
merly much  in  the  habit  oO  inspecting  the  state  of  the 
numerous  diseased  joints  which  were  every  year  am- 
putated at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  though  I 
was  long  attentive  to  this  point,  my  searches  after  a 
really  enlarged  scrofulous  bone  always  proved  in  vain. 
Nor  was  there  at  that  period  any  specimen  of  an  ex- 
panded head  of  a  scrofulous  bone  in  Mr.  Abemethy's 
museum.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a 
specimen  of  an  enlargement  of  the  upper  head  of  the 
ulna  has  been  found,  and  it  was  some  time  ago  shown 
to  me  by  Mr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Langstaff  is  said  to  have 
in  his  possession  a  knee-joint,  in  which  the  femur  and 
tibia  are  much  expanded,  "  the  external  lamins  of  the 
bones  not  being  thicker  than  when  the  bones  arc  of 
their  natural  size,  and  the  cancelli  healthy,  though  of 
rather  greater  solidity  than  natural." — (Lloyd  on 
Scrofula,  p.  148.)  However,  this  last  form  of  disease 
evidently  does  not  resemble  the  common  scrofulous 
affection  of  the  heads  of  the  bones.  I  may  add,  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  whose  dissections  were  very  numerous, 
concurs  with  the  best  modern  writers  concerning  the 
rarity  of  an  actual  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the 
heads  of  the  bones.— ( On  the  Skeleton,  be, p.  336.)  I 
have  also  heard  of  a  few  other  instances,  in  which 
the  heads  of  the  bones  were  actually  enlarged  in  cases 
of  white  swelling.  However,  I  believe  the  occurrence 
is  far  from  being  usual,  and  doubts  may  yet  be  enter- 
tained whether  such  enlargement  is  combined  with  the 
following  alteration  of  structure.  The  change  which 
the  head  of  the  tibia  undergoes  in  many  cases  is  first 
a  partial  absorption  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  through- 
out its  texture,  while  at  first  a  tiansparent  fluid,  and 
afterward  a  yellow  cheesy  substance,  are  deposited  in 
the  cancelli.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  and,  indeed, 
in  that  stage  which  most  frequently  takes  place  before 
a  joint  is  amputated,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  deep 
excavations  in  consequence  of  caries,  and  its  structure 
is  now  so  softened,  that  when  an  instrument  is  pushed 
against  the  carious  part,  it  easily  penetrates  deeply  into 
the  bone.  Occasionally,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  observed, 
all  the  bones  of  a  joint  are  affected  in  this  way;  but 
frequently  only  one  of  them.— (On  Scrofula,  p.  120.) 

According  to  a  modern  writer,  "The  morbid  affec- 
tion appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  bones,  which 
become  preternaturally  vascular,  and  contain  a  less 
than  usual  quantity  of  earthy  matter;  while  at  first  a 
transparent  fluid,  and  afterward  a  yellow  cheesy  sub- 
stance is  deposited  in  their  cancelli.  From  the  dis- 
eased hone,  vessels,  carrying  red  blood,  shoot  into  the 
cartilage,  which  afterward  ulcerates  in  spots,  the  ulcera- 
tion beginning  on  that  surface  which  is  connected  to 
the  bone.  As  the  caries  of  the  bones  advances,  pus  is 
collected  in  the  joint.  At  last  the  abscess  bursts  exter- 
nally, having  formed  numerous  and  circuitous  sinuses." 
—(Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  272,  and 
Pathol.  Obs.  p.  227.)  The  above-described  alteration 
of  the  structure  of  the  bones  this  author  has  never 
seen  in  the  cranium,  nor  in  the  middle  of  the  cylin- 
drical bones;  but  it  is  asserted  by  another  late  writer, 
that  the  cheesy  matter  sometimes  pervades  the  cauccili 
of  the  whole  bone,  and  is  deposited  in  innumeraU* 
portions  of  the  most  minute  size.— (E.  A.  Lloyd,  oil 
Scrofula,  p.  120.)  Also,  with  respect  to  the  increased 
vascularity  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone,  although  . 
Mr.  Lloyd  assents  to  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  early  stase  of  the  disorder,  he  represent* 
the  vascularity  as  afterward  being  diminished,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  quantity  of  cheese-like  deposite  increases. 
—(.^tt.vit.p.  122,123.) 
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A  cursory  exainination  of  a  diseased  joint,  even  when 
it  is  cut  open,  will  not  suffice  to  show  that  lilt  heads  of 
have  not  acquired  ao  increase  of  size.  In 
making  a  dissection  ol  this  kind,  hi  the  presence  of  a 
medical  friend,  I  found  that  even  after  too  Joint  had 
been  opened,  the  (welling  had  every  appearance  of 

an-nig  from  an   BCtOal    ezpanalon  ul  lilt;   hones.     The 

gentleman  with  me  fell  the  ends  of  the  bones  after  the 
Integument!  bad  been  r<  moved,  and  he  coincided  with 
me  that  the  feel  whii  h  waaeven  now  communicated 
■>  emed  to  be  caused  by  a  iwelling  of  the  hones  tbem- 

i.nt  mi  cleaning  them,  the  enlargement  was 
demonstrated  to  arlai  entirely  from  a  thickening  of  the 
ciii  parte.  Bo  unusual,  Indeed,  i-  the  expansion  of  ihe 
(wads  "i  the  bones,  (bat  the  late  Mr.  Crowtber,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  these  cases,  joined  Mr.  Russell 
hi  believing  thai  such  a  change  never  happened:  a 
conclusion  nol  entirely  correct. — (See  Practical  Obs. 
,,„  WhiU  Swelling,  tec  tiii,  «,j>.  I  I 

Mr  Russell  h:is  particularly  noticed  how  much  the 

■nil  parts  frequently  contribute  to  the  swelling.    He 

the  appearances  on  dissection  thus:  "The 

"•of  tin-  swelling  appears  to  arise  from  an 
aflection  of  the  parts  exterior  to  the  cavity  of  the 
Joint,  and  «  blch,  besides  an  enlargement  in  size,  seem 

ive  Mini'  rgone  a  materia!  change  In  structure. 

i  larger  than  natural  proportion  of  a  viscid 

fluid  Intermixed  with  the  ceUulai  substance;  and  the 

cellular  substam  e  Itsell  has  become  thicker,  softer,  and 

Brm  consistence,  than  in  a  Mate  of  health." — 

(On  the  Morbid  Affections  of  the  Knee,  p.  30.)  The 
manner  In  which  the  soft  parts  arc  affected  i.-,  BbO  <!<:- 
scribed  by  Mr.  Brodte :  "  inflammation  takes  place  of 
the  cellulai  membrane  external  to  the  joint.  Serum, 
ami  afterward  cnagulable  lymph,  are  effused;  and 
hem  8  nisi  s  a  puffy  l  laslic  swelling  in  the  early,  and 
an  osdematous  swelling  in  the  advanced,  stage  of  the 

"Scrofula  attacks  only  those  bones  or  portions  of 
bones  which  have  a  Spongy  texture,  as  the  extremities 
of  the  cylindrical  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  tai  ius;  and  hence  the  Joints  become  affected  from 
their  contiguity  to  the  parts  which  are  the  original 
seat  of  the  disease." — (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  col. 
4,».*73.) 

In  the  cavity  of  the  joint  we  sometimes  find  n  quan- 
nii  like  matter,  and  the  cartilages  absorbed  In 
various  places,  bul  more  particularly  round  the  edges 
ol  the  articular  surfaces. 

name  of  the  disease  Implies,  the  skin  is  not  at 
all  altered  In  colour.  According  t"  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  first 
decided  symptom  of  disease  Ip  the  articulating  extre- 
mity Of  a    hone,   is    an    occasional   deep  seated,   (lull, 

rain,  unattended  by  swelling,  and  not  increased 
by  motion;  and  it  it  be  the  hip,  knee,  or  ankle  which 
i>  affected,  the  patient  keeps  me  knee  rather  bent,  and 
never  fully  extends  it  In  progression. — (On  Scrofula,  p. 
138.)  In  some  Instances  the  swelling  yields  rn  a  cer- 
tain degree  to  pressure ;  hut  it  never  pits,  and  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  firm  to  make  an  uninformed  exa- 
mlnet  beliet  s  thai  the  hones  conti  Ibnte  to  the  tumour. 
It  Is  remarked  by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  while  the  d 

Joins  on  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  hones,  be- 
fits  have  extended  to  the  other  textures,  and 
while  lhere  is  still  no  evident  swelling,  the  patient  cx- 
some  degree  of  pain,  which,  however,  is 

never  very  severe,  nnd   often   is   so  slight   that  it  is 

scarcely  noticed.  After  a  time,  varying  from  a  few 
weeks  to  several  months,  the  external  parts  begin  to 
swell,  and  serum  and  coagulated  lymph  to  he  effused 
In  the  cellular  inemhrane,  so  as  to  form  a  puffy,  elastic 
swelling.-—  (Pathol.  Obs.  p.  231.)  In  the  majority  of 
i  Inns  white  swellings,  lei  the  pain  be  trivial  or 
more  severe,  it  is  particularly  situated  in  one  part  of 
the  joint;  viz.  either  the  centre  of  the  articulation  or 
the  bead  Of  the  tihia.  Sometimes  the  pain  continues 
without  Interruption;  sometimes  there  are  intermis- 
sions and  in  other  instances,  the  pain  recurs  at  regu- 
lar limes,  so  as  to  have  been  called  by  some  writers 
periodical.  Almost  all  authors  describe  the  patient  as 
Buffering  more  uneasiness  in  the  diseased  part,  when 
he  is  warm,  and  particularly  when  he  is  in  this  con- 
dition in  bed. 

In  Ihe  early  stage  of  the  disease  the  swellins  is 
mostly  very  Inconsiderable,  or  there  is  even  no  visible 
enlargement  whatever,  excepting  perhaps  .after  (  T.'r- 
atja,     In  the  little  depressions,  naturally  situated  on 


each  side  of  the  patella,  a  fulness  generally  first  shows 
itself,  and  giadually  spreads  all  over  the  affected  joint. 
According  to  Mi.  Lloyd,  however,  when  the  soft  parts 
on  the  outside  of  the  knee-joint  permanently  swell,  ihe 
swelling  often  commences  on  each  side,  just  behind  the 
condyles,  so  that  the  joint  appears  wider;  and  he  says, 
that  he  has  often  seen  the  enlargement  commence  by 
the  swelling  of  a  gland,  Immediately  above  ihe  inner 
condyle.  He  observes,  however,  that  there  is  no  point 
of  ihe  Joint  where  the  swelling  may  not  begin. — (Op. 
oil.  p.  139.) 

The  patient,  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  body 
on  the  disordered  joint,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  pain  thus  created,  gels  into  the  habit  ot 
only  touching  the  ground  with  his  toes,  and  the  knee 
being  generally  kept  a  little  bent  in  this  manner,  soon 
loses  the  capacity  of  being  completely  extended  again. 
When  white  swellings  have  lasted  a  good  while,  the 
knee  is  almost  always  found  in  a  permanent  stale  of 
flexion.  In  scrofulous  cases,  the  pain  constantly  pre- 
cedes any  appearance  of  swelling  ;  but  the  interval 
between  the  two  symptoms  differs  very  much  in  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  acquires  a 
vast  magnitude.  Still  the  integuments  retain  their 
natural  colour,  and  remain  unaffected.  The  enlarge- 
ment, however,  always  seems  greater  than  it  really  is, 
in  consequence  of  the  emaciation  of  the  limb  both 
above  and  below  the  disi 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins,  and  a  shin- 
ing  smoothness,  are  the  only  alterations  to  be  noticed 
in  the  skin  covering  the  enlarged  joint.  The  shining 
smoothness  seems  attributable  to  the  distention,  which 
obliterates  the  natural  furrows  and  wrinkles  of  the 
cutis.  When  the  joint  is  thus  swollen,  the  integuments 
cannot  be  pinched  up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the 
stat'  of  health,  and  even  In  the  beginning  of  ihe  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  tlie  articulation  advances,  the 
cartilages  ulcerate,  and  collections  of  matter  form 
around  the  part,  and  at  length  hurst.  Their  progress, 
as  Mr.  Brodie  has  stated,  is  slow,  and  when  they  burst, 
or  are  opened,  they  discharge  a  thin  pus,  with  por- 
tions of  a  curd-like  substance  floating  in  it.  The  dis- 
charge  afterward  becomes  less  copious  and  thicker.— 
(Pathol.  Obs.  p. '234.)  The  ulcerated  openings  some- 
times heal  up:  but  such  abscesses  are  generally  fol- 
lowed by  other  collections,  which  pursue  the  same 
course.  En  sonic  cases,  these  abscesses  form  a  few 
months  after  the  first  affection  of  the  joint ;  on  other 
occasions,  several  years  elapse,  and  no  suppuration  of 
this  kind  makes  its  appearance  They  sometimes  com- 
municate with  the  ca\  iiy  of  the  diseased  joint,  or  lead 
down  to  diseased  bone,  portions  of  which  occasionally 
exfoliate.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  several  ;■ 
take  place  in  succession,  some  healing  up,  and  others 
ending  in  sinuses. 

As  the  cartilages  continue  to  ulcerate,  Mr.  Brodie 
has  observed,  that  the  pain  becomes  aggravated,  though 
not  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  he  says  that  it  is  not 
severe  until  an  abscess  has  formed,  and  the  paits 
over  it  are  distended  and  inflamed.— (Pathol.  Obs. 
p.  234.) 

The  local  mischief  must  necessarily  produce  more 
or  less  constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient's  health 
becomes  giadually  impaired,  he  loses  his  appetite  and 
natural  rest  and  sleep ;  his  pulse  is  small  and  frequent ; 
an  obstinate  debilitating  diarrhoea  and  profuse  noctur- 
nal sweats  ensue.  These  complaints  are,  sooner  or 
later,  followed  by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution 
be  relieved  in  time,  either  by  the  amendment  or  remo- 
val of  the  diseased  part.  In  different  patients,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  the  disease,  and  its  effects  upon  Ihe 
system,  vary  considerably,  in  relation  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  occur. 

Rheumatic  white  swellings,  or  inflammations  and 
thickenings  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  cold  or 
other  causes,  arc  very  distinct  diseases  from  the  scro- 
fulous distemper  of  the  large  joints.  In  the  first,  the 
pain  is  said  never  to  occur  without  being  attended 
with  swelling.  Scrofulous  white  swellings,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  always  preceded  by  a  pain,  which  is 
particularly  confined  to  one  point  of  the  articulation. 
In  rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general,  and  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  joint. 

Mr  Lloyd  thinks,  that  the  scrofulous  white  swell- 
ing may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  diseases  of  the 
joints,  by  its  being  attended  with  less  pain,  by  toe 
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great  degree  of  external  swelling,  often  existing  for  a 
long  time  before  matter  forms  in  the  cavity  of  the  arti- 
culation, and  by  the  swelling  being  but  little  dimi- 
nished by  any  discharge  of  matter,  which  may  take 
place.  In  its  first  stage,  before  the  interior  of  ihe  joint 
is  alfected,  it  may  be  distinguished  from  primary  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages,  by  the  pain  not  being  much 
increased  by  motion.  The  grating  produced  by  mov- 
ing the  joint  is  also  commonly  less  in  this  disease  than 
in  ordinary  ulceration  of  the  cartilages. — (Lloyd  on 
Scrofula,  p.  142.)  And  according  to  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
principal  criterion  between  scrofulous  diseases  of  joints 
and  the  primary  ulceration  of  cartilages,  is  the  little 
degree  of  pain  in  the  former  cases,  which  is  never 
much  complained  of  before  an  abscess  forms,  nor  par- 
ticularly severe,  "  except  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  when  a  portion  of 
ulcerated  bone  has  died,  and  having  exfoliated,  so  as 
to  lie  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  irritates  the  parts 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  thus  becomes  a 
source  of  constant  torment." — (Brodie's  Pathol.  Obs. 
p.  236.) 

It  seems  probable,  that  cases  in  which  the  cancel- 
lous structure  of  the  bones  is  found  quite  undiseased, 
and  in  which  the  mass  of  disease  is  confined  to  the 
soft  parts,  are  not  scrofulous  white  swellings.  Few 
persons  who  have  attained  the  age  of  five  and  twenty, 
without  having  had  the  least  symptom  of  scrofula,  ever 
experience  after  this  period  of  life,  a  first  attack  of  the 
white  swelling  of  the  strumous  kind.  The  general 
correctness  of  this  observation,  I  believe,  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  that  there  are  but  few  exceptions 
to  it  is  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Volpi,  of  Pavia. 
However,  Mr.  Lloyd  attended  a  man,  who,  at  the  age 
of  between  forty  and  fifty,  died  of  phthisis,  and  had  at 
the  time  a  scrofulous  ankle,  besides  several  abscesses 
about  his  hip  and  groin.  And  the  same  gentleman 
met  with  another  patient  upwards  of  forty  years  old, 
with  a  similar  disease. — (Ore  Scrofula,  p.  137.)  But 
if  these  patients  had  had  no  marks  of  scrofula  in  their 
younger  days,  a  circumstance  not  specified,  they  form 
deviations  from  what  is  usual,  as  indeed  Mr.  Lloyd 
seems  to  admit.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  con- 
cur with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the  scrofulous  affections  of 
the  joints,  so  frequent  in  children,  are  rare  after  the 
age  of  thirty. — (Pathol.  Obs.  p.  299.)  This  observation, 
however,  is  to  be  received  as  correct,  only  with  refer- 
ence to  persons  who  have  been  free  from  scrofula  up 
to  that  period  of  life.  I  am  attending  at  this  moment 
(Aug.  1829),  a  woman  who  is  nearly  forty,  and  was 
first  attacked  with  a  scrofulous  white  swelling  of  the 
left  knee  about  a  year  ago  ;  but  then  she  had  had  en- 
larged glands  in  the  neck  in  her  youth,  and  a  scrofulous 
ulcer  of  long  duration  is  still  open  on  one  of  her  legs. 
All  cases  in  which  the  internal  structure  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones  become  softened,  previously  to  the  affec- 
tion of  the  cartilages  and  soft  parts,  are  probably 
scrofulous. 

Mr.  Russell  has  noticed  the  frequent  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  in  consequence  of 
the  irritation  of  the  disease  in  the  knee ;  but  he  justly 
adds,  that  the  secondary  affection  never  proves  long 
troublesome. 

When  the  bones  are  diseased,  the  head  of  the  tibia 
always  suffers  more  than  the  condyles  of  the  thitjh- 
bone. — (Russell.)  The  articular  surface  of  the  femur 
sometimes  has  not  a  single  rough  or  carious  point,  not- 
withstanding that  of  the  tibia  may  have  suffered  a 
great  deal.  The  cartilaginous  coverings  of  the  heads 
of  the  bones  are  generally  eroded  first  at  their  edges ; 
and  in  the  knee,  the  cartilage  of  the  tibia  is  always 
more  affected  than  that  covering  the  condyles  of  the 
thigh-bone.  Indeed,  when  white  swellings  have  their 
origin  in  the  bones,  and  the  knee  is  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order, there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
in  the  tibia  that  the  morbid  mischief  usually  first  com- 
mences. 

The  ligaments  of  the  knee  are  occasionally  so  weak- 
ened or  destroyed,  that  the  tibia  and  fibula  become 
more  or  less  dislocated  backwards,  and  drawn  towards 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  by  the  powerful  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg.  It  is  observed  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  that  just  as  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  is 
sometimes  followed  by  dislocation  of  ihe  hip,  so  we 
find  that  dislocation  of  the  knee  occasionally  takes 
place  from  the  same  cause.  Where  there  has  been 
considerable  distention  of  the  soft  parts,  in  conse- 


quence of  ulceration  extending  to  them,  the  head  of 
the  tibia  is  gradually  drawn  backwards  by  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles ;  and  Mr.  Brodie  has  even  known 
this  happen,  previously  to  the  formation  of  anv  an- 
scesses.— ( Pathol.  Obs. p.  172,  ed.  2.) 

I  have  seen  a  curious  species  of  white  swelling  in 
winch  the  leg  could  be  bent  to  each  side  for  a  very  "con- 
siderable distance,  both  when  the  knee  was  extended 
and  bent ;  a  state  implying  a  preternatural  looseness 
or  perhaps  a  destruction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  articu- 
lation. 

Scrofulous  white  swellings,  no  doubt,  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution,  termed 
scrofulous  or  strumous  habit,  in  which  every  cause 
capable  of  exciting  inflammation,  or  any  morbid  and 
irritable  state  of  a  large  joint,  may  bring  on  the  pre- 
sent severe  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  man  of 
a  sound  constitution,  a  similar  irritation  would  only 
induce  common  healthy  inflammation  of  the  joint. 
In  scrofulous  habits,  it  also  seems  as  if  irritation  of  a 
joint  were  much  more  easily  produced  than  in  other 
constitutions ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  when  once 
excited  in  the  former  class  of  subjects,  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  removal,  than  in  other 
patients. 

The  doctrine  of  particular  white  swellings  being 
scrofulous  diseases,  is  supported  by  many  weighty 
reasons,  the  opinions  of  the  most  accurate  observers 
and  the  evidence  of  daily  experience.  Wiseman  (book 
4,  chap.  4,)  calls  the  spina  ventosa  a  species  of  scro- 
fula, and  tells  us  that  infants  and  children  are  gene 
rally  the  subjects  of  this  disease.  The  disorder  is  said 
by  Severinus  to  be  exceedingly  frequent  in  young  sub- 
jects. Petrus  de  Marchettis  has  observed  both  male 
and  female  subjects  affected  with  what  are  called  stru- 
mous diseases  of  the  joints,  as  late  as  the  age  of  five- 
and-twenty ;  but  not  afterward,  unless  they  had  suf- 
fered from  scrofula  before  that  period  of  life,  and  had 
not  been  completely  cured.  R.  Lowerus  also  main- 
tains a  similar  opinion.  Even  though  a  few  persons 
have  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints,  for  the  first 
time,  after  the  age  of  twenty-five,  this  occurrence,  like 
the  first  attack  of  scrofula  after  this  period,  must  be 
considered  as  extremely  uncommon. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which 
sets  down  particular  kinds  of  white  swellings  as  scro- 
fulous, is  founded  on  tlie  hereditary  nature  of  such 
forms  of  disease. 

Numerous  continental  surgeons,  particularly  Petit 
and  Brambilla,  have  noticed  how  subject  the  English 
are  both  to  scrofula  and  white  swellings  of  the  joints. 
We  every  day  see  that  young  persons  afflicted  with  the 
present  disease,  are  in  general  manifestly  scrofulous, 
or  have  once  been  so.  Frequently  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands  in  the  neck  denote  this  fatal  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution ;  and  very  often  the  patients  are  known  to 
have  descended  from  parents  who  had  strumous  disor- 
ders.— (Crowther.)  The  disease  is  also  frequently  com- 
bined with  swelled  mesenteric  glands,  or  tuberculated 
lungs.— (Brodie's  Pathol.  Obs.  p.  221.)  As  the  same 
author  remarks,  since  the  disease  depends  upon  a  cer- 
tain morbid  condition  of  the  general  system,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  sometimes  find  it  affecting 
several  joints  at  the  same  time,  or  that  it  should  show 
itself  in  different  joints  in  succession;  attacking  a 
second  joint  after  it  has  been  cured  in  the  first,  or 
after  the  first  has  been  removed  by  amputation.— 
(P.  230.) 

Besides  the  general  emblems  of  a  scrofulous  consti- 
tution which  will  be  noticed  in  the  article  Scrofula, 
we  may  often  observe  a  shining,  coagulated,  flaky  sub- 
stance, like  white  of  egg,  blended  with  the  contents  of 
such  abscesses  as  occur  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
This  kind  of  matter  is  almost  peculiar  to  scrofulous 
abscesses,  and  forms  another  argument  in  support  of 
the  foregoing  observations,  relative  to  the  share  which 
scrofula  frequently  has  in  the  origin  and  courte  of 
many  white  swellings. 

Mr.  Brodie's  experience  leads  him  to  believe,  that  in 
scrofulous  cases,  the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery  is 
much  less,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  complicated 
joints  of  the  foot  and  hand,  than  when  it  is  situated  in 
larger  articulations  of  a  more  simple  structure.— (Pa- 
thol, and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  235.) 

Treatment  of  While  Swellings— In  practice  we 
meet  with  all  these  cases,  both  scrofulous  and  rheu- 
matic, in  two  opposite  states;  sometimes  the  diseased 
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Ill 


Ifiint  It  affected  with  a  degree  of  acute  inflammation; 
In  other  instances  the  malady  la  entirely  chronic 

Tin-  Imprudence  ol  patients  in  walking  about  and 
disturbing  the  diseased  part,  ii  often  the  oe<  Baton  of  a 

ihgree  of  acme  intlamination,  which  is  denoted  hy  the 
lendernesH  ol   the  Joint   whin   handled  by  the  surgeon, 

and  also  by  the  integuments  feeling  hotter  than  those 
hi  tbe  healthy  knee.  When  men  state  exists,  there 
eu  be  no  doubt  that  topical  bleeding,  fomentations, 

emollient    poultices,    u    cold    saiurnine    lotions,   are 

in' :ani  u  im  ii  may  be  eminently  serviceable.    The  an 
liphlogbtlc  regtmon  is  now  etrongiy  lndleated 
Ingpu  illne  kind  should  also  be  exhibited. 

Blood  may  betaken  from  the  arm,  and  also  from  the 
dlaeaaed  pan,  either  by  mean*  of  leeches  or  cupping. 
Mr.  Latta  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  method, 
whenever  It  can  in-  employed;  and  he  very  pioperiy 
remarks,  thai  little  advantage  can  be  expected  from 
topical  bleeding  of  any  kind,  unless  the  quantity  of 
blood  taken  away  be  considerable.  Ten  or  twelve 
ounces  by  cupping  should  !»■  taken  away  at  a  time, 
and  tbe  operation  should  be  repeated  at  proper  Inter- 
vals till  the  tenderness  ami  heat  of  tlie  skin  have  en- 
tirely subsided,  winn  leeches  are  used,  the  number 
ought  i"  be  considerable,  and  Mr.  Latta  recommends 
tin  application  ol  at  least  sixteen  or  twenty.— (system 
oj  8wrgtry,vol.  UeAap.O.) 

Although  antiphlogistic  means  are  judicious  when 
acute  Inflammation  prevails,  yet  such  piactitioners  as 

lose  Weeks  anil  months  in  the  adoption  of  this  lnai 

menl  are  highly  censurable.  While  the  skin  is  hot 
arid  tender,  while  the  joint  is  affected  with  very  acute 
and  general  pain,  and  while  the  patient  is  indisposed 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  Inflammatory  lever,  great 
benefit  may  be  rationally  expected  from  ihe  above  plan. 
When,  however,  the  disease  is  truly  chronic,  different 
plans  are  Indicated.  In  ordinary  cases  of  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  joints,  Mr.  Drodie  considers  topical 
Illinium  as  generally  unnecessary. — (.Pathol,  and  Surg. 
O6«.d.340 

Ii  is  quite  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  mode  of 
treating  while  swellings  complicated  with  acute  In- 
flammation, particularly  as  the  treatment  of  those 
cases  which  consist  of  Inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  has  been  already  noticed]  and  may  be  said 
to  he  applicable  to  othei  forms  "i  white  swelling,  when 

they  are  attended  with  beat  and  infla ation  of  the 

soli  pans.  The  mosl  eligible  plan  of  arresting  the 
morbid  process  111  the  hones,  cartilages,  and  soft  pans 
surrounding  the  articulation,  and  the  most  successful 
method  of  lessening  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
joint,  are  the  subjects  at  present  demanding  our  earnest 
Investigation. 

The  works  of  Hippocrates,  Celsua,Rhazes,  Hieron.Fa- 
in n  in-,  &c.  compared  with  modern aurgii  al  books,  will 

Soon  Convince  US,  that  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  the 

teatmenl  of  diseased  joints,  does  nol  differ  much  from 
ihe  plan  now  pursued  hy  the  best  modern  Burgeons. 
Mr- Crowtber  remarks,  that  the  ancients  used  local  and 
general  blood  letting,  the  actual  and  potential  cautery, 
wuh  vesicating  ami  stimulating  applications  to  the 
skin.  They  farther  maintain,  that  sores  produced  by 
these  means  should  have  their  discharge  promoted  and 
continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
With  regard  to  the  cases  which  Mr.  Brodie  describes 

BS  depending  upon  a  total  loss  of  the  natural  structure 

of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted  into  a 

pulpy  substance,  one  quarter  or  one'  half  Of  an  inch  in 

thickness,  though  tbe  progress  of  the  disease  may  be 
somen  hat  checked  by  resi  and  cold  lotions,  ii  Is  accord- 
ing to  this  gentleman  Incurable,  and  at  length  it  ends  in 
ulceration  of  the  cartilages,  abscesses,  &c.  When 
then  Is  considerable  pain  in  consequence  of  the  car- 
gtnnrag  to  ulcerate,  partial  relict' may  be  de- 
rneil  from  fomentations  and  poultices;  but  nothing 
will  effect  a  cure.  Hence,  when  the  health  begins  to 
sutler,  he  considers  amputation  to  be  indicated.— (.Hal. 
Chir.  '/'run*-,  p.  '254.)  Whether  the  local  use  of  iodine 
applications  would  be  beneficial  in  the  early  stage  of 
this  form  oi  disease,  is  a  question  that  deserves  farther 
Investigation,  bat  can  only  be  determined  by  careful 
ei.|"  Heine. 

When  white  swellings  are  accompanied  with  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  all  motion  of  the  joint  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Brodie  well  observes, 
keeping  ihe  limb  in  a  stale  of  perfect  quietude  is  a 
very  important,  if  not  the  most  important  uicumstajice, 


to  be  attended  to  in  the  treatment.  According  to  this 
gentleman,  it  is  in  these  cases,  in  which  ulceration  of 
ihe-  cartilages  occurs  as  a  primary  disease,  that  caustic 
issues  are  usually  productive  of  singular  benefit;  but 
he  deems  them  of  little  use  in  any  other  diseases  of 
the  joints.  He  thinks  setons  and  blisters,  kept  open 
with  savine  cerate,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
Bleeding  is  indicated  only  when,  from  improper  exer- 
cise, the  articular  surfaces  are  inflamed,  and  there  is 
pain  and  fever.  Mr.  Brodie  asserts  that  the  warm  bath 
relieves  the  symptoms  in  the  early  stage,  if  it  does  not 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disease;  but  he  condemns 
pusti  ti  oi  gmn  ammoniac,  embrocations,  liniments, 
and  frictions,  as  either  useless  or  hurtful. — (See  Med. 
Chir.   Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  332— 334.) 

Topical  applications,  consisting  of  strong  astringents 
ol  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom,  are  of  no  ser- 
vice in  examples  of  ulceration  of  the  caitilages,  or  of 
the  scrofulous  form  of  the  disease,  though  they  often 
suffice  for  the  cure  of  some  mild  descriptions  of  white 
swelling,  depending  upon  a  thickening  of  the  synovial 
membrane.  A  decoction  of  oak  hark,  containing 
alum,  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Bussed. 

My  own  experience  will  not  allow  me  to  say  any  thing 
in  favour  of  electricity,  as  an  application  for  the  relief 
of  white  swellings;  and  it  must  be  more  likely  to  do 
barm  than  good,  whenever  the  indication  is  to  lessen 
irritation. 

"If  the  tumour  is  quite  indolent  (says  Eicherand), 
the  application  of  galvanism  maybe  proposed;  it  is 
not,  however,  exempt  from  danger,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion where  I  employed  il,  lancinating  pains  and  swell- 
ing of  the  joint  were  brought  on  by  it. — (JVosogr.  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  174,  td.  2.) 

Mr.  J.  Hunter  had  confidence  in  cicuta  and  sea-bathing 
as  possessing  power  over  many  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  that  sw  Ii  diseases  of  the  joints  are  often  mate- 
rially benefited  by  the  patient's  going  to  the  sea-side 
and  bathing,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  what- 
ever may  he  the  mode  of  explaining  the  benefit  thus 
Obtained,  1  fully  believe  that  sea-air  and  seabathing 
bat  e  a  beneficial  influence  over  scrofulous  diseases  of 
the  joints ;  l,in  probably  their  effects  are  produced  on 
the  part  through  the  medium  of  the  constitution,  and 

they  should  only  he  recommended  as  an  auxiliary  plan, 
in  he  adopted  in  conjunction  with  other  still  more  effi- 
cacious  measures. 

Every  one  is  well  acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of 
Diction  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  To 
this  principle  we  are  to  impute  the  great  benefit  which 
arises  from  what  is  termed  dry  rubbing,  in  cases  of 
white  swellings.  This  kind  of  friction  is  performed 
by  the  naked  hands  of  an  attendant,  Without  using  at 
the  same  time  any  kind  of  liniment  or  other  applica- 
tion whatsoever,  excepting  sometimes  a  little  flour,  or 
powdered  starch,  and  the  rubbing  is  continued  several 
hours  every  day.  At  Oxford,  many  poor  persons  used 
to  earn  their  livelihood  by  devoting  themselves  to  this 
species  of  labour,  lor  which  they  were  paid  a  stipulated 
sum  per  hour.  This  practice,  however,  is  chiefly  ad- 
vantageous in  the  chronic  stage  of  white  swelling, 
arising  from  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

I  look  upon  all  merely  emollient  applications,  such  as 
fomentations  and  poultices,  as  quite  destitute  of  real 
efficacy,  except  when  great  pain  or  active  inflamma- 
tion is  present,  and,  though  they  serve  to  amuse  the 
patient,  they  ought  not  to  be  recommended.  That  sur- 
geon who  only  strives  to  please  his  patient's  fancy, 
without  doing  any  real  good  to  him  in  regard  to  his  af- 
fliction, may  be  considered  as  doing  harm ;  because  the 
semblance  of  something  being  done  too  often  hinders 
other  really  useful  steps  from  being  pursued.  The 
French  surgeons  are  particularly  liberal  in  the  praises 
which  they  bestow  on  warm  emollient  remedies, 
poultices,  steam  of  hot  water,  fomentations,  &c,  and 
they  adduce  instances  of  white  swellings  being  cured 
In  tliis  manner.  But  the  cases  to  which  they  refer 
were  no  doubt  mere  inflammations,  and  thickening  of 
the  synovial  membrane ;  a  disease  which  in  general 
readily  yields  to  several  other  plans. 

The  only  method  of  treatment  which  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  enables  me  to  recommend  for  scrofu- 
lous white  swellings  in  a  chronic  state,  consists  in  keep- 
ing up  a  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  diseased 
joints.  The  opportunities  which  I  have  had  of  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  blisters  and  caustic  issues,  rather 
incline  me,  however,  to  prefer  the  former  to  the  laltei. 
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I  have  seen  great  good  derived  from  both  ;  but  more 
from  blisters  than  the  other  kind  of  issue.  There  are 
instances  in  which  I  should  employ  vesicating  applica- 
tions ;  there  are  others  in  which  I  should  prefer  making 
an  eschar  with  caustic.  In  particular  individuals  blis- 
ters create  so  much  irritation,  heat,  fever,  and  suffering, 
that  a  perseverance  in  them  would  be  rashness. 

The  blister  should  always  be  large.  Many  surgeons, 
instead  of  following  Mr.  Crowther's  plan,  prefer  blis- 
tering first  on  one  side  of  the  joint  and  then  on  the 
other  alternately,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
"  Blisters  (says  Mr.  Lalta)  may  be  put  upon  each  side 
of  the  patella,  and  ought  to  be  of  such  a  size  and 
shape  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  swelling,  on  the  in- 
side, fiom  the  hinder  part  of  the  joint,  at  the  edge  of 
the  hollow  of  the  thigh,  to  the  edge  of  the  patella,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  swelling  above  and  below.  As 
soon  as  the  blister  is  taken  off  from  one  side,  it  ought 
to  be  applied  to  the  other,  and  thus  repealed  alternately 
until  both  swelling  and  pain  be  completely  removed. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  ought  to  be  directed 
to  rub  the  joint  well  with  a  liniment,  composed  of  half 
an  ounce  of  camphor  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  oil, 
with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  spir.  sal-ammon. 
caust,or,  as  it  is  now  called,  liquor  amnioniae.  This  is 
to  be  used  three  times  a  day;  and  in  this  way  (conti- 
nues Mr.  Latta)  I  have  successfully  treated  many  cases 
of  white  swellings." — (Syst.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1 ,  chap.G.) 

In  the  beginning,  caustic  issues  are  even  more  pain- 
ful than  blisters;  but  they  afteiward  become,  more 
like  indolent  sores,  and  are  more  easily  kept  open  for  a 
length  of  time  than  blisters.  Such  issues  are  com- 
monly made  on  each  side  of  the  diseased  joint,  and  of 
about  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  The  manner  of  making 
the  eschars  and  keeping  issues  open,  has  been  already 
explained.— (See  Issue.) 

The  question  has  been  contested  among  surgical  wri- 
ters and  practitioners,  whether  blisters  and  issues  pro- 
duce benefit  upon  the  princi pie  of  counter-irritation,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  discharge  which  they  occasion. 
They  probably  Operate  efficaciously  in  both  ways ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  simple  rubefacients  possess  the 
power  of  lousing  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and 
they  may  also  modify  the  vascular  action  in  diseased 
parts.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  only  act  upon  the 
principle  of  counter-irritation,  and  they  have  not  been 
here  recommended  particularly  for  white  swellings, 
because  it  seems  to  me,  that  whenever  some  good  might 
be  derived  from  their  employment,  much  more  benefit 
might  always  be  obtained  from  blisters  and  issues. 
This  sentiment  is  confirmed  by  experience,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  impute  a  great  degree  of  efficacy  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  diseased  part. 

Though  my  own  observations  have  led  me  to  think 
issues  and  blisters  as  efficient  as  any  means  hitherto 
devised  for  stopping  the  progress  of  scrofulous  disease 
of  the  heads  of  the  bones,  I  am  far  from  meaning  to 
say  that  such  disease  can  generally  be  stopped  by 
these  or  any  other  remedies,  local  or  general.  Mr. 
Brodie  has  seldom  known  any  benefit  derived  from 
blisters  or  stimulating  liniments;  nor  has  he  seen  the 
same  degree  of  good  produced  by  issues  in  scrofulous 
cases,  as  in  examples  of  primary  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilages. Cold  evaporating  lotions  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  complaint;  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint;  attention 
to  the  patient's  health  ;  and  riding  in  a  carriage  in  the 
fresh  air,  are  the  means  which  this  gentleman  particu- 
larly recommends  in  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  joints. 
During  the  formation  of  abscesses,  lie  approves  of  fo- 
mentations and  poultices. — [Pathol-  Obs.p.  242.) 

We  have  noticed  the  efficacy  of  friction  in  exciting 
the  action  of  the  absorbents,  by  which  the  thickened 
state  of  parts  around  the  affected  joint  may  be  consi- 
derably lessened,  and  on  this  principle  the  utility  of 
dry  rubbing  arises.  We  have  now  to  notice  the  method 
of  producing  the  same  effect  by  pressure.  In  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital  I  have  seen  a  few  cases,  in  which 
the  swelling  of  the  joints  was  materially  diminished  by 
encircling  them  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  applied 
with  moderate  tightness. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan,  though  its  modus  operandi 
is  differently  accounted  for,  appears  also  to  have  been 
tried  in  France.  "  J'ai  dans  quelques  occasions  (says 
Richerand)  obtenu  les  plus  grands  avantages  de  1'ap- 
plication  d'un  taffetas  cire  autour  de  l'articulation  tu- 
mefite.    On  coupe  un  moiccuu  de  cette  ttoffe,  assez 


large  pour  envelopper  la  totalile  de  la  tumeur  •  on  en 
duit  les  bords  d'une  gomme  dissoute  dans  le  vinaigrr 
et  susceptible  de  la  faire  adherer  intimement  a  la  peau  '■ 
un  1'applique  ensuite  de  manure  que  tout  faeces  suit 
interdit  a  i'air  entre  lui  et  les  teguments.  Lorsuue  au 
bout  de  quelques  jours  on  leve  cet  appareil,  on  trouve 
la  peau  lmmide,  ramollie  par  1'huineur  de  la  transpira- 
tion condensee  en  gouleleltes  a  la  surface  inierieure  du 
taffetas.  Dans  ce  procede  on  itablit  un  espece  de  bain 
de  vapeur  autour  de  l'articulation  malade."— iNoaom 
Chir.  t.3,p.  175,  edit.  2.)  A 

My  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Clement  Wilson  Cruttwell 
of  Bath,  sent  me  an  excellent  case  illustrative  of  the 
efficacy  of  treatment  by  pressure.  He  remarks  that 
"  after  cupping  the  part,  and  endeavouring  to  quiet  the 
inflammation,  I  used  blisters;  but  they  excited  such 
intolerable  pain,  and  produced  so  great  a  degree  of 
swelling  ami  inflammation,  that  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  healing  them  immediately.  After  two  months' 
strict  confinement  to  bed,  and  the  use  of  leeches  and 
refrigerant  washes,  the  inflammation  having  again  sub- 
sided, and  the  pain  being  removed,  I  again  ventured  to 
apply  one  small  blister,  and  again  a  similar  attack  of 
pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation  was  produced.  The 
joint  became  distended  with  fluid,  of  which  it  had  al- 
ways contained  a  large  quantity,  and  the  irritation  of 
the  constitution  was  excessive.  By  the  liberal  use  of 
opium,  I  once  more  succeeded  in  quieting  the  disturb- 
ance, and,  convinced  of  the  hazard  of  using  blisters  in 
such  a  subject,  I  applied  moderate  pressure  by  means 
of  a  roller,  together  with  a  wash,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  spirit,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant 
evaporation.  The  skin,  which  was  before  much  in- 
flamed and  hard,  has  become  natural  and  flaccid,  the 
pain  has  ceased,  the  swelling  has  diminished,  and  I 
have  every  prospect  of  effecting  a  cure,  with  the  pre- 
servation of  tolerably  free  motion  in  the  joint." 

Mr.  Cruttvvell,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  informed  me 
that  this  case  got  completely  well,  by  the  treatment 
with  pressure,  and  had  remained  so  for  upwards  of 
six  months,  under  full  and  free  exercise. 

This  example  clearly  evinces  the  impropriety  of 
using  blisters  in  certain  constitutions.  In  some  re- 
marks annexed  to  the  above  case,  Mr.  Cruttwell  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  absolute  rest,  cold  applica- 
tions, and  pressure  would  succeed  in  very  many  case* 
without  local  counter-irritation.  Pressure,  lie  adds, 
succeeds  best  when  fluid  is  effused,  and  the  disease  is 
indolent ;  but  he  is  convinced  that  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  larer  stages,  when  abscesses  have  formed, 
and  sinuses  already  exist;  and  he  reminds  me  how 
very  serviceable  continued  pressure  is  to  the  scrofu- 
lous finger-joints  of  children. 

The  good  effects  of  pressure  in  scrofulous  cases  are 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Brodie:  when, 
says  he,  after  several  abscesses  have  taken  place,  the 
tendency  to  suppuration  has  ceased,  and  the  swollen 
joint  has  become  diminished,  anchylosis  is  probably 
disposed  to  take  place.  At  this  period,  pressure  by 
means  of  strips  of  linen,  spread  with  soap  cerate  or 
some  other  moderately  adhesive  plaster,  and  applied  in 
a  circular  manner  round  the  limb,  will  be  productive 
of  benefit. — (Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.  p.  243.) 

Analogous  to  the  plans  sometimes  followed  by  M. 
Richerand,  Mr.  Cruttwell,  and  Mr.  Brodie,  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Scott.  According  to  this  gentleman, 
issues,  perpetual  blisters,  and  other  irritating  remedies 
may  all  be  superseded  by  the  following  treatment 
The  surface  of  the  joint  is  first  to  be  cleaned  with 
sponge  and  soft  brown  soap  and  water,  and  thenlho 
roughly  dried.  It  is  next  to  be  rubbed  with  a  sponge 
soaked  in  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  until  it  begins  to 
feel  warm,  smart  a  little,  and  assume  a  red  appear- 
ance. It  is  now  to  be  covered  with  a  cerate,  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  ceratum  saponis  and  the  ling,  hy- 
drarg.  fortius  cum  camphora.  This  is  thickly  spread 
on  large  square  pieces  of  lint,  and  applied  to  every  side 
of  the  joint,  and  this  in  the  knee  for  at  least  six  inches 
above  and  below  the  point  at  which  the  condyles  ot 
the  femur  are  opposed  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The 
limb  is  next  to  be  supported  to  the  same  extent  with 
strips  of  calico,  spread  with  the  emplastrum  plumbi, 
and  applied  so  as  to  prevent  motion  of  the  joint.  Then 
is  to  be  laid  on  an  additional  covering  of  emplastrum 
saponis,  spread  on  thick  leather,  and  cut  into  four 
broad  pieces ;  one  for  the  front,  another  for  the  back, 
and  the  two  others  for  the  sides  of  the  joint :  lastly, 
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tiir  whole  is  KClired  by  means  of  a  calico  bandage, 
pal  "ii  vi-ry  gently,  anil  rather  fur  the  purpose 

and  giving  greater  thickness 
iin-  whole,  than  (bi  the  purpose  of 
( ompresaug  toe  Joint. 

Ii  ||  remarked  by  Mr.  Scott,  that  in  some  eases,  in 
which  the  akin  Is  thick  and  Indolent,  sulncieni  irrita- 
tion u  in  scarcely  i>c  ex*  iu  d  fy  Hie  above  applications, 

hikI  ii   i-  necessary  to  rub  mi  Hie  part  a  small  quantity 

■  .I  r :i 1 1 .11  emetic  ointment,  pn  piously  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cerate.  In  tome  Instances,  and  particularly 
in  children,  it  lapropei  to  adopt  a  plan  by  which  the 

moll >i  the  j"ini  may  be  more  effectually  hindered. 

'fin-  is  done  by  applj  log  on  each  tide  of  the  |olnt,  ei 
teroally  to  1 1 *•  ■  plasters,  a  piece  of  paati  board  softened 
in  warm  water,  and  cut  into  the  length, breadth, and 
form  of  splints,  and  when  dry  Ii  will  be  round  to  make 
a  inm  i  see  iur  the  limb  l  ifrs.  on  the  'Ircat- 

Injtdiiimnliiiii,  ire,  ]•■  13:t,  e£  scq.  8i;o. 
J.ond.  JH-J  -  i  li,.  applications  here  described  are 
stated  not  lo  require  very  frequent  removal  "The 
time  during  which  they  may  In  left  undisturbed  (says 
Mr.  Scott)  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  necessity  for  a 
repetition  of  the  bleeding,  In  which  we  must  be  guided 
by  Hi*  degree  ol  pain;  or,  when  there  are  open  ab- 
•  ',  the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  in  some 
Ing  mual  be  renewed  every  week  j  bul 
In  the  generality  ol  examples  this  may  remain  afort- 
nlgbt,  and  sometimes  longer.  Even  when  there  are 
inuses,  Mr.  Scott  lets  the  applications  continue 
on  the  pan  several  days  or  a  week,  aa  he  finds  the 
presence  of  the  matter  do  less  harm  than  the  frequent 
disturbance  "i  the  joint.  The  foregoing  method, 
combined  with  remedies  for  Hie  Improvement  of  the 
health  In  general,  the  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs, 
tin  prevention  or  costlvi  ness,  fcc.  and  with  occasional 

topical  bleeding,  when  the  state  of  the  Infla ationre- 

i| m  ii.  seems  to  be  employed  bj  Mr.  Scott  In  sen  ral 

forms  ol  disease  of  the  |olote,  as  thai  commencing  In 

the  synovial  membrane,  thai  beginning  In  the  earn 

nd  that  which  originates  in  the  cancellous  rtruc- 

cnie  oi  the  beads  of  the  bones     He  also  extends  the 

practtl  '■  in  ili-easi  s  ol  the  hip,  and  to  various  example., 

oi  Induration  and  tumours,  the  result  of  chronic  in 
((animation  and  scrofula,  li  is  to  be  particularly  no- 
ticed, thai  the  three  principles  on  which  II  acts  are, 
drat,  ii-  mechanical  operation  of  supporting  sod  stead] 
Ing  the  pan;  secondly,  n*  medicinal  action  on  the 
same  by  means  of  the  mercurj  blended  with  the  ce- 
rate .  and  thirdly,  the  mild  degree  of  counter-irritation 
kepi  up  m  the  skm  by  i in-  applications. 

When  the  knee  is  affected,  ihe  limb  has  a  tendency  to 
become  permanently  bent  li  must  undoubtedly  be 
judicious  to  prevent  this  position  by  means  of  paste- 
board or  splints,  which  will  also  serve  to  prevent  all 
motion  oi  the  diseased  Joint,  an  object  of  the  very 
bigheal  Importance.  Were  the  disease  to  end  in  an- 
chylosis, the  advantage  of  having  the  limb  in  a  state  of 
extension  is  certainly  very  Important, 

Incases  Which  Com nee  in  the  cancellous  struc- 
ture oi  the  heads  of  the  bones,  It  seems  rational  to 
combine  with  the  local  treatment  the  employment  of 
such  Internal  remedies  as  have  been  known  in  do  good 
in  other  scrofulous  dlseaaes.  "  It  is  to  be  supposed  i  as 
Mr.  Brodle  observes]  thai  the  air  of  a  crowded  city 
must  be  mine  or  less  Unfavourable :  and  that  a  resi- 
deneeontbe  seacoasl  is  likelj  tube  more  beneficial 

than  a  resilience  in  the  count rv  elsew  here.  The  pa- 
tient should  live  on  a  nourishing  bul  plain  diet;  he 
si  ii  hi  id  be  m  the  open  all  m  summer  as  much  as  be  tan, 
without  exercising  die  joint.  His  modeof  life  should, 
In  ail  respects,  be  regular  and  uniform."    Mr.  Brodie 

has   found   more  benefit  derived  ftom  the  long  use  of 

sled  medicines  tban  any  others,  suspending  their  use, 

however,  and  substituting  the  mineral  acids  for  them, 
when  the  formation  of  abscesses  excites  febrile  action. 

With  such  means,  in  children,  he  combines  the  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  mercurial  purgatives. — {Pathol. 
Oht.  ;>.  MS  )  In  a  work  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has  pub 
hslied,  il  la  aSSUllMd  as  a  fact,  that  In  scrofula  there  al- 
wavsis  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  functions  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  primarily  of  no  other  Important 
function.  Hence  the  regulation  of  diet,  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  hepatic  si  eretlona,  is  « Ith  this  gen- 
tleman a  principal  object;  and  with  the  latter  views. 

he  employs,  after  Mr.  Aliernethy's  plan,  five  grains  of 

tin'  blue  pill  every  night,  and  half  a  pint  of  decoct,  sars. 
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twice  a  day,  with  opening  medicines,  if  necessary  to 
procure  regular  daily  evacuations.  When  aridity  of 
the  stomach  is  present,  he  gives  soda,  and  when  the 
Stomach  is  weak, cinchona,  steel,  and  mineral  .acids. — 
(On  Scrofula,  p.  37,  <4-c.)  However,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  these  means,  like  many  others,  have 
no  specific  power  over  scrofulous  diseases,  and,  like 
sea-air  and  sea-bathing,  only  answer  by  someiimesim- 
proving  the  state  of  the  constitution.  In  the  local 
treatment  of  scrofulous  joints,  Mr.  Lloyd  commends 
quietude  of  the  limb,  which  is  to  be  confined  in  a  sling, 
or  in  splints ;  the  occasional  resistance  of  inflamma- 
tory action  by  leeches,  and  a  diminution  of  tempe- 
rature; poultices  when  abscesses  form;  opening  such 
collections  of  matter  early ;  and,  after  all  irritation  has 
ceased,  issues,  setons,  blisters,  or  the  antimonial  oint- 
ment;  or  compression  upon  Mr.  Baynton's  plan. — {P. 
152,  6cc.)  With  respect  to  opening  these  abscesses 
early,  Mr.  Lloyd  differs  from  many  excellent  surgeons, 
especially  Dr.  Albers,  who  distinctly  states,  that  it  is 
generally  best  to  allow  them  to  burst  themselves.  On 
this  subject,  however,  great  diversity  of  opinion  pre- 
vails, and  Langenbeck  is  among  the  advocates  for 
making  an  early  opening. — (liibl.  b.  2,  p.  39.)  Hectic 
symptoms  are  those  which  we  commonly  have  to  pal- 
liate in  these  cases.  When  the  appetite  is  impaired, 
and  the  stomach  will  bear  bark,  this  medicine  should 
be  given  with  the  aromatic  confection,  or  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  may  he  exhibited.  Above  all,  opium 
claims  high  recommendation,  as  it  tends  to  keep  off  and 
relieve  a  debilitating  diarrhoea,  which  too  frequently 
prevails,  at  the  same  time  that  it  alleviates  pain  and 
procures  sleep.  The  objection  made  against  its  exhibi- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  il  increases  perspiration,  seems 
exceedingly  frivolous,  when  the  above  important  bene- 
fits are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine  is  also  de- 
serving of  trial. — (See  Iodine.) 

Too  often,  however,  the  terrible  disease  of  which  we 
are  now  treating  baffles  all  human  skill  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  unhappy  patient's  health  having  declined 

to  the  lowest  rate,  be  la  necessitated  to  submit  to  am- 
putation, as  the  only  chance  of  preserving  life.  It  has 
been  explained,  in  Speaking  of  Amputation,  that  the 
condition  of  the  patient's  health,  and  not  of  the  dis- 
eased  Joint,  forms  the  principal  reason  for  recurring  to 
the  severe  operation  of  removing  the  limb.  If  the  pa- 
tient's constitution  be  equal  to  a  longer  struggle,  no 
man  can  pronounce  that  every  prospect  of  saving  the 
limb  is  at  an  end.  Many  diseased  joints,  appa- 
rently in  the  most  hopeless  condition,  frequently  take 
a  favourable  turn,  and  after  all  allow  the  limb  to  be 
saved. 

The  proposal  of  cutting  out  diseased  joints,  has  been 
considered  in  the  article  Amputation. 

Disease  of  the  Hip  joint. — This  complaint  is  very 
analogous  in  its  nature  to  the  while  swelling  of  other 
articulations.  Like  the  latter  disorder,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  disease  of  the  hip  has  its  varieties,  some 
of  which  may  be  connected  with  scrofula,  while 
others  cannot  be  suspected  to  have  any  concern  with 
it.  Mr.  Brodle's  investigations  lead  him  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  disease  is  of  that  nature  in  which 
the  lirst  change  is  disease  and  ulceration  of  the  card 
lages.  The  present  complaint  is  most  frequently  seeu 
in  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  but  no  age,  nc 
sex.  no  rank,  nor  condition  of  life,  is  exempt  from  the 
possibility  of  being  afflicted,  so  that  though  children 
form  a  large  proportion  of  those  subjects  who  are  at- 
tacked, yet  the  number  of  adults,  and  even  of  old  per- 
sons, is  considerable. 

The  approach  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint  is  much 
more  insidious  than  that  of  a  white  swelling.  Some 
degree  of  pain  always  precedes  the  latter  affection ; 
but  the  only  forerunner  of  the  former  is  frequently  a 
slight  weakness  and  limping  of  the  affected  limb. 
These  trivial  symptoms  are  very  often  not  sufficiently 
urgent  to  excite  much  notice,  and  when  observed  by 
superficial  practitioners,  are  commonly  neither  under- 
stood, nor  treated  according  to  the  dictates  of  surgical 
science.  As  there  is,  also,  sometimes  an  uneasiness  in 
the  knee  when  the  hip  is  affected,  careless  practitioners 
frequently  mistake  the  seat  of  disease,  and  I  have 
many  times  seen  patients  on  their  entrance  into  an  hos- 
pital, having  a  poultice  on  their  knee,  while  the  wrong 
state  of  the  hip  was  not  at  all  suspected. 
This  mistake  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  patient, 
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nol  on  account  of  any  tiad  effect  resulting  from  the  ap- 
plications so  employed  ;  but  because  it  is  only  in  the 
incipient  period  of  the  complaint  that  a  favourable 
prognosis  can  be  made.  In  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
mere  rest  and  repeated  topical  bleeding  will  do  more 
good  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  than  large  painful 
issues  will  afterward  generally  accomplish  in  the  long 
space  of  a  twelvemonth. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  when 
only  looked  for  in  the  situation  of  that  articulation,  are 
not  very  obvious.  Though  in  some  instances  the  at- 
tention of  the  surgeon  is  soon  called  to  the  right  situ- 
ation of  the  disease,  by  the  existence  of  a  fixed  pain 
behind  the  trochanter  major ;  yet  it  is  too  often  the  case, 
that  mere  pain  about  an  articulation,  entirely  destitute 
of  visible  enlargement  and  change  of  colour,  is  quite 
disregarded  as  a  complaint  of  no  importance  in  young 
subjects,  and  as  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  in 
adults.  Patients  frequently  complain  of  their  most 
painful  sensations  being  in  the  groin,  and  all  accurate 
observers  have  remarked,  that,  in  the  hip  disease,  the 
pain  is  not  confined  to  the  real  seat  of  disease,  but 
shoots  down  the  limb  in  the  course  of  the  vastus  ex- 
ternus  muscle  to  the  knee. ' 

The  pain,  says  Mr.  Brodie,  is  at  first  trifling,  and  only 
occasional ;  but  it  afterward  becomes  severe  and  con- 
stant. It  resembles  a  good  deal  the  pain  of  rheumatism, 
since  it  often  has  no  certain  seat.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, the  pain  becomes  exceedingly  severe,  particu- 
larly at  night,  when  the  patient  is  continually  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  painful  startings  of  the  limb.  Some- 
times he  experiences  a  degree  of  relief  in  a  particular 
position  of  the  joint,  and  no  other.  As  the  pain  in- 
creases in  intensity  it  becomes  more  fixed.  In  the 
greater  number  of  instances  it  is  referred  both  to  the 
hip  and  knee,  and  the  pain  in  the  latter  joint  is  gene- 
rally the  most  severe.  At  other  times,  there  is  pain  in 
the  knee,  and  none  in  the  hip.  A  boy,  in  St.  George's 
hospital,  complained  of  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
near  the  middle  ;  and  another  patient  referred  the  pain 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Wherever  the  pain  is  situated, 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  joint,  and  espe- 
cially by  whatever  occasions  pressure  of  the  ulcerated 
cartilaginous  surfaces  against  each  other. — (Brodie's 
Pathol.  Obs.p.  139.) 

The  early  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  hip-joint 
are  only  strongly  delineated  to  such  practitioners  as 
have  acquired  the  necessary  information  relative  to 
this  part  of  surgery  from  careful  study  and  extensive 
experience. 

When  the  functions  of  a  limb  are  obstructed  by 
disease,  the  bulk  of  the  member  generally  diminishes, 
and  the  muscles  become  emaciated.  Nearly  as  soon  as 
the  least  degree  of  lameness  can  be  perceived,  the  leg 
and  thigh  have  actually  wasted,  and  their  circum- 
ference has  diminished. 

If  the  surgeon  make  pressure  on  the  front  of  the 
joint,  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the  femoral  artery,  after 
it  has  descended  below  the  os  pubis,  great  pain  will  be 
experienced. 

"Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  complaint  fas 
Mr.  Brodie  remarks)  the  hip-joint  is  found  to  be  tender 
whenever  pressure  is  made  on  it  either  before  or  be- 
hind. The  absorbent  glands  become  enlarged,  and  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  slight  degree  of  general  tumefac- 
tion in  the  groin."  The  same  gentleman  has  also  ad- 
verted to  the  curious  circumstance  of  there  being  in 
some  cases  a  tenderness  of  the  parts,  to  which,  though 
not  diseased  themselves,  the  pain  is  referred  from 
sympathy  with  the  disease  of  the  hip.  This  occur- 
rence he  has  observed  in  the  knee  several  times,  and  in 
one  instance  in  the  course  of  the  peronaeal  nerve.  He 
has  also  seen  a  slight  degree  of  puffy  swelling  of 
the  knee,  in  a  case  in  which  pain  was  referred  to 
this  joint,  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  hip. — (P. 
142,  143.) 

The  limping  of  the  patient  is  a  clear  proof  that 
something  about  the  limb  is  wrong;  and  if  such  limp- 
ing cannot  be  imputed  to  diseased  vertebrae,  or  some  re- 
cent accident;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  above- 
mentioned  emaciation  of  the  limb  exists,  there  is  great 
cause  to  suspect  that  the  hip  is  diseased,  particularly 
when  the  pain  is  augmented  by  pressing  the  front  of 
the  acetabulum. 

Diseased  vertebra,  perhaps,  always  produce  a  paraly- 
tii-  affection  of  both  legs  at  once,  and  they  do  not  cause 
painful  sensations  about  the  knee,  as  the  hip  diseasedoes. 


The  increased  length  ol  (he  tinib,  a  symptom  that 
has  been  noticed  by  all  practitioners  since  De  Haen  is 
a  very  remarkable  and  curious  occurrence  in  the  ea'rlv 
stage  of  the  present  disease.  This  symptom  is  easiiv 
detected  by  a  comparison  of  the  condyles  of  the  os  fe- 
moris,  the  trochanter  major,  and  malleoli,  of  the  dis- 
eased limb,  with  those  parts  of  the  opposite  member 
care  being  taken  that  the  patient's  pelvis  is  evenly 
situated.  The  thing  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  in- 
creased length  of  the  member  is  frequently  as  much  a» 
four  inches.  The  rationale  of  this  fact  John  Hunter 
used  to  explain  by  the  diseased  side  of  the  pelvis  lie- 
coming  lower  than  the  other. — (Croicthcr,  ».  26fi ) 
The  same  thing  had  also  been  noticed  by  Falconer 
(Ore  Ischias,  p.  9),  long  before  the  period  when  Mr. 
Crowther  printed  his  second  edition. 

It  is  easy  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  to  understand  how  the 
crista  of  one  ileum  becomes  visibly  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  other,  when  the  position  is  remem- 
bered in  which  the  patient  places  himself  when  he 
stands  erect.  "He  supports  the  weight  of  his  body 
upon  the  sound  limb,  the  hip  and  knee  of  which  are  in 
consequence  maintained  in  the  state  of  extension.  At 
the  same  time,  the  opposite  limb  is  inclined  forwards 
and  the  foot  on  the  side  of  the  disease  is  placed  on  the 
ground  considerably  anterior  to  the  other,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  superincumbent  weight,  but 
for  that  of  keeping  the  person  steady,  and  preserving 
the  equilibrium.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  wiuV 
out  the  pelvis  on  the  same  side  being  depressed.  The 
inclination  of  the  pelvis  is  necessarily  attended  witha 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  and  hence  one  shoulder 
is  higher  than  the  other,  and  the  whole  figure  in  some 
degree  distorted. — {Pathol.  Obs.p.  146.)  These  effects, 
says  Mr.  Brodie,  are  in  general  all  removed  by  the 
patient's  lying  in  bed  a  few  weeks,  except  when  the 
deformity  has  continued  a  long  time  in  a  young  grow- 
ing subject. 

In  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  late  respected  Dr. 
Albers,  of  Bremen,  I  ought  here  to  mention,  that  lie 
appears  in  his  work  on  Coxalgia  to  have  first  pointed 
out  the  deformity  of  the  spine  in  this  disease,  and  the 
reason  of  such  change,  the  tenour  of  his  observations 
upon  this  point  agreeing  with  those  subsequently  made 
by  Mr.  Brodie. 

An  appearance  of  elongation  of  the  limb  is  not  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  early  stage  of  the  morbus 
coxarius:  it  may  attend  other  cases.  I  remember  in 
one  of  the  wards  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  a 
little  girl  with  a  diseased  knee,  whose  pelvis  was  con- 
siderably distorted  in  this  manner,  so  that  the  limb  ot 
the  same  side  appeared  much  elongated.  Her  hip- 
joint  was  quite  sound.  This  case  was  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  myself  by  Mr.  Cother  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Volpi,  Albers,  and  several  other  foreign  writers, 
dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  early  stage  of  this  disease 
is  sometimes  attended  with  an  appearance  of  elonga- 
tion, sometimes  with  that  of  a  shortening  of  the  limb. 
An  explanation  of  the  circumstance  is  given  by  Mr. 
Brodie,  as  follows:  "In  a  few  cases,  where  the  patient 
is  in  the  erect  position,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
foot  which  belongs  to  the  affected  limb  is  not  inclined 
more  forwards  than  the  other,  but  the  toes  only  are  in 
contact  with  the  ground,  and  the  heel  raised,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  hip  and  knee  are  a  little  bent.  This 
answers  to  the  patient  the  same  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  other  foot; 
but  it  produces  an  inclination  of  the  pelvis  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  crista  of  the  ileum  is  higher 
than  natural,  and  there  is  an  apparent  shortening,  in- 
stead of  elongation  of  the  limb  on  the  side  of  the  dis 
ease."— (.Pathol,  and  Surg.  Obs.p.  147.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ford  called  the  attention  of  surgeons 
to  the  alteration,  with  respect  to  the  natural  fulness 
and  convexity  of  the  nates ;  that  part  appearing  flat- 
tened which  is  usually  most  prominent.  The  gluteus 
magnus  becomes  emaciated,  and  its  edge  no  longer 
forms  so  bold  a  line  as  it  naturally  does  at  the  upper 
.iiid  back  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  sound  state  of  the 
limb. 

Although  this  symptom,  in  combination  with  others, 
is  of  importance  to  be  attended  to,  it  has  been  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Brodie,  that  "  it  is  not  in  itself  to  be 
regarded  as  a  certain  diagnostic  mark  of  disease  in  the 
hip;  since,  in  its  early  stage,  this  symptom  is  wanting; 
and  it  is  met  with  in  other  diseases,  in  which  the 
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Muacli'H  in  tin:  neighbourhood  of  the  hip  are  not  called 
'linn,  although  the  jolul  itaell  li  unaffected."— 

'  lur.   I'runs.  vol.  6,  p.  322.) 

Though  there  may  be  more  pain  about  the  knee  than 
the  bip,  at  Mine  period*  ol  the  malady  In  tti  incipient 
State  mi  the  former  aria  ulation  may  be  bent  and  ex- 
K  nded  without  any  Increase  ol  uneoalnew;  but  the  os 
iHiirrii.  cannot  be  moved  about  without  putting  the 
patient  to  Immense  torture. 

The  patient  soon  geu  i mo  the  habit  of  bearing  the 
Weight  <>t'  In*  body  chiefly  upon  the  opposite  limb, 
while  the  thigh  of  the  affected  aide  i*  bunt  a  little  for- 
warda,  that  the  ground  may  only  be  partially  touched 
with  the  toot.  Tins  position  is  found  to  be  the  most 
comfortable,  and  every  attempt  to  attend  the  limb  oc- 
casloni  an  Increase  of  pain. 

Tins  is  the  first  stage  ol  the  disease)  or  that  which 
is  unaccompanii  M  with  suppuration. 

The  syroptomi  «  bli  b  precede  the  formation  of  pus 
vary  in  different  cases,  according  as  there  is  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  present.  When  the  diseased 
joint  is  affected  With  acute  Inflammation,  as  generally 
happens,  the  •urrounding  parts  become  tense  and  ex- 
tramely  painful;  the  skin  is  even  reddish;  ami  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  fever  prevail  When  the  se« 
verlty  of  the  pain  abatis,  a  swelling  occurs  in  the 

Vicinity  ol  the  joint,  anil  a  pointing  quickly  follows. 
In  tins  stagey  startlnge  and  eatchinge  during  sleep  are 
said  to  be  among   Lhe   most   certain   snrns  of  the  form- 

atlon  of  matter.  "  The  shortening  of  the  limb,"  says 
Mr.  Brodle,  "  w  hlch  usually  takes  place  In  the  advanced 
stage  of  tin'  disease,  Is  usually,  but  not  always,  the 

firecursorof  abscess.  The  formation  of  matter  is  also 
ndlcated  by  an  aggravation  of  the  pain;  by  mure  fre- 
quent spasms  of  the  in  use  Irs,  by  greater  wasting  of  the 
whole  limb,  and  by  the  circumstance  of  the  thigh  be- 
< nit;  bent  forwards,  and  brum  incapable  of  exten- 
sion," and  by  the  pulse  becoming  quick,  the  tongue 
furred,  and  the  whole  system  being  in  B  state  of  pre- 

ternatural  excitement.    "The  abscess  usually  shows 

Itaell  In  the  form  Of  a  large  tumour  over  lhe  vastus 

externum  muscle ;  Bometimea  on  the  Inside  of  the  thigh, 
near  the  middle;  and  occasionally  two  or  three  ab- 
-  .o  in  different  pans,  and  burst  in  succes- 
bion  "' /,';,„/,, '.-  Pathol,  (ilis.  p.  152.) 

uv  have  noticed  the  commonly  lengthened  state  of 
the  limb,  in  the  first  periods  of  the  hip  disease.  This 
condition  Is  not  ol  very  long  duration,  and  is  sooner 
or  lan-i  succeeded  by  a  real  shortening  of  the  affected 
member.  The  fool  may  be  tamed  inwards;  but,  as 
Mr.  Brodle  observes,  if  left  to  Itself,  it  Is  generally 
turned  outwards.    Inothei  cases,  the  Ihnb  is  shortened; 

the  thigh  is  bent  t'oru  Nth)  ;  the  Iocs  are  turned  m«  Bids, 
and  do  not    admit  Of  being  turned  OUtWUds  {I'nt/tol. 

Obt.  p.  148);  and  all  the  symptoms  of  a  luxation  of 

the  thigh  upwards  and  outwards  may  be  observed,  the 
head  ol  the  bone,  indeed,  being  actually  drawn  into 
the  external  Iliac  fossa,  and  earned  between  I  lie  os  in- 

nominatum  and  glnUBiis  minimus,  which  is  raised  up 

b]  it— (See  Uichtrand,  JfoSOgT.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  171,  17-', 
e'd.  9.1 

Winn  the  retraction  is  very  considerable,  it  arises 
fiom  nothing  less  than  an  actual  dislocation  of  the 
head  of  the  thigh  hone,  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  articular  cavity 
This  retraction  sometimes  comes  on  long  before  any 

suppuration  takes  place.  The  head  of  the  bone  may 
he  dislocated,  ami  the  disease  terminate  in  anchylosis, 
without  any  abscess  whatever.  However,  if  suppura- 
tion has  not  taken  place,  Mr.  Hrodie  believes  il  rarely 
happens  that  the  limb,  alter  the   cure,  does  not  regain 

in  natural  degree  of  mobility.— (Bee  Jafsd.  chir.  Trans. 

vol.6,  p.  395.) 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  the  head  of 
the   hone  i~  always  luxated  upwards  and  outwards; 

nod  the  only  exception  to  this  observation,  upon  record, 

a  related  by  Coccht,  In  which  a  spontaneous 

dislocation  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  it  Istermed,  happened 

Upwards,  forwards,  and  a  httle  inwards.—  See  /.r 
riilU,   .W'unl!  r.  t.  3,  p.  595.)     On  *a 

egalemenl  vu  la  tete  du  femur  Inxee  en  dedans  et  en 
baa,  et  places  sur  le  iron  obturaieur,  mala  cette  mode 
ile  deplacement  consecutif,  dans  lequel  le  membra  est 
Blunge,  est  Infiniment  rare— (Richerand,  JVusogr. 
CAir.  I.  3,  p.  179. 

The  hip  diaease  generally  induces  hocne  symptoms, 
after  it  has  existed  a  certain  time.    In  some  subjects 

HI 


they  soon  come  on;  in  others,  the  health  remains  un- 
affected a  very  considerable  time. 

"  The  health  of  the  patient  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  usually 
suffers,  even  before  abscesses  have  formed,  from  the 
want  of  exercise,  pain,  and  particularly  from  the  con- 
tinued disturbance  of  his  natural  rest.  I  recollect  no 
instance  of  an  adult,  in  whom  abscesses  had  formed, 
who  did  not  ultimately  sink  exhausted  by  the  hectic 
symptoms  which  these  induced.  Children  may  re- 
cover in  this  ultimate  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  seldom 
without  a  complete  anchylosis  of  the  joint." — (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  loco  tit.) 

When  abscesses  of  the  above  description  burst,  they 
continue  in  general  to  emit  an  unhealthy  thin  kind  of 
matter  for  a  long  time  afterward  ;  and  portions  of 
bone  exfoliate  from  time  to  time. 

With  respect  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease 
in  its  incipient  state,  until  lately  little  was  known.  A 
few  years  ago  two  dissections  related  by  Mr.  Ford, 
were,  perha|is,  the  only  ones  throwing  light  upon  this 
point.  In  one,  there  was  a  tea-spoonful  of  matter  in 
the  cavity  of  the  hip- joint.  The  head  of  the  thigh- 
bone was  somewhat  inflamed,  the  capsular  ligament  a 
little  thickened,  and  the  ligamentum  teres  united  in  its 
natural  way  to  the  acetabulum.  The  cartilage  lining 
the  cotyloid  cavity  was  eroded  in  one  place,  with  a 
small  aperture,  through  which  a  probe  might  be 
passed,  underneath  the  cartilage,  into  the  internal 
surface  of  the  os  pubis  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
into  the  os  ischii ;  the  opposite  or  external  part  of  the 
os  iimomiiiatum  showing  more  appearance  of  disease 
than  the  cotyloid  cavity.  In  the  other  instance,  the 
disease  was  more  advanced.  These  examples  are 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  prove,  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  primarily 
affects  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  bones,  and  not  the 
surrounding  soft  parts,  as  De  Ilaen  and  some  others 
would  lead  one  to  believe. 

As  tlie  disorder  advances,  the  portions  of  the  os 
Ischium,  os  ileum,  and  os  pubis,  composing  the  ace- 
tabulum, together  with  the  investing  cartilage,  and 
synovial  gland,  are  destroyed.  The  cartilage  coveting 
the  head  of  the  os  femorls,  the  ligamentum  teres,  and 
capsule  of  the  joint,  suffer  the  same  fate,  and  caries 
frequently  alii-cts  not  only  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  ossa 
Innominate,  but  also  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone. The  bones  of  the  pelvis,  however,  are  always? 
more  diseased  than  the  thigh-bone,  a  fact  which  dis- 
plays the  absurdity  of  ever  thinking  of  amputation  in 
these  cases.  Mr.  Ford  observes,  "In  every  case  of 
disease  ol'  the  hip  joint  which  has  terminated  fatally, 
I  have  remarked,  that  the  os  innominatum  has  been 
affected  by  the  caries  in  a  more  extensive  degree  than 
the  thigh-bone  itself." — (Obs.  on  the  Disease  of  the 
Hip-Joint,  p.  107.) 

Sometimes,  however,  the  head  and  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone are  annihilated,  as  well  as  the  acetabulum. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  had  opportunities  of  dissecting  some 
diseased  hip-joints  both  in  the  incipient  and  advanced 
slage  of  the  complaint.  From  bis  observations,  it 
appears,  1st.  That  the  disease  commences  with  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages,  generally  that  of  the  ace- 
tabulum first,  and  that  of  the  femur  afterward.  2.  That 
the  ulceration  extends  to  the  bones,  which  become 
carious;  the  head  of  the  femur  diminishing  in  size, 
and  the  acetabulum  becoming  deeper  and  wider.  3. 
That  an  abscess  forms  in  the  joint,  which  after  some 
lime  makes  its  way  by  ulceration,  through  the  synovial 
membrane  and  capsular  ligament,  into  the  thigh  and 
nates,  or  even  through  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum 
into  the  pelvis.  Sir  A.  Cooper  showed  Mr.  Brodie 
two  specimens,  in  which  the  abscess  had  burst  into  the 
rectum.  Sometimes  the  matter  makes  its  way  through 
the  acetabulum  into  the  pelvis.  Someyears  ago,  there 
was,  in  the  London  Hospital,  a  Case,  in  which  both 
hips  were  affected,  and  the  abscesses  communicated 
with  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  through  the  acetabula.— 
(See  Scott  en  Chronic  Inflammation,  $rc.  p.  106.)  4.  In 
consequence  of  the  abscess,  (he  synovial  membrane 
and  capsular  ligament  become  inflamed  and  thickened. 
The  muscles  are  altered  in  structure ;  sinuses  are 
formed  in  various  parts,  and,  at  last,  all  the  soft  parts 
are  blended  together  in  one  confused  mass,  resembling 
the  parietes  of  an  ordinary  abscess.— (Medico- Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  24ti,  247.) 

Such  are  the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  ordinary 
disease  of  the  hip  Joint;  but  it  is  admitted  by  Hfc 
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Brodie,  that  there  are  other  scrofulous  cases  in  which 
the  mischief  begins  in  the  cancellous  structure  of  the 
bones,  and  also  other  instances,  which  consist  in  chro- 
nic inflammation  and  abscesses  of  the  soft  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  hip. — (Op.  cit.  vol.  6,  p. 
326.) 

External  violence,  lying  down  on  the  damp  ground 
in  summer  time,  and  all  kinds  of  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold,  are  the  causes  to  which  the  disease  has 
sometimes  been  referred.  In  almost  all  the  cases 
which  I  have  attended,  the  patients  were  decidedly 
scrofulous. 

Treatment  of  the  Disease  of  the  Hip-joint. — The 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Caslius  Aurelianus, 
&c.  prove  that  the  ancients  treated  the  present  dis- 
ease much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  treated  by  the 
moderns.  Forming  an  eschar,  and  keeping  the  sore 
open,  topical  bleeding,  cupping,  fomenting  the  part,  &c. 
were  all  proceedings  adopted  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
surgery.  Dis.  Charlton,  Oliver,  and  Falconer  have 
spoken  of  Bath  water  as  a  most  efficacious  application 
to  diseased  hip-joints,  previously  to  the  suppurative 
stage.  However,  had  not  their  accounts  been  exag- 
gerated, all  patients  of  this  kind  would  long  ago  have 
flocked  to  Bath,  and  the  surgeons  in  other  places  would 
never  have  had  farther  occasion  to  adopt  a  more  pain- 
ful mode  of  treatment.  The  plan  pursued  at  Bath  is 
to  put  the  patient  in  a  warm  bath  two  or  three  times  a 
week  for  fifteen  or  twenty-five  minutes. 

In  the  first  stage  of  coxalgia,  the  late  Dr.  Albers, 
however,  had  a  high  opinion  of  warm  bathing,  foment- 
ations with  decoctions  of  herbs,  and  of  bathing  in  mi- 
neral waters  and  the  sea.  But  though  he  commenced 
the  treatment  with  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm 
bath,  and  continued  the  plan  a  long  while,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  he  also  combined  with  it  an  issue.  Af- 
ter the  patient  had  been  in  the  bath  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  hour,  he  was  taken  out,  and  his  whole 
body  well  rubbed  with  flannel.  It  appears  to  me  that 
one  objection  to  this  practice  must  be  the  considerable 
disturbance  occasioned  by  moving  the  patient  in  this 
manner  every  morning ;  for  if  it  be  true  that  most  of 
these  diseases  commence  in  the  cartilages  of  the  joint, 
all  motion  of  the  limb  must  be  particularly  injurious. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  disease,  entire  rest,  the 
application  of  fomentations,  and  the  employment  of 
topical  bleeding,  particularly  cupping,  are  highly  pro- 
per. Such  practice,  also,  is  invariably  judicious, 
whenever  the  case  is  attended  with  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation.  When  fomentations  are  not  applied, 
the  lotio  plumbi  acetatis  may  be  used. 

This  method  of  treatment  ought  never  to  be  employed 
unless  manifest  signs  of  active  inflammation  be  pre- 
sent. When  no  such  state  exists,  this  plan  can  only 
be  regarded  as  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  more  effi- 
cacious one,  and  therefore  censurable. 

"  When  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ulcerated  (says 
Mr.  Brodie),  the  patient  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
confined  to  a  couch,  if  not  to  his  bed  ;  and  if  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  the  limb  should  be  supported  by 
pillows  properly  disposed,  so  as  to  favour  the  produc- 
tion of  an  anchylosis,  by  allowing  it  to  vary  as  little  as 
possible  from  one  position." — (See  Mcd.Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  335.) 

Quibus  diuturno  dolore,  says  Hippocrates,  ischiadico 
vexatis  coxa  excidit,  iis  femur  contabescet  et  claudi- 
cant,  nisi  uranlur.  Forming  an  eschar  or  issue  is  the 
most  efficacious  plan  of  treating  the  disease  even  now 
known.  A  caustic  issue  seems  to  me  more  beneficial 
than  a  blister.  The  depression  just  behind  and  below 
the  trochanter  major  is  the  situation  in  which  surgeons 
usually  make  the  issue,  and  the  size  of  the  eschar 
should  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  crown  piece.  It  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  keep  the  issue  open  a  very  long  time. 
When  the  thigh-bone  is  dislocated,  and  the  patient 
survives,  the  case  mostly  ends  in  anchylosis. 

For  the  cure  of  the  disease  in  adults,  Mr.  Brodie  and 
Dr.  Albers  have  also  expressed  a  preference  to  caustic 
issues;  but  in  children,  and  even  in  grown-up  persons, 
when  the  complaint  is  recent,  they  agree  in  thinking 
blisters  capable  of  affording  complete  relief.  Mr.  Bro- 
die states,  that  in  these  cases  they  are  more  efficacious 
when  kept  open  with  the  savine  ointment,  than  when 
lepeatedly  applied.  With  respect  to  issues,  he  acknow- 
ledges, that  behind  the  great  trochanter  is  the  most 
convenient  place  for  them  ;  but  he  believes  that  they 
have  more  effect  when  made  on  the  outside  of  the 


joint,  on  the  front  edge  of  the  tensor  vagime  femori. 
muscle.  Instead  of  keeping  the  issue  open  with  beani 
Mr.  Brodie  lias  found  it  a  more  effectual  practice  tn 
rub  the  sore  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  the  no 
tassa  fu~a,  or  sulphate  of  copper.  In  particular  case. 
where  t^  pain  was  very  severe,  this  gentleman  made 
a  seton  in  the  groin,  over  the  trunk  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  which  plan,  he  says,  affords  quicker  relief 
though  in  the  end  it  is  less  to  be  depended  upon  for  a 
cure  than  caustic  issues. 

In  Doctor  Alber's  work,  the  great  efficacy  of  issues 
and  blisters  in  giving  immediate  relief  to  the  severe  pain 
in  the  knee,  is  illustrated  by  some  valuable  observa- 
tions. He  speaks  also  very  favourably  of  the  moxa 
the  employment  of  which,  he  says,  is  not  very  painful - 
a  remark  in  which  Langenbeck  concurs.— (See  Bibl  b. 
2,  p.  27.)  Dr.  Albers,  in  the  hectical  stages,  recom- 
mends opium  as  highly  useful,  especially  when  com 
bined  with  musk  or  camphor. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  makes  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  prognosis.  "  The  formation  of  even  the 
smallest  quantity  of  pus  in  the  joint,  in  cases  of  this 
disease,  in  the  young  persons  considerably  diminishes 
and  in  the  adult  almost  precludes,  the  hope  of  ultimate 
recovery." — {Brodie  in  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.6, p. 
347.)  This  gentleman  is  not  much  in  favour  of  open- 
ing the  abscesses  early,  at  least  before  the  joint  has 
been  kept  for  some  time  perfectly  at  rest.  Be  has  seen 
no  ill  consequences  arise  from  the  puncture  of  the  lan- 
cet remaining  open,  and  he  has  not  found  that  in  cases 
of  carious  joints,  the  method  of  evacuating  the  matter 
recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy  (see  Lumber  Mstess), 
is  attended  with  any  particular  advantage. 

Mr.  Scott  treats  this  disease  on  the  same  principles 
as  white  swelling  and  other  chronic  inflammations; 
viz.  after  having  got  the  joint  into  a  quiet  state  by 
means  of  aperient  medicines,  topical  bleeding,  quiet- 
ude, &.C.  he  covers  the  skin  with  pledgets  of  the  em- 
plastrum  saponis  and  strong  camphorated  mercurial 
ointment  in  equal  proportions.  These  are  next  covered 
with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  over  which  is  laid  some 
large  pieces  of  soap-plaster  spread  on  thick  leather. 
The  whole  is  then  supported  with  a  bandage,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  part  a  week  or  two,  according 
to  the  circumstances  already  detailed  in  the  section  on 
white  swelling. — (See  Scott  on  Chronic  Inflammation, 
p.  227,  ire.) 

Mr.  J.  Burns,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Disser- 
tations on  Inflammation,"  p.  311,  has  recorded  a  re- 
markable instance  in  which  this  joint  was  affected 
with  that  intractable  and  fatal  distemper,  fungus  hav 
niatodes.  The  case  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  the  dis- 
ease of  which  we  have  just  been  treating  in  the  pre- 
ceding columns.  The  limb  seemed  to  be  elongated, 
and  issues  were  employed  without  any  material  benefit. 
The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  swelled,  while  the  lower 
wasted  away.  The  patient  lost  his  appetite,  had  a 
quick  pulse,  and  passed  sleepless  nights.  The  part 
was  rubbed  with  anodyne  balsam,  and  laudanum  given 
every  night ;  but  these  means  were  only  productive  of 
temporary  benefit.  After  some  months,  a  difficulty  of 
making  water  came  on,  which  ended  in  a  complete 
retention.  It  being  found  impracticable  to  introduce  a 
catheter,  and  a  large  elastic  tumour,  supposed  to  be  the 
distended  bladder,  being  felt  within  the  rectum,  a  trocar 
was  pushed  into  the  swelling.  A  good  deal  of  bloody 
fluid  was  thus  discharged.  Afterward,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  high-coloured  fetid  urine  continued  to  es- 
cape from  the  uretha.  In  about  a  week  after  this  ope 
ration  the  patient  died. 

On  dissection,  Mr.  Burns  found  the  hip-joint  com 
pletely  surrounded  with  a  soft  matter  resembling  brain 
enclosed  in  thin  cells,  and  here  and  there  other  cavities 
full  of  thin  bloody  water,  presented  themselves.  The 
acetabulum  and  head  of  the  os  femoris,  were  both 
carious.  The  muscles  were  quite  pale,  and  almost 
like  boiled  liver,  having  lost  their  fibrous  appearance. 
The  same  kind  of  substance  was  found  in  the  pelvis, 
and  most  of  the  inside  of  the  affected  bones  was  ca- 
rious. Large  cells,  containing  bloody  water,  were  ob- 
served in  the  diseased  substance,  and  it  was  into  one 
of  these  cavities  that  the  trocar  had  entered  when  the 
attempt  was  made  to  tap  the  bladder.— Oil  Bvdeus 
De  Curandis  Arlicularibus  Morbis,  12m».  Paris 
1539.  J.  O.  JViddman,  De  Oenuum  Slruct.ura  eorum- 
qur.  Morbis,  Itelmstad,  1744  (Hallcr,  Disp.  Our.*, 
489).    Ford's  Observations  on  the  Disease  of  the  Bip 
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jnnl,  to  which  are  added  tome  remarks  on  White  Swell- 
ing, 8»o.  l.ond.  1704.  Doerner,  I)e  (Iravionbus  qui- 
bu.idam  OtrtUagittv.ui  Mutationibnt,  Hvo.  Tubmgo:, 
1796.     Ottmtktrvn  White  swelling,  ire.  edit.  2, 1808. 

./.  Hums  n n  Infiammul  ion,  mil.  2,/;.  311.  H'i«.  Fal- 
coner, a  Dissertation  on  Ischias,  and  on  the  Use  of  the 
Hula  Waters  as  a  Remedy,  8»o.  Lend.  1^J5.  Ru.istll 
on  Morbid  Affections  of  Ike  Knee,  bvo.  Kdinb.  1802. 
//.  t'ark,  Jin  Account  of  a  New  Method  of  treating 
Diseases  of  the  Joints  of  the  Knee  and  Elbow,  8vo. 
/.mid.  1783.  Also  H.  I'ark  and  I'.  F.  Moureau,  Cases 
of  the  Excision  of  carious  Joints ;  with  Obs.  by  Dr. 
J.  Jeff  ran,  18rm.  CHtmg.  IS0&  J.  A.  Albers,  Abhand- 
lungin  ubcr  die  Cuialgu;  oder  das  sogenannle  frry- 
willigc  Htnken  dcr  Kinder,  4to.  Wien.  1807.  This 
work  includes  many  raluablr.  remarks.  G.  Wirth,  De 
(  oiulgui,  IHim  Wuth.  180ft  Pub  It  a,  Adversaria 
'Air.  I'rimu,  4to.  Hcy's  Practical  Observations  in 
Surgeri/,  f.  354,  t  •  Mala- 

dies Chir.  t.  4,  Paris,  1814.  Heimarus,  Dc  Tumore 
/.igamentorum  circa  articulos,  Fungo  articulorum 
dni. i,  I.ii/il,r,  I7.")7.  llranihilla,  in  Acta  Acad.  Med. 
(/in  t'liiituli.  t.  1.  lirodic's  Pathological  Researches 
respecting  the  Discuses  of  Joints,  in  vols.  1,  5,  and  6, 
of  the  Mid  Chir.  '1'riins.  Also  his  Pathological  and 
Surgical  Observations  m  the  Joints,  Bvo.  Dond.  1818, 
and  id. '.',  lH2v!;  a  work  containing  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
rect and  original  m f urinal  ion,  ami.  in  my  estimation, 
the  must  scientific  booh  ever  published  on  the  subject. 
S,  linger  I  hirui gische  r'ersuehe,  b.  2,  p.  909,  Sft\  /'■  ' 
trdge  zur  Nosologic  di  r  (lib nkl.ranklieili  u 
Nun,  i    Jf,    Host,    Arthrukakolagie  oder 

iibcr  die  rtrren  kungen  durch  innerc  Bcdinguitg,  \to, 
,  /<  i/n,  IHI7:  a  publication  of  great  merit.  Dr.  To- 
maso  Volpi,  Abhandl.  ither  die  Coxalgie,  aus  dem  Ilal. 
Hbcrsetzt  von  Dr.  P.  Ilcimken  :  the  original  I  have 
not  seen,  but  the  transl  miliums  copiuus  extracts  from 
the  prize,  essay  which  I  drew  up  suinc  years  ago,  with 
additional  Observations  and  cases.  Richerand's  No- 
sugr.  Chir.  I.  3.  p  170,  A-c  id.  4.  J.nngenbeck,  Ncue 
llibl.b.2,  V.337.  (1.  Qotl,  Dc  Murbis  l.igumi  nlonim, 
Ate.  Hcrol.  1799.  Iiilpn  h,  Prtcie  EUment.  des  Mai. 
Chir.  t.2,/».  377,  t.Xp.  194,  p.  470,p.  711,  &-c.  Puns, 
1818,  //.  Jlui/o  mi  an  mulr  Form  uf  Ulceration  of 
th,  I  ,ii  tilagX  s  of  Joints,  in  .Mnl.  I  hie.  '/'cans.  rid.  9,  p. 
104.  ./.  Hilson,  Deducts  on  the  Structure  and  Phy- 
,i/l,  ond  I liseosis  of  the  I'.onis  and 
Joints,  ova.  London,  1820.  E.  A.  IAoyd,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Nature,  A  t.  of  Scrofula,  Bw.  l.ond.  1891.  Alex. 
Mansnn,  on  tin  Fffects  of  Iodine  in  Urovchoccle,  Pa- 
ralysis. Chorea,  Scrofula,  White  Swelling,  Sec.  8vo. 
l.ond.  1896.     John  S  "'*■  on  the  Treatment 

of  Chronic  Infiatninutmns  in  various  Structures,  par- 
ticulartii  us  exemplified  in  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  8vo. 
Land.   l$28.      Thos.  Buchanan  on  the  New  Mode  of 
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Treatment  for  Diseased  Joints,  and  the  Non-union  of 
Frnclurr;  12/no.  /.ond.  1828. 
JUGULAR  VEIN,  how  to  bleed  in.  (See  Bleeding.) 
Jugular  vein,  internal,  wounded.  Dr.  Giraud 
cursorily  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  French  surgeon 
at  the  military  hospital  of  Toulouse,  early  in  the  year 
lr,ll,  passed  a  ligature  round  the  trunks  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein.  Both 
these  vessels  had  been  wounded  by  a  musket-shot. 
On  the  sixth  day  from  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
nothing  unfavourable  had  occurred,  but  the  final  re- 
sult of  the  case  is  not  related.— (See  Journ.  Giniralt 
de  Med.  <J-c.  par  Sedillot.) 

[JUGUM  PENIS.  A  contrivance  for  preventing  the 
inconvenience  of  an  incessant  dribbling  of  the  urine  in 
persons  who  are  unable  to  retain  this  fluid  in  the  blad- 
der. A  jugum  penis,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  instrument 
that  operates  by  compressing  some  part  of  the  ure- 
thra. A  jugum  of  this  kind,  which  was  invented  by 
Nuck,  is  described  in  Heister's  Surgery.— (See  tab.  26 
fig.  8  et  9.)  But  when  erections  are  likely  to  take  place 
a  jugum  constructed  on  this  principle  is  not  applicable, 
Mini  indeed  in  most  cases  it  creates  pain,  and  is  not 
found  to  answer.  Desault's  contrivance  for  hindering 
,i  stillicidiuiu  iirinir,  is  noticed  in  the  article  Urine,  In- 
loo'inenccof;  and  a  still  better  one  was  proposed  by 
Le  Rouge.— (Journ.  de  Mid.  Chir.  et  Pharmacie,  t. 
7l>,  p.  459.)  When  in  men  the  infirmity  is  incurable, 
and  a  jugum  cannot  be  worn :  an  apparatus  for  receiv- 
ing the  urine  directly  it  escapes  from  the  urethra,  is 
the  best  resource.  A  description  of  such  a  contrivance 
may  be  found  in  Juville's  Traile  de  Bandages.  The 
instrument  consists  of  three  pieces ;  viz.  an  ivory 
mouth,  a  neck  made  of  elastic  gum,  and  a  silver  flask. 
It  is  fastened  with  pieces  of  tape  to  a  leather  belt, 
which  goes  round  the  waist.  The  ivory  mouth  is 
round,  and  about  18  lines  in  diameter.  In  its  exter- 
nal edge  there  are  several  small  holes,  through  which 
the  tapes  are  passed,  which  fasten  it  to  the  belt.  Its 
inner  surface  is  slightly  excavated,  so  that  it  may  adapt 
Itself  precisely  to  the  parts  above  the  pubes.  The  outer 
surface  is  rather  convex,  and  formed  with  a  prominent 
border  perforated  in  several  places,  to  which  the  elastic 
unm  neck  or  tube  is  fastened  This  latter  part  must 
be  four  er  five  inches  long,  and  wide  enough  to  hold 
the  penis;  its  convex  end  is  made  to  screw  on  to  the 
silver  tiask.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  screw  are  three 
pegs,  winch  cross  each  other  in  a  stellated  form,  and 
si  rse  for  fixing  a  sponge  within  the  neck.  The  silver 
Mask  is  four  inches  wide,  and  of  a  flat  shape  ;  it  lies 
on  the  msiilenf  the  thigh,  or  in  a  pocket  made  in  the 
breeches.  If  necessary,  a  larger  flask  may  be  used. 
According  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  a  bandage 
binding  up  the  penis  to  the  abdomen  answers  very 
well  in  stillicidium  urinaj  alter  lithotomy.— Preface.] 
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WT  ERATONYXIS.  The  term  keratonyxis,  derived 
•**■  from  iwn,  a  horn,  and  vui-if  a  puncture,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  professors  in  Germany  to  denote  the  ope- 
ration 01°  eotlUing  performed  through  the  cornea,  or 
horny  coat  ol  the  eye,  the  opaque  lens  being  in  this 
manner  sometimes  depressed,  sometimes  broken  piece- 
meal, and  in  oilier  instances  merely , turned,  so  as  to 


place  its  anterior  and  posterior  surface  in  the  horizon  1 
tal  position.  The  latter  method  is  what  the  German 
surgeons  particularly  imply  by  the  phrase  reclination. 
— See  Cataract. 

KNEE,  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OP  THE.— 
See  Dislocations;  Fractures;  Gun-shot  Wounds; 
Joints,  Ac. 


T  APHRYMAIz  ORGANS,  DISEASES  OF  THE. 
*-*  The  lachrymal  eland  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  part 
which  is  frequent!]  the  seat  of  disease.  Richerand  has 
seen  no  instance  ol  an  intiainmat ion  of  this  "land,  unless 
by  this  expression  he  implied  cases,  in  Which  all  the 
contents  of  the  Orbit  are  more  or  less  affected. — (No- 
sogr  Chir.  t. '2,  p.  32)    I  believe,  that  the  surrounding 


cellular  substance  is  more  frequently  attacked  with 
Inflammation  and  suppuration,  than  the  gland  itself 
According  to  Professor  Beer  (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr. 
*.  1,p.  349),  true  idiopathic  inflammations  of  the  la- 
chrymal eland  are  very'  rare,  and  he  declares,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  practice  of  twenty-seven  years,  be  had 
but  seldom  met  with  them.    On  this  point  he  diffws. 
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from  Schmidt,  who  fancied  that  he  had  often  had 
under  his  care  cases  of  this  description  in  gouty  and 
scrofulous  subjects. — (  Veber  die  Krankfi.  des  Thrane- 
norgans,  p.  134.)     When  the  lachrymal  gland  is  at- 
tacked with   inflammation,  its   secretion,  far  from 
being  augmented,  as  Richerand  describes,  is  always 
considerably  lessened,  and  therefore  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  is  an  uneasy  dry  state  of  the  eye,  the  secre- 
tion from  the  Meibomian  glands  and  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eyelids  not  being  alone  sufficient  for  keeping 
the  eye  duly  moist  and  lubricated.    This  state  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  throbbing  acute  pain  in  the  temple,  shoot- 
ing to  the  eyeball,  forehead,  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and 
hack  of  the  head.    In  the  mean  while,  the  temporal 
portion  of  the  upper  eyelid  becomes  swelled,  tense, 
red,  and  exceedingly  tender,  the  tunica  conjunctiva 
being  scarcely  at  all  affected,  and  merely  exhibiting 
a  slight  degree  of  redness  and  tumefaction  towards  the 
outer  canthus.    However,  as  the  swelling  of  the  gland 
increases,  the  eyeball  becomes  pushed  more  or  less 
downwards   and  inwards  towards   the  nose.     But 
though  there  is  little  or  no  redness,  nor  any  mark  of 
inflammation,  about  the  eye,  this  organ  is  tense,  and 
extremely  tender.    The  freedom  of  its  movements  to- 
wards the  temple  is  much  lessened  in  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint,  and  when  the  tumour  has  acquired 
a  very  large  size,  is  quite  destroyed.    The  impairment 
of  vision  is  always  proportionate  to  the  protrusion  of 
the  eyeball,  the  pupil  being  diminished,  and  the  iris 
motionless.     The  second  or  suppurative  stage  Beer 
describes  as  ushered  in  by  fiery  appearances  before 
the  eye ;  an  increased  displacement  of  the  eyeball ; 
throbbing  pain ;  great  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the 
upper  eyelid,  and  of  the  conjunctiva,  towards  the  tem- 
ple ;  an  annoying  sensation  of  cold,  and  heaviness  in 
.the  eye  and  orbit.     Now,  under  febrile  symptoms, 
rigors,  &c.  a  yellowish  point  presents  itself,  either  on 
the  reddened  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  on  the  out- 
side of  the  eyelid,  and  a  fluctuation  becomes  distin- 
guishable.—(Beer,   Lehre,  Src.  b.  1,  p.  350.)      Beer 
speaks  of  abscesses  sometimes  forming  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
sinus,  which  communicates  with  one  of  the  principal 
excretory  tubes,  and  discharges  occasionally  a  thin 
limpid  fluid.—  (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  %p.  184.) 
The  experience  of  this  author  leads  him  to  consider 
these  sinuses  either  as  a  consequence  of  an  unskilfully 
treated  abscess  of  the  upper  eyelid,  or  of  a  similar 
neglected  affection  of  the  cellular  membrane,  near  the 
lachrymal  gland;  or,  lastly,  of  the  presence  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sac  of  a  burst  encysted  tumour.    Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Travels,  the  lachrymal  gland  often  suppu- 
rates in  children,  and  occasions  an  excessive  swelling 
above  the  upper  eyelid,  depressing  the  tarsus,  so  as 
completely  to  conceal  the  eye.    The  abscess,  he  says,' 
may  be  conveniently  opened,  and  discharged  beneath 
the  eyelid.— {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the   Eye, 
p.  228.)     With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  any  local 
inflammation  in  and  about  the  lachrymal  gland,  the 
best  means  of  relief  would  be  leeches,  fomentations, 
emollient  poultices,  and  other  common  antiphlogistic 
remedies.    In  the  suppurative  siage,  Beer  recommends 
mixing  with  the  poultice  a  good  deal  of  hemlock. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  subject  to  scirrhous  enlarge- 
ment, and,  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  eye,  it  is  one 
of  the  parts  in  which  a  return  of  the  disease  is  apt  to 
occur.  Hence,  it  is  now  generally  considered  right  to 
remove  it,  as  soon  as  the  eyeball  has  been  taken  away. 
— (See  Eye.)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  gland  is 
primarily  affected  ;  and  Guerin  removed  one  in  the 
state  of  scirrhus,  and  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  eye 
was  entirely  covered  by  it.  This  operation  was  per- 
"ormed  with  such  dexterity,  that  the  external  straight 
muscle  was  not  at  all  injured.  Mr.  Travers  removed 
a  scirrhous  and  enlarged  lachrymal  gland.  The  vision 
of  the  eye  had  suffered  considerably,  during  the  growth 
of  the  tumour.  The  only  deformity,  after  the  opera- 
tion, was  a  slight  prolapsus  of  the  eyelid.  This  gen- 
tleman recommends  operations  of  this  kind  to  be 
always  done,  if  possible,  beneath  the  eyelid. — (Synop- 
sis, <$-c.  p.  226.)  The  lachrymal  gland,  in  the  state  of 
scirrhus,  has  been  successfully  removed  by  Mr.  Todd 
(see  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3),  and  by  Mr. 
O'Beirne,  of  Dublin. — (See  also  Guthrie's  Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  159,  Src.  and  J.  Schmidt  ueber 
die  Krankheiten  des  Thrctnenurgavs.) 

The£arjjocula  lachrymahsis liable  to  chronic  indu- 


ration and  enlargement,  constituting  the  disease  ahead* 
spoken  of  in  a  foregoing  part  of  this  work,  under  die 
name  of  Encanthis,  of  which  there  is  also  a  scirrhous 
carcinomatous,  or  malignant  form,  quickly  extendini? 
its  effects  to  the  eyeball  and  the  adjacent  thin  bones  of 
the  orbit. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Jiugenkr.  b.  2  p  lgg  > 
From  these  subjects  I  proceed  to  consider'thedis 
eases  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  • 
cases  which,  though  of  the  most  various  natures  were 
formerly  all  confounded  together,  under  the  title  of 
fistula  lachrymalis,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years,  that  these  complaints  have  been  subjected  to 
the  same  principles  and  distinctions,  which  are  con- 
ceived to  be  highly  useful  in  other  branches  of  surgery" 
As  Mr.  M'Kenzie  has  judiciously  remarked,  the  con- 
sequence of  not  distinguishing  the  different  diseases  of 
the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  from  each 
other,  has  been  an  attempt  to  discover  some  single 
successful  method  of  curing  them  all.    "  Now,  there  is 
no  one  method  of  treatment  by  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  several  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed,  being  eminently  success- 
ful in  one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  but  not  adapted 
to  all  the  rest,  have  at  different  times  been  held  in 
such  various  degrees  of  estimation."— (Ok  Diseases 
of  the  Lachrymal   Organs,  p.  10,  8vo.  Lond.  1819.) 
And  an  intelligent  critic  observes,  that  in  lachrymal 
diseases  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  appears  to  be 
almost  the  only  circumstance  against  which  the  treat- 
ment recommended  by  the  surgeons  of  France  and 
England  has  been  directed.    "  On  sait  qu'au  retre- 
cissement  ou  a  Pobliteration  du  canal  nasal,  produits 
par  une  cause  quelconque,  est  due,  dans  presquetous 
les  cas,  la  maladie  qui  nous  occupe ;  sort  que,  restees 
intactes,  les  parois  du  sac  presentent  une  tumeur  la- 
chrymale,  d'oil  les  larmes  refluent  continuellemcnt  gur 
lesjoues,  a.  travers  les  points  lachrymaux:  soilqu'en 
partie  detruites  et  ulce>e>s,  ces  parois  presentent  ufle 
fistule,  qui  offre  aux  larmes  un  passage  contre  nature, 
sans  cesse  entretenue  par  elles  ;  en  sorte  que  ces  deux 
£tats,  la  tumeur  et  la  fistule,  sont  presque  toujours  des 
degr£s  difftrens  d'une  mime  affection,  et  que  le  truite- 
ment  qui  convient  a  l'une  repose  sur  les  mimes  bases 
que  celui  indiqu£  dans  l'autre." — ((Euvres  Chir.de 
Desault,  t.  2,  p.  120.)     It  is  evident  from  the  writings 
of  Pott  and  Ware,  that  even  these  authors  considered 
the  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  as  the  foundation  of 
all  the  train  of  varied  symptoms  presented  by  the  ex 
creting  lachrymal  organs.    "  An  obstruction  in  the 
nasal  duct  is  most  frequently  the  primary  and  original 
cause  of  the  complaint."    "  The  seat  of  this  disease  is 
the  same  in  almost  every  subject,"  says  Mr.  Pott  (Obs. 
on  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis)  ;  and  Mr.  Ware,  in  his 
observations  on   the  same  disease,  sets  out  with  the 
same  assumption.    Now,  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct 
is  an  occasional   consequence   merely  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  excreting  lachrymal  organs ;  in  most  of  their 
diseases  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct  has  no  part;  and 
one  might  with  as  much  propriety  treat  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder  and  urethra  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
latter  part,  as  treat  all  the  diseases  of  the  excreting 
lachrymal  organs  by  dilating  the  nasal  duct.    The  false 
assumption  in  question  has  led  to  most  erroneous  treat- 
ment.   For  instance,  in  blennorrhcea  of  the  sac,  and 
in  hernia  of  the  sac,  though  in  both  these  diseases  the 
nasal  duct  is  free,  the  common  treatment  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  open  the  sac  with  a  knife,  and  thrust  down  a 
style  or  some  other  instrument  into  the  nose;  thus  de- 
stroying the  organization  of  the  parts  which  are  af- 
fected merely  with  a  gleety  secretion  in  the  one  case, 
and  with  extreme  relaxation  in  the  other.    Suppose 
(says   the  same  critical  writer)  that  some  charlatan 
should  make  oath  at  the  Mansion-house,  that  he  had 
cured  fifty  or  a  hundred  casesof  gonorrhoea  by  opening 
the  urethra  in  the  perineum,  and  passing  a  bougie 
through  that  tube,  from  behind  forwards,  who  would 
approve  of  such  an  operation  t    Yet  the  laying  open 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thrusting  a  probe  down  into 
the  nose,  when  the  nasal  duct  is  either  perfectly  free, 
or  at  the  most  slightly  tumid  from  inflammation,  is 
neither  less  preposterous  nor  less  cruel.— (See  Quar- 
terly Journ.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol.  I,  p.  293.)    In- 
deed it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  errors  of  this  kind 
should  have  prevailed  so  long,  particularly  as  expe- 
rience had  taught  Mr.  Pott  that  slight  cases  might  be 
benefited  by  the  simple  employment  of  a  vitriolic  col- 
ly riu.m;  a  fact  which  ought  to  have  convinced  biro 
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that  the  disease  dl  nor  always  depend  upon  obstruction 
of  the  nasal  duct.  Ii  ii  curious,  tbererore,  Ibai  be  did 
not  fully  see  this  mistake  ;  lor  that  he  knew  of  these 
diseases  having  great  variety  is  evident  from  tin-  fol- 
lowing remark  : — "  As  the  itate  and  circumstances  of 
ISC  are  really  various,  and  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  each  other,  tin  general  custom  of  calling  them 
all  hv  the  one  name  of  fistula  lar  hrymalis  is  absurd." 

I  believe  that  one  greal  cause  of  deception  has  been 
the  fact,  that  though  laying  open  the  lachrymal  sac, 
and  the  Introduction  ol  Instruments  down  the  nasal 
duet,  have  been  frequently  practised  when  milder 
plans  would  have  answered  every  purpose,  yet  a  cure 
hai  often  followed  the  pi  actlce,  ami  thus  confirmed  the 
■apposition  of  relief  hat  oil'  been  eflbeted  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  imaginary  obstruction  In  the  nasal  duct. 
Thus  the  late  Hi  Kamsden,  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
with  whom  i  served  my  apprenticeship,  always  fol- 
lowed i  in-  common  plan  of  passing  a  probe  down  the 
nasal  duct,  ami  letting  the  patient  keep  a  piece  of 
bougie  or  a  style  in  the  part  for  two  or  three  months 
afterward  ;  ami  I  scarcely  recollect  an  Instance  In 
which  he  foiled  to  accomplish  a  cure,  though  i  have 
no  doubt  that  tin  lame  bent  nt  raighl  sometimes  have 
been  obtained  without  any  operation  at  all.  And  a 
discerning  practitioner  should  never  forge)  that  if  no 
permanent  obstruction  exists  In  the  nasal  duct,  a  cure 
will  generally  follow  on  the  subsidence  of  inflamma 
lion,  ami  a  change  taking  place  in  the  action  of  the 
iiartH,  whether  a  probe,  style,  cannula,  bougie,  or  seton 
in  employed  or  not. 

the  Partt  covering-  the  Lachrymal  Sac. 

—Beer  considers  ll  highly  necessary  that  this  case 
should  be  discriminated  from  Inflammation  of  the  sac 

itself,  Which  Is  Often  but  little  affected,  ami   this  even 

when  an  abscess  forms.  Unless  the  true  nature  of  the 
disi  ism  lie  comprehended,  the  surgeon  is  m>i  to  sup- 
pose that  tin  matter  is  m  the  sac  Itself,  ami  belli  ires 
thai  when  he  makes  an  opening  lie  is  puncturing  that 
receptai  le, whereas  he  Is  In  reality  merely  dealing  with 
a  superficial  abscess  of  the  Integuments.  Nor,  as  Beer 
lias  observed,  la  the  mistake  free  from  ill  consequences; 

fOl  Imagining  that  the  wound   is  made  into  the  sac,  the 

surgeon  pokes  about  with  his  probe  so  long,  that  a  good 
deal  ot  unnecessary  pain  and  Inflammation  is  produced. 
a.  i  ordlng  to  i  in-  -.one  a  in  i  ii  a,  the  case  is  not  very  fre 
quent,  ami  is  mostly  mel  with  in  scrofulous  subjects, 
«ini  have  had  for  a  considerable  time  a  blennorrheas 
ot  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  Inflammation  partakes  of 
the  usual  characters  of  erysipelas,  ami  commonly  ex- 
tends to  the  eyelids,  particularly  the  upper  one.  The 
absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  iiito  the  lachry- 
mal sac  an-  Interrupted,  because  the  Inflammation 
constantly  affects  the  lachrymal  ducts  ami  papilla;,  the 
latter  appearing  considerably  shrunk.    When  them 

flammatlon   spreads  over   the  side  of  the    face,  Beer 

says   there  Is  usually  a  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from 

the  nose  ;  and  w  hen  hie  alii  ctlon  extends  mine  deeply, 

to  the  anterior  portion  ol  the  lachrymal  sac,  as  may 
easily  happen  when  the  ease  is  neglected,  or  treated  in 
its  tirst  stage  with  stimulating  applications,  a  bean- 
shaped,  circumscribed,  hard,  painful  tumour  may  be 
felt  or  Is  even  denoted  by  its  very  red  appearance.  The 
puncta  lachrymalia  are  now  completely  closed,  the  pa- 
plllsB  shrivelled  up.  and  the  nostril  on  the  aflccted  side 
very  dry  and  tender. 
it  in  the  fust  staL'e  of  the  disorder,  the  lachrymal 

papilla1  and  canal-  have  not  been  too  violently  af- 
fected, the  former  parts  expand  again,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  tears  recommences  with  the  second 
stage.  Hut  at  this  period,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion-, oi  Professor  Beer,  a  good  deal  of  mucus  is  se 

creted  from  the  cariimtila  laclux  malis  and  Meibomian 

ind  collects  and  glues  the  eyelids  togethert,  es 
pecially  during  sleep.  \i  the  same  time,  mucus  gene- 
rally  accumulates  in  tin-  lachrymal  sac  itself,  and  may 

he  voided  both   through   the    puncta  lachrymalia   anil 

nasal  duct  by  gentle  pressure.  The  mucous  discharge 
from  the  nostril  also  acquires  a  thicker  consistence. 

Should  the  lachrymal  papilla  and  ducts  have  soi 

more  sei  erelj  In  the  tirst  stage  of  the  disease,  the  due 
absorption  of  the  team  does  nut  begin  after  the  sub- 
sldence  ot'  the  Inflammation, and  a  dropping  ot'  them 

over  the  cheek,  a  ItiUicidhHK  lachrymantm,  frequently 
■ontinues  a  Ions  while  after  the  termination  of  the 
sther  symptomt  It  depends  upon  the  atony  of  the  la- 
chrymal puncta  and  ducts,  and  Is  very  troublesome  iu 


cold  wet  weather.  And  when  the  lachrymal  sac  Itself 
has  been  a  good  deal  inflamed  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
Complaint,  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  collects  within  it 
in  the  second  stage,  and  may  be  discharged  by  pres- 
sure. Sometimes  the  subcutaneous  abscess  actually 
communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  sac;  a  case 
which  Beer  terms  a  spurious  fistula  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  the  matter  not  being  formed  in  that  receptacle 
itself,  but  getting  into  it  from  the  external  abscess.  Aj 
the  skin  is  generally  rendered  very  thin,  these  ab- 
scesses near  the  bridge  of  the  nose  usually  burst  by 
several  openings.  Beer  remarks,  that  it  is  easy  to  learn 
whether  the  ulceration  extends  through  the  lachrymal 
sac;  for  when  this  has  happened,  the  slightest  pres- 
sure upon  the  superior  part  of  the  sac  produces  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  and  mucus  from  the  external  opening, 
and  if  the  lachrymal  canals  have  already  recommenced 
their  functions,  the  discharge  will  also  be  mixed  xvith 
tears. — (See  MKenzie  on  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal 
Organs,  p.  22.)  The  quantity  of  matter  which  flows 
out  is  likewise  so  copious,  that  it  is  evident  it  could  not 
have  been  all  lodged  between  the  skin  and  orbicularis 
palpebrarum  muscle,  but  must  have  come  partly  out 
of  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  use  of  a  fine  probe  will 
remove  any  doubt  which  may  be  left. — {Beer,  Lehre 
imi  i en -inginkr.  b.  l,p.332 — 335.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  this  complaint,  the 
preceding  author  delivers  no  remark  worthy  of  notice. 
In  speaking  of  the  prognosis,  he  observes,  that  when 
the  case  is  not  neglected, nor  wrongly  treated  in  its  first 

and  the  inflammation  has  not  extended  to  the 
lachrymal  sac,  the  prognosis  is  very  favourable;  for, 
after  the  subsidence  of  the  Inflammation,  a  temporary 
atony  of  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts,  an  imperfect 
conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  nose,  and,  of  course, 
a  slight  oozing  of  them  over  the  cheek,  most  trouble- 

i.  cold  wet  weather,  are  the  chief  inconveniences 
which  remain.  But  when  the  lachrymal  sac  partici- 
pates In  the  Inflammation,  the  prognosis  is  much  less 
favourable:  because,  when  suppuration  takes  place, 
ulceration  is  apt  to  form  an  opening  in  the  trout  part 
of  the  sac,  or  else,  during  the  second  stage,  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus  may  collect  in  the  sac,  and  if  not 
skilfully  treated,  it  frequently  ends  in  a  very  obstinate 
blennorrhoaa  of  that  part.  As  Beer  observes,  this  is  a 
case  which  is  often,  though  quite  erroneously,  named 
a  fistula  lachrymaus. — (JB.  l,o.  330.) 

The  prognosis  is  also  \ery  favourable  in  the  second 
Stage  of  the  complaint,  as  long  as  the  suppuration  is  re- 
stricted  to  the  Integuments,  and  it  is  characterized  by 
desquamation  and  scabbing ;  but  the  case  is  mote  se- 
rious  when  a  large  collection  of  matter  forms,  and  par- 
ticularly when  the  abscess  makes  its  way  into  the  la- 
chrymal  sac.  In  these  last  circumstances,  an  obsti- 
nate blennorrhea  from  the  sac  often  follows,  notwith- 
standing the  fistulous  sure  he  treated  in  the  most  skil- 
ful manner,  and  sometimes  the  matter  spreads  so  far 
around  as  to  spoil,  and  even  annihilate,  the  lachrymal 
canals,  and  cause  an  irremediable  dropping  of  tears 
over  the  cheek  during  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life. — 

(B,cr.) 

The  suppuration  (says  Mr.  M'Kenzie)  may  destroy 
the  ligamentous  layer  of  the  lower  eyelid,  and  end  in 
the  total  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  But 
when  the  sac  is  not  thus  annihilated,  and  the  lachry- 
mal canals  are  destroyed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity 
ol  the  sac  should  be  obliterated  by  artificial  means; 
for  otherwise  a  form  of  disease  will  follow,  which 
Beer  denominates  hydrops  sacci  lachrymalis,  and  Mr. 
M'Kenzie,»n«c»ccit,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

"  In  common  cases,  a  piece  of  folded  linen,  dipped 
in  cold  water,  and  applied  to  the  parts  affected,  and  tiie 
administration  of  gentle  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
make  up  the  treatment.  In  severe  cases,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  not  only  to  continue  the  cold  applica- 
tions, and  to  open  the  bowels,  but  to  administer  an 
emetic  of  tartrate  of  antimony,  to  purge  freely,  and 
even  sometimes  to  take  away  blood  from  the  arm." — 
i.M  Kin:i,\p.  24.) 

In  the  second  stage,  a  warm  dry  air,  and  a  linen  com- 
press, are  commended,  with  the  exhibition.of  diapho- 
retics. In  the  tirst  two  of  these  means,  I  confess  that 
I  should  place  little  or  no  confidence.  When  the 
formation  of  matter  cannot  be  prevented,  poultices  are 
to  be  used.  Beer  particularly  cautions  us  not  to  leave 
the  abscess  to  burst  of  itself,  hut  to  open  it  immediately 
a  fluctuation  can  be  felt  so  as  to  prevent  an  ulcerated 
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opening  from  taking  place  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lachrymal  sac.  And  if  the  surgeon  has  not  been  con- 
sulted before  such  a  communication  has  been  esta- 
blished between  the  sac  and  subcutaneous  abscess,  he 
should  avoid  all  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  parts 
with  probes  and  syringes,  and  at  most  only  wash  out 
the  abscess  once  a  day  with  Anel's  syringe,  filled  with 
lukewarm  water  and  a  little  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium.  Beer  also  recommends  introducing  into  the 
su  pei  ficial  abscess,  but  not  into  the  sac,  a  small  quantity 
of  lint,  dipped  in  the  tincture.  If  the  blennorrhcea  of 
the  sac  continue,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  way  which 
will  be  explained  in  considering  the  second  stage  of  in- 
flammation of  that  part. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. — According  to 
Beer,  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  this  complaint 
are  as  follows :  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  precisely  in 
the  situation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  circumscribed, 
very  hard,  tender  swelling  arises,  of  the  shape  of  a 
bean,  producing  a  lancinating  pain  when  it  is  touched, 
and  gradually  acquiring  considerable  redness.  The 
absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  la- 
chrymal sac,  and  thence  into  the  nose,  are  completely 
interrupted;  the  lachrymal  papilla;  are  shrunk;  the 
puncta  cannot  be  seen ;  and  of  course  the  tears  fall 
over  the  cheek.  The  nostril  on  the  affected  side  is  at 
first  very  moist,  but  soon  becomes  perfectly  dry,  the 
mucous  membrane  being  a  good  deal  affected.  As  the 
inflammation  also  constantly  spreads  to  the  orbicular 
muscle  and  integuments  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  the 
complaint  often  presents  an  erysipelatous  appearance, 
extending  to  the  eyelids  and  down  the  cheek ;  but  the 
circumscribed  swelling  caused  by  the  inflamed  sac  is 
still  not  only  capable  of  being  distinctly  felt,  but  even 
seen.  It  rarely  happens,  In  cases  of  common  inflam- 
mation, that  on  the  change  of  the  first  stage  into  the 
second,  the  nasal  duct  is  rendered  impervious  by  an 
effusion  of  lymph ;  but  such  an  occurrence  is  more  fre- 
quent where  the  inflammation  is  not  of  a  healthy  de- 
scription, and  the  patient  is  scrofulous.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  lachrymal  canals  may  also  be  per- 
manently obliterated.  In  weak,  irritable  constitutions, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation,  a 
degree  of  symptomatic  fever  prevails,  with  severe  head- 
ache, great  redness  and  swelling  of  the  whole  inner 
canthus  involving  the  carunculalachrymalis,  the  semi- 
lunar fold,  the  conjunctiva,  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
and  the  lachrymal  puncta. 

Here,  as  in  inflammation  of  every  mucous  mem- 
brane, at  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  stage, 
a  copious  morbid  secretion  takes  place,  and  accumu- 
lates in  large  quantity  ;  for,  either  in  consequence  of 
the  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  adhesion 
of  the  sides  of  the  nasal  duct  together,  or  there  being 
no  mixture  of  the  tears,  the  secretion  within  the  sac 
cannot  escape  either  into  the  nostril  or  out  of  the  la- 
chrymal puncta,  and  consequently  it  distends  in  a  pro- 
digious degree  the  anterior  side  of  the  sac,  where  it  is 
uncovered  by  bone.  Hence,  the  swelling  is  here  very 
manifest,  and  a  fluctuation  may  be  felt  in  it,  even  be- 
fore the  suppurative  stage  has  actually  begun.  Accord- 
ing to  Beer,  whoever  is  induced  by  the  fluctuation  to 
open  the  lachrymal  sac  at  this  period,  will  certainly 
bring  on  a  very  hurtful  suppuration  of  the  part,  ex- 
ceedingly likely  to  render  the  excreting  parts  of  the 
lachrymal  organs  completely  unserviceable.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  second  stage,  there  is  also  a  morbid 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril 
and  caruncula  lachrymalis.  Now,  not  only  the  swell- 
ing of  the  lachrymal  sac  increases  more  and  more,  but 
the  redness  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  the  skin  becomes 
more  shining,  the  fluctuation  still  more  evident,  and 
at  length,  in  the  centre  of  the  tumour  formed  by  the 
lachrymal  sac,  a  yellowish  soft  point  presents  itself. 
In  this  state  of  things,  in  order  to  prevent  a  true  fistula, 
the  surgeon  should  make  an  opening  in  the  lachrymal 
sac,  without  the  least  delay ;  for,  if  the  abscess  be  left 
to  itself,  the  pus  will  at  last  make  a  passage  for  itself 
through  the  orbicular  muscle  and  integuments;  but  it 
will  only  be  a  small  fistulous  opening,  surrounded  with 
callous  hardness,  and  merely  capable  of  letting  some 
of  the  pus  and  mucus  of  the  sac  escape,  so  that  the 
thicKer  part  of  the  matter  remains  behind,  and  conse- 
quently, though  the  swelling  diminishes  after  the 
formation  of  a  spontaneous  opening,  it  does  not  en- 
tirely subside.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  also  remarked 
to be  blended  with  the  discharge  from  the  sac.    Thisj  but  iu  the' other  circumstances,  the  ruaoagejljentof  the 


last  is  the  case  which  Beer  denominates  a  tmt  fistult 
of  lachrymal  sac.  When  the  abscess  bursts  of  itself 
the  fistulous  opening  in  the  sac  is  not  always  exactly 
opposite  the  aperture  in  the  skin,  and  though  there  is 
commonly  but  one  communication  with  the  sac  it 
sometimes  happens  that  several  small  external  open- 
ings are  produced  more  or  less  distant  from  the  sac. 
The  diagnosis  is  easy  enough ;  for,  on  pressing  upon 
the  upper  portion  of  that  receptacle,  mucus  and  pus 
blended  together  are  immediately  discharged  from  all 
the  fistulous  apertures.  After  the  disease  has  lasted  a 
good  while,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  tears  are 
also  voided  from  the  fistulous  opening;  a  circumstance 
indicating  the  restored  action  of  the  lachrymal  puncta 
and  canals ;  but,  according  to  Beer,  such  tears  are  ne- 
ver duly  blended  with  the  mucous  and  purulent  mat- 
ter. He  farther  remarks,  that  when  the  second  period 
of  the  second  stage,  or  the  suppurative  process,  is  over 
a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  still  continues  in  the  third 
period  of  the  second  stage,  that  secretion  becoming 
whitish,  thick,  opaque,  and  only  partly  resembling  pus. 
As,  in  consequence  of  its  thickness  and  the  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  duct,  the  secretion 
cannot  descend  into  the  nose,  it  collects  in  the  sac,  and 
sometimes  pushes  off  any  piece  of  lint  or  plaster  with 
which  the  external  opening  in  the  sac  has  been  closed. 
At  length,  by  means  of  judicious  treatment,  this  third 
period  of  the  second  stage  is  also  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation; the  mucus  is  secreted  again  in  due  quantity; 
it  becomes  transparent  like  white  of  egg,  and  viscid ; 
but  white  streaks  may  be  for  some  time  perceived  in 
it.  Afterward  the  mucus  becomes  thinner,  and  if  the 
functions  of  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts  are  not 
destroyed,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  tears.  The 
opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac  now  either  heals  up  of 
itself,  or  under  skilful  treatment ;  but  in  general  a  mi- 
nute fistulous  aperture  still  remains,  from  which  the 
tears  and  mucus  are  occasionally  voided,  if  the  pas- 
sage through  tITe  nasal  duct  be  not  free.  However,  if 
the  small  fistulous  aperture  should  happen  to  heal  up 
completely,  the  mucus  and  tears  accumulate  in  the  sac, 
and  the  patient  is  obliged  to  press  them  out  through  the 
puncta  lachrymalia,  several  times  a  day. 

When  the  surgeon  is  consulted  early  enough,  and 
proper  treatment  is  adopted,  Beer  sets  down  the  prog- 
nosis in  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammation  as  very  fa- 
vourable. But  if  the  practitioner  be  called  in  later,  it 
will  not  be  in  his  power  completely  to  disperse  the  in- 
flammation, and  prevent  the  morbid  secretion  and 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  lachrymal  sac;  the 
blennorrhea  of  this  part  of  Professor  Beer,  or  the 
dacryops  blennoideus  of  Schmidt ;  a  state,  however, 
which  soon  gives  way  to  judicious  treatment.  But 
when  the  case  is  neglected  or  wrongly  managed  at  the 
period  when  the  lachrymal  sac  is  violently  inflamed,  a 
complete  or  partial  closure  of  the  nasal  duct,  by  adhe- 
sive inflammation,  is  apt  to  be  the  consequence.  And 
the  same  effect  may  also  be  produced  in  the  lachrymal 
canals,  in  which  event  the  absorption  of  the  tears  is 
for  ever  impeded,  and  the  patient  must  remain  the 
rest  of  his  life  afflicted  with  the  stillicidium  lachry- 
marum. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  in  the  second  stage  of 
inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  Beer  considers  it 
as  very  dubious,  on  account  of  the  impairment  of  the 
functions  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  or- 
gans ;  for,  says  he,  no  surgeon  can  exactly  know  what 
may  have  been  the  result  of  the  first  stage,  in  relation 
to  the  perviousness  of  the  nasal  duct  and  lachrymal 
canals,  and  an  officious  examination  of  the  parts  with 
a  probe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information, 
would  be  attended  with  considerable  mischief.  How- 
ever, generally  speaking,  the  prognosis  is  most  hopeful 
at  the  first  period  of  the  second  stage,  just  when  the 
morbid  secretion  of  mucus  is  beginning;  the  suppura- 
tion may  yet  be  moderated  by  right  treatment,  and  the 
excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  preserved. 
But  if  the  suppurative  stage  has  already  come  on, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  consideration,  whether  the 
matter  has  been  originally  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
■sac,  has  lodged  there  a  good  while,  and  the  sac  is  ready 
to  burst,  or  whether  there  is  actually  an  opening  in  the 
sac  opposite  that  in  the  skin,  or,  lastly,  whether  the 
openings  do  not  correspond.  In  the  first  case,  the  sup» 
puration  yet  admits  of  being  regulated  by  judicious 
treatment,  and  the  lachrvmal  sac  can  be  punctured; 
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case  In  far  more  difficult,  especially  when  the  patient's 
However,  the  surgeon  should 
be  careful  not  to  disfigure  the  patient  with  a  large 
■cat ,  and  toe  aim  ibould  be  to  prevent  atony  of  the 
I. uiir.Mii.il  puncta  and  dm  ti,  and  ■  consequent  stUlici 

ilium  I:ii  In)  n. arum.    Tli< me  :ir<    the  b-a-l  serious  evils  to 

be  apprehended  from  tnismanagemi  ni ,  for,  ifthecasebe 
d  01  negli  i  ted  ihesuppu- 

ratlve  pn  irily  attending  a  fistulous  state 

"  ,  the  lachrymal  organs  mav  be  rendered  quite 
useless,  oi  even  «ntireiy  destroyed,  and  the  nasal  duel 
obliterated  or  obstructed  bj  iheeffects  of  caries.  Jn 
some  few  Instances,  indeed,  tin-  whole  lachrymal  sac 
is  destroyed,  ot  will  require  to  he  so  by  art,  as  will  be 
presently  explained,  n  Is  always  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, when  the  tears  are  m  n  la  Issue  from  the 
fistulous  opening  with  the  mucus  and  pus,  as  it  is  a 
prool  thai  the  absorption  and  conveyance  of  the  tears 
into  the  lai  1 1 1  >  1 1 1 . 1 1  sac  are  established  again,  and  that 
now  the  only  nu  ioul  the  state  of  the  nasal 

duct,  w  bich  point  cannot  be  determined  before  the  ris- 
tula  It  completely  healed,  and  the  third  period  of  the 
Dtlrely  obviated.— (.Beer,  Lehrc  von 
den  iugenkr.  h.  I,  p.  356-    '■ 

in  the  first  stage,  the  indication  la  to  endeavour  to 
resolve  the  inflammation.  "It  is  (as  Mr.  M'Kenzie 
mbating  the  inflammation,  that  we  are 
to  i  ure  this  disi  ase,  and  no)  by  attacking  mi 
or  even  several,  of  toe  symptoms.  Dilatation,  for  in- 
stance,  by  the  introduction  of  probes  through  the  canals 
Into  the  iac.  and  even  Into  the  nose,  would  onl 
Jecting  id.'  inflamed  parts  to  a  nevt  i  ourse  of  irritation, 

and  might  tlius  produce  effects  which  would   render  a 

compli  te  cure  difficult  ifnol  impossible  "    On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  Aral  stage,  Mr.   M'K<  nzie  join 
pralseof  antiphlogistic  measures;   the  application  of 
■  old  lotions  to  iin  part  ;  and,  in  severe  cases,  venesec- 
tion and  leet  nee  are  set  down  as  proper,  together  with 

opening  and  dlapl tic  medicines.— (On  D\ 

M    Lachrymal  Organs,  p.  33,  31.) 

I"  the  second  stage,  when  resolution  is  no  longer 
practicable,  e Illent  applications  are  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  all  debilitating  means  are  tobestoppi 
thefarthet  use  of  which  an  Incurable  bleonorrncea oi 
the  luchrymal  sac  would  be  likely  to  be  induced.  And, 
as  i as  the  sac  i-  so  distended  n  oh  mucus  and  mat- 
ter, that  the  centre  of  the  swelling  begins  to  be  soft, 
and  a  fluctuation  la  perceptible,  the  sac  should  !»• 
•  mil.  s.i  as  in  i.i  its  contents  have  a  ready  out- 
let n,  aftet  this  evacuation,  there  should  be  any 
deep-seated  hardness  of  the  lachrymal  Bac.  Beet  re 
commends  the  application  of  a  camphorated  bemlock 

poultice.      Mo  iv  .ii.l  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  sac  is 

to  have  introduced  Into  it  a  iir  ti.-  bit  of  lint,  dipped  in 
the  vl i  nu.  im..  ,ii  opium,  over  which  dressing  a 

piece  Of  (Unch)  too  plaster  may  be  placed.  When,  un- 
der such  treatment,  the  suppuration  diminishes,  but  a 

preternatural  sen. i  of  mucus  yel  continues,  Beer 

Introduces  i the  wound  every  day  a  piece  of  lint,  on 

which  is  spread  a  little  bit  of  the  following  ointment : 
K.  Butyri  recentia  Insnlsi,  r ».  Hydrargyri  Nitrico 
Oxydi,  gr.  x.  tutis,  pit.  gr.  vj.  M.  And,  on  changing 
the  dressings,  some  of  the  following  lotion  may  be 
dropped  into  the  Inner  cantbus,  and  injected  lukewarm 
into  the  sax  Itself:   K.  Subacetatis  Cupri,  Pots 

tratis,  Aluminis,  ft  ft  gr.  iij  —  vj  Camphors  t rii;i-  gr. 
IJ.  h  Vquaj  distillate  -  Solvi  el  cola.  Liquor! 
colato,  adoe  Vlnl  Opii  Jj.— 3IJ.  Aquaa  Boss;  Jiv.  M. 
I'..  >  i  maki  s  a  mass  of  the  first  three  articles 
melted  together  in  equal  proportions,  and  terms  it  the 

lam*  divtnut,  of  winch  he  makes  the  lotion,  and  llien 

adds  the  other  Ingredlenta,    When,  by  means  of  such 

tree m.  the  mucous  Becretioa  from  the  sac  has  been 

brought  into  a  healthy  state,  and  all  the  induration  has 
subsided,  the  pen. id  has  arrived  for  the  surgeon  to 
think  of  taking  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  passage  through  the  nasal  duct,  if  it  should  not  al- 
ready have  become  pervious  of  itself,  which,  when 
the  Inflammation  has  been  of  a  healthy  kind,  and  the 
treatmi  ni  |udicious,  very  frequently  happens.— (Beer, 

I.ehrc,  .«  r.  b.  \,  p.  389,  371.) 

Chronic  Blennorrhmaaf  the  excreting  Parts  of  the 
J.achrymnl  Organs. — Mr  M'Kenzie,  w  nose  essay  con- 
tains a  faithful  account  Of  Beer's  opinions  UpOB  Ibe  pie- 

s<Mit  subject,  ii.~rrii.es  the  Inflammation  with  which 

tins  form  of  disease  Commences,  as  seldom  consider- 
able, and  in  scrofulous  patients  it  is  said  to  be  not  uu- 


frequently  quite  disregarded,  no  advice  being  taken 
until  the  lachrymal  sac  is  much  distended  with  mucua. 
By  means  Of  pressure  upon  the  bean  shaped  tumour, 
caused  by  such  distention  of  the  sac,  a  quantity  of  pti- 
riform  mucus  is  forced  out  of  the  puncta  lachrynialia, 
and  overflows  the  eye ;  and  so  far  are  the  lachrymal 
canals  from  being  obstructed,  that,  excepting  when  any 
return  of  Inflammation  happens,  they  even  absorb  and 
convey  the  tears  into  the  sac.  Pressure,  however, 
will  rarely  make  the  contents  of  the  sac  pass  through 
the  nasal  duct,  on  account  of  the  thickened  state  of  the 
nun  ..us  membrane,  and  therefore  the  nostril  is  gene- 
rally very  dry.  "  In  the  course  of  this  tedious  disease, 
the  accumulated  mucus  varies  much  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  For  instance,  the  mucus  accumulates 
more  rapidly,  and  is  much  thicker  after  a  good  meal, 
than  at  other  times.  The  secretion  of  it  is  very  plen- 
tiful, but  thinner  than  usual,  when  the  patient  con- 
tinues long  in  a  moist  cold  atmosphere.  In  this  case, 
the  overflowing  of  the  sac  takes  place  so  rapidly  that 
the  compression  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  the 
action  of  winking  is  sufficient  to  evacuate  the  sac 
through  the  canals  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  eyeball  is  suddenly  overflowed,  and  the 
puriform  fluid  runs  down  upon  the  cheek.  After  the 
patient  remains  for  a  short  time  in  a  warm  and  dry  at- 
mosphere, the  morbid  secretion  becomes  sparing  and 
ropy.  We  find  that  this  chronic  blennorrhea  almost 
completely  disappears  iii  many  individuals  during 
warm   weather,    upon    which   the   yet    inexperienced 

patient  ami  the  inexperienced  surgeon  are  apt  to  ex- 

pn  sa  a  great  but  premature  joy,  for,  on  the  very  first 
change  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  the  disease  most  fre- 
quentl]  returns  " 

During  chronic  hlennorrhcea,  the  lachrymal  sac  is 
extremely  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation, 
and  sometimes  a  fistula,  with  a  good  deal  oi  Indura- 
tion of  the  surrounding  cellular  substance,  is  produced. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  represents  this  disease  as  the  most  fre- 
quent of  all  those  lo  which  the  excreting   parts  of  the 

lachrymal  organs  are  liable,  and  as  consisting  in  in- 
flammation of  these  organs,  modified  by  scrofula,  gene- 
ral debility,  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  other 

Constitutional  causes,  winch   prolong  its  second  Itagft 

"  Even  regarded  locally,  the  present  disease  is 
primary  affection,  but  is  most  frequently  excited  by 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  Bchneiderian  membrane, 
or  by  a  long  continued   disorder  of  the  Meibomian 

glands."— {JI'Kniin:  on  JJiseases  of  the  Lachrymal 
Organs,  p.  37 — 40.) 

Scarpa  s  opinions  on  the  present  subject  are  in  some 
degree  peculiar  to  himself;  for  be  considers  the  affection 
of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  inside  of  the  eyelids,  the 
piirif„rm.jniipi if i  .-  he  terms  it,  as  consti- 

tuting the  fust  degree  ot  all  (hose  complaints  which 
have  usually  gone  under  the  name  of  fistula  lachry- 
nialis  ;  the  second  degree  or  effect  being  the  tumour 
of  the  lachrymal  sac;  and  the  third,  the  fistula  or 
ulcerated  opening  in  the  latter  part.  Scarpa  asserts 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  yellow  viscid  matter,  which 
accumulates  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  is  secreted  by  the 
lining  of  the  eyelids,  and  by  the  little  glands  of  Meibo- 
mius  ;  and  that  the  altered  quality  of  this  secretion  has 
a  principal  share  in  the  cause  of  the  disease.  He 
stales  that  the  truth  of  this  fact  may  at  once  he  ascer- 
tained by  everting  the  eyelids,  and  especially  the  lower 
one  of  the  affected  side  ;  and  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  opposite  eye.  The  former  will  always  ex- 
hibit an  unnatural  redness  of  the  internal  membrane, 
which  has  a  villous  appearance  all  over  the  extent  of 
the  tarsus;  while  the  edge  of  the  lid  is  swollen,  and 
numerous  varicose  vessels  are  distinguishable  on  it. 
The  follicles  of  Meibomius  are  also  turgid  and  promi- 
nent, and,  when  examined  wiih  a  magnifying  glass,  not 
unfrcquenily  appear  to  be  slightly  ulcerated. 

"  The  villous  structure,  then,  which  the  surface  oi 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  palpebra  assumes  in 
these  cases,  becomes  an  organ  secreting  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  fluid  than  usual,  resembling  viscid  lymph, 
which,  as  before  stated,  being  mixed  with  the  ^ha- 
ceous  matter,  copiously  effused  from  the  glands  of  Mei 
liomius,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  viscid  fluid,  with 
which  the  eyelids  are  Imbued,  and  which  is  continually 
carried  by  the  puncta  lachrynialia  into  the  sac,  so  as 
to  till,  ami  also  frequently  distend  it,  until  it  forms  a 
tumour. 

If,  indeed,  the  lachrymal  sac  is  emptied  of  this 
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matter,  by  means  of  compression,  and  the  eye  and 
internal  surface  of  the  palpebral  are  carefully  washed, 
so  that  none  of  the  glutinous  humour,  pressed  from  the 
sac,  may  remain  upon  them,  and  the  eyelids  are  everted 
half  an  hour  afterward,  the  internal  surface,  especially 
of  the  lower  one,  will  be  found  covered  with  a  fresh 
effusion  of  mucus  mixed  with  sebaceous  matter,  which 
has  evidently  not  flowed  back  from  the  lachrymal  sac 
to  the  eye,  but  has  been  generated  between  the  eye 
and  the  palpebral"  Another  argument  brought  for- 
ward by  Scarpa,  in  support  of  his  theory,  is,  that  if 
the  morbid  secretion  of  the  eyelids  be  retarded  or  sup- 
pressed, either  accidentally  or  by  means  of  astringent 
applications,  little  or  none  of  the  viscid  secretion  col- 
lects in  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  can  be  forced  out  of  the 
puncta  lachrymalia.  He  has  also  constantly  observed, 
that  the  puriform  discharge  maybe  radically  cured  at 
its  commencement,  and  before  it  has  induced  any  flac- 
cidity  of  the  sac,  by  a  timely  correction  of  the  morbid 
secretion  from  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  and  keeping 
the  lachrymal  passages  cleansed,  by  means  of  injec- 
tions of  simple  water  through  the  puncta  lachrymalia 
into  the  nose.  As  for  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
sac  itself,  he  argues  that  its  structure  does  not  qualify 
it  for  secreting  a  tenacious  unctuous  matter,  like 
what  is  chiefly  discharged  from  it,  as  it  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  sebaceous  glands,  and  can  in  reality  only  fur- 
nish a  thin  mucus.  However,  he  admits,  that  if  the 
sac  happen  to  be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  a  turbid  mat- 
ter may  issue  from  it  with  the  tears;  but,  says  he,  this 
matter  is  true  pus,  and  quite  different  from  the  curdy 
unctuous  fluid,  which  takes  place  in  the  puriform  pal- 
pebral discharge.— ( On  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the 
Eyes,  transl.  by  Briggs,  ed.  2,  p.  3 — 7.) 

The  foregoing  opinions  of  Scarpa  have  not  met  with 
universal  assent,  and  though  there  is  probably  much 
truth  in  them,  he  may  have  overlooked  too  much  the 
possible  simultaneous  affection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct.  To  Scarpa's 
hypothesis,  Himly  and  Flajani  have  made  the  following 
objections:  First,  That  they  have  observed  the  fistula 
lachrymalis,  without  the  least  morbid  alteration  of  the 
eyelid3  and  Meibomian  glands.  Secondly,  That  every 
puriform  discharge  of  the  eyelids  is  not  succeeded  by  a 
fistula  lachrymalis.  .Lastly,  That  the  fistula  lachry- 
malis is  cured  by  means  of  the  operation  alone,  without 
'any  attention  being  paid  to  the  morbid  state  of  the 
eyelids,  when  it  exists.  And  Mr.  Travers  also  regards 
Scarpa's  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disease,  inde- 
pendently of  a  permanent  stricture,  as  hypothetical ; 
for,  if  founded  in  fact,  the  distention  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  fluid  on  pressure, 
would  attend  every  severe  lippitudo,  or  ophthalmia 
with  puriform  discharge,  which  is  not  the  case.  If 
Scarpa's  account  were  correct,  Mr.  Travers  sees  no 
reason  why  the  fluid,  once  admitted,  should  be  arrested, 
or  regurgitate,  instead  of  passing  into  the  nose  (see 
also  JVicod  in  Revue  AUd.  I.  \,p.  155)  ;  and  he  thinks 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  fluid,  so  dis- 
charged, is  the  proper  secretion  of  the  sac,  and 
cases  are  frequent  in  which  it  is  retained  and  cannot 
be  expressed,  owing  to  strictures  both  of  the  lachrymal 
and  nasal  ducts.— {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  360.)  Some  of  the  arguments  with  which 
Scarpa  meets  this  reasoning  are  already  anticipated, 
especially  that  which  refers  to  the  difference  between 
the  secretion  of  the  sac  itself  and  that  of  the  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  eyelids.  Also  in  asserting  that  the 
origin  of  the  fistula  lachrymalis  generally  manifests 
itself  on  the  eyelids,  before  the  lachrymal  passages  are 
affected,  Scarpa  declares  that  he  does  not  pretend 
thereby  to  exclude  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  case, 
in  which  the  membranes  of  the  nasal  duct  and  lachry- 
mal sac  may  not  be  thickened  and  ulcerated,  inde- 
pendently of  the  disease  of  the  eyelids.  That  this  is 
the  case,  I  think  is  evident  from  the  account  already 
delivered  in  the  first  two  sections  of  this  article,  of 
Beer's  opinions,  respecting  the  consequences  of  in- 
flammation of  the  integuments  and  other  parts  about 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  respecting  the 
effects  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
itself.  However,  Scarpa  admits  the  fact,  and  the  ques- 
tion left  is,  whether  he  is  right  in  assigning  the  morbid 
secretion  from  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  as  the  most 
common  cause  of  the  swelling,  ulceration,  &c.  of  the 
lachrymal  sac?  That  every  puriform  discharge  from 
the  eyelids  is  not  followed  by  fistula  lachrymalis,  he 


allows  is  unquestionable;  and  this,  he  conceives  most 
probably  happens  because  the  lippitudo  has  not  been 
entirely  neglected,  or  because  the  secretion  being  less 
dense  and  viscid  than  usual,  descends  freely  with  the 
tears  into  the  nose  through  the  lachrymal  canals,  which 
are  large  and  pervious.  But  in  the  acute  stage  of  the  pu- 
rulent  ophthalmia,  he  asserts  that  the  reason  why  the 
discharge  is  not  conveyed  into  the  sac  is,  that  the  in- 
flammation and  swelling  actually  close  the  puncta  la- 
chrymalia, and  change  their  direction,  so  that  both  the 
puriform  matter  and  the  tears  fall  over  the  cheek  and 
cannot  descend  into  the  sac. 

As  for  the  instances  of  cure,  without  any  remedies 
being  applied  for  the  correction  of  the  state  of  the  eye- 
lids, Scarpa  deems  the  argument  inconclusive,  because 
particular  vices  of  the  constitution,  under  the  use  of 
appropriate  internal  remedies  and  a  well-regulated  diet 
disappear,  or  are  transferred  to  other  parts,  without  the 
use  of  topical  remedies. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  that 
whether  the  disease  begin  in  the  eyelids  or  elsewhere' 
generally  both  their  lining  and  thatof  the  sac  and  nasal 
duct  are  also  more  or  less  affected ;  and  consequently 
though  Scarpa's  theory  may  not  be  in  every  respect 
satisfactory,  nor  at  all  applicable  to  certain  disorders  of 
the  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs,  the  prac- 
tice, to  which  his  sentiments  lead,  will,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  which  Beer  denominates  chronic  blen- 
norrhea, be  highly  advantageous. 

According  to  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  the  local  treatment  of 
chronic  blennorrhcea  does  not  differ  essentially  from 
that  of  inflammation  of  the  excreting  parts  of  the  la- 
chrymal organs.  But  every  possible  means  must  also 
be  employed  for  improving  the  general  health;  for 
otherwise,  all  local  remedies  will  be  unavailing.  In 
scrofulous  cases,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to 
diet  and  mode  of  living.  In  weakly  persons,  the  pre- 
parations of  iron  will  be  highly  benefieial;  and  when 
the  disease  is  connected  with  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs,  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy 
is  that  to  which  Mr.  M'Kenzie  expresses  a  preference. 
The  employment  of  Anel's  syringe  and  probe  is  strongly 
reprobated.  "  I  grant  (says  this  author)  that  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  substances  to  the  mucous  membrane 
affected,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  which  we 
possess  of  correcting  its  disposition  to  chronic  blen- 
norrhoea.  But  he  who  believes  that  the  best  manner 
of  applying  these  substances  is  to  inject  them  with 
Anel's  syringe,  introduced  through  the  puncta,  is  la- 
mentably mistaken.  He  is,  in  fact,  closing  his  eyes 
upon  what  he  must  know  of  the  functions  of  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs,  and  is  doing  that 
very  thing  which  is  calculated  to  prolong  and  exaspe- 
rate the  disease.  Except  at  the  time  of  a  smart  renewal 
of  the  inflammation,  the  puncta  and  canals,  during  this 
disease,  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions. 
Whatever  fluid,  therefore,  is  dropped  into  the  lacus 
lachrymarum,  will  be  taken  up  by  the  puncta,  con- 
veyed through  the  canals,  and  applied  to  the  whole 
internal  surface  of  the  sac.  Even  ointments  placed 
within  reach  of  the  puncta,  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
same  manner.  We  ought  then,  first  of  all,  to  empty 
the  sac  by  pressure,  and,  if  possible,  through  the  nasal 
duct  into  the  nose.  Having  placed  the  patient  upon  his 
back,  we  drop  into  the  lacus  lachrymarum  a  small 
quantity  of  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
5t.  aq.  ros.  |iv.  hydrarg.  oxymuriatis  gr.  ss.  gr.j.  mucil. 
3j.  vini  opii  3j.  M.  After  remaining  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  that  position,  he  ought  to  rise,  but  without 
wiping  away  any  of  the  collyrium  which  may  remain. 
After  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  eyelids  are  to  be 
carefully  dried,  and  a  little  of  Jamil's  ophthalmic  oint- 
ment applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  to  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis  and  edges  of  the  eyelids.  All  this  is 
to  be  carefully  repeated  twice  aday."  Professor  Schmidt 
recommends  the  following  collyrium.  I£.  Aq.  rosae,  $  vj. 
acid  nitrici,  3j.  alcoholis,  3j.  M.  For  the  removal  of 
the  induration  over  the  sac,  gentle  friction,  with  cam- 
phorated mercurial  ointment,  is  recommended.  And, 
says  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  if  try?  blennorrhcea  depend  upon 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands,  the  di- 
luted citron  ointment  is  to  be  applied  every  evening  at 
bedtime.— (On  Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  p. 
43,  <S-c)  In  the  first  stage  of  what  Scarpa  terms  the 
puriform  discharge  of  the  palpebral,  when  the  weep- 
ing is  incipient,  this  author  states  that  a  cure  maybe 
effected  without  dividing  the  sac,  or  any  other  painful 
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•peration.  His  practice  consists  in  restraining  the  im- 
moderata  noretlon  from  the  Meibomian  glands  and  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  palpi  bra,  and  in  cleansing  tbe 
via-  lai  brymaJes  1 1 1 r <>u^ ti  their  whole  extent  by  means 
of  Injeciionaol  warm  water,  rendered  more  active  by 
Ibe  addition  of  a  Utile  ipirit  of  wine,  and  thrown  Into 
tin-  puneta  laehrymalia every  morning  and  evening;  a 
in.  .1111.   n  iii.  b,  ai  alread  dl  approvi  .1  ol 

by  Messrs.  M'Kenzie,  Schmidt,  Jrc.  Scarpa  considers 
Jamil's  ophthalmic  ointment,  weakened  with  lard  or 
i"   b  battel  tpplicatlon  for  correcting  the 

morbid  secretion  of  theeyellds.  A  portion,  equal  to 
tin-  -i/.ciii  a  barleycorn,  is  10  be  introduced  upon  the 

Cotnl  ni  ■  ilium  probe,  every  morning  and  evening, 
etween  the  eye  and  eyelids,  near  the  external  angle, 
and  the  edges  of  the  eyelida  are  to  be  smeared  with  it. 
The  eye  hi  then  tolls  abut,  and  the  eyelids  gently  nibbed, 
so  that  the  ointment  may  be  distributed  upon  the  whole 
of  their  Internal  surface,     a  compress  and  bandage 

should  be  applied,  and  the  eyelids  kept  closed  l.n  tWO 
hours       Al   the  end   of    Ibis   lime,  Ibe   eye  should   be 
washed  with  the  zinc  collyrium.     When  there 
perficial  ulcerations  at  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  Scarpa 
applies  to  them  either  Janln's  ointment,  or  the  unguen- 

I11111  bydrarg    nitrat.,  and  In  very  obstinate  ca  1 

atgentum  nltratum  Itself.  If  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva, are  varicose,  he  drops  into  the  eye  the  linclura 
tbebalca.— (8earva,  sd.  -,  inj  Brig  ft,  chap.  1.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware  was  earlier  than  Scarpa  in  point- 
ing oni    ibe   advantage  of  making  applications  to  tin: 

.>!  iin  eyelids,  for  ibe  relief  of  certain  forms  of 
disi  ase,  usually  1  laesed  with  fistula  lachrymalls. 
"When  an  epiphora,"  says  be,  "is  occasioned  by  an 

acrlmi us  discharge  from  the  sebaceous  glands  on 

iii.'  edges  or  ibe  eyelids,  ii  must  be  evident  that  injec- 
tions into  the  sat   will  be  very  insufficient  to  accom 

plish  a  Cure,  because  Ibe  sac  Is  nol  the  Seal  Of  the  dis- 
order. The  remedies  that  are  employed  must  be  di- 
rected, on  tin  contrary,  to  ibe  ciliary  glands  themselves, 
in  order  to  correct  the  morbid  secretion  that  Is  made  by 
them;  ami  foi  this  purpose,  1  do  not  know  any  appll 

Cation  I  hat  is  likely  I  o  prove  so  effectual  as  Ibe  h 

turn  bydrargyri  nitratt,  of  the  new  London  lb 

lory,  which  should  be  used  here  in  the  same  manner  in 

winch  it  is  applied  m  common  cases  of  ibe  psoroph- 
thalmy.  It  will  be  propel  to  cleanse  ibe  ej  elfds  every 
minimis  from  the  sum  ibai  collects  on  iinir  edges 
during  the  [light  u  iib  some  soft  unctuous  applications  ; 

and  I   usually   advi-e   to  apply  to  them,  two  m    1 1 u <  < 

times  in  tbe  course  of  the  day,  a  lotion  composed  of 
three  grains  of  white  vitriol,  In  two  ounces  of  rose  or 
elder  (lower  water.— (Additional  Remarks  on  the  Epi- 
phora.) 

In  B  modern  periodical  wink  may  be  pel  used  some 

Interesting  remarks  in  M.  Nicod,  which  perfectly  ac- 

rord  \\  lib  the  seiiiimenl  already  expressed,  that  what- 
ever may  be  its  primary  seat,  the  chronic  inflammation 
is  not  generally  limited  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids,  but 
extends  throughout  the  membranous  lining  of  the  Bac 
and  nasal  dmi ;  and  thai  this  circumstance,  iii  conjunc- 
tion with  the  altered  and  viscid  nature  of  the  secre- 
tions, accounts  for  their  not  readily  descending  into  the 
doss,  bui  regurgitating  through  the  puneta.  M.  Nicod 
alson  remplifying  that  the  ointment  ap- 

plied io  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  actually  passes  with 
the  mailer  Into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  into  the 
nose,  so  as  10  SCI  upon  and  cure  the  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sac  and  nasal  duct,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Meibomian  glands  and  lining  of  the  eyelids. — (See  Re- 
wr  Midicalt  EKstorieus,  Ac.  t.  1,  p.  150.  Svo.  Paris, 
1890.]  Tbe  proceedings  for  adoption,  when  the  nasal 
duci  Is  obstructed,  will  now  be  considered. 

Obstruction  of  the  .Vasal  Duct. — That  s  permanent 
closure  of  this  canal  does  not  so  frequently  attend 
diseases  of  the  lachrymal  organs  as  writers  have  gene- 
rally Imagined,  must  be  evident  from  the  remarks  al- 
rea.h  delivered;  and  also  that  its  perviousness,  when 
Interrupted  partly  by  Inflammation  and  thickening  of 
Its  lining,  and  partly  by  the  viscid  curdy  nature  of  the 
matter,  may  generally  be  restored,  without  thrusting 
any  probes,  tubes,  or  other  Instruments  down  the  pas 
measures,  more  likely,  under  these  circumstances, 

to  do  barm  than  sood>.  is  a  fact  which   is  no  longer 
questionable.     The  treatment    necessary  in  sin  Ii 
must  be  already  Intelligible  from  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  sections,  the  indication  being  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  thickened  stale  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


by  means  adapted  to  the  acute  or  chrontt  form  of  the 
inflammation,  and  in  many  cases,  the  correction  also  of 
the  morbid  state  of  the  Meibomian  glands  and  internal 
membrane  of  tbe  eyelids.  It  is  only  when  the  treat- 
ment, conducted  upon  these  mild  principles,  is  found 
trial,  that  the  surgeon  should  think  of  examining 
the  state  of  the  nasal  duct,  and  learning,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tine  probe  into  the  passage,  whether  any 
permanent  stricture  or  obstruction  is  present.  It  does 
not  appear  tome  that  it  is  a  matterof  much  importance, 
whether  the  probe  be  made  of  whalebone,  as  Beer  re- 
commends, or  of  silver;  but  that  it  should  not  be  too 
iliick  is  a  thing  certainly  deserving  greater  attention. 
Supposing  there  is  no  direct  opening  through  the  skin 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  one  should  be  made  with  a 
lancet.  However,  a  mere  puncture  will  suffice,  as  a 
large  incision,  beginning  just  below  the  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle,  and  extending  in  a 
semilunar  form  nearly  an  inch  downwards  and  out- 
wards, as  used  to  be  the  old  practice,  can  here  answer 
DO  rational  object,  the  surgeon  merely  having  occasion 
foi  a  small  direct  opening,  through  which  he  may  con- 
veniently pass  a  small  probe  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining  the  state  of  the  nasal  duct.  "The  probe  (as 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  observes)  is  to  be  introduced  horizon- 
tally, till  it  touches  the  nasal  side  of  the  sac ;  it  should 
then  be  raised  into  a  vertical  position,  and  its  point  di- 
n  1  ted  downwards  and  a  little  backwards.  Turning 
the  probe  upon  its  axis,  we  pass  it  from  the  sac  into  the 
duct ;  and  as  we  continue  to  press  it  gently  downwards, 
tin  instrument,  If  the  sac  is  pervious,  enters  the  nose. 
If  its  point  meets  with  some  obstruction,  we  must  not 
immediately  conclude,  that  there  is  an  obliteration  of 
the  duct.  We  must  press  down  the  probe  a  little  more 
strongly,  yet  without  violence,  turning  it  round  between 
the  fingers,  and  giving  It  different  directions.  By  these 
means  tbe  obstacle  is  frequently  overcome,  and  the 
probe  suddenly  descends.  If  the  obstacle  remains  as 
before,  and  is  extremely  firm,  still  this  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  us  10  conclude  that  there  is  a  real  oblitera- 
tion," because,  as  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out,  the 
difficulty  may  arise  from  B  mere  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  swelling  and  induration  of  its 
crypts.-  .1/'  hinzn  on  thr  l.aihrymal  Organs,  p.  78.) 
When  the  probe  has  entered  a  good  way  down  the 
nasal  duct,  and  becomes  as  it  were  wedged,  Beer 
leaves  the  Instrument  in  this  position,  until  the  next 
time  of  dressing,  taking  care,  however,  to  fix  it  to  the 
el,  so  that  it  may  not  slip  out  again.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduces  into  the  lachrymal  sac  a  tent, 
which  be  Keeps  in  with  a  piece  of  sticking  plaster 
ngenkr.  b.  2,  p.  168);  a  measure 
which,  I   conceive,  may  be  advantageously  dispensed 

with.  When  ai  length  the  probe  can  be  made  to  pass 
with  some  trouble  into  the  nostril,  Beer  recommends 
introducing  the  instrument  regularly  every  day,  until 
the  increased  diameter  of  the  passage  allows  it  to  be 
put  in  and  withdrawn  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
The  period  is  now  arrived,  when  Beer  conceives  that 
some  measure  should  be  taken  for  rendering  the  per- 
viousness of  the  nasal  duct  complete  and  permanent, 
and  thus  entirely  re-establishing  the  efficiency  of  tbe 
excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs.  But,  saysthis 
author,  whoever  merely  aims  at  restoring  the  natural 
diameter  of  the  nasal  duct  by  mechanical  means,  fulfils 
only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  essential,  indication. 
And  in  order  thai  the  duel  may  retain  its  natural  dia- 
meter, and  the  tears  and  mucus  descend  freely  into 
tbe  nose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  membrane  be  first  removed,  and  the  action  of 
ibe  excreting  parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs  rectified 
asain  ;  objects  which  cannot  be  performed  by  any  me- 
chanical means.  Hence,  Beer  places  considerable 
stress  upon  the  necessity  of  obviating  every  unfavour- 
able state  of  health  likely  to  affect  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lachrymal  sac.  For  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  natural  diameter  oftbe  nasal  duct,  the  expc- 
1 1.  in  e  of  many  years  lias  convinced  him  that  pieces  of 
violin  catgut,  w  hit  h  are  to  be  gradually  increased  in 
size,  arc  the  best  The  end  of  the  piece  which  is  to 
be  introduced,  is  to  be  first  softened  a  little  betwfen  the 
teeth,  straightened,  and  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  Then  at 
least  six  inches  of  it  are  to  be  introduced,  so  that  its 
lower  end  may  be  easily  drawn  out  of  the  nostril ;  a 
business  which  Beer  always  lets  the  patient  do  himself. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  catsut  is  coiled  up,  and  kept 
within  a  little  linen  compress  on  the  patient's  fore- 
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head.  Beer  also  places  in  the  opening  of  the  sac  a 
small  dossil  of  lint,  and  covers  it  with  a  bit  of  stick- 
ing plaster.  In  two  hours  the  patient  is  to  try  to  force 
the  lower  end  of  the  catgut  out  of  the  nostril,  by  driv- 
ing the  air  through  the  opening,  while  the  mouth  and 
opposite  nostril  are  sbut.  As  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
catgut  is  secured,  it  is  to  be  turned  over  the  side  of 
the  nose,  and  fixed  there  with  a  piece  of  sticking  plas- 
ter. The  next  day  the  bit  of  plaster  over  the  sac  is  to 
be  loosened  with  warm  water,  and,  together  with  the 
dossil  of  lint,  taken  away,  and  one  of  the  lotions  here- 
after specified  injected  down  the  passage.  The  upper 
end  of  the  catgut  on  the  forehead  is  next  to  be  unfast- 
ened, and  a  fresh  portion  of  it  covered  with  some  of 
the  applications  presently  mentioned,  when  the  patient 
is  to  draw  it  into  the  sac  and  duct,  by  gently  pulling 
the  end  which  hangs  out  of  the  nostril.  The  superflu- 
ous lower  piece  of  catgut  is  now  cut  away,  and  the 
new  piece  turned  up,  and  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  nose. 
The  injection  is  again  repeated,  and  the  dressings 
applied  as  before.  The  same  method  is  to  be  continued 
until  the  whole  of  the  first  piece  of  catgut  is  expended. 
Some  water,  coloured  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  is  now  to  be  thrown  down  the  sac,  in  order  to 
see  whether  any  part  of  the  fluid  will  pass  into  the 
nose,  and  what  progress  has  been  made.  Then  a 
larger  piece  of  catgut  is  employed  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  first ;  and  when  it  is  all  exhausted  the  co- 
loured injection  is  to  be  used  again, .in  order  to  learn 
what  advance  has  been  made  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  natural  diameter  of  the  passage  Lastly,  a  cat- 
gut of  still  larger  size  is  to  be  used,  after  which  the 
coloured  injection  will  be  found,  when  the  patient  in- 
clines his  head  forwards,  to  run  freely  out  of  the  nos- 
tril, and  not  merely  drop  into  it  as  it  did  previously. 
When  this  is  the  state  of  things,  all  farther  dilatation 
becomes  unnecessary. — (Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Jlugenkr. 
i.  2,  p.  169—172.) 

This  author  then  repeats  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
mechanical  treatment  with  catgut,  bougies,  cannulas, 
&c,  will  only  answer  when  attention  is  paid  to  recti- 
fying the  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  by  means  of  suitable  applications,  the 
use  of  which  he  thinks  ought  to  commence  with  the 
first  employment  of  the  catgut.  And  he  adds,  that 
even  such  treatment  will  only  succeed  when  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  membrane  of  the  sac  is  entirely  a 
local  complaint,  and  uncomplicated  with  any  unfa- 
vourable condition  of  the  health.  In  the  beginning,  if 
the  probe  can  be  introduced  without  any  great  trou- 
ble, and  the  lining  of  the  duct  is  only  trivially  thick- 
ened, Beer  moistens  the  catgut  on  its  daily  introduction 
into  the  passage  with  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
and  injects  into  the  sac  a  lukewarm  lotion  containing 
the  proportions  of  subacetate  of  copper,  nitrate  of 
potass,  alum,  camphor,  and  vinum  opii,  specified  in 
one  of  the  preceding  columns.  The  lint,  which  Beer 
places  in  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  is  also  dipped  in  the 
vinum  opii.  When  the  probe  meets  with  more  resist- 
ance, the  catgut  is  smeared  with  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyri  nitrati,  which  is  to  be  at  first  weakened  and 
afterward  gradually  increased  in  strength.  The  wound 
is  also  to  be  dressed  with  the  same  application,  and  some 
of  the  following  lotion  injected  down  the  sac  twice  a  day : 
B;.  Aq.  ros.  5  rv-  hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  j.  ss.  gr.  j.  mucil. 
pur.  3  j.  vini  opii  £>j.  M.  When  any  irregularities  and 
indurated  points  are  felt  with  the  probe  in  the  course 
of  the  nasal  duct,  Beer  smears  the  catgut  with  an  oint- 
ment containing  a  small  quantity  of  red  precipitate, 
and  directs  frictions  with  a  little  camphorated  mercu- 
rial ointment  to  be  employed  every  day  round  the  ex- 
ternal opening. 

Beer  joins  the  generality  of  writers  in  believing  that 
a  long  perseverance  in  the  mechanical  means  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  remove  all  disposition  in  the  nasal 
duct  to  close  again. — (P.  176.)  And  as  the  use  of  the 
probes,  syringe,  catgut,  and  dossils  of  lint  may  be 
supposed  to  have  done  more  or  less  injury  to  the  la- 
chrymal ducts,  so  as  to  cause  some  impediment  to  the 
due  conveyance  of  the  tears  into  the  lachrymal  sac, 
Beer  advises  a  trial  to  be  made,  whether  a  couple  of 
drops  of  some  coloured  fluid,  introduced  into  the  inner 
canthus,  while  the  patient  is  lying  upon  his  back,  will 
pass  into  the  lachrymal  sac;  and  if  they  will  not  do 
so,  the  same  author  thinks  that  an  attempt  should  be 
Immediately  made  to  clear  the  lachrymal  ducts  by 
means  of  Auel's  prone.— (P.  177.) 


According  to  Beer,  the  foregoing  treatment  is  per- 
fectly  useless  whenever  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducti 
are  obliterated ;  because,  even  if  it  were  practicable  to 
restore  their  perviousness,  it  would  yet  be  impossible 
to  communicate  to  the  new-formed  apertures  and  ca- 
nals the  power  of  absorbing  the  tears  and  conveying 
them  into  the  lachrymal  sac.  He  thinks  that  in  this 
state  of  things  the  practitioner  need  not  trouble  him- 
self about  the  condition  of  the  nasal  duct;  because 
even  if  it  were  rendered  duly  pervious,  this  improve-' 
ment  would  not  continue  long ;  as  Beer's  experience 
has  fully  convinced  him,  that  when  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  lachrymal  sac  is  not  blended  with  the  tears, 
a  closure  of  the  nasal  duct  sooner  or  later  ensues  and 
of  course  an  accumulation  of  the  mucus  of  the  sac  a 
disease  sometimes  termed,  under  such  circumstances, 
hydrops  sacculi  lachrymalis.  And  in  order  to  prevent 
this  complaint  in  the  state  of  things  just  now  de- 
scribed, Beer  is  an  advocate  for  the  total  obliteration 
of  the  cavity  of  the  sac  with  escharotics.— (B.2,p.  181.) 
Such  is  the  practice  of  Beer,  with  the  view  of  clear- 
ing away  obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct  and  restoring 
its  natural  diameter.  Let  us  now  consider  what  me- 
thods have  been  suggested  by  others.  Beginning  then 
with  the  screw,  invented  by  Fabricius  abAquapen- 
dente,  for  compressing  the  distended  lachrymal  sac,  I 
need  only  remark  with  M.  Nicod,  that  as  this  plan  was 
not  directed  against  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  unavailing,  and 
ultimately  banished  from  practice.  In  the  year  1716, 
Anel  invented  a  probe  of  so  small  a  size  that  it  was 
capable  of  passing  from  the  upper  punclum  lachrymale 
into  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  the  obstructions 
in  which  latter  passage  it  was  intended  to  remove. 
Anel  also  invented  a  syringe  whose  pipe  was  small 
enough  to  enter  one  of  the  puncta,  and  by  that  means 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  injecting  a  liquor  into  the 
sac  and  duct ;  and  with  these  two  instruments  he  pre- 
tended to  be  able  to  cure  the  disease  whenever  it  con- 
sisted in  obstruction  merely,  and  the  discharge  was  not 
much  discoloured.  "  The  first  of  these,  viz.  the  pas- 
sage of  a  small  probe  through  the  puncta,  (says  Mr. 
Pott),  has  a  plausible  appearance,  but  will,  upon  trial, 
be  found  very  unequal  to  the  task  assigned:  the  very 
small  size  of  it,  its  necessary  flexibility,  and  the  very 
little  resistance  it  is  capable  of  making,  are  manifest 
deficiencies  in  the  instrument;  the  quick  sensation  in 
the  lining  of  the  sac  and  duct,  and  its  diseased  stale, 
are  great  objections  on  the  side  of  the  parts,  supposing 
that  it  was  capable  of  answering  any  valuable  end, 
which  it  most  certainly  is  not." — (Pott.) 

It  must  be  at  once  obvious,  that  Anel's  instruments 
were  devised  with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  puncture  is 
the  lachrymal  sac ;  but  the  principle  has  been  strongly 
objected  to  by  Beer,  there  being  no  comparison  between 
the  inconveniences  of  a  small  opening  made  in  the  sac 
and  the  injury  done  to  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ca- 
nals, by  the  long  and  repeated  introduction  of  instru- 
ments through  them,  whereby  their  functions  are  likely 
to  be  for  ever  ruined,  of  which  Beer  has  known  some 
sad  examples. — (Lehre,  &-c.  b.  2,  p.  169.) 

The  next  practice  deserving  notice  is  that  of  La 
forest,  who  used  to  introduce  into  the  termination  of 
the  nasal  duct  in  the  nostril  a  probe,  with  which  he 
cleared  away  the  obstruction  in  the  passage.  He  also 
introduced  into  the  same  orifice  a  curved  tube,  which 
was  left  in  the  part  three  or  four  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  injections.  The  method,  how- 
ever, was  found  not  only  troublesome  and  difficult, 
on  account  of  the  anatomical  varieties  to  which  the 
termination  of  the  nasal  canal  was  liable,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  treatment,  when  practised,  being  subject 
to  frequent  failures. 

Following  up  the  principles  of  Anel,  another  French 
surgeon,  Mejean,  dilated  the  nasal  duct  with  a  seton, 
which  was  drawn  up  into  the  lachrymal  sac  by  means 
of  a  thread  first  introduced  from  the  upper  punctum 
lachrymale.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  what  was 
gained  on  one  side  was  lost  on  the  other;  the  lodge- 
ment of  the  thread  in  the  lachrymal  duct  for  several 
months,  and  the  irritation  of  its  orifice  in  changing  the 
seton  every  day,  not  only  causing  inflammation  ot  the 
punctum  lachrymale,  but  even  such  ulceration  and 
cicatrices,  as  sometimes  destroyed  the  functions  of  the 
parts. 

J.  L.  Petit,  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  of  Mejean's 
practice,  and  disgusted  with  the  barbarous  imitation  of 
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the  ancient*  In  ca-.iterizlng  tlie  fistula,  sac,  and  os  un- 
guis, ooiMSlnd  thai  Instead  of  im.  k  plana,  or  that  of 
perroratliig  the  os  unguis,  ai  proposed  i>y  Wooihouse, 
i  would  m  batter  to  endeavour  lo  restore  the  natural 
sassage  by  removing  the  obetraction  in  the  nasal  duct, 
which  obstruction  Path  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease.    Hasmeth  In  opening  the  lachry- 

mal sac  \miIi  ■  nnall  bistoury,  introducing  through  the 

wound,  sac,  and  Basal   duct   a  probe,  down  into   the 

nostril,  and  then  using  bougies  for  the  dilatation  of  the 
pasnane.  This  method  may  be  said  to  be  the  model  of 
that  whii  h  baa  been  most  extensively  followed,  even 
down  to  the  present  time.  Pettier  and  vVathen  recom- 
meoded  the  Introduction  of  a  metallic  tube  down  the 
ductus  nasalia,  and  leaving  ii  for  a  tunc  in  that  situa- 
tion, wuh  a  mcu  ol  pri  venting  the  duct  from  closing 
Bgalu;  and  ihc  use  ol  a  cannula  is  even  now  preferred 
by  Dupuytren,  the  greatest  surgeon  of  France. 

The  desire  ol  avoiding  any  puncture  of  tlie  sac  has 

Influenced  many  practitioners  besides  Anel,  and  given 

lo  various  ingenious  inventions.    Thus,  In  1780, 

Sir  William  lili/.ard  proposed,  instead  Of  injecting 
Water,  to  introduce  quicksilver  through  a  small  pipe, 

communicating  with  a  long  tube  full  of  this  fluid. 
lie  specific  gravity  of  the  quicksilver,  when  the  sac 
was  distended  with  it,  he  believed  would  have  more 
powei  than  water  propelled  through  a  syringe,  to  re- 
move the  lachrymal  obstruction. 
The  late  \i>  vVare,aft<  i  trying  Sir  William  Blizard's 

fiian,  gave  the  preference  lo  AneFs syringe,  with  which 
te  generally  Injected  warm  water  through  the  lower 
punctum  tacbrymale  Into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  put 
a  linger  over  the  superior  punctum  to  prevent  the  fluid 

tram  escaping  through  it.  With  his  finger  he  also  oc 
castonally  compressed  the  lachrymal  sac,  in  order  to 
.•i-msi  in  propelling  the  water  down  into  the  nose.  He 
sometimes  used  the  Injection  thrice  a  day,  though  in 
general  much  less  frequently.— (See  Ware  on  the  Epi- 
phora.) 

"  I  in  general  begin  the  treatment  by  injecting  some 
warm  water,  through  the  Inferior   punctum   lachry- 

male.   and   I   repeal   the  operation  four  or  live  da\  s  in 

success if,    in    ihis   space   of  time,    none   of   the 

Water  pass  through  the  duct  into  the  nose,  and  if  the 
watering  of  the  eye  continue  as  troublesome  as  it  was 
before  the  Injection  was  employed,  I  usually  open  the 
angular  vein,  or  direct  a  leech  lo  be  applied  near  the 

lachrymal   sac  ;  adding   here  a  caution,  that  the  leech 

be  not  suffered  to  ii\   on  either  of  the  eyelids,  lest 

II    produce  an    exna\  asalion  of  blood  in  the  adjacent 

About    I  In-  same    lime    that   bl I    is   taken 

away  in  Ihc  neighbourhood  Of  the  eye,  I  usually  vary 

the  Injection,  and  try  the  effects  eithei  ol  a  weak  vitri- 
olic or  anodyne  lolion.     In  si. me  instances,  also,  when 

I  have  found  it  impossible,  after  several  attempta,  to 
inject  any  pan  of  the  liquid  through  the  duct,  i  have 
introduced  a  golden  probe,  about  the  size  of  a  bristle, 
through  the  superior  punctum  lachryraaie,  and,  attend- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  duct,  have  insinuated  its 
extremity  through  the  obstruction,  and  conveyed  It 
fully  Into  the  nose;  Immediately  after  which  I  have 

found,  that  a  liquid.  Injected  through  the  inferior  punc- 
tum, has  pasaad  Without  any  difficulty  ;  and  by  repeal 
ing  these  operations  for  a  few  successive  days,  i  have 
at  length  established  the  freedom  of  the  passage,  and 

completed  the  cure.  In  Other  instances,  I  have  recom- 
mended a  strongly  Stimulating  sternutatory  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  about  an  hour  before  Ihe  time  of 
the  patient's  going  lo  rest,  which,  by  exciting  a  large 
discharge  from  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  has  some- 
times also  greatly  contributed  to  open  the  obstruction 
in  the  nasal  duct. 

■  i  lases occur  vary  rarely  which  may  not  be  relieved 
by  some  of  the  means  above  related."— (  Ware's  Jlddi- 
l  en  the  Epiphora.) 

When  the  discharge  was  fetid,  Mr.  Ware  sometimes 
found,  that  a  vitriolic  lotion,  injected  into  the  sac 
quickly  corrected  the  quality  of  the  matter. 


In  a  subsequent  tract,    Mr.  Ware   observes,   that  if, 

after  "about  ■  treefe  or  tea  days,  there  be  not  some 

perceptible  advance  tow  .lids  a  cure,  or  If,  from  the  long 
continuance  of  Ihe  obstruction,  there  be  reason  to  fear 
thai  il  is  too  til  inly  fixed  to  yield  to  this  easy  mode  of 
treatment,  I  do  not  hesitaie  to  propose  Ihe  operation 

Which  is  now  to  be  descrihi  d.     The  only  persons  with 


always  think  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  operation 
unless  the  symptoms  be  particularly  urgent,  until  Uity 
are  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

"  If  the  disease  has  not  occasioned  an  aperture  in 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  if  this  aperture  be  not  situated 
in  a  right  line  with  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
nasal  duct,  n  puncture  should  be  made  into  the  sac,  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  internal  juncture  of  the  pal- 
pebral, and  nearly  in  a  line  drawn  horizontally  from 
this  juncture  towards  the  nose,  with  a  very  narrow 
spear-pointed  lancet.  The  blunt  end  of  a  silver  probe, 
of  a  size  rather  smaller  than  the  probes  that  are  com- 
monly used  by  surgeons,  should  then  be  introduced 
through  the  wound,  and  gently,  hut  steadily,  be  pushed 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  duct,  with  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  this  canal,  and 
until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  freely  entered 
inio  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  position  of  the  probe, 
when  thus  introduced,  will  be  nearly  perpendicular; 
its  side  will  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit ;  and  the 
space  between  its  bulbous  end  in  the  nose  and  the 
wound  in  the  skin  will  usually  be  found,  in  a  full-grown 
person,  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch 
and  three-eighths.  The  probe  is  then  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  a  silver  style,  of  a  size  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
probe,  but  rather  smaller,  about  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths  in  length,  with  a  Hat  head  like  that  of  a  nail, 
but  placed  obliquely,  that  it  may  sit  close  on  the  skin, 
is  to  be  introduced  through  the  duct,  in  place  of  the 
probe,  and  to  be  left  constantly  in  it.  For  the  first  day 
or  two  after  the  style  has  been  introduced,  it  is  some- 
times advisable  to  wash  the  eye  with  a  weak  saturnine 
lotion,  in  order  to  obviate  any  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion which  may  have  been  excited  by  the  operation; 
but  this  in  general  is  so  slight,  that  I  have  rarely  had 
occasion  to  use  any  application  to  remove  it.  The 
style  should  be  withdrawn  once  every  day  for  about  a 
week,  and  afterward  every  second  or  third  day. 
Some  warm  water  should  each  time  be  injected  through 
the  duct  into  the  nose,  and  the  instrument  be  afterward 
replaced  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  I  formerly 
used  to  cover  the  head  of  the  style  with  a  piece  of 
dyachylon  plaster  spread  on  black  silk, but  have  of  late 
obviated  the  necessity  for  applying  any  plaster  by 
blackening  the  bead  of  the  style  with  scaling  wax." 

Mr.  Were  did  not,  on  first  trying  this  method,  expect 
any  relief  till  the  style  was  lea  oft'.  However,  he 
found,  that  the  watering  of  the  eye  ceased,  as  soon  as 
the  style  was  introduced,  and  ihtt  sight  became  pro- 
portionably  more  useful  and  strong 

The  wound,  which  Mr.  Ware  makes  in  the  sac, 
when  there  is  no  suitable  ulcerated  aperture,  is  only 
jusi  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  probe  or 
style;  and  this  soon  becomes  a  fistulous  orifice,  through 
which  the  style  may  be  passed  without  the  least  pain 
In  short,  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  treatment 
becomes  so  easy,  that  the  patient,  or  any  friend,  is  fully 
competent  to  do  what  is  necessary.  It  merely  consists 
in  withdrawing  the  style  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
occasionally  injecting  some  warm  water,  and  then  re- 
placing the  instrument  as  before. 

Some,  finding  no  inconvenience  from  the  style,  and! 
being  afraid  to  leave  it  off]  wear  it  for  years;  maitiy 
others  disuse  it  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  anA 
continue  quite  well.  The  ulcerations  sometimes  exist 
ing  over  the  lachrymal  sac  commonly  heal  as  soor. 
as  the  tears  can  pass  down  into  the  nose ;  but  Mr 
Ware  mentions  two  instances,  in  which  such  sores  die 
not  heal  until  a  weak  solution  of  the  hydrargyrus  mu 

riatus  and  bark  were  administered (See  Wareontht 

Fistula  Lachrymalis.) 

Great  as  the  recommendation  of  the  foregoing  prac. 
ticeis,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Wart,  Mr.Travers  is  strongly 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  any  permanent  benefit  was 
ever  derived  from  letting  the  style  remain  in  the  pas- 
sage. When  an  abscess  over  the  sac  has  been  opened, 
this  gentleman,  instead  of  the  introduction  of  a  style 
into  the  ductus  nasalis,  recommends  simply  the  exami- 
nation of  the  duct  with  a  fine  probe.  "  If  the  probe 
passes  without,  resistance  into  the  nose,  the  case  requires 
no  farther  operative  treatment,  the  integument  reco- 
ven  its  healthy  condition  under  an  emollient  applica- 
tion, the  discharge  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  wound 
heals.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  upon  examination  with 
the  probe,  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  sac, 


respect  to  whom  I  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  Ihe  propri-     resistance  is  offered  to  its  passage  into  the  nose,  no 
«ty  ol  litis  opinion  are  infants,    lu  such  subjects  1 1  more  favourable  opportunity  will  be  presented,  for 
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overcoming  such  resistance.  This,  therefore,  should 
be  accomplished,  but  to  this  the  operative  process 
should  be  limited,  and  the  wound  should  be  suffered  to 
heal  without  farther  disturbance."  When  there  is 
what  Mr.  Travers  terms  a  stricture  in  the  nasal  duct, 
and  the  passage  of  the  probe  is  more  firmly  resisted,  he 
admits  that  some  means  must  be  employed  for  keeping 
the  duct  pervious  after  it  has  been  reopened.  He  never 
interferes  with  the  integuments,  except  in  the  case  of 
abscess  discolouring  the  skin,  and  threatening  to  pro- 
duce a  fistula;  and  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  pas- 
sage, he  uses  a  set  of  silver  probes,  of  about  five  inches 
long,  of  various  sizes,  flattened  atone  end,  and  slightly 
bulbous  at  the  point.  When  there  is  no  obstruction, 
these,  he  says,  may  be  introduced  with  perfect  facility 
from  either  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia  into  the  nostril. 
"  If  the  punctum  be  constricted,  it  is  readily  entered 
and  dilated  by  a  common  pin ;  and  upon  withdrawing 
it,  by  one  of  the  smaller  probes.  The  direction  and 
relative  situation  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  the  sac,  and 
nasal  canal,  point  out  the  proper  course  of  the  instru- 
ment. It  is  confirmed  by  its  advance,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  force,  and  the  sensation  conveyed  by  the 
free  and  unencumbered  motion  of  its  point.  Until  the 
point  is  fairly  within  the  sac,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
eyelid  gently  stretched  and  slightly  everted  ;  the  upper 
lid  being  drawn  a  little  upwards  towards  the  brow,  the 
lower,  asmuch  downwaids  towards  thezygoma.  The 
point  carried  home  to  the  sac,  and  touching  lightly  its 
nasal  side,  the  lids  may  be  left  at  liberty,  while  a  half- 
circular  motion  is  performed  by  the  instrument;  the 
surgeon  neither  suffering  the  point  to  recede,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  allowing  it  to  become  entangled  in  the  mem- 
brane. The  probe  now  rests  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion upon  the  eyebrow,  towards  its  inner  angle,  and, 
in  this  direction,  it  is  to  be  gently  depressed,  until  it 
strikes  upon  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  where  its  presence 
is  readily  ascertained  by  a  common  probe  passed  be- 
neath the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The  probe  of 
smallest  dimensions  is  of  sufficient  firmness  to  pre- 
serve its  figure  in  its  passage  through  the  healthy  duct, 
but  it  is  too  flexible  to  oppose  any  considerable  obstruc- 
tion. For  the  stricture  of  the  lachrymal  ducts,  it  is  of 
sufficient  strength.  Very  many  cases  of  recent  origin, 
and  in  which  the  stricture  has  no  great  degree  of  firm- 
ness (Mr.  Travels  says),  are  completely  cured  by  three 
or  four  introductions  of  the  probe  into  the  nostril,  at 
intervals  of  one  or  two  days.  I  have  seldom  met  with 
a  stricture  so  firm  as  not  to  yield  to  the  full-sized 
probe."  When  the  resistance  is  not  altogether  re- 
moved, after  this  plan  has  been  tried  some  days,  Mr. 
Travers  introduces  a  style,  having  a  small  flat  head,  a 
little  sloped,  through  the  punctum  lachryinale  into  the 
nose,  and  leaves  it  in  the  nasal  duct  for  twenty-four 
hours.  If  worn  longer,  he  says  that  it  causes  ulcera- 
tion of  the  orifice.  A  day  or  two  is  to  elapse  before  the 
style  is  again  introduced,  which  must  now  be  passed 
through  the  other  lachrymal  duct.  On  the  intervening 
days,  tepid  water  should  be  injected  with  Anel's  syringe. 
— {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  369, 370.  372. 
374.) 

Thus  we  see,  that  Mr.  Travers's  practice  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Anel,  inasmuch  as 
the  sac  is  never  opened,  except  when  likely  to  ulcerate, 
and  nearly  every  thing  is  done  with  probes  and  injec- 
tions, introduced  through  the  lachrymal  puncta  and 
ducts.  I  wish  that  my  views  of  the  nature  of  these 
diseases,  and  of  the  parts  concerned,  would  allow  me 
to  think  the  latter  proceedings,  in  the  case  of  stricture 
of  the  nasal  duct,  as  commendable  as  another  part  of 
Mr.  Travers's  practice,  where,  in  cases  of  slighter  ob- 
struction, he  contents  himself  with  opening  the  sac, 
clearing  away  the  stoppage  of  the  nasal  duct  with  a 
probe,  and  healing  up  the  wound,  without  leaving  any 
style,  cannula,  or  seton,  in  the  passage.  When  the 
obstruction  is  very  slight,  such  practice  must  be  judi- 
cious. But  if,  in  other  cases,  it  be  deemed  right.for  the 
prevention  of  a  relapse,  that  the  nasal  duct  should  be 
either  filled  with  some  dilating  instrument  a  certain 
time,  or  repeatedly  probed,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion, 
with  Professor  Beer,  M.  Nicod,  &c,  that  the  object  of 
not  making  a  small  opening  in  the  sac  is  attended  with 
no  advantage  at  all  likely  to  counterbalance  the  mis- 
chief which  must  be  done  to  the  lachrymal  puncta  and 
ducts,  not  only  by  the  repeated  introduction  of  probes 
and  of  syringes,  but  by  the  lodgement  of  the  former  in 
them  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  together.    If 


:  an  opening  in  the  sac,  its  convenience  in  per- 
the  easy  use  of  a  probe  is  generally  acknow- 


there  be  : 

mining  the  easy  use  ot  a  probe  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  in  order  to  gain  this  advantage,  and  avoid 
the  evils  which  are  inseparable  from  taking  too  much 
liberty  with  the  lachrymal  puncta  and  ducts,  surely  a 
slight  puncture  in  the  sac,  if  there  be  no  opening  already 
must  be  the  most  rational,  simple,  and  successful  prac! 
tice. 

When  the  perviousness  of  the  nasal  duct  cannot  be 
restored  by  any  use  of  the  probe,  and  the  obstructed 
part  has  a  very  elastic  feel,  is  of  inconsiderable  extent 
and  near  the  termination  of  the  duct  in  the  nostril' 
Beer  recommends  a  perforation  to  be  made  vvilli  a 
trocar-shaped  ptobe,  the  pointof  which  isto  be  covered 
with  a  bit  of  wax,  in  order  that  it  may  not  hurt  tlie 
parts  in  its  passage  downwards.  Some  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  nose  indicates  that  the  perforation  is 
made.  The  sharp-poinled  probe  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn, a  blunt  one  used  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the 
passage,  and,  at  lent'th,  the  catgut,  as  already  explained 
— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  181.) 

Supposing  the  nasal  duct  to  be  obliterated,  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  extent,  by  a  firmer  substance 
what  practice  should  then  be  followed  1  Ought  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  passage  to  be  attempted  1 
On  this  point  modern  practitioners  differ,  but  as  the 
expedients  adopted  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  judged 
of  previously  to  their  description,  it  will  be  better  in 
the  first  place  briefly  to  notice  them.  As  Mr.  Pott  has 
remarked,  the  upper  and  hinder  part  of  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  firmly  attached  to  the  os  unguis,  a  small  and 
very  thin  bone  just  within  the  orbit,  which  bone  is  so 
situated,  that  if  it  be  by  any  means  broken  through, 
the  two  cavities  of  the  nose  and  orbit  communicate 
with  each  other :  consequently  the  os  unguis  forms  the 
partition  between  the  hinder  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose;  and  it 
is  by  making  a  breach  in  this  partition,  that  the  form- 
ation of  an  artificial  passage  has  been  attempted.  In 
Mr.  Pott's  time  the  cautery rhad  long  been  disused  for 
making  an  aperture  in  the  os  unguis,  and  various  in- 
struments were  recommended  for  this  object,  such  as 
a  large  strong  probe,  a  kind  of  gimblet,  a  curved  trocar, 
&.c.,  each  of  which,  says  this  practical  writer,  if  dex- 
terously and  properly  applied,  will  do  the  business  very 
well :  the  only  necessary  caution  is,  so  to  apply  what- 
ever instrument  is  used,  that  it  may  pierce  through 
that  part  of  the  bone  which  lies  immediately  behind 
the  sacculus  lachrymalis,  and  not  to  push  it  too  far  up 
into  the  nose,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  os  spongiosum 
behind,  while  it  breaks  its  way.  Mr.  Pott  adds,  that 
he  himself  has  always  used  a  curved  trocar,  the  point 
of  which  should  be  turned  obliquely  downwards  from 
the  angle  of  the  eye  towards  the  inside  of  the  nose. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  breach  will  be  known  by 
the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  nostril,  and  of  air  from 
the  wound,  upon  blowing  the  nose.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  apply  the  instrument  to  the  part  of  the 
bone  anterior  to  the  perpendicular  ridge  which  di- 
vides it. 

As  soon  as  the  perforation  is  made,  a  tent  of  lint 
should  be  introduced,  of  such  size  as  to  fill  the  aperture, 
and  so  long  as  to  pass  through  it  into  the  cavity  of  the 
nose :  this  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  two,  three, 
or  four  days,  and  afterward  a  fresh  one  should  be 
passed  every  day,  until  ihe  clean  granulating  appear 
ance  of  the  sore  makes  it  probable  that  the  edges  of 
the  divided  membrane  are  in  the  same  slate.  The 
business  now  is  to  prevent  the  incarnation  from  closing 
the  orifice ;  for  which  purpose,  the  end  of  the  tent  may 
be  moistened  with  diluted  vitriolic  acid;  or  a  piece  of 
lunar  caustic,  so  included  in  a  quill  as  to  leave  little 
mote  than  the  extremity  naked,  may  at  each  dressing 
or  every  other,  or  every  third  day,  be  introduced;  by 
which  the  granulations  will  be  repressed,  and  the 
opening  maintained  :  and  when  this  has  been  done  for 
some  little  time,  a  piece  of  bougie  of  proper  size,  or  a 
leaden  cannula,  maybe  introduced  instead  of  the  tent; 
and  leaving  off  all  other  dressings,  the  sore  may  be 
suffered  to  contract  as  much  as  the  bougie  will  permit ; 
which  should  be  of  such  length,  that  one  extremity  of 
it  may  lie  level  with  the  skin  in  the  corner  of  the  eye, 
and  the  other  be  within  the  nose. 

The  longer  time  the  patient  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
wear  the  bougie,  the  more  likely  will  be  the  continu- 
ance of  the  opening;  and  when  it  is  withdrawn,  the 
external  orifice  should  be  covered  only  by  a  superficial 
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pledget  or  plaster,  and  suffered  to  heal  under  moderate 
pressure. — {Putt.) 

After  the  perforating  instrument  was  withdrawn, 
Mr  Ware  recommended  ;i  nail-beaded  style,  about  an 
inch  long,  to  be  introduced  through  the  aperture,  in  the 
name  way  in  which  il  is  Lntrodui  ad  through  the  nasal 
duct,  in  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  its  passing  in  tins  direction  ;  and  it  may 
11  in. mi  bare  With  us  much  safety  as  ill  this  last  men- 
tloned  inatance,  iur  as  long  ■  time  ai  its  continuance 
may  bethought  nnr  risen  rj  loeatabliafa  the  freedom  of 

the  (rim  ii,  ii  nil  .il  |i  ill . 

Unfortunately  for  the  scheme  of  making  an  artificial 
l'i  .  nature  we  >  busy,  that  she  com- 
pletely frustrated  the  ■ i  the  surgeon  by  gradually 

filling  up  the  new  aperture  again.  Hi  nee  tome  prac- 
titioner! were  not  eonteni  Willi  drilling  a  hole  through 
tbeosufigul  ;    removed  a  portion  oftbii 

hone  ,  either  with  the  forceps  proposed  by  Lamorier  in 

I'.  -"i      at  .  l/e'rn.  del' Mead,  des  Sciences ),  or  with  Catting 

Instruments,  among  winch  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
sharp-edged  kind  of  cannula  devised  by  Hunter. 
While  iins  was  being  applied,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rapport  the  oa  unguis  with  something  passed 

Up  tin'  nose,  anil  a  piece  Of  horn  was  found  to  answer 

i  Instead  "i  these  methods  Scarpa  prefers 
destroy Ing  a  portion  of  the  os  unguiawith  the  actual 
cautery  passed  through  a  cannula;  a  practice  long  agu 
banished  from  good  surgery,  and  most  justly  condemned 
by  Rlchter. 

I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  very  particularly 
Into  the  details  of  these  methods  of  forming  an  arti- 
ficial passage  between  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nostril. 
I  haw  never  seen  a  ease  in  which  I  should  have 
ileeim  d  such  practice  advisable  ;  and  that  the  necessity 
for  il  must  be  rare  may  be  inferred  from  what  Mr. 
Travers  has  observed,  i  Iz.thai  he  dues  not  believe  the 
perforation  of  the  os  urmuis  ever  really  required. — 
(Synapsis,  ire.  p.  379.)  Beer's  remarks  are  also  de- 
i  IdedtJ  Bgainal  the  practice ;  for  he  states,  that  in  order 

new  opening  may  not  be  closed  with  lymph, 

ii  inii-t  lie  made  too  high  up  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 

drain,  through  winch  the  mucus  can  descend  by  iis 

own   gravity.      Hi'    has    not   met    Willi    a   single   ease, 

eitbei  in  ins  own  practice, oi  among  the  patients  whom 

he  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  niiiti  i :  Ol  hei  -prac- 
titioners, where  the  perforation  of  the  os  unguis  bad  a 
successful  result.  On  the  contrary,  in  one  healthy  lad. 
the  operation,  which  bad  been  done  by  an  experienced 

Surgeon,  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  nasal 
process  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  one  nf  the  ossa 
nasi,  and  all  the  bones  contributing  to  the  formation  of 
the  paasage  from  the  orbit  into  the  nose.— (See  Lehrt 

run  din  .iugenkr.  I).  2,  p.  163.)  Hence,  Beer  thinks 
that  the  patient  had  better  either  submit  to  the  incon- 
venience oi'  heim;  obliged  to  empty  the  distended  sac 

by  pressure  seveial  tunes  a  day,  or  let  the  cavity  of  the 

iac  he  obliterated  by  means  calculated  to  excite  the 
adhesive  Inflammation  in  it.  But  if  the  lachrymal 
puncta  and  ducts,  as  well  as  the  nasal  duct,  are  obli- 
terated, Beer  conceives  that  there  is  no  alternative; 
b  Cause  If  the  cavity  of  the  sac  be  left,  the  case  which 
he  terms  hydrops  saceuli  ladirymalis  will  ensue  when- 
ever the  tistuia  Is  closed, 

Of  Hernia  and  Hydrops  of  the  Lachrymal  Sac. — 
The  diseases  described  by  Beer  under  these  appella- 
tions are  not  discriminated  in  this  country,  although 
they  are  characterised  by  widely  different  symptoms, 
and  require  opposite  methods  of  treatment.    In  the 

ease  of  henna  or  simple  relaxation,  the  lachrymal  sac 
Ibrma  a  tumour  which  never  surpasses  the  size  of  a 
Common  horse-bean,  the  Integuments  are  of  their  na- 
tural colour,  the  tumour  is  SOfI  and  yielding  tO  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  contents  of  the' sac  are  readily 
discharged  through  the  puncta  or  nasal  duct.  Hydrops 
emus  i,i  ihesi/eof  a  pigeon's  egg.  is  purplish  from  the 
beginning,  very  bard,  and   incapable  of  being  emptied 

by  the  strongest  pressure.  Hernia  is  cured  by  com 
preaaton,  and  the  application  of  astringents  to  the 
n  taxed  parts;  hydrops  requires  the  incision  of  the  sac 

In   hernia  the  nasal  duct  is  natural,  in  hydrops,  it  and 

sometimes  the  puncta  are  obstructed. 

StiUieidium  l.nchrymariim. —  According  to  Beer,  the 

valuable  treatise  of  Schmidt  la  the  only  work  in  which 

the  Important  practical  distinction  is  drawn  between 
Stillicidiurn  lachrymarum  and  epiphora  ;  the  immediate 

cause  of  the  first  complaint  being  mum  Impediment  to 


the  passage  of  the  tears  from  the  lacus  lachrymarum 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  whfre  the  other  affection  con- 
sists in  a  redundant  and  extraordinary  secretion  of  the 
tears.  The  curable  form  of  stillicidiurn,  here  to  be 
noticed,  arises  from  relaxation  of  the  lachrymal  puncta 
and  canals,  in  consequence  of  previous  inflammation 
of  the  parts.  The  puncta  are  widely  open;  but,  in 
other  respects,  have  quite  a  natural  appearance.  When 
touched  with  Anel's  probe  they  do  not  contract,  as  in 
the  healthy  state.  The  tears,  which  from  time  to  time 
fall  over  the  cheek,  are  not  in  considerable  quantity, 
only  trickling  from  the  inner  canthus  by  drops  at  in- 
tervals; and  the  nostril  on  the  affected  side  is  found  to 
be  rather  drier  than  natural. 

Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  and  parts 
over  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  purulent  kinds  of  oph- 
thalmy,  frequently  cause  this  sort  of  stillicidiurn.  The 
latter  cases,  indeed,  the  more  readily  produce  the  dis- 
order, inasmuch  as  the  semilunar  fold  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  relaxed  and  swelled,  so  as  to  push  the  puncta 
out  of  their  right  position  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  absorption  of  the  tears,  and  obstruct  this  function 
more  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  diminished  action 
of  those  oi  dices  and  the  lachrymal  ducts  were  the  only 
thing  concerned. 

Beer  delivers  an  'exceedingly  favourable  prognosis, 
observing,  that  the  complaint  often  disappears  of  itself 
on  the  approach  of  warm  dry  weather,  and  may  al- 
most always  be  readily  cured  by  means  of  astringents. 
Among  other  remedies  specified  by  this  author,  I  need 
only  mention  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  to 
which  a  small  quantity  of  camphorated  spirit  or  tinc- 
ture of  opium  has  been  added.  Il  is  to  be  dropped  out 
of  a  pen  into  the  inner  angle  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  patient  lying  upon  his  back  for  some 
ime  after  each  application,  so  as  to  let  the  medicine 
(lave  mure  effect  upon  the  parts. — (See  Lehrevon  den 
Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  41—43.) 

Mr.  Travers  mentions  a  constricted  state  of  the  la- 
chrymal puncta  and  canals,  which  is  curable  by  the 
introduction  of  a  small  probe. — (Synopsis,  i$-c.  p.  366.) 
All  modern  writers  agree  that  the  obliterated  puncta 
and  canals  can  never  be  restored. — See  Mimoires  de 
C  Academic  de.  Chirurgic,  t.  5,  cd.  12mo.  in  which  art 
several  essays  on  fistula  lachrymalis  :  viz.  one  by  M. 
Bordi  nave,  entitled,  "Examen  des  Reflexions  Critiques 
de  M.  Molinelli,  insirics  dans  Its  JUmuircs  de  iln- 
stitut  de  Bologne,  centre  le  Mimoire  de  M.  Petit,  sur 
la  Fistula  Lachrymals,  inseri  parmi  ceux  de  I'Acad. 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  annie  1734."  Another 
essay,  by  M.  de  la  Forest,  styled  "  JVouvelle  Mithodt 
it  trotter  Us  Maladies  du  Sac  Lachrymal,  nommies 
enmmunemint  Fistules  Lachrymales."  A  third  by  M. 
I Anns,  called  "  Reflexions  sur  I'  Operation  de  la  Fistule 
Lachrymale."  (}.  E.  Stahl,  Programma  de  Fistula 
Lachrymali,  Hal<p,  1702.  J.  C.  Scholunger,  De  Fistula 
Lachrymali,  Basil,  1730.  J.  D.  Metiger,  Curationum 
Chir.  qua^  ad  Fistulam  Lachrymalem  sive  usque  futre 
jdhibitor,  Historia  Critica,8vo.  Monasterti,  177&  P. 
A.  Lcpy,  Quwstio,  <$-c.  An  Fistula:  Lachrymali  Cau- 
tmum  'actual,:  1  Paris,  1738.  J.  L.  Petit,  Traiti  des 
Mai.  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  289,  .$-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1774.  M.  A. 
Magnabal,  De  Morbis  Viarum  Lachrymal ium,  ac 
priccipuc  de  Fistula  Ijachrymali,  Montp.  1765.  A. 
Bertrandi,  Traitt  des  Operations,  p.  297,  8vo.  Paris, 
1784.  Anel  has  described  his  plan  of  treatment  in 
various  works  :  "  Observation  singuliire  sur  la  Fistule 
I.achryinale,  dans  laquelle  Von  apprenda  la  Mithode 
■le.  la  guirir  radicclcmcnt."  Turin,  1713, in  4to.  "  JVou- 
velle  Mithode  de  guirir  les  Fistules  Lachrymales." 
Turin,  1713,  in  ito.  "  Suite  de  la  JVouvelle  Mithode" 
Sre.  ibid,  1714,  in  ito.  "  Dissertation  sur  la  JVouvelle 
Dicouverte  de  V  Hydropisie  du  Conduit  Lacrymal." 
Paris,  1716,  in  lSmo.  And,  lastly,  Anel  has  published, 
in  the  Mini  de  I' Acad,  des  Sciences,  annee  1713,  "  Prd- 
cis  de  sa  JVouvelle  Maniere  de  guirir  les  Fistules  Lor 
crtjmales."  Mejean,  in  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de  Chir.  t.  2, 
p.  193,  ito.  Palucci,  Mcthodus  curanda  Fistula:  La- 
chrymalis, Vindob.YiGZ:  a  tube  preferred.  Sabatier, 
MeJcrine  Opiratoire,  t.  2,  ed.  2.  Richter's  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  li'undarzneykunst,  b.  2,  kap  11.  Pott's 
Observations  relative  to  the  Disorder  of  the  Corner  of 
the  Eye,  commonly  called  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  Svo. 
8.  Sir  W.  Blizard,  A  JVew  Method  of 
treating'  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  4(o.  Lond.  1780. 
Wewt  on  the  Epiphora  and  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  Svo. 
I^ond.  1792-95.     Scarpa  sulle  principali  MaUtUt  degh 
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Occhi,  capo  1.  WatherCs  Jtow  and  Easy  Method  of 
applying  a  Tube  for  the  Fistula  Lachrymalis,  Lond. 
1781,  and  id  ed.  1792.  Sprengel,  Qeschichte  der  Wich- 
tigsten  Chir.  Operationen.  p.  105.  Nicod,  Memoire  sur 
la  Fistule  Lachrymale  in  Revue  MH.  Historique,  <$-c. 
livr.  1  et  2,  Soo.  Paris,  1820.  Foamier,  Diss,  de 
I'Appareil  des  voies  Lachrymales,  Montpellier,  1803. 
J.  L.  Angely,  Commentatio  Medico-  de  Oculo  Organis- 
que  Lachrymalibus  ratione  JEtalis,  Sexus,  Genlis,  et 
Variorum  Animalium,  8vo.  Erlangm,  1803.  Reil, 
Diss,  de  Chir.  Fistulce  Lachrymalis  Curatione.  Berol. 
1812.  Flajani,Cullezioned'Osservazioni,t.3.  Desault, 
(Euvres  Chir.  I.  2,  p.  119,  8vo.  Paris,  1801.  J.  C. 
Rosenmullcr,  Partium  Externarum  Oculi  Humani, 
imprimis  Organorum  Lachrymalium,  DescriptioAna- 
lomica;  iconibus  illustrata,  Ato.  Lips.  1810.  C.  H.  T. 
Schrcger,  Versueh  ciner  Verglcichenden  Anatomic  des 
Auges  und  der  Thr&nenorgane  des  Mcnschen  und  der 
iibrigen  Thierklassen,  8vo.  Leipz.  1810.  Beer,  Lehre 
von  den  Augenkrankheitcn,  b.  2,  8vo.  JVien,  1813— 
1817.  Wm.  Mackenzie,  An  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Excreting  Paris  of  the  Lachrymal  Organs,  8vo. 
Lond.  1819 ;  contains  many  valuable  observations 
from  the  writings  of  Beer.  B.  Travers,  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  228—359,  <$-e.  8vo.  Lond. 
1820.  Ph.  v.  Walther  ueber  die  steinigen  Concretionen 
der  Thranenflussigkeit,  in  Journ.  fur  Chirurgie  von 
C.  Graefe,  b.  1,  p.  163,  8vo.  Berlin,  1820.  J.  A. 
Schmidt  ikber  die  Krankheiten  des  Thrdnenorgans ;  a 
work  of  the  highest  reputation. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA,  or  LAGOPHTHALMOS. 
(From  \ayos,  a  hare;  and  d<j>9a\pds,  an  eye.)  The 
Hare's  Eye.  Oculus  Leporinus.  A  disease,  in  which 
the  eye  cannot  be  completely  shut.  The  following 
complaints  may  arise  from  it 


LEU 

bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation  made  in  the  cm 
nium  with  the  trephine.  One  side  of  its  blade  is  con 
vex,  the  other  concave ;  and  one  of  its  edges  is  sharn 
On  the  end  of  the  blade  is  fixed  a  little  shallow  cun 
with  its  concavity  towards  the  handle  of  the  instru 
ment.  This  part  serves  the  purposes  of  receiving  the 
little  pieces  of  bone,  when  detached,  keeping  the  end 
of  the  blade  from  hurting  the  dura  mater,  and  when 
applied  under  the  margin  of  the  opening,  enables  the 
operator  to  guide  the  edge  of  the  instrument  all  round 
it  with  steadiness  and  security. 

LEUCOMA.  (From  Xcvkos,  white.)  Leucoma  and 
albugo  are  often  used  synonymously,  to  denote  a  white 
opacity  of  the  cornea.  Both  of  them,  as  Scarpa  re- 
marks, are  essentially  different  from  the  nebula  of  the 
cornea ;  for  they  are  not  the  consequence  of  chro 
nic  ophthalmy,  with  varicose  veins,  and  an  effu 
sion  of  a  milky  serum  into  the  texture  of  the  deli- 
cate continuation  of  the  conjunctiva  over  the  cornea, 
but  are  the  result  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy.  In  Uiit 
state,  a  dense  coagulating  lymph  is  extravasated  from 
the  arteries  ;  sometimes  superficially,  at  other  times 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  On  other  oc- 
casions, the  disease  consists  of  a  firm  callous  cicatrix 
on  this  membrane,  the  effect  of  an  ulcer  or  wound 
with  loss  of  substance.  The  term  albugo  strictly  be- 
longs to  the  first  form  of  the  disease ;  leucoma  to  the 
last,  more  particularly  when  the  opacity  occupies  the 
whole  or  the  chief  part  of  the  cornea. 

The  recent  albugo,  remaining  after  the  cure  of  se- 
vere acute  ophthalmy,  is  of  a  clear  milky  colour;  but, 
when  of  ancient  date,  it  becomes  pearl-coloured. 

The  recent  albugo  (provided  the  organization  of  the 
cornea  be  not  destroyed)  may  generally  be  dispersed 
by  the  means  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  first  and 
second  stages  of  acute  ophthalmy  ;  viz.  general  and 
topical  blood-letting,  with  internal  antiphlogistic  medi- 


a  constant  weeping  of 
the  organ,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the 
alternate  closure  and  opening  of  the  eyelids,  which 

motions  so  materially  contribute  to  the  propulsion  of  I  cines  and  topical  emollients  for  the  first;  slightly  irri- 
the  tears  into  the  nose;  blindness  in  a  strong  light,  in  i  tating  and  corroborant  applications  for  the  second.  As 
consequence  of  the  inability  to  moderate  the  rays,  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  latter 
which  enter  the  eye ;  on  the  same  account,  the  sight  should  be  employed  ;  for,  by  exciting  the  absorbents  to 
becomes  gradually  very  much  weakened  ;  incapacity  I  remove  the  coagulating  lymph,  deposited  in  the  cornea, 
to  sleep  where  there  is  any  light;  irritation,  pain,  and  ;  they  restore  the  transparency  of  this  membrane, 
redness  of  the  eye,  from  its  being  exposed  to  the  extra-  But,  though  this  may  often  be  accomplished  in  the 
neous  substances  in  the  atmosphere.  recent  state  of  albugo,  it  is  more  difficult  when  the 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  whole  eye,  or  I  long  duration  of  the  disease  has  paralyzed  the  absorb- 
a  staphyloma,  may  obviously  produce  lagophthalmos.  ''  ents  of  the  affected  part ;  or  when  the  deposition  of  a 
But  affections  of  the  upper  eyelids  are  the  common  i  dense  tenacious  substance  into  the  cornea  has  sub- 
causes.  Heister  saw  the  complaint  produced  by  a  i  verted  its  organization.— (Scarpa.) 
disease  of  the  lower  one.  Now  and  then  lagophthal-  I  The  recent  condition  of  the  disease,  without  disor- 
mos  depends  on  paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.  I  ganization  of  the  structure  of  the  cornea ;  its  occur- 
A  cicatrix,  after  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  burn,  is  the  most  rence  in  young  subjects  whose  absorbents  are  readily 
f^0,"^"1- cause-  I  excited  by  external  stimulants,  are  circumstances  fa- 

When  lagophthalmos  arises  from  a  paralytic  affec-  I  vourable  to  the  cure.  In  children,  the  albugo  arising 
I10"  kk  a  orblclllaris  palpebrarum,  the  eyelids  may  ',  from  severe  ophthalmy  after  the  small-pox,  and  insu- 
be rubbed  with  a  liniment  containing  thetinctura  lytta?,  ;  lated  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  very  often  disappears 
or  the  Iimmentum  camphora?.  Electricity  and  cold  of  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Heister, 
bathing  are  also  considered  the  principal  means  of  (  Langguth,  and  Richter  make  the  same  observation, 
cure  {Chandler),  together  with  the  exhibition  of  bark,  j  The  event  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  vigorous  action 
the  use  of  the  shower-bath,  &c.  of  the  lymphatics  in  children,  and  to  the  organization 

When  the  affect  ion  arises  from  spasm  of  the  levator  I  of  the  cornea  not  being  destroyed.    For  promoting  this 


palpebral  snperioris,  the  surgeon  may  try  electricity,  a 
small  blister  on  the  neighbouring  temple,  and  rubbing 
the  eyelid  and  eyebrow  with  the  tinctura  opii,  and  pre- 
scribe antispasmodic  medicines. 

When  lagophthalmos  arises  from  the  contraction  of  a 
cicatrix,  its  relief  is  to  be  attempted  precisely  on  the 
same  principles  as  are  applicable  to  ectropium.— (See 
Ectropium.)  However,  when  the  eyelid  is  shortened 
as  well  as  everted,  nothing  will  remove  the  deformity. 

The  inconveniences  depending  on  the  eye  being  un- 
able to  shelter  itself  from  the  light,  are  to  be  obviated 
by  means  of  a  green  shade. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  German,  and  is  desi- 
rous of  more  minute  information  on  this  subject,  may 
find  an  excellent  account  of  lagophthalmos  in  Richter's 
Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  2;  von  dem  Hasenauge. 
Bee  also  Beer's  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  239, 
<$■<:.  8vo.  Wien,  1817. 

LARYNGOTOMY.  (From  \dpvyl,  the  larynx;  and 
rluvw,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  making  ari  opening 
into  the  larynx.— (See  Bronchotomy.) 

LATERAL  OPERATION.  One  mode  of  cutting 
for  the  stone. — (See  Lithotomy.) 

LENTICULAR,  (From  lenticulaire,  doubly  con- 
vex.) An  instrument  contained  in  every  trephining 
case,  and  employed  for  removing  the  irregularities  of 


absorption,  Scarpa  recommends  the  following  colly- 
rium :  R.  Amnion,  muriats,  3ij.  Cupri  acetati,  gr.  iv. 
Aquscalcis,  |viij.  Misce.  The  fluid  is  to  be  filtered 
after  standing  twenty-four  hours.  He  praises  also 
this  ointment:  R.  Tutis  prspar.  3j.  Aloes,  s.  p.  gr. 
ij.  Hydrargyri  submur.  gr.  ij.  Adipissuillx,  $ss.  Misce; 
and  the  unguentum  ophthalmicum  of  Janin.  He  men- 
tions the  gall  of  the  ox,  sheep,  pike,  and  barbel,  ap- 
plied to  the  cornea  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  a 
small  hair-pencil,  if  too  much  irritation  should  not  be 
produced.  In  some  subjects,  when  the  eyes  are  very 
irritable,  and  cannot  bear  the  latter  applications,  Scarpa 
has  found  theoilof  walnutsa  useful  application.  Butit 
is  generally  necessary  to  persevere,  at  least  threeor  four 
months,  before  the  case  can  be  reckoned  incurable. 

All  the  expedients  proposed  for  the  inveterate  albugo 
or  leucoma  from  a  cicatrix,  consisting  of  scraping  or 
perforating  the  layers  of  the  cornea, "and  exciting  ul- 
ceration there,  are  unavailing.  For,  though  the  en- 
largement of  the  cornea  should  be  lessened  by  such 
means,  its  diaphanous  state  could  not  be  restored;  or 
should  the  patient  perceive  a  ray  or  two  of  light  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  the  benefit  would  only 
be  transient;  for  as  soon  as  the  wound  had  healed, 
the  opacity  would  recur.  The  formation  of  an  arti- 
ficial ulcer  might  prove  useful,  if  leucoma  depended  on 
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■  met*  out  aviation  of  lymph;  but  the  fact  is,  the 
disease  arisen  from  the  depooitian  of  an  op 

Bad  the  <li~< >r l'-i ■> iz-nr i< hi  of  the  tenure  of  the 
cornea,  conjointly :  In  tins  hes  the  difference  between 

albugo  anil  Iciicoina. 

irpa  suite  Malatlie  drgli  Oeehi,  Bvo.  Vtnezia, 

1W.'.     Huhiir,  ..,,    ,/,  r   H  I wtiirin.  b.  3. 

Essays  on  the    Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,   by  J. 

Warirop,  Earn.  1808,  ehsp.  11. 

LIGATURE.      In   the   .uncle    Hemorrhage,    it  lias 

i>e.  n  explained,  thai  the  Immediate  effect  of  a  tight 

ligature  on  an  ariery.  i-  lo  6U1  through  its  middle  and 

Internal  coats,  ■  circumatanee  thai  lendi  very  much  to 
promote  the  adneaton  ol  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel  to  eaeb  Other.     Heme  I   tliink  With   Dr.  Junes,  in 

opposition  to  Scarpa,  iii.it  tbeform  and  mode  of  ap- 
plying a  ligature  la  an  ariery  should  be  such  as  are 
moei  canal*  ol  dividing  the  above  eoata  of  the 
in  a  regnlai  manner  \  broad  Hat  ligature  does  nol 
seam  hkely  lo  answer  this  parpose  W<  II,  because  it  is 
iide  io  tie  ii  smoothly  round  the  artery, 
m  hit  ii  i-  apt  to  be  thrown  into  folds,  or  to  be  pucker  d 
by  n,  and  eonaaquendy  to  nave  aa  Irregular  bruised 
wound  made  In  ita  middle  and  Internal  eoata. — {./ours.) 
A  ligatare  of  an  Irregular  form  is  likely  to  cut  through 
iati  more  completely  at  some  parti  than  others ; 
and  if  it  does  not  perfectly  divide  them,  though  adhe- 
sion may  vet  take  place,  it   is  a  slow  BT  and  I 

id  secondary  hemorrhage  more  likely  to  fol- 
low. The  (ear  of  tying  ■  ligatare  too  tight  may  often 
lead  to  the  same  disadvantages.  These  and  many 
other  Important  clrcumstani  ea  are  noticed  In  the  article 

lie  mm  i 

Ligature!  are  commonly  made  of  inkle,  and  rubbed 
Willi  white  wax.  They  should  be  round,  and  very 
firm,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  tied  with  some  force, 
without  risk  of  breaking.— (See  Junes  on  Hemorrhage. 

The  principle!  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in 
the  use  ui  the  ligaliue  were  not  known  until  the  late 
Dr.    Jones   published  Ins  valuable  tirat  ise   on    heinor- 

rhaga.      As    an    able    surg i    Ii  ^  observed,  "he  has 

banished  (al  leaal  In  Ibis  country)  the  use  of  thick  and 

broad  threads,  of  tapes,  of  reserve  ligatures,  of  cylin- 
ders of  cork  and  wood,  linen  Compresses,  and  all  the 

contrivances)  which,  employed  as  a  security  against 
bleeding,  oalyserved.  to  multiply  the  chances  ol  its  01  cm 

fence."-!  I.nmrnu  r,iii  Med.  (  lar.  'l'rai:s.  rol.6,p.  168.) 

In  tin;  article  Amputation.  1  have  noticed  the  method 
of  cutting  off  both  ends  of  the  ligature  close  to  the 
knot,  on  the  face  of  the  stumps  with  the  view  of  lee- 
senliig  the  quantity  of  extraneoue  matter  in  the  wound, 
and  promoting  a  complete  union  of  the  divided  parts, 
without  suppuration. 

Tins  plan  has  been  tried  by  Mr.  Lawrence:    "The 

method  I  have  adopted   says  tins  gentleman)  consists 

in  tying  the  vessels  inl/i  /me  silk  ligat ares,  and  cut- 
ton;   oil' ihe  ends  as  close  lo   ihe  knot  as  is  consistent 

with  Its  security.    Time  the  foreign  matter  is  reduced 

lo  the  insignificant  quantity  which  forms  the  noose 
actually  surrounding  the  vessel,  and  the  knot  by  which 
thai  boom  is  fastened.  Of  the  silk  which  I  commonly 
employ,  a  portion  sufficient  to  tie  a  large  artery,  when 

the  ends  are  cut   off.  Weighs  between  one  fiftieth  .and 

one  sixtieth  Ol  a  main:  a  similar  portion  of  the  llnek- 
est  kind  1  have  n  led,  weighs  one-twentieth  of  a  grain, 

mid  of  the  slenderest  one  eightieth." 

The  kind  of  silk  twist  u  hicli  is  commonly  known  in 
the  ahopa  by  the  name  of  dentists'  silk,  and  which  is 
used  in  making  fishing  lines,  is  the  strongest  material, 
in  proportion  to  Its  sise,  nod  therefore  the  best  calcu- 
late,i  toi  oin  purpose,  which  requires  considerable 
tone  in  drawing  the  thread  tight  enough  to  divide  the 

tiliious  and  Internal  coats  Of  the  arteries.  This  twist 
i~  lend,  ml  very  haul  and  stitf  by  means  of  gum, 
which  may  he  removed  by  boiling  II  in  soap  and  wa- 
ter;  but  the  twist  then  loses  a  part  of  its  strength. 
The  atOUteel  (wist  which   Mr.  Lawrence  has  Used,  is  a 

verj  small  thread,  compared  with  ligatures  made  of 

inkle.    The  quantity  or  such  a  thread,  necessary  for 

i  and  knot  on  the  iliac  artery,  weighs  one- 
twentieth  of  a  erain  :  or,  If  the  cum  has  been  removed, 
about  one  twenty  fifth.  Rut  the  linest  twist  kept  in 
the  silk  shops  is  Strom;  enough,  in  its  hard  state,  for 
Bay  surgical  purpose;  and  the  noose  and  knot,  accord- 
Ins,  to  Mr.  Law  ionics  statement,  would  nol  weigh  one- 
fortieth  oi  ,i  grain. 
Vol..  II.    I. 


It  farther  appears  from  the  report  of  this  gentleman 
on  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  these  liga- 
tures  cutting  completely  through  the  vessel,  as  some 
surgeons  have  apprehended;  and  that,  although  he 
has  not  yet  ascertained  what  becomes  of  the  pieces  of 
ligature  after  the  wound  is  united,  he  has  never  seen 
abscess  nor  any  other  bad  symptom  occasioned  by 
them.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Lawrence  wrote,  he 
had  employed  this  method  of  securing  the  arteries  in 
ten  or  eleven  amputations,  in  six  operations  on  the 
breast  and  in  the  removal  of  two  testicles.  The  cases 
all  did  well,  excepting  a  man  who  lost  his  thigh,  and 
who  died  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs. — (See  Lawrence 
on  a  Jfcw Method  of  Tying  the  Arteries  in  Aneurism,  i$-c. 
in  Mediei  r.  vol.  6,  p.  156,  &e.) 

The  foregoing  method  was  tried  by  myself  in  several 
amputations,  Which  I  performed  in  1815  at  Brussels, 
and  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  by  my  friend  Mr.  Col- 
lier. Our  ligatures,  however,  though  small,  were  not 
so  small  as  those  judiciously  recommended  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  ;  and  on  this  account,  no  accurate  inferences 
can  he  drawn  from  our  examples,  which,  however,  as 
lar  as  I  could  leant,  were  not  unfavourable  lo  the 
practice. 

This  subject  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  fol- 
lows: "Some  military  surgeons,  both  French  and 
English,  have  lately  adopted  the  practice  of  cutting  off 
both  ends  of  the  ligatures  close  to  the  knot  on  the  ar- 
iery; uniting  ihe  parts,  if  possible,  over  them,  and  al- 
lowing the  knots  to  find  their  way  out  as  they  can. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  in  tome  instances,  have  united 
thoroughly  in  a  few  days;  and  when  the  knots  have 
nine  off  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  they  have  caused 
small  abscesses  to  be  formed,  which  point  at  the  nearest 
external  surface,  and  are  discharged  with  little  uneasi- 
ness. 1  know  that  many  cases  treated  in  this  manner, 
in  the  campaign  of  1813,  ended  successfully,  and  healed 
in  as  short  a  time  as  the  most  favourable  ones  by  the 
usual  method  ;  and  at  Montpellier,  in  June,  1814, Mona. 
Delpech,  professor  of  surgery  in  that  university,  showed 
me  at  least  twenty  cases,  in  which  he  had  practised, 
and  was  still  practising,  this  method  with  success.  I 
have  seen,  however,  in  two  or  three  instance*,  some 
ill-looking  abscesses  formed  by  them,  and  1  suspi  et 
some  disagreeable  consequences  will  ensue,  if  this 
practice  be  continued. 

"  I  consider  this  Improvement  as  very  valuable  in  all 
cases  that  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention.  The 
ligature-,  if  there  be  many,  form  into  ropes,  are  the 
cause  of  much  irritation,  and  are  frequently  pulled 
away  with  the  dressings  :  by  cutting  them  off  these 
evils  are  avoided,  and  the  knots  will  come  away  with 
the  discharge." — (Oh  Gun-shut  Wounds  of  the  Extre- 
mities, p.  93,  94.) 

Willi  respect  to  the  abscesses  which  this  gentleman 
saw  produced  by  the  method,  it  is  properly  observed 
by  Mr.  Lawrence, that  as  this  statement  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  description  of  the  materials  or  size 
of  the  ligature,  nor  by  any  details  of  the  unfavourable 
i  asi  s,  we  cannot  judge  whether  the  events  alluded  to 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  method  itself,  or  to  the  way 
in  which  it  was  executed. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
6,  p.  171.) 

M.  Koux  tried  the  plan  in  three  operations  on  the 
breast:  the  cases  did  well,  and  no  ill  consequences 
arose  from  the  presence  of  the  bits  of  thread  under  the 
cicatrix. — (See  Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  a  Londres 
en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la  Chirurgic  Angloise  avec  la 
(lururgic  Frmteoise.p.  134— 138.  Paris,  1815.)  Mr. 
Fielding,  of  Hull,  admits  that  this  method  occasions 
less  irritation  in  the  first  instance,  than  the  usual  mode 
of  leaving  one  or  two  ends  of  silk  attached  to  the  knot, 
and  bringing  them  out  of  the  wound,  and  that  union  by 
ihe  first  intention  is  thus  more  certainly  effected  ;  but 
he  assures  us,  that  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in  which 
he  has  adopted  the  pracfice,  the  knots  of  silk  were  not 
absorbed,  and  were  ultimately  thrown  off  unchanged, 
after  a  slow  suppuration,  attended  with  pain  and  irrita- 
tion for  several  weeks  or  months. — (See  F.dinb.  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.  p.  341.)  Ligatures  of  silk-worm 
cut,  according  to  his  experience,  do  not  lend  to  the 
above  inconveniences. — (See  Amputation,  Aneurism, 
and  Hemorrhage.) 

[The  plan  of  Mr.  Lawrence  here  recommended,  of 
using  ligatures  made  of  fine  silk  ttoist,  and  cutting  off 
the  ends  as  close  to  the  knot  as  is  consistent  with  its 
security,  is  liable  to  many  objections,  and  the  young 
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Burgeon  will  repent  it  if  he  adopt  this  method  indiscrimi- 
nately. He  will  not  only  be  liable  to  be  often  perplexed 
with  secondary  hemorrhage,  but  those  "  ill-looking  ab- 
scesses," to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  refers,  will  often  retard, 
and  may  prevent  the  union  of  the  divided  parts.  In- 
deed, the  attempts  made  in  this  country  have  demon- 
strated, that  this  practice  is  less  safe  and  less  successful 
than  the  old  but  sure  method,  of  leaving  one  end  of 
the  ligature  pendent  from  the  wound. 

Where  resolution  is  not  expected  nor  desirable,  the 
practice  is  less  exceptionable;  and  in  certain  amputa- 
tions or  gun-shot  wounds,  where  the  escape  of  these 
knots  is  easy  from  the  exposed  condition  of  the  stump, 
this  method  may  be  safely  adopted.  Cut  in  wounds 
made  by  the  surgeon  for  securing  arteries  which  are 
deep-seated,  and  where  union  by  the  first  intention  is 
often  important,  the  old  method  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  in  this 
country,  after  having  repeatedly  tried  Mr.  Lawrence's 
plan,  with  attention  to  all  the  minute  particularity  which 
he  so  judiciously  enjoins,  as  regards  the  size  and  mate- 
rial of  the  ligature,  have  laid  it  aside  altogether,  and 
prefer  always  to  leave  the  end  of  their  ligatures  hang- 
ing from  the  wound  or  stump.  Among  these  is  Pro- 
fessor Mott,  of  New-York. 

To  our  distinguished  countryman,  Professor  Physick, 
cf  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  undoubtedly  due 
the  honour  of  having  first  introduced  what  is  known 
as  the  animal  ligature  into  surgical  practice.  His  liga- 
tures are  made  of  chamois  leather,  and  he  and  the  late 
Dr.  Dorsey  usually  rolled  their  ligatures  on  a  slab  to 
make  them  hard  and  round.  The  advantages  proposed 
by  the  ligatures  of  Dr.  Physick  are,  that,  being  made  of 
animal  matter,  the  knot,  which  is  all  that  is  left  in  the 
wound,  will  serve  long  enough  to  obliterate  the  artery, 
and  be  speedily  removed  by  the  absorbents,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty  arising  from  a  foreign  body  however 
minute.  These  ligatures  have  been  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  great  extent,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  demon- 
strated their  superiority  in  his  own  operations.  Dr. 
Hartshorn  used  strips  of  parchment  for  his  ligatures. 
My  friend,  Dr.  II.  G.  Jamieson,  professor  of  surgery 
in  Washington  Medical  College,  Baltimore,  has  for  a 
series  of  years  been  employing  the  animal  ligature 
in  an  extensive  surgical  practice;  a  number  of  his 
operations  I  have  witnessed.  He  has  used  it  in  many 
amputations  of  the  limbs  and  the  mamma  :  he  has  tied 
the  carotid,  the  iliac,  the  femoral,  the  radial,  the  pos- 
terior tibial,  the  spermatic,  and  other  arteries,  with  the 
buckskin  ligatures  ;  and  in  no  instance  had  secondary 
hemorrhage ;  and  he  states  that  he  has  never  seen  any 
thing  of  his  ligatures,  and  of  course  his  wounds  have 
generally  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

Dr.  Jamieson  gives  to  Dr.  Physick  the  honourof  hav- 
ing first  introduced  the  animal  ligature;  but  he  contends 
that  the  practice  of  rolling  or  drawing,  to  harden  the 
leather,  is  highly  reprehensible.  He  advises  to  tie  the 
artery  with  a  buckskin  ligature  very  soft,  and  a  little 
broader  than  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  taking  care  not 
to  tie  it  too  tight.  He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servation and  experiments  upon  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
animals,  that  a  capsule  will  surround  the  ligature,  if 
the  capillary  vessels  be  not  much  disturbed,  or  the  ves- 
sel will  be  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  lymph,  and 
the  ligature  dissolved. 

The  method  of  ^Etius  and  Celsus,  revived  by  Aber- 
nethy,  of  applying  two  ligatures  and  dividing  the  artery 
between  them,  Dr.  Jamieson  condemns  as  unnecessary, 
since  by  a  single  flat  buckskin  ligature  the  artery  may 
be  obliterated  without  destroying  its  continuity.  Hence 
he  opposes  all  indissoluble  ligatures  of  whatever  ma 
terial :  he  declares  it  not  only  to  be  unnecessary,  but 
highly  hazardous,  to  cut  the  inner  coats  of  the  vessel, 
as  recommended  by  Jones,  &c. ;  and  agrees  with  Scarpa 
as  regards  flat  ligatures;  but  by  the  use  of  the  buckskin, 
has  no  need  like  him  to  remove  his  ligatures  on  the 
fourth  day. 

For  a  very  able  and  interesting  account  of  his  views, 
which  are  of  the  highest  practical  importance,  I  would 
refer  to  the  37th  number  of  the  Medical  Recorder,  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia,  for  January,  1827.  This  valua- 
ble paper  is  entitled,  "  Observations  upon  Traumatic 
Hemorrhage,  illustrated  by  Eiperimrnls  upon  Living 
Animals  By  Horatio  O.  Jamieson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to 
the.  Baltimore.  Hospital."  This  essay  obtained  the  pre- 
mium offered  for  the  best  paper  on  suppression  of  he- 
morrhage.— Reese.] 


[The  evils  of  reserve  ligatures  are  so  cenerallv 
known,  that  no  chance  exists  of  their  ever  beine  <l 
sorted  to  again  by  any  well-educated  surgeon  M0,,t 
Delpech,  professor  of  surgery  at  Montpellier,  has  com 
pletely  abandoned  them,  though  (in  common  with  die 
continental  surgeons)  once  a  great  advocate  fortheii 
use.  The  disastrous  consequences  of  these  superfln 
ous  ligatures,  he  has  been  taught  by  fatal  experience 
Some  of  the  cases  he  has  recently  published  demon- 
strate, that  nothing  is  so  likely  as  reserve  ligatures  to 
cause  ulceration  of  the  artery  and  secondaiy  hemor- 
rhage. He  however  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  Dr.  Jones,  and  strongly  insists 
on  the  propriety  of  letting  ligatures  cut  through  the 
inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  tied  vessels.— (See  Chir 
Clinigue,  t.  1.  Obs.  et  Reflexions  sur  la  Ligature  de's 
Privcipales  Jlrtiries.) —  Preface  J 

L1NIMENTUM  ACIDI  SULPHURICI.-R.  oiei 
oliva;,  5  iss.  Acid,  sulph.  ?  ss.  M.  Recommended  by 
Mr.  Brodie  for  the  removal  of  the  effects  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  synovial  membrane.— (See  Joints ) 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONITE  FORTIU8.-ft.Liq. 
amnion.  5  j.  Olei  oliva;,  jiij.  Misce.  Properties  stimu- 
lating. 

LINIMENTUM  CALCIS.— ft.  Aqua:  calcis,  olei 
olivaj,  sing.  Jviij.  Spirit,  vinosi  rectificati,  Ji.  Misce 
A  common  application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS  COMPOSITUM.- 
R.  Camph.  §ij.  Aq.  amnion.  |  vj.  Spirit,  lavend. 
5  xvj.  Sixteen  ounces  are  to  be  distilled  of  the  last 
two  ingredients,  from  a  glass  retort,  and  the  camphor 
then  dissolved  in  the  distilled  fluid.  For  bruises,  sprains 
rigidities  of  the  joints,  incipient  chilblains,  &c. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHORS  .ETHEREUM.- 
R.  Camphorae  drach.  j.  .Etheiisunc.  ss.  Oleivipera- 
rum  drach.  ij.  Misce.  The  camphor  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  the  ether,  and  the  oil  afterward  incorporated  with 
it.  The  late  Mr.  Ware  sometimes  used  this  applica- 
tion in  certain  obscure  affections  of  the  eye,  in  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  imperfection 
of  the  sight  proceeded  from  an  incipient  cataract,  or  a 
defect  of  sensibility  in  the  optic  nerve.  The  outside 
and  edges  of  the  eyelids  were  rubbed  with  it  every 
morning  and  evening,  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

LINIMENTUM  fiYDRARGYRI  COMPOSITUM. 
— R.  Ung.  hydrargyri  fortioris,  ndipis  suillse,  sing.  ;i. 
Camph.  3  ij.  Spirit,  vinos,  rectif.  3  ij.  Ltq.  ammon. 
3J.  The  camphor  being  dissolved  in  the  spirit  of 
wine,  add  the  liq.  ammon.  and  the  ointment  pre- 
viously blended  with  the  hog's  lard. — {Pharm.  Sancti. 
Barthol.)  An  excellent  formula  for  all  surgical  cases 
in  u  Inch  the  object  is  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  ab- 
sorbents nnd  gently  stimulate  the  surfaces  of  parts.  It 
is  a  capital  applfcation  for  diminishing  a  chronic  indu- 
rated state  of  particular  muscles,  every  now  and  then 
met  with  in  practice  ;  and  it  is  particularly  well  calcu- 
lated for  lessening  the  stiffness  and  chronic  thickening 
of  joints. 

LINIMENTUM  IODINE.— R.  Lin.  sapon.  c.  ?j. 
Tinct.  iodinae,  3j.  Misce. — (See  Manson's  Researches 
an  the  Effects  of  Iodine,  p.  451.) 

LINIMENTUM  POTASS.<E  SULPHURETI.-R. 
Saponis  albi,  jiv.  Olei  amygdala?,  Jviij.  Potassie 
sulphureti,  3  vj.  Olei  Thymi,  gr.  xv.  vel.  3j.  This 
liniment,  used  twice  a  day,  will  cure  the  itch  in  five 
days,  or,  at  latest,  in  eight.  It  has  not  a  very  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  would  he  preferable  to  sulphur  oint- 
ment, if  equally  efficacious. — (See  London  Medical 
Repository,  vol.  3,  p.  242 ;  and  Cross's  Sketches  of  the 
Medical  Schools  of  raris.  p.  176.1 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS  COMPOSITUM.-R. 
Sapon.  5i'j.  Camph.  Jj.  Spirit,  rorismar.  Ibj.  Dis- 
solve the  soap  in  the  spirit,  and  then  add  the  camphor. 
Uses,  the  same  as  those  of  the  linimentum  camph. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS  CUM  OPIO.-R.  Lin. 
sapon.  comp.  1  vj.  Tinct.  opii,  5  ij.  Misce.  For  dis- 
persing indurations  and  swellings  attended  with  pain, 
but  no  acute  inflammation. 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHINE  — R.  Ung.  re- 
sinas  flavaa,  ?iv.  Ol.  terebinthina:,  q.  s.  Misce.  The 
well-known  application  for  burns,  recommended  by 
Kentish. — (See  Burns.) 

LINIMENTUM  TEREBINTHINjE  SULPHUR! 
CUM.— R.  Oleiolivaj,  3  x.  01.  terebinth.  3  iv.  Acidl 
Sulph.  3  iij.  Misce.  Said  to  be  efficacious  in  chronic 
affections  of  the  joints,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  old 
effects  of  sprains  and  bruises.— (Pharm.  Chirurgita.) , 
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MP   CAMT.lt  OP.-  Th,- hps  are  subject  to  ulcers, 
which  put  on  ■  very  malignant  aspect,  although  some 
of  them  are.  not  In  reality  malignant;  and  many,  si 
.1  |uit  nn  the  Inside ol  ivillbe  found  to 

depeod  on  tin-  bad  slate  of  the  constitution,  Hud  the 
in,-. ii  and  disturbance  which  the  sorei  are  conti- 
nually lufftring  from  the  Incessant  motion  of  the  parts, 
and  their  rubbing  against  ■  projecting  or  rough  tooth. 

intinuai  irritation,  arising  Rom  theintroduc- 
llon  of  food,  the  efl  constant 

flow  of  saliva  [ai  Mi    Earle  remarks),  are  sirfflcient  to 

keep  up  the  morbid  dlspos a,  and  to  prevent  any 

reparative  effort  ol    nature  from  being  carried  Into 
After  a  time,  the  neighbouring  glands  will  of- 
ten become  enlarged  «  blch  conflnt  n  In  the 

opinion  in  bad  bee luced  to  lorm  of  the  nature  of 

the  affection  Bee  M  i  '  Mr.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.272  , 
It  is  not  ;ni  uncommon  belief,  thai  the  Irritation  of  to- 
bacco plpesfrt  quenl  to  malignant  and  evi  n 
truly  i  anceroui  dlaeasi  a  ol  the  lip.  The  use  «(  cigars 
may  have  the  same  i  ffet  t.  -  [See  vol  eft.  p 

Vrsenli  i^  frequently  useful  In  subduing  the  obstinacy 
mill  malignity  of  certain  ulcers  and  *  i  *  - «  ast  -  of  tin;  lip 
reputed  to  be  cancerous.  -{Stark,  Dc  I 

,  , ,, ,       in    tin-    essay,   Prefessor    Lan| 
■peaks  hi  high  terms.    The  following  formula  is  re 
commended.    "  Jfc- Arsenic!  albl  drachm,  dim  Id.  A  q. 
comin.  stlllatlclffi  unc.  sex.    M.  Dlgerantur  vasi 

in  balneo arena?  Justicalorls  ope  per  floras  sex, 
nun  adde  potasses  <  tarbonatis  pure  drachm,  dimid.amea 
solut.  iii  \'i  <  ilnnamon  slmpl.  unc.  duab.  1M.  Dlgerantur 
(I.  nn..  per  aliquot  limns  in  loco  temperato.  Hat  solu- 
llone  in-'  terve quotldle  ad  guttas  8 — 10^-15,  utimur." 

When  cancer  takes  place,  it  is  usually  in  the  lower, 
and  very  seldom  In  the  upper  Up.  Sir  A.  Cooper  lias 
seen  bui  one  Instance  In  the  latter  part.— (Lanc<t,  vol. 
:t,  ,..  109 

The  disease  sometimes  puts  on  the  appearance  or  nn 
ulcerated  wart-like  excrescence,  occasionally  acquiring  a 

considerable  size.    Sometimes  II  Is  seen  In  tin:  fo f 

a\n>  destrw  live  ulcer,  which  consumes  the  surround- 
ing substance  of  tin-  lip;  and  in  other  examples  the 
disease  resembles  a  hard  lump,  which  at  length  nlcei 
.a,  s  The  disease,  in  its  Infancy,  i-  often  no  more  than 
a  pimple,  which  gradually  becomes  malignant.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  glands  under  the  Jawenlarge. 
ding  to  Mr.  Travel's  observations,  cancer  of 
tin-  lowei  lip  begins  In  the  cellulai  tissue  between  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  skin.  The  enlargement 
and  induration,  he  says,  render  it  conspicuous 
ii,,  villous  urfaceol  the  lip  cracks  transversely,  and  a 
thin  fluid  ooEea  it  men  exulcerates  and  scabs  by  turns, 
and  ultimately  penetrates  more  deeply,  and  throws 
out  a  fungus.  '  The  patienl  Is  generally  a  healthy  male 
of  advani  ed  yean,  and  accustomed  t<>  smoking.  Pus 
sometimes  escapes  when  the  fungus  is  divided ;  hut  the 
base  of  the  tumour  is  hard  and  granular.  Tin-  skin  and 
inn,-., us  membrane,  and  the  labial  glands,  now  promi- 
nent and  warty,  form  a  close  compact  mass.  As  the 
hi,,  Kin. .n  proceeds,  the  Induration  extends,  and  the 
salivary  elands,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  at  one  or 
both  angles  of  the  jaw,  become  enlarged  and  tender.— 
(  7Vat><  m,mi  Mi  i.  <  'Air.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  239.)  When- 
ever Iheie  is   reason   to  believe   that    the   disease  is  of 

an  unyielding  cancerous  nature,  and  it  does  not  soon 
i\  av  to  arsenic,  iodine,  hemlock,  or  mercurials,  the 

sooner  it  is  extirpated  the  better.  For  this  purpose 
some   Surgeons    admit    the   propriety   of  using   CSUStiC 

when  the  whole  disease  can  he  completely  destroyed 

b]  one  application,    ltm  as  the  action  of  caustic  is  not 

ile  ,,i  being  regulated  with  so  much  precision  as 

th,-  extenl  Ol  a  wound  cm  he,  and  as  rauslic  will  not 
allow  the  paits  to  he  united  again.  Hie  knife  is  tile  only 
justifiable  means,  especially  as  it  also  occasions  less 
pain    Two  incisions  are  to  be  made,  meeting  at  an  angle 

below  supposing  ll  to  be  the  lower  lip),  and  including 
ilu-  n  hole  ot'  the  disease.    The  sides  of  the  wound  are 

then  to  he  united  by  the  twisted  suture. — (See  Harelip.) 

When  the  affection  is  <  itensive,  however,  the  surgeon 
I,  frequently  necessitated  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 

Ho,  oi  too  much  of  it  to  admit  of  th,'  above    plan  being 

followed.  This  circumstance  has  generally  been  re 
carded  as  particularly  unfavourable :  and  It  has  been 

C„, only  believed,   that  unless  some  altempt  can    tie 

made  to  succour  the  patient  by  the  Tallacotian  prac 
tire  In  the  manner  mentioned  by  Ml  Earle  M>d  Ckir. 
i  \P.  -2T6  ,  the  pattern's  spittle  wa»M  con- , 
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tinually  run  over  his  chin,  or  only  admit  of  being  kept 
from  doing  SO  by  some  artificial  contrivance.  It  was 
also  thought  thai  the  deformity  would  be  very  great,  and 
that  pronunciation  and  swallow  ing  would  be  but  imper- 
fectly  performed.  Some  observations  lately  published 
try  -Mr.  Travers,  however,  tend  to  prove  that  these  disad- 
\  antagea  have  been  exaggerated  ;  and,  convinced  of  the 
prudence  of  a  free  removal  of  the  disease  in  its  early 
stage,  he  prefers  "  a  full  crescent-shaped  section  of  the 
of  the  lip"  to  an  operation  resembling  that  for 
the  cure  of  a  harelip.  lie  recommends  the  commissure 
of  the  mouth  to  he  spared,  if  possible.  "  The  contrac- 
tion during  the  healing  process  under  a  double-headed 
bandage,  passing  over  the  vertex  and  occiput,  so  as  to 
keep  a  little  moistened  lint  or  simple  ointment  on  the  cut 
surface,  shapes  and  adapts  the  lip  with  singular  neat- 
ness ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  cut  surface 
takes  a  depth  of  colour  and  a  plumpness,  and  a  defined 
holder,  which  give  much  the  appearance  of  the  na- 
tural surface."  In  one  case  of  malignant  ulcer,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Earle,  he  removed  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  a  large  portion  of  each  lip,  together  with  a  consi- 
i.'t  of  the  cheek,  yet  succeeded  in  ur.itiim  the 
wound,  which  object  was  facilitated  by  the  extraction 
of  live  teeth  from  the  lower  jaw  previously  to  the  ope- 
ration, which  were  useless  in  consequence  of  having 
no  corresponding  ones  in  the  upper  jaw. — (Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  ml.  12,  p.'2~i.) 

I.IITJTUDO.  (From  lippus,  blear-eyed.)  Blear-) 
edness.  The  ciliary  glands  and  lining  of  the  eyelids 
only  secrete  in  the  sound  state  just  a  sufficiency  of  a 
sebarc  oiis  fluid  to  lubricate  the  parts  in  their  continual 
motions.  But  it  sometimes  happens  from  disease  that 
this  sebaceous  matter  is  secreted  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity, and  glues  the  eyelids  together  during  sleep,  so  that 
on  waking  they  cannot  be  easily  separated.  Hence 
th,.  margin  of  the  eyelids  becomes  red  all  round,  and 
the  sight  Itself  even  weakened. 

The  best  remedies  are  the  unguentum  hydrargyrl 
nitiati  smeared  at  night  on  the  edges  and  inside  of  the 
eyelid  with  a  hair  pencil,  after  being  melted  in  a  spoon 
the  unguentum  tutis,  applied  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
■if  3  j.  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
1  viij.  of  rose  water. 

Winn  alterative  medicines  are  requisite,  a  grain  of 
calomel  may  be  exhibited  dail>  ,01  the  compound  calo- 
mel pill,  containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  one  of  suipbui 
antimonll  pnecipitatum,and  two  of  guaiacum,  put  to- 
gether with  snap. 

Persons  who  have  lippitudo  and  cataracts  together, 
bear  couching  much  better  than  one  would  expect  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes;  and  Mr.  Hey  never  re- 
jected a  patient  on  this  account,  provided  such  state 
were  habitual. — {.Pract.  Obs.p.51.)  Scarpa,  however, 
recommends  the  lippitudo  to  be  removed  before  the 
Operation  is  undertaken. 

LiaUOR  AMMON.  ACF.T.  (L.  P.)— This  is  given 
in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce  in  many  surgical  cases, 
in  which  the  object  is  to  keep  up  a  gentle  perspiration. 

LIQUOR  ARSENICALfS.-- R.  Arsenici  Oxydi 
piapaiati  in  pulverem  subtilissimum  triti,  Potass«e 
tsubcarbonatis  ex  tartaro  singulorumgr.  64.  Aq.  distill, 
ftj.  coque  simul  in  vase  vitreo,  donee  arsenicum  omne 
liquetur.  Liquori  frigefactoadjiceSpiritds  Lavandula 
com.  3  iv.  Denique  adjice  insuper  Aq.  distil,  quan- 
tum satis  sit,  ut  mensuram  octarii  accurate  impleat. 
For  internal  use  the  dose  is  iv.  drops  gradually  in- 
creased to  xx.  twice  a  day.  It  is  frequently  given  in 
cases  of  anomalous  ulcers,  and  cancerous  affections  of 
the  lip.  It  is  also  used  as  an  external  application  in 
similar  cases,  and  especially  in  hospital  gangrene. — 
'See  Arsenic  and  Jlvapital  Gangrene.) 

LIQUOR  CALCIS  (L.  P.)— Sometimes  used  as  an 
astringent  injection  or  lotion;  also  in  gargles  ;  it  has 
been  given  internally  as  a  lithontriptic. 

LIQUOR  UUPRI  SULPHATIS  CAMPHORA- 
TUS. — R.  Cupri  sulphatis.  Boli  Gallic)  sing.  unc.  ss. 
Camphorae  diach.  j.  Aquse  ferventis,  lib.  iv.  Boiling 
water  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  the 
liquor  filtered  when  cold.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  a 
diluted  state  as  a  collyrium  ;  but  it  may  also  prove-ot" 
set  i  ice  as  an  application  to  foul  ulcers. 

When  used  for  the  cure  of  the  purulent  ophthalmy, 
the  lotion  is  to  be  injected  under  the  eyelids  by  means 
of  a  blunt  syringe;  and  if  necessary,  the  application 
may  be  lepcated  once  or  twice  every  hour.— tSee  Oph- 
thalmy.) 
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LIQUOR  POTASSjE  (L.  P.)— Has  been  given  with 
the  view  of  dissolving  stone  in  the  bladder. — (See  Uri- 
nary Calculi.) 

The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  twice  a  day, 
in  some  linseed  tea,  veal  broth,  or  table  beer.  It  has 
been  found  useful  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  some  other 
cutaneous  diseases. — (See  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  vol. 
2,».  281,  ed.  5.1 

LIQUOR  POTASS-iE  SUBCARBONATIS  (L.  P.) 
— This  remedy  is  principally  deserving  of  notice  on 
account  of  its  having  been  given  to  dissolve  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  so  as  to  remove  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing the  dangerous  and  painful  operation  of  lithotomy. 
It  may  be  exhibited  in  doses  of  20  or  40  drops,  or  of  a 
drachm,  in  a  basin  of  gruel.  Experience  does  not  seem 
to  justify  the  indulgence  of  much  hope  with  regard  to 
the  complete  efficacy  of  the  medicine  in  dissolving  uri- 
nary calculi,  and  on  some  kinds  it  is  not  calculated  to 
act  at  all  even  on  chemical  principles ;  but  it  would 
appear  from  the  reports  of  writers,  that  it  has  often 
materially  palliated  the  pain  which  attends  the  presence 
of  a  stone  in  the  bladder. — (See  Urinary  Calculi.) 

LIQUOR  POTASSJE  ARSENIC  AT^E.—  R.  Potas- 
ses arsenicatie,  grana  duo.  Aquse  months  sativae  un- 
ciasquatuor.  Spiritus vinosi tenuiorisunciam.  Misce 
et  cola.  Two  drachms  of  this  may  be  given  thrice  a  day 
in  cases  of  cancer.  My  friend,  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Exeter, 
once  showed  me  a  lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  which  was 
greatly  benefited  by  this  remedy  externally  applied.  He 
was  using  the  lotion  with  double  the  proportion  of  arse- 
nic. Certain  ulcerations  about  the  roots  of  the  nails 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  to  which  Plunket's  caustic  is 
sometimes  applied  might  be  much  benefited  by  this 
lotion,  which  is  certainly  a  neater  application. 

LIQUOR  PLUMBI  ACETATIS— Is  used,  largely 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  common  application  to  in- 
flamed parts. — (See  Inflammation.)  One  drachm  to  a 
quart  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough  for  common 
purposes.  Mr.  Justamond  and  Dr.  Cheston  used  to 
apply  it,  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  a  spirit 
resembling  the  linctura  ferri  muriati,  to  the  edges  of 
cancerous  sores. 

LITHONTRIPTICS.  (From  Xifloc,  a  stone ;  and 
Sovktw,  to  break.)  Medicines  for  dissolving  stones  in 
the  bladder. — (See  Urinary  Calculi.) 

LITHONTRIPTOR.  The  name  of  an  instrument 
for  reducing  calculi  in  the  bladder  into  small  particles 
or  a  powder,  which  is  voided  with  the  urine,  and  litho- 
tomy thus  rendered  unnecessary.  According  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  invented  by  M.  Le  Roy  d'Etioles,  but 
first  brought  into  much  notice  by  the  exertions  of  Dr. 
Civiale  of  Paris.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  into  the 
dispute  concerning  the  degree  of  merit  which  may 
belong  in  this  subject  to  each  of  these  gentlemen,  or  to 
Barou  Heurteloup,  who  has  warmly  defended  the  pri- 
ority of  M.  Le  Roy's  claim,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has  himself  contributed  very  much  to  the  perfection 
of  the  instruments  and  the  success  of  the  practice. 
The  lithontriptor  consists  of  a  straight  silver  catheter 
of  considerable  diameter,  and  enclosing  another  of 
steel,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  consists  of  three 
branches,  calculated  to  grasp  the  stone  on  withdrawing 
the  steel  catheter  a  short  way  within  the  outer  one, 
when  they  become  approximated.  The  cavity  of  the 
inner  catheter  is  capable  of  admitting  a  steel  rod,  to 
which  may  be  affixed,  at  the  surgeon's  option,  a  simple 
quadrangular  drill,  or  a  strawberry-shaped  file,  or  a 
trephine.  By  means  of  a  spring  the  latter  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  pressed  evenly  inwards,  and  it  is  made  to  re- 
volve with  velocity  through  the  medium  of  a  bow,  after 
the  manner  of  a  common  hand-drill.  Chaussier  and 
Percy  were  requested  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine at  Paris  to  examine  the  merits  of  this  new  inven- 
tion, and  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  "This 
report  (as  a  respectable  journal  states)  speaks  in  very 
strong  terms  of  the  success  which  the  reporters  wit- 
nessed in  repeated  trials  by  the  inventor ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  distinct  and  precise  evidence 
adduced  by  them,  that  none  of  the  means  previously 
suggested  for  the  same  purpose  can  compete  with  the 
instrument  now  proposed.  The  first  case  in  which 
the  reporters  witnessed  its  application,  was  that  of  a 
man  thirty-two  years  old,  who  had  a  mulberry  calculus 
of  considerable  size.  The  experiment  was  made  in 
presence  of  Chaussier,  Percy,  Larrey,  and  several 
other  surgeons  of  eminence.  The  instrument  having 
been  introduced,  and  the  stone  caught  at  the  first 


attempt,  '  at  every  stroke  of  the  bow  those  present 
heard  a  crackling  sound,  which  announced  both  the 
hardness  of  the  stone  and  the  rapidity  of  its  demoli 
tion.'  The  operation  was  continued  at  occasional  In 
tervals  for  forty  minutes,  during  which  the  patient 
complained  rather  of  uneasiness  than  of  decided  pain 
The  instrument  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  patient 
immediately  discharged  with  his  urine  a  quantity  of 
powdery  detritus,  which  was  supposed  to  form  a  third 
part  of  the  stone.  The  operation  was  renewed  eleven 
days  afterward,  in  presence  of  the  same  persons  and 
of  Magendie  and  Serres;  and  again,  a  third  time'  ten 
days  afterward.  The  quantity  of  powdery  matter 
then  discharged  appeared  to  be  equivalent  to  Hie  size 
of  the  stone,  and  no  calculus  could  be  afterward  dis- 
covered in  the  bladder  by  the  most  careful  sounding. 
The  second  case  was  that  of  a  man  affected  with  a 
calculus,  of  which  the  nucleus  was  a  kidney-bean. 
The  urethra  had  been  previously  dilated  by  the  suc- 
cessive introduction  of  sounds  of  larger  and  larger 
diameters.  The  sound  caused  in  this  instance  was 
dull  and  obscure.  The  bladder  being  irritable  and 
disposed  to  contract,  the  operation  was  continued  for 
a  shorter  period  than  in  the  former  case,  and  was  re- 
sumed every  third  day.  Four  operations  removed  the 
whole  of  the  stone,  the  patient  being  sounded  after  the 
fourth  by  one  of  the  most  dexterous  litholomists  in 
Paris.  The  stone  in  this  case  came  off  in  sundry  par- 
ticles, and  little  fragments  loosely  agglutinated  by  a 
viscous  animal  matter.  At  the  third  operation  the 
forceps  caught  and  brought  away  the  bean,  deprived 
of  its  epidermis ;  and  at  the  next,  the  crust  came  away 
with  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  stone.  In  the 
third  case,  the  stone  was  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
and  moderately  hard.  After  three  operations,  the 
cure,  at  the  period  of  the  delivery  of  the  report,  was 
considered  as  nearly  completed.  Nothing  unusual 
occurred  in  this  case,  except  that,  on  one  occasion,  the 
operator  failed  in  catching  hold  of  the  stone.  The 
plan  is  evidently  inadmissible  when  the  stone  is  too 
large  to  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  when  it  is  adherent, 
encysted,  or  formed  on  a  nucleus  of  a  metallic  or  bony 
nature."— (See  Arch.  Gin.  de  Mid.  May,  1824;  and 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  Jan.  1825.) 

In  1813,  a  German  surgeon,  Gruitbuisen,  conceived, 
as  Desault  had  done  long  ago  for  calculi  in  the  urethra 
(see  JAlhotomy),  that  the  principle  of  the  common 
Bullet-forceps  might  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of 
an  instrument  for  taking  hold  of  stones  in  the  bladder ; 
and  he  accordingly  formed  an  instrument  consisting  of 
a  straight  cannula  of  the  diameter  of  four  lines,  and 
a  central  steel  rod  terminating  in  three  elastic  claws  or 
tenacula,  which  might  be  thrust  forwards  in  search  of 
the  calculus,  and  drawn  back  to  grasp  it.  Grihthui- 
sen's  merit  in  the  invention,  however,  extends  farther 
than  this;  for  he  first  demonstrated  the  practicable- 
ness  of  introducing  a  tube  that  was  nearly  straight 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  whereby  the 
facility  of  lithontriptic  measures  may  be  said  to  have 
been  first  made  manifest.  He  also  suggested  commi- 
nuting the  stone  with  an  iron  rod  introduced  through 
the  tube. 

In  1823,  Dr.  Le  Roy  added  to  the  claws  of  Gruithui- 
sen's  instrument  a  drill  for  destroying  the  stone  when 
grasped.  But  of  late  the  apparatus  has  been  brought 
to  great  perfection,  partly  by  M.  Civiale  and  partly  by 
Baron  Heurteloup.  The  latter  remarked,  when  he  was 
in  London,  that  his  instrument  would  not  at  present 
entirely  supersede  the  lateral  operation,  as  it  was  not 
adapted  to  destroy  a  larger  stone  than  one  of  eighteen 
lines  diameter;  but  thaf  a  more  attentive  regard  to  the 
diagnosis  of  this  painful  disease  would,  in  future,  by 
ensuring  the  discovery  of  calculi  while  small,  render 
a  recourse  to  the  knife  perfectly  needless.  The  steps 
of  the  process  are  the  following: 

1st.  The  injecting  of  the  bladder  with  warm  water, 
which  is  done  by  means  of  a  catheter  furnished  with  a 
stop-cock,  and  a  large  syringe  made  for  the  purpose. 

2d.  The  indicating  the  situation  of  the  stone;  the 
catheter  already  introduced  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
sound ;  its  short  curve  very  much  facilitates  the  detec- 
tion of  calculi. 

3d.  The  seizure  of  the  stone.    This  is  done  by  the 
claws  of  the  instrument. 
4th.  The  perforation  by  Le  Roy's  drill. 
5th.  The   excavation,   effected   by   an  instrument 
shortly  to  be  described. 
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6th.  The  cnmhing  and  pulverization  of  tlic  shell, 
■  I  by  an  Instrument,  lo  be  described,  called  the 
1  shell  breaker." 

?lh.  The  ejection  of  the  powder  by  the  contractile 
ton  •■  "i  tii<:  blsdder. 

r   mall  Monw  and  flat  stones  the  "  shell- 
breaker"  "iiiy  is  used. 

Baron  Heurleloup  employs  anoperation  bed  or  table, 
about  the  height  oi  our  ordinary  operation  tables,  co- 
v <niJ  wild  a  mattrr-s,  which  may  be  raised  imo  an 
inclined  plane,  and  mpported  by  a  wedge-shaped  box. 
Ai  1 1 1<-  fool  nl  itiis  bed  than  is  an  apparatus  which 
affords  a  fulcrum  to  the  Instrument  alter  its  introduc- 
tion into  l  he  bladder.  The  head  of  the  bed,  and  con- 
K.  ((uenilv  [be  liiiiiliis  of  the  bladder,  may  be  depressed 
to  any  extent  desired,  the  legs  which  support  it  being 
hinged  and  capable  of  folding  under,  (hi  this  couch 
the  man  is  placed  nearly  in  the  poeilion  fur  the  lateral 
operation.  A  strap  is  passed  round  the  shoulders  and 
buckled  to  the  sides;  the  feet  are  placed  in  slippers 
securely  lixed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

The  Baron,  when  he  was  In  England  in  1829,  showed 

the  following  instruments  to  the  London  surgeons. 

1st.  The  catheter  of  the  usual  length,  witl  a  short 
and  rather  abrupt  curve  to  serve  as  a  sound;  the 
shortness  ol  the  curve  facilitating  its  motions  in  the 
bladder:  it  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock. 

2<l.  The  syringe  of  silver,  capable  of  containing 
aboul  a  pint  of  Bald;  furnished  with  two  rings,  one 
on  i  mi  h  side  of  the  syphon,  for  the  insertion  of  two 
lingers,  rendering  it  manageable  with  one  hand  only. 

3d.   "  I, 'instrument  a  trots  branches,  avec  un  jurat 

Mimjilt,"  designed  by  Le  Boy,  adopted  by  CI  viale,  con- 
sisting of  a  cannula,  three  tenacula,  and  the  drill. 
Tins  suffices  to  crush  stones  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
drill ;  hut  to  destroy  a  larger  stone  several  perforations 
are  necessary,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  some  risk  is  incurred  from  llie  entanglement  of 
the  claws  To  ohviate  these  difficulties,  the  Baron  has 
devised  the  following  means: — 

4th.  "  L'instritmrnt  d  trait  branches,  avee  le  man- 
drin  d  virgnh"  is  applicable  10  stones  01  liom  eight  to 
ten  lines  in  diameter.  Hy  an  ingenious  contrivance, 
a  shoulder  ("la  tirgikU")  is  thrown  OUl  sideways 
from  the  lead  ol  the  drill,  and  in  its  revolution  exca- 
vates  the  Call  lllUS.      For  stones  of   larger   diameter 

another  contrivance  is  produced 

9th.  "  L instrument  a  i/untre  branches,"  or  "  pince 
&  ftreeps."  Here  are  four  claws,  forceps-shaped, 
n  Eli  b  nay  be  moved  conjointly  or  separately,  so  as  to 
obviate  everj  change  ol  entanglement.     One  of  the 

rlaws  has  a  button  point,  and  may  he  thrust  farther 

forwards  than  the  rest,  and  prevent  (In  case  the  fluid 
escape)  the  bladder  from  embracing  the  instrument  too 
closely.  The  " pine*  &  forceps"  is  adapted  to  stones 
of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hues  in  diameter,  and  is 
furnished  w  uh  a  "  taeadrfn  <i  virguls"  the  "  rirgule'' 

Of  Which  makes  a  larger  excavation.  [q  case  the 
stone,   or   a    fragment  Of  it,  .should   escape   from    the 

claws  of  the  "  pines,"  the  fruitful  Imagination  of  the 

Baron    has   supplied    B   remedy:    the   "   inaiuirin"    is 

w  Ithdravi  n.  and  a  very  delicate  Instrument,  consisting 
of  a  cannula,  a  steel  rod,  and  three  very  One  elastic 
tenacula.  is  introduced,  the  substance  is  seized  and 
replaced  Within  the  jaws  of  the  larger  instrument,  and 
the  process  of  Its  destruction  is  resumed.  The  pre- 
hensile property  of  ibis  little  instrument  is  truly  ad- 
mirable. The  "  pincc  d  forceps"  consists  of  nineteen 
different  places. 

I. th.  To  break  down  the  shell  thus  formed,  as  well 
as  small  and  flat  stones,  with  facility,  another  contri- 
vance was  necessary.     To  fulfil  tins  intention,  the 

Baron  has  constructed  an  instrument  Which  may  be 
termed  his  master  piece.  "  Lc  brisc  caur,"  or  "  shell- 
breaker."  is  vary  complicate  in  its  structure,  consisting 

of  not    less   than   twenty  luc   pe  res.     Its  primary  es- 
sentia! parts  appeal  M  be  two  parallel  Itet  ! 
tamed  in  a  circular  sih er  cannula  about  the  third  Of 
U    inch    in  diameter      the  extremities  of  1 

when  thrust  forwards  from  the  cannula,  expand  by 

then  own  elastic  force,  and  are  seen  to  be  forceps- 
Shaped  and  seriated  :  the  stone  is  grasped  with  facility, 
by  a  motion  similai  to  the  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw, 
and  ground   In   powder   in  a  few  minutes.     The  ma- 

abinery  by  which  tins  is  effected  is  concealed  from 
view.  The  facility  of  using  the  '-bus,  coquc"  is, 
however,  very  evident,  alter  its  introduction,  the  [a- 
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strument  is>  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  effect  desired 
is  produced  by  a  movement  of  the  handle  from  side  to 
side  hy  the  right  hand. 

The  Baron  showed  in  London  the  effects  of  these 
different  instruments  on  artificial  calculi.  On  the  24th 
of  July,  1829,  he  operated  on  a  patient  sixty- four  years 
old,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  White:  the  stone  was  about 
fourteen  lines  in  diameter,  and  the  operation  was  con- 
cluded in  fourteen  minutes.— (See  Lancet,  1828-29, 
p.  568,  <S-c.)  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  lithon- 
triptor  gives  no  pain ;  for  in  several  instances  this  has 
been  so  severe  as  to  make  the  patient  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  experiment  again;  and  1  have  heard  it  calcu- 
lated that  six  repetitions  of  the  application  sometimes 
cause  as  much  suffering  as  lithotomy.  But  on  this 
estimate  the  difference  is  much  against  the  latter; 
xvhile  the  former  does  not  endanger  life,  as  lithotomy 
always  does,  and  this  even  with  the  most  skilful  ope- 
rators. The  lithonlriptor,  as  the  foregoing  account 
proves,  will  effect  the  removal  of  much  larger  calculi 
than  can  be  drawn  out  with  the  urethral  forceps  made 
by  Mr.  Weiss  (see  Lithotomy),  and,  in  this  respect,  is 
superior  to  the  latter  instrument,  and  a  truly  great  im- 
provement But  for  other  cases,  in  which  the  calculi 
are  numerous,  and  not  too  large  to  be  drawn  out  in  an 
unbroken  stale  through  the  urethra,  the  urethral  for- 
ceps may  merit  the  preference. 

L1THOTOM  x*.  (From  A«9oc,  a  stone,  andriuvw,  to 
cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  in 
order  to  extract  a  stone. 

It  has  been  correctly  remarked,  that  no  single  ope- 
ration of  surgery  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  or  had 
so  much  written  upon  it,  as  lithotomy.  A  full  and 
minute  account  of  the  sentiments  ol  every  writer  who 
has  treated  of  it,  and  a  detail  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
pan  eular  modes  of  making  an  opening  into  the  bladder, 
would  occupy  as  many  pages  as  are  allotted  to  the 
whole  of  this  Dictionary.  It  must  be  my  endeavour, 
therefore,  rather  to  describe  what  is  most  interesting 
and  important,  than  pretend  to  offer  an  article  which 
is  to  comprehend  every  thing. 

Throughout  the  following  columns,  I  suppose  the 
reader  to  be  already  well  iuformed  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  bladder  and  adjacent  parts,  and 
that  of  the  perineum.  Without  correct  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  a  man  must  he  presumptuous  indeed  to  set 

himself  up  for  n  good  lithotomist;  and  If  he  were  to 
distinguish  himself  at  all,  it  would  only  be  by  the  mur- 
deis  which  he  committed,  while  ins  successful  teats,  if 
he  achieved  any,  could  redound  little  to  his  honour, 
since  every  young  student  would  soon  find  out  that 
they  were  not  the  effect  of  science  but  of  mechanical 
habit  and  imitation.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
every  one  who  wishes  to  understand  well  the  anatomy 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  and  perineum,  with  a  view  to 
lithotomy,  in  the  lirst  place  to  dissect  those  parts  him- 
self, and  then  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  instructions 
to  be  derived  on  the  subject  from  Winslow's  Anatomy; 
Le  Dran's  Parallile  de  la  Taille;  Le  Cat's  Deuxiime 
Rrcueil,  planches  5  ct6;  Holler's  Inst.  Med.  of  Bocr- 
haave,  and  Elem.  Physiol,  t.  5;  Morgagni,  Adverser 
.i nat.  3,  p.  82.  97;  Camper's  plates ;  Lizars's  plates  ; 
John  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery;  Dcschamps's 
Trait*  historique,  <$-c.  de  V  Operation  de  la  Taille,  1. 1, 
p.  7,  Ac. ;  and  Langenbeck's  description  of  the  parts, 
and  the  matchless  plate  which  he  has  given  of  them  in 
his  valuable  work  on  lithotomy,  cited  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

A  few  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  present 
will  he  found  in  other  parts  of  this  Dictionary.  For 
instance,  the  nature  of  stones  in  the  bladder  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  Urinary  Calculi,  where 
also  will  be  seen  some  observations  on  litbontriptics. 
The  manner  of  searching  for  the  stone,  or  as  it  is  now 
more  commonly  expressed  of  sounding,  will  be  ex 
plained  in  the  article  Sounding. 

Here  I  shall  principally  confine  myself  to  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease,  and  the  chief  methods  of  executing 
the  much-diversified  operation  of  lithotomy. 

8YMPT0MS  OF  THE    STONE. 

The  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  are,  a  sort 
of  itching  along  the  penis,  particularly  at  the  extremity 
of  the  glans  ;  and  hence  the  patient  often  acquires  the 
habit  of  pulling  the  prepuce,  which  becomes  very  much 
elongated;  frequent  propensities  to  make  water,  and 
go  to  stool ;  great  pain  in  voiding  the  urine,  and  difiV 
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cully  of  retaining  it,  and  often  of  keeping  the  feces 
from  being  discharged  at  the  same  time :  the  stream  of 
urine  is  liable  to  stop  suddenly,  while  flowing  in  a  full 
current,  although  the  bladder  is  not  empty,  so  that  the 
fluid  is  expelled  by  fits  as  it  were ;  the  pain  is  greatest 
towards  the  end  of  and  just  after  the  evacuation ; 
there  is  a  dull  pain  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to- 
gether with  a  sense  of  weight  or  pressure  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  pelvis:  and  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  is 
mixed  with  the  urine;  and  sometimes  the  latter  is 
tinged  with  blood,  especially  after  exercise.— {Sharp, 
Earlc,  Sabatier.) 

Frequently  (says  Deschamps)  a  patient  will  have  a 
stone  in  his  bladder  a  long  while  without  the  occur- 
rence being  indicated  by  the  symptoms. — (See  Case  in 
Howship  on  Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and 
Excretion  of  the  Urine,  p.  125.)  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  presence  of  the  stone  is  announced  by 
pain  in  the  kidneys,  more  especially  in  adults  and  old 
persons ;  children  scarcely  ever  suffering  in  this  way, 
because  in  them  the  stone  is  hardly  detained  in  the 
kidneys  and  ureters  at  all,  but  descends  immediately 
into  the  bladder. 

It  seldom  happens  that  calculous  patients  void  blood 
with  their  urine  before  the  symptoms  usually  caused 
by  the  stone  have  taken  place.  It  is  not  till  after  the 
foreign  body  has  descended  into  the  bladder,  acquired 
some  size,  and  presented  itself  at  the  orifice  of  that 
viscus,  that  pain  is  occasioned,  particularly  when  the 
surface  of  the  stone  is  unequal.  The  patient  then 
experiences  frequent  inclination  to  make  water,  at- 
tended with  pain.  The  jolting  of  a  carriage,  riding  on 
horseback,  and  much  walking,  render  the  pain  more 
acute.  The  urine  appears  bloody,  and  its  course  is 
frequently  interrupted,  and  sabulous  matter  and  par- 
ticles of  stone  are  sometimes  discharged  with  it.  The 
want  to  make  water  becomes  more  frequent  and  more 
insupportable.  The  bladder  is  irritated  and  inflames, 
jts  parietes  become  thickened  and  indurated,  and  its 
diameter  is  lessened.  A  viscid,  more  or  less,  tenacious 
matter  is  observed  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the 
urine,  and  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
The  urine  becomes  black  and  putrid,  and  exhales  an 
intolerable  alkalescent  smell,  which  is  perceived  at  the 
very  moment  of  the  evacuation,  and  is  much  stronger 
a  little  while  afterward.  The  patient  can  no  longer 
use  any  exercise  without  all  his  complaints  being  re- 
doubled. Whenever  he  takes  much  exercise  the  urine 
becomes  bloody ;  the  pain  about  the  hypochondria, 
which  was  dull  in  the  beginning,  grows  more  and  more 
acute ;  the  ureters  and  kidneys  participate  in  the  irri- 
tation with  the  bladder;  they  inflame  and  suppurate, 
and  very  soon  the  urine  brings  away  with  it  purulent 
matter.  The  fever  increases,  and  changes  into  one  of 
a  slow  type ;  the  patient  loses  his  sleep  and  appetite, 
becomes  emaciated  and  exhausted ;  and  death  at  length 
puts  a  period  to  his  misery.— (See  Traiti  Historique 
et  Dogmatique  de  I'  Operation  dc  la  Taillc,  par  J.  F. 
JL.  Deschamps,  t.  1,  p.  163.     Paris,  1796.) 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  experienced  surgeons, 
that  the  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  are  ex- 
ceedingly equivocal,  and  may  be  produced  by  several 
other  disorders.  "Pain  in  making  water,  and  not 
being  able  to  discharge  the  urine  without  the  feces, 
are  common  consequences  of  irritation  of  parts  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  from  a  diseased  prostate 
gland,  and  other  causes.  The  urine  stopping  in  a  full 
stream  is  frequently  caused  by  a  stone  altering  its  situ- 
ation so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage ;  but  the  same  thing 
may  happen  from  a  tumour  or  fungus  in  the  bladder. 
I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this,  where  a  tumour, 
hanging  by  a  small  pedicle,  would  sometimes  cause 
obstruction,  and  by  altering  the  posture  would  retire 
and  give  a  free  passage.  The  dull  pain  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  sensation  of  pressure  on  the  rec- 
tum, are  frequently  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  stone, 
&c. ;  but  these  may  proceed  from  a  diseased  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland.  Children  generally,  and 
grown  persons  frequently,  are  subject  to  a  prolapsus 
ani,  from  the  irritation  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  but 
it  will  likewise  be  produced  by  any  irritation  in  those 
parts."— {Earle.)  The  rest  of  the  symptoms  are 
equally  fallacious;  a  schirrous  enlargement  of  the  os 
tinea  and  disease  of  the  kidneys  may  occasion  a  co- 
pious quantity  of  mucus  in  the  urine,  with  pain,  irri- 
tation, &c.  "  The  least  fallible  sign  (says  Sir  James 
Earle)  wbicli  I  have  remarked,  is  the  patient  making 


the  first  portion  of  urine  with  ease,  and  complaining 
ot  great  pain  coming  on  when  the  last  drops  arc  tx 
pelled.  This  may  readily  be  accounted  for,  from  the 
bladder  being  at  first  defended  from  contact  with  tha 
stone  by  the  urine,  and  at  last  being  pressed  naked 
against  it.  But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt  and 
actually  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder 
we  must  have  recourse  to  the  operation  of  soiiudini;  "' 

A  stone  in  the  ureter  or  kidneys,  or  an  inflammation 
in  the  bladder  from  any  other  cause,  will  sometimes 
produce  the  same  effects :  but  if  the  patient  cannot 
urinate,  except  in  a  certain  posture,  it  is  almost  a  sure 
sign  that  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  is  obstructed  by  a 
stone.  If  he  finds  ease  by  pressing  against  the  peri- 
neum with  his  fingers,  or  sitting  with  that  part  upon  a 
hard  body,  there  is  little  doubt  the  ease  is  procured  by 
taking  off  the  weight  of  the  stone;  or,  lasUy,  if  with 
the  other  symptoms,  he  thinks  he  can  feel  it  roll 'in  bis 
bladder,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  mistaken;  however 
the  only  sure  judgment  is  to  be  formed  from  searching' 

An  enlarged  prostate  gland  is  attended  with  symi^ 
toms  resembling  those  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  motion  of  a  coacii,  or 
horse,  does  not  increase  the  grievances  when  the  pros- 
tate is  affected,  while  it  does  so  in  an  intolerable  degree 
in  cases  of  stone.  It  also  generally  happens,  that  the 
fits  of  the  stone  come  on  at  intervals :  whereas  the 
pain  from  a  diseased  prostate  is  neither  so  unequal 
nor  so  acute. — (.Sharp  m  Critical  Inquiry,  p.  165,  edit.  4.) 

Though  from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances above  related,  the  surgeon  may  form  a  probable 
opinion  of  there  being  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  yet  he 
must  never  presume  to  deliver  a  positive  one,  nor  ever 
be  so  rash  as  to  undertake  lithotomy,  without  having 
greater  reason  for  being  certain  that  there  is  a  stone  to 
be  extracted.  Indeed,  all  prudent  surgeons,  forcentu 
ries  past,  have  laid  it  down  as  an  invariable  maxim, 
never  to  deliver  a  decisive  judgment,  nor  undertake 
lithotomy,  without  having  previously  introduced  a  me- 
tallic instrument,  called  a  sound,  into  the  bladder,  and 
plainly  felt  the  stone. 

[There  are  frequently  cases  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  stone  in  the  bladder  are  all  present,  and  yet,  on  ex- 
amination with  the  sound,  the  surgeon  will  not  be  able 
to  feol  it  distinctly,  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  or  others. 
But  as  the  operation  should  never  be  attempted  until 
the  stone  is  plainly  felt,  when  any  difficulty  exists  in 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  calculus,  let  the  pa- 
tient be  placed  nearly  on  his  head  so  as  to  render  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder  the  lowest  part,  and  thus  bring 
the  foreign  body  into  contact  with  the  point  of  the 
sound.  This  method  was  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick, 
and  he  has  thus  detected  the  existence  of  calculi, 
where  other  surgeons  had  sounded  repeatedly  without 
success. — Reese.] 

I  know  of  at  least  seven  cases,  and  at  two  of  them 
I  was  present,  where  the  patients  were  subjected  to  all 
the  torture  and  perils  of  this  operation,  without  there 
being  any  calculi  in  their  bladders.  The  maxim,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced,  that  the  operation 
ought  never  to  be  attempted,  unless  the  stone  can  be 
distinctly  felt  with  the  sound  or  staff  In  one  of  the 
examples,  of  which  I  was  a  spectator,  not  only  the 
symptoms,  but  the  feel  which  the  sound  itself  commu- 
nicated when  in  the  bladder,  made  the  surgeons  ima- 
gine that  there  was  a  calculus,  or  some  extraneous 
body  in  this  organ.  Most  of  the  above  cases,  I  under- 
stand, recovered,  which  may  be  considered  fortunate; 
because  when  the  stone  cannot  be  found,  the  disap- 
pointed operator  is  apt  to  persist  in  roughly  introducing 
his  fingers,  and  a  variety  of  instruments,  so  long,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  what  cannot  be  got  hold  of,  that  in 
flammation  of  "the  bladder  and  peritoneum  is  more 
likely  to  follow,  than  when  a  stone  is  actually  present, 
soon  taken  out,  and  the  patient  kept  only  a  short  time 
upon  the  operating  table. 

In  a  valuable  practical  work  is  recorded  an  instance, 
in  which  what  is  called  a  homy  cartilaginous  state  of 
the  bl?dder  made  the  sound  communicate  a  sensation 
like  that  arising  from  the  instrument  actually  touching 
a  stone,  and  the  surgeon  attempted  lithotomy.  This 
patient  unfortunately  died  in  twenty-four  hours.— (See 
Vesault's  Parisian  Chir.  Journal,  vol.  2,  p-  125.) 

However,  were  the  symptoms  most  unequivocal, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  would  always  render 
it  satisfactory  to  touch  the  stone  with  an  instrument, 
just  before  tie  operation,  I  mean  the  possibility  of  s 
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Stone  being  nrtualty  in  the  bladder  to  day,  and  not  to-  I 
v,u,,,  ioiiall)  forced, by  the  vio- 

lent i  onim  lions  ol  the  bladder,  during  tiu  of  the  com- 
plaint, between  the  Much  nil  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
tin-  w  ••  n-  logi  iIh  i  wuli  a  portion  ut  the  membranous 
lining  hi  ill.-  part,  m  ai  in  i>.  i  ome  "  bat  li  termi  ii  en- 
i  Or,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  c_\.-i  il 
sometlmi  s  produi  ed  Aral,  and  the  calculus  is  formed  in 
it,  a*  a  K j ml  ol  eflett  of  the  existence  of  the  separate 
limn  li  The  opening  Into  the  cyel  li  frequently  very 
narrow,  no  Uiai  toe  atone  li  mui  ii  bigger  than  such 
orifice,  in  consequent  e  ol  w  bit  ii  U  li  impossible  to  lay 
bold  nl  the  extraneous  body  wnli  1 1 1 <-  forceps,  and  the 
operation  would  net  essaril}  bet  mne  fruitless. — (Sharp's 

(  i  tin  id  Inquiry,  p.  '*2H,  edit.  4.) 

Iii  tin-  article  Urinary  Culculi,  I  have  noticed  tin 
probability  of  this  having  Oi  i  lined  In  some  ol  the  in- 
siaiin  s  in  which  Mrs.  Stevens's  medicine  was  sup- 
poeed  i'i  bave  actually  dlaaolved  the  atone  in  the 
bladder  t"r  an  encysted  alone  i-  nol  likely  to  be  hit 
with  tin'  miiuiiI,  our  in  caoae  any  inconvenience,  com- 
pared with  what  a  calculus,  rolling  about  in  the  bladder, 
usually  m  casions. 

li  li  remarked  by  Deschamps,  that  when  the  stone  is 
lodged  in  an  en  avau  <i  corner  of  the  bladder,  in  a  par- 
ticular eyit,  01  depreaaion;  when  ll  projects  but  very 
little ;  when  ll  cannol  Bblfl  tti  lituatlon  in  the  bladder, 
bo  as  to  tall  againal  the  orifice  of  this  v  iscus  ;  ami  when 
it  i-  alio  smooth,  polished,  ami  light ;  the  patient  may 
bavi  ii  a  long  while,  uiiin.ui  experiencing  any  afflict- 
ing symptoms,  lie  may  even  live  i"  an  advanced  age, 
ii  not  without  some  degree  of  suffering,  at  all  events, 
with  ui.  ii  pain  as  is  very  supportable.  Daily  experi- 
ence proves,  that  persons  may  live  a  considerable  lime, 
wnli  one,  tun,  m  even  three  stones  in  the  bladder,  and 
during  the  «  bole  of  their  lives  have  not  the  least  sus- 
[iH inn  ui  the  existence  of  tins.'  foreign  in. dies. 

According  to  Deacbampa,  this  must  have  been  the 
•  sac  of  M.  rortalleu,  a  tailor.  This  Individual,  eighty 
years  old,  was  frequently  attacked  with  a  retention  of 
Mine  from  paralysis,  ami  Deschamps  introduced  a 
sound  several  times,  and  distinctly  felt  a  alone  in  the 
bladder.  The  patient,  however,  never  bad  any  symp 
ton  "i  tin  disorder,  nor  even  al  the  end  of  i\\  a 
from  the  time  when  Deschamps  was  firsl  consulted. 
\ii\  large  and  exceedingly  rougb  slums  bave  also 
been  found  In  the  dead  bodies  of  persons,  who  bad 
ii...  i  complained  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Tims,  at  the  Anatomical  Theatre  of  La.Charlte,  B.U  he- 
rand  found  an  enormous  mulberry  stone  in  the  bladder 
of  n  person,  who  died  altogether  of  another  disease, 

and  never  had  any  symptom  thai  led  to  the  BUSplcion 
of  the  Stone.  —  [JfolOgraphU  Chir.  t.  3,  /'•  530,  edit.  4.) 

Bui  i  Bass  ut'  tins  Kind  musl  be  tare,  because  It  is  well 

known  thai  the  pain  which  a  stone  produces  is  less  in 

a  ratio  to  us  si/.r  than  to  Its  shape  ami  situation.  A 
small  atone,  owing  to  Its  situation,  ma]  be  more  painful 
than  an  enormous  calculus,  which  fills  the  bladder,  as 
Is  proved  by  the  following  case  by  Deschamps. 

I'm  In  i.  a  watchmaker,  until  the  age  of  forty-five, 
had  never  had  any  Infirmity,  except  that  of  nol  being 

able  to  H  tain  Ins  water  a  long  while.     One  day,  while 

be  was  carrying  a  very  heavy  clock,  be  made  some  ex- 
eitions,  u  im  h,  probably,  by  i  banging  the  situation  of 
tin  i  alcnlus,  caused  al  the  instant  an  acute  pain  in  the 
hypogastric  region.  Symptoms  of  the  stone  soon  came 
mi ,  the  pam  became  intolerable,  and  the  patient  went 
Into  the  BApltaJ  de  la  Charite.  He  was  sounded;  the 
atone  was  felt,  and  lodged  to  be  of  considerable  size. 
I  ii.  Inciaion  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  not  sufficing 
fa  its  extraction,  the  patient  was  pul  to  bed  again. 
The  next  morning,  he  was  operated  upon  above  the 
pubes  by  Frerel  ome,  who  extracted  an  oval  calculus 
thai  weighed  twenty-four  ounces'.  The  patient  died 
(bur  ami  twenty  boors  after  this  second  operation. 

This  case  pii'v  is  llun  that  \  ery  large  stones  may  lie  In 
the  bladder  without  occasioning  any  aerioUS  com- 
plaints, Since  the  preci  ding  patient  apparently  had  had 
such  a  calculus  a  Ion::  lime,  without  suffering  ir 

from  it,  ami  it  seems  likely  thai  he  might  have 
continued  well  still  longer,  bad  il  nol  been  fur  the  acci- 
dental effort  vi  huh  fustexc  ited  the  symptoms..— {Traite 
■  iqiie,  *e.  de  Iii  TailU,  <■  I,  p.  166, 
A  priest,  In  whom  Morand  had  ascertained  the  pre- 
sence of  a  stone  by  sounding,  could  not  be  pert 

that  his  case   was  of  this  nature.     However, 
oueathed  bis  body  al  his  decease  to  the  surgeons,  and 


the  examination  of  the  bladder  fully  justified  Morand's 
■la,    The  cell  brated  D'Alembert  also  died  with 

B  Hone  in  his  bladder,  having  always  refused  to  be 
sounded. — (Jlicherand,  Op.  cit.  t.  3,  p.  538.) 

A  question  may  here  suggest  itself:  ought  lithotomy 
in  in  practiaed  where  calculi  are  under  a  certain  size? 
nly  not,  because  they  frequently  admit  of  being 
extracted  through  the  urethra,  or  discharged  with  the 
urine,  without  any  operation  at  all,  even  from  the  male 
subject;  and  how  much  more  likely  this  is  to  happen 
in  females,  must  be  plain  to  every  body  who  recollects 
the  direct  course,  the  shortness,  ample  size,  and  dilata- 
bility  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  On  this  subject,  various 
facts,  and,  in  particular,  the  dilator  used  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  will  be  adverted  to  in  considering  lithotomy 
in  women.  Sometimes,  also,  when  a  calculus  is 
too  large  to  pass  completely  through  the  male  ure- 
thra, it  lodges  in  this  passage,  where  it  may  be  more 
safely  cut  upon  and  removed,  than  from  the  bladder ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  actually  discharged  by  an  ulcer- 
Btive  process.  Thus  Dr.  R.  A.  Langenbcck  has  pub- 
lished an  example,  in  which  a  stone  made  its  way  out  by 
Ulceration,  and  was  discharged  immediately  behind 
lie  irsies. — (See  J.  C.  Larigenbcck's  Bibl.  fur  die 
( lur.  Qett.  1809.)  And  G.  Coopmans  has  recorded  an 
almost  incredible  case,  in  which  a  calculus,  weighing 
live  ounces  one  drachm  and  a  half,  was  discharged  on 
the  left  side  of  the  urethra  of  an  elderly  man,  a  little 
below  the  glans  penis.  In  fact,  without  some  farther 
explanation,  tins  rase  would  be  pronounced  impossible  ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  after  a  small  calculus 
has  made  its  way  out  of  the  urethra  by  ulceration,  if 
the  urine  have  still  access  to  it,  it  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  in  its  new  situation  ;  and  this  is  what 
happened  in  the  present  example;  for  the  extraneous 
body,  when  first  felt  externally,  was  not  larger  than  a 
pea.  The  calculus  is  now  preserved  in  Camper's 
museum. — (Neurologiafivo.  Franeqacra,  1795.)  I  am 
noi  meaning,  however,  to  recommend  surgeons  to  let 
the  patient  encounter  all  the  sufferings  which  must 
inevitably  attend  leaving  the  business  to  be  completed 
by  ulceration  ;  because,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the 
CSM  la  known,  an  incision  should  be  made  into  the 
swelling,  and  the  foreign  body  taken  out.  In  many 
CBSes,  also,  small  calculi  may  be  voided  by  dilating  the 
male  urethra  with  elastic  gum  catheters  of  very  large 
diameter,  and  then  desiring  the  patient  to  expel  his 
urine,  with  considerable  force,  a  plan  which  Karon 
Larrey  has  found  repeatedly  answer.  The  Idea  of 
withdrawing  calculi  from  the  bladder  through  the 
Urethra  by  suction  and  dilatation  of  the  pa- 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  several  practitioners 
of  former  days,  especially  Alpinus,  Muys,  Verduc, 
Mayerne,  and  Le  Dram— (See  Dr.  Kerrison's Paper  in 
.Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  j>.  315.)  Desault  even  tried 
experiments  with  a  kind  of  forceps,  which  admitted 
of  being  protruded,  and  of  opening  and  shutting  at  the 
extremity  of  a  cannula,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
bladder;  but  no  instance  of  his  success  on  the  human 
subject  is  recorded.— (See  Journ.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  375, 
1791.)  The  honour  of  bringing  the  plan  to  per- 
fection was  reserved  for  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "The  in- 
strument (says  he)  which  I  first  had  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  these  stones  from  Mr.  Buller,  were 
merely  common  forceps,  made  of  the  size  of  a  sound, 
ami  similarly  cm  red  ;  but  Mr.  Weiss,  surgeons'  instru- 
ment maker  in  the  Strand,  showed  me  a  pair  of  bullet 
forceps,  which,  he  thought,  would  with  a  little  altera- 
tion better  answer  the  purpose  I  had  in  view.  He 
removed  two  of  the  blades  of  these  forceps  (for  there 
were  four),  and  gave  them  the  form  of  the  forceps 
which  Ihad  had  constructed:  the  blades  of  this  instru- 
ment could  be  opened  while  in  the  bladder,  by  means 
of  a  stilette,  so  as  to  grasp  and  confine  the  stone,  and 
they  appeared  so  well  constructed  for  the  purpose  as 
to  induce  me  to  make  a  trial  of  them,  on  the  23d  of 
November,  1820;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
used  was  as  follows:  Mr. Buller  was  placed  across  his 
bed,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  floor,  and  a  silver 
catheter  was  then  introduced,  and  the  bladder  emptied 
of  urine.  1  then  passed  the  forceps  into  the  bladder, 
and  was  so  fortunate  in  my  first  operation  as  to  extract 
eighl  calculi.  The  instrument  gave  but  little  pain  on 
its  introduction  but  when  opened  to  its  greatest  i  \ 
tent,  and  the  stones  admitted  betwi  en  iis  Mark  3,  Ihi  ir 
removal  was  painful,  more  especially  at  tin-  i'lan-  penis, 
which  appears  to  be  the  portion  of  the  urethra  winch 
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makes  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  removal  of  the 
stones.  A  dose  of  opium  was  given  after  each  opera- 
tion."— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  358.)  Sir  A. 
Cooper  thus  removed  from  the  above  patient  84  calculi 
at  different  times.  From  one  patient,  Mr.  Brodie  also 
extracted  in  the  same  manner  about  sixty  calculi,  of 
various  sizes  ;  but  the  largest  measured  half  an  inch 
in  one  diameter,  and  five-eighths  in  the  other. — ( Op. 
cit.  vol.  12,  p.  383.)  In  one  case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  took 
out  with  the  urethral  forceps  a  calculus  that  weighed 
fifty-four  grains,  after  having  gradually  dilated  the 
urethra  with  bougies — {Vol.  cit. p.  387.)  Other  con- 
vincing examples  of  the  practicableness  and  success 
of  the  practice  are  also  related  by  the  same  distin- 
guished surgeon.  According  to  his  valuable  observa- 
tions, when  a  great  number  of  calculi  are  found  in  the 
bladder,  they  are  generally  attended  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland,  and  are  lodged  in  a  sacculus 
formed  directly  behind  it. — (Vol.  11, p.  357.) 

To  me  the  establishment  of  the  preceding  practice 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  the  invention  of  the  lithon- 
triptor,  seem  two  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  mo- 
dern surgery;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  names 
of  all  concerned  in  bringing  them  about,  will  receive 
from  the  latest  posterity  the  honour  which  cannot  fail 
to  attach  itself  to  improvements,  by  which  the  necessity 
for  a  severe  and  highly  dangerous  operation  is  rendered 
considerably  less  frequent.  Even  when  the  stone 
cannot  be  drawn  completely  out  of  the  urethra  by  the 
forceps,  but  only  into  it,  the  advantage  is  great,  be- 
cause it  may  then  be  easily  cut  down  to  and  extracted 
without  any  wound  or  injury  of  the  bladder. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.)  And  in  cases  where  a 
calculus  is  larger  than  can  be  extracted  by  the  urethral 
forceps,  but  not  too  large  to  be  seized  and  pulverized 
by  the  lithrontriptor  (see  this  word),  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that,  except  when  the  stone  is  above  a  certain 
size,  the  severe  and  perilous  operation  of  lithotomy 
should  not  be  undertaken  without  first  trying  what  re- 
lief can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  latter  ingenious 
instrument. 

I  shall  next  describe  the  various  methods  of  cutting 
for  the  stone,  beginning  with  the  most  ancient,  called 
the  apparatus  minor,  and  ending  with  the  modern  pro- 
posal of  employing  a  knife  in  preference  to  a  gorget. 

OF  THE   APPARATUS     MINOR    CUTTING   ON   THE    GRIPE, 
OR    CELSUs'S   METHOD. 

The  most  ancient  kind  of  lithotomy  was  that  prac- 
tised upwards  of  two  thousand  years  ago  by  Ammo- 
nius,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  time  of  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  and  by  Meges  at  Rome,  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus ;  and  being  described  by  Celsus,  is  named 
Lithotomia  Cclsiani.  As  the  stone,  fixed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers  in  the  anus,  was  cut  directly  upon, 
it  has  been  called  cutting  on  the  gripe,  a  knife  and  a 
hook  being  the  only  instruments  used.  The  appella- 
tion of  the  less  apparatus  was  given  to  it  by  Mari- 
anus  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  method  which  he 
described,  called  the  apparatus  major,  from  the  many 
instruments  employed. 

The  operation  was  done  in  the  following  way.  The 
rectum  was  emptied  by  a  glyster,  a  few  hours  previ- 
ously ;  and,  immediately  before  cutting,  the  patient  was 
desired  to  walk  about  his  chamber,  to  bring  the  stone 
down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder;  he  was  then  placed 
in  the  lap  of  an  assistant,  or  secured  in  the  manner 
now  practised  in  the  lateral  operation.  The  surgeon 
then  introduced  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  well  oiled,  into  the  anus;  while  he  pressed  with 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  above  the  pubes,  in  order  to  promote  the  de- 
scent of  the  stone.  With  the  fingers  the  calculus  was 
next  griped,  pushed  forwards  towards  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  made  to  protrude  and  form  a  tumour  on 
the  left  side  of  the  perineum.  The  operator  then  took 
a  scalpel  and  made  a  lunated  incision  through  the  skin 
and  cellular  substance,  directly  on  the  stone  near  the 
anus,  down  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  with  the  horns 
towards  the  hip.  Then,  in  the  deeper  and  narrower 
part  of  the  wound,  a  second  transverse  incision  was 
made  on  the  stone  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder  itself, 
till  tiie  flowing  out  of  the  urine  showed  that  the  inci- 
sion exceeded  in  some  degree  the  size  of  thestone.  The 
calculus,  being  strongly  pressed  upon  with  the  fingers, 
next  started  out  of  itself,  or  was  extracted  with  a  hook 


I  for  the  purpose.— (Celsus,  lib.  7,  cap.  2C.    J.  Jitir, 
Principles,  vol.  2,  p.  42.    Mian  on  Lithotomy,  p.  10  \ 

The  objections  to  cutting  on  the  gripe  are,  the  'im- 
possibility of  always  dividing  the  same  parts-  for 
those  which  are  cut  will  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  force  employed  in  making  the  stone  project  in  the 
perinxum.  When  little  exertion  is  made,  if  the  inci- 
sion be  begun  just  behind  the  scrotum,  the  urethra  may 
be  altogether  detached  from  the  prostate ;  if  thesloi.-e  be 
much  pushed  out,  the  bladder  may  be  entered  beyond 
the  prostate,  and  both  the  vesicuke  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia  inevitably  suffer.  Lastly,  if  the  parts  are 
just  sufficiently  protruded,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  will 
be  cut,  through  the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland.— 
(Mian  on  Lithotomy.  Burns,  in  Edinb.  $urp.  Jour- 
nal,  JVo.  XII I.    J.  Bell,  vol.  2,  p.  59.) 

The  preceding  dangers  were  known  to  Fabricrus  Hil- 
danus,  who  attempted  to  obviate  them  by  cutting  on  a 
staff  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder. 
He  began  his  incision  in  the  perinsum,  about  half  an 
inch  on  the  side  of  the  raphe;  and  he  continued  the 
cut,  inclining  the  knife,  as  he  proceeded,  towards  the 
hip.  He  continued  to  divide  the  parts  till  he  reached 
the  staff,  after  which  he  enlarged  the  wound  to  such  an 
extent  as  permitted  him  easily  with  a  hook  to  extract 
the  stone,  which  he  had  previously  brought  into  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  by  pressure  with  the  fir.gers  in  the 
rectum. — (Burns.)  In  this  way  Mr.  C.Bell  has  ope- 
rated with  success. — (J.  Bell.) 

The  apparatus  minor,  as  practised  by  Fabricius,  with 
the  aid  of  a  staff,  is  certainly  a  very  simple  operation 
on  children,  and  some  judicious  surgeons  doubt  the 
propriety  of  its  present  neglected  state.  You  cut,  says 
an  eminent  writer,  upon  the  stone,  and  make  of  course 
with  perfect  security  an  incision  exactly  proportioned 
to  its  size.  There  is  no  difficult  nor  dangerous  dissec- 
tion ;  no  gorget  nor  other  dangerous  instrument  thrust 
into  the  bladder,  with  the  risk  of  its  passing  between 
that  and  the  rectum;  you  are  performing  expressly  the 
lateral  incision  of  Raw  and  Cheselden,  in  the  most  sim- 
ple and  favourable  way.  The  prisca  simplicitas  far 
strumentorum  seems  to  have  been  deserted  for  the  sake 
of  inventing  more  ingenious  and  complicated  opera- 
tions.—(J.  Bell.) 

Celsus  has  delivered  one  memorable  precept  in  hi« 
description  of  lithotomy,  ut  plaga  paulo  major  quim 
calculus  sit;  and  lie  seems  to  have  known  very  well 
that  there  was  more  danger  in  lacerating  than  cutting 
the  parts. 

The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  minor,  however, 
formerly  emboldened  every  quack  to  undertake  it;  and 
as  this  was  followed  by  the  evils  and  blunders  un- 
avoidably originating  from  ignorance,  at  the  same  lime 
that  it  diminished  the  emolument  of  regular  practi- 
tioners, the  operation  fell  into  disrepute. — (See  Heis- 
ter.)  It  was  longer  practised,  however,  than  all  the 
other  methods,  having  been  continued  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century ;  and  it  was  performed  at 
Bordeaux,  Paris,  and  other  places  in  France,  on  pa- 
tients of  all  ages,  by  Raoux,  even  as  late  as  150  years 
ago.  Fre>e  Jaques  occasionally  had  recourse  to  it; 
and  it  was  successfully  executed  by  Heistcr.— (Port  2, 
chap.  140.)  A  modern  author  recommends  it  always  to 
be  preferred  on  boys  under  fourteen. — (Mian,  p.  12.) 

APPARATUS   MAJOR. 

So  named  from  the  multiplicity  of  instrument!  em- 
ployed ;  or  the  Marian  method,  from  having  been  first 
published  by  Marianus  Sanctus,  in  1524,  as  the  inven- 
tion of  his  master  Johannes  de  Romanis. 

This  operation,  which  came  into  vogue,  as  we  have 
noticed,  from  avaricious  causes,  was  rude  and  painful 
in  its  performance,  and  very  fatal  in  its  consequences. 
The  apology  for  its  introduction  was  the  declaration  of 
Hippocrates,  that  the  wounds  of  membranous  parts  art 
mortal.  It  was  contended,  however,  that  such  parts 
might  be  dilated  with  impunity ;  and  on  this  principle 
of  dilatation  Romanis  invented  a  complex  and  danger- 
ous plan  of  operating;  one  very  incompetent  to  fulfil 
the  end  proposed;  one  which,  though  supposed  only 
to  dilate,  really  lacerated  the  parts.— (Bum.?.; 

The  operator,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  made  an  inci- 
sion with  his  razor  along  the  perinienm,  on  one  side  of 
the  raphe ;  and  feeling  with  his  little  finger  for  the 
curve  of  the  staff,  he  opened  the  membranous  i>nrt  of 
the  urethra;  and  fixing  the  point  of  the  knife  in  the 
groove  of  the  staff"  gave  it  to  an  assistant  to  hold,  wlul« 
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ho  parsed  a  probe  along  the  knif«-  into  the  groove  of  the 
.ml  llni''  Into  the  bladder.  The  Urine  now  Mowed 
out,  and  the  maff  wan  withdrawn.  The  operator  next 
took  two  conductors,  a  sort  of  strong  iron  probed  ;  one, 
M.iniid  a  female  conductor, Bering  In  It  a  groove,  like 

mi.-  of  our  common  dim  lots  :  Hie  other,  Hie  male  con- 
ductor, having  B  prone  point  corresponding  with  that 
groove.  The  grooved,  or  female  conductor,  being  In- 
troduced along  the  probe  Into  the  bladder,  the  probe 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  male  conductor  passed  along 
the  groove  of  the  female  one  into  the  bladder.  Then 
eomnteneef  the  operation  of  dilating.    The  Utnotosiiat 

took  a  Conductor  In  each  hand,  and  by  making  their 
Mi. ills  diverge,  dilated,  or,  in  plain  language,  tore  open 
the  prostate  gland,       ./.  ML) 

It  would  he  abeurd  In  me  to  trace  the  various  dila- 
ting instiiimculs  contrived  for  the  improvement  of  this 

barbarous  operation,  by  the  Oolota,  eurdchal,  Le  Dran, 

I'.ne.  gee.  Among  the  numerous  glaring  objections  to 
the1  apparatus  major,  ere  tic  d  only  notice  the  cutting  of 
(be  bulb  of  tin:  urethra,  not  sufficiently  dividing  the 
membranous  part  of  the  iiretlna,  nor  the  transversalis 
perlnsl  mnecle,  which  forms  a  kind  of  bar  across  the 
a  here  Hie  stone  should  be  extracted  ;  violent  dis- 
tention of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  and 
neck   of  the   Madder;  laceration  of  these  latter  parts; 

large  abscesses,  extravasail f  nunc,  and  gangrene; 

frequent  Impotency  afterward;  anil  extensive  fatality. 
Hem  nidi  even  MW  tin-  urethra  and  neck  of  the  blad- 
der lorn  liom  the  prostate  by  the  violence  employed  in 
this  vile  method  of  Operating. — (Operations  de  C/tir.p. 

J69.)  However,  Paid,  LeDran,  Le  Cat,  Mery,  Mo- 
rand,  M  in  chal,  Raw,  and  all  the  best  surgeons  in  Eu- 
rope, most  strangely  practised  this  rash  method  for  two 
hundred  year*,  till  Prate  Jaequee,  In  lti'JT,  taught  at 
Peril  the  original  model  of  lithotomy,  as  commonly 
adopted  at  the  present  day. 

THE   HIGH   OPERATION 
Was  (irsl  practised  In  Partaln  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  ex- 
periment on  a  criminal,  by  permission  of  Louis  the  XI. ; 
ami  the  patient  recovered  to  a  fortnight    The  earliest 

ut  of  ibis  method  of  operating  was  published  in 

1556,  by  Pierre  franco,  in  his  7Veatte*on  Hernia,  "/• 

I       lie    performed   it  on   a  child   two  years  old,  after 

finding  the  calculus  too  large  to  admit  ol  being  extracted 
from  the  perineum,  where  he  hail  fust  made  an  open- 
ing;   his   remarks,    however,   lend    to  discourage  (lie 

prat  toe.    ftoaaetui  recommended  it  with  great  zeal  in 

hut  i k  entitled   Partus  Cosartus,  punted  m  1591; 

Imt  he  never  performed  the  opera] himself.    Tolet 

mentions  the  trial  of  it  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  but,  Without 
entering   into   the    particular  causes  Ol   Us   ili-continu- 

a ,    merely    lays   thai    H    was    found    inconvenient. 

About  the  uar  17111,  it  was  first  done  in  England  by 
Mr  Douglaa;  and  after  him  practised  by  others. — 
(Sharp's  Operation*.) 

The  patient  being  laid  nn  a  square  table,  with  his  lees 
banging  offj  ami  Listened  to  the  sides  of  u  by  n  liga- 
ture paaaed  above  the  knee,  his  head  and  body  lilted 

up  a  little  by  pillows,  so  as  to  relax  the  aluloininal 
mUSCleS,  and  Ills  hands  held  steady  bysoine  assislanls  ; 
a;  much  barley-water  as  he  could  bear,   which   was 

often  about  eight  ounces,  and  sometimes  twelve,  was 
Injected  through  s catheter  into  the  bladder. 

In  oilier  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  the  water,  an  assist- 
ant grasped  the  penis  the  moment  the  catheter  was 
wit  I  id  i  aw  n,  holding  it  on  one  side  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  i,'  stretch  the  skin  of  the  abdomen;  then  with  a 
round-edged  knlft  an  incision,  about  four  inches  long, 

was  made  between  the  recti  and  pyramidal  muscles, 
through  the  membrane  adipose,  as  deep  as  the  bladder, 
bringing  in  extremity  almost  down  to  the  penis ;  after 

this,  With  a  Crooked  knife,  the  incision  was  continued 
into  the  bladder,  and  carried  a  little  under  the  os  pubis  ; 

end  Immediately  upon  the  «  ater's  don  logout,  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  was  Introduced,  w  Inch  directed 
the  forceps  to  the  stone  — (Sharp's Operations."  Saba 
Hei  disappiov  e-  of  making  the  cut  in  the  bladder  from 
In  low  upu  ards.  lest  the  knife  injure  the  peritoneum. — 
(Med.  Oper.,t,:,re,l.3,p.  160.) 

Although  this  method  of  operating  appears  at  first 
\  lew  feasible  enouch,  several  objections  soon  brought 
It  into  disuse,  1  The  irritation  of  a  stone  often  causes 
such  a  thickened  ami  contracted  state  ot  the  bladder, 
that  tins  vbjcus  w  ill  not  admit  of  being  distended  so  a< 
Ujiuc  above  the  pubes.    '-'.  If  the  operator  should  break 


the  stone,  the  fragments  cannot  be  easily  washed  away, 
but,  remaining  behind,  form  a  nucleus  for  a  future 
stone.  3.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  high  ope- 
ration is  very  commonly  followed  by  extravasation  of 
urine,  attended  with  suppuration  and  gangrenous  mis- 
chief in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis.  This 
happens  because  the  urine  more  readily  escapes  out  of 
the  wound  in  the  bladder  than  through  the  urethra; 
and  also  because,  when  the  bladder  contracts  and  sinks 
behind  the  os  pubis,  the  wound  in  it  ceases  to  be 
parallel  to  that  in  the  linca  alba  and  integuments,  and 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper.  For  the  prevention  of 
these  ill  consequences,  says  Sabatiei,  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  make  the  patient  lie  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and 
keep  a  catheter  introduced,  as  Rousset  and  Morand  re- 
commended: the  bad  effects  being  still  neither  less  fre- 
quent nor  less  fatal. — (See  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  3, p. 
161,  edit.  2.)  And  Sir  Everard  Home  confesses,  that 
while  the  Inch  operation  for  the  stone  had  no  other 
channel  but  the  wound  for  carrying  off  the  uiine,  it 
seemed  to  him  a  method  which  ought  never  to  be 
adopted;  "the  urine  almost  always  insinuating  itself 
into  the  cellular  membrane  behind  the  pubes,  pro- 
ducing sloughs,  and  consequently  abeeeaaea." — (On 
Strictures,  vol.  3,/>.35!),  8»e.  Lond.  1821.)  4.  The  dan- 
ger of  exciting  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  5. 
Tbe  injection  itself  is  exceedingly  painful,  and  however 
slow  the  fluid  be  injected,  the  bladder  can  seldom  be  di- 
lated e igli  to  make  the  operation  absolutely  secure  ; 

and  vv  Inn  hastily  dilated,  its  tone  may  be  destroyed. — 
(See  Sharp,  Allan,  Sabatier,  &rc.) 

Some  judicious  surgeons  of  the  present  day  are  de 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  when  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is 
known  to  be  very  large,  no  attempt  ought  ever  to  be 
made  to  extract  it  from  the  perineum.  Scarpa  de- 
clares, that  the  lateral  operation  should  not  be  prac- 
tised when  the  calculus  exceeds  twenty  lines  in  its 
small  diameter. — (See  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget 
of  f/,iwknis,p.  8,  transl.  by  Briggs.)  In  such  cases, 
it  is  true,  the  surgeon  may  do  the  lateral  operation,  and 
n  y  to  break  the  stone.  But  ought  this  proceeding  to  ha 
preferred  to  the  high  operation  1  I  speak  particularly 
of  cases  ill  which  the    stone  is   known   to  he  of  very 

large    dimensions    before    any  operation   is   begun. 

Were  the  lateral  operation  commenced,  the  stone,  if 
loo  larse  for  extraction,  must  of  course  he  broken  ;  for 
it  is  then  too  late  to  adopt  the  high  operation  with  ad- 
vantage.    That  such  things  have  been  done,  however, 

ami  yet  the  patients  escaped,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be 
denied.  Deschamps  mention!  an  instance  in  which 
9f.  Lassos,  after  using  Hawkins's  gorget,  could  not  draw 
out  the  calculus,  and  he  therefore  Immediately  <liil  the 
high  operation,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Indeed, 
the  second  example  of  the  high  operation  on  record, 
was  done  by  Franco  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
the  pat  lent  was  sav  id.  1  have  also  heard  of  a  modern 
French  surgeon  who  began  with  the  lateral  operation, 
but  finding  a  large  calculus,  ended  with  performing  the 
high  operation,  without  the  least  delay  or  hesitation  : 
the  patient  died. 

Mr.  S.  Sharp,  an  excellent  practical  surgeon  in  his 
time,  after  noticing,  with  great  impartiality,  the  objec- 
tions which  were  then  urged  against  the  high  operation, 
says,  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  hereafter  it 
were  revived  and  practised  with  success;  an  obser- 
vation which  implied  that  he  foresaw  that  the  method 
was  capable  of  being  so  improved  as  to  free  it  from  its 
most  serious  inconveniences.  In  fact,  since  his  time, 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  high 
operation  anew,  and  upon  improved  principles.  FreTe 
Cdme,  in  particular,  knew  very  well  that  thete  were 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  a  calculus  above  a  cer- 
tain size,  disease  of  the  urethra,  or  prostate  gland,  &c, 
where  the  lateral  operation  was  liable  to  great  difficul- 
ties and  disadvantages,  and  where  the  high  operation, 
if  it  could  be  perfected,  would  be  a  fitter  and  safer 
mode  of  proceeding.  However,  it  was  only  in  such 
cases,  and  not  in  all,  that  Frire  Cdme  thought  the  me- 
thod belter  than  the  lateral  operation.  He  had  also  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  that  it  was  extremely  de- 
sirable to  invent  some  means  whereby  the  painful  and 
hurtful  distention  of  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  organ  rise  behind  the  pubes,  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary,  at  the  same  time  that  some  mea- 
sure was  adopted  for  letting  the  urine  have  a  more  de- 
pending outlet,  than  the  wound  in  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion.    In  the  early  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  the 
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error  was  committed  of  representing  C6me  to  have  cut 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  as  well  as  its  fundus;  a  mis- 
take which  I  tirst  became  aware  of  upon  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Carpue's  interesting  work  on  lithotomy.  The 
fact  is,  that  Come  did  not  wound  the  bladder  in  two 
places,  but  operated  after  the  following  way :  he  first 
introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  a  staff, 
which  was  then  held  by  an  assistant.  An  incision,  an 
inch  in  length,  was  now  made  in  the  perinaeum,  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  the  lateral  operation.  Another 
incision  was  made  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  as  far  as  the  prostate 
gland.  A  very  deeply  grooved  director  was  then 
passed  along  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  and  the  latter 
instrument  was  withdrawn.  By  means  of  the  direc- 
tor, a  sonde  d  dard,  or  kind  of  catheter  furnished  with 
a  stilette,  was  now  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
director  taken  out.  An  incision  was  then  made,  about 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  just  above  the  symphy- 
sis of  the  pubes,  down  to,  and  in  the  direction  of,  the 
linea  alba.  A  trocar,  in  which  there  was  a  concealed 
bistoury,  was  next  passed  into  the  linea  alba,  close  to 
the  pubes,  and  the  blade  of  the  knife  then  started  from 
its  sheath  towards  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  while 
its  other  end  remained  stationary.  In  this  manner  the 
lower  part  of  the  linea  alba  was  cut  from  below  up- 
wards, and  an  aperture  was  made,  which  was  now  en- 
larged with  a  probe-pointed  curved  knife,  behind 
which  a  finger  was  kept,  so  as  to  push  the  peritoneum 
out  of  the  way.  C6me  then  took  hold  of  the  sonde  a 
dard  with  his  right  hand,  and  elevating  its  extremity, 
lifted  up  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  while  with  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  he  endeavoured  to  feel  its  ex- 
tremity in  the  wound.  As  soon  as  the  end  of  the  in- 
strument was  perceived,  it  was  taken  hold  of  between 
the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  the  peritoneum  was 
carefully  kept  up  out  of  the  way,  and  the  stilette  was 
pushed  by  an  assistant  from  within  outwards  through 
the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  The  bladder  being  thus 
pierced,  the  operator  introduced  into  a  groove  in  the 
stilette  a  curved  bistoury,  with  which  he  divided  the 
front  of  the  bladder  from  above  downwards,  nearly  to 
its  neck.  He  then  passed  his  fingers  into  the  opening, 
and  keeping  up  the  bladder  with  them,  withdrew  the 
sonde  d  dard  altogether.  But  as  it  was  desirable  that 
both  his  hands  should  be  free,  the  bladder  was  pre- 
vented from  slipping  away  by  means  of  a  suspensory 
hook,  held  by  an  assistant  as  soon  as  the  opening  was 
found  to  be  already  ample  enough,  or  had  been  en- 
larged U»  the  necessary  extent.  Cdme  next  introduced 
the  forceps,  took  out  the  stone,  and  passed  a  cannula, 
or  elastic  gum  catheter,  through  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
na;nni  into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  maintain  a  ready  out- 
let for  the  urine,  and  divert  this  fluid  from  the  wound 
in  the  bladder.  In  women,  of  course,  the  catheter  was 
passed  through  the  meatus  uiinarius.  And  I  ought 
here  to  observe,  that  Cdme,  like  Scarpa,  thought  the 
high  operation  especially  advisable  for  females,  be- 
cause his  experience  had  taught  him,  that  the  division, 
or  dilatation,  of  the  meatus  urinarius  was  generally 
followed  by  an  incontinence  of  urine. — (See  Nouvelle 
Methode  d'extraire  la  Pierre  de  la  Vassic  par  dessus 
le  Pubis,  <$-c.  8vo.  Bruxelles,  1779.) 

Another  modification  of  the  high  operation  was  sug- 
gested by  Deschamps,  who,  instead  of  opening  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  as  Cdme  did,  perfo- 
rated the  bladder  from  the  rectum,  and  through  the  can- 
nula of  the  trocar  effected  the  same  objects  which  the 
latter  lithotomist  accomplished  by  means  of  the  inci- 
sion in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra.  Of  the 
two  plans,  that  devised  by  Come  is  unquestionably  the 
best,  because  not  attended  with  a  double  wound  of  the 
bladder,  a  thing  which,  I  conceive,  must  always  be 
highly  objectionable. 

Dr.  Souberbielle,  who  practises  Cdme's  method,  in- 
troduces a  silver  wire  through  the  cannula  of  the  sonde 
d  dard,  and  passes  it  through  the  wound  made  in  the 
linea  alba.  The  wire  is  then  held  while  the  sonde  a 
dard  is  withdrawn,  and  a  flexible  gum-catheter  is 
passed  by  means  of  the  wire  into  the  bladder  through 
the  wound  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 
The  wire  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  catheter  is  fixed 
with  tapes,  passed  round  the  thighs  and  pelvis,  and  a 
bladder  is  tied  to  it  for  the  reception  of  the  urine.  "  A 
piece  of  soft  linen,  half  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  is  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  into  the  bottom  of  the  bladder ;"  the  object  of 


which  slip  of  linen  is  to  carry  off  such  urine  as  may  not 
escape  through  the  catheter.  Lint  and  light  dreMbm 
are  applied,  and  a  bandage  round  the  abdomen.  Great 
care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  catheter  pervious,  and 
usually  on  the  third  day,  the  slip  of  linen  may  be  taken 
out,  and  the  wound  closed  with  adhesive  plaster.— (See 
Carpue's  History  of  the  High.  Operation,  p.  171  ]7Q \ 

Sir  Everard  Home  made  trial  of  Dr.  Souberb'ielle's 
method  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  though  some  dif- 
ficulty and  delay  occurred  in  the  operation,  on  account 
of  the  stone  being  encysted,  the  result  was  successful 
Subsequently  to  this  case,  however,  Sir  Everard  had 
invented  and  practised  another  method,  which,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge,  is  better  than  that  of  Come  or  Souber- 
bielle, though  its  principles  are  the  same.  When  it  ia 
considered,  that  in  the  operation  of  these  last  lithoto- 
mists,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  not  opened,  and  the 
catheter  enters  this  receptacle  through  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra,  it  must  be  immediately  obvious 
that  the  incision  in  the  perinanim  cannot  answer  any 
material  object,  because  a  tube  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  by  passing  it  through  the  urethra  from 
the  orifice  in  the  glans.  The  retainer,  or  bracelet,  in- 
vented for  keeping  the  catheter  in  the  bladder  in  cases 
of  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  gland,  seemed  to  Sir 
Everard  Home  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  high  ope- 
ration, since  it  keeps  the  tube  steadily  in  the  natural 
canal,  and  renders  the  wound  in  the  perineum  unne- 
cessary. Bracelets  for  this  purpose,  extremely  elastic, 
and  producing  no  irritation,  are  sold  by  Mr.  Weiss, 
of  the  Strand.  They  are  furnished  with  small  rings, 
to  which  the  outer  end  of  the  catheter  is  filed  by 
means  of  string. 

Sir  Everard  Home  performed  his  new  operation  for 
the  first  time  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1820.  "An  incision  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  linea  alba,  between  the  pyramidales  muscles, 
beginning  at  the  pubes,  and  extending  four  inches  in 
length:  it  was  continued  down  to  the  tendon.  The 
linea  alba  was  then  pierced  close  to  the  pubes,  and  di- 
vided by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.  The  pyramidales  muscles  had  a  portion  of 
their  origin  at  the  symphysis  pubis  detached  to  make 
room.  When  the  finger  was  passed  down  under  the 
linea  alba,  the  fundus  of  ihe  bladder  was  felt 
covered  with  loose,  fatty,  cellular  membrane.  A  silver 
catheter,  open  at  the  end,  was  now  passed  along  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  and  when  the  point  was  felt 
by  the  finger  in  the  wound,  pressing  up  the  fundus,  a 
stilet  that  had  been  concealed  was  forced  through  the 
coats  of  the  bladder,  and  followed  by  the  end  of  the 
catheter.  The  stilet  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
opening  through  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  enlarged  to- 
wards the  pubes,  by  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  two  fingers,  and  then  the  catheter  was 
withdrawn.  The  fundus  of  the  bladder  was  held  up 
by  one  finger,  and  the  stone  examined  by  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand.  A  pair  of  forceps,  with  a  net 
attached,  was  passed  down  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
stone  directed  inlo  it  by  the  finger:  the  surface  being 
very  rough,  the  stone  struck  upon  the  opening  of  the 
forceps,  and  being  retained  there  by  the  finger,  was  ex- 
tracted. A  slip  of  linen  had  one  end  introduced  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  other  was  left  hanging  out  of  the 
wound,  the  edees  of  which  were  brought  together  by 
adhesive  plaster.  A  flexible  gum  catheter,  without  the 
stilet,  was  passed  into  the  bladder  by  the  urethra,  and 
kept  there  by  an  elastic  retainer  surrounding  the  penis. 
The  patient  was  put  to  bed,  and  laid  upon  his  side,  in 
which  position  the  urine  escaped  freely  through  the 
catheter."  As  no  blood  had  been  lost  in  the  operation, 
twelve  ounces  were  taken  from  the  arm.  The  next 
day  the  slip  of  linen  was  withdrawn,  as  useless  and 
irritating,  the  catheter,  while  pervious,  preventing  any 
urine  from  escaping  by  the  wound.  Sir  Everanl 
thinks,  that  in  future  the  linen  need  only  be  left  in  the 
external  wound,  so  as  to  prevent  collections  of  matter, 
and  carry  off  any  urine  which  may  issue  from  the 
opening  in  the  bladder  when  the  catheter  happens  to  be 
stopped  up.  For  this  operation,  Sir  Everard  particu- 
larly recommends  catheters,  with  their  insides  polished 
like  their  ontsides,  in  order  that  they  may  better  resist 
the  effects  of  the  urine.  Suffice  it  to  add,  with  respect 
to  the  above  case,  that  the  boy  soon  recovered,  the 
bladder  having  resumed  its  healthy  functions  in  ten 
days,  although  the  calculus  was  of  the  roughest  possi- 
ble kind. 
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Hlr  Everard  Home  repeated  his  new  method  on  a 
gentleman,  who  went  oui  In  bla  carriage  with  the  ex- 
ternal wound  completely  healed,  on  the  ntJi  day  after 
iikiii.  The  only  particulars  which  Deed  here 
d,  in  regard  to  the  latter  caae,  are,  thai  aome 
(iiiin  nity  was  experienced  In  bringing  the  point  of  the 
catheter  forward!  towards  the  pubes,  and  tin  sin  In  r lie 
front  of  the  instrument  made  It  BO  Incapable  of  hearing 
lateral  motion,  that  the  two  sides  were  twisted  over 
one  another.  ■(  "„  strictures, vol.  3,  p.  359,  Bvo.  I.und. 
1H20.)  Borne  other  cases,  however,  which  have  oc- 
curred In  St.  Qeorge'i  Hospital,  have  had  the  affect  of 
satisfying  numerous  very  good  judges,  that,  as  a  ge- 
neral  practice,  the  high  operation  ought  to  he  aban- 
doned. 

Whoever  follows  this  method  of  operating  should 
alwaya  be  provided  with  leveral  tubei  and  stllet!  of 
different  lengtbi  and  curvatures;  for,  in  the  only  caae 
in  which  I  have  aeen  the  operation  attempted,  the  ex- 
tremtty  of  the  catheter  could  not  he  made  to  project 
the  fundus  oi  the  bladdi  r  towarda  the  pubes,  and  after 
lops  protracted  endeavoun  had  been  made  io  bring  the 

end  "I  the  Inatrumenl  upwards  and  forwards,  the  tube 
broke,  and  the  Operation  was  left  unfinished.  The 
impression  upon  my  mind  waa,  that  no  resistance  of 
the  bladder  could  account  for  what  happened,  and  that 
the  lauii  lay  In  the  Inatrumenl  itaeff,  which  should 
have  been  exchanged  for  another  of  more  suitable  form, 
.•i^-u.iii  ;n  it  wai  found  to  !»•  Inapplicable,  And  I  be- 
lieve thai  If  attention  be  paid  to  the  suggestion  of  ai- 

WB]  I  bavins  Bl  band  a  lufflclenl  number  of  tubes  and 
sub  ts  hi  dub  lent  length!  and  curvatures,  Sir  Everard 
Home's  new  method  will  he  the  best  modification  ot 
the  high  operation  yet  proposed.  The  slip  of  linen, 
however,  I  think  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  by  its  irrita- 
tion than  any  good,  as  aconductor  of  the  urine  or  mat- 
ter out  of  the  wound.     At  all  events,   as  Sir   Everard 

baa  observed.  It  should  never  be  passed  into  the  blad- 
der itself,    whenever  i  am  asked  my  opinion  of  the 

high  operation,  I  always  restrict  my  approval  of  far- 
Is  of  it  to  cases  in  which  the  Calculus  is  known 
in  forehand  to  be  of  very  large  size,  or  the  urethra  and 
gland  are  diseased.  The  reasons  urged  by 
hi  Carpue,  In  favour  of  the  high  operation  in  moal 
caseeara:  I.  Because  It  la  generally,  performed  In  less 

lime ;  a  point  \\  huh  may  he  disputed,  though  it  is  per- 
haps not  worth  contesting,  since  the  danger  of  an  ope 

ration  ca t  always  be  truly  estimated  by  the  length 

ni  time  which  the  patient  remains  In  the  operating 
ri i.  slow  and  gentle  ; seeding!  sometimes  contri- 
buting to  his  safety.  •.!.  There  ii  leas  pain;  a  remark, 
the  juitness  ol  «i  filch  musi  depend,  perhaps,  upon  the 
manner  in  which  each  operation  is  dune.  3.  There  la 
no  leai  of  a  fetal  hemorrhage;  a  consideration  which 
1  ad  mil  la  one  good  reason  in  favour  of  the  high  opera- 
tion; though  the  lateral  operation  is  only  Bubject  to 
risk  of  hemorrhage  when  the  Incisions  are  directed  in 
n  manner  not  sanctioned  In  this  Dictionary.    4.  There 

is  no  division  of  the  prostate  and  Inferior  pail  of  the 
bladder  ;  no,  but  there  is  one  of  the  fundus,  so  lhat 
p.  i  hap- on  tins  point  the  two  operations  stand  upon 
an  equality.  As  for  there  being  no  danger  in  the  high 
operation  of  wounding  the  rectum,  it  is  undoubtedly 
an  advantage,  though  the  accident,  as  far  as  I  have 
m -i  ii.  is  not  followed  by  any  serious  consequences,  and 
can  only  happen  from  inattention  to  rules  easily  fol- 
lowed.  ">  The  stone,  If  of  a  certain  size,  cannot  he 
extra*  ted  by  the  lateral  operation,  hut  admits  of  being 
■o  b]  the  high  operation.  Of  all  the  reasons  for  the 
latter  practice,  this  appears  lo  me  the  strongest,  with 

the  exception,  perhaps,  of  disease  ill  the  urethra  and 
prostate.  6.  A  small  stone  is  more  readily  discovered 
in   this   method  than   in  the  lateral  operation;  a  point 

which  I  consider  questionable,  and,  at  all  event-,  nol 

sufficiently   Important   to   form   a  ground  for  the  high 

operation.  Indeed,  the  longtime  which  several  pa- 
ti.  uis  in  Bt  George's  Hospital  were  subjected  to  Die 
agon]  caused  bj  repeatedl]  groping  and  fishing  for  the 

stone  in  vain,  has  now  tilled  a  great  many  judicious 

surgeom  a  llh  strong  aversion  to  n  continuance  of  the 
attempts  to  revive  In  this  country  the  practice  of  the 
high  operation.    7.  If  a  stone  breaks,  the  particles  can 

be  extracted   With   more   certainty  than   ill  the  lateral 

operation:  on  tins  question  authors  differ,  and  the  re- 
mark! in  the  foregoing  passage  are  rather  against  the 

mass  oi  the  statement.    8.  The  high  operation 
enable!  the  surgeon  to  remove  encysted  calculi  with 


greater  ease;  a  reason  which  may  perhaps  be  generally 
true,  but  which  is  somewhat  weakened  by  the  con- 
sideration that  encysted  calculi  are  not  very  frequent. 
Mr.  Carpue  allows  that  the  high  operation  should  not 
be  selected  when  the  patient  is  corpulent,  and  the  blad- 
der is  thickened  and  diseased,  so  that  its  fundus  cannot 
be  raised  above  the  pubes.— (See  Hist,  of  the  High 
Operation,  p.  173,  8vo.  Land.  1819.) 

Although  Scarpa  thinks  tiie  lateral  operation  un- 
likely to  answer  when  the  calculus  exceeds  twenty 
lines  in  its  less  diameter,  he  considers  the  high  ope- 
ration also  useless  in  such  a  case,  and  even  fatal;  be- 
cause, according  to  his  observations,  when  the  stone 
is  very  large,  the  bladder  and  kidneys  are  almost  al- 
ways too  much  diseased  for  the  patient  to  recover. — 
(Observations  sul  Taglio  Retto  Vesicate, p.  3  and  48, 
4to.  Pavia,  1823.)  He  has  only  met  with  two  cases  to 
the  contrary.  However,  in  another  place,  in  consider- 
ing the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  high  ope- 
ration, as  compared  with  that  performed  through  the 
rectum,  in  cases  where  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  ex- 
tracted by  the  perinxum,  he  gives  his  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  former. — (P.  47.)  The  high  operation  he 
also  considers  the  only  method  by  which  women  can 
be  cured  without  leaving  them  afflicted  with  an  incon- 
tinence of  urine.— (P.  49.)  However,  alter  the  facts 
related  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Thomas  and  others 
[Land,  Med.  Chir.  Trans.),  and  Dr.  Hamilton  I  Edin. 
Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  117),  few  surgeons  would 
think  of  having  recourse  to  so  dangerous  an  operation 
in  preference  to  the  simple  and  safe  plan  of  dilating 
the  meatus  urinarius.  I  decline  entering  into  any 
strict  consideration  of  the  Inconveniences  to  which 
this  method  isexclusively  subject,  especially  the  greater 
vicinity  of  the  wound  to  the  peritoneum  and  small 
and  the  division  of  that  membrane  and  pro- 
trusion of  the  viscera:  accidents,  which  will  be  found 
by  any  body  who  chooses  to  look  over  the  cases  on 
record,  not  lo  have  been  unl'rcquent. 

in  December,  1818,  Mr.  Kirbv,  of  Dublin,  performed 
the  high  operation  for  the  extraction  of  an  elastic  gum 
Catheter,  Which   bad  slipped   into  the  bladder  through 

the  cannula  of  a  trocar,  with  which  paracentisis  bad 

been  performed.  No  contrivance  was  found  in  i 1 Meaty 
for  lifting  ii|i  the  fundus  of  the  bladder.  The  punc- 
ture already  made  was  enlarged,  and  after  the  opera- 
tion was  finished,  acathetei  was  placed  in  the  wound, 
but  w  as  withdrawn  on  the  4th  day,  as  the  urine  passeu 
out  by  the  side  of  it.  The  case  terminated  well. — (See 
Kirln/s  Cases,  p.  92,  Ac.  8vo.  Dublin,  1819.)  In  an 
example,  In  which  the  calculus'  was  lodged  in  the  fun- 
dus or  a  little  boy's  bladder,  aged  six  years,  Dr.  Bal- 
lingall  undertook  the  high  operation,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  stone  might  have  been  more  easily  ex- 
tracted above  the  pubes  than  from  the  perineum. 
Great  difficulties  were  experienced,  however,  in  getting 
it  out;  and  the  peritoneal  inflammation  which  ensued 
had  a  fatal  termination.  The  stone  measured  inoie 
than  two  inches  in  one  diameter,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  the  other ;  while  the  space  between  the  tubero- 
sities of  the  ischium  was  only  two  and  a  half  inches. — 
(See  Edin.  .Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.)  Lithotomy,  in 
whatei '  i  way  performed,  when  the  stone  is  encysted 
i  a  circumstance  that  unavoidably  lengthens  the  opera- 
tion and  leads  to  great  disturbance  of  the  parts),  is 
generally  unsuccessful ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
sider this  example  as  more  against  the  high  than  the 
lateral  operation,  which  might  have  been  attended,  as 
Dr.  Ballingall  observes,  with  even  greater  difficulties. 

[The  high  operation  of  lithotomy  was  first  per- 
formed In  this  country  by  Dr.  Gibson,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  since 
by  Dr.  M'Clellan  and  others.  It  was  preferred  because 
of  the  great  size  of  the  stone  in  these  cases,  rendering 
it  improbable  that  extraction  could  be  effected  through 
the  perineum.— Reese.] 

LATERAL   OPERATION. 

So  named  from  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  being  laterally  cut. 

From  some  quotations  made  by  Mr.  Carpue  from 
the  works  of  Franco,  it  appears  clear  enough  that  the 
latter  was  not  only  the  inventor  of  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, but  lhat  he  placed  his  patients  in  the  position 
adopted  at  the  present  lime,  usnl  similar  instruments 
to  those  now  employed  (excepting  liiat  his  gone*  had] 
no  sharp  sidej,  and  made  the  same  i net! rone.     Now, 
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as  this  claim  of  Franco  to  an  invention  of  such  im- 
portance had  been  nearly  or  quite  forgotten,  when  Mr. 
Carpue's  work  made  its  appearance,  the  latter  gentle- 
man deserves  much  praise  for  reminding  the  profession 
of  what  is  due  to  the  memory  of  an  old  surgeon  wiiose 
name  must  flourish  as  long  as  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  surgery  is  interesting  to  mankind.  But 
though  Franco  appears  probably  to  have  practised  the 
lateral  operation,  or  something  very  much  like  it,  he 
never  established  the  method  as  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  surgery,  which  measure  was  left  to  be  com- 
pleted long  afterward  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  called 
himself  Fiere  Jacques:  he  came  to  Paris  in  1697, 
bringing  with  him  abundance  of  certificates  of  his  dex- 
terity in  operating;  and  having  made  his  history 
known  to  the  court  and  magistrates,  he  got  an  order  to 
cut  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu  and  the  Charite,  where  he  ope- 
rated on  about  fifty  persons.  His  success,  however, 
did  not  equal  his  promises,  and  according  to  Dionis, 
some  loss  of  reputation  was  the  consequence. 

Frire  Jacques  used  a  large  round  staff  without  a 
groove,  and  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
he  depressed  its  handle,  with  an  intention  of  making 
the  portion  of  this  viscus,  which  he  wished  to  cut,  ap- 
proach the  perinaeum.  He  then  plunged  a  long  dag- 
ger-shaped knife  into  the  left  hip,  near  the  tuber  ischii, 
two  finger-breadths  from  the  perina;um,  and  pushing  it 
towards  the  bladder,  opened  it  in  its  body,  or  as  near 
the  neck  as  he  could,  directing  his  incision  upwards 
from  the  anus.  He  never  withdrew  his  knife  till  a 
sufficient  opening  had  been  made  for  the  extraction  of 
the  stone.  Sometimes  he  used  a  conductor  to  guide 
the  forceps,  hut  more  commonly  directed  them  with 
his  finger,  which  he  passed  into  the  wound  after  with- 
drawing the  knife.  When  he  had  hold  of  the  stone, 
he  used  to  draw  it  out  in  a  quick  rough  manner,  heed- 
Jess  of  the  bad  consequences.  His  only  object  was  to 
get  the  stone  extracted,  and  he  disregarded  every  thing 
else;  all  preparatory  means,  all  dressings,  all  after 
treatment. — (Milan,  p.  23.) 

But  although  Frere  Jacques,  totally  ignorant  of  ana- 
tomy, and  rude  and  indiscriminate  in  practice,  sunk 
into  disrepute,  some  eminent  surgeons  conceived,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  parts  which  he  cut,  that  his  me- 
thod might  be  converted  into  a  most  useful  operation. 

The  principal  defect  in  his  first  manner  of  cutting 
was  the  want  of  a  groove  in  his  staff,  and  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  of  carrying  the  knife  into  the  bladder. 
At  length  Frire  Jacques  was  prevailed  upon  to  study 
anatomy,  by  which  his  judgment  was  corrected,  and 
he  readily  embraced  several  improvements,  which 
were  suggested  to  him.  Indeed,  we  are  informed,  that 
he  now  succeeded  better  and  knew  more  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  Mr.  Sharp  says,  that  when  he  himself 
was  in  France  in  1702,  he  saw  a  pamphlet  published 
by  this  celebrated  character,  in  which  his  method  of 
operating  appeared  so  much  improved,  that  it  scarcely 
differed  from  later  practice.  Frere  Jacqueshad  learned 
the  necessity  of  dressing  the  wound  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  had  profited  so  much  from  the  criticisms  of 
Mery,  Fagon,  Felix,  and  Hunauld,  that  he  then  used  a 
staff'  with  a  groove,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary, 
had  cut  thirty-eight  patients  successively,  without 
losing  one. — [Sharp's  Operations.) 

In  short,  as  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  he  lost 
fewer  patients  than  we  do  at  the  present  day,  in  ope- 
rating with  a  gorget.  He  is  said  to  have  cut  nearly 
5000  patients  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  though  per- 
secuted by  the  regular  lithotomists,  he  was  imitated 
by  Marechal  at  Paris,  Raw  in  Holland,  and  by  Bamber 
and  Cheselden  in  England,  where  his  operation  was 
perfected. — (Allan.) 

For  a  particular  history  of  FreVe  Jacques,  and  his 
operations,  Allan  refers  us  to  Bussiere's  Letter  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  Philos.  Trans.  1099.  Observations  snr 
la  Maniire  dc  Tailler  dans  les  deux  Sexes,  pour  I' Ex- 
traction de  la  Pierrc,pratiquic  par  F.  Jacques,  par  J 
Mery.  Lister's  Journey  tn  Paris  in  1698.  Cours 
d'  Operations  de  Chirurgie,  par  Dionis.  Garengeot, 
Traiti  des  Operations,  t.  3.  Morand,  Opuscules  de 
Chirurgie,  part  2. 

Among  the  many  who  saw  Frdrc  Jacques  operate, 
was  the  famous  Raw,  who  carried  his  method  into 
Holland,  and  practised  it  with  amazing  success.  He 
never  published  any  account  of  it  himself,  though  he 
admitted  several  to  his  operations:  but  after  liis  death, 
ins  successor,  Albinus,  gave  the  world  a  very  circum- 


stantial detail  of  all  the  processes;  and  mentions  ■■ 
one  of  Raw's  improvements,  that  he  used  to  open'th 
bladder  between  its  neck  and  the  ureter.  But  either 
Albinus  in  his  relation,  or  Raw  himself  in  his  suddo- 
sition,  was  mistaken ;  since  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
cut  the  bladder  in  that  part  upon  the  common  staff 
without  also  wounding  the  neck.— (Sharp,  in  Opera- 
tions and  Critical  Inquiry.) 

Raw's  method  was  objectionable  even  when  accom- 
plished, as  the  urine  could  not  readily  escape,  and  it 
became  extravasated  around  the  rectum  so  as'to  pro- 
duceterrible  mischief.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Raw's 
really  successful  plan  was  only  imitative  of  Frire  Jac- 
ques's second  improved  one,  though  he  was  nol  honour- 
able enough  to  confess  it. 

Dr.  Bamber  was  the  first  man  in  England  who  made 
a  trial  of  Raw's  method  on  the  living  subject,  which  he 
did  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Cheselden,  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising  the  high  operation 
gladly  abandoned  it  on  receiving  the  account  of  Raw's 
plan  and  success ;  and,  a  few  days  after  Bamber  he 
began  to  cut  in  this  way  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.' 

Cheselden  used  at  first  to  operate  in  the  following 
manner.  The  patient  being  placed  and  tied  much  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  at  this  day,  the  operator  intro- 
duces a  hollow  grooved  steel  catheter  into  die  bladder 
and  with  a  syringe,  mounted  with  an  ox's  ureter,  in- 
jects as  much  warm  water  into  it  as  the  patient  can 
bear  without  pain :  the  water  being  kept  from  running 
out  by  a  slip  of  flannel  tied  round  the  penis,  the  end  of 
the  catheter  is  to  be  held  by  an  assistant,  whose  prin- 
cipal care  is  to  keep  it  from  rising,  but  not  at  all  to  di- 
rect the  groove  to  the  place  where  the  incision  is  to  be 
made. 

With  a  pointed  convex-edged  knife,  the  operator, be- 
ginning  about  an  inch  above  the  anus,  on  the  leftside 
of  the  raphe,  between  the  accelerator  urinse,  and  erec- 
tor penis,  makes  an  incision  downwards  by  the  side  of 
the  sphincter  ani,  a  little  obliquely  outwards  as  it  de- 
scends, from  two  and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  length, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  or  size  and  struc- 
ture of  the  parts.  This  incision  he  endeavours  to 
make  all  at  one  stroke,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  skin, 
fat,  and  all,  or  part  of  the  levator  ani,  which  lies  in 
his  way.  This  done,  he  passes  his  left  fore-finger  into 
the  middle  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  press  the  rectum 
to  one  side,  that  it  may  he  in  less  danger  of  being  cut; 
and  taking  a  crooked  knife  in  his  other  hand,  with  the 
edge  on  the  concave  side,  he  thrusts  the  point  of  it 
through  the  wound,  close  by  his  finger,  into  the  bladder, 
between  the  vesicula  seminalis  and  os  ischium  of  the 
same  side.  This  second  incision  is  continued  upwards 
till  the  point  of  the  knife  comes  out  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  first.  The  incision  being  completed,  the  operator 
passes  his  left  fore-finger  through  the  wound  into  the 
bladder,  and  having  felt  and  secured  the  stone,  he  in- 
troduces the  forceps,  pulls  out  his  finger,  and  extracts 
the  stone. 

As  the  bladder  was  distended,  Cheselden  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  cut  on  the  groove  of  the  staff,  anil  that 
as  this  viscus  was  sufficiently  pressed  down  by  the  in- 
strument, the  forceps  could  be  very  well  introduced 
without  the  use  of  any  director  except  the  finger. 
—(Postscript  to  Douglas's  History  of  the  LateralOpe- 
ration,  1726.) 

With  respect  to  this  first  of  Cheselden's  plans,  Sharp 
says,  the  operations  were  exceeding  dexterous;  but  the 
wound  of  the  bladder,  retiring  back  when  it  was  empty, 
did  not  leave  a  ready  issue  for  the  urine,  which  insinu- 
ated itself  among  the  neighboring  muscles  and  cellu- 
lar substance,  and  four  out  of  the  ten  patients  on  whom 
the  operation  was  done,  perished,  and  some  of  the 
others  narrowly  escaped. — (Sharp's  Operations.) 

Cheselden,  finding  that  he  lost  so  many  patients  in 
imitating  Raw,  according  to  the  directions  given  liy 
Albinus,  began  a  new  manner  of  operating,  which  he 
thus  describes:  "  I  first  make  as  long  an  incision  M  I 
well  can,  beginning  near  the  place  where  the  old  ope- 
ration ends,  and  cutting  down  between  the  musculus 
accelerator  urinre  and  erector  penis,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  Intestinum  rectum:  I  then  feel  for  the  staff,  and 
cut  upon  it  the  length  of  the  prostate  gland  straight 
on  to  the  bladder,  holding  down  the  gut  all  the  while 
with  one  or  two  fingers  of  my  left  hand."— (Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body,  ed.  1730.)  §  , 

It  deserves  remark,  that  it  was  Cheselden's  second 
manner  of  cutting,  which  was  described  in  the  Opt* 
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■'    taml,  who  was  deputed,  and 
had  in-  ■                                 the  Royal  Academy  of 
ime  ovet  to  l-.ngiainl,  ud  i  are 
in. in  Mr.  Cheselden  himself,  his  way  of  operating  for 
ngly  we  imii  Hiai  mart  French 
iklnglbeir  account  from  Moraed,  describe  Che- 
■  i  mill,  no)  in-  third  operation,  as  thai  which 
in   Invented,  and  beari  his  name.    But  thai  Mr.  Che- 
selden never  resumed  in-  aec I  manner  of  cutting, 

may  L»ir  Inferred  from  hia  continuing  i"  deeerlbe  (he 
third  only  la  all  the  edition!  of  ins  anatomy  published 
aftei  1730.-  (5«(  a  not*  by  ./.  Thornton,  M.t>-,  annexed 
tn  Ai«  new  edition  of  I imi^in  i't  Appendiz.   Edinburgh, 

Tin'  Inttrumenta  which  Cheselden  employed  in  his 
third  and  most  improved  mode  ol  cutting  for  the  stone, 
were  a  naff,  an  Im  laion  knife,  a  gorget,  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, and  a  crooked  needle  carrying  a  waxed  thread. 
The  patient  being  placed  <>n  ■  table,  bis  wrists  are 
brought  down  in  iIk'  ouuidea  of  ins  ankles,  and  secured 
.here  by  proper  bandages,  ins  knees  having  ftrsi  been 
bi  nt,  and  hia  heels  brought  back  neat  hi-  buttocks. 

Cheselden  used  then  to  take  a  catheter,  first  dipped 
in  oil,  and  introduce  it  Into  the  bladder,  where  having 
Mm  in  d  for  ami  discovered  the  stone,  be  gave  the  in- 
strtunent  to  one  ol  ins  colleagues,  whom  he  desired  to 
satisfy  himself  w  nether  there  was  a  stone  or  not.  The 
assistant,  standing  on  ins  right-hand,  held  the  handle 
ni  the  staff  between  ins  Angers  and  thumb,  inclined  it  a 
little  towards  the  patient's  right  thigh, and  chew  the 
concave  ilde  close  up  to  the  on  pubis,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  urethra  as  far  .as  possible  from  the  rectum. 

The  iiinnvr  of  the  staff  being  thus  turned  outwardly 
and  laterally,  Cheselden  sat  down  in  a  low  chair,  and 
keeping  the  skm  of  the  perineum   steady  with   the 

in ii  ami  fun-  finger  of  hie  lefl  hand,  he  made  the 

Aral  m  outward  Incision  through  the  Integuments  from 
above,  downwards,  beginning  on  the  lefl  side  of  the 
raphe,  between  the  scrotum  and  verge  of  the  anus, 
.iini'i-t  as  high  up  as  where  the  skin  of  the  perinamm 
Mm  the  bag  containing  the  testicles.  Thence 
he  continued  the  wound  obliquely  outward 
down  as  the  middle  of  the  margin  of  the  anus,  at 

al t  half  an  inch  distance  from  It,  ami  consequent!] 

beyond  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.    He  was  always 

careful   10   make  this  mitward  wound  as  large 

could  with  safety.  Having  rut  the  t.n  rather  deeply, 
especially  mar  tin-  rectum,  he  used  to  put  hi-  lefl  fore 
finger  into  the  wound,  ami  keep  it  there  till  the  Internal 
incision  w  as  quite  finished  ;  first  in  direct  the  point  of 

his  knife  into  the  groove  of  the  Staff,  "  hlch  he  now  felt 
with  the  cud  of   bis  finger;   and  secondly,  to   hold   and 

pn'vi  nt  the  rectum  from  being  wounded,  by  the  side  of 
winch  Ins  knife  was  to  pass.    This  Inward  incision 

Cheselden  made  with  more  caution  than  the  former. 
His  knife  fust  entered  the  groove  of  the  rostrated  or 
Straight  part  of  the  Staff,  through  the  side  of  the  blad- 
der, Immediately  above  the  prostate,  and  its  point  was 
afterward  brought  along  the  same  groove  in  the  direc- 
tion downwards  and  forwards,  or  towards  himself. 
Cheselden  thus  divided  that  part  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder  which  lay  upon  the  prostate  gland,  of 
winch  he  next  cut  the  outside  of  one-half  obliquely, 
according  to  the  direction  and  Whole  length  of  the  ure- 
thra within  it,  and  finished  the  internal  incision,  by  di- 
viding the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
i  onvei  pan  of  Ins  stall; 

A  sufficient  opening  being  made,  Cheselden  used  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  hia  linger  still  remaining  in  the 

WOUnd       Next   he   put   the  beak    of    his  gOTgel   ill   the 

groove  of  the  staff,  ami  then  thrust  it  into  tin-  bladder. 

'The  stall'  was  now  Withdrawn,  and,  while  he  held  the 
gorgel  with  his  left  hand,  he  Introduced  the  forceps 
w  ith  the  ll.it  side  nppc  rmo-i,  with  L'reat  caution,  along 
the  concavity  Of  the  gorget  When  tile  forceps  were  in 
the  bladder,  be  w  illnlrew  the  gorget,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  two  handles  of  the  forceps  w  ith  both  his  hands,  he 
searched  gently  for  the  stone,  while  the  blades  were 
still  kept  shut.  As  soon  as  the  calculus  was  felt,  the 
forceps  wen  opened,  and  an  attempt  made  to  g,t  the 
lower  blade  undei  the  stone,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
more  conveniently  laid  lasld  of.  This  betas,  done,  the 
stone  w  as  extrai  ti  d  w  Ith  a  very  slow  motion,  in  order 
to  give  the  parte  time  to  dilate,  and  the  fori 
gently  turned  ill  all  directions. 

Wl:i  n  the  Stone  w  a-  \  i  i  y  -mall  and  did  not  lie  well 

in  the  forceps,  Cheselden  used  to  withdraw  this  instru- 


ment, and  introduce  his  finger  into  the  bladder,  for  thu 
purpose  01'  turning  the  stone,  and  disengaging  it  from 
the  folds  of  the  lining  of  the  bladder,  in  which  a  was 
sometimes  entangled.  Then  the  gorget  was  passed  in 
again  on  the  upper  side  of  his  ringer,  and  turned  a-  soon 
as  the  latter  was  pulled  out.  Lastly,  the  forceps  were 
introduced  and  the  stone  extracted.  Willi  the  \  ii  w  of 
hindering  a  soft  stone  from  breaking  during  its  extrac 
tn hi  Cheselden  used  to  put  one  or  more  of  his  fingers 
between  the  branches  of  his  forceps,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  greater  pressure  upon  it,  than  what  was  just  ne- 
cesaary  to  hold  it  together.  But  when  it  did  break,  or 
there  were  more  calculi  than  one,  he  used  to  extract 
I  lie  single  -tones  or  fragments  one  after  another,  re- 
peating  the  introduction  of  his  fingers  and  fe 
often  as  there  was  occasion.  Cheselden  took  care  not 
to  thrust  the  forceps  so  far  into  the  bladder  as  to  bruise 
or  wound  its  opposite  side  ;  and  he  was  equally  careful 
not  to  pinch  any  folds  of  its  inner  coat.  In  tins  way 
Cheselden  saved'  fifty  patients  out  of  fifty-two,  whom 
he  cut  successively  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.—  (Jlppen- 
dix  to  Ihe  History  of  the  Lateral  Operation,  by  J. 
Douglas.    1731.) 

Cheselden,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  inventor, 
believed  that  he  bad  discovered  an  operation  which 
was  not  susceptible  of  improvement ;  yet  he  himself 
changed  the  manner  of  his  incision  not  less  than  three 
times,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  1st.  He  cut  into 
the  body  of  the  bladder,  behind  the  prostate,  when  he 
imitated  Raw.  2dly.  He  cut  another  part  of  the  blad- 
der, viz.,  the  neck,  and  the  thick  substance  of  the  pros- 
tate; this  is  his  lateral  mode  of  incision.  3dly.  He 
changed  a  third  time,  not  the  essential  form  of  the  in- 
cision, hut  the  direction  in  which  he  moved  the  knife  ; 
for,  in  his  first  operation,  when  imitating  the  supposed 
operation  Ol  Itaw  and  Frere  Jacques,  he  passed  his 
knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  befween  the  tuber 
i-cini  and  the  vesical®  seminales,  and  all  his  incision 
lay  behind  the  prostate  gland.  In  this  second  opera- 
lion,  he  pushed  his  knife  into  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  immediately  behind  the  bulb,  and  ran  it 

down  through  the  substance  of  the  gland;  but  his  in- 
cision stopped  at  the  membranous  part  or  body  of  the 

bladder.  But  in  his  third  operation,  after  vciy  large 
external  incisions,  he  passed  Ins  knife  deeply  into  the 
great  hollow  under  the  tubei  lacbii,  entered  it  into  the 

body  of  the  bladder  immediately  behind  the  gland, 
and,  chawing  it  towards  himself,  cut  through  the  whole 
Substance  of  the  gland,  and  even  a  part  of  the  urethra, 
"rutting  the  same  parts  the  contrary  wav."  By  carry- 
ing the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand  before  the  knife,  in 
dissecting  tow  arils  the  body  of  the  bladder,  he  protected 
the  rei  turn  more  perfectly  than  he  could  do  in  running 
the  knife  backwards  along  the  groove  of  the  staff;  and 
by  striking  bis  knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder,  and 
drawing  it  towards  him  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  gland,  he  was  sure  to  make  an  ample  wound. — 
{J.  Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  152.) 
And,  as  Mr.  Key  has  correctly  stated,  Cheselden's  aim 
was  to  to  divide  the  prostate,  in  the  depending  part  of 
its  left  lobe  :  the  edge  of  the  knife  was  turned  upwards, 
and  in  this  position  carried  into  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der behind  the  prostate  gland.— (On  the  Sutton  of  the 
Prostate  Gland,  e$-c.  p.  10.) 

LATERAL  OPERATION  AS  PERFORMED  AT  THE  PRESENT 
DAY  WITH  CUTTING  GOROETS. 

The  gorget  has  the  same  kind  of  form  as  one  of  the 
instruments  used  by  F.  Colot  and  others,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  apparatus  major,  and  the  common 
opinion  that  the  conductor  of  Hildanus  was  the  first 
model  of  it,  is  not  exactly  true  ;  but  it  diners  from  the 
instruments  employed  by  these  ancient  surgeons,  in 
having  a  cutting  edge.  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins  thought, 
that  if  its  right  side  were  sharpened  into  a  cutting 
tfaje,  it  might  be  safely  pushed  into  the  bladder,  guided 
by  the  staff,  so  as  to  make  the  true  lateral  incision  in 
the  left  side  of  the  prostate  gland  more  easily,  and  with 
less  ri-k  of  injuring  the  adjacent  parts,  than  Cheselden 
could  do  with  the  knife;  and  surgeons  were  pleased 
with  a  contrivance,  w  hicli  saved  them  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  dissecting  parts,  with  the  anatomy  of  which 
all  were  not  equally  well  acquainted — [J.  Bell,  .Wan.) 

As  Scarpa  observes:  To  render  the  execution  of  the 
lateral  operation  easier  to  surgeons  of  less  experience 
than  Cheselden,  was  the  motive  which  induced  Haw- 
kins to  propose  his  gorget.     He  thought,  that  two 
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raight  near  its  point,  but  gradually  rises,  and  become, 
mvex  above  the  level  of  the  staff,  so  Umt  |U  vm£. 


K'raiiM 


straig 
convex  ; 

convexity  is  seven  lines  broad.  LaYtly,  the  iwhnaZ! 
of  the  cutting  edge  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  di 
rector  is  exactly  at  an  angle  of  69o;  ,nat  is  ,0 ,  .  (| 
same  as  the  left  side  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the'lon 
gitudinal  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urethra.— (See  Scar- 
pa's  Memoir  on  Hawkins's  Gorget ;  transl  im  Mr 
Briggs,  p.  12.  17.)  '    *      ■ 

For  more  than  twenty  years  the  instrument  makers 
in  London  have  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  a  joniet 
which  Mr.  Abernethy  invented,  and  which,  in  toe  vtc 


great  advantages  would  be  gained  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument;  one,  of  executing  invariably  the  lateral 
incision  of  Cheselden ;  the  other,  of  constantly  guard- 
ing the  patient,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  opera- 
tion, from  injury  of  the  rectum,  and  of  the  arteria 
pudica  profunda.  The  utility  of  the  latter  object 
(says  Scarpa)  cannot  be  disputed,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  convexity  of  the  director  of  the  instrument  defends 
the  rectum  from  injury,  and  that  its  cutting  edge  not 
being  inclined  horizontally  towards  the  tuberosity  and 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  hut  turned  upwards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urethra, 
cannot  wound  the  pudic  artery.  But  with  respect  to 
the  first  advantage,  or  that  of  executing  precisely  the 
lateral  incision  of  Cheselden,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  does  not  completely  fulfil  the  intention  which  he 

proposed,  not  only  on  account  of  the  cutting  edge  of  j  called  the  shoulder,  is  removed 
his  instrument  not  being  raised  enough  above  the  level 
of  the  staff,  to  penetrate  sufficiently  the  substance  of 
the  prostate  gland,  and  consequently  to  divide  it  to  a 
proper  depth  ;  but  because,  being  too  much  turned  up- 
wards at  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  lay  open  the  base 
of  the  prostate  gland,  it  does  not  divide  it  laterally, 
but  rather  at  its  upper  part,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  the  arch  of  the  pubes;  an 
opening  of  all  others  in  the  perinaeum  the  most  con- 
fined, and  presenting  the  greatest  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  the  stone  from  the  bladder. — (See  also  Key 
on  Lithotomy,  p.  10.)  The  breadth  of  the  point  of  the 
director  is,  besides,  so  disproportionate  to  the  diameter 
of  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  that,  from  the 
great  resistance  with  which  it  meets,  the  instrument 
may  easily  slip  from  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  pass 
between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  a  serious  accident, 
which  has  very  often  happened  even  in  the  hands  of 
experienced  surgeons. 

Scarpa  considers  all  the  modifications  of  Hawkins's 
gorget  proposed  by  B.  Bell,  Desault,  Cline,  and  Cruik- 
shank  as  deteriorations  of  the  original  instrument.  B. 
Bell  (he  observes)  has  diminished  the  breadth  of  the 
director,  but  given  the  cutting  edge  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion. The  horizontal  direction  of  the  cutting  edge  is 
also  preferred  by  Desault,  Cline,  and  Cruikshank  ; 
but  they  have  enlarged  the  director  and  flattened  the 
part  which  was  previously  concave.  Aware  of  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  pudic  artery  by  the  horizontal 
direction  of  the  gorget,  they  direct  the  handle  of  the 
staff  to  be  inclined  towards  the  patient's  right  groin, 
and  the  gorget  to  be  pushed  along  it,  inclined  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  obtuse  edge  may  be  directed  towards 
the  rectum,  and  its  cutting  edge  placed  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  tuberosity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium 
to  avoid  wounding  the  artery.  Scarpa  contends,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  proper  degree  of  obli- 
quity to  the  staff,  and  that  such  inclination  of  the 
instrument  must  be  incommodious,  arbitrary,  and  un- 
stable, in  comparison  with  that  position  of  it  in  which 
the  handle  of  the  staff  is  held  in  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  body  of  the  patient,  and  its  concavity  placed 
against  the  arch  cf  the  pubes;  on  which  stability  of  the 
instrument  (says  Scarpa)  the  safety  and  precision  of 
the  lateral  operation  depend.  According  to  this  emi- 
nent professor,  the  defects  of  Hawkins's  original  gorget 
arise  from  the  excessive  breadth  of  the  director,  par- 
ticularly at  the  point;  the  want  of  sufficient  'elevation 
of  the  cutting  edge  above  the  level  of  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  and  the  uncertain  inclination  of  the  edge  to  the 
axis  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland.  The  cervix  of 
the  urethra  in  a  man  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
age  is  only  three  lines  in  diameter  at  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  gland,  four  lines  in  its  centre,  and  five  near 
the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  apex  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  rather  more  than  two  lines  in  thickness,  the 
body  or  centre  four,  and  the  base  six  and  sometimes 


ticularity  of  its  cutting  edge  turning  up  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  hears  much  analogy  to  the  instrument  lately  recom 
mended  by  Scarpa.  The  cutting  edge  is  straight,  and 
that  useless  and  dangerous  part  of  a  gorget, sometimes 
called  the  shoulder,  is  removed.  Admitting  that  the 
principles  of  the  lateral  operation,  as  inculcated  by 
Scarpa,  are  correct,  and  of  which  I  shall 
speak,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Abernethy's  gorget  is 
far  preferable  to  that  very  recently  proposed  by  Scarpa 
Its  edge  is  not  so  immoderately  turned  up,  and  It  will 
enter  with  more  ease,  and  less  risk  of  slipping  from  lie 
staff,  because  it  has  not  any  projecting  shoulder 
which,  while  the  staff  is  firmly  held  with  the  beak  of 
the  gorget  in  it,  can  have  no  other  effect  but  that  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  last  instrument. 

Gorgets  which  cut  on  both  sides  have  also  been 
sometimes  employed  in  England,  and  as  a  larger  open- 
ing can  be  obtained  by  them,  even  without  trespassing 
the  limits  of  the  incision  fixed  by  Scarpa,  that  is  to  say 
without  cutting  any  part  of  the  body  uf  the  bladder^ 
they  appear  to  promise  utility,  especially  when  the 
stone  is  suspected  to  be  large.  However,  they  are  le*s 
used  now  than  they  were  some  years  ago,  when  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  employed  them  in  Guy's  Hospital;  but 
I  am  unacquainted  with  the  particular  reasons  of  this 
change. 

[In  the  United  States,  when  the  gorget  is  used,  that 
of  Dr.  Physick  is  preferred,  it  being  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  much  keener  edge  near  the  point.  Dr.  Gib- 
son has  improved  the  gorget  of  Dr.  Physick,  by  con- 
structing the  blade  so  as  to  taper  from  the  outer  comer 
of  the  cutting  edge  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 
Professor  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  Cooper's  First  Lines, 
p.  508,  vol.  2,  says,  "It  has  been  urged  that  the  blades 
are  too  broad,  and  that  they  endanger  the  cutting  of 
what  has  been  called  the  prostate  fascia,  or  the  par- 
tition between  the  pelvis  and  the  abdomen.  Such  fears 
can  only  arise  from  mistaken  ideas  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  parts."— (See  Vol.  6  of  the  Medical  Repository.}— 
Reese.] 

Some  criticisms  on  Scarpa's  method  of  operating, 
and  a  few  remarks  on  the  size  and  direction  of  the 
lateral  incision,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  section 
of  the  present  article. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  as  I  think  with  considerable  reason, 
recommends  putting  the  patient  on  vegetable  diet  for  a 
little  while  previously  to  the  operation.  He  disapproves 
of  operating  when  the  kidneys  are  diseased,  the  blad- 
der is  ulcerated,  and  disease  in  the  chest,  asthma,  or 
any  irregularity  of  the  circulation  prevails.  He  has 
found  the  operation  generally  more  successful  in  the 
poor  and  labouring  classes,  than  in  the  rich  and  Inj- 
urious. Old  age  is  not  considered  by  him  as  on  ohjec 
tion  to  the  operation,  which  he  even  believes  mont 
successful  in  persons  from  sixty-one  to  sixty-three  years 
of  age.  If  the  patient  is  loaded  with  fat,  he  says,  lie 
chance  of  peritoneal  inflammation  is  always  great. 
According  to  his  experience,  convulsions,  having  a  fatal 
result,  are  frequent  after  operations  on  children,  par- 
ticularly when  much  blood  has  been  lost.— (See  lancet, 
vol.  2,  p.  316,  (S-c.)  When  a  stone  of  considerable  mag- 
._  nitude  is  accompanied  with  an  enlarged  prostate  gland, 
eight,  which  surrounds  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.    In    the  patient  (hesays)  rarely  recovers  from  the  operation. 


an  adult  of  middle  stature,  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  the  thickness  of  the  base  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  about  two  lines  less,  compared  with  that  of  a 
man  of  forty,  and  of  a  large  size.  The  precise  line 
in  which  the  lateral  incision  of  the  prostate  gland 
should  be  made  in  an  adult  (says  Scarpa),  is  found  to 
be  inclined  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  cervix  of  the 
urethra,  and  of  the  gland  itself,  at  an  angle  of  69°. 
Now,  from  these  data,  drawn  from  the  structure  of  the 
parts,  Scarpa  makes  the  director  of  his  gorget  only  four 
lines  broad  and  two  deep;  the  breadth  decreasing  at 
the  beak.     The  cutting  edge  of  the   instrument   is 


iVol.cit.  p.  345.) 

As  inflammation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum  is 
the  principal  danger  of  this  operation,  and,  under  an 
equal  degree  of  injury  and  violence,  is  most  likely  to 
happen  in  a  plethoric  subject,  it  has  been  a  question 
whether  venesection  should  not  be  practised  a  day  or 
two  before  the  patient  is  operated  upon,  supposing  that 
his  age  and  weakness  form  nrfprohibition.  The  chief 
reaso'n  which  prevents  the  common  observance  of  tbil 
practice  is,  that  a  great  deal  of  blood  is  sometimes  lost 
in  the  operation  itself.  A  vegetable  diet  for  a  week  or 
two  before  the  operation  seems  to  be  a  better  plan. 
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iwever,  Ihe  Ions  of  blond  in  the  operation  lias 
been  Inconsiderable,  the  patient  li  young  and  strong, 
and  particularly  when  the  operation  has  been  tedious, 
and  tile  bladder  ban  suffered  .i  good  deal,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  very  favourably  of  the  rule  of  bid 
patient  a  put  to  bi  d,  and  n  co 

the  iir>i  ill  pressing  efl  ctsol  the  operation.  An  open- 
ing medicine  ahonid  be  given  the  day  before  the  pa- 
cut,  and  ;i  clyatei  Injected  s  couple  of  houra 
before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  operation,  In  ordei  to 
empty  the  rectum,  and  thus  diminish  the  chance  of  its 

b<  Ing  w ided. 

i  im  i.iiiy  conaidered  advantageous  to  let  the 
bladder  be  lomewhat  distended,  and  the  patient  is 

directed  to  retain  hi>  urine  ■  certain  time 
Formerly,  aiugum  penis  was  some 

I  for  confining  the  urine  in  the  bladder;  but 
ii  .  into  the  profeaaion,  I  have  never 
beard  ol  Rue  contrivance  being  employed.  The  pre- 
tence of  Urine  in  the  bladder,  it  is  conceived,  may 
leaai  n  the  Bfeance  of  the  fundus  of  that  organ  being 
injured  by  tin-  gorgel  ,   but   as  the  beak  of  this  instru 

ineni  should  always  in  111  the  groove  ol  the  staff,  I  am 
not  lore  thai  the  r<  ason  foi  the  prat  lice  le  good.  The 
plan  is  disapproved  of  by  Sh  A.  Cooper,  who  says, 

tli.it  when   the   mine  collected  gushes  OUt,  the  bladder 

contracts,  and  i  mbrai  aa  the  itone  so  i  lost  ly  thai  ii  is 

difficult  to  gel  iii. id  ui  ihe  foreign  body  with  the  for- 

•.iii7,  vol.2,  p.  347.1 

Before  the  operation,    the    following   Instruments 

should  ail  be  arranged  ready  on  a  table,  a  stall' of  as 

large  a  dlaraetei  as  will  easily  admit  of  introduction, 

and  the  groove  of  which  la  very  deep,  and  closed  at 

the  extremity.    A  sharp  gorget,  with  a  beak  nicely  and 

accurately  adapted  in  ihe  deep  groove  of  the  preceding 

Instrument,  so  a  ly  and  securely.    Alurge 

inking  the  first  incisions.      Forceps  of 

i/.e-  and  forms  for  extracting  the  st •.     A 

blunt  pointed  curved  bistoury  for  enlarging  the  wound 

,  if  the  Incision  of  the  gorget  be  not 

sufficiently  large,  as  the  parts  should  never  be  lai  erated. 

i.i  Cat's  forceps  u  nil  teeth  for  breaking  tin 

■tone  H   t""  largl   lo  come  through  .my  wound  n  ason- 

ably  dilated,  a  syringe  foi  washing  out  clots  of  blood 
in  particles  ol  the  tone  a  practice,  however,  not 
considered  necessary  bj  Sir  A.  Cooper  |  Lancet,  vol. '.', 
b.  347);  a  scoop  foi  ihe  removal  ol  small  calculi  or 
fragments.    Two  strong  garters  or  bands,  with  which 

the  patient's  hands  and  feet  are  tied  together. 

The  curvature  of  the  staff  Is  a  mallei  of  consider 
able  Importance ;  because  the  direction  of  the  incision 
through  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is 

partly  determined  by  it.  The  French  surgeons,  con 
vim  id  of  the  advantage  of  introducing  the  gorget  in 
nun  oi'  the  axis  of  ihe  bladder,  alwaj  a  use  a 
staif,  which  Is  much  more  curved  than  what  English 
surgeons  employ.-    Bo  g  i  fait  d  Londres 

,;  1814,  o«  Parallii  di  'ioita,  <frc.  p.  319.) 

But  I  am  Inclined  to  believe  with  Scarpa,  that  upon 
the  whole  it  i~  best  iii  let  Ihe  curvature  of  the  staff 
correspond  exactly  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  neck  of 

the  urethra  and  prostate  gland. — {Opusculi  di  Chirur- 
fio,  ool.  I,  p.  39.) 

After  introducing  the  stall',  and  feeling  that  the  stone 
is  certainly  In  the  bladder,  the  patienl  is  to  lie  secured 
ime  position  as  was  described  in  the  account 
oi  I  In  si  Men's  latest  method  of  operating. 

The  assistant,  holding  up  the  scrotum  with  his  left 

hand,  is  with  his  rlgbl  to  hold  the  stall',  inclining  its 
handle    towards   the   right  gioin,  so   as  to   make  the 

grooi  ed  convexit]  of  the  Instrument  turn  towards  the 

left  side  of  the  pel  ina  inn.  Some  operators  also  like 
the  assistant  to  depress  the  handle  of  the  stall"  low  ards 

the  patient's  abdomen,  iii  older  to  make  its  convexity 

i  the  perinSB while  others  condemn  this 

pi  in.  assi  rting,  that  it  w  ithdraws  the  Instrument  from 
the  bladder.— (jJilan,  Src.) 
Scarpa  disapproves  of  inclining  the  handle  of  the 

utall"  tow  aids  the  patient's  right  groin,  and  be  expressly 

recommends  this  Instrument  to  oe  held  firmly  against 

the  auh  of  the  pubis,  in  a  hue  perpendicular  to  the 
body  of  the  patient,  so  tjiat  the  convex  part  of  the  di- 
raclot  may  be  placed  towards  the  rectum,  and  take  the 
axai  i  course  "t  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  urethra  and 
II  uh,  Src.  />.  40.]  This  position 
;i  i-  the  firmest  snd  moat  commodious  tn  the 
surgeon,  and  Scarpa  maintains,  that  on  such  stability 


of  the  instrument  the  safety  and  precision  of  the  lateral 
Operation  depend. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  directs  the  operator  to  hold  the  staff 
perpendicularly,  and  to  let  it  rest  on  the  stone,  as  he  has 
seen  man]  instances  in  which  the  gorgel  has  not 
entered  the  bladder,  owing  to  the  Blaffnot  ha\  ing  itself 
passed  into  it,  but  rested  against  the  prostate  gland. — 
incet,  vol.  2,  p.  319.) 

The  first  incision  should  always  commence  below 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  over  the  membranous  part  of 
this  canal,  at  the  plaee  where  the  operator  means  to 
make  bis  first  cut  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the 
cut  should  extend  at  least  three  inches,  obliquely  dow  n- 
u  ards  in  the-  left  of  the  raphe  of  the  perinaiuni,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
the  anus.  The  first  cut  should  descend  rather  beyond 
the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  anus  ;  for  it  is  a  general 
rule  in  surgery  to  make  free  external  incisions,  by 
which  the  BlUgeon  is  enabled  to  conduct  the  remaining 
steps  of  his  operation  with  greater  facility,  and  nowhere 
is  it  so  necessary  as  where  a  stone  is  to  be  extracted. — 
[Allan.)  That  excellent  surgical  writer,  Callisen,  lays 
it  dow  n  as  a  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  lateral  operation, 
that  the  incision  ought  nut  to  extend  to  such  parts  as 
can  make  no  impediment  to  the  extraction  of  the  stone  ; 
uud,  therefort  (says he),  the  bulb,  and  that  part  of  the 
urethra  which  is  surrounded  by  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
should  never  be  cut.  Only  those  parts  ought  to  be 
divided,  which  firmly  resist  the  safe  introduction  of 
instruments  into  the  bladder,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
shine.  Hence,  the  integuments  must  be  opened  by  an 
ample  incision,  and  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, transversus  perinai  muscle,  levator  ani,  and 
prostate  gland  be  properly  divided. — (Systema  Chi- 
rurgia  Hodiernal,  pars  2,  p.  655.)  Like  Scarpa,  how- 
ever, he  is  fearful  of  making  a  free  cut  through  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and,  in  lieu  of  doing  so,  prefers 
a  slow  and  cautious  dilatation  of  the  parts.  When 
the  external  cut  through  the  integuments,  fat,  and 
accelerator  urinal  muscle  has  been  executed,  the  next 
lo  divide  the  transversus  perinsl  muscle, 
which  stands,  like  a  bar,  across  the  triangular  hollow, 
out  of  which  alone  the  stone  can  be  easily  extracted. 
A  part  of  tin-  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
adjoining  the  prostate  eland,  is  next  to  be  laid  open  ; 
but  an  extensive  cut  through  it,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
bulb,  is  quite  unnecessary,  because  it  will  not  at  all 
facilitate  the  passage  of  ihe  stone  outwards. 

Having  placed  the  beak  of  the  gorget  in  the  groove 
of  Ihe  stall',  the  operator  takes  bold  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment firmly  with  his  left  band,  raises  its  handle  from 
the  abdomen,  so  that  it  may  form  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  body,  and  stands  up.  Before  attempting  to 
push  the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  however,  he  should 
slide  it  backwards  and  forwards,  With  a  wriggling 
motion,  that  he  may  fust  be  sure  of  its  beak  being  in 
ihe  groove  of  the  staff.  The  bringing  forwards  of  the 
handle  of  the  latter  instrument,  so  as  to  elevate  its 
point,  before  introducing  the  gorget  into  the  bladder 
is  also  considered  of  great  importance ;  for  it  is  by 
this  means  that  the  gorget  is  introduced  along  the 
groove  of  the  staff  in  the  axis  of  the  bladder,  the  only 
direction  unattended  with  risk  of  wounding  the 
rectum,  in  fact,  the  gorget  should  be  introduced 
nearly  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  os  coccygis  to  the  umbilicus.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  degree  in  which  the  handle  of  the 
staff  should  be  depressed  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  curvature  of  the  instrument. 

The  utmost  attention  to  the  rule  last  noticed  is  espe- 
cially necessary,  when  a  staff  with  a  groove  not  closed 
at  the  end  is  employed.  The  neglect  of  it  in  this  case 
might  make  the  operator  cut  the  bladder  with  the 
gorget  in  several  places,  as,  according  to  Mr.  B.  Bell,  has 
actually  happened.  But  since  the  gorget,  when  intro- 
duced as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  axis  of  the  bladder, 
may  transfix  and  otherwise  injure  this  organ,  if  intro- 
duced either  too  far,  or  at  all  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  staff,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  every  surgeon, 
wl'.o  chooses  to  perform  the  lateral  operation  with  a 
gorget,  should  employ  a  staff,  the  groove  of  which  is 
it  the  extremity,  as  is  invariably  done  in  France, 
mill  is  expressly  enjoined  by  Professor  Scarpa.— (See 
Sabatier's  Midccine  Operatoire,  t.  3,  p.  233,  edit-  2 ; 
Si  nrjia's  Opusculi  di  Chiruro-ia,  rol.  1,  p-  39.) 
There  can  also  be  no  doubt  of  the  prudence  of  endea- 
vouring to  have  only  a  fixed  and  limited  length  of  Die 
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staff  in  the  bladder.  Scarpa  specifies  an  inch  and  a 
half  as  the  proper  distance  to  which  the  end  of  the 
staff  should  enter  the  bladder.  However,  as  it  is 
known  that  this  distinguished  professor  is  an  advocate 
for  a  very  limited  incision,  and  that  consequently  he 
would  not  require  the  staff  to  extend  farther  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  into  the  bladder,  I  infer,  that  operators 
who  prefer  making  a  freer  opening  must  use  a  staff 
that  reaches  into  this  viscus  rather  farther.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  gorget  em- 
ployed, particularly  its  breadth,  and,  if  it  is  to  rest 
against  the  stone,  as  advised  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  but 
which  method  I  do  not  recommend  ;  of  course  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  passes,  will  be  determined  by  the  situ- 
ation of  the  calculus. 

As  soon  as  the  gorget  is  introduced,  the  staff  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  Some  operators  next  pass  the  forceps 
along  the  concave  surface  of  the  gorget,  into  the  blad- 
der :  while  others  recommend  the  cutting  gorget  to  be 
withdrawn  immediately  it  has  completed  the  wound  ; 
for  then  the  bladder  contracts,  and  its  fungus  is  liable 
to  be  cut.  The  gorget  should  be  withdrawn  in  the 
same  line  in  which  it  is  entered,  pressing  it  towards 
the  right  side,  in  order  to  prevent  its  making  a  second 
wound.  If,  however,  the  operator  should  prefer  passing 
the  forceps  into  the  bladder,  along  the  gorget,  the  latter 
instrument  must  be  kept  quite  motionless,  lest  its  sharp 
edge  do  mischief;  and,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  the 
forceps  is  in  the  bladder,  the  cutting  gorget  is  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Some  operators  withdraw  the  cutting  gorget,  and 
introduce  a  blunt  one  for  the  guidance  of  the  forceps ; 
a  step  certainly  unnecessary,  as  the  latter  instrument 
will  easily  pass,  when  the  incision  into  the  bladder  is 
ample  and  direct,  as  it  ought  always  to  be. 

[Professor  Stevens,  of  the  University  of  New-York, 
always  withdraws  both  the  sound  and  the  gorget  im- 
mediately after  making  the  incision  with  the  latter, 
and  has  never  found  any  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
forceps  without  any  other  guide  than  the  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand.  The  point  of  the  forceps  he  directs  to 
be  inclined  a  little  upwards  to  avoid  a  little  pouch 
formed  by  the  receding  of  the  loose  cellular  membrane 
between  the  prostate  and  the  rectum. — i? et.se.] 

The  operator  has  next  to  grasp  the  stone  with  the 
blades  of  the  forceps  :  for  which  purpose  he  is  not  to 
expand  the  instrument  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  in  the 
bladder ;  but  he  should  first  make  use  of  the  instru- 
ment as  a  kind  of  probe,  for  ascertaining  the  exact 
situation  of  the  stone.  If  this  body  should  be  lodged 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  just  behind  its  neck, 
the  operator  is  to  open  the  forceps  immediately  over 
the  stone,  and  after  depressing  the  blades  a  little,  ia 
gently  to  shut  them  so  as  to  grasp  it.  Certainly,  it  is 
much  more  scientific  to  use  the  forceps  at  first,  merely 
for  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  stone  ;  for  when  this 
is  known,  the  surgeon  is  much  more  able  to  grasp  the 
extraneous  body  in  a  skilful  manner,  than  if  he  were 
to  open  the  blades  of  She  instrument  immediately, 
without  knowing  where  they  ought  next  to  be  placed, 
or  when  shut.  No  man  of  experience  can  doubt,  that 
the  injury  which  the  bladder  frequently  suffers  from 
rough,  reiterated  awkward  movements  of  the  forceps, 
is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  such  inflammation  of 
this  viscus,  as  extends  to  the  peritoneum,  and  occa- 
sions death. 

If  the  surgeon  cannot  readily  take  hold  of  the  stone 
with  the  forceps,  he  should  introduce  his  fore-finger 
into  the  rectum  and  raise  up  the  extraneous  body,  when 
it  may  generally  be  easily  grasped.  The  stone  should 
be  held  with  sufficient  firmness  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
away  from  the  blades,  but  not  so  forcibly  as  to  incur 
the  risk  of  its  breaking. 

[Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  invented  a 
forceps  for  extracting  the  calculus  from  the  bladder, 
which  is  a  valuable  improvement.  Each  blade  has  an 
oval  hole  in  it,  resembling  the  forceps  employed  in  par- 
turition, so  that  when  the  surgeon  grasps  the  stone,  it 
becomes  immoveably  fixed  by  entering  into  the  vacui- 
ties in  the  blades.  The  size  of  the  calculus  is  there- 
fore not  increased  by  this  instrument,  and  it  is  effectu- 
ally prevented  from  slipping. — Reese.) 

Sometimes  the  extraction  of  the  stone  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  operator  having  chanced 
to  grasp  it  in  a  transverse  position,  in  which  circum- 
stance, it  is  better  to  try  to  change  its  direction,  or  let  it 
go  altogether,  and  take  hold  of  it  in  another  manner. 


When  the  stone  is  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  wound  without  violence  and  laceration  the 
surgeon  may  either  break  the  stone  by  means  el  a 
strong  pair  of  forceps,  with  teeth  constructed  for  Hie 
purpose  ;  or  he  may  eidarge  the  wound  with  a  probe 
pointed  crooked  bistoury,  introduced  under  the  guidance 
of  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  hand.  The  latter  plan  j8 
generally  the  best  of  the  two  ;  for  breaking  the  stone 
always  creates  serious  danger  of  calculous  fragment,) 
remaining  behind. 

However,  as  nothing  can  justify  the  exertion  of  force 
in  pulling  out  a  stone,  if  the  operator  should  be  afraid 
of  making  the  wound  more  ample  (it  being  already 
laise  and  direct),  he  must  break  the  stone  as  above  de- 
scribed. As  many  of  the  fragments  are  then  to  be 
extracted  with  the  common  lithotomy  forceps,  as  can 
be  taken  away  in  this  method,  after  which  the  surgeon 
should  introduce  his  finger,  in  order  to  feel  whether 
any  pieces  of  the  stone  still  remain  behind.  Perhaps 
some  of  these  may  be  most  conveniently  taken  out 
with  the  scoop  ;  but  if  they  are  very  small,  it  is  best  to 
inject  lukewarm  water  with  moderate  force  into  the 
wound,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  them  out. 

[Dr.  Jameson  has  invented  a  forceps  for  breaking 
calculi  when  too  large  to  be  extracted  through  the 
incision,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  this  process. 
This  instrument  is  very  accurately  described  in  the  8th 
volume  of  the  American  Medical  Recorder.  No  sur- 
geon should  be  without  it,  as  the  necessity  for  the  high 
operation  is  thus  annihilated,  and  this  forceps  would 
succeed  when  the  calculus  is  too  large  to  be  extracted 
above  the  pubis,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.— Reese.} 

The  surgeon,  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly  im 
pressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  the  greatest 
care  not  to  remove  the  patient  from  the  operating  table 
while  any  calculus  or  fragment  remains  in  the  bladder. 
For  the  distressing  pain  of  the  disorder  has  been  known 
to  recur  upon  the  healing  of  the  wound,  and  a  second 
operation  become  necessary.  It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
however,  that  a  fresh  calculus  may  form  again  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  months.  I  have  seen  several 
patients  who  have  been  cut  for  the  stone  more  than 
once ;  and  Richerand  mentions  the  case  of  a  surgical 
instrument-maker,  resident  at  the  gate  of  La  Charite, 
in  Paris,  who  has  undergone  the  operation  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  although,  after  each 
operation,  several  eminent  surgeons  carefully  exa- 
mined the  bladder,  and  could  not  detect  a  calculus.— 
(See  JVosog-r.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  549,  ed.  4.) 

The  stone  should  always  be  attentively  examined 
immediately  it  is  extracted;  because  its  appearance 
conveys  some  information,  though  not  positive,  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  others.  If  the  stone  is  smooth 
on  one  surface,  the  smoothness  is  generally  found  to 
arise  from  the  friction  of  other  stones  still  in  the 
bladder;  but  when  it  is  uniformly  rough,  it  is  a  pre- 
sumptive sign  that  there  is  no  other  one  remaining 
behind.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  surgeon 
should  gently  examine  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  with 
his  fore-finger ;  for  it  would  be  an  inexcusable  neglect 
to  put  the  patient  to  bed  with  another  stone  in  his 
bladder. 

After  the  operation,  a  simple  pledget  is  commonly 
laid  on  the  wound,  supported  by  a  T  bandage;  the 
patient  is  la'.d  in  bed  on  his  back,  with  his  thighs  closed ; 
a  piece  of  oilcloth  and  some  folded  napkins  should  be 
laid  under  him  for  the  reception  of  the  urine,  and  an 
opiate  administered.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  a  pledget  and  bandage,  and  keeping  the 
thighs  closed,  I  confess  that  my  own  ideas  lead  me  to 
regard  them  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  many  other  excellent 
surgeons  do,  as  rather  disadvantageous :  indeed,  1  be- 
lieve the  best  plan  is  to  leave  the  wound  quite  open,  so 
that  the  urine  may  have  a  free  outlet,  strict  attention 
being  paid  to  keeping  the  parts  clean.  .    . 

An  occasional  embarrassment  to  lithotomists  is  lite 
circumstance  of  stones  in  the  bladder  not  being  always 
free  and  detached ;  some  are  tightly  embraced  by  its 
coats;  others  are  partially  engaged  in  the  ureters, 
they  are  sometimes  fixed  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  found  lodsed  in  sacculi  acci- 
dentally formed.  These  cysts  are  of  different  sizes, 
some  are  small,  and  exist  in  a  considerable  num"erj' 
some  are  deeper,  with  an  orifice  smaller  than in 
base.  They  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  prolongation  oi 
the  internal  coat  of  the  bladder.  Other  sacculi  arc m i 
casionally  found,  which  seem  to  be  composed  oi  »» 
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thr  tunics  of  the  bladder,  and  they  arc  sometimeB  of 
lUCfa  magnitude,  that  the  Madder  appears  as  n   it  were 

divided  into  two  or  man  cavities  of  nearly  equal  size. 
Stones  found  in  these  sacculi  sometime!  present  depres- 
sions end  Irregularities,  in  which  fongl  of  the  Madder 
have  been  received.  When  tins  happens,  a  |«irtion  of 
audi  fungous  prodi  ■  n  extracted  with  the 

"  umsiance  that  has  deceived  somepracti- 
ii'.rurn,  and  ltd  tiiein  to  HippoM  thai  tbecalcull  actu- 
ally adhered  to  the  coal  of  the  bladder.    (Sec  Jjcsault's 

/./re,  <  Airur/rical  .hum.  vol.  2,  p.  386,  '.'r 

T!i>-  extraction  of  encysted  ^ton«  s  requires  different 
modes  ot  proceeding  from  those  which  have  been  rc- 
lated.    Llttre  conceived,  thai  Ibey  might  be  removed  n 

two  ways.     Winn  liny   made  only  an  inconsiderable 

I  roject Into  the  Madder,  be  recommended  the  Intro- 
duction ofa  probe,  wiiii  which  the  membrane  covering 
the  calcolui  was  lo  be  rubbed,  ■  Anger  being  put  Into 
iiii-  rectum,  In  order  to  keep  li  down,  ami  fai  llitate  the 
action  of  tin:  probe  In  opening  the  cyst.  When  the 
calculi  were  very  prominent,  Llttre  recommended  t»k- 
ing  hold  of  llicin  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  Contualng 
and  breaking  ibe  membraooua  pouch,  with  the  points 
and  asperities  upon  the  Lneide  or  the  blades  of  tne  in- 
strument He  aoucelved  thai  suppuration  would  then 
destroy  cbe  Internal  parietes  of  the  cyst,  and  that  the 
■lone  would  (all  Into  the  bladder,  and  admit  ol  being 
aallly  extracted  As  Babatlei  observe*,  it  is  plain  thai 
tins  theory,  winch  is  founded  on  the  Idea  entertained 
by  Llttre  of  the  mannei  in  which  stones  become  en- 
i-  totally  inadmissible  in  practice. 
Qarengeol  ventured  to  pass  a  bistoury  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  a  calculus  lodged  in 
a  particular  cysl  at  the  fundus  of  this  organ,  behind  the 
pnliis.  The  k ii i t«r  h;nl  some  tape  twisted  round  the 
greatest  pan  of  ill  length,  and   was  introduced  under 

the  gulden  e  ol  the  lefl  Index  finger,  which  was  passed 

in  as  far  as  it  could  reach.  The  patient  was  not  more 
than  ten  or  eleven  years  old,    and   consequently  of  a 

si/.e  which  Favoured  the  operation.    The  stone  was 

ned   and    taken  out,   and    the  child    recovered. 

However,  as  Sahalnr   lemarks,   there   are   many  in- 

etanoes  In  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  cannot  be 
Imitated;  for.  If  the  calculus  should  be  In  a  sort  of  col- 
ds MB,    as    often    happens,    the  entrance  of  which   is 

narrower  than  Its  bottom,  and  the  stone  be  of  consider- 
able  size,  the  incision  cannot  be  made  large  enough, 
without  risk  of  cutting  through  the  whole  thick] 
ti»  bladder,  ami  producing  certain  death  by  the  effu- 
sion oi  urine  in  the  abdomen. 
Other  practitioners  fancied  that  the  calculus  might 

be  taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  and  turned  about 
in  different  directions  so  as  to  lacerate  its  connexions, 
or  even  thai  It  might  be  forcibly  extracted,  without  any 

sei  ions  ill  consequences.  Honstet  mentions  (see 
MSm.  to   I'.icaii.  de  C/iir.  t.  2,  p.  307,  <$-c.  edit.  12mr>.), 

thai  Peyronie  adopted  this  method  on  a  patient,  thirty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  calculus  did  not  resist  long, 
and  its  surface  was  found  covered  with  fleshy  sub- 
stances, which  formed  the  adhesions  to  the  bladder. 
The  operation  was  painful,  followed  by  considerable 
hemorrhage,  tension  of  the  belly,  hiccough,  cold  extre- 
mities, and  death. 

There  are  some  examples,  however,  in  which  this 
hold  practice  had  better  success,  in  1730,  Le  Dran  ex- 
tracted from  a  woman  an  enormous  stone,  adherent  to 
that  part  of  the  bladder  which  lies  upon  the  rectum. 
The  Irritation  of  the  inequalities  of  the  stone  had  pro- 
duced ulceration  of  the  bladder,  and  fungous  growths, 
Which  insinuated  themselves  into  the  substance  of  the 
extraneous  body  The  adhesions  readily  yielded,  and 
-  came  away  with  the  calculus.  Ten 
da]  -  aftet  a  aid,  Kme  thick  membranous  sloughs  were 
voided.  This  calculus  is  engraved  in  Le  Dran's  Trea- 
Uae  on  the  Operations. 

La  Dran  afterward  extracted  similar  stones,  which 

adhered  by  a  less  e\ti  n-ive  surface,  and  he  relates  an 
operation  done  by  Marechnl,  who,  in  1715,  extracted, 
With  I  pail  Of  forceps,  a  stone  shaped  like  a  calabash, 
and  having  us  narrow  part  surrounded  by  a  fungus. 
In  one  case,  the  position  of  the  calculus  led  Le  Dran 
to  suspect  that  u  was  fixed  in  the  extremity  of  the  ure- 
ter ,  be  -hook  it  occasionally  with  a  pair  of  forceps; 
and,  lastly,  it  fell  into  the  bladder,  whence  it  was  ex- 
tracted without  difficulty.  It  resembled  a  cucumber  in 
shape,  ami  its  large  extremity  had  been  lodged  in  the 
ureter,  from  which  it  could  only  be  gradually  removed 
Vol.  II    -K 


Sabatier  believes  that  a  case  of  this  description,  which 
must  be  very  uncommon,  is  the  only  one  in  winch 
there  is  any  prospect  of  removing  an  encysted  stone 
with  success.  In  other  examples,  he  conceives  that  it 
Is  more  prudent  to  leave  the  stone  and  let  lite  wound 
heal,  than  expose  the  patient  to  an  almost  certain  death 
by  repeated  attempts  to  extract  it. — (Midecine  Opira- 
toire,  t.  3,  p.  190.  194,  ed.  2.)  Desault  employed  a  sort 
of  concealed  knife,  called  a  coupe-bride,  for  opening 
the  cavity  or  cyst;  and  he  has  recorded  one  example, 
in  which  he  thus  successfully  extiacted  from  a  woman, 
aged  sixty-two,  a  stone  lodged  at  the  insertion  of  the 
ureter  into  the  bladder.  The  bistoury,  used  by  Garen- 
gcot,  Desault  did  not  consider  a  safe  instrument,  as  the 
stones  are  round,  and  the  knife  may  slip  and  pierce  the 
bladder ;  an  objection  to  which  he  says  the  coupe-bride 
is  not  liable.  Ao  injury  can  be  received  from  its  point, 
as  the  blade  is  concealed,  nor  can  any  part  be  divided 
except  what  the  surgeon  intends.  If  the  incision 
should  not  be  completed  at  first,  the  blade  may  be 
withdrawn,  the  .semicircular  notch  of  the  instrument 
pushed  more  forwards,  and  the  incision  prosecuted  to 
any  extent.  This  instrument  was  invented  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  dividing  membranous  bands  in  the 
rectum ;  hut  it  was  afterward  employed  with  the 
pi  atesl  -ucce3sfor  the  excision  ofdiseased  tonsils,  and 
fungous  tumours  situated  in  cavities.  The  blade  is  so 
connived  that  when  it  passes  through  the  semicircular 
notch,  it  firmly  fixes  the  parts  which  are  to  be  divided: 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  either  with  the  scissors  or 
bistoury,  as  the  moveable  parts  recede,  and  render  the 
section  difficult. — (See  Parisian  Chirurgical  Journal, 
vol.  \,p.  33, <$-c.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions,  that  when  the  stone  is  partly 
in  the  cyst  and  partly  in  the  bladder,  it  may  sometimes 
he  removed  without  opening  the  latter  organ.  In  the 
case  of  a  child,  lie  passed  his  finger  into  the  rectum, 
and  felt  the  stone,  confined  in  a  bag  above  it.  On 
raising  the  calculus,  it  struck  firmly  a«ainst  the  sound. 
While  the  finger  was  in  the  rectum,  the  knife  was  car- 
ried through  the  perineum  above  the  bowel,  the  cyst 
opened,  and  the  stone  taken  out,  without  any  farther 
opening  of  the  bladder  itself/-  Bee  Laneet,vol.%  p. 346.) 

A  stone  perfectly  encysted  would  not  be  expected  to 
produce  symptoms  equal  in  severity  to  those  which 
arise  from  an  extraneous  body  actually  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bladder,  and  generally  they  do  not  have  this  ef- 
fect; yet,  in  Houstet's  interesting  dissertation,  several 
cases  are  recorded,  which  prove  that  encysted  stones 
do  sometimes  cause  the  same  distressing  symptoms 
Which  proceed  from  the  presence  of  a  loose  calculus  in 
the  bladder.  Hence,  the  patients  were  sounded,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  sacs  or  pouches  in  which  the 
stones  lay  not  being  entirely  closed,  the  calculi  were 
distinctly  struck  by  the  instrument,  and  lithotomy  at- 
tempted. It  deserves  particular  remark,  also,  that  in  a 
large  proportion  of  these  cases,  the  pouches  or  cysts 
were  not  single,  but  numerous,  occupying  different 
parts  of  the  bladder.  In  some  dissections,  referred  to 
by  Honstet,  cysts  of  this  kind  were  found  not  contain- 
iti!;  any  stones  whatever;  a  circumstance  that  would 
rather  lead  one  to  suspect  that,  in  general,  the  forma- 
tion of  these  sacs  precedes  that  of  the  calculi  com- 
monly found  in  them. — (See  Obs.  sur  les  Piirres  En- 
pysMss  et  Jldhirentcs  a  la  Vcssie  par  M.  Houstet,  in 
J\Um.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  268,  ed.  in  12mo.) 

OF   SOME    PARTICULAR    METHODS  AND  INSTRUMENTS. 

M.  Foubert,  an  eminent  surgeon  at  Paris,  devised 
and  practised  a  plan  of  his  own,  which,  however,  has 
not  been  considered  by  others  as  worthy  of  being  imi- 
tated. The  patient  having  retained  his  urine,  so  as  to 
distend  his  bladder,  an  assistant,  with  a  convenient  bol- 
ster, presses  the  abdomen  a  little  below  the  navel,  in 
such  a  mannei,  that  by  pushing  the  bladder  forwards, 
he  may  make  that  part  of  it  protuberant  which  lies  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  ureter.  The  operator,  at  the 
same  time,  introduces  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  up 
the  rectum,  and  drawing  it  down  towards  the  right 
buttock,  pushes  in  a  trocar  on  the  left  side  of  the  peri- 
iKi'iun,  near  the  great  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
about  an  inch  above  the  anus.  Then  the  trocar  is  to 
be  carried  on  parallel  to  the  rectum,  exactly  between 
the  erector  penis  and  accelerator ^trine  muscles,  so  as 
to  enter  the  bladder  on  one  side  of  its  neck.  As  soon 
as  the  bladder  is  wounded,  the  operator  withdraws  his 
fore  finger  from  the  anus. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  cannula  of  the  trocar,  there 
is  a  groove,  the  use  of  which  is  to  allow  some  urine  to 
escape,  immediately  the  instrument  enters  the  bladder, 
so  that  the  trocar  may  not  he  pushed  in  any  farther ; 
but  its  piincipal  use  is  for  guiding  the  incision.  As 
soon  as  the  urine  began  to  flow,  Foubert,  retracting  the 
trocar  a  little,  without  drawing  it  quite  out  of  the  can- 
nula, introduced  the  point  of  a  slender  knife  into  the 
groove  in  the  cannula;  and  by  the  guidance  of  this 
groove  he  ran  it  onwards  into  the  bladder,  and  was 
aware  of  the  knife  having  actually  entered  this  viscus, 
by  the  urine  flowing  still  more  freely.  Then  raising 
the  knife  from  the  groove,  he  made  his  incision,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  through  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  by  moving  the  knife  from  that  point  at  which 
it  had  entered,  upwards  towards  the  pubes.  And, 
finally,  by  moving  the  handle  more  largely  than  the 
point  of  the  knife,  he  opened  the  outer  part  of  the 
wound  to  whatever  extent  the  size  of  the  stone  seemed 
to  require,  and  then  withdrawing  the  knife,  he  intro- 
duced a  blunt  gorget  to  guide  the  forceps. 

An  effort  was  made  by  Thomas  to  improve  this  me- 
thod; but  he  failed,  and  it  was  never  much  adopted. 
The  inability  of  many  bladders  to  bear  distention  is 
an  insuperable  objection;  for,  without  this,  the  trocar 
is  liable  to  pass  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
even  through  the  bladder  into  the  pelvis. — IMimoirs  de 
VAcad.  de  Chir.  663,  vol.  2.  l<e  Dran's  Parallile. 
Sharp's  Critical  Inquiry.     .7.  Bell's  Principles,  vol.  2.) 

In  the  year  1748,  Frire  Cflme's  method  of  perform- 
ing the  lateral  operation  began  to  attract  considerable 
notice.  The  operation  was  done  with  a  particular  in- 
strument, called  the  lithotome  cache,  by  means  of 
which  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  bladder 
were  divided,  from  within  outwards.  The  lithotome 
cachi  is  entitled  to  much  attention  because  it  is  still 
generally  used  in  several  parts  of  the  continent  and 
sometimes  in  this  country,  especially  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  Westminster  Hospital.  "  In  France  (says  M. 
Roux)  if  there  is  any  mode  of  operating  more  com- 
mon than  others,  and  preferred  by  the  majority  of  prac- 
titioners, it  is  that  in  which  the  instrument  named  the 
lithotome  cachi  is  employed." — (See  Parallile  de  la 
Chirurgie  Angloise,  Src.  p.  318.)  Frdre  CAme  does  not 
ascribe  the  invention  of  this  instrument  to  himself; 
but  acknowledges  that  it  resembles  the  knife  for  ope- 
rating upon  hernias,  said  to  have  been  devised  by  a 
French  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Bienaise.  It  consists 
of  a  handle  and  the  blade  part.  The  latter  is  slightly 
curved,  about  as  thick  as  a  quill,  furnished  with  a 
beak,  and  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  sheath  for  a  knife 
of  its  own  length.  By  means  of  a  kind  of  lever,  the 
knife  can  be  made  to  pass  out  of  the  sheath,  and  the 
distance  to  which  the  blade  projects,  also  admits  of 
being  regulated  with  precision.  For  tnis  purpose,  the 
handle  is  divided  into  six  sides,  numbered  6,  7,  9,  II, 
13,  and  15,  and  which,  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  elevated,  allow  the  lever  to  be  depressed  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  the  knife  to  move  out  of  its  sheath  in 
the  same  proportion.  Thus,  the  surgeon  can  at  his  op- 
tion make  an  incision  through  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  and  orifice  of  the  bladder  of  six  different 
lengths. 

When  the  lithotome  cachi  is  to  be  used,  the  patient 
jnust  be  placed  in  the  same  posture  as  in  every  other 
mode  of  practising  the  lateral  operation ;  and  after  a 
stall"  has  been  introduced,  an  oblique  incision  is  to  be 
made  from  the  raphe  of  the  perinaeum,  to  a  point  situ- 
ated rather  more  towards  the  anus  than  the  innermost 
part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  The  bulb  of 
the  urethra  should  not  be  cut,  and  not  too  much  of  the 
membranous  part  or'  the  urethra.  The  fat  and  trans- 
verse muscles  having  been  divided,  and  the  urethra 
opened,  exactly  as  in  the  common  operation,  the  scal- 
pel is  to  be  put  down,  and  the  beak  of  the  lithotome 
introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  Of  course  the 
surgeon,  previously  to  the  operation,  will  have  settled 
the  distance  to  which  the  blade  of  the  instrument  is  to 
p»*s  out  of  the  sheath,  and  which  must  necessarily  de- 
end  upon  the  age  of  the  subject,  and  the  presumed 
iflze  of  the  calculus.  When  the  beak  of  the  lithotome 
has  been  inserted  in  the  groove  of  the  staff  the  sur- 
geon is  to  take  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment with  his  left  hajid,  and  bring  it  a  little  towards 
himself,  at  the  same  time  pushing  the  lithotome  into 
the  bladder,  with  the  handle  depressed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible.   The  staff  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  sur- 


geon is  to  try  \o  feel  the  stnne  with  the  sheath  of  br- 
other instrument,  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  of  i 
size  of  the  calculus,  and  whether  the  distance  i, 
which  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  intended  to  moveoui 
of  the  sheath,  is  such  as  is  likely  to  make  an  onentat 
of  due  but  not  unnecessary  magnitude.  Thing!  beins 
properly  determined,  the  lithotome  is  to  lie  held  In  i 
position  calculated  to  make  a  division  of  the  parts 
which  is  parallel  to  the  cut  in  the  integuments  and  by 
means  of  the  lever,  the  cutting  blade  of  the  Instrument 
is  then  to  be  disengaged  from  its  sheath.  The  Burgeon 
is  next  to  draw  the  opened  lithotome  towards  himself 
in  a  perfectly  horizontal  manner,  so  as  to  make  the  re- 
quisite division  of  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the 
bladder. 

As  Sabatier  observes,  FrireCdme's  method  undoubt- 
edly possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  lateral  opera 
lion,  besides  being  more  easy  than  Cheselden's  plan 
and  most  of  the  other  modes  subsequently  proposed" 
for  cutting  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  bladdei 
with  perfect  smoothness,  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  the  calculus  to  be  removed  without  any  laceration 
of  the  parts. — {Medecine  Operaloire,  t.  3,  p.  199.) 

Several  objections  have  been  urged  against  the  use 
of  the  lithotome  cach6. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  size  of  the  incision  is  not  always 
proportioned  to  the  distance  to  which  the  knife  movel 
out  of  the  sheath ;  and  that  the  instrument,  when 
opened  to  No.  13  or  15,  sometimes  makes  a  smaller  in- 
cision than  when  opened  to  No.  5  or  7.  This  uncer- 
tainty is  said  to  depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  in  different  subjects. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  inclined  to 
put  much  credit  in  the  accuracy  of  this  last  explanation, 
and  suspect  that  the  difference  sometimes  observed 
must  depend  upon  the  operator  not  taking  care  to 
draw  out  the  instrument  in  a  horizontal  direction,  a 
thing  which  may  always  be  easily  done. 

2.  Frire  Cdme  himself  made  his  incision  too  high, 
so  that  an  extravasation  of  urine  in  the  scrotum  fol- 
lowed some  of  his  operations ;  but  the  above  method 
of  operating  is  free  from  any  objections  of  this  kind. 

3.  Some  surgical  writers  exaggerate  the  danger  of 
cutting  the  body  of  the  bladder  too  extensively  with  the 
lithotome,  and  thus  producing  internal  hemorrhage. 
However,  this  cannot  happen  unless  the  surgeon  raise 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  improperly  at  the  moment 
of  withdrawing  it,  and,  as  Sabatier  himself  allows,  it 
is  rather  the  fault  of  the  operator  than  of  the  operation. 

4.  The  arteria  pudica  profunda  and  the  rectum, 
which  some  authors  conceive  to  be  endangered,  must 
always  be  in  absolute  safety,  if  the  edge  of  the  knife 
of  the  lithotome  be  turned  in  the  direction  above  re- 
commended. 

I  think  that  for  a  surgeon  who  understands  the  right 
principles  of  lithotomy,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
performing  the  operation. 

When  I  was  at  Paris,  in  1815, 1  saw  Dr.  Souhcrhielle 
operate  very  skilfully  with  the  lithotome  cache.  A 
stone  of  considerable  size  was  extracted  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  was,  I  should  think,  not  less  than  70.  No 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  ill  success,  as  I  un- 
derstood that  this  operator  hardly  ever  lost  a  patient. 

M.  Roux,  when  he  visited  England,  seems  not  to 
have  been  informed,  that  at  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
the  lithotome  cachi  has  been  commonly  employed  for 
many  years  past.  It  has  also  been  sometimes  used  at 
Guy's  Hospital  by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  When  M.  Eoul 
likewise  finds  fault  with  the  bad  construction  of  this 
instrument,  as  made  in  London,  I  suspect  that  ho 
cannot  have  seen  those  which  are  made  and  sold  by 
Mr.  Evans. — (See  Voyage  fait  &  Londres,  ou  Paral- 
lile de  la  Chirurgie  jSngloise,  &c.  p.  318.) 

Dupuytren  has  sometimes  employed  a  lithotome 
cache,  formed  with  two  blades,  with  which  the  prostate 
gland  is  completely  divided  into  an  anterior  and  poste 
rior  portion :  the  staff  is  introduced  ;  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  opened  so  as  to  let  the  lithotome  be 
passed  into  the  bladder;  and  when  the  instrument  is 
withdrawn  it  divides  the  prostate  on  each  side.  In  this 
method  the  vasa  deferentia,  rectum,  transverse  arteries 
of  the  perinaium,  and  the  pudic  artery,  are  avoided. 

Le  Cat,  a  surgeon  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  devised  » 
mode  of  lithotomy,  which  would  be  too  absurd  to  be 
described,  were  itless  renowned.  He  thought  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  might  be  dilated  like  the  wound,  and 
his  operation  was  deformed  with  all  the  cruelty  ol  the 
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Marian  method,  and  every  error  attendant  on  the  in- 
ttla  hi  Um  latter  operation.     Hi:  tirst  introduced 

■  v\  Ida  naff;  he  i  til  for«  arda  with  ■  common  scai- 
pel  through  1 1 j ■  ■  hkin  and  (at,  mi  be  could  distinguish 
the  bulb,  the  naked  urethra,  and  the  proatate  gland. 

i.iiy,  with  another  knife,  the  urethrotome,  having 
■  groove  mi  one  side,  be  opened  the  urethra  just  before 
the  proatate,  and  fixing  tin  urethrotome  In  the  groove 
of  Hie  fiaii,  and  holding  It  iteady,  rose  from  thekneel- 
Ing  posture  In  which  he  performed  the  outward  Inci- 
i  um.  Thirdly,  holding  the  urethrotome  In  the  left  hand, 
In  passed  auothei  anife,  the  cystotome,  along  the 
groove  "i  the  un  throtome  ,  and  the  beab  of  thi 
tome  being  lodged  in  the  groove  of  the  urethrotome,  it 
u.i^  pushed  forwards  through  the  substance  <d  the 
prostate  gland  into  the  bladder.  Fourthly,  drawing  the 
itome  a  little  backwards,  he  cave  the  staff  to  an 

nii  to  be  held  steadily,  and  lifting  a  blunt  gorgi  I 

in  i in-  right  band,  he  placed  the  beak  of  it  In  the  groove 

hi  the  cystotome,  and  pushed  It  onwards  till  it  glided 

in  un  i  lie  groove  of  the  cystotome,  along  the  groove  of 

the  -i  in  mil-  the  bladder.    Then,  true  to  tin-  prim  iples 

hi  the  apparatus  major,  and  never  forgetting  disown 

peculiai  theory,  iiin.   an  i  Um  and  »""  h  dilatation,  be 

forci  d  ins  fingers  along  the  gorget,  dilated  the  neck  of 

the  i.i  di    way  lor  the  forceps. — (J. 

plet,  nil.  2.) 

In  1711,  l.e  Hian  described  an  operation,  the  intro- 

duction  oi  which  has  been  claimed  by  several  Blnce  his 

lime.     A   mall  being  introduced,  and  two  assistants 

ilng  open  the  patient's  knees,  while  a  third  stands 

mi  one  side  of  him  on  a  chair  (I.e  Dran  says),  "  I  then 
in  .    n  1 1 1  lie  se  i  ill  n  ni,  and  directing  the  last  assistant  to 

suppori  u  with  both  hands,  so  as  in  avoid  bruitdng  il, 

by  pressniL'  it  eiihei  ngainal  the  stall'  or  the  os  pubis,  I 
place  his  two  fore  Sogers  on  each  side  of  the  part 
wheie  the  mi  i~i.ni  is  lo  he  made ;  one  of  the  fingers 
being  laid  exactly  along  that  branch  of  the  ischium, 
which  rises  towards  the  pubes,  and  the  other  pressed 
ii|hiii  the   raphe,  that  the  skin  may  be  kept  fixed  and 

tight    While  i  thus  place  the  fingers  of  the  assistant 

who  supports  the  scrotum,  1  still  keep  hold  of  the  han- 
dle nl   the  Staff,  and  direct  it  so  as  lo  lorni  a  right  angle 

with  the  patient's  body  ,  at  the  same  time  taking  care 

thai    the  end  nl  II    is    in   die  bladder.     This  pOBlUonJa 

the  more  essentia),  as  all  the  other  Inatrt inta  are  to 

be  conducted  along  the  groove  of  this,  if  the  handle 
of  the  staff  were  kepi  Inclined  towards  the  belly,  the 

end  of  il  would  come  out  of  the  bladder,  and  the  nor 
get,  missing  its  guide,  would  slip  between  that  and  the 

ni  i 

"  The  staff  being  rightly  placed,  I  take  the  knife  from 
the  assistant  »  ho  huMs  the  Instruments,  ami  put  it  into 

my  mouth;  then  pressing  the  beak  of  the  Staff  HgainSl 

the  tectum,  I  iiei  ihe  curvature  of  ii  through  the  peri- 
na-uin.  The  Incision  ought  to  terminate  an  inch  and  a 
bait  below  win  te  we  feel  the  bottom  of  the  curvature. 

Ii  we  do  DOl  carry  this  incision  sufficiently  low,  it  may 
happen  not  to  be  of  a  size  to  allow  the  extraction  of  a 
large  stone,  and  might  lay  us  under  ihe  necessity  of 
extending  n  farther  afterward,  for  Ihe  skin  will  not 
lacerate  here,  nor  easily  give  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  atone.  I  therefore  begin  the  incision  from  the  lower 
pail  oi  ihe  os  pubis,  continuing  it  down  to  the  place 
thai  1  before  directed  for  its  termination  ;  after  which 
1  pass  ihe  point  ol  the  knife  into  the  groove  of  the 
stall',  and  cutting  from  below  upwards,  Without  taking 
the  point  out  oi  ihe  groove,  1  open  the  anterior  part  of 
the  urethra  as  far  as  ihe  incision  that  is  in  the  skin. 

"The  lieak  of  the  start",  which  was  pressed  upon  the 
rectum,  must  now  be  raised  and  pressed  against  the 
os  pubis.  At  Ihe  same  lime  1  turn  ihe  handle  Inwards 
the  right  groin,  that  the  groove,  which  is  at  the  beak  of 
the  staff]  may  lace  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the 

tuberculum  ischilon  the  left  side,  Then  carrying  the 
point  of  the  knife  dnwn  ihe  groove,  1  slide  it  along  the 
beak,  turning  the  edge  that  u  may  face  the  apace  he 

tueeii  Ihe  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  By 
tins  incision,  1  exactly  di\  ide  the  bulb  of  the  urethra"; 
and  by  doing  this  on  its  side  we  are  sure  to  avoid 
wounding  the  rectum,  which,  for  want  of  this  precau- 
tion, ha-  I n  often  cut.     This  thsl  incision  beinsi  made. 

I  again  pass  the  point  of  Ihe  knife  Into  the  curvature 
of  ihe  staff  to  the  pan  where  it  beats  against  the  peri- 

imiim,  and  direct  it  10  be  held  there  by  the  assistant, 

who  supports  the  scrotum.  Tins  done.  I  take  a  large 
director,  the  end  of  w  bit  h  la  made  with  a  beak,  like 


that  of  a  gorget,  and  conveying  this  beak  upon  the 
blade  of  the  knife,  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  1  draw 
the  knife  out.  I  then  slide  the  beak  of  this  director 
along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  and  I 
withdraw  the  staff  by  turning  the  handle  towards  the 
patient's  belly.  The  following  circumstances  will  suf- 
ficiently satisfy  us  that  the  director  is  introduced  into 
the  bladder:  iirst,  if  it  strikes  against  the  end  of  the 
staff,  which  is  closed  ;  secondly,  if  the  urine  runs  along 
the  groove.  I  next  feel  for  the  stone  with  this  director, 
and,  having  found  it,  endeavour  to  distinguish  its  size 
and  surface,  in  order  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  pair 
of  forceps ;  that  is,  one  of  a  stronger  or  weaker  make, 
or  of  a  large  or  small  size,  agreeably  to  that  of  the 
stone  ;  after  which  I  turn  the  groove  towards  the  space 
between  the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and, 
resting  it  there,  convey  a  bistoury  along  the  gro 
blade  of  which  is  half  an  inch  broad,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long.  I  continue  the  incision  made 
by  the  knife  in  the  urethra,  and  entirely  divide  the 
prostate  gland  laterally,  as  also  the  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der; and  I  am  very  certain  that  the  introducing  the 
use  of  these  two  instruments,  which  are  not  employed 
by  oilier  iithoioinisis,  does  not  prolong  the  operation  a 
quartet  <>(  a  minute,  but  rather  shortens  the  time,  both 
by  facilitating  the  dilatation  that  is  afterward  to  he 
made  with  the  finger,  and  by  rendering  the  extraction 
of  the  stone  more  easy.  The  bistoury  being  with- 
drawn, the  groove  of  the  director  serves  to  guide  the 
gorget  into  the  bladder.  I  then  introduce  my  fore- 
finger along  the  gorget  (which  is  now  easily  done,  aa 
the  urethra  ami  pm-inte,  being  divided,  do  not  oppose 
its  entrance),  and  with  it  I  dilate  the  passage  for  the 
Stone  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  which  I  discover  it  to 
be.  This  dilatation  being  made,  I  withdraw  my  finger 
and  use  the  proper  forceps." — {Le  Dran's  Operations, 
ed.  5, 1784,  London.) 

Pajola,  of  Venice,  wag  the  pupil  of  Le  Cat,  and  his 
method  resembles  that  of  his  master.  He  is  stated  to 
have  eut  for  the  atone  aoO  patients  with  success;  which 
deserves  notice,  because  his  operation  has  for  its  prin- 
ciples dilatation  and  no  division  of  any  part  of  the 
bladder.  He  makes  an  incision  into  the  groove  of  the 
stall'  with  a  lancet-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  called 
an  urethrotome,  the  blade  of  which  has  upon  its  centre 
a  groove  that  is  continued  to  its  very  point,  and  serves 
in  guide  the  beak  of  another  instrument,  called  the 
cystotome,  into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  As  the  pro- 
fessed Intention  of  ihe  cystotome  is  only  to  cut  the 
prosiate  gland,  Us  name  is  ridiculous.  It  consists  of  a 
handle  ami  very  slender  blade,  which  is  not  connected 
With  the  handle,  but  with  its  sheath,  by  means  of  a 
little  joint  close  to  the  beak  of  the  Instrument  When 
ihe  cystotome  is  opened  as  far  as  possible,  the  end  of 
the  blade  farthest  from  the  beak  is  twelve  lines  from 
the  sheath.  In  this  position  it  is  held  by  a  transverse 
piece  of  steel,  which  admits  of  being  pushed  more  or 
less  out  at  the  option  of  the  surgeon,  and  can  be  fixed 
by  means  of  a  screw.  Pajola,  like  Scarpa,  considers 
cutting  the  neck  of  the  bladder  dangerous,  and  he 
merely  divides  the  prostate,  after  which  he  introduces 
a  blunt  gorget,  and  along  this  a  species  of  forceps  for 
dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder  in  all  directions. — (X 
F.  Rudtorffer  iibcr  die  Operation  de.t  Blasensteins 
nticlt  Pujola's  jMethode.)  As  Langenbeck  observes, 
great  as  the  success  of  this  lithotomist  has  been,  his 
method  of  operating  has  little  to  recommend  it;  and 
every  thing  must  be  ascribed  to  his  individual  skill  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  parts.  Langenbeck  even 
prefers  Le  Cat's  method,  in  which  there  is  no  need  of 
such  a  multiplicity  of  instruments.  The  blunt  gorget 
and  dilator  are  perfectly  unnecessary,  as  the  finger 
would  do  the  purpose  of  both. 

In  some  former  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  I  omitted 
to  notice  what  has  been  termed  by  the  French,  "  Ope- 
ration &  deux  temps  "  and  which  was  first  mentioned 
by  Franco.  If  by  this  plan  it  be  intended,  that  the  in- 
cision should  be  made  at  one  period,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone  not  attempted  till  a  subsequent  period, 
I  cannot  toe  strongly  reprobate  the  practice.  But  if  I 
am  to  understand,  that  the  postponement  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  operation  is  only  to  be  adopted  as  a  matter 
of  necessity,  when  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  longer 
continuance  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  to  extract  the 
stone,  of  course  I  can  only  say,  that  every  endeavour 
should  be  used  to  avoid  this  very  disagreeable  dilemma, 
by  making  in  the  first  instance  an  adequate  opening 
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anil  (if  this  cannot  be  done)  by  breaking  the  calculus, 
and  carefully  removing  all  the  fragments.  Some  far- 
ther considerations  against  delaying  the  completion  of 
the  operation,  will  be  found  in  the  last  two  editions  of 
the  First  Lines  of  Surgery. 

The  danger  of  the  beak  of  the  gorget  slipping  out  of 
the  groove  of  the  staff,  is  one  of  the  chief  objections 
urged  against  the  employment  of  the  first  of  these  in- 
struments. In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
Sir  Charles  Blicke  had  the  groove  of  the  staff  and  the 
beak  of  the  gorget  so  constructed,  that  they  locked  into 
each  other,  and  continued  fixed  till  near  the  extremity 
of  the  staff.  The  contrivance,  though  plausible  and 
ingenious,  is  not  much  used  :  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  beak  and  body  of  the  instrument  is  necessarily  so 
small  that  it  is  liable  to  break.  It  is  allowed,  however, 
that  this  objection  might  be  removed;  but  another  one 
is  still  urged,  viz.  the  beak  and  groove  catching  on 
each  other,  so  as  to  resist  the  efforts  made  to  introduce 
the  gorget  into  the  bladder.  Every  operator  knows, 
that  much  of  the  safety  of  the  lateral  operation,  as  per- 
formed at  present,  depends  on  the  ease  with  which 
the  beak  of  the  gorget  slides  along  the  groove  of  the 
stan".  Le  Cat,  in  1747,  is  said  to  have  devised  a  similar 
instrument. 

Some  operators  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  dis- 
secting into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  Sir  James  Earle 
invented  an  instrument  to  render  this  part  of  the  ope- 
ration more  easy.  It  consists  of  a  short  staff,  with  an 
open  groove,  connected  by  a  hinge  with  the  handle  of 
another  staff  of  the  usual  size,  shape,  curvature,  and 
length,  which  may  be  called  the  long  staff.  The  hinge, 
by  means  of  a  pin,  is  capable  of  being  disjointed  at 
pleasure.  The  short  staff  is  sufficiently  curved  to  go 
over  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  long  enough  to  reach 
to  that  part  of  the  long  staff"  which  is  just  below  the 
beginning  of  its  curvature.  The  end  of  the  short  staff, 
made  somewhat  like  a  pen,  with  the  sides  sharpened 
and  finely  pointed,  is  adapted  to  shut  into  the  groove 
of  the  long  staff,  and  its  cutting  edges  are  defended 
from  being  injured  by  a  proper  receptacle,  which  is 
prepared  for  it  in  the  groove  of  the  long  staff.  When 
the  instrument  is  shut,  the  groove  of  the  short  staff 
leads  into  that  of  the  long  one,  so  as  to  form  one  con- 
nected and  continued  groove.  The  short  staff  is  ren- 
dered steady  by  the  segment  of  an  arch,  projecting  from 
the  long  one  through  it. 

The  long  staff',  separated  from  the  short  one,  is  first  in- 
troduced in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  stone  having  been 
felt,  the  short  staff  is  to  be  put  on  the  other  at  the  hinge. 
The  incision  is  then  to  be  made  in  the  usual  manner 
through  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane,  and  a  second 
incision  through  the  muscles,  so  as  nearly  to  lay  bare 
the  urethra.  The  operator  then  being  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  extremity  of  the  long  staff  is  sufficiently 
within  the  bladder,  must  bring  the  end  of  the  short  staff 
down,  and  press  it  against  the  urethra,  which  it  will 
readily  pierce,  and  pass  into  the  cavity  prepared  for  it 
in  the  groove  of  the  long  staff".  The  two  pieces  being 
now  firmly  held  together  by  the  operator's  left  hand, 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  applying  the  beak  of 
the  gorget  to  the  groove  of  the  short  staff,  and  pushing 
it  on  till  it  is  received  in  the  groove  of  the  long  one; 
and  if  this  latter  be  made  with  a  contracted  groove,  it 
will  just  enter  where  the  contraction  begins,  and  thus 
must  be  safely  conducted  into  the  bladder. — (Earle  on 
the  Stone;  Appendix,  ed.  2, 1796.)  Deschamps  describes 
an  instrument  invented  by  Jardaa,  surgeon  of  Montpel- 
lier,  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  Earle's  double  staff, 
but  was  more  complicated,  being  designed  to  support  the 
scrotum,  and  also  press  the  rectum  out  of  the  way. 

The  late  Mr.  Dease  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Muir  of 
Glasgow,  considering  that  the  gorget  was  more  apt  to 
slip  from  the  staff  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
curved,  and  that  its  beak  never  slips  from  the  groove 
of  the  staff  in  operating  on  women,  proposed,  like  Le 
Dran,  to  convert  the  male  into  the  female  urethra. 
They  introduce,  as  usual,  a  curved  grooved  staff  into 
the  bladder,  make  the  common  incisions,  and  open  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra ;  but  instead  of  in- 
troducing a  gorget  on  the  curved  staff,  they  conduct 
along  the  groove  a  straight  director  or  staff  into  the 
bladder,  and  immediately  withdraw  the  other.  The 
gorget  is  then  introduced.  In  this  manner  the  opera- 
tion may  be  very  well  performed  with  a  narrow  bis- 
toury, as  was  advised  by  Mr.  A.  Burns.  Mr.  Key, 
who  adheres  to  the  valuable  principles  of  Cheselden. 
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LITHOTOMY,    AS  PERFORMED  WITH   a    v«,.. 
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We  have  already  described  how  Friw.  i.... 
Cheselden  used  to  operate  5K7b2FiiSP?  ""d 
cutting  gorget,  in  <**^£*l8ZXg££ 
The  success  which  attended  the  excellent  u  Se°  f 
the  latter  surgeon  certa.nly  far  exceeds  whala",, 
the  present  employment  of  the  gorget  •  for  out  nr« 
patients,  whom  he  cut  successively  for'  the  stons  h. 
lost  only  two ;  and  out  of 213  of  all  ages, confute n. 
&c.  only  20  Ihese  facts  are  strongly  .„  favour  of 
abandoning  the  use  of  the  gorget,  and  doing  its  office 
with  a  knife.  b 

The  objections  to  the  gorget  are  numerous  and  well 
founded.  In  the  hands  of  many  skilful  operators  its 
beak  has  slipped  out  of  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  the 
instrument  has  been  driven  either  between  the  rectum 
and  the  bladder  into  the  intestine  instead  of  the  latter 
viscus,  or  else  between  the  bladder  and  the  pubis. 
"  If  I  were  to  be  asked  (says  Sir  A.  Cooper)  how  many 
times  I  have  known  the  gorget  slip  and  pass  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  I  should  say  at  least  a  dozen 
times,  and  in  each  case  the  most  lamentable  and  fatal 
consequences  ensued ;  for  the  operator  now  lays  hold 
of  the  stone  and  bladder  together ;  the  forceps  slip;  the 
stone,  enclosed  in  the  bladder,  is  again  laid  hold  of;' and 
thus  he  continues  to  pull,  bruise,  and  injure  the  blad- 
der, till  the  patient  is  at  length  carried  hack  to  his  bed 
with  the  stone  unextracted,  violent  inflammation  su- 
pervenes from  the  injury  done  to  the  bladder,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  patient  is  no  more."— (See  Lancet,  vol. 
2, p.  238.)  Sir  James  Earle  remarks:  "1  have  more 
than  once  known  a  gorget,  though  passed  in  the  right 
direction,  pushed  on  so  far,  and  with  such  violence,  as 
to  go  through  the  opposite  side  of  the  bladder."  Broin- 
field,  even  when  operating  with  a  blunt  gorget,  perfo- 
rated the  bladder  and  peritoneum,  so  that  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  came  out  of  the  wound.— (P.  270.)  I 
now  know  of  at  least  three  instances  in  which  the 
gorget,  slipping  from  the  staff,  completely  severed  the 
urethra  from  the  bladder ;  the  stone  was  not  taken  out, 
and  the  patients  died. 

We  will  suppose,  however,  that  the  preceding  dan- 
gers of  the  gorget  are  surmounted,  as  they  certainly 
may  be,  by  particular  dexterity,  seconded  by  the  confi- 
dence of  experience.  The  gorget  is  introduced ;  but 
whatever  kind  of  one  has  been  used,  the  wound  is 
never  sufficiently  large  for  the  easy  passage  of  any 
stone,  except  such  as  are  below  the  ordinary  size. 
Camper  has  noticed  this  fact:  "Hawkensius  solo  con- 
ductor, cujus  margo  dexter  in  aciem  assurgit,  idem 
prasstat:  omnes  plagam  dilalant  v.t  calculum  extra- 
hant :  dilacerentur  igitur  semper  vesica  ostium  el 
prostata."— (P.  114.)  Dease  says:  "In  all  the  trials 
that  I  have  made  with  the  gorget  on  the  dead  subject,  I 
have  never  found  the  opening  into  the  bladder  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone  of  a  middling 
size,  without  a  considerable  laceration  of  the  parts.  I 
have  frequently  taken  the  largest  sized  gorget,  and 
could  not  find,  in  the  adult  subject,  1  ever  entirely  di- 
vided the  prostate  gland,  if  it  was  any  way  large;  and 
in  the  operations  that  were  performed  here  on  the  liv- 
ing subject,  if  the  stone  was  large  the  extraction  was 
painfully  tedious,  and  effected  with  great  difficulty, 
and  in  some  cases  not  at  all." 

I  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  with  referring 
the  reader  to  the  spirited  and  correct  remarks  on  the 
objections  to  the  gorget  in  Mr.  John  Bell's  Principle*, 
vol.  2,  part  2. 

The  latter  author  recommends  the  external  incision 
in  a  large  man  to  commence  about  an  inch  behind  the 
scrotum,  and  to  be  carried  downwards  three  inches 
and  a  half,  midwav  between  the  anus  and  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium.  The  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which 
at  first  kept  the  skin  tense,  are  now  applied  to  other 
purposes.  The  fore-finger  now  guides  the  knife,  and 
the  operator  proceeds  to  dissect  through  fat  and  cellu- 
lar substance,  and  muscular  and  ligamentous  fibres,  tin 
the  wound  is  free  and  open,  till  all  sense  of  stricture  '9 
gone ;  for  it  is  only  by  feeling  opposition  and  stfictum 
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tfmi  we  recognise  the  transverse  muscle.  When  this 
hollow  i«  lai'iy  laid  open,  the  external  incision,  irhuh 

rrlai.es  merely  to  the  free  extraction  of  the  stone,  is 

i.  If  it  were  the  surgeon's  design  to  operate 
only  with  the  knife,  he  would  now  push  nil  angers 
deeply  Into  the  wound,  and,  hy  the  help  of  the  lore- 
■eel  ir'.in  1 1 1 •  •  urethra  along  the  body  of  the 
gland  mi  in-  distinguished  Its  thickness  and  solidity, 
and  reached  Its  hack  part.  Then  plunging  his  knife 
through  the  poatertoi  portion  of  the  gland,  and  Mttling 
it  in  the  grove  ol  the  naff)  be  would  draw  it  firmly  and 
tte  idiiv  inwards  linn,  u  the  same  time  pressing  II  into 
the  groove  ol  tins  Inetrumenl ;  and  then  the  free  dit> 

i  ih'-  urine  assuring!  him  that  the  prostate  and 
orifice  ol  the  bladdei  were  divided,  be  would  lay  aside 
his  knife,  pass  iii,  left  fore  fingei  into  the  bladder,  with- 
draw UU  Staff  anil  Introduce  the  forceps. — (John  Bell, 
,,.  IT, 

Mi  <  Bell  describes  the  following  method  of  ope- 
rating  wuh  a  km  fe  Instead  of  ■  gorget.    A  staff  grooved 

On  the   light  side,  a  scalpel  wuh   a  straight  hack,  and 

Hon  lithotomy  forceps  are  ihe  Indispensable 

nisir i  nis.    The  staff  Is  kept  in  the  centre,  and  well 

home  Into  the  Madder.  The  luigaon  making  his  in- 
cision undei  the  arch  of  Hie  pubei  and  hy  the  side  of 
the  anus,  carries  it  deeper  towards  the  face  of  the 
prostate  gland ;  catting  near  to  the  stall",  hut  yet  not 
i  uiiiiil'  Into  It,  and  avoiding  the  rectum  by  pressing  it 
down  with  the  linger.  Now  carrying  the  knife  along 
ihe  prostate  gland  is  felt.  The  point  of  the 
knife  is  run  somewhat  obliquely  into  the  urethra,  anil 
Into  the  lateral  groove  of  the  staff,  just  before  the  pros- 
tate  gland.  It  is  run  on  until  the  urine  flows.  The 
fore  linger  follows  the  knife,  and  it  is  slipped  along  the 
hack  of  il,  until  ii  is  in  the  bladder.  Having  carried 
the  tore  finger  Into  the  bladder,  it  is  kept  there  and  the 
knife  is  withdrawn.  Then  the  forceps,  directed  by  the 
linger,  are  introduced. — (Operative  Surgery,  vol.  I, p. 

:m  ) 

Mr.  Allan  Hums  recommends  ihe  following  method: 
"  The  plan  (says  In-  introduced  hy  Chesclden,  and  re- 
vived by  Mr.  . I  Hell,  I  would  assume  as  the  basis  of 
the  Operation  ,  bul  Still,  along  with  llieir  mode  I  would 
blend  that  of  Mr.  I  lease,  by  u  Incb,  1  imagine,  we  may 

overcome  some  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  each 
considered  Individually. 
"  I'm  mora  than  twelve  months  I  have  been  in  the 

halm  of  show  nig  such  an  operation,  w  Inch  is  as  simple 

In  its  performance  aa  the  one  in  general  use,  Is  attended 

Willi  less  dani'er  to  the  pairer.l,  pe ts  of  an  incision 

varying  In  size  according  to  the  wish  of  the  operator, 
ami  complete!}  prevents  Injury  of  the  rectum  or  pudk 
artery.    To  periuiiu  this  operation,  I  introduce  into 

the  uielhia  a   c iron   curved  stall",   then  make  the 

usual  Incision  into  tin'  perineum,  divide  fully  and 
freeiy  the  levator  am,  so  as  to  expose  ihe  whole  extent 
hi  ih.  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  the  complete 
extent  Of  the  prostate  glSJld,  and  a  portion  of  the  Mile 
of  the  neck   of  the   bladder.      When  this  part  of  the 

operation  is  finished,  [open  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  and  introduce  through  ihe  slit  a  straight 

or  female  stall',  with  which   1  feel  the  stone,  and  then 

withdraw  the  curved  staff  This  done,  I  grasp  the 
handle  of  the  staff  firmly  in  my  left  hand, and  with  the 
right  lay  hold  of  the  knife.    Having  ascertained  that 

the  tWO  instruments  are  in  fair  contact,  1  rest  the  one 
hand  upon  the  other,  pressing  them  together,  and  then, 
bv  1  Head]  i  (traction,  1  pull  OUt  the  knife  and  stall' 
together,  which  is  preferable  to  drawing  the  knife 
along  the  staff  It  prevents  the  risk  of  the  one  slipping 
from  the  other  ;  il  guards  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and 
ev.ry  Other  part,  from  injury  ;  for  between  them  and 
the  cutting  Instrument  the  staff  id  interposed,"  &c. 
'•  When  introducing  the  knife,  the  side  of  the  blade 
most  be  laid  flat  along  the  fore-finger  of  the  light  hand, 
uini  his  in  projects  little  beyond  the  point.  In  (his 
slate  the  finger  and  knife  are  to  enter  the  wound  oppo- 
site the  tuber  iscbn  :  bul  in  proportion  ns  they  pass 
along   they  are  to  he  inclined  forwards,  till  at  last,  Willi 

the  point  of  the  finger,  the  staff  Is  to  be  felt  through  the 

roais  ot  the  bladder,  a  little  beyond  the  prostate,  and 
rather blghei  than  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Here  the 
knile  is  to  be  pushed  with  the  finger  through  the  blad- 
der, and  when  Ihe  point  is  fairly  lived  in  the  groove  of 

the  staff,  the  operation  Is  to  be  finished  by  the  steady 
extraction  of  DOth  in>truuit:nls." — (See  Edin.  Surg. 
Journal,  JVo.  13.) 


The  knife  of  Cheselden  does  not  require  so  much 
violence  to  divide  the  parts  as  the  gorget  does  • 
cannot  slip  in  some  instances  before,  in  others  behind, 
the  bladder;  and  it  will  make  a  wound  sufficiently 
ample  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the  stone,  without  the 
least  laceration.  The  possibility  of  its  wounding  the 
rectum,  Dr.  Thomson  thinks  might  he  obviated  by  em 
ploying  it  as  follows:  "After  having  made  the  exter- 
nal incisions,  and  divided  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  in  the  way  that  it  is  usually  done  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  beak  of  the  gorget,  a  straight  grooved 
staff  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  curved 
staff,  and  pushed  along  it  into  the  bladder.  The 
curved  staff  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  surgeon, 
lay  big  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  straight  staff  with  his 
left  hand,  and  turning  the  groove  upwards  and  a  little 
outwards,  presses  the  back  of  it  downwards  towards  the 
tight  tuber  ischii,  and  holds  il  steadily  in  tlmt  posi- 
tion. The  point  of  a  straight-backed  scalpel  being 
now  introduced  into  the  groove  of  the  stall',  with  its 
cutting  edge  inclined  upwards  and  a  little  outwards,  is 
to  be  pushed  gently  forwards  into  the  bladder.  The 
size  of  the  scalpel  need  only  be  such  as  will  make  a 
wound  in  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  fore-finger  of  the  left 
hand.  The  scalpel  being  removed,  this  finger  is  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  wound  which 
has  been  made,  and  the  staff  may  then  be  withdrawn. 
With  the  finger  the  surgeon  endeavours  to  ascertain 
the  size  and  situation  of  the  stone.  If  after  this  ex- 
amination he  judges  the  incision  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  to  be  loo  small  for  the  easy  extraction  of  the 
stone,  he  next  introduces  into  the  bladder  a  straight 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  with  its  side  close  to  the.  lore 
part  of  his  finger,  and  its  cutting  edge  upwards.  By 
turning  this  edge  towards  the  left  side,  and  by  keeping 
the  point  of  his  finger  always  beyond  the  point  of  the 
bistoury,  he  may  safely  divide,  in  the  direction  of  the 
first  incision,  as  much  of  the  prostate  gland  and  neck 
of  the  bladder  as  he  shall  ill  em  necessary  " — (See  Ubs. 
on  Lithotomy  Ore.  with  a  Proposal  for  a  JVeio  Manner 
of  Cutting  fir  the  Stone,  Edtn.  1808.) 

Mr.  Allan,  who  is  a  strenuous  advocate  for  using  the 
knife  instead  of  the  gorget,  directs  us,  after  laying  bare 
the  urethra,  and  bringing  the  staff  so  as  to  form  a  right 
angle  with  the  patient's  body,  to  feel  that  the  in- 
siiinoentis  fairly  lodged  in  the  bladder.  The  operator 
is  to  u^e  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  as  a  director  in 
feeling  for  the  groove  in  the  staff,  and  in  distinguishing 
the  prostate  gland;  and  with  this  finger  he  is  to  de- 
press  the  rectum,  and  direct  the  deeper  part  of  his  dis- 
section. "  Feeling  the  gland  with  the  point  of  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand,  and  the  groove  of  the  staff  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  assistant  is  desired 
to  steady  his  hand,  and  the  operator,  holding  his  knife 
as  he  does  a  writing  pen,  his  fingers  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  point,  turns  up  its  edge  towards  the  staff, 
and  siiikcs  its  point  through  the  membranous  part  of 
Ihe  urethra  into  its  groove,  half  an  inch  before  the  pros- 
tate gland.  He  now  turns  the  back  of  the  knife  to 
tie  stall',  slides  it  a  little  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  groove,  that  he  may  be  sure  il  has  fairly  entered; 
then  shifts  the  fore-finger,  with  which  he  guides  the 
incision,  places  it  under  the  knife,  and  always  keeps  it 
befoie  its  point,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rectum  from  being 
wounded ;  he  then  lateralizes  the  knife,  enters  the  sub- 
stance of  the  prostate,  is  conscious  of  running  the  scal- 
pel through  its  solid  and  fleshy  substance,  and  judges 
by  the  fingei'  of  the  extent  of  the  incision  which  he 
now  makes.  The  urine  flows  out;  he  slips  his  finger 
into  the  opening,  withdraws  the  scalpel,  and  gives  it 
to  an  assistant,  who  hands  him  the  forceps,  which  he 
paseea  into  the  bladder,  using  the  fore-finger  of  his  left 
hand,  which  is  still  within  the  wound,  as  a  conductor. 
The  forceps  instantly  encounter  the  staff,  which  serves 
to  conduct  them  safely  into  the  bladder,  while  the 
ringer  guides  them  through  the  wound,  &.c." — (Allan 
on  Lithotomy,  p.  48,  Edin.  1808.) 

I  leave  the  reader  to  judge,  which  of  the  foregoing 
modes  of  operating  with  a  common  knife  claims  the 
preference.  Perhaps  Cheselden's  manner,  which  is 
also  Mr.  John  Bell's,  is  as  deserving  of  recommenda- 
tion as  any.  When  it  is  adopted,  a  largish  scalpel, 
wilh  a  long  handle,  will  be  found  more  convenient 
than  a  common  one,  on  account  of  the  depih  ol  the 
parts  requiiing  division,  especially  in  adult*  and  tal 
■tthjsjsji, 
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I  would  also  beg  the  attention  of  surgeons  to  the  mo- 
dification in  the  manner  of  performing  Cheselden's 
operation,  proposed  by  Mr.  Key,  and  executed  with  a 
staff  of  nearly  a  straight  form,  and  a  scalpel  that  has 
a  slightly  convex  back  near  its  point,  in  order  that  it 
may  run  with  more  facility  in  the  groove  of  the  staff. 
—  (  Ore  the  Section  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  p.  26.) 

The  methods  of  operating  with  a  knife,  as  practised 
by  Klein  and  Langenbeck,  I  shall  not  here  repeat,  as 
they  are  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines 
of  Surgery,  accompanied  with  many  valuable  prac- 
tical observations  made  by  these  judicious  and  skilful 
surgeons. 

That  the  performance  of  lithotomy  with  a  knife, 
when  the  operator  has  the  assistance  of  a  proper  staff, 
cannot  be  difficult,  may  be  inferred  from  there  being 
no  particular  difficulty  in  the  method,  even  when  no 
staff  at  all  is  employed.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  3814, 
when  at  Oudenbosch  in  Holland,  I  was  requested  by 
Sergeant  Ryan,  of  the  1st  Foreign  Veteran  Battalion,  to 
see  his  little  boy,  about  four  years  old,  who  was 
troubled  with  symptoms  which  made  me  immediately 
suspect  that  there  was  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  As  I  had 
no  sound,  I  introduced  into  this  viscus  a  small  silver 
catheter,  which  distinctly  struck  against  a  calculus. 
Without  taking  the  instrument  out  again,  I  determined 
to  perform  lithotomy  with  a  common  scalpel.  Indeed, 
no  other  mode  could  be  adopted,  as  we  had  neither 
staff,  gorget,  nor  lithotomy  instruments  of  any  kind. 
After  making  the  external  part  of  the  incision  in  the 
common  way,  I  found  that  the  catheter  afforded  me  no 
guidance.  I  therefore  withdrew  it,  and  dissected 
deeply  by  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland,  till  the  fore- 
finger of  my  left  hand  passed  rather  beyond  it.  The 
scalpel  was  then  plunged  into  the  bladder,  behind  this 
gland,  under  the  guidance  of  my  left  fore-finger,  and 
with  the  edge  turned  towards  the  urethra.  The  neces- 
sary division  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder 
was  then  made  by  cutting  inwards  and  upwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  rest  of  the  wound.  With  a  small  pair 
of  ordinary  dressing  forceps,  a  calculus,  rather  larger 
than  the  end  of  the  thumb,  was  easily  extracted. 
This  operation  was  done  at  the  Military  Hospital,  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Shanks,  of  the  56th  regiment,  and 
several  other  medical  officers.  Not  a  single  bad  symp- 
tom ensued,  although  the  army  unexpectedly  moved 
into  the  field  three  days  afterward,  and  the  child  tra- 
velled about  for  some  time  in  a  baggage  cart,  in  an 
exposed  and  neglected  state.  The  wound  was  conse- 
quently rather  longer  in  healing  than  usual;  but  this 
was  the  only  ill  effect.  The  little  boy  in  the  end  com- 
pletely recovered. 

Of  late  years,  many  surgeons  have  chosen  to  perform 
lithotomy  with  beaked  scalpels.  The  practice,  indeed, 
is  still  gaining  ground.  Mr.  Blizard's  knife  is  one  of 
the  best.  Its  blade  is  long,  straight,  and  narrow,  and, 
like  the  gorget,  is  furnished  with  a  beak,  by  means  of 
which  it  admits  of  being  conducted  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  into  the  bladder,  after  the  external  inci- 
sions have  been  made.  The  star!"  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  the  operator  has  now  the  power  of  making  the  inci- 
sion through  the  prostate  gland  and  orifice  of  the  blad- 
der downwards  and  outwards  to  any  extent  which  the 
parts  will  allow  or  the  case  require.  This  is  one  of  the 
principal  advantages  which  beaked  long  narrow  knives 
have  over  gorgets,  which,  after  their  introduction, 
cannot  be  farther  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
wound.  The  narrow  knife  will  also  cut  more  safely 
downwards  and  outwards  than  any  gorget :  nor  is  it 
subject  to  the  serious  danger  of  slipping  away  from  the 
staff,  and  going  we  know  not  where ;  because  the  mo- 
ment its  beak  and  extremity  have  entered  the  bladder, 
the  staff  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  the  proper  extent  of 
the  blade  will  then  readily  pass  in  without  the  aid  of 
any  conductor  at  all.  I  need  hardly  observe,  also,  that 
in  this  method  we  have  nothing  like  the  perilous  and 
violent  thrust  of  the  gorget,  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
little  unsteadiness  in  the  operator's  hand,  or  of  any 
fault  either  in  the  position  of  the  staff,  or  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gorget,  will  do  irremediable  and  fatal 
mischief. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  admits,  that  the  operation  may  be  done 
yery  well  with  a  knife  in  children;  but  he  prefers  a 
Corget,  or  the  bistoire  cache,  for  old  persons,  on  account 
of  the  prostate  gland  and  bladder  being  frequently  so 
rigid  in  them,  that  the  scalpel  does  not  easily  make  an 
impression  upon  those  parts.    Also,  for  adults,  he  has 


relinquished  the  use  of  the  knife,  in  consequence  nf 
the  unfitness  of  it  to  do  what  is  necessary  in  a  deen 
perinffium.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  340.)  ™ 

A    FEW    GENERAL    REMARKS    ON  THE  BIST  MOM 
MAKING     THE      INCISION     IN    THE      LATERAL    (JU- 
RATION ;   AND   SOME   REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES   INCULCATED  BY  PROFESSOR  SCARPA. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  great  operations  in  surgery  litho- 
tomy is  that  in  whicli  great  awkwardness,  mortifvuu 
failures,  and  dangerous  blunders,  are  most  frequently 
observed.  Many  a  surgeon,  who  contrives  to  cut  off 
limbs,  extirpate  large  tumours,  and  even  tie  aneuris- 
mal  arteries,  with  eclat,  cannot  get  through  the  busi- 
ness of  taking  a  stone  out  of  the  bladder  in  a  decent 
much  less  a  masterly,  style.  This  fact  is  go  familiarly 
known  in  the  profession,  and  its  truth  so  often  exem- 
plified, that  I  may  well  be  excused  the  unpleasant  task 
of  relating  in  proof  of  it  all  the  disasters  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  notice.  But  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  remarking,  that  in  this  branch  of  surgery  a 
great  number  of  individuals  do  not.  profit  by  these  in- 
structive lessons  of  experience.  The  more  they  see 
of  lithotomy,  the  more  they  are  convinced  of  its  dan- 
gers ;  yet,  too  often,  instead  of  studying  the  causes  of 
ill  success,  they  merely  derive  from  the  examples  before 
them  a  suspicion  of  the  unskilfulnessof  the  operator,  or 
some  discouraging  conjectures  about  the  difficulties  of 
the  operation. 

The  establishment  of  certain  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  lithotomy,  appears  the  most  profitable  way  of 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  accidents  and  failures 
of  this  common  operation.  If  these  principles  are  not 
violated,  it  is  of  less  consequence  what  instrument  is 
employed ;  for  the  surgeon  may  do  nearly  the  same 
thing  with  an  ordinary  dissecting  knife,  a  concealed 
bistoury,  a  beaked  scalpel,  or  a  well-made  gorget. 

After  the  very  opposite  principles  and  different  me- 
thods of  cutting  for  the  stone  which  are  explained  in 
the  preceding  columns,  as  preferred  by  different  sur- 
geons, I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a  few  general 
observations  on  the  proper  direction  and  size  of  the  in- 
cision. These  points,  which  are  of  the  highest  practi- 
cal consequence  in  regulating  the  principles  which 
oughttobeobservedinlithotomy.are  far  from  being  set- 
tled, as  must  be  plain  to  every  body  who  recollects  that 
Desault,  Mr.  John  Bell,  Klein,  and  Langenbeck  have 
recommended  a  free  opening  ;  Scarpa,  Callisen,  and 
others,  a  small  one ;  or,  as  Scarpa  objects  strongly  to 
my  calling  his  incision  small,  I  will  say  one  extending 
from  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the  orifice  of  th« 
bladder,  no  part  of  which  is  divided;  that  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  and  Scarpa  employ  gorgets,  which  cut  upwanli 
and  outwards,  at  angles  of  45°  and  69°  from  the  axis  of 
the  urethra;  and  that  the  gorgets  of  Cruikshank,  B. 
Bell,  Desault,  Mr.  Cline,  and  most  other  surgeons, 
are  intended  to  cut  either  directly  outwards,  or  out- 
wards and  downwards. 

The  incision  through  the  whole  of  the  parts  cut  in 
lithotomy ,  should  always  be  made  in  a  straight,  regular, 
direct  manner,  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  intheperi- 
nceum  to  the  termination  of  the  wound  In  the  urethra 
and  bladder.  In  an  adult  subject,  the  external  wound 
should  commence  about  an  inch  above  the  anus.  '1  he 
impropriety  of  beginning  it  higher  up  has  been  duly  in- 
sisted upon  by  Sharp,  Bertrandi,  Callisen,  and  every 
good  writer  on  the  operation.  "  II  ne  faut  couper 
l'ur&re  que  le  moins  qu'on  peut,  parcequ'on  oblient 
par  ce  moyen  une  meilleure  voie  pour  p#n4trer  dans  la 
vessie  sous  Tangle  du  pubis.  C'est  avec  raison  que 
Sharp  dit  que  l'incision  de  l'uretre  faite  au-dessus  de 
cet  angle  est  si  peu  utile  pour  l'extraction  de  la  pierre, 
qu'on  n'en  retireroit  pas  plus  d'avantageen  lecnupant 
presque  dans  toute  sa  longueur."— (Bertrandi,  Trade 
des  Operationsyp.  127.)  And  Callisen  lays  it  down  as 
a  maxim:  "Uteae  partes  haud  sectione  atfingantur, 
quae  pro  calculi  egressu  nihil  faciunt;  adeonue  bulhus 
urethras,  et  hujus  pars  corpore  spongioso  circumdata 
intacta  relinquatur."— (Systema  Chirnrgice  Hodiern* 
pars  posterior,  p.  655.) 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  not  thf  less  true, 
that  cutting  too  much  of  the  urethra  is  one  of  the  most 
common  faults  still  committed  by  modern  surgeons. 
The  incision  in  the  integuments  is  to  be  large,  that  is  to 
say,  at  least  three  inches  in  length  in  an  adult  subject, 
because  a  free  opening  in  the  skin  is  not  only  exeiii|K 
from  danger  but  attended  with  many  advantages,  e* 
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pec'.ally  mosc  of  facilitating  the  oilier  steps  of  the 
operation,  and  preventing  any  future  lodgement  and 
of  urine.  The  external  wound  ought  to  be 
diri  eied  towards  n  point  situated  ■  very  little  low  anta 
the  anus  Iroui  the  Innermost  [ i .- ■  ■  t  of  iiie  tuberoaity  of 
the  Ischium.  Prom  the  line  thus  made  the  Inciaion 
■bould  '»■ .  sxried  Inwardi  and  upwanli  through  all  the 
parti  between  it  and  the  tide  ol  the  prostata  gland. 
Another  line,  extending  from  the  Inferior  angle  of  tlie 
wound  to  the  termination  ol  the  cut  In  the  Madder, 
formi  the  preclae  limits  to  which  the  depth  of  the  in- 
bould  reach,  and  no  farther. 
The  great  principle  of  making  the  axis  of  the  wound 
as  itraighl  and  direct  aa  possible,  should  always  be 
ki  pi  in  \  lew,  whether  the  surgeon  employ  a  common 
■calpel,  which  cute  into  the  bladder  from  without  in- 
warda,  01  othei  Inatrumenta  which  divide  the  prostate 
■land  and  neck  of  the  bladder  from  within  outwards, 
Dkethe  biatoire  cache,  beaked  knives,  and  every  kind 
i  lii  the  latter  circumstance,  the  only 
did.  rence  consists  In  cutting,  from  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  downwards  and  outwards  towards  a  point 
lituated    hitman  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the 

ischium,  Instead  of  carrying  the  incision  from  this 
point,  upwards  and  Inwards,  through  the  side  of  the 
prostate  gland  and  the  orifice  of  the  bladder.  The  fol- 
lowlng  may  be  enumerated  aa  Important  advantages 
Of  attending  to  the  foregoing  principle: 

I.  The  wound  is  made  in  that  direction  which  af- 
fbrdi  the  greatest  room  for  the  extraction  of  large 
stones;  and  the  axis  of  the  incision  being  also  as 
nearly  itraighl  as  possible,  the  introduction  of  forceps, 
and  the  pasaage  of  the  calculus  outwards,  are  mate- 
rially facilitated. 

That  these  are  important  advantages  I  think  every 
Burgeon  Will  allow,  who  knows  how  much  the  pain 
and  danger  of  lithotomy  depend  upon  the  injury  which 
the  parts  suffei  from  the  force  aomethnea  used  in  the 

extraction  Of  the  Stone,  and  the  repeated  introduction 

ol  the  forceps.  Cheselden,  one  of  the  moil  successful 
lilhotomista  England  ever  produced,  made  the  Inciaion 

in  i  tie  direction  here  recommended ;  aometl s  inwards 

and  upwards,  i itimea outwards  and  downwards. — 

.</i  th,  Section  "/  the  ProataU  Oland,  p.  '•!?.) 
The  following  remarks  of  anothet  excellent  surgeon 
merit  particular  attention: — "J'al  vu  plusieurs  fois 
dans  lea  bopltauxde  Paris,  que  leschb  iirgtena,coupant 

trop  en  bant  vera  I'aniile  ilu  pubis,  sentoieut  line  grande 

resistance  an   perlne,  quand  lis  vouloiem  retirer  le 

calcill  avec   bs  leueiles,  on  voyoil  le  |  trine  H  tiiinc- 

lier  par  la  preaslon  qu'y  tai-oit  la  plerre;  en  ce  caa, 
1 1 ne I < ( nes  operateurapluaaagee  abandonnolentla  pierre, 
introdulaolenl  de  nouveau  le  gorgeret,  el  en  tonrnant 
en  deaaous  la  cannelure  de  ceiui  cl,  prolongeoient  I'ln- 
elslou  obliquement  vera  la  tuberosity  de  Fos  ischion; 
et  eniin,  a  la  taveur  de  i  etie  plus  grande  ouverture, 
retiroient  la  plane  sans  causer  de  dechlremena." — 
(Hrrtrtnuli,  Trtttti  dtt  Operations,  p.  133.)  Larger 
stones  may  likewise  be  thus  extracted,  without  being 

broken,  than  In  any  Other  mods  of  making  the  lateral 
Inciaion,  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  practitioner  who 
recollects  the  very  limited  room  afforded  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  triangular  space,  between  the  arch  ol'  the 
pubis,  the  ramus  of  the  Ischium,   and   the  tuck  ol'  the 

bladder.  Tins  consideration  cannot  fail  to  have  great 
weight  with  all  surgeons  who  fei  1  duly  convinced  how 

Unsatisfactory  a  method  it  is  to  break  a  calculus  in 
order  to  gel  it  out  ol"  the  bladder.     The  measures  n<- 

cesaarj  lor  the  removal  of  all  the  fragments  protract 
the  completion  of  the  operation,  and  seriously  Increase 
its  danger;  while  the  continuance  of  a  single  pan  of 

the  -lone  behind  may  cause  a  renewal  of  all  the  griev- 
ances for  the  cure  of  which  the  patient  submitted  to 

the  operation,      l'.y  these  remarks,   however.  I  am  far 

from  meaning  to  say  thai  large  calculi  should  not  be 
broken  on  tne  contrary,  my  only  wish  is  that  the  ne- 
cessity lor  the  prai  lice  may  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  bj  making  a  lice  incision  into  the  bladder,  and 

even  enlarging  the  opening,  II  necessary,  as  tar  as  can 
bo  done  with  safety,    [n  abort,  instead  of  breaking  the 

Stone,  fjprefer  the  practice  Of  the  late  Mr.  Martineau. 

of  Norwich,  perhaps   the  most  successful  lithotomist 

that  evei  lived,  as  ,-ut  c/  S4  pntunts  ichom  Ac  cuf,  tico 
only  tiinl :  a  statement  highly  favourable  to  operating 

with  a  knife,   and    making   an   adequate   opening. 

"should  tin'  stone  be  large,  or  there  be  any  difficulty 
La  Uic  extraction,  tatlicr  than  use  much  force,  while) 


the  forceps  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  stone  (says  Mr. 
Martineau),  I  give  the  handles  to  an  assistant,  who  is 
to  draw  them  outwards  and  upwards,  while  the  part 
forming  the  stricture  is  cut;  which  is  easily  done,  aa 
the  broad  part  of  the  blade  becomes  a  director  to  the 
knife:  and  rather  than  lacerate,  I  have  often  repeated 
this  enlargement  of  the  inner  wound  two  or  three 
times."— i  See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  411.)  The 
great  advantage  of  the  knife  over  the  gorget,  and  even 
the  necessity  of  employing  it  to  adapt  the  size  of  the 
opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stone 
or  its  fragments,  are  most  convincingly  exemplified  in 
several  cases  recently  put  upon  record.  Thus  Klein, 
with  the  aid  of  a  common  scalpel,  extracted  a  calculus 
which  weighed  twelve  ounces  thirty  grains,  and  the 
patient  recovered. — {Pract.  Jlnsichten  Bedeutendsten 
Operational,  h.l.)  In  1818,  Mr.  Mayo  of  Winchester 
operated  with  a  knife,  and  extracted  a  calculus,  which 
broke  in  the  forceps,  weighing  fourteen  ounces  two 
drachms  avoirdupois,  and  the  patient  recovered. — I  See 
r.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  54,  &  c.)  Mr.  VV.  B.  Dick- 
ensonol  Macclesfield,  also  succeeded,  with  Mr.  Gibson's 
knife,  in  taking  out  of  the  bladder  a  calculus,  the  frag- 
ments  of  which  weighed  eight  and  alialfounces,  and  the 
patient  was  saved. — (Vol.  cit.p.M.)  And  in  the  same 
volume  may  be  seen  other  instances,  in  which  immense 
calculi  were  removed  from  the  bladder  with  vaiious 
results,  but  particularly  one,  which  weighed  sixteen 
ounces,  and  which  Sir  A.  Cooper  could  not  succeed  in 
breaking:  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  enlarge  the 
wound  first  made  with  the  gorget  "  to  the  sacro-seiatic 
ligament,"  when  with  the  aid  of  a  hook  applied  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  stone  behind  the  pubes,  and  the  simul- 
taneous assistance  of  the  forceps,  he  succeeded  with 
considerable  difficulty  in  removing  this  immense  mass. 
The  patient  livid,  however,  only  lour  hours  alter  the 
operation.— (See  Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  73.) 

2.  The  aiteiia  pudlca  profunda  can  never  be  injured, 
because  the  surgeon  does  not  let  the  knife  or  gorget 
npproach  nearer  to  the  ischium  than  a  point  which  is 
situated  some  way  from  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone  to- 
wards the  anus;  and  consequently  the  edge  of  the 
instrument  cannot  come  into  contact  with  the  inside 
of  the  tuberoaity  and  ramus  of  the  ischium  where  tho 
great  pudic  artery  is  situated. 

3.  The  rectum  will  not  he  wounded,  because  th,; 
dull  lion  of  the  axis  of  the  incision,  either  downwards 
and  outwards  lo  the  above  -mentioned  point,  or  from 
that  point  inwards  and  upwards,  sulliciently  removes 
the  edge  of  the  knife  or  gorget  from  the  intestine.  Hut 
the  rectum  will  be  in  still  gn  atei  lafi  ty,  Ifil  b 

downwards  with  the  fore  linger  of  the  left  baud  in  the 
wound,  and  the  prudent  custom  of  emptying  it  by 
means  of  a  clyster,  a  short  time  before  the  operation, 
be  not  omitted;  for  no  lithotomist  should  ever  forget, 
that  when  this  bowel  is  considerably  distended  with 
feces,  it  lises  up  a  little  way  on  each  side  of  the  pros- 
tate gland. 

4.  As  the  seminal  duct  penetrates  the  lower  part  of 
the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland  in  order  to  reach 
the  urethra,  and  the  knife  or  other  instrument  employed 
divides  the  side  of  that  gland  obliquely  inwards  and 
upwards,  or  outwards  and  downwards,  the  duct  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  being  cut. 

The  judicious  Callisen  is  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  a  smooth,  even,  direct  incision 
into  the  bladder;*  but,  like  Professor  Scarpa,  he  is 
averse  to  making  a  free  cut  through  the  neck  of  that 
vlscus.  Indeed,  as  we  shall  presently  notice,  Scarpa 
does  not  sanction  cutting  any  portion  of  the  bladder 
whatever. 

Every  practitioner  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
over  the  history  of  the  lateral  operation,  will  find  that 
the  greater  number  of  lithotomisls  who  have  particu- 
laily  distinguished  themselves  by  their  unparalleled 
success,  as  Frdre  Jacques,  Cheselden,  Come,  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau, Dr.  Souberbielle,  &c.  made  a  free  incision  into 
the  bladder.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  lo  raise  doubts 
of  Ihe  goodness  of  the  advice  delivered  upon  this  sub- 
ject by  Callisen  and  Scarpa;  especially  as  neither  they 
nor  any  other  modern  surgeon  (with  the  exception, 


*  Vulnus  sit  a^qualc,  haud  angulatum,conicse figure, 
apice  vesicant  respicienle,  externa  plaga  ampla,  el 
quatuor  pollicum  longitudine,  unde  effluxus  sanguinis, 
puris,  lotii,   arena',  facilitatur  Chirur. 

yia  Uodierna,  pars  posterior,  p.  (556.    JJafnia,  180UJ 
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perhaps,  of  Pajola,  whose  individual  skill  is  said  by 
Langenbeck  to  make  amends  for  the  disadvantages  of 
this  method),  can  boast  of  having  cut  patients  for  the 
stone  with  a  degree  of  success  at  all  equal  to  that  of 
the  above-mentioned  operators.  The  extraordinary 
success  which  characterized  Cheselden's  practice,  we 
have  already  detailed.  The  accounts  of  the  successful 
operations  done  by  Frere  Jacques  and  Cdme  are 
equally  remarkable. 

Mr.  Martineau,  as  I  have  noticed,  lost  but  two  pa- 
tients out  of  84  on  whom  he  operated,  and  this  without 
making  any  selection,  as  he  never  rejected  any  case. 
His  patients  were  always  kept  a  week  in  the  house 
before  they  were  operated  upon  ;  and  this  precaution, 
with  a  regulated  diet,  and  perhaps  a  dose  or  two  of 
opening  medicine  was  the  only  preparatory  treatment. 
—(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  409.) 

During  my  stay  at  Paris,  in  1815,  1  saw  Dr.  Souber- 
bielle  extract  a  stone  of  considerable  size  on  the  plan 
of  his  well-known  ancestor.  The  incision  was  ample 
and  direct,  so  that  the  calculus  was  taken  out  with 
perfect  ease.  Now,  as  the  operations  of  this  professed 
lithotomist  are  very  numerous,  and  he  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  scarcely  ever  losing  a  patient,  are  we  not 
justified  in  inferring,  that  the  advocates  for  a  small 
opening  are  promulgating  the  worst  advice  which  can 
be  offered  to  the  practitioner  1  My  own  observations 
certainly  tend  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  will  be  presently 
explained.  The  tract  lately  published  by  Scarpa 
(Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget  of  Hawkins,  Src. 
trans,  by  Wishart)  has  for  its  main  objects  the  re- 
commendation of  a  modification  of  Hawkins's  gorget, 
and  the  inculcation  of  the  propriety  of  making  a 
limited  incision  in  the  prostate  gland  without  cutting 
any  part  of  the  bladder.  As  sufficient  room  cannot 
thus  be  obtained  for  the  extraction  of  even  a  stone  of 
moderate  size,  he  is  an  advocate  for  the  gradual  dila- 
tation of  the  urethra  and  orifice  of  the  bladder.  He 
observes,  that  the  lateral  operation,  though  executed 
with  the  greatest  precision,  does  not  exempt  the  sur- 
geon from  dilating  in  a  certain  degree  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder  and  cervix  of  the  urethra,  the  dilatation  of' 
those  parts,  however  moderate,  being  always  neces- 
sary even  where  the  calculus  is  of  middling  size.  He 
states  that  in  the  adult  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  dilates 
almost  spontaneously  to  the  diameter  of  five  lines ;  and 
he  adds,  that  the  lateral  incision,  within  proper  limits, 
divides  the  body  and  base  of  the  prostate  gland  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  at  most  five  lines,  formjng  with  the 
five,  to  which  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  naturally 
yields,  an  aperture  of  ten  lines.  But,  says  Scarpa,  in 
an  adult,  a  stone  of  ordinary  size  and  oval  figure  is 
sixteen  lines  in  the  small  diameter,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  thickness  of  the  blades  of  the  forceps:  con- 
sequently, even  after  the  incision  has  been  made  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  the  stone,  though  of 
moderate  size,  cannot  pass  out  of  the  bladder,  unless 
the  dilatation  of  the  base  of  the  gland  and  orifice  of 
the  bladder  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  nearly  eight 
lines  beyond  the  size  of  the  aperture  made  with  the 
knife.  But,  says  Scarpa,  if  in  order  to  avoid  distend- 
ing the  parts  to  the  extent  of  eight  lines,  the  base  of 
the  prostate  gland,  together  with  the  orifice  of  the 
bladder  and  a  part  of  its  fundus,  be  divided  to  a  depth 
equivalent  to  it,  the  event  would  necessarily  be  an  ef- 
fusion of  urine  into  the  cellular  membrane,  between  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  and  consequently  suppuration, 
gangrene,  fistula;,  and  other  serious  evils. — (P.  4,  5.) 

According  to  Scarpa,  the  apex  of  the  prostate  gland 
forms  the  greatest  resistance  to  the  introduction  of  the 
forceps  and  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  completely  divided  (p.  7)  ;  but  he  con- 
tends that  two,  and  sometimes  three  lines  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  base  of  the  gland  should  be  left  undi- 
vided ;  which,  he  asserts,  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, because  the  untouched  portion  around  the  orifice 
of  the  bladder,  prevents  the  effusion  of  urine,  and  the 
formation  of  gangrene  or  fistula,  between  that  part 
and  the  rectum.— (P.  22.) 

After  this  statement  of  one  of  the  great  principles 
which  Scarpa  wishes  to  be  observed  in  the  performance 
of  the  lateral  operation,  a  question  or  two  naturally 
arise.  Are  we  then  to  conclude,  that  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  free  and  direct  incision  into  the  bladder  ought  to 
be  abandoned'?  Must  we  forget  that  it  is  this  method 
which  has  answered  so  well  in  the  hands  of  Cheselden 
and  the  several  renowned  lithotomists  already  enume- 


rated 1  And  must  we  believe  that  the  advice  deliver,*) 
upon  this  point  by  Bertrandi,  Desault,  Mr.  John  n»n 
and  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  this  country  VJ 
founded  only  upon  a  capricious  partiality  to  ih«  r'„ 
use  of  cutting  instruments'? 

Earnestly  as  I  respect  the  names  of  a  Callisen  »nH 
a  Scarpa,  their  authority  cannot  influence  me  farther 
than  I  find  it  coincide  with  the  dictates  of  exneri 
ence— the  great  arbitrator  of  every  disputed  point  in 
practice. 

We  have  seen,  that  an  apprehension  of  effusion  of 
urine,  gangrene,  fistula;,  &x.  is  the  only  reason  as- 
signed by  Scarpa  for  his  aversion  to  making  a  com- 
plete division  of  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
orifice  of  the  bladder.  But  I  would  inquire  do  we 
find  extravasation  of  the  urine  between  the  rectum  and 
bladder,  and  gangrene,  and  fistula,  so  frequent  after 
lithotomy  in  England,  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
these  ill  consequences  can  ever  proceed  from  our  usual 
mode  of  dividing  completely,  not  only  the  side  of  the 
prostate  gland,  but  also  the  adjoining  part  of  the  blad- 
der? Are  such  bad  effects  so  often  experienced  in  this 
country,  as  to  constitute  a  material  source  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  mind  of  a  surgeon  about  to  undertake  litho- 
tomy ?  Do  they  form  a  substantial  reason  for  aban- 
doning the  maxim  of  always  endeavouring,  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  to  make  an  incision  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  the  easy  removal  of  the  calculus?  And 
would  not  Scarpa's  method  of  stretching  and  dilating 
the  wound,  in  order  to  get  the  stone  out  of  the  blad- 
der, often  dangerously  prolong  the  operation ;  lead  to 
much  mischief  from  the  repeated  use  of  the  forceps; 
cause  serious  contusion  and  laceration  of  the  parts; 
and,  for  all  these  reasons,  render  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  and  peritoneum  very  likely  to  follow? 

I  have  seen  the  lateral  operation  performed  an  im- 
mense number  of  times,  either  with  various  kinds  of 
gorgets,  beaked  knives,  the  lithotome  cache,  or  com- 
mon scalpels.  In  all  these  examples,  the  avowed  in- 
tention of  the  surgeon  was  to  make  a  free  opening  into 
the  bladder.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  say,  that  this 
was  always  actually  accomplished,  since  the  bad  con- 
struction of  the  instruments  employed,  and  other 
causes,  sometimes  frustrated  the  wise  design  of  the 
operator.  But  what  was  the  consequence?  Generally 
speaking,  those  surgeons  who  made  only  a  small  in- 
cision into  the  bladder,  and  kept  their  patients  a  long 
while  upon  the  operating  table,  ere  they  succeeded  in 
getting  out  the  stone,  by  the  repeated  and  forcible  use 
of  the  forceps,  haa  the  mortification  to  see  very  few  of 
their  patients  recover ;  a  large  proportion  of  them  be- 
ing carried  off  by  peritonitis,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  the  operation. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  incision  was  ample  and 
direct,  so  that  the  calculus  could  be  easily  and  gently 
removed,  the  patients  were  almost  always  saved. 

For  the  first  six  or  seven  years  of  the  long  time  dur- 
ing which  I  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
lithotomy  performed  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
gorgets  were  invariably  used,  most  of  which  made  an 
insufficient  opening.  The  consequence  was,  that  many 
of  the  patients  were  detained  a  long  while  upon  Hie 
operating  table,  before  the  stone  could  be  extracted, 
and  some  considerable  numbers  were  lost  by  perito- 
nitis. Afterward,  however,  in  the  same  institution, 
common  scalpels  and  beaked  knives  were  generally 
used;  a  freer  opening  was  mostly  made;  and  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  peritonitis  was  strikingly 
lessened. 

The  following  observation,  made  by  Mr.  Martineau, 
is  also  worthy  of  particular  attention ;— "  In  the  first 
years  of  my  practice,"  says  he,  "  I  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful ;  and  often  witnessing  many  untoward  circum- 
stances in  myself  and  others,  which  appeared  to  arise 
from  the  use  of  the  cutting  gorget,  I  determined  to  lay 
that  instrument  aside,  and  employ  the  knife  only,  ana 
the  blunt  gorget,  as  a  conductor  for  the  forceps."— 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  p.  405.) 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  this  gentleman  lost 
only  two  out  of  eighty-four  patients  on  whom  he  ope- 
rated, his  remarks  are  of  great  importance;  and  his 
cases  and  the  other  facts  which  I  have  specified, 
strongly  impress  my  mind  with  the  truth  of  all  that  1 
have  urged  respecting  the  advantages  of  making  ine 
opening  large,  and  in  the  best  direction  for  the  easy 
passage  of  the  stone  outwards. 

In  Mr.  Martineau's  manner  of  operating,  it  is  true 
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he  does  not  make  the  externa]  wound  parallel  10  that 
in  iin  bladder,  in*  I  venture  to  recommend,  but  directs 

II  im  :u\\/  in  a  line  Willi  the  raphe;  a  circumstance 
wbicb  may.  perhaps,  account  lor  his  continuing  the 
uee  of  ihe  blunt  gorget  as  a  condnctOf  lor  the  toice|is. 
NeitbH  i*  in»  Internal  Incision  carried  downwardsand 

(UtwaniH,  as  lierlrandi,  Doaolt,  anil  many  other  judi- 
cious surgeons  consider  moat  advantageous.  But  these 
defects  n  I  may  presume  to  call  them  so)  ate  ren- 
darad  ol  laai  consequent  e  by  the  rule  which  Mr.  Mar- 

tinrau  observes,  <>l  making  his  first  incision  long  and 
deep,  and  avoiding  all  stretching  and  laceration  of  the 
parts  Like  Langenbeck,  he  uses  a  staff,  tlie  groove 
hi  which  is  much  wider  and  ileeper  than  usual,  and 
therefore  more  easily  fell.  This  instrument  his  assist- 
ant holds,  in  the  way  preferred  by  Scarpa,  nearly  In  an 
upright  straight  direction.  "Alter  the  first  incision 
(sat  -  Mr  Marlineau ,,  1  look  if  the  staff  is  not  altered 
in  its  situation,  and  then  feeling  for  the  groove.  I  intro 
dun i  the  point  of  the  knife  Into  it,  as  low  down  as  I 

can,  and  cut  ihr  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  con- 
tinuing my  knife  through  the  prostate  into  the  bladder  ; 
ii/iiii,  instead  oj  enlarging  the  wound  downwards, and 
endangering  the  rectum,  I  turn  the  edge  of  the  blade 
towards  thr  ischium,  and  make  a.  lateral  enlargement 
of  the  wound  in  withdrawing  the  knife." — (See  Med. 
<  Air.  Trans,  vol.  \\,p.  400.1  This  description  Is  par- 
ticularly Interesting,  as  coming  from  a  gentleman  who 
hail  so  mm  li  experience  and  success. 

Wnh  respect  to  the  degree  of  importance  which 

ought  In  be  attached  to  the  fear  of  effusion  of  urine, 

between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  gangrene,  fistula?,  &c, 
I  ran  only  say,  that  they  are  inconveniences  which  are 
not  commonly  observed  alter  lithotomy  in  this  country. 
In  two  or  three  instances  only,  I  have  known  the  urine 
come  through  the  wound  lunger  than  usual,  and  these 
cases  ended  well.  As  for  the  extravasation  of  urine 
and  sloughing,  I  shall  merely  remark,  that  although 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  occasional  occurrence, 
they  have  not  taken  place  after  any  of  the  numerous 
operation)  with  the  results  of  which  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted. 

All  these  facts  and  considerations,  therefore,  incline 
me  in  ilniilii  whether  the  apprehension  of  the  ellusion 
i>l  urine,  BaWle),  &c.  be  sufficiently  serious  and  well 
founded  i"  make  h  advisable  inr  surgeons  to  relinquish 
the  plan  of  making  a  complete  di\  buoo  of  the  side  of 

the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  ill  the  ope- 
ration nf  lithotomy.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  to  my  mind, 
that  eflusion  of  urine  and  sloughing  are  likely  to  be 
the  afibct  of  practising  B  free  opening.  Indeed,  w  hen 
ever  1 1 1 >  >  do  happen,  I  believe  iliey  proceed  from  a  to 
tally  different  cause,  <-iz.  from  the  incision  in  the  skin 
being  too  small  and  too  high  up,  and  from  the  axis  of 

the  Internal  part  of  the  loi  Islon  not  corresponding  with 
thai  of  the  external  wound.  Hence  the  urine  does  not 
readily  find  lis  way  outwards,  and  some  of  it  passes 
Into  the  neighbouring  cellular  membrane. 

Iii  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  Ibeg leave 
to  cite  the  seiiliinenls  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
experienced  of  modern  Burgeons,  Speaking  of  llie  de- 
lei  Is  of  Hawkins's  gorget,  Desault  observes,  "  La  nie- 

tiinile  de  I'enforcer  borizontalemenl  dans  la  resale  sur 
la  catheter  tenu  a  angle  droit  avec  le  corps,  a  deal 
grands  desavantagea :  d'un  cdte,  celui  de  penetrer  par 
1%  iidioii  le  plus  itii^ci  du  pubis,  et  par  consequent  de 
ne  faire  que  dill'n  ilement  une  ouverture  suflisante; 
d'un  autre  idle,  celui  de  ne  pasetablir  de  parallelism)' 

antra  I'lncisloo  exterleure  des  tegumeni  qui  est  oblique 
ei  (i  llidii  col  de  la  vessieetdela  prostate,  qui  setrouve 
alms  borlxontale.  Deia  la  posafnttUe  des  infiltrations 
par  les  obstacles  que  les  urines  trouveront  a.  s'ecouler." 
No  doubt  also  some  of  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
oua  urinary  extravasations  after  lithotomy,  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  another  cause,  pointed  out  by  the  same 
excellent  nirgeon.  "Imprudeminenl  porta  dans  la  vea- 
ne.  le  gorgerel  pent  alter,  par  le  ityfel  beaucoup  nop 
long  qui  le  tennlne,  heurter,  dechirer.  perforer  me  me 

la  membrane  de  la  vessie,  et  ilonner  lieu  a  des  infiltra- 
tions, d'autant  plus  dangereusee  que  le  lieu  d'oii  eiies 

iiarteitt  eat  |ilus  inaccessible.  Cel  accldl  nt  est  surlout 
l  craindre,  loisqne,  comme  les  Anglais,  on  se  sert  de 
catheter  sans  oil  de  sac."— (See  CEuvret  Chir.  de  De- 
sault par  Bitktt,  t.  •-',  p  480,  461.) 

1  regret  thai  the  observationt  published  by  me,  rela- 
tive to  Scarpa'!  method  of  performing  lithotomy,  should 
uoi  liave  Beamed  to  huu  a  fair  account  of  the  subject, 


and  that  he  should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  declare 
my  statement  of  his  incision  being  too  small,  and  in- 
adequate to  the  passage  of  any  but  calculi  under  the 
middling  size,  manifestly  false. — (  Opuscoli  di  Chirur- 
gia,  vol.  1,  p.  52.)  He  supposes  that  Cheselden,  Frere 
Jacques,  and  Come,  in  their  successful  operations, 
made  the  limited  kind  of  incision  which  he  himself  re- 
commends, and  did  not  cut  the  bladder  itself;  a  posi- 
tion that  does  not  appear  to  me  correct.  He  asserts, 
that  after  the  side  of  the  prostate  gland  is  divided,  the 
orifice  of  the  bladder  is  capable  of  yielding  so  as  to  al- 
low the  stone  to  pass  out  without  danger,  if  this  part 
of  the  operation  be  done  slowly  and  gradually  ;  and  he 
supports  his  declaration  on  this  point  by  a  reference  to 
the  safety  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  female  bladder 
is  dilated  for  the  extraction  of  calculi  of  considerable 
size:  a  case  hardly  presenting  an  analogy;  first,  be- 
cause there  is  no  wound  made  whatever,  and  secondly, 
because  lithotomy  itself,  in  women,  is  a  safe  measure, 
compared  with  what  it  is  in  men.  The  frequent  evils 
of  dilating  the  orifice  of  the  femoral  bladder,  however, 
he  frankly  acknowledges  in  another  part  of  his  wri- 
tings, and  enumerates  as  the  ground  of  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  practice. — (See  Opuscoli,  <$-c.  vol.  1,  p.  105.) 
It  does  not  appear  tome  that  Scarpa's  gorget  can  make 
the  division  of  the  prostate  in  a  direction  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  external  parts.  This  view,  he  thinks,  is 
not  founded  on  correct  principles;  and  he  maintains 
that  his  incision  in  the  prostate  does  correspond  to  the 
outer  wound,  because,  when  the  bladder  is  empty,  the 
prostate  is  naturally  placed  in  a  line  sloping  from  the 
arch  of  the  pubes  to  the  coccyx,  and  with  its  posterior 
surface  resting  on  the  rectum,  as  ia  represented  in 
Camper's  Vemonst.  Anal.  Pathol,  lib.  2,  tab.  3,  fig.  2. 
This  explanation  is  not  satisfactory  to  myself;  but  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  mentioning  it,  as  it  has  appeared 
to  Scarpa  to  amount  to  a  refutation  of  my  observation, 
that  his  gorget  does  not  make  a  division  of  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
the  axis  of  the  wound  of  the  external  parts. — (Opus- 
coli di  Chirurgia,  vol.  1,  p.  52.) 
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This  method  may  be  said  to  hnve  been  first  suggested 
in  a  work  published  at  Hale,  In  the  ItHh  century,  by  an 
author  who  assumed  the  name  of  Vegetius: — "Jubet 
per  vulnus  recti  inli  stun,  el  vesicas  aculen  lapidem  eji- 
i  ere,"  tayi  Halter,  in  speaking  of  this  writer. — (Bibl. 
Chir.  vol.  1,  p.  102.)  But  the  proposal  never  received 
much  attention  until  the  year  1810,  when  M.  Sanson, 
in  France,  gave  an  account  of  this  manner  of  opera- 
ting, and  urged  several  considerations  in  favour  of  it. 
In  that  country,  however,  the  operation  has  been  per- 
formed only  by  Sanson  and  Dupuylren,  and  though 
the  first  trial  made  by  the  latter  proved  successful,  the 
other  French  surgeons  do  not  appear  to  have  imitated 
him.  Dupuytren  himself  has  also  now  given  up  the 
practice.  Almost  as  soon  as  this  method  was  heard 
of  on  the  other  sideof  ihe  Alps,  it  was  put  to  the  test 
of  experience  by  Barbaniini,  in  a  case  where  every 
other  plan  of  operating,  appeared  hardly  practicable. 
"The  connexion  of  the  urethra  with  the  rectum,  pros- 
tate gland,  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  (says  M. 
Sanson),  made  me  easily  perceive,  that  by  dividing  the 
sphincter  ani  and  some  of  the  rectum  near  the  root  of 
the  penis,  I  should  expose  not  only  the  apex  of  the 
prostate  gland,  but  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion 
of  this  body,  and  that  I  should  then  be  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  either  at  the  neck 
through  the  prostate,  or  at  its  posterior  part."  It  was 
the  latter  method  which  M.  Sanson  first  tried  upon  the 
dead  subject.  The  body  was  placed  in  the  position 
usually  chosen  for  the  common  w  ays  of  operating,  and 
a  staff  was  introduced  and  held  perpendicularly  by  an 
assistant.  A  bistoury,  with  its  blade  kept  flat  on  the 
left  fore-finger,  was  now  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
and  the  edge  being  turned  upwards,  M.  Sanson,  with 
one  stroke,  in  the  direction  of  the  raphe,  cut  the  sphinc- 
ter ani,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum.  The  bottom 
of  the  prostate  gland  being  thus  exposed,  the  fin- 
ger was  next  passed  beyond  its  solid  substance,  where 
the  statf  was  readily  perceptible  through  the  thin  pa- 
rietea  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  While  the  latter 
instrument  was  steadily  maintained  in  its  onainal  po- 
sition. M.  Sanson  here  introduced  the  knife  into  the 
bladder,  and.  following  Ihe  groove  Of  the  staff,  made 
an  incision  uhout  an  inch  in  length.    At  this  instant. 
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the  flow  of  urine  from  the  wound  indicated  that  the 
bladder  had  had  an  opening  made  in  it.  On  examina- 
tion, the  parts  divided  were  found  to  be  the  sphincter, 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  the  back  part  of  the 
prostate,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  bladder.  An- 
other mode,  contemplated  by  M.  Sanson,  was,  after 
dividing  the  sphincter  ani,  to  cut  the  termination  of 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  along  the  groove 
of  the  staff  held  perpendicularly,  and  by  the  same 
guidance  to  extend  the  incision  in  the  median  line 
through  the  prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  Barbantini's  case  the  calculus  was  so  large  that  it 
made  a  considerable  prominence  in  the  rectum,  where 
it  was  felt  extending  across  from  one  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  to  the  other.  On  account  of  its  size,  its  ex- 
traction by  the  lateral  operation  was  considered  im- 
practicable ;  and  as  it  was  not  thought  advisable  or  easy 
to  break  such  a  mass,  and  Barbantini  regarded  the 
high  operation  as  more  difficult  and  uncertain  in  its 
results  than  the  common  method,  it  was  determined  to 
operate  through  the  rectum.  The  attempt  was  de- 
layed some  days  by  the  impossibility  of  introducing  the 
staff  effectually,  which  was  stopped  at  its  entrance 
into  the  bladder  by  the  calculus.  But  as  a  grooved  in- 
strument was  judged  to  be  an  essential  guide,  Barban- 
tini caused  a  long  director  to  be  constructed,  which  he 
thought  might  be  passed  more  conveniently  than  the 
staff  into  the  first  incision.  He  also  provided  himself 
with  long  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  were  very  broad, 
and  admitted  of  being  put  separately  over  the  stone. 
A  staff  having  been  introduced,  the  operation  was 
done  after  M.  Sanson's  manner,  except  that  a  wooden 
gorget  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the  rectum, 
and  the  prostate  gland  was  left  undivided  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  wound.  When  the  bladder  iias  been  opened 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  as  far  as  the  groove 
of  the  staff  served  as  a  guide,  the  latter  instrument  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  long  director  introduced  into  the 
incision,  which,  under  its  guidance,  was  then  enlarged 
to  the  necessary  extent.  With  some  difficulty  the  stone 
was  then  extracted,  and  found  to  weigh  nine  ounces 
and  a  half.  For  about  eighteen  days  the  urine  passed 
away  by  the  anus,  only  a  few  drops  occasionally  issuing 
from  the  urethra.  As  this  circumstance  gave  Barban- 
tini some  uneasiness,  he  introduced  his  finger  into  the 
bladder,  the  inner  surface  of  which,  near  the  wound, 
he  found  covered  with  encysted  calculous  matter,  which 
was  very  adherent.  At  length,  however,  it  was  gra- 
dually removed,  with  a  portion  of  new-formed  mem- 
brane, by  attempts  repeated  with  the  finger  several 
days  in  succession.  A  catheter  was  then  introduced, 
through  which,  at  first,  almost  the  whole  of  the  urine 
flowed.  But  the  tube  being  afterward  obstructed 
with  mucus,  it  became  necessary  frequently  to  clear  it 
by  injecting  tepid  water.  The  cure  now  seemed  to 
proceed  with  rapidity.  When  the  feces  were  hard, 
none  of  them  passed  into  the  bladder;  but  when  they 
were  liquid,  a  part  of  them  were  voided  with  the  urine 
through  the  tube,  though  without  any  inconvenience. 
At  the  end  of  fifty  days,  scarcely  any  urine  passed 
out  of  the  wound  ;  the  patient,  therefore,  went  into  the 
country,  where,  in  the  course  of  another  month,  the 
cure  was  complete. 

A  few  years  ago  I  saw  an  example,  in  which  a  cal- 
culus had  made  its  way  through  the  prostatic  portion 
of  the  urethra,  and  formed,  with  the  swelling  of  the 
soft  parts,  a  considerable  prominence  within  the  rectum. 
If  the  patient  had  been  under  my  care,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  made  an  incision  directly  on  the  tumour 
just  within  the  sphincter,  by  which  means  the  calculus 
might  have  been  removed  with  great  ease,  and  less 
risk  than  dividing  the  prostate.  However,  the  latter 
method  was  followed,  and  the  case  had  a  very  favour- 
able termination.  In  this  instance,  as  the  sound,  in  its 
passage,  only  occasionally  touched  a  small  point  of 
the  calculus  which  approached  the  urethra,  and  this 
just  at  the  instant  before  its  entrance  into  the  cavity  o(' 
the  bladder,  the  exact  nature  of  the  case  was  for  some 
time  a  matter  of  doubt  to  several  skilful  surgeons  who 
were  consulted. 

Respecting  the  merits  of  lithotomy  through  the  rec- 
tum, I  think  the  practice  well  deserving  the  consider- 
ation of  the  profession,  where  the  calculus  is  known 
beforehand  to  be  of  unusual  size.  It  must  be  less 
painful,  1  apprehend,  than  the  high  operation,  and  per- 
haps more  easy  of  execution.  Even  Scarpa,  who  de- 
cidedly condemns  the  recto-vesical  operation   as  it  is 


termed,  acknowledges  that  a  large  calculus  may  indeed 
be  thus  extracted  more  speedily,  and  with  less  risk  r 
injury  to  important  parts,  than  by  the  high  operation- 
hut,  says  he,  in  addition  to  the  consideration  thm  i„ 
such  cases  every  mode  of  operating  is  contraindicated 
by  the  morbid  state  of  the  bladder,  it  is  to  be  recol 
lected,  that  after  the  recto-vesical  method  there  is  al- 
ways left  an  open  passage  for  the  feces  from  the  rectum 
into  the  bladder,  and  for  the  urine  from  the  bladder  into 
the  rectum.  Of  three  individuals  within  his  know- 
ledge, who  have  been  operated  upon  in  this  manner  for 
very  large  stones,  two  died  soon  afterward  of  slouch- 
ing of  the  bladder,  and  the  third  led  forsome time  a  mi- 
serable existence,  discharging  fecal  urine,  and  urine 
mixed  with  excrement.  Instructed  by  these  disasters 
some.  Italian  surgeons,  not  declaied  advocates  for  the 
new  method,  very  laudably  endeavoured  to  obviate 
them  in  future;  and  having  ascertained  that  for  the 
extraction  of  a  stone  of  moderate  size,  such  as  can  be 
conveniently  taken  out  by  the  perinamm,  it  is  not  at  all 
n  ecessary  to  open  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  they  adopt- 
ed Sanson's  method,  viz.  that  of  cutting  the  sphincter 
ani  from  below  upwards,  and  then  to  lay  open  verti- 
cally, from  above  downwards,  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland,  so  as  to  let  the 
knife  meet  the  first  wound  in  the  sphincter.  "  In  fact 
(says  Scarpa),  they  really  attained  the  object,  namely, 
that  of  hindering  the  feces  from  entering  the  bladder 
after  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
of  great  importance  in  their  operation,  yet,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  not  a  consideration  that  ought  to  make  the  recto- 
vesical preferable  to  the  lateral  operation  wheneverthe 
stone  can  be  taken  out  through  the  perineum ;  first,  be- 
cause the  vertical  section  of  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra  and  the  prostate  gland  cannot  be  executed 
without  separating  the  left  seminal  duct,  and  some- 
times the  right  one,  from  the  vas  deferens  and  vesicula 
seminalis  of  the  same  side;  secondly,  because  the 
wound  is  still  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  feces."— 
(Sul  Taglio  Retlo-Vesicale,  p.  4.  Also  Opuscoli  di 
Chirurgia,  vol.  1,  p.  69.)  In  reply  to  Vacca's  obser- 
vations he  urges  also  against  the  rectovesical  opera- 
tion, when  the  wound  must  be  made  extensive  enough 
for  the  removal  of  a  large  calculus,  the  risk  there  is  of 
wounding  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which,  if  the 
bladder  is  thickened  and  contracted,  descends  lower 
than  is  generally  supposed. — (P.  36.)  This  accident 
really  happened  in  one  case  which  was  dissected  by 
Geriof  Turin.— {Repert.Mcd.  Chir.dc  Torino,  JVo.18.) 

Here  we  discern  a  strong  reason  against  Mr.  Sleigh's 
modification  of  the  operation,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
bability of  an  incurable  communication  between  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder,  as  sufficiently  proved  in  the 
history  of  the  recto-vesical  operation. — (See  Scarpa's 
Opuscoli,  vol.  1.)  The  part  of  the  bladder  which  Mr. 
Sleigh  proposes  to  divide  is  bounded  laterally  by  the 
vasa  deferentiaand  vesicula?  geminates  ;  superiorly  by 
the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum  ;  and  inferiorly  by  the 
prostate  gland,  and  the  union  of  the  seminal  tubes.  The 
chief  peculiarity  \o  the  plan  is  that  of  not  dividing  the 
sphincter  ani  and  vj'  prostate  gland.  Cutting  the  first 
part,  he  conceives,  perhaps  without  sufficient  founda- 
tion, must  seriously  increase  the  patient's  sufferings, 
while  dividing  the  prostate  gland  vertically  cannot  be 
done  without  injuring  one  of  the  seminal  ducts;  a  point 
on  which  he  is  more  correct,  and  in  agreement  with 
Scarpa.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  this  danger,  how- 
ever, he  runs  into  a  still  more  formidable  one,  viz.  that 
of  wounding  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  and  ex- 
citing fatal  inflammation  within  the  abdomen.— (See 
Sleigh's  Essay  on  an  improved  Method  of  Cutting  for 
Urinary  Calculi;  or  the  Posterior  Operation  of  Li- 
ihotomy  ;  8vo.  Lond.  1824.) 

Even  when  the  stone  is  of  extraordinary  magnitude, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  recto-vesical  method 
ought  to  be  preferred  either  to  the  high  or  the  lateral  ope- 
ration; by  which  last,  stones  of  larger  size  than  that  ex- 
tracted by  Barbantini  have  been  successfully  taken  out 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Mayo  of  Winchester,  Dr.  Klein 
of  Stutlgard,  and  others.  The  most  serious  consider- 
ation is,  whether  a  large  incision,  forming  a  commu- 
nication between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  will  gene- 
rally heal  up,  as  well  or  even  more  favourably  than  in 
Barbantini's  case.  A  smaller  wound  in  tliesamepart, 
it  appears,  may  be  soon  cured  ;  for  in  the  instance  re- 
ported hy  Sanson,  the  boy  was  quite  well  on  the  twen- 
tieth day.    On  this  point,  it  must  be  confessed,  muduo 
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reports  are  becoming  extremely  unfavourable.  Of 
■even  patients,  operated  npoa  wuh  division  of  tlic 
fundus  of  Ike  bladder  (Bays  Professor  Vacca),  four 
were  left  wud  ■  recto-vesical  fistula,  and  the  fifth 
was  in  danger  of  one.  In  lour  cases  operated  upon, 
Professor  Qeil  knew  of  three  racfa  terminations.  Be- 
HidiH  these  facts,  observes  Scarpa,  of  which  I  could 
increase  the  number  by  others  within  my  knowledge, 
it  is  to  he  taken  Into  the  account,  that  in  mimic  indivi- 
duals the  fecal  and  urinary  fistula,  after  seeming  to  be 
closed  foi  sometime,  has  opened  again.— (Sul  Taglio 
icale,  p.  40. )  1  n  the  School  of  Practical  Sur- 
gery at  Turin,  out  of  five  operated  anon  through  the 
rectum,  three  died,  although  eleven  other  patients  cul 
iii  Hi'  lateral  way  all  recovered  in  a  short  time.  ( inly 
one  bad  raiher  seven;  symptoms,  which  were  ascribed 
to  a  (round  "i  ibe  rectum.  Dupnytien,  who  tried  the 
leal  operation  In  six  Instances,  as  performed 
In  Vacca,  lost  three  nl  his  patients  of  inflammation 
Within  the  pelvis.  The  liisl  patient  died  a  fortnight 
after  the  operation  ;  and  two  on  the  third  day.  The 
three  others  remained  with  incurable  fistula:,  through 
which  the  urine  either  continually  dribbled,  or  was 
partially  expelled  when  the  bladder  contracted. — (See 

JH.  /.iiui.h  .Stun,  Parallile  de  la  Taille,  Paris,  1824; 
Scarpa,  Ofutcoli  di  Chirurfia,  vol.  1,  p.  135.)  Du- 
puytren,  on  being  asked  one  day  If  he  would  still  try 
the  plan,  made  no  answer,  butahook  hie  head.    Bar- 

haniini,  who  lir.st  put  the  operation  to  the  test  of  expe- 
ii.  me  in  Italy,  has,  ainr  farther  trials  of  it,  and  the 

-us nil  i. -1 1 1. in  oi  Scarpa's  objections  to  it,  can- 
didly acknowledged  its  great  disadvantages  in  com- 
panion wuh  the  lateral  operation. — (See  Scarpa's 
Opuscoli  di  I  hirurgiii,  vol.  1,  p.  100.)  Riberi  also  saw 
two  children  cut  by  Sanson  at  Paris;  one  died  a  few 

i  ward  of  peritonitis  ;  and  the  oilier  was  given 

up  I"  l his  departure  from  that  city. — (7i'<; 

di  tredici  Cittotomie,  Torino.  1822;  and  Scarpa  sul 
Taglio  Itetto- Vesicate,  p.  55.)     Sanson,  Dcs  Moyens 

nir  a   la  Vcssic  par  le   Rectum,  Mo.   Paris, 

1817;  JV.    Barbantint,    Obs.   nlalioe  d  V Extraction 

lie  ii  ( 'ofeul  l  i  auim  trit  volumineui .  aperie  »  moyi  n 

di  la  Taille  Vesica- liectalc,  8o0.  Luci/ias,  1819;  Journ. 

CtnnpUm.de  Diet,  det  Serenes*  Med.t.G,  p.  79.  Bvo. 

Ml;   I'm.  -/■  ■  Si  "  ncai  Mid.  I.  28,  p.  432,  In ■. 

Ilittn -Vesiculc,ito.  I'ana.  1833, 

and    tipusevh    ill    I  hirurirtn,    vol.   1,     I   -       / 

II   0  .  HI  moire  del  Prof.  Vacca  rtlatica  al  Taglio  Iletto- 

I  'oini/e. 

LITHOTOMY    IN   WOMKN. 

\V ii  snil'ei  less  from  the  stone  than  men,  and  far 

less  frequently  atand  in  need  of  lithotomy.  It  is  not, 
DOW  iw  i,  thai  their  urine  will  not  so  readily  produce 
He  concretions  which  are  termed  urinary  calculi. 
Tin-  n. is. hi  is  altogether  owing  in  the  shortness,  large- 
new,  and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra; 
circumstances  which  in  general  render  the  expulsion 
of  the  stone  wuh  i  lu-  urine  almost  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. The  records  of  surgery  present  us  with  nu- 
ineiuiis  iiisiain see  where  calculi  of  vast  size  have  been 
spontaneously  voided  through  the  meatus  urinarius, 

en  her  suddenly  without  pain,  or  after  more  or  less  lime 
and  suffering.  Helster  mentions  several  well  authen- 
tli  an  a  examples.  Middle!, m  has  also  related  a  case, 
v,  hen-  a  siune,  weighing  four  ounces,  was  expelled  in 
n  lit  of  coughing,  after  lodging  In  the  passage  a  week. 
Cola!  speaks  of  another  Instance,  where  a  stone  about 
ns  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  after  K  Ing  in  the  meatus  uri- 
narius seven  or  eight  days,  and  causing  a  retention  of 
urine,  was  voided  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain.  A  remark- 
is  related  by  Dr.  Molineux  in  the  early  part 

of  the  Pkilotopkical  Transactions ;    a  woman  voided 

a  stone,  the  circumference  of  which  measured  the 
longest  way  seven  inches  ami  six-tenths,  and  round 
alum!,  where  it  was  thickest,  live  inches  and  three- 
quarters  .  ns  w  eight  in  oil;  in  mi  tw  n  ounces  and  a  half 
Iroj  Ind  Dr.  lelloly  has  related  an  Interesting  exam- 
ple, in  which  a  calculus  weighing  three  ounces  three 
and  ■  half  diachnis  troy,  ami  lodged  in  ihe  meatus 
urinarius,  n  u  i  aslly  taken  out  wuh  ihe  fingers.— (See 

Med.  Chir.  Trans,  col.  l<.  />.  577.)     l»r-  Velloly  also  re- 

t  eral  very  remarkable  instances,  described  in 

the  Phil.   Trans,  s  fo,    IS,    15,    17,  90,   34,   43,  and  5.">. 

proving  what  large  stones  will  nam  out  of  the  female 
urethra,  elthei  spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  of  dila- 
tation and  manual  assistance.     Wen  any  doubts  now  ( 


left  of  this  fact,  they  would  be  immediately  removed 
by  other  histories,  especially  those  conmined  in  the  pa- 
pers published  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. — (See  Med.  Our. 
Trans,  vols.  8  and  12.) 

Sometimes,  after  the  passage  of  large  calculi,  the 
patient  has  been  afflicted  with  an  incontinence  of  urine; 
but,  in  general,  this  grievance  lasts  only  a  short  tune. 

The  occasional  spontaneous  discharge  of  very  large 
calculi  through  the  meatus  urinarius,  led  Frederic  de 
Leauson  to  deliver  the  advice  not  to  interfere  with 
them,  as  he  thought  they  would  all  present  themselves 
sooner  or  lateral  the  orifice  of  that  passage,  and  admit 
of  being  taken  away  with  the  fingers. — (See  Traiti 
Nouveau  pour  aisement  parvenir  a  la  Vraie  Curation 
de  plusieurs  belles  Operations,  &c.  Oe'nece,\674.) 

When  surgeons  began  to  consider  what  very  large 
calculi  were  sometimes  spontaneously  voided,  and  the 
large  size  and  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra, 
they  suspected  that  it  would  be  a  good  practice  to  di- 
late this  passage  by  mechanical  contrivances,  until  it 
would  allow  the  slone  to  be  extracted,  and  thus  all  oc- 
casion for  cutting  instruments  might  be  superseded. 
With  this  view,  Tolet  first  proposed  suddenly  dilating 
the  passage  with  two  steel  instruments,  called  a  male 
and  female  conductor,  between  which  the  tinners  or 
forceps  were  passed  for  the  removal  of  the  calculus. — 
(Traiti de  la  Lithotomie,  Paris,  1681.)  But  as  it  was 
afterward  rightly  judged,  that  the  dilatation  would 
produce  less  suffering  and  injury,  if  more  gradual, y 
effected,  Douglas  suggested  the  practice  of  dilating  the 
meatus  urinarius  With  sponge  or  dried  gentian  root. 

Mr.  Bromfield  published  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  in 
whom  he  effected  the  necessary  dilatation  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  meatus  urinarius  the  appendicula  cceci 
of  a  small  animal  in  a  collapsed  state,  and  then  filling 
it  with  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe;  thus  furnishing 
a  hint  for  the  construction  of  instruments  on  the  pro 
ciple  of  Mr.  Arnott's  dilator.  The  piece  of  gut  thus 
distended  was  drawn  out  in  proportion  as  the  ctrvit 
vesica!  opened,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  the  dilatation  was 
so  far  accomplished,  that  the  calculus  had  room  t> 

pass  out. — (See  Chir.  Obs.  and  Cases,  vol.  2,  ;».  378.) 

Mr.  Thomas  met  with  a  case  in  which,  alter  dilalin" 
the  meatus  urinarius  with  a  sponge  tent,  he  succeeded 
in  extracting  anearpieker  which  lay  across  the  neek 
of  ihe  bladder.  The  passage  was  so  much  enlarged, 
that  the  left  fore-finger  was  mosl  i  aslly  introduced, and 
(says  tins  gentleman  i,  "  I  believe  had  the  case  required 

il.  both  thumb  and  finger  would  have  passed  into  the 

bladder  without  the  smallest  difficulty."  Afieradvert- 
ing  in  ihis  and  other  facts,  proi  Ing  ihe  ease  wiih  which 
I  lie  Ii  male  urethra  can  be  dilated,  Mr.  Thomas  re- 
marks: "  If  these  relations  can  be  credited,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive any  case  in  a  young  and  healthy  female  subject, 
and  where  the  bladder  is  free  from  disease,  where  a 
very  large  stone  may  not  be  extracted,  without  the  use 
of  any  other  instrument  ihan  the  forceps,  the  urethra 
having  first  been  sufficiently  dilated  by  metns  of  the 
sponge  tents.  For  this  purpose,  the  blades  cf  the  for- 
ceps need  not  be  so  thick  and  strong  as  ihose  com- 
monly employed." — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  vo\.  1,  p. 
123—129.)  Many  facts  of  a  similar  kind  are  on  re- 
cord, and  one,  in  which  a  large  needle  tase  was  ex 
tracted,  is  referred  to  in  a  modern  periodical  work.— 
(See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  tol.  2,  p.  331.) 

Some  surgeons  have  extracted  stones  from  the  fe- 
male bladder  in  the  following  manner:  the  patient 
ha\  ing  been  placed  in  the  position  commonly  adopted 
in  the  lateral  operation,  a  straight  sraff,  with  a  blunt 
end,  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the  meatus 
urinarius.  The  surgeon  then  passts  along  the  groove 
of  the  instrument  the  beak  of  a  blunt  gorget,  which 
Instrument  becoming  wider  towar.ls  ihe  handle,  effects 
a  part  of  the  necessary  dilatation.  The  start'  being 
Withdrawn,  and  the  handle  of  the  gorget  taken  hold 
of  with  the  left  hand,  the  rhiht  fere-finger,  with  the 
nail  turned  downwards,  is  now  introduced  slowly 
along  the  concavity  of  the  instrument.  When  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  have  thus  been  suffi 
cieniiy  dilated,  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  and  a  small 
pair  of  forceps  passed  into  the  bladder.  The  gorget  is 
now-  removed,  and  the  stone  taken  hold  of  and  ex- 
tracted.— (Sabatirr,  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  2.  p.  103.) 

This  plan,  however,  has  been  objected  loon  account 
of  the  dilatation  being  too  suddenly  effected ;  and  ihn 
practice  of  gradually  expanding  the  meatus  urinariua 
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with  the  sponge  tent  preferred.  The  retention  of  urine 
during  the  continuance  of  the  sponge,  certainly  causes 
great  irritation;  and  if  this  method  be  followed,  there- 
fore, I  consider  Mr.  C.  Hutchison's  suggestion  of 
placing  a  catheter  in  its  centre,  as  mentioned  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  worthy  of  attention. — (See  Med.  Ckir.  Trans, 
vol.  8,  p.  433.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  practice 
of  removing  calculi  from  the  female  bladder  by  dila- 
ting the  meatus  urinarius,  now  employs  for  this  pur- 
pose "an  instrument  constructed  upon  the  principle  of 
the  speculum  ani  and  speculum  oris,"  and  which  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  urine  to  escape,  while 
it  dilates  the  passage  sufficiently  for  the  entrance  of  the 
forceps,  and  the  removal  of  a  stone  of  considerable  di- 
mensions. He  believes  that,  "  if  the  stone  be  small, 
the  dilatation  should  be  accomplished  in  a  few  mi- 
nules ;  but  that  if  it  be  large,  it  will  be  better  to  dilate 
but  little,  from  day  today,  until  the  greatest  degree  of  ex- 
tension is  accomplished  ;  carefully  avoiding  contusion, 
which  is  much  to  be  dreaded."— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  240.) 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  accounts  of  the 
practice  of  dilating  the  female  urethra,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  calculi  from  the  bladder,  there  are  very 
good  surgeons  who  deem  an  incision  the  best  practice. 
It  is  certain  that  some  patients  have  found  the  method 
insufferably  tedious  and  painful.  But  the  strongest  ob- 
jection is  the  incontinence  of  urine,  which  occasion- 
ally follows  a  great  distention  of  the  urethra  and  neck 
of  the  bladder.  Klein,  one  of  the  most  experienced 
operative  surgeons  in  Germany,  states  that  lie  has  tried 
loth  plans,  and  that  the  use  of  the  knife  is  much  less 
frequently  followed  by  incontinence  of  urine.  And 
Scarpa  declares,  that  when  the  calculus  is  large,  and 
not  soft  and  fragile,  the  method  of  extracting  it  by 
dilatation  is  almost  always  followed  by  incontinence 
of  urine.—  (Sid  Taglio  Retto-Vesicale,p.4Q.)  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Thomas  believes,  that  this  unpleasant 
symptom  is  quite  as  often  a  consequence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  as  now  usually  performed  (Med. 
Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  p.  127) ;  and  Sir  A.  Cooper  ex- 
pressly states,  that  the  greatest  advantage  of  his  mode 
of  extracting  calculi  with  a  dilating  instrument,  is  the 
preservation  of  the  power  of  retaining  the  urine. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  240.)  Of  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  calculi  under  a  certain  size,  and 
also  pieces  of  broken  catheter,  &.c,  in  this  manner,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained;  but  if  the  foreign  body  were 
very  large,  I  should  consider  an  incision  the  safest  and 
least  painful  practice. 

In  females,  lithotomy  is  much  more  easy  of  execu- 
tion, and  less  dangerous,  than  in  male  subjects.  It  may 
be  done  in  various  ways ;  but  the  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent time  constantly  follow  the  mode  of  making  the  re- 
quisite opening  by  dividing  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Louis  employed  for  this  purpose  a  knife, 
which  cut  on  each  side,  and  was  contained  in  a 
sheath ;  Le  Blanc,  a  concealed  bistoury,  which  had 
only  one  cutting  edge ;  Le  Cat,  his  gorgeret-cystotome ; 
Frere  Cd/tne,  his  lithotome  cache.  Of  these  instru- 
ments, the  best  I  think  is  that  of  Fr^re  Cdme.  But, 
at  present,  every  surgeon  knows  that  the  operation 
may  be  done  as  conveniently  as  possible  with  a  com- 
mon director,  and  a  knife  that  has  a  long,  narrow, 
straight  blade.  A  straight  staff,  or  director,  is  intro- 
duced through  the  meatus  urinarius;  the  groove  is 
turned  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  tc  the  ramus  of  the  leftos  pubis ;  and  the 
knife  is  thus  conducted  into  the  bladder,  and  makes  the 
necessary  incisnn  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
passage  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Louis  and  Flei;rant,  as  I  have  said,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  particular  bistouries  for  dividing  both  sides 
of  the  female  urethra  at  once.  The  instrument  of  the 
former  effected  this  purpose  in  passing  from  without 
inwards;  that  of  the  latter,  in  passing  from  within 
outwards.  Fleinant's  bistoury  bears  some  resemblance 
in  principle  to  Frere  Cfime's  lithotome  cache,  or  to  the 
cutting  forceps  with  which  Franco  divided  the  neck  of 
the  bladder.  The  reason  assigned  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  these  bistouries  is,  that  they  serve  to  make  a 
freer  opening  for  the  passage  of  large  stones  than  can 
be  safely  made  by  cutting  only  in  one  direction.  When 
the  calculus  is  large,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to  procure 
a  free  opening  without  cutting  the  vagina,  in  front  of 
which  passage  there  is  but  little  space  under  the  pubes 


for  the  removal  of  the  stone.  Hence,  Dubois  invenua 
a  new  method,  which  consists  in  dividing  the  meatus 
urinarius  directly  upwards  towards  the  symphysis  of 
the  pubes,  dilating  the  wound,  and  keeping  the  vagina 
out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  blunt  gorget,  and  then 
taking  out  the  calculus  with  the  forceps.  This  plan  Is 
acknowledged  to  be  very  painful,  yet  generally  success- 
ful,  and  not  followed  by  any  serious  symptoms  or  in- 
continence of  urine. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mii.  t 
28,  p.  436.)  Lisfranc  also  carries  the  incision  upwards 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes 
because  this  mode  of  operating  is  found  to  be  less  m> 
quently  followed  by  retention  of  urine.  When  the 
opening  thus  made  is  not  large  enough,  he  makes  an- 
other cut  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards.  When 
the  stone  is  known  to  be  very  large,  Sabatier  and 
some  other  modern  surgeons  prefer  the  apparatus 
altus. 

[The  very  powerful  objections  having  been  stated  to 
the  dilatation  of  the  female  urethra  by  either  of  the 
methods  proposed,  and  the  fact  being  admitted  that  the 
operations  here  described  are  so  frequently  followed  by 
incontinence  of  urine  and  other  unpleasant  results,  it 
is  surprising  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  not  mentioned  the 
operation  of  M.  Dubois,  which  is  not  only  free  from 
these  objections,  but  entirely  void  of  danger.  Having 
witnessed  its  success,  I  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  improvements  ever  made  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

This  operation  is  to  be  performed  thus :  the  surgeon 
introduces  a  director  through  the  meatus  urinarius  into 
the  bladder,  with  the  groove  directly  upwards.  An  in- 
cision is  then  made  directly  upwards  by  the  straight 
bistoury  towards  the  symphysis,  extending  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  urethra,  and  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, after  which  the  calculus  may  be  readily  extracted 
by  a  pair  of  forceps  guided  by  the  left  index  finger  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  lateral  operation.  One  advan- 
tage of  no  small  importance  is,  that  in  this  operation 
the  surgeon  needs  no  assistant,  and  patients  will  sub- 
mit to  the  operation  much  earlier,  when  their  native 
delicacy  would  otherwise  revolt  at  exposure.— Reese.] 

A  case  may  present  itself  in  which  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder,  drawn  downwards  by  the  weight 
of  the  stone,  may  displace  a  portion  of  the  vagina, 
and  make  it  protrude  at  the  vulva  in  the  form  of  a 
swelling.  Here  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  cutting  into  the  tumour,  aHd  taking  out  the 
foreign  body  contained  in  it.  Roussel  performed  such 
an  operation,  and  Fabricius  Hildanus,  in  a  case  where 
the  stone  had  partly  made  its  way  into  the  vagina,  en- 
larged the  opening,  and  successfully  extracted  the  fo- 
reign body. 

Mery  proposed  to  cut  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bladder,  through  the  vagina,  after  introducing  a  com- 
mon curved  staff;  but  the  apprehension  of  urinary  fis- 
tula? made  him  abandon  the  project. 

Extraordinary  circumstances  may  always  render  a 
deviation  from  the  common  modes  of  operating  not 
only  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Thns,Tolct 
met  with  a  case,  where  a  woman  had  a  prolapsus  of 
the  uterus,  with  which  the  bladder  was  also  displaced. 
In  the  latter  viscus,  several  calculi  were  felt:  an  inci- 
sion was  made  into  it,  and  the  stones  extracted;  after 
which  operation,  the  displaced  parts  were  reduced, and 
a  speedy  cure  followed. — (Sabatier,  Medicine  Opera- 
toirc,  t.  2,  p.  107.) 

The  incontinence  of  urine,  consequent  to  lithotomy 
in  women,  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
Mr.  Hey  cut  two  female  patients  for  the  stone,  both  of 
whom  were  afterward  unable  to  retain  their  urine, 
and  were  not  quite  well  when  discharged  from  the 
Leeds  Infirmary.  These  cases  led  him  in  a  third  ex- 
ample to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  evil  by  introducing 
into  the  vagina  a  cylindrical  linen  tent,  two  inches  long 
and  one  broad,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
incision  together  without  obstructing'  the  passage  of 
urine  through  the  urethra.  The  plan  answered,  if  it  be 
allowable  to  make  such  an  inference  from  a  single  trial. 
—  (See  Uey's  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  560,  ed. 
1810.) 

TREATMENT  AFTER  THE  OPERATION. 

If  the  internal  pudendal  artery  should  be  wounded 
and  bleed  profusely,  the  best  plan  is,  if  possible,  first  to 
take  out  the  stone,  and  then  introduce  into  the  wound 
a  piece  of  firm  sponge,  with  a  large  cannula  passed 
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1 1 1 r < . 1 1 -_r !■  i  ii-  centre.    The  expanding  property  of  the 
on  n*  becoming  wet,  will  make  Uj>  n 

of  the  vessel,  which   Um  i •  >' ' 
deeply  n>  be  tied.    Ltiten,  wet  with  cold  wan 
at  the  nme  time  lie  BppUedlO  the  pwifff"1"  and  hypo 

I  cannot  My  that  it  has  Mien  to  my  lot  to  see  any 
case*  (out  of  tne  peal  Dumber  which  I  bare  aeen)  in 
n  bush  death  i  ould  be  imputed  u  bi  morrhage,  ootwith- 
■taodlni  the  bleeding  has  often  been  bo  profuse,  and 
from  r'>  deep  ■  source,  Just  alter  tin-  operation, ai  to 
■  i.  ate  luapli  ion  thai  ii  proceeded  ftom  the  internal  pu- 
dendal artery.  Bui  h  hemorrhage  generally  Mopped  bo- 
fore  the  patient  W8i  put  to  bed. 

I  'I'll'-  mi'  i  nal  pudendal  ariery  was  tied  by  Dr.  Phy- 
tii  k,  an.  r   In  | |  wounded  in  lithotomy,  nearly  30 

The  majority  of  patients  who  die  after  lithotomy, 
perlab  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  Hence,  on  the  least 
occurrence  "i  tenderneai  over  the  abdomen,  copious 
'iMi  ihould  he  put  in  practice.  At  the  name 
time,  eij-in  Mr  ien  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  hy- 
region.  The  belly  should  he  fomented,  and 
tin  bowels  kept  open  with  the  oleum  ricini.  The  fee- 
01  the  pulse  should  not  deter  the  practitioner 
from  u-uig  the  Line  i  i  ilu-  symptom  is  only  fallacious, 
and  generally  attendant  on  all  inflammation  within  the 
abdomen,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Mr.  Martineau,  who 
lost  only  two  out  of  84  patients  whom  he  operated 
upon  Ibr  the  stone,  should  nt.v<r  have  found  it  requi- 
site to  hind  ,  hut  it  appear!  to  me,  that  it  is  a  much 
belter  argument  in  favour  of  the  superior  safety  of 
operating  with  the  knife  and  making  a  free  opening, 
than  a  reaaon  for  discouraging  venesection,  when  in- 

flammatioo  of  the  pern mm  has  come  on,  which, 

however,  may  in. i  he  tb.il  gentleman'l  meaning,  as  he 
nays,  "1  believe  it  will  he  found  in  adults,  that  death 
follows  oftenei  from  eahauation, after  atediouaope 

ration,  or  from  despondency,  fee.  than  from  acute  dis- 
ease" (JuTsd.  <  lur.  'j'niiis.  vol.  11,  p. 412) ;  a  sentiment 

Willi  Ii  I  am  sine,  this  gentleman  would  mil  have  en- 
tertained had  hi'  been  present  with  me  at  the  opening 

ol  the  many  Unfortunate  eases  which  used  formerly 
to  occur  in  tile  practice  with  badly  made  l'hil'cIs  in  Si. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Together  with  the  above 
measures,  the  warm  bath,  a  blister  on  the  lower  pan 

of  the  aba -ii.  and  emollient  clysters,  an;  highly  pro 

per.  1  have  seen  several  old  subjects  die  of  the  irrl- 
i, ii  i.  >ii  of  a  diseased  thickened  bladder,  continuing  after 
the  stone  was  extracted.  They  had  not  the  acute 
s\  ni|iinipis,  the  Inflammatory  fever,  the  general  tender- 
ness and  tension  of  the  abdomen,  as  in  cases  of  perito- 
iiiiis;  but  they  referred  then  uneasiness  to  the  lower 
pan  of  the  |>eivis  ;  and  instead  of  dying  in  the  course 
oi  two  or  three  days,  as  those  usually  do  who  perish 
of  peritoneal  Inflammation,  they,  for  the  most  part, 
lingered  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  tbeoperation.  In 
IM  s,  opiate  clysters,  and  blistering  the  hypogas- 
tric   rag ,   are    the    hest    measures.     In  some  in- 

si.in.  i  sui  this  kind,  abscesses  form  about  the  neck  of 
the  bladder. 

[The  following  communication  on  this  prolific  sub- 
ject is  ftom  Professor  Jameson  of  Baltimore.  As  it 
contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
liihiiuiiilv  and  the  lateral  operation,  and  suggests 
many  pnu  lical  hints  deduced  from  his  extensive  expe- 
rience, I  hive  been  unwilling  to  curtail  it  (though  its 
1.  nil  h  exceeds  the  limits  assigned  me  by  the  publishers) ; 
and  have  then-tore  concluded  to  insert  it  entire,  in 
older  that  ihe  points  oi  diilercnce  between  him  and 
ins  predeceaaors  or  oonlnaspntaiirs  may  be  fairly  stated 
in  Ins  own  language.  It  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
simplicity  and  aiilessin-ss,  which  will  make  it  accept- 
able to  younger  surgeons,  since  these  characteristics 
are  too  seldom  found  n  the  descriptions  of  this  opera- 
tion by  surgical  wittata  Having  witnessed  a  number 
of  Dr.  J's  operations  when  I  resided  in  Baltimore,  I 

have  bees  innii  snipe  land  sad  pleased  ai  his  successful 

efforts  in  producing  "union  by  the  first  intention"  in 
surgical  WOUndB,  as  w  ell  in  this,  as  in  oilier  operations. 
The  periodicals  Of  the  day  have  recorded  many  of  his 

valuable  contributions  to  tins  uaaetrtment of  surgical 
knowledge,  to  some  of  which  posterity  will  award 
bun  the  merit  of  originality. 

"  It  may  lie  recollected,  that  so  flattering  were  the 
reports  from  Prance  respecting  the  operation  of  ii 
thoiuruy,  m  tlic  bunds  of  M.  C'iviale,  that,  in  the  year 


1824-5,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of 
attempted  its  performance;  in  all  which  at- 
tempts thcie  were  complete  failures:  nor  did  the  avidity 
with  which  this  operation  wa6  received  by  operating 
Surgeons  remain  Within  the  sphere  of  their  action  ;  on 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  highly  respectable  medical 
journals  of  this  country  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  which  was  entitled  to  the  meed  of  praise  for 
having  first  announced  the  important  intelligence  asso- 
ciated with  this  operation. 

Anxious  as  we  always  have  been  to  investigate 
every  thing  wearing  the  appearance  of  improvement, 
and  influenced  as  we  always  have  been  by  feelings  of 
humanity  in  our  researches,  we  did  not  lose  any  time 
in  extending  our  inquiries  into  the  history,  character, 
and  merit!  of  Ihe  operation  of  lithontrity.  Our  in- 
vestigations resulted  in  a  publication  in  the  lale  Medical 
Recorder  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  we  endeavoured 
to  show  the  inapplicability  of  the  new  operation,  under 
so  many  circumstances,  as  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  advantages  of  lithontrity  were  greatly  over- 
rated ;  and  would  never,  as  a  general  rule  of  practice, 
supersede  the  lateral  oinration.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  have  endeavoured,  free  from  prejudice, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  presumed  Improvements  la 
lithontrity,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  have 
seen  nothing  calculated  to  change  former  opinions. 

One  thing  we  think  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  ; 
that  lithontrity  will  never  do  away  the  necessity  for  the 
lateral  operation.  And  as  it  has  been  our  lot  to  differ 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  profession,  respecting 
the  merits  of  the  new  operation,  oo  has  it  also  been 
our  lot  to  differ  essentially  with  all  authorities  which 
have  come  within  our  observation,  as  to  the  plan  of 
operation,  both  in  the  male  and  female  patient. 

The  limits  assigned  us  will  not  admit  of  our  insti- 
tuting any  minute  investigation,  nor  of  entering  gl  DC- 
rally  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  several  ope- 
rations; we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  offer  our  own 
experience,  and  leave  the  reader  to  appreciate  as  to 
him  may  seem  proper.  We  will  only  say  farther,  that 
it  is  our  ambition  to  write  for  posterity  ;  and,  aware  as 
we  are  of  the  fleeting  character  which  has  so  much 
In -ii  Heal  science  ftom  ill  dawn,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed, lightly,  to  place  ourselves  in  the  list  of  rash 

s;ii'i  ulalisls. 

Believing,  as  we  do,  that  we  have  materially  im- 
proved the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  both  sexes,  we 
purpose  laying  our  views  before  the  public:  we  will  as 
briefly  as  possible  describe  our  method.  In  doing  this, 
we  may  have  occasion  to  notice  some  facts  connected 
with  the  history  of  this  operation. 

We  need  not  go  far  back  into  the  records  of  surgery, 
to  see  the  profession  altogether  ignorant  of  healing 
wounds  by  the  first  intention.  This  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  surgical  wounds.  Among  the  greater  ope- 
rations, amputation  was  the  first  to  claim  attention,  in 
respect  to  saving  skin,  and  thus  facilitate  the  cure  of 
stumps  ;  next,  we  notice  similar  attempts  to  expedite 
the  cure  of  wounds  made  in  the  amputation  of  the 
female  mamma  ;  then  attention  was  called  to  a  similar 
plan  of  procedure  in  wounds,  surgical  or  others,  of  the 
scalp:  nor  was  this  important  method  of  heaiing  by 
the  first  intention  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
generally  that  seemed  rationally  to  admit  of  it;  but  by 
some  strange  fatality,  it  so  happened  that  no  one 
thought  of  employing  this  salutary  practice  in  the 
wound  made  in  operating  for  the  etone,  till  it  fell  to  us 
to  test  this  method,  and  to  realize  therein  our  most 
sanizuine  expectations. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  performing  this  ope 
ration,  after  our  own  method,  for  six  or  seven  years: 
and  our  success  has  been  such  as  to  make  us  extremely 
desirous  to  acquaint  the  profession  with  our  plan,  and 
sustain  it  with  two  or  three  cases,  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting our  method  of  procedure,  and  of  showing  the  su- 
periority of  that  method. 

So  far  as  we  recollect,  the  better  authorities  on  sur- 
gery advise  free  external  incisions,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  easy  access  to  the  bladder,  but  also 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  free  outlet  for  the  urine, 
which  is  expected  to  flow  through  the  wound  We  are 
directed  by  many  to  carrv  our  incision  an  inch  and 
a  half  posterior  to  the  anus,  or  down  to  the  tuber 
ischii. 

We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  procedure 
is  attended  with  several  disadvantages;  and  atibidA 
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nothing  salutary.    The  following  are  some  of  the  ob- 
jections to  this  method  of  operation. 

1st.  By  cutting  so  far  back,  we  cut  deep  into  the  mass 
of  cellular  and  fatly  structures,  which  till  up  the  deep 
space  between  the  tuber  ischii,  the  urethra,  and  the  rec- 
tum ;  this  creates  an  unnecessary  extent  of  wound  ;  and 
greatly  increases  the  risk  of  wounding  the  rectum, 
while  it  also  lessens  the  chances  of  healing  the  wound 
by  the  first  intention. 

2d.  As  it  is  our  object  to  heal  by  the  first  intention, 
this  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance.  And  we  know, 
from  repeated  observation,  that  there  is  no  advantage 
as  regards  the  extraction  of  the  stone  in  dividing  this 
fatty  structure  :  it  is  the  muscles  which  form  the  re- 
sistance to  extraction. 

The  following  is  our  plan  of  procedure  in  the  male 
subject.  The  existence  of  stone  ascertained  by  the 
sound,  and  our  patient  in  as  good  health  as  we  can 
reasonably  expect  him  to  be,  we  introduce  the  usual 
curved  staff",  grooved  on  its  right  side. 

The  patient  is  now  to  be  tied  ;  this  securely  done  ; 
while  an  assistant  surgeon  holds  the  staff"  firmly,  the 
surgeon  spreading  his  hand  over  the  perineum,  by 
placing  his  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  raphe,  and  his 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  on  the  other,  he  commences  his 
incision  about  half  an  inch  from  the  raphe,  left  side; 
and  at  a  point  about  two  inches  in  advance  of  the  anus 
in  the  adult,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  a  boy 
of  five  or  six  years,  and  terminates  it  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  anus :  two  or  three  strokes  of  the  scalpel  will 
enable  him  to  divide  the  muscles  of  the  perineum ; 
and  he  may  now  observe,  that  by  dividing  the  liga- 
mentous union  of  the  several  muscles,  just  behind  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  that  the  parts  are  sufficiently 
diJated  or  relaxed.  Feeling  now  for  the  groove  of  the 
staff",  which  the  assistant  holds  a  little  turned  to  the 
right  side  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  bring  the  groove  be- 
tween the  lateral  and  lower  aspects  of  the  wound,  he 
pushes  the  point  of  the  same  scalpel  through  the  ure- 
thra,  just  behind  the  bulb ;  then  taking  the  staff"  in  his 
left  hand,  he  turns  its  convex  side  to  the  inferior  aspect 
of  the  wound,  ascertains  that  the  end  of  the  staff"  is 
well  home  in  the  bladder.  This  arranged,  he  now 
slowly  passes  the  scalpel  along  the  groove  of  the 
staff,  till  he  perceives  a  gush  of  urine,  or  till  he  feels 
that  the  knife  meets  no  farther  resistance. 

Before  withdrawing  the  staff",  the  surgeon  should  pass 
in  his  finger  to  ascertain  that  the  wound  is  sufficiently 
Jarge ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  size 
of  "the  calculus.  This  done,  provided  the  calculus  is 
of  such  size  as  to  admit  of  removal  without  risk  of 
bruising  the  parts,  Barton's  forceps  are  to  be  introduced  ; 
and  the  stone  removed  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  both 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  bruising  the  parts,  and  of 
avoiding  the  breaking  off"  of  fragments  of  the  stone. 
Should  any  be  broken  off",  after  removing  whatever 
number  of  calculi  may  be  present,  and  larger  frag- 
ments, the  smaller  particles  may  be  readily  washed  out 
with  warm  water,  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

The  operation  thus  completed,  we  pass  a  pretty  large 
flexible  catheter ;  in  a  boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  silver  catheler  ;  in  men, 
about  the  size  of  the  female  catheter.  This  will  be 
most  easily  introduced  by  putting  into  the  tube  a  stylet, 
having  the  usual  curve  of  the  silver  catheter.  The 
tube  must  be  tied  by  means  of  a  small  soft  strip  of  rag 
to  the  penis. 

The  patient,  being  untied,  is  laid  on  his  right  side; 
his  knees  brought  together,  and  tied  by  means  of  a  silk 
handkerchief,  or  other  soft  bandage.  No  sutures  will 
be  necessary;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
patient  lie  quietly  on  his  side  for  two  or  three  days,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  effect  of  a  syphon  from  the  tube.  He 
may,  however,  after  some  hours,  if  particularly  desi- 
rous, turn  uponhis  left  side,  never  forgetting,  however, 
that  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  must  be  lower  than  the 
inner.  The  patient  may  be  kept  comfortably  dry,  by 
using  a  cup  or  large  sponge  to  contain  the  water,  as  it 
drops  from  the  tube. 

We  shall  now  state  a  few  cases,  and  conclude  our 
observations  with  a  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  more 
important  steps  of  our  operation. 

These  cases  are  selected  from  others  equally  success- 
ful ;  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  conceal  the  fact, 
that  in  some  instances  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well ; 
of  the  latter  we  shall  presently  take  some  notice. 

A  boy  aged  about  eight  years  had  suffered  several 


years  with  stone;  his  aspect  was  sickly;  his  mg„ 

ings  extreme;  and  his  growth  much  retarded ■  mosuV 

incapacitated  for  going  to  school. 

The  necessary  wound  was  made  agreeably  to  our 
method,  the  forceps  introduced,  and  two  calculi  of  the 
size  of  the  largest  filbert,  caught  in  the  chops  of  the 
instrument  at  once.  The  tube  was  introduced,  &c  &c 
There  were  no  constitutional  symptoms  ;  on' the  con- 
trary, the  patient  was  calm  and  cheerful,  after  the 
shock  of  the  operation  passed  over,  which  took  place 
in  a  few  hours ;  of  course  there  was  no  constitutional 
treatment,  except  the  enforcement  of  a  low  diet,  'j'lie 
wound  was  neither  painful,  red,  heated,  or  swelled  at 
any  period ;  on  the  contrary,  it  closed  the  first  nh'llt 
and  continued  so,  not  affording  any  discharge  what, 
ever;  no  dressing  was  applied,  except  Washing  the 
parts  once  a  day  with  cold  water.  On  the  eighth  day 
after  the  operation,  we  met  him  in  full  dress  at  the 
street  door ;  and  the  next  day  found  him  playing  tricks 
with  his  brother,  at  the  hydrant  in  the  yard. 

In  the  last  month  (March,  1830),  we  operated  on  a 
lad,  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  suf- 
fered severely  for  about  eighteen  months  with  stone- 
and  who  came  from  an  aguish  neighbourhood,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  this  state. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  in  the  operation,  except 
an  unusual  amount  of  hemorrhage.  This  proceeded 
however,  from  the  vessels  of  the  perineum,  and  ceased 
as  soon  as  the  operation  was  over.  On  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  operation,  he  was  so  well  as  to  play  with 
tiie  children  of  the  house  in  which  he  lay,  and  ins  at- 
tendants, though  extremely  kind  and  attentive,  forgot 
themselves,  and  suffered  the  patient  to  turn  on  his 
back,  till  the  water  accumulated  in  the  bladder,  and 
caused  him  to  pass  it  off",  part  of  which  escaped  through 
the  wound.  I  felt  much  concerned,  and  apprehensive 
that  this  would  interrupt  the  healing  of  the  wound  hy 
the  first  intention ;  in  this,  however,  I  was  agreeably 
disappointed  ;  the  healing  of  the  wound  progressed 
very  kindly,  although  there  was  a  slight  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  outer  part  of  the  wound,  and  a  little 
tumefaction  and  tenderness.  No  interruption  farther 
took  place ;  the  tube  performed  its  office  well;  the  pa- 
tient took  one  dose  of  castor  oil  to  remove  a  consti- 
pated state  of  the  bowels,  and  had  not  one  unplea- 
sant symptom.  Day  after  day  as  we  inquired  how  lie 
was,  he  answered  that  he  was  "  better." 

On  the  eighth  day  we  placed  our  little  patient  upon 
a  chair ;.  on  the  ninth  we  found  him  in  full  dress  on  the 
pavement,  at  play  in  the  street.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
have  been  essential  whether  we  had  seen  him  after  the 
operation,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  attention  on 
our  part,  except  by  way  of  precaution. 

We  operated  upon  a  very  respectable  member  of 
our  profession  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  1827.  We 
extracted  through  the  wound  we  usually  make,  a  stone 
about  the  size  of  a  very  large  nipple  glass,  being  cir- 
cular, but  flat  shaped  ;  a  good  deal  like  the  nipple  glass, 
but  thicker.  A  shape  so  unfavourable  induced  us  at 
once  to  break  the  stone ;  this  done,  the  fragments 
were  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  by  means  of  the  for- 
ceps, scoops,  and  the  syringe. 

A  tube  was  introduced  and  left  in  the  bladder  as 
usual  after  our  operation  for  the  stone.  The  patient 
got  on  very  well  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  day ;  we  be- 
lieved the  wound  to  be  pretty  well  healed,  being  free 
from  pain,  swelling,  or  inflammation  ;  nor  was  there 
any  uneasiness  or  leakage  whatever  through  the 
wound.  The  patient  was  an  invalid  from  disease  of 
the  spine,  and  could  not  lie  comfortably  on  his  side, 
which  is  essential,  that  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  may 
be  kept  lower  than  that  within  the  bladder,  so  that  the 
water  may  pass  off"  guttatim. 

The  patient  became  impatient,  and  begged  for  per- 
mission to  lie  on  his  back ;  this,  on  account  of  his 
not  being  able  to  lie  comfortably  on  his  side,  was 
granted  occasionally  through  the  day,  suffering  him  to 
turn  upon  his  back  for  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  longer ;  when  he  was  again  turned  on  his  side, 
and  the  water  suffered  to  run  out  of  the  tube  before 
the  bladder  acted  to  expel  it. 

He  became  anxious  to  sleep  on  his  back,  and  assured 
me  his  sleep  was  habitually  so  imperfect,  and  his  kind 
relatives  who  were  with  him  were  so  vigilant,  that  he 
could  certainly  turn  every  hour ;  under  such  circum- 
stances he  was  indulged.  It  turned  out  that  he  slept 
soundly,  and  his  friends,  who  for  many  long  month* 
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had    never  I' It  him  BO   nour  nlmif,  happened  to  fall 

■■Imp    'I'lit  patient  slept  about  two  iiour^,  awoke 

wuii  a  <ii-in-  lo  pass  water,  the  bladder  contracted 

llcally,  and   the  tube  not  affording  sufficient 

be  watei  through  the  wound! 

'i  be  escape  of  water  In  this  way  was  no  doubt 
facilitated  by  tbe  languid  and  feeble  ttaie  of  toe  pain 
involved  in  tin.-  wound.  Had  there  been  mow  vigour 
of  eonatitntion  and  of  tbe  pans  Involved  In  the  para- 
lysis tr. .in  tbe  ipinal  disease,  the  anion  would  bave 
bean  to.,  linn  In  tbla  time  to  yield  to  tbe  fbree  of  the 
bladder  upon  the  urine.  The  water  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  would  have  pnasnd  along  tin-' 
outside  of  the  tone  as  we  bave  sometimes  seen,  after 
tin  tube  wai  worn  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  parta  were  well  cleanaed  from  the  urine,  and  the 

the  wound,  which  did  not  now  exceed  Uiree- 

fburtha  of  an  inch  in  length,  being  pressed  gently  to- 

gethei  with  the  thumb  and  fore  linger  a  imall  oblong 

pad  wai  put  on  and  bound  on  pretty  firmly. 

by  lapi  i  pi'  Mln|  up  bel and  behind,  to  be  fastened 

to  a  bandage  around  the  body.  This  paid  had  the  effect 
of  holding  the  lips  of  the  wound  together,  and  thus 
The  lube  being  replao  d.  and 
kepi  running,  the  wound  very  soon  healed  up  without 
the  emnloj  ment  of  any  other  meani  for  that  purpose, 
notwithstanding  there  was  a  little  weeping  Of  urine  at 
limes,  attention  merely  being  paid  to  beeping  the  part 

■  Iran,  by  applying  occasionally  a  compress 
bi  pad. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  aspect  of  this  case  we 
Ihal  there  was  great  riskol  fistula  In  perineo; 
but  this  unpleasant  occurrence  was  prevented  by  the 
simple  contrivance  we  have  mentioned,  aided  by  the 
precaution  of  not  letting  the  bladder  fill  with  water, 
but  by  means  of  the  tube  conveying  it  away  as  fast  as 
a  descended  into  the  bladder. 

We  shall  now  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  connected  with  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy. 

1.  Let  the  external  incision  be  of  moderate  extent, 
and  terminate  opposite  the  centre  of  the  anus. 

--  Lei  the  Incision  in  the  adult  !»•  about  two  inches ; 
never  exceeding  two  and  a  half  In  length;  its  course 
directly  parallel  with  the  raph  of  the  perineum. 

:i.  The  centra]  point  of  union  of  the  perineal  mus- 
cles being  divided,  when  attached  to  the  liaamentous 
point  of  the  triangular  ligament,  will  afford  room 
enough  fbi  the  forceps. 

•I    It  the  patlenl  is  properly  secured,  and  the  knees 

kept  wide  apart,  the  incision,  will  gape  open  and  the  staff 

will  be  quite  easily  distinguished  by  feeling  with  the 

linger;  with  this  finger  on  the  Instrument 

enter  the  p t  ofs  scalpel  Into  tbe  groove ;  then  keep 

in:;  the  knife  steadily  in  tbe  groove,  take  hold  of  the 
i ne  staff  wilh  the  lell  hand,  then  pass  tbe 
knife  slowly  and  steadily,  until  the  necessary  wound  is 
made  in  Hie  neck  of  the  bladder,  which,  as  nearly  as 
we  can  iiieasuie,  should  never  pass  beyond  the  base 
of  the  prostate  gland. 

.1  The  Dotting  edge  of  the  scalpel  should  not  ex- 
ceed an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  this  will  pre- 
vent us  from  wounding  external  pans  while  we  are 
BUttlng  within,  and  thus  prevent  all  risk  of  wounding 
the  Internal  pudic  artery.  The  most  favourable  divi- 
sion of  the  prostate,  ;uid  Other  parts,  will  be  made  by 
holding  the  knife  laterally,  midway  between  the  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular  lines,  which  may  be  ima- 
gined :ls  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  prostate 
gland. 

6,  In  introducing  the  tube  into  the  bladder,  let  the 
end  of  it  be  slipped  on  B finger  passed  into  the  wound. 

and  so  placed  at  the  neck  of  tbe  Madder,  as  to  ascer- 
tain  bj   il   how  far  the  tube  passes  into  the  bladder  : 

it  may,  however,  be  passed  on  gently  till  the  end  readies 

the  fundus  Of  the  bladder.  If  it  is  properly  placed,  and 
the  patient  put  ii|Min  his  null!  side,  (he  urine  will  soon 
commence  dropping  from  the  tube  ;  this  assures  us  that 
all  is  right 

7.  If  the  wound  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  larce 
enough  to  admit  the  forceps  easily,  it  is  Sufficiently 
htfgS  :  and  If  the  stone  he  too  large  for  extraction,  it 
should  be  broken  ;  for  which  purpose,  in  most  cases, 
we  inav  use  common  strong lilhotomv  forceps.     When 

■  I   the  stone  is  enormous,  the  forceps  which 

we  contrived  for  tbe  purpose  of  breaking  such  calculi,! 
should  be  used.     11  v   introducing  the  blades  of  these  I 


separately,  wc  can  easily  grasp  a  stone  of  any  size 
through  the  ordinary  wound,  and  drill  the  mass  to 
pieces. 

8.  In  the  selection  of  a  tube,  we  should  choose  those 
that  are  most  flexible,  having  regard,  however,  to  their 
being  sufficiently  thick  in  their  structure,  so  as  not  to 
collapse.  The  eyes  should  be  large,  and  their  edg<  a  as 
smooth  as  possible.  The  common  gum  clastic  catheters 
of  the  shops,  when  of  good  quality,  answer  very  well. 
Never  pass  the  tube  into  the  bladder  without  having  a 
stylet  in  it,  and  it  will  be  best  to  have  il  fill  the  caliber 
of  the  lube. 

9.  We  have  always  found  a  soft  string  tied  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  tube,  and  carried  back  and  lied  around 
i  he  root  of  the  penis,  to  answer  very  well  for  confin- 
ing the  tube  in  its  place.  The  penis  will  generally  be- 
come somewhat  swelled  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  string 
inii-t  be  loosened  should  it  become  too  light. 

10.  Should  it  happen  that  the  water  does  not  drop 
well  from  the  tube,  some  warm  water  may  be  very 
gently  passed  into  the  bladder  through  the  tube,  and 
drawn  out  again  by  means  of  a  penis  syrn._ 
sometimes  passing  in  a  very  limber  wire  to  the 

the  tube,  and  thereby  removing  some  clot  of  blood,  or 
mucus,  will  answer.  Should  all  this  fail,  withdraw 
the  tube,  and  introduce  another. 

11.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  owing  to  careless- 
ness of  nurses,  or  inattention  of  patients,  the  precau- 
tion of  lying  on  the  side  is  neglected  ;  the  water  accu- 
mulates hi  the  bladder ;  and  when  the  bladder  is  stimu- 
lated into  action,  the  wound  is  lorced  open  by  the 
urine.     We  have  seen,   by  the  facts  ahead 

that  if  this  does  not  advance  too  far  before  we  are 
aware  of  the  occurrence,  we  may  so  manage  the 
affair  as  to  heal  up  the  wound  sooner  than  by  the  or- 
dinary method. 

12.  It  has  happened  once,  that  a  tube  which  we 
passed  became  kinked,  as  the  mechanics  call  it, 
which  is  a  breaking  in  of  one  side  so  as  to  close  the 
caliber  of  the  tube.  In  this  case  we  were  foiled  in 
our  attempt  to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention; 
but  no  evil  arose  from  the  accident.  It  has  also  hap- 
pened, perhaps  twice,  that  the  tube  became  Clogged  at 
the  eye*,  and  would  not  convey  off  the  urine.  With 
boys  it  will  be  almost  Impossible  to  renew  tbe  tube. 
Should  we  be  disappointed,  which  will  seldom  happen 
il  we  i  oudiict  the  operation  well,  we  should  withdraw 
the  ml..  :  in  the  adult  We  SDOuld  insist  on  its  removal. 
The  operation  of  replacing  the  lube  is  more  frightful 
than  painful ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  so  well  performed 

ill  boys. 

13.  The  tube  should  not  be  left  in  more  than  a  week 
without  examination  :  in  some  cases  a  calcareous  crust 
will  form  in  a  few  days ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  pre- 
disposition, there  might  be  some  risk  of  forming  a 
nucleus.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  tube  might 
be  worn  a  long  time  without  the  formation  of  any  such 
concrete. 

Lastly,  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  this  operation  it 
must  be  correctly  understood:  where  it  is  conducted  in  a 
careless  manner,  without  due  attention  to  the  several 
points  which  we  have  suggested,  success  cannot  be  ex- 
pected." 

By  the  note  I  have  appended  to  the  article  of  Li- 
thotomy on  the  Female,  p.  156,  il  will  be  found  that  Dr. 
J.'s  operation  is  the  same  as  that  practised  by  M.  Du- 
bois. The  question  of  originality  I  cannot  decide,  not 
being  in  possession  of  the  dales  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed by  the  two  Surgeons. 

OPERATION   OF   LITHOTOMV   ON  THE    FEMALE. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  considerable  difficulties  have 
attended  this  operation  on  the  female,  arising  princi- 
pally from  the  circumstance  of  incontinence  almost  ne- 
cessarily succeeding  every  method  of  operation  which 
has  been  practised,  whether  by  passing  a  eorcet  di- 
rectly along  the  urethra  and  cutting  the  membranous 
structure,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  vagina;  by  direct  or 
immediate  dilatation  by  means  of  instruments;  or  dila- 
tation by  means  of  the  sponge  tent. 

M.  Lisfranc,  it  will  be  recollected,  has  proposed  and 
practised  a  new  method  within  the  last  few  years,  con- 
trived with  the  view  of  obviating  this  truly  lament- 
able misfortune  to  the  female;  we  mean  incontinence. 
We  have  carefully  examined  the  operation  asdesciibed 
by  that  author.  We  think  it  much  superior  10  any  of 
the  methods  formerly  practised,  but  we  nevertheless 
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think  it  Is  unnecessarily  severe  and  complex;  and  al- 
though ingeniously  contrived,  it  is  inferior  to  a  method 
which  we  have  employed  twice,  much  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. This  operation  was  announced  in  the  lale  Me- 
dical Recorder ;  and  when  last  in  Philadelphia,  a 
very  respectable  member  of  the  profession  informed 
us,  that  our  friend  Doctor  Physick  had  once  performed 
it  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

Every  man  acquainted  with  disease  of  the  bladder 
in  the  female  must  be  aware,  that  they  are  disposed, 
in  most  instances,  to  conceal  such  disease,  till  they  ex- 
perience very  great  sufferings.  In  this  way,  the  blad- 
der and  urethra  are  rendered  so  exquisitely  sensible  to 
the  touch,  that  the  use  of  the  sound,  sponge  tent,  &c. 
is  attended  with  severe  pain. 

At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  operation 
of  Civiale  would  succeed  well  in  the  female  ;  and  pro- 
bably in  some  cases  it  may  succeed  very  well :  it  will 
not  always,  as  we  know,  in  a  case  of  encysted  stone; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  we 
shall  be  enabled  more  easily  to  relieve  females  by  the 
operation  we  are  about  to  describe,  than  by  lithontrity. 
We  believe  that  any  advantage  which  may  grow  out 
of  the  straightness,  shortness,  &c.  of  the  female  ure- 
thra, is  counterbalanced  by  the  extreme  sensibility  ge- 
nerally attendant  on  cases  of  calculus. 

We  perform  the  operation  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— Introduce  a  common  director  into  the  urethra; 
set  a  small  scalpel  into  its  groove,  with  the  edge  turned 
upwards;  make  a  wound  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  directly  towards  the  clitoris;  then  turn  the  groove 
of  the  director  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  scalpel  to 
the  left  lateral  aspect ;  press  the  knife  into  the  bladder, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  edge  a  little  downwards;  and 
to  start  the  transverse  incision  at  the  upper  angle  of 
the  first  or  vertical  incision  ;  and,  also,  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  your  knife  do  not  exceed  an  inch.  We  will 
thus  avoid  all  risk  of  wounding  the  internal  pudic  ar- 
tery, and  obtain  an  opening  amply  sufficient  for  the 
forceps,  &c.  without  in  any  degree  injuring  the  vagina. 
Having  passed  the  knife  into  the  bladder,  we  may 
now  enlarge  the  wound  a  little  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  as  we  withdraw  the  instrument.  We  shall 
thus  obtain  quite  a  sufficient  opening,  since  the  outer 
parts  will  be  found  to  dilate  with  the  readiest  facility. 

Having  made  the  incision,  we  extract  the  stone 
agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  male  subject. 
We  may  either  introduce  the  tube,  as  in  the  male,  or 
pass  a  pretty  deep  suture  or  two  to  close  the  wound. 
We  have  practised  both  methods,  and  found  them  to 
succeed  alike.  There  is,  however,  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  a  tube  well  fastened,  and  we  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  suture,  without  the  tube,  will 
be  found  to  be  the  better  method. 

We  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  by  this  method 
of  procedure  we  shall  succeed  most  readily  in  obtaining 
a  restoration  of  parts  by  the  first  intention;  by  this 
more  than  half  the  usual  sufferings  will  be  avoided  ; 
and,  therefore,  all  things  considered,  the  method  by 
incision  being  easy,  expeditious,  safe,  and  suited  to 
every  circumstance  of  such  cases  admitting  of  relief, 
is  preferable  to  lithontrity. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  any  particular 
anatomical  description  in  relation  to  an  operation  so 
simple,  and  where  the  necessary  anatomy  must  be 
perfectly  familiar  to  every  man  qualified  to  operate. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  state,  that  we  need 
not  injure  the  clitoris,  there  being  a  sufficient  space 
between  the  urethra  and  that  body  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  incision  upwards;  and,  indeed,  little  more 
is  really  necessary  in  this  direction  than  dividing  the 
urethral  tube.  In  cutting  across,  we  will,  in  a  slight 
degree,  cut  into  the  crus  clitoris,  on  the  left  side.  But 
the  integuments  and  cellular  structures  are  so  dilatable 
in  the  parts  under  consideration,  that  small  incisions 
answer,  and  yet  the  parts  have  sufficient  body  and 
firmness,  especially  when  they  become  tumid,  to  stand 
up  firmly ;  and  are  easily  kept  in  contact  when  divided. 
The  incision  being  on  the  upper  side  of  the  urethra, 
there  is  little  risk  of  the  urine  lodging  in  the  wound. 
And  as  any  risk  which  may  arise  of  incontinence  from 
cutting  the  urethra,  must  be  owing  to  splitting  the 
urethra  on  the  lower  side,  and  also  the  vagina,  every 
thing  will  be  obtained  that  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
operation  of  M.  Lisfranc,  and  our  operation  is  much 
more  simple  than  his,  and  will  more  readily  admit  of 
healing  by  the  first  intention. 


We  would  not,  under  any  circumstances  malt* . 
large  wound ;  if  the  stone  be  large  it  may  be  mi. 
and  safely  broken.  I  use  quite  small  scalpels  in  , 
operations,  and  would  prefer  passing  in  the  left  for 
finger  to  direct  the  knife  in  enlarging  the  wound  rathpr 
than  run  the  risk  of  making  a  wound  too  large  at  fin 
It  is  only  wounds  of  reasonable  extent  in  lithotomy 
that  we  can  heal  by  the  first  intention,  and  ml 
wounds  will  always  answer  our  purposes  best-  and  tin' 
advantages  of  securing  such  a  healing  of  the  wound 
are  incalculable." — Reese.] 

Whoever  wishes  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  lithotomy,  should  consult  the  fbDowini 
works:    Celsus  de  Re   Medicd,  lib.  7,  Cap.  26.    ». 
marques  sur  la  Chirurgie  de  Chauliac,  par  M.Simon  de 
Mingelouzeaux,tom.2 ;  Bourdeaux,  1663.  LaLegemh 
da   Gascon,  par    Drelincourt ;    Paris,  1665.  '  ylln 
Home's  Opuscula.     Marianus  de  Lapide  Vesica  par 
Incisionem  extrahendo,  1552.     O.  Fair.  HiUanus  l.i- 
thotomia  Vesicae,8vo.  Lond.lfiiO.    M.  S.  Barolitanus 
De  Lapide  Rcnum  :  Ejusdem  de  Lapide  Vesica  per  h 
cisionem  extrahendo,  ito.  Paris,  1540.    Le  Than  Pa 
rallile  des  Differentes  Mamires  de  tirer  la  Piirr'ekars 
de  la  Bessie,  2  vols.  8vo.  1730.    Sharp's  Operations. 
Sharp's   Critical  Inquiry.      Le  bran's  Operations' 
ed.  5,  London,  1781.     Franco's  Traite  des  Hernia' 
1561.     Rosetus  de  Partu  Ctesario.     Tra.ili.de  lahitno- 
tomie,  par  F.  Tolet ;  Paris,  5ieme  ed.  1708.    Renter's 
Surgery, parti.     LilhotomiaDouglassiana,lT23,    J, 
Douglas,    History    of  the    Lateral  Operation,  4to. 
Lond.  1726.     Fr.  M.  Colot,  Traite  de  I' Operation  de 
la  Taille,  eye.  12mo.  Paris,  1727.    Morand,  Traite  de 
la  Taille,  au  haut  Appareil,  12mo.  Paris,  1728.    J. 
Mery,  Observations  sur  la  Maniire  de  Taillcr,  $-c, 
pratiquee  par    Frire    Jacques,    12mo.   Paris,  1701) 
Cours  d'  Operations  de  Chirurgie  par  Dionis.    Traitl 
des  Operations  par  Garevgeot,  t.  2.    Morand,  Opus- 
cules de  Chirurgie.     Bertrandi,  Traite  des  Operations. 
J.  G.  Ilsemann,  De  Lithotomies  Celsiana,  Prastantia; 
Helmst.  1745.     Le  Cat,  Recueil  de  Piices  sur  V Opera- 
tion de  la   Taille,  part  1,  Rouen,  1749.    Cosme,  Re 
cueil  de  Piices  Anatomiques  importantcs  sur  I 'Opera- 
tion de  la  Taille;  Paris,  1751 — 1753.     J.  Doughs, 
Postscript  to  Hist,  of  the  Lateral  Operation,  1726.    J 
Douglas,  Appendix  to  Hist,  of  the  Lateral  Operation, 
1731.     A  Short  Historical  Account  of  Cutting  for  tin 
Stone,  by  W.  Cheselden,  in  his  own  last  edition  of  his 
Anatomy.     Falconet,  in  Thes.  Chirurg.  Ralleri,  thes 
103,  t.  4,  p.  196.      Traitt  Historique  et  Dogmatiqne  dt 
I'  Opiralion    de   la  Taille,   par  J.  F.  L.  Deschamps, 
torn.  4, 8vo.  Paris,  1796.     This  last  work  is  a  very  com 
plete  and  full  account  of  the  subject,  up  to  the  time  of 
its    publication,    and   well   merits  careful  perusal. 
Richerand's  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,p.  538,  <$-c.  ed.  4.    John 
Bell's  Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  part  1.    A.  Burns, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  January,  1808.    C. 
Bell's  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  1, 1807.    Sabatier  de  la 
Medecine  Operatoirc,   torn.  3,  ed.  2,  1810.    Dr.  John 
Thomson' s  Observations  on  Lithotomy,  Earn.  1808. 
.Also  an  Appendix  to  a  Proposal  for  a  Jtow  Manner 
of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  8vo.  Edin.  1810.    Mian's 
Treatise  on  Lithotomy,  Edin.  1808.     Earle's  Practical 
Observations  on  Operations  for  the  Stone,  2d  ed.  with 
an  Appendix  containing  a  description  of  an  instru- 
ment calculated  to  improve  that  operation,  8oo.  Lond. 
1803.     Wm.  Dease,  Obs.  on  the  Different  Methods  for 
the  Radical  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele,  <$-c.      To  which  is 
added  a  comparative    View  of  the  different  Methods 
of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  <Sc  8vo.  Lond.  1798.    OXuvres 
Chir.deDesaull,parBichat,t.2.    Wm.  Simmons, Cases 
and  Obs.  on  Lithotomy,  8vo.  Manchester,  1808.    C.  B. 
Trye,  Essay  on  some  of  the  Stages  of  the  Operation 
of  Cutting  for  the  Stone,  8vo.  Lond.  1811.     Rout, 
Voyage  fait  &  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la 
Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoisc,  p 
315,  be.  Paris,  1818.    Schreger,  Chirurgische  Versicke, 
b.  2,  von  Steinschnitten  an   Wcibern,  p.  135,  kc  8t>e. 
JViirnberg,  1818.      C.  J.  M.  Langenbeck,  ubcr  erne 
einfache  und  sichere  Methode  des  Steinschmttes,  4(0 
Wurzburg,  1802.      This  work  contains  an  excellent 
anatomical  engraving  of  the  parts  in  the  perineum. 
F.  X.  Rudtorffcr,  Jibhandlung  Ubcr  die  Operation  du 
Blusensteines  nach  Pajola's  Methode,  ito.  Leipi.  1808. 
A.  Scarpa,  A  Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget  of  Haw- 
kins, Src.  translated  by  J.  H.  Wishart,  8vo-  Edin.  1816 
H.  Mayo,  W.  Dickenson,  H.  Earle,  and  P.  M.  Marti 
neau,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.    Klein,  Pract-A* 
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euhtcnbedeuteiidstenOperatinnen,ito.  Stutgart,  1H1G. 
./  .S.  '  nrjjui,  Bitt  of  Uir  High  I ))iirulion,niid  An  Ac- 
COUHtoJ  the  Various  Metkede of I.itholomyyr,  n.  Lend. 
I-I'.i.  .Sir  A.  Itumi  mi  St  a,  inri  *,  .Vc  nil.  '.i,Hco.  Land. 
I -ji.  .7  fcarpO|  .Mim.  .-ui  Taglio Ipoga$truo,in Imp. 
K.  Institute dt  y  \i MUane,vtL\.    Also, 

Observ.sul  Toglio-Retto  Fesieole,  Mo.  1'omii,  IBS3; 
colidtt  lnriii giet,  i •.,/.  i.  I 'iima,  1825,4lo.  W. 
li .  Sh  ii'li.  I  .-in/  ,111  „,i  i  a,  j,  i ,,,,,/ Motkodef Cutting for 
I  rinuiyl  uli  uli ,  i, ,  Ih,  I  ,,-ii  rmr  Operation  nj  I. itholo- 
i,i  ij  ,  r,„.  I. nn, I.  I  -VI,  I  A  hi  ij,  A  short  Treatise  on 
hi,  Section  nj  Hi<  Prostate  Qland  m  J.iihotomy,ito. 
i  i  or  a  minute  description  and  delineations 
of  i  in-  parti  concerned  in  Lbeoperatkin, see  Camper's  £>«• 

•  in  I    I nni mini o  pallu>logica:,lib.1.     Also,/,. 
/    /  an  I  i  "i  i, pubcr die  Lage iter  Kmgeioeidean  Hecken 
i,  II  n  ii  a  ill  r  si  llu ■  n,  Mi.  II  iimnr.  1815. 

LOTIO  AM  MINIS.  K.  Aluminia  purif.  3ss. 
Aqua  distillate*  n.j.  Misce.  Bometlmei  used  as  an  as- 
iringeni  Injection;  aometimei  as  an  application  id  m- 

llaiin-il  i 

LOTIO  AMMONLE  ACETATyE.— ft.  Liq.  am- 
mon,  aeetaUB;  spun.  via.  rectif. ;  Aqua:  distillate; 

i II    -  ulicnt. 

LOTIO  AMMONLE  Ml'KIAT/E.— ft.  Amnion. 
mnriata  Jj.  Spirit  rosmarlni  Ibj.— Has  the  samevir- 
tuei  aa  the  preceding.  Justamond  recommended  it  bi 
the  early  stage  "i  tbe  milk  breast 

LOTIO  AMMONLE  MIUUAT/E  CUM  ACE- 
TO.— ft.    Aiiiiiinii.   inur.   (K      Acetl,   Spirit,   vinos. 

r •  <  1 1 j  ilng.  n.j.  Miice. — This  is  one  of  tiir  moat  efflca- 

i  lotions.    It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  appli- 

catlon  for  promoting  the  absorption  oi  extravasated 
blood,  in  i  ases  of  eccliymosls,  contusions,  sprains,  &c. 

I  ui  Ki  AMMONITE  OPIATA.— ft.  Bplritus,  am 
mon.comp.  I  mss.    Aqua)  distillate  3  lv.    Tlnct.  opii 

■  Misce. —  Applied  by  Kirkinud  to  some  Buspicious 
BWi  Uings  in  the.  breast,  soda  and  bark  buing  also  given 
Internally. 

LOTIO  liOI'AClS.— ft.Borcris  3j.  Aq.  slmplicit 
"  in>.  Bplr.  vinos.  J  as.  Misce.  -Tins  lotion  is  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  one  of  the  best  appli- 
cations  to  tore  nipples. 

LOTIO  MIDI  r\  ROI.1GNEI  — R.Acid.pyrolign. 
3  ij.  At|.  disiiiiat.  Jvj.  Misce. — Tins  is  Injected  into 
the  meatus  audltoriusby  Mr.  Buchanan,  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  Improving  tbe  secretion  within  the  passage, 
ami  stopping  morbid  discbarge  from  it. — (8eeAts  lUus 
tiations  of  Jhoii.-h,  Surgery,  Bvo.  Loud.  1685.)  In 
parttculai  cases,  attended  with  much  irritability,  be 
uses  tiir  following  formula: — ft.  Plumb!  acet.  gr.  z. 
Acid  nyrolign.gutt.zz.    Aq.  dletillat  I  vj.  Misce. 

LOTIO  CALCIS  COMPOBITA.— ft.  Llq.  calcis 
ll.j.  Hydrargyrl  aubmurlatis3j.  Misce. — Ring  worms, 
tillers,  and  suinr  other  cutaneous  affections,  are  bene- 
fltted  by  tins  application. 

LOTIO  GAI.I..E.— ft.  Gnllarum  contusarum  3  ij. 
Ai|inr  ferventis  Ibj.  To  be  macerated  one  hour,  ami 
strained.— This  astringent  lotion  is  sometimes  used 
with  the  view  nl  removing  the  relaxed  state  of  the 
parts,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  prolapsus  uteri,  &c. 

LOTIO  BYDRARGYBJ  AMYGDALINA.— ft. 
Amygdalarnmamamrum  "ii.  Aqua: distill. Ibij.  Hy- 
drmrg.  oxymuriatis  3j,  Bub  down  the  almonds  with 
tlie  water,  winch  is  to  be  gradually  poured  on  them; 
strain  the  liquor,  and  then  mid  the  ozymuriate  of  mer- 
cury.— This  will  cure  several  cutaneous  affections. 

LOTIO  BYDRARGYR1  o\\  .Ml  KI ATIS.-ft. 
Hydrargyrl  ozymuriatis  gr.  ijss.  Arabici  gunimi  jss. 
Aqua;  distillate  Ibj,  M>s.  e 

LOTIO  HYDRARGYRI  OXYMITUATTS  COM- 
P08ITA.— ft.  Hydrarg.  ozymur.gr.  x.  Aq.  distillat. 
bullientla  I  sa  Tinct  canthar. :  sa.  Misce.— Applied  by 
Itr  II.  Sinitii  to  scrofulous  swellings. 

LOTIO  UELLEBORI  ALBL— ft.  Dscoctihellebori 
ali>i  Ibj.    Potasses  sulpburetl :  as.    01.  Lavend.  gmt.  lv. 
■  iccasionally  applied  to  tinea  capitis,  aad  some 
oilier  i  utaneous  din 

LOTIO  1*1.1  .Mill  .MUTATIS.- ft.  Liq.  plumbi 
acet.  3  ij.  Aq.  distill,  tbij.  Spirit,  vinos,  lenuinris  3  ij. 
in.  li'-i  ami  last  Ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  before  tin- 
«  aii'r  iv  added  —The  common  white  wash,  an  appli- 
cation universally  known. 

l.i  i Tin  POTASSyE  SULPHUBETL— ft,  Potasse 
sutph,  3  ii.    Aipne   distill,  lhj-    01.  Lavend.  gutt  lv. 

01  iasia,  le|ira,  &c. 
LOTIO  OPII.— ft.  Opii  purifT ijss.    Aquiedisiillaur 

»oi    II  -L 
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Ibj.  Misce.— A  good  application  to  Irritable  painful  ul- 
cers.    It  is  best  to  dilute  it,  especially  at  tirst. 

LOTIO  PICIB.— ft.  PIcis liquids  jiv.  Calcis  Jvj. 
Aque  ferventis  tbiij.  To  be  boiled  till  half  the  water 
Is  evaporated.  Tin- rest  is  then  to  be  poured  oil' lor 
use. — This  application  is  sometimes  employed  in  tinea 
capitis;  and  lor  the  removal  ol  an  extensive  redness 
frequently  surrounding  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  in  persons 
whose  constitutions  are  impaired  by  copious  porter 
drinking,  gluttony,  and  other  forms  of  intemperance. 

LOTIO  ZIKC1  BULPHATIS.— ft.  .Zinci  sulpbatis 
3  ij.  Aq.  ferventis  Ibj.  Misce. — Sometimes  used  in 
lieu  of  the  lottS  plumbi  acet.  It  forms  a  good  astrin- 
gent application  for  a  variety  of  cases.  When  diluted 
wiih  one  additional  pint  of  water,  it  is  the  common 
injection  for  gonorrhoea. 

LUES  VENEREA.— (See  Venereal  Disease.) 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS.— Psoas  Abscess—  By  these 
terms  are  understood  ehronic  collections  of  matter, 
which  form  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  loins,  be- 
hind the  peritoneum,  and  descend  in  the  course  of  the 
psoas  muscle.  According  to  professor  Gibson,  this 
disease,  which  is  remarkably  common  in  Europe,  is 
rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States.  In  the  course  of 
thirteen  years,  during  which  he  has  been  connected 
with  extensive  hospitals,  he  has  seen  only  four  cases  ; 
and  Dr.l'hysick  had  never  attended  an  instance  of  psoas 
abscess  in  America,  unconnected  with  disease  of  the 
spine. — 'See  Gibson's  Institutes,  be.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1, 
p.  214,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824.)  Patients  in  the  incipi- 
ent stage  of  the  disease,  cannot  walk  so  well  as  usual  : 
I  hey  feel  a  degree  of  uneasiness  about  the  lumbar  re- 
gion ;  lint  in  general  there  is  no  acute  pain,  even  though 
the  abscess  may  have  acquired  such  a  size  as  to  form 
a  large  tumour,  protruding  externally.  In  short,  the 
psoas  abscess  is  the  best  instance  which  can  possibly 
be  adduced,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  those 
collections  of  matter,  which  are  called  chronic,  and 
Which  form  in  an  insidious  manner,  without  serious 
pain  or  any  oilier  attendant  of  acute  inflammation. 

The  abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swelling  above  Pou- 
part's  ligament;  sometimes  below  h;  and  frequently 
the  matter  glides  under  the  fascia  of  the  thigh  Occa- 
sionally it  makes  its  way  through  the  sacro-ischiatic 
foramen,  and  assumes  rather  the  appearance  ol  a  fis- 
tula in  ano.  When  the  matter  gravitates  into  the 
thigh,  beneath  the  fascia,  Mr.  Hunter  would  have 
tei  on  d  it  a  disease  in,  not  of,  the  part.  The  uneasiness 
in  the  loins,  and  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  tu- 
mour by  coughing,  evince  that  the  disease  arises  in  the 
lumbar  region  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  can 
hardly  ever  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  the  disorder, 
until  the  tumour,  hy  presenting  itself  externally,  leads 
us  to  such  Information.  The  lumbar  abscess  is  some- 
times connected  with  diseased  vertebra-,  which  may 
either  be  a  cause,  or  an  effect,  of  the  collection  of  mat- 
ter. The  disease,  however,  is  frequently  unattended 
with  this  complication. 

The  disease  of  the  spine,  we  may  infer,  is  not  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  treated  of  by  Pott,  as  there  is  usually 
no  paralysis.  When  the  bodies  of  patients  with 
lumbar  abscesses  are  opened,  it  is  found,  that  the  matter 
is  completely  enclosed  in  a  cyst,  which,  in  many  cases, 
is  of  course  very  extensive.  If  the  contents  of  such 
abscesses  were  not  circumscribed  by  a  membranous 
boundary  in  this  manner,  we  should  find  that  they 
would  spread  among  the  cells  of  the  cellular  substance 
just  like  the  water  in  anasarca.  The  cysts  are  both 
secreting  and  absorbing  surfaces,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  quantity  of  matter  which  BOOn  collects  again 
after  the  abscess  has  been  emptied,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional disappearance  of  large  palpable  collections  of 
matter  of  this  kind,  either  spontaneously,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  means  which  are  known  to  operate  by  ex- 
citing the  action  of  the  absorbents.  In  short,  the  c\  st 
becomes  the  suppurating  surface,  and  suppuration  is 
now  well  ascertained  to  be  a  process  similar  to  glandular 
srcietion.  While  the  abscess  remains  unopened,  its 
contents  are  always  undergoing  a  change;  fresh  mat- 
ter is  continually  forming,  and  a  portion  of  what  was 
previously  in  tlie  cvst  is  undergoing  the  necessary  re- 
moval by  the  absorbents.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  lum 
bar  abscesses ;  it  is  common  to  all,  both  chronic  and 
acute,  buboes  and  suppurations  in  general.  It  is  true, 
that  in  acute  abscesses,  there  often  has  not  been 
for  the  formation  of  so  .lisimct  a  membra* 
of  a  large  chronic  abscess :  but  their  matter  is  equally 
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circumscribed  by  the  cavities  of  the  cellular  substance 
being  filled  with  a  dense  coagulating  lymph ;  and 
though  it  generally  soon  makes  its  way  to  the  surface, 
it  also  is  sometimes  absoibed. 

The  best  modern  surgeons  make  it  a  common  maxim 
to  open  few  acute  abscesses;  for  the  matter  naturally 
tends  with  great  celerity  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  ulceration  allows  it  to  escape  spontaneously ; 
after  which,  the  case  generally  goes  on  better  than  if  it 
had  been  opened  by  art.  But  in  chronic  abscesses,  the 
matter  has  not  that  strong  tendency  to  make  its  way 
outward ;  its  quantity  is  continually  increasing ;  the 
cyst  is,  of  course,  incessantly  growing  larger  and  larger; 
in  short,  the  matter,  from  one  ounce,  often  gradually  in- 
creases to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon.  When  the  disease 
is  at  length  opened,  or  bursts  by  ulceration,  the  surface 
of  the  cyst  inflames;  and  its  great  extent  in  this  cir- 
cumstance, is  enough  to  account  for  the  terrible  consti- 
tutional disorder,  and  fatal  consequences,  which  too 
frequently  soon  follow  the  evacuation  of  the  contents 
of  such  an  abscess.  Hence,  in  cases  of  chronic  suppu- 
rations of  every  kind,  and  not  merely  in  lumbar  ab- 
scesses, it  is  the  surgeon's  duty  to  observe  the  opposite 
rule  to  that  applicable  to  acute  cases  ;  and  he  is  called 
upon  to  open  the  collection  of  matter,  as  soon  as  he  is 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  its  situation  will  allow  it  to 
be  done. 

This  view  of  the  principle  on  which  the  treatment 
of  a  lumbar  abscess  should  be  conducted,  is  not,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  all  surgeons.  Kirkland  believed,  that 
the  patient  had  the  best  chance  of  recovery,  when  the 
abscess  was  allowed  to  burst  spontaneously,  and  the 
matter  to  be  gradually  discharged  through  a  small 
opening  {Kirklcmd's  Medical  Surgcrjj,  vol.  2,  p.  199)  ; 
and  Mr.  Pearson,  in  comparing  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  declares  them  to  be  in  favour  of  the  same 
practice.  The  generality  of  modern  surgeons  in  this 
country,  differ  on  this  point  from  Kirkland  and  Pear- 
son ;  yet,  while  they  advocate  the  utility  of  an  early 
puncture,  they  admit  the  danger  of  suddenly  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  abscess  through  a  large 
one,  which  is  afterward  left  unclosed. 

Certainly,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  have 
some  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  vertebra;  are 
diseased  ;  for,  as  in  this  instance  the  morbid  bones 
would  keep  up  suppuration  until  their  affection  had 
ceased,  and  there  would  be  no  reasonable  hope  of 
curing  the  abscess  sooner,  it  might  be  better  to  avoid 
puncturing  it  under  such  circumstances.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  conduct  seems  the  more  obvious,  as  is- 
sues, which  are  the  means  most  likely  to  stop  and  re- 
move the  disease  of  the  spine,  are  also  such  as  afford 
the  best  chance  of  bringing  about  the  absorption  of  the 
abscess  itself.  However,  if  the  collection  cannot  be 
prevented  from  discharging  itself,  and  ulceration  is  at 
hand,  it  is  best  to  meet  the  danger,  make  an  opening 
with  the  lancet  in  a  place  at  some  distance  from  where 
the  pointing  threatens,  and  afterward  Ileal  it  in  the 
way  which  will  be  presently  detailed. 

Though  we  have  praised  the  prudence  of  opening 
all  chronic  abscesses  while  small,  the  deep  situation  of 
the  lumbar  one,  and  the  degree  of  doubt  always  in- 
volving its  early  state,  unfortunately  prevent  us  from 
taking  this  beneficial  step  in  the  present  case.  But  still 
the  principle  is  equally  praiseworthy,  and  should  urge 
us  to  open  the  tumour  as  soon  as  the  fluctuation  of  the 
matter  is  distinct,  and  the  nature  of  the  case  is  evident. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Abernethy  employs  an  abscess 
lancet,  which  will  make  an  opening  large  enough  for 
the  discharge  of  those  flaky  substances  so  frequently 
found  blended  with  the  matter  of  lumbar  abscesses, 
and  by  some  conceived  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  disease 
being  scrofulous.  Such  flakes  seem  to  consist  of  a  part 
of  the  coagulating  matter  of  the  blood,  and  are  very 
commonly  secreted  by  the  peculiar  cysts  of  scrofulous 
abscesses.  The  puncture  must  also  be  of  a  certain 
size,  in  order  to  allow  the  clots  of  blood,  occasionally 
mixed  with  the  matter,  to  escape.  Mr.  Abernethy 
considers  the  opening  of  a  lumbar  abscess  a  very  deli- 
cate operation.  Former  surgeons  used  to  make  large 
openings  in  these  cases,  let  out  the  contents,  and  leave 
the  wound  open ;  the  usual  consequences  of  which 
were,  great  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  cyst 
immense  disturbance  of  the  constitution,  putrefaction 
of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  in  consequence  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  its  cavity,  and,  too  often,  death. 
While  such  practice  prevailed,  very  few  afflicted  with 


lumbar  abscesses  were  fortunate  enough  to  «f 
The  same  alarming  effects  resulted  from  aHowh»£ 
abscess  to  attain  its  utmost  magnitude  and  tin  l 

by  ulceration.    If  then  a  more  happy  trai • ,.,',','''' 

depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  lumbar  abscZ- 
are  punctured,  the  operation  is  certainly  a  matter*! 
great  delicacy.  '     "lalu  of 

Until  the  collection  is  opened,  or  bursts,  the  nationi'. 
health  is  usually  little  or  not  at  all  impaired-  indZl 
we  see  in  the  faces  of  many  persons  with  L-fa  ■,' 
scesses  what  is  usually  understood  by  tie  pictur  f 
health.  Hence,  how  likely  our  professional  condiirt  i. 
to  be  arraigned,  when  great  changes  for  the  worse  and 
even  death,  occur  very  soon  after  we  have  lei  our  ii  . 
matter,  seemingly,  and  truly,  in  consequence  of  u» 
operation.  Eveiy  plan,  therefore,  which  is  most  liMv 
to  prevent  these  alarming  effects,  is  entitled  to  infinite 
praise ;  and  such,  I  conceive,  ia  the  practice  rocoin 
mended  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

This  gentleman's  method  is  to  let  out  the  matter  and 
heal  the  wound  immediately  afterward  by  the' Aral 
intention.  He  justly  condemns  all  introductions  of 
probes,  and  other  instruments,  which  only  irritate-llir 
edges  of  the  punctu  re,  and  render  them  unlikely  to  now 
together  again.  The  wound  is  to  be  carefully  clcaed 
with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  will  almost  always  heal 

These  proceedings  do  not  put  a  stop  to  the  secretion 
of  matter  within  the  cavity  of  the  abscess.  Of  course 
a  fresh  accumulation  takes  place;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  matter,  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  will  gravitate 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  cyst,  and  consequently  the 
upper  part  will  remain  for  some  time  undistended  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  contracting. 

When  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  lias  again  accu- 
mulated, and  presents  itself  in  the  groin,  or  elsewhere 
which  may  be  in  about  a  fortnight  alter  the  first  punc- 
ture, the  abscess  is  to  be  punctured  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  the  wound  healed  in  the  same 
way.  The  quantity  of  matter  will  now  be  found 
much  less,  than  what  was  at  first  discharged.  Tims 
the  abscess  is  to  be  repeatedly  punctured  at  intervals 
and  the  wounds  as  regularly  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, by  which  method  initation  and  inflammation  of 
the  cyst  will  not  be  induced,  the  cavity  of  the  matter 
will  never  be  allowed  to  become  distended,  and  it  will 
be  rendered  smaller  and  smaller,  till  the  cure  is  com- 
plete. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  surgeon  may,  perhaps,  be  un- 
able to  persevere  in  healing  the  repeated  punctures 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  make;  but  after  suc- 
ceeding once  or  twice,  the  cyst  will  probably  have  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  contract  so  much,  that  its  sur- 
face will  not  now  be  of  alarming  extent.  It  is  also  a 
fact,  that  the  cyst  loses  its  irritability,  becomes  more 
indolent  and  lesstfpt  to  inflame,  after  the  contents  have 
been  once  or  twice  evacuated  in  the  sbove  way.  Its 
disposition  to  absorb  becomes  also  stronger. 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  cysts  of  all  ab- 
scesses are  absorbing  surfaces,  should  lead  us  never  to 
neglect  other  means,  which  Mr.  Abernethy  suggests, 
as  likely  to  promote  the  dispersion  of  the  abscess,  by 
quickening  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Blisters  kept 
open  with  savine  cerate,  issues,  electricity,  occasional 
vomits  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  ate  the  means  most 
conducive  to  this  object.  When  the  vertebra;  are  dis- 
eased, issues  are  doubly  indicated. 

In  the  latter  complication  the  case  is  always  dan- 
gerous. If  an  opening  he  made  in  the  abscess,  the 
cyst  is  at  first  more  likely  to  be  irritated  than  when 
the  bones  are  not  diseased,  and  the  affection  of  the 
spine  is  rendered  much  less  likely  to  undergo  any  im- 
provement, in  consequence  of  the  mere  formation  ot 
an  outward  communication.  The  same  bad  effect  at- 
tends necrosis:  in  which  case,  the  absorption  of  the  dead 
bone  is  always  retarded  by  the  presence  of  unhealed 
fistula;  and  sores,  which  lead  down  to  the  disease. 

Mr.  Crowthcr  succeeded  in  dispersing  some  large 
lumbar  abscesses  without  opening  them.  Large  blis- 
ters applied  to  the  integuments  covering  the  swelling, 
and  kept  open  with  the  savine  cerate,  effected  the  cure. 
When  this  gentleman  punctured  such  collections  of 
matter,  he  used  a  small  trocar,  which  he  introduced  at 
the  same  place  as  often  as  necessary.  He  observes, 
that  the  aperture  so  made  does  not  ulcerate,  and  allows 
no  matter  to  escape  after  being  dressed.  I  cannot, 
however,  discover  any  reason  for  his  preferring  the 
trocar  to  the  abscess  lancet,  except  that  the  cannula 
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enable*  the  surgeon  to  push  back  with  a  probe  any 
flake*  ol   lymph,  ace.  which  may  obstruct  iw  inner 

•  nun  •-.     Unl  Hum  it  scarcely  a  reason,  when  Mr.  Aber- 

nethy  inform*  ns  that  the  opening  made  wnii  an  ah- 

■  i  i  i-  large  •  nough  to  allow  hucIi  flakes  to  be 

ii    and  when  they  nop  up  the  aperture  a 

probe  migbl  alao  be  employed  n>  push  them  back.    A 

wound  made  with  a  cutting  Instrument  will 

unite  more  certainly  by  lb 
tentlon  than  one  mode  witb  mcfa  aa  inatrun 

dr.  Crowtber  may  alwayi  h 
healing  the  aperture;  but  I  do  no)  believe  thai  other 
practltionera  would  experience  equal  success.  Were 
liie  tumour  not  very  prominent,  from  the  quantity  of 
matter  being  small,  suddenly  plunging  in  a  trocar 
might  even  endanger  parti  n  bleb  should  on  no  account 
in   Injured. 

itrgeoni  open  lumbal  abeceaeei  with  a  Kton. 
The  matter  being  made  to  form  ai  prom  men t  a  swelling 
ai  i ». • — 1 1 > i ■  (  by  preeilng  the  abdomi  a,  and  putting  the 
patient  In  B  position  wbicb  h  ill  make  the  conteuta  of 

<  gi  at  Itate  towards  the  part  when 
is  in  in  Introduced,  a  tranaverae  cut  ii  first  to  be  made 
in  the  Integument*  down  to  the  fascia.  A  flat  trocar 
h  next  in  be  Introduced  within  the  Incision,  which 
should  only  be  Just  large  enough  to  allow  the  instru- 
ment to  pais  freely  under  the  skin  Cor  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  Inch;  when  !'■'•  hand  Is  to  be  raised, 
and  the  trocar  pushed  obliquely  and  gently  upwards 
till  the  cannula  is  within  this  lower  part  of  the  sac. 
The  trocar  must  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  matter 
allowed  in  flow  out  gently,  stopping  it  every  now  ami 
then  for  some  minutes.  The  assistant  must  now 
withdraw  ins  hand  to  take  away  the  pressure,  and 
plat  '■  the  thumb  of  his  left  band  upon  the  opening  of 
the  cannula,  holding  u  between  his  Tore  and  middle 
ii  must  then  be  pushed  upwards,  nearly  to 
the  top  hi  the  tumour,  where  Its  end  may  be  distinctly 
Halt  with  the  lore  finger  of  the  right  band.    As  sunn  as 

it  can  be  plainly  felt,  it  must  be  held  Steadily  in  the 
same  position,  and  the  trncar  is  to  be  intmduced  into 
H    again    and   pushed   through  the  skill   at  the  place 

where  It  is  felt,  and  the  cannula  along  with  it  The 
trocar  being  next  withdrawn,  a  probe  with  a  skein  of 
line  v. >ii  -ilk  dipped  In  oil  must  be  passed  through  the 

cannula,  which  bciiiL'  now  taken  bwb]  leaves  the  seton 
in  us  place.    A  pledget  <>f  mild  ointment  Is  then  to  be 

applied  iiver  the  two  openings,  the  more  c pletety  to 

exclude  the  air.  A  fresh  piece  of  the  silk  is  to  be 
drawn  Into  the  abscess,  and  thai  which  was  in  before 
rut  ofT,  as  often  as  necessary. — (SceLatla's  System  of 
Surgery,  vol.  3,  p.  307.) 


Deckers,  who  wrote  in  1606,  discharged  a  large  ab- 
sci^ss  in  a  gradual  manner  with  a  trocar,  the  cannula 
of  which  was  noi  withdrawn,  but  stopped  up  with  a 
cork  and  the  maiter  let  out  at  intervals.  B.  Bell  also 
advises  the  cannula  not  to  be  taken  out. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  mentioning  a  re- 
markable case  of  lumbar  abscess,  which  I  once  saw  in 
I  In  i-i  s  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Kams- 
den.  The  tumour  extended  from  the  ileum  and  sacrum 
below,  as  high  up  as  the  ribs.  The  diameter  of  ilie 
swelling,  from  behind  forwards,  might  be  about  six  or 
eight  inches.  Ii  was  attended  with  so  strong  a  pulsa- 
iii.ii  corresponding  with  that  of  the  arteries,  thai  several 
urgeona  in  this  city  considered  the  case  as  an 
aneurism  Of  the  aorta.  After  some  weeks,  as  the 
tumour  increased  in  sjz(;.  the  throbbing  of  the  whole 
swelling  gradually  became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at 
length  could  not  be  fell  at  all.    The  tumour  was  nearly 

mi  the  point  of  bursting.     Mr.  Kamsdcn  suspected  that 

ii  was  an  d  determined  to  make  a  small 

puncture  in  it.  The  experiment  verified  the  accuracy 
of  his  opinion  ;  B  large  quantity  of  pus  was  evacuated 
at  Intervals;  but  the  boy's  health  suffering,  he  went  to 
his  friends  at  New  bury,  and  I  did  not  afterward  hear 
the  event.  I  have  never  seen  any  popliteal  aneurism 
whose  pulsations  could  be  more  plainly  seen  and 
strongly  felt,  than  those  of  the  abscess  we  have  just 
been  describing  A  singular  case  is  related  by  Mr. 
Wilmni  of  B  psoas  abscess,  the  matter  of  which  was 
at  length  absorbed,  and  its  cavity  filled  with  air,  at- 
tend! d  with  a  considerable  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
tumour,  a  conical  elongated  shape,  and  elastic  feel, 
instead  of  B  fluctuation,  previously  quite  evident,  and 
the  subsidence  of  all  the  hectical  symptoms.  A  com- 
plete dispersion  of  the  swelling  was  effected  by  a 
bandage  and  compress  wet  with  a  strong  decoction  of 
oak  bark  and  alum.— (See  Kirldand's  Mid.  Surgery, 
vol.  2.  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  20,  Src.  8ro.  Dublin, 
1818.  F.  Sehoenmeztl,  Ubs.  dt  Mutculil  Psoa  et 
Waco  suppuralis,  Frank.  Del.  Op.  V.  II.  Beelnoitk 
dr  Morbo  Psoadico.  Edinb.  1784.  Mcrncthy's  Sur- 
gieal and Phytielogical Etiayg, parts  1  and-,  (rum 
ilnr's  Observations  on  It'lutc  Swelling,  .V-c  1808. 
Latta'i  System  of  Surgery,  bo/.  3.  Caltiseu'i 
CAir.  Iln'dii ma,  vol.  1,  p.  370.  Pearson's  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  p.  102,  edit.  2.  Richter's  Jlnfangs- 
grunde  der  Wuniarintyhunst,  1>.Z>.  113.  CSttingcn, 
1801.) 

LUNAR  CAUSTIC— (See  Argcntum  JVitratura  ) 

LUPUS.— (See  A'oli  me  tangere.) 

LUXATION.— (See  Dislocation.) 
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M\MM  \,  REMOVAL  OP,  AND  DISEASES  OF. 
The  operation  of  cutting  away  a  diseased  breast 
i-  done  neatly  in  tin  same  manner  as  the  removal  of 
tumours  In  general,  and  is  indicated  whenever  the 
pari  is  affected  with  a  disease  which  is  incurable  by 
cvii  mal  oi  internal  remedies,  but  admits  of  being  en- 
amoved  with  the  knife.  When  the  breast  Is 
affected  with  sclrrhus,  oi  ulcerated  cancer,  the  impru- 
dence ol  tampering  witb  the  disease  cannot  be  too 
severely  ■  ensun  d  Wen  the  disorder  unattended  with 
a  continual  tendency  to  Increase,  some  lime  mighl 
properly  be  dedicated  to  the  trial  ot  the  internal  reme- 
external  applications  winch  have  acquired  any 
ml  m  these  unpromising  cases. 
But,  unfortunately,  bj  endeavouring  tocure  the  disease 
by  medicine,  wt  only  afford  time  for  it  to  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  at  length  attain  rt  condition  in  which 
even  the  knife  cannot  be  employed  so  as  to  take  away 
ihe  whole  of  tin  diseased  parts.  When  the  case  i- 
marked  by  the  characteristic  features  of  scirrhus, 
noticed  In  the  at  I  be  sooner  the  tumour  is 

cut   out    Ihe  better.     Tin  re   are   also  some  malignant 
Unas  of  sarcoma,  to  which  the  female  breast  is  sub- 

i<  i-i  a.  will  be  explained  in  thearticle  7Vow« 
cannot  be  removed  at  too  early  a  period  after  their 
nature  is  suspected  or  known.     Indeed,  though  there 

LS 


is  not  equal  urgency  for  the  operation  when  the  tumour 
is  only  an  indolent)  simple,  fatty,  hydatid,  or  sarcoma- 
tous disease,  yet  as  all  these  tumours  are  continually 
growing  larger,  and  little  success  attends  the  attempt 
to  disperse  them,  the  practitioner  should  never  devote 
much  lime  to  the  trial  of  unavailing  medicines  and  ap- 
plications, and  lit  Ihe  swelling  attain  a  size  which 
would  require  a  formidable  operation  for  its  excision. 
It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  many  simple,  fleshy* 
indolent  tumours  are  accompanied  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  hazard  of  changing  into  very  malignant  forms 
of  disease. 

With  respect  to  what  Sir  A.  CoopercallstheAydali'd, 
i>r  encysted  sicciling  of  the  breast,  be  describes  two 
forms  of  it;  one  containing  a  fluid  like  scrum,  in  cells, 
the  other  being  a  globular  hydatid,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  liver  and  other  parts.  The  breast  Gradually  swells, 
and  in  the  beginning  is  entirely  free  from  pain  or  len- 
demesSi  It  becomes  hard;  no  fluctuation  can  then  be 
discovered  in  it;  and  it  continues  to  grow  slowly  for 
months,  and  even  for  years.  The  part  is  painful  only 
just  before  the  period  of  tlie  menses.  Afier  a  lime, 
some  points  of  the  swelling  feel  as  ii"  they  i  • 
fluid,  while  the  rest  continues  firm.  The  skin  is^uite 
fiee  from  discoloration,  except  immediav  ill 
begins  to  ulcerate.    The  constitution  luiicis  no  par- 
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ticular  disturbance  except  when  ulceration  commences, 
and  then  it  is  only  slight.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  seen 
an  instance  of  this  disease  being  cured  by  a  natural 
process;  it  remains  for  months  and  years;  the  cysts 
breaking  one  after  another,  and  the  breast  wasting,  till 
little  of  it  remains.  He  has  seen  more  cases  of  this 
complaint  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
than  at  other  periods  of  life ;  but  he  lias  also  sometimes 
met  with  it  in  older  subjects,  and  one  case  in  an  indi- 
vidual more  than  sixty.  The  disease  sometimes  ac- 
quires an  extraordinary  magnitude.  The  tumour  is 
extremely  moveable  upon  the  pectoral  muscle,  and 
very  pendulous.  It  never  requires  to  be  removed  on 
account  of  any  malignancy  in  its  character;  but  the 
operation  is  done  to  relieve  the  patient  from  its  incon- 
venience, and  to  satisfy  her  mind.  Although  the  whole 
breast  should  be  involved  in  the  disease,  and  the  swell- 
ing discharge  largely,  put  on  a  formidable  appearance, 
and  even  become  of  enormous  size,  the  glands  in  the 
axilla  remain  entirely  free  from  disease;  or  if  one  be 
slightly  enlarged,  it  is  merely  from  simple  irritation, 
and  it  disappears  when  the  complaint  in  the  breast  is 
removed.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  disease  extending 
by  absorption,  or  of'its  producing  any  mischief  beyond 
the  breast:  nor  has  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ever  known  it 
attack  both  mammre  at  the  same  time.  But,  though 
such  is  the  unmalignant  nature  of  the  disease,  all  the 
tumour  and  induration  must  be  removed  if  an  opera- 
tion be  necessary ;  for,  otherwise,  any  hydatid  cyst  left 
behind  will  continue  to  grow,  and  the  hydatid  swelling 
of  the  breast  to  enlarge. — {Illustrations  of  Discuses 
of  the  Breast,  p.  22 — 26.)  When  the  cyst  has  been 
single,  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  sometimes  let  out  the  fluid 
with  a  lancet,  and  the  adhesive  and  suppurative  in- 
flammation, thus  excited,  has  terminated  in  a  cure. — 
(See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  368—370.) 

The  disease  in  its  first  stage  resembles  simple  chronic 
inflammation ;  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by 
the  absence  of  tenderness  on  pressure ;  and  the  perfect 
health  in  which  the  patient  remains  marks  it  as  quite 
a  local  disease.  In  its  second  stage,  when  it  fluctuates, 
its  nature  is  indicated  by  the  several  distinct  seats  of 
the  fluctuation;  but,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  adds,  the 
best  criterion  is  afforded  by  the  puncture  of  the  cyst, 
whereby  a  clear  serum  is  let  out,  and  not  a  purulent 
fluid. — {illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  24.) 
It  is  distinguished  from  scirrhus  by  its  freedom  from 
the  occasional  acute  darting  pains,  and  great  hardness 
of  the  latter  affection,  and  by  the  health  being  undis- 
turbed. Sir  Astley  Cooper,  however,  has  seen  a  case 
in  which  a  scirrhus  was  complicated  with  hydatids ; 
and  so  has  the  author  of  this  work.  In  such  examples, 
of  course,  the  disease  is  attended  with  the  usual  lan- 
cinating pains,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  a  carcinoma- 
tous tumour. 

Besides  this  and  other  hydatid  swellings  of  the 
breast,  and  scirrhus  and  fungus  hajiuatodes  (see  Cancer 
and  Fungus),  Sir  A.  Cooper  notices  the  case  named 
Simple  Chronic  Tumour  of  the  Breast.  It  is  generally 
met  with  in  persons  from  seventeen  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  of  healthy  appearance,  is  exceedingly  move- 
able, more  diffused  in  the  surrounding  substance  than 
scirrhus,  and  has  a  lobulated  feel,  fike  that  of  a.  fatty 
swelling.  He  affirms  that  it  is  a  disease  which  never 
becomes  cancerous,  or  rather  never  unless  it  continue 
till  the  period  of  life  when  the  uterine  secretion  ter- 
minates (see  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
p.  63),  though  it  may  attain  a  large  size,  and  be  at- 
tended with  pain  at  the  period  of  menstruation.  Its 
ordinary  size  is  from  that  of  a  filbert  to  that  of  a  bil- 
liard-ball. It  does  not  admit  of  being  dispersed  by 
medicine,  but  can  easily  be  taken  away  by  incision. 
It  seems  to  grow  on  the  surface  of  the  breast,  rather 
than  from  its  interior;  and  it  therefore  appears  to  be 
very  superficial,  unless  when  it  arises  from  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  mammary  gland,  in  which  case  it  is 
deeply  seated,  and  its  peculiar  features  less  clear. 

This  chronic  mammary  tumour  may  continue  nearly 
stationary  for  many  years,  and  then  gradually  dimi- 
nish. Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  known  a  gland  enlarge  in 
the  axilla,  and  I  am  now  attending  a  patient  with 
a  similar  change  (August,  1829),  but  it  is  considered  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  merely  the  result  of  irritation. — 
(See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  53.) 
The  same  surgeon  regards  the  disease  as  sympathetic 
with  the  state  of  the  uterus ;  and  although  he  does  not 
think  the  case  much  within  the  power  of  medicine,  he 


prescribes,  if  he  d  gestive  functions  be  diddered  (h. 
compound  calomel  pill  to  be  taken  at  nieht  Tn,i 
infusion  of  columba  with  rhubarb  and  the  carl™.. 
of  soda,  twice  a  day.    When  the  uterine «r £ 
defective,  he  exhibits  small  doses  of  the  blue  XI 
colocynth  with  steel  medicines.    As  local  .ppOcffl 
he  prefers  the  emplastr.  amnion,  cum  hydr  i  ravin  • ,, i 
the  iodine  ointment.    The  disease,  however  wSJ 
yields  till  the  uterine  excitement  ceases,  or  the  Dari 
required  to  furnish  its  own  natural  secretion     ]Li  J 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  deems  the  complaint  no  objection  in 
matrimony,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  benefited  by  U-iyli 
cit.p.  57.)  '     • 

The  same  excellent  surgeon  has  also  described  in 
other  form  of  disease,  which  he  calls  the  Irritable  Tu 
movr  of  the  Breast.  It  occurs  in  persons  aged  from  15 
to  25,  a  period  of  life  scarcely  liable  to  cancer'  the 
part  is  so  extremely  sensible,  that  the  patient  starts  on 
its  being  touched,  and  although  it  is  commonly  painful 
yet  just  before  the  time  of  the  menses  the  agony  fron! 
it  is  almost  incredible,  the  pain  extending  from  the 
breast  to  the  arm  down  to  the  fingers'  ends,  and  even 
sometimes  affecting  the  sight.  The  removal  of  the 
breast,  on  account  of  this  affection,  is  completely  un- 
necessary. 

The  treatment  consists  in  lessening  the  irritability  of 
the  system,  diminishing  the  pain,  and  restoring  nun 
struation.  As  local  applications,  Sir  A.  Cooper  re 
commends  a  plaster  composed  of  equal  parts  of  soap 
plaster  and  extract  of  belladonna,  or  a  poultice  with 
solution  of  belladonna  and  bread.  Oil-skin  or  hare-skin 
worn  upon  the  breast,  he  also  deems  useful.  When 
the  pain  is  excessive,  he  sanctions  the  employment  of 
leeches;  but  thinks  them  productive  of  weakness  and 
of  an  increase  of  irritability,  when  too  often  used.  As 
constitutional  remedies,  he  gives  the  submuriate  of 
mercury  with  opium  and  conium;  or,  for  lessening 
the  irritability  of  the  part,  a  pill  composed  of  two  t;rs? 
of  the  extract  of  conium,  two  grs.  of  the  extract  of 
poppy,  and  one-half  of  a  gr.  of  the  extract  of  atramo- 
nium,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  For  restoring  the 
uterine  secretion,  he  prescribes  the  carbonate  of  iron 
ferrum  ammoniatum,  or  the  mixtura  ferricomp.  Each 
of  these  may  be  combined  with  aloes.  He  also  re- 
commends a  hip-bath  of  sea  or  salt  water,  healed  to 
100  or  105°.— (See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the 
Breast,  p.  79.) 

The  breast  is  also  liable  to  scrofulous  swellings,  to  a 
morbid  growth  called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  large 
and  pendulous  breast,  to  adipose  tumours,  and  to  tue 
cartilaginous,  as  well  as  some  other  diseases  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  Cancer,  Fungus  Hamatodes,  and 
Tumour. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  swellings 
and  indurations  of  the  breast,  which  it  would  be  highly 
injudicious  and  unnecessary  to  extirpate,  because  they 
generally  admit  of  being  discussed.  Such  are  many 
tumours  which  are  called  scrofulous,  from  their  affect- 
ing patients  of  this  peculiar  constitution,  cases  in  which 
the  trial  of  iodine  internally  and  externally  may  very 
properly  be  made. — (See  Iodine.)  Such  are  nearly  all 
those  indurations  which  remain  after  a  sudden  and 
general  inflammatory  enlargement  of  the  mamma; 
such  are  most  other  tumours,  which  acquire  their  full 
size  in  a  few  days,  attended  with  pain,  redness,  fee; 
and  of  this  kind,  also,  are  the  hardnesses  in  thebreas,!, 
occasioned  by  the  mammary  abscess. 

In  the  removal  of  all  malignant  or  cancerous  tu- 
moBrs,  their  nature  makes  it  necessary  to  observe  one 
important  caution  in  the  operation,  viz.  not  to  re.»t  sa- 
tisfied with  cutting  away  the  tumours  just  at  their 
circumference;  but  to  take  away  also  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  substance  in  which  they  lie,  and  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  In  cutting  out  a  cancer- 
ous breast,  if  the  operator  were  to  be  content  with 
merely  dissecting  out  the  disease  just  where  his  eyes 
and  fingers  might  equally  lead  him  to  suppose  its  bound- 
ary to  be  situated,  there  would  still  be  left,  behind 
white  diseased  bands,  which  radiate  from  the  tumour 
into  the  surrounding  fat,  and  which  would  inevitably 
occasion  a  relapse.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  the  cases 
also  in  which  cancer  of  the  breast  unfortunately  re- 
curs after  the  operation,  it  is  found  that  the  skin  is  the 
part  in  which  the  disease  makes  its  reappearance. 
Heuce  the  great  prudence  of  taking  away  a  good  deal 
of  it  in  every  case  suspected  to  be  a  truly  scirrhous  or 
cancerous  disease.    This  may  also  be  done  so  as  not  to 
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prevent  Uic  important  objects  of  uridine  llie  wound  tiy 
toe  first  Intention,  and  covering  the  whole  of  its  surfnce 
With  s-.utnJ  integuun  iiLh.  Bo  frequently  does  cancer 
ra  hi  in  the  nipple,  whenever  it  does  recur  any  where, 
thai  many  ol  toe  i>e»t  modern  operator!  always  make  a 
point  of  removing  tins  part  In  every  Instance  In  which 
ii  im  Judged  expedient  to  take  away  any  portion  of  the 
■kin  ;it  ail.  The  targeon  Indeed  would  be  inexcusable 
were  he  to  neglect  to  take  away  soch portion  of  the  In- 
teguments  covering  scirrhous  tumours  as  is  evidently 
anectadi  appearing  to  be  discoloured,  puckered,  and 
cbweiy  attached  to  the  diseased  lamp  beneath,    pjor 

ihould  any  gland  in  llie  axilla  at  all  diseased,  not  any 

fibres  ol  the  pectoral  muscle  in  the  nine  state,  be  ever 
■  ii  behind.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  nothing  has 
stamped  operations  lor  cancers  with  disrepute  so  much 
ai  the  neglect  to  make  a  free  removal  of  the  skin  and 
parts  surrounding  every  side  of  the  tumour.  Hence 
ise  has  frequently  appeared  to  recur,  when  In 
fact  it  has  never  been  thoroughly  extirpated ;  the  dis- 
ease,  though  perhaps  a  local  affection,  has  been  deemed 
a  constitutional ,  and  the  operation  frequently  re- 

j.i  m  il  as  im  lire  loal  and  u- 

But  strongh  as  i  have  urged  the  prudence,  the  ne- 
ol  making  a  free  removal  of  me  skin  covering, 
ami  ot  the  parts  surrounding]  every  cancerous  or  ma- 
lignant tumour,  the  same  plan  may  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  unnecessary,  and  therefore  unscientific,  in 
inosi  operations  fbr  the  removal  of  simple,  fatty,  fleshy 

ted  tumours,  to  which    the  breast   and  almost 

.  \.  iv  othei  part  is  liable.  However,  even  in  the  latter 
cases,  when  tin  swelling  Is  very  large,  it  is  better  to 
take  away  a  portion  of  skin;  for  otherwise,  after  the 
exi  Won  ol  the  tumour,  there  would  be  a  redundance  of 
integuments,  the  cavity  of  which  would  only  serve  for 
the  lodgement  of  matter.  The  loose  superfluous  skin 
also  would  lie  in  folds,  and  not  apply  itself  evenly  to 
the  parts  beneath,  so  as  to  unite  favourably  by  the  first 
intention;  nor  could  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  itself  be 
arranged  with  such  nice  evenness  as  it  might  have 

Imiii,  If  u  part  of  the  redundant  skin  had  been  taken 
away  at  the  lime  of  operating. 

The  beat  method  Of  removing  a  diseased  breast  is  as 
follow!  the  patient  is  usually  placed  In  a  sitting  pos- 
ture,  well  supported  by  pillows  and  assistants ;  but  the 
operator  will  find  it  equally  convenient,  If  not  more 
■o,  to  remove  the  tumour  while  bis  patient  la  In  a  re- 
cumbenl  position;  and  this  posture  is  best  whenever 

the  operation  la  likely  tube  long,  or  much  blood  to  be 

lost,  which  clrcumetancea  are  wry  apl   to  bring  on 

fainting.     I  lemc  inber  that   Mr.  Abeinetliy,  in  his  lee 

lures,  used icommend  the  latter  plan;  which,  how- 
ever, without  the  sanction  of  any  great  name  or  au- 
thority, possesses  auch  obvious  advantages  as  will  al- 
itle  ii  to  approbation. 

Il  the  patient  be  In  a  Bitting  posture,  the  arms  should 

be  confined  back  by  placing  a  stick  between  them  and 
the  body,  by  which  means  the  fibres  of  the  great  pec- 
toral  muscle  will  be  kept  on  the  stretch,  a  state  most 
favourable  Ibi  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  off  us  sur 
face.  The  Slick  alio  prevent!  the  patient  from  moving 
Imi  arm  about,  and  Interrupting  the  progress  of  ope- 

laliou. 

When  the  tumour  la  not  large,  and  only  a  simple 

free  from  malignancy,  it  will  be  quite  uiuie- 
ceaaar]  to  remove  any  of  the  skin,  and  of  course  this 
Ul  ad  only  be  divided  by  one  incision  of  a  length  pro- 
portlonate  to  the  tumour.  The  cut  must  be  made  with 
a  common  dissecting  knife;  and  as  the  division  of  the 
parts  i-  chiefly  accomplished  with  the  part  of  the  edge 
ii.u  arda  the  point,  the  Instrument  will  be  found  to  do 
ii-  niii,  e  beat  when  the  extremity  of  the  edge  is  made 

Of  a  convex  shape,  and  this  part  of  the  blade  is  turned 
a  little  back  In  toe  way  In  which  dissecting  knives  are 
now  often  i  onstructed.  The  direction  of  the  incision 
through  the  akin  should  be  made  according  to  the  great- 
est diametei  of  the  tumour  tube  removed,  by  which 
means  U  «t  i'1  be  moat  easily  dissected  out. 

[rectlon  of  the   incision  is  various  with  difler- 

enl  nractltlonere;  some  making  it  perpendieular,otheri 

In  general,  the  shape  of  the  tumour 
must  determine  Which  is  the  beat  In  France  it  has 
been  said  thai  when  the  incision  follows  the  second 
direction  it  heals  more  expeditiously,  because  the  skin 
is  more  extensible  from  above  downwards  than  later- 
ally, particularly  towards  the  sternum,  and  conse- 
quently allows  die  sides  of  the  wound  the  more  readily 


to  be  placed  in  contact;  and  that  the  action  of  the 
pectoral  muscle  tends  to  separate  the  edges  of  the 
wound  when  it  is  perpendicular.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  allowed  that  the  wound  made  in  the  latter  man- 
ner is  the  most  favourable  for  the  escape  of  the  dis- 
charge, if  suppuration  should  occur. — (See  (Euvres  de 
Desau.lt, par  Bickal,  p.  312,  t.  2.) 

The  cut  through  the  skin  should  always  be  some- 
what longer  than  the  tumour,  and  as  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  painful  part  of  the  operation,  and  one  attended 
with  no  danger  whatever,  it  should  be  executed  with 
the  utmost  celerity,  pain  being  more  or  less  dreaded 
according  to  its  duration,  as  well  as  its  degree.  The 
fear,  however,  of  giving  pain  has  probably  led  many 
operators  to  err,  in  not  making  their  .first  incision 
through  the  integuments  large  enough,  the  consequence 
of  which  has  often  been,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
room  for  the  dissection  of  the  tumour  with  facility  ; 
the  patient  has  been  kept  nearly  an  hour  in  the  ope- 
rating room,  instead  of  five  minutes,  and  the  surgeon 
censured  by  the  spectators  as  awkward  and  tedious. 
Il  is  clear  also  that  besides  the  larger  quantity  of  blood 
lost  from  this  error  than  would  otherwise  happen,  the 
vessels  being  commonly  not  tied  till  all  the  cutting  is 
finished,  the  avoidance  of  pain,  that  fear  which  led  to 
the  blunder,  is  not  effected,  and  the  patient  suffers  much 
more  and  for  a  much  longer  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
embarrassment  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  whole 
operation. 

When  the  disease  is  of  a  scirrhous  or  malignant  na- 
ture, the  skin  covering  the  tumour  should,  at  all  events, 
be  in  part  removed.  As  I  have  said  before,  all  that 
portion  which  is  discoloured,  puckered,  tuberculated, 
or  otherwise  altered,  should  be  taken  away.  Some 
must  also  be  removed  in  order  to  prevent  a  redun- 
dance in  all  cases  in  which  the  tumour  is  larg<-.  We 
have  said  too,  that  in  cases  of  scirrhus  and  cancer 
of  the  breast,  the  nipple  is  considered  a  dangerous 
part  to  be  left  behind.  For  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  necessary  portion  of  skin,  the  surgeon  must  obvi- 
ously pursue  a  different  mode  from  that  above  de- 
scribed ;  and  instead  of  one  straight  incision  he  is  to 
make  tWO  semicircular  cuts,  one  immediately  after  the 
oilier,  and   which   are   to  meet   at   their    extremities. 

The  size  of  these  wounds  must  be  determined  by  that 
of  the  disease  to  be  removed,  and  by  the  quantity  of 
skin  which  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  take  away  ;  tor  the 
part  which  Is  included  in  the  two  semicircular  cuts  is 
that  which  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  swelling,  but  taken  away  with  it.  The 
shape  of  the  two  cuts  together  may  approach  that  either 
of  a  circle  or  oval,  as  the  figure  of  the  tumour  itself 
may  indicate  as  most  convenient.  The  direction  of  the 
incisions  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  consideration. 

In  the  above  ways,  the  first  division  of  the  integu- 
ments is  to  be  made  in  removing  tumours  of  every  de- 
scription covered  with  skin.  The  same  principles  and 
practice  should  prevail  in  all  these  operations;  and 
whether  the  swelling  be  the  mamma  or  any  other  dis- 
eased mass,  whether  situated  on  the  chest,  the  back, 
the  bond  or  extremities,  the  same  considerations  should 
always  guide  the  operator's  hand. 

The  incision  or  incisions  in  the  skin  having  been 
made,  the  next  object  is  to  detach  every  side  of  the  tu- 
mour from  its  connexions,  and  the  separation  of  its 
base  will  then  be  the  last  and  only  thing  remaining  to 
be  done.  When  the  tumour  is  a  scirrhous  or  other 
malignant  disease,  the  operator  must  not  dissect  close 
to  the  swelling,  but  make  his  incisions  on  each  side,  at 
a  prudent  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  remove, 
with  the  diseased  mass,  every  atom  of  morbid  mischief 
in  its  vicinity.  But  when  the  tumour  is  only  a  mere 
fatty  or  other  mass,  perfectly  free  from  malignancy, 
the  cellular  bands  and  vessels  forming  its  connexions, 
may  be  divided  close  to  its  circumference.  It  is  aato 
nishing  with  what  ease  fatty  tumouu  are  removed, 
after  the  necessary  division  is  made  in  the  skin;  they 
may  almost  be  turned  out  with  the  fingers  without  any 
cutting  at  all.  When  they  have  been  inflamed,  how- 
ever, they  are  considerably  more  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  first  stage  of  operation  cf  re- 
moving a  tumour,  is  the  division  of  the  skin ;  the  se- 
cond, the  separation  of  the  swelling  from  the  aurround- 
ing  parts  on  every  side ;  the  third  and  last,  the  division 
of  the  parts  to  which  its  under  surface  or  base  is  at- 
tached.   The  latter  object  should  be  accomplished  by 
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cutting  regularly  from  above  downwards,  till  every 
part  is  divided. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  many  operators  con- 
stantly embarrassed  and  confused,  whenever  they  have 
to  remove  a  large  tumour,  on  account  of  their  having 
no  particular  method  jn  their  proceedings.  They  first 
cut  a  few  fibres  on  one  side ;  then  on  another ;  and, 
turning  the  niass  of  disease  now  to  this  side,  now  to 
that,  without  any  fixed  design,  they  both  prolong  the 
operation  very  tediously,  and  present  to  the  bystanders 
a  complete  specimen  of  surgical  awkwardness.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  practitioner  divides  the  cutting  part 
of  the  operation  into  the  three  methodical  stages  above 
recommended,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  distinct  ob- 
ject to  be  fulfilled,  lie  proceeds  with  a  confidence  of 
knowing  what  he  is  about,  and  soon  effects  what  is  to 
be  done  with  equal  expedition  and  adroitness. 

Having  taken  out  the  tumour,  the  operator  is  imme- 
diately to  tie  such  large  vessels  as  may  be  pouring  out 
blood ;  indeed,  when  the  removal  of  the  swelling  will 
necessarily  occupy  more  than  three  or  four  minutes,  it 
is  better  to  tie  all  the  large  arteries  as  soon  as  they  are 
divided,  and  then  proceed  with  their  dissection.  This 
was  the  celebrated  Desault's  plan,  and  it  is  highly  de- 
serving of  imitation,  not  only  because  many  subjects 
cannot  afford  to  lose  much  blood,  but  also  because  the 
profuse  effusion  of  this  fluid  keeps  the  operator  from 
seeing  what  parts  he  is  dividing.  For  the  same  reasons, 
Mr.  Morgan's  plan  of  compressing  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery from  above  the  clavicle,  duiing  the  operation,  so 
as  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  is  entitled  to  praise,  espe- 
cially when  the  tumour  is  large,  the  patient  already  de- 
bilitated, and  the  operation  likely  to  be  tedious. 

The  largest  arteries  being  tied,  the  surgeon  should 
not  be  immediately  solicitous  about  tying  every  bleed- 
ing point  which  may  be  observed.  Instead  of  this  let 
him  employ  a  little  while  in  examining  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  wound,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  no 
portion  of  the  swelling,  no  hardened  lump,  nor  dis- 
eased fibres  remain  behind.  Even  if  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  pectoral  muscle  should  present  a  morbid 
feel  or  appearance,  it  must,  on  every  account,  be  cut 
away.  Also,  if  any  of  the  axillary  glands  should  be 
diseased,  the  operator  now  ought  to  proceed  to  remove 
them.  After  the  time  spent  in  such  measures,  many 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  bled  just  after  the  excision 
of  the  swelling,  will  now  have  stopped,  the  necessity 
for  several  ligatures  will  be  done  away,  and,  of  course, 
the  patient  saved  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  more  of  the 
wound  be  likely  to  heal  by  the  first  intention. 

Some  information  may  be  derived  respecting  whe- 
ther any  of  the  tumour  is  left  behind,  by  examining 
its  surfaces  when  taken  out,  and  observing  whether  any 
part  of  them  is  cut  off;  for,  if  it  is,  it  may  always  be 
found  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  wound. 

The  axillary  glands  may  invariably  be  taken  out, 
without  the  least  risk,  if  the  plan  pursued  by  Desault 
in  France,  and  the  late  Sir  Charles  Blicke,  and  other 
eminent  surgeons  in  this  country,  be  adopted.  The 
method  alluded  to  is,  after  dividing  the  skin  covering 
the  gland,  and  freeing  the  indurated  part  from  its  la- 
teral connexions,  to  tie  its  root  or  base,  by  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  parts  on  the  side  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  axilla.  Then  the  indurated  gland  itself  may  be 
safely  cut  off,  just  above  the  ligature.  Were  the  gland 
cut  off  in  the  first  instance,  the  artery  which  supplies 
it  with  blood  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  tie,  on 
account  of  its  deep  situation ;  and  by  reason  of  its 
shortness  and  vicinity  to  the  heart,  it  would  bleed  al- 
most like  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  artery  itself.  In 
this  way,  there  is  also  not  the  least  hazard  of  injuring 
the  lateral  vessel.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  operating  for  the  removal  of  these 
glands,  if  surgeons  were  always  to  make  the  patient 
lie  down,  with  the  arm  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
would  let  the  light  fall  into  the  axilla.  How  much  the 
6teps  of  the  operation  would  be  facilitated  in  this  way, 
I  need  not  attempt  to  explain. 

The  above  directions  will  enable  a  surgeon  to  remove 
tumours  in  general.  They  apply  also  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  encysted  tumours ;  but  a  few  particular  rules 
how  to  operate  in  the  latter  cases,  will  be  found  in 
the  article  Tumours.  One-half  of  each  ligature  is  al- 
ways to  be  cut  off  before  dressing  the  wound.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  are  to  be  brought  together  with 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster;  and  before  this  can  be  done 
with  ease,  the  stick  confining  the  arm  back  must  be 


removed,  and  the  os  brachii  brought  forwards  bo  a*  tn 
relax  the  pectoral  muscle  and  integuments  of  u! 
breast.  No  sutures  should  ever  be  emoloyed,  as  the, 
are  useless,  painful,  and  irritating.  Tlie  wound  twins 
closed  with  sticking  plaster  and  a  pledget  of  simple  ce- 
rate, a  compress  of  folded  linen  or  flannel  may  be  nut 
over  the  dressings;  these  are  to  be  secured  will'  a 
broad  piece  of  linen,  which  is  to  encircle  the  chest  be 
fastened  with  pins  or  stitches,  and  kept  from  allpniiit 
down  by  two  tapes,  one  of  which  is  to  go  from  Behind 
forwards,  over  each  shoulder,  and  be  stitched  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  bandage,  both  in  front  and  behind. 
The  arm  on  the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  opera- 
tion has  been  done,  should  be  kept  perfectly  motionless 
in  a  sling ;  for  every  motion  of  the  limb  must  evidently 
disturb  the  wound,  by  putting  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
into  action,  or  rendering  its  fibres  sometimes  tense 
sometimes  relaxed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say' 
that  after  so  considerable  an  operation  as  the  removal 
of  a  large  breast,  or  any  other  tumour  of  magnitude 
the  patient  should  be  given  about  thirty  drops  of  the 
tinctura  opii.  A  smaller  dose  always  creates  restless- 
ness, headache,  and  fever,  after  operations,  instead  of 
having  the  desired  effect. 

Here  it  becomes  me  to  state,  that  as  I  could  not  find 
in  any  surgical  book  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
what  I  conceived  to  be  a  proper  description  of  the 
mode  of  removing  a  diseased  breast,  and  tumours  in 
general,  the  foregoing  remarks  are  given  chiefly  on  my 
own  authority.  Whether  they  are  just  or  not,  must  be 
decided  by  the  profession. 

The  removal  of  a  diseased  breast  rarely  proves  fatal 
of  itself,  unless  the  parts  cut  away  extend  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  and  occupy  a  very  large  space,  or  the 
patient  is  much  reduced  before  the  operation.  How- 
ever, I  have  known  one  or  two  patients  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  die,  without  any  very  apparent  cause, 
very  soon  after  the  operation ;  and  Schmucker  has  re- 
corded an  instance  in  which  the  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  tetanus. — ( Wahrnehmungen,  b.  2,  p.  80.)  I 
believe,  that  within  the  last  five  years,  one  case  has 
terminated  fatally  from  a  similar  cause,  in  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's. 

With  respect  to  the  average  success  following  the  re- 
moval of  cancerous  diseases,  this  is  a  topic  which  has 
been  noticed  in  the  article  Cancer.  The  statement 
made  by  Baron  Boyer,  is  exceedingly  unfavourable; 
for,  in  one  hundred  cases,  in  which  he  has  removed  the 
diseased  parts,  only  four  or  five  of  the  patients  con- 
tinued radically  cured. — (TraM  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.7,p. 
237,  8ro.  Paris,  1821.) 

MAMMARY  ABSCESS.  Milk  abscess.  With  re- 
gard to  inflammations  of  the  mamma,  as  my  Wend 
Mr.  James  has  observed,  there  is  "  either  simple  phleg- 
mon, or  mammary  abscess,  which,  as  it  depends  upun 
a  peculiarity  of  state  and  function,  ought  to  stand 
alone.  Mr.  Hey  also  describes  a  deep-seated  abscess, 
to  which  this  gland  is  liable,  oc"  rather  a  chronic  cha- 
racter, and  is  the  same,  perhaps,  as  that  which  Dr. 
Kirkland  has  described  as  the  encysted.  Dr.  K.  de- 
scribes also  two  others,  under  the  titles  of  chronic  and 
encysted."  Certain  cases,  most  frequently  occurring 
in  unmarried  females,  and  having  very  little  tendency 
to  suppuration,  Mr.  James  suspects  are  the  result  of 
inflammation  of  the  glandular  part  of  the  breast  from 
disorder  in  the  digestive  organs,  uterine  system,  ot 
both.— ( On  Inflammation,  p.  171.)  The  lacteal  ox  lac- 
tiferous tumour,  as  it  is  called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
though  attended  with  fluctuation,  is  very  different  from 
an  abscess,  and  should  never  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  cause  of  this  swelling  is  a  chronic  inflammation 
and  obstruction  of  one  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  neat 
the  nipple.  When  the  distention  is  excessive,  ulc<-ra_ 
tion  sometimes  takes  place,  and  the  milk  is  discharged 
through  a  small  aperture ;  and  when  the  infant  sucks, 
most  of  this  nutritious  fluid  islosttoit.  The  following 
treatment  of  the  lactiferous  swelling  is  advised  hy  Sir 
Astley  Cooper.  If  the  child  can  be  weaned,  a  simple 
puncture  will  suffice  ;  but  if  suckling  be  continued,  a 
larger  opening  must  be  made,  and  the  milk  suffered  to 
escape  at  the  artificial  aperture  while  the  infant" 
sucking.  Relief  may  thus  be  obtained  until  the  child  19 
weaned,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  stopped  by  pur- 
gatives.—(See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
p.  16.) 

Women  who  suckle  are  particularly  subject  to  in 
flammation  and  suppuration  of  the  breast.    The  pari 
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enlarges,  becomes  tense,  heavy,  and  palnfuL  The  In- 
tegument! "i  Uk  b  unlfonn 
KMnetlmes  they  are  only  red  In  particular 

i  be  Inflammation  may  affect  tiie  mammary 
gland  liaelf,  or  be  confined  in  the  skin  and  miround 
log  r  i  llulai  mb  nam  ■  In  the  lattei  i  aae,  the  Inflamed 
part  is  eqoall)  tense;  bul  when  the  glandular  struc- 
ture of  toe  bn  ast  is  also  aflat  tad,  the  enlargement  is 
Irregular,  and  seemi  to  consist  of  one  or  more  large 

situated  In  the  substance  of  the  part  The 
pain  often  extends  to  t ii<-  axillary  glands.  The  secre- 
tion ot  i in-  milk  ih  not  always  suppressed  when  the 
Inflammation  Is  confined  to  the  Integuments,  and  sup- 
puratlnn  is  said  to  come  on  more  quickly  than  in  the 
ol  the  mammary  (.'land  Itself  When  the 
symptoms  of  Inflammation  continue  to  increase  for 
(our  or  five  days,  suppuration  maj  be  eipecled  ;  unless 

the  progress  ot  the  inflai anon  be  slow,  and  its  de 

gree  moderate,  In  which  circumstances  resolution  may 
often  !»•  obtained  even  fortnight  after  the 

first  attack,  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  breast  Is  l-c 
nerally  attended  » 1th  mora  or  |<  aa  -\  mpathetic  inflam 
.1       Bee  Fever*.)    According  to  the  valu- 

rlption  lately  given  of  the  caae  by  sir  Aatley 
ii  the  first  stage,  suppurative  in 

■  i,  ami  ulcerative  In  the  third.  (Swelling  is 
followed  by  a  blush  of  Inflammation  upon  the  surface 
of  the  breaat,  and  throbbing  very  acute  pain.    "A 

particular  prominence  and  an thneas  are  observed  a) 

one  pan  of  the  tumour,  with  a  sense  of  fluctuation 
from  the  presence  ol  matter.  The  constitution  is  also 
highly  Irritated,  which  Is  evinced  by  the  occurrence  of 
shivering,  sw  1 1  edi  d  by  heal  and  profuse  perspiration. 
i  tvei  the  mosl  prominem  pari  ol  the  swelling!  the  cu- 
ites,  ulceration  follows  in  the  cutis  and  the 
matter  becomes  discharged  through  the  aperture  thus 

produi  ed." — (Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the  Breast, 
V  7.) 

Women  arc  mik*t  liable  to  mammary  abscesses 
within  the  firsl  three  months  after  parturition  ;  but  they 
are  also  much  exposed  to  tin;  disorder  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  suckle. 

The  mosi  common  causes  of  mammary  abscess, 
as  enumerated  by  writers  in  general,  are,  repressing 
Mi. not  milk  at  an  early  period,  mental  dis- 
turbance, (right,  .*si  ,  exposure  to  cold,  moving  the 
aims  loo  much  while  tiic  breasts  are  large  and  dis- 
tended, bruises,  and  other  external  Injuries.  The 
causes  are  not  always  obvious.  In  Bit  Astlej  Cooper's 
opinion,  the  principal  cause  of  acute  inflammation  and 
suppuration  of  the  breast,  is  "  the  rush  of  blood,  vt  hich 
takes  place  each  time  the  child  la  applied  to  the  bo- 
som, and  winch  by  nurses  is  called  the  OTtatght^  and  is 

the  preparatorj  step  to  the  secretion  of  milk."  lie 
also  adverts  to  the  frequent  exposure  of  the  bosom  In 
suckling,  ami  the  acth  e  exertions  of  the  child  in  suck- 
ing, as  promoting  the  origin  of  the  complaint.  The 
-ays.  often  produces  these  abscesses  imme- 
diately after  the  Ij  ing-in,  by  not  putting  the  child  b > 

enough  to  ih"  breast,  and  by  giving  the  mother  strong 
drink.—  (See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  tin  Breast, 
f.B.) 

The  matter  is  sometimes  contained  in  one  cyst  or 
cavity;  sometimes  In  several;  but  the  abscess  gene- 
rally breaks  near  the  nipple. 

As  all  inflammations  of  the  mamma  are  attended 
wiih  considerable  induration,  these  cases  Bhould  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  other  swellings  of  a  more 
Incurable  kind.  It  Is  said  that  scrofulous  tumours  of 
the  mamma,  which  have  existed  a  long  while,  often 

disappear  after    the    occurrence  of   a   milk    abscess. 

Women  who  have  never  been  pregnant  are  sometimes 
affected  with  suppuration  In  the  breast,  supposed  by 
Mr.  James  to  be  connected  with  uterine  or  gastric  dis- 
order.    Even  men  are  liable  to  abscesses  Of  the  breast. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  affection,  resolution  should 
be  attempted.  The  following  are  the  principal  means 
tor  tins    purpot  Ion,   leeches;   purges  of 

castor  oil,  oi  Bulphate  of  magnesia;  low  diet,  keeping 
tin'  Inflamed  breast  from  hanging  down;  resting  the 
arm  in  a  sling;  fomentations ;  having  the  milk  tenderly 
sucked  out  in  propei  Intervals;  saturnine  applications, 

containing  splrll  Of  wine;  or  lotions  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia.  "  If  the  patient  sutler  from  the  cold  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  the  spun,  a  simple  tepid 
poultice  may  be  substituted  for  It,  occasionally  apply- 
ing leeches,  and  »uii  recollecting  that  the  chief  depend- 


ence is  upon  purging  " — (See  A.  Cooper's  Illustrations 
of  Diseases  of  Ike  Breast,  p.  9.J 

When  inatier  cannot  be  prevented  from  forming,  an 
emollient  poultice  is  a  good  application;  or  the  surgeon 
may  apply  ,l  fomentations  of  poppy  decoction,  and 
poultices  made  with  the  same  decoction,  mixed  with 
bread,"  which  last  should  be  renewed  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  In  order  to  lessen  the  patient's  sufferings, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  prescribes  opium  combined  with  the 
liquor  ammonia  acelatis,  or  simple  saline  draughts 
with  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  general, 
the  abscess  should  be  allowed  to  break  of  itself,  unless 
it  Bhould  be  rather  of  a  chronic  nature,  in  which  case 
it  may  be  opened  in  a  depending  part  with  a  lancet. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the 
practice  of  opening  abscesses  of  the  breast.  I  consider 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  directions  extremely  useful.  "  If 
(says  he)  the  abscess  be  quick  in  its  progress,  if  it  be 
placed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  breast,  and  if  the 
sufferings  which  it  occasions  are  not  excessively 
severe,  it  is  best  to  leave  it  to  its  natural  course.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  absciss  in  its  commencement 
be  \  81  v  deeply  placed,  il  its  progress  be  tedious,  ii"  the 
local  sufferings  be  excessively  severe,  if  there  be  a  high 
degree  of  irritative  lever,  and  the  patient  sutler  from 
profuse  perspiration  and  want  of  rest,  much  time  is 
saved,  and  pain  avoided,  by  discharging  the  matter 
with  a  lancet." — (See  Illustrations  of  Diseases  of  the 
Jin  ast,  p.  HI.)  The  same  experienced  surgeon  disap- 
proves, however,  of  introducing  the  lancet  through  a 
thick  covering  of  the  abscess,  as  the  opening  will  Dot 
procure  a  free  discharge  of  the  matter,  but  will  heal' 
by  adhesion,  after  which  the  accumulation  of  matter 
will  continue.  The  opening,  he  says,  should  be  made 
matter  is  most  superficial,  and  the  fluctua- 
tion is  distinct,  and  its  size  should  be  in  proportion  to 
Us  depth.  Sinuses  sometimes  lorm,  and  will  not  heal 
till  freely  opened  with  a  director  and  curved  bistoury. 
When  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  begins  io  be  filled  up 
with  granulations,  the  poultice  may  be  left  off,  and  su- 
perficial dreaslngs  applied. 

I 'or  dispersing  the  considerable  induration,  which 
sometimes  continues  a  long  while  after  the  Bl 
cured,  the  moal  effectual  plans  are  friction  wiui  cam- 
phorated mercurial  ointment,  the  iodine  ointment,  or 
the  soap  liniment  with  3  j  of  the  linct.  Iodine  to  I  ai  h 
ounce  of  It,  and  the  oi  casional  exhibition  of  purgative 
medicines,  with  tonics,  or  the  compound  calomel  pill, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution. 

if  the  abscess  be  small,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  allows  the 
child  to  suck  the  affected  breast  as  well  as  tin 

Inn  if  much  of  the  mamma  be  involved  in  the  disease, 

he  his  the  infant  sack  the  other  breast,  and  directs  the 
mother  to  At-.wi  the  other  herself  by  means  of  the 
glass  tube  constructed  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
child  is  prevented  from  sucking  by  excoriations  or 
ulcere  of  the  nipple,  the  milk  accumulates  in  large 
quantity, and  inflammation  is  excited.  Here  Sir  Astley 
also  recommends  the  breast  to  be  drawn;  but  he 
thinks,  that  the  sooner  the  child  can  be  restored  to  it 
the  better.  He  deems  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  borax 
in  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  spirit  of  wine,  the  best  application  for  a  sore  nipple. 
Many  practitioners  use  diluted  brandy,  lotions  of  zinc 
or  alum,  or  that  of  calomel  and  lime-water.  Sir 
Astley  finds  that  ointments  do  not  generally  agree  with 
the  pan ;  hut  if  used,  he  prefers  thai  of  bismuth,  or 
zinc,  or  simple  cerate. 

Sometimes,  when  the  swelling  is  opened,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  milk  is  discharged:  in  this  case,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends  a  sponge  tent  to  be  introduced 
into  the  puncture,  by  which  means  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation and  obliteration  of  the  cavity  will  be  pro 
duced. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  2,  p.  406.) 

Mr.  Hey  describes  a  very  deep-seated  abscess  of  the 
breast  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  not  confined  to 
pregnant  nor  suckling  women.  Its  situation  renders 
all  superficial  applications  ineffectual.  The  inflam- 
matory stage  is  tedious;  and  when  the  matter  has 
made  us  way  outwards,  the  discharge  continues,  and 
there  is  no  tendency  to  healing.  Sometimes  the  matter 
lodges  behind  the  mamma,  as  well  as  in  the  substance 
of  the  eland,  and  breaks  out  in  different  places,  the  In- 
termediate parts  of  the  treast  feeling  as  if  affected  with 
a  scirrhous  hardness.  Numerous  sinuses  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and.  when  opened,  a  soft  purple 
fungus  appears  w  itiiiu  theni.    The  disease  goes  on  UJ 
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this  state,  for  a  long  while,  keeping  up  hectic  symp- 
toms. 

Mr.  Hey's  practice  was  to  trace  the  course  of  all  the 
numerous  sinuses,  and  lay  them  open,  and  he  asserts, 
that  unless  tliis  be  done  with  respect  to  every  one  of 
them,  the  cure  cannot  be  accomplished.  If  he  found 
any  two  sinuses  running  in  such  directions,  that  when 
fully  opened  they  left  a  small  part  of  the  mamma  in  a 
pendulous  state,  he  removed  such  part  entirely.  As 
the  sinuses  are  filled  with  fungus,  their  continuations 
present  no  visible  cavity,  and  can  only  be  detected  by 
the  greater  softness  of  parts  of  the  wound,  where,  on 
breaking  down  the  fungus,  the  orifice  of  the  collateral 
sinus  may  be  found.  Mr.  Hey  has  found,  that  even  in 
the  most  unfavourable  subjects,  the  wounds  heal 
quickly,  and  the  natural  shape  of  the  breast  is  pre- 
served. 

The  foregoing  treatment,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  se- 
vere; and  if  milder  measures  will  answer,  they  should 
be  preferred.  Instead  of  laying  all  the  sinuses  open, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  injects  them  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  rose-water  and  two  or  three  drops  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  to  each  ounce  of  it,  folded  linen,  wet  with 
the  same  application,  being  also  laid  over  the  breast. 
When  a  deep-seated  abscess  forms  between  the  ribs 
and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  breast  and  bursts,  so 
as  to  be  attended  with  a  sinus,  and  a  tedious  exfoli- 
ation of  the  ribs,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  considers  the  injec- 
tion of  diluted  acids  the  best  practice;  for,  unless  the 
dead  bone  be  loose,  no  advantage  can  result  from  the 
division  of  the  sinus.— (Illustrations  of  Diseases  of 
the  Breast,  p.  II.) 

The  breast  is  also  liable  to  chronic  abscesses,  the 
.formation  of  which  is  sometimes  so  slow  and  free  from 
pain,  that  the  cases  are  mistaken  for  fleshy  solid  tu- 
mours. The  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper 
consists  in  letting  out  the  matter,  and  giving  tonic  me- 
dicines ;  but  if  the  disease  be  in  an  early  stage,  and 
matter  should  not  yet  have  been  formed,  the  pil.  by- 
drarg.  submur.  comp.  may  be  prescribed  with  bark  and 
soda,  or  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian  with  soda 
and  rhubarb.  To  the  tumour  itself  the  emplastrum 
ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro,  or  a  lotion  containing 
muriate  of  ammonia  and  spirit  of  wine,  may  be  ap- 
plied.—(See  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Illustrations  of  Diseases 
of  the  Breast,  p.  14,  fyc.) 

Pearson's  Principles,  chap.  3.  Hey's  Practical  Ob- 
servations, p.  504.  Kirkland  has  also  treated  of 
several  kinds  of  abjccsses  of  the  breast  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  present  State  of  Medical  Surgery,  vol.  2,  p. 
161.  Callisen,  Sysleiha  Chirurgim  Hodiema:,  vol.  1, 
p.  332.  Gibbons,  De  Mulicrum  Mammis  et  Morbis 
quibus  obnoxim  sunt,  8vo.  Edinb.  1775.  J.  Clubbc, 
Treatise  on  the  Inflammation  of  the  Breasts  peculiar 
to  Lying-in  Women,  &rc.  Svo.  Ipswich,  1799.  M.  Un- 
derwood, Treatise  upon  Ulcers,  &c.,  and  on  the  Mam- 
wary  Abscess,  <$-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1783.  J.  H.  James,  on 
the  Principles  of  Inflammation,  p.  171,  8vo.  Lond. 
1821.  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  211,  £c. 
8vo.  Paris,  1821.  Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darzn.  b.  4,  c.  16.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Illustrations  of 
Diseases  of  the  Breast,  ito.  Lond.  1829. 

MELICERIS.  (From  «£>,£,  honey,  and  Knpoc,  wax.) 
A  tumour  of  the  encysted  kind,  filled  with  a  substance 
resembling  wax  or  honey  In  consistence. — (See  Tu- 
mours, Encysted.) 

MENINGOPHYLAX.  (From  unviyl,  a  membrane, 
and  (pvXaaaui,  to  guard.)  An  instrument  used  by  the 
ancients  for  guarding  the  dura  mater  and  brain  from 
injury  in  their  mode  of  trepanning.  It  seems  to  have 
been  something  like  the  lenticular,  only  its  blade  was 
completely  round  without  an  edge.  It  ended  in  a  len- 
tiform  cup,  like  the  latter.— (Encyclopedic  Mithodique, 
Partie  Chir.)  Pott  gives  an  engraving  of  a  meningo- 
phylax  which  resembles  a  common  elevator. — (See 
Vol.  1  of  his  Works.) 

MERCURY.  (Quicksilver,  Mercurius,  Hydrar gy- 
rus.) The  medicinal  virtues  of  this  mineral  were 
almost  totally  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  consi- 
dered it  as  a  poison.  It  was  first  employed  for  pur- 
poses of  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who  made  use  of 
it  in  the  form  of  ointments  for  the  cure  of  certain  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  the  killing  of  vermin.  In  mo- 
dern limes,  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  the  materia  medica;  and  perhaps,  though 
recent  investigations  will  not  strictly  allow  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  venereal  disease,  which 
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may  be  cured  by  other  means,  or  sometimes  even  or**. 
taneously,  while  mercury,  so  far  from  being  ah!«M 
a  certain  cure,  is  sometimes  highly  detrimental  1 
notwithstanding  these  facts,  mercury  still  retains  ih 
character  of  being  generally  the  most  expedition! 
means  of  relief.  The  possibility  0f  curing  the  w. 
nereal  disease  without  mercury  by  no  means  estf 
Wishes  the  propriety  of  abandoning  this  remedy  anv 
more  than  its  unfitness  for  certain  states  of  the  samp 
disease  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  not  availing  ourselves 
of  its  superior  utility  in  others. 

Mercury  taken  into  the  stomach  in  its  metallic  state 
has  no  action  on  the  body,  except  what  arises  from  in 
weight  or  bulk.  It  is  not  poisonous,  as  was  vulgarly 
supposed,  but  perfectly  inert.  But  in  its  various  stain 
oftcombination  it  produces  certain  sensible  effects.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  general  stimulant,  quickening  the 
circulation,  and  increasing  all  the  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions. According  to  circumstances,  the  habit  of  the 
patient,  the  temperature  in  which  he  is  kept,  the  na- 
ture of  the  preparation,  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  is 
exhibited,  its  effects  are  indeed  various.  Sometimes  it 
more  particularly  increases  one  secretion,  sometime 
another;  but  its  most  characteristic  effect  is  the  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva  which  it  generally  excites  if 
given  in  sufficient  quantity.— (Edinb.  Dispensatory.) 

From  the  writings  of  Theodoric  it  appears  that  mer- 
cury was  employed  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  But  its  use 
in  venereal  cases  was  first  mentioned  in  a  tract  by 
Almenar,  published  in  1516. — (See  Thompson's  Dis 
pensatory,  p. 205,  edit.  2.) 

It  has  been  said  that  the  efficacy  of  mercury  in 
curing  the  venereal  disease  was  an  accidental  disco- 
very ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  good  effects 
which  it  produced  in  cutaneous  diseases  first  led  to  the 
trial  of  it  in  venereal  cases,  which,  being  frequently 
attended  with  eruptions,  ulcers,  &c.  seemed  to  present 
an  analogy  to  the  affections,  in  which  mercury  had 
already  been  found  successful. 

In  the  times  immediately  following  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  venereal  disease,  practitioners  only  ven- 
tured to  employ  this  remedy  with  timorous  caution,  so 
that,  of  several  of  their  formula;,  mercury  scarcely 
composed  a  fourteenth  part,  and  either  on  this  account, 
or  some  difference  in  the  disease  itself  at  that  period 
from  what  is  now  remarked,  few  cures  were  effected. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  empirics  who  noticed  the  little 
efficacy  of  these  small  doses  ran  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  exhibited  mercury  in  quantities  so  large, 
and  with  so  little  care,  that  most  of  their  patients  were 
suddenly  attacked  with  violent  salivations,  frequently 
attended  with  very  dangerous  and  even  fatal  symp- 
toms ;  or  such  as  after  making  them  lose  their  teeth, 
left  them  pale,  emaciated,  exhausted,  and  subject,  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  tremblings,  or  other  more  or 
less  dangerous  affections.  From  these  two  very  oppo- 
site modes  of  practice  there  originated  such  uncer- 
tainty respecting  what  could  be  expected  from  mer- 
cury, and  such  fears  of  the  consequences  which  might 
result  from  its  employment,  that  every  plan  was  ea- 
gerly adopted  which  offered  the  least  chance  of  cure 
without  having  recourse  to  this  mineral. 

A  medicine,  however,  so  powerful,  and  whose  salu- 
tary effects  had  been  watched  by  attentive  practition- 
ers amid  all  its  inconveniences,  could  not  sink  into 
oblivion.  After  eftbrts  had  been  made  to  discover  an 
equally  efficacious  substitute  for  it,  and  it  had  been 
seen  how  inferior  other  means  were,  on  which  the 
highest  praises  had  been  lavished,  the  attempts  to  ei- 
tend  its  utility  were  renewed.  A  medium  was  pur- 
sued between  the  two  timid  methods  of  those  physi- 
cians, who  had  first  administered  it,  and  the  incon- 
siderate boldness  of  empirics.  Thus  the  causes  from 
which  both  parties  failed,  were  avoided;  the  character 
of  the  medicine  was  revived  in  a  more  durable  way, 
and  from  this  period,  its  reputation  has  always  been 
maintained. 

The  renowned  Paracelsus  first  taught  practitioners, 
that  mercury  might  be  given  internally  with  safety; 
for,  before  he  set  the  example,  it  had  only  been  exter- 
nally employed,  in  three  manners.  The  first  was  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment  or  liniment;  the  second;  as  a 
plaster ;  and  the  third,  as  a  fumigation. 

The  basis  of  the  ointment  or  liniment  was  quick 
silver,  which  was  blended  by  means  of  trituration, 
with  hog's  lard,  goose's  fat,  &c.  and  composed  scarcely 
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one  sixth  or  one-eighth    of  the    whole;    a   proportion, 

however  Bach  greater  Umbo  whal  had  been  at  first 

i     Bui  Brom  a  feu  thai  the  minora]  might 

prove  hurtful  to  tin.-  nerve.,,  by  liar-  cold  property  which 
Hi. -j  fancied  it  to  possess,  and  thai  it  might  occasion 
numbness,  tremblings,  or  palsies,  they  combined  with 
ii  ■  uiiilutude  of  Ingredb -nis  of  I  warm  aromatic  na- 
ture, or  supposed  to  poaaaai  such;  far  example,  oil  of 

eamomlk  ada,tht  reotBof  redoary, 

lOfl  (lureiiiine  in-,  and  I  BjOBBBnd  other  substances, 
which  were  im utporated  with  the  ointment.  Toe 
members.  Joints,  and  the  whole  of  the  body,  except  the 
bead,  belly,  and  ebeat,  were  rubbed  with  thin  compo- 
Htion  ,  ami  the  Irn  iiont,  were  repeated  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, until  obvious  signs  of  salivation  appeared. 

Tie-  ingredients  ol  toe  plasten  iiimlilul  those  of 
the  ointments,  only  they  contained  lea*  fat,  foi  which 
was  substituted  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wax,  to  give 
loam  a  proper  consistence.  This  composition  was  ap- 
plied lo  the  skin,  and  the  whole  body  was  covered  with 
it  excepting  the  parln  on  which  it  was  not  usual  to 
put  ointment  Toe  plasturs  were  kept  on  till  salivation 
began. 

The  fumigations  were  made  with  quicksilver,  tritu- 
rated with  turpentine  or  saliva,  or  else  with  cinnabar. 
Tie  -e  rubetancei  wen-  mixed  with  laity  or  resinous 
i  as  myrrh,  nutmeg,  &c, and  all  the  Ingre- 
dient! being  reduced  to  powder,  were  made  Into  a 
paste,  wuh  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine  or  gam 
tragacanth.    The  patient  was  then  placed  In  a  b<.\ 

made  on  purpose,  or  under  n  little  kind  of  tent,  out  Of 

win.  h  the  head  was  generally  allowed  lo  protrude.  A 
chafing  diah,  containing  burning  coals,  was  placed  near 
nil  feet,  ami  every  now  and  then  bits  of  mercurial 
paste  were  thrown  into  the  vessel.  The  patient  was 
left  Bipoeed  to  the  fumes,  which  arose  until  he  broke 

out  in  a  profuse  perspiration, 'Which  they  took  great 
pains  lo  keep  up  and  increase,  by  putting  him  into  a 

warm  bed,  loading  him  wuh  bedding,  for  about  two 
hours,  after  which  he  was  rubbed  quite  dry  and  given 

some  food.  Tins  plan  was  |>crsisied  in  every  day,  till 
B  salivation  was  produced,  which  was  kepi  up  as  long 

as  necessary.  The  method  of  fumigation  i*  described 
by  latruc,  and  particular  preparations,  and  appara- 
the  purpose,  have  been  since  recommended  by 
Lalonette  In  Franca,  ami,  more  recently,  by  Ahernethy 
in  England. 

<  if  the  three  methods  which  have  just  been  described, 
only  the  BlM  i^  ai   present  much  In  use,  and  even  this 

is  considerably  altered,  It  was  (bund,  not  only  that 
mercurial  plasters  caused  beat,  redness,  Itching,  and 
disagreeable  eruptions,  but  that  the  method  was  ex 

ceedlngly  slow  and  uncertain.    Heme,  plasters  are  now 

only  used  as  topical  dlscutteni  applications. 

Fumigations,  .  onsldered  a>  the  only  means  of  cure, 
fell  also  Into  discredit,  because,  although  they  formed  a 
method  Of  applying  mercury  in  a  very  active  manner, 
they  were,  as  anciently  managed,  liable  to  several  ob- 
jections. In  llus  way,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  re- 
gulate the  quantity  of  mercury  used,  which  varied 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  activity  of  the  fire, 
the  position  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  effect  of  the  vapour  on  the  organs  of  respiration 
also  frequently  proved  very  oppressive;  and  mercury, 

applied  in  the  way  of  fumigation,  more  frequently  oc- 
casioned tremblings,  palsies,  &c.  than  in  any  other 

In  Mr  Abernc  tin's  mode,  however,  fumiga- 
tion i-,  under  certain  circumstances,  nol  only  an  eligi- 
ble, but  the  very  best  wayof  affecting  the  constitution. 
Frictions  wuh  ointment  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  efficacious.  They  have  undergone  consi- 
derable change,  and  by  being"  rendered  more  simple, 
hive  been  greatly  perl.,  ltd.  All  the  warm  aromatic 
substances  have  been  lein  in  led  In. m  the   ointment, 

not  only  as  useless,  bul  as  Irritating  and  Inflaming  to 

the  >km  In  modern  times,  the  proportion  of  mercury 
li  the  (ml  has  Ban  been  very  much  increased. 

tirTNKIl  II.  UKMVItKS  ON  T1IK    ADMINISTRATION  OF  MBR- 
IS  VI.  i  ONSEQVKNCES,  BTC. 

Wuh  regard  to  the  preparations  of  the  medicine,  and 

i  he  modes  Of  applying  il.  we  are  to  consider  two  things  : 
first  I  be  preparation  and  mode  attended  with  the  least 
trouble,  01  inconvenience  to  tl>e  patient  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  pr.  par. Hi. ui   ami  mode    of   administering    it,  that 

■msi  rendu]  conveys  the  necessary  quaniky  lata  the 

constitution.     Mercury  is  carried  into  Lhe  constitution 


in  the  same  way  as  other  substances,  either  by  being 
absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  that  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  cannot,  however,  in  all  cases,  be 
taken  into  the  constitution  in  both  ways;  for  sometimes 
the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not  readily  receive  it, 
at  Nasi,  no  effect  is  produced,  either  on  the  disease  or 
constitution,  from  this  mode  of  application.  In  this 
circumstance,  mercury  must  be  given  by  the  mouth, 
although  the  plan  may  be  very  improper  in  other  re- 
spects, and  often  inconvenient.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  internal  absorbents  sometimes  will  not  take  up  the 
medicine,  or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  produced  on  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  constitution. 

In  such  cases,  all  the  different  preparations  of  the 
medicine  should  be  tried  ;  for  sometimes  one  succeeds 
when  another  will  not.  In  some  cases,  mercury  seems 
lo  have  no  effect,  either  applied  outwardly,  or  taken 
into  the  stomach.  Many  surfaces  seem  to  absorb  mer- 
cury better  than  others  ;  such  are  probably  all  internal 
surfaces  and  sores.  Thirty  grains  of  calomel,  rubbed 
in  on  the  skin,  have  not  more  effect  than  thiee  or  four 
taken  by  the  mouth.  Dressing  small  ulcers  with  red 
precipitate  sometimes  causes  a  salivation. — (See  Hun- 
ter on  the  Vencreil  Disease,  p.  :!!!.">,  X\n.) 

Besides  the  praclicabienees  of  getting  the  medicine 
into  the  constitution  in  either  way.  it  is  proper  to  con- 
sider the  easiest  for  the  patient,  each  mode  having  its 
convenience  and  inconvenience,  depending  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  or  on  certain 
Situations  of  life  at  the  time.  Hence,  it  should  be 
given  In  the  way  mist  Bailable  to  such  circumstances. 

In  many,  lhe  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury  at  all, 
and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the  mildest  form  possi- 
ble, conjoined  with  such  medicines  as  will  le.-s.-u  or 
correct  its  violent  local  effects,  although  not  its  specific 
ones  on  the  constitution. 

When  mercury  can  be  thrown  into  the  constitution 
with  propiiety  by  the  external  method,  it  is  preferable 
to  the  internal  plan,  because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  so 
essential  to  life  as  the  .stomach,  and  therefore  is  capa- 
ble in  itself  of  bearing  much  more  than  the  stomach. 
The  constitution  is  also  less  injured.  Many  I 
mercury  would  kill  the  patiem,  if  me  medicine  wen 
only  given  internally,  because  it  proves  hurtful  lo  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form,  or 
joined  wuh  the  great,  st  correctors.  Every  one,  bow- 
ever,  has  not  opportunities  of  rubbing  in  mercury,  and 
is  therefore  obliged,  if  possible,  to  take  it  by  the  mouth. 
— (  Hunter,  p.  338.) 

Mercury  has  two  effects :  one  as  a  stimulus  on  the 
constitution  and  particular  parts;  lhe  other  as  a  spe- 
cific agalnsl  a  diseased  action  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
p.n  is.  The  latter  action  can  only  be  computed  by  the 
disease  disappearing. 

When  mercury  is  given  in  venereal  cases,  the  first 
attention  should  be  to  the  quantity,  and  its  visible  effects 
in  a  giv  en  time,  which,  when  brought  to  a  proper  pitch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
to  be  watched ;  for  by  this  we  judge  of  the  invisible 
or  specific  effects  of  the  medicine,  and  know  what  va- 
riation in  the  quantity  may  be  necessary.  The  visible 
effects  of  mercury  affect  either  the  whole  constitution, 
or  some  parts  capable  of  secretion.  In  the  first,  it  pro- 
duces universal  irritability,  making  it  more  susceptible 
Of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the  pulse,  increases  its 
hardness,  and  occasions  a  kind  of  temporary  fever.  In 
some  constitutions,  it  operates  like  a  poison  ;  while,  in 
others,  it  produces  a  kind  of  hectic  fever,  thai  is,  a 
a  small,  quick  pulse,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  want 
of  sleep,  and  a  sallow  complexion,  with  a  number  of 
consequent  symptoms ;  bul  such  effects  commonly  di- 
minish on  the  patient  becoming  a  little  accustomed  to 
the  medicine.  Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those 
of  rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrofulous  nature. — 
(Hunter,  p.  339,  340.) 

The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  thrown  into  the  con- 
stitution for  the  cure  of  any  venereal  complaint,  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  disease.  How- 
ever, we  are  to  be  guided  by  two  circumstances,  namely, 
the  time  in  which  any  given  quantity  is  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  the  effects  it  has  on  some  parts  of  the  body,  >B 
the  salivary  glands,  skin,  or  intestines.  For  mercury 
may  be  thiown  into  the  same  constitution  in  very  ilif-- 
ferent  quantities,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  ultimate 
edict ;  bul  the  two  very  different  quantities  must  also 
be  in  different  times;  tor  instance,  one  ounce  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  used  in  two  Jays,  will  have  more 
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cure  of  chancres,  buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the  1 
venerea,  after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed  — f  u... . 
y  342.)  »■"■    WnUr, 

From  mercury  occasionally  acting  on  the  system  n, 
a  poison,  quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  re- 
medy, and  neither  proportionate  to  the  jnflnmn..." 
of  the  mouth,  nor  the  actual  quantity  of  Die  mineral 
absorbed,  Mr.  Pearson  noticed  that  one  or  two  patients 


effect  upon  the  constitution,  than  two  ounces  used  in  ten. 

The  effects  of  one  ounce,  used  in  two  days,  on  the 

constitution  and  diseased  parts,  are  considerable.     A 

Email  quantity,  used  quickly,  will  have  equal  effects  to 

those  of  a  large  one  employed  slowly ;  but,  if  these 

effects  are  principally  local,  that  is,  upon  the  glands  of 

the  mouth,  the  constitution  at  large  not  being  equally 

stimulated,  the  effect  upon  the  diseased  parts  must  be 

less,  which  may  be  known  by  the  local  disease  not  I  in  general  died  suddenly  every  year  in  the  Lockiii" 

giving  way  in  proportion  to  the  effects  of  mercury  on  [  pital.    The  morbid  state  of  the  system,  which  tends  to 

some  particular  part.    It'  it  is  given  in  very  small  quan-    the  fatal  event  during  a  mercurial  course,  is  named  6v 

tities,  and  increased  gradually,  so  as  to  steal  insensibly  I  Mr.  Pearson  erethismus,  and  is  characterized  byoreai 

on  the  constitution,  a  vast  quantity  at  a  time  may  at  I  depression  of  strength,  a  sense  of  anxiety  about  the 

length  be  used,  without  any  visible  effect  at  all. — {Hun-    praecordia,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sieh 

ter,  p.  341.)  ing,  trembling,  a  small,  quick,  and  sometimes  an  inier" 

These  circumstances  being  known,  mercury  becomes  ~ 
a  much  more  efficacious,  manageable,  and  safe  medi- 
cine, than  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be ;  but  unluckily, 
its  visible  effects  upon  the  mouth  and  the  intestines 
are  sometimes  much  more  violent  than  its  general 
effect  upon  the  constitution  at  large.  These  parts  must 
therefore  not  be  stimulated  so  quickly,  as  to  hinder  the 
necessary  quantity  of  mercury  from  being  used. 

The  constitution  or  parts  are  more  susceptible  of 
mercury  at  first  than  afterward.  If  the  mouth  is  made 
sore,  and  allowed  to  recover,  a  much  greater  quantity 
may  be  thrown  in  a  second  time,  before  the  same  sore 


ness  is  produced.  However,  anomalous  cases  occur, 
in  which,  from  unknown  causes,  mercury  cannot  at 
one  time  be  made  to  produce  any  visible  effects ;  but 
afterward  the  mouth  and  intestines  are  all  at  once 
affected. — (Hunter,  p.  342.) 

Mercury  occasionally  attacks  the  bowels,  and  causes 
violent  purging,  even  of  blood.  This  effect  is  remedied 
by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  medicine  and  exhibit- 
ing opium.  At  other  times,  it  is  suddenly  determined 
to  the  mouth,  and  produces  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  an  excessive  flow  of  saliva.  To  obtain  relief  in 
this  circumstance,  purgatives,  nitre,  sulphur,  gum- 
arabic,  lime-water,  camphor,  bark,  the  sulphuret  of 
potash,  blisters,  &c.  have  been  advised.  Mr.  Pearson, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  plate  much  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  such  means,  and  the  mercury  being  dis- 
continued for  a  time,  he  recommends  the  patient  to  be 
freely  exposed  to  a  dry  cold  air,  with  the  occasional  use 
of  cathartics,  Perufian  bark,  and  mineral  acids,  and 
the  assiduous  application  of  astringent  gargles.  "  The 
most  material  objection  (says  Mr.  Pearson),  which  I 
foresee  against  the  method  of  treatment  I  have  recom- 
mended, is  the  hazard  to  which  the  patient  will  be  ex- 
posed of  having  the  saliva  suddenly  checked,  and 
of  suffering  some  other  disease  in  consequence  of  it. 

"That  the  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may  be 
followed  by  serious  inconveniences,  has  been  proved 
by  Dr.  Silvester  {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3),  who  pub- 
lished the  cases  of  three  persons,  who  had  been  under 
his  own  care ;  two  of  whom  were  afflicted  with  vio- 
lent pains ;  and  the  third  scarcely  retained  any  food  in 
her  stomach  for  the  space  of  three  months.  I  have 
seen  not  only  pains,  but  even  general  convulsions,  pro- 
duced from  the  same  cause.  But  this  singular  kind  of 
metastasis  of  the  mercurial  irritation  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  owe  its  appearance  to  simple  exposure  to  cold 
and  dry  air;  because,  I  have  known  it  occur  in  differ- 
ent forms,  where  patients  continued  to  breathe  a  warm 
r.tmosphere,  but  used  a  bath,  the  water  of  which  was 
not  sufficiently  heated.  Cold  liquids,  taken  in  a  large 
quantity  into  the  stomach,  or  exposure  of  the  body  to 
cold  and  moisture,  will  also  prove  extremely  injurious 
to  those  who  are  fully  under  the  influence  of  mercury; 
whereas  breathing  a  cool  air,  while  the  body  is  pro- 
perly covered  with  apparel,  has  certainly  no  tendency 
to  produce  any  distressing  or  dangerous  consequences. 

"  If,  however,  a  suppression  of  the  ptyalism  should 
be  occasioned  by  any  act  of  indiscretion,  the  remedy  is 
easy  and  certain;  it  consists  only  in  the  quick  intro- 
duction of  mercury  into  the  body  so  as  to  produce  a 
soreness  of  the  gums,  with  the  occasional  use  of  a  hot 
bath." — (Pearson  on  the  Effect  of  various  Articles  in 
the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  ed.  2,  p.  163,  16-4.) 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth,  produces,  in 
many  constitutions,  violent  inflammation,  which  some- 
times terminates  in  mortification.  In  these  habits, 
great  caution  is  necessary.  The  ordinary  operation  of 
mercury  does  not  pei  manently  injure  the  constitution  ; 
but  occasionally,  the  impairment  is  very  material ; 
ta.ercu.ry  nay  even  produce  local  disease,  and  retard  the 


mitting  pulse,  occasional  vomiting,  a  pale  contracted 
countenance,  a  sense  of  coldness ;  but  the  tongue  is 
seldom  furred,  and  neither  the  vital  nor  natural func- 
tions are  much  disordered  ;  a  statement,  however  ac- 
cording to  my  notions,  not  very  consistent  with'  the 
alleged  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  They  who  die 
suddenly  of  the  mercurial  erethismus  have  frequently 
been  making  some  little  exertion  just  before.  To  pre- 
vent the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  state  of  th« 
system,  the  use  of  mercury  must  be  discontinued 
whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent,  or  violence  of  the 
venereal  symptoms.  The  patient  should  be  directed 
to  expose  himself  freely  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  attended  with  the  least  fatigue 
and  he  should  have  a  generous  diet.  In  this  maimer! 
patients  often  recover  sufficiently  in  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  to  resume  the  use  of  mercury  with  safety.  In 
the  early  stage,  the  mercurial  erethismus  may  often  be 
averted  by  leaving  off  the  mercury,  and  giving  the  mis- 
tura  camphorata  with  large  doses  of  ammonia.  When 
the  stomach  is  unaffected,  sarsaparilla  sometimes  does 
good. — (Pearson,  p.  154,  $-c.) 

Occasionally  the  use  of  mercury  brings  on  a  peculiar 
eruption,  which  has  received  the  several  names  of  hy- 
drargyria, mercurial  rash,  eczema  mercuriale,  eczema 
rubrum,  lepra  mercurialis,  mercurial  disease,  and  ery- 
thema mercuriale. 

"  Eruptions  of  various  kinds  are  very  common  symp. 
toms  of  syphilis,  but  a  very  unusual  effect  of  mercury. 
Therefore,  until  the  real  nature  of  this  erythema  was 
lately  discovered,  whenever  it  occurred  in  patients  un- 
dergoing a  anercurial  course  for  syphilitic  complaints, 
it  was  naturally  enough  considered  as  an  anomalous 
form  of  lues  venerea.  The  mercury  was  conse- 
quently pushed  to  a  greater  extent,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms ;  and  from  the  cause  of  the 
disease  being  thus  unconsciously  applied  for  its  removal, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  and  hurried  on  to 
a  fatal  termination.  The  observation  of  this  fact, 
conjoined  with  another  of  less  frequent  occurrence, 
namely,  that  a  similar  eruption  did  sometimes  appear 
in  patients  using  mercury  for  other  complaints,  and  in 
whom  no  suspicion  of  syphilis  could  be  entertained,  at 
last  led  some  judicious  practitioners  in  Dublin  to  the 
important  discovery,  that  the  eruption  was  entirely  an 
effect  of  mercury,  and  not  at  all  connected  with  the  ori- 
ginal disease.  This  discovery  was  not  published  till 
1804."— (M'Mullin  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  JVo.  5.)  Mr.  Pearson  states,  however, 
that  he  has  been  acquainted  with  the  disease  ever 
since  1781,  and  has  always  described  its  history  and 
treatment  in  his  lectures  since  1783. 

The  eruption  is  attended  with  more  or  less  inrlinosi 
tion,  is  not  confined  to  either  sex,  or  any  pa-licuU 
constitution,  and  seems  to  be  equally  produced  by  mer- 
cury applied  externally,  and  by  any  of  its  preparations 
taken  inwardly.  Mr.  Pearson  has  never  seen  it  In 
subjects  above  fifty ;  and  he  says,  its  occurrence  is 
more  common  about  eight  or  ten  days  after  beginning 
a  mercurial  course.— (P.  166.) 

Dr.  M'Mullin  has  described  three  distinct  stages  of 
the  erythema  mercuriale.  "  The  first  stage  commences 
with  languor,  lassitude,  and  cold  shivering*;  these 
symptoms  are  succeeded  by  increased  temperature  of 
the  body,  quick  pulse,  nausea,  headache,  and  thirst. 
The  patient  is  troubled  with  a  dry  cough,  and  com- 
plains of  difficult  respiration,  anxiety,  and  sense  of 
stricture  about  the  prweordia.  The  tongue  is  usually 
moist,  and  covered  with  a  white  glutinous  slime'  tt 
sometimes  appears  clean,  and  brightly  red  in  :he  centre. 
while  the  margins  remain  foul.  The  skin  .'ee:s  un- 
usually hot  and  itchy,  with  a  sense  of  prtck'WB.  ■'<)« 
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unlike  the  sensation  experienced  from  the  application 
ni  nettles.  The  belly  is  generally  costive  ;  but  a  tliar- 
rbtM  h  often  produced  by  very  slight  causes. 

"On  lbs  'oil  '.i  second  day,  an  eruption  most  com- 
monly Shows  itself,  i  In-  i  olour  of  which  is  either  dark 
or  bright  red  the  papnla  an  at  first  distinct  and  ele- 
vated, renunbllng  very  much  thoae  In  rubeola.  Sum: 
tiiniN,  but  rarely,  the  eruption  uppears  like  urticaria, 
ami  in  sin  h  Instances  tbe  disease  is  observed  to  be  very 
mild.  The  papula  very  speedily  ran  together.  In  such 
a  manner  a»  to  form  ■  rajflused  redness,  which  disap- 
pears on  pressure.    In  rnoai  cases,  Ii  beglni  first  on  the 

ini,  Inside  of  the  tblgfai,  forearm, or  where  mer- 
curial Motion  bai  been  applied,  and  the  integuments  of 

larta  affected  become  much  swollen.    There  have 

bean  obaerved  inatancee,  wbere  an  eruption  of  a 
purplish  colour,  and  unaccompanied  by  papula?,  has 
diffused  Itself  suddenly  over  tin-  entire  body.  This, 
however,  may  be  i  onsidered  as  uncommon,  in  every 
Instance  which  came  under  mj  observation,  it  was 
confuted  -'it  tn^i  ton  few  places,  and  from  thence  gra- 
dually extended,  until  the  different  portions  of  the 
eruption  bad  united,  and  the  papula)  were  also  rough. 
Hut  in  thoae  cast  i  which  resemble  urticaria,  a  Dumber 
Of  minute  vesicles,  which  contain  a  serous  fluid,  a|i- 
pear,  from  the  commencement,  Interspersed  among  the 
papula).  Contrary  to  what  happens  In  most  diseases 
accompanied  with  cutaneous  affections,  the  febrile 
syraptonii  are  much  aggravated,  and  continue  to  In- 

i  alter  tin-  eruption  has  been  completed.  The 
pulse  in  general  beats  from  ISO  to  130  In  a  minute,  the 
thirsl  continues  urgent,  and  the  patient,  extremely  rest- 
less, seldom  enjoyi  qniel  sleep.  When  the  eruption 
has  continued  In  this  manner  tor  a  Certain  period,  the 
cuticle  begins  to  peel  off  In  thin,  whitish,  scurfy  exfolia 
lions,  nut  unlike  those  observed  in  rubeola.  This  de- 
squamation lias  nol  been  attended  to  hy  Dr.  Moriarty  or 
Mi.  Alley,  If  tiny  have  not,  liy  giving  the  same  name 

to  the  deerustallon  which  occurs  in  the  last  stage,  con- 
founded both  together.  It  commences  m  those  places 
where  the  eruption  flrsl  made  Its  appearance,  and  In 

tub)  Ordei  spreads  tOOthei  pails.      A  hunt  this  period  the 

fauces  bee tore,  the  tongue  swells,  and  the  eyes 

appear  somewhul  Inflamed. 
'« The  duration  of  this  stags  Is  very  various ;  some 

ti s  ii  continues  from  ten  to  fourteen  days,  and  In 

othei  eases  ii  terminates  In  half  thai  tune.  When  the 
disease  has  appeared  In  iis  mtUieel  form,  the  patient 
recovers  immediately  after  the  desquamation,  a  new 
cuticle  having  formed  underneath;  but,  if  severe,  be 
has  only  experienced  the  smallest  part  of  ins  sufferings, 

nnil  the  skin  now  assumes  a  new  appearance,  which  I 

ii  iv  considered  as  the  second  stags. 

"  The  skin  at  this  period  appears  as  If  studded  with 

Innumerable  minute  vesicles,  which  are  filled  with  a 
pellucid  fluid.  These  vesicles  may  be  expected,  If  the 
patient,  al  the  close  of  the  first  stage,  complains  of  In- 
crensed  Itching,  and  sense  of  burning  beat,  In  those 

parts  from  winch  the  culicular  exfoliations  have  fallen. 
They  remain  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two,  lint  are  most 

r monly  burst,  Immediately  after  their  formation,  by 

the  patlenl  rubbing  them,  In  order  to  relieve  the  trou- 
blesome Itchiness  with  which  ihese  parts  are  affected. 
The]  discharge  a  serous,  acrimonious  fluid,  which  pos- 

K,.<ses  -inli  a  very  disagreeable  odour  as   lo   induce 

nausea  in  the  patient  himself,  and  those  who  approach 
ne:u  In-,  bedside.  The  odour  is  so  peculiar  that  it  can 
easily  be  recognised  by  any  person  who  has  once  ex- 
perlenced  it. 

■■  This  fluid  is  poured  out  most  copiously  from  the 

scrotum,  groin,  inside  of  the  ihiL'hs,  or  wherever  the 

skm  forms  folds,  and  Ihe  sebaceous  glands  are  most 

numerous.    The  serous  discharge  from  these  minute 

forms,  wiih  the  cuticle,  an  Incrustation,  which 

may  I"'  considered  as  the  third  or  last  state. 

'These  crusts  an-  generally  very  large,  and,  when 
detached,  retain  the  figure  of  the  parts  from  which 
the}  have  fallen.  Their  colour  is  yellowish;  hut  some- 
times appeals  dark  and  duty.  This  period  of  the  dis- 
ease mighl  he  termed,  I  think,  With  much  propriety, 
the   Stage  of   ■'■  mislnlion.  ill  order  to  distinguish   it 

more  fully  from  the  d«fe«asutttea.  which  has  been 
already  noticed     From  the  use  of  the  last  two  terms 

Indiscriminately,  those  Who  have  described  the  disease 
haw  introduced  into  their  descriptions  a  degree  ot'eon- 
fii-iou  n  bich  has  caused  its  process  not  to  he  well  un- 
derstood.    When  lliustage  appears,  the  I'aucei  become 


more  affected,  the  eyes  intolerant  of  light,  and  the  tarsi 
tender,  Inflamed,  and  sometimes  inverted.  The  crusts 
formed  on  the  face,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  be- 
fore falling  off,  divide  asunder,  so  as  to  leave  cracks 
and  Assures,  which  produce  a  hideous  expression  of 
countenance  ;  and  the  eyelids  are  also,  from  the  gene- 
ral swelling  of  the  face,  completely  closed.  The  back 
and  hairy  scalp  are  last  affected,  and,  even  in  very 
severe  cases,  these  parts  are  sometimes  observed  to 
escape  entirely.  The  patient,  while  in  this  state,  is 
compelled  to  desist  from  every  kind  of  motion,  on  ac- 
countof  the  pain  which  he  experiences  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  and  which  he  describes  as  if  his  flesh  were 
cracking.  The  crusts  also  fall  off  in  such  abundance, 
that  the  bed  appears  as  if  strewed  with  the  cones  of 
hops.  While  the  eruption  is  only  making  its  appear- 
ance in  one  place,  another  part  may  have  arrived  at  its 
most  advanced  form  ;  so  that  all  the  different  stages  of 
the  disease  may  be  present  at  one  time  in  the  same  in- 
dividual. It  is  attended  u  nh  typhus  through  its  entire 
course;  but  it  is  very  curious  to  observe,  that  the  ap- 
peiiie  lor  food,  in  most  ca-es,  remains  unimpaired,  and 
sometimes  is  even  voracious.  This  circumstance  was 
particularly  remarkable  in  a  patient  who  laboured 
under  'hi.'  disease,  in  lis  worst  form,  for  the  space  of 
three  months,  ill  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  ; 
for  double  the  usual  hospital  allowance  of  food  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  When  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  have  continued  during  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  complaint,  they  are  at  this  advanced  pe- 
riod particularly  aggravated  ;  the  anxiety  and  pain  of 
the  breast  are  also  very  severe,  attended  with  cough, 
and  bloody  expectoration,  and  the  patient  always  feels 
languid  and  dejected.  The  pulse  becomes  frequent, 
feeble,  and  irregular,  the  tongue  black  and  parched, 
and  al  length  dfarrlima,  delirium,  convulsions,  gan- 
L'lene  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  death,  supervene. 
In  its  mild  form  it  only  goes  through  the  flrsl  stage,  and 
terminates,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  a  lew  days, 
by  a  slight  desquamation.  Hut  when  severe,  it  is  i. lien 
protracted  more  than  two  months,  every  staee  of  the 
eruption  continuing  proportionably  longer;  and  when, 

In  this  manner,  it  has  run  its  course,  it  repeatedly 
breaks  out  on  the  new  surface,  and  passes  through  the 
same  stages." — (-W'Jl/uZltn  in  Edinb.  Mtd.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  JVo.  5.) 

The  remote  cause  is  the  employment  of  mercury. 
Dr.  M'Mullin  is  inclined  to  believe  with  Dr.  Gregory, 
that  the  application  of  cold  to  the  body  while  under  the 

actlonof  mercury,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  pro- 

duction  ;  an  opinion  Strengthened  by  the  constant  pre- 
valence of  catarrhal  symptoms.  However,  Mr.  Pear- 
son thinks  that  cold  has  no  concern  in  bringing  on  the 
complaint  in  patients  under  the  influence  of  mercury. 
At  Ihe  same  time  it  meriis  particular  attention,  that  the 
disease  is  not  exclusively  occasioned  by  mercury, 
either  in  its  general  or  more  partial  attacks;  it  has 
been  observed  to  follow  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  recur 
in  the  same  individual  at  regular  intervals,  without 
any  obvious  or  adequate  cause. — (Bateman's  Synopsis, 
p.  256,  ed.  3  ;  Rntter  in  Kdm.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
vol.  5,  p.  143;  Marcet  in.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2, 
art.  >.).) 

In  the  early  stage,  Mr.  Pearson  recommends  small 
doses  of  anlimoniai  powder,  with  saline  draughts,  or 
the  ammonia  acetata.  A  gentle  purgative  should  bo 
given  every  three  or  four  days,  and  opium  to  procure 
sleep.  The  latter  medicine  sometimes  does  most  good, 
when  joined  with  camphor,  or  Hoffman's  anodyne 
liquor.  Sarsaparilla  and  bark  may  be  given  when  the 
discharge  is  no  longer  ichorous,  and  the  tumefaction 
has  subsided.  Vitriolic  acid  has  seemed  lo  give  ie!ief. 
The  diet  may  be  light  and  nutritive,  without  fermented 
liquors,  however,  till  the  desquamation  has  somewhat 
advanced.  Frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  often 
changing  the  patient's  linen  and  sheets,  which  soon 
become  stiff  and  rough  with  the  discharge,  afford  much 
benefit,  [f  the  warm  bath  cannot  be  bad,  Mr.  Pear- 
son advises  washing  the  body  very  tenderly  with  warm 
water-gruel;  he  also  covers  parts  from  which  tbe  cu- 
ticle is  detached,  with  a  mild  cerate,  and  renews  the 
application  twice  a  day. — [P.  178.) 

Dr.  M'Mullin  advises  tin-  immediate  discontinuance 
of  mercury;  the  removal  of  the  patient  from  wards 
where  this  mineral  is  in  use  :  emetics  and  diaphoretics  ; 

but,  on  account  of  the  very  irritable  state  ofthi  bowels, 

he  says,  antiiuouials  are  haidly  admissible   and  that 
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when  purgatives  are  indicated,  only  the  mildest  ones, 
such  as  ol.  ricini,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c.  ought  to 
be  given.  He  advises  mucilaginous  draughts  with 
opium  for  relieving  the  soreness  of  the  fauces.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  cold  infusion  of  bark  with  aromatics 
and  opium,  or,  what  is  more  praised,  wine,  porter,  &c. 
To  relieve  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  the  unguentum  oxidi 
zinci,  and  to  appease  the  painful  sensation  of  the  skin 
cracking,  the  linimentum  calcis,  which  should  be  li- 
berally applied  as  soon  as  crusts  appear. 

Consult  Essay  on  a  Peculiar  Eruptive  Disease,  ari- 
sing f  rum  Ike  Exhibition  of  Mercury,  by  O.  Mley,  8vo. 
Dublin,  1804:  also  Observations  on  the  Hydrargyria, 
cr  that  Vesicular  Disease  arising  from  the  Exhibition 
vf  Mercury,  4to.  Land.  1810.  S  Description  of  the 
Mercurial  Lepra,  by  Dr.  Moriarty,  12mo.  Dublin, 
1804.  Spens  and  M'Mullin,  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and 
SurgiealJournal,J\Tos.  land  5.  Pearson  on  Dues  Ve- 
nerea, edit.  2.     Bateman's  Synopsis, p.  256,  4-c.  ed.  3. 

Frictions  with  Mercurial  Ointment. 
No  metal  acts  in  its  pure  metallic  state  ;  it  must  first 
be  more  or  less  combined  with  oxygen.  The  mercury 
contained  in  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  becomes  in  a 
certain  degree  oxydated,  when  triturated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blending  it  with  the  fat.  The  metal,  however, 
in  mercurial  ointment,  is  in  the  most  simple  and  least 
combined  form  of  all  its  preparations,  and  hence  it  not 
only  generally  operates  with  more  mildness  on  the 
system,  but  with  more  specific  effect  on  the  disease. 
Various  salts  of  mercury,  when  given  internally,  ope- 
rate more  quickly  than  mercurial  frictions;  yet  some 
practitioners,  erroneously,  I  believe,  do  not  confide  in 
any  internal  preparations  for  curing  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, particularly  when  the  virus  has  produced  effects 
in  consequence  of  absorption.  We  shall  only  just 
mention  in  this  part  of  the  work,  that  rubbing  in  mer- 
curial ointment  is  the  mode  of  affecting  the  system 
with  mercury,  which  is  generally  considered  to  agree 
best  with  most  constitutions,  and  to  act  with  most  cer- 
tainty on  the  venereal  disease.  The  plan,  however, 
on  account  of  its  uncleanliness,  is  frequently  omitted. 

Mercurial  Fumigations. 

We  have  mentioned  this  method  as  being  one  of  the 
most  ancient  plans  of  affecting  the  constitution  with 
mercury,  and  Lalonette  and  Abernethy  have  staled 
circumstances  in  its  favour,  which  certainly  render  it 
sometimes  a  very  eligible  mode.  The  latter  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  if  the  peculiar  advantages  of  mercurial  fumi- 
gation were  generally  known  to  practitioners,  they 
would  be  much  more  frequently  employed.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  method  consist  in  its  affecting  the  con- 
stitution when  other  means  have  failed,  and  in  pro- 
ducing its  effects  in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  any 
other  mode  requires.  How  desirable  this  celerity  of 
operation  must  often  be  when  venereal  ulceration  is 
making  great  ravages  in  the  palate,  throat,  &c.  it  is 
needless  to  insist  upon.  In  patients  who  have  not 
strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  whose  bowels  will  not 
bear  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury,  the  mode  of 
fumigation  may  prove  of  great  service. 

"  In  the  year  1776,  the  Chevalier  Lalonette,  a  phy- 
sician at  Paris,  laid  before  the  public  an  account  of  a 
new  mode  of  mercurial  fumigation,  free  from  the  in- 
conveniences of  former  ones,  and  which  in  the  space 
of  thirty-five  years  he  had  successfully  employed  in 
more  than  four  hundred  cases  that  had  resisted  all  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cure.  His  method  consisted  in 
enclosing  the  patient,  previously  undressed,  in  a  kind 
of  box  resembling  a  sedan-chair,  with  an  opening  at 
the  top  to  let  out  the  head,  and  another  at  the  bottom, 
to  which  was  fitted  a  small  grate  or  furnace,  having  in 
ita  heated  iron  for  converting  the  mercurial  remedy  into 
fume.  The  preparation  he  made  use  of  was  a  kind  of 
calomel,  which,  by  repeated  sublimation  from  iron 
filings,  was  so  far  deprived  of  its  muriatic  acid,  as  to 
be  in  part  reduced  into  running  quicksilver;  and  while 
it  possessed  considerable  volatility,  was  perfectly  Uiiir- 
ritating.  Some  of  this  powder  being  strewed  upon  the 
hot  iron  placed  below,  was  immediately  converted  into 
smoke,  which  surrounded  the  patient's  body,  and  after 
some  time  settled  on  his  skin  in  the  form  of  a  white 
and  very  fine  calx  of  quicksilver:  a  complete  dress, 
having  its  inner  surface  fumigated  with  the  same  pow- 
der, was  then  put  on.  The  remedy  being  thus  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  aosorbents, 


soon  got  admission  into  the  circulating  fluids  and  n,. 
constitution  became  thereby  more  speedily  affet, Z  i 
by  any  process  known  befbre.^Xn^tS 
and  Physiological  Essay?, partX)  •  " 

As  the  fumigating  powder  used  byM.  Lalonette  w,. 
very  operose,  and  consequently  an  expensive  nreinr? 
tion,  and  appeared  to  have  no  advantage  over  1," 
made  by  abstracting  the  muriatic  acid  from  calomel  Z 
means  of  ammonia,  Mr.  Abernethy  employed  the  i'r 
ter,  which  was  prepared  in  the  following  maniter" 
Two  drachms  of  liquor  ammonia  are  added  to  lit 
ounces  ol  distilled  water,  and  four  ounces  of  calom  I 
are  thrown  into  this  liquor,  and  shaken  up  with  i 
the   powder  is  afterward   separated  by  a  filter  and 

The  powder  thus  obtained  is  of  a  gray  colour  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  quicksilver  in  its  metallic  June 
which  of  course  is  extremely  volatile,  but  becomes 
oxydated  when  raised  into  fume,  and  afterward  con- 
densed into  a  white  subtile  powder. 

In  local  disease  of  the  joints,  such  for  instance  as  a 
thickened  state  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  in  sar- 
comatous enlargements  of  the  breast  in  women  the 
late  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Sir  C.  Blicke  were  accustomed  to 
direct  fumigated  stockings  or  under-waistcoats  to  be 
worn,  by  which  these  complaints  were  relieved  and 
the  constitutions  of  the  patients  affected,  without  the 
trouble  and  unpleasantness  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
common  mercurial  ointment— (See  Mernetliy's  Sur- 
gical and  Physiological  Essays,  part  3.) 

Mr.  Pearson  procured  Lalonette's  machine,  and  made 
a  considerable  number  of  experiments  to  determine 
the  comparative  advantages  of  this  method  and  mer- 
curial frictions.  He  found  that  the  gums  became  tur- 
gid and  tender  very  quickly,  and  that  the  local  appear- 
ances were  sooner  removed,  than  by  the  other  modes 
of  introducing  mercury  into  the  system;  but  that  it 
soon  brought  on  debility,  a  rapid  and  premature  sali- 
vation, and,  of  course,  that  the  medicine  could  not  he 
steadily  continued.  This  gentleman  concludes,  that 
when  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease  suddenly  is 
an  object  of  great  moment,  when  the  body  is  covered 
with  venereal  ulcers,  or  when  the  eruptions  are  large 
and  numerous,  so  that  there  scarcely  remains  a  surface 
large  enough  to  absorb  the  ointment,  the  vapour  of 
mercury  will  be  advantageous.  But  he  thinks  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  thus  to  introduce  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  mercury  into  the  system  to  secure  the  patient  from 
a  relapse,  and  therefore  the  plan  by  no  means  eligible 
as  a  general  practice.  The  vapour  of  mercury,  he 
says,  is  singularly  efficacious,  when  applied  to  vene- 
real ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences ;  but  this  plan  re- 
quires an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  given  in 
other  ways,  as  if  the  local  application  itself  were  not 
a  mercurial  one. — (Pearson  on  Lues  Venerea,  p.  145, 
<$-c.)     This  last  observation  is  certainly  not  correct. 

For  the  purpose  of  fumigating  sores,  the  hydrargyri 
sulphuretum  rubrum  is  commonly  used.  Ulcers  ami 
excrescences  about  the  pudendum  and  anus  in  women 
are  said  to  be  particularly  benefited  in  this  way ;  and  in 
these  cases  the  fumes  are  most  conveniently  applied  by 
placing  a  red-hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a  night-stonl 
pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  few  grains  of  the  red 
sulphuret  of  quicksilver,  placing  the  patient  on  the 
stool.  On  other  occasions,  a  small  apparatus  sold  at 
the  shops,  is  used,  which  enables  the  surgeon  to  direct 
the  fumes  through  a  funnel  against  the  ulcer  in  any  si- 
tuation. 

Though  mention  has  just  been  made  of  venereal  ex- 
crescences, I  am  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  Abernethy,  that 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  are  ever  really  of 
this  nature.  I  know  that  many  excrescences  and  ver- 
ruca about  the  anus  and  parts  of  generation,  diminish 
and  are  cured  by  a  course  of  mercury.  This  is  the 
only  argument  in  favour  of  their  being  venereal ;  for 
when  tied,  cut  off,  or  made  to  fall  off  by  stimulating 
them  with  pulv.  sabinasandthe  subacetale  of  copper,  or 
the  acetic  acid,  they  are  as  effectually  cured  as  if  mer- 
cury had  been  given.  In  the  military  hospital  at  Cam- 
bray,  I  remember  a  man  whose  scrotum  was  covered 
with  watery  excrescences,  some  of  which  were  of 
considerable  size.  Mr.  Booty,  assistant  staff  Burgeon, 
prescribed  mercury,  by  which  they  were  certainly 
cured  with  surprising  expedition.  In  this  particular 
case  I  think  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted  was  the 
best,  because  on  account  of  the  number  of  excres- 
cences, and  the  situation  of  some  of  them  at  the-  lower 
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and  back  part  of  the  scrotum,  il  would  have  been  dif- 
fi<  nit  to  have  treated  them  altogether  by  local  applica- 
tion*. 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    INTERNAL    EXHIBITION. 

When  it  is  w  Ished  to  eidu  a  salivation  quickly,  and 
merenrial  ointment  alone  will  not  produce  this  effect, 
or  canool  be  employed,  and  when  fumigations  are  not 
•oavenient  or  agreeable,  the  bydrargyri  oxydum  ru- 
brurali  often  prescribed,    The  common  dose  is  a  grain, 

\vlnc:li  may  be  Increased  in  two,  a  day  It  isapt,  how- 
ever, to  disagree  with  the  notnacbj  and  bowels  of 
many  patient.-;  an  Inconvenience  sometimes  obviated 
by  conjoining  the  preparation  with  opium. 

\i  I'n  .hi  the  nydrargyrus  cum  creta  is  rarely  or 
new  i  preei  rlbed  lor  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease 
But  n  is  frequently  preecribed  as  a  mild  alterative  for 
children  m  doeea  of  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  twice  a  day, 
blended  with  any  viscid  ■ubetance. 

The  oxy muriate  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate) 
was  a  medicine  highly  praised  for  lot  antiayphiUtic 
virtual  by  the  celebrated  Van  Swleten,  and  indeed 
then  11  no  doubt  that  like  other  preparations  of  mer- 
cury it  possesses  such  qualities,  it  retains  great  repu- 
tation  even    now,    and    probably   will  always  do   so. 

However,  like  the  red  oxide,  It  sometimes  deranges 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  Borne  surgeons  are  also  re- 
Inctant  to  give  li  the  same  degree  of  confidence  la  re- 
to  Hs  power  over  syphilis,  as  they  give  to  mercu- 
rial friction*  Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  "when  the 
sublimate  Is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms  ol 
syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed,  more  especially 
when  it  produces  a  considerable  degree  of  sorensee  of 
the  gums,  and  toe  common  specific  effect  of  mercury 
in  ih.  animal  system.  Hut  il  will  often  fail  of  remov- 
ing even  a  recent  chancre;  and  where  the  symptom 
has  vanished  during  the  administration  of  corrosive 

sublimate,  I   have   known   a  three  months'  course  of 

thai  medicine  fall  to  secure  the  patient  from  a  consti- 
tutional affection.  The  result  of  my  observations  is 
ticai  simple  mercury,  calomel,  or  cafemed  mercury  are 
preparations  more  to  be  confided  In  for  the  cure  of  pri 
maty  sj  mptoma  than  corrosive  sublimate.  The  latter 
will  often  check  the  progress  of  secondary  symptoms 
very  conveniently,  and  I  think  it  is  peculiarly  effica- 
elousln  relieving  venereal  pains,  In  healing  ulcers  of 
the  throat,  and  In  promoting  the  desquamation  of  erup- 
tion* \  si  even  In  these  eases,  u  never  confers  per- 
manent benefit  .  fbl  new  s\  mpfoms  w  ill  appear  during 
the  use  of  il  ;  and   on  many  occasions  it  will  foil  of 

affording  the  least  advantage  to  the  patient  from  first,  to 
last.    I  no  sometimes,  Indeed,  employ  tins  preparation 

in  veneieal  eases;   hut  it  is  either  at  the  beginning  ol"  at 

mercurial  course,  to  bring  the  constitution  under  the 
Influence  Of  mercury  at  an  early  period,  or  during  a 
Bourse  of  inunction,  With  the  intention  of  increasing 
the  action  of  simple  mercury.  1  sometimes  also  pre- 
scribe it  after  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  frictions,  to 
support  the  mercurial  Influence  in  the  habit,  in  order 
tn  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  relapse,  lint  on  no 
occasion  whatever  do  I  think  it  safe  to  confide  in  this 
preparation  singly  and  uncombined,  for  the  cure  of  any 
truly  venereal  symptom." — (Pearson  on  Lues  Venerea.) 

The  dose  of  oxymuriate  is  a  quarter  of  a  grain. 

The  following  is  a  common  mode  of  ordering  it:  ]J. 
HydiaiL'yri  cwmuriatis.  gr.  i.  Aqua-  Nucis  Mos- 
Chata,  :,  ij.  Misce.    Dosis  uncia  dimidia. 

The  Bubraurlale  of  mercury  (calomel)  is  not  very 
much  used  by  modern  surgeons  for  the  cure  of  the  ve- 
in n -a I  disease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  given  in  cases 
of  gonorrhoea,  both  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
coiisliiiiti.ni  from  infection,  and  keeping  the  bowels 
regular.    It  is  more  extensively  given  as  a  purgative 

and  an  alterative,  and  for  the  cure  of  surgical  diseases 

requiring  the  system  to  be  slightly  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  li  generally  proves  actively  purgative, 
w  in  n  more  than  two  01  three  grains  are  civen. 

The  in.. si  simple  preparations  of  mercury  have 
generally  been  deemed  the  most  effectual  in  eradicating 
the  venereal  disease  The  ptlutsj  hydrargyrl  are  the 
most  simple  of  the  Interna]  formulas,  being  merely 

triturated  With  mucilaginous  or  saccharine 
substances.  Next  10  mercurial  frictions,  they  are.  |>er 
haps si  ii,  qui  n'lv  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  in- 
cipient form  of  the  vemreai  disease,  that  is,  while  a 
Chancre   II  the  only  complaint.     They  are  also  very 

commonly  given  In  ail  stages  of  the  disease,  to  aid  mer- 
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curia]  frictions  in  bringing  the  system  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  specific  remedy.  Ten  grains  of  the  mass 
kept  for  these  pills  is  the  usual  dose.  When  they  purge, 
opium  will  sometimes  prevent  tins  effect. — (See  Vene- 
n  ul  JJisease.) 

Mercury  is  employed  both  constitutionally  and 
locally  in  numerous  surgical  cases ;  for  the  removal 
of  indolent  thickenings  and  indurations  of  the  parti; ; 
for  the  relief  of  porrigo,  herpetic  diseases,  tetanus,  hy- 
drops articuli,  iritis,  and  a  multitude  of  other  affec- 
tions, which  need  not  here  be  specified. 

MEHOCELE.  (From  jupoj,  the  thigh,  and  x-TjXr;,  a 
tumour.)     A  femoral  or  crural  hernia. — (See  Hernia.) 

MEZEREON  was  recommended  by  Dt.  A.  Kuss.ll 
for  a  particular  class  of  venereal  symptoms,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "The  disease  for  which  1  principally 
recommend  the  decoction  of  the  niezereon  root  as  a 
cure,  is  the  venereal  node  that  proceeds  from  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  membrane  of  the  bones.  In  a  thickening  of 
the  periosteum,  from  other  causes,  I  have  seen  very 
good  effects  from  it;  and  il  is  frequently  of  service  hi 
the  removal  of  those  nocturnal  pains  with  which  vene- 
real patients  are  afflicted;  though  in  this  last  case,  ex- 
cepting with  regard  to  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  by  the 
node,  I  own  I  have  not  found  its  effects  so  certain,  as 
I  at  first  thought  I  had  reason  to  believe.  I  do  not  find 
it  of  service  in  the  cure  of  any  other  symptom  of  the 
venereal  disease." — I  .Mid.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  3,  p.  134, 
195.)  Mr.  Pearson,  however,  asserts  unequivocally, 
that  mezereon  has  not  the  power  of  curing  ihe  vene- 
real disease  in  any  one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form  ; 
and  if  Ihe  decoction  should  ever  reduce  the  venereal 
node,  yet  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  taking  ssercury 
in  as  large  quantity,  and  for  as  long  a  time,  as  if  no 
mezereon  had  been  exhibited.  Cullen  found  this  me- 
dicine of  use  in  some  cutaneous  affections,  but,  except- 
ing an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  Mr.  Pear.-  n  Das  very 
seldom  found  it  possessed  of  medicinal  virtue,  either 
in  syphilis,  or  the  sequela;  of  that  disease,  scrofula,  or 
cutaneous  affections. — (Pearson  on  Lues  Venerea,  p. 
56— 99.) 

As  the  possibility  of  curing  most  forms  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  not  only  without  mercury,  but  Without 
any  internal  medicines  whatever,  is  now  well  esta- 
blish. .1,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  degree  of  importance 
to  attach   to    observations    declaring   certain   articles 

of  the  materia  medica  efficient  or  inefficient  in  the  cure 
of  that  disease;  because,  if  it  admit  of  a  spontaneous 
cure,  but  will  not  get  will  when  mezereon  or  any  other 
particular  medicine  is  exhibited,  we  are  necessarily 
obliged  to  suppose  that  such  medicine  is  worse  than 
unerase. 
MODIOLUS.    The  crown  or  saw  of  a  trepan. 
MOLLITIES  OSSIUM.    A  morbid  softness  of  the 
bones,  which  become  preternaturally  flexible,  inconse- 
quence either  of  the  inordinate  absorption  of  the  phos- 
phate of  lime,  from  which  their  natural  solidity  is  de- 
rived, or  else  of  tins  matter  not  being  duly  secreted  into 
their  texture.     The  bones  affected  become  specifically 
lighter.— (Saillant,  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  Royale  de  Med.  t. 
8.)    Dr.  Bostock  made  some  experiments,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  earthy  matter 
in  bones  affected  with  midlines .  he  examined  a  dorsal 
vertebra  of  a  woman,  whose  bones  were  found  soft  and 
flexible  after  her  decease.    In  one  part  of  the  diseased 
bone,  he  found  that  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  only 
amounted  to  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  and,  in  another, 
only  to  one-eighth,  while  the  proportion  in  healthy 
bones  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  their  whole 
Weight. — (See  .Wed.  Chir.   Trans,  vol.  4,  and  Wilson 
on  the  Bones  and  Joints,  p.  253.)     In  rickeis,  the  bones 
yield  and  become  distorted  only  by  slow  degrees,  and 
retain  their  natural  inflexibility ;  but  in  the  present  dis- 
ease, they  may  be  at  once  bent  in  any  direction,  and 
frequently  admit  of  being  readily  divided  with  a  knife. 
The  mollities  oesium  is  an  exceedingly  uncommon  dis- 
ease, and  its  causes  are  buried  in  obscurity.     It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  to  depend  upon  some  peculiar  6taie 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  individuals  attacked  with 
it  haw  been  remarked  to  be  mostly  about,  or  rather  be- 
yond the  middle  period  of  life  (./.  Wilson,  vol.  cit.  p 
SSB),  and  generally,  if  not  always,  women. —  Xe.au- 

mann  in  Jlbkandl.  der  K.  K.  Josephs  .'lead.  b.  2,  p.  173. 
Portal  Cour.i  d'Anatomie,  t.  1,  p.  15.)  One  instance, 
however,  is  reported,  in  which  the  patient  was  a  young 

man,  seventeen  years  of  age. — (7aesuusta,  fn  Joum. 
•U  Mid.  t.  43,  p.  223.)     Surgical  wriiers  have  usually 
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considered  mollilies  and  fragilitas  ossium  as  two  dis- 
tinct and  different  affections.  Boyer  thinks,  however, 
that  this  point  is  by  no  means  well  established.  He 
admits  that  there  have  been  a  few  rare  instances  of 
mollities,  where  the  bones  were  completely  flexible, 
without  any  degree  of  fragility.  But  he  contends,  that 
in  almost  all  the  cases  on  record,  the  fragilitas  and 
mollities  have  been  combined.  He  regrets  that  bones, 
affected  with  fragility,  have  never  been  chemically  and 
anatomically  examined,  particularly  as  there  have  been 
persons,  who  while  living  merely  betrayed  the  symp- 
toms of  mollities  ossium,  yet  in  whom  unsuspected 
fractures,  evidently  of  long  standing,  were  discovered 
after  death  ;  while  other  fractures  also  happened  from 
the  slightest  causes  during  the  examination  of  the 
same  bodies. — (See  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir. 
t.  3,  p.  607 — 609.)  The  truth  of  these  observations  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr.  Wilson. — 
(On  the  Bones,  bc.p.  254.)  In  the  present  place.  Ishall 
merely  describe  the  pure  mollities  ossium,  or  that  dis- 
order of  the  bones  in  which  they  become  completely 
flexible,  and  lose  all  their  natural  firmness.  And  in  or- 
der to  give  an  idea  of  the  disorder,  I  shall  quote  the 
case  of  Madame  Supiot.  In-  the  year  1747  she  had  a 
fall,  which  occasioned  her  to  keep  her  bed  for  some 
time,  and  left  great  pain  and  weakness  in  her  loins  and 
lower  extremities.  In  about  a  year  and  a  half  after- 
ward, she  began  to  perceive  her  left  leg  particularly 
affected.  Along  with  this  weakness,  she  had  violent 
pains  over  her  whole  body,  which  increased  after  a 
miscarriage,  and  still  more  after  a  natural  delivery,  in 
the  year  1751.  She  was  now  seized  with  startings, 
great  inquietude,  and  such  violent  heats,  that  she  was 
almost  continually  in  a  sweat,  and  could  not  bear  the 
least  covering,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  while 
her  pains  continually  increased,  she  took  notice  that 
her  urine  precipitated  a  white  sediment.  Her  pains 
abated  on  the  appearance  of  the  sediment,  but  she  now 
observed  that  her  limbs  began  to  bend,  and  from  this 
time  the  softness  of  them  gradually  increased  till  her 
death.  In  the  month  of  April,  1752,  the  ".runic  of  her 
body  did  not  exceed  23  inches  in  length,  the  thorax 
was  exceedingly  ill  formed,  and  the  bones  of  the  upper 
part  were  very  much  distorted ;  those  of  the  lower  part 
were  considerably  bent.  At  length  the  thigh-bones  be- 
came so  pliable,  that  her  feet  could  easily  be  laid  on 
each  side  of  her  head.  The  right  side  did  not,  till  after 
some  time,  become  so  deformed  as  the  left ;  but  it  was 
surprising  to  observe  the  alteration  which  daily  took 
place,  and  the  different  figures  assumed  by  the  limbs, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  softness  of  the  bones ; 
so  that  when  the  sediment  in  the  urine  was  considera- 
ble, the  disease  of  the  bones  seemed  to  be  at  a  stand, 
increasing  considerably  when  it  was  suppressed.  Be- 
sides this,  she  had  violent  pains,  startings,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  spitting  of  blood,  and,  lastly,  a  fever,  with 
convulsions.  She  died  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
1752,  and  on  dissecting  her  body,  the  following  appear- 
ances were  observed :  1.  The  muscles  in  general  were 
of  a  very  soft  and  pale  consistence ;  the  vastus  exter- 
nus  fascialis,  quadriceps,  biceps,  and  external  parts  of 
the  gracilis,  were  much  shorter  than  in  their  natural 
state,  and  more  firm  and  tense ;  while  those  on  the  op- 
posite side  were  much  elongated,  thin,  and  very  tender ; 
in  short,  the  whole  muscular  system  had  suffered  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  her 
lifetime.  2.  The  bones  were  entirely  dissolved,  the 
periosteum  remaining  unhurt,  so  that  they  exhibited 
only  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  3.  The  heart  and  princi- 
pal blood-vessels,  both  veins  and  arteries,  contained 
large  black  polypi,  of  a  viscid  consistence,  and  very 
unlike  those  usually  found  in  dead  bodies. 

A  case  of  softness  of  the  bones  is  related  by  Mr. 
Gooch,  but  considerably  different  from  the  above,  as  it 
was  attended  with  a  remarkable  fragility  of  them  be- 
fore they  became  soft.  It  likewise  begac  with  pains 
through  the  whole  body,  attended  with  feverish  symp- 
toms; but,.after  some  weeks,  these  pains  were  confined 
chiefly  to  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  they  were  not  in- 
creased by  pressure.  This  fragility  of  the  bones  does 
not.  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  Madame  Supiot. 
In  the  month  of  June,  J749,  Mr.  Gooch's  patient  broke 
her  leg  in  walkinc  from  her  bed  to  a  chair,  and  heard 
the  bone  snap.  No  callus  was  formed,  though  the 
fracture  was  instantly  reduced,  and  treated  by  one  of 
the  best  surgeons  in  her  part  of  the  country ;  but,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  bones  began  to  grow  flexible,  and  in 


a  few  months  were  so  from  the  knee  to  the  ankt. 
The  disease  still  continued  to  increase,  so  that  in  . 
short  time  the  other  leg  and  thigh  were  affected  in  ik, 
same  manner,  after  which  both  legs  and  thighs  became 
(Edematous,  liable  to  excoriations,  and  discharged  » 
thin  yellow  ichor.  Scorbutic  symptoms  began  to  an- 
pear  in  the  winter  after  the  leg  was  broken  and  her 
gums  began  to  bleed.  Tonic  medicines  wen  exhibited 
without  any  success,  except  that  her  menstruation  u  a* 
more  regular,  and  her  appetite  and  digestion  were  un- 
proved; but  towards  the  end  dfher  life,  her  breathine 
became  difficult,  the  spine  distorted,  and  a  pain  in  the 
loins  took  place  upon  every  niulion  of  the  verlclua  ■ 
and  as  her  limbs  were  now  quite  useless,  she  wan  nl>- 
liged  to  sit  upright  in  bed.  At  last  the  ends  of  the 
bones  on  which  she  sat  having  become  also  very  soft 
spread  much,  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers  and  thumbs' 
by  frequent  endeavours  to  raise  herself,  became  also 
very  broad,  and  the  phalanges  crooked.  The  flexibi- 
lity of  the  bones  gradually  increased,  and  became  more 
general,  attended  with  a  wasting  of  the  flesb,  and  ex- 
cessive difficulty  of  breathing.  The  menstrual  flux 
totally  ceased  four  months  before  her  death;  her  legs 
which  were  very  anasarcous,  and  excoriated  almost  all 
over,  became  erysipelatous;  but  she  retained  her  senses 
to  the  last.  She  expired  suddenly,  having  talked  in  a 
composed  manner  concerning  her  miserable  situation 
and  approaching  end,  only  a  few  moments  before  her 
death. 

On  examining  the  body,  she  was  found  to  have  lost 
two  feet  two  inches  of  her  natural  stature.  The  heart 
and  lungs  appeared  sound,  but  had  been  much  confined, 
principally  by  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged  in  an  ex- 
traordinary degree ;  it  was  not  however,  scirrhous,  nor 
in  any  other  way  diseased.  The  spleen  was  very 
small,  and  the  mesentery  had  one  large  scirrhous  gland. 
All  the  bones  except  the  teeth  were  softened,  so  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  could  resist  the  knife ;  but  those 
of  the  lower  extremities  were  the  most  dissolved,  being 
changed  into  a  kind  of  parenchymous  substance,  like 
soft  dark-coloured  liver,  without  any  offensive  smell. 
So  completely,  indeed,  were  they  decomposed,  that  the 
knife  met  with  less  resistance  in  cutting  through  them 
than  sound  muscular  flesh,  though  some  bony  lamella 
were  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  but  as  thin  as  an 
egg-shell.  The  most  compact  bones,  and  those  which 
contained  the  greatest  quantity  of  marrow,  were  the 
most  dissolved  ;  and  it  was  observable  that  the  disso- 
lution began  internally,  for  the  bony  lamina;  remained 
here  and  there  on  the  outside  and  nowhere  else.  The 
periosteum  was  rather  thicker  than  ordinary,  and  the 
cartilages  thinner ;  but  not  in  a  state  of  dissolution. 
I  The  bones  were  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
oily  matter  and  little  earth.  No  cause  could  be  as- 
signed for  the  disease ;  and  in  the  case  of  Madame 
Supiot,  the  one  assigned,  viz.  that  of  her  eating  too 
much  salt,  seems  totally  inadequate  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  disorder.  All  the  cases  of  mollities  ossium 
on  record  have  proved  Tatal,  and  no  means  of  cure  are 
yet  known. 

For  additional  observations  connected  with  this 
subject,  refer  to  Fragilitas  Ossium  and  Rickets. 
Boyer  and  Richerand  treat  of  mollities  ossium  and 
rickets,  as  one  and  the  same  disease.  But  as  Mr.  Wil- 
son observes,  the  first  differs  from  rickets  in  attacking 
people  of  middle  age  or  rather  older,  and  not  particu- 
larly children ;  and  it  differs  also  in  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  bones  themselves,  which,  when  dried,  do 
not  appear  as  if  they  had  been  long  steeped  in  weak 
acid,  with  their  animal  part  nearly  unchanged ;  but 
both  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  animal  matter 
appear  to  have  heen  absorbed,  so  as  to  leave  rot  re 
shells,  which  are  also  softer  than  natural  bones  of  the 
same  thickness.  Mr.  Wilson  farther  informs  us,  that 
large  cavities  are  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the 
bones,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  the  soft  parts 
surrounding  them.  In  some  of  these  cavities  is  con- 
tained oily  matter,  like  boiled  marrow;  and  in  others, 
masses  of  coagulated  blood,  and  a  soft  inorganic  animal 
substance. — [J.  Wilson  on  the  Bor.ee,  fo.p.953.  Mrd, 
Diss.  Deseriptionem  el  Casus  aliquot  Osteomalacia 
sistens  Upsnl,  1788.  Morand,  in  Journ.  des  Savons, 
1792,  et  Mem  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1752.  Morand, 
jiinr.  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences,  1764,  p.  206.  BMj 
also  T.  Lambert,  Relation  de  la  Maladie  dc  Bernard 
d'Armairnae,  surun  Ramollissement  des  Os ;  Toulon", 
1700.     Fernclius,  in  lib.  de  abditie  rerum  eausis-    J* 
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Bartholinut,  Iltat.  Jlnat.  cent.  4.  Petit  Hisloire  dc 
I'. tend,  ilcs  Sctcncct,   1723.      limn,  ibid.  l?t>4.      (iagli- 

iiomcs  Outturn}  Itoma,  L789.     ( '.  t. 
I'rogrammn,    '/>»  m     scctione     CadaveriS 

■  ujus  Otto.  evwUita  erunt  pro/ioml ':   Lipt. 
•  ,ict,  Dissert-  it  Emollitunu  Ussium  j  Jtrgen- 
tar.  IT!!).     Thornton,  in  .Mid.  Obt.  and  Inquiries,  vol. 
CMrurgieal  Obi.  and  Cues,  oy  /( iittnm 
BromfisU  Sre.     Boytr,  I'raitcdet  Mala- 

diet  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  607,  ,V-c.  Paris,  1814.  link, rand, 
Jfutogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  J).  143.  />  An'  tAtae  two  tenters 
tuy,  huwri'  * .  chiefly  relate*  to  rickflt.  We  meet  with 
latet  of  Mollitits  Ostium  m  the  PkMo&ophical  Trans- 
action*;  Met.  Haffniens.t  Ephem.  JVot.  Cur.;  .sun 
urd's  Obt.  Chit  of  Forettus )  Booth's 

(  hirurgicul  Harks,  vul.  2,  p.  3U3 — 389,  ed.  1.792,  ire, 
J  Wilson,  m  tin.  Structure  ami  Physiology  of  the 
SI,  i  li  ii,n  ,  mud  "ii  tin  III"  OSt  s  of  thl  Bancs  and  Joints, 
p.  293,  let.  8»e.  i.und.  i  Study  of  Jliedi- 

1,  id.  3.     ./.  lluwship,  tn  Kdin.  Med. 

■  i.  2,  p.  137.) 
Mum  mi  i.i  B.  (From  puvoe,  tingle,  and  oculus, 
A  bandage  formerly  applied  to  the  fistula 
lachrymalit,  and  diseases  ol  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
tingle  beaded  roller,  the  endol  which  is  to  be  put  on 
the  back  of  tbe  neck,  anil  one  turn  made  over  the 
forehead  to  at  to  meet  tbe  extremity  of  the  bandage. 
The  rolli  r  i^  then  t"  descend  undei  tbe  ear  of  the  side 
affei  u  d.  and  to  pass  obliquely  over  the  cheek  under- 
neath the  eye,  and  next  OV«  the  root  of  the  nose  and 

the  parietal  bone,  to  the  nape  of  the  neek.  The  third 
tiii 1 1  <il  the  roller  is  to  overlap  the  second  a  little;  the 
third,  the  fourth;  making  what  the  French  call  do- 
kI  the  application  of  the  bandage  is  coin 
pleted  by  making  turnt  round  the  bead. 

MORTIFICATION  la  of  two  kinds ;  the  onewith- 
out inflammation;  the  other  preceded  by  it.    To  this 

tatl   -pi  i  ii-s  ol  mortification,  the  terms   inflammatory, 

.,  uti  gangrene,  a (ten applied;  while  the 

mi  ona,  or  that  winch  is  not  preceded  by  any  or  much 
inflammation,  hat  been  distinguished  by  the  epithets 

dry  or   rhronii  ,   and   somel lines  idiopathic,  when    DO 

cause  fnr  the  origin  of  the  disease  ran  be  assigned. 
Ai '  ordlng  to  Mr.  Hunter,  Inflammation  is  an  increased 

action  of  thai  powei  Which  a  part  naturally  possesses  ; 

and,  in  healthy  inflammations  at  least,  it  is  probably 
attended  with  an  Increase  of  power.  In  cases,  how- 
ever,  which  are  to  terminals  in  mortification,  there  It 
no  Increase  of  power ;  but  on  ihc  contrary,  a  diimnu- 
Uon  ni  ii.  Tins,  when  Joined  to  an  Increased  action, 
becomes  1  cause  ol  mortification,  by  destroying  the 
balance  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  power 

and  action   of   BVery  pan.     There  are,  besides,  cases 

of  mortification  preceded  by  inflammation,  which  do 

wholly   from  thai  as  a  cause:  of  this  kind 

mi'  the  carbuncle  and  the  slough  formed  in  the  small. 

jiov  pustule. — (Hunter.) 

The  iii-t  general  division  of  mortification,  therefore, 
is  Into  two  kinds;  lirst,  into  the  inflammatory,  humid, 
or  acute  ;  and  secondly,  Into  the  dry  or  chronic.  But 
the  disorder  It  alto  subdivided  into  many  species, 
which  are  determined  by  the  nature  of  their  particular 
cm  iting  causes,  aa  w  ill  be  presently  detailed. 

However,  it  is  remarked, that  acute  or  rapid  mortifi- 
cations are  not  nece.-sanly  humid,  BS  the  slough  from 
the  application  of  caustic  potassa  proves,  and  the  con- 
verae  also  la  true  In  some  cases  of  sphacelus  senilis. — 
(James  an  inflammation,  p.  iiii.)  Mr.  Guthrie  also  as- 
serts, that  mortification  from  wounds  and  external 
Injuries  nun  be  either  humid  or  dry,  or  of  both  kinds 
together,  where  the  circumstances  are  particular. — 
(OnQun-shot  Wounds  JSrc.  p  123,  «d.  3.)  The  doctrine 
thai  an)  case  of  mortification  is  entirely  without  In- 
flammation, has  sometimes  been  deemed  questionable  : 
hid  Mi  Jamet  expiunr.il  bit  belief  thai  t lie  disorder  is 
generally  preceded  by  Inflammation,  and  invariably 
arcompnnitd  with  tome  degree  of  it.  And,  says  he, 
"  whether  mortification  be  a  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation or  not,  it  nwiy,  perhaps,  with   reason   be  COntl- 

dered  as  Handing  In  the  same  relation  to  Inflamma 

Hon  U  adhesion,  suppuration,  or  ulceration  :  they  may 

nil  be  preceded  by  t  high  degree,  or  it  may  be  scarcely 

sensible"        P    - 

When  any  part  Of  the  body  lotea  all  motion,  sensi- 
biluv,  and  natural  heat,  and  becomes  of  a  brown,  livid, 

or  blai  k  colour,  ii  is  taid  to  be  afll  cted  with  sphacelus, 
aplete  mortification.  Aslangssanyeensibility, 


motion,  and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  disorder 
is  termed  gangrene.  This  word  is  here  made  use  of  to 
signify  only  a  degree  of  sphacelus,  or  rather  Hie  pro- 
wiurh  any  local  disorder  falls  into  the  stale  of 
complete  mortification.  Many  authors  use  both  terms 
synonymously  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  gangrene 
101  invariably  end  in  sphacelus  ;  nor  is  tile  laltcr 
always  preceded  by  the  former. — [Hichter,  .Infavgsgr. 
/.  i  it  undar-.n.  b.  1,  kap.  3.)  Theie  are  some  surgical 
Writers,  who  make:  the  distinguishing  circumstances  of 
sphacelus  to  be  the  extension  of  Hie  disorder  to  the 
bones  aa  well  as  the  soft  parts.— (Lastus,  Pathologic 
Chir.  t.  \,p.'M,ed.  IfcfJ'J.) 

At  present,  however,  this  last  application  of  the  term 
sphacelus  is  never  made  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Pearson  has 
rightly  observed,  the  distinctions  "  which  are  founded 
on  rely  u|kiii  the  parts  that  sutler,  or  upon  the  profun- 
dity to  which  the  disease  has  penetrated  seem  inade- 
quate and  useless," — (Principles  of  Surgery, p.  115,  ed. 
2.)  The  manlier  in  which  Dr. J. Thomson  views 
the  subject,  may  be  considered  as  coinciding  with  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  best  modern  surgeons.  "  I 
shall  employ  the  tenn  gangrene  (says  he)  to  express 
that  state  or  mortification  In  Inflamed  pans,  which 
precede*  the  death  of  the  part ;  a  stage  in  which  there 
la  a  diminution,  but  not  a  total  destruction  of  the 
powers  of  life  ;  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  circu- 
late through  the  larger  vessels;  In  winch  the  nerves 
retain  a  portion  of  their  sensibility  ;  and  In  which,  per- 
hapt,  the  part  all'ected  may  still  be  supposed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  recovery.  The  word  sphacelus  i  shall  use  to 
denote  the  complete  death  or  niortihca'.ioii  of  a  part ; 
that  state,  in  which  the  powers  of  life  have  become 
extinct ;  in  which  the  blood  ceases  to  ciiculate  ;  and  in 
which  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  is  lost,  whether  the 
dead  or  mortified  part  has  or  has  uot  become  actually 
putrid,  or  shown  any  tendency  to  separaie  and  fall 
away  from  the  living  and  sound  parts.  Putrefaction, 
or  the  spontaneous  process  by  which  animal  bodies  are 
decomposed,  is  an  accidental,  and  mil  net  es-aiy  tif.ct 
ol  the  slate  ol  mortification.  It  takes  place  at  very 
different  periods,  alter  the  death  of  particular  parts; 
trad  these  periods,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  always: 
regulated,  not  only  by  external  ciiruuislances,  such  as 
the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  by  the  peculiar  structure  and  morbid  conditions 
of  the  animal  texture,  or  organ,  In  which  the  putrefac- 
tion occurs.  The  term  sphacelus  has,  1  know,  been 
employed  to  express  that  ;i  part  is  not  only  completely 
dead,  or  mortified,  but  also  that  that  pan  has  become 
putrid,  and  is  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  sur- 
rounding and  living  parts.     Bui  as  putrefaction  is  not  a 

necessary  or  immediate  consequence  of  mortification 
or  partial  death  in  animal  bodies,  ibis  use  of  the  term 
sphacelus  is  obviously  improper." — (On  inflammation, 
p.  501.) 

The  causes  of  mortification  are  either  internal  or  ex- 
ternal. It  is  commonly  taught  in  the  medical  schools  on 
the  continent,  that  the  internal  causes  probably  operate 
after  the  manner  of  a  deleterious  substance,  which, 
being  introduced  into  the  circulation,  occasions  a  putre- 
faction of  the  fluids. — (Lassus,  op.  et  he.  eft.) — Boyer 
also  professes  a  similar  notion  (see  Traiti  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  1,  p.  HO),  as  well  as  Larrey  in  his  account 
of  traumatic  gangrene;  a  statement  which  has  drawn 
forth  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  doctrine  is 
supported  by  no  sort  of  proof,  and  may  be  considered 
as  entirely  hypothetical,  if  not  decidedly  erroneous. 
There  are,  indeed,  as  Boyer  has  noticed,  some  sponta- 
neous mortifications,  the  primitive  cause  of  which  is  not 
always  well  understood:  an  inflammation,  apparently 
slight,  may  become  gangrenous  immediately  it  has 
made  its  appearance.  In  scorbutic,  venereal,  and 
smallpox  cases,  we  have  daily  instances  of  this  fact. 
Other  internal  causes,  without  any  very  evident  pre- 
axistenl  disease,  sometimes  destroy  persons  by  gangre- 
nous mischief,  who  are  but  little  advanced  in  years. — 
(Saviard,  06s.  16.  Haller,  Disput.  Chir.  t.  4.  p.  551.) 
Certain  poisonous,  acrid,  caustic  substances  taken  in- 
wardly, or  introduced  under  the  skin,  may  have  the 
tame  effect,  by  annihilating  the  vita",  action,  or  de- 
stroying the  texture  of  the  parts. —  (Lassus,  Pathologit) 
Chir.  t.  1.  p.  31.)  But  though  these  observations  may 
all  be  entirely  correct,  they  by  no  means  justify  the 
conclusion,  tliat  the  internal  causes  of  mortification 
ever  act  like  a  deleterious  matter  producing  a  putrefac. 
lion  of  the  fluids.    The  mortification  of  the  toes  and 
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feet,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Pott,  is  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed chiefly  from  unknown  internal  causes,  though 
sometimes  attended  wiih  an  ossified  state  of  the  arteries. 

Another  remarkable  specimen  of  mortification  from 
an  internal  cause,  is  that  originating  from  eating  bread 
made  of  bad  black  wheat  or  rye.  Besides  occurring 
as  an  original  idiopathic  disease,  and  from  obstruction 
of  arteries,  chronic  or  dry  gangrene  (observes  Dr. 
Thomson)  may  be  induced  by  the  action  of  substances 
taken  into  the  stomach,  which  seem  to  produce  it  as  a 
specific  effect  in  parts  remote  from  the  source  of  the 
circulation.  The  most  singular  example  which  we 
have  of  this  is  in  the  gangrene  produced  by  the  eating 
of  a  particular  kind  of  unsound  or  diseased  rye.  This 
species  of  mortification  has  been  rarely  observed  in 
England  ;  but  it  has  been  frequently  seen  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  it  has  been  repeatedly  known  to  prevail 
in  some  districts,  where  rye  forms  a  principal  article 
of  food,  as  an  endemial  disease.  It  occurs,  however, 
in  such  districts  only  after  wet  seasons,  in  which  that 
grain  is  affected  with  a  particular  disease,  well  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  the  Ergot,  or  cockspur  rye. 
In  this  disease,  the  grains  of  rye  grow  to  a  large  size, 
acquire  a  black  colour,  and  have  a  compact  horny  con- 
sistence. The  species  of  mortification  produced  by 
eating  this  substance,  was  first  particularly  described 
by  Dodard. — (See  Jaurn.  des  Savans,  an.  1076.)  The 
part  affected  became  at  first  insensible  and  cold,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  disorder,  dry,  hard,  and  withered. 
In  very  malignant  cases,  there  was  delirium.  Dodard's 
description  of  the  complaint  was  very  imperfect;  but 
he  has  mentioned  a  circumstance  lending  strongly  to 
prove  that  the  disease  actually  arose  from  the  alleged 
cause ;  viz.  that  fowls  fed  with  cockspur  rye  are  killed 
by  it.  Saviard  informs  us,  that  he  saw  this  disease  in 
the  year  1694,  at  the  H6tel-Dieu  of  Orleans.  It  at- 
tacked the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  which  were 
rendered,  in  the  course  of  the  disorder,  as  dry  as  touch- 
wood, and  as  emaciated  as  the  limbs  of  Egyptian 
mummies.  In  1710,  Noel,  surgeon  to  the  Hdtel-Dieu 
at  Orleans,  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris  an  account  of  this  peculiar  mortifica- 
tion. About  fifty  people,  men  and  children,  had  come 
that  season  into  his  hospital  with  the  affliction.  Ac- 
cording to  Noel,  the  disorder  always  began  in  the  toes, 
and  extended  itself  gradually  along  the  foot  and  leg, 
till  it  sometimes  rose  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 
He  had  never  seen  any  of  the  female  sex  affected  with 
it,  and  had  observed  only  one  instance  of  it  in  the 
upper  extremities.  The  Academy  received  the  history 
of  one  casein  which  the  lower  extremities  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  body  in  the  articulations  of  the  thigh- 
bones with  the  acetabula ;  the  first  example  (Dr. 
Thomson  believes)  of  this  separation  upon  record; 
and  it  was  the  occurrence  of  this,  and  of  similar  cases, 
that  probably  first  suggested  the  operation  of  amputa- 
tion at  the  hip-joint. — (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  In- 
flammation, p.  541.)  As  Noel's  patients  did  not  come 
under  his  care  till  after  the  disease  had  existed  some 
time,  he  could  not  describe  from  his  own  observation 
the  early  symptoms;  but  the  patients  had  often  told 
him,  that  the  disease  generally  began  in  one  or  both 
feet,  with  pain,  redness,  and  a  sensation  of  heat,  as 
burning  as  the  fire ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  some  days, 
these  symptoms  ceased  as  quickly  as  they  had  come 
on,  when  the  extreme  sensation  of  heal,  which  they 
had  formerly  felt,  was  changed  into  cold.  The  part 
affected  (adds  Noel)  was  black,  like  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, and  as  dry  as  if  it  had  passed  through  the  fire. 
After  some  lime,  a  line  of  separation  was  formed  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  parts,  like  that  which  ap- 
pears in  the  separation  of  a  slough  produced  by  the 
cautery;  and  the  complete  separation  of  the  limb  was, 
in  many  cases,  effected  by  nature  alone.  In  others, 
Noel  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  amputation. 

This  disease  appeared  in  Switzerland  in  1709  and 
1710,  and  its  symptoms  and  progress  in  that  country 
have  been  accurately  described  by  Langius  in  a  disser- 
tation entitled  "  Dese.riptio  Morborum  ex  Esu  Clavo- 
rum  Secalinorum." 

Gassaud,  physician  in  Dauphiny,  where  this  disease 
appeared  also  in  1709,  states,  that  many  of  the  patients 
were  affected  with  swellings  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and 
of  the  hands  and  arms,  which  degenerated  into  a  »an- 
grene  that,  penetrated  lo  the  bone,  and  produced  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  affected  limb.  The  disorder  was  attended 
with  different  symptoms  in  different  individuals.  Some 


suffered  very  violent  pain,  accompanied  by  an  in«„r 
ferable  sensation  of  heat,  although  the  part  S 
often  felt  cold  to  the  touch.  Ii,  other  pauS  red  "' 
with  much  swelling,  supeivened,  attended  wi 
and  delirium.  Other  patients  were  without  any  fe.» 
or  delirium,  though  they  seemed  to  sutler  equal  mi. 
In  some  patients,  the  parts  affected  became  will/,! 
dry,  and  black,  like  charcoal.  The  separation  of  th ' 
dead  parts  from  the  living  look  place  with  the  moitei 
cruciating  pain,  and  a  sensation  resemhllng  that  mi, 
duced  by  the  direct  application  of  fire.  This  sensation 
was  sometimes  intermittent,  and  in  other  instances  it 
was  succeeded  by  an  equally  harassiiigsensaiion  of  cold 

According  to  Bassau,  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  Bl 
Antoine  in  Dauphiny,  the  cases  which  he  saw  were 
not  all  of  the  dry  kind ;  the  limb  sometimes  becomiue 
pulrid,  and  maggots  being  generated.  He  says  thai 
the  disease  was  not  infectious,  and  it  attacked  indis- 
criminately men,  women,  and  children. 

The  degree  of  fatality  caused  by  this  species  of  mor- 
tification, seems  to  have  been  extremely  various.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1748,  M.  Duhamel  mentions,  that  of  120  persons  af- 
flicted, scarcely  four  or  five  recovered  wiih  their  lives 
According  to  Langius,  it  was  equally  fatal  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  the  preceding  sort  of  gan- 
grene has  never  occurred  in  this  country,  excepting 
perhaps,  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Charlton  Woolaaton! 
in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1762 ;  and  which  proceeded  from 
eating  unsound  wheat,  not  rye.— (See  Lectures  on  In- 
flammation, p.  548.)  For  farther  particulars  relating 
to  this  curious  kind  mortification,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  this  valuable  work. 

The  external  causes  of  mortification  which  are  ma- 
nifest, and  act  mechanically  or  chemically,  are  burns; 
excessive  cold  ;  the  application  of  caustics;  the  pre- 
sence of  any  ichorous,  urinary,  or  fecal  matter  effused 
in  the  cellular  substance;  violent  contusions,  such  as 
are  produced  by  gun-shot  wounds,  or  bad  fractures; 
the  strangulation  of  a  part,  as  in  cases  of  hernia,  or 
when  polypi  or  other  tumours  are  tied;  a  high  degree 
of  inflammation ;  and,  lastly,  every  tiling  that  has  the 
power  of  stopping  the  circulation  and  nervous  energy 
in  parts.— (Lassus,  Pathologic  Ckir.t.  l,j>.34,35.) 

Inflammation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  occasional 
causes  of  mortification.  But,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, the  death  of  a  part  may  lake  place  without 
any  well  marked  appearance  of  previous  inflammatory 
disorder;  and  the  latter,  even  when  present,  has  fre- 
quently less  share  in  the  mischief  than  other  inci- 
dental circumstances,  and  is,  in  reality,  only  an  effect 
of  the  very  same  cause  which  produces  the  sphacelus 
itself.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  actual  in- 
flammation precedes  the  occurrence  or  not ;  for  a  part, 
before  it  mortifies,  is  in  certain  instances  only  affected 
with  pain,  and  with  no  degree  of  preternatural  redness. 
Lastly,  when  mortification  is  unquestionably  preceded 
by  inflammation,  there  are  so  many  varieties  of  the 
disorder  depending  on  incidental  causes,  that  these  lat- 
ter demand  more  attention  than  the  inflammation.— 
{Richter,  Anfangsgr.  b.  1,  kap.  3.) 

Mr.  James  enumerates  the  following  circumstances, 
as  capable  of  influencing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the 
disposition  of  inflammation  to  terminate  in  mortifica- 
tion. 1.  The  powers  of  the  part  in  which  the  inflam- 
mation occurs,  being  naturally  weak,  as  in  fibrous 
membranes,  the  scrotum,  &c.  2.  The  remote  supply  of 
blood  or  nervous  energy,  as  in  the  lower  extremities, 
3.  Obstruction  to  the  return  of  blood.  4.  To  the  sup- 
ply of  blood.  5.  Disease  in  the  heart  or  vessels.  <i. 
Debility  from  age,  habits  of  life,  disorder  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  or  fever.  7.  Poor  living,  foul  air.  im- 
proper food,  scurvy,  &c.  8.  Impairment  of  organiza- 
tion from  external  injury.  9.  Of  the  nervous  power 
by  poisons.  10.  Undue  excitementof  weakened  parts. 
11.  Depressing  remedies.  12.  Pressure  and  tension. 
13.  Excessive  violence  of  inflammatory  action.  !!■ 
Peculiar  disposition  in  the  constitution.— (James  on 
Inflammation,  p.  102.) 

Healthy  phlegmonous  inflammation  seldom  ends  in 
mortification,  except  when  it  is  unusually  violent  and 
extensive. 

Of  all  the  inflammatory  complaints  to  which  the 
system  is  liable,  phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  observed 
most  frequently  to  terminate  in  gangrene.    1' 
that  demands  "the  prompt  employment  of  active  an* 
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ii  meant,  and  early  free  incisions  whin  the 
r.  Uulai  numhrinr  and  t.isi  >.<■  slougb.  and  ■  <  ombina- 
tion  of  suppuration  and  mortification  is  beginning 
andet  tin-  >imi. 

rnptODM  of  mortlfieatloa  from  inflammation 
rake  place  variously ,  yet  generally  at  fbflows: — The 
pain  and  ■ympathetii  ft  »«  tuddenly  diminish,  the  pari 
<  omei  miii,  and  of  a  livid  colour,  losing,  at 
lime,  mora  or  leaeof  its  natural  warmth  and 
sensibility.     In  some  placet,  the  cuticle  h  detached; 
while  in  oilier  iltuatloni  vesicles  arlee,  filled  with  a 
clear  01  turbid  Bald.    Such  la  the  state  to  which  we 
apply  the  term  g angrsns,  and  which  itage  of  the  dis- 
order loo  often  rapidly  advance*  lo  tpkaethu,  When 
the  pari  beeomet  a  cold,  black,  fibrous,  senseless  suo- 
calk  d  hi  technical  language  a  slough. 
It roeriia  notice, however, that  "incases  in  which 
gangrene  Immediately  succeeds  inflammation,  these 
two  morbid  states  may.  In  some  measure,  be  regarded 
ns  stages  or  periods  <ii  the  same  disease.    They  pass 
Insensibly  Into  one  another;  not  Ii  II  possible  to  say 
precisely  n  here  the  one  state  ends,  and  the  other  com- 
Tin-  •ymptoms  of  Inflammation  in  these 
cases  do  no)  disappear  before  those  of  gangrene  come 
on;  but  seem  rather  to  ondergo  i  gradual  and  almost 
imp.  i.  eptlblc  change,  w  conversion,  Into  one  another 
J'Ur  rtdkitt  scjutrM  a  ittplr  tingt^  and  spreads  far- 
ther than  formerly  ;  the nuellinj  ndbtconus 
■  "'/in,  ami  in  this  incipient  stage,  the  gan- 
grene, particular)}  when  Itnttacki  the  cutaneous  tex 
nirr,  often  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  ery- 
sipelas.' —(See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation, 

p.  506.) 

Ii  i-  to  he  Observed,  also,  that  "  the  part  of  the  body 
which  becomes  affected  with  gangrene  does  not  im- 
mediately  •iimj,  fur  the'  pain,  on  the  con- 

trary, is  often  verj  much  aggravated  by  the  approach 

of  this  state.  The  blood  also  still  continues  to  circu- 
lull,  it  least  'ii  the  larger  vessels  of  the  part,  but  per- 

bapstsitA  Uss  force;  and  from  tiie  resistance  which 

it eis  with  iii  passing  through  the  capillai  lee,  in  less 

quiiniiiij  than  foimeriy.  The  serous  effusion  Into  the 
cellular  membrane  continuing  to  increase,  and  the 
action  of  the  absorbent  and  sanguiferous  vessels  te  dl 
mlnlsh,  the  part  becomes  al  length  incapable  of  being 
restored  to  lis  former  office  In  the  animal  economy,   it 

is,   therefore,  in  its  earlier  stages  only,  that  gangrene 

is  ia  be  considered  as  an  affection  admitting  of  cure ; 
r<ir  there  are  limits,  beyond  wim  h,  ii  n  pas-,  recovery 
becomes  Impossible,  These  limits  u  may  not,  in  every 
be  easy  to  define;  but  they  firm  i  he  bounda- 
ries between  Incipient  gangrene  and  the  ultimate  ter- 
mination of  that  state  in  sphacelus." — (Thomson,  up. 
tit.  p.  mi.) 

The  causes  n  hlch  produce  mortification  by  impeding 
the  return  of  blood  from  the  pan  affected,  for  the  most 
p;ui  operate  by  making  pressure  on  the  trunk  or  prln- 
elpal  branches  of  a  vein,  in  these  Instances,  there  Is 
always  an  accumulation  of  blood  In  the  part  which 

tiisi  swells,  becomes  Of  a  livid  colour,  tense,  and  very 
painful.  Soon  afterward  blisters  arise,  and  the  part 
becomes  son,  oedematous,  cold,  insensible,  emphyse- 
matous, black,  and  fetid.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
which  happen  In  strangulated  hernia,  in  tied  polypi, 

and  in  a  limb  in  which  the  veins  have  been  so  com- 
press,,! |,y  any  haul    SWelllll!!.    Slllll    as    lllC    hCBtl   Of  a 

dislocated  bone,  as  to  excite  mortification. 

Othei  causes  operate  by  preventing  the  entrance  of 
arterial  blood.  The  application  of  a  ligature  to  an  ar- 
teiv,  as  practised  In  several  surgical  cases,  and  all 
external  pressure,  thai  closes  the  artery  or  arteries  on 

w  Inch  a  pari   euiirely  depends  loi    Us  supply  of  blood, 

have  this  effect.  Mortification  does  not,  however,  al- 
ways take  place  when  the  trunk  of  an  artery  is  ren- 
dered Impen  ions,  because  nature  furnishes  the  neces- 

sat]  supply  ol  blood,  through  collateral  ramifications. 

Hut  when  the  disorder  does  happen,  the  part  com- 
monly first  becomes  pale,  tlaicnl,  and  cold,  and  soon 
afterward  shrinks,  loses  its  sensibility,  grows  black, 

and  pen-lies, 

III  some  ca-es,  the  mortification  proceeds  not  simply 
from  the  interruption  of  the  course  of  the  blood  through 

the  principal  artery  or  arteries,  but  Its  occurrence  is 

promoted  by  great  violence  done  to  the  limb,  and  in 
particular  by  the  injection  and  distention  of  the  cellular 

membrane  with  effused  blood.    No  doubt  all  these 
la  tne  fatal  example  of  mortification 
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which  followed  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  attended  with 
laceration  of  the  femoral  artery,  as  related  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  296.) 

Ii  it  usually  represented  by  writers,  that  mortifica- 
tion may  proceed  from  a  mere  lessening  of  the  com- 
munication ot  blooll  and  nervous  energy  to  a  part. 
However,  n  is  to  be  observed,  that  parts  deprived  of 
all  connexion  with  the  sensorium,  by  the  division  or 
paralytic  state  of  their  nerves,  do  not  frequently  perish 
OH  this  account.  But  as  their  functions  are  carried  on 
with  less  vigour,  and  their  vitality  is  weakened,  the 
same  causes  which  sometimes  produce  mortification 
in  parts  differently  circumstanced,  must  much  more 
readily  occasion  it  In  them.  Among  the  causes  of  the 
present  species  of  mortification  may  be  mentioned, 
great  debility,  extreme  old  age,  a  thickening  and  ossi- 
fication of  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  a  consequent 
diminution  of  their  capacity,  and  of  their  muscular 
and  elastic  power. 

Cowper,  the  anatomist,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
wriiers  who  look  notice  of  this  ossification  of  the  ar- 
teries of  the  b'C,  in  persons  who  had  died  of  mortifica- 
tion of  the  feel  and  toes.— (See  Vial.  Trans,  vol.  23,  p. 
1 195,  and  vol.  21,  p.  IflTO.)  A  similar  case  was  re- 
marked by  Mr  llecket,  of  which  he  has  given  an  ac- 
count in  his  Chirurgical  Observations.  The  occur- 
rence was  also  mentioned  by  Naish. — (See  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  31,  p.  226.)  Dr.  J.  Thomson  has  seen  one  example 
of  a  very  complete  ossification  of  the  arteries  of  the 
leg,  accompanying  a  mortification  of  the  feet  and  toes. 
—(On  Inflammation,  p.  537.)  Speaking  of  the  same 
subject,  Mr.  Hodgson  remarks:  "Experience  has 
proved  this  condition  of  the  arteries  to  be  at  least  a 
constant  attendant  upon  one  species  of  gangrene,  to 
which  the  extremities  of  old  subjects  are  liable;  and  I 
have  found  the  three  principal  arteries  of  the  leg  nearly 
obliterated  by  calcareous  matter  in  two  fatal  cases  of 
this  ili-ease.  Hut  our  knowledge  of  the  power  of  col- 
lateral circulation,  in  every  pari  of  the  body,  will  not 
allow  us  to  admit  the  obliteration  of  the  trunks  as  a 
sufficient  cause  of  mortification,  from  a  deficient  sup 
ply  of  blood.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
member, that  the  same  disease  may  probably  exist  in 
the  collateral  branches,  upon  which  it  has  produced 
similar  effects.  Hut  If  an  extent  Of  Vessel  !>•'  convened 
into  a  calcareous  cylinder,  it  loses  Its  elasticity  and  or- 
ganic powers,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  afford  any  assist- 
ance to  the  propulsion  of  the  blood  ;  and  the  existence 
Of  parts,  supplied  by  vessels  iu  tins  state,  constitutes  a 
strom:  argument  against  the  agency  of  the  arteries  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  above  observations, 
on  the  cause  of  this  species  of  gangrene,  at  once  ex- 
pose its  incurable  nature  ;  and  this  stale  of  the  blood- 
vessels renders  the  danger  of  amputation  vi 
slderable,  unless  fortunately  the  disease  in  the  arteries 
does  not  extend  to  the  part  at  which  the  ligature  is  ap- 
plied."— (See  Hodgson  on  Diseases  of  the  Arteries  and 
i'mis,  />. 4 1 .)  However,  although  the  ossified  state  of 
an  artery  must  certainly  he  unfavourable  to  its  healing, 
it  does  not  constantly  prevent  this  desirable  event. — 
(See  Case  in  Jledico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  193.) 

The  preceding  facts  are  particularly  entitled  to  alten 
lion,  because,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  the  opinion 
that  the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet  arose  from 
an  ossification  of  the  arteries  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Pott  as  destitute  of  foundation. 

It  Is  probable,  however,  that  sometimes  other  causes 
are  concerned  Kabricius  Hildanus  mentions  a  fatal 
case  of  mortification  of  the  feet  and  less,  where  the 
patient  was  In  the  vigour  of  life,  and  apparently  of 
good  constitution.  After  death,  a  scirrhous  tumour 
was  found  surrounding  and  compressing  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  aorta,  near  their  bifurcation,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  lower 
extremities.  Mortification  of  the  extremities  also 
sometimes  occurs  from  deficient  circulation  in  the  pro- 
gress of  diseases  of  the  heart.  In  a  case  of  dropsy  of 
the  chest,  Sir  A.Cooper  has  seen  a  small  spot  on  the 
leg  become  all  at  once  black,  without  any  appearance 
of  Inflammation. — (See  Lancet,  vol  I,  p.  296.) 

The  mortification  arising  from  lour;  continuance  in 
the  same  posture,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  debility  arid 
the  unremitted  pressure  which  parts  sustain,  and 
which  obstructs  the  circulation.  Surgeons  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  see  melancholy  examples  of  this  kind 
of  mortificalion,  particularly  in  ca-es of  fractures,  pa 
ralysis  from  disease  of  the  vertebra:,  injuries  of  the 
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spine  or  pelvis,  &c.  The  mischief  most  readily  occurs 
where  the  bones  have  the  least  flesh  upon  them,  and, 
consequently,  where  all  external  pressure  has  the 
greatest  effect ;  as,  for  instance,  about  the  os  sacrum, 
os  ileum,  spines  of  the  scapula;,  &c.  The  disordered 
part  always  first  becomes  soft,  livid,  red  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  oedematous,  afterward  losing  its  sensibi- 
lity, and  acquiring  a  black  appearance;  at  length  it  is 
converted  into  a  foul  sloughing  ulcer. 

Though  long  continuance  in  the  same  posture  is  the 
grand  cause  of  this  kind  of  mortification,  yet  inci- 
dental circumstances  are  frequently  combined  with  it, 
and  have  great  influence  over  the  disorder.  These  are, 
great  debility,  the  same  state  of  the  system,  as  exists  in 
typhus  fever,  impure  air,  unclean  bedding,,  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  some  levers  have  a  greater 
tendency  than  others  to  produce  gangrene,  as  is  the 
case  with  scarlatina.  In  slight  cases  of  this  disorder, 
he  says,  the  most  horrible  effects  will  sometimes  arise 
from  gangrene.  The  tonsils  will  slough  to  a  great  ex 
tent ;  parts  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  even  the  tym 
panum  will  separate,  and  large  portions  of  bone  ex 
foliate.  He  also  adverts  to  the  dangerous  sloughing 
frequently  brought  on  in  the  measles  by  the  application 
of  large  blisters  to  the  chests  of  children,  and  points 
out  the  disposition  to  sloughing,  occasioned  by  the  im 
moderate  use  of  mercury,  or  by  whatever  tends  to 
weaken  the  constitution. — (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  295. 
i  There  are  somecauses  which  produce  death  in  a  part 
at  once,  by  the  violence  of  their  operation.  A  very 
powerful  blow  on  any  portion  of  the  body  may  destroy 
its  vitality  in  this  sudden  manner.  Lightning,  strong 
concentrated  acids,  and  gun-shot  violence  sometimes 
act  in  a  similar  way.  When  a  ball  enters  parts  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  many  of  the  fibres  which  are 
in  its  track  are  frequently  killed  at  once,  and  must  be 
thrown  off  in  the  form  of  sloughs,  before  the  wound 
can  granulate  and  heal. — (See  Hunter  on  Oun-shot 
Wounds.) 

Cold  is  often  another  cause  of  mortification,  and, 
when  parts  which  have  been  frozen  or  frost-bitten  are 
suddenly  warmed,  they  are  particularly  apt  to  slouch. 

I  find  in  Baron  Larrey's  valuable  publication  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  gangrene  from  cold. 
He  acquaints  us,  that  after  the  battle  of  Eylau,  one  of 
the  most  grievous  events  to  which  the  French  soldiers 
were  exposed,  was  the  freezing  of  their  feet,  toes, 
noses,  and  ears:  few  of  the  vanguard  escaped  the 
affliction.  Tn  some,  the  mortification  was  confined  to 
the  surface  of  the  integuments  of  the  toes  or  heels ;  in 
some,  the  skin  mortified  more  deeply,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent;  while  in  others,  the  whole  of  the  toes 
or  foot  was  destroyed. — (See  Programma  quo  frigoris 
acrioris  in  corpora  humano  effcctus  expcndii.  Haller, 
Disp.  ad  Morb.  Lips.  1775.) 

"  All  the  writers  on  this  species  of  mortification 
(says  Larrey)  have  considered  cold  as  the  determining 
r.ause ;  but  if  we  attend  to  the  period  when  the  com- 
plaint begins,  and  the  phenomena  which  accompany  it, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  cold  is  merely  the  predis- 
posing cause.  In  fact,  during  the  three  or  four  ex- 
ceedingly cold  days  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Eylau 
(the  mercury  having  then  fallen  to  10,  11,  12,  13,  14, 
and  15  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur's  thermometer) , 
and  until  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  not  a  soldier 
complained  of  any  symptom  depending  upon  the 
freezing  of  parts.  Nevertheless,  they  had  passed  these 
days,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  nights  of  the  5th,  6th, 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  February  inthe  snow  and  the 
most  severe  frost.  The  imperial  guard  especially  had 
remained  upon  watch  in  the  snow,  hardly  moving  at 
all  for  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours,  yet  no  soldier 
presented  himself  at  the  ambulance,*  nor  did  any  one 
complain  of  his  feet  being  frozen.  In  the  night  of  the 
9th  and  10th  of  February  the  temperature  suddenly 
rose,  the  mercury  ascending  to  3,4,  and  5  degrees  above 
zero.  A  great  quantity  of  sleet,  that  fell  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  thaw,  which 


*  The  ambulances  of  the  French  army  are  caravans, 
furnished  with  an  adequate  number  of  surgeons,  and 
every  requisite  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  and  the 
immediate  performance  of  operations,  upon  which  last 
circumstance,  in  particular,  the  life  of  the  wounded 
soldier  often  depends.  They  follow  the  most  rapid 
movements  of  the  army,  and  are  capable  of  keeping 
up  with  the  vanguard. 


took  place  in  the  course  of  that  day,  and  continue,!  I. 
the  same  degree  lor  several  days.  From  thi, 
many  soldiers  of  the  guards  awl  the  line  applied?.,, 
succour,  complaining  of  acute  pain  in  the  feet  and  nf 
numbness,  heaviness,  and  prickings  in  the  extremis 
The  parts  were  scarcely  swollen,  and  of  an  obtcu™ 
red  colour.  In  some  cases  a  slight  redness  was  ne, 
ceptible  about  the  roots  of  the  toes  and  on  the  back  of 
the  foot.  In  others,  the  toes  were  destitute  of  motion 
sensibility,  and  warmth,  being  already  black  and  ai 
it  were,  dried.  All  the  patients  assured  me  liiat  ihev 
had  not  experienced  any  painful  sensation  during  ul 
severe  cold,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  on  the 
night  watches  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  Feb 
ruary,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  night  of  the  lOtli  lvi,tn 
the  temperature  had  risen  from  18  to  20  degrees  thai 
they  felt  the  first  effects  of  the  cold."  It  is  fartlie'r  no- 
ticed by  Larrey,  that  such  patients  as  had  opportuni- 
ties of  warming  themselves  in  the  town,  oi  at  the  firei 
of  the  night  watches,  suffered  in  the  greatest  degree.— 
(See  Mtmoirts  de  Chirurgie  Militaire,  (. 3,  n.60— 62 1 

Sometimes  mortification  seems  to  depend  either  upon 
the  operation  cf  some  infectious  principle,  or  at  all 
events,  upon  causes  which  simultaneously;!: 
merous  individuals;  for  instances  have  been  known 
in  which  almost  all  the  ulcers  and  wounds  in  large  hos- 
pitals became  nearly  at  the  same  time  affected  with 
gangrenous  mischief.— (See  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

Mortification  is  very  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
injury  which  parts  sustain  from  the  application  of  fire 
and  heated  substances  to  them.  When  the  heat  is 
very  great,  the  substance  of  the  body  is  even  decom- 
posed, and  of  course  killed  at  once.  On  other  occa- 
sions, when  the  heat  has  not  been  so  violent,  nor  suffi- 
ciently long  applied,  inflammatory  symptoms  precede 
the  sloughing. 

Cutaneous  texture  is  that  in  which  we  have  the  best 
opportunity  of  observing  the  phenomena  and  progress 
of  gangrene.  When  it  occurs  as  a  consequence  of  in- 
flammation, the  colour  of  the  skin  changes  from  the 
florid  red  to  a  darker  shade ;  and  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease  it  acquires  a  livid  hue.  The  cuticle  often  se- 
parates at  certain  points  from  the  skin,  and  the  vesica- 
tions, termed  phlyctena,  are  formed,  which  usually 
contain  a  bloody-coloured  serum.  As  sphacelus  comes 
on,  the  livid  hue  disappears,  and  a  slough  is  formed, 
which  is  sometimes  ash-coloured;  sometimes  black. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  mortifi- 
cation from  the  appearance  of  the  skin;  for  when  the 
subjacent  cellular  membrane  is  affected,  the  disorder 
may  occupy  a  greater  extent  internally  than  upon  the 
surface. 

In  a  spreading  gangrene,  the  red  colour  of  the  affected 
skin  is  insensibly  lost  in  the  surrounding  integumenis; 
but  when  gangrene,  followed  by  sphacelus,  stops,  a  red 
line,  of  a  colour  more  lively  than  that  of  gangrene,  is 
generally  perceptible  between  the  dead  and  living  parts. 
It  is  at  the  inner  edge  of  this  inflamed  line  where  we 
usually  see  the  ulcerating  process  begin,  by  which  the 
separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts  is  effected. 
— (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  511, 
512.) 

Mortification  frequently  takes  place  in  cellular  tex- 
ture. The  skin  which  covers  dead  cellular  substance 
generally  has  a  gangrenous  appearance,  and  afterward 
either  ulcerates  or  sloughs.  In  some  cases,  the  portion 
of  sphacelated  cellular  texture  is  small,  as  in  the  ma- 
lignant boil;  in  others,  extensive,  as  in  cases  of  car- 
buncle. In  erysipelas  phlegmonoides,  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, connecting  together  the  muscles,  tendons,  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  &c.  often  perishes  to  a  great  extent. 
Here  large  portions  of  skin  are  frequently  also  destroyed 
by  sloughing  or  ulceration,  so  that  muscle,  blood  ves- 
sel, tendon,  nerve,  &c.  are  exposed  to  view,  quite  de- 
nuded of  their  proper  coverings,  and  in  different  states 
of  disease. 

Artery  is  the  texture  endowed  with  the  greatest 
power  of  resisting  its  own  destruction  by  mortification; 
"I  have  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  in  various  instances  of 
erysipelas  phlegmonoides,  seen  several  inches  of  the 
femoral  artery  laid  completely  bare  by  the  gangrene, 
ulceration,  and  sphacelus  of  the  parts  covering  it, 
without  its  giving  way  before  death.  The  arteries  in 
these,  and  other  similar  instances,  in  which  I  have 
seen  them  laid  bare  in  the  neck  and  arm,  by  abscess 
terminating  in  mortification,  had  the  appearance  of 
raw  flesh,  and  were  obviously  thicker  and  mote  vas- 
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mini  than  natural.  The  blood  Circulated  through 
them,  and  assisted  in  supplying  w  itli  nourishment  the 
parts  upon  which  they  were  dlstrl  83.)    l 

nave  often  Men  the  truth  ol  the  foregoing  itaiemenl 
Illustrated    in  caaet  ol    sloughing    buboes,  by 
which  several  inches  ol  the  femoral  artery  wi 

[have  teen  the  throbbing  brachial  artery  de- 
nuded  for  mora  than  a  month,  ni  arly  In  whole  extent 
along  the  Inaldeof  the  arm,  by  the  ravages  of  malig- 
ii. mi  ami  pwudo-iyphllltic  ulceration,  attended  with 
repeated  iloughing;  and  yd  hemorrhage  had  no  share 
in  i  arrj  Ing  off  the  unfortunate  patient 

li  i-  a  i  in ii ni^  fact,  thai  the  blood  coagulates  in  the 
large  artet  ms  which  i<  ad  la  a  mortified  put  Thisoc- 
•  urrence  taki  i  plai  e  foi  iome  dl  lance  limn  the  slough, 
ami  ii  the  reaaon  why  the  separation  of  a  moriiried 
limb  is  aeldom  followed  by  hemorrhage. 

The  same  occurrence  atoo  affords  an  explanation 
why,  in  the  amputation  "i  a  mortified  limb,  tbi  re  Ic 
sometimes  no  hemorrhage  from  the  vessels,  although 
the  incisions  are  madi  (n  the  living  pan.  This  (act 
waa  iii. i  particularly  pointed oul  by  Petit. the  surgeon. 

:,  ,i,l.  its  s,  i,  neat,  1733.)     "  Whin 

gr<  m  .1  limb  (says  this  celebrated  surgeon)  is  cut 
off  in  the  dead  part,  no  hemorrhage  occurs,  be 
tin'  iiiuiiii  is  coagulated  a  great  way  In  the  vi 
He  adds,  "  We  have  several  examples  of  limbs  ampu 
i  an  1 1,  mi  account  of  gangrene,  In  which  no  hemorrhage 
occurred,  although  the  amputation  waa  made  a  con- 
siderable w  ay  in  toe  living  parts ;  in  cause  the  do)  was 
not  confined  In  these  eases  to  the  (had  pan,  but  was 
continued  forwards  Into  the  living,  as  far  as  the  In- 
flammatory disposition  extended." 

According  to  Dr. Thomson,  cases  in  confirmation  of 
the  foregoing  statemehl  are  recorded  hy  other  prac- 
tical writers,  especial!)  Quesnay,  and  Mr.  O'Haltoran. 
In  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  lattei  gentleman, 
ami  in  whit  h  no  hemorrhage  followed  the  removal  ol 
the  limb,  the  Incisions  were  made  t'»nr  Inches  above 
the  ili.isnm  of  the  (had  from  the  living  pans.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  k  en  a  siiii  longer  portion  ol  femoral  ar- 
tei  \  closed  up  w  ith  coagulati  d  blood,  after  a  mortifica- 
tion of  the  tool  and  leg;  and,  In  one  example,  where 
the  mortification  began  In  the  thigh,  be  saw  the 
latlonofthe  blood  in  the  external  iliac,  extending  up 

tn  the  origin  of  this   vessel   t i  the  aorta.    "So 

common.  Indeed,  la  this  coagulation  of  the  blood  In  the 
limbs  ..ii. ,  ti  ii  u  Ith  mortification  (observes  Dr.  Thorn 

thai  ii  basbeen  Bupposedtobe  a  necessary  and 
constant  effect  of  tins  disease.  Tblsopinion,  how  ei  er, 
does  nni  appear  lobe  well  founded  ;  for  I  have  now  seen 
several  Instances  In  which  a  limb  has  mortified  and 

dropped  off,  witl t  hemorrhage  having  occurred  from 

the  vessels  divided  i>>  nature:  and  yet,  In  examining 
the  vessels  of  the  -lumps  of  these  parents  after  death, 
I  have  nni  been  able  to  find  any  clots,  either  ol 
lated  blood,  or  of  coaguiable  lymph,  [n  the  cases  to 
which  l  allude,  the  adhesive  Inflammation,  occurlng  in 
tiie  Una  of  separation  between  the  dead  and  living 
pans,  had  extended  to  the  blood  vessels,  and  their 
Inner  surfaces,  being  inflamed  and  pressed  together  by 
the  swelling  which  occurs,  had  adhered  so  as  to  close 
up  their  extremities.  Ii  is  in  this  way  we  shall  find 
thai  the  common  ligature  acta,  which  is  applied  to  the 
divided  extremities  of  arteries  and  veins;  and  it  is 
this  obliteration  by  the  process  of  adhesion  of  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  and  veins  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sphacelated  parts,  thai  in  reality  pre- 
vents theoccurrance  of  hemorrhage  when  the  mortified 
lnnlis  tall  off)  or  are  removed  by  the  knife.  The  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  In  the  canal  of  the  vessel  is  not  alone 
sufficient  It  may  tend,  In  the  cases  in  which  it  occurs, 
tor  a  nine,  to  restrain  hemorrhage ;  but  it  la  by  the  obli- 
teration  by  adhesion  of  the  canal  In  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  thai  the  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage can  be  securely  and  permanently  provided 
against,  indeed,  to  me,  it  teems  doubtful,  whether 
the  coagulation  Of  the  blood,  which  lakes  place  in 
mortified   limbs,  ever  takes  place  in  the  canal  of  the 

'.  nil  us  extremity  and  lateral  communications 
have  lion  plugged  up  by  lbs  coagulating  lymph, 

Which  is  extended  during  the  stale  of  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation."— (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflamma- 
tion, /< 

It'  gangrene  and   sphacelus  happen   to  any  extent, 

the   patient   is  usually    Moulded    with    an    oppressive 

niih ,  a    symptom   well    known   to  the  surgeon 

M  2 


ol  experience,  and  often  an  indication  of  the  mischief, 
when  external  signs  are  less   instructive.     The  truth 

of  this  remark  is  frequently  seen  1.1  strangulated  hernia. 

The  constitution  also  suffers  immediately  a  con- 
sul* lahle  dejection.  The  patient's  countenance  sud- 
denij  assumes  a  wild  cadaverous  look;  the  pulse 
becomes  small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  irregular;  cold 
perspirations  come  on,  and  the  patient  is  often  affected 
with  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  delirium. 

As  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms "form  fevers,  which  partake  in  individual  cases, 
more  or  less,  of  an  inflammatory,  typhoid,  or  bilious 
character.  Hut  the  degree  of  these  fevers  varies  in 
every  particular  case,  from  their  almost  total  absence 
to  the  highest  decree  of  intensity.  The  skin  is  usually 
hot  and  dry  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  ;  the 
tongue  is  without  moisture,  brown  and  hard  ;  the  pulse 
i?i  quicker,  and  less  full  and  stiong,  than  in  inflamma- 
tion; and  this  stale  of  the  pulse  is  often  attended  by 
flattering  intermissions,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
subsultus  ti  minium.  The  fever  has,  in  general,  more 
of  the  asthenic  than  of  the  sthenic  character ;  or  it  is 
more  of  the  typhoid  than  Of  the  inflammatory  type ;  a 
i  in  umstanee  of  great  importance  in  the  constitutional 
treatment  of  mortification.  The  fever  in  gangrenous 
is  often  accompanied  with  great  uneasiness 
and  restlessness,  dejection  of  spirits,  wildness  of  the 
looks;  and,  in  severe  cases,  with  almost  always  more 
or  less  delirium.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  cold 
sweats,  palpitations,  and  convulsions  sometimes  occur; 
a  hiccough,  accompanied  with  nausea,  often  comes  on, 
and  proves  a  most  distressing  symptom  to  the  patient. 
Frequently  this  hiccough  is  the  forerunner  of  death. 
Some  patients  die  comatose;  others,  after  suffering 
severe  pains,  spasms,  and  delirium.  But  in  some,  a 
slow,  in  others,  a  sudden  abatement  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  takes  place,  accompanied  also  with 
the  amelioration  of  the  local  affection.  The  gangre- 
nous lull; nation  stops,  ;ln,|  g  r,  ,1  |Mn   jj  foi  mill  b)  the 

adheeive  Inflammation  in  the  extreme  verge  of  the 

living  parts;  the  dead  part  separates,  and  granula- 
tions form;  and  when  the  constitution  has  strength  to 
sustain  the  injury  it  has  received,  recovery  lakes 
place." — (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p 

It  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  that  mollification, 
arising  from  an  external  local  cause.  Is  more  easily 
Btopped  ami  cured  than  that  originating  from  an  m- 
ternal  cause.  The  local  cause  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult,  or  even  incapable  of  removal ;  and  a  sphacelus, 
which  is  at  first  entirely  local,  maj  afterward  become 
a  general  disorder,  by  the  universal  debility  and  de- 
rangement of  the  system,  resulting  from  the  complaint 
Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  a  sphacelus  may  easily  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hounds  of  us  outward  local  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  mortification  may  be  reduced  to 
one  of  a  nature  entirely  local;  (hough  it  arose  at  first 
from  constitutional  causes.  Sphacelus  from  extreme 
debility,  or  from  such  a  state  of  the  system  as  attends 
the  scurvy,  typhoid  fevers,  &c,  is  constantly  perilous, 
because  these  causes  are  very  difficult  to  remove.  It 
is  also  a  fact,  that  when  numerous  causes  are  com- 
hined,  il  is  an  unfavourable  occurrence,  not  merely 
because  the  surgeon  is  apt  to  overlook  some  of  them,  but 
because  there  are  in  reality  more  obstacles  to  the  cure. 

Humid  gangrenes,  which  are  frequently  accompanied 
with  emphysema  of  the  cellular  membrane,  usually 
spread  with  great  rapidity. — (See  James  on  Inflamma- 
tion, p.  96.) 

Sometimes  a  mortification  spreads  so  slowly,  that  it 
does  not  occupy  much  extent  at  the  end  of  several 
months,  or  even  a  whole  year.  The  case,  however,  is 
often  not  the  less  fatal  on  this  account.  The  danger  is 
never  altogether  over,  until  the  dead  part  has  com- 
pletely separated.  The  entrance  of  putrid  matter  into 
thecirculaiion  (says  Richter)  is  so  injurious,  that  pa- 
tients sometimes  perish  from  this  cause,  long  after  the 
mortification  has  ceased  to  spread. — {Jlnfangsgr.  der 
WundarxH.  b.  1,  kap.  3,  p.  78,79.) 

Ihis  last  circumstance  is  very  much  insisted  upon 
by  all  the  modern  continental  surgeons;  but  the  doc- 
trine has  never  gained  ground  among  English  sur- 
geons, who  entertain  little  apprehension  of  the  bad 
effects  of  the  absorption  of  putrid  matter  in  cases  ol 
mortification  ;  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Guthrie  may  be 
more  correct,  t  hat  nature  receives  the  shock  through 
the  nervous  system,  and  not  through  the  absorbents.— 
.  (On  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  123,  et 
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Die  idea  of  a  deleterious  principle  being  absorbed 
was  Ions?  ago  well  refuted  by  Mr.  J.  Burns,  who 
pointed  out,  that  the  impression  upon  the  constitution 
was  in  no  degree  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the 
dough,  and  consequently  with  the  quantity  of  putrid 
matter,  as  the  effects  produced  by  a  small  slough  of  in- 
testine, or  cornea,  will  exemplify.  But  when  the 
sloughs  are  of  equal  size,  and  in  the  same  parts,  the 
differences  of  constitutional  sympathy,  as  Mr.  James 
observes,  may  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing inflammation,  which,  however,  he  conceives,  may 
itself  be  affected  by  the  quantity  of  putrid  irritating 
fluids. — (Ore  Inflammation,  p.  98.) 

The  danger  of  sphacelus  materially  depends  upon 
the  size  and  importance  of  the  part  affected,  and  upon 
the  patient's  age  and  constitution.  The  indications 
already  specified  of  the  stoppage  of  mortification,  must 
nlso  considerably  influence  the  prognosis,  especially 
the  red  line  at  the  edge  of  the  living  parts,  and  the 
incipient  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  parts. 

Sphacelus  implies  the  total  loss  of  life  in  the  part 
affected,  the  destruction  of  its  organization,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  its  functions,  and  an  absolute  inability  to 
resume  them  again.  However,  even  when  we  see  the 
surface  of  a  part  manifestly  sphacelated,  we  must  not 
always  conclude  that  the  entire  destruction  of  its 
whole  substance  or  thickness  is  certain  ;  for,  in  many 
cases,  the  disorder  only  affects  the  skin  and  cellular 
substance.  In  this  state,  the  integuments  frequently 
slough  away,  leaving  the  tendons,  muscles,  and  other 
organs  perfectly  sound. 

TREATMENT  OF  MORTIFICATION. 

I  shall  arrange  under  two  heads  what  is  to  be  said  of 
the  treatment  of  mortification.  Under  the  first  will 
be  comprehended  every  thing  which  relates  to  in- 
ternal remedies,  and  such  other  means  as  are  indicated 
by  the  general  state  of  the  system ;  under  the  second, 
topical  remedies,  and  the  local  treatment  of  the  parts 
affected. 

In  the  treatment,  the  surgeon  will  always  have  one 
thing  for  immediate  consideration;  viz.  whether  the 
case  before  him  is  one  of  acute  mortification,  attended 
with  inflammation  and  inflammatory  fever;  or  whe- 
ther it  is  a  chronic  mortification,  beginning  without 
fever,  or  attended  with  a  fever  of  a  typhoid  nature 
and  great  prostration  of  strength  7  By  making  up  his 
mind  upon  this  point,  the  practitioner  will  establish  a 
useful  general  principle  for  his  guidance,  especially  in 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment. 

1.  When  mortification  is  acute,  and  seems  to  depend 
on  the  violence  of  inflammation,  the  first  indication  is 
to  moderate  the  inordinate  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
system,  by  the  prudent  employment  of  such  means  as 
are  proper  for  counteracting  inflammation.  In  short, 
relief  is  to  be  sought  in  the  antiphlogistic  regimen, 
which  consists  in  the  employment  of  blood  letting, 
purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  diluents,  and  in  absti- 
nence from  all  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  excite,  or  to  augment  the  febrile  ac- 
tion. This  regimen  must  be  pursued  as  long  as  in- 
flammatory fever  continues.  It  is  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  fever  from  the  first  assumes  a  typhoid 
character,  or  where  the  mortification  takes  place  with- 
out the  previous  occurrence  of  fever,  that  any  devia- 
tion from  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  can  be  allowed. 

Dr.  Thomson,  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  the  fore- 
going passage,  also  notices  the  present  common  aver- 
sion to  bleeding  in  compound  fractures,  erysipelas, 
carbuncles,  hospital  gangrene,  hums,  and  frost-bite; 
cases  in  which  the  patient,  it  is  said,  can  seldom  bear 
with  impunity  any  considerable  loss  of  blood.  "  In 
many  instances  of  these  injuries  and  affections  (says 
he)  blood-letting,  I  know,  is  not  required;  but  I  am 
doubtful,  even  if  it  were  generally  employed,  whether 
it  would  produce  all  the  mischiefs  which  have  of  late 
years  been  ascribed  to  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most 
efficacious  of  any  of  the  remedies  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  all  cases  of  inflammatory  fever  threatening 
to  terminate  in  gangrene,  and  that  its  use  in  such 
cases  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  the  young,  strong, 
arrtl  plethoric." — (See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p. 
559.)  When  bleeding  has  not  been  sufficiently  prac- 
tised, during  the  inflammation  antecedent  to  mortifica- 
tion ;  when  the  general  symptoms,  which  point  out  the 
existence  of  this  state,  continue  violent;  and  espe- 
cially when  the  pulse  is  still  quick,  hard,  or  full  j  it  is 


absolutely  necessary  to  empty  the  vessels  a  little  m,, 
even  though  mortification  may  have  beKU„  i  ,, 
if  the  patient  be  young  and  plethoric.    E.T 
diminishing  the  fever,  and  abating  thi 
frequently  the  best  means  of  all.    It  ,„„  u„ 
sidered  better  than  all  antiseptics  for  slu'pm,,,, ,,,'""' 
gressof  the  disorder.    But  this  evacuation  is  tu  l„. 


ployed  with  a  great  deal  of  circumspection  •  for  slm, 
it  be  injudiciously  resorted  to,  from  the  true  s't'i 
the  system  not  being  understood,  the  error  mav'Jr , 

Inwprl  hv  tlin  must  fatal  rnn^u .,„      ,*    ■    '  uel 


lowed  by  the  most  fatal  consequences.    Owing  i0  i 
constitution  being  generally  broken  by  tatemfeMiT 
or  enfeebled  by  an  impure  atmosphere,  Sir  A  (/,„ 
considers  it  rarely  safe  in  this  metropolis  to  take  E 
from   the  arm,  with  a  view  of  checking  an,;,,,', 
though  he  acknowledges  that  the  removal  of  \  L 
ounces  of  blood  is  a  practice  which  sometimes;,,,,,...... 

in  the  country.  It  should  also  be  well  remembered 
that  however  strongly  bleeding  may  be  Indicated  n ,,' 
moment  is  not  far  off  when  this  evacuation  btotallv 
inadmissible,  especially  if  the  mortification  rusk* 
much  progress. 

In  cases  of  acute  mortification,  after  as  much  blond 
has  been  taken  away  as  may  be  deemed  safeo 
the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  rnustbe 
continued  as  long  as  any  increased  action  of  tbe  heart 
and  arteries  continues.  "  The  use  of  purgatives  seems 
to  be  particularly  required  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
local  inflammatory  affection  is  accompanied  with  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  and  biliary  organs.  Ami- 
monial  diaphoretics  are  those  from  which  I  should  be 
inclined  to  expect  most  advantage  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attack;  but  after  the  inflammatory  Mlion 
has  been  subdued,  opiates,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  antimony,  or,  what  is  still  better,  with 
anha,  as  in  Dover's  powder,  are  frequently  of  singular 
service,  not  only  by  diminishing  pain,  but  also  by  in- 
ducing a  soft  and  moist  state  of  the  skin."— (Thomson, 
p.  560  )  A  strict  regimen,  which  may  have  been  use- 
ful and  even  necessary  during  the  inflammatory  stage, 
may  have  a  very  bad  effect  if  continued  too  long,  by 
diminishing  the  patient's  strength,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary,  should  be  supported  by  the  most  nourishing  food. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  recommends  two  or  three  grains  of 
the  siihmuriate  of  mercury  at  night,  in  order  to  restore 
the  secretions  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  liver;  and 
the  liquor  ammonia?  acetatis,  with  a  few  drops  of  die 
tinct.  opii,  several  times  a  day,  with  the  view  of  les- 
sening irritability,  and  tranquillizing  the  system. 

A  vegetable  diet,  as  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  is  to  be 
preferred  in  the  commencement  both  of  acute  gan- 
grene with  inflammatory  fever,  and  of  chronic  gan- 
grene with  a  fever  from  the  first  of  a  typhoid  nature. 
Wine  and  animal  food  given  too  early  in 
which  have  a  tendency  to  gangrene  increase  the  febrile 
heat  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  oppress  the  stomach, 
render  the  tongue  foul,  the  patient  restless  and  de- 
lirious, and  his  situation  dangerous,  if  not  hopeless. 
In  the  transition  from  gangrene  to  sphacelus  an  abate- 
ment of  the  symptomatic  fever  usually  takes  place  in 
almost  all  cases  which  have  ultimately  a  favourable 
termination.  Dr.  Thomson  believes  that  this  is  the 
first  period  at  which  it  is  safe  to  allow  vinous  liquors, 
or  diet  chiefly  animal. — (P.  561.) 

I  next  come  to  a  second  very  essential  and  important 
indication  to  be  fulfilled  as  soon  as  the  symptoms,  an- 
nouncing the  existence  of  the  inflammatory  state,  an- 
pear  to  abate,  and  the  patient  begins  to  be  debilitated. 
This  indication  is  to  prevent  excessive  weakness  l>«  thr 
suitable  employment  of  cordials,  and  particularly  of 
tonics.  These  same  means  also  contribute  to  place  the 
system  in  a  proper  state  for  freeing  itself  from  lite 
mortified  parts,  or  in  other  words  for  detaching  than. 
For  inflammation  is  the  preparatory  step  which  nalure 
takes  to  accomplish  the  separation  of  mortified  pans 
from  the  living  ones,  and  this  salutary  inflammation 
cannot  take  place  if  the  energies  of  life  be  too  much 
depressed. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  above  indication,  it  is  rtecej- 
sary  to  prescribe  a  nourishing  diet,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  good  wine,  proportioned  to  the  patleirt'J 
strength  and  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  This 
diet  is  generally  productive  of  more  real  benefit  than 
the  whole  class  of  cordial  and  stimulating  medicines. 
However,  when  the  patient  is  much  weakened,  when 
the  mortification  of  the  part  affected  is  complete,  and 
the  disorder  is  spreading  to  others,  some  of  the  follow 
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Ing  remedies  may  \rc.  ordered  ammonia,  aromatic 
r.inii-i -111111,  i-tln-r,  &.(;.  in  general,  however,  wine  li 
b«uer,  beecuiae  more  agreeable  than  cordutia;  aud  for 
this  purpose  we  ought  i.,  prefi  r  1 1 ■  < -  most  perfect  winea, 
Bpaio  and  Madeira. 
Of  all  ill''  medti  mi  I  IiiiIk  ii. i  i.  commended  for  the 
stoppage  of  Diortlflcation,  none  ever  acquired  such  a 
<  harai  ler  foi  effleau  y  a*  the  Perui  Ian  bark.    It  is  suid 

thai  iIiih  remedy  niton  Mopi  in  I  wry  evident  and  ex- 

pedltloui  nannei  the  course  ol  the  dtaorder.  Being 
a  very  powerful  tonic,  it  li  tbonght  to  operate  b] 
strengthening  the  system,  and  iiius  maintaining  In 
every  pan  1 1  •  *  -  necessary  tone  inr  restating  the  progress 
of  mortification.  But  whatever  may  i"  its  mode  ol 
at  ling,  the  advot  atea  foi  thli  mi  dicine  contend  that  ll 
ought  m  be  employed  In  almost  all  caaee  of  mortinca- 

ai  Hi'-  \  lolence  < > i  the  Inflammatory  symp 

ioiih  baa  been  appeased. 

It  was  Mr  Etuahworth,  aaurgeon  al  Northampton, 
who  made  thla  discovery  In  the  year  1715.  Amyand 
and  Douglas,  two  itrrgeoni  In  London,  loon  afterward 
confirmed  the  virtue  "i  thli  remedy.  Mr.  Bhipton, 
another  Bngliah  o  described,  In  the  Philo- 

sophical Transactions,  the  good  effects  which  be  saw 
r  reduced  b)  n.  In  the  Medical  Essays  ol  Edinburgh) 
Ira  Mo and  Paisley  publish  i  eiUnatra- 

i -Hii  acj  -  we  are  thi  re  Informed,  that  when 
lu  exhlbltioa  was  Interrupted,  the  separation  of  the 
aachari  waa  retardi  d,  ami  thai  on  the  medicine  being 
raaorted  t'i  again,  the  separation  went  on  again  more 
quickly.  Since  this  period,  ail  practitioners  In  England 
and  oleewhere  have  employed  bark  very  freely  in  the 
treatment  of  mortification  ,  and  the  exaggerated  stati.- 
■is  affects  led  to  us  exhibition  in  all  caeca  of 
thli  nature  without  discrimination  of  the  varying 
■tatea  of  the  general  health  and  local  disorder  in  the 
(iiilrrrnt  stages  ui  the  complaint,  and  without  any 
reference  to  its  causes  and  nature,  which  arc  subject 
to  \  arii  'v. 

We  cannot  indeed  doubt  thai  bark  lias  frequently 
bad  the  moat  salutary  effect  In  caaea  of  mortification. 

i is  it  may  probabl]  have  bad  Imputed 

i.i  n  effects  which  were  entirely  produced  by  nature. 

The  following  observation  mane  by  Dr.  Thome a 

highly  worthy  of  recollection:  "In  attending  n>  the 

apposed  to  reeult  from  the  operation  of  the  ex 

ternai  ami  Internal  rami  dlea  n  bich  are  daily  employed 

int  the  i  ure  ol  mortification,  Lbere  are  two  facta,  well 
ascertained,  which  appear  to  me  ta  be  peculiarly  de 
serving  .>i  your  regard.     The  first  of  these  is,  thai 

mortification  often  slops  spontaneously,  without  any 
aaatstasee  whatever  from  medicine ;  the  second  thai  il 
often  bogina  and  continues  to  spread,  or  avea  after  it 

lias  Mopped  foi  a  while  reco encea,  and  proceeds  to 

a  fatal  termination  In  spue  of  the  besl  directed  efforts 

i.l  the  healing  art." — (Sec  J.fcturcs  on  Inflammation, 
p.  557.) 

Ii  is  ipiiie  wrong  to  prescribe  bark  in  every  instance, 
I'm  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  unnecessary, 
some  in  which  il  does  barm,  and  others  iii  which  it  is 
totally  Inefficacious.  It  is  a  medicine  obviously  of  no 
service  when  the  mortification  arises  from  an  axti  ma) 
cause,  and  is  the  only  complain!  in  a  healthy,  strong 
cousin  ui  ion.  It  la  equally  unnecessary  when  the  spha- 
celus i-  "i  the  drj  sort,  and  has  i  eased  to  spread,  at  the 
sain.-  time  ihai  the  ii\ing  margin  appears  to  be  in  a 

State  of  inlla Bilon  wilhoiil    any  universal  debility. 

Bid  it  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  circum- 
i  each  Individual  case  are  liable  to  so  consi- 
i  variation,  thai  though  hark  maybe  at  first 
inrj ,  ii  maj  afterward  be  indicated. 
When  mortification  is  complicated  with  serious  dis- 
order of  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  v  Iscere,  a  very 
frequent  ease,  hark  is  manifestly  pernicious.    Here, 
the  Indication  la  to  correct  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  wnii  mild  opening  medicines,  and  especially 

Calomel.      When  llns  has  been  done,  if  hark  .should  he 

Indicated  by  any  of  the  i  Ircumstaocee  already  pointi  d 

out,  ii  may  be  safely  administered. 

Sometimes  mortification  is  accompanied  with  a  low 
typhoid  kind  of  fever,  which,  whether  the  cause  or 
the  consequence  of  the  local  mischief,  may  require  the 
exhibition  of  bark. 

However irtilication  may  he  attended  with  com- 
mon Inflammatory  fever,  and  then  the  living  margin  1b 
illy  inflamed  and  painful.    This  is  puti 

...in  mortification  is  the  oxtasequence  of 


genuine  acute  inflammation,  or  of  an  external  injury 
in  a  Inalthy  subject.  Here  bark  must  obviously  be  in- 
jurious. Still  it  is  wrong  to  regard  this  medicine  as 
invariably  hurtlul  whenever  sphacelus  is  the  eliect  of 
Inflammation.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the 
inflammation  frequently  has  less  share  in  the  origin  of 
the  disorder,  than  some  incidental  cause,  which  ofien 
requires  the  exhibition  of  bark.  Even  when  mortifi- 
cation is  the  pure  effect  of  inflammation,  great  prostra- 
tion of  strength  may  subsequently  arise,  and  indeed 
does  mostly  take  place  at  a  certain  period  of  the  dis 
order.  In  this  circumstance  the  voice  of  experience 
loudly  proclaims  the  utility  of  bark,  though  its  exhi- 
hiiion  would  have  been  at  first  useless  or  hurtful 
While  genuine  inflammatory  fever  and  local  inflam- 
mation are  co-existent  with  mortification,  antiphlogistic 
means  are  undoubtedly  useful ;  but  great  caution  is 
requisite,  since,  in  cases  of  humid  gangrene,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  inflammatory  state  very  soon  changes  into 
one  in  which  the  great  feature  is  prostration  of 
sin  ngth. 

When  there  is  mere  prostration  of  strength  without 
any  symptom  of  gastric  disorder,  or  of  inflammation, 
or  typhoid  fever,  bark  is  evidently  proper,  though  sel- 
dom effectual  alone;  diaphoretic  and  nervous  medi- 
i  inis  being  also  necessary,  opium,  wine,  camphor,  am 
moiiia,  brandy,  &c. 

We  meet  with  one  species  of  mortification  in  which 
the  patient  experiences  severe  pain  in  the  part,  witJi- 
iml  the  smallest  appearance  of  inflammation.  Hero 
bark  is  never  of  much  use,  and  opium  has  been  repre- 
sented as  the  medicine  in  which  we  should  principally 
confide.  Tins  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered 
presently,  when  Mr.  Pott's  remarks  on  a  peculiar  mor- 
tification of  the  toes  and  feet  will  be  introduced. 

Bark  sometimes  occasions  purging,  and  then  it  must 
be  immediately  discontinued,  unless  that  hurtful  effect 
can  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  in  each  dose,  or  by  employing  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  instead  of  the  common  preparations. 
Bark  frequently  disagrees  with  the  stomach;  in  winch 

case,  I  should  gay,  that  it  Ought  not  U)  he  continued  at 
all;  though,  in  this  Circumstance,  the  usual   plan   has 

been  to  give,  Instead  of  the  decoction,  the  Infusion  or 
the  powder  finely  divided,  and  mixed  with  wine,  or 
some  aromatic  water.  Here  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
likely  to  prove  the  safest  preparation  of  bark;  but  far- 
thei  experience  with  respect  to  its  real  efficacy  is  still 
needed. 

Several  years  ago  I  published  a  critique  on  the  in- 
discriminate employment  of  bark  in  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  my  remarks  were  inserted  in  the  article 
Oangreni  In  Dr.  Rett's  Cyclopadia.  Many  of  them 
were  Introduced  into  the  second  edition  of  this  Sur- 
gical Dictionary,  primed  in  1813. — (See  Cinchona.) 
Since  this  period,  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  blind  cn- 
thuslasm  wilh  which  bark  was  prescribed  is  beginning 
to  subside,  and  that  on  this  subject  some  eminent  sur- 
geons nave  of  hue  publicly  avowed  sentiments  which 
entirely  coincide  with  my  former  statements.  "I  think 
(says  Dr.  Thomson)  I  have  frequently  seen  it  prove 
hurtful  when  administered  in  cases  of  mortification, 
by  loading  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  creating  a  dislike 
In  food,  and  sometimes  by  exciting  an  obstinate  diar- 
rhoea. I  believe  it  to  be  in  mortification  a  medicine 
completely  inert  and  intflicacious." — (See  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  563.)  lly  this  expression,  Professor 
Thomson  does  not  mean  that  bark  can  never  be  useful 
in  cases  of  mortification,  but  only  that  it  has  no  specific 
power  in  checking  the  disorder,  as  many  have  erro- 
neously inculcated. 

"  Bark  (says  Boyer)  has  been  considered,  by  several 
distinguished  English  practitioners,  as  a  true  specific 
against  gangrene  in  general,  and  especially  against 
that  which  depends  upon  an  internal  cause;  but  sub- 
sequent observations  lo  those  published  in  England 
have  proved,  that  it  has  no  power  over  the  immediate 
cause  ol"  gangrene,  and  that  it  only  acts  as  a  powerful 
ionic  in  slopping  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  ami  pro- 
moting the  separation  of  the  mortified  parts." — (See 
.Maladies  Cbir.  t.  I,  p.  151,  Paris,  1?14.)  Boyer  also 
particularly  objects  to  bark  being  given  while  inflam- 
matory fever  prevails;  but  whenever  he  prescribes 
bark  in  cases  of  mortification,  he  seems  to  entertain 
the  old  prejudice  of  expecting  benefit  in  proportion  lo 
the  quantity  which  can  begot  into  the  stomach.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Guthrie  declarts  that  he  hasnoiiound 
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bark  useful,  "  farther  than  as  a  tonic,  and  given  in 
such  quantities  as  not  to  overload  the  stomach"  ( On 
Oun-skot  Wounds,  p.  148,  ed.  '2),  a  plan  which  I  have 
always  recommended.  For  farther  observations  on 
bark,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Cinchona. 

Sulphuric  acid  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
given  with  bark  or  quinine;  and  the  citric,  muriatic, 
and  nitric  acids  are  occasionally  prescribed. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  another  remedy  of  the  highest 
efficacy  in  chronic  mortification.  It  has  even  been 
known  to  produce  highly  beneficial  effects  when  bark 
has  been  of  no  service.  Water  impregnated  with  it 
may  be  recommended  as  common  drink. 

Hospital  gangrene  is  a  case  for  which  bark  has  been 
recommended.  The  best  mode  of  treating  this  parti- 
cular case,  however,  has  been  detailed  in  a  separate 
article. — (See  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

A  third  indication,  which  should  be  observed  to- 
gether with  the  second,  or  which  should  even  precede 
it  in  many  instances,  is  to  lessen  the  irritability  and 
sufferings  of  the  patient,  by  the  use  of  opium.  At- 
tention to  this  desideratum  frequently  contributes  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
and  is  often  indispensable,  in  order  to  promote  the 
operation  of  other  remedies.  In  all  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation, every  thing  which  heats,  irritates,  or  adds  to 
the  patient's  sufferings,  appears,  in  general,  to  augment 
the  disorder  and  increase  the  rapidity  of  its  progress. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  thing  which  tends  to  calm, 
assuage,  and  relax,  frequently  retards  the  progress  of 
mortification,  if  it  produce  no  greater  good.  The  pain 
also,  which  is  a  constant  mark  of  too  much  irritation, 
contributes  of  itself  to  increase  such  irritation,  and  in 
this  double  point  of  view,  we  cannot  do  better  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  than  endeavour  to  appease  it  by  the 
judicious  and  liberal  use  of  opium.  When  the  inflam- 
matory stage  evidently  prevails,  this  medicine  may  be 
conjoined  with_  antiphlogistic  remedies,  such  as  the 
nitrate  of  potassa,  antimony,  &c.  In  other  instances, 
attended  with  debility,  it  may  be  given  with  bark  and 
cordials. 

Mr.  Pott  describes  a  species  of  mortification,  for 
which  he  sets  down  bark  as  ineffectual,  and  opium  the 
remedy  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  depended  upon. 
The  case  here  alluded  to  is  very  unlike  the  mortifica- 
tion from  inflammation,  that  from  external  cold,  from 
ligature,  or  bandage,  or  from  any  known  and  visible 
cause,  and  this  as  well  in  its  attack  as  in  its  progress. 
In  some  few  instances,  it  makes  its  appearance  with 
little  or  no  pain  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the 
patients  feel  great  uneasiness  through  the  whole  foot 
and  joint  of  the  ankle,  particularly  in  the  night,  even 
before  these  parts  show  any  mark  of  distemper,  or 
before  there  is  any  other  than  a  small  discoloured  spot 
on  the  end  of  one  of  the  little  toes.  It  generally  makes 
its  first  appearance  on  the  inside,  or  at  the  extremity 
of  one  of  the  smaller  toes,  by  a  small  black  or  bluish 
spot ;  from  this  spot  the  cuticle  is  always  found  to  be 
detached,  and  the  skin  under  it  to  be  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  If  the  patient  has  lately  cut.  his  nails,  or  com, 
it  is  most  frequently,  though  very  unjustly,  ascribed  to 
such  operation.  In  some  patients,  it  is  slow  and  long 
in  passing  from  toe  to  toe,  and  from  thence  to  the  foot 
and  ankle ,  in  others,  its  progress  is  rapid  and  horridly 
painful:  it  generally  begins  on  .the  inside  of  each  small 
toe  before  it  is  visible  either  on  its  under  or  upper  part ; 
and  when  it  makes  its  attack  on  the  foot,  the  upper 
part  of  it  first  shows  its  distempered  state  by  tumefac- 
tion, change  of  colour,  and  sometimes  by  vesication  ; 
but  wherever  it  is,  one  of  the  first  marks  of  it  is  a  se- 
paration or  detachment  of  the  cuticle. 

Each  sex  is  liable  to  it;  but  (says  Mr.  Pott),  "for  one 
female  in  whom  I  have  met  with  it,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  have  seen  it  in  at  least  twenty  males.  I  think 
also  that  I  have  much  more  often  found  it  in  the  rich 
and  voluptuous  than  in  the  labouring  poor ;  more 
often  In  great  eaters  than  free  drinkers.  It  frequently 
happens  to  persons  advanced  in  life,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  old  age.  It  is  not  in  general  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  apparent  distemperature 
either  of  the  part  or  of  the  habit.  I  do  not  know  any 
particular  kind  of  constitution  which  is  more  liable  to 
ft  than  another  ;  but  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I 
think  that  I  have  most  frequently  observed  it  to  at- 
tack those  who  have  been  subject  to  flying  uncertain 
pains  in  their  feet,  which  they  have  called  gouty,  and 
but  seldom  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 


have  the  gout  regularly  and  fairly.  It  has  bv  smr 
been  supposed  to  arise  from  an  ossification  of  vt»Ji  * 
but  for  this  opinion  I  never  could  find  any  foundi.i.^ 
but  mere  conjecture."  *  mw 

In  this  article,  I  have  already  stated  the  observation, 
of  Cowper,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  upon  7 
ossified  state  of  the  arteries  in  this  species  of  nioriifica 
tion.  The  facts  recorded  by  the  two  latter  writm  at 
least  prove,  that  the  opinion  is  founded  not  upon  mere 
conjecture,  as  Mr.  Pott  aileges,  but  upon  actual  obser- 
vation and  experience. 

In  this  particular  kind  of  mortification,  Mr.  Pott 
found  bark,  used  internally  or  externally  by  itself  or 
joined  with  other  medicines,  completely  ineffectual' 

Mr.  Pott  afterward  relates  the  first  cases  in  wliich  he 
gave  opium.  His  plan  was  generally  togive  one  gran, 
every  three  or  four  hours  ;  but  never  less  than  three  or 
four  grains  in  the  course  of  four-and-twenty  hours. 
However,  he  did  not  propose  opium  as  a  universal  in- 
fallible specific:  but  only  as  a  medicine,  which  would 
cure  many  cases  not  to  be  saved  by  bark. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Pott  on  the  local  treatment 
of  these  cases  are  of  great  practical  importance:  no 
part  of  his  writings  has  a  stronger  claim  to  attention. 

"  I  have  found  (says  he)  more  advantage  from  fre- 
quently soaking  the  foot  and  ankle  in  warm  milk,  than 
from  any  spirituous  or  aromatic  fomentations  what- 
ever ;  that  is,  I  have  found  the  one  more  capable  ol'al- 
leviating  the  pain  which  such  patients  almost  always 
feel,  than  the  other ;  which  circumstance  I  regard  as  a 
very  material  one.  Pain  is  always  an  evil,  but  in  this 
particular  case,  I  look  upon  it  as  being  singularly  so. 
Whatever  heals,  irritates,  stimulates,  or  gives  uneasi- 
ness, appears  to  me  always  to  increase  the  disorder, 
and  to  add  to  the  rapidity  of  its  progress;  and, on  the 
contrary,  I  have  always  found  that  whatever  tended 
merely  to  calm,  to  appease,  and  to  relax,  at  least  re- 
tarded the  mischief,  if  it  did  no  more." 

Mr.  Pott  afterward  observes :  "  Cases  exactly  similar, 
in  all  circumstances,  are  not  to  be  met  with  every  day, 
but  I  am  from  experience  convinced,  that  of  two,  as 
nearly  similar  as  may  be  in  pointof  pain,  if  the  one  be 
treated  in  the  usual  manner,  with  a  warm,  stimulating 
cataplasm,  and  the  other  only  with  a  poultice  made  of 
the  fine  farina  seminis  lini,  in  boiling  milk  or  water, 
mixed  with  ung.  sambuc.  or  fresh  butter,  that  the  pain 
and  the  progress  of  the  distemper  wilt  be  much  greater 
and  quicker  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

"When  the  black  or  mortified  spot  has  fairly  made 
its  appearance  on  one  or  more  of  the  toes,  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  scarify  or  cut  into  such  altered  part 
with  the  point  of  a  knife  or  lancet.  If  this  incision  be 
made  merely  to  learn  whether  the  part  be  mortified  or 
not,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary;  the  detachment  of 
the  cuticle,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  render  that  a 
decided  point:  if  it  be  not  made  quite  through  the 
eschar  it  can  serve  no  purpose  at  all ;  if  it  be  made 
quite  through,  as  there  is  no  confined  fluid  to  give  dis- 
charge to,  it  can  only  serve  to  convey  such  medicines 
as  may  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  diges- 
tion to  parts  capable  of  feeling  their  influence,  and  on 
this  account  they  are  supposed  to  be  beneficial,  and 
therefore  right. 

"When  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  begins  to  part 
with  its  cuticle  and  to  change  colour,  it  is  a  practice 
with  many  to  scarify  immediately;  here,  as  in  the 
preceding  instance,  if  the  scarifications  be  too  super- 
ficial, they  must  be  useless;  if  they  be  so  deep  as  to 
cause  a  slight  hemorrhage,  and  to  roach  the  parts  which 
have  not  yet  lost  their  sensibility,  they  must  do  what 
indeed  they  are  generally  intended  to  do,  that  is,  give 
the  medicines  which  shall  be  applied  an  opportunity  of 
acting  on  such  parts.  . 

"  The  medicines  most  frequently  made  use  of  lor 
this  purpose  are,  like  the  theriaca,  chosen  for  their 
supposed  activity;  and  consist  of  the  warn,  pnngHii 
oils  and  balsams,  whose  action  must  necessarily  be  W 
stimulate  and  irritate:  from  these  qualities  they  mow 
frequently  excite  pain,  which,  according  to  my  idea  oi 
the  disease,  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  pmpet 
curative  intention:  and  this  lam  convinced  of  trom 
repeated  experience.  . .  h 

"The  dressings  cannot  consist  of  materials  wtnen 
are  too  soft  and  lenient;  nor  are  any  scarifications  ne- 
cessary for  their  application.  But  I  would  go  lartner, 
and  say,  that  scarifications  are  not  only  useless,  nut  in 
my  opinion  prejudicial,  by  exciting  pain,  the  great  anu 
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chiefly  to  be  dreaded  evil  in  this  complaint.  The  pool- 
lice  should  »>•  aleo  soft,  imooth,  end  uoirrltating ;  its 
Intention  ibonld  be  merely  to  soften  and  relax;  it  should 
comprehend  the  whole  foot,  ankle,  and  part  of  the  leg  ; 
ild  always  be  to  moist  or  greasy  aa  not  to  be 

liki ll)  10  t..-«:. jih .-  at  all  dry  or  liard  between  one  dress- 

d  another." 
.-ii  \  Cooper  generally  reeommenda  a  poultice  com- 
posed  "i  |Mirt  wine  and  imtmeal,  or  that  made  with 
■tale  beet  grounds;  but  In  one  case  which  I  attended 
with  bun  in  private  practice,  and  which  will  be  pre- 
si  ntly  mentioned,  a  camphorated  lotion,  fomentations, 
occasionally  a  solution  of  the  colorant  of  soda,  and 
emollient  poultices,  were  aO  tried  In  vain.  Indeed, 
the  vi  iv  natnm  ol  the  disease  leaves  little  hope  oi  es 

sentialgood  fi topical  applications.    All  tbatcan  in- 

expi  i  ted  from  the  bi  si  ol  them  Is  tome  diminution  of 
pain,  ami  from  the  worsi  ol  them  an  increase  ol  It, 
with  ■  more  rapid  extension  of  the  gangrenous  mis 

Winn  the  toes  ure  to  all  appearance,  perfectly  mor- 
tified, and  seem  so  loose  aa  to  he  capable  of  being 
easily  taken  away,  it  la  in  general  thought  right  tu 
remove  them.  Bui  however  loose  tin;.'  may  seem,  it 
they  be  violently  twisted  off,  or  the  parts  by  which 
they  bang  be  divided,  a  very  considerable  degree  ol 
pain  will  mosi  commonly  attend  such  operation,  which 
therefore  had  much  better  in-  avoided;  tor  Mr.  Pott 
has  seen  tins  vi  iy  pain  thus  produced  bring  mi  fresh 
mischief,  and  that  of  the  gangrenous  kind.  If  the 
pattern  dues  well,  these  parts  will  certainly  dropoff;  If 
nol   no  good  can  arise  from  removing  them. 

When  the  disorder  la  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
Irritation,  many  subsequent  practitioners  have  attested 

the  efflcaoy  of  opium ;  though  it  has  mil  always  had 

the  sa shuts.,  ni  their  hands,  when  the  mortification 

depended  chiefly  on  constitutional  debility.  Dr.  Kirk 
land  observes,  thai  we  musl  i«-  careful  nol  to 

i  i.illy  at  tirst  ;  and  that  the  medicine  does 
more  harm  than  good  when  its  soporific  effects  go  so 
i.ii  as  in  '  i  caaion  delirium,  take  away  the  appetite,  or 
cause  affections  of  the  heart.  Bit  A.  Coopei  |oins 
opium  wnh  subcarbonata  of  ammonia,  and  in  a  case 
which  I  lately  attended  with  him,  he  also  prescribed 

musk,  and  wine  ami  portei  were   allowed.     As  far  as 

tdge,  the  medicines  which  seemed  to  have  the 
musi  effect  m  prolonging  the  patient's  cvistcnce  were 
opium,  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  castor  oil,  with 

other  mild  Bpei  I 

Borne  :i  1 1 1 1 n  it  -  recommend  camphor.  Pouteau  attrl 
Iderable  efficacy  toil  when  given  in  the  dose 
of  live  grains,  with  a  double  quantity  of  nitre,  every 
loin  boun, 

ii  h  surgeons  of  the  pfeseni  day  believe  that  opium 

Fas  in  in-  h  powei  In  the  preceding  cases  as  Mr. 
mi  represented.  While  Dr.  Thomson  all 
opium  is  much  more  entitled  to  the  attention  of  practi- 
tioners ilia  n  bars  m  the  treatment  of  mortification,  yet 
ill.  observes]  "  I  would  not  hy  any  means  have  you  to 
place  the  same  reliance  on  m  powers  fot  stopping  even 
the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  feel  in  old  people, 
which  appears  to  have  been  dune  by  Mr.  Pott  From 
the  trials  winch  I  have  made,  and  winch  I  have  seen 
made  hy  others,  1  cannut  allow  myself  to  believe  thai 
ii,  powers  in  stopping  this  particular  sort  of  mortifica- 

t aie   greater  than    in  stopping   any  other  form  or 

variety  of  the  di-i  ase.     It   is  ObvlOUS,  however,   tVnm 

Mr.  Pott's  account,  thai  lux  mind  was  strongly  Im- 
preseed  with  a  very  different  opinion.  Ilis  opinion 
seems  to  me  i"  have  been  formed  from  the  results  of  a 
verj  small  Dumber  of  caw  a,  and  Ip  i  omplete  forgetful- 
neaaol  the  invaluable  observations  of  his  preceptor 
Mr.  Sharp,  with  regard  to  the  frequent  spontaneous 
stoppage  of  mortification  in  cases  in  winch  do  medi- 
cines whatevei  are  used."— (See  TTtomson'i 

on  Itifltimtnatton,  ;/.  568.) 

I  believe  thai  tins  ipecles  of  mortification  very  rarely 
attacka  both  lint  One  remarkable  Instance  of  auob 
,-m  "i  euro  nee,  bovt  ever,  1  attended  In  the  summer  of 
1838  with  Mi.  Hughes  of  Holbora;  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  subject  of  the  disease  was  also  visited 
by  Sir  A-ticv  Cooper.  Both  feet  and  legs  wen  ai 
tacked,  and  gradual!]  deetroyi  A  marly  up  to  the  knees. 
The  patient  lived  a  month  after  the  commencement  of 
the  disorder.    During  must  of  tins  time  the  pulse  was 

from    100 13 130;  and   the  stomach   so  little  disturbed, 

that  the  paucut  need  generally  to  eat  a  mutton  chop 


fur  dinner  until  the  last  two  or  three  days  preceding  his 
death.  Until  the  final  stage,  there  was  scarcely  any 
delirium.  Two  circumstances  were  particularly  no- 
ticed ;  first,  that  the  disease  never  extended  itself 
without  being  preceded  hy  violent  pains  in  the  parts 
about  to  he  destroyed,  so  that  a  judgment  could  always 
be  formed  beforehand  from  tne  degree  of  suffering, 
whether  the  spreading  of  the  disorder  would  be  consi- 
derable or  not.  Secondly,  that  the  process  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  us  appearances  in  one  leg,  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  exhibited  in  the  other.  In  the  left, 
the  disorder  began  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  toes, 
and  followed  the  course  described  by  Pott ;  in  the  right, 
a  general  diminution  of  the  temperature  of  the  foot 
and  leg  was  the  first  thing  noticed,  without  any  disco- 
louration of  the  skin,  or  any  vesications  or  spot  on  the 
toes.  The  coldness,  after  increasing  very  much,  was 
followed  hy  total  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  parts,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  every  other  action 
in  them;  the  flesh  being  little  more  changedin  its  ap- 
pearance than  that  of  the  limb  of  a  dead  subject. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  external  or  local  treatment  of 
mortification,  the  first  indication  consists  in  removing, 
If  possible,  such  external  causes  as  may  have  occa- 
sioned, or  kept  up  the  disorder ;  as  the  compression  of 
bandages,  ligatures,  tumours,  all  irritating  substances, 
&c. 

When  mortification  arises  from  inflammation,  which 
still  prevails  in  a  considerable  degree,  it  is  evident  that 
the  (had  part  itself  only  claims  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  that  the  principal  desideratum  is  to  prevent 
the  mortification  from  spreading  to  the  living  circum- 
ference, by  lessening  the  inflammation  present.  Hence, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  application  of  linen  wet 
with  the  saturnine  lotion,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
continued  evaporation,  from  the  inflamed  parts  sur- 
rounding the  mortified  flesh,  musl  be  ]usl  as  proper  as 
If  the  mortification  itself  did  not  exist,  and  were  quite 
out  of  all  cuii-nl. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an  eminent  man 
(Hunter),  that  the  local  treatment  of  mortification 
(meaning  that  in  consequence  of  inflammation)  baa 
been  aa  absurd  as  the  constitutional  ;  scarifications 
li:i\  i-  been  made  down  to  the  living  parts,  in  order  that 

stimulating  and  antiseptic  medicines  might  be  applied 

to  them;   such  as  turpentines,  the  warmer   balsams, 

ami  sometimes  the  essential  oils.    Warm  fomentations 

have  been  also  applied,  as  being  congenial  i"  life  ;  but 
warmth  always  Ini  reasea  action,  and  should  therefore 
be  well  adjusted  to  the  case  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
cold  debilitates  or  lessens  powers,  when  carried  too 
far,  though  it  first  lessens  action.  Stimulants  aie  like- 
wise Improper,  as  the  actions  are  already  loo  violent. 
I  to  keep  the  parts  cool,  and  all  the  applica- 
tions should  be  cold.  In  cases  of  mortification  from 
Inflammation,  good  effects  have  also  been  seen  to 
arise  from  the  topical  as  well  as  internal  employment 
of  opium. 

Hut  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  however  proper 
the  employment  of  cold  applications  may  be  in  prin 
ciple,  in  cases  of  mortification  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, fomentations  and  emollient  poultices  are  most 
commonly  preferred  in  practice. 

Resides  common  poultices,  there  are  several  others 
which  have  acquired  great  celebrity  as  topical  applica- 
tions in  cases  of  mortification,  Of  this  kind  are  the 
cataplasms  carbonia,*  cataplasma  cerevisie.t  and  the 
cataplasms  effervescens.t  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
perhaps,  they  answer  better  than  any  others. 

With  respect  to  stimulating  and  spirituous  applica- 
liuns,  such  as  brandy,  spirit  of  wine,  balsams,  resins, 
and  aromatic  subataneee,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a  vast  number  of  authors,  they  are  nearly 
abandoned  by  modern  practitioners.  Though  such 
things  are  indeed  really  useful  in  preserving  dead  ani- 
mal substances  from  becoming  putrid,  a  very  little 


*  Prepared  by  mixing  about  3  ij.  of  finely  powdered 
wood-charcoal  With  half  a  pound  of  the  common  lin- 
seed  poultice. 

1  Prepared  by  stirring  into  the  grounds  of  strong 
beer  .as  much  oatmeal  as  will  make  the  mass  of  a  suit- 
ahle  consistence. 

t  Prepared  by  stirring  into  an  infusion  of  malt  as 
much  oatmeal  as  will  render  the  substance  of  a  pro- 
per thickness,  and  then  adding  about  a  spoonful  of 
jest. 
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knowledge  of  the  animal  economy  is  requisite  to  make  us 
understand  that  they  cannot  act  in  this  manner  on  parts 
Mill  endued  with  vitality ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
must  have  highly  prejudicial  effects  in  the  cases  under 
consideration,  by  reason  of  the  violent  irritation  which 
they  always  excite,  when  applied  to  the  living  fibres. 
It  may  indeed  be  justifiable  now  and  then  to  apply 
spirituous  applications  to  the  dead  parts  themselves, 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  fetid  effluvia,  which, 
by  contaminating  the  air,  have  some  share  in  injuring 
the  patient's  health:  but  the  greatest  care  is  requisite 
to  keep  these  stimulants  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  living  surfaces  around  and  beneath  the 
sloughs. 

A  few  surgeons,  however,  still  place  confidence  in 
stimulating  applications.  "  In  the  less  acute  and  more 
chronic  cases  of  gangrenous  inflammation,  as  in  ma- 
lignant erysipelas  and  carbuncle,  in  the  gangrene  of  the 
toes  and  feet  of  old  people,  in  the  sphacelating  state  of 
hospital  gangrene,  and  in  severely  contused  wounds, 
in  which  gangrene  and  sphacelus  have  supervened, 
the  emollient  poultice,  which  is  applied  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  dead  parts,  niay  have  an  addition 
made  to  it  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  unguen- 
tuin  resinosum,  or  even  of  oil  of  turpentine  itself.  In 
the  more  severe  of  these  cases,  where  we  have  reason 
to  dread  the  extension  of  the  sphacelus,  warm  dress- 
ings, as  they  have  been  termed,  which  are  formed  by 
dipping  pledgets  of  charpic  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  the  unguentum  resinosum  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, may  be  applied,  of  a  temperature  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear  without  pain;  and  over  these  we 
may  lay  an  emollient  poultice,  of  a  large  size  and  soft 
consistence. 

"After  the  sphacelus  stops,  and  the  process  of  ul- 
ceration begins  in  the  inflamed  line  of  contact,  between 
the  dead  and  living  parts,  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  turpentine  dressings  are  too  stimulating,  and  occa- 
sion a  considerable  degree  of  pain.  When  this  hap- 
pens, we  must  either  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  tur- 
pentine in  the  dressings,  or  remove  it  altogether,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Besides  the  pain,  a  consi- 
derable extension  of  the  ulceration  would  be,  in  gene- 
ral, the  effect  of  continuing  these  applications  after 
they  begin  to  produce  uneasiness.  The  ulcerating  sur- 
face is,  in  the  progress  of  separation,  liable  to  pass, 
under  every  mode  of  treatment,  into  the  state  of  a 
painful  and  irritable  ulcer ;  and  in  this  state  it  may  re- 
quire to  be  treated  with  decoctions  of  poppy  heads,  or 
with  the  application  of  the  turnip,  carrot,  fresh  hem- 
lock leaf,  stale  beer,  fermenting  poultices,  &c." — (See 
Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  577,  578.) 

Hospital  gangrene  is  undoubtedly  a  case  that  re- 
quires powerful  applications,  like  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  or  the  undiluted  mineral  acids  ;  and,  in  Guy's 
Hospital,  phagedenic  sloughing  ulcers  are  usually 
treated  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  with  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  50 
drops  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of 
the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  He  speaks  also  of  a 
port  wine  poultice  as  an  excellent  application.  The 
cases  termed  sloughing  phagedena  by  Mr.  Welbank, 
and  considered  hy  him  as  analogous  to  hospital  gan- 
grene, may  be  cured  by  dressing  them  with  the  undi- 
luted nitric  acid.— (-See  Hospital  Gangrene.)  I  con- 
ceive that  it  has  only  been  in  hospital  gangrene,  and 
other  cases  of  sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers,  that  va- 
rious acids,  diluted  or  undiluted,  other  caustic  sub- 
stances, and  the  actual  cautery,  have  proved  really 
serviceable.  The  muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  six  times 
jts  quantity  of  water,  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Van  Swieten,  who  applied  it  after  making  scarifi- 
cations. In  this  manner,  he  stopped  a  sloughing  dis- 
ease extending  all  over  the  scrotum  and  penis.  This 
author  strongly  recommends  the  same  topical  applica- 
tion to  the  gangrenous  state  of  the  gums  in  cases  of 
scurvy.  In  this  kind  of  case,  he  mixed  the  muriatic 
jcid  with  honey,  in  various  proportions ;  sometimes  he 
even  employed  the  pure  acid  itself  for  touching  the 
parts  which  were  likely  to  slough.  It  is  also  by  sup- 
posing that  the  diseases  referred  to  were  of  a  phage- 
denic character,  that  I  account  for  the  good  effects  im- 
puted by  Dr.  Kirkland  and  others,  in  cases  of  mortifi- 
cation, to  another  still  more  active  caustic,  namely,  a 
solution  of  mercury  in  nitrous  acid,  with  which  the 
edges  of  the  living  flesh  were  touched.  At  all  events, 
if  the  diseases  were  common  cases  of  sloughing,  I  in- 
fer that  such  remedies  were  not  really  necessary,  and . 


that  nature  triumphed  both  over  the  disease  and  Hi. 
supposed  remedy.  The  following  is  a  case  related  i!l 
Dr.  Kirkland  :  ' 

A  man  met  with  a  fracture  of  the  forearm  and  Hie 
ends  of  the  bones  projected  through  the  integumenu 
The  fracture  was  very  expeditiously  reduced-  but  at 
the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  whole  arm  seemed  ii 
be  completely  mortified  up  to  the  shoulder.  Ampnia' 
tion  was  performed  as  near  the  joint  as  possible  ami 
the  stump,  which  had  mortified  as  far  as  the  acromion 
was  cauterized.  The  following  day  the  niortificaiioi! 
had  reached  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  scapula.  A 
little  of  the  solution  of  mercury  in  nitrous  acid  was 
now  applied  by  means  of  a  probe  along  the  edges  of 
the  parts  affected,  and  from  this  moment  the  disorder 
made  no  farther  progress.  This  cauterizing  was  re- 
peated every  day  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  days.  The 
sloughs  and  even  the  scapula  itself  were  detached  and 
the  patient  got  well. 

On  the  continent  liquid  caustics  are  sometimes  used 
as  topical  applications  to  gangrenous  diseases,  more 
especially,  however,  in  cases  of  hospital  gangreue  and 
malignant  carbuncle.  Of  this  last  disorder  Larrey  has 
recorded  a  very  dangerous  example,  in  which  he  ef- 
fected a  cure  by  first  cutting  away  as  much  of  the 
sloughs  as  possible,  and  then  applying  to  the  disorgan- 
ized surface  liquid  caustics.  Under  the  use  of  emol- 
lients two  persons  had  already  fallen  victims  to  the 
disease  in  the  same  family. — (See  Mim.  dt  Chir.  MtU- 
taire,  t.  \,p.  53.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  cautery,  Celsus  recom- 
mended it  to  be  applied  to  the  line  which  separates 
the  dead  parts  from  those  which  are  still  living,  when- 
ever medicines,  and  particularly  topical  emollient  ap- 
plications, failed  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order. Pouteau  ventured  to  revive  this  practice,  which 
had  been  entirely  exploded  from  modem  surgery,  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  method  would  have  llie 
most  beneficial  effects  in  cases  of  erysipelatous  gan- 
grene, which  is  so  often  seen  in  hospitals  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds.  For  this  purpose  he  recommends 
cauterizing  chiefly  the  edges  of  such  parts  as  are  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  are  on  the  point  of  perishing:  and 
he  advises  this  to  be  done  with  a  heated  iron  or  boil- 
ing oil,  and  to  repeat  the  cauterizing  of  the  dead  parts 
at  every  time  of  dressing  them,  until  the  sensation  of 
heat  is  even  felt  with  a  certain  degree  of  force  in  the 
sound  pans.  The  whole  of  the  affected  part  is  after- 
ward to  be  covered  with  a  large  emollient  poultice. 

Pouteau  relates  a  case  of  anthrax  which  took  place 
on  a  woman's  cheek,  and  which  he  cured  in  the 
above  manner.  The  tumour,  which  on  the  third  day 
was  quite  black,  and  as  large  as  a  walnut,  was  accom- 
panied by  an  erysipelatous  oedema,  which  extendrd 
over  the  whole  cheek,  eyelids,  and  front  of  the  neck. 
Pouteau,  after  having  opened  the  tumour  in  different 
directions  with  a  lancet,  introduced  the  red-hot  cautery, 
and  repeated  the  application  several  times,  until  the 
heat  was  felt  by  the  sound  flesh.  The  patient  felt  her- 
self very  much  relieved  immediately  after  this  had 
been  done ;  an  oppressive  headache,  and  a  very  afflict- 
ing sense  of  strangulation,  which  she  had  before  expe- 
rienced, were  got  rid  of,  and  in  ten  days  more  the 
slough  was  detached  on  the  occurrence  of  suppuration. 
—(.Encyclopedic  Melhodique,  Partie  Chirurgicale,  Art. 
Gangrene.) 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  species  of  mortification,  hos- 
pital gangrene  is  that  for  which  the  use  of  caustics  and 
the  actual  cautery  itself  has  had  the  most  numerous 
and  respectable  advocates.  The  heated  iron  is  even 
now  employed  by  the  first  surgeons  of  Paris  for  this 
particular  case.— (See  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools 
of  Paris,  by  J.  Cross,  p.  84;  and  Hospital  Gangrene.) 

The  foregoing  observations  are  introduced  into  this 
work,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  left  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  violent  measures  have  been  adopted  in  cases 
of  mortification,  and  the  account  is  not  given  in  order 
that  such  practice  may  be  again  imitated,  except  per- 
haps in  certain  cases  of  phagedena  and  hospital  gan- 
grene, cases  in  which  the  most  powerful  local  applica- 
tions seem  indispensable.— (See  Hospital  ^""/l"1' 
and  JVitric  JJcid.)  The  common  employment  of  these 
terrible  applications,  viz.  the  actual  cautery,  the  unfli 
luted  mineral  acids  and  boiling  oils,  is  as  unscientinc 
and  unnecessarily  painful  as  it  Is  unproductive  ot  an] 
essential  good.  The  grand  object  in  almost  every  rase 
of  mortificatior.  is  to  diminish  the  irritation  of  the  pan* 
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in  immediate  contact  with  those  already  dead.  'I'lus 
la  indicated,  )M1  the  pari*  still  alive  and  so  situated 
■ 1 1011  id  eieatilenrr  it"'  tame  fate  u  tin  contiguous  ones. 
in  atoatei  tba  other  eaaea  specined  by  l>r.  Thomaon, 
my  experience  leada  me  lo  prefer  emollient  soothing 
applli  annus,  DOM  "I  wliich  are  stronger  tlian  the 
cataptoana  earboato,  or  tin;  stale  beer,  fermenting, 
hemlock,  or  cariot  poultices.  When  the  process  by 
wIhi  in  Betougfa  iadetaehad  hi  somewhat  advanced,  I 

Ii.i v>-  awn  ■  weak  solution  of  the  extract  of  opium  in 
water  [ml  under  the  emollient  poultice,  along  the  line 

oi  ■  paratlon,  glva  i  onaiderable  ease,  at  the  same  time 
thai  n  anoaiCW  to  promote  the  clianges  by  which  the 
ill  ail  parti  were  loo-,  in  ii. 

in  the  gangrene  produced  i>y  pressure  and  weakness, 
in  persona  who  an-  compelled  pydlacaaca  and  injuries 
to  in  ioi  weeks  and  nootnj  in  one  poetare,  the  mode 

ot  treatment  is  a  matter  ol  extreme  importance,  and 
frequently  maki  I  tba  dill"  reuee  of  life  01  dl  atli  to  the 

pooi  sufferer.  Tola  ejection  usually  has  its  seat  in 
pans  uhuii  are  bal  thinly  covered  with  muscular 
Bean,  ii  oaeuai  laanurda  iba  latter  atagea  of  long-con- 
tinued febrile  dlaeaaes,  u  after  typhus  or  beetle  fever, 
attended  with  tedious  auppnratlona ;  or  even  without 
Hi...-  fevers,  a-  in  paralysis,  and  in  very  bad  compound 
fracturea,  However,  aa  Dr.  Thomson  obeervea,  there 
are  two  forma  of  dtaeaae  artolng  from  preaaare  which 
have  not  atwaya  bean  accurately  discriminated.  One 
oi  iheaa  is  tba  preceding  aort  or  aloughlng;  the  other 
is   a  (haled,  excoriated,  and   ulcerated  state  of  the 

S (times  iincleanliness  tends  to  catiBe  this  sort  of 

mortification,  thai  la,  when  the  urine  weta  the  patient'a 

When  this  is  the  case,  such  irritation  must  be 

prevented  by  every  possible  means.    If  the  skin  be 

excoriated  and  broken,  the  powder  of -tatty,  or  lapis 

calat aris,  should  he  sprinkled  over  the  part ;  or  if 

an  ointment  be  required,  says  Dr.  Thomaon,  thoae 

wliu  h  contain  '/.inc.  or   lead  are  the  liest.      Hut  when 

tin  ulceration  threatens  to  I  Mend,  these  remedies  are 
to  be  laid  aetde,  and  an  emollient,  hemlock,  carrot,  or 

fermenting  poultice  used.— (P.  580.)  1  haveaei  n,  In  the 

Irritable  slate  of  such  ulceration,  the  solution  of  opium 
mill,  i  i  common  Unseed  poultice  do  more  good  than 
anv  oiiin  application. 

No  a.  Cooper  recommends  the  application  of  ter- 
pentine.   Bo times  be  usee  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 

cainplioraii  d  spirit 

lint  no  topical  remedies  will  in  any  of  these  casea 
avail,  unleaa  the  chief  cauae  of  the  disorder  be  re- 

This  is  tol fleeted  by  change  of  position, 

and    laying    pillows  and   cushions  of  the  soliest  male 

onvenlenl  places  under  the  patient;  not  di- 
rectly under  the  disease  itself,  hut  in  situations  where 
the)  will  tend  to  raise  the  parts  affected  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  bedding.  A  circular  hollow  pillow  will 
ompUata  tins  Important  object;  but  whenpos- 
■Ible  an  entire  change  or  posture  is  to  be  preferred. 

When  ■pheceluaaucceedatn  gangrene  from  pressure, 
I  have  often  seen  camphorated  spirit  applied;  hut 
never  with  decided  advantage.  A  common  emollient 
poultice,  and  In  very  had  cases  the  topical  use  of  the 
eolation  of  opium  along  ilie  living  margin,  are  the 
means  upon  whii  h  I  place  the  most  reliance,  care 
being  taken  to  improve  the  general   health,  without 

whuh  grand  Indication  neither  the  removal  of  the 

fOOl  lie  \  utiles  of  any  dressings  will  answer, 
ir  Thomaon  speaks  most  highly  of  the  fermenting 
poultice,  which  1  believe  to  he  in  these  cases  an  excel- 
lent application.  He  confesses,  however,  that  lie  has 
sometimes  found  it  too  stimulating,  and  been  obliged  to 
Substitute  the  simple  emollient,  carrot,  or  turnip  poul- 

When  mortification  arises  from  cold,  every  sort  of 
warm  emollient  application  must  be  avoided,  and  cold 

•rater,  or  even  snow  or  toe,  employed.— (See  Chil 
Metaa.) 

The  local  treatment  of  the  mortification  of  the  toes 
and  lei  t.  as  described  by  Mr.  I'ott,  has  been  already 
considered,  and  is  that  to  which  my  observations  in- 
cline me  to  give  'he  preference. 

The  gangrenoua  affection  of  the  pudenda,  to  which 
female  children  are  liable,  was  successfully  treated  by 
Mr.  K.  Wood,  by  apphuiL'  the  liquor  plumb!  acet. 
dilutns  in  a  lipid  stale,  and  bread  jioultices  made  with 
the  same  lotion.  As  soon  as  the  ulcers  became  clean, 
ihey  were  dies»ed  with  the  un^ueiitum  atata,    (Bee 


Med.  Chtr.  Trans,  vol.  7.)  Other  cases  which  also 
ended  well  have  been  dressed  with  lint  dipped  in  cam- 
phorated spirit,  and  covered  with  a  poultice ;  or,  at 
first,  poultices  made  with  the  opium  lotion,  and  after 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs  the  ulcer  was  dressed 
with  port  wine  and  decoction  of  bark  in  equal  pro- 
portions. In  some  cases,  however,  mild  stimuli  proved 
injurious. — (James  on  Inflammation,  p.  289.) 

JJeep  scarifications  in  the  integuments.  The  ma- 
jority of  authors  who  treat  of  mortification  recom- 
mend this  plan  in  all  cases.  They  even  advise  the 
incisions  to  be  made  down  to  the  sound  parts,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  application  of  topical  stimulants,  and 
to  favour  the  operation  of  the  supposed  antiseptic 
qualities  of  these  dressings.  But  with  the  exception 
of  cases  in  which  the  gangrenous  parts  lie  under  an 
Bponenroaia,  or  others  in  w  Inch  the  integuments  which 
have  escaped  destruction  cover  a  mixture  of  matter 
and  slouiihy  cellular  substanoe,  cither  in  consequence 
of  foregoing  inflammation  or  any  other  cause,  mk!i  as 
the  extravasation  of  urine  in  the  scrotum,  all  scarifi 
cations  wliich  penetrate  as  far  as  the  living  parte,  are 
often  productive  of  tin- most  serious  mischief  instead 
of  advantage.  Such  incisions  cannot  be  practised 
without  occasioning  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  pro- 
ducing Inflammation,  which  often  makes  the  moriifi- 
cation  spread  still  farther.  But  as  parts  which  are  in 
a  complete  state-  of  sphacelus  are  absolutely  extraneous 
substances  in  regard  to  those  which  still  retain  their 
vitality,  all  such  portion  of  them  as  is  already  loose 
should  be  removed.  By  lessening  the  size  of  the  pitrid 
mass  the  fetor  is  diminished,  an  outlet  may  sometimes 
be  made  for  the  escape  ot  a  L'reat  deal  of  putrid  dis- 
charge, which  being  confined  might  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  neighbouring  living  parts,  and  the  latter  are 
enabled  to  free  themselves  more  easily  from  the  rest  of 
the  sloughs. 

The  too  common  practice  of  accelerating  with  a 
cutting  instrument  the  separation  of  the  mollified 
parts,  previously  to  the  completion  of  the  process  by 
which  nature  breaks  the  connexion  between  lliem  and 
the  living  flesh,  in  general  ought  10  lie  strongly  repro- 
bated, as  causing  unnecessary  pain  and  Irritation,  and 

creating  the  iisk  of  a  renewal  of  the  sloughing.  As 
far  aa  my  experience  goes,  gangrenoee  phagede  a  is 

the  only  instance  in  which  il  seems  useful   to    leniuve 

the  alougha  before  they  are  loose,  so  as  to  lei  the  topical 

us  extend  their  action  without  delay  lo  the 
subjacent  living  surface.— (Bee  Hospital  Otngrtme.) 
I'ott's  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  danger  and  in- 
ntility  of  cutting  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  in  tho 
mortification  of  the  toes  and  feet,  have  been  already 
stated. 

If  the  surgeon  prudently  let  nature  work,  without 
disturbing  her,  the  separation  of  the  mortified  from  tho 
living  parls  will  soon  follow  the  establishment  of  In- 
flammation and  suppuration  at  the  edges  of  the  slough. 

But  when  the  whole  thickness  of  a  limb  is  affected 
with  mortification,  ought  the  surgeon  to  leave  things 
lo  nature?  or  ought  he  to  have  recourse  to  amputa- 
tion'? 

In  general,  the  performance  of  amputation  is  indis- 
pensable; not  that  nature  would  not  In  many  instances 
detach  the  sphacelated  part,  but  because  a  great  length 
of  lime  would  he  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
process,  and  a  serviceable  stump  would  rarely  be  left. 

Another  important  question  then  arises,  should  the 
surgeon  amputate  while  the  mortification  is  in  a  spread- 
ing state?  Or  ought  he  to  defer  the  operation  until  the 
line  of  separation  begins  lo  form  between  the  dead 
and  living  parts  ? 

In  the  mortification  of  the  toes  and  foot,  in  old  per- 
sons, Sir  A.  Cooper  forbids  amputation  whether  there 
be  healthy  granulations  or  not,  and  he  declares  that  if 
the  operation  be  done,  mortification  of  the  stump  and 
the  patient'a  death  will  certainly  follow. 

"  Amputation  (says  a  distinguished  professor)  was 
long  retarded  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  which 
could  be  employed  to  prevent  the  extension  of  gan- 
grene. This  practice,  however,  has  not  received  the 
sanction  of  experience ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
generally  found,  wherever  it  has  been  practised,  in 
either  acute  or  chronic  gangrene,  to  accelerate  much 
the  progress  of  the  disease;  and  in  this  way  to  hasten 
the  death  of  the  patient.  The  parts  which  w-ere  dt 
vide.l  in  amputation,  though  al  a  distance  from  a 
spreading  gangrene  and  from  sphacelus,  were  (MM 
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speedily  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  affection  for 
which  the  operation  had  been  performed.  Till,  there- 
fore, the  adhesive  inflammation  comes  on,  and  a  dis- 
tinctly marked  separation  of  the  dead  from  the  sound 
parts  takes  place,  amputation  is  in  few  if  in  any  cases 
of  mortification  admissible.  We  never  know  pre- 
viously to  this  where  a  gangrene  or  sphacelus  is  to 
■top,  nor  whether  the  powers  of  the  constitution  be 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  injury  that  the  mortification 
has  inflicted.  Even  when  the  adhesive  inflammation 
comes  on,  it  is  in  most  cases  best  to  allow  some  time 
to  elapse  before  we  operate,  partly  with  a  view  to  give 
time  for  the  constitutional  symptoms  to  abate ;  in  other 
instances,  to  allow  the  patient's  strength  to  be  recruited 
by  nourishment  and  cordials;  and  partly  also  with  a 
view  to  learn  whether  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
be  indeed  capable  of  so  great  a  fresh  shock  as  that 
which  amputation  must  necessarily  occasion." — (See 
Thomson's  Lectures,  p.  582.) 

According  to  Richter,  there  is  never  any  certainty 
that  we  are  amputating  in  living  parts.  Mortification 
rapidly  ascends  along  the  cellular  substance  surround- 
ing the  large  blood-vessels,  and  is  frequently  much 
more  extensive  internally  than  external  appearances 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  The  adjacent  surface, 
still  apparently  alive,  is  often  so  affected  that  it  must 
inevitably  slough,  though  at  present  it  may  not  actually 
have  sphacelated.  The  surgeon  imagines  that  ampu- 
tation is  performed  on  living  parts,  but  soon  afterward 
discovers  that  he  has  been  dividing  those  which  are 
dead  The  operation,  he  observes,  can  do  no  good, 
while  the  mortification  is  in  a  spreading  state,  and  it 
may  do  considerable  mischief.  The  disorder  continues 
to  extend,  because  its  cause  still  operates,  and  this  is 
not  removable  by  amputation.  If  the  operation  be 
now  injudiciously  undertaken,  the  sphacelus  invades 
the  wound,  and  is  the  more  certainly  mortal,  as  the 
stance  has  been  farther  weakened  by  amputation  and 
its  consequences. 

Many  mortifications,  especially  those  which  arise 
from  external  causes,  very  often  spontaneously  stop 
and  separate.  But  the  place  where  this  will  happen 
can  never  be  foreseen.  By  amputating  in  this  circum- 
stance we  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  nature  in  her 
salutary  work,  and  rendering  the  disorder  fatal. 

The  following  are  the  only  cases  in  which  Richter 
allows  that  the  use  of  the  kni  fe  is  justifiable  and  proper. 
There  exists  a  species  of  sphacelus  which  rapidly  oc- 
casions death  before  it  is  yet  of  great  extent.  Here, 
indeed,  amputation  might  be  really  advisable ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  is  unfortunately  never  disclosed  be- 
fore the  fatal  catastrophe.  Were  it  not  for  the  opera- 
tion, some  external  injuries  would  be  inevitably  fol- 
lowed by  mortification.  In  such  cases,  early  amputa- 
tion is  evidently  proper;  for  the  simple  incision  is  at- 
tended with  less  danger  than  sphacelus.  Somelimes,says 
Richter,  a  sphacelus  spontaneously  stops.  This  hap- 
pens most  frequently  in  cases  which  originate  from  an 
external  cause,  such  as  a  violent  contusion,  burn,  &c. 
But  the  occurrence  is  not  restricted  to  this  kind  of 
case,  nor  is  it  invariably  attendant  on  it.  When  there 
are  no  other  occasional  causes  present,  the  mortifica- 
tion does  not  readily  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  con- 
tusion or  violent  burn ;  but  the  interference  of  surgery 
can  hardly  ever  put  a  stop  to  its  progress,  before  it  has 
spread  as  far  as  the  extent  of  the  local  injury. — {Jln- 
fangsgriinde  der  Wundarmeykunst,  b.  1,  leap.  3.) 

How  different  are  the  doctrines  of  Baron  Larrey  upon 
this  subject  from  those  entertained  by  Richter,  and, 
indeed,  the  generality  of  eminent  modern  surgeons! 
"  Writers  on  gangrene,  or  sphacelus  of  the  extremities 
(says  Larrey),  indiscriminately  recommend  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  sphacelated  limb  never  (o  be  undertaken 
before  the  mortification  is  bounded  or  limited  by  a 
reddish  circle,  forming  a  true  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  dead  and  living  parts.  This  circumstance 
can  only  occur  in  a  case  of  spontaneous  gangrene 
from  an  internal  cause;  or  if  it  happens,  as  is  very 
unusual,  in  a  case  arising  from  a  wound,  its  progress  is 
different,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly  imprudent  to 
wait  for  it.  The  gangrene  from  external  injuries 
almost  always  continues  to  spread;  the  infection  be- 
comes general ;  and  the  patient  dies." — (Mem.  de  Chir. 
Militaire,  t.  3,  p.  142.)  Respecting  the  want  of  founda- 
tion for  this  hypothesis  of  infection,  I  need  here  offer 
no  remarks,  having  already  expressed  my  opinion  upon 
it  in  a  foregoing  page.    On  the  other  hand,  Larrey 


asserts,  that,  in  the  dry  or  spontaneous  gangrene  »h 
sorption  takes  place  with  more  difficulty,  and  it  £ ,  . 
uncommon  to  see  the  sphacelated  parts  separate  i> 
the  living  ones  by  the  powers  of  nature  alone  withm,'! 
the  general  functions  being  impaired.    He  utm  Hi 
there  is  a  manilest  difference  between  what  lie  ten 
the  traumatic  and  the  spontaneous  gangrene  or  i" 
other  words,  between  the  humid  gangrene  froni'an'ei" 
ternal  cause,  and  the  dry  gangrene,  which  ordinarilv 
proceeds  from  an  internal  cause.— (P.  148.) 

In  cases  of  mortification,  arising  from  external  in 
juries,  Larrey  maintains,  that, "  notwithstanding  anv 
thing  that  writers  and  practitioners  may  allege  to  the 
contrary,  we  should  not  hesitate  about  promptly  per- 
forming amputation,  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  tlie 
operation  is  decidedly  established.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  the  stump  will  fae  Beized 
with  gangrene,  as  in  the  spontaneous  mortification 
which  has  not  ceased  to  spread,  because  the  trau- 
matic gangrene,  after  having  arisen  from  a  local 
cause,  is  only  propagated  by  absorption,  and  a  suc- 
cessive affection  of  the  texture  of  parts  by  continuity 
of  the  vessels.  Amputation,  performed  in  a  proper 
situation,  stops  the  progress  and  fatal  consequences  of 
the  disorder. 

"  Supposing  then  the  lower  half  of  the  leg  should  be 
affected  with  sphacelus,  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot 
injury,  attended  with  a  violent  contusion  of  the  part, 
and  a  forcible  concussion  of  the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
ligaments,  if  the  skin  is  elsewhere  uninjured,  the  ope- 
ration may  be  done  in  the  place  of  election,  without 
any  fear  of  the  stump  becoming  gangrenous,  notwith- 
standing the  cellular  membrane  of  the  upper  parlof 
the  member  may  be  already  affected.  But  when  the 
skin  of  the  whole  leg  is  stiuck  with  mortification,  the 
operation  must  be  done  on  the  thigh  and  no  time 
should  be  lost.  The  same  practice  is  applicable  to  the 
upper  extremities.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
a  limb  affected  with  stupor  for  one  that  is  actually 
sphacelated.  In  the  first  case  warmth,  motion,  and 
sensibility  are  still  retained,  although  the  skin  may  be 
blackish  and  the  parts  may  be  swollen.  Besides,  if 
there  were  any  doubt,  it  would  be  proper  to  try  at 
first  tonic  repellent  applications,  and  cordial  medi- 
cines, &c." — (See  Jittm.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  3,  j>. 
152,  153.) 

When  amputation  has  been  practised,  this  author 
recommends  the  exhibition  of  bark,  good  wine,  tonica, 
&c.  in  order  to  promote  the  good  effects  of  the  opera- 
tion.—(P.  154.) 

"  The  facts  (says  Larrey)  which  I  shall  relate  in  the 
course  of  this  dissertation  will  prove,  I  think,  in  an 
incontestable  manner,  the  truth  of  the  principle  which 
I  lay  down,  that  when  gangrene  is  the  result  of  i  me- 
chanical cause,  and  puts  the  patient's  life  in  danger, 
amputation  ought  to  be  performed  without  waiting 
until  the  disorder  has  ceased  to  spread. 

"  I  have  been  a  witness  of  the  deatli  of  several  in- 
dividuals, from  too  rigorous  an  adherence  to  the  con- 
trary precept;  and,  at  length,  grievously  impressed 
with  this  loss,  I  had  long  ago  determined  to  depart 
from  an  axiom  which  was  always  considered  by  me  as 
false.  Besides,  following  the  maxim  of  Celaus,  I  pre- 
ferred employing  an  uncertain  remedy,  rather  than 
abandon  the  patient  to  an  inevitable  death.  Saliusest 
enim  anccps  auxilium  ezperiri  qudm  nullum. 

"I  made  the  first  attempt  at  Toulon,  in  the  year 
179C,  upon  a  soldier,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
contusion  of  the  foot,  was  afflicted  with  a  gangrenous 
ulcer,  which  soon  threw  the  whole  part  into  a  sphace- 
lated state.  While  the  mortification  was  yet  spreading, 
I  resolved  to  amputate  the  leg.  The  success  of  the 
operation  surpassed  my  expectations ;  the  stump 
healed ;  and  in  less  than  forty-five  days  the  patient  got 
quite  well.    This  case  served  to  encourage  me. 

"During  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  1801, 
a  second  case,  very  analogous  to  the  preceding,  oc- 
curred in  my  practice;  it  happened  in  a  dragoon  of  the 
18th  regiment,  whose  forearm  and  afterward  arm  spha- 
celated, in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the 
articulation  of  the  left  arm.  The  mortification  bad 
extended  nearly  as  high  as  the  shoulder,  and  the  pa- 
tient's life  was  in  great  danger,  when  I  determined  to 
amputate  the  limb  at  the  shoulder- joint.  The  disorder 
was  manifestly  spreading,  and  the  patient's  brain 
already  affected,  for  he  had  symptoms  of  ataxia;  t»« 
operation,  however,  arrested  the  progress  of  the  slougu- 
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luc,  md  saved  liU  life,  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ill  Alexandria  he  «  u  qnlte  cured. 

I  i hi-  inking  of  I'lm,  M.  Ivan,  surgeon  to  his 

the  emperor,  performed  In  my  presence,  and 
hi  my  ambulance  established  at  Elcblngen,  the  ampu- 
tation ol  the  thigh  of  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  70ih 
reflmenl  oi  the  line,  the  leg  having  sphacelated  in  con- 
aequence  of  a  gun-shot  injury.  The  gangrene  was  not 
limited,  ami  evidently  extending  Itaeu  ;  yel  i J i* •  effects 
of  the  disorder  were  destroyed,  and  the  patient  was 
•  1 1 1 1 ' ■  ■  cured  on  our  return  to  Auslerlitz. 

"A  fourth  patient,  an  officer  in  the  same  regiment, 
shot  in  the  ankle  at  the  capture  of  the  same  town,  was 

i  to  my  ambulance,  in  order  to  be  dressed  :  it 
waa  the  third  day  aftei  tl  the  foot  waa  gan- 

.inil  i In-  leg  was  iwelled,  and  threatened  like- 
wise with  mortification.  Febrile  symptoms  had  also 
<  ome  on.  I  hastened  to  amputate  the  leg  a  little  above 
the  place  of  election.    The  cellular  membrane  of  the 

■tump,  Of  a  yellow  blackllh  colour,  was  already  in- 
fected with  the  gangrenous  principle  (as  Larrey  terms 

H      'ii Deration,  however,  stopped  the  progress  of 

the  mlachief;  luppuratlon  took  place  in  the  Mump; 
■ome  sloughs  were  detached;  the  wound  assumed  ■ 
i  leanei  appearance  ,  and  cicatrization  was  completed 
on  the  flfty  second  day.  The  patient  could  already 
walk  wiiii  a  wooden  leg,  when  he  caught  ihe  hospital 
fever,  which  wai  epidemic  at  (Jim,  where  he  awaited 
Ins  regiment,  and,  to  my  great  regret,  he  was  carried 
nil'  by  Ihll  disease,  alter  having  escajied  Hie  former 
danger. 

11  After  the  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  (continues 
Larrey),  several  of  my  colleagues,  surgeons  of  the  lir-l 
class,  undertook:,  In  consequence  of  my  advice  and 
the  examples  of  aucceu  which  i  had  recited  to  them, 
the  amputation  of  limbs  equally  sphacelated,  although 
tie-  mortification  was  not  limited,  rather  than  abandon 
the  patienti  to  ■  death  which  appeared  inevitable.  In 
general,  these  practitioners  experienced  the  same  suc- 

I  did  myself." — (Jinn.  dr.  Chir.  Mititaire,  t.  5, 
p   154     157.) 

In  Larrey '■  rbemolr upon  this  subject  there  are  some 
additional  tacts  and  arguments  in  favour  of  what  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  viz.  that  in  cases  of  mortification 
from  external  injuries,  If  the  patient's  life  be  In  danger, 
amputation  ought  tube  performed,  although  the  slough 
Ing  may  \  el  he  In  a  ipreading  itate.  l  must  be  content 
however,  with  having  stated  the  particulars  already 

explained,    and    t li<     nailer,   desirous   ol    inure,    must 

icier  in  Larrey'i  own  publication.    Certainly  the  facts 

\\  Inch  he  has  adduced  are  highly  important  ;  they  tend 

ti>  subvert  ■  doctrtnt  and  lo  prove  the  error  of  a  prac- 
tice winch  have  been  urged  In  forcible  terms  by  most 
ni  the  distinguished  surgeons  of  modern  tunes.  The 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Sharp  are  rendered  questionable; 
and  the  truth  of  the  positive  assertions  of  Mr.  Pott  is 

yel   a  matter  to   be  examined.     The  latter,  it   is  well 

known,  tells  us,  thai  he  has  often  seen  the  experiment 
made  of  amputating,  while  a  mortification  was  spread- 
ing, but  never  knew  it  an- wer.     Are  we  lo  conclude, 

thai  all  these  cases  winch  1'ntt  alludes  to,  were  morti- 
fications from  an  internal  cause?  Or  are  we  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  operation  tailed  from  having  been  delayed 
loo  long!  Or  must  we  imagine,  that  the  nature  of 
the  human  constitution  has  been  changed  between  the 
era  of  Pott  and  thai  of  Larrey? 

it  shuuM  he  remarked,  that  the  praciice  of  amputa- 
tion, in  cases  of  spreading  mortification,  has  generally 
pad   some   partisans    for   many  years  past;    but  the 

weight  of  authorities  has  unquestionably  been  against 
it,  and  few  surgeons  In  this  country  have  ventured  to 
deviate    from   the   advice   of  Sharp   and    Pott.     It   is 

cniioiis,  how  aver,  that  Mehee,  a  wi  iter,  who  wrote  for 
the  express  purpose  of  declaring  his  disapprobation  of 

the  early  performance  of  amputation  in  gun-shot 
wounds,  should    have  admitted   of  only  one   case  in 

which  the  operation  is  proper,  namely,  gangrene  suc- 

OWfltnf  thr  iroinul  made  by  a  cannon-shst.  Here  he 
thinks  thai  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  on  the 
tiist  appearam  e  of  the  gangrene,  In  order  to  prevent  it 
from  spreading  up  the  limb.— (See  Traitiiu  Plaits 
fjtrwuw  a  I'm,  Parte,  1799.)  It  appears  that  about 
the  year   1809,   Mr.  A. C.  Hutchinson   performed  with 

mi  amputations  In  cases  of  spreading  gan- 
grene from  iron-shot  wounds.— (See  Practical  Obs.  on 

My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence  has  also  successfully  am- 


putated at  the  shoulder-joint  in  a  spreading  mortifica- 
tion of  the  aim,  the  consequence  or  external  violence. 
"  The  skin  of  the  amputated  limb  was  greenish  and 
livid  ;  but  the  cuticle  not  yet  detached.  The  cellular 
substance  distended  with  air,  and  with  a  discoloured 
offensive  sanies;  its  appearance  was  not  quite  natural 
where  Ihe  incision  look  place;  it  was  yellowish  and 
anasarcous.  Small  effusions  of  blood  were  observed 
here  and  there  in  the  course  of  the  nerves ;  even  as 
high  as  the  amputated  part.  No  coagulation  of  blood 
in  any  of  the  arteries,  even  down  to  the  ulnar  and 
digital  branches.  All  the  soil  parts  were  discoloured, 
dark  red,  and.  livid,  and  a  frothy,  leddish  fluid  issued 
on  incision."  This  case  had  the  most  favourable  ter- 
mination, and  it  clearly  proves,  that  the  humid  kind  of 
gangrene  which  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject  from  severe 
local  injury,  which  so  rapidly  affects  a  whole  limb, 
and  reaches  the  trunk  in  a  few  hours,  must  constitute 
an  exception  to  the  general  maxim,  that  amputation 
should  never  be  done  before  a  line  of  separation  is 
established  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  however,  would  not  be  understood  as 
meaning  to  recommend  the  practice  in  all  instances  of 
mortification  from  local  injury.  He  conceives,  that  a 
gangrene  may  arise,  in  an  unsound  constitution,  from 
a  comparatively  slight  accident;  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  constitutional  disposition  rather 
than  of  the  local  cause.  Amputation  would  be  hope- 
less under  such  circumstances.  It  la  particularly  in  mor- 
tification following  very  severe  injury  In  a  subject  olher- 
wise healthy,  that  Mr.  Lawrence  believes  the  operation 
to  be  pioper. — (See  JMcrfico-CAir.  Trans,  vol.  6, p.  184.) 
He  also  reports  another  instance,  in  which   he  saw 

the  operation  succeed,  though  the  mortification  was  in 

a  spreading  state.  I  waa  once  consulted  in  private 
practice  about  the  propriety  of  amputating  at  the 
shoulder  in  a  spreading  mortification  Of  the  aim  from 
external  violence.  The  operation  was  done,  and  the 
patient,  who  without  II  would  certainly  have  perished 
in  a  few  hours,  lived  a  fortnight ;  at  one  time  he  had  a 
fair  prospect  of  recovery,  and  died,  not  of  gangrene  of 
the  stump,  but  in  consequence  of  a  large  abscess  over 
the  scapula. 

Among  the  experienced  approvers  of  Larrey's  ad- 
vice, I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Dr.  Ilenneii,  w  ho  has 

repeatedly  amputated  under  the  circumstances  above 

pointed  out,  without  walling  for  ihe  line  of  separation  ; 
"  ami  (says  he)  although  I  certainly  was  not  uniformly 
successful.  I  have  no  reason  to  Imagine  that  death 

was  occasioned  by  a  departure  from  the  rule  so  gene- 
rallv  laid  down  by  authors." — {On  Military  Surgery, 
p.  243,  erf.  2.) 

With  re»ard  to  the  early  performance  of  amputa 
lion,  w  here  the  substance  of  a  limb  perishes  alter  ex 
posure  to  cold,  1  find  some  difference  of  sentiment 
between  two  very  high  authorities  Thus  Schmucker 
observes:  "  The  mortification  which  comes  on  after  a 
part  has  been  frozen,  increases  so  rapidly  if  the  limb 
be  exposed  to  warmth,  that  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  its  vitality  and  organization  are  quite  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  will  now  avail  in  restoring  its 
sensibility.  Here  the  speedy  performance  of  amputa- 
tion is  the  only  means  of  preservation  to  be  depended 
upon.  In  mortification  from  an  internal  cause,  the 
case  is  different. — (See  Vermmchtt  Chirurgxsche  Schrif- 
ten,  b.  1,  p.  15,  8vo.  Berlin,  1785.)  According  to  Lar- 
rey, however,  this  species  of  gangrene  at  length  stops, 
aiid  a  line  of  separation  forms  between  the  dead  and 
healthy  parts.  If  the  disorder  be  superficial,  the 
sloufjh's  are  usually  thrown  otf  between  the  ninth  and 
thirteenth  days,  leaving  an  ulcer  of  proportionate  extent, 
that  soon  heals  up.  If  the  whole  of  the  limb  be  spha- 
celated, nature  cannot  of  herself  effect  a  cure,  or  but 
very  rarely,  the  patient  mostly  falling  a  victim  to  the 
effects  of  absorption,  when  the  sloughs  are  detached, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  lymphatics  are  opened  on  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration.  Larrey  assures  us,  that 
he  has  seen  numerous  patients  carried  off  by  this 
cause,  while  the  examples  of  a  spontaneous  cure  were 
exceedingly  few,  and  in  these  the  stump  was  left 
irregular,  and  unfit  for  bearing  the  pressure  of  a 
wooden  leg.  He  agrees,  therefore,  with  the  generality 
of  surgeons,  that  it  is  in  these  instances  advantageous 
to  amputate  the  mortified  portion  of  the  limb  Ant  not 
before  the  cztrvsion  of  the  gangrt  nc  has  ceased,  andtkt 
mischief  i»  bounded  by  an  inflammatory  line. -Ifitif 
JUem.  dc  Chir.  Mil-  t.  3,  p.  bo-7-2) 
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In  the  article  imputation,  notice  has  been  taken  of  a  i  turn  of  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia  latifolia     Th 

'      which  Baron  Percy  employs  is  made  of  the  stalk  nf 
the  great  sunflower,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  nitre  all 

afr*>rwArH  well  dried  •   r.nttnn.    In.,..,..,....    „;„:._  .  '    n0 


sloughing  which  commences  in  the  foot,  and  extends    which  Baron  Percy  employs  is  made  of  the  stalk 
up  the  leg,  and  sometimes  follows  gun-shot  injuries  of    fh°  <""<"  ■nndrami  =.,-,1™,!  i„  „  „_t. 
the  thigh,  which  involve  the  femoral  artery 


this  is  a 
case  particularly  instanced  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  re- 
quiring the  very  early  performance  of  amputation. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  also  refers  to  cases  in  which  the  rule 
was  successfully  deviated  from,  of  not  amputating  be- 
fore limits  are  set  to  the  spreading  of  mortification  ; 
the  instances  in  question  arose  from  injury  of  blood- 
vessels, and  other  local  violence,  in  patients  of  a 
healthy  constitution.  In  such  cases,  it  is  admitted  by 
this  very  experienced  surgeon,  that  the  practice  should 
be  different  from  what  is  usually  pursued  in  mortifica- 
tion from  constitutional  causes. — {Surgical  Essays, 
part%  p.  186.) 

[Dr.  Physick  was  the  first  surgeon  who  suggested 
the  application  of  blisters  in  strips  over  the  sound  parts 
of  a  limb  next  to  those  which  are  gangrenous,  and  its 
success  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  is  a  matter  of  no- 
toriety. The  pyroligneous  acid  has  also  been  applied 
topically  in  cases  of  mortification,  sloughing,  and  fetid 
ulcers.  In  many  ulcers  it  is  preferred  by  Professor 
Stevens  to  the  nitric  acid  or  yest  poultice,  and  in  its 
antiseptic  powers  is  superior  to  either  of  them.  The 
chloride  of  soda  is  becoming  an  article  of  general  use 
for  these  purposes,  and  is  of  great  value. — Reese.] 

Fabricii  Hildani  Tract.  Methodicus  de  Gangrmna 
et  Sphacelo.  Quesnai,  Traiti  de  la  Gangrene,  \%no. 
Paris,  1749.  Encyclopidie  Mithodique,  partie  Chi- 
rurgicale,  art.  Gangrene.  Kirkland  on  Gangrene, 
and  on  the  Present  State  of  Medical  Surgery.  Rich- 
ttr,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  kap.  3.  Various 
parts  of  Hunter  on  Inflammation,  be.  Sharp's  Cri-  *.. 
tical  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  Surgery,  chap.  \  ately  applied  to  the  burnt  part. 


afterward  well  dried;  cotton,  however,  similarly  ml 
pared,  completely  answers  the  purpose.  Mr  burn-lT 
son,  who  has  translated  Larrey's  memoir  on  this  sub.' 
ject,  and  added  to  it  some  interesting  matter  shows 
that  the  moxa  has  been  used  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
world  many  centuries.  The  cone  or  cylinder  of  moxa 
is  composed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton  wool  over 
which  a  piece  of  fine  linen  is  rolled,  and  fasten,,]  ■ 
the  side  by  a  few  stitches.  This  conical  cylinder  should 
be  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  thick 
ness ;  the  size,  however,  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

A  porte  moxa  is  intended  to  fix  the  cylinder  upon  the 
precise  spot  where  the  application  is  lobe  made.  The 
metallic  ring  of  this  instrument  is  kept  from  touching 
the  skin  by  means  of  three  small  supports  of  ebony 
which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric.  After  the  extre- 
mity of  the  cone  has  been  set  fire  to,  the  combustion  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe ;  however,  it  should 
not  be  too  much  hastened,  but  allowed  to  proceed 
slowly.  The  precise  spot  to  which  the  moxa  is  to  be 
applied,  ought  to  be  first  marked  with  a  little  ink,  and 
all  the  surrounding  surface  covered  with  a  wet  rag 
that  has  a  hole  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave  the  part 
bare  which  has  been  marked.  After  the  top  of  the 
moxa  has  been  set  on  fire,  the  base  of  it,  held  in  the 
pone  moxa,  must  be  placed  upon  the  intended  part, 
and  the  combustion  kept  up  with  the  blow-pipe,  unlii 
the  whole  is  consumed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  sub- 
sequent inflammation  and  suppuration  from  being  too 
considerable,  the  liquor  ammonia?  should  be  immedi- 
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Boo.  Lond.  1820.     J.  H.  James,  Obs.  on  the  Principles 
of  Inflammation,  p.  84,  287,  be.  800.  Lond.   1821.     Sir 
A-  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  186,  8vo.  Lond. 
T320. 
MOXA.    The  Cltinese  moxa  consists  of  the  tomen- . 


The  diseases  in  which  Baron  Larrey  has  found  the 
moxa  efficacious,  are  amaurosis,  and  incipient  cata- 
ract (cases  in  which  he  applies  it  over  the  course  of 
the  facial  nerve,  just  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw); 
deafness  and  aphonia  arising  from  cold ;  tic  douloureux, 
and  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  face;  palsy 
of  the  lower  extremities;  phthisis;  diseased  spine, 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  &c. 

M.  Roux,  when  he  visited  the  London  hospitals,  had 
two  opportunities  afforded  him  of  applying  the  moxa, 
in  order  to  convince  the  rising  generation  of  surgeons 
in  this  country  of  its  superior  efficacy.    The  first  was 
in  a  case  of  spontaneous  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  muscle 
at  St.  Bartholomew's.    The  moxa  was  applied  a  little 
below  the  acromion,  and  a  few  days  afterward  the 
motion  of  the  arm  began  to  be  restored.    This,  how- 
ever, was  a  case  which,  according  to  the  account  of, 
Roux  himself,  had  relapsed  after  having  been  cured  by 
other  means.    I  think  one  of  the  surgeons  of- St.  Bar- 
tholomew's informed   me,  that  notwithstanding  the 
moxa,  the  relief  proved  again  only  temporary.    If; 
however,  the  moxa  had  succeeded,  a  caustic  issue,  a 
blister,  or  the  volatile  liniment  would  probably  have 
answered  equally  well.    The  second  instance  in  which 
M.  Roux  applied  the  moxa,  was  a  case  of  white  swell 
ing  at  Guy's  Hospital;  but  the  disease  and  advanced 
too  far  to  allow  any  hope  of  a  favourable  issue.— (See 
Voyage  fail  a  Londres  en  1814,  ouParallile  de  la.  Chi- 
rurgie Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Francaise,p.  19,  20.) 
M.  Roux  flatters  himself  that  "  les  chirurgiens Anglois 
ripugncront  sans  doute  moms  a  Vavenir  afairt  tutgt 
du  moxa."     The  truth  is,  English  surgeons,  as  well  u 
English  farriers,  knew  very  well  before  the  arrival  of 
M.  Roux  what  might  be  done  with  nioxaand  the  actual 
cautery.     But  though  the  application  of  fire  still  pre- 
vails in  the  veterinary  art,  as  a  mode  of  curing  diseases, 
it  has  long  been  abandoned  as  a  means  of  relief  in  the 
English  practice  of  surgery;  not  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  always  ineffectual,  but  because  equal  good  has 
been  found  to  result  from  measures  which  are  milder, 
always  less  terrific,  and  frequently  less  painful.    In 
order  to  convince  an  English  surgeon  that  moxa  and 
the  actual  cautery  ought  to  be  introduced  into  practice, 
M.  Roux  should  prove,  that  there  is  at  least  some  par- 
ticular disease  which  may  in  this  manner  be  cured, 
but  which  cannot  be  cured  by  other  means,  ordinarily 
employed  in  our  practice.     He  should  also  make  us 
forget  that  the  application  of  actual  fire  was  once  as 
common  in  English  surgery  as  in  French;  but  that  it 
had  not  attractions  enough  to  maintain  its  ground. 

However,  that  the  reader  mav  know  the  arguments 
used  by  the  advocates  for  the  practice,  1  submit  to  uua 
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the  following  oba  rvaiioiu,  whlcb  arc  contained  in  a 
ii  work.    All  the  world  knowi  that eounter- 

irritai la  «<i  great  uae  In  the  treatment  of  disease; 

and  .iiiiiost  nil  the  world  knows  thai  different  forma  of 
ntet  Irritation  produce  different  effect*  on  the  hu- 
man i.  i.iy.  We  do  not  pretend  lo  specify  what  lathe 
reason  of  these  differ*  ply  because  we  do 
not  know.     Hut  while  ni<  Ii  men  a-.  Percy  and  Larrey, 

and  twenty  otheri  of  i  baracter,  apeak  so  highly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  actual  cautery,  we  perhaps  are  scarcely 
authorized  to  say,  that  the  action  of  the  potential  can- 
tei  f  ran  I...  made  to  reai  mble  it  in  all  cases.  We  can 
easily  understand  bow  the  actual  camery  should  fall 
Into  disuse,  bowevet  good  a  remedy  If  might  be;  for, 
ii  we  ourselves  were  patients,  we  should  be  slow  in 
believing  thai  the  pam  of  the  application  was  not  so 
severe  as  our  fears  point  out ,  but  the  skepticism  oftbe 
medical  man  ought  to  rest  on  different  grounds.    We 

may  say,   respecuog  the  mOXA,  that  lis  action  may  be 

tally  regulated  than  that  of  caustics,  so  thai  k 
tin-  mini'  in  less  sedulous  use  of  the  blow-pipe,  we  may 
create  a  superficial  eschar,  or  a  deep  suppurating 
wound.  In  fact,  In  all  cases  where  more  than  a  mere 
irritation  of  tha  skin  Is  required,  the  moza  affords  a 
certainty  in  lla  applications  possessed  by  none  of  the 
othei  caustics.  Ol  course  it  would  be  improper  to 
compare  the  moza  with  blisters,  or  with  any  other 
countei  ii  M  i  ant,  which  acta  by  Irritating  the  skin  with- 
out destroying  it .  If  we  compare  it,  therefore,  with  the 
emetic  tartar  ointment,  and  the  caustics, 

properly  sot  ailed,  we  shall  find  thai  It  possesses  greater 
advantages  than  they  do.    The  first  oPthe* 
time  in  destroying  the  cutis,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  in 
the  quantity  ol  its  effect:    moreover,  whether  the  ef- 
h  1 1  be  produced  at  all,  generally  depends  on  the  dili- 

i e  and  knowledge  ol  the  patients  attendants,  and 

not  on  the  medical  man.  Him  en  is  not  likely  often 
in  in-  properly  applied,  issues  and  setoos  produce  but 
little  Instantaneous  effect ;  tiu-ir  efficai  y,  therefore,  de 

fends  mi  the  Irritation  and  disi  barge  daily  kept  up. 
mil  id,  these  also,  if  ihey  are  left  to  the  care  of  the 

fiatu-iil,  which  they  almost  always  an.  SOOU  become 
nert  and  useless.  The  different  caustics  approach  to 
the  mozaintheli  properties.  Their  effect  is,  in  some 
degree,  rapidly  produced,  and  a  suppurating  ulcer  is 
formed;  'mi  still,  to  produce  their  smallest  effect,  a 
longer  time  is  necessary  than  the  surgeon  can  conve- 
nient]) stay  with  his  pattern  ;  so  that,  as  the  operation 
of  the  remedy  Is  dependent  on  time,  and  that  time  va- 
in s  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the 

quantity    Of  effect    produced   can    never  be  calculated 

upon  u  Is  very  different,  however,  with  the  moza.  The 
effect  i-  almost  instantaneous,  and  the  surgeon's  band 
regulates  the  quantum  of  anion;  so  that  not  only  is 
the  moza  the  most  manageable  of  counter-irritants 

that  destroy  the  skin,  but,  as  many  medical  men  be- 
lieve that    suddenness  of  operation    tonus  not  a  small 

part  of  the  efficacy   ol   counter-irritants,  the   moza 

Stands  also  pre  eminent  on  this  ground  — (See  Med.  In- 

telligencer,  vol   •',  /'.  578s    aim  Larrsy,  Rrcueil  d< 

jMi  moms  dr.  CM  rur/rir,  Paris,  1*21  ;  and  partial- 
is) h/  Mr,    Dunglitowi    Translation   of  the  first  me- 

HllRIATIC  ACID.  Gargles  containing  this  acid 
are  often  made  use  of  With  advantage  in  various  cases 
of  so;e  throat,  and   the  disease  known  by  the  name  of 

cancrumoruv  The  following  formula  is  employed  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  $.  Rosa;  rubra?  exsic- 
cai.e   3  ij       Aqua-  ferventis  llij.      Inlunde  per  horatn 

dimldlam,  dein  cola,  et  adde  Actdt  muriatic!  3j. 
Mellh  Rossi  \ Ii.    Bacchari  puriflcati  Svj.    Misce. 

Muriatic  and  appears  to  have  been  tried  in  syphilis 
earlier  than  the  nunc,  Dr.  y.eiier  of  Vienna  having 
employed  it  as  a  successful  remedy  for  this  disease 
ever  since  the  year  1781k— (Fids  Sim.  Zcller's  Prakt. 

_■!.     .Vul-.f-n  (!.  allcrem,  bekannt. 
i   /  ■  »,  i  t   .V,  set,  tiHiin  .lnhange  v.  d.  Sah- 

s,nir, .  .\ .     H  n  a.  I"'.i7. 

As  a  mi  diclne  t  apable  of  improving  the  appearance 

ot'  venereal  ulcers,  and  af  retraining  for  a  time  the 

of  the  disease,  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Pearson 

man]  years.     Be  sayi  thai  be  was  first  induced  to 

cue  till-  acid   in  venereal  ulcers  of  the  tongue  and  of 

the  throat,  in  consequence  of  the  great  benefit  whit n 

lie  had  seen  result  from  ksj  BM  in  examples  of  cancrum 

oik     and  without  viewing  it  as   an  antidote  for  lues 

be  has  frequently  availed  bknsetf  of  its  use 
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ful  qualities,  when  it  was  desirable  to  gain  a  little  time 
pn-\  iously  to  the  commencement  of  a  mercurial 

— \Ubs.  an  the  Effects  nf  various  Articles  in  the  Cure 
of  J.ues  Venerea,  p.  193,  erf.  2.)  .  From  what  he  saw, 
however,  he  never  interred  that  the  sulphuric  audinu- 
rialic  acids  could  radically  cure  the  venereal  disease; 
and  lie  ascribed  the  benefit  derived  from  them  partly 
to  their  salutary  effects  on  the  stomach  and  constitu- 
tion,  and  partly  to  their  agency  on  ulcers  of  the  throat 
and  tongue,  as  local  applications. — (P.  117.;  When 
Mr  Pearson  made  these  observations,  the  fact  which 
has  now  been  so  unequivocally  demonstrated  in  the 
army  hospitals,  that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  forms  of  dis- 
•  a-e  truini;  under  the  name  of  syphilis,  may  be  cured 
H  itliout  mercury,  had  not  undergone  the  strict  and  im- 
partial investigations  which  have  of  late  years  been 
devoted  to  the  subject. — (See  particularly  Obs.  on  the 
Treatment  of  Syphilis,  with  an  account  of  several 
cusis  nf  that  disease  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  with 
out  the  use  of  mercury,  by  T.  Hose,  in  .)!■  dico-Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  349.)  If  this  point  be  admitted  as 
fully  established,  the  question  about  the  amis)  phninc 
Minns  of  various  articles  of  the  materia  medica  re- 
quires to  be  taken  up  in  a  very  different  light,  not 
clouded  with  a  notion  that  the  disease  will  certainly 
gel  worse  and  worse,  if  no  remedy  whatever  be 
exhibited,  or  that  it  cannot  finally  get  well  of  itself. 
While  these  doctrines  pievailed,  the  amendment  of 
any  syphilitic  affection  dining  the  use  of  muriatic 
or  any  other  acid,  was  entirely  referred  to  some 
specific  effect  supposed  to  appertain  to  such  me- 
dicine, liut  now  the  question  involves  several  consi- 
derations ;  first,  the  actual  virtue  of  the  medicine  in 
expediting  the  cure  of  the  disease;  secondly,  the 
changes  which  might  happen  if  the  complaint  were 
left  to  itself;  and  thirdly,  the  benefit  sometimes  as- 
cribable  to  the  improvement  produced  in  the  n.ii-ii- 
liition  under  particular  circumstances,  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  mercury.  The  lattei  mineral  no  longer 
claims  the  name  of  a  specific  for  the  venereal  disease, 
either  in  the  sense  of  the  only  or  a  completely  certain 
antidote;  because  natuie  herself  would  In  time  bring 
DBOBl  cases  to  a  favourable  conclusion;  because  the 
cure  can  be  completed  by  a  variety  of  other  medicines 
noticed  in  this  publication;  and  lastly,  because  mer- 
cury, though  it  may  be  generally  the  quickesi  means 
of  cure,  is.  in  particular  cases,  complicated  with  much 
debility  and  constitutional  irritability,  the  surest  medi- 
cine to  at!gra\  ate  the  complaint  and  prevent  any  pro- 
gress towards  a  favourable  termination.  Here  it  is 
enough  to  know  (and  Mr.  Pearson  himself  acknow- 
lact)  that  In  the  circumstances  above  spe- 
cified, muriatic  acid  is  a  safer  medicine  than  mercury. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  which  are  to  be 
mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

Muriatic  acid  has  sometimes  been  employed  as  the 
active  Ingredient  in  injections  for  the  cure  of  gonor- 
iliii.i.  in  the  proportion  of  eight  or  ten  drops  to  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water. 

In  cases  of  poison  from  muriatic  acid,  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Orfila,  lead  him  to  consider  calcined 
magnesia  and  prepared  soap  the  most  fit  substances  for 
neutralising  such  portion  of  the  acid  as  may  not  yet  be 
combined  with  tile  texture  of  the  cesophagus,  stomach, 
&c.  They  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
corrosive  poison  has  been  swallowed,  care  being  taken 
to  let  the  patient  drink  copiously  of  warm  water,  milk, 
broth,  or  some  mucilaginous  diluting  liquid.  When 
from  the  symptoms  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in- 
flammation exists  in  the  viscera,  or  when  spasms  and 
convulsions  come  on,  antiphlogistic  remedies  and  anti- 
spasmodics are  indicated. — (Traitt  des  Poisons,  p. 
476,  vol.  1,  ed.  2,  Paris,  1818.)  In  order  to  detect  the 
presence  of  muriatic  acid  when  mixed  with  wine  or 
other  fluids,  we  are  recommended  to  distil  a  portion  of 
it  from  a  small  retort  over  a  candle  into  a  phial  con- 
taining a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipita- 
tion Of  muriate  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
but  not  in  nitric  acid,  will  take  place  if  the  poison  con- 
tain muriatic  acid. — {Thomson's  Dispensatory,  p.  434, 
ed.  2.) 

By  Horveau,  who  employed  himself  in  investigating 
the  merits  of  l>r.  Carmichael  Smith's  mode  of  de- 
stroying infection,  the  muriatic  acid  in  the  new  form 
Of  gas  was  alleged  to  have  the  very  important  quality 
of  neutralizing  putrid  miasmata.  The  gas  is  extri- 
cated from  common  salt  by  nitans  of  sulphuric  acid 
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In  this  way  it  is  often  employed  in  hospitals  as  a  mode 
of  preventing  and  obviating  infection. 

The  use  of  muriatic  acid  as  an  application  to  cer- 
tain cases  of  sloughing  and  phagedena,  lias  been  ex- 


plained in  the  articles  Hospital  Gangrene  and  M„. 

MYDRI'ASIS.    (From  udaa,  to  abound  in  mo* 
ture.)    A  preternal  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
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TW"jEVUS.  {Congenita:  Nota;  Envies;  Mutter- 
■*■"  mahl ;  Mother-spots,  <$•<:.)  A  mole, or  congenital 
mark,  or  excrescence  of  the  skin.  Naevi  materni  signify 
the  little  spots,  excrescences,  or  swellings,  with  which 
many  children  are  born.  Some  of  them  (says  Dr. 
Bateman)  are  merely  superficial  or  stain-like  spots,  and 
appear  to  consist  of  a  partial  thickening  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown, 
sometimes  of  a  bluish,  livid,  or  nearly  black  colour. 
To  these  the  term  spilus  has  been  more  particularly 
appropriated.  Others  again  exhibit  various  degrees 
of  thickening,  elevation,  and  altered  structure  of  the 
skin  itself,  and  consist  of  clusters  of  enlarged  and  con- 
torted veins,  freely  anastomosing,  and  forming  little 
sacs  of  blood.  These  are  sometimes  spread  more  or 
less  extensively  over  the  surface,  occasionally  covering 
even  the  whole  of  an  extremity,  or  one-half  of  the 
trunk  of  the  body  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  elevated 
into  prominences  of  various  forms  and  magnitude. 
Occasionally  these  marks  are  nearly  of  the  usual  co- 
lour of  the  skin;  but  most  commonly  they  are  of  a  pur- 
plish red  colour,  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity  ;  such 
as  the  presence  of  a  considerable  collection  of  blood- 
vessels situated  near  the  surface,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  cuticle,  naturally  occasions. — (See  Bateman's 
Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  324,  ed.  4.) 
When  a  naevus  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  its  intensity  is 
generally  augmented  by  every  thing  which  tends  to  ac- 
celerate the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Fits  of  anger, 
hot  weather,  fevers,  and  the  period  of  menstruation  in 
particular,  are  observed  to  be  attended  with  an  in- 
creased turgescence  and  discolouration  of  the  part 
affected.  Indeed,  the  excrescence  sometimes  bursts, 
and  pours  out  a  dangerous  quantity  of  blood,  and  in 
females  it  has  been  known  to  become  the  seat  of  a  re- 
gular menstrual  discharge. — [Boyer,  Traite  des  Mala- 
dies Chir.  t.  2,  p.  277 ;  and  John  Bell's  Principles,  Dis- 
course 9.)  Some  naevi,  especially  those  usually  called 
moles,  frequently  have  long,  irregular  hairs  growing 
upon  them  ;  while  the  surface  of  others  is  streaked, 
and  even  granulated.  Such  as  appear  in  the  form  of 
a  mere  red,  purplish  stain,  have  been  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  desire  for  claret,  or  some  other  wine 
of  that  colour,  entertained  by  the  mother  of  the  patient 
during  her  pregnancy.  The  granulated  naevi  have 
been  compared  with  raspberries,  strawberries,  mulber- 
ries, &c.  for  which  the  mother's  longing  is  ascribed  by 
the  vulgar  as  a  cause.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  doctrine,  imputing  the  origin  of  naevi  to  fancies  of 
the  mother,  is  neither  consistent  with  experience  nor 
sound  physiology.  The  causes  (as  Callisen  observes) 
"  potius  autem  in  evolutione  primorum  flaminum,  a 
naturae  solita  via  aberrante,  uti  in  aliis  rebus  mon- 
Btrosis  quaerendae  erunt." — [Syst.  Chir.  Hodierna,  vol. 
2,  p.  201.) 

From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain naevi  are  merely  cutaneous  spots  of  a  red  violet 
or  purplish  colour  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  with 
scarcely  any  perceptible  elevation.  They  are  an  or- 
ganic malformation  of  the  skin,  the  natural  texture  of 
which  does  not  exist,  but  a  plexus  of  vessels  is  substi- 
tuted for  it,  not  endued  with  the  natural  sensibility  of 
the  cutis  itself.  These  naevi  generally  continue  sta- 
tionary during  life,  and  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
deformity  than  a  disease. — [Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir. 
torn.  l,p.  477.)  Other  naevi  are  either  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  disease,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
aneurism  by  anastomosis,  or  bear  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  it.  They  are  sometimes  of  great  size; 
and  their  shape  is  subject  to  much  variety.  They  are 
soft  and  indolent,  and  of  a  violet  or  dark  red  colour. 
The  skin  which  covers  them  is  very  thin,  and  when 
they  are  opened  their  structure  is  like  that  of  a  spleen 


whose  blood-vessels  are  varicose.  Some  are  covered 
with  a  delicate  white  skin,  and  do  not  Increase  mil 
age.  Others  are  more  disposed  to  grow  large.  These 
tumours  frequently  occur  in  the  skin  of  the  face  nnd 
in  other  pails  of  the  integuments  on  the  inside  uf  the 
labia  pudendi  and  cheeks,  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
upper  and  lower  lip,  where  they  sometimes  form  a  kind 
of  elongation  attended  with  great  disfigurement.  Nevl 
of  this  kind,  so  situated  in  new-born  infants,  may  pro- 
duce a  serious  obstacle  to  the  action  of  sucking.  M. 
A.  Severinus  has  particularly  described  them  under 
the  appellation  of  "  tuberculum  atro-cruentum  labii 
inferioris." — [De  Abscessuum  JVatura,  cap.29,  p.  B03.) 

The  naevi  which  form  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
substance,  and  were  named  by  Petit  "  loupes  vari- 
queuses"  ((Euvres Posthumes,  tom.l,  //.276),  art' also 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 
In  time  they  attain  a  very  large  size.  Mr.  Lattasays, 
he  once  saw  in  a  child  two  years  old  a  tumour  of  this 
kind,  weighing  fourteen  ounces,  which  at  the  time  of 
birth  was  only  equal  in  size  to  a  large  bean.  During 
the  first  year  it  did  not  enlarge  much;  but  it  after- 
ward grew  rapidly  to  the  size  already  specified—  [Sys- 
tem of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  chap.  22.)  Lassus  has  even 
seen  a  tumour  of  this  description  as  large  as  a  man's 
head. — [Pathologie  Chir.  torn.  1,  p.  479.)  Having 
treated  particularly  of  the  "  aneurism  by  anastomosis," 
in  another  place  (see  Aneurism),  I  shall  merely  repeat 
the  necessity  there  is  for  culling  every  particle  of  the 
disease  away,  every  portion  of  the  congeries  of  vessels 
and  cells  of  which  it  consists,  whenever  it  is  meddled 
with  at  all.  Puncturing  the  swelling,  or  the  partial  re- 
moval of  it,  has  cost  many  persons  their  lives  by  he- 
morrhage, as  the  records  of  surgery  fully  prove—  [Petit, 
Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  1 ;  Lassus,  Pathologic 
Chir.  t.  1.  p.  484,  <$-c.) 

Although  the  original  causes  of  nsevi  are  buried  in 
obscurity,  experience  proves  that  whatever  produces 
irritation  in  the  part  affected,  or  an  increased  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  it,  has  generally  the  effect  of  ac- 
celerating the  growth  and  enlargement  of  ihe  swelling. 
Thus,  a  trifling  bruise,  or  a  tight  hat,  will  sometimes 
excite  a  mere  stain-like  speck,  or  a  minute  livid  tu- 
bercle, into  that  diseased  action  which  occasions  its 
growth. — [Bateman's  Pract.  Synopsis,  &rc.  p.  327, 
ed.  3.) 

When  these  marks  or  swellings  aresuperficial,witli- 
out  any  disposition  to  enlarge  or  spread,  and  their 
trivial  elevation  does  not  expose  them  to  accidental 
rupture,  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  inter- 
fering with  them.  Indeed,  they  could  only  be  de- 
stroyed with  caustic,  the  knife,  or  a  ligature,  and  these 
severe  means  would  leave  scars,  accompanied  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  disfigurement. 

But,  as  a  valuable  writer  observes,  when  nsevi 
evince  a  tendency  to  enlarge,  or  are  very  prominent 
excrescences,  and  either  troublesome  from  their  situa- 
tion, or  liable  to  be  ruptured,  either  their  growth  must 
be  repressed  by  sedative  applications,  or  the  wlmle 
congeries  of  vessels  extirpated  with  the  knife.  Mr. 
Abernethy  has  proposed  the  application  of  cold  washes, 
and  the  pressure  of  a  bandage.  This  practice  WM 
found  by  him  in  several  instances  to  have  the  desired 
effect  of  checking  the  growth  of  the  tumour-,  whi'-h 
afterward  shrunk,  and'became  no  longer  objects  of 
any  consequence.— [Surgical  Works,  v»l.  2,  p.  224.) 
Boyer  also  knew  of  a  case  in  which  a  naevus  of  the 
upper  lip  was  cured  by  the  mother  pressing  the  part 
with  her  finger  unremittingly  for  several  hours  al  a  time, 
and  the  use  of  alum  wash— (Traite  des  JilaM"3 
Chir.  t.<i,p.  269.)  Boyer,  however,  is  not  generally  an 
advocate  foi  this  mode  of  treatment ;  and  Dr.  Batenian 
expressly  states,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  prelum 
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res.  of  great  inuaiem  to  these  macule,  and 
can Im  •  mployed       /' 

Modi  n  that  superficial 

mevl  may  sometimes  be  successfully  treated  by*  plana 
i  to  produce  an  effuaton  of  lymph  In  ihcir 
itrui  turn,  and  perbape  an  obliteration  of  tub  vessels 
li  m hi- t  be,  I  pri  -hum  on  this  principle  tbataome  najvl 
barn  yielded  to  the  effect!  produced  by  the  Insertion 

oi  vaccine  mattei  Into  several  |i ta of  tbe tumour ; 

.■mil  11  bj  not  Impossible  thai  the  same  result  might  fol- 
low ili"  Injection  o(  ■  stimulating  lotion  into  the  tex- 
lure  hi  iin  pan  offei  U  d. 

For  nil  those  example*,  which  partake  of  the  nature 

ol  am  in  ism  by  anaatOIDOlll,  ami  arc  i1i~(k>s<<1  In  »ro\v, 

■' ni'iai  mode  ni  cure  la  extirpation.  The  ex- 
ceptlons  to  thia  plan  are  certain  examples,  In  which  the 
turnout  teem*  to  derive  III  main  supply  of  blood  from 
Mum  large  artery,  the  trunk  of  which  will  admit  of 
being  tied.  The  prudence  el  extirpating  the  disease, 
ere  li  extend  too  far.  and  tbe  neceealty  ol  taking  away 

article  ol  the  disease,  hai  been  already  ex- 
plained; lull  la  uhai  was  advised  by  F.  lliidanus 
(Ctnt. 5,  Oil  iii, ,  what  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
celebrated  Petll  thumts,Ll)\  what  was 

ret  ommended  instill  more  animated  terms  hy  Mr.  John 

11(11  (I'rincii/hs   of  Surgery,  Discoursed);  and  it  is 

whal  la  particularly  Insisted  upon  in  another  part  of 
tin-  Dictionary.— (see  . /»' m 

The  hemorrhage  from  tin:  excision  of  some  ntevi, 
however,  Is  so  profuse,  and  tin:  difficulty  of  cutting  all 
the  duii  ase  so  great,  thai  my  friends  Mr.  White,  ol  the 
VVestrninstei  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, have  sometimes  preferred  the  plan  of  ex- 
tlrpatlng  rust  i  by  the  Introduction  of  a  double  ligature 
iinuiiL'ii  their  substance,  and  then  tying  each  half  of 
tbe  swelling  with  sufficient  lightness  to  make  it  slough. 
Mid.  Chir,  '/'runs,  vol.13.)  This  treatment 
certainly  seems  safer  than  excision,  when  the  tu- 
mour is  of  considerable  size. 

Mere  thickenings,  and  dlscolouratlons  of  the  rcte 
mm  ii- urn,  bavi  -mi' linn's  been  removed  by  a  mix- 
ture  of  !-t'tr it  and  the  liquor  polassa.1. — (Uatcman,  p. 
330.) 

lately  consulted  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Tottenham 
Court,  about  a  superficial  nawus  on  the  neck  of  a  fe- 

in  iii  i  ni  an  i    i  in  "ii tided  It  to  be  frequently  toucfied 

with  diluted  nitric  acid,  by  which  means  h  has  been 
gradually  reduci  d  lo  one-half  of  its  original  size,  with- 
out ulceration ;  ami  1  have  no  doubt  that  perseverance 
in  ihe  plan  will  complete  the  euro. 

in irly, caustic  was  much  In  vogue  for  the  re- 
moval ofnevl;  but  unless  in  action  extend  deeply 
enough  i"  destroy  every  pari  of  the  disease,  it  may 
cause  a  dangerous  and  useless  degree  of  irritation,  co- 
plotn  hemorrhages,  and  a  sudden  and  fatal  enlarge 
ment of*  the  tumour.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however, 
thai  the  old  surgeons  bad  success  with  their  caustics, 
where  the  qbvJ  were  altogether  superficial.  Thus,  in 
speak  lie.'  of  caustic  remedies,  I  lalllsen  observes:  "inter 
qua) exinii'i cum  Buccessu  adhibetur sapo  cum  equal! 
pane  calclfl  viva  Bubtillssime  commixtus,  ruevo  per 
emplastium  perforatum  adtnovendus.el  alio  eroplastro 
Imposlto  firmandua;  hoc  remedio  eschars  inuriturqua 
soluta,  cicatrix  alba  remanere  solet." — (Syst.  Chi- 
rurgia  Hodierna,  vol,  S,p 

Mr.  Wardrop,  having  seen  cases  iii  which  najvl  were 
cured  b)  accidental  attacks  of  ulceration  and  slough- 
ing, whleh  destroyed  a  great  pan  of  the  tumour,  and 
brought  on  such  Inflammation  as  consolidated  the  rest, 
was  lad  to  Imitate  ibis  process  hy  adopting  the  an- 
cient practice  of  applying  the  kali  piiruiii.  lie  found 
the  method  answer  in  several  instances;  but  it  is 
evidently  o:ily  calculated  for   navi  below  a  certain 

rial  ion  has  been  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
removal  of  those  small  ami  materia,  when  (bund  on 

the  lace  or  neck,  and,  solar  as  the  experiments  have 

been  reported,  the  result  is  favourable  to  the  practice. 
Ur   Pendleton  of  this  city  Informs  me,  thai  he  has 

lately  tried  it  in  a  case,  in  a  new  born  infant,  Ihenievus 
being  situated  In  the  lace.      He  introduced  the  vaccine 

\irus  at  two  opposite  points  on  the  margin  of  tbe  tu- 
mour; the  Infection  was  communicated,  and  bad  the 

tWO  pustules  met,  the  deformity  WOUld  have  been  en- 
tirely removed.    The  only  portion  of  the  disease  left 

is  thai  between  the  two  cicatrices  left  by  the  pustules, 

and  is  very  Inconsiderable.    It  surely  merits  a  tiial  in 
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every  such  case ;  and  if  three  or  more  points  of  infec- 
tion could  beobtaincd,  so  as  to  envelope  the  lumour,  it 
will  doubtless  succeed,  and  is  preferable  lo  excision  by 
tin-  knife  or  ligature. 

When  these  na;vi  are  obviously  belonging  to  the  class 
of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  siiuaied  on  the  head,  if 
they  be  very  prominent  excrescences,  and  evince  a  ten 
dency  to  grow,  as  they  often  do  with  great  rapidity, 
their  extirpation  becomes  indispensable.  And  in  such 
cases  the  method  practised  by  Ur.  Physick  is,  to  run 
round  the  tumour  with  a  scalpel,  cutting  down  to  the 
pericranium,  and  then  tying  the  arteiies  separately. 
Lint  is  then  interposed  to  prevent  union  hy  the  first 
intention.  The  circulation  being  thus  cut  oft'  entirely, 
He-  case  is  readily  disposed  of  by  tiie  other  methods 
named  by  Mr.  Cooper.  This  method  has  been  very 
ll  in  this  country  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Mott 
and  Jamleson,  as  well  as  Dr.  Physick,  and  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  cruel  and  equivocal  plan  of  Mr. 
White,  by  the  ligature. — iteese.) 

Consult  Petit' s  (Eueret  I'oslhumes,  1. 1.  Lassus,  Pa- 
thologie  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  476,  ire.  ed.  1809.  Callisen's  Sys- 
tema  Chirurgia  Hodiernv.,  vol.  2,  p.  201,  Hafnuz,  1800. 
Jlbernethy's  Surgical  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  224,<$-c.  Latta's 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  2,  chap.  22.  J.  Hell's  Princi- 
ples vf  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Discourse  9.  Boyer,  Trailt 
da  Maladies  Chirurgxcales,  t.  2,  p.  225,  ire.  Paris, 
1814.  ji  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
by  T.  Hateman,  ed.  3,  1814.  Delpech  Precis  h.lemen- 
taire  des  Maladies  Vlnr.  t.  3,  p.  244,  Paris,  181C. 
Scarpa,  Opuscoli  de  Chirurgia,  vol.  2,  Obs.  374,  Pa- 
via,  1825.  J.  Wardrop,  on  one  Species  of  A'acus, 
with,  the  case  of  an  Infant,  where  the  Carotid  Artery 
was  tied,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  199,  <Sc  W. 
Lawrence,  in  vol.  13  of  the  same  work. 

NECROSIS.  (From  vtKpou>,  lo  destroy.)  This 
word,  the  strict  meaning  of  which  is  only  mortification, 
is,  by  the  general  consent  of  surgeons,  confined  to  this 
affection  "I  the  bones.  Il  was  first  used  in  this  parti- 
cular sense  by  the  celebrated  M.  Louis,  who  restricted 
its  application,  however,  to  examples  in  which  the 
whole  thickness  of  a  bone  was  destroyed.—  See  MAm. 
del' Acad.  Roy  ale  de  Chirurgia,  t.  5,  4ro.)  By  the  an- 
Cienta,  the  death  Of  parts  of  bonis  «  ;,s  not  iIimiii- 
gulshed  from  caries.  However,  necrosis  and  caries  are 
essentially  different ;  for,  in  the  first,  the  affected  part 
of  the  bone  is  deprived  of  the  vital  principle  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  when  ii  is  simply  carious,  i  aries  is 
very  analogous  to  ulceration,  while  necrosis  closely  re- 
sembles mortification  of  the  soft  pans. 

Between  caries  and  d<  crosis,  says  Weldmann,  there 
is  all  that  difference  which  exisis  betwei  n  ulcers  and 
gangrene,  or  sphacelus  of  the  soft  pails.  In  caries, 
the  i. million  of  the  bone  is  only  impaired,  and  an  irre- 
gular action  disunites  the  elements  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture, which  consequently  sustains  a  loss  of  substance; 
butevery  remaining  pari  of  it  isyet  alive.  In  necrosis, 
on  the  contrary,  the  vitality  and  nutrilive  functions 
cease  altogether  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  bone,  the 
separation  of  which  then  becomes  indispensable. — 
[Da  .Vrcrosi  Ossium,  p.  7.) 

I  have  mentioned  that  M.  Louis  confined  the  term 
necrosis  lo  cases  in  which  the  whole  thickness  of  a 
bone  perished :  but  Weidmann  judiciously  criticises  this 
limitation  of  the  word,  and  maintains  that  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  is  Ihe  same,  whether  it  affect  a  single 
scale,  the  whole,  or  a  mere  point  of  the  bone.  He 
also  objects  to  the  definition  of  necrosis  proposed  by 
Chopart  (Dissert,  de  Necrosi  Ossium,  Paris,  1765;, 
and  adopted  by  David. — {Obs.sur  une  Maladie  connue 
sous  le  nom  de  Necrose,  Paris,  1782.)  These  two 
authors  have  defined  necrosis  lo  be  a  disorder  in  which 
a  portion  of  bone  perishes,  and  turns  dry,  in  order  to 
be  soon  separated  from  the  living  parts,  and  replaced 
by  a  new  bony  substance,  which  is  to  perform  its 
functions.  But,  as  Weidmann  observes,  it  may  bap- 
pen  that  a  piece  of  bone,  which  dies  and  separates, 
may  not  be  replaced  by  any  new  formation  of  bone, 
though  the  disease  is  of  the  same  character,  and 
merely  varies  in  some  modifications.  He  therefore 
argues,  and  every  rational  surgeon  will  agree  wall 
him,  that  a  true  necrosis  must  always  be  said  to  exist, 
whenever  a  dead  portion  of  bone  has  either  separated, 
or  is  about  to  separate.  "  Vara  demum  necrosis  sem- 
per est,  si  aliquod  ossis  romentum,  in  quo  vis  vita,  ez- 
tincta  est,  abscessit,  vel  proximc  absccssumnt,  est  '  — 
(B.  7.) 
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The  tibia,  femur,  lower  jaw,  clavicle,  humerus, 
fibula,  radius,  and  ulna,  are  the  bones  most  frequently 
affected  with  necrosis.  Excepting  the  lower  jaw  and 
scapula,  the  process  of  regeneration  has  only  been  no- 
ticed in  the  cylindrical  bones.  From  12  to  18  years  of 
age  is  the  time  of  life  most  subject  to  necrosis.  Ne- 
crosis of  the  lower  jaw,  however,  seldom  occurs  before 
the  age  of  30. 

No  climate,  age,  sex,  mode  of  life,  nor  condition 
(says  Weidmann),  is  exempt  from  this  disorder.  Child- 
hood and  puberty,  however,  are  the  periods  most 
liable  to  it.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  persons 
Who  labour  hard,  and  are  much  exposed  to  external  in- 
juries. Every  bone  of  the  human  body  is  subject  to 
necrosis ;  but  those  which  are  superficial,  and  enter 
into  the  formation  of  the  extremities,  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  others  whose  situation  is  deeper. 
Necrosis  less  commonly  attacks  the  spongy  substance 
of  the  bones,  because  this  being  endued  with  a  higher 
degree  of  vascularity  and  life,  suppuration  is  most  apt 
to  occur.  Necrosis,  on  the  contrary,  is  ofiener  seen  in 
the  compact  substance,  where  the  vital  principle  is 
less  energetic,  and  more  readily  extinguished.  As  a 
modern  writer  has  remarked,  a  very  slight  injury  will 
frequently  occasion  an  extensive  exfoliation  from  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  of  a  long  bone;  but  a  musket- 
ball  may  pass  through  the  cellular  structure  of  an  epi- 
physis, or  lodge  in  its  substance,  without  giving  rise  to 
necrosis,  suppurative  inflammation  being  much  more 
likely  to  occur  than  the  latter  affection. — {Bell  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  &rc.  p.  49.)  Lastly,  necrosis 
may  affect  the  long  bones  or  the  broad,  the  large  or 
small,  and  even  those  of  the  very  least  size;  since  it  is 
well  known  that  the  ossicula  of  the  ear  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  necrosis,  and  separate.  I  have  seen  this 
happen  in  two  instances,  and  the  fact  is  recorded  by 
several  writers.— (See  Astruc  de  Morbis  Venereis,  lib. 
4,  cap.  1.     Henri,  Journal  de  Medecine,  t.  15,  p.  363.) 

Though  necrosis  mostly  attacks  the  cylindrical 
bones,  the  flat  ones  are  not  exempt  from  the  disease. 
Pott  makes  mention  of  a  parietal  bone,  the  whole  of 
which  was  detached,  and  of  an  os  frontis,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  came  away.  In  a  thesis  on  necrosis, 
written  in  1776,  may  be  found  the  case  of  a  young 
man,  a  very  large  part  of  whose  scapula  perished  and 
separated.  Chopart,  who  relates  the  case,  mentions, 
that  he  saw  the  patient  quite  recovered,  and  felt  a  new 
triangular  moveable  bone,  firmly  supporting  the  clavi- 
cle, but  smaller  and  flatter  than  natural,  and  without 
any  spinous  process.  The  same  has  happened  to  the 
lower  jaw,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  Epheme- 
ridcs  Nat.  Car.  and  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Cliirurgie. 
In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  latter  work,  is  an  account  of 
a  woman  who  applied  to  be  relieved  of  some  venereal 
complaints.  From  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  the 
bone  was  discovered  to  be  loose  just  under  the  gums, 
and  seemed  shortly  afterward  to  move  backwards  and 
forward?  with  a  tooth.  Mr.  Guernery  took  hold  of 
the  tooth  with  a  key-instrument,  and  found  it  firmly  in- 
serted in  tire  moveable  jaw ;  he  made  with  caution  the 
necessary  manoeuvres  for  extracting  the  portion  of  bone ; 
but  was  greatly  surprised  on  finding  what  an  extensive 
part  yielded  to  his  very  moderate  efforts.  It  was  the 
whole  of  the  lower  jaw",  above  its  right  angle,  from  its 
division  into  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  to 
the  space  between  the  first  and  second  of  the  front 
grinders  of  the  left  side.  On  the  right,  there  only  re- 
mained the  condyle  in  the  articular  cavity  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  This  destruction  left  a  considerable 
empty  space,  from  which  great  deformity  was  appre- 
hended, in  consequence  of  the  unsupported  soft  parts 
falling  down.  The  woman,  however,  got  well  in  two 
months,  and  had  the  most  perfect  use  of  a  new  jaw. 
A  similar  fact  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine, 
1791. 

When  the  body  of  a  cylindrical  bone,  or  the  middle 
portion  of  a  flat  bone,  is  destroyed  by  necrosis,  their 
extremities,  which  are  of  a  cellular  texture,  generally 
continue  unaffected,  so  that,  for  example,  in  the  cylin- 
drical bones,  the  articular  ends  are  always  formed  of 
portions  of  the  original  bone,  which  are  engrafted  as 
it  were  on  the  new  production.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  bad  cases,  in  which  the  necrosis  does  not  alto- 
gether spare  the  heads  of  the  bones,  and  the  disease 
communicates  with  the  joint.  These  examples  are 
very  uncommon,  and  are  attended  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  limb ;  indeed,  they  generally  require  am- 


putation.—(See  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Mai  Chir  ,  i 
442)     Mr.B.odie  has  known  an  iMtMceJn & 
without  any  obvious  cause,  a  large  portion  of  tJE 
of  the  tibia  died  and  exfoliated,  and"  the  des ' 
the    knee-joint  was  the  consequence  —iPisk  i 
Surg.  Obs.  on  the  Joints,  p.  269.)         "  •*« 

It  is  not,  therefore,  correct  to  assert  absolute  ,„ 
Mr.  C.  Bell  has  done,  "  thattheextreinitiesofE'.,  ' 
not  subject  to  necrosis."— (Surg.  Ubs.  p.y>\ )  |,„.  '  , 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  these  parts  are  not  r.  1 
quently  attacked. 

Besides  the  differences  arising  from  the  partictihr 
bones  affected,  necrosis  also  varies  according  as  the 
portion  of  bone  attacked  happens  to  lie  thin  and  of 
little  extent,  or  large  and  of  considerable  tbicknen 
The  disease  is  simple  when  it  is  confined  to  one  bone 
and  the  patient  is  in  other  respects  healthy;  comp^w,^/ 
when  several  different  parts  of  the  same  bone  or  sen-' 
ral  distinct  bones,  are  affected  at  the  same  tup 
the  health  is  bad  ;  and  other  parts  of  tile  body  are  also 
diseased.  It  should  also  be  known,  because  the  in- 
formation is  of  practical  importance  in  the  treatment 
that  necrosis  has  three  different  stages  or  periods.  In 
the  first,  the  bone  affected  perishes ;  in  the  second  the 
process  of  exfoliation  or  separation  of  the  dead  bone 
from  the  living,  is  going  on  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  sepa. 
ration  is  completed. — (See  Weidmann,  p.  8.) 

Necrosis  is  divided  by  some  writers  into  the  trau- 
matic and  idiopathic.  In  the  latter,  the  exfoliations 
are  generally  more  extensive  and  deep  than  in  the 
former,  and  frequently  comprehend  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  a  bone.  The  idiopathic  is  also  that  which  is 
mostly  met  with  in  the  flat  bones.— (See  Bell  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Bones,  p.  50.) 

The  causes  of  necrosis  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  which  produce  ulcers  and  gangrene  of  the 
soft  parts.  As,  however,  the  vitality  of  the  bones  is 
weaker,  we  may  infer,  that  necrosis  may  be  occasioned 
in  them  by  causes  which  are  less  numerous  and  in- 
tense, and  such  as  would  only  give  rise  to  suppuration 
in  the  soft  parts.  Every  thing,  whether  in  the  perios- 
teum or  the  substance  of  the  bone  itself,  that  tends  to 
interrupt  the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  must  be  regarded  as 
conducive  to  the  origin  of  necrosis.  It  is  observed, 
hojvever,  that  when  the  mischief  in  the  periosteum, 
medulla,  or  substance  of  the  bone  is  of  trivial  extent, 
the  consequence  is  merely  an  abscess.  Some  of  the 
causes  of  necrosis  are  external,  while  others  are  inter- 
nal or  constitutional.  Sometimes  the  life  of  the  bone 
is  instantaneously  destroyed  by  them ;  but  in  other 
instances,  the  bone  is  first  stimulated  and  enlarged,  so 
that  its  death  is  preceded  by  true  inflammation. 

The  external  causes  which  injure  the  periosteum 
and  medullary  structure,  and  thus  produce  necrosis, are 
wounds,  contusions,  pressure,  fractures,  comminution), 
acrid  substances,  caustics,  and  extreme  degreesofheal 
or  cold. 

When  the  periosteum  in  consequence  of  an  external 
cause  inflames  and  sloughs,  or  is  at  once  deprived  of 
its  vitality,  as  it  may  be  by  the  action  of  caustic,  (ire, 
or  intense  cold,  the  vessels  which  conveyed  nourish- 
ment to  the  bone  are  destroyed,  and  the  death  and  ex- 
foliation of  the  denuded  portion  of  the  bone  are  in- 
evitable. But  if  the  detachment  of  the  periosteum  is  of 
little  extent,  the  patient  young  and  healthy,  and  the 
treatment  calculated  to  prevent  inflammation  and  pre- 
serve uninjured  the  vessels  distributed  to  the  hone, 
hopes  may  be  entertained  that  no  part  of  the  bone 
will  die,  but  that  granulations  will  very  soon  arise 
from  its  surface,  being  adherent  to  it  as  the  periosteum 
was,  and  that  they  will  grow  to  and  cicatriie  with  the 
surrounding  parts.  Weidmann  has  explained,  thai 
this  fact  of  bones  not  always  exfoliating  when  de- 
prived of  the  periosteum,  which  is  of  great  practical 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  was  incul- 
cated by  Felix  Wurtz,  Ciesar  Magatus,  and  Bcllosic,  at 
a  time  when  the  contrary  opinion  prevailed.  Weid- 
mann also  adverts  to  his  own  experience  and  to  the 
experiments  of  Tenon,  in  farther  proof  of  the  P"*'"' 
ing  fact.— {Mini,  de  VMcad.  des  Sciences,  1758,  p.Ji^l 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  detached  piece  of  the 
periosteum  is  extensive  ;  when  the  bone  itself  i«  con- 
tused ;  or  when  it  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the  few  vessels  which  be- 
long to  it :  when  the  inflammation  is  violent  andexW' 
sive  ;  when  the  patient  is  old,  decrepit,  or  of  bad  cm- 
stitution;  and  more  especially,  when  improper  apP11" 
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llmOSl  always  the  case  in 
former  ■  litfc  d. 

An  internal  in  ipongy  texture  of 

bone*,    gi  '  u  mutual  causes, 

imettim  i  an  external  i  aust  ,  whi<  h 

of  u  bone,  extendi  its  action 
m  the  Interior,  \  tbe  medullary  mem- 

brane, .'11111  produi  e  an  Internal  nei  p 

In  external  injuries  ol  toe  bead,  where  the  pericra- 
nium li  lacerated,  contused,  or  otherwise  hart,  or 
where  the  outet  table,  01  the  dlploc  ol  the  skull,  la  in- 
Jored,  the  Inflammation  frequently  extendi  to  the, 
Inner  table,  and  the  dura  matei  become*  detached. 
Heace  a  collection  ol  mattei  forms,  which  may  occa 
■Ion  many  bad  symptoms,  and  1  »en  death  ItseK  or,  II 
the  pattern  survive,  exfoliation  ol  pari  ol  both  tables 
.ill  Is  tin:  consequence.— (See  Putt's  Chir. 
ol.  I,  p.  39.) 

'I'Ih  same  thins  may  «  cui  In  tuber  bonea,  as  well  as 
those  ol  the  cranium.    Bromflekl  bad  an  opportunity 

1  the  s| t\  substance  ol  the 

« 1 1  > t «•  1  and  Internal  pan  of  the  ulna,  brought  on  by  the 
Improper  mode  In  whh  h  an  Issue  was  dressed.    En 

order  to  keep  the  peas  I slipping  out  of  their  places, 

a  compress  with  a  shilling  In  It,  and  a  tight  bandage, 
were  applied  ,  bui  the  pai  1  was  attacked  with  excrucl 
atlng  pain,  and  the  spongy  texture  of  the  tibia  In  the 
%  iclnlty  in  1  .inii'  affected  with  necrosis.— (CAir,  obser- 
vation 1  ol.  '2,  p.  9.) 

This  circumstance,  as  vVeldmatm  observes,  ought 
not  to  surprise  us :  as  numerous  vessels  quit  the  peri- 
osteum to  descend  Into  the  substance  ol  the  bone,  to 
ramify  on  the  medullary  cells  themselves,  and  freely 
anastomose  there,  ll  ■  annol  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Inflammation,  which  Is  a;  Oral  confined  to  the  outside 
of  the  bone,  may  (through  the  medium  of  the  vessels 
which  serve  as  conductor!  to  it]  penetrate  more  deeply, 
ami  extend  us  rat  ages  In  every  direction. 

Iiiu  necrosis  may  proceed  from  another  description 

Which  are  ol  a  stltutlonal  nature.     In 

fevers  ol  bad  type,  In  the  smallpox,  and  In  the  mea- 
sles, experience  baa  fully  proved  that  the  bones  are 

n times  attacked  with   necrosis.     Bcrofula,  lues 

venerea,  and  the  scurvy  are  alio  diseases,  which,  ac- 
cordlng  i>>  the  testimony  of  all  surgical  writers,  fre 
quently  produce  sni  h  mischlel  In  the  bones  as  termi- 
nates in  necrosis  It  is  likewise  well  ascertained,  that 
men  nry  maj  Itself  give  rise  to  the  disorder,  espei  tall] 
in  the  lowei  |aw  bone>— (See  JMm  del' Acad,  de  Chir. 
t.  :>.  r-  S58,  *to.) 

Tins  happens  either  in  consequence  of  mercury 
having  been  introduced  too  quickly  Into  the  system,  or 
because  the  patient  exposes  himself  to  cold,  or  deviates 
in  some  other  respect  from  a  proper  regimen.  <  lertain 
of  the  lowei  jaw,  however,  appear  also  to 
have  been  caused  by  blows,  and  the  application  of 
acrid  substances  to  carious  teeth.  But,  says  Weid- 
mann, "  1  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  me  particularly  to 
declare,  thai  the  Irrational  treatment  pursued  by  the 
am  icnt  practitioners,  who  neither  understood  the  na- 
ture of  the  bones,  nor  the  differences  of  theli  dfteasi  9, 
ami  which  treatment  Is  too  confidently  adopted  in  our 
own  days,  had  frequently  the  effect  of  killing  these 
parts,  by  attacking  with  spirituous,  acrid,  or  caustic 
remedies,  or  even  wiih  tbe  knife, diseases  which  re- 
quired the  mildest  applications,  and  to  be  lefl  in  a  great 
measure  to  nature.  The  old  surgeons  were  afraid  of 
laying  on  tbe  exposed  Injured  surface  of  a  hone  unctu- 
ous emollient  dressings,  ami  yet,  for  what  reason  1 
know  not,  they  subject!  ri  the  pan  to  the  action  of  spi- 
rituous, an  hi,  drying  applications.  As  for  myself,  I 
deem  it  proved  by  Infallible  and  frequently  repeated 

tnals,  not  only  that   an  exposed  injured  bone  maybe 

dressed  with  a  mild  ointment  without  any  ill  conse- 
bot  even  with  the  greatest  advantage.    Why 
should  thai  which  Is  beneficial  to  the  soft  parts  be  so 
.1  to  the  bones  ?     In  ulcers  of  the  soft  parts, 
Indeed,  the  employment  of  the  remedy  which  1  recom 
rrieml  i<  les<  important,  because  these  parts  are  natu- 
rally humid,  and  there  Is  do  n~k  of  thru  becoming  dry. 
But  wiih  regard  10  the  bones,  whose  ilry  textun  toonrj 
penetrated  bj  few  vessels,  which  may  easily  be  de- 
stroyed 11  tin  y  be  suffered  so  become  quite  dry,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  an  emollient  ointment,  as 
■_■  u ,  11  calculated  to  defend  these  vessels,  which 
are  tbe  support  of  life,  and  preserve  them  from  the  ba.i 
exposure  to  the  air.    Therefore,  observes 
Vol  11. -iN 


Weidmann,  if  a  surgeon  would  avoid  producing  a  ne- 
crosis himself,  and  not  neglect  any  means  that  tend  10 
prevent  Mich  disorder,  he  should  make  it  a  rul,  aeesr  to 
apply  any  thing  acrid  to  eiposed  bones,  but  <m  the  con- 
trary to  defend  them  with  a  dressing  of  some  unirri- 
toting  ointment." — (De  JVecrosi  Ossium,p.  11.) 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  that  purulent  matter,  col 
lecled  near  a  bone,  might  in  time  become  acrimonious 
corrode  it,  and  produce  necrosis.  Hence,  it  was  a  rule 
to  open  such  an  abscess  as  soon  as  its  existence  was 
known.  But  Weidmann  questions  whether  there 
was  any  real  necessity  for  this  practice.  No  doubt, 
says  he,  the  preceding  erroneoust>pinion  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  bones  being  often  found  bare,  ca- 
rious, or  even  affected  with  necrosis,  when  abscesses 
were  near  them  ;  but  thines  happened  thus,  :ecause 
the  inflammation  which  caused  the  suppuration  had 
also  extended  its  effects  to  the  periosteum  and  bone. 
He  affirms,  that  he  has  witnessed  ulcers,  in  which  the 
surface  of  bones,  bare  and  uncovered  by  the  perios- 
teum, lay  bathed  in  pus  for  a  very  considerable  time; 
yet,  being  dressed  with  a  mild  ointment,  ihey  continued 
1  nine,  granulations  grew  from  them,  and  cicatrization 
followed.  He  had  also  in  Ins  possession  portions  of 
hones  affected  With  necrosis,  which  had  lain  for  years 
in  pus;  still  their  surface  was  smooth,  and  presented 
no  inaiks  of  erosion.  If,  then,  these  pieces  of  bone 
underwent  no  alteration,  how  much  less  likely  to  do 
so  are  bones  which  are  endued  with  life! 

But,  though  Weidmann  wisely  rejects  the  doctrine 
of  pus  being  capable  of  destroying  the  periosteum  and 
bones  by  any  corrosive  qualities,  he  acknowledges  his 
belief,  that  the  matter  of  an  abscess  may  by  its  quantity 
Compress  and  inflame  the  adjacent  parts,  and  occasion 
their  removal  by  the  absorbents.  While  the  perios- 
teum intervenes  between  an  abscess  and  the  bone,  he 
does  not  see  how  the  latter  can  be  hurt  hy  the  pus;  but 
when  the  abscess  is  copious  and  lodged  between  that 
membrane  and  the  bone,  the  vessels  passing  from  the 
former  Will  be  destroyed,  and  either  canes  or  necrosis 
ensue. 

The  inflammation,  arising  from  the  causes  which 
excite  necrosis,  may  be  either  acute  or  chrome.  It  is 
chronic  when  it  begins  and  passes  through  its  different 
stages  slowly,  and  when  the  mildness  of  the  symptoms 
may  lead  us  to  mistake  the  nature  of  the  case.    This 

sort  Of  inflammation  chiefly  happens  in  debilitated  con- 
stitutions, in  which  the  necrosis  only  affects  the  exter- 
nal part  of  n  bone,  and  originates  from  some  chronic 
cause,  ncli  as  scrofula,  lues  venerea,  and  the  scurvy. 
But  when  necrosis  attacks  the  interior,  and  the  disease 
occurs  in  a  strong.  Irritable,  plethoric  subject,  inflam- 
mation is  Immediately  kindled,  attended  with  the  most 
acute  symptoms,  severe  pain,  considerable  fever,  rest- 
lessness, delirium,  &c.  Chronic  inflammation  is  more 
supportable;  but  its  duration  is  longer:  acute  inflam- 
mation is  more  afflicting,  but  sooner  comes  to  a  crisis. 
The  part  in  which  a  necrosis  is  situated,  is  affected 
with  swelling.  What  has  been  observed  respecting  the 
inflammation  is  also  applicable  to  this  tumour,  which 
most  frequently  forms  gradually,  but  sometimes  w  ith 
great  rapidity.  In  the  first  case,  the  accompanying 
pain  Is  dull  and  Inconsiderable;  in  the  second,  it  is 
violent.  The  swelling  has  not,  like  that  of  abscesses, 
an  elevated  apex.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  so  widely 
diffused,  that  the  limits  which  circumscribe  it  can 
hardly  (re  distinguished. 

This  diffusion  of  the  swelling  is  the  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  diseased  bone  is  more  deeply  buried  in 
soft  parts :  it  may  extend  over  the  whole  morbid  bone, 
or  even  over  the  whole  limb. 

The  swelling  comes  on  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
disorder,  and  continues  to  increase  until  the  matter 
which  it  contains  finds  its  way  out,  when  the  evacu 
atinn  i<  followed  by  a  partial  subsidence  of  the  tumour 
The  swelling  is  sometimes  also  combined  with  cedema, 
especially  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  severity  of  the  disease,  the  violence 
of  the  sutTerinss,  and  the  long  and  profuse  discharge. 

When  the  inflammation  is  acute,  purulent  matter  of 
good  quality  soon  collects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  necro- 
sis.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  pus  forms  slowly,  and  is 
thinner  and  less  healthy. 

The  abscess  which  accompanies  a  necrosis  natu- 
rally soon  bursts,  when  it  arises  from  intense  inflam- 
mation, and  is  situated  near  the  skin,  which  is  itself 
inflamed.    But  when  the  bone  is  surrounded  by  • 
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great  thickness  of  soft  parts,  and  the  inflammation  is 
chronic,  the  quantity  of  matter  daily  increases,  the 
cavity  which  it  occupies  becomes  larger  and  larger, 
and  considerable  pressure  is  made  by  the  abscess  on 
every  side.  The  bones  and  tendons  resist  for  a  long 
while  the  progress  of  the  matter;  but  the  cellular  sub- 
stance yields,  and  different  sinuses  form,  which  some- 
times run  to  a  vast  distance  from  the  main  collec- 
tion of  matter,  especially  when  the  abscess  lies  under 
an  aponeurosis. 

It  was  supposed,  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  cases  of 
necrosis  the  matter  was  invariably  sanious,  acrid,  and 
fetid.  But  the  celebrated  Weidmann  exposed  the  error 
of  this  opinion.  He  had  often  seen  abscesses  and 
ulcers  arising  from  necrosis  discharge  a  whitish,  in- 
odorous, thick  pus,  absolutely  devoid  of  any  bad  qua- 
lity whatsoever.  He  had  particularly  seen  this  happen 
in  patients  whose  necroses  proceeded  from  an  external 
cause,  or  an  internal  one  of  a  slight  nature,  and  whose 
health  was  generally  good. — (Ve  Necrosi  Ossium,  p. 
16.)  If,  says  the  same  excellent  writer,  we  sometimes 
find  in  practice  the  suppuration  dark  and  fetid,  we 
must  not  ascribe  it  to  the  affection  of  the  bone ;  but  to 
the  weakness  and  bad  state  of  the  patient's  health. 
Under  the  same  circumstances  common  sores  of  the 
soft  parts  would  also  emit  a  discharge  of  bad  quality. 

After  the  ulcerated  openings  have  emitted  for  some 
time  a  profuse  discharge,  the  sinuses,  if  considerable, 
receive  the  appellation  of  fistula?,  on  account  of  their 
edges  putting  on  a  callous  appearance,  throwing  out 
fungous  granulations,  and  there  being  impediments  to 
cicatrization.  These  impediments  are  caused  by  the 
dead  portions  of  bone,  which,  whether  loose  or  ad- 
herent, act  as  extraneous  bodies  in  hindering  the  sores 
from  healing.  In  some  instances,  also,  the  ulcers  will 
not  heal,  though  the  dead  bone  has  come  away,  be- 
cause they  run  to  a  great  depth,  and  such  a  quantity  of 
pus  is  secreted  from  every  point  of  their  surface  as 
prevents  all  contact,  and  the  adhesions  which  would 
result  from  it. 

The  fistulae  vary  in  number;  but  they  are  fewer  in 
proportion  as  the  disease  is  slighter.  In  an  extensive 
necrosis  several  of  these  openings  are  seen,  either  near 
together  or  separated  by  considerable  spaces ;  and  when 
the  necrosis  affects  every  side  of  the  bone,  the  fistulas 
in  the  integuments  occur  on  every  side  of  the  limb. 

Besides  the  inflammatory  fever  which  attends  the 
beginning  of  every  severe  case  of  necrosis,  which  is 
sometimes  accompanied  with  exceedingly  violentsymp- 
toms,  and  which  usually  abates  when  matter  is  formed, 
the  patient  is  subject  to  another  fever  of  a  slow,  hectic 
type.  This  takes  place  in  the  decline  of  the  disease, 
is  the  effect  of  the  long-continued  profuse  suppuration, 
gradually  reduces  the  patient,  and  at  length  brings  him 
to  the  grave,  unless  the  timely  removal  of  the  seques- 
trum be  effected  either  by  nature  or  art. 

Let  us  next  endeavour  to  trace  the  signs  by  which 
we  may  not  only  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  disease, 
but  its  modifications. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  which  may  have  predisposed 
to  the  disorder;  as,  for  instance,  what  accidental  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred,  and  what  symptoms  fol- 
lowed them.  We  should  also  inquire  into  any  pre- 
vious treatment  which  may  have  been  adopted ;  for, 
as  Weidmann  truly  remarks,  injudicious  remedies  have 
caused  many  a  necrosis  that  would  not  have  occurred 
at  all  if  the  case  had  been  properly  treated  or  confided 
to  nature. 

The  kind  of  inflammation  with  which  the  disease 
commences  may  afford  grounds  for  suspecting  that  ne- 
crosis will  happen :  it  is  generally  slow  and  deeply 
seated,  passing  through  its  stages  tardily,  and  the  at- 
tendant symptoms  are  severe.  The  skin  retains  its 
natural  colour  a  long  while;  but  at  length  exhibits  a 
reddish  or  livid  discoloration.  The  matter  does  not 
reach  the  skin  till  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  and 
when  the  abscess  bursts,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  still  slow  in  subsiding.  When  the  inflammation  is 
acute,  the  patient  suffers  intolerable  pain  a  long  time. 

There  are  also  other  symptoms  of  a  necrosis;  viz. 
the  swelling  which  accompanies  the  inflammation  is 
si' iiiited  upon  a  bone,  or  rather  the  bone  is  included  in 
the  tumour;  the  swelling  is  at  the  same  time  very  dif- 
fused; and  the  suppuration  lies  deeply,  and  can  only 
be  felt  in  an  obscure  way. 

The  ulcers,  beneath  which  a  necrosis  is  situated, 


discharge  a  large  quantity  of  matter,  and  their  cdm 
are  bent  inwards.  The  granulations  are  either  vlr 
lowish  and  pale,  or  else  of  an  intense  red  colour-  the* 
are  also  irregular,  and  generally  not  very  tender 
though  sometimes  extremely  painful,  and  on  beinJ 
slightly  touched  they  bleed.  L» 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  some  years  ago  the 
discharge  from  the  sores  which  attend  necrosis  was 
described  as  being  always  thin,  fetid,  and  sanious- 
and  such  qualities  of  the  matter  were  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  the  disease  of  the  bone.  But  as  that  ex- 
cellent  practical  writer  Weidmaun  has  explained  it  jj 
a  symptom  undeserving  of  confidence.  In  necrosis 
the  pus  is  often  thick,  white,  and  inodorous:  while 
other  ulcers,  unattended  with  diseased  bone, sometimes 
discharge  thin  fetid  matter.  Weidmann,  at  the  same 
time,  does  not  mean  to  assert,  that  in  necrosis  thesores 
never  emit  unhealthy  pus;  but  he  firmly  believes,  tliat 
such  discharge  is  not  always  the  result  of  a  disease  of 
the  bone.  As  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  suppuration 
from  ulcers  situated  over  diseased  bones,  continues 
white  and  laudable  as  long  as  the  patient's  general 
health  is  good ;  but  that  it  deviates  from  these  proper- 
ties in  proportion  as  the  health  becomes  impaired. 

Neither  is  the  black  colour  imparted  to  the  dressings 
of  ulcers  a  circumstance  which  necessarily  indicates 
the  existence  of  necrosis ;  for  it  may  occur  when  the 
bone  is  sound,  and  may  not  happen  when  the  bone  is 
affected. 

None  of  the  preceding  symptoms  convey  such  in- 
formation as  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  positive  existence 
of  necrosis.  The  touch  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
give  us  this  knowledge,  when  the  bone  is  not  loo 
deeply  situated,  and  the  sinuses  not  tortuous,  nor  ob- 
structed with  fungous  growths. 

When  the  openings  of  the  ulcers  are  considerable, 
the  finger  may  be  introduced.  If  in  this  way  the  bone 
can  be  felt  to  be  extensively  uncovered  by  the  perios- 
teum, the  surgeon  may  conclude  that  all  such  portion 
of  the  bone  has  perished.  He  may  be  still  more  cer- 
tain of  the  fact  when  he  finds  the  edges  of  the  denuded 
bone  unequal  and  rough. 

The  examinations  made  directly  with  the  finger  give 
the  most  correct  and  exact  information  of  the  state  of 
the  bone ;  but  the  orifices  of  the  sores  are  sometimes 
so  small  that  the  finger  cannot  be  introduced  without 
causing  great  pain.  A  probe  must  then  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  denudation 
of  the  bone ;  whether  its  edges  are  rough ;  whether  the 
dead  portion  is  loose,  and  likely  to  separate  soon. 

Sometimes  the  dead  fragment  of  bone  protrudes 
from  the  ulcer,  or  is  visible  on  separating  its  edges. 
When  it  is  black,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  its  being 
actually  dead ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  its  white- 
ness is  increased,  the  diagnosis  is  difficult,  because 
bones  being  naturally  white,  much  experience  is  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  judge  whether  they  are  so  in  excess. 

It  merits  attention,  also,  that  the  black  colour  of  the 
bone  isnot  owing  to  the  necrosis  itself,  but  seems  rather 
to  depend  upon  the  fragment  having  been  exposed  to 
the  air.  In  fact,  dead  pieces  of  bone  with  which  the 
air  comes  into  contact  turn  black,  while  those  which 
are  covered  with  matter  retain  their  whiteness.  The 
cylindrical  portion  of  a  humerus,  which  was  almost 
totally  affected  with  necrosis,  was  universally  black  at 
the  part  which  protruded  through  the  flesh;  but  the 
rest,  which  lay  under  the  integuments,  was  white.— 
(  Weidmann  de  Necrosi  Ossium,  p.  19,  et  tab-  9> //•.]•' 

When  the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  mild, 
the  surgeon  may  infer  that  it  is  only  a  superficial  poi- 
tion  of  the  bone  which  is  about  to  be  separated.  But 
this  judgment  will  be  more  certain  if  confirmed  by  ex- 
amination with  the  finger  or  probe;  or  if  the  swelling 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  has  not  spread  beyond 
the  affected  point,  and  if  the  pain  affects  only  the  outer 
part  of  the  bone.  In  this  sort  of  case  there  is  also 
great  probability  that  the  dead  bone  will  be  separated 
within  a  moderate  time.  » 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  existence  oi 
an  internal  necrosis,  and  to  learn  whether  it  is  siluatca 
in  the  sponsy  substance,  or  in  the  internal  panetesot 
the  canal  of  the  bone;  whether  it  affects  only  a ip»n 
or  extends  to  the  whole  body  of  the  bone,  vvnen 
there  is  an  internal  necrosis,  says  Weidmann,  the  dis- 
ease is  generally  more  acgravated,  and  of  longer -flu 
tion;  and  in  the  first  stage  the  patient  is  affected  wuu 
severe  symptoms,  intolerable  pain,  loss  of  rest,  a  gre 
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deal  of  fever,  profuse  perspiration*,  and  such  disorder 
of  the  aynt*-m  ns  may  provt  ratal,  unless  ih<  pstii  n j  be 
nd  strong.  The  hard  swelling  which  was  oh 
■rvabJesj  me  commencement  ol  uh  dlseasi 
hut  slowly,  and  i  itends  verj  gradually  over  the  cir- 
i  iiiui.-n  ne<  "i  the  limb,  while  the  skm  yet  remains 
free  front  redness  and  tension,    if  the  part  be  some- 

KhiU  roughly  kindled,  l/u  pain  ichich  is  fixed  m  the 
bone  is  71  .  ,  acutt    </>  w/uU  happen  wsrt 

t hi- case  «h  external  inflammation.  In  this  suffering 
condition  the  patient  continues  a  good  while  befon  Lhe 
formation  of  matter  brings  ■  degree  of  relief.  When 
the  matter  is  formed,  it  spreads  through  the  adjacent 
cellular  substance,  among  the  muscles  and  othei  parts, 
and  the  abscess  generally  imrsis,  after  a  considerable 
lima,  h\  several  openings  very  distant  from  lhe  main 
collection  of  matter,  si  also  remote  from  each  other, 
sometime*  In  diametrically  opposite  situations.  The 
evacuation  of  the  matter,  however,  dues  nol  produce 
any  material  subsidence  of  the  swelling.  The  pus  Is 
•it  good  Quality,  and  Issues  In  large  quantities  from  the 
ulcerated  apertures,  (As  quantity,  however,  not  being 
■I    ichrn  pressure   is  made.      It  some  of   tlie 

opening*  heal,  other*  are  formed ;  but,  in  general,  the 
Mm,  callous,  and  they  lose  all  disposition  to 
cicatrise.  When  the  ease  presents  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances, :t>iii  the  weakened  limb  can  neither  hear 
the  action  "i  the  muscles  n'>r  tin-  weight  of  the  body, 
mid  by  cither  of  these  causes  Its  shape  becomes  al 

lered,  the  surg 'may  conclude  that  the  disease  is  an 

Internal  necrosis.  Hut  In  order  to  avoid  mistake,  he 
should  Introduce  Into  the  linusea  a  probe,  which,  pass- 

ing  through  ii penlng*  In  the  subjacent  bone,  will 

touch  the  dead  piece  which  ll  contains,  and  which  will 
sometimes  Ik-  even  distinguished  to  be  loose  ;<ud  move- 
able, 'l'hr  rrinii  of  ilu  sequestrum  must  /»•  judged  of 
by  the  extent  of  the  swelling,  and  the  distances  between 
the  apertures  in  the  bony  shell  which  includes  the  se- 
um. 
The  surgeon  should  nlsoendeavoui  to  ascertain  with 
the  probe  whether  there  is  only  a  single  aeon 
several.  Winn  there  are  several,  they  may  be  felt 
with  the  probe  in  different  places,  down  to  which  this 
and  the  removal  of  one  01  two 
ol  the  fragment*  is  nol  followed  by  a  cute.  It  ought 
in  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  same  fragment 
may  be  touched  by  the  probe  hi  set  era!  differ)  m  places 
when  it  la  very  extensive  ii  then  are  several  dead 
piece*  of  hour  situated  al  a  distance  from  eai  h  other, 
each  of  them  I*  generally  accompanied  with  a  distinct 
■welling  and  slnusi  Fn  quently  these  fragments  are 
> ]<■•  1  tti.it  thej  cannol  be  fell  with  a  probe; 
but  their  existence  may  then  be  suspected,  from  the  ul- 
cer* not  healing,  which  con  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else 
ii  is  also  necessary  to  distinguish  with  thegreatesl 
attention  the  different  stages  of  the  disease.  The  first 
■.  be  considered  a*  existing  when  the  attack  is 
yel  recent,  and  the  Inflammation  and  its  concomitant 
symptoms,  the  pain,  swelling,  and  symptomatic  fever, 
prevail  In  a  high  degree,  and  when  no  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  or  at  least  no  discharge  of  matter,  The 
ascend  period,  in  which  the  dead  none  is  undergoing 
id.-  process  ol  separation,  is  indicated  by  a  diminution 
of  the  Inflammation,  a  partial  subsidence  ol  the  s«i  ell 
log.  and  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter,  when  a 
probe  is  passed  into  the  ulcers,  the  bone  is  fell  hate  and 
dry,  and  towards  the  limits  of  the  swelling  it  is  rough, 

-  will  be  afterward  noticed,  an  excavation  is 
formed  Every  pari  of  the  hone,  however,  which  is 
to  be  detached,  still  continues  adherent  to  the  rest  of 
the  living  bone.    Al  length  the  surgeon  knows  that  the 

as  reached  It*  last  stage,  or  that  in  which  the 
dead  portion  of  bone  la  tted,  when  suffi- 

cient tune   for  the  completion  Of  this  separation  has 

transpired,  and  when  the  dead  bone  can  be  distin- 
guished with  the  Anger,  probe,  or  even  the  eye,  to  be 
id  free  from  all  connexions. 
Although  a  necrosis  must  generally  be  classed  with 

whfeh  are  seriOUS   and  Of  long  duration;  yet 

the  character  of  the  disordei  i-  nol  essentially  bad, 

silica  it  is  often  cured  by  nature,  or  with  the  assistance 
i(  surgery.  Confident  hopes  Of  a  cure  maybe  enter- 
tained when  the  necrosis  Is  confined  to  the  external 
pait  of  I  hone  ;  when  it  is  simple  and  of  moderate  ex- 
tent .  «  ben  it  is  not  situated  In  a  bone  destined  for  Im- 
portant uses,  or  near  any  viscus,  01  Organ,  llial  maybe 
injured  by  it     and  when  u  proceeds  from  an  external 
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cause,  and  tire  general  heallh  is  good.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  cure  is  difficult  and  the  prognosis  doubtful, 
when  the  disease  is  extensive,  and  complicated  with 
Othei  affections,  either  of  the  same  or  different  bones  ; 
when  it  attacks  bones  which  are  of  Iul'Ii  importance 
on  account  of  their  functions  or  situation  ;  when  it  is 
situated  in  the  Interior  of  the  bom;,  and  affects  several 
parts  of  it:  when  it  arises  from  an  internal  cause,  for 
which  there  is  no  certain  and  quick-acting  specific; 
when  the  patient  is  weakened  by  age  or  disease ;  and  es- 
pecially, when  the  sinuses  extend  into  the  neighbouring 
articulations. — (  Weidmann  de  JVecrosi  Ossium,  p.  22.) 

The  process  of  cure  is  said  to  take  place  with  more 
celerity  in  the  lower  jaw  than  any  other  bone,  and  may 
be  completed  in  three  months.  Mr.  Russell  has  never 
known  a  necrosis  of  the  tibia  get  well  in  less  than  a 
year ;  but  in  general  nearly  two  years  elapse  first;  and 
sometime*  the  case  is  protracted  to  a  much  greater 
leiiL'ih  of  time. 

Necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw  and  clavicle  never  proves 
fntal :  that  of  the  lower  extremities,  which  is  the  worst 
case,  does  so  very  seldom,  and  only  from  the  violence 
of  the  first  inflammatory  symptoms,  which  rapidly 
bring  on  hectic  fever,  which  proves  incurable,  unless 
Us  Incnl  cause  be  removed  by  timely  recourse  to  ampu- 
tation. When  the  violence  of  the  first  stage,  however, 
b'u  abated,  the  irritation  ceases,  and  the  hectic  symp- 
toms, if  there  are  any,  are  generally  moderate.  Nor 
is  this  stale  of  tranquillity  distuibed,  till  the  seques- 
trum, in  making  its  way  outwards,  again  produces  irri- 
tation,  Al  this  second  period  of  urgency,  extensive 
Inflammation  may  originate,  ulcerations  spread  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  limb,  assume  an  unhealthy  appear- 
ance, violent  fever  succeed,  and  the  patient  either  pe- 
rish or  sink  into  a  stale  in  which  he  must  consent  to 
amputation,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  life.  This 
is  the  last  crisis  of  imminent  danger  ;  bul  In  general  it 
ions  than  when  the  inflammation  comes  on 
in  the  incipient  stage  Of  necrosis. — (Russell.) 

In  the  treatment  of  necrosis,  the  first  grans]  object 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  aid  nature  in  her  endea- 
vours to  effeci  a  cure,  and  nor  todisturb  her  operation* 
by  any  superfluous  oi  unseasonable  Interfi  r<  nee.  The 
second  should  be  to  aeslsi  ber  sometimes  bj  the  boldest 
proceedings,  when  ahs  loses  ber  way,  and  cannot  by 
herself  accomplish  whal  is  necessary. 

Hut  in  order  nol  to  attempt   any   thing  wrong,  tile 

surgeon  must  understand  correctly  what  nature  does 
in  this  disease ;  whai  it  is  In  ber  power  to  perform  J 
what  she  either  cannot  accomplish  at  all,  or  not  with 
any  degree  of  certainty;  and,  lastly,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  she  may  err,  and  endanger  the  pa- 
lient'a  life. 

When  a  portion  of  hone  dies,  nature  uses  all  her  en- 
deavours  to  bring  about  its  separation  from  the  part  of 
the  bone  which  still  remains  alive.  Surgeons  have  de- 
nominated this  process  exfoliation  (see  this  word), 
which  resembles  the  separation  of  parts  affecled  with 
gangrene  and  sphacelus  from  the  living  flesh.  The 
exfoliation  of  bone,  however,  happens  much  more 
slowly  than  the  separation  of  a  slough  of  the  soft 
parte.  Neither  ate  all  exfoliations  completed  at  a  re- 
gular period;  for  they  proceed  most  quickly  during 
youth,  when  the  constitution  is  usually  more  full  of 
energy,  the  bones  more  vascular,  and  less  replete  with 
solid,  inorganic,  earthy  mailer.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
-  slower  in  old,  debilitated  subjects,  whose 
vitality  is  less  active.  A  thin  small  scale  of  bone  se- 
parates  sooner  than  a  large  thick  portion;  and  the 
most  tedious  exfoliation  is  thai  of  a  thick  bone,  from 
which  a  portion,  including  its  entire  diameter,  is  com- 
ing away.  The  separation  of  a  necrosis  takes  place 
more  expeditiously  in  bones  of  a  light  texture  than  in 
those  of  a  solid  structure ;  and  sooner  in  the  less  com- 
pact parts  of  bones,  such  as  the  epiphyses  and  spongy 
substance,  than  in  those  of  greater  density. 

When  a  necrosis  has  originated  from  the  scurvy,  sy- 
philis, <fcc.,and  appropriate  remedies  are  not  adminis- 
tered, nature  cannot  effectually  accomplish  the  process 
by  which  the  dead  bone  is  separated;  the  case  becomes 
worse ;  and  life  endangered. 

The  separation  happens  precisely  at  the  different 
points  where  the  living  and  dead  parts  of  the  bone 
come  info  contact;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  lhe  parti- 
cles of  the  dead  bone,  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
part  that  retains  its  vitality, cannot  be  acted  upon  by  it. 

A  variety  of  opinions  'have  been  entertain*!  seer 
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ceming  the  means  employed  by  nature  in  effecting 
this  separation.  Hippocrates  believed  that  the  dead 
part  was  pushed  away  by  a  fleshy  substance  which  grew 
underneath  it. — (De  Cap.  vuln.  cap.  xxiv.)  Ludwig, 
Aitken,  Bonn,  and  many  others,  adopted  the  same  idea. 
— (See  Adversaria  Med.  Pract.  vol.  3,  p.  63.  Systematic 
Elements  of  Surgery, p. W7.  Thesanr.  Oss.  Morb.p.l.) 

Van  Swieten  conceived  that  the  dead  part  was 
forced  away  by  the  incessant  beating  of  the  arteries. — 
{Comment,  in  Aphor.  Boerrhavii,  $  252.)  M.  Fabre 
ascribed  the  separation  to  the  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  vessels. — (Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  torn.  4,  p. 
91.)  Others  supposed  that  the  exfoliating  piece  of  bone 
became  loosened  partly  by  the  suppuration,  and  partly 
by  the  rising  of  the  new  granulations. —  (See  B.  Bell  on 
Ulcers.) 

As  Weidmann  observes,  there  is  unquestionably  a 
reddish  fleshy  substance  formed  between  the  dead  and 
living  bone,  and  which  Celsus  has  noticed  under  the 
appellation  of  caruncula. — [De  Medicina,  lib.  8,  cap. 
3.)  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  refer  the  expulsion 
of  the  dead  portion  of  bone  to  it,  since  it  can  never  be 
produced  before  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  bone,  there  being  in  fact  no  space  for  it  to  grow 
in  ;  and  hence  it  is  never  seen  before  the  disunion  of 
the  parts  has  considerably  advanced.  Theremust  con- 
sequently be  some  other  power  which  destroys  the  co- 
hesion between  the  dead  and  living  bone,  and  produces 
the  groove,  or  interspace,  in  which  the  soft  granula- 
tions arise.  Besides,  among  other  facts  proving  the  fal- 
sity of  the  idea,  that  the  granulations  push  off  the 
dead  bone,  Weidmann  particularly  adverts  to  the  oc- 
casional exfoliations  of  the  whole  circumference  of  a 
cylindrical  bone.  Here,  if  the  granulations  had  the 
power  of  causing  a  disunion  on  one  side,  they  could 
not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  opposite  one;  but 
would  tend  to  make  the  contact  more  intimate. 

The  separation  also  cannot  be  made  by  the  pulsation 
of  the  small  arteries,  nor  by  the  weak  expansive  mo- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  bone.  Weidmann  knows  not 
what  motives  have  induced  certain  writers  to  impute 
the  effect  to  suppuration,  and  observes  that,  as  the  doc- 
trine is  not  founded  upon  reasoning,  it  is  superfluous  to 
offer  any  arguments  against  it.  If  the  least  attention 
be  paid  to  what  nature  really  tries  and  accomplishes 
in  this  operation,  nothing  will  be  more  manifest  than 
that  it  is  completed  in  a  very  different  manner.  Swell- 
ing first  affects  the  periosteum  and  bone,  which  by  de- 
grees softens. — {Fid.  Traja,  passim;  Bonn.  Thesaur. 
Oss.  Mofbos,  p.  122,  and  Weidmann  de  JVecrosi  Os- 
sium,  tab.  4,  Jigs.  1  and  3.)  At  the  margins  of  the  ne- 
crosis, the  bony  surfaces,  which  were  smooth,  become 
rough  and  irregular.  A  fissure  is  there  produced, 
which  extends  in  every  direction  under  the  piece  of 
bone  that  is  about  to  be  detached.  The  bony  texture 
is  also  daily  rendered  less  solid,  so  that  the  number  of 
adhesions  between  the  dead  and  living  parts  diminish, 
and  in  the  end  are  totally  destroyed.  Weidmann  then 
explains,  that  the  true  mode  by  which  the  separation  is 
effected,  consists  in  the  absorption  of  the  particles  situ- 
ated between  the  living  and  dead  parts  of  the  bone,  in 
such  a  way,  however,  that  the  first  loses  a  great  deal 
of  its  substance  ;  the  last,  scarcely  any  thing. — (P.  25.) 
After  the  dead  bone  has  come  away,  the  swelling  of 
the  periosteum  subsides,  and  the  living  bone  recovers 
its  original  hardness  and  solidity. — ( Troja,  p.  67.) 

For  a  farther  account  of  the  process  by  which  dead 
portions  of  bone  are  separated  from  the  living,  see 
Exfoliation. 

When  dead  portions  of  bone  are  separated  and 
loose,  they  still  lodge  in  the  cavities  of  the  ulcers,  and, 
like  all  other  extraneous  bodies,  occasion  irritation  of 
the  soft  parts,  and  keep  up  a  discharge  of  matter. 
Sometimes,  however,  nature  of  herself  succeeds  in  ex- 
pelling them.  This  happens  in  cases  where  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  ulcer  are  calculated  ts  facilitate  the  issue  of 
the  dead  bone,  which  does  not  lie  too  deeply,  and  is  pro- 
pelled outwards  by  its  own  weight.  In  necrosis  of  tri- 
vial size,  indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  the  small  fragments 
of  bone  may  be  dissolved  in  the  pus  and  come  away  with 
it  (David ;  Bousselin,  Hist,  de  la  Societe"  Royale  de 
Medecine,  torn.  4,  p.  308  ;  Weidmann  de  JVecrosi  Os- 
sium,  p.  26)  ;  but  such  an  event  can  never  be  expected 
when  the  dead  portion  of  bone  is  at  all  extensive. 

The  last  thing  which  nature  does  is  to  restore  theloss 
of  substance  which  the  bone  has  Suffered.  Although 
UiLs  operation  is  so  extraordinary  and  wonderful  that 


one  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  its  reality,  numernn. 
examples,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  surgery  prove  J, 
only  its  possibility,  but  also  its  frequency. 

In  works  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  t)ijs  article 
the  following  authors  speak  of  the  regeneration  of » 
part,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw-bone :  viz  BonJ- 
tus,  Bayer,  Guernery,Belmain,  Acrel,  Van  Wy  T,jo,,n" 
Bonn,  Reiplein,  Desault,  Henkel,  and  Dussaus'soir  a 
student  showed  Weidmann  a  lower  jaw-bone,  which 
had  been  thus  regenerated  and  taken  from  the  body  of 
a  man,  whom  the  latter  distinguished  writer  had  been 
well  acquainted  with.  The  bone  could  not  be  freely 
depressed  ;  yet  it  performed  its  functions  tolerably  well 

Moreau  saw  a  case  in  which  the  clavicle  was  regfr 
iterated,  and  the  new  bone  was  presented  by  Danger- 
ville,  after  the  patient's  decease,  to  the  Academy  of 
Surgery  at  Paris.— (Be  JVecrosi  Ossium  Theses,  1'rus. 
F.  Chvpart,  resp.  P.  6.  Robert,  Parisiis,  1776.) 

Chopart  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  death 
and  reproduction  of  scapula. 

Weidmann  saw  an  instance  in  which  nearly  the 

whole  cylindrical  shaft  of  the  humerus  perished  and  was 
afterward  regenerated ;  a  phenomenon  that  had  been 
observed  at  earlier  periods  by  JobofMekren,  Cajelano 
Taconi,  E.  Blancard,  Duharnel,  David,  Acrel,  Boeh- 
mer,  Cheselden,  and  Vigaroux,  whose  respective  work! 
are  cited  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Morand,  Cheselden,  and  Bromfield  published  en- 
gravings respecting  a  reproduction  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  humerus,  where  the  old  dead  bone  was  included  in 
a  sort  of  bony  tube. 

Regenerations  of  the  ulna  have  been  observed  by 
Ruysch,  Duverney,  and  Fowles.— (See  Thesaur.  X. 
JVo.  176.  Traite  des  Mai.  des  0$,  Paris,  1751;  and 
Phil.  Trans.  JVo.  312.) 

A  similar  reproduction  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  was  witnessed  by  Acrel.— (Chirurgische 
Vorfdlle  von  Murray,  vol.  1,  p.  194.) 

Similar  reproductions  of  the  thigh-bdne  are  recorded 
by  Wedel,  Battus,  Koschius,  Hofmann,  Scultetus, 
Diemerbroeck,  Wright,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Raw,  Do- 
byns,  M'Kenzie,  Ludwig,  David,  Bousselin,  Larrey, 
Hutchison,  &c,  in  publications  specified  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  subject. 

The  following  case  of  necrosis  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
related  by  Dr.  M'Kenzie.  William  Baxter,  a  boy  thir- 
teen years  old,  received  a  blow  on  his  thigh  at  school, 
of  which  he  at  first  hardly  complained ;  but  in  a  few 
months  he  began  to  have  pain  in  the  part,  which  in- 
flamed, swelled,  and  appeared  to  have  matter  in  it. 
The  parents  being  poor,  no  surgeon  was  called,  and 
the  boy  was  allowed  to  linger  for  a  great  while.  At 
length  the  matter  made  its  way  through  the  skin  by  a 
small  opening,  on  the  interior  part  of  the  thigh,  about 
three  inches  above  the  knee,  and  a  thin  sanies  con- 
tinued to  be  discharged  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months. 
The  hole  in  the  skin  enlarged,  and  the  point  of  a  por- 
tion of  bone  began  to  protrude,  and  give  a  good  deal 
of  pain,  when  the  clothes  rubbed  against  it.  After 
suffering  in  this  manner  for  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
boy,  as  he  lay  in  bed  one  morning,  felt  the  bone  looser, 
and  projecting  more  than  ordinary.  He  gave  it  a  strong 
pull,  and  brought  the  piece  away  entirely,  which  proved 
to  be  seven  inches  and  a  half  of  the  thigh-bone.  A 
good  deal  of  bleeding  followed;  but  the  wound  soon 
healed,  and  he  had  never  afterward  the  least  incon- 
venience. Dr.  M'Kenzie,  hearing  of  this  singular  case, 
sent  for  him,  carefully  examined  his  thigh,  and  found  it 
as  firm  as  the  other.  The  only  difference  was,  that  it 
was  somewhat  thicker,  and  a  little  more  curved.  The 
muscles  retained  their  natural  softness  and  looseness 
on  the  bone.  The  detached  piece  of  bone  was  a  por- 
tion of  its  whole  circumference.— (See  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inquiries,  vol.  2.) 

We  may  infer,  that  the  occurrence  is  more  frequent 
in  the  tibia  than  any  other  bone,  from  the  accumulated 
facts  mentioned  by  Alhucasis,  La  Marche,  Muralio, 
De  La  Motte,  Ellinchuys,  Ruysch,  Tacconi,  Lain", 
Johnson,  Hunter,  David,  Boehmer,  Sigvvart,  Th.Bar- 
tholine,  Hofmann,  Saviard,  Le  Dran,  Duverney, 
Trioen,  Gunther,  Ludwig,  Michael,  Bousselin,  Weid- 
mann, Russell,  Whately,  Desault,  &c.  See  the  worm 
cited  at  the  end. 

Dr.  Hunter  describes  a  tibia  which  had  been  am- 
putated.  On  exam iiiation,  the  case  at  first  sight  seemea 
to  he  a  swelling  of  the  whole  bone,  with  a  loose  internal 
exfoliation.    However,  it  proved  to  be  a  remarkwe 
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in.il.ino!  of  the  Reparation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
original  bone,  whose  place  was  supplied  by  a  callus. 
The  external  surface  ol  tin-  encloai  d 
bona  w.ih  smooth  ,\  imall  part  al  the  surrounding 
bony  substance  being  removi  d,  the  contained  piece  w  ai 
taken  out,  and  found  to  be  the  b  bole  body  of  the  Libia. 
h  bad  Mpaiated  from  the  epiphysis  al  each  extremity. 
The  middle  part  of  the  bone  had  perished,  consequent!] 

bad  !■  ih t  tta  connei with  the  periosteum,  and  was 

gradually  thrown  off  from  the  living  parti  oj  the  bone 
■I  i  acta  end.  A  callus,  extending  from  end  to  end, 
united  the  two  extrem  ■  > ! ^in;i i  ulna,  pre 

aarved  the  length  and  gai  e  firmneei  and  inflexibility  to 
the  limb  The  exfoliation  wax  ao  encompaaai  d  by  the 
new  bony  ease,  that,  though  quite  loose,  ii  could  not 
be  thrown  out.— t.Uni.  Obt.  and  Tnq.  vol.  B.) 

Weidmann  ".nv  a  ihoemaker,  who,  after  much  suf- 
fering,  extracted,  with  bis  own  hands,  the  greatest  pari 
of  tb"  draphyati  of  the  tibia  ;  yel  the  loss  was  so  well 
repaired,  thai  the  man  could  walk  afterward  nearly  as 
ubly  as  ever. — [De  JVsereti  Otiium,ip  29.) 

"We  are   not  10  Imagine*  (sayi  Weidmann)  that 
[enerationa  happen  by  chance!  experiments 
made  npon   living  animals  by  Troja,  Blumenbach, 
Koehler,  Deaault,  an  I  myself,  prove  that  they  Invaria- 
bly follow  certain  laws." 

in  lact,  whenever  the  medullary  structure  of  the 

long  b ii  lilies  is  destroyed,  tb 

become  affected  with  necrosis,  and  are  afterward  re 
produced  to  the  hill  extent  of  their  destruction. 

The  observations  and  experiments  cited  by  Weld 
mann  also  prove,  thai  ll  hi  the  long  bones  which  are 
usually  reproduced ;  though  the  flai  ones  are  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  the  power  of  regeneration 

that,  when  a  portion  of  the  skull 
i-  removed,  althei  by  a  wound,  by  disease,  or  by  the 
trepan,  nature  always  endeavours  to  cover  the  de- 
ficiency, the  edges  of  the  aperture  extending  them- 
selves by  means  of  a  bony  substance,  furnished  by  the 
perioateum,  the  dura  mater,  and  craniumltself.-(  Tenon, 
Mom.  ii  p.  412,  4i:i.  415, 

416.418  i  Bui  still  the  reproduction  Is  imperfect,  aa 
.hi  unoaslfled  place  Is  always  left,  even  when  the  bone 
onlj  a  small  piece,  like  what  la  taken  oul  bj 
the  trepblue;  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  cranium 
Is  very  extensive,  no  reproduction  at  all  happens,  This 
fact,  which  Is  proved  bj  the  observations  of  Saviard, 
Pott,  Babatler,  i^c.  Is  particularly  noticed  by  sir  A. 
Cooper. 

When,  in  a  caae  of  necrosis,  says  Weidmann,  a 
scale  or  table  of  either  a  long  or  flat  bone  is  separated, 
no  regeneration  followa,  because  the  granulations 
which  rise  up  undt  r  the  sequestrum  then  serve  as  a 
perioateum,  and  as  soon  as  the  dead  bone  Is  removed, 
they  bee, tilted  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

it  is  likewise  ascertained  thai  the  power  of  repro 
duction  in  the  bones  Is  particularly  active  In  the  early 
periods  of  life,  and  in  healthy  subjects;  and  that  it  is 
languid  and  even  annihilated  In  old  persons,  pregnant 
women  {Bonn's   Thtsaur.  p.  174),  and  In  venereal, 

cancerous,  anil  rnkelty  patients.  —  (Calliscn,Si/st.  Chir. 
;i  ./• ,  p  a  r.i  1 ,  /<   i 
In   onbr    that    a  new  bone   may  form,  Weidmann 

thought  that  the  perioateum  and  other  membranes  con- 
cerned in  the  nutrition  of  the  Original  bone,  must  have 
been  spaied  from  destruction.  In  lact,  Bays  be,  we 
that  in  caaes  where  the  tube  of  a  long  bone 
has  suffered  necrosis,  the  bone  is  never  reproduced,  if 
the  periosteum  has  been  deatroj  ed  by  Inflammation  or 
oilier  causes.  Burgeons  ought  also  to  understand,  that 
it  is  not  always  a  reproduction  which  has  happened 
when  apart  of  the  bone  perish,  s,  not  even  when  a 
tubular  portion  of  a  long  bone  dies  and  is  contained  in 

the  medullary  canal  ror,  according  to  Weidmann,  if 
the  Innermost  i  >■  bone  pi  riah,  while  those 

Whlcb  compose,  as  it  were,  the  bark,  are  presi  Med,  I  he 

latter  swell  and  soften  as  jf  they  were  actually  a  new 

bone.     Several  round  apcrtui  tble   upon 

II  e,  w  huh  serve  Tor  the  transmission  of  ves 

are   larger   than   those  which   perform    this 

office  in  the  natural  state.    I. an;,'  openings  or  fiatuliB  are 

likewise  toimcd.  which,  88  In  anew  hone,  lead  to  I  he  me- 
dullary canal.  Here  it  would  be  erroneous  to  conclude 
that  a  new  bone  has  been  produced;  and  a  very  little 
attention  Will  discover  that  all  is  limited  to  some 
i  i  ihe  extei  nal  pari  of  the  bone  which  the  ne- 
crosis has  not  affected. 


When,  therefore,  the  interior  of  the  canal  of  a  long 
•troyed  by  a  necrosis  which  does  not  extend 
to  the  external  layers,  the  case  is  not  a  reproduction  of 
the  bone. 

When,  however,  we  find  the  tube  of  any  long  bone 
included  in  a  sort  of  osseous  shell,  and  the  surface  of 
this  tube  smooth,  like  that  of  a  bone  in  the  natural 
state,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  has  been  detached 
directly  from  the  periosteum,  and  that  the  bony  shell 
which  contains  it  is  a  new  production.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  surface  of  the  dead  tube  be  rough,  we 
may  infer,  that  the  separation  has  taken  place  between 
the  innermost  layers  of  the  bone,  and  those  which  are 
superficial,  the  latter  composing  now  the  osseous  shell 
in  which  the  sequestrum  is  included. — (Weidmann  de 
Necrosi  Ostium,  p.  31.) 

Tins  last  theory,  concerning  the  production  of  the 

bell  in  necroses  of  the  long  cylindrical  bones, 

is  adopted  by  Hi'  lierand  as  the  true  one,  not  only  in  the 

instances   specified  by  Weidmann,  but  in  every  other 

example  where  the  old  bones  seem  to  be  included  in 

another,  which   lias  the  appearance  of  being  a  new 

production,  and  which  was  supposed  by  Troja,  David, 

formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  periosteum. — 

kir.t.  3,  p.  158.  161,  ed.  4.) 

As  fat  a-  Weidmann  s  information  reached,  the  short 

or  cuboid   bones  are  DO!  capable  of  reproduction. — (P. 

31.)  Duverney  mentions  an  astragalus  which  was  de 
■troyed  by  necrosis;  but  does  not  state  that  any  substi 
tute  for  it  was  afterward  formed. — (Maladies  des  Os, 
p.  458.) 

Weidmann  also  never  witnessed  a  reproduction  of 
the  spongy  substance,  such  as  it  was  before  its  destruc- 
tion, round  the  medulla.  He  always  found  the  sub- 
stituted matter  dense  and  compact,  at  least  for  some 
time  after  its  formation. 

It  is  now  admitted,  however,  that  in  process  of  time 
the  inner  surface  of  the  new  bone  becomes  cellular, 
and    is    lined    with    B    membrane  containing   medulla. 

The  regeneration  ol  the  medulla  wax  first  observed  by 
Koehiei,  and  afterward  by  Dr.  J. Thomson,  in  an  ex- 
tensive sei  ies  of  experiments  which  be  made  with  Dr. 
Alexander  M'Donald,  and  which  were  published  in  the 
ntleman's    Inaugural  dissertation  in  1799. — 

','  i  in  ,n  a  I  m  It,  p.  393.)  M  r. 

Russell  was  not  aware  of  the  regeneration  of  the  me- 
dulla; foi  he  stales,  thai  alter  the  absorption  or  re- 
moval of  the  sequestrum,  the  cavity  of  the  new  bone 
becomes  filled  up  with  granulations  which  are  at 
length  converted  into  bony  matter.     Thus,  he  says,  the 

new  bone  differs  from  the  original  one,  in  being  solid 
Instead  of  hollow.  Authorities,  however,  are  decidedly 
against  Mr.  Russell  on  this  point:  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the 
M  in.  de  I'Jtcad.  i/,  CAi'r.  is  the  history  of  a  man,  the 
whole  of  w  hose  clavicle  came  away,  without  his  being 
deprived  of  any  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  The 
death  of  this  patient,  which  happened  shortly  after- 
ward, afforded  an  opportunity  of  examining  how  na- 
ture had  repaired  the  loss.  Another  clavicle  was  found 
regenerated,  which  neither  differed  from  the  original 
one  in  length  nor  solidity;  but  only  in  shape,  being 
flatter,  and  not  so  round.  It  was  connected  with  the 
acromion  and  sternum  just  like  the  primitive  hone. 

The  power  which  thus  reproduces  bones  is  only  a 
modification  of  that  which  unites  fractures.  Indeed, 
w  hat  consolidates  broken  bones,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  callus,  presents  all  the  characters  of  new 
bone,  begins  and  grows  in  the  same  way,  and  may  be 
Impeded  and  retarded  in  its  formation  by  the  same 
Causes, —  (See  Callus  and  Fractures.)  It  is  farther 
highly  probable,  as  Weidmann  remarks,  (hat  the  power 
which  effects  the  reproduction  of  bones,  is  the  same  as 
that  which,  in  the  sound  state,  nourishes  and  supports 
these  parts.  But  to  what  organ  appertains  the  func- 
tion of  reproducing  bones'? 

.Many  able  men  have  ascribed  the  whole  work  to  the 
periosteum.  (C  Havers ;  Duhnnul.  .1/(7/1  de  VJicad. 
seas,  1739,  1741,  1742,  1747.  Fongeroui,  .Mem. 
sur  les  Os ;  Paris,  1760.  Sicenckc,  Ifarlemcr,  Ab- 
hanrllungen,  Ih.  1,  p.  39.  Berlin,  Osteologie  Mari- 
1'ihandlung  von  der  Natur  und  Eneugung  des 
Callus,  p.  199.) 

Ilaller  (Elim.  Physiol,  t.  8,  p.  352),  Callisen  (Col- 
lier. Ilafn.  t.  2,  p.  1S7)  Tenon  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
.  1758,  p.  415),Bordenave  (Mtm.  sur  les  Os, 
oul  many  others,  have  seen  a  part  of  the  new 
production  spring  up  from  the  ruaaurxw  of  tke  old 
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bone ;  a  thing,  says  Weidmann,  which  one  is  also  led 
to  believe  by  the  (act,  that,  when  the  whole  tube  of  a 
long  bone  is  affected  with  necrosis,  the  epiphyses, 
which  remain  sound  and  untouched,  unite  and  grow 
to  the  new  tube,  though  no  periosteum  exists  in  the 
situation  of  the  union. 

Nor  does  Weidmann  think,  that  the  specimen  of  a 
fractured  thigh,  of  which  Blumenbach  has  published 
an  engraving,  proves  the  contrary. — (Geschichte  und 
Berschreibung  der  Knocker;  Gdltingen,  1786,  tab.  1, 
fig.  1.)  This  preparation  exhibits  a  union,  which 
had  taken  place  by  means  of  a  very  broad  osseous  ring, 
encompassing  the  ends  of  the  fracture,  which  lie  far 
asunder.  The  event  appears  to  Weidmann  to  have 
heen  the  result  of  rachitis,  or  lues  venerea,  with  which 
the  young  patient,  according  to  Blumenbach  himself, 
had  been  affected,  and  by  which  the  nutrition  of  this 
bone  had  been  disordered.  For,  says  Weidmann,  in 
other  examples  of  united  fractures  the  ends  of  the 
bone  are  so  connected  together  by  the  callus,  that  there 
does  not  exist  a  single  point  between  them  where  this 
substance  is  not  effused,  and  the  medullary  canal  itself 
is  obstructed  and  tilled  with  it.  In  the  Journ.  Com- 
plim.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med,  t.  8,  may  be  found 
some  considerations  offered  by  Larrey  against  the 
doctrine,  that  the  periosteum  is  the  organ  of  ossifi- 
cation. 

Paletta  records  a  case,  in  which  five  inches  of  the 
tibia  were  regenerated;  and  he  concludes,  that  the 
new  osseous  substance  was  not  formed  from  the  pe- 
riosteum, which  had  been  destroyed,  but  from  the  re- 
maining portion  of  healthy  bone. — (See  Exercitationes 
Pathological,  Ato.  Mediolani.)  Dr.  R.  Knox  has  also 
seen  an  instance  of  caries  of  the  trochanter  major, 
where  nature  had  attempted  to  repair  the  injury  by  a 
secretion  of  new  bony  matter  round  the  ulcerated  part 
of  the  bone,  and  where  the  new  osseous  substance  was 
evidently  formed  by  the  vessels  of  the  old  bone,  the  pe- 
riosteum remaining  perfectly  sound  and  unchanged. 
His  remarks  are  all  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  which 
refers  the  production  of  new  bone  to  the  vessels  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  living  bone.— (See  Edinb.  Med. 
Surg.  Journ.  vol.  18.)  The  concurring  opinion  of  Mr. 
Liston,  on  the  same  point,  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
place.— (See  Fracture.)  And  Mr.  B.  Bell  has  very  re- 
cently expressed  his  agreement  with  those  authors, 
"who  do  not  assert,  that  the  periosteum  is  endowed 
with  such  complicated  functions  as  to  be  able,  not  only 
to  repair  its  own  lesions,  but  at  the  same  time  to  secrete 
osseous  matter."  The  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity 
of  the  new  bone,  he  also  observes,  differs  from  the  pe- 
riosteum in  being  less  dense  and  fibrous.-^(OAs.  on 
Diseases  of  the  Bones,  p.  51,  55.) 

That,  however,  the  periosteum  is  frequently  the 
organ  of  the  reproduction  of  the  bones,  seems  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Troja,  Blumenbach,  Desault, 
and  Koehler,  since  in  these  the  bones  were  invariably 
regenerated,  though  there  was  nothing  left  of  the  old 
bone  that  could  furnish  the  new  reproduction,  except 
the  periosteum. 

If  we  examine  the  new  bone  at  different  periods  of 
its  developement,  it  appears  in  the  earliest  state  in  the 
form  of  a  reddish  fluid,  as  has  been  observed  by  Du- 
hamel,  Fougeioux,  Bordenave,  Haller,  Callisen,  and 
others.  If  we  also  attend  to  the  progressive  changes 
which  this  fluid  undergoes,  we  cannot  but  believe  that, 
as  in  the  embryo,  an  organic  and  fixed  arrangement  of 
parts  takes  place.  Indeed,  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
consider  such  fluid  as  destitute  of  organization  and  ex- 
travasated  at  random.  Thin  and  little  in  quantity  on 
its  first  appearance,  its  consistence  and  quantity  after- 
ward gradually  increase  {Troja,  p.  42,  44),  so  that 
what  at  first  appeared  like  a  liquid,  soon  becomes  a  ge- 
latinous substance,  in  which  are  developed,  especially 
at  its  inner  surface  and  towards  its  lower  part,  bony 
fibres  which  incessantly  become  more  and  more  nu- 
merous. These  fibres  in  a  short  time  form  little  layers 
and  cells,  and  extend  themselves  every  where,  so  that 
at  length  all  which  was  fluid  disappears,  and  the  new 
bone  is  produced.  While  young,  however,  it  is  still 
spongy  and  reddish  (Troja  p.  44),  but  soon  becomes 
denser,  harder,  and  more  solid,  than  that  was  for  which 
it  is  a  substitute,  and  it  acquires  the  ordinary  colour  of 
the  rest  of  the  bones. 

The  external  surface  of  the  new  bone,  which,  during 
the  period  of  its  formation,  was  irregular  and  studded 
jyith  several  excrescences  of  various  sizes,  and  pierced 


with  apertures  of  different  dimensions,  become* i„ «, 
course  of  time  smooth  and  regular  esued-uTfr.  ^ 
expulsion  of  the  sequestrum.         '  **vmM?  «&r  Ihi 

The  sides  or  walls  of  the  new  bone  which  «  k 
were  of  considerable  thickness,  in  tune  also  crow  ,1," 
net -(Troja,  p.  21.)  When  the  entire  dead  IT  ' 
finder  continues  in  its  cavity,  the  new  bone  is  mil 
shorter  nor  longer  than  the  original.  But  should,'' 
of  the  ends  of  the  dead  tube  protrude  from  theoi, 
while,  by  the  side  of  the  affected  bone,  there isnotan 
other  one  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  ,„„, 
cles,  the  new  bone  will  be  shortened,  and  un 


some  change  in  its  shape  and  direction.   Indeed  . 

Weidmann,  the  new  bone  in  its  early  state,  from  mi, 

of  consistence,  must  yield  to  the  efforts  of  themuscla 


Its  shape  is  not  exactly  like  that  of  the  original  bone : 
the  sides  are  flatter ;  the  usual  angles,  depressions  and 
eminences  are  not  observable,  and  sometimes  othm 
are  formed. 

How  admirable  is  the  process  by  which  the  muscles 
detached  from  a  bone  affected  with  necrosis  hue 
other  insertions  given  to  them,  and  are  thus  rendered 
capable  of  performing  their  functions—  {Troja,  p  ft) 
The  periosteum,  which  swells  as  soon  as  the  exfo- 
liation of  the  old  bone  commences,  shrinks,  and  is  not 
at  all  thickened  when  the  exfoliation  is  finished.  Troia 
having  destroyed  the  medullary  structure  of  a  long 
bone,  found  the  periosteum  swelled  at  the  end  of  36 
hours;  but  he  observed  that  the  whole  of  such  swell- 
ing disappeared  before  the  25th  day.— (P.  43. 67.) 

The  periosteum  which  thus  survives  adheres  to  the 
new  bone  as  it  did  to  the  old  one ;  its  vessels,  which  ate 
now  increased  in  diameter,  and  convey  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  blood,  dive  into  large  apertures  in  the  regene- 
rated bone,  ramify  every  where  in  its  substance,  and 
nourish  it. 

Dr.  Macartney's  observations  nearly  agree  with  those 
of  Troja  and  Weidmann  respecting  the  formation  of 
the  new  bone  by  the  periosteum,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  he  does  not  describe  the  original  perios- 
teum as  becoming  afterward  attached  to  the  new  bone, 
but  as  disappearing.  Dr.  Macartney  remarks,  "  that 
the  first  and  most  importantcircumstanceisthechange 
which  takes  place  in  the  organization  of  the  perios- 
teum: this  membrane  acquires  the  highest  degree  of 
vascularity,  becomes  considerably  thickened,  soft, 
spongy,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the  bone.  Thecellular 
substance,  also,  which  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  periosteum,  suffers  a  similar  alteration:  it  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  being  inflamed,  its  vessels  enlarge, 
lymph  is  shed  into  its  interstices,  and  it  beenn 
lidaled  with  the  periosteum.  These  changes  are  pre 
paratory  to  the  absorption  of  the  old  bone,  and  the  se- 
cretion of  the  new  osseous  matter,  and  even  previous 
to  the  death  of  the  bone  which  is  to  be  removed.  In 
one  instance  I  found  the  periosteum  vascular  and 
pulpy,  when  the  only  affection  was  a  small  abscess  of 
tin/  medulla,  the  bone  still  retaining  its  connexion  with 
the  neighbouring  parts,  as  it  readily  received  injection. 
The  newly  organized  periosteum,  &c.  separates  en- 
tirely from  the  "bone,  after  which  it  begins  to  remove 
the  latter  by  absorption;"  and  while  this  is  going  on 
its  inner  surface  becomes  covered  with  little  emi- 
nences resembling  granulations.  "In  proportion  as  the 
old  bone  is  removed,  new  osseous  matter  is  dispersed 
in  the  substance  of  the  granulations,  while  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  upon  the  old  bone,  until  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  it  is  completely  absorbed,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  What  remains  of  the  invest- 
ment after  the  absorption  of  the  old  bone  and  the  form- 
ation of  the  osseous  tube  which  is  to  replace  it,  dege- 
nerates, loses  its  vascularity,  and  appears  like  a  lace- 
rated membrane.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  a  limb,  a  sufficient  time  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  disease,  to  ascertain  whether  the  investment 
be  at  last  totally  absorbed  ;  but  in  some  instances  I  have 
seen  very  little  remaining.  During  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  thickened  cellular  substance  which  sur- 
rounded the  original  periosteum  becomes  gradually 
thinner;  its  vessels  diminish,  and  it  adheres  strictly  to 
the  new-formed  bone,  to  which  it  ultimately  serves  as 
a  periosteum."  Dr.  Macartney  states,  that  the  anato- 
mical preparations  which  authenticate  the  above  ob- 
servations were  preserved  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital.—(See  Crowther  on  IVhite  Swelling,  p.  1B3,  ed.Z) 
Mr.  Stanley,  however,  lately  showed  me  in  the  same 
museum  a  preparation  which  tends  to  confirm  tlw  so 
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curacy  of  Troja's   account  of  the  old  periosteum  l>e- 

eemlng  adherent  to  the  new  bone.    In  this  example  the 

im  is  perfectly  continuous  with  that  covering 

ii  the  fai  I,  we  should  have 

lo  explain  In  what  way  the  ol  the  new 

bone  i-  formed     We  know  that  the  reaaeti  of  the  ort- 

llnal  periosteum  enter  the  new  bone,  In  order  to  com- 

fonnation  .  and  II  Menu  mora  conaonant  with 

en.-  uniform  simplicity  ol  nature'a  operation 

I  thla  connexion  is  kept  op,  than  that  the  old 
perloateum ahonld  be  totally  removed  after  the  produc- 
tion  of  the  new  tx.ru-,  and  another  membrane  of  the 
■aim-  kind  in-  th.-n  generated. 

Aii  Interesting  example  of  necroataofthe  thigh  bone, 
publiahed  nme  time  ago  by  Mr  C.  Hutchiaon, tends  also 

tu  prove  that  the  new  oai is  shell  h  commonly  formed 

hy  tin-  perloateum,  as  In  this  case  the  medullary  bags 
or  1  ella  win-  found  completely  oseifii  .1  1  Prat 
hi  8wgi  ni.  11  13s  1  ami  could  not  therefore  be  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  tin.-  work.    Among  the  moderns,  Dr. 
M'Donald  -  mentlonedaa  one  ol  the  moat 

bed  advocates  for  the  truth  of  'i 

planatlon  of  this  subject     (See  M Donald's  Thesis  tic 

m  Coil, 1 ,  KiU  1 1  b  .1799.)  Another  late  writer 
has  sddui  ad  many  arguments  to  prove  thai  the  pulpy 
maaa  which  extends  from  one  epiphysis  to  the  other, 
ami  is  Itself  ai  last  converted  into  bone,  Is  formed 
quite  Independently  both  ef  the  original  bone  and  of 
ni.-  pari 

r,  /..  'J?,  f'.iiin/i.  1795.)     This  account.  Bow 
contrary  to  the  observations  of  Troja,  David, 
H'.  idinanii,  M'Donald,  Macartney,  and  numerous  other 
Indeed,  Mr.  Huti  hi  a  think  the 

periosteum  so  essential  to  ossification,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  bone,  thai  in-  attempt!  to  explain  the 
caused  fractures  of  the  patella  not  becoming  united 
by  a  bonj  substance,  by  adverting  to  the  defii  lency  ol 
periosteum  upon  It;  a  circumstance  which  in-  deems 
rong  argument  against  Mr.  Russell's  doctrine 
(Sea  Proeticai  Obstrv.  m  Surysry, j>.  IM.  112.) 
These  verj  same  cases,  however,  (rsctu 
patella,  do  s. rttmes  unite  by  bone,  ami  therefore, 

While    Mr.  Hutchison   is  uiging  them   as  fan,  against 

ell's  opinion,  Baron  Larrey  is  actually  adduc 

lng  1I1.  in  in  us  support.      Bee  J  mm.  O 

Ihrl.    d  i  ■/.!.  /.  s.)       'I'll,-    BXfH  1  || 

Breschel  and  Villermd    see  Fracturt     are  decidedly 
against  tin-  perloateum  being  exclusively  1  lie  organ  of 

v  •  IOH. 

Boyei    I  1   ail  ill.-  work  of  reproducing 

bones  exclusively  to  the  periosteum  In  every  Instance; 
1. ni  Joint  Weidmann  In  believing,  thai  what  seems  a 
new  bone  is  sometimes  ..my  a  separation  and  thicken 
lng  of  til.-  external  lav.-rs  of  the  original  bone,  which 
haveeeoaped  destruction  II.-  notices  the  modifications 
to  which  tiic  phenomena  of  necroals  air  subject  when 
iii.-  disorder  afreets  the  whole  tblckni  .-s.  and  the  whole 
or  the  greater  pan  of  the  circumference  of  a  long  cy- 
lindrical bone,  When  the  periosteum  is  destroyed 
togethei  with  the  lion,-,  and  the  medullary  membrane, 
which  does  the  office  of  an  internal  perloateum,  is  pre 
served,  Boyer  represents  the  latter  membrane  as  under- 
going similar  changes  to  those  which  we  have  men- 
Uoned  as  taking  place,  under  other  circumstances,  in 
the  external  periosteum,  and  he  describes  it  as  becoming 
'he  organ  by  which  the  new  bone  is  font 
Tnute  ,  ,',„-.  ,.  :i,  p.  433.)     But  when 

the  whole  thickness  and  circumference  of  a  long  bone 
an-  destroyed,  together  with  the  medullary  membrane, 

while    the    periosteum    survives,    Hovrr    agirrs    with 

Troja,  &r.  in  believing  the  latter  membrane  to  be  the 

means  by  which  the  new  bone  is  generated. 

The  Internal  surface  of  the  new  bom-  is  lined  by  a 
new  membrane,  which  serves  as  a  periosteum,  ami  is 
ni  fust  hardly  distinguishable       rrcja,  p.56.)    In  the 

.-.itlv  siao.it  is  *.,u  and  pulpy  (ifrtrf.  p.-SS)  ;  but.  lu- 
ll grows  thicker  and  tinner,  and  is  at  length 
converted  Into  a  true  membrane,  which  sends  agreal 
Dumber  of  vessels  into  die  substance  of  the  hone. 
When  this  membrane  is  torn  off,  the  surface  which  it 
roveied  is  toiind  somewhat  smooth,  the  edges  of  the 
bony  layers  and  projections  of  the  fibres  being  blunt 
and  rounded. 

The  cavity  o\  the  new  bone  Includes,  and  almost  on 
tirely  conceals,  ihedead  fragments.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever. Ihi-  new  bone  forms  a  sort  of  bridge  over  the  se 
qasstnun,  m  such  a  manner  thai  the  cavity  is  open 


above   and  below,  in  both  which  situations  the  se- 
questrum can  be  felt. — {Hunter,  m  Med.  Obs.  and  In- 
vol.  2,  p.  418.) 

Sometimes  it  is  only  a  narrow  cross-piece,  which 
forms  the  bridge  retaining  the  sequestrum — (fVeid- 
mnnn,  vid.  tali.  5,  fig.  1,  a.) 

The  new  bom  in:;,  also  have  an  opening  in  it,  out 
of  which  the  dead  portion  protrudes. — (lb. p.  35.) 

Sometimes  the  eaviiy  of  the  new  bone  is  single: 
while,  in  other  instances,  there  are  several  successive 
cavities  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bone,  with 
transverse  interspaces  between  them  ;  or  else  the  cavi- 
ties are  situated  laterally  with  respect  to  each  other, 
ami  divided   by  partitions. — (Weidmann, tab.1,  fig. 'i..) 

These  cavities  are  proportioned  in  size  and  shape  to 
the  fragments  of  dead  bone  which  lodge  in  them.  It 
occasionally  happens,  that  they  open  into  some  neigh 
bouring  joint,  and  bring  on  suppuration  there:  a  very 
unfavourable  complication. — (Ibid.  p.  34,  and  tab.  6, 
fig.  3 ;  also  Boyer,  TraiU  dts  Mai.  C/iir.  torn.  3,  p. 
4.(5.) 

Let  us  next  follow  Weidmann,  and  take  notice  of 
lb.-  boles,  by  which  the  cavities  including  the  dead 
I, ne  op.-n  externally,  which  Troja  denomi- 
nat.  ,l  ii,,-  large  foramina,  and  which  the  preceding  ex- 
cellent writer  preferred  calling  the  cloaca,  because 
they  serve  to  convey  outwards  the  matter  and  any  sepa- 
i.-ii.  .1  pli  ces  of  hone.  Iii  the  beginning  of  the  disorder 
they  are  not  observable,  a  certain  space  of  time  ap- 
pearing to  be  requisite  for  their  formation.  They  are 
noticed  In  long  cylindrical  bones,  whether  original,  or 
of  new  production,  whose  cavities  contain  dead  frag- 
ments. 

These  openings  vary  in  number ;  when  the  seques- 
trum it  small,  only  one  is  found;  but  when  the  piece 
of  dead  bone  is  extensive,  there  may  be  two,  three,  or 
four.  Weidmann  never  saw  more  than  five.  Hut 
Troja  met  with  eight. — (P.  58.)  Weidmann  | 
a  small  portion  of  the  diploe  of  the  os  itmominatiim, 
which  was  affected  with  necrosis,  and  contained  in  a 
bony  cavity,  that  had  no  external  opening  whatever. 

When  there  an-  several  distinct  cavities  in  the  same 
bom-,  containing  dead  fragments,  each  cavity  has  at 
e  .\teinai  opening. 

These  cloaca,  01  apertures,  are  commonly  situated 
at  the  lower  and  lateral  parts  of  the  cavities;  pass 
obliquely  outwards  :  and  communicate  With  fistulous 
ulcers,  Which  open  on  ihe  surface  of  the  skin. — (Da- 
rid,  p.  186.)     Soi if  the  cloaca-,   however,   form  at 

the  middle,  or  (what  is  exceedingly  rare)  at  the  upper 
put  of  tii,-  cavities,  and  proceeding  outwards,  without 
an}  oblique  track,  go  lo  the  front,  back,  or  lateral 
pail-  of  the  limb. 

They  are  of  a  round  or  oval  shape,  or  nearly  so. 
Their  usual  size  is  such  that  it  will  just  admit  a  quill, 
and  they  vary  very  little  I'foni  this  dimension. 

They  terminate  internally  by  converging  approach- 
ing edges,  in  the  manner  of  a  funnel;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  ihe  margins  of  their  outer  extremity  expand. 
The  canal  between  these  two  orifices  is  sometimes 
long,  sometimes  short,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  no  ex- 
tent at  all. 

Different  opinions  have  been  broached  respecting 
the  causes  which  produce  the  apertutes  in  the  new 
bone,  termed  by  Weidmann  the  cloaca. 

M.David  Bays  that  the  pus,  collecting  in  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease  between  the  bone  and  the  perios- 
teum, distends  and  corrodes  this  membrane,  and  that 
the  openings  which  form  in  it  become  afterward  a 
.-ails.  ,-C  DStllln  in  the  new  bone.— (P.  186.)  But  it  is 
observed  hv  Weidmann,  that  this  explanation  is  inad- 
missible, since  the  existence  of  the  collection  of  pus, 
mentioned  by  M.  David,  is  not  proved  by  observation  : 
in  fact,  it  was  never  met  with  by  Troja,  Blumenbach, 
Desault,  Koehler,  and  many  others,  in  repeated  expe- 
riments on  the  subject. — (Troja,p.  56  and  66;  Weid- 
mann, p.  36.) 

Koehler  thought  he  had  seen  the  new  hone  itself  de- 
s i roved  by  the  pus,  and  cloaca  thus  produced. — (P. 
68— 78  ) 

Weidmann,  however,  deems  this  opinion  quite  as 
improbable  as  the  preceding,  for  the  fact  of  the  surface 
of  these  bony  apertures  being  always  smooth,  always 
formed  in  one  manner,  and  constantly  lined  by  the  pe- 
riosteum, decidedly  proves  that  they  cannot  arise  from 
erosion. 

Troja,  in  his  third  experiment  upon  the  regeneration 
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of  bones,  remarked,  that  forty-two  hours  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  medulla,  there  took  place,  between 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  an  effusion  of  lymph, 
which  was  at  first  thin  and  in  small  quantity,  but  af- 
terward became  thicker.  He  noticed,  in  the  midst  of 
this  gelatinous  substance,  some  small  spaces,  where  it 
was  deficient,  and  which  had,  instead  of  it,  a  subtle, 
whitish,  dry  incrustation,  which,  though  tolerably  ad- 
herent, could  be  rubbed  off.  These  small  spaces,  accord- 
ing to  Troja,  produce  the  apertures  called  the  cloaca. 
— (  Troja,  p.  45.) 

In  another  experiment,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  above  little  spaces  at  the  end  of  forty- 
eight  hours  :  he  affirms  that  they  were  replaced  by  the 
large  apertures  or  cloaca  of  the  new  bone  (P.  47),  and 
that  such  openings  were  invariably  formed  in  the 
place  of  the  small  incrusted  spaces  already  described. 
— (P.  58.)  As  Troja  took  notice  that  no  lymph  was 
effused  at  these  particular  points,  he  was  inclined  to 
impute  the  circumstance  to  a  defect  in  the  ossification, 
and,  perhaps,  to  the  death  of  some  parts  of  the  perios- 
teum. Weidmann  acknowledges  that  the  mode  in 
which  the  formation  of  the  cloacae  happens  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure;  and  expresses  his  belief  that  Troja's 
account  of  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  But,  says  he, 
one  fhing  is  certain,  namely,  that  these  openings  have 
no  other  use  but  that  of  conveying  outwards  the  pus, 
which  collects  in  the  cavity,  and  the  small  bony  frag- 
ments, since,  as  soon  as  every  atom  of  dead  bone  has 
passed  out,  they  diminish,  and,  at  length  are  totally 
obliterated. —  (  Weidmann,  De  Necrosi  Ossium,  p.  36.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  ne- 
crosis, that,  in  favourable  instances  of  the  disease,  the 
inflexibility  and  firmness  of  the  limb  are  preserved, 
during  the  whole  of  the  process  by  which  the  new 
bone  is  formed.  Consequently  the  new  bone  must 
have  begun  to  grow  and  have  acquired  firmness  before 
the  old  bone  separated  or  was  absorbed.  Were  this 
not  the  case,  the  limb  must  become  flexible  and  useless 
the  moment  the  dead  bone  is  removed.  Another  con- 
sequence of  the  new  bone  being  formed  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  one,  is  that  the  former  must  surround 
and  include  the  latter.  For,  since  the  lifeless  portion 
of  bone  completely  occupies  the  space  between  the 
two  living  ends,  these  cannot  be  immediately  con- 
nected by  the  new  bony  matter.  The  connexion  can 
alone  be  completed  by  the  new  bone  being  deposited 
on  the  outside  of  the  old  one,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  attaching  itself  to  the  portions  which  still  remain 
alive.  The  new  bone  must  also  be  necessarily  larger 
than  the  old  one,  because  externally  situated ;  and 
hence  the  affected  limb,  after  the  cure  is  complete, 
will  always  continue  larger,  clumsier,  and  less  shapely 
than  the  other.  The  length  of  it,  however,  remains 
unaltered,  because  the  old  bone  retains  its  attachment, 
while  the  rudiments  of  the  new  bone  are  lying  on  its 
outside,  and  connect  the  living  ends  of  the  old  one,  by 
an  inflexible  mass,  equal  in  length  to  the  portion  which 
is  destroyed. 

Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  process  which  nature  fol- 
lows in  the  formation  of  the  new  osseous  shell,  the  old 
bone  serves  as  a  mould  for  the  new  one,  and  the  first 
step  of  the  process  is  to  surround  the  old  bone  with  an 
effusion  of  coagulating  lymph. — (See  Russell  on  Ne- 
crosis, p.  2 — 7.) 

When  the  sequestrum  is  thrown  off  slowly,  the  in- 
flammation is  moderate  ;  but  when  itseparates  quickly, 
while  the  new  bone  is  in  a  soft  state,  the  detachment  is 
always  preceded  by  severe  inflammatory  symptoms, 
and  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of  the  natural  firm- 
ness of  the  limb.  This  premature  separation  of  the 
sequestrum  often  occurs  in  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  the  chin  consequently  falls  down  on  the  neck.  In 
certain  cases,  the  sequestrum  separates  at  each  end 
from  the  living  portions  of  the  old  bone,  before  the 
new  osseous  shell  has  acquired  firmness,  so  that  the 
limb  feels  as  if  il  were  broken  in  two  places. — (Russell.) 

Let  us  next  consider  the  states  and  circumstances  of 
necrosis,  in  which  the  art  of  surgery  may  be  advan- 
tageously exerted  in  the  assistance  of  nature,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

A  common  error  of  medical  and  surgical  practi- 
tioners is  always  to  impute  the  cure  of  every  disease 
to  whatever  remedies  happen  to  be  employed,  and  suc- 
cesses are  too  often  boasted  of,  the  merit  of  which  be- 
longs entirely  to  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  not  very  unfre- 
o,ueut  to  hear  remedies  panegyric.aUy  spoken  of}  which 


counteract  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature  who  in  thi. 
case,  is  obliged  to  overcome  both  the  disease  and  2 
irrational  treatment  which  is  applied  to  it  As  VV  A 
mann  observes,  this  erroneous  mode  of'  considering 
things  has  happened  particularly  often  among  su 
geons  who  have  had  cases  of  necrosis  undet  their 
care,  all  of  whom  boast  of  the  cures  which  they  have 
accomplished,  although  some  employed  absorbent 
earths ;  others,  aromatics ;  some,  spirituous  applica- 
tions ;  others,  balsams ;  some,  acids ;  others,  causiics" 
and  some,  armed  with  a  wimble,  made  numerous  per' 
(orations  in  the  dead  bone ;  while  many  others  rasped 
the  part,  or  attacked  it  with  the  trepan,  cutting  for- 
ceps, the  gouge  and  mallet,  or  even  the  actual  cautery 
and  a  certain  number  did  nothing  more  than  apply  dry 
lint.  Nature,  who  was  favourable  to  all,  did  her  own 
work  in  silence,  whatever  were  the  remedies  employed 
for  her  assistance:  whether  mild  and  inert  acrid  and 
corrosive,  or  hurtful  and  improper. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  a  dead  portion  of 
bone  separates  from  the  living  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  gangrenous  soft  parts  spontaneously  drop  off  with- 
out the  interference  of  art.  The  separation  happens 
precisely  at  the  points  to  which  death  has  extended- 
limits  which  are  well  understood  only  by  nature  and 
of  course  can  be  measured  only  by  her.  Art  would 
incur  great  risk  of  either  going  beyond  them,  or  else  of 
not  reaching  them  at  all.  Perhaps  it  may  be  deemed 
unsafe  to  confide  the  process  of  separation  or  exfolia- 
tion to  nature.  But  in  what  other  manner  could  it  be 
more  safely  accomplished,  without  hemorrhage  or  pain 
to  the  patient — without  any  risk  of  a  recurrence  of  in- 
flammation, or  of  a  fresh  necrosis  ? 

Is  there  reason  to  fear,  that  when  every  thing  is  left 
to  nature,  the  separation  cannot  be  finished  till  after  a 
very  long  period  of  lime  ?  It  is  true,  says  Weidmann, 
that  the  process  frequently  requires  a  considerable 
time ;  but  as  the  vitality  of  the  bones  is  not  possessed 
of  much  energy,  and  their  component  parts  stronsly 
cohere,  slowness  is  inevitable  in  an  operation  which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  vital  power.  What  is  it 
then  which  surgery  can  do  to  accelerate  the  process? 

Will  any  of  the  above-mentioned  topical  applica- 
tions have  this  effect1!  They  are  put  upon  the  inert 
surface  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone,  in  which  no  vi- 
tal power  or  action  can  be  again  excited.  When 
acrid,  they  prove  irritating,  inflaming,  and  destructive 
of  the  neighbouring  flesh,  without  any  utility— and 
cause  pain  to  the  patient,  which  is  compensated  by  no 
good.  Would  the  perforations  recommended  by  Cel- 
sus,  Belloste,  and  many  others,  have  the  desired  effect? 
If,  says  Weidmann,  they  are  confined  to  the  dead 
bone,  they  cannot  have  more  effect  than  the  scarifica- 
tions which  were  formerly  practised  by  ignorant  sur- 
geons in  cases  of  gangrene  ;  and,  if  they  extend  to  the 
living  bone,  this  will  be  injured,  or  at  least  run  the 
risk  of  being  so.  Lastly,  Weidmann  demands,  if  the 
separation  can  be  accelerated  by  the  actual  cautery, 
which  cannot  act  upon  every  point  of  the  necrosis, 
and  which,  unless  applied  with  the  greatest  precau- 
tions, will  burn  the  subjacent  parts,  and  bring  on  a 
new  attack  of  inflammation,  without  forwarding  the 
exfoliation  in  the  smallest  degree? 

Of  what  use  can  rasping  and  scraping  instruments 
he,  which  act  merely  upon  the  dead  parts?  Or  will 
the  gouge,  and  other  cutting  instruments,  do  more 
good  ?  They  cannot  take  away  the  whole  of  the 
dead  portion,  without  injuring  the  adjacent  living 
bone,  and  causing  a  risk  of  another  necrosis.  And  if 
they  leave  any  pieces  of  the  old  dead  bone  behind,  na 
ture  will  be  as  long  in  effecting  the  separation  ol 
these,  as  she  would  have  been  in  detaching  the  entim 
necrosis. 

Weidmann  mentions  a  case  which  occurred  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Roch  at  Mentz.  A  man's  legs  were 
seized  with  mortification  in  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold  ;  the  whole  of  the  dead  parts  separated ;  and 
the  bones  were  sawn  through  on  a  level  with  the  living 
flesh.  A  portion  of  the  end  of  .each  bone,  however, 
was  afterward  thrown  oft'  altogether  by  nature;  and 
Weidmann  thence  concludes,  that  the  previous  use  of 
the  saw  had  been  fruitless.  Weidmann  then  cites  an- 
other case  of  mortification  of  the  leg  and  half  oftl* 
thigh,  which  was  the  consequence  of  a  putrid  fever. 
The  leg  sloughed  away,  leaving  the  lower  portion  of 
the  thigh-bone  uncovered  and  projecting  Under  a 
tonic  plan  of  treatment,  this  part  .of  th.e  bone  »i»ntf ' 
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neously  leparated.  As,  however,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Intagumi ni"  ii.-ui  h<  1 11  i  ulcer  wai 
slow  in  in  aim"  ,  inn  it  cicatrized  at  last,  tod  the  young 
woman  continued  well  long  afterward. 

Weidmann  baa  quou  d  i  in  memorable  case  in  which 
Mi.  i'  W ii it <■  n i ~i  tawed  off  the  nppaj  part  of  a  dis- 
eaaed  bum  run.     Bee  ,  Impui  In  tin^  In 

Maun-  nature  accomplished  ol  herself  toe  aeparatlon 
oi  another  dead  ponton  of  the  lame  t>< >i ■< - ,  two  mouths 
aftei  the  operation,  Weidmann  Hami  liltpiwH  to  think 
the  cure  would  haw:  happened  equally  well  without  it. 
-  ui  alight  mperficlal  necrosis,  lurgeom  have 
frequent  opportanlties  ol  trying  every  kind  of  topical 
application ;  and  when  the  cure  takes  place  during  the 

uae  of  any  of  them,  the  i ifll  Ii  ■scribed  to  whatever 

happens  to  be  In  nee.  But,  tayi  Weidmann,  in  nu- 
merous in MrlouB  examples  of  necrosis,  It  is  impos- 
sible in  make  these  applications  reach  the  whole  aur- 
i.ii'  ol  the  dead  bone;  but  notwithstanding  this  cir- 
eumttance,  the  aeparatlon  Is  not  Impeded.  Borne  ei 
foliatloni  happen,  without  our  knowing  of  tbeii  occui 
renee,  and  wuhout  a  thought  having  been  entertained 
of  promoting  them  by  any  vaunted  applications.  We 
even  see  necroses  separate,  whose  situation  rendered 
them  Inaccessible  to  our  remedies:  such  are  the  ne- 
croses which  occur  within  the  long  bones,  and  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  their  cylindrical  abaft  or  body. 
u  ii.n  surgeon  can  boasi  ol  having  effected,  by  topical 
applications,  the  separation  of  the  whole  lower  jaw- 
bone '  a  thing  winch  nature  has  very  frequently  ac- 
complished,   And  when,  as  often  happens,  the  entire 

dlapnj  ill  of  the  (high  bone,  Ulna,  or  other  long  bone, 

comes  away  ;  or,  split  longitudinally,  such  bone  loses 

a  hall'  (it  iis  rylindei  ;  how  is  Lt  possible  for  any  to- 
pical appllcationa  to  reach  every  point  at  which  the 
separation  occurs  ' 

The  Internal  remedies,  such  as  asafoatlda,  madder, 
■arsaparilla,  hemlock,  belladonna,  onopordum.  lime 
water,  fcc.  recommended  by  numerous  practitioners, 
have  in  reality  no  direct  efficacy  In  promoting  the  se- 
paration ol  necroses  If,  sat  i  Weidmann,  they  do  any 
Rood,  it  can  only  i»-  by  tin  ir  tunic  ami  alterative  qua 
inns,  nr  rather  by  keeping  the  patient  amused,  10  as  to 
gain  the  requisite  lime  lor  the  completion  of  the  pro 
oessol  exfoliation  The  employment  of  all  these  in 
effectual  means,  Weidmann  ce  !  have  ori 

glnated  from  Ignorance  of  the  process  followed  by 
natbra  In  separating  dead  portions  of  bone,  and  from 
ascribing  to  the  arterial  pulsations,  or  the  power  of  the 
granulations,  what  certainly  depends  upon  the  action 
ui  the  absorbent  ve 

A  question  here  naturally  presents  Itself— Would 
there  be  any  utility  In  exciting  by  stimulants  the  ai  nun 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  It let  i"  accelerate  the  se- 
paration, of  \\  inch  ii  i^  tin-  efficient  cause  i 

Weidmann  thinks  thai  very  beneficial  effects  might 

result  li  i  mi  the  plan.      But,  he  asks,  What  means  sin  mid 

be  used  for  this  object!  Coldl  Purgative  medicines  1 
Repeated  vomits  1  senilis  >  Camphor  1  Neutral  salts  1 
mment.  See,  Reg.  06U, 
r../  !»,  f.  136,  1T.J;>.)  The  interna]  and  external  em- 
ployment of  the  preparations  of  Iodine,  a  medicine 
which  has  extraordinary  power  in  Increasing  the  ac- 
tn  Ity  of  the  absorbents,  might  deserve  a  trial. 

The  reasons  already  detailed,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
periments lUCCesafully  made  by  Weidmann,  lead  him 
In  sei  ||  down  as  an  established  principle,  that  the  se- 
paratlon  of  a  necrosis  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  that  surgery  can  do  very  little  in  the  busi- 

Ile-s. 

Ignorance  of  this  important  fact  paved  the  way  to 
the  wrong  practice  of  making  incisions,  for  the  purpose 
ui  exposing  the  whole  aurface  of  a  necrosis,  Immedi- 
ately the  existence  Of  the  disorder  was  known.     As 

such  Incisions  verj  sum  closed  up  again,  so  as  to  leave 

only  a  small  outlet   for  the  matter,  they  were  In  many 

eases  repeatedly  practised  before  the  dead  bone  became 

loose. 

The  avowed  design  of  the  incisions  was  to  make 
room   for  the  topical   remedies  Which  were   to   render 

the  exfoliation  quicker .  bul  as  these  remedies  possess 

no  real  efficacy,  it  follows,  thai  making  incisions  be- 
fore the  dead  hone  la  loose,  only  torments  the  patient 
without  producing  the  least  benefit 

The  onti:  ea  of  the  ulcers,  then,  which  allot?  the  dls- 

■  escape  freely,  are,  aays  Weidmann,  sufficient 

as  king  as  the  fiagmeuts  of  bone  are  not  entirely  de- 


tached, and  the  surgeon  should  all  this  period  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Although  Weidinaiin  condemns  every  mode  of  treat- 
ment winch  is  inefficacious,  painful,  and  sometimes 
even  hurtful,  he  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  he 
altogether  rejects  all  assistance  from  medicine.  On  the 
contrary,  he  approves  of  all  those  means  which  ate 
consistent  with  the  views  of  nature,  which  really  as- 
sist her,  and  do  not  tease  the  patient  to  no  purpose.  In 
short,  says  he,  the  indications  are  limited  to  removing 
tin  original  cause  of  the  disease;  to  alleviating  the 
nymjitum*  ;  In  suppurtuig  the  patient's  strength,  and 
improving  the  state  of  the  constitution,  in  whatever 
respect  it  may  be  bad ;  and,  lastly,  removing  the  dead 
portions  of  bone  when  they  become  loose. 

Above  all  things  (continues  this  sensible  practitioner), 
the  surgeon  must  not  regard  every  piece  of  exposed 
bone  as  necessarily  affected  with  necrosis,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  idea,  have  recourse  to  acrid,  drying, 
caustic  applications.  Such  means  are  not  only  uarloas, 
but  absolutely  pernicious ;  because  they  may  actually 
cause  a  net  rosia  which  did  not  exist  before  they  were 
used,  and  which  would  not  have  taken  place  at  all  if 
only  mild  simple  dressings  had  been  employed. 

When  the  disease  presents  itself  with  violent  symp- 
toms, the  inflammation   and   lever  being  intense,  Ills 

severity  of  the  case  ia  to  be  assuaged  by  low  diet,  an- 
tiphlogistic  remedies,  emollient  applications,  and  vene- 
section in  moderation,  the  disease  being  one  which  is 
of  long  duration,  and  apt  to  wear  out  the  patient's 
Strength,  Hen-,  perhaps,  topical  bleeding  ought  always 
to  be  preferred  to  venesection.  When  the  necrosis 
has  arisen  from   syphilis,  scrofula,  or  scurvy,  iic.  the 

medicines  calculated  for  the  cure  of  these  affections 
inn  i  be  exhibited  ere  any  favourable  changes  can  be 
expected  in  the  atate  of  the  di>'  ased  bone. 

Lastly,  n  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  extract 
mi  nta  of  dead  hone,  in  order  thai  the  defi- 
ciencies produced  by  them  may  be  tilled  up,  and  the 
ulcers  of  the  soft  pans  heal. 

Nature,  who  succeeds  by  herself  in  detaching  the 
dead  pieces  of  bone,  can  do  very  little  In  promoting 
their  passage  outwards.    Frequently,  Indeed,  she  has 

no  power  at  all  in  this  process,  and  It  is  only  from  sur- 
gery  thai   assistance   can    he   derived.      When  a  dead 

inn-  is  Btill  adherent  at  some  points,  Its  ex- 
traction should  be  postponed  until  it  hashed  ne  com- 
pletely loose,  [f  it  were  forcibly  pulled  away,  thero 
WOUld  he  dangei  Of  leaving  a  part  of  it  behind,  which 
must  have  time  to  separate  ere  the  cure  can  be  accom- 
pilshed. 

Hut  when  a  fragment  Is  entirely  detached,   and   the 

the  sores  are  sufficiently  large,  it  is  to  be 
taken  hold  of  With  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  extracted. 

When  the  ulcer  has  only  a  very  narrow  opening, 
suitable  incisions  must  he  practised,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  removal  of  the  loose  dead  bone. 

Sometimes  the  dead  fragment  protrudes  from  the 
ulcer,  and  projects  externally,  so  that,  if  loose,  it  ad- 
mits of  being  taken  hold  of  with  the  fingers  and  re- 
moved.  In  this  way  Weidmann  took  away  a  large 
dead  piece  of  the  humerus,  which  protruded  nearly 
two  inches  out  of  an  ulcer  in  the  middle  of  the  arm. 
The  patient  was  a  young  lad,  fourteen  years  of  age; 
and  the  limb  concave  within,  convex  externally, 
thicker  and  one  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow.  He  got 
quite  well  three  weeks  after  the  removal  of  the  dead 
bone. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  example  recorded 
by  Weidmann,  in  which  a  shoemaker  removed  by 
himself  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  tibia.  Doubtless, 
the  projection  of  the  bone,  and  its  looseness,  enabled 
the  man  to  do  this  easily  with  his  fingers.  But  there 
are  cases  which  present  more  difficulty:  such  are  those 
in  which  the  sequestrum  is  included  in  a  cavity  either 
of  the  original  or  new  hone. 

The  old  Burgeons  were  in  the  habit  of  amputating 
limbs  which  were  in  this  state;  although  instances 
were  not  wanting  in  their  days  to  prove  the  possibility 
of  relieving  the  disease  without  amputation.  This 
blameable custom  of  removing  every  limb  thus  affected 
is  i'i-tu  exploded  from  modern  surgery.  Albucasis  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  cure  such  a  necrosis  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  the  knife  and  saw— (/.'*.-, 
cop. 88.)  The  same  kind  of  practice  was  successfully 
adopted  In  two  instances  by  the  celebrated  Scultetus. 
—(See  .Armament.  Chirurg.  tab.  16,  and  obs  810     Tntf 
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commendable  method,  however,  afterward  fell  into 
disuse,  until  M.  David,  by  twenty  examples  of  success, 
refuted  all  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  against 
it.— [P.  197.)  Since  the  period  of  this  distinguished 
author  the  practice  has  been  imitated  by  all  enlightened 
surgeons,  so  that  the  case  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
disease  necessarily  requiring  amputation.  M.Bousse- 
lin  cut  out  the  sequestrum  eight  times  from  the  tibia 
and  four  times  from  the  thigh-bone  with  perfect  suc- 
cess.—(  Fide  Mim.  de  la  Sociiti  Hoyale  de  Medecine, 
t.4.) 

The  method  consists  in  exposing  the  bone,  and 
making  in  it  an  opening  of  sufficient  size  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  loose  dead  fragments. 

Experience  has  proved,  not  only  that  patients  af- 
fected with  necrosis  easily  bear  this  operation,  but 
also,  that  after  its  performance,  the  ulcers  commonly 
heal  very  favourably,  the  health  becomes  re-esta- 
blished, and  the  functions  of  the  part  affected  are 
hardly  at  all  impaired. 

Surgeons,  however,  are  not  indiscriminately  to 
choose  any  period  for  doing  the  operation.  If  they 
are  too  hasty,  they  will  run  a  risk  of  finding  the  dead 
portion  of  bone  still  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts: 
and  if  they  delay  too  long,  the  patient  may  be  irreco- 
verably reduced,  while  the  new  bone,  on  account  of 
the  hardness  which  it  has  now  acquired,  cannot  be  so 
easily  perforated. 

Patients  are  met  with  who  have  been  afflicted  with 
necrosis  several  years.  In  such  cases  great  circum- 
spection is  necessary,  and  the  practitioner  should  care- 
fully endeavour  to  ascertain  that  the  dead  pieces  of 
bone  have  not  been  absorbed,  nor  come  away  piece- 
meal in  the  discharge,  lest  a  useless  operation  should 
be  done,  as  once  happened  in  the  practice  of  M.  Bous- 
selin.— ( Mim.  de  la  Societi  Royale  de  Medecine,  t.  4,  p. 
304.)  Therefore,  when  the  disease  is  of  long  conti- 
nuance, when  the  discharge  is  much  less  than  it  was 
at  the  commencement,  when  small  pieces  of  bone  have 
at  times  been  voided,  and  the  sequestrum  cannot  be 
felt  with  a  probe,  it  is  doubtless,  says  Weidmann,  most 
prudent  to  abandon  all  idea  of  operating,  and  allow 
nature  to  finish  what  she  has  so  well  begun.  In  short, 
when  the  sequestra  are  undergoing  a  gradual  absorp- 
tion without  ever  making  their  appearance  externally, 
or  giving  any  considerable  disturbance  to  the  constitu- 
tion, or  when  the  dead  bone  is  making  its  way  out- 
wards without  occasioning  urgent  inconveniences,  the 
surgeon  should  interfere  very  little  with  the  natural 
progress  of  the  case.  When  the  dead  bone  does  not 
tend  to  make  its  way  through  the  skin,  but  lies  quietly 
concealed  in  the  new  osseous  shell,  extensive  suppu- 
rations may  be  prevented,  by  occasionally  applying 
leeches,  and  keeping  open  a  blister  with  the  savine 
cerate,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  bis  Lec- 
tures, and  Mr.  Crowther  in  his  work  on  the  White 
Swelling.  The  blister  will  at  the  same  time  have 
great  effect  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  seques- 
trum, and  of  course  in  accelerating  the  progress  of 
cure. 

If  the  surgeon  operate  as  soon  as  the  sequestrum  be- 
comes loose,  he  will  find  the  new  bone  so  soft  that  it 
can  be  divided  with  a  knife ;  a  circumstance  which 
materially  facilitates  and  shortens  the  operation. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  foregoing  precepts,  the  surgeon 
is  to  begin  with  exposing  the  bone  in  which  the  seques- 
trum is  contained.  When  the  bone  lies  immediately 
under  the  skin,  Weidmann  recommends  making  such 
incisions  as  will  lay  bare  the  whole  of  its  surface ;  and 
when  its  situation  is  deeper  beneath  the  muscles,  he 
even  sanctions  cutting  away  as  much  of  the  flesh  as 
may  be  necessary  to  allow  the  instruments  to  be  freely 
worked  upon  the  bone.  I  cannot,  however,  see  the 
propriety  of  this  advice :  exposing  the  whole  surface 
of  the  bone  in  the  first  instance,  before  it  is  known 
whether  the  saw  need  be  so  extensively  used  as  to  re- 
quire such  a  denudation,  certainly  appears  irrational. 
And  as  for  cutting  away  any  portions  of  muscle,  this 
can  be  no  more  necessary  here  than  it  is  in  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining.  But  it  is  unquestionably  proper  to 
make  with  the  bistoury  sufficient  space  for  the  use  of 
whatever  instrument  is  employed  for  the  division  of 
the  bone.  Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  this  ex- 
posure in  the  first  instance  in  one  place.  The  surgeon 
can  afterward  enlarge  the  incision,  or  practise  others, 
as  circumstances  may  indicate.  The  surface  of  the 
bone  being  brought  into  view,  if  the  cavities  in  which 


the  dead  fragments  lodge  present  apertures  which  >» 
too  narrow,  these  apertures  must  be  rendered  laEerbv 
means  ot  small  trephines,  or  saws  construct..,! b  7 
principles  of  those*  described  by  Mr  Hey of  ?  "6 
The  perpendicularly  acting  wheel-like  saw,  turnVrl  ht 
machinery,  and  invented  by  Mr.  Machell  here  ,„ y 
mises  also  to  be  of  important  assistance  It  h««  if 
used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  has  given  anengra  £? 
it  in  his  Surgical  Essays,  pari  1,  pi  8  /£  7  5  1- 
another  saw,  constructed  on  somewhat  amilar  nri 
ciples,  has  been  employed  by  Graefe  of  Berlin  with 
great  advantage  for  several  years.  A  tract  bv  a  lm , 
(DeSerra  Orbiculari,  4to.  Berol.im),  giving  an  ae 
count  of  it,  was  sent  to  me  by  the  late  Dr  Albers  •! 
little  before  his  death :  it  is  turned  by  means  of , 
handle  which  projects  horizontally  from  the  cutting 
part  of  the  instrument,  and  it  has  a  frame  or  fulcrum 
°nJW»1ichT  •it  W?rku  •  P.rofessor  Thai's  rotation-saw 
and  Mr.  Liston's  bone-forceps  may  also  prove  of  m-' 
sential  service. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  JVu  78 1 

With  such  instruments,  the  pieces  of  bone  extending 
across  the  above  openings,  and  impeding  the  extraction 
of  the  sequestra,  may  likewise  be  removed. 

But  when  the  preceding  cavities  are  closed  on  every 
side,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reach  into  them  in  any  other 
way  than  through  the  cloaca;,  a  trephine  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, which  must  comprise  within  its  circle  a  half  of 
the  fistulous  opening.  The  crown  of  the  trephine 
however,  must  not  be  broader  than  the  cavity  of  the 
bone,  nor  yet  narrower  than  the  sequestrum. 

If,  after  making  a  perforation  in  this  manner,  the 
sequestrum  should  be  found  too  large  to  pass  throu»h 
the  opening,  a  small  saw  must  be  employed  for  enlarg- 
ing the  aperture.  When  the  bone  is  so  hard  and  thick, 
that  it  cannot  be  well  cut  with  a  saw,  the  surgeon  has 
the  sanction  of  authority  and  experience,  for  using  a 
gouge  and  mallet. 

When  the  sequestrum  is  found  to  be  very  large,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  expose  more  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone  by  incisions.  In  this  sort  of  case,  Weidmann  re- 
commends applying  the  trephine  to  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  cavity,  and  then  cutting  away  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  bone  with  the  saw  or  gouge.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  more  prudent  way  would 
be  to  go  on  with  the  enlargement  of  the  aperture  in  the 
bone,  at  the  place  where  the  first  perforation  took 
place,  if  the  sequestrum  presented  itself  equally  well 
there;  because,  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  sur- 
geon might  discover  that  the  dead  fragment  could  be 
taken  out  without  so  great  a  destruction  of  bone  as 
is  caused  in  the  other  mode ;  and  if  this  were  not  to 
be  the  case,  no  harm  is  done,  as  the  necessary  removal 
of  bone  can  be  continued. 

When  the  bone  which  includes  the  sequestrum  is 
anew  production,  and  the  operation  is  not  too  long 
deferred,  the  soft  state  of  the  bone  will  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  perform  the  needful  excisions  with  the  bistoury 
alone. 

When  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  the  original  bone 
are  thin,  fragile,  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes, 
the  surgeon  can  break  away  a  sufficient  portion  with  a 
pair  of  forceps. 

When  several  sinuses  exist  in  the  bone,  each  may  be 
dilated,  in  the  manner  which  seems  most  advantageous. 

Sufficient  openings  having  been  made  into  the  cavi- 
ties including  the  sequestra,  the  next  object  is  to  extract 
these  dead  portions  of  bone.  In  accomplishing  this 
part  of  the  operation,  Weidmann  particularly  advises 
two  tilings :  first,  that  no  piece  of  the  sequestrum  be 
left  behind ;  secondly,  that  no  injury  be  done  to  the 
membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  in  which  the  dead 
bone  is  lodged. 

This  author  observes,  that  there  are  examples,  in 
which  the  vicinity  of  certain  parts  impedes  the  surgeon 
from  making  an  opening  in  the  bone  large  enough  for 
the  extraction  of  a  voluminous  sequestrum  in  an  en- 
tire state.  In  this  circumstance,  he  recommends  the 
sequestrum  to  be  broken  into  pieces  by  any  convenient 
means,  and  the  fragments  to  be  separately  removed. 

Weidmann  has  recorded  an  extremely  interesting 
case,  to  prove  how  much  may  sometimes  be  effected 
by  taking  away  the  sequestrum.  A  man,  34  years  of 
age,  who  had  an  internal  necrosis  of  the  tibia,  with 
abscesses  and  rjedema  of  the  whole  limb,  and  who  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  weakness,  was  put  under 
this  excellent  surgeon's  care.  A  perforation  was  made 
with  a  trephine  in  the  upper  head  of  the  tibia ;  but 
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this  opening  not  proving  ample  enough,  it  wag  en- 
larged  with  a  small  ww,  and  a  gouge  and  mallet. 
The  teqaeetrum  way  then  extracted.  The  patient's 
afterward  gradually  Improved,  and  in  nine 
months  be  was  completely  well. 

h  i-  doi  i"  be  dl  tembled,  however,  thatcasesdo 
exist,  in  which  amputation  aflbrdi  the  only  chance  of 
saving  tin:  patlent'i  life,  In  fa  t,  II  tomettmea  bap- 
pana,  that  the  cavltlei,  In  which  the  eequeatra  are  con- 
tained, communicate  with  tboeeol  the  neighbouring 
juints,  which  then  become  Riled  With  matter,  and  ca- 
ries attache  parta  ol  tin-  bonea,  n>  which  the  net 
done  not  extend,  On  aome  occaaione,  the  dead  , 
of  bone  ant  very  numerous,  and  each  lias  a  separate 
cavity;  while,  In  other  Instances,  the  lequeatra  lie  so 
deeply,  thai  a  paaaage  for  thdti  extraction  cannot  he 
prudently  attempted.    Sotnetlmea,  also,  a  necrosis  is 

Complicated     With    another    disease    in    its    vicinity. 

Lastly,  rucfa  may  be  the  reduced  itate  of  the  patl 
in  aiih,  ami  the  particular  condition  ui  the  necrosis  itself, 
thai  the  aouetiiuiion  cannot  hold  out  during  the  w  bole 
lime  which  would  be  requisite  lor  the  detachment  <>t 
tin  lequeatrum,  Under  circumstances  like  these,  am 
putatlon  i'  neceaaary,  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
I  in  the  authorities  ol  mariy  ol  the  observations  and 
ii  the  foregoing  article,  and  for  additional  in- 

formatlon  on  the  subject,  see  Albncasist,  lib.2,cap.  88. 
Si  nllitut,  .'Irmaini  nl.  I  Inr.  tub.  4l>,  and  obs.  81.  Bel- 
en  d'JUdpital,  part  I,  chap.  12.  J. 
J.nuis  Petit,  Traitt  des  Maladiesdes  0»,  turn  2,  chap. 
Hi.  Monro  s  Works,  by  Ms  Son.  Tenon,  in  Jlttm.  de 
t'  ir.nl.  its  Jtitken,   Systemati 

m<  ui i  of  the.  Theory  and  Praetiet  of  Surgery,  Edinb. 
1779.  p.  288,     Sum,  interesting  cases  and  remarks, 

■  about  ilu  question  of  amputation,  arc  cur: 

in      hmucket  Chir.  Sehriften,  b.  1,  p.  17, 

Calliei  a,  Systt  mo  '  hirui  git    Hodi 
col.  2,  p.  883,  GWtt.  1800.    <  .  Whi\ 

ii,  17TO,  p.  57,  Ac.  Wrisborg,  Comment.  Soc. 
Reg,  <,uii.  vol.  9,  ii.  130,  Ac.  Louie,  m  Mim  de 
P.  i,  ml  de  Chirurgie,  torn.  5.  ( hopart.  Diss*  it.  de.  Ne- 
eroei  Ossium,  runs,  I77U.     David,  obs.  sue  um  Ma 

linlic    conniir    Mi»-    U     ii'iiii    i'i    JV<  1783. 

r,il.    1,    p.  32. 

field's  Chir.  Caeee and  Observations,  vol  2,  p.  9. 
C  ' ;  h'.iitiiin,  Comment,  de  Vitio  Scrofulosoj  Lem- 
govis,  1780,  t.  2,  /niri'.i,  cap.  11.     Knout,  Dissert,  dt 

m  n  111  r<  ii .   I .ii>s.  i"ii:t.    S.   O.  i 

■  dt     Ostium     litns    Ol, si  milium  s    cunt i urns  ; 

Qosttingtt,   1780.  tt»«  on   the   Scurvy. 

Fabre,  in  Me'm.  di  i.h  ml   de  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  91. 

turns  Ostium  Morbos,  Bontt,  Mid.  Septentr.  I. 

9,    sril.    I,    cap.  25.      J'l'll,  mrr.    .'lend.    Nut.    Cur.    .Inn. 

7  ct8,  obs.  4.     Ouernery,  in  .l/<  Chir. 

t.  5,  in  l.'.i.  />.  355-  p. 363.    Acrel, 

CkirurgiscA  I  on  Murray,  vol.  1, 

p.  194     Vam  H      VermiechU  I  Mrurgischi  Sehriften; 

JWi nub, rg,    ITNi.  p.   192.      'I'i/,,, a,  Observat.  Mid. 
Chir.  Fascdc.  L.  B.  1743, p.  40.     Reiplein,  in  RteAtor'a 

tlirl.,  I.  7,  /i.  569.  Ilmkil,  ibid, 
t  -.',  /i.  43.  / iiis-aussi'ir,  ibid.  t. 8,  p. 71.  JbTec&rent, 
''  u  .1/../.  CAir.  cap.69.   'J'acuni,  De  nonnullis  • 

mflH     Fracturi.i,    Ac.     Hoiivnia,     1751,    /'.    17. 

ird,    Jnst,    CAir.    p.    549.       lUihnmel,     Mint,   de 

I'.l,.:  ,   17-11.    Iinrhnirr.  Diss,  dt  Ossium 

CaUoj  lips.    1748,  p.  17  and  21.     CAssi 

graphia,  ur  Aunt,  of  tin   Human  Hunts.  London,  1733. 

tab.  49,  Xir-  4.      .Maraud,    m   Platner's   Vermitehte 
117.      Hiii/scli,   T/irsaur.  10. 
.V     178.     I'nrirnrii,  rI\mti  des  Maladies  dee  < 
4  ■:,  Parts,   1751.     PAtf.    1  1      (i  •./</,  in 

I    nun.  'J,  p.  396.      C.Bultus, 

in  Chir.  Tract.  4,  sop.  8,  p,  275.      Kusilnus,   in  Roon- 

kuysen's  Histaritchi  UeiVturtn,  b.  I,  p. 217;  JWsrom* 

1  doo.  3,  ann. 

•i  ir  10,  ...  310     Dfeaurtn  [$  0»*.  CAtr. 

ii    i/,r.  inPati.  / 

ihir  I.      /(iiir,   Siipillrx  .Inalum 

i:   s  .,  /     ...   Batow,  17*3,  p.  13.    Dehyns,  fa 

Cheselden's  I 

ui  .Vi./-  Oo».  and  fnonm'i  199.    Ludvig, 

rs.  Mod  Pratt.  ML3,p.60.  liuussiiin.ui  Hist. 
dr  lu  S  1780,  1781.    Paris,  y. 

191—997—305.     Slalpnrl  fan  dcr    liiel,  crvt.  1,   oi*. 
!"'■.     Muralto,  in  SchrtfU  .  iarzn.     Bale, 

J711,  oAs.  -JV.',  p.  055.     Z^e  /a  .Motif,  Traits  Complet 
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de  /a  Chirurgic,  t.  4,  p.  284.  Kllinekhuys,  in  Trioen's 
Obs.  Med.  Chir.  fasc.  I.ugd.  1743,  p.  115.  Hnytek, 
Opera  Omnia  Jinat.  Mid.  Chir.  Jlmst.  1721,  torn.  1, 
p.  94.  Laing,  in  Jr/ed.  Essays  and  Obs.  Edinb.  vol. 
I,  art.  23.  Johnson,  ibid.  vol.  5,  art.  23.  Hunter,  in 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.  2,  p.  303.  Sigtcart, 
iJiss.  de  Carie  consumpla  tibia  nolabili  jactura,  tab. 
1750.  '/'.  Bartholine,  Act.  Med.  et  Phil.  Hafn.  vol.  3, 
obs.  114,  /i.  287.  Hofmann,  Mantissa,  Obs.  Select, 
obs.  28.  Saviard,  JVouvcau  Recueil  d'Observ.  Chir. 
Parts,  1702,  oo*.«126.  Le  'JDran,  Obs.  'de  Chirurgie, 
t.  2,  oos.  104.  Michael,  in  Richter's  Bibliothck,  t.  5. 
Troja,  Dc  Novorum  Ossium  in  integris  aul  maximis, 
ob  Marbos,  Deptrditionibus,  Regeneraiione,  Ezperi- 
menta.  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  1775.  Troja's  work, 
though  drawn  up  in  an  incorrect  style,  as  Weidmann 
remarks,  contains  many  highly  interesting  experiments. 
Blumenbach,  in  A.  O.  Richter's  Bibliothck,  t.  4,  p.  107. 
JJesault's  Parisian  Chirurg.  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  100, 
and  vol.  2,  p.  199.  Koehler,  Expcrimenta  circa  Rege- 
nerationem  Ossium,  dull.  1786.  7'Ais  is  a  valuable 
■work,  and  contains  the  original  discovery  of  the  repro- 
duction of  medullary  structure.  IP.  Weidmann,  De 
Necrosi  Ossium,  fol.  Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1793; 
et  De  Mecroai  Ossium  adnotatio,  Frank,  del.  4.  'Per- 
haps the  best  general  account  of  the  whole  subject  of 
necrosis.  It  is  not  only  enriched  with  the  observations 
of  numerous  other  writers  on  the  disease,  but  contains 
the  most  approved  theories  and  opinions,  respecting 
many  other  affections  of  the  bones,  caries,  exfoliations, 
Sec.  It  was  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  the  foregoing 
article.  Consult  also  Rich,  rand,  JVosogr.  Chir.  t  3, 
p.  153,  A-c.  ed.  4,  Paris,  1815.  Dr.  Alex.  M- Donald's 
Thesis  de  J\' ,  rosi  at  '  olio,  Edinb.  17'.i'.i.  Hutchison's 
Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  180,  Ac.  London,  1816. 
James  Russell's  Practical  Essay  mi  a  certain  Disease 
oi  tin  Bones,  termed  Necrosis,  1794.  Whalely's  PraeU 
Obs.  on  Necrosis  of  the  Tibia,  1815.  Macartney,  in 
Crowther's  Ohs.cn  Ulutt  Swelling,  Ac.  edit.  2.  £n- 
\odique,  partie  Chtr.  ml.  Necrose. 
/.iinilli,  Nouvelle  Doctrine  Chir.  t.  4,  p.  391.  Ac. 
"\i.  Larrey's  Mem.  de  Chirurgie  Militairi, 
i.  :t,  p.  :i(V7,  ire.  Thomson's  Lectures  on  hjlamnta- 
tiuii,  /i.  39,  ire.  Edinb.  IMX  Hmjer's  Traite  dee 
Maladies  i  hirurgicales,  t.  3,  p.  41-.  '.It.  /'■ 
Delvech,  i  let  Mai.  Chir.  .'•  1,  cAap. 

3;  Paris,  1816.  /;.  Knot  on  the  Pathology  and  Treal- 
ment  of  Necrosis,  and  an  Regeneration  of  Bone.  be. 
Edinb.  Mid.  Surg.  Journ.  ml.  18,  p.  62,  Ac.  and  vol. 
19,  p.  210.  It.  Lxston,  I  ssay  on  Caries,  Ac  in  Edinb. 
in.  No.  78  E.  Lebel,  in  Med.  I'iys.  Jovtrn. 
Aug.  \cJ20.  Meding.Dias.de  Regeneratitne  Ossium, 
per  Expcrimenta  illustrata;  Lips.  ]&Si.  Kortum, 
Exp.  it  Obs.  turn  Regenerationem  Ostium;  Berol. 
18-24.     B.   Bill  on  Diseases  of  Bones,  Ylino.  Edinb. 

.NKI'IIKOTOMY.  (From  ve<ppbs,  a  kidney;  and 
rluvoi,  incut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  a  stone  out 
ol  the  kidney  ;  a  proceeding  which,  perhaps,  hasnevei 
been  actually  put  in  practice.    In  the  Jbn  gt  Chrono- 

logiqus  de  I'llistoirc  de  France,  par  Mnerai,  and  in 
the  Phil.  'I'rans.  fur  1696,  two  cases  it  what  is  called 

nephrotomy  are  mentioned  ;  but  several  circumstances 

in  the  accounts  led  Haller  and  others  to  conclude,  that 
the  operation  alluded  to  in  the  first  woik  was  nothing 
more  than  the  high  operation  for  the  slone.  Willi  re- 
spect to  the  example  in  the  latter  work,  the  particulars 
are  not  detailed  enough  to  prove  that  an  incision  was 

Ij  made  into  the  kidney.    There  is  no  doubt  that 

atones  have  often  been  extracted  from  abscesses  about 
the  region  of  the  kidney,  after  being  touched  with  a 
probe.  But  with  regard  to  cutting  into  Ihe  kidney, 
the  deep  situation  of  this  viscus,  and  the  want  of  symp- 
toms, by  which  the  lodgement  of  a  stone  in  it  can  be 
certainly  discovered,  will  always  be  strong  objections 
to  the  practice.  When  a  stone,  from  its  size,  cannot 
pass  from  the  kidney,  and  excites  Inflammation  and 
suppuration,  no  doubt,  the  surgeon  may  make  an  in- 
cision  into  the  tumour,  and  extract  the  calculus.  In 
this  sense,  nephrotomy  is  certainly  a  practicable  ope- 
ration. Warner  contends,  that  it  can  only  be  practised 
in  such  circumstances,  notwithstanding  whatever  may 
have  been  said  by  Marchetti,  or  others,  upon  the  sub- 
ject. In  such  a'case,  the  operation  would  not  be  at- 
tended with  any  greater  difficulty,  tlian  the  opening  an 
abacesa  In  any  other  part  of  the  body.— (See  Warner's 
Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  241,  edit.  4.) 
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NITRIC  AND  NITROUS  ACIDS. 


NITRIC  and  NITROUS  ACIDS.  As  these  are 
medicines  of  considerable  importance  in  surgery,  they 
claim  particular  notice.  Nitrous  acid  is  a  yellow  or 
orange-coloured  fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  deep  orange-coloured,  extremely  suffocating  fumes. 
It  consists  of  nitrous  gas,  loosely  combined  with  nitric 
acid  and  water ;  and  the  colour  varies  according  to  the 
proportion  of  nitrous  gas  which  is  present. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  colourless,  or  very  pale  yellow,  limpid 
fluid,  emitting,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  white  suffo- 
cating vapours.  It  is  highly  corrosive,  and  tinges  the 
skin  yellow,  the  tint  remaining  till  the  epidermis  peels 
oft".  The  constituents  of  nitric  acid,  independent  of 
the  water  which  gives  it  tliefluid  form,  are  25.97  azote, 
and  74.03  oxygen  in  100  parts. — (See  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory, p.  438,  439, ed.  2.) 

Both  these  acids  in  a  diluted  state  have  been  exten- 
sively tried,  as  a  substitute  for  quicksilver,  in  the  cure 
of  lues  venerea  ;  and  really,  upon  looking  over  the 
mass  of  evidence  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the 
power  which  they  seem  to  possess  over  this  disease,  it 
is  at  first  difficult  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
efficacy.  The  cases  adduced  are  numerous,  some  of 
them  minutely  detailed ;  the  gentlemen  who  have  pub- 
lished them  men  of  reputation  and  abilities ;  and  (what 
especially  claims  attention)  these  examples  of  suc- 
cessful treatment  are  generally  allowed  to  have  been 
syphilitic,  or,  at  all  events,  complaints,  the  differences 
of  which  from  the  venereal  disease  have  not  been,  and 
could  not  be,  specified.  Whoever  impartially  con- 
siders the  immense  body  of  facts  published  by  Dr. 
Rollo,  Mr.  Cruickshank,'Dr.  Beddoes,  Dr.  P.  G.  Prio- 
leau,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  others,  ex- 
emplifying the  success  with  which  the  venereal  disease 
may  be  treated  by  the  nitrous  or  nilric  acid,  must  be 
surprised  to  find,  that  the  accounts  delivered  by  these 
gentlemen  by  no  means  correspond  to  those  of  some 
other  eminent  practitioners.  How  to  reconcile  these 
seemingly  discordant  statements,  whether  by  supposing 
some  undefined  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  cases 
adduced,  or  some  variation  in  the  goodness  of  the  me- 
dicine itself,  is  indeed  perplexing.  Nor  is  a  solution  of 
the  question  at  all  facilitated  by  the  results  of  later  in- 
vestigations, tending  to  prove  the  general  curability  of 
syphilis  without  mercury  or  any  medicine  whatever; 
because,  if  we  admit  this  as  a  fact,  the  circumstance 
of  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  not  yielding  or 
being  radically  cured  when  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids 
are  exhibited,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Pearson  and  others, 
would  arsme,  that  giving  such  acids  is  worse  than 
leaving  the  disease  entirely  to  itself.  The  more  I  re- 
flect upon  all  that  we  know  about  the  venereal  disease, 
however,  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ment, that  it  is  not  one  disorder,  but  probably  many, 
which  go  under  this  name,  their  exact  shades  of  dif- 
ference not  having  yet  been  detected  nor  described. 
If  this  supposition  be  admissible,  the  contradictory 
statements  given  by  various  authors  about  what  their 
experience  has  taught  them  of  this  or  that  mode  of 
treating  the  disease,  may  all  be  immediately  reconciled. 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  nitric  acid,  in  lieu  of  quick- 
silver, began  with  Mr.  Wm.  Scott,  a  surgeon  at  Bom- 
bay, who  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  the  experiment  by 
a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Girtanner,  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  various  preparations  of  quicksilver  probably 
depended  upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with 
them. — (Grens.  Journ.  de  Physick.  b.  3,  p.  31,  1790.) 
In  August,  1793,  Mr.  Scott  being  himself  afflicted  with 
chronic  hepatitis,  resolved  to  take  a  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, united  to  some  substance  for  which  it  has  no  great 
attraction ;  and  after  some  reflection,  nothing  appeared 
to  him  better  than  nitric  acid.  September  11th  he  took 
at  different  limes  about  a  drachm  of  the  strong  nitric 
acid  diluted  with  water.  Soon  after  drinking  it  he 
felt  a  sense  of  warmth  in  his  stomach  and  chest;  but 
no  disagreeable  sensation  nor  any  other  material  effect. 
The  two  following  days  the  medicine  was  continued, 
the  gums  beginning  to  be  somewhat  red  and  enlarged, 
He  slept  ill ;  but  could  lie  for  a  length  of  lime  on  his 
left  side,  which  the  disease  of  the  liver  had  prevented 
him  from  doing  during  many  months  previous  to  this 
period.  He  also  felt  a  pain  in  the  back  of  his  head, 
resembling  what  he  had  commonly  experienced  when 
taking  mercury.  On  the  fourth  day  his  gums  were  a 
little  tender;  the  headache  and  pain  about  his  jaws 
still  troubled  him ;  but  the  symptoms  of  his  liver-com- 
plaint bad  already  left  him.    The  acid  was  continued 


on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  days;  the  soreness  of  the 
mouth  increasing,  and  a  salivation  taking  plai 

the  7th  day  he  felt  his  mouth  so  troublesome  that  he 
took  no  more  acid.  His  mouth  got  gradually  well,  and 
he  found  his  health  considerably  improved. 

Mr.  Scott  likewise  administered  the  nitric  acid  in 
several  cases  of  tedious  intermittent!,  in  two  cases  of 
diabetes,  and  in  many  syphilitic  cases,  with  the  hap- 
piest effect.  His  account  of  the  nitrous  acid  was  first 
published  in  the  Bombay  Courier  of  April  30th,  1796, 
and  soon  afterward  republished  in  this  country.— (See 
"  Jin  Account  of  the  Effects  of  the  Nitrous  Acid  on  the 
Human  Body"  by  IV.  Scott,  in  Duncan's  Annals  of 
Medicine  for  1796,  vol.  I,  p.  375—383.)  The  hypo- 
thesis suggested  by  Girtanner  in  1790,  that  the  efficacy 
of  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  disease 
depended  upon  the  oxygen  combined  with  this  mineral. 
required  but  little  extension  to  lead  to  the  discover)  of 
the  amisyphilitic  virtues  of  the  acids.  Yet  Girtanner 
had  all  his  attention  so  fixed  on  mercury,  that  it  never 
struck  him  that  the  principle  on  which  he  explained 
the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  might  apply  to  other  sub- 
stances which  abound  with  oxygen,  and  are  readily 
separable  from  it.  This  was  the  idea  which  made  Mr. 
Win.  Scott  begin  to  suspect,  that  the  nitric  acid  might 
be  as  efficacious  as  mercury  in  venereal  cases ;  and  as 
he  had  already  observed  a  great  analogy  between  the 
effects  of  this  acid  and  mercury  in  the  experiments 
which  he  made  with  the  first  of  these  medicines  in  his 
own  case  of  chronic  hepatitis  and  other  diseases,  he 
ventured  to  recommend  the  trial  of  it  in  syphilis.  The 
result  was,  that  the  acid  was  found  not  only  to  equal 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  but  sometimes  to  surpass 
them;  for  it  had  the  best  effect  in  some  cases  where 
mercury  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  it  was  observed  to 
remove  the  disease  in  less  time  than  the  common  re- 
medy. Nor  were  any  of  the  inconveniences,  usually 
known  under  the  names  of  mercurial  symptoms,  mer- 
curial fever,  found  to  be  the  consequence  of  its  em- 
ployment however  long  continued.  With  it  alone 
many  syphilitic  cases  are  stated  to  have  been  cured,  the 
disease  not  having  returned  at  the  end  of  two  years.— 
(See  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine,  <$-c.  vol.  1,  1796,  p 
383,  <$•<:.) 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Scott  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  de 
scribing  these  effects  of  the  nitric  acid  in  India,  soon 
excited  the  attention  of  medical  practitioners  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  inquiry  being  taken  up  with 
all  the  zeal  which  the  preceding  accounts  were  calcu- 
lated to  inspire.  In  1797,  Mr.  G.  Kellie,  a  surgeon  of 
the  navy,  gave  the  nitric  acid  to  five  sailors,  affected 
with  gonorrhoea,  venereal  sores,  and  buboes.  Three 
of  them  were  perfectly  cured.  A  fourth,  who  had 
sores  on  the  glans,  and  who  had  been  much  debilitated 
by  the  long  use  of  mercury,  recovered  nearly  his  ori- 
ginal strength  while  taking  the  acid  ;  but  the  sores  were 
not  healed  before  mercury  had  been  repeatedly  ex- 
hibited. In  the  fifth  patient,  who  was  also  scrofulous, 
the  nitric  acid  contributed  very  essentially  to  heal  the 
sores.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Kellie  seems  to  regard  this 
medicine  as  possessing  very  efficient  power  of  stopping 
and  eradicating  the  venereal  disease. — (See  Letters 
from  G.  Kellie,  respecting  the  Effects  of  Nitrous  Acid 
in  the  Cure  of  Syphilis,  Duncan's  Annals  of  Medicine 
for  1797,  p.  254. 277.) 

In  the  same  year  appeared  a  letter,  in  a  German  pe- 
riodical work  (Huf  eland's  Journ.  der  Prakt.  Heilk.  bd. 
4,  p.  356— 350),  written  by  Albers  ,giving  the  history 
of  a  venereal  ulcer  on  the  breast,  successfully  treated 
by  the  nitric  acid. 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Prioleau,  who  tried  the  nitric  acid 
in  the  autumn  of  1797,  are  particularly  favourable  to 
the  practice.  "  We  have  seen  (says  he)  every  stage 
and  form  of  syphilis  cured  by  this  medicine,  and  even 
in  habits  broken  down  by  the  antecedent  use  of  mer- 
cury, under  which  the  disorder  had  gained  ground. 
The  patients  recovered  their  health  and  strength  in  a 
short  time,  without  the  use  of  diet-drinks,  bark,  or  any 
other  tonic  medicine  whatever." — (See  Caldwell's  Me- 
dical Theses,  p.  103,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1805.) 

The  praise  of  the  nitric  acid  from  numerous  quar- 
ters induced  Dr.  Rollo  to  try  it  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Woolwich,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruickshank 
to  examine  farther  into  the  antisyphilitic  virtues  of 
oxygenated  substances.  The  results  of  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank's  investigations  constitute  the  second  part  of 
|  Rollo's  work  on  diabetes,  published  in  1797.    The  me- 
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diclnei,  which  were  selected  for  Ihe  experiment*,  were 
..citric,  and  muriatic  acids,  and  oxygenated 
murlaic  of  potash.  Of  these,  the  nitric  acid  and  the 
oiygenuied  muriate  of  potash  were  found  to  possess 
Ihe  greatest  efficacy:  the  first  acting  in  many  cases  with 
remarkable  mildness ,  the  .second,  with  greater  expedi- 
tion and  certainty.  The  new  plan  was  tried  upon 
young  (KIM. ii<  affected  with  primary  venereal  com- 
plalntf,  who  had  never  used  mercury;  and  bo  other 
Internal  medicine  waa  given  except  opium  when  re- 
quired for  diarrhoea  or  colic.  The  liquor  plumbi  ace- 
utui  waa  used  as  a  wash  for  chancres.  In  de- 
bilitated subjects,  -ore  and  speedy  good  effects  were 
observed  uniformly  to  follow;  and  hence,  previously 
to  giving  the  a<  Id  to  strong,  plethoric  patients,  the  me- 
preparlng  them  for  this  treatmem  by  purging 
and  bleeding  waa  adopted,  as  is  alleged,  with  great 
success,  in  some  cases,  after  the  nitric  acid  bad  been 
continued  a  good  while  without  producing  a  salivation, 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  for  a  short  time  completed 
the  cure.  Mr.  Craickshank's  opinion  In  favour  of  the 
the  whole  extremely  sanguine, 
as  be  ventures  to  express  his  conviction,  that  they 
would  render  the  employment  of  mercury  in  the  cure 
hi  the  veni  real  disease  unnecessary. — (See.£n Account 
of  two  Od  hi  us, wtlli  Remarks,  4-c. 

h>0.  J.ond.  1797.) 

In  ill,   iame  year  Dr. Beddoes  published  a  valuable 
work,  comprising  all  the  information  which  had  then 
transpired  respecting  the  antisyphllitic  virtues  of  the 
nitric  acid,  with  additional  communications  from  his 
friends.    (See  Reports  principally  concerning 
V '.-Irani  .'lad  in  the  Venereal  Disease, 
Ini  Thorn.  Beddoes,  Bristol,  1797.)     And  two  years 
afterward  the  same  author  finished  a  still  more  com- 
prehensive volume  on  the  subject. — (A  Collection  of 
met  respecting  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal 
■  i  bij  tfitrou*  Acid,  Lund.  17!)'.).) 

From  the  preceding  work  we  learn,  that  in  the  Ply- 
mouth Hospital  Mr.  llamiuick  gave  the  nitric  acid  to 
betvi  een  sixty  and  Beventy  venereal  patients,  and  thai 
the  cures  were  generally  more  speedily  accomplished 
than  with  mercury,  no  ill  effects  being  produced  on  the 
system  similar  to  those  usually  remaining  after  the  use 
oi  the  lattei  mineral.  He  assures  us,  that  after  the  re- 
moval of  ihe  symptoms,  the  disease  never  returned; 
ami  thai  for  debilitated,  scorbutic,  or  scrofulous  pa- 
is .  ted  with  venereal  complaints,  the  acid  was 
found  a  most  valuable  means  of  relief. 

Dr.  Geach  of  the  same  hospital  is  also  slated  to  have 
empto]  i  d  the  nitric  acid  with  such  effect  that  he  rarely 
had  occasion  for  mercury;  the  livid  colour  of  the 

i  o  tntenani  e,  lid  fetid  excoriations  of  the  scrotum, 

and  otbi  i  SJ  raptoms,  which  had  long  resisted  the  latter 
mineral,  all  quickly  giving  way  to  the  new  medicine. 
Another  practitioner  of  the  nameof  Giedlestone,  how- 
ever, had  n"t  equal  success  in  his  experiments;  for,  in 
several  cases,  the  acid  did  not  bring  about  a  cure,  and 
sfti  i  I.,  iiil'  continued  eight  or  ten  days,  and  inducing  a 
Mllvation,  it  even  rendered  the  condition  of  some  pa- 
tients worse.  <  in  the  other  hand,  Mr;  Bandford,  a  sur- 
geon at  Worcester,  (bund  the  acid  a  verj  useful  and 
effectual  mi  dii  ine  in  venereal  cases,  where  mercurials 
bad  been  long  exhibited  In  vain.  The  trials  of  the  nitric 
and,  made  by  Professor  Rutherford  at  Edinburgh,  had 
\  irions  results;  the  medicine  sometimes  proving  com- 
pletely ineffectual,  and  in  other  instances  appearing  to 
1 1 1  ;n  indole  for  the  worst  syphilitic  complaints. 

hi.  Beddoes  concludes  with  some  observations  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  become  averse  to  the  new 
practice. 

in  1796,  l>r.  Feniar  published  some  remarks  on  the 
nitrons  acid.  -  Bee  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections, 
vnl.W.  p.  J'.'i)  -  310.}  He  tried  this  medicine  in  various 
ither alone,  or  aftei  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
exhibition  of  mercury.  His  inferences  are,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  the  venereal  disease,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
useful  only  in  protracted  cases.  lie  corroborates,  how- 
ever, the  generally  received  opinion,  that  where  the 
patient  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  long  or 
Injudicious  employment  of  mercury,  the  nitrous  acid  is 
a  inosi  beneficial  medicine. 

In  Ibis  year,  Mr  Blair  wrote  some  observations  on 
the  veneieal  disease,  and  Ihe  new  method  of  treating 
)l.— (Essays  on  thr  Vcnernil  Disease  and  its  concomi- 
tant Medians,  I.ond.  1797.)  In  this  work,  the  new 
remedies  aie  generally  condemned  as  ineffectual;  and 


hence  originated  a  paper  war  between  this  writer  and 
Dr.  Beddoes,  "  literarium  certamen,  non  sine  bile  ges- 
tiim,"  as  Dr.  Hoist  has  expressed  it.— {De  Acidi  Nitrici 
L'su  Medico,  p.  73,  8vo.  Christiana,  1816.)  in  this 
controversy  numerous  other  practitioners  readily 
joined,  as  for  instance,  Macartney,  Jlowley,  Philips, 
Hooper,  Lidderdale,  See,  all  of  whom  adduced  cases  iu 
proof  of  the  frequent  inefficacy  of  nitrous  acid ;  and 
these  were  collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Blair,  who, 
suspecting  the  cases  of  failure  with  this  medicine  to 
be  more  numerous  than  those  of  success,  considers 
himself  unjustified  in  regarding  it  as  an  antisyphilitic 
to  be  depended  upon.  At  the  same  lime,  he  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  virtues  of  the  acids,  exhibited  iu  venereal 
cases  either  singly  or  alternately  with  mercury  where 
the  patient's  strength  had  been  much  reduced;  and  he 
confesses  that  venereal  buboes,  indurated  glands,  noc- 
turnal pains  in  the  bones,  and  gonorrhoea  yielded  to 

Seven  years  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Blair's 
work,  Mr.  Pearson  delivered  his  sentiments  in  a  book 
of  considerable  merit.— {.Obs.  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  cure  of  Lues 
Venerea,  2d  ed.  Land.  1807,  p.  198,  be.)  He  relates  a 
very  few  examples,  in  which  the  nitrous  acid  appeared 
effectual  in  curing  chancres,  and  one  of  its  virtues  in 
gonorrhoea;  the  only  one  which  this  gentleman  had 
ever  seen.  The  rest  of  his  observations  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  medicine  as  an  antisyphi- 
litic meriting  confidence.  The  first  trials  which  Mr. 
Pearson  made,  were  of  the  nitric  acid ;  but  as  he  did 
not  remark  any  of  its  effects  to  be  different  from  those 
produced  by  the  nitrous  acid,  he  commonly  employed 
the  latter  in  the  following  form:— Nitrous  acid,  two 
drachms;  pure  water,  a  pint  and  a  half;  syrup,  four 
ounces.  This  mixture  was  usually  taken  in  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours.  As  local  applications,  he  em- 
ployed a  saturnine  lotion  to  the  sores,  and  emollient 
poultices  to  tumours  and  inflamed  parts.  All  mercu- 
rial applications  were  absolutely  prohibited. — (P.  200.) 
In  making  his  inferences  in  a  subsequent  page,  he  says, 
"The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  have  removed  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis;  and  in 
some  instances  it  seems  that  the  former  have  not  re- 
curred, nor  have  secondary  symptoms  appeared  at  the 
period  they  commonly  show  themselves,  when  the 
cure  has  been  imperfect.  But  as  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience extends,  and  that  of  many  respectable  friends, 
who  are  connected  with  large  hospitals,  a  permanent 
cure  has  never  been  accomplished  by  these  acids, 
where  secondary  symptoms  have  been  present.  The 
same  acids,  when  exhibited  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  to  many  patients,  labouring  under  the  pri- 
mary symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  where 
they  have  agreed  perfectly  well  with  the  stomach,  have 
been  nevertheless  found  inadequate  to  the  cure  of 
those  symptoms.  Indeed,  the  failures  which  have  oc- 
curred, both  in  my  own  practice  and  that  of  many  of 
my  surgical  friends,  have  been  so  numerous,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  eligible  to  rely  on  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
treatment  of  any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea."  How- 
ever, Mr.  Pearson  joins  several  other  writers  in  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  good  effects  of  this  medicine,  where 
impairment  of  the  constitution  renders  the  employment 
of  mercury  inconvenient  or  improper.  Here,  he  says, 
it  will  restrain  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  improve 
the  health  and  strength.  On  some  occasions,  he  thinks 
that  it  may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  a  course  of 
mercurial  inunction ;  and  he  agrees  with  other  practi- 
tioners about  its  supporting  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
acting  as  a  diuretic,  and  counteracting  the  effects  of 
mercury  on  the  mouth  and  fauces.— (P.  236—238.) 

While  these  inquires  were  going  on  in  England,  nu- 
merous experiments  on  the  same  subject  were  under- 
taken in  Fiance.  In  a  work  published  in  1797,  Alyon 
positively  declares  that  mercury  ought  to  be  entirely 
relinquished  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  disease. — {Es- 
sai  sur  les  Proprietes  Mtdccinales  de  V Oxygine,  et  sur 
I' Application  de  cc  Principe  dans  les  Maladies  veneri- 
enncs  psoriques,et  dartreuses ;  Paris,  an  5,8vo.  Here 
we  find  a  relation  of  many  cases  successfully  treated 
in  the  hospitals  of  Val-de-Grace  and  St.  Dennis,  by 
the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash,  the  nitric,  oxymu- 
riatic,  and  citric  acids,  an  ointment  of  the  author's 
own  invention,  called  the  unguentum  oxygenatum, 
being  applied  to  the  sores. — (See  Unguentum.)  In  a 
second  edition  of  the  above  book,  which  «*ine  out  in 
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1799,  the  same  doctrine  and  practice  are  corroborated 
by  farther  observations. 

In  1798,  Dr.  Swediaur  brought  out  the  third  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease  ( Traiir  Complet 
sur  les  Symptdmes,  les  Effets,  la  Nature,  el  Ic  Traiic- 
ment  des  Maladies  Syphilitiqties),  in  which  lie  highly 
commended  the  virtues  of  the  nitrous  acid,  and  oxy- 
genated acid,  as  expediting  the  cure  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. But  in  the  fourth  edition  he  retracts,  and 
details  the  results  of  the  new  practice,  as  tried  upon 
twenty-six  venereal  patients  in  the  Hospice  d'Huma- 
niti  :  of  these  only  seven  cases  remained  permanently 
cured ;  the  issue  of  seven  others  was  doubtful  ;  and 
in  twelve,  no  amendment  was  observed. 

Nor  were  the  statements  of  Lagneau  much  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  reputation  of  the  nitrous  acid  as  an 
antisyphilitic;  for,  from  the  trials  which  he  had  seen 
made  of  it,  he  concluded  that  it  was  not  unfrequently 
ineffectual,  while  it  was  apt  to  excite  an  obstinate 
cough  and  haemoptysis.—  {Expose  des  Symptdmes  de  la 
Maladie  Vinerienne,  des  diverses  Mithodes  de  Traite- 
ment,  cj-c.  3me  ed.  Paris,  1812.) 

The  reports  of  Dr.  Odier,  of  Geneva,  however, 
were  rather  more  propitious;  as  he  says  the  nitrous 
acid  increases  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  and  lessens  or 
removes  the  inconveniences  arising  from  its  unskilful 
administration.  But  he  candidly  acknowledged,  that 
his  experience  had  not  been  great  enough  to  enable  him 
to  pronounce  what  degree  of  confidence  ought  to  be 
put  in  the  acid  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. — {Man.  de 
Mid.  Pratique  ;  Oenive,  p.  249.) 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  the  nitric  acid  for  the  cure 
of  syphilitic  affections  was  not  tried  in  Germany  so 
soon  as  in  England  and  France.  Albers,  however,  in 
1797,  gave  an  account  of  Scott's  successful  experi- 
ments, and  of  the  efficacy  which  they  evinced  in  some 
cases  seen  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Infirmary  at  Edin- 
burgh (Huf eland,  Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Heilk.  vol.  20,  p. 
68)  ;  while  Behn,  who  had  visited  Paris  in  the  winters 
of  1797  and  1798,  briefly  noticed  the  various  results  of 
the  trials  which  he  had  seen  made  of  this  acid,  in  the 
"Clinique  de  Perfectionnernent,"  for  the  cure  of  ob- 
stinate syphilitic  cases.— (Erinnerungen  an  Paris, 
iu.nach.st  fur  Acrztc  gegchrieben  von  G.  H.  Behn  Erst. 
Heft.  Berl.  1799,  p.  110.)  At  length,  in  1799,  Struve, 
who  translated  Mr.  Blair's  first  publication  into  Ger- 
man, communicated  to  the  profession  the  particulars  of 
some  experiments  made  by  himself  with  the  acid:  he 
declares,  that  he  had  very  often  found  it  an  excellent 
remedy  for  inveterate  pains  in  the  bones  and  derange- 
ment of  the  constitution,  produced  either  by  the  sy- 
philitic virus,  or  the  injudicious  employment  of  mer- 
cury. However,  in  common  cases,  mercury  is  repre- 
sented as  the  best  antisyphilitic  medicine. 

Afterward  Professor  Wiirzer  was  induced  to  try  the 
nitrous  acid  in  a  case  that  had  resisted  mercury  for  six 
months;  the  patient  having  got  rid  of  some  chancres 
and  a  sore  throat,  but  being  left  with  violent  nocturnal 
pains,  blotches  and  sores  all  over  his  body,  and  in  a 
very  reduced  condition,  without  the  least  appetite. 
Here,  in  27  days,  the  acid,  together  with  sarsaparilla 
and  the  warm  bath,  not  only  removed  all  the  com- 
plaints, but  actually  restored  the  patient's  original 
strength  and  healthy  appearance.  In  a  short  note  an- 
nexed to  this  case,  Hufeland  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  de- 
rived from  experience,  that  the  nitrous  acid  is  effectual 
in  obviating  the  sequelae  and  anomalous  diseases  in- 
duced by  lues  venerea,  but  that  it  does  not  permanently 
cure  the  latter  affection  itself. — {Etwas  iiber  die  h'nl 
kraft  der  Salpetersaiire  in  venerischen  Krankheiten, 
Hufel.   Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Heilk.  Id.  8,  st.  4,  p.  139 

143.) 

These  vague  and  endles3  contradictions  induced 
Schmidt,  an  eminent  professor  at  Vienna,  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments  with  the  nitric  acid,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  its  power  in  cases  of  syphilis. — 
(See  Bcobachl,  der  Kaiserl.  KSmgl,  Med.  Chir.  Jo- 
sephs Academic  zu  Wien.  Id.  1,  Wien,  1807,  p.  147 — 
189.)  Under  his  directions,  the  acid  was  given  in  the 
winter  of  1799  to  five  soldiers  affected  with  the  ve- 
nereal disease  in  various  degrees  and  forms.  In  every 
one  of  these  cases,  the  medicine  was  found  efficacious ; 
but  the  degree  of  efficacy  was  remarked  to  vary  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  kind  of  local  complaints.  Thus,  in  robust  pa- 
tients, moderate  doses  of  the  acid  soon  produced 
benefit;  while,  in  weak*  persons,  disposed  to  scurvy  or 


scrofula,  a  larger  quantity  of  the  medicine  and  more 
time  were  requisite.  This  assertion  we  see  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  what  appeared  ft  happen  in  the  cases 
treated  by  Mr.  Cruickshank.  However,  professor 
Schmidt  entertains  strong  doubts  whether  the  nunc 
acid  is  adequate  to  the  cure  of  all  the  tor  ins  ol  typhi 
lis;  ami  he  thinks  that  neither  this  nor  any  similar 
medicines  will  ever  supersede  the  necessity  for  mer 
cury. 

Ontyd,  a  Dutch  practitioner,  approves  of  the  use  of 
the  nitric  acid,  with  some  limitation  :  while  he  admits 
its  efficacy  in  removing  local  symptoms,  he  is  strongly 
against  its  employment  in  cases  of  confirmed  hies. 
The  latter  assertion,  I  conceive,  is  exactly  contrary  to 
the  results  of  modern  experience,  most  of  these  pro- 
tracted, bad  cases  being  those  which  are  particularly 
benefited  by  this  acid. — {Nieuwe  scheidtkwndigt  Bibl. 
te  Amsterdam;  by  Doll,  Gde  st.  1799,  p.  ltili  The 
tracts  of  Boetticher  ( Bcmerk.  iiber  Medicinal-verfass. 
Hospit.  v..  Curarten,  2tes  Hefr.  KOnigsb.  1800,  8.),  of 
Ritter  {Erfahr  iiber  die  inner}  u.  aiisscrl.  Jinn 
d.  Salpeters.  Hufel.  Journ.  b.  10,  st.  3,  p.  191—107) 
and  of  Frankenfeld  {Hufeland's  Journ.  der  Prakt. 
Heilk.  bd.  22,  st.  4,  p.  96— 98),  need  only  l» 
here,  as  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  character  of  the 
nitrous  acid,  as  a  remedy  for  syphilis. 

Another  German  author,  who  has  entered  into  the 
present  inquiry,  is  F.  A.  Walch,  whose  statements  are 
very  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  the  nitrous  acid,  as  he 
absolutely  denies  that  it  ever  accomplishes  a  lasting 
cure. — (Ausfiihrl.  Darstell.  d.  Urspr.  4-c.  d.  Vent 
risch.  Krankh.  Jena,  1811,  p.  197,  198  ) 

In  a  periodical  work,  mention  is  made  of  one  case, 
which,  after  resisting  a  long  course  of  mercury,  and 
also  the  nitric  acid,  was  ultimately  cured  by  restrict- 
ing the  patient  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  very  reduced 
diet.— {Hufel.  Journ.  d.  Prakt.  Heilk.  bd.  34,  st.  2, 
p.  56.) 

For  much  of  the  foregoing  historical  account,  I  am 
indebted  to  Hoist,  Diss,  de  Acidi  Nitrici  Usu  Medico, 
8oo.  Christ.  1816;  in  which  an  explanation  of  the  re- 
sults of-farther  trials  of  the  medicine  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  may  be  perused.  From  these  countries  the 
reports  are  mostly  less  favourable  to  the  reputation  of 
the  medicine,  than  the  accounts  already  delivered. 

According  to  Hoist,  the  following  are  the  chief  cir 
cumstances  under  which  the  employment  of  nitrous  or 
nitric  acid  is  generally  sanctioned. 

1.  Where  the  disease  is  complicated  with  scurvy. 

2.  Where  it  is  attended  with  scrofulous  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  and  other  strumous  symptoms.  I  may 
remark,  however,  that  these  complaints  are  often  as 
undefinable,  as  some  of  the  forms  of  syphilis,  and 
therefore  the  rule  is  frequently  difficult  of  application. 

3.  Where  the  disease  is  accompanied  with  conside- 
rable debility,  either  brought  on  by  mercury  or  febrile 
indisposition. 

4.  Where,  from  idios5'ncrasy,  mercury  cannot  be 
safely  exhibited.  Experience  fully  proves  that  there 
are  some  patients,  more  especially  females,  in  whom 
a  few  grains  of  mercury  taken  inwardly,  or  mercurial 
frictions  on  the  most  limited  scale,  bring  on  vomitiiiL', 
rheumatic  pains,  nervous  febrile  symptom*,  colic, 
spasms,  severe  headache,  and  a  rapid  immoderate 
salivation. 

5.  Several  practitioners  forbid  the  use  of  mercury 
during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy. — {Bangii,  Prax 
Med.  Hafn.  1789,  p.  5*0;  Swediaur;  Jironsonn  Vollst. 
Abhdl.  alter  Ven  Krkht.  Berlin,  1811,  p.  211.)  Hoist 
observes  that  the  reason  of  this  advice  is  not  stated, 
though  no  doubt  it  must  proceed  from  an  apprehension 
of  mercury  exciting  a  miscarriage. 

Mr.  Pearson's  mode  of  exhibiting  the  nitrous  acid 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Some  practitioners  give 
it  as  follows:  R.  Gum.  arab.  Z  iv.  aqua;  menth.  5  viij. 
acid,  nitrosi,  vel  nitrici  3  ij.  3  iij.  F.  M.  Of  this  mix- 
ture, a  table  spoonful  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  mixed 
with  some  sweetened  water.  Should  the  acid  occa- 
sion colic  or  diarrhoea,  its  quantity  must  be  lessened, 
and  opium  added  to  the  mixture. 

As  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  decompose  and  destroy 
the  teeth,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  so 
serious  an  effect.  Their  being  properly  diluted,  and 
blended  with  sugar,  syrup,  or  mucilage,  will  materially 
tend  to  hinder  the  evil.  But  the  safest  way  is  alwaya 
to  drink  the  mixture  through  a  glass  tube,  and  wash 
the  mouth  well  immediately  after  every  dose. 
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BtlOtt  nitrous  acid,  extricated  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
ii  often  employed  as  a  means  of  purifying  the  air  of 

large  crowded  hospitals  and  sick  rooms  ;  a  subject  on 

winch  the  observations  of  Dr.J.C.  Smyth  andG.de 

Morveau  art  particularly  Interesting.    The  nitrous  acid 

iries  taken  by  accident,  or  design,  as  a  poison. 

Here,  accoi  ding  to  the  observations  of Tartra,  Orfila, 

&c,  the  best  antidote  is  calcined  magnesia  or  soap. 

i  of  these  article*  be  at  hand,  a  drachm  of  it, 

suspended  in  a  glass  of  water,  is  to  be  Instantly  given, 

!  by  copious  draughts  of  some  mucilaginous 

drink,  the  design  of  which  is  to  till  the  stomach  and 

excite  it  to  reject  the  diluted  poison.    While  the  vo- 

iniiinii  is  | g  on,  the  doses  of  magnesia  are  to  be 

repeated,   and   followed    as    in  the  lust  instance   by 
of  linseed  lea,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  milk, 
or  broth. 

The  nitrous  acid  lias  also  been  extensively  tried  as  a 

means  ol  curing  syphilitic  complaints,  in  the  form  of 

termed  the  nitra-muriattc  bath,  of  which  a 

description  will  be  given  in  speaking  of  the  Venereal 

Winn  reiterated  courses  of  mercury  induce  dropsy, 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  In  very  impaired  consti- 
iinions,  Mr. Carmlchael  prescribes  the  nitrous  acid  in 
as  lane  dose,  as  ihe  stomach  will  hear,  conjoined  with 
digitalis.— I  Ettayt  on  Venereal  Diseases, kc.)  Taken 
In   dost  a,  or  fifteen  drops,  two  or  three 

day,  it  la  alleged  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
some  eruptive  complaints,  especially  of  the  lower 
c  rtremllles,  connected  with  disorder  of  the  liver. — 
,'s  Pharm.  Chir.p.6.)  Another  well-informed 
i  o  bean  testimony  to  its  good  effects  when 
used  together  with  mercury  for  old  obstinate  ulcera- 
tions ol  Lbe  legs,  though  no  venereal  taint  can  be  sus- 
pected  ;  and,  be  says,  it  may  be  applied  with  benefit  as 
a  local  stimulant  to  fetid  ulcers,  attended  with  a  thin 
Ichorous  discharge,  and  in  some  examples  of  caries. 
In  such  eases,  3  ij.  of  the  diluted  acid  is  to  be  mixed 
with  I). of  water. — (See  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dispensa- 
tnnj,  i>.\\\,  ul.  i.)  With  respect  to  caries  in  the  sense 
of  necrosis,  however,  the  reader  will  understand  from 
u  hal  IB  said  111  the  article  on  the  subject,  that  it  can 
rarely  he  advisable  to  apply  this  or  any  other  acid, 
either  lo  the  exfoliating  portion  of  bone,  or  to  that 
which  is  yet  allvS.     The  nitrons  acid  has  sometimes 

I n    used    lor   destroying   warts,  condylomata,   and 

other  excrescences;  and  the  nitric  acid,  applied  to  the 
skin,  has   hrm  proposed  as  a  means  of  producing  an 

i lediate  vesication  of  the  part.    By  Sir  E.  Home,  it 

Certain  ulcers  when 
properly  diluted. — (See  Ulcers.)  It  is  likewise  com- 
mended by  s e  writers  as  a  very  useful  local  applica- 
tion in  cases  of  hospital  gangrene :  and  an  interesting 
paper  was  lately  published  by  Mr.  R.  Welbank,  detail- 
ing  the  excellent  effects  of  the  undiluted  nitric  acid, 
a  an  application  lo  diseases,  which  he  has  described 

under  the  name  of  sloughing   phagedena,  and   which 

:  lers  as  identical  with  hospital  gangrene. — (See 
r,  Trans,  ml.  11,  p.  369,  and  Hospital  Qan- 

friie  cases  reported  by  this  gentleman,  are 
Ighly  favourable  to  the  practice,  which,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  article  Hospital  Gunirrnic, 
la  ma  entirely  new  with  respect  to  this  disease  ;  and  ill 
speaking  of  mortification,  I  have  mentioned  that  it  was 
Dr.  k  ii  kl  out's  practice  sometimes  even  to  dress  certain 
sloughing  dlseasee  with  a  solution  of  mercury  in  ni- 
trousacid.    But  notwithstanding  these  facts,  and  the 

well-known  CUStOm  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  to  apply  lo 
sloughing  phagedenic  ulcers  the  nitric  acid  lotion,  com- 
posed 01  50  drops  of  the  acid,  and  a  pint  of  distilled 
water,  1  feel  that  Mr.  Welbank  has  rendered  a  service 

'"  'he  p salon  by  drawing  their  attention  still  more 

particularly  to  ihe  use  of  undiluted  nitric  acid  in  the 

forms  of  phagedena,  which  he  has  so  well  described. 

MTKu-Ml -RIATIC  BATH.-(See  Venereal  Dis- 

tVODE.  A  swelling  of  a  bone,  or  a  thickening  of 
the  periosteum  from  a  venereal  cause.— (See  Exostosis 
ami  Veneri  ul  Disease.') 

NOLI  ME  TANGERE.  A  species  of  lupus,  under 
which  term  l)r  Willan  intended  lo  comprise,  together 
with  the  mA  me  tanger*  affecting  the  nose  and  lips, 
other  slow  tubercular  affections,  especially  about  the 
la.e  commonly  ending  in  ragged  ulcerations  of  the 
cheeks,  forehead,  eyelids,  and  lips,  and  sometimes  oc- 
curring in  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  gradu- 
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ally  destroy  the  skin  and  muscular  parts  to  a  conside  ■ 
ruble  depth. — (Bateman's  Synopsis  of  C&taneous  Dis~ 
eases,  p.  296,  ed.  3.)  ..... 

Sir  K.  Home  says,  that  the  ulcers  for  which  he  haa 
been  led  to  employ  arsenic,  are  named,  from  the  viru- 
lence of  their  disposition,  noli  me  tangere,  and  are 
very  nearly  allied  to  cancer;  differing  from  it  in  not 
contaminating  the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption, 
but  only  spreading  by  immediate  contact.  Ulcers  of 
this  kind  differ  exceedingly  from  one  another  in  their 
degree  of  virulence;  but  they  are  all  so  far  of  the  same 
nature,  that  arsenic  in  general  agrees  with  them,  and 
puts  a  stop  to  their  progress,  while  they  are  aggravated 
by  milder  dressings.— {Home  on  Ulcers,  ed.  2,  p.  267.) 

The  disease  generally  commences  with  small  tu- 
bercles, which  change  after  a  time  into  superficial 
spreading  ulcerations  on  the  alee  of  the  nose,  more  or 
less  concealed  beneath  furfuraceous  scabs.  Sir  A. 
Cooper  believes,  that  the  disease  consists  in  ulceration 
of  the  sebaceous  glands,  or  follicles  of  the  nose.  The 
cartilages  and  even  the  whole  nose  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar 
disorder,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  re- 
tarded by  any  treatment,  external  or  internal. 

The  specific  ulcerations  do  not  generally  extend  to  the 
parts  far  within  the  nostrils  ;  but  at  the  lime  that  I  am 
writing  this  article,  there  is  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital a  curious  example,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  nose  is  destroyed,  and  the  ulceration  proceeds  even 
through  the  front  part  of  the  palate  into  the  mouth. 
The  morbid  process  sometimes  stops  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  then  is  renewed  with  increased  violence. 
The  following  case  illustrates  the  nature  of  noli  me 
tangere,  and  one  mode  of  treatment  to  which  it  yielded. 
Jane  Chatillon,  45  years  of  age,  was  attacked  in  the 
course  of  September,  1788,  with  an  inflammation  on 
the  left  ala  of  the  nose.  Some  time  afterward  the  part 
ulcerated,  which  occasioned  a  troublesome  and  some- 
times a  painful  itching :  different  means  were  unsuc- 
cessfully employed,  and  the  case  remained  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  until  the  month  of  September  in 
the  following  year.  At  this  period,  the  ulcer  spread 
very  fast ;  the  septum  nasi,  the  muscles,  and  cartilages 
of  both  sides  were  in  a  short  space  of  time  destroyed. 
The  ulceration  extended  on  the  left  side,  along  the 
loose  edge  of  the  upper  lip.  This  was  the  state  of  her 
case  on  her  admission  into  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis, 
in  the  month  of  October,  1789. 

A  poultice  moistened  with  aq.  veg.  was  applied 
twice  a  day  to  the  ulcer ;  a  sudorific  ptisan  prescribed  ; 
and  a  pill,  composed  of  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  one 
grain  of  sulph.  aural,  antimonii,  ordered  to  be  taken 
every  day.  From  the  fifth  day  the  inflammation  les- 
sened. No  other  sensible  alteration  took  place  till  the 
21st.  The  suppuration,  which  till  this  time  had  been 
black  and  putrid,  now  became  white  and  inodorous 

On  the  37th  the  discharge  was  trifling,  and  the  part 
was  dressed  with  pledgets,  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
verdigris  and  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  proportion 
of  six  grains  of  each  to  a  pint  of  water.  On  the  40th 
day,  cicatrization  Degan  to  take  place,  and  was  finished 
by  the  COth. 

Some  time  before  the  disease  was  completely  cica- 
trized, an  issue  was  made  in  the  arm,  which  wa3 
healed  up,  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  six 
months  after  the  cure. — (Parisian  Chirurgical  Jour 
nal,  vol.  1.) 

One  of  the  best  external  applications  to  noli  me  tan 
gere  is  the  following  lotion  :  ft.  potassae  arseniatis,  gr. 
iv.  Aq.  menthse  sativae,  5  iv.  Spiritus  vini  tenuioris, 
sj.  Misce  et  cola.  I  have  seen  several  cases  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  which  were  either  cured  or 
seemed  disposed  lo  get  well  with  this  useful  applica- 
tion. The  solution  of  arsenic  which  Sir  E.  Home  has 
always  used,  is  made  by  boiling  white  arsenic  in  water 
for  several  hours,  in  a  sand  heat.  When  given  inter- 
nally, the. dose  is  from  three  to  ten  drops;  when  for 
external  application,  a  drachm  is  to  be  diluted  with  Ibij. 
of  water;  and  this  solution  is  gradually  made  stronger 
as  the  parts  become  accustomed  to  it,  till  it  is  of  double 
strength.  However,  this  mode  of  using  arsenic  is  by 
no  means  a  well-regulated  one;  and  Plunket's caustic 
(see  Arsenic)  for  outward  employment  is  not  nearly  so 
neat  an  application  as  the  above-mentioned  lotion. 
Sir  A.Cooper  applies  the  following  ointment:  ft. 
Arsen.  oxydi  sulph.  flor.  a  a.  3  j.  Ung.  cetacei  ?  ij.  M. 
In  24  hours  it  produces  a  slough,  which,  being  covered 
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.vith  any  simple  dressing,  separates,  and  the  part  then 
frequently  heals.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  1,  p.  2b4.)  At  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  arsenic  is  administered  inter- 
nally in  the  following  formula:  R.  Potassa;  arseniatis 
gj.  ij.    Aquas  menthoe  sativse  jiv.    Spiritus  vin.  ten. 

ij.  Misce  et  cola.  Dosis  3  ij.  ter  quotidie.  In  this 
way,  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  nicely  determined. 
The  generality  of  practitioners  prescribe  the  liquor 
arsenicalis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia;  a  formula 
that  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  Dr. 
Fowler,  and  very  convenient.  One  scruple  of  the  ar- 
gentum  nitratum,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water,  makes  a  very  good  application,  which, 
although  generally  inferior  in  point  of  efficacy  to  arse- 
nical ones  in  the  present  disease,  occasionally  does 
good  when  nothing  else  seems  to  produce  any  benefit. 
The  above  case  makes  us  acquainted  with  another 
lotion  which  deserves  farther  trial.  All  fluid  remedies 
must  be  applied  to  the  part  by  dipping  little  bits  of  lint 
in  them,  placing  these  on  the  ulcerations,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  a  pledget. 

The  ointments  which  seem  most  likely  to  prove  useful 
applications  to  noli  me  tangere  are,  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  nitrati,  the  unguentum  picis,  and  unguentum 
sulphuris.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  they  are 
generally  less  efficacious  than  lotions  in  the  present 
cases ;  but  in  particular  instances,  they  prove  superiorly 
useful :  and  it  deserves  especial  notice,  that  surgeons 
can  often  make  no  progress  against  this  inveterate 
disease,  unless  they  apply  a  different  sort  of  dressing 
every  day ;  sometimes  a  lotion,  at  other  times  an  oint- 
ment. The  little  ulcers  may  occasionally  be  touched 
with  the  argentum  nitratum,  or  a  strong  solution  of  it. 
The  small  furfuraceous  scabs  which  are  continually 
forming  on  the  part  affected,  should  be  softened  with 
a  little  of  the  unguentum  spermatis  ceti,  and  removed 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  arsenic  is  a  good 
medicine  to  be  given  internally,  and  the  best  mode  of 
exhibiting  it  has  been  already  explained.  Another 
medicine  which  is  often  useful  in  these  cases,  is  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Plummer's  pill,  or  the  com- 
pound calomel  pill.  B;.  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  sul- 
phuris antiinoniipracipitalisingulorum,gr.  xii.  Guaiaci 
gummi  resinae,  gr.  xxiv.  Saponis  quod  satis  sit.  Misce; 
fiant  piluhe  duodecim.  Dosis  una  bis  quotidie. — In  other 
instances,  we  may  try  the  decoctum  ulmi  or  sarsapa- 
rillae,  with  one  of  the  following  pills  thrice  a  day:  Jfc. 
Hydrargyri  submuriatis  gr.  vj.  Succi  spissati  cicutos  3j. 
Misce;  fiant  pilulie  duodecim.  The  hydrargyrus  sul- 
phuratus  has  occasionally  been  given  as  an  alterative 
medicine,  lor  the  relief  of  noli  me  tangere  ;  with  what 
good  effect  I  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

In  three  or  four  less  severe  cases  of  lupous  tubercles  on 
the  face,  which  had  made  no  progress  towards  ulcera- 
tion, Dr.  Bateman  saw  the  solution  of  muriate  of  ba- 
rytes,  taken  internally,  materially  amend  the  complaint. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  separation  of  the  diseased  parts 
from  the  sound  has  been  effected  with  the  knife,  or  caus- 
tic, and  the  progress  of  the  complaint  been  stopped. 
— [Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  29G,  edit.  3.) 

NYCTALOPIA.  (From  riL  night;  and  &xp,  the 
eye,  or  Sirru),  to  see.)  An  affection  of  the  sight,  in 
which  the  patient  is  blind  in  the  daylight,  but  sees  very 
well  at  night. 

Nyctalopia,  visus  nocturnus,  or  day-blindness,  vul- 
garly called  owl-sight  (says  M.  Lassus),  is  an  affection 
in  which  the  patient  either  cannot  see  at  all,  or  sees  but 
very  feebly,  objects  which  are  in  the  open  daylight,  or 
situations  where  there  is  a  strong  light ;  hut  discerns 
them  very  well  when  they  are  in  a  darkish  place,  or  at 
sunset,  or  in  the  night-time,  if  not  immoderately  dark. 
—(See  Pathologie  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  539,  540.) 

The  Greek  physicians  are  divided  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  now  uncommon  disease  nyctalopia.  Hip- 
pocrates expressly  says,  "  we  call  those  nyctalopes  who 
see  by  night."  The  author  of  Defin.  Medic,  states, 
"  that  they  see  nothing  in  the  daytime,  but  have  their 
sight  by  night."  On  the  contrary,  Paulus^Egineta  and 
Actuarius  are  as  explicit  in  asserting  that  their  sight  is 
perfect  in  the  daytime,  but  that  they  are  blind  by  night. 
jEtius  is  of  the  same  mind,  though  he  is  thought  to  fa- 
vour the  contrary  opinion,  when  he  says,  "  they  see 
better  by  night  than  in  the  day,  and  if  the  moon  shines 
they  are  blind."  The  author  of  Isagoge  embraces  both 
opinions,  when  he  says,  "  they  call  those  nyctalopes 
who,  in  the  daytime,  see  more  obscurely,  at  the  set- 
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ting  of  the  sun  more  clearly,  but  when  it  Is  niolu  much 
belter  ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  day  tiiey  see  a  little  I,, 
in  the  evening,  or  at  night,  they  arc  blind."  Galena 
plains  Hie  word  by  a  night-blindness.  Pliny  V-irro 
Nonius,  Festus,  Celsus,  and  miier  writers,  eive'eauallv 
opposite  definitions  ot  the  disorder.  Dr.  pye  Questions 
whelher  these  two  descriptions  of  nyctalopia  so  din 
metrically  opposite  to  each  other,  may  nol  he  reconciled 
by  considering  the  disorder  as  an  intermittent  one  The 
difference  then  will  only  consist  in  the  different  time* 
of  the  approach  of  the  disease;  that  of  Hippocrates 
came  on  in  the  morning  ;  that  of  jEgincta  in  Hie  .veil- 
ing ;  bcih  were  expressly  periodical,  anithe  distance 
of  time  between  the  paroxysms  In  both  was  respect- 
ively the  same  ;  a  whole  day  or  a  whole  night.  The 
various  shape  in  which  inteimittents  appear,  very  mm  n 
favour,  says  Dr.  Pye,  such  an  opinion  ;  and  the  appa- 
rent success  of  bark  in  the  case  which  be  lias  related 
notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the 
evacuations  his  patient  laboured  under,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  its  disuse,  seem  to  confirm  it  in 
this  gentleman's  mind. — (Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.vol.  1.) 
In  this  work  I  shall  follow  Callisen,  Richter,  and  the 
best  modern  surgical  writers,  in  calling  day-bliii(lnt>a 
nyctalopia,  and  night  blindness hemeralopia.— (See  Cal- 
lisen, Syst.  Chir.  Hodicrna,  vol.  2,  p.  392;  and  Richter, 
Jinfangsgr.  der  JVmidurin.  b.  3,  p.  479.) 

Nyctalopia,  in  the  sense  of  day-blindness,  is  a  very 
rare  disease,  in  comparison  with  hemeralopia,  which 
is  a  common  disorder  in  warm  climates.  According  to 
Dr.  Hillary,  there  are  persons  in  Siam,  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  also  in  Africa,  who  are  all  of  this  cat-eyed 
species,  or  subject  to  the  disease  of  being  blind  In  the 
daytime  and  seeing  well  by  night.— (Mod.  Univ.  Hist, 
vol.  7.)  The  same  author  notices  the  general  rarity  of 
the  disorder,  and  mentions  his  having  met  with  but 
two  examples  of  it. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  complaint,  Dr.  Hil- 
lary observes,  that  it  proceeds  from  too  great  a  tender- 
ness and  sensibility  of  the  iris  and  retina.  M.  Lassus 
thinks  the  causes  may  be  of  different  kinds.  "If,  lor 
instance  (says  he),  there  were  a  very  small  opacity,  like 
a  point,  exactly  opposite  the  pupil,  or  centre  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  the  pupil  contracting  in  the  open  day- 
light,  would  stop  the  entrance  of  the  rays  of  light  into 
the  eye,  and  a  day-blindness  arise,  which  would  be 
diminished  by  the  expansion  of  the  pupil  in  the  shade. 
Here  the  cure  would  depend  upon  the  removal  of  the 
opacity. 

"  Persona,  whose  pupils  do  not  move  freely,  but  re- 
main much  dilated,  and  do  not  sufficiently  contract  in 
light  situations,  are  also  affected  with  nyctalopia;  for 
so  large  a  quantity  of  the  rays  of  light  pass  into  their 
eyes,  that  it  serves  rather  to  destroy  than  assist  vision. 
Such  persons  see  tolerably  well,  and  better  than  the 
preceding  class  of  patients  in  a  darkish  place,  and  they 
ought  to  wear  green  spectacles  in  the  daytime,  in  or- 
der to  weaken  the  impressions  of  the  rays  of  light. 
When  a  person  is  shut  up  a  long  while  in  a  dark  place, 
the  pupils  become  habitually  dilated,  and  if  he  exposes 
himself  suddenly  and  incautiously  to  a  strong  light,  ibe 
eyesight  may  be  destroyed.  There  are  other  individu- 
als, who,  from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  iris,  cannot 
bear  much  light;  their  pupils  instantly  contract  and 
close.  This  case  (continues  M.  Lassus)  may  be  brought 
on  by  too  great  indulgence  in  venereal  pleasures,  and  in 
persons  who  have  debilitated  their  constitutions  during 
their  youth."  The  same  author  mentions  other  rases, 
which  seem  to  depend  upon  a  species  of  irritability  of 
the  iris.  In  one  instance  an  issue  in  the  arm  effected  a 
cure,  and  he  mentions  the  utility  of  blisters.  He  admits 
likewise,  with  Dr.  Pye,  cases  of  intermittent  or  periodical 
nyctalopia,  which  begin  regularly  in  the  morning,  and 
go  off  in  the  evening,  the  patient  continuing  blind  whe- 
ther he  keep  himself  in  a  dark  or  a  light  place.  The 
causeof  these  instances,  which  he  observes  are  very  un- 
common, is  generally  seated  in  the  prima;  viae,  and  re- 
quires emetics,  resolvents,  purgatives,  and  bark. — (See 
Pathologie  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  540— 542.  Also  Richter  An' 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  5,  p.  481.)  In  1787,  Baion 
Larrey  met  with  a  case  of  day-blindness  in  an  old  man, 
one  of  the  galley-slaves  at  Brest,  who  had  been  shut  up 
incessantly  for  thirty-three  years  in  a  subterraneous 
dungeon.  His  long  residence  in  darkness  had  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  organs  of  vision,  that  he  could  only 
see  in  the  dark,  and  was  completely  blind  in  the  dav- 
time.— (See  Mini,  de  Chir.  Militaire,  *.  hv-  6  > 
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Nyctalopia  may  sometimes  depend  on  a  peculiarity 
In  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  eye;  hy  rea- 
son of  which,  the  quantity  ol  light,  which  only  suffices 
for  vision  in  an  eye  of  natural  formation,  proves  too 
abundant  for  a  nyctalops,  and  absolutely  prevents  liim 
from  seeing  at  all.  We  know  that  in  the  eye  there  is 
I  black  substance,  named  the  pigmcnlum  nigrum;  one 
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supposed  use  of  which  is  to  absorb  the  redundant  rays 
of  light,  which  enter  the  pupil.  A  deficiency  of  K 
might  perhaps  account  for  a  nyctalops  being  blinded 
wiih  daylight,  and  seeing  best  at  night. 

For  an  account  of  nyctalopia,  in  the  sense  of  night 
blindness,  refer  to  Hemeralopia. 
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IDEMA.  (From  olitu)  to  swell.)  A  swelling  aris- 
ing from  the  effusion  of  a  serous  fluid  in  the 
cellular  substance  of  ■  part;  the  affection,  when  more 
and  accompanied  with  a  general  dropsi- 
cal tendency,  receiving  the  name  of  anasarca.  An 
(edematous  part  is  usually  cold  and  of  a  pale  colour  ; 
and  Bl  It  Is  little  or  not  at  all  elastic,  llpits,  as  surgeons 
expreMlhem*elvef,or,  in  other  words,  it  retains  lor  some 
time  the  Impreaalon  of  the  linger,  after  being  handled 
d  (Edematous  swellings  are  often  connected 
w  nil  eonitltational  causes.  In  many  cases,  however, 
th.  v  seetn  to  be  entirely  local  affections,  arising  from 
such  causes  as  only  act  upon  the  parts  in  which  the 
disease  is  situated.  Thus  we  observe  that  after  violent 
sprains  of  the  wrisl  or  ankle-joint,  the  hands  and  feet 
often  become  (edematous:  and  limbs  are  frequently 
all.  cted  »  i r J i  (Edema,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
1. 1. mil  through  the  veins  being  obstructed  by  the  pres- 
BUre  ol  honours  on  them,  or  that  of  splints,  bandages, 

fcc.    Pregnant  wo n  are  known  to  be  particularly 

subject  t"  o'dema  of  the  lej;s,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
tin  gravid  Uterus  on  the  iliac  veins.  Persons  who  have 
been  confined  in  lied,  with  fractured  thighs  or  legs,  ge- 
nerally have  more  or  less  oedema  in  their  feet  and  an- 
kles on  fust  getting  up  again;  and  the  affection  in 
iin  ie  i  a^e^  is  probably  dependent  on  the  loss  of  tone  in 
the  v  easels  of  the  limb. 

In  the  treatment  of  Edema,  great  attention  must  al- 
\v.i\s  he  pant  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  in  order  to 
determine  Whether  the  disease  originate  from  a  mere 
local  or  a  general  constitutional  affection.  When  it  de- 
pends on  I  he  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  the  veins,  as  we 
often  see  happen  in  cases  of  aneurisms,  the  effect  can- 
not he  e,.it  rid  of  till  the  cause  is  removed;  and  the 
aneurisms!  swelling  must  be  lessened,  before  the  oede- 
matOOS  one  can  admit  of  the  same  beneficial  change. 
Win  n  cDdema  Is  'he  effect  of  vascular  weakness  in  a 
limb,  in  consequence  of  sprains,  contusions,  &.c.  the 
best  means  of  relief  is  to  support  the  parts  affected, 
wnli  a  laced  stocking  or  a  flannel  roller,  while  they  are 
also  to  be  rubbed  with  liniments,  and  bathed  with  cold 
spring  water,  till  they  have  perfectly  recovered  their 

With  regard  to  the  rrdema  attendant  on  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy,  a  complete  cure  cannot  be  expect- 
ed nil  after  delivery.  The  affection  is  generally  more 
considerable  in  the  afternoon  than  the  morning,  owing  to 
toe  different  effects  of  an  erect  and  a  recumbent  position. 
Bome  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  patient  keeping  as 
much  as  uossiblc  in  a  horizontal  posture;  and  when 
gnat   inconvenience  and  pain  are  felt,  the  parts  may 

in-  fomented  with  any  aromatic  or  spirituous  applica- 
tion. 

Frequently  asdema  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  suppii- 
ration,  ami  when  the  collection  of  matter  la  very  deeply 
situated,  sometimes  leads  to  Its  discovery,  as  Is  exem- 
plified in  cases  of  empyema. 

There  is  a  species  ofoBdema,  accompanied  with  a 
Ot  heat,  pain,  &c.  ill  the  part,  and  which,  in 
short,  seems  combined  with  phlegmon.  In  this  case, 
eld  evaporating  lotions,  the  application  of  leeches, 
ami  the  exhibition  "t  saline  purgatives  are  proper.  An 
erysipelatous  oedema  is  also  met  with,  in  which  the 

treatment  should  very  much  resemble  what  is  explained 
in  the  article  Erysipelas. 

( ESOPH  A < ; ( > T<  i.MV.  (From  a-sophagus, and riuvu, 
to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into  the  oesophagus, 
in  order  to  take  out  of  it  any  foreign  body  which  lodges 
in  ii,  and  can  neither  he  extracted  through  the  mouth, 
nor  pushed  down  into  the  stomach,  though  its  lemoval  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pa- 
tent's life,    a  substance,  above  a  certain  size,  lodged 
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in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  not  only  obstructs 
deglutition,  but  by  its  pressure  against  the  trachea,  pro- 
duces the  most  urgent  symptoms  of  suffocation.  In 
this  circumstance,  if  relief  cannot  be  expeditiously 
afforded  in  any  other  manner,  and  the  situation  of  the 
foreign  body  is  denoted  by  a  prominence  distinguisha- 
ble in  the  neck,  oesophagotomy  should  be  practised  with- 
out delay.  However,  when  the  symptoms  are  pressing, 
yet  unattended  with  any  possibility  of  feeling  the  foreign 
body,  either  externally  "or  with  a  probang,  desperate  as 
the  situation  of  the  patient  may  be,  modern  surgeons 
do  not  sanction  the  practice.  And  this  difference  from 
the  opinion  of  the  first  proposers  of  oesophagotomy,  does 
not  arise  so  much  from  any  reflections  upon  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  operation  in  this  circumstance,  as  from 
the  consideration  of  its  being  unlikely  to  answer  the 
only  purpose  which  makes  its  performance  at  anytime 
proper,  viz.  that  of  enabling  the  practitioner  to  extract 
with  reasonable  certainty  the  substance,  whose  conti- 
nuance and  pressure  in  the  oesophagus  are  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  patient's  danger.  Hence,  when  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation  are  extremely  urgent,  but  the 
foreign  body  produces  no  external  prominence  in  the 
neck,  the  surgeon  should  in  the  first  instance  perform 
tracheotomy,  so  as  to  obviate  the  imminent  peril  aris- 
ing from  the  impeded  state  of  respiration,  and  after- 
ward try  such  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  sub- 
stance lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  as  experience  points 
out  as  most  likely  to  prove  successful.  Though  oeso- 
phagotomy was  cursorily  mentioned  by  Verduc  in  his 
"  Pathologie  Chirurgicale,"  Guattani,  formerly  a  distin- 
guished surgeon  at  Rome,  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of 
having  published  the  first  valuable  observations  on  the 
subject.— (Mim.  de.  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  ito.)  Guat- 
tani proved  by  experiments  that  the  operation  might 
be  safely  performed  upon  dogs,  which  recovered  after 
it  very  well,  and  he  demonstrated  on  the  dead  body  that 
it  was  equally  practicable  on  the  human  subject.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  he  brought  forward  two 
instances,  in  which  the  practice  had  been  successfully 
adopted  on  living  patients.  "In  May,  1738,  Goursauld, 
a  surgeon  at  Coussat-Bonneval,  in  Limousin,  was  called 
to  a  man,  in  whose  oesophagus  a  bone  was  lodged, 
an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Various  ineffect- 
ual endeavours  were  made  to  force  it  down  into  the 
stomach,  and,  as  it  was  perceptible  on  the  left  side  of 
the  neck,  Goursauld  ventured  to  make  an  incision  for 
its  extraction.  The  bone  was  thus  easily  taken  out,  no 
had  symptoms  followed,  and  the  wound  healed  up  fa- 
vourably with  the  aid  of  a  uniting  bandage.  For  six 
days  the  patient  was  not  allowed  to  swallow  any  kind 
of  food,  but  ,vas  nourished  entirely  with  clysters.  Ac- 
cording to  Morand,  a  similar  operation  was  performed 
with  equal  success  by  Roland,  surgeon-major  of  the  re- 
giment of  Mailly."— (Mim.  de  VMcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3.) 

Although  the  deep  situation  of  the  oesophagus  among 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  neck,  makes  oesopha- 
gotomy an  operation  of  considerable  delicacy  in  the 
hands  even  of  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  one  of  great 
danger  in  those  of  a  man  deficient  in  anatomical  know- 
ledge, and  ignorant  of  the  right  way  of  proceeding, 
yet  the  propriety  of  performing  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  specified,  is  universally  ad- 
mitted. When,  however,  I  refer  to  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  the  operation,  I  am  meaning  a  case  in 
which  a  deliberate  dissection  is  made  down  to  the  oeso 
phagus  without  any  guidance  from  the  projection  of 
the  foreign  body  within  it ;  a  case  in  which  my  views 
of  the  subject  lead  me  to  think,  contrarily  to  those  of 
Guattani,  that  the  experiment  would  generally  be  at- 
tended with  no  practical  benefit ;  which  is  also  the 
sentiment  of  Baron  Boyer.    For  with  respect  to  opetM 
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ing  the  (Esophagus,  with  the  view  of  tracing  a  sub- 
stance in  it  not  externally  perceptible,  and  either  of 
taking  bold  of  the  same  substance  with  forceps,  or 
pushing  it  down  into  the  stomach  with  other  instru- 
ments introduced  through  the  incision,  as  suggested  by 
Gualtani,  the  chances  of  success  must  be  too  small  to 
justify  a  practice  in  which  it  is  above  all  things  of  con- 
sequence to  have  the  guidance  afforded  by  the  promi- 
nence in  the  throat,  as  a  test  of  the  foreign  body  being 
actually  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  and  capable  of  being 
removed  from  it  by  the  proposed  operation.  Indeed, 
the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  reach  and  extract  the 
foreign  body,  when  its  precise  situation  is  not  indi- 
cated by  any  external  swelling,  appears  10  me  an  objec- 
tion of  greater  validity  than  any  consideration  either 
of  the  increased  difficulty  of  cutting  into  the  oesopha- 
gus under  these  circumstances,  or  of  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  such  an  incision  after  it  lias  been  accom- 
plished ;  because  the  practicable  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  tendency  of  wounds  of  the  oesophagus  to 
heal  favourably,  when  not  complicated  with  other 
mischief  of  too  serious  a  description,  are  facts  proved 
bej'ond  the  possibility  of  dispute.  In  attempts  at  sui- 
cide and  murder,  and  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury,  the 
cesophagus  is  sometimes  wounded,  together  with  other 
parts  in  the  neck,  and  yet  the  patients  frequently  re- 
cover; and  when  they  die  their  fate  seems  to  depend 
rather  upon  other  unfavourable  circumstances  in  their 
cases,  than  upon  the  accidental  injury  of  the  gullet. 
The  cures  of  wounds  of  the  neck,  involving  the  latter 
tube  as  well  as  the  trachea,  are  reported  by  numerous 
writers,  B.  Bell,  Desault,  Bohnius,  &c,  and  some  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary to  substantiate  this  point  farther,  I  might  cite  the 
instance  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  James  John- 
son, where  a  man  recovered  after  the  larynx  had  been 
completely  severed  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages,  and  one-half  of  the  caliber  of  the  cesopha- 
gus divided. — (See  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  3G4, 
ed.  2.)  But  supposing  a  wound  of  the  oesophagus,  ab- 
stractedly considered,  were  more  dangerous  than  it 
really  is,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  cesophagotomy 
would  not  be  materially  affected  by  it ;  because  the  ope- 
tion  is  never  recommended,  except  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  without  which  the  patient  would  have  no 
chance  of  preservation. 

As  the  cesophagus  does  not  descend  exactly  in  a 
straight  line,  between  the  trachea  and  vertebra!,  but 
inclines  rather  to  the  left  side  of  the  spine,  Gualtani 
directs  the  left  side  of  the  neck  to  be  preferred  for  the 
performance  of  cesophagotomy.  But  Boyer  has  justly 
remarked,  that  as  the  operation  should  never  be  at- 
tempted unless  there  be  projection  of  the  foreign  body, 
the  place  for  the  incision  is  always  to  be  determined 
by  the  situation  of  the  projection,  the  left  side  being 
chosen  only  when  the  prominence  is  either  most  dis- 
tinguishable there,  or  at  all  events  not  less  than  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  neck. — {Tratie  dee  Mai.  Chir.  t.l, 
p.  192.) 

The  parts  which  cover  the  cesophagus  from  the  mid- 
dle and  external  part  of  the  neck  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum,  are  the  skin,  fat,  cellular  substance,  mus- 
cles proceeding  from  the  sternum  to  the  larynx,  the  thy- 
roid gland,  the  thyroid  arteries  and  veins,  the  trachea, 
the  recurrent  nerve,  &c.  Guattani,  who  preferred  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  recommended  the  following  mode 
of  operating.  The  patient  is  to  sit  on  a  chair,  with 
his  head  inclined  backwards,  and  steadily  supported 
by  an  assistant.  The  skin  having  been  pinched  up 
into  a  transverse  fold,  an  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the 
integuments  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum.  The 
cellular  substance  between  the  sterno-hyoideus  and 
sterno-thyroideus  muscles  and  trachea  is  next  to  be 
divided.  With  two  blunt  hooks  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  to  be  kept  open;  and  on  separating  the  cellular 
substance  at  the  side  of  the  trachea  with  the  aid  of  the 
Aimer  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife,  the  cesophagus 
will  be  seen.  The  lower  part  of  this  tube  is  then  to  be 
opened,  and  the  wound  in  it  enlarged  with  a  pair  of 
curved  blunt-pointed  scissors,  a  director  being  em- 
ployed if  any  difficulty  arise.  With  a  small  pair  of 
curved  forceps,  similar  to  those  used  for  the  extraction 
of  polypi,  the  foreign  body  may  then  be  removed.  Ac- 
cording to  Guattani,  the  wound  will  serve  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  foreign  body,  whether  this  be  situated 
above  or  below  it,  and  he  asserts  that  the  opening  will 
even  be  useful  when  the  extraneous  substance  has 
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passed  so  tar  down  that  it  cannot  be  taken  out,  as  K 
can  now  be  easily  pushed  into  the  stomach.  Guattani 
lays  great  stress  on  the  usefulness  of  endeavouring  to 
unite  the  wound,  and  adverts  to  his  experiment!, 
proving  that,  in  animals,  wounds  of  the  CMophaglM 
heal  very  favourably.  If,  says  be,  the  vein  which 
brings  back  the  blood  from  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  runs  into  the  subclavian,  happen  to 
be  cut,  the  hemorrhage  maybe  stopped  with  a  doasil 
of  lint  held  upon  the  aperture  in  the  vein  during  the 
operation,  and  afterward,  if  the  bleeding  continue, 
compression  or  a  ligature  is  to  be  employed.  The  re- 
current nerve,  if  at  all  likely  to  be  touched  with  the 
knife,  is  to  be  cautiously  drawn  a  little  out  of  the  way 
witli  the'  blunt  tenaculum.  Guattani  also  particularly 
insists  upon  opening  the  cesophagus  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  trachea,  especially  at  its  upper  part,  where  the 
artery  which  goes  from  the  subclavian  to  the  thyroid 
gland  sometimes  runs.  When  the  foreign  body  re- 
quires an  ample  opening,  and  particularly  when  the 
thyroid  gland  is  enlarged,  Guattani  approves  of  sepa- 
rating this  part  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  trachea. — 
(See  Mem.  de  I'jicad.  Chir.  t.  3,  ito.'t 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Guattani's  directions  for 
finding  the  cesophagus  are  very  good  ;  but  his  chief 
defect  is  that  of  representing  the  place  for  the  incision 
as  being  always  the  same,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
partly  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the  foreign  body 
itself.  However,  his  advice  to  make  the  incisions  close 
to  the  trachea  appears  to  me  more  judicious  than  that 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  Boyer,  who  directs  them  to 
be  made  through  the  cellular  substance  between  the 
sterno-hyoideus  and  sterno-thyroideus  muscles,  and 
the  omo-hyoideus  (see  Traiti  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  />. 
193,  8vo.  Paris,  1821) ;  in  which  method  he  quits  the 
trachea,  which  is  the  best  guide  to  the  cesophagus,  and 
approaches  unnecessarily  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the 
neck.  Yet  I  agree  with  Boyer  respecting  the  general 
impropriety  of  attempting  cesophagotomy  when  the 
situation  of  the  foreign  body  is  not  indicated  by  any 
prominence  in  the  neck,  and  the  prudence  of  determin- 
ing the  place  of  the  incision  in  a  great  measure  by 
such  projection.  Boyer  also  cautions  the  operator  to 
let  his  incisions  always  be  made  in  such  manner  as  to 
leave  unhurt  the  trachea  and  recurrent  nerve  at  the 
inner  edge  of  the  wound;  the  carotid  and  internal  ju- 
gular vein  at  its  outer  edge ;  the  superior  thyroideal 
vessels  above;  and  the  inferior  ones  below.  With  this 
view,  the  cellular  substance  is  to  be  slowly  divided 
layer  by  layer,  and  the  blood  repeatedly  absorbed  with 
a  sponge;  but  if  any  vessel  bleed  freely  it  is  to  be  im- 
mediately tied. 

After  the  operation,  an  elastic  gum  catheter  should 
be  passed  from  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  pharynx 
and  cesophagus,  by  which  means  the  requisite  food  and 
medicines  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach  without 
any  risk  of  their  passing  through  the  incision  and  re- 
tarding the  cure.  But  a  still  stronger  motive  for  this 
practice  is  the  avoidance  of  the  convulsive  action  of 
the'  muscles  in  deglutition;  a  source  of  very  hurtful 
disturbance  to  the  parts.  Before  the  advantages  of 
this  contrivance  were  duly  appreciated,  the  patient,  for 
the  first  week,  was  allowed  to  swallow  scarcely  any 
thin};,  and  was  kept  alive  with  broths  injected  up  the 
rectum, 

In  Graefc  and  Walter's  Journ.  (b.  5,  p.  712),  Vacca- 
Berlinghieri  has  described  an  instrument  with  which 
he  conceives  that  this  operation  may  he  more  easily 
and  safely  done  than  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  passed 
into  the  cesophagus  as  far  as  the  lower  angle  of  the  ex- 
ternal incision,  and  then  by  means  of  an  olive-shaped 
knob,  which  is  moved  by  a  spring,  it  makes  the  pari- 
etesof  the  oesophagus  protrude  at  the  wound. 

OESOPHAGUS,  Foreign  Bodies  in  the.  There  are 
few  situations  in  which  foreign  bodies  lodge  more  fre- 
quently than  in  the  cesophagus;  a  fact  explicable  by 
the  consideration  of  the  function  of  this  lube,  the  near- 
ness of  part  of  which  to  the  windpipe  at  the  same  time 
accounts  for  the  frequent  danger  of  suffocation,  when 
a  substance  above  a  certain  size  is  lodged  in  it.  The 
lodgement  often  takes  place  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  or  beginning  of  the  cesophagus,  and  sometimes 
just  above  the  diaphragm  ;  but  very  rarely  in  the  inter- 
vening portion  of  that  canal. 

Foreign  bodies  liable  to  lodge  in  the  cesophagus  are, 
not  only  articles  of  food,  such  as  pieces  of  crust  or 
meat  imperfectly  chewed,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  very 
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hard,  and  not  masticated,  a  chestnut,  or  email  apple, 
ic.;  but  also  various  substances  wliicli  are  acci 
dentally  swallowed  either  alone  or  together  with  the 
food,  inch  ,-is  piecei  <>f  Ihjik-,  stones,  pins,  m  • 
torn,  piecei  of  money,  knives,  lurks,  Kissers,  spoons, 
i ,  These  latter  articles,  by  lodging  In  the  pha- 
rynx 01  nay  occasion  very  bad  and  fatal 
symptoms,  and  it  forced  down  Into  the  stomach  may 
•  effects  of  a  not  leas  serious  description.  Hence 
an  Immediate  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  ex- 
tract tliiin.  For  tliis  purpose  the  ringers  may  be  em- 
ployed, and,  it  tin  y  will  not  reacli  far  enough,  a  pair 
of  long  curved  forceps  ^hou  M  be  used.  But  no  instru- 
ment leemi  bettei  calculated  for  cases  in  which  the 
bodj  lodged  In  the  oesophagus  is  not  too  wide,  than  the 
urethra  Forceps  Invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  of  the  Strand, 
and  and  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  lor  the  removal  of  calculi, 
certain  size,  from  the  bladder. — (See  Med. 
Chir,  7Van#.  tiol.  11.1  Nooses  of  wire,  and  bunches 
of  thread  with  a  multitude  of  nooses,  fastened  upon 
the  end  ol  aprobang,  and  a  piece  of  sponge  fixed  on 
the  extremity  of  the  same  instrument,  or  on  that  of  the 
Strong  wire  Btllel  of  a  long  elastic  gum  catheter,  and 
various  other  contrivances  have  been  made  with  the 
\uw  ni  i  nracttng  different  articles  from  the  oesopha- 
gus. The  bunch  of  thread  seems  well  calculated  for 
catching  hold  of  small  substances,  like  fish  bones, 
needles,  fcc ;  and  the  sponge,  when  expanded  with 
.  mol  tun  and  withdrawn,  will  sometimes  bring  up  ar- 
ticles, which,  on  us  Introduction,  it  had  passed  in  its 
dry  and  diminished  state.  When  the  stomach  is  full, 
the  excitement  of  vomiting  has  sometimes  answered; 
Inn  if  the  foreign  body  lie  sharp  and  pointed,  the  me- 
thod ll  not  free  from  danger,  and,  instead  of  relieving 
the  patient,  iiMy  put  him  to  great  pain,  and  bring  on 
violent  Inflammation  of  the  passage,  and  the  most  dis- 
tresslng  symptoms.  Some  practitioners,  however,  are 
advocates  for  an  emetic,  and  when  the  patient  is  to- 
tally incapable  of  swallowing,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
inject  a  solution  of  tartarizerj  antimony  into  the  veins. 
—(See  C/ielius,  ll,ui,lh.  der  Chirurgie,  6.2,  p.  105.) 

When  the  substances  are  not  of  a  very  hurtful  kind, 
and   came. I    lie  extracted,  they  must  be  pushed  down 

Into  the  si ich  with  a  large  bougie,  or  a  whalebone 

probang.  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  and  to  the  end 
of  which  a  piece  of  fine  sponge  i-  securely  fastened. 

Hut  such  practice  is  not  advisable,  when  the  foreign 
hoilies  have  a  sharp,  pointed  form,  so  as  to  be  likely  to 
prove  a  source  ol  at  least  equal  danger  and  suffering, 

it  placed  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach. Experience  proves,  that  hard  angular  sub- 
si.  mees  and  pointed  bodies,  like  nails,  pins,  needles, 
Ae.  which  surgeons  have  not  ventured,  or  not  been 
able,  to  ford  down  into  the  stomach,  have  often  made 
their  way  after  a  time  to  the  surface  of  the  body, 
where  an  abscess  has  formed,  out  of  which  they  have 
been  discharged. 

When  hard,  irritating  bodies  have  either  passed  of 
themselves,  or  been  pushed  with  a  probang  into  the 
Stomach,  their  ill  effects  should  be  counteracted,  and 
their  passage  through  the  bowels  promoted  with  mu- 
cilaginous draughts,  containing  theoleum  amygdala- 
rum,  or  oleum  Acini.  When  the  substances  lodged  in 
phagus,  can  neither  be  extracted,  nor  pushed 
down  Into  the  stomach,  if  respiration  be  not  danger- 
ous]} obstructed,  and  liquids  can  yet  be  swallowed,  the 
wisest  plan  is  to  avoid  irritating  the  passage  with  the 
farther  us.-  of  Instruments,  and  leave  the  case  to  na- 
ture, that  Is  to  say,  as  far  as  manual  interference  is 
concerned  ;  for  bleeding  and  mucilaginous  oily  draughts 
In  some  ,  ,-,s,  s  useful.  But  when  the  lodgement 
ol  a  foreign  body  m  the  oesophagus  dangerously  ob- 

rwpira i,  and  the  substance  itself  cannot  he 

foil  externally,  the  patient  would  perish,  if  some  means 
or  facilitating  the  breathing  were  not  immediately 
adopted;  and.  under  these  circumstances,  perhaps  the 
moil  pi  udenl  plan  would  be  to  make  an  opening  tri  the 
trachea.— (See  Bronchotomy.)  The  subsequent  treat 
mem,  with  reference  to  the  foreign  body  Hseif,  lm>i,t 
be  aeisrmlned  by  the  circumstances  of  the  ca«e 

In  tins  part  of  surgery,  one  fact  deserves  to  be  par- 
Ocularly  remembered,  which  is,  that  after  a  sharp 
hard  substance  has  been  either  ejected,  or  propelled 
into  the  stomach  by  nature  or  art,  the  same  painful 
sensations  in  the  throat  frequently  continue  a  certain 
tune  afterward,  which  were  experienced  while  the 
foreign   body  was   actually  lodged  in  the    passage  J 


These  sensations,  however,  are  only  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  oesophagus  has  been  irritated, 
and,  consequently,  would  be  seriously  aggravated  by 
the  farther  unnecessary  introduction  of  probangs  and 
other  instruments. 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  patient  would  lose 
his  lite  by  suffocation,  if  a  foreign  body  of  consider- 
able size  were  not  taken  out  of  the  oesophagus,  so  as 
to  remove  the  compression  of  the  tiachea.  Here,  if  it 
could  neither  be  extracted,  nor  pushed  into  the  sto- 
mach by  common  means,  and  its  situation  were  indi- 
cated by  any  hardness  or  prominence  in  the  neck,  an 
operation  would  he  necessary  for  its  removal.— (See 
UCnuphagotvimj.) 

A  foreign  body,  not  large  enough  to  cause  danger  of 
suffocation  by  pressure  on  the  trachea,  may  yet  bring 
on  fatal  symptoms,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  which 
fell  under  Hhe  notice  of  Guattani.  As  a  man  was 
throwing  up  a  boiled  chestnut  in  the  air,  and  catching 
it  in  his  mouth,  it  passed  down  his  throat,  and  he  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
and  sent  to  the  hospital.  However,  as  he  breathed 
and  spoke  with  facility,  and  had  vomited  since  the 
accident,  which  happened  when  he  was  tipsy,  the  story 
of  his  having  swallowed  the  chestnut  was  disbelieved. 
His  symptoms  grew  worse,  and  he  died  on  the  19th 
day.  Guattani  made  an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  below  the  larynx  and  thyroid  gland,  which  was 
considerably  swelled,  and  soon  came  to  a  large  abscess 
formed  around  the  portion  of  the  oesophagus  enclosing 
the  chestnut. 

When  the  extraneous  body  is  sharp  and  pointed,  sc 
as  to  stick  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  passage, 
and  it  cannot  be  removed,  nature  will  sometimes  ex- 
pel it  herself,  without  any  dangerous  symptoms  being 
the  consequence.  The  foreign  body  is  gradually  loos- 
ened by  ulceration,  and  is  then  either  ejected  by  vomit- 
ing, or  descends  into  the  stomach,  whence  it  is  voided 
either  through  the  bowels  with  the  feces,  or,  as  is 
more  common,  by  making  its  way  through  some  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  approaching  the  surface 
of  the  body  where  an  abscess  forms,  out  of  which  it 
is  discharged.  In  other  instances,  foreign  bodies,  like 
pins  and  needles,  which  cannot  be  removed,  pierce  the 
oesophagus  itself,  gradually  pass  completely  out  of  this 
canal,  and  afterward  travel  to  remote  parts  of  the 
body,  without  exciting  much  inconvenience,  until, 
perhaps,  at  the  end  of  some  years,  they  come  near  the 
surtace  of  the  body  in  a  very  remote  situation  from  the 
throat ;  and  an  abscess  is  produced,  in  which  they  are 
unexpectedly  found.  However,  this  transportation  of 
sharp-pointed  substances  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  which  is  effected  by  a  process  in  which  the 
absorbents  have  a  principal  share  in  the  work,  is  not 
conducted  in  every  instance  with  so  little  disturbance, 
and  when  foreign  bodies  of  this  description  come  into 
contact  with  particular  organs,  symptoms  of  a  danger- 
ous and  fatal  kind  may  be  excited. 

The  great  art  of  passing  any  instrument  down  the 
oesophagus  for  surgical  purposes,  consists  in  puttin"  its 
extremity  at  once  directly  against  the  posterior  pari  of 
the  pharynx,  and  keeping  it  closely  against  the  verte- 
bra-, so  as  to  avoid  touching  the  epiglottis.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  in  passing  probangs  and  bougies.  Wh»n  elastic 
gum-catheters  are  intended  to  be  left  in  the  passage 
they  are  introduced  down  the  pharynx  from  one  of  the 
nostrils,  and,  being  secured,  they  serve  for  the  convey- 
ance of  liquid  food  and  medicines  into  the  stomach 
with  great  advantage  in  many  cases,  either  where  the 
patient  cannot  swallow  at  all,  or  where  the  disturb- 
ance ot  swallowing  would  be  attended  with  consider- 
able harm.  When,  however,  the  plan  is  not  to  leave 
the  instruments  introduced,  as  Boyer  observes  thev 
may  be  passed  through  the  mouth.  ' 

(ESOPHAGUS,  Strictures,  and  other  Diseases  of 
the.  Properly  speaking,  a  difficulty  or  impossibility  of 
swallowing  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease  itself- 
but  only  as  a  symptom  of  different  affections,  to  which 
the  organs  ot  deglutition  are  liable,  or  of  other  diseases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  is  not  the  consideration  of 
all  the  diseases  which  may  produce  dysphagia,  as  a 
symptom,  but  chiefly  to  notice  this  effect,  as  depending 
upon  spasm,  paralysis,  or  some  morbid  change  of  struc- 
ture affecting  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus. 
Spasmodic  dysphagia,  as  Baron  Boyer  has  remarked* 
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principally  occurs  in  nervous  individuals,  hysterical 
females,  and  hypochondriacal  men.  It  is  sometimes 
an  attendant  on  fevets  ;  it  is  declared  to  be  constant  in 
hydrophobia  and  epilepsy,  and  occasionally  present 
in  particular  forms  of"  mania. — (Traite  des  Mai.  Our. 
t.  7,  p.  151.)  However,  with  respect  to  hydrophobia, 
the  foregoing  assertion  should  be  received  with  Borne 
qualification,  for  reasons  so  fully  detailed  in  another 
part  of  this  work  (see  Hydrophobia),  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  dwell  upon  the  subject.  Spasmodic 
dysphagia  is  said  also  to  be  sometimes  a  consequence 
of  taking  cold  drink  after  a  violent  fit  of  anger;  of 
strong  impressions  on  the  imagination;  of  worms  in 
the  stomach,  &c 

When  the  spasm  is  situated  in  the  pharynx  and  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  considerable,  neither  so- 
lids nor  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  and  the  patient  has 
great  pain  and  a  sense  of  constriction  in  his  throat. 
When  he  tries  to  swallow  any  thing  soft,  or  even 
fluid,  he  is  seized  with  acute  pain,  insufferable  nau- 
sea, and  violent  agitation  of  the  whole  frame.  In  this 
case,  the  spasm  is  never  restricted  to  the  pharynx  and 
upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  but  extends  to  other  or- 
gans, the  inability  of  swallowing  coming  on  in  the  midst 
of  numerous  other  spasmodic  symptoms  exceedingly 
complicated,  and  sometimes  of  a  very  alarming  nature. 
When  it  is  the  middle,  or  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  is  concerned,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  hyste- 
rical women,  the  food  passes  through  the  pharynx  and 
unaffected  portion  of  the  oesophagus  with  tolerable  fa- 
cility ;  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  seat  of  the  spasm, 
it  is  either  stopped  or  descends  farther  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  effort.  Liquids,  especially  when  warm  and 
swallowed  slowly  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  usually 
pass  down  with  more  ease  than  solid  substances. 
When  the  matter  to  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach 
reaches  the  point  of  obstruction,  the  generality  of  pa- 
tients are  attacked  with  pain  extending  along  the  spine 
between  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  shooting  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  considerably  disturbed,  and  often 
discharges  its  contents.  In  some  cases,  however,  no 
no  such  pain  is  experienced,  and  whatever  the  patients 
try  to  convey  into  their  stomachs  regurgitates  quietly 
into  their  mouths.  Although  spasmodic  dysphagia  is 
mostly  complicated  with  other  marks  of  disorder  of" 
the  nervous  system,  it  is  sometimes  unattended  with 
any  particular  impairment  of  the  health. — (Boyer,  t. 
7,  p.  152.) 

As  the  treatment  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  oesophagus  belongs  rather  to  the  physician 
than  the  surgeon,  I  shall  be  very  brief  on  the  subject. 
The  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  infirmity,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  particular  state  of  the  mind  or  constitution 
giving  rise  to  the  spasm,  is  the  principal  thing  at  which 
the  practitioner  should  first  aim.  Thus  Boyer  cured 
an  hysterical  woman  of  a  difficulty  and  dread  of  swal- 
lowing solid  food  by  attending  her  at  her  meals  twice 
every  day  for  a  month,  and  gradually  convincing  her 
of  the  absurdity  of  her  apprehension  of  being  suffocated 
by  attempting  to  swallow  solid  aliment. — (Vol.  cit.  p. 
154.)  Sauvages  makes  mention  of"  an  hysterical  fe- 
male, whose  difficulty  of  swallowing  was  cured  by  a 
regimen  consisting  of  regular  exercise,  cold  bathing, 
and  milk-diet.  The  most  successful  remedies,  however, 
are  said  to  have  been  camphor  in  large  doses,  and 
opium  taken  in  draughts  or  pills,  or  administered  in 
clysters:  blisters  and  cupping-glasses  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  the  episastrium.  Anodyne 
embrocations  are  also  stated  to  have  been  useful.  At 
the  present  day,  the  common  idea,  that  many  anoma- 
lous affections  depend  upon  disorder  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs,  leads  to  the  frequent  employment  of 
the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  decoct,  sarsaparilla?, 
with  draughts  of  senna,  rhubarb,  and  gentian  pro  re 
natd. 

Dysphagia  may  originate  from  a  weakened  or  para- 
lytic state  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  The  affec- 
tion may  be  either  symptomatic  or  idiopathic.  The 
first  case  frequently  occurs  in  febrile  diseases,  and  is 
generally  set  down  by  writers  as  a  very  unfavourable 
omen.  The  idiopathic  form  of  the  complaint  may  be 
complete  or  incomplete,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  persons 
of  advanced  age,  though  occasionally  the  patients  are 
young  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  causes  may  be 
said  to  be  little  or  not  at  all  understood,  and  the  only 
jtmaik  which  can  be  safely  made  respecting  them  i8 


that  they  are  usually  connected  with  constitutional  de- 
rangement. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the 
oesophagus,  when  the  disorder  is  complete,  deglutition 
is  absolutely  prevented,  and,  il'Uie  patient  uies  to  swal- 
low,  the  food  lodges  in  the  pharynx,  and  sometime! 
produces  violent  fits  of  coughing.  Some  patients  eat 
solid  substances  with  moderate  facility  ;  but  find  more 
or  less  difficulty  in  taking  liquids.  Others  can  swallow 
hastily  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  at  a  time,  yet  canuot 
drink  slowly  and  a  little  at  once.  Morgagni  relates  an 
instance  of  still  greater  singularity,  which  was  an 
ability  to  swallow  all  kinds  of  loud  very  well,  I  icepl 
the  last  mouthful,  which  always  remained  Ul 
phagus  until  the  next  repast.— (Dc  Scd.  a  Cans.  Mori 
epist.  28,  art.  14.)  In  cases  of  dysphagia  from  para 
lysis  the  patient  suffers  no  pain,  nor  sense  of  choking 
if  the  neck  be  examined,  no  hardness  nor  swelling  can 
be  felt;  and  a  probang  descends  down  the  gullet  with- 
out the  slightest  impediment. — (Boyer,  t.  7,  p.  158.) 

In  its  duration  and  termination  dysphagia  from  para 
lysis  presents  considerable  variety  ;  the  complete  pan 
lysis  sometimes  proves  rapidly  fatal,  not  however,  as 
I  conceive,  on  account  of  the  affection  of  the  (Esopha- 
gus alone,  but  other  complications,  and  the  exhaustion 
arising  from  inadequate  nutrition.  Thus,  Tulpiui  re- 
lates an  instance,  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  se- 
venth day  from  the  commencement  of  the  inability  to 
swallow,  notwithstanding  every  endeavflur  was  made 
to  support  her  with  nourishment  thrown  up  the  rectum, 
which  was  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done,  as  she 
would  not  allow  a  tube  to  be  passed  down  the 
gus.  In  other  cases,  the  patients  live  a  considerable 
time,  and  afterward  perfectly  recover,  and  (his  .some- 
times under  the  disadvantage  of  having  been  entirely 
supported  for  several  weeks  with  broth-clysters,  as  we 
find  exemplified  in  a  case  recorded  by  Ramazzini 
Certain  examples  are  also  reported,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients had  their  food  forced  into  tJie  stomach  by  means 
of  probangs  for  years,  and  either  ultimately  recovered 
their  power  of  swallowing,  or  in  this  manner  pro 
longed  their  days  without  any  cure  taking  place.— 
(Stalpartvander  Weil,  vol.1,  Ois.  28;  Willis,  Pliarm. 
Rat.  sect.  2,  cap.  1,  p.  45.) 

Paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  is  to  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles  as  other  paralytic  affections;  a  sub- 
ject which  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  discuss;  but  it  is 
of  importance  that  practitioners  recollect,  in  these 
cases,  the  very  essential  service  derived  from  the  use 
of  elastic  gum  catheters,  with  which  the  requisite  food 
and  medicines  may  be  injected  into  the  stomach. 

Dysphagia,  from  organic  disease  or  morbid  change 
of  structure,  is  the  most  frequent  case,  and  generally 
the  most  difficult  of  cure.  In  dissections,  the  parietes 
of  the  oesophagus  are  often  found  considerably  thick- 
ened, indurated,  and  scirrhous,  or  sometimes  almost 
cartilaginous,  and  even  ossified.  The  parts  where  the 
pharynx  terminates  in  the  oesophagus  and  where  the 
latter  tube  joins  the  stomach,  are  occasionally  con- 
verted into  thick  scirrhous  rings,  with  or  without 
ulceration,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pylorus. 
In  one  fatal  case  of  dysphagia  from  disease  of  the  car- 
diac orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  oesophagus  was  found 
distended  into  a  sac,  reaching  from  two  inches  below 
the  pharynx  down  to  the  diseased  part,  and  capable  of 
holding  two  quarts.— ( T.  Purton,  in  Med.  Pkys.  .hum. 
Dec,  1821.)  But  such  diseases  are  not  restricted  to  the 
above-mentioned  parts  of  the  oesophagus,  but  some- 
times occupy  other  points  of  the  passage.  Neither  is 
the  organic  disease  producing  a  difficulty  or  impossi- 
bility of  deglutition  always  situated  in  the  coats  of  the 
oesophagus  itself:  for  the  surrounding  parts  are  subject 
to  various  diseases  which  may  have  the  same  cited. 
Thus,  dysphagia  may  depend  upon  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland;  tumours  formed  between  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus,  or  at  some  other  point  near  the  latter 
tube;  swelling  and  induration  of  the  thymus  gland; 
aneurism  of  the  aorta;  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
liver;  and  diseased  lymphatic  glands  in  the  vicinity  of 
thai  portion  of  the  oesophagus  which  is  covered  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  the  largest  of  which  glands  are  situ- 
ated near  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  oesophagus  inclines  a  little  to  the  right  side 
to  make  way  for  the  aorta.— (Boyer,  t.  1,p.  162.) 

This  last  author  sets  down  every  case  of  dysphasia 
depending  upon  organic  disease  of  the  oesophagus  as 
incurable ;  and  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  other  ex- 
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amples,  in  which  that  tube  is  composed  by  swellings 
,  iniiv,  as  these  arc  almost  always  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine  and  surgery,  the  prognosis  is  nearly 
a-  unfavourable  bj  where  there  Is  a  change  of  struc- 
loraintbi  ilaell*.    There  are  no  unequivo- 

cal symptoms  by  which  a  case  of  dysphagia  from  en- 
largement of  glands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesophagus 
can  in.'  known  from  several  other  forms  of  the  com- 
plaint. Heme,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  correctness 
of  certain  cases  recorded  l>v  Ruysch  (.fldvtrs.  Anal. 
M,, I.  i  h,r.  dee.  i,  art.  10,  p.  24),  and  Hallcr  ( Opuscul. 
Pathol  obe.  71).  where  dysphagia,  stated  to  have  been 
produced  by  enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  was  cured  by 
mercurial  frictions, Or  pills  composed  of  calomel,  aloes, 
and  camphor.  As  lioycr  justly  remarks,  these  ac- 
counts of  the  nature  of  the  diseases  thus  cured  are  the 
more  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  resolution  of  chronic 
swellings  of  lymphatic  glands,  even  when  externally 

Situated,  is  very  difficult  and  frequently  impracticable, 

notwithstanding  the  use  of  topical  applications  may 
hen-  be  combined  with  the  exhibition  of  internal  me- 
dicines.— (T.  7,  p.  160.)  However,  dismissing  the 
question,  whether  the  cases  really  arose  from  the  pres- 
sure of  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  or  not,  the  facts  of 

the  cures  having  "taken  place  under  the  use  of  mer- 
curial medicines,  are  of  themselves  interesting.  Seve- 
ral writeis  consider  that  there  is  a  great  analogy  be- 
tween certain  forms  of  constriction  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  Mauchart  recom- 
mended the  two  diseases  to  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  with  bougies  and  clastic  gum  catheters. 
Baron  Boyer,  however,  represents  this  doctrine  as 
completely  erroneous,  declaring  that  the  affection  of 
the  OBSophagus  Is  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus,  and  abso- 
lutely incurable.  He  relates  one  case  in  which  a 
life  was  prolonged  by  the  use  of  an  elastic 
gum  catheter,  though  it  proved  of  no  service  as  a 
i  permanently  dilating  the  diseased  part;  and, 

notwithstanding  nourishing  liquids  were  plentifully 
Injected  into  the  stomach,  the  patient  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  hunger,  and  died  exhausted  about  three  years 
alter  the  beginning  of  the  disorder.  This  case,  how- 
ever, can  ten  he  received  as  a  proof  of  the  inefficacy  of 
bougies  for  what  is  commonly  implied  by  a  stricture 
ol  the  (BSophBgUS,  because   the  nature  Of  the  disease 

was  no!  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of  the  (Esophagus 
after  death,  and  the  case  might  have  depended  upon 
some  organic  disease  either  of  this  tube  or  the  parts  in 
us  vicinity  noi  classed  by  the  generality  of  modem 

writers  with  strictures  of  the  passage. 

The  following  are  some-  of  Sir  Everard  Home's  sen- 
tlmente  respi  cling  these  las;  , 

As  the  oesophagus  is  required  to  be  wider  at  one 
time  and  narrower  at  another,  iii  order  to  be  fitted  for 
conveying  the  different  kinds  of  food  into  the  stomach, 
it  is  nearly  under  the  same  circumstances  with  respect 
to  the  formation  of  stricture  as  the  urethra.  For  ob- 
vious reasons,  sine  lures  of  the  oesophagus  are  much 
leas  frequent  than  those  of  the  urethra.  However, 
they  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  produce  symp- 
tom* even  much  more  distressing  and  dangerous  than 
those  which  ordinarily  arise  from  analogous  obstruc- 
tions m  the  passage  for  the  urine. 

i  If  course,  the  most  remarkable  symptom  of  a  side- 
line In  the  oesophagus  is  the  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
which  niiisi  lie  greater  Or  less  according  as  the  obstruc- 
tion is  more  or  less  complete.  Sometimes  no  solid  food 
whatever  ran  pass  down  into  the  stomach,  and  fluids 
can  only  descend  with  great  difficulty  and  in  very  small 

quantities.  This  is,  in  some  instances,  attended  with 
considerable  pain,  which  extends  along  the  fauces  to 
the  basis  of  the  skull,  and  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
to  the  ear.  The  pain  sometimes  returns  at  intervals 
and  lasts  a  considerable  time,  even  when  no  effort  is 
made  to  swallow.  If  a  bougie  of  proper  size  be  intro- 
duced down  the  pharynx.it  will  often  be  stopped  by 
the  stricture  just  behind  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilage; 
for,  from  Sir  Everard  Home's  remarks,  it  appears  thai 
the  obstruction  Is  generally  as  high  upas  ibis  situation. 
However,  there  are  other  rases  in  which  the  obstruc- 
tion is  only  o\  a  spasmodic  nature,  and  in  these  a 
bougie  inav  be  passed  epiite  down.  It  is  curious,  that 
strictures  high  up  in  the  OMOpbagUB  often  occasion 
Ulceration  In  this  tube  very  low  down  towards  the 
stomach,  just  as  Itrictuns  in  the  urethra  occasion 
ulceration  iu  that  passage  towards  the  bladder.  This 
Is  most  apt  to  occur  wlien  sirictures  of  tile  asophagus 


have  been  of  long  continuance,  and  may  arise  from  the 
efforts  in  retching,  which  frequently  come  on,  and 
must  strain  the  parts  already  deprived  of  their  natural 
actions,  and  of  the  benefit  of  the  secretions  with  which 
they  are  lubricated  in  a  healthy  state.  When  such 
ulceration  takes  place,  the  characters  of  the  original 
disease  are  lost;  and  when  the  ulceration  extends  up- 
wards, the  stricture  itself  may  be  destroyed.  A  bougie 
introduced  under  such  circumstances  will,  in  general, 
have  its  point  entangled  in  the  ulcer ;  and  when  so 
skilfully  directed  as  to  go  down  into  the  oesophagus,  it 
will  meet  with  a  difficulty  while  it  is  passing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ulcerated  part  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  another  impediment  where  it  leaves  the  ulcer,  and 
enters  the  sound  portion  of  the  oesophagus  below. 
These  two  resistances  may  lead  to  the  supposition,  that 
there  are  two  strictures  while,  in  fact  there  is  not  one, 
only  ulceration  as  above  described. 

Strictures  in  the  oesophagus  are  sometimes  so  com- 
plete, that  swallowing  even  fluids  is  utterly  prevented; 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  have  all  nourishment  injected 
intra  anum,  and  in  general  soon  perishes  in  a  most 
emaciated  condition. 

Though  any  part  of  the  oesophagus  is  liable  to  the 
kind  of  contractions  forming  strictures,  the  part  imme- 
diately behind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  where  the  pharynx 
ends  and  the  oesophagus  begins,  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  obstruction.  Those  which  are  situated 
farther  down  do  not  so  easily  admit  of  being  examined 
and  relieved  by  any  surgical  operation.  Strictures  of 
the  oesophagus  occupy  but  a  small  extent  of  the  pas- 
sage, consist  of  a  transverse  fold  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane, and  are  attended  with  little  thickening  of  the 
adjacent  parts.  These  latter  circumstances  are  such 
as  render  the  disease  capable  of  receiving  relief  either 
from  simple  or  armed  bougies. 

There  are  two  other  diseases  of  the  oesophagus 
which  have  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  strictures. 
One  is  a  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  extends  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  generally 
ends  in  a  cancer  or  an  incurable  disease.  The  other 
affection  is  an  ulcer  of  the  lining  of  the  passage,  com 
monly  situated  a  little  below  the  seat  of  the  stricture 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tube.  In  the  early  state,  these 
diseases  can  only  be  distinguished  from  a  stricture  by 
an  examination  with  a  bougie;  afterward  their  nature 
becomes  clear  enough  from  other  symptoms  which 
arise.  Strictures  also  take  place  more  commonly  in 
young  subjects;  the otherlwo  diseases  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  life. 

Sir  E.  Home  has  found,  that  a  bougie  can  be  more 
easily  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  when  the  tongue 
is  brought  forwards  out  of  the  mouth.  Tfiis  gentleman 
remarks,  that  when  a  bougie  is  passed,  with  a  view  of 
learning  the  nature  of  the  case,  if  it  passes  down  to 
the  distance  of  eight  inches,  measuring  from  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  its  extremity 
has  gone  beyond  the  usual  seat  of  stricture.  If  it  he 
withdrawn  without  any  resistance,  the  aperture  in  the 
oesophagus  must  then  be  larger  than  the  bougie  em- 
ployed. But  if  the  bougie  stops  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches  and  a  half,  or  even  lower,  it  must  be  retained 
there  with  a  uniform  pressure  for  half  a  minute,  so  as 
to  receive  on  its  point  an  impression  of  the  surface  by 
which  it  was  opposed.  If  the  end  of  the  bougie  re- 
tains its  natural  form,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is  an  in 
dentation  on  one  side  of  it,  or  all  around  it,  the  sur- 
geon may  conclude  there  is  a  stricture.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  bougie  descend  without  impediment 
as  far  as  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  when  withdrawn 
the  surface  of  its  point  appear  irregular  and  jagged,  the 
disease  is  an  ulcer  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
oesophagus. 

The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  Sir  E.  Home 
consists  either  in  passing  a  common  bougie  occasionally 
through  the  stricture,  and  employing  one  of  a  larger 
size,  in  proportion  as  t-he  dilatation  of  the  obstruction  is 
effected ;  or  else  In  introducing  an  armed  bougie  at 
convenient  intervals.  The  views  which  I  take  of  the 
disease  would  lead  me  to  prefer  giving  a  full  and  fair 
trial  to  the  employment  of  elastic  gum  catheters. 
Consult  Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 
Strictures  in  the  Urethra  and  (Esophagus,  3  vols.  ed. 
3,  1805,  vol.  2, 1803,  and  vol.  3,  1821,  by  Sir  E.  Home. 
Ph.  H.  Beuttcl  de  Struma  CEsophagi ;  hujusque  Coalitu 
difflcili  ae  abolitce  beglutitionis  Outs'is  (in  Ha^.f's 
J  Diss    Chir.  2,  395),    Tubing.  1742.     Mauckft-    M 
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Struma  CEsopkasi.  Tubing.  1742.  J.  Warner,  Cases 
in  Surgery,  -.  .j>,  ed.  4.  P.  A.  ./.  Zinckernagel,  de 
Clysterum  JVtti.rvjnr.fum  Antiquitate,  et  Usu  (Trilleri 
Opuse.  1. 399).  A.  Vater,  et  F.  A.  Zinckernagel  de  De- 
glutitionis  dificilis  el  impedita  Causis  abditis  (Halleri 
fiisp.  ad  Morb.  1, 577).  E.  F.  Bulisius  de  Fame  lethali 
excallosa  Oris  Ventricali  Angustia.  J.  M.  Eccardus, 
De  his  qui  diuvivunt  sine  Alimento,  4to.  Kilia  Holsat. 
1711.  Boyer,  TraiU  de  Mai.  Chir.  I.  7,  8vo.  Paris, 
1821.     C.  Bell,  Surgical  Obs.  vol.  1. 

[The  following  judicious  and  practical  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  are 
communicated  to  me  by  Professor  Jameson  of  Balti- 
more, to  whose  ingenuity  I  have  already  borne  testi- 
mony in  other  parts  of  this  work,  and  to  whom  our 
profession  is  largely  indebted  for  many  original  and 
important  improvements.  As  so  little  is  said  on  this 
subject  by  surgical  authors,  and  so  much  less  known 
by  practitioners,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  deteriorate 
from  the  utility  of  his  communication,  and  have  there- 
fore inserted  it  entire.  But  as  this  Dictionary  neces^ 
Barily  excludes  cuts  and  engravings  of  every  kind,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  referring  for  the  size  and 
configuration  of  his  ball-probes,  bougies,  and  probangs 
to  the  Medical  Recorder  for  1825. 

STRICTURE   OF   THE    OESOPHAGUS. 

"  There  are  perhaps  few  subjects  connected  with  sur- 
gery upon  which  we  have  less  information  of  a  prac- 
tical nature  than  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  and  yet 
we  know  by  the  reports  of  post-obituary  appearances 
that  such  diseases  are  sometimes  met  with;  and  we 
cannot  well  imagine  a  more  distressing  form  of  dis- 
ease than  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  oesophageal 
tube.  We  find  some  notice  of  its  treatment  in  the 
works  of  Boyer  and  other  French  authorities;  also  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  C.  Bell.  These  au- 
thorities recommend  bougies,  tubes,  caustic,  &c.  Our 
observation  has  led  us  to  believe  that  none  of  these 
means  are  well  suited  to  the  removal  of  oesophageal 
stricture.  And  for  ourselves,  we  should  shudder  at 
the  idea  of  applying  caustic  to  a  tube  so  much  out  of 
reach,  and  so  very  important  to  our  existence. 

We  shall  not  detain  the  reader,  however,  with  any 
detail  of  the  various  methods  practised  and  recom- 
mended by  authors;  but  shall  briefly  stale  our  own 
method,  which  we  think  better  suited  to  the  malady  in 
view  than  any  other  which  we  have  heard  of  or  tested. 

In  order  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  our  method 
of  treating  stricture  of  the  throat,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  state  some  of  the  particulars  of  a  very  interesting 
case.  The  subject  of  tins  case  was  a  lady  of  refined 
mind  and  feeble  and  delicate  habit  of  body,  aged  up- 
wards of  forty  years.  She  has  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing  solids  for  two  years,  but  can 
swallow  liquids  with  tolerable  facility.  Her  food 
must  be  chewed  with  much  care,  and  even  then  it  is 
only  pulpy  articles  that  can  be  managed  with  any  sort 
of  comfort:  animal  food  can  only  be  taken  at  times, 
and  with  great  difficulty.  There  is  no  pain  or  sore- 
ness in  the  part,  nor  is  there  any  interruption  in  her 
breathing;  but  at  times,  after  eating,  she  feels  an  un- 
pleasant stinging  sensation  just  below  the  lobe  of 
the  left  ear.  She  has  been  dyspeptic,  and  the  affection 
of  the  throat  ascribed  by  several  respectable  physicians 
to  that  disease,  to  imagination,  &c. 

The  patient  is  not  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  dates  its  commencement  from  an  accidental  chok- 
ing in  swallowing  a  piece  of  beef.  From  that  time 
there  has  been  more  or  less  disability  in  swallowing, 
and  she  has  been  subject  to  occasional  choking  at  table. 
The  disease  formed  suddenly  to  considerable  extent ; 
but  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  at  this  time  she 
is  seriously  threatened  with  starvation.  In  examining 
the  throat  we  perceived  a  sort  of  crepitus  from  wind; 
and  we  were  informed,  that  the  patient  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  a  strange  noise  which  proceeded  from 
about  the  part  upon  which  we  pressed.  We  were  con- 
vinced from  this  circumstance,  that  the  oesophagus  was 
somewhat  dilated  below  the  stricture,  and  afforded  a 
lodgement  for  air  which  might  occasionally  rise  up 
from  the  stomach. 

We  ascertained,  by  feeling,  that  there  was  no  tu- 
mour at  this  point  in  the  tube,  or  which  might  press 
upon  it.  We  now  a'tempted  to  pass  down  a  probang, 
but  found  it  arrested  about  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  a  com- 
mon flexible  bougie  was  next  tried  but  could  not  be 


passed  through  the  stricture.  This  examination  was 
made  on  the  2d  December,  182.1.  The  next  day,  trials 
were  again  ineffectually  made  with  the  bough  ». 

We  shall  not  slop  to  detail  the  dolly  remarks  upon 
this  case ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  after  tr>  ing  various 
expedients,  we  devised  the  probangs,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Medical  Recorder  for  1825.  t  Mi  the  (Jin  of 
December,  we  succeeded  in  passing  the  ball  probe 
marked  No.  2;  but  not  till  alter  long  trials  with  it  and 
No.  1.  The  ball  passed  the  stricture  with  a  jerk,  and 
we  now  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  stricture  was  con- 
fined to  a  small  extent ;  and  hence  we  perceive  one  of 
the  advantages  of  using  the  ball-probe,  as  v. 
thereby  measure  the  sides  of  the  tube  far  butler  than 
with  a  flexible  tube  or  bougie.  We  also  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  very  remarkable  induration,  although 
the  parts  were  obviously  much  closed  by  swelling.  It 
was  several  days  before  either  of  the  ball-probes  could 
be  passed  again. 

By  i  he  22d  of  the  month,  the  parts  having  lost  some- 
thing of  their  sensibility,  and  the  patient,  supported  by 
her  good  sense,  had  acquired  the  power  of  Hearing  the 
presence  of  the  probang  much  better  than  at  Brat, 
Having  by  this  succeeded  pretty  well  in  the  practice  of 
introducing  the  ball-probes,  but  finding  no  improvement, 
it  occurred  to  us,  that  as  we  could  get  the  ball-probe 
through  the  stricture,  we  might  pass  a  suitable  probang 
on  the  same  wire,  and  thus  apply  a  little  pressure,  pre- 
suming on  the  certainty,  that  Hie  wire  would  guide  the 
probang  through  the  contracted  part.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  contrived  the  probang  No.  1. 

We  operated  by  passing  the  ball-probe  about  two 
inches  through  the  stricture,  then  its  outer  end  was 
slipped  through  the  hole  in  the  probang,  and  having 
pussed  it  (the  probang)  as  far  as  the  root  of  tin'  tongue, 
the  wire  of  the  ball-probe  and  the  staff  of  the  probang 
were  brought  together,  and  the  whole  passed  through 
the  stricture.  This  was  repeated  for  some  lime  every 
second  day,  afterward  every  day,  and  at  each  lime  the 
probang  was  made  to  pass  three  or  four  times  through 
the  stricture. 

After  using  the  probang  about  three  or  four  weeks, 
we  could  pass  the  ball-probe  with  facility  ;  whereas,  at 
first,  the  use  of  the  ball-probe  was  at  tended  with  much 
difficulty  and  occasional  disappointment.  The  pro- 
bang  passing  freely  through  the  stricture,  and  the 
power  of  deglutition  having  considerably  improved, 
we  commenced  the  use  of  the  probang  No.  2. 

A  few  weeks  were  employed  in  the  use  of  this  se- 
cond instrument.  It  was  passed  through  the  stricture 
with  tolerable  ease,  but  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
withdraw  it.  Some  strain  was  put  on  the  parts  in 
drawing  out  the  instrument,  and  in  some  degree  inter- 
fered with  her  swallowing  for  some  little  time  after- 
ward. On  one  or  two  occasions,  a  little  blood  ap- 
peared in  the  mucus  which  was  spit  up,  but  it  was 
mere  streaks.  The  soreness  was  not  considerable  at 
any  time,  and  although  we  were  extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  producing  any  soreness,  we  persisted  in  the  use 
of  the  probang.  We  were  soon  led  to  believe,  that  an 
instrument  so  perfectly  smooth,  if  cautiously  managed, 
would  tend  to  smoothen  and  heal  the  parts.  We  were 
aware  of  the  advantages  attending  the  use  of  well- 
polished  sounds  In  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

No.  2  having  been  brought  to  pass  through  the  stric- 
ture with  great  ease,  after  some  weeks'  employment  of 
it,  we  commenced  the  use  of  No.  3.  This  instrument 
also  passed  with  facility,  and  produced  no  soreness, 
but  could  only  be  passed  through  the  obstruction  by  the 
aid  of  the  ball  probe  or  guide.  We  now  began  from 
time  to  time  to  try  the  probang  without  the  guide,  but 
could  never  succeed. 

As  with  No.  2  so  with  No.  3,  we  continued  its  em- 
ployment some  weeks,  and  then  began  with  No.  4. 
This  passed  with  tolerable  facility,  but  if  passed  a  littla 
loo  low  it  occasioned  very  painful  and  indescribable 
feelings  in  the  thorax ;  this  we  attributed  to  the  disten- 
tion of  the  nerves  surrounding  the  oesophagus. 

We  have  remarked  in  our  notes  of  this  case,  that 
some  weeks  after  using  the  probang  No.  4,  that  the  pa- 
tient swallowed  much  better;  but  the  stricture  still 
closes  after  withdrawing  the  probang,  so  as  to  render  it 
still  somewhat  difficult,  at  times  to  introduce  either  of 
the  ball-probes;  the  difficulty  is,  however,  slight  in 
comparison  to  what  it  was  some  weeks  ago.  No.  5 
was  now  passed;  its  introduction  was  very  painful  for 
a  few  limes,  in  consequence  of  which  we  left  longer 
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Interval*  between  the  times  of  using  the  instrument, 
but  nave*  more  than  two  or  three  days  From  tills  time 
nothing  remarkable  declined  in  ilie  case;  tlie  patient 
li  quite  eomfortable  In  regard  to  swallowing,  but, 
owing  to  (Mir  not  hem;:  able  to  pan  the  probang  with- 
out the  guide,  she  was  desirous  of  continuing  the  dila- 
tation. And,  indeed,  we  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
of  continuing  to  dilate  for  a  length  of  time. 
The  Hie  of  the  instruments  was  continued  once  a  day, 
Sundays  excepted,  till  about  the  middle  of  September, 
at  which  nine  we  were  confined  by  fever,  and  there 
was  a  suspension  of  two  months. 

Upon  our  recovery,  we  resumed  the  use  of  the  pro- 
bang,  and  being  desirous  ot  ascertaining  whether  any 
material  alteration  had  taken  place,  we  passed  the  in- 
strument lower  than  usual,  perhaps  a  little  lower  than 
th.  iternum  she  instantly  started  forwards,  as  if  much 
alarmed,  and  stated  that  she  had  felt  a  most  violent 
■hock  through  the  spine. 

The  case  was  about  a  year  under  treatment,  de 
ducting  two  month!  of  lost  nine.  The  probanga  would 
mill  not  pan  without  the  guide,  but  they  could  be 
passed  through  the  stricture  together  with  great  faci- 
lity. The  patient  could  at  this  time  partake  with  com 
fort  of  all  tortl  el  diet,  and  swallow  it  with  readiness 
In  ibort,  there  WB!  a  complete  removal  of  the  stric- 
ture, hut  there  wai  some  peculiar  derangement  at  the 
termination  of  the  pharynx,  by  which  some  part  was 
made  to  act  as  a  calve;  but  when  the  muscles  of  de- 
glutition acted.  Ibis  was  removed  or  lifted,  and  the 
{bod  descended;  there  waa  not  now  any  traces  of  in- 
duratlon  or  thickening, 

It  seems  proper  to  mention,  that  we  could  never  suc- 
ceed hi  making  the  probang  pass  into  the  pharynx  by 
sliding  it  along  the  wire  of  the  guide;  but  when  it  had 
rem  bed  the  root  of  the  tongue,  the  wire  of  the  guide, 
already  through  the  stricture,  and  the  staff  of  the  pro- 
ban^  were  helil  together,  and  thus  introduced.  By  this 
procedure,  the  ball  of  the  probe  passed  considerably 
lower  than  the  probang,  and  probably  went  into  the 

stomach  ;  the  wire,  however,  was  too  limber,  and, 
armed  as  it  was  with  its  hall,  it  could  not  do  any  mis- 
cine!'.  The  wire  is  steel,  and  quite  flexible,  and  much 
more  free  from  audden  bends,  which  so  readily  take 
plai  e  in  common  iron  wire. 

We  have  deemed  ll  necessary  to  give  the  foregoing 
case  somewhat  in  detail,  as  well  on  account  of  its  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  as  with  a  view  of  showing,  that 
while  the  Instrument  which  we  used  is  probably  the 
only  thing  which  could  have  succeeded  in  this  case,  it 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  well  suited  to  all  cases 
where  dilatation  is  likely  to  succeed. 

We  tried  various  kinds  of  tubes  in  this  case,  hut 
could  not  make  them  pass  the  stricture,  though  accus- 
tomed to  pass  the  tube  into  the  (esophagus.  The  stric- 
ture being  mostly  at  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus 
(that  is,  under  the  cricoid  cartilage),  the  curvature  of 
the  siiict  by  which  the  tube  must  be  passed,  if  made 
to  suit  the  (  urvature  of  the  pharynx  and  fauces,  will 
strik-  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  likely  to  pass  down- 
wards through  the  pullet.  If  we  draw  out  the  stilet, 
aftei  fairly  entering  the  tube  into  the  pharynx,  it  will 
be  too  flexible  to  pass  through  any  considerable  stric- 
ture. 

A  material  advantage  possessed  by  the  probang  over 
the  tube,  is  that  of  giving  less  interruption  to  the  re- 
spiration. The  lube,  by  pressing  on  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  epiglottis,  will  greatly  obstruct  the  trachea, 
tint  the  probang,  having  hut  a  small  shaft  or  handle,  will 
onlj  piess  moderately  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  tra- 
chea at  one  point ;  ami  being  guided  through  the  stric- 
luie  by  the  guiding  wire,  we  can  pass  the  probang  with 
rapidity  through  the  stricture. 

The  above  case  will  serve  to  show  with  how  much 
caution  we  proceeded,  lest  we  might  produce  a  sore  in 
the  strictured  pan.  We  did  not  venture  to  enlarge  till 
several  weeks  use  of  each  less  size;  this  will  appear 
obvious,  by  tin-  fact  of  our  continuing  the  treatment 
twelve  months;  and  by  the  gradual  manner  in  which 

we  enlarged  our  probands.  Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be 
Important,  that  the  whalebone  used  for  the  handles  of 
the  probang  should  be  slender,  that  they  may  not  be 
forced  in  loo  hard. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  method  of  treating  stric- 
ture of  the  oesophagus  will,  in  most  cases  at  least,  do 
away  the  necessity  lor  the  practice  recommended  of. 


wearing  a  flexible  tube  in  the  part.  At  all  events,  in 
the  case  under  notice,  the  tube  could  not  have  been 
made  available,  since  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  even  a 
probang,  could  be  passed  without  the  guide. 

We  have  met  with  two  very  formidable  cases  of 
stricture  since  we  treated  the  one  above  noticed.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  notice  them,  it  may  be  proper  to 
state,  that  we  saw  our  patient  about  a  year  since,  when 
she  was  suffering  very  little  inconvenience  from  her 
disease;  and  we  readily  passed  our  largest  probang 
through  the  stricture.  She  is  still  alive,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  still  comfortable,  as  no  report  has  been  made 
to  us. 

The  second  case  we  saw  was  a  woman  engaged  m 
a  cotton  factory  in  this  city ;  she  was  suffering  greatly 
from  inanition,  and  the  throat  so  contracted  that  our 
smallest  probang  was  made  to  pass  with  some  difficulty. 
After  a  few  repetitions,  the  probang  somewhat  larger 
could  be  passed  with  facility ;  exact  size  not  recollected. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  this  case  by  our  excel- 
lent friend  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Smith  of  this  city,  who 
look  charge  of  the  case.  In  this  case  the  probang 
seemed  to  answer  extremely  well ;  but  Dr.  Smith  dying 
some  months  afterward,  we  lost  sight  of  the  patient, 
and  know  not  the  termination  of  the  case.  Here,  it 
may  he  observed,  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  guide 
or  ball-probe. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  a  case  of  deplorable 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus  in  the  spring  of  1829 
Patient,  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  delicate 
make,  and  now  much  emaciated  and  debilitated  from 
inanition.  There  was  not  much  pain,  but  some  sore- 
ness in  the  part;  and  when  the  probang  was  with- 
drawn, for  several  weeks  it  had  a  very  fetid  smell. 

The  patient  was  now  reduced  to  very  small  quanti- 
ties of  milk,  the  only  article  containing  nourishment; 
that  he  could  swallow ;  and  often  for  many  hours  ho 
could  not  swallow  a  drop  of  it  or  any  thing  else. 

We  commenced  the  treatment  with  our  smallest  ball- 
probe  ;  it  entered  with  considerable  difficulty,  and,  in- 
deed, required  a  degree  of  force  which  we  did  not 
much  like  to  apply;  but  there  was  no  alternative.  A 
few  repetitions  rendered  its  passage  more  easy;  and 
the  patient,  already  aware  of  some  relief,  became  re- 
conciled to  the  instrument,  and  sat  more  quietly.  The 
probang  No.  1  was  used  after  some  time.  Continuing 
our  operations  every  second  day,  we  very  gradually 
enlarged  till  we  could  pass  through  the  probang  No.  4 
with  facility.  In  a  few  weeks,  amendment  was  evi- 
dent; the  fetor  of  the  throat  disappeared;  the  patient 
began  to  take  a  little  thick  paste,  made  by  beating  gin- 
gerbread in  milk ;  the  consistence  was  gradually  in- 
creased ;  afterward  he  could  take  bread,  soaked  soft  in 
milk,  or  other  fluids.  His  health  and  strength  im- 
proved rapidly;  and  two  months  since  he  discontinued 
his  calls,  and  removed  to  a  factory  a  few  miles  from 
town. 

In  a  word,  then,  we  are  persuaded,  that  by  a  patient 
and  careful  employment  of  the  probang  of  smooth 
ivory,  we  shall  frequently  succeed  in  curing  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus,  even  after  the  disease  is  far  ad- 
vanced. In  the  incipient  stage  of  this  disease,  pro- 
vided there  be  nothing  specific  in  the  diseased  action, 
we  will  be  sure  to  succeed. 

We  have  been  induced  to  believe  that  this  tube  (the 
oesophagus)  is  very  little  disposed  to  diseased  action, 
except  paralysis,  and  contraction  with  some  induration 
from  wounding  or  overstraining  in  swallowing  hard 
or  harsh  articles  of  food. 

Any  explanation  of  the  drawings  seems  to  he  unne- 
cessary, as  the  application  of  them  has  been  explained 
already;  and  a  simple  inspection  of  the  plates  is  suffi- 
cient to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  probang  and  the  compound  probang,  with  its 
guide  or  ball-probe.  The  handles  are  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  a  little  more  or  less  is  not  material,  but  of 
course  it  is  essential  that  the  ivory  be  turned  by  a  good 
workman  and  thoroughly  polished. 

N.B.  Be  careful  that  the  handle  of  whalebone  is 
fastened  to  the  ivory  in  such  a  way  as  to  obviate  all 
risk  of  its  coming  out  as  you  withdraw  the  probang ; 
inattention  to  this  circumstance  might  lead  to  dis- 
astrous consequences,  as  the  patient  might  suffocate 
before  you  could  remove  the  ball  of  ivory,  should  it 
happen  to  get  loose  and  be  left  in  the  throat.  Mine  are 
secured  by  a  screw  on  the  whalebone,  fitting  into  a 
female  screw  is  the  ivory,  and,  after  screwing  as 
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tightly  as  possible,  a  rivet  is  passed  through,  so  as  to 
make  all  doubly  sure. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  tube  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus." 
— Reese.] 

OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM.  R.  Olei  oliva;,  Ibj. 
Camphors  3  iv.  Misce  ul  solvatur  camphora.  Some- 
times employed  for  promoting  the  suppuration  of  in- 
dolent, particularly  scrofulous  swellings,  which  are  to 
be  rubbed  with  it  once,  twice,  or  thrice  a  day  according 
to  circumstances. 

OLEUM  LINI.  In  surgery,  linseed  oil  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  application  to  burns,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  liquor  calcis.  It  has 
also  been  applied  to  cancerous  ulcers. 

OLEUM  OR1GANI.  The  oil  of  marjoram  is  often 
used  for  dispersing  ganglions:  the  tumours  are  to  be 
rubbed  with  it  two  or  three  limes  a  dnv. 

OLEUM  PALMjK  CAMPHORATUM.  R:.  Cam- 
phors §  ij.  Olei  palms  Ihj.  The  camphor  is  to  be 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  palm  oil  being  melted,  and 
Buffered  to  become  almost  cold,  is  to  be  mixed  with 
it.  A  mild  topical  stimulant,  sometimes  used  for  pro- 
moting indolent  suppurations,  especially  those  of  a 
scrofulous  nature  under  the  jaw. 

OLEUM  RICINI.  In  surgical  cases  requiring  the 
bowels  to  be  opened  with  the  slightest  degree  of- irrita- 
tion possible,  the  oleum  ricini  is  the  best  and  safest  me- 
dicine. The  usual  dose  is  one  large  table-spoonful, 
which  must  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours,  till 
the  desired  effect  is  produced. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIN^E.  Oil  of  turpentine  is 
employed  externally  as  a  stimulating  liniment,  and  a 
styptic.  In  the  article  Liniment  may  be  seen  snnic 
formula;,  in  which  turpentine  is  the  most  active  ingre- 
dient. It  is  sometimes  exhibited  internally  for  the  cure 
of  gleets. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINATUM.  R.  Olei  amyg- 
dala; 5ss.  Olei  terebinthinae  gutt.  xl.  Misce.  In 
deafness  occasioned  by  defective  or  diseased  action  of 
the  glandulse  ceruminete,  Mr.  Maule  directs  a  little  of 
this  oil  to  be  dropped  into  the  patient's  ear,  or  applied 
at  the  end  of  a  small  dossil  of  cotton.  When  a  thin 
secretion  takes  place,  the  cure  is  also  promoted  by  a 
small  blister,  which  is  placed  as  near  the  ear  as  con- 
venient, and  kept  open  with  the  savine  cerate.  The 
meatus  auditorius  externus  must  also  becleansed  every 
day  with  a  bit  of  soft  cotton,  affixed  to  a  probe. — (See 
Pharmacop.  Chirurgica.) 

OMPHALOCELE.  (From  du<pa\&s,  the  navel,  and 
Kfi\rj,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  at  the  navel. — 
(See  Hernia.) 

ONYCHIA.  (From  Svvl,  the  nail.)  An  abscess  near 
the  nail  of  the  finger. — (See  Whitlow.) 

ONYX.  (From  ovv\,  the  nail.)  A  small  collection 
of  matter,  situated  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  and  so  named  from  its  being  shaped 
like  a  nail.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  Hypopium. 
Maltre  Jean.  Mauchart,  and  others,  imply  by  the 
term  onyx,  arsmall  abscess  between  the  layers  of  the 
cornea. 

OPHTHALMY.  (From  debda^ubs,  the  eye.)  Oph- 
thalmia. Ophthalmitis.  Inflammation  of  the  eye. 
This  is  not  only  a  consequence  of  several  affections  of 
the  eye  and  adjacent  parts,  on  the  existence  of  which 
its  continuance  entirely  depends;  it  is  frequently  the 
primary  complaint,  and  loo  often  the  forerunner  of 
such  irreparable  mischief  as  for  ever  bereaves  the  pa- 
tient of  vision. 

Since  every  disease  of  the  eye  presents  some  differ- 
ences, depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  disorder  itself, 
and  others,  arising  from  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  texture  which  happens  to  be  principally  affected, 
the  characteristic  appearances  of  ophthalmy  must  be 
subject  to  a  vast  number  of  modifications,  according  to 
the  particular  structure  which  is  inflamed  ;  and  hence, 
sometimes  one  symptom  of  inflammation,  sometimes 
another,  chiefly  predominates,  while  others  are  less 
conspicuous,  and  often  scarcely  distinguishable.  Yet, 
says  Beer,  none  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflam- 
mation are  ever  entirely  absent.  This  author  repre- 
sents the  degree  of  pain  as  being  proportioned  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  lough  unyielding  nature  of  the 
parts  immediately  around  the  inflamed  texture  of  ihe 
eye,  to  the  firm  nature  of  the  inflamed  texture  itself, 
and  to  the  quantity  of  nerves  with  which  such  texture 
and  the  parts  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  supplied. 


In  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he  instances  whit 
lows  and  internal  ophthalmy,  where  the  pain  is  very 
severe ;  while  inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva,  not 
extending  to  the  deeper  teiuir.es  of  the  eye,  are  de- 
scribed as  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  slight,  because  the 
structure  affected  is  loose  and  yielding.  But  without 
scrutinizing  every  reason  assigned  by  Beer  hir  the  \  arte- 
ties  observable  in  the  symptoms  according  to  tin  ti  x 
ture  which  happens  10  be  most  affected,  I  shall  briefly 
state  a  few  other  examples  quoted  by  the  same  author. 
That  the  degree  of  redness  as  well  as  of  pain  vanes 
considerably  in  different  states  of  ophthalmy,  is  a  fact 
universally  known.  In  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
plaint, such  redness  is  generally  less  perceptible  than 
when  the  inflammation  has  attained  its  nlgneet  pitch  ; 
but  it  is  not  equally  great  in  every  individual  not  m 
every  species  of  ophthalmy,  being  sometimes  11 •  in- 
tense and  diffused,  sometimes  less  both  in  degree  and 
extent.  This  diversity  is  referred  by  Beer,  and  pro- 
bably with  reason,  to  the  texture  affected  in  ihe  eye 
being  furnished  with  many  considerable  blood-vessels, 
obvious  to  the  sight,  or  only  containing  vessels  more  con- 
cealed and  rather  filled  with  a  colourless  fluid  Hum 
with  red  blood.  The  looseness  or  unyielding  nature 
of  the  texture,  is  also  represented  as  making  a  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  redness.  In  Inflammation 
principally  affecting  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica, 
says  Beer,  the  redness  is  so  intense  as  to  give  the  eye 
a  frightful  appearance,  as  is  seen  in  chemosis;  while 
in  inflammation  of  the  innermost  textures  of  the  organ, 
the  redness  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  the  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  the  redness  is  very 
faint. — (Lchrevon  dcnJlugcnkranlt!icilcn,h.  t,p. 34-36.) 

Dr.  Vetch  remarks,  that  the  conjunctiva  is  capable 
of  being  stretched  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  loose 
structure  of  the  cellular  membrane  on  which  it  lies, 
and  consequently  little  resistance  is  made  to  the  en- 
largement of  its  vessels.  From  slight  irritation  they 
soon  become  distended  with  red  blood,  "but  their  lone 
or  power  of  reaction  is  speedily  exhausted,  and  if  the 
exciting  cause  is  not  kept  up  in  an  increasing  ratio, 
they  quickly  fall  into  a  chronic  or  varicose  enlarge- 
ment,  or  again  contract  to  the  diameter  of  the  serous 
vessels."  On  the  other  hand  (as  the  same  experienced 
writer  has  pointed  out),  inflammation  of  the  sclerotic 
coat  is  slow  in  its  commencement,  and  often  insidious 
in  its  progress,  even  when  its  ultimate  violence  is 
great.  In  the  early  stage  of  conjunctival  ophthalmia, 
the  inflammation  is  most  observable  at  a  distance  from 
the  cornea,  around  which  the  membrane  often  pre- 
serves for  a  length  of  time  its  natural  appearance. 
Precisely  the  reverse  takes  place  in  the  case  of  sc/f. 
rotic  inflammation,  which  invariably  appears  at  the 
circumference  of  the  cornea,  forming  a  none  more  or 
less  complete  about  it,  and  most  conspicuous  above  it ; 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  vessels  being  at  the  same  time 
wholly  different  from  those  which  appear  in  the  course 
of  conjunctival  inflammation.  Intolerance  of  light 
(says  Dr.  Vetch)  invariably  accompanies  sclerotic  in- 
flammation, and  is  entirely  unconnected  with  that  of 
the  conjunctiva. — (On  the  Diseases  of  theF.ye,  p.  10.)  If 
the  latter  observation  be  strictly  correct,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred  that  in  all  common  cases  of  acute  ophthalmy, 
Involving  the  conjunctiva  on  the  front  of  the  eyeball, 
the  sclerotica  is  more  or  less  affected,  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disorder,  light  may  be  said  to  be  seriously 
annoying  to  every  patient. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  when  the  sclerotica  par- 
takes of  the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  ves- 
sels which  pursue  a  straight  course  to  the  margin  of 
the  cornea,  are  strongly  distinguished,  and  have  a 
somewhat  darker  hue  than  the  areolar  vessels  upon 
the  loose  portion  of  the  conjunctiva. — (Synopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Rye,  p.  128.) 

Diversified  as  the  pain,  redness,  swelling,  and  heat, 
the  four  characteristic  symptoms  of  inflammation, 
may  be  in  cases  of  ophthalmy,  the  incidental  appear- 
ances in  the  eye  are  not  less  subject  to  numerous  modi- 
fications. Thus,  sometimes  an  extraordinary  involun- 
tary action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids, 
or  of  the  secreting  and  excreting  lachrymal  organs, 
and  of  the  Meibomian  elands,  may  be  noticed  ;  and 
sometimes  the  action  of  all  these  parts  is  either  dimi- 
nished or  completely  stopped.  These  differences  Beer 
refers  to  the  latter  parts  being  either  themselves  in- 
flamed, or  sympathizing  with  ths  inflamed  texture  of 
the  eye.    In  the  first  case,  the  action  of  the  muscle* 
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and  the  functions  of  the  lachrymal  organs  and  Mei- 
bomian glands,  arc  more  and  more  Interrupted  in  pro- 
portion aa  tbe  inflammation  increases,  and  must  thus 
remain,  wMle  the  inflammation  lasts  in  it*  genuine 
form  ;  Wit  In  the  second  case,  they  go  on,  and  this  even 
with  greater  activity,  while  the  inflammation  con- 
ind  until  it  has  ceased  to  become  more  violent. 
—(II.  I, p.  39.) 

Acute  ophthalmy,  in  general,  when  at  all  severe, 
and  particularly  when  the  inner  textures  of  the  eye  are 
affected,  produces  a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  whole 
constitution.  Thla  change  from  a  local  to  a  general 
Indisposition  takes  place  with  greater  certainty  and 
quickness,  in  proportion  as  the  Inflammation  is  exten- 
sive the  constitution  irritable,  the  disorder  of  the  eye 
in ni  icted,  and  the  mischief  considerable,  which  i3  ac- 
tually produced  in  the  orsjan,  whether  accidentally 
or  in  consequence  of  unskilful  treatment.— (Beer,  vol. 
cit.p.Vi.) 

Many  of  tbe  appearances  and  effects  of  ophthalmy 
are  different,  ai  the  inflammation  happens  to  be  of  an 
acuta  or  chronic  nature.  And,  as  Scarpa  has  taken 
particular  pains  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  sur- 
gical practitioners,  every  acme  ophthalmy,  though 
treated  In  the  beat  possible  manner,  is  never  so  com- 
pletely resolved  as  not  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  pe- 
riod, ai  which  all  active  disturbance  ceases,  iii  the 
place  of  Which  a  degree  of  chronic  ophthalmy  remains 
tithe  conjunctiva  or  lining  of  the  eyelids;  the  effect 
either  of  local  weakness  In  tin:  vessels  or  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  morbid  irritability  in  the  eye.  As  itoc- 
i  diseased  secretion  in  the  organ,  and  a  slow 
accumulation  of  Mood  and  coagulating  lymph,  the  in- 
experienced are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  acute  sla;;e  is 

-  ntlrely  subdued,  while  it  is  completely  so. 
Now,  il  Hie  inculcations  of  Richter  and  Scarpa  be 
Correct,  Immediately  the  critical  moment  arrives  when 
the  acute  Stage  Changes  into  the  chronic,  attended  with 
local  weakness,  ii  Is  of  the  highest  importance  lo  alter 
the  treatment  withoul  delay,  and  to  substitute  for 
emollient  relaxing  applications,  such  as  partake  of  an 

astringent  c borani  quality,  as  the  former  only  pro- 

tracl  the  tumescence  of  the  vessels  and  the  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva.    "Quo  major  autem  fail  inflamma- 

tlonti  \ehe una  [says  Richter),  eo  major  plerumque 

eequitur  partlum  aflbctarum  atonia,  eoque  major  opus 
est  aditr'nEBntium  et  roborantium  longo  usu,  ut  aufe- 

rantur  penitUB  rehquiie  moibi,"  &c. — {Fasckul.  Obs. 
Vhir.  l,;i.  I0Q.) 

It  i~on  the  accession  of  the  second  stace  of  ophthalmy 
that  one  may  remark  the  sudden  increase  of  redness 
in  the  Inflamed  texture,  with  a  brown  and  afterward  a 

blue    tinge;    actual    extravasations    of    blood   in   the 

chambers  bf  the  aqueous  humour ;  eccbymosiaof  the 
conjunctiva;  a  considerable  Increase  of  swelling ;  the 
dei  hue  .-11111  irregularity  of  the  pain ;  the  decrease  of 
the  inflammatory  heat  and  throbbing;  a  sensation  of 

cold  and  heaviness  in  the  organ  ;  and  more  or  less  rrde- 
matoui  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts.  It  is  also 
in  the  second  stane  that  suppuration  is  liable  to  hap- 
pen.- (lirrr,  I.clire,  ,$-c.  A.  1, p. 46.)  And  in  another 
page  the  same  author  observes,  that  the  characteristic 
■Urns of  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy  consist  in  the 
following  appearances:  while  the  redness  and  swell- 
ing undergo  a  sudden  and  striking  increase,  the  bard- 
ie ai  manifestly  diminishes,  and  the  pain  becomes  very 
unequal,  and  not  continual;  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions also,  which,  during  the  first  staire,  were  com- 
pleted stopped,  commence  again,  but  more  copiously, 
and  are  of  a  very  ditferent  quality  from  what  they 
the  State  of  health.  The  disorder  is  now  quite 
In  Its  second  stage,  and  this  is  the  time  when  purulent 
matter  may  begin  to  be  formed.— (A.  1,  p.  5ft)  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  the  duration  of  idiopathic  ophthalmy 
depends  upon  tbe  circumstances  of  each  individual 
ease;  Bret,  the  nature  of  the  causes  giving  rise  to  the 

affection;  secondly,  the  irritability  of  the  patient  in 
relation  to  constitution,  sex,  and'ase;  thirdly,  what 
may  he  termed  the  constitution  of  the  affected  eye  it- 
self, and  the  texture  in  it  Immediately  Inflamed.  Tims 
ophthalmy  is  likely  to  he  attended  with  great  severity 
When  it  attacks  plethoric  individuals,  in  whom  there 
has  been  for  some  time  previously  a  great  determina- 
tion of  Mood  to  the  head  and  eyes,  or  xvhose  sight  has 
been  strained  by  looking  at  ahming  objects,  or  whose 
constitutions  have  been  hurt  bv  cood  living  and  hard 
drinking.    Every  severe  ophthalmy  runs  through  jts 


first  stage  much  more  rapidly  in  weak,  irritable  sub- 
jects and  children,  than  in  robust  individuals.  It  in 
also  another  remark  made  by  Beer,  that  every  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  at  all  considerable,  is  generally  of 
shorter  continuance  in  gray  or  blue-eyed,  than  in  dark 
or  black-eyed  persons;  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
flamniation  of  the  internal,  sensible  and  tender  tex 
tures  of  the  eyeball  always  passes  through  its  first 
stage  more  quickly  than  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

With  lespect  to  the  causes  of  ophthalmy  in  general, 
as  the  disorder  frequently  affecus  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  eye,  and,  when  severe,  is  attended  with  some 
risk  of  the  loss  of  the  organ,  the  annihilation  of  its 
functions,  or  the  spoiling  of  some  of  its  textures;  and 
also,  as  inflammation  is  the  most  frequent  complaint  to 
which  the  eye  is  subject,  it  is  important  to  learn,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  causes  which,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, give  rise  to  it. 

Tile  atmospheric  air  and  light  have  a  direct  and 
powerful  operation  upon  the  eyes ;  and  in  order  that 
the  former  may  have  no  hurtful  effect  upon  these 
organs,  it  should  be  pure;  that  is  to  say,  its  regular  com- 
ponent parts  should  not  be  altered,  nor  blended  with 
extraneous  substances.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is 
likewise  described  by  Beer  as  making  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  eyes  for  inflam- 
mation, either  a  very  warm  or  cold  air  being  in  this 
respect  hurtful.  The  observation,  however,  is  qualified 
with  the  admission,  that  the  terms  warm  and  cold  have 
only  a  relative  signification  to  individual  circumstances. 
The  effect  of  a  blast  of  cold  air  on  the  eye  in  exciting 
inflammation  is  universally  known,  and  needs  no  com- 
ment. It  is  an  opinion  of  Beer,  that  the  eye  is  much 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere;  and  he  says,  that  on  this  account,  no  experi- 
enced practitioner  would  undertake  the  extraction  of  a 
cataract  during  or  on  the  approach  of  a  storm. — {B  1, 
p.  65.) 

Passing  over  many  interesting  observations  made  by 
Beer  on  the  contamination  of  the  atmospheric  air  by 
the  admixture  of  other  gases,  and  the  injurious  effect  of 
this  change  upon  the  eyes,  I  come  to  his  remarks  on 
the  operation  of  light  upon  these  organs.  Though 
light,  he  observes,  is  indispensable  to  the  functions  of 
the  eye,  it  becomes  pernicious  when  suddenly  increased 
beyond  what  the  organ  can  bear,  so  as  to  be  a  source 
of  irritation.  As  a  proof  of  this  fact  he  cites  an  in- 
instance  in  which  a  young,  plethoric,  strong  man, 
whose  eyeshad  been  for  some  time  unavoidably  strained 
by  immoderate  exercise  of  them,  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  a  violent  ophthalmy,  while  looking  at  an 
optical  representation  of  the  rising  sun,  and  carried 
home  in  great  agony.  But  with  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  Beer  observes  that  every  statement  is  to 
be  received  only  in  a  relative  sense  ;  for  the  degree  of 
light  which  would  answer  very  well  for  the  eye  of  an 
African,  would  destroy  many  European  eyes  ;  and  the 
same  light  which  is  borne  without  inconvenience  by 
the  eye  of  an  adult,  would  excite  in  the  eye  of  a  new- 
horn  infant  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  by  which  so 
many  children  are  deprived  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  senses  in  the  first  days  of  their  exislence.  Beer 
farther  explains,  that  the  same  degree  of  light  produces 
a  stronger  or  weaker  effect,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  irritability  of  the  eye  of  the  same  person  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  every  individual 
in  the  tenderness  of  his  eye  to  light  when  he  first 
awakes  in  the  morning.  Light  is  also  not  hurtful  to 
the  eyes,  merely  according  to  its  quantity  ;  for  the  di- 
rection of  the  rays  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference, 
the  eye  being  less  capable  of  bearing  them  with  impu- 
nity the  more  they  recede  from  a  perpendicular  line, 
and  strike  the  organ  slopingly  or  horizontally.  Much 
likewise  depends  upon  the  kind  of  licht ;  that  which  is 
reflected  from  a  scarlet  surface,  being  even  more  pre- 
judicial than  the  sunshine  which  is  reflected  from  a 
country  covered  with  snow  :  another  convincing  proof 
that  the  bad  effects  are  not  always  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  rays.  The  light  of  burning-glasses,  con- 
cave mirrors,  white  screens,  the  full  moon,  &c,  and 
the  shining  of  diamonds,  are  well  known  to  render  the 
eyes  weak,  and  prone  to  inflammation.  Among  other 
occasional  causes  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  enumerates  the 
custom  of  washing  the  eyes  immoderately  with  cold 
water,  a  remark  in  which  I  do  not  place  much  confi- 
dence myself;  the  application  of  various  stimulating 
medicated  substances  to  them  ;  compresses  and  band- 
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ages;  the  badness  of  instruments  employed  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  eyes;  the  employment  of  spei 
unnecessarily,  or  of  such  as  aie  not  adapted   to  the 
eyes  of  the  individual;  and  every  immoderate  exer- 
tion of  the  eyesight. 

But  among  the  most  important  and  frequent  excit- 
ing causes  of  ophthalmy,  are  extraneous  bodies,  winch 
insinuate  themselves  between  the  eyeball  and  eyelids, 
and  every  kind  of  wound  or  injury  of  the  eye. 

Foreign  bodies  liable  to  enter  under  the  eyelids  are 
of  three  kinds ;  first,  such  as  are  in  themselves  com- 
pletely innoxious  to  the  eye  ;  or  such  as  are  likely  to 
hurt  the  eye  only  when  strongly  pressed  upon  by  the 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyelids,  or  by  the  patient's 
imprudently  rubbing  the  eye;  or  they  may  be  of  a 
quality  which  injures  the  eye  the  moment  they  come 
into  contact  with  it.  Foreign  bodies  of  the  first  de- 
scription lie  loose  under  one  of  the  eyelids,  and  for  the 
most  part,  either  immediately  behind  its  edge  in  the 
groove  destined  for  the  conveyance  of  the  tears,  or  else 
in  the  fold,  seen  when  the  eyelid  is  everted,  exactly  at 
the  line  where  the  palpebra  and  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
join  together.  They  never  actually  lodge  in  the  coats 
of  the  eye ;  but  they  irritate  it  mechanically,  or  chemi- 
cally or  in  both  ways  together,  according  to  their  size, 
shape,  and  chemical  properties. 

In  the  list  of  such  extraneous  substances  are  i  n verted 
eyelashes;  particles  of  dust ;  snuff;  pepper;  minute 
insects;  and  other  small  things  generally  carried  under 
the  eyelids  by  the  wind. 

As  these  foreign  bodies  are  all  of  them  more  or  less 
irritating  to  the  eye,  they  must  be  considered  as  a  prin- 
cipal exciting  cause  of  ophthalmy,  which  frequently 
follows  their  entrance  under  the  eyelids  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity.  However,  the  redness  and  effusion  of 
tears  sometimes  instantly  following  the  insinuation 
of  extraneous  substances  under  the  palpebra,  and  as 
suddenly  ceasing  on  their  removal,  Beer  considers 
rather  as  preliminaries  to  inflammation,  than  as  this 
disorder  itself.— (R.  1,  p.  92.) 

Wounds  and  other  injuries  of  the  eye,  regarded  as 
causes  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  divides  into  three  kinds ; 
viz.  mechanical,  chemical,  and  mixed.  A  prick  of  the 
eye  with  a  fine  needle  is  an  example  of  a  simple  me- 
chanical injury;  the  action  of  quicklime  upon  the 
organ  is  an  instance  of  one  purely  chemical ;  and  the 
violent  propulsion  of  a  red-hot  bit  of  iron  against  the 
eye  is  a  lesion  which  may  be  said  to  be  both  me- 
chanical and  chemical.  The  same  author  makes  a 
variety  of  original  reflections  upon  the  differences  con- 
nected with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  such  injuries. 
Their  intensity  he  views  only  as  something  relative; 
thus,  either  the  force  with  which  the  eye  is  injured,  is 
of  itself  too  great  ever  to  be  resisted,  as  is  seen  in  a 
gun-shot  wound;  or  the  organic  powers  of  the  patient 
are,  from  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  much  too  feeble  for 
the  eye  to  bear  favourably  any  considerable  injury,  as 
is  the  case  with  children,  and  weak  unhealthy  females: 
or  the  organization  of  the  eye  itself  may  be  weak,  and 
the  effects  of  the  violence  therefore  greater,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  fact  of  a  brown  or  black  eye  generally 
bearing  a  wound  better  than  a  gray  or  blue  one ;  or, 
lastly,  the  organic  powers  of  the  texture  of  the  eye 
immediately  injured  may  be  too  feeble  to  bear  even  a 
slight  lesion,  as  is  the  case  with  the  retina.— (B.  1, 
p.  95.) 

Mechanical  injuries  of  the  eye  may  be  made  either 
with  sharp  or  obtuse  bodies.  Sharp-pointed  and  cut- 
ting instruments  are  capable  of  readily  penetrating  the 
eye,  without  occasioning  at  the  moment  of  their  en- 
trance, any  violent  compression  or  laceration  of  the 
neighbouring  textures;  and  consequently  the  injury 
inflicted  is  a  simple  puncture,  or  an  incision.  Sabre- 
cuts  of  the  eye,  however,  are  to  be  excepted  ;  for 
though  the  weapon  may  be  sharp,  the  blow  is  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  concussion,  and  injury  of 
the  textures  adjoining  the  wound,  which  are  very  deli- 
cate and  readily  spoiled.  Blunt  weapons  or  bodies 
fan  only  enter  the  texture  of  the  eye  by  dint  of  great 
force,  and,  in  this  case,  always  cause  a  serious  degiee 
of  compression,  stretching,  and  laceration  ;  but  some- 
times, when  they  do  not  penetrate  the  organ,  the  con- 
tusion is  such  as  is  productive  of  not  less  mischief. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  puncture  or  incision  of  the 
eye,  Beer  seems  to  think,  that  the  subsequent  ophthalmy 
is  generally  more  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
wounded  organ  to  bear  the  effects  of  the  light,  air  &c. 


than  to  the  injury  itself  abstractedly  considered.  He 
observe*,  that  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
is  seen  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract;  for  if  the 
operator  is  careless  in  the  operation  Itself,  opening  the 
Hap  of  the  cornea  very  wide,  so  as  to  let  the  atmos- 
pheric air  have  free  access  to  the  inner  textures  of  the 
eye;  or  if,  after  the  operation  is  finished,  lie  do  not 
apply  the  dressings  with  caution,  and  properly  darken 
the  patient's  chamber,  he  is  letting  the  eye  be  sub- 
jected to  some  of  the  most  active  causes  of  Inflamma- 
tion. But  though  Beer  is  unquestionably  correct,  in 
regard  to  the  injurious  effects  of  light  on  the  wounded 
eye,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  theories  do  not 
make  him  attribute  too  much  to  the  irritation  of  the 
air,  and  too  little  to  the  mechanical  division  of  the 
parts. 

Passing  over  many  of  Beer's  observations  on  injuries 
of  the  eye  produced  by  blunt  bodies,  and  substances 
acting  chemically  upon  it,  I  leave  the  topic  of  the  direct 
exciting  caqses  of  ophthalmy,  and  come  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  which  he  regards  as  indirect.  And 
the  first  to  which  he  adverts  is  every  thing  that  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  up  a  determination  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
Immoderate  bodily  exercise,  violent  emotions  of  the 
mind,  injudicious  clothing,  and  high  living  are  af- 
terward enumerated  as  having  an  indirect  effect  in 
the  production  of  ophthalmy :  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  me,  that  Beer's  sentiments  upon  these  points  are  en- 
titled to  much  attention.  With  respect  to  infection  and 
contagion  as  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  Beer 
understands  by  infection  what  at  first  takes  effect  only 
upon  a  small  point  of  the  body,  but  never  upon  the 
whole  animal  economy  directly,  that  is  to  say,  before 
absorption  has  taken  place.  Hence,  says  he,  infectious 
diseases  are  very  seldom  the  cause  of  ophthalmy, 
unless  some  of  their  matter  he  applied  immediately  to 
the  eye  itself;  but  he  admits  that  they  often  dispose 
this  organ  to  inflame  from  slight  causes,  by  the  impair- 
ment which  they  produce  of  the  general  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  considers  all  contagions  as  very 
quickly  affecting  the  whole  of  the  constitution,  directly 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  or  the  trachea,  lungs, 
oesophagus,  &c.  Hence,  contagion  is  set  down  as  being 
much  more  frequently  than  infection  the  indirect 
cause  of  ophthalmy.  Beer  conceives,  however,  that 
as  the  contagious  principle  is  blended  with  the  atmos- 
phere, it  may  also  have  an  immediate  operation  upon 
the  eyes,  and  thus  he  attempts  to  account  for  the  organs 
not  unfrequently  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  inflamma- 
tion at  the  very  moment  of  the  contagion  taking  effect. 
— (B.  ],  p.  121.)  But  this  is  a  difficult  and  obscure  sub- 
ject, which  can  be  viewed  to  more  advantage,  when 
particular  kinds  of  ophthalmy  are  considered. 

In  Beer's  general  observations  on  the  treatment  of 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  the  first  indication  specified, 
is  to  remove  immediately  every  thing  which  is  obviously 
producing  an  irritating  effect  vpon  the  eye,  and  to  lake 
care  that  no  fresh  source  of  irritation  to  the  oroan 
incidentally  take  place.  And  as  it  frequently  happens, 
even  in  healthy,  strong  individuals,  that  ophthalmy  is 
occasioned  by  foreign  bodies,  either  lodged  under  the 
eyeballs,  or  inserted  in  some  part  of  the  eyeball,  and 
not  suspected  to  be  there,  the  earliest  attention  should 
always  be  paid  to  their  gentle  and  skilful  removal. 
Easy  as  this  object  is  of  accomplishment  when  nnt 
delayed,  when  the  eye  has  not  been  seriously  irritated 
by  friction  and  pressure,  and  the  patient  is  not  of  a 
weak,  irritable  constitution,  it  is  often  attended  with 
great  difficulty  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  circum- 
stances, especially  the  last.  In  this  case,  strong  con- 
vulsive rotations  of  the  eyeball,  followed  by  a  violent 
and  obstinate  spasmodic  closure  of  the  eyelids,  render 
it  impossible  to  separate  them  ;  and  the  spasm  is  the 
stronger  and  more  lasting,  the  more  the  extraneous 
substances  are  calculated,  by  their  shape  and  chemical 
quality,  to  irritate  the  eye;  and  the  greater  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient  is.  In  this  state  of  things,  every 
attempt  forcibly  to  open  the  eye,  or  to  examine  it  in 
the  light,  is  not  only  useless,  but  increases  and  keeps  up 
the  spasm,  which  nothing  will  lessen  and  shorten,  ex- 
cept darkness  and  perfect  repose.  But  as  timid,  irrita- 
ble persons  are  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  lodgement  of  extraneous  substances  in 
the  eye,  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  lessen  their 
inquietude,  by  assuring  them  that  every  thing  will  be 
right  again,  which  is  strictly  true,  when  the  foreign 
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bodies  are  of  the  first  class.  Then  the  spasmodic  clo 
■are  of  the  eyelid*  will  cease,  and  the  extraneous  sub 
Mum  i  admit  of  being  properly  taken  away. 

i,  however,  doesnol  always  attend  thU  simple 
method  |  fol  i"  very  weak  subjects,  the  spasm  of  tJie 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  i*  so  violent  and  obstinate,  e3- 

when  a  foreign  body  lodges  in  the  eye,  and  at 
tin-  -..11111'  time  mechanically  and  chemically  irritates  it 
(as is  the  case  with  particlesof  snuffi,  that  itbecomes  in- 
dispensable to  have  recourse  to  medicinal  applications. 

>'or  this  t >■( r | it  nee  batconvlnced  him, 

(sal  the  best  thing  is  a  bread  poultice,  made  either  with 

milk  or  water,  anil  containing  some  of  the  vinous  tinc- 
tnre  oi  Opium.     <  law  is  tO  I":  taken,  however,  never  to 

ome  quite  cold  during  Its  application  ;  for  then 
tin'  spasm  would  only  be  aggravated  l>y  it;  and  if  such 
spasm  has  been  of  long  continuance,  when  thesurgeon 
nl  for,  the  poultice,  according  to  Beer,  may  be 
rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  addition  of  hyoscia- 
iniis  to  it  In  very  irritable,  hysterical,  and  hypochon- 
dl  lacal  persona)  SUCb  local  treatment  alone  is  frequently 
insulin  ii  nt,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  internal 
exhibition  ol  antispasmodic  anodyne  medicines.  At 
length,  when  the  spasm  of  the  orbicular  muscle  is  so 
far  diminished  that  the  eyelids  can  be  effectually  opened 
without  any  force  lor  the  extraction  of  the  foreign 
body,  peal  caution  and  gentleness  will  yet  be  neces- 
sary,  and,  In  particular,  the  eye  should  be  kept  in  a  very 
moderate  light,  as  the  spasm  would  be  Immediately  ex- 
clted  again,  either  by  sudden  exposure  of  the  eye  to  too 
much  light,  or  rough  handling  of  the  eyelids. 
Sometimes  a  person  rubs  ins  eye  at  first  awaking  in 

the  inui!.',  and  If  the  eyelashes  are  very  numerous 

ami  rigid,  one  of  them  will  lodge  between  the  eyeball 
and  lower  eyelid:  it  may  readily  be  taken  away  with 
the  end  of  a  line  moist  sponge  or  camel-hair  pencil,  the 

eyelid  being  depressed  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  eye 
itself  turned  upwards,  so  that  the  hair  may  not  be  con- 
cealed in  the  told  of  the  conjunctiva.  When  the  hair 
is  situated  under  the  upper  eyelid  (which  Beer  says 
rarely  happens),  it  always  lodges  in  the  fold  of  the  pre- 
ceding membrane*  whence  it  may  be  extracted  in  the 
manner  above  directed,  with  the  difference  that  the  eye- 
lid must  he  raised  01  everted,  and  the  eye  rotated  down- 
er-Are von  den  Augenkr.  h.  1,  p.  128 — 130.) 
For  directions  respecting  the  treatment  of  redundant 
and  limited  ciliie,  see  Distichiosis  and  Trichiasis. 

Small  globular  sn th  extraneous  bodies,  lodged  un 

det  Hie  BJ  elide,  are  very  easily  extracted,  When  the  eye- 
lid is  gently  taken  hold'  of  both  by  its  edge  and  the  eye- 
lashes, and  Idled  up  from  the  eye,  while  the  patient 
in.  hues  his  head  I'm  wauls  and  the  eye  is  turned  com- 
pletely downvt  .mis :  the  effusion  of  tears  excited  by  these 
manoeuvres  will  now  generally  wash  these  extraneous 
substances  out  of  the  eye,  as  they  aie  not  at  all  fixed. 
When  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids  is  wide  and  open, 
but  the  eyeball  at  the  same  time  very  prominent,  the 
object  may  also  be  easily  accomplished,  when  I  he  up- 
pii   e\i  lid  is  gently  and  repeatedly  stroked  with  the 


extraction.  In  the  attempt,  however,  the  eye  must 
never  be  subjected  to  too  much  irritation.  According 
to  Beer,  these  extraneous  particles  of  dust  or  sand 
may  sometimes  be  removed  by  washing  the  eye  well, 
or  by  dropping  into  it  milk,  or  some  other  viscid  fluid, 
while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  and  the  eyelid  is 
lifted  up  from  the  eye.  But  the  most  expeditious  and 
certain  plan  is  to  employ  a  syringe,  the  pipe  of  which 
is  to  be  introduced  under  the  upper  eyelid  near  the 
outer  canthus,  and  the  fluid  thrown  briskly  in  the  di- 
rection towards  the  nose.  If  all  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter cannot  be  thus  removed,  the  rest  may  sometimes  be 
taken  out,  if  the  eyelid  be  everted  in  the  manner  above 
directed,  which  seems  to  me  the  right  method  to  be 
adopted  in  several  cases,  for  which  Beer  recommends 
other  proceedings. 

When  particles  of  sugar,  or  other  soluble,  not  very 
irritating  substances,  happen  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  eye,  professional  aid  is  seldom  requisite,  as 
they  generally  dissolve  in  the  tears,  and  are  voided  be- 
fore a  surgeon  can  arrive.  Snuff,  pepper,  and  other 
minute  irritating  bodies,  as  well  as  small  winged  in- 
sects, are  to  be  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  parti- 
cles of  dust  and  letter-sand  ;  but  particular  care  is  to 
be  taken  afterward  to  wash  the  eye  well  with  some 
lukewarm  mucilaginous  collyrium,  until  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  chemical  effect  of  such  foreign  bodies 
has  been  completely  obviated. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  of  the  second  class  is 
usually  attended  with  more  difficulty,  because  they,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  third  class,  more  frequently  pro- 
duce a  violent  and  obstinate  spasmodic  closure  of  the 
eyelids,  and  are  seldom  loose,  being  generally  fixed  in 
the  cornea.  However,  when  they  happen  to  be  de- 
tached, they  may  be  extracted  in  the  same  way  as  small 
round  smooth  extraneous  bodies,  except  that  the  strok- 
ing ol  [he  eyelid  with  the  finger  should  be  omitted 
not  only  as  useless,  but  likely  to  press  any  of  these 
substances,  which  are  of  a  pointed  shape,  into  the 
loose  conjunctiva,  so  as  to  injure  the  eye  itself,  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  hurt.  The  nibs  of  pens,  the 
parings  of  the  nails,  and  small  hard-winged  insects, 
when  lodged  in  a  depression  of  the  cornea,  or  white  of 
the  eye,  Beer  says,  may  be  easily  dislodged  by  means 
of  a  small  silver  spatula.  Other  foreign  bodies  of  the 
second  class  are  not  only  fixed  in  a  depression,  but 
even  penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  conjunctiva  ;  and 
in  old  subjects  in  particular,  they  often  insinuate  them- 
-i  Ives  into  Hie  loose  cellular  membrane  under  the  con- 
junctiva in  the  white  of  the  eye,  partly  inconsequence 
of  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids, 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  attempts  made  to  loosen 
them.  Deuce,  they  frequently  become  situated  a  great 
way  from  the  place  of  their  entrance,  and  are  com- 
pletely oovered  by  the  conjunctiva.  But  even  when 
they  lie  immediately  in  the  wound,  they  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subjacent  loose  cellular 
membrane  of  the  conjunctiva,  that  every  attempt  to 
remove  them  with  forceps  is  not  only  unavailing,  but 


linger  from  the  outer  towards  the  inner  canthus;  in  hurtful  to  the  eye,  inasmuch  as  the  injury  is  thereby 
,  the  round  smooth  foreign  body  soon  makes  rendered  deeper.    They  may  be  taken  away  with  lati- 
ns  appearance   above   the  caruncular    lachrymalis,  lity,  however,  when  lifted  up  with  a  pair  of  small  for- 
lalls  out  oi'  Itself,  or  may  be  taken  with  the  ceps,  and  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  together 


corner  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

The  worst  cases  are  those  in  which  the  eyes  are  very 
prominent,  and  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  small,  as  all 
the  above  methods  are  then  useless,  and  only  produc- 
tive oi  Irritation.  In  this  circumstance,  therefore,  Beei 

re<  i nends  the  surgeon  to  take  hold  of  the  eyelid  by 

the  cilia-  and  its  edge  with  the  thumb  and  fore-finger, 

and  separate  it  from  the  eyeball,  which  is  to  be  turned 

downwards,  while,  with  Daviel's  small  scoop,  or  the 
headol  an]   large  curved  needle,  introduced  straight 

under  the  eyelid,  at  the  miter  canlhns,  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, the  extraneous  substance  is  to  he  extracted  with 
a  semicircular  movement,  directed  towards  the  nose. 

Instead  of  this  painful,  Irritating  plan,  I  recommend 
the  eyelid  lo  be  simply  everted  by  taking  hold  of  the 
Cilia",  and  drawing  ihem  forwards  and  upwards,  while 

a  probe  is  used  lot  pressing  back  the  upper  portion  of 

the  tarsus.  The  foreign  body  may  then  be  plainly  seen, 
and  easily  removed. 

Particles  of  common  dust,  and  of  the  sand  andpow- 

di  rs   frequently  thrown  over  letters,  aie  very  apt  to 

get  into  the  eyes  of  persons  who  open  their  letters  care- 

ii  from  Bbort-sigbtedness  are  obliged  to  bring 

them  close  to  the  nose,  are  generally  more  difficult  of 


with  the  piece  of  cellular  membrane  with  which  they 
are  directly  connected.  If  such  extraneous  substance 
should  be  actually  underneath  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
Beer  recommends  the  eyelids  to  be  well  opened,  and 
the  eye  to  be  brought  into  a  position,  in  which  the  part 
of  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  foreign  body  is  ren- 
dered tense,  when  an  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a 
lancet  down  to  the  extraneous  substance,  which  is  to 
be  taken  hold  ofand  removed  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
the  assistant  being  careful  to  keep  hold  of  the  eyelids 
during  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
foreign  body  is  actually  lodged  between  the  layers  of 
the  cornea,  Beer  considers  that  its  extraction  may  be 
best  accomplished  with  a  lancet-pointed  couching  nee- 
dle. But  whatever  instrument  be  used,  its  point  must 
be  passed  with  great  caution  closely  and  obliquely  un- 
der the  foreign  body  ;  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
introduce  it  too  deeply,  lest  the  anterior  chamber  be 
opened,  which  may  readily  happen  in  young  subjects; 
and  when  it  does,  the  aqueous  humour  flows  out,  and 
the  cornea  becomes  so  flaccid,  that  the  removal  of  the 
extraneous  substance  is  quite  impracticable,  before  the 
puncture  has  healed,  and  the  anterior  chamber  is  again 
distended 
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The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  of  the  third  class 
mostly  demands  very  great  caution;  first,  because,  as 
Beer  observes,  no  particles  of  them  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  eye,  which,  without  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, ia  apt  to  be  the  case;  and  secondly,  because  the 
wound  of  the  eye,  already  considerable,  should  Dot  be 
made  larger  than  can  be  avoided.  The  extraction  of 
small  bits  of  glass  is  particularly  difficult,  as  they  can- 
not be  seen,  but  must  be  found  out  entirely  by  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  or  the  tortus  eruditus  of  the  surgeon 
assisted  with  a  probe.  When  in  this  way  a  particle 
of  glass  is  detected,  Beer  directs  us  to  take  hold  of  it 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  cut  it  away  with  scissors. 
The  place  from  which  it  has  been  removed  must  then 
be  carefully  probed,  in  order  that  no  other  fragment 
may  be  left  in  it. 

According  to  the  same  author,  pieces  of  iron  and 
steel,  which  strike  the  eye  so  forcibly  as  to  enter  it,  as 
well  as  all  other  fragments  of  metals,  which  are  readily 
oxydated,  should  be  as  carefully  removed  as  bits  of 
glass  ;  for  the  more  easily  they  combine  with  oxygen, 
and  the  longer  they  remain,  the  more  brittle  they  be- 
come, and  the  more  apt  are  minute  particles  to  be  left 
in  the  eye,  especially  in  the  cornea.  A  speck  on  the 
part  of  this  membrane  where  the  splinter  has  lodged, 
is  the  least  serious  consequence  of  such  an  event. 
When  fragments  of  steel  which  have  quite  a  black 
appearance  remain  fixed  in  the  cornea  several  hours, 
it  is  found,  after  their  removal,  that  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  the  depression,  from  which  they  have 
been  extracted  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  produced 
by  the  rust  left  behind,  and  firmly  adhering  to  the  cor- 
nea. Every  particle  of  rust  must  be  carefully  removed 
with  a  couching  needle,  or  else  a  permanent  speck  will 
ensue;  but  caution  must  be  used  not  to  puncture  the 
anterior  chamber.  The  extraction  of  particles  of  lead 
and  gunpowder  is  generally  difficult,  as  they  have 
mostly  been  projected  with  great  force  against  the  eye- 
lids, so  as  to  produce  not  only  a  great  deal  of  spasm, 
but  instantaneous  swelling  of  those  parts.  Hence, 
Beer  says,  that  they  should  commonly  be  taken  hold  of 
with  forceps  and  cut  away.  Particles  of  cantharides 
are  easily  removed  with  a  small  silver  spatula,  or  the 
end  of  an  eye-probe;  but  their  violent  chemical  effect 
must  be  obviated,  by  frequently  applying  to  the  part  a 
little  fresh  butter,  touching  it  with  a  camel-hair  pencil 
dipped  in  diluted  liquor  ammoniae,  or  dropping  into  the 
eye  lukewarm  mucilaginous  collyria. 

The  attempt  to  wash  particles  of  quicklime,  mortar, 
&c.  from  the  eye,  Beer  says,  only  has  the  effect  of  ren- 
dering their  violent  chemical  operation  more  diffused, 
and  he  recommends  them  to  be  taken  out  by  means  of 
a  fine  hair-pencil,  dipped  in  fresh  butter  or  oil.  This 
is  the  only  way  of  immediately  counteracting  their 
chemical  effect;  and  after  their  extraction,  the  applica- 
tion of  unctuous  substances  to  the  part  should  still  be 
continued. 

The  stings  of  small  insects,  when  lodged  in  the  scle- 
rotic conjunctiva,  are  often  very  difficult  of  detection; 
but  they  are  more  readily  seen  on  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids. Beer  directs  us  to  remove  them  with  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, or  a  couching  needle,  and  then  to  have  recourse 
to  means  calculated  to  diminish  the  ophthalmy,  which, 
in  these  cases,  always  begins  on  the  first  occurrence  of 
the  accident.  Small  shots  lodged  in  the  loose  cellular 
texture  of  the  conjunctiva  must  be  cutout.  In  gene- 
ral, says  Beer,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  conjunctiva, 
as  they  are  mostly  situated  some  distance  from  the 
place  of  their  entrance,  and  of  course  are  quite  covered 
by  that  membrane. 

As  soon  as  a  foreign  body  has  been  extracted  from 
the  eye,  all  precursors  of  ophthalmy  diminish  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  redness,  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  in- 
creased secretion  and  effusion  of  tears.  Even  the  in- 
flammation itself,  when  already  developed,  subsides; 
but  this  affection  is  slight,  if  the  eye  has  not  itself  been 
injured  by  the  extraneous  body.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  eye  has  suffered  more  or  less  irritation  from 
the  nature  of  the  substance  itself,  and  the  treatment 
requisite  for  its  complete  extraction,  the  inflammation 
may  become  more  severe,  unless  the  surgeon  pay  im- 
mediate attention  to  the  injury  left  on  the  eye. — (Beer.) 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
going columns,  the  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  eye  in  general  is,  to  remove  every  kind 
of  extraneous  substance  which  may  impede  the  cure. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  observing  whether  the  instru- 


ment with  which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted,  or  any 
part  of  it,  is  lodged  in  the  eye.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  foreign  body  should  he  quickly  extracted,  or  else  no 
recovery  of  the  organ  can  take  place.  But,  says  Beer, 
this  tsmoreeasilysaid  than  done ;  tor,  in  many  Instances 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  and  remove  the  fragments 
of  instruments,  on  account  of  the  great  delicacy  of  the 
organ,  the  irritability  and  alarm  of  the  patient,  and  the 
bleeding  from  the  part.  However,  the  attempt  must 
be  made  with  the  greatest  gentleness  possible ;  and 
Beer  particularly  advises  a  fine  elastic  whalebone  probe 
to  be  used,  instead  of  a  silver  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  the  fragment.  He  also  sanctions  making  an 
incision,  for  facilitating  the  finding  of  the  extraneous 
substance,  provided  it  is  certainly  lodged,  and  cannot 
otherwise  be  traced.  This  author  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  fulfilment  of  this  first  indication  in  all 
wounds  of  the  eye,  and  relates  a  case,  to  which  he  was 
called,  where  a  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  had  been  driven 
so  forcibly  and  deeply  at  the  external  canthus  between 
the  eyeball  and  orbit  of  a  young  student,  aged  19,  and 
of  delicate  make,  that  the  eye  was  immediately  pushed 
out  of  its  socket,  and  on  Beer's  arrival  it  lay  with  the 
cornea  quite  against  the  nose.  Jts  very  position  led 
Beer  to  suspect,  that  some  extraneous  body  was  lodged 
in  the  orbit;  and  notwithstanding  the  assurances  of  all 
the  bystanders  to  the  contrary,  and  the  patient's  being 
affected  with  violent  spasms,  the  part  was  examined 
with  a  fine  flexible  whalebone  probe,  by  which  means 
a  piece  of  the  pipe,  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  was  felt, 
ami  immediately  extracted  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 
Scarcely  had  this  substance  been  removed,  when  the 
eyeball  was  spontaneously  drawn  back  into  the  orbit, 
though  with  the  cornea  still  turned  towards  the  nose, 
and  the  twitchings  of  the  muscles  also  instantly  ceased : 
but  the  eye  was  blind,  and  had  but  a  very  faint  percep- 
tion of  light.  By  very  careful  treatment,  the  eyesight 
was  restored  in  five  weeks  ;  but  the  eye  could  not  turn 
towards  the  temple,  owing  to  the  considerable  injury, 
which  the  external  straight  muscle  had  sustained. 
With  the  aid  of  electricity,  the  power  of  rotating  the 
eye  about  half  its  natural  extent  outwards  was  in  the 
end  regained,  and  the  remaining  infirmity  resisted  every 
method  deemed  worthy  of  trial. — [Beer,  b.  1,  p.  146. 
See  Exophthalmia.) 

Fragments  of  broken  instruments  are  not  the  only 
kind  of  extraneous  substances  which  may  lodge  in  the 
wounded  eye  :  for,  as  Beer  observes,  when  the  injury 
is  extensive,  contused,  and  lacerated,  there  may  be 
splinters  of  bone,  or  pieces  of  membrane,  cellular  sub- 
stance, muscle,  &c.  so  detached  as  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  reunion;  on  which  account,  this  author  sets  them 
down  as  foreign  bodies  requiring  to  be  taken  away. 
However,  I  conceive  that  with  respect  to  the  soft 
parts,  the  advice  here  delivered  should  be  received  with 
much  limitation. 

Wounds  of  the  eye,  like  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
thebody,  may  be  healed  either  by  direct  union,  or  a 
slower  process,  in  which  suppuration,  the  filling  up  of  the 
chasm  by  granulations,  and  the  gradual,  but  not  com- 
plete, approximation  of  its  edges  to  each  other,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  effects.  Clean  incised  wounds  may 
be  cured  in  the  first  way  (see  Cataract)  ;  and  lacerated, 
contused  wounds,  or  such  as  are  attended  with  loss  of 
substance,  in  the  second.  But  whichever  plan  be  at- 
tempted, the  eye  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  excluded  from 
the  air  and  light,  with  a  light  suitable  bandage.  As  in 
wounds  and  chemical  injuries  of  the  eyeball  itself,  not 
admitting  of  reunion,  the  eyelids,  when  closed,  com- 
pletely cover  the  wounded  part,  the  application  of  dress- 
ings to  it  becomes  both  unnecessary  and  impracticable, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  drop  frequently  into  the 
eye  a  mucilaginous  collyrium,  and  cover  the  organ  with 
a  light  bandage,  which  will  not  make  any  hurtful  pres- 
sure. In  simple  contusionsof  the  eye,  unaccompanied 
with  wound,  Beer  deems  a  bandage  the  only  requisite 
application  ;  but  when  these  accidents  are  conjoined 
with  effusions  of  blood,  he  recommends  the  use  of 
spirituous  aromatic  fomentations,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  absorption. 

In  healthy  individuals,  small  punctures  of  the  eye, 
made  with  instruments  like  needles,  and  perforating 
only  the  conjunctiva,  or  cornea,  but  not  reaching  the 
deeper  textures  of  the  organ,  are  generally  followed  by 
no  serious  consequences,  even  when  all  the  aqueous 
humour  is  voided.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  eye 
quiet,  and  the  air  and  light  excluded  from  it  by  means 
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of  a  light  compress,  suspended  over  It  from  the  fore- 
head. Under  this  treatment,  such  punctures  are  so 
firmly  closed  in  twenty  four  hours,  without  any  opa- 
city, that  the  chamhers  are  nearly  filled  aeain  with 
aqueous  humour,  and  the  intolerance  of  light,  which 
was  only  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  that  fluid,  is  entirely 
removed. 

In  large  clean  cut  wounds  of  the  eye,  whether  acci- 
dental or  made  in  the  extraction  of  the  cataract,  the 
prognosis  must  he  very  cautious,  and  the  treatment 
.  onducted  with  the  utmost  care ;  for,  says  Beer,  it  too 
readily  happens,  that  though  the  wound  is  not  im- 
portant in  itself,  its  effects  become  from  the  least  mis- 
management  highly  dangerous  to  the  eye.  Hence, 
When  the  patient  hi  known  to  be  either  an  individual 
not  likely  to  take  proper  care  of  himself,  or  one  loo 
much  alarmed  about  the  fale  of  hise.ye,  the  prognosis 
should  be  very  guarded,  e»en  where  Hie  constitution  is 
of  the  best  description,  because  a  violent  and  danger- 
l  of  ophlhahny  is  apt  to  ensue,  and  destroy 
oonei  than  effectual  succour  can  be  adminis- 
tered. On  the  oilier  hand,  when  the  patient  is  steady 
and  Intelligent,  and  the  case  is  properly  Heated,  the 
prognosis  is  m  rv  favourable. 

In  i  oneiderable  cuts  of  the  eye,  it  is  only  possible  to 
promote  their  union  with  a  ■unable  bandage,  and  by 

effectually  preventing  all  motion  of  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids, which  is  bell  accomplished  when  the  sound  as 
will  as  the  injured  eye  is  covered,  and  the  patient  kept 
quiet  in  bed  until  the  sides  of  the  wound  have  grown 
together.— (/tor,  b.  I,  p. 164.) 

-  of  deeply-penetrating  wounds  of  the  eyeball 
the  punctures  made  in  the  de- 
pression and  reclinatlon  of  the  cataract,  and  in  every 
mode  of  forming  artificial  pupils;  lacerations  of  the 
Conjunctiva  with  ears  of  corn,  pointed  pieces  of  iron, 
epllnter*  of  wood,  &c.  In  these  cases,  the  prognosis, 
he  says,  is  always  very  favourable,  when  the  patient 
can  put  himself  under  ail  the  conditions  which  the  treat- 
ment  requires,  and  his  constitution  is  good.  The  first 
thing  lure  to  be  caiefully  fulfilled  is,  the  removal  of 
any  fragments  of  the  instrument  or  body  with  which 
the  injury  has  been  inflicted;  and  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, that  in  these  cases,  minute  splinters,  which  arc 
scarcely  discernible,  frequently  lodge  in  the  conjunctiva, 
and,  if  not  immediately  traced  and  removed,  produce 
I  worsl  consequences.  By  the  weapon  being 
suddenly  withdrawn,  pieces  of  the  conjunctiva  are 

n> tunes  nearly  torn  away,  and  hang  from  the  eye  ; 

these  Beer  directs  to  be  CUt  Off  with  scissors.     The  best 

applications,  be  says,  are  either  lukewarm  mucilagi- 
nous lotions,  or  (when  blood  is  effused  under  the  con- 
junct i\al  vinous  spirituous  collyria.  To  these  cases, 
be  thinks  fomentations  scarcely  applicable.  When  the 
quantity  of  blood  effused  In  the  loose  cellular  texture 
under  the  conjunctiva  is  very  considerable,  he  recom- 
mends scarifications  ;  but  where  this  practice  does  not 
seem  likely  to  answer,  and  vinous  spirituous  collyria 
are  ineffectual,  some  of  the  liquor  ammonia  should  be 
added  to  them.  When  any  fragment  of  the  instrument 
bat  been  overlooked]  and  remains  in  the  part,  either  a 
copious  suppuration  ensues,  and  the  fragment  is  at 
length  di  inched,  or  else  in  a  patient  of  inferior  sensibi- 
lity, a  soti,  spongy,  readily  bleeding,  pale-red  excres- 
formed  all  round  the  extraneous  body,  and 
sometimes  even  projects  between  the  eyelids.  Here, 
according  to  Beer,  the  first  teiptisitestepis  to  cut  away 
the  fungus  with  a  knife,  so  as  to  reach  the  irritatiug 
l'i  agmenl  under  it.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  excrescence 
may  be  removed  by  touching  it  with  the  tinctura  thc- 
balca,  01  vinous  tincture  of  opium. 

With  respect  to  lacerated  wounds  of  the  cornea, 
they  either  penetrate  the  anterior  chamber,  or  not. 
They  are  all  of  them  attended  with  more  or  less  con- 
cussion, laceration,  stretching,  and  partial  contusion, 

Of  the  delicate  anterior  textures  of  the  eyeball ;  a  con- 
sideration, as  Beei  observes,  materially  affecting  the 
prognosis.  When  in  such  injuries  of  "the  cornea  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented,  or 
the  discharge  is  protracted,  an  obvious  scar  is  always 
the  consequence,  v>  huh,  when  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  cornea,  is  a  serious  impediment  to  vision.  Every 
endeavour  should  therefore  be  made  in  unite  the  wound 
bv   Hie   first    intention;   and  the   best  chance  will  be 

afforded  by  treating  the  eye  precisely  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  after  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.— (See  Cata- 
ract.)   And  when  the  plan  fortunately  succeeds,  the 


flow  of  the  aqueous  numour  out  of  the  eye  ceases  in 
about  3C  or  48  hours,  and  the  anterior  chamber  becomes 
distended  again;  but  the  site  of  the  injury  continues 
visible  for  some  time  afterward.  The  speck,  however, 
ultimately  disappears,  though  much  sooner  in  young, 
healthy  subjects,  than  in  the  aged  and  feeble.  Wben 
the  opacity  does  not  go  off  of  itself,  Beer  finds  a  colly- 
rium,  containing  some  of  the  lapis  divinus  (see  La- 
chrymal Organs),  ami  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
the  most  effectual  means  of  dispersing  it.  Through 
large  wounds,  penetrating  the  cornea  near  its  edge,  a 
fold  of  the  iris  is  apt  to  protrude,  and  when  it  does,  it 
should  be  replaced,  which  can  only  be  effected  without 
mischief  to  the  eye  by  gently  rubbing  the  upper  eyelid, 
and  then  letting  a  strong  light  suddenly  strike  the  organ. 
In  this  case,  the  employment  of  instruments  is  con- 
sidered by  Beer  highly  objectionable.  When  the  iris  is 
not  immediately  reduced,  it,  as  well  as  the  cornea,  is 
attacked  with  inflammation,  and  soon  becomes  firmly 
adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  wound.— (See  Iris,  Pro- 
lapsus of  the.) 

Large  wounds  penetrating  the  eyeball,  and  reaching 
the  iris,  are  always  of  a  very  serious  nature,  even 
though  the  latter  part  may  have  received  only  a  prick, 
or  cut,  because  as  the  injury  has  been  produced  by  ac- 
cident, and  not  by  art,  the  wound  of  the  iris  cannot  be 
free  from  all  laceration  and  contusion.  It  is  incredible, 
says  Beer,  what  extensive  injuries  the  iris  will  bear  in 
healthy  individuals  at  its  pupillary  and  ciliary  edges, 
especially  when  produced  by  very  sharp  instruments  ; 
nay,  rents  may  happen  at  both  its  edges,  without  any 
ill  consequences,  if  the  constitution  be  favourable :  a 
proof  of  which  fact  is  seen  in  the  two  common  me- 
thods of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  viz.  the  excision  of 
a  piece  of  the  iris,  and  the  detachment  of  the  iris  from 
the  ciliary  ligament,  as  practised  both  by  Schmidt  and 
Scarpa.  But,  according  to  Beer,  all  violent  pressure,  or 
actual  contusion,  particularly  when  it  affects  the  portion 
of  this  organ  between  its  two  circles,  cannot  be  borne 
even  in  the  best  constitutions,  and  the  least  grievous 
consequence  is  inflammation,  soon  followed  by  a  par- 
tial, or  complete  closure  of  the  pupil,  or  suppuration  in 
the  eyeball.  When  the  instrument  causing  such  in- 
jury passes  to  the  iris  through  the  cornea,  as  is  mostly 
the  case,  and  the  wound  in  the  latter  tunic  is  extensive, 
the  torn  iris  is  frequently  pulled  between  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  at  the  moment  when  the  weapon  is  with- 
drawn,  and  protrudes  in  a  lacerated  stale.  In  this 
case,  Beer  recommends  the  torn  projecting  piece  of  the 
iris  to  be  cut  away  with  scissors  close  to  the  wound  in 
the  cornea,  when  the  rest,  he  says,  is  generally  retracted 
within  the  eye.  Thus,  an  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the 
cornea,  termed  synechia  anterior,  may  often  be  pre- 
vented, which,  when  the  lacerated  iris  is  suffered  to 
hang  out  of  the  cornea,  is  inevitable,  surrounded  by  a 
large  opaque  cicatrix. 

Some  violent  blows  on  the  eye,  though  they  cause  no 
wound,  are  attended  with  such  a  concussion  of  the  an- 
terior hemisphere  of  the  organ,  that  more  or  less  of  the 
iris  is  instantaneously  separated  from  the  part  of  the 
ciliary  ligament  where  the  force  is  most  vehement. 
The  consequence  of  this  accident  is  either  a  double 
pupil,  or  the  natural  pupil  closes,  and  the  artificial  one 
remains  open.  Such  injuries  may  be  produced  by  the 
lash  of  a  whip,  or  a  horse's  tail  (a  common  accident 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Vienna),  or  the  thrust  of  any 
bluntish  weapon  against  the  outer  part  of  the  cor- 
nea ;  and  they  are  purposely  inflicted  in  the  method 
of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  recommended  both  by 
Schmidt  and  Scarpa. 

Wounds  which  enter  the  eye  through  the  sclerotica 
near  the  cornea  usually  produce  a  considerable  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  aqueous  humour; 
but  Beer  thinks,  that  there  is  never  any  necessity  for 
making  an  opening  for  its  discharge  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  cornea,  except  when  it  is  so  considerable  as 
completely  to  hide  the  iris,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
eyeball  is  affected  with  very  painful  tension  and 
hardness.  In  all  wounds  of  the  iris  it  is  likewise  proper 
to  follow  the  same  treatment  as  applies  to  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  cornea,  with  this  difference,  that  when 
the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye  is  con- 
siderable, the  action  of  the  absorbents  should  be  pro- 
moted by  the  immediate  employment  of  vinous  aro- 
matic collyria,  and  afterward  warm  spirituous  lotions. 

Wounds  of  the  eyebi.1.  affecting  the  corpus  ciliare 
are  set  down  by  Beer  as  extremely  dangerous,  inde- 
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pendcntly  of  the  inflammation  which  quickly  follows. 
However,  such  injuries  are  most  serious  when  they 
consist  in  a  real  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  corpus 
ciliare,  which  can  hardly  take  place  without  a  seven- 
concussion  or  actual  disorganization  of  the  retina,  ami 
laceration  of  the  principal  ciliary  nerves  and  vessels. 
He.nce,  besides  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  chambers  ol 
the  aqueous  humour,  a  partial  or  complete  amaurotic 
blindness  is  instantly  produced,  and  the  iris  in  the 
Vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  instrument  entered  is 
bo  retracted  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  thai 
neither  of  its  circles  can  be  seen,  in  cases  of  tins  de- 
scription, it  also  frequently  happens,  says  Beer  tha 
the  patient,  or  the  person  who  inflicted  the  wound, 
6uddenly  and  roughly  pulls  the  weapon  out  of  the  eye 
again,  and  together  with  it  a  part  of  the  corpus  ciliare, 
which  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraneous  sub- 
stance, and  immediately  cut  off.  With  respect  to  the 
prognosis  and  treatment,  the  observations  already  made 
on  these  topics  in  reference  to  wounds  of  the  iiis  are 
here  quite  applicable;  excepting  that,  as  the  effused 
blood  is  less  copious  than  in  the  latter  cases,  there  can 
never  be  here  any  necessity  for  letting  it  out  by  a  de- 
pending opening  in  the  cornea. 

Wounds  of  the  eye  affecting  the  crystalline  lens  are 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  cata- 
ract, and  so  are  blows  on  the  eye,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  produce  this  effect  by  destroying  some  of  the 
minute  nutrient  vessels  naturally  connecting  the  crip 
sule  with  the  lens. — {Beer,  b.  1,  p.  218.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  accidents  resembles  that  of  injuries  of 
the  iris,  except  that  the  surgeon  has  rarely  any  extrava- 
sation of  blood  to  deal  with.  However,  when  the  lens 
has  slipped  into  the  anterior  chamber,  Beer  recom- 
mends its  immediate  extraction  through  an  incision  in 
the  cornea,  in  order  to  prevent  the  eye  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  violent  attack  of  traumatic  inflammation 
and  suppuration.  Nor  when  inflammation  has  come 
on  should  this  measure  be  postponed,  as  Beer  has  con- 
stantly found  the  disorder  lessen  after  the  lens  has  been 
taken  out. 

Considerable  wounds  of  the  eye,  attended  with  loss 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  are  described  by  Beer  as  of  a 
very  serious  nature ;  but  they  rarely  take  place  acci- 
dentally, being  almost  always  the  consequence  of  a 
surgical  operation.  Accidental  injuries  of  this  kind 
are  generally  combined  with  so  large  or  complete  a 
discharge  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  with  such  mis- 
chief to  the  organization  of  the  eye,  that  the  conse- 
quence is  a  loss  of  the  eyeball,  or  such  a  dwindling 
of  it,  that  the  fissure  of  the  eyelids  becomes  nearly- 
closed.  According  to  Beer's  experience,  injuries  of  the 
foregoing  kind,  arising  from  accident,  are  mostly  pro- 
duced by  the  horns  of  cows.  On  the  contrary,  the 
effusion  of  the  vitreous  humour  in  operations  upon 
the  eye,  he  observes,  is  seldom  followed  by  the  loss  of 
vision.  Kortum,  in  his  Manual  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  adverts  to  some  instances  which  lie  had  seen,  or 
fancies  that  he  had  seen,  where  the  whole  of  the  vi- 
treous humour  was  lost,  and  yet  the  eyesight  afterward 
became  as  strong  as  if  no  such  accident  had  happened. 
On  the  other  hand,  Beer  never  met  with  any  of  these 
fortunate  cases  ;  but  always  found  the  sight  seriously 
impaired  when  the  quantity  of  vitreous  humour  lost 
amounted  to  nearly  its  half,  and  complete  blindness 
the  result  when  the  loss  much  exceeded  that  quantity. 
He  conceives  also,  that  Kortum  had  probably  oeen  but 
few  cases  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  might  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  vitreous  humour 
discharged,  which  to  the  inexperienced  seems  larger 
than  it  really  is,  and  he  cautions  surgeons  not  to  pro- 
mise too  much  in  cases  of  this  description. — (B.  1,  p. 
222.    See  Cataract.) 

Considerable  injuriesofthe eyeball,  complicated  with 
a  concussion,  bruise,  or  actual  wound  of  the  retina, 
produce  either  gradually  or  immediately  an  amaurosis, 
which  is  almost  always  incurable.  When  the  concus- 
sion of  the  retina  is  less  violent,  and  does  not  affect 
every  part  of  this  texture,  it  may  occasion  only  an 
amaurotic  weakness  of  sight.  In  worse  cases  the  sur- 
geon may  think  himself  very  successful,  if  he  can  pre- 
vent the  figure  of  the  eye  from  being  destroyed  by  the 
subsequent  inflammation,  all  idea  of  the  recovery  of 
the  eyesight  being  out  of  the  question.  The  treatment 
is  the  same  as  that  commonly  adopted  after  operations 
for  the  removal  of  an  opaque  lens  (see  Cataract) ; 
but  there  is  one  particular  circumstance  sometimes  at-. 


tending  injuries  of  the  retina  and  ciliary  nerves  claim- 
bag  notice,  viz.  violent  vomiting;  a  symptom  which 
Beet  Bays  may  even  attend  contusion!  ol  tin  sclerotica 

and   Of    the  ciliary    nerves  and   retina,    WiUlOUl    any 

wound.  Injuries  oi  the  ciliary  nerves,  he  observe*. 
are  denoted  by  a  very  peculiar  appearance ;  for,  near  the 
injured  part,  the  iris  is  drawn  up  so  close  to  the  edge  of 

thecoinea,  that  its  colour  can  scarcely  he  seen.     When 

the  surgeon  ia  consulted  In  a  case  oi  this  kind,  though 
some  inflammation  may  have  commenced,  the  progno- 
sis is  .mi  favourable  in  regard  to  the  preservation  ol  the 

eye  ;  for  a  gentle  opiate  will  relieve  the  vomiting 
when  merely  a  nervous  effect,  not  depending  upon  the 

loaded  state  of  the  gastric  organs ;  but  lithe  case  be  of 
this  last  description,  the  prime  via?  should  lir>i  l»  emp- 
tied. However,  when  a  traumatic;  inflammation  is 
completely  established  before  the  treatment  is  begun,  the 

eye  is  generally  destroyed,  as  the  repented  and  violi  til 
vomitings  cause  a  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  and  eyes,  and  increase  of  the  inflammation  ;  an 
effect  which  the  opiates  given  for  the  relief  of  the  vomit- 
ing also  tend  to  produce. 

Beer  has  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  eye  was  pricked 
with  a  needle  near  the  insertion  of  the  external  straight 
muscle  into  the  sclerotica  :  in  both  instances  the  punc- 
tures were  so  small,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
found,  had  not  the  patients  known  their  situation  ex- 
actly by  the  pain,  and  they  were  then  only  perceptible 
with  a  magnifying-glass.  The  punctures  were  soon 
followed  by  a  convulsive  rolling  of  the  eyeball,  and 
afterward  by  trismus,  which  continued  severe  in  one 
patient  a  day  and  a  half,  and  in  another  two  days,  but 
yielded  to  large  doses  of  musk  and  opium  given  at  short 
intervals,  the  warm  bath,  and  the  application  of  warm 
poultices  containing  hyosciamus. 

As  chemical  injuries  of  the  eye  produce  an  actual 
loss  of  substance,  they  are  even  more  serious  than  com- 
mon mechanical  lesions.  However,  chemical  injuries 
of  little  extent  are  generally  repaired  with  tolerable 
facility  and  expedition.  Uuietude  of  the  organ,  and 
moderating  the  outward  noxious  effects  by  lukewarm 
mucilaginous  applications,  either  in  the  form  of  foment- 
ations or  eye-waters,  are  the  only  requisite  measures. 
If  the  cornea  itself  be  hurt,  as  frequently  happens 
when  boiling-hot  fluids  strike  the  eye,  a  kind  of  vesicle 
appears  on  the  injured  part,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  white.  The  vesicle  either  bursts  of  itself,  or  sub- 
sides without  breaking.  In  both  cases  the  production 
of  the  conjunctiva,  of  which  the  cyst  of  the  vesicle  is 
composed,  shrivels  up  and  peels  off,  a  new  membrane 
of  a  similar  nature  being  regenerated  underneath.  An 
opaque  speck  is  frequently  apprehended ;  but,  says 
Beer,  if  the  surgeon  will  merely  avoid  being  too  much 
in  a  hurry  to  open  the  vesicle,  and  not  disturb  the  work 
of  nature  by  applying  various  remedies  to  the  eye, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  such  an  occurrence. 

More  extensive  chemical  injuries  of  the  eye,  which 
at  first  are  not  in  themselves  very  severe,  frequently 
become  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  care  not  beinu 
taken  to  prevent  the  influence  of  external  stimuli.  To 
this  class  of  cases  belongs  the  accidental  sprinkling  of 
the  eye  with  boiling  fluids  or  strongish  mineral  acids. 
And  even  in  these  examples,  says  Beer,  the  prognosis 
is  not  unfavourable,  and  a  complete  recovery  may  be 
effected,  when  the  treatment  is  conducted  according  to 
the  directions  already  given  with  respect  to  such  acci- 
dents in  general.  While  this  author  approves  of  cut- 
ling  away  any  substance  which  is  dead  and  partially 
detached,  he  strongly  cautions  surgeons  not  to  remove 
the  thin  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  nor  to  puncture  any 
vesicle  which  may  form. 

When  the  burning  or  corrosion  is  not  limited  to  the 
noiijnnctiva  of  the  eyeball,  but  extends  to  the  lining  of 
one  or  both  eyelids,  Beer  recommends  covering  the  in- 
jured parts  with  mucilaginous  applications  and  mildly 
astringent  ointments,  containing  tutty  or  the  white 
oxyde  of  lead.  In  these  cases,  keeping  the  eye  per- 
fectly motionless  must  be  hurtful,  as  it  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  adhesions  either  between  the 
eye  ami  eyelids  (Symblepharon),  or  between  the  eye- 
lids themselves  (Ankyloblepharon). 

Extensive  deeply-penetrating  chemical  injuries  of 
the  eyeball,  Beer  describes  as  being  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  impairment  of  the  functions  of 
the  organ,  or  of  some  of  its  particular  textures;  because 
such  accidents  never  happen  without  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance.   Thus  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea  may 
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be  entirely  destroyed,  as  In  injuries  caused  by  quick- 
lime; and  frequently  adhesions  between  the  eye  and 
eyelids,  or  between  the  two  latter  part.-',  c-innot  be  pre- 
vented by  any  kind  of  skill.— (Beer.;  Those  serious 
degrees  of  mischief,  as  tbe  same  author  observes,  are 
mostly  occasioned  by  slaked  or  unslaked  lime,  concen- 
trated mineral  acids,  fire,  &c.  Unslaked  lime,  espe- 
cially «hen  extensively  diffused  over  tbe  eye  by  the 
Immediate  application  of  water,  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duces. ■  radden  destrui  lii f  tbe  whole  ofthe  cornea, 

wblcb  is  cbanged  Into  a  grayish,  pappj  substance,  ca- 
pable oi  being  removed  from  the  subjacent  iris  with  a 
camel-baii  pencil.  Bucb  an  annihilation  of  texture, 
however,  h  generally  restricted  to  particular  points,  or 
the  surfai  e  of  the  cornea.  Wherever  this  membrane 
has  been  so  much  decomposed,  that  a  manifest  depres- 
sion la  direct!}  perceptible  In  it,  When  inspected  side- 
ways, a  snow-white  shining  speck  must  be  expected  to 
^sequence.    Slaked  lime  never  operates  upon 

the  cornea  with  so  much  violence,  usually  causing  (as 
,  a  superficial  corrosion,  «ra  coagula- 
tion of  the  lymph  between  the  layers  of  the  cornea. 
Not  are  mineral  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  gene- 
rally so  destructive  to  the  cornea  as  quicklime:  first, 
as  Quids,  they  do  not  long  remain  in  contact 
With  the  eye;  and  secondly,  because  the  immediate 
mixture  of  tbe  tears  with  them  weakens  their  opera- 

t ,  whereas  It  only  increases  that  of  unslaked  lime. 

The  local  treatment  here  consists  in  carefully  removing 
every  particle  of  the  hurtful  substance,  afterward  drop- 
quently  Into  the  eye  lukewarm  mucilaginous 
decoctions  or  collyria,  or  covering  the  injured  place 
With  a  mild  Cerate,  and  excluding  the  air  and  light  from 
tin  eye  Every  endeavour  must  also  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  injured 
surfaces. 

In  very  severe  hums  ofthe  eyeball,  of  course,  all 
Idea  of  restoring  its  functions  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  violence  Of  the  injury  is  the  greater,  the  more 

m his  the  vesicles  are  upon  the  conjunctiva,  and 

the  more  tin'  eyeball  and  the  iris  are  incapable  of  mo- 
tion.    Here  the  only  indication  is  to  moderate  the  in- 

tli laiion,   and   avert  6uch  additional   mischief  as 

inuihi  otherwise  he  produced  by  it.     With  this  view, 

iionld  be  kept  at  rest,  and  excluded  from  the 

light  and  air.     According  to  Beer,  the  most  common 

injuries  of  the  eye,   partaking  both   of  a   mechanical 

and  chemical  nature,  are  those  caused  by  mortar,  or 
the  accidental  touching  the  eye  with  hot  curling-hons. 
When  the  mortar  contains  no  particles  of  quicklime,  it 
often  occasions,  at  particular  points  of  tbe  cornea,  very 
while  specks,  which  Beer  describes  as  being  composed 
of  coagulated  lymph,  and  admitting  of  dispersion. 
He  even  declares,  that  when  the  whole  of  the  cornea 
is  in  this  state,  its  transparency  may  be  restored  by 
proper  treatment,  as  has  been  frequently  exemplified 
to  the  gentlemen  attending  his  clinical  lectures. — (/?. 
I,  v.  334.)  The  pricking  ofthe  eyeball  with  a  red-hot 
needle,  and  the  stinging  of  il  by  bees,  wasps,  and  other 
re  also  both  chemical  and  mechanical  injuries. 


operators  can  hardly  touch  without  inducing  a  destruc- 
tive degree  of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  It  was 
to  tilis  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  that  Schmidt  applied  the 
term  vulnerability.  (Verwundbarkeit).  Patients  of 
tins  habit  are  said  to  possess  an  exceedingly  fine  soft 
skin,  with  a  reddish  polish  upon  it:  and  their  cheeks 
are  not  only  red,  but  exhibit  a  net-work  of  very  minute 
vessels,  Which  seem  as  if  injected.  Such  individuals 
appear  as  if  they  were  in  the  bloom  of  health ;  and, 
says  Beer,  in  some  respects  they  are  really  so.  When 
their  spirits  are  raised  by  the  slightest  causes,  their 
complexion  is  universally  reddened ;  but  the  least  fear 
turns  them  as  pale  as  a  corpse.  Their  skin  is  described 
as  being  uncommonly  irritable,  sensible  of  every  im- 
pression, and  attacked  with  an  erysipelatous  redness 
whenever  any  fatty  substance  touches  it.  In  such 
habits,  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  whenever  the 
eyes  have  been  injured,  and  the  prognosis  should  be 
reserved.  And  when  an  operation  is  to  be  done  on 
their  eyes,  Beer  recommends  the  previous  exhibi- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  some 
part  of  the  skin,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 
As  a  prophylactic  measure,  he  also  directs  regular  fric- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  severe  ophthalmies,  particularly  those  which  af- 
fect the  eyeball  itself,  all  mental  emotions,  anger,  joy, 
&.c.  should  be  avoided.  Hence,  no  talkative  nor  quar- 
relsome persons  should  be  suffered  to  remain  with  the 
patient;  and  noisy  children  ought  to  be  kept  away 
from  him.  The  apartment  should  be  ventilated  at 
least  once  a  day,  without  the  patient  being  exposed  to 
any  current  of  wind.  All  touching  of  the  eye,  or  rub- 
bing it  with  the  bed-clothes  during  sleep,  must  be 
strictly  prohibited.  Stimulating,  spicy  food,  spirituous 
drinks,  and  great  bodily  exercise,  are  likewise  to  befor- 
bidden.  In  the  list  of  things  which  have  a  hurtful  ef- 
fect, Beer  also  includes  all  exertions  ofthe  lungs,  every 
kind  of  disturbance,  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with 
tobacco-smoke,  &c. 

Having  fulfilled  the  first  general  indication  by  re- 
moving, if  possible,  every  kind  of  irritation  acting 
upon  the  eye,  the  seennd  general  indication  specified 
by  Beer  as  proper  in  the  first  stage  of  ophthalmy,  is  to 
be  observed  ;  which  is,  to  moderate,  according  to  the  dc 
gree  of  inflammation,  the  agency  of  several  things  to 
Ike  effect  of  which  the  organ  is  naturally  subjected. 
Thus  the  inflamed  eye  should  not  lie  exercised,  even 
though  the  eyeball  itself  may  not  be  immediately  in- 
flamed ;  and  the  operation  of  the  light  and  air  should  be 
diminished  partly  by  green  silk  eye-shades  and  partly  by 
window-blinds.  Attention  to  this  rule  is  still  more  ne- 
cessary when  the  eyeball  itself  is  affected  With  respect 
to  the  exclusion  of  light,  it  is  to  be  well  remembered, 
that  it  is  only  advisable,  as  Dr.  Vetch  observes,  in  the 
very  early  stage  of  inflammation,  the  eye  becoming 
more  irritable  and  less  manageable,  when  the  access 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  light  is  afterward  prevented. — 
(  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  16.) 

The  third  general  indication  mentioned  by  Beer,  as 
proper  in  the  first  stage  of  ophthalmy,  when  the  dis- 


the  siin-  lie  lift  in  the  skin  ofthe  eyelid,  or  in    order  threatens  to  extend  to  the  whole  organ,  and  to 
the  conjunctiva,  or  not,  a  considerable  inflammatory    bring  on  a  febrile  disturbance  of  the  system,  is  to  coun 


swelling  Immediately  takes  place;  and  if  the  sting  be 
ind  not  now  taken  away,  the  inflammation 
spreads,  and  the  eye  itself  is  endangered.  In  two  eases, 
where  tbe  Btingsof  bees  were  left  in  the  skin  of  the 
upper  eyelid.  Beer  has  known  gangrene  arise  in  the 
short  space  Ol  a  day  and  a  half,  and  the  patients  were 
saved  with  great  difficulty.  The  treatment  of  such 
insists  in  immediately  extracting  the  sting,  if 
lodged,  and  applying  folds  of  linen  over  the  eye,  wet 

w  nil  c  old  water. 

Vfler  noticing  the  destructive  effects  of  burning  sub- 
stances,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  fulmina- 
ting silver  on  the  eye  (cases  In  which,  when  the  func- 
tions Of  the  organ  are  annihilated,  the  only  indication 
is  to  diminish  tbe  subsequent  Inflammation  and  its 
consequences),  Beer  inquires,  what  is  the  reason  why 
the  sit-in,  st  mechanical  or  chemical  injuries  ofthe 
eve  in   an   apparently  healthy  subject  are  sometimes 

followed  by  an  oderate  degree  of  inflammation, 

and  even  the  loss  of  the  organ  from  suppuration'!  It 
is,  says  be,  an  observation  made  by  Schmidt  that  there 
are  some  eves  which  the  greatest  bunglers  may  abuse 
for  hours  at  a  time  without  being  spoiled,  their  power- 
ful organisation  defying  all  Mich  unskilful  disturbance; 
while  other  eyes  are  met  with,  which  the  most  skilfui 


teract  these  effects  by  covering  the  eye  with  folded 
linen  wet  with  simple  cold  water,  or  vinegar  and 
water;  and  having  recourse  to  leeches,  or,  when  the 
nature  of  the  case  allows,  to  scarifications. — (B.  1,  p. 
242.)  Here,  however,  it  merits  particular  notice,  that 
Beer,  in  expressing  a  general  preference  to  cold  lotions 
in  the  first  stage  of  ophthalmy,  differs  from  Richter, 
Scarpa,  and  Mr.  Travers  (Synopsis  ofthe  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  250)  ;  all  of  whom,  in  the  painfully  acute 
stage,  recommend  tepid  emollient  applications. 

With  regard  to  leeches,  the  late  Mr.  Ware  objected 
to  their  being  put  on  or  very  near  the  eyelids,  as  they 
sometimes  cause  a  considerable  swelling  of  these 
parts,  and  increase  instead  of  lessening  the  irritation. 
In  ordinary  cases,  his  method  was  to  apply  three  on 
the  temple,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  outer 
part  of  the  orbit.  Scarpa  recommends  applying  the 
leeches  to  the  vicinity  of  the  eyelids,  especially  about 
the  inner  canthus,  on  the  vena  angtllaris.  where  it 
joins  the  frontal,  deep  orbitar,  and  transverse  vein  of 
the  face.  Beer  prefers  nearly  the  same  situation  as 
that  specified  by  Scarpa,  viz.  the  inner  canthus,  imme- 
diately below  the  under  eyelid  ;  and  he  forbids  the  ap- 
plication of  leeches  above  either  canthus,  as  likely  to 
produce  a  disagreeable   ecchymosis  in  the  cellular 
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membrane  of  the  upper  eyelid.  The  number  of 
leeches,  and  the  time  which  they  should  be  allowed  to 
suck,  he  thinks,  ought  to  depend  upon  the  severity  of 
the  inflammation.  According  to  Beer,  «  hen  this  mode 
of  bleeding  is  to  be  of  any  service,  the  patient  will  ex- 
perience a  considerable  abatement  of  the  throbbing 
pain,  tension,  &c.  in  the  affected  eye.  Hence,  n  Inn 
any  of  the  leeches  fall  off  prematurely,  the  bleeding 
from  the  bites  is  to  be  kept  up  with  a  sponge  dipped  in 
warm  water,  until  such  relief  is  felt.  In  the  acute 
stage,  Beer  considers  the  abstraction  of  blood  by 
means  of  scarifications  rarely  admissible. — (B.  1,  p. 
343.)  By  Mr.  Lawrence  it  is  decidedly  condemned  ; 
and  it  is  a  method  to  which  1  never  have  recourse  in 
my  own  practice.  Mr.  Travers  also  sets  down  Bcarifi- 
cations  of  the  conjunctiva  as  mostly  objectionable  in 
Uie  acute  stage ;  though  highly  beneficial  in  the  chronic, 
where  the  lining  of  the  eyelids  is  thickened  and  over- 
vascular;  and  a  considerable  discharge  of  blood  may 
be  thus  obtained,  if  the  operation  be  briskly  done  with 
a  sharp  lancet,  and  the  lower  lid  kept  everted  and  fo- 
mented. The  same  gentleman  states,  that  cupping 
has  a  decided  superiority  over  leeches,  but  that  both 
are  well  adapted  to  relieve  local  congestion.  Yet  he 
deems  these  methods  too  indirect  to  answer  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  lancet,  where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the 
system  "sustain  and  feel  a  reduction  of  power ;"  in 
which  case  blood  must  be  taken  from  a  vein  or 
the  temporal  artery.—  (Synapsis,  frc.  p.  249.)  The 
taking  away  of  blood  by  cupping  the  temples  is  con- 
sidered by  many  modern  surgeons  a  very  efficacious 
plan  ;  quite  as  much  so  as  that  of  opening  the  tem- 
poral artery,  the  hemorrhage  from  which  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  suppress.  While  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva is  described  by  Dr.  Vetch,  as  not  much  af- 
fected by  bleeding,  unless  the  quantity  of  blood  taken 
away  be  such  as  to  occasion  syncope,  he  states  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  in  quantities  proportioned  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  more  especially  by 
means  of  cupping  and  leeches,  has  for  the  most  part 
sufficient  control  over  the  various  states  and  indi- 
vidual symptoms  of  sclerotic  inflammation.  In  some 
obscure  cases  of  what  this  author  terms  amaurotic  in- 
flammation, he  has  seen  great  benefit  derived  from  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  septum  nasi;  and  he  re- 

firesents  their  being  put  directly  on  the  conjunctival 
iningof  the  eyelids,  as  being  sometimes  more  advan- 
tageous than  on  the  adjacent  integuments,  the  orifices 
bleeding  with  great  freedom. — (Ore  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  15.) 

The  fourth'  general  indication  enumerated  by  Beer, 
is  that  which  has  for  its  objects  a  diet  and  regimen 
suited  to  the  state  of  the  case  after  it  has  attained  a 
degree  in  which  its  effects  begin  to  be  felt  throughout 
the  system.  When  therefore  the  plan  is  to  be  rigor- 
ously practised,  the  patient's  ordinary  diet  is  to  be  re- 
duced, and  he  is  to  be  allowed  only  vegetable  food,  cool- 
ing drinks,  water,  weak  lemonade,  &c.  And  not  merely 
the  eye  itself  is  to  be  kept  at  rest,  but  the  whole  body. 

Should  the  disorder  be  farther  advanced,  and  at- 
tended with  a  great  deal  of  inflammatory  fever,  the 
observance  of  the  foregoing  indications  will  not  suffice 
for  checking  the  inflammation  and  preventing  suppu- 
ration, unless  the  fifth  indication  laid  down  by  Beer  be 
fulfilled  ;  which  is,  to  employ  such  remedies  as  operate 
upon  the  whole  constitution.  1.  Purgative  and  gently 
aperient  medicines,  which  will  empty  the  bowels  well, 
and  lessen  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  and 
eyes.  2.  Clysters,  which  are  useful  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 3.  The  frequent  exhibition  of  the  nitras  po- 
tassae.  4.  General  bleeding,  the  efficacy  of  which  will 
much  depend  upon  the  blood  being  voided  in  a  full 
stream.  Beer  seems  to  prefer  opening  a  vein  on  the 
foot;  but  in  England  the  most  experienced  practi- 
tioners generally  open  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  some- 
times the  temporal  artery.  The  blood,  as  Beer  re- 
marks, should  be  allowed  "to  flow  until  the  hard  small 
pulse  rises  and  becomes  plainly  softer ;  for  otherwise 
the  operation  will  be  completely  useless.  Also,  when 
in  these  cases  general  bleeding  is  no  longer  indicated, 
the  employment  of  leeches  will  yet  be  advantageous, 
and  afterward  scarifications  may  be  practised,  which, 
at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  aggravated  all  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms. 

Respecting  the  prognosis  and  indications  in  the  se- 
cond stage  of  ophthalmy,  Beer  offers  many  interesting 
remarks.     He  observes,  that  when  ophthalmy  has, 


reached  Its  second  stage,  which  may  be  known  by  clr 
cumstancea  already  referred  to  in  the  preceding  co- 
lumns, it  must  be  clear  that  the  above  indications  are 
no  longer  valid,  and  the  fulfilment  of  them  would  de- 
stroy the  eye. 

In  the  second  stage,  every  thing  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  farther  weakness  of  the  eye  must  be 
avoided,  or  suppuration  will  be  tin  consequence:  tht 
first  indication,  therefore,  specified  by  Heir,  u  Id  1*1 
the  eye  be  cautiously  exposed,  according  as  its  ten- 
dencywill  allow,  to  its  wonted  stimuli  ogam.  I.  By 
letting  fresh,  dry,  and,  if  possible,  a  warmish  air  have 
free  access  to  the  organ.  '.'.  By  exposing  the  eye  to  as 
much  light  (not  of  a  reflected  description)  as  can  lie 
borne,  not  only  without  difficulty  but  with  pleasure.  3. 
By  moderately  exercising  the  organ,  especially  in  the 
inspection  of  agreeable  diversified  objects;  a  plan 
which  is  of  infinite  service,  when  the  eyeball  Itself  hai 
been  affected. 

The  second  indication  proposed  by  Beer  in  the  se- 
cond stage  of  ophthalmy  in  general,  is  to  apply  hmic 
remedies,  particularly  those  of  a  volatile  kind,  to  the 
eye,  which  are  to  be  discontinued  in  the  event  of  sup- 
puration. 1.  Beer  praises  the  application  of  well- 
warmed  linen  compresses,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be 
sprinkled  with  camphor ;  or  in  urgent  cases  be  uses  little 
bags  of  aromatic  herbs  and  camphor ;  a  practice  in  which 
I  am  disposed  to  think  surgeons  here  will  have  little  or 
no  confidence.  2.  However,  when  the  eye  is  too  irritable 
to  bear  the  application  of  bags  of  aromatic  substances, 
Beer  sanctions  the  employment  of  poultices  made  of 
bread-crumb  and  warm  herbs,  or  the  pulp  of  a  roasted 
apple.  But  this  experienced  author  is  very  particular 
in  qualifying  his  approbation  of  moist  applications 
with  a  caution,  that  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come completely  cold  on  the  eye,  whereby  they  would 
do  more  harm  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  than  any  good 
which  may  have  been  attained  in  many  hours  by  tluir 
previous  use.  Hence,  Beer  employs  poultices  only  in 
cases  of  necessity.  In  this  country,  "when  the  ex- 
treme vascular  congestion  and  excessive  sensibility  are 
reduced,  and  the  inflammation  tends  to  become  chro- 
nic, the  use  of  cold  lotions,  of  a  slightly  tonic  quality, 
is  substituted  with  great  advantage  for  ablutions  of 
warm  water.  The  sulphates  of  alum  and  zinc  are  the 
best."—  ( Travers,  Synopsis,  &c.  p.  252.)  The  employ- 
ment of  astringents  also  agrees  with  the  advice  de- 
livered by  Richter  and  Scarpa.  Here  then  we  find  a 
point  on  which  Beer  differs  from  the  generality  of  wri- 
ters; but  nothing  is  clearer  to  me  than  that  his  alarm 
about  the  ill  effect  of  cold  upon  the  eye  in  the  second 
stage  of  ophthalmy,  is  only  the  fruit  of  some  theories 
which  he  entertains,  and  not  of  impartial  experience. 
3.  When  there  are  small  ulcers  or  pustules  on  the  eye- 
ball itself,  Beer  assures  us,  that  ereat  benefit  is  derived 
from  dropping  between  it  and  the  eyelids  a  tepid  solu- 
tion of  the  lapis  divinus,the  composition  of  which  is  else- 
where described  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  and  bathing 
the  eye  with  the  same  application,  to  which  a  little  of  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  added.  Should  this  re- 
medy fail  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  ulcers  or  pus- 
tules, Beer  recommends  the  addition  of  acetate  of 
lead.  4.  And,  says  the  same  author,  when  no  decided 
amendment  is  produced  within  twenty-four  hours,  the 
suppurating  points  must  be  touched  once  or  twice  a 
day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  dipped  either  in  a  watery  solution 
of  opium,  or  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium.  In  the 
worst  cases,  heeven  directs  Hoffman's  balsam,  naphtha, 
or  the  Peruvian  balsam  to  be  mixed  with  the  latter  ap- 
plication. 

But  Beer  observes,  that  when  these  remedies  have 
been  too  precipitately  employed,  and  any  granulations 
or  excrescences  form,  the  treatment  must  be  less  active, 
and  then  these  new  productions  will  frequently  recede 
of  themselves;  but  if  they  should  not  do  so,  they  may 
be  removed  with  burnt  alum  or  caustic— [B.  1,  p.  252.'' 
The  third  rule  laid  down  by  Beer  in  the  treatment  of 
the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy,  cautions  the  practitioner 
not  to  apply  the  caustic  or  the  knife  to  any  of  the  mor- 
bid changes,  which  either  originate  durinc  the  first 
stage,  and  continue  in  the  second,  or  make  their  first 
appearance  at  the  period  of  suppuration,  as,  for  in- 
stance, opacities  of  the  cornea,  eversion  of  one  or  both 
eyelids,  &c.  However,  as  exceptions  to  this  advice, 
Beer  adverts  to  the  treatment  of  new-growths  under 
the  circumstances  above  specified,  and  to  that  of  ab- 
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eertsesof  (lie  eyeball,  where  the  matter  is  of  an  un- 
healthy quality  and  so  copiotu  as  to  make  an  opening 
advisable,  which  practice,  however,  as  a  general  one, 
i„-  eondemlM.  The  <»ilnr  morbid  change*,  already 
alluded  i",  the  i,r'"  tllloner  must  endeavour  to  remove 
■Imply  i<y  proper  treatment  of  the  second  stage.— 

(Jlrer,  b.  I,  p.  254.) 

BetTI  fourth  rule  in  the  treatment  of  the  second 

tt*rt  .,i  ophthulmy  in  general,  ami  <>i  idiopathic  oph- 
iiiaiiny  in  particular,  when  the  suppurative  process  is 
extending  itaelf  and  threatening  to  impair  the  health, 
i-  Isl  To  allow  the  patient  such  (bod  ai  is  both  easy 
.,l  digestion,  and  of  a  very  nutritious  quality,  and 
even  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine  and  spirituous 
drink*,  If  he  hai  been  accustomed  i<>  them.  2dly.  To 
the  patient  to  keep  ins  eye  exposed  the  greater 
pari  Ol  (lie  day,  in  a  fresh,  dry,  and  (if  possible)  mild 
■Jr,  and  lake  }U*t  exercise  enough  ill  various  ways  to 
a  slight  degree  of  fatigue.  3dly.  When  the 
eye  lUelf  is  affected  with  suppuration,  and  the  sight  is 
either  thereby  much  impaired  or  quite  lost,  and,  of 
.  ourae,  the  patient  very  unhappy  and  depressed,  Ileer 
conilderi  II  Ugly  beneficial  to  let  his  spirits  be  im- 
proved by  society. 

The  tifth  rule  or  general  indication  in  the  second 
ltd  down  by  Beer,  refers  to  the  necessity  of 
■upporting  the  constitution  when  the  suppurative  pro- 
.  Mended  with  a  general  febrile  disturbance. 
J'.ir  ihis  purpose, he  recommend*,  lit  The  exhibition 
of  calamus  aromallcus,  naphtha,  and  camphor.  2dly.  If 
they  prove  Ineffectual  alone,  they  are  to  be  joined  with 
< . i  < i •  r  tonics,  especially  bark.  adiy.  The  warm  bath, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  between  the 
(•km  and  eves,  is  particularly  etiicacious.  4thly.  Ru- 
befacient* applied  aot  far  from  the  eye.— (B.  1,  j>.257.) 

As  an  appendix  to  these  general  remarks,  delivered 
by  Beer,  on  the  general  treatment  of  ophthalmy  in  its 
liihi  ami  second  sialics,  1  annex  the  sentiments  of  some 
oilier  writers,  as  (Miller  confirming  or  rendering  ques- 
tionable some  of  his  statements. 

According  to  Scarpa,  when  bleeding  and  other  eva- 

Cuationi  have  been  practised,  the  next  most  useful 
measure  is  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  nape  of 
Ihe  neck.  He  observes,  that  the  skin  here  and  behind 
the  ears  has  a  stronger  sympathy  witli  the  eyes  than 
any  othei  pan  of  the  Integuments.    On  the  other  hand, 

Mr.  Ware  preferred  blistering  the  temples,  and 
s;u-,  "Win  -u  the  let  dies  have  fallen  oil',  and  the  con- 
■equenl  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  1  would  advise  a 
blister  of  Ihe  liee  Of  half  a  crown  to  be  applied  on  the 
templi  S,  directly  over  the  orifices  made  by  the  leeches; 
and  I  have  lound,  that  the  sooner  the  blister  has  fol- 
luieed  the  bleeding,  the  more  efficacious  both  have 
proved."  He  adds,  that  when  ophthalmy  is  very  vio- 
lent, and  resists  common  methods,  the  most  beneficial 
effects  Nif  sometimes  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
blister  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole  head. — 
(P.  43,  44.) 

Wuh  respect  to  blisters,  another  modern  writer  par- 
ticularly objects  to  their  being  applied  near  the  eye,  or 
on  the  temples,  "  where  they  never  fail  to  prove  in- 
jurious."   There  is  (says  he)  "but  one  exception  to 

general  rule ;  lor  It  would  seem,  that  blisters 
applied  lo  the  external  surface  of  the  palpebral,  incases 
oi  purulent  ophthalmia,  tend  considerably  to  diminish 
the  pumlency  and  chemosis."— {Fetch  on  Diseases  of 
t/tr  Eye,  p   17.) 

in  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophthalmy,  the  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  (the  tiuctura  thebaica)  has  been  very 
extensively  used  as  a  topical  application.  In  common 
case*,  two  or  three  drops  may  tie  insinuated  between 
the  eyelids  and  globe  of  the  eye  twice  a  day;  but  in 
other  Instance*,  attended  With  more  sensibility,  once  at 
lust  will  be  sufficient.  The  late  Mr.  Ware,  who 
brought  this  application  into  great  repute,  found  that 
introducing  IWO  or  three  drops  til'  this  medicine  at  the 
innei  canthus,  am)  letting  ihem  glide  gradually  over 
ihe  ey*  by  gently  drawing  down  the  lower  eyelid, 
proved  equally  beneficial  and  less  painful  than  letting 
them  fall  direct!}  upon  the  eyeball.  Immediately  the 
application  is  made,  it  usually  creates  a  copious  flow 
Of  tears,  a  smarting,  and  a  sense  of  heat  in  the  eyes; 
which  inconveniences,  however,  soon  cease,  and  the 
t  \es  become  Blearer  ami  Feel  decidedly  improved.  But 
notwithstanding  every  exaggeration,  unbiassed  sur- 
geons  are  now  fullj  i  onvinced,  that  the  vinous  tincture 
ji  opium  is  a  proper  application  ouly  when  the  ui- 
Vol.  U.— P 


flanimatory  action  has  been  previously  diminished  by 
blood-letting,  aperient  medicines,  and  blisters,  and 
when  the  action  of  the  vessels  has  been  weakened  by  the 
continuance  of  the  disease.  Nor  is  any  doubt  enter- 
tained, that  the  late  Mr.  Ware  went  much  too  far  when 
lie  recommended  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  as  a 
most  effectual  application  in  every  species  and  stage 
of  the  disorder,  from  the  most  mild  and  recent  to  the 
most  obstinate  and  inveterate— (P.  51.)  Scarpa  has 
seen  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  use  of  the  remedy  in 
question,  and  has  expressly  pointed  out,  that  it  is  useful 
only  when  the  violence  of  the  pain  and  the  aversion 
to  light  have  abated.  Indeed  Mr.  Ware  himself,  a 
little  before  sanctioning  its  employment  in  all  cases, 
has  acknowledged,  that  in  certain  instances,  in  which 
the  complaint  is  generally  recent,  the  eyes  appear 
shining  and  glossy,  and  feel  exquisite  pain  on  exposure 
to  the  light,  no  relief  at  all  is  obtained.— (P.  48,  49.) 
Mr.  Travers  lias  remarked,  that  "  there  are  inflamma- 
tions, which  assume  a  chronic  character  in  their  com- 
mencement, evidently  depending  on  a  state  of  atony, 
of  very  partial  extent,  void  of  pain,  and  scarcely  pos- 
sessing any  sign  of  inflammation  except  the  congestion 
of  the  vessels,  or,  if  any,  so  feebly  marked  as  to  en- 
courage us  to  disregard  them  in  the  treatment.  In 
such  cases  a  single  stimulus  will  often  restore  the 
healthy  action  at  once.  The  vinous  tincture  of  opium 
has  acquired  a  nostrum-like  importance  from  its  re- 
storative operation  in  such  cases ;  a  virtue,  I  believe, 
not  proper  to  it.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  zinc,  or  the 
lunar  caustic  solution,  or  water  impregnated  with 
calomel,  or  a  minute  portion  of  the  citrine  ointment, 
or  any  other  stimulant,  would  do  as  much." — (Synop- 
sis, be.  p.  252.) 

Whenever  the  patient  can  easily  bear  a  moderate 
degree  of  light,  Scarpa  directs  all  coverings  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  eyes,  except  a  shade  of  green  or  black 
silk.  A  brighter  light  should  be  gradually  admitted 
into  the  chamber  every  day,  so  that  the  eyes  may  be 
come  habituated  as  soon  as  possible  lo  the  open  day- 
light; for,  as  Scarpa  truly  slates,  nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  prolong  and  increase  the  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  eyes,  than  keeping  them  unnecessarily 
long  in  a  dark  situation,  or  covered  with  compresses 
and  bandages. 

Dr.  Vetch  has  such  a  dislike  to  the  plan  of  covering 
the  eye,  that  he  never  sutlers  a  shade  to  be  worn,  con- 
ceiving that,  in  conjunctival  inflammation,  it  always 
does  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  preventing  a  free  ex- 
posure of  the  eye  to  a  temperate  atmosphere. — (On 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  17.) 

Besides  the  common  remedies  for  inflammation, 
there  are  some  very  powerful  means  which  may  be 
employed  for  the  relief'of  particular  states  of  ophthal- 
my with  great  effect.  Thus,  as  the  latter  author  has 
observed,  by  means  of  hyosciamus,  belladonna,  and 
stramonium  (see  Belladonna),  the  important  structure 
of  the  iris  m«y  be  secured  from  injury,  at  the  same 
time  that  other  measures  are  adopted  for  checking  the 
inflammation.  Such  medicines  may  even  be  applied, 
as  a  mechanical  force,  for  detaching  any  recent  ad- 
hesion.— (Op.  cit.p.  18.) 

The  uses  of  the  argentum  nitratutn  are  also  very 
extensive :  "  the  slightest  application  of  it  in  substance 
(says  Pr.  Vetch)  can  often  remove  the  highest  degree 
of  morbid  sensibility  to  light,  and  instantaneously  re- 
store quietude  to  the  organ  ;  it  can  prevent  incipient 
changes,  and  obviate  advanced  ones ;  and  may  also  be 
used  in  solution  as  a  valuable  sedative." 

The  mention  of  so  stimulating  and  active  a  sub- 
stance as  the  nitrate  of  silver  having  a  sedative  effect 
may  excite  surprise;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
and  well  illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  several  dis- 
eases.—(See  Cornea  and  Iris.)  As  another  modern 
writer  correctly  states,  it  is  remarkable  that  even  the 
weaker  forms  of  medicated  lotions  irritate,  and  none 
more  than  such  as  contain  opium.  The  relief  afforded 
by  anodyne  fomentations  in  general  is  very  various. 
"  I  have  known  them  (says  Mr.  Travers)  objected  to 
as  painful,  and  patients  inquire  if  they  might  not  sub- 
stitute warm  water  for  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium, 
and  infusions  of  poppy  and  hemlock.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  especially  to  painful  herpetic  cutane- 
ous affections,  and  acutely  irritable  ulcers.  Upon 
these  a  solution  of  opium  often  acts  as  a  stimulant  and 
augments  pain,  while  the  lunar  caustic  solution  as 
often  assuages  it."    At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Travers 
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admits,  that  exceptions  occur,  and  that  he  has  met 
with  cases, "in  which  no  other  application  than  the 
aqueous  solution  of  opium  could  he  borne."  lie  has 
also  known  the  vapour  of  laudanum  afford  the  most 
marked  relief  to  the  irritability  to  light  accompanying 
strumous  ophthalmy.—  {Syywpsis  of  the  Disease's  of 
the  Eye,  p.  251.) 

According  to  Dr.  Vetch,  it  is  impossible  in  cases  of : 
conjunctival  ophthalmia,  to  possess  an  application  of 
greater  efficacy  than  the  undiluted  liquor  plumbi  suh- 
acetatis,  for  altering  the  morbid  and  purulent  stale  of 
that,  membrane  :  he  also  describes  nicotiana,  exter- 
nally employed,  as  a  narcotic  and  astringent,  of  singu- 
lar service  in  lessening  the  pain  and  tumefaction. — (P. 
J9.)  However,  the  discordance  among  the  best  writers 
about  the  effects  of  favourite  local  applications,  would 
lead  me  to  enjoin  rather  attention  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  treatment,  than  confidence  in  the  supe- 
rior efficacy  of  any  particular  drug  or  composition.  As 
also  the  local  applications  should  vary  in  the  different 
stages  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  no  single  one  will 
always  be  right.  If  Beer  had  delivered  no  observa- 
tions of  greater  importance  than  his  condemnation 
of  Bates's  camphorated  lotion,  and  his  praise  of 
other  styptic  stimulating  applications,  his  remarks 
would  be  of  little  value;  but  as  he  has  pointed  out  the 
different  stages  of  purulent  ophthalmia  in  a  very  cor- 
rect manner,  and  adapted  his  remedies  to  these  various 
states  of  the  disease,  his  information  comprehends 
scientific  principles,  and  becomes  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  same  praise  belongs  also  to  Dr.  Vetch's  observa- 
,  tions  on  purulent  ophthalmy,  who,  in  some  points, 
both  of  the  description  of  the  complaint  and  its  treat- 
ment, has  surpassed  Beer. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  ophthalmy,  Beer's  classi- 
fication is  very  comprehensive.  According  to  the  si- 
tuations in  which  ophthalmic  inflammation  first  origi- 
nates, he  proposes  a  general  division  of  it  into  three 
forms,  as  suggested  by  some  of  the  older  writers:  viz. 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  blcpharophthalmitis  ; 
inflammation  of  the  parts  between  the  orbit  and  globe 
of  the  eye;  and,  lastly,  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  it- 
self, or  ophthalmitis.  He  observes,  however,  that 
these  distinctions  seem  to  assign  a  considerable  extent 
to  the  original  seat  of  the  affection ;  for  the  expression 
inflammation  of  the  eyelids  can  only  denote  a  case  in 
which  the  disorder  begins  at  once  in  all  the  parts  com- 
posing the  eyelids,  in  the  same  way,  inflammation 
of  tin-  parts  between  the  eyeball  and  orbit  appears  to 
signify,  that  all  those  parts  constitute  the  original 
sphere  of  the  complaint;  while  inflammation  of  the 
eyeball  seems  to  denote  that  the  disorder  has  begun  at 
once  in  all  the  textures  of  which  this  organ  is  com- 
posed. But,  fortunately,  as  Beer  remarks,  the  extent 
of  the  original  seat  of  genuine  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  eye  is  seldom  thus  considerable:  being  mostly 
restricted  to  particular  textures,  from  which  it  first 
spreads  farther  only  when  neglected  or  injudiciously 
treated.  Hence,  certain  subdivisions  of  the  complaint 
are  necessary;  and,  accordingly,  Beer  subdivides  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  first,  into  the  erysipelatous, 
or  blcpharophthalmitis  erysipclatosa,  which  com- 
mences in  the  integuments  of  these  parts.  Secondly, 
into  that  which  originates  at  the  edges  of  the  palpi- 
bra;,  in  the  conjunctiva  lining  these  parts  and  the 
Meibomian  glands,  and  which  Beer  denominates  glan- 
dular inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  or  bUpharophlhal- 
milis  glandulosa;  a  case  described  by  writers  under 
an  infinite  number  of  names,  and  often  confounded 
with  complaints  of  a  totally  different  nature.  Thirdly, 
when  the  effects  of  the  inflammation  are  confined  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  eyelid,  it  constitutes  the  disease 
termed  the  inflammatory  stye,  or  hordeolum,  which 
Beer  says  is  rarely  a  simple  inflammation,  but  compli- 
cated with  a  scrofulous  habit;  a  proposition  which  I 
think  will  not  receive  any  credit  in  England.  Fourthly, 
as  there  is  one  more  form  of  inflammation  of  the  eye- 
lids, Beer  gives  it  the  name  of  the  erysipelatous  swell- 
ing of  the  corner  of  the  eye,  or  anchylops  crysipclalosa, 
which  affects  the  skin  of  the  inner  canthus  imme- 
diately over  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  name  here  sug- 
gested expresses  precisely  the  seat  of  the  inflammation, 
and,  as  Beer  thinks,  will  tend  to  prevent  the  case  from 
being  mistaken  for  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Inflammation  of  the  parts  in  the  orbit  Comprehends, 
first,  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  gland;  secondly, 
inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  a  disorder  which 


begins  in  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct,  and  gene- 
rally extends  with  great  rapidity  over  all  the  excreting 
parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs;  and,  thirdly,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  the  eiuanthis 
inflammtitiiria. 

in  the  same  way  inflammations  of  the  eyeball  admit 
of  a  classification,  which  is  of  the  highest  practical 
importance,  first,  into  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  the  ophthalmitis  iriisi/ii- 
latosa,  which  denotes  that  form  of  the  disorder  which 
is  at  first  entirely  confined  to  the  membrane  connecting 
together  the  eyelids  and  eyeball.  Second!] 
flammation  of  the  outer  textures  of  the  eyeball,  the 
ophthalmitis  externa,  originating  in  the  cornea  ami 
sclerotica.  Thirdly,  into  inflammation  of  the  innermost 
textures  of  the  eyeball,  the  ophthalmitis  mi,  n,a,  u  inch 
has  two  forms  highly  necessary  to  be  recollected  In 
practice;  for  the  inflammation  may  begin  Immediately 
in  the  retina,  choroides,  the  membrane  ofvitreoui  hu- 
mour, &c.  and  spread  from  these  textures  to  all  the  reel 
of  the  eyeball,  being  named  true  internal  inft<> 
of  the  eyeball,  or  ophthalmitis  interna  vera,  and  thus 
discriminated  from  another  case,  which  is  originally 
seated  in  the  iris,  the  adjoining  corpus  ciliare,  the  lens 
and  its  capsule,  and  afterward  extends  from  these  parts 
to  the  more  deeply-situated  coats,  anil  to  the  texture 
of  the  vitreous  humour.  This  last  form  of  internal 
inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is  named,  both  by  Schmidt 
and  Beer,  iritis.  The  classification  then  embraces  a 
view  of  the  different  forms  of  ophthalmy,  as  modified 
by  constitutional  causes ;  as  the  effect  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases,  measles,  small-pox,  jfcc ;  and 
as  a  complication  of  certain  cachexia;,  like  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  scurvy. 

Although  I  have  thus  given  a  brief  delineation  of 
Beer's  classification  of  ophthalmic  inflammations,  it  is 
not  my  design,  in  the  subsequent  columns,  to  enter 
into  a  full  consideration  of  every  particular  case  above 
enumerated:  first,  because  the  limits  of  this  volume 
will  not  permit  me  to  do  so;  and,  secondly,  because 
some  of  these  cases  have  been  already  considered  in 
other  parts  of  the  work. — (Sec  Lachrymal  Organs.) 

Common  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids.  This  form  of 
disease  is  said  by  Beer  to  affect  the  upper  much  more 
frequently  than  the  lower  eyelid,  because  the  former 
obviously  has  a  larger  surface  exposed  to  injuries  from 
without;  nor  does  the  complaint  always  spread  to  the 
latter.  From  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  a  very  red, 
tense,  painful  swelling  arises,  attended  with  heat, 
throbbing,  and  a  great  deal  of  tenderness  when  touched 
It  gradually  extends  over  the  whole  eyelid;  but  seems 
to  be  plainly  bounded  by  the  edge  of  the  orbit.  The 
motion  of  the  eyelid  is  always  more  or  less  obstructed, 
and,  at  length,  when  the  inflammation  has  reached  its 
greatest  degree,  it  is  completely  prevented.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  comprehending  why,  when  the  in- 
flammation has  become  severe,  the  eye  should  be  ex- 
cessively dry,  and  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient to  move  the  eyelid  should  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable pain,  and  of  a  sensation  as  if  some  sharp 
extraneous  substances  lay  under  the  lid;  for,  at  this 
period,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is  already  severely 
inflamed,  and,  consequently,  the  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  Meibomian  glands  is  immediately  stopped 
by  the  inflammation  itself,  while  that  of  the  tears 
is  interrupted  partly  by  the  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  and  partly 
by  the  effect  of  the  sympathetic  connexion  existing 
between  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelid  and  that  of 
the  eyeball.  To  this  last  cause,  viz.  sympathy,  Beer 
refers  the  supervening  dryness  and  shrivelling  up  of 
the  lachrymal  papilla?,  as  well  as  the  apparent  closure 
of  the  puncta  lachryinalia,  and  the  uneasy  dry  state 
of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  Hence,  also,  the  dryness 
of  the  adjacent  nostril,  and  a  very  disagreeable  smell 
of  dust,  obliging  the  patient  to  sneeze  repeatedly, 
which  act  is  constantly  attended  with  a  great  increase 
of  pain  in  the  swelling,  a  transient  shooting  of  it  to  the 
eye  and  head,  and  a  sensation  as  if  flashes  of  light  were 
elicited  within  the  eyeball ;  a  kind  of  hallucination, 
technically  named  pholopsia.  As  the  original  seat  of 
the  inflammation  is  alreadv  extensive,  one  may  readily 
understand,  says  Beer,  why  the  affection  in  its  first 
stage,  particularly  when  neglected  or  badly  treated, 
should  frequently  give  rise  to  some  febrile  disturbance 
of  the  system. 
In  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  or  that  of  suppura- 
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,,|i  follows  when  the  inflammation  is  violent 

;,,„i  IM,i M  dispersed,  matter  forms  with  the  annexed 

mini  ni  symptoms  The  redness  suddenly  increase* 
very  much,  the  eyelid  becoming  of  a  brownuh-red, 
.ml  laaii)  "i  a  purplish-red  colour.  Tlie  iwelling  be- 
comeamore  prominent,  and  preaenla  a  eonical  emi- 
nence, eithei  in  the  midd i  the  eyelid  or  close  to  the 

outi  r  01 r  <  minus.    The  pain  is  Irregular,  ami  of 

a  stinging,  burning  kind,  a  throbbing  being  felt  only  in 
the  deeper  pan  of  the  tumour.    At  length  tlie  swelling 
hat  sotWand  less  sensible  at  its  most 
projecting  point.    The  secretion  from  the  Meibomian 
ami  lachrymal  glands,  which,  In  the  first  stage  oi  the 
was  suppressed,  Is  now  quite  re-established, 
bul  more  copiously  than  in  the  healthy  state.    During 
sleep,  .1  quantity  of  mucus  accumulates  between  the 
glues  Iheaa  together.    An  extra 
ordinary  sensation  of  cold  ami  heaviness  is  felt  all 
about  toe  Bye.    Ultimately,  the  moat  prominent  point 
ol  the  iwelling  presents  a  pale-red  colour,  followed  by 
n  yellowish  livid  tinge.    As  the  abscess  is  now  com- 
pletely formed,  the  fluctuation  of  matter  can  be  plainly 

felt.  —  I  Urn;  0.    1,    D.  989,  *•<?.) 

According  to  the  same  author,  nothing  very  par- 
ttculai  Is  known  respecting  the  causes  of  the  preceding 
form  of  itnhthalmlc  inflammation,  and,  with  the  cx- 
ception  "I  blows,  be  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
precise  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis.  If  the  treatment  be 
neglected  or  Injudicious,  the  inflammation  may  sud- 
o  violent  as  to  produce  in  weak  subjects 
gangrenous  mischief.  Hut  when  the  case  is  properly 
managed  in  its  first  stage,  the  second,  or  that  of  sup- 
puration, never  ensues;  yet,  says  Beer,  the  curative 
measures  musl  be  decisive,  and  no  lime  wasted  on  tri- 
fling means,  though  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
•  ■instil ut When  die  inflammation  subsides  fa- 
vourably, no  vestiges  of  it  remain,  and  even  the  red- 
nicfa  is  the  latest  In  disappearing,  completely 
goes  oil  mi  a  few  days,  and  the  function  of  the  eyelid 
pei iiit  again. 

[f  gangrene  and  sloughing  take  place,  the  outer  cover- 
ings of  the  eyelid  are  quite  destroyed,  and  the  conse- 
quences  are  an  Incurable  everslon  of  the  part  (see  Ec- 
tr opium),  01  a  liare-eye  (see  Lagophthalmua).  When 
suppuration  li:i|>|M'ns  favourably,  the  abscess  some- 
lonis  breaks  very  well  of  itself  in  the  upper  eyelid; 
but,  according  to  Beer,  this  does  not  readily  occur  on 
the  lower  one,  nor  without  the  formation  of  sinuses, 
which  sometimes  run  quite  into  the  orbit.  After  the 
abscess  has  bunt,  or  been  opened,  the  part  heals  up 
with  great  celerity  in  favourable  constitutions,  but 
►lowly  mi  others;  vermilion  granulations  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  a  cicatrix  follows  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  When  the  abscess  is  very  large, 
however,  and  bursts  of  itself,  the  upper  eyelid  con- 
tinues  for   some    time  very   much   weakened.     If  the 

collection  of  matter  l>e  neglected,  or  wrongly  treated, 
or  the  subjeci  be  unhealthy,  or  the  disease  be  aggra- 
vate! by  the  effects  of  a  damp  atmosphere,  hurtful  food, 
severe  mental  trouble,  wet  poultices,  or  too  long  con- 
lim  in.  nl  of  the  matter,  then,  says  Beer,  llstul.-e  are  apt 

to  lie  produced,  si times  complicated  with  necrosis 

oi  the  bone,  the  certain  effects  of  which  are  some  per- 
manenl  and  mostly  Incurable  disease  of  the  eyelid,  and 
Impairment  of  its  functions:  1st.  A  closure  of  the  la- 
chrymal  canals  with  a  permanent  stillicidium.  2.  A 
complete  obliteration  of  the  same  iuIihs,  with  an  in- 
curable  stillicidium.    :t.  A  prolapsus  of  the  upper  eye- 

hd.  ir listention  of  the  akin  by  the  long  confinement 

oi  the  matter.  4.  Inversion  of  the  edge  "of  the  eyelid, 
tioni  a  shrinking  of  its  cartilage.  5.  Eversion  of  the 
eyelid,  ami  hare  eye,  from  loss  of  akin. 

\-  in  this  species  of  inflammation  the  organ  ofsi"lu 
cannot  well  be  affected,  unless  the  disorder  extend  it- 
self very  much,  the  exclusion  of  air  and  light  is  here 
bul  ol  little  use,  I, men  compresses  well  wet  with  very 
mid  water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  are  to  be  applied  • 

and,  while  the  t plain)  is  local,  leeches  are  to  be 

used  :  bul  If  the  constitution  be  threatened  with  febrile 
symptoms,  then  Beer  urges  the  necessity  of  venesec- 
tion, low  diet,  purgatives,  and  general  antiphlogistic 
measures.— (£.  i.  p.  275.) 

In  the  second  stage,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
points,  Iteer  slates,  thai  the  case  is  to  be  treated  like 
■nj  other  con n  abscess.  When  the  matter  is  situ- 
ated in  tlie  middle  ol  the  upper  eyelid,  not  far  beneath. 


the  skin,  the  abscess  may  be  allowed  to  burst  of  itself, 
especially  if  the  patient  have  a  great  dread  of  the 
knife.  But  if  the  matter  lie  near  the  outer  or  inner 
caiithus,  it  should  be  let  out  with  a  lancet  as  soon  as 
its  fluctuation  is  quite  distinct,  the  incision  being  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle. 
When  fistula;  or  gangrene  have  already  taken  place, 
the  treatment  should  be  like  that  which  is  applicable 
to  the  same  kind  of  mischief  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
skin. 

Erysipelatous  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids  usually 
affects  both  these  parts  together,  very  seldom  only  the 
upper  one,  and  never  the  lower  alone.  When  also 
both  are  affected,  the  disorder  always  presents  itself  in 
Ihe  greatest  degree  in  the  upper  eyelid.  A  pale,  yel- 
low ish-red,  seemingly  transparent,  shining  swelling 
arises  from  the  edges  of  tlie  eyelids,  and  rapidly  ex-  . 
tends  itself  without  any  determinate  boundary,  the 
faint-red  colour  being  gradually  lost  upon  the  eyebrow 
above,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  the  cheek  below. 
When  the  inflamed  part  is  gently  touched,  the  redness 
disappears,  bul  only  for  a  moment.  At  length  the 
swelling  towards  the  margins  of  the  eyelids  becomes 
exceedingly  soft,  and  feels  like  a  vesicle  that  has  been 
raised  by  a  blistering  plaster.  The  pain  is  inconsider- 
able, not  attended  with  throbbing,  but  rather  with  a 
sense  of  heat  and  stiffness ;  when  the  part  is  slightly 
touched,  the  patient  experiences  a  lancinating  sensa- 
lion  in  it.  Its  temperature  is  not  much  increased. 
The  secretions  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  lachrymal 
gland,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils  are  niuch^^ 
augmented.  In  a  strong  subject,  the  disorder,  if  ge-^B 
nuine  and  idiopathic,  is  not  productive  of  any  consti- 
tutional disturbance;  but  in  had  habits,  and  weak  fe- 
males and  children,  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  fever. 
However,  when  the  complaint  partakes  of  the  phleg- 
monous character,  and  is  badly  treated,  the  general 
symptoms  are  occasionally  very  severe  at  the  change 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage,  and  the  case  may 
then  terminate  in  a  gangrenous  kind  of  suppuration. 
In  irritable,  delicate  children,  says  Beer,  when  the  dis- 
ease spreads  over  the  face,  the  case  requires  the  most 
skilful  treatment  to  prevent  a  disastrous  termination. 

In  strong  persons,  the  second  stage  of  this  disorder 
rarely  ends  in  a  manifest  suppuration,  but  is  rather  in 
an  exudation  of  lymph,  which,  becoming  dry,  forms 
small,  delicate,  branny  scales,  in  the  composition  of 
which  the  desquamated  cuticle  has  also  a  considerable 
share.  In  other  instances,  vesications  of  various  sizes 
are  formed  on  the  erysipelatous  surface,  and  burst, 
and  discharge  a  fluid,  which  is  converted  into  yellowish 
scabs.  , 

According  to  Beer,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  is  particu- 
larly prone  to  erysipelatous  inflammation.  He  con- 
siders the  sudden  effect  of  a  cold  blast  of  air,  or  of 
very  cold  water  upon  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  while  in 
a  state  of  free  perspiration,  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  its  being  attacked  with  erysipelas,  particularly  in 
weak  subjects.  He  states,  however,  that  the  complaint 
may  be  occasioned  by  the  sling  of  bees,  wasps,  and 
other  insects ;  accidents,  which,  when  the  stings  are 
not  extracted,  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  violent  and 
dangerous  general  inflammation  of  the  eyelid,  not  un- 
fiequently extending  in  a  perilous  degree  to  the  eyeball 
itself.— (B.  1,  p.  281.) 

With  resard  to  the  prognosis,  no  other  case  of  oph- 
thalmic inflammation  so  frequently  subsides  without 
the  aid  of  surgery  as  this,  provided  the  constitution  be 
healthy  and  strong;  and  when  the  complaint  is  resolved 
in  its  first  stage,  the  vestiges  of  it  afterward  are  as  little 
as  those  consequent  to  common  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids. 

The  second  stage,  however  wel!  treated,  is  followed 
for  a  long  time  by  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  skin  to 
the  impression  of  cold  damp  air,  and  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  relapses.  If,  when  the  cuticle  peels  off,  a 
patient  of  weak  constitution  sit  in  a  current  of  damp 
cold  air,  or  try  to  wash  away  the  scales  and  scabs  with 
cold  water,  Beer  states  that  an  ^edematous  affection  of 
the  eyelid  will  be  produced,  which  is  often  very  obsti- 
nate, and  apt  to  occasion  a  temporary  inversion  of  the 
cilia  i  Trichiasis),  or  a  similar  state  of  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid  {En  tropin  m).  And  he  observes,  that  when  from 
neglect  or  bad  treatment  an  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  eyelid  terminates  in  suppuration,  the  abscess  is 
not  like  a  common  one,  but  the  matter  rapidly  makes 
its  way  out  through  several  openings  in  the  already 
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partially  disorganized  skin,  and,  In  general,  this  state 
:s  followed  by  ill-conditioned  tedious  ulcerations, 
whereby  a  good  deal  of  skin  is  always  destroyed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  all  those  consequences 
may  be  produced,  which  have  been  described  as  liable 
to  take  place  from  the  second  or  suppurative  stage  of 
common  inflammation  of  the  eyelid.  Gangrene  and 
sloughing  may  even  occur,  when  erysipelas  of  the 
eyelids  is  brought  on  by  the  unreinoved  sling  of  an 
insect,  and  efficient  treatment  is  delayed. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Beer  in  the  first 
stage  consists  in  the  application  of  cold  water  ;  and  he 
remarks,  that  exposure  of  the  part  for  a  time  to  a  cool, 
moist,  but  in  other  respects  pure,  atmosphere  will  often 
suffice  for  the  removal  of  the  complaint.  When,  how- 
ever, the  disorder  increases  and  assumes  a  phlegmon- 
ous character,  the  directions  given  for  the  treatment 
of  common  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

In  the  second  stage  of  erysipelas  of  the  eyelids,  Beer 
praises  the  good  effects  of  a  mild,  dry  air,  of  an  equal 
temperature,  and  recommends  covering  the  parts  with 
a  light  bandage,  under  which  are  to  be  put  well- 
warmed  linen  compresses,  which,  for  weak  persons, 
should  be  sprinkled  with  camphor;  or  he  directs  the 
eyelids  to  be  covered  with  bags  of  aromatic  herbs; 
generally  a  very  favourite  plan  with  Beer,  whenever 
he  objects  to  moist  applications.  In  such  individuals, 
he  observes  that  the  cure  will  be  promoted  by  gentle 
diaphoretic  medicines,  with  which,  when  the  debility 
is  very  great,  camphor  should  be  joined.  In  this  country, 
^Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is  treated 
ciccording  to  the  principles  applicable  to  other  cases  of 
erysipelas,  with  cold  applications,  leeches,  purgatives, 
antiinonials,  and,  if  necessary,  venesection.  Should 
an  abscess  form,  the  same  treatment  is  proper  as  in  the 
second  stage  of  common  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Glandular  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids  is  considered 
by  Beer  as  the  disease  of  which  all  the  various  cases 
of  purulent  ophthalmy  are  only  modifications,  which 
he  describes  under  the  names  of  idiopathic  catarrhal 
ophthalmy ;  idiopathic  catarrhal-rheumatic  ophthalmy ; 
and  blepliaroblennorrhoza,  or  ophthalmo-blenorrhma. 
The  two  latter  terms  comprehend  the  purulent  oph- 
thalmy of  infants,  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  the  go- 
norrhoea! ophthalmy,  &c. 

Glandular  Inflammation  of  the  Eyelids,  Beer  knew 
very  well,  was  so  far  a  defective  term,  that  it  seemed 
to  imply  merely  an  affection  of  the  Meibomian  and 
mucous  glands  of  those  paits,  whereas  he  means  to 
express  by  this  name  the  kind  of  inflammation,  of 
which  all  the  cases,  usually  called  in  this  country  puru- 
lent ophthalmies,  are  varieties  and  modifications,  and 
in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  also  particularly  affected. 

■Acute  suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  Conjunctiva, 
divisible  into  the  mild  and  severe  forms,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Travers,  appears,  perhaps,  a  better  name. — 
(Synopsis,  be.  p.  90,  <$-c.)  Dr.  Vetch,  who  also  prefers 
the  general  term  conjunctival  inflammation,  observes, 
that  from  many  internal  and  external  causes,  the  mem- 
brane of  the  conjunctiva  is  liable  to  become  the  seat 
of  inflammation,  more  especially  that  portion  of  it 
which  gives  a  lining  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids. 
The  disease  in  its  general  nature,  he  says,  differs  little 
from  that  which  is  met  with  in  other  parts  having  a 
similar  surface,  as  the  nose,  the  fauces,  the  bronchial 
cells,  and  the  urethra ;  but  the  continuation  of  the 
membrane  forwards  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
eye,  and  the  consequent  liability  of  the  inflammation 
to  affect  this  important  organ,  attach  much  interest  to 
all  the  circumstances  capable  of  producing  it. — (On 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  148.)  In  the  common  gland- 
ular inflammation  of  the  eyelids  described  by  Beer, 
which  seems  to  me  to  correspond  to  the  more  moderate 
forms  of  purulent  ophthalmy  met  with  in  this  country, 
either  the  whole,  or  only  that  part  of  their  edges  which 
is  near  one  or  both  canthi,  is  affected  with  a  very  red, 
hardish,  sensible  swelling,  attended  with  a  violent 
annoying  degree  of  itching.  This  swelling,  Beer  ob- 
serves, does  not  extend  far  over  the  outside  of  the  eyelid 
upwards  or  downwards,  at  most  not  more  than  a  few 
lines;  but  it  spreads  over  the  palpebral  conjunctiva, 
especially  when  neglected  or  badly  treated,  and  the 
constitution  is  weak.  This,  he  says,  can  only  be  dis- 
covered when  the  eyelid  is  everted.  The  farther  the 
swelling  extends  over  the  inside  of  the  eyelid,  the  more 
is  the  motion  of  the  part  obstructed  ;  not  on  account 


of  any  want  of  power  in  the  orbicular  muscle,  but 
from  u  fear  of  the  pain  with  which  every  attempl  to 
move  the  eyelid  is  accompanied.    The  itching  h huh 

continually  distresses  the  patient  more  or  less,  molten 

sui  i  eeded  by  an  irritating  burning  kind  of  pain,  which 
is  particularly  experienced  when  the  eyelids  are  moved 

and  hence  the  patient  is  obliged,  as  n  were,  to  keep  bu 
eye  closed.  While  the  inflammation  is  restricted  to 
the  edges  and  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  Mei- 
bomian glands  situated  under  it,  though  the  secretion 
from  these  glands  is  entirely  stopped,  that  from  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  much  augmented,  and  consequently 
the  disease  is  associated  wnh  a  true  epiphora,  which  is 
seriously  aggravated  whenever  the  eye  is  exposed  to  1 
strong  light.  As  under  these  circumstances,  the  team 
are  not  properly  blended  with  the  Meibomian  secretion, 
they  must  of  course  be  very  irritating  to  the  eye  and 
its  surrounding  parts,  and  less  fitted  for  properly  lubri- 
cating its  surface.  Hence,  the  pain  now  becomes 
burning,  and  not  (infrequently  the  cheek  over  which 
the  tears  run  is  excoriated.  As  soon  as  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids  spreads  farther,  and  begins  to  affect 
the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  the  effusion  of  teat 
the  eye  becomes  prelernaturally  dry,  and  the  patient 
constantly  thinks  that  he  feels  sand  under  the  eyelids, 
which  sensation  is  rendered  alnm.-t  intolerable  by  any 
motion  of  the  eye  or  eyelids.  Children  and  women 
have  so  great  a  dread  of  this  painful  feel,  that  much 
persuasion  is  often  requisite  to  induce  them  to  let  the 
eye  be  properly  examined.  If  the  glandular  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids  attain  a  considerable  degree,  the 
lachrymal  papilla?  shrink,  and  the  puncta  seem 
closed,  which  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  disorder 
hegins  at  the  inner  canthus. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  complaint,  Beer  describes 
the  itching,  burning  sensation,  and  dryness  of  the  eve 
as  undergoing  a  remarkable  diminution,  as  either  the 
canthi,  or  the  whole  extent  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids 
become  more  and  more  moist  and  smeared  with  mucus, 
an  increased  secretion  of  a  purifurm  sebaceous  Jluid 
from  the  Meibomian  glands  being  the  first  symptom 
denoting  the  commencement  of  the  second  stage  of  the 
inflammation.  As  this  mucous  secretion  is  not  mixed 
wnh  an  adequate  quantity  of  tears,  it  inspissates  in 
the  form  of  white,  thin,  delicate  layers,  which  from 
time  to  time  cover  the  cornea,  and  make  the  patient 
very  apprehensive  of  becoming  blind,  as  the  flame  of 
a  candle  in  the  evening,  and  other  objects,  appear  to 
him  more  or  less  concealed  by  a  dense  mist.  When 
under  these  circumstances,  however,  the  eyelids  are 
repeatedly  and  briskly  moved,  or  the  eye  is  wiped  these 
appearances  soon  go  off,  the  flakes  of  mucus  being  re- 
moved from  the  conrea.  These  accumulations  of 
thickened  mucus,  Beer  remarks,  are  apt  to  be  most 
frequent  and  troublesome  some  time  after  a  meal ;  and 
the  eyelids  become  so  firmly  glued  together  during 
sleep  with  yellowish  crusts,  that  when  the  patient 
awakes  in  the  morning,  it  is  not  til)  after  a  great  deal 
of  washing  and  bathing  of  his  eyes  with  warm  water 
that  he  is  able  to  open  them  again.  Tin-  abovede- 
scribed  change  in  the  quantity  and  qualilv  of  the 
secreted  matter  as  already  mentioned,  indicates  the 
first  period  of  the  second  stage  ;  for  Beer  wishes  it  to 
be  particularly  noticed,  that  here,  as  in  all  inflamma- 
tions of  mucous  membranes,  the  second  slaue  of  the 
disorder  has  three  periods,  to  which  the  practitioner 
cannot  he  too  attentive. 

This  moibid  secretion  of  a  mucous  sebaceous  matter 
does  not  continue  long  unattended  with  other  effects; 
and  very  soon  the  peculiar  appearances  of  suppuration 
are  seen,  at  the,  same  time  that  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyelids  becomes  more  considerably  swelled,  and  a  dis- 
charge lakes  place,  not  only  from  the  canthi  or  margins 
of  the  eyelids,  but  from  the  whole  of  the  thickened 
villous  suiface  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  and 
which  discharge  is  distinguishable  at  first  view  from 
the  mucus,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  accumulated  in 
much  smaller  quantity  only  between  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  and  at  the  canthi.  It  is  now  no  longer  white, 
but  yellow,  completely  like  pus,  with  which  it  is  in 
reality  blended;  and  so  viscid  is  it,  that  the  crusts 
which  collect  on  the  eyelids  in  the  night-time,  cannot 
be  removed  without  pulling  the  eyelashes  away  with 
them.  Sometimes,  says  Beer,  at  the  moment  of  sup- 
puration, minute  pustules,  which  are  scarcely  distin- 
guishable, form  either  at  the  canthi  or  alnnj;  the  edges 
of  the  eyelids,  and  are  soon  buisl  by  the  constant  liic- 
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Jon  of  the  part*.    These  pustules  indicate  the  second 

or  suppurative  perwd  of  the  second  stage  of  the  case, 

Ither  merely  the  canthus,  or  the  whole  of  the 

,,,,- of  Ihe  eyelid  constantly  becomes  excoriated, 

ii  us  and  purulent  matter,  the  sore  fretted 
10  severely  on  exposure  to  (he  air,  par- 
lo  iw  h  at  contains  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
:  I  gas  and  nitrogen,  thai  the  patient  Is  afraid 
Of  opening  his  eye.     When  the  paiient  neglects  him- 
self, and  continues  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  these 
exeoriatlona  of  the  skin  occurring  in  the  suppurative 
always  mote  extensive;  nay,they  sometimes 
spread  over  the  lower  eyelid  and  down  the  cheek. 

At  length,  after  the  excoriations  have  lasted,  perhaps, 
several  weeks,  the  suppurative  process  is  checked  and 
-  ,i  either  by  surgical  treatment,  or  accidental 
favourable  cln  umatancea,  as  change  of  regimen,  wea- 
ther, climate,  tc,  anil  then  the  excoriations  imitiedl- 
miniab.     However,  a  inoihld    secretion  Irom 
the  Meibomian  glandl  still  continues,  making  the  third 
,  o*d  stage,  and  is  apt  to  become  habit- 
ual. If  not  rectified  hy  art,  or  removed  by  the  effect  of 
accidental  favourable  circumstances,  when  it  changes 

bins I  dlsu  barge,  and  then  terminates. 

Beer  refers  the  causes  of  glandular  inflammation 
of  thr  eyelids,  or  simple  purulent  ophthalmy,  to  the  tm 
mediate  operation  of  various  stimuli  actum  chemically 
u| the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  and  upon  the  exposed  fol- 
licles of  the  glands  of  the  eyelid  towards  the  inner  can- 
thus.  Hence,  says  he,  when  many  men  are  living 
together  In  a  polluted,  noxious  air,  impregnated  with 
extraneous  substances,  this  form  of  inflammation  is 
Ibund  to  occur  even  iii  the  strongest  constitutions  with 
such  frequency,  that  it  seems  as  If  it  were  epidemic. 
And,  according  to  Iteer,  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disease  will  he  found  to  lie  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
inn  most  frequent  occasion  of  it,  he  observes,  is  un- 
Eleanllness,  as  washing  the  eyes  with  foul  water,  &c. 
At  tlie  same  time,  lie  seems  aware  that  this  explana- 
tion would  not  of  il^elt'  he  always  unite  satisfactory ; 
for  lie  adds,  that  although  under  the  above  circum- 
i,..  constitution,  no  sex,  nor  age  Ib  spared,  there 

must  he  some  particular  condition  which  is  conducive 

to  the  disorder,  or  at  all  events  to  its  more  rapid  and 

severe  course,  and  the  quick  extension  of  the  Iiitlam 
iiiaiion  in  certain  \X\A\\  IdualS,  winch  condition,  he  sup 

yioses,  must  depend  either  upon  weakness  of  constitu 
lion,  or  upon  excessive  Irritability,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
vulnerability  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Beer 
in.il.es  no  mention  of  the  effect  of  damp  nocturnal  air 
in  warm  countries  as  giving  origin  to  purulent  oph- 
thalniy,  so  much  insisted  upon  hy  Asalini  and  Dr. 
Vetch;  hut  which  doctrine,  in   reference  to  the  origin 

of  puruleni  ophthalmies  in  England,  I  think. completely 

falls;  and   what    is  still   more  worthy  of  notice,  Beer 

never  attempts  to  explain  the  propagation  of  the  disease 

ifectlous  nature.     It  Is  observed  hy  Dr.  Vetch. 

that  the  history  of  all  diseases  originating  from  some 
particular  impression  received  from  ihe  atmosphere, 
hut  eapable  when  formed  of  propagating  themselves 
by  conn  red   particularly  difficult;    be- 

cause the  same  circumstances,  Which  favour  the  com- 
munication by  contagion,  produce  also  a  predisposition 
t"  be  a<  ted  upon  by  the  more  general  causes  existing  in 
the  atmosphere     The  principal  cause  which  gives 

id    opportunity   to   the  action    of    contagion, 

Is  the  crowding  individuals  together  into  too  limited 

The  same  circumstance  Dr.  Vetch  has  seen 

give  a  predisposition  to  discuses  of  an  epidemic,  hut 

mtagious  nature;  and  hence  he  infers,  that  it 
may  produce  the  sain.-  predisposition  to  diseases,  which 
are  both  contasious  and  atmospheric. — "The  appear 
an.  i  of  ophthalmia  anion"  the  en  ws  of  ships  and  in  bar- 
racks was  often  met  wlih  long  before  the  late  destruc- 
tive and  Virulent  disease  (presently  to  be  described), 
In  the  ai  my,  such  anophthalmia  has  extended  to  whole 

Its,  without  any  appearance  of  (he  disease 
anion- tin-  inhabit  ants  of  the  neighbourhood;  and  while 
iurse  which  subsists  among  the  men, as 
to  washing  In  Die  same  water,  usinn  the  sanid  towels, 
and  sleeping  more  than  one  in  a  bed,  readily  accounts 
for   the   rapid   extension   of  Ihe  disease    in'  die  same 

■!  thr  excessive  crowding  together  Of  men  will 

often  of  itself  engender  Inflammation  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva."—(tin  Disease*  oftke  Eyes,  p.  171.)  I  believe, 
With  respect  to  the  causes  of  all  purulent  ophthalmies! 
our  present  knowledge  will  permit  us  to  venture  no 


farther  tnan  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  observations, 
which  is,  that  they  originate  epidemically,  but  probably 
multiply  both  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  infectious 
matter  of  the  disease  being  inadvertently  applied  in  va- 
rious ways  to  the  eyelids  of  other  persons.  This 
species  of  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  is  rarely  met 
with  by  the  surgeon  in  its  first  stage,  because  only  very 
timorous  patients  then  seek  medical  advice ;  and  most 
individuals,  who  feel  in  other  respects  well,  relieve 
themselves  by  washing  the  eyes  with  cold  water,  and 
applying  cold  poultices,  made  of  bread-crumb  softened 
in  water.  Besides,  when  the  disease  is  not  very  se- 
vere, it  frequently  subsides  of  itself;  as  in  a  favourable 
constitution,  a  better  air  is  sometimes  capable  of  re- 
storing the  healthy  state  of  the  eye.  If,  however, 
the  disease  at  its  commencement  should  be  violent,  or 
attack  an  individual  of  very  weak  habit,  Beer  slates 
that  it  may  immediately  affect  not  only  the  Meibo- 
mian glands,  but  ihe  perichondrium  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  eyelid,  and  produce  an  incurable  entropium, 
which  is  also  sure  of  taking  place  when  the  case  is 
neglected,  and  followed  by  deeply  extending  ulcerative 
mischief.  When  the  complaint  is  strictly  idiopathic, 
it  never  brings  on  any  general  indisposition,  except,  by 
improper  treatment,  it  should  happen  to  be  converted 
into  a  violent  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyelid,  which, 
according  to  Beer,  only  happens  in  weak  subjects,  and 
women  and  children,  whose  skin  is  in  a  very  irritable 
state,  or  when  a  person  of  apparently  good  constitution 
remains  under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which 
tend  to  augment  the  inflammation,  as,  for  instance,  ex- 
posed to  the  air  of  a  stable,  privy,  &c,  in  which  event, 
Beer  describes  the  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  as  being 
quite  of  a  peculiar  description. 

As  for  the  prognosis  in  the  second  stage,  Beer  ob- 
serves, that  if  the  excoriations  at  the  suppurative  pe- 
riod should  spread  all  over  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
compel  the  patient  to  keep  his  eye  incessantly  shut,  a 
partial  adhesion  of  the  eyelids  to  each  other  {avchylo- 
blepharov)  may  be  the  result.  Also,  when,  at  either 
of  the  periods  of  the  secretion  of  mucus,  or  at  that  of 
suppuration,  ihe  patient  is  content  with  merely  soften- 
ing with  warm  water  the  thick  matter  glueing  the  eye- 
lids together,  so  as  just  to  be  able  to  open  his  eye,  and 
does  not  completely  free  the  eyelashes  from  the  crusts, 
clusters  of  hairs  will  project  inwards  (see  Trichiasis), 
whereby  a  secondary  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  eyeball  will  be  excited,  which,  Beer  says,  should 
be  carefully  discriminated  from  a  mere  extension  of 
the  glandular  inflammation  of  the  eyelid.  Such  a  tri- 
chiasis, he  observes,  may  easily  become  incurable, 
when  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  is  seriously  injured  by  the 
depth  of  the  excoriations.  But  if  the  suppurative 
process  be  restricted  chiefly  to  the  canthus,  especially 
the  outer  one  (which  case,  according  to  Beer,  is  not 
unfiequent  in  old,  debilitated  subjects  of  a  relaxed 
constitution),  and  if  the  excoriations  should  deeply  pe- 
netrate the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  this  may  be 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  lower  eyelid  everted. 

As  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  uncleanliness, 
crowded  and  close  places,  &c.  are  considered  by  Beer 
to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the  glandular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  or  simple  purulent  ophthalmy,  one 
of  the  most  important  indications  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  disorder,  seems  to  him  to  be  the  removal  of  these 
hurtful  circumstances.  And  he  declares,  that  if  imme- 
diate attention  be  not  paid  to  such  indication,  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  lo  prevent  a  dangerous  increase  of 
the  disorder.  A  cool  fresh  air,  and  bathing  the  eye 
wilii  cold  water,  or  a  weak  lotion  of  vinegar  and 
water,  Beer  represents  to  be  means  usually  adequate 
to  stifle  this  inflammation  in  its  birth.  In  the  second 
sta-e,  he  says,  the  indication  is  entirely  different. 

But  also  in  the  beginning  of  this  stage,  and  even  at 
its  second  period,  namely,  that  of  suppuration,  taking 
place,  the  disorder,  according  to  Beer,  seems  for  a  short 
time  to  be  benefited  by  the  employment  of  cold  water; 
but  the  consequences  are  rendered  by  such  treatment  a 
great  deal  worse;  for  a  fresh  much  more  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  same  kind  again  takes  place.  At 
the  first  period  of  the  second  stage,  viz.  while  the  se- 
cretion is  a  pure  mucous  and  sebaceous  matter,  Beer 
says,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  such  ex- 
ternal means,  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  veins  and  absorbents.  For  this  purpose  he  recom- 
mends the  following  collynum :  B..  Aq.  rosa?  ?  iv. 
Hydrarg.  oxymur.  gr.  j.  vel  gr.  dimidium.   Mucil.  sem 
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cydon.  3j.  Tinct.  npii  vinos.  3j.  Misce.  This  eye- 
water is  to  be  used  lukewarm  from  four  to  six  times  a 
day,  and  the  eye  afterward  carefully  and  completely 
dried.  No  eye  in  this  slate,  he  says,  will  bear  more 
than  the  proportion  of  one  grain  of  theoxymuriate  of 
quicksilver,  and  only  seldom  more  than  half  a  grain. 

But  as  soon  as  the  suppurative  period  commences, 
attended  with  excoriations,  gentle  astringents,  like  the 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  in  a  solution  of  the  lapis  di- 
vinus  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  should  be  added  to  the 
above  lotion,  for  which  they  may  at  length  be  entirely 
substituted.  And  when  the  suppurative  period  has  ter- 
minated, but  a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus  yet  obsti- 
nately continues,  and  threatens  to  become  habitual,  re- 
course should  be  had  without  the  least  delay  to  one  of 
the  following  eye-salves,  a  bit  of  which,  about  the  size 
of  a  small  pea,  Beer  directs  to  be  smeared  once  a  day  over 
tlie  edgesof  the  eyelids.  B;.  Butyr.  recentis  insulsi  3  ss. 
Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi  gr.  x.  Tutiae  pit.  gr.  vj. 
Misce.  This  ointment,  he  says,  will  sometimes  answer ; 
but,  that  it  is  mostly  necessary  to  use  Janin's  salve, 
composed  as  follows:  R.  Butyri  recentis  insulsi  |ss. 
Hydrargyri  praecipitati  albi  gr.  xv.  Boli  albi  3j.  Misce. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  the  mild  acute  suppura- 
tive inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  not  attended 
with  that  excessive  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  that  intense 
pain,  nor  that  profuse  secretion,  with  which  the  vehe- 
ment acute  form  of  the  disease  is  characterized.  In 
the  treatment,  he  directs  a  solution  of  alum  to  be  early 
substituted  for  emollient  fomentations,  which  he  re- 
commends to  be  freely  used  during  the  acute  period. 
Simple  purging  and  abstinence,  he  says,  are  generally 
sufficient  to  allay  the  febrile  irritation,  which  is  mode- 
rate. Topical  bleedings,  and  blisters,  kept  open  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  are  also  stated  to  be  of  great  efficacy. 
"  When  the  pain  and  irritability  to  light  subside,  and 
the  discharge  becomes  gleely,  the  conjunctiva  pale  and 
flaccid,  tonics,  especially  the  extract  of  bark  and  the 
acids,  do  great  good." — (Synopsis,  Urc.  p.  264.) 

Catarrhal  ophthalmy,  so  called  by  Beer,  is  described 
by  him  as  a  species  of  glandular  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids,  attended  with  n  simultaneous  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  trachea,  &c,  brought 
on  by  particular  states  of  the  weather,  and  attacking 
so  many  persons  at  once,  as  to  appear  epidemic.  The 
prognosis  and  indications  are  the  same  as  those  in 
common  glandular  inflammation  of  the  eyelids;  with 
this  exception,  that  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  affec- 
tion of  other  organs,  and  both  at  the  first  and  second 
periods  of  the  second  stage,  such  remedies  given  as 
operate  powerfully  on  the  mucous  membranes  arid 
skin,  and,  in  general,  during  the  second  stage,  an  equal, 
warm  temperature,  and  gentle  diaphoretics,  with  cam- 
phor, are  highly  beneficial. 

Severe  Purulent  Ophthalmy. — The  Blepharo-blen- 
norrhaa  and  Ophthalmoblcmwrrhxa,  of  Schmidt  and 
Beer;  including  the  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  the  Egyp- 
tian ophthalmy,  the  gonorrheal  ophthalmy,  <$-c. ;  on 
which  varieties,  however,  I  shall  annex  to  this  ac- 
count some  further  particulars,  as  they  relate  to  each 
of  these  cases  individually;  because,  though  the  fol- 
lowing history  contains  an  excellent  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  severe  forms  of  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctiva,  it  leaves  unexplained  some  of  the 
circumstances  on  which  its  varieties  depend. 

The  vehement  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  described  by  Mr.  Travers  as  being 
sudden  in  its  attack  ;  a  feature  in  which  it  particularly 
differs  from  the  milder  cases,  usually  met  with  in 
schools. — (See  Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  321.)  It  is  accom- 
panied with  most  severe  darling  pains;  and  the  upper 
eyelid  is  sometimes  in  a  few  hours  prolonged  upon  the 
cheek,  owing  to  the  infiltration  and  enormous  swelling 
of  the  tissue,  connecting  the  conjunctiva  to  the  tarsus. 
— (Travers,  Synopsis,  $rc.  p.  265.) 

According  to  Beer,  the  modification  of  glandular  in- 
flammation of  the  eyelids,  here  to  be  considered,  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  the  disorder  affecting,  ere  it  is  suspect- 
ed, not  only  the  whole  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye- 
lid, but  also  that  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea.  The  swelling  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is 
described  by  Beer  as  being  unusually  great;  at  first  soft, 
somewhat  elastic,  smooth,  and  readily  bleeding;  but 
afterward,  in  the  second  stage,  hard  and  granulated, 
or,  as  another  writer  says,  it  "  becomes  preternaturally 
vascular,  thickened,  and  scabrous,  or  forms  fleshy  emi- 


nences."— ( Travers,  Synopsis,  S-c.  p.  96.)  The  first 
stage  is  rapidly  over.  At  the  first  period  of  the  second 
stage,  the  secretion  both  of  mucus  and  pus  is  surprisingly 
copious.  First,  the  mucus  is  whitish  and  thin;  but  as 
soon  as  the  suppurative  process  begins,  it  becomes  yel- 
lowish and  thick,  and  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
open  the  eyelids,  it  gushes  out  with  such  force,  and  in 
so  large  a  quantity,  as  frequently  to  cover  in  an  instant 
the  whole  cheek.  Sometimes  this  mixture  of  mucus 
and  matter  contains  light-coloured  streaks  of  blood; 
but  in  worse  cases,  these  streaks  are  dark  and  brown- 
ish, or  else  a  thin  ichor  is  discharged,  in  which  case  the 
progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  that  the  eye  can  sel- 
dom be  saved.  The  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyelids,  especially  of  that  of  the  upper  one,  always  in- 
creases during  the  first  period  of  suppuration,  and, 
when  the  discharge  is  more  ichorous,  the  membrane  is 
more  granulated,  so  that,  if  the  eyelid  be  opened  care- 
lessly, or  during  the  child's  crying,  fits  of  pain,  &c,  the 
whole  tumefied  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  im- 
mediately thrown  outward,  in  the  form  of  ectroplum, 
and  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  to 
turn  the  part  inward  again,  especially  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  already  changed  into  a  hard  sarcomatous 
substance.  While  the  swelling  at  the  inner  surface  of 
the  eyelids  continues  to  increase,  their  outer  surface, 
particularly  that  of  the  upper  one,  becomes  reddened; 
but  the  redness  is  dark-coloured,  inclining  to  brown, 
and  when  the  child  cries  to  blue.  In  children,  the 
whole  cheek  on  the  affected  side  is  very  often  swelled, 
and  sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  even  of  the  nose,  participates  in  the  effects  of 
the  disorder.  Sometimes  at  first,  only  one  eye  is  affect 
ed,  and  the  other  is  afterward  attacked.  And,  ac- 
cording to  Beer,  just  before  the  period  of  suppuration, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  rather  a  profuse  bleed- 
ing to  lake  place  from  the  eye ;  an  event  which,  though 
it  seriously  alarm  the  patents  of  the  child,  or  an  adult 
patient,  is  hailed  by  the  experienced  surgeon  as  a  fa 
vourable  omen  ;  for  in  such  cases,  the  suppuration  is  ge- 
nerally very  mild,  and  not  of  a  destructive  kind,  and  the 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  if  already  present,  soon 
undergoes  a  remarkable  diminution  after  such  hcinor 
rhage,  which  often  occurs  two  or  three  limes.  When, 
during  the  first  very  short  and  transient  stage,  the  in 
flammation  extends  also  to  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
th/s  membrane  forms  a  pale-red,  soft,  irregular  swell 
ing,  all  round  the  cornea,  which  at  length  seems  so 
buried,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  mucous  secretion,  its 
centre  can  hardly  be  discerned  ;  and,  when  suppuration 
begins,  both  mucus  and  pus  are  discharged  from  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  in  profuse  quantity,  particu 
larly  accumulating  over  the  cornea,  and  not  tinfre- 
quently  drying  into  a  thick  pellicle,  when  long  detained 
in  the  eye.  Hence,  the  case  looks  as  if  the  whole  eye- 
ball, or,  at  least,  all  the  cornea,  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete suppuration.  At  length,  the  tumefied  conjunc 
tiva  of  the  eyeball  becomes  sarcomatous,  though  never 
in  such  a  degree  as  that  of  the  eyelids.  When  the  sup- 
purative period  ceases,  and  with  it  the  most  urgent 
danger  to  the  eye,  the  secrelion  of  mucus  alone  con- 
tinues, as  at  the  first  period  of  the  second  stage ;  the 
swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the 
sclerotic  conjunctiva  when  this  has  also  been  affected, 
diminishes;  and  the  disorder  ends  in  an  increased  effu- 
sion of  tears,  or  true  epiphora.  When  the  effects  of 
Hie  suppuration  upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyeball  aie 
more  severe,  the  corneal  production  of  this  membrane 
in  the  most  favourable  cases  is  raised  from  the  subja- 
cent cornea,  and  so  opaque,  that  the  eyesight  is  lost,  or  at 
all  events  seriously  impaired,  until  the  transparency  re- 
turns, which  is  sometimes  late,  especially  when  effi- 
cient treatment  is  not  put  in  practice.  Should  the  sup- 
puration be  very  deep,  the  cornea,  which  always  turns 
whiter  and  whiter,  presents  near  the  edge  of  the  swell- 
ing of  the  conjunctiva  an  arrangement  similar  to  that 
of  the  leaves  of  an  old  book,  and  at  length  seems  con 
verled  into  a  mass  of  purulent  matter,  which  projects 
more  and  more  out  of  the  depression  in  the  swelled 
conjunctiva,  and  then  bursts  in  its  centre  either  quickly 
and  with  very  violent  pain,  or  slowly  without  any  suf- 
fering, an  oval  hole  being  left,  behind  which  the  yet 
transparent  crystalline  lens  appears,  included  in  its  un- 
damaged capsule.  At  this  period,  adults  can  often  see 
very  plainly,  and  fancv  their  recovery  near  at  hand,  or, 
at  ieast,  all  danger  over.    Already,  however,  every 
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pan  of  the  cornea  has  been  more  or  less  perforated  by 
ii,  tin.-  ins  protrudes  through  all  these  apt  rtures 
so  a*  to  lorrn  u  bai  has  sometimes  been  named  the  sta- 
phyloma, mcemosum.  In  a  very  abort  time,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  few  hours,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  Is  affected 
and  burns  iik'-  the  cornea,  when  ll  is  discharged, either 
wuli  or  without  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour. 
Al  length,  toe  suputtratlon  subsides,  and  with  it  the 
protrusions  of  the  iris,  the  opening  In  the  cornea  be- 
coming closed  wuli  a  brown  or  bluish  opaque  flat  cica- 
trix. But  if  in  this  destructive  form  of  suppuration, 
nothing  is  done  foi  the  relief  of  the  disease,  the  whole 
eyeball  suppurates,  the  eyelfds  become  concave  instead 
ure  between  them  closes  for  ever. 
In  adults  of  feeble  constitution,  when  the  case  is  no) 
maud,  but  particularly  In  weak  children,  this 
i  |y  violent  form  of  conjunctival  inflammation 
and  suppuration  spreads  with  such  rapidity,  that  a  con- 
siderable general  disturbance  of  the  system  is  occa- 
sion. ,i.  indeed,  according  to  Mr.  Travers,  in  Hie  com- 
i sourss  oi  this  vehemenl  form  of  conjunctival  sup- 
purative ophthalmy,  the  system  sympathises;  chilliness 

i-  nil  <  seded  by  a  hot   and  dry  skin  ;  and  the  pulse  is 

frequi  m  and  bard.  S"el  It  is  particularly  pointed  om 
bj  the  arm)  surgeons,  that  one  peculiarity  of  the  Egyp 
tlan  purulent  ophthalmy  Is  its  being  generallj  attended 
with  little  constitutional  disturbance.   Winn  theabove- 

I  annihilation  of  the  eyeball  takes  place,  it  al 
ways  creates  violent  general  Indisposition  in  unhealthy, 
Mldren,  and  even  leaves  adults  lor  along  while 
afterward  In  an  Impaired  state  of  health. 

ling  lo  Beer,  who  appears  to  bave  no  idea  of 
Infection  being  concerned,  i  tie  particular  cause  of  this 
unfortunate  extension  of  idiopathic  glandular  inflam- 
niaiion  ol  the  eyelids,  both  in  infants  and  adults,  fre- 
quently depends  altogether  upon  the  foul  atmosphere 
in  winch  they  are  residing,  and  hence,  says  he,  the  dis- 
Ordei  i-  is  it  uric,  endemic  in  lying-in  and  foundling 
hospitals,  where  the  air  is  much  contaminated  by 
effluvia  from  the  lochia,  the  crowding  together  of  many 
uncleanly  persons,  duly  clouts,  &c.  The  unjustifi- 
able folly  of  exposing  the  eyes  of  new-born  infants 

degree  of  lighi ;  a  tedious  labour,  in  which  the 
child's  bead  is  detained  a  long  while  in  the  vagina,  and 
roughly  washing  the  eyes  after  birth  with  a  coarse 
sponge,  art   other  circumstances  supposed  by  Beer  to 

:.  [ve  to  the  origin  of  the  complaint  in  new- 
born infants.  The  reality  of  many  of  these  causes  I 
regard  myself  with  a  great  deal  of  doubt ;  and  as  for 
his  conjecture,  thai  sprinkling  cold  water  on  the  head 
in  baptism,  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  may  produce 
the  complaint,  it  Is  too  absurd  to  need  any  serious  re 
filiation.  The'  disorder,  he  says,  is  always  more  rapid 
and  perilous  iii  new-born  infants  than  adults  (B.  1. p. 

remark  winch  does  nol  agree  with  the  state- 
ments usually  made,  If  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  as 
seen  in  the  army,  he  comprehended.  It  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Travers,  that  the  highly  contagious  nature  of  the 
suppurative  ophthalmia,  whether  in  the  mild  or  vehe- 
ment acute  form,  is  Buffit  ierrtly  proved.  For  one  per- 
son, affeeti  d  With  this  disease,  above  three  months  old, 

be  thinks  al  leasl  tw<  my  are  attacked  under  that  age. 
"The  mother  is  the  subject  of  fluor  albus,  or  gonor- 
rhoea, ami  the  discbarge  Is  usually  perceived  aboul  the 
third  day."— {Synopsis,  dre.  /<•  '.)'■■  Some  farther  ob- 
servations on  the  causes  of  some  of  these  severe  modifi- 
cations of  glandular  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids  will  be 
Introduced]  after  the  prognosis  and  treatment  have  been 
considered.  This  will  be  the  more  necessary,  asthepro- 

i  of  the  disorder  by  infection  is  here  entirely 
overlooked. 

p  henever  an  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation ol  the  glands  of  the  eyelids  attains  the  severe 
forms  exhibited  In  the  purulent  ophthalmy  of  infants, 

ptian  ophthalmy,  and  gonoudMBftl  ophthalmy, 
1  iosIs  must  naturally  be  unfavourable,  and  this 
In  a  greater  degree,  the  more  the  Inflammation  and  sup- 
puration have  extended  to  the  eyeball  itself.  The  cases 
are  still  mora  unpromising,  when  they  happen  in  poor, 
half-starved,  distressed  individuals  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible completely  to  extricate  from  the  circumstances 
which  either  cause,  ot  bave  a  pernicious  effect  upon, 
the  disease.  Should  an  incidental  cctropium  not  be 
Immediately  rectified,  says  Heer,  it  will  continue  until 
tbeendof  the  second  stage,  and  even  frequently  longer, 
so  as  io  require  partlculai  treatment.  When  at  the  pe- 
riod of  suppuration,  merely  the  layer  of  the  conjunctiva 


spread  over  the  cornea  is  destroyed,  the  prognosis,  in 
respect  to  the  complete  recovery  of  the  eyesight,  is  fa- 
vourable, although  it  takes  place  but  slowly.  If  the 
effects  of  the  disease  at  this  period  should  be  deeper, 
yet  the  cornea  not  destroyed,  only  rendered  flat  and 
somewhat  opaque ;  or  if  the  cornea  should  be  ulcer- 
ated at  a  very  limited  point,  there  will  remain,  in  the 
first  case,  an  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  but  in  the  second, 
a  partial  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  latter  membrane 
(synechia  anterior)  is  apt  to  follow,  with  a  more  or  less 
extensive  cicatrix  on  the  cornea,  covering  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  lessened  and  displaced  pupil,  and 
thus  diminishing  or  preventing  vision.  When,  during 
the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  a  considerable  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  iris  adheres  to  the  cornea,  and  this 
is  not  penetrated  by  ulceration,  the  result,  in  the  first 
case,  is  a  partial,  in  the  second,  a  complete  staphyloma 
of  the  cornea,  which  does  not  fully  develope  itself  until 
towards  the  decline  of  the  second  stage  of  the  ophthal- 
moblennorrhea. If  the  inflammation  should  spread 
to  the  textures  of  the  eyeball  itself,  so  as  to  produce  se- 
vere constitutional  disturbance,  the  eye  wastes  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  profuse  discharge,  the  eyelids  sink  in- 
wards, and  the  fissure  between  them  becomes  perma- 
nently closed. — (Beer,  b.  \,p.  319.) 

Heer  notices  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Schmidt, 
which  was,  that  the  ophthalmo-hlennorrhcea,  or  puru- 
lent ophthalmy  involving  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva,  al- 
ways has  a  fixed  duration  of  a  month,  in  new-horn 
infanta,  and  of  six,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks  in  debilitated 
individuals.  Beer  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion,  only  in  cases  where  the  surgeon  has  to 
deal  with  a  completely  formed  ophthalmo-blennorrhcea, 
and  not  in  a  more  recent  case,  or  one  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  chiefly  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids. — 
(Blepharo-blcnno-rhma.)  When  the  disorder  is  met 
with  in  the  first  period  of  the  second  stage,  or  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  and  Meibomian 
glands,  and  truly  idiopathic,  Beer  asserts  that  its  course 
may  be  restricted  by  efficient  treatment  to  a  few  days, 
as  be  has  often  proved  in  the  establishment  for  found- 
lings at  Vienna. 

It  is  farther  remarked  by  Beer,  that  in  this  modifica- 
tion of  genuine  idiopathic  glandular  inflammation  of 
the  eyelids,  the  indications  have  something  peculiar  in 
them.  It,  by  chance,  the  surgeon  meet  with  the  dis- 
ease in  its  first  stage,  it  will  be  most  benefited  by  the 
application  of  folded  linen  wet  with  cold  water;  and 
sometimes  a  brisk  purge  of  jalap  and  calomel,  and  put- 
ting a  leech  over  the  lachrymal  sac  at  the  inner  canthus, 
will  promote  the  subsidence  of  this  dangerous  species 
of  ophthalmy.  The  case,  however,  rarely  presents 
itself  for  medical  treatment  thus  early,  and  in  hospitals, 
Beer  says,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is,  on  this  account, 
hardly  ever  indicated. 

With  some  exceptions  of  importance,  the  treatment 
advised  by  Beer,  for  the  second  stage  of  these  severer 
forms  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  resembles  that  proposed 
by  him  for  the  second  stage  of  simple  glandular  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyelids,  or  the  milder  varieties.  These 
more  severe  kindsof  purulent  inflammation  of  the  i  ye, 
implied  by  blepharo-blennorrhcea  and  ophthalmo-blen- 
norrhcea, he  says,  should  never  be  viewed  and  treated 
merely  as  local  disorders,  but  that,  both  in  children 
and  adults,  internal  remedies  should  be  exhibited,  parti- 
cularly volatile  tonic  medicines.  In  cases  where  the 
cornea  is  already  attacked  by  a  destructive  ulcerative 
process,  manifold  experience  has  convinced  him  that 
bark,  combined  with  naphtha,  and  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um, is  the  only  means  of  saving  the  eye;  but  that,  if 
the  suppuration  be  confined  to  the  eyelids,  the  decoction 
of  calamus  aromaticus  with  naphtha  and  opium  will 
mostly  answer.  When,  on  the  supervention  of  sup- 
puration, the  pain  in  the  eye  and  neighbouring  parts  is 
excessively  severe,  Beer  .assures  us,  that  friction  with 
a  liniment  of  opium  will  give  great  relief.  In  new- 
born infants,  the  maternal  milk  of  right  quality  will 
mostly  do  more  good  than  internal  medicines :  but  if 
the  case  be  urgent,  and  the  child  feeble,  Beer  thinks  vo- 
latile medicines  may  sometimes  be  useful. 

With  respect  to  particularities,  made  necessary  in 
the  local  treatment  by  the  modified  nature  of  the  in- 
flammation, Beer  offers  the  following  information: 
first,  in  new-born  infants,  or  very  young  children,  the 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  cannot  be  used  without  dan- 
ger, though  blunted  with  mucilaee;  and  even  in  adults 
■t  »iiouid  be  employed  in  these  cases  with  great  circum 
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spection.  Secondly,  the  mucus  and  purulent  matter 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  under  the  eyelids, 
as  such  lodgement  is  found  to  promote  the  destruction 
of  the  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  situated  on  the  cor- 
nea; but  at  the  same  lime,  Beer  thinks,  that  leaving 
any  water  on  the  eyes,  after  cleaning  them,  and  letting 
it  become  cold  there,  will  have  quite  as  pernicious 
an  effect.  Hence,  he  is  very  particular  in  directing  all 
the  mucus  and  purulent  matter  to  be  wiped  away  from 
the  eye  with  a  bit  of  fine  sponge,  moistened  with  a 
warm  mucilaginous  collyrium,  but  not  so  wet  as  to  let 
the  fluid  drop  out  of  it ;  or  when  they  are  very  copious 
and  in  large  flakes,  he  even  recommends  them  to  ba 
washed  away  by  means  of  Anel's  syringe ;  but  he  says 
that  every  part  about  the  eye  should  be  immediately 
afterward  well  dried  with  a  warm  napkin,  and  then 
covered  with  a  warm  camphorated  compress.  Thirdly, 
during  the  suppurative  period,  according  to  Beer,  com- 
mon tincture  of  opium,  or  the  vinous  tincture,  is  the 
best  local  application,  the  parts  being  smeared  with  it 
twice  a  day,  by  means  of  a  fine  camel-hair  brush.  It 
is  only  in  a  few  instances,  that  a  small  proportion  of 
the  lapis  divinus  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  mixed  with 
the  mucilaginous  collyrium,  can  be  endured.  Beer  de- 
clares, mat  he  has  never  seen  any  good  produced  by 
Bates's  camphorated  lotion,  which  was  sohighly  praised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Ware.  Fourthly,  when  the  suppurative 
period  has  terminated,  the  mucous  secretion  again  be- 
comes white  and  thin,  as  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  second  stage,  but  it  is  always  more  copious  ; 
now  is  the  time  (as  in  the  last  stage  of  simple  glandu- 
lar inflammation  of  the  eyelids)  when  the  topical  use 
of  mercury,  joined  with  styptics,  especially  in  the  form 
of  an  eye-salve,  is  indicated.  Fifthly,  if  an  evcrsion 
of  the  upper  eyelid  should  happen  from  washing  the 
eye  carelessly,  or  the  mere  crying  of  the  infant,  in  con- 
sequence of- the  thickened  granulated  state  of  the  pal- 
pebral conjunctiva,  the  position  of  the  eyelid  must,  if 
possible,  be  immediately  rectified ;  for  afterward  this 
cannot  be  done.  In  order  to  avoid  this  ectropium,  the 
eyelids  should  never  be  opened  while  the  child  is  cry- 
ing, or  in  any  way  agitated  ;  for  at  such  periods,  the 
thickened  scabrous  conjunctiva  will  suddenly  pro- 
trude, and  cannot  be  kept  back.  Beer  says,  that  the 
eyelid  should  be  replaced  in  the  manner  directed  by 
Schmidt.— (Ophthal.  Bill,  3,  *.  2,  Stuck,  p.  149.)  The 
surgeon,  having  smeared  the  ends  of  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger  of  each  of  his  hands  with  fresh  butter,  is 
to  take  hold  of  the  everted  cartilage  of  the  eyelid  at 
the  outer  and  inner  canthus,  draw  it  slowly  a  little  up- 
wards, and  then  suddenly  downwards.  Thus  the  thick- 
ened conjunctiva,  if  not  too  fleshy  and  granulated,  may 
be  quickly  reduced,  and  the  ectropium  removed.  But 
if  the  swelling  of  this  membrane  should  be  already 
very  considerable,  and  have  begun  to  be  hard  and  stud- 
ded with  excrescences,  the  thumbs  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  compress  rather  the  middle  of  the  eyelid.  How- 
ever, if  the  ectropium  cannot  be  at  once  removed,  it  is 
to  be  treated,  after  the  termination  of  the  second  stage 
of  the  purulent  ophthalmy,  as  a  sequel  of  this  disorder. 
— (See  Ectropium.) 

In  the  ophthahno-blennorrhcea,  the  alteration  of  the 
sclerotic  conjunctiva  is  said  by  Beer  to  be  very  differ- 
ent from  chemosis;  a  remark  which  is  strictly  correct, 
inasmuch  as  ordinary  chemosis  is  not  attended  with 
that  change  in  the  surface  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva, 
which  fits  it  for  the  secretion  of  pus.  But  if  we  are  to 
understand  by  chemosis  a  copious  effusion  of  lymph  in 
the  loose  cellular  substance  between  the  conjunctiva 
and  the  eyeball,  this  state  must  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  usual  edicts  of  severe  purulent  ophthalmy. 

"It  is  after  this  morbid  condition,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  suppurative  ophthalmia  (says  Mr.  Tra- 
vers),  that  the  conjunctiva  forms  fungous  excrescences, 
pendulous  flaps,  or  hard  callous  rolls  protruding  be- 
tween the  palpebra;  and  globe,  and  everting  the  former, 
or,  if  not  protruding,  causing  the  turning  of  the  lid 
iver  against  the  globe.  The  tarsal  portion  takes  on 
from  tin-  same  cause  the  hard  granulated  surface,  which 
keeps  up  incessant  irritation  of  the  sclerotic  conjunc- 
tiva, and  at  leneth  renders  the  cornea  opaque."— (Sy- 
nopsis, <J-c.  p.  98.) 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Mr.  Travers  for  the 
vehement  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva, consists  in  a  very  copious  venesection,  by 
which,  he  says,  the  pain  is  mitigated,  if  not  removed  ; 
the  pulse  softened  ;  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  sound 


sleep,  nnd  perspires  freely.  The  high  scarlet  hue  and 
bulk  of  the  chemosis  are  sensibly  reduced,  and  the  cor- 
nea is  brighter.  The  blood-letting,  if  Decenary,  is  to 
be  repeated,  and  the  patient  briskly  purged,  every  dose 
of  the  opening  medicine  being  followed  by  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  a  solution  of  emetic  tartar,  so  as  to  keep  up  ;i 
state  of  nausea,  perspiration,  and  faintness.  When 
the  discharge  becomes  total,  gleety,  and  more  abundant, 
the  swelling  of  the  eyelid  subsides,  the  conjunctiva 
sinks  and  becomes  pale  and  flabby,  the  pain  and  febrile 
irritation  are  past,  and  the  cornea  retains  us  tone  and 
brightness,  Mr.  Travers  considers  the  case  safe,  and 
states  that  the  prompt  exhibition  of  tonics,  with  the 
use  of  cooling  astringent  lotions,  will  prevent  its  laps- 
ing into  a  chronic  form.  "But  if,  when  the  lowering 
practice  has  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  arresting 
acute  inflammation,  the  patient  being  at  the  same  time 
sunk  and  exhausted,  the  cornea  shows  a  lack  lustre 
and  raggedness  of  its  whole  surface,  as  if  shrunk  by 
immersion  in  an  acid,  or  a  gray  patch  in  the  centre,  or 
a  line  encircling  or  half-encircling  its  base,  assuming  a 
similar  appearance,  the  portion  so  marked  out  will  in- 
fallibly be  detached  by  a  rapid  slough,  unless  by  a  suc- 
cessful rally  of  the  patient's  powers,  we  can  set  up  the 
adhesive  inflammation,  so  as  to  preserve  in  situ  that 
which  may  remain  transparent." — (Synopsis,  4c  p. 
266.)  Here  we  find  some  approximation  of  practice 
between  Mr.  Travers  and  Professor  Beer;  but  it  is  al- 
most the  only  point  in  which  any  resemblance  can  be 
found  in  their  modes  of  treatment. 

The  granulated  or  fungous  state  of  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  produced  by  purulent  ophthalmy,  some- 
times demands  particular  treatment  after  the  original 
disease  is  subdued.  If  such  state  of  the  eyelid  be  not 
rectified,  it  often  keeps  up  a  "  gleety  discharge,  irrita- 
bility to  light,  drooping  of  the  upper  lid,  a  pricking 
sensation  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  a  prcternatui  ally 
irritable  and  vascular  state  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva ; 
with  these  are  frequently  combined  opacities  of  the 
cornea." — (Travers,  op.  cit.  p.  271.)  The  affection,  as 
conjoined  with  opaque  cornea,  is  particularly  noticed 
by  Dr.  Vetch,  who  describes  the  disease  of  the  pal- 
pebral as  consisting,  at  first,  in  a  highly  villous  state  of 
their  membranous  lining,  which,  if  not  treated  by  ap- 
propriate remedies,  gives  birth  to  granulations,  which 
in  process  of  time  become  more  deeply  sulcated,  hard, 
or  warty.  Along  with  the  villous  and  fleshy  appear 
ance  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  there  is  a  general 
oozing  of  purulent  matter,  which  may  at  any  time  be. 
squeezed  out  by  pressing  the  finger  on  the  part.  The 
diseased  structure  is  highly  vascular,  and  bleeds  most 
profusely  when  cut.  It  possesses,  as  all  granulated  sub- 
stances do,  a  very  great  power  of  growth,  or  reproduc- 
tion. Dr.  Vetch  has  seen  many  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  removed  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  twenty 
or  thirty  times  successively,  without  this  disposition  to 
reproduction  having  suffered  any  diminution.  Indeed, 
he  assures  us  that  the  operation  was  very  unfavour- 
able to  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  part;  "  a  new  sur- 
face is  produced  of  a  bright  velvety  appearance,  much 
less  susceptible  of  cure  than  the  original  disease,  and 
which,  even  if  at  length  healed,  does  not  assume  the 
natural  appearance  of  the  part,  but  that  of  a  cicatrized 
surface,"  not  attended  with  a  return  of  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  cornea.  It  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the 
observations  of  Dr.  Vetch,  that  this  diseased  state  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid  was  not  only  k  no  wn  to  Ilhases 
and  other  old  practitioners,  under  the  names  of  sycosis, 
trachoma,  scabies  palpebrarum,  &c,  but  that  its  treat- 
ment by  the  actual  cautery,  excision,  and  friction  was 
also  recommended  by  them.  The  honour  of  having 
introduced  the  preferable  mode  of  cure  with  escharo- 
tics,  Dr.  Vetch  assigns  to  St.  Ives.  No  substances 
appear  to  Dr.  Vetch  more  effectual  for  this  purpose 
than  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  silver.  He 
says  that  they  should  be  pointed  in  the  form  of  a  pen- 
cil, and  fixed  in  a  port-crayon.  "They  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, not  as  some  have  conceived,  with  the  view  of 
producing  a  slough  over  the  whole  surface,  but  with 
great  delicacy,  and  in  so  many  points  only  as  will  pro- 
duce a  gradual  change  in  the  condition  and  disposition 
of  the  part."  As  long  as  any  purulency  remains,  Dr. 
Vetch  states  that  the  above  applications  will  be  much 
aided  by  the  daily  use  of  the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis. 
When  the  disease  resists  these  remedies,  and  the  sur- 
face is  hard  and  warty,  he  applies  very  minute  quanti- 
ties of  finely -levigated  powder  of  verdigris,  or  burnt 
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alum,  to  tlie  everted  surface  with  a  fine  camel's-hair 
pencil  hut  carefully  washes  them  off  with  a  syringe 
before  the  eyeliil  is  relumed.  The  caustic  potassa, 
lightly  applied  to  the  more  prominent  parts  of  the  dis- 
eajedsurface,  will  also  answer.— (See  Vetch  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  73,  be.)  Mr.  Lloyd  also  gives  his 
testimony  in  favour  M  the  superiority  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  he  has  employed  In  the  form  of  a  sa- 
turated solution  for  restoring  the  healthy  state  of  the 

inner  surface  of  the  eyelid.— (On  Scrofula,  p.  328.) 
The  practice  of  excision  was  followed  by  the  ancients, 
and  revived  of  late  years  in  England  by  Mr.  Saun- 
dera,  who  did  with  scissors  what  Sir  W.  Adams  and 
oihers  have  subsequently  performed  with  a  knife  or 
lancet.  Mr.  Travers,  I  may  observe,  is  also  one  of  the 
advocates  for  the  excision  of  the  granulations  and 
hardened  excrescences  of  the  conjunctiva.  If  there 
be  a  nebula  of  tin:  cornea,  with  a  plexus  of  vessels  ex- 
tendlng  to  It  these  are  then  divided  near  the  edge  of 
He-  cornea,  In  the'  manner  recommended  by  Scarpa. 
Mr.  Travers  afterward  applies  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate Hi  copper,  the  liquor  plumblsubacetatls.or  the 

Vll s   tincture  of  opium.      One   remark   which  he 

makes  lands,  very  much  to  confirm  the  general  advan- 
tage of  the  practice  Inculcated  by  Dr.  Vetch;  for,  it  is 
Observed,  "  the  application  of  the  blue-stone,  or  of  the 
lunar  cautttc,  is  often  useful  in  preventing  the  regene- 

ratlon  of  the  granulations  after  their  excision." — (Sy- 
nopsis, iV-r.  p.  'J7J.)  My  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  whose 
■  in  diseases  of  the  eye  is  very  considerable, 
informs  me  that  he  finds  caustic  the  sure  mode  of  per- 
manently removing  the  granulated  fungous  state  of 
the  inner  surface  of  ihe  eyelid,  and  that,  when  the 
granulations  are  cut  away,  they  are  frequently  repro- 
duced ;  a  fact  on  which  Dr.  Vetch  has  particularly  in- 
sisted. 

Egyptian  Ophthalmy.  One  of  the  best  accounts  of 
this  disease,  as  It  appeared  In  the  army,  is  that  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Vetch.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
thai  the  disorder,  In  all  its  general  characters,  closely 
corresponds  to  the  severe  form  of  acute  suppurative 
Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  described  by 
Beer,  yel  it  hai  some  peculiarities.  Thus,  one  thing 
noticed  in  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  but  not  in  other 
pUrulent  ophthalmies,  is,  that  the  first  appearance  of 
inflammation  iras  observable  in  the  lining  of  the  lower 
eyelid. —  [Peach,  in   Edin.  Mid.  and  Surgical  Journ. 

(or  January,  1807  j  Vetch,  »»  Diseases  of  th 
96.)  According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  feeling  of 
dirt  or  sand  lolling  in  the  eye.  is  a  symptom  requiring 
particular  attention,  as  iis  accession  is  a  certain  index 
Of  the  disease  being  on  Ihe  increase.  It  is  subject  to 
exai  erbationa  and  remissions,  the  attacks  always  tak- 
Ing  place  in  the  evening,  or  very  early  in  Ihe  morning. 
Tht  first  stage  of  the  disease  is  said  by  Dr.  Vetch  to  be 
characterized  by  its  great  and  uniform  redness,  without 
that  pain,  tension,  or  intolerance  of  light,  which  ac- 
companies  must  other  forms  of  ocular  inflammation ; 
and,  in  particular,  that  in  which  the  sclerotic  coat  is 
affected.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  complaint, 
there  Is  a  disposition  to  puffinessin  the  cellular  texture 
betw  sen  Iheconjunctiva  and  ihe  globe  of  the  eye,ofien 
suddenly  swelling  out  into  a. state  of  complete  chemosis, 
anil  at  other  times  making  a  more  gradual  approach  to 
th  cornea.  While  effusion  is  thus  taking  place  upon 
tin  eye,  oadema  is  likewise  going  on  beneath  the  in- 
teguments of  the  eyelids.  This  enormous  tumefaction 
hi  ihe  eyelids  is  said  to  be  generally  consentaneous 
with  ihe  complete  formation  of  chemosis;  entropion] 
is  produced, and  the  Integuments  of  ihe  tun  eyelids 
ulcus  between  them.  When  the 
external  sw  elllng  begins,  the  discharge,  which  was  pre 
vioualy  moderate,  and  consisted  of  pus  floating  in  a 
watery  fluid,  changes  into  a  continued  stream  of  yel- 
low matter,  which,  diluted  with  the  lachrymal  secre- 
ily  exceeds  in  quantity  that  derived  from  any 
gonorrhoea.  Although,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  the  tumefac- 
timi  may  lie  at  fusi  farther  advanced  in  one  eye  than 
the  other,  it  generally  reaches  its  greatest  height  in 
both  about  the  same.  The  patient  now  begins  to  suf- 
fer attacks  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  eye;  a  certain 
Indication  of  the  eitension  of  the  mischief.  "An  oc- 
casional sensation,  as  if  needles  were  thrust  into  the 

e\e,  accompanied  Willi  fulness  and  throbbing  of  the 

temples,  often  precedes  the  deeper-seated  pain."  This 
la>i  is  often  of  an  intermitting  nature,  and  a  period  of 
excruciating  torture  is  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  per- 


fect ease.  Sometimes,  the  pain  shifts  instantaneously 
from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  is  seldom  or  never 
equally  severe  in  berth  at  the  same  time;  and  some- 
times, instead  of  being  in  the  eye,  it  occurs  in  a  circum- 
scribed spot  of  the  head,  which  the  patient  describes 
by  saying  he  can  cover  the  part  with  his  finger.  Sooner 
or  later,  one  of  these  attacks  of  pain  is  terminated  by 
a  sensation  of  rupture  of  the  cornea,  with  a  gush  of 
scalding  water,  succeeded  by  immediate  relief  to  the 
eye,  in  which  this  event  has  happened,  but  generally 
soon  followed  by  an  increased  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms in  the  other.  At  length,  the  attacks  of  pain  be- 
come shorter  and  less  severe,  though  they  do  not  cease 
altogether  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks  and  even 
months.  During  this  stage  of  the  disease,  according 
to  Dr.  Vetch,  there  is  seldom  the  slightest  alteration  of 
the  pulse,  unless  the  lancet  have  been  freely  employed. 
The  patient's  general  health  is  little  impaired,  his  ap- 
petite continues  natural,  but  sleep  almost  totally  for- 
sakes him. 

As  the  pain  abates,  the  external  tumefaction  also 
aubsides,  and  a  gaping  appearance  of  the  eyelids  suc- 
ceeds ;  their  edges,  instead  of  being  inverted,  now  be- 
coming everted.  This  is  what  Dr.  Vetch  designates  as 
the  third  stage  of  Hie  disease. 

After  the  swelling  of  the  second  stage  has  subsided, 
the  eyelids  are  prevented  from  returning  to  their  natu- 
ral state  by  the  granulated  change  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  lines  them  ;  and  an  eversion  of  them  now  oc- 
curs in  a  greater  or  less  degree. —  (Vetch  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  196.  202.)  Among  other  interesting 
remarks  made  by  the  same  author,  he  states,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  warrant  the  idea  that  the  ulcera- 
tion ever  proceeds  from  within  outwards.  He  observes, 
that  when  any  large  portion  of  the  cornea  sloughs,  an 
adventitious  and  vascular  membrane  is  often  produced, 
which  finally  forms  a  staphyloma.  In  some  few 
cases,  (says  he),  I  have  seen  the  lens  and  its  capsule 
exposed  without  any  external  covering  whatever,  and, 
for  a  short  time,  the  patient  saw  every  thing  with 
wonderful  accuracy  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  capsule  gives 
way,  the  lens  and  more  or  less  of  the  vitreous  humour 
escape,  the  eye  shrinks,  and  the  cornea  contracts  into 
a  small  horn  coloured  speck."  This  total  destruction 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  said  generally  to  ensure  the 
other,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  future 
attacks  of  inflammation. 

A  few  years  ago  an  ophthalmy,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  Egyptian,  though  milder,  like 
that  which  has  generally  been  observed  in  schools,  oc- 
curred to  a  great  extent  in  the  Royal  Military  Asylum 
at  Chelsea,  and  Sir  Patrick  M'Gregor,  the  surgeon,  fa- 
voured the  public  with  an  excellent  description  of  the 
disease,  and  some  highly  interesting  facts  and  reflec 
tions  upon  the  subject.  The  symptoms  generally  made 
their  appearance  in  the  following  order:  "  A  consider 
able  degree  of  itching  was  first  felt  in  the  evening ;  this 
was  succeeded  by  a  sticking  together  of  the  eyelids, 
principally  complained  of  by  the  patient  on  waking  in 
the  morning.  The  eyelids  appeared  fuller  externally 
than  they  naturally  are;  and  on  examining  their  inter- 
nal surface  this  was  found  inflamed.  The  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  tarsi  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  of  a 
redder  colour  than  usual.  The  caruncula  lachrymalis 
had  a  similar  appearance. 

"  In  24  or  30  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  above 
mentioned  symptoms,  a  viscid  mucous  discharge  took 
place  from  the  internal  surface  of  each  eyelid,  and  lodged 
at  the  inner  canthus,  till  the  quantity  was  sufficient  to  be 
pressed  over  the  cheek  by  the  motions  of  the  eye.  The 
vessels  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva  covering  the  eyeball 
were  distended  with  red  blood,  and  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva was  generally  so  thickened  and  raised  as  to 
form  an  elevated  border  round  the  transparent  cornea. 
This  state  was  often  accompanied  with  redness  of  the 
kin  around  the  eye  ;  which  sometimes  extended  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  resembled  in  colour  and 
form  very  much  what  takes  place  in  the  cow-pox  pus- 
tule, between  the  ninth  and  twelfth  days  after  inocu- 
lation. 

"  When  the  purulent  discharge  was  considerable, 
there  was  a  swelling  of  the  external  eyelids,  which 
often  prevented  the  patient  from  opening  them  for 
several  days.  The  discharge  also  frequently  excoriated 
the  cheeks  as  it  trickled  down.  Exposure  to  light 
caused  pain.  When  light  was  excluded,  and  the  eye 
kept  from  motion,  pain  was  seldom  much  complained  of. 
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"  These  symptoms  in  many  subsided  without  much 
aid  from  medicine,  in  10,  12,  or  14  days ;  leaving  the 
eye  for  a  considerable  time  in  an  irritable  state.  In 
several,  however,  the  disease  continued  for  a  much 
longer  time,  and  ulceration  took  place  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  in  different  parts  on  the  eye- 
ball. If  one  of  those  small  ulcers  happened  to  be  situ- 
ated on  the  transparent  cornea,  it  generaHy,  on  healing, 
left,  a  white  speck,  which,  however,  in  the  young  sub- 
jects under  our  care,  was  commonly  soon  removed. 
In  some  few  instances  an  abscess  took  place  in  the 
substance  of  the  eyeball,  which,  bursting  externally, 
produced  irrecoverable  blindness." — (See  Trans,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  3, 
p.  HI— 40.) 

When  the  local  symptoms  had  prevailed  two  or  three 
days,  some  febrile  disturbance  occurred  ;  but,  except  in 
severe  cases,  it  was  scarcely  observable. 

Sir  P.  M'Gregor  considered  this  ophthalmy  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  which  raged  with  such  vio- 
lence in  the  army  at  different  periods,  after  the  return 
of  our  troops  from  Egypt  in  1800,  1801,  and  1«02. 
However,  he  found  that  its  consequences  were  not  so 
injurious  to  children  as  to  adults  ;  for,  out  of  the  great 
number  of  children  afflicted  with  the  disease  at  the 
Military  Asylum,  only  six  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes, 
and  twelve  the  sight  of  one  eye. — (Op.  cil.  p.  49.)  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Vetch  informs  us,  that  in  the  second 
battalion  of  the  52d  regiment,  which  consisted  of  some- 
what more  than  700  men,  636  cases  of  ophthalmia  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital  between  August,  1805,  and 
August,  1806 ;  and  that  "  of  this  number,  fifty  were 
dismissed  with  the  loss  of  both  eyes,  and  forty  with 
that  of  one."  And  as  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  observes,  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact,  as  appears  from  the  returns  of  Chelsea 
and  Kihnainham  hospitals,  that  2317  soldiers  were,  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1810,  a  burden  upon  the  public, 
from  blindness  in  consequence  of  ophthalmia.  The 
cases  in  which  only  one  eye  was  lost  are  not  here  in- 
cluded. 

The  attacks  of  the  disease  appear  to  be  much  more 
frequent,  severe,  and  obstinate,  in  hot  sultry  weather, 
than  in  cold  or  temperate  seasons. — ( Op.  at.  p.  37.  54, 
<S-c.) 

Sir  P.  M'Gregor  also  observed,  that  the  ophthalmy 
was  more  severe  and  protracted  in  peisons  of  red  hair 
or  a  scrofulous  habit  than  in  others.  The  right  eye 
was  more  frequently  and  violently  affected  than  the 
left.  In  females,  the  symptoms  were  greatly  aggra- 
vated for  some  days  previous  to  the  catamenia;  but 
on  this  evacuation  tsrklng  place,  they  were  quickly 
lessened.  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  farther  remarked,  that  the 
measles,  cow-pox,  and  mumps  went  through  their 
course  as  regularly  in  persons  affected  with  this  species 
of  ophthalmia,  as  when  no  other  disease  was  present  ; 
a  circumstance  which,  with  some  others,  prove  that 
the  disorder  was  entirely  local. — (P.  54,  55.) 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  Egyptian  Purulent 
Ophthalmy,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed, 
and  indeed  there  was  a  time  when  the  disease  was  re- 
garded by  the  majority  of  army-surgeons,  who  alone 
had  opportunities  of  judging  of  it,  as  not  being  in  reality 
contagious,  but  dependent  upon  local  epidemic  causes ; 
the  irritation  of  sand;  peculiarity  of  climate,  <$-c. 
The  late  Mr.  Ware  even  doubted  the  propriety  of  call- 
ing this  ophthalmy  Egyptian,  and  he  contended  that 
a  disease,  precisely  similar  in  its  symptoms  and  pro- 
gress, had  been  noticed  long  ago  in  this  and  other 
countries  ;  and  that,  in  Egypt,  several  varieties  of  oph- 
thalmy prevail.  He  preferred  calling  the  disease  the 
Epidemic  Purulent  Ophthalmy.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sir  W.  Adams  conceives,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  Asiatic  Ophthalmy,  as  recent  investigations 
prove  that  it  prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and 
was  long  ago  described  by  Avicenna. — (Graefe,  Journ. 
der  Chir.  b.l,  p.  170.) 

That  there  has  been  long  known  in  this  country  an 
infectious  species  of  purulent  ophthalmy,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  case  described  by  many  surgeons,  as 
proceeding  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  gonorrhoea,  or 
the  inadvertent  application  of  gonorrhaeal  matter  to  the 
eyes,  which  disorder  will  be  presently  noticed,  is  cer- 
tainly an  infectious  purulent  ophthalmy.  It  is  also 
admitted,  that  it  resembles  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  by  the 
intensity  and  rapidity  of  its  symptoms;  but  the  latter 
case  is  strongly  characterized  by  the  quickness  with 
which  it  causes,  especially  in  adults,  opacities,  or  ul- 


cerations of  the  cornea;  the  long-continued  irritability 
cfthe  eyes  after  the  subsidence  of  Inflammation;  but 
more  particularly  its  very  infectious  nature,  by  which 
it  spreads  to  an  extent  that  has  never  been  observed 
with  regard  to  any  other  species  of  purulent  ophthalmy 
There  have  been  epidemic  ophthalmia*  nt  other  kinds, 
which  have  been  known  to  affect  the  greater  pan  of 
the  population  of  certain  districts  and  towns  in  Eng 
land.  The  celebrated  ophthalmy  which  happened  at 
Newbury,  in  Berks,  some  years  ago,  is  an  instance  that 
must  be  known  to  every  body,  But  I  know  ol  no  pu- 
rulent inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  ever  Bpread  to 
a  great  extent  in  England,  before  the  return  ol  our 
troops  from  Egypt. 

The  reflections  and  observations  of  Sir  P.  M'Gregor, 
as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Vetch  and  Dr.  Edmonatone, 
I  think,  leave  no  doubt  of  two  facts:  first,  thel  this 
ophthalmy  was  at  all  events  brought  from  Egypt  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  infectious,  but  only  capable  of 
being  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by  ac- 
tual contact  of  the  discharge.  "  If  (says  Dr.  Vetch) 
any  belief  were  entertained  by  the  officers  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  during  the  first  expedition  to  Egypt,  that  the 
disease  was  contagious,  it  was  of  a  nature  very  vague 
and  indefinite.  Combined  as  its  operations  necessarily 
must  be  in  that  country  with  other  exciting  causes, 
there  would  be  more  difficulty  in  the  first  recognition  of 
the  fact.  But  the  continuance  of  the  complaint  with 
the  troops  after  their  departure  from  the  country, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  the  obvious  conclusion  of 
its  possessing  a  power  of  propagation.  Before  the  dis- 
ease reached  this  country,  the  opinion  of  its  being  con- 
tagious was  adopted  by  many.  Dr.  Edmonstone,  in 
the  account  which  he  published  of  the  disease  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  regiment  to  which  he  was  surgeon  after 
its  return  to  England,  first  made  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  communicable.  In 
an  account  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  as  it  appeared 
in  this  country,  printed  in  the  early  part  of  1807,  I  first 
established,  that  the  communication  of  the  disease  was 
exclusively  produced  by  the  application  of  the  discharge 
from  the  eyes  of  the  diseased  to  those  of  the  healthy." — 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  178.) 

The  opinion,  that  the  disease  is  ever  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another,  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  at  present  nearly  abandoned.  During 
the  whole  time  that  Dr.  Vetch  had  the  management  of 
the  ophthalmic  hospitals,  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  any  medical  officer  contracting  the  disease,  although 
exposed  to  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  greatest 
concentration  of  any  contagion  that  could  arise  in  the 
worst  stage  of  the  complaint.  Two  orderlies  only  con- 
tracted the  disease,  and  both  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
cidental application  of  the  virus.  However,  Sir  W. 
Adams  maintains,  that  lie  has  seen  many  cases,  which 
prove  that  the  disorder,  like  small-pox,  may  spread  conta- 
giously without  any  kind  of  inoculation. — (See  Gruefe's 
Journ.  b.  1,  p.  174.)  That  the  disease  may  also  be  partly 
propagated  by  epidemic  causes  in  particular  situations,  I 
think  ascertain  and  clear,  as  that  there  must  be  a  cause 
for  the  first  commencement  of  the  disorder  in  situations 
where  infection  by  contact  is  out  of  the  question.  And 
as  Dr.  Vetch  has  observed,  "  from  whatever  cause  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva  may  originate,  when 
the  action  is  of  that  nature,  or  degree  of  violence,  as  to 
produce  a  puriform  or  purukmt  discharge,  the  discharge 
so  produced  operates  as  an  animal  virus,  when  applied 
to  the  conjunctiva  of  a  healthy  eye.  Considering  the 
various  modes  by  which  such  a  contact  must  inevitably 
occur  in  the  usual  relations  of  life,  it  must  be  obvious, 
that  wherever  ophthalmia  prevails,  whether  it  be  the 
effect  of  local  conditions  of  the  soil  or  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, naturally  or  artificially  produced,  this  conta- 
gious effect  must,  sooner  or  later  mix  or  unite  its  ope- 
ration with  that  of  the  more  general  and  original  one: 
and  hence,  without  regard  to  this  property  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  occurrence  must  often  remain  inexplicable, 
and  at  variance  with  the  more  general  cause  existing 
in  external  circumstances.  And,  farther,  as  the  disease 
produced  by  infection  is  of  a  nature  more  violent  and 
malignant  than  that  produced  by  the  impression  of  at 
mospheric  causes,  it  will,  in  every  instance  of  exten- 
sively-prevailing ophthalmia,  occasion  two  different 
forms  of  disease,  which,  as  long  as  they  are  considered 
as  one  and  the  same,  will  produce,  according  as  the 
one  or  the  other  predominates,  very  discordant  results.'  • 
-'  On.  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  175.) 
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Sir  P.  M'Gregor  relates  three  cases,  which  prove  that 
the  matter,  after  its  application,  produce!  its  effects  in 
a  v.  ry  short  time.  I  shall  only  cite  the  following  ex- 
ample -On  the  21st  of  October,  1*09,  about  ("our 
o'clock,  v  m.,  Nurse  Flannelly,  while  syringing  the  eyes 

of  a  boy,  let  * i  of  the  lotion  which  had  already 

washed  the  diseased  eyes  pass  oat  of  the  syringe  into 
bei  own  right  eye     She  fell  lutie  or  no  smarting  at  the 

time;   bul  towards  nine  o'clock  the  same  evening,  her 

nghi  eye  became  red  and  somewhat  painful,  and  when 
•he  awoke  next  morning,  her  eyelids  were  swelled, 
there  was  a  purulent  discharge,  pain,  ace— (Op.  cit. 
v.  51.) 

The  late  Mr.  Ware,  tlmiieh  he  admitted  that  the  In- 
fection wai  brought  Into  this  country  from  Egypt  by 
the  troops,  conceived  that  the  same  disease  also  some- 
times arose  from  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  being  ap- 
plied '"  the  eyes,  and  that  it  had  been  prevalent  in  this 
country  before  the  return  of  the  army  from  Egypt. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  infectii  n  was  generally 

com ideated  by  contai  t.    Mr.  Ware  observes, some 

d|  tnewi  me  purulent  ophthalmy  of  chil- 

dren have  happened  In  those  whose  mothers  were  sub- 
|ecl  i"  an  acrimonious  discharge  from  the  vagina  at 
o|  parturition.  Some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
the  purulent  ophthalmy  In  adults  have  occurred  in 
rtly  before  the  attack  of  the  oph- 
thalmy or  al  that  very  time,  laboured  either  under  a 
gonorrhoea  or  a  gleet.  Mr.  Ware  does  not  mean  to 
Impute  every  purulent  ophthalmy  to  such  a  cause; 
bul  in  the  majority  of  adults  whom  he  lias  seen  affected, 

If  the  disorder  had  not  been  produced  hy  the  application 
ol  morbid  matter  from  a  diseased  eye,  it  could  be  traced 
10  a  connexion  between  the  ophthalmy  and  disease  of 
the  urethra.  Other  causes,  Mr.  Ware  acknowledges, 
may  contribute  to  aggravate,  and,  perhaps,  produce 
the  disorder,  and  the  purulent  ophthalmy  in  Egypt  has 
been  attributed  to  a  great  number.  The  combined  in- 
fluence of  h'ai  an.i  light,  of  a  burning  dust,  continu- 
.1  bj  the  wind,  and  of  the  heavy  dews  of  the 
night,  may  powerfuly  tend  to  excite  inflammations  of 

Vet  something  more  must  operate  in  causing 
the  malignant  ophthalmy  now  under  consideration; 
for  the  same  causes  operate  with  equal  violence  in 
some  other  countries  besides  Egypt,  and  yet  do  not 

produce  the   same  effect;   and   in   this  country  (says 

Sir.  War.),  the  disorder  prevailed  during  the  ia>t  sum 

iner  to  as  great  a  degree,  and  upon  as  great  a  number 
"I   i"  i  von-,  within  a  small  district  of  less  than  a  mile, 

as  H  ever  did  In  Egypt;  and  yet,  beyond  this  space  on 
elthei  side,  scarce!}  a  person  was  affected  with  it. 
The  disorder  was  certainly  brought  into  this  country  by 
the  soldiers  who  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was  proba- 
brj  communicated  from  them  to  many  others.  Now, 
as  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  alone  cannot  account 
for  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  dec,  Mr.  Ware  is  led 
thai  this  particular  disorder  is  only  commu- 
nicable by  absolute  contact  ;  that  is,  by  the  application 
of  -ome  part  of  the  discharge  which  issues  either  from 
the  conjunctiva  of  an  affected  ej  e,  or  from  some  other 
membrane  secreting  a  similar  poison,  to  the  conjunc- 
tiva of  the  eye  Of  another  person.     In   schools  and 

nurseries,  in  consequence  of  children  using  the  same 

basins  and  towels  ,-is  others  who  had  the  complaint,  the 
disease  has  been  communicated  to  nearly  twenty  in 
one  academy.  Heme,  Mr.  Ware  censures  the  indis- 
crimlnate  use  of  those  articles  in  schools,  nurseries, 

hospitals,  ships,  and  barracks.— ( P.  14,  15.) 

Thar  In  Egypl  the  origin  of  the  disease  cannot 
rightly  be  imputed  tn  the  effect  of  the  sand  and  hot 
winds  of  the  country  is  clearly  proved;  1st.  Because, 
n  tins  were  thi  case,  the  disease  would  not  lie  most 

prevalent  in  the  autumnal  season  during  Ihe  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile.    8dly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Delta 

would  not  be  i e  subject   to  it  than  the  Bedouin 

Arabs,  who  live  on  the  sands  of  the  desert.    Not  only 
louin  Arabs,  says  Dr.  Vetch,  remain  free  from 
the  disease,  bul  Europeans  iWio  art  not  particularly 
.  /ire  also  safe  from  its  attacks." 
The   nature  of    military  duly  prevented  our  soldiers 
Iroin  using  this  precaution,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
ime  Victims  tO  the  Complaint.     The  men  suf- 
fered more  in  proportion  to  the  officers  of  the  English 
hrm\  ;  as  the  fatter  enjoyed  a  better  though  often  an 
Incomplete  defence  from  the  coldness  and  dampness 
of  the  night :  ami  officers  employed  In  strictly  military 
duty  suffcied  more  than  those  attached  to  the  civil  de- 


partments."— (Vetch  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  p.  157.) 
And  Assalini  remarks,  that  if  the  dust  or  sand  were 
the  sole  cause  of  ophthalmia,  we  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  disease  where  the  cause  does  not  exist.  The 
contrary,  however,  was  the  case  in  the  Delta,  and  prin 
cipally  on  the  cultivated  borders  of  the  Nile  during  its 
inundations.  When  we  were  exposed  to  the  air  during 
the  night,  we  were  immediately  attacked  with  ophthal- 
mia, though  the  dust  and  sand  were  then  under  water 
Larrey  also  imputes  the  origin  of  the  disease  to  the 
cold,  damp  nocturnal  air  after  the  great  heats  of  the 
day.— (Oroe/e's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  179.) 

Whoever  reads  the  account  of  the  Egyptian  oph- 
thalmia, as  given  by  Sir  P.  M'Gregor  and  Dr.  Vetch, 
will  be  convinced,  that  the  disorder  is  only  communi- 
cable from  one  person  to  another  by  the  application 
of  the  infectious  matter  to  the  eyes.  Probably  the 
common  mode  of  propagation  is  the  inadvertent  use 
of  the  same  towels,  or  even  merely  touching  the  same 
articles  which  have  been  in  the  hands  of  infected  per- 
sons, who  must  be  supposed  occasionally  to  apply  their 
fingtrs  more  or  less  to  the  eyelids.  In  this  last  way, 
the  commencement  of  the  disease  may  be  accounted 
for  in  regiments  upon  their  entering  into  barracks 
which  have  been  quitted  by  other  infected  soldiers. 
"  Flies,  in  warm  weather  (says  Sir  P.  M'Gregor),  are 
seen  in  great  numbers  surrounding  patients  labouring 
under  ophthalmia;  and  I  much  suspect  are  very  fre- 
quently the  medium  by  which  the  disease  is  communi 
cated."— (P.  54.)  The  matter  is  observed  to  be  mosi 
infectious  when  the  disease  is  in  an  acute  state. 

Dr.  Vetch  adverts  to  two  important  questions,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy 
The  fust  relates  to  the  length  of  time  which  the  dis- 
ease has,  at  different  periods,  lain  dormant,  and  espe 
cially  between  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Egypt 
and  the  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  the  52d  regi 
merit.  An  explana:ion  of  this  fact  is  attempted  by 
supposing  that  the  complaint  exists,  and  is  liable  to  a 
renewal  of  its  infectious  quality,  long  after  the  eye 
seems  to  have  recovered  its  natural  and  healthy  ap- 
pearance. Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  be  content 
with  the  fact,  that  in  crowded  barracks,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  soldiers  who  have  once  had  the 
disease  are  very  liable  to  relapses.  The  other  question 
is,  why  has  the  disease  produced  such  ravages  in  the 
army  in  England,  and  not  in  that  of  France?  It  is 
well  known  that  the  French  soldiers  in  Egypt  suffered 
as  much  as  our  own  troops  from  the  affection,  and 
great  numbers  of  them  returned  to  France  with  the 
disease  in  a  chronic  form.  "In  many  (says  M.  Roux) 
the  influence  of  their  native  climate  has  sufficed  for 
the  removal  of  all  vestige  of  the  disorder.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  others  it  has  continued  in  a  chronic  state, 
either  attended  with  the  loss  of  one  or  of  both  eyes: 
and  mnny  of  our  invalids  remain  with  the  affliction. 
But  it  has  not  been  found,  that  those  soldiers  who  re- 
turned from  Egypt  have  ever  communicated  a  conta- 
gious ophthalmia,  either  in  regiments  in  which  many 
of  them  have  been  incorporated,  or  in  invalid  houses, 
where  others  have  obtained  their  retirement,  or  in  the 
individuals  belonging  to  the  different  classes  of  society. 
Such  is  the  objection  that  has  been  made,  and  may 
always  be  again  ursred,  against  the  opinions  and  re- 
marks of  the  English,  respecting  the  Egyptian  oph 
thalmy." — ( Voyage  faite  a  JLondres  en  1814,  ou  Paral- 
lile  de  la  Chir.  Angloise,  SfC  p.  49.) 

Larrey,  who  admits  that  the  disease  may  be  com- 
municated by  application  of  the  matter,  argues  that  it 
is  not  contagious  in  any  other  way,  because,  in  Egypt, 
for  w&nt  of  sufficient  hospital  room,  patients  with  this 
and  other  diseases  were  mixed  together  without  the 
ophthalmia  being  propagated  to  any  of  the  patients, 
who  were  careful  to  avoid  the  above  mode  of  infection. 
— (.Oroefe's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  179.)  Larrey,  however, 
need  not  have  used  this  reasoning  with  us,  because  it 
is  a  mistake  in  him  to  suppose,  that  the  disease  is  here 
commonly  regarded  as  communicable  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  atmosphere.  While,  however,  English 
surgeons  chiefly  explain  the  extension  of  the  disease 
by  the  infectious  nature  of  the  discharge  when  applied 
to  the  eyelids,  and  Larrey  admits  that  the  matter  is 
thus  infectious,  the  latter, "as  well  as  Roux,  assures  us, 
that  none  of  the  healthy  soldiers  who  came  home  with 
the  blind  invalids  from  Egypt  were  attacked  with  this 
species  of  ophthalmy.  A  great  number  of  those  in- 
valids were  received  in  the  hospital  of  the  guards  at 
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Paris,  and  treated  there  without  any  of  the  other  pa- 
tients being  infected.— (Graefe's  Journ.  Inc.  cit.)  On 
my  return  from  the  Mediterranean  through  Fiance,  in 
1802,  I  saw  many  of  the  French  troops  at  Aix  and 
Avignon  with  bad  eyes,  contracted  in  Egypt,  asso- 
ciating with  other  soldiers,  whose  eyes  were  perfectly 
healthy,  and  living  in  the  same  barracks;  a  proof  that 
the  French  soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  climate,  or 
some  other  protecting  cause,  were  placed  apparently  in 
circumstances  in  which  the  disease  here  made  such  ex- 
tensive ravages.  This  is  a  point  which  I  humbly  con- 
ceive is  not  at  all  solved  by  Dr.  Vetch's  belief,  that  the 
difference  is  explicable  by  the  French  troops  being  sent 
into  the  field;  for,  in  fact,  the  soldiers  with  diseased 
eyes  were  in  barracks  or  hospitals  as  well  as  our  own 
troops. 

But  notwithstanding  it  seems  proved,  that  the  dis 
charge  from  the  eyes  in  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy  is  so 
actively  infectious  in  England,  it  appears  from  an 
experiment,  made  by  Mr.  Mackesy,  that  its  applica- 
tion may  sometimes  be  made  to  a  healthy  eye  without 
the  disease  following  as  a  matter  of  certainty;  for  he 
applied  to  his  own  eyes  linen  impregnated  with  matter 
discharged  from  the  eyes  of  patients  in  the  fully  formed 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  even  allowed  some  of  the 
matter  to  pass  under  the  eyelids;  yet  the  complaint 
was  not  communicated. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  vol.  12,  p.  411.) 

One  of  the  most  material  circumstances  in  which 
the  practice  of  English  surgeons  differs  from  that  of 
foreign  practitioners  in  cases  of  severe  purulent  and 
especially  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  is  the  freedom  and 
boldness  with  which  the  former  attack  the  disease  in 
its  firbt  stage.  Mr.  Peach  recommends  taking  away  at 
once  as  much  as  60  ounces  of  blood  {Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1807) ;  and  Dr.  Vetch  lays 
great  stress  on  the  striking  benefit  of  bleeding  the  pa- 
tient till  syncope  is  produced.  "When  inflammation 
has  its  seat  in  the  sclerotic  coat  (says  he),  general 
blood-letting  may  for  the  most  part  be  dispensed  with, 
and  even  when  employed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the 
same  benefit  does  not  ensue.  In  the  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  conjunctiva,  however,  although  some 
good  may  be  derived  from  depletion,  yet  a  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  disease  depends  less  on  lowering  the 
system  than  on  the  temporary  cessation  of  arterial  ac- 
tion by  syncope,  which  it  becomes  the  object  of  the 
operation  to  produce.  This  practice,  besides  its  effi- 
cacy, will  accomplish  the  cure  with  a  much  less  ex- 
penditure of  blood  than  is  occasioned  by  the  repeated 
bleedings  generally  had  recourse  to  where  this  method 
of  rendering  one  equal  to  the  cure  of  the  complaint 
lias  been  neglected.  Some  time  before  the  approach  of 
faintness  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  for  the  most 
part  disappears;  but  this  is  no  security  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  disease,  if  the  flow  of  blood  be  stopped, 
without  deliquium  animi  succeeding." — (On  Diseases 
of  the  Eye-,  p.  206.)  The  attacks  of  a  painful  sensation, 
as  if  gravel  were  in  the  eye,  he  considers  as  a  proof 
of  the  disease  increasing,  and,  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  as  a  better  indication  of  the  necessity  for 
bleeding,  than  the  appearance  of  the  eye  itself. 

With  respect  to  applications,  Dr.  Vetch  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  beneficial  effects  produced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  case  by  dropping  into  the  eye  the  undiluted 
liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  which,  he  says,  diminishes 
the  discharge,  lessens  the  inflammation,  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  harm  in  any  stage  of  the  disease.  He 
places  great  confidence  in  the  salutary  results  of  a  free 
exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  atmosphere;  and  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  good  derived  from  applying  at  night 
to  the  eye  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  two  drachms  of  the 
leaves  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  "  If  possesses  (says 
Dr.  Vetch)  the  valuable  properties  of  acting  as  a  pow- 
erful astringent,  restraining  the  purulent  discharge, 
and  diminishing  the  oedema  or  external  swelling  of  the 
palpebral;  at  the  same  time  that  its  narcotic  qualities 
often  relieve  the  pain  and  the  perpetual  watchfulness 
which  the  largest  doses  of  opium  cannot  subdue." — 
(P. 211.)  Bleeding,  however,  is  the  "sheet  anchor," 
and  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  destruction  of 
the  cornea,  whenever  attacks  of  pain  in  the  eye  or 
orbit  denote  the  unsubdued  state  of  the  disease. — 
(P.  212.)  When  the  disease  shifts  its  violence  from 
one  eye  to  the  other,  and  is  of  long  duration,  Dr.  Vetch 
recommends  cupping,  and  the  eye  to  be  more  carefully 
cleaned  by  the  injection  of  tepid  water  or  any  gentle 


astringent  lotion,  and  afterward  wiped  dry.  When 
the  discharge  continues  acrid  and  Raiding,  lie  direct! 
blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  ami  be- 
hind the  ears.  He  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  kept  in 
mind,  that  the  time  for  the  employment  af  bleeding 
with  the  view  of  saving  the  eye,  is  during  the  QrM 
stage,  or  early  part  ot  the  second;  and  when  ulcere. 
lion  of  the  cornea  has  commenced,  the  case  is  to  be 
treated  on  the  principles  applicable  to  sclerotic  inflam- 
mation. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  diminishing  inflamma- 
tory action  by  medicines  which  excite  nausea  and 
sickness,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  lancet,  Dr. 
Vetch  states,  that  in  soldiers  it  does  not  answer  m  well 
and  in  the  end  proves  more  debilitating. 

As  soon  as  the  external  oedema  of  the  eyelids  sub- 
sides, and  they  begin  to  be  everted,  Dr.  Vetch  represses 
the  granulations  and  general  villosity,  by  a  very  light 
and  careful  application  of  the  argentum  nitratum. 
The  everted  portion  is  then  to  be  returned,  and  secured 
in  its  place  with  a  compress  and  bandage.  This  me- 
thod is  to  be  repeated  every  time  the  eye  is  cleaned, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  tendency  to  ectro- 
pium  will  be  removed.— (P.  229.) 

Assalini  found  venesection,  all  emollient  applica- 
tions, and  eyewaters  hurtful.  He  first  purged  his  pa- 
tients, and  then  introduced  into  their  eyes  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  the  lapis  divinus  (see  Lachrymal  Or- 
gans), to  which  was  sometimes  added  a  small  quantity 
of  the  acetate  of  lead.  He  speaks  favourably  of 
leeches,  and  sometimes  he  put  a  small  blister  on  the 
temple  or  behind  the  ears. — (See  Manualc  di  Chirur 
gia;  Milano,  1812.) 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  Egyptian  ophthalmy,  when  it.  prevails  exten- 
sively in  a  regiment  in  garrison  or  barracks,  is  to  put 
the  men  actually  affected  into  a  detached  hospital  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  corps,  which 
should  be  dispersed  as  much  as  possible  in  separate 
billets  and  villages.  Purulent  ophthalmy  is  a  disease 
which  makes  great  progress  only  when  large  numbers 
of  persons  are  either  exposed  together  to  the  epidemic 
causes  which  first  give  birth  to  it,  or  to  the  causes 
which  occasion  the  disease  to  be  communicated  from 
one  individual  to  another,  as  when  soldiers  are  crowded 
together  in  the  same  building,  using  the  same  towels 
and  water,  &c.  Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  Roux 
and  Larrey  prove  that  the  disease  did  not  spread  in  the 
French  army,  after  the  return  of  uncured  soldiers  from 
Egypt  to  France,  though  these  were  freely  mixed  with 
their  comrades  in  hospitals  and  barracks,  the  same  se- 
curity did  not  extend  to  the  British  troops  of  the  army 
of  occupation  in  that  country  in  1816,  who  weie 
threatened  with  a  very  extensive  renewal  of  the  Egyp- 
tian ophthalmy  among  them,  but  which  was  wisely 
checked  by  attention  to  the  principles  above  specified, 
and  in  which  Sir  James  Grant,  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  that  army,  had  the  greatest  confidence. 

In  the  cases  under  Sir  P.  M'Gregor,  local  applica- 
tions were  found  most  advantageous.  During  the  in- 
flammatory stage,  however,  this  gentleman  also  had 
recourse  to  antiphlogistic  means,  spare  diet,  bleeding, 
neutral  salts,  &c.  The  topical  treatment  was  as  fol- 
lows: leeches  were  freely  and  repeatedly  applied  near 
the  eye.  But  while  there  was  much  surrounding  red- 
ness, instead  of  leeches,  which  created  too  much  irri- 
tation, fomentations  with  a  weak  decoction  of  poppy 
heads,  and  a  little  brandy,  were  used.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc  had  mostly 
a  good  effect  when  applied  to  the  eye.  The  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  did  not  answer  the  expectations  en- 
tertained of  it.  But  of  all  the  remedies,  the  nng.  hy- 
drarg.  nitrat.  was  found  most  frequently  successful.  It 
was  applied  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  at 
first  weakened  with  twice  its  quantity  of  lard.  The 
red  precipitate,  well  levigated,  and  mixed  with  simple 
ointment,  sometimes  answered  when  the  ung.  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  failed.  Well-levigated  verdigris,  and  a  quack 
medicine  called  the  golden  ointment,  proved  also  some- 
times efficacious.— (P.  41—43.)  According  to  Sir  P. 
M'Gregor,  blisters  behind  the  ears  and  upon  the  neck 
are  useful ;  but  hurtful  when  put  nearer  to  the  eye.  In 
cases  where  the  disease  seems  to  resist  antiphlogistic 
means,  and  ulceration  has  commenced  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  cornea,  this  gentleman  approves  of  dis- 
charging the  aqueous  humour  by  a  puncture,  as  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Wardiop. 
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When  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  lias  lUb- 

li  P.  M'Gregot  recommends  the  me  of  Bates's 

ii  ii.cl  water,  diluted  with  lour,  five,  or  six  limes 

ndtyof  water.    Hut  tlie  astringent  collyrium, 

from  which  he  saw  mosl  good  di  lived,  was  a  solution 

of  the  titrate  of  silver,  In  the  proportion  of  hall' a 

gram   to  every  ounce  of  distilled  water.     In  Borne 

may  in-  iuh  d  stronger. 

Tepid  tea-water  lometimea  proved  serviceable  in 

removing  the  relici  ol  the  complaint. — (P.  5(i,  ire.) 

\y  of  Infants.  Dr.  Vetch  de- 
scribes the  external  appearance!  of  this  case  as  not 
materially  different  from  loose  of  the  purulent  oph- 
tbalmy  of  adults  ;  but  he  states,  that  its  nature  is  con- 
■Merably  modified  by  the  more  delicate  texture  and 
a*  ularity  oi  the  parte  affected,  and  the  more 
intimate  connexion  subsisting  between  the  vessels  of 

the |lini  In  a  and  tb08«  oi  the  KlerotiC  coat.    Hence, 

iii.  infiammation  is  sooner  communicated  to 
and  sloughing  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea 

■  it larlier  in  infants  than  adults.    When  thecBdema 

the  Inner  surface  of  the  palpebral  becorai  a  sar- 
comatous, and  ihb)  diseased  surface,  when  the  eyelids 
an-  opened,  Iuiiiis  .in  exterior  fleshy  circle,  beyond 
which  the  relaxed  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  comes  for- 
wards as  a  second  j  and  often  the  cnruncula  lachry- 
mals adds  still  i.uiiier  to  the  valvular  appearance 

Which  the  part  presents. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 

sse 

According  la  the  late  Mr.  Ware,  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  purulent ophthalmy  in  infants  and 
ili.it  in  adults,  consists  In  the  different  stall's  of  the  tu- 
nica conjunctiva:  in  the  former,  notwithstanding  the 
quantity  of  matter  confined  within  the  eyelids  is  often 
the  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  is  rarely 
Considerable,  and  whenever  the  cornea  becomes  im- 
patred,  II  is  rather  owing  to  the  lodgement  of  such 
matter  on  it  than  to  Inflammation ;  a  statement  which 
appears  to  me  very  questionable.  But  In  the  purulent 
ophthalmy  of  adults,  the  discharge  is  always  accom- 
nii  a  violent  inflammation,  and  generally  with 
a  tumefaction  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  which  Its  mem- 
branous appearance  is  destroyed,  and  the  coruea  is 
made  to  Mem  sunk  In  the  eyeball. — ( Wareon  Epidemic 
I'u  rulnii  Ophthalmy,  p.  i!3.)  In  children,  the  affection 
of  the  eyes  is  occasionally  accompanied  wiih  eruptions 
on  tin  bead,  and  with  marks  of  a  scrofulous  constitu- 
tion. (See  Wait,  p.  138,<fre.)  The  only  inference  to 
he  drawn  from  this  fact  Is,  that  scrofulous  as  well  as 
othei  children  are  liable  to  this  disorder  of  the  eyes. 

The  following  is  the  treatment  recommended  by  Mr. 
Ware  [f  the  disease  be  in  Its  first  Btage,  the  temporal 
arteries  are  to  be  opened,  or  leeches  applied  to  the 
temples,  or  neighbourhood  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  blis- 
ter put  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  temples.  The 
child   should    be   kept   in   a  cool    room,    not  covered 

with  much  >  lothes,  and,  if  no  diarrhea  prevail,  a  little 
rhubarb  or  magnesia  Id  syrup  of  violets  should  be  pre- 
scribed. 

A  -ni!_' however,  is  seldom  called  in  before  the 

fusi  shun  Inflammatory  stage  has  ceased,  and  an  im- 
mense discharge  of  matter  from  the  eyes  lias  com- 
menced. Oi  coarse,  says  Mr.  Ware,  emollient  appli- 
cations must  generally  not  be  used.  On  the  Contrary, 
astringents  and  corroborants  are  immediately  indicated, 

In  oiii'r  to  restore  it,  the  vessels  of  I  lie  conjunctiva  and 
eyelids  thell  luminal  tone,  to  rectify  the  villous  and 
tungous  appearance  of  the  lining  of  the  palpebral,  arid 
thus  finally  to  cheek  the  morbid  secretion  of  matter. 
I'm  (his  purpose,  Mr.  Ware  strongly  recommends  the 
aqua  eamphornla  of  Bates's  Dispensatory:  R.  Cupri 

sulphatis,  bol.armen.aa  jiv.  Camphors  ?j.  M.  &  f. 
pulvis,  de  quo  projice  $).  in  aqua;  bullientis  |iv. 
amove  ah  Igne,  et  snhsiilant  faces.  Mr.  Ware,  in  his 
late  Rtmarka  on  Purulent  O^httuhny,  1803,  observes, 
that  be  usually  directs  the  aqua  camphorata,  as  fol- 
lows 11.  Cuprl  sulphatis,  hoi.  annen.  a  a  gr.  viij. 
Camphors   gi    u      Misce,  81  affunde  aqu«  bullientis 

Cum  I i  sii  frigida,  efiundatur  limpidus  li- 

- ..  i'i-s-iine  Injiciatur  pauluiuro  inter  oculum  el 
palpebral.  Tins  remedy  poaeessea a  very  styptic  qua- 
lity ;  bill,  as  directed  in  Bates's  Dispensatory,  it  is  much 
too  stum::  for  use  before  it  is  diluted;  and  the  degree 
of  us  dilution  must  always  be  determined  by  the  pe- 
ciihar  circumstances  of  each  case.  Mr.  Ware  ventures 
to  recommend  about  one  drachm  of  it  io  he  mixed  with 
an  ounce  of  cold  clear  M  ater,  as  a  medium  or  standard, 


to  be  strengthened  or  weakened  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.—(P.  143.)  The  remedy  must  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  small  ivory  or  pewter  syringe,  the  end  of 
which  is  a  blunt  pointed  cone.  The  extremity  of  this 
instrument  is  to  be  placed  between  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  in  such  a  manner  that  the  medicated  liquor 
may  be  carried  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  eye. 
Thus  the  matter  will  be  entirely  washed  away,  and 
enough  of  the  styptic  medicine  left  behind  to  interrupt 
and  diminish  the  excessive  discharge.  According  to 
Ihe  quantity  of  matter,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
is  secreted,  the  strength  of  the  application,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  repeating  it,  must  be  regulated.  In  mild 
recent  cases  the  lotion  may  be  used  once  or  twice  a 
dav,  and  rather  weaker  than  the  above  proportions; 
but,  in  inveterate  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  once 
or  twice  every  hour,  and  to  increase  its  styptic  power 
in  proportion;  and  when  the  complaint  is  somewhat 
relieved,  the  strength  of  the  lotion  may  be  lessened, 
and  its  application  be  less  frequent. 

"  The  reasons  for  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  means 
just  mentioned,  in  bad  cases,  are,  indeed,  of  the  most 
urgent  nature.  Until  the  conjunctiva  is  somewhat 
thinned,  and  the  quantity  of  the  discharge  diminished, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  in  what  state  the  eye  is: 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  injured,  totally  lost,  or  capa- 
ble ot  any  relief.  The  continuance  or  extinction  of 
the  sight  frequently  depends  on  the  space  of  a  few 
hours :  nor  can  we  be  relieved  from  the  greatest  un- 
certainty, in  these  respects,  until  the  cornea  becomes 
visible." — {Ware,  p.  145.) 

This  author  condemns  the  use  of  emollient  poultices, 
which  must  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  swelling 
and  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva.  If  poultices  are 
preferred,  he  particularly  recommends  such  as  possess 
a  tonic  or  mild  astringent  property ;  as  one  made  of  the 
curds  of  milk,  turned  with  alum  and  an  equal  part  of 
unguentuin  sambuci,  or  axungia  porcini.  This  is  to 
be  put  on  cold,  and  frequently  renewed,  without  omit- 
tinir  the  use  of  the  injection. — (  Ware,  p.  147.) 

When  the  secreted  matter  is  glutinous,  and  makes 
the  eyelids  so  adherent  together  that  they  cannot  be 
opened  after  being  shut  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ad- 
hesive matter  must  be  softened  with  a  little  fresh  but- 
ter mixed  with  warm  milk,  or  by  means  of  any  other 
soft  oleaginous  liquor,  after  the  poultice  is  taken  off, 
and  before  using  the  lotion. — (P.  147.) 

If  the  eversion  of  the  eyelids  only  occurs  when  the 
child  eiies,  and  then  goes  off,  nothing  need  be  done  in 
addition  to  the  above  means.  When,  however,  the 
eversion  is  constant,  tiie  injection  must  be  repeated 
more  frequently  than  in  other  cases;  the  eyelids  put  in 
their  natural  position  after  its  use;  and  an  attendant 
directed  to  hold  on  them  with  his  finger,  for  some 
length  of  time,  a  compress  dipped  in  the  diluted  aqua 
camphornta. — (P.  148.) 

In  some  cases,  when  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  has 
been  very  much  inflamed,  the  tinctura  thebaka,  in- 
sinuated between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  has  been  useful. 
If,  after  the  morbid  secretion  is  checked,  any  part  of 
the  cornea  should  be  opaque,  the  unguentum  hydrar- 
eyri  nitrati,  melted  in  a  spoon,  and  applied  accurately 
on  the  speck  with  a  fine  hair-pencil,  or  Janin's  oph- 
thalmic ointment,  lowered  and  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, may  produce  a  cure,  if  the  opacity  be  not  of  too 
deep  a  kind.  When  the  local  disease  seems  to  be  kept 
up  by  a  bad  habit,  alteratives  should  be  exhibited,  par- 
ticularly the  black  sulplmret  of  mercury,  orsmali  doses 
of  calomel. 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Vetch  is  as  fol- 
lows: if  the  inflammation  have  not  extended  to  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  its  farther  progress  may  be 
checked  by  removing  the  infant  to  a  healthy  atmos- 
phere, and  washing  the  eye  with  any  mild  eollyrium. 
Leeches  are  commended  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  complaint.  On  the  first  accession  of  the  tume- 
faction, the  best  effect  will  often  be  produced  by  the 
application  of  a  small  portion  of  ointment,  composed 
of  lard  or  butter  3  vj.,  and  x.  gr.  of  the  red  nitrate  of 
mercury,  without  any  wax.  As  the  purulency  advances, 
the  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis,  he  says,  will  be  found  not 
less  serviceable  than  in  other  instances  of  purulent 
ophthalmy.  For  promoting  the  separation  of  any 
slough,  he  recommends  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver ;  and  for  curing  the  relaxed  state  of  the  con- 
junctiva, a  solution  of  alum,  or  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per—(On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,p.2W.) 
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The  purulent  ophthalmy,  arising  either  from  sup- 
pression of  gonorrhoea,  or  from  the  inadvertent  con- 
veyance of  gonorrhmnl  matter  to  the  eyes,  is  said  to 
produce  rather  a  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva  than  of 
the  eyelids,  which  is  followed  by  a  discharge  of  a  yel- 
low greenish  matter,  similar  to  that  of  clap.  The -heat 
and  pain  in  the  eyes  are  considerable;  an  aversion  in 
light  prevails,  and  in  some  instances,  an  appearance 
of  hypopion  is  visible  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
aqueous  humour.  When  the  complaint  proceeds  from 
the  second  cause,  it  is  described  as  being  less  severe 
than  when  it  arises  from  the  lirst. .  However,  by  such 
gentlemen  ( Ware,  Trailers,  Src.)  as  have  seen  une- 
quivocal instances  of  purulent  ophthalmy  excited  in 
the  second  way,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  remarkable 
for  its  violence  and  intensity.  The  reality  of  cases  of 
purulentophthalmy  from  the  application  of  gonorrhoea! 
matter  to  the  eyes,  seems  supported  by  such  a  mass  of 
evidence,  that  I  believe  the  fact  must  be  admitted. 
Yet,  from  somestatements  lately  published  by  Dr. Vetch, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  frequency  of  this  mode  of 
infection  must  be  very  much  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  matter  taken  from  the  urethra  not  being 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  the  eyes  of 
the  individual  by  whom  such  matter  is  secreted,  though 
probably  capable  of  doing  so  to  the  eyes  of  another 
person. 

In  the  same  way  the  urethra  cannot  be  affected  by 
the  application  of  matter  taken  from  the  purulent  eyes 
of  the  individual  on  whom  the  experiment  is  made. 
At  least,  of  these  circumstances  there  is  a  negative 
proof  in  some  facts  recorded  by  Dr.  Vetch.  "  In  the 
case  of  a  soldier,  received  in  a  very  advanced  stage 
of  the  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  in  whom  destruction  of 
the  cornea  had  to  a  certain  extent  taken  place,  I  took 
occasion  to  represent  the  possibility  of  diverting  the 
disease  from  the  eyes  to  the  urethra,  by  applying  the 
discharge  to  the  latter  surface.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  matter  taken  from  the  eyes  was  freely  applied 
to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  No  effect  followed  this 
trial  which  was  repeated  on  some  other  patients,  all 
labouring  underthe  most  virulent  state  of  the  Egyptian 
disease,  and  in  all  the  application  was  perfectly  inno- 
cuous. But  in  another  case,  where  the  matter  was 
taken  from  the  eye  of  one  man  labouring  under  puru- 
lent ophthalmia,  and  applied  to  the  urethra  of  another, 
the  purulent  inflammation  of  the  urethra  commenced 
in  36  hours  afterward,  and  became  a  very  severe  attack 
of  gonorrhoea.  From  the  result  of  these  cases  (says 
Dr.  Vetch)  I  could  no  longer  admit  the  possibility  of  in- 
fection being  conveyed  to  the  eyes  from  the  gonorrhoeal 
discharge  of  the  same  person.  Some  time  after  this, 
the  improbability,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  this  effect 
was  rendered  decisive  by  an  hospital  assistant,  who 
conveyed  the  matter  of  gonorrhosa  to  his  eyes,  without 
any  affection  of  the  conjunctiva  being  the  conse- 
quence."— (See  Vetch  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  242.) 
Hence,  this  gentleman  Is  led  to  refer  the  connexion 
between  gonorrhoea  and  ophthalmia  in  the  same 
person,  to  peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  but  the  the- 
ories on  which  this  opinion  rests,  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  examine. 

If  it  be  actually  true  that,  in  adults,  a  species  of 
purulent  ophthalmy  does  originate  from  the  sudden 
suppression  of  gonorrhoea,  are  we  to  consider  the  com- 
plaint so  produced  as  a  metastasis  of  the  disease  from 
the  urethra  to  the  eyesl  This  ophthalmy  does  not 
regularly  follow  the  suppression  of  gonorrhoea,  nay,  it 
is  even  a  rare  occurrence:  also,  when  it  is  decidedly 
known  that  the  purulent  ophthalmy  has  arisen  from 
the  infection  of  gonorrhoea,  namely,  in  those  instances 
in  which  the  matter  has  been  incautiously  communi- 
cated to  the  eyes,  it  appears  that  such  an  affection  of 
these  organs,  so  produced,  is  different  from  the  one 
alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  it  is  slower  in  its  progress, 
and  less  threatening  in  its  aspect.  When  the  eyes  are 
affected,  the  disease  of  the  urethra  is  not  always  sus- 
pended.— {Vetch  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  239.) 
Hence,  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  no  me- 
tastasis takes  place  in  this  species  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmy, supposed  to  be  connected  with  a  suppressed 
gonorrhoea;  but  we  must  be  content  with  inferring 
that,  if  it  really  has  such  a  cause,  it  originates  from  a 
sympathy  prevailing  between  the  urethra  and  eyes ; 
and  that  the  difference  of  irritability  in  different  people, 
is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  an  invariable  consequence 
of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a  gonorrhoea. 


The  injection  of  warm  oil,  the  Introduction  of  a 
bougie  into  the  urethra,  and  the  application  of  ihi.i- 
plasms  to  the  perinseum,  with  a  view  of  renewing  the 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  form  the  outline  of  ilie 
practice  of  those  who  place  Implicit  reliance  in  the 
suppression  of  gonorrhoea  being  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint. The  rarity  of  the  occurrence;  the  frequency 
of  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  urethral  discharge  ;  the 
possibility  of  an  ophthalmy  arisniL'  as  well  :,i  this  par- 
ticular moment  as  at  any  other,  totally  Independent  of 
the  other  complaint,  cannot  fail  in  raise  In  a  discern- 
ing mind  a  degree  of  doubl  concerning  the  veracity 
of  the  assigned  cause.  Besides,  admitting  that  there 
is  a  sympathy  between  the  urethra  and  I 
are  we  to  ascertain  wlietner  the  suppression  of  gonor-  * 
rhcea  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  ophthalmy,  sup 
posing  that  the  one  ceases,  and  the  other  commence! 
about  the  same  time  1  Actuated  by  such  n  rh  ctlons,  I 
am  induced  to  dissuade  surgeons  from  adopting  any 
means  calculated  to  renew  a  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  urethra.  When  the  purulent  ophthalmy,  in  ailult 
subjects,  is  decidedly  occasioned  by  the  actual  contact 
and  infection  of  gonorrhoeal  matter,  applied  accident- 
ally to  the  eyes,  no  one  has  recommended  this  unneces- 
sary and  improper  practice. 

The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
from  either  cause,  is  to  oppose  the  violence  of  the  in- 
flammation, and  thus  resist  the  destruction  of  the  eye 
and  opacity  of  the  cornea.  A  copious  quantity  of 
blood  should  be  taken  away  both  topically  and  gene 
rally  ;  mild  laxatives  should  be  exhibited,  and  a  blister 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or  temples.  The  eyes 
ought  to  be  often  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  while 
poppy-heads,  and  warm  milk  repeatedly  injected 
beneath  the  eyelids.  To  prevent  the  palpebral  from 
becoming  agglutinated  together  during  sleep,  the  sper- 
maceti cerate  should  be  smeared  on  the  margins  of  the 
tarsi  every  night. 

When  the  heat  and  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  febrile 
symptoms,  have  subsided ;  when  an  abundant  discharge 
of  pus  has  commenced  :  all  topical  emollients  are  to  lie 
relinquished,  and  a  coliyrium  of  aq.  rosa;  |x.  contain- 
ing hydrarg.  oxy.  mur.  gr.  j.  used  in  their  place.  Scarpa 
states,  that  in  the  ophthalmy  originating  from  the  in- 
advertent communication  of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea 
to  the  eyes,  applications  in  the  form  of  ointment,  such 
as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  and  Janin's  salve,  to  which  might 
be  added  the  ung.  hyd.  nitrat.,  avail  more  than  fluid 
remedies. 

Inflammation  of  the  Eyeball  in  general.  From  cases 
in  which  the  eyelids  are  at  first  chiefly  affected,  I  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  inflammation,  as  commencing 
in  the  eyeball  itself.  As  Beer  remarks,  fortunately  it  is 
only  very  seldom  that  the  whole  of  the  organ  is  at  once 
attacked  with  genuine  idiopathic  inflammation,  with- 
out any  part  of  its  texture  being  spared.  Although 
this  kind  of  ophthalmy  is  far  more  frequent  than  com- 
mon inflammation  of  the  orbit,  it  is  much  more  rare 
than  the  same  disorder  of  the  eyelids.  For  the  most 
part,  healthy  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  has  a  limited 
point  of  origin,  from  which  it  spreads,  sometimes 
quickly,  sometimes  slowly,  over  the  whole  organ. 
During  an  exceedingly  violent,  tense,  throbbing  pain, 
affecting  not  only  the  eye  itself,  but  extending  to  all  the 
surrounding  parts,  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  within 
the  head,  the  while  of  the  eye  becomes  suffused  with 
a  uniform  redness,  which,  on  attentive  examination, 
is  found  to  be  seated  not  only  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eyeball,  but  also  in  the  sclerotica,  and  to  exhibit  at  first 
a  very  fine  vascular  net-work,  which,  as  the  redness 
grows  more  intense,  assumes  the  appearance  of  scarlet 
cloth,  forming  all  round  the  cornea  a  uniform  circular 
prominent  fold,  which  has  a  very  firm  feel,  and  is  so 
tender,  that  when  touched  in  the  gentlest  manner,  tho 
patient  cries  out  in  agony.  The  circumference  of  the 
cornea  continues  to  be  more  and  more  covered  by  this 
increasing  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  until  at  length 
only  a  portion  of  its  centre  remains  visible.  At  the 
same  time,  the  pupil  is  very  much  contracted  ;  the  iris 
motionless ;  and  though  vision  is  nearly  or  entirely 
lost,  the  patient  is  seriously  disturbed  by  fiery  appear- 
ances before  the  eye.  When  the  iris  is  naturally  gray 
or  blue,  it  turns  greenish,  and  when  brown  or  black,  it 
becomes  reddish.  Every  movement  of  the  eyeball  and 
upper  eyelid  is  suspended,  and  the  orbit  feels  to  the 
1  patient  as  if  it  were  too  small,  which,  Beer  says,  is  in 
1  retlity  the  case,  because  the  whole  of  the  eyeball,  awl 
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noi  mr-relv  the  conjunctiva  is  enlarged,  so  as  to  project 

Ukeoluinpol  raw  flesh  farther  and  farther Jbetween 

,  of  the  palpebne,  and  completely  nil  every 

,,.,,,  ,,i'  the  orbit.    While  the  eyeball  enlarge*,  the 

ways  loses  Its  transparency,  and  the  inflam- 
,„;„,.„,  ipreadi  to  the  eyellda,  the  lower  one  at  last 
becoming  everted  by  the  excessive  and  firm  tumefac- 
tion ol  the  parts  behind  It,  and  the  upper  oik.-  present- 
Ins  the  moat  unequivocal  mark*  of  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation.   The  secrei »f  tears  and  mucus  is  now 

uppreased,  and  of  course  the  eye  preternatu- 
At  the  very  commencement  ol  this  violent 

(i of  ophthalmy,  the  constitution  is  disturbed  by  a 

severe   attack  of  Inflan uory  fever,  and  Irritable 

Kitlents   are  nol  (infrequently  seized  with  delirium. 
-  Beer,  terminates  the  first  stage  ol  tins  very 
dangerous  disorder 

When  the  disease  is  let)  to  Itself,  suppuration  comes 

on,  attended  with  fever  and  constat)!  abiverings;  the 

swelling  "i    the   sclerotic   conjunctiva   undergoes  a 

remarkable  increase,  and  assumes  a  dark-red  colour  at 

tfi  H  ii  becomes  softer.  Thepain  becomes 

irregular,  throbbing,  and  when  tin;  eye  or  eyelids  are 

touched,  of  a  lancinating  description.     As  a  morbid 

now  beglnsto  take  place  from  the  Meibomian 

chin, N.  iin'  swelled  conjunctiva  Mas  a  more  moisl  ap- 

The  upper  eyelid  lias  a  purple  hue,  and,  on 

account  oftbecominuallyrlncreasing  size  of  the  eyeball, 

Is  pushed  farther  and  farther  outwards.    Tlie  portion 

of  the  crura,  still  discernible  In  the  middle  of  the 

protuberant  conjunctiva,  acquires  a  snowy  whiteness, 

which  afterward  changes  to  yellow.    The  patient  feels 

an  oppressive  sense  ol  heaviness  in  the  orbit,  and  a 

tble  kind  nt' coldness  all  round  the  eye.     At 

length,  the  throbbing  and  tension  are  so  agonizing,  that 
the  patient  often  expresses  a  wish  to  have  the  eyeball 
extirpated,  [fno  effectual  treatment  be  adopted,  the  eye 
DOW  bunts,  ami  a  mixture  of  matter  and  blood,  to- 
gether with  the  scarcely  perceptible  remains  of  the 
lens  and  vitreous  humour,  is  discharged  with  consider- 
able fori  inee  in  from  of  the  patient;  an 

occurrence,  sometimes  termed  rhczis  or  rhegma  oculi. 
From  tins  moment,  the  pain  all  at  once  sulfides  Into 
a  very  moderate  feel  of  burning  in  i  he  eye;  and  sup- 
puration goes  on  until  all  the  textures  of  the  organ  are 
annihilated,  the  orbll  has  an  empty  appearance,  and 
the  closed  eyellda  sink  into  a  concavity.     Thus  ends, 

as  Beer  observes,  the  second  siage,  alter  much  tedious 

ami  general  Indisposition.    Hut  he  remarks,  that  the 

course  of  the  case  is  quite  different  when  it  has  been 

•Mated   ill    ils   first    stage  with    stimulants,  Ot 

exposed  to  the  ill  effects  of  tobacco-smoke,  the  drink- 

nil!  id' spirits,  improper  diet,  in lerale  exercise,  &C 

for,  mulct  the  opt  ral if  these  unfavourable  circum, 

stances,  the  second  stage  may  commence  u  Hh  dreadful 
gangrenous  mischief!  m  ery  vestige  of  the  organization 
oi'  the  eye  disappearing,  and  the  pans  at  length  spha- 
celating, while  large  abscesses  form  around,  and,  unless 
efficient  medical  aid  he  promptly  given,  the  patient  loses 
his  hie. 

Wiih  reaped  in  the  causes  of  such  an  atiack  of  the 
whole  eyeball  ai  once  by  common  inflammation  in  a 
healthy  subject,  they  must  be  of  an  exceedingly  violent 
description,  anch  aa  injuries  produced  by  gunpowder, 

Inn  ns.  and  lesions  either  of  8  mechanical  kind,  oracling 
both  Chemically  and  mechanically  together ;  a  subject 

already  fully  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  columns. 

Ilowlng  are  tile  observations,  which  Beer  de- 
livers on  the  prognosis : — While,  in  the  first  Btage  of 
tins  dangerous  form  of  ophthalmy,  the  eyesight  yet  re- 
main-, and  the  eyeball  itself  is  not  enlarged,  if  the  pa- 

tic nt  can  be  properly  taken  care  of,  some  hope  may  he 

entertained  of  dispersing  the  Inflammation  so  favour- 

ablj  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  weakness  of  Bight, 

ondnuance,  no  ill  effects  will  he 
I,  ft.  Ii  i-  manifest,  however,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  surgeon  should  not  he  too  bold  in  promising 
.1  perfect  cure;  lor  the  very  commencement  of  such 
an  Inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball,  even  when  the 
disorder  Is  purely  Idiopathic,  is  unavoidably  attended 
with   some  nsk.  not  only  of  permanent  blindness,  but 

of  the  eye  itself  being  destroyed  in  the  most  painful 
manner;  and  when  things  turn  out  rather  better,  a 
tolerably  favourable  termination  of  the  case  is  uncom- 
mon      Hut  as  | i  a-  the  powei  of  seeing  is  quite  lost, 

the  pupil  nearly  closed,  and  the  eyeball  prodigiously 
aw  tiled,  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the  inflammation  can  be 


resolved  so  as  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ ;  for 
ition  of. the  eyesight  is  entirely  out  of  the 
quesiion.  But  besides  the  irremediable  loss  of  vision, 
the  disorder  under  these  circumstances  always  pro- 
duces a  greater  or  less  closure  of  the  pupil,  which, 
however,  lias  no  share  in  causing  the  blindness. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  of  course,  the  hope 
of  restoring  vision  is  quite  past,  and  if  the  eyeball  it 
self,  and  not  merely  the  conjunctiva,  has  been  con. 
siderably  swelled  in  the  first  stage  of  the  case,  the 
chance  of  preserving  the  natural  shape  of  the  organ  is 
extremely  unpromising.  But  when  the  eye  bursts,  the 
latter  desideratum  is  impossible.  If  the  first  stage 
should  have  been  so  violent  as  to  induce  gangrene,  the 
practitioner  will  have  enough  to  do  in  preventing 
sphacelus  and  death ;  the  danger  of  which  is  con- 
siderable, on  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  be- 
tween the  eye  and  parts  in  the  orbit,  and  the  brain  and 
its  membranes. 

In  the  first  stage,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in  tne 
general  sense  of  the  expression,  is  indicated,  and  the 
case  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  local  disorder. 
However,  with  respect  to  topical  bleedings,  the  sur- 
geon, says  Beer,  should  be  more  active  than  in  other 
examples  of  ophthalmy,  and,  after  copious  venesection 
and  the  use  of  leeches  have  produced  some  relief,  the 
protuberant  conjunctiva  round  the  cornea  should  be 
deeply  scarified  with  a  lancet.  If  in  the  first  stage  de- 
lirium come  on,  as  it  sometimes  does  during  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammatory  fever,  Beer  directs  one  of 
the  external  jugular  veins  to  be  opened :  or  blood  might 
be  taken  from  the  temporal  artery. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  case,  when  the  re-establish- 
ment of  vision  is  quite  impossible,  and  the  objects  are 
to  endeavour  to  keep  the  eye  of  a  good  shape,  and 
quickly  lessen  the  suppuration,  warm  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  particularly  those  made  of  apples,  are  the 
applications  on  which  Beer  bestows  his  praises.  This 
topical  treatment  is  to  be  assisted  with  internal  means, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  because  the  disor- 
der is  attended  with  a  general  disturbance  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  matter  is  fully  formed,  and  its  fluc- 
tuation can  he  distinctly  felt,  Beer  approves  of  opening 
the  abscess  with  a  lancet;  for  it  is  only  by  this  means 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  eyeball  can  be  prevented. 
If  the  eye  has  already  burst,  the  preservation  of  its 
form  is  no  longer  possible,  and  according  to  Beer,  both 
the  topical  and  general  treatment  should  be  partly  of  a 
tonic  description.  When  gangrenous  mischief  has 
occurred,  the  practice  ought  to  conform  to  the  principlea 
explained  in  the  article  Mortification. 

External  Ophthalmy.  Inflammation  of  the  Outer 
Coats  of  the  Eye.  Ophthalmitis  Externa  Idiopathic!, 
of  Beer.  The  modifications  of  this  common  species 
of  ophthalmy,  as  the  latter  author  observes,  have  a 
variety  of  names  applied  to  them,  as  ophthalmia  levis, 
ophthalmia  annularis,  taraxis,  and  sometimes  chemo- 
ait,  and  ophthalmia  sicca.  Together  with  a  preter- 
natural dryness  of  the  eye,  and  a  sensation  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  compressed  on  every  side,  the  white  of  the 
eye  becomes  covered  with  a  general  redness,  which, 
though  it  affect  both  the  sclerotica  and  the  conjunctiva, 
will  be  found  on  attentive  examination  to  be  much 
more  considerable  in  the  former  than  the  latter  nutn- 
brane,  in  which  only  a  delicate  plexus  of  blood-vessels 
is  at  first  perceptible.  The  motions  of  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids are  not  absolutely  prevented ;  yet  the  patient  never 
moves  these  parts,  except  when  he  is  actually  obliged 
to  do  so,  as  every  motion  of  them,  if  not  actually  pain- 
ful, occasions  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  Though  the 
cornea  cannot  be  said  to  become  opaque,  its  clearness 
is  always  much  diminished;  and  this  change  is  the 
greater  the  redder  the  white  of  the  eye  appears.  These 
effects,  which  occur  almost  simultaneously,  are  fol- 
lowed by  pain,  which  increases  every  moment,  at  first 
extending  over  the  whole  eyeball,  and  then  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  to  the  topof  the  head.  As  the  pain 
grows  more  severe,  every  movement  of  the  eyeball  and 
palpebral  becomes  more  distressing,  the  dryness  of  the 
eye  greater,  and  the  redness  of  the  sclerotic  conjunctiva 
augments  either  more  slowly  or  quickly,  according  to 
the  degree  of  inflammation,  until  the  net-work  of 
blood-vessels,  which  was  at  first  distinguishable,  en 
lirelv  disappears  and  the  conjunctiva  looks  like  a  piece 
of  red  cloth,  quite  concealing  the  sclerotica,  and  form- 
ing round  the  cornea  a  very  painful,  firm,  uniform,  cir 
cular  projection.    Thus  the  cornea  seems  as  if  it  lay  is 
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a  depression,  with  its  margin  partly  covered  by  this  in- 
flammatory swelling  of  the  conjunctiva.  At  the  period 
when  the  protuberance  of  the  latter  membrane  takes 
place,  lite  cornea  itself  always  becomes  less  and  less 
clear,  and  of  a  redd  ish-gray  colour,  so  that  neither  the  iris 
nor  the  pupil  can  be  any  longer  distinguished,  and  the 
power  of  vision  is  reduced  to  a  faint  perception  of 
light.  The  pain,  which  was  that  of  heaviness  and 
tension,  now  becomes  of  a  throbbing  description,  and 
the  eyelids,  which  now  begin  to  participate  in  the 
effects  of  the  inflammation,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
covering  properly  the  swelled  conjunctiva.  The  eye- 
ball and  eyelids  are  perfectly  motionless;  and  if  an 
attempt  be  made  by  the  patient  to  move  them,  the 
efforts  of  the  muscles  may  be  perceived,  but  still  no 
movement  of  the  parts  intended  is  performed.  The 
orbit  feels  as  if  it  were  too  small  for  the  eye,  and  the 
constitution  suffers  a  severe  attack  of  inflammatory 
fever.  Thus,  says  Beer,  does  the  first  stage  of  this 
form  of  ophthalmy  gradually  rise  to  its  highest  degree, 
to  which  he  applies  the  name  of  true  chemosis. 

However,  it  is  observed,  that  idiopathic  external 
ophthalmy  does  not  always  become  so  violent ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  complaint  has  been  excited  merely 
by  the  lodgement  of  some  small  foreign  body  under  the 
eyelids;  for  though,  in  such  a  case,  the  conjunctiva 
and  sclerotica  are  both  reddened  together,  yet  even 
when  no  aid  is  afforded,  if  no  other  sources  of  greater 
irritation  are  present,  the  redness  does  not  readily  in- 
crease so  as  quite  to  conceal  the  sclerotica,  or  to  be 
attended  with  an  inflammatory  swelling  all  round  the 
cornea.  This  milder  form  of  external  ophthalmy  has 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  taraxis.  It  is  the 
mild  acute  ophthalmy  of  Scarpa,  characterized,  as  this 
author  says,  by  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lining 
of  the  eyelids,  an  unnatural  sensation  of  heat  in  the 
eyes,  uneasiness,  itching,  and  shooting  pains,  as  if 
sand  were  lodged  between  the  eye  and  eyelids.  At 
the  place  where  the  pain  seems  most  severe,  Scarpa 
remarks,  that  some  blood-vessels  appear  more  promi- 
nent and  turgid  than  other  vessels  of  the  same  class. 
The  patient  keeps  his  eyelids  closed ;  for  he  feels  a 
weariness  and  restraint  in  opening  them,  and  by  this 
means  he  also  moderates  the  action  of  the  light,  to 
which  hecannot  expose  himself  without  increasing  the 
burning  sensation,  lancinating  pain,  and  effusion  of 
tears.  If  the  constitution  be  irritable,  the  pulse  will  be 
a  little  accelerated,  particularly  towards  the  evening; 
the  skin  dry  ;  and  sometimes  slight  shiverings  and 
nausea  and  sickness  take  place. 

According  to  Scarpa,  mild  acute  ophthalmy  is  often 
the  consequence  of  a  cold,  in  which  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
the  pituitary  cavities,  fauces,  and  trachea,  are  affected. 
Iiis  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  change  of  weather, 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  the  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds,  journeys  through  damp,  unhealthy, 
sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  expo- 
sure of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun,  draughts 
of  cold  air,  dust,  &x.  Hence,  it  does  not  seem  extra- 
ordinary that  it  should  often  make  its  appearance  as  an 
epidemic,  and  afflict  persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  As 
additions  to  the  list  of  remote  causes,  authors  enume- 
rate the  suppression  of  some  habitual  evacuation,  as 
bleedings  from  the  nose,  or  piles,  the  menses,  &c,  a 
disordered  state  of  the  prima?  via;,  worms,  denti- 
tion, &c. 

Between  Beer  and  some  late  writers,  there  is  either 
one  point  of  difference  in  their  descriptions  of  external 
ophthalmy,  or  else  they  mean  different  cases ;  for  while 
Beer  represents  the  redness  as  affecting  the  sclerotica 
at  first  more  than  the  conjunctiva,  other  writers  de- 
scribe the  affection  of  the  sclerotica  as  generally  second- 
ary when  it  happens  at  all;  for  according  to  modern 
observations  it  is  not  unavoidably  either  an  attendant 
upon  or  an  effect  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva. 

As  the  second  stage  of  external  ophthalmy  comes  on, 
the  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  the  com- 
plaint in  its  first  stage  ;  but  when  what  Beer  calls  a  true 
chemosis  is  produced,  the  following  are  described  by  him 
as  the  usual  appearances.  The  circular  prominent  fold 
of  the  conjunctiva  round  the  cornea  becomes  of  a  dark- 
red  colour  and  the  swelling  increases,  but  it  becomes 
softer  and  less  painful.  The  hardly  visible  portion  of 
the  cornea,  situated  in  the  depression  formed  by  the 
circular  protuberance  of  the  conjunctiva,  seems  at 
first  perfectly  white  and  afterward  yellowish,  being 


the  seat  of  more  or  less  purulent  matter.  Though  the 
swelled  conjunctiva  is  every  where  moistened  with  ■ 
thin  whitish  mucus,  this  secretion,  says  Beer,  is  never 
so  copious  as  to  run  over  the  face,  as  in  Hie  ca.se  of  opli- 
thahno-bleiinorrlKea.  In  this  stage  the  lowei  eyelid  is 
turned  somewhat  outwards,  in  consequence  of  its 
lining  becoming  more  swelled.  While  suppuration  ja 
taking  place  in  the  cornea,  attended  Willi  the  febrile 
symptoms  which  usually  accompany  the  formation  of 
acute  abscesses,  little  collections  of  matter  sometimes. 
occur  at  different  points  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  alter 
they  have  burst,  a  probe  may  easily  be  passed  raiher 
deeply  into  them  without  any  particular  pain.— (Beer 
b.  i,  p.  412.)  The  suppuration  continually  advancing! 
the  swelling  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  of  the  whole  eye-  ' 
ball,  now  diminishes,  the  effects  of  the  inflammation 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  organ,  and  the  structure  of 
the  eye  is  so  altered  as  not  to  be  cognizable,  the 
part  shrivelling  up,  as  Beer  says,  into  a  motionless 
whitish  mass.  However,  according  to  this  author 
these  deep  effects  of  suppuration  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced only  in  a  certain  part  of  the  eyeball,  espe- 
cially when  the  chemosis  is  the  consequence  of  an 
external  injury  ;  and  in  this  circumstance  the  rest  of 
the  circumference  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  exhibits  its 
natural  organization,  while  in  the  part  above  alluded 
to  there  is  a  funnel-like  depression,  attended  with  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  organ. 

But,  says  Beer,  when  an  idiopathic  external  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye  has  only*  attained  the  milder  degree 
expressed  by  the  term  taraxis ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  complaint  is  principally  owing  to  the  lodgement  of 
some  mechanically  or  chemically  irritating  substance 
under  the  eyelids;  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
sclerotica  undergoes  a  remarkable  increase  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  second  stage :  the  first  of  these  mem- 
branes become  somewhat  swelled  ;  the  pain  is  lanci- 
nating and  irregular,  and  the  secretion  of  teats  unusually 
profuse ;  but  at  the  point  where  the  extraneous  sub- 
stance lodges,  an  open  superficial  suppuration  occurs, 
and,  according  to  Beer,  the  case,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  stage,  is  generally  accompanied  with  no  febrile 
symptoms. 

In  the  first  stage,  Beer  represents  the  prognosis  as 
very  favourable,  provided  the  disorder  does  not  exceed 
that  degree  to  which  the  name  of  taraxis  is  applied  ; 
for  with  the  aid  of  proper  treatment  the  inflammation, 
when  of  a  healthy  kind,  may  be  soon  so  favourably  re- 
moved as  not  to  leave  a  vestige  of  it  behind.  If  the 
cause  of  the  d  isorder  be  not  greater  than  a  moderate  in- 
jury or  wound  of  the  eye,  any  traces  of  the  lesion 
which  are,  perhaps,  still  remaining,  will  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  inflammation  subsides.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  this  kind  of  ophthalmy  presents  itself  in 
the  form  of  true  chemosis,  the  prognosis  is  serious  and 
must  be  made  with  great  reserve,  especially  when  the 
patient  is  of  a  weak  irritable  constitution,  a  child  very 
stubborn  and  unmanageable,  or  incapable  of  following 
strictly  the  advice  which  he  receives  from  his  medical 
attendant ;  for  under  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  prevent  the  complaint  from 
advancing  unremittingly  to  its  second  stage,  in  which 
event  the  ill  consequences  of  suppuration  will  be 
incalculable.  But  if  these  unfavourable  conditions 
are  not  present,  though  the  genuine  idiopathic  che- 
mosis may  really  have  attained  a  violent  and  almost 
its  highest  degree  in  the  first  stage,  not  only  the  eye 
may  be  saved  by  prompt  and  judicious  treatment,  but 
also  the  eyesight ;  nor  will  the  result  be  different  even 
when  the  cornea  continues  for  some  time  deprived  of 
its  transparency,  and  the  power  of  vision  impaired  by 
a  slight  varicose  affection  of  its  conjunctival  covering. 
These  effects,  says  Beer,  at  length  completely  disap- 
pear, less  in  consequence  of  the  aid  of  medicine  than 
of  a  proper  regimen,  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  a 
fresh  dry  air,  &c. 

The  prognosis  in  the  second  stage,  is  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances;  for,  as  Beer  observes,  though 
the  inflammation  in  the  first  stage  may  really  not  ex- 
ceed that  degree  which  is  implied  by  the  term  taraxis, 
yet  if  any  suppurating  point  occasioned  by  some  slight 
preceding  injury  be  not  efficiently  treated,  or  if  there 
be  any  loss  of  substance  already  produced  by  the  in- 
jury itself,  a  more  or  less  opaque  white  cicatrix  is  apt 
to  remain  on  the  comea,  and  cause  a  permanent  impe- 
diment to  vision  in  a  degree  determined  by  the  situa- 
tion and  extent  of  the  opacity.    And  in  addition  to  this 
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ri»k  it  li  i"  ■«  remembered,  that  if  die  wppurating 
enlinl)  neglected,  01  erroneously  treated,  Uie 
ited  by  ulceration, 
.mil  iii  the  drat  case,  n  prolapsus  of  tlj*-  in*,  an  ndhe- 
■lonol  thliorganto  1 1 1  *  -  come*  (eynechto  aolenor),  a 
menl   of  the  pupil,  or  an   irr^'iilnruy  of  Ihe 
Reproduced;  while, in  the  second,  (he  conse- 
quences may  be  a  partial  wasting  away  of  the 
attended  with  lorn  of  sight  and  of  the  natural  shape 
»,  I.  >.  417.) 
Beer  farthei  observes,  thai  when  this  species  of  oph- 
tii.iiiMv  prennu  itsell  Initaflrst  itage  in  theformol 
mosls  in  tlie  second  stage  is  very 
unfavourable;    for.  whenlhe  eomea  is  generally  per- 
veded  by  suppuration,  the  eyesight,  and  in  aome  de- 
gree till  ball,  art;  for  ever  lost,  and  it 
win  be  lucky  If  Hie  i  a*  can  be  brought  to 

the  mere  destruction  of  the  cornea.  Uut 
when  the  matter  pntnti  ai  once  in  several  places  of  the 
Iva.  round  the  cornea,  all  Idea  of  preserving 
the  shape  of  th<  ntly  for  the  application  of 
an  artidi  lal  eye  bout  ol  the  question,  and  the  surgeon 
will  be  very  successful  if  he  i  an  now  check  in  mode- 
rate ii the  auppuration,  which  continues,  with  a 

i: I  deal  of  general  Indisposition.    An  extraordinary 

relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid,  anil 
n  consequent  ectropium,  are  the  least  disastrous  effects 
of  the  abscesses  of  the  eye  thus  produced.  Lastly, 
Beer  remarks,  that  when  chemosis  is  in  the  second 
ttendei  wiiii  suppuration  of  the 
eye,  ii  rarely  happens,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
•s,  thai  theeyesighl  and  shape  of  the  organ 
can  be  preserved  entirely  free  from  permanent  injury. 
— ( it.  I .  ■ 

Let  us  next  consider  the  treatment  of  idiopathic  ex- 
lernal  ophthalmy  In  its  modifications  of  simple  Inflam- 

of  the   coiij in  a,  mild  acute  ophthalmy, 

Ol  tenuis,  and  seveie  acute  ophthalmy  with  che- 
mosis. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  simple  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  unconnected  with  injury  of  the  eye, 
thet  depending  upon  any  established  disorder 
•  it  the  system,  not  modified  by  a  scrofulous  diathesis, 
and  speedily  reduced,  even  in  its  most 
acute  form,  by  bleeding,  and  some  brisk  doses  of  pur 
gative  medicine  (Synopsis  0/  '''"  Diseases  e/  the 
l-.ijr,  //.  9t7.)     For  the  relief  of  mild  B(  ute  ophthalmy, 

Scarpa  recommends  low  diet,  gentle  purging,  with 

small  repeated  doses  ol  antimon 1  tartarizatum,  the 

removal  of  any  extraneous  body  lodged  under  the  eye- 
lid, and  frequently  washing  the  eye  with  a  warm  de- 
coction of  mallow  -leavi  b,  and- covering  it  with  a  very 
miii  emollient  poultice,  included  In  a  fine  little  muslin 
bag.    Mr.  Trai  ci  -  his  decided  preference 

to  ■  tepid  application  In  the  painfully  acute  Btage  ofin- 
ilamniaiiou.  ami  considers  simple  warm  water  gene- 
rally better  than  medicated  lotions,  like  the  aqueous 
solution  of  opium,  or  infusions  of  poppy  and  hem- 
lock. 

When  the  disease  presents  itself  In  its  first  stage,  in 
the  mild  form  of  laraxis,  says  Beer,  it  usually  runs  its 
i  Bted  with  any  general  indispo- 
sition, and  may  be  cured  by  moderate  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  in  which,  indeed,  since  the  eyeball  itself  is 
ui'i  m  .I,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  lessening 
11  nf  the  lighl  and  air  upon  tin;  organ.  But 
when  a  true  chemosis  is  present,  every  antiphlogis- 
tic means  must  be  promptly  and  rigorously  put  in 

internal  as  well  as  external    remedies   being 

1  m ployed,  and.  besides  common  measures,  the  con- 
junctiva, round  the  cornea,  is  10  be  scarified;  a  pro- 
iry  in  the  case  of  taraxis.    Such 
wonderful  effect 
at  the  propel  period,  after  venesection 
and  topical  bleeding  with  Inches  have  been  fully  put 
1  when  the  cms  are  made  deep,  so  as 
to  produce  immediately  a  copious  discharge  of  blood. 
"By  means  of  such  scarifications  (says  he)  I  have 
Inflammation  and  all  its  threatening  effects 
ore  my  face,  when  no  material 
1  by  other  measures."— (fl.  \,p. 
41!'  1    In  this  country,  the  beat  practitioners  rarely 
-mils  or  scarifications  in 
and  have  more  confidence  In  general  than 
"rank;  note  in  Frick  on  Vis.  of 

liion  of  Uie  vapour  of  ether,  or  of  the 
Vol.  II. -Q 


juice  of  lettuces  to  the  eye  and  eyelids,  for  the  telief 
of  chemosis,  us  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware  (p.  54),  I 
shall  only  snv,  that  they  aie  plans  which  do  not  retain 
the  approbation  of  modern  practitioners. 

General  and  local  bleeding  having  been  put  in  prac 
tice,  the  treatment  is  to  he  continued  by  administering 
purgatives  of  the  mildest  description,  and  alter  their 
operation  applying  blisters,  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article.  In  the  first 
stage  of  severe  acute  ophthalmy,  Scarpa  considers  to 
pica!  emollient  applications  to  the  eye  most  beneficial : 
such  as  mallows  boiled  in  new  milk ;  bread  and  milk 
poultices;  or  the  soft  pulp  of  a  baked  apple;  all  in- 
cluded in  fine  little  muslin  bags.  Remedies  of  this 
description  should  be  renewed  at  least  every  two  hours. 
The  patient  should  he  directed  to  observe  perfect  qui- 
etude,  and  to  lie  With  his  head  in  an  elevated  position. 
To  keep  the  eyelids  from  adhering  together  in  the  night- 
time, the  spermaceti  cerate  is  proper.  When  oph- 
thalmy is  accompanied  with  a  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  the  late  Mr.  Ware  recommended  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  poppy-heads  as  a  fomentation.— (P.  51.) 

Under  the  preceding  plan  of  treatment,  the  first 
evens  ophthalmy  commonly  abates  in  about 
a  week.  The  burning  heat  and  darting  pains  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  of  the  constitution 
subside.  The  patient  is  comparatively  easy,  and  re- 
gains his  appetite.  The  eyes  become  moist  again,  and 
cm  now  be  opened  without  experiencing  vast  irrita- 
tion from  a  moderate  light.  In  this  state,  notwith- 
standing ihev  may  continue  red,  and  the  conjunctiva 
swelled,  all  evacuations  are  to  be  left  off,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  topical  emollients,  for  which  latter  astrin- 
gent, corroborant  eollyria  are  to  be  substituted.  Scarpa 
recommends  the  following  application  :  ft.  Zincisul- 
phatis  gr.  vj.  Aquai  distillate  svj.  Mucil.  sem.  cy- 
don.  mali  3 ss.  Spiritiis  villi  camphor,  guttas  paucas. 
Misce  el  cola.  This  collyrium  may  be  injected  with  a 
Byringe,  between  the  eye  and  eyelids,  once  every  two 
hours;  or  the  eye  may  be  bathed  in  it,  by  means  of  an 
eye  cup.  Such  persons  as  cannot  bear  cold  applica- 
tions to  the  eye,  must  have  the  same  kind  of  collyrium 
a  little  warmed  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  irritability  is  les» 
sened,  it  may  be  used  cold. 

Scarpa  then  speaks  of  the  good  effects  produced  in 
the  second  stage  of  ophthalmy  by  the  application  to 
Uie  eye  of  two  or  three  drops  of  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium,  once  or  twice  a  day  ;  a  subject  already  consi- 
dered in  the  foregoing  columns.  The  utility  of  letting 
the  eye  be  habituated  to  the  light  as  soon  as  it  can  bear 
It,  is  next  strongly  commended  ;  a  rule  of  great  impur 
tame,  but  on  which  I  need  not  here  dwell,  because 
11  has  been  already  insisted  upon  in  the  general  ob- 
srivaliuns. 

When  idiopathic  external  ophthalmy  hastcrminated 
in  suppuration  of  little  extent,  Beer  speaks  highly  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  a  solution  of  the  lapis  divi 
mis  (see  Lachrymal  Organs),  containing  the  liquor 
plumbi  aubacetatis,  or  from  smearing  the  suppurating 
points  with  a  little  laudanum.  In  worse  cases,  Beer 
states,  that  when  such  local  treatment  is  combined 
with  the  internal  exhibition  of  hark  and  naphtha,  and 
a  diet  and  regimen  conducive  to  the  support  of  the 
system,  its  efficacy  is  very  great.  And  here,  says  he, 
it  is  worth  observing,  that  while  the  solution  of  the 
lapis  divilhis  is  of  great  service  in  the  second  stage  of 
true  e/temosis,  it  is  more  or  less  detrimental  in  the  kind 
of  chemosis  which  accompanies  purulent  ophthalmy, 
especially  if  not  blended  with  mucilage,  and  even 
when  thus  qualified,  it  cannot  be  endured  by  weak  and 
irritable  subjecls,  affected  with  the  latter  complaint  ;  a 
fact  not  observed  in  other  instances  of  chemosis. — {B. 
I,  p.  4-20.) 

When  pustules  or  abscesses  in  the  swelled  conjunc- 
tiva point  round  the  cornea,  a  free  outlet  to  the  matter 
must  he  immediately  made  in  each  of  them  with  a  lan- 
cet ;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  as  Beer  observes,  the  met- 
ier will  spread  extensively,  and  the  eyeball  he  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed.  For  an  account  of  the  method 
of  treating  the  eversion  of  the  lower  eyelids,  some- 
times remaining  as  a  consequence  of  the  disorder,  see 
Ectropium. 

Inflammation  of  the  Sclerotica.  The  modern  at- 
tempts to  class  opbthalmies,  according  to  the  texture 
of  the  eye  first  or  chiefly  affected,  promises,  I  think,  to 
lead  to  clearer  views  of  the  subject,  and  sounder  prac- 
tice    One  circumstance  particularly  advened  to,  both 
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by  Dr.  Vetch  and  Mr.  Trovers,  in  inflammation  of  the 
sclerotica,  is  the  appearance  of  a  vascular  zone  at  the 
margin  of  the  cornea.  By  the  latter  gentleman,  tins 
effect  is  ascribed  to  the  particular  distribution  of  the 

vessels.  l:  Branches,  from  the  Straight  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  penetrate  the  sclerotica  obliquely  towards 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  long  ciliary  vessels 
pass  in  sulci  of  this  membrane  to  the  plexus  ciliaris  at 
the  root  of  the, iris.  At  the  interior  border  of  the  scle- 
rotica, where  the  annulus  ciliaris  is  adhering  closely  to 
this  tunic,  the  ciliary  communicate  with  the  muscular 
brunches,  and  being  in  deep-seated  inflammation  fully 
injected  with  red  blood,  the  condensation  of  co|oui 
gives  the  well-kwvii  and  remarkable  appearance  of  a 
vascular  zone  at  the  mat  gin  of  the  cornea."— (Sy- 
nopsis, &-c.  p.  12b.)  According  to  Dr.  Vetch,  only  a 
few  interspersed  trunks  are  posteriorly  observed, 
I' which  do  not  affect  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
intermediate  space,  but  these,  diverging  as  they  come 
forwards,  produce  a  zone,  more  or  less  complete,  of 
minute  hair-like  vessels,  distinguished  by  their  recti- 
linear direction,  and  theij  uniform  concentration  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  corwea  :  their  colour  advances 
with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  from  that  of  a  de- 
licate pink  or  damask  rose  to  a  deeper  hue,  and  im- 
parling a  faint  blush  to  the  ptirt  immediately  surround- 
ing it."— (  On  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  27.)  There  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  a  f,ood  deal  of  variety  in  the 
symptoms  of  sclerotic  inflammation  ;  for  rheumatic 
inflammation  of  the  eye,  described  by  Beer  and  Ward- 
lop,  as  particularly  affecting  the  sclerotica,  in  common 
with  other  fibrous  membranes,  is  not  noticed  by  these 
authors  as  characterized  by  the  red  zone  round  the 
edge  of  the  cornea.  Indeed,  instead  of  there  be- 
ing posteriorly  only  a  few  interspersed  trunks,  Mr. 
Wardrop  states,  "that  fin  rheumatic  ophthalmy)  the 
blood-vessels  are  generally  equally  numerous  over  the 
whole  white  of  the  eye,  passing  forwards  in  nearly 
straight  lines  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyeball,  and 
advancing  close  to  the  cornea;  but  neither  passing 
over  it,  nor  leaving  the  pale  circle  around  it,  which  is 
SO  striking  when  either  the  choroid  coat  or  iris  is  in- 
flamed. If  the  vessels  be  closely  examined,  the  gene- 
ral redness  will  be  found  produced  more  from  nume- 
rous small  ramifications,  than  a  few  large  trunks."— 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  /,.  M  )  However,  as  if  there 
must  be  no  harmony  on  this  subject,  Beer  describes  the 
blood-vessels  in  rheumatic  ophthalmy,  not  as  being 
equally  numerous  over  the  whole  white  of  the  eye, 
but  as  being  in  some  places  collected  in  larger  numbers 
or  clusters,  and  he  differs  again  from  Mr.  Wardrop,  in 
describing  ihe  redness  as  coming  on  with  considerable 
intolerance  of  light  (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  1,  p. 
397,398),  while  the  latter  author  distinctly  mentions, 
that  "  the  eye  does  not  seem  to  suffer  from  exposure  to 
light."—  {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  6.)  I  can  only 
reconcile  these  accounts  by  concluding  that  sclerotic  in- 
flammation, like  that  of  other  textures  of  the  eye,  has 
stages  and  modifications  which  account  for  these  seem- 
ing contradictions.  And  with  respect  to  the  vascular 
zone  round  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  it  would  appear,  at 
all  events,  to  belong  to  iritis,  as  well  as  sclerotic  inflam- 
mation. The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic  coat  are  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Vetch  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  eye, 
and  he  says  that  they  may,  by  this  circumstance,  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  conjunctiva,  "the  ves- 
sels of  the  latter,  independent  of  their  darker  colour, 
their  more  tortuous  form,  and  varying  size,  have  like- 
wise a  more  longitudinal  direction,  and  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  angles  of  the  orbit,  they  form  radii  of  a 
larger  circle.  The  distinction  between  the  inflamed 
vesselsof  the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica  (says  Dr. 
Vc.ch)  I  consider  to  be,  therefore,  obvious ;  but,  that 
any  difference  can  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  or 
appearance  of  the  vessels  of  the  latter,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  indicate  the  peculiarity  of  the  exciting  cause 
or  specific  nature  of  the  case,  is  more  than  I  have  been 
able  to  perceive.  The  general  character,  as  it  arises 
out  of  the  structure  of  Ihe  part,  will  be  found  the  same, 
whether  the  cause  be  gout,  rheumatism,  or  syphilis! 
The  vessels,  such  as  I  have  described  them,  will  al- 
ways be  most  observable  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
eye,  as  it  is  in  that  place  that  the  inflammation  is  most 
intense,  except  when  its  locality  is  affected  by  any  ex- 
ternal exciting  cause,  in  which  case  it  will  be  greatest 
near  the  injured  part."— (Oh  Diseases  of  the  Eve. 
,.  29.)  ' 


While  Dr.  Vetch  describes  the  vesseli  of  the  eon 
junctiva  as  exhibiting  in  sclerotic  inflammation  a 
darker  colour  than  that  of  the  vessels  of  the  selenitic 
eoat  Itself,  Mr.  Travels  represents  the  Vessel!  of  the 
latter  membrane,  which  pursue  a  straight  course  10  He- 
margin  of  the  cornea,  as  having  a  somewhat  darker 
hue  than  the  areolar  vessels  upon  the  loose  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  by  sclerotic 
inflammation,  Dr.  Vetch  signifies  inflammation  of  the 

eye  itself,  as  contrasted  with  conjunctival  ioflai ;,- 

tion  ;  hut  how  far  this  will  account  for  the  differences 
above  pointed  out  between  his  description  and  that  of 
Mr.  Travels,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  According  to 
Mr.  Travels,  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  sclerotica  u 
secondary  ;  that  is  to  say,  this  membrane  is  usually 
affected  only  as  intermediate  to  the  conjunctiva  and 
the  other  tunics.  However,  he  has  occasionally  ob- 
served, in  a  recent  ophthalmia,  a  tumescence  of  the 
vessels  which  pursue  a  straight  course  to  the  cornea 
unaccompanied  with  any  affection  of  the  iris,  and  go 
slight  a  vascularity  of  the  loose  conjunctiva,  that  he 
was  disposed  to  regard  the  case  as  a  primary  sclerotitis. 
The  inflammation,  he  says,  is  not  acute,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  eyeball  are  painful.  It  sometimes  accom- 
panies, and  sometimes  follows,  rheumatic  inflamma- 
tion. If  continued,  it  presents  the  vascular  zone  and  a 
pupil  contracted,  or  drawn  a  little  to  one  side.  It  is 
often  seen  in  company  with  eruptions  or  sore  throat  of 
a  pseudo-syphilitic  character,  or  is  secondary  to  gonor- 
rhoea.—(  Tr avers,  Synopsis,  <$-c.  p.  128.) 

The  practice  recommended  by  this  gentleman  is  as 
follows:  obtuse  pain  in  the  eyeball,  he  says,  may  be 
materially  relieved  by  blood-letting,  and  by  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  with  opiates.  Mercury  is  stand  to 
have  much  less  power  over  this  case  than  iritis.  In 
general,  the  patient  is  seriously  reduced,  and  very  irri- 
table, from  suffering  rheumatic  inflammation  in  the 
elbow,  knee,  or  ankle  ;  a  state,  to  the  production  of 
which  the  previous  use  of  mercury  has  commonly  con- 
tributed. But  though  such  is  stated  to  be  the  case,  the 
moderate  and  cautious  employment  of  this  mineral  is 
set  down  as  generally  indispensable  in  the  treatment. 
And,  in  the  interval  of  the  mercurial  action,  the  nitric 
acid  is  alleged  to  be  often  of  great  service.  The  pre- 
parations of  mercury  preferred  by  Mr.  Travers  in  these 
cases  are  the  oxymuriate  in  doses  of  one-twelfth  or 
one-eighth  of  a  grain,  and  the  hydrargyria  cumcrela,  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  twice  or  thrice  a  day 
As  auxiliaries  for  allaying  irritation,  he  prescribes  the 
pulv.  ipecac,  comp.,  hemlock,  hyoscyanius,  and  the  ex- 
tract of  sarsaparilla,  either  dissolved  in  the  decoction 
or  taken  solid.— {Vol.  cit.  p.  289.)  On  rheumatic  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  a  tew  observations  will  be  here- 
after inserted. 

Idiopathic  Inflammation  of  the  Internal  Textures  of 
the  Eyeball,  or  Internal  Ophthalmy  in  general.  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  internal  inflammation  of  the  eye  does 
not  always  originate  in  one  particular  texture,  but,  in 
some  instances,  commences  in  the  retina,  cboroides, 
&c. ;  while,  on  other  occasions,  its  principal  seal  is  in 
the  iris,  from  which  membrane  it  quickly  extends  itself 
to  the  corpus  ciliare,  and  the  crystalline  lens  and  its 
capsule,  or  else  in  another  direction  to  the  sclerotica, 
cornea,  &c.  These  differences  in  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
order obviously  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  ex- 
citing causes  have  operated  ;  for,  when  they  are  such 
as  immediately  affect  the  retina  only,  the  inflammation 
must  have  its  origin  in  this  texture,  as  when  the  disor- 
der is  produced  by  the  effect  of  the  sudden  entrance  of 
any  very  strong  vivid  or  reflected  light  into  the  or- 
gan. This  case  Beer  denominates  ophthalmitis  interna 
idiopathica,  proprie  sic  dicta. 

The  exciting  causes,  however,  may  not  affect  directly 
the  retina,  and  parts  immediately  next  to  it,  but  may 
operate  chiefly  upon  the  iris,  in  which  event,  this  part 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  complaint 
is  named,  both  by  Schmidt  and  Beer,  iritis  idiopathica. 
l'tiis  form  of  inflammation,  Beer  says,  is  seen  after  the 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  and  accidental  injuries  of 
the  eye,  where  tbe  weapon  with  which  they  were  pro- 
duced has  either  penetrated  directly  to  the  iris,  and 
more  or  less  contused  it,  or  roughly  entered  the  eye- 
ball near  the  ciliary  edge  of  this  membrane,  without 
actually  wounding  it.— (Lehre  von  den  Augenkrankh. 
b.  1,  p.  421.) 
Symptom*  ef  the  first  stage  of  idiopathic  internal 
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tpklhalmy,  properly  so  called.    While  a  very  uneasy 
I  ni  general  constriction  and  tension  affects 
the  whole  eyeball,  and  soon  change*  into  an  obtuse, 
robbing  pain,    increasing   every  instant,   and 
quickly  p  Ifovei  "<'•  eyebrows  lothe  top 

..i  the  bean,  ihe  power  of  vision  gradually  declines, 

;uiii.  al  ill-  same •,  tli'-  pupil,  which  plainly  loses  its 

cleat  ■bining  blackness,  contracts,  \\  itliout  being  de- 
prived ol  in  .  irculat  figure,  or  drawn  out  of  its  natural 
position,  until,  ai  length,  it  is  so  completely  closed,  that 
ii  n  had  no  aperture  whatever.    But 
n  of  the  pupil  lias  taken 
place,  the  powei  ol  teeing  is  entirely  gone,  though, 
faculty  of  perceiving  tin:  external  light  is  ex- 
i,  ti«ty  appearances,  widen  seriously  trouble 
pulsation  of  the  bloud- 
\ ,  Hi.:  developement  of  these 
symptoms  i-  going  ou,  the  ins  evidently  loses  its  natu- 
ral mil. in  ,  becoming,  a-  Beer  says,  greenish,  when  it 
it  was  may  or  blue;  and  reddish,  when  it  was  brown 
01  biaci  the  Iris  swelling,  and  pro- 

jecting towards  the  cornea,  the  anterior  cbambei  be- 
matderablj  diminished.  Immediately  the  least 
i,  together  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the  whole 
b  assumes  a  pink-red  colour ;  a  plexus  of  innu- 

II   in  the  conjunctiva;  and 

'in'  cornea  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  natural  brilliancy, 
without  being  ai  tually  opaque.  The  latter  symptoms 
i  ophthalmy  are  attended  with  manifest 
general  Indisposition,  and  intolerable  headache.  Soine- 
i  the  pupil,  though 
linn  ii  lessened,  i<  not  absolutely  closed,  but  tbicklsh, 
and,  it  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass,  it  has  a  red- 
dish gray  appearance,  and  the  power  of  vision,  not- 
Wlthstandlng  the  continuance  of  the  aperture,  is  quite 

lOSt 

Symptoms  in  tkc  second  stage.  According  to  the  same 
author,  while  the  i  ye  is  Buffering  very  irregular  throb- 
bing pain,  attended  with  a  sensation  of  heaviness  and 
i  -old  in  it,  an  Increase  of  the  redness  of  the  conjunctiva, 
severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  constant  shiver- 
ing, then  i-  auddenly  formed  at  tin:  bottom  of  the  an- 
terioi  cbambei  a  collection  of  matter  which  above  pre- 
xi'Mfs  a  horizontal  line,  hut  on  every  im  lination  of  the 
head  Bidewise  changes  us  position.  This  matter  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  more  and  more,  until  it  nut  only 
i lnj  pupil,  hut  tills  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  constituting  the  case  termed  hypopium.  ii 
■e  be  I'  n  in  itself,  says  Beer,  the  matter  col- 
-.  h  quantity,  that  the  cornea  is  rendered  cadre 
prominent,  ami  afterward  conical,  very  like  an  ab- 
scess, ultimately  bursting  during  an  aggravated  attack 
of  pain,  when  the  eye  shrinks,  and  the  sufferings  gra- 
dually cease.    Tin-  kind  Of  hypopium  Beer  names  true, 

in  order'to  distinguish  it  from  the  case  in  which  the 
matti  r  passes  Into  the  anterior  chamber  out  of  an  ah- 
scessin  the  cornea,  ami  wimh  he  terms  a  false  hypo- 
pium. W'he-..,  at  the  end  of  the  firsl  sta^e,  the  pupil  is 
not  entirely  i  losed,  one  maj  discern  in  the  second  stage, 
nt  tin-  period  ol  matter  presenting  itself  at  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  chamber  (though  not  easily  with  the 
whitish  filaments,  extending  from  the 
edge  ol  thai  opening  towards  its  centre,  produced  by 

Ulable  lymph  effused  in  the  aqueous  humour, 
the  secretion  of  which  was  interrupted  in  the  fust  sta"e, 
hut  now  commences  again.      And.  continues  Beer, 

perct  ive,  «  Ith  a  good  magnifylng-glass,  a  very 

cobweb-like  membrane,  which,  when  the 
man.  i  collected  hes  over  the  pupil,  and  remains  for  a 
good  while  unabsorbed,  al  i.  ngth  becomes  quite  yellow 
the  matt,  r  being  really  encysted  by  it  in  the  form  of  a 
sin  ill  ump,  which  remains  in  the  pupil,  and  partly  pro- 
jects  in.,,   the    anterior  chamber,  forming  the  case, 

1  "  denominates  Hsvurunu  purulent  cataract, 
to  whnh  thi  edge  ol  the  iris  is  so  closelv  adherent, 
that  sooner  than  a  separation  could  be  effected  the  whole 
'"  " s  ","'1'1  b<-  Mm  in  pieces.     When  the  pupil 

I  completely  dosed   in  the  first  stage,  these 

t  c se  cannot  take  place. 

With  respeel  to  the  causes  of  this  form  of  ophthalmv 

inks,  that  as  there  are  not  many  circnin- 
itan.es  u  Inch  can  produce  it,  the  case  belongs  rather 
to  the  less  frequent  kinds  of  inflammation  of  the  eye 

Isposing,  he  mentions  plethora,  ami  irritability 

"tbeeyi  by  little  exercise  of  them.    Ei- 

pertence  Iws  convinced  iuui,  however,  Uiat  by  far  the 
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most  usual  cause  of  this  internal  ophthalmy  is  an  ex 
traordinary,  long-continued  straining  of  the  eye  in  the 
inspection  of  small  microscopic  objects  in  a  strong  re- 
flected light. 

Respecting  the  prognosis,  he  represents  it  as  not  un- 
favourable, when  the  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is 
moderate,  proper  treatment  immediately  employed,  the 
pupil  not  yet  very  much  contracted,  and  the  power  of 
seeing  not  considerably  impaired.  But  if  the  power  of 
visiotr  should  seem  as  if  it  were  abolished,  the  progno- 
sis is  extremely  uncertain.  And  if  the  pupil  should 
close  after  the  entire  stoppage  of  vision,  no  hope  can  be 
entertained  of  the  recovery  of  the  sight:  for  if  the 
pupil  open  again  on  the  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion, it  will  yet  continue  very  small  and  motionless, 
and  the  eye  blind.  When  the  case  is  mistaken  in  its 
first  stage,  and  neglected  or  erroneously  treated,  Beer 
says,  it  changes  into  a  very  perilous  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  eyeball ;  a  disorder  already  consi- 
dered. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  prognosis  is  constantly  un- 
favourable ;  for  the  eyesight  has  always  been  already 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  hist  one,  and  the  only  ex- 
pectation of  the  practitioner  can  now  be  to  preserve 
the  shape  of  the  eye,  while  as  speedy  a  check  as  pos- 
sible is  put  to  the  suppuration.  If  the  case  has  been  so 
mismanaged  in  its  first  stage,  that  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  whole  eyeball  is  inevitable,  and  traces  of 
chemosis  are  already  present,  the  chances  of  the  figure 
of  the  eye  being  lost  in  the  second  stage  are  still  greater, 
and,  as  Beer  observes,  the  surgeon  will  be  fortunate, 
if  he  can  now  prevent  a  frightful  morbid  change  of 
the  oigan. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  Beer  describes  the 
indications  as  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  common 
ophthalmy,  except  thai  no  scarifications  are  necessary, 
unless  the  case  change  into  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  whole  eyeball.  However,  great  promptitude  in  the 
application  of  proper  curative  measures  is  here  parti- 
cularly called  for,  as  the  least  delay  is  apt  to  causo 
either  a  total  loss  of  sight,  or  at  least  a  serious  impair- 
ment  of  it. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  treatment  of  the  second 
stage  is  also  like  that  of  ophthalmy  in  general.  Warm 
poultices,  Beer  says,  can  only  be  employed  with  great 
circumspection.  When  matter  collects  in  the  anterior 
chamber,  he  strongly  condemns  making  an  opening  in 
the  cornea,  by  which  practice,  he  states,  that  the  eye 
would  certainly  be  rendered  quite  deformed.  He  recom- 
mends leaving  every  thing  to  the  absorbents,  the  action 
of  which  is  to  be  invigorated  by  general  and  local 
remedies.  Poultices  are  now  to  be  laid  entirely  aside, 
and  the  effi  el  of  warmth  tried.  Blisters  are  to  be  ap- 
plied alternately  behind  the  ear  and  on  the  temple. 
The  eye  is  to  be  smeared  with  the  vinous  tincture  of 
opium  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  or  even  ftiur  times,  when  the  anterior 
chamber  is  filled  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  it.  Beer's 
experience  leads  him  to  approve  of  opening  the  cornea 
only  in  very  urgent  cases,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  eye 
is  so  distended  with  matter,  that  the  cornea  is  in  a 
stale  of  an  abscess,  which  threatens  to  burst.  In  one 
part  of  his  observations,  Beer  describes  the  matter  in 
these  instances  as  fluid;  a  point  on  which  he  differs 
from  Scarpa ;  but  he  afterward  confesses,  that  when 
an  opening  is  practised,  the  matter  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  out  immediately,  like  that  of  a  common 
abscess. — (See  Hypopium.) 

Idiopathic  Iritis.  The  following  is  Beer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease.  Together  with  an  obtuse,  heavy, 
deep  pain  in  the  eye,  producing  a  sensation  as  if  the 
eyeball  were  continually  pressed  upon  by  one  of  the 
fingers,  a  manifest  and  incessantly-increasing  uniform 
contraction  of  the  pupil  takes  place,  as  well  as  a  gra- 
dual diminution  of  the  movements  of  the  iris ;  yet  the 
pupil  neither  loses  its  circular  shape,  nor  changes  its 
position  in  the  eye,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  intole- 
rance of  light  commences.  When  the  pupil  is  ex- 
amined with  a  glass,  it  is  found  to  have  already  lost 
the  shining  blackness  which  is  peculiar  to  it  in  the 
healthy  state.  While  these  changes  are  occurring  in 
the  pupil,  the  colour  of  the  iris  undergoes  a  material 
alteration,  first  at  its  lesser  circle,  which  grows  much 
darker,  and  afterward  at  its  greater  circle,  which  turns 
greenish  when  it  was  gray  or  blue,  but  reddish  when 
it  was  brown  or  black.  At  the  same  time,  the  margin 
of  tiie  pu^ill  becomes  indistinct,  and  appears  not  to 
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sharp  as  natural.  As  soon  as  the  greater  ring  of  the 
ins  has  undergone  a  considerable  change  of  colour, 
this  membrane  becomes  evidently  swelled,  and  projects 
towards  the  cornea,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  is 
very  much  lessened.  As  early  as  the  period  when  the 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  immobility  of  the  iris 
are  observable,  a  serious  diminution  of  the  power  of 
vision  occurs ;  because,  in  all  cases,  the  inflammation 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
crystalline  capsule,  and  afterward,  when  the  case  is 
somewhat  more  advanced,  says  Beer,  one  may  per- 
ceive quite  plainly,  with  the  unassisted  eye,  those  ef- 
fects of  inflammation  on  the  capsule  which  have  been 
so  excellently  described  by  Walther. — {Abhandl.  aus 
dem  Gebiethe  Jcr  Practischen  Medicin,  b.  1,  Landshut, 
1810.)  In  proportion  as  the  inflammation  makes  pro- 
gress the  pain  grows  more  severe  and  extensive,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage  it  shoots  particularly 
up  to  the  lop  of  the  head;  a  circumstance  strikingly 
proved  whenever  any  thing  like  slight  pressure  aggra- 
vates the  pain  in  the  eye.  The  redness  perceptible  in 
the  eye  during  the  whole  of  the  first  stage  is  incon- 
siderable, and  seems  to  be  not  at  all  proportioned  to 
the  violence  and  danger  of  the  inflammation;  for  the 
sclerotica  is  only  of  a  rose-red  colour,  and  even  this 
pale  redness  fades  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
eyeball.— (B.  1,  p.  434.) 

According  to  Beer,  idiopathic  iritis  is  always  at- 
V  tended  with  a  corresponding  general  disturbance  of  the 

system ;  but  a  good  deal  depends  upon  whether  the 
inflammation  sproada  immediately  to  the  deeper  tex- 
tures of  the  eye,  or  to  its  outer  coats,  or  in  boih  direc- 
tions at  once.  In  the  first  case,  the  constitutional  in- 
disposition is  always  more  severe,  and  the  danger  of 
the  disease  increases  every  moment;  in  the  second  in- 
stance, the  augmentation  of  the  general  symptoms  is 
less  striking;  hut  in  the  third,  the  inflammation,  and 
the  corresponding  febrile  symptoms  soon  rise  in  such  a 
degree,  that  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  eyesight 
becomes  very  doubtful.  The  continued  operation  of 
hidden  exciting  causes,  neglect,  and  erroneous  manage- 
ment of  the  disease,  also  produce  considerable  defer- 
ences; and,  as  Beer  observes,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  a  genuine  idiopathic  iritis,  which  does 
rot  appear  at  first  very  dangerous,  nor  rapid  in  its  pro- 
gress, will  suddenly  change,  under  the  unfortunate 
concurrence  of  the  circumstances  above  alluded  to, 
into  a  complete  inflammation  of  the  whole  eyeball, 
destroying  the  organ  in  a  few  days,  unless  the  most  ef- 
ficient treatment  be  speedily  adopted. 

In  the  second  stage,  says  Beer,  in  conjunction  with 
a  corresponding  still  more  manifest  general  indisposi- 
tion, the  pain  in  the  eye  grows  very  irregular ;  lumi- 
nous appearances  flash  within  the  organ  and  seriously 
annoy  the  patient,  especially  in  the  dark,  while  the 
power  of  seeing  the  external  light  undergoes  a  great 
decrease;  the  redness,  even  in  the  conjunctiva,  in- 
creases; and  the  pupil,  which  hitherto  has  been  per- 
fectly circular,  becomes  more  or  less  angular.  At  these 
angles,  something  of  a  light-grayish  colour  may  be 
seen  projecting  behind  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris, 
and,  on  examination  with  a  glass,  plainly  appears  to  be 
a  very  delicate  layer  of  coagulating  lymph,  by  which, 
first  the  lesser  ring  of  the  uvea,  and  (if  proper  treat- 
ment be  not  expeditiously  employed)  also  its  greater 
rimi,  are  soon  rendered  adherent  to  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  {synechia  posterior), 
which  membrane,  as  the  disease  advances,  becomes 
more  and  more  deprived  of  its  transparency.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  ts  evident  that  the  power  of 
vision  must  daily  decline,  and  that  if  this  process  of 
the  effusion  of  lymph  and  its  organization  be  not  re- 
sisted by  powerful  measures,  the  patient  will  soon  be 
left  just  capable  of  faintly  distinguishing  the  light. 
While  the  above-described  changes  are  taking  place 
between  the  uvea  and  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule, 
very  peculiar  effects  are  occurring  in  the  anterior 
chamber:  for  as  the  iris  continues  to  project  farther 
towards  the  cornea,  the  latter  membrane  grows  less 
and  less  transparent,  and  the  iris  seems  as  if  concealed 
in  a  mist,  at  the  same  time  that  a  small,  yellowish-red, 
round  prominence  is  formed  at  one  or  more  places  to- 
gether, generally  between  the  greater  and  leaser  rings 
of  the  iris,  and  proves  afterward  to  be  a  small  abscess, 
which,  ultimately  bursting,  pours  its  contents  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  and  thus  occasions  a  true  hypnpium. 
For  several  days,  the  flakes  of  the  burst  little  cyst,  still 


connected  with  the  iris,  may  be  seen  floating  in  tti» 
aqueous  humour,  until  they  gradually  disappear 
When  there  is  not  merely  one  but  several  of  thl  N  lit- 
tle abscesses,  says  Beer,  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior 
chamber  may  be  filled  with  matter,  so  that  little  more 
of  the  iris  can  be  distinguished.  In  weak  subjects,  at 
this  period  of  suppuration,  blood  may  not  unfrequently 
be  perceived  in  the  chamber  of  the  ;eye ;  a  circum- 
stance regarded  by  Beer  as  a  very  unfavourable  omen 
in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  sight,  as,  in  such  cases, 
portions  of  blood  and  matter  are  apt  to  he  in  the  pos- 
terior chamber  entangled  in  the  lymph.  According  to 
the  same  author,  the  matter  in  the  anterior  chamber  is 
at  last  absorbed ;  the  pupil,  if  it  has  been  concealed, 
can  again  be  seen,  but  it  appears  angular  and  very 
turbid;  and  in  consequence  of  the  layer  of  lymph  in 
the  posterior  chamber,  the  eyesight  is  exceedingly  di- 
minished, or  even  reduced  to  the  mere  power  ot  know- 
ing light  from  darkness.  Such,  says  Beer,  is  the  course 
of  the  second  stage  of  idiopathic  iritis,  when  the  in- 
flammation has  not  extended  far  beyond  its  proper 
focus,  and  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  iris, 
corpus  ciliare,  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  and  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  sclerotica.  But  if  it  should  spread 
more  deeply  to  the  vitreous  humour,  the  retina,  the 
membrana  Ruyschiana,  and  the  choroides,  symptoms 
of  internal  ophthalmy  (strictly  so  called)  then  occur 
with  great  vehemence  in  the  first  stage,  and,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  second,  the  eyesight  is  for  ever  cer- 
tainly destroyed  in  such  a  degree  that  not  the  least 
perception  of  li^Iit  remains;  and  even  if  the  patient 
should  think  that  he  can  distinguish  it,  the  feel  is  only 
a  deception  ;  a  developement  of  light  within  the  eye 
itself;  of  which  the  surgeon  may  easily  assure  himself, 
by  placing  the  patient  with  his  back  towards  the  light, 
and  asking  him  to  point  out  where  it  is;  or  by  putting 
him  directly  opposite  a  window,  and  moving  the  hand 
slowly  along  before  his  eyes;  of  which  proceedit  g  the 
patient  will  be  quite  unconscious.  The  effects  left  in 
the  eye  after  such  an  iritis,  and  indicating  its  mis- 
chievous extension,  are  so  characteristic,  that  on  the 
first  inspection  of  the  eye  no  surgeon  can  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  deeper  textures  of  the  eye  having  been  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation.  But  when  idiopathic  iritis 
extends  rather  to  the  external  than  the  deep  lexiures  of 
the  eye,  the  swelled  iris,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first 
stage,  approaches  so  near  the  cornea,  which  grows  less 
and  less  clear,  that  they  seem  as  if  they  were  adheient 
ere  the  second  stage  has  commenced.  And,  indeed, 
on  the  accession  of  this  stage,  they  actually  adhere 
together  at  every  point,  either  directly  or  with  the  in- 
tervention of  a  mass  of  coagulating  lymph.  In  the 
first  event,  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  the  cornea 
forms  a  conical  protuberance,  and  a  total  staphyloma 
arises  (see  Staphyloma) ;  but  in  the  second,  the  cornea 
is  said  not  to  undergo  this  change.  On  the  contrary, 
it  becomes  rather  flat,  and  on  account  of  the  layer  of 
organized  lymph  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
cornea  and  iiis,  little  of  the  latter  membrane  can  be 
discerned,  and  what  can  be  seen  appears  to  have  its 
organization  entirely  subverted.  When  idiopathic 
iritis  in  its  first  stage  extends  its  effects  directly  over 
the  whole  eyeball,  the  eye  becomes  nearly  or  quite  de- 
stroyed in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  violent  acute 
ophthalmy. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  idiopathic  iritis  must 
always  be  such  as  operate  directly  upon  the  iris;  and 
hence  the  disorder  is  usually  a  consequence  of  injuries 
and  wounds  of  the  eye,  produced  by  accident  or  in 
operations.  And,  says  Beer,  although  rheumatic  in- 
flammation of  the  eye,  when  neglected  or  wrongly 
treated,  may  at  length  affect  the  iris  and  adjacent  tex- 
tures, yet  such  an  iritis  is  but  a  secondary  effect,  de- 
rived from  the  pre-existing  rheumatic  ophthalmy.  All 
injuries  in  which  the  weapon  or  instrument  has  more 
or  less  pressed  against,  pushed,  irritated,  or  violently 
bruised,  or  torn  the  iris  itself,  and  all  largish  wounds 
of  the  cornea,  are  to  be  accounted  the  principal  ex- 
citing causes  of  idiopathic  iritis.  Hence  extraction  of 
the  cataract  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  this  in 
flammation,  when  the  flap  of  Ihe  cornea  is  kept  too 
long  opened,  and  the  iris  is  hurt  with  any  blunt  instru- 
ment; when  the  incision  in  the  cornea  is  too  small, 
and  a  hard  cataract  pushes  the  iris  between  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  and  is  slowly  pressed  out  of  the  eye ;  when 
many  pieces  of  the  cataract  break  off  and  it  is  neces- 
sary repeatedly  to  introduce  Daniel's  scoop  for  their 
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removal ;  or  when,  notw  iihstnnding  the  operator  pro-  i 
ci. ids  with  the  uimosl  delicacy, the  patient  is  exces- 
lively  mind  and  unmanageable,  or  particularly  irrlra- 
Me  and  prone  10  Inflammation.  This  form  of  iritis  is 
thn  produced  by  couching;,  reclination  through  the 
sclerotica,  keratonyxis,  and  operation!  for  artificial 
pupil.  Nor,  ai  Beer  observes,  li  it  al  all  surprising 
ibould  follow  these  last  operattons,  as  the  sur- 
geon baa  often  to  meddle  with  an  Jrla  that  lias  been 
already  violently  Inflamed. 

Prognotu  in  ikefirst  mage.    Serious  as  the  disorder 
always  is,  iui|xirtant  as  the  textures  are  in  which  the 

knflammai lamoal  severe,  end  quickly  as  vision  may 

be  fol  ever  annihilated  l>y  it,  yet,  says  Beer,  the  prog 
aoaii  in  the  Brat  stage  la  very  favourable,  when  the 
true  natiin-  ol  the  tase  is  at  once  understood,  and 
treated  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  prognosis  la  the  most 
favourable  when  the  Inflammation  a  nol  extensive; 
but  it  must  be  very  reserved  when  the  inflammation 
extends  either  deeply  backwards,  forwards,  or  in  both 
Beei  remarks,  that  when  inns  is  purely 
Idiopathic,  and  ludiclnusly  treated  in  its  first  stage,  it 
is  Incredible  with  what  rapidity  Its  effects  recede. 
When  ii  is  produced  Immediately  by  an  injury  of  the 
rrii  Itself,  and  some  part  of  this  membrane  is  torn,  the 
risk  ol  the  Inflammation  Is  nol  the  only  thing  for  con 
slderation;  tor  the  chance  of  the  function  of  the  iris 
being  permanently  impaired  by  the  injury  must  also  be 
taken  Into  the  account  And,  says  Beer,  as  In  these 
severe  injuries  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  impossible  to  foretel 
what  may  be  the  result  ol  the  inflammation,  it  is  a 
pood  maxim  always  either  to  defer  making  any  prog- 
Boats,  01  to  deliver  only  a  doubtful  one.  When  idio- 
pathic i  in  is  has  already  changed  either  into  a  complete 
Internal  ophthalmy,  or  Into  a  violent  Inflammation  ol 
(he  whole  eyeball,  DO  incautious  promises  should  be 
made  about  the  recovery  of  the  eyesight,  or  even  about 
preserving  the  shape  of  the  eye. 

Prognosis  in  the  second  stage.  Though,  says  Beer, 
this  is  much  lesa  favourable  than  in  the  lirst  stage,  yet, 
if  propei  measures  be  noi  deferred,  a  perfect  recover] 
of  the  eye  may  often  be  effected.  Bere  a  greal  deal  <\<i 
pends  upon  the  state  of  the  layer  of  lymph  effused  in 
tertor  chamber,  and  of  suppuration.  If  it  be 
plain  to  the  naked  eye,  that  no  coagulating  lymph  lies 
in  thai  chambai  behind  the  contracted  pupil,  but  slight 

grayish  Ala nta  are  discernible  with  a  magnifying- 

glass,  projecting  only  a  little  way  from  behind  the  pu- 
pillary edge  oi  the  iris  ;  if  the  colour  merely  of  the 
leaser  circle  of  the  iris  be  changed,  while  no  little  cyst  of 
man.  i  Is  yel  formed  on  the  hitter  membrane,  and  the 
sight  is  lessened  only  in  a  small  degree,  being  some  what 
cloudy .  tiie  complaint  may  be  so  completely  cured  by 
proper  means,  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  will  remain. 
However,  for  some  time  alter  the  termination  of  the 
second  stage,  Ihe  motions  of  the  iris  will  he  more 
sluggish  than  natural,  though  the  pupil  effectually 
adapt  itself  to  the  variations  of  light.  On  the  other 
band,  when  a  considerable,  though  fine,  web-like 
membrane  can   be   plainly  seen   behind    the  pupil ; 

VI  hen  the  colour  of  the  larger  Circle  Of  the  ins  is  some- 
what altered  ;  and  the  power  of  vision  is  seriousl]  les- 
sened; though  by  effectual  treatment,  the  sight  may 
be  re  sataMiahed  sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient  to 
i.ad  and  Write;  yet.  says  (leer,  it  will  for  ever  conti- 
nue weak;  the  pupillary  edge  of  the  iris  will  never 
i.g. on  its  perl,  ct  freedom,  but  constantly  remain  more 
or  less  angular,  and  the  pupil  never  assume  again  Un- 
clear sUnlng  blackness,  which,  in  persons  not  of  great 
Bga,  it  naturall)  exhibits.  Btlll  more  remarkable  are 
the  sequel*  Of  idiopathic  irilis,  when  a  small  cyst  of 
matter  has  been  formed  on  the  iris,  and  discharged  its 

contents  Into  the  anterior  chamber;  for,  in  this  case, 

mid.  i  the  in  -t  circumstances,  the  fot r  colour  of  the 

ins  never  entl  According  to  Beer,  when 

at  th.  first  \  Kit  ol  the  surgeon,  vision  is  quite  interrupt- 
ed by  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  posterior  chamber, 
so  tii.it  the  patient  can  no  longer  perceive  any  object 
wiih  the  affected  eve,  though  capable  of  distinguishing 

the   light,    and    ihe  outlines  ill   some  ihiniis;  when  Ibe 

pupil  is  ai  the  same  time  very  contracted,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  greater  circle  of  the  iris  entirely  changed ; 
there  is  no  hope  of  recovery  of  ihe  light  at  Bret,  though 

some   chance   of  benefit  mac  be  subsequently  afforded 

by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil,    if,  says  Beer 

hi  sin  h  a  case,  matter  has  b>  en  effused,  from  several 
Ultie  suppurating  point*  of  Uie  ir  is,  so  copiously  into  ihe 


anterior  chamber,  that  nearly  all  this  cavity,  or  at  least 
the  half  of  it,  is  filled  up,  though  after  absolution  some 
power  of  distinguishing  light  may  return,  little  or  no 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  any  effectual  benefit  from  a 
future  operation  for  an  artificial  pupil.  When,  at  the 
termination  of  the  first  stage,  the  coi  nea  is  so  severely 
inflamed,  that  the  iris  almost  touches  this  membrane  in 
its  untraiisparent  thickened  slate,  all  prospect  of  sav- 
ing the  eyesight  is  over,  and  it  will  be  fortunate  if  the 
natural  shape  of  the  eve  can  now  be  preserved,  and  the 
formation  of  a  staphyloma  of  the  cornea  prevented. 
When  the  layer  of  lymph  between  the  cornea  and  the 
iris  is  extensive,  and  considerable  blood-vessels  can 
be  seen  proceeding  into  it  from  the  iris,  Beer  says,  no- 
thing will  succeed  in  re-establishing  vision.  And  he  ob- 
serves, that  when  an  idiopathic  iritis,  at  the  close  of  its 
lirst  stage,  has  changed  into  a  true  internal  ophthalmy, 
and  the  pupil  is  already  quite  blocked  up,  so  that  even 
the  light  cannot  be  distinguished,  the  recovery  of  sight 
is  quite  impossible,  and  the  surgeon  must  make  every 
exertion  to  prevent  the  shape  of  the  organ  from  being 
destroyed.  In  this  disease,  says  Beer,  a  relapse,  even 
when  "the  inflammation  has  not  been  very  considerable 
in  the  first  attack,  almost  constantly  ends  in  partial  or 
complete  blindness  of  the  affected  eye,  as  the  progress 
of  the  case  is  so  rapid  that  there  is  not  time  enough  to 
render  effectual  assistance. 

Beer  directs  idiopathic  iritis  to  be  treated  in  its  first 
stage  like  a  case  of  pure  internal  ophthalmy,  the  prac- 
tice being  somewhat  modified,  however,  according  to 
the  direction  and  degree  in  which  the  inflammation  has 
spread,  W  hen  the  surgeon  is  first  consulted.  When  the 
inflammation  continues  a  good  while  limited,  or  spreads 
Cut  verygradually  to  the  outer  texture  of  the  eyeball, 
general  and'local  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  to  be  em- 
ploy, d  with  moderation;  but  if  it  immediately  extend 
itself  to  the  innermost  parts  of  the  eye,  or  both  inwards 
and  outwards  together,  and  threatens  to  end  in  a  uni- 
versal inflammation  of  the  eyeball,  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment must  be  most  rigorously  adopted. — {Beer.)  This 
author  then  notices  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  case, 
when,  towards  the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  eyesight 
happens  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  the  iris  is  close  to  the 
cornea,  and  there  is  danger  of  a  staphyloma.  In  this 
>iate  of  things,  his  apprehensions  of  this  last 
disease  lead  him  to  suggest  a  plan  (the  propriety  of 
which  I  regard  with  much  suspicion),  which  is  nothing 
less  than  actually  trying  to  increase  the  inflammation, 
by  stl fating  the  eye  several  times  a  day  with  lauda- 
num, sulphuric  ether,  &c.  with  a  view  of  doing  what? 
Why,  of  obliterating  the  sources  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour !  the  continuance  of  the  secretion  of  which  is 
set  down  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  the  production  of 
staphyloma. — (B.  1,  p.  447.) 

The  treatment  of  idiopathic  irilis  in  its  second  stage, 
as  recommended  by  Beer,  is,  on  the  whole,  both  gene- 
rally and  locally,  like  what  has  been  advised  for  the 
same  stage  of  pure  internal  ophthalmy;  but  here,  he 
says,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular  intention  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  itself  in 
the  Brat  stage,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  regulated 
witb  greater  precision.  Beer  also  advises  great  atten- 
tion to  be  paid  to  the  effusion  of  lymph  in  the  posterior 
chamber ;  as,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage, 
much  may  be  done  which  would  afterward  be  too 
late.  Thus,  when  the  surgeon  perceives,  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  ctage,  that  the  layer  of  lymph  in  the 
posterioichainber  does  not  completely  prevent,  though  it 
seriously  diminishes  vision,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  same  state  after  the  termination  of  the  se- 
cond st.iL'e,  Beer  recommends  topical  applications  to  ihe 
eye.  and,  if  these  prove  unavailing,  internal  alterative 
medicines,  and  even  mercury,  which,  he  says,  when 
the  treatment  is  judiciously  conducted,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Here,  also,  he  observes,  another  deviation 
must  be  made  from  the  usual  practice  in  the  second 
stage  of  ophthalmy:  calomel  joined  with  opium,  is  to 
be  exhibited  with  calamus  aromaticus,  bark,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally, Beer  speaks  highly  of  the  benefit  of  a  colly- 
rium,  containing  the  oxymuriafe  of  mercury,  without 
any  mucilage,  hut  with  a  considerable  addition  of  the 
vinous  tincture  of  opium.  When  theje  remedies  cease 
to  be  efficacious,  or  the  eye  cannot  bear  fluid  applica- 
tions, as  is  sometimes  the  case,  Beer  recommends  a  bit 
of  the  following  salve  to  be  smeared  once  a  day  be 
tween  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and  allowed  slowly  to 
melt  there,  and  become  diffused  over  the  eye:  Bs.  Bu- 
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tyri  recentis  Insulef  Z  ij.  Hydrarpyrt  nitrico-oxydi  ru- 
bri  gr.  vj.  Extract,  opii  gr.  viij.  M.  Beer  also  states, 
tliat  rubbing  a  little  mercurial  ointment,  with  which 
some  opium  is  blended,  once  a  day  into  the  eyebrow, 
will  greally  promote  the  removal  of  the  lymph  effused 
in  the  posterior  chamber. — (JS.  1,  p.  450.) 

Excellent  as  Beer's  description  of  idiopathic  iritis 
certainly  is,  there  are  some  imperfections  in  his  method 
of  treatment.  1st,  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  he 
insists  sufficiently  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  away 
a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  at  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  and  of  repeating  the  general  and  topical  bleed- 
ing, until  the  circulation  is  duly  lowered,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  inflammation  checked.  2dly,  Though 
his  recommendation  of  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment implies  the  approbation  both  of  bleeding  and  ca- 
thartics, he  says  nothing  of  the  use  of  moderate  doses 
of  tartarized  antimony,  in  weakening  the  pulse,  a  prac- 
tice highly  praised  by  the  late  Mr.  Saunders. — ( On  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  26,  Svo.  1811.)  3dly,  If  mercury  has 
the  power  of  arresting  acute  inflammation  of  the  iris, 
"  both  prior  to  and  alter  the  effusion  of  adhesive  mat- 
ter," and  of  rapidly  removing,  "  by  an  excitement  of 
the  absorbing  system,  peculiar  to  itself,  the  newly- 
effused  matter"  (Travers,  Synopsis,  <S-c.  p.  291),  then 
Beer  must  delay  too  long  the  employment  of  this  pow- 
erful medicine,  since  he  does  not  commence  its  use  un- 
til the  close  of  the  second  stage,  when  he  has  found 
that  the  absorption  of  the  effused  lymph  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by  other  means.  4thly,  Beer  entirely  overlooks 
the  important  utility  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  in 
producing  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  whereby  adhesions 
of  the  iris  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  to  the  cornea 
itself,  may  frequently  be  prevented,  or  their  ill  effects 
considerably  lessened.  Belladonna  (says  Mr.  Saun- 
ders), "  if  properly  applied  to  the  eye,  during  the  adhe- 
sive process  of  inflammation,  will  cause  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  iris  to  expand  and  recede  from  the  axis  of 
the  pupil,  and  will  thus  overcome  the  restraint  arising 
from  the  agglutination  of  lymph,  by  elongating  the  or- 
ganized bands  which  connect  the  iris  and  capsule,  if 
they  have  not  been  of  long  duration.  Thus,  the  adhe- 
sions are  drawn  out  to  a  degree  of  tenuity,  and  conse- 
quently transparency,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
light  is  admitted.  If  the  effect  of  the  inflammation  has 
been  slight,  the  adhesions  will  be  trivial,  and  the  pupil 
only  slightly  irregular.  The  iris  will  retain  a  certain 
power  of  action,  and  vision  wiM  be  very  little  injured. 
In  general,  the  pupil  is  misshapen,  and  the  iris  per- 
fectly fixed;  but  if  the  aperture  be  of  sufficient  size, 
and  the  capsule  not  rendered  too  opaque,  the  patient 
will  enjoy  a  very  useful  degree  of  sight." — (Saunders, 
p.  32.)  Res|>ecting  belladonna,  it  is  observed  by  Lan- 
genbeck,  that,  as  all  applications  directly  to  the  inflamed 
eye  itself  are  frequently  hurtful,  and  render  it.  still  more 
painful  and  irritable,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  extract 
of  belladonna  be  smeared  upon  the  eyebrow,  instead 
of  putiiig  a  solution  of  it  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  conjunctiva.— (JVeue  Bill.  b.  2,  p.' 236.)  The  same 
author  expresses  his  at  lac  I  un  cut  to  Beer's  method  of  rub- 
bins  mercurial  ointment  with  opium  into  the  eyebrows ; 
and  after  dwelling,  with  due  force,  on  the  necessity  of  co- 
pious and  repeated  bleedings,  leeches,  evacuations,  &c. 
he  cautions  practitioners  not  to  be  led  into  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  efficacy  of  belladonna  will  supersede 
the  occasion  for  taking  away  blood.  He  even  declares, 
that,  during  the  first  vehemence  of  the  inflammation, 
the  application  is  quite  inefficient,  and  I  hat  it  frequently 
will  not  succeed  in  producing  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
before  bleeding  has  been  practised.  "  If  (says  Langen- 
beck)  bleedinL'  is  to  be  useful  in  iritis,  it  must  be  copi- 
ous, and  often  repeated." 

Specific  Cases  of  Iritis.  The  foregoing  observations 
refer  to  idiopathic  iritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  iris  un- 
complicated with  any  specific  disease.  But  there  is  an 
iritis,  which  "appears  in  company  with  rheumatism  of 
the  chronic  form  ;  sometimes  with  gout;  with  the  con- 
stitutional signs  of  the  lues  venerea  ;  and  during  or  fol- 
lowing the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  system." — 
(Tmrrrs,  Surgical  Essays,  part  I,  p.  59.) 

Mr.  Hunter  entertains  doubts  whether  any  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  are  syphilitic,  and  he  appears  to 
found  his  opinion  upon  two  circumstances:  one  is, 
that  if  such  cases  be  venereal,  the  disease  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  when  it  attacks  other  parts,  and 
is  attended  with  more  pain  than  venereal  inflamma- 
tion arising  from  an  affection  of  the  constitution ;  the 


second  is,  thnt  lie  never  saw  these  cases  attended  with 
such  ulceration  as  occurs  when  the  complaint  invades 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  tongue.— [Hunter  on  thi  I  me- 
real  Disease,  p.  324.)  On  tile  other  hand,  the  gene 
rality  of  modern  surgeons  believe  in  the  reality  of 
venereal  ophthalmy,  though  their  accounts  of  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  of  the  complaint  are  in 
some  respects  discordant.  Scarpa  says,  the  venereal 
ophthalmy  is  peculiar  in  not  discovering  manifest  algoi 
of  inflammation,  stealing  on  clandestinely,  without 
much  uneasiness.  It  afterward  relaxes  the  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  lininn  of  the  palperiKi,aiid  changes 
the  secretion  of  Meibomius's  glands.  In  time,  it  causes 
ulceration  of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids;  the  cilia;  fall 
off,  and  the  cornea  grows  opaque.  In  the  worsl  stage 
it  excites  itching  in  the  eyes,  which  is  exaspi 
night,  and  abates  in  violence  towards  morning,  as  do 
almost  all  the  effects  of  syphilis.  It  never  attains  the 
state  of  chemosis.  With  the  exception  of  thevenereal 
ophthalmy  in  the  form  of  iritis,  I  cannot  discover  that 
any  thing  very  certain  has  yet  been  made  out.  By  this 
observation,  however,  it  is  not  meant  to  assert,  that 
cases  corresponding  to  Scarpa's  description  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves,  and  may  not  be  relieved  by  his  method 
of  treatment;  but  that  their  venereal  eharactei  is  net 
fairly  proved.  In  examples  like  those  described  by 
Scarpa,  the  decoct,  sarsnp.,  the  oxymuiiate  of  mer- 
cury, mezereon,  guaiacuut,  and  even  mercurial  fric- 
tions, may  be  employed  with  leeches  and  blisters. 
Scarpa  particularly  recommends  a  collyrium  made 
with  the  oxymuiiate  of  mercury.  When  the  eyelids 
are  ulcerated,  the  unguentu  in  hydrargyri  nil  rati,  weak- 
ened at  first  with  twice  or  thrice  its  quantity  of  the 
unguentum  cetaceum,  is  the  best  topical  application 

The  iris  is  now  supposed  to  be  more  liable  than  any 
other  part  of  the  eye  to  venereal  inflammation.— 
( Wardrop' s  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anat.  of  the  Eye 
vol.  2,  p.  3G.)  The  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Saunders 
who  recommends  the  vigotous  exhibition  of  mercury 
and  the  use  of  belladonna.  Its  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment,  however,  have  been  more  particularly  detailed 
by  Beer.—  (Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.b.  l,y).553.)  As 
this  case  and  some  other  specific  forms  of  nilis  are 
described  in  the  two  last  editions  of  the  First  Lines  of 
Surgery,  I  need  here  only  refer  the  reader  to  that  pub- 
lication, and  to  a  few  works  containing  additional  in- 
formation on  iritis  in  general ;  as  Saunders's  Treatis 
on  some  Practical  Points,  relating  to  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  21,  8vo.  1811;  and  particularly  the  later  edi- 
tions, in  which  the  utility  of  mercurials  is  noticed. 

In  the  article  Hyp  opium  I  have  referred  to  an  early 
case,  in  which  the  quick  exhibition  of  mercury  and  its 
good  effects  were  exemplified  in  Germany.  But  what- 
ever claims  the  continental  surgeons  may  have  respect- 
ing the  first  administration  of  mercury  in  iritis,  I  be- 
lieve it  a  justice  due  to  Dr.  Fane  and  Mr.  Travers  to 
state, that  these  gentlemen  have  undoubtedly  given,  not 
only  the  best  practical  directions  on  the  subject,  but 
laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  the  prac- 
tice, establishing  the  efficacy  of  mercury,  as  a  means 
as  well  of  resisting  the.  effusion  of  lymph  in  lite  eve  as 
of  exciting  the  absorption  of  it  after  it  has  been  effused. 
— (See  Traoers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.1  Con- 
sult also  .7.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  88,  <v-c.  Svo.  Land.  1820.  Welter's  Ma- 
nual of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Ei/r,  transl.  by 
Movteath,  Stw.  Glasgow,  1821.  .7.  Wardrop,  Morbid 
Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  chap.  20,  Svo.  I.ond.  1818- 
H.  B.  Schindler,  De.  Irilide  Chronica.  Vratirlurnr, 
18)9.  .7.  A.  Schmidt,  uber  Nachstaar  und  Iritis  viuh 
Staar-  Opcrationen,  4to.  Wein,  1801 ;  a  work  of  high 
repute.  Carmickael,  in  Obs.  on  the  Specific  Distinc 
tions  of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  31.  Quarterly  Journ. 
of  Foreign  Medicine,  JVW  1818.  G.  Prick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  p.  65,  Sec.  ed.  2,  with  notes  by  Welbavk. 
8vo.  Land.  1826. 

Rheumatic  Inflammation  of  the  Eye.  AccnnlinJ  to 
Mr.  Wardrop,  the  alhuginea  acquires  a  brick-red 
tinge  or  an  admixture  of  yellow  with  crimson  red, 
which  colour,  he  supposes,  is  probably  caused  by  the 
serous  part  of  the  blood  being  tinged  with  bile;  "an 
effect  likely  to  take  place  from  the  marked  derange- 
ment of  the  biliary  organs  which  usually  accompanies 
this  disease."  Contrary  to  the  statement  of  Peer,  who 
describes  the  blood-vessels  as  being  in  clusters.  Mr. 
Wardrop  observes,  that  they  ate  generally  equally  nu 
merous  over  the  whole  white  of  the  eye,  passing  for- 
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ward*  in  nearly  straight  lines  from  the  posterior  part  of 
lift  erofcall,  and  advancing  clow  to  the  cornea;  but 
neither  pawing  ovei  it,  nor  leaving  the  pale  circle 
mound  U,  Which  il  "i  Striking  when  either  the  choroid 

ooatortbe  iris  i-  inflamed,  If  the  vessels  becloeely 
examined,  the  general  redness  will  be  found  produced 
more  t; v  numeroui  small  ramifications  than  a  few 
large  trunks.  There  i^  frequently  a  little  swelling  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  sometimes  forma  a  slightly  ele- 
vated ring  round  the  cornea.  In  nulil  can's,  little 
change  takes  place  In  tin  anterior  chamber  in  the  early 
Mage ;  hut  as  the  disease  advances,  tin:  cor 

dull  and  turbid.  Upon  Close  examination,  one  or  more 
of  tin:  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  on  the  cornea  will 
generally  be  found  to  he  abraded,  especially  towards  its 
circumference.    At  the  commencement  of  the  disease 

then,  is  (.(leu  ;i  d is iiL.i eeahle  feeling  of  dryness  of  the 

eye;  but  SO ir  or  later  a  very  copious  secretion  of 

tears  takes  place.  The  eyelids  are  observed  to  be  very 
little  affected.  At  Brat,  the  chief  seat  of  pain  is  gene- 
rally in  the  head,  though  sometimes  in  the  eyeball 
Itself.  Mr.  Wardrop  describes  the  pain  as  usually  most 
Revere  in  the  temple  of  the  affected  side,  hut  he  says 
that  it  is  often  seated  in  the  brow,  the  cheek-bone,  the 
teeth,  or  the  lower  jaw.  "  Sometimes  the  pain  is  pre 
eisely  confined  to  one-half  of  the  head,  and  sometimes 
there  is  a  severe  pain  in  the  cavity  of  the  nose  or  in 
the  ear.  The  pains  are  mora  of  a  dull  agonizing  kind 
th. in  a.  ute,  and,  though  unceasing,  they  vary  much  in 
degree,  coming  mi  at  tunes  in  very  severe  paroxysms, 
Ud  With  great  violence  when  the  head  is  hem  down 

wards.  Sometimes  the  pain  is  excited  hy  merely 
touching  the  scalp,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  rest  his 
head  on  the  affected  side  01  even  lean  it  on  a  pillow. 
In  most  cues  the  pain  is  said  to  he  remittent,  the  pa- 
roxysm coming  en  in  tie-  evening, continuing  during 
the  night,  being  most  severe  about  midnight,  and 
abating  towards  morning. 

In  the  eyeball,  says  Mi.  Wardrop,  !he  patient  gene- 
raiiy  c plains  more  of  a  sense  of  fulness  ami  disten- 
tion than  of  pain;  and  though  there  is  a  great  degree 
of  external  redness,  the  syi  doss  not  sum  to  suffer 
tposure  in  light]  a  point,  on  which  Professor 
opposite  statement,  at  least,  in 

relation  to  the  tii  si  stage  of  the  disease.  However, 
these  author,  both  agree  In  considering  the  sclerotica 
as  generall}  the  chief  seal  of  rheumatic  inflammation; 
hut  Beer  sets  down  the  ins  as  likewise  subject  to  be 

attacked.      Me  admits   also,  that,  in   the  second  Stage, 

the  aversion  to  light  undergoes  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion. According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  rheumatic  ophthal 
my  N  always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  symp 
tootatlc  fever*,  severe  paroxysms  ol  which  take  place 
towards  eventug,  and  the  functions  of  the  prima;  vie 
are  much  deranged,  "  the  appetite  being  impaired,  and 
the  evacuation  always  changed  In  quality*"  In  severe 
cases,  the  pain  in  the  head  soon  becomes  agonizing, 
the  reoness  of  the  eyeball  Increases,  the  whole  white 
.a  ill.'  eve  is  crowded  with  blood-vessels,  and  the  con- 
junctiva swelled.  At  length  ulceration  commences  in 
the  i iea,  through  which  the  aqueous  humour  is  dis- 
charge,!, ami  the  eyeball  collapses,  when  all  pain  ceases; 
or  abscesses 'may  form  within  the  posterior  chamber 
anil   burst   through  the  sclerotic  coat. — (Wardrop,  in 

111  i    Beer  describes  small  wa- 

forming  on  the  cornea  or  white  of  the 

eve,  ami  changing  during  severe  pains  into  small  ulcers 

uhi.h  occasion  an  appearance,  as  if  a  small  piece 

■i  out  of  the  surface  of  the  cornea.     He  adds, 

Ihatthej  i  irs  behind;  but  generally  little 

pits,  which  are  soon  Oiled  up  in  healthy  subjects.— (See 

Ihe  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  217.) 

'in.'  causes  of natlc  ophthalmy  enumerated  bv 

ire,  change  ol  weather,  variation  of  tempera 
lure  exposure  to  damp,  acold  current  of  air  directly 
striking  the  eye,  and  a  constitution  disposed  to  rheu- 
matism Mi.  Wardrop  states,  that  both  poxes  aie 
squally  subject  to  the  disease;  but  that  he  has  ob- 
served it  most  frequently  in  adults,  and  persons  of 
rather  advanced  Ige  Only  one  eye  is  usually  affected  : 
and  when  the  second  is  attacked,  the  disease  is  almosi 
always  leas  severe  in  it  than  that  which  is  Srst  in- 

flai 1. 

Accord  ng  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  rheumatic  opbthalmy 
resembles  syphilitic  more  than  any  other  kind  of  in- 
flammation of  the  eye.  But  he  notices,  that  in  rheu- 
matic ophthalmy  the  proper  math  of  the  sclerotic  coat 


are  enlarged,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  redness  being 
generally  diffused  over  the  whole  albuginea,  whereas, 
in  syphilitic  inflammation  it  i.-;  the  anterior  ciliary  ar- 
teries  passing  'along  the  sclerotica  on  their  way  to  the 
iris,  winch  arc  chiefly  affected;  and  hence  the  pale 
ring  which  is  always  observed  between  the  cornea 
and  the  enlarged  vessels.  Mr.  Wardrop  farther  ex- 
plains, that  though  these  diseases  resemble  each  other 
in  the  pains  round  the  orbit  and  their  evening  exacer- 
bation, patients  with  syphilitic  ophthalmy  always  have 
t/ir  constitutional  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Wnen  the  disease  has  made  much  progress,  and  the 
symptoms  have  not  yet  yielded  to  other  remedies,  Mr. 
Wardrop  recommends  the  evacuation  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  as  a  practice  fiom  which  the  most  beneficial 
•  fleets  may  he  expected.  After  the  operation,  fomenta- 
tions are  the  only  necessary  applications  ;  hut  if  the  eye 
continue  long  irritable,  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  is 
to  be  used.  He  enjoins  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
biliary  organs  in  every  stage  of  the  disease,  and  speaks 
highly  of  the  sudden  relief  sometimes  afforded  hy  an 
emetic,  care  heing  taken  to  empty  the  bowels  afterward 
with  calomel  and  rhubarb,  or  other  purgatives.  If  the 
functions  of  the  skin  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
chill  just  before  the  attack,  this  author  prescribes  a 
couple  of  grains  of  antimonial  powder,  alone,  or  com- 
bined with  opium,  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Little  advantage,  he  says,  is  derived  from  local 
bleeding,  and  where  venesection  may  become  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  complaint  resisting  other  means, 
it  is  to  be  practised  with  moderation. 

In  the  early  stage,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  found,  that  the 
pain  in  the  eye  and  eyebrow  is  sometimes  much  alle- 
viated by  a  fomentation  with  the  decoction  of  poppy- 
heads.  He  also  praises  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the 
neck  or  behind  the  ear;  hut  disapproves  of  their  heing 
put  near  the  eye  itself.  The  vinous  tincture  of  opium, 
he  says,  is  the  only  local  application  which  he  has  ever 
seen  decidedly  beneficial;  hut  its  use  is  to  be  deferred 
till  a  late  stage  of  the  inflammation,  when  all  febrile 
symptoms  have  been  subdued.  "  After  the  prima;  viae 
have  been  well  evacuated,  the  tongue  may  still  remain 
very  white,  and  the  pulse  quicker  than  natural."  In 
this  state,  small  doses  of  bark,  either  alone  or  with 
the  mineral  acids,  will  be  most  serviceable.— (  Wardrop, 
in  Med.  Chir.  TVans.  vol.  10.)  The  outlines  of  Beer's 
practice  maybe  given  very  briefly:  in  the  first  stage, 
lie  applies  a  leech  to  the  inner  canthus,  and  covers  the 
eye  with  a  cold  poultice,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
vinegar  In  the  water  with  which  it  is  made.  Diapho- 
n  in-  are  also  prescribed.  In  the  second  stage,  gttaia- 
cuin,  camphor,  arnica,  antimonials,  fiisters  to  the 
neck,  or  behind  the  ears,  frictions  with  opium  over  the 
ej  ebrows,  and  covering  the  eyes  with  hags  of  aromatic 
herbs  and  camphor,  are  the  means  of  relief.  When 
abrasions  or  ulcerations  exist  on  the  conjunctiva,  scle- 
rotica, or  cornea,  a  collyrium  of  the  lapis  divinus,  with 
a  large  addition  of  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  is 
commended;  or  if  the  ulcers  are  large,  and  on  the 
cornea  rtselfj  they  may  be  touched  with  the  latter  tinc- 
ture by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil.  After  each  use 
of  the  collyrium,  Beer  covers  the  eye  again  with  the 
bags  of  aromatic  herbs  and  camphor. — (See  Wetter  on 
<s  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  218.)  Respecting  the 
last  application,  I  have  already  expressed  my  belief, 
thai  it  is  one  which  is  not  likely  to  obtain  credit  among 
English  surgeons. 

■Scrofulous  Ophthalmy.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  case  is,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  pain.  As  Dr. 
Frick  observes,  the  same  fact  is  remarked  with  respect 
ifulous  inflammation  in  other  parts:  it  is  every 
where  characterized  by  a  dulness  of  sensibility. — ( Ob 
/>is.  of  the  Eye,  p.  33,  ed.  2.)  According  to  Mr.  Tra- 
vels, when  strumous  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
lias  not  proceeded  to  change  of  texture,  it  is  not 
marked  hy  any  prominent  local  character.  "  The  vas- 
cularity is  inconsiderable.  This  inflammation  some- 
times accompanies  pustule  of  the  sclerotic  conjunc- 
tiva, in  which  case  the  vascularity  is  diffused,  instead 
of  being  partial  as  in  pure  pustular  inflammation,  and 
the  intolerance  of  light  characteristic  of  the  strumous 
inflammation  is  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  accompanies  also  the  morbid  secretion  of  the  lids 
when  the  eyeball  becomes  affected  by  the  acuteness 
and  duration  of  that  disease,  and  the  pustule  on  the 
cornea,  especially  the  variolous  pustule.  In  its  simplest 
form,  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  young  children,  sta- 
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tionary,  marked  by  .1  very  slight  redness  of  the  scle- 
rotic conjunctiva,  and  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
intolerance  (0/  light)."  The  sa-ic  author  attributes 
the  disease  10  a  morbid  sympathy  of  the  retina  with 
the  secreting  surfaces  of  the  prima;  via;  and  skin. 
The  following  is  the  treatment  proposed  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers,  for  each  form  of  scrofulous  opluhalmy: 

1.  Strumous  inflammation  without  change  of  texture, 
vascularity  more  or  less,  intolerance  (of  light)  exces- 
sine.  Calomel  and  opium  at  night;  emetic  tartar  to 
continued  nausea;  gentle  alvine  evacuants;  diapho- 
retic drinks;  large  open  blister  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck;  leeches;  tepid  bath;  tepid  or  cold  water  washes 
as  most  agreeable ;  vapour  of  opium ;  large  bonnet 
shade;  no  bandages;  spacious  airy  apartments;  and 
light  bed  clothing. 

2.  With  recent  diffused  opacity  of  the  corneal  con- 
junctiva, and  vessels  raised  upon  and  over-shunting 
the  corneal  margin.  Calomel  and  opium  to  slight  ptya- 
lisni ;  purgatives  on  alternate  days;  leeches;  blisters 
alternated  behind  the  ears  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck 
and  temples.  As  the  acute  stage  passes  off,  repeated 
circular  sections  of  the  vessels  on  the  sclerotica,  near 
the  margin  of  the  cornea. 

3.  With  herpetic  ulcers  of  the  cornea.  The  same ; 
blisters  on  the  temples:  as  the  inflammation  yields, 
solut.  arger.t.  nitrat. ;  vin.  opii ;  solut.  cupr.  sulph. ;  di- 
lute zinc  lot  on. 

4.  IVit.lt  pustules.  If  partial,  weak  zinc,  or  alum 
lotion;  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat. :  occasional  brisk  purga- 
tives; infusion  of  roses  with  additional  acids;  tonic 
bitters;  colon. ba;  gentian,  &c. ;  blisters  behind  the 
ears,  repeated  if  necessary;  if  the  vascularity  is  dif- 
fused by  the  m  implication  of  pustules  or  the  duration 
of  inflammatioi  ,  with  irritability  to  light,  treatment  as 
in  strumous  inflammation  without  breach.  Ung.  sub- 
acet.  plumbi. 

5.  With  inflammation  of  the  follicles  and  puriform 
discharge.  Ac  ive  measures  at  first,  but  not  long  con- 
tinued. Blisters;  when  becoming  chronic,  with  thick- 
ened lids,  scari.lcalions ;  zinc,  alum,  or  copper  wash, 
dilute;  ung.  hyor.  nitrat.;  hydr.  nitr.  oxyd.  ;  subacet. 
cupri ;  tonics  «ad  sedatives:  if  obstinate,  issue  or 
seton. 

6.  Convalescent  state.  Infusion  of  roses  ;  casca- 
rilla ;  columba;  decoction  of  bark,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  nitric  acid;  steel,  rhubarb,  and  soda;  or 
magnesia,  as  aperients ;  tonic  collyria  and  gently  sti- 
mulant, ointments  ;  nutritive  diet ;  country  air  ;  shower 
or  sea-hath  in  t  he  warm  months. — ( Travers's  Synopsis, 
Src. ;».  92— 260,  &C.) 

When  1  look  at  the  discordant  accounts  of  what  are 
called  scrofulous  affections  of  the  eye,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  practice  laid  down  by  different  writers,  I  leave 
the  subject  with  an  impression  that  the  terms  scrofu- 
lous and  strumous  are  here  employed  as  much  at  ran- 
dom as  in  any  oilier  cases  which  can  be  specified.  In- 
deed, the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  various  statements 
and  descriptions  of  scrofulous  ophthalmy,  would  puz- 
zle the  most  able  man  in  the  profession ;  and  it  is  with 
this  belief,  that  I  avoid  contrasting  the  sentiments  of 
Beer,  Weller,  Lloyd,  Prick,  and  other  modern  writers, 
With  those  already  delivered. — (See  particularly  Beer's 
JLehre  vun  den  Augenkr.  b.  1,  p.  588,  Src;  IVeller's 
Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  265,  i?-e. ; 
Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  312;  and  Friclc  on  the  Eye, 
ed.  2.) 

Chronic  Ophthalmy.  Unfavourable  peculiarities  are 
met  with  in  practice,  which  prevent  the  complete  cure 
of  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophthalmy,  or  that  con- 
nected with  a  weak  vascular  action  in  the  part  af- 
fected; whence  the  protracted  disease  becomes  purely 
Ihronic,  and  threatens  the  slow  destruction  of  the  eye. 

These  peculiarities  may  be  chiefly  referred  to  three 
causes:  1.  To  an  increased  irritability  continuing  in 
the  eye  after  the  cessation  of  acute  inflammation.  2. 
To  some  other  existing  affection  of  the  eye  or  neigh- 
bouring parts,  of  which  the  chronic  ophthalmy  is  only 
an  effect.    3.  T,o  constitutional  disease. 

1.  That  chronic  ophthalmy  may  depend  upon  a 
morbid  irritability  of  the  eye  is  evinced,  not  only  from 
Its  resisting  topical  astringents  and  corroborants,  to 
which  the  disease  from  simple  relaxation  and  weak- 
ness yields,  but  from  its  being  exasperated  hy  them, 
and  even  by  cold  water.  The  patient  complains  of  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  upper  eyelid,  and  restraint  in 
opening  it;   the  conjunctiva  has  a  yellowish  cast,  and 


when  exposed  to  the  damp  cold  air,  or  a  brilliant  light 
or  when  the  patient  studies  by  candle-light,  its  rests! 
become  injected  and  turgid  with  blood.  If,  in  combl 
nation  with  such  symptoms,  the  lialiit  of  body  he  weak 
and  irritable  ;  subject  to  spasms,  bypoctl 
then  it  is  manifest,  that  the  chronic  ophthalmy  is 
connected  with  a  general  impairment  of  the  nervous 
system. 

2.  Besides  extraneous  bodies  lodged  between  the 
pnlpebra  and  eyeball,  the  inversion  of  the  cilia,  ami 
hairs  growing  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis;  ulcers 
of  the  cornea  ;  prolapsus  of  the  iris;  herpetic  ulcera 
tions  of  Hie  margins  of  the  eyelids :  a  morbid  seore 
lion  from  the  Meibomian  glands ;  a  diseased  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cornea,  or  of  the  whole  globe  of  Hie  eye, 
&c,  may  occasion  and  maintain  chronic  ophtl 

It  is  only  my  part  here  to  mention  such  remote  causes  , 
for  the  particular  treatment  of  them  is  described  in 
other  articles. — (See  Cornea,  Ulcers  of;  Iris,  Prolao- 
sns  of;  Lippitudo ;  Staphyloma ;  Hydrophlhalmia. 
Trichiasis,  <j-e.) 

3.  The  cure  of  the  second  stage  of  acute  ophthalmy 
may  be  retarded  by  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  in  the  sys- 
tem, or  by  small- pox  affecting  the  eyes.  According 
to  Scarpa,  chronic  ophthalmy  is  also  sometimes  a  con" 
sequence  of  lues  venerea ;  but  I  know  nothing  certain 
on  this  subject  in  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in 
the  foregoing  columns. 

When  chronic  ophthalmy  depends  upon  preterna- 
tural irritability,  the  internal  exhibition  of  bark  with 
valerian  is  proper ;  animal  food  of  easy  digestion ; 
gelatinous  and  farinaceous  broths ;  wine  in  modera- 
tion;  gentleexercise;  living  in  salubrious  and  mild 
situations;  are  all  severally  productive  of  benesH.  Ex- 
ternally, the  applications  should  be  of  the  sedative  and 

corroborant  kind ;  such  as  aromatic  spirituous  va| rs 

(from  the  spiritus  amnion,  covip.)  applied  lo  the  eye 
through  a  funnel  for  half  an  hour,  three  or  four  times 
a  day  ;  and  the  eyelids  and  eyebrows  may  also  be 
rubbed  with  the  lininientum  camphors. 

Patients,  both  during  the  treatment  and  after  the 
cure,  must  refrain  from  straining  the  eye,  and  imme- 
diately the  least  uneasiness  is  felt,  must  desist,  from 
exercising  it.  When  they  write  or  read,  it  should  con- 
stantly be  in  a  steady,  uniform  light ;  and  too  little,  a9 
well  as  too  much  exercise  of  the  organ,  aggravates  the 
disease.  Having  once  besun  to  use  speciacles,  they 
should  never  study,  nor  survey  minute  objects  without 
them. — {Scarpa.) 

Intermittent  Ophthalmy.  It  is  the  character  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  ophthalmy,  like  the  rheumatic  and  vene- 
real, to  be  liable  to  periodical  exacerbations  ;  hut  I  am 
not.  certain  that  there  are  any  cases  specifically  claim- 
ing the  name  of  intermittent  ophthalmy.  The  late  Mr. 
Ware,  however,  has  noticed  some  examples  which  in- 
termitted, or  at  least  remitted,  at  slated  periods.  In 
these,  he  did  not  find  bark  so  useful  as  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmy  ;  but  he  had  seen  the  most,  beneficial  -lli-cis 
produced  by  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  sometimes 
joined  with  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Variolous  Ophthalmy.  As  the  small-pox  inoculation 
has  at  present  almost  generally  been  abandoned  by  the 
faculty  in  favour  of  the  vaccine  disease,  there  seems 
less  occasion  now  for  detailing  circumstantially  a  very 
obstinate  species  of  ophthalmy,  induced  by  the  former 
complaint.  When  the  small-pox  eruption  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  face,  it  causes  a  considerable  swelling  of  this 
partof  the  body  ;  the  eyelids  become  tumefied,  tin 
redden,  and  there  ensues  a  discharge  of  a  very  thick 
adhesive  matter,  which  agglutinates  the  pal pebra?  to- 
gether :  so  that,  if  no  steps  be  taken,  the  eyes  will  con- 
tinue closed  for  several  days  in  succession.  The  mat- 
ter confined  between  the  eyelids  and  globe  of  the  eye, 
being  perhaps  of  an  irritating  quality,  and  injurious 
from  the  pressure  it  occasions  on  the  surrounding 
parts,  seems  capable  of  exciting  ulceration  of  the  CO* 
nea,  and  even  of  irremediably  destroying  visi-^. 
When  the  pustules  of  the  small-pox  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  have  suppurated,  they  cicatrize;  but  those 
which  happen  within  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelids  are  prevented  from  healing  by  the  diseased 
secretion,  which  is  then  made  from"  tlie  Meibomian 
glands,  and  such  ulcers  result,  as  will  sometimes  last 
for  several  years,  and  even  during  life,  if  unremedied 
hv  art. — {St..  Yves  sur  les  Mai.  des  Yeux,  p.  216,  edit. 
\2mo.)  After  the  employment  of  the  antiphlogistic. 
treatment,  should  the  disease,  when  treated  with  topi- 
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cal  astringenta  and  corroborants,  yet  baffle  the  efforti 

of  Um  auif eon,  setom  In  the  nape  of  the  necKi  kept 

i  long  while,  prove  one  of  the  most  useful  re- 

■   das  experienced    much   advantage 

(mm  living,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  a  child  ten 

containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  one 

grain  of  the  SUlph.  Bur.  aniiiri.  and  (bat  grains  of  ci- 
cala in  powder.  I'  Is  obvious,  that  so  potent  an  altera- 
tive, if  ever  serviceable  In  this  case,  will  .soon  evince 
its  efficacy;  nor  would  it  be  justifiable  to  siwrt  with 
the  patient's  constitution  by  continuing  its  use  beyond 
a  certain  period,  unless  sanctioned  by  evident  signs  of 
it.s  islutai  e  disease  ol  the  eyes. 

When  ureal  irritability  prevails,  a  mixture  of  three 
drachms  of  ftie  vinum  antymonlale,  and  one  drachm  of 
the  tinctura  thebalca,  given  in  doses  of  five  or  rii  drops, 
in  any  convenleni  vehicle,  and,  al  the  same  time,  ap- 
plying externally  the  vapours  of  the  spiritus  ammon. 
comp.  to  the  eye,  constitute  an  excellent  plan  of  treat- 
ini  ni  in  other  cases,  saturnine  collyria,  with' a  little 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine  or  white  wine,  iii  which  a 
little  sugar  la  dissolved ;  linct  tbebaica;  Jfanin's  oint- 
ment, &c.  avail  most.  Tins  treatment  is  also  appli- 
iii  the  chronic  ophthaloiy  from  measles. 

When  Inveterate  ulcers  remain  upon  the  edges  of 
tin-  palpebral,  the  disease  may  then  be  regarded  as  the 
psorophthalmy,  described  bj|  Mr.  Ware,  and  will  de- 
mand   the  same    method    of  cure. — (See    Psoroph- 

Opi  ration  of  discharging  the  aqueous  humour.  To 
tin-  practice,  some  allusion  has  been  already  made  in 
tli/'  preceding  columns ;  and  as  the  proposal  is  intended 
to  apply  to  several  forma  of  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
I  have  not  given  any  particular  account  of  it  in  treat 
Ing  of  the  various  cases.  Mr.  Wardrop  remarked, 
thai  If  the  eye  of  a  sheep  or  ox  be  squeezed  in  the 
hand,  the  whole  cornea  instantly  becomes  cloudy,  and 

whenever  the  i sum-  i-  removed,  this  membrane 

completely  regains  its  transparency. — From  this  cu- 
rious phei tenon  In  the  dead  eye,  It  was  evident  that 

in  the  living  body  the  transparency  of  the  cornea 
might  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  its  distention ; 
ami  that,  in  cases  of  opacity  of  the  cornea,  accompa- 
nied with  fulness  of  tl yebal),  Its  transparency  might 

id  ii\  the  evacuation  of  the  aq "is  humour. 

The  coi  0)  '  ible,  and,  as  every  body  knows, 

us  wounds  are  free  from  danger,    Mr.  Wardrop  a i 

met  with  a  case  favourable  lor  making  the  experi- 
ment: the  cornea  was  milky  and  opaque,  and  the  eye 
ball  distended  ami  prominent,  attended  with  acute  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  The  aqueous  humour  was 
dlsi  hnrged  by  n  small  incision,  and  the  operation  pro- 
duced not  only  a  removal  of  the  cloudiness  of  the  cor- 
nea, but  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  and  a  sudden  check 
to  all  the  inflammatory  aymptoms.  Prom  the  success 
Of  this  case,  .Mr.  Wardrop  was  led  to  perform  the  ope 
ration  on  others,  not  only  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  but  also  of  alleviating' the 
inflammation.  Pour  interesting  cases  are  related  by 
this  gentleman,  very  much  in  favour  of  the  practice 
when  the  eye  is  severely  inflamed,  attended  with  ful- 
the  organ,  a  cloudy  stain  of  the  cornea,  and  a 
turbldness  of  the  aqueous  humour.  Mr.  Wardrop  also 
advisee  the  operation  whenevei  there  is  the  Bmalleal 
quantity  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  accompanied 
wuii  violent  symptoms  of  inflammation.  He  thinks 
that  the  great  and  Immediate  relief  which  tin'  method 
affords,  \s  Imputable  to  the  sudden  removal  of  tension  ; 
and  he  pin  nil  ins  the  operation  with  a  small  knife, 
such  as  [■  used  for  extracting  the  cataract,  The  ln- 
atrumenl  i-  to  be  oiled,  and  introduced  so  as  to  make  a 
wound  ol'  ik  own  breadth,  at  the  usual  place  ol'  mak- 
ing an  Incision  In  the  extraction  of  the  cataract.  By 
turning  the  blade  a  little  on  its  axis,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour flows  out.— (See  Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journal, 
;  also  Mid,  i  Inc.  Trans.  cal.  4.)'  Mr.  Law- 
rence  has  tried  this  plan  In  some  instances;  hut  his 
opinion  of  it  is  by  no  means  favourable  :  lor  he  says, 
that  so  little  benefit  resulted  from  it,  thai  he  has  not 
been  induced  to  peisisi  in  the  practice;  and  he  has 
been  the  leas  inclined  to  ,io  so  in  severe  inflammations 
of  the  eye,  because  they  are  completely  controlled  by 
ordinary  antiphlogistic  means.  Consult  Jlvicenna, 
Canon.   I  'ruct.    1,   cap.   6.      Maitre-Jan. 

Traa,  d  -  FCEil,  l2,no.  1'aris,   1722.     «. 

..surl'tLU,  ■\c.  Bath  Tans,  1772.    L.  V.  Ueudron, 


Traiti  des  Mai.  des  Yeux,  2  I.  12mo.  Paris,  J770.  G 
F.  !(•  "a.",  Dissertationes,  Med.  Selccta  Tubmgenses 
Uculi  Humani  Affectus  medico-chirurgice  considtralas 
sistentes,  3  cols.  Svo.  Tub.  1783.  Trnka  de  Krzowitz, 
Hilt.  Ophthalmia  iimnis  &vi  ubservata  medica  conti 
nens,Svo.  Vindob.  1783.  O.  Power,  Attempt  to  inves 
tigate  the  Causes  of  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmy ;  with. 
Obs.  on  its  Nature  and  Cure,  Svo.  Lond.  1803.  H. 
Head,  Jin  Essay  on  Ophthalmia,  Svo.  Portsea,  1806-7. 
./.  II.  Serney,  Treatise  on  Local  Inflammation,  more 
particularly  applied  to  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Src.  8vo. 
Lond.  180£).  J-  P-  Marat,  Jin  Inquiry  into  the  Nature, 
Cause,  and  Cure  of  a  singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes, 
hitherto  unknown,  and  yet  common,  produced  by  the 
Use  of  certain  Mercurial  Preparations,  Ho.  Lond. 
1770.  James  Ware,  Coir.  Observations  relative  to 
the  Eye,  2  vols.  Svo.  Lond.  1805.  Richter,  Jinfangsgr. 
der  Wundarzn.  b.  3.  G.  Peach,  and  J.  Wardrop,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  Surg.  Journal  for  January,  1807.  Alset 
.1.  Wardrop,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  4  and  10  ;  and 
Essays  on  the  Morbid  Jinatomy  of  the  Eye,  2  vols.  Svo. 
1808—1818.  John  Vetch,  Jin  Account  of  the  Oph- 
thalmia which  has  appeared  in  England  since  the  Be- 
turn  of  the  British  Army  from  Egypt,  8eo.  J^ond. 
1807.  Also,  Obs.  relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Sir 
Win.  Adams  of  the  Ophthalmic  Cases  of  the  Army, 
Svo.  Lond.  1818.  Letter  on  the  Ophthalmic  Institu. 
Hon  for  the  Cure  of  Chelsea  Pensioners,  4to.  Lond. 
1819.  And  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  Svo.  Lond.  1820  W.  Thomas,  Obs.  on  the 
Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  and  Ophthalmia  Purulenta, 
Svo.  Lond.  1805.  P.  Jlssalini  on  the  Plague,  Dysen 
tery,  and  Ophthalmy  of  Egypt,  frc.  Transl.  by  A. 
JVi  ale,  Lond.  1804.  Also,Manuale  ill  Cliirurgia,  Svo. 
Mtlano,  1812.  E.  Vasani  Storia  daf  Ottalmia  conta- 
giosa dello  Spedale  Militare  d'Ancona,  Svo.  In  Ve- 
rona, 18)6.  Also,  Risposta  a  cio  che  la  riguarda  nei 
t  '<  urn  di  I  lie.  Omodei  still'  Ottalmia  d'Egitto  it  snlla 
sua  propagaiione  in  Italia,  12rno.  In  Verona,  1818. 
7'.  /•'.  Haiti  de  Ophthalmia  Catarrhal!  Blllica,  Mo. 
II.  ni.  lb.  1816.  Arthur  Edinnnslniii i,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Varieties  and  Consequences  of  Ophthalmia,  with  a 
Preliminary  Inquiry  into  its  contagious  .Vat arc,  Svo. 
F.dinb.  1806.  De  rVentel,  Manuel  de  VOcuttaU,*  t. 
Svo.  Paris,  1808.  C.  Farrell,  On  Ophthalmia  and  its 
Consequences,  Svo.  Lond.  1811.  On  the  Utility  of 
Blisters  in  the  Ophthalmia  of  Infants,  in  Ed.  Med. 
Surg.  Journ.  No.  58,  p.  156.  H.  C.  Graefe,  Journ. 
der  (Inr.  h.  1.  Also,  Repertorium  augenarsHcker  Hcil- 
„,  %vo.  Berlin,  1817.  G\  Benedict,  De  Morbis 
Oi  all  llumani  Inflammatories,  ito.  Lips.  1811.  J.  C. 
Saundi  rs,  on  Diseasesof  the  Eye,  edited  by  Dr.  Farre, 
/.and.  1811,  or  rather  the  later  editions.  K.  Himly, 
Ophthalmologische  Beobathlungen,  &c.  12mo.  Bremen, 
1801.  Also,  Einleitung  in  die  Augenheilkunde,  12mo. 
Jena,  1806,  and  his  Bibliothek  fur  Ophthalmologic, 
.w-  13mo.  Hanov.  1816.  F.  J.  Waltroth,  Syntagma 
de.  Ophthalmalgia  Veterum,  8vo.  Halx,  1818.  C.  J. 
M.  Langenbeck,  in  Bibl.  and  Neue  Bibl.  fur  die  Chi- 
in  carious  places.  Ant.  Scarpa  suite  Principali 
Malattie  degli  Occhi ;  Vencz.ediz.5ta;  or  the  Transl. 
by  Mr.  Brings,  Id  ed.  Roux,  Voyage  fait  en  Angle- 
Irrrc.  en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise 
avec  la  Chirurgie  Francoise,  p.  37,  c$-c.  P.  M'  Gregor, 
in  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Med. 
and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  vol.  3,  p.  30,  &c.  Lar- 
rep,  Memoires  de  Chir.  Militairc,  t.  1,  p.  202,  <$-c.  J. 
A.  Schmidt,  ilber  Nachstaar  und  Iritis,  \to.  Wein, 
1801.  G.  J.  Beer,  Lchre  von  den  Augenkrankheiten, 
2  b.  Svo.  Wein,  1813—1817.  C.  H.  Weller,  A  Manual 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  Transl.  with  notes, 
I  a  G.  C.  Monttath,  2  vols.  Svo.  Glasgow,  1821.  B. 
Tracers  an  Intis,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1.  Also, 
a  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  Sro. 
Lond.  1820.  E.  A.  Lloyd,  A  Treatise  on  Scrofula, 
Svo.  Lond.  1821.  W.  Lawrence,  Lectures  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye ;  Lancet,  vol.  9.  G.  Frick,  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  ed.  2,  by  Welbank. 

[Professor  Sewall,  of  Columbian  College,  D.  C,  a 
distinguished  practitioner  of  Washington  City,  has  ob- 
tained exten.-ive  reputation  by  his  success  in  the  treat- 
roentof  ophthalmia, and  particularly  the  purulent  form 
of  this  disease.  By  a  communication  with  which  he 
has  recently  favoured  me,  I  learn  that  after  a  previous 
course  of  depletion,  which  he  pursues  with  great  energy, 
in  all  cases  of  ophthalmia,  he  relies  chiefly  upon  pres- 
sure in  almost  every  form  of  the  disease,  and  especially 
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in  the  purulent  kind.  So  soon  as  tlie  active  symptoms 
are  subdued  by  the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  he  applies 
over  the  eye  a  pad  of  silk  or  soft  linen,  then  a  bat  of 
carded  cotton,  or  scraped  lint,  which  he  confines  by  a 
thin  light  bandage  so  tight  as  to  afford  gentle  and  com- 
fortable compression  to  the  eye,  so  as  not  to  produce  pain 
or  uneasiness,  however,  by  its  intensity.  This  com- 
press he  removes  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
replaces  it  immediately  by  another  of  similar  material. 
By  this  course  he  thinks  he  fulfils  three  indications,  viz : 

1st.  Effectually  to  exclude  the  light  from  the  eye ; 

2d.  The  globe  of  the  eye  is  prevented  from  rolling ; 
and, 

3d.  The  distended  vessels  are  compressed  and  dis- 
govged. 

His  observation  has  detected,  in  most  cases  of  oph- 
thalmy,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
in  which  the  vessels  are  more  turgid  than  elsewhere, 
and  this  is  in  a  line  extending  from  theimier  and  outer 
canthus  of  the  eye  and  corresponds  to  the  triangular 
groove  formed  by  the  lids  when  closed ;  and  arises,  as 
he  conceives,  from  a  want  of  pressure  from  the  lids  of 
the  eye. 

This  practice  was,  I  believe,  originally  proposed  and 
adopted  by  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
gentleman  of  high  reputation  both  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  Professor  Sewall,  however,  has  for  sixteen 
years  tested  its  utility,  and  recommends  it  to  his  class 
with  great  confidence.  From  the  few  trials  I  have 
seen  of  this  method,  I  am  inclined  to  judge  favourably 
of  its  merits. 

During  the  time  he  is  using  compression,  a  minute 
quantity  of  a  cerate  is  introduced  into  the  eye,  to 
which  Dr.  S.  attributes  great  virtues  in  almost  every 
violent  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  viz: 

ft.  Hydarg.  oxyd.  rub.  grs.  xlv.  ;  lapis  calamina- 
ris,  grs.  xxx. ;  cinnabar  native,  grs.  xv.;  litharge, 
grs.  xxx  ;  axungia  porc.oz.  j. ;  levigate  separately  and 
mix. 

This  cerate  may,  of  course,  be  diluted  with  lard  to 
adapt  it  to  milder  cases  of  the  disease,  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  active. — Reese.] 

OSCHEOCELE.  (From  laxeov,  the  scrotum,  and 
Kf)\ri,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  which  iias  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

OSTEOSARCOMA,  or  Osteosarcosis.  (From 
iariov,  a  bone,  and  erapl,  flesh.)  This  term  signifies 
the  change  of  a  bone  into  a  substance  of  the  con- 
sistence of  flesh,  or  rather  the  growth  of  a  fleshy,  me- 
dullary, or  cartilaginous  mass  within  the  bone,  whereby 
at  first  an  enlargement  of  the  original  bony  cylinder  or 
shell  is  produced,  and  at  length  its  partial  absorption, 
and  sometimes  fracture.  Bones  are  sometimes  con- 
verted into  a  substance,  resembling  that  of  a  cancerous 
gland ;  and  it  is  this  affection  to  which  Boyer  thinks 
that  the  appellation  ought  to  be  confined. 

Callisen  seems  also  to  regard  the  osteosarcosis  as  a 
disorder  by  which  the  texture  of  the  bones  is  converted 
into  a  fleshy  or  fatly  substance,  accompanied  with  a  ten- 
dency to  carcinoma. — {System.  ChirurgitB  Hodiernal, 
p.  204,  vol.  2.  edit.  1800.)  We  are  to  understand  by 
osteosarcoma,  says  Boyer,  an  alteration  of  the  osseous 
structure,  in  which,  after  more  or  less  distention,  the 
substance  of  the  bone  degenerates,  and  is  transformed 
into  a  diversified  mass,  but  more  or  less  analogous  to 
that  of  cancer  of  the  soft  parts;  while  the  local  and 
general  symptoms  still  more  strikingly  resemble  those 
of  the  latter  disease. — (See  Traili  des  Mai.  Ckir.  t.  3, 
p.  537.) 

According  to  this  writer,  all  the  bones  are  liable  to 
such  a  disease ;  but  it  has  been  more  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  bones  of  the  face,  those  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  the  long  hones  of  the  limbs,  and  particularly  the 
ossa  innominata,  which  are  perhaps  oftener  affected 
than  any  other  hones  of  the  body. — {Op.  cit.  p.  588.) 

Foreign  surgeons  do  not  appear  to  entertain  pre- 
cisely the  same  ideas  respecting  cancer  which  prevail 
in  England :  at  least,  they  apply  the  term  to  many  com- 
plaints in  which  there  are  no  vestiges  of  a  carcinoma- 
tous structure,  and  numerous  diseases  of  an  incurable 
nature  receive  abroad  very  indiscriminately  the  name 
of  cancer.  Thus,  the  French  surgeons  have  not  yet 
distinguished  the  strongly  marked  differences  between 
carcinoma  and  fungus  harnatodes. — (See  Jioxix,  Pa- 
rallile  dc  la  Chir.  Angloise,  be. ;  and  the  article  Fun- 
gus Htemalodes.) 
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Mr.  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  has  very  different  opinion! 
of  cancer  of  the  bones  from  those  delivered  by  the  pre- 
ceding writers.  Cancer,  he  says,  seldom  occurs  in 
bone  as  a  primary  affection,  but  is  in  ahnosi  every 
case  the  result  of  that  kind  of  degeneration  in  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts.  He  believes,  also,  thai  it  is 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
winch  lines  the  canals  and  cells  of  bones.— {On  Disease* 
of  Bones, p.  140.)  In  treating  of  cancer  of  tbebreast, 
1  have  adverted  to  examples,  in  which  the  bonei  par- 
ticipated in  the  disease.  In  the  museum  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh,  are  two  specimens  of 
the  sternum  similarly  affected.  Mr.  Bell's  views  of  the 
cancer  of  the  bones,  however,  do  uot  correspond  to 
those  taken  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  and  it  is  question- 
able whether  the  morbid  change  of  a  bone  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  cancerous  part  be  itself  really  malignant. 
At  all  events,  the  kind  of  caries  with  fetid  discharge, 
described  by  Mr.  Bell,  is  very  different  from  the  disease 
spoken  of  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  where  the  peculiarity  con- 
sists in  the  deposition  of  a  scirrhous  substance  into 
the  texture  of  the  bone  in  the  advanced  stage  of  car- 
cinoma. 

Fungous  diseases  in  the  antrum  expand  the  bones  of 
the  face,  make  their  way  out,  and  present  a  frightful 
specimen  of  disease.  This  change  of  the  bones,  though 
known  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  cancer  (see  An- 
trum), is  considered  by  Boyer  as  a  kind  of  osteosar- 
coma, proceeding  from  carcinomatous  mischief  in  the 
neighbouring  soft  parts  ;  and  this  he  adduces  as  an  ex- 
ample of  his  first  species  of  osteosarcoma,  or  that 
arising  in  consequence  of  previous  disease  in  other 
parts.  In  the  second  species,  the  disorder  commence! 
in  the  bones,  and  the  soft  parts  are  secondarily  af- 
fected. In  all  cases,  osteosarcoma  comes  on  with 
deeply-seated  pain,  which  sometimes  lasts  a  consider- 
able time  before  any  swelling  is  manifest.  Sometimes 
the  pain  becomes  more  and  more  atllicting,  and  of  the 
lancinating  kind,  impairing  the  health  even  before 
there  is  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  limb.  At  length 
the  swelling  takes  place,  occupying  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  member.  Its  nature  and  situation  are  in 
some  measure  indicated  by  its  hardness  and  depth,  it 
is  unequal  and  tuberculated,  as  it  were.  Pressure 
does  not  lessen  its  size  nor  make  the  pain  worse.  The 
soft  parts  are  still  in  their  natural  state.  The  tuniour. 
however,  grows  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the  lancina 
ting  pains  become  more  severe.  In  time,  the  soft  part! 
themselves  inflame  and  become  painful.  Sometimes 
the  skin  ulcerates,  and  in  this  very  uncommon  case  the 
sore  presents  a  cancerous  appearance.  Hectic  symp- 
toms are  induced,  the  patient  gradually  loses  his 
strength,  and  at  length  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

The  alteration  which  the  structure  of  the  bones  un- 
dergoes in  osteosarcoma  (says  Boyer),  deserves  great 
attention.  Most  frequently,  when  the  disease  lias 
made  considerable  progress,  and  the  tumour  has  ex- 
isted a  long  while,  the  bony  texture  has  disappeared 
more  or  less  completely ;  in  lieu  of  it,  a  homogeneous, 
grayish,  yellowish,  lard-like  substance  is  found,  the 
surface  of  a  slice  of  which  is  smooth,  much  like  that 
of  a  very  hard  white  of  egg,  or  old  cheese,  the  con- 
sistence varying  from  that  of  cartilage  to  that  of  very 
thick  bouillie.  The  surrounding  soft  parts,  which  have 
participated  in  the  disease  of  the  bones,  are  converted 
into  a  similar  matter :  muscles,  tendons,  periosteum,  li- 
gaments, vessels, cellular  substance,  all  are  confounded 
in  the  same  homogeneous  mass,  and  have  undergone 
the  same  degeneration. 

In  some  examples,  the  disease  is  less  advanced: 
portions  of  the  bone  are  then  met  with  whose  texture 
and  consistence  are  nearly  natural,  and  which  are 
merely  somewhat  enlarged.  But  in  proceeding  towards 
the  centre  of  the  disease,  the  substance  of  the  bone  is 
found  softened,  and  its  consistence  less  than  that  of  car- 
tilage, still  manifestly  retaining,  however,  a  fibrous 
texture ;  while,  more  deeply,  it  is  converted  into  a  lard- 
like substance,  resembling  (says  Boyer)  that  of  parts 
affected  with  carcinoma.  In  these  tumours  cysts  are 
often  found  sometimes  containing  a  fetid  ichor, — some- 
times a  matter  like  clear  bouillie;  and,  in  certain  cases, 
a  quantity  of  semi-transparent,  tremulous,  gelatinous 
matter  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  lard  like  medul- 
lary, or  cerebral  substance.  Boyer  records  an  instance 
in  which  nearly  the  whole  humerus  was  changed  into 
a  gelatinous  mass. — (See  Mai.  des  Os,  t.  1,  chap.  22.) 
From  the  variety  of  substances  found  to  compose  dif 
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fcwatoihiowcomatoiw  swellings,  various  names  have 
l^iied  to  them  ;  a  the  cartilaginous  degenera 
Uon  of  l» the  fleshy,  the  cystle  sarcoma,  tlie  en- 
cysted medullary  sarcoma,  to.— ^See  Bell  on  Bones, 
p.  133.1 

Willi  the  view  of  removing  some  of  the  obscurity 
of  the  present  subject,  Dr.  Cumin,  of  Glasgow,  pro- 
iat  the  term  osteosarcoma  should  he  limited  to  a 
s i  and  morbid  growth  of  the  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  longitudinal  canals,  01  cancelll  of  bones, 
si  compacted  in  all  CBSes  by  absorption  of  the  solid  os- 
ubstance.    "The  disease  (he  says)  ls,there- 
ntlally  one  ol  destruction  of  the  affected  bone, 
which  Is  produced  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  en- 
larging tumour,  and  partly  by  the  diversion  of  the  fluid 
circulating  9  Ithln  the  hone  to  the  support  of  this  mor- 
bid growth.    Ii  always  originates  within  the  peri- 
osteum, and  retains  thai  as  its  Investing  membrane." 
li  is  generally  slow  In  us  progress;  ami,  in  its  com 
mencement,  the  symptoms  cannot  be  readily  distin 
guished  from  those  of  chronic  rheumatism,  or  syphi- 
litic pains.     Aftei  some  time  a  turnout  is  perceived,  at 

first  lii  in.  lint  afterward  becoming  suiter,  anil,  in  certain 

immunicating  to  the  surgeon's  hand  the  feel  ol 

a  distinct  pulsation,  synchronous  with  that  of  the 

the  limb,  and"  capable  of  being  Interrupted 

■ . v  compressing  the  trunk  of  the  vessel.    In  time,  hectic 

fever,  colliquative  perspirations,  and  diarrhoea  come 

he  patient  sinks.    Towards  the  close  of  the 

bone  at  the  aliened  part  very 

i.  takes  place  on  some  slight  exertion,  aggra- 
vating in  a  remarkable  manner  the  patient's  general 
distress,  inn  rather  lessening  than  increasing  the  pain 
ui  the  bone,  connect!  d  w  Ith  distention  of  its  texture. — 
tied.  Journ.  JVo.  B3, ,,.  r.i  i 
Tins  gentleman,  in  considering  the  question  whether 
li  Me  erous  nature,  expresses  his 
tl  although  ail  the  varieties  of  the  di 

lej   are  not  all  truly  cancerous. 

I  >ne  case,  which  he  has  himself  related,  he  sets  down 

in  account  of  the  whole  of  the  sj  mp- 

toms,  and  "more  especially  from  the  disease  having 

shown  itself  in  iwo  different  places  at  the  same  time ;" 

Which,  however,  abstractedly  considered,  is  not  a  very 

go  id  criterion  of  cancer,     Anolhei  case,  described  by 

him,  he  does  nol  regard  as  having  exhibited  any  fea- 

the  latter  disease.    The  osteosarcoma  of  Dr. 

Cumin  is,  in  fact,  as  he  has  huiwli'  explained,  the  fair 

i  fthe  medullary  membrane  of  Sir  detley 

Vd   88,p.  lei 

The  prognosis  of  this  disease  must  always  he  unfa 

vourable;  fa  it  Is  equally  incurable,  and  disposed  to 

bring  on  fatal  consequences,  whether  Boyer's  opinion 

concerning  its  being  cancer  of  the  hones  be  true  or  not. 

This  author  nonces  that,  even  after  amputation,  the 

complaint  almost  always  recurs. — (P.  591.)    The  only 

chance  of  relief,  howei  depends  upon  the 

ii  the  operation.    In  the  Traiti 

I    :l,  p.  504—605,   Boyer  records   two 

i'im'v  "i  osteosarcoma:  one  of  the  thigh ;  the  other  of 

inominatum.     The  first  patient  was  saved  by 

amputation.    Osteosarcoma  is  the  disease  fur  which 

Dr.  Moii  successfully  removed  one-half  of  the  lower 

jaw.  very  pea  |<  Jmt rica-n 

And  Dr.  M  Clellan,  of  Philadelphia, 

a  few  years  ago,  favoured  me  with  the  particulars  of 

another  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  lower  jaw,  where 

the  same  operation  was  very  skilfullv  executed. — (See 

'<•  it  ■  Maladies  I  Mr.  t  3.     /fuller's  Fir- 

i      S.  .1.  KvlmuS,  /)i>-s. 

i     dan.  1T:)2. 

5,  P  ffun  b  rti 

1752.    S.  O.  Hermt inn,  Diss. 
■■.  I  ips.  1787.  S.  C.  Plenck,de  Osleo- 
B.  C  Brodie,  in  Pal/ml.  anil 
Surgical    Obs.m  thr  Joints,  p. 'Ml.     !>,.  I 

1895.      B.  Bell,  on  Diseases 
of  the  Bones,  l9mo.  Edtnb.  1828. 

[This  disease,  the  osteosarcoma  of  Boyer,  and  the 
malignant  of  s;r  Astley  Cooper,  has  at- 

tracted  n  large  share  of  public,  attention  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  especially  in  this  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  extensive  and  formidable  operations 
to  which  it  has  given  origin, and  the  great  success 
winch  hem. 

The  etiology  ami  pathology  of  the  disease  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.    By  some  it  is  \  tewed  as  scro- 


fulous, by  others  carcinomatous,  while  many  consider 
it  identical  with  fungus  hu-niatodes  Cases  are  re- 
ported, however,  in  which  the  disease  was  purely 
local,  without  exhibiting  any  malignant  or  specific 
Character:  these,  however,  are  esteemed  by  those  who 
contend  for  its  being  always  constitutional,  as  not  be- 
longing  to  the  genus  osteosarcoma.  A  more  probable 
theory  is,  that  the  disease  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
local  in  its  commencement,  but  very  soon  affects  the 
constitution  secondarily  ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  is  seldom  found  except  in  persons  of 
depraved  habit  of  body,  either  by  age,  hardships,  ex- 
posure, or  intemperance. 

Osteosarcoma  is  almost  universally  incurable  except 
by  the  amputation  or  excision  of  the  morbid  tumour, 
and  the  frequent  success  of  these  operations  may  be 
considered  a  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  its  local 
origin;  while  the  instances  of  the  return  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  a  few  of  which  are  admitted  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  operation,  may  be  attributed  to  the  late 
period  at  which  the  knife  is  resorted  to.,  the  constitu- 
tion having  been  involved  in  the  morbid  action  by  its 
long  continuance.  In  these  cases,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  removal  of  the  tumour  by  the  operation 
should  always  protect  the  patient  from  a  return  of  the 
disease. 

Under  the  article  Jaw-bone,  in  this  Dictionary,  I 
have  referred  to  numerous  cases  of  amputation  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  lower  jaw,  all  of  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  weie  rendered  necessary  by  this 
disease,  so  that  it  would  seem  thatitis  most  frequently 
found  in  this  bone.  Dr.  Mott  has  performed  this  ope- 
ration six  times  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  twice  taken  out 
the  bone  at  the  articulation. 

Dr.  David  L.  Rogers  of  this  city,  was  among  the  first 
in  this  country  who  removed  the  upper  jaw-bone,  which 
he  did  In  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  in  the  year  1824. 
This  case  is  recorded  in  the  N.  Y.  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal,  vol.  3,  page  301,  It  has  since  been  very 
ently  repeated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Mott  has  performed  it  thirteen  times,  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  none  of  these  cases  have  as  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
for  Nov.  1828,  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  left  cla- 
vicle, in  which  exsection  of  that  bone  was  successfully 
performed  by  Dr.  Mott,  is  reported  at  length.  This  is 
ihe  first  and  probably  the  only  operation  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted  ;  and  a--  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  formidable  in  ancient  or  modern  surgery,  I 
have  thought  proper  in  this  place  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  performance  in  the  operator's  own  words, 
he  having  politely  complied  with  my  request  in  fur- 
nishing me  his  notes  and  those  of  his  pupils  on  thepro- 
gress  of  tile  case. 

The  tumour  was  of  a  conical  form,  of  about  four 
Inches  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  of  an  incompressible 
hardness,  situate  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cla- 
vicle, to  which  it  was  firmly  attached.  The  apex  of 
the  tumour  was  covered  with  luxuriant  fungous  gra- 
nulations, the  consequence  of  escharotics  previously 
applied,  fiom  which  profuse  bleedings  took  place  at 
short  intervals. 

"  An  incision  was  commenced  over  the  articulation 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  sternum,  and  carried,  in  a  se- 
mioircular  direction,  as  close  to  the  fungous  projections 
as  the  sound  Integuments  would  admit  of,  until  it  ter- 
minated on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  near  the  junction 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  acromion  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. This  incision  exposed  the  fibres  of  the  pectora- 
lis  major,  which  was  divided  as  near  the  tumour  aa 
possible:  in  accomplishing  this,  as  well  as  the  first  in- 
cision, arteries  sprung  in  every  direction,  and  required 
ligatures.  A  number  of  large  branches  of  veins,  under 
this  muscle,  emitted  blood  freely,  and  required  to  be 
tied. 

In  conducting  the  incision  through  the  pectoral 
muscle,  towards  the  scapular  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  as  it  passes 
between  this  and  the  deltoid  muscle.  A  small  portion 
of  the  latter  muscle  was  detached  from  the  clavicle, 
which  readily  allowed  the  vein  to  be  drawn  outwards 
tow  aids  the  shoulder. 

On  attempting  to  pass  the  fore  finger  under  the  vein 
and  deltoid  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  clavicle,  it  was 
found  impracticable,  as  the  hard  osseous  part  of  the 
tumour  extended  beyond  litis  point,  and  was  com- 
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pletely  na  contact  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

binding  it  impossible,  from  the  size  of  the  tumour, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  coracoid  process,  to  get  under 
the  clavicle  in  this  direction,  an  incision  was  made 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  over 
the  tumour,  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  After  dividing 
the  skin,  platysma  myoides,  and  a  portion  of  the  tra- 
pezius muscle,  a  sound  part  of  the  clavicle  was  laid 
bare  at  a  point,  nearer  the  acromion  than  a  line  with 
the  coracoid  process :  a  steel  director,  very  much 
curved,  was  now  cautiously  passed  under  the  bone 
from  above ;  which,  from  the  firm,  bony  state  of  the 
tumour  at  this  part,  had  a  considerable  obliquity  out- 
wards. Great  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  instrument 
in  close  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  bone. 
Thedepthofthebone  from  the  surface  rendered  it  some- 
what difficult  to  accomplish  this  safely  :  an  eyed- 
probe,  similarly  curved,  conveyed  along  the  groove  of 
the  director  a  chain  saw,  which,  when  moved  a  little, 
showed  that  nothing  intervened  between  it  and  the 
bone ;  the  clavicle  was  then  readily  sawed  through. 

The  dissection  was  now  continued  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  tumour,  below  the  pectoi  alis  major ; 
here  a  number  of  very  large  arteries  and  veins  re- 
quired tying.  The  first  rib  being  next  exposed  under 
the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  the  costo  clavi- 
cular or  rhomboid  ligament  was  divided,  and  the  joint 
opened  from  the  lower  part.  This  gave  considerable 
mobility  to  the  diseased  mass,  and  encouraged  us  to 
believe  that  its  complete  removal  would  be  practicable. 

By  means  of  a  double  hook  and  elevator,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  strong  and  very  broad  spatulas  pro- 
perly curved,  we  were  enabled  to  elevate  a  little  the 
sawed  end  of  the  clavicle.  After  loosening  the  parts 
about  it,  by  keeping  close  to  the  tumour,  we  wished  to 
discover  tiie  subclavius  muscle,  as  it  is  inserted  in 
the  bone  about  this  situation  ;  but  it  could  not  be  seen, 
as  it  was  incorporated  with  the  diseased  mass.  Had 
this  muscle  been  found,  the  separation  of.  the  tumour 
would  have  been  much  less  difficult  and  tedious,  as, 
by  keeping  above  it,  the  subclavian  vein  is  of  course 
protected.  The  origin  of  this  muscle,  from  the  car- 
tilage of  the  first  rib,  was  seen  and  divided,  but  it  was 
almost  immediately  obliterated  in  the  tumour. 

Continuing  the  removal  of  the  tumour  at  the  upper 
and  outer  part,  the  omo-hyoideus  was  found  lying 
under  it,  which  we  exposed  from  where  it  passes 
under  the  mastoid  muscle,  to  near  its  origin  from  the 
superior  costa  of  the  scapula.  In  separating  the  tu- 
mour from  the  cellular  and  fatty  structure,  between 
the  onto  hyoid  muscle  and  the  subclavian  vessels,  a 
number  of  large  arteries  were  divided,  which  bled 
freely,  and  particularly  a  large  branch  from  the  inferior 
thyroidal. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  incision  was  now 
made  from  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  carried 
over  the  tumour,  until  it  met  the  other  at  the  external 
jugular  vein.  After  cutting  through  the  platysma 
myoides,  this  vein  was  carefully  separated  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  two  fine  ligatures  passed  be- 
neath it,  and  tied  a  short  distance  from  each  other ; 
the  vein  was  then  cut  between  the  ligatures. 

The  clavicular  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
was  next  divided,  about  three  inches  above  the  cla- 
vicle in  the  direction  of  this  incision.  The  deep- 
seated  fascia  of  the  neck  being  now  exposed,  the  mas- 
toid muscle  and  the  diseased  mass,  were  very  cau- 
tiously separated  from  it,  until  the  anterior  scalenus 
was  exposed. 

The  subclavian  vein,  from  the  edge  of  the  scalenus 
amicus  to  the  coracoid  process,  was  so  firmly  adherent 
to  the  tumour,  as  to  lead  me  at  one  moment  to  believe 
that  the  coats  of  the  vein  were  so  intimately  involved 
in  the  diseased  structure,  as  to  render  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  morbid  part  utterly  impracticable.  By 
the  most  cautious  proceeding,  however,  alternately 
with  the  handle  and  blade  of  the  knife,  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  detaching  the  tumour,  without  the  least  in- 
jury to  the  vein.  This  part  cf  the  operation  was 
attended  with  peculiar  danger  and  difficulty.  At  every 
cut  either  an  artery  or  vein  would  spring,  and  deluge 
the  parts  until  secured  by  ligatures.  Besides  several 
large  veins,  the  external  jugular  was  so  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  bony  mass,  as  to  require  two  more  liga- 
tures in  this  place,  near  to  the  subclavian,  and  it  was 
again  divided  in  th<:  interspace.    Near  tiie  sternal  end 


of  the  clavicle,  a  large  artery  and  vein  required  tying • 
they  were  considered  as  branches  of  the  inferior  thy 
lonlal  artery  and  vein. 

From  having  cut  through  the  clavicular  portion  of 
the  mastoideus  muscle,  obliquely  upwards  and  mil. 
wards  a  little  above  the  tumour,  we  were  enabled,  by 
turning  this  down,  and  keeping  close  to  the  fascia  pro- 
funda,  to  detach  the  tumour  from  over  the  situation  of 
the  thoracic  duct  and  junction  of  the  internal  jugular 
and  left  subclavian,  without  the  least  injury  to  these 
important  parts. 

To  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  as  it  extended 
upon  the  thorax,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  pec- 
toralis  major  in  a  line  with  the  tourlh  rib,  and  to  make 
a  transverse  incision  two  inches  in  length  through  the 
integuments  and  muscles  at  about  its  centre.  The  in- 
cision upon  the  neck  extended  from  the  sterno-clavi- 
cular  junction  in  a  semicircular  direction,  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  base  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  two  inches  from  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  ter- 
minated near  the  junction  of  the  clavicle  and  scapula. 

The  fungous  and  bleeding  character  of  the  apex  of 
the  tumour  implied  that  it  was  freely  supplied  with 
vessels.  The  discharge  of  blood  was  so  tree  at  every 
step  of  the  operation,  that  about  forty  ligatures  were 
applied.  It  was  estimated  that  the  patient  lost  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood. 

All  the  parts  now  presenting  a  healthy  appearance, 
the  ligatures  were  cut  close  to  the  knots,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  wound  filled  with  lint.  Long  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  were  applied  to  prevent  the  edges  of  this  ex- 
tensive wound  from  farther  retracting ;  a  light  coin- 
press,  a  single-headed  roller  loosely  applied  around  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  completed  the  dressing. 

He  was  placed  in  bed  upon  his  back,  inclining  a  little 
to  the  right  side,  with  the  head  considerably  elevated, 
while  the  left  shoulder  and  arm  were  supported  by  a 
pillow. 

To  the  unwearied  attentions  of  two  of  my  pupils  I 
am  indebted  for  the  following  report  of  his  symptoms, 

June  17«A,  18-23,  7  o'clock,  p.  m.  Feels  comfortable, 
except  being  nauseated  by  the  wine  and  water  given 
him  during  the  operation,  which  he  says  generally  pro- 
duces this  effect  upon  him.  Some  reaction  is  indicated. 
Between  7  and  8  p.  m.  took  two  cups  of  gruel,  and  has 
since  vomited  a  little.  9  p.m.  Pulse  110;  skin  moist 
and  cool.  He  feels  tolerably  comfortable,  and  is  much 
gratified  that  the  operation  has  been  performed.  Took 
a  little  mint  tea,  which  was  grateful  to  him.  12  p.  m. 
Has  had  a  short  repose ;  drank  some  mint  tea,  and  feels 
quite  comfortable;  pulse  128;  thirst  considerable. 

June  18lh,  3  a.  m.  Has  had  a  comfortable  sleep, 
during  which  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage 
from  the  wound ;  pulse  120,  hard  and  full.  8  a.  m. 
Took  a  cup  of  tea,  ate  a  piece  of  toast,  with  a  few 
strawberries  ;  feels  better  than  previous  to  the  opera- 
lion  ;  pulse  124.  12  p.  m.  Has  slept  during  two  hours, 
and  is  now  in  a  comfortable  sleep;  pulse  130;  skin 
moist  and  warm." 

From  this  time  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  his  re- 
covery, and  it  would  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  insert 
here  the  minutes  taken  of  the  daily  improvement 
which  was  manifest  under  the  judicious  management 
to  which  he  was  subjected.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  patient  entirely  recovered,  and  has  ever  since 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  The  concluding  remarks  ac- 
companying Dr.  Mott's  report  of  the  case,  are  perhaps 
too  important  to  be  omitted. 

"  The  tumour  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  doubled 
fists,  or  of  a  circumference  just  to  allow  me  to  grasp  it 
with  my  fingers  fully  extended.  It  consists  of  a  bony 
cup,  incompressibly  hard  at  all  parts,  except  supe- 
riorly and  inferiorly  to  a  small  extent.  From  an  open- 
ing of  an  elliptical  shape  at  the  upper  part,  protruded 
a  bleeding  fungus  of  the  size  and  shape  of  half  a  hen's 
egg.  At  the  under  surface,  as  it  lay  upon  the  great 
subclavian  vessels,  the  bony  character  is  less  manifest; 
the  structure  about  the  centre  particularly  appearing 
to  be  cartilaginous  or  semi-osseous.  This  bony  en- 
largement occupies  the  clavicle  from  the  sternal  articu- 
lation to  within  haK  an  inch  perhaps  of  the  acromial 
extremity.  From  the  motion  which  can  be  given  to 
each  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  natural  structure  of  the 
bone  seems  to  be  entirely  destroyed. 

This  operation  far  surpassed  in  tediousness,  diffi- 
culty, and  danger,  any  thing  which  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed or  performed.    It  is  impossible  for  any  datcriu- 
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lion  which  wc  are  capable  of  Riving,  to  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea  "t  it-  formidable  nature.  The  attachment 
ol  iba  morbid  mass  to  the  Important  structure  of  toe 
,,,-rk  ami  ihoulder  of  Uu  left  tide,  and  to  so  peat  an 
sufficient  to  indicate  its  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty. .     ,  „         ,  . 

The  extensive  nature  of  this  operation  led  us  to  take 
the  precaution  of  securing  the  external  Jugular  with  a 
double  ligature,  and  dividing  it  between  them.  Though 
hi  operating  upon  the  neck  we  have  eeveral  times  cut 
these  veins  without  any  unpleasant  consequences,  we 
however  tiiink  we  have  witnessed  almost  fatal  effects 

from  Hi-  dlvlsl a  large  vein,  and  tlie  admission 

of  air  into  the  'in  alatlon. 

The  case  ol  Baron  Dupuytren's,  in  which  a  young 
woman  suddenly  died  under  an  operation,  from  the 
division  ni  a  large  vein  in  the  neck,  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  removing  a  tumour,  contributed,  with  my  own 
experience,  to  make  me  take  lie  precaution  of  pre- 
viously ivmg  the  vein  In  this  operation. 

In  an  attempt  which  I  made  to  remove  the  parotid 

gland   in  an  enlarged   and   scirrhous  slate,  the  facial 

vein,  where  it  passes  ovei  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw, 
was  opened  in  dissecting  the  Integuments  from  the 
tumour,  in  1  Ik-  early  stage  of  the  operation,  before 
.1  single  artery  was  lied.  At  the  instant  this  vessel 
ied,  the  attention  of  all  present  was  arrested 
by  llic  gurgling  noise  of  air  passing  into  some  small 
opening  The  breathing  it  the  patient  immediate!) 
became  difficult  and  laborious,  the  hearl  beat  violently 

gularly,  Ins  features  were  distorted,  and  con- 
VUlslonsof  the  Whole  body  soon  followed  to  SO  great 
an  rvii  nl  as  10  make  ii  impossible  to  keep  him  on  the 

labh).  He  lay  upon  the  floor  in  this  condition  for  near 
half  an  hour,  as  all  Supposed   in  articula  mortis.     As 

tin-  convulsions  gradually  left  him,  his  inouih  was 
permanently  distorted,  and  complete  hemiplegia  was 
found  to  have  ensued,  An  hour  and  more  elapsed  be- 
fore he  Could  articulate,  and  it  was  nearly  a  whole  day 
before  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm  and  leg.  Prom 
a  belief  thai  thee*  effects  arose  from  the  admission  of 
all  Into  the  blood  vessels,  which  was  not  doubted  by 

any  person  present,  I  instantly  called  to  mind  a  set  of 
experiments  which  I  made  some  twenty  years  since 
upon  dogs,  by  blowing  air  into  the  circulation,  by  in- 
H-rling  a  blOW-pIpe  Into  a  large  superficial  vein  upon 
tin-  thigh,  and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  result. 

No  adverse  symptoms  of  a  general  or  local  nature 

took  ptoss  to  interrupt  the  process  of  granulation  in 
the  wound.  Tin-  immense  chasm  which  was  left,  and 
such  important  parts  as  have  been  described,  only  co- 
vered Willi  lint,  necessarily  occasioned  me  great  solici- 
tude,  until  I  saw  suppuration  fully  established  and  the 
gre.ii  vessels  covered  by  granulations. 

No  difficulty  attended  keeping  his  shoulder  in  a  pro- 
per position  by  the  use  of  the  common  apparatus  for 
fractured  clavicle.    With  tins  he  walked  about  without 

any  inconvenience,  after  four  weeks  elapsed,  and  two 
months  from  the  time  of  the  operation,  he  was  able  to 
discontinue  the  slim:,  and  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
connived  by  Mr.  .lames  Kent,  a  most  ingenious  and 
inventive  hum.  to  supply  the  want  of  clavicle,  he  was 
SO  fitted  as  to  have  his  shoulder  in  its  proper  position, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  full  motion  of  his  arm  was 
preserved."— RtesaA 

n\  IRIAN  TUMOUR.  The  following  highly  im- 
portanl  and  interesting  case,  having  been  politely  com- 

munlcated  to  me  by  Dr.  David  I,.  Rogers  ol*  this  city,  is 
oi  v,,  great  practical  importance,  that  I  have  concluded 
it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  profession  to  have  the 

description  of  ll perailon   and   its   result   inserted 

entire.  Very  many  are  annually  falling  victims  to  this 
disease,  who  might  be  preserved  by  a  similar  opera- 

••  In  July,  1839,  I  was  requested  to  operate  on  a  wo- 
man for  pei  itoneal  dropsy  :  after  drawing  off  the  water, 
I  observed  that  the  abdomen  remained  unusually  large; 
Upon  examination  I  discovered  a  large  tumour  occupying 

the  left  iliac  region,  and  extending  to  the  right  side. 

She  gave  the  following  history  of  its  origin  and  growth. 

Two  years  since,  in  net  passage  from  Ireland  to  this 
country,  after  being  two  weeks  at  sea,  she  had  a  sup- 

Cenia,  «  hich  was  soon  followed 
irp  lancinating  pain  In  the  left  iliac  region' 
previous  to  which,  her  health  had  always  ' 
On  landing,  the  pain  increased,  and  the  abdomen  b(  gan 
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to  swell ;  first,  on  the  left,  and  then  extending  to  the 
right ;  her  stomach  became  affected,  and  although 
unmarried,  her  friends  accused  her  of  being  preg- 
nant. 

In  consequence  of  this  impression,  the  disease  was 
allowed  to  proceed  without  any  medical  advice,  until 
time  had  satisfied  her  friends  to  the  contrary,  when  a 
physician  was  called,  who  pronounced  the  disease  a 
dropsy,  and  recommended  her  to  be  lapped. 

A  large  quantity  of  water  was  drawn  off,  but  in  two 
months  it  had  reaccumulated,  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  five  times  previous  to  my  seeing  her.  It  is 
computed  that  within  the  two  years,  eighteen  gallons 
of  fluid  were  drawn  off. 

I  observed  in  this  case,  what  I  have  remarked  in 
several  others,  that  the  fluid  discharged  differed  from 
the  water  in  common  ascites.  It  is  much  more  muci- 
laginous; of  the  consistence  of  honey;  of  a  milky 
colour,  and  differs  from  any  other  secretion  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  After  deliberately  examining  the 
tumour,  and  as  far  as  possible  ascertaining  its  character 
and  connexions,  I  suggested  to  her  the  possibility  of  its 
being  cured  by  an  operation,  at  the  same  time  stating 
the  great  risk  of  life  attending  the  performance,  and 
the  shghielianceof  herrecovcry.  I  likewise  requested 
Professor  Mott,  who  was  consulted  in  thiscase,  to  make 
a  similar  statement.  Her  good  constitution  and  ge- 
neral health  all  urged  the  obligation  of  making  an 
attempt  to  save  her.  After  the  first  suggestion,  nothing 
could  alter  her  determination  to  forego  the  chance  of 
relief  which  even  so  desperate  an  operation  might  af- 
ford, and,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  I  would  rather  die  than 
live  in  my  present  situation." 

On  the  )4th  of  September,  she  was  laid  on  a  table  of 
convenient  height,  and  with  a  large  scalpel  I  com- 
menced an  incision  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
carrying  it  parallel  with  the  linea  alba,  and  terminating 
ai  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  integuments  being  divided, 
the  dissection  was  continued  through  the  tendon  of  the 
linea  alba  to  the  peritoneum.  This  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  much  thickened,  buthy  a  cautious  dissection 
through  a  membranous  texture  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter 
of  an  Inch,  the  water  gushed  out  with  considerable  force. 
With  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  opening  was  en- 
large,I  to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  incision,  and  to 
our  surprise  we  found  that  a  sac  was  opened  which 
appeared  to  till  the  whole  circumference  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  at  tirst  its  attachment  appeared  commensu- 
rate with  its  size.  It  lay  in  connexion  with  the  liver, 
Stomach,  spleen,  and  bladder.  By  pulling  up  the  sae 
it  was  found  that  the  adhesions  were  much  lessthan  at 
first  expected.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  dissect 
ihein  from  the  peritoneum  and  omentum  :  some  of  the 
adhesions  were  so  slight  as  to  be  separated  by  the 
finger,  others  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  but  the 
greater  part  required  to  be  separated  by  a  tedious  dis- 
section, and  in  some  parts  the  adhesions  were  so  close 
that  portions  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  were  re- 
moved. These  adhesions  extended  for  three  or  four 
inches  around  the  umbilicus.  After  completing  this 
part  of  the  dissection,  the  tumour  was  drawn  out  and 
supported  by  an  assistant,  and  the  dissection  con- 
tinued :  separating  it  from  the  ovarian  ligament,  which 
required  much  care,  from  the  large  and  numerous  ves- 
sels going  to  it  from  this  source:  the  largest  was  at 
least  the  size  of  a  goose-quill.  After  occupying  two 
hours  in  the  operation,  this  huge  mass  of  disease  was 
safely  removed,  and  laid  on  the  table.  The  ligatures 
were  all  cut  close  to  the  knot,  and  left  to  absorption. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  sutures,  dressed  with  adhe- 
sive straps,  lint,  a  compress  and  a  bandage  applied 
firmly  to  the  abdomen.  I  place  some  confidence  in  the 
close  application  of  a  bandage,  as  it  brings  the  divided 
surfaces  in  contact  for  the  purpose  of  adhesion,  and 
likewise  as  an  important  auxiliary  in  preventing  inflam- 
mation. She  was  then  removed  to  bed  ;  her  pulse  at 
this  time  was  feeble,  but  regular.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  considerable  reaction  came  on,  with  some 
heat  of  sk'in." 

Without  pursuing  the  detail  of  the  progress  of  the 
case,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  case  pro- 
gressed without  any  untoward  symptom,  and  in  six 
weeks  from  the  period  of  the  operation  her  catameuia 
had  returned  and  her  health  entirely  recovered. 

II  The  tumour  was  composed  of  a  large  sac,  which 
contained  the  fluid  drawn  off  in  different  operations 
for  lapping.    One  third  of  the  tumour  was  solid,  con- 
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taiuing  a  fibro  cartilaginous  substance.  It  weighed 
tin ne  ;ui(t  a  half  |innii(ls. 

In  ottering  this  case,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  sum 
up  a  history  pf  the  operations  for  diseased  ovaria. 
It  may  assist  others  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the  rela- 
tive chance  of  success  in  inline  cases.  The  removal 
of  these  tumours  By  an  operation  had  its  advocates  ill 
the  last  century;  but  the  authority  of  De  Haen  and 
Morgagni  was  raised  against  them,  as  doubtful  in  then- 
results,  and  impossible  in  their  execution.  The  first 
attempt  to  remove  them  by  an  operation  was  made  in 
1776,  by  L.  Aumonier,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Hospital 
of  Rouen,  and  is  reported  as  a  successful  case. — (See 
Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  p.  423.) 

Dr.  M'Dowel  of  Kentucky,  has  reported  three  cases 
in  which  he  operated  successfully  tor  tumours  in  the 
abdomen,  ovarian,  and  hydatid  A  doubt  exists  in  re- 
lation to  these  cases;  and  certainly  the  mode  of  de- 
scribing them  is  calculated  to  confirm  that  doubt.  We 
are  bound,  however,  upon  the  authority  of  others,  to 
believe  them,  notwithstanding  the  improbabilities  con- 
nected with  their  details ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  these 
cases  has  not  been  given  to  the  profession. — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.  vol.  5,  p.  21C.) 

Professor  Smith,  of  Yale  College,  has  given  an  in- 
teresting case  of  the  successful  removal  of  an  ovarian 
dropsy  by  an  operation.  The  tumour  was  small,  weigh- 
ing from  two  to  three  ounces,  and  requiring  an  inci- 
sion of  three  inches  in  length. — (See  Am.  Med.  Rcc. 
182-2.) 

In  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  for  1829,  Dr.  Hopfer, 
of  Biberback,  has  reported  three  cases  of  extirpation 
of  diseased  ovaria,  by  Carysinan.  The  first  was  per- 
formed in  18J9,  and  proved  fatal  in  thirty-six  hours 
after  the  operation.  The  second  in  1820.  This  case  was 
successful,  and  the  woman  has  since  borne  children. 
The  third  case  occurred  in  the  same  year,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  operation.  Thus  of 
the  three  cases,  but  one  recovered. 

M.  Lizars,  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  October, 
1820,  relates  an  attempt  to  extirpate  an  ovarian  tumour, 
but,  unfortunately,  on  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  he 
found  no  tumourto  remove.  This  case  certainly  should 
not  be  included  in  the  unsuccessful  operations  for  this 
disease.  The  same  distinguished  surgeon  has  since 
reported  two  cases  of  the  operation,  but  their  results 
have  not  been  known. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  twelve,  operations  that  have  been 
performed  for  the  removal  of  this  disease,  seven  have 
been  successful,  and  two  remain  doubtful." — Reese.] 

OXYMURIAT1C  ACID.  Besides  the  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids,  other  medicines,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  and  easy  of  decomposition,  have  been 
recommended  to  be  tried  as  remedies  for  the  venereal 
disease;  viz. oxygenated  vinegar,  oxalic  acid,  oxygenated 
muriate  of  potash,  &c— (See  Caldwell's  Medical  The- 
sis, vol.  1,  p.  111.)  Bui  perhaps  nothing  has  been  put 
to  the  test  of  experiment  with  greater  expectation  of 
success  than  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank  made  a  very  early  trial  of  it  in  syphilitic  cases, 
and,  as  is  alleged,  with  the  utmost  benefit.  He  also 
employed  the  nitric  acid  and  the  oxygenated  muriate 
of  potash,  and  found  them  eligible  remedies.     The 


latter  medicine  was  likewise  given  by  M.  Alyon  rn 
cases  of  chancre  and  secondary  ulcers,  who  found  the 
good  effects  from  it  more  expeditious  and  mm 
than  those  of  any  mercurial  prep&ratloi 
tes    Vropriitis    Mcdicinales  de   VOzygine,   \i.    Bm. 

Paris,  an  mime.)  On  the  other  hand,  as  much  contra 
riety  of  sentiment  respecting  the  real  arid  permanent 
efficacy  of  all  these  medicines  prevails  in  the  nume- 
rous reports  about  them,  as  in  the  accounts  delivered 
of  the  effects  of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acid,  ami 
therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the  reader,  after  the  co- 
pious statements  given  in  this  book  concerning  the 
nitric  and  nitrous  acids  (see  these  words),  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  again  a  repetition  of  very  similar  con- 
tradictions respecting  the  oxygenated  imiriall 
I  may  observe,  however,  that  it  oxygen  Delhi 
on  which  the  efficacy  of  many  antisyphilitic  remedies 
truly  depend,  this  acid  must  possess  greater  virtue  than 
the  common  muriatic  acid.  From  i  ss.  to  3  ij.  mixed 
in  J  viij.  of  water  sweetened  with  syrup,  may  betaken 
in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  strongly  praised  by 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  sick 
rooms  and  purifying  the  air  of  crowded  hospitals. 

OZ/ENA.  (From  o^?j,  a  stench.)  An  ulcer  situated 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid  purulent  matter,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  caries  of  the  bones. 
Sonic  authors  have  signified  by  the  term,  an  ill-coh- 
ditioned  ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The  first  meaning  li 
that  which  nioBtly  prevails.  The  disease  is  describi  d 
as  coming  on  with  a  Hilling  tumefaction  and  redness 
about  the  ala  nasi,  accompanied  with  a  discharge  of 
mucus,  with  which  the  nostril  becomes  obstructed. 
The  matter  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  pus, 
is  most  copious  in  the  morning,  and  is  sometimes  at- 
tended with  sneezing  and  a  little  bleeding.  The  ulcer- 
ation occasionally  extends  around  the  ala  nasi  to  the 
cheek,  but  seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  of  which, 
also,  it  rarely  destroys.  The  ozama  is  often  connected 
with  scrofulous  and  venereal  complaints.  In  the  latter 
cases,  portions  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  often  come  away. 
After  the  complete  cure  of  all  venereal  complaints,  an 
exfoliating  dead  piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  up  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  the  ozena,  until  it  is  detached. 
Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  the  ozama  frequently  occurs 
as  a  symptom  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea.  It  may 
per  loiate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  ossa  spongiosa, 
and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such  mischief  is  now  more 
frequently  the  effect,  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea.  than 
of  luc*  venerea.  The  ozama  must  not  be  confounded 
with  abscesses  in  the  upper  jaw-bone. — (See  Antrum.) 

The  constitutional  disease  on  which  the  ozama  gene- 
rally depends,  and  which  acts  as  the  remote  cause, 
must  be  relieved  before  a  cure  of  the  local  effect  can 
be  expected.  The  internal  medicines  which  may  be 
necessary  are,  preparations  of  mercury  and  antimony; 
sarsaparilla,  elm,  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  miniated  ba- 
rytes,  and  muriate  of  lime.  Sea  bathing  may  also  do 
good  by  improving  the  health.  The  best  external  ap- 
plications are  said  to  be  preparations  of  copper,  zinc, 
arsenic,  mercury,  thepulvis  sternutatorius,  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid. — (Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery, 
chap.  12.  F.  A.  Mayer,  Commenlatio  de  Oiana,  Frank. 
Del.  op.  11.) 


PANA'RIS.  (From  napd,  near,  and  Sm\,  the  nail.) 
See  fYhillow. 
P  ANNUS.  When  two  or  three  pterygia  of  different 
sizes  occurred  on  the  same  eye,  with  their  points 
directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  where  they 
met,  and  covered  all  the  surface  of  this  transparent 
membrane  with  a  dense  pellicle,  the  ancients  named  the 
disease  pannus. —  (Scarpa,  chap.  14.) 

PARACENTE'SIS.  (From  wapaicevrtti),  to  perfo- 
rate.) The  operation  of  tapping  or  making  an  opening 
into  the  abdomen,  thorax,  or  bladder,  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  the  fluid  confined  in  these  parts  in  cases 
of  ascites,  empyema,  hydrothorax,  and  retention  of 
urine.    Effused  blood  may  also  require  an  opening  to 


be  made  into  the  chest ;  and  so  may  confined  air  in  the 
instance  of  emphysema. 

TAPPINO,   OR   PARACENTESIS   ABDOMINIS. 

When  the  swelling  extends  equally  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  the  fluid  is  usually  diffused  among  all  the 
viscera,  and  is  only  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  peritoneum.  The  water  Is  occasionally  in- 
cluded in  different  cysts,  which  are  generally  formed 
in  one  of  the  ovaries;  and  in  this  case,  the  tumour 
which  is  produced  is  not  so  uniform,  and  the  fluctua- 
tion not  so  distinct,  as  in  peritoneal  dropsy,  at  least, 
while  the  disease  has  not  made  great  progress.  The 
diffeitiKe  also  in  the  consistence  of  the  fluid,  may 
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imd«  the  fluctuation  more  or  less  difficult  of  detection. 
ii    water  ia  contained  Indifferent  cysis,  it  is 
frequentl)  thick  and  gelatinous;  but  when  it  ia  uni- 
form!} diffused  all  ovei  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
■  rally  thinner,  and  even  quite  limpid-    Bome- 
rable  number  of  hydatids  are  (bund 
floating  In  the  fluids.    With  regard  to  the  symptoms 

oi  mon  ascites,  the  disease  Isattendedv 

i,  from  all  kinds  ol  pressure  on  theabdomen  ; 
a  gradual  awelllng  of  tins  part  of  tlie  body,  not  inclin- 
ing more  to  one  aide  than  the  other ;  ■  fluctuation  per- 
ceptible when  the  surgeon  laya  ins  band  on  one  aide  of 
the  tumour  and  gently  lops  on  the  opposite  aide  ol  it ; 
athing  caused  by  the  col- 
lection  of  fluid  interrupting  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  obliging  the  patient  to  lie  with  his  cheat  very  much 
i  ilmst,  &c.  According  to  8ur  A. 
Cooper,  lit  non  i  auas  "i  ascites  is  disease 

<<i  the  liver,  u  nu  ii  baa  the  effect  "i  impeding  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  In  the  vs-eis  of  mostol  the  other 
abdominal  viscera.  Be  also  enumerates  as  other 
causae, an  enlargement  of  the  ipleen,  which  presses 
upon  and  irrltatea  the  peritoneum,  so  as  todetermine 
no  Increased  How  of  blood  to  it,  and  an  effusion  of  se- 
rum ;  great  debility  of  the  system  induced  by  fevers  or 
im  Kim;  dlseasea  of  the  bean  and  lungs;  in  which 

-mi  l'i  mrally  combined  with  hydro- 
thorai  p.  -■) 

VVhatevei  maj  i"  Hie  efficacy  of  digitalis,  mercury, 
diuretics,  ami  calomel,  ehVerium,  squills,  and  oilier 
Is,  in  ascites,  tbey  are  rarely  of  any  service  in 
eases  "I  local  and  encysted  dropsies.  When  such 
swellings  continue  to  enlarge,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  a  few  measurea  which  will  presently  be 

suggested,  the  aoi r  the  fluid  is  evacuated  the  better. 

ll  i- also  well  known,  thai  all  cll'oi  Is  to  produce  a  radical 
cure,  even  of  dropsies  which  arc  not  encysted,  too  fre- 
quently fall.  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  however, 
with  Dr. Fothergill,  that  physicians  would  meet  with 
linul in-  SUCCesS  in  the  treatment  of  ascites  if  they 

were  to  recommend  paracentesis  to  be  done  sooner 
than  they  generally  do.    This  operation  is,  forthe  most 

part,  much  loo  long  delay*  d  ;  and  during  B  Inhg  space, 

the   bowels  an-  continually  suffering   mine   and  more. 

from  the  affect  of  the  large  quantity  of  fluid  which 
oppreaaea  them.  What  ought  to  render  the  practice 
of  early  tapping  more  entitled  to  approbation  is,  that 
the  operation,  when  done  in  the  situation  which  will  be 
presently  adviseil,  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  at- 
tended wilh  very  little  pain,  and  need  not  interrupt  the 
fartbei  trial  of  such  medicines  as  the   physician  may 

infldence  in,    Paracentesis  only  becomes  a  se- 
rious measure  when  the  disease  has  existed  for  a  great 

length  of  time,  and  the  patient  has  been  much  weak- 
en) il  by  It  Indeed,  there  seems  much  reason  to  sus- 
peel  Hi  it  the  operation  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 

tension  ol  the  alul en  and  t lie  fluctuation   leave  no 

doubt  concerning  the  nature  of  the  malady ;  especially 
when  the  lir-t  trials  which  have  been  made  of  internal 
remedies  seem  to  promise  no  success.  Dr.  Fothergill 
has  demonstrated  by  facia,  the  advantages  of  this  me- 
thod. On  tin-  commencement  of  an  ascites,  this  ceie- 
brated  practitioner  advises  the  trial  of  diuretics  and 
Other  evacuanta.  He  then  adds,  that  "  if  by  a  reason. 
able  perseverance  In  this  course  no  considerable  benefit 
it  the  vlBCeradonol  evidently  appear  to  beob- 
Itructed,  ami  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  life  ;  if  the  com- 
plaint-have  not  been  brought  on  by  a  long  habitual  train 
of  intemperance,  and  from  which  there  seems  little  hope 
ot  reclaiming  the  patient :  if  the  strength  and  time  of 
it.  ;n  e  not  altogether  against  us;  I  desist  from  medicine, 
except  of  the  cordial  kind,  and  let  the  disease  proceed, 
till  the  operation  becomes  safely  practicable.  When 
tin- 1-  done,  by  the  moderate  use  of  the  warmer  diure- 
tics, chalybeatea  and  bitters,  also  the  preparations  of 
squills  In  doses  below  that  point  at  which  the  stomach 
would  he  effected,  1  endeavour  to  prevent  the  abdomen 
from  Blllllg  again."— [Med.  Obs.  and  Ina.  vol.4,  p. 
1)8.)  The  same  author  remarks,  with  regard  to  en- 
cysted dropalea,  that  tapping  sometimes  effects  a  ra- 
dical cure. 

The  operation  should  not  only  be  performed  in  as 
early  a  Stage  of  the  disease  as  is  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  parts  within  the  abdomen,  it  should  also  be 
repeated  as  -non  as  ihe  quantity  of  fluid  accumulated 
■gain  is  sufficient  to  make  the  puncture  practicable 
without  danger.     Desault  used  to  tap  dropsical  patients 


once  a  week,  and  in  many  cases,  after  he  had  performed 
the  operation  two  or  three  times,  the  disease  was  slopped. 

However,  With  respect  to  early  tapping  in  ascites, 
one  fact,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures, 
ought  to  be  known,  namely,  that  dropsy  arising  froni 
the  debility  caused  by  fever  or  a  course  of  mercury, 
and  attended  with  diseased  liver,  spleen,  or  disorgani- 
zation of  other  important  organs,  may  otten  be  cured  by 
medical  treatment  without  any  operation  at  all;  and 
he  therefore  disapproves  of  paracentesis  in  such  cases, 
as  long  a-  the  fluid  is  not  sufficiently  copious  to  hinder 
the  risk  of  the  bowels  being  hurt  by  the  trocar.  As 
soon  as  this  risk  ceases,  however,  the  practice  seems 
commendable,  because  it  will  rather  promote  than 
retard  the  good  effect  of  any  other  means  which  may 
be  deemed  advisable.  At  the  same  time,  I  ought  to 
mention  the  opinion  of  the  above  distinguished  practi- 
tioner, that  the  operation  itself  will  never  bring  about 
a  cure,  except  where  the  disease  has  proceeded  from 
the  debility  left  by  some  kind  of  fever  or  the  abuse  of 
mercury. 

The  great  number  of  times  that  the  operation  has 
been  repeated  in  some  individuals  is  surprising :  for 
instance,  twenty- nine  times  (Schmucker,  Waltmch- 
mungen,  b.  2,  p.  102)  ;  forty-one  (Med.  Communica- 
tion*, vol.  2) ;  fifty-two  [Schmucker,  vol.  cil.  p.  187)  ; 
sixty  five  (Mead) ;  one  hundred  (Oallisen,  Syst.  Chir. 
Hodiernal,  vol.  2,  p.  55)  ;  one-hundred  and  fifty-five 
(P/ul.  Trans,  vol.  69) ;  and  if  it  be  possible  to  credit 
Bezard,  even  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  upon  one 
woman  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years.  When  the  pa- 
tient died,  the  peritoneum  was  found  to  be  three  lines 
in  thickness.  The  omentum  mesentery,  and  even  the 
liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  blad- 
der, had  almost  disappeared,  a  schirrous  mass  contain- 
ing pus  occupying  their  place  towards  the  right  side. — 
(See  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite  Med.  d'  Emulation,  No.  12, 
Dec.  1815.) 

Whenever  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  is  sud- 
denly let  out  of  the  abdomen  by  tapping,  the  quick  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  of  the  water  oft'  the  large  blood- 
vessels and  viscera  may  produce  swooning,  convul- 
sions, and  even  sudden  death.  These  consequence! 
led  the  ancients  to  consider  paracentesis  as  a  very  dan- 
gerous operation,  and  when  they  ventured  to  perform 
it,  they  only  let  out  the  water  gradually,  and  at  intervals. 
Dr.  Mead,  after  considering  what  might  occasion  the 
bad  symptoms  resulting  from  too  sudden  an  evacuation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  abdomen,  was  led 
to  try  whether  external  pressure  would  prevent  such 
consequences.  It  was  conceived,  that  in  this  way  lie 
might  keep  up  the  same  degree  of  pressure  which  t Ire 
fluid  made  on  ihe  viscera.  The  success  attending  some 
trials  of  this  plan  fully  justified  the  opinion  Dr.  Mead 
had  entertained  ;  for  when  the  compression  is  carefully 
made,  the  whole  of  the  water  contained  in  the  abdo- 
men of  a  dropsical  patient  may  be  safely  discharged  as 
quickly  as  the  surgeon  chooses.  For  this  purpose, 
however,  the  whole  abdomen  must  be  equally  com- 
pressed, the  pressure  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
evacuation  takes  place,  and  kept  up  in  the  same  de- 
gree for  several  days  afterward.  While  the  water  is 
flowing  out,  the  necessary  degree  of  pressure  is  usually 
made  with  the  sheet  which  is  put  round  the  abdomen. 
Two  assistants,  who  hold  the  ends  of  the  sheet,  gra- 
dually tighten  it,  in  proportion  as  the  fluid  is  dis- 
charged. Immediately  after  the  operation,  some  folded 
flannel,  sprinkled  wilh  spirit  of  wine,  is  laid  over  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  belly,  and  covered  with  a 
broad  linen  roller,  applied  with  due  tightness  round  the 
body.  Dr.  Monro  invented  a  particular  kind  of  belt 
for  ihe  purpose ;  but  though  it  may  be  well  adapted  to 
the  object  in  view,  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary,  as  the 
above  method  seems  to  answer  every  end. 

The  instrument  used  for  tapping  the  abdomen  is 
called  a  trocar.— (See  Trocar.)  Of  this  there  are  se- 
veral varieties;  but  Richter  and  many  other  expe- 
rienced surgeons  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  com- 
mon trocar.  Most  of  the  modern  alterations  Which 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  trocars  have 
only  tended,  says  Richter,  to  render  their  employment 
more  difficult.  There  is  no  reason  for  the  ordinary 
objection,  that  the  common  trocar  cannot  be  intro- 
duced without  considerable  force.  If  the  part  into 
which  it  is  about  to  be  passed  be  made  tense,  very  lit- 
tle force  will  be  necessary,  especially  if  care  be  taken 
to  rotate  the  instrument  gently,  as  well  as  push  it  for- 
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■<vards.  Hence,  all  the  inventions  which  have  origi- 
nated from  this  supposed  imperfection,  are  represented 
by  Richier  to  be  entirely  useless.  He  condemns  ilie 
trocar  with  a  double-edged  point  as  a  bad  Instrument. 
Tiie  proposal  of  Mr.  Cline,  to  make  a  puncture  with  a 
lancet  first,  and  then  to  introduce  into  the  opening  a 
blunt-pointed  trocar  is  alleged  to  be  superfluous.  Nay, 
these  innovations  are  declared  to  be  worse  than  useless. 
A  cutting  instrument  is  liable  to  injure  blood-vessels, 
and  bring  on  a  weakening  degree  of  hemorrhage;  and 
it  is  said,  that  the  wound  thus  made  does  not  heal  so 
readily  as  that  made  with  a  common  trocar.  That 
sharp  edged  instruments  are  attended  with  the  incon 
venience  of  being  apt  to  wound  enlarged  veins,  and 
produce  an  unpleasant  degree  of  hemorrhage,  is  a  truth 
of  which  T  have  myself  met  with  a  convincing  exam 
pie.  A  female,  who  had  a  strong  aversion  10  being 
tapped  with  a  trocar,  prevailed  upon  me  to  make  the 
opetiing  with  a  lancet.  The  puncture  was  made  in 
the  linea  alba,  about  three  inches  below  the  navel.  A 
stream  of  daik-coloured  venous  blood  continued  to  run 
from  the  wound  the  whole  time  the  water  was  flowing 
out  of  the  cannula,  and  did  not  cease  until  a  compress 
was  applied.  The  quantity  of  blood  lost  could  not  be 
less  than  a  pint,  or  a  pinl  and  a  half.  In  many  cases, 
the  loss  of  so  much  blood  would  prove  fatal  to  dropsi- 
cal patients,  and  is  what  one  must  always  feel  anxious 
to  avoid. 

The  position  commonly  selected  for  the  operation  is 
that  in  which  the  patient  sits  in  an  arm-chair.  How- 
ever, weakness  and  other  circumstances  frequently 
make  it  necessary  to  operate  on  the  patient  as  he  lies 
on  his  s:de  sufficiently  near  the  edge  of  the  bed;  and 
this  posture  has  one  decided  advantage,  viz.  that  it 
tends  to  prevent  the  alarming  syncope,  which  the  sud- 
den removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  from  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  viscera  almost  always  brings 
on  in  the  erect  position. 

Until  of  late,  the  place  in  which  surgeons  used  to 
puncture  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of  ascites,  was  the  cen- 
tre of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  su- 
perior spinous  process  of  the  ileum,  and  on  the  left 
side,  which  was  preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  liver 
not  being  there.  The  place  for  the  puncture  was 
usually  marked  wilh  ink,  and  was  supposed  to  be  al- 
ways situated  just  over  a  part  of  the  linea  semilunaris, 
where  there  is  no  fleshy  substance,  nor  any  large  blood- 
vessel, exposed  to  injury.  This  calculation,  however, 
was  made  without  considering  that,  in  dropsy,  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  abdomen  do  not.  yield  equally  in  every 
situation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  known  that  the  front 
is  always  more  distended  than  the  lateral  parts,  and 
that  the  recti  muscles  in  particular  are  sometimes  very 
much  widened.  In  consequence  of  these  alterations, 
induced  by  the  disease,  no  dependence  can  be  put.  on 
any  measurement  made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  situation  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  The  sur- 
geon who  trusts  to  his  being  able  to  introduce  the  trocar 
exactly  in  this  place,  from  any  calculation  of  the  above 
kind,  will  frequently  wound  a  great  thickness  of  mus- 
cle, instead  of  a  part  where  the  abdominal  parietes  are 
thinnest.  But  a  still  stronger  objection  is  to  be  urged 
against  the  practice  of  attempting  to  tap  in  the  linea 
semilunaris.  Men  well  acquainted  wilh  anatomy 
have  frequently  been  deceived  in  their  reckoning,  and, 
instead  of  hitting  the  intended  line  with  their  trocars, 
they  have  introduced  these  instruments  through  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  wounded  the  epigastric  artery.  Pa- 
tients have  died  from  this  error  with  large  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  In  a 
dropsical  person  who  has  been  lapped,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  abdomen 
will  of  course  more  readily  take  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  parts  not  being  in  the  same  close,  compact  state 
in  which  they  are  in  the  healthy  condition. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  let  every  prudent  practitioner 
abandon  the  plan  of  tapping  in  the  linea  semilunaris; 
and  he  may  the  more  easily  make  up  his  mind  to  do 
so,  as  there  is  another  place  where  the  operation  maj' 
be  done  wilh  the  utmost  facility  and  safety.  The  tinea 
alba  is  now  commonly  preferred  by  the  best  surgeons; 
because  here  no  muscular  fibres  need  be  wounded,  the 
place  can  be  hit  with  certainty,  and  no  large  blood- 
vessel can  be  injured.  About  the  middle  point  between 
the  navel  and  pubes,  is  as  good  a  situation1  for  making 
the  puncture  as  can  possibly  be  chosen.  The  surgeon 
•hould  introduce  the  trocar  in  a  steady,  firm  manner. 


never  in  an  incautious,  sudden  way,  lest  parts  con 
rained  in  the  peritoneum  should  be  rashly  wounded, 
For  the  same  reason,  immediately  the  point  of  the  tro- 
car has  entered  the  abdomen,  a  tiling  always  known  at 
once  by  the  sudden  cessation  Of  resistance  to  ns  passing 
inwards,  it  should  be  introduced  no  farther,  and  its 
office  of  making  a  passage  for  the  cannula  is  already 
accomplished.  The  surgeon,  consequently,  i-  now  i<j 
take  hold  of  the  cannula  with  the  thumb  and  !ndej 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  gently  insinuate  it  farther 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  while  with  his  right 
hand  he  is  to  withdraw  the  stilet.  The  fluid  now 
gushes  out,  and  regularly  as  it  escapes,  the  sheet  which 
is  round  the  patient's  body  is  to  be  tightened.  All  the 
water  having  been  evacuated,  a  piece  of  flannel  ami  a 
roller  are  to  be  immediately  applied,  as  above  i\ 
plained,  a  piece  of  lint  and  soap-plaster  having  been 
previously  applied  to  the  wound. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  water  suddenly  to  stop 
long  before  the  full  quantity  is  discharged.  Sometimes 
Ibis  happens  from  a  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum  ob- 
structing the  cannula.  This  kind  of  stoppage  may  be 
removed  by  just  introducing  a  probe  or  director,  and 
holding  the  portion  of  bowel  back.  When  the  water 
is  viscid,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  introduce  a 
large  trocar,  if  doing  so  should  promise  to  facilitate  the 
evacuation.  Also,  when  hydatids  obstruct  the  can- 
nula, a  larger  instrument  might  allow  them  to  escape. 
In  encysted  dropsies,  the  praclilioner  of  course  can 
only  let  the  fluid  out  of  those  cavities  which  he  can 
salely  puncture.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the 
water  of  encysted  dropsy  is  at  first  contained,  not  in  a 
single  bag,  but  in  several,  Ihe  partitions  between  which 
are  in  time  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct cavities  consequently  diminished.  Hence  another 
reason  why  the  fluctuation  becomes  more  evident  as 
the  disease  advances. — (Lectures,  <$-c.  vol.  2,  p.  373.) 
The  fact  should  also  influence  the  surgeon  not  to  make 
too  early  a  puncture,  which  could  only  discharge  the  fluid 
from  one  cyst,  while  several  others,  not  having  yet  any 
communication  with  it,  would  remain  distended. 

The  abdomen  of  a  female  was  tapped  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Buchanan  through  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  for  which 
purpose  a  tube  with  a  stilet  was  introduced  by  the 
meatus  urinarius.  The  method  was  adopted  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  would  be  the  result  of 
maintaining,  in  ascites,  a  communication  between  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum  and  that  of  the  bladder.  In 
the  case  referred  to,  the  water  was  discharged ;  but 
success  did  not  attend  the  endeavour  to  keep  the  punc- 
ture in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  open. — (Buchanan, 
in  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  195.)  It  seems  to 
ore,  that  any  means  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  open 
ing  would  be  likely  to  cause  peritonitis.  The  conti 
nuance  of  an  opening  between  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der and  that  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  irritating 
qualities  of  the  urine,  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  free 
from  serious  risk.  Then?  is  an  analogy  between  this 
suggestion  and  that  of  Mr.  Guy  of  Chichester,  who 
proposed  leaving  the  cannula  in  the  wound,  and  occa- 
sionally letting  the  water  flow  out  after  the  ordinary 
mode  of  paracentesis;  a  plan,  however,  which  is  at- 
tended with  less  risk,  and  has  sometimes  been  followed 
by  a  cure. — (See  Sir  rfstley  Cooper's  Lectures  vol.  2, 
p.  383.) 

When  a  dropsy  of  the  ovary  is  very  large,  it  also 
admits  of  being  tapped  in  the  linea  alba;  but  in  this 
particular  case,  it  is  generally  best  to  make  the  punc- 
ture where  the  swelling  is  most  prominent.  In  this 
disease,  the  ovary  is  either  converted  into  one  large 
cavity,  filled  with  fluid,  or  else  it  contains  several  dis- 
tinct cells.  Sometimes  the  cyst  consists  of  the  mem- 
branous covering  of  the  ovary;  sometimes  of  an  enor- 
mous hydatid.  The  contents  ate  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly viscid.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  case,  the  tumour 
is  situated  towards  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  just  above 
Poupart'e  ligament,  and  seems  to  ascend  out  of  Hie  pel- 
vis. This  kind  of  progress  at  once  distingi 
disease  from  a  common  ascites,  which  is  attended  from 
the  first  with  an  equal,  gradual,  universal  swelling  of 
the  abdomen.  The  magnitude  (which  the  disi 
attain)  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  gallons  of  fluid  have  sometimes  been  contained 
in  the  cavity  or  cavities  of  the  cyst.  The  cyst  of  the 
ovary,  when  it  has  attained  a  large  size,  generally  ad- 
heres, in  different  places,  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  in  this  slate  the  whole  abdomen  often 
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sterns  uniformly  ewoHen,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
ite of  Hi'-  disease.— (See  G.  D.  Mot:, 

,.,„/,„,/  ram,  4(o.  Jenie, 

: 1 1 1 •  •  f i  made  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 

.  ol  the  principal  differences  between  ascites 

ial  dropsy,  is  thai  the  latter  i<  hi  itself  quite  a 

i  hydrocele.    This  observation, 

orrect;  and  though  great  illness 

frequentl  eneratly  the  result  of  the  pres- 

suri  made  by  the  swelling  on  the  pans  within  the  ab- 

,1 m  and  pelvis      The  Impairment  of  the  health, 

■riling  ir the  pressure  of  the  viscera  and  interrup- 

Lheir  functions,  and  the  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  diaphragm, 
Ind  ed  ma  try  to  let  oul  Hie  Muni,  and  para- 

mud  it.  done  In  the  way  already  related..    The 
oft, ,,  attended  with  an  almost  total  stoppage 
i  retlonof  urtne.    Sometimes  the  urine  is  duly 
secret*  d,  bul  .i  retention  occurs,  to  that  the  use  of  the 
catheter  becomes  indispensable.   With  few  exceptions, 
,,,  onlj  be  n  garded  as  a  palliative  measure: 
the  water  collects  again,  the  same  grievances  recur, 
and  the  operation  must  be  repeated.    While  an  ova- 
rialdrop  ind  even  after  it  has  been  tapped, 

some  attempts  may  be  made  to  effect  a  radical  cure. 
Bul  tins  is  not  to  be  done  with  mercury,  or  any  other 
medli  ine  vet  known.  Blistering  the  BUrfaceofthe  ab- 
domen, keeping  lip  ■  discharge  with  the  savine  cerate, 
and  applying  a  tight  roller,  have  been  known  to  do 
good.  In  Prance,  the  celebrated  Lc  Dran  laid  open 
of  ovarial  dropsies.    His  patients  did  not  die 

ni  inflammation,  and  the  dropsy,  in- 
deed, was  cured;  but  there  remained  either  a  sarco- 
matous enlargement  ol  the  ovary,  which  continued  to 
Increase  till  death,  or  else  incurable  fistula;,  leading 
Into  the  cyst.     The   large  size  of  a  WOUnd  necessary 

for  this  purpose,  the  danger  ol  inducing  inflammation 
in  s,,  extensive  a  surface  as  the  cyst  of  a  large  ovarial 
dropsy,  and  the  eventa  of  Le  Dran's cases,  are  circum- 
atances,  on  the  whole,  which  ought  to  keep  the  practice 
from  ever  being  revived. 

A  still  more  absurd  plan  has  been  attempted,  viz.  to 
cure  the  disease  by  Injections  like  hydroceles.    I  for- 

merly   saw   two  cases  in  which  port  wine  and  water 

i  ted  by  the  late  Mr.  ELamsden  of  St.  Banho- 
lomew'a  Hospital:  one  patient  died  very  soon  after- 
ward of  Inflammation,  and  the  other  perished  more 

I]  Hum  the  same  cause.    Setons  have  been 

tried  \\  IthOUl  success. 

in  the  American  Recorder! a  case  is  published,  in 

which  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  excision  of  the  sac. 

Dr.  N.Smith  also  performed'  such  an  operation  with 

sui  cess    aftel  exposing  the  tumour  by  an  incision,  and 

pen  |iints  of  a  dark,  ropy  fluid  With  a 

trocar,  he  extracted  the  whole  cyst,  and  the  patient  re- 

i  .v.  red.    [See  Edm.  Mid.  and  sur<r.  Journ.  JVo,  73.) 

brought  oul  with  li  a  considerable  portion  of 

adherent  omentum,  which  required  lo  he  separated 

knife,  and  two  bleeding  vessels  were  tied. 

The  omentum  was  then  reduced,  and  the  adhesions  of 

the  aac  to  one  point  at  the   paiietes  of  the  abdomen 

also  separated  partly  with  the  scalpel  and  partly  with 

the  Bllger.     These  lew  particulars  show,  that   though 
itlon  may  be  practicable,  and  even  end  well,  it 
is  liable  to  great  dlfllcuhiea  in  its  execution,  and  dan- 
gerous and  ratal  consequences  In  its  result.    In  fact, 

i auif n,  mentioned  by  Bit  A.  Cooper,  who  began 

itlon  nf  this  kind,  was  prevented  by  the  extent 
ol  the  adhesions  from  completing  it.  Whenever  the 
aiti  impl  is  made,  it  ought  to  be  while  the  cyst  is  of  mo- 
Vn  Instance  in  which  the  operation  was 
attempted  while  the  disease  did  not  exist,  lias  been 
fairly  and  candidl]  laid  before  the  public  by  M.  Lizars, 
u  ith  other  interesting  observations  and  cases  in  favour 
ni    the    practice  of  extirpating   diseased   ovaries. — 

(Fd,nh.  .1/7./.  .Surf.  Jnurn.  JVo.  81.) 

An  example  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Granville,  in  which 
several  encysted  tumours  of  the  right  ovarium  (one  as 
.1  full  grown  t'cetiis's  head)  were  discharged, 
with  a  collection  of  inaiter,  through  an  ulcerated  open- 
ing in  the  panel,  s  of  the  abdomen.— (See  Med.  Phys. 
Journal,  .hint     I 

Sir  A  Cooper  has  known  several  examples  of  the 
spontaneous  cure  of  ovarian  dropsy.  In  one  case,  the 
fluid  was  tor  a  long  time  voided  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  at  the  lunbilicua.  He  has  also  known  the 
water  to  be  discharged  by  the  Fallopian  tube:  and  he 
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attended  a  lady  in  whom  an  ovarian  cyst  burst  into 
the  intestinal  canal:  for  several  years  afterward  she 
was  subject  to  occasional  returns  of  the  disease,  but 
ultimately  recovered.— (Lectures,  vol.2,  p.  364.) 

PARACENTESIS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  necessity  for  this  operation  is  indicated  when 
the  heart  or  lungs  are  oppressed  by  any  kind  of  fluid 
confined  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Every  body  knows 
that  the  free  and  uninterrupted  perlormance  ot  the 
functions  of  these  organs  is  essential  to  the  support  of 
life.  When  their  action  is  perilously  disturbed  by  the 
lodgement  of  fluid  in  the  thorax,  no  internal  medicines 
can  be  much  depended  upon  for  procuring  relief.  The 
only  means  from  which  benefit  can  be  rationally  ex- 
pected, is  letting  out  the  fluid  by  making  an  opening  in 
the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

The  nature  of  the  effused  fluid  can  make  no  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  discharging  it  in  this 
manner;  and  though  some  authors  describe  this  ope- 
ration as  only  applicable  to  cases  of  hydrops  pectoris 
and  empyema,  it  may  also  be  of  the  greatest  service 
when  air  is  confined  in  the  chest  (see  Emphysema),  or 
blood  extravasated  there  (see  Wounds  of  the  Thorax), 
so  as  to  make  dangerous  pressure  on  the  lungs  and  dia 
phragm.  The  case  in  which  it  is  least  likely  lo  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  perfect  recovery  is  liydrothorax ;  and  Sir 
A.  Cooper,  in  his  vast  experience,  has  not  known  more 
than  one  operation  performed  for  it,  which  proved  un- 
successful. This  he  considers  by  no  means  surprising, 
as  the  collection  of  fluid  is  the  effect  of  disease  of  the 
thoracic  viscera,  the  heart,  or  lungs,  &.C.— (Lectures, 
vol.  2,  p.  385.)  A  case  of  success,  however,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  present  arti- 
cle; and  in  the  Berlin  Mnl.  Trans,  a  case  is  recorded, 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  an  accidental  wound 
of  the  chest,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  water  escaped 
at  once.— (Act.  Med.  Bcrol.  t.  x,  dec.  1,  p.  44.) 

The  idiopathic  form  of  liydrothorax,  or  that  casein 
which  it  constitutes  the  original  disease,  is  set  down 
by  Laennec  as  very  rare.  He  has  often  known  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  (he  aorta,  irregular 
consumption,  and  even  schirrhus  of  the  stomach  or 
liver  mistaken  for  this  disorder,  when  there  was  noco- 
existlng  effusion  in  the  pleura,  or  at  least  none  except 
what  took  place  immediately  before  death.  Symp- 
tomatic liydrothorax,  he  admits,  is  very  frequent. — 
(On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  p.  484,  ed.  2.)  In  this 
work,  the  learned  translator  Dr.  Forbes  recommends 
the  use  of  the  stethoscope  for  discriminating  diseases 
of  the  heart  from  liydrothorax,  as  the  means  adapted 
to  the  relief  of  dropsy  of  the  chest  would  be  useless 
with  regard  to  them. 

In  this  place  I  shall  content  myself  with  describing 
the  best  method  of  performing  paracentesis  thoracis, 
referring  the  reader  to  the  above  articles  and  the  valua- 
ble woik  of  Laennec,  for  the  particular  symptoms  and 
circumstances  which  may  render  the  operation  proper, 
and  the  rest  of  the  surgical  treatment  peculiar  to  each 
affection. 

The  safest  and  most  convenient  situation  for  making 
an  opening  into  the  chest,  is  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  true  ribs,  on  either  side,  as  circumstances  may 
lender  necessary.  The  surgeon  should  always  recol- 
lect, that  the  two  cavities  of  the  pleura  are  completely 
distinct  from  each  other  and  have  no  communication 
whatsoever;  so  that  if  fluid  were  contained  on  the 
left  side  of  the  thorax,  making  an  opening  into  the 
right  cavity  would  not  serve  for  discharging  the  accu- 
mulated matter.  The  practitioner  should  also  remem- 
ber, that  when  there  is  a  fluid  on  both  sides  of  the 
chest,  paracentesis  must  never  be  done  for  the  relief 
of  the  two  collections  at  the  same  time ;  because  there 
is  great  reason  lo  believe,  that,  as  the  lungs  on  one  side 
usually  collapse  when  there  is  a  free  communication 
between  the  air  and  inside  of  the  thorax,  they  would 
do  so  on  both  sides  were  an  opening  made  at  the  same 
lime  into  each  bag  of  the  pleura.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  in  this  condition  the  patient  could 
not  breathe,  and  would  die  suffocated.  The  operation 
consists  in  making  an  incision,  about  two  inches  long, 
through  the  integuments  which  cover  the  space  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  true  ribs,  just  where  the 
indigitaiions  of  the  serratus  major  amicus  muscle  meei 
those  of  the  externus  obliquus.  Here  it  is  unnecessary 
to  divide  any  muscular  fibres  except  those  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles,  and,  by  putting- the  patienl  in  a  proper 
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posture,  the  opening  that  is  to  be  made  will  be  depend- 
ing enougb  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  The  surgeon, 
avoiding  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib  where  the 
intercostal  artery  lies,  is  then  cautiously  to  divide  the 
layers  of  the  intercostal  muscles  till  he  brings  the 
pleura  into  view,  when  this  membrane  is  to  be  very 
carefully  divided  with  a  lancet.  The  instrument  should 
never  be  introduced  deeply,  lest  the  lungs  be  injured. 
The  size  of  the  opening  in  the  pleura  should  never 
be  larger  than  necessary.  The  discharge  of  blood  and 
matter  will  of  course  require  a  freer  aperture  than  that 
of  air  or  water.  If  requisite,  a  cannula  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  wound,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  ;  and  it  may  even  in  some 
cases  be  proper  to  let  this  instrument  remain  in  the 
part,  in  order  to  let  the  water  or  pus  escape  as  often  as 
another  accumulation  takes  place.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  a  cannula,  for  this  object,  should  only  be  just 
lung  enough  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  and 
should  have  a  broad  rim  to  keep  it  from  slipping  into 
the  chest.  A  piece  of  sticking  plaster  would  easily  fix 
the  cannula,  which  might  lie  slopped  up  wilh  a  cork  or 
any  other  convenient  thing,  or  left  open,  according  as 
tile  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  judgment  of  the 
surgeon  should  direct. 

Paracentesis  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  of  the  thorax, 
are  described  in  all  treatises  on  the  operations  and 
systems  of  surgery.  The  works  of  Sharp,  I,e  Dran, 
Bertrandi,  Callisen,  Richter,  Sabatier,  Larrey,  and 
Boyer,  are  particularly  deserving  attention.  A  case 
in  which  eleven  pints  of  a  fluid,  resembling  whey,  were 
discharged  from  the  chest  by  paracentesis,  and  the  pa- 
tient recovered,  is  detailed  by  Dr.  Archer  in  the  Trans, 
of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Colleges  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  vol.1,  art.  1.  Jackson,  in  Philadelphia  Jour- 
nal of  Hie  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  1.  New  Series,  p.  119; 
operation  performed  in  a  Case  of  Effusion.  JV\  Fried- 
reich, Voriiige  des  Bauchstiches  in  der  Bauchioasser- 
sucht,  \2mo.  Wurzb.  1816,1817.  Laennec  on  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  ed.  2,  by  Forbes.  Good's  Study  of  Medi- 
cine, vol.  5,  ed.  3. 

For  an  account  of  the  paracentesis  of  the  bladder 
refer  to  Bladder,  Puncture  of.  Consult  also  Emphy- 
sema, Empyema,  and  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. 

PARAP11YMOSIS, or  Paraphimosis.  (FroniTrapti, 
back,  and  (pin6u>,  to  bridle.)  This  signifies  the  case  in 
which  the  prepuce  is  drawn  quite  behind  the  glans 
penis  and  cannot  be  brought  forward  again.  See  Phy- 
mosis,  with  which  it  will  be  considered. 

PARONYCHIA.  (From  irapd,  near,  and  d'wl,  the 
nail.)  An  abscess  at  the  end  of  the  finger  near  the 
nail.    See  Whitlow. 

PAROTID  DUCT.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
anatomy  is  aware,  that  behind  the  jaw,  on  each  side, 
a  large  conglomerate  gland  is  situated,  the  principal  of 
such  as  are  destined  to  secrete  the  saliva  with  which 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  food  which  we  swal- 
low, are  continually  moistened.  The  parotid  duct 
crosses  the  cheek,  being  situated  about  one-third  from 
the  zygoma,  and  two-thirds  from  the  basis  of  the  jaw. 
After  passing  over  the  masseter  muscle,  it  pierces  the 
buccinator,  and  terminates  in  the  mouth  by  a  con- 
siderable orifice,  opposite  the  space  between  the 
second  and  third  bicuspid  grinders  of  the  upper  jaw. 
As  soon  as  it  has  passed  the  masseter,  it  dives  deeply 
into  the  fat  of  the  cheek,  and,  as  M.  Louis  observes, 
makes  an  angle  before  it  opens  into  the  mouth. — 
(Mim.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  457.) 

On  account  of  its  situation,  the  parotid  duct  is  liable 
to  be  wounded,  and  this  has  even  been  done  with  the 
Burgeon's  lancet  through  ignorance. — (See  Monro's 
Works,  p.  520.)  In  cases  of  ibis  kind,  the  continual 
escape  of  saliva  may  prevent  the  wound  from  healing, 
and  what  is  called  a  salivary  fistula  would  be  the  per- 
petual consequence  if  no  steps  were  taken  to  afford  re- 
lief. The  pamtid  duct  has  sometimes  been  ruptured 
by  blows. — (CEuvrcs  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  2,  p.  221.) 
Cases  also  occur,  in  which  the  face  becomes  considera- 
bly swollen,  in  consequence  of  the  saliva  insinuating 
itself  into  the  cellular  substance,  just  as  air  does  in 
emphysema.  Respecting  the  last  circumstance,  I  shall 
only  just  mention,  that  mischief  of  this  kind  may 
always  be  prevented  from  becoming  very  extensive, 
by  making  a  depending  opening  for  the  ready  escape 
of  the  fluid. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  salivary  fistula?,  if 
the  division  of  the  parotid  duct  is  recent,  the  sides  of 


the  wound  should  be  brought  into  contact,  and  a 
steady  pressure  maintained  on  that  part  of  the  cheek 
by  means  of  suitable  compresses  and  a  roller.  In  thin 
manner  a  salivary  fistula  may  often  be  prevented  alto- 
gether ;  either  the  divided  ends  of  the  duel  reunite,  and 
the  spittle  resumes  its  original  course  into  the  mouth; 
or  what  is  more  probable,  the  wound  in  the  fai  e  heali 
at  every  part,  with  tile  exception  of  a  small  fistulous 
track,  which  serves  as  a  continuation  of  the  duct  into 

the  cavity  of  the  mouth.     The   latter  kind  ol  c , 

however,  can  only  take  place  when  the  wound  extends 
quite  through  the  cheek  ;  but  the  chance  of  the  two 
portions  of  the  duct  uniting  and  becoming  continuous 
again,  should  always  be  taken  in  recent  cases. 

When  a  salivary  fistula  is  actually  formed,  a  scton 
introduced  from  the  external  fistulous  orifice  into  the 
mouth,  is  a  method  which  has  justly  received  consider 
able  approbation.  Monro  adopted  it  with  success  :  he 
kept  in  the  seton  till  the  channel  which  it  had  formed 
had  become  fistulous,  after  which  it  was  withdrawn: 
the  external  orifice  being  touched  with  the  argentuin 
nitratum  healed  up,  and  the  saliva  in  future  flowed 
through  the  artificial  fistulous  channel  into  the  mouth. 

Desault  used  to  practise  the  seton  as  follows  :  he  in- 
troduced two  fingers  of  his  left  hand  into  the  patient's 
month,  and  placing  them  between  the  teeth  and  the 
cheek,  opposite  the  fistula,  thus  kept  the  integuments 
tense,  and  the  gums  from  being  injured.  He  then  in- 
troduced a  small  hydrocele  trocar  with  its  cannula  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  duct,  and 
pushed  it  through  the  cheek  in  a  direction  a  little  in- 
clined forward.  An  assistant  now  took  hold  of  the 
cannula,  while  Desault  withdrew  the  perforator,  and 
passed  through  the  tube  a  bit  of  thread  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth.  The  cannula  was  then  taken  out,  and 
a  seton,  which  was  then  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
thread  in  the  mouth,  was  drawn  from  within  outwards; 
but  not  so  far  as  to  come  between  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
ternal opening,  where  the  thread  alone  lodged,  and 
this  was  fastened  with  sticking-plaster  to  the  outside  of 
the  cheek.  The  outer  wound  was  dressed  with  lint 
and  compresses.  Desault  used  to  change  the  seton 
daily,  introducing  regularly  rather  a  larger  one,  and 
taking  especial  care  not  to  bring  it  between  the  edges  of 
the  wound,  which  was  afterward  covered  with  stick- 
ing-plaster. He  enjoined  the  patient  not  to  move  the 
jaw  much,  and  only  allowed  him,  for  some  time,  liquid 
food.  In  about  six  weeks  he  used  to  omit  the  seton, 
leaving  in  the  thread,  however,  for  a  little  while  longer. 
This  being  taken  away,  he  used  to  finish  the  cure,  by 
touching  the  little  aperture  remaining  with  caustic. 

The  making  of  an  artificial  passage  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  plans  of  curing  salivary  fistula;.  Every 
author  has  had  his  particular  method  of  doing  it,  and 
numerous  variations  are  to  be  met  with,  either  in  the 
instrument  employed  for  piercing  the  cheek,  or  in  the 
substance  intended  for  maintaining  the  opening.  For 
the  first  step  of  the  operation,  surgeons  sometimes  used 
the  actual  cautery,  as  Saviard  furnishes  us  an  instance 
of;  sometimes  an  awl,  as  Monro  did;  sometimes  a 
common  knife  or  lancet ;  sometimes  a  straight  needle, 
which  drew  in  the  thread  after  it ;  but  Desault's  trocar 
is  to  be  preferred  to  such  means,  because  the  cannula, 
by  remaining  in  the  wound  after  the  perforator  is  with- 
drawn, allows  the  thread  to  be  introduced,  which  in 
every  other  way  is  either  difficult  to  accomplish,  or  re- 
quires the  use  of  several  instruments. 

For  the  second  step  of  the  operation,  viz.  keeping  the 
opening  distended,  cannula?  were  employed  by  Duphe- 
nix,  who  used  to  make  a  suture  over  them  ;  a  plan  ob- 
jectionable, inasmuch  as  it  was  attended  with  the  in- 
convenience of  a  solid  body  left  in  the  parts,  and  also 
that  of  the  instrument  being  apt  to  slip  into  the  mouth. 
M.  Beclard  lately  cured  a  salivary  fistula  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  passage  at  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  by 
means  of  a  leaden  style,  which  was  made  to  reach  the 
excretory  duct,  at  the  point  where  its  continuation  was 
interrupted.  The  outer  opening  was  then  made  a  fresh 
bleeding  wound,  and  united  with  the  twisted  suture. 
This  is  the  second  example  of  the  success  of  the  me- 
thod in  the  hands  of  this  able  practitioner.  When  the 
case  will  admit  of  the  employment  of  the  twisted  su- 
ture, Beclard's  plan  is  a  good  one,  because  the  cure 
will  be  more  speedily  effected  by  it  than  the  seton. 
(See  Monro's  Works.  CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par 
Richat,  t.  2,  p.  221.  Also  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t. 
3.     J.  B.  Siebold,  Diss,  sistens  Hisloriam  Syelemalit 
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PA BOTED  GLAND,   EXTIRPATION  OF.— (See 

[This  organ  was  successfully  removed  In  1826  by  l>r. 
ii  account  of  a  carcinomatous  affection  of  it. 
m  taken  out  weighed  two  pounds  and  three 
'flu-  patient,  a  woman  :<:>  years  "f  age,  com- 
pletely recovered,  'i  tie  operation  was  finished  in  Beven 

i itea.    Aboul  16 ot  18  ounces  <>t  blood  were  lost. 

The  large  arteries  were  tied  as  soon  as  divided  ;  viz. 

iii.-  aurii  ular,  the  external  maxillary,  and  the  branches 

.-I  nal  carotid  distributed  to  the  gland  itself.— 

herausgeben  von  J  J.  L. 

0    /'.   F.   Hultltcr,b.  2,  St.  3.)— Pref.] 

[For  the  follovi  Ing  remarks  on  the  extirpation  of  the 
parotid  gland,  I  am  Indebted  chiefly  to  Dr.  Gross's  edi- 

tii P'Tavernier'sOpi  rative  Surgery,"  and  theNew- 

Yo.k  Medical  and  Physical  Journal;  never  having 
witnessed  the  operation  myself.    Indeed,  until  entire 

bad  attended  the  operation  in  Europe,  and 
again  In  Philadelphia,  1  confess  myself  to  have  been 
among  ihoae  who  doubted  the  practicability  of  the  ope 
ration,  aud  verj  inui  ii  questioned  the  fact  of  its  having 
ii.i  been  removed.   It  is  well  known,  that  Allan  Burns, 

BJcberaud,  and  oiler  distinguished  surgeons, 
strongl]  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  operation.    But  the  paper  of  M.  Pillet, 
sustained  beforethe  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris 

has  full)  established  the  possibility  of  the  ope- 
ration, ami  he  has  cited  a  number  of  successful  cases. 
To  den)  that  the  parotid  gland  has  ever  been  extir- 
pated, would  be  to  Impeach  the  veracity  of  some  of 

the «t skilful  anatomists  and  surgeons  who  adorn  the 

present  age.    That  the  operation  is  dangerous  and  dif- 

>■  nit  i, ,n  mi  one  will  presume  to  dispute ;  but 

to  Bsseri  that  n  cannot  t*  performed,  is  not  only  absurd, 

inn  altogethe patible  with  the  present  slate  of 

surgery.  Can  it  be  supposed  thai  such  men  as  Beclard 
and  Sir  Astlej  Cooper,  whose  names  are  known  in 
every  part  of  the  world  where  medicine  is  cultivated 
a-  a  science,  would  be  guilty  of  publishing  cases  which 
ii,  mi  had  any  existence  1  Those  who  will  candidly 
examine  the  cases  on  record,  will  be  convinced,  not 
only  that  the  operation  is  practicable,  but  that  it  has 
been  actually  performed. 

in  the  yeat  1823,  Professor  Beclard  performed  this 
operation.  This  patient  died  a  few  days  afterward, 
ami  ii  u  as  readily  ascertained  lhat  the  surgeon  was  not 
deceived.  The  yeai  following  Ii  was  repeated  by  M. 
Gensoul,  and  a  second  time  in  1828,  successfully  in  boih 
instances.  Without  referring  to  the  numerous  cases 
reported,  In  relation  to  some  of  which  there  is  room  to 
doubt,  I  will  only  mention  the  cases  of  Goodlad,  Car- 
michael,  Llsfranc,  Manfredini,  Idrae,  Kiihy,  Sii  Astley 
Uie  two  cases  of  Professor  M'CIellan  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  case  within  a  lew  weeks  by  Professor 

ltusl f  New- York,  in  ail  which  there  is  impossibility 

of  doubt,  bill  the  Whole  parotid  gland  was  removed  by 

the  knife,  ami  in  most  of  them  with  entire  success. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  mass  of  testimony 
are  these:  viz.  1st,  Thai  the  parotid,  in  a  scirrhous 
state,  can  be  entirely  extirpated;  2d,  that  the  carotid 
ami  us  larger  branches  are  necessarily  implicated  in  the 
operation;  and,  3dly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  spare  the 
fascial  nerve,  and  therefore  that  paralysis  is  an  inevita- 
ble consequence. 

With  n  gard  to  the  propriety  of  securing  the  carotid 
before  commencing  the  operation,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mnrk,  lhat  Mr.  Gondlad's  case  was  the  only  one  in 
which  ii  wasperformed.  In  MM.  Beclard's,  Lisfranc's, 
Gensoul'a,  CarmichaePe,  one  of  M'Clellan's,  and 
Buahe's,  ii  was  tied  during  the  operation,  while  ill  Dr. 

-  Mr.  Kirby's,  and  one  of  Dr.  M'Clellan's,  the 
the  external  carotid  was  left  untouched.  Al- 
though  ii  ma]  be  a  measure  nf  security,  yet  there  is  no 
argent  reason  why  It  should  precede  the  removal  of 
the  parotid,  and  there  must  be  many  cases  iii  which, 
from  the  sire  of  tumour,  it  would  be  impracticable. 

It  Is  not  generally  known,  and  though  strictly  true, 
ii  u  ill  be  very  reluctantl]  admitted,  that  ibis  operation 
«  as  tii-i  performed  in  this  country.   Professor  Samuel 

White,  of  Hud- successfully  extirpated  the  whole 

of  the  parol  id  for  a  scirrhous  tumour  as  early  as  the 
yeai  lew,  and  although  the  case  was  soon  after  pub- 
lished, and  the  patient  has  been  frequently  examined 
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since  by  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  the  state, 
all  of  tvhoin  satisfied  themselves  that  the  whole  of  the 
gland  is  removed,  yet  it  will  be  found  lhat  ihe  opera- 
tion was  not  subsequently  attempted  in  Europe  until 
18^3,  nor  in  America  until  1820.  Dr.  While  is  now 
of  surgery,  jointly  with  his  son,  in  ihe  Berk- 
shire Medical  Institution,  to  both  of  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  reler  in  my  notes  of  American  surgery.— 

JtC6SC-~\ 

I'AKU'LIS.  (From  7rapd,  near,  and  ov'Xov,  the  gum.) 
An  inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the  gums. 

IT/MS,  AMPUTATION  OF.  No  part  of  the  penis 
should  ever  be  amputated,  on  account  of  a  mortifica- 
tion, because  the  dead  portion  will  be  naturally  thrown 
off,  and  the  ulcer  heal,  without  the  least  occasion  for 
putting  the  patient  to  any  pain  by  the  employment  of 
the  knife.  Some  cancerous  and  fungous  diseases  are 
the  cases  in  which  il  is  often  really  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  amputate  more  or  less  of  this  organ. 

However,  before  a  surgeon  ventures  to  do  the  opera- 
tion, he  ought  to  be  certain  that  it  is  the  substance  of 
the  penis  which  is  incurably  diseased  ;  for,  as  that  ju- 
dicious surgeon,  Callisen,  remarks,  tumours,  excres- 
cences, ulcers,  and  gangrenous  mischief  of  the  prepuce, 
sometimes  present  appearances  which  may  lead  an  in- 
experienced practitioner  to  fancy  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  part  aflected  with  irremediable  disorder,  while 
the  glans  is  actually  in  a  sound  state.  Hence,  when 
ever  the  least  doubt  exists,  it  is  better  to  remove  first 
the  prepuce  and  skin,  in  older  that  the  true  condition 
of  the  glans  may  be  detected. — (Systema  Chirurgiai 
Hodiernal,  pars  posterior,  p.  420.     Hafnia,  1800.) 

The  old  surgeons,  fearful  of  hemorrhage,  used  some- 
times to  extirpate  a  part  of  the  penis,  by  tying  ligatures 
round  it  with  sufficient  tightness  to  make  it  mortify 
and  slough  oft".  Thus  Ruysch  once  performed  the  ope- 
ration.— (See  Obs.  30.)  The  plan,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly painful,  and,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Heistei,  has  been  most  properly  rejected  from  modern 
surgery. 

The  amputation  may  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— A  circular  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the 
skin,  about  a  finger-breadth  from  the  cancerous  part. 
As  Callisen  observes,  it  is  hardly  ever  requisite  to  draw 
the  skin  back  before  it  is  cut ;  because,  after  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  are  divided,  they  retract  so  consider- 
ably, that  there  is  always  a  sufficiency  of  the  integu- 
ments.— (Syst.  Chir.  Hodiernal,  pars  posterior,  p.  HI.) 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  circular  incision  through  the 
skin  has  been  made,  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  urethra 
are  to  be  cut  through,  by  one  stroke  of  the  kr.ife,  on  a 
level  with  the  cut  edges  of  the  integuments.  Sabatier 
even  advises  us  to  draw  the  skin  towards  the  glans 
penis,  before  we  employ  the  knife  ;  so  convinced  Is  lie 
of  the  inutility  of  saving  any  of  it,  and  of  the  inconve- 
niences which  may  result  from  its  lying  over  and  ob- 
sti  iii  ;ting  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  His  modeofope- 
rating  is  also  particularly  simple,  as  he  cuts  thiough 
the  integuments  and  penis  together  by  one  stroke  of 
the  knife,  without  making  any  preliminary  circular 
dn  isiou  of  the  skin.  (Jledecine  Opiratoirr.,  t.  j,p.  305, 
edit.  2.) 

The  bleeding  arteries  are  now  to  be  immediately 
tied  :  the  chief  are,  one  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and 
one  in  each  corpus  cavernosum.  When  a  general 
oozing  from  the  wound  still  continues,  some  recom- 
mend (  White,  Hey,  <S-c.)  applying  sponge  to  its  surface ; 
others  (Latla)  finely-scraped  agaric,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  pounded  white  sugar,  or  gum-arabic.  Per- 
haps, however,  finely-scraped  lint  supported  with  com- 
presses would  be  quite  as  effectual  as  any  styptics, 
and  certainly,  the  latter  applications  should  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  because  stimulating  and  productive  of  pain 
and  inflammation  A  surer  and  preferable  method  of 
stopping  the  oozing  of  blond,  and  at  the  same  of  heal- 
ing ihe  wound,  might  be  to  bring  the  skin  forwards  over 
the  end  of  the  slump,  with  two  strips  of  sticking- 
plaster,  after  introducing  a  flexible  gum  catheter  into 
the  continuation  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to  keep  its  orifice 
unobstructed,  and  the  urine  from  coming  into  contact 
with  the  wound.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
gum  catheter  would  be  better  than  a  silver  one,  or  any 
metallic  cannula,  commonly  advised  for  the  above 
purposes,  because  it  lies  in  the  passage  with  less  irrita- 
tion. It  is  but  justice  to  Callisen  to  state,  that  he  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  few  good  surgical  wi  iters  who  have 
particularly  recommended  in  "these  cases  the  elastic 
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gum  catheter,  in  preference  to  that  made  of  silver. — 
(Op.  cit.p.  421.)  The  French  method  of  fixing  the 
catheter  in  the  urethra  is  an  excellent  one,  ami  lias 
heen  described  in  the  article  Catheter.  In  one  case  in 
which  Mr.  Hey  operated,  he  made  a  longitudinal  divi- 
sion of  the  integuments  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  penis, 
so  as  to  make  them  cover  its  extremity  without  pucker- 
ing, or  lying  over  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  however,  do  not  readily  granulate,  and 
unite  to  the  skin  by  the  first  intention. — {Hey,  p.  452.) 
After  the  first  dressings  have  been  removed,  the  part 
should  be  dressed  with  the  unguentuni  cetaceuni. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  cannula  be- 
ing neglected,  Le  Dran  saw  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
close  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient could  not  make  water.  The  orifice  of  the  passage 
could  not  be  discovered  without  great  difficulty.  A 
lancet  being  introduced  at  the  point  against  which  the 
urine  seemed  to  be  forced,  a  quantity  of  it  gushed  out, 
and,  as  a  cannula  was  not  at  hand,  a  sound  was  intro- 
duced till  one  could  be  procured. — (Traiti  des  Opir. 
de  Chirurgie.) 

Mr.  Pearson  advises  the  skin  not  to  be  drawn  back, 
because,  when  saved  in  this  manner,  it  impedes  the 
free  exit  of  the  urine.  He  also  disapproves  of  intro- 
ducing cannula,  as  painful  and  unnecessary  (On  Can- 
cerous Complaints,  p.  103);  but  Le  Dran's  experience, 
and  that  of  the  best  modern  practitioners,  will  not  jus- 
tify the  latter  statement. 

When  the  penis  is  amputated  near  the  pubes,  the  re- 
mainder shrinks  under  that  bone  and  within  the  inte- 
guments so  far,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lie  the  arteries.  In 
order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  Schreger  recom- 
mends the  skin  to  be  drawn  forwards  and  fixed  with  a 
band  ;  then  an  incision  to  be  made  just  deep  enough  to 
divide  the  dorsal  arteries,  which  are  to  be  tied  before 
the  knife  is  used  again.  The  incision  is  then  to  be 
continued  perpendicularly  till  the  two  arteries  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  are  cut.  These  are  now  to  be  tied. 
Then  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  its  two  arteries  are  to 
be  cut  through,  which  last  are  to  be  secured.  Lastly, 
the  rest  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  is  to  be  divided.  In 
this  way  Schreger  amputated  a  diseased  penis,  of 
which  only  a  part,  about  an  inch  in  length,  was  sound. 
Sharp,  Le  Dran,  Bertrandi,  Sabatier,  and  C.  Bell's 
books  on  the  operations,  may  be  consulted.  Hey's  Prac- 
tical Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  445.  Pearson  on  Cancerous 
Complaints,  p.  103,  ire.  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery, 
p.  278,  ed.  4.  E.  C.  Biener,  De  Exlirpatione  Penis 
per  JAgaturam,  \to.  l.ips.  1816.  Roux,  Voyage  a 
Londres,  Src.  fait  en  1814.  Wadd,  Cases  of  Dis.  of 
the  Prepuce  and  Scrotum.  J.  H.  Thaut,  Diss,  de 
Virgm  Virilis  Statu  sano  et  morb.  ejusdem  imprimis 
Jlmputatione.  B.  O.  Schreger's  Chir.  Versuche; 
JVeue  Methode  den  Penis  zu  Amputiren,  b.  1,  p.  242, 
Bvo.  Nurnberg,  1801. 

PENIS,  CANCER  OF.  A  wart  or  a  tubercle  on 
the  prepuce,  the  frtenum,  or  the  glans  penis,  is  generally 
the  first  symptom,  and  it  often  remains  in  a  quiet  state 
for  many  yeais.  When  irritated,  however,  it  becomes 
painful,  and  enlarges,  sometimes  enormously,  in  a  very 
short  time.  At  the  same  time,  ulceration  and  a  dis- 
charge of  sanious  fetid  matter  take  place.  The  dis- 
ease sometimes  also  occasions  in  the  urethra  fistulous 
openings,  out  of  which  the  urine  escapes,  and  the  lym- 
phatic glands  in  the  groin  may  become  affected  as  the 
disease  advances.  Mr.  Pearson  says,  that  "  cancerous 
excrescences  have  a  broad  base,  often  more  extensive 
than  their  superficies  ;  they  seem  to  germinate  deeply 
from  within,  or  rather  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  part;  and,  in  their  progressive  state,  the 
contiguous  surface  has  a  morbid  appearance."  What 
he  considers  as  a  venereal  wart,  has  a  basis  smaller 
than  its  surface:  its  roots  have  rather  a  superficial  at- 
tachment, and  the  contiguous  parts  have  a  natural  ap- 
pearance.—(P.  97.)  Such  are  this  gentleman's  marks 
of  discrimination.  We  might  question,  however,  whe- 
ther Mr.  Pearson,  notwithstanding  his  great  opportu- 
nities, ever  saw  a  really  venereal  wart.  For  many 
years  I  never  saw  any  excrescences  of  this  kind  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  which  truly  required  mercury 
for  their  cure,  or  which,  when  cured  without  it,  were 
followed  hv  any  inconvenience.  If  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me',  Mr.  Abernethy  also  disbelieves  in  the  doc- 
trine of  venereal  warts. 

Foul,  spreading,  sloughy  ulcers  of  the  penis  should 
be  discriminated  from  cancer;  and  likewise  diseases 
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produced  and  kept  up  by  local  irritation  nf  the  prepuce 
(See  Earle's  Obs.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trent,  vol.  18,  //  887, 
ire.)  H  is  Worthy  of  attention,  that  almost  all  ihe  case* 
of  cancer  of  (he  penis  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey  wuie  at- 
tended with  a  congenital  phymosis.  The  lame  com- 
plication also  existed  in  another  example,  m  which 
Boyer  performed  amputation  of  the  penis  m  I, a  Charite 
on  account  of  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  part.  In  the 
only  two  opportunities  of  doing  this  operation  which 
M.  Roux  has  had,  the  cases  were  likewise  accompanied 
with  a  natural  phymosis.  Hence  this  author  consider! 
such  a  state  of  the  prepuce  particularly  conducive  to 
cancer  of  the  penis,  and  earnestly  enjoins  lurgeoni  to 
recommend  their  patients  to  have  the  first  Inconve- 
nience rectified,  so  that  no  risk  of  the  other  more 
serious  affection  may  be  encountered. — (See  Paraltcle 
de  la  Chirurgie  Jlngloise,  ire.  p.  300,  307.)  In  two  out 
of  three  cases  which  were  reported  to  be  cancerous,  ami 
for  which  amputation  was  done  under  my  notice,  ii  did 
not  appear  that  any  degree  of  phymosis  existed.— (See 
Pearson  on  Cancerous  Complaints.  Hcy's  Practical 
Obs.  in  Surgery.  Roux,  Voyage  fait  en  jinglcterre 
en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de  la  Chir.  Jlngloise,  He.  p  300  ) 
PERINjE'UM,  FISTULiE  OF.— (See  Fistula  m 
Perinao.) 

PE'RNIO.  (From-nipva,  or  irripva,  the  heel.)  A  chil 
blain,  especially  one  on  the  heel. — (See  Chilblain.) 

PESSARY.  (From  ireccoj,  to  soften.)  The  inten 
tien  of  pessaries,  among  the  old  practitioners,  was  to 
keep  medicinal  substances  applied  withm  the  pudenda. 
They  are  now  never  made  use  of,  except  for  preventing 
a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  or  vagina,  or  for  keeping  up 
a  very  uncommon  kind  of  rupture,  explained  in  the  ar- 
ticle Hernia. 

PHAGEDENA.  (From  00/0),  to  eat.)  An  ulcer 
which  spreads,  and,  as  it  were,  eats  away  the  flesh. 
Hence  the  epithet  phagedenic,  so  common  among  sur 
geons.  For  an  account  of  the p/ia gedoina  gangreno- 
sa, see  Hospital  Gangrene. 

PH  ARYNGO'TOMY.  (From  <pdpvyh  the  pharynx, 
and  rip™,  to  cut.) — (See  (Esophagolomy.) 

PHARYNGO'TOMUS.  (From  <bda»y{,  the  throat, 
and  Top.fi,  an  incision.)  An  instrument  for  scarifying 
the  tonsils,  and  for  opening  abscesses  about  the  fauces. 
It  was  invented  by  Petit,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sort  of  lancet,  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  By  means  of  a 
spring,  the  point  is  capable  of  darting  out  to  a  determi- 
nate extent,  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  wound,  with- 
out risk  of  injuring  other  parts. 

PHLEBOTOMY.  (From  <p\i\]/,  a  vain,  and  ripvw 
to  cut.)  The  operation  of  opening  a  vein  for  the  pur 
pose  of  taking  away  blood. — (See  Bleeding.) 

PHLE'GMON.  (From  qjXiyw,  to  burn.)  Healthy 
inflammation. — (See  Inflammation.) 

PHLOGO'SIS.  (From  tp\oy6oi,  to  inflame.)  An  in- 
flammation.    A  flushing. 

PHRENI'TIS.  (From  (patves,  the  diaphragm,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mind.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  brain.     Phrensy. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  a  frequent  consequence 
of  injuries  of  the  head.  The  general  symptoms  are, 
an  increased  and  disordered  state  of  the  sensibility 
of  the  whole  nervous  system  :  the  retina  cannot  bear 
the  usual  stimulus  of  light;  the  pupils  are  contracted  ; 
the  pulse  is  frequent  and  small;  the  eyes  are  red 
and  turgid,  and  the  iris  sometimes  actually  inflamed 
(  JVardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Jinat.  of  the  Eye,  vol 
2) ;  the  countenance  is  flushed,  and  the  patient  is  rest 
less,  mutters  incoherently,  and  grows  wild  and  delirious 
The  symptoms,  however,  are  very  much  modified  by 
the  degree,  extent,  and  stage  of  the  d  isorder.  Whoever 
wishes  to  have  a  scientific  conception  of  the  subject, 
ought  to  consult.  Ahercrombie's  excellent  work,  entitled, 
Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  Diseases  of 
the  Brain,  p.  5,  8oo.  Edin.  1828. 

Phrenitis  is  treated  on  the  antiphlogistic  plan.  Co- 
pious bleedings  and  other  evacuations  are  highly  pro- 
per. Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  temporal  arteries, 
or  by  cupping  the  temples.  The  skin  ought  to  be  kept 
moist  with  anlimonials,  and  after  free  bleeding  and 
purging,  counter-irritation  should  be  excited  on  the  scalp 
with  blisters. 

PHY'MA.  (From  <*u<i),togrow.1  Tubercles  compre- 
hend eight  genera,  and  we  learn  from  Dr.Bateman,that 
under  the  genus  phyma,  the  late  Dr.  Willan  intended 
to  comprise  the  terminthus,  the  epinyctis,  the  furuncu- 
lus    and  the  carbuncle.— (See  Bateman'i  Synopsit  of 
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Cutaneous   Diseases,  p    i'.O,   edit.  3.)      According  to 

i.  rm  was  formi  riy  applied  to  an  Inflammation 
Ibscessts  of-i 

PHYMO'BIS,  or  rather  Phimosis.  (From  cjtudc,  a 
A  case  in  which  the  prepuce  cannot  he 
draw  n  back,  so  as  to  uncover  the  glani  penis,  it  is  oi 
two  kinds,  viz  accidental,  and  natural  or  congenital. 
Both  tin-  accidental  phymosis  and  paraphymosis,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Burner,  arise  from  a  thickening  of  the 
cellular  membrani  ol  the  prepuce,  In  consequence  of 
.-in  Irritation,  capable  Of  producing  considerable  and 
diffused  Inflammation.  A  chancre  is  a  frequent  cause; 
but  ■  mere  Inflammation  and  discharge  from  the  glans 
ami  prepuce,  and  alio  ■  gonorrhoea,  may  bring  on  these 
affections.  The  Inflammation  often  runs  high,  and  is 
frequently  ol  the  erysipelatous  kind.  The  cellular 
membrane  being  loose,  the  tumefaction  becomes  consi- 
derable; and  H"-  end  of  the  prepuce  being  a  depend- 
ing part,  the  serum  often  lodges  In  it,  and  maki  s  II  oede- 
maious.  A  congenital  contraction  of  the  Bpertureol 
the  prepuce  is  vert  common,  and  personseo  affected 
have  a  natural  and  constant  phymosis.  Such  a  state 
ol  parti  [says  .Mr.  Burner)  [soften  attended  with  cban- 
I  ii  produces  very  greal  Inconvt  ni<  ncee  during 
the  treatment.  VVben  there  is  considerable  diffused 
Inflammation,  a  diseased  phymosis,  similar  to  the  natu- 
ral one,  unavoidably  follows;  and,  whether  diseased  or 
natural,  ll  may  produce  a  paraphimosis,  simply  by  the 
prepuce  being  brought  hack  upon  the  penis.  This 
llgbi  pari  tin  ii  acting  as  a  ligature  round  the  body  of 
the  penis,  behind  the  glans,  retards  the  circuiatinn  be- 
yond  iii>-  constriction,  so  as  to  produce  an  edematous 
inflammation  on  the  Inverted  part  of  the  prepuce. 

When  iIm-  prepuce  is  very  long,  phymosis  may  also 
arise  from  the  swelling  of  the  glans  penis,  produced  by 

■ores  on  Ihe  latter  pari,  or  the  irritation  of  a  severe 
gonorrhoea. — [Trovers,  in  Surgical  F.ssays,  part  l,  p. 
133.)  My  own  observations  had  me  to  consider  an  ir- 
ritation and  swelling  of  the  prepuce  itself  as  by  tar  the 
must  common  causes  of  the  accidental  phymosis. 

In  -Hinr  children,  the  natural  or  congenital  phymosis 
i*  so  considerable,  that  the  mine  cannot  pass  with  ease; 
but  the  aperture  ol  ihe  prepuce  generally  becomes 
largei  as  they  grow  older,  and  the  bad  consequences 
Which  the  phymosis  might  have  occasioned  in  disease 
are  thus  avoided. 

In  certain  individuals,  especially  old  men,  the  pre 
pin  i-  sometimes  contracts  without  any  visible  cause 
w  hntever,  and  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  hinder  the  wa- 
in It getting  OUt,  even  alter  it  has  passed  out  of  the 

urethra,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
prepuce  becomes  filled  with  urine,  attended  with  great 

pain. 

In  phymosis,  when  the  prepuce  swells  and  thickens, 
more  and  more  of  the  skin  of  the  penis  is  drawn  for- 
wards over  the  glans,  and  the  latter  part  becomes  at 
lb.-  same  time  pushed  backwards  by  the  swelling 
Bgalnsl  its  end  From  such  a  cause,  Air.  Hunter  has 
seen  the  prepuce  projecting  more  than  three  inches  be- 
yond the  glans,  with  Its  aperture  much  diminished. 

Mr.  Burner  also  notices,  that  the  prepuce  often  be- 
comes, in  some  degree,  Inverted,  by  the  Inner  skin  yield- 
ing more  than  the  outer,  and  Ihe  part  seems  to  have  a 
kind  ol  neck,  whin-  Ihe  otiier  skill  naturally  termi- 
nal' i  From  the  tightness  and  distention  of  the  pans, 
tin-  prepuce  now  cannot  be  drawn  more  hack,  bo  as  to 
expose  any  sons  which  may  be  situated  under  it.  This 
i  quently  productive  of  bad  consequences,  es- 
peclall)  u  hen  there  are  chancres  behind  the  glans ;  tor 
the  glans  being  between  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  and 
the  matter  sometimes  cannot  gel  a  passage  for- 
wards, between  the  glans  and  prepuce,  and,  conse- 
quently,  it  accumulates  behind  the  corona glandis so  as 
to  form  a  kind  of  abscess,  which  produces  ulceration 
on  the  Inside  of  the  prepuce.  This  abscess  bursts  ex- 
ternally, and  the  glans  often  protruding  through  the 
opening,  the  whole  prepuce  becomes  thrown  towards 
tin  opposite  side,  and  the  penis  seems  to  have  two  ter- 
minations. On  the  other  hand  (says  Mr  Hunter),  if 
the  prepuce  Is  loose  and  wMe,  and  is  either  accustomed 

to  he  kepi  back  in   its  sound  state,  or  is  pulled  back 

to  admit  of  the  chancres  being  dressed,  and  is  allowed 
to  remain  m  this  situation  till  the  above  tumefaction 
takes  place,  the  case  is  then  named  a  paraphimosis. 
Also,  when  the  prepuce  is  pulled  forcibly  back,  alter  it 
i<  swelled,  it  Is  then  brought  from  the  state  of  a  phy- 
mosis to  that  of  a  paraphymosis.    The  latter  case  is 


often  attended  with  worse  symptoms  than  the  former, 
especially  when  it  lias  first  been  a  phymosis.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  aper- 
ture of  the  prepuce  is  naturally  less  elastic  than  any 
other  part  of  it;  therefore,  when  the  prepuce  is  pulled 
back  upon  the  body  of  the  penis,  that  part  grasps  it 
more  tightly  than  any  other  portion  of  the  skin  of  the 
penis,  and  more  so/according  to  the  inflammation 
Hence,  there  ate  two  swellings  of  the  prepuce ;  one 
close  to  the  glans,  the  other  behind  the  stricture.  The 
constriction  is  often  so  great  as  to  interrupt  the  circu- 
lation beyond  it.  This  increases  the  swelling,  adds  to 
the  stricture,  and  often  produces  a  mortification  of  the 
prepuce  itself,  by  w  inch  means  the  whole  diseased  part, 
together  with  thestriclure,  is  sometimes  removed,  form 
ing,  as  Hunter  ably  expresses  himself,  a  natural  cure. 
In  many  cases,  the  skin  and  prepuce  are  not  the  only 
pans  allien  d;  adhesions  and  even  mortifications  may 
also  take  place  ill  the  glans,  corpora  cavernosa,  &.C— 
(See  Hunter  on  the  Veneral  Disease,  p.,221,  i-c.) 

An  accidental  phymosis  should  always  be  prevented 
if  possible,  and  therefore,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  upon  the 
least  signs  of  a  thickening  of  the  prepuce,  which  is 
known  by  its  beinc  retracted  with  difficulty  and  pain, 
the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet;  if  in  bed,  so  much 
the  better,  as,  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  end  of  the 
penis  will  not  be  so  depending.  If  confinement  in  bed 
cannot  be  complied  with,  the  end  of  the  penis  should 
be  kept  up,  though  this  can  hardly  be  done  when  the 
patient  is  walking  about.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to 
keep  the  extravasaled  fluids  from  gravitating  to  the 
pi epuce,  which  they  would  hinder  from  being  drawn 
back  again  even  more  than  the  inflammation  iiself. 

When  phymosis  is  recent,  and  attended  with  swell- 
ing of  the  glans  or  prepuce  from  inflammation,  Mr. 
Travers  recommends  injections  of  tepid  water,  or  milk 
and  water,  beneath  the  foreskin ;  and  the  immersion  of 
the  penis,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  a  tepid  bath, 
keeping  Ihe  end  of  the  penis  upwards;  and  the  use  of 
leeches;  which,  I  think  with  him  and  other  writers  (see 
Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  t.  41,  p.  334),  should  never  be 
put  exactly  on  the  swelled  prepuce  itself.  As  the  in- 
flammation subsides,  injections  of  weak  goulard,  or  the 
solution  of  alum,  or  liquor  calcis  and  calomel,  may  be 
substituted. — (Travers,  Surgical  Essays,  part  1,  p. 
138.)  Instead  of  warm  applications,  some  practition- 
ers prefer  cold :  and  it  is  yet  an  unsettled  question  which 
remedies  answer  best. 

When  the  inflammation  is  of  longer  standing,  the 
swelling  compresses  the  urethra,  and  there  is  tendency 
to  abscess,  ulceration  of  the  latter  passage,  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  and  gangrene  of  the  skin,  Mr.  Travers 
advises  Ihe  employment  of  emollient  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations (the  common  practice,  I  believe),  and  the 
introduction  of  a  small  elastic  gum  catheter  into  the 
bladder.  "  This  (says  he)  is  not  a  practice  indicated  by 
the  degree  of  stricture,  which  is  seldom  considerable 
enough  to  require  it;  but  by  the  approaching  danger  of 
extravasation.  It  should  not  therefore  be  taken  up,  un- 
less the  cellular  membrane  of  the  penis  has  advanced  to 
suppuration." 

As  when  there  are  sores  they  cannot  be  dressed  in 
the  common  way,  injections  must  frequently  be  thrown 
under  the  prepuce,  or  the  operation  for  phymosis  per- 
formed. Mr.  Hunter  advises  mercurial  injections; 
either  crude 'mercury,  rubbed  down  with  a  thick  solu- 
tion of  gum  arabic;  or  calomel  with  the  same,  and  a 
proportion  of  opium  ;  or  else  a  solution  of  one  grain  of 
the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Mr. 
Hunter  also  recommends  the  application  of  emollient 
poultices,  with  laudanum  in  them,  and  to  let  the  part, 
previously  to  the  application  being  made,  hang  over 
the  steam  of  hot  water,  with  a  little  vinegar  and  spirit 
of  wine  in  it. 

When,  in  a  case  of  phymosis,  chancres  bleed.  Mr. 
Hunter  recommends  the  oil  of  turpentine  as  the  best 
stimulus  for  making  the  vessels  contract;  but  when  the 
hemorrhage  proceeds  from  irritation,  he  recommends 
sedatives.  Whatever  is  used,  he  says,  must  be  in- 
jected under  the  prepuce.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  has  always  been  a  rule  with  me  to  avoid  irritating 
applications,  and  on  this  account  I  have  never  used 
turpentine,  particularly  as  any  troublesome  bleeding 
from  chancres  may  always  be  effectually  checked  by 
covering  the  penis  with  linen  kept  wet  with  very  cold 
water.  When  the  inflammation  has  abated,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter advises  moving  the  prepuce  occasionally,  so  as  to 
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prevent  its  becoming  adherent  to  the  glans.  He  says 
lie  has  seen  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  so  much  con- 
tracted, from  the  internal  ulcers  healing  and  uniting, 
that  there  was  hardly  any  passage  (or  the  water.  It' 
the  passage  in  the  prepuce,  so  contracted,  be  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  a  bougie  must  be 
used.  If  otherwise,  the  opeiation  of  slitting  up,  or  re- 
moving part  of  the  prepuce,  becomes  necessary. 

When  matter  is  confined  under  the  prepuce  in  the 
manner  above  described,  Mr.  Hunter  recommends  lay- 
ing the  prepuce  open  from  the  external  orifice  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  matter  lies  as  in  a  sinus  or  fistula. 
However,  he  thinks  the  performance  of  this  operation 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  applying  dressings  unneces- 
sary, as  the  sores  may  be  washed  with  injections  by 
means  of  a  syringe. 

I  happened  to  serve  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's at  a  time  when  the  fashion  of  cutting 
every  phyuiosis,  inflamed  or  not,  was  far  loo  common  ; 
and  [  had  abundant  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  ir- 
reparable gangrenous  mischief  frequently  thus  pro- 
duced. It  gives  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  find  this  vil- 
lanous  practice  justly  disapproved  of  by  a  modern 
writer.  "  It  is  not  advisable  i,says  Mr.  Travers)  to  cut 
the  inflamed  prepuce,  nor  indeed  any  inflamed  part. 
I  lately  saw  a  phymosis  induced  by  a  thickened  and 
rigid  state  of  the  membrane  of  the  prepuce  dining  the 
free  use  of  mercury,  constitutionally  and  locally,  tor 
the  cure  of  two  sores,  each  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  fold  of  the 
prepuce.  It  was  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  surgeon, 
that  those  sores,  which  were  thoroughly  intractable, 
would  not  heal  unless  the  prepuce  was  freely  divided; 
and  impressed  with  the  same  idea,  after  poulticing  for 
some  days,  I  slit  it  up.  The  sores  immediately  healed ; 
but  the  wound  as  quickly  assumed  the  same  indolent 
and  intractable  character  which  had  belonged  to  the 
sores,  and  was  so  slow  in  healing  that  it  seemed  to  be 
only  a  transfer  of  thedisease  from  one  partto  another." 
— (P.  139.)  I  have  not  only  witnessed  the  same  fact, 
in  several  cases  under  the  late  Mr.  llamsden,  and  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  but  have  seen  mortification 
brought  on  by  the  still  more  rash  practice  of  cutting 
the  prepuce,  either  when  the  part  was  in  a  state  of 
acute  inflammation,  or  there  were  ulcers  within  it, 
when  the  constitution  was  in  a  reduced  and  very  dis- 
ordered state  from  tiie  injudicious  and  immoderate  use 
of  mercury. 

The  common  operation  for  the  cure  of  phymosis 
consists  in  slitting  open  the  prepuce  nearly  its  whole 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  penis.  This  plan  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  eligible  when  the  matter  of  a  chancre 
cannot  escape  from  under  the  prepuce;  because  cir- 
cumcision, which  many  surgeons  since  Mr.  Hunter's 
time  have  preferred,  would  not  suffice  for  giving  vent 
to  the  accumulated  pus.  In  many  cases  of  phymosis, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  an  operation  is  improper;  for  while 
the  inflammation  is  very  considerable,  such  a  measure 
might  bring  on  mortification.  He  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  cases  in  which  a  freedom  given  to 
the  parts  would  prevent  the  latter  event.  When  mat- 
ter is  confined  under  the  prepuce,  he  deems  an  opening 
indispensable;  and  if  the  patient  should  object  to  the 
common  opeiation,  he  advises  an  opening  to  be  made 
with  a  lancet  directly  through  the  prepuce,  or  else  with 
caustic. — (See  Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  232, 
et  see.) 

When  the  prepuce  is  to  be  slit  open,  a  director  is 
first  to  be  introduced  under  it,  and  the  division  is  then 
to  be  made  with  a  curved  pointed  bistoury  from  within 
upwards. 

Many  surgeons  object  to  this  operation,  because  the 
prepuce  continues  alterward  in  a  very  deformed  state ; 
and  they  perform  circumcision,  or  amputation  of  the 
prepuce,  in  the  following  manner.  The  prepuce  is  first 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  as  much  of  the 
part  being  left  out  as  is  judged  necessary  to  be  removed. 
The  removal  is  then  accomplished  by  one  sweep  of 
the  knife,  which,  directed  by  the  blades  of  the  forceps, 
is  sure  of  making  the  incision  in  a  straight  and  regular 
manner.  A  fine  suture  is  next  passed  through  the 
edges  of  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of  the  skin  of  the 
Drepuce,  so  as  to  keep  them  together.  The  only  neces- 
sary dressings  are  lint,  and  over  it  an  emollient  poultice. 

Dr.  Ryan  lately  mentioned  to  me  a  new  plan  of 
operating  on  phymosis,  which  is  less  severe  than  the 
common  ones,  attended  with  no  mutilation,  and,  ac- 


cording to  this  gentleman,  very  effectual.  It  consists 
in  drawing  back,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  externa] 
skin  of  the  prepuce,  and  then  insinuating  a  directOI 
under  ils  internal  duplicating,  and  divining  n  with  a 

narrow  curved  bistoury.     In  & cases,  I   have  do 

doubt  that  this  method  would  completely  answer,  ami 
enable  the  surgeon  to  throw  a  lotion  under,  the  pre* 
puce,  and  even  to  uncover  the  glans suffit  ietlll 
a  chancre  into  view.  The  method  ol  M.  J.  Cloquel 
also  merits  notice:  it  consists  in  slitting  the  undei  iur 
face  of  the  prepuce  upon  a  director,  in  a  line  parallel 
With  the  frajuum.  When  this  latter  pan  is  very  short. 
it  is  to  be  divided  with  the  scissors.  The  longitudinal 
wound  thus  made  becomes  transverse  when  the  pre- 
puce  is  drawn  back  ;  and  scarcely  any  deformity  is  the 
consequence. 

At  the  period  when  I  first  entered  the  profession,  it 
was  the  custom  to  salivate  every  patient  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  phymosis.  However,  now  that  the 
fact  of  any  irritation  about  the  prepuce  and  ulaus  pe- 
nis, even  that  of  common  warts,  being  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  complaint  is  well  known,  such  absurd  prac- 
tice has  been  relinquished,  and  the  cause  and  condition 
of  the  disease  are  always  considered  previously  to  the 
determination  for  any  particular  method  of  treatment 
Nay,  even  when  phymosis  does  arise  from  chancres,  if 
there  be  a  great  deal  of  inflammation,  the  use  of  mer- 
cury 'may  rather  do  harm  than  good,  and  the  practi- 
tioner should  not  be  precipitate  in  its  administration. 
On  this  point  I  fully  coincide  with  Mr.  Travers. 
"  Upon  many  occasions  (says  he),  practitioners  aie  too 
anxious  to  contend  with  the  specific  character  of  the 
venereal  disease,  to  the  neglect  of  the  inflammatory 
state  of  the  affected  parts  exhibited  during  ils  height. 
The  abuse  of  administering  mercury  for  an  acute  go- 
norrhoea and  recent  sores,  accompanied  by  phymosis, 
or  an  approach  to  that  state,  is  of  common  occurrence ; 
and  it  is  far  from  being  recognised  by  the  profession 
as  an  established  rule  of  practice,  that  its  constitutional 
administration  is  inadmissible  during  the  existence  of 
active  inflammation  in  cellular  textures." — {Surgical 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  131.) 

In  nine  cases  out  of  twelve,  in  which  the  experienced 
Mr.  Hey  had  occasion  to  amputate  the  penis  for  can- 
cerous disease,  the  patients  were  also  affected  with  a 
natural  phymosis. — (Pract.  Obs.  in  Surgery.)  Koux 
has  noticed  the  same  thing  in  three  similar  examples; 
and  as  he  conceives  that  phymosis  may  be  conducive 
to  carcinoma  of  the  penis,  he  thinks  that  it  should 
always  be  remedied  in  time. — (ParalUle  de  la  Chir. 
Angloise,  p.  306.) 

TREATMENT  OF  PARAPHIMOSIS. 

The  removal  of  the  stricture  in  this  case  should 
always  be  effected,  because  its  continuation  is  apt  to 
produce  a  mortification  in  the  parts  between  the  stric- 
ture and  the  glans.  It  may  be  done  in  two  ways: 
either  by  compressing  with  the  lingers  all  the  blood  out 
of  the  swelled  glans,  so  as  to  render  this  part  suffi- 
ciently small  to  allow  the  constricting  prepuce  to  be 
brought  forwards  over  it  with  the  aid  of  the  two  fin- 
gers; or  by  dividing  the  stricture  with  a  knife.  In  a 
former  edition  of  this  work,  as  Mr.  Dunn  of  Scar- 
borough has  reminded  me,  the  power  of  cold  applica- 
tions, i"  promoting  the  reduction  of  the  glans,  should 
have  been  mentioned.  This  method  should  always  be 
put  in  practice  before  the  reduction  by  compression  is 
attempted,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  which  sometimes 
succeeds  of  itself,  and  renders  unnecessary  any  painful 
handling  of  the  pans.  From  the  great  success  which 
I  have  seen  attend  the  first  mode,  I  should  nol  coin  rive 
the  second  one  to  be  so  frequently  necessary  as  Mr. 
Hunter  seems  to  lay  down.  This  operation  is  always 
troublesome  to  accomplish,  because  the  swelling  on 
each  side  of  the  stricture  covers  or  closes  the  tight 
part,  which  cannot  be  got  at  without  difficulty.  Mr. 
Hunter  says,  the  best  way  is  to  separate  the  two  swell- 
ings as  much  as  possible  where  you  mean  to  cut,  so  as 
to  expose  the  constricted  part;  then  take  a  crooked 
pointed  bistoury,  pass  it  under  the  constriction,  and 
divide  it.  None  of  the  swollen  skin  on  each  side 
should  be  cut.  The  prepuce  may  now  be  brought  for- 
wards, unless  it  be  thought  more  convenient,  tor  the 
purpose  of  dressing  the  chancres,  to  let  ii  remain  in  it  a 
present  situation. — (See  Hunter  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease, p.  238,  239.) 

Tiie  original  disease  producing  phymosis  and  para- 
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phymnsis  mn-t  always  he  attended  to,  ami  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury  must  be  ni sr)  or  linn 
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There  is  also  a  valuable  chapter  on  this  subject  in 

ond arm.  b.  6. 

PILES.   -(See  Hemorrhoids.) 

I'll.!  I.  i;    ARGENTl    MTRATI8.     R.  Argenti 
nltratia  gr.  iij.    Aqua  diatillata  gulL  aliquot.    Micaj 
panlsq.  -  ul  Hani  pil.xx     The  author  of  the Pharmar 
iirurgiea  niggeatatbe  trial  of  theae  t »i 1 1 h  in  ob- 
stinate leproui  and  other  cutaneous  affections,  and 
rile,  anomalous  ulcers connected  wiiii  eonetitu- 
lional  causes.    Two  or  three  may  be  given  twict  a  day; 
Dr  Powell  gave  theargentum  nitratum  Internally  in 
iphobia,  but  without  any  sensib 

I'll. I  l,.r.  COLOfJYNTHrDIS  CUM  HYDRAR. 
si  km  n.  Extract!  colocymb.  comp.  3ij.  Hydr. 
kubuiur.  gr.  xii.  Saponin  3j.  Mtsce  ut  fiant  pilule 
dundecim.  Two  of  tbeae  pills  operate  as  a  purgative, 
ami  they  are  often  prescribed  in  various  surgical  cases. 

I'll. I  I..F.  CONII.  li.  Extract!  conii  3ss.  Pulv. 
herb  i  li  utas  q.  s.  flant  pil.  Ix.  These  are  the  hemlock 
pills  in  use  ai  Guy's  Hospital.  They  are  occasionally 
given  in  scrofulous,  cancerous,  and  venereal  cases. 
The  surgeon  should  begin  with  small  doses,  and  in- 
crease  tiiem  gradually  till  nausea  and  headache  arise. 
From  one  tn  a  greater  number  of  these  pills  maybe 
given  iii  this  manner  ever}  d 

I'll. ri.  r.  i  UPRI  SULPHATIS.     li.   Cupri  aul 
phatis  gr.  xv.    Olibani,  extract!  cinchona),  sing.  3  ij. 
Syrup  shnpl.  q.  s.  Hani  pil.  li.    From  one  to  four  of 
these  pills  may  be  given  in  a  day  for  gleets. — (Pharm. 
l  'hirurg.) 

I'll  ri.  r,  HYDRARGYRl.  Of  these  I  need  only 
obsei  ve  here,  thai  the  full  dose  is  ten  grains  (see  Mer- 
cury), but  when  prescribed  as  an  alterative,  from  three 
to  in  b  grain  -  will  suffice. 

I'll. I  \.A.  HYDRARGYRl  OXYDI  RUBRI.  One 
grain  of  tins  preparation  in  each  pill  is  the  dose,  which 
Is  commonly  taken  al  bedtime,    (See  Mercury.') 

I'll.l'I.K  HYDRARGYRl  CUM  CONII.  R.  Hy- 
drargyrl  puriBcatl  drach.  j.  Arabic!  gummi  pulveri- 
satidrach.  i|.  Extract!  conii  drach.  j.  Conii  loliorum 
in  pulverem  tritorum,q  s.  The  quicksilver  is  to  be 
tn  si  reduced  by  trlture  with  the  gum  arabic,  moistened 
with  a  little  rain-water.  The  inspissated  juice  of 
hemlock  is  afterward  to  be  added, and,  lastly,  the  pow 
dered  leaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  suitable 
mass  ii.r  pills.  These,  with  a  slight  variation  in  tl>* 
proportion  of  the  hemlock,  .-ire  the  pilula  mercuriales 
ol  Plenck,  n  ho  directs  three  or  four  pills,  each  of  three 
grains,  to  i»-  given  every  night  and  morning. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  cases  to  which  this  for- 
mula must  be  very  suitable;  for  instance,  the  enlarged 
prostate  gland,  and  some  forms  of  bronchocele,  &c. 

Pot  -in  li  diseases,  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Formula  Se- 
lect*, directs  equal  parts  of  pil.  hydrarg.  and  exlrac- 
iiimi  conii  — :  Pharm.  Chirurg.) 

PILULE  HYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  R.  Hydrarg. 
subinur.  gr.  xlj.  Conserve  cynosbati  quod  sans  sit. 
M.  limit  pil.  xii.  These  are  the  calomel  pills  in  com- 
mon us.'.  Surgeons  give  one  or  two  of  them  daily,  as 
alteratives,  In  numerous  cases,  At  Guy's  Hospital  they 
add  three  grains  of  the  pulvis  opiatus  to  each  pili, 
using  syrup  instead  of  the  conserve. 

I'll. ri. x.  HYDB  IRG  SUBMUR. CUM  CONIO. 

It.  Hydrarg.  submur.  gr.  vj.    Extracti  conii  3j.    M. 

Bant.    pil.  xii.     One  may  be  given  thrice  a  day,  in 

scirrhous,  cancerous,  scrofulous,  and  some  anomalous 

i.  jembling  venereal  diseases 

I'll.  II,  r.  HYDB  IRGYRI  SUBMUR.  CUM  AN 
TIMONIOTARTAR1ZATO.  R.  Hydrarg.  submur. 
JJ.  Andmon.  lart.  gr.  xv.  Opii  pur.  3ss.  Syrupi 
ainipl.  q.  s.  flant  pil.  Ix. 

I'll. I  I.. V,  HYDRARG.  SUBMUR.  COMPOSITE. 
H.  Hydrant,  subm.  sulph.  andm.  praecip.  sing  gr! 
in.  Gualacl  gumma  realna  gr.  xxiv.  Saponlsq.  a 
M.  flant  pil.  xii.    Similar  to  Plummer's  pills.    In  por- 

rigo.  herpetic  affections,  and  many  anomalous  diseases, 
thev  are  exceedingly  useful  Some  diseases  of  the 
breast  and  testicle  are  also  benefited  by  them. 
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PILULjE  OPII.  These  need  only  be  mentioned 
among  such  as  aie  of  eminent  utility  in  surgery. 

Pll.lL.E  OPII  COMPOSITE.  R.  Opii  puiif. 
camphore,  sing.  3 j.  Antim.  tart.  gr.  xv.  Syrup, 
simpl.  q.  s.  fiant  pi!.  Ix.  Used  for  alleviating  pain,  and 
keeping  up  a  gentle  perspiration  ;  are  particularly  use- 
ful in  preventing  painful  erections  in  cases  of  go- 
norrhoea, cbordce,  &c— (See  Pharm.  Chir.) 

PILULiE  GIUIXIN.1E.  R.  Uuinina;  sulphatis  gr. 
xxiv.  Confect.  roste3ss.  Misce  et  dtv.  in  pilulas 
duodeciin.  When  an  alterative  treatment  is  neces- 
sary,  in  conjunction  with  a  tonic  plan,  I  frequently 
join  the  sulphate  of  quinine  with  the  pil.  hydrarg.  sub- 
muriat.  comp.,  the  extfactum  conii,  or  the  blue  pill; 
and  in  other  cases  with  opium,  the  pil  scilla:  c,  or  the 
extractura  hyoscyami,  according  to  circumstances. 

PILULjE  SODiE  CUM  SAPOXE.  R.  Sods  sub- 
carbonatis  exsiccate  3 j.  Saponis  3j.  M.  fiant  pil. 
Xii.  Four  may  be  given  thrice  a  day  in  cases  of 
bronchocele,  and  indurations  of  the  absorbent  glands 
from  scrofula. 

I'll. I  I.VE  ZINCI  SULPHATIS.  R.  Zinci  sul 
pbatis,  3  ij.  Tetcbinthina  q.  s.  fiant  pil.  Ix.  One  or 
two  a  i  e  occasionally  given  in  cases  of  gleets  thrice  a  day. 

PLAXTARIS  MUSCLE.  Thisiongslendermuscltf 
of  the  leg  is  sometimes  ruptured  in  dancing  and  leap- 
ing. The  surgeon  can  do  little  more  than  advise  rest, 
antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  the  same  posture  of  the 
limb  as  in  Ihe  rupture  of  the  tendo  achillis. — (See 
Tendon.) 

POLYPUS.  A  tumour,  generally  of  a  pyriform 
shape,  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  nose,  uterus, 
vagina,  and  antrum,  and  named  from  an  erroneous 
idea  that  it  has  several  roots,  or  feet,  like  polypi. 

Polypi  more  frequently  grow  in  the  cavity  of  the 
nose,  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  are  visibly  of 
different  kinds.  One  polypus  is  red,  soft,  and  sensible  ; 
but  tree  from  pain,  and  exactly  like  a  piece  of  healthy 
flesh  ;  it  is  ihe  f,  shy  polypus  of  vatious  writers.  When 
this  kind  of  polypus  is  of  a  softer  consistence,  semi- 
transparent,  and  of  a  paler  yellowish  colour,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  less  vascular,  it  is  called  the  gelatinous 
polypus,  and  usually  arises  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  side  of  the  antrum,  or  the  middle  of  the 
cavity  of  the  nostril,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
turbinated  bones.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  never  seen  a 
polypus  growing  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
septum  narium. — {lectures, be.  vol.2,  p.  348.)  Other 
polypi  are  called  malignant,  being  hard,  scirrhous,  and 
painful:  the  carcinomatous  polypi,  as  they  are  named 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  which,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, are  a  disease  of  old  age.  He  also  describes 
another  malignant  polypus,  which  he  calls  fungoid, 
and  occurs,  as  he  represents,  at  all  periods  of  life.  It 
bleeds  copiously,  but  is  not  so  painful  as  the  cancer- 
ous disease.— (Lectures,  &rc.  vol.  2,  p.  354.)  This  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  likewise  describes  hydatid  polypi, 
which  generally  occur  in  young  people,  and  Ihe  cysts 
of  which  may  be  burst  by  pressure,  and  the  fluid  in 
them  discharged.  Richter  describes  another  kind  of 
nasal  polypus,  which  is  pale,  very  tough,  and  se- 
cretes a  viscid  discharge ;  which  undergoes  an  altera- 
tion of  its  size  with  every  change  of  the  weather ;  and 
Which  is  rather  a  relaxation,  or  elongation,  of  a  part 
of  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  than  a  polypous  ex- 
crescence. The  whole  membranous  lining  of  the  nos- 
trils is  sometimes  thus  relaxed  and  thickened.— (jin- 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  1,  kap.  21.)  Besides  the 
preci  ding  varieties  of  polypi,  children  are  subject,  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper  has  explained,  to  red  projections  within 
the  nose,  which  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  polypi, 
but  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  may  be  cured  by 
touching  them  with  the  end  of  a  bougie,  armed  with 
the  argentum  nitratum. 

Mr.  Pott  has  taken  great  pains  to  explain  that  there 
is  one  kind  of  polypus  originally  benign;  another  ori- 
ginally malignant.  He  sfates,  that  those  which  begin 
with,  or  are  preceded  by,  considerable  or  frequent  pain 
In  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  thej  can  be  seen,  are  either  highly  red,  or  or 
a  dark  purple  colour;  those  which,  from  the  time  of 
their  being  first  noticed,  have  never  been  observed 
to  be  sometimes  bigger,  sometimes  less,  but  have 
constantly  rather  increased,  those  in  which  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  or  blowing  the  nose  gives  pain  or 
produces  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  in  the  nostril 
or  forehead ;  those  which,  when  within  reach,  are 
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painful  to  the  touch,  or  which,  upon  being  slightly 
touched,  are  apt  to  bleed;  those  which  seem  to  be 
fixed,  and  not  moveable  by  the  action  of  blowing  the 
nose,  or  of  driving  the  air  through  the  affected  nostril 
only  (when  the  polypus  is  only  on  one  side) ;  those 
which  are  incompressible  hard,  and  which  when 
pressed  occasion  pain  in  the  corner  of  the  eye  and 
forehead,  and  which,  if  they  shed  any  thing,  shed 
blood ;  those  which  by  adhesion  occupy  a  very  con- 
siderable space,  and  seem  to  consist  of  a  thickening,  or 
of  an  enlargement  of  all  the  membrane  covering  the 
septum  narium ;  those  which  sometimes  shed  an 
ichorous,  offensive,  discoloured  discharge  ;  those  round 
whose  lower  part,  within  the  nose,  a  probe  cannot 
easily  and  freely  be  passed,  and  that  to  some  height ; 
ousht  not  to  be  attempted  at  least  by  the  forceps,  nor, 
indeed,  by  any  other  means  ;  and  this  for  reasons  ob- 
viously deducible  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  polypus.  On  the  one  hand,  the  very  large  ex- 
tent and  quantity  of  adhesion  will  render  extirpation 
impracticable,  even  if  the  disease  could  be  compre- 
hended within  the  forceps,  which  it  very  frequently 
cannot ;  and  on  the  other,  the  malignant  nature  of  the 
distemper  may  render  all  partial  removal,  all  unsuc- 
cessful attacks  on  it,  and,  indeed,  any  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, productive  of  the  most  disagreeable  consequences. 

But  the  polypi  which  are  of  a  palish  or  grayish  light- 
brown  colour,  or  look  like  a  membrane  just  going  to  be 
sioughy ;  which  are  seldom  or  never  painful,  nor  be- 
come so  upon  being  pressed;  which  have  appeared  to 
be  at  one  time  larger,  at  another  less,  as  the  air  has 
happened  to  be  moist  or  dry ;  which  ascend  and  de- 
scend freely  by  the  action  of  respiration  through  the 
nose;  which  the  patient  can  make  to  descend  by  stop- 
pi  tig  the  nostril  which  is  free,  or  even  most  free,  and 
then  driving  the  air  through  that  which  the  polypus 
possesses  ;  which  when  pressed  give  no  pain,  easily 
yield  to  such  pressure,  become  flat  thereby,  and  distil  a 
clear  lymph ;  and  round  whose  lower  and  visible  part 
a  probe  can  easily,  and  that  to  some  height,  be  passed, 
are  fair  and  fit  for  extraction  ;  the  polypus,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, frequently  coming  away  entire ;  or  if  it 
does  not,  yet  it  is  removeable  without  pain,  hemor- 
rhage, or  hazard  of  any  kind  ;  the  second  of  which 
circumstances,  Mr.  Pott  can  with  strict  truth  affirm,  he 
never  met  with  when  the  disease  was  at  all  fit  for  the 
operation. 

Of  the  benign  kind  of  polypus  fit  for  extraction, 
there  are  (says  Mr.  Pott)  two  sorts,  whose  principal 
difference  from  each  other  consists  is  their  different 
origin  or  attachment.  That  which  is  most  freely 
moveable  within  the  nostril  upon  forcible  respiration  ; 
which  has  been  found  to  be  most  liable  to  change  in 
size  at  different  times  and  seasons ;  which  has  in- 
creased the  most  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  which 
seems  most  limpid,  and  most  freely  yields  lymph  upon 
pressure  ;  has  its  origin  most  commonly  by  a  stalk  or 
kind  of  peduncle,  which  is  very  small  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  polypus.  The  other,  which,  although 
plainly  moveable,  is  much  less  so  than  the  one  just 
mentioned,  which  has  been  less  liable  to  alteration 
from  air  and  seasons,  and  which  has  been  rather  slow 
in  arriving  at  a  very  troublesome  size,  is  most  fre- 
quently an  elongation  of  the  membrane  covering  one 
of  the  ossa  spoagiosa.  These  latter  may  be  extracted 
with  no  kind  of  hazard,  and  with  very  little  pain,  and 
hemorrhage  ;  but  the  former  require  the  least  force, 
and  mostly  come  away  entire ;  while  the  others  often 
break,  corne  away  piecemeal,  and  stand  in  need  of  the 
repeated  use  of  the  forceps. 

Mr.  John  Bell  criticises  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
the  preceding  writer,  and  still  adopted  in  the  best 
schools  of  surgery :  he  says,  that  a  polypus  is  never 
mild  and  never  malignant :  time,  and  the  natural 
growth  of  the  tumour,  and  the  pressure  it  occasions 
within  the  soft  and  bony  cells  of  the  nostrils  and  jaws, 
must  bring  every  polypus  to  one  invariable  form  ia  its 
last  and  fatal  stage.  Polypus,  he  admits,  is  indeed  a 
dreadful  disease;  but  it  becomes  so  by  a  slow  pro- 
gression, and  advances  by  gradations  easily  charac- 
terized. Every  polypus  in  its  early  stage  is,  according 
to  this  writer,  a  small  moveable  tumour,  attended  with 
a  sneezing  and  watering  of  the  eyes ;  swelling  in  moist 
weather;  descending  with  the  breath;  but  easily  re- 
pressed with  the  point  of  the  finger.  It  is  void  of  pain, 
and  not  at  all  alarming;  it  may  also  be  easily  ex- 
tracted, so  as  to  clear  for  a  time  the  passage  for  the 


breath.  Vet  this  little  tumour,  simple  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  the  germ  of  a  very  latal  and  loathn 

and  tins  easy  extraction  often  the  very  cause  ol  us  an 
peering  in  its  most  malignant  form.  The  more  easily  it  is 

extracted  (says  Mr.  J.  Bell),  the  more  easily  di 
turn  ;  and,  whether  carelessly  extracted,  or  alloglher 
neglected,  it  soon  returns.  But  when  it  does  n  turn,  i! 
has  not  really  changed  its  nature  ;  it  has  not  ceased  i<> 
he  iii  itself  mild  ;  it  is  then  to  be  feared,  not  from  its 
malignity,  but  from  its  pressure  among  the  delicate 
cells  anil  membranes  of  the  nose,  li  oon 
nostrils,  obstructs  the  breathing,  and  causes  Indegcrl 
bable  anxieties.  The  tears  are  obstructed,  and  the 
eyes  become  watery  from  the  pressure  on  the  lachry 
ma!  sac  ;  the  hearing  is  in  like  manner  injured,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour  against  the  mouth  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube;  the  voice  is  changed,  and  its  resonance 
and  tone  entirely  lost,  by  the  sound  no  longer  passing 
through  the  cells  of  the  nose  and  face.  The  swallow- 
ing is  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  soft  palate  being 
depressed  by  the  tumour.  The  pains  arising  from  -iv  h 
slow  and  irresistible  pressure  a:e  unceasing,  f'nuii 
the  same  pressure,  the  bones  become  carious,  and  the 
cells  of  the  face  and  nose  are  destroyed  by  the  slow 
growth  of  the  swelling.  It  is  not  long  before  the  tu- 
mour begins  to  project  from  the  nostril  in  front,  and 
over  the  arch  of  the  palate  behind.  One  nostril  be- 
comes widened  and  thickened ;  the  nose  is  turned 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  face,  and  the  whole 
countenance  seems  distorted.  The  root  of  the  nose 
swells  and  becomes  puffy,  the  features  tumid  and 
flabby,  the  face  yellow,  and  the  parts  round  the  eye 
livid.    The  patient  is  affected  with  beadaches,which 

seem  to  rend  the  bones  asunder,  and  with  perpetual 
stupor  and  dozing.  The  bones  are  now  absorbed,  and 
the  membranes  ulcerate;  a  foul  and  fetid  malter, 
blackened  with  blood,  is  discharged  from  the  nostrils, 
and  excoriates  thein.  The  blood-vessels  next  ^ive 
way,  and  sudden  impetuous  hemorrhages  weaken  the 
patient;  the  teeth  fall  from  the  sockets,  and,  through 
the  empty  sockets,  a  foul  and  fetid  matter  issues  from 
the  antrum. 

Now  the  disease  verges  to  its  conclusion.  The  pa- 
tient has  terrible  nights,  and  experiences  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  The  repeated  loss  of  blood  renders  him 
so  weak  that  he  cannot  quit  his  bed  for  several  days 
together;  and  when  he  does  get  up  he  is  (to  use  Mr. 
Bell's  words)  pale  as  a  spectre,  his  lips  colourless,  and 
his  face  like  wax,  yellow  and  transparent.  He  now 
suffers  intolerable  pain,  while  his  saliva  is  continually 
dribbling  from  his  mouth,  and  a  fetid  discharge  from 
his  nose.  In  this  state  he  survives  a  few  weeks;  du- 
ring the  last  days  of  his  illness  lying  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual stupor,  and  dying  lethargic.  Mr.  J.  Bell  after- 
ward observes,  that  "  if  horrid  symptoms  could  esta- 
blish the  fact  of  malignity,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  nosology  a  more  malignant  disease  than  this  :  hut 
aneurism,  though  it  destroys  the  thigh  bone,  the  ster- 
num, or  the  cranium,  is  not  accounted  malignant  ; 
neither  is  polypus  malignant,  though  it  destroys  the 
cells  of  the  face,  and  penetrates  even  through  the  eth- 
moid bone  to  the  brain.  These  consequences  result 
merely  from  pressure." — (John  Belt's  Principles  of 
Surgery,  vol.  3,  part  \,p.  90—92.) 

In  April,  1817,  there  was  a  boy  in  St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  only  twelve  years  old,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
ravages  of  the  largest  and  most  disfiguring  disease 
within  the  nose,  which  I  ever  had  an  opportunity  of 
beholding.  The  tumour  before  death  had  expanded  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose  to  an  enormous  size  :  while  he- 
low,  the  left  nostril  was  immensely  enlarged.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  eyes  was  extraordinary,  brinu  t e 

than  four  inches.  The  left  eye  was  affected  with  amau- 
rosis, brought  on  by  the  pressure  of  the  swelling;  the 
right  retained  to  the  last  the  faculty  of  seeing.  The 
tumour  nearly  covered  the  mouth,  so  that  food  could 
only  be  introduced  with  a  spoon,  and  an  examination 
of  the  state  of  the  palate  was  impossible.  About  a 
fortnight  before  death,  the  legs  became  paralytic,  and 
during  the  last  week  of  the  boy's  existence,  an  inconti- 
nence of  the  urine  and  feces  prevailed.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  head  after  death,  a  good  deal  of  the  tumour 
was  found  to  be  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  and, 
what  was  most  remarkable,  a  portion  of  it,  which  was 
as  large  as  an  orange,  extended  within  the  cranium, 
where  it  had  annihilated  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain.     Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
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effect,  tlie  boy  was  not  comatose,  nor  insensible,  till  a 
lew  hour*  before  ins  decease.    All  the  surrounding 
bone*  bad  been  moreoi  less  absorbed,  and  the  place 
from  which  the  excrescence  first  grew  could  not  tic  de- 
li rinini  il 
Riehier  has  di  nied  tin:  validity  of  the  objections, 
i    un  i  attempting  to  relieve  the  patieni : 
and  be  dei  laree,  that  neither  the  malignant  nature  of  a 
polj  pus,  itaadbi   I'u.-  imirioveabJeue**,  ulcerations,  not 
i  to  hi  morrhage,  fee,  are  any  ju>t  reason  for 
leaving    the    dl  I  -(See  Jinfangsgr.  der 

...  b.  i,  top.  21.)    Tola  declaration,  however, 

.  nil  reference  i"  any  operation,  la  quite  'epug- 
nam  in  tin  ,-nK  i  ail  the  moat  experienced 

in  England,  who,  in  cases  of  decidedly  malig- 
nant pol)  in,  always  restrict  tlieir  interference  to  palila- 
lia un  .in-. 

Mr.  J.  Bell  refute*  the  common  notions,  that  polypi 

ui-iii  by  |ai  king  tii>:  nose,  blowing  u  too  forci- 
bly, COldl,  anil    lot  al    Injuries.       Be  asserts  thai  a  poly- 

pu*  i  nol  in  .■•  ii.  i.n  1 1'»  ai,  wlitarytumour:  lie  has  only 
found  ii  -.i  in  three  or  four  instances.  Both  noetrilsare 
usually  air  in  il.  He  slates,  that  no  finger  can  reach 
thai  pan  ol  the  nostril,  where  the  root  of  the  swelling 
Il  situated,  a-  it  is  deep  and  high  in  the  nostrils,  towards 
Uir  throat,  ainl  in ai  un:  i. inning  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.  'I'll''  riiiL."-r  cannot  be  Introduced  farther  than 
the  cartilaginous  wing  of  the  nose  extends,  and  can 

hardly  i ii  the  anterior  point  of  the  lower  spongy 

bone.  The  anterior  and  posterior  chambers  of  the  nos- 
tril are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  slit 
M  hii  Ii  iln  finger  can  never  pass,  and  which  is  divided 
in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the  lower  sjiongy 
bone  Into  two  opening*,  one  above,  the  other  below. 
Through  these  the  heads  of  the  polypus  project.  These 
parts  nl  the  tumour,  however,  are  very  dis- 
tant from  us  root,  which  is  in  the  highest  and  narrowest 
part  Of  the  nostril.— (Seep.  103,  104.)  Mr.  J.  Bell  also 
Hays,  that  three  or  four  polypi  are  often  crowded  to- 

?  one  nostril,  while  more  are  formed  or  form- 

ni!  in  the  other. 

Ilr  dwells  upon  the  difficulty  and  impracticablcness 
nl  tying  iln'  rool  nf  a  polypus;  and  explains,  that  in 
ail  attempts  to  extirpate  such  tumours,  the  surgeon's  aim 

should  he  to  reach  a  point,  nearly  under  the  socket  of 
the  lye,  in  i  In-  deepest  and  highest  part  of  the  n  istrils, 
and  that  Instruments  can  only  do  good  when  inn  ii  I  ii  ( ill 
beyond  the  narrow  cleft,  formed  by  the  projection  of 
iln-  spongy  hone. — (P.  108.) 

Though  Mr.  John  Bell  is  probably  right  in  his  opi- 
nion, thai  pol)  pi  if.  noi  proceed  from  the  several  c  rcum- 
staneei  which  have  been  above  noticed,  yet  they  are, 
in  mosl  Instances,  diseases  of  an  entirely  local  nature. 
Certainly,  In  general,  it  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
what  is  the  cause  of  a  nasal  polypus.  Frequently,  the 
patient  Is  in  other  respects  perfectly  well;  and  after 
the  removal  of  the  tumour  no  new  one  makes  its  ap- 
ln  this  circumstance,  it  must  originate  from  a 
local  cause,  though  il  Is  generally  difficult  to  define  what 
the  nature  of  tins  is.  Sometimes  several  catarrhal 
symptoms  precede  the  polypus,  and   perhaps  tonsti- 

SUSS  li  i-  possible,  they  may  only  he  an  effect 
of  the  ssme  cause  which  gives  birth  to  the  tumour;  but 
no  doubt,  they  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  the  polypus 
itself  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  faultystate  of  the  consti- 
tution really  contributes  to  the  disease;  for  several  po- 
lj pi  frequently  grow  in  both  nostrils,  and  even  ii  other 
situations,  al  the  same  time;  are  reproduced  imtuedi 

•  i  ilieir  removal ;  and  the  patient  often  las  an 
unhealthy  appearance. 

There  are  four  modes  of  extirpating  nasal  polyp  :  viz. 
extracting  them  with  forceps,  tying  them  with  a  ligature, 
cutting  thiin  nut,  ami  destroying  them  with  cauitic. 

Hon  is  the  must  common  ami  proper  method. 
It  is  performed  with  the  ordinary  polypus-fa 
hhules  of  w  bleb  have  hole*  in  them,  and  are  internally 
rather  rough,  i"  "filer  that  they  may  lake  hold  of  the 
tumour  more  firmly,  and  not  easily  slip  off  it  The  front 
tde  must  not  be  too  thin  and  sharp,  lest 

with  its  fellow  it  should  pinch  off  a  portion  of  the  po- 
lypus. The  blades  mosl  necessarily  have  a  certain 
breadth;  for,  when  thej  are  loo  email,  tbey  cannot  pro- 

perlj  take  bold  of  and  twist  the  tumour.    When  the  han- 
i. it  her  lung,   the   instrument  may   be  more 

firmly  dosed,  ami  more  conveniently  twisted. 

Derail]   deemed  of  importance  to  take  hold  of 

the  polypus  with  the  forceps  close  to  its  root ;  and  in- 


deed, when  this  rule  is  observed,  the  whole  of  the  po 
lypus,  together  with  its  root,  is  commonly  extracted, 
and  there  is  less  reason  to  apprehend  hemorrhage, 
which  is  naturally  more  profuse  when  the  polypus  is 
broken  at  the  thick,  middle  portion  of  its  body.  It  is 
also  a  rule  frequently  easy  of  observance,  especially 
when  the  polypus  is  not  too  large.  Willi  respect  to 
common  fleshy  or  gelatinous  polypi,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  they  usually  originate  from  between 
the  upper  and  lower  turbinated  bones,  on  the  side  of 
the  antrum  ;  and  the  best  plan  is,  first  to  endeavour  to 
ascertain  with  a  probe  the  precise  situation  of  the  pe- 
dicle, which  the  forceps,  guided  by  the  probe,  will  then 
more  readily  grasp.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  the  growth  of  a  gelatinous  polypus  from 
the  septum  narium  ;  a  fact  highly  worthy  of  the  prac- 
titioners recollection.  In  many  instances,  tiie  tumour  is 
so  large,  and  the  nostril  so  completely  occupied  by  it, 
that  its  root  can  neither  be  felt,  nor  taken  hold  of  with 
forceps.  The  polypus  should  then  be  grasped  as  high 
as  possible.  The  consequences  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
tumour  sometimes  gives  way  at  its  root,  though  it  be  only 
taken  hold  of  at  its  anterior  part;  and,  iu  other  cases, 
breaks  where  it  is  grasped,  a  portion  being  left  behind, 
and  a  profuse  hemorrhage  ensuing.  This  is,  however, 
void  of  danger,  if  the  surgeon  does  not  waste  time  in 
endeavouring  to  suppress  the  effusion  of  blood  ;  but 
immediately  introduces  the  forceps  again,  grasps  the 
remnant  piece,  and  extracts  it.  The  most  infallible  me- 
thod of  diminishing  the  bleeding,  is  to  extract  what. 
remains  behind  at  its  root.  In  this  way  a  large  polypus 
is  frequently  extracted,  piecemeal,  without  any  particu- 
lar loss  of  blood. 

After  the  polypus  has  been  propelled  as  far  forwards, 
into  the  nostrils  as  it  can  be,  by  blowing  strongly  through 
the  nose,  and  the  place  of  its  root  fell  wilh  a  probe,  its 
anterior  part  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  wilh  a  small  pair 
of  common  forceps  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  is  to  be 
drawn  gradually  and  slowly  out,  to  make  room  for  the 
introduction  of  the  polypus-forceps  into  the  nostril. 
The  more  slowly  we  proceed  in  this  manoeuvre,  the  more 
the  polypus  is  elongated,  the  narrower  it  becomes,  the 
greater  is  the  space  in  the  nostril  for  the  introduction 
of  the  polypus-forceps,  and  the  higher  can  this  instru- 
ment grasp  the  tumour.  Afler  the  root  of  the  polypus 
has  been  taken  hold  of  with  the  polypus-forceps,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  alter  the  tumour  has  been  grasped 
with  the  latter  forceps  as  high  as  possible,  it  is  to  be  twist- 
ed slowly  round,  and  at  the  same  time  pulled  outwards 
till  it  breaks.  When  the  body  of  the  polypus,  and  not 
the  root,  is  grasped,  it  is  a  very  important  maxim,  rather 
to  twist  the  instrument  than  pull  it,  and  thus,  rather  to 
writhe  the  polypus  off  than  to  drag  it  out.  The  longer 
and  more  slowly  the  poly pus-foiceps  is  twisted,  the  more 
the  pari  where  the  excrescence  separates  is  bruised,  the 
less  is  the  danger  of  hemorrhage,  and  the  more  certainly 
does  the  tumour  break  at  its  thinnest  part  or  toot.  When 
the  extraction  is  done  with  violence  and  celerity,  only 
a  piece  is  usually  brought  away,  and  we  run  hazard  of 
occasioning  a  copious  bleeding.  Sir  A.  Cooper  recom- 
mends tearing  polypi  from  their  attachment  with  a  sud- 
den jerk,  as  the  most  likely  mode  to  bring  away  the 
whole  of  the  root,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  Schneide- 
rian  membtane  and  bone,  so  as  to  hinder  a  relapse;  a 
piece  of  advice,  however,  which  he  seems  to  intend  for 
cases  in  which  the  pedicle  is  grasped  by  the  forceps,  as 
it  ought  always  to  be  if  possible;  but  when  circum- 
stances oblige  the  surgeon  to  take  hold  of  any  other 
more  accessible  portion  of  the  tumour,  the  rule  of  slow- 
ly and  gradually  twisting  off  the  polypus,  instead  of 
using  a  sudden  jerk,  is  what  I  consider  the  most  likely 
method  of  extracting  the  tumour  in  a  mass. 

As  soon  as  the  polypus  has  given  way,  the  surgeon  is 
to  examine  whether  any  part  remains  behind.  When 
the  polypus  is  very  narrow  at  the  place  where  it  has 
been  broken,  and  the  patient  can  breathe  through  the 
nose  freely,  there  is  reason  to  presume,  that  the  poly- 
pus has  given  way  at  ils  root  and  that  none  continues 
behind.  The  finger,  if  it  can  be  introduced,  procures 
the  most  certain  information;  or  the  probe,  when  the 
finger  for  want  of  room  cannot  be  employed.  When  a 
piece  of  the  root  is  left,  it  is  best  to  introduce  the  for- 
ceps again,  under  the  guidance  of  the  finger  or  probe, 
and  thus  pinch  and  twist  off  the  remnant  of  the  disease 

Some  hemorrhage  always  follows  the  operation;  and 
by  many  writers  it  i>  represented  as  perilous  and  alarm 
iug.    But  this  is  not  the  case  in  common  fleshy  gelati 
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nous  polypi,  which  are  not  furnished  with  large  vessels 
and  are  the  instances  in  which  the  operation  is  most 
proper.  Cases  are  met  with,  however,  in  which  the 
bleeding  is  really  serious;  and  therefore  the  Burgeon 
should  always  furnish  himself  before  the  operation  with 
the  most  effectual  means  lor  its  suppression.  The  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhage  may  always  lie  lessened,  as  was  be- 
fore mentioned,  by  slowly  twisting  the  polypus  at  its 
root,  in  preference  to  pulling  it  directly  out.  When  only 
a  portion  of  the  tumour  has  been  extracted,  the  surest 
mode  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood  is  to  extract  the 
remaining  part  without  delay.  After  the  polypus  lias 
given  way  at  ils  root,  if  the  bleeding  should  still  be  pro- 
fuse, ice-cold  water  or  strong  brandy  may  be  sucked  or 
injected  into  the  nose.  These  applications  mostly  prove 
effectual.  If  the  hemorrhage  should  still  prevail,  it  may 
always  he  checked  with  certainly,  how  copious  soever 
it  may  be,  in  the  following  manner.  Roll n  considerable 
piece  of  lint  as  fast  as  possible  round  the  extremity  of 
a  probe;  wet  it  completely  through  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  ;  introduce  it  into  the  nos- 
tril, and  press  it  as  strongly  as  possible  against  the  part 
whence  the  blood  issues.  When  the  nostril  is  very 
much  dilated,  the  fingers  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
With  more  advantage  than  the  probe.  The  point  from 
which  the  blood  is  effused  may  easily  be  ascertained 
by  pressing  the  finger  on  various  points.  As  soon  as 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fin- 
ger is  on  the  situation  of  the  hemorrhage. 

When  this  method  fails,  a  piece  of  catgut  may  be  in- 
troduced into  the  nostril,  and,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  for- 
ceps, be  brought  out  of  the  mouth.  A  roll  of  lint  is 
then  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  drawn  through  the  mouth 
into  the  nose;  thus  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  nos- 
tril may  be  stopped  up.  Then  the  nostril  in  front  is  to 
be  filled  with  lint. 

Sometimes  the  greatest  part  of  the  polypus  extends 
backwards,  hanging  down  behind  the  palatum  molle  to- 
wards the  pharynx.  If  there  should  be  but  little  of  the 
polypus  visible  in  the  nostril,  its  extraction  must  be  per- 
formed backwards,  in  the  throat.  This  is  usually  done 
with  a  pair  of  curved  polypus  forceps,  which  are  to  be 
introduced  through  the  mouth,  in  order  to  seize  and 
tear  off  the  tumour  as  high  as  possible  above  the  soft 
palate.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  or  else  a  vomiting  is  produced  which  dis- 
turbs the  operation.  When  the  polypus  cannot  be  pro- 
perly taken  hold  of,  some  surgeons  divide  the  soft  pa- 
late. But  this  can  hardly  ever  be  necessary.  As  by 
this  mode,  the  polypus  is  not  twisted,  but  pulled  away, 
the  hemorrhage  is,  in  general,  rather  copious.  If  a 
fragment  of  the  tumour  should  remain  behind,  it  may 
commonly  be  extracted  through  the  nose. 

Some  recommend  for  the  extraction  of  polypi  in  the 
throat,  a  ring,  consisting  of  two  semicircular  portions, 
with  a  kind  of  groove  externally,  which  are  capable  of 
being  opened  and  shut,  by  being  fixed  on  the  ends  of 
an  instrument,  constructed  like  forceps.  A  ligature  is 
to  be  placed  round  the  ring,  and  its  end  is  to  be  brought 
to  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  and  held  with  it  in  the 
hand.  The  instrument  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
mouth,  under  the  polypus,  and  expanded  as  much  as 
the  size  of  the  tumour  requires.  Ils  ring  is  then  to  be 
carried  upwards,  over  the  polypus,  so  as  to  embrace  it; 
and  afterward  is  to  be  shut,  whereby  the  noose,  after 
being  carried  upwaids  is  disengaged  from  the  ring.  The 
noose  is  to  be  pushed  as  high  as  possible  over  the  tumour 
by  means  of  forceps,  and  the  extremity  of  the  pack- 
thread is  then  to  he  drawn,  so  as  to  apply  the  noose 
tightly  round  the  polypus.  When  this  is  done,  the  ring 
of  the  instrument  is  to  be  turned  round,  firmly  closed, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  polypus,  on  the  noose,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  packthread  is  to  lie  between  two 
little  pegs,  made  for  the  purpose,  at  the  ends  of  the  ring. 
On  drawing  the  packthread  firmly,  and  pressing  the  in- 
strument at  the  same  time  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it 
act  like  a  lever,  the  polypus,  in  general,  easily  breaks. 
Another  peg  projects  in  the  direction  of  the  ring,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  ligature  from  insinuating  itself  with- 
in the  circle. — (See  Theden's  Bemerk.  part  2;  and 
plait  6,  fig.  1,  in  Hichter's  .tvfungxgr.) 

This  instrument  is  at  present  rarely  or  never  em- 
ployed, and  Richter,  who  sets  down  itsttse  as  attended 
with  difficulty,  recommends  the  extraction  to  be  per- 
formed with  forceps  through  the  mouth.  When  the 
tumour  cannot  be  drawn  completely  out  without  con- 
siderable force,  a  spatula  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 


mouth,  and  to  be  carried  as  high  as  possible  oehind  the 
polypus,  in  order  to  press  it  down  lownuls  the  loot  of 
the  tongue.  When  the  tumour  is  now  toiribly  pulled 
out  vvilii  the  forceps,  it  usually  given  way. 

When  the  polypus  is  situated  partly  in  the  throat 
and  partly  in  the  nostril,  it  admits  ot  Ik  mg  <  gtractod  in 
the  same  way,  through  the  mouth;  but  its  anterior 
pari  often  continues  attached,  and  must  afterward  lie 
separately  removed  through  the  nostril.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently advisable  to  twist  off  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
polypus  first,  by  which  the  mass  in  the  throat  is  often 
rendered  so  loose,  that  it  can  be  easily  extracted 
Whenever  it  is  conjectured  thai  the  polypus  will  coma 
away  in  two  pieces,  it  is  always  preferable  liisi  to  ei 
tract  the  part  In  the  nostril,  ami  afterward  thai  In  the 
throat;  because  the  separation  of  the  last  Is  Constantly 
productive  of  more  bleeding  than  the  removal  of  the 
first.  Sometimes  the  following  plan  succeeds  in  de- 
taching the  whole  polypus  at  once.  Both  the  pan  in 
the  nostril,  and  that  in  the  throat  are  lo  be  firmly  taken 
hold  of  with  forceps,  and  drawn  at  first  gently,  and 
then  more  forcibly,  backwards  and  forwards.  By  such 
repeated  movements,  the  root  is  not  unfrequently 
broken,  and  the  whole  polypus  brought  away  fioin  the 
mouth. 

Frequently  the  polypus  grows  again.  Policy  re- 
quires that  the  patient  should  be  apprized  of  this 
beforehand.  Some  of  the  root  remaining  behind  may 
often  be  a  cause  of  the  relapse.  Hence,  after  the  ope- 
ration, the  surgeon  should  carefully  examine  the  part 
at  which  the  root  of  the  polypus  was  situated,  and  se- 
parate and  twist  off  most  diligently  with  the  forceps 
any  fragments  that  may  still  continue  attached.  Or 
if,  in  the  operation  itself,  the  root  can  be  grasped  with 
the  forceps,  it  may  be  torn  away  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
as  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  bringing  away  with  the  root  the  portion  of 
Schneiderian  membrane  and  even  bone  from  which 
the  tumour  originates,  so  as  to  prevent  its  growing 
again.  The  recurrence  of  the  disease,  however,  may 
arise  from  other  causes.  The  tumour  is  occasionally 
reproduced  after  it  has  been  extracted  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner;  and,  doubtless,  this  circumstance  is 
sometimes  owing  to  the  continued  agency  of  constitu- 
tional causes,  which  so  often  remain  undiscovered  and 
unremoved.  Sometimes  also,  the  recurrence  of  the 
disease  is  owing  to  a  local  morbid  affection  of  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  or  of  the  bones  situated  be- 
neath ;he  root  of  the  polypus.  Richter,  in  this  case, 
approves  of  the  cautery ;  but  few  English  surgeons  will 
coincide  with  him.  The  polypus,  sometimes  observed 
subseqiently  to  the  operation,  is  frequently  not,  in  fact, 
a  new  substance,  but  only  a  part  of  the  original  tumour, 
not  previously  noticed  by  the  surgeon.  Sometimes  it 
occurs,  that  a  smaller  and  a  larger  polypus  are  found 
in  the  lose  at  the  same  time.  The  larger  one  is  ex- 
tracted while  the  other  remains  undiscovered;  and, 
when  it  has  increased  in  magnitude,  it  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken "or  a  reproduction  of  the  one  previously  extir- 
pated.—(See  Jinfangsgr.  der  Wvndarzn.  b.  1,  k.  21.) 

Ligtture.  The  hemorrhage  that  has  occasionally 
arisen  from  attempts  to  extract  certain  polypi,  and  more 
especially  from  the  imperfect  removal  of  them  in  this 
manner,  led  to  the  proposal  of  extirpating  them  with  a 
ligature.  The  plan  is,  to  tie  the  root  of  the  tumour,  by 
which  means  the  polypus  is  thrown  into  the  state  of 
sphaceus,  and  at  length  becomes  detached.  Many 
instruments  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose,  but 
Levrei's  double  cannula  seems  to  be  the  best.  Through 
this  a  silver  wire  is  to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  form  a 
noose  at  the  upper  end  of  the  instrument,  proportioned 
in  size  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tumour,  situated  in 
the  nostril.  The  two  ends  of  the  wire  are  to  hang  out 
of  the  [wo  lower  apertures  of  the  double  cannula:  and 
one  of  them  is  to  be  fastened  to  a  small  ring  on  its  own 
side  of  the  instrument.  The  other  is  to  remain  loose. 
The  wire  must  be  made  of  the  purest  silver,  and  outrh 
to  be  as  flexible  as  possible,  that  it  may  not  readily 
break.  It  must  also  not  be  too  thin,  lest  it  cut  through 
the  root  of  the  polypus.  The  cannula  is  to  be  some- 
what less  than  five  inches  long.  By  the  assistance  of 
this  cannula,  the  noose  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  nose, 
and  put  round  the  polypus.  But  as  the  cannula,  which 
is  usually  constructed  of  silver,  is  straight  and  inflexible, 
while  the  inner  surface  of  the  nostril  is  preternaturally 
arched,  especially  when  much  distended  by  the  polypus, 
its  introduction  must  be  attended  with  considerable 
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difficulty.    In  fact,   it   ran   seldom  be  introduced  as 
d.  eulj  »»  Hie  root  hi  the  polypus. 
'I'h". ■  i...  iplled  in  the  following  manner. 

to  be  taken  bold  of  with  the  forceps, 
and  drawn  a  little  oul  ol  llie  nose.    The  doom  is  then 
ried  ovet  the  forceps  and  polypus,  into  the  nos- 
tril,  in  order  to  carry  It  aa  higl  Itlsneces- 
•ary  not  to  push  the  cannula  straight  foiwards  Into  ihe 

ive  it  from  one  side  of  the  polypus  to 

The  moredeeply  the  instrument  has  entered 

i  the  wire  must 

be  drawn  oul  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  cannula,  so 

,  which  otherwise  might  stop 

in  the  nostril,  and  nol  be  i  arried  sufficiently  high.  The 
elasticity  oi  the  tilvet  wire  tends  to  raise  it  over  the 
polj  pus,  and  hence  li  It  more  easi  of  application  than 

a  n ■  flaccid  kind  ol  ligature.    When  there  is  cause 

to i  in  l*-,  thai  i  ik'  polypus  la  complicated  with  adhe- 
sions, they  musi  be  previously  broken  in  the  way  al- 
ready mentioned. 

baa  been  introduced  as  deeply 
as  possible,  the  loose  ei iltyoftbe  wire  is  to  be 

drawl I  of  the  lower  aperture  of  the  cannula,  and 

rolled  round  the  ring  on  thai  side  of  the  instrument. 
Thus  the  rool  ol  the  polypus  is  constricted.    The  wire 

inns i  be  pulled  too  forcibly,  nor  yet  too  feebly.    In 

the  flrsi  i  Irtumstance,  u  readily  cuts  through  the  root 
of  the  polypus ;  In  the  second,  greal  tumefaction  of  the 
i  many  inconveniences  arise,  which  a 
tenser  state  of  the  wire  prevents.  As  the  noose  gra- 
dually makes  a  furrow,  where  it  surrounds  the  poly- 
pus, ii  grows  slack  alter  a  short  lime,  and  no  longer 
constricts  the  tumour.  One  end  ofthe  wire,  therefore, 
i-  to  be  daily  unfastened,  and  drawn  more  tightly. 
The  more  tense  it  is  kept,  the  sooner  the  separation  of 
the  polypus  is  brought  about  Hence,  when  it  is  par 
tn  iil.nly  Indicated  lo  produce  a  speedy  detachment  of 
the  polypus,  the  wire  should  be  tightened  at  least  once 
a  da] 

In  ilns  manner  the  cannula  is  to  remain  in  the  nose, 
until  the  noose  Is  detached  together  with  the  polypus. 
There  la  anoihei  mi  thud  of  tying  the  tumour,  without 

leaving  the  cannula  in  the  nose.     After  the  1 86  lias 

been  Introduced  as  far  as  possible  into  the  nostril,  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  me  to  he  twisted  round  the  two 
rings,  and  the  cannula  is  to  be  turned  round  a  couple 
Tin-  wire  is  then  lo  be  unfastened  from  the 
rings,  and  the  cannula  withdrawn.  In  this  way,  the 
made  to  embrace  the  polypus,  round  which  it 
remains  flrmly  applied.  Winn  it  is  wished  to  produce 
agreatet  constriction,  the  cannula  is  again  introduced 
into  ihe  nose,  Hie  ends  ol  ihe  wire  fastened  to  the  i  in 
ami  the  Instrument  turned  round  again;  after  which  it 
is  taken  away  as  before. 

When  the  tumour  has  begun  lo  slough,  and  a  fetid 
discharge  has  commenced,  a  solution  of  alum,  or  of 
Chloride  of  lime  or  soda  should  be  repeatedly  injected 
Into  the  nostril  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness';  and  imme- 
diately the  dead  mass  Is  sufficiently  loose  it  should  be 
re veil. 

Although  the  ligature  has  been  very  much  praised  by 
some  ofthe  moderns,  it  is  attended  with  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  use  of  for- 
ceps is  iiiiiiuielv  preferable.  Hemorrhage  is  the  only 
Inconvenience  fot  which  extraction  is  abandoned  for 
the  employment  ofthe  ligature.  But  this  is  much  less 
dangerous  than  is  represented.  The  inconveniences  of 
the  ligature  are  far  more  serious  and  numerous.  The 
cine  bj  ihe  ligature  is  always  accomplished  with  much 
leas  expedition  than  that  by  extraction.  When  the 
ii  a  sice  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
nostril,  it  is  generally  impracticable  to  introduce  the 
lent  depth.  The  figure  of  the  polvpus 
renders  it  almost  impossible  to  tie  its  root;  for,  com- 
monly, the  turnout  expands  very  much  before  and  be- 
hind, and  the  wire  must  be  brought  over  the  posterior 
part  ofthe  poll  pus  en  ||  can  be  applied  to  ils  root,     in 

general  also,  the  noose  only  Includes  the  front  part  of 
the  polypus,  while  the  rool  ami  back  portion  remain 
untied,  and  consequently  are  nol  destroyed. 

ii  as  the  noose  is  drawn  tight,  not  only  the 

polypus  Inflames,  bur  the  whole  extenl  of  the  Schnei- 

derian  membrane    The  rain  and  Inflammation  fre- 

.  (tend  even  to  distant  parts,  as  the  throat 

ended  "  Ith  a  great  deal  of  fever. 

When  the  polypus  is  tied,  it  swells  very  much,  and 
ill  the  complaints  which  it  previously  caused  are  exas- 


perated. But,  In  particular,  the  part  situated  in  the 
throat  sometimes  obstruent  deglutition  and  respiration 
in  such  a  degree,  that  prompt  relief  becomes  necessary ; 
and  one  ofthe  best  plans  for  affording  it  is,  to  make  a 
few  punctures  in  the  tumour. 

The  wire  sometimes  breaks  off"  close  to  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  cannula,  in  consequence  of  being  twisted 
somuch,  and  thus  the  progress  of  the  cure  is  interrupted. 
A  new  wire  may  be  introduced;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  it  exactly  in  the  situation  ofthe  other.  A  fresh 
place  is  commonly  tied,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing 
as  commencing  the  cure  anew. 

After  enumerating  so  many  inconveniences  of  the 
ligature,  as  a  means  of  curing  nasal  polypi,  I  shall  only 
remark,  that  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  plan  should 
now  be  hardly  ever  adopted  by  any  good  surgeons  in 
this  country.  Among  other  authorities,  1  may  cite 
thai  ol  Sir  A.Cooper,  who  has  tried  the  ligature  un- 
availingly,  and  pronounces  its  application  to  these 
cases  to  he  decidedly  unadvisable. 

Caustics.  The  cautery,  formerly  recommended  for 
Hie  run- of  ihe  polypus  nasi,  is  now  entirely  rejected, 
and  indeed,  in  the  manner  it  was  customary  to  use  it, 
little  good  could  be  done.  It  was  applied  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  tumour  in  the  nostril,  and  its  em- 
ployment was  repeated  every  time  the  slough  separated, 
lis  operation  could  naturally  be  but  of  small  extent,  aa 
it  only  came  into  contact  with  a  trivial  portion  of  the 
polypus.  Its  irritation  augmented  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  excrescence,  and  accelerated  its  growth; 
while  as  much  ofthe  tumour  was  reproduced,  ere  the 
slough  separated,  as  was  destroyed ;  and  the  design  of 
completely  extirpating  the  disease  in  this  way  seldom 
or  never  proved  successful. 

There  are  some  nasal  polypi  much  disposed  lo  pro- 
fuse bleeding.  Touching  them  in  the  gentlest  manner, 
and  every  trivial  concussion  of  the  body,  give  rise  to 
hemorrhage.  The  patient  is  exceedingly  debilitated  by 
repeated  loss  of  blood ;  his  countenance  is  pallid  ;  his 
feet  swollen;  he  is  affected  with  hectic  fever;  and 
faints  whenever  any  considerable  bleeding  arises. 
Doubtless,  extraction  in  this  case  is  a  very  precarious 
method,  as  Ihe  patient  is  so  circumstanced,  that  any 
copious  effusion  of  blood  must  be  highly  perilous. 
Sometimes  the  polypus  is  at  the  same  time  so  large, 
and  the  nostril  so  completely  occupied  and  distended, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  a  ligature.  Such  is  the 
only  case  in  which  even  Richter  sanctions  the  use  of 
the  cautery. 

in  employing  the  cautery  (says  the  latter  author), 
the  object  is  not  to  effect,  by  its  direct  agency,  a  sud- 
den destruction  of  the  polypus;  but  to  excite  such  an 
Inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  whole  of  it,  as 
shall  lead  to  this  event.  To  fulfil  this  purpose,  a  com- 
mon trocar,  three  inches  long,  may  be  used.  The  can- 
nula ought  to  be  two  inches  shorter  than  the  trocar 
whereby  the  latter  may  protrude  from  it  so  far;  and  it 
should  be  constructed  with  a  handle.  The  cannula 
should  be  made  wider  than  it  is  in  common,  so  as  to 
allow  the  trocar  to  be  introduced  and  withdrawn  with 
facility.  It  is  to  be  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of 
wet  linen,  and  applied  to  the  polypus.  The  red-hot 
trocar  is  then  lo  be  pushed  into  the  tumour  as  far  as 
the  cannula  will  allow,  which  is,  of  course,  two  inches. 
When  the  patient  entertains  a  dread  of  the  actual 
cautery,  Richter  recommends  the  introduction  of  a 
tent  ofthe  emplastrum  canthariduni,  or  a  tent  smeared 
with  butter  of  antimony,  into  the  punctuie  of  the  un- 
healed trocar,  and  as  soon  as  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  emollient  and  detergent  lotionsare  to  be  injected. 
— {Rirhter's  Avfongsgr.)  In  England,  actual  and  po- 
tential cauteries  are  never  used  for  the  destruction  of 
common  nasal  polypi ;  but  red  projections,  not  of  a 
polypous  nature,  sometimes  noticed  within  the  nos- 
trils of  children,  Sir  A.  Cooper  cures  by  touching 
them  with  a  bougie  armed  with  the  argentum  nitra- 
tum.  The  cysts  of  the  hydatid  polypus  the  same  gen- 
tleman also  destroys,  by  applying  the  muriate  of  anti- 
mony to  them  with  a  camel-hair  pencil. 

Excision.  In  the  treatment  of  the  polypus,  the  use 
of  cutting  instruments  has  always  been  reprobated, 
because  they  usually  occasion  a  profuse  hemorrhage, 
and  can  hardly  ever  be  passed  without  mischief  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  nose  to  divide  the  root  of  the 
tumour.  Yet  there  are  instances  in  which  their  use 
might  be  productive  of  advantage.  The  anterior  part 
of  the  polypus,  situated  in  the  nostril,  is  sometimes  so 
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£,« ,T»  ,■  rd'  Vhat  lt,s  utter,y  impracticable  to  intro- 
duce the  (orceps  for  the  performance  of  extraction,  or 
the  cannula  for  the  application  of  the  ligature.  In 
such  a  case,  it  might  be  a  judicious  step  to  cut  off  the 
Iroiit  of  the  polypus,  with  a  sharp  instrument  of  a  suit- 
able shape,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  use  of  the 
ligature  or  forceps. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  sometimes  removes  polypi  by  dividing 
their  pedicle  with  a  pair  of  probe-pointed  scissors  ;  but 
his  experience  has  taught  him  that  the  disease,  when 
thus  extirpated,  is  more  likely  to  return  than  when 
cured  by  extraction.  When  a  polypus  is  very  large, 
and  the  pedicle  grows  from  the  side  of  the  antrum,  he 
also  sometimes  cuts  through  the  root  with  a  pair  of 
curved  scissors,  and  presses  down  the  polypus  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth  with  his  finger,  from  over  the  ve- 
lum pendulum  palati,  and  thus  removes  it.  He  has 
never  seen  danger  or  difficulty  arise  from  the  plan,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  known  it  answer  in  several  in- 
stances, in  which  the  forceps  had  been  employed 
through  the  nostrils  in  vain.— (Lectures,  <S-c.  vol.  2,  ». 
352.)  ' 

Mr.  Whately,  after  failing  in  several  attempts  to 
extract  and  tie  a  considerable  polypus  of  the  nose,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  it  out.  He  used  "  a  narrow,  straight 
bistoury,  with  a  probe  point,  having  a  sheath  fixed  upon 
its  edge,  by  a  screw  put  into  a  hole  in  the  handle.  An 
eye  was  made  at  its  point,  to  receive  one  end  of  a 
thread  intended  to  be  passed  round  the  polypus,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  the  knife  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tumour.  There  was  also  a  contrivance  by  which  the 
knife  could  be  unsheathed  at  its  extremity,  the  length 
of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  was  done  by 
means  of  the  screw,  which  might  be  fixed  in  another 
hole,  by  drawing  back  the  sheath.  By  exposing  such 
a  length  of  edge  only,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  nose 
were  defended  from  the  danger  of  being  wounded." 
Whoever  wishes  a  particular  account  of  the  manner 
of  using  the  instrument,  must  consult  Mr.  Whately's 
Cases  of  two  extraordinary  Polypi,  <$-c.  1805. 

In  the  polypus  which  arises  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  Schneiderian  membrane,  external  astringent  appli- 
cations may  be  first  tried;  such  as  ice-cold  water,  so- 
lutions of  acelate  of  lead,  alum,  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia, &c.  These  remedies  (says  Richter)  commonly 
lessen  it,  and  frequently,  when  it  is  not  very  large,  ac- 
complish its  entire  removal.  If  this  should  not  hap- 
pen, there  is  no  reason  against  putting  a  ligature  round 
it.  Here,  also,  we  may  venture  to  employ  a  cutting  in- 
strument, if  it  be  in  our  power  to  do  so  ;  which,  as  far 
as  my  ex  perience  goes,  will  very  rarely  be  the  case.  But 
the  practice  of  extraction  is  here  prohibited.  A  strong 
solution  of  alum,  introduced  into  the  nostril  with  a 
dossil  of  lint,  will  also  remove  the  hydatid  polypus  of 
young  persons,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  explained. 
These  polypi  he  compares  to  wet  bladders  hanging 
within  the  nose  :  they  are  not  attended  with  pain, 
though  with  the  inconvenience  of  obstruction.  When 
pressed  with  the  forceps  they  burst,  and  discharge  a 
fluid  resembling  mucus.  The  nose  may  be  frequently 
cleared  of  them  by  instruments ;  but  they  are  always 
regenerated.  Whether  astringents  will  cure  them  per- 
manently, he  cannot  say  positively.— (Lectures,  <$-c. 
vol.  2,  p.  353.) 

POLYPI   or  THE   UTERUS. 

Polypi  of  the  uterus  are  of  three  kinds,  in  respect  of 
situation :  they  grow  either  from  the  fundus,  the  in- 
side of  the  cervix,  or  the  lower  edge  of  the  os  uteri. 
The  first  case  is  the  most  frequent;  the  last  the  most 
uncommon.  Polypi  of  the  uterus  are  of  a  pyriform 
shape,  and  have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably of  that  species  which  is  denominated  fleshy, 
hardly  ever  being  scirrhous,  cancerous,  or  ulcerated. 
Sometimes  they  contain  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid,  re- 
sembling mucus  or  lymph.  They  originate  under  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  still  covers  them ;  a  circum- 
stance in  which  they  differ  from  sarcoma  and  stea- 
toma  of  the  uterus,  which  are  situated  in  its  sub- 
Btance,  or  on  its  external  surface. 

A  polvpus  of  the  fundus  uteri  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
tect m  its  incipient  state.  While  small,  it  produces 
not  the  smallest  perceptible  change  in  the  organs  of 
generation  As  it  enlarges,  it  distends  the  uterus, 
Ind  often  excites  a  suspicion  of  pregnancy  which, 
however,  an  attentive  inquiry  soon  dispels.  The 
s weMn§of  the  abdomen  does  not  take  place  in  the  de- 


gree and  space  of  time  which  it  does  in  pregnancy  , 
the  menstrual  discharge  generally  continue*,  though 
often  Irregulai  and  profuse;  the  breasts  di i  become 

full;  and,  in  Ihe  progress  of  the  case,  no  ion   i-  lo 

be  Kit  While  the  polypus  lies  in  the  uterus,  us  growth 
is  slow.  At  this  early  period,  it  frequently  occasion! 
profuse  bleeding.  Women  afflicted  with  tbi 
are  seldom  pregnant,  and  when  they  are  so,  a  miscar- 
riage mostly  follows.  However,  they  nometlmei  bold 
out  till  the  end  of  the  regular  time,  and  the  labour  is 
easy  and  safe.  Levret,  Bach,  and  Jorg  have  recorded 
cases,  in  which  the  foetus  reached  its  full  term.  In 
Bach's  case,  the  placenta  was  attached  to  the  polypus ; 
a  fact,  I  should  think,  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  all 
doubt  about  the  vascularity  of  uterine  polypi. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  case  is  more  per- 
plexing; the  catamenia  disappear,  and  other  marks  of 
pregnancy  are  present,  such  as  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
enlargement  of  the  breasts.  By  degrees  the  uterus, 
and  sometimes  even  the  abdomen,  is  distended.  The 
cervical  portion  of  the  uterus  is  shortened,  and  be- 
comes thick  and  tumid,  but,  instead  of  the  softness 
peculiar  lo  pregnancy,  it  retains  a  solid  feel.  A  sen- 
sation of  weight  about  the  genitals,  and  of  bearing 
down,  is  also  experienced :  frequently  the  bowels  are 
constipated,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine. 
—(Mayer,  De  Polypis  Uteri,  Bcrolini,  1821.) 

As  the  polypus  increases,  it  expands  the  os  uteri,  and 
at  length  protrudes  into  the  vagina.  This  change  hap- 
pens sooner  or  later,  according  as  Ihe  polypus  is  at- 
tached to  the  cervix  or  the  fundus  uteri;  for,  in  the 
first  case,  the  polypus  generally  protrudes  when  it  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  finger,  but,  in  the  second,  it  may 
remain  in  the  uterus  several  years,  and  be  as  large  as 
a  child's  head  before  its  protrusion  commences.  The 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  by  the  swelling  is  also  mostly 
attended  with  a  discharge  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood, 
and  sometimes  with  dangerously  profuse  bleeding. 
The  protrusion  happens  either  suddenly  from  an  acci 
dental  concussion  of  the  body,  or  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally, attended  with  pains  similar  to  those  of  labour. 
As  soon  as  it  has  arrived  in  the  vagina,  and  is  no 
longer  confined  and  compressed  by  the  uterus,  it  be- 
gins to  grow  more  rapidly,  and  gives  rise  to  far  more 
troublesome  complaints ;  for  it  presses  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  seriously  disturbs  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine  and  feces.  Bui,  in  particular,  it  causes  repeated 
and  profuse  hemorrhages,  which  weaken  the  patient 
exceedingly,  and  often  bring  her  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  The  root  of  the  polypus  is  situated  in  the  os 
uteri,  and  is  there  so  compressed,  that  the  blood  in  the 
tumour  is  prevented  from  returning  through  the  veins; 
consequently,  all  the  vessels  become  turgid,  and  the 
above  effusions  of  blood  are  the  result.  Though  they 
generally  cease  spontaneously,  the  least  circumstances 
cause  their  recurrence  ;  such  as  slight  concussions  of 
the  body  in  riding,  walking,  &c.  In  the  mean  while,  a 
quantity  of  mucous  and  aqueous  fluid  is  voided,  by 
which  the  patient's  strength  is  more  reduced ;  and  at 
length  heciic  fever  and  anasarca  come  on.  The  poly- 
pus, the  source  of  the  bloody  and  mucous  discharge,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  patient's  illness,  is  frequently  misun- 
derstood, and  the  case  is  really  attended  with  great 
danger,  from  its  nature  not  being  comprehended  by 
the  practitioner:  so  necessary  is  it.  in  cases  of  preter- 
natural discharge  from  the  uterus,  always  to  examine 
with  the  finger,  per  vaginam. 

At  length,  after  the  polypus  has  been  some  time  in 
the  vagina,  it  begins  to  protrude  externally.  This 
happens  gradually  or  suddenly  from  some  effort  or  con- 
cussion of  the  body.  Additional  grievances  are  now 
excited.  As  the  polypus  cannot  descend  so  low,  with- 
out dragging  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  downwards  with 
it,  and  occasioning  a  prolapsus  of  this  organ,  the  pa- 
tient, in  walking  or  standing,  commonly  experiences  a 
very  painful  sense  of  dragging  or  stretching  in  the 
pelvis.  As  the  bladder  and  ureters  are  also  forced  into 
a  deranged  position,  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  is 
more  cr  less  disturbed,  or  rendered  difficult.  Lastly, 
the  dribbling  of  the  urine  over  the  polypus,  and  the 
friction  which  the  part  accidentally  suffers,  frequently 
cause  it  to  inflame,  and  become  painful  and  ulcerated. 
A  polypus  situated  in  the  vagina,  or  protruding  from 
it  externally,  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  prolapsus 
uteri ;  an  error,  which,  though  not  difficult  to  avoid 
when  a  careful  examination  Is  made,  may  have  very 
perilous  consequences.    The  polypus  is  softer  and  less 
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HUlUl  lhan  the  uterus  in  the  stale  of  a  prolapsus. 

rolapsus  uteri,  In  which  this  viscua  ii 

ed   by  the  os  nncae.  al 

oi  which  ii  i-  plainly  perceptible.    In 

1  ••  polypua  may  occasionally  have  a 

i,  resembling  the  mouth  oi  the  womb,  but 

eas]  ol  discrimination  from  n.    A  probe  '  tan  be  passed 

deeply  Into  the  os  uteri;   but  not  to  into  ibis  other 

opening.     The  polypus  resembles  an  Inverted  pear; 

thai  Is,  n  i^  Lhii  keel   below,  ami  be 

thinner  up«  aids,    The  above  species  nf  the  prolapsus 

atari  Is  u «l  below,  and  gradually  Ini 

width  upwards.  The  Mien  uterus  may  easily  be 
back,  and  w  Inn  u  is  so,  Hie  patient  experiences 
relief.  The  polypua  doea  not  admit  of  being  pressed 
ha«k,  and,  during  an  attempt  to  do  this,  the  patient  is 
pul  u ch  Inconvenience.  A  probe  may  be  intro- 
duced by  the  side  ol  the  polypus  deeply  to  the  fundus 
hi.  n     VVbeti  passed  by  the  ildeof  the  fallen  uterus, 

it  is  sary n  itoppt  M  ai  i in  upper  pari  "i  the  vagina, 

w  in.  ii  has  Mink  don  n  «  mi  the  cervii  of  this  organ. 

A  polypua,  protruding  externally  from  the  vagina, 

may  be  much  more  easily  distinguished  from  a  perfect 

prolapsus  uteri,  without  Inversion.    The  oa  uteri  at 

KS  the  ineriis,  as  it  can  nut  only  he  felt, 

\  probe  may  be  passed  deeply  nun  Die  va- 
gina, along  the  aide  of  the  polypus;  but  not  so  bj  the 
sldeol  the  uterus,  foi  reasons eaay  of  comprehension. 
The  figure  of  the  tumour,  and  the  state  of  the  patient, 
on  an  efibrt  being  made  i"  reduce  ihe  protruded  pan, 
also  betray  lis  real  nature. 

Willi  i in-  exception  of  a  few  examples,  iii  which  an 
Inversion  •■!  the  uterus  is  caused  by  the  descent  of  a 
large  polypus  Into  the  vagina,  it  happens  only  in  wo- 
men who  have  been  recently  delivered,  and  has  gene- 
rally been  preceded  by  a  very  rapid  delivery,  or  the 
nti  "i  much  \  lolence  hi  the  extraction  of  the  pla- 
centa,   winir  the  Inverted  uterus  lies  in  the  vagina, 

Its  shape  is  broad  above  and  narrow  below;  whereas 

US  i-  thin  above,  and   broad  below.     Hence, 

iii  cases  "i  very  large  polypi  In  the  vagina,  the  os  uieri 

is  luii  little  dilated ;  while  It  is  extremely  distended  by 

the  incomplete  descent  of  the  Inverted  uterus  itself. 

Hera,  likewise,  the  reduction  of  the  part  is  attended 

with  lehei  ;  while  every  effort  to  push  back  a  polypus 

it  li r i< >ii  ol  all  the  complaints. 

When  the  inverted  uterus  hangs  out  of  the  vagina, 

its  iiL'nie.  like  thai  of  Ihe  polypus,  is  thin  upwaids  and 

broad  dots  nvi  ards  ;  and  like  the  latter  tumour,  has  no 

aperture  el  Its  lowest  part    An  attentive  observer, 

however,  will  easily  avoid  a  mistake.    The  inverted 

Uterus  Includes  a  circular  fold  at  its  upper  part,  next  to 

the  orifice  ol  the  vagina.    This  fold  is  nothing  less 

than  ihe  os  uteri  Itself,  through  which  the  body  of  this 
lies  descended.  There  is  nothing  of  this  bind 
to  he  fell  in  eases  of  polypi.  By  the  side  of  a  polypus 
the  finger  or  probe  may  pe  passed  deeply  Into  the  va- 
gina :  bill  not  so  by  lira  side  of  the  uterus.  The  root 
of  the  polypus  Is  In  ill  and  hard  to  the  touch  ;  the  upper 

thin  pan  or  the  uterus,  which  la  hollow,  has  a  soft, 
flabby  feel.    Useful  llghl  Is  also  generally  thrown  on 

the  Base  b|  the  eomi i  occasional  cause  of  prolapsus 

uteri  Willi   inversion.     The  symptoms  ol  a  complete 

Inversion  are  a  red,  fleshy  tumour,  as  large  as  a  fist  or 
a  child's  head,  protruding  from  the  genitals,  with  vio- 
lent pains,  ami  profuse  hemorrhage, often  causing  syn- 
il  v  ulslons,  and  death.  The  uterus  feels  rough, 
elastic,  and  painful;  the  uterine  tumour  ordinarily 
fell  above  the  pubea  ta  wanting ;  the  inversion,  though 
with  difficulty,  maybe  returned.  On  the  other  hand. 
a  polypus  i-  Insensible,  hard,  and  smooth;  it  may  he 
returned  Into  the  vagina  with  considerable  pain,  but  is 
immediatelj  expelled  again,  On  the  inverted  uterus 
the  mouths  nf  the  breeding  vessels  and  the  placenta,  or 
Its  insertion,  ma]  be  seen.—  Mayer,  see  Quar- 
terly Jtmrn.  of  Foreign  .I/../,  do!.  4,  r>.47t>.)  However, 
in  partieulni  cases  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult! 
and  the  observations  of  a  modern  writer  folly  prove 
that  it  la  always  difficult  ami  perhaps  sometimes  im- 
possible to  distinguish  a  partial  and  chronic  inversion 
Of  the  uterus  liom  a  polypus.—  (  IV  A"  wnhiim  on  /,,- 
V  the  History  of  the  successful  Ertt'r- 
■attsn  nf  that  Organ,  during  (As  Chronic  SI 

Land  1818;    ilso,  First  Lines 
■  :n7.i 

I  mler  I'i i >('<>-.  >r  Si,  hold.  iMnmr,  Mayer  has  had 
sever. il  npporlunities  of  seeing  chronic  incomplete  in- 


version, and  he  mentions  the  following  circumstances, 
in  addition  to  some  others  already  specified,  as  form- 
ing the  diagnosis  between  it  and  polypus.  Polypus 
not  unfrequently  occuis  in  women  who  are  barren; 
inversion  in  those  who  have  borne  children.  The 
symptoms  of  polypua,  commencing  with  disorder  of 
the  menses,  and  frequently  with  their  suppression,  in- 
crease i  onstanllv,  and  when  the  tumour  is  passing  into 
the  vagina,  are  'accompanied  with  pains  like  those  of 
labour.  On  the  contrary,  the  symptoms  of  inversion 
date  their  origin  from  the  time  of  delivery ;  tueiior- 
rhagia,  unusually  violent  pains,  and  excess  of  the 
lochia  in  quantity  and  duration,  succeeding  to  a  very 
rapid  labour,  or  to  a  rough  and  violent  extraction  of 
the  placenta.  In  cases  of  polypus,  a  discharge  of  mu- 
cous fluids,  mixed  with  blood  and  membranous  frag- 
ments, is  always  present,  occasionally  alternating  with 
copious  hemorrhage;  while,  in  examples  of  inversion, 
there  is,  in  fact,  an  excess  of  the  menses  ;  the  hemor- 
rhage appears  every  second  or  third  week,  is  very  to- 
pious  for  some  days,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  serous,  thin 
discharge,  as  clear  as  spring  water.  A  polypus  is  alto- 
gether insensible;  but  the  uterus,  however  its  sensibility 
may  be  lessened  by  the  duration  of  ihe  disease,  the 
effect  of  astringent  applications,  &c,  is  always  capable 
of  sensation  when  nently  scratched  with  the  nail. — 
'See  Mayer's  Work,  and  the  Quarterly  Journ.  of 
Fort  ign  Mi  d.  A-c.  vnl.  4,  p.  477.) 

In  cases  of  uterine  polypi,  situated  either  on  the 
inside  of  the  cervix,  or  at  the  margin  of  the  os  uteri, 
the  disease  is,  as  it  were,  from  its  commencement,  in 
the  vagina,  and  Ihe  tumour,  when  large,  produces  all 
the  complaints  attending  polypi  of  the  first  kind,  except 
frequent  profuse  bleedings.  These  seldom  occur,  and 
when  they  do,  are  slight,  because  the  root  of  the  poly- 
pus sutlers  no  constriction  in  the  os  uteri.  The  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  however,  is  more  profuse  than  when 
the  polypus  is  attached  to  the  fundus  uteri.  As  the 
tumour  descends  out  of  the  vagina,  it  occasions  a  pro- 
lapsus uteri  without  inversion,  in  addition  lo  the  other 
inconveniences.  Cases  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
polypi  of  the  uterus  are  detached  by  sphacelaiion,  and 
a  cure  is  thus  spontaneously  produced.  These  are 
facts  well  calculated  to  obviate  the  doubts  entertained 
by  Mayer  respecting  the  vascularity  of  tumours.  In- 
deed, the  mode  of  cure  by  ligature  can  only  he  explained 
by  its  interrupting  the  supply  of  blood  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  uterine  polypi,  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  extirpate  them  until  the  os 
uteri  is  sufficiently  dilated  lo  permit  the  application  of 
a  ligature  or  the  practice  of  excision.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  attacks  of  hemorrhage  are  to  be  checked  by 
strict  repose;  the  supine  posture;  small  doses  of 
opium;  mineral  acids,  particularly  the  phosphoric; 
alum;  and  cold  injections  of  vinegar.  When  these 
means  fail,  however,  and  the  hemorrhage  endangers 
life,  the  os  uteri  should  he  artificially  dilated  and  the 
polypus  immediately  removed.  Constipation  and  re- 
tention of  urine  may  also  sometimes  require  special 
attention,  before  the  os  uteri  has  become  dilated  enough 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour. — (Mayer.) 

According  to  the  latter  experienced  practitioner,  the 
best  period  for  undertaking  either  lo  tie  or  cut  away  a 
polypus  of  the  uterus,  is  soon  after  the  menses  or  after 
hemorrhage,  the  genitals  being  then  lax  and  the  flow 
of  hlood  to  them  diminished. 

Experience  proves  that  uterine  polypi,  when  once  ex 
tirpated,  have  not  that  propensity  to  be  reproduced 
which  those  of  the  nose  have.  Here,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, extraction  is  not  the  right  practice. 

For  the  extirpation  of  polypi  of  the  uterus,  all  the 
methods  mentioned  for  the  eradication  of  nasal  polypi 
have  been  proposed :  but  modern  practitioners  hardly 
ever  employ  more  than  two,  viz.  the  ligature  and  ex- 
cision. 

The  lisature  is  generally  the  most  proper  means  for 
extirpating  uterine  polypi,  and  is  here  much  more  easy 
of  application  than  in  the  nose.  Large  as  the  polypus 
maybe,  there  is  always  abundance  of  room  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  necessary  instruments.  The  polypus 
of  the  uterus  has  commonly  a  thinner  pedicle  than 
that  of  the  nose;  hence  its  cure  by  the  ligature  is  more 
expeditious;  and  on  account  of  the  greater  room  and 
more  yielding  natuie  of  the  parts,  the  swelling  of  the 
tumour,  after  the  ligature  is  applied,  produces  less  in- 
convenience than  in  the  same  mode  of  treatment  of 
nasal  polypi.    The  inconveniences  which  do  arise  are 
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easy  of  removal ;  for  instance,  the  retention  of  urine 
may  be  relieved  by  tbe  catheter;  costiveness  by  glys- 
ters.  &c.  Uterine  polypi  are  also  less  sensible  than 
those  of  the  nose,  and  hence  less  pain  and  fever  follow 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  them.  The  lend  mat- 
ter, formed  as  soon  as  the  polypus  sphacelates,  has  a 
free  vent  out,  and  may  easily  be  washed  away  by 
injections. 

That  the  polypus  cannot  be  tied  while  it  iies  in  the 
uterus,  is  easily  comprehensible.  But  immediately  it 
has  descended  into  the  vagina,  the  operation  may  be 
undertaken,  and  may  be  performed  with  the  same 
kind  of  double  cannula  as  is  employed  in  the  nose. 
However,  here  it  is  extremely  requisite  that  the  can- 
nula should  be  rather  longer  than  that  already  de- 
scribed, and  somewhat  curved.  But  as  the  silver  wire 
sometimes  breaks,  two  other  very  convenient  instru- 
ments have  been  invented. 

The  first  is  Levret's  instrument.  It  consists  of  two 
silver  cannula  which  are  curved  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  united  by  a  joint  that  they  are  shaped  like  a  pair 
of  forceps.  After  introducing  a  ligature  through  the 
two  tubes,  so  that  its  ends  hang  out  of  their  lower 
apertures,  the  instrument  is  to  be  shut  and  passed  up- 
wards into  the  vagina,  over  the  polypus,  on  whichever 
side  seems  most  convenient  Then  it  is  to  be  opened, 
and  the  polypus  is  to  be  pushed  through  the  two 
branches  of  the  instrument,  which  is  to  be  brought 
over  the  opposite  side  of  the  tumour.  In  doing  this, 
the  ligature  becomes  applied  round  the  root  of  the 
polypus,  and  forms  a  noose.  The  extremities  of  the 
ligature  are  next  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  out  of  the 
lower  openings  of  the  cannula?,  and  tied  first  in  a  sur- 
gical knot,  and  then  in  a  slip-knot.  The  instrument  is 
then  shut,  and  the  ligatuie  constricts  the  root  of  the 
polypus.  Afterward  it  is  to  be  tightened  daily  until  the 
tumour  separates. 

Another  instrument  described  by  Nissen,  De  Polypis 
Uteri  (see  RiclUer's  Cliir.  Bibl.  b.  9,  s.  613),  is  some- 
times preferred.  It  consists  of  two  silver  tubes,  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  writing- 
pen.  Both  are  curved  about  as  much  as  the  os  sacrum ; 
but  as  they  are  made  of  pure  silver,  Ihe  curvature  may 
easily  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  circum- 
stances. Through  each  of  the  cannula;  a  strong  liga- 
ture is  to  be  passed,  so  that  its  ends  hang  out  of  the- 
lower  apertures,  while  its  middle  portion  forms  a  noose 
between  the  upper  apertures  of  the  cannula. 

The  tubes  are  to  be  kept  together  until  they  have 
been  introduced  into  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  root  of 
the  polypus.  One  is  then  to  be  held  fast,  whiie  the 
other  is  to  be  carried  round  the  tumour,  or  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cannula  that  remains  stationary. 
Thus  the  ligature  becomes  applied  round  the  root  of 
the  polypus.  After  introducing  the  finger  into  the  va- 
gina, to  ascertain  that  the  ligature  lies  in  its  proper 
situation,  its  ends  are  to  be  drawn  through  a  small 
double  cannula,  which  is  only  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  but  so  wide  that  it  can  be  pushed  over  both  the 
tubes  a  certain  way  with  the  finger  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  long  cannula?,  with  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  long  probe 
with  a  forked  extremity.  Then  a  third  double  cannula, 
through  which  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  have  likewise 
been  passed,  and  the  width  of  which  is  sufficient,  is  to 
be  pushed  over  the  lower  ends  of  the  long  cannula:  so 
as  to  unite  them.  The  ligatures  are  next  to  he  drawn 
tiabt  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  fastened  to  the  rings. 
The  management  of  this  instrument  is  so  easy  as  to 
need  no  farther  explanation. 

Besides  the  above  instruments,  many  others  have 
been  devised  and  recommended  for  tying  polypi  of  the 
uterus.  In  particular,  one  invented  by  Desault,  and 
another,  which  is  preferred  by  Mayer,  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  such  surgeons  as  wish  to  be  informed  of  others. 

The  ligature  sometimes  brings  on  acute  symptoms 
of  an  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  kind.  The  former 
require  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Sometimes  fever 
arises,  and  the  polypus  becomes  exceedingly  painful: 
in  this  case  venesection  is  necessary.  Spasmodic 
symptoms  require  the  exhibition  of  opium.  When 
tiiis  is  ineffectual,  and  the  symptoms  are  severe,  it  may 
be  proper  to  slacken  the  ligature  a  little.  As  the  poly- 
pus at  first  always  swells,  it  produces  great  pressure  on 
the  adjacent  parts.  For  this  reason  it  is  generally  ne- 
cessarv,  for  the  first  few  days,  to  draw  off  ilie  urine 
with  the  catheter,  and  to  open  the  bowels  with  clysteis. 
Sometimes  hemorrhage  takes  place.    This  may  gene-  j 


rally  be  suppressed  by  the  means  a.rrauv  specified; 
but  when  they  prove  ineffectual,  the  ligature  must  be 
lightened. 

During  the  sphacelation  and  separation  of  the  poly- 
pus, i  be  frequent  use  of  injections  will  be  necessary 

for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and,  as  soon  as  Ihe  mass  is 
loose  enough,  it  should  be  removed  with  a  suitable 
pair  of  forceps. 

Richter,  in  common  with  most  practical  writers, 
disapproves  of  cutting  instruments  as  generally  im- 
proper for  polypi  of  the  uterus,  because  likely  to  injure 
the  vagina  and  occasion  a  dangerous  hemorrhage.  He 
sanctions  the  use  of  the  knife,  however,  when  the  po- 
lypus has  a  ligamentous  pedicle,  and  cannot  be  made 
to  separate  with  a  ligature.  In  this  instance,  he  says, 
the  surgeon  may  either  cut  off  the  polypus  closely  to 
its  root  in  the  vagina;  or  he  may  first  draw  it  gradually 
downwards  out  of  ibis  situation,  and  then  remove  It: 
perhaps  the  first  object  might  be  performed  with  a 
sharp  hook,  somewhat  curved  at  its  side,  and  similar 
to  what  is  used  for  tearing  ihe  foetus  piecemeal  in  the 
uterus;  or  with  what  seems  better,  a  pair  of  long. 
curved,  blunt-pointed  scissors.  The  last  object  may 
he  accomplished  with  an  instrument  resembling  Smel- 
lie's  midwifery-forceps,  which  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  vagina  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  polypus  is  then 
to  be  taken  hold  of,  and  very  gradually  drawn  so  far  out 
of  the  vagina,  that  its  pedicle  may  be  divided  with  a 
knife.  This  is,  indeed,  not  done  without  pain,  and  a 
forcible  inversion  of  the  uterus;  but  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised.— (See  Herbiniaux,  Parallile  des 
differens  Jnstrumens  pour  la  Ligature  des  Polypes.) 

When  a  polypus,  with  a  pedicle  attached  to  the  fun- 
dus uteri,  suddenly  falls  downwards,  it  occasions  a 
sudden  inversion  of  this  viscus.  In  order  to  relieve, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  the  great  pain  and  danger  of 
this  case,  the  surgeon  must  tie  the  root  of  the  polypus 
as  soon  and  as  firmly  as  he  can,  and  pass  the  ligature, 
by  means  of  a  needle,  through  the  pedicle,  before  the 
place  where  it  is  tied,  allowing  the  ends  afterward  to 
hang  down  for  some  length.  Then  the  polypus  is  to 
be  amputated  below  the  ligature,  and  the  uterus  im- 
mediately reduced. 

Siebold  and  Mayer,  of  Berlin,  only  approve  of  the 
ligature  in  two  cases:  1st,  when  an  artery  can  be  felt 
pulsating  in  the  neck  of  the  polypus;  2dly,  when  the 
neck  of  the  tumour  is  so  thick  that  it  probably  contains 
large  vessels.  In  all  other  examples  they  prefer  ex- 
cision, on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  a 
ligature,  and  because,  when  applied,  the  symptoms 
are  apt  to  be  more  severe,  and  the  annoyance  glealer, 
than  after  excision.  They  operate  with  round- pointed 
scissors,  curved  like  a  Roman  S  both  in  the  blades  and 
handles,  and  from  9  to  10J  French  inches  in  length 
The  division  of  the  neck  of  the  tumour  is  to  be  ef 
fected  not  all  at  once,  but  by  repeated  strokes  of  the 
instrument.  In  Mayer's  work  six  cases  are  related  in 
which  polypi  of  the  uterus  were  thus  successfully  re 
moved  by  Siebold  and  himself. 

Fleshy  excrescences  occasionally  form  in  the  vagina, 
some  of  which  have  a  broad  basis,  and  oilier. s  a  ibin 
pedicle.  The  last  merit  the  appellation  of  polypi. 
Their  existence  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  touch.  By 
making  pressure  on  the  bladder  and  rectum,  they  oc- 
casion several  impediments  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine  and  feces.  They  may  be  conveniently  lied  by 
means  of  the  double  cannula.  Should  the  polypus  be 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina,  this  instru- 
ment would  not  be  required.  The  ligature  might  be 
applied  with  the  hand,  and  the  tumour  cut  off'below 
the  constricted  part. 

A  polypus  in  the  oesophagus  renders  deglutition  dif 
ficult:  and  when  of  large  size,  puts  an  entire  stop  to 
it.  When  an  inclination  to  vomit  is  excited  by  irri- 
tating the  throat  with  the  finger  or  a  feather,  the  po- 
lypus, if  situated  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
ascends  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  become  visible.  But 
as  it  impedes  respiration  during  its  residence  in  the 
mouth,  the  patient  is  toon  necessitated,  as  it  were,  to 
swallow  it  again.  When  it  is  situated  far  down  the 
oesophagus,  of  course  it  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
mouth,  and  is  very  difficult  to  detect.  The  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  its  only  symptom,  may  result  fiom 
other  causes.  In  this  case  it  is  also  incurable ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  take  bold  of  it  with  instruments.  An 
operation  can  only  be  practised  when  the  polypus  is 
situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.     The 
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including  t  description  of  n  simple  and  effectual  me- 
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PORRIGO,  TINEA  CAPITIS   (called  also   Ring, 
the  Scalp,  Scald-head,  iVr.),  is,  according  to 

Dr.  Bateman's  exi  ehenl  ace f  the  subject,  a  con- 

disease,  principally  characterized  by  an  erup- 

lli the  pustules  denominated  favi  and  achores. 

The  achor  la  deflned  to  !><•  n  small  acuminated  pustule, 
containing  ■  straw  coloured  matter,  which  has  the  ap- 
•  and  nearly  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  is 
succeeded  bj  a  ihin  brown  or  yellowish  scab.  The 
favut  is  larger,  flatter,  and  nol  acuminated,  and  con- 
tains a  i e  viscid  matter';  its  base,  which  is  often 

irregular,  is  slightly  inflamed;  and  ii  is  succeeded  bya 
yellow,  aeml-transparenl  and  sometimes  cellular  scab, 
liken  hnnej  comb;  whence  it  has  obtained  its  name. 
-  See  Batsman's  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p. 

This  Inti  lligenl  physician  has  noticed  six  species  of 
porrigo,  oi  u  I,,,  h  my  [imits  will  allow  me  to  give  only 
ibridged  description. 

I.  The  port  igo  larvaUs,  or  crusta  lartra  of  authors, 
begins  with  an  eruption  of  numerous  minute  whitish 

"I :>    red   Surface.      These    pustules    soon 

break,  and  discharge  a  viscid  fluid,  which  concretes 

Into  thin  yellow  lah  oi  greenish  scabs.    Thedisease  in- 

ln  extent,  and  the  scabs  become  thicker  and 

imll  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  even  the  whole 

-  tbeeyelidsand  i become  enveloped 

as  It  were  m  ■  mask,  whence  the  epilhel  larvalis 

Small  patches  oi  the  disease  sometimes  appear  about 

J  »nd  breast,  and  nn  the  extremities;  and  the 

I  scalp  are  usually  affected  in  the  gress  of 

l  I  he  Infant  suffers  more  or  less  from  the 
Itching  and  Irritation.  When  the  discharge  is  copious 
and  acrid,  Dr.  Bateman  recommends  the  part  to  he 

washed  two  OI  three  limes  a, lav  With  tepid  milk  and 

ind  the  application  of  the  unguentum  zinci 

■lone,  or  mixed  with  the  saturnine  cerate.    The  latter 

will  be  useful  fin  the  relief  of  the  excoriation 

left  after  the  cessation  of  the  discharge.    Small  doses 

o   the  submuriate  of  mercury,  either  alone  or  in  com- 

nus  powder,  will  also  expedite 

bowels  are  very  Irritable,  the  hydrar- 

rwus  cum  cieta,  or  the  cinereous  oxyde,  may  he  e\- 

li'Mu-d  instead  of  the  calomel.     When  the  health  is 
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good,  soda,  precipitated  sulphur,  and  the  testacea  will 
lessen  the  local  inflammation  and  discharge. 

Whin  the  Irritation  is  removed,  and  the  crusts  are 
diy  and  falling  off.  the  unguentum  hydrarg.  nitrat. 
much  diluted  may  be  used,  and  the  decoction  of  bark, 
or  the  vinum  feni.  prescribed. 

2.  Porrigo  fuifurar.t  begins  with  an  eruption  of 
small  achores:  the  excoriation  is  slight,  and  the  dis- 
charge, which  is  not  abundant,  soon  concretes,  and  falls 
off  in  innumerable  thin  laminated  scabs.  At  irregu- 
lar periods,  fresh  pustules  arise,  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  preceding.  The  complaint  is  confined  to  the 
scalp,  which  is  affected  witli  itching  and  soreness ;  and 
the  hair,  which  partly  falls  off,  becomes  thin,  less 
strong,  and  sometimes  of  a  lighter  colour  than  natural. 
This  species  of  porrigo  occurs  principally  in  adults, 
and  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  swelling  of  the 
glands  in  the  neck.  Dr.  Bateman  observes,  that  the 
treatment  requires  the  hair  to  be  closely  cut  off  the 
scalp.  The  branny  scabs  are  then  to  be  gently  washed 
away  with  some  mild  soap  and  water  twice  a  day; 
and  an  oil  silk  cap  should  be  worn.  In  the  beginning, 
when  the  surface  is  moist,  tender,  and  inflamed,  Ihe 
zinc  ointment,  or  one  made  with  3  ij.  of  the  cocculus 
indicus  and  $j.  of  lard.  Afterward,  when  the  scalp 
is  dry  and  free  from  irritation,  it  may  be  wrashed  with 
common  soft  soap  and  water;  or  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  soft  soap  and  unguentum  sulphuris. 
Then  lite  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati,  the  ung.  hy- 
drarg. nitricooxydi,  the  tar  and  sulphur  ointments,  or 
the  ung.  acidi  niirosi  of  the  Edinb.  Pharm.,  may  be 
employed.  These  last  stimulant  applications,  how- 
ever, must  he  left  off  if  the  inflammation  and  discharge 
return. 

3.  Porrigo  lupinosa  is  characterized,  according  to 
Dr.  Bateman,  by  dry,  circular,  yellowish-white  scabs, 
set  deeply  in  the  skin,  with  elevated  edges,  and  a  cen- 
tral depression,  and  somewhat  resembling,  on  the 
whole,  the  seeds  of  lupines.  These  scabs  are  formed 
upon  separate  clusters  of  achores,  and  attain  on  the 
scalp  the  size  of  a  sixpence;  but  when  on  the  ex- 
tremities they  are  not  more  than  two  lines  in  diameter. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  porrigo  lupinosa,  the  scabs 
are  first  to  be  gently  washed  off  with  some  snap  and 
water,  and  the  scalp  is  to  he  shaved  if  it  he  the  part 
affected.  When  the  scabs  are  difficult  of  removal,  the 
liquor  potassse,  or  a  weak  lotion  of  muriatic  acid,  may 
he  used  for  loosening  them.  Then  the  ointment  of 
cocculus  indicus  is  to  be  applied  to  the  red  cuticle,  a:id 
afterward  any  of  the  more  stimulant  ointments  above 
enumerated. 

4.  Porrigo  scutulata,  or  ringworm  of  the  scalp,  as 
Dr.  Bateman  has  observed,  makes  iis  appearance  in 
separate  patches  of  en  irregular  circular  shape  upon 
the  scalp,   forehead,  and  neck.    It  commences  with 
clusters  of  small,   light-yellow  pustules,  which  soon 
break  and  form  thiii  scabs,  which  if  neglected  become 
thick  and  hard.    If  the  scabs  are  removed,  however, 
the  surface  underneath  is  left  red  and  shining,  hut 
studded    with    slightly  elevated   points   or    pustules. 
When  Ihe  disorder  is  neglected,  the  patches  become 
confluent,  and  the  whole  head  affected.     Where  the 
disease  is  situated,  the  hair  becomes  lighter  in  its  colour, 
it  falls  off  and  its  roots  are  destroyed.     The  porrigo 
scutulata  generally  occurs  in  children  three  or  four 
years  old  and  upwards,  and  frequently  proves  exceed 
ingly  obstinate.     According  to  Dr.  Bateman.  it  seems 
m  originate  spomaneously  in  children  of  feeble  and 
flabby  halm,  and  who  are  ill  fed,  uncleanly,  and  not 
sufficiently  exercised ;  but  he  thinks  that  it  is  chiefly 
propagated  by  contagion,  i.e.  by  the  actual  conveyance 
of  the  matter  from  Ihe  diseased  to  the  healthy,  as  may 
happen  in  the  frequent  contact  of  the  heads  of  chil- 
dren, the  use  of  the  same  towels,  combs,  caps,  and 
hats. 

While  the  patches  are  inflamed  and  irritable,  it  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  local  applications  to  washing  the 
parts  with  warm  water.  Ex-en  shaving  the  scalp, 
which  must  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  produces  a  temporary  irritation.  Nothing  but  a 
USUI  linen  cap  is  now  to  be  worn,  and  it  must  be  often 
changed. 

Thedisease  afterward  forms  drv scabs,  and  becomes 
tor  a  time  less  irritable ;  hut  a  fresh  eruption  of  achores 
soon  follows,  and  the  inflammation  and  redness  return. 

in  the  inflamed  states,  Dr.  Bateman  recommends 
me  use  of  ointments  made  either  with  the  coccuiuje 
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mdicus,  submuriate  of  mercury,  oxyde  of  zinc,  super- 
acetate  of  lead,  opium,  or  tobacco;  or  else  tlie  infusion 
of  poppy-heads  or  tobacco.  When  there  is  an  acri- 
monious discharge,  Dr.  Bateman  prescribes  the  zinc, 
or  saturnine  ointments,  the  ung.  hydrarg.  prccip.,  ca- 
lomel ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  lime-water  and  calomel. 

In  the  less  irritable  stages,  the  ung.  hydrarg.  preecip., 
the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrico  oxydi,  and  especially  the  ung. 
hydrarg.  nitrat.,  are  often  effectual  remedies.  So  are 
the  ointments  of  sulphur,  tar,  hellebore,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  lotions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper, 
or  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  I  have  often  seen  a 
solution  of  3  j.  of  the  sulphuret  of  potassa  in  a  pint  of 
lime  water  succeed  when  most  other  applications  had 
failed.  In  the  very  dry  and  inert  state  of  the  patches, 
Dr.  Bateman  has  seen  the  disease  removed  by  a  lotion, 
containing  from  three  to  six  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  :n  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  application 
of  the  diluted  mineral  acids,  or  of  a  blister,  has  also 
been  known  to  put  a  permanent  stoppage  to  the  mor- 
bid action. 

In  general,  no  local  application  agrees  well  if  long 
continued,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  which 
must  be  alternately  employed. 

The  cure  may  often  be  expedited  by  cinchona,  chaly- 
beate, and  alterative  medicines;  and  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  patient's  diet,  exercise,  &c. 

5.  Porrigo  decalvans  consist  in  bald  patches,  sur- 
rounded by  hair,  which  is  as  thick  as  usual.  It  is  not 
known  whether  any  eruption  of  minute  anchores  actu- 
ally precedes  the  detachment  of  the  hair. 

Dr.  Bateman  remarks,  that  if  the  scalp  be  regularly 
shaved,  and  some  stimulating  liniment  be  applied  to  it, 
this  obstinate  affection  may  at  length  be  overcome,  and 
the  hair  will  regain  its  usual  strength  and  colour.  Two 
drachms  of  oil  of  mace  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  al- 
cohol are  said  to  make  an  excellent  liniment. 

6.  Porrigo  favosa,  consists  of  an  eruption  of  the 
large,  soft,  straw-coloured,  flattened  pustules,  denomi- 
nated favi,  which  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body ; 
but  most  commonly  spread  from  the  scalp,  especially 
behind  the  ears  to  the  face,  or  from  the  lips  and  chin  to 
the  scalp.  They  are  attended  with  considerable  itch- 
ing, and  are  most  frequently  seen  in  children  from  six 
months  to  four  years  of  age,  though  adults  are  also 
often  affected.  The  pustules  pour  out  a  viscid  matter, 
which  concretes  into  greenish  oryellowish  semi-trans- 
parent scabs.  When  the  hair  and  moist  scabs  are 
matted  together,  pediculi  are  often  generated  in  great 
numbers,  and  aggravate  the  itching  and  irritation.  If 
the  disease  be  allowed  to  increase,  the  scabs  are  thick- 
ened into  irregular  masses  not  unlike  honey-comb; 
and  considerable  ulcerations  sometimes  form,  espe- 
cially when  the  heel  and  toes  or  other  parts  of  the 
lower  extremities  are  affected.  The  ulcerating  blotches 
are  generally  soon  followed  by  irritation  and  swelling 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  sometimes  slowly  sup- 
purate. The  contact  of  the  discharge  innoculates  the 
disease  ;  thus,  in  young  children,  the  breast  is  innocu- 
lated  by  the  chin  ;  and  the  arm  and  breast  of  the  nurse 
may  be  infected  in  the  same  way  ;  though  adults  do 
not  take  the  complaint  so  quickly  as  children. 

The  porrigo  favosa  requires  the  same  alteratives  in- 
ternally as  the  porrigo  larvalis.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist of  milk,  puddings,  and  a  little  plain  animal  food. 
When  the  habit  is  bad  and  the  glands  swelled,  bark, 
chalybeates,  and  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  barytes 
are  proper. 

As  local  applications,  Dr.  B-ateman  prefers  the  un- 
guentum  zinci,  or  the  ung.  hydrarg.  praecip.  mixed  with 
this  or  the  saturnine  ointment,  especially  when  the  dis- 
charge is  copious.  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the 
ung.  hydrarg.  nirrat.,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  di- 
minished by  an  addition  of  simple  cerate,  according  to 
the  degree  of  irritation  present. 

For  the  preceding  particulars  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bateman's  valuable  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
where  the  reader,  desirous  of  additional  information 
respecting  porrigo,  will  be  amply  gratified. 

POTASSA  ARSENICATA.  Kali  Arsenicatum. 
Arsenias  Kali.  R.  Oxydi  albi  arsenici,  potassa:  ni- 
tratissing.  Sj.  Crucibulo  amplo  igne  candenti  injice 
nitrum,  el  liquefacto  adde  gradatim  arsenicum  in  frus- 
tulis  donee  vapores  nitrosi  oriri  cessaverint.  Solve 
materiam  in  aqua:  distillate  tbiv.,  et  post  idoneam  eva- 
porationem  sepone  ut  fiant  crystalli.  These  crystals 
may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  one  tenth  of  a  grain. 


I'RO 

Ihrice  a  day.— (TAarm.  Stmeli  Hart/ml.  1799.)    J»a- 
moiicl  strongly  recommended  the  Internal  exhibition  of 
arsenic  In  casea-of  cancer.     See  >  -,, 
POTASS.<£  CARBONA8.    Sometimes  given  u  ■ 

palliative  in  cases  of  stone  :  the  dose  is  I  ij.  in  Ihj.  of 
distilled  water,  twice  a  day. 

POTASSA  CUM  CALCE.  This  is  a  strong  kind 
Of  caustic,  chiefly  used  for  making  the  eschars,  when 
issues  are  formed  in  cases  of  diseased  vertebra,  white 
swellings,  morbid  hip-joints,  &x. — (See  Vtrt.; 
is  also  sometimes  used,  though  not  so  often  as  it  was 
formerly,  for  opening  buboes  and  other  absceese 
are  in  the  habit  of  making  it  into  a  paste  with  RoA 
soap;  they  cover  the  part  affected  with  adhesive  plai 
ter,  In  which  there  is  a  hole  of  the  size  of  Ihe  eecbar 
intended  to  be  made ;  and  into  this  aperture  they  press 
the  paste  till  it  touches  the  skin.  A  bandage  is  then 
applied  to  secure  the  caustic  substance  in  its  situation 
till  the  intended  effect  is  produced. 

The  action  of  calx  cum  potassa  in  this  way,  how- 
ever, is  more  inert  and  tedious,  and  perhaps  on  tins  ac- 
count more  painful.  Hence,  many  of  the  best  modern 
surgeons  never  adopt  this  method  ;  but,  after  covering 
the  surrounding  parts  with  sticking  piaster,  rub  l lit: 
caustic  on  the  situation  where  it  is  desired  to  produce 
an  eschar  till  the  skin  turns  brown.  The  end  of  the 
caustic  must  first  be  a  little  moistened. 

The  calx  cum  potassa  is  sometimes  employed,  also, 
for  destroying  fungous  excrescences. 

Before  the  port  wine  injection  was  found  •">  answer 
best  for  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  this  CBttstlc  was 
often  used  as  a  means  of  cure. — (See  Hydrocele.)  Mr. 
Else,  a  chief  advocate  for  the  latter  method,  used  to 
mix  the  caustic  with  powdered  opium,  by  u  lii.li  con- 
trivance, it  is  said,  though  not  with  much  appi\»i  ance 
of  truth,  that  the  sloughs  were  made  with  little  or  no 
pain  to  the  patient. 

Some  assert  that  the  potassa  alone  acts  more  quickly 
than  when  mixed  with  quicklime.  I  have  not  found 
this  to  be  the  fact ;  and,  after  trying  both,  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  calx  cum  potassa. 

POTASSA  FUSA.  Caustic  Potassa  One  of  the 
most  useful  causiics  for  destroying  fungi  and  making 
issues ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  be  used  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  by  Mr.  Whately,  for  the  cure  of  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra.  When  surgeons  prefer  opening 
buboes  or  any  other  abscesses  with  caustic,  the  caustic 
potassa  is  very  commonly  employed.  When  surgeons 
used  to  cure  hydroceles,  by  destroying  a  part  of  the 
scrotum  and  tunica  vaginalis  with  caustic,  the  potassa 
fusa  either  alone  or  mixed  with  quicklime  was  made 
use  of. — (See  Vertebra,  Urethra,  Strictures  of,  c$-c.) 

POTASS^E  S-ULPHURETUM.  Sulphuret  of  Pot 
ash,  Liver  of  Sulphur.  Two  drachms,  dissolved  in  a 
pint  of  lime  or  distilled  water,  make  an  excellent  lo- 
tion for  the  cure  of  porrigo.  Many  other  cutaneous 
affectionsy  ield  also  to  the  same  remedy.  When  arsenic 
has  been  swallowed  as  a  poison,  twenty  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  may  be  given  as  an  emetic  of  the 
quickest  operation  :  and  after  keeping  up  the  vomiting 
by  drinking  warm  water,  and,  what  is  better,  sweet  oil, 
some  authors  recommend  making  the  patient  drink  as 
much  as  possible  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash. 

PREGNANCY  is  set  down  by  some  writers  as  pre- 
ventive of  the  union  of  broken  bones  ;  but  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  remark  present  themselves  in  practice: 
I  have  attended  myself  a  female,  six  months  gone  with 
child,  who  broke  both  bones  of  her  leg,  yet  they  grew 
together  again  in  the  usual  time. — (See  Fractures.) 
Pregnant  women  also  frequently  bear  operations  much 
heller  than  might  be  expected.  Thus  M.  Nicod  has 
published  a  successful  amputation  of  the  left  leg  during 
pregnancy,  in  a  case  where  the  right  tendo  acbillis 
was  also  ruptured.  Both  the  wound  and  the  broken 
tendon  united  very  well. — (See  Jlnnuaire,  Mid.  Chir. 
iles  Hdpitaux  de  Paris,  p.  509,  ito.  Paris,  1819.) 
However,  though  a  severe  accidental  injury  may  jus- 
tify an  operation  in  pregnancy,  I  consider  the  removal 
of  a  diseased  joint,  breast,  or  other  important  part, 
quite  unjustifiable  in  this  state  of  the  constitution. 

PROBANG.  A  long  slender  bit  of  whalebone,  with 
a  bit  of  sponge  at  its  extremity,  intended  for  the  exa- 
mination of  the  oesophagus,  or  the  remsval  of  obstruc- 
tions in  it. 

PROCIDENTIA.  Prolapsus.  A  falling  down  of 
any  part.— (See  Anus,  Prolapsus  of;  Uterus,  Prolap- 
sus of,  ire.) 
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PROSTATE  GLAND,  DISEASES  Or'.    It  is  an 
on  made  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  use  of  tliis 
gland  i-  Ml  luffli  lenlly  known  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
consequences  "I  Its  diseased  state,  abstracted 
Ulna     la  situation  (says  he)  »«ich,thatthe 
bad  effects  nl  its  being  swelled  must  be  evident,  as  it 
aid  lo  make  a  part  of  the  canal  of  the  ure- 
thra, and,  therefore,  when  il  is  so  diseased  that  its  shape 
ami  sice  an-  aiien-ii,  n  inusi  obstruct  the  passage  ol  the 
ii  ZtoeaM,  p.  190.)    A  swelling 
of  the  prostate  gland,  however,  may  be  of  very  dtffer- 
i  hi  kinds ;  i ini s  ii  may  depend  either  upon  « nun  in- 
flammation ol  the  pan,  abscesses,  calculi  formed  within 
its  substance,  a  varicose  enlargement  <d'  Its  '»: 
a  scirrhous  chronic  Induration. — (See  lEuvres  Chir.de 
pai  BtsAat,  t.  '3.  p.  220.) 
Mud.  in    anatomlslJ  describe  the  prostate  gland  as 
not  being  Itself  a  very  sensible  part,  and  hence  it  is 

0  chronic  than  acme  disease,  to  which, 
howevi  ■      We  have  the  authority  of 

Default,  Hunter,  and  Dr.  Balllle,  for  setting  it  down  as 

ional  seat  ol  scrofula.  The  latter  physician, 
after  stating  tbat  he  has  seen  a  common  abscess  si- 
tuated In  It,  adds,  that  it  is  also  subject  to  scrofiilous 

is  on  cutting  Into  It,  he  has  met  with  the  same 
wluie  curdy  matter  which  is  formed  in  a  scrofulous  ab- 
sorbent gland    he  has  likewise  forced  out  of  its  duct 

scrofulous  pus. — (Morbid  Anatomy,  A-c.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  mel  With  fleshy  enlargements  of  the 
gland,  in  the  substance  of  which  several  small  ab- 
■cessee  were  formed, 'containing  "a  complete  scrofu- 

Ioiih  matter."  He  has  also  known  enormous  enlarge- 
ments Ol  this  gland  happen  iii  young  men,  who  were 
labouring  Bt  the  same  tune  under  other  scrofulous  ili.s- 

iie'i  Instances  of  supposed  scrofulous  swell- 
iih!- ol  the  same  part  in  young  patients  are  likewise 
cued  by  this  author,  one  of  which  is  particularly  re- 
markable, as  in  il  tiie  eland  was  (bund  after  deathtobe 
ol  the  si/.e  of  a  child's  head,  though  its  natural  consist- 
ence was  not  much  Changed. — (On  Scrofula,  p.  107.) 
Other  chronic  or,  as  they  are  more  often  called,  scir- 
rhous enlargements  of  the  prostate  gland,  rarely  occur 
in  subjects  under  the  age  of  fifty.  To  these  cases  I 
shall  presently  retain. 

I, iki  eveiy  other  part  of  the  body,  the  prostate  gland 
is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  seat  of  common  phleg- 
intlaimnation.  Mr.  Wilson  lias  known  two 
or  three  Instances  ol  this  kind  take  place  soon  after  pu- 
berty i  one  case  was  from  a  tall  ;  the  other  arose  with- 
out any  assignable  cause. — (On  the  Male  Urinary  and 
(lenital  Organs,  p.  327.)  There  is  also  a  phlegmon- 
ous SW  i  Ming  Of  the   prostate  gland,  sometimes  an  effect 

of  strictures,  as  w  ill  presently  be  noticed.  As  Desault 
observes,  the  retention  of  urine,  arising  from  such 
a  cause,  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and  rapidly  increases. 
'I'he  patient  at  fust  complains  of  a  sense  of  heat  and 
w  eight  about  the  periiueurn  ;  and  soon  afterward  of  a 
continual  throbbing  pain  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  pain  is  severely  increased  when  the  patient  goes 
to  stool  ;  and  (here  is  tenesmus  and  frequent  inclina- 
tion to  make  water.  However,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  desire  io  evacuate  the  urine  is  here  less  con- 
stant, than  in  cases  where  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
bladder  Is  Inflamed. — (t'ol.cit.p.'.)-2~.)  The  patient  feels 
ai-o  .is  if ,-,  large  mass  of  excrement  filled  the  ex- 

tremily  of  the  rectum,  and  were  ready  to  come  out. 
i  hi'  introduced  within  the  rectum,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  gland  is  plainly  distinguishable  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  .1.  I..  Petit,  the  projection  of  the  prostate  gland 
In  the  bowel  ma  hug  hollow  groove  along 

the  concave  side  of  the  excrement,  as  may  lie  noticed 

When  what  is  voided  is  hard.  However,  Hichat  run. 
salves  that  such  an  appearance  must  generally  be 
>bl Iterated  as  the  excrement  is  passing  through  the 
iphincter,    Winn  the  patient  attempts  to  make  water, 

I  is  .,  long  while  before  the  first  drops  come  out;  and 

inig   has  the  effect  of  propelling   the   swelled 

troetats  more  against  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  only 

-    the    difficulty,  and    no  urine  will  come  out 

mill  such  efforts  are  discontinued.  The  more  violent 
be  inflammation  is,  tin-  smaller  is  the  stream  of  urine 

and  the  mora  acme  the  nam  tell  during  its  expulsion! 

According  to  Desault,  n  is  like*  Ise particularly  remark- 

able  in  sin  Ii  i  .iM-s,  that  it  an  attempt  be  made  to  intro- 

,Ui.c  a  catheter,  the  InetrumeM  passes  without  the 

east   resistance  m-   tar  as  the  prostate   gland,  where 

and  causes  great  pain.    The  pulse  is  hard 
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and  frequent ;  and  the  patient  is  exceedingly  thirsty 
and  feverish.  Desault  considered  the  retention  of 
urine  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and, .indeed,  in  all  enlarge- 
ments of  the  prostate  gland,  or  other  obstructions  of  the 
urethra,  as  generally  more  dangerous  than  other  reten- 
tions, merely  depending  upon  weakness  of  the  bladder, 
where  there  is  little  risk  of  this  organ  giving  way. 
When  the  urethra  is  free  from  obstruction,  the  urine, 
alter  distending  the  bladder  in  a  certain  degree,  gene- 
rally oozes  through  that  canal,  and  the  patient  may  live 
in  this  condition  for  years  without  any  alarming  symp- 
toms. But  the  case  is  different  when  the  retention  of 
urine  depends  upon  any  stoppage  or  stricture  in  the 
urethra.  The  urine  does  not  then  partially  escape,  but 
stagnates  in  the  bladder ;  the  distention  increases ;  and 
if  speedy  relief  be  not  afforded,  a  perilous  extravasation 
follows.  The  danger,  however,  of  such  a  retention 
of  urine  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  and  seve- 
rity of  the  inflammation.  However,  this  statement 
will  not  apply  to  the  chronic  scirrhous  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  because,  as  will  he  presently  explained,  in 
this  affection  some  of  the  urine  begins  to  dribble  away 
after  the  bladder  has  become  distended  in  a  certain 
degree- 
In  cases  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  pros- 
tate gland,  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  indicated ;  espe- 
cially venesection,  leeches  to  the  perinaiuui  and  near 
the  anus,  the  warm  bath,  emollient  clysters,  poultices 
and  fomentations,  and  a  low  regimen.  However,  as 
Desault  admits,  the  efficacy  of  these  means  is  often 
too  slow,  and  the  symptoms  too  urgent,  to  allow  the 
surgeon  to  wait  for  the  urine  to  flow  of  itself.  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  distention  has  so  weakened  the  blad- 
der, that  this  organ  cannot  expel  its  contents;  in  which 
event  the  catheter  must  be  used,  though  the  diminished 
diameter  and  altered  course  of  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  sometimes  lender  its  introduction  difficult, 
and  always  very  painful.  The  practical  observations 
respecting  the  best  kind  of  catheters,  and  the  mode  of 
introducing  them  in  cases  of  swelled  prostate  gland, 
will  be  more  conveniently  introduced  when  the  chronic 
enlargement  of  this  part  is  considered.— (See  also  Ca- 
theter, and  Urine,  Retention  of.)  In  every  instance  of 
retention  of  urine  from  acute  inflammation  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  whether  the  case  be  an  abscess 
forming  near  the  anus,  or  a  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  prostate  gland,  or  other  adjacent  part,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me,  that  antiphlogistic  and  ano- 
dyne remedies  should  first  be  fairly  tried,  and  the  ca- 
theter, which  always  increases  the  pain  and  irritation, 
only  used  when  such  means  do  not  afford  relief  with 
sufficient  expedition. 

When  a  catheter  has  been  introduced  ought  it  to  be 
left  in  the  bladder,  or  withdrawn,  after  the  discharge 
of  the  urine  ?  Its  presence,  no  doubt,  will  increase  the 
irritation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  taken  out,  the  surgeon  may  not  be 
able  to  introduce  it  again.  No  general  precept,  says 
Desault,  can  be  laid  down  on  this  point.  The  course 
which  the  practitioner  will  pursue,  must  depend  upon 
the  difficulty  he  has  experienced  in  getting  the  instru 
ineiit  into  the  bladder,  and  upon  the  confidence  which 
lie  may  have  in  his  own  skill,  and  which  must  be 
founded  upon  constant  success  in  analogous  instances. 
According  to  Desault,  when  an  abscess  follows  in- 
flammation of  the  prostate,  the  body  of  the  gland  itself 
does  not  suppurate,  but  only  the  surrounding  parts  and 
the  cellular  substance  which  connects  its  lobes  together. 
This,  at  least,  was  what  was  observed  in  examining 
seveial  dead  subjects,  who  were  publicly  opened  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  Hfltel-Dieu. 

When  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  lasted  a 
week,  and  all  this  time  have  continued  to  increase; 
when,  after  this  period,  they  have  abated  a  little,  and 
then  become  violent  again ;  and  when  the  febrile 
symptoms  grow  worse  in  the  evening,  and  have  been 
preceded  by  shiverings;  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
formation  of  matter.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  the 
pus  is  collected  in  one  particular  place,  or  diffused. 
When  the  matter  is  external  to  the  gland,  the  case  is 
lessserious  than  when  it  occupies  the  cellular  substance 
connecting  the  lobes.  According  to  Desault,  the  latter 
form  of  the  disease  seldom  gets  well.  There  are  no 
peculiar  symptoms  which  denote  it ;  the  matter  does 
not  readily  make  its  way  outwards;  and  the  state  of 
things  is  not  clear  enough  to  admit  of  an  incision  being 
made.    Besides,  Desault  doubted  whether  an  incision 
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could  be  of  much  use,  since  it  would  probably  only 
discharge  the  matter  in  its  vicinity. 

Things  are  different  when  the  pus  is  collected  in  one 
place,  and  is  more  superficial.  If  situated  between  the 
gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  Desault  says  it  will 
often  spontaneously  burst  into  this  viscus,  or  it  may  be 
let  oui  with  the  point  of  the  catheter.  It  will  then 
either  be  discharged  through  the  instrument,  or  come 
away  with  the  urine.  However,  according  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  abscesses  of  ihe  prostate  gland  generally  burst 
into  the  urethra  behind  the  caput  gallinaginis,  but  some- 
times before  it ;  and  he  has  seen  more  than  one  ui- 
s*-ance  in  which  they  have  burst  in  the  perineum.— 
i  On  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  329.) 
Should  the  abscess  lie  near  the  rectum  and  perineum, 
and  admit  of  being  distinctly  felt,  Desault  conceived 
that  a  free  opening  would  expedite  the  cure.  Several 
cases  of  this  description,  I  have  treated  in  this  way 
with  success  :  they  mostly  arose  from  strictures. 

In  many  cases  the  use  of  the  catheter  is  requisite  in 
order  to  let  out  the  urine,  and  as  the  instrument  must 
be  left  in  the  passage  some  time,  Desault  preferred  one 
made  of  elastic  gum.  As  Mr.  Wilson  has  remarked, 
soothing  means  should  also  be  employed;  internal 
narcotic  medicines,  anodyne  clysters,  the  mixtura 
amygdalarurn,  &c. 

Morgagni  has  taken  notice  of  the  retentions  of  urine 
arising  from  the  presence  of  calculi  in  the  prostate 
gland.  The  nature  of  these  concretions  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Urinary  Calculi.  Calculi  also 
sometimes  form  in  or  about  the  prostate  gland,  when, 
after  lithotomy,  the  outer  part  of  the  wound  heals 
sooner  than  the  bottom.  A  kind  of  urinary  fistula 
then  ensues  :  and  as  the  extraneous  substance  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  contact  of  fresh  urine,  it  may 
increase  to  a  large  size.  The  d'agnosis  of  prostatic 
calculi  is  seldom  very  clear.  A  retention  of  urine  and 
an  impediment  to  the  emission  of  the  semen  are  said 
to  be  the  only  symptoms,  and  these  are  common  to 
several  other  affections  of  the  prostate  gland  and  ure- 
thra. When  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum, 
the  gland  may  indeed  be  fell  to  be  enlarged  ;  but  Ihe 
nature  and  cause  of  such  enlargement  cannot  in  general 
be  distinguished.  In  one  instance,  however,  recorded 
by  Dr.  Marcet,  the  calculi  could  be  plainly  felt  through 
the  coats  of  the  rectum,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
extract  them  by  an  incision  in  that  situation  ;  but  the 
patient  did  not  accede  to  so  judicious  a  measure. — 
(Med.  and  C/iem.  Hist,  of  Calculous  Disorders,  8vo. 
1817.)  When  a  calculus  projects  from  the  prostate 
gland  into  the  urethra,  the  end  of  a  sound  will  strike 
against  it ;  but  then  it  can  rarely  be  known  whether 
the  extraneous  substance  may  not  be  a  calculus  that 
has  passed  out  of  the  bladder  into  the  urethra,  or  lies 
lose  to  the  neck  of  this  viscus. 
Whether  the  case  be  of  one  description  or  the  other, 
Qowever,  the  treatment  should  be  tl>e  same;  viz.  the 
alculus  should  be  extracted  by  an  incision;  and  if  the 
situation  of  the  calculi  will  admit  of  their  being  taken 
out  without  the  bladder  itself  being  cut,  this  plan  should 
undoubtedly  be  pursued. 

A  considerable  varicose  affection  of  the  vessels  of 
the  prostate  gland,  which  is  also  itself  generally  some- 
what enlarged,  is  another  disease  treated  of  by  writers 
as  one  cause  of  a  retention  of  urine.  In  this  case,  the 
water  should  be  drawn  off  with  an  elastic  gum  catheter, 
which  should  be  kept  In  the  urethra ;  and  a  large  in- 
strument is  to  be  preferred  to  a  smaller  one.  For  an 
account  of  the  symptoms  of  this  case,  I  must  refer  to 
Les  (Euvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  t.  3,  p.  234.  The  prac- 
tice of  this  author  was  gradually  to  dilate  the  portion 
of  the  urethra  which  passes  through  the  prostate  with 
bougies  or  elastic  catheters,  which  were  worn  a  long 
while,  and  cleaned  and  changed  at  proper  intervals.  I 
am  not  aware,  that  these  cases  are  recognised  in  the 
practice  of  surgery  in  England. 

The  most  frequent  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
of  course  that  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  practical 
surgenn,  is  a  slow  hardening  and  enlargement  of  it, 
sometimes  denominated  scirrhus,  whereby  its  natural 
size,  which  is  that  of  a  common  chestnut,  is  sometimes 
gradually  changed  to  that  of  a  man's  fist. — (J.  L.  Petit.) 
According  to  the  observations  of  Hunter,  Desault,  and 
Sir  Everard  Home,  this  chronic  swelling  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  is  most  common  in  the  decline  of  life; 
one  circumstance  in  which  it  differs  from  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  same  part,  which  are  well  known  to 


happen  chiefly  in  youngish  persons,  it  It  observed  by 
Mr.  1 1  ii  liter,  that  when  the  prostate  gland  swells,  It  don 
i n u  lessen  the  sun  nee  of  the  urethra  at  the  part  like  a 
stricture;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  Increases  It;  but 
t'n  sides  of  the  canal  Ore  compressed  to  gi  titer,  produc- 
ing an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  which. 
irritates  the  bladder  and  brings  on  all  the  symptoms  in 
that  viscus  usually  arising  from  a  stricture  or  stum:. 
From  the  situation  of  the  gland,  which  is  principally  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  canal,  and  but  little  if  at  alien 
the  fore  part,  as  also  very  little  on  the  posterior  side,  it 
can  only  swell  laterally,  whereby  it  presses  the  two 
sides  of  the  canal  together,  and  at  the  same  time 
stretches  it  from  the  anterior  edge  or  side  to  the  pos- 
terior, so  that  the  canal,  instead  of  being  round,  is  fiat- 
tenvd  into  a  narrow  groove,  and  sometimes  the  gland 
swells  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  which  makes  an 
obliquity  in  the  canal  passing  through  it. 

"  Besides  tins  effect  of  the  lateral  parts  swelling,  a 
small  portion  of  the  gland  which  lies  behind  the  very 
beginning  of  the  urethra,  swells  forwards  like  a  point, 
as  it  were,  into  the  bladder,  acting  like  a  valve  to  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra,  which  can  be  seen  even  when 
the  swelling  is  not  considerable,  by  looking  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  urethra  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  in 
a  dead  body.  It  sometimes  increases  sv  viuch  as  to 
form  a  tumour,  projecting  into  the  bladder  some  inches. 
This  projection  turns  or  bends  the  urethra  forwards, 
becoming  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  a  catheter, 
bougie,  or  any  such  instrument ;  and  it  often  raises  the 
sound  over  a  small  stone  in  the  bladder,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent its  being  felt"— (Hunter,  On  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease, p.  169.)  The  valvular  production  just  behind  the 
beginning  of  the  urethra  here  described,  particularly 
merits  attention,  because  it  is  represented  by  Sir  Eve- 
rard Home  as  arising  from  the  enlargement  of  what  he 
considers  a  newly-discovered  part  in  anatomy,  viz.  a 
third  or  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland.— (See  Phil. 
Trans.  1H06.1  In  the  dissections  which  Sir  Everard 
mentions  as  having  led  to  this  discovery,  "  the  miliary 
bladder  was  distended  with  water,  and  the  surfaces  of 
the  prostate  gland,  vesiculae  seminales,  and  vasa  defe- 
rentia were  fairly  exposed.  This  being  done,  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculae  seminales  were  carefully  dis- 
sected oft"  from  the  bladder,  without  removing  any 
other  part.  These  were  turned  down  upon  the  body 
of  the  prostate  gland.  An  accurate  dissection  was 
then  made  of  the  circumference  of  the  two  posterior 
portions  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  space  between 
them  was  particularly  examined.  In  doing  this,  a 
small  rounded  substance  was  discovered,  so  much  de- 
tached that  it  seemed  a  distinct  gland,  and  so  nearly 
resembling  Cowper's  glands  in  size  and  shape,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  same  subject,  in  which  they  were  un- 
usually large,  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  gland  of  that  kind. 
It  could  not,  however,  be  satisfactorily  separated  from 
the  prostate  gland,  nor  could  any  distinct  duct  be  found 
leading  into  the  bladder. 

"  A  similar  examination  was  made  of  this  part  in 
five  different  subjects.  The  appearance  was  not  ex- 
actly the  same  in  any  two  of  them.  In  one,  there  was 
no  apparent  glandular  substance,  but  a  mass  of  con- 
densed cellular  membrane  ;  this,  however,  on  being  cut 
into,  differed  from  the  surrounding  fat.  In  another 
there  was  a  lobe,  blended  laterally  with  the  sides  of 
the  prostate  gland.  These  facts  (says  Sir  Everard 
Home)  are  mentioned,  in  proof  of  its  not  being  always 
of  the  same  size,  or  having  exactly  the  same  appear- 
ance." 

This  is  found  also  to  be  the  case  with  Cowper's 
glands:  they  are  sometimes  large  and  distinct;  in 
other  subjects  they  are  scarcely  to  be  detected  ;  and  in 
others  again,  are  in  all  the  intermediate  stales.  The 
most  distinct  and  natural  appearance  of  this  part  was 
in  a  healthy  subject,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  account.  On  turning  off"  the  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculae  seminales,  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  sulcus,  between  the  two  lateral  portions 
of  the  prostate  gland,  there  was  a  rounded  prominent 
body,  the  base  of  which  adhered  to  the  coats  of  the 
bladder.  It  was  imbedded  not  only  between  Ihe  vasa 
deferentia  and  the  bladder,  but  also  in  some  measure 
between  the  lateral  portions  of  the  prostate  gland  and 
the  bladder,  since  they  were  in  part  spread  over  it,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  circumference  from  being  seen,  and 
they  adhered  so  closely  as  to  require  dissection  to  re- 
move them  ;  nor  could  this  be  done  beyond  a  cetain 
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(Stent,  after  which  t(iH  same  substance  wag  continued 

.  to  the  other.    This  proved  it  to  be  a-  lobe  of 

late  gland:    us  m i< l<ll>:  liad  a  rouniled  form 

united  i"  the  gland  at  the  bate  iezt  the  bladder,  but 

rendered  a  leparate  lobe  by  two  fissures  on  ll 

ed directly  through  the  coals  ol 
the  bladder  on  which  ll  lay,  and  opened  Immediately 
behind  the  verumontanum.  By  mean*  of  this  lobe,  a 
aperture  i>  formed  In  the  prostate  gland,  which 
rivet  passage  to  the  rasa  deferentia.  "Previous  to 
ihi-  Investigation  (says  Bit  Everard),  it  wasnot known 
tome,  that  any  distinct  portion  ol  tiie  prostate  gland 
w:is  ittuated  between  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the 
bladder."  -I  On  DUeatet  of  thi  Prostate  (Hand,  p.  9, 
Seo.  Lend  1811  Notwithstanding  this  explanation, 
to  the  correctness  ol  which  most  English  anatomists 
have  act  eded,  ll  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Langenbeck, 
the  present  distinguished  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
tlngi  n.  n,  a  review  of  Sii  Everard*s  ac- 
count, declares,  thai  he  has  never  m  thi  natural  stuff 
of  thr  part*,  found  tin'  middle  lobe,  as  it  is  called, 
whii  ii  he  i  onsiders  as  a  partial  Induration,  rising  up  In 
the  shape  ol  alobe  -  JVeueBibt.b.  1,  p.  360, 12me. Ma- 
i  bis  dissent  would  seem  extraordinary, 
ii  ii  were  not  possible  to  suppose,  that  it  may  proceed 

not  i all  ihe  subjects  at  Gdttingen  differing  from 

Londoners  in  being  destitute  of  what  Sir  Everard  Home 

hat  nt id  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate  gland,  but 

from  Langenbeck'a  not  having  traced  in  the  healthy 

,:,,/,  ,in\  portion  which  he  thought  de- 

lervlng  ol  thai  name.    But  though  differences  of  opi- 

i iay  be  entertained  about  the  name,  none,  I  pre- 

iu ,  can  remain  about  the  thing  itself,  which  appears 

m  have  been  long  ago  mentioned,  though  not  perfectly 
described,  by  Morgagni. — (Adversaria  Anat.4.  animad. 
IS  |  The  papei  by  Mr.  C.  Bell,  illustrating  how  far  our 
predecessors  bad  a  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the 
gland  seems  to  me  one  of  his  best  productions ;  and  it 
,-  therefore  with  pleasure  that  1  refer  to  it. — (See  An 
.  recount  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Ureters,  in  Med.  Chir. 
/  3,  p,  171,  «S-c.) — However,  as  this  author  im- 
partially acknowledges,  it  is  nol  because  a  fact  was 
anciently  known,  or  perhaps  only  cursorily  noticed, 
that  there  may  nol  be  greal  merit  In  n\  i\  Ing  the  recol- 
lect  ,  or  perfecting  the  description  of  il  ;  anil,  as  far 

as  i  can  learn,  none  of  the  anatomical  teachers  in  this 
dry,  previously  to  Sir  Bverard's  paper,  particularly 
adverb  d,  in  the  healthy  original  state  of  the  prostate 
gland,  to  the  structure  winch  he  has  pointed  out,  by 
whatevei  name  it  be  distinguished. 

tccording  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  this  lobe,  in  the 
earllet  periods  of  life,  when  the  body  of  the  gland  is 
in  a  sound  -in'',  Is  smalt;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be- 

e s  enlarged,  even  when  the  body  and  the  lateral 

lobes  have  been  considerably  increased  in  size;  but, 
In  subjects  of  advanced  age,  this  pan,  as  well  as  the 
ri'sl  of  the  gland,  is  usually  found  somewhat  enlarged, 
even  in  cases  wheie  no  disease  has  been  suspected 
during  life. — (P.  17.)  When  the  middle  lobe  begins 
to  enlarge,  ll  presses  Inwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder,  putting  the  internal  membrane  upon  the 
stretch,  and  communicating  to  it,  by  immediate  con- 
tact, the  inflammation  winch  occasioned  its  own  en- 
largemi  nt,  Hence,  pain  in  making  water,  particularly 
alter  the  la<!  drops  are  voided,  and  a  desire  and  strain- 
ing to  discharge  more,  alter  the  bladder  is  empty. 

\s  tins  ot  gan cannot  now  retain  much  urine,  the  de- 
■trs  la  make  water  becomes  frequent,  and  there  is 
common!)  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance,  or 
symptomatic  lever.  In  proportion  as  the  middle  lobe 
increases  in  size,  ll  projects  Into  the  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der In  the  term  of  a  nipple  ;  but  after  a  farther  aug- 
mentation, it  loses  the  nipple-like  appearance,  be- 
comes  broader,  and  forms  a  transverse  (old  by  push- 
Ing  forwards  and  stretching  the  membrane,  connecting 
it  to  the  lateral  lobe*  "  As  the  tumour  and  the  trans- 
<U  ors  situated  immediately  behind  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  tin  tj  are  pushed  forwards  be/ore  the 
urine  iii  every  attempt  that  is  made  to  void  it,  acting 
likr  ii  vnlre,  and  closing  up  thr  opening,  till  the  cavity 
of  ihe  bladder  is  very  much  distended,  when  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  bladdi  r  bring  pushed  forwards,  and  the 
tumour  bring  duiicii  back,  in  cjnsequcnce  of  the  mem 


Home  afterward  explains,  that,  as  the  tumour  en- 
larges, the  quantity  voided  at  each  time  becomes 
smaller,  and  that  which  is  retained  is  increased,  until 
at  length  the  disease  becomes  so  much  aggravated,  that 
mere  is  a  complete  retention  of  urine.  The  body  of 
the  gland  and  the  lateral  lobes,  though  less  distuibed 
than  the  middle  lobe  by  the  patient's  repeated  efforts 
to  void  the  urine,  become  more  or  less  enlarged  ;  but 
it  is  remarked,  that  they  do  not  preserve  either  their 
natural  or  any  regular  proportion  to  the  middle  lobe, 
nor  do  they  always  swell  equally  together,  the  lei t  in 
some  instances  becoming  much  larger  than  the  right.— 
(P.  22.)  When  he  published  his  first  vol.  on  diseases 
of  the  prostate  gland,  he  had  seen  only  the  left  lobe 
form  the  greatest  projection  within  the  bladder  ;  but 
in  his  second  vol.,  published  in  1818,  there  is  an  en- 
graving, representing  the  right  lobe  thus  altered  ;  and 
be  mentions  two  instances,  in  which  a  similar  enlarge- 
ment of  the  same  lobe  had  taken  place.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  also  more  than  once  met  with  tliis  greater  swell- 
ing of  the  right  lobe.— [On  the  Male  Urinary  and 
Genital  Organs,  p.  336.)  The  recollection  of  these 
facts  will  often  enable  the  practitioner  to  incline  the 
beak  of  a  catheter  in  the  direction  by  which  it  may 
be  conducted  into  the  bladder ;  and  thus,  as  Sir  Eve 
rard  Home  has  remarked,  the  surgeon,  after  trying 
gently  on  the  left  side,  and  not  succeeding,  is  not  to 
persevere  in  that  direction,  but  try  whether  the  pas 
sage  will  offer  less  resistance  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  diseased  stateof  the  body  of  the  prostate  gland. 
and  ofthe  lateral  lobes,  here  alluded  to  by  Sir  Everard 
Hone,  he  says,  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
met  with  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  in  consequence 
of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  which  subsides  when 
the  obstruction  in  that  canal  is  removed.  This  en- 
largement of  the  prostate  gland  from  strictures,  he 
observes,  may  not  be  unaptly  compared  to  the  swell- 
ing of  the  testicle  in  gonorrhoea,  a  case  of  accidental 
inflammation  in  a  healthy  testicle ;  while  the  other 
disease  of  the  prostate  is  analogous  to  the  more  per- 
manent disease  of  the  latter  organ.  This  author  ad- 
verts, however,  to  a  few  instances,  in  which  the  en- 
largement of  the  body  of  the  prostate  gland  from  stric 
tares,  in  persons  fifty  years  of  age,  did  not  subside  im- 
mediately the  latter  affection  was  cured,  a  common 
bougie  stopping  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  although  a 
catheter,  which  had  a  regular  curve,  readily  passed. 
According  to  Sir  Eveiard  Home,  as,  in  such  cases,  the 
patients  were  able  to  empty  their  bladders,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  there  could  be  no  enlargement  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe.  Incases  like  these,  no  symptom  of  impor- 
tance is  produced,  and  whether  the  swelling  of  the 
prostate  readily  subsides  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence; 
though,  if  the  stricture  do  not  return,  it  will  always 
ultimately  diminish. — (On  Diseases  of  the  Prostate 
Gland,  vol.  1,  p.  24.)  In  patients  under  fifty  years  of 
age,  Sir  Everard  Home  has  rarely  found  the  middle 
lobe  so  swelled  as  to  produce  retention  of  urine,  or  an 
inability  to  empty  the  bladder,  notwithstanding  the 
rest  ofthe  gland  might  be  much  enlarged.- (P.  23.) 
When  the  middle  and  one  of  the  lateral  lobes  project 
considerably  into  the  bladder  t«gether,  their  surface  is 
sometimes  excoriated,  and  "as  an  ulcerated  appear- 
ance. Under  such  circumstances,  the  pain,  after  void- 
ing the  last  drops  of  urine,  is  said  to  be  very  severe, 
and  attended  with  spasmodic  affections  of  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  ofthe  most  distressing  kind. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  another  effect  of  a 
similar  enlargement  ofthe  prostate  gland  is,  to  render 
its  secretion  extremely  viscid  and  very  abundant.  A 
question  rv'ght  arise  about  the  real  source  of  this  ropy 
mucus,  -»nd  some  might  infer  that  it  was  secreted  by 
the  Nadder;  but  that  it  comes  entirely  from  the  in- 
flaBied  prostate  gland  is  proved,  says  this  gentleman, 
bj  ils  having  been  found  in  one  instance  with  one  ex- 
tremity floating  in  the  bladder  in  the  dead  body,  while 
the  other  extremity  appeared  divided  into  small  fila- 
ments, terminating  in  theorificesof  the  excretoiy  ducts 
of  the  gland  at  the  verumontanum.  The  quantity  of 
secretion  is  observed  to  depend  more  upon  the  degree 
of  irritation,  than  the  actual  enlargement  of  the  gland, 
and,  as  this  increased  secretion  happens  in  cases  of 
swelling  of  this  part  from  strictures,  where  the  body 


branr  of  the  posti  nor  part  of  thr  bladder  being  put    and  lateral  lobes  are  alone  affected,  it  is  inferred,  that 
on  thr  stretch,  ihe  mi  so  that  a  certain    the  disease  ofthe  middle  lobe  only  contributes  to  this 

quantity  of  icatrr  is  allotred  to  escape,  but  the  bladder    effect  by  keeping  up  a  straining  and  disturbance  of  every 
i*  not  completely  emptied."— P.  19.)      Sir  Everard  |  part  of  the  gland.— (P.  32.)    The  internal  membrane 
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of  the  bladder  inflames,  and  becomes  extremely  irri- 
table, so  that,  even  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
small,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  straining.  When  the 
size  and  form  of  the  tumour  are  such  as  to  allow  the 
greater  part  of  the  urine  to  pass,  though  with  great 
effort,  Sir  Everard  states,  that  the  sympi a  rhay  con- 
tinue nearly  the  same  for  months  ;  liable,  however,  to 
occasional  aggravations  from  slight  causes,  and  In- 
coming more  or  less  relieved,  when  these  are  removed. 
Nay,  he  observes,  that  the  symptoms  may  even  lessen, 
although  the  disease  is  not  at  all  diminished;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  ascribed  to  the  muscular  coats  of 
the  bladder  having  acquired  greater  strength,  and  the 
internal  membrane  having  lost,  from  habit,  the  sensi- 
bility which  it  possessed  in  the  earlier  stage. — (P.  M.) 
He  farther  explains,  that,  in  this  disease,  when  the 
inside  of  the  bladder  is  inflamed,  filamentous  poi- 
tiona  of  coagulating  lymph  are  thrown  oft'  from  it, 
which,  when  the  inflammation  increases,  subside  in 
the  urine  evacuated,  looking  not  unlike  wiiite  hair- 
powder;  and  when  the  irritation  is  very  violent,  per- 
fectly formed  pus  is  met  with  in  the  urine. — (P.  35.) 
After  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  bladder  becomes 
again  capable  of  retaining  a  larger  quantity  of  urine, 
though  its  power  of  completely  emptying  itself  is  still 
farther  diminished. 

According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  symptoms  which  gene- 
rally attend  an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  are  similar  to 
thoseof  an  irritable  bladder :— constant,  heavy ,  dull  pain 
in  the  gland,  and  sometimes  sharp  lancinating  pains, 
darting  from  it  to  the  urethra,  and  occasionally  to  the 
bladder  and  ureters.  Frequent  calls  to  void  the  urine, 
which  is  passed  with  difficulty,  only  a  small  quantity 
being  discharged  at  a  time,  as  more  or  less  always  re- 
mains behind  in  the  bladder.  A  complete  retention  of 
urine  may  be  produced,  so  that  not  one  drop  will  pass, 
although  much  straining  is  used.  Great  difficulty  in 
expelling  the  feces  ;  and  after  each  evacuation,  a  feel- 
ing is  still  experienced,  as  if  the  gut  were  not  yet  emp- 
tied. During  the  efforts  to  expel  the  urine  and  feces,  a 
quantity  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland 
is  not  unfrequently  forced  out.  Most  of  these  symp- 
toms, as  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  stone,  and,  therefore,  when  they  occur, 
the  gland  should  be  examined  by  the  rectum,  and  if 
it  be  not  found  diseased,  a  sound  should  be  introduced 
into  the  bladder. — (On  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital 
Organs,  p.  339.)  The  particular  differences  between 
the  symptoms  of  stone,  and  those  arising  from  dis- 
ease of  the  prostate  gland,  are  explained  in  the  article 
Lithotomy. 

Mr.  Hunter  first  pointed  out  a  fact,  which  the  practi- 
cal surgeon  should  never  forget,  viz.  that  the  swelling 
of  what  is  now  called  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate 
gland,  often  raises  the  sound  over  a  small  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  prevents  it  from  being  felt. — (On  the 
Venereal  Disease,  p.  170.)  Hunter  also  first  noticed 
another  circumstance  well  deserving  recollection,  viz. 
that  an  e-nlargement  of  the  same  part  may  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  symptoms  of  stone  in  pa- 
tients who  have  already  suffered  greatly  from  them,  as 
the  swelling  prevents  trie  calculi  from  falling  down 
upon  and  irritating  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  These 
truths  are  exemplified  by  cases,  which  are  highly  in- 
teresting. It  appears  also  probable,  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  middle  lobe  conduces  to  the  formation  and  lodge- 
ment of  calculi  in  the  bladder,  partly  by  preventing 
the  evacuation  of  small  ones  through  th«  urethra,  and 
partly  by  hindering  the  bladder  from  cotnriletely  dis- 
charging its  contents. — (Vol.  \,p.  40.)  Lastly,  \{\s  ex- 
plained, that  in  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  puients 
secrete  less  urine  than  natural,  and  that  death  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  retention  of  urine  suppress- 
ing the  secretion  altogether.  In  cases  of  enlargement 
of  the  middle  lobe,  one  symptom  on  which  Sir  Eve- 
rard Home  lays  great  stress  is,  hemorrhage  produced 
by  riding  on  horseback. — (Vol.  2,  p.  27.)  Inflamma- 
tion and  even  ulceration  of  the  membrane  covering 
the  middle  lobe,  he  says,  are  more  frequent  than  he 
was  at  first  aware  of,  and  are  produced  by  the  tough 
introduction  of  instruments.  Hence,  the  burning  heat 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  great  pain  and  distress 
attending  the  passage  and  the  continuance  of  an  in- 
strument, the  occasional  necessity  of  taking  it  out,  and 
the  duration  of  the  pain  for  some  time  afterward. — 
(Vol.cit.p.29.) 


According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  case  of  what  is  named 
scirrhous  prostate  gland,  the  enlargement  at  Aral  lakes 
place  slowly,  attended  with  pain,  and  no  particular  al- 
teration of  the  structure  is  apparent  In  the  gland  »  hen 
examined  In  this  stage  after  death,  nor  is  any  change 
discoverable,  when  the  part  is  felt  from  the  rectum  in 
the  living  patient.  As  the  disease  proceeds,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  gland  changes,  and  the  pari  enlarges 
sometimes  regularly,  so  as  to  preserve  Its  shape,  to  Hie 
size  of  a  moderate  orange;  sometimes  very  irregularly, 

projecting  in  a  lobulated  manner.     When  the  gland  in 

this  state  is  cut  into,  its  substance  feels  linn,  the  cut  sni- 
face  is  of  a  whitish-brown  colour,  and  the  membranous 
septa  extending  through  it  in  various  directions  are 
often  very  strongly  marked.  In  general,  before  the 
urethra  and  bladder  are  opened,  the  gland  appears  most 
enlarged  laterally.  It  also  swells  backwaids  towards 
the  rectum,  producing  that  appearance  of  the  excre- 
ment particularly  noticed  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  already 
mentioned  in  speaking  of  common  inflammation  of  the 
gland.  Mr.  Wilson  farther  slates,  that  its  anterior  part 
is  generally  least  enlarged,  because  its  connexion  with 
the  pubes  prevents  it  from  passing  far  forwards.  How- 
ever, this  gentleman  has  seen  some  instances,  in  which 
the  enlargement  above  or  in  front  of  the  urethra  was 
considerable.  The  extent  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
swelling  may  be  readily  felt  with  the  finger,  introduced 
within  the  rectum.  That  these  very  irregular  wind- 
ings in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  are  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  the  disease,  is  also  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  experience,  and  numerous  preparations 
in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Burgeons.  "  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enlargement,  the  two  sides  do  not  always 
swell  equally;  one  often  enlarges  most,  and  often  swells 
more  in  one  particular  part  than  another.  This  produces 
a  lateral  bend,  or  obliquity  in  the  passage,  which  will 
of  course  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  urine, 
and  of  introducing  the  catheter.  I  have  seen,  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  lateral  swelling,  the  passage  through 
the  gland  bend  in  succession  to  both  sides." — (On  the 
Male  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  332.) 

As  every  considerable  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  of  voiding  the 
urine,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  always  becomes 
more  or  less  thickened,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
which  it  is  obliged  to  make. 

In  relation  to  the  third  or  middle  lobe,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  from  some  dissections  made  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
it  would  appear,  that  in  many  cases  the  enlarged  por- 
tion of  the  prostate  projecting  into  the  bladder,  is  not  the 
third  lobe,  but  a  part  of  the  gland  situated  more  for- 
wards.—(See  BelVs  Surgical  Ohs.  vol.  \,p.  223,  &-c.) 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  a  stricture  may  be 
distinguished  from  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate 
gland  by  the  following ciiciimstaiices:  the  distance  of 
the  obstruction  from  the  external  orifice  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  passing  a  soft  bougie,  which  is  to  be  left  in 
the  canal  for  a  minute,  so  as  to  receive  an  impression 
from  the  obstruction.  If  the  bougie  does  not  pass  far- 
ther than  seven  inches,  and  the  end  is  marked  by  an 
orifice  of  a  circular  form  (it  is  immaterial  as  to  the 
size  of  the  orifice),  the  disease  is  certainly  a  stricture  ; 
but  if  it  passes  farther  on,  and  the  end  is  blunted,  a  dis- 
ease in  the  prostate  gland  is  to  be  suspected.  This  in 
eeneral  may  be  ascertained  by  the  possibility  of  passing 
into  the  bladder  a  flexible  gum  catheter  with  a  stilet, 
very  much  curved,  which  in  most  cases  of  enlargement 
of  the  gland  may  be  accomplished. 

On  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  a  scirrhous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland,  it  appears  to  me,  that  little 
certain  is  known,  excepting  that  it  is  a  disease  seldom 
met  with  under  the  age  of  fifty.  Desault  suspected 
that  it  was  sometimes  venereal,  and  common  in  indivi- 
duals, who  had  repeatedly  had  gonorrhoea.— ( Traitt 
dta  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  238.)  I  believe  neither  of  these 
sentiments  is  entertained  by  the  best  surgeons  of  the 
present  day.  According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence  for  a  man  to  arrive  at  eighty  \  earn  of 
age,  without  suffering  more  or  less  under  disi  aseol  this 
part.  "  The;  more  common  causes  (says  he)  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  prostate  gland  are,  full  living  of  every 
kind,  inebriety,  indulgence  to  excess  with  women,  a 
confined  state  of  the  bowels,  and  exposure  to  the  effects 
of  cold;  indeed,  whatever  Increases  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  these  parts  (the genitals,  I  suppose)  beyond 
the  healthy  standard,  mav  become  a  cause  of  Inflamma- 
tion In  this  gland,  the  blood-vessels  of  which  Ios>c  their 
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lODfl  in  the  latter  periods  of  life." — (On  Diseases  of  the 
h-i/Diate  aintid,  vol.  l,o.l8,19.)    If  wean 

ni,  the  iii-i  aac  occun  moat  frequently 

elihei  in  peraoni  who  have  not  uaed  the  genital  organs 

*.,  much  at  nature  Intended,  or  In  other*  who  have  led  a 

life  ni  ezeeaa. — ( Wilton  on  the  Urinary  and  Oenilal 

Organ*  ,  •  mi  to  me  bettei  to  confess  tliat 

om  plaint  is  unknown.     Not  are 

we  rendered  much  wiser  by  conjectures  about  the  ef- 

lerclae,  "r  thoae  of  a  retarded  venous 

circulation  in  old  subjet  ta,  In  creating  a  tendency  to  t tie 

I  have  known  several  persona  afflicted,  who 

had  led  very  sedentary  lives. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  observation  formerly  made  by 
Mr.  Hunter  still  continue!  true,  which  is,  that  a  certain 
cure  for  the  scirrhous  enlargement  of  the  proatate  gland 
is  mil  yi  i  discovered.  But  though  such  is  the  fact,  sur- 
gery is  undoubtedly  capable  ol  affording  a  great  deal 
of  relief,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  patient's  days,  and  ren- 
der tin-in  much  more  comfortable.  This  is  accom- 
plished principally  by  anodyne  medicines,  and 'draw- 
bag  off  the  patient's  water,  «  hen  be  cannot  void  it  him- 
self, elthei  at  all,  or  bui  Imperfectly,  and  with  consi- 
derable straining  and  suffering.  As  a  temporary  relief 
from  pain,  and  also  as  a  means  of  removing  Bpasm, 
opiate  clysters  should  be  administered  once  or  twice  a 
Any.— {Hunter,  p.  174.)  Scrofulous  enlargements  ol 
the  prostate  gland,  occurring  in  younger  subjects,  are 

probably  more    under  the  control  of  judicious  treat- 

rhus,  Mr.  lliinler  informs  us  that  in  several 

had  -i  i  n  hemlock  ol  service.     "  li  was  given 

upon  a  supposition  of  a  scrofulous  lialut.    On  the  same 

principle  (he  adds),  I  have  recommended  sea-bathing; 

and  have  seen  considerable  advantages  from  it,  and  in 

two  cases,  a  i  ure  of  some  Btandlng."  In  one  case,  burnt 

sponge  had  reduced  the  swelling;  and  in  another,  the 

-I  was  produced,  and  the  irritability  of  the 

bladder  lessened,  by  means  of  a  seion  in  the  perimeum. 

Aiiei  the  healing  of  the  seton,  however,  the  symptoms 

returned,  and  on  a  trial  of  the  plan  again,  the  former 

good  effects  were  not  experienced  from  it.    Some  years 

ago,  I  attended  a  li  ntieman  under  Mr.  Lawrence,  who 

«  i-  trying  the  effect  ol  an  issue  In  the  same  situation. 
in  these  '  ases,  the  pilule;  hydra'rgj  ii  cum  conio  (see  Pi- 
luLi  i  have  been  very  commonlj  prescribed,  as  an  eligi- 
ble alterative.  sir  Everard  Home  mentions  an  in- 
■lance  in  w  hich  suppositories  of  opium  and  hemlock, 
passed  up  the  fundament  and  allowed  to  dissolve  there, 
gave  more  reliel  than  anj  other  plan  ;  not  only  lessen- 
ing the  Irritation,  but  producing  a  diminution  of  the 

projeci ni  the  gland. 

lu  the  Oral  stage  of  the  enlargement  of  the  middle 

lobe,  when  there  is  no  absolute  obstruction  to  the  nas- 

the  mine,  Sir  Everard  recommends  bleeding 

from  the  loins,  opiate  ch-leis,  and  the  pulv.  ipecac. 
COinp.  —  i  On  Dili  ates  of  the'  Prostate  (Hand,  nil.  \,p. 

70.)  The  tepid  bath,  the  use  of  which  he  formerly  ad- 
vised, lie  now  condemns,  as  a  practice  "  as  little  applica- 
ble to  tins  disease,  as  putting  the  head  in  warm  water 
would  he  in  remove  the  symptoms  of  apoplexy  :  if  any 
applications  are  i<>  be  made  to  the  pans,  they  should  be 
such  as  produce  cold." — {Vol.  2,  p. S3.)  Inthissfage, 
in-  observes  that  catheters  and  bougies  should  on  no 
account  be  introduced,  more  especially  those  of  the  me- 
tallic kind,  since  they  produce  a  degree  of  disturbance. 
Which  the  paits  are  not  in  a  state  to  hear,  and  if  nn- 
skllfullj  employed,  they  u  til  increase  the  swelling  and 
bring  mi  a  complete  retention  of  urine.    Sir  Everard  is 

an  advocate  h'r   keeping   the  bowels  open,  lor  which 

purpose  be  prefers  the  Infusion  and  tincture  of  senna, 

VI  nil  the  lam  ale  ol"  potash. — ( Vol.  2,  p.  84.)  If,  in  de- 
fiance of  these  means,  the  patient  becomes  unable  to 

in. ike  any  water.ot  although  able  to  pass  a  few  ounces, 
hi  every  hour  i.i>ii<_;.-.t  to  make  the  attempt,  and,  after 
much  straining,  discharges  only  the  same  quantity,  sir 
Everard  directs  a  flexible  gum  catheter,  without  astilct, 
to  be  passed  into  the  bladder,  In  the  gentlest  manner 
possible.     Tins  instrument  is  to  be  kentlntrodui  ed  with 

the  cathetl  r  hi  ai  el,  i,  or  retainer,  made  and  sold  by  Mr. 

Weisa,  of  the  Strand,  and  the  water  drawn  off  at  regu- 
lar intervale,  not  only  mi  the  Brat  symptoms  no  off,  but 
till  the  bladder  i  an  retain  the  urine  for  the  usual  length 

of  ii and   what   is  voided  lias  the  appearance  of 

healthy  mine.    If.  u  hen  the  catheter  is  withdrawn,  the 

path  in  should  not  be  able  to  empty  Ins  bladder,  il  must 

be  reintroduced,  and  aftei  alioi  seven  days  taken  out 

ag;un.     When  the  disease  is  somen  hat  more  advanced 


and  the  pai/ent  cannot  keep  himself  quiet,  the  above 
practice  of  course  cannot  be  adopted,  and  it  becomes 
in  ceasary  |o  pass  ibe  cathetei  three  or  lour  timesaday. 
a  i  ase,  when  irritation  is  biouglu  on 
by  accidental  circumstani  i  s,  sir  Everard  recommends 
k<  eping  the  instrument  in  tin;  bladder  until  the  auack 
has  subsided.— (Vol.  2,  p.  92,  96.)  This  gentleman 
finds,  that  for  cases  of  diseased  prostate,  the  common 
um  catheters,  originally  made  straight,  are 
disadvantageous,  as  it  is  a  long  while  before  they  can 
be  made  to  keep  a  permanent  curved  form.  "  When 
(says  he)  the  curvature  of  the  catheter  is  no  part  of  its 
original  formation,  although  it  may  have  been  produced 
by  being  long  kepi  in  a  curved  stale,  yet,  when  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  the  bladder,  it  gradually  returns  to 
its  straight  form  by  being  moistened,  and  when  it  has 
acquired  it,  the  point  is  no  longer  kept  directed  upwards 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  hut  is  constantly  pressing 
against  the  posterior  coats,  pushing  itself  out  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  irritation  ituives  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder  Will  often  be  the  means  of  its  being  expelled 
by  a  spasm  with  considerable  violence." — (On  Diseases 
of  the  Prostate  (Hand,  vol.  2,  cftoo.  5.)  Sir  Everard 
farther  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Weiss,  No.  33,  in  the  Strand, 
has  at  length  succeeded  in  making  flexible  gum  callie- 
ters,  originally  curved,  so  thai  they  always  retain  their 
Shape.  Their  polish  is  great,  anil  they  can  be  had  of 
any  size:  ihey  are  also  made  particularly  strong,  as  a 
quality  necessary  to  secure  them  from  being  broken  in 
violent  attacks  of  spasm.  Sir  Everard  states,  that  he 
has  Kept  them  fifteen  days  in  the  bladder,  without  their 
being  spoiled  by  the  urine  or  mucus;  whereas,  com- 
mon French  and  English  catheters  become  in  a  shorter 
period  so  rough  as  to  be  unfit  for  farther  use.  Metal 
catheters,  he  asserts,  should  never  be  employed  but  in 
cases  of  necessity,  where  the  patient  cannot  be  relieved 
by  milder  means.— (Vol.  2,  p.  87.)  To  such  instru- 
ments he  ascribes  the  frequently-noticed  ulceration  of 
the  middle  lobe,  t lie  abrasion  of  ho  sui  face,  the  wounds 
through  its  substance,  the  general  inflammation  of  the 
u  hole  internal  membrane  of  the  bladder,  and  quick  de- 
struction of  the  patient's  life.  The  gum  catheter,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  as  large  as  the  urethra  will  easily  admit, 
in  order  that  it  may  more  readily  disengage  itself  at  the 
turns  into  the  bladder. — (Vol.  1,  p.  75.) 

According  to  Desault,  a  large  catheter  generally  an- 
Swers  better  than  a  small  one,  and  i!  may  either  be  of 
silver  or  elastic  gum.  The  latter,  though  the  best  for 
the  purpose  of  being  kept  in  the  passage,  he  says,  has 
not  always  sufficient  firmness  to  get  through  the  ob- 
struction in  the  canal,  not  even  with  the  aid  of  a  stilet. 
In  this  respect,  a  silver  catheter  is  sometimes  prefera- 
ble. But  whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  catheter  em 
ployed,  it  generally  passes  as  far  as  the  prostate  with 
pei  feet  facility,  where  it  is  stopped,  not  only  by  the  nar- 
rowness, but  also  by  the  new  curvature  of  the  passage. 

For  the  prostate  cannot  be  enlarged,  without  pushing 
forwards  and  upwards,  or  to  one  side,  that  portion  of  the 
urethra  behind  which  it  is  situated.  This  circumstance 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  regulating  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  beak  of  the  catheter,  which  should  also 
be  longer,  have  a  more  considerable  curvature,  and  be 
more  elevated  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  than  in 
other  cases  of  obstruction  in  lire  urethra. 

In  swellings  of  the  prostate  gland,  Mr.  Hey  has  parti- 
cularly pointed  out  one  advantage,  which  belongs  to 
elastic  catheters,  viz.  that  their  curvature  may  be  in- 
creased while  ihey  are  in  the  urethra.  This  gentleman 
was  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter  in  a  patient, 
whose  prostate  gland  was  much  enlarged,  and  finding 
some  obstruction  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  he  with- 
drew the  si  ill-/,  i  n  doing  which,  he  accidentally  repressed 
the  tube, wflich  then  went  into  the  bladder.  In  fact, 
In  found  that  the  act  of  withdrawing  the  stilet  increases 
the  curvsture,  and  lifts  up  the  point  of  the  catheter 
— (Pracs.  Obs.  in  Surgery, p.  399,  edit.  2.)  For  farther 
remarks  connected  With  this  subject,  see  the  articles 
Calhiter, .and  Urine,  Retention  of.  Sir  Everard  Home 
states  with  confidence,  that  if  the  symptoms  of  the 
foregoing  disease  be  prevented  in  their  early  stage  from 
rig  by  the  treatment  which  he  has  recommended, 
the  disease  will  get  well. — (See  .7.  Hunter's  Treatise 
on  Ike  Venereal  Disease,  p.  169,  4-c.  2d  ed.  Mo.  Lond. 
1788.  Baillie's  Morbid  Anatomy.  P-  J.  Desault, 
(F.urres  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  220,  <$-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1803.  Sir 
Everard  Home,  nn  Diseases  of  the  Prostate  Gland, 
2  cols.  8vo.  Lond.  1S11— 1818.     Also    On  Stricture;, 
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3  vols.  810.  U  ed.  1805— 1821.  C.  Be  11,  On  the  Muscles 
of  the  Ureters,  in  Med.  Clur.  Trans,  vol.  3.  ./.  SkaiO, 
On  the  Structure  of  the  Prostate  Gland,  in  C.  Belt's 
Surgical  Obs.  vol.  i,8vo.  1816.  E.  A.  Lloyd,On  Scro 
fula,  p.  107,  6,-c.  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  ./.  Howship,  Practi 
cal  Obs.  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  <S-c.  8uo. 
Lond.  1816.  J.  Wilson,  On  the  Male  Urmury  and 
Genital  Organs,  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  J.  Howship,  On 
Complaints  affecting  the  Secretion  and  Excretion  of 
Urine,  Lond.  1823.) 

PSEUDOSYPHIUS.  (From  ipevifis,  false,  and  sy 
vhilis,  the  venereal  disease.)  Disease  resembling  Hie 
venereal,  bill  not.  really  of  this  nature. — (See  Venereal 
Disease.)  

PSOAS  ABSCESS.     See  Lumbar  Abscess. 

PSORIASIS.  Scaly  Tetter.  A  disease  of  the  order 
squama;,  in  Dr.  Bateman's  Synopsis.  It  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  roughness  and  scaliness  of  the  cu- 
ticle, and  a  subjacent  redness.  The  skin  is  often  di- 
vided by  deep  fissures  ;  and  the  complaint  is  generally 
attended  with  constitutional  disorder,  and  liable  to 
cease  and  leturn  al  certain  seasons.  For  a  particular 
account  of  its  varieties  and  treatment,  see  the  above 
work. 

PSOROPHTHALMY.  (From  iptipa,  the  itch,  and 
i1>da\uia,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  An  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  attended  with  ulcerations  which 
itch  very  much.  Beer  actually  understands  by  the  ex- 
pression, such  a  disease,  from  the  sudden  repression  of 
the  itch,  or  the  infection  of  those  parts  with  psoric 
matter. — (Lehrevon  den  Augenkr.  b.  1,  p.  566.)  Wei 
lei  not  only  adopts  the  same  notion,  but  makes  an  ad- 
dition to  it,  by  extending  the  term  also  to  cases  in 
which  the  eyelids  are  affected  with  psoriasis,  porrigo, 
and  impetigines. — (Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
vol.  2,  ;/.  264.)  By  psorophthalmy,  the  late  Mr.  Ware 
meant  a  case  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the  eyelids 
is  attended  with  an  ulceration  of  their  edges,  upon 
which  a  glutinous  patter  lodges,  incrusts,  and  becomes 
hard,  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they  have  been  long  in 
contact  they  become  so  adherent  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  without  pain.  He  has  remarked,  that  "  the 
ulceration  in  the  psorophthalmy  is  usually  confined  to 
the  edges  of  the  eyelids ;  but  sometimes  it  is  seen  to 
extend  over  their  whole  external  surface,  and  even  to 
excoriate  the  greater  part  of  the  cheek.  In  cases  of  the 
latter  kind,  the  inflammation  which  accompanies  them 
has  often  much  the  appearance  of  an  erysipelas,  and 
will  receive  most  relief  from  cooling  applications.  The 
use  of  the  citrine  ointment,  which  will  hereafter  be  re- 
commended, must  in  such  instances  be  deterred  until 
the  irritability  of  the  skin  is  in  a  good  degree  abated. 

"  This  disorder  is  also  sometimes  attended  with  a 
contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  eyelid  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  that  lid  is  drawn  down  and  the  inner 
part  turned  outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  red,  fleshy,  and 
most  disagreeable  appearance,  called  ectropium.  When- 
ever this  happens,  it  proves  the  complaint  to  be  of  the 
most  obstinate  nature  ,  though  it  is  generally  removed 
by  the  cure  of  the  psorophthalmy,  which  is  the  occasion 
of  it." — (Remarks  on  Ophthalmy,  <£-c.  p.  112.)  Mr. 
Ware  recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  disease  the  un- 
guentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  melted  and  rubbed  with 
the  end  of  the  fore  finger,  ortlie  point  of  a  small  pencil 
brush,  into  the  edges  of  the  affected  eyelids  every  night 
at  bedtime.  A  plaster  of  ceraium  album  was  then  put 
over  the  eyelids  to  keep  them  from  adhering  together. 
If  they  still  adhered  in  the  morning,  they  were  cleaned 
wilh  milk  and  butter  well  mixed  together.  In  a  few 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  touch  the  ulcers  formed  on  the 
edge  of  the  eyeJid,  after  the  small-pox.  with  the  argen- 
tum  nitratum.  When  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  inflamed, 
the  vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  applied,  as  direcled  in 
the  article  Ophthalmy.  In  serofulous  subjects,  alter- 
ative medicines,  an  issue  or  perpetual  blister,  and 
attention  to  diet,  &c,  are  necessary.— (Set  Ware  on 
Ophthalmy,  <S-e.) 

In  the  treatment  of  psorophthalmy,  Beer  lay,  consi- 
derable stress  upon  the  necessity  of  cleanliness.  The 
itchy  places  he  directs  to  he  frequently  washed  wr.h  a 
tepid  infusion  of  scordiuin,  and  afterward  well  dn»d. 
When  the  uneasiness  and  tension  of  the  skin  are  thus 
quite  removed,  Beer  adds  to  the  preceding  infusion 
some  of  the  sulphuret  of  potash,  the  proportion  being  at 
first  small,  and  gradually  increased.  This  plan  is  to 
be  followed  until  the  ulcerations  dry,  and  the  scabs 
full  off  of  themselves,  leaving  the  subjacent  skin  yet 


red  and  sensible,  and  sometimes  moist  ,  in  this  stale,  a 
small  bit  of  the  annexed  Hive  may  be  smeared  With  a 
camel  hair  pencil  along  the  edges  Of  the  eyelids,  and 
upon  the  affected  points  of  the  skin:  K  Butyrl  recen 
tis  insulsi,  3ss.  Cupri  sulphatis,  gr.  .\.  Camphors, 
gr.  iv.  Tuiiffi  ptt.  gr.  vj.  Misce.  If  the  disease  prove 
obstinate,  Beer  recommends  Hufeland's  salve,  Which 
consists  of  equal  pails  (if  fresh  bulter,  yellow  wax,  and 
the  pulv.  hydrarg.  nitrico-oxj di  ruin.;  and,  Instill 
more  inveterate  cases,  Janiu's  eye  salve,  which  lie 
says  must  rarely  be  used  oflener  than  every  other  day. 
In  the  psorophthalmy,  conjectured  by  Beer  to  d(  pi  lid 
upon  the  sudden  cure  of  the  itch,  he  stalls,  thai  Internal 
medicines  are  necessary,  as  anliinonials  joined  with 
sulphur  and  camphor.  He  also  praises  sulphur  baths, 
and  irritating  the  part  of  the  skin  where  the  itch  has 
receded,  by  the  application  of  antimonial  ointment ;  or, 
if  such  part  should  be  very  far  from  the  eyes,  be  ad- 
vises such  ointment  to  be  rubbed  on  the  skin  behind 
the  ears.  Attention  to  diet  is  particularly  enjoined, 
and  eating  pork,  lard,  and  substances  difficult  of  diges- 
tion is  prohibited. — (U.  1,  p.  569,  $-c.) 

PTERYGIUM.  (Diiii.of7TTfpu£,  a  wing.)  AsScarpa 
remarks,  surgeons  usually  apply  the  term  "  pterygium" 
to  that  preternatural,  reddish,  ash-coloured,  triangular 
little  membrane  which  most  frequently  grows  from  I  lie 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  near  ihe  caruncula  lachry 
malis,  and  gradually  extends  over  the  cornea,  so  as  to 
cause  considerable  impediment  to  vision. 

The  disease,  however,  presents  itself  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  semitranspaient  thin  grayish  membrane, 
not  furnished  with  many  visible  vessels ;  and  some- 
times as  a  thick,  red,  fibrous  mass,  very  like  muscle, 
being  very  prominent  even  on  the  cornea,  where  it 
seems  to  terminate  in  a  substance  like  tendon,  and  it 
is  observed  to  be  pervaded  by  numerous  blood-vessels. 
The  first  is  the  pterygium  tenue  of  Beer ;  the  second, 
the  pterygium  crassum  (Lehre  von  den  Aug~mkr.  b.  2, 
p.  636),  or  the  membranous  and  fleshy  pterygia  of  other 
writers. 

Though  the  pterygium  most  commonly  proceeds  from 
the  internal  angle  (also  Beer,  4.2,  p.  637),  sometimes  it 
arises  from  the  external  one,  and  in  rare  instances  from 
the  superior  or  inferior  hemisphere  of  the  eyeball. 
But  whatever  be  its  origin,  its  figure  is  invariably  that 
of  a  triangle,  with  its  base  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and 
its  apex  more  oi  less  advanced  over  the  cornea,  towards 
its  centre,  and  that  of  the  pupil.  Indeed,  then  are  a 
few  cases  in  which  two  or  three  pterygia  of  different 
sizes  occur  on  the  same  eye,  and  are  arranged  round 
its  circumference  at  interspaces  of  various  breadths. 
Their  points  are  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  where,  if  they  unfortunately  conjoin,  the  whole 
of  that  transparent  membrane  becomes  covered  with  an 
opaque  veil,  and  a  total  loss  of  sight  is  the  consequence. 
The  occurrence  of  more  than  one  pterygium  on  I  he 
same  eye  is  very  rare:  Beer,  in  all  his  practice,  met 
wilh  but  two  cases  of  double  pterygium,  and  with  only 
one  of  three  pterygia  on  the  eye. — [B.  2,  p.  638.) 

According  to  Scarpa  (whose  observations  apply 
chiefly  to  the  membranous  form  of  the  disease),  chronic 
varicose  ophthalmy,  with  relaxation  and  thickening 
of  the  conjunctiva,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  the  pte- 
rygium, only  differ  in  the  degree  of  the  disease.  In 
reality,  all  the  three  complaints  consist  of  a  more  or 
less  extensive  varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  con- 
junctiva, combined  with  a  degree  of  preternatural  re- 
laxation and  thickening  of  that  membrane. 

In  chronic  varicose  ophthalmy,  the  extraordinary 
amplitude  and  knottiness  of  the  vessels,  the  flaccidity 
and  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva,  are  limited  to  the 
white  of  the  eye.  In  opacity  of  the  cornea  certain 
veins  even  dilaie,  and  become  knotty  for  some  way 
over  that  delicate  layer  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is 
continued  over  Ihe  surface  of  the  cornea.  In  Ihe  ptery- 
gium an  extraordinary  swelling  of  this  subtile  mem- 
branous expansion  is  added  to  the  varicose  stale  of  its 
veins.  Hence  the  pterygium  seems  at  first  like  a  new 
membrane  formed  on  the  cornea,  while  it  is  really  no- 
thing  more  than  the  delicate  continuation  of  the  con 
junctiva  just  mentioned,  deprived  of  its  transparency, 
and  degenerated  in  consequence  of  chronic  ophlhalm) 
into  a  thick  opaque  membrane,  on  which  there  is  » 
plexus  of  varicose  blood-vessels.  Consequently,  in  tht 
case  of  pterygium,  there  is  no  new  production,  but  onlj 

an  alteration  of  one  of  the  thin  transparent  membranes 
which  naturally  cover  the  eye.    The  following  circuiu 
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stance  illustrates,  says  Scarpa,  the  veracity  of  the  pre- 
itatement.  The  incipient  pterygium  may  be 
cm >  (I  in  tin-  same  manner  a-*  opacity  of  the  cornea,  viz. 
b\  merely  cutting  offlbal  portion  of1  it  which  bi  situated 
uiction  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclerotica,  with- 
out detaching  the  whole  of  It  from  ihe  surface  of  the 
former  membrane;  |uil  u  li  practised  m  the  opacity 
of  the  cornea,  In  order  to  destroy  the  communication 
of  the  varicose  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  with  their 
trunks,  tin-  ramification!  "i  which  produce  and  main- 
tain tin-  dlae  i 

Thai  the  pterygium  is  only  the  natural,  delicate, 
transparent  expansion  ol  Ihe  i  onjurjetiva  on  the  cornea, 
converted  for  a  certain  extent  into  a  pulpy  flaccid  vari- 
cose  mbrane,  may  i>e  interred  (continues  Scarpa] 

from  the  folds  Which  the  pterygium  and  conjunctiva 
form  at  the  same  time,  when  the  morbid  eye  is  turned 
towards  the-  origin  of  the  disease.  The  same  inference 
is  equally  deducible  from  the  tension  occasioned  in 
both  these  parts  whenever  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  op- 
poslte  direction,  We  become  still  more  convinced  of 
the  fa<  i  on  observing,  thai  In  the  first  position  of  the 
eye,  both  the  pterygium  and  the  corresponding  portion 
i>t  lie  conjunctiva  (which  la  equally  relaxed,  varicose, 

■nd   reddish,  may  be  easily  taken  hold  of  with  a  small 

pair  of  forceps  and  raised  together  in  the  form  of  a 

fold. 

Mr  tJiilhrie  does  not  agree  with  Scarpa,  that  chronic 

opbthaliny  with  relaxation  and  thickening  of 

the Junctiva,  nebula  of  the  cornea,  and  pterygium 

are  diseases  differing  only  111  degree.     On  the  contrary, 

be  asserts  thai  ■  true  pterygium  is  very  rarely  the  con- 
sequence of  chronic  inflammation!  The  nebula,  he  ob- 
serves, is  never  of  the  spear-formed  shape  of  the  ptery- 
gium, but  always  irregular,  its  progress  rather  from  than 

towards  the  cornea,  and  the  width  of  its  base  not  equal 
to  that  of  the  latter  disease. — (See  Operative  Surgery 
of  the  Eye,  p.  128.) 

The  pterygium  is  observed  by  Mr.  Travers  to  be  most 
prevalent  In  warm  climates — (Synopsis,  ij-c.  p.   101.) 

li  is  also  said  to  i»-  mosl  frequent  in  old  people,  though 
Mr.  Wardrop  and  Dr.  Montealh  have  seen  it  in  very 
young  infants.— I  U,llrr's  Manual  of  Ike  Diseases  of 
W>1  1,/'.  218.) 

The  constancy  of  the  triangular  figure  of  the  ptery- 
gium, wiili  its  basis  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  and  its 
ape)  nn  the  cornea,  is  one  of  its  principal  diagnostic 
characters,  I > %  which  the  true  disease  maybe  discri- 
minated from  every  other  soft,  fungous,  reddish  excres- 
cence obscuring  tho  cornea. 

Another  distinguishing  character  of  pterygium,  as 
Scarpa  has  observed,  is  the  facility  with  which,  the 
whole  ol  it  may  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
ami  raised  Into  a  fold  on  the  cornea.  Every  other  kind 
of  excrescence  attached  to  this  membrane  continues 
firmly  adherent  to  it,  and  cannoi  be  folded  and  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  cornea  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. This  particularity  Is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  treatment ;  for  the  genuine  pterygium  may  becured 
by  simple  means,  while  fungous  excrescences  of  the 
Cornea  can  only  be  radically  removed  and  perfectly 
cicatrized  with  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Scarpa's  belief  in  the  reality  of  a  malignant  or  can- 
Cfrsiu  pterygium  must  appear  a  doctiine  requiring  con- 
firmation, when  ii  is  considered  that  Mr.  Travers  makes 
no  mention  of  the  disease  assuming  this  character,  and 
Beei  distinctly  states,  that  in  a  practice  of  thirty-two 
years,  he  has  cured  376  pterygia  of  various  sizes  and 

thickness,  Without  one  bad  symptom  or  consequence. 

And  hence  he  |uetly  concludes,  that  the  disease  is 
strictly  local.— (B.  2,  p.  641.1 

The  true  benign  pterygium,  says  Scarpa,  which  has  a 

Iriangulsi  flguri  edor  pale- red,  is  tree  from 

i  admits  of  being  raised  in  the  form  of  a  fold  on 

the  sin  face  of  the  cornea,  may  be  cured  by  cutting  the 

opaque  triangular  little  membrane  accurately  from  the 
surface  of  the  cornea,  which  is  in  pan  covered  by  it. 
ism  as  the  pterygium  is  nothing  but  a  portion  of  the 
delicate  transparent  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  con- 
vened Into  a   thick,  opaque  tunic,  it  follows  that  the 

pterygium  cannoi  be  removed  in  any  way  without  the 

spot  which  It  oi  copies  on  the  COmea  being  bereft  of  its 

natural  external  covering,  and  this  part  of  the  mem 
brane  rendered  more  or  less  opaque. 

Scarpa's  experience  enables  him  to  state,  however, 
that  the  superficial  Indelible  speck  remaining  on  the 
cuinea  after  the  removal  of  the  pterygium  is  always 


less  extensive  than  the  space  previously  occupied  by 
Ihe  disease. 

It  is  customary  <says  Scarpa)  to  remove  the  ptery- 
gium by  making  the  incision  on  the  cornea,  and  ex- 
tending it  over  the  white  of  the  eye  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  disease  reaches  on  the  conjunctiva  ;  so  that 
when  the  pterygium  grows  from  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye,  most  surgeons  continue  the  section  as  far  as 
thecaruncula.  This  practice  13  disadvantageous,  first, 
because  it  denudes  too  much  of  the  white  of  the  eye  ; 
secondly,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  large  por- 
tion ol  the  conjunctiva  removed  a!  the  base  of  the  ptery- 
gium, and  in  consequence  of  the  directionof  the  wound, 
the  cicatrix  in  the  white  of  the  eye  forms  an  elevated 
framum,  which,  like  a  little  cord,  keeps  the  eyeball  ap- 
proximated to  the  caiuncula  lachrymaiis,  and  destroys 
the  freedom  of  its  motions,  particularly  towards  the  ex- 
ternal angle. 

In  the  treatment  of  pterygia  with  bases  extending  far 
in  the  u  bite  of  the  eye,  Scarpa  prefers  detaching  them 
at  their  apex,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  cornea  with 
the  sclerotica,  and  then  to  separate  them  at  their  base  by 
a  semicircular  incision,  comprehending  one  line  in 
breadth  of  the  substance  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  made 
in  a  direction  concentrical  with  the  edge  of  the  cornea. 
Scarpa  has  observed,  that  in  this  mode  of  operating, 
the  subsequent  cure  takes  place  sooner  than  when  the 
common  method  is  adopted ;  the  cicatrix  occasions  no 
sort  of  frtenum,  and  the  conjunctiva,  circularly  stretcned 
by  the  cicatrix,  lies  smoothly  over  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  loses  that  relaxation  and  varicose  stale  which  he 
considers  as  the  groundwork  of  the  pterygium.  Such 
attention,  however,  is  not  requisite  when  the  pterygium 
is  small,  and  its  base  does  not  extend  far  in  the  white 
of  the  eye. 

The  operator,  after  desiring  the  patient  to  move  his 
eyeball  towards  the  part  corresponding  to  the  base  of 
the  pterygium,  is  to  take  hold  of  the  membrane  with  a 
pair  of  forceps  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  pinch  it  into  a 
fold,  at  about  one  line  from  its  apex.  The  duplicative 
is  now  to  be  raised  and  drawn  out  gently,  until  a  sen- 
sation of  something  giving  way  is  felt,  Which  indicates 
the  detachment  of  the  pterygium  from  the  delicate  cel- 
lular texture,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Ihe  subja- 
cent cornea.  Next,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  the 
surgeon  must  dissect  this  fold  as  closely  as  possible 
fioin  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  the  apex  towards  the 
base  of  the  pterygium.  The  section  being  completed 
to  where  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  meet,  the  fold  is  to 
be  again  elevated  still  more,  and  with  one  stroke  of 
the  scissors  the  pterygium  and  the  relaxed  portion  of 
the  conjunctiva  forming  its  base  are  to  be  detached,  as 
concentrically  and  closely  to  the  cornea  as  possible. 
This  second  incision  will  have  a  semilunar  shape,  the 
horns  of  which  ought  to  extend  two  lines  beyond  the 
relaxed  part  of  the  conjunctiva  in  lollowing  the  curva 
lure  of  the  eyeball. 

When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  surgeon  must 
promote  the  hemorrhage  by  washing  the  part  with 
warm  water,  and  then  cover  the  eye  with  dry  lint,  or 
lint  moistened  in  the  liquor  plumbi  acet.  dilutus,  kept  on 
with  a  bandage  thai  does  not  make  too  much  pressure. 
If  no  particular  symptoms  arise,  such  as  pain,  tension 
of  the  eye,  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids,  it 
is  sufficient  lo  wash  the  eye  and  inside  of  the  eyelids 
three  or  four  times  a  day  with  a  warm  lotion  of  mal 
lows,  and  carefully  keep  these  parts  from  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air  without  compressing  them.  If  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned  should  occur,  antiphlogistic 
treatment  must  be  adopted. 

On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  latest,  after  the  operation, 
all  the  surface  from  which  the  pterygium  was  cut  ap- 
pears yellowish,  and  covered  with  a  fluid  like  mucus. 
The  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
conjunctiva,  assume  a  reddish  colour.  Afterward,  the 
surface  of  the  wound  contracts  more  and  more  daily, 
and  at  length  completely  closes. 

All  local  slimulants  are  to  be  avoided,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  wound  is  healed  that  the  zinc  collyrium,  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
should  be  used  three  or  four  times  a  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obviating  the  relaxation  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
its  vessels. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pterygium,  while  the  mem- 
brane is  as  thin  as  a  cobweb,  Scarpa  considers  it  un- 
necessaiy  to  deprive  the  cornea  of  its  natural  covering  ; 
and  that  it  is  quite  enough  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  it  in 
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order  to  intercept  all  communication  between  the  di- 
lated venous  ramifications  of  the  pterygium  and  the 
varicose  trunks  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  culling  out,  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and 
scissors,  a  semilunar  piece  of  the  conjunctiva,  at  the 
point  white  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  conjoin,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  base  of  the  incipient  pterygium,  just  as  is 
practised  for  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  recent  pte- 
rygium is  observed  to  disappear  gradually  after  the 
operation,  or  to  change  into  a  slight  dimness  of  the 
cornea,  extending  over  a  part  of  the  space  previously 
occupied  by  the  disease.  This  opacity  is  commonly 
much  more  trivial  than  what  follows  a  cicatrix.  Acrel, 
in  his  Surgical  Observations.,  mentions  having  success- 
fully treated  an  incipient  pterygium  in  this  manner. 
Scarpa  has  also  tried  the  plan  several  times  with  suc- 
cess. Such  treatment  must  be  better  than  merely  making 
two  or  three  deep  cuts  or  scarifications,  in  the  mem- 
brane, near  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  as  advised  by  Beer. 
— (B.  2,  p.  641.)  And  in  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  latter  method,  we  find  Beer  himself  speaking  of  the 
necessity  of  using  stimulating  applications,  like  pow- 
dered sugar,  alum,  the  vinous  tincture  of  opium,  &x.  if 
the  operation  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  In  the  ptery- 
gium crassum,  Beer  recommends  the  knife  as  the  best 
means  of  cure ;  but  he  differs  essentially  from  Scarpa, 
not  merely  in  preferring  a  knife  to  the  scissors,  but  in 
beginning  the  operation  by  making  a  deep  cut  through 
the  base  of  the  pterygium  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  from 
which  point  he  continues  the  dissection  of  the  ptery- 
gium till  this  is  all  removed  as  far  as  its  apex  on  the 
cornea,  when  he  either  uses  the  knife  or  scissors,  as 
most  convenient. — (B.  \,p.  643.) 

Mr.  Guthrie,  who  acknowledges  the  correctness  of 
Scarpa's  objections  to  removing  a  large  pterygium  to  a 
great  extent  towards  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  adopts 
a  middle  course  between  the  methods  of  Beer  and 
Scarpa,  and  removes  half  of  the  pterygium  from  the 
apex  towards  the  base. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  130.) 

Beer  mentions,  that  it  sometimes  happens,  especially 
in  cases  of  thin  pterygia,  that  the  disease  stops  at  the 
edge  of  the  cornea,  and  spreads  no  farther  as  long  as 
the  patient  lives. — (jB.  2,  p.  641.)  Under  such  circum- 
stances, of  course,  the  complaint  will  give  no  trouble, 
and  may  be  left  to  itself,  as  particularly  advised  by  Mr. 
Travers. — (Sy?iopsis,  be.  p.  274.)  When,  however, 
it  encroaches  upon  the  sight,  this  gentleman  says  that 
"  it  should  be  raised  by  dissection  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  maigin  of  the  cornea,  and  the  relaxed  portion  of 
the  membrane  removed  by  an  incision  midway  between 
the  base  of  the  pterygium  and  the  cornea,  and  concentric 
to  that  membrane."  For  farther  information,  consult  ./. 
Wardrop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  be.  Svo.  Edinb.  1808.  Scarpa 
sulle  Malatlie  degli  Occhi,  cap.  11.  Richter's  An- 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarzniykunst,  b.  3,  p.  141,  <$-c.  Got- 
tingen,  1705.  Beer's  hehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p. 
636,  6rc.  Svo.  Wien,\S\l.  B.  Travers,  Synopsis  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Svo.  Lond.  1820.  Wetter'1  s  Ma- 
nual, vol.  1,  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  G.  J.  Guthrie  on 
the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  124,  (J-c.  8vo. 
Lond.  1823. 

PTOSIS.  (From  jriVrai,  to  fall  down.)  Blepharop- 
tosis.  An  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid.  Ac- 
cording to  Beer,  ptosis  always  arises  from  a  consider- 
able relaxation  and  extension  of  the  common  integu- 
ments of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  hang  down  in  akind 
of  fold  over  the  fissure  of  the  closed  palpebraj,  and 
when  the  levator  muscle  has  been  more  or  less  weak- 
ened by  the  same  causes  which  have  produced  this 
state  of  the  skin,  the  weight  of  the  redundant  integu- 
ments prevents  the  eyelid  from  being  properly  opened. 
Hence,  when  the  patient  tries  to  raise  the  eyelid,  the 
efforts  of  the  levator  muscle  may  be  seen;  but  the  ob- 
ject cannot  be  perfectly  accomplished.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eyelid,  the 
patient  has  not  the  slightest  ailment;  the  eye  is  not  at 
all  red,  though,  when  opened,  it  does  not  bear  the  light 
well,  on  account  of  not  being  accustomed  to  the  stimu- 
lus; nostillicidium  lachrymarum  is  observable;  and  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid,  with  all  the  eyelashes  quite  dry,  is 
seen  directly  the  part  is  elevated  with  the  thumb. 
When  the  relaxed  fold  of  the  skin  is  taken  hold  of  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  without  pulling  or 
stretching  it,  but  only  just  so  as  to  take  off  the  weight 
opposed  to  the  levator  muscle  by  the  redundance  of 
skin,  the  patient  is  immediately  able  to  raise  the  eyelid 
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without  any  difficulty;  but  as  soon  as  the  Burgeon  N 
linquishes  his  hold  of  the  skin,  tin.'  pari  fuIJi  down 
again.  The  relaxed  fold  of  skin  is  sometimes  si- 
mated  rather  over  the  outer COI Issure  than  t lie  mid- 
dle of  the  eyelid,  In  which  case,  the  lattei  pan  can  hi 
opened  towards  the  nasal  commissure,  and  the  eyeball 
becomes  habitually  rotated  towards  the  nosi 
purpose  of  vision,  whereby  strabismus  and,  if  the  (lis 
order  be  not  soon  rectified,  an  obliquity  of  sight  arc 
occasioned. 

A  prolapsus  of  the  upper  eyelid,  Beer  observes,  may 
be  the  consequence  of  any  inflammation  ol  the  part, 
accompanied  with  considerable  oedema  ei  ecchymosli 
as  happens  from  severe  wounds  ol  the  forehead,  eye, 
brow,  or  the  eyelid  itself,  particularly  when  do  attempt 
is  made  to  unite  the  parts  by  the  first  intention.  The 
infirmity  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  oplillialiny, 
that  has  been  either  long  neglected  or  badly  treated 
with  relaxing  poultices  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  scrofulous 
patients  have  a  disposition  to  the  complaint. — {Beer, 
b.2,p.  109—111.) 

The  case,  as  described  by  this  author,  may  be  cured 
by  the  excision  of  a  long  slip  of  skill  from  the  eyelid, 
just  broad  enough  for  the  removal  of  the  redundant 
quantity.  For  taking  hold  of  the  portion  of  integu- 
ments, Beer  employs  forceps,  the  extremities  of  u  bub 
are  broad,  with  a  somewhat  concave  edge.  As  much 
of  the  superfluous  skin  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  and  raised 
as  will  enable  the  patient  to  open  the  eyelid,  which  cir- 
cumstance is  the  criterion  of  the  quantity  selected  for 
the  removal  being  enough.  The  excision  may  then  be 
performed  with  scissors,  as  Beer  directs,  or  with  a 
knife,  as  others  may  prefer;  and  the  wound  is  to  be 
closed  with  a  suture.  The  slip  of  skin  chosen  for  re- 
moval should  not  be  too  near  ihe  edge  of  the  eyelid,  for 
then  the  skin  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  wound  would  be 
loo  narrow  for  the  application  of  the  suture. — ( Beer,  b. 
%p.  115.)  Somewriters  refer  particular  cases  of  ptosis 
altogether  to  paralysis  of  the  levator,  and  other  in- 
stances to  spasm  of  the  orbicular  muscle.  When  the 
disease  depends  on  paralysis,  it  is  mostly  an  effect  of 
apoplexy,  upon  the  relief  of  which  its  cure  also  de- 
pends. The  treatment  directed  particularly  against 
the  paralytic  affection  of  the  levator,  consists  in  fre- 
quently bathing  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts  with 
(old  spring  water,  and  rubbing  the  eyelid  and  eyebrow 
with  the  camphor  liniment,  to  which  a  little  of  the 
tinctura  lyttaj  is  added.  The  shower  bath,  bark,  and 
other  tonics  are  also  indicated.  If  these  means  fail,  an 
issue  may  be  made  with  the  nioxa  or  potasaa,  between 
the  mastoid  process  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  kept  open 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  cure  of  spasmodic  ptosis, 
which  is  lather  a  symptom  of  other  diseases,  like  hys- 
teria, chorea,  worms,  &c.  than  a  distinct  affection,  con- 
sists in  the  removal  of  the  original  complaint.  How- 
ever, generally  speaking,  antispasmodic  medicines; 
blisters  on  the  temple,  or  behind  the  ear ;  an  issue  be- 
tween the  mastoid  process  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  as  re- 
commended by  J.  A.  Schmidt,  on  account  of  some  ner- 
vous ramifications  of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  pair, 
which  give  twigs  to  the  eyelids  lying  in  that  situation  ; 
and  fomenting  and  bathing  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  face 
with  a  decoction  of  poppy-heads  and  cicuta ;  are  the 
means  which  merit  the  consideration  of  the  practi 
tioner. — (See  Richter's  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b. 
4,  p.  488,  Svo.  3d  edit.  Gott.  1802.  J.  A.  Schmidt,  in 
Abhandl.  der  Konigl.  Med.  Chir.  Jos.  Acad,  zu  Wien, 
b.  2,  p.  305,  1801.  'Welter's  Manual,  Transl.  by  Man- 
tealh,  vol.  1,  p.  97,  &c.  8vo.  Glasgow,  1821.  G.J. 
Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  109,  <$-c.  8vo 
Wien,  1817.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Suraery  of 
the  Eye,  p.  41,  be.  8vo.  Lond.  1823.) 

[PULSATION.— (See  Abdomen.)  Mr.  Loudon,  of 
Leamington  Spa,  did  me  the  favour  of  transmitting  to 
me  last  spring,  some  particulars  of  a  case  where  the 
pulsations  of  the  aorta  against  a  diseased  liver,  which 
had  extended  itself  into  the  epigastrium,  and  which 
during  life,  was  manifested  by  a  well-defined  tu- 
mour at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  were  mistaken  by 
several  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Leamington,  as  indicative  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  aorta  immediately  behind  the  stomach. 
Dissection  proved  the  vessel  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  cases  as  explained  in 
this  Dictionary  should  bo  well  remembered  in  practice 
-Pref] 

PUNCTURED  WOUNDS.    See  Wounds. 
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H'PII..     When  the  opening  i"  the  centre  of  the 

organ  more  or  less 

deprived  of  u^  power  of  motion,  the  disease  hi  lech- 

1,1.  ally  ;  ither  symptomatic 
lathic.     The  tint  form  of  the  eoiuplaiut,  as 
Weller  i                     cemplified  in  cum  of  bydroce- 
ydrophthalml                     on  the  brain  from 
ivorina,  amaurosis,  &c.    The  second 
ofti  n  presents  itself  sj  .1  paralytic  affection  of  the  ii  Is : 
frequently  induced  by  the  application  of  cer 
tain  narcotics,  like  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus.    Con 
mydriasis  are  alao  met  with,  as  well 
aught  on  by  a  long  reeldence  in  dark- 
ness.    A  dilal   1  ul'  the  pupil  may  likewise  be  the 

cm-'  quenee  of  an  adheal  in  of  the  uvea  to  the  ante- 
run  capsule  "i  the  lens.    When  the  retina  continues 
niencei  produced  by  mydriasis, 
are  Inloli  irtdlll  s^  in  the  day- 

time, .nid  111  the  end  amaurotic  mischief,  r* 
by  the  irritation  of  the  immoderate  quantity  of  the 
rays  of  light  admitted  within  the  eye.    The  kind  of 
prognosis,  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  must  often  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  primary  afleetion,  of  which 

many  cases  of  mydriasis  are  only   symptomatic.     Of 

course,  the  original  disorder  must  always  he  cured,  it 

When   mydriasis  appears  to  rise  from  pa- 

ni\~is  of  the  ins,  blisters  may  be  applied  over  the 

1,  and  the  same  re dies  tried  which  are  usu- 

ally  employed  In  other  local  paralytic  disorders.  The 
entrance  Of  too  much  lighl  Into  the  eye  may  be  mode- 
rated unii  shades  and  tubulated  spectacles. 

The  ease  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  is 
s  pretern  tturally  contracted,  more  or  less  immoveable 
stale  of  the  pupil,  termed  myosis.  According  to  Wel- 
ler, 11  is  sometimes  congenital.    It  is  often  met  with  as 

a  symptom  of  other  disorders,  especially  ophlMilmy, 
mil. 11 .Hem  of  Ihe  dura  mater,  phreuitis,  concussion 

of  the  brain,  sec.  Persons  whose  business  is  to  be 
looking  at  small  shining  objects,  as  watchmakers, often 
acquire  a  myosis  from  habit,  and  they  cannot  be  cured 
of  It,  unless  they  avoid  the  causes  which  brought  ii 
on,  keep  themselves  in  B  darkish  room,  and  use  a  green 
shade  or  tubulated  spectacles. — (See  Welter's  Ma- 
Transl  by  Monteatk,  vol.  2,  p.  54.)  It  is  no 
tired  by  lleer,  Ilia!  myosis,  when  a  sequel  of  oph 
thahny,  is  les-.  obvious  than  mosi  other  consequences 
ol  o,  hi. 1,  inflammation;  for  though  the  ins  is  mo- 
tionless, and  the  pupil  considerably  diminished,  this 
is  perfectly  clear  and  black,  and  not  drawn 
0111  of  in  usual  position,  nor  its  pupillary  edge  in  the 
Slightest  degree  angular.  The  patient,  though  he  is 
continually  complaining  of  weakness  of  sight,  is  aide 
to  distinguish  (With  some  trouble  indeed)  even  the 
smallest  objects  in  the  daytime,  and  in  very  light  si- 
tUQtions;  inn  his  sight  is  evidently  worse  in  the  eve- 
ning, and  in  darkish  places  in  the  daytime;  for, 
when  both  his  eyes  are  affected,  he  is  in  the  dusk 
nearly  blind,  and  can  scarcely  fmd  his  way.  Beer 
remarks,  thai  almost  every  considerable  internal  oph- 
thaimy,  or  mlis,  however  favourably  the  disorder  may- 
be cured,  and  the  eyesight  restored,  always  leaves 
after  it  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  af- 
fection, though  noi  the  least  portion  oi  coagulating 
lymph  can  he  perceived  in  the  posterior  chamber,  is 
combined  with  a  partial  or  complete  immobility  of  the 
ins.    Beet  assures  us.  thai  every  expedient  which  he 

baa  >ei  tried  fbt  the   permanent  removal  of  this  roni- 

plalm  his  (ailed,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  thus  pro- 
duced being  but  temporary.  And  with  respect  to  the 
mosi  powerful  narcotics,  he  sinics,  that  in  two  cases 
they  were  worse  than  useless,  as  they  caused  a  still 
gri  itei  contraction  of  the  pupil,  which,"  however,  after 
a  lew  hours,  resumed  its  former  diameter.  Hence, 
this  experienced  oculist  is  disposed  to  set  down  the 

myosis  following  internal  ophthahnv  as  an  incurable 
complaint— (See  l.rhre  con  den  Augenkr.  A  2  d 
'ii'.l.  ,\,  )  '  * 

The  next  case  demanding  some  notice  in  this  work 
•re  of  the  pupil  (atresia  pupilta).     Accord- 
ing to  Iteer's  observations,  llieie  is  only  one  exception 
in  which  in  Ihe  adult  patient   I   closure  of  the  pupil   is 

not  the  const  quenw  of  ophthahnv,  and  the  ease  here 
signified  is  iei  in,  d  a  collapse  of  the  pupil,  or  jyniiesis 
pupilLr,  1  n  Inch  are  said  to  be,  either  a 

humour  from  a 
Wound  of  Ihe  eye.  or  else  a  dissolved  or  rather  disor- 
ganized state  oi'  the  same  humour,  known  under  the 


name  of  synchisis.—(Lehrc,  i,c.  b.  2,  p.  190.)  Every 
internal  oplitlialiny,  extending  to  the  retina  and  clio- 
roides,  when  in  its  highest  degree,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
Complete  closure  of  the  pupil.  However,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  this  opening  is  not  the  only  cause  of  blindness  ; 
for,  long  befone  this  stale  of  the  iiis  happens,  the  sight 
1-  destroyed  by  considerable  and  frequently  irreme- 
diable injury  of  the  retina  and  neighbouring  textuies, 
in  which  ihe  inflammation  is  directly  situated.  An 
incomplete  closure  of  the  pupil,  Beer  says,  is  still  more 
disposed  to  lake  place  at  the  period  when  iritis  passes 
from  its  first  into  its  second  stage,  and  syphilitic  iritis 
is  said  to  be  particularly  apt  to  leave  alter  it  this  dis- 
agreeable consequence.— ( Vol.  cit.  p.  191  )  In  cases  of 
the  latter  description,  vision  is  not  always  quite  pre- 
vented, but  only  more  or  less  diminished,  the  coagu- 
lating lymph  effused  in  the  posteiior  chamber  having 
formed  only  a  delicate,  semitransparent  web.  How- 
ever, if,  in  the  second  stage  of  the  inflammation,  such 
lymph  should  be  converted  into  a  dense  membrane, 
with  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  the  eye  then 
only  retains  more  or  less  perfectly  the  faculty  of  just 
distinguishing  the  light.  But  when,  in  such  a  case, 
the  patient  is  completely  insensible  of  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness,  the  blindness,  as  in  the 
examples  mentioned  above,  is  not  owing  to  the  clo- 
sure of  the  pupil,  or  to  the  cataract,  but  to  other  mor- 
bid changes  resulting  from  the  same  inflammation 
Which  caused  the  defect  in  the  pupil  itself,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  ascertained  by  peculiar  appeaianr.es  in 
the  eye.  Passing  over  obstructions  of  the  pupil  by  the 
unabsorhed  matter  of  hypopium,  and  by  the  continu- 
ance of  effused  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  I 
come  to  the  case  next  noticed  by  Beer,  in  which  a 
closure  of  the  pupil  arises  from  a  partial  adhesion  of 
the  iris  to  the  cornea  {synechia  anterior),  and  will  in- 
evitably happen,  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
iris,  or  a  great  pan  or  the  whole  of  its  pupillary  edge 
protrudes  through  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  be- 
comes adherent  to  it.  However,  sometimes  in  these 
(rises,  the  pupil  becomes  completely  obstructed,  though 
the  protrusion  of  the  iris  is  inconsiderable,  and  its  pu- 
pillary edge  not  engaged  in  the  cicatrix;  a  circum- 
stance exemplified  when  the  cicatrix  over  the  adhe- 
rent part  of  the  iris  expands  very  much,  and  has  an 
extensive  leucomatous  surface,  so  that,  though  the 
pupil  may  be  of  considerable  size,  it  is  concealed,  and 
vision  impeded.  And  even  when  there  is  no  adhesion 
of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  no  synechia  anterior,  as  it  is 
termed,  and  no  distortion  of  the  pupil,  a  large  dense 
cicatrix  of  the  cornea  may  obstruct  vision  by  lying  ex- 
actly over  that,  aperture.  Lastly,  as  Beer  has  ex- 
plained, the  greater  part  of  the  cornea  may  be  in  an 
opaque,  spoiled  condition,  so  that  the  healthy  iris  can 
be  discerned  only  at  certain  points  behind  its  circum- 
ference, no  vestige  of  the  pupil  itself  being  distinguish- 
able ;  and  such  concealment  of  this  opening  may  be 
either  combined  or  not  with  a  partial  adhesion  of  the 
iris  to  the  cornea.  In  such  cases,  the  patient  can  fre- 
quently perceive  the  light  very  well.— (B.  2,  p.  194, 
195.) 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  manifest,  says  Beer, 
that  in  many  cases  of  atresia  iridis  the  prognosis 
must  be  highly  unfavourable,  and  that  no  attempt  to 
form  an  artificial  pupil  should  ever  be  made,  when  the 
patient's  blindness  proceeds  from  other  causes  besides 
the  imperforate  state  of  the  iris.  Such  an  operation, 
Beer  observes,  can  only  be  proper  when  the  blindness 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  closed  or  concealed  state  of  the 
pupil ;  when  the  different  degrees  of  light  can  be 
plainly  distinguished;  when  the  case  is  uncomplicated 
with  any  disease  of  other  important  textures  of  the 
eye,  capable  of  rendering  the  manual  proceedings  diffi- 
cult or  impracticable;  when  the  eye  has  been  for  a 
long  time  perfectly  free  from  inflammation  ;  when  the 
patient  is  healthy,  without  any  tendency  to  scrofula, 
syphilis,  or  gout :  and  both  his  eyes  are  completely 
blind. — {B.  2,  p.  196.)  Some  questions  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  this  absolute  prohibition  of  the  ope- 
ration in  unhealthy  subjects,  because  the  line  between 
ihe  degrees  of  health  and  disease,  requisite  for  the 
success  of  the  operation,  is  difficult  to  specify,  and 
gout,  syphilis,  and  scrofula  are  often  vague  expres- 
sions. Yet,  no  doubt  can  exist,  I  think,  about  the  pio- 
priety  of  Beer's  advice,  never  to  attempt  the  forma- 
tion of  an  artificial  pupil,  when  the  patient  enjoys 
vision  with  one  of  his  eyes ;  for,  when  the  new  open- 
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!»?>. r  I    ,     r'     I  "  'S  "0t  '"  the  axis    °f  visi0".  ^e 

rlf-  „  „  l  ^used  "'  tlie  olller  eye>  u,"«s  Hie  imper- 
fect eye  be  kept  closed;  and  the  operation  can  never 
be  done  without  exposing  tlie  patient  to  the  risk  of 
more  or  less  inflammation  in  the  eye,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent so  useful  to  him.  Whatever  may  he  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  operating  in  cases  of  single 
cataract,  r  believe  that  all  surgeons  will  unanimously 
join  Beer  in  the  foregoing  advice,  respecting  the  im- 
prudence of  attempting  to  make  an  artificial  pupil 
when  the  patient  can  see  with  one  eye. 

When  vision  is  totally  lost  in  one  eye,  and  mate- 
rially impaired  in  the  other,  Mr.  Guthrie  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  that  the  question,  whether  an  opera- 
tion ought  to  be  performed  or  not,  is  important ;  for 
if  the  patient  still  enjoys  sufficient  power  of  vision  to 
guide  himself,  the  surgeon  would  be  more  than  hardy 
who  would  put  that  portion  of  the  faculty  of  sight  in 
jeopardy  by  attempting  an  operation:  which  may  fail, 
however  skilfully  done.  Yet  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  ab- 
solutely denounce  the  operation:  he  adds,  "In  such 
circumstances,  the  operation  should  not  be  attempted 
upon  any  grounds,  unless  the  case  is  so  simple  as  to 
require  only  an  opening  in  the  cornea,  and  the  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  iris,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
natural  pupil.  If  the  patient  cannot  see  sufficiently 
well  to  guide  himself,  the  conditions  are  very  essen- 
tially altered,  since  an  unsuccessful  operation  involves 
the  loss  of  very  little,  whereas  much  is  to  be  gained  by 
the  successful  issue  of  it.  Where  opacities  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cornea  occasion  the  impediment  to  vision,  it 
is  prudent  to  dilate  the  pupil  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
opacity,  by  the  daily  application  of  the  belladonna, 
which  may  possibly  enlarge  the  sphere  of  vision  so  as 
to  supersede,  in  a  doubtful  or  dangerous  case,  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  operation."— (See  Operative  Surgery  of 
the  Eye,  p.  444.) 

Beer  represents  the  event  of  the  operation  as  being 
very  uncertain,  when  the  patient  cannot  plainly  dis- 
cern the  various  degrees  of  light ;  when  the  cornea  is 
affected  with  leucoma,  or  scarred  and  spoiled  nearly  to 
its  very  ciicumference;  when  there  is  only  a  partial 
staphyloma  of  it;  or  the  constitution  is  unhealthy,  or 
impaiied  by  the  effects  of  former  attacks  of  .scrofula, 
syphilis,  or  gout.  Lastly,  Beer  sets  down  the  opera- 
tion as  certainly  useless,  or  even  as  likely  to  cause  an 
entire  destruction  of  the  eye,  when  the  patient  is  quite 
insensible  of  light;  when  the  iris  and  neighbouring 
textures,  such  as  the  corpus  ciliaie,  corona  ciliaris,  the 
membrane  of  the  vitreous  humour,  this  humour  itself, 
and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  organ,  are  in  a  morbid 
state, or  the  whole  eyeball  manifestly  in  a  preternatural 
condition.  However,  an  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  its 
capsule,  even  when  the  latter  is  completely  adherent  to 
the  uvea,  forms  no  prohibition  to  the  formation  of  an 
artificial  pupil,  though  it  is  a  circumstance  that  has 
great  weight  in  the  selection  of  the  method  of  opera- 
ting.— {Beer,  b.  2, p.  197.) 

The  following  information,  from  the  same  source,  is 
highly  important  to  the  practitioner:  the  morbid  state 
of  the  iris,  and  other  adjacent  textures  of  the  eyeball, 
prohibiting  the  operation,  may  be  known  by  the  an- 
nexed circumstances.  Together  with  the  smaller  cir- 
cle of  the  iris,  the  larger  one  is  strikingly  changed,  in 
respect  to  its  colour,  its  consistence,  and  its  layers. 
Its  radiated  fibres  are  collected  into  dark-blue  or  black- 
ish fasciculi,  between  which  there  is  an  appearance  of 
empty  interspaces,  produced  by  the  indentations  of  the 
iris,  and  actually  semitransparent,  in  consequence  of 
the  tapetum  of  the  uvea  having  always  been  in  these 
cases  more  or  less  annihilated  by  the  previous  inflam- 
mation. Around  the  cornea  the  sclerotica  seems 
bluish,  or  rather  of  a  smutty  erayish-blue  colour ;  and 
sometimes  certain  points  of  this  membrane  are  protu- 
berant. The  morbid  states  of  the  whole  eyeball, 
which  may  complicate  the  atresia  indis,  and  render 
the  operation  not  only  useless  but  hazardous  to  the 
preservation  of  the  eye,  are  its  dropsical  enlargement 
(see  Hydrophthalmia) ;  its  atrophy  ;  its  preternatural 
firmness,  from  a  general  varicose  affection  of  its  blood- 
vtssels;  and  its  "morbid  softness,  from  a  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour.— (Beer,  vol.  tit.  p.  196  ) 

Before  proceeding  farther  into  the  subject,  I  think  it 
will  simplify  it  verv  much  to  state,  that  numerous  as 
the  plans  are  of  makine  an  artificial  pupil,  if  vve  ex- 
cept the  occasional  practice  of  forming  a  kind  of  arti- 
ficial prolapsus  of  the  iris,  in  order  to  change  the  posi- . 


lion  or  shape  of  the  imperfectly-closed  pnpil,  they  may 
all  be  classed  into  three  principal  methods,  l.  The  sim- 
ple transverse,  perpendicular,  or  otherwise  directed 
incision   in  the  iiis,  now  termed  corotomia,  performed 

either  through  the  sclerotica  or  the  cornea.  3.  The 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  technically  named  corec- 
tomia.  3.  The  separation  of  a  part  of  its  circumfe- 
rence from  the  ciliary  ligament,  called  in  the  language 
of  oculists  corodialysii,  with  which  the  hist  method, 
or  the  operation  of  corectomia,  is  combined  in  the  plana 
suggested  by  Assi'lini  and  Eeistnger.  The  excision 
ol  a  portion  of  sclerotica  close  to  the  cornea,  with  the 
view  of  forming  an  inlet  for  the  ruys  of  light  to  the 
retina,  as  proposed  by  Auteniielh,  when  the  cornea  ll 
einirely  opaque,  may  be  considered  u  boneless  pro- 
ceeding. With  respect  also  to  the  three  othei  methods, 
it  is  now  well  understood  by  all  impartial  surgeons,  that 
the  choice  of  them  must  depend  upon  the  par  lieu  lai  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  that  here  it  would  be  as 
absurd  to  think  of  employing  in  al!  instances  only  one 
plan,  as  to  have  the  idea  of  extending  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  all  the  forms  and  varieties  of  cataract. 

When  the  thing  is  possible,  it  is  considered  by  Beer 
most  advantageous  to  make  the  artificial  pupil  rather 
towards  the  inner  canlhus  ;  though  others  express  a 
preference  to  the  centre  of  the  ins.  But,  as  he  very 
truly  remarks,  since  the  new  opening  must  be  where 
the  cornea  is  transparent,  the  operator  is  frequently 
obliged  to  form  it  either  below,  or  towards  the  temple, 
or  quite  above;  for  there  is  often  only  just  room  enough 
left  at  one  point  for  conducting  the  necessary  manoeu- 
vres with  any  degree  of  precision. 

The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Guthrie  I  consider 
interesting:  "An  opening  must  be  made  in  the  iris,  of 
an  extent  equal,  at  least,  to  the  natural  size  of  the 
pupil  when  moderately  dilated;  for,  if  it  be  less,  there 
will  not  he  sufficient  room  for  the  rays  of  light  to  act 
with  effect  on  the  retina  in  a  moderate  light  ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  artificial  pupil  never 
acquires  the  motions  of  dilatation  and  connection,  so 
eminently  useful  in  the  natuial  one.  It  should  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  too  large  ;  because  it  would  prove 
detrimental  to  vision,  by  admitting  too  many  rays  of 
light  to  the  retina.  It  should  resemble  the  natural 
opening  in  form  as  nearly  as  possible  ;  for  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  the  advantage  derived  in  man  from 
a  circular  pupil,  where  the  axis  of  vision  is  directly 
forwards;  and,  although  an  artificial  one  is  seldom 
made  in  a  circular  form,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  iris, 
still  that  process  will  be  the  best  the  result  of  which 
most  nearly  resembles  the  natural  state. 

"  When  an  artificial  pupil  cannot  be  made  in  the 
centie  of  the  iris  (from  whatever  cause),  the  other 
parts  of  it  are  eligible  in  the  following  order.  1.  Tlie 
inferior  part  of  the  iris  inclining  inwards.  2.  The  in- 
ternal, a  little  below  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
eye.  3.  The  inferior  and  external ;  the  upper  part  be- 
ing the  least  eligible,  from  the  eyelid  covering  that 
poniou  of  the  cornea  in  t..e  natural  state  of  Ihe  eye." 
— ( Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, p.  442.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  agrees  with  Beer,  that  the  place  in 
which  the  iris  is  to  be  perforated  generally  depends 
more  on  the  transparency  of  the  cornea  than  the 
choice  of  the  operator.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  a 
small  artificial  pupil,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  iris,  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  a  large  one  at  any  other, 
which,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  eye,  is  covered  by 
the  eyelid,  or  much  out  of  the  axis  of  vision.  If  the 
state  of  the  cornea  will  permit  it,  Mr.  Guthrie  says,  a 
sound  part  of  the  iris  should  be  selected. — (P.  443.) 
He  considers  the  external  and  internal  margins  of  the 
iris,  immediately  on  a  line  with  the  central  transverse 
diameter,  particularly  unfavourable  for  the  method  in 
which  the  iris  is  separated  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
because  there  the  long  ciliary  arteries  enter,  and  the 
attachment  of  the  iris  is  firmer  than  at  other  points. 

Cheselden  first  devised  a  section  of  the  iris,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil.  He  proposed 
the  introduction  of  a  couching  needle,  with  a  sharp 
edge  only  on  one  side,  through  the  sclerotica,  about 
half  a  line  from  the  cornea,  into  the  posterior  chamber. 
After  the  iris  had  been  perforated  towards  the  external 
angle,  and  the  point  of  the  needle  then  pushed  through 
the  anterior  chamber,  as  far  as  that  side  of  the  iris 
which  is  nearest  the  nose,  the  edge  was  turned  back- 
wards, and  the  instrument  withdrawn,  so  as  to  maket 
transverse  division  of  that  membrane. 
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Tbi  Meonil  ol  tii"  propoul,  given  by  i 

28,  is  very 
,  m  cording  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  he  did  not 
actually  perform  rson  whose 

.  iim  i.  ri  lates  bui  only  anni  xed  to  il  an  ac- 
i,, in, i  ol  a  particular  operation  which  he  considered 
worthy  ol  record  a  circumstance  which,  from  not 
■  ini.ii  io,  ha*  been  ine  source  ol  considerable 
errors'— { Operativt  Surgery  of  the  Eye, ».  395p  Mo- 
rami.  when  be  »as  in  London  n  form  an 

artificial  pupil;  bui  the  pi --.  as  described  by  Mo- 
rand,  differs  from  tin:  above, inasmuch  as  the  needle 
!,.  posterior  chamber  as  two- 
thlrdsol  il,.  iris, when  Its  edge  was  turned  towards 
Ibis  membrane,  which  was  thus  cut,  and  u  much  of 
u  divided,  in  withdrawing  ihe  Instrumeni  horizontally, 

a9  left  an  arWii  lal  pupil  "I  an  ohiong  form. 

J.'uiin  performed  Cheselden'a  method,  as  described 
b)  Morand,  on  two  subjects  with  tlie  utmost  care  pos- 
sible, inn  noi  the  smallest  benefit  followed:  for  after 

•  i>ii'  •■  hi  the  sj  mptomi  produced  by  the  ope- 
ration, the  transverse  section  made  in  the  iris  by  the 
edgeol  the  needle  reunited.— (JMsksiir  V  tEil.)  Mr. 
B.  Bhsrp  also  saw  .1  (allure  from  the  same  cause. — (On 
Opt  mil, 1,1-,  ,  Hap,  29, 

\n  set  Ideal  ui  curred  to  Junta,  in  the  act  of  extract- 

11.11 1  ,  m/,  in'  included  the  iris  together  with 
the  cornea,  in  Daviel's  scissors,  and  cut  li  perpendicu- 
larij  and  the  division  remained  permanent.  This  led 
linn  in  propose  a  perpeodiculai  incision  as  the  best 
expedient  for  making  an  artificial  pupil.  Hisplancon- 
slsted  in  opening  the  cornea,  as  is  practised  for  the 
extraction  "i  the  cataract,  and  in  dividing  the  iris 
perpendicularly  with  scissors  near  thai  part  of  the 
pupil  which  la  next  to  the  nose;  for  he  affirms,  that  he 
lias  seen  strabismus  result  from  making  the  section  to 
wards  the  external  aide,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
divarication  of  the  optical  axes. 

Although  the  practice  of  making  an  incision  in  the 
ins  in  corotomla  is  severely  disapproved  of  by  Beer, 
who  slat  that  it  admits  of  being  practised  only  in 
very  few  cases,  and  is  rendered  quite  unnecessary  bj 
w  hat  he  denominates  the  two  other  better  plans  (4.  2, 
11  108  his  sun  considered  by  some  men  of  experi- 
ence at  having  recommendationa,'and  ihey  have  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  improve  it.  However,  it  will  only 
be  in  my  power  to  notice  In  this  work  a  few  of  its 
modifications. 

In  1812,  Sir  \V.  Adams  recommended  the  revival  of 

11  s  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil, 
with  1  In-  difference  of  using  foi  the  purpose  a  particular 
sort  of  knife.  "  WhIi  a  cataract  needle  (says  this  ocu- 
list] I  could  noi  Cut  Ihrougb  the  Iris  by  a  gentle  force; 
and  if  I  ventured  to  apply  a  greater  force,  the  iris  se- 
parated  from  iis  attachment  to  the  ciliary  ligament, 
which  rendered  all  farther  attempts  10  effect  a  central 

useless.  The  same  accident  appears  to  have 
happened  lo  Mr.  Sharp  in  his  trials  of  this  operation, 
in  the  hopes  of  procuring  an  appropriate  instrument,  I 
iu  11 1  went  to  London, at  the  interval  of  a  few  months; 
but  though  I  described  to  different  instrument  makers 
the  purposes  for  which  il  was  intended,  still  I  could 
only  procure  the  needle  which  cuts  on  one  edge,  and 
11  pointed  knife  of  different  sizes,  described  by 

11.    At  length  il  occurred  tome  tliat  the  curved 

he  common  dissecting  scalpel  was  well  adapted 
to  1  ui  with  facility.  I  therefore,  when  in  London  a 
(bird  time,  got  a  small  knife  made,  two-thirda  of  an 

inch    iii    length,   and  nearly  a  line   in   width,  with   a 

straight  back,  sharp  pout,  and  a  curved  edge,  which 
cms  back  towards  the  handle  for  about  three  lines." 
tropium,  Ac.//  30.)  Ac- 
cording to  ibis  writer,  in  ail  cases  where  there  is  no 
crystalline  tens,  and  the  cornea  is  free  from  opacity, 

Flos  of  the  iris  should  be  made  in  the  centre, 
and  should  extend  across  at  least  two-thirds  of  its 

a  diameter.  In  a  later  work, however, he 
stales,  thai  experience  has  convinced  him,  that  so'ex 

1  division  of  the  iris  1-  unneci  ssary  for  the  pre- 
venilnn  of  ihe  reunion  of  tins  membrane,  and  that  a 
cut  through  one  third  of  its  diameter  is  sufficient.  The 
aye  being  genii)  fixi  d,  eithei  with  the  linger  of  the  as- 
sistant, who  supports  the  upper  eyelid,  or  Willi  a  COn- 

cue  sort  of  spe,  iiiiiui  placed  under  the  upper  eyelid, 

the  artificial  pupil  knife  is  10  be  introduced  through 

-  of  toe  eye,  about  a  line  behind  the  ins.  u  nn 

it* cutting  edge  turned  backwards     The  point  is  next 


to  be  brought  forwards  through  the  iris,  somewhat 
more  than  a  line  from  its  '.emporal  ciliary  attachment, 
and  cautiously  carried  through  the  anterior  chamber, 
until  it  has  nearly  reached  the  inner  edge  of  that  mem- 
brane (or  as  is  expressed  in  a  later  description),  "un- 
ni  ii  ha-  traversed  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  width 
of  the  iris,"  when  it  should  he  almost  withdrawn  out 
of  the  eye,  gentle  pressure  being  made  with  the  curved 
part  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  against  the 
iris,  in  the  line  of  its  transverse  diameter,  if  in  the 
first  attempt  the  iris  should  not  be  sufficiently  cut,  the 
point  of  the  knife  is  to  be  again  carried  forwards,  and 
similarly  withdrawn,  until  the  incision  is  of  a  proper 
length.  '  Alter  tlie  operation,  the  eye  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  plaster  of  simple  ointment,  and  the  patient  put 
into  bed,  with  his  head  raised.— (P.  36,  37.)  When 
the  closure  of  the^upil  is  attended  With  a  cataract, 
the  primary  steps  of  the  operation  are  the  same  ;  but 
Sir  W.  Adams  takes  care  also  to  cut  the  cataract  into 
pieces,  some  of  which  be  brings  forwards  into  the  an- 
terior chamber,  while  others  lie  leaves  in  the  opening 
of  the  ii  is,  where  they  at  first  serve  as  ,1  plug,  hinder- 
ing union  by  the  first  intention  (j>.  38),  and  are  after- 
ward ahsoibed.  For  an  account  of  ins  particular 
methods  for  all  the  various  complications  of  cases,  the 
reader  must  consult  bis  publications,  where  many  suc- 
cessful  examples  of  the  operation  are  recorded. 

That  Cheselden'a  method  ouyht  not  to  be  entirely 
rejected,  there  can  now  he  no  doubt.  Like  all  other 
modes  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  it  certainly  does 
not  merit  exclusive  preference.  In  addition  to  the 
testimony  of  Sir  W.  Adams,  we  have  that  of  Mr. 
Ware,  to  prove  that  Cheselden's  operation  frequently 
succeeds.  When  the  pupil  had  become  closed,  after 
an  unsuccessful  extraction  of  the  cataract,  Mr.  Ware 
in  several  instances  made  a  new  pupil  agreeably  10 
Cheselden'a  mode,  with  the  most  perfect  success. 
"The  fibres  of  the  iris  retracted  as  soon  as  they  were 
divided,  and  left  the  pupil  very  nearly  of  its  natural 
size,  lis  shape  was  not  quite  round;  but  the  sight 
was  immediately  restored,  and  lo  so  great  a  degree  as 
to  enable  the  patient,  by  the  help  of  suitable  convex 
glasses,  to  see  distinctly  both  neur  and  distant  objects, 
neither  pain  nor  inflammation  being  consequent  to  the 
operation." 

Where  there  is  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  through  a 
breach  of  the  cornea,  involving  more  or  less  of  the  pu- 
pillary margin,  Mr.  Travers  considers  Cbeseiden's 
method  the  most  applicable  ;  viz.  "  the  transverse  divi- 
sion of  the  stretched  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  which,  if 
the  section  be  made  in  front  of  the  membrane,  1.  e. 
from  before  backwards,  admits  of  no  improvement. 
The  edges  of  the  section  instantly  recede  and  form 
an  excellent  pupil."  However,  he  afterward  adds, 
"that  a  partial  adhesion  of  the  pupillary  margin  may 
be  combined  with  a  healthy  lens.  In  this  case,  the 
removal  of  the  free  border  of  the  pupil,  drawn  by 
means  of  forceps  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea, 
will  be  preferable,  on  account  of  preserving  the  trans- 
parency of  the  lens." — {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Eye,  p.  343. ) 

In  a  modern  work,  Professor  Maunoir,  of  Geneva, 
has  published  a  very  successful  case,  in  which  an  ar- 
tificial pupil  was  formed  and  a  caseous  cataract  ex- 
tracted. "I  operated  (says  he)  on  the  right  eye  in  the 
following  manner.  The  palient  being  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  having  the  head  inclined  upon  a  cushion,  I 
placed  myself  behind  him,  and,  with  the  fore-finger  of 
the  left  hand  conilning  the  upper  eyelid,  while  an  as- 
sistant depressed  the  lower,  I  made  with  the  right 
hand  a  semicircular  incision  in  tlie  lower  and  external 
part  of  1  he  cornea.  This  incision  occupied  a  full  third 
of  the  circumference  of  the  membrane.  On  re-opening 
the  eye,  the  iris  was  seen  projecting  a  Utile  from  the 
wound  in  tlie  cornea.  I  replaced  it  with  the  blunt 
point  of  my  scissors.  Introducing  the  two  blades 
closed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  opening 
them,  1  caused  the  pointed  blade  to  penetrate  the  iris, 
leaving  the  blunt  blade  between  that  membrane  and 
the  cornea;  then  closing  the  scissors,  a  perpendicular 
incision  of  the  iris  resulted,  desciibing  a  little  more 
ilian  half  the  chord  ol"  an  arc  of  two-fifths  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  Ihe  iris  traced  on  the  side  of  the  temple. 
The  first  incision  not  having  occasioned  the  formation 
of  a  pupil  of  the  necessary  size,  I  introduced  the  scis- 
sors into  the  iris  a  second  time  a  little  obliquely;  and 
j  immediately  the  pupil  appeared  of  a  satisfactory  form 
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and  size,  but  exhibiting  the  crystalline  entirely  opaque. 
The  second  stroke  of  the  scissors  had  divided  the  cap- 
sula:  I  therefore  introduced  the  small  curette,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  destroy  what  adhered  of  the  crystal- 
line tc  '.he  shrunk  and  contracted  circumference  of  the 
old  pupil.  This  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Lastly,  I 
effected  a  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  opaque  lens,  by 
means  of  a  slight  pressure  with  a  large  scoop,  exer- 
cised on  the  lower  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The 
Crystalline,  which  was  of  a  cheesy  consistence,  came 
out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  though  it  was  not  en- 
tirely removed,  yet  a  sufficient  quantity  was  discharged 
to  leave  the  artificial  pupil  of  a  most  perfect  black. 
This  new  pupil  was  on  the  side  of  the  temple;  and  at 
the  exterior  and  lower  part  of  the  iris." — (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  305,  et  seq.)  In  this  communi- 
cation are  also  two  other  cases,  in  which  Maunoir  ope- 
rated with  success,  though  they  were  complicated  with 
cataracts  and  adhesions  of  the  lens  to  the  iris.  In 
some  remarks  annexed  by  Scarpa  to  the  preceding  ac 
count,  the  latter  expresses  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  scrupulous  whether  the  crystalline  be 
partly  or  entirely  opaque,  whenever  the  capsule  is 
opaque  and  adheres  to  the  iris  behind  the  edge  of  the 
interior  and  enclosed  pupil.  "In  this  case  only  one 
remedy  can  be  pointed  out,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
opaque  adherent  capsule,  and  consequently  of  the  crys- 
talline, whether  it  be  transparent  or  opaque.  In  the 
second  place  (says  Scarpa),  I  think  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  in  similar  cases,  it  is  advisable  to  make 
an  incision  upon  the  iris,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  body  to  be  extracted,  rather  than  to  make  it  small, 
which  obliges  the  operator  to  divide  the  crystalline  and 
the  capsule,  with  the  intention  of  extracting  a  part  and 
of  abandoning  the  rest  to  the  powers  of  absorption. 
Thirdly:  I  would  establish  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
in  similar  cases,  that  after  the  complete  extraction  of 
the  crystalline,  with  its  opaque  capsule,  by  means  of 
the  least  possible  introduction  of  the  instruments,  the 
artificial  pupil  ought  not  to  be  too  near  the  incision  in 
the  cornea,  and  consequently  not  too  near  the  cicatrix 
occasioned  by  it." — (B.  317.)  Scarpa  then  recom- 
mends a  particular  method  of  operating  in  cases  where 
there  are  cataracts:  after  having  made,  in  the  manner 
of  Wenzel,  a  transverse  incision  in  the  iris  and  in  the 
cornea,  he  would  introduce  Maunoir's  Gcissors,  blunted 
at  both  points,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  and  make  an  incision  in  the  iris,  diverging 
from  the  cut  made  with  the  knife.  The  aperture  thus 
made,  Scarpa  thinks,  would  be  large  enough  for  the 
easy  passage  of  the  opaque  lens. 

Among  other  late  opinions  professed  by  Scarpa,  we 
find  the  following:  that  no  instrument  is  so  proper  as 
the  scissors  for  making  an  incision  in  the  iris;  that 
when  the  case  is  not  complicated  by  cataract,  a  very 
small  wound  in  the  cornea  is  sufficient;  that  the 
formation  of  a  triangular  edge  in  the  iris,  by  means  of 
a  double  incision  with  the  scissors,  is  the  most  easy  and 
least  painful  of  all  the  methods  hitherto  proposed  for 
obtaining  a  permanent  artificial  pupil ;  and,  lastly,  that 
specks  of  the  cornea  present  no  obstacle,  because  the 
artificial  pupil  may  be  made  opposite  the  transparent 
part  of  that  membrane. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
320,  321.) 

As  I  have  already  noticed,  the  contraction  of  the 
natural  pupil  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  iris  being 
stretched  towards  some  point  of  the  cornea  to  which 
it  is  adherent.  This  state,  as  Scarpa  observes,  is  most 
frequently  accompanied  with  partial  opacity  of  the 
cornea  around  the  adhesion,  or  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  as 
well  as  with  opacity  of  the  lens  and  its  capsule.  At 
other  times,  however,  these  internal  parts  preserve 
their  natural  transparency,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
viation of  the  natural  pupil.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
pupil,  though  removed  from  its  situation,  is  not  in 
reality  obliterated,  but  merely  very  much  contracted, 
and  incapable  of  admitting  the  quantity  of  light  ne- 
cessary for  vision,  especially  if  the  opposite  part  of  the 
cornea  be  slightly  opaque.  In  such  an  example,  Scarpa 
recommends  making  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea  at 
the  most  commodious  part,  when  with  Maunoir's 
scissors  closed,  and  constructed  with  little  buttons  at 
the  ends  of  both  the  blades,  an  endeavour  is  to  be 
made  to  break  the  adhesion  existing  between  the  iris 
and  the  cornea.  It  this  can  be  effected,  the  natural 
pupil  generally  recovers  its  former  situation  and  size; 
but  if  the  adhesion  be  very  firm,  Scarpa  introduces  one 


of  the  blades  within  the  contracted  pupil,  behind  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  until  the  other  blade  baj 
reached  the  Confines  of  the  cornea  with  the  S<  :l<  rotira. 
The  iris  is  then  to  he  divided  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  V,  without  at  all  injuring  the  capsule  01  lens, 
boil:  of  which  are  transparent. — (O/i  Diitaitsoftii 
Eyes,  p  384,  ed.  2,  Iransl.  by  Briggs.)  When,  after 
extraction  of  the  cataract,  the  pupil  has  been  dragged 
down  in  this  manner  by  adhesion  to  the  lower  third  of 
the  cornea,  the  upper  two-thirds  of  which  are  trans- 
parent, Dr.  Monteath,  of  Glasgow,  has  succeeded  rive 
times  in  forming  an  artificial  pupil,  and  restoring 
vision,  by  making  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  capable  of  ad- 
mitting Maunoir's  eye-scissors,  with  which  the  over- 
stretched fibres  of  the  iris  aie  to  be  cut  across  by  one 
simple  incision  three  lines  in  length.  The  cut  edges 
instantly  recede  and  leave  an  oval  pupil  of  sufficient 
size.— (See  IVeller's  Manual,  vol.  2,  p.  70.)  In  the 
cases  above  specified  by  Scarpa,  Sir  Wm.  Adams,  in- 
stead of  performing  corotomia,  endeavours  to  separate 
the  iris  from  the  cornea,  and  then  to  alter  the  position 
of  the  pupil  by  drawing  it  towards  that  part  of  the 
cornea  which  has  remained  transparent.  For  this 
purpose  he  punctures  the  cornea  about  one  line  in  front 
of  the  iris,  separates  the  adhesion,  and  then  makes  the 
disengaged  portion  of  the  iris  protrude  through  the 
puncture  and  leaves  it  there,  even  using  the  forceps, 
if  necessary,  for  drawing  it  out  as  far  as  is  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  its  being  securely  fixed.  This  method  is 
disapproved  of  by  Scarpa,  because  a  second  prolapsus 
of  the  iris  in  the  same  eye  appears  to  him  a  very 
serious  disease,  and  rather  calculated  to  increase  the 
opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  augment  the  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  than  afford  relief. 

According  to  Beer,  in  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  the 
iris,  corectomia  is  particularly  indicated  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  sound  transparent  lens,  as  in  many 
examples  of  synechia  anterior,  concealment  of  the 
natural  pupil  by  a  central  opacity  of  the  cornea,  &c. 
Beer  admits,  however,  as  an  exception,  the  instances  in 
which  the  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  is  so  smal 
that  no  opening  can  be  made  in  it  with  the  knife  large 
enough  to  permit  the  iris  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a 
small  hook  or  forceps,  and  a  piece  of  it  cut  out  above 
the  ciliary  processes. — (B.  2,  p.  200.)  The  reason  here 
given  does  not  appear  to  myself  very  strong,  because  it 
may  he  asked,  why  not  acquire  more  room  by  cutting 
a  portion  of  the  opaque  part  of  the  cornea'?  Weller 
assigns  a  better  reason  against  corectomia,  viz.  when 
he  refers  to  the  risk  of  a  sufficient  piece  of  the  cornea 
not  being  left  transparent,  opposite  the  new  pupil  afier 
the  cicatrization  of  that  membrane. — (Vol.  2,  p.  65.) 
Beer  farther  states,  that  corectomia  may  be  performed 
in  cases  of  atresia  iridis  consequent  to  the  operation  of 
extracting  the  cataract,  when  the  surgeon  is  certain 
that  no  coagulating  lymph,  effused  during  the  previous 
inflammation  in  the  posterior  chamber,  reaches  above 
the  lesser  circle  of  the  uvea,  or  is  conjoined  with  opacity 
of  the  remaining  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  first  state 
may  be  learned  from  the  singular  colour  and  form  of 
the  greater  ring  of  the  iris;  the  second,  from  the  very 
indistinct  manner  in  which  the  patient  is  sensible  of 
the  different  degrees  of  light.— (Beer,  b.  2,  p.  200.) 

The  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  says  Beer,  re- 
quires the  preliminary  formation  of  a  flap  in  the  cornea, 
one  line  in  length,  with  the  cataract  knife,  and  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  sclerotica,  so  that  no  subsequent 
opaque  cicatrix  may  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
operation.  The  second  part  of  the  business,  viz.  the 
excision  of  a  piece  of  the  iris,  must  be  done  in  throe 
ways,  according  to  circumstances.  1.  The  iris  may 
not  be  any  where  adherent  to  the  cornea,  in  which 
case,  after  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  latter 
membrane,  the  iris  is  propelled  out  between  the  edges 
of  the  wound  hy  the  aqueous  humour,  yet  left  in  the 
posterior  chamber,  which  opportunity  the  surgeon 
must  immediately  avail  himself  of  for  taking  hold  of 
the  projecting  piece  of  the  iris  with  a  very  fine  hook, 
and  cutting  it  off  with  Daviel's  scissors.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  iris  is  instantly  retracted  behind  the 
cornea,  and  a  well-formed  pupil  is  immediately  seen. 
2.  Only  the  part  of  the  edge  of  the  pupil  may  remain 
not  adherent  to  and  drawn  towards  the  cornea,  where 
it  is  intended  to  form  the  artificial  pupil ;  a  state  best 
ascertained  by  a  lateral  inspection  of  the  eye.  In  this 
case,  after  opening  the  cornea,  Beer  says,  the  operator 
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It  directly  to  introduce  a  small  hook  between  the  iris 
.  r,i:a,  so  as  not  to  injure  either  of  these  parts 

nt,  and  he  ii  then,  w  ith  the  Instrument  di- 

holdul  the  pupillary  edge  of  the 

.1  an  ii  "hi  w  tween  the  edges 

,,i  ii,.    locliion,  the  projecting  piece  t-  ,0  be  (l,t  oft" 

Him  Dai  Thus  the  natural  pupil  Is  to  be 

1  behind  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea 

tbeedgeol  this  membrane,    3.  The  pupillary 

the  ins  may  be  adherent  to  the  cornea  ex- 

.■„  Uj  in  the  situation  w  here  the  artificial  pupil  is  to  be 

i id    in  this  case,  Beer  directs  the  iris  to  be  taken 

hold  of  at  its  greater  circle  with  the  hook,  or  (if  this 
should  leai  n>  way  out)  with  a  pair  of  fine-pointed 
loin  \>*  With  teeth  drawn  out  between  the  edges  of  the 

wound,  and  the  i i  of  the  cone  thus  produced  cut 

aIi.-u  within  the  edges  oi  the  wound,  as  draw- 
ee r  oul  mighi  tear  n  and  have  a  pn  |u- 
dicial  effect,    in  all  these  cases,  says  Beer,  the  undis- 
:   ale  « ill  not  lie  Injured  if  the  pa- 
tient  keep  tolerably  steady,  and  the  operator  have 
already   acquired  dexterity  In  the  extraction  of  the 
Theoperation  being  finished,  the  subsequent 
iroauneni  Is  like  thai  generally  adopted  after  ibe  ex- 
traction of  the  caurraci  aract.)    When  co- 
re •  i. .nii.i  la  to  be  performed  tor  a  closure  of  the  pupil, 
i  oust  queni  to  extraction  of  the  cataract,  Beer  particu- 
eommends  the  forceps  to  be  used,  though  he 
n  sucb  operation  is  applicable  only  when  the 
remaining  capsule  has  not  been  spoiled  by  inflamma- 
tion, and  the  quantity  ol  Ij  mph  In  the  posterior  cham- 
ber i>  not  so  great  as  to  reach  above  the  leaser  circle 

Of  the  uvea. 

The  only  other  species  of  corectomia  which  f  deem 

irj  in   notice,  is  what  was  proposed,  in  the 

year  1811,  by  the  late  Mr. Gibson  of  Manchester.     It  is 

described  as  follows:  "  The  first  step  of  the  operation 

Is  to  secure  the  eyelids,  as  in  the  operation  for  extract- 

iract.     A  puncture  is  then  to  be  made  in  the 

i  in  nea,  with  a  broad  cornea-knife,  within  a  line  of  the 

a.    to    the   extent    of    about    three    lines.     All 

ii  now  to  be  removed  from  the  eyeball,  and 
i  knife  gently  u  Ithdrawn.    The  consequence 

of  tins  is,  that  B  portion  Of  the  aqueous  humour 
OS  capes,  and  the  iii^  tails  into  contact  with  the  opening 

lo  the  nit  iii  a,  anil  closes  it  like  a  \  alve.  A  slight,  pres- 
ume lousi  now  be  made  upon  the  superior  and  nasal 

part  of  the  eyeball,  u  lib  the  tore  and   middle  finger  of 

the  led  hand,  till  at  length,  by  an  occasional  and  gentle 

ol  the  pressure,  or  by  varying  its  direction, 

tin-  iiis  gradually  protrudes,  so  as  to  present  a  bag  of 

nl  a  large  pin's  In  ad.  This  protruded  portion 
must  he  nil  off  wl til  a  pair  of  tine  curved  scissors,  and 
all  pressure  al  the  same  lime  removed:  the  iris  will 
then  recede  within  the  eye,  and  the  portion  which  has 

turn  removed  "ill  leave  an  artificial  pupil  more  or 

ular." — (dibson    on    Artificial     Pupil,    i-c. 

114.)     Such  was  this  surgeon's  mode  of  ope- 

rnlitux,  when   the  closure  of  the  pupil  was  attended 

With   Central  opacity  Of  the  cornea,  uneomhined  Willi 

adhesions.     The   effect   of   a   slight    adhesion   of    the 

innei  border  of  the  Iris  to  the  cornea  will  be,  to  pre- 
vent the  protrusion  of  the  first  of  these  membranes 
through  the  puncture  in  Hie  cornea,  which  protrusion 
so  much  facilitates  the  operation.  In  this  case,  a  por- 
tion which  does  not  adhere  must  be  drawn  out  with  a 
small  book,  and  then  removed.  Sometimes  the  ad- 
hesion may  be  separated  at  the  time  of  making  the 

puncture,  and  then  the  iris  will  protrude.  When  the 
whole  oi  greater  part  of  the  inner  border  of  the  iris 
i-  Involved  In  adhesions  to  the  cornea,  these  must  be 
d  with  the  cornea  knife  after  making  the 
puncture,  and  the  ins  may  then  either  be  drawn  out 
With  the  hook,  or  a  portion  of  it  be  removed  by  means 

of  vary  minute  scissors.    In  every  ease,  however,  the 

n -iiio\  al  of  I  pot  don  is  essential  to  snci  ess. 

When  a  cataract  is  known  to  exist,  Mr.  Gibson  re- 
commends it  to  be  depressed,  or  broken  to  pieces  with 
the    needle,    before    making    the    artificial    pupil:   and 

when  the  w  hole  coinea  is  transparent,  he  directs  a  flap 

b)    he   made  In  the  centre  of  the  iiis  with  the  cornea 
knife,  and  then  cut  off  with  the  ii  is  scissors  - 
171.  sni) 

Coredialysis,  or  the  mode  of  forming  an  artificial 

pupil  by  detaching  a  portion  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary 

is  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Ad.  Schmidt 

and  Scarpa  about  the  same  time,  and  has  been  va- 


riously modified  by  Reisinger,  Langenbeck,  Himly, 
Graefe,  and  others.— (  Wcller  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
ml.  2,  p.  65.)  According  lo  Beer,  this  plan  ol  operating 
is  indicated,  first,   only  when   the  coagulating  lymph, 

effused  In  the  posterior  chamber  after  the  extraction  of 

the  cataract,  or  reclination  (see  this  word),  reaches 
from  above  the  lesser  circle  of  the  uvea  towards  the 
ciliary  processes;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  known 
bv  the  considerable  change  of  colour  in  the  greater 
circle  of  (be  iris,  and  by  Ibe  indistinct  manner  in  which 
the  patient  perceives  the  light.  Secondly,  when  the 
uvea  is  every  where  adherent  to  a  secondary  capsular 
cataract,  or  capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  or  the  closure 
of  the  pupil  has  been  occasioned  by  a  purulent  or 
bloody  cataract.  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made  in 
these  last  cases,  however,  the  patient  should  be  capa- 
ble, as  he  sometimes  is,  of  plainly  discerning  the  light. 
Lastly,  coredialysis  is  sanctioned  by  Beer,  when  the 
cornea  l>  every  where  incurably  opaque,  excepting  so 
small  a  part  of  it  that  it  could  not  well  be  opened  for 
He  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  iris.— (B.  2,  p.  203.) 

When  the  closed  pupil  is  the  result  of  inflammation 
from  an  injury,  the  lens  has  been  absorbed,  and  the  an- 
terior capsule,  or  both  the  anterior  and  posterior,  are 
thickened  and  firmly  attached  to  the  iris  with  only  an 
indistinct  perception  of  light,  and  a  discoloration  of 
the  lesser  circle  ol  the  iris,  indicating  a  deposition  of 
lymph  behind  it,  Mr.  Guthrie  sets  down  coredialysis  as 
The  proper  operation  ;  "  for  the  formation  of  a  trian- 
gular opening  by  the  scissors  would  not  be  easily  ac- 
complished to  a  sufficient  extent;  and  the  simple  di- 
vision of  the  central  part  of  the  iris  would  in  general 
he  ineffectual,  in  consequence  of  the  thickened  cap- 
sule preventing  the  necessary  retraction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  iris." — ( Operative.  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  466.) 

The  feeble  union  of  the  iris  with  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  consequently  the  greater  facility  of  detaching  its 
edge  fiom  that  ligament,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
than  of 'lacerating  its  body,  induced  Scarpa  to  try  a 
new  method  of  forming  an  artificial  pupil  when  the 
natural  one  had  become  too  much  contracted,  or  quite 
obliterated,  alter  the  extraction  or  depression  of  the 
cataract.  His  method  of  operating  consists  in  detach- 
ing, by  means  of  a  couching  needle,  a  certain  extent  of 
the  circumference  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
without  dividing  the  cornea.  The  attempt  met  with 
success. 

The  patient  being  seated  and  supported,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  have  the  operation  for  the  cataract  performed, 
a  straight  slender  couching  needle  is  to  be  introduced 
through  the  sclerotica,  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye, 
about  two  lines  from  the  union  of  this  membrane  with 
the  cornea;  and  its  point  is  to  be  pushed  as  far  as  the 
upper  and  inner  edge  of  the  iris;  in  other  words,  as 
far  as  that  side  of  the  iris  which  is  nearest  the  nose. 
The  needle  advances  nearly  to  the  ciliary  ligament, 
and  the  surgeon  perforates  the  interna  edge  of  the 
iris  at  its  upper  part,  so  that  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment scarcely  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber,  because 
that  part  of  it  being  very  narrow,  the  point  of  the  in- 
strument, however  little  it  advance  beyond  the  iris, 
would  enter  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  The  mo- 
ment the  needle  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber,  the 
instrument  must  be  pressed  on  the  iris  from  above 
downwards,  and  from  the  internal  towards  the  exter- 
nal angle,  so  as  to  bring  it  in  a  parallel  line  to  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  iris,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
a  portion  of  the  edge  of  this  membrane  from  the  ciliary 
ligament.  This  separation  being  effected,  the  operator 
must  depress  the  point  of  the  needle,  in  order  to  apply 
it  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the  slit  that  he  has  begun  to 
make.  Then  the  aperture  may  be  enlarged  at  plea- 
sure, by  pushing  the  iris  towards  the  temple,  and  with- 
drawing the  needle  from  before  backwards,  parallel 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  tile  iris  and  the  greatest  axis 
of  the  eye.  If,  when  this  detachment  has  been  ac- 
complished, no  opaque  body  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  the  needle  is  lo  be  withdrawn  altogether.  If 
any  portion  of  opaque  capsule  left  behind  after  the  de 
pression  or  extraction  of  the  cataract  should  afterward 
advance,  and  present  itself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
pupil,  the  little  opaque  membrane  must  be  reduced  to 
fragments,  and  pushed  through  the  artificial  opening 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  where,  Scarpa  says,  they 
will  in  lime  be  dissolved  and  absorbed. 

This  separation  of  the  iris  from  the  ciliary  liganipnt 
invariably  occasions  an  extravasation  of  blood,  which 
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always  renders  (lie  aqueous  humour  more  or  less  tur- 
bid; but  the  turbidness  is  afterward  absorbed,  and  the 
eye  recovers  its  original  transparency. 

The  patient,  says  Scarpa,  complains  during  the  ope- 
ration of  a  vast  deal  mure  suffering  than  at  the  time 
when  he  undergoes  the  extraction  or  depression  of  a 
cataract.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  ;  for  in  detaching  a 
part  of  the  edge  of  the  i i  is  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
some  filaments  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  which  procei  d  to 
be  distributed  to  the  iiis,  must  at  least  be  dragged  or 
lacerated.  However,  on  the  whole,  the  symptoms 
consequent  to  this  opeiation  were  neither  obstinate  nor 
fatal  in  the  two  cases  which  Scarpa  has  seen.  From 
some  experiments  made  on  the  dead  subject,  Scarpa 
thinks  the  curved  needle  which  he  uses  for  the  de- 
pression of  the  cataract,  would  also  be  better  than  the 
straight,  one  for  making  an  artificial  pupil. — {Scarpa 
tulle  Mulattie  degli  Occhi,  capo  16.) 

The  celebrated  Ad.  Schmidt  performed  coredialysis 
with  a  lancet-pointed  curved  needle,  which  was  intro- 
duced through  the  sclerotica  into  the  posterior  cham- 
ber, with  its  concavity  towards  the  uvea.  lis  point  is 
to  pass  as  far  as  the  portion  of  the  ciliary  ligament, 
where  it  is  designed  to  make  the  artificial  pupil.  The 
iris  is  then  to  be  pierced  from  behind  forwards,  about 
the  fourth  part  of  a  line  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  sepaiated,  the  surgeon  taking 
care  at  the  moment  to  catch  well  hold  of  the  iiis  with 
the  point  of  the  instrument,  which  is  then  to  be  with- 
drawn a  little  from  the  eye.  If  the  new  pupil  should 
not  be  now  large  enough,  the  iris  is  to  be  again  hooked 
With  the  needle  near  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  the  open- 
ing enlarged  at  its  upper  or  lower  angle,  as  may  appear 
most  advantageous.  This  plan  is  said  to  be  advisable 
when  the  whole  cornea  is  opaque,  excepting  a  small 
spot. 

When,  however,  the  diseased  state  of  the  cornea 
does  not  forbid  it,  Beer  and  Schmidt  very  properly  re- 
commend the  needle  to  be  introduced  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  and  the  iris  thus  separated  from  the  ciliary 
ligament ;  a  plan  which,  as  Weller  observes,  has  proved 
more  successful  than  the  preceding  method.  In  both 
modes,  the  lens  will  be.  pushed  away  from  the  new 
pupil  by  the  movement  of  the  needle,  so  that  whether 
it  be  opaque  already,  or  become  so  afterward,  vision 
will  not  be  obstructed  by  it. — (See  Beer's  Le/ire,  A-c. 
b  2,  p.  204—206 ;  and  Welter's  Manual,  transl.  by  Dr. 
Monteath,  vol.  2,  p.  66,  ire.) 

With  the  view  of  removing  all  risk  of  the  new 
opening  becoming  closed  again,  Reisinger  forms  an  ar- 
tificial pupil  by  making  a  small  incision  in  the  cornea, 
and  introducing  a  minute  double  hook  which  opens 
and  shuts  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  After  passing  the 
hook  closed  into  the  anterior  chamber  as  far  as  the 
greater  circle  of  the  iris,  he  turns  the  points  of  both 
the  small  hooks  towards  this  membrane,  then  opens 
the  instrument  a  little,  and  hooks  hold  of  the  iris, 
which  is  to  be  separated  from  the  ciliary  ligament, 
when  the  instrument  is  to  be  shut  again,  and  the  part 
of  the  iris  taken  hold  of  drawn  a  little  through  the 
opening  of  the  cornea,  where  it  adheres,  and  cannot 
recede  again  towards  the  ciliary  ligament. —  (See  Dar- 
sttllung eines  neuen  Verfahrens  die  Mastdarmfistrl  zu 
unterbinden,  vvd  tiller  leichten  und  sichern  metkode 
kiinstliche  Pupillen  zu  bilden.  12mo.  Augsburg,  1816.) 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  as  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  drawing  the  iris  through  the  cornea,  or 
apprehensions  may  be  entertained  of  the  opacily  of 
the  cornea  being  increased  by  the  protrusion  and  ad- 
hesion of  the  iris  (the  great  consideration  unquestion- 
ably against  tins  method),  Reisinger  approves  of  obvi- 
ating the  chance  of  the  new  opening  being  closed 
again,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  iris  after  its  detach- 
ment from  the  ciliary  ligament;  a  combination  of  co- 
redialysis with  corectomia.  Were  I  a  patient,  and  co- 
redialysis were  deemed  most  applicable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  my  case,  I  should  dispense  with  any  exci- 
sion of  the  iris,  preferring  the  chance  of  the  new 
opening  being  permanent  to  the  dangers  of  too  com- 
plicated and  protracted  an  operation. 

Langenbeck  is  the  inventor  of  an  instrument  for  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  pupil:  it  is  a  silver  tube,  to 
one  end  of  which  is  attached  a  very  small  gold  one, 
containing  a  minute  hook,  capable  of  being  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  to  the  extent  of  only  two  lints, 
by  means  of  a  spring  in  the  silver  tube.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  of  Langenbuck's  method,  as  ex- 


tracted by  Mr.  Guthrie  from  his  writings.  "  A  van 
small  opening  is  to  be  made  in  the  cornea,  in  nub  r 
that  the  iris,  when  brought  out,  may  not  receda  The 
hook  enclosed  in  the  golden  tube  [to  prevent  Id  bend 
ing  from  its  tenuity),  is  to  be  directed  to  the  spot  where 
the  iris  is  to  be  laid  hold  of.  The  book  is  tlien  to  be 
pushed  out  by  the  spring  to  the  extent  of  one  line, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  the 
ins.    .\s  soon  as  the  hook  is  affixed,  it  is  to  be  allowed 

to  recede  to  ils  usual  place  in  the  golden  tube,  draw  lug 
with  it  the  iris,  which  will  be  caught  between  il  and 
the  end  of  the  lube,  something  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  offorceps.  As  soon  as  the  hook  begin!  to  ti  I  ede, 
a  small  black  spot  will  be  seen  al  the  edge  Of  Hie  iris 
from  its  incipient  separation ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  insert  the  hook  at  or  even  under  the  edge  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses. The  hook  must  recede  gradually,  the  tinner 
being  kept  steadily  on,  and  moved  slowly,  with  the 
knob  regulating  the  spring  in  the  silver  tube.  As  Hie 
chance  of  tearing  off  a  pari  of  the  iris  is  proportionate 
to   the   distance  it  has  to  he  drawn  out,  the  Opening  la 

to  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the 

separation  is  to  be  effected,  taking  care  that  the  pupil 
shall  he  large  enough,  so  that  the   prolapsed  iris,  and 

subsequent  opacity  of  the  cornea,  cannot  obstruci  the 
entrance  of  the  rays  of  light  The  great  advan 
this  instrument,  in  Langenbeck's  opinion,  is,  that  the 
separation  is  effected,  by  means  of  the  spring,  more 
gently  and  gradually  than  by  the  finger  alone;  BO  that 
if  a  commencement  of  the  separation  be  effected,  Hie 
completion  of  it  is  certain,  without  any  iisk  of  tearing 
the  iris.  As  soon  as  the  hook  basic  ceded  to  the  golden 
tube,  carrying  with  it  the  iris,  the  whole  instrument  is 
to  be  gently  withdrawn,  moving  il  slowly  up  and  down, 

in  onier  to  loosen  the  upper  and  lower  attachment  of 

the  iiis;  lor  this  membrane  may  be  torn,  if  there  has 
been  much  previous  inflammation,  or  if  direct  force  be 
employed  in  withdrawing  it.  The  instrument  always 
keeps  ils  hold  as  firmly  as  the  best  forceps,  and  with 
much  more  advantage,  for  it  occupies  less  space,  and 
enables  the  operator  to  make  the  incision  in  the  cor- 
nea small,  on  which  the  correct  strangulation  of  the 
iris  depends.  In  all  his  operations,  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  has  never  been  injured  by  this  instrument,  which 
he  considers  another  advantage,  and  he  conceives  that 
it  may  be  used  through  the  sclerotica  without  render- 
ing the  lens  opaque,  as  by  the  methods  of  Scarpa  and 
Schmidt."  (The  latter  author,  however,  as  I  have 
explained  in  this  article,  did  not  operate  through  the 
sclerotica  when  the  lens  was  transparent.)  When  the 
cornea  is  transparent  only  at  its  outer  edge,  Langen- 
beck sometimes  performs  excision;  hut  when  tins 
membrane  is  opaque  opposite  the  natural  pupil,  he 
opens  the  cornea  near  t lie  edge  of  the  sclerotica,  and 
if  the  iris  will  not  protrude,  he  takes  hold  of  ils  pu- 
pillary edge  with  the  hook,  and  draws  it  between  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  where  he  leaves  it  Strangulated. — 
(See  G.  F  Guthrie  on  Artificial  Pupil,  p  63,  ire.  8vo. 
/.and.  1819;  also  Langenbeck's  JVeae  Bibl.  b.\,p  1. 
454  and  676,  8vo.  Hanover,  1817-19,  and  4.2,  p.  lit  and 
106,  where  he  answers  some  objections  made  to  his  in- 
strument by  Schlagintweit.)  Doubtless,  one  cause  of 
the  failure  of  many  operations  for  artificial  pupil  is 
one  to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  has  adverted,  viz.  the  omis- 
sion to  keep  down  the  subsequent  inflammation  of  the 
iris  and  adjacent  textures  by  the  timely  employment 
of  the  lancet,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures.  On 
this  subject,  however,  I  need  not  here  dwell,  as  the 
proper  treatment  is  already  described  in  that  part  of 
the  article  Ophthalmy  which  refers  to  iiitis.  Consult 
Cheselden,in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1735,  p. 451,  ire.  Sharp's 
Operations,  chap.  20.  Jan'in,  Mew.  tvr  /' lF.il.  Kirhltr 
von  der  Vtrichlotttntn  Pupille,  in  Anfangsgr.  dtr 
Wundarzn.  b.  3,  G6tt.  1795.  Scarpa  sidle  Malattie 
degli  Ocelli,  rap.  16;  or  the  English  Transl  by  Mr. 
Briggs.  Gibson's  Prart.  Obs.  on  the  Formation  uf 
an  Artificial  Pupil,  ire.  8vo.  J.ond.  1811;  a  work  of 
considerable  merit.  Wevzel  on  the  Cataract.  Sir  H~ 
Adams,  Pract.  Obs.  on  Ectropium,  and  on  the  Mode* 
of  forming  an  Art, final  Pupil,  i-c.  Bw.  J.ond.  1812, 
also,  On  Artificial  Pupil,  8ro.  Land.  1819.  Roux, 
Parallile  de  la  Chiru-rgie  Angloise,  ire.  p.  283,  ire.  ivo 
Paris,  1815.  Mannoir  and  Scarpa,  in  Med.  <  Inr 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  301,  &c.  G.  ./.  Ben;  Ansieht  der 
Staphylomatosen  Mitamorphosen  des  Auges,  und  der 
kunstlichcn  Pupillenbildung,   IVien,  1815;  and  Lckn 
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*uMe  MalattU  degli  Occhi,  ito.  In  Neapoli,  1818 
Langcmbeck,  Xiue  Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  1  el  2,  12mo 
Cibtl.  1817 — 1819.  Rtisivger,  DarsUllung,  ire.  einer 
Inch'.en,  be.  Methods  Kunstlnhr,  Pupillen  zn  bilden, 
Hgsb.  1816.  Schliiginticcil,  Ueber  den  gigen- 
wdrtigen  Zustand  dcr  Kwtstlichen,  P-upiUenbilduwg 
in  Deutsckland,  800.  Munich,  1818.  Donegana,  Ra- 
iriiiiiaim  ntti  sulla  Pupille  A rtificiali  j  Miluno,  1809 : 
//1/5  wjo/7*  suggests  the  method  of  opening  the  sclerotica, 
1  1111  circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  iris  from  hi  hind  forwards.  G.  F.  Guthrie 
on  the  Operations  fur  the  Formation  of  anAiliJicial 
Pupil,  800.  l.ond.  1819;  or  Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  8vo.  J.ond.  1823;  works  containing  a  very  ample 
mi  until  nf  tlm  subject,  and  many  judicious  observa- 
tions. B.  Travers,  Synrpsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  p.  334,  ire.  Sno.  Loud.  1820.  C.  H.  Wcller,  A 
Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Human  Eye,  transl 
by  Dr.  Monteath,  vol.  2,  p.  55,  &-c.  8vo.    Glasgow 

\m. 

PUS.     (From  irvov,  matter.)    The  fluid  formed  by 
the  process  of  suppuration. — (See  Suppuration.) 


Q, 


QUININE,  SULPHATE  OP.  This  valuable  prepa- 
ration of  bark,  which  is  now  beginning  10  he  pre- 
■ci  ii"  '1  in  .-I  large  number  of  surgical  rase-,  where  loss  of 
■ppetiti  .mil  ■:!!  al  debility  are  present,  ma]  !»■  exhibited 
in  doses  "i  I  row  one  10  live  grains,  three  or  four  times  a 
irdiug  tn  circumstances.  As  its  solubility  in 
w.iiii  is  increased  by  an  excessof  acid,  one  drop  of  sul- 
photic  a.  nl  Is  frequently  added  for  every  grain  of  qui- 
nine.    When,  however  the  circumstances  of  the  case 


render  it  advisable  to  dispense  with  the  acid,  the  sul 
phate  of  quinine  may  be  prescribed  without  it  in  any 
aromatic  water,  like  the  aqua  carui,  or  in  the  form  of 
pills,  eiiher  by  itself  or  combined  with  opium,  blue  pill, 
squills,  1  lie  extractum  conii,  or  such  other  medicines  as 

tm stances  may  require.     It  may  also  be  given  to 

children,  mixed  with  syrup.  Other  preparations  are 
the  wine  and  tincture. 


B 


*>  \CIIITIS.     (From  ^a'xu.  Hie  spine  of  the  back, 

•  1.1  ause  the  disease  was  once  supposed  to  depend 

on  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow.)    The  rickets.    See 

■  .ml. 

B  \\l   LA.      (Dim.  of  rana,  a  frog.)      A   tumour 

undei  the  tongue,  arising  from  an  accumulation  of  sa 

llva  and  mucus  In  Lbe  ducts  of  the  sublingual  gland. 

The  term  has  been  derived  either  from  an  imaginary 

lance  ol  the  swelling  to  a  frog,  or  from  the  dis 

ease  making  the  patient,  as  it  were,  croak  when  he  at- 

tempts  in  articulate.    Bach  writers  as  have  treated  of 

tins  disease,  before  it  was  known  thai  the  parts  affected 

i>\  11  were  destined  for  the  secretion  of  the  saliva, 

could  have   no  accurate  notions  of  its  true  naiure. 

Ci  isus  is  supposed  to  have  alluded  to  the  ranula,  in  the 

of  in-  seventh  book,  where,  after  treating 

of  the  diseases  of  (he  tongue,  he  introduces  the  fol- 
lassage:  snb  lingui  quoqvi  inlerdum  illiquid 

ioiisi.-lit  in  liiiiicd.ilnlnrrst/iie  magnos 

rhe  la circumstance,  however,  renders  it 

probable,  thai  some  other  affection  was  signified,  as  a 
1  a  nil  la  is  rathei  attended  with  a  sense  nf  restraint,  than 
of  palo.  Pabtielus  ah  Aquapendentc  and  Dionis  con- 
sidered a  ranula  as  an  encysted  tumour  of  the  meli- 
cerls  kiml  Munick,  better  acquainted  with  she  modem 
discoveries  of  anatomy,  does  nol  mistake  the  nature 
ol  the  pi.  sent  din  ase  :  and  he  expressly  says, thai  the 
affection  originates  from  a  thick  saliva,  which,  not 
being  able  to  pasaoul  of  the  salivary  ducts,  accumu- 
lates under  tin'  tongue,  ao  as  10  cause  a  swelling  in 
that  situation.  Far  from  adopting  the  opinion  of  Mu- 
nnk,  Belster  fell  back  tn  that  of  Fabriclus,  and  borrows 
everything  from  this  author.  Lastly,  De  la  Faye  in 
Ins  notes  on  Dionis,  adopted  Muniek'a  sentiments:  he 
■ays,  ■  rhwearetwo  sorta  of  ranula  ;  some,  which  are 
round,  and  situated  beneath  the  tongue,  seem  only  to 
be  produced  by  a  dilatation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
sublingual  gland  ;  the  others  are  Innget  than  they  are 
round,  are  situated  at  the  side  of  the  tongue,  and  an 
funned  by  a  dilatation  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  in- 


ferior maxillary  eland.  The  fluid  which  fills  such  tu 
moiirs  is  the  saliva,  which  gradually  accumulates  in 
them,  in  consequence  of  its  viscidity  and  the  atony  of 
the  duct." 

Persons  who  move  their  tongues  a  great  deal,  and 
those  who  sine,  have  been  set  down  as  very  liable  to 
the  present  complaint ;  but  this  opinion,  I  believe,  rests 
on  no  good  foundation.  The  fluid  in  the  tumour  is 
precisely  like  white  of  egg:  hut  it  is  thicker  aftei  having 
remained  a  long  while  in  the  swelling;  and  it  is  oc- 
casionally of  a  calcareous,  and  even  stony  nature. 
Ranula  does  not  proceed  from  an  inspissaiion  of  the 
saliva,  usDela  Faye  supposed,  but  from  an  obstruction 
of  the  due:  or  orifices  of  this  tube.  The  collection 
oflen  produces  a  tumour  of  very  large  size ;  but  the 
swelling  generally  bursts  when  it  has  attained  the  di- 
mensions of  a  walnut,  and  then  leaves  an  ulcer  which 
cannot  he  healed  while  the  real  cause  of  the  disorder 
remains  unknown. 

Mr.  I!.  Bell  saw  an  ulcer  of  this  kind,  which  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  care  for  several  months :  va- 
rious detergent  and  corrosive  applications  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  even  a  mercurial  course;  but  all  in  vain 
Ai  length,  ihe  true  cause  of  the  disease  having  been 
ascertained,  a  cure  was  accomplished  in  a  few  days  by 
removing  a  piece  of  calcareous  matter,  which,  by  ob 
strutting  the  ducts,  had  first  caused  the  swelling,  and 
then  ulceration. 

The  opening,  when  made  with  a  lancet,  and  not  of 
sufficient  size,  frequently  closes  up  again.  In  this  case, 
CM  swelling  reappears  some  time  afterward.  The 
ancients  made  the  same  remark  ;  and  hence,  Pare  pre- 
ferred the  actual  cautery  to  the  lancet.  Dionis  had 
also  seen  ranula  recur,  after  thev  had  been  simply 
opened  with  a  lancet ;  and  he  recommends,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  this  inconvenience,  the  application  of  a 
mixture  of  honey  of  roses  and  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
inside  of  the  cyst,  so  as  to  destroy  it.  As  Louis  re- 
marks, all  authors  seem  to  rearet  that  the  situation  of 
the  tumour  should  prevent  the  sac  from  being  totally 
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dissected  out.  '1  lie  success  which  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  experir,  iced,  when  be  merely  opened  the  tu- 
mour its  whole  ength,  did  not  free  him  from  tins  pre- 
judice ;  and  Heister  says  he  should  prefer  extirpation, 
if  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  parts,  liable  to  be  wounded, 
were  not  a  formidable  objection.  But  if  this  pretended 
cyst,  this  pouch,  is  nothing  else  than  the  gland  itself,  or 
its  duct,  dilated  by  the  retention  of  Hie  saliva,  it  should 
not  be  irritated.  Whenever  a  sufficient  opening  is 
made,  no  relapse  takes  place.  Munick  particularly 
advises  such  an  incision,  and  Roasius  mentions  the 
smallness  of  the  opening  among  the  defects  of  the 
treatment,  and  its  being  a  cause  of  the  disease  return- 
ing. However,  he  also  recommends  destroying  the 
sac;  but  specifies  for  the  purpose  only  astringent,  dry- 
ing applications,  which  act  in  a  less  powerful  manner. 

In  a  ranula  of  moderate  size,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
cyst  absolutely  requiring  extirpation.  It  is  generally 
enough  to  lay  the  cavity  open,  and  cut  off  the  edges 
of  the  incision,  when  they  will  not  otherwise  unite. 
M.  Louis  always  observed  that  the  radical  cure  de- 
pended on  a  fistulous  aperture,  through  which  the  saliva 
continued  to  flow  ;  and  that  when  this  opening  was 
situated  behind  the  lower  incisor  teeth,  a  very  annoy- 
ing ejection  of  the  saliva  took  place  in  certain  motions  of 
the  tongue.  The  cure  cannot  be  complete  unless  this 
inconvenience  be  obviated.  For  this  purpose  such  an 
opening  for  the  saliva  must  be  made  as  will  not  close. 

[The  most  successful  method  of  fulfilling  this  indica- 
tion is  by  passing  a  needleful  of  thread  through  the 
body  of  the  tumour,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  there  as 
a  seton.  This  practice  I  have  uniformly  pursued  with 
success,  and  at  the  same  time  evacuating  the  contents 
of  the  sac.  This  method  results  in  a  radical  cure  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  injection  or  seton  in  hydro- 
cele, by  obliterating  the  sac.  Great  care  must  he  taken 
in  introducing  the  seton  not  to  wound  the  lingual  artery, 
a  branch  of  which  often  runs  along  the  frenum.  I 
knew  one  instance  in  which  this  accident  was  followed 
by  a  hemorrhage  so  alarming  as  to  require  the  actual 
cautery  for  its  suppression. — Reese.] 

A  ranula,  when  of  long  standing,  is  sometimes  so 
large  as  absolutely  to  hinder  a  person  from  articulating. 
Le  Clerc  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  the  root  of  the 
swelling  extended  under  the  tongue  ;  the  tumour  filled 
the  whole  mouth  ;  the  prominence  which  it  formed 
outwardly  was  as  large  as  a  duck's  egg;  and  the  disease 
in  its  progress  had  made  the  teeth  of  both  jaws  project 
outwards.  At  some  parts  of  its  surface,  a  fluctuation 
was  perceptible  ;  other  places  were  exceedingly  hard. 
The  patient,  who  could  scarcely  breathe,  demanded 
assistance;  and  a  puncture  was  made  in  the  softest 
part  of  the  outside  of  the  swelling.  A  thick  yellowish 
fluid  issued  out  of  the  ranula.  The  opening  was  en- 
larged with  a  knife,  and  about  a  pint  of  gritty  inodo- 
rous matter  was  extracted.  There  was  no  hemorrhage 
from  the  cut ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  contents  of  the 
swelling  been  let  out,  than  the  patient  began  to  articu- 
late, which  he  had  not  been  able  to  do  for  a  long  while. 
The  sides  of  the  tumour  being  so  prodigiously  distended, 
Le  Clerc  thought  proper  to  destroy  the  inside  of  the 
cavity  with  a  tent,  dipped  in  a  mercurial  solution. 
The  cure  was  completed  in  a  month,  and  the  tongue 
gradually  regained  its  original  size,  a  part  of  which  it 
had  lost. 

But,  as  M.  Louis  observes,  fortunate  as  the  termina- 
tion of  this  case  was,  it  must  not  be  indiscriminately 
set  down,  that  destroying  the  cyst  or  even  opening  the 
tumour,  is  always  requisite.  A  more  simple  method 
will  sometimes  succeed.  In  a  particular  case,  which 
this  gentleman  has  related,  a  sinuosity,  which  divided 
the  swelling  into  a  right  and  left  portion,  made  him 
suspect  that  it  consisted  of  two  sacs  in  contact  with 
each  other.  On  each  side,  in  front,  and  in  the  same 
line,  there  was  a  point,  which  was  the  oiifice  of  the 
salivary  duct  somewhat  dilated,  and  blocked  up  with 
a  viscid  matter.  Having  very  easily  passed  a  small 
probe  into  the  orifices,  a  matter  similar  to  white  of  egg 
made  its  escape.  A  small  leaden  probe  was  passed 
into  each  opening,  and  two  days  afterward  the  sacs 
were  emptied  again,  and  two  pieces  of  lead  somewhat 
larger  introduced.  The  patient  was  advised  to  take 
out  the  pieces  of  lead  every  morning,  empty  the  swell- 
ing and  then  replace  them.  In  a  fortnight,  the  open- 
ings having  been  kept  continually  dilated,  had  no  ten- 
dency to  close ,  the  saliva  did  not  accumulate,  and  the 
ranula;  never  appeared  again. 
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In  certain  cases,  the  above  means  are  quite  inade- 
quate,   and   the   tumour    must    he  tOtallj    extirpated. 
lioiuet   related  to  the  French    Academy  n 
which  the  swelling  not  only  tilled  the  whole  mouth, 
but  one-half  of  the  tumoui  projected  out,  and  acura 

could  only  he  accomplished  in  tile  filler  manner      The 

two  upper  Incisor  teeth  on  the  lefl  side  were  lodged 
in  a  depression  observable  there;  and  the  canine  tooth 
of  the  same  side,  forced  outwards  by  the  mass  of  the 

disease,  had  pierced  the  lip  near  its  commissure.  A 
fluid,  resembling  mums,  flowed  from  a  narrow  aper- 
ture at  the  lower  pait  of  the  swelling.    The  tongue 

could  not  be  seen,  so  much  was  ii  pushed  hackwanln, 
and  for  some  time  the  patient  had  only  subsisted  on 
liquid  food,  which  he  was  first  obliged  to  convey  to 
the  back  of  the  throat  with  some  mechanical  contri- 
vance. The  four  incisor  teeth,  two  canine,  anil  first 
grinders  of  the  lower  jaw,  had  been  pushed  out 
of  their  sockets,  by  the  pressure  of  the  swelling.  The 
patient's  aspect  was  alarming,  and  he  \\  as  threatened 
with  suffocation.  Extirpation  was  deemed  necessary. 
and  it  was  performed  with  all  due  caution.  The  huge 
cavity  thus    occasioned    was    filled    with   lint.      The 

lower  jaw  being  diseased,  Boinel  Bcraped  somi  of  its 

surface  off,  and  covered  the  places  with  lint,  either  dry 
or  dipped  in  spirit  of  wine.  Some  exfoliations  fol- 
lowed, and  the  fungous  granulations  which  grew  were 
repressed  with  proper  applications.  In  three  months, 
the  parts  were  healed  in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  the 
motion  of  the  tongue  was  not  in  the  least  obstructed, 
and  no  change  continued,  except  the  alteration  of  the 
voice,  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  teeth. — (See  Encyclo- 
pidie  AUlhodique,  art.  Qrenouilletle.  Mim.  tie  VJicai. 
de  Chirurgie,  t.  3.  Sabatier,  Mcdccine  Opiratoirt.  t. 
2,  p.  19,  Src.  rdit.  2.  Callisen,  Systcma  Chirurgia  11"- 
dicma?,  vol.  2,  p.  106,  See.  Hafnite,  1800.  L,assus,  Pa- 
thologic  C/iir.  1. 1,  p.  402,  frc.  8vo.  Paris,  1809.  Rich- 
ter,  Jlnfangsgr.  der.  Wundarm.  b.  4,  hap.  1,  fliitUn 
gen,  1800.  J.  .7.  Staid  et  ./.  F.  E.  de  Schoi  m 
Ranula,  sub  Lingua,  speciali  cum  C'asu,  Erford,  1734. 
Bell's  Operative  Surgery,  vol.  2. 

EECLINATION.  A  term  employed  in  Germany, 
to  denote  the  operation  of  turning  a  cataract,  so  as  to 
change  the  position  of  its  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces.—  (See  Cataract.) 

RECTUM.  Many  cases,  in  which  this  bowel  is 
more  or  less  concerned,  are  treated  of  in  other  parts  in 
this  Dictionary,  and  therefore  it  will  only  be  necessary 
for  me  here  to  refer  to  them,  ami  then  notice  some  dis- 
eases of  the  same  bowel,  which  are  not  considered  in 
other  articles.  For  an  account  of  piles,  hemorrhoidal 
excrescence,  and  other  tumours  of  the  rectum,  see  He- 
morrhoids ;  and  for  that  of  prolapsus  ani,  fistula  in 
ano,  and  imperforate  anus,  see  Anus.  Under  the  head 
of  Mvinc  Concretions,  I  have  noticed  the  dangerous 
obstruction  of  the  rectum  by  masses  of  indurated  mat- 
ter. In  the  article  Lithotomy,  the  mode  of  cutting 
through  the  rectum  into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  a  calculus  from  the  latter  organ,  is  ex- 
plained ;  and  if  the  reader  refer  to  Bladder,  he  will 
there  find  a  description  of  the  method  of  tapping  it 
from  the  rectum. 

Scirrhus,  or  stricture  of  the  rectum,  sometimes 
called  the  scirrho-contr  acted  rectum,  and  sometime! 
cancer,  especially  when  the  case  is  inveterate  and  in 
a  state  of  ulceration,  is  a  disease  which  has  received 
much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Desault,  Bir 
Everard  Home,  Dr.  Sherwin,  Mr.  While,  Mr.  I  'one- 
land,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  Mr.  Salmon.  Most  of  the  oidi- 
nary  unmaiignant  strictures  which  have  fallen  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Salmon  were  situated  between  five 
and  six  inches  from  the  anus.  Their  next  most  fre- 
quent situation,  he  says,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure  of  the  colon  with  the  rectum;  "  the  very 
reverse  of  which  happens  in  the  true  carcinomatous 
of  the  rectum,  which  will  mow  commonly  he 
found  near  the  orifice;  the  disease  in  all  probability 
originating  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestine, 
which  are  most  prevalent  towards  the  inferior  part  of 
ihe  bowel." — (Salmon,  On  Stricture  of  tin  Rectum,  ;>■ 
21.)  In  the  various  descriptions  given  of  the  com- 
plaint by  these  and  other  writers,  one  great  point  of 
difference  is  remarkable,  viz.  that  some  of  them  repre- 
sent Die  case  as  always  of  an  incurable  nature,  while 
others  consider  it  as  admitting  of  relief,  at  least  when 
it  has  not  made  considerable  progress,  and  the  parts 
are  free  from  ulceration.    "  Many  strictures  of  the  rec- 
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turn  (m  a  judicious  writer  nas  remarked)  are  in  their 
injurioui  only  inasmuch  as  they 
mechanical  obstruction,  or  disorder  the  func- 
tbe  alimentarj  canal,  ami  ratal  only  from  ne- 
at tbi<  keningand  indu- 
ratton  prerall,  without  the  least  tendency  to 

i iic  latter  disease  has  not  supervened,  even 

.ill.  i  an  Interval  of  many  years,"— (On  Hemorrhoids, 

»,  130.)     According  to 

i  Irrhui  "i  tbe  n  ctum  is  nut  nncommon  at  an 

i  period  of  life,  and  the  disease  is  said  to  af- 

fllet  women  more  frequently  than  men,  as,  from  a 

table  kepi  at  tbe  Hotel  Dieu,  it  appeared  that  ten  cases 

i  eleven  occurred  In  females;  a  proportion  far 

exceeding  w  hai  has  bet  n  notli  ed  in  this  country.  In- 
deed, Mr  Calvt  rt,  ■peaking  <>f  strictures  of  the  rectum 

generally,  fits  down    their  greater  frequency  in   one 

•as  than  the  othei  as  doubtful,  and  scarcely  worthy  of 

I  p.  189  ,     II  it  were  not  for  the  fact 

fei  ted  a  cure  of  the  disease 

ii  Stage,  I  Should  venture  to  conclude,  that  his 

pply  entirely  to  the  true  sclrrhus  oi  can- 
cer of  tbe  rectum,  which  j  believe  rarely  or  never  uc- 

roung  patients,  but,  as  Desault  siates,  is  not 
very  unfrequent  in  elderly  persons.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Copeland,  in  ins  practical  remarks,  does  not  confine 
himself  to  really  scirrhous  and  cancerous  affections, 
imi  comprehends  strictures  ol  the  rectum  from  a  va- 
riety ol  causes;   and  this  accounts  for  his  statement, 

thai  the  disease  " attacks  people  of  almost  all  ages, 

but  is  most  common  about  the  middle  age."  How- 
evei  he  agrees  with  Desault  that  women  are  more  fre- 
quently aflscted  than  men.     He  admits  that  it  is  some 

limes  cancerous,  though  not  so  often  as  is  generally 
imagined,  the  mere  induration  not  being  an  unequivo- 
cal proof  of  it.  When  the  disease  is  really  cancer,  it 
is  usually  attended  with  more  severe  pain,  darting 
through  the  pelvis  to  tbe  bladder  and  the  groin.    The 

countenance  ISOf  a  sallow  leaden  cast. — (On  theprin- 
eipal  Dusosm  of  the  Rectum  and  Jlnus,p.  15 — 17.) 
S ei  ones  the   disease  extends  over  a  considerable 

length  of  the  gut,  but  Is  generally  more  circumscribed. 
The  coats  < >i  the  bowel  become  much  thicker  and 
hauler  than  natural.    The  muscular  is  subdivided  by 

membra is  septa,  and  the  internal  coat  is  sometimes 

formed  Into  hard,  Irregular  folds.  The  surface  of  the 
inner  membrane  is  occasionally  ulcerated,  so  as  to 
form  |  cancerous  disease.    Every  vestige  of  the  na- 

tmai  struct Is  sometimes  lost,  and  the  gut  la  changed 

Into  a  gristly  substance.  The  cavity  of  the  bowel  is 
always  rendered  narrow  al  the  scirrhous  part,  and  is 

s times  almost   obliterated.     When  the   passage 

through  the  ;m  is  very  much  obstructed,  the  bowel  is 

always  a  good  deal  enlarged  just  above  the  stoppage 

me,  from  the  accumulation  of  tbe  feces  there. 

Is  the  disease  advances,  adhesions  form  between  the 

rectum   and  adjacent   paits,  and    ulcerations   produce 

communications  between  tin im. 

Besides  a  spasmodic  form  of  stricture  of  the  rectum, 
a  case,  the  real  existence  of  which  is  perhaps  ques- 
tionable, Mr.  Calvert  notices  the  examples  attended 
wilh  ehangeof  structure.  In  some  cases,  he  says,  the 
contraction  Is  chiefly  owing  to  a  thickened  and  indu- 
rated suite  of  the  mocous  membrane,  arising  from  In- 
flammation, or  some  chronic  alteration  of  texture;  but 

that  w  Inn  the  disease  lias  existed  a  considerable  time, 
the  mUCOUS,  cellular,  and  muscular  coats  become  mure 

or  le-s  aili  i  ted  ;  so  that,  on  dissection,  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  determine  in  which  the  disease  originally 
commenced,  He  describes  other  cases,  in  which  the 
civiiv  of  the  H'  turn  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
sence hi  hard,  painful  tubercles.  "  This  disease  (he 
observes)  bean  some  resemblance  to  the  Aral  stage  of 
malignant  stricture,  at  least  as  it  appears  in  some 
•  .i~i is  .  but  it  is  evidently  of  quite  a  different  nature,  as 
it  is  easily  cured  bj  compression."— (P.  129.)  Lastly, 
he  adverts  lo  carcinomatous  strictures  of  the  rectum 
«  bleb  are  deemed  incurable.  The  disease  is  described 
by  him  a>  general!}  commencing  nt  one  side  of  the 
tut.  jual  above  the  upper  part  of  the  Internal  sphinc- 
ter, ulnae  a  smooth,  but  haul  and  knotty  projection 
maj  be  felt.  Mr.  Balmon  also  represents  carcinoma- 
tous disease  ni  the  rectum  as  i»  Ing  generally  within 

reach  Ol  the  linger. — (On  Stricture  of  the  Rtctum,  p. 
fls  By  decrees,  the  disease,  which  was  probably 
confined  at  first  to  tbe  glandular  structure  of  the  inter 
ii.il  iiH'inliinne,  extends  around  the  gut,  changing  the 
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structure  of  the  adjacent  parts.  However,  Mr.  Cal- 
vert explains,  that  carcinomatous  stricture  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  hut  is  often  met 
With  higher  up,  and  especially  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon.  He  remarks,  that  a  considerable  oblite- 
ration of  the  cavity  of  the  rectum  may  proceed  from 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration,  and  subsequent  adhe- 
sion of  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  resembling,  when  the 
swellings  are  not  of  long  standing,  that  form  of  stric- 
ture which  arises  from  an  infiltration  of  coagulahle 
lymph  in  the  relaxed  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
Of  I  he  bowel  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  where  such  tu- 
mours are  of  older  date  and  more  solid,  resembling  the 
tubercular  form  of  stricture. — (P.  138.) 

Mr.  Salmon  describes  the  surface  of  the  rectum  as 
sometimes  feeling  indurated  and  irregularly  thickened 
in  a  considerable  extent.  By  degrees,  the  prominences 
Ulcerate,  and  an  absorption  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bowel 
is  produced  by  the  pressure  ofthegrowthof  a  new  sub- 
Stance.  He  refers  lo  two  preparations  of  the  scirrho-con- 
tracted  rectum  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  both,  the  mucous  and  tiie  muscular  coats  of  the  bowel 
are  absorbed,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  a  new 
substance,  which,  in  one  instance,  has  made  its  way 
through  the  bladder  ;  in  the  other,  through  the  vagina. 
— (Salmon  on  Stricture  of  the  Rtctum,  p.  63.) 

As  the  disease  at  first  is  not  very  painful,  it  is  usually 
not  much  noticed  till  somewhat  advanced.  There  is 
perhaps  no  disease,  as  Mr.  Calvert  has  noticed,  in 
which  the  symptoms,  arising  from  derangement  of 
other  parts,  are  so  predominant  over  the  local ;  and 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of  iliac  pas- 
sion, and  obstinate  constipation,  arising  from  this 
source,  death  takes  place  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  the  cause.  In  other  cases,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  it  is  not  unfrcquently 
confounded  with  scirrhus  of  the  uterus." — (P.  123.) 
He  also  adverts  to  a  case,  in  which  a  stricture  of  the 
rectum  was  lately  mistaken  for  an  intussusception,  by 
some  practitioners  "at  the  pinnacle  of  professional 
eminence."  Mr.  C.  Bell,  in  one  case  where  he  at- 
tempted to  puncture  the  bladder,  and  in  another  w  here 
he  was  about  to  divide  a  fistula  in  ano,  felt  his  finger 
stopped  by  strictures  of  the  rectum,  of  which  the  pa- 
tients had  no  suspicion.  The  patient  is  at  first  habit- 
ually costive,  or  affected  with  what  is  called  a  torpid 
slate  of  Hie  bowels,  and  usually  voids  his  stools  with  a 
little  difficulty.  In  time,  a  good  deal  of  pain  is  felt  in 
the  part  aflscted,  especially  at  stool,  after  which  some 
relief  is  experienced.  "  As  the  gut  continues  to  de- 
crease in  diameter  (says  Mr.  Copeland),  the  efforts  to 
expel  the  feces  become  more  violent,  and  the  conse- 
quent progress  of  the  disease  more  rapid.  The  stools, 
which  have  been  long  evacuated  with  difficulty,  be- 
come contracted  in  size,  appearing  like  earth  worms 
in  their  form,  or  small  pellets;"  and,  if  the  finger  be 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  "the  gut  will  be  found 
either  obstructed  wilh  small  tubercles,  or  intersected 
with  membranous  filaments;  or  else  the  introduction 
of  the  finger  will  be  opposed  by  a  haid  ring  of  a  car- 
tilaginous  feel,  composed  of  the  diseased  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines."  These  states,  as  Mr.  Cope- 
land  observes,  are  very  different  from  the  regular  tu- 
mour, on  the  anterior  part  of  the  rectum,  occasioned 
by  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  ;  a  case  apt  lo 
he  suspected.  "As  the  disease  advances  (says  the 
same  author),  the  feces  become  more  fluid,  and  there 
is  a  thin  sanious  discharge  from  the  anus,  accompanied 
with  tenesmus."  Mr.  Calvert  notices,  as  the  most 
characteristic  symptoms,  an  unusual  distention  of  the 
cob  in  :  the  extension  of  pain,  felt  about  the  upper  part 
of  tire  sacrum,  down  to  the  feet,  in  the  course  of  the 
large  nervous  trunks;  the  decrease  of  the  tenesmus 
after  a  sufficient  evacuation  ;  and  the  scanty  motions 
of  irregular  or  figured  appearances.  The  latter  effect, 
however,  he  says,  is  not  always  present  throughout 
the  disease,  for  if  the  contraction  be  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  rectum,  the  motion  may  be  of  the  usual  size 
and  appearance.— (P.  147.)  According  to  Desault,  pus 
and  blood  may  sometimes  be  noticed  with  the  excre- 
ment, particularly  when  the  disease  has  advanced  to 
the  ulcerated  state.  The  carcinomatous  stricture  is 
said  to  be  always  attended  with  more  or  less  of  a  burn- 
ing sensation,  or  acute  shooting  pains  at  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  except  at  its  very  beginning.  Sometime*, 
when  a  great  part  of  the  stricture  has  been  destroyed 
by  ulceialion,  the  motion*  are  voided  without  much 
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effort,  but  not  without  intense  suffering.— (Calvert,  p. 
148—150.)  The  patient  at  length  becomes  sallow  ;  fre- 
quent eructations  of  air  from  the  bowels  torment  the 
patient,  and  render  his  life  miserable;  the  constitution 
suffers,  and  dissolution  follows.  Severe  tenesmus  at- 
tends the  whole  course  of  the  disease.— (CEuvrcs  Chir. 
par  Bichat,  t.  2.) 

Sometimes  a  small  fistulous  orifice  at  the  verge  of 
the  anus  communicates  with  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  diseased  part.  Such  a  fistula,  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Sir  Everard  Home,  was  half  an  inch  in  length.— 
(  Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  133.) 

Default  often  saw  the  disease  form  a  communica- 
tion between  the  rectum  and  vagina,  and  the  feces 
passed  through  the  latter  part.  In  the  latter  stage  of 
the  affliction,  the  rectum,  bladder,  vagina,  uterus,  and 
adjacent  parts,  are  all  involved  in  one  common  ulcera- 
tion. And,  according  to  Mr.  Calvert,  the  surface  of 
the  os  sacrum,  or  even  that  of  the  lumbar  vertebra;, 
may  become  involved  in  the  extent  of  the  disease,  the 
rectum  being  sometimes  so  firmly  connected  with  the 
former  bone  as  to  be  very  difficultly  separable  from  it 
even  with  a  knife. — (P.  137.) 

When  ihe  disease  has  attained  the  ulcerated  state, 
it  is  probably  always  incurable.  Palliatives  can  only 
now  be  resorted  to,  such  as  anodyne  and  emollient 
clysters,  the  warm-bath,  &c,  with  the  exhibition  of 
medicines  like  opium,  cicuta,  uvaursi,  &c.  Claudinus 
applied  his  remedies  to  the  inside  of  the  bowel,  by 
means  of  tents,  and  did  not  employ  the  latter  as  a  mode 
of  curing  the  disease  when  less  advanced.  Valsalva 
introduced  a  cannula,  pierced  Willi  numerous  holes, 
and  then  made  his  patient  get  into  a  bath,  so  as  to  let 
the  fluid  enter  the  intestine.  Numerous  practition- 
ers, among  whom  is  Morgagni,  made  mercurials  the 
base  of  their  treatment,  from  a  supposition  that  the 
complaint  was  of  venereal  origin.  I  believe  the  latter 
opinion  is,  at  present,  entirely  .abandoned  by  all  the 
most  judicious  surgeons  in  England,  and  this,  whether 
mercury  ever  prove  useful  or  not. 

When  the  disease  is  not  attended  with  ulceration, 
the  contraction  and  thickening  of  the  gut  may  be  di- 
minished by  introducing  bougies,  keeping  them  for  a 
certain  time,  every  day,  so  introduced,  and  increasing 
their  size  gradually.  The  pressure  of  these  instru- 
ments seems  to  lessen  the  disease,  and  stop  its  pro- 
gress ;  a  proof,  at  all  events,  that  the  nature  of  one 
form  of  scirrho  contracted  rectum  differs  from  that  of 
a  common  malignant  scirrhus.  Desault  used  to  em- 
ploy long  tents,  made  of  lint,  smeared  with  cerate,  and 
passed  into  the  bowel  by  means  of  a  probe,  with  a 
forked  end.  Their  size  was  gradually  increased,  so  as 
to  keep  up  the  compression,  to  which  it  was  conceived 
all  the  good  was  owing.  Their  length  was  also  aug- 
mented by  degrees.  At  first,  fresh  ones  were  intro- 
duced twice  a  day.  When  any  hardnesses  were  situ- 
ated on  the  outside  of  the  anus,  Desault  cured  them  on 
the  same  principle,  viz.  by  making  pressure  on  them 
with  compresses  and  a  bandage.  In  this  manner,  he 
effected  the  cure  of  a  scirrho-contracted  rectum.  The 
patient  was  taught  to  pass  occasionally  the  tents,  with- 
out assistance,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

Instead  of  tents,  modern  surgeons  employ  bougies 
for  the  dilatation  of  strictures  in  the  rectum.  When 
from  habitual  costiveness,  the  altered  figure  of  the 
stools,  and  other  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect organic  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  feces, 
and  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
the  rectum  with  the  finger,  "  the  first  object  of  the 
surgeon  (says  Mr.  Copeland)  should  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  obstructed  pan,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie.  This  should  be  of  such  a  size,  as  to  pass, 
when  well  lubricated  with  oil,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty or  pain.  Sometimes,  when  the  disease  has 
been  of  long  continuance,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin 
even  with  a  large-sized  urethra  bougie,  or  one  of  the 
same  size  as  those  which  are  made  lor  a  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus,  and  of  a  length  that  is  likely  to  pass 
beyond  the  end  of  the  stricture,  that  is,  about  six,  or 
seven,  or  eight  inches.  But  I  think  it  of  consequence 
to  use  a  bougie  at  first,  which  is  ralher  too  small,  than 
too  large." — (P.  2'J.)  When  it  has  remained  for  half 
an  hour,  or  more,  it  is  to  be  removed,  and  passed  again 
the  next  day,  the  same-sized  bougie  being  continued 
for  several  days.  In  the  introduction  of  the  bougie, 
Mr.  Copeland  cautions  the  practitioner  not  to  mistake 
the  projection  of  the  sacrum  for  a  stricture  of  the  gut ; 


a  mistake  which,  he  says,  has  often  been  made,  and. 

as  1  believe,  too  often  wilfully,  and  tinn lives  or 

imposition.  Pressure  on  the  rectum  by  the  retroverted 
uterus  (C.  Bell),  an  enlarged  ovarium,  or  othei  tu- 
mour, may  also  lead  an  inattentive  surgeon  to  mistake 
the  case   for   a  stricture.       Mr.    Calvert    has  seen  tlii' 

bougie  employed  a  long  while  in  one  example,  where 
the  real  disorder  arose  from  a  biliary  concretion  im- 
bedded in  the  parietes  of  the  rectum. — (On  Htmer 
rhoide,and  other  Disease*  of  the  Rectum,  p.  167.1   Tins 

gentleman  c selves,  that  an  ivory  hail,  affixed  to  the 

end  of  a  silver  wire,  is  a  good  Instrument  foi  Moer- 
taining  the  exact  situation  and  extent  of  stridor.  .-  of 
the  rectum— (P.  lti'.l.)  When  the  stricture  is  Juil 
above  the  sphincter,  some  Information  of  the  state  "I 
the  pans,  he  says,  may  he  gained  by  employing  the 

speculum  ani ,  but  he  adds,  that  whenevei  there  is 
organic  stricture  near  the  anus,  this  instrument  should 
be  used  with  caution,  as  any  sudden  distention  of  the 
parts  is  always  very  injurious. — (P.  l"u.)  Mr.  Cope- 
land advises  the  bowels  to  be  kept  constantly  lux,  hy 
the  use  of  castor  oil,  or  electuary  of  senna,  during  tin: 
whole  of  the  treatment.— (P.  30.)  Whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  stricture,  whether  it  be  that  kind  in 
which  the  rectum  is  obstructed  by  tubercles,  by  mem 
branous  filaments  intersecting  its  canal  (which  two 
species,  Mr.  Copeland  says,  are  the  most  easily  re- 
lieved), or  whether  it  be  the  indurated  stricture,  (Vow 
the  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  this  local 
treatment  is  equally  necessary.  The  plan  is  to  be  per- 
sisted in  until  a  full-sized  bougie  will  readily  pass, 
and  even  alter  all  symptoms  have  disappeared,  it  is 
recommended  to  introduce  the  bougie,  and  withdraw  it 
again,  once  every  two  or  three  days,  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  relapse.  The  indurated,  annular 
stricture,  which  long  resists  the  bougie,  Mr.  Copt  la  ml 
sometimes  divides  with  a  probe-pointed  curved  bis- 
toury on  the  side  which  iscontiguous  to  the  os  sacrum  ; 
and  he  has  frequently  seen  the  late  Mr.  Ford  perform 
the  same  operation. — (P.  34.)  This  practice,  which 
originated  with  Wiseman,  has  also  been  practised  by 
others  with  success. — (See  Dr.  Jamie.sori's  Case,  in 
American  Recorder,  Jipril,  1822.)  When  the  disease 
is  either  combined  with  venereal  symptoms,  or  there  is 
any  reason  for  suspecting  it  to  be  itself  "the  solitary 
symptom"  of  lues,  Mr.  Copeland  joins  Desault  in  re- 
commending a  trial  of  the  elfect  of  mercury,  in  con- 
junction with  bougies. — (P.  44.)  The  formation 
of  abscesses,  he  remarks,  is  very  frequent  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease,  and  he  has  often  seen 
the  common  operation  for  fistula  done  under  such  cir- 
cumstances without  success. — (P.  35.) 

The  use  of  castor  oil  and  electuary  of  senna,  and 
throwing  into  the  rectum  a  pint  of  thin  water-gruel 
and  a  dessert-spoonful  of  castor  oil,  with  the  com- 
mon' elastic  bottle  and  pipe,  are  also  recommended  by 
Mr.  Salmon.  It  is  only  when  the  bowels  are  very 
inert,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  haul  and  full, 
that  he  has  recourse  to  aperient  draughts  of  rhubarb, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  and  senna. 

Besides  tents  and  bougies,  which  latter  Mr.  Calvert 
thinks  may  be  sometimes  usefully  made  the  vehicle 
of  local  applications,  or  be  what  is  called  medicated, 
this  gentleman  enumerates  among  the  plans  of  dilat- 
ing tin;  stricture  a  prepared  gut,  introduced  hey., ml 
the  stricture,  and  then  die'ended  with  water;  in  other 
words,  Mr.  Arnot's  dilator.  This  method,  he  says, 
may  he  adopted  where  the  bougie  causes  great  irrita- 
tion.—(P.  173.) 

When  a  stoppage  «f  urine  occurs  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Copeland  advises  surgeons 
not  to  use  the  catheter  hastily.— (P.  39.)  And  in  the 
event  of  great  pain  and  irritation  in  the  rectum,  he  has 
seen  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  local  appli- 
cation of  opium,  either  in  a  clyster,  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  or  two  grains  of  the  medicine  within  the 
anus.  He  also  speaks  favourably  of  the  effects  of  the 
warm  bath  and  fomentations,  in  giving  temporary 
relief;  and  he  has  also  exhibited  in  these  cases  tin  pil. 
extracti  conii  cum  hydrarg.  submur.  with  considerable 
advantage. 

When  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  of  a  cancerous  na- 
ture, Mr.  Calvert  sets  down  every  known  remedy  as 
inadequate  to  arrest  its  progress.  A  mitigation  of  nil 
feringsis  all  that  can  be  aimed  at.  "Diluent  injections, 
combined  with  opium,  ionium,  or  similar  remedies, 
may  afford  a  temporary  relief  in  the  ulcerative  stage  ;" 
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but,  sayi  this  writer,  "  the  greatest  advnntage  is  de- 

m  carefully  Introducing  a  hollow  tube  of 

;um,  through  which  the  feces  are  drawn  off 

.1  water."      Dilating  the  outage  with 

i  \ lew  iiKin  that  of  maintaining  an  ontlei  foi 

ri  ol  lint,  smeared  with  aome  mild  fresh  oint 

xr.  111,  » ill  111 g<  i.iiai  aniwer  i  ins  purpose.    If  there  be 

mm  ii  pain  and  inflammation,  fomentations  may  be 

•  d  in  the  v  icinity  of  the  anus 

The  bowels  should  be  kepi  mo- 

npen  with  castor  oil,  or  some  other  mild  laxa- 
tive, which,  If  ii  Is  thought  necessary,  may  be  com- 
hyoscyainus,<  leuta,  or  opium; 
i. in  the  i  ible,  because  il  is 

ti  i  the  effect  of  the  laxative,  and 
.1  torpid  stale  oftbe  inwi lis."— [P.  187.) 
According  to  Mr.  Balmon,  In  true  carcinoma  of 
i    dangerously  aggravates 

i  ii ly  palliative  means  recommended 

by  him  are,  leeches  to  the  anus,  the  introduction  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  opium  Into  the  rectum,  and  perseve 

id  mm  unit',  in  injections  containing  from 

drops  of  laudanum.     He  particularly 
Introduce  the  1 1; 
more  than  an  Inch, oi  an  inch  and  a  half,  within  the 
sphincter,  lest  too  much  irritation  of  the  parts  be  ex- 
cited.— (/'.  81.)     '/'ins  gentleman  differs  from  most 
on  the  subject,  in  advising  the  bougie  to  be 
H  intervals  of  from  three  to  five  days,  instead 
of  dally.    His  bougies  (which  are  eleven  inches  long) 
ure  composed  oi  fine  linen,  very  heavily  co 
u;i>  ana  diachylon  plaster,  mixed  with  a  Bmall  quan- 
tity oi  lampblack.    They  are  to  be  softened  in  very 
boi  water,  Juai  before  the]  are  employed. — (See  Sal- 
Strictures  of  the  Rectum,  p.  49.)    When  the 
■  mini   with  great    local  irritation,  he 
le  bougie  with  a  salve  composed  of  one  ounce 
oi  elder  ointment,  ami  a  scruple  of  very  finely  pow- 
dered opium ;  and  when  the  stricture  is  suspected  to 
cted  with  syphilis  'a  doctrine,  however,  he 
in  another  place  renounces),  he  smears  the  bougie  with 
mercurial  ointment.—!  /'.  51.) 

\   fatal  ease  ol  mortification  of  the  rectum  is  de- 

talled  to  I, am  v.     Parisian  ChirurgicalJ&urnal,  vol. 

See  .'■  /..  Petit,  (Entires  Potthum.  t.  2. 

i  mm  on    tin-  Scirrho-contracted   Rectum,  m 

Mem.  of  the  London  Medical  Society,  vol.  2.     Sir  Eve- 

•  «  i    li  "\  <<c.  8vn.  Lond. 

1805.      /..  F.  .1.  Duchadoi,  De  Proctostenia,  seu  de. 

tgustiis,  Monsp.  VTi l.     ( '. 

IddeMorhie  Intestiru  Recti.     Bonne's  Mor- 

tetny,  p.  116.  ault,  par 

Bichat,  t.",/i.  I  rincipal -Diseases 

of  the  Rectum,  tfc,  I".  1814.    W.  h  Kite, 

d  Tntestinum  Rectum,  8vo.  Bath, 

.    on    the   same  subject. 

!  the  Qullel,&c. 

p.  Mi.  ,   Hemorrhoids,  Strict 

i,  Sr,i.  Land.  1824.     IV. 

,  of  Surgery,  vol.    1,   p.  292. 

Philadelphia,  1894.      K  Salmon,  on  Stricture  of  the 

RES(  H.r  riON.     The  subsidence  of  inflammation 

without  abscess,  ulceration,  mortification,  &c.     Also 

Ion  nf  swellings,  indurations,  &c. 

RETENTION    OF    1  KIM  ,.,,  Rcten- 

H'.lll      A  turning  backward  of 
the  won  .aversion  of. 

RICKETS.  u  mostly  met  with  In 

n  in  adults.    Morand,  however, 

II   an  instance  in 
which  an  atiuii  became  affected.     The  disease   it  is 

-    lake  place  in  the  fa  tUS  in  Uli 

nod  oi  its  commencenj 
children,  between  the  ages  oi  seven  oi  eight  months 
Mr.  Wilson  observes   its 
origin  has  frequently  been  Imputed  to  the  effi  1 1 

•  often  known  it  make  its 
:bis  time,  and  that  ii  not  (infrequently 
e  a  little  while  before  puberty,  and  may 
\e  Structure  and  Phys 

lescription 
of  the  sk<  kety  fbHua— (Jfourer 

■  lit  nf  due 

firmness  in  the  bones,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency 

T  2 
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in  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  their  structure.  The  causes 
of  the  affection  arc  involved  in  great  obscurity.  Au- 
thors have  referred  them  to  scrofula,  scurvy,  hit  s  vene- 
rea, difficult  dentition,  &c. ;  and  Kicherand  still  firmly 
believes,  that  rachitis  is  only  one  of  the  effects  of  scro- 
fula in  iis  worst  forms. — {Jfosographie  Ckir.  t.  3,  p. 
148,  edit.  4.1  But  these  are  merely  conjectures,  which 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  investigation.  Boyer,  in  par- 
ticular, has  well  exposed  their  invalidity. — {Traitt  des 
Mai.  CMr.t.3>p. 611.) 

Rickety  subjects  are  often  at  the  same  time  scrofu- 
i  his  is,  probably,  the  only  reason  lor  scrofula 
minted  a  cause  of  the  other  affection.  The 
particular  appearances  of  rickety  children  we  need  not 
detail,  as  every  one  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  them  : 
such  children  are  usually  of  a  bad,  weak  constitution, 
and  their  limbs  and  bones  become  bent  in  directions  de- 
termined by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  weight 
and  pressure  which  they  have  to  sustain.  When  the 
affection  is  very  general,  the  spine  becomes  shorter, 
and  is  curved  in  various  directions ;  the  breast  becomes 
deformed,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  curvature  of 
the  spine,  but  by  the  depression  of  the  ribs,  and  pro- 
jection of  the  sternum.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  fall 
inwards,  and  the  os  pubis  generally  approaches  the 
sacrum.  The  latter  circumstance  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  difficult  parturition.  The  clavicles  become  more 
bent  and  prominent  forwards;  the  os  humeri  is  distorted 
outwards;  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are 
twisted  in  the  same  direction;  the  thighs  are  curved 
forwards  or  out  wards;  the  knees  fall  inwards  ;  the  spine 
and  front  surface  of  the  tibia  become  convex;  and 
the  feet  are  thrown  outwards. 

According  to  Mr.  Stanley,  when  the  tibia  and  fibula 
become  curved,  they  sometimes  "acquire  increased 
breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  curve,  losing  a  propor- 
tionate  degree  of  thickness  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence  the  bones  become,  as  it  were,  newly  modelled, 
passim:  from  the  cylindrical  into  the  flattened  form. 
This  would  seem  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  support  more  efficiently  the  weight  of 
the  body,  since  by  this  alteration  they  acquire  increased 
breadth  and  power  of  resistance  in  that  direction 
where  the  greatest  Strength  is  required.  I  have  never 
noticed  (says  Mr.  Stanley)  any  expansion  in  the  articular 
ends  of  rickety  bones,  as  Is  mentioned  by  some  authors. 
I  should  therefore  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  there  has 
existed  only  the  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
the  ends  of  the  bones  having  appeared  swollen,  in 
consequence  of  the  emaciation  of  the  surrounding 
soft  parts.— (Sec  Med.  Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  402— 
405.) 

When  the  thoracic  viscera  are  considerably  oppressed 
by  the  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  chest,  produced  by 
rickets,  the  disease  may  bring  on  fatal  consequences. 

Boyer  has  ihus  described  the  appearances  of  rickety 
bones  —They  are  lighter  than  natural,  and  of  a  red  or 
brown  colour.  They  are  penetrated  by  many  enlarged 
blood-vessels,  being  porous,  and,  as  it  were,  spongy,  soft, 
and  compressible.  They  are  moistened  by  a  kind  of 
sanies,  which  may  be  pressed  out  of  their  texture,  as 
out  of  a  sponge,  or  rather  a  macerated  hide  after  it  has 
been  tanned.  The  walls  of  the  medullary  cylinder  of 
the  great  bones  of  ibe  extremities  are  very  thin,  while 
the  bones  of  the  skuil  are  considerably  increased  in 
thickness,  and  become  spongy  and  reticular.  All 
the  aflected  hones,  especially  the  long  ones,  acquire  a 

i arkable  suppleness;  but  if  they  arc  bent  beyond  a 

certain  point,  they  break,  &c.  Instead  of  being  filled 
With  medulla,  the  medullary  cavffy  of  the  long  bones 
contains  only  a  reddish  serum,  totally  devoid  of  the 
fat,  oily  nature  of  the  other  secretion  in  the  natural 
slate.— (See  Boyer,  Traite  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p 
619.)  The  consistence  of  several  ricketv  bones,  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Stanley,  was  nearly  that  of  common  car- 
tilage. They  presented  throughout  an  areolated  texture, 
and  the  cells  were  in  some  parts  large,  and  contained 
a  brownish  gelatinous  substance.  Tiiis  gentleman  did 
not  find  the  periosteum  thickened,  as  Bichat  has  de- 
scribed it. — (Jnatomie  Generate,  t.  3.)  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Stanley  have  also  discovered,  that  in  the 
process  by  which  rickety  bones  acquire  strength  and 
solidity,  there  is  always  an  undeviating  regularity  in 
the  situation,  extent, 'and  direction  of  the  deposited 
earthy  matter.  "Thus  ir  is  obvious  (says  this  gentle- 
man) that,  in  the  curved  bone,  the  part  where  there  is 
the  greatest  need  of  strength    to  prevent  its  farthes 
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yielding,  is  in  the  middle  of  its  concavity,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  line  of  its  interior  curve ;  and  it  is  just  in 
this  situation,  that  strength  and  compactness  will  be 
first  imparted  to  the  bone  by  the  deposition  of  phosphate 

of  lime.  It  will  be  farther  found,  that  the  greatest  re- 
sistance being  wanted  at  this  part,  the  walls  are  ac- 
cordingly rendered  thicker  here  than  else, 
tile  degree  to  winch  this  excess  in  thickness  is  carried, 
bears  an  exact  ratio  to  the  degree  of  curvature  which 
the  bone  has  undergone." 

Mr.  Stanley's  observations  also  prove,  that  the  bony 
fihres  are  arranged  obliquely  across  the  axis  of  the 
bone,  in  a  direction  calculated  to  augment  iis  strength. 
Lastly,  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  if  a 
Ion;;  hone,  like  the  tibia,  be  very  much  bent,  while  it 
has  lo  support  a  great  superincumbent  weight,  the  de- 
position of  the  bony  matter  may  not  be  confined  to  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  concave  side,  but  may 
extend  across  the  medullary  cavity,  rendering  the  bone 
here  perfectly  solid,  and  thereby  greatly  strengthened. 
— (See  Obs.  on  the  Condition  of  the  Boms  in  tin  I.,  is, 
ire.  by  E.  Stanley,  in  jMedico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
404,  it  scq.) 

We  learn  from  the  late  Mr.  Wilson,  that,  for  many 
years,  he  had  also  exhibited  in  his  lectures  preparations 
illustrating  the  fact  of  the  abundant  deposition  of  os 
seous  matter,  "  when  the  bones  begin  to  recover  from 
the  disease,  at  the  part  where  it  is  most  wanted,  viz. 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  concave  surface  of  their  curve." 
-(On  the  Skeleton,  6,-c.  p.  167.) 

Many  vpry  rickety  and  deformed  infants  improve  as 
they  grow  op,  and  acquire  strength.  The  deformity  of 
their  limbs  spontaneously  diminishes,  and  the  bones 
gain  a  proper  degree  of  firmness,  a  due  quantity  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  being  deposited  in  their  texture. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  restoration  of  the  pro- 
per figure  of  the  bones  can  he  promoted  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  bandages,  and  mechanical  contrivances 
sold  in  the  shops.  Some  authors  contend,  that  in  very 
young  children,  machines  are  useless,  as  the  confine- 
ment and  inactivity  of  the  muscles,  necessarily  occa- 
sioned by  such  contrivances,  must  increase  the  general 
debility,  and  consequently  the  disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  praises  which  have  been  be- 
stowed on  those  mechanical  means  by  their  inven- 
tors, and  even  by  respectable  authors,  says  Boyer,  they 
are  not  now  used  by  any  enlightened,  judicious  practi- 
tioners, it  being  generally  agreed  that  it  is  best  to  leave 
to  nature  alone,  aided  by  good  medical  treatment,  the 
duty  of  rectifying  bones  deformed  by  the  rickets. — 
{Traiti  ,Ies  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  627.)  Helped]  ex- 
presses himself  still  more  strongly  against  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery. — (See  Prteis  Elimentaire  des  Ma- 
ladies Chir.  t.  3,  p.  740,  &c.)     However,  these  opinions 
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against  m.  chanirle  contrivances  for  the  improvement 
of  rickety  bones  are  not  meant  to  apply  to  machines 
tor  rectifying  distortions  of  the  foot,  in  such  cases, 
the  malformation  does  not  depend  on  constitutional 

causes,  and  mechanical  means  will  do  whatever  is  pos- 
sible. 

IS'o  medicine  is  known  that  possesses  any  direrl  ef 
ficacy  in  rickets. — Tonics  are  indicated,  and  should  be 
employed.  Baik,  especially  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
may  he  tried,  as  well  as  steel  medicines  to  Iron  filing! 
a  gieat  deal  of  efficacy  has  been  ascribed.— (See  Med. 
Comment,  vol.2,  p.  48.)  In  particular,  the  functions 
of  the  bowels  should  be  duly  regulated  by  mi 
The  disease  appearing  to  consist  in  a  deficiency  of  lime 
in  th.'  hones,  proposals  have  been  made  to  exlnlut  in. 
ternally  the  phosphate  Of  lime;  but  this  chemical  pro- 
ject has  had  no  success. —  (See  Bonhommc's  Memoir  »n 
Rachitis,  in  Duncan's  Annals  for  1797.) 

Several  circumstances,  considered  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
tend  to  prove,  that  this  scheme  could  present  no  chance 
of  benefit,  because  there  is  no  proof  of  a  deficiency  of 
lime  in  the  system,  though  the  arteries  of  the  bones  '!" 
not  deposile  it  in  the  natuial  degree. — (See  Wilson  on 
the  Skeleton,  eye.  p.  163,  <$-<;.) 

More  good  is  generally  ctl'ccted  by  keeping  children 
in  healthy  situations,  and  in  a  salubrious  air,  than  by 
any  medicines  whatever.  Light,  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, easily-digestible  food;  cold  bathing;  good  nun 
ing  ;  regular  gentle  exercise  ;  or  airings  in  a  carriage  ; 
the  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  &c.  are  also  highly  service^ 
able.  The  constitutional  treatment  of  rickets  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  physician  than  the  surgeon  ;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  more  of  the  subject  into 
a  Dictionary  expressly  allotted  to  surgery. — (Sec  Molli- 
lies  Ossium.)  Consult  Buchnerde  Rachittde,  Argent. 
1754.  Olisson  de.  Rachittde,  sive  Morbo  Puerili,  Ludg. 
Batav.VVH.  Bonhommc's  Mem.  on  Rachitis,  in  Dun- 
can's Medical  Annals  for  1797.  Richerand,  JVosogra- 
phie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  142,  Src.  edit.  4.  Leveille,  in  Mem.  dc 
Physiologic  et  de  Chirurgie,  par  Scarpa,  <$-c.  ISoyer, 
Traitt  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  607,  .<•<:.  Stanley's 
Obs.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  404.  Dtlpeeh, 
Precis  Elimentaire  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.TJ9,i-c. 
Trnka  de  Krzowitz,  Historia  Rachitidis,  cMjo.  Viniob. 
1787.  jR.  Hamilton  on  Scrofulous  Affections,  Sec.  Svo. 
Land.  1791.  A.  Portal,  Obs.  sur  la  Nature  et  sur  It 
Traitement  du  Rachitisme  on  des  Courbures  de  la  Co- 
lonne  Vertibrale  el  de  celles  des  Eztrimilis,  Hoo.  Paris, 
1797.  J.  IVilson  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
the  Skeleton,  Diseases  of  Bones,  <$-c.  p.  159,  «S-c.  8vo. 
Land.  1820. 

RINGWORM.     See  Herpes. 

RUPTURE.  A  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
See  Hernia. 
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KjABINA.  Savine.  The  use  of  the  leaves  of  this 
^  plant,  in  forming  the  active  ingredient  in  the  oint- 
ment commonly  preferred  for  keeping  open  blisters,  has 
been  explained  in  the  article  Blisters.  The  other  chief 
surgical  use  of  savine  is  as  a  stimulating  application 
for  destroying  warts,  and  other  excrescences.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  it  is  generally  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  proportion  of  subacetate  of  copper.  The 
same  powder  is  also  sometimes  employed  by  surgeons 
for  maintaining  the  hollows  in  which  peas  are  inserted 
in  issues.  The  best  plan  is,  first  to  wet  the  peas,  then 
roll  them  in  the  powder  and  put  them  in  this  state  on 
the  issue.  But  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  issue 
has  risen  high  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  the  powder 
must  he  sprinkled  all  over  the  sore,  so  as  to  produce  an 
absorption  of  the  high  granulations.  Indeed,  even  in 
this  manner,  a  good  cavity  often  cannot  he  obtained  ; 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the 
issue,  by  rubbing  it  with  caustic  potassa  or  potassa 
cum  calce. 

SAL-AMMONIAC.  Ammonia  Muriata.  .Muriate 
of  Ammonia.  Employed  a  eood  deal  by  surgeons,  as 
an  ingredient  in  discutient  lotions. — (See  Lotto  Amman. 
Mar.) 

SALIVARY  FISTULjE.    See  Parotid  Duel. 


SANIES.  {Latin.)  A  thin,  serous,  fetid  matter, 
discharged  from  fistula,  unhealthy  sores,  &.c.  It  is 
sometimes  tinged  with  blood. 

SAPO  TF.REBINTHIN^E.  (Starkey's  Soap.)  ft. 
Potassa?  subcarbonis  calidi  Jj.  Olei  terebinth.  :  iij.— 
The  turpentine  is  gradually  blended  with  the  hot  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  a  heated  mortar.  Indolent 
swellings  were  formerly  rubbed  with  this  application, 
and,  perhaps,  some  chronic  affections  of  the  joints 
might  still  be  benefited  by  it. 

SARCOCE'LE.  (From  aapl,  flesh;  and  kiJX.,.  a 
tumour.)  A  fleshy  enlargement  of  the  testicle.— (See 
Testicle,  Diseases  of.) 

SARCO'MA,  or  Sarc6sis.  (From  aupl,  flesh.)  A 
fleshy  tumour.— (f>ee  Tumours,  Sarcomatous.) 

SARSAPARI'LLA.  The  root  of  sarsaparilla  was 
brought  into  Europe  about  15:10.  It  was  at  first  re- 
puted to  possess  singular  efficacy  in  veneres 
but  afterward  lost  all  its  fame.  It  was  ntrain  brought 
into  notice  by  Dr.  W.  Hunter,  who  advised  Dr.  Chap- 
man to  make  trial  of  it  in  a  bad  case  of  phagi  denie 
bubo;  and  the  benefit  obtained  in  this  instance  led  I  Jr. 
Hunter  to  extend  the  recommendation  of  the  medicine. 
Sir  W.  Fordyce  stated  that  sarsaparilla  would  quickly 
relieve  venereal  headaches  and  nocturnal  pam.s,  and. 
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II  persisted  in,  cure  them;  that  in  emaciated  or  con 

stun  pllve  habits  from  v<  ll  wa~  the  greatest 

■a. ,  flesh,  colour,  and  strength  which 

bt  knew  of;  that  when  mercurial  frictions  had  been 

ly  employed,  n  would  generally  complete  the 

cure  of  iJ  In  throat,  now,  palate,  or  spongy 

and  tliat  it  would  promote  the  cure  of  blotches 

and  ulcers,  and  mom  times  accomplish  it,  n 

mercury;  though  in  this  circumstance  there  was  dan- 

■  relapse.  Sir  W.  Fordyce  pronounced  Barsa- 
parlUa  to  be  ol  little  use  In  i  bancrea;  out  that,  when 

-  nol  be  healed  by  mercury,  it 
wouiii  often  euro,  and  always  do  good.    He  allows 
.  iii.it  in  all  venereal  cases  sarsaparilla  is  not 
to  be  tru  ly.  or  combined  with,  the 

use  of  mercury,  and  lie  thought  sarsaparilla  would, 
probably,  always  cure  what  resisted  mercury. — (Medi 
ad  Obi.  and  Inq.  vol.  1.) 

Cullen  considered  larsaparilla  as  possessing  no  vir- 
tues of  any  kind  ;  lor,  Bays  lie,  "  tried  in  every  shape, 

I  have  never  found  :i  an  i  ffectual  medicine  in  syphilis 
or  any  other  disease.'  —{Mat.  Med.  vol.  2.) 

Mr.  Brotnfleld  declares,  that  be  never  .-aw  a  single 
instance  m  which  sarsaparilla  cured  the  vc  n 
ease  w  Ithoui  the  aid  ol  mercury,  eitbei  gii  en 
in  conjunction  with  it. — (Pract.  Ubs.  on  the  l 
rosive  .v  p,  78.J    Mr.  Pearson  also  con- 

tends, ilea  sarsaparilla  has  nut  the  power  of  curing 
any  one  form  of  the  lues  venerea;  but  lie  allows  that 

II  may  suspend  foi  :i  time  the  ravages  of  that  conta- 
gion, the  disease  returning,  if  no  mercury  should  have 

■  .1.  This  gentleman  admits  also,  that  sarsa- 
parilla will  alleviate  symptoms  derived  from  thevene- 
reaJ  virus,  lie  maintains,  that  the* exhibition  of  sar- 
saparilla (bus  ii. .1  diminish  the  necessity  forgiving  less 
mercury.  Nocturnal  pains  in  the  limbs,  painful  en- 
largements  of  the  elbow  and  knee,  membranous  nodes, 
cutaneous  ulcerations,  and  certain  other  symptoms  re- 

aembllng  venereal  is,  are  often  experienced  alter  a 

i.rii  course  of  mercury.    Such  complaints,  Mr.  Pearson 

ire  greatly  benefited  by  sarsaparilla  and  exas- 
perated b]  mercury;  and  he  observes,  that  it  is  from 
implnints  having  been  mistaken  for  venereal 

ones,   thai   the    idea   baa  arisen  that  sarsaparilla  has 

i  ured  syphilis  when  mercury  had  failed.  Mercury  ami 
in.-  v.  nereal  |ku-.,u  may  jointly  produce  in  certain  con- 
stitutions symptoms  which  are  not  strictly  venereal, 
and  are  sometimes  more  dreadful  than  the    Irapli 

syphilis.     S e  of  the  worst  of  lhe.se  appear- 

e  capable  of  being  cured  bj  sarsaparilla,  while 

Hi.-  venereal  i  irus  still  r<  mams,  in  the  system.    When 

•  '  has  in  en  eradicated  by  mercury, 

sarsaparilla  will  also  cure  the  sequels  of  a  course  of 

medicine  —{Pearson  on.the  Effects  of  various 

Article!  in  the  <   me  of  l.ius   Venerea,  1807.) 

The  value  of  mam  of  the'  foregoing  opinions  is-  much 
ail'.,  led  in  the  results  of  modern  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  the  venereal  dial  ase,  i  he  possibility  of  generally 
curing  w  hich.  without  the  aid  of  mercury,  seems  «  ell 
established,  though  the  expediency  of  The  method  is 

another  question. 

8<  \  Ml  i.  (From  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  Originally 
Instrument  for  scraping  diseased  bones, 
ate  The  tern]  now  generally  siyuiiies  a  common, 
straight,  surgical  knife. 

SCA  KN'h  \  1T<  >\.  [From  si  .nijUo,  to  scarify.) 
1  he  operation  ol  making  little  cuts  or  punctures  in  a 
pari  foi  the  purpose  ol  taking  away  blood,  letting  out 
fluid  in  anasarcoua  i  ases,  or  the  air  of  emphysema 

SCIRRHJ  s:  SCIRRHOMA;  SCIRRHOSIS. 
.Fromsri  .len.)    The  etymological  impoit 

ol  these  terms  seems  merely  to  be  any  induration.  The 
oral  is  nov,  gem  rail]  restricted  to  the  induration, 
u  bub  precedes  cancer  in  the  ulcerated  state 

SCI  ERIASISj  BCLEROSIS.  from  ckXvpou,,  to 
harden   l      A  haul  tumour  or  induration 

SCRO'FI  I.  \.  or  SCROPHULA.    (From  scrofa,  a 

"WJ       v"  named,  aalscomn ly  supposed,  because 

bject  to  it,  though  the  correct- 

i-  etymology  i-  rendi  red  very  questionable  by 

the  remarks  ofDi   Banning;  and  the  statement  that 

reallj  habie  to  scrofula,  would  appear  to  be 

e  Critical   Inquiry  into  the   Pathology 

of  Scrofula,  .(  r  ,  p.  1,  '.I  1     t  tailed  also  strata,  and  the 

til,  fioni   the  custom   of  submitting   patients 

formerly  to  the  supposed  beneficial  effects  of  the  royal 
touch.    A  disease,  one  of  the  chief  or  most  palpable 
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symptoms  of  which  is  a  chronic  swelling  of  the  absorb- 
ent glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  glands 
general!}  tend  very  slowly  to  imperfect  suppuration. 
Our  notions  of  scrofula,  however,  would  be  very  im- 
perfect weit  we  to  define  the  disorder  to  be  a  morbid 
state  of  the  lymphatic  glandular  system.  The  first  ap- 
.  indeed,  frequently  consist  of  spots  on  diilcr- 
ent  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  eruptions  and  ulcerations 
behind  the  ears.  As  a  judicious  author  lemarks,  the 
system  of  absorbent  glands,  it  is  true,  seldom  or  never 
fails  I"  become  affected  in  the  progress  id' the  disease  ; 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  scrofula  frequently 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  parts  which  are  not  of  a 
glandular  nature.  There  are,  perhaps,  but  few,  if  any, 
of  the  textures  of  the  human  bod),  or  of  the  organs 
which  these  textures  form,  that  are  not  liable  to  at- 
tacks of  scrofula,  and  to  scrofula  as  an  original  idio- 
pathic affection. — {Thomson  on  Inflammation,  p.  134.) 
These  sentiments  are  entirely  at  variance  with  those 
of  Alibert,  and  many  other  modems,  who  describe  the 
disease  as  having  its  commencement  in  the  conglobate 
glands,  especially  those  of  the  neck  {Mosol.  jVtiturclle,, 
t.  1,  /;.  441,  Alo.  Paris,  181?) ;  and  they  are  equally  op- 
posite to  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Henning,  «  ho  argues  that 
the  superficial  absorbent  glands  alone  are  susceptible  of 
the  original  action  of  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  that 
ii  mhei  parts  become  affected  by  it,  such  affection  is 

Consequential. — ( On.  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  chap.  6.) 
Scrofula  generally  shows  itself  during  infancy,  be- 
tu.eii  the  age  of  three  and  seven;  sometimes  lather 
soonei ;  but  frequently  as  bite  us  puberty,  and  in  some 
instances,  though  a  very  few,  not  till  a  much  more 
advanced  period  of  life.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  dis- 
ease is  said  to  be  rarely  so  complete  or  well  marked 
as  it  is  in  young  subjects.  Sir  A.  Cooper  mentions  the 
period  of  growth  generally,  as  the  time  of  life  for  scro- 
fula; mill  its  commencement  afterward,  he  agrees 
with  most  writers  in  pronouncing  very  uncommon. 
"  Cette  maladie  (says  Alibert)  est  cnniinunciiieut  le 
partage  de  la  premiere  enfance.  II  est  rare  qu'elle  se 
deveioppe  chez  les  adultes.  Je  1'ai  pourtant  observed 
chezdesseptuagenaires  ;  mais  presque  toujours  cesont 
les  effects  de  la  dentition,  qui  la  font  eclore,  et  ceux  de 
la  puberte,  qui  la  font  evanouir."— (JVosol.  Naturcllc, 
p.  448.) 

By  some  authors  it  is  stated,  that  the  disease  seldom 
attaeks  the  glands  in  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Dr.  Thomson,  however,  has  seen  the  glands  affected 
before  this  period,  and  Dr.  Cullen  used  to  mention  a 
ease,  in  which  the  disease  broke  out  in  an  infant  only 
three  monthsold;  which  is  uncommon.  But  though 
glandular  scrofula  occurs  most  frequently  in  children, 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  period  of  life.  Dr. 
Thomson  has  even  found  the  lacteal  glands  affected 
with  scrofulous  inflammation  in  persons  of  very  ad- 
vanced age.— (Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  136.) 
Probably,  however,  such  patients  had  laboured  under 
scrofulous  complaints  in  their  earlier  days;  and  it  me- 
rits  iiotie,.,  that  sotue  authors,  like  Dr.  Henning  (p.  110), 
do  not  regard  enlargements  of  the  mesenteric  glands  as 
an  unequivocal  specimen  of  scrofula.  It  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  susceptibility  of  different  parts 
io  the  disease  "  is  altered  by  age:  thus,  in  children  the 
upper  lip,  eyes,  glands  of  the  neck,  and  those  of  the  me- 
sentery are  generally  the  parts  first  affected;  the  lungs, 
bones,  and  other  parts  being  subsequently  attacked. 
Ii  happens  sometimes  too  in  children,  that  small  lumps 
form  under  the  skin  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
which  suppurate,  ulcerate,  and  pursue  the  same  course 
with  scrofulous  abscesses  in  general."— (On  Scrofula, 
p.  5.)  A  species  of  warts,  he  savs,  also  often  forms 
about  the  lace  and  neck  of  children  of  a  scrofulous  ha- 
bit, but  seldom  in  adults.  "  In  more  advanced  age  the 
eyes,  upper  lip,  and  lymphatic  glands  are  compara- 
tively seldom  affected;  while  the  lungs,  the  other  vis- 
cera, and  the  spongy  parts  of  the  bones  are  frequently 
attacked." 

Scrofula  is  also  as  hereditary  as  any  disease  can  be; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  so  as  far  as  any  particular  kind  of 
temperament  or  constitution  can  descend,  more  or  less 
completely,  from  parents  to  children.  Mr.  White,  l*r. 
Henning,  and  others  have  Strongly  censured  calling  the 
nisease  hereditary  ;  hut  their  observations  only  lead  to 
ttiese conclusions,  that  children  born  of  scrofulous  pa- 
rents are  not  invariably  affected  with  scrofulous  dis- 
eases;  and  that  someiin,  has  .some  stru- 
mous affection,  while  the  parents  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
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family  have  no  nppearnnce  of  scrofulous  habits.  How- 
ever. I  still  conceive,  that  neither  Mr.  White  nor  any 
other  writer  will  maintain  the  opinion  that  scrofula  does 
not  much  more  frequently  afflict  the  children  ofacrofu 
Ions  parents,  than  the  offspring  of  persona  who  have  al- 
ways been  perfectly  free  from  every  tendency  to  any 
form  of  this  affliction.  Too  numerous  are  the  facts  which 
occur  to  my  own  mind  to  allow  me  to  entertain  the 
smallest  douht  that  scrofula  prevails  in  certain  families, 
in  this  sense,  I  think  the  term  hereditary  perfectly  accu- 
rate and  allowable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  1  beg  the 
reader  to  understand,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  ques- 
tioning what  seem  to  be  irrefragable  truths,  viz.  that 
the  children  of  scrofulous  parents  often  continue  as 
long  as  they  live  entirely  free  from  the  disease;  and 
that  one  child  is  sometimes  afflicted,  while  its  father, 
mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  the  rest  of  its  relations 
have  never  had  any  tendency  to  strumous  disorders. 
It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  con- 
genital tendency  to  the  disease  in  particular  families  is 
one  which  interferes  with  some  theories  which  have 
been  offered  about,  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease, 
ns  for  instance  witb  that  of  Dr.  Henning,  who  <  1  •  clares 
that  such  cause  is  foreign  to  the  body,  and  depends 
upon  peculiarities  of  climate  (On  the  Pathology  of  Scro- 
fula, p.  60,  Sre.)  ;  an  opinion  which  is  incorrect  only  in 
respect  to  its  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  other  cir- 
cumstances. Two  curious  specimens  of  tuberculated 
lungs  in  the  foetus  are  preserved  in  Mr.  LaiiL'Stalf's 
museum,  and  have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Lloyd  as  po- 
sitive proofs  of  scrofula  being  hereditary  {On  Scrofula, 
p.  23)  :  however,  I  am  not  certain  that  they  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  such  by  all  parties,  as  tubercles  of  the  lungs 
are  not  constantly  regarded  as  a  scrofulous  disease. 
Yet  the  tacts  and  arguments  on  this  point,  I  think,  are 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  doctrine;  and  Dr.  Alison, 
who  has  treated  very  ably  of  the  pathology  of  scrofula, 
has  remarked,  that  "  in  most  cases  in  which  scrofu- 
lous diseases  are  fatal,  the  diseased  action  is  in  inter- 
nal parts,  and  the  first  symptoms  are  obscure  and 
equivocal  The  chief  and  certainly  the  most,  charac- 
teristic appearances  on  dissection  are  tubercles  in  dip 
fcrent  stages  of  their  progress." — (See  Edinb,  Med. 
Cair.  Trans. voL  1,  p.  403.)  The  same  writer  every 
where  treats  of  phtiiisis  as  decidedly  a  scrofulous  dis- 
ease. 

When  scrofula  does  not  actually  take  place  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  it  is  geneially  stated  by  writers, 
that  the  particular  constitutions  in  which  there  is  a 
disposition  to  the  disease  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  dis- 
tinguishable. In  the  individuals  possessing  the  "Impo- 
sition in  question,  a  peculiar  softness  and  flaccidity  of 
fibre  are  remarkable ;  their  hair  is  more  frequently 
light-coloured  than  dark  ;  and  their  eyes  are  said  to  be 
more  often  of  a  blue  than  any  other  colour.  The  eye- 
lashes are  frequently  long,  and  the  pupils  large.  Their 
skin  is  generally  very  fine,  and  even  handsome,  both 
in  regard  to  its  outward  texture  and  complexion. 
When  pinched,  it  feels  (as  Sir  A.  Cooper  observes) 
thinner  than  that  of  a  healthy  child,  and  the  vessels 
may  often  be  seen  meandering  under  it.  Subjects 
with  scrofulous  constitutions  frequently  have  a  thick- 
ening of  the  upper  lip;  this  swelling  is  sometimes  very 
considerable,  and  occasionally  extends  as  far  as  within 
the  nostrils.  The  extremities  of  the  fingers  are  broad 
and  flat,  or  clubbed,  as  the  phrase  is,  just  like  what  is 
seen  in  phthisical  persons.  Scrofula  is  also  very  often 
complicated  with  rachitis,  or  follows  the  latter  affec- 
tion ;  but  there  is  as  little  reason  for  supposing  rickets 
to  arise  from  scrofula,  as  this  latter  from  rickets.  In 
some  instances,  however,  the  complexion  is  dark,  and 
the  skin  coarse;  hut  in  these  subjects,  at  least  when 
young,  the  face  is  generally  tumid,  and  the  look  un- 
healthy.— [Burns  on  Inflammation,  vol.2,  p.  232.) 

In  many  instances,  the  last  joints  of  the  fingers  have 
been  observed  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  belly  is  generally 
lartrer  than  usual. — {Thomson,  p.  134.) 

Mr.  White  denies  that  tiray  or  blue  eyes,  light  hair, 
and  a  fair  complexion,  ought  to  be  considered  as  marks 
of  a  scrofulous  disposition;  for  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren in  this  country  have  light  hair  and  eyes  while 
youn2,  which  become  darker  as  they  advance  in  life. 
Now,  as  the  majority  of  scrofulous  patients  are  chil- 
dren and  young  subjects,  and  as  most  children  in  this 
country  have  naturally  the  kind  of  hair  and  eyes 
above  described,  Mr.  White  considers  it  inaccurate  to 
lay  any  stress  on  persons  affected  with  struma,  or  pre- 


disposed to  this  disease,  having  such  appearances  — 
(in  tin  struma  or  Scrofula,  p.  3H,  cd.  3.)  However 
it  is  io  be  recollected,  that  the  greater  frequency  w 
scrofula  in  fair  people  is  noticed  In  France,  where  the 
eyes  are  mostly  dark.  Thus  Alibert,  in  hi<  deacrrp 
lion  of  a  patient  disposed  to  the  disease,  takes  notice 
of-his  swelled  nostrils  and  upper  lip;  ins  florid  com- 
plexion ;  his  fair,  delicate,  and  glossy  akin  ,  his  chirks 
of  a  lively-red  colour;  circumscribed,  however,  by  a 
pallid  bloatedness  of  the  rest  of  the  lace ;  Ins  blue 
eyes;  dilated  pupils;  light  hair;  short  neck;  large 
head  and  lower  jaw;  flabby  flesh;  large,  protuberant 
belly;  strong  intellectual  powers,  &c. — (JVasol.  Mattt 
relle,  p.  442  ;  also  /int.  tics  Sinners  Mid.  t.  SO,  p. 981.) 

Dr.  Thomson  expressly  declares,  that  some  ol  the 
worst  cases  of  scrofula  which  he  has  seen,  occurred  in 
persons  whose  complexion  and  hair  were  of  a  very 
dark  colour. —  {Lectures,  p.  131.)  Anil  every  man  Of 
experience  must  be  aware  of  one  remarkable  fact, 
namely,  that  many  negroes  are  afflicted  in  tins  coun 

try  Willi  scrofula  ill  lis  worst  tonus.  Does  not  tin* 
fact  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  thai  it  is  climate  which 
is  mOSl  powerfully  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
disease?  since  the  African  black,  in  his  own  country 
is  nearly  exempt  from  scrofula.  After  all,  however, 
as  the  disease  is  undoubtedly  very  frequent  in  persons 
of  fair  skill,  liirlit  eyes,  &c,  the  term  alike,  at  leasl  in 
the  sense  of  equally,  may  not  be  altogether  correct  in 
the  following  inference,  viz.  "that  persons  of  every 
variety  of  complexion  are  alike  Bubjecl  to  this 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  in  circum- 
stances favourable  to  Its  developemeiit  to  have  it  fully 
formed." — (Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  7.)  The  truth  I  be- 
lieve is,  that  though  children  ol  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion are  often'  attacked  by  scrofula,  those  of  light 
hair  and  fair  complexion  are  still  more  frequently  af- 
flicted, and  this  even  in  France,  where  the  fad  cannot 

possibly  be  referred  to  the  number  Of  fair  children  ex- 
ceeding that  of  such  as  naturally  have  dark  hair  and 
complexion. 

I  believe  the  fact  is  now  almost  geneially  admitted, 
that  females  are  rather  more  subject  than  males  to 
scrofulous  disease. — (See  Jllibert,  Nosol.  Naturelle, 
p.  449.) 

According  to  Mr.  White,  struma  prevails  more  ex- 
tensively in  temperate  latitudes  than  in  very  hot  or 
very  cold  climates.  It  is  also  more  frequent  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  than  others;  and  in  this  country,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the  counties  of 
Suffolk  and  Lancashire.  At  all  periods,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  common  complaint  in  this  island. 
From  history  we  learn  that  it  was  denominated  the 
king's  evil  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ( lonfessor,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  that  attempted  to 
cure  it  by  the  royal  touch,  from  a  register  kept  in  the 
royal  chapel,  we  find  that  Charles  II.  touched  112,107 
persons  in  a  certain  number  of  years;  and  this  equally 
bigoted  and  useless  practice  was  not  discontinued  till 
a  recent  period,  when  kings  were  found  to  be,  as  well 
as  their  poorest  subjects,  totally  destitute  of  all  super- 
natural power. 

Scrofula  is  not  communicable  from  one  person  to 
another;  neither  can  it  be  conveyed  into  the  system 
by  inoculation.  The  opinion  also,  that  scrofulous 
nurses  may  infect  children,  seems  quite  destitute  of 
foundation. — (See  White,  p.  20,  iv-c.) 

Pinel  and  Alibert  have  purposely  kept  scrofulous 
and  healthy  children  together  in  the  same  ward,  with- 
out any  of  the  latter  receiving  the  complaint,  lb- 
breard  could  not  communicate  the  disease  lo  dogs  by 
inoculation.  And  G.T.  Kortum,  whose  valuable  work 
contains  every  thing  known  about  scrofula  at  the  pe- 
riod when  it  was  written,  tried  in  vain  to  impart  the 
distemper  to  a  child,  by  rubbing  iis  neck  every  day 
with  the  pus  discharged  from  scrofulous  ulcers.  Le- 
pelletier,  desirous  of  ascertaining  tie-  correctness  of 
such  experiments,  lias  of  late  repeated  them:  he  has 
made  guinea-pigs  swallow  scrofulous  matter;  and  he 
has  injected  it  into  the  veins,  and  applied  it  to  wounds; 
but  in  no  instance  was  there  even  a  temporary  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  being  communicated.  The 
same  author  also  mixed  scrofulous  with  vaccine  mat 
ter,  and  inoculated  with  it;  yet  he  never  found  the 
vaccine  vesicle,  thus  produced,  deviate  in  the  least 
from  its  regular  course.    Lastly,  Lepclletier  inoculated 

himself  with  pus  discharged  from  scrofulous  sores,  u 
well  as  with  the  serum  collected  under  the  cuticle  of 
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a  strumous  patient  after  the  application  of  a  blister; 
imt  he  remained  free  from  every  scrofulous  ailment— 
Mid.  i.  50,n.2W  )  Oureoun- 
tryraan,  Mr.  Goodlad,  inoculated  butueU  several  times 
with  thi  i  scrofulous  sores  and  abscesses, 

;,„,!  ||„.  ,  i  imld  not  be  thus 

led  -  <m  tht  DUeaau  of  the  Vessels  and 
(Hands  of  the  Absorbent  System,  p.  118.) 

Til,'  parts  which  .-it.:  mart  frequently  affected  by 
scrofula,  Bexl  to  the  lymphatic  gland*,  and  perhaps  the 
■kin,  are  the  spongy  heads  of  the  bones  and  the  joints. 
Th-  form  which  the  disease  aasumi  ■  In  the  latter  parts 
i-  particularly  described  In  1 1 1  *  -  article  .Joints.  The  dis- 
ordet  of  the  spine,  attended  with  a  paralytic  affection 
or  the  lower  extremities,  is,  no  doubt,  very  frequently 

■  ,i  fulous origin.— (See  VerUbrm.)    Bpinabifidais 

nltal  disease,  most  frequently  seen  in  children, 

Whose   parent!   are  -'  lofulous.— {Thomson's  Lectures, 

/,.  133.)     The  abscess  Which  tonus  in  the  cellular  sub- 

,  the  peritoneum  and  psoas  muscle,  is 

nil, ii  regarded  asastrumous  disease;  and  when  the 

contents  of  the  abscess  are  fo I  to  contain  Hakes  ol  a 

curd-like  matter,  somewbal  reeeroolltig  white  of  egg, 

ince  peculiar  to  scrofulous  abscesses,  no  one 

can  doubl  thai  the  complaint  is  competed  with  this 

eniisiiiui il  alleelioii.— (See  Lumbar  JJbsr, 

■  hronli  enlargemenl  of  the  thyroid  eland  is  sometimes 
considered  as  scrofulous ;  but,  though  patients  with  this 
afflii  Hon,  on  often  have,  at  the  same  time,  other  com- 
plaints, which  are  unequivocally  strumous,  though  the 

,,.  hi  of  the  thyroid  gland  mosl  frequently  com- 

.ii  an  early  period  of  life,  like  scrofulous  dis- 

md  though  like  them  ii  is  sometimes  benefited 

by  the  <  arbonate  of  soda,  burnt  sponge,  and  iodine,  the 

, .pun. .ii,  I  think,  Is  rather  on  the  decline.— (See  Bron- 

Scroftlla  also    frequently   makes  its  appear 

the  form  of  Imperfect  suppurations,  in  various 

parts  of  the  body ;  tl intents  of  such  abscesses  being 

■  curd  like  matter,  and  the  skin  covering  them  having 

althy  red  appearance,  and  a  thickened  doughy 
(eel  The  mesenteric  glands  are  often  found  univer- 
sally dlseast  d  and  enlarged  In  scrofulous  subjects  ,  and, 
as  all  nutriment  has  to  pass  through  these  pans,  before 
ii  ran  arrive  In  the  circulation,  we  cannot  he  surprised 
.,i  trie  in  any  ill  effects  winch  must  be  produced  on  the 
system,  when  such  elands  are  thus  diseased.  How- 
ever, as  1  have  already  hinted,  doubts  are  entertained 
bj  ii.    Hennlng,  whether  enlarged  mesenteric  elands 

dedly  scrofulous;  but  if  his  sentiment  be  incor- 
rect, I  fear  lie  has  keen  led  to  adopt  it  hy  his  particular 

which  imiiis  the  origin  of  scrofula  to  the  su- 
perficial absorbent  glands.  Scrofula  frequently  makes 
Its  attack  on  the  testicles, —  (See  Testicies,  Diseases 
tf.)  The  female  breast  is  also  subject  to  scrofulous 
tumours  ami  abscesses. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  scrofulous  persons  fre- 
quently have  follicles  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  in- 
trusted with  inspissated  manor,  lie  agrees  with  most 
other  writers  in  considering  the  absorbent  glands  and 
Joints  as  the  pans  most  frequently  attacked,  especially 
the  glands  of  the  neck  and  mesentery.  Various  other 
parts  of  the  body  he  enumerates  as  liable  to  it — the 
lungs,  the  brain,  the  eyes :  but  the  heart,  he  believes,  is 
never  affected.    The  secreting  glands,  be  also  says,  are 

rarely  the  seat  of  scrofula,  at  leasl  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys ]  for  the  breast  and  testicle  are  exceptions. 

iir.  Thomson  believes,  that  more  or'less  local  inflam- 
mation occurs  in  every  form  and  stage  of  scrofulous 
dlsi  ases.  He  observes,  that  the  swellings  are  very  of- 
ten from  the  first  attended  with  a  sensible  increase  0f 

beat    and  redness,   and  ihat  the  pain,  though  seldom 

always  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
Pressure  on  scrofulous  swellings  never  fails  to  create 
pain :  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  covering  them,  is 
usually  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
contiguous  parts.— 1 1  i  131.) 

ilous  Inflammation  (as  Mr.  John  Burns  ob- 
serves is  marked  bj  a  sofl  swelling  of  the  affected 
part,  winch  very  frequently  is  one  of  the  lymphatic 

glands.     The  Covering   or  coal   of  the  gland 
slightly  thickened,  and  it-  substance  more  porous  and 
The  svt.  lllng  men. ases,  and  the  doughy  feel 

changes  by  degrees  into  that  of  elasticity,  or  fluctua- 

i   i  firm,  circumscribed,  hardened  margin,  can 

be  (ell  round  the  base  of  the  tumour.  The  skin  Ii 
Slightly  red.  Il,  at  'his  time,  an  incision  or  puncture 
b-„  made,  either  no  matter  or  very  little  is  evacuated  ; 


the  lips  of  the  wound  inflame  and  open,  displaying  a 
sloughy-looking  substance  within;  and  between  this 
and  the  skin  a  probe  can  often  be  introduced  for  some 
way  all  round.  It,  however,  the  disease  should  have 
advanced  farther,  then  there  is  very  little  elasticity  in 
the  tumour ;  it  is  quite  sofl,  rather  flaccid,  and  fluctu- 
ate-tin  iV;  the  skin  becomes  of  alight-purple  coiour 
and  small  veins  may  be  seen  ramifying  on  its  surface. 
Some  time  alter  these  appearances,  the  skin  becomes 
thinner  atone  particular  part,  and  here  it  is  also  gene- 
rally rendered  of  a  darker  colour.  It  afterward  hursts, 
and  discharges  a  thin  fluid,  like  whey,  mixed  with  a 
curdy  matter,  or  thick  white  flocculi.  The  redness  of 
the  skin  still  continues ;  but  the  aperture  enlarges  as 
the  tumour  subsides,  and  thus  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  pro- 
duced. The  margins  of  this  kind  of  sore  are  gene- 
rally smooth,  obtuse,  and  overlap  the  ulcer ;  they  are 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  rather  hard  and  tumid.  The 
surface  of  the  sore  is  of  a  light-red  colour ;  the  granu- 
lations are  flabby  and  indistinct;  and  the  aspect  is  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  which,  says  Mr.  Burns,  cannot  he  de- 
scribed. The  discharge  is  thin,  slightly  ropy,  and  co- 
pious, with  curdy  flakes.  The  pain  is  inconsiderable. 
When  ihis  ulcer  has  continued  for  some  lime,  it  either 
begins  slowly  to  cicatrize,  or,  as  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  discharge  diminishes  and  becomes  thicker. 
An  elevated  scab  is  I'ext  formed,  of  a  dirty  white  or 
yellowish  colour.  This  continues  on  the  part  a  good 
while;  and  when  it  falls  off,  leaves  the  place  covered 
with  a  small  purple  cicatrix.  Mr.  Burns  adds,  that  the 
preceding  description  corresponds  to  the  mild  scrofula, 
or  the  struma  mansuela  of  the  old  writers.  Some- 
times, especially  if  a  bone  be  diseased  below  the  ulcer, 
the  sore  has  a  more  fiery  appearance,  the  surface  is 
dark-coloured,  the  margins  soft,  elevated,  and  inflamed, 
and  sometimes  retorted.  The  discharge  is  watery,  the 
pain  very  considerable,  and  the  surrounding  skin  in- 
flamed. This  litis  been  called  the  struma  maligna. 
Such  overacting  scrofulous  sores  are  most  frequently 
met  with  over  the  smaller  joints,  particularly  those  of 
the  toes.  Sometimes  a  scrofulous  abscess,  after  il  has 
burst,  forms  a  sinus  ;  the  mouth  of  which  ulcerates, 
and  assumes  the  specific  scrofulous  appearance,  while 
the  track  of  the  sinus  still  continues  to  emit  a  dis- 
charge. Scrofulous  swellings  are  often  disposed  to 
subside  in  winter,  and  recur  on  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer ;  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  law.  Glandular 
enlargements  are  very  apt  to  become  smaller,  in  a 
short  time,  in  one  place,  while  other  glandular  swellings 
originate  with  equal  suddenness,  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  former  ones.  Ulcers  also  very  often 
heal  upon  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  other  parts. 
— ( Hums' s  Dissertations  on  Inflammation,  vol.  2, 
1800.) 

The  glandular  swellings  which  occur  in  syphilis, 
says  Dr.  Thomson,  are  of  a  more  acute  character 
than  those  which  proceed  from  scrofula.  They  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  a  specific  poison  ;  and  they  do 
not,  like  those  of  scrofula,  admit  of  a  spontaneous 
cure;  a  belief,  however,  now  known  not  to  be  ex- 
actly correct.— (See  Venereal  Disease.)  Chronic 
swellings  of  the  iymphatic  absorbent  glands  occur  also 
in  carcinoma;  but  these  manifest  little  or  no  disposi- 
tion to  suppuration:  they  succeed  most  frequently  to 
carcinomatous  indurations,  or  ulcers  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  glands  affected;  and  they  are 
accompanied  in  their  ptogress  and  growth  by  a  pecu- 
liar lancinating  pain. — (0,i  Inflammation, p.  135.) 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause  of  scrofula,  me- 
dical mer.  may  be  said  to  remain,  even  at  the  present 
day,  in  entire  ignorance  of  it.  After  the  ridiculous 
theory,  referring  scrofula  to  certain  humours  in  the 
constitution,  or  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  had 
been  exploded,  the  opinion  gradually  arose,  that  it  was 
a  disease  of  the  lymphatic  system";  and,  indeed,  that 
the  absorbent  glands  are  often  visibly  the  seat  of  its 
a'tack,  when  no  changes  are  distinguishable  in  other 
textures,  is  a  fact  that  admits  of  no  dispute.  I  be- 
lieve, at  the  same  time,  that  whoever  supposes  scro- 
fula to  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem, must  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  what 
is  really  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  I  fully  participate 
in  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Thomson,  already  ad- 
duced upon  this  point,  and  in  the  belief  of  another 
modern  writer,  that  strumous  complaints  "  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  dependent  on  disease  of  anv  panic  u. 
lar  system,  as  the  lymphatic."— (Lloyd,  p.  10.)    Suck 
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writers  as  have  fixed  upon  the  absorbent  vessels  as 
the  particular  seat  of  scrofula,  can  throw  no  awful 
light  upon  its  origin,  by  following  up  the  theory, 
whether  they  imagine  the  cause  to  be  obstruction  of 
the  vessels  and  glands,  or  take  up  the  wild  speculation 
of  Cabani,  that  in  scrofula  the  mouths  of  the  lym- 
phatics are  in  a  state  of  increased  activity,  while  the 
vessels  themselves  are  in  a  slate  of  atony  ;  or  the  doc- 
trine of  Soemmering,  that  scrofula  depends  upon  a 
passive  relaxation  and  dilatation  of  the  absorbents  ; 
or  the  hypothesis  of  Girtanner,  that  these  vessels  are 
in  a  slate  of  increased  irritability.  The  idea  of  ob- 
struction being  the  cause  has  of  late  years  been  much 
on  the  decline  ;  and  that  the  convolutions  of  lymphatic 
vessels  forming  the  glands  are  quite  pervious,  and  may 
readily  be  injected,  even  when  diseased,  is  a  fact  first 
demonstrated  by  Soemmering,  which  must  weigh 
heavily  against  this  opinion.  Sir  A.  Cooper  describes 
the  disease  as  proceeding  from  congenital  debility, 
which  attends  its  whole  course,  and  imparts  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar character,  rendering  the  various  processes  of  in- 
flammation in  it  slow  and  imperfect. — (Lancet,  vol.  4, 
p.  65.)  Of  the  exciting  causes,  very  little  is  also 
known.  Mr.  John  Hunter  remarks,  that  "  in  thiscoun- 
try,  the  tendency  to  scrofula  arises  from  the  climate, 
which  is  in  many  a  predisposing  cause,  and  only  re- 
quires some  derangement  to  become  an  immediate 
cause,  and  produce  the  whole  disease." — (On  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  p.  20.)  The  disease  is  remarked  to  be 
most  common  in  females;  in  cold,  damp,  marshy 
countries,  and  in  all  places,  near  high  mountains,  where 
the  tempei  attire  is  subject  to  great  vicissitude.  "  Nous 
voyons  presque  toujours  (says  Aliberl),  que  les  tu- 
meurs  et  les  ulcires  se  rouvrent  au  printemps  pour  se 
fermer  ensuite  vers  la  cauicule."— (JVojoA  JVaturelle, 
v.  449.) 

In  the  work  quoted  the  last  but  one,  Mr.  Hunter 
takes  notice  of  slight  fevers,  colds,  small-pox,  and  mea- 
sles, exciting  scrofulous  diseases.  He  observes,  that  in 
particular  countries,  and  in  young  people,  there  will 
sometimes  be  a  predisposition  to  scrofula;  and  that,  in 
such  subjects,  buboes  will  more  readily  become  scro- 
fulous.— (P.  37.)  In  short,  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
opinions,  that  the  venereal  disease  is  capable  of  call- 
ing into  action  such  susceptibilities  as  are  remarkably 
strong,  and  peculiar  lo  certain  constitutions  and  coun- 
tries; and  that,  as  scrofula  is  predominant  in  this 
country,  some  effects  of  olher  diseases  may  partake  of 
a  scrofulous  natnre. — (P.  96.)  Mr.  Hunter,  speaking 
of  venereal  buboes,  mentions  his  having  long  sus- 
pected a  mixed  case,  and  adds,  "  I  am  now  certain  that 
such  exists.  I  have  seen  cases  where  the  venereal 
matter,  like  a  cold,  or  fever,  has  only  irritated  the 
glands  to  disease,  producing  in  them  scrofula,  to  which 
they  were  predisposed.  In  such  cases,  the  swellings 
commonly  arise  slowly,  give  but  little  pain,  and  seem 
to  be  rather  hastened  in  their  progress,  itSnerCury  is 
given  to  destroy  the  venereal  disposition.  Some  come 
lo  suppuration  while  under  this  resolving  course  ;  and 
others,  which  probably  had  a  venereal  taint  at  first, 
become  so  indolent  that  mercury  has  no  effect  upon 
them  ;  and,  in  the  end,  they  get  well  of  themselves,  or 
by  other  means. — (P.  269.)  For  such  buboes,  Mr. 
Hunter  used  to  recommend  sea-bathing ;  and,  in  case 
of  suppuration,  poultices  made  of  sea-water. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  observes,  that  the  predisposing  cause 
of  scrofula  is  congenital,  or  original  fault  of  constitu- 
tion. The  exciting  causes,  he  says,  are  whatever  tends 
to  produce  or  increase  debility,  such  as  fever  from  dis- 
eases of  a  specific  kind,  like  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
small-pox.  He  notices  the  greater  frequency  on  this 
account  of  scrofulous  cases  aime  years  ago,  when  the 
advantages  of  vaccination  were  not  known;  and  the 
importance  of  this  practice  to  society,  if  it  had  no  other 
recommendation.— (See  Lancet,  vol.  4,  p.  70.) 

In  the  words  of  a  well  inlormed  Professor,  scrofula 
readily  forms  an  alliance  with  almost  every  morbid  af- 
fection, occurring  either  from  external  injury,  or  from 
internal  disease  :  it  modifies  the  appearance  of  other 
diseases,  and  seems  to  convert  them  gradually  into  its 
own  nature.  Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  local  in- 
flammatory affections  which  occur  in  this  country,  in 
which  the  symptoms  and  effects  of  these  affections, 
and  the  operation  of  the  food  and  remedies  employed 
for  their  cure,  are  not  more  or  less  modified  by  the  de- 
gree of  scrofulous  diathesis,  which  prevails  in  the  con- 
stitution of  those  who  ate  affected  by  them.     The 


scrofulous  diathesis,  wherever  it  exists,  usually  gives 
more  or  less  of  a  chronic  character  to  local  inflamma- 
tory affections. — (Thomson's  Lectures,  p,  i:tl.. 

Sentiments  corresponding  to  someot  those  already 
quoted  are  delivered  by  Dr.  Alison ;  "Th 
says  he,  •'  which  seem  most  decisive,  as  to  Hie  con- 
nexion of  tiie  scrofulous  habit  with  general  debilita- 
ting causes,  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows: — 1.  The 
differences  in  the  symptom!  and  progress  of  inflamma- 
tion, when  scrofulous,  and  when  healthy,  appeal  ma 
nifestly  to  indicate  in  the  former  case  a  languid  state 
of  the  circulation,  particularly  in  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  diseased  pan.  2.  The  hereditary  disposition  to 
scrofula  is  chiefly  transmitted  from  parents,  and  is 
mostly  observed  in  children,  who  show  evident  marks 
of  constitutional  debility  in  other  respects.  3.  There 
is  no  state  of  the  body,  as  every  practitioner  knows, 
in  which  scrofulous  action  is  so  easily  excited,  as  the 
state  of  great  and  often  permanent  debility,  which  re- 
mains after  severe  febrile  disease,  continued  lever, 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  or  which  follows  the 
long-continued  use  of  mercury,  or  accompanies  ante 
norrhrea.  4.  The  season  at  which  scrofulous  diseases 
have  been  observed  to  prevail  most  in  this  climate,  is 
not  that  when  cold  weather  has  recently  set  in,  anil  is 
most  productive  of  disease  in  general,  but  the  end  of 
the  winter  and  the  spring ;  and  they  are  then  chiefly 
observed  in  those  young  persons  who  have  manifestly 
lost  strength  during  llie  continuance  of  the  cold 
weather."— (Alison,  in  Edin.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
1,9.381.) 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  ascribe  the 
origin  of  a  vast  number  of  diseases  to  disorder  of  the 
digestive  organs,  little  trouble  being  generally  taken  to 
consider,  with  any  impartiality,  whether  the  derange 
ment  of  those  organs  may  not  be  rather  the  common 
effect  than  the  common  cause  of  so  many  various  dis- 
eases. Numerous  circumstances  lend  to  perpetuate 
the  delusion  into  which  young  practitioners  are  falling 
upon  this  topic.  They  see  various  diseases,  attended 
with  dyspepsia,  flatulence,  loss  of  appetite,  costiveness, 
and  a  torpid  slate  of  the  bowels;  they  observe  tlmt 
such  diseases  and  the  latter  complaints  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  generally  diminish  together  ;  that,  when  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  deranged, 
any  other  diseases  which  the  patient  may  be  labouring 
under,  either  grow  worse,  or  are  retarded  in  their 
amendment ;  and,  lastly,  the  treatment  to  which  the 
theory  leads,  improves  the  health,  by  rectifying  the 
state  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  lliesore,  tumour,  or 
other  complaint,  in  the  end,  with  the  additional  aid  of 
time,  nature,  and  olher  favourable  circumstances,  gets 
well.  But,  however  simple,  safe,  and  beneficial  the 
practice  may  be,  and  plain  as  the  facts  are  which  lead 
lo  it,  theie  is  no  proof  that  the  other  disease  was  truly 
a  consequence  of  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs, 
The  latter  symptom,  1  believe,  is  very  frequently  an 
effect  mistaken  for  a  cause,  and  perhaps  always  so  in 
relation  to  scrofula.  Besides,  if  it  were  to  be  assumed 
(as  indeed  it  actually  is),  that  in  scrofula  "  there  always 
is  more  or  less  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
primarily  of  no  other  important  function,"  I  do  not 
see  that  we  advance  one  step  nearer  the  truth;  be- 
cause, as  the  same  cause  is  generally  assigned  by  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  this  theory,  for  avast  number  of 
other  cases,  we  still  remain  in  the  dark  as  lo  the  cir- 
cumstances which  make  so  many  complaints  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  spring  from  one  and  the  same  cause. 
These  circumstances,  though  buried  in  silence,  an  still 
the  mystery — still  the  secret,  which  is  desired  ;  and  if 
it  be  answered  that  the  effect  will  only  happen  in  par- 
ticular constitutions,  then  we  are  brought  back  at  once 
to  the  point  from  which  we  first  started,  viz.  that  scro- 
fula is  a  disease  depending  upon  some  unknown  pecu 
liarity  of  constitution,  congenital  or  acquired,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  excited  into  action  by  various  causi  B,  as 
climate,  mode  of  living,  &c.  However,  lest  1  may 
not  have  attached  sufficient  importance  to  the  doc 
trine  of  gastric  disorder  being  the  cause  of  scrofula,  I 
feel  pleasure  in  referring  for  the  arguments  in  its  sup 
port,  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  Dr.  Carmichael 
and  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  sentiments  appear  highly  com 
mendable  as  far  as  they  tend  to  teach  Burgeons  rather 
lo  place  confidence  in  means  calculated  to  improve  the 
health  in  general,  as  the  most  likely  mode  of  benefit- 
ing scrofulous  patients,  than  to  encourage  foolish 
I  dreams  about  new  specifics  lor  the  distemper.    Thui 
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far  I  can  follow  thcHe  gentlemen  safely ;  but  no  far 
.  pi  aji  a  Bkepiic.    However,  perhaps  none  °i 
vers  In  the  effect  of  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  mean  to  nay,  timi  tueii  disorder  is  any  thing 
i  the  many  exciting causes of  ioiofula; 
■nd  with  toil  qualification  ineif  theory  may  or  may 
not  be  correct,    li  it  Um  doctrine  of  Alibert,  and  indeed 
oi  nearly  all  writer*:   uea  sont  les  vices  de  la  puis- 
sance digestive,  qui   preparent  do  loin  les  gcrofulcs. 
Bien  n'lnflue  davantageaur  leur  developpement  que  la 
mauvalee  quaint-  dea  aluuens,"  &c— (Jfosol.  JVatu- 
rtU»,p.  449.)    "  Ajoutez  a  eel  cause  Ik  sejour, dans  les 
habitation!  maliaine*."    But  every  explanation,  even 
..I  en  Iting  ranaca.  remaini  unaatiefactory. aa  long  as 

lire  And  children  lit  Inf  in  the  same  air,  under  the  same 

roof,  and  feeding  and  ileeplng  together,  and  clothed 
tly  alike,  Vei  only  one  or  two  of  them  become 
scrofulous,  while  all  Hie  rest  continue  perfectly  free 
from  the  disease.  Here,  then,  we  are  again  compelled 
to  return  to  predisposidon,  constitution,  diathesis,  and 
a  congenital  tendency  to  the  complaint,  as  a  solution 
Oi  the  difficulty.  In  short,  then,  respecting  the  etio- 
logy  oi  scrofula  little  is  known,  exeept  that  certain 
i  onatitutiona  probably  have  a  congenital  disposition  to 
the  disease;  thai  men diaposition  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  the  operation  of  climate,  mode  of  life, 
and  thai  irritations  of  a  thousand  kinds  may 

excite  the  diaeaae  into  anion,  when  the  system  is  pre- 
disposed lo  It,  by  inexplicable  causes.  That  climate 
haagreal  Influence  cannot  he  doubted,  when  it  is  re- 
flected, thai  the  inhabitants  of  certain  countries,  in 
which  the  temperature  is  invariably  warm,  never  suffer 
from  -i  ioi iila.  It  is  noticed  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  [hat  the 
oci  urrence  of  scrofula  Is  much  promoted  by  climates,  in 
which  the  change  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  to 
moisture,  is  particularly  frequent,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
Island.  But  though  cold  and  moist  climates  have  this 
affect,  ii«'  remarks  that  persons  living  in  the  extremes 
oi  i  old  are  nol  affected.  The  disease,  be  aaya, 
is  even  arrested  by  cold  and  beat,  uncombtned  with  a 
damn  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous 
children  who  come  from  the  Bast  or  West  Indies  to 
tins  country  rail  a  prey  to  scrofula.  He  has  also 
known  some  individuals  from  the  South  Bea  islands 
dki  inn  ul  the  rum  diaeaae.— (.Lancet, vol.  4,  j>.  07, 
88.)  The  fact  of  the  great  Influence  of  climate  on  scro- 
fula is  equally  proved  by  the  effect  Of  the  weather  and 

eeasone.  for  It  ia  a  con n  and  a  true  remark,  that  In 

a  mild  drj  at sphere, and  in  summer  time,  the  health 

oi  scrofulous  persons  generally  Improves,  and  what- 
ever local  complaints  they  may  have  get  better,  while 
on  the  contrary  their  disorder  In  winter  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  relief,  and  either  continues  stationary,  or  be- 

■  oin.s   worse   again.     Hence,    as   .Sir  A.   Cooper  has 

justly  remarked,  the  exact  value  of  any  proposed  re- 
medy lor  scrofula  cannot  be  estimate.),  without  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  tried.  There  can 
also  be  no  doubt  that,  with  age,  the  disposition  to  scro- 
fula diminishes ;  for  children  much  afflicted  while 
young,  frequently  get  quite  well  when  they  approach 
state;  and  ii  a  person  remain  perfectly  free 
from  every  mark  of  a  scrofulous  constitution  till  the 
age  of  twenty  ii\e,  he  may  be  considered  as  nearly  out 
of  all  danger  of  i lie  diaeaae. 

According  to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Alison,  scrofu- 
lous diseases  are  much  more  rrequi  nt  In  the  inhabitants 
ol  gieat  towns  than  In  the  agricultural  population  of 
any  climate,  Tins  seems  to  him  an  unquestionable 
fact,  and  one  that  confirms  the  truth  of  the  connexion 
rulavi  ith  debilitating  causes.— (See  Kdinb.Med. 

(  Kir.  Trans  vol.  1,  p.  383.) 

TREATMENT  OF   SCROFULA. 

"  For  the  cure  of  scrofula  (says  Cullen),  we  have  not 
>et  learned  an]  practice  that  la  certainly  or  even  gene- 
rally aucceaaru I.  The  remedy  which  seems  to  be  the 
moat aucceaeful, and  winch  our  practitioners  especially 
trust  to,  or  euplo]  ,  i-  the  use  of  mineral  waters.  But, 
he  adds,  in  very  many  Instances  of  the  use  of  these 
waters,  I  have  not  heen  well  Httlsfled  that  they  had 
shortened  the  duration  ol  the  disease  more  than  had 
often  happened  when  no  such  rented]  had  been  em- 
ployed.    Wnii  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  mineral 

wanrs  most  til  tor  tile  purpose,  I  cannot,  with  any 
confidence,  give  an  opinion.  Almost  all  kinds  of  mi- 
tiei.v  waters,  whether  chalybeate,  sulphureous,  or  sa- 
line have  been  employed  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  and 


seemingly  with  equal  success  and  reputation;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  leads  me  to  think,  that  if  they  are 
ever  successful,  ii  is  the  elementary  water  that  is  the 
chief  part  of  the  remedy.  Of  late,  sea-water  has  been 
especially  recommended,  and  employed  ;  but  after  nu- 
merous trials.  1  cannot  yet  discover  its  superior  effi- 
cacy."— (First  Lines  of  Physic,  vol.  4.)  On  the  sub- 
ject of  mineral  waters'!  Dr.  Thomson  very  properly 
remarks,  that  they  are  now  usually  employed  as  pur- 
gative and  tonic  remedies,  and  not  as  specifics.  In 
einpleying  them  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effects  which  they  in  reality  produce,  and 
those  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  slow  operation 
of  time,  the  season  of  the  year,  change  of  situation, 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  life,  or  exercise  in  the  open 
air. — (Lectures  on  Inflammation,  <$-c.  p.  195.) 

In  scrofulous  diseases,  Dr.  Fordyce  had  a  high  opi- 
nion of  bark  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  in 
cases  of  tumefied  glands  attended  with  a  feeble  habit 
and  a  weak  circulation,  it  is  a  most  efficacious  medi- 
cine, and  acts  as  a  resolvent  and  discutient.  He  also 
brings  forward  a  case  in  support  of  bark  being  a  means 
of  cure  for  ophthalmia  strumosa  —  (See  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inq.  vol.  I, p.  184.)  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the  same  work, 
p.  303,  writes  in  favour  of  the  good  effects  of  bark  in 
similar  cases;  small  doses  of  calomel  being  sometimes 
given  with  it. 

Dr.  Cullen  considered  the  efficacy  of  bark  in  scrofula 
very  dubious  and  trivial. — (First  Lines,  ire.  vol.  4.) 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  bark  has  been  frequently 
found  useful  in  the  cure  of  scrofulous  inflammation, 
but  more  often  of  ulceration  than  tumefaction  of  the 
glands.  But,  says  lie,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess,  hy 
any  means,  that  certain  power  of  curing  scrofulous  af- 
fections, which  is  attributed  to  it  by  Dr.  Fothergill  and 
several  other  authors.  He  observes,  that  we  are  not  to 
suppose  it  will  infallibly  cure  scrofulous  inflammation, 
or  ulceration  of  pails,  which,  even  when  affected  with 
simple  inflammation,  are  very  difficult  of  cure.  If  it 
be  difficult  to  cure  a  simple  inflammation  or  ulceration 
of  a  tendon,  cartilage,  or  bone,  we  must  not  be  disap- 
pointed if  even  a  specific  remedy  for  scrofula  (were 
such  ever  discovered)  should  prove  ineffectual  in  pro- 
curing a  speedy  restoration  to  health.  Mr.  Burns  con 
lends  that  hark  is  often  ineffectual,  because  improperly 
administered.  Given  in  small  quantities,  once  or  twice 
a  day,  it  may  prove  a  stomachic,  and  increase,  like 
other  tonic  bitters,  the  power  of  the  stomach,  or  the 
functions  dependent  on  it :  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  specific  action  of  bark,  he  maintains 
that  it  should  be  given  in  large  quantities,  for  several 
weeks,  with  a  good  diet,  air,  and  proper  exercise. — ( On 
Inflammation,  vol.  2,  p.  371.)  Dr.  Thomson  does  not 
believe  that  bark  or  iron  has  any  specific  virtue  in 
curing  scrofula;  but  he  admits  that  either  of  these 
medicines  may  sometimes  prove  useful  in  amending  the 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  when  given  after,  or  occa- 
sionally along  with,  a  course  of  purgative  mineral 
waters. — (Lectures,  p.  197.)  When  bark  is  prescribed, 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  one  of  the  best  formula;,  as 
least  likely  to  disagree  with  the  stomach. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  Mr.  White  has  with  much 
reason  recommended  paying  attention  to  such  circum- 
stances as  may  have  effect  in  preventing  the  disease, 
viz.  air,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  diet.  He  mentions 
cold-bathing  among  the  preventives  of  struma,  and 
speaks  of  sea-bathing  as  being  the  best.  He  advises 
attention  also  to  be  paid  to  the  manner  of  clothing 
children,  keeping  them  more  covered  in  winter  than 
summer.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  sleep  prejudicial ; 
but  this  seems  only  conjecture. 

In  noticing  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Mr.  White 
states,  that  "  the  general  idea  of  the  struma  is,  that  it 
is  a  disease  of  debility  (a  doctrine  also  inculcated  by 
Sir  A.  Cooper) ;  and,  therefore,  the  great  object  is  to  in- 
vigorate the  habit  by  every  possible  means  ;  the  chief 
of  which  are  tonic  medicines  and  sea-bathing.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  young  patients  this 
should  be  continued  during  the  summer  months,  every 
year,  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen.  Many  recom- 
mend it  not  only  in  the  summer,  but  throughout  the 
year;  while  others  are  for  administering  alteratives, 
principally  the  alkaline  salts,  with  or  without  antinio- 
niab,  and  ihe  different  tonics,  during  the  winter  ;  and 
the  sea-water^  and  sea-bathing,  or  cold  bathing,  during 
the  summer,  for  a  continuance  of  two  or  three  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease;  with  this 
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general  observation,  that  tliey  will  outgrow  the  com- 
plaint." Mr.  White  mentions,  as  the  chief  external 
means,  fomentations  and  poultices  of  sea-water.  With 
respect  to  regimen,  some  recommend  a  milk  and  vege- 
table diet;  others  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors. 
Sir  A.  Cooper  in  particular,  who  regards  the  disease  as 
connected  with  congenital  debility,  strongly  recom- 
mends a  nutritious  diet  of  animal  food,  in  preference  to 
one  of  vegetables.— (Luncct,  p.  71.) 

Mr.  White  maintains,  that  the  preceding  plans  of 
treatment  are  not  in  general  efficacious,  though  in 
some  instances  they  may  prove  useful.  "  In  early  af- 
fections of  the  lymphatic  glands  (says  this  gentleman), 
and  from  the  want  of  a  pure  air  and  proper  exercise, 
where  children  arc  delicate  and  irritable,  a  change  of 
situation  to  the  seaside,  together  with  bathing,  when 
they  have  acquired  some  strength,  must  be  exceedingly 
proper ;  and  in  gross  plethoric  subjects,  who  have 
diseased  lymphatics,  from  improper  feeding,  and  want 
of  necessary  exercise,  a  journey  to  the  seacoast  may 
be  very  useful,  particularly  if  the  salt  water  is  drank 
often,  and  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  become  purgative. 
This,  with  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  which  may 
naturally  produce  an  increase  of  exercise,  might  an- 
swer every  expectation  ;  but  these  are  the  kind  of  cases 
that  with  a  very  little  attention  are  easily  cured." — 
(  White  on  the  Struma,  edit.  3,  p.  104.) 

The  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  White's  remarks  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  tend  is,  that  sea-bathing  only 
deserves  praise  as  a  preventive,  and  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  He  particularly  condemns  cold-bathing 
for  poor,  weakly,  debilitated  children,  whose  thin  vi- 
sages, enlarged  bellies,  and  frequent  tickling  cough, 
sufficiently  indicate  diseased  viscera :  such  do  not  re- 
cover their  natural  warmth,  after  cold-bathing,  for 
hours,  and  their  subsequent  headache,  livid  lips,  and 
pale  countenance,  are  sufficient  marks  of  its  impro- 
priety.—(P.  107.) 

Dr.  Cullen  entertained  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
cold-bathing,  since  he  affirms  that  he  had  seen  scrofu- 
lous diseases  more  benefited  by  it  than  any  other  re- 
medy.— {First  Lines  of  Physic,  vol.  4.) 

"  Cold-bathing,  especially  cold  sea-bathing  (says  Mr. 
Russell)  is  a  remedy  universally  employed  in  scrofula, 
and  I  believe  with  great  advantage  in  many  cases  ;  for 
it  not  only  appears  to  improve  the  patient's  general 
health  and  strength,  but  likewise  to  promote  the  de- 
tumescence  of  enlarged  glands,  and  the  resolution  of  in- 
dolent swellings  in  the  joints,  even  after  they  have  at- 
tained a  considerable  size,  and  have  existed  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  But  in  order  that  cold-bathing  may  be 
practised  with  safety  and  advantage,  the  constitution 
must  have  vigour  to  sustain  the  shock  of  immersion 
without  inconvenience.  If  the  immersion  be  succeeded 
by  a  general  glow  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
the  patient  feels  cheerful,  and  has  a  keen  appetite,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  cold  bath  agrees  with  him  ;  but 
if  he  shivers  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  continues 
chill,  and  becomes  drowsy,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  practice  of  cold-bathing  does  no  good,  and  had 
better  be  omitted. 

"  In  estimating  the  comparative  merit  of  cold-bathing 
and  warm- bathing  in  the  cure  of  scrofulous  complaints, 
my  own  experience,  together  with  the  result  of  different 
conversations  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious practitioners  of  my  acquaintance,  would  lead 
me  to  bestow  much  more  commendation  on  the  effects 
of  warm-bathing.  I  should  not  even  be  inclined  to 
circumscribe  the  practice  to  cases  of  emaciation  and 
debility,  since,  from  observation,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
with  regard  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  warm  bath 
to  patients  of  plethoric  constitutions,  who  were  much 
affected  with  swelled  scrofulous  glands.  Several  of 
those  instances  occurred  in  young  women,  about  the 
prime  of  life,  who  were  in  all  respects  healthy  and 
vigorous,  abating  the  swellings  of  the  glands  and  those 
symptoms  of  distress  which  were  connected  with  ful- 
ness of  blood. 

"The  sensation  of  the  warm  bath  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  most  patients,  and  the  practice  is  universally 
safe.  It  may  be  employed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  all  weather,  without  danger  or  inconvenience: 
the  risk  of  suffering  from  exposure  to  cold,  imme- 
diately after  immersion  in  the  warm  bath,  having  been 
much  magnified  by  prejudice.  There  is  not  even  any 
good  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  risk. 
The  precautions,  however,  which  are  emp\oyed  to  avert 


it,  are  perfectly  innocent ;  and,  provided  thev  do  not  lm  ' 
pose  any  unnecessary  and  Incommoding  restraints  upon 
the  practice,  may  be  encouraged,  so  far  as  to  relieve  the 
patient's  mind  from  uneasiness  and  groundless  appre- 
hensions. 

"  It  requires  many  weeks,  and  sometimes  several 
months,  to  ascertain  the  full  effects  of  warm-bathing 
in  relieving  scrofulous  complaints;  but  as  the  practice 
is  not  attended  with  any  inconvenient  e,  nor  followed 
by  any  bad  consequence,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  In- 
termit the  course  till  the  trial  is  completely  satisfactory  ■ 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  practice  of  warm-bathing 
in  cases  of  scrofula  will  be  more  universally  adopted 
after  the  knowledge  of  its  beneficial  effects  are  more 
widely  diffused.— (See  Russell's  Treatise  on  Scrofula.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  (says  Professoi 
Thomson)  than  the  evidence  which  is  on  record  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  as  it  exists  in  sea  wa- 
ter. In  reading  this,  one  only  wonders  how  so  effica- 
cious a  remedy  should  ever  have  fallen  Into  neglect,— 
(P.  I9G.)  In  a  subsequent  passage,  however,  Hit  same 
gentleman  evinces  only  a  limited  confidence  in  this 
means  of  relief.  "Local  sea  bathing,  both  cold  and 
warm,  has  often  appeared  to  be  of  use  in  procuring  the 
resolution  of  scrofulous  swellings.  The  temperature 
of  the  bath  must  always  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
strength  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and  the  particular 
effect  which  the  bath  seems  to  produce.  It  is  at  till 
times  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  imme- 
diately arising  from  the  application  of  sail  water  to  the 
body,  and  those  which  arise  from  the  increased  warmth 
of  temperature  in  the  bathing  seasons  of  the  year  ;  from 
the  exercise  which  patients  going  to  sea-bathing  gene- 
rally take  in  the  open  air;  from  the  change  of  si  tuatios 
and  amusements;  and,  among  the  poorer  classes,  from 
the  more  nourishing  diet  and  exemption  from  labour  in 
which  they  are  usually  permitted  to  indulge  during  their 
residing  at  sea  bathing  quarters.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  those  living  on  the  seacoast,  who  become  affected 
with  scrofula,  would,  for  similar  reasons,  derive  equal 
benefit  by  going  from  the  seacoast  to  reside  for  a  time  in 
the  interior  of  the  country."— (See  Thomson's  Lec- 
tures, &-c.  p.  203,  204.)  A  still  later  writer  declares  his 
belief,  that  cold  sea-bathing  has  no  specific  power  over 
the  disease.— {Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  43.)  Yet  ihe  plain 
surgeon  in  search  of  practical  truths  will  not  caro 
whether  any  plan  has  a  specific  power  or  not  over  a 
complaint,  if  that  disorder  is  sometimes  relieved  by  it. 
And  that  this  is  the  fact  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Lloyd, 
when  he  says,  "cold  sea-bathing,  however,  is  certainly 
useful,  when  judiciously  applied,"  &c.  &c. — (P.  44.) 

With  regard  to  electricity,  Mr.  White  thinks  it  useful, 
when  from  length  of  time  the  enlarged  glands  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  hardness  and  insensibility. 

Mr.  White,  after  enjoining  attention  to  air,  exercise, 
and  diet,  as  promotive  of  a  recovery  as  well  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease,  proceeds  to  explain  his  own 
practice.  The  first  external  symptoms,  such  as  sxvell- 
ings  of  the  lips,  side  of  the  face,  and  of  glands  under 
the  chin  and  round  the  neck  ;  also  other  symptoms 
usually  considered  as  strumous,  viz  roughness  of  the 
skin,  eruptions  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  different 
parts  of  the  body,  redness  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids 
and  eyes,  are  accompanied,  according  to  Mr.  While's 
conceptions,  with  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  though 
seldom  such  as  to  require  bleeding.  Calomel  is  the 
medicine  which  this  gentleman  recommends  for  the 
removal  of  the  foregoing  complaints.  It  is  not  to  be 
given  in  such  quantities  as  to  render  it  a  powerful 
evacnant,  either  by  the  intestines  or  any  other  way; 
but  in  small  doses  at  bedtime.  Thus,  says  Mr.  White', 
"  it  remains  longer  in  the  intestinal  canal,  a  greater 
quantity  is  taken  into  the  habit,  and  the  patient  is  less 
susceptible  of  cold  than  when  taken  in  the  daytime. 
The  first  and  perhaps  the  second  dose  may  prove  pur- 
gative, which  is  in  general  a  salutary  effect ;  but  af- 
terward, the  same  quantity  will  seldom  do  more  than 
is  sufficient  to  keep  the  body  open ;  and  should  it  fail 
of  answering  that  purpose,  I  have  usually  recom- 
mended some  gentle  purgative  every  third  or  fourth 
morning,  according  to  circumstances.  If  there  should 
be  a  prevailing  acidity,  a  few  grains  of  the  sal  sodg>, 
magnesia,  or  some  testaceous  powder,  may  be  added 
to  the  medicine.  By  this  simple  method  (continues 
Mr.  White)  most  of  the  symptoms  before  mentioned 
will,  in  a  short  lime,  disappear ;  but  if  the  tumours 
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should  continue  hard,  and  retain  their  figure  without 
dividing  Into  s r 1 1 .- 1 1 1 1 •  i  one*,  we  may  derive  some  benefit 

from   external   application!,  particularly  the  steam  ol 

warm  water.  I  have  Deed  a  variety  of  medicinal 
herbs  with  aucceaa;  l)jt  am  inclined  to  believe  thai  the 
advantage  wai  particularly  derived  from  warm  water, 
&c.  Al  other  tunes,  I  have  stimulated  the  part  affected 
wiih  electricity,  Insulating  the  patient,  and  drawing 
sparks  from,  the  tumour,  until  a  slight  degree  of  Inflam- 
mation was  excited  After  the  application  of  the 
i  or  the  use  ol  the  electrical  machine,  I  have 
sometimes  rubbed  ■  little  of  the  unguentum  mercurlale 

DtO  the  tumour  and  neighbouring  parts,  or  applied  the 

emplastrum  laponaceum  or  mercurlale  cum  amnio- 
niaco  over  the  swelling,  or  a  linuneni  with  camphor,  ol. 
ollvarum,  and  ip.  terebinth."    Mr.  While  adds,  that  in 

si  I  li  i  Uses,  H   the  tumours  should  suppurate  and  burst, 
tie  nana  will,  in  most  instances,  heal  without  much 
trouble    For  eruptions  on  the  head,  he  recommends 
applying  the  ung.  satum.  album  camphoratuni,  or  the 
i.  cum  hydrarg.  pracip.  alb.     For  the  rough- 
ness  oi  the  skm,  which  is  generally  followed  by  erup- 
tions, he  also  .irK  iaes  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatia  dilutus, 
in  tar  or  of  the  hydrarg. 
outward  applications.    "This  last  (says  Mr. 
While)  will  seldom  fail  to  check  the  progress  of  the 

complaint,  and,  dry  the  sores  ;  and,  In  the  quantity  of 
I  rive  grains  to  a  quart  of  warm  water,  the  use 
of  it  will  not  be  productive  of  any  pain.  If  the  erup- 
lll  n  should  ulcerate,  and  require  any  unctuous  applica- 
tion 10  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  linen,  the  ointment 

before  mentioned  may  he  applied;  the  best  remedy 
will  be  warm-bathing,  and,  when  practicable,  the  sea- 
i\:tei  claims  a  preference." — (P.  114.)  The  author 
Deit  mentions  his  having  occasionally  recommended 
th'  viniim  anttmontale,  tartarum  emeticum,  decoctum 
urn,  decoctum  lignorum,  or  sarsaparilue ;  and 
tiai  he  sometimes  found  advantage  derived  from  arti- 
fitial  drains  We  need  not  detail  this  gentleman's 
mode  of  treating  affections  of  the  eyelids,  as  notice  is 
taken  of  scrofulous  diseases  of  the  eye  and  eyelids  In 
the  aiii'  les  Ophthalmy  and  Psorophthalmy. 

For  the  one  of  Indurations  in  the  breast,  remaining 
:i  ter  mammary  abscesses,   Mr.  White  speaks  very 

highly  of  tl Sects  of  the  steam  of  warm  water  ;  and 

caul -  us  againsi  Indiscriminately  employing  calomel, 

which  will  often  affect  the  mother  little,  but  the  child 
vi  ilently.  Mr.  White  mentions  his  employing  a  small 
tii  machine,  large  enough  t<>  hold  a  pint  and  a  half  or 
two  pints  of  boiling  water.  From  the  iop  proceeded  a 
narrow  tube,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  through  which 
ti  e  steam  passed.  .Near  its  end,  which  was  moveable 
aid  curved,  u  as  a  joint,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
directing  the  steam  to  the  diseased  parts.  The  water 
\i  j-  easily  kepi  boiling  by  means  of  a  lamp  under  the 
machine.  Mr.  White  says  that  the  steam  should  he 
employed  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  a  piece  of  flannel 
oi  skin  afterward  applied.  The  body  should  also  be 
kept  open,  in  obstinate  neglected  cases,  mercurial 
preparations,  according  to  Mr.  White,  must  likewise 

he  given,  and  if  they  atl'ect  the  child  much,  suckling 
Should  he  suspended. — (P.  117,  118.)  For  chronic 
swellings  of  the  breast,  suspected  to  be  scrofulous,  I 

would  here  particularly  recommend  a  trial  id'  iodine, 
which  should  be  used  both  externally  and  internally. 
— (See  Iodine.) 

When  the  glands  of  the  neck  or  other  parts  of  the 
body  tend  to  a  Btate  of  suppuration,  it  is  very  slowly, 
the  skin  appearing  uniformly  thin  and  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  and  the  tumour  seeming  flaccid.  In  such  cases, 
Mr  While  recommends  the  use  of  the  lancet  or  caustic; 
lor  if  no  artificial  opening  is  made,  it  will  be  a  long 
tun.'  before  the  skin  gives  way  ;  and  when  it  does,  the 
aperture  will  not  only  be  very  small,  but  often  unfa- 
vourable in  in  -uuaiion.  Mr.  White  adds,  that  the 
contents  Will  often  he  more  like  mucus  than  pus,  or 
like  a  niixmie  of  both  ;  and  the  discharge  will  continue 
ii  length  of  tune  if  no  n  medj  is  applied.  He 
found  a  solution  of  gum  myrrhs  in  aqua  calcis,  used 
i  and  the  ceratum  saponacetun,  or  some  si- 
milar outw  aid  application,  the  best  method  of  treating 
tins  s\  inpioni. 

We  need  not  describe  Mi.  White's  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  scrofulous  Joints,  as  the  subject  is  fully 

considered  m  the  article  Joints.  Ii  appears,  however, 
that  he  confirms  tin1  efficacy  of  stimulating  applica- 
tions, and  pressure  with  bandages,  when  the  lingers  and 


toes  are  affected  with  strumous  disease  —(P.  143.) 
What  may  be  done  in  these  cases  by  the  external  and 
internal  use  of  idione,  remains  to  be  proved  by  farther 
experience  ;  hut  it  is  certainly  a  medicine,  the  power 
of  which  in  scrofula  merits  the  fullest  investigation. 

Whoever  compares  the  practice  of  Mr.  White  in 
administering  calomel,  occasional  purgatives,  the  de- 
coctum lusiianicum.  sarsaparilla,  &c,  with  the  blue 
pill,  sarsaparilla,  and  laxative  treatment  of  the  present 
day,  will  perceive  no  very  material  difference  between 
them,  especially  when  the  stress  which  Mr.  White  laid 
Upon  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  &c,  is  taken  into  the 
account.  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  has  detailed  Mr.  Abeme- 
thy's  practice  in  scrofula,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  "the  disease  is  only  to  be  cured  by  avoiding  all 
sources  of  irritation,  and  restoring  the  natural  and 
healthy  functions  of  the  digestive  organs."— (P.  48.) 
By  sources  of  irritation,  Mr.  Lloyd  means  exciting 
causes :  the  advice  is  therefore  excellent,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  followed,  or  such  causes  are  decidedly  known. 
The  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans is  also  a  thing  worth  aiming  at;  and  the  only 
difference  in  my  views  from  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  is,  that 
as  I  look  ii|ion  the  disorder  of  the  diacstive  organs  to  be 
in  general  only  a  complication  of  effect  of  the  scrofu- 
lous disease,  ulcer,  abscess,  diseased  joint,  &c,  and  not 
the  exciting  cause,  the  treatment,  when  beneficial,  be- 
comes so  only  on  the  principle  of  improving  the  ge- 
neral health,  by  the  removal  or  diminution  of  one  of 
the  most  hurtful  consequences  of  the  original  disease. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  profession  that  the 
treatment  described  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  advice  about  diet,  clothing,  the  avoidance  of 
damp  and  cold,  and  the  utility  of  good  air,  exercise, 
&.C.,  consists  in  giving  the  patient  live  grains  of  the  pil. 
hydrarg.  every  night,  and  half  a  pint  of  decoct,  sarsap. 
c.  twice  a  day.  And  if,  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  day, 
there  has  been  no  motion,  recourse  is  had  to  opening 
medicines.  This  plan  is  pursued  till  the  bowels  become 
regular ;  and  then,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  relapse 
of  the  howeis  into  their  former  stale,  Mr.  Lloyd  con- 
tinues  tin'  exhibition  of  alterative  doses  of  mercury 
for  an  indefinite  time,  the  preference  being  given  to  the 
compound  calomel  pill,  in  doses  of  live  grains  every 
night.     In  children,  the  practice  is  exactly  like  that  of 

Mr.  W'lnie,  viz.  small  dosesof  calomel  with  purgatives. 
When  acidity  prevails  in  the  stomach,  small  doses  oi 
soda  are  commended;  and  when  the  stomach  is  weak, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  cinchona,  steel,  and  mineral 
acids.  A  lull  diet,  with  porter  and  wine,  is  disapproved 
of,  and,  as  already  stated,  not  much  confidence  is  placed 
in  sea-bathing. — (Lloyd  on  Scrofula,  p.  38.) 

Crawford,  Pinel,  and  others  tried  the  muriated  ba- 
rytes  in  scrofulous  cases. — (Med.  Communications,  vol. 
2.  JVosogr.  Philosop/iioue,  vol.  2,  p.  238.)  It  has  the 
recommendation  of  the  celebrated  Hufeland.  Mr 
Burns  says,  that  the  muriate  of  barytes  has  tio  effect  on 
diseased  glands  ;  but  that  it  is  occasionally  serviceable 
in  scrofulous  ulceration;  though  he  adds  that  it  de- 
serves littie  dependence. — (Diss,  on  Jnflam.  vol.  2,  p 
372.)  This  gentleman  recommends  the  following  for- 
mula :  B/..  Terra;  ponder,  salit.  chryst.  gr.  x.  Aq.  font, 
aq.  cassite,  utri usque  Jiij-  Syrup,  aurent.  ?ij.  Half 
an  ounce  may  be  given  at  first,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day,  and  gradually  increased  to  such  quantity  as  the 
stomach  can  bear  without  sickness.  At  present,  few 
practitioners  have  any  faith  in  the  anti-scrofulous  vir- 
tues of  the  muriate  of  barytes;  and,  as  Dr.  Thomson 
remarks,  it  has  had  a  much  shorter-lived  reputation 
than  sea-water  or  its  successor  the  muriate  of  lime. — 
(See  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  196.) 

Fourcroy  proposed  the  muriate  of  lime;  but  its  effi- 
cacy is  very  doubtful  and  inconsiderable.  "Professor 
Thomson  (says  Mr.  Russell)  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  observations  on  the  effects  of  muriate  of  lime 
He  employed  muriate  of  lime  in  various  cases  of  scro- 
fula, without  having  derived  benefit  from  it  in  a  single 
instance.  Some  patients,  indeed,  he  admits,  got  well 
while  under  a  course  of  muriate  of  lime;  but  then  he 
had  no  reason  to  ascribe  the  cure  to  the  effect  of  the 
medicine.  In  other  cases  on  the  contrary,  the  muriate 
of  lime  produced  severe  sickness  and  suppression  at 
the  stomach,  and  the  patients  got  daily  worse  till  the 
muriate  of  lime  was  intermitted  and  other  medicines 
employed.  The  relief  experienced  from  the  intermis- 
sion of  the  muriate  of  lime,  left  no  doubt  with  regard 
to  the  injurious  effects  which  the  use  of  it  had  pro- 
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dticed;  and,  from  extensive  experience  and  accurate 
observation  on  the  subject,  Professor  Thomson  is  satis- 
lied  that  muriate  of  lime  is  attended  with  prejudicial 
effects  in  many  cases  of  scrofula."— (See  Russell's 

Treatise  on  Scrofula.)  Since  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  this  Dictionary,  1  have  seen  the  mu- 
riate of  lime  given  in  several  cases  of  scrofula  ;  but 
without  any  beneficial  effect  on  the  disease.  How  long 
•he  muriate  of  lime  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  its  pre- 
sent fame,  Dr.  Thomson  will  not  venture  to  say  ;  but 
from  what  he  has  seen  of  its  use,  he  imagines  its  repu- 
tation will  only  last  till  some  other  new  remedy  is  pro- 
posed by  those  who  are  still  sanguine  m  their  hopes  of 
discovering  a  specific  for  scrofula.— (Lectures,  Ac.  p. 
196.)  Iron,  given  either  alone  or  joined  with  the  fixed 
or  volatile  alkali,  also  deserves  very  little  confidence. 
Burnt  sponge,  millepedes,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  have 
all  been  extensively  tried:  the  first  of  these  contains, 
as  is  now  well  known,  a  proportion  of  iodine,  which  is 
unquestionably  a  medicine  of  high  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scrofula.r-(See  Iodine.) 

The  Mareschal  de  Rougeres  employed  a  remedy, 
composed  of  iron  filings,  muriate  of  ammonia,  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa,  &c. — (Juurn.  de  Mid.  tout  -11), 
p.  219.) 

Several  narcotics  have  been  tried,  such  as  opium, 
hyoscvamus,  the  solatium  dulcamara,  &c. ;  but,  though 
their  virtues  against  scrofula  have  been  sometimes 
cried  up  very  highly,  the  moderns  have  lost  all  faith  in 
them.  The  attention  of  the  public  to  the  effects  of 
cicuta,  in  cases  of  cancer  and  scrofula,  was  first  par- 
ticularly excited  by  the  accounts  of  its  virtues  pub- 
lished by  Baron  Stork. 

Fothergill  also  praises  cicuta,  and  perhaps,  next  to 
iodine,  and  soda  joined  With  rhubarb  and  caluniba,  it 
is  as  good  an  internal  medicine  as  can  be  tried;  but  it 
is  far  from  being  generally  efficacious.  It  is  highly  de- 
serving of  recommendation  for  irritable  scrofulous 
ulcers.  There  is  now  not  the  least  doubt,  however, 
that  the  statements  of  Baron  Stork  were  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  considered  cicuta  indicated,  whenever 
obstructions  and  tumours  existed;  and  under  tins 
treatment,  he  says  that  he  found  the  swellings  melt 
away  like  ice.  What  is  extraordinary,  every  sort  of 
tumour  yielded  to  cicula.  But  (as  Dr.  Thomson  judi- 
ciously remarks)  universal  success  is  always  one  of 
the  most  suspicious  circumstances  which  can  be  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  effects  produced  by  any 
new  remedy.— (Lectures,  <$-c.  p.  199.)  Dr.  Cullen  fre- 
quently employed  hemlock,  and  sometimes  found  it 
useful  in  discussing  obstinate  swellings  ;  but,  he  says, 
it  also  frequently  disappointed  him,  and  he  never  saw 
it  dispose  scrofulous  ulcers  to  heal. 

With  regard  to  mercury,  we  have  already  noticed 
that  calomel  was  much  employed  by  Mr. White. 
Some  have  exhibited  the  sublimate,  others  the  acetate, 
of  mercury.  All  these  preparations  have  been  at  times 
conjoined  with  cicuta,  antimony,  &c.  Calomel  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  mercurial  preparation  in  scrofulous 
cases;  but  mercury,  given  internally  with  any  view  of 
exciting  salivation,  is  justly  deemed  hurtful  by  all  the 
best  practitioners.  As  an  alterative,  and  an  occasional 
purgative,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  good  medicine  for 
strumous  patients.  Mercury  was  much  disapproved 
of  by  the  celebrated  Cullen  as  a  medicine  for  scrofula. 
As  a  distinguished  Professor  observes,  "From  the 
great  apparent  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  progress, 
and  seats  of  scrofula  to  those  of  syphilis,  and  from 
the  well  known  effects  of  mercury  in  curing  syphilis, 
it  need  not  seem  strange,  that  medical  men  should 
have  been  a  little  obstinate  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
benefit  from  the  use  of  mercury  in  scrofula.  These 
expectations  are  in  general  abandoned,  and  mercury  is 
now  given  for  the  cure  of  scrofula  as  a  purgative  only. 
A  long-continued  or  improperly-administered  course 
of  this  medicine  has  often  been  known  to  aggravate  all 
the  symptoms  of  scrofula;  and,  in  many  instances,  to 
excite  lliese  symptoms  in  persons  in  whom  they  did 
not  previously  exist." — (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  194,  195.) 

Mr.  Bums  thinks  the  nitrous  acid  has  some  effect  in 
promoting  the  suppuration  of  scrofulous  glands  and 
tumours,  and  disposing  ulcers  to  heal.  He  says,  two 
or  three  drachms  may  be  given  every  day  for  a  fort- 
night; but  if  in  this  time  it  should  do  no  good,  its  em- 
ployment ought  to  be  discontinued.     The    mineral 


arc  often  used  with  views  similar  to  those  which  guide 
us  in  the  employment  of  tonic  remedies.  Their  me- 
dicinal powers  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same;  bul  the 
nitric  acid  has  oi  late  been  preferred,  particularly  In 
the  scrofulous  affections  which  are  sometimi  -  induced 
by  ihe  action  of  mercury. — (Lectures,  .\  <-.  /<.  197.) 

The  pills  containing  carbonate  of  soda  (see  Pilula). 
and  the  different  soda  waters  sold  at  the  Bbops,  have 

repute  lor  their  good  ellects  on  scrofulous  constitutions 
and  diseases.  A  spirituous  infusion  of  gentian,  into 
six  ounces  of  which  are  put  thirty  six  pains  of  Die 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  is  a  medicine  highly  spoken  of  by 
Richerand  for  scrofulous  cases. — (JVosozt.  Clur.  t.  J 
p.  184,  ed.  4.) 

Potassa,  in  large  doses,  with  mercurial  frictions,  is 
the  practice  lately  extolled  by  Mr.  Farr;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  mercury  and  potassa  had  been  repeaicdly 
tried,  long  before  this  author  delivered  his  sentiments 
to  the  public;  and  that  such  practice  cannot  be  justly 
called  a  method  for  the  eradication  of  this  disease.— 
(See  Farr  on  Scrofula,  8vo.  Lond.  1820.) 

According  to  Mr.  Bums,  eight  or  ten  drops  of  hydro- 
sulphuiet  of  ammonia,  given  thrice  a  day,  are  useful 
in  irritable  strumous  ulcers.  The  breathing  of  oiy- 
gen  gas  lias  been  proposed ;  but  of  this  plan  I  know 
nothing  from  experience ;  and  as  it  now  makes  le9s 
noise  in  the  world  than  formerly,  1  conclude  that  either 
its  usefulness  has  been  exaggerated,  or  the  difficulty 
of  the  practice  is  loo  great  to  permit  its  extensive 
adoption. 

The  sentiments  of  Dr.  Cullen  are  decidedly  against 
antimony.  As  a  modern  writer  observes,  no  great  de- 
pendence seems  ever  to  have  been  placed  in  the  use  of 
diaphoretic  medicines  for  the  cure  of  scrofula.  The 
different  preparations  of  antimony,  indeed,  have  been 
occasionally  administered;  but  chiefly  in  cutaneous 
affections,  supposed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous  nature. 
Guaiacum,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  and  mezereen, 
singly,  and  in  combination,  have  all  been  supposed  lo 
be  useful  in  the  cure  of  scrolula  ;  but  they  are  now 
seldom  given  with  this  view,  except  in  cases  of  scro- 
fula combined  with  syphilis,  or  excited  by  the  too  free 
and  injurious  use  of  mercury. — (Thomson's  Lecturis, 
Src.  p.  199.) 

With  respect  to  Alibert's  practice  among  the  vege- 
table bitters,  he  prefers  the  hop,  burdock,  gentian,  and 
bark.  He  seems  lo  have  no  confidence  in  specifics, 
like  hemlock,  belladonna,  acouilum,  &c.  Neither  does 
he  express  himself  favourably  of  alkaline  medicines, 
or  the  muriates  of  ammonia  and  barytes.  However, 
lie  praises  the  good  effects  of  steel  medicines  on  en- 
larged glands.  He  affirms  that  he  has  seen  most  good 
derived  from  external  means;  aromatic  fumigations  in 
an  apparatus  prepared  by  the  chemisi  Darcet.  What 
he  calls  scrofulous  eruptions,  lie  covers  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Swelled  glands  lie 
rubs  with  the  aniiiuonial  ointment.  He  commends 
also  change  of  air,  and  the  avoidance  of  low,  damp 
places;  and  speaks  favourably  of  sea-bathing,  sea- 
voyages,  sulphureous  mineral  waters,  and  particularly 
of  the  good  effects  derived  from  the  solar  warmth. 
(See  Nosol.  JVat.  p.  449.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  account  of  the  treatment  of 
scrofula,  dwells  more  upon  the  good  effects  of  air,  ex- 
ercise, and  nourishment,  than  upon  the  virtues  of 
physic.  He  asserts  that  there  is  no  specific  for  the  dis- 
ease. Medicines,  occasionally  given  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs,  and  regulation  of  the 
secretions,  he  admits,  are  useful ;  but  attention  to  air, 
exercise,  and  diet  lie  considers  far  more  important 
Sometimes  he  prescribes,  once  a  week,  or  every  ten 
days,  two  grains  of  calomel  and  eigfit  of  rhubarb,  in 
order  to  restore  the  visceral  secretions.  A  good  tonic 
medicine,  for  a  short  time,  he  observes,  is  two  grains 
of  rhubarb,  and  from  three  to  five  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron.  Another,  he  says,  is  two  of  rhubarb,  six  of  dried 
subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  ten  of  caluniba,  taken  mixed 
with  sugar.  He  recommends  also  a  few  grains  of  hy- 
drargyria cum  creta,  to  be  taken  in  the  infusion  of 
chamomile  flowers  at  bedtime;  or  the  oxymurias  hy- 
diargyri,  in  the  proportion  of  a  grain  to  two  ounces  of 
tincture  of  bark,  of  which  a  tea-spoonful  may  be  taken 
twice  a  day  in  a  glass  of  chamomile  infision;  or, 
when  costivi  ness  prevails,  the  tincture  of  rhubarb  may 
be  substituted  for  that  of  hark.    The  liquor  potassa;  is 


ociri*  diluted  with  water  (says  Professor  Thomsoii),    also  enumerated.    But  the  medicines  he  prefers  are 
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steel,  willi  rhubarb  and  calomel,  OT  the  subcarbonate 
uilli  rhubarb  and  caluinba. — {Lancet,  vol.  4, 

\,  tonics  "I  the  highest  merit,  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
ii  1 1 j * -,  and  the  preparation*  of  Iodine,  should  also  be 
remembi  ted. 

The  local  treatment  preferred  by  Mr.  While  has 
been  already  described.     I   have  oniy  a  lew  words  to 

add  concerning  thia  part  of  the  subject    Dr.  Cullen 
tat,  in  bii  prai  lice,  he  had  wry  llttli 

ours  by  topical  ap- 
plications; and  that  a  solution  of  the  saceharum 
Batumi,  though  sometimes  useful,  more  frequently 
(ailed.  Dr.  Cullen  found  the  aqua  ammonite  acet  not 
more  mi  i  essful.  "  Fomenlatlona  of  every  kind  (says 
be)  have  been  frequently  found  to  do  harm;  and  poul- 
'o  only  to  hurry  on  ion.    I  am 

doubtful.  If  this  last  be  ever  practised  with  advantage; 
hi, us  tumoui  pontaneously  dis- 

apjiear,  but  never  after  any  degree  of  inflammation 
has  come  upon  them  ;  and,  therefore,  poultices,  which 
commonly  induce  inflammation,  prevent  that  discus- 
sion of  tumours  which  might  otherwise  have  hap- 
pened." Even  when  Bcrofulous  tumours  have  ad- 
vanced towards  suppuration,  Dr.  Cullen  thought,  that 
hastening  the  spontaneous  opening,  or  making  one  with 
a  lancet,  was  hurtful. 

Willi    respect    to    ulcers,    Dr.  Cullen     remarks,    that 

escbarotic  preparations  or  either  mercury  or  copper, 
have  been  sometimes  useful  In  bringing  on  a  proper 
suppuration,  and  thereby  disposing  the  ulcers  to  heal ; 
inn  in.',  have  seldom  succeeded,  and,  more  commonly, 

they    have   caused   the   ulcer   to   spread    more.     The 

escnarotic  from  which  Cullen  saw  most  benefit  result, 
was  burnt  alum  mixed  with  some  mild  ointment. 
Hut  this  celebrated  writer  gives  the  preference  to  keep- 
ing the  sores  continually  coveted  with  linen  wet  with 

cold  water  In  the  daytime,  and  some  ointment  or 
plaster  al  Bight.  He  usually  found  sea-water  too  Irri- 
tating, and   no  mineral   water  better  than  common 

,/'  the  Vmct.  of  Physic,  vol.  4.) 

Formerly,  the  extirpation  of  scrofulous  tumours  was 
advised;  bui  tins  method  is  now  considered  as  being, 
for  the  most  part,  injudicious  and  unnecessary,  with 
the  exception  of  diseased  joints,  and  a  few  other  parts-, 
which  frequently  require  being  amp  Hated,  for  the  sake 
Of  saving  the  patient's  life.     Cent  inly  no  particular 

dangei  [generally  speaking)  would  mend  cutting  out 
Bcrofulous  elands  and  i'i urs:  the  objections  to  the 

plan  are  founded  OB  the  pain  of  the  operation;  on  the 

number  of  such  glands  frequently  i  iseased  ;  on  their 
often  subsiding,  either  spontaneously  or  by  surgical 

treatment  ;  on  the  Operation  doing  no  good  to  the  gene- 
ral affection  of  the  system,  tec.  When,  however,  a 
Bcrofulous  testicle,  breast,  or  joint,  seriously  impairs 
the  health,  and  endangers  life,  the  verj  existence  of  the 

patient  demand-   the   immediate    removal   of  the  dis- 

eased  part.  Wiseman  relates,  that  he  was  In  the  habit 
of  cutting  nut  scrofulous  glands  and  tumours  with 
crcat  success;  but,  for  reasons  already  alleged,  most 
of  the  moderns  think  such  operations  in  general  un- 
advisable. 

Caustics  have  b i  employed  for  the  same  purpose 

Instead  of  the  knife;  but  as  they  effect  the  object  in 
view  less  certainly,  more  painfully  ami  tediously,  and 
cms,  extensive  ulcers,  they  are  disused  by  all  the  best 
Burgeons  of  the  present  day. 

Some  authors  have  advised  making  issues,  and  keep- 
ing them  open,  In  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from 
the  healing  of  scrofulous  ulcers.    Issues  are  certainly 

quite  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind;  but 
they  ore  eminently  useful  as  a  part  of  the  local  treat- 
ment of  scrofulous  joints  anil  abscesses,  as  we  have 
more  particularly  explained  in  the  articles  Joints, 
J.umhar  Mscist,  and  Vertebra. 

Mi.  Hums  notices,  that  issues  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  used  In  diseases  of  the  hones  and  joints;  but 

he  odds,  thai    it    is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  they 

ought  likewise  to  be  useful  In  the  cure  of  enlargements 

of  the  glands,  and  Other  SCrofUlOUS  tumours,  if  inserted 
in  the  imin  ili  re  Vicinity  Of  the  part  The  only  ob- 
jection to  tin  il  use  is  the  scar  which  they  leave',  and 
which,  in  certain  situations,  one  would  particularly 
Wish  to  avoid.     When  the  tumour  is  thickly  covered 

■with  the  integum s,  the  Issue  may  be  made 

OVei  it,  and  kept  open  with  t'.o  savine  ointment,  fn 
other  cases,  a  small  pea  i*aue  or  seton,  may  be  in- 


serted by  the  side  of  the  tumour.  This  method  would 
scrofulous  glands  in  the  neck,  in 
consequence  of  the  scar;  but  it  might  be  employed 
when  the  mamma  is  diseased. — [Dissertations  on  In- 
flammation,  Bel.  2.)  The  late  Mr.  Crowther  used  to 
apply  blisters  to  scrofulous  swellings,  and  maintain  a 
discharge  from  the  part.  And  a  more  modern  practice 
is  that  of  producing  irritation  of  the  integuments,  co- 
vering tumours  and  abscesses,  by  means  of  the  tartar 
ii  ointment — (Alibert,  JVosol.  Naturelle,  p.  449; 
ie»  of  the  Absorbents,  p.  162,  <ic) 
The  good  effects  of  iodine  upon  scrofulous  tumours, 
both  as  an  internal  medicine  and  local  application, 
seem  now  to  be  exciting  considerable  attention.  Cer- 
tain indolent  swellings  of  the  testicle  and  breast,  in 
particular,  yield  to  this  powerful  medicine.— (See 
;  The  profession,  however,  are  still  in  want 
of  some  candid  and  accurate  reports  upon  the  subject, 
which  is  at  present  obscured  by  the  exaggerations 
always  attending  the  first  introduction  of  a  medicine, 
ed  to  have  power  over  any  disease  that  has  been 
found  so  little  under  the  control  of  physic  as  scrofula. 
I  beg,  tit  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  every  surgeon 
to  the  strong  recommendations  with  which  iodine  hast 
been  brought  into  notice,  and  to  its  great  medicinal 
powers,  as  already  verified  in  bronchocele. — (See 
Bronchocelt  and  Iuiline.) 

Preparations  of  lead;  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water, 
sea-water,  or  weak  vegetable  acids;  ether;  sea-salt 
mixed  with  bile;  the  linimentum  camphors;  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  land  the  linimentum  opiatum ;  and  hem- 
lock poultices;  form  a  long  list  of  applications,  which 
have  been  employed  for  scrofulous  tumours. 

According  to  Mr.  Burns,  moderate  pressure,  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster,  conjoined  with  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  is  one  of  the  best  plans  of  treating 
mild  scrofulous  ulcers,  when  their  situation  admits  of 
it.     In  other  cases,  he  recommends  applying  a  powder, 

five  parts  of  which  consists  ofcerussn  acetata,  and  the 

sixth  of  burnt  alum.  A  piece  of  dry  lint  is  next  to  be 
applied,  and  a  compress,  with  such  a  pressure  as  can 
be  used.  Benefit  occasionally  results  from  dipping  the 
compress  in  cold  water. 

The  ung.  zincl  is  a  good  common  dressing,  when  it 
is  wished  not  to  interfere  much  with  the  progress  of 
the  ulcer.  The  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat  rub.  and  the  ung. 
hydrarg.   nitrat.    are  the    best   stimulating   ointments. 

Poultices  of  bread  and  sea-water-;  solutions  of  alum, 

sulphate  Of  copper,  and  the  hydrarg.  mur.  J  solutions 

of  the  nitrates  of  copper,  bismuth,  and  silver;  the  re- 
cent leaves  of  the  wood-sorrel  bruised  ;  lint  dipped  in 
lemon-jurce,  or  vinegar  and  water;  a  mixture  of  iner 
enrial  ointment  and  ceratum  saponis  [Scott  on  Chro- 
nic Inflammation,  ire.)  ;  are  among  the  applications  to 
common  Bcrofulous  ulcers. 

For  irritable  sores,  diluted  hvdrosulphuret  of  ammo- 
nia ;  ointments  containing  opium  ;  carrot  and  hemlock 
poultices;  a  solution  of  opium  ;  and  carbonic  acid  gas; 
are  commonly  recommended. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Russell's  sentiments  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ulcers:  "Scrofulous 
complaints  in  general  do  not  agree  well  with  stimulant 
applications,  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  ulcers, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  complaint,  the 
simplest  and  mildest  dressings  answer  best.  When 
the  patients  are  using  a  course  of  sea-bathing,  it 
is  usual  to  wash  the  sores  with  sea -water,  over  and 
above  the  momentary  application  of  the  sea-water 
during  the  immersion  of  the  whole  body.  Cold 
spring  water  is  likewise  a  favoutite  application  with 
many  practitioners;  and  from  much  observation,  it 
appears  that  the  operation  of  cold  is  well  suited  to 
counteract  the  state  of  inflammation  which  accompa- 
nies scrofulous  sores.  Preparations  of  lead  are,  upon 
the  whole,  very  convenient  and  useful  applications, 
provided  the  solutions  be  used  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
dilution  to  prevent  irritation.  Liquid  applications  are 
applied  by  means  of  wet  linen,  which  is  renewed 
whenever  it  dries,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  sore  may 
be  kept  constantly  moist,  when  under  this  course  of 
management  Upon  the  same  principle,  simple  oint- 
ment and  Goulard's  cerate  furnish  the  best  dressing  in 
ordinary  cases. 

"Scrofulous  congestions  of  a  solid  nature,  in  the 
more  external  parts  of  the  body,  are  little  adapted  to 

the  practice  of  local  hi ling,  unless  they  be  attended 

with  symptoms  of  inflammation;  but  as  some  degree 
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of  inflammation  is,  in  general,  present  during  the  in- 
cipient stage,  it  may  be  prudent  to  employ  local  bleed- 
ing in  moderation  at  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, although  there  may  be  no  indication  to  persist  in 
the  practice,  alter  the  complaint  lias  advanced  farther 
in  its  progress.  If,  however,  these  congestions  are 
more  of  an  indolent  nature,  unaccompanied  with  heat 
or  pain,  there  is  no  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  local 
detraction  of  blood  ;  warm  fomentations,  together  with 
the  use  of  stimulants,  and  a  repetition  of  blisters,  are 
the  most  serviceable  class  of  remedies  :  such  cases,  too, 
are  the  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  friction  as  a  discu- 
tient.  Friction,  indeed,  has  long  been  employed  for 
this  purpose  ;  but  of  late  years,  it  has  been  introduced 
to  an  extent,  and  with  an  effect,  far  beyond  the  expe- 
rience of  all  former  practice.  As  yet,  it  has  been  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  practice  of  a  very  few  individuals, 
with  whom  it  is  said  to  have  performed  very  great 
cures;  and  if,  upon  the  test  of  more  extensive  expe- 
rience, it  is  found  to  answer  its  present  high  charac- 
ter, I  shall  consider  the  use  of  repeated  frictions  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  into  practice  in  modern  times.  The 
safety  and  simplicity  of  the  practice  recommend  it 
very  strongly  to  favour,  though  I  am  afraid  they  are 
the  very  circumstances  which  retard  its  adoption  by 
the  public  in  general.  I  only  regret  that  I  do  not  feel 
myself  entitled  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  my  own  experience,  though  I  have  known 
some  instances  of  successful  cures;  but  the  reports  of 
success  are  so  numerous  and  so  well  supported,  that  I 
am  inclined  to  think  very  favourably  of  the  practice. 

"  There  is  no  substance  interposed  between  the  sur- 
face of  the  swelling  and  the  hand  of  the  person  who 
administers  the  friction,  excepting  a  little  flour,  to  pre- 
vent the  abrasion  of  the  skin.  The  friction  is  applied 
regularly  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  with  great 
celerity,  the  hand  being  made  to  move  to  and  fro  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  course 
may  require  to  be  continued,  without  interruption,  for 
6ome  months." — (See  Russell  on  Scrofula.)  Here  I 
would  again  recommend  to  the  notice  of  surgeons,  the 
external  use  of  iodine,  as  perhaps  possessing  more  effi- 
cacy than  simple  friction. — (See  Iodine.) 

f  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  endless  subject,  which 
still  stands  in  need  of  elucidation  as  much  as  any  dis- 
ease that  can  be  instanced.  The  scrofulous  affections 
of  the  joints  are  elsewhere  explained. — (See  Joints.) 
Bronchocele,  Iodine,  Lumbar  Abscess,  Spina  Bifida, 
and  Vertebra  are  other  articles  containing  matter  con- 
nected with  the  precedi»g  observations. 

The  reader  may  consult  Wiseman's  Chirurgical 
Treatises.  J.  Brown,  Adenochoiradelogia,  or  an  Ana- 
tomic-Chirurgical  Treatise  of  Glandules  and  Stru- 
rnals,  or  King's  Evil  Swellings,  together  with  the 
Royal  Gift  of  Healing,  or  Cure  thereof  by  Contact,  or 
Imposition  of  Hands,  SfC.  8vo.  Lond.  1684.  Wm. 
Clowes,  Jl  right  frutefull  and  approved  Treatise, 
for  the  Artificial  Cure  uf  the  Struma,  or  Evil,  cured  by 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  Mo.  Land.  1602.  Cul- 
len's  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  4. 
Feme  on  the  King's  Evil.  Cheyne  on  the  King's  Evil. 
R.  Russell,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  Sea-  Water 
in  the  Diseases  of  the  Glands,  i$-c.  Svo.  Land.  1769. 
B.  Bell's  Surgery,  vol.  5.  B.  Bell  on  Ulcers.  Tu- 
mour Strunwsus  Colli  post  vomitorium  imminutus, 
8vo.  ( Weikard,  Collect.  88.)  Kirkland's  Medical  Sur- 
gery, vol.  2.  ./.  Morley,  Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Scrofulous  Disorders,  Sec,  new  edit.  8vo.  Lund. 
1778.  White  on  the  Struma,  edit.  2,  1794.  P.  Lalo- 
nette,  Traiti  des  Scrofules,  &c,  Paris,  1780.  A.  G. 
Kortum's  Comment,  de  Vitio  Scrofuloso,  in  2  vols.  Ato. 
Lemgoviai,  1789.  R.  Hamilton,  Observations  on  Scro- 
fulous Affection,  &-c.  8vo.  Loud.  1791.  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inq.  vol.  1.  S.  T.  Soemmering  de  Morbis  Vasorum 
Absorbentium  Corporis  Humani,8vo.  Traj.  1795.  C. 
W.  Hufkland,  Ueber  die  Natur,  &c.  der  Skrophel- 
krankeit.  8vo.  Jena,  1795.  Dissertations  on  Inflamma- 
tion, by  John  Burns,  vol.  2.  M-  Underwood,  Treatise 
upon  Ulcers,  Src,  with  Hints  on  a  successful  Method 
of  treating  some  Scrofulous  Tumours,  >S-c.  8vo.  J^ond. 
1785.  Crowther's  Obs.  on  the  Disease  of  the  Joints 
commonly  called  White  Swelling;  with  remarks  on 
Caries,  Necrosis,  and  Scrofulous  Abscesses,  frc,  edit. 
2, 1808.  A  Treatiseon  Scrofula, by  James  Russell,  Hvo. 
Edinburgh,  1808.  lectures  on  Inflammation,  by  J. 
Thomson,  M.  D-  p.  120,  et  seq.  p.  155—191,  kc.  Edinb. 
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1813.  Wm.  Goodlad,  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Dig 
eases  of  the  Vessels  and  Glands  of  th<  AbsorbM 
System,  8vo.  Lond.  1814.  G.  Banning,  -I  Critical 
Inr/iiiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula,  Svo.  Land 
1815.  Itichcrand,  Nosographie  Chir.t.  I,  p.  165,  M 
seq.  edit.  4.  Delpech,  I'm  is  EUmsntaire  des  Maladisi 
Chir.  t.  3,  p.  617,  ire.  Paris,  1816.  Lassus,  Patkologit, 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  383,  &-c.  edit.  1809.  Callisen,  SvstemaChi- 
rurgiic  Hodiernal,  vol.  2,  p.  1 13,  Bafnia,  18(H).  Ilouer 
Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  2, p.  414,  4-c.  Paris,  J-U'. 
Ch.  Brown,  Treatise  on  Scrofulous  Diseases,  showing 
the  good  Effects  of  factitious  Airs,  Sw.  Lond.  1798. 
./.  Brandish,  Obs.  on  the  Use  of  Caustic  Alkali  ;» 
Scrofula,  and  other  Chronic  Diseases,  8»o.  Lund.  1811. 
C.  Armstrong,  Essay  on  Scrofula,  in  which  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Effects  of  the  Carbonas  Ammonia  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Profession, 8vo.  Lond.  1812.  II'.  Lambs, 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  ire.  of  Constitutional  lns 
orders,  particularly  Scrofula,  Consumption,  Cancer, 
<S-c.  8oo.  Lond.  1805.  Also,  Additional  Reports  on  the 
Effects  of  a  peculiar  Regimen  in  cases  of  Cancir, 
Scrofula,  <S-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1815.  R.  Carnucho/l,  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Scrofula,  and  a  Demon- 
stration of  its  Origin  from  Disorder  of  Digestive 
Organs,  8vo.  Dubl.  1810.  ./.  Rabben.  De  Pracipuit 
Causis  Mali  Scrofulosi  ejus  que  Rcmediis  efficucissi- 
mis  Commcntatio,  Yimo.  Golt.  1817.  Alibrrt,  Nosolo- 
gic Natnrelle,  p.  448,  fol.  Paris,  1820.  Diet,  des  Sci- 
ences Mid.  t.  50,  art.  Scrofules,  8vo.  Paris,  1821.  E. 
A.  Lloyd  on  the  Nature  and  the  Treatment  of  Scro- 
fula, 8vo.  Lond.  1821.  Dr.  Coindct's  Letter  on  the 
Administration  of  Iodine  in  Scrofula,  in  .lourn.  of 
Science,  Src.  vol.  12,  Jan.  1822.  Also,  his  Obs.  on  the 
Remarkable  Effects  of  Iodine  in  Bronchocele  and 
Scrofula ;  trans,  by  J.  R.  Johnson,  M.I).  Lond.  1821. 
Brera,  Saggio  Climco  sull'  ludio,  Src.  8vo.  Padua,  1822. 
W.  Gibson,  Institutes,  frc.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  /».  249, 
Sec.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824.  W.  P.  Alison,  in  Edinb. 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1,  Edinb.  1824.  A.  Manson  on 
the  Effects  of  Iodine,  8»o.  Lond.  1825.  J.  Scott  on 
Chronic  Inflammation,  8vo.  Lond.  1828.  T.  Buchanan 
on  a  New  Mo'le  of  Treatment  for  Diseased  Joints, 
8vo.  Lond.  1828. 

SCROTOCE'LE.  (From  scrotum,  and  ki')>.v,  a  tu- 
mour.)    A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCROTUM,  CANCER  OF.  (Chimney-sweepers' 
Cancer.  The  Sott-warl.)  This  peculiar  disorder, 
which  commences  as  a  wart-like  excrescence,  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pott,  as  always  mrnking  its  first  attack 
on,  and  its  first  appearance  in,  the  inferior  part  of  the 
scrotum;  where  i:  produces  a  superficial,  painful,  rag- 
ged, ill-looking  sore,  with  hard  and  rising  edges.  He 
never  saw  it  under  the  age  of  puberty.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Earle's  observations,  it  very  rarely  at- 
tacks persons  under  the  age  of  thirty.  Most  of  the 
cases  seen  by  bin,  were  in  individuals  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  He  has  seen  three  instances 
in  subjects  between  twenty  and  thirty;  but  only  one 
at  the  age  of  puberty.  A  single  case  is  mentioned  by 
Sir  J.  Earle,  which  happened  in  a  child  under  eight 
years  of  age.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  a  boy  not 
more  than  sixteen. — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  299.) 
In  no  great  length  of  time,  it  pervades  the  skin  and 
membranes  of  the  scrotum,  and  seizes  the  testicle, 
which  it  enlarges,  hardens,  and  renders  truly  and  tho- 
roughly distempered  ;  from  whence  it  makes  its  way 
up  the  spermatic  process  into  the  abdomen,  most  fre- 
quently indurating  and  spoiling  the  inguinal  glands: 
when  arrived  within  the  abdomen,  it  aflccis  some  of 
the  viscera,  and  then  very  soon  becomes  painfully  de 
structive. — (Pott.) 

Not  only  is  tli.e  discharge  from  the  sore  very  fetio, 
but  the  perspiration  from  the  whole  body  has  a  very 
peculiar  ammoniacal  smell. — (F.arle,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  298.) 

"Other  people  besides  chimney  sweepers  (says  Pott) 
have  cancers  of  the  same  part ;  and  so  have  others 
besides  lead-workers  the  Poictou  colic,  and  the  conse- 
quent paralysis:  but  il  is  nevertheless  a  disease  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  liable  :  and  s.>  are  chimney- 
sweepers to  the  cancer  of  the  scrotum  and  testicles." 

Workmen  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  arsenic,  are  said 
to  be  liable  to  a  cancerous  disease  of  the  scrotum,  re- 
sembling that  which  infests  chimney  sweepers.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  smelters  in  Cornwall. 
— (See  Paris's  Pharmacologia,  p.  89,  vol.  2,  ed.  5.)  if 
the  two  diseases  are  precisely  similar,  the  fact  is  parti- 
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eularl)  interestine  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint, winrii  has  been  referred  to  the  iiriiationofsoot, 
ami  iin^  alone,  in  ■  luppoMd  peculiar  condition  of 
eonftitution,  not  defined,  nor  indeed  at  all  understood. 

Mr.  Pott,  as  we  And,  describe  the  disease  as  always 
beginning  at  the  lower  pan  of  the  icrotum  i  but  there 
i  James  Earle  ha-  recorded  an  in- 
stance  of  its  occurrence  on  the  wrist  of  a  gardener,  who 
had  been  employed  in  distributing  soot  for  the  destruc- 
tion hi  'slugs  ;  and  some  cases  are  said  to  have  taken 
Dlacei  Mcd.Chir.  Trans,  vol. 

J'A /'■'-'■'"■. i  One  circumstance  is  noticed  by  the  latter 
writer,  which,  ii  it  prove  generally  correct,  materially 
Influi  ,1  treatment :  be  says,  "  the 

Inguinal  glands  are  often  enlarged,  but  they  will  gene- 
rally subside  on  tin.-  removal  of  the  diseased  scrotum; 
dearly  proving  that  the  disease  i-  no)  commonly  com- 
municated in  i in-  course  of  the  absorbents."— (P.  2!J8.) 
He  knows  only  oneexci  ption  to  tins  statement ;  a  case 
where  a  bubo  formed,  suppurated,  and  assumed  the 
same  ctrarai  ters  as  the  primary  affection  in  the  scrotum. 

If  there  i"-  any  chance  of  putting  a  stop  to,  or  pre- 
venting this  mischief,  says  Mr.  Pott,  it  must  he  by  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  pan  affected;  namely,  that 

part  of  the  Scrotum  where  the  sole  is;  tor  if  it  lie  Suf- 
fered to  remain  until  the  testicle  is  affected,  it  is  gene- 
rally loo  late  even  for  castration.  "  1  have  many  times 
made  the  experiment ;  but  though  the  ores,  after  such 
operation,  have  in  some  instances  healed  kindly,  and 
He-  patients  have  gone  from  the  hospital  seemingly  well, 

}ei  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  it  has  geneially  hap- 
pened, thai  they  have  returned  either  with  the  same 
disease  In  the  other  testicle  or  in  the  glands  of  the  groin, 

or  with  such  wan  complexions,  such  pale  leaden  coun- 
tenances, such  a  total  lost  of  strength,  and  such  fre- 
quent and  acute  internal  pains,  as  have  sufficiently 
proved  a  diseased  state  of  some  of  the  viscera,  and 
which  have  soon  been  followed  by  a  painful  death."— 

(Volt.) 

Mr.  Karl's  experience  has  taught  him,  that  no  topical 
applications  nor  internal  medicines  have  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  disease.  The  scalpel,  he  says,  is  the 
only  resource  and  it  may  be  employed  with  confidence 

provided  the  whole  of  the  diseased  mass  ran  he  re- 
moved.  Even  when  the  inguinal  glands  are  enlarged, 
lie  inculcates  the  same  practice.  Also,  when  the  tesli- 
ele  i-  affected,  provided  the  spermatic  cord  is  sound,  he 
conceives,  that  ll  is  right  to  give  the  patient  the  chance 
of  recovering ;  ami  notwithstanding  the  discouraging 
results  of  .Mr.  Toll's  operations  in  ilii.s  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, he  has  known  I  he  attempt  succeed  in  two  cases,  m 
Which  no  relapse  had  happened  several  years  after- 
ward.— (See  Pott's  ll'orks,  vol.  3,  id.  by  Earle.  Jllso, 
W.  Simmons' s  Obs.  on  Lithotomy,  to  which  are  added 
Obi  en  Chimney  sweepers'  Cancer,  8vo.  Manchester, 
1808.  ]{.  Earle  on  Chimneysweepers'  Cancer,  in  Mid. 
(ha:  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  29G,  <$■«.) 

SCKOTUM,  Sarcomatous  Thickening  and  Enlarge- 
ment of.  Tin  Investigations  of  Baron  Larrey  lead  lum 
to  believe)  that  eases  of  enormous  growth  of  the  scro- 
tum areendemlal  in  warm  countries,  or,  at  least,  that 
they  are  seldom  observed  in  cold  climates;  since  most 
aniplee  which  have  been  seen  in  Europe  came 

< I   Asia  and   Alma.    The  scrotal  tumour  of  Dela- 

croix,  formerly  minister  of  externa]  relations,  says  Lar- 
rey, i-  perhaps  the  only  well-authenticated  instance  of 
He'  origin  of  such  a  disease  in  our  own  climate ;  and 
it  was  also  inurh  smaller  than  the  instances  related 
in  Hi.  Bphemerldes  German,  tor  the  year  1692,  in  the 
surgical  writings  of  Dionis,in  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Bibli- 
otheque  de  Medecine,  and  those  which  Larrey  was 
surprised  to  meet  with  in  Egypt.  The  smallest  of 
tins,'  latter,  after  they  had  attained  their  full  size, 
weighed  more  than  25  kilograms  (between  60  and  70 
p. 'mills'. 

Several  eases  of  this  curious  disease  are  recorded  by 
other  writers,  particularly  by  Dr.  Cheston,  Dr.  Titley, 
ami  the  celebrated  Sandifort.  1  lately  saw,  in  Mr. 
Abernetby's  museum,  a  considerable  fleshy  substance, 
which  was  a  portion  of  diseased  scrotum. 

In   the  eases  which   I, aney  had  an  opportunity  of 

seeiiiL'  in  Egypt,  the  fleshy  mass,  into  which  the scro- 
tum  was  converted  was  broad  below,  and  suspended 
from  (he  pokes  by  a  suit  of  pedicle.  "  Externally  las 
Larrey  observes),  the  mi r  presents  rugosities  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  separated  by  particular  lines,  ot  - 
which  the  mucous  crypts  and  tools  of  the  bain  cor- 
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respond.  Upon  a  large  portion  of  its  surface,  especi- 
ally when  the  case  is  of  long  standing,  yellowish  scaly 
crusts  are  always  seen,  the  detachment  of  which  con- 
stantly leaves  so  many  small  herpetic  ulcers,  emitting 
an  ichorous  discharge.  The  tumour  is  indolent  and 
hard  at  some  points!  but  softish  at  others.  It  may  be 
handled  and  pressed  in  different  directions,  without  the 
least  pain.  The  patient  is  only  incommoded  by  its 
weight,  and  the  impediment  which  it  causes  to  his 
walking  well.  Hence,  he  is  necessitated  to  employ  a 
suspensory  bandage.  In  consequence  of  the  situation 
ol  the  urethra,  the  urine  dribbles  over  the  swelling; 
but  without  causing  any  excoriation.  In  most  of  tlie 
cases,  seen  by  Larrey,  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicles 
were  in  the  natural  state,  situated  at  the  sides  and  at 
the  root  of  the  swelling.  The  spermatic  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  somewhat  enlarged  arid  elongated.  All  the 
patients  were  likewise  more  or  less  affected  with  ele- 
phantiasis. 

Baron  Latrey  attempts  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
complaint  in  Egypt,  but,  as  I  think,  without  any  de- 
gree of  success.  As  the  affection  is  seldom  seen  in  cold 
countries,  climate  has  certainly  a  chief  effect.  Employ- 
ments which  keep  persons  a  good  deal  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture :  the  loose  breeches  worn  by  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  consequently  pendulous  state  of  the  scrotum  ,  dis- 
eases of  the  humours,  and  particularly  itchy  pustules, 
on  the  part,  an  ordinary  consequence  of  syphilis  in  that 
country ;  bad  regimen  ;  abuse  of  venery ;  and  the  im- 
moderate use  of  the  warm  bath ;  are  merely  conjec- 
tures, which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reasoning. 

The  enormous  magnitude  which  this  sort  of  disease 
may  atlain  is  almost  "incredible.  The  case  recorded  in 
the  Ephemerides  German,  weighed  about  a  hundred 
kilograms, or  more  than  two  hundred  weight.  Another, 
described  by  Larrey,  was  calculated  to  weigh  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  and  this  surgeon  likewise 
saw  in  Egypt  ten  or  twelve  more  instances,  nearly  as 
large,  and  all  of  the  same  character. 

A  very  curious  example,  in  which  a  similar  disease 
affected  the  labia  pudemli  in  a  surprising  degree,  is  also 
detailed  by  Larrey.  The  woman  was  a  native  of  Cairo. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  disorder,  we  may  try  prepa- 
rations of  antimony  combined  withsudorifics;  diinKs 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  lotions  containing 
the  same  acid,  or  the  oxyinuriate  of  mercury,  the 
oxyde  of  copper,  or  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  These 
means  are  to  he  assisted  by  a  gradual,  uniform  com- 
pression of  the  whole  tumour.  In  one  case,  incisions, 
and  the  application  of  caustic,  proved  of  no  service, 
and  Larrey  very  properly  condemns  such  experiments. 
When  the  disease  resists  every  plan  tried  for  its  re- 
lief, and  its  increase  renders  the  patient's  life  irksome 
and  wretched,  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with  a 
knife  becomes  proper.  In  this  proceeding,  the  chief 
skill  consists  in  doing  no  injury  to  the  spermatic  cords 
and  testicles,  which  are  generally  perfectly  sound.  As 
the  substance  of  the  swelling  is  not  furnished  with 
large  vessels,  the  hemorrhage  need  not  be  feared.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  corpora  cavernosa 
penis,  and  the  urethra.  After  the  operation,  the  skin 
is  to  be  brought  over  the  exposed  testicles  as  much  as 
possible,  with  adhesive  plaster  and  a  bandage. 

M.  Delonnes  successfully  removed  the  diseased  mass 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  French  minister  Delacroix, 
and  Larrey  performed  the  same  operation  with  success 
when  he  was  in  Egypt.  Dr.  Titley,  of  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  also  cut  away  such  a  tumour,  which 
weighed  seventy  pounds,  and  the  patient,  who  was  a 
negro,  and  also  affected  with  elephantiasis,  speedily 
recovered. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  73,  <ff-c.> 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  cases,  which  occur  in 
warm  countries,  are  analogous  to  the  elephantiasis; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  scaly  incrustations  which 
are  represented  by  Larrey  as  occurring  in  the  cases 
which  he  saw  in  Egypt,  have  been  always  noticed  in 
the  instances  which  have  taken  place  in  colder  coun- 
tries. Nor,  indeed,  did  they  take  place  in  the  instance 
recorded  by  Dr.  Titley,  the  surface  of  the  tumour  hav- 
ing been  quite  smooth.— (Larrey,  Mim.  de  Chir.  Milt- 
taire,  t.  2,  p.  110,  el  seq.  Richerand,  Nosographir  Chir. 
t.  4,  p.  314,  &-c.  edit.  4.  Dtlunnes's  Memoir.  Dr.Ches- 
'       •  <  ,:se.&-c.     Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6.) 

^K ARCHING.  The  operation  of  introducing  a  me- 
tallic instrument,  through  the  urethra,  into  the  bladder, 
for  i  lie  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  patient  has 
a  stone  or  not.— (Sec  Sounding.) 
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SETON.  A  kind  of  issue,  usually  made  by  means 
of  a  flat  needle,  from  half  ail  inch  lo  nearly  an  inch  in 
breadth.  The  needle  is  commonly  a  little  curved,  but 
if  straight,  it  would  be  better  calculated  for  the  purpose. 
From  the  point  to  its  broadest  part  it  is  double-edged, 
and  behind  it  has  a  transverse  eye,  through  which  a 
skein  of  thread,  or  silk,  of  exactly  the  same  breadth  as 
the  needle,  is  placed. 

A  fold  of  skin  is  to  be  pinched  up  at  the  part  where 
the  seton  is  designed  to  be  made,  and  the  needle  is  to 
be  pushed  through  it,  together  with  the  skein  of  thread, 
Which  is  first  dipped  in  sweet  oil.  The  instrument  is 
not  to  be  introduced  too  low  into  the  base  of  the  fold, 
nor  too  high  near  its  edge.  In  the  first  case,  the  mus- 
cles and  parts  which  ought  to  be  avoided  might  be 
wounded;  in  the  second,  the  interspace  between  the 
two  wounds  would  be  very  narrow,  and  the  seton  soon 
make  its  way  through  it. 

When  no  seton-needle  is  at  hand,  the  fold  of  the  skin 
may  be  punctured  with  a  lancet,  and  the  skein  of  thread 
introduced  by  means  of  an  eye-probe.  A  seton  may 
be  applied  almost  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
body,  when  circumstances  require  it:  but  one  of  its 
openings  should  always  be  made  lower  than  the  other, 
that  the  matter  may  readily  flow  out.  The  skein  of 
thread  is  to  remain  untouched  for  a  few  days  after  the 
operation,  until  the  suppuration  loosens  it.  Afterward 
the  part  of  the  thread  nearest  the  wound  is  to  be 
smeared  with  oil,  white  cerate,  or  any  digestive  oint- 
ment, and  drawn  under  the  fleshy  interspace  between 
the  two  wounds,  and  what  was  there  before  is  to  be 
cut  off".  The  seton  is  to  be  drawn  in  this  manner  once 
or  twice  a  day,  according  as  the  quantity  of  matter  may 
require.  A  new  skein  of  silk  or  thread  is  lo  be  at- 
tached to  the  preceding  one  as  often  as  necessary. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  wound  well  covered,  and  free  from  the  discharge, 
which  would  make  it  stiff  and  hard,  and  apt  lo  occa- 
sion pain  and  bleeding  on  being  drawn  into  the  wound. 
If  the  discharge  should  be  deficient  in  quantity,  pow- 
dered cantharides  may  be  mixed  with  the  digestive 
ointment.  A  neater  and  less  troublesome  kind  of  se- 
ton, is  that  in  which  a  thin,  smooth  slip  of  elastic  gum 
is  employed,  instead  of  silk.  The  elastic  gum  tape  is 
generally  about  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide : 
the  needle  for  conveying  it  through  the  integuments  has 
no  eye,  but  takes  hold  of  it  in  the  manner  of  a  pair  of 
forceps.  This  kind  of  seton  has  the  recommendations 
of  being  less  painful  lhan  the  common  one,  more  clean- 
ly, and  does  not  require  the  repetition  of  the  disagree- 
able operation  of  changing  the  silk.  When  it  is  wished 
to  render  it  more  irritating,  the  elastic  gum  slip  may  be 
drawn  a  little  out  of  either  opening,  and  smeared  with 
savine  ointment.  I  feel  much  obliged  to  the  late  Sir 
Patrick  M'Gregor,  for  reminding  me  of  this  improve- 
ment, which  is  derived  from  the  French. 

SHINGLES.     See  Herpes. 

SIGHT,  DEFECTS  OF.  There  are  persons  who, 
from  their  infancy,  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  one 
colour  from  another.  A  man  who  was  affected  with 
this  infirosity,  could  not  distinguish  green  at  all.  Green 
and  red  appeared  to  him  the  same.  Yellow  and  blue 
he  could  discern  very  well.  With  regard  to  dark  red 
and  dark  blue,  he  frequently  made  mistakes.  In  other 
respects,  his  vision  was  sound  and  acute.  The  father 
of  this  patient  was  afflicted  with  the  same  infirmity. 
The  mother  and  one  sister  were  free  from  it.  Another 
sister  and  two  of  her  children  had  it.  The  patient  him- 
self had  two  children  who  did  not  labour  under  the  dis- 
order.— (See Phil.  TVans.vol-CiS, parti.)  Another  sub- 
ject, whose  eyes  were  in  other  respects  healthy,  and 
whose  eyesight  was  sharp,  could  not  distinguish  a  dark 
green  from  a  dark  red. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  curious  imperfection 
of  vision  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Nicholl,  of  Cow- 
bridge.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  477.  d-c.) 
The  subject  was  a  healthy  boy,  eleven  years  of  age, 
whose  eyes  were  gray,  with  a  yellow  tinge  surround- 
ing the  pupil.  He  never  called  any  colour  green.  Dark 
bottled  green  he  called  brown.  He  could  distinguish 
light  yeliovv  ;  but  darker  yellows  and  light  browns  he 
confounded  with  red.  Dark  brown  he  mistook  for 
black.  Pale  green  he  called  light  red;  common  green 
he  termed  red.  Light  red  and  pink  he  called  light  blue. 
Red  he  called  by  its  proper  name.  He  could  distin- 
guish blue,  both  dark  and  light.  On  the  mother's  side, 
the  boy  had  some  relations  whose  sight  was  similarly 
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affected.  An  interesting  chapter  on  what  is  (crvied 
coloured  vision  may  be  read   in  a  modern   valuable 

work,  to  which  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring,  s  a 
IVardrop's  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Hu- 
man Eye,  vol.  2,  p.  190,  8vo.  Lond.  IrtlK.) 

Sometimes  objects  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  of  a  differ 
ent  colour  from  what  they  really  arc,  not  because  there 
is  any  thing  wrong  in  the  eye  itself,  but  in  Consequence 
of  the  unclear  and  coloured  light  by  which  the  object 
is  illuminated.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  bad  tallow  can- 
dle, which  emits  a  yellow  flame,  makes  every  tiling 
appear  yellow.  When  brandy  is  burning,  all  objects 
appear  blue.  In  short,  it  is  only  by  the  light  of  the  sun 
that  any  object  can  be  seen  in  its  clear,  natural  hue. 
In  certain  cases,  the  infirmity  is  owing  to  the  transpa- 
rent parts  and  humours  of  the  eye,  which  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  of  a  proper  colour.  Thus,  persons  having  the 
jaundice  in  a  high  degree  see  all  things  yellow,  because 
the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye  are  of  that  colour. 
When,  in  consequence  of  external  violence  applied  to 
the  eye,  blood  is  effused,  and  the  aqueous  humour  ren- 
dered red  by  this  fluid,  all  objects  seem  to  the  patient 
to  be  red ;  and  white,  when  the  aqueous  humour  has 
been  made  of  this  colour  by  the  couching  of  a  milky 
cataract.  Sometimes  this  defect  in  vision  is  ascribable 
to  the  duration  of  an  impression.  When  one  has  sur- 
veyed a  bright  coloured  object  a  long  while,  as  for  ex- 
ample, a  bright  red  or  yellow  wall,  on  which  the  sun 
shines,  that  colour  will  often  remain  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  eyes,  although  one  may  not  be  looking  any 
more  at  an  object  of  this  hue.  There  are  some  eyes 
which  seem  much  disposed  to  retain  the  impression  of 
objects  which  are  not  very  bright-coloured  ;  but  such  a 
disposition  always  betrays  great  weakness  and  irrita- 
bility of  those  organs.  The  most  frequent  cause  of 
this  defect  in  vision,  is  an  irritation  operating  upon  the 
optic  nerves,  so  as  to  produce  the  irritability  in  them, 
which  alone  makes  objects  appear  of  one  colour.  The 
seat  of  such  irritation,  according  to  Richter,  is  also 
most  commonly  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  case 
demands  evacuations,  tonics,  and  anodyne  medicines. 
But  the  disorder  may  also  originate  from  other  causes 
The  operation  of  bright-coloured  or  shining  objects 
upon  the  eye  sometimes  has,  for  a  certain  time  after- 
ward, the  effect  of  making  objects  of  diverse  colours 
appear  to  be  moving  before  the  eyes.  In  extreme  ter- 
ror or  fright,  tilings  may  also  seem  to  have  a  different 
colour  from  their  real  one.  The  same  often  happens 
in  fevers  attended  with  delirium.  A  sudden  exposure 
of  the  head  to  cold,  at  a  period  when  it  was  perspiring 
much,  in  one  instance,  caused  many-coloured  appear- 
ances before  the  eyes  ;  but  the  disorder  subsided  in  a 
couple  of  days.— (Richter,  Avfangsgr.  dcr  Wundarm. 
b.  3,  p.  523.) 

Also,  a  healthy  eye  sees  a  distant  object  with  uncer- 
tainty and  error  in  a  room  or  space,  the  extent,  length, 
and  breadth  of  which  are  unknown,  when  the  size  of 
the  object  itself  is  unascertained,  and  when  there  are 
few  or  no  other  objects  intervening  at.  a  smaller  dis- 
tance between  the  eye  and  the  thing  looked  at.  The 
more  numerous  the  objects  are  between  the  eye  and 
the  principal  thing  looked  at,  the  more  distant  it  is 
made  to  appear;  the  fewer  they  are,  the  nearer  it 
seems  to  be.  In  a  country  covered  with  snow,  and 
upon  the  sea,  very  distant  objects  appear  to  be  close. 
The  smaller  an  object  is  to  the  eye  in  relation  to  its 
known  magnitude,  the  farther  off  it  seems.  The  errors 
which  the  eye  makes,  in  regard  to  the  distance  of  ob- 
jects, also  tend  to  deceive.  But  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  the  eye  is  almost  entirely  incapable  of  judging 
of  the  distance  of  objects.  The  first  is,  when  the  object 
of  which  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  distance  is  looked  at 
with  only  one  eye.  Hence  all  one-eyed  persons,  and 
persons  affected  with  strabismus,  are  unable  to  judge 
well  of  the  real  distance  of  objects.  However,  they  are 
only  so  for  a  certain  time;  and,  by  practice,  they  gra- 
dually acquire  the  faculty.  Even  when  two  eyes  are 
employed,  it  requires  some  exercise  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  right  distance  of  objects.  Persons 
born  blind,  but  who  have  their  sight  restored  in  both 
eyes  by  the  operation  for  the  cataract,  are  a  long  while 
incapable  of  judging  of  distances,  and  only  obtain  this 
power  very  gradually.  Lastly,  this  infirmity  is  some- 
times owing  to  an  irritation  affecting  the  optic  nerves, 
whereby  their  sensibility  is  so  altered,  that  distant  ob- 
jects make  the  impression  upon  them  of  near  ones. 
In  this  circumstance  all  Object*  appear  to  the  patient 
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closer  than   they  really  are.    Tliis  is  the  only  case 

ing  treated  as  a  disease.    The  irri- 

rdei   is  mostly  seated  in  the 

md  p  quires  evacuations,  and  such 

medli  Inei  as  im  igorate  the  neives.    A  suppression  of 

perspiration  is  alleged  to  !"■  sometimes  a  cause.— 

Hick  iarin.  !•■  •i,i'-  525.) 

d  eye  likewise  doei  not  always  judge  with 

accuracy  and  uniformity  of  the  magnitude  of  objects. 

This  may  arise  from  three  causes.    In  order  to  judge 

rightly  of  Hie  size  of  anv  tiling,  its  precise  distance 

be  known  ;   for  tlie  more  remote  it  is,  tile  smaller 

will   it  teem  to  the  eye.     Hence,  any  conjecture  re- 

ig  the  magnitude  of  an  object,  is  constantly  crro- 

the  distance  be  ascertained.    Size  is  in- 

r,  latlve.     A  single  largo  object, 

surrounded  by  many  .-mall  ones,  always  appears  to  be 

larger  thnn  it  reallj  -!>-  An  object  whose 

uncle  i-  known  seems  smaller  than  it  actually  is, 

wiper  our  bas  been  a  little  previously  looking  at  an- 
other tint  is  still  laiger.  Lastly,  '.lie  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light  in  the  eye,  by  which  operation  an  object 
,  small,  is  not  always  accom- 
plished  in  if  not  atall  times 

equally  full  and  distended  with  iis  humours.  Hence, 
Ul  on.  .  ne  objei  I  Will  appear  to  the  same 

nid  .a  the  same  distance,  larger;  at  another  time 
smaller.  Sometimes,  however,  the  eye  judges  so  er- 
roneously of  the  magnitude  of  objects,  that  th 

i  fori         ih   case  as  an  infirmity  or  d 

It  is  for  the  most  pari  owing  to  a  defective  sensibility 
lu  the  nerves,  caused  by  some  species  of  irritation  act- 
um upon   the  eye,  and  generally  seated  in  the  gastric 
Organs.     A  man  to  whom  every  tiling  seemed  one-half 
smaller  and  nearer  than  it  really  was,  was  cured  by 
Of  an  emetic,  bark,   an  issue,  and  valerian.— 
i  Leutin,  obs.  i 
Sometimes  to  the  eye,  under  circumstances  of  dis- 
b|  lines  appear  serpentine;  perpcndiculai 
objecl  things  standing  uptight,  to  be  inverted, 

Ac.    The  >,on  of  a  distinguished  artist  began  when 
i  id  to  leai  'i  drawing  undei  his  father,  who 
was  much  surprised  to  find  all  the  objects  which  the 
pupil  represented  drawn  upside. down.    It  was 

at  first  supposed,  that  the  child  might  he  practising  this 

Inversion  of  objects  in  joke ;  but  he  affirmed  that  the 
things  were  drawn  exactly  as  they  appeared  to  him, 
and  there  was  no  reason  lo  doubt  his  word.  When- 
o  objecl  was  turned  before  be  took  a  sketch  of  it, 
lie  represented  it  in  the  natural  position,  showing  that 
the  sensation  received  by  the  eye  corresponded  pei  fectly 
with  Hie  Inversion  formed  on  the  retina.  This  state  of 
vision  ceased  at  the  end  of  a  year.— (Bee  ./barn.  Um- 
ters.  it  ■  5  i  neei  Mid.  Ftp.  1828  )  All  the  preceding 
eases  are  set  down  by  Richter  as  depending  upon  a 
wrong  senslbillt)  ol  the  nerves,  occasioned  by  the  effect 
of  some  Irritation,  The  irritation,  he  says,  may  be  of 
man]  kinds;  bul  experience  proves  that  it  is  mostly 
m  the  gastric  organs,    These  defects  of  sight 

may  generally  bi  cured  by  first  exhibiting  e lies  and 

purgatives,  and  afterward  having  recourse  to  reme- 
dies for  strengthening  the  nerves— bark,  oleum  ani- 
male,  valerian,  Issues,  <fec.  One  mark  of  a  very  weak 
and  irritable  eye  is,  when  objects,  after  being  looked 
al  a  good  while,  and  presenting  a  right  appearance, 
begin  to  move,  swim  about,  mix  together,  and  at  length 
line  quite  undistinguiRliable.  This  principally 
happens  when  the  objects  regarded   are  small  and 

Strongly  Illuminated.  Here  such  remedies,  both  gene- 
ral ami  topical,  as  have  the  effect  of  invigorating  the 
nen  i  d      However,  sometimes  the  In- 

firmity is  parti)  owing  to  the  operation  of  some  species 
of  Irritation,  which  will  require  removal  ere  the  tonic 
medicines  and  applications  can  avail.  Indeed,  In  par- 
ticular coses,  the  dispersion  of  suob  irritation  is  alone 

suffii  n  m  in  do plish  the  cure. 

Sometimes  all  objects  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  they 
were  in  a  more  oi  less  dense  mist.     Tins  defeci  in 

vision  is  alv.  a\  s  owing  either  to  some  slight  opacity  of 

the  humours  of  the  ej  e  oi  to  excessive  debility 

Of  the  Optic  nerves. — (See  Richter,  Jlnfangsgr.  der 
Wwidarin.  ft.  :t,  p.  531,  i  t.) 

SINUS.  A  long,  narrow,  hollow  track,  leading 
from  some  absci  as,  diseased  bone,  &c. 

SOUND.  In  instrument  which  surgeons  introduce 
through  the  urethra  Into  the  bladder,  in  order  todis- 
whethei  there  is  a  stone  in  thlsvistus  or  not.  j 
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The  sound  is  madeof  highly-polished  steel,  that  it  may 
be  well  calculated  for  conveying  to  the  surgeon's  ringers 
the  sensation  of  any  thing  against  which  its  end  may 
strike.  It  is  also  generally  rather  less  curved  than  a 
catheter,  so  that  its  extremity  may  be  more  easily  in. 
clined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  where  the  stone 
is  most  frequently  situated. 

SOUNDING.  Tne  operation  of  introducing  the 
foregoing  instrument. 

Sounds  are  generally  introduced  much  in  the  same 
way  as  catheters,  either  with  the  concavity  towards 
the  abdomen  or  the  convexity  ;  in  which  last  method  it 
is  necessary,  as  soon  as  the  beak  of  the  sound  has  ar- 
rived in  the  perinsum,  to  bring  the  handle  of  the  in- 
strument downwards  by  a  semicircular  movement  to 
the  right,  while  the  other  end  is  kept  as  much  fixed  as 
possible  This  is  what  the  French  term  the  coup  or 
lour  de  maitre;  a  plan  that  is  often  followed  at  the 
present  day,  though,  except  in  very  corpulent  subjects, 
it  has  no  particular  recommendation. 

When  a  patient  is  to  be  sounded,  he  is  usually  put  in 
a  posture  very  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  lateral 
operation  for  the  stone,  with  the  exception  that  lie  is 
not  bound  in  Ibis  position,  as  there  is  sometimes  an  ad- 
vantage in  making  the  patient  stand  up,  in  order  that 
the  stone  may  come  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the 
sound.  The  instrument  having  been  introduced,  its 
extremity  is  to  be  turned  and  moved  in  every  direction, 
when,  if  there  be  a  calculus,  its  presence  will  usually 
be  indicated  by  the  collision  against  the  beak  of  the 
sound. 

Stones  have  sometimes  been  found  in  the  bladder 
after  death,  although  they  could  never  be  discovered 
with  a  sound  while  the  patient  was  alive,  suffering  all 
the  symptoms  of  the  complaint.  The  celebrated  French 
surgeon  La  Peyronie  was  thus  circumstanced :  he  was 
so  fully  convinced  of  there  being  a  stone  in  his  bladder, 
notwithstanding  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  friends  coula 
feel  ii  wi:h  a  sound,  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  gave 
directions  for  ascertaining  the  fact.  Hence,  when 
the  usual  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  continue, 
patients  should  be  searched  several  times  before  a  posl- 
tive  opinion  is  delivered  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  When,  during  the  operation  of  sounding,  all 
the  urine  has  escaped  from  the  bladder,  the  inner  sur- 
face of  this  viscus  comes  into  contact  with  the  end  of 
the  sound,  and  such  a  sensation  may  be  communicated 
to  the  surgeon's  fingers  as  leads  him  to  suspect  that  a 
fungus,  or  some  other  hardish  extraneous  substance  is 
contained  in  the  bladder.  In  such  cases  patients  have 
actually  been  cut  for  the  stone,  when  no  foreign  body 
whatever  was  present. — (See  Sabatier,  Medecine  Ope- 
raloira.  I.  :t,  p.  127,  128,  edit.  2.     See  Lithotomy.) 

Sl'K'CULUM.  An  instrument  to  facilitate  "the  ex- 
amination of  parts,  and  also  the  performance  of  opera- 
tions on  them  :  thus  we  have  specula  ant,  oculi,  amis, 
uteri,  4c. 

SPHACELUS.  (From  -r0^w,  to  destroy.)  Sur- 
geons imply,  by  this  word,  complete  mortification, 
which  is  mostly  preceded  by  a  stage  of  the  disorder, 
termed  gangrene.    See  Mortification. 

SPICA.  (From  oit&xvs,  an  ear  of  corn.)  A  name 
given  to  a  kind  of  bandage,  in  consequence  of  its  turns 
being  thought  to  resemble  the  rows  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

In  order  to  apply  the  spica  bandage  to  the  shoulder, 
the  margins  of  the  axillae  must  first  be  protected  from 
the  effects  of  the  pressure,  by  means  of  soft  compresses, 
and  the  end  of  a  common  roller  is  then  to  be  placed 
under  the  armpit,  on  the  sound  side.  After  convey- 
iiil'  the  bandage  backwards,  obliquely  overthe  scapulte, 
i  hi'  Burgeon  is  to  bring  it  forwards  over  the  injured 
shoulder.  The  roller  is  next  to  descend  under  the  arm- 
pit, then  be  carried  upwards  again,  and  made  to  errs, 
on  tile  deltoid  muscle  It  is  now  to  be  carried  obliquely 
over  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  under  the  opposite  arm- 
pit, where  the  end  of  it  is  lo  be  pinned  or  stitched. 
The  bandage  is  next  to  pass  across  the  back,  over 
ftie  part  of  the  roller  previously  applied  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  is  lo  be  conveyed  round  the  head  of  the  os 
brachii,  so  as  to  form  a  turn  or  doloire  with  the  first 
circle  of  the  roller.  Three  or  four  doloires  or  turns, 
each  of  which  covers  about  one-third  of  the  preceding 
our,  are  to  be  made,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm  is  to  be  once  surrounded  with  a  plain  circle  of  the 
bandage.  This  last  circular  application  leaves  be- 
tween  it  and  the  cross  previously  made,  a  triangular 
equilateral  space,  technically  named  by  writers gcra 
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nis.  The  roller  is  now  to  be  carried  upwards  in  a  spiral 
manner;  iis  head  is  to  be  brought  to  the  opposite  arm- 
pit, and  the  application  of  the  whole  concludes  with  a 
few  turns  round  the  body.  The  bandage  is  to  be  fast- 
ened with  pins  at  the  place  where  it  commences. 

In  applying  the  spita  ingumis,  the  end  of  the  roller 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  spine  of  the  os  ileum  of  the 
affected  side.  The  bandage  is  then  to  be  carried  ob- 
liquely over  the  groin,  and  under  the  perinamm.  Then 
it  is  to  pass  over  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  next  for- 
wards, so  as  to  cross  the  part  previously  applied  on  the 
front  of  the  groin.  The  application  is  continued  by 
carrying  the  roller  over  the  pubes,  over  the  opposite 
os  ileum,  and  next  round  the  body  above  the  buttocks. 
The  bandage  thus  returns  to  the  place  where  it  began. 
Its  application  is  completed  by  making  a  few  turns 
like  the  preceding  ones,  and,  lastly,  a  few  circles  round 
the  body. 

SPINA  BIFIDA,  (i.  e.  the  Cloven  Spine.)  Hydro- 
Rachitis.  A  disease  attended  with  an  incomplete  state 
of  some  of  the  vertebrae,  and  a  fluid  swelling,  which  is 
most  commonly  situated  over  the  lower  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, sometimes  over  the  dorsal  and  cervical  ones, 
and,  in  some  instances,  over  the  os  sacrum.  The  same 
name  has  also  been  given  to  an  analogous  tumour, 
which  sometimes  occurs  on  children's  heads,  attended 
with  an  imperfect  ossification  of  a  part  of  the  cranium. 
The  malformation  of  the  spine  seems  to  consist  in  a 
deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processes. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  these  processes  are  wanting  the 
whole  length  of  the  vertebral  column,  as  was  seen  in 
the  case  reported  by  Fieliz. — (See  Richtcr's  Cliir.  Bibl. 
b.  9,  p.  185.)  Sometimes  the  tumour  is  composed  of 
two  distinct  cysts,  as  happened  in  the  case  recorded  by 
Mr.  Brewerton  [Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  17)  ; 
but  this  is  uncommon. 

The  Arabians,  who  first  treated  of  this  disease,  erro- 
neously imputed  the  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the 
spinous  processes  to  the  tumour,  while  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  incomplete  state  of  the  affected  ver- 
tebrae is  a  congenital  malformation,  and  that  the  swell- 
ing is  only  an  effect.  In  fact,  the  tumour  generally  be- 
comes larger  and  larger  the  longer  it  continues.  The 
spina  bifida  may  be  regarded  as  an  affliction  only  met 
with  in  children  :  few,  very  few,  live  to  the  adult  age 
with  this  incurable  affection.  Warner,  however,  has 
related  a  case  in  which  the  patient  lived  till  he  was 
twenty. — (Cases  in  Surgery,  p.  134,  edit.  4.)  I  have  also 
seen,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  Hutchison,  a  young 
woman,  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  a  spina  bifida, 
which  was  of  astonishing  size,  and  situated  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column.  One  curious  cir- 
cumstance in  the  case  was,  that  the  patient  used  to 
menstruate  through  a  sore  in  the  thigh.  1  conclude 
this  is  the  same  case  as  is  described  by  Mr.  Jukes  (see 
Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  for  Feb.  1822),  and  who  states 
the  measurement  of  the  swelling  to  have  been  thirty 
inches  in  its  vertical  line.  The  urine  and  feces  used 
to  pass  involuntarily. 

As  I  have  remarked,  the  swelling  is  most  frequently 
situated  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  canal, 
particularly  at  the  place  where  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
join  the  sacrum.  The  fluid  which  it  contains  resem- 
bles serum,  being  somewhat  more  liquid  than  the  white 
of  egg,  and,  like  the  latter,  frequently  coagulable.  It 
is  in  general  limpid  and  colourless  ;  hut,  occasionally, 
it  is  turbid  and  tinged  wilh  blood.  On  pressing  the 
tumour,  a  fluctuation  is  very  perceptible,  and  a  preter- 
natural space  may  also  be  fell  existing  between  some 
of  the  spinous  processes.  The  fluid  is  contained  in  a 
kind  of  cyst,  which  is  composed  of  the  continuation  of 
the  dura  mater  investing  the  spinal  canal,  and  is  for 
the  most  oart  closely  adherent  to  the  integuments. 

According  to  Morgagni,  spina  bifida  is  mostly  attended 
with  hydrocephalus,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  head 
has  been  known  to  undergo  a  considerable  diminution 
after  the  casual  rupture  of  the  tumour  of  the  spine. — 
(75c  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  epist.  7,  art.  9.  Ephem.  Cur. 
Nat.  decad.  3,  art.  1,  decad.  2,  art.  2.)  The  fluid 
which  was  lodged  in  the  lateral  ventricles  and  third 
ventricle,  passed  into  the  fourth,  through  the  aquaduc- 
tus  Sylvii,  ruptured  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  thus 
passed  into  the  spinal  canal. 

Spinee  bifida:  usually  occur  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
spine ;  but  they  occasionally  take  place  on  the  cervical 
vertebra;,  Where  the  tumours  have  the  same  charac- 
teristic marks  as  those  near  the  sactuin.    Many  facts 
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recorded  by  Ruysch,  in  his  Anatomical  Observation! 
confirm  the  preceding  account. 

The  present  ;;fliiclion  18  one  of  a  most  incurable  na 
tore  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  mentioned  by 
Morgagni  (JJe  Sed.  et  Cans.  Morb.  epist.  12,  art.  9),  a 
second,  recorded  by  Keilmann  {Prodrom.Act.  Havn.  p. 

13G),  and  two  or  three  Others  more  recently  published 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  in  all  the 
records  of  medicine  or  surgery,  any  case  which  either 
got  well  of  itself,  or  was  benefited  by  any  nude  of 
treatment.  Opening  the  tumour  either  with  caustics 
or  cutting  instruments,  has  generally  only  tended  to 
hasten  the  fatal  event  of  the  disease.  Death  soon  fol- 
lows an  operation  of  this  kind,  and  sometimes  in- 
stantly. Tulpius  observes  on  this  subject:  quam  ca- 
lamilatum  si  quidem  reformides,  chirurge,  cave  sis 
improvide  apcrias,  quod  tarn  facile  occidit  hominem.— 
{Observ.  Med.) 

But,  whether  the  tumour  be  opened  or  not,  still  the 
disease  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  to  which  children  are 
exposed.  When  afflicted  with  it,  they  very  seldoir. 
live  till  they  are  three  years  of  age;  but  after  lingering 
several  months  from  their  birth,  suddenly  die.  It  has 
been  said,  that  children  with  spina  bifida  always  have 
their  legs  in  a  paralytic  state.  However,  this  is  not 
true  ;  for  one  of  the  largest  spina  bifida  I  ever  saw  was 
under  my  friend  Mr.  Maul,  of  Southampton,  and  was 
unattended  with  any  weakness  of  the  lens.  Indeed, 
the  child  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  stout,  healthy,  and 
full  of  play  as  possible.  The  fatal  event,  however, 
took  place  after  a  time,  as  usual  ;  and  if  my  memory 
does  not  fail  me,  Mr.  Maul  noticed  thai  a  little  before 
death,  a  remarkable  subsidence  of  the  swelling  occur- 
red, though  it  never  hurst  externally.  Still  it  is  a  fact, 
that  many  infants  with  spina  bifida,  have  paralytic 
legs,  and  can  neither  retain  their  feces  nor  urine. 

If  we  draw  our  own  inferences  from  the  cases  and 
remarks  offered  by  almost  every  writer  on  spina  bifida, 
we  must  regard  all  attempts  to  cure  the  disorder,  by 
making  any  kind  of  opening,  as  exceedingly  perilous, 
if  not  positively  fatal.  It  is  to  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  practitioners  have  not  altogether 
abandoned  the  idea  of  devising  a  mode  of  accomplish- 
ing a  cure,  at  least  in  a  few  instances.  Mr.  B.  Bell 
says,  that  if  the  tumour  proceed  from  disease  of  the 
spinal  marrow  or  its  membranes,  no  means  of  cure 
will  probably  ever  be  discovered.  But  if  the  deficiency 
in  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae;  with  which 
the  disease  is  always  accompanied,  be  not  an  effect  of 
the  complaint,  as  was  commonly  imagined,  and  if  the 
collection  of  fluid  take  place,  from  the  want  of  resist- 
ance in  the  dura  mater,  in  consequence  of  the  imper- 
fection of  the  bones,  Mr.  B.  Bell  questions  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  tie  the  base  of  the  tumour  wilh 
a  ligature,  not  merely  with  a  view  of  removing  the 
swelling,  hut  in  order  to  resist  the  propulsion  of  the 
cyst  farther  outwards.  Mr.  Bell  acknowledges  that  the 
event  of  this  practice  must  be  considered  as  very  du- 
bious ;  but  expresses  Ins  wish  to  devise  any  plan  that 
would  afford  even  the  least  chance  of  success,  in  a  case 
which  must  terminate  in  an  unfavourable  manner. 
Mr.  Bell  mentioned  the  design  of  putting  the  method  to 
atrial  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  after  the  detach- 
ment of  the  swelling  on  the  outside  of  the  ligature,  he 
intended  to  keep  a  soft  compress  on  the  part  with  a 
proper  bandage.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  gentle- 
man ever  put  the  above  scheme  in  practice  ,  but  sup- 
pose not.  It  is  properly  objected  to  by  the  author  of 
the  article  Spina  Bifida  in  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique, 
part.  C/iir.,  because  the  disease  is  often  attended  with 
other  mischief  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain,  and 
the  base  of  the  swelling  is  almost  always  too  large  to 
admit  of  being  tied  at  all,  or  not  without  hazard  of 
dangerous  consequences. 

Bichter  has  proposed  the  trial  of  two  caustic  issuej 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  swelling  ;  but  I  am  not  ac 
quainti  il  with  any  facts  in  favour  of  this  practice. 

Mr.  Abernethy  first  suggested  the  trial  of  a  genllo 
degree  of  pressure  on  the  tumour  from  its  commence 
merit,  with  the  view  of  producing  ahsorption  of  the 
fluid,  and  preventing  the  distention  of  the  unsupported 
dura  mater.  Were  the  fluid  to  continue  to  increase, 
notwithstanding  such  pressure,  Mr.  Abernethy  thinks, 
that  as  death  would  be  inevitable  on  the  tumour  burst- 
ing, it  might  be  vindicable  to  lei  out  the  fluid  by  means 
of  a  puncture  made  with  a  finely-cutting  instrument 
The  wound   is  to  be  immediately   afterward    closed 
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with  sticking  plaster,  and,  if  possible,  healed.  Another 
accumulation  is  then  to  be  prevented,  if  practicable, 
wnli  bandages  and  topical  applications.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethj  actually  made  tbe  experiment  of  a  puncture  in 
one  bopeleae  Instance,  in  which,  Indeed,  the  swelling 
bad  previously  just  begun  to  buret  The  puncture  wae 
repeated  every  fourth  day  foi  ilx  weeks,  during  which 
time  tit*-  child's  health  continued  unaffected.  The 
wound*  were  regularly  healed;  but  the  plaster  having 
been  rubbed-ofl  one  of  the  punctures,  the  part  ulcer- 
ated, the  opening  could  not  be  healed,  the  discharge, 
from  having  been  of  an  aqueous  quality,  became  pu- 
ruli  ni,  and  death  ensued.  This  case  was  also  unfa- 
vourable foi  the  trial  of  the  method,  as  the  integu- 
ments covering  the  tumour  were  diseased,  and  had  no 
disposition  to  contract. 

The  annexed  case,  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
will  serve  to  show  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived 
from  pn 

"James  Applebee,  Baldwin-street,  Old  street,  was 
bom  on  the  tilth  of  May,  1807,  and  his  mother,  imme- 
diately alter  his  birth,  observed  a  round  and  transpa- 
lent  turnout  "ii  the  loins,  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut. 
On  the22dof  June.  1807,  the  child  was  in  ought  to  my 
bouse,  and  I  found  that,  although  it  hod  spina  bifida, 
the  bi  "I  was  not  unusually  large;  and  the  motion  of 
its  legs  were  perfect;  and  its  stools  and  urine  were 
■  I    naturally.     I    applied   a  roller  around   the 

child's  waist,  so  as  to  com  press  the  tumour,  being  In- 
duced to  do  so  from  considering  it  a  species  of  hernia, 
and  thai  the  deficiency  of  the  spine  might  be  compen- 
sated for  by  external  pressure.  Tbe  pressure  made  by 
the  roller,  had  no  unpleasant  Influence  on  its  volun- 
tnrs  powers;  Its  Stools  and  urine  continued  to  be  pro- 
perly discharged;  but  the  mother  thought  that  the 
child  was  occasionally  convulsed.  At  the  end  of  a 
week,  (  piece  ni  plaster  of  Paris  somewhat  hollowed, 
and  thai  hollow  partly  tilled  with  a  piece  of  loose  lint, 
w:is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumour;  a  strap 
of  adhesive  plaster  was  applied  to  prevent  its  chang- 
ing its  situation  ;  and  a  roller  was  carried  around  the 
waist  to  hind  the  plaster  of  Paris  firmly  upon  the  back, 
and  in  compress  the  tumour  as  much  as  the  child  could 
bear.  This  treatment  was  continued  until  the  month 
of  October,  during  whieh  time  the  tumour  was  exa- 
mined about  three  limes  a  week,  and  the  mother  re- 
ported  that  the  child  was  occasionally  convulsed. 
When  the  child  was  five  months  old  a  truss  was  ap- 
plied, similar  in  form  to  that  which  I  sometimes  use 
for  umbilical  hernia  in  children,  and  this  has  been 
continued  ever  since.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  months, 

it  began  to  make  use  of  its  limbs  ;  it  could  crawl  along  a 
'ml  up  two  pair  of  stairs.  At  eighteen  months, 
by  some  accident,  the  truss  slipped  from  the  tumour, 
which  had  become  of  tbe  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  tbe 
mother  observed,  when  it  was  reduced,  that  the  child 
appean  il  in  some  degree  dull;  and  this  was  always 
If  the  truss  was  left  off  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  re-applied.  At  fifteen  months,  he  began  to 
lirik  ;  and  at  two  years  of  age,  he  could  walk  alone,  lie 
to  school,  runs,  jumps,  and  plays  about  as 
other  children.  His  powers  of  mind  do  not  appear  to 
dlfftr  from  those  of  other  children.  His  memory  is 
retentive,  and  he  learns  with  facility.  He  had  the 
measles  and  small-pox  in  the  first  year,  and  the  hoop- 
ing cough  at  three  years.  His  head  previously  and 
subsequently  to  the  bones  closing,  has  preserved  a  due 
proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  tumour  is 
kepi  by  the  tmss  entirely  within  tiie  channel  of  the 
spine  ■   but  when  the  truss  is  removed,  it  soon  becomes 

of  the  size  of  hair  a  small  orange.  It  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary lh. it  the  use  of  the  truss  should  be  continued. 
When  the  truss  i>  removed,  the  finger  can  be  readily 
pressed  through  the  tumour  into  the  channel  of  the 
spine." — [Med.  C/ur.  Trims,  vol.  2,  p.  333,  frc.) 

The  next  case,  also  published  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Will  prove  that  spina  bifida  may  sometimes  be  treated 
on  another  plan,  so  as  to  accomplish  a  permanent  cure. 

"Jamjar)  Jlst,  1880,  Mrs.  Little,  of  No.  27,  Lime- 
house  Causeway,  brought  to  my  house  her  son.  aged 

ten  weeks,  who  was  the  subject  of  spina  bifida.  The 
tumour  was  situated  mi  the  loins  ;  it  was  Soft,  elastic, 
ami  transparent,  and  its  size  about  as  large  as  a  billiard 
ball  when  cut  in  half;  his  legs  were  perfectly  sensible, 

and   his  urine   and   feces  were  under  the  power  of  the 

will,  Ac.  Having  endeavoured  to  push  the  water  con- 
tained iii  the  tumour  into  the  channel  of  the  spine,  and 
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finding  that,  if  the  whole  was  returned,  the  pressure 
would  be  too  great  upon  the  brain;  1  thought  it  a  fair 
opportunity  of  trying  what  would  be  the  effect  of  eva- 
cuating the  swelling  by  means  of  a  very  fine-pointed  in- 
strument, and  by  subsequent  pressure  to  bring  it  into 
the  stale  of  the  spina  bifida  in  Applebee's  child.  I 
therefore  immediately  punctured  the  tumour  with  a 
needle,  and  drew  off  about  two  ounces  of  water.  On 
the  25th  of  January,  finding  the  tut.  our  as  large  as  be- 
fore it  had  been  punctured,  I  opened  it  again,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  and  discharged  about  four  ounces  of 
fluid.  The  child  cried  when  the  fluid  was  evacuated, 
but  not  while  it  was  passing  off.  On  January  28th,  the 
tumour  was  as  large  as  at  first :  I  opened  ii  again,  and 
discharged  the  fluid.  A  roller  was  applied  over  the 
tumour  and  around  the  abdomen.  February  1st,  it  was 
again  pricked,  and  two  ounces  of  fluid  discharged. 
On  the  4th,  three  ounces  of  fluid  were  discharged.  On 
the  9lh,  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  evacuated  as 
on  the  4th  ;  but  instead  of  its  being  perfectly  clear  as  at 
first,  it  was  now  sanious,  and  it  had  been  gradually  be- 
coming so  in  the  thiee  former  operations.  On  the  1.1th, 
the  same  quantity  of  fluid  was  taken  away;  a  flannel 
roller  was  applied  over  the  tumour  and  around  the  ab- 
domen; a  piece  of  pasteboard  was  placed  upon  the 
flannel  roller  over  the  tumour,  and  another  roller  over  ft 

the  pasteboard  to  confine  it.  On  the  17th,  three  ounces 
of  fluid,  of  a  more  limpid  kind,  were  discharged  ;  the 
pasteboard  was  again  applied.  On  the  26th,  the  sur- 
face of  the  tumour  inflamed',  the  fluid,  not  more  than 
half  its  former  quantity,  was  mixed  with  coagulable 
lymph,  and  the  child  Buffering  considerable  constitu- 
tional irritation,  was  otdered  calomel  and  scammony, 
and  the  rollers  were  discontinued.  On  the  27th,  tlie  . 
tumour  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  former 
size  ;  it  felt  solid  ;  the  integuments  were  thickened, 
and  it  had  all  the  appearance  ol  having  undergone  the 
adhesive  inflammation.  On  the  28th,  it  was  still  more 
reduced  in  size,  and  felt  solid.  March  8th,  the  swelling 
was  very  much  lessened  ;  the  skin  over  it  thickened 
and  wrinkled  ;  a  roller  was  again  had  recourse  to;  a 
card  was  put  over  the  tumour,  and  a  second  roller  was 
applied.  March  11th,  the  tumour  was  much  reduced; 
the  skin  covering  ii  was  a  little  ulcerated.  On  the  ]5thr 
it  was  flat,  hut  still  a  little  ulcerated.  On  the  27th,  the 
effused  coagulable  lymph  was  considerably  reduced  in 
quantity,  and  of  a  very  firm  consistence.  On  the  2d 
of  May,  nothing  mote  than  a  loose  pendulous  bag  of  skin 
remained,  and  the  child  appearing  to  be  perfectly  well, 
the  bandage  was  soon  left  off.  On  December  the  18th, 
the  child  was  attacked  With  the  small-pox,  and  went 
well  through  the  disease.  The  skin  now  hangs  flaccid 
from  the  basis  of  the  sacrum  ;  its  centre  is  drawn  to  the 
spine,  to  which  it  is  united,  and  thus  the  appearance  of 
a  navel  is  produced  in  the  tumour  by  retraction  of  the 
skin.  The  pricks  of  the  needles  are  very  obvious, 
forming  slight  indentations."—  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
vol.%p.  326—329.) 

At  the  time  when  Sir  A.  Cooper  transmitted  this 
case  to  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  it  had 
been  under  his  observation  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  first  of  the  preceding  observations  exemplifies 
the  palliative  treatment,  adopted  by  the  latter  gentle- 
man, and  consisting  of  the  application  of  pressure  in 
the  manner  of  a  truss  for  hernia  ;  the  second  shows 
the  radical  mode  of  cure  by  puncturing  the  swelling 
from  time  to  time  With  a  needle,  and  exciting  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
pressure,  stops  the  disease  altogether,  that  is  to  say,  in 
such  examples  asjidmit  of  cure. 

Children  are  sometimes  born  with  tumours  analogous 
to  spina  bifida,  but  situated  on  the  head.  There  is  a 
deficiency  of  bon  at  some  part  of  the  skull,  and 
through  the  opening  a  sac.  composed  of  the  dura  ma 
ter,  protrudes-  -overed  only  by  the  integuments.  Mr. 
Earle  lately  met  with  such  a  swelling  situated  upon  the 
occiput  of  a  femal  infant.  The  plan  of  repeatedly 
making  small  punctures  with  a  common  needle,  dis- 
charging the  fluid, healing  up  the  punctures  and  apply- 
ing pressure,  was  tried,  and  followed  up  for  some  time, 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  unpleasant  symptoms. 
Even  punctures  were  sometimes  made  with  an  ordi- 
nary lancet  ;  yet  the  child  suffered  no  harm  from  the 
operation, and  soniehopesof  acure  were  indulged.  At 
length,  however,  ulceration  of  tbe  swelling  took  place, 
the  child  became  indisposed,  and  rapidly  sunk. — (See 
Mid.  CMr.  Trans- vol.',  p.  427.)     Consult  Ruysckit 
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Obs.  Anat.  Warner's  Cases  in  Surgery.  B.  Bell's 
System  of  Surgery,  vol.  o.  Acrel,  in  Schwed.  Abhandl. 
2.  b.  p.  291,  <S-c.  Murray,  Opusc.  2,  JVo.  5,  et  Med.  Pract 
Bibl.  3,  p.  612.  Portal,  Oours  d' Jinat.  Med.  t.  4,  p 
66.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  260,  et  scq.  edit 
J809.  Abcrnethy'  s  Surgical  and  Physiological  Es- 
says, parts  1  and  3.  T.  V.  Okes,  Jin  Account  of 
Spina  Bifida,  with  remarks  on  the  Method  of  Treat- 
ment, proposed  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  8vo.  Cambridge, 
1810.  Richter,  Anfangsgr.  der  Wundarzn.  b.  5,kan. 
17.  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2,  p. 
322,  ($-c.  H.  Earle,  in  the  same  work,  vol.  7,  p.  427,  <V-c. 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  JVo.  67.  J.  A.  Mur- 
ray, De  Spinm  Bifida  ex  mala  Ossium  Conformatione 
Initio,  Gbtt.  1779.  Fleischmann  de  Vitiis  Congenitis 
circa  Thoracem  et  Abdomen,  F.rlang.  1810.  Otto,  in 
Seltenen  BeobaclU.  Breslau,  1816.  PI.  Hayes,  in  .Yew- 
England  Journ.  1817,  vol.  1,  JVo.  3.  Neuendorff,  De 
Spina  Bifida  Curatione  Hadicali,  Lips.  1820. 

SPINA  VENTOS A .  The  Arabian  writers  first  em- 
ployed this  term  to  express  a  disease  in  which  matter 
formed  in  the  interior  of  a  bone,  and  afterward  made 
its  way  outwards  beneath  the  skin.  Until  the  matter 
had  escaped  from  within  the  bone,  these  authors  de- 
scribe the  pain  as  being  incessant  and  intolerable;  but 
ft  that  after  the  pus  had  made  its  way  outwards  by  fistu- 
lous openings,  the  patient's  suffering  underwent  a  con- 
siderable diminution.  The  matter  sometimes  insinuated 
itself,  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  into  the  cellular 
substance,  so  as  to  render  it  soft  and  flabby,  though  not 
always  attended  with  any  change  of  colour  in  the  skin. 
The  swelling  had  some  of  the  appearance  of  emphy- 
sema. To  express  this  state,  the  Arabians  added  the 
term  ventosa  to  that  of  spina,  which  was  employed, 
before  their  time,  to  express  the  nature  of  the  pain  at- 
teadant  on  the  disease. — (See  an  account  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  part.  Chir.  art. 
Spina  Ventosa.) 

The  term  spina  ventosa  has,  since  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  been  used  by  many  to  signify  the 
disease  named  white  swelling,  and  they  might  also 
mean  by  it  a  similar  affection,  though  the  contrary 
may  be  inferred  from  their  account  of  the  matter  pass- 
ing from  the  interior  of  the  bone  under  the  integuments, 
a  thing,  which,  I  believe,  never  yet  happened  in  any 
case  of  white  swelling.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  deci- 
sive argument,  against  the  original  signification  of  the 
word  being  the  same  as  that  of  white  swelling  is,  that 
it  was  not  restricted  to  diseases  of  the  joints  and  heads 
of  the  bones ;  but  was  also  applied  to  abscesses  which 
commenced  in  the  cavities  of  the  middle  portions  of 
the  long  bones,  where,  I  need  hardly  observe,  white 
swellings  never  make  their  attack. 

For  these  reasons,  many  respectable  authors  have 
implied  by  the  term  spina  ventosa,  an  abscess  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  bone.— (See,  on  this  subject,  Latla's  Sys- 
tem of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  165.)  Cases  of  this  latter 
kind,  I  know,  are  infinitely  rare,  compared  witli  that 
common  disorder  the  white  swelling ;  and  I  am  also 
certain,  from  the  descriptions  given  by  some  authors, 
that  their  cases  of  spina  ventosa  were  in  reality  in 
stances  of  necrosis.  But  that  abscesses  do  occur  and 
begin  in  the  interior  of  the  bones,  more  particularly  of 
those  of  young  persons,  I  have  no  doubt  myself,  both 
from  two  or  three  cases  which  I  remember  having  seen 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  from  some  cases 
recorded  by  the  most  authentic  writers.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  suppuration  can  take  place  to  any  extent 
within  a  long  bone  without  being  followed  by  necrosis. 

Dr.  Cumin,  however,  whose  ingenious  arrangement 
of  diseases  of  bones  has  just  made  its  appearance,  saw 
a  case  in  which,  though  matter  had  formed  within 
one  of  the  bones  of  a  diseased  finger,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  decay,  it  was  certainly  not  affected  with  ne- 
crosis ;  "  for  interstitial  absorption  seemed  to  be  going 
on  in  it  to  the  last,  and  no  line  of  separation  could  be 
detected  between  the  diseased  parts  and  the  healthy 
articulating  extremities." — (SeeEdm.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.  JVu.  82.) 

J.  L.  Petit  relates,  that  a  man  with  a  tumour  on  the 
middle  of  the  tibia,  who  had  been  treated  by  him  as  a 
venereal  patient,  found,  a  fortnight  afterward,  that  the 
pains,  which  had  never  ceased,  now  began  to  grow 
more  violent.  The  patient  was  feverish,  his  legs  be- 
came red  and  even  painful  externally.  An  incision 
was  made  in  the  situation  of  the  tumour,  with  a  view 
of  letting  out  the  matter  which  was  suspected  to  be 


the  occasion  of  the  bad  symptoms,  and  to  have  Irra)- 
nuated  itself  under  the  periosteum.  The  incision  was 
of  no  service,  and  two  days  afterward  the  trepan  was 

applied,  by  which  means  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
was  let  out.  The  medullary  part  of  the  bone  seemed 
quite  annihilated,  and  thecavity  almost  empty.  Petit 
made  three  other  perforations  with  the  trepan,  and  cut 
away  the  intervening  pieces  of  bone.  The  actual  cau- 
tery was  also  used  Beveral  times  to  destroy  the  caries, 
and  the  patient  at  length  got  we!!.— (  Truiti  des  Mala- 
dies des  Os,  de  J.  L.  Petit.)  If  any  one  doubt  that 
abscesses  Conn  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones,  I  must 
request  him  to  consult  Mr.  Hey's  Practical  Obs.  in 
Surgery,  p.  22,  where  he  may  peruse  two  very  inte- 
resting cases  illustrative  of  what  Mr.  Hey  calls  Ab- 
scess in  the  Tibia  with  Caries. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  these  were  only 
cases  of  necrosis,  for  which  affection  the  term  caries  is 
too  often  inaccurately  used.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Macartney,  that  a  very 
small  suppuration  in  the  medulla  is  accompanied  with 
the  beginning  of  those  changes  of  the  periosteum  which 
attend  necrosis. — (See  Necrosis.) 

For  an  account  of  spina  ventosa,  in  the  sense  of 
white  swelling,  refer  to  Joints.  J.  Pandolphinus,  De 
Vcntositatis  Spina;  Savissimo  Morbo,  12/no.  JVorib. 
1674.  A.  J.  van  dtr  Mecr,  De  Spina  Ventosa,  Duisb. 
1729.  F.  L.  Augustin,  De  Spina  Ventosa  Ossium, 
icon.  4,  ito.  JJala,  1797.  F.  H.  Schuchardt,  Anno- 
lata  qvcedam  de  Spina  Ventosa,  cum  annexa  singulari 
htijus  Morbi  Observatione,  12mo.  Marburg.  1817. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA  COMPOSITUS.  Besides 
the  well-known  uses  of  this  medicine  internally  exhi- 
bited, its  vapours  are  occasionally  applied  to  the  eye 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmy.  Scarpa  recom- 
mends a  remedy  of  a  similar  nature. 

SPLINTS.  Long  thin  pieces  of  wood  or  tin,  or 
strong  pasteboard,  employed  for  preventing  the  ends 
of  broken  bones  from  moving  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
process  by  which  fractures  unite.  They  are  some- 
times used  in  other  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  joints  motionless,  particularly  in  some  kinds  of  dis- 
locations, wounds,  &c. 

In  simple  fractures  of  the  arm,  forearm,  or  even  of 
the  thigh  or  leg  in  young  infants,  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther the  splints  be  made  of  wood,  pasteboard,  or  tin. 
In  this  country,  surgeons  usually  keep  sets  of  splints 
made  expressly  for  the  leg.  These  are  of  different 
sizes,  excavated  and  shaped  to  the  part,  and  furnished 
bplow  with  apertures  for  the  projecting  malleoli. 
When  the  limb  is  laid  upon  its  outside,  the  foot  is  also 
usually  supported  and  kept  steady  by  the  under  splint 
extending  some  distance  towards  the  toes.  Very 
excellent  splints  for  the  legs  of  young  children  are 
made  of  strong  pasteboard,  accommodated  in  shape 
to  the  contour  of  the  limb.  Splints  for  the  thigh, 
arm,  and  forearm,  whether  made  of  tin  or  wood, 
should  always  be  slightly  concave  on  the  side,  which 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  broken  limb.  They  should  like- 
wise be  made  as  thin  and  light  as  is  consistent  with  the 
necessary  degrees  of  strength  for  preventing  the  broken 
bone  from  bending.  The  sets  of  splints  which  are  used 
for  fractured  legs  and  thighs  in  England,  are  frequently 
furnished  with  straps  which  have  a  great  many  small 
perforations  in  them  at  stated  distances,  and  can  thus 
be  easily  fastened  by  means  of  little  pegs  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tapes  are  also  sometimes  employed;  but  they 
often  get  loose,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  so  well 
as  leather  straps.  Pasteboard,  as  a  material  for  splints, 
has  one  advantage,  viz.  when  wet  it  becomes  soft, 
and  admits  of  being  accurately  applied  to  every  point 
of  the  surface  of  the  limb ;  consequently,  as  soon  as  it 
dries  and  recovers  its  firmness  again,  it  retains  the 
exact  shape  of  the  part,  and  makes  every  where  equal 
pressure  on  it,  without  incommoding  the  patient. 
Pasteboard,  however,  is  hardly  strong  and  durable 
enough  for  many  fractures  ;  nor  will  it  answer  when 
there  is  a  discharge,  nor  when  the  surgeon  wishes  to 
employ  any  fluid  applications.  But  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed, that  no  substance  is  better  calculated  for  sup- 
porting the  fractured  lower  jaw;  for  it  is  perfectly 
strong  enough  for  this  particular  case,  and  if  wet  before 
being  applied,  it  forms,  when  dry,  a  solid  covering  most 
accurately  corresponding  to  the  shape  of  the  jaw. 

Whatever  may  be  the  substance  of  which  splints 
are  made,  they  ought  always  to  be  at  least  as  long  as 
the  fractured  bone;  and  if  the  situation  of  the  limit 
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will  allow,  they  ought.  Bays  Boyer,  to  extend  its  whole 
length.    "  F'ir  Instance  (says  he),  for  simple  fractures 

of  the  thlghl  Of  very  young  clnldien,  the  pasteboard 
spimis  wine  h  [employ,  reach  from  the  upper  part  of 
i.  to  the  lower  part  of  the  teg.  Generally 
•peaking,  the  longer  splints  an1,  the  better  they  fix  the 
Itinb,  and  keep  the  fracture  steady." — (Buyer,  Traiie 

its  Mai.  (Mr.  t.  3,  p.  50.) 

The  n  1 1  in  In  srofs  |  ili  ni  him  usi  depend  upon  their  breadth 
and  the  ihickneee  of  the  limb.  For  the  forearm  two  are 
Mill"  iini  ;  for  the  uppei  arm  and  thigh  four  are  often 

Used  ;  anil  for  the  leg  two,  and  sometimes  three. 

In  cases  of  fractured  thighs,  when  the  straight  posi- 
tion is  preferred,  the  external  splint  should  extend  from 

the  crista  of  the  ilium  to  some  little  distance  beyond 
the  sole  ni  tin-  foot ;  while  the  inner  one  should  reach 
from  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  thigh  also  be- 
yond the  sole  of  the  loot.  With  respect  to  the  ante- 
rior splint,  it  is  Indifferent  whether  it  only  reaches  from 
the  groin  to  the  knee,  or  as  far  as  the  lower  partof  theleg. 

The  lateral  splints  tin  a  broken  leg  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently long  to  embrace  the  knee  anil  confine  the  mo- 
tions of  tin-   fool   and  ankle.     When  the    Straight  pos- 

ture  is  adopted,  a  splint  is  frequently  laid  along  the 
front  of  the  leg,  from  the  patella  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia.  None,  however,  can  ever  be  required  under  the 
liiuli,  as  there  the  bedding  itself  more  conveniently  af- 
fords the  necessary  degree  of  support. 

01  all  the  different  pieces  of  the  apparatus  for  the 
treatment  of  fractures,  the  splints  are  by  far  the  most 
Important  and  essential.  Without  them,  indeed,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  the  extremities  of 
the  fracture  from  being  displaced. 

As  splints  are  generally  composed  of  hard  materials,  the 
bad  effects  of  their  pressure  upon  the  skin  must  always 
be  counteracted  by  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tow, 
wool,  or  othersoft  substance,  between  them  and  the  limb. 

In  order  to  understand,  however,  the  principles 
which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  choice  and  ap- 
pllcattoa  of  splints,  many  remarks  offered  .in  the  arti- 
cle Fracture  must  lie  consulted. 

SPONGIA    I'IM'.l'AltATA.      (Prepared   Sponge; 

Sponge-tent.)  Formed  by  dipping  pieces  of  sponge  iii 
hot  melted  emplastrum  certa  compoaitum,  and  pressing 
them  between  two  iron  plates.  As  soon  as  cold,  the 
substance  thus  formed  may  be  cut  into  pieces  of  any 
■bape.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  dilating  small 
openings,  for  w  Inch  it  was  well  adapted,  as  when  the 
wax  melted,  the  elasticity  of  the  sponge  made  it  ex- 
pand   and    distend   the   opening.     However,   the   best 

modern  surgeons  seldom  employ  it. 

SPONGIA  I  STA.  (Burnt  Sponge.)  This  medi- 
cine, which  the  preparations  ofiodlne  are  likely  to  su- 
persede, was  often  given  in  the  form  of  lozenges  in 
cases  of  liioiu  hocele.  iii  which  particular  instances 
much  efficacy  was  imputed  to  allowing  the  lozenges  to 
dissolve  gradually  under  the  tongue.    Iturnt  sponge  has 

also  i n  exhibited  in  many  Bcrofulous  diseases,  and 

in  chronic  enlargements  of  the  prostate  gland.  The 
dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

STAFF.  An  instrument  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  being  in  fact  the 
director  for  the  gorget  or  knife,  it  is  made  of  steel, 
and  its  handle  is  generally  rough,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  more  securely  held.  As  it  is  intended  to  be  intro- 
duce,1  through  the  urethra,  its  shape  ought  to  be  prin- 
cipally determined  by  the  natural  course  of  that  pas- 
sage. The  English  generally  employ  a  staff,  the  cur- 
vature of  whlcli  forma  die  segment  of  a  larger  circle 
than  that  described  by  the  curvature  of  a  staff  used  by 
the  French  practitioners. — (See  Rom,  Voyage  fait  d 
in  IsU,  on  ParalUU  dt  la  Chirurgie  At 
■  i>.  319.)  In  other  words,  the  French  s*uf 
turns  more  upwards  than  inns,  as  it  approaches  and 
enters  the  bladder.  There  may  be  some  advantage  in 
tins  construction,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  make  the 
■nrget  enter  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the 
bladder;  yet  a  great  deal  more  seems  to  me  to  depend 
upon  the  position  in  which  the  staff  is  held,  than  upon 
its  shape.  I.ithotoniists  should  always  employ  as 
large  a  staff  as  can  be  easilj  Introduced,  because  the 
operation  will  thereby  be  facilitated.  The  groove,  the 
most  Important  part  of  the  staff,  is  of  course  situated 
Upon  the  convexity  of  the  curved  part  of  the  instru 
inenl,  or  upon  that  portion  which,  when  introduced, 
lies  in  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  prostate 
gland,  and  the  bladder.    It  should  always  be  made 
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very  broad  and  deep,  as  recommended  by  Langenbeck 
and  Martineau. — (See  IMhotomy.)  The  termination 
of  the  groove,  at  the  end  of  the  instrument,  should  be 
closed  so  as  to  stop  the  farther  entrance  of  the  gorget, 
and  prevent  the  beak  of  the  latter  instrument  from 
doing  mischief.  English  surgeons  have  been  justly 
censured  by  Desault  and  Sabatier,  for  neglecting  this 
essential  caution ;  for  certainly  the  most  fatal  injury 
may  be  done  by  the  gorget  slipping  beyond  the  end  of 
the  staff— (See  Lithotomy.)  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
am  more  sure  of  any  one  thing  in  surgery  than  another, 
it  is  this,  that  the  beak  of  a  gorget  in  the  bladder  ought 
never  to  pass  out  of  or  beyond  the  groove  on  the  stuff. 

STAPHYLOMA  (from  oracpvXfi,  a  grape,  from 
its  being  thought  to  resemble  a  grape),  is  that  disease 
of  the  eyeball,  in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natural 
transparency,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and 
even  projects  beyond  the  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured  tumour,  which  is 
sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  uneven,  and,  according 
to  Scarpa,  attended  with  total  loss  of  sight.  How 
ever,  staphyloma  is  either  partial  or  total;  that  is  to 
say,  it  affects  only  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cornea; 
and  in  the  first  lease,  if  there  be  not  too  much  addi- 
tional injury  of  the  eye,  a  degree  of  vision  may  yet  be 
left,  and  even  admit  of  farther  improvement.  The 
circumstance  of  Scarpa's  observations  applying  only  g. 

to  cases  in  which  the  eyesight  is  already  destroyed,  ac- 
counts for  some  important  differences  between  him 
and  other  writers,  who,  in  the  practice  which  they  ad- 
vise, refer  to  the  partial  staphyloma,  and  cases  in 
which  the  sight  is  not  quite  annihilated.  Scarpa  does 
not  mention  adhesion  of  the  iris  to  the  diseased  cor- 
nea, as  a  part  of  the  definition  of  staphyloma  ;  a  point 
in  which  he  differs  both  from  Richter  and  Beer. — 
(Lekrt  von  den  Sugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  69.)  However, 
Scarpa  may  be  correct ;  for  though,  as  Mr.  Wardrop 
remarks,  "  the  internal  surface  of  the  cornea  adheres 
to  the  iris  in  almost  every  case  of  staphyloma"  (Es- 
says on  the  Morbid  Anat.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  101), 
yet  as  it  does  not  invariably  do  so,  the  circumstance 
forms  no  essential  part  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  some  instances,  Mr.  Wardrop  has  seen  the  opacity 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  cornea,  generally  the  lower 
one.— (Vol.  cit.  p.  100.) 

Scarpa  observes,  that  infants  are  often  attacked  by 
this  disease  soon  after  their  birth,  and  mostly  in  con- 
sequence of  purulent  ophthalmy.  It  is  also  produced 
by  the  small-pox,  yet  never  during  its  eruption,  nor 
during  the  stage  of  suppuration,  but  when  the  pustules 
dry, and  even  afterthedetachmentof  the  variolous  scabs. 

In  a  great  number  of  subjects,  says  Scarpa,  when 
staphyloma  has  attained  a  certain  elevation  above  the 
cornea,  it  becomes  stationary,  or  only  increases  in  due 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  eye.  In  other  instances, 
the  small  tumour  of  the  cornea  enlarges  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, and  in  such  a  disproportion  to  the  restof  the  eye, 
that  at  length  it  protrudes  considerably  between  the  eye- 
lids, to  the  great  molestation  and  deformity  of  the  patient. 

This  disease  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  to  which  the  eyeball  is  subject ;  for  to  the  total 
and  irremediable  loss  of  sight  that  it  occasions,  are 
added  all  the  evils  which  necessarily  result  from  the 
bulk  and  protuberance  of  the  staphyloma.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  continual  exposure  of  the  eyeball 
to  the  contact  of  the  air  and  particles  of  matter  sus 
pended  in  it ;  the  friction  of  the  eyelashes  ;  the  inces 
sant  .lux  of  tears  down  the  subjacent  cheek  ;  rendei 
the  eye  painful  and  inflamed ;  the  sound  one  is  af- 
fected by  sympathy,  and  the  diseased  one  at  length  ul- 
cerates, together  with  the  lower  eyelid  and  cheek  on 
which  it  presses. 

According  to  Richter  (06s.  Chir.  fasc.  2),  staphy- 
loma is  generally  formed  without  the  swelling  of  the 
cornea  being  preceded  by  any  of  those  morbific  dispo- 
sitions which  are  usually  considered  capable  of  weak- 
ening the  texture  and  elasticity  of  the  cornea  ;  which, 
in  fact,  acquires  a  much  greater  thickness  than  what 
it  has  in  its  natural  state,  and  conseqently  staphyloma, 
far  from  being  concave  within,  is  every  where  com- 
pact and  solid;  though  it  ought  to  be  quite  the  con- 
trary, if  the  tumour  were  occasioned,  as  Beer  yet  ap- 
pears to  believe,  by  an  immoderate  distention  opera- 
ting on  the  cornea  from  within  outwards  with  absorp- 
tion of  iis  natural  texture. 

Scarpa  thinks  that  Richter  has  generalized  his  doc- 
trine too  much,  by  not  drawing  any  line  of  distinction 
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between  the  staphyloma  of  recent  occurrence  in  in- 
fants and  that  of  adult  subjects,  in  whom  the  disease 
has  acquired  so  large  a  volume,  as  to  protrude  con- 
siderably beyond  the  eyelids.  He  agrees  with  Richtef, 
that  the  recent  staphyloma  in  infants  is  quite  compact 
and  solid,  on  account  of  the  augmented  thickness  of 
the  cornea;  but  he  is  convinced  by  repeated  observa- 
tion, that,  in  this  very  same  staphyloma,  originally  quite 
solid  and  compact,  the  cornea  becomes  thinner,  or  at 
all  events  is  not  thicker  than  natural  after  the  disease 
has  existed  a  series  of  years  in  adult  subjects,  and  in 
whom  the  swelling  of  the  cornea  has  attained  such  a 
size  as  to  protrude  between  the  eyelids.  The  tumour, 
he  observes,  is  not  solid  throughout,  except  in  regard 
to  its  containing,  in  its  amplified  state,  the  iris,  the 
crystalline,  and  very  often,  also,  a  portion  of  the  vi- 
treous humour. 

The  cornea  of  infants  in  its  natural  state  is  at  least 
twice  as  thick  and  pulpy  as  that  of  adults,  and  conse- 
quently the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour 
in  the  former  is  comparatively  so  contracted  to  what 
it  is  in  the  latter,  that  in  infants  at  the  breast  the  cor- 
nea may  be  considered  as  in  contact  with  the  iris. 

To  such  qualities  of  the  cornea,  in  children  of  ten- 
der years,  and  to  the  natural  narrowness  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  aqueous  humour,  Scarpa  imputes 
*  the  cause  why  ophthalmies  in  infants  so  often  produce 
opacity  and  thickening  of  this  membrane.  The  cornea 
swells,  becomes  preternaturally  thickened,  and  is  very 
soon  converted  into  a  pointed,  whitish,  or  pearl-coloured 
tumour,  without  any  cavity  internally,  and  either  in 
perfect  contact  with,  or  adherent  to,  the  iris.  In  the 
course  of  years,  however,  this  disease  undergoes  new 
modifications.  For,  as  the  whole  eye  enlarges  with 
age,  the  iris  and  crystalline  lens,  from  causes  not  suffi- 
ciently understood,  abandon  their  natural  situation, 
and  are  propelled  forwards,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
cornea,  which  they  in  time  distend  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions, so  as  to  make  it  project  beyond  the  eyelids,  at 
the  same  time  rendering  it  thinner  in  a  ratio  to  its 
bulk  and  magnitude.  Scarpa  has  never  met  with  a 
voluminous  staphyloma,  projecting  beyond  the  eyelids 
in  adult  persons,  which  had  not  originally  made  its 
first  appearance  in  infancy  ;  and  he  has  invariably 
found  that  the  thickness  and  density  of  the  cornea, 
both  in  the  living  and  dead  bodies  of  those  who  have 
been  affected  with  this  disease,  were  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  eye.  In  inveterate  cases  of  staphyloma, 
forming  a  large  protuberance  beyond  the  eyelids,  the 
iris  may  here  and  there  be  clearly  discerned  through 
the  diseased  cornea,  and  if  it  be  not  equally  manifest 
at  all  points  of  the  tumour,  it  is  because  the  conjunctiva 
externally  spread  over  the  cornea  forms,  in  conjunction 
with  its  varicose  vessels,  on  the  surface  of  the  tumour 
a  stratum  of  matter  not  every  where  equally  dense  and 
opaque.  This  dense  stratum  of  the  conjunctiva  spread 
over  the  cornea  easily  causes  deception  in  a  staphy- 
loma of  considerable  bulk.  The  more  the  tumour  in- 
creases, the  more  the  substance  of  the  cornea  seems  to 
become  dense  and  thickened;  while,  in  reality,  the 
contrary  happens.,;  for  the  augmentation  in  the  density 
of  the  layer  of  the  conjunctiva,  covering  the  cornea, 
only  partly  supplies  the  diminution  ra  the  thickness  of 
the  latter  membrane.  In  staphyloma,  a-  Mr.  Wardrop 
observes,  "  the  pupil  is  hid  according  to  Ww  situation 
and  degree  of  the  opacity  of  the  cornea  ;  bw.,  in  most 
cases,  it  is  altogether  obliterated,  and  even  Vo  those 
where  a  transparent  portion  of  the  cornea  is  opposite 
to  it,  the  vision  is  much  impaired  -.  for,  as  the  eye  has 
lost  its  form  as  an  optical  instrument,  the  change  ia 
its  refractive  power  must  render  objects  very  indis- 
tinct."— {Morb.  Anat.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  101.) 

The  sclerotica  is  also  subject  to  staphyloma,  that  is, 
to  a  partial  distention  and  prominence  of  its  anterior 
hemisphere  in  the  white  of  the  eye.  Scarpa  never 
met  with  any  tumour  or  prominence  on  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  sclerotica,  corresponding  to  the  white  of  the 
eye ;  but  in  the  dead  subject  he  has  met  with  two  ex- 
amples of  staphyloma  in  the  posterior  hemisphere  of 
the  sclerotica.  According  to  Mr.  Travers,  in  the  sphe- 
roidal staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  the  sclerotica  some- 
times yields  so  much  as  greatly  to  increase  the  deformity. 
"  This  happens  in  hydropic  and  other  degenerations  of 
the  humours.  It  also  frequently  becomes  attenuated 
or  bulged,  near  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  in  the 
amaurosis  which  follows  inflammation  of  the  choroid. 
This  protrusion,  larger  or  smaller,  is  sometimes  cir- 


cumscribed, and  in  other  instances  diffused  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  ball.  It  is  often  seen  encircling  the 
cornea,  and  presenting  a  sacculated  or  pouched  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  bluish-gray  tint,"  &c.— i&ynopsis  of 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p.  130.) 

When,  in  the  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  this  part  is  ' 
affected  with  irremediable  opacity,  Scarpa  thinks  that 
if  the  disease  be  recent,  and  in  a  child,  the  only  object 
must  be  to  hinder  the  increase  of  the  swelling  of  the 
cornea,  the  organization  of  which  is  already  destroyed. 
The  tumour  must  be  levelled  and  flattened  as  much 
as  possible;  and  when  the  swelling  of  the  cornea  is 
inveterate,  very  large,  and  prominent  beyond  the  eye- 
lids, it  is  to  be  diminished  by  surgical  means,  so  that  it 
may  return  within  the  orbit,  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
deformity  of  the  face  to  be  amended  by  the  application 
of  an  artificial  eye. 

In  cases  of  recent  staphyloma,  Richter  used  to  make 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tumour  of  the  cornea  an  artificial 
ulcer,  by  repeatedly  applying  the  aigentum  nitratum, 
or  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  antimony  (butter  of  anti- 
mony), and  to  keep  the  little  sore  open  by  the  conti- 
nued use  of  the  same  caustic,  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  diminution  of  the  swelling  of  the  cornea.  In  this 
way  he  frequently  succeeded  in  lessening  staphyloma, 
and  in  one  particular  case,  he  even  restored  the  trans- 
parency of  the  cornea.  Ter  repctild  operatione,  quarto 
scilicet,  septimo  et  decimo  die,  ne  vcsttgiuin  quidem 
morbi  die  decimo-quarto  svperabat.  Obs.  Chir.  fasci- 
culus 2.  In  this  plan,  Mr.  Guthrie  conceives  that 
Richter  evidently  meant  that  the  small  ulcer  made 
with  the  caustic  should  penetrate  the  cornea ;  and 
that  from  not  comprehending  this  particular,  Scarpa's 
trials  of  the  method  were  unsuccessful. — (.Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  175.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  Richter  himself  never  intended  nor  attempted  any 
thing  more,  than  what  Scarpa  did  afterward;  for  he 
expressly  cautions  the  surgeon  not  to  let  the  caustic 
penetrate  through  the  cornea.  This  meaning,  indeed, 
admits  of  no  doubt:  in  his  chapter  on  staphyloma,  lie 
refers  for  the  description  of  the  method  to  his  observa- 
tions on  leucoma  (Anfangsgr.  fa.  b.  3,  p.  138,  139), 
where  it  is  distinctly  stated,  "  immer  muss  manioohl 
darauf  merken  dass  das  geschwiir  nich  in  lief  in  die 
hornhaut  eindringt,  und  dieselbe  gam  und  gar  durch- 
frisst."  Richter  does  not  claim  the  proposal  as  one 
originally  made  by  himself,  but  mentions  it  as  a  sug- 
gestion made  by  Giinz. — {Diss,  dc  Staphylomate.) 

Though  Scarpa  frequently  attempted  to  cure  the 
recent  staphyloma  of  infants  by  the  above  method,  he 
never  met  with  such  success  as  could  be  at  all  com- 
pared with  Richter's,  either  in  restoring  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  cornea,  or  accomplishing  a  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  the  staphyloma.  Having  formed  with 
the  aigentum  nitratum  a  small  ulcer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cornea,  and  kept  the  sore  open  thirty  days  and 
more,  he  failed  in  obtaining  any  benefit,  in  respect  to 
the  diminution,  much  less  the  opacity,  of  the  cornea,  in 
three  infants,  one  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  the  two 
others  somewhat  more  than  three,  all  which  subjects 
had  been  recently  attacked  by  staphyloma  in  one  eye, 
in  consequence  of  the  small-pox.  A  violent  chemosis, 
in  a  very  short  time,  produced  a  staphyloma  in  the  eye 
of  a  child  five  years  old.  Scarpa  made  an  ulcer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cornea,  into  the  unorganized  swollen 
substance  of  which  he  introduced,  for  a  little  depth, 
the  flat  part  of  a  lancet.  The  sore  was  kept  open  for 
five  weeks,  with  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum, 
and  the  staphyloma  became  somewhat  flatter,  so  as  to 
lose  the  acute  prominence  in  its  centre  ;  but  the  cornea 
continued,  as  before,  every  where  opaque.  Though 
Ssarpa  employed  the  same  method  in  two  other  sub- 
jects of  ahout  the  same  age  and  in  the  same  circum 
stances ;  though  he  kept  the  ulcer  open  fifty  days  ;  he 
was  never  able  to  effect  any  depression  or  diminution 
of  the  staphyloma ;  and,  consequently,  the  pointed, 
pearl  colouip.d,  projecting  part  of  the  tumour  continued 
in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before.  The  conical  shape 
which  the  cornea  assumes  in  this  disease,  he  observes, 
is  a  characteristic  symptom,  by  which  a  stapln  loma 
may  he  distinguished  from  a  leucoma,  with  total  opa- 
city of  the  cornea. 

If,  also,  in  the  course  of  farther  trials,  partial  benefit 
be  found  to  accrue  from  this  plan,  adopted  not  fur  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  transparency  of  the  cor- 
nea, but  for  that  of  merely  checking  and  diminishing 
the  recent  staphyloma  in  infants,  still  Scarpa  is  of 
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opinion,  Oint  no  one  will  be  easily  persuaded  that  the 
■■me  in  atment  can  ever  prove  of  the  least  service  in 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  large,  inveterate  staphyloma 
in  .-hjiiIis  ;  111  othej  word*,  ot  that  wiiicli  projects  be- 
yond the  eyelide  and  r<  its  on  ihe  cheek.  Under  these 
tie  bi  tievca  that  then;  is  no  effectual 

restra iu  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 

and  removing  the  deformity,  but  cutting  away  the 
staphyloma. 

.Mi.  Guthrie  considers  Scarpa's  application  of  Rich- 
hod  to  young  subjects  erroneous,  because  the 
thickness  of  the  cornea  in  them  prevents  the  caustic 
from  quickly  penetrating  the  anterior  chamber,  am] 
considerable  inflammation  is  brought  on. — ( Operative 

of  the  Eye,  p.  175.)  It  is  to  hi'  re 
however,  that  Scarpa  when  In1  tried  Richter's  plan, 
never  meant  the  caustic  to  penetrate  the  anterior 
chamber,  but  merely  to  form  and  keep  up  a  suit  of 
exact  principle  of  treatment  which  Richter 
himself  Intended. 

Celsus  describes  two  modes  of  cure ;  viz.  that  with 
a  ligature,  and  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  conical 
Biosl  projecting  part  of  the  diseased  cornea. — (Lib.  9, 
cap.  7.) 

Though,  aaya  Scarpa,  the  first  plan,  or  that  of  die 

is  at  present  abandoned,  the  majority  of  Bur- 
geons still  persevere  In  passing  a  needle  and  ligature 
through  tin-  lower  part  of  the  staphyloma,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  or  constricting  the  tumour,  it  is  true, 
Inn  of  making  a  noose,  in  order  to  fix  the  eye  conveni- 
ently, when  the  staphyloma  is  to  be  cut  off  in  a  circular 
manner,  'fins  use  of  a  needle  and  ligature,  which,  I 
observe,  is  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Travels  {Synopsis,  fac. 
strongly  disapproved  of  by  Scarpa. 
Willi  regard  to  tin'  second  method  of  removing  the 
staphyloma,  or  that   of  excision,   Scarpa  thinks  that 

sufficient  attention  has  nol  been  paid  i<>  the  directions 

,  that  this  operation  should  he  done  in  the 
centre  or  conical  point  of  the  tumour,  and  that  as 
iiiinii  ni  this  pait  of  the  staphyloma  might  to  be  cut 
away  as  will  equal  a  lentil  in  size:  In  summd  parte 

ejus  mi  niiwlniem  exscindere.     Scarpa 

remarks,  thai  the  great  importance  of  this  precept  can 
be  duly  appreciated  only  hy  those  who  have  often 
I, ail  occasion  I"  compare  the  advantages  of  Celsus's 
doctrine,  with  the  serious  inconveniences  which  result 

from  the  practice  of  cutting  away  the  staphyloma  cir- 
cular!} at  Its  base;  and  with  the  evils  produced  by  a 
semicircular  section,  comprehending  the  sclerotica,  in 
Woolhonse's  manner,  always  followed  by  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  eyeball  and  eyelids,  violent  pains  in 
Ihe  head,  restlessness,  spasms,  copious  and  sometimes 
g  ingrenous  suppurations  of  the  eye  and  eyelids. 
The  patient  being  seated,  Scarpa  directs  an  assistant 

to  support  his  head  properly;  then  taking  in  his  hand 
a  knife,  similar  to  whal  is  iim'iI  in  Ihe  extraction  of  the 

cataract,  be  passes  the  instrument  completely  across 
Ihe  Btaph]  loma,  at  the  distance  of  one  line  and  a  half, 
or  two  lines,  from  the  centre  or  apex  of  the  tumour, 
from  the  external  towards  the  internal  angle  of  the 
eye,  and,  by  passing  the  knife  forwards  ill  the  same 
direction,  just  as  is  done  in  the  extraction  of  the  cata- 
ract, be  makes  a  semicircular  incision  downwards,  in 

the -t  prominent  part  of  the  tumour.    Having  done 

tins,  he  lakes  hold  of  Ihe  Segment  of  the  staphyloma 
with  the  forceps,  and  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
upwards, be  completes  the  circular  revision  of  Ihe  apex 
of  ihe  tumour,  in  such  a  way  that,  the  detached  portion 
is  one,  two,  three,  or  (bur  lines  in  diameter,  according 
lo  the  SUM  of  the  staphyloma.  As  a  portion  of  Ihe 
iris  adhering  to  the  cornea  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  is  commonly  included  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  pointed  pan  of  the  tumour,  no  sooner  is  the 
circular  division  of  the  apex  of  the  staphyloma  made, 
than   the   crystalline,  or  its   nucleus,  issues  from  the 

i  by  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour.    In 

or  tins  evacuation,  the  eyeball  is  often  so 

diminished,  that  it  can  be  covered  by  the  eyelids,  to 

which   Scarpa   immediately  applies   a   pledget  of  dry 

lint,  supported  hy  a  retentive  bandage. 

When  the  eye  and  eyelids  begin  to  be  painful,  in- 
flame, and  swell,  as  tin  >  generally  do  on  the  fourth 
day.  the  eye  is  lo  be  covered  with  a  bread  and  milk 
poultice.  When  things  proceed  in  a  regular  manner, 
the  swelling  v(  the  eyelids  subsides  about  the  seventh 
in  ninth  day,  and  purulent  matter  is  seen  on  the  poul- 
tice, blended  with  the  vitreous  humour.    The  matter 


afterward    becomes    thick  and  whitish,  the  patient 
eat  relief,  and  the  eyeball  shrinks  and  sinks 
into  Ihe  orhit. 

At  this  period,  on  gently  separating  the  eyelids,  the 
conjunctiva  is  found  swelled,  and  reddish,  and  the 
margin  of  the  wound  seems  like  a  whitish  circle.  This 
is  usually  detached  on  tiie  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day 
tiller  the  operation,  when  the  edge  of  the  surface  from 
which  the  staphyloma  was  cut  becomes  red,  contracts, 
and  daily  diminishes,  so  that  at  last  the  wound  is  en- 
tirely closed.  There  only  remains  in  the  centre  of  the 
cornea,  for  a  few  days,  a  small  fleshy  prominence, 
rest  milling  a  little  reddish  papilla,  which,  after  bejng 
touched  a  few  times  with  the  argentum  nitratum, 
contracts  and  heals. 

So  far,  says  Scarpa,  are  alarming  symptoms  from 
following  this  operation,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
the  surgeon  is  even  obliged,  several  days  after- 
ward, to  stimulate  the  eye  on  which  it  has  been  per- 
formed, in  order  to  make  it  inflame,  partly  by  leaving 
it  a  Ion"  while  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  partly 
by  enlarging  the  circular  recision  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  staphyloma,  of  which  another  circular  portion  half 
a  line  broad  is  removed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  more 
abundant  discbarge  of  the  humours,  and  the  ingress  of 
air  into  the  cavities  of  the  eye  which  are  so  backward 
to  inflame.  As  soon  as  inflammation  has  invaded  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  and  suppuration  has  taken  place, 
the  rest  of  the  cure  regularly  follows  under  the  use  of 
topical  emollients,  and  is  soon  completed  with  all  pos- 
sible mildness. 

It  should  be  particularly  recollected,  that  Scarpa 
means  the  foregoing  practice  for  inveterate  cases  of 
staphyloma,  u  here  the  eyesight  is  totally  lost,  and  the 
projection  of  the  diseased  cornea  produces  serious  an- 
noyance. Under  other  circumstances  it  is  not  admis- 
sible. Among  others,  Dr.  Vetch  particularly  objects 
to  the  removal  of  the  apex  of  the  tumour,  as  destruc- 
tive of  all  chance  of  the  recovery  of  a  degree  of  vision  ; 
a  consideration,  however,  which  would  not  exist  in 
the  hopeless  cases  spoken  of  by  Scarpa.  Dr.  Vetch  also 
disapproves  of  letting  out.  the  aqueous  humour  in  cases 
of  staphyloma,  as  an  endless  operation  from  which  no 
permanent  effect  takes  place,  ihe  humour  collecting 
again  in  a  few  hours:  a  sentiment  which  is  likewise 
expressed  by  Mr.Travers. — (See  Fetch  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  p.  63 ;  and  B.  Travers,  Synopsis,  <$-c.  p. 
°.86.)  For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  tumour,  and  bringing  the  eye  into  a 
slate  in  which  an  artificial  pupil  may  lie  made,  Dr.  Vetch 
has  employed  caustic  (the  method  commended  both  by 
Richter  and  Beer),  and  the  introduction  of  a  selon 
through  the  tumour.  Beer  confirms  the  statement  of 
Scarpa,  concerning  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the 
transparency  of  any  part  of  the  cornea  affected  with 
staphyloma.  For  the  relief  of  a  partial  staphyloma, 
he  prefers  the  cautious  application  of  the  oxygenated 
nun  tale  of  antimony,  by  means  of  the  point  of  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  while  the  eyelids  are  held  asunder.  The 
diseased  part  of  Ihe  cornea  is  to  be  smeared  with  it 
until  a  small  white  superficial  slough  is  formed,  when 
every  particle  of  the  caustic  must  be  immediately 
washed  out  of  the  eye  with  another  larger  camel-hair 
brush  dipped  in  water  or  milk.  The  application  is  not 
to  be  repeated,  until  the  subsequent  inflammation  has 
quite  subsided,  and  the  slough  been  thrown  off.  Beer 
condemns  all  escharotic  salves,  because  their  action  ex- 
tends to  parts  which  should  be  left  unirritated. — {Lehre 
von  den  Jlugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  74.)  Mr.  Guthrie  regards 
the  treatment  with  caustic  as  only  applicable  to  cases 
in  adult  subjects,  where  the  diseased  cornea  is  thin, 
ami  the  sclerotica  nearly  or  quite  healthy.  The  knife, 
he  says,  is  requisite  in  young  or  old  individuals,  where 
the  staphyloma  is  evidently  thick  and  hard,  and  the 
front  of  the  eye  more  or  less  varicose  — ( Operative 
Surgery  of  the.  Eye,  p.  174.)  In  this  last  condition,  in- 
dicated by  the  bluish,  leaden  appearance  of  the  sclero- 
tica, which  seems  to  be  penetrated  close  to  the  cornea 
by  many  tortuous  dark-red  vessels,  and  accompanied 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  by  a  bulging  out  of  particular 
parts  in  the  same  situation,  he  says,  "  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  eye  ought  to  be  removed,  and  with  it  the 
ve-se!s  which  are  in  a  varicose  state."— (P.  178.) 

Wenzel  and  numerous  other  writers  imply  by  staphy- 
bma,  a  protrusion  cf  a  piece  of  the  iris  through  a  wound 
»r  ulcer  of  the  eve. — (See  Ii-is,  Prolapses  of.) 
R.  Fr.  B.  Uoilder,  De  Staphyloma^,  Tubinga,  1748. 
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Scarpa  sulle  Malallie  degli  Occhi,  ed.  5.  G.  J.  Beer's 
Ansicht  dcr  Staphylomalosm  MUamorphoscn  dcs 
•fi'iges,  ire.  Wicn,  1805.  JYachtrag  zur  Jlnsicht,  it. 
1806;  and  Lehre  von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  69,  8vo. 
JVien,  1817.  Kichter,  Anfangsgriinde  der  Wundart- 
neykunst,  b.  3,  p.  153,  Ac.  Gott.  1795.  Sabaticr,  Me- 
decine  Operatoire,  t.  2,  p.  191,  ed.  2, 1810.  James  War- 
drop,  Essays  on  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Eye,  vol.  1,  p.  99,  8uo.  Edinb.  1808.  B.  Tr avers, 
Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  8oo.  Lond.  1820. 
J.  Vetch,  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  Eye,  8oo.  Lond.  1823  G.  Frick  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye,  ed.  2,  by  Hrelbank,  p.  101,  8vo.  Lond. 
1826. 

STEATOMA.  (From  areap,  fat.)  A  wen  or  en- 
cysted tumour  containing  fat. — (See  Tumours,  En- 
cysted.) 

STELLA,  or  STELLATED  BANDAGE.  A  band- 
age, so  named  because  it  makes  a  cross  or  star  on  the 
back.  It  is  a  roller  applied  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8, 
so  as  to  keep  back  the  shoulders.  It  is  often  employed 
in  cases  of  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  clavicle. 

STRAMONIUM.  A  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments were  detailed  in  illustration  of  the  properties  of 
stramonium  in  a  Dissertation,  which  was  read  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  12th  of  May,  1797,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper.  The  ex- 
periments No.  13  and  16  merit  particular  notice  in  this 
Dictionary,  as  being  perhaps  the  earliest  discovery  of' 
the  effect  of  the  local  application  of  powerful  narcotics 
in  dilating  the  pupil.     A  drop  of  an  infusion  of  the 

Fowder  of  stramonium  was  let  fall  into  the  left  eye. 
n  half  an  hour  the  pupil  began  to  enlarge,  and  attained 
its  greatest  dimensions  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
experiment,  at  which  time  it  was  viewed  in  a  consider- 
able light,  and  seemed  thrice  as  large  as  the  other.  It 
continued  dilated  two  days.  In  a  strong  light  objects 
Were  seen  more  distinctly  with  the  right  eye;  but  in  a 
weak  light  with  the  left.  Some  other  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, on  whom  the  experiment  was  tried,  experienced 
no  increased  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark.  A  drop  of 
the  expressed  juice  dropped  into  the  eye  of  a  cat,  soon 
converted  the  whole  of  the  coloured  part  of  the  eye  into 
pupil.— (See  Caldwell's  Medical  'Theses,  p.  173,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1805.)  Stramonium  then  resembles  bel- 
ladonna and  hyoscyamus  in  its  action  upon  the  iris. 
It  has  been  exhibited  internally  in  epilepsy,  tic  doulou- 
reux, and  severe  chronic  pains,  and  used  in  poultices 
for  dispersing  indurations  of  the  breast,  and  in  oint- 
ments for  allaying  the  pain  of  piles.  The  doses  should 
at  first  be  only  gr.  ss.  of  the  extract  twice  a  day,  but 
they  may  be  gradually  increased  to  five  grains. 

[Stramonium  has  acquired  great  reputation  in  this 
country  in  the  treatment  of  tic  douloureux,  and  espe- 
cially in  rheumatism.  In  this  latter  disease  it  is  used 
externally  and  internally,  and  is  the  basis  of  very  many 
empirical  anti-rheumatics.  It  is  generally  preferred  in 
the  form  of  tincture  as  an  external  application,  though 
frequently  used  in  the  form  of  an  unguent,  prepared  by 
boiling  the  fresh  leaves  in  hog's  lard. — Reese.] 

STRICTURE.  (From  stringo,  to  bind.)  A  con- 
tracted state  of  some  part  of  a  tube  or  duct. — (See  Ure- 
thra, Strictures  of;  (Esophagus,  &c,  Rectum,  ire.) 
Stricture  also  means,  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  opening  or  passage  through 
which  the  bowels  protrude. — (See  Hernia.) 

STRUMA.  (From  struo,  to  heap  up.)  Scrofula  or 
Scrophula.     The  king's  evil.— (See  Scrofula.) 

STYE.  A  little  inflammatory  tumour  on  the  eyelid. 
— (See  Hordeolum.) 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  The  strong  sulphuric  acid  is 
used  as  a  means  of  extricating  from  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, or  muriate  of  soda,  certain  gases  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  air  of  sick  rooms  or  infected  places. 
A  few  practitioners  have  also  sometimes  employed  it, 
blended  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  lard,  as  a  local 
application  for  the  cure  of  scabies.  One  drachm  of  it, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  is  sometimes  rubbed  upon 
diseased  joints,  and  with  considerable  effect  when  the 
right  cases  are  selected. — (See  Joints.)  As  a  caustic, 
this  acid  is  not  generally  eligible,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  limit  its  operation  exactly  to  the  parts  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  destroyed.  A  few  years  ago,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  apply  it  alqngthc  outside  of  the  eyelid  in 
cases  of  trichiasis,  s»  as  to  produce  a  slough  and  sub- 
sequent ulcer,  the  cicatrization  of  which  would  draw. 
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out  the  inverted  tarsus.  Nay,  it  is  alleged  that  Hie  ap- 
plication sometimes  produces  an  instantaneous  amend- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  eyelid,  1  have  seen  one 
example  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  the  acid  not  bavins  been  suffi- 
ciently applied  or  other  causes,  the  method  did  not  an- 
swer so  well  as  the  usual  plan  of  removing  a  pan  of 
the  integuments  with  a  cutting  instrument.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  also  been  employed  in  the  cure  of  ectropiuui. 
— (See  this  word.) 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  employed  as  an 
ingredient  in  gargles.  It  is  also  commonly  exhibited 
with  a  view  of  checking  passive  hemorrhages,  and  pro- 
fuse nocturnal  sweats  in  hectic  fever.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  to  thirty  drops. 

This  acid  in  the  diluted  form  has  been  tried  in  vene- 
real cases.  According  to  Mr.  Pearson,  when  a  bad 
state  of  health  prohibits  the  introduction  of  mercury, 
tile  case  lias  not  yet  put  on  an  unequivocal  appearance, 
or  dyspeptic  symptoms,  attended  with  profuse  perspi- 
rations, harass  the  patient,  it  is  a  useful  remedy,  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  temporary  check  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  He  says,  that  he  has  often  seen  it  arrest  the 
progress  of  venereal  ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  and  make 
venereal  eruptions  fade  and  nearly  disappear  ;  but  that 
these  beneficial  effects  were  never  permanent.  At  the 
same  time  he  acknowledges  that  the  medicine  will 
confer  actual  and  durable  benefit  in  ulcers  of  the  penis, 
groin,  and  throat, sometimes  remaining  stationary  after 
a  mercurial  course.  He  has  likewise  found  this  acid 
very  efficient  when  mercury  acts  too  violently  upon  the 
mouth. — (See  Pearson's  Ubs.  on  the  Effects  of  various 
Articles  in  the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  p.  189 — 191, 
ed.  2) 

In  cases  of  poison  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  most  suc- 
cessful treatment  consists  in  making  the  patient  drink 
large  quantities  of  water,  in  which  calcined  magnesia 
is  suspended.  Should  this  last  medicine,  however, 
not  be  at  hand,  soap  blended  with  water  is  the  best 
substitute.  While  these  remedies  are  preparing,  co- 
pious  draughts  of  some  mucilaginous  beverage,  milk, 
or  even  of  common  water,  should  be  administered 
without  delay;  for  the  practitioner  should  ever  be 
mindful,  that  so  rapidly  dues  sulphuric  acid  operate 
upon  the  texture  of  the  parts  with  which  it  conns  into 
contact,  that  all  chance  of  saving  the  patient  must  de- 
pend upon  the  quickness  with  which  the  means  to 
counteract,  the  poison  arc  applied.  After  the  acid  has 
been  diluted  and  neutralized,  local  and  general  bleed- 
ing, emollient  clysters,  and  mucilaginous  drinks  con- 
stitute the  best  remedies.— (Orflla,  Traitc  dcs  Poisons, 
ire.  vol.  1,  p  '134,  ed.  2.) 

SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE.  See  Urine,  Reten- 
tion of. 

SUPPURATION.  A  process  by  which  a  peculiar 
fluid,  termed  pus,  is  formed  in  the  substance,  or  fiom 
the  surface  of  parts  of  the  body.  From  observations 
in  the  article  Inflammation  it  appears,  that  when  this 
last  affection  is  above  a  certain  pitch,  it  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  suppuration. 

When  purulent  matter  accumulates  in  the  part  af-' 
fected,  it  is  termed  an  abscess,  which  is  distinguished 
into  several  kinds — acute,  chronic,  venereal,  scrofu- 
lous, &c. 

It  is  observed  by  Professor  Thomson,  that  the  tex- 
ture in  which  suppuration  seems  to  be  most  readily 
produced  by  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation,  is  mu- 
cous membrane,  whether  this  lines  excretory  ducts  or 
canals,  or  covers  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  respiratory 
or  urinary  organs.  In  a  few  hours  after  an  irritating 
cause  has  been  applied  to  these  surfaces,  the  physical 
and  chemical  qualities  of  the  fluid  which  they  secrete 
in  their  natural  state  are  changed.  From  being  a 
tough,  viscid  substance,  not  easily  miscible  with  wa- 
ter, the  mucus  of  the  nose  and  bronchia  becomes, 
during  an  attack  of  inflammation,  veryreadilj 
with  water,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  fluid  con- 
sistence. If  in  this  state  the  secretion  from  these  mem- 
branes be  examined  with  the  microscope,  it.  will  be 
found  to  contain  small  globules,  similar  to  those  which 
are  seen  in  the  blood  ;  and  these  globules  are  found  to 
increase  in  number  in  proportion  to  tie-  i! 
continuance  of  the  inflammation.  We  have  examples 
of  the  production  of  this  pus,  or  at  least  of  a  puriform 
fluid,  in  the  respiratory  organs  of  persons  affiled  with 
catarrh,  and  in  the  urinary  otcans  of  those  who  labour 
under  gonorrhoea.   In  the  progress  of  these  diseases  we 
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ean  generally  trace  the  changes  which  take  place  by 
»low  !mt  sensible  degree!  in  the  nature  of  the  secretion, 
from  mucin  to  pus,  ami  from  pus  back  again  to  the 
Mate  of  mucus.  Thii  puriform  discharge  from  mucous 
wembranei  In  a  state  of  inflammation  may  be  kept  up 
for  month*  without  these  membranes  appearing  10  un- 
dergo sny  other  morbid  changes  than  a  slight  degree  0r 
redness  and  swelling.  A  loss  of  substance  or  ulcera- 
tion is  found  not  to  happen  oflenerthan  in  one  case  out 
of  ten  examples  of  suppuration  from  mucous  mem- 
branes.— (On  Inflammation,  p.  305,  306.) 

The  same  well-informed  writer  afterward  proceeds 
to  explain,  that  suppuration  may  he  readily  produced 
in  the  >kin  or  cutaneous  texture,  by  whatever  excites 

inflammation  in  thai  texture,  and  causes  a  separation 
of  the  cuticle.  We  have  examples  of  this  fact  in 
blisters  from  cantharides,  and  in  vesications  of  the  cu- 
ticie  from  superficial  burns.  If  the  cuticle  covering  a 
recent  blister  or  burn  be  removed,  and  the  cutis  ex- 
poaed  to  the  irritation  of  stimulating  substances,  pus 

Will  soon  he  discharged  from  the  abraded  surface. 
Suppuration  can  he  kept  up  in  cutaneous  texture  for 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  as  we  see  done  every  day 
in  tie'  management  of  perpetual  blisters.  Ulceration 
i^  seldom  observed  in  these  cases,  and,  consequently, 
in  cutaneous  texture,  loss  of  substance  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  the  production  of  pus. 

If  the  culls  be  divided,  as  in  a  wound,  or  a  portion 
of  it  removed,  as  in  the  extirpation  of  tumours,  and 
either  the  air  or  any  other  external  body  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  divided  surfaces,  the 
process  of  suppuration  is  speedily  induced  in  the  cel- 
lular texture  subjacent  to  the  skin.  After  the  hemor- 
rhage which  takes  place  from  the  small  vessels  has 
ceased,  an  oozing  of  a  fluid,  at  first  resembling  serum, 
occurs,  which  is  gradually  changed  into  pus.  But  in 
this  case,  as  Dr.  Thomson  has  correctly  observed,  the 
Surface  of  the  wound   is   previously  covered   with   a 

layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  is  penetrated  with 
blood-vessels,  and  gradually  raised  into  the  little  red 
eminences  termed  granulations. 

Appearances  similar,  though  slighter  in  degree,  says 
Dr.  Thomson,  are  observed  in  cutaneous  suppuration; 
giving  probability  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that 
in  inflammation  a  vascular  surface  is  produced  pre- 
viously to  the  formation  of  pus  in  a  cellular  membrane, 
and  perhaps  also  iii  cutaneous  texture.  Dr.  Thomson 
is  inclined  t.i  believe,  however,  that  no  new  vascular 
surface  is  generated  in  the  inflammation  of  mucous 
membrane.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  formation  of  pus 
in  mucous  membrane,  cutaneous  texture,  and  exposed 
cellular  substance,  no  ulceration,  no  breach  of  sub- 
stance occurs;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  two  of 
theee  textures,  the  cutaneous  and  cellular,  there  is  an 
addition  made  to  the  parts  by  the  exudation  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph,  which  becomes  organized. — (Thomson, 
p.  303—308.) 

SYMPTOMS   OF   SUPPURATION. 

When  matter  is  fully  formed  in  a  tumour,  there  is  a 
remission  of  all  the  symptoms.  The  throbbing  pain, 
which  was  before  frequent,  now  goes  off,  ami  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  a  more  dull,  constant,  heavy  pain. 
il  eminence,  or  pointing,  as  it  is  termed,  takes 
place  at  some  part  of  the  tumour,  generally  near  its 
middle.  In  this  situation,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  ap- 
peal ance  is  generally  observable,  instead  of  a  deep  red, 

which  was  previously  apparent ;  and  a  fluctuation  of 
a  fluid  underneath  maybe  discovered, on  a  careful  ex- 
amination with  the  lingers.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
an  abscess  is  thickly  covered  with  muscles  and  other 
parts,  the  fluctuation  cannot  be  easily  distinguished, 
though,  from  other  concurring  circumstances,  hardly 

a  doubt  can  he  entertained  of  there  being  even  a  very 
considerable  collection  of  matter.  An  redenialous 
swelling  oi  erjhe  situation  of  deeply  situated  abscesses 
is  a  symptom  whii  h  often  occurs,  and  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  every  practical  surgeon. 

Tin'  discovery  of  the  existence  of  deep  abscesses  is 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice, 
and  one  which  greatly  involves  the  practitioner's  re- 
putation. In  no  part  of  si: i  eery  is  experience  in  former 
similar  cases  "1'  greater  use  to  him  than  in  the  present ; 
and  however  simple  it  may  appear,  yet  nothing,  it  is 
certain,  more  readily  distinguishes  a  man  of  observa- 
tion and  extensive  practice,  than  his  being  able  easily 
to  delect  collections  of  deep-seated  matter.     On  the 


contrary,  nothing  so  materially  injures  the  Character 
ami  professional  credit  of  a  surgeon,  as  his  having  in 
such  cases  given  an  inaccurate  or  unjust  prognosis; 
for  generally,  in  disorders  of  this  kind,  the  nature  and 
event  of  the  case  are  at  last  clearly  demonstrated  to 
all  concerned. 

Together  with  the  several  local  symptoms  of  the 
presence  of  pus  already  enumerated,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  frequent  shiverings  to  which  patients  are 
liable,  especially  on  the  first  formation  of  acute  ab 
scesses.  However,  these  rigors  seldom  occur  so  as  to 
be  distinctly  observed,  unless  the  collection  of  matter 
be  considerable,  or  situated  internally  in  some  of  the 
viscera. 

"  In  the  progress  of  the  fever  accompanying  acute 
inflammation  (says  Professor  Thomson),  rigors  or  cold 
shiverings  not  unfrequently  take  place,  which  recur  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  are  in  general  followed  by  a 
hot  rit,  and  slight  increase  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 
These  rigors  or  cold  shiverings  in  general  indicate, 
when  they  occur  in  the  progress  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, that  pus  either  is  formed,  or  is  about  to  be  so. 
In  inflammation  succeeding  to  injuries  of  the  head, 
these  rigors  are  often  the  first  constitutional  symptoms 
which  give  alarm  to  the  well-informed  practitioner; 
for  they  are  generally,  though  not  always,  an  indica- 
tion that  inflammation  has  already  made  a  dangerous 
if  not  fatal  progress.  These  rigors  also  accompany 
the  formation  of  pus  in  the  viscera  contained  within 
the  cavities  of  the  chest  and  belly  ;  and  are  often  the 
first  symptoms  which  inform  the  practitioner  that  his 
endeavours  to  procure  resolution  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful."— (See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation, 
p.  321.) 

Rigors,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  are  more  common 
at  the  commencement  of  spontaneous  inflammations, 
than  in  inflammations  from  external  injury.  They 
seldom  occur  in  the  suppurations  which  follow  opera- 
tions. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  matter  is  formed 
upon  the  natural  surfaces  of  the  body  which  are  con- 
nected with  vital  organs,  much  irritation  and  disturb- 
ance take  place  ;  but  when  matter  is  produced  upon 
the  surface  of  a  wound  in  a  part  not  important  to  life, 
or  upon  parts  of  little  vital  importance,  then  its  form- 
ation is  often  unpreceded  by  irritative  fever. — (See 
Lectures,  fyc.  vol.  1,  p.  113.) 

The  constitutional  symptoms  which  attend  the  form- 
ation of  pus  in  the  progress  of  chionic  suppurations, 
are  generally  comprehended  under  the  name  of  hectic 
fever. — (Sae  Fevers.) 

The  pain  attending  what  Mr.  Hunter  termed  suppu- 
rative inflammation,  is  increased  at  the  time  when  the 
arteries  aie  dilated,  and  this  gives  the  sensation  called 
throbbing,  in  which  every  one  can  count  Ids  own 
pulse,  by  merely  paying  attention  to  the  inflamed  part. 
Perhaps  this  last  symptom  is  one  of  the  best  character- 
istics of  this  species  of  inflammation.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  moving  from  the  adhesive  state  to  the 
suppurative,  the  pain  is  considerably  increased;  but 
when  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  pain  in  some 
degree  subsides. 

The  redness  that  took  place  in  the  adhesive  stage  is 
now  increased,  and  is  of  a  pale  scarlet  colour.  The 
part  which  was  firm,  hard,  and  swelled  in  the  previous 
stage  of  the  inflammation,  now  becomes  still  more 
swelled,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  dilatation  ot 
the  vessels,  and  the  greater  quantity  of  coagulating 
lymph  thrown  out.— {Hunter.) 

THEORY   OF   SUPPURATION. 

The  dissolution  of  the  living  solids  of  an  animal 
body  into  pus,  and  the  power  of  this  fluid  to  continue 
the  dissolution,  are  opinions  whicn  are  no  longer  en- 
tertained by  any  well-informed  surgeons  of  the  present 
day;  and  the  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  pus  corrodes," 
"  it  is  ucrid,"  &c.  expressions  which  imply  an  erro- 
neous way  of  thinking,  is  very  properly  almost  en- 
tirely discontinued  in  the  language  of  every  sensible 
medical  man.  If  these  notions  Were  true,  no  sore 
which  discharges  matter  could  he  exempted  from  a 
continual  dissolution.  Such  ideas  probably  arose  from 
the  circumstance  of  an  abscess  being  a  hollow  cavity 
in  the  solids,  and  from  the  supposition  Ihat  the  whole 
of  the  original  substance  of  that  cavity  was  now  the 
matter  which  was  found  in  it.  This  was  a  very  na- 
tural way  of  accounting  for  the  formation  of  pus  by 
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one  entirely  ignorant  of  the  moving  juices,  tlie  powers 
of  the  arteries,  and  what  takes  place  m  an  abscess 
after  it  is  opened.  The  knowledge  of  these  three  sub- 
ject, abstracted  from  the  knowledge  of  the  abscess 
before  its  being  opened,  should  have  led  surgeons  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  pus  from  the  blood  by 
»!<e  powers  of  the  arteries  alone.  According  to  the 
above  erroneous  principle,  abscesses  would  continue 
to  increase  after  being  opened  as  fast  as  before.  Upon 
the  principle  of  the  solids  being  dissolved  into  pus  was 
founded  the  practice  of  bringing  all  indurated  parts  to 
suppuration,  if  possible,  and  not  making  an  early 
opening.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
time  for  the  solids  to  melt  down  inio  pus;  but  it  was 
apparently  forgotten,  that  abscesses  formed  matter 
after  they  were  opened,  and,  therefore,  the  parts  stood 
the  same  chance  of  dissolution  into  pus  as  before. 
Blinded  with  the  idea  that  the  solids  entered  into  the 
composition  of  pus,  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  could 
never  see  pus  flowing  from  any  internal  canal,  as  from 
the  urethra,  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  without  supposing 
the  existence  of  an  ulcer  in  the  passage.  Such  senti- 
ments might  be  forgiven,  before  it  was  known  that 
these  surfaces  could,  and  generally  did,  form  pus, 
without  a  breach  of  the  solids ;  but  the  continuance  Of 
this  way  of  thinking  now  is  not  mere  ignorance  but 
stupidity.  The  formation  of  pints  of  matter  in  the 
cavities  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  without  any  breach 
in  the  solids,  could  not  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of  dissolution. 
The  moderns  have  been  still  more  ridiculous;  for, 
knowing  that  it  was  denied  that  the  solids  were  ever 
dissolved  into  pus,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single 
proof  of  it,  they  have  been  busy  in  producing  what  to 
them  seemed  a  proof.  They  have  been  putting  dead 
animal  matter  into  abscesses,  and  finding  thai  it  was 
either  wholly  or  in  part  dissolved,  they  therefore  at- 
tributed the  loss  to  its  being  turned  into  pus.  This, 
however,  was  putting  living  and  dead  animal  matter 
upon  the  same  footing,  which  is  a  contradiction  in 
itself;  for  if  the  result  of  this  experiment  were  really 
what  they  supposed  it  to  be,  the  idea  of  living  parts 
being  dissolved  into  pus  must  be  abandoned,  becauBe 
living  and  dead  animal  matter  can  never  be  considered 
in  the  same  light. 

it  might  have  been  remarked,  that  even  extraneous 
animal  matter  would  lie  in  abscesses  for  a  considerable 
time  without  being  dissolved;  and  that  in  abscesses 
arising  either  from  violence  or  from  a  species  of  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation,  there  were  often  sloughs  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  which  sloughs  w«uld  come 
away  like  wet  low,  and,  therefore,  were  not  dissolved 
into  pus. — (Hunter.) 

It  might  also  have  been  noticed,  that  in  abscesses  of 
tendinous  parts,  as  about  the  ankle,  a  tendon  often 
mortified  and  sloughed  away,  and  that  the  sores  would 
not  heal  till  such  sloughs  were  detached  ;  but  though 
this  separation  was  sometimes  hoi  completed  for  seve- 
ral months,  yet  the  sloughs  were  at  last  thrown  off, 
and  not  converted  into  pus.  Pieces  of  dead  bone  often 
lie  soaking  in  matter  for  many  months,  without  being 
changed  into  pus;  and  although  bones  so  circum- 
stanced may  lose  a  considerable  deal  of  their  sub 
stance,  a  loss  which  some  might  impute  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bone  into  pus,  yet  such  waste  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  absorption.  The  loss 
is  always  upon  that  surface  where  the  continuity  is 
broken  off",  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
exfoliation  of  a  dead  piece  of  bone  is  accomplished. 
The  formation  of  pus  has  been  attributed  lo  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  in  which  both  the  solids  and  fluids  were 
concerned.  This  doctrine  is  easily  refuted  by  stating 
what  happens  in  internal  canals,  which  naturally  se- 
crete mucus,  but  frequently  form  pus  without  any  loss 
of  substance  or  any  previous  fermenting  process. 
Were  we  to  suppose  a  fermentation  of  the  solids  and 
fluids  the  immediate  cause  of  the  production  of  pus. 
whence  could  the  solids  come  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  discharges  from  the  urethra'!  for  the 
whole  penis  could  not  afford  matter  enough  to  form 
the  pus  which  is  discharged  in  a  common  gonorrhoea. 
How  also  could  the  fermentation  of  the  solids  ever 
cease  f  for  there  is  the  same  surface  secreting  its  mu- 
cus whenever  the  formation  of  pus  is  discontinued. 
It  may  be  asked,  likewise,  by  what  power  the  first 
partioie  of  pus  in  an  abscess  or  on  a  sore  is  formed, 
before  there  is  any  part'cie  existing  which  is  capable 


I  of  dissolving  the  solids'?  An  abscess  may  be  station- 
ary i..i  months,  and  ai  last  be  absorbed:  what  becomes 
of  the  fermentation  till  the  while  the  collection  of 
mattei  continues  stationary < 

Kxtravasaied  blood  has  been  supposed  to  he  rapable 
of  being  converted  into  pus.  We  tind,  however,  that 
blood,  when  extravasated,  either  from  vloli 
rupture  of  a  vessel,  as  in  aneurism,  never  of  itself  be- 
comes pus;  nor  was  pus  ever  formed  in  these  cases, 
without  being  preceded  by  inflammation.  Both  the 
blood  and  matter  are  also  found  together  in  the  same 
cavity,  under  such  circumstances.  If  the  blood  had 
coagulated,  which  it  seldom  does  in  cases  of  violence 
it  would  be  found  still  coagulated;  and  if  it  had  not 
coagulated  the  pus  would  be  bloody.—  (Hunter.) 

The  modern  theory  of  suppuration  is,  that  the  mat- 
ter is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  secreting  power 
of  the  vessels  ol  the  inflamed  pari,  which  acquire  a 
new  mode  of  action. 

That  pus  is  formed  in  the  vessels  from  which  it  ex- 
udes, by  an  anion  of  these  vessels  analogoUi  to  secre- 
tion, was,  so  far  as  I  know  (says  Professor  Thomson), 
first  distinctly  suggested  by  Dr.  Simps if  Si.  An- 
drews, in  his  "  Disstrtationcs  de  Re  Medico,"  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1722.  An  opinion,  similar  to  that 
of  Dr.  Simpson's,  suggested  itself,  about  1  lie  year  175(1, 
lo  De  llaen,  from  the  consideration  of  what  takes 
place  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  This  au- 
thor observed,  that  pus  was  olten  expectorated  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  by  patients  afecled  with  phthisis, 
in  whom,  after  death,  no  mark  of  ulceration  could  be 
perceived,  not  even  the  place  in  which  the  pus  had 
been  formed.  The  hypothesis  of  pus  being  a  secretion 
was  afterward  more  fully  considered  by  Dr.  Morgan, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  his  inaugural  thesis  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1763,  entitled  " Puopoioses,  sive  Tenia- 
men  Medicum  de  Puris  Confectitme."  The  belief  that 
pus  is  a  secretion,  or  formed  at  least  by  an  action  of 
the  vessels  analogous  to  secretion,  was  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hunter.  Indeed,  the  merit  of  the  original  suggestion 
of  this  hypothesis  has  been  ascribed"  to  hiim  though 
improperly.  Bruggman,  professor  of  botany  at  Lej  den, 
has  maintained  the  same  doctrine  in  an  excellent  thesis 
"  De  Puogenia,"  published  in  17CS ;  and  it  is  that 
which  is  now  very  generally  taught  all  over  Europe.- 
(See  Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  ;>.31G,  317.) 
With  respect  to  suppuration  from  exposed  surfaces, 
however,  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  vessels  se- 
crete a  fluid  which  becomes  pus:  for  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  proved  that  this  fluid  has  not  the  purulent 
appearance  when  first  secreted,  but  acquires  it  while  it 
remains  on  the  inflamed  surface,  and  does  not  acquire 
it  the  less  readily  when  removed  from  that  surface  in  a 
colourless  state,  provided  its  proper  temperature  be 
preserved,  and  it  be  kept  exposed  to  the  air,  which 
promotes  the  change. 

The  opinion  that  suppuralion  is  a  process  analo- 
gous to  glandular  secretion  was  at  first  hastily  rejected 
by  many,  who  were  swayed  by  the  fact  that  no  pus  is 
ever  found  blended  with  the  blood  in  the  circulating 
system.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning,  however,  such 
thinkers  must  be  led  to  deny  the  universally-received 
and  undoubted  doctrine  that  the  bile  is  a  secretion  ;  arid 
yet,  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  like  this  fluid  can  be 
delected  in  an  analysis  of  the  blood,  and,  indeed,  a 
very  small  quantity  would  be  sufficient  to  tinge  the 
whole  mass  of  circulating  blood  with  a  yellow  colour, 
the  same  as  we  see  in  cases  of  jaundice.  No  one 
would  wish  to  defend  the  idea  of  there  being  either 
pus  or  bile  actually  in  the  circulation;  but  only  the 
matter,  or  modifications  of  the  matter,  which,  by  the 
combinations,  or  whatever  changes  we  may  choose  to 
term  them,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  secreting 
vessels,  are  convened  into  one  of  the  particular  fluids 
in  question. 

Violence  done  to  parts  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
suppuration;  but  simple  violence  does  not  always 
occasion  it.  The  violence  must  be  followed  bv  some- 
thing that  preve  «ts  the  cure  in  a  more  simple  way, 
something  that  prevents  the  restoration  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  continuance  of  the  animal  functions  of 
the  part.  The  parts  must  be  kept  long  enough  in  that 
state  into  which  they  were  put  by  the  violence.  Or, 
what  is  somewhat  similar  to  this,  the  violence 
must  be  attended  with  death  in  a  part,  as  in  many 
bruises,  all  mortifications,  and  all  sloughs,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  caustic,  which  when 
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the  dead  parts  separate,  leave  internal  surfaces  exposed. 

—  (Hunltr.) 

As  every  Injury,  or  effect  of  outward  violence  under 
i  in  umataucea,  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the 
surrounding  air,  the  application  of  air  to  internal  sur- 
been  assigned  as  a  cauM  of  suppuration ; 
hut  certainly  the  air  baa  not  the  least  effect  on  parts, 
circumstanced  as  above,  foi  a  stimulus  would  arise 
from  a  wound,  were  it  even  contained  in  a  vacuum. 
in  circumscribed  abai  esses,  the  air  cannot  possibly  get 
to  the  parts,  so  as  to  have  any  share  in  making  them 
suppurate. 

In  cases  of  emphysema,  when  the  air  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  body,  no  suppuration  m  the  conse- 
quence, unit  ss  an  exposure  or  imperfection  of  some 
internal  surface  should  he  made,  lor  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  air  to  escape.  A  stronger  proof  that  it 
is  noi  the  admission  of  air  which  makes  parts  inflame 
la, thai  the  cells  in  the  sort  parts  of  birds,  and  many  of 

the  cells  and  canals  of  their  bones,  communicating 

With  the  lungs,  and  always  containing  air,  never  in- 
flame >,iii  ii  tbese cells  are  exposed  in  an  unnatural 
w;i\,  the  stimulus  of  Imperfection  is  given,  these  ca- 
vities then  Inflame,  and  their  surfaces  either  form  ad- 
he  Ions  together,  01  produce  pus. — [Hunter.) 

When  the  interior  of  an  abscess  is  examined,  the 
cavity  w  In.  h  contained  the  matter  is  observed  to  be 

lined  wiiii  a  Bmooth,  membrane-like  substance,  which 

Is  "I  a  whitish  ash  colour,  and  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  coagulating  lymph.  This  membrane-like  iu- 
vestmenl  has  been  termed  the  sac  or  cyst  of  the  ab- 
scess, it  seems  In  general  to  adhere  by  a  vascular 
union  to  the  surrounding  cellular  membrane,  which  is 
Itself  likewise  denser  in  texture,  and  more  vascular 
than   in    the   natural    state  (Thomson's    Lectures,  p. 

31U  .  us  cells  being  dosed  by  coagulating  lymph, 
effused  in  consequence  of  thai  species  of  inflammation 
which  Mr.  Hunter  tei  oied  the  adhesive.  Thus,  by  the 
formation  of  a  cyst,  and  the  effusion  of  coagulating 
lymph  in  the  cellular  subBtance  around  the  abscess,  the 
collection  of  matter  is  bounded  and  cannot  become 
diffused,  as  u  otherwise  would  do  in  the  communi- 
cation cavities  OI  the  cellular  membrane,  like  the 
water  in  mdcina. 

Something  like  this  diffusion  of  pus  seems  tooccur 
In  erysipelas  phlegmonoides.  "But  in  this  case  (says 
Professor  Thomson),  the  vitality  of  greater  or  less  por- 
tions of  the  cellular  substance  is  destroyed  ;  the  dead- 
ened portions  are  converted  into  dirty,  whitish,  ash- 
ecloured  sloughs;  and  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
say  whether  any   part   of   the    pus   contained    in   the 

deadened  cellular  membrane  has  been  formed  in  the 

Cells  in  which  ii  is  contained,  or  has  been  absorbed  into 

these  cells,  after  being  separated  from  the  parietesof 

the  cavities  containing  the  sloughs  themselves."  — 
(Lectin ■<■.«,  See.  /'.  310.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  after  an  abscess  has  re- 
ceived a  membranous  lining  or  cyst,  the  secretion  of 
pus  is  continued  from  the  surface  of  the  latter  pan  en- 
tirely, as  well  as  whatever  degree  of  absorption  of  the 
same  fluid  happens  to  be  going  on.  In  fact,  the  cysts 
must  be  both  secreting  and  absorbing  surfaces.  The 
circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  of  this  point,  are 
the  frequent,  sudden,  or  gradual  removal  of  very  large 
manifest  collections  of  matter;  the  continual  changes 
occurring  In  the  quantity  and  consistence  of  the  pus; 
and  the  speedy  tilling  of  the  cavity  with  purulent  mat- 
ter again  alter  the  fust  contents  of  the  abscess  have 
been  discharged. 

Another  thing  which  is  yet  a  subject  of  controversy 
la,  whetbei  sniipiiiain.ii  ever  happens  unpreceded  by 
Inflammation  I  Professor  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh, 
believes,  thai  the  affirmative  opinion  on  this  point  was 
Brat  suggested  by  De  Baen, of  Vienna;  but  be  thinks 
that  much  of  the  difference  of  sentiment  in  this  matter 
has    proceeded   from   the  vague  "  notions  entertained 

with  regard  to  the  Bymptoms  which  necessarily  charac- 
terize the  state  of  inflammation,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  properties  by  which  pus  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  other  animal  fluids.  Accordingly,  in  almost  all 
the  examples  which  !>■•  Haen  baa  adduced  to  prove  the 
formation  of  pus,  without  the  previous  existence  of 
Inflammation,  he  has  himself  occasion  to  remark  the 
exudation  of  coagulating  lymph,  and  the  existence  of 
preternatural  adhesions;  phenomena,  which  we  now 
know  aie  produced  by  that  state  which  Mr.  Hunter 
baa  denominate  I  adhesive  inflammation."    13m  Dn 


Haen  uses  the  term  inflammation  to  express  that  state 
which  we  denominate  ulceration  or  ulcerative  absorp- 
tion; for  in  speaking  of  the  cases  of  suppuration 
which  he  has  adduced,  he  observes,  that  "  in  many  of 
them  no  previous  loss  or  consumption  of  substance 
could  be  perceived."  An  observation  similar  to  this 
was  made  about  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier,  by  Dr.  W. Hunter,  and  an  account  given  of  it 
in  the  second  vol.  of  the  London  Medical  Observations 
and  Inquiries. 

"Mr.  Hunter,  though  he  endeavours  to  establish  it  as 
an  invariable  fact,  that  no  suppuration  takes  place 
which  is  not  preceded  by  inflammation,  is  of  opinion, 
that  collections  of  what  he  terms  extraneous  matter, 
something  like  pus,  may  form  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  without  the  previous  existence  of  inflammation 
in  the  parts  in  which  it  is  formed  ;  and  accordingly  you 
will  find,  at  page  300  of  his  Treatise  on  inflammation, 
a  chapter  entitled  '  Of  Collections  of  Matter  without 
Inflammation.' " 

or  Thomson  doubts,  however,  "whether 
these  collections  of  matter,  said  to  be  formed  without 
inflammation,  would  not  have  been  more  properly  de- 
nominated scrofulous  abscesses  or  chronic  suppura- 
tions. I  am  disposed  to  believe  (says  he),  that  in 
whatever  texture  or  organ  of  the  body  scrofula  mani- 
fests itself,  there  inflammation  will  be  found  to  exist. 
The  phenomena,  it  is  true,  of  inflammation,  both  local 
and  constitutional,  are  modified  by  the  existence  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  always 
present  in  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  us  in  giving  to 
them  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  in  classing  most, 
if  not  all  local  scrofulous  affections,  among  inflaniuia 
tory  diseases.    When  the  indolent  swellings,  of  which 

Mr".  Hunter  speaks,  orcur  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  that  part  feels  warmer  than  usual,  as  may  be  felt  in 
white  swellings  of  the  joints.  The  swelling  also  is 
,  ithet  preceded  or  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
pain,  though,  when  the  affection  is  internal,  the  patient 
may  not  always  be  very  accurate  with  regard  to  the 
precise  state  of  this  pain.  When  cut  into,  the  par's 
also  affected  with  scrofulous  swellings  are  always  found 
more  vascular  than  usual;  in  short,  all  the  symptoms 
occur  by  which  the  state  of  inflammation  is  chaiac- 
terized."— (On  Inflammation,  p.  313,  314  )  In  another 
place  Dr. Thomson  admits,  that  the  matter  which  is 
formed  in  chronic  suppurations  does  not  always  accu- 
rately resemble  that  which  is  formed  in  acute  ab- 
scesses ;  yet  he  contends,  that  it  is  so  analogous  both  in 
its  physical  ami  ch<  mical  i  haractt  rs,  as  weil  as  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  produced,  that  he  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  he  called  pus  or  a  puri- 
fo.ni  fluid. — (P. 315.)  Sir  A.Cooper  also  inculcates 
the  common  doctrine,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is 
preceded  by  inflammation,  which,  lie  says,  in  healthy 
persons  is  active,  while  in  the  debilitated  and  scrofu- 
lous, it  is  often  very  slight,  and  the  pus  produced 
generally  less  perfect. 

So limes  there  is  even  such  a  change  of  action 

that  the  products  entirely  differ,  being  in  scrofulous 
abscesses  serous  and  curd  like,  or  even  chalky. — (Lec- 
tures, i$-c.  vol.  l,p.  120.) 

QUALITIES  OF  PUS. 

True  pus  has  certain  properties,  which,  when  taken 
singly,  may  belong  to  other  secretions,  but  which,  con- 
jointly, form  the  peculiar  character  of  this  fluid,  viz. 
globuies  swimming  in  a  fluid  which  is  coagulable  by  a 
solution  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  no  other 
animal  secretion  is,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  conse- 
quence of  inflammation.  This  fluid,  like  serum,  is 
coagulable  by  heat.  "  Pus  also  contains  abundance 
of  fibrin:  if  water  be  poured  upon  pus  until  the  solid 
part,  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  its  serum  and  globules,  numerous 
portions  of  fibrin  are  found  remaining,  and  although 
not  exactly  of  the  same  size,  yet  they  have  a  great 
uniformity  of  appearance.  Thus  pus  is  composed  of 
serum,  fibrin,  and  globules;  and  (says  Sir  A.Cooper) 
if  I  were  to  hazard  a  theory  upon  this  subject,  I  should 
say  that  pus  was  composed  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  blood,  slightly  changed  in  their  character  by  inflam- 
mation."— (Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  121.) 

The  colour  and  the  consistence  of  pus  are  the  two 
qualities  which  first  attract  the  notice  of  every  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  colour  arises  from  the 
largest  portion  of  this  fluid  being  composed  of  vety 
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small  round  bodies,  much  resembling  the  globules  of 
cream.  The  fluid  in  which  the  globules  of  pus 
swim,  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  Cor  it  coagulates  with  heat  like  the  latter  fluid. 
Pus  is  also  probably  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulating  lymph;  as  it  partly  coagulates  alter  it  is 
secreted.  However,  the  fluid  part  of  pus  is  found  to 
have  properties  which  serum  iias  not.  There  being  a 
similarity  between  pus  and  milk,  experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  fluid  of  pus  could 
be  coagulated  with  the  gastric  juice  of  animals:  but 
no  coagulation  could  be  effected  in  this  manner;  a  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  ammonia  made  the  fluid  part  of 
pus  coagulate  ;  but  not  any  other  secretion  or  natural 
fluid ;  and  hence  it  was  concluded,  that  whenever 
globules  were  found  swimming  in  a  fluid  coagulable  by 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  matter  was  to  be  considered 
as  pus. 

The  proportion  which  the  white  globules  bear  to 
the  other  parts  of  pus,  depends  on  the  health  of  the 
pans  producing  the  discharge.  When  the  globules  are 
very  abundant,  the  matter  is  thicker  and  whiter,  and  is 
called  healthy  pus  ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
solids  which  produced  it  are  in  good  health  ;  for  these 
appearances  in  the  matter  are  no  more  than  the  result 
of  certain  salutary  processes  going  on  in  the  solids, 
the  effect  of  which  processes  is  to  produce  the  disposi- 
tion on  which  both  suppuration  and  granulation  de- 
pend.— {Hunter.) 

Pus  is  specifically  heavier  than  water,  and  is  probably 
about  as  heavy  as  blood. 

Besides  the  above  properties,  pus  has  a  sweetish, 
mawkish  taste,  very  different  from  that  of  most  other 
secretions  ;  and  the  same  taste  takes  place,  whether  it 
is  pus  from  a  sore,  or  an  irritated  inflamed  surface. 

Pus  has  a  smell  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  itself; 
but  this  differs  in  different  cases.  Some  diseases,  it  is 
said,  may  be  known  by  the  smell,  as,  for  instance,  a 
gonorrhoea. 

Pus  sinks  in  water;  mucus  floats.  Pus  communi- 
cates to  water  a  uniformly  troubled  white  colour; 
mucus  gives  the  appearance  of  stringy  portions  floating 
in  it.  Mucus  is  said  to  be  more  readily  dissolved  by- 
sulphuric  acid  than  pus  is.  It  has  also  been  asserted, 
that  if  water  be  added  to  such  solutions,  the  pus  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  while  the  mucus, 
instead  of  being  completely  precipitated,  forms  swim- 
ming flakes.  A  solution  of  caustic  alkali  dissolves 
both  pus  and  mucus  ;  but  when  water  is  added,  pus  is 
said  to  become  separated,  but  not  mucus. 

Though  solutions  in  chemical  menstrua  and  precipi- 
tations have  been  thought  a  test  of  the  distinction 
between  these  two  fluids,  yet  the  method  has  been 
thought  absurd  aud  unphilosophical.  It  has  been  con- 
ceived that  all  animal  substances  whatever,  when  in 
solution  either  in  acids  or  alkalies,  would  be  in  the 
same  state,  and,  therefore,  that  the  precipitation  would 
be  the  same  in  all.  Calcareous  earth,  when  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  is  in  that  acid  in  the  same  state, 
whether  it  has  been  dissolved  from  chalk,  limestone, 
marble,  or  calcareous  spar ;  and  precipitations  from  all 
are  the  same.  Hence,  the  experiments  were  made  on 
organic  animal  matter,  such  as  muscle,  tendon,  carti- 
lage, liver,  and  brain  ;  and  on  inorganic,  such  as  pus  and 
the  while  of  an  egg.  All  these  substances  were  dis- 
solved in  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  potassa. 
Each  precipitation  was  examined  with  such  magnifiers 
as  plainly  showed  the  forms  of  the  precipitates,  all 
which  appeared  to  be  flaky  substances.  The  preci- 
pitate by  ammonia  had  exactly  the  same  appearance. 
The  same  appearances  were  seen,  when  the  above 
kinds  of  animal  matter  were  dissolved  by  caustic  po- 
tassa, and  precipitated  with  the  muriatic  acid.  A  flaky 
substance,  void  of  any  regular  form,  composed  each 
precipitate. — (Hunter.)  For  additional  observations  on 
the  tests  of  pus,  and  an  account  of  those  suggested  by 
Dr.  Young  and  Grasmeyer,  see  the  First  l.ints  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  last  edition. 

Pus  does  not  irritate  the  particular  surface  which  se- 
cretes it,  though  it  may  be  very  irritating  to  any  other. 
Hence,  no  suppurating  surface  of  any  specific  kind 
can  he  kept  up  by  its  own  matter:  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  no  sore  of  a  specific  quality,  or  producing 
matter  of  an  irritating  kind,  could  ever  have  been 
healed.  This  is  similar  to  every  other  secretion  of 
stimulating  fluids,  as  the  bile,  tears,  &c.  which  fluids 
do  not  stimulate  their  own  glands  or  ducts,  but  are 


capable  of  stimulating  any  other  part  of  the  body.-  . 
(Hunter.) 

Whenever  a  real  disease  attacks  either  the  suppu- 
rating surface,  or  the  constitution,  the  production  of 
true  pus  ceases,  and  the  fluid  becomes  changed  in  some 
measure,  in  proportion  to  these  morbid  alterations,  In 
general,  it  becomes  felid,  thinner,  and  more  transpa- 
rent, and  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  the  blood,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  other  secretions  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Sanies  is  the  term  usually  applied  by 
surgeons  to  pus  in  this  degenerated  slate.  This  un- 
healthy sort  of  matter  has  more  of  the  serum,  and  fre- 
quently more  of  the  coagulating  lymph  in  it,  and  less 
of  the  combination,  which  renders  it  coagulable  by  u 
solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  has  also  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  extraneous  parts  of  the  blood,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  such  as  sails  ;  and  it  has  a  greater 
tendency  than  true  pus  to  become  putrid.  Such  un- 
healthy matter  may  even  be  irritating  to  the  surface 
which  produces  it. 

The  secretion  of  matter  is  often  suspended  in  fevers  : 
while  the  constitution  is  thus  disturbed,  a  sore  will  fre- 
quently appear  almost  dried  up  ;  but  on  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever,  its  surface  will  again  secrete  pus  in  abun- 
dance. This  is  a  fact  which  every  young  dresser  must 
have  noticed.  A  similar  check  to  the  secretion  of  pus 
is  also  produced  when  a  sore,  or  the  parts  immediately 
around  it,  are  attacked  by  fresh  inflammation.  The 
diminished  quantity  of  pus  is  likewise  changed  in  its 
qualities,  as  it  becomes  a  thin  ichor,  or  a  red  fluid, 
composed  of  serum  and  red  particles. — (See^J.  Cooper' t 
Lectures,  p.  123,  vol.  1.) 

The  discharge,  when  of  an  irritating  sort,  is  more 
stimulating  to  the  adjoining  parts  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  than  to  ils  own  secreting  surface.  In  this 
manner  it  frequently  produces  excoriation  of  the  skin 
and  ulceration.  Thus  the  tears  exconale  the  skin  of 
the  cheek,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  salts  which 
they  contain.  From  this  effect,  matter  has  been  called 
corrosive,  a  quality  which  it  has  not;  the  only  property 
which  it  possesses  being  that  of  irritating  the  parts 
which  it  touches  so  as  to  cause  their  absorption. — 
(Hunter.) 

When  the  vessels  thus  lose  the  power  of  producing 
good  pus,  they  also  lose  more  or  less  the  power  of  form- 
ing granulations.  This  may  depend  on  some  devia- 
tion from  the  due  structure  and  action  which  such 
vessels  should  possess,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  these  two  operations. 

Pus,  from  several  circumstances,  would  appear  in 
general  to  have  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefaction  than 
the  natural  juices  have;  but,  perhaps,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  pure  pus,  which,  when  first  discharged  from 
an  abscess,  is  commonly  perfectly  sweet.  There  are, 
however,  some  exceptions  to  this  ;  but  these  depend  on 
circumstances  entirely  foreign  to  the  nature  of  pus 
itself.  Thus,  if  the  abscess  has  any  communication 
with  the  air  while  the  matter  is  confined  in  it;  or  if 
the  collection  has  been  so  near  the  colon,  or  rectum,  as 
to  have  been  infected  by  the  feces,  then  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  matter  should  become  putrid.  When 
blood  is  blended  with  pus;  when  sloughs  are  mixed 
wilh  it ;  when  the  parts  forming  the  seat  of  the  abscess 
are  in  a  gangrenous  stale  from  an  erysipelatous  affec- 
tion, the  matter  has  a  greater  tendency  to  putrefy  than 
the  pure  pus  discharged  from  sound  abscisses  or  heal- 
ing sores.  Pure  matter,  though  easily  rendered  suscep- 
tible of  change  by  extraneous  additions,  is  in  its  own 
nature  tolerably  uniform  and  immutable.  It  appears  so 
unchangeable,  that  we  find  it  retained  in  an  abscess 
for  weeks,  without  having  undergone  any  alteration. 
These  qualities,  however,  only  belong  to  perfect  pus. 
If  a  healthy  sore  inflames,  the  matter  now  produced 
from  it,  though  unmixed  with  extravasated  blood,  or 
dead  solids,  becomes  much  sooner  putrid,  and  much 
more  irritating  than  the  discharge  formed  before  this 
alteration  of  the  ulcer. — (Hunter.) 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  stated,  that  matter 
frequently  remains  unchanged  in  abscesses  for  weeks. 
This  expression  of  Hunter's  is  not  stiictly  correct ;  for 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  cavities  of 
abscesses  are  always  absorbing,  as  well  as  secreting 
ones  ;  consequently,  there  must  be  a  continual  muta- 
tion going  on  in  the  contained  matter. 

When  there  are  diseased  bones,  or  other  extraneous 
bodies,  exciting  irritation,  sometimes  even  in  sc  great  a 
degree  as  to  make  the  vessels  bleed,  and  often  wound 
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them,  the  matter  is  always  found  to  be  very  offensive. 
"<il  the  discharge  is  one  mark  ot  a  diseased 
bone. 

charge  of  an  unhealthy  fore  blackens  silver 
probe*  and  preparation*  of  lead.  This  effect  I*  im- 
puted, by  in.  Crawford,  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

rated   in   the   matter. — (Phil.   Trans,  vol.  80, 

year  J7'J0,  ji.  '.ir.'i.)    Farther  interesting  observations  on 
the  nature  of  pus  may  be  found  in  an  Essay  on  the  Dif- 
•  i«  i  in  Pus  and  .Mucus,  by  Dr.  Darwin,  jun. ; 
also  in  Dr.  O.  Pearson'!  Taper  ill  I'liilos.  Trans.  1811. 

use  or  pus. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  to  carry  off  humours  from 
the  constitution.  .Suppuration  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  constitutional  disease  changed  into  a  local  one, 
which  constitutional  malad]  is  discharged,  or  thrown 
out  of  the  body,  either  in  the  form  of  pus  or  together 
with  this  fluid.  Critical  abscesses  have  been  thought 
to  In:  cases  ot'  i In.-  soil.  Suppuration  has  also  been 
Imagined  to  carry  off  local  complaints  from  other  parts 

ol  the  body,  on  the  old  principle  of  derivation  or  re- 
vulsion, por  this  reason  sores  or  issues  are  often 
made  in  sound  parts  before  other  sores  are  dried  up. 
Suppuration  is  sometime*  excited  With  a  view  of 
making  parts,  such  as  indurated  swellings,  dissolve 
inn.  pus  ,  Inn  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  no  dis- 
solution of  the  solids  is  concerned  in  the  production 
of  pus. 

A  secretion  of  pus  is  looked  upon  as  a  general  pre- 
vention of  many  or  of  all  the  causes  of  disease.     Hence, 

is. u.s  are  made  to  keep  off  universal  as  well  as  local 

diseases.    However,  the  use  of  pus  is  pel  haps  unknown  ; 

(hi  ii  i>  formed  most  perfectly  &om  healthy  sores,  and 

in  healthy  constitutions  ;  and  large  discharges  from 
parts  not  very  essential  to  life  produce  very  little 
change  In  the  constitution,  and  as  little  upon  being 
healed  up,  whatever  some  may  suppose  to  the  contrary. 
—(Hunter.) 

This  is  certainly  the  case  with  many  old  ulcers,  the 
suppuration  from  which  seems  to  have  little  or  no- ef- 
fect in  impairing  the  health.  Nor  is  there  any  /eal 
reason  to  lie  afraid  of  healing  such  ulcers,  when  possi- 
ble, I.  si  a  worse  disease  should  follow  from  the  slop- 
page  of  a  discharge  to  which  the  system  is  supposed  to 
lie  so  habituated  that  the  continuance  of  it  must  be  es 
sential  to  health. 

Every  one  knows  that  when  there  is  no  interference 
of  art,  that  is,  when  the  surface  of  a  sore  is  left  unco- 
vered, the  thin  part  of  the  matter  evaporates,  and  the 
thick  part  dries  and  forms  a  scab.  Nature,  therefore, 
seems  to  have  designed,  that  one  use  of  pus  should  he 
to  make  a  cover,  or  protection  for  ulcerated  surfaces. 
Hut  1  cannot  agree  with  what  has  been  asserted  (Hun- 
ter), that  the  natural  healing  of  a  sore  under  a  scab 
takes  place  more  quickly  than  when  surgical  dressings 
are  employed. 

On  ulcers,  as  would  appear  from  modern  microscopi- 
cal observations,  "  the  coagulated  pus  is  rendered  tubu- 
lar by  the  extrication  of  its  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  these 
tubes,  or  canals,  are  immediately  filled  with  red  blood, 
and  thus  connected  with  the  circulation."  If  this 
point  were  established,  Sir  Everard  Home  conceives, 
that  there  would  then  be  little  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  mi.  cei  ding  changes,  by  means  of  which  the  coagu- 
lated pus  afterward  becomes  organized. — (On  the 
Conversion  of  Pus  into  Granulations  or  new  Flesh,  in 
Phil.  Trans,  vol.  109,  ;>.  109,  Land.  1819.)  These  state- 
ments are  curious,  and  ought  to  have  been  noticed  in 
the  article  Granulations,  to  which  they  more  immedi- 
ately relate.  1  do  not  Imagine,  however,  that  na- 
ture will  let  us  liace  much  farther  the  secrets  here  re- 
ferred to. 

Among  the  secondary  uses  of  suppuration  maybe 
mentioned, opening  a  communication  between  a  disease 
and  the  external  surface  of  the  body;  forming  a  pas- 
sage for  the  exit  of  extraneous  bodies,  &c. 

TREATMENT   WHEN   SUPPURATION  MUST  TAKE   PLACB. 

In  case*  of  Inflammation,  arising  from  accident,  but 
so  circumstanced  that  we  know  suppuration  cannot  be 
prevented,  the  indication  is  to  moderate  the  Inflamma- 
tion, Which,  if  the  powers  are  great,  and  the  injury 
d.nie  considerable,  win  probably  he  very  violent.  If 
the  constitution  should  also  be  much  affected,  certain 

gcncial  means  are  proper,  such  as  bleeding,  purging, 
and  nauseating  medicines.     While  the  constitution  is. 


severely  disturbed,  suppuration  cannot  take  place  in  the 
most  favourable  manner.  In  these  cases,  also,  such 
medicines  as  produce  a  gentle  perspiration  greatly  re- 
lieve the  patient :  for  instance,  the  pulv.  ipecac,  comp. ; 
antimonials;  liq.  amnion,  acel. ;  saline  draughts,  iic. 
Opiates  may  produce  a  temporary  diminution  of  action; 
but  they  do  not  always  have  this  desirable  effect,  and 
in  some  constitutions  they  increase  the  general  irritabi- 
lity of  the  system,  and  seriously  aggravate  the  inflaiu 
inatorv  action. 

The  applications  to  inflammations  which  are  to  sup- 
purate and  form  an  abscess  commonly  used  are,  poul- 
tices and  fomentations.  These,  however,  appear  to 
be  applied  without  much  critical  exactness  or  discri- 
mination; for  they  are  applied  before  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  and  w  ben  this  event  is  not  desired ;  and 
they  are  also  applied  after  suppuration  has  taken 
place.  With  respect  to  suppuration  itself,  abstracted 
from  all  other  considerations,  the  indication  cannot  be 
the  same  in  every  state ;  but  if  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions are  found  to  be  of  real  service  in  the  two  stages 
of  the  disease,  there  must  be  something  common  to 
both  for  which  they  are  of  service,  independently  of 
simple  suppuration.  Poultices  are  useful  when  the 
inflammation  attacks  the  skin,  either  in  the  first  in- 
stance, or  after  an  abscess  has  approached  so  near  the 
skin  that  this  becomes  secondarily  affected.  This  benefit 
appears  to  arise  from  the  skin  being  keptsoft  and  moist. 
Such  is  the  use  of  a  poultice  in  inflammation,  either 
before  or  after  suppuration,  until  the  abscess  is 
opened.  But  when  poultices  and  fomentations  are 
applied  to  inflamed  parts,  in  which  we  wish  to  avoid 
suppuration,  reason  and  principle  will  not  justify  the 
practice,  though  such  applications  may  be  proclaimed 
by  experience  to  be  very  proper. — (Hunter.) 

TREATMENT  AFTER   SUPPURATION  HAS  TAKEN  PLACB. 

When  suppuration  cannot  be  stopped  or  resolved,  it 
is  in  general  to  be  promoted. 

How  far  suppuration  can  be  usefully  promoted  by 
medicines  or  applications  is  questionable;  but  at- 
tempts are  generally  made,  and  for  this  purpose  sup- 
purating cataplasms  and  plasters,  composed  of  the 
warn  gums,  seeds,  &c.  were  formerly  much  recom- 
menced. Mr.  Hunter  doubted  whether  such  applica- 
tions had  any  considerable  effect  in  the  way  intended; 
for  if  they  were  put  on  a  sore,  they  would  hardly  in 
crease  the  discharge  from  it,  and  perhaps  even  dimi- 
nish it.  However,  in  many  cases  in  which  the  parta 
are  Indolent  and  hardly  admit  of  true  inflammation,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  perfect  suppuration  cannot 
take  place,  stimulating  the  skin  brings  on  a  more  sa- 
lutary, and,  of  course,  a  quicker  inflammation.  Thus 
the  antimonial  ointment  and  blistering  the  skin  over 
chronic  swellings  and  abscesses,  are  sometimes  in- 
dicated. 

These  applications  have  been  found,  however,  to 
bring  the  matter  more  quickly  to  the  skin,  even  in 
the  most  rapid  suppurations.  Tliis  effect  ha3  been 
mistaken  for  an  increased  formation  of  pus;  but  this 
consequence  can  only  follow  in  cases  in  which  the 
inner  surface  of  the  abscess  is  witln'n  the  influence  of 
the  skin.  The  accelerated  progress  of  the  matter  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  arises  from  another  cause,  viz. 
the  promotion  of  ulceration  in  the  parts,  between  the 
collection  of  matter  and  the  cuticle. 

Emollient  poultices  are  commonly  applied  to  in- 
flamed parts,  when  suppuration  is  known  to  have 
taken  place.  These  can  have  no  effect  upon  suppura- 
tion, except  that  of  lessening  the  inflammation,  or 
rather,  making  theskin  more  easy.  The  inflammation 
must  have  reached  the  skin  before  poultices  can  have 
much  effect,  for  they  can  only  affect  that  part.  The 
ease  of  the  patient,  however,  should  be  considered,  and 
we  find  thai  fomentations  and  poultices  are  often  bene- 
ficial in  this  way.  By  keeping  the  cuticle  moist  and 
warm,  the  sensitive  operations  of  the  nerves  of  the 
parts  are  soothed.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  inflamed 
skin  is  allowed  to  dry,  the  inflammation  is  increased  ; 
and  as  suppuration  is  probably  not  checked  by  the  above 
treatment,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  practice.  As  warmth 
excites  action,  the  fomentation  should  be  as  warm 
as  the  patient  can  bear  without  inconvenience.— 
(Hunter.) 

"The  local  treatment  in  phlegmonous  abscesses  (as 
Professor  Thomson  observes]  la  still  more  simple  than 
that  by  which  we  endeavour  to  procure  resolution.    It 
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consists  almost  solely  in  the  application  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  and  moisture  to  the  inflamed  pan, 
either  by  means  of  fomentations  or  poultices.  The 
manner  in  which  these  means  act  in  promoting  suppu- 
ration is  unknown.  Independently  of  then  tempera- 
ture, it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  fomentations  and 
poultices  have  any  power  of  promoting  suppuration  in 
the  parts  to  Which  they  are  applied.  They  keep  the 
cuticle  moist  and  warm,  they  promote  perspiration, 
they  BOOth  and  allay  pain  in  many  inflammations, 
and  these  are  probably  the  only  immediate  eft'ects 
which  they  produce.  The  rest  is  the  work  of  nature. 
In  suppurations  attended  by  very  severe  pain,  the  use 
of  warm  fomentations  is  often  found  to  afford  sin 
gular  relief;  not  only  by  their  effect  in  easing  pain, 
but  also  by  their  seeming  to  shorten  the  duration  of 
the  suppurative  stage.  In  the  cases  of  suppuration  in 
which  they  give  relief,  they  should  be  repeated  every 
fo  ur  or  six  hours.  The  most  common  way  of  employ- 
ing them  is  by  wringing  linen  or  woollen  cloths  out  of 
warm  water,  and  applying  these  to  the  inflamed  part, 
of  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
can  bear.  Decoctions  of  herbs  were  formerly  much 
employed  in  the  way  of  embrocation,  and  were  then 
and  are  still,  by  many  practitioners,  supposed  to  possess 
peculiar  virtues  in  promoting  suppuration.  Whether 
embrocations  with  the  narcotic  herbs  might  not  in 
some  cases  be  beneficial,  by  producing  a  sedative  effect 
in  allaying  pain,  I  am  unable  to  say,  though  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  even  they  act  chiefly  by  their 
warmth  and  moisture.  In  cases  where  you  find  it 
necessary  to  use  an  embrocation  with  herbs,  the  flow- 
ers of  chamomile  may  in  general  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  leaves  or  flowers  of  aimost  every  other  plant. 
These  flowers  readily  imbibe  and  retain  moisture. 
They  are,  when  moist,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  can 
be  easily  moulded  to  the  figure  of  the  parts  to  which 
they  are  applied."— (Thomson's  lectures,  p.  333.) 
Oatmeal,  crum  of  bread,  and  especially  linseed  meal, 
are  the  ingredients  mostly  preferred  in  this  coutitry  for 
emollient  poultices.  When  bread  is  used,  it  is  gene- 
rally boiled  in  milk.  The  observations,  however, 
which  have  been  offered  on  poultices  in  another  place, 
are  here  equally  applicable. — (See  Inflammation.) 

OF  THE   TIME    WHEN  ABSCESSES   SHOULD   BE   OPENED. 

As  abscesses,  wherever  formed,  must  increase  that 
part  of  the  cavity  which  is  next,  to  the  skin  more 
quickly  than  the  bottom,  they  must  become,  in  some 
degree,  tapering  towards  the  latter  part,  with  their 
greatest  breadth  immediately  under  the  skin.  This 
shape  of  an  abscess,  when  allowed  to  take  place,  is  fa- 
vourable to  its  healing,  for  it  puts  the  bottom,  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  more  upon  a  footing  with  the 
mouth  of  the  abscess  than  it  otherwise  could  be.  As 
the  bottom  or  part  where  the  abscess  began  is  more  or 
less  in  a  diseased  state,  and  as  the  parts  between  the 
seat  of  the  abscess  and  the  external  surface  are  sound 
parts,  having  only  allowed  a  passage  for  the  pus,  they 
of  course  have  a  stronger  disposition  to  heal  than  the 
bottom  has. 

To  keep  the  mouth  of  an  abscess  from  healing  be- 
fore its  bottom,  the  collection  of  matter  should  be  al- 
lowed to  break  of  itself;  for,  although  abscesses  in 
general  only  open  by  a  small  orifice,  more  especially 
when  sound,  yet  in  such  cases  the  skin  over  the  gene- 
ral cavity  of  the  matter  is  so  thinned,  that  it  has  very 
little  tendency  to  heal,  and  often  ulcerates  and  makes 
a  free  opening.  If  the  latter  event  should  not  sponta- 
neously occur,  it  may  now  be  more  easily  obtained  by 
the  interference  of  the  surgeon. 

Abscesses  which  are  the  most  disposed  to  heal  fa- 
vourably, are  the  quickest  in  their  progress  to  the  skin, 
and  the  matter  comes  to  the  surface  almost  at  a 
point  ;  the  swelling  is  not  so  conical  as  in  other  cases  ; 
and  when  it  bursts,  the  orifice  is  exceedingly  small. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  an  indolence  in  the 
progress  of  the  abscess,  the  collection  spreads  more,  or 
distends  the  surrounding  parts  in  a  greater  degree,  in 
consequence  of  their  not  being  so  firmly  united  by  in- 
flammation in  the  one  as  they  are  in  the  other  instance ; 
nor  will  ulceration  so  readily  take  the  lead,  and  the 
matter  will  come  to  the  skin  by  a  broad  surface,  so  as 
to  thin  a  large  portion  of  the  cutis. — ( Hunter.) 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  axiom,  that  all 
phlegmonous  abscesses  should  be  allowed  to  break,  and 
not  be  opened  by  the  surgeon.    When  punctured  un- 


necessarily or  prematurely,  they  never  heal  ho  favour- 
ably as  when  left  to  themselves. 

Particular  cases,  however,  should  be  opened  as  soon 
as  [be  existence  of  matter  Is  ascertained.  Absceini 
should  only  be  allowed  to  burst  ol  themselves,  when 
the  confinement  of  the  matter  rim  do  no  mischief. 
Abscesses  in  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  under  the  Cra- 
nium, mar  the  eye,  or  in  joints,  should  be  mostly 
opened  very  soon.  When  suppuration  takes  place  be- 
neath ligamentous'  expansions  or  aponeuroses,  which 
invariably  retard  the  progress  of  the  matter  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  an  early  opening  should  be  made.  If 
this  be  not  done,  the  matter  spreads  In  a  great  extent, 
separating  such  ligamentous  expansions  from  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  muscles  from  each  other,  and  as  the  pus 
cannot  get  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the 
disorder  is  of  course  increased.  When  matter  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  liable  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  chest 
or  abdomen,  or  into  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the 
joints,  it  is  highly  proper  to  prevent  this  extension 
of  mischief,  by  making  a  timely  opening  into  the 
abscess. 

"  Those  abscesses  ought  to  be  opened  early  (says 
Professor  Thomson)  that  are  situated  in  parts  through 
which  the  matter  is  liable  to  become  widely  diffused. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  abscesses  that  .ire 
situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  or  in  the  cavity 
of  the  axilla,  or  by  the  side  of  the  rectum.  When 
matter  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  if  it  does 
not  speedily  obtain  an  external  outlet,  it  is  very  liable 
to  pass  up  towards  the  clavicle  in  the  course  of  the 
axillary  plexus  of  nerves  and  vessels,  or  forwards  un- 
der the  pectoral  muscle.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  axil- 
lary abscess  take  both  of  these  directions  at  the  same 
time,  forming  one  of  the  most  painful  and  difficult 
cases  to  treat  which  occurs  in  the  management  of  ab- 
scesses." Dr.  Thomson  also  considers  an  early  open- 
ing proper  and  necessary,  when  the  matter  is  lodged, 
as  in  some  cases  of  whitlow,  in  the  sheaths  of  the  ten- 
dons; when  matter  is  formed  under  the  periosteum; 
when  it  collects  under  fascia:  or  in  U  e  vicinity  of  laige 
arteries,  joints,  or  the  greater  canities  of  the  body  -r 
and  also  when  the  abscess  is  deep-seated. — (See  Thom- 
son's Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  336 — 33fi.) 

With  respect  to  making  an  early  opening  into  ab- 
scesses situated  near  large  arteries,  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  danger  of  the  artery  ulcerating  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nearness  of  the  pus  really  exists.  There- 
fore, some  doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertained  of 
the  soundness  of  Professor  Thomson's  advice  in  litis 
particular  case,  as  the  general  rule  of  opening  abscesses 
near  large  blood  vessels  in  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, would  be  objectionable  on  the  ground  of  the  prac- 
tice exposing  the  vessels  themselves  to  injury.  Indeed, 
this  well-informed  writer  distinctly  mentions,  in  con- 
sidering the  subject  in  question,  that  the  arteries  are 
not  very  susceptible  of  ulcerative  absorption.— (P.  337.) 

OF  THE  PLACE   WHERE   THE   OPENING    SHOULD 
BE    MADE. 

If  a  free  opening  is  not  required,  or  making  one  is 
not  practicable,  it  is  at  least  proper  to  make  whatever 
opening  can  be  made  in  a  depending  situation.  By 
this  means  the  matter  will  more  readily  escape,  and  all 
pressure  arising  from  the  confinement  or  lodgement  of 
pus  will  be  prevented.  A  very  small  degree  of  pres- 
sure on  that  side  of  the  abscess  which  is  next  to  the 
skin  may  produce  ulceration  there  :  and  although  stir  h 
pressure  might  not,  in  many  cases,  be  so  great  as  to 
produce  ulceration  at  the  bottom  of  the  abscess,  yet  it 
might  be  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  granulations 
from  forming  on  that  side,  and  thereby  retard  the 
cure,  as  no  union  could  take  place  but  by  means  of 
granulations.  The  pressure  is  always  most,  and  re- 
tards the  formation  of  granulations  in  the  greatest  de- 
gree, at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  abscess.  Hence, 
if  no  opening  be  made  in  this  situation,  the  upper 
part  of  the  abscess  readily  heals  to  a  small  point, 
which  becomes  a  fistula. 

When  circumstances  forbid  making  an  opening  at 
the  most  depending  partof  an  abscess,  perhaps  nothing 
more  can  be  done,  than  to  evacuate  the  matter  as  often 
as  necessary,  and  gently  to  compress  the  sides  of  the 
abscess  together,  if  the  situation  of  the  case  admit  of 
the  practice. 

But  abscesses  are  not  always  to  bs  opened  at  the 
most  depending  part.    The  distance  between  the  mat- 
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ter  and  the  skin  at  this  part  is  the  common  reason 

u u : 1 1 1 1 - 1  the  method.    It  an  abacew  is  rather  deeply  si- 

ii  i  Mm- 111  a  |ilace  w  Inch  is  higher  than  where 

'iion  Ilea,  it  it  proper  to  make  the  opening 

cat  eminence,  or,  aa  it  la  termed,  tbevosnt- 

I,,.-,  appears.    Thus,  il  hould  form  in  the 

centred  the  breast,  and  point  at  the  uppermost  part, 
which  is  often  the  case,  n  would  be  improper  to  cut 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  mamma,  in  order  to 
make  a  pa  Bage  foi  thi  inaltei  in  thai  direction,    n  an 

ild  form  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  it 

would  be  wrong  to  make  an  opening  through  the  sole 
oi  the  fool  to  gel  at  ihe  most  depending  pan  of  the  ab- 
scess ,  lor  Iji  sides  cutting  such  a  depth  of  sound  parts, 
i  niaiiy  useful  ones  Would  be  destroyed. 

Winn  tin:  abscess  does  not  point  in  a  depending  si- 
tuation, as  in  the  instances  just  cited,  since  the  place 
where  the  matter  threatens  to  open  a  passage  is  likely 
to  he  the  future  opening,  and  this  situation  is  disad van- 
to  the  healing  ol  me  deep  part  of  the  abscess, 
let  the  collection  of  matter  first 
If,  anil  then  dilate  tht  opening  as  freely  as 
ii  v.    Hy  allowing  abscesses  10  burst  spontane- 
ously, the  opening  is   not  SO  apt  to  heal  as  if  made 
In   .hi.  ami,  ilieieloic,  is  better  in  such  situations. — 
rr.) 

In  mosi  cases,  ii  is  more  advantageous  even  to  cut 
through  a  certain  thickness  of  pans,  lor  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  depending  op.  ning,  than  to  make  an  open- 
ing »  la  ie  the  pointing  appears,  that  is,  u  hen'  the  parts 
are  thinnest,  and  ihe  matter  Dearest  the  surface.  This 
remark  is  bighlj  worthy  of  remembrance,  when  there 
il  no  doubt  oi  the  existence  of  matter  at  the  depending 
place,  anil  when  Ihe  parts  to  he  di\  ideil  are  noi  impor- 
tant ones.  Collections  of  matter  beneath  the  fas- 
cial of  the  forearm  and  thigh  particularly  demand  at- 
tention to  ibis  direction,  as  ihey  commonly  point  where 
those  ligamentous  expansions  are  thinnest,  not  where 
the  matter  can  inosl  readily  escape. 

Abscesses  in  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  abdominis 
should  also  he  opened  in  a  low  situation. 

DIFFERENT    METHODS   OF   OrENING   ABSCESSES. 

All  abscesses  will  naturally  burs)  of  themselves,  un- 
ii->  ihe  mat  let  lie  absorbed,  ami  in  general,  they  ought 
io  he  allowed  to  take  this  course.    There  are,  however, 

a-  I  have  already  explained,  particular  circumstances 

which  require  an  early  opening;  but,  when  the  skin 
ovei  tl  very  thin,  it  is  not  of  so  much  cob- 

eequence  whether  ihe  ease  he  permitted  to  hurst  of  it- 

Belf.  or  it  he  opened  hy  the  suigeon. 

When  abscesses  are  large,  h  is  generally  necessary  to 
open  them  by  art,  whether  they  have  burst  of  them- 
selves or  not,  ioi  the  natural  opening  will  seldom  be 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  a  cure;  and  although 
ii  may  he  sufficient  for  ihe  free  discharge  of  the  matter, 
yet  these  absi  esses  w  ill  heal  much  more  readily  when 
a  free  Opening  is  made  ;  for  ihe  thin  skin  over  the  ca- 
vity granulates  bul  indifferently,  and  therefore  unites 

hul  slowly  With  the  parts  underneath. — (Hunter.) 
A  hM  i  ssea  may  he  opened  either  by  an  incision,  or  by 

making  an  eschar  with  caustic.  To  the  latter  plan,  bow- 
many  mce  sining  objections:  the  use  of  caustic 

is  not  usually  alien, led  With  any  advantage  which  may 
noi  he  obtained  by  a  simple  incision  ;  upon  a  lender  in- 
flamed pan  it  nives  much  more  pain  ;  it  is  more  slow  in 
Its  effects;  and  the  surgeon  can  never  direct  the  ope- 
ration of  the  caustic  so  .u  i  in  ao  i\  aa  to  destroy  exactly 
the  parts  which  In  w  i>hes,  and  no  more.  If  the  eschar 
he  noi  made  deep  enough,  Ihe  lancet  must,  after  all,  he 

used.  Caustic  also  leaves,  after  us  application,  a  dis 
agreeable  scar,  a  consideration  of  some  importance  in 

opt  n  about  the  female  neck  or  face.     To 

these  numero  is  objections  we  have  to  add,  that  the  es- 
chai  is  very  frequently  ten  or  twelve  tedious  days  in 
becoming  detachi  d. 

When  there  is  a  redundance  of  skin,  or  when  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  it  thinned,  however,  an  opening  made 

wnh  caustic  will  answer,  perhaps,  aa  well  aa  an  inci- 
sion.     The  application  of  caustic  may  also  sometimes 
>.  antageousiy  resorted  to  when  there  is  a  good  deal 

ol'  indolent  hardness  around  a  small  absr. 

The  calx  cum  potassa,  or  the  potassa  alone,  is  the 
beat  caustic  for  opening  abscesses,    The  pan  istirstto 
be  covered  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  has 
a  portion  cut  out  exactly  of  the  same  figure  at 
as  the  opening  intended  to  be  made  in  the  abscess. 


The  best  way  of  making  the  eschar  is  to  dip  the  end  of 
the  caustic  in  water,  and  to  rub  it  on  the  part  till  the 
skin  becomes  hi  own.  The  active  substance  is  then  to 
he  immediately  washed  oil'  with  some  wet  tow,  the 
plaster  is  to  be  removed,  and  an  emollient  poultice  ap- 
plied. 

In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  heller  to  use  the  lancet,  or 
double-edged  bistouiy.  Either  of  these  instruments 
opens  the  absciss  at  once,  and  with  less  pain  than  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  caustic;  it  occasions  no  loss  of 
substance,  consequently  a  smaller  cicauix;  and  by 
using  il  the  opening  may  be  made  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction,  and  of  the  exact  size  required. 

DRESSINGS   AFTER   OPENING  ABSCESSES. 

When  an  abscess  has  hurst  of  itself,  and  it  is  unne 
cessary  to  enlarge  the  opening,  the  only  thing  lequisite 
is  to  keep  the  surrounding  parts  clean.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  same  kind  of  poultice  which  was  before 
used  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  practice  as  any  ;  and  when 
the  tenderness  arising  from  the  inflammation  is  over, 
lint  and  a  pledget  uiay  he  made  use  of,  instead  of  the 
poultice. 

But  an  abscess  opened  hy  a  cutting  instrument  is 
both  a  wound  and  a  sine,  and  partakes  more  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  tiesh  wound  in  proportion  io  the  thickness  of 
the  parts  cut.  Hence,  H  is  necessary  that  something 
should  he  put  into  the  opening  to  keep  it  from  healing 
hy  the  first  intention.  If  it  is  lint,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  some  salve,  which  will  answer  better  than  lint  alone, 
as  it  will  admit  of  being  taken  out  sooner.  This  is  ad- 
vantageous, because  sucli  sores  should  be  dressed  the 
next  day,  or,  at  latest,  on  the  second  day,  in  order  that 
the  pus  may  be  discharged  again.  When  the  cut  edges 
of  the  opening  have  suppurated,  which  will  he  in  a 
few  days,  the  future  dressings  may  he  ;.-;  simple  as  pos- 
sible, for  nature  will  in  geneial  complete  the  cure. 

It  the  abscess  has  been  opened  with  caustic,  and  the 
slough  has  eithei  been  cut  out  or  separated  of  itself,  the 
cuse  is  to  be  regarded  altogether  as  a  suppurating  sore, 
and  dressed  accordingly. 

Perhaps  dry  lint  is  as  good  a  dressing  as  any,  till  the 
nature  of  the  sore  is  knowm.  II  it  should  be  of  a  good 
kind,  the  same  dressing  may  be  continued  ;  but  il  not, 
then  it  must  he  dressed  accordingly.  Parts  which  a: 
first  appear  to  be  round,  sometimes  assume  every  spe- 
cies of  disease,  w  ii  her  liom  indolence,  from  irritabi- 
lity, from  scrofi  out  and  oilier  dispositions.  This  ten- 
dency to  disease  arises  in  some  cases  from  the  nature  of 
the  parts  affected,  as,  for  instance,  hone,  ligament,  &c. 
— (Hunter.) 

[Delpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  2,  p.  353,  et  seq.  In 
the  article  Suppuration,  I  have  explained  that  all  ab- 
scesses are  lined  hy  a  cj  st,  which  is  the  organ  by  which 
the  pus  is  secreted  and  absorbed,  and  also  hounded. 
This  is  a  subject,  on  which  Professor  Delpech  has  made 
some  correct  reflections.  In  all  cases,  he  observes, 
wherever  pus  is  formed  and  deposited,  whether  in 
what  is  improperly  called  a  natural  cavity ;  in  what. 
truly  deserves  this  name  ;  in  some  unusual  space  formed 
in  the  substance  of  parts  ;  or  on  the  surface  of  a  wound  ; 
in  every  instance,  a  pseudo-membrane  is  found,  and  in 
none  are  the  parenchyma  of  organs  and  the  natural 
surfaces  in  contact  with  Hie  purulent  matter.  Bichat 
had  noticed  the  presence  of  the  pseudo-membrane  on 
the  surface  of  a  wound,  forming  the  layers  of  com- 
mon cellular  substance,  resisting  the  inflation  of  the 
part,  and  the  injection  of  fluids  into  it ;  but,  according 
to  Delpech,  he  did  not  mark  the  constant  connexion  be- 
iweentbis  accidental  organization  and  the  formation  of 
pus.  In  every  example,  the  true  organ  by  which  pus 
is  generated  seems  to  Delpech  to  be  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane, which  has  a  degree  of  organization  iinpaited  to 
it  by  the  suppurative  inflammation.  He  also  explains, 
that  it  is  not  till  ulcerated  surfaces  and  the  pleura  are 
covered  witli  an  exudation  of  lymph,  that  pus  is  formed 
from  them,  and  that  when  the  matter  is  removed  the 
pseudo-membrane  is  seen.  Delpech  declares,  that  no 
collection  of  matter  is  ever  found  on  a  serous  mem- 
brane, without  the  latter  being  completely  covered  by  a 
pseudo-membrane  of  more  or  less  thickness;  and  that, 
if  some  (loints  of  it  appear  naked,  or  only  coated  with 
tr  very  thin  layer,  as  frequently  happens,  we  always 
find  flakes  of  pseudo -membrane" in  the  fluid,  either  en- 
tirely or  partially  detached.  Another  doctrine,  much 
extended  by  Delpech  beyond  the  limits  usually  given 
to  ii,  is,  that  whenever  the  suppurative  pseudo-mem- 
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brane  takes  place,  it  is  followed  by  a  shrinking  and 
contraction  ot  the  fibrous  tissue,  which  it  produces  in 
the  progress  of  Hie  cure.      To  this  principle  he  even 

relets  the  diminution  and  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
chest  alter  an  empyema,  that  has  been  cured,  and  not 
to  any  positive  changes,  the  result  of  the  dwindled  state 
of  the  lungs.— Pre/.] 

Consult  particularly  John  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gun-shot  Wounds;  a  work 
in  which  more  interesting  knowledge,  respecting  ab- 
tcesses  and  suppuration  is  contained,  than  in  any  other 
ever  published.  See  also  Traile  de  la  Suppuration  dt 
F.  Quesnay,  1749.  ./.  Orashuis,  A  Diss,  on  Suppura- 
tion, fro.  Lond.  1752.  Various  parts  of  the  Mi-moires 
de  I'.icadcmie  de  Chirurgie.  J.  B.  Boyer,  De  Suppu- 
rations et  Curalione  Inflammationis  per  Suppurationem 
tcrminandm.  Monsp.  1766.  V Encyclopedic  Mcthodi- 
que,  Partie  Chirurgicalc,  article  Abcis.  Dissertations 
on  Inflammation  by  John  Burns,  1800.  Sir  E.  Home's 
Dissertation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus,  1788;  and  his 
Pracl.  Obs.  on  Ulcers,  2d  edit.  1801.  James  Hendy, 
Essay  on  Glandular  Secretion,  containing  an  experi- 
mental; Inquiry  into  the  Formation  of  Pus,  &c.  8vo. 
J.ond.  1775.  N.  Roumayne,  De  Puris  Generatione,  8vo. 
Edin.  1780.  C.  Darwin's  Experiments,  establishing  a 
criterion  between  mucilaginous  and  purulent  matter, 
tire.  Litchfield,  1780.  P.  Clare,  Essay  on  Abscesses, 
Lond.  1781.  Several  parts  of  Pott's  Chirurgical 
Works,  but  especially  his  Treatise  on  the  Fistula 
in  Ano.  T.  Brand,  Strictures  in  Vindication  of  some 
of  the  Doctrines  misrepresented  by  Mr.  Foot  in  his  two 
Pamphlets,  entitled,  "Observations  upon  the  New  Opi- 
nions of  J.  Hunter,  tn  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Pott's  Plagiarisms,  and  Misinformation 
on  Pus,"  &rc-  4(o.  Lond.  1787.  Richter,  Anfaugs- 
griinde  der  Wnndarineykunst,  b.  1,  kap.  2.  Dr.  J. 
Thomson's  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  305,  Src.  Edin. 
1813  ;  a  work  in  which  a  profound  knowledge  of  medi- 
cal science,  and  of  surgery  in  particular,  is  every  where 
conspicuous.  J.  F.  Crevecceur,  De  Diagnosi  Puris  ; 
Longchamps,  1793.  Pearson's  Principles  of  Surgery, 
p.  34,  <$•<:.  edit.  2.  Lassus,  Pathologic  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  21, 
<$c.  Src.  edit,  of  1809.  Seb.,J.  Brugmans,  De  Puoge- 
nia,  sive  Mediis  quibus  Natura  utitur  in  creando  Pure, 
8vo.  Groningie,  1785.  Dr.  G.  Pearson's  Obs.  and  Ex- 
periments on  Pus,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans,  for  1811. 
C.  J.  M.  Langenbcck,  Von  der  Behandlung  der  Fistel- 
g&ngc,  der  Sc/iusscanale,und  grosser  Eiler  absondern- 
der  HShlen.  in  Neue  Bibl.  fur  die  Chirurgie,  12mo. 
Hanover,  1817.  Also  his  Nosologic  der  Chirurg. 
Krankheiten,  'iter  b.  Gutting.  1823.  Gibson's  Insti- 
tutes, ire.  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  Philadelphia,  1824. 

SURGERY,  or  CHIRURGERY,  (from  X"P<  the 
hand,  and  epyov,  work),  has  been  sometimes  represented 
to  be  that  branch  of  medicine,  which  principally  effects 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  application  of  the  hand 
alone,  the  employment  of  instruments,  or  the  use  of 
topical  remedies. — (Encycloprdia  Methodique,  Partie 
Chir.  t.  1,  art.  Chirurgie.)  Such  definition,  however, 
conveys  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
most  useful  profession,  and,  as  applied  to  the  present 
state  of  practice,  cannot  be  said  to  be  correct.  It  might 
indeed  be  applicable  to  that  short  unfavoured  period 
of  surgery,  some  centuries  ago,  when  its  practice  was 
denounced  by  the  Council  of  Tours,  as  unfit  for  the 
hands  of  priests  and  men  of  literature,  and  when  the 
Burgeon  became  little  better  than  a  sort  of  professional 
servant  to  the  physician,  the  latter  alone  r.ot  only  hav- 
ing the  sole  privilege  of  prescribing  internal  medicines, 
but  even  that  of  judging  and  directing  when  surgical 
operations  should  be  performed.  Then  thesubordinate 
surgeon  was  only  called  upon  to  execute  with  his  knife, 
or  his  hand,  duties  which  the  more  exalted  physician 
did  not  choose  to  undertake;  and,  in  fact,  he  visited  the 
patient,  did  what  was  required  to  be  done,  and  took  his 
leave  of  the  case,  altogether  under  the  orders  of  his 
master.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  good  sense  of 
mankind  has  discovered  that  surgery  is  deserving  of  an 
eminent  rank  among  such  arts  as  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated for  the  general  benefit  of  society  ;  that  the  man 
who  is  not  himself  accustomed  to  the  performance  of 
operations  cannot  be  the  best  judge  of  their  safety  and 
necessity  ;  and  that,  in  every  point  of  view,  the  surgi- 
cal practitioner  merits  as  much  favour  and  independ- 
ence in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  as  he  whose  avo- 
cation is  confined  to  physic.  Hence,  the  surgeon  is  now 
exclusively  consulted  about  many  of  the  most  impor- , 
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tant  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  Being 
no  longer  under  the  yoke  ot  the  physician,  he  followi 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  and  knowledge;  he 
prescribes  whatever  medicines  the  case  may  demand, 

internal  as  well  as  external ;  and  under  the  encourage- 
ment i  if  an  enlightened  age,  be  mcs  ins  profession  daily 
becoming  more  scientific,  more  respected,  and  mine  ex* 
tensively  useful. 

Surgery,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  stated,  is  a  branch  nf 
that  science  and  art  which  have  diseases  for  their  ob- 
ject. This  science,  considered  geneially,  embraces  the 
physical  history  of  man.  it  investigates  Lhe  construc- 
tion of  the  human  body,  and  its  living  actions ;  it  id 
quires  into  the  purposes  executed  by  ea<  h  part,  and  into 
the  general  results  of  their  combined  exertions;  itob 
serves  the  human  organization  under  all  the  various 
modifications  impressed  on  it  by  surrounding  Influences 
of  all  kinds;  and  it  draws  from  these  BOurces  the  rules 
for  preserving  health,  and  removing  disease  The 
practical  application  of  these  rules  constitutes  the  art 
of  healing,  or  rather  of  treating  disease  (for,  in  many 
cases,  we  are  unable  to  heal,  and  do  not  even  attempt 
it) ;  while  the  assemblage  of  facts  and  reasonings  on 
which  these  practical  proceedings  are  grounded  make 
up  tWfe  science  of  medicine. 

By  some  writers,  physic  is  said  to  have  for  its  object 
the  treatment  of  internal,  surgery  that  of  external, 
diseases.  This  definition,  however  good  and  plausible 
it  may  at  first  appear,  can  only  be  received  with  nu- 
merous exceptions  in  regard  to  modern  practice :  for 
instance,  the  psoas  abscess;  stone  in  the  bladder; 
polypi  and  scirrhus  of  the  uterus ;  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus ;  an  extravasation  of  blood  within  the 
skull,  in  consequence  of  accidental  violence  ;  are  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  strictly  surgical  eases ;  yet  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  call  these  disorders  external. 

As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  pertinently  observed,  "  Nature 
has  connected  the  outside  and  inside  so  closely,  that 
we  can  hardly  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
She  has  decreed  that  both  shall  obey  the  same  patho- 
logical laws ;  and  has  subjected  them  to  such  powerful 
mutual  influences,  that  we  cannot  stir  a  step  in  inves- 
tigating the  diseases  of  either,  without  reference  to  the 
other.  How  deep  would  the  domain  of  surgery  extend 
according  to  this  view  ?  Half  an  inch  or  an  inch? 
The  entrance  of  the  various  mucous  membranes  pre- 
sents a  series  of  puzzling  cases;  and  the  distribution 
of  diseases  in  these  situations,  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  profession,  is  quite  capricious.  How 
far  is  the  surgeon  to  be  trusted  ?  He  is  allowed  to  take 
care  of  the  mouth.  Where  is  he  to  stop  ?  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  fauces— in  the  pharynx— or  in  the  oeso- 
phagus'? Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  throat 
from  syphilis  belong  to  the  surgeon ;  catarrhal  affection 
of  the  same  membrane  to  the  physician.  Polypus  and 
ulceration  of  the  nasal  membrane  are  surgical;  coryza 
is  medical.  The  affections  of  the  bones  and  joints 
have  been  given  to  the  surgeon  ;  yet  they  can  hardly 
be  called  external  parts.  In  hernia  and  aneurism, 
there  is  external  tumour ;  but  it  is  produced  by  dis- 
placement or  disease  of  organs  that  are  quite  internal. 

"  When  we  look  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  disease, 
the  absurdity  of  the  distinctions  now  under  considera- 
tion is  still  more  apparent,  and  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  our  frame 
more  obvious.  Internal  causes  produce  external  dis- 
ease, as  we  see  in  eiysipelas,  caihuricle,  nettle  rash, 
gout,  oedema ;  while  external  agencies  affect  inward 
parts,  as  in  catarrhal  rheumatic  affections,  in  various 
inflammations  of  the  chest  and  abdomen." 

Others  have  defined  surgery  to  be  the  mechanical 
part  of  physic,  "  quod  in  therapeia  mechanicum  ;"  but, 
although  this  has  obtained  the  assent  of  so  eminent  a 
modem  surgeon  as  Richenand  of  Paris  (I)ict.  des 
Sciences  Medicates,  t.  5,  p.  85),  I  believe  few  on  thin 
side  of  the  water  will  be  of  his  opinion.  As  Mr.  J. 
Pearson  has  observed,  "Many  people  have  imagined, 
that  when  a  man  has  learned  the  art  of  dressing  sores, 
of  applying  bandages,  and  performing  operations  with 
a  little  dexterity,  he  must  necessarily  be  an  accom- 
plished surgeon.  If  a  conclusion  so  gross  and  fallacious 
had  been  confined  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  the  pro- 
gress of  scientific  surgery  would  have  suffered  little 
interruption  :  but  if  young  minds  are  directed  to  these 
objects,  as  the  only  important  matters  upon  which  their 
faculties  are  to  be  exercised  ;  if  the  gross  informations 
of  sense  constitute  the  sum  of  their  knowledge  ;  little 
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IBOn  can  ho  expected  from  such  a  mode  of  study  than 
servile  Imitation,  or  daring  empiricism,  Indeed,  some 
people  have  affected  to  oppose  lurgery  as  an  art,  to 
mediclni  and  if  their  pretensions  were 

justly  founded,  the  former  would  certainly  be  degraded 
to  a  mere  mechanical  occupation.    But  it  Is  noi  very 
omprebend  tbe  groundi  of  such  a  diatinction. 
The  Internal  and  external  parte  of  the  body  are  governed 

-  during  a  rtateol  health  ;  and 

\t  an  Internal  part  be  attacked  with  Inflamm 
appearam  will  hear  a  great  similarity  to 

the  same  disease  situated  externally ;  nor  are  the  mdi- 
eations  ol  cure,  In  general,  materially  different.  If  by 
science,  therefore,  be  meant  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,'  he  who  knows  what  Is  known  of  the  order 
and  method  of  nature,  In  the  production,  progress,  and 
termination  of  Burgical  diseases,  merits  as  justly  the 
title  of  a  scientinoal  practitioner  as  tbe  well-educated 
physician.  The  practical  parts  of  physic  and  surgery 
are  very  frequently  disunited;  but  their  theory  and 
principles  are  Indivisible,  since  they  truly  constitute 
one  and  the  same  science." — (Principles  of  Surgery, 

I 

\s  .1  i.; ii  Professor  notices,  the  limits  between 

physic  and  surgery  are  not  very  precisely  marked,  and 

be  respective  functions  of  the  physician  and  surgeon, 

oiil!  as   i1  have  existed,  are  still  hut  very 

led.  "  The  most  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  symptoms,  progress,  and  termination  of 
the  various  morbid  affections  to  which  the  human  body 
in  liable,  must  be  sufficient  to  cdnvince  every  unpre- 
judiced Inquirer,  that  there  Is  but  a  slight  foundation, 
it  indeed  there  be  any,  for  this  distinction  in  Hie  nature 
oi  the  diseases  which  these  practitioners  are  required 

01    mi  the  modes  of  treatment  hy  which  the 

themselves  may  he  cured  or  relieved.     Expe- 

long  shown  that  the  use  of  internal  remedies 

Is  not  only  required  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 

which   ne  regarded  as  strictly  chirurgical.  but  also, 

thin  there  are  leu  diseases  which  come  under  the  care 

of  iii'1  physician,  in  which  mot  bid  affections,  requiring 

the  manual  aid  or  practical  skill  of  the  surgeon,  do  not 
frequently  oci  at 

'•  The  treatment  of  febrile  and  internal  Inflammatory 
diseases,  it  will  he  allowed,  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
province  <ii  the  physielan,  wherever  the  distinction  he 
Iween  physii  Ian  and  surgeon  has  been  introduced,  and 
is  rigidly  observed  ;  yet,  in  some  species  of  fevers,  a  ml 
in  ail  internal  inflammatory  diseases,  blood  l<  tting  is 
often  He   principal,  if  nol  the  only  remedy  that  is  re- 
quired.     I'm  this  is  an  operation,  however  urgent  the 
mi  ii  he,  which  from  engagement  the  physi- 
cian cannot,  and  from  the  fear  of  degrading  his  nro- 
ihe  profession  will  not,  perform.    Retention 
of  urine  no!  unfrequently  takes  place  in  symptomatic 
gases,  and  Ihis  is  an  affection  which  does  not 

always  yield  to  the  use  of  internal  remedies  J  but  it  is 
an  affection  also,  from  the  painful  uneasiness  which  il 
mum  diately  exclti  -.  us  n  ell  us  from  the  danger  winch 

i!  threatens,  that  Will  not  admit  of  delay.  When  in- 
ternal remedies,  therefore,  fail  in  relieving  the  patient, 
the  in  me  must  be  speedily  drawn  oil'  hy  means  of  a 

chirurgical  operation  ;  otherwise  inflammation,  morti- 
fication, and  rupture  of  the  bladder  must  necessarily  en- 
sue. Febrile  and  internal  Inflammatory  affections  termi- 
nate not  unfrequently  in  the  formation  of  fluids,  which 

ii  is  necessary  to  let  oul  by  a  chirurgical  operation  ;  and 
abscesses,  fistulous  openings,  and  Ulcers  are  formed, 
which  require  the  aid  of  the  surgeon.  In  patients, 
cted  with  severe  febrile  diseases,  from  being 
long  Axed  down  to  their  beds  in  one  position,  some  of 
the  pans  of  the  body,  upon  which  they  re>t,  occasion- 
all]  acquire  a  disposition  to  mortify,  laruer  or  smalier 
portions  Of  the  Skin  and  subjacent  cellular  membrane 
becoming  dead,  separate  from  the  living  parts,  and 
sores  aie  I. 'd,  which  are  but  too  often  the  subject 

i<(  unavailing  chirurgical  practice.  To  employ,  in  the 
different  stages  of  this  species  of  mortification,  from  its 
Aral  commencement  to  the  complete  separation  of  the 
dead  pails,  and   the  formation  of  a  new  skin,  the  a|i- 

proprlate  external  and  Internal  remedies,  requires  a 
greatei  share  of  chirurgical  skill  than  can  reasonably 
be  expet  ted  in  those  who  make  ••.  profession  solely  of 
physic.  Unhappy,  therefore,  mual  he  the  lot  of  that 
patient,  who,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  described,  has  uie  mbfbrtane  to  have  for  Ins 
sole  ne  dual  attendant  a  physician  ignorant  of  surgery. 
Vol.  II. -X 


"  But  (continues  Professor  Thomson)  if  a  knowledge 
of  surgery  be  necessary  to  the  student  who  intends  to 
physic,  the  knowledge  ot  physic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  no  less  necessary  to  him  who  intends  to  devote 
bis  attention  exclusively  to  the  profession  of  surgery; 
for,  indeed,  there  are  lew  chirurgical  diseases,  which 
are  not,  in  some  period  or  another  of  their  existence, 
accompanied  by  morbid  affections  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  which  fall  properly,  and  most  frequently, 
undei  the  care  of  the  physician.  It  will  only  be  ne- 
cessary to  mention,  as  examples  of  these  affections, 
the  symptomatic  lever  which  attends  inflammation, 
whether  this  affection  lias  been  induced  by  external 
injury,  or  has  occurred  spontaneously  in  the  body  from 
interna!  disease  ;  the  hectic  fever,  supervening  to  long- 
continued  processes  of  suppuration  ;  the  febrile  state, 
and  other  morbid  affections,  which  are  sometimes 
brought  on  by  the  too  sudden  and  injudicious  use  of 
mercury;  bilious  fevers,  and  the  various  derangements 
ot  the  digestive  organs,  which  are  sometimes  the  cause, 
and  at  other  times  the  consequence,  of  local  diseases; 
the  nervous  affections,  such  as  apoplexy,  convulsions, 
and  mania,  which  arise  not  unfrequently 
from  injuries  of  the  bead  ;  and  locked  jaw,  or  tetanus, 
which,  in  warm  climates  particularly,  is  so  very  liable 
to  be  indued  by  punctured  wounds.  These  are  mor- 
bid affections,  the  proper  study  and  treatment  of  which, 
when  they  occur  without  local  injury,  are  supposed  to 

belong  to  the  physician,  rather  than  the  surgeon;  but 
occurring  very  frequently,  as  they  do  in  chirurgical 
diseases,  and  always  modifying  or  aggravating  the 
effects  of  these  diseases,  ignorance  of  their  nature, 
relations,  and  modes  of  cure,  is  not  only  inexcusable, 
but  highly  criminal  in  the  practitioner  who  ventures  to 
undertake  their  treatment." — (  Thomson's  Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  Introduction.  Also.  ./.  I{.  C.  Bolivian, 
n,  ostendens  Ckirargiam  a  Mcdicina  haud 
impune  separari,  12mo.  Rintel.  1803.) 

From  what  has  been  stated,  I  think  it  very  certain 
that  there  never  can  he  a  complete  and  scientific  divi- 
sion of  the  healing  arl  into  physic  and  surgery  ;  and 
that  all  attempts  to  distinguish  the  numerouf 
and  injuries  of  the  human  body  Into  medical  and 
surgical  cases  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  decided  hy 
custom  and  the  mutual  agreement  of  practitioners, 
laiher  than  by  any  rules  or  principles  which  are  at  all 
consistent. 

Mr.  Lawrence  joins  all  the  most  judicious  practi- 
tioners in  believing,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween surgery  and  physic  cannot  he  easily  traced  ; 
and  he  considers  the  distinction  between  them  to  he 
a  mere  mailer  of  arbitrary  usage.  He  employs  the 
word  surgery  in  its  common  acc<  ptation  ;  understand- 
ing it  to  Include,  1st.  Injuries  of  all  kinds;  2dly,  The 
greater  part  of  external  and  local  complaints;  ISdly, 
Such  internal  affections  as  produce  changes  recog- 
nisable externally;  for  example,  alterations  of  figure, 
colour,  or  consistence;  4thly,  All  cases  requiring  ex- 
ternal topical  treatment,  operations,  or  manual  pro- 
ceedings of  any  kind.  This  view  coincides  very  much 
wilh  the  catalogue  of  diseases  trealed  of  in  the  present 
work  :  vet,  such  is  the  difficulty  of  separating  surgery 
from  physic  by  any  general  definitions,  that  every  man 
of  experience  will  immediately  recollect  various  excep- 
tions to  some  of  the  foregoing  principles  of  classification. 
Thus  ascites,  or  dropsy,  which  is  an  internal  disease 
productive  of  change  of  figure,  and  often  requiring  an 
operation,  is  esualf]  regarded  as  a  medical  case. 

In  the  eailiest  periods,  the  same  men  cultivated  the 
whole  field  of  medicine.  The  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Celsus,  Paiilus  ./Egineta,  Albucasis,  &c.  prove 
that  the  Creeks.  Romans,  and  Arabians  never  had  an 
idea  of  the  human  body  being  susceptible  of  only  two 
,  lull's  hi  diseases,  on.'  of  which  formed  the  province 
of  physic,  while  the  other  constituted  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct science,  called  surgery.  They  had  no  conception 
of  two  systems  of  pathology  ;  one  applicable  to  the 
exterior,  the  other  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body. 
They  knew,  as  well  as  the  best-informed  practitioners 
of  the  present  day.  that  though  each  organ  has  its  par- 
ticular function  to  perform,  its  office  is  not  independent 
of,  but  closely  connected  with  the  use  and  perfect  state 
of  other  organs.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  noticed, 
the  expression  of  Hippocrates  is  perfectly  correct: 
" Labor  unus ;  conscntientia  omnia." 

The  numerous  individual  organs  which  make  up 
the  human  body    although  various  in  structure  and 
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office,  are  all  intimately  connected  and  mutually  de- 
pendent. They  are  merely  subordinate  parts  of  one 
great  machine  ;  and  they  all  concur,  each  in  Its  own 
way,  in  producing  one  general  result,— the  life  of  the 
individual.  All  the  leading  arrangements  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  character  of  unity  to  the  organization 
and  living  actions  of  our  frame.  There  is  a  common 
source  of  nutrition  for  the  whole  body  ;  a  single  centre 
of  circulation  ;  a  common  place  of  union  for  all  sensa- 
tions and  volitions,  for  nervous  energy  of  whatever 
kind.  The  various  organs  are  not  only  intimately 
connected  by  the  share  which  they  severally  take  in 
executing  associated  and  mutually  dependent  functions, 
they  act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  often  very  power- 
fully, by  those  mysterious,  or  at  least  hitherto  unknown, 
influences  which  we  call  sympathies.  As  the  animal 
machine,  although  complicated  in  structure,  is  single  ; 
and  as  ils  living  motions,  although  numerous  and  in- 
tricate, form  one  indivisible  series,  so  a  similar  con- 
nexion runs  through  those  changes  of  structure  and 
functions,  which  constitute  disease.  Hence,  there  is 
one  anatomy  and  physiology ;  and  there  can  be  only 
one  pathology. — (Lawrence.)  All  the  above-men- 
tioned ancient  writers  treat  successively  of  fevers, 
fractures,  wounds,  and  nervous  diseases ;  and  none  of 
them  appear  to  have  supposed,  that  there  could  be  any 
disorders  which  really  deserved  to  be  called  external, 
and  others  internal.  Nor  was  it  until  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  the  clergy  were  restrained 
from  undertaking  any  bloody  operation,  that  surgery 
was  rejected  from  the  universities,  under  the  empty 
pretext,  "  Ecclcsia  abhorret  a  sanguine,"  often  ex- 
pressed in  its  decrees,  as  Professor  Thomson  well  ob- 
serves, but  never  acted  upon,  except  in  this  instance, 
by  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
must  refer  the  artificial  separation  of  physic  from  sur- 
gery; the  latter  being  abandoned  to  the  laity,  who  in 
those  ages  of  barbarism  were  totally  illiterate. 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  the  celebrated  Bichat, 
that  two  things  are  essentially  necessary  to  form  a 
great  surgeon  ;  viz.  genius  and  experience.  One  traces 
for  him  the  way;  the  other  rectifies  it;  both  recipro- 
cally assist  in  forming  him.  Without  experience  ge- 
nius would  be  unprofitably  fertile  ;  without  genius  ex- 
perience would  only  be  a  barren  advantage  to  him. — 
(CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault.  par  Bichat,  t.  I,  Discours 
Prelim.)  Out  of  the  large  number  of  hospital  surgeons 
who  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  who  enjoy  ample  opportunities  of  profiting  by  the 
lessons  of  experience,  how  few  distinguish  themselves 
or  ever  contribute  a  mite  to  the  improvement  of  their 
profession!  Opportunity  without  talents  and  an  apt- 
ness to  take  advantage  of  it,  is  not  of  more  use  than 
light  to  a  blind  man.  On  the  other  hand,  splendid 
abilities  without  experience  can  never  be  enough  to 
make  a  consummate  surgeon,  any  more  than  a  man 
with  the  greatest  genius  for  painting  can  excel  in  his 
particular  art,  without  having  examined  and  studied 
the  real  objects  which  he  wishes  to  delineate.  In  short, 
as  a  sensible  writer  has  remarked,  "  Les  grands  chi- 
rurgiens  sont  aussi  rares,  que  le  genie,  le  savoir,  et  les 
talens." — (Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  1,  Pre/,  p.  41, 
edit.  12mo.) 

The  description  of  the  qualities  which  a  surgeon 
ought  to  possess,  as  given  by  Celsus,  is  excellent  as  far 
it  goes.  A  surgeon,  says  he,  should  be  young,  or  at 
any  rate  not  very  old ;  his  hand  should  be  firm  and 
steady,  and  never  shake  ;  he  should  be  able  to  use  his 
left  hand  with  as  much  dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  sight 
should  be  acute  and  clear;  his  mind  intrepid  and  piti- 
less, so  that  when  he  is  engaged  in  doing  any  thing  to  a 
patient  he  may  not  hurry,  nor  cut  less  than  he  ought, 
but  finish  the  operation  just  as  if  the  cries  of  the  patient 
made  no  impression  upon  hiin. — (A.  C.  CelsiMed.  Prmf. 
ad  lib.  7.) 

[The  following  judicious  discrimination  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Professor  Godman,  and  does  honour  to 
his  head  and  heart. 

"  The  difference  between  a  surgeon  and  a  mere  ope- 
rator may  be  estimated  by  contrasting  them.  The  sur- 
geon inquires  into  the  causes  and  removes  the  conse- 
quences of  constitutional  or  local  disease;  the  operator 
inquires  into  the  willingness  of  his  patient  to  submit, 
and  resorts  to  the  knife.  The  surgeon  relies  on  the 
restoration  of  the  healthy  actions  by  regimen  and  me- 
dicine ;  the  operator  relies  on  himself,  and  cuts  off  the 
diseased  part.    The  surgeon,  reflecting  on  the  comfort 


and  feelings  of  his  patient,  uniformly  endeavours  to 
save  him  from  pain  and  deformity;  the  operator  con 

aiders  ins  own  immediate  advantage  and  tin-  notoriety 

he  may  acquire,  regardless  of  other  considerations. 
The  surgeon  reluctantly  decides  on  the  employment  of 
instruments;  the  operator  delays  no  longer  than  to  give 
his  knife  a  keen  edge.  The  surgeon  is  governed  by 
the  principles  of  the  science  ;  the  operator  most  gene 
rally  by  the  principle  of  interest;  one  i>  distinguished 
by  the  numbers  he  has  saved  from  mutilation  ami  re- 
stored to  usefulness;  the  other  by  the  number  of  crip- 
ples he  has  successfully  made.  The  surgeon  is  an 
honour  to  his  profession  and  a  benefactor  of  mankind  ; 
the  mere  operator  renders  the  profession  odious,  and  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  to  which  mankind,  among 
their  manifold  miseries,  are  exposed."— Reese.] 

By  the  word  "  immisericors,"  as  Richerand  lias  ob- 
served (Nosogr.  Chir.  torn.  1,  p.  42,  Edit.  2),  Celsus 
did  not  mean  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insen- 
sible to  pity;  but  that  during  the  performance  of  an 
operation  this  passion  should  not  influence  him,  as  all 
emotion  would  then  be  mere  weakness.  This  undis- 
turbed coolness,  which  is  still  more  rare  than  skill,  Is 
the  most  valuable  quality  in  the  practice  of 
Dexterity  may  be  acquired  by  exercise;  but  firmness  of 
mind  is  a  gift  of  nature.  Haller,  to  whom  nature  was 
so  bountiful  in  other  respects,  was  denied  this  quality, 
as  he  candidly  confesses.  "  Although  (says  he)  1  have 
taught  surgery  seventeen  years,  and  exhibited  the  must 
difficult  operations  upon  the  dead  body,  I  have  never 
ventured  to  apply  a  cutting  instrument  to  a  living  sub- 
ject, through  a  fear  of  giving  too  much  pain." — {Bibl. 
Chir.  1775,  vol.  2.) 

Surgery  may  boast  of  having  had  an  origin  that  wel. 
deserves  to  be  called  noble ;  for  the  earliest  practice  of 
it  arose  from  the  most  generous  sentiment  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  viz.  from  that 
sympathetic  benevolence  which  leads  us  to  pity  tlie 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others,  and  inspires  us 
with  an  anxious  desire  to  alleviate  them.  He  who 
first  saw  his  fellow-creatures  suffer,  could  not  fail  to 
participate  in  the  pain,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
means  of  affording  relief.  Opportunities  of  exercising 
this  useful  inclination  were  never  wanting.  In  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  man  in  his  destitute  state  was 
under  the  necessity  of  earning,  by  force  or  stratagem,  a 
subsistence  which  was  always  uncertain  ;  and  in  the 
combats,  into  which  this  sort  of  Jife  drew  him,  he  fre- 
quently met  with  wounds  and  other  injuries.  Wlwr- 
ever  the  chase  was  in  vogue  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or 
amusement;  wherever  broils  and  contests  occasionally 
arose;  and  man  was  the  same  animal  he  now  is,  liable 
to  various  diseases  and  accidental  hurts;  there  must 
have  existed  a  necessity  for  surgery:  nor  can  there  be 
a  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  valuable  practice  is  as 
ancient  as  the  exposure  of  mankind  to  several  of  the 
same  kinds  of  injuries  as  befall  the  human  race  at  the 
present  day.  At  length,  wars  became  more  frequent 
and  extensive:  wounds  were  consequently  multiplied; 
and  the  necessity  for  surgical  assistance  was  increased, 
and  its  value  enhanced. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  profession  of  medicine  and 
surgery  constituted  a  sacred  kind  of  occupation,  and 
the  practice  of  it  belonged  only  to  privileged  persons. 
^Esculapius  was  the  son  of  Apollo.  In  the  armies,  the 
highest  princes  gloried  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  those 
who  had  fought  fie  battles  of  their  country.  Among 
the  Grecians,  Podalirius,  Chiron,  and  Machaon  were 
not  only  distinguished  for  their  valour,  but  also  for  their 
skill  in  surgery,  as  we  learn  from  the  poem  of  the  im- 
mortal Homer.  The  value  which  was  placed  upon  the 
services  of  Machaon  by  the  Grecian  army,  may  well 
be  conceived  from  the  anxiety  which  it  evinced  to  have 
him  properly  taken  care  of  when  he  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  with  a  dart.  "  O  Nestor,  pride  of  Greece 
fcries  Jilomeneus),  mount,  mount  upon  thy  chariot! 
and  let  Machaon  mount  with  thee!  Hasten  u ith  him 
to  our  ships:  for  a  warrior  who  knows,  as  he  does, 
how  to  relieve  pain  and  cure  wounds,  is  himself  worth 
a  thousand  other  heroes."— (See  Iliad,  lib.  xi.)  Hip- 
pocrates was  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  Greece:  he  no- 
blv  refused  all  the  rich  offers  of  several  kings,  enemies 
of  his  country,  to  entice  him  into  their  service;  and,  in 
particular,  he  disdained  to  accept  those  of  Xerxes, 
whom  he  regarded  as  a  barbarian. 

It  is  in  "lie  immortal  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, that  we  find  the  only  certain  tradit;ons  respecting 
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Hie  state  of  the  art  before  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
publtei  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  thePelo- 
pormarian  war.  There  it  appear*,  that  surgery  wasai- 
moal  entirely  conflned  to  the  treatment  of  wound*,  and 
that  the  Imaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  joined 
with  the  use  ol  topical  applications. 

In  the  cures  recorded  In  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Christian  religion,  1 1 1«-  Intervention  of  a  supernatural 
power  is  always  combined  with  what  is  within  the 
scope  ni  human  possibility.  The  same  character 
evinces  Itself  In  the  infancj  ofthearl  In  every  nation. 
The  priests  ol  India,  the  physicians  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan, and  thi  the  savage  or  half  civilized 
tribes  ol  the  old  and  new  continents,  constantly  asso- 
ciate with  drugs  and  manual  operations  certain  myste- 
rious prai  ticee,  upon  which  they  especially  rely  for  the 

cure  of  thru    patients,     Such  was  also,  no  donht,  the 

character  of  the  medicine  of  the  Egyptians  In  the  re- 
mote  times,  previous  to  the  Invention  of  the  alphabet, 

and  upon  u  huh  so  very  little  light  is  now  thrown. 
ii  i  curious,  however,  to  find,  from  some  late  ob- 
itlons  made  by  the  men  of  science  who  accompa- 
nied the  French  expedition  to  Egypt  in  17(J8,  that 
among  the  nuns  of  ancient  Thebes  there  are  docu- 
ments which  fully  prove  that  surgery,  in  the  early 
Ulnes  of  the  EgJ  piians,  had  made  a  degree  of  progress, 
Of  which  few  "I  the  moderns  have  any  conception.  It 
It  noticed  bj  Larrey,  thai  when  ihe  celebrated  French 
General  Deasaix  had  driven  the  Mamelukes  beyond  Ihe 

Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  Commission  of  Arts  had  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  monuments  of  the  famous 
Thebes,  and  the  renowned  temples  of  Tentyra,  Kar- 
nack.  Medvnet  Abou,  and  Luxor,  the  remains  of  which 
still  display  their  ancient  magnificence.  It  is  upon  the 
ci  Uings  and  walls  of  these  temples  that  basso  relievos 
are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  had  been  cut  off  with 
Instruments  very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em- 
ployed  at  the  present  day  for  amputations.  The  saine 
Instruments  are  again  observed  In  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  operations  may  be  traced. 
proving  that,  In  these'  remote  periods,  surgery  had  made 
mine  considerable  progress.— (Z»Orrsy,  Mimoirea  de 
():,,.  Jlfilitoira,  t  l,n.833;  <.2,;i.223.) 

We  next  come  to  the  epoch  when,  hy  the  union  and 
arrangement  of  scattered  facts,  the  science  truly  arose. 
Hippocrates,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  four  hundred 
and  sixty  years  before  the  common  era,  collected  the 
observations  of  his  predecessors,  added  the  results  of 
his  own  experience,  and  composed  his  first  treatises. 

Iii  the  hands  of  this  great  genius,  medicine  and  surgery 
did  not  make  eQual  progress.  The  former  reached  a 
high  degn  e  of  glory.  Hippocrates  drew  up  the  history 
of  acute  diseases  In  so  masterly  a  style,  that  twenty 

pasi  centuries  have  hardly  found  occasion  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  performance.  But  surgery  was  far  from 
attaining  the  same  degree  of  pei  fection.  The  religious 
\  i  aeration  for  the  asylums  of  the  dead,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  dissecting  the  human  body,  formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  study  of  anatomy.  An  im- 
perii ci  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  animals,  re- 
puted to  hear  the  greatest  -resemblance  to  man,  could 
only  (Umish  venturesome  conjectures  or  false  infer- 
ences. These  circumscribed  notions  sufficed  for  the 
study  of  acute  diseases.  In  these  cases,  the  attentive 
observation  of  strongly  marked  symptoms,  and  the  idea 

ol  ihe  operation  of  a  Salutary  principle,  derived  from 
remarking  the  regular  succession  of  such  symptoms, 

and  their  frequently  beneficial  termination,  enlightened 
the  physician  In  the  employment  of  curative  means; 
while  surgery,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  anatomy, 
was  too  long  kepi  back  in  an  infant  slate.  Whatever 
praises  maj  have  been  bestowed  on  those  parts  of  the 
Hippocrates  particularly  rehiring  to  surgery, 

and  which. iinounl  tOSll  in  number  (deofficinamedici ; 
ilr  fracturm  :  de  capitis  mint  nhua  ;  </r  articulis  vel 
luxatu ;  it  tdeeribua ;  dV  fatulis),  when  compared 
witii  his  other  acknowledged  legitimate  writings,  they 
appear  only  as  the  rough  sketches  of  a  picture  by  a 
gTI  it  master. 

Excepting  the  fragments  collected  or  cited  by  Galen, 
is  no  work  written  by  any  of  the  successors  of 
ites  utiiii  the  period  of  Centos ;  which  leaves  a 

barren  interval  of  almost  four  centuries.     In  this  space 

Istratus,  as  w  ell  as  Hemophilus,  celebrated  for 
the  sects  which  they  established,  and  particularly  for 
having  been  the  first  who  studied  anatomy  upon  the 
1hiui.ui  body/ 


Celsus  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tt 
berius,  and  Caligula.  He  appears  never  to  have  prac 
tisedthe  healing  art,  on  which,  however,  he  has  written 
with  much  precision,  elegance,  and  perspicuity.  His 
work  is  the  more  precious,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only 
one  which  gives  us  information  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  surgery  in  the  long  interval  between  Hip 
pocratcs  and  himself.  The  last  four  books,  and  espe- 
cially the  seventh  and  eighth,  are  exclusively  allotted 
to  surgical  matter.  The  style  of  Celsus  is  so  elegant, 
that  he  has  generally  been  regarded  quite  as  the  Cicero 
of  medical  writers,  and  long  enjoyed  high  reputation 
in  the  schools.  His  surgery  was  entirely  that  of  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  he  wrote  at  Rome:  for,  in 
that  capital  of  the  world,  physic  was  then  professed 
only  by  persons  who  had  either  come  from  Greece,  or 
had  received  instruction  in  the  celebrated  schools  of 
this  native  soil  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Let  us  pass  over  the  interval  which  separates  Celsus 
and  Galen.  This  latter  was  born  at  Pergamus  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  where  he  practised  surgery  and  phy- 
sic about  the  year  165  of  the  Christian  era. — (Golem 
Opera  Omnia,  1521,  edit.  Midi,  5  vols,  in  fol.)  These 
two  sciences  were  at  that  time  still  united,  or  rather 
the  possibility  of  completely  dividing  them  had  never 
been  conceived  ;  and  though  some  writers  of  much  ear- 
lier date  speak  of  the  division  of  physic  into  dietetical, 
chirurgical,  and  pharmaceutical,  no  such  distinction 
was  followed  in  practice.  AsGalen  had  been  a  surgeon, 
or  more  probably  a  general  practitioner,  at  Pergamus,  he 
continued  the  same  profession  at  Rome;  but,  being 
soon  attracted  by  the  predominating  laste  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  to  studies  which  more  easily  accommo- 
date themselves  to  the  systems  and  dazzling  specula- 
tions of  philosophical  sects,  he  afterward  neglected 
surgery,  which  strictly  rejects  them.  His  writings 
prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  abandon  it  entirely. 
His  commentaries  on  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates,  J)e 
Officina  Medici,  and  his  essay  on  bandages,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  them,  show  that  he  was  well 
versed  even  in  the  minor  details  of  the  art.  Besides, 
it  is  known,  that  he  paid  great  attention  to  pharmacy; 
and  in  his  work  npon  antidotes,  chap.  13,  he  tells  us 
himself,  that  he  had  a  drug  shop  in  the  Via  Sacra, 
which  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  flames  that  destroyed  the 
Temple  of  Peace  and  several  other  edifices  in  the  reign 
ot'  Commodus. 

To  Galen  succeeded  the  compiler  Oribasius,  CEtius 
of  Aniida,  a  physician  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  and  Paulus 
yEginela,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  though 
he  practised  at  Koine  and  Alexandria.     Paulus  col- 
lected into  one  work,  still  justly  esteemed,  all  the  im- 
provements which  bad  been  made  in  surgery  down  to 
his  own  time.     He  concludes  the  series  of  Greek  and 
Roman  physicians,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
last  of  the  ancients,  unless  it  be  wished  to  let  the  Ara- 
bians have  a  share  in  the  honours  of  antiquity.     "  He 
appears,"  says  Portal,  "  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate 
writers  to  whom  posterity  has  not  done  justice.    It 
seems  as  if  he  had  been  decried  without  having  been 
read ;  for  if  pains  had   been  taken   to  examine  his 
works,  he  would  neilher  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere 
copyist,  nor  been  called  the  '  ape  of  Galen,'  with  whom 
he  does  not  always  coincide.     Nay,  in  some  places, he 
ventures  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates.    He 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  an- 
cients ;  and  when  he  agrees  with  or  differs  from  them, 
it  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  but  because  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  take  one  side  or  the  other 
appeared  to  him  well-founded."— (Portal,   Hist,  de 
I'.lniit.  Sre.  t.  \,p.  123.)     All  now  agree,  that  surgery 
is  much  indebted  to  him.— (See  R.A.  Vogel,De  Pauli 
JEgineta  Mcritis  in  Mcdicinam  imprimxsque  Oiirvr- 
g-iam,  Ato.  Glilt.  1768.)    Afterward,  the  downfall  of 
surgery  followed  that  of  all  the  other  sciences,  and 
from  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens  under 
Amrou,  Viceroy  of  Eeypt,  in  641,  until  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  nothing  prevailed  but  the  dark  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.     The  Arabians,  who  be- 
came masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
dug  up  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  lay  buried  under 
the  ruins  of  the  libraries;  translated  them;  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  the  doctrines  which  they  contained; 
impoverished  them  by  additions;  and  transmitted  to 
posterity  only  enormous  compilations.     In  a  word, 
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bucI)  are  the  treatises  of  Rhazes,  Hali-Abbas,  Avicenna, 
Averrhoes,  and  Albucasis,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  authors.  Inventors  of  a  prodigious  Dumber 
of  instruments  and  machines,  they  appear  to  have  cal- 
culated the  efficacy  of  surgery  by  the  richness  of  its 
arsenals,  and  to  have  been  more  anxious  to  inspire 
terror  than  confidence.  As  an  instance  of  the  cruelty 
of  their  methods,  I  shall  merely  notice,  that  in  older 
to  stop  the  bleeding  after  amputation,  they  plunged  the 
stump  in  boiling  pitch. 

The  fate  of  medicine  was  not  more  fortunate.  In 
vain  the  school  of  Salernum,  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  made  some  attempts  to  revive 
its  splendour.  As  a  modern  writer  observes,  medical 
science,  seated  on  the  same  benches  where  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  accommodated  to  religious  opinions,  was 
the  subject  of  endless  controversies,  imbibed,  as  it 
were,  by  contagion,  the  argumentative  and  sophistical 
mania,  and  became  enveloped  in  the  dark  hypotheses 
of  scholastic  absurdity. — {Richerand,  Nosogr.  Ckir. 
t.  1,  ed.  2.) 

The  universal  ignorance  (continues  this  author), 
the  pretended  horror  of  blood,  the  dogma  of  a  religion 
which  shed  it  in  torrents  for  useless  quarrels,  an  ex- 
clusive relish  for  the  subtleties  of  the  schools  and  spe- 
culative theories,  are  circumstances  farther  explaining 
the  profound  darkness  which  followed  these  empty 
labours.  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century 
(1163),  the  Council  of  Tours  prohibited  the  clergy, 
who  then  shared  with  the  Jews  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Christian  Europe,  from  under- 
taking any  bloody  operation.  It  is  to  this  epoch  that 
the  true  separation  of  medicine  from  surgery  must  be 
referred.  The  latter  was  abandoned  to  the  laity,  the 
generality  of  whom,  in  those  ages  of  barbarism,  were 
entirely  destitute  of  education.  The  priests,  however, 
still  retained  that  portion  of  the  art  which  abstained 
from  the  effusion  of  blood.  Roger  Rolandus,  Bruno, 
Gulielmus  de  Balicetus,  Lanfranc,  Gordon,  and  Guy 
de  Chauliac  confined  themselves  to  commentaries  on 
the  Arabians;  and,  if  the  latter  author  be  excepted, 
they  all  disgraced  surgery  by  reducing  it  nearly  to  the 
mere  business  of  applying  ointments  and  plasters.  Guy 
de  Chauliac,  however,  the  last  of  the  Arabians,  is  to 
be  honourably  excluded  from  such  animadversion. 
His  work  written  at  Avignon,  in  1363,  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  the  Fifth,  to  whom  he  was  physician, 
continued  to  be,  for  a  long  while,  the  only  classical 
book  in  the  schools.  It  may  be  observed,  that  as  he 
imitated  in  every  respect  the  other  Arabian  physicians, 
and  like  them  thought  that  it  did  not  become  a  priest 
to  deviate  from  the  austerity  of  his  profession,  he  has 
passed  over  in  silence  the  diseases  of  women. 

At  length,  Antonio  Beneveni,  a  physician  of  Flo- 
rence, began  to  insist  upon  a  truth  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  extension  of  surgical  knowledge,  viz. 
that  the  compilations  of  the  ancients  and  Arabians 
ought  to  be  relinquished  for  the  observation  of  nature. 
— {De  abdilis  Return  Causis,  Florent.  1507,  ito.)  A 
new  era  now  began.  The  moderns  were  convinced, 
that  by  treading  servilely  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pre- 
decessors, they  should  never  even  equal,  much  less 
surpass  them.  The  labours  of  Vesalius  also  gave 
birth  to  anatomy,  illuminated  by  which  science  sur- 
gery put  on  quite  a  different  appearance  in  the  hands 
of  Ambroise  Pare,  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  the 
ancient  French  surgeons.  For  the  credit  of  Italy, 
however,  it  should  he  recorded,  that  the  sensible  writ- 
ings published  in  that  country  prior  to  the  lime  of 
Pare  had  the  greatest  influence  in  creating  a  due  sense 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  surgery,  and  in  dis- 
posing men  of  talents  and  education  to  cultivate  it  as 
a  liberal  profession. 

Obeying  the  dictates  of  his  genius,  Pare  either  com- 
pelled authority  to  yield  to  observation,  or  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them.  However,  his  superior 
merit  soon  excited  the  ignorant,  the  jealous,  and  the 
malignant  against  him  ;  he  became  the  object  of  a 
bitter  persecution;  and  his  discoveries  were  repre- 
sented as  a  crime.  Although  he  was  the  restorer,  if 
not  the  inventor,  of  the  art  of  tying  the  blood-vessels, 
the  power  of  his  persecutors  compelled  him  to  make 
imperfect  extracts  from  Galen,  and  alter  his  text,  in 
order  to  rob  himself,  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  of  the 
glory  which  this  distinguished  improvement  deserved. 
Surgeon  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  Francis  the 
Second,  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the  Third  of 


France,  Par6  practised  his  profession  in  various  places, 
followed  the  French  armies  into  Italy,  and  acquired 
such  esteem,  that  his  mere  presence  i"  a  l»  siegi  d  town 
was  enough  to  reanimate  the  troops  employed  for  its 
defence.  In  the  electable  nigh)  of  Si.  Bartholomew, 
his  reputation  saved  his  life.  As  he  was  of  the  r<- 
formed  religion,  he  would  not  have  escaped  Hie  mas- 
sacre, had  not  Charles  the  Ninth  himself  undertaken 
to  proiect  him.  The  historians  of  those  days  i.l/.m. 
de  Sully)  have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  this  ex- 
ception, so  honourable  to  him  who  was  the  object  of 
it;  but  which  should  not  diminish  the  just  horror  which 
the  memory  of  the  most  weak  and  cruel  tyrant  must 
ever  inspire.  "  II  n'en  voulul  jamais  sauver  aucun 
(says  Brantome)  sinon  maistre  Ambroise  Pan',  son 
premier  chirurgien,  el  le  premier  de  la  Cbretiennete ; 
el  I'envoya  querir  el  venir  le  soir  dans  sa  chambre  et 
gaiderobe,  lui  commandant  de  n'en  bouger;  et  disalt 
qu'il  nVtait  raisonnable  qu'un  qui  pouvait  servir  a 
tout  un  petit  inonde,  tut  ainsi  massacre." 

Ambroise  Pare  was  not  content,  like  bis  predeces- 
sors, with  exercising  his  art  with  reputation ;  he  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  Uuatre  Maltres  of  Pi- 
tard,  so  justly  celebrated  for  having  composed  the  first 
statutes' of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  Pans,  in  tin; 
reign  of  St.  Lewis,  whom  he  had  attended  in  his  ex- 
cursions to  the  Holy  Land;  and  of  several  other  sur- 
geons, the  fruits  of  whose  experience  were  lost  lo  their 
successors:  he  transmitted  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience in  a  work  that  is  immortal. — (See  (Euvres 
d'  Ambroise  Pari.,  Conseiller  et  premier  Chirurgien  du 
Roi,  divisees  en  28  livres,  in  folio,  edit.  ito.  Paris, 
1535.) 

His  writings,  so  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  num- 
ber of  facts  in  them,  are  eminently  distinguished  from 
all  those  of  his  time,  inasmuch  as  the  ancients  are  not 
looked  up  to  in  them  with  superstilious  blindness. 
Freed  from  the  yoke  of  authority,  he  submitted  every 
thing  to  the  test  of  observation,  and  acknowledged 
experience  alone  as  his  guide.  The  French  writers 
are  with  reason  proud  of  their  countryman  Par6  to 
this  day:  they  allege,  that  he  must  ever  hold  among 
surgeons  the  same  place  that  Hippocrates  occupies 
among  physicians.  Nay,  they  add,  that  perhaps  none 
of  the  ancients  or  moderns  are  worthy  of  being  com- 
pared with  him. — {Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chirurg.  1. l.i 

After  the  death  of  this  great  man,  surgery,  which 
owed  its  advancement  to  him,  continued  stationary, 
and  even  took  a  retrograde  course.  This  circumstance 
is  altogether  ascribable  to  the  contemptible  state  into 
which  those  who  professed  the  art  fell,  after  being 
united  to  the  barbers  by  the  most  disgraceful  associ- 
ation. 

Pigrai,  the  successor  of  Ambroise  Pare,  was  far  from 
being  an  adequate  substitute  for  him.  A  spiritless 
copier  of  his  master,  he  abridged  his  surgery  in  a  Latin 
work,  where  the  unaffected  graces  of  the  original,  the 
sincerity,  and  the  ineffable  charm,  inseparable  from 
all  productions  of  genius,  entirely  disappeared.  He 
received,  however,  equal  praise  from  his  contempora- 
ries; doubtless,  because  he  filled  a  high  situation:  but, 
as  Richerand  remarks,  his  name,  which  is  to  day  al- 
most forgotten,  proves  sufficiently  that  dignities  do  not 
constitute  glory. 

Rousset  and  Guillemcau  distinguished  themselves, 
however,  in  the  art  of  midwifery ;  while  Covillard, 
Cabrol,  and  Habicot  enriched  surgery  with  a  great 
number  of  curious  observations.— (See  Ohs.  Chir. 
pUines  de  Remarques  curicuses,  Lyon,  1639,  in  Bvo. 
Alphabet  Anatomique,  Gcniuc,  1602,  in  ito.  Semaine 
Anatomique ;  Question  Chir.  sur  la  Bronchotomie, 
Paris,  1620,  in  8vo.) 

In  the  next  or  seventeenth  century,  a  fresh  impulse 
produced  additional  improvements.  Then  -tppeared 
in  Italy  Casar  Magatus,  who  simplified  the  treatment 
of  wounds  (Dc  Rard  Vulnerum  MedicatioM,  libri  2, 
Venet.  1616,  in  folio);  Fahricius  ab  Aquapendente, 
even  less  praiseworthy  as  a  surgeon  than  as  a  physi- 
ologist {Opera  Chir.  Paris,  1613,'m/oZ) ;  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  Severinus,  that  restorer  of  active  sureeiy.— 
{De  Efficaci  Medicina,  libri  3,  Francofurt.  1013J  in 
folio.  De  recondita  Abscessuum  Natura,  libri  7.  AV- 
apoli,  1632,  in  ito,  and  Trimembris  Chirnrgia,  be. 
Francofurt.  1653,  in  ito.)  Among  the  English  sur- 
geons flourished  Wiseman,  who  was  the  Pare  of  Eng- 
land (see  Several  Chirurgicnl  Treatises,  J.ond.  1676, 
infol) ;  and  William  Harvey,  whose  disci  very  of  the 
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circulation  of  the  blood  had  such  an  Influence  over  the 

I,- M  i.i  medical  science  In  general,  and  thai 

ery  in  particular,  that  he  muat  bi 

bi   principal  improvi  rs  of  the  latter  profession. 

Uio  Anatomieadt  Motu  Cordis  elSan- 

h'rancofurti,  Ki53,  in  4ta.)     In 

Germany,  Fabrlclui  Hildanua  (Obs.  et  Curatwnum, 
I  in  \i,.  inn  i,  who  was  far  Buperior, 
as  a  lurgeon,  in  the  Italian  Fabricius.  BcuJtetua,  so 
well  known  lot  hii  work  entitled  Jbrnuanentarium  Chi- 
i ,  1653,  in  folia;  Purmann  ami  Solin- 
gen,  who  hail  the  fault  of  being  too  partial  to  the  use 
of  numeroui  complicated  instruments. — (See  Cursa 

1710,  in   4io.     Manuale  Obs.dcr 
Chirurgim,  Amsterdam.  1684)  in  4to.) 

Holland,  restored  to  liberty  by  the  generous  exertions 

of  it-  inhabitants,  did  not  long  remain  a  stranger  to 

the  improvemenl  ofaurgery.    This  nation,  so  singular 

in  many  respects,  presents  us  with  one  particularity 

winch  "claims  the   notice   of  a   medical    historian. 

■  ii,  who  was  an  eminent  anatomist,  anil  merits 

equal  celebrity  foi  his  Obs.  Anatomico-Cltirurgicarum 

,rt<£,  Amstelodam.  1091,  tn  4(9.  carried  with  him 

to  the  crave  the  secret  of  his  admirable  injections. — 

llir.  .'hint.  /.,  uiito.  Adversariorum 

anatomitorum  mtdico-chirurgicorum,  Decad.  3,  in  Ato. 

lodam.)    Boonbuysen  also  made  a  secret  of  his 

lever,  Which,   before  the  invention  of  the  forceps,  was 

the  only  resource  in  difficult  labours.  Haw,  who  suc- 
cessfully cui  fifteen  hundred  patients  for  the  stone, 
took  such  pains  tn  conceal  hie  manner  of  operating, 
thai  Helater  and  Albums,  his  two  must  distinguished 
pupils,  have  each  given  a  different  explanation  of  it. 
Such  a  disposition,  which  is  extremely  hurtfui  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge, 
would  materially  have  retarded  the  progress  of  surgery 
in  Holland,  had 'not  Camper,  in  the  following  century, 
ii  the  Imputation  by  the  great  number  of  ins  die 
GOverles,  and  Ins  zealous  desire  to  render  them  public. 
While  great  Improvements  were  'joins  on  in  Italy, 
England,  and  Holland,  surgery  languished  in  a  humi- 
liated Hate  in  Prance.  The  accoucheur  Mauriceau 
Maladies  dot  Amines  grosses,  Paris, 
1668,  in  li./l.  Dionis  {Court  d'  Operations  <lc  Chirur 
git,  Paris,  L707,8»o.),SBviard(Jlfou»eBii  Recueild'Obs. 
Chir,  Paris,  1703,  in  12ms  \  and  Belloste  [Chirurgitn 
d'HS/iitu/,  Paris,  1696,  inavo.)  were  the  only  French 
surgeons  of  note,  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so 
many  distinguished  men  of  othi  r  nations,  Rieherand 
observes,  thai  the  splendid  days  of  Louis  the  Pourteenth 
ware  In  an  Iron  age  (bi  discouraged  surgery.  And  yet 
tins  monarch  seems  to  have  been  personally  Interested 
in  the  melioration  of  this  important  art;  for  he  was 

Vary  nearly  falling  a  victim  to  a  surgical  disease,  a 
fistula  iii  aim,  and  was  not  cured  till  after  a  great  iiiim- 
ber  ni  blundering  operations  ami  useless  experiments. 

logy  teaches  simply  the  history  of  dates.  In 
the  study  "i  ii"'  sciences,  the  only  method  of  impress- 
ing tin'  memory  with  facts  consists  in  connecting  the 
epoch  of  them  with  the  learned  men  by  whom  they 
have  been  illustrated.  But  the  greatest  surgeons  of  the 
eighteenth  century  have  not  altered  the  face  of  their 
profession,  although  they  have  powerfully  contributed 
to  Its  advancement,  in  surgery,  as  an  author  has  re- 
in, n  ki  .1.  sum.'  feeble  rays  always  precede  brilliant 
lights,  and  it  approaches  perfection  in  a  very  gradual 
way.  In  the  Ust  century,  however,  among  the  dis- 
tinguished Burgeons  of  France,  there  are  two  of  exlra- 
onlin.iiv  genius,  round  Whom,  as  it  were,  all  the  others 

might  be  grouped  and  arranged,  and  whose  names  de- 
serve  to  be  affixed  to  the  two  most  brilliant  epochs  of 
French  surgery.    These  are.  first,  J.  L.  Petit,  whose 

slorv  was  -hand  by  the  Academy  of  Surgery;  and, 

secondly,  th<  celebrated  Desault. 

It  is  not  with  surgery  as  with  physic,  strictly  so 
called  the  epochs  of  the  latter  are  distinguished  by 
bj  potheaes  :  while  those  of  surgery  are  marked  by  dis- 
c, nines  The  eminent  men  in  ibis  last  branch  of  the 
profession  have  not  like  the  most  renowned  physi- 
cians, created  sect-,  bulll  svstems.  destroyed  those  of 
their   predecessors,  and   constructed  a  new  edifice, 

which  in  its  turn  has  been  demolished  by  other  hands. 
All  of  i  hem  have  been  satisfied  with  combating  ancient 
errors,  discovering  new  facts,  and  continuing  their  art 
the  inhere  of  which  they  have  enlarged  by  thi 
eoTerles,  without  making  it  bend  under  the  yoke  of 

►y.iems  which  II  would  have  ill  supported. 


The  eulogy  on  J.  I..  Petit,  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  of  which  lie  was  one  ol" 
the  first  and  must  distinguished  members,  represents 
him  as  blending  the  study  of  anatomy  with  his  amuse- 
in.  nt-  when  a  boy;  and  ardently  seeking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  liis  knowledge  by  observation.  He 
had  had  experience  enough  to  publish  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life  his  Traite  sur  let  Maladies  den  Os, 
Paris,  1705,  in  12mo. ;  a  work  which  for  a  century 
was  esteemed  the  best  upon  the  subject.  His  success 
was  most  virulently  opposed  by  envious  critics;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  academical 
labours  and  extensive  practice  that  he  was  unani- 
mously chosen  the  head  of  his  associates.  This  ac- 
knowledged superiority,  however,  was  the  more  flat- 
tering, as  the  honour  was  obtained  at  a  period  when 
surgery  was  in  a  flourishing  state  in  France,  and  when 
Petit  held  no  office  from  which  he  could  derive  any 
influence  unconnected  with  his  personal  merit.  While 
Man  srhal,  La  Peyronie,  and  La  Martiniere  assured 
him  of  the  royal  favour,  Ciuesnay,  Morand,  and  Louis, 
whocorrected  his  writings,  made  him  speak  a  language 
which  does  honour  to  that  famous  collection  to  which 
he  contributed  his  observations  (see  Memoires  et  Prix 
de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Chirurgie,  10  wis.  in  4to), 
and  in  which,  if  some  theoretical  explanations  be  put 
out  of  consideration,  nothing  has  lost  its  value  by  age. 
J.  L.  Petit  waa>also  the  author  of  a  "  Traite  des  Mala- 
dirs  Chirur gicales,  et  des  Operations  qui  leur  convien- 
ncnt..  Ouvrtigc  Posthume ;"  a  production  that  will 
always  stand"  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  judicious 
surgeon. 

The  history  of  this  epoch,  so  glorious  for  the  pro- 
fession of  surgery,  is  completely  detailed  in  the  Me- 
moirs and  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery; 
a  work  which  is  absolutely  indispensable,  and  the 
various  parts  of  which  cannot  be  too  often  considered. 
In  it  mi'  preserved  the  labours  of  Mareschal,  Uuesnay, 
La  Peyronie,  Morand,  Petit,  De  la  Martiniere,  Le 
Dran,  Barengeol,  De  la  Faye,  Louis,  Verdier,  Fouberl, 
Hevin,  Pibrac,  Fabre,  Le  Cat,  Bordenave,  Sabalier, 
Puzos,  Levret,  and  several  other  practitioners,  who, 
though  less  famous,  contributed  by  their  exertions  and 
knowledge  to  form  this  useful  body  of  surgical  facts. 
.Many  of  the  preceding  surgeons  also  distinguished 
themselves  by  other  productions,  which,  however,  I 
-hall  not  here  enumerate,  as  they  are  quoted  in  many 
other  parts  of  this  wink. 

To  the  foregoing  list  of  eminent  French  surgeons 
must  lie  added  ii»-  names  of  La  Motte,  Ma  tre-Jean, 
Goulard,  Davtel,  Ravaton,  Mejeaa,  Pouleau,  David, 
ami  Frere  Cosnae. 

While  surgery  was  thus  advancing  in  France,  other 
nations  were  not  neglectful  of  it.  At  this  period  flou- 
rished, in  Great  Britain,  White,  Cheselden,  Douglas,  the 
twoMonros,  Sharp,  Cowper,  Warner,  Alanson,  Brom- 
field,  Pott,  Kirkland,  Hawkins,  Smellie,  and  the  two 
Hunters. 

White's  Cases  in  Surgery,  1770 ;  Cheselden's  Trea- 
tise on  the  High  Operation  for  the  Stone,  London,  1723, 
tn  8vo.,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body;  Douglas's  Tract,  entitled  "  Lithotomia  Dou- 
glassiana;"  Sharp's  Treatise  of  the  Operations,  and 
his  "  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Sur- 
gery ;"  Monro's  Works  by  his  son  ;  Warner's  Cases 
in.  Surgery,  1754,  and  his  Description  of  the  Eye  and 
its  Diseases,  1775;  Alanson' s  Treatise  on  Amputa- 
tion; Pott's  Chirurgical  Works;  Kirkland's  Obs.  on 
Fractures.  1770;  his  Thoughts  on  Amputation,  1780; 
and  bis  Medical  Surgery,  1783;  Sm, Hit's  Midwifery; 
and  John  Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  <$-c; 
his  Treatises  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Animal  F.cono- 
nni,  the  Teeth,  and  all  the  papers  written  by  himself 
and  Ins  brother,  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  Med.  Obs.  and  In- 
quiries, and   Trans,  of  a  Society  for  the  Imp: 

mi  Chir.  Knowledge ;  are  productions  which 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  state  of  surgery  in 
England. 

But  of  all  these  eminent  men,  none  contributed  more 
powerfully  than  Mr.  Percival  Pott  to  the  improvement 
of  the  practice  of  surgery  in  Enrrland.  His  life,  in- 
deed, forms  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
fession. Before  Ins  inculcations  and  example  had 
produced  a  desirable  change,  the  maxim  of  "  dolor  me- 
dicine doloris"  as  we  learn  from  Sir  James  Earle,  re- 
mained unrefuted.  The  severe  treatment  of  the  old 
school,  in  the  operative  part  and  in  the  applications, 
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continued  in  force.  The  first  principles  of  surgery,  the 
natural  process  and  powers  of  healing,  were  either  not 
understood  or  not  attended  to  ;  painful  and  escharotic 
dressings  were  continually  employed ;  and  the  actual 
cautery  was  in  such  frequent  use,  that  at  the  times 
when  the  surgeons  visited  the  hospitals,  it  was  regu- 
larly heated  and  prepared  as  a  part  of  the  necessary 
apparatus.  Where  shall  we  find  more  sensible  or 
more  truly  practicable  observations  on  the  treatment 
of  abscesses,  than  in  Pott's  excellent  treatise  on  the 
fistula  in  aim  1  Where  shall  we  meet  with  better  re- 
marks on  the  local  treatment  of  gangrenous  parts,  than 
in  his  valuable  tract  on  the  mortification  of  the  toes 
and  feet?  What  author  abounds  with  so  many  just 
observations  on  the  injuries  of  the  head,  blended,  it  is 
true,  with  rather  too  great  a  partiality  to  the  trepan, 
the  so  frequent  necessity  for  which  is  now  less  gene- 
rally acknowledged?  His  description  of  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  and  of  the 
treatment  is  matchless.  The  account  which  he  has 
left  us  of  the  disease  of  the  vertebra;,  attended  with 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  is  perhaps  his  most  original 
production.  His  celebrated  essay  on  fractures  was 
also  very  original,  and  has  had  in  this  country  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  treatment  of  these  inju- 
ries ;  but  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects 
of  position  were  exaggerated  in  this  part  of  his 
writings,  and  that  surgeons  ought  still  to  make  every 
possible  exertion  to  render  their  apparatus  for  broken 
bones  more  effectual. — (See  Fractures.)  A  more 
really  valuable  production  of  this  eminent  surgeon  is 
his  remarks  on  amputation.  The  necessity  for  that 
operation  in  certain  cases  is  there  convincingly  de- 
tailed; and  the  most  advantageous  period  for  its  per- 
formance clearly  indicated.  The  urgency  for  its 
prompt  execution  after  particular  injuries  he  has  in- 
deed so  perfectly  explained,  that  the  late  inculcations 
on  the  subject  by  Larrey  and  several  other  modern 
eurgeons  appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  anticipated; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  Pott's  remarks  applied 
principally  to  compound  fractures,  while  Lari  ey's  refer 
to  gun-shot  wounds.  All  these,  however,  are  cases  of 
accidental  violence,  and,  of  course,  should  ha  treated 
upon  the  same  general  principles. 

A  longer  comment  on  the  writings  and  improve- 
ments of  Percival  Pott  would  here  he  requisite  to  do 
him  every  degree  of  justice ;  but  his  name,  advice,  and 
opinions  are  so  conspicuous  throughout  this  volume, 
that  I  shall  be  excused  for  not  saying  any  thing  more  in 
the  present  place,  than  that  he  was  in  his  time  the  best 
practical  surgeon,  the  best  lecturer,  the  best  writer  on 
surgery,  the  best  operator  of  which  this  large  metro- 
polis could  boast. 

Another  character  of  still  greater  genius  and  origi- 
nality though  of  inferior  education,  was  the  ever  me- 
morable John  Hunter,  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
who  was  at  once  eminent  as  a  surgeon,  an  anatomist. 
a  physiologist,  a  naturalist,  and  a  philosopher.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  adorned  the  pro- 
fession, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  without 
making  any  exception  of  Hippocrates,  the  reputed 
father  of  physic,  Pare,  the  pride  of  the  French,  or 
Harvey,  the  still  greater  glory  of  England,  the  immor- 
tal discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  If  Pott 
materially  improved  many  parts  of  the  practice  of  sur- 
gery in  England,  and  evinced  himself  to  be  the  most  j 
skilful  operator  of  his  time,  John  Hunter  was  also  not 
less  importantly  employed  in  extending  the  boundaries 
of  physiological  knowledge,  and  in  the  investigation 
of  human  and  particularly  comparative  anatomy. 
The  knowledge  which  he  derived  from  his  favourite- 
studies  he  constantly  applied  to  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  surgery,  and  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
examining  morbid  bodies,  whereby  he  collected  facts 
which  are  invaluable,  as  they  lend  to  explain  the  real 
causes  of  the  symptoms  of  numerous  diseases. 

In  the  practice  of  surgery,  whenever  operations 
proved  inadequate  to  their  intention,  Mr.  Hunter 
always  investigated  with  uncommon  zeal  the  causes 
of  ill  success,  and  in  this  way  he  detected  many  falla- 
cies as  well  as  made  some  important  discoveries  in  the 
healing  art.  He  ascertained  the  cause  of  failure  com- 
mon to  all  the  operations  in  use  for  the  radical  cure  of 
the  hydrocele,  and  was  enabled  to  propose  a  mode  of 
operating  attended  with  invariable  success.  He  ascer- 
tained, by  experiments  and  observations,  that  exposure 
to  atmospherical  ait,  simply,  can  neither  produce  nor 


increase  inflammation.  He  discovered  in  the  blood  10 
many  phenomena  connected  with  life,  and  not  to  lie 
referred  to  any  other  cause,  that  he  considered  it  alive 
in  its  fluid  state.  He  improved  the  operation  foi  the 
fistula  lachrymalis,  by  removing  a  circulai  piei  eof  lin- 
os unguis  instead  of  breaking  ft  down  with  the  point 
of  a  trocar.  He  explained  better  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors all  the  highly  interesting  modern  doctrines 
relative  to  inflammation,  union  by  the  first  intention, 
suppuration,  ulceration,  and  mortification.  His  writings 
also  throw  considerable  light  on  the  growth,  structure, 
and  diseases  of  the  teeth.  As  instances  of  his  opera- 
tive skill,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  he  removed 
a  tumour  from  the  side  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  pa- 
tient at  St.  George's  Hospital,  as  large  as  the  head  to 
which  it  was  attached;  and  by  bringing  the  cut  edges 
of  the  skin  together,  the  whole  wound  was  neaily 
healed  by  the  first  intention.  He  likewise  dissected 
out  of  the  neck  a  tumour  which  one  of  the  best  ope- 
rators  in  this  country  had  declared,  rather  too  strongly, 
that  no  one  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would  meddle 
with;  and  the  patient  got  perfectly  well.  But,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  improvement  which  he  made  in  the 
practice  of  surgery,  was  his  invention  of  a  new  mode 
of  performing  the  operation  for  the  popliteal  aneurism, 
by  taking  up  the  femoral  artery  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh  without  opening  the  tumour  in  the  ham.— 
(See  Trans,  of  a  Society  for  lite  Improvement  of  Med. 
and  Chir.  Knowledge.)  The  safety  and  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  operating  have  now  been  fully  established, 
and  the  plan  has  been  extended  to  all  operations  for 
the  cure  of  this  formidable  disease. — (See  Jlneurism.) 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  Mr.  Hunter  was 
also  one  of  the  first  who  taught  that  the  excision  of  the 
bitten  part  was  the  only  sure  mode  of  preventing  hy- 
drophobia; and  he  extended  the  time  duiing  which 
this  proceeding  might  be  reasonably  adopted,  beyond 
the  period  which  had  been  generally  specified. 

His  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  his  observations  on  Ihe  treatment,  will  for 
ever  be  a  lasting  monument  of  his  wonderful  powers 
of  reasoning  and  investigation.  If  he  left  some  points 
of  the  subject  doubtful  and  unsettled,  he  has  admi- 
rably succeeded  in  the  elucidation  of  others  ;  and  his 
work  on  this  interesting  disorderis,  with  all  its  defects, 
the  best  which  is  extant. 

Even  the  language  and  mode  of  expression  of  this 
great  man  were  his  own  ;  for  so  original  were  his  sen- 
timents that  they  could  hardly  be  delineated  by  any 
ordinary  arrangement  of  words.  His  phrases  are  still 
adopted  in  all  the  medical  schools  of  this  country,  and 
continue  to  modify  the  style  of  almost  every  profes- 
sional book.  Great  as  Mr.  Hunter's  merit  as  a  surgeon 
was,  it  was  still  greater  as  a  comparative  anatomist 
and  physiologist.  The  museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  his  papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans.,  will 
for  ever  attest  his  greatness  in  these  characteis. 

At  the  period  when  the  preceding  distinguished  men 
upheld  the  character  of  their  profession  in  Great 
Britain,  Lancisi,  Morgagni,  Molinelli,  Bertrandi,  Gu- 
attani,  Mascagni,  Matani.  Troja,  and  Moscati,  were 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Italy.  Bertrandi's  Treatise  on 
the  Operations  of  Surgery,  and  Troja's  work  on  the 
Regeneration  of  Bones,  are  even  at  this  day  works  of 
the  highest  repute.  Of  late  years,  the  credit  of  Ihe 
Italian  surgeons  has  been  honourably  maintained,  by 
Monteggia,  Scarpa,  Paletta,  Quadri,  Assalini,  Morigi, 
and  others.  In  Holland  flourished  Albinus,  Deventer, 
Sand  i  fort,  and  Camper;  and  in  Germany  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  the  immortal  Haller,  Heister,  well  known 
for  his  "  Institutiones  Chirnrgiir,"  Platner,  Rrjederer 
(Elementa.  J3rtis  Obstetricim,  Goett.  1752.  Obs.  de 
Partu  I^aborioso,  decad.  11,  1756),  Stein,  Bilglier, 
Acrell,  Callisen  [Systema  Chirurgia  Hodierna,  Hvols. 
8vo.),  Brambilla, Theden  (Progris  ulterieurs  de  la  Chi- 
rurgice),  Schmucker  (Vcrmischtc  Chirurgische  Schrif- 
ten,  b.  3,  and  Chir.  JYahrnehmungen),  Richter  {Traitt 
des  Hernies,  2  vols.  Bvo.  BM.  f<ur  die  Chirurgia ;  Jln- 
fangsgr.  der  Wundarxn.  7  b.  and  Obs.  Chirurgica- 
rum  Fasc).  Also  Arnemann,  Weidmann,Beer,  Siicni 
mering,  Creutzenfeldt,  Hesselbach,  Hufeland,  Graefe, 
Klein,  Rust,  Ilimly,  Laneenbeck,  Walther,  J.  A. 
Schmidt,  G.  J".  Beer,  &c.  should  not  be  forgotten,  se- 
veral of  whom  are  still  pursuing  their  useful  and  ho- 
nourable career.  Be  it  also  recorded,  as  a  part  of  the 
creat  merit  of  the  Germans,  that  they  now  rank  among 
the  best  and  most  minute  anatomists;  that  they  are 
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zealous  cultivators   of  comparative  anatomy,   that 

tbeli  loduitry  allows  no  improvement  In  medical  sei- 

ence,  wherever  made,  to  notice;  and  that 

greatly  indebted  la  them  for  the  bestdescrip- 

"i  the  eye. 

i  (ii  tin  i in.  ni  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at 

Paris  was  long  considered  quite  as  the  solar  light  of 
thii branch  ..i  -inner.  Nothing,  Indeed,  contributed 
■o  materially  to  the  Improvement  of  Surgical  know- 
It  .I-,  aa  this  .  siablishment,  a  noble  institution,  which, 
for  a  long  while,  gave  our  neighbours  infinite  advan- 
tage over  us,  hi  idt-  cultivation  of  this  most  useful  pro- 
fession. The  French  Revolution,  which,  by  a  ratal 
abuse,  involved  in  the  same  prohibition  both  useful 
and  pernicious  societies,  did  not  spare  even  this  bene- 
ficial establishment,  in  which  emulation  and  talents 
had  been  so  long  united  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  various  dissertations  published  by  its  illustrious 
members  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
•spirit,  ability,  and  success  with  which  its  objects  were 
and  centuries  hence  practitioners  will  reap 
ir.ini  i in-  pages  oi  us  memoirs  the  most  valuable  In- 
formation. Although  the  Academy  was  deprived  of 
the  talents  of  Louis,  w  bo  died  a  short  lime  before  its 
suppression,  li  yel  had  ai  this  period  several  members 
worthy  uf  continuing  lis  labours,  and  supporting  its 
reputation:  Sabatier,  Desault,  who  may  bi 
.i-  the  Poll  ol  France,  Chopart,  Lassue.  Peyrtlhe,  Du- 
bois. Percj .  Baudeloque,  Pelletan,  -Sue,  &x. 

The  Academy  of  Surgery  in  France  was  succeeded 
by  what  la  named  the  Ecole  de  HWdeclne.  Desault, 
who  had  been  almost  a  stranger  iii  the  former,  became 
quite  the  leading  character  in  the  latter.  Several 
things  recommended  him  strongly  to  the  remembrance 
ami  admiration  of  posterity;  the  exactness  and  method 

Which  be  introduced  into' the  study  Of  anatomy;  the 
ingenious  kinds  of  apparatus  Which  he  invented  for  the 
ol  fractures;  a  noble  ardour  in  his  profes- 
sion, which  in  knew  how  to  impart  to  all  his  pupils; 
ln>  clinical  iii  Hues  upon  surgery,  which  were  the  first 
evi  i  delivered  .  and  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  his 
modes  of  operating,  indeed,  such  was  bis  genius, 
thai  even  when  he  practised  only  methods  already  un- 
derstood, he  did  them  with  so  much  adroitness,  that  he 
rather  appeared  to  be  the  inventor  of  them.  From  the 
Ecole  de  Vieffecine  have  Issued  Dupuytren,  Boyer,  Ri- 

cberand,  Dubois,  Lheritier.  Ma uv,  Lallemant,  Petit 

de  Lyon,  Bli  hat,  Bi  clard,  Cloqnet,  &c. 
Among  the  public  institutions  in  Europe  for  the  im- 
nt  ol  mi  dical  and  surgical  knowledge,  the 
present  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London 
certainly  stands  pie-eminent,  Whether  the  reputation 
ami  number  of  Its  members,  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  papers  winch  it  has  published,  or  the  e 
value  of  its  library,  be  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the 
character  which  is  here  assigned  to  it.  Many  of  the 
facts  which  it  ha--  collected  and  published  are  of  con- 
siderable  practical  importance,  especially  those  rela- 
tingid  the  subjects  of  aneurism,  hemorrhage,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  joints,  calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  that 
least  intelligible  of  all  diseases,  syphilis,  its  library, 
which,  next  to  that  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
is  tin  most  select,  valuable,  and  complete  collection  of 

i Ileal  literature  in  Great  Britain,  more  especially 

with  reference  to  modern  works,  is  continually  receiv- 
ing   additions,    both   by  large  purchases  at  home  and 

abroad,  and  by  the  numerous  donations  of  iis  mem- 
bers and  Others.  The  intercourse  and  correspondence 
w  huh  such  a  society  always  maintains  among  the  in- 
numerable scattered  members  of,  the  profession,  can- 
not fail  to  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects 
upon  medical  science  In  general:  a  generous  and  use 
ful  sort  Of  emulation  is  thus  kept  alive;  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  kept  from  slutnbering  ;  and  even'  individual 
who  ascertains  a  new*  tact  has  now  the  means  ol'  mak- 
ing it  known  to  the  world,  with  all  the  expedition 
which  iis  Importance  may  demand.  By  this  observa- 
tion I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  always   appear  in  print 

direetl)  after  its  communication  to  the  society,  for  that 
i-  a  circumstance  which  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
there  being  "i  ""'  a  suffii  ienl  quantity  of  interesting 

matter  in  the  Society's  possession  to  form  an  additional 

pmi  tn  Its  Transactions ;  but  the  very  reading  of  the 

paper  at  a  public  meeting  gives  n  Immediate  notoriety 
in  the  profession,  and  If  it-  novi  Ity  and  merit  be  great, 
■   |tea  vary  general  attention. 
The  researches  of  Bicbat,  who  quitted  surgery,  pow- 


erfully contributed  to  the  advancement  of  physiolo- 
gical science.  His  mind,  richly  stored  with  the  posi- 
tive facts  which  he  had  learned  in  the  study  of  sur- 
i  ived  no  less  a  project  than  that  of  rebuild- 
ing tile  whole  edifice  of  medicine.  Some  courses  of 
lectures  upon  the  materia  medica,  internal  clinical  me- 
dicine, and  morbid  anatomy,  announced  this  vast  de- 
sign, which  was  frustrated  by  a  premature  death.  Bi- 
chat,  as  a  physiologist  and  man  of  very  original  genius, 
maybe  considered  as  the  John  Hunter  of  France;  but 
his  qualities  were  of  a  different  cast,  and  hardly  admit 
of  comparison  with  those  of  Hunter,  whose  investiga- 
tions were  not  limited  to  man,  but  extended  to  the 
whole  chain  of  animated  beings.  Bichat  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours,  and,  in  dying,  his  greatest  regret 
was  that  of  not  having  completed  them.  His  exam- 
ple, says  Richerand,  proves  most  convincingly  what 
Boerhaave  always  inculcated,  and  every  man  of  expe- 
rience knows  how  indispensable  the  study  and  even 
the  practice  of  surgery  are  to  him  who  would  wish  to 
be  a  distinguished  and  successful  physician.— (Nosogr. 
C/tir.  t.  ],>.  25.) 

In  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  great  and  es- 
sential improvements  have  been  made  in  almost  every 
branch  of  surgery. 

Before  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  our  ideas  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease  were  surrounded  with  absurdities;  and 
it  is  to  ibis  luminary  and  the  plain  facts  laid  before  the 
profession  by  the  late  Mr.  Rose,  that  we  are  in  an  emi- 
neni  degree  indebted  for  the  increased  discrimination 
and  reason  which  now  prevail,  both  in  the  doctrines 
and  treatment  of  the  complaint.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  made  out,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  treatment  of  syphilitic  disor- 
ders. Need  I  mention  a  greater  proof  of  the  truih  of 
this  remark,  than  the  remarkable  change  of  practice 
in  some  of  the  principal  hospitals  in  London,  mercury 
being  now  exhibited  in  not  more  than  one  out  of  eight 
or  ten  cases,  for  which  this  medicine  a  few  years  ago 
was  always  deemed  indispensable  1  Numerous  cases, 
having  all  the  characters  of  primary  venereal  sores, 
seem  also  now  to  be  curable  by  simple  dressings  and 
cleanliness  ;  and  the  necessity  for  violent  salivation,  in 
any  case,  begins  now  to  be  generally  disbelieved.  In 
short,  so  different  is  every  thing  from  what  it  used  to 
be,  that  many  surgeons  are  templed  to  suppose  the 
nature  of  the  venereal  disease  totally  alteted.— (See 
Venereal  Disease.) 

Sirictures  in  the  urethra,  an  equally  common  andjdis- 
tressingdisease,  were  not  well  treated  of  before  Mr.  Hun- 
ter published  on  the  venereal  disease.    L'tuii  his  time, 

we  were  unacquainted  With  a  good   practical   method 

of  applying  caustic  within  the  urethra,  a  method  which 

tier  perfected  with  the  armed  bougies, 

invented  by  Sir  Everard  Home.    The  latter  gentleman 

indeed,  has  taken  a  very  scientific  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  perhaps  his  only  error  is  that  of  not  having 
sufficiently  limited  bis  favourite  plan  of  treatment. 

In  modern  times  hernial  diseases,  those  common  af- 
flictions in  every  country,  have  received  highly  inte- 
resting elucidations  from  the  labours  of  Pott,  Camper, 
Richter,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Hey,  Gimbernat,  Hessel- 
bach,  Scarpa,  Lawrence,  Langenbeck,  Cloquet,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  head  has  been  ma- 
terially improved  by  Quesnay,  Le  Pran,  Pott,  Hill, 
Desault,  Dease,  Hey,  Abernethy,  and  Brodie. 

Thediseaseof  the  vertebras,  which  occasions  para- 
lysis of  the  limbs,  formerly  always  baffled  the  practi 
tinner;  but  the  method  proposed"  by  Mr.  Pott  is  no\» 
frequently  productive  of  considerable  relief,  and  some- 
times of  a  perfect  cure.  The  diseases  of  the  joints  in 
general  may  also  be  said  to  he  at  present  viewed  with 
much  more  discrimination  than  they  were  a  very  few 
years  ago;  and  this  great  step  to  better  and  more  success- 
ful practice  rejects  greal  bono:  iron  Mr.  Brodie,  while  it 
keeps  up  a  well-founded  hope  that  morbid  anatomy, 
the  study  which  has  of  late  banished  so  much  confu- 
sion from  this  part  of  surgery,  will  yet  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  light  other  useful  facts  and  observations  re- 
lative  to  the  pathology  of  the  joints. 

In  the  time  of  Mr.  Pott,  few  patients  afflicted  with 
lumbar  abscesses  ever  recovered  ;  for  soon  after  a  tree 
opening  bad  been  made,  according  to  the  method  then 
in  VOgue,  the  constitution  was  usually  seized  with  vio- 
lent irritative  fever,  which  hardly  admitted  of  any 
control.  Mr.  Abernethy  ascertained  thai  much  of 
11  is  risk  might  be  avoided  by  making  only  a  small 
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opening,  healing  it  by  the  first  intention,  after  the  mat- 
ter hod  been  let  out,  and  then  repeating  the  sam<  plan 
from  lime  to  lime,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cavity  of  the 
ab.«cess  from  ever  being  distended,  and  give  it  the  op- 
portunity of  diminishing  by  a  natural  process.  Of 
curse  success  cannot  be  expected  to  attend  even  this 
t  eatment,  when  the  vertebrae  are  carious,  or  any  other 
eriuus  organic  disease  prevails. 

The  rarely-failing  plan  of  curing  hydroceles  by  means 
Of  an  injection,  as  described  by  Sir  Janus  Earle,  may 
be  enumerated  as  one  of  the  most  decided  improve- 
ments in  modern  surgery  :  at  least  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained on  this  point  by  any  surgeon  of  eminence  in 
France,  the  British  dominions,  or  the  United  States. 

[This  is  the  lirst  mention  made  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  United  States  in  this  history  of  surgery,  and  it 
might  imply  that  in  this  country  the  radical  cure  of  hy- 
drocele is  the  very  ultimatum  of  attainment  in  opera- 
tive surgery.  That  the  author  did  not  design  thus  to 
misrepresent  us,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  hints  at 
Dr.  Moll's  case  of  ligature  of  the  innominata,  and 
awards  him  the  meed  of  originality  in  amputating  the 
lower  jaw,  within  the  two  following  pages,  and  also 
from  the  respectful  notice  he  has  occasionally  given  to 
American  operations  in  this  Dictionary.  In  a  pro- 
fessed history  of  operative  surgery,  however,  in  which 
the  distinguished  men  of  every  other  country  aie 
named,  together  with  the  improvements  and  benefits 
they  conferred  upon  science  and  humanity,  one  would 
naturally  look  for  some  mention  of  the  names  at  least 
of  Drs.  Physick,  White,  Dudley,  Davidge,  Horsey, 
Shippen,  Bard,  Post,  Molt,  Gibson,  Parish,  Barton, 
M'C'lellan,  Stevens,  Warren,  Smith,  Jamieson,  and  a 
host  of  others  who  have  contributed  by  the  pen  and 
the  knife  to  elevate  this  department  of  the  profession, 
and  some  of  them  are  quite  as  distinguished  in  Ame- 
rica, as  those  of  whom  honourable  mention  is  made 
justly  are,  among  their  transatlantic  brethren.  This 
will  be  admitted,  unless  the  successful  ligature  of  the 
subclavian,  the  common  iliac,  internal  iliac,  and  that 
of  the  innominata,  the  amputation  of  the  hip  joint, 
and  upper  and  lower  jaw,  the  extirpation  of  the  pa- 
rotid gland,  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  cure 
of  aneurism  by  tying  on  the  distal  side  of  the  tumour, 
be  unworthy  of  record.  Some  of  these  operations 
have  never  been  attempted  in  Europe  until  our  sur- 
geons led  the  way,  and  by  these  and  other  splendid 
achievements  in  operative  surgery  demonstrated  their 
practicability  and  success. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  when 
the  author  shall  favour  the  profession  with  a  still 
farther  improved  edition  of  his  Dictionary  so  highly 
appreciated  in  America,  he  will  provide  himself  with 
the  materials  so  accessible,  and  not  again  declare  with- 
out a  brief  qualification,  that"  Jill  the  boldest  opera- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  aneurismal  diseases  have  been 
devised  by  the  genius,  and  executed  by  the  spirit  and 
skill  of  British  surgeons."  I  only  here  enter  a  "ge- 
neral plea  of  demurrer,"  and  shall  scatter  my  "  bill 
of  exceptions"  throughout  my  brief  notes  in  the  body 
of  the  present  edition. — Reese.] 

The  increasing  aversion  to  the  employment  of  the 
gorget  in  lithotomy,  the  many  distinguished  advocates 
for  the  use  of  better  instruments,  and,  above  all  things, 
the  clearer  exposition  of  the  right  principles  of  the  ope- 
ration now  made,  both  by  lecturers  and  authors,  I  re- 
gard as  an  agreeable  indication  of  the  augmented 
degree  of  success  with  which  lithotomy  is  now  likely 
to  be  practised  in  every  fair  case  for  the  operation. 
The  necessity  for  the  same  frequent  performance  of 
lithotomy  which  prevailed  formerly,  must  not,  how 
ever,  be  now  recognised  by  any  humane  or  judicious 
surgeon;  and  I  entertain  a  cheerful  hope  that  the  art 
of  pulverizing  calculi  in  the  bladder,  and  voiding  the 
fragments  through  the  urethra,  will  sof  attain  such 
perfection  as  shall  nearly  banish  the  dreadfully  painful 
and  frequently  fatal  practice  of  cutting  into  the  blad- 
der for  the  extraction  of  the  stone.  The  urethral  for- 
ceps recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  for  removing  cal- 
culi through  the  ureliira,  and  all  the  ingenious  inven- 
tions ot  Dr.Civiale,  M.  Le  Roy,  and  Baron  Heurteloup, 
designed  to  reduce  the  stone  to  powder,  so  that  it  may 
be  voided  with  the  urine  through  the  urethra  (each 
plan  thus  superseding,  when  it  answers,  all  occasion 
for  lithotomy),  are  great  and  'signal  improvements, 
which  entitle  their  inventors  to  a  distinguished  rank 
among  those  men  of  genius  from  whose  labours  the 


present  and  future  generations  will  receive  Inestimable 
benefit. 

The  diseases  of  the  eyes,  cases  to  which  English 
surgeons  seemed  to  pay  much  less  attention  than  was 
bestowed  by  foreign  practitioners,  now  obtain  due  at- 
tention  in  this  country.     Alll gh  we  have  always 

had  what  aiecalb  d  oculists,  our  regular  Burgeons  have 
generally  been  wonderfully  ignorant  of  this  part  of 
their  profession,  and,  uninformed  no  the  subject,  tiny 
have  given  up  i"  professed  oculists  and  quacks  one  of 
the  mosi  lucrative  and  agreeable  branches  of  practice, 
However,  the  able  writings  of  Daviel,  Wenzel,  and 
Ware  begin  now  to  be  familiarly  known  to  practi- 
tioners; and  the  observations  of  Scarpa,  Richter, 
Beer,  Schmidt,  llimly,  Lawrence,  Trick,  Wardrop, 
Travers,  Saunders,  and  Guthrie  will  soon  have  im- 
mense effect  in  diffusing  in  the  profession  a  due  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  organs  of 
vision  are  liable.  As  likewise  the  hospital  surgeons 
ot  London  long  and  grossly  neglected  the  study  of 
these  cases,  ami  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
ihem,  the  public  at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing Eye  Infirmaries  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  wheie  such  afflictions  might  be  more  atten- 
tively observed  and  relieved.  Some  of  these  have 
now  become  excellent  schools,  in  which  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  surgeons  have  abundant  opportunities  of 
studying  the  nature  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  aneurismal  diseases,  English 
surgeons  have  much  to  be  proud  of.  All  the  boldest 
operations  in  this  branch  of  surgery  have  been  devised 
by  the  genius,  and  executed  by  the  spirit  and  skill  of 
British  surgeons.  Even  M.  Roux  himself  is  here  ob- 
liged to  confess  our  superiority. —  {ParalUle  de  la  Chi- 
rurgie  Jlngloise,  &rc.  p.  249.)  The  carotid  artery,  the 
external  and  internal  iliac,  and  the  subclavian  have  all 
been  successfully  tied  by  surgeons  of  this  country. 
The  first  operation  in  which  the  external  iliac  was  lied, 
I  was  a  spectator  of:  it  was  performed  by  Mr.  Aber 
nelhy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  it  has  sub- 
sequently been  repeated  in  many  examples,  both  in  this 
country  and  others,  with  considerable  success.  I  had 
also  the  honour  of  seeing  the  same  gentleman  tie  the 
carotid,  in  the  first  instance  of  that  operation  in  Eng- 
land. This  important  measure,  which  has  now  been 
frequently  practised  with  success,  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  improvements  in  the  operative  part  of  mo- 
dern surgery. 

In  the  article  Aneurism,  I  have  cited  many  examples 
in  which  the  carotid  artery  has  been  successfully  tied; 
and  the  safety  and  propriety  of  the  operation  are  now 
generally  known  and  acknowledged.  Indeed,  so  Utile 
are  surgeons  now  afraid  of  the  ill  effects  upon  the 
brain,  that  the  carotid  artery  has  been  lied  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  operator  to  take  away  a 
large  tumour,  including  the  whole  of  the  parotid  gland, 
from  the  side  of  the  neck,  without  risk  of  hemorrhage  ; 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  however,  which  ought  not  in  be 
encouraged  into  a  common  practice. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  112.)  The  example  of  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  boldness  set  by  the  surgeons  of  this  country 
has  not  been  lost  upon  foreign  practitioners.  In 
France,  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  operations  for  aneurism  are  now 
familiarly  practised.  Indeed,  in  the  two  latter  coun- 
tries [first  in  America],  the  arteria  innominata  had 
been  tied  ;  a  proceeding  which,  though  it  was  origi- 
nally suggested  here,  [?J  I  believe  has  not  yet  been 
ventured  upon  in  Great  Britain  ;  neither  may  it  be 
now  justifiable,  since  the  possibility  of  curing  aneu- 
rism on  the  plan  first  suggested  by  Brasdor,  and  of 
late  most  convincingly  illustrated  by  Wardiop,  leads  to 
a  safer  expedient. — (See  Antwrwm.)  Mr.  Weiss's 
aneurismal  needle,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ligature 
under  very  deep  arteries  where  there  is  but  little  room, 
is  also  an  invention  likely  to  prove  of  very  material 
service  in  this  branch  of  surgery,  where  sometimes  the 
most  skilful  surgeons  have  either  been  quite  baffled  in 
their  endeavour  to  pass  the  ligature  under  the  vessel, 
or  have  detained  their  patient  so  long  in  the  operating 
room,  exposed  to  the  greatest  agony,  ere  the  business 
was  accomplished,  that  the  irritated  and  reduced  slate 
of  the  constitution  seriously  lessened  the  chance  of  a 
happy  issue.  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  my  feelings 
call  upon  me  to  express  the  high  opinion  which  I  en- 
tertain of  my  friend  Mr.  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the 
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Diseases  or  Arteries  and  Veins,  fust  published  in  1815; 
a  niuk  Hiniii  reflects  great  creak  on  English  surgery, 
and  contains  practical  precepts  iar  superioi  to  those  or 
\  u<  w  edition  ol  it,  enrii  bed  with  later  ob- 
servations, and  the  farther  experience  and  reflections 
of  the  respected  author,  I  am  happy  to  announce  as 
being  on  the  poinl  ol  publication. 

In  the tern  practice  ol  surgery  (a  variety  of  old  preju- 

gradually  vanishing.  Peruvian  bark,nol  many 
years  ago,  was  regarded  as  a  sovereign  remedy  and 
specific  lor  nearly  all  eases  of  gangrene;  and  in  these 
and  many  other  instances,  it  was  prescribed  without 
any  discrimination,  and  In  doses  beyond  all  modera- 
tion. But  the  false  niea  thai  iins  medicine  has  any 
■pacific  effect  In  checking  mortification,  no  longer 
blinds  the  senses  of  the  most  superficial  practitioner, 
lie  n.  Ithi  i  i>'  lieves  Ibis  doctrine,  nor  the  still  more  ab- 
miiiI  opinion,  that  strength  can  he  mysteriously  ex- 
tracted from  this  vegetable  substance,  ami  communi- 
cated io  the  human  constitution  in  proportion  to  the 

quantity  whil  h  ran  he  made  to  remain  in  the  stomach. 

The  valuable  discoveries  recently  made  in  France, 
relative  to  quinine  and  clnchonine,  the  essential  parts 

ol  Peruvian  bark,  comprised  in  a  very  small  compass, 
will  had  to  great  amendment  in  the  modes  of  pre- 
scribing  tins  medicine  in  every  case  where  it  may  de- 
:  ei  \  i  trial. 

At  the  present  day,  the  subject  of  mortification  opens 
touaapolni  for  Investigation  of  the  fust  rate  conse- 
Every  surgeon  is  aware  that  when  a  limb  is 
ifiected  "lib  mortification,  amputation  is  com- 
monly necessary.  This  is  generally  acknowledged  ;  hut 
tie-  perfoi  mance  of  the  operation  has,  since  the  time  of 

Mr.  Pott,  only  been  sanctioned  w  hen  (lie  mortification 

baa  manifestly  ceased  to  spread,  ami  a  line  of  separa- 
tion is  formed  between  the  dead  and  living  parts.    All 

other  instances  in  w  Inch  the  disorder  was  ill  a  spread- 
ing stall',  were  left  to  their  fate.  It  is  true,  some  of  the 
old  surgeons  occasionally  ventured  to  deviate  from 
this  precept  ;  but  as  they  did  so  without  any  disi  rimi 
nation  or  know  ledge  ol  the  particular  examples  w  Inch 
OUghl   to   form  an  exception  to   the  general  rule,   then 

ill  sucrose  cannot  constitute  a  just  argument  against 
the  plan  of  amputating  earlier  in  a  certain  description 
Of  cases. 
Now,  if  modern  experience  prove  that  many  lives 
iveil  by  a  timely  performance  of  amputation, 
under  circumstances  in  which  it  has  until  lately  been 

generally  condemned,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  es- 
tablished Innovation  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  un 

pinveiiients  ill  the  practice  of  tin'  present  time. 

for  ri  vn  oil'  ihi'  consideration  of  this  question,  and 
venturing  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  the  world 
is  much  null  hied  to  thai  eminent  military  surgeon, 
Baron  Larrey.  Bow  different  Wb  doctrines  and  prac- 
tice are  from  those  usually  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
article  Mortification  will  sufficiently  prove. 

Connected  with  this  topic  is  Hospital  (langrcnr,  a 
case  which  deserves  here  to  be  pointed  out,  as  having 
received  considerable  attention  of  late  years,  and  being 
nun  li  In  iter  treated  now  that  the  efficacy  of  the  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  and  strong  nitrous  acid,  has  been  so 
completely  proved  by  the  observations  of  Blackadder 
and  Welbank. 

In  the  treatment  of  ununited  fractures,  the  simple 
and  ingenious  practice  suggested  by  Dr.  Physick  of 
Philadelphia,  merits  particular  notice:  various  suc- 
cessful trials  have  been  made  of  it  in  this  country  and 
France  (see  Mtdieo  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  5  and  7;  and 
Boyir's  Traiti  des  Maladies  Chir.)  as  will  as  in 
America,  and,  though  liable  to  failure,  it  is  yet  enti- 
tled  in  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  plans 
hitherto  devised  lor  these  cases,  which  too  often  render 
the  patient  a  helpless  cripple  during  life. 

The  inestimable  treatise  of  l»r.  .Tones  on  Hemor- 
r/imsr  has  now  produced  quite  a  revolulion  in   all  the 

principles  by  winch  the  surgeon  is  guided  in  the  em- 
ployment ot'  the  ligature  for  the  stoppage  of  bleeding, 

and  the  core  of  aneurisms.  Instead  of  thick  clumsy 
cords,  small  firm  silks  or  threads  are  now  generally 
used  .  and  SO  far  is  the  practitioner  from  being  fearful 
of  tying  arteries  loo  tightly,  lest  the  ligature  rut  them, 
that  it  is  now  a  particular  object  with  him  to  apply  the 

silk  or  thread  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  in  order 

that  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel  may  be  divided.  If 
tins  be  not  done,  the  effusion  of  Coagulating  lymph 
within  lie'  arierj,  an  important  part  Of  . 


obliteration,  cannot  be  expected  as  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty, and  secondary  hemorrhage  is  more  likely  to 
occur.  Hut  in  order  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beneficial  changes  which  Dr.  Jones's  observations  are 
tending  to  produce  in  practice,  I  have  been  careful  in 
the  article  Hemorrhage,  to  give  a  tolerably  full  ac- 
count of  the  results  ol  all  his  interesting  experiments. 

Dr.  Veitch,  an  eminent  naval  surgeon,  deserves  here 
to  be  also  mentioned  with  particular  honour,  since  he 
is  probably  the  earliest  writer  that  laid  due  stress  on 
the  advantage  of  tying  the  arteries  with  very  small 
ligatures;  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  and  in  operative  surgery.  "  My 
experience  and  reasoning  (says  he)  led  me  to  recom- 
mend a  small  ligature;  and  its  nature  and  form  were 
not  left  to  conjecture,  hut  clearly  laid  down  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  this  practice  to  surgery  is,  I  think,  un- 
questionably due  to  me.  Dr.  Jones  did  not  apply  his 
round  ligature  to  operations  on  the  human  body  ;  and 
the  practice  of  using  the  small  single  ligature  was  not 
adopted  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  city  his 
experiments  were  made  until  the  appearance  of  the 
following  Essay  on  the  Ligature  of  Arteries,  which 
was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal  in  1805,  but  was  not  published  until  the  1st  of 
A  pnl,  180(3."— (See  Obs.  on  the  Ligature,  <S-c.  Land. 
J824.)  In  justice  to  Dr.  Jones  I  should  mention  that 
his  honk  was  published  in  1805. 

Besides  using  very  small,  firm,  round  threads,  in- 
stead of  large,  flat  tapes  or  cords,  as  was  the  custom  a 
lew  years  ago,  some  modern  surgeons  have  suspected 
that  much  benefit  might  arise  from  cutting  oil'  both 
portions  of  the  ligature  close  to  the  knot  after  amputa- 
tion, the  removal  of  the  breast,  &c.  No  one  has  in- 
sisted so  much  as  Mr.  Lawrence  upon  the  propriety  of 
examining  farther  the  merits  of  this  innovation.  If 
no  bad  effects  result  from  leaving  so  small  a  particle  of 
extraneous  substance  in  the  Mesh,  as  the  little  bit 
of  silk  composing  the  knot  and  noose  on  the  ar- 
tery, the  practice  will  form  a  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  wound  may  then  be  brought  together  at 
every  point;  the  quantity  of  extraneous  matter  in  the 
pari  will  be  lessened  to  almost  nothing;  the  danger  of 
convulsive  affections  will  be  reduced  in  proportion  as  a 
serious  cause  of  pain  and  irritation  is  diminished  ;  and 
the  chance  of  accomplishing  perfect  union  by  the  first 
intention  will  be  materially  increased.     Mr.  Lawrence 

has  tried  the  plan  i any  instances,  and  hitherto   his 

experience  has  not  found  any  ill  consequences  follow, 
while  it  has  proved  that  many  advantages  are  un- 
doubtedly the  result  of  it.  Mr.  Cross,  of  Norwich, 
however,  has  detailed  some  observations  which  are 
rather  against  the  practice,  and  it  is  certainly  Iar  from 
being  generally,  or  even  commonly,  adopted.  After 
amputation  it  was  practised  by  several  military  sur- 
geons in  the  late  war ;  and  although  they  probably  did 
not  employ  exactly  such  ligatures  as  this  mode  abso- 
lutely requires,  few  of  them  met  with  any  instances 
of  future  trouble  from  the  minute  bits  of  ligature  en- 
closed in  the  wound,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Guth- 
rie and  one  or  two  other  army  surgeons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. How  ever,  if  large  ligatures  be  used,  the 
practice  is  not  fairly  tried,  or  rather  the  practice  is  not 
tiled  at  all;  because  the  great  principle  on  which  it 
answers,  is  the  very  small  atom  of  silk  composing  the 
extraneous  substance  left  in  the  wound,  when  such 
ligatures  as  Mr.  Lawrence  particularly  recommends 
are  employed.  Delpcch  and  Koux  have  also  some- 
times adopted  the  plan  of  removing  the  ends  of  the 
ligature  close  to  the  knot. — (See  Parallele  de  la  Chir. 
dngloist  aver,  la  Chir.  Francoise,  p.  131.)  See  Am- 
...  .liitiirism,  Hemorrhage,  and  Ligature. 

Among  other  signal  improvements  in  modem  prac- 
tice, I  must  not  forget  the  present  more  rational  me- 
thod of  dressing  the  wound,  after  the  majority  of  ca- 
pital operations,  with  light,  cooling  applications,  in- 
stead of  laying  on  the  part  a  farrago  of  irritating 
pledgets  and  plasters,  and  a  cumbersome  mass  of  lint, 
tow,  flannel,  and  other  bandages,  woollen  caps,  &c. 
The  fewer  the  adhesive  strips  are  the  better,  if  they 
only  hold  the  lips  of  the  wound  together.  This  is  all 
they  are  intended  to  do.  Whereas,  if  more  than  are 
try  for  this  purpose  be  employed,  they  do  harm 
by  Inating  the  part  and  covering  the  wound  so  en- 
tirely as  to  prevent  the  issue  of  the  discharge.  Over 
the  adhesive  plasters,  let  the  surgeon  be  content  with 
placing  a  simple  pledget  of  spermaceti  cerate  and  some 
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linen  wet  with  cold  water,  which  will  often  avert  hurt- 
ful degrees  of  pain  and  inflammation  by  keeping  the 
parts  cool. 

Wars,  which  are  unfavourable  to  most  other  sci- 
ences, are  rather  conducive  to  advances  in  surgery. 
The  many  new  and  interesting  observations  which 
Baron  Larrey  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
extensive  military  experience,  are  a  proof  of  the  fore- 
going remark.  Pitard,  almost  the  founder  of  surgery 
in  France,  was  a  military  surgeon.  Ambroise  Pare 
and  Wiseman  collected  their  most  valuable  knowledge 
principally  in  the  service  of  the  army.  Mr.  Hunter 
himself  gained  much  of  his  practical  information  in 
the  same  line  of  life.  To  Baron  Larrey  surgeons  are 
indebted  for  many  highly  important  observations  re- 
lating to  amputation  in  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds.  In 
particular,  he  has  adduced  a  larger  and  more  convin- 
cing body  of  evidence  than  was  ever  before  collected, 
to  prove  that  in  gun-shot  injuries  the  operation  of  am- 
putation should  always  be  performed  without  the  least 
delay,  in  every  instance  in  which  such  operation  is 
judged  to  be  unavoidable  and  the  ultimate  preserva- 
tion of  the  limb  either  impossible  or  beyond  the  scope 
of  all  rational  probability.  He  has  established  the 
truth  of  this  most  important  precept  in  military  sur- 
uery  by  innumerable  facts,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
own  ample  experience,  and  partly  from  the  practice 
of  many  able  colleagues.  The  great  operations  of  the 
shoulder-joint  and  hip-joint  amputations  he  has  ex- 
ecuted with  success.  The  necessity  for  the  former, 
however,  he  proves  may  sometimes  be  superseded,  and 
the  limb  be  saved,  by  making  a  suitable  incision  for 
the  extraction  of  the  splintered  portions  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  humerus.  This  method,  which  was  in 
many  instances  done  with  success  in  the  peninsular 
war,  and  has  been  also  repeatedly  performed  with  the 
same  result  by  Baron  Percy,  was,  I  believe,  originally 
proposed  and  practised  by  Boucher. — (See  Mim.  de 
V Jlcad.de  Chir.t.2,4to.)  However,  it  was  first  more 
particularly  described,  and  even  practised,  by  Mr.  C. 
White  of  Manchester. — (See  his  Cases  in  Surgery.) 
Mr.  Morell  also  performed  it  successfully  in  the  York 
Hospital. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7.) — See  Am- 
putation. 

Amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  performed  only  in  the 
most  dreadful  cases,  because  itself  the  most  dreadful 
operation  in  surgery,  Baron  Larrey  has  performed  five 
times,  and  twice  (I  believe)  with  success.  It  has  also 
now  been  done  by  Messrs.  Brownrigg  and  Guthrie,* 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Graele,  Walther,  Delpech,  and 
others,  and  several  of  their  cases  terminated  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  patients.  As  must  be  the  case,  however, 
on  account  of  the  desperate  circumstances  under  which 
the  operation  is  performed,  and  the  severity  of  the  ope- 
ration itself,  the  examples  of  recovery  bear  only  a 
small  proportion  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  known  to 
have  followed  amputation  at  the  hip  in  the  many  cases 
in  which  it  has  now  been  undertaken.  Yet  this  un- 
fortunate truth  should  not  be  exaggerated  into  a  rea- 
son for  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  practice, 
which  is  adopted  as  the  only  means  affording  a  chance 
of  saving  life.  But,  as  there  may  be  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding whether  the  patient  will  have  the  best  chance 
with  or  without  the  operation,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  surgeons  will  perform  it,  except  under  the  authority 
of  the  united  opinion  of  a  board  or  consultation  of  the 
best-informed  practitioners,  whom  circumstances  will 
allow  to  assemble.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  profession  so  destitute  of  honour  ( 
and  principle,  as  to  aim  at  notoriety  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  terrible  operation,  and  court  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  merely  with  this  view,  instead  of 
being  compelled  to  undertake  it  by  the  really  desperate 
circumstances  of  the  case.  If  there  be  such  an  indi- 
vidual in  existence,  his  scheme  of  wading  through 
blood  to  reputation,  now  that  the  novelty  of  the  ope- 
ration has  vanished,  would  have  but  little  chance  of 
success.  Be  it  also  recollected  by  the  profession,  that 
while  the  operation  itself  requires  only  ordinary  talents, 
the  business  of  avoiding  it,  and  of  discriminating  the 
exact  cases  in  which  it  should  be  done,  implies  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  surgery, 


*  Dr.  Mott  performed  this  operation  before  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  with  success.  See  article  "  Amputation 
at  the  Hip- Joint,"  in  this  dictionary.— Reese. 


ample  experience,  and  more  than  common  abilities  and 
judgment.     Sec  Amputation. 

In  military  surgery,  the  useful  innovation  of  ambu. 
lances  or  light  caravans,  furnished  with  a  proper  num- 
ber of  surgeons'  assistants  and  orderlies,  and  capable 
of  keeping  up  with  Hie  vanguard  if  requisite,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  means  of  affording  speedy  BUrgi- 
cal  assistance  to  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  ought  to  be  enumerated  as  an  arrangement  of 
great  consequence  in  military  surgery.  Barons  i'crry 
and  Larrey  deserve  the  chief  praise  for  their  success- 
ful exertions  in  organizing  and  bringing  to  peifection 
so  indispensable  an  establishment.  The  account  of 
iliis  subject  well  deserves  perusal;  and  it  may  be  seen 
either  in  J.arrey's  Mtmoires  de  Chirurgie  Militaire, 
or  in  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Medicates,  t.  4. 

Another  improvement  in   surgery,  of  an  li bier, 

but  not  less  useful  description  than  some  things  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  is  the  elastic  gum 
seton,  which,  for  cleanliness  and  convenience,  is  far 
superior  to  what  has  generally  been  employed  by  prac- 
titioners. The  needle  for  it  and  the  slips  of  elastic 
cum  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Weiss.  The  invention, 
I  believe,  is  one  of  the  results  of  French  ingenuity. 

The  excision  of  more  or  less  considerable  portions 
of  the  lower  jaw,  in  cases  of  irremediable  disease  of 
it,  is  a  new  proceeding,  exemplifying  die  still-conti- 
nued progress  of  the  boldest  parts  of  operative  surgery. 
The  practice  also  merits  notice  on  another  account: 
it  is  an  extension  of  the  most  effectual  part  of  surgery 
to  a  class  of  miserable  and  hopeless  cases  first  devised 
and  executed,  I  believe,  by  our  transatlantic  brethren 
in  the  United  Slates,  Dr.  Mott  having  been  the  means 
of  conferring  this  honour  upon  them.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  the 
practice  of  surgery  is  now  cultivated  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  will  soon  render  it  a  frequent  source  of  new 
and  useful  suggestions. 

The  last  illustration  which  I  shall  quote  of  the  mo- 
dern advances  of  surgery,  is  the  discovery  of  various 
new  active  remedies  or  improved  forms  of  medicine, 
as  iodine,  morphine,  quinine,  and  cinchonine.  The 
first,  as  the  most  powerful  medicine  for  bronchocele, 
and  for  certain  chronic  enlargements  of  the  breast,  tes- 
ticles, glands,  and  joints,  supposed  to  be  of  a  scrofulous 
nature,  is  a  decidedly  valuable  addition  to  the  surgi- 
cal pharmacopoeia ;  perhaps  the  most  valuable  one 
that  has  been  made  in  modern  times.  With  respect 
to  morphine,  if  experience  prove  that  it  possesses  all 
the  anodyne  qualities  of  opium  without  the  stimulat- 
ing ones,  in  how  many  cases  and  circumstances  its 
exhibition  may  be  ventured  upon  where  the  practi- 
tioner would  be  fearful  of  the  common  preparations  of 
opium !  As  for  quinine  and  cinchonine,  they  are 
considered  to  possess  all  the  essential  qualities  of  bark; 
and  as  the  doses  are  very  small,  they  admit  of  being 
prescribed,  when  the  more  bulky  preparations  of  it 
would  dangerously  disturb  both  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Let  me  not  conclude  this  article  without  offering  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  every  lover  of  surgical  sci- 
ence for  the  impulse  which  is  likely  to  be  given  to  it 
by  the  very  liberal  and  wise  regulations  lately  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London  ;  regulations  which,  by  annihilating  all  mono- 
poly in  the  lecturing  department,  and  acknowledging 
schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery  wherever  competent 
ones  may  present  themselves,  will  give  genius  and 
talent  fair  play,  and  soon  demonstrate  that  medical 
science,  when  properly  cultivated,  will  flourish  in 
many  other  soils  and  atmospheres  than  those  of  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  I 
also  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time, 
we  shall  see  most  convincingly  exemplified  the  immor- 
tal truths,  that  the  same  science  will  always  make  the 
most  rapid  progress  when  freed  from  every  unnecessary 
restriction  ;  and  that  the  larger  the  field  of  competition 
and  emulation  is  for  lecturers  and  hospital  surgeons, 
the  more  likely  are  wc  to  see  among  them  men  of 
the  first-rate  merit.  Their  reputation,  as  it  ought  to 
do,  will  ensure  to  them  such  a  class  as  will  handsomely 
reward  their  labour.  The  public  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  valuable  doctrines  and  knowledge  imparted  by 
them  to  their  pupils,  the  rising  generation  of  practi- 
tioners to  whom  must  hereafter  be  confided  the  ardu- 
ous :unl  responsible  office  of  administering  medical  and 
surgical  aid  to  mankind.     As  for  other  leathers  A  in- 
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ferior  worth,  hitherto  kept  alive  by  the  artificial  sup 
port  of  great  hospital*,  and  pampered  by  the  unjust 
regulations  of  colleges,  they  will  quickly  find  (what  is 
truiv  desirable)  their  proper  leveL  If  henceforth  any 
principle  of  monopoly  is  to  be  endured  in  the  profes- 
sion, lei  ii  only  be  such  as  is  the  result  of  that  kind  of 
attraction  which  will  forever  belong  to  the  charm  of 
genius  and  tin-  splendour  of  superior  aiiainments;  and 
may  ail  Interference  that  would  lessen  the  influence 
Of  this  meritorious  principle,  meet  with  eternal  re- 
■Istance  and  the  hatred  of  every  public-spirited  man  in 
the  profession. 

BUSPENSORY.  A  bandage  for  supporting  the 
scrotum  ;  a  bag  truss.  Bandages  of  this  kind  are  now 
usually  sold  al  the  shops,  arid  seldom  made  by  the  sur- 
geons  themselves;  therefore  a  particular  description 
of  iin  in  is  ii.it  essential  in  this  work.  In  cases  of 
hernia  hunioralis,  varicocele,  cirsocele,  some  parti- 
cular ruptures,  and  several  affections  of  the  testicle, 
and  spermatic  cord,  a  suspensory  bandage  is  of  in- 
finite set  i  Ice. 

si    l  l  RES.    (From  suo,  to  sew.)    A  mode  of  uniting 
ol  a  wound, by  keeping  them  in  contact  with 
stiti  bes. 

Mr.  Sharp  remarks,  that  "  when  a  wound  is  recent, 
and  the  parts  of  it  are  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
without  any  farther  violence,  and  in  such  manner  that 
they  may  be  made  to  approach  each  other,  by  being 
relumed  with  the  hands,  they  will,  if  held  in  close  con- 
tact for  sometime,  reunite  by  inosculation,  and  cement, 
like  one  branch  of  a  tree  ingrafted  on  another.  To 
maintain  them  in  this  situation,  several  sons  of  sutures 
have  been  invented  and  formerly  (practised,  but  the 
number  of  them  has  of  late  been  very  much  reduced. 
Those  now  chiefly  described  are  the  interrupted,  the 
glover's,  the  quilled,  the  twisted,  and  the  dry  sutures; 
but  the  interrupted  and  twisted  are  almost  the  only 
useful  ones,  for  the  quilled  suture  is  never  preferable 
to  the  interrupted;  the  dry  suture  is  ridiculous  in 
terms,  since  it  is  only  a  piece  of  plaster  applied  in  many 
different  ways  to  reunite  the  lips  of  the  wound;  and 
the  glover's  or  uninterrupted  stitch,  which  is  recom- 
mended in  superficial  wounds  to  prevent  the  deformity 
Of  a  scar,  does  rather,  by  the  frequency  of  stitches, 
occasion  it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected,  in  favour 
of  a  compress  and  Sticking  plaster." — (Oper.  of  Sur- 
gery.) The  twisted  suture  is  described  in  speaking 
of  the  hare  lip;  and  gastroraphe,  which  also  properly 
belongs  to  the  present  subject,  forms  a  distinct  article 
in  this  dictionary. 

Interrupted  Suture.— The  wound  beingcleansed  from 
all  clots  of  blood,  and  its  lips  being  brought  evenly 
into  contact,  the  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  is  to 
be  carefully  carried  from  without  inwards  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  so  on  from  within  outwards.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  puncture  far  enough  from  the  edge 
of  the  wound,  lest  the  ligature  should  tear  quite 
through  the  skin  and  flesh.  This  distance,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sharp,  may  be  three  or  four-tenths  of  an 
inch.  The  other  stitches  required  are  only  repetitions 
of  the  same  process.  The  threads  having  been  all 
passed,  "you  are  in  general  to  begin  in  tying  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  wound;  though,  ifthe  lips  be  held 
carefully  together,  it  will  not  be  of  great  consequence 
Which  stitch  is  tied  first." — (Operations,  chap.  1.) 

Surgical  writers  in  general  state,  that  the  number  of 
stitches  must  iii  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound.  The  common  rule  is,  that  one 
suture  is  sufficient  for  every  inch  of  the  wound ;  but 
that  In  some  instances  a  stitch  must  be  more  frequently 
made,  particularly  when  a  wound  gapes  very  much, 
in  consequence  of  a  transverse  division  of  muscles. 
As  we  have  already  explained,  it  is  necessary  to  pierce 
the  skin  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  sides  of  the 
wound,  lest  the  thread  should  cut  through  the  flesh  in 
a  short  time  ;  but  though  Mi.  Sharp  lays  down  the  ne- 
eessary  distance  in  general,  as  three  or  four-tenths  of 

an  inch,  and  Others  advise  tin-  needle  to  be  always  car- 
ried through  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  we  must 
receive  these  directions,  particularly  the  last,  as  subject 
to  numerous  exceptions.  When  a  wound  is  very  deep, 
it  would  be  conspicuously  absurd,  and  even,  in  many 
instancrs  dangerous,  to  drive  the  needle  through  a  vast 
thickness  Of  parts.  Other  wounds  of  considerable 
length  might  not  he.  in  some  places,  four  tenths  of  an 
inch  deep;  though  it  is  true,  sutures  could  never  be 
requisite  at  such  points. 
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The  needles  for  making  the  interrupted  suture  will 
pass  with  the  greatest  facility  when  their  shape  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  they 
should  always  form  a  track  of  sufficient  size  to  allow 
the  ligatures,  which  they  draw  after  them,  to  pass 
through  the  flesh  with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  interrupted  suture  obviously  receives  its  name 
from  the  interspaces  between  the  stitches :  and  it  is  the 
one  most  frequently  employed.  Its  action  is  alwayo 
to  be  assisted  and  supported,  either  with  the  uniting 
bandage  (see  Bandage),  or  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  compresses,  &c. 

Quilled  Suture.  As  Mr.  John  Bell  has  observed: 
"  When  the  wound  was  deep  among  the  muscular 
flesh,  the  old  surgeons  imagined,  that  so  large  a  wound 
could  not  be  commanded  by  the  common  interrupted 
suture,  however  deep  the  stitches  might  be  driven 
among  the  flesh;  they  were,  besides,  fearful  of  using 
the  continued  (glover's)  suture  in  deep  gashes,  lest  the 
wound  should  be  made  to  adhere  superficially  while 
it  was  still  open  within,  forming  perhaps  a  suppura- 
tion or  deep  collection  of  matter.  They  believed,  that 
a  deep  muscular  wound  could  not  be  safely  healed 
without  a  degree  of  suppuration:  while  they  wished 
to  bring  it  together  at  the  bottom,  they  were  afraid  to 
close  it  very  exactly  at  the  mouth,  lest  the  matter 
should  be  collected  in  the  deeper  parts  of  Ihe  wound: 
it  was  lor  this  purpose  (says  Mr.  John  Bell)  that  they 
used  what  they  called  the  compound  or  quilled  suture. 
It  is  merely  the  interrupted  suture,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  ligatures  are  not  lied  over  the  face  of  the 
wound,  but  Over  two  quills  or  rolls  of  plaster,  or  bou- 
gies, which  are  laid  along  the  sides  of  the  wound.  In 
performing  this  suture,  we  make  first  two,  three,  or 
four  stitches  of  the  interrupted  suture  very  deep,  and 
then,  all  the  ligatures  being  put  in,  we  lay  two  bougies 
along  the  sides  of  the  wound ;  then  slip  one  bougie 
into  the  loop  of  the  ligatures  on  one  side,  drawing  all 
the  ligatures  from  the  other  side  (Mr.  Bell  should 
rather  have  said  towards  the  other  side),  till  that  bou- 
gie  is  In  inly  braced  down.  Next  we  lay  the  other  bou- 
gie, and  make  the  knots  of  each  ligature  over  it,  and 
draw  it  also  pretty  firm ;  and  thus  the  ligatures,  in 
form  of  an  arch,  go  deep  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
anil  hold  it  close,  while  the  bougies  or  quills  keep  the 
middle  of  the  wound,  and  lips  of  it,  pressed  together 
with  moderate  closeness,  and  prevent  any  strain  upon 
tile  threads,  or  any  coarse  and  painful  tying  across  the 
face  of  the  wound."  In  a  note,  Mr.  J.  Bell  says  that 
Dionis  violently  reprobates  the  quilled  suture ;  but  that 
De  la  Faye  (the  annotatoron  Dionis)  says,  it  is  good 
tor  deep  muscular  wounds.  Thequilled  suture  is  now 
scarcely  ever  employed ;  nor  has  it  any  advantages, 
except,  perhaps,  in  some  wounds  in  the  belly. — (See 
Principles  of  Surgery,  vol.  1,  p.  50) 

I  think  the  reader  will  more  easily  comprehend  the 
manner  of  making  the  quilled  suture,  from  the  follow- 
ing simple  directions.  Take  as  many  needles  as 
stitches  intended  to  be  made,  arm  them  with  a  double 
ligature,  or  one  capable  of  being  readily  split  into  two, 
introduce  the  ligatures  through  the  wound,  cut  off  the 
needles,  lay  a  piece  of  bougie  along  one  side  of  the 
wound,  and  tie  the  ends  of  the  ligatures  over  it.  Next 
draw  the  other  extremities  of  the  ligatures,  so  as  to 
bring  the  first  piece  of  bougie  into  close  contact  with 
the  flesh ;  lay  the  second  piece  of  bougie  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wound,  and  tie  the  other  ends  of 
the  ligatures  over  it  with  sufficient  tightness. 

Glover's  Suture.  This  had  also  the  name  of  the 
continued  suture.  It  was  executed  by  introducing  the 
needle  first  into  one  lip  of  the  wound,  from  within 
outwards,  then  into  the  other  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
in  this  manner  the  whole  track  of  the  wound  was 
sewed  up. 

The  glover's  suture  has  long  been  rejected  by  all 
good  surgeons,  as  improper  to  be  employed  in  cases  of 
common  wounds.  It  was  not,  however,  till  very  lately 
that  this  suture  was  totally  abandoned  ;  for  Mr.  Sharp, 
and  several  eminent  writers  since  his  time,  have  ad- 
vised its  adoption  in  wounds  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. From  what  has  been  said  in  the  articles  Wounds 
of  the  Abdomen  and  Hernia,  the  reader  will  perceive, 
that  even  in  such  particular  instances  the  glover's  su- 
ture would  not  be  advisable:  so  that  it  may,  in  every 
point  of  view,  be  now  considered  as  totally  disused  in 
everv  case  of  surgerv  which  can  possibly  present  itself. 
When  we  remember  in  making  this  suture,  how  many 
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stitches  are  unavoidable;  how  unevenly,  and  in  what 
a  puckered  state,  the  suture  drags  the  edges  of  the  skin 
together;  and  what  irritation  it  must  produce;  wecan 
no  longer  be  surprised  at  its  now  being  never  practised 
on  the  living  subject.  It  is  commonly  employed  for 
sewing  up  dead  bodies ;  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  well- 
fitted;  but  for  the  honour  of  surgery,  and  the  sake  of 
mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  again  be 
adopted  in  practice. 

False  or  Dry  Suture.  Modern  surgeons  commonly 
understand,  by  this  expression,  nothing  nunc  than  the 
plan  of  bringing  the  sides  of  a  wound  together  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster;  nor  did  Mr.  Sharp  attach 
any  other  meaning  to  the  phrase,  which  he  sets  down 
as  highly  ridiculous,  as  there  is  no  sewing  employed. 
For  the  following  remarks  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Car- 
wardine,  of  Earls  Colne  Priory,  near  Halsted,  Essex. 
Alluding  to  what  was  stated  in  the  third  edition  of  this 
dictionary  concerning  the  dry  suture,  he  observes, 
"  You  do  not  appear  to  be  aware,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Sharp,  of  the  precise  mode  of  its  application,  or  why 
it  was  so  called.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
how  this  method  of  dry  suture  should  have  been  so 
lost  as  not  to  be  described  by  any  modern  surgeons, 
who  laugh  at  the  very  term,  speaking  of  it  as  a  mere 
application  of  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  In  the  su- 
tura sicca,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  sutura  crueyita, 
where  blood  followed  the  needle,  some  adhesive  plaster 
was  spread  on  linen  having  a  selvage.  A  piece  of  this 
was  applied  along  each  side  of  the  wound  (the  sel- 
vages being  opposed  to  each  other),  and  then  drawn 
together  by  sewing  them  with  a  common  needle,  with- 
out bloodshed.  Hence  the  term  sutura  sicca.  The 
dry  suture  was  used  in  all  wounds  of  the  face,  to  avoid 
scars.  You  will  find  it  thus  described  by  our  coun- 
tryman Thomas  Gale,  in  his  Enchiridion,  1563;  and 
also  by  A.  Pare,  who  gives  a  figure  of  it  in  his  folio 
work,  1579."  I  feel  much  obliged  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Carwardine  for  this  explanation,  without  which  the 
expression  dry  suture  is  undoubtedly  absurd.  As  the 
common  way  of  dressing  wounds  with  sticking-plaster 
will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  part  of  this 
work  (see  fVounds),  I  shall  not  here  detain  the  reader 
upon  that  topic. 

Sutures,  by  which  I  mean  such  as  were  made  in  the 
flesh  with  a  needle  and  ligature,  were  much  more  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  old  surgeons  than  they  are  by 
the  moderns.  The  best  practitioners  of  the  present 
day  never  resort  to  this  method  of  holding  the  sides  of 
a  wound  in  contact,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is 
a  real  necessity  for  it,  and  other  modes  will  not  suffice. 

There  were,  indeed,  certain  instances  in  which  the 
employment  of  sutures  was  long  ago  forbidden.  Of 
this  kind  were  envenomed  wounds,  in  which  acci- 
dents the  destruction  of  the  poison  always  formed  a 
principal  indication  in  the  treatment.  Wounds,  ac- 
companied with  considerable  inflammation,  were  not 
deemed  proper  for  the  use  of  sutures,  as  the  stitches 
had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Also,  as  contused  wounds  necessarily  suppu- 
rated, and  consequently  could  not  be  united,  sutures 
were  not  recommended  for  them;  nor  were  they  judged 
expedient  for  wounds  attended  with  such  a  loss  of 
substance  as  prevented  their  lips  from  being  placed  in 
contact.  Formerly,  wounds  penetrating  the  chest 
were  not  united  by  sutures;  nor  were  those  in  which 
large  blood-vessels  were  injured ;  at  least  until  all  dan- 
ger of  hemorrhage  was  obviated  by  the  vessels  being 
tied. 

Dionis  believed,  with  several  other  authors,  that 
wounds  should  not  be  united  when  bones  were  ex- 
posed, on  account  of  the  exfoliations  which  might  be 
expected.  This  precept  is  no  longer  valid ;  for  when 
bones  are  neither  altered  nor  diseased,  and  are  only 
simply  denuded  or  divided  with  a  cutting  instrument, 
no  exfoliations  will  commonly  follow,  if  the  surgeon 
take  care  to  replace  the  fresh-cut  soft  parts,  so  as  to 
cover  the  exposed  portion  of  the  bone.  The  practica- 
bleness  of  uniting  wounds  attended  with  the  division 
of  a  bone,  is  confirmed  by  numerous  facts.  De  la 
Peyronie  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Surgery  a  case  conclusive  on  this  point.  A  man  was 
wounded  with  a  cutting  instrument,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, on  the  external  and  middle  part  of  the  arm. 
The  bone  was  completely  cut  through,  together  with 
the  integuments  and  muscles,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  arm  only  hung  by  an  undivided  portion  of  the  skin, 


about  an  inch  wide,  under  which  were  the  large  ves- 
sels. De  la  Peyronie  tried  to  unite  the  parts,  bi  ing  COO 
vinced  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  amputate 
afterward,  if  the  case  shou-IU  require  it.  He  placed 
the  two  extremities  (if  the  divided  I e  in  their  natu- 
ral situation,  made  several  sutures  for  promoting  the 
union  of  the  soft  pails,  and  applied  a  bandage  to  the 
fracture.  In  this  bandage  there  were  slits  or  aper 
lures  over  the  wound,  to  allow  the  dressings  to  be  ap 
plied.  Spirit  of  wine,  containing  a  little  muriate  of 
ammonia,  was  used  as  a  topical  application;  and  the 
fore-arm  and  hand,  which  were  cold,  livid,  and  insensi- 
ble, were  also  fomented  with  the  same.  By  these 
means,  the  natural  warmth  was  restored,  and  the 
wound  was  dressed.  In  a  week,  the  dressings  were 
removed  through  the  opening  in  the  bandage;  in  a 
fortnight  they  were  changed  a  second  time,  and  the 
wound  seemed  disposed  to  heal.  On  the  eighteenth 
day,  the  healing  had  made  considerable  progress;  the 
part  had  a  natural  appearance  ;  and  the  beating  of  the 
pulse  was  very  perceptible.  De  la  Peyronie  now  sub- 
stituted a  common  roller  for  the  preceding  bandage, 
and  care  was  taken  to  change  the  dressings  every  ten 
days.  In  about  seven  weeks  all  applications  were  left 
off,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  was 
quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  numbness  in 
the  part.  This  case  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
all  the  records  of  surgery ;  for  it  displays,  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  what  very  bad  wounds  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  surgeon  to  attempt  to  unite:  and,  above  all,  it 
exemplifies  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  save  many 
compound  fractures,  which,  judged  of  only  from  first 
appearances,  would  lead  almost  any  one  to  resort  to 
amputation.  In  such  cases,  when  the  divided  parts 
are  put  in  contact,  the  appearances  are  quite  altered. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  appears  that 
surgeons,  a  considerable  lime  hack,  did  not  at  once 
sew  up  every  sort  of  wound ;  though  the  considera- 
tions which  led  them  not  to  close  the  wound  were  er- 
roneous, as  may  perhaps  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
apprehension  of  bleeding  and  exfoliations.  The  best 
modern  practitioners  employ  sutures  much  less  fre- 
quently than  their  predecessors.  Pibrac's  dissertation 
on  the  abuse  of  sutures,  inserted  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  has  had 
considerable  effect  in  producing  this  change,  and  I  may 
safely  add,  this  improvement  in  practice.  That  ju- 
dicious and  enlightened  practitioner  opposed  the  me- 
thod of  uniting  wounds  by  means  of  sutures,  which 
he  contended  ought  never  to  be  adopted  in  practice, 
except  in  certain  cases,  in  which  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  keep  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  contact,  by 
means  of  a  suitable  posture,  and  the  aid  of  a  method- 
ical bandage.  Such  circumstances  Pihrac  represents 
as  exceedingly  rare,  if  they  ever  occur  at  all.  He 
speaks  of  sutures  as  seldom  fulfilling  the  intention  of 
the  surgeon,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  he 
employs  them,  finds  himself  necessitated  to  remove 
them,  before  they  have  accomplished  the  wished-for 
end.  Pibrac  believes  that  sutures  are  generally  more 
hurtful  than  conducive  to  the  union  of  wounds;  and 
that  when  they  succeed,  they  do  not  effect  a  cure  more 
speedily  than  a  proper  bandage.  He  cites  numerous 
cases  of  very  extensive  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  neck, 
&c.  for  the  cure  of  which  a  bandage  proved  effectual, 
and  this  even  in  many  instances  in  which  sutures  had 
previously  failed,  and  cut  their  way  through  the  flesh. 
Louis,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  Pibrac,  published, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Jltm.  dc  VJlcad.  Chirurgie,  a 
valuable  dissertation,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  even  the  hare-lip  can  be  better  united  by  means 
of  the  uniting  bandage  than  with  sutures;  a  case, 
however,  which  the  best  modern  surgeons  very  rightly 
agree  to  consider,  for  particular  reasons,  elsewhere 
noticed  (see  Hare-lip),  as  an  example  in  which  a  su- 
ture is  advisable. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  fair  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  that  sutures  are  by  no  means  requisite  in  the 
generality  of  wounds;  but  that  there  are  particular 
casea  in  which  either  their  greater  convenience  or  su- 
perior efficacy  still  makes  them  approved.  Since  they 
cannot  be  practised  without  additional  wounds  being 
made,  and  pain  occasioned,  and  since  the  threads 
always  act  as  extraneous  bodies  in  the  parts,  exciting 
more  or  less  inflammation  and  suppuration  round 
them  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  employment  is 
invariably  wrong,  whenever  the  sides  of  a  wound  can 
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be  maintained  in  contact  by  less  irritating  nun. is  with 
equal  iieadtneaa  and  security.    For  what  is  it  which 
generally  counteracts  the  wishes  oftbe  rorgeon,  and 
hit  attempu  to  make  the  opposite  surfai  es  ol 
unavailing  1    Is  not  the  general 
r.iu-e  100  high  a  degree  ol  Inflammation,  which  neces 
sarily  ends  in  auppuration  1     Are  nol  sutures  likely  to 
augment  Inflammation,  both  by  the  additional  wounds 
dies,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  irritation 
ol  tin-  threads,  which  always  act  as  foreign  bodies, 
sometimes  producing  not  merely  an  increase  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  their  track,  but  frequently 
ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  parts;  and  in  particular 
constitutions  an  extensive  erysipelatous  redness. 
In  consequence  of  the  ulcerative  process,  sutures 
ave  the   power  of  any  longer 
keeping  the  edges  ol  wounds  in  contact;  as  the  ob- 
servations of  Pibrac,  and,  Indeed,  what  every  man 
may  daily  remark  in   practice,  fully  testily:   and   the 

violent    Inflammatory  symptoms  which  are  excited 

oblige  the  surgV to  cut  the  threads  and 

withdraw  them  altogether. 

Itut  e\  eii  admitting,  that,  hy  the  general  adoption  of 
■utures,  some  wounds  would  be  united  which  could 
not  he  so  ueie  tins  means  abandoned,  still  it  must  he 
allowed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  cause  of  other 
wounds  not  iiiiitin:'  iv  entirely  ascribable  to  the  irri- 
tation  occasioned  by  the  sutures  themselves,  Hence, 
if  it  I.-  only  computed,  that  as  many  wounds  are  pre- 
vented  from  uniting  by  the  irritation  of  sutures,  as 
other  wounds  which  aie  united  hy  their  means,  and 
could  he  united  by  no  other  methods,  we  must  still 
pen  eive,  that  mankind  would  be  no  sufferers,  and  sur- 
ge, y  undergo  no  deft  rloratlon,  were  sutures  altogether 
lejn  led  from  practice.     I  believe,  however,  that  every 

man  who  has  had  opportunities  ol  observation,  and 

has  made  use  of  them  With  an  unprejudiced  mind,  will 
feel  persuaded,  that  more  wounds  are  hindered  from 
uniting  by  sutures,  than  such  as  are  healed  by  them, 
and  radii  not  be,  united  by  other  means. 

Bui  prudenl  practitioners  are  not  obliged  either  to 
condemn  or  praise  the  use  of  sutures  in  every  instance 

without  exception.     Men  of  Independent  principles 

will  always  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  truth 
points  out  to  them  as  that  which  is  right;  nor  will  they 

obstinately  join  I'lbrac  and  Louis,  in  contending  that 
sutures  are  always  improper  and  disadvantageous,  nor 

imitate  other  bigoted  prisons  who  may  use  sutures  in 
every  Kind  ol  'wound  whatever.  Perhapssnlures  are  Still 
rather  too  much  employed,  and,  in  all  probability,  will 

long  be  so.  ii  will  he  difficult  entirely  to  eradicate  the 
prejudices  on  which  their  too  frequent  use  is  founded, 
as  long  as  what   may  he  called  the  teachers  of  surgery 

are  seen  holding  up  the  practice  for  Imitation  in  every 
principal  hospital  in  the  kingdom.  Such  surgeons, 
however,  as  are   ready  to  Imbibe  fair  and  candid 

sentiments  on  the  subject,  and  to  qualify  themselves 
for  practising  this  part  of  surgery  with  judgment, 
should  by  no  means  neglect  to  read  what  Pibrac  ana 
Louis  have  written  on  the  subject.  I  know  that  the 
latter  authors  are  a  litile  too  sanguine  in  their  repre- 
sentations:  hut  as  1  have  already  remarked,  sutures 
arc  si  ill  rather  too  much  used,  and  something  is  yet 
necessary  lor  the  abolition  of  a  certain  unwarranted 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  them  without  real  neces- 
sity. Nothing  will  tend  to  produce  this  desirable 
change  so  much  as  the  perusal  of  every  argument 
against  their  employment 

I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  not  only  from  what  I  have 
read,  hut  what  I  have  actually  seen,  that  the  sides  of 
the  generality  of  wounds  are  capable  of  being  effectu- 
ally kept  in  contact,  hy  means  of  a  proper  position  of 
the  part,  and  the  aid  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster, 
compresses,  ami  a  bandage.  1  believe  that  such  suc- 
cess can  he  obtained  with  every  advantage  which  can 
be  urL'ed  in  favour  of  sutures  and  without  their  disad- 
vantages; such  as  greater  pain,  inflammation,  &c.  I 
even  think,  with  Louis,  that  the  hare  lip  might  in  gene- 
ral hi'  united  very  well  hy  means  of  a  bandage;  hut 
still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  twisted  suture  is  attended 
with  least  trouble,  is  most  suited  rbl  universal  practice, 
and  that  unless  such  pains  were  taken  as  many  prac- 
titioners would  not,  and  others  could  never  take,  the 
method  In  bandage  would  frequently  fail. 

I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed 
principles  for   the    guidance  of  the  surgeon,  in  re- 


spect to  when  he  ought  and  when  lie  ought  not  to  use 
sutures. 

I'erhaps  sutures  should  be  made  use  of  for  all  cuts 
and  wounds  which  occur  in  parts  of  the  body  subject 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  motion,  such  as  would  be  apt 
to  derange  the  operation  of  bandages,  sticking-plaster, 
and  compresses.  Hence,  the  propriety  of  using  the 
twisted  suture  for  the  hare-lip. 

Sutures  are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  advan- 
tageous in  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  certain 
length,  and  attended  with  hazard  of  the  viscera 
making  a  protrusion.  In  this  situation  the  continual 
motion  and  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  re- 
spiration,  besides  the  tendency  of  the  viscera  to  pro- 
tiude,  may  be  a  reason  in  favour  of  the  use  of  sutures. 

When  two  fresh- cut  surfaces  positively  cannot  be 
brought  into  contact  by  sticking  plaster,  bandages,  the 
observance  of  a  proper  posture,  &.c,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  advantages  of  using  sutures,  if  they  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Some  wounds  of  the  trachea, 
some  wounds  made  for  the  cure  of  certain  fistulous 
communications  between  the  vagina  and  bladder,  or 
others  for  the  cure  of  similar  affections  in  the  perinsum, 
afford  instances  of  cases  to  which  I  allude. 

I  observe  that  many  surgeons  in  this  metropolis  use 
sutures  for  bringing  the  sides  of  the  wound  together 
after  several  operations;  as  that  of  removing  a  dis- 
eased breast,  castration,  and  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia. 

The  reason  for  using  sutures  in  the  scrotum,  I  sup- 
pose, arises  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  contact,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  and 
looseness  of  the  part.  In  this  case,  1  will  not  presume 
to  say  that  sutures  may  not  sometimes  be  really  ne- 
cessary, though  in  general  it  is  best  to  dispense  with 
them;  but  after  the  amputation  of  the  breast,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  their  employment  to  be 
always  wrong  and  injudicious. 

I  shall  conclude  with  referring  to  what  Pibrac  and 
Louis  have  written  on  the  above  subjects,  in  Mem.  de 
VJlcad.  de  C/ur.  I.  3  and  4.  Sharp,  IJionis,  Gooch,  he 
Dram,  aertrandi,  Sabatier,  B.  Bell,  and  J.  Bell,  have 
all  treated  of  sutures.  See  also  CE.  Boeder,  Sutura 
i'liliurum ;    Vpsal,  1772. 

SYMPATHETIC  BUBO.    See  Bubo. 

SYNCHYSIS.  (From  avyx&'io,  to  confound.)  The 
term  synekysis  sometimes  denotes  the  confusion  of  the 
humours  of  the  eye,  occasioned  by  blows,  and  attended 
with  a  rupture  of  the  internal  membranes  and  cap- 
sules. Beer  understands  by  the  expression  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  the  state  of  it  in  which 
iis  consistence  is  entirely  destroyed. — (See  Lehre  von 
den  Jin zenlcr.  6.2,  p.  257.) 

SYNECHIA.  The  case  in  which  the  iris  adheres  to 
the  cornea  is  termed  synechia  anterior;  that  in  which 
the  uvea  adheres  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  synechia 
posterior.  Beer  has  delivered  two  valuable  chapters 
on  these  subjects.  The  synechia  posterior,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  delicacy  of  the  adhesions,  is  apt  not  to 
be  detected,  unless  the  eye  be  examined  with  particular 
care.  A  magnifying-glass  should  be  used,  and  the 
pupil  be  first  dilated  with  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna. 
The  treatment,  as  far  as  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  such  adhesions  are  practicable,  strictly  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  iritis. — t,See  Ophthalmy.)  With  the 
view  of  dispersing  them,  Beer  praises  the  good  effects 
of  applying  to  the  eye  itself  ointments  containing 
preparations  of  mercury,  or  a  collyrium  hydrargyri 
oxymnriatis,  to  which  some  of  the  thebaic  tincture 
is  added.  As  an  inward  medicine,  he  says,  calomel 
is  the  most  effectual.  When  eye-salves  are  used, 
Beer  recommends  a  little  of  the  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus to  be  mixed  with  them,  so  that  they  may  dilate 
the  pupil,  and  thus  suddenly  break  any  slight  threads 
of  lymph.— (B.  2, p.  58.)  For  additional  information 
on  the  synechia  posterior  and  anterior,  see  Lehre  von 
den  Jiugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  54,  and  p.  263.  Also  Beger,  De 
Synechia,  sett  prcternaturali  Adhesione  Cornea  cum 
Iride.     Bailer,  Disp.  Chir.  I.  1,  p.  435. 

SYNTHESIS.  (From  <rvv,  together,  and  6taic,  po- 
sition, situation.)  A  generic  term,  formerly  used  in 
the  schools  of  surgery,  and  comprehending  every  ope- 
ration by  which  parts  that  had  been  divided  were 
reunited. 

SYPHILIS.  Lues  Venerea.  The  venereal  disease. 
—(See  Fenereal  Disease  ) 
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Til   BANDAGE.     A   bandage,  so  named  from  its 

"*■  figure.  It  is  principally  used  for  supporting  the 
dressings  after  the  operation  for  the  cure  of  fistula  in 
ano,  in  diseases  of  the  perineum,  and  those  of  the 
groin,  anus,  &c.  It  is  composed  of  two  longitudinal 
pieces  of  cloth,  of  greater  or  less  breadth,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  transverse  piece  of  cloth  serves 
to  go  round  the  body  above  the  hips ;  the  perpendicular 
piece  is  sewed  at  one  of  its  ends  to  the  middle  of  the 
latter;  and,  in  general,  its  other  extremity  is  slit  into 
two  portions  or  tails,  about  six  or  eight  inches  long. 
The  perpendicular  piece  of  the  T  bandage  applies 
itself  between  the  glutei  muscles,  and  to  the  perineum ; 
while  its  two  ends,  just  described,  are  to  be  carried  be- 
tween the  thighs  and  the  pudenda  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  fastened  to  the  transverse  piece  surrounding  the 
body.  Besides  the  common  T  bandage,  there  is  an- 
other one  named  double,  which  has  two  perpendicular 
pieces  sewed  to  the  transverse  one,  about  four  inches 
apart.  The  double  T  bandage  is  said  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly applicable  after  lithotomy,  and  for  the  diseases 
of  the  perineum  ;  because  one  may  make  the  two  per- 
pendicular pieces  cross  each  other  on  the  part  affected, 
and  leave  the  anus  uncovered;  an  advantage  which 
the  simple  T  bandage  certainly  has  not.  The  T  band- 
age may  be  used  in  some  other  ways,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  article  Bandage. 

TALPA.  (A  mole.)  A  tumour  under  the  skin, 
compared  to  a  mole  under  the  ground.  Such  is  the 
etymology.  Sometimes  it  means  an  encysted  tumour 
on  the  head. — (See  Atheroma,  and  Tumours,  Encysted.) 

TAPPING.    See  Paracentesis. 

TARAXIS.  (From  Tapdccw,  to  disturb.)  A  slight 
inflammation  of  the  eye. 

TAXIS.  (From  rao-trw,  to  put  in  order.)  The  opera- 
tion of  reducing  a  hernia  with  the  hand. — (See  Hernia.) 

TENDONS,  RUPTURE  OF.  The  tendons  liable 
to  be  broken  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  with 
which  they  are  connected,  are  the  tendo  achillis, 
that  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  tlie  leg,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps  extensor  cubili.  The  ancient  surgeons 
seem  not  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  rup- 
ture of  the  tendo  achillis,  which  they  probably  might 
mistake  for  a  sprain,  or  some  other  complaint.  In 
cases  in  which  this  part  had  been  cut,  they  recom- 
mended approximating  the  separated  portions,  and 
maintaining  them  in  contact  by  means  of  a  suture. 

When  the, ruptured  tendo  achillis  was  afterward 
better  understood,  the  plan  just  mentioned  was  even 
adopted  in  this  case,  the  integuments  having  been 
previously  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
tendon  into  view.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  this  painful  proceeding. — (Encyclopedic 
Methodique,jiartie  C/iir.  t.  l,p.  55.) 

The  superficial  situation  of  the  tendo  achillis  always 
renders  the  diagnosis  of  its  rupture  exceedingly  obvi- 
ous ;  and  the  accident  can  only  become  at  all  difficult 
to  detect,  when  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  swell 
ing,  which  is  very  rare.  When  the  tendon  has  been 
cut,  the  division  of  the  skin  even  allows  the  accident 
to  be  seen.  When  it  has  been  ruptured,  the  patient 
hears  a  sound,  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip,  at  the 
moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever  way  it  has 
been  divided,  there  is  a  sudden  incapacity,  or  at  least 
an  extreme  difficulty  either  of  standing  or  walking. 
Hence  the  patient  falls  down,  and  cannot  get  up  again. 
Besides  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  very  palpable  de- 
pression between  the  ends  of  the  tendon,  which 
depression  is  increased  when  the  foot  is  bent;  and  di- 
minished, or  even  quite  removed,  when  the  foot  is 
extended. 

The  patient  can  spontaneously  bend  his  foot,  none 
of  the  flexor  muscles  being  interested.  The  power  of 
extending  the  foot  also  is  still  possible,  as  the  peronei 
muscles,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors  of  the 
toes  (see  a  case  reported  by  J.  L.  Petit)  remain  per- 
fect, and  may  perform  this  motion. — {CEuvres  Chir. 
de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  p.  1.) 

The  indications  are,  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  divided 
part  together,  and  to  keep  them  so,  until  they  have  be- 


come firmly  united.  The  first  object  is  easily  fulfilled, 
by  putting  the  foot  in  a  state  of  complete  extension ; 
the  second,  namely,  that  of  keeping  tile  ends  of  the 
tendon  in  contact,  is  more  difficult. 

In  order  to  have  a  right  comprehension  of  the  indi- 
cations, we  should  consider  what  keeps  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  from  being  in  contact.  The  flexion  of  the  foot 
has  this  effect  on  the  lower  portion  ;  the  contraction  of 
the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  on  the  upper  one.  The 
indications  then  are,  to  put  the  foot  in  an  unalterable 
state  of  extension,  and  to  counteract  the  action  of  the 
above  muscles. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  may  be  opposed  :— 1.  By 
keeping  these  powers  in  a  continual  state  of  relaxation. 
For  this  purpose,  the  leg  must  be  kept  half-bent  upon 
the  thigh.  2.  By  applying  methodical  pressure  to  the 
muscles ;  methodical,  because  it  is  to  operate  on  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  muscles,  and  not  on  the  tendon, 
the  ends  of  which  being  depressed  by  it,  would  be  se- 
parated from  each  other,  and  instead  of  growing  to- 
gether, would  unite  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The  pres- 
sure should  also  operate  so  as  to  prevent  the  ends  of 
the  tendon  from  inclining  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

J.  L.  Petit  seems  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  first 
devised  the  plan  of  treating  the  ruptured  or  divided 
tendo  achillis,  by  keeping  the  leg  and  foot  in  a  parti, 
cular  posture,  with  the  aid  of  an  appaiatus.  Seeing 
that  the  extension  of  the  foot  brought  the  ends  of  the 
tendon  into  contact,  it  occurred  to  him  that  such  exten- 
sion should  be  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the 
treatment,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union. 
This  aim  is,  in  fact,  the  common  basis  of  all  the 
numerous  methods  of  cure  which  have  been  since 
recommended. 

Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  primus,  happened  to  rupture 
his  tendo  achillis.  When  the  accident  look  place,  he 
heard  a  loud  crack,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  broken  a  nut 
with  his  heel,  and  he  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  the 
heel  of  his  shoe  had  made  a  hole  in  the  floor.  This 
sensation,  he  says,  has  also  been  observed  by  others, 
though  some  have  complained  of  a  smart  stroke,  like 
what  would  be  produced  by  a  stone  or  cane.  Imme- 
diately suspecting  what  had  happened,  the  doctor 
extended  his  left  foot,  in  which  the  occurrence  had 
taken  place,  as  strongly  as  he  could  with  his  right 
hand,  while  with  the  left  he  pressed  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  downwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  of  the  broken 
tendon  as  near  together  as  possible.  In  this  position  he 
sat  until  two  surgeons  came  to  his  assistance.  They 
applied  compresses,  and  a  bent  board  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  foot  and  fore  part  of  the  leg,  both  which  they 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  straight  line,  by  a  tight 
bandage  made  with  a  long  roller.  But  as  this  mode  of 
dressing  soon  became  very  uneasy,  it  was  changed  for 
the  following  one.  A  foot-sock,  or  slipper,  was  made 
of  double-quilted  ticking,  from  the  heel  of  which  a 
belt  or  strap  projected,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach 
over  the  calf  of  the  leg.  A  strong  piece  of  the  same 
materials  was  prepared  of  sufficient  breadth  to  sur- 
round the  calf,  and  this  was  fastened  with  lacings. 
On  the  back  part  of  this  was  a  buckle,  through  which 
the  strap  of  the  foot-sock  was  passed,  so  that  the  foot 
could  be  extended,  and  the  calf  brought  down  at  plea- 
sure. The  leg  and  foot  were  wrapped  up  in  soft  flannel, 
fumigated  with  benzoin,  and  the  bandage  was  kept 
on  day  and  night,  the  belt  being  made  tighter  when 
the  doctor  was  about  to  go  to  sleep,  and  loosened  when 
he  was  awake  and  on  his  guard.  For  a  fortnight 
he  did  not  move  his  foot  and  leg  at  all,  but  was  con- 
veyed in  a  chair  on  castors  from  one  part  of  the  room 
to  another.  After  this,  he  began  to  move  the  ankle- 
joint,  but  in  such  a  gentle  manner  as  not  to  give  any 
pain.  The  degree  of  motion  was  gradually  increased, 
as  the  tendon  became  capable  of  bearing  it,  care  being 
taken  to  stop  when  the  motion  began  to  create  uneasi- 
ness. The  affected  limb  was  moved  in  this  way  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.  In  a  few  days  the  hollow 
between  the  separated  ends  of  the  tendon  became 
imperceptible,  though  the  part  continued  soft  much 
longer.     It  became,  however,  gradually  thicker  and 
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harder,  until  a  knot  was  at  last  formed  in  it,  appa- 
rently hi  a  eartOaginoill  nature.  Though  this  was 
at  tirst  as  large  as  a  iiihIiIIiii'.'  plum,  and  gradually  be- 
came  softer  ami  Bmaller,  yet  It  did  not  disappear  en- 
tirely. Having  occaaion  to  go  out  six  weeks  alter  the 
Ident,  the  docloi  put  on  a  pair  ofahoeawilh  heels 
two  Inches  high,  ana  contrived  a  steel  machine  to  keep 
in-,  t.i.,1  hi  the  propei  position.  Tina  machine,  how- 
,  hr  afterward  changed  for  another,  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  former.  It  was  not  till  five 
months  after  the  accident,  thai  In-  thought  proper  to 
lay  aside  ail  assistance,  ami  to  put  the  Btrength  of  the 

tendon  to  a  trial. — (See  Monro's  H'urks,  p.  661.) 

Both  in  a  wound  ami  rupture  of  the  tendo  achillis, 
the  ancient  method  of  using  a  suture  foi  keeping  the 
•  -I  in.'  tendon  in  contact,  is  at  present  quite 
exploded,  ami  position  of  tiie  limb  is  the  grand  ageni 
by  which  the  cure  is  now  universally  accomplished. 
The  following  was  Default's  method,  which,  though 
ii  was  expressly  designed  to  mi  all  the  above-men- 
tioned indications,  may  not  be  a  more  valuable 
prai  iimi  plan  than  what  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Monro, 

After  ill''  ends  "l   tin-   tendon   had  been  brought  into 

contact,  by  moderate  flexion  of  the  knee  and  complete 

extent of  the  foot,  Desault  used  to  till  up  tin;  hollows 

on  each  Mil.-  ni  tin'  tendon,  with  soft  lint  and  com- 

preases.  The  roller  applied  to  the  limb  made  as  much 
pressure  on  these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon;  and 
hence  this  part  could  not  he  depressed  too  much 
again  nt  parts.    Desault  next  took  a  com- 

press, about  two  inches  broad,  anil  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
placed  ii  under  the  foot,  over  the  back  of  the  leg  and 
lower  pan  of  the  thigh.  He  thru  began  to  apply  a  few 
circles  of  a  roller  round  the  end  of  the  foot,  so  as  to 
fix  the  lower  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  compress. 
Alter  covering  the  whole  foot  with  the  roller,  he  used 
to  make  the  bandage  describe  the  figure  of  8,  passing 
ii  mid.  i  the  foot,  ami  across  the  place  where  the  tendon 
was  ruptured  ;  and  the  method  was  finished  by  en- 
circling the  limb  upwards,  with  the  roller,  as  far  as  the 
i  .nil  ..I'  the  longitudinal  compress. — (See  Monro's 
Wot)  i  ncycloptau  Mithodique,  article  Jlrlullr, 
Tendon  de  ;  and  Memoire  sur  In  Division  da  Tendon 
d'Achillc,  m  IF.uvrcs  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bichat,  t. 
1,;.  306.) 

A  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  lei;  WOUld  require  nearly  III.-  same/  kind  of  treat- 
ment .-is ;,  fracture  of  the  patella.  However,  pressure 
exactly  mi  the  broken  part  of  the  tendon  should  he 
avoided  ;  the  limb  should  he  kept  extended,  and  some- 
what raised  ;  a  bandage  might  he  put  round  the  thigh, 

nnd  antiphlogistic  treatment  he  at  fust  adopted.    In 

the  course  ol'  Iwo  or  three  weeks,   the  surgeon  should 

cause  the  joinl  to  be  very  gently  moved,  without  any 
muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  patient  himself. 
Winn  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  extensor  cubitl  is  rup- 

tint  d,  the  limb  is  to  be  kept  straight  ;  cold  applications 
are  to  he  used  fm  a  few  days  ;  and,  if  necessary,  strict 
antiphlogistic  treatment  pursued. 
TENT.    A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  openings,  si- 

Illl-eS,    &C. 

TEREHELLA.  (Dim.  of  terebra,  a  perforating 
Instrument.)  A  trepan,  or  instrument  for  sawing  out  I 
Circular  portions  of  the  skull.     A  trephine. 

TEREBBA.  (From  ripiw,  to  bore.)  A  trepan,  or 
trephine.     Also  an  instrument  called  a  perforator. 

TESTICLE,  DISEASES  OP.  I'm  an  account  of 
many  of  these  affections,  I  must  refer  to  distinct  arti 
clesin  this  Dictionary;  Cor  Instance,  Cirsoeeh,  Fun- 
gus   HotmatodtSy     Hernia    Hvmoralis,    Hematocele, 

Mr.  Pott  defines  sarcocele  to  be  a  disease  of  the  body 
of  the  testicle,  and  as  tin-  term  implies,  it  consists,  in 

general,  in  such  an  alteration  made  in  the  structure  of 
thai  organ  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a  haul,  fleshy 

substance,  Instead  of  that  line,  soft,  vascular  texture 
which  it  naturally  presents.  "  SarcoceU  (*ays  Callisen) 
is  a  name  applied  to  every  chronic  swelling  of  the  tes- 
ticle, attended  with  a  total  or  panial  conversion  of  the 
i  heterogeneous  substance."— (Systems.  Chi- 
j  i.  rgia  Hoditrnm,  pars  2,  p.  144.)  According  to  these 
definitions,  sarcocele  becomes  a  term  admitting  of 
aim.. st  general  application  to  morbid  affections  of  the 

Ini  i'  must  of  them  are  attended  u  Ith  indura- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  part.  Iii  fact,  we  find  that  the 
old  writers,  and  a  great  many  of  the  moderns,  call  all 
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diseased  indurations  and  enlargements  of  the  testicle 
sarcoceles,  whether  the  disorder  be  a  simple,  chronic, 
indolent  tumour,  unaccompanied  with  any  symptoms 
of  specific  disease  or  malignancy,  or  whether  it  be  a 
scrofulous,  or  what  is  still  more  different  and  more 
is,  a  truly  scirrhous  disorder  of  the  organ.  Even 
the  fungus  liEmatodes  of  the  testicle  was,  until  lately, 
often  termed  sarcocele. 

That  this  vague  method  of  employing  the  word  sar- 
cocele can  be  attended  with  no  advantage,  but  on  the 
contrary  must  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  all  useful 
discrimination,  is  a  proposition  the  truth  of  which  is 
self-evident.  I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Pott,  and 
many  late  writers,  set  out  with  an  idea  that  every  sar- 
cocele has  a  propensity  to  change  into  scirrhus,  and 
actual  carcinoma,  and  therefore  the  latter  states  are 
considered  by  these  authors  only  as  stages  of  the  same 
disease.  Indeed,  it  is  mostly  believed  that  a  common 
indolent  sarcocele,  a  simple  fleshy  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  may  change  into  the  peculiar  malignant  dis- 
ease called  scirrhus,  or  cancer.  But  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  proved,  that  all  the  diseases  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  sarcocele,  are  accompanied 
with  a  risk  of  their  assuming  the  nature  of  scirrhus 
and  cancer;  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  produced  by  fungus 
haematodes,  is  from  the  first  to  the  last  always  of  one 
character,  and  can  never  change  into  ordinary  scirrhus 
or  carcinoma.  Neither  do  indolent  scrofulous  swell- 
ings of  this  organ  ever  undergo  such  an  alteration  as 
deserves  the  epithets  of  scirrhous  and  cancerous.  In 
opposition  to  the  belief  of  Mv.  Hunter  (see  his  Treatise 
on  tin-  Venereal  Disease,  p.  59),  some  surgeons  still 
imagine,  that  there  is  really  one  kind  of  chronic  en- 
largemenl  of  the  testicle  arising  from  a  venereal  cause. 
— (Roux,  ParalUle  de  la  Chirurgie  Jinglnise,  &c.p.  305. 
Richerand,  NHsographie  Chir.  t.  4,p.  300,  edit.  4.)  Now 
this  also  has  usually  been  called  a  sarcocele;  it  was  so 
named  by  Pott  himself;  and  if  there  be  such  a  case,  no 
one  will  suppose  that  it,  or  any  other  form  of  lues  ve- 
nerea, is  capable  of  changing  into  a  true  scirrhous  or 
cancerous  disease.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  might  be 
more  consistent  and  advantageous  to  restrict  the  ap- 
pellation of  3arcocclc  to  an  indolent  fleshy  enlargement 
of  the  testicle,  unaccompanied  with  any  present  svmp- 

i s  of  malignancy,  or  any  marks  of  its  being  the 

effect  of  a  specific  disease;  and  as  soon  as  the  case 
evinces  another  character,  the  name  should  correspond 
with  the  particular  nature  of  the  disease. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  a  minute  account  of  the 
various  sarcomatous  diseases,  to  which  the  testicle  is 
subject;  for  ihey  have  no  peculiarity  in  them,  except 
what  depends  upon  their  situation;  and  the  general 
characters  of  the  different  species  of  sarcoma  will  be 
considered  in  a  future  article. — (See  Tumour.)  The 
testicle  is  especially  liable  to  three  kinds  of  sarcoma, 
which  have  been  named  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  com- 
mon vascular,  the  cystic,  and  the  medullary.  The  lat- 
ter ease,  which  used'to  he  called  soft  cancer  of  the  testi- 
cle, is  described  in  this  work  under  the  name  of  Fun- 
gus Hwmatodes.  Sometimes  the  testicle  is  converted 
into  a  truly  scrofulous  mass.  It  is  increased  in  size, 
and,  when  cut  into,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  coagulated 
matter  is  discovered,  mixed  with  pus.  The  complaint 
is  not  attended  with  so  much  pain  and  induration  as  a 
scirrhous  disorder  of  the  testicle;  nor  does  it  produce 
any  unfavourable  state  of  the  health. 

As  Dr.  Baillie  observes, the  testicle  is  often  found  con- 
verted into  a  hard  mass  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  ge- 
nerally intersected  with  membranes.  Sometimes  there 
are  cells  in  the  tumour,  which  are  filled  with  a  sanious 
fluid.— (Morbid  Anatomy,  &c.  p.  352,  353,  edit.  2.)  This 
is  the  truly  scirrhous  testicle,  which  is  attended  with 
great  hardness,  severe  pains  darting  along  the  sperma- 
tic curd  to  the  loins,  and  an  unequal  knotty  feel.  In 
eeneral,  the  health  becomes  impaired.  To  use  Mr. 
Pott's  words,  sometimes  the  fury  of  the  disease  brooks 
no  restraint ;  but  making  its  way  through  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either  produces  a 
larse,  foul,  stinking,  phagedenic  ulcer,  with  hard  edges, 
or  it  thrusts  forth  a  painful  eleeting  fungus,  subject  to 
frequent  hemorrhage.— (PotVs  ChirurgicalWorks,  vol. 
2,  p.  390,  edit.  1808.)  These  latter  states  of  the  disease 
are  denominated  cancer  of  the  testicle. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  scirrhous  induration  extends 
from  the  epididymis  upwards  along  the  spermatic  cord, 
ev.  n  within  the  abdominal  ring.    In  the  latter  circum- 
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stance,  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  usually  be- 
come diseased ;  and  this  extension  of  mischief,  together 
with  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  cord,  too  frequently  deprives  the  patient  of 
every  chance  of  getting  well. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  some  of  the  most  simple 
sarcomatous  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are  capable  of 
assuming,  in  a  very  sudden  manner,  a  malignant  and 
cancerous  tendency;  and  that  sometimes  the  scirrhous 
induration  of  the  cord  makes  a  rapid  progress  upwards. 
Hence,  that  surgeon  acts  with  prudence  who  recom- 
mends the  early  extirpation  of  every  testicle  which  is 
incurably  diseased,  and  so  deprived  of  its  original  or- 
ganization as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  the  secretion  of  the 
semen. 

Chronic  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are  sometimes 
attended  with  an  accumulation  of  limpid  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  the  disease  is  then  termed  hydro- 
sarcocele,  an  appellation  first  employed  by  Fabriciusab 
Aquapeudente. 

The  hardness  and  swelling  of  the  epididymis,  remain- 
ing after  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  (see 
Hernia  Humoralts)  do  not  constitute  a  complaint  which 
surgical  authors  class  with  sarcocele;  for  the  disease 
hardly  ever  increases  so  as  to  give  trouble. 

[As  it  is  obvious  tiiat  Mr.  Cooper  intended  to  say 
something  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  hernia  hu- 
moralis,  but  has  omitted  it  both  here  and  in  the  article 
itself,  I  have  determined  to  supply  the  omission  in  this 
place. 

This  term,  hernia  humoralis,  is  applied  to  that  spe- 
cies of  swelled  testicle  which  arises  sympathetically 
upon  any  considerable  irritation  in  the  urethra,  whether 
excited  by  strictures,  injections,  bougies,  or  the  specific 
inflammation  of  gonorrhoea.  The  generic  name  now 
given  to  it  by  modern  surgical  writers  is  orchitis,  from 
"PX'Si  a  testicle,  and  which  is  certainly  preferable,  as 
possessing  the  true  character  of  a  definition,  according 
to  the  present  nomenclature. 

Orchitis  is  characterized  by  a  painful  swelling  and 
inflammation  of  the  testis  and  epididymis.  It  is  sud- 
den in  its  attack,  and  as  suddenly  disappears  under 
the  appropriate  treatment.  It  is  sometimes  very  vio- 
lent in  its  onset,  and  speedily  involves  the  whole  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  and 
spermatic  veins,  which  often  become  varicose.  Some- 
times it  is  transferred  from  one  testis  to  the  other.  How- 
ever high  the  inflammation,  it  is  seldom  known  to 
suppurate,  and  never  if  proper  treatment  be  early 
adopted. 

The  disease  most  frequently  arises  from  previous 
gonorrhoea,  and  especially  when  the  discharge  has  been 
injudiciously  suppressed  by  astringent  or  saturnine  in- 
jections into  the  urethra.  When  the  tumefaction  com- 
mences, the  pain  and  burning  in  urinating  ceases,  and 
the  discharge  retires  altogether;  but  all  these  symptoms 
return  so  soon  as  the  inflammation  in  the  testicle  is  re- 
moved. Strangury,  to  an  alarming  extent,  sometimes 
accompanies  the  swelling  and  stopping  of  the  discharge, 
and  hence,  many  judicious  practitioners  invite  the  re- 
turn of  tbe  secretion  from  the  urethra,  thus  removing 
the  hernia  humoralis  more  speedily. 

Hernia  humoralis,  althoughmost  frequently  connected 
with  gonorrhoea,  may  arise,  as  already  intimated,  from 
strictures,  bougies,  or  any  other  irritation  in  the  ureth- 
ra, so  that  the  disease  cannot  be  considered  as  possess- 
ing a  specific  character,  but  is  purely  sympathetic ; 
hence,  buboes  of  the  same  character,  and  produced  in 
the  same  way,  are  not  unfrequently  found  at  the  same 
time  in  the  inguinal  glands.  It  has  been  contended  by 
some  that  this  disease  is  not  seated  in  the  testis,  hut  in 
the  epididymis,  and  they  therefore  object  to  its  being 
called  orchitis.  But  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  a 
soft,  pulpy  enlargement  of  the  gland  itself  will  be  in- 
variably found,  though  the  epididymis  at  the  base  of 
the  testis  will  be  found  soon  to  become  swollen,  and 
then  becomes  the  hardest  part  of  the  tumour. 

This  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  other  affections  of 
the  same  organ,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  define 
the  diagnosis.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  hydrocele 
by  the  pain  it  inflicts,  especially  when  recent,  and 
when  chronic,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  its  want  of  trans- 
parency, and  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  epididymis. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  sarcocele  by  its  small  in- 
crease of  weight  compared  with  the  enormous  size  it 
sometimes  acquires.  It  may  be  known  from  scirrhous 
cancer  or  scrofula,  by  these  diseases  being  slow  in  their 


progress,  while  this  comes  on  very  suddenly  and  very 
soon  arrives  at  its  height.  These  diagnostics  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  as  mistakes  very  often  occur  of  a  most 
mischievous  kind,  and  of  these  I  have  known  many. 
The  difference  between  this  disease  ami  any  Bpecieeof 
hernia  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  oiler  an  adequate 
objection  to  its  name. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  although  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  physician,  is  often  submitted  to  the  sur- 
geon. It  consists  of  depletion,  either  by  venesection, 
leeches,  or,  what  some  prefer,  scarifications  to  the  scro- 
tum. Emetics  and  the  refrigerant  cathartics  may 
be  necessary,  and  are  often  judiciously  superadded.  A 
warm  fomentation  of  chamomile  flowers,  poppy,  or 
hops  will  be  found  preferable  to  the  cold  applications 
so  often  recommended,  and  especially  as  there  is  no 
fear  of  suppuration. — Reese.] 

I  have  stated,  that  sarcoceles,  in  common  with  the 
generality  of  other  sarcomatous  tumours,  may  change 
into  distempers  which,  in  point  of  malignity  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  injure  the  health,  are  quite  as  bad 
as  cancer  itself.  It  is  said,  however,  that  sarcocele  of 
the  epididymis  rarely  becomes  malignant,  and  is  much 
more  easy  of  cure  than  the  same  disease  oi 
dular  portion  of  the  testicle;  but  both  parts  are  often 
diseased  together. 

Sarcoceles  sometimes  continue  for  years,  without 
undergoing  any  particular  change  ;  in  other  instances, 
they  increase  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  inconve- 
niences which  they  excite,  often  proceed  chiefly  from 
their  weight  and  magnitude:  their  weight  occasions  an 
uneasy,  and  even  a  painful  sensation  in  the  loins,  i*pe 
cially  when  the  patient  neglects  to  wear  a  suspensory 
bandage,  or  a  bag-truss,  for  the  support  of  the  part. 
The  danger  of  a  sarcocele  arises  from  the  increase  and 
extension  of  the  hardness  up  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
from  the  change  of  the  tumour  from  its  indolent  state 
into  a  painful,  ulcerated,  and  incurable  disease. 

A  sarcocele  sometimes  bears  a  resemblance  to  hydro 
cele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  may  have  the  usual 
pyramidal  shape  of  the  latter  disease,  and,  like  it,  is  al- 
ways situated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two  cases  seems  to 
be,  that  the  sarcocele  is  hard,  while  the  hydrocele  has 
a  soft,  yielding,  elastic  feel.  It  should  be  known,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  fungus  ha-matodes  of  the  testicle  is  n 
markable  for  the  deceitfifl  feel  of  fluctuation  and  elas- 
ticity which  it  presents;  and  every  surgeon  ought  10 
be  aware,  that  a  sarcocele  is  not  always  particularly 
hard,  and  that  hydroceles  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
indurated.  The  sarcocele,  indeed,  is  not  transparent  ; 
neither  is  the  hydrocele  in  certain  instances;  and  these 
are  cases  in  which  a  mistake  may  easily  be  made.  Still, 
with  due  attention,  both  diseases  may  be  discriminated 
with  tolerable  precision.  The  sarcocele,  when  held  in 
the  surgeon's  hand,  seems  heavier  than  the  hydrocele. 
Every  part  of  a  diseased  testicle  is  seldom  equally  in- 
durated, so  that  the  sarcocele  is  usually  much  softer  in 
some  places  than  others.  The  hydrocele  presents  the 
same  kind  of  feel  at  every  point,  except  behind,  where 
the  testicle  is  felt.  When,  in  the  case  of  hydrocele, 
pressure  is  made  in  this  latter  situation,  the  patient  ex- 
periences a  much  more  acute  sensation  than  when 
the  pressure  is  made  upon  any  other  part  of  the  tu- 
mour ;  but,  in  the  example  of  sarcocele,  the  patient 
commonly  has  the  same  kind  of  feel,  let  the  pressure  be 
applied  to  any  part  of  the  swelling  whatsoever.  When 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spermatic  cord  can  be  felt, 
and  it  seems  quite  hard  and  thickened,  the  surgeon  has 
reason  for  suspecting  the  case  to  be  a  sarcocele.  Lastly, 
though  a  hydrocele,  when  gently  handled,  may  seem 
very  hard,  yet,  on  being  more  strongly  compressed,  it 
will  generally  betray  a  soft  elastic  feel,  which,  except- 
ing in  instances  of  fungus  hiematodes,  is  never  the  case 
with  an  indurated  sarcocele. 

It  has  been  already  explained,  that  a  sarcocele  is 
sometimes  conjoined  with  a  hydrocele,  which  case  is 
well  known  among  surgeons  by  the  appellation  of 
hydros arcocele.  As  the  diseased  testicle  is  then  sur- 
rounded with  fluid,  it  cannot  be  felt  and  examined  bv 
the  fingers.  However,  when  an  unusual  degree  of 
hardness  is  perceptible  at  the  back  part  of  the  tumour, 
where  the  testicle  is  situated,  or  when  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  spermatic  cord  is  found  to  be  quite  indu- 
rated, there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  testicle  is 
diseased.  The  sarcocele,  also,  is  commonly  the  origi- 
nal and   principal  complaint,  the  hydrocele  not  occur- 
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ring  till  some  time  after  the  enlargement  of  the  tes- 
ticle, 

In  some  unusual  cases,  the  substance  of  the  scrotum 
U  converted  into  an  Indurated  mass,  which  occasion- 
ally  attains  a  vast  «lze,  and  pit-seats  t lit  appearance 
of  an  enormous  sarcocele.  An  example  in  which 
the  tumour  weighed  701ns,  baa  been  published  by  Dr. 
TUIey.-l8ee.Med  Cnt'r.  Trans,  vol.4, p-  73)— In  one 

irded  by  Di  Cheaton,  a  swelling  of  this  kind 
was  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  On  dissection  o(  the 
le  and  tunica  vaginalis  were  found  to 
beq i  free  from  disease.  The  tumour  proceeded  en- 
tirety from  an  induration  of  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  immediately  covers  the  external  surface  of 
the  vaginal  coat.  This  curious  disease  is  more  com- 
mon in  warm  climates,  and  several  instances  of  it 
wen-  mei  with  in  Egypt  by  Baron  Larrey.—  (See  Mim. 
dr.  i  Mr.  MUitatre,  I.  l-',  p.  110,  a  scq.)  Mr.  E.  Tothill, 
lately  of  Staines,  Bhowed  me  a  cast:  in  which  he  had 
removed  from  the  scrotum  B  large  mass  of  fat,  contain- 
ing the  testes,  and  also  a  hydrocele. 

The  operation  of  castration  is  the  most  certain  means 
oi  reliet  lug  the  patient  from  sarcocele.  This  measure, 
however,  is  not  invariably  practicable,  nor  is  it  always 

.  ;  lot  sometimes  the  induration  of  the  testicle 
admits  of  being  dispersed  by  the  judicious  employment 

Of  Internal  dicilies  and  external  applications.     The 

hope  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  may  be  rea- 
sonably entertained,  when  the  swelling  is  not  very 
large,  H  ben  it  has  not  existed  a  considerable  lime,  and 
When  it  is  nol  attended  With  very  great  induration. 
Experience  has  proved,  that  some  kinds  of  sarcocele 
have  yielded  to  the  exhibition  of  emetics  (/Earner, 
Pringle,  and  Hothe,  in  Chemical  Experiments);  to  a 
decoction  of  i nis  spmos  [Bergius  Mat.  Med.  Rich- 

ir.  ilibl.  b.  7,  p.  605);  to  cicuta  and  bark 
{Warner);  to  mercurial  frictions  {Le  J  Iran,  H.  Bill, 
Rieherand,  Uelpech]  ;  to  the  external  use  of  the  liquor 
animon  acetatis,  and  camphorated  mercurial  ointment ; 
to  poultices  containing  opium  (Father gill,  in  Med.  Obs. 
an. i  in'/,  vol.  5) ;  to  a  lotion  made  of  a  strong  decoction 

Of  hemlock  {Warner) ;  to  the  steam  of  vinegar,  the  re- 
pi  ated  employment  of  leeches,  and  the  application  of 
cold,  &c.     It  also  behooves  me  particularly  to  mention, 

that  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine  are  found  to  be  attended  with  stronglj  marked 
In  various  chronic  affections  of  the  testicle,  es- 
pecially those  reputed  U)  be  scrofulous.  Many  facts  of 
this  kind  have  been  reported  to  me  by  my  profes- 
sional friends,  similar  ones  I  have  witnessed  myself, 
an. I  thej  are  well  worthy  of  being  remembered  in  prac- 
tice.—(See  Iodine.)  The  operation  of  all  these  means 
may  be  advantageously  promoted  by  the  continual  use 
of  a  bag  i  miss,  the  obsei  vance,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
a  horizontal  position,  and  attention  to  a  suitable  low 
diet. 

Mr.  Polt  believed,  that  the  man  who  has  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  afflicted  with  a  sarcocele,  has  very  little 
chance  of  gelling  lid  of  the  disease  by  any  plan,  except 
extirpation;  and  all  the  time  the  operation  is  deterred 
he  can  ies  about  him  a  part,  not  only  useless,  but  bur- 
densome, and  which  is  every  day  liable  to  become 
worse  and  until  for  such  an  operation.  Now,  although 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  opinion,  yet,  I  con- 
ceive, it  is  rather  exaggerated,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
amino  i/.e  the  practice  of  castration  to  an  extent  beyond 
all  necessity.  1  certainly  think  with  Mr.  Pott,  that 
there  never  was  a  sarcocele  cured,  where  the  organi- 
zation of  the  testicle  had  been  destroyed  by  disease,  or 
where  its  structure  had  suffered  so  much  as  to  render 
It  incapable  of  the  office   fur  which  it  is  destined.     But 

such  state  cat t  always  be  known  by  inspection,  or 

manual  examination;  and  wore  a  surgeon  to  con- 
demn to  the  knife  every  testicle  which  tie  finds  affected 

with   indolent  swelling  and  induration,  and  not  readily 

he  would  remove  many  which,  under  some 
of  the  above  plans  of  treatment,  might  he  perfectly 
lined.    That  there  ate  some  chronic  enlargements  of 

le,  which  may  be  resolved,  is  a  truth,  of  Which 
experience  niUSI  havt  convinced  the  generality  of  sur- 
geons. 

The  scrofulous  induration,  and  several  other  swell- 
ings of  this  organ,  which  are  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, may  sometimes  be  benefited,  and  even  entirely 
cured,  just  like  some  analogoos  affections  of  the  breast. 
What  is  termed  the  venereal  sarcocele  (Mr.  Pott  allows) 
always  glvea  way  to  a  mercurial  course,  properly  con- 
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ducted.  The  diagnosis  of  this  case,  it  must  be  con- 
feaeed,  is  not  very  clearly  explained  by  surgical  writers, 
nor  was  its  reality  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hunter.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pott,  it  is  seldom  an  early  symptom  ;  and 
lie  does  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an  instance  in 
which  it  was  not  either  immediately  preceded  or  ac- 
companied by  some  other  appearances  plainly  vene- 
real. He  adds,  that  it  has  neither  the  inequality  nor 
darting  pains  of  seirrhus.  But  the  question  whether 
the  case  is  truly  syphilitic  or  not,  is  far  less  interesting 
than  the  question  whether  there  are  not  many  sarco- 
celes  which  may  be  diminished  and  cured  by  mercury  1 
The  affinnative  cannot  be  questioned.  I  have  seen 
uiaiiv  such  cases  myself,  and  theie  are  numerous  ex- 
amples on  record.  A  statement  of  several  has  been 
lately  published  by  Richerand  —  (See  jYosographie  Chi- 
rurgjcale,  t.  4,  p.  300,  et  seq.  edit.  4.)  The  authority 
of  Uelpech  is  also  on  the  same  side  —  ^Precis  Eli- 
mentaire  des  Maladies  Rcpuiies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  564.) 

Indeed,  this  last  writer  maintains,  that  many  com- 
mon sarcoceles  and  scirihi  of  the  testicle  are  so  much 
alike  in  [heir  symptoms,  that  the  difference  of  their  na- 
ture cannot  always  be  at  once  detected  by  the  practi- 
tioner. Hence,  although  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  early 
performance  of  castration  in  cases  of  sarcocele,  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  the  disease  so  far  advanced 
that  the  organization  of  the  testicle  is  totally  destroyed; 
or  where  internal  and  external  remedies  have  been 
tried  a  certain  time  in  vain;  yet  these  sentiments  do 
not  Incline  me  to  recommend  the  operation  for  other 
examples,  in  which  the  disease  is  quite  recent,  and  no 
plan  of  treatment  whatsoever  has  been  fairly  tried.  I 
have  already  enumerated  various  plans  of  treatment, 
which  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  sometimes 
capable  of  affording  relief.  The  disease  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  usually  called  the  scrofulous  sarcocele,  like 
other  forms  of  scrofula,  often  gels  well  spontaneously 
after  a  certain  time,  and  it  may  frequently  be  consi- 
derably benefited  by  administering  internally  the  co- 
nium  maculaliiin,  and  small  doses  of  the  submuriate 
of  mercury  ;  lotions  of  sea-water,  or  poultices  of  sca- 
ing  applied  to  the  scrotum.  The  good  effects 
of  iodine  in  such  cases,  I  have  already  noliced.  Se- 
veral other  indolent  enlargements  of  the  testicle  yield 
to  frictions  with  camphorated  mercurial  ointment  on 
the  scrotum.  The  late  Mr.  Uamsden  thought  that 
some  sarcoceles  might  he  relieved  by  removing  with 
bougies  a  supposed  morbid  irritability  of  the  urethra, 
with  which  his  theoiies  led  him  to  connect  the  origin 
of  the  complaint. — (See  Tract.  Obs.  on  Sclcrocele,  Src.) 
The  novelty  of  this  suggestion,  for  a  time,  attracted 
considerable  notice;  but  the  interest  which  it  once  ex- 
cited has  now  died  away  ;  a  sufficient  proof,  to  my 
mind,  that  the  practice  inculcated  was  not  of  much 
value. 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  all  chronic  enlargements  of  the  testicle  are  not 
incurable ;  but  that  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  he 
duly  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  nol  wasting 
too  much  lime  in  the  trial  of  means  which  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  which,  if  continued  immode- 
rately long,  might  allow  the  disease  to  advance  too 
far  to  be  capable  of  being  afterward  effectually  extir- 
pated. According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  operation  of  castration  is  advisable  or  not 
are  of  two  kinds,  and  relate  either  to  the  genera!  habit 
of  the  patient,  and  the  disorders  and  indispositions  of 
some  of  the  viscera,  or  to  the  state  of  the  testicle  and 
spermatic  cord. 

A  pale,  sallow  complexion,  in  those  who  used  to 
look  otherwise  ;  a  wan  countenance,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  flesh,  without  any  acute  disorder ;  a  fever  of 
the  hectic  kind;  and  frequent  pain  in  the  back  and 
bowels;  are,  in  those  who  are  afflicted  with  a  scir 
rhotis  testicle,  such  circumstances  as  would  induce  a 
suspicion  of  some  latent  mischief  in  some  of  the  vis- 
cera; in  which  case,  as  Mr.  Pott  truly  observes,  sue 
cess  from  the  mere  removal  of  the  testicle  is  not  to  be 
expected.  They  whose  constitutions  are  spoiled  by 
intemperance  previous  to  their  being  attacked  with 
this  disease,  who  have  hard  livers  and  anasarcous 
limbs,  he  says,  are  not  proper  subjects  for  such  an 
operation.  Hard  tumours  within  the  abdomen,  in  the 
regions  of  I  be  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  or  mesentery,  im- 
plying a  diseased  state  of  the  said  viscera,  are  very 
material  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  local  evil  in 
the  scrotum.    In  short,  whenever  there  are  manifest 
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appearances  or  symptoms  of  a  truly  diseased  state  of 
any  of  the  principal  viscera,  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion becomes  very  doubtful. 

"  The  state  of  the  mere  testis  can  hardiy  ever  be  any 
objection  to  the  operation  ;  the  sole  consideration  is 
the  spermatic  coid:  if  this  be  iu  a  natural  stale  and 
free  from  disease,  the  operation  not  only  may,  but 
Ought,  to  be  performed,  let  the  condition  of  the  testicle 
be  what  it  may  ;  if  the  spermatic  cord  be  really  dis- 
eased, the  operation  ought  not  to  be  attempted."  And 
Mr.  Putt  afterward  remarks,  "  When  the  spermatic 
vessels  are  not  only  turgid  and  full,  but  firm  and  hard  ; 
when  the  membrane  which  invests  and  connects  them 
has  lost  its  natural  softness  and  cellular  texture,  and 
has  contracted  such  a  state  and  such  adhesions  as  not 
only  greatly  to  exceed  its  natural  size,  but  to  become 
unequal,  knotty,  and  painful,  upon  being  handled; 
and  this  state  has  possessed  all  that  part  of  the  cord 
which  is  between  the  opening  iu  the  oblique  muscle 
and  testicle;  no  prudent,  judicious,  or  humane  man 
will  attempt  the  operation ;  because  he  will,  most  cer- 
tainly, not  only  do  no  good  to  his  patient,  but  will 
bring  on  such  symptoms  as  will  most  rapidly  as  well 
as  painfully  destroy  him. 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  says  Pott,  "  every  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spermatic  cord  is  not  of  this  kind,  nor 
by  any  means  sufficient  to  prohibit  or  prevent  the 
operation. 

"  These  alterations  or  enlargements  arise  from  two 
causes,  viz.  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  spermatic 
vein,  and  a  collection  or  collections  of  fluid  in  the 
membrane  investing  and  enveloping  the  said  vessels." 
Shortly  afterward  the  same  practical  wiiter  continues: 
"  The  diseased  state  of  a  truly  scirrhous  testicle,  its 
weight,  and  the  alteration  that  must  be  made  in  the 
due  anil  proper  circulation  of  the  blood,  through  both 
it  and  the  vessels  from  which  it  is  dependent,  may  and 
do  concur  in  inducing  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  sper- 
matic vein,  without  producing  that  knotty,  morbid  al- 
teration and  hardness  which  forbid  our  attempts. 
Between  these,  a  judicious  and  experienced  examiner 
will  generally  be  able  to  distinguish. 

"  In  the  former  (the  truly  diseased  state),  the  cord 
is  not  only  enlarged,  but  feels  unequally  hard  and 
knotty;  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed  are  undis- 
tinguishably  blended  together;  it  is  either  immedi- 
ately painful  to  the  touch,  or  becomes  so  soon  after  being 
examined ;  the  patient  complains  of  frequent  pains 
shooting  up  through  his  groin  into  his  back  ;  and  from 
the  diseased  state  of. the  membrane  composing  the  tu- 
nica communis,  such  adhesions  and  connexions  are 
sometimes  contracted,  as  either  fix  the  process  in  the 
groin  or  render  it  difficult  to  get  the  finger  and  thumb 
quite  round  it. 

"  In  the  other  (the  mere  varicose  distention),  the  ves- 
sels, though  considerably  enlarged  and  dilated,  are  ne- 
vertheless smooth,  soft,  and  compressible  ;  the  whole 
process  is  loose  and  free,  and  will  easily  permit  the  fin- 
gers of  an  examiner  to  go  quite  round  it,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed ;  it  is  not  pain- 
ful to  the  touch  ;  nor  does  the  examination  of  it  pro- 
duce or  occasion  those  darting  pains  which  almost 
always  attend  handling  a  process  malignantly  indu- 
rated." 

Mr.  Pott  next  explains,  that  "  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane leading  to  a  diseased  testicle,  it  is  no  very  un- 
common thing  to  find  collections  of  extravasated  fluid. 
These,  as  they  add  considerably  to  the  bulk  and  appa- 
rent size  of  the  process,  make  the  complaint  appear 
more  terrible ;  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  less  likely  to 
admit  relief. 

"  When  the  extravasation  is  general  through  all  the 
cells  of  the  investing  membrane,  and  the  spermatic 
vessels  themselves  are  hardened,  knotty,  and  diseased, 
the  case  is  without  remedy ;  for,  although  a  puncture 
or  an  incision  will  undoubtedly  give  discharge  to  some 
or  even  the  greatest  part  of  the  fluid,  yet  this  extrava- 
sation is  so  small  and  so  insignificant  a  circumstance 
of  the  disease,  and  the  parts  in  this  state  are  so  little 
capable  of  bearing  irritation,  that  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  must  be  ineffectual,  and  may  prove  mischievous. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  collections  of  water  are 
sometimes  made  in  the  same  membrane  from  an  ob- 
struction to  the  proper  circulation  through  the  nu- 
merous lymphatics  in  the  spermatic  process,  while  the 
vessels  themselves  are  really  not  diseased,  and  there- 
fore very  cap-able  of  permitting  the  operation.    In  this . 


case,  the  fluid  U  generally  in  one  cyst  or  bag,  like  to 
an  encysted  hydrocele,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  cyst  and 
all,  are  easily  moveable  from  side  to  sub; ;  contrary  to  the 
preceding  siate,  in  which  the  general  load  in  the  mem 
brane  fixes  the  whole  process,  and  renders  it  almost 
immoveable. 

"  A  discharge  of  the  fluid  will,  in  this  case,  enable 
the  operator  to  examine  the  true  stale  of  the  process, 
and,  as  I  have  twice  or  thrice  seen,  put  it  Into  his 
power  to  free  his  patient  from  one  of  the  most  terrible 
calamities  which  can  befall  a  man."— (See  Pott  on  Hy- 
drocele, ire.) 

The  testicle  is  subject  to  a  disease  often  called  soft 
cancer,  which,  though  of  a  very  malignant  and  incu- 
rable nature,  is  different  from  the  true  cancer  already 
described.  It  has  been  particularly  noticed  by  Mr. 
Abernethy,  under  the  name  of  Medullary  Sarcoma. 
Iu  most  of  the  instances  which  this  gentleman  lias 
seen,  the  tumour,  when  examined  after  removal,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  whitish  colour,  resembling  on  a  gene- 
ral and  distant  inspection  the  appearance  of  the  brain, 
and  having  a  pulpy  consistence.  He  nas  also  often 
seen  it  of  a  brownish-red  appearance. 

This  disease  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  fun- 
gus hamiatodes.  If  there  are  any  differences,  they  con- 
sist in  the  parts  sloughing  out  and  then  healing,  instead 
of  a  fungus  shooting  out,  and  continually  increasing 
in  size. — (See  Fungus  Hamutodes.) 

Dr.  Baillie  has  noticed  some  affections  in  which  the 
testicle  becomes  bony,  cartilaginous,  &.c. ;  but  on 
these  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  in  this  Dic- 
tionary. The  preceding  observations  may  be  consi- 
dered as  relating  expressly  to  the  diseases  for  which 
castration  is  generally  performed. — (See  Castration.) 
Besides  the  fungus  which  arises  from  the  testicle  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  carcinoma,  and  the  bleeding 
fungous  growth  which  arises  from  this  organ  in  the 
ulcerated  state  of  fungus  haunatodes,  there  is  another 
superficial  fungous  excrescence,  to  which  the  testicle  is 
subject,  and  which  is  entirely  free  from  all  malig- 
nancy. The  disease  to  which  I  refer  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Callisen,  under  the  name  of  lipoma  of  the 
testicle.  "Si  ex  superficie  albugines  vel  ipsa  tunica 
vaginali  excrescentia;  surgunt,  totum  demum  testem 
involventes,  et  scirrhum  seu  fungum,  mentientes, 
ipsius  tamen  testis  substantia  parum  aut  vix  de  statu 
naturali  aberrante;  malum  naturam  lipomatis  sequi- 
tur,  vix  unquam  in  scirrhum  et  carcinoma  abiens."— 
(See  Sy  sterna  Chirurgim  Hodiernm,  vol.  2,  p.  145,  edit. 
1800.)  The  superficial  fungus,  or  lipoma  of  the  tes- 
ticle, was  noticed  in  an  early  edition  of  another  publi- 
cation ;  and  described  as  "  a  particular  affection  of 
the  testicle,  in  which  a  fungus  grows  from  the  glan- 
dular substance  of  this  body,  and,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albueinea.  This  ex- 
crescence is  usually  preceded  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
testicle,  in  consequence  of  a  bruise  or  some  species  of 
external  violence.  A  small  abscess  takes  place  and 
bursts,  and  from  the  ulcerated  opening  the  fungus  gra- 
dually protrudes."  I  then  proceeded  to  represent  how 
unnecessary  and  improper  it  was  to  extirpate  the  tes- 
ticle on  account  of  this  affection,  if,  after  the  subsi 
dence  of  the  inflammation,  the  part  should  not  seem 
much  enlarged  and  indurated.  I  recommended  the 
fungus  to  be  cutoff  or  else  destroyed  with  caustic ;  and 
I  founded  my  advice  on  a  successful  attempt  of  the 
first  kind,  which  was  made  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, by  Sir  James  Earle,  a  little  while  before  my  book 
was  published. — (See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  p.  399.) 

An  interesting  little  paper  has  also  been  written  on 
the  subject  by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  has  fa- 
voured the  public  with  a  more  particular  account,  and 
nine  cases  illustrative  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
progress  of  the  disorder.  According  to  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  patient  generally  assigns  some  blow  or  other  injury 
asihe  cause  of  the  complaint ;  in  other  instances,  it  ori- 
ginates in  consequence  of  the  hernia  humoralis  from 
gonorrhoea,  and  sometimes  appears  spontaneously.  A 
painful  swelling  of  the  gland,  particularly  character- 
ized by  its  hardness,  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease. After  a  certain  length  of  time  the  scrotum, 
growing  gradually  thinner,  ulcerates;  but  the  opening 
which  is  thus  formed,  instead  of  discharging  matter, 
gives  issue  to  a  firm  and  generally  insensible  fungus. 
The  surrounding  integuments  and  cellular  substance 
are  thickened  and  indurated  by  the  complaint,  so  tha' 
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there  appears  to  be  altogether  a  considerable  maa.    >f 
i  he  pain  abates  and  the  swelling  subsides 
( ..n-nii  raiiiy,  when  the  scrotum  baa  given  tiny-    I" 
diaordei  appears  vei  v  indoli  nt;  but  if  the 
(bogus  be  destroyed  by  an;  means,  the  integuments 
together,  and  a  i  icatrix  ensues,  w  bit  h  is  insepa- 
rably connected  with  the  testicle,     Mr.  Lawrence  next 
thai  it  the  pari  be  examined  while  die 
fungus  still  remains,  the  excrescence  is  found  to  have 
min  in  the  glandular  substance  of  the  testicle  it- 
s' ii  ;  that  the  coats  of  the  pan  are  destroyed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  and  that  a  protrusion  of  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi  takes  place  through  the  aperture  thus  formed. 
Mi.  I. awn  me  says  he  has  often  ascertained  the  con- 
tinuity of  tin-  excrescences  with  the  pulpy  substance 
of  the  testicle,  of  which  more  or  less  remains  accord- 
ing i"  the  difli  rence  in  the  period  of  the  disorder.  The 
tame  gentleman  thinks  that  the  glandular  part  of  the 
le  experiences  an  inflammatory  affection  in  the 
first  instance,  in  consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted 
on  it;  and  that  the  confinement  of  the  swollen  sub- 
stancc,  by  the  dense  and  unyielding  tunica  albuginea, 
sufficiently  explains  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  pain  which  is  always  attendant  on  this 
stage  of  the  disorder.     The  absorption  of  the  coats  of 
the  > < - ~ t i  —  and  of  the  scrotum  obviates  the  tension  of 
the  pails,  and  thereby  restores  ease  to  the  patient  at 
the  same  tune  that  the  fungus  makes  its  appearance 
i.illy. 
With  regard  to  the  treatment,  Mr.  Lawrence  is  of 
Opinion,  that,  if  the  complaint  were  entirely  left  to  it- 
self) the  swelling  would  probably  subside,  the  fungus 
shrink,  and  a  complete  cure  ensue  without  any  profes- 
sional assistance;  but,  lie  adds,  that  the  disorder  is  so 
indolent  in  tins  stage,  thai  a  spontaneous  cure  would 
not  be  accomplished  till  after  much  time.    He  says, 
thai  the  exert  scence  may  be  removed  with  a  knife,  or, 
if  the  nature  of  iis  attachment  permit,  with  a  ligature, 
or  that  u  maybe  destroyed  with  escharotic  applications. 

Mr.  Lawrence  very  judiciously  gives  the  preference  to 
removing  the  tumour  to  a  level  with  the  scrotum  by 
means  of  the  knife,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  effect- 
ual mode  of  treatment.  He  can  discern  no  ground 
whatever  for  proposing  castration  in  this  malady,  since 
in  no  par!  of  ns  progress,  nor  in  any  of  its  possible  con- 
s  iquences  and  effects,  can  it  expose  the  patient  to  the 
i  risk. 
Mr.  Lawrence  also  mentions  the  possibility  of  there 
brim.'  other  kinds  of  fungi,  which  may  be  met  with 
growing  from  the  testicle,  and  quotes  an  instance  in 

which  Dr.  Macartney  found  a  fungus,  of  a  firm  and  dense 
structure,  growing  from  the  tunica  albuginea,  while  all 
ihr  substance  of  the  testicle  itself  was  sound.  Dr. 
Macartney  was  so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  preparation, 
affording  a  clear  specimen  of  the  second  kind  of  fun- 
gus. The  cases  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Lawrence  are,  in 
my  opinion,  highly  interesting,  and  may  be  read  in  the 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal/or  July,  1803. 

I  have  already  noticed,  lliat  Callisen  represents  the 
lipoma  as  sometimes  originating  from  the  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis;  a  kind  of  case  which  has  not  yet 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
p.  10,  I  quoted  a  case,  published  by  Dr.  H.  Weinhofd, 
in  w  huii  [he  '>|»  ration  for  bubonocele  was  performed; 
and  as  the  testicle  was  diseased,  the  surgeon  made  a 
complete  division  of  the  spermatic  cord,  tied  the  sper- 
matic arteries,  and  then  left  the  testicle  in  its  natural 

situation.  After  a  time,  the  absorb*  nis  had  diminished 
the  pan  to  a  very  inconsiderable  little  tumour. — (See 
Journ.  der  Praet.  Heilkunde  von  C.  W.  Hufeland  und 
A\  fhmlii,  1819.  Zehntes.  Stuck,  p.  112.)  This  case 
merits  attention,  and  ought  to  have  been  cited  in  the 
article  Castration,  because  it  is  the  first  instance,  I  be- 
lieve, in  which  such  practice  was  tried.  Subsequently 
the  following  work  has  been  published'.  "  Nouvelle 
MitKodt  'le  trailer  le  Sarcocele,  sans  avoir  recours  a 
V  Extirpation  du  Testieulc,  par  ( '.  7  Vi .  Mauiwir,  8vo. 
Otnivt,  1820."  The  new  plan  consists  in  dividing  and 
lying  the  spermatic  arteries,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the 

,1  the  testis  undisturbed. 
TETANUS  (From  rcrvat,  to  stretch.)  Tetanus  is 
defined  by  all  authors  to  be  a  more  or  less  violent  and 
extensive  contraction  of  t he  muscles  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, attended  with  tension  and  rigidity  of  the  parts  af- 
fected. 
The  excessive  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  kept  up 
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without  any  hiaervale  of  complete  relaxation  ;  in  which 
respect  the  disorder  did'ers  from  ordinary  spasms  and 
convulsions,  where  the  contractions  and  relaxations 
alternate  in  rapid  succession.  In  tetanus,  the  powers 
of  sensation  and  intellect  also  remain  unimpaired,  in 
which  particularity  it  forms  a  contrast  to  epilepsy.— 
[Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

When  its  effects  are  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  or  throat,  it  is  called  trismus  or  locked-jaw ;  when 
all  the  body  is  affected  and  becomes  rigid,  but  re- 
tains its  ordinary  straightness,  the  case  is  named  te- 
tanus. When  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  the  disease  is 
termed  emprusthotonos ;  and  opisthotonos,  when  the 
muscles  of  the  back  are  principally  affected. 

To  these  four  forms  some  writers  have  added  a  fifth, 
which  they  denominate  pleurostfwtonos,  and  which  is 
characterized  by  the  body  being  drawn  to  one  side.  It 
is  the  tetanus  lateralis  of  Sauvages. 

The  different  terms  which  are  applied  to  tetanic  af- 
fections do  not  imply  so  many  particular  diseases  ;  but 
only  the  seat  and  various  degrees  of  one  and  the  same 
complaint. 

A  far  more  important  division  of  tetanus  is  into  the 
acute  and  chronic,  according  to  its  greater  or  less  in- 
tensity. The  first  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  usually 
fatal  ;  while  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  more  gradual 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  affords  more  opportunity  of 
being  successfully  treated. — (Larrey,  in  Mem.  de  Chi- 
rurgie  MUitairc,  t.  1,  p.  235,  23G.) 

Tetanus  may  also  be  distinguished  into  the  traumatic, 
or  that  arising  from  wounds,  being  the  case  with  which 
surgeons  have  principally  to  deal ;  and  into  the  idio- 
pathic, or  that  proceeding  from  a  variety  of  other 
causes. 

Traumatic  tetanus  sometimes  comes  on  in  a  sur 
pritingly  sudden  manner,  and  quickly  attains  its  most 
violent  degree.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  that  has 
ever  been  recorded  is  one  that  we  have  on  the  authority 
of  the  late  Professor  Koliison,  of  Edinburgh.  It  oc- 
curred in  a  negro,  who  scratched  his  thumb  with  a 
broken  china  plate,  and  died  of  tetanus  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  this  slight  injury.— (See  Rees's  Cyclopaedia, 
on.  Tetanus.)  But  commonly  the  approaches  of  the 
disorder  are  more  gradual,  and  it  slowly  advances  to  its 
worst  stage.  In  this  sort  of  case  the  commencement 
of  the  disorder  is  announced  by  a  sensation  of  stiffness 
about  the  neck  ;  a  symptom  which,  increasing  by  de- 
grees, renders  the  motion  of  the  head  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. In  proportion  as  the  rigidity  of  the  neck  becomes 
greater,  the  patient  experiences  about  the  root  of  the 
lonaue  an  uneasiness  which  soon  changes  into  a  diffi- 
culty of  mastication  and  swallowing,  which  after  a 
time  become  totally  impossible.  The  attempt  at  deglu- 
tition is  attended  with  convulsive  efforts,  especially 
when  an  endeavour  is  made  to  swallow  liquids;  and 
so  great  is  the  distress  which  accompanies  these  con- 
vulsions, that  the  patient  becomes  very  reluctant  to 
renew  the  trials,  and  refuses  all  nourishment.  Some- 
limes  it  even  inspires  him  with  a  dread  of  the  sight  of 
water,  and  a  great  resemblance  to  hydrophobia  is  pro- 
duced. 

One  of  the  next  remarkable  symptoms  is  a  very  se- 
vere pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  darting  from 
this  point  backwards  to  the  spine,  in  the  direction  of 
the  diaphragm.  As  soon  as  this  pain  commences,  the 
spasms  of  all  the  muscles  about  the  neck  become  ex- 
ceedingly violent,  and  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  or 
forwards,  according  as  the  contraction  of  the  extensor 
or  flexor  muscles  happens  to  be  strongest ;  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  head  and  trunk  arc  curved  back- 
wards (Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  288),  and 
the  contractions  increasing  in  force,  the  body  is  fre- 
quently raised  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  resting  upon  the 
head  and  leet  alone;  a  state  which  is  more  particularly 
denominated  opisthotonos.— (See  Rees's  Cyclopaedia, 
art.  Tetanus.)  At  the  same  time  the  muscles  which 
close  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  were  affected  with 
spasm  and  rigidity  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  disor- 
der, now  contract  with  great  power,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  lower  jaw-bone  inseparably  applied  to  the  upper 
one.  The  last  state,  which  has  been  considered  as  a 
particular  affection  under  the  name  of  trismus,  or  the 
locked-jaw,  Boyer  conceives,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
pathognomonic  symptom  of  tetanus,  winch  in  many 
instances  is  limited  to  such  an  affection  of  the  jaw. 

The  muscles  affected  in  tetanic  cases  are  never  alto- 
gether relaxed  as  long  as  the  disease  continues;  but 
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still  they  become  more  violently  contracted  in  the  fre- 
quent paroxysms  of  spasm,  which  always  attend  the 
complaint,  and  increase  as  it  advances. 

The  continuance  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  the  in- 
creasing spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  which  now  returns 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  is  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  stronger  retraction  of  the  head  and  ligidily  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hack,  and  even  of  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. The  abdominal  muscles  are  also  strongly  con- 
tracted, so  that  the  belly  fetls  as  haul  and  tense  as  a 
board.  By  the  violence  of  the  contractions,  indeed,  the 
recti  muscles  have  been  known  to  be  lacerated,  as  1 
shall  relate  an  example  of  hereafter.  Sometimes  the 
spasm  and  tension  extend  only  to  the  muscles  on  one 
particular  side  of  the  body:  the  tetanus  lateralis  of 
Sauvages,  and  the  pleurostliotonos  of  other  nosologisls. 

When  the  disease  reaches  its  most  violent  stage,  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  head  and  trunk  contract  so  power- 
fully, that  they  counterbalance  the  force  of  the  exten- 
sors, and  hold  those  parts  in  a  straight,  fixed,  immove- 
able position.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the  ap- 
pellation of  tetanus  more  particularly  belongs.  The 
muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  become  rigid  ;  and 
even  the  arms,  which  till  now  were  liille  affected,  also 
partake  of  the  general  spasm  and  stiffness,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fingers,  which  often  retain  their  move- 
ableness  to  the  last.  The  tongue  likewise  continues  a 
long  while  endued  with  the  power  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion ;  but  at  length  the  violent  spasms  do  not  leave  it 
unaffected,  and  it  is  then  liable  to  be  forcibly  propelled 
between  the  teeth,  where  it  is  sometimes  dreadfully 
lacerated. 

In  the  extreme  period  of  the  disorder  all  the  muscles 
destined  for  voluntary  motion  are  afftcted ;  among 
others  those  of  the  face:  the  forehead  is  drawn  up 
into  furrows;  the  eyes,  sometimes  distorted,  are  gene- 
rally fixed  and  motionless  in  their  sockets ;  the  nose  is 
drawn  up  ;  and  the  cheeks  are  retracted  towards  the 
ears ;  so  that  the  features  undergo  a  most  extraordinary 
change.  When  tetanus  arrives  at  this  stage,  and  the 
spasms  are  universal,  a  violent  convulsion  usually  puts 
an  end  to  the  patient's  misery. 

Wherever  the  muscular  contractions  are  situated  in 
cases  of  tetanus,  they  are  always  accompanied  with  the 
most  excruciating  pain.  They  sometimes  last,  without 
any  manifest  remission,  to  the  end  of  the  disorder ;  but  in 
almost  all  cases  their  violence,  and  the  sufferings  excited 
by  them,  undergo  periodical  diminutions  every  minute 
or  two.  The  relaxation,  however,  is  never  such  as  to 
let  the  muscles  which  experience  it  yield  to  the  action  of 
their  antagonists ;  and  it  is  in  nearly  all  cases  followed 
in  ten  or  twelve  minutes  by  a  renewal  of  the  previous 
contractions  and  suffering.  The  recurrence  of  these 
aggravated  spasms  frequently  happens  without  any 
evident  cause;  but  it  is  often  determined  by  efforts 
which  the  patient  makes  to  change  his  posture,  swal- 
low, speak,  &c. 

As  I)r.  Cullen  observes,  the  attacks  of  this  disease 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  fever-  When  the  spasms 
are  general  and  violent,  the  pulse  is  contracted,  hurried, 
and  irregular,  and  the  respiration  is  affected  in  like 
manner;  but  during  the  remission  both  the  pulse  and 
the  respiration  usually  return  to  their  natural  state. 
The  heat  of  the  body  is  commonly  not  increased;  fre- 
quently the  face  is  pale,  with  a  cold  sweat  upon  it; 
and  very  often  the  extremities  are  cold,  with  a  cold 
sweat  over  the  whole  body.  When,  however,  the 
spasms  are  frequent  and  violent,  the  pulse  is  sometimes 
more  full  and  frequent  than  natural:  the  face  is  flushed, 
and  a  warm  sweat  is  forced  out  over  the  whole  body. 

"  Although  fever  be  not  a  constant  attendant  of  this 
disease,  "specially  when  arising  from  a  lesion  of 
nerves;  yet,  in  those  cases  proceeding  from  cold,  a 
fever  sometimes  hus  supervened,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms.  Blood 
lias  often  been  drawn  in  this  disease;  but  it  never  ex- 
hibits any  inflammatory  crust;  and  all  accounts  seem 
to  agree,  that  the  blood  drawn  seems  to  be  of  a  looser 
texture  than  ordinary,  and  that  it  does  not  coagulate  in 
the  usual  manner. 

"  In  this  disease  the  head  is  seldom  affected  with  de- 
lirium or  even  confusion  of  thought,  till  the  last  staie 
of  it;  when,  by  the  repeated  shocks  of  a  violent  dis- 
temper, every  function  of  the  system  is  greatly  disor- 
dered. 

"  It  is  no  less  extraordinary,  that  in  this  violent  dis- 
ease, the  natural  functions  are  not  either  immediately 


or  considerably  affected.  Vomitings  sometimes  appear 
early  in  the  disease,  but  commonly  they  are  not  conti- 
nued ;  and  it  is  usual  enough  for  the  appetite  of  hunger 
to  remain  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease; 
and  what  food  happens  t,>  lie  taken  down  seems  to  ne 

regularly  enough  digested.  The  excretions  are  some- 
times affected,  but  not  always.  The  mine  is  sometimes 
suppressed,  or  is  voided  with  difficulty  and  pain  The 
belly  is  costive  ;  but,  as  we  have  haully  any  accounts, 
excepting  of  those  cases  in  which  opiates  have  been 
largely  employed,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  costive- 
ness  has  been  the  effect  of  the  opiates  or  of  the  disease. 
In  several  instances  of  this  disease,  a  miliary  eruption 
has  appeared  upon  the  skin;  but  whether  this  be  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  or  the  effect  of  a  certain  treat- 
ment of  it,  is  undetermined.  In  the  mean  while,  it  has 
not  been  observed  to  denote  eiiher  safety  or  danger,  or 
to  have  any  effect  in  changing  the  course  of  the  dis- 
temper."— [First  Lines  of  Physic,  vol.  3.) 

According  to  Baron  Laney,  the  opisthotonos  is  not 
so  often  observed  in  Egypt  as  the  emprosthotonos  ;  and 
the  experience  of  this  gentleman  taught  him  that  the 
former  was  the  most  rapidly  fatal.  We  must  not 
adopt,  however,  his  curious  opinion,  that  the  violent 
extension  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  is  thrown  back,  cause  strong  com 
pression  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  a  permanent  con- 
traction of  the  larynx  and  pharynx  (Mem.  dc  Clururgie 
Mditaire,  t.  1,  p.  240),  since  this  sort  of  compression, 
if  it  did  not  at  once  destroy  the  patient,  would  at  any 
rate  paralyze  most  of  the  muscles,  and  instantly  stop 
their  extraordinary  contraction. 

This  experienced  writer  notices  how  much  the 
nerves  of  the  neck  and  throat  seem  generally  to  be 
affected  on  the  invasion  of  this  disease.  The  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  he 
says,  is  soon  attended  with  difficulty  of  deglutition  and 
respiration.  The  patients  then  experience,  if  not  a 
dread  of  liquids,  at  least  a  great  aversion  to  them, 
which  often  prevents  the  administration  of  internal 
remedies  ;  and  if  the  wound  is  out  of  reach  of  the  in- 
terference of  art,  the  patient  is  doomed  to  undergo 
the  train  of  sufferinns  attendant  on  this  cruel  and  ter- 
rible disorder.  Nothing  can  surmount  the  obstacles 
which  present  themselves  in  the  oesophagus.  The  in- 
troduction of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into  this  canal, 
through  the  nostrils,  is  followed  by  convulsions  and 
suffocation.  "  I  have  tried  this  means  (says  Larrey) 
on  the  person  of  M.  Navailh,  a  surgeon  of  the  second 
class,  who  died  of  a  locked-jaw,  brought  on  by  a 
wound  of  the  face,  accompanied  with  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  part  of  the  left 
orbit. 

"  In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  dead 
of  tetanus,  I  have  found  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
much  contracted,  and  their  internal  membrane  red, 
inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus. 

"  Hydrophobia,  hysteria,  and  several  other  nervous 
diseases,  likewise  produce  their  chief  effects  upon  these 
organs,  and  the  result  appears  to  be  the  same.  Sol 
have  just  remarked,  when  tetanus  is  arrived  at  its 
worst  degree,  the  patients  have  a  great  aversion  to 
liquids,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  swallow  ihem,  imme- 
diate convulsions  are  excited.  This  circumstance  was 
particularly  observed  in  M.  Navailh."— (Mem.  de  Cki- 
r&rgie  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  247, 248.) 

Sometimes  tetanic  affections  deviate  from  their  ordi- 
nary course  and  nature.  The  most  singular  of  these 
anomalies  is  recorded  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane :  it  is  a  case 
in  which  tetanus  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, without  any  degree  of  pain.  The  spasms  were 
accompanied  with  a  tingling  sensation,  which  was 
even  rather  agreeable  than  "distressing.  The  case, 
however,  terminated  fatally  ;  but  to  the  last,  no  pain 
was  experienced.  In  two  examples  mentioned  by  the 
same  author,  the  spasms  affected  only  the  side  of  the 
body  in  which  the  wound  was  situated. 

The  dissection  of  patients  who  have  died  of  tetanus 
has  thrown  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  this  fatal  dis- 
order. Sometimes  slight  effusions  are  found  within  the 
cranium;  but  in  general,  no  morbid  appearance  what- 
ever can  be  detected  in  the  head.  There  is  always 
more  or  less  of  an  inflammatory  appearance  in  the 
Oesophagus  and  in  the  villous  mat  of  the  stomach  about 
the  cardia.  But  those  who  are  conversant  with  dis- 
sections, must  be  well  aware  that  these  appearances 
are  common  io  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  are 
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uniformly  met  with  in  every  case  of  rapid  or  violent 
death.  Besides  the  redneM  and  Increased  vasculamy 
of  tbae  parts,  Baron  I  arrey,  as  I  have  already  stated, 

found  Hie  pharynx  ami  oesophagus  much  contracted 
ami  covered  with  a  viscid  reddish  mucus.  He  also 
found  numerous  lumbrici  in  the  bowels  of  tin.' several 
patients  who  died. — (8ee  Mtm.  de  Chir.  Jfilit 

3,  p.  an".)  This,  however,  could  only  be  an  accidental 
complication,  and  not  a  causa,  in  several  cases,  Dr, 
M1  Arthur  found  the  Intestines  much  inflamed;   and 

in  two  of  them  a  yellow  waxy  fluid,  of  a  peculiar  offen- 
sive smell,  i  01  ered  their  Internal  surface  ;  but  whether 

the  inflammation  was  primary  or  only  a  consequence 
of  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  musi  les,  which  con- 
tract so  violently  m  this  disease,  he  is  unable  to  de- 
cide.—(See  Med.  Clar.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  475 ;  and 
Rees's  Cyclopwdia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

Hi.  Lionel  Chalmers,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
states,  that  when  the  disease  forms  very  quickly,  and 
invades  the  unfortunate  pe'sons  with  the  whole  train 
of  its  mischievous  symptoms  in  a  few  hours,  the  dan- 
ger is  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  attack,  and 
that  the  patients  thus  seized  generally  die  in  twenty- 
four,  thirty  six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  very  rarely 
survive  the  thiid  day.  But  when  the  disease  is  legs 
BCUUS,  few  are  lost  after  the  ninth  or  eleventh.— (See 
>*«.  aud/ng.  vol.1,  p.  S2,'J3.) 

From  the  valuable  report  of  Sir  James  Macgregor, 
it  appears  that  several  hundred  cases  of  tetanus  oc- 
curred in  our  army  during  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  disease  was  observed  to  come  on 
at  uncertain  periods  after  the  receipt  of  the  local  injury  ; 
but  it  terminated  on  the  second,  thiid,  and  fourth  days, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  day  ; 
though  it  was  usually  not  protracted  beyond  the  eighth. 
— (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  353.)  I  had  a  patient, 
however,  who  lingered  in  the  military  hospilal  at. 
Oudeuhosch  five  weeks  with  chronic  tetanus,  before 
he  died.  This  happened  in  the  year  1814,  soon  alter 
the  assault  on  Bergen-OP  Zoom,  where  the  patient  had 
been  wounded,  and  suffered  amputation  of  the  thigh. 

Although  tetanus  is  a  disease  which  has  been  ob- 
served in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  experience 
proves  that  its  frequencyis  much  the  greatest  in  warm 
climates,  and  especially  in  the  hot  seasons  of  those 
cluoaies.  It  is  also  more  common  in  marshy  situations 
and  countries  bordering  upon  the  sea,  than  in  places 
which  are  very  dry,  elevated,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  seacoast  Every  class  of  individuals  is  exposed 
to  its  attacks  ;  but  infants,  a  few  days  after  their  birth, 
and  middle-aged  persons  are  said  to  be  oftener  affected 
than  older  subjects  or  others  in  the  youthful  period  of 
life.  The  male  sex  more  frequently  suffer  than  the 
female;  and  the  robust  and  vigorous  more  frequently 
than  the  weak. 

According  to  Dr.  Cullen  and  other  medical  writers, 
the  causes  of  tetanus  are  cold  and  moisture,  applied  to 
the  body  while  it  is  very  warm,  and  especially  the  sud- 
den vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  Or  the  disease  is 
produced  by  punctures,  lacerations,  or  other  injuries. 
Cullen  admits,  however,  that  there  are  probably  some 
other  causes,  which  are  not  distinctly  known. 

Baron  I, arrey  observed,  that  gun-shot  wounds  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves  and  injuiies  of  the  joints  often 
produced  tetanus  in  the  climate  of  Ejiypt,  particularly 
when  the  weather  or  temperature  passed  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  in  damp  situations,  and  in  those 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  Nile  or  the  sea.  What  he 
terms  dry  and  irritable  temperaments  were  the  most 
subject  to  the  disorder,  the  event  of  which  was  found 
to  be  almost  always  fatal.—  (/.arrey,  op.  et  loc.  tit.) 

Traumatic  tetanus  is  remarked  to  proceed  oftener 
from  wounds  of  the  extremities  than  from  similar  in- 
juries of  the  trunk,  head,  anil  neck.  Sometimes  it 
oi  inmates  at  the  moment  of  the  accident,  as  in  the  in- 
stance mentioned  by  the  late  Professor  Robison  of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  (dine  on  till  se- 
veiai  days  nfterward,  sometimes  not  till  the  wound  is 
nearly  or  perfectly  healed,  and  free  from  all  pain  and 
uneasiness.     Wounds  of  every  description  may  give 

rise  to  tetanus,  and  in  warm  climates  very  trivial  in- 
juries  produce  it.     Thus,   in    Egypt,   1. arrey   had   one 

case,  which  proceeded  from  the  lodgement  of  a  small 
piece  ol'  fish-bone  in  one  of  the  sinuses  of  the  fames. 
— (Mem  de  Chir.  Militant,  t.  1,  p.  '-'."it.)  In  i -o'der 
regions,  traumatic  tetanus  seldom  happens,  except 
from  contused,   punctured,  or  lacerated   wounds ;   or 


wounds  of  the  gingly  moid  joints,  with  laceration  of  the 
tendons  and  ligaments;  compound  fractures  or  dislo- 
cations ;  deep  pucks  in  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and  <  spe- 
cial^ lacerations  or  ulcerations  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
A  partial  division  of  a  nerve  has  been  suspected  as  a 
cause;  but  as  some  nerves  must  be  imperfectly  cut 
through  in  almost  every  wound,  and  yet  tetanus  does 
not  aiise,  the  reality  of  this  cause  is  doubtful.  Besides, 
if  it  were  true,  the  cure  would  be  easily  effected,  by 
making  the  division  of  the  nerve  complete,  which  ex- 
perience contradicts.  Baron  Larrey,  however,  has 
recorded  a  fact  which  favours  the  opinion,  as  1  shall 
presently  notice  ;  and  a  case  in  which  the  branch  of 
the  median  nerve  going  to  the  thumb  was  found 
partly  torn  through,  and  its  extremity  inflamed  and 
thickened,  has  been  related  by  Mr.  Liston. — (Ed.  Mid. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  JVo.  79,  p.  2'j2.)  The  inclusion  of 
the  nerves  in  ligatures  applied  to  arteries,  is  another 
alleged  cause  of  tetanus  ;  but  as  this  fault  is  very  com- 
mon, and  tetanus  lather  rare  in  this  country,  while  it 
may  follow  all  sorts  of  wounds,  whether  from  accidents 
or  operations,  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion  may  also  be 
doubted.  In  support  of  it,  however,  there  are  some 
cases  and  observations  adduced  by  Larrey,  which  w  ill 
be  quoted  in  the  sequel  of  this  article. —  (See  t.  3  of  his 
Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.)  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  mean 
to  hint  that  the  nerves  are  not  sometimes  lied  in  tetanic 
cases,  or  that  the  practice  is  not  on  evei  y  account  blame- 
able.  Amputation  and  castration  are  the  only  great 
surgical  operations  to  which  1  have  seen  tetanus  suc- 
ceed ;  though  it  may  follow  the  employment  of  the 
knife  on  less  severe  occasions.  In  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  it  once  followed  the  operation  of  removing 
the  In  east. 

In  warm  countries,  tetanus  is  an  oidinary  conse- 
quence of  all  kinds  of  wounds. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  difference  of  climate 
makes  considerable  difference  in  the  degree  and  dan- 
ger of  tetanus.  Larrey  found  that  in  Egypt,  the  dis- 
ease was  more  intense,  and  bore  a  greater  resemblance 
to  hydrophobia  than  in  the  colder  climate  of  Germany. 
In  both  these  countries  he  remarked  that,  when  the 
wounds  causing  tetanus  injured  nerves  situated  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  body,  emprostliotonos  was  occa- 
sioned ;  that  if  the  posterior  nerves  were  hurl,  opis- 
thotonos followed;  and  that  when  the  wound  extended 
quite  through  a  limb,  so  as  to  injure  equally  both  de- 
scriptions of  nerves,  complete  letanus  ensued.  He 
noticed,  also,  that  the  disease  commonly  arose  from 
wounds  when  the  seasons  and  temperature  passed 
from  one  extreme  to  another.  Exposure  to  the  cold, 
damp,  nocturnal  air  he  found  particularly  conducive 
to  it.— (See  Mem.  de  Chir.  MUit.  t.  3,  p.  286.) 

In  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Sir  James  Rlacgixgor,  tetanus  oc- 
i  lined  in  every  description  and  in  every  stage  of  wounds, 
from  the  slightest  to  the  ir.ost  formidable:  it  followed 
the  healthy  and  the  sloughing  ;  the  incised  and  the  lace- 
rated; the  most  simple  and  the  most  complicated.  It 
occurred  at  uncertain  periods  ;  but  it  was  remarked 
that,  if  it  did  not  commence  before  twenty-two  days 
from  the  date  of  the  wound,  the  patient  was  safe. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  453.)  In  Egypt,  as 
we  learn  from  Larrey,  the  latest  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  tetanus  after  a  wound,  was  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fifteenth  day.— (Mem.  de  Chir.  Militarre,  t. 
1,0.363.) 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Dickson,  that  as  the  acute  form 
of  tetanus  is  so  uniformly  fatal,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  attend  to  whatever  may  assist  in  de- 
lecting the  disease  early,  or  in  warding  it  off.  Riche- 
rand  states,  that  in  wounds  threatening  convulsions 
and  tetanus,  a  persevering  extension  of  the  limbs  du- 
ring sleep  often  manifests  itself  before  any  affection  of 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  we  should  naturally  pay  more  at- 
tention to  any  admonition  of  this  kind  in  punctured 
or  extensive  lacerated  wounds,  particulaily  of  tendi- 
nous or  ligamentous  parts,  and  especially  in  injuries  of 
the  feet,  hands,  knee-joint,  back,  &c.  Some  prelusive 
indications  of  danger  may  often  be  derived  from  the 
increase  of  pain,  irritation,  restlessness,  nervous  twitch- 
ings,  pain  and  difficulty  in  deglutition,  or  in  turning 
the  head;  spasms  or  partial  rigidity  of  some  of  the 
voluntary  muscles;  pain  at  the  scrobiculis  cordis;  a 
suppressed  or  vitiated  state  of  the  discharge,  &x.  which 
mark  the  slower  approaches  of  the  disease.  Larrey 
adduces  several  instances  of  tetanus,  in  which  the 
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wound  was  either  dry  or  afforded  only  a  scanty  serous 
exudation,  and  where  the  Bymptoms  "were  relieved  on 
suppuration  being  re-established  ;  and  Dr.  Reul  (Eilmb. 
Med.  and  Surgical  Journal  for  July,  1815)  remarks, 
that  on  removing  the  dressing,  the  wound  was  co- 
vercd  with  a  darkish  unhealthy-looking  matter,  and 
that  be  had  seen  this  change  the  forerunner  of  tetanus 
in  two  other  instances.  A  torpor  of  the  intestines  has 
geneially  been  observed  to  precede  as  well  as  accom- 
pany the  disease,  and  Boyer,  in  particular,  enumerates 
an  obstinate  constipation  among  the  predisposing 
causes.— [Traitedes  Mai.  Chir.  1. 1,  p.  287.)  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  also  informs  us,  that  in  four  cases  where  he  in- 
quired into  the  state  of  the  bowels,  the  evacuations 
were  not  like  feces;  and  he  proposes  as  a  question,  in 
investigating  the  cause,  what  is  the  state  of  the  bowels 
between  the  infliction  of  the  injury  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  dreadful  malady  ? — (Mbernethy's  Surgical 
Works,  vol.  1,  p.  104.)  Dr.  Parry  thinks  the  velocity 
of  the  circulation  a  useful  criterion  of  the  danger  of 
the  disease,  and  observes,  that  if  the  pulse  be  not 
above  100  or  110,  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  patient 
almost  always  recovers;  but  that  if  it  be  quickened 
early,  the  disease  mostly  proves  fatal,  and  yet  there  are 
a  few  instances  of  recovery  where  the  pulse  has  risen 
to  120  on  the  first  day.  Baron  Larrey  remarks,  that 
when  the  perspiration  which  so  often  attends  the  dis- 
ease is  symptomatic,  it  begins  upon  the  head  and  ex- 
tremities ;  but  that  when  it  is  critical,  it  occurs  over 
the  chest  and  the  abdomen. — (Memoires  des  Chir. 
Militaire,  1. 1,  p.  25G.)  It  must  be  confessed,  houev  er, 
that  in  many  cases  perspiration  flows  very  freely,  with- 
out bringing  relief. — (Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Tetanus.) 

I  next  proceed  to  consider  the  treatment  of  tetanus  ; 
a  subject  of  infinite  difficulty,  because  the  disease  fre- 
quently baffles  every  mode  of  practice,  and,  in  certain 
instances,  gets  well  under  the  employment  of  the  very 
same  remedies  which  decidedly  fail  in  other  similar 
cases  of  the  disorder.  Every  plan  has  occasionally 
succeeded,  and  every  plan  has  still  more  frequently 
miscarried.  The  great  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  as- 
certain, among  numerous  discordant  accounts,  what 
practice  is  found  on  the  whole  to  be  attended  with  the 
least  ill-success?  For  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  most  credulous  practitioner  will  not 
flatter  himself  with  the  supposition,  that  any  effectual 
remedy  for  tetanus  has  yet  been  discovered.  As,  how- 
ever, acute  tetanus  was  regarded  by  Hippocrates  and 
the  ancients  as  certainly  mortal,  and  it  does  not  al- 
ways prove  so  in  modern  times,  it  seems  allowable  to 
conclude  that  the  recoveries  which  now  happen  must 
be  ascribed  to  improvements  in  practice.  This  reflec- 
tion should  lead  us  not  to  give  up  the  subject  as  hope- 
less ;  but  to  redouble  our  exertions  for  the  discovery  of 
a  more  successful  method  of  treatment,  and,  if  possible, 
of  some  new  medicine,  possessing  more  specific  power 
over  the  disorder. 

As  it  is  justly  observed  by  a  well-informed  writer, 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  obscurity  which  involves 
both  the  ratio  symplomatum  and  the  proximate  cause 
of  tetanic  affections,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
practice  in  these  disorders  should  still  be  entirely  em- 
pirical. The  indication  of  cure,  which  is  generally 
applicable  in  all  diseases,  namely,  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  causes,  has  but  little  place  in  a  morbid  con- 
dition, which  is  the  consequence  of  causes  that  in 
general  have  ceased  to  act,  or  which  it  is  not  in  our 
power  either  to  remove  or  control.  In  those  cases, 
where  we  could  suppose  local  irritation  to  be  still  ope- 
rating, the  most  effectual  method  of  counteracting  its 
effects  on  the  system  would  obviously  be  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  seat  of  the  irritation 
and  the  sensorium.  If,  however,  the  disease  has  al- 
ready established  itself,  and  the  severe  symptoms  have 
come  on,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  would  succeed  in 
arresting  the  course  of  the  disorder.  Experience  has 
but  too  fully  proved,  that  the  amputation  of  the  limb, 
from  the  injury  of  which  the  tetanus  has  arisen,  will 
very  seldom  procure  even  a  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms, if  performed  after  a  certain  period  from  their 
first  appearance. — {Recs's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Tetanus,) 
Baton  Larrey  has  been  the  greatest  modern  advocate 
for  the  performance  of  amputation  in  cases  where  te- 
tanus depends  upon  a  wound  of  the  extremities  ;  but 
the  facts  which  he  has  adduced  in  its  favour  are  not 
numerous,  and  he  limits  his  recommendation  of  the 
measures  chiefly  to  chronic  cases,  and  extends  it  to  no  i 


others,  except  on  the  very  first  accession  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

"The  equally  unexpected  and  entire  success  "It- 
serves  Larrey)  obtained  by  the  amputation  of  the  in- 
jured limb,  in  the  person  of  an  officer  attacked  «ii!i 
chronic  tetanus,  leads  me  to  propose  the  question, 
whether,  in  this  disorder,  occasioned  by  a 
some  part  of  the  extremities,  it  would  nut  lie  better  to 
amputate  the  injured  limb  immediately  tin  symptoms  of 
tetanus  commence,  rather  than  expect  from  the  re- 
sources of  nature,  and  from  very  uncertain  remedies, 
a  cure  which  so  seldom  happens  ? 

"If  tetanus  is  chronic,  as  is  sometimes  observed, 
amputation  may  be  done  at  every  period  of  the  dis- 
order, provided  a  choice  be  made  of  the  time  when 
there  is  an  intermission  of  the  symptoms.  The  ope- 
ration would  not  answer  so  well  in  acute  tetanus,  if 
the  disease  were  advanced,  and  the  muscles  to  be  di- 
vided were  strongly  contracted  and  rigid,  as  I  have 
observed  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  a  soldier  who  was 
seized  with  tetanus,  in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot 
wound  of  the  left  elbow." — (Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire, 
t.  l,/>.  262.) 

Larrey  did,  indeed,  try  amputation  in  a  few  instances 
of  acute  tetanus.  In  the  case  last  ciled,  the  symp- 
toms were  already  considerably  advanced,  when  the 
experiment  of  amputating  the  arm  was  made;  yet, 
says  he,  the  operation  was  followed  by  considerable 
ease.  The  symptoms  recurred,  however,  a  few  hours 
afterward,  and  proved  fatal  on  the  third  day.  In  an- 
other example,  this  gentleman  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, though  acute  tetanus  had  begun.  The  opera- 
tion is  described  as  having  slopped  all  the  symptoms, 
as  it  were,  by  enchantment ;  the  patient  even  passed 
twelve  hours  in  perfect  ease;  but,  being  exposed  to  the 
damp  cold  air,  the  disorder  returned,  and  carried  him 
off— (See  Mem.  de.  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  203—2fig.) 
In  a  case  of  acute  tetanus,  where  Mr.  Liston  ampu- 
tated the  wounded  hand,  the  opisthotonos  subsided  Hie 
following  day;  yet  the  case  ended  fatally,  and  it  is  a 
question,  whether  the  degree  of  temporary  benefit 
which  was  obtained,  did  not  proceed  from  other  reme- 
dies, tried  in  conjunction  with  the, operation'! — (See 
Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  JVo.  79,  p.  203.) 

Larrey  records  some  cases  in  favour  of  amputation 
at  the  commencement  of  tetanus  frfcm  wounds,  and 
especially  for  the  relief  of  the  disease  in  the  chronic 
form.  He  has  likewise  adduced  an  interesting  exam 
pie,  in  which  speedy  relief  and  a  cute  followed  cutting 
off  all  communication  between  the  nerves  of  the 
wounded  part  and  the  sensorium  by  a  suitable  in- 
cision. 

In  this  place  I  think  it  right  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  although  Baron  Larrey  once  or  twice  amputated 
when  acute  tetanus  had  somewhat  advanced,  lie  dues 
not  advise  the  practice;  and  Ire  expressly  restricts  his 
sanction  of  amputation  to  chronic  or  quite  incipient 
cases  of  tetanus,  and  to  a  few  instances  in  which  the 
ginglymoid  joints  are  fractured,  accidents  which,  in- 
dependently of  tetanus,  would  generally  require  (lie 
operation.— (See  Mem.  de  Olir.  Mil.  t.  3.)  The  re- 
port of  Sir  James  Macgregor  fully  confirms  the  state- 
ment of  Larrey ;  namely,  that  free  incisions  are  of 
little  avail  in  the  acute  and  fully-formed  disease,  and 
that  amputation  fails  in  the  same  kind  of  case.  After 
the  battle  of  Toulouse,  this  operation  was  extensively 
tried  ;  but  without  success.  The  French  are  also  said 
to  have  lost  an  immense  number  of  soldiers  from  te- 
tanus after  the  battle  of  Dresden,  when,  Sir  James 
infers,  that  the  practice  of  amputation  must  hav.  been 
fairly  tried.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trams,  vol.  G,  p.  436.) 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Larrey,  the  French  surgeons  would  only  have 
performed  the  operalion  in  chronic  cases,  which  are 
not  the  most  frequent,  or  if  in  other  instances,  only  on 
the  very  first  accession  of  the  symptoms.  But  upon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  the  partial  degree  of  success 
attending  Larrey's  experiments,  I  have  no  \\< 
in  declaring  my  belief,  that  amputation  of  the  injured 
part,  in  cases  of  chronic  tetanus,  will  never  be  exten- 
sively adopted.  The  uncertain  efficacy  of  this  severe 
measure,  and  the  occasional  possibility  of  curing  this 
form  Of  the  complaint  by  milder  plans,  will  for  ever 
constitute  insuperable  arguments  against  lire  practice. 
Since  lire  third  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  printed, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  published  his  sentiments  re- 
specting the  plan  of  amputating  in  cases  of  tetanus. 
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mini  they  tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  wliich  I  bave 
always  given  upon  1 1 » *-  subject  In  one  caee  of  teta- 
n  i  compound  fracture  Just  above  the  ankle, 
the  operation  seemed  lo  precipitate  the  fatal  event.  In 
another  case,  the  Anger  was  amputated  without  any 
food;  and  a  third  case  is  referred  to,  in  which  the 
failed  in  saving  the  patient's  life  In 
chronic  tetanus,  amputation  is  regarded  by  ^ir  Astley 
Coopei  as  unjustifiable,  a>  the  patient  often  recovers 
without  this  proceeding.  The  medicine  which  has 
appeared  to  this  gentleman  must  useful  in  such  cases, 
is  the  submuriate  ol  mercury  Joined  with  opium. — 

'/i/«,  part  2,  p.  l'JO.) 

Mr.  Abernetby,  in  his  lectures,  also  disapproves  of 
amputating  any  material  part  of  the  body  with  the 
view  of  relieving  tetanus,  unless  the  injury  require  the 
operation  on  other  grounds:  he  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, (Imt  he  has  seen  tetanus  mitigated  by  the  prac- 
tice, though  the  patients  ultimately  fell  victims  to  the 
di-.  aae< 

On  the  subject  of  making  incisions  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  nerves  of  the  wounded  part  from  the 
sensorium,  Larrey  states,  that  they  should  be  practised 
before  Inflammation  has  come  on;  for  if  this  has  made 
they  would  be  useless  and  even  dangerous. 
They  should  comprehend,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the 

mi  ions  iilainents  and  membranous  parts;  but  lie  con- 
demns all  incisions  into  joints,  as  exasperating  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  instances  of  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed. The  Baron  has  recorded  some  convincing 
proofs  of  the  benefit  sometimes  arising  from  com- 
pletely dividing  the  trunk  of  the  injured  nerve.  In 
one  instance,  tetanic  symptoms  followed  an  injury  of 
the  supraorbitary  nerve,  but  were  immediately  stopped 
by  dividing  siime  of  the  fibres  of  theoccipilo-fronlalis, 
and  the  nerves  and  vessels,  down  to  the  bone. 

On  the  principle  of  destroying  the  parts  which  are 
the  s.  ai  nl  the  local  irritation,  Larrey  also  frequently 
applied  the  actual  and  potential  cautery  to  the  wound. 
The  application  of  caustics,  says  he,  may  be  practised 
with  advantage  on  the  first  attack  of  (he  symptoms, 
the  same  precept  being  observed  as  in  making  the  in- 
cisions Bleeding,  if  necessary,  and  the  use  of  topical 
emollients  and  anodynes,  may  follow  these  operations; 
though  in  general  they  have  little  effect. — 'Mim.  de 
Ckir.  Militaire,  t.l,  p'.  249.)  In  the  third  volume  of 
this  interesting  work,  p.  297,  iVc  are  several  cases  in 
which  the  cautery  was  employed  with  success.  We 
must  not  conclude,  however,  thai  much  dependence 
OUghl  to  I"'  |.lac.d  in  the  use  of  the  cautery,  since 
I. amy  observes,  in  another  place,  "The  moxa  and 
actual  cautery,  recommended  by  the  Father  of  Medi- 
cine, have  been  equally  unavailing.  The  moxa  was 
employed  at  Jalfa  upon  three  wounded  men:  the  dis- 
ease  notwithstanding  followed  its  usual  course,  and 
terminated  fatally. 

"  I  have  cited  a  striking  instance  of  the  inefficacy  of 
the  second  method,  in  a  case  of  opisthotonos." — 'T.  1, 
p.  258.)  This  author  also  adduces  some  cases  which 
tend  10  support  the  opinion,  that  tetanus  occasionally 
proceeds  from  the  inclusion  of  a  large  nerve  in  the  li- 
gature applied  to  an  artery.  The  son  of  General 
Darmagnac  dud  of  tetanus  consequent  to  amputation, 
and  upon  examining  the  stump,  the  median  nerve  was 
found  included  in  the  ligature  with  the  artery,  and  its 
extremity  reddish  and  swollen. — (Me'm.  de  Chir.  J\ld. 
I.  :i,  p  ,387  )  In  another  case,  Larrey  suspected  the 
tetanic  disorder  to  proceed  from  a  principal  branch  of 
tin  crural  nerve  being  tied  together  with  the  femoral 

artery,  and  he  cut  the  ligature;  but  the  relief  was  only 
partial  and  temporary.  The  cautery  was  therefore 
applied  deeply  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  stump.  A 
marked  amendment  took  place  a  tew  hours  afterward, 
and  the  patient  recovered.  A  diaphoretic  mixture, 
wild  camphor  and  opium,  was  also  exhibited. — (T.  3, 

•.an?.) 

Among  other  local  means  for  the  relief  of  tetanus, 
we  might  as  well  notice  tile  employment  of  blisters  as 
in  ir  as  possible  to  the  wound,  or  their  application,  or 
that  of  the  ointment  of  cantharidee,  to  die  wound 

itself.      Almost  all  modern  w  liters  have  observed,  that 

tetanus  U  accompanied  at  its  commencement  and  In 

its  progress  With  an  interruption  or  total  cessation  of 
suppuration  in  the  wound.  Hence,  the  indication  to 
excite  tins  process  again,  by  the  means  winch  1  have 

specified.  Larrey  seems  to  have  adopted  both  plans; 
iut  he  particularly  applied  the  ointment  of  canthari- 


des  to  the  wound  itself  in  an  early  stage  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  in  cases  where  there  not  only  was  a  sup- 
pression of  the  discharge,  but  where  he  suspected  the 
nerves  of  the  wounded  part  had  suffered  from  ex- 
posure to  the  cold  damp  air,  on  the  detachment  of  the 
sIoul'Iis.  For  facts  in  favour  of  these  local  means,  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  firs',  and  second  volumes  of 
the  Mif  moires  de  Ckirurgie  Militaire. 

It  appears  also  from  I.arrey's  experience  in  Egypt, 
that  poultices,  rnade  of  the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  ap- 
plied lo  the  wounds  of  persons  labouring  under  te- 
tanus, are  followed  by  no  advantageous  effect.  The 
alkalies  also  proved  of  no  service. — ( T.  1,  p  257.) 

I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  on  what  may  be 
called  the  local  treatment  of  tetanus,  with  mentioning, 
thai  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  recommended  the  wound 
to  be  dilated  and  dressed  with  oil  of  turpentine  (see 
Trans,  of  Ike  American  Philos.  Society,  vol.  2) ;  and 
that  some  of  our  naval  surgeons  have  used  tincture  of 
opium  as  a  dressing. 

A  great  degree  of  obscurity  prevails  respecting  the 
most  eligible  general  or  constitutional  plans  of  treating 
tetanus,  and  I  am  afraid,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  our 
internal  remedies  cannot  be  more  depended  upon  than 
the  local  means  already  described.  This  opinion  is 
fully  confirmed  by  adverting  to  the  discouraging  fact, 
recorded  by  Sir  James  Macgregor,  viz.  that  out  of 
several  hundreds  of  caseswhich  occurred  in  the  British 
army  during  the  late  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
there  were  very  few  which  terminated  successfully,  or 
in  which  the  remedies  however  varied,  seemed  to 
have  any  beneficial  influence  after  the  disease  had 
made  any  progress. — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  449.) 
The  possibility  of  doing  much  good  by  internal  medi- 
cines is  also  sometimes  totally  prevented  by  the  in- 
ability of  swallowing,  which  afflicts  the  patient.  In 
short,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  respecting 
tetanus,  will  not  allow  us  to  indulge  much  hopes  of 
cure  from  any  means  yet  discovered,  except  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  complaint;  the  instances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  acute  tetanus  being  by  no 
means  numerous,  and  not  the  result  of  any  determinate 
plan  of  treatment. 

Of  all  medicines,  opium  is  that  which  has  raised  the 
greatest  expectation,  and  been  the  most  extensively 
tried  in  cases  of  tetanus.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that,  in  many  chronic,  mild  cases,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  effect  a  cure.  But  for  this  purpose,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  its  use  be  begun  from  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  symptoms;  that  il  be  given  in  very 
large  doses  ;  and  that  the  doses  be  repeated  at  short  in- 
tervals, so  that  the  system  be  kept  constantly  under  the 
influence  of  the  remedy.  It  is,  indeed,  astonishing 
how  the  system,  when  labouring  under  a  tetanic  dis- 
ease, will  resist  the  operation  of  this  and  other  reme- 
dies, which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  overpower  and  destroy  it. 
Patients  with  tetanus  will  bear,  with  impunity, 
quantities  of  opium  which  at  any  other  time  would 
have  been  certainly  fatal.  Instances  are  upon  record 
of  live,  ten,  and  even  twenty  grains,  being  taken  every 
two  or  three  hours,  for  many  days,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary narcotic  effects  being  produced  upon  the 
sensorium.  It  is  always  advisable,  however,  to  begin 
With  comparatively  moderate  doses,  such  as  forty  or 
sixty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  which  may  be 
repeated  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  in- 
creased at  each  repetition  until  some  sensible  effect  is 
produced  on  the  spasms.  It  seems  requisite  to  aug- 
ment the  dose  rapidly,  as  the  disease  presses  upon  us 
every  hour,  and  no  lime  must  be  lost  while  there  is  yet 
a  chance  of  controlling  its  fury.  The  approaching 
closure  of  the  jawj  and  difficulty  of  deglutition,  which 
may  increase  so  as  to  render  it  hardly  possible  to  iritro 
duce  medicines  into  the  stomach,  are  additional  mo- 
tives for  pushing  our  remedies  before  such  obstacles 
arise. — (Rees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Tetanus.)  I  once 
supposed  it  possible  to  overcome  this  impediment  by 
introducing  a  flexible  catheter  down  the  oesophagus 
from  one  of  the  nostrils;  but  the  attempt  to  do  this 
always  brings  on  a  violent  paroxysm  of  spasms,  at- 
tended with  such  a  sense  of  suffocation  that  it  cannot 
be  endured.  The  experience  of  mv  friend,  the  ("ate 
Mr.Cruttwell,  of  Bath,  and  that  of  Baron  Larrey.  have 
fully  proved,  that  no  assistance  can  be  derived,  in  these 
circumstances,  from  the  use  of  flexible  tubes.— (See 
Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  1,  p.  247.)     Sometimes, 
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however,  the  obstacle  to  the  administration  of  medi- 
cines arising  from  the  closure  of  the  jaw,  is  prevented 
by  loss  of  some  of  the  incisor  teeth,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, Baron  Larrey  adopted  the  plan  of  extracting 
two  Of  them.  This  would  he  useless,  however,  When 
deglutition  is  totally  hindered,  as  happened  in  one  in- 
stance recorded  by  the  latter  eminent  surgeon. — {Op. 
cil.  I.  3,  p.  301.)  Clysters  are  the  only  resource  when 
the  spasm  of  [he  lances  cannot  he  overcome,  Ii:  this 
way,  as  much  as  a  drachm  of  the  extract  of  opium  has 
been  introduced  into  the  bowels  at  one  dose.  Opiate 
frictions  upon  the  jaws,  throat,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body,  have  been  practised.  Opiate  plasters 
have  also  been  applied  to  tiie  masseter  muscles,  and 
behind  the  ears.  This  external  use  of  opium,  however, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  feeble  and  probably  useless 
method. 

A  curious  fact,  noticed  by  Mr.  Abernethy  in  his  lec- 
tures, seems  to  offer  some  explanation  of  the  little  effect 
of  some  of  the  most  powerful  medicines  on  the  con- 
stitution in  tetanus;  on  opening  the  stomach  of  a  pa- 
tient who  had  died  of  tetanus,  after  taking  large  doses 
of  opium,  thirty  drachms  of  this  substance  were  found 
undissolved  in  the  stomach.  Whether  morphine  will 
have  more  power  over  tetanus  than  the  common  pre- 
parations of  opium,  must  be  decided  by  farther  expe- 
rience; but  I  confess  that  my  own  expectations  of  so 
desirable  a  circumstance  are  not  very  sanguine. 

As  the  costiveness  always  produced  by  tetanus  is 
rendered  still  more  obstinate  by  opium,  laxative  medi- 
cines and  clysters  should  constantly  accompany  ils  em- 
ployment. The  testimony  of  the  army  physicians,  as 
we  learn  from  the  report  of  Sir  James  Macgrcgor,  is 
highly  in  favour  of  a  ligid  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
purgatives,  given  in  adequate  doses  to  produce  daily  a 
full  effect.  Dr.  Forbes  states,  that  a  solution  of  sulphate 
Of  magnesia  in  infusion  of  senna  was  found  to  an- 
swer better  than  any  other  purgative ;  and  it  was  daily 
given  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  procure  a  copious 
evacuation,  which  was  always  dark-coloured  and 
highly  offensive  ;  arid  to  this  practice  he  chiefly  attri- 
butes, in  one  severe  case,  the  removal  of  the  disease. 
—{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  452.) 

A  spasmodic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  being  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  tetanus,  it  was  natural  for 
practitioners  to  try  the  efficacy  of  some  other  antispas- 
modic medicines  besides  opium;  and  those  which 
have  been  principally  the  subject  of  experiment  are 
castoreum,  ether,  the  conium  maculatum,  musk,  cam- 
phor, and  latterly  the  digitalis.  In  many  cases,  opium 
and  camphor  have  been  exhibited  together.  Indeed, 
Larrey  asserts,  that  of  all  the  medicines  hitherto  pro- 
posed by  skilful  practitioners,  the  extract  of  opium 
combined  with  camphor,  and  the  nitrate  of  potassa, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  almond  emulsion, 
and  given  in  doses  more  or  less  strong,  produces  the 
most  favourable  effects,  since  patients,  who  have  an 
aversion  to  other  fluids,  take  with  pleasure  this  mix- 
ture, the  action  of  which  must  be  promoted  by  bleed- 
ing, if  necessary,  and  blisters,  under  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  specified.— (See  Mem.  de  C/ur.  Mili- 
laire,  t.  1,  p.  271.)  In  the  same  work,  several  cases 
are  detailed  which  were  benefited  by  such  treatment. 

Although  some  practitioners  have  thought  that  they 
saw  good  effects  result  from  musk,  yet  the  majority, 
who  have  made  trial  of  both  this  and  camphor  in  cases 
of  tetanus,  have  found  no  reason  to  recommend  these 
medicines.  One  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  musk 
have  been  given  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  to  a 
young  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  affected  with  an  incipient 
tetanus;  but  no  salutary  effect  on  the  disorder  was 
produced. 

We  learn  also  from  Sir  James  Macgregor,  that  ether, 

camphor,  musk,  and  other  antispasmodics,  as  likewise 

the  alkalies,  were  tried  by  our  military  surgeons  in 

Ipaiu,  and  found  unsuccessful.— (Medico-Chtr.  Trans. 

vi.  6,p.458.) 

From  the  same  authority  we  find,  that  digitalis,  in 

luge  doses,  was  tried  in  several  cases  in  the  Peninsula ; 

*l  that  it,  with  several  other  medicines  enumerated' 

b«d  in  almost  every  case  of  acute  tetanus  which  nc- 
»ed.— (P.  454.)  In  one  case  the  jaw  remained  fixed 
to»  last,  and  the  patient  was  never  enlirely  fn-c  from 
*&s.—{P.  458.)  I  am  not  acquainted  with  I  lie  par- 
taw  of  any  cases  in  which  belladonna  has  been 
?w,nor  whether  it  be  a  remedy  worthy  of  farther 


Analogy  has  also  led  to  the  employment  of  the  warm 
bath,  as  a  plan  winch  seemed  to  promise  greal  benefit, 
by  producing  a  relaxation  of  the  contracted  muscles. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  means  has  appear)  d,  in  a  few 
instances,  t"  occasion  sunn'  little  relief,  particularly 
when  the  practitioner  has  hern  content  with  mere 
fomentations,  il  generally  fails,  and  often  has  even  done 
mischief.  This  may  perhaps  he,  in  some  measure, 
ascribable  to  the  disturbance  and  motion  which  the 
patient  must  necessarily  undergo  in  order  to  get  into 
the  hath;  for  it  is  very  well  known,  that  every  exer- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  very  apt  to  excite 
most  violent  paroxysms  of  spasm.  The  author  of  the 
article  Tetanus,  in  the  Encyclopedic  Meihodique,  nien- 
i ii his  his  having  seen  the  warm  bath  do  harm,  in  two 
or  three  cases  in  which  it  was  expelled  to  have  done 
good.  Though  numerous  writers  have  recommended 
the  trial  of  the  plan,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace,  in 
their  accounts,  any  facts  which  decidedly  show  that 
its  adoption  has  ever  been  followed  by  unequivocal 
benefit.  The  warm  bath  was  tried  in  Spain,  ami  (bund 
to  produce  only  momentary  relief. — [Medico- Chir. 
T.rans.vol.  6,  p.  457.)  Dr.  Hillary,  who  practised  a 
long  while  in  the  warm  climate  of  America,  where 
tetanus  is  very  common,  disapproves  of  this  method 
of  treatment.  He  observes,  that  although  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath  may  appear  to  be  very  rational,  and 
promise  to  be  useful,  he  always  found  it  much  less 
serviceable  than  emollient  and  antispasmodic  fomenta- 
tions; and  he  also  mentions,  that  he  had  sometimes 
seen  patients  die  the  very  moment  when  they  came 
out  of  the  bath,  notwithstanding  they  had  not  been  in 
it  more  than  twenty  minutes,  tiie  temperature  of  the 
water  being  likewise  not  higher  than  29  or  30  of  Reau- 
mur's thermometer. — (See  Hillary  on  the  Jlir  and 
Diseases  of  Barbadocs.) 

De  Haen  also  relates  a  similar  fact  of  a  patient  dying 
the  instant  he  was  taken  out  of  the  warm  hath. 

Hippocrates  was  an  advocate  for  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  tetanic  patients.  The  advantages  of  the 
cold  bath  were  first  particularly  explained  by  Dr. 
Cochrane,  in  the  Kdinb.  Medical  Commentaries ;  and 
the  plan  has  subsequently  received  the  praises  of  Dr. 
Wright,  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool,  and  others.  Of  all 
the  remedies  which  have  been  employed  in  cases  of 
tetanus,  the  cold  bath  is  represented  by  some  authors 
as  that  which  has  been  attended  Willi  the  greaiist  sue 
cess.  Dr.  Wright  published  in  the  Med.  Ulis.  and  Inq. 
vol.  G,  a  paper  containing  a  narrative  of  the  first  trials 
of  this  method,  which  were  all  successful.  The  plan 
is  said  to  be  preferred  throughout  the  West  Indies.  It 
consists  in  plunging  the  patient  in  cold  water,  and  in 
that  of  the  sea,  when  at  hand,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  or  else  in  throwing  from  a  certain  height  several 
pails  of  cold  water  over  his  body.  After  this  has  been 
done,  he  is  to  be  very  carefully  dried  with  a  towel,  an-" 
put  to  bed,  where  he  should  only  be  lightly  covered 
with  clothes,  and  take  twenty  or  thirty  diops  of  lauda- 
num. The  symptoms  usually  seem  to  give  way,  in  a 
certain  degree,  but  the  relief  which  the  patient  expe- 
riences is  not  of  long  duration,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  the  same  measures  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
hours.  They  are  to  be  repeated  in  this  manner  until 
the  intervals  of  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  the  dis- 
order increase  in  length.  This  desirable  event,  it  is 
said,  generally  soon  follows,  and  ends  in  a  perfect  cure. 
Wine  and  bark  were  sometimes  conjoined  with  the 
foregoing  means,  and  seemed  to  co-operate  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  good  effects.  Dr.  Wright  concludes  the 
account  with  the  following  remark,  sent  to  him  with  a 
case,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  of  Jamaica :— "  I  am  of  opi. 
nion,  that  opiates  and  the  cold  bath  will  answer  every 
intention  in  tetanus  and  such  like  diseases ;  fur  while 
the  opium  diminishes  the  irritability,  and  gives  a  truce 
from  the  violent  symptoms,  the  cold  bath  produces  that 
wonderful  tonic  effect  so  observable  in  this  and  some 
other  cases.  Perhaps  the  bark,  joined  with  these, 
would  render  the  cure  more  certain.  May  we  not  then 
have  failed  in  many  cases,  by  using  opiates  alone  in 
large  doses,  or,  what  probably  is  worse,  with  the  warm 
bath  instead  of  the  cold  batli  ?  And  have  we  not  rea- 
son to  suspect,  that  the  increased  doses  of  opium, 
which  seemed  requisite  when  the  warm  bath  was  used, 
may  have  proved  pernicious"!" — (Vol.  6,  p.  161.) 

Our  army  surgeons  who  were  in  Spam,  are  said  to 
have  found  the  cold  bath  worse  than  useless  (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  254)  ;  and  here  I  beg  to  remark 
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ran  Mlarly,  that  the  plan  seems  to  present  no  hope  of 

benefit   i"  cases   of  tetanus  from   wounds,  however 

strong  the  evidence  ii  "i  us  utility  in  other  example* 

I  nil  "  m  1 1 it-  opinion  of  Hippocrates, 

and,  in  modern  times,  that'll  Dr.  Cullen,  C'alliscn,  &c. 

••  Immenio  mbita  Iterate  tonus  corporis  in  aquani  fri- 

gtdam  in  tetaiio  a  causu  interna  nine  prodest,  in  letano 

tterna  minoieni  effectum  pitestat."—  (Systema 

,i.  160.   170,  edit.  17<J8.) 

On  the  subject  ol  cold  effusion  and  bathing,  there  are 
on  record  two  cases,  which  are  cure>ii-.  dim  is  re- 
lated by  Baron  Larrey.  It  was  an  Instance  of  tetanus 
from  a  gun  shot  wound.    The  cold  bath  was  used. 

Tlii'  ln-t  two  trials  »m  I  Mreilie  pain,  and 

no  amendment  billowed.  The  sight  of  the  bath  the 
next  time  rilled  him  with  an  invincible  dread  of  the 
water,  into  which  he  refused  to  be  put.  He  was  co- 
vered, however,  with  a  blanket,  and  Immersed.  The 
tetanic  stiffness  was  Immediately  increased  and  dread- 
ful convulsions  excited.  It  became  necessary  to  re- 
move lino  directly  from  the  bath,  and  put  him  to  bed. 
Deglutition  was  from  this  moment  utterly  impeded, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  carried  to  the  most 
violent  degree.  A  tumour,  about  as  large  as  an  egg, 
suddenly  made  its  appearance  near  the  linea  alba, 
below  the  navel.  Alter  death,  this  was  found  to  be 
caused  by  a  rupture  of  one  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  a 
consequent  extravasation   o(    blood. — (See  Mem.  de 

Ckir.  Mil.  t.  3,  p.  '287— 28!).)  This  case  is  decidedly 
in  support  of  the  mull  of  the  sentiment  expressed  on 
tins  subject  by  Hippocrates,  Cullen,  and  Callisen. 
The  next  is  not  so:  it.  is  mentioned  by  Sir  .lames  Mac 
grlgor,  that  in  the  march  of  the  guards  through  Gal- 
licia,  one  of  them  was  attacked  with  tetanus,  in  conse- 
dI  a  slight  wound  oi  the  finger,  As  it  was 
Impossible  to  think  of  leaving  the  man  in  the  wretched 
village  where  he  was  taken  ill,  he  was  cariied  on  a 
bullock  tar,  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion.  During  the 
fust  pan  of  the  day  he  was  drenched  with  ram,  tin: 
thet  urometer  standing  at  5-2°  ;  but,  after  ascending  one 
of  the  highest  mountains  in  Gaiiicia,  the  patient  was 
in  a  cold  of  30°;  and  lie  was  exposed  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  ten  at  night,  when  he  was  found  half 
starved  lo  death,  but  free  from  every  symptom  of  teta- 
nus—(See  M  d.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6,  p.  450.) 

Mr.  Alicrnethy,  in  his  lectures,  expresses  his  convic- 
tion, thai  in  tetanus  and  all  nervous  affections,  it  is  a 
most  material  point  to  operate  on  the  brain,  through 
the  mi  ilium  of  the  digestive  Organs,  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  secretions  from  the  alimentary  canal  has  a 
more  beneficial  effect  than  any  other  means.  He  par- 
ticnlarly  commends  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and 
jalap,  mixed  with  treacle,  as  answering  better  than 
sails.  Where  mtit'h  difficulty  occurs  in  making  the 
patient  swallow  common  purgative  medicines,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  to  the  recollection  of  practitioners, 
the  oleum  tiglii,  a  drop  of  which,  blended  with  a  little 
mucilage,  and  put  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  will  ope- 
rate powerfully  on  the  bowels. 

Another  remedy  said  to  have  frequently  effected  a 
cute  in  tetanus  is  mercury. — (See  Journ.  de  Med.  p. 
4,">)  Mercurial  frictions,  practised  so  as  to  bring  on  a 
quick  affection  of  the  month,  anil  in  an  early  stase  of 
the  disorder,  are  preferred.  Others  contend,  that  it 
matters  not  whether  mercury  be  rubbed  into  the  body 
or  given  internally,  Ii  is  generally  allowed  that  opium 
may  be  advantageously  exhibited  at  the  same  time. 
This  practice  was  first  adopted  in  the  West  Indies 
(see  F.ilmh.  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  3), 
where  it  succeeded  in  many  cases.  Whatever  benefit, 
however,  may  have  been  experienced  from  this  plan 
in  mild  cases,  it  completely  fails  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease  Mercurial  frictions  appeared  to  Baron 
l.ai  i  iv  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  in  the  cases  where 
tin  plan  w  is  tried  in  Bgypt  {Mim.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  1, 
nut  Mr  Emery,  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  other  medi- 
cal officers  attached  to  our  army  in  the  Peninsula,  tried 
Inunction  of  tire  whole  liody,  three  times  a  day,  with 
strong  mercurial  ointment  in  unlimited  quantity,  with 
no  degree  of  success.  After  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  a 
fatal  case  even  occurred  In  a  man  strongly  under  the 
Influence  of  mercury,  which  tie  had  been  previously 
using  for  the  cure  of  the  itch. — (Sir  J.  Macgrigor,  in 
Mul.  Chir.  Truns.  rol.  li,  />.  454.)     The  siibmnnate  of 

mercury,  combined  with  Ipecacuanha,  also  proved  in- 
efficacious  in  acute  rases;  but  ill  chronic  ones  it  proves 
ible  by  keeping  open  the  bowels. 


Another  method  of  treating  tetanus  is  that  of  admi- 
nistering the  most  powerful  Ionics  and  stimulants,  such 
as  wine,  brandy,  ether,  preparations  of  ammonia, 
bark,  cordials,  &.C.  The  introduction  of  this  plan  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  eminent  Dr.  Rush,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  who  published  in  the  Trans. 
of  the  American  Philos.  Society,  vol.  2,  a  paper  entitled 
"  Obs.  07i  tM  Cause  and  Cure  of  Tetanus."  Dr.  Rrrsh 
considers  telatius  as  a  disease  essentially  connected 
with  debility,  and  he  recommends  for  it  the  exhibition 
of  the  preceding  class  of  remetiies.  He  particularly 
advises  the  liberal  use  of  wine  and  Peruvian  bark; 
and  as  we  have  already  stated,  when  tetanus  arises 
from  a  wound,  he  directs  the  dilatation  of  it,  and  diess- 
ings  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Considerable  success  is 
represented  as  having  attended  the  practice.  Several 
other  instances  of  success  are  also  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hosack.— (American  Medical  Repository,  vol.  3  ) 

Dr.  Elliotson,  considering  neuralgia,  paralysis,  agi- 
tans,  chorea,  and  tetanus  to  be  "affections  of  the 
nerves,  or  of  those  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row which  aie  immediately  connected  with  them," 
was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  subcarbonate  of  iron 
in  three  examples  of  traumatic  tetanus,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  with  which  it  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
other  complaints  above  specified.  Cosuveness  he  ob 
viated  by  giving  ?  ij.  of  the  ol.  (piebinthins,  followed, 
when  requisite,  by  the  ol.  ticini.  The  subcarbonate 
of  iron  was  given  in  large  frequent  doses  of  3  ij  ,  and 
even  half  an  ounce,  every  two  hours.  It  was  mixed 
with  twice  its  quantity  of  treacle;  and  blended  with 
strong  beef-tea.  Two  of  the  cases  recovered  ;  the 
third,  which  was  one  where  the  spasms  were  exces- 
sively violent,  and  the  pulse  140,  was  loo  rapid  in  its 
progress  for  an  effectual  trial  of  the  remedy,  the  patient 
dying  the  day  alter  the  commencement  of  the  plan. 
—(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  101,  &c.)  As 
traumatic  tetanus  has  been  occasionally  cured  under  a 
variety  of  plans  of  treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
certain  inference  respecting  the  real  utility  of  the  sub- 
carbonate of  iron  in  this  disorder,  from  the  two  exam 
pies  of  recovery  published  by  Dr.  Elliotson. 

Nothing  is  a  more  certain  proof  of  our  not  being 
acquainted  witli  any  very  effectual  method  of  Healing 
a  disease  than  a  multiplicity  of  remedies  which  are 
as  opposite  as  possible  in  their  effects.  We  have  seen 
that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rush  conceived,  that  tetanus 
was  a  disease  connected  with  debility  ;  and  he  has 
recorded  examples  in  which  it  was  successfully  treated 
by  tonics  and  stimulants.  Extraordinary,  however,  as 
it  may  appear,  many  practitioners  are  advocates  for 
venesection,  especially  in  the  early  stage  of  tetanus. 
Dr.  Dickson  thinks  that  in  a  full  habit,  where  the 
wound  is  swelled,  inflamed,  and  painful,  venesection, 
with  free  purging  and  such  other  means  as  are  calcu- 
lated to  allay  the  general  and  local  irritation,  affords 
the  fairest  chance  of  averting  the  danger. — (See  Med. 
C/iir.  Trim.',  vol.  7,  part  2.)  Larrey  has  also  pub- 
lished several  cases  in  which  bleeding  had  a  good 
effect.  We  are  informed  by  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  that 
in  our  military  hospitals  in  Spain  venesection  had  a 
fair  trial.  In  three  cases  at  St.  Andero,  detailed  by 
Mr.  Guthrie,  this  was  the  principal  remedy.  One  pa- 
tient with  tetanus,  from  a  wound  of  the  back  part  of 
the  hand,  was  bled  nearly  ad  deliquium  several  times 
with  good  effect,  calomel  and  diaphoretics  being  also 
given,  and  he  recovered.  Another  patient  was  bled 
in  the  same  manner  witli  such  amendment,  that  he 
suffered  but  little  fiom  spasm,  and  could  open  his 
mouth  very  well,  when  he  was  seized  with  diarrhoea, 
which,  in  his  debilitated  state,  carried  him  off.  In  the 
third  case,  which  was  one  of  acute  tetanus,  venesec- 
tion, pushed  to  the  utmost,  totally  failed.— (Op.  cit. 
vol.  6,  p.  455,  456.) 

The  powerfully  relaxing  effects  of  tobacco  clysters, 
in  cases  of  hernia  and  enteritis,  have  susgested  a  trial 
of  them  in  tetanus.  In  one  very  acute  case,  the  plan 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Earle,  but  it  only  afforded  a  tempo- 
rary alleviation  of  the  spasms,  and  as  it  caused  severe 
agitation,  it  was  discontinued.  Accordim.'  to  Sir  James 
Macgrigor,  tobacco  clysters  tried  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  He  considers, 
however,  the  tobacco  fame  as  deserving  faither  trial. 

A  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  P.nlMps.  in 
which  the  jaw  suddenly  fell,  upon  the  exhibition  of  an 
enema  with  oil  of  turpentine.— (See  Med.  Chir  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  <x>.) 
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According  to  Baron  Larrey,  frictions  with  oily  lini- 
ments, as  recommended  by  some  authors,  were  tried 
t>y  the  French  surgeons  at  Cairo;  but  thev  produced 
no  change  in  the  stale  of  the  disease.  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority,  that  Hie  application  of  blisters  to 
the  throat  also  tailed  in  checking  the  symptoms. 

ilie  Barhadoes  tar,  mentioned  by  Cullen,  electricity, 
the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  meadow  saffron,  recom- 
mended by  Dufresnoy,  and  several  other  means  for- 
merly in  repute  for  their  virtues  in  cases  of  tetanus, 
have  now  been  fully  proved  by  experience  to  possess 
little  or  no  claim  to  this  character. 

[Perhaps  there  is  no  disease  which  has  been  treated 
by  so  great  a  variety,  and  even  contrariety  of  remedies 
as  tetanus.  There  are  in  America  very  many  surgeons 
who  pursue  the  stimulating  plan  of  Dr.  Rush  ;  among 
these  is  Professor  Hosack,  who  relies  upon  Madeira 
wine:  while  there  are  many  others  who  adopt  the 
opposite  theory,  and  not  only  bleed  unsparingly,  hut 
combine  the  whole  antiphlogistic  battery;  and  instances 
of  their  success  are  reported,  quite  as  numerous  as 
those  of  the  opposite  theory  and  practice.  The  liberal 
use  of  mercury,  in  large  and  oft-repeated  doses,  has 
found  many  advocates,  and  many  cures  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  this  was  the  only  agent  employed. 

Of  late,  however,  the  treatment  of  this  disease  in 
this  country  has  very  much  changed,  and  extensive 
vesication,  especially  on  the  region  of  the  spine,  seems 
to  be  very  generally  relied  on,  and  with  singular  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  most  severe  cases  of  tetanus  I  ever 
witnessed  arose  from  a  gun  shot  wound,  a  load  of  shot 
having  entered  the  back  and  penetrated  into  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebra.  The  disease  speedily  assumed 
the  form  of  opisthotonos,  and  was  treated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  caustic  potash  to  the  spine,  from  the  cer- 
vical vertebra;  to  the  sacrum.  About  an  inch  in  width 
of  ihe  skin  was  destroyed  all  the  way  down,  and  the 
only  internal  medicines  relied  upon  were,  prussic  acid 
in  large  doses,  and  elaterium  as  a  cathartic.  This  case 
and  its  successful  issue  was  reported  in  the  Medical 
Recorder  for  1825.  The  prussic  acid  was  given  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  friend  Professor  Pattison,  now  of  the 
London  University,  who  informed  me  that  he  had 
seen  it  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  every  form  of 
tetanus.  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  removal  of 
the  disease  to  the  effect  of  the  caustic  application,  as 
the  irritation  and  eschar  were  considerable,  and  relief 
almost  immediate.  Similar  results  are  reported  as 
having  followed  extensive  blistering  with  cantharides 
along  the  course  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  this  prac- 
tice is  now  becoming  very  general  in  America.— Reese.) 

Consult  Hippocrates  de  Morbis  Popularibus,  lib.  5 
et  7.  Callus  Aurelianus  dc  Morbis  aculis.  Med. 
Obs.  and  Jnq.  vol.  1,  p.  1  and  87  ;  vol.  6,  p.  143.  Hil- 
lary on  the  Air  and  Diseases  of  Barbadoes,  8vo.  1765. 
Edin.  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  3.  Dr. 
Carter  in  Medical  Trans.  Dr.  Cochrane  in  Edin. 
Medical  Commentaries.  Cullen's  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  vol.  3.  Rush's  Observations  on 
the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Tetanus,  in  vol.  2  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Sir 
Oilberl  Blane's  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Sea- 
men, edit.  3.  M.  Ward,  Facts  establishing  the  Efficacy 
of  the  Opiate  Friction  in  Spasmodic  and  Febrile  Dis- 
eases, tire.  8vo.  Manchester,  1809.  Larrey,  Memoires 
de  Chir.  Militaire,  I.  1,  p.  235,  <$-c- ;  t.  3,  p.  236,  <?-c. 
Callisen,  Systema  Chirurgim  Hodiernal,  pars  \,p.  165, 
ire.  Sir  James  Macgrigor,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
6,  p.  449,  &-c.  Dr.  Phillips's  Case  in  the  same  work 
and  volume,  p.  65.  Dr.  Dickson's  Observations  on 
Tetanus,  and  Dr.  Macarthur's  Letter  i,i  vol.  7,  p.  448, 
<$-c.  of  the  same  book.  Trnka  de  Krzowiti.  de  Tetano 
Comment arius,  Vindob.  1777.  Richerand,  Nosoor. 
Chir.  t.  2,  p.  338,  <$-c.  edit.  4.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgi- 
cal  Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  vol.  2,  p.  255—430  ;  vol.  4,  p. 
45,  <S-c.  &-c.  Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  285, 
<S  c.  Paris,  1814.  Rees's  Cyclopedia,  art.  Tetanus. 
O.  H.  Parry,  Cases  of  Tetanus,  and  Rabies  Contagi- 
osa, Src.  8i)f.  Lond.  1314.  John  Morrison,  a  Treatise 
on  Tetanus,  Svu.  JVewry,  1816.  Robert  Reid  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Tetanus  and  Hydrophobia. 
8vo.  Dublin,  1817.  Stewart,  in  Med.  Chir.  Journ. ; 
oil  of  turpentine  tried.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Surgical 
Essays,  part  2,  p.  190.  Burmester,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  11.     EUiotson,  op.  cit.  vol.  15. 

THORAX,  WOUNDS  OF.    See   Wounds  of  the 
Tkerax. 


THROAT,  WOUNDS  OF.  Injuries  of  this  kind 
are  often  attended  with  considerable  danger,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  important  parts  which 
are  interested;  but  mere  cuts  of  the  Integuments  of  the 
throat  and  neck  are  not  (generally  speaking)  dangerotll 
cases,  and  do  not  materially  differ  from  common  in- 
cised wounds  of  the  skin  in  any  oilier  pari  of  the  body. 
They  are  not  liable  to  be  followed  by  any  particular 
consequences,  and  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
as  cuts  in  general. — (See  Wounds — Incised  hounds.) 

In  wounds  of  the  throat  and  neck,  however,  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  the  trunk 
of  the  carotid  artery,  and  all  the  principal  branches  of 
the  external  carotid,  the  large  jugular  vein,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  and  the  recunent  nerve  are  all  exposed 
to  injury  ;  some  much  more  so  than  others,  but  all  of 
them  being  occasionally  reached  by  the  edge  of  the 
knife  or  razor,  or  the  point  of  the  sword  or  other  in- 
struments. 

It  would  be  absurdity  to  offer  an  account  of  what  is 
to  be  done  in  cases  attended  with  some  part  of  the 
mischief  above  pointed  out ;  for  no  patient  thus 
wounded,  would  ever  be  found  alive.  Wounds  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  are  generally  considered  fatal, 
though  some  doubts  begin  to  be  entertained  on  the 
point.  Indeed,  Klein  positively  states  that  such  an  in- 
jury is  not  fatal.— (See  Journ.  der  Chir.  b.  1,  p.  ]23 
8vo.  Berlin,  18^0.)  However,  if  the  wound  of  one  of 
these  nerves  be  not  absolutely  fatal,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  highly  perilous,  and  that  it  should 
be  most  cautiously  avoided.  The  nerve,  as  is  well 
known,  proceeds  down  the  neck,  in  the  same  sheath  of 
cellular  substance  which  includes  the  carotid  artery, 
and  lies  on  the  outside  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Wounds  either  of  the  carotid  artery  or  internal  ju- 
gular vein  must  generally  prove  immediately  fatal,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  and  sudden  loss  of  blood. 
However,  were  any  surgeon  on  the  spot  at  the  mo- 
ment, he  should  instantly  secure  the  wounded  vessel. 
In  tying  the  carotid  one  caution  is  highly  necessary 
viz.  always  to  be  sure  that  the  par  vagum  is  excluded 
from  the  ligature ;  for  were  this  nerve  to  be  tied,  the 
mistake,  if  not  absolutely  mortal,  would  leave  but  a 
slight  possibility  of  recovery. 

If  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  could  not  be  at  once  se- 
cured, pressure  should  be  instantly  resorted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  temporary  suppression  of  the 
hemorrhage.  The  surgeon  should  then  either  make 
the  necessary  enlargement  of  the  wound  in  the  integu- 
ments, with  a  due  and  constant  recollection  of  the  im- 
portant parts  near  the  place,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  the 
carotid  being  injured,  he  should  cut  down  to  this  ves- 
sel in  the  manner  explained  in  the  article  Aneurism. 

In  lacerated  wounds,  the  carotid  artery  may  be  in- 
jured, and  yet  the  patient  not  immediately  bleed  to 
death  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  all  wounds  attended  with 
much  laceration  and  contusion  not  to  bleed  so  freely 
as  clean  cuts.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  related  a  case  in 
which  the  carotid  and  all  the  chief  branches  of  it 
were  wounded  in  a  man  who  was  gored  in  the  neck 
with  a  cow's  horn  ;  yet.  death  did  not  directly  follow 
and  there  was  time  to  have  recourse  to  the  ligature! 
Baron  Larrey  even  reports  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  bleeding  from  the  carotid,  injured  by  a  gun-shot 
was  permanently  stopped  by  pressure.-(See  Mem.  de 
Uur.  Mil.)     Dr.  Hennen   also  refers  to  another  in- 

Sla!l^  °ff  Slmilar  nature-— (On  Military  Surgery, 

p.  100,  ed.  2.)  b     "' 

Punctured  wounds  might  obviously  injure  either  the 
carotid  or  the  internal  jugular  vein,  without  the  pa- 
tient expiring  of  hemorrhage  at  once;  because  the 
sma lness  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  might  hinder  the 
fatal  effusion  of  blood. 

Howe  ver,  frequently ,  when  these  vessels  are  wounded, 
the  par  vagum  is  also  injured,  and  the  case  is  mortal 
either  immediately  from  the  direct  effects  both  of  the 
injury  of  the  nerve  and  sudden  loss  of  blood,  or  very 
soon  afterward,  the  bleeding  being  of  a  slower  and 
more  interrupted  kind  ;  which  circumstance  must  de 
pend  on  the  lacerated  nature  of  the  wound,  ttie  small 
size  of  the  opening  in  the  vessel,  or  of  that  in  the 
skin,  &c. 

Persons  who  attempt  suicide  bv  cutting  their  throats, 
do  not  often  divide  the  carotid  artery,  on  account  of 
their  incision  being  made  too  high  up.  Where  the  ca- 
rotid arteries  emerge  from  the  chest,  they  are  situated 
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by  the  side  of  the  trachea,  and  even  a  little  more  for- 
wards titan  it.    However,  aa  these  vessels  proceed  up 

the  neck,  they  bee e  more  laterally  situated  v. ttli  re 

■peel  to  the  windpipe ;  and  when  they  Itave  arrived  at. 
the  uppei  part  of  the  uei  k,  where  persona  » it"  aim  al 
suicide  almost  always  cut,  till  v  become  situated  more 
backwards  than  the  trachea,  inclining  towards  the 
angle  of  the  inner  jaw. 

The  HBsophague  is  so  deeply  situated,  lying  close  to 
the  bodies  of  ihi  i  behind  i lie  trachea,  that 

it  i*  nut  often  concerned  In  any  incised  wounds,  which 
do  not  immediately  prove  fatal,  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  other  Important  parts.  Yet  numerous  cases 
are  r«  orded  In  which  the  awophagus  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded  ;  and  what  is  usually  set  down  as  a  cri- 
ti nun  of  the  fact,  is  the  passage  of  victuals  through 
Ihe  wound,  in  many  of  these  narrations,  the  writers 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  wounds  made  above  the  os 
as  they  frequently  are,  may  enter  the  mouth, 
ami  the  Victuals  escape  through  the  cut,  without  the 
awophagus  01  pharynx  being  at  all  concerned. 

However,  no  doubi  the  awqphagus  has  occasionally 
been  wounded,  together  with  the  trachea,  not  only 
wilboul  the  patient  perishing  so  immediately  as  to  be 
Incapable  of  receiving  any  succour,  hut  without  every 
chanci  of  recover]  being  destroyed.  Stabs  and  gun- 
■hot  wounds  may  injure  the  oesophagus,  and  leave  all 
other  Important  parts  untouched.  Nay,  when  other 
puis  hi  consequence  are  injured,  the  patient  is  some- 
times >a\  ed  —i  See  Hi  mien's  .Military  Surgery,  p.  363, 
ed.  2.) 

Even  where  the  oesophagus  is  known  to  be  wounded, 
its  deep  situation  would  prohibit  us  from  doing  any 
thing  to  the  breach  of  continuity  in  the  tube  itself. 
The  best  plan  would  be  to  have  recourse  to  antiphlo- 
gistic means,  and  to  introduce  a  flexible  elastic  gum 
catheter,  from  one  of  the  nostrils  down  the  oesophagus, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  nourishment  and  medi- 
Clni  s  Into  the  stomach,  without  any  risk  of  their  pass- 
ing "in  at  the  wound.  An  instrument  of  this  kind 
will  lie  iii  the  above  situation  for  any  length  of  time 
Without  occasioning  much  inconvenience;  and  be- 
sides bciiii!  advantageous  for  injecting  nourishment 
and  medicines  down  the  passage,  and  keeping  them 
from  Issuing  at  the  wound,  it  prevents  all  necessity  for 
the  wounded  0BSOpb.agUS  to  act,  and  become  disturbed, 
when  there  is  occasion  to  lake  any  kind  of  liquids, 
whether  In  the  way  of  medicine  or  food.  The  outer 
wound  should  be  brought  together  and  treated  on 
common  pi  Inciples. 

When  persons  cut  their  throats  as  I  have  explained, 
they  do  nol  often  divide  the  carotid  artery,  owing  to 
their  Incision  being  usually  made  high  up  in  the  neck, 
Where  ibis  vessel  has  attained  a  very  backward  situa- 
tion. When  any  serious  hemorrhage  does  arise,  it  is 
sometimes  from  the  lower  branches  of  the  lingual  ar- 
tery, but  most  frequently  IV the  superior  thyroideal 

ai  terms.  Such  ,11  tei  ies  may  occasion  a  fatal  bleeding, 
which,  indeed,  would  more  frequently  be  the  event 
than  it  actually  is,  did  not  the  patient  often  faint,  in 
Which  stale  the  bleeding  spontaneously  ceases,  and 
gives  time  tin  the  arrival  of  surgical  assistance. 

I  ne.  d  hardly  tell  the  reader  that  these  arteries  are  to 
be  tied,  and  that  this  important  object  is  the  first  to 
which  the  surgeon  should  direct  his  attention.  The 
danger  of  bleeding  to  death  being  obviated  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  other  requisite  measures  may  be  more  de- 
liberately executed. 

With  reaped  to  wounds  of  the  trachea,  the  same 
plan  of  conveying  food  and  medicines  into  the  sto- 
mach  through  an  elastic   gum    catheter,   introduced 

from  t of  the  nostrils  dovi  n  the  esophagus,  is  highly 

proper,  though  too  much  neglected ;  for  nothing  cr<  ates 
such  disturbance  of  the  wound  as  the  convulsive  ele- 
valion  and  depression  of  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
Which  are  naturally  attendant  on  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing. 

When  the  trachea  is  cut,  the  patien'.'s  power  of 
forming  the  voice  is  more  or  less  impaired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  air  passing  into  and  out  ot  the  lungs 
chiefly  through  the  wound.  Besides  air,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  natural  mucus  of  the  trachea  is 
also  continually  coming  out  of  the  wound. 

The  grand  means  of  accomplishing  the  union  of 
wounds  of  the  trachea,  are  a  proper  position  of  the 
head,  and  a  rigorous  observance  of  quietude.  IV' 
raising  the  patient's  head  with  pillows,  and  keeping 
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his  chin  close  to  his  breast,  the  edge  of  the  wound  both 
in  the  skin  and  trachea,  are  placed  in  contact,  even 
without  any  other  assistance,  unless  the  division  of 
the  trachea  be  exceedingly  large.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, to  promote  the  effect  of  a  suitable  position  with 
strips  of  slicking  plaster,  and  sometimes  with  a  suture 
or  two.  Hut  the  necessity  for  sutures  must  depend  on 
the  extent  of  the  division  of  the  trachea;  for  unless 
most  of  the  circle  of  this  tube  be  cut,  and  position  be 
ti2glecled,  f!ie  wound  in  it  will  not  gape.  The  stitches 
should  never  be  passed  through  the  lining  of  the  tra- 
chea, as  this  method  would  be  likely  to  make  it  in- 
flame, and  occasion  considerable  coughing  and  irrita- 
tion, attended  with  very  pernicious  effects. 

Should  there  be  much  coughing,  apparently  arising 
from  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the  trachea,  bleed- 
ing is  proper,  if  other  considerations  do  not  forbid  it. 
The  spermaceti  mixture  with  opium  is  also  frequently 
of  great  service.  I  never  saw  a  wound  of  the  trachea 
unite  by  the  first  intention. 

[That  wounds  of  the  trachea  do  unite  by  the  first 
intention  would  seem  to  be  rendered  probable,  at  least, 
by  the  early  recovery  of  paiients  after  the  operation  of 
broncholomy.  Tins  operation  is  now  very  frequently 
performed  in  this  country,  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  from  the  trachea  and  sometimes  for  trachitis  or 
croup.  Indeed  I  have  known  it  resorted  to  dernierly 
in  phthisis  trachealis,  but  without  benefit.  The  fact 
however  is  sufficiently  established,  that  the  operation 
is  seldom  followed  by  any  troublesome  symptoms,  and 
the  trachea  does  unite  in  a  very  few  days. 

In  this  operation  it  is  true  that  the  incision  is  often 
perpendicular  only,  and  the  crucial  incision  is  not  al- 
ways necessary,  while  in  wounds  of  the  throat  as  in 
attempted  suicides,  the  trachea  is  generally  wounded 
across  its  caliber  or  between  the  rings.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  one  instance  in  which  a  man  cut  his  throat 
with  a  razor,  and  divided  the  trachea  entirely  across 
and  yet  it  united  again  by  the  tieatment  recommended 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  and  in  a  lew  weeks  his  voice  and  respi 
ration  had  entirely  recovered.  We  should  always 
make  the  attempt  as  here  advised,  and  will  very  gene- 
rally he  successful. — Reese.] 

See  John  Bell  on  Wounds,  ed.  3.  Hennen's  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  p.  356,  <$-<;.  ed.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1620. 
Among  othm-  references  made  by  Dr.  Hennen,  the  fol- 
ic wing  *crm  to  me  to  merit  particular  notice  : — Jin  in- 
teresting case  of  wound  of  the  neck,  succeeded  by  hemi- 
plegia, and  another  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the  throat, 
succeeded  by  paralysis  and  convulsions,  says  Dr.  Hen- 
nen, is  given  by  Forestus  in  his  Surgical  Observations. 
Another  with  loss  of  motion  in  the  arm,  from  a  wound 
in  the  neck,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Edin.  Jiled.  Essays, 
vol.  1.  And  in  the  Med.  Commentaries,  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, vol.  4,  p.  434,  and  vol.  8,  p.  356,  are  two  interesting- 
cases.  Murcmna,  in  his  Med.  Chir.  Beobachtungen, 
relates  a  case  of  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  a 
cannon-ball ;  the  patient  survived  fourteen  days,  and 
died  of  dysentery.  Wounds  of  the  Esophagus  often 
remain  open  for  indeterminate  periods,  as  is  exemplified 
in  a  case  reported  by  Trioen,  in  hit  Fasciculus  Obser- 
vationum,  Lugd.  1745,  p.  40.  Mr.  Bruce  has  recorded 
an  interesting  case  of  wound  of  the  (Esophagus,  in 
Med.  Chir.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  369.  /  would  also  refer  to 
various  parts  of  Jlim.  de  Chir.  Milit.  by  Baron  Dar- 
rey ;  and  Thomson's  Report  of  Obs.  made  in  Mil. 
Hospitals  in  Belgium,  8oo.  Edin.  1816. 

THROMBUS.  (From  $p6ufos,  coagulated  blood.) 
A  clot  of  blood.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  tumour, 
formed  by  a  collection  of  extravasated  coagulated 
blood,  under  the  integuments  after  bleeding.  When 
not  considerable  it  is  usually  called  an  eochymosis. — 
(See  this  word  and  Bleeding.) 

A  thrombus  after  bleeding  generally  arises  from  the 
opening  in  the  vein  not  corresponding  to  that  in  Ihe 
skin.  The  patient's  altering  the  posture  of  his  arm, 
while  the  blood  is  flowing  into  the  basin,  will  often 
cause  an  interruption  to  the  escape  of  the  fluid  from 
the  external  orifice  of  the  puncture  ;  and  consequently 
it  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  substance  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  opening  in  the  vein.  In  proportion  as 
the  blood  issues  from  the  vessel,  it  is  effused  in  the  eel 
lular  membrane,  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  cover- 
ing the  muscles;  and  this  with  more  or  less  rapidity, 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  as  the 
edges  of  the  skin  more  or  less  impede  the  outwaid  es- 
cape of  the  fluid.    Sometimes,  also,  a  thrombus  forms 
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after  venesection,  when  the  usual  dressings,  com- 
press, and  bandage  have  been  put  over  the  puncture, 
and  the  patient  inipnidciiily  makes  use  of  the  arm  on 
which  the  operation  has  been  done.  This  is  more  par- 
ticularly liable  to  happen  when  the  opening  in  the  vein 
has  been  made  large. 

When  the  extravasation  is  not  copious,  it  is  of  litlle 
importance,  for  the  tumour  generally  admits  of  being 
easily  resolved,  by  applying  linen  dipped  in  any  d-iscu- 
tieut  lotion.  If  the  swelling  be  more  extensive,  ap- 
plying to  it  a  co  in  press,  wet  with  a  solution  of  common 
sea-salt,  is  deemed  an  efficacious  plan  of  promoting 
the  absorption  of  the  exlravasaled  blood.  Brandy  and 
a  solution  of  ihe  muriate  of  ammonia  in  vinegar,  are 
likewise  eligible  applications. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  thrombus  induces  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  edges  of  the  punc- 
ture. The  treatment  is  now  like  that  of  any  little  ab- 
scess: a  common  linseed  poultice  may  be  applied,  and 
any  considerable  accumulation  of  matter  should  be 
prevented  by  making  an  opening  wilh  a  lancet  in 
proper  lime.  As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
have  ceased,  disculients  should  be  employed  again  for 
the  purpose  of  dispersing  the  remaining  clots  of  blood, 
and  surrounding  induration. 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  is  large,  many  authors 
recommend  opening  the  tumour  at  once;  and  despair- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  absorbents  to  remove  the  ex- 
travasation, they  direct  as  much  of  the  blood  as  pos- 
sible to  be  pressed  out  through  the  incision.  1  believe, 
however,  that  making  an  opening  is  seldom  necessary, 
and  often  brings  on  inflammation  and  suppuration, 
When  they  might  be  avoided.  I  have  never  seen  any 
case  in  which  this  practice  seemed  necessary,  though 
such  a  case  may  be  conceived. 

THYROID  GLAND,  DISEASED.  See  Broncho- 
tele. 

THYROID  GLAND,  EXTIRPATION  OF.  That 
such  an  operation,  though  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties, is  not  impracticable,  is  proved  by  the  following 
example : — 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1791,  a  woman  presented  her- 
self for  admission  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  with  a  tumour  of 
the  right  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  swelling 
was  two  inches  in  diameter,  round,  hard,  and  attached 
to  the  right  and  middle  part  of  the  trachea,  and  it  pushed 
outwards  the  sterno  masloideus  muscle.  Independ- 
ently of  its  being  sensibly  raised  by  each  pulsation  of 
the  arteries,  it  followed  the  motions  of  deglutition,  and 
in  a  slight  degree  impeded  the  passage  of  solid  aliment. 
Desault  made  an  incision  through  the  middle  of  the  tu- 
mour, beginning  one  inch  above,  and  finishing  one  inch 
below  the  swelling.  By  the  first  stroke  he  cut  down  as 
far  as  the  gland,  dividing  the  integuments,  the  platys- 
mamyoides,  and  some  fibres  of  the  sterno  hyoidei  and 
sterno-thyroidei  muscles.  An  assistant,  with  the 
view  of  fixing  the  tumour,  drew  it  towards  the  inner 
edge  of  the  wound,  while  the  operator  detached  the 
swelling  fiorn  the  sterno-masloideus  muscle.  In  dis- 
secting the  cellular  substance  which  united  the  parts, 
two  small  arteries  were  divided,  which  were  secured 
with  ligatures.  The  outer  portion  of  the  tumour  being 
thus  disengaged,  the  inner  was  detached  in  the  same 
way.  The  tumour  was  then  drawn  outwards  by 
means  of  a  hook,  that  it  might  be  separated  with  more 
ease  fiom  the  trachea.  In  the  course  of  this  dissection, 
the  branches  of  the  thyroid  arteries  were  successively 
tied  as  fast  as  they  were  divided.  The  assistant  who 
held  the  hook  pulled  the  gland  from  within  and  forwards, 
while  the  surgeon  finished  the  dissection  outwards 
and  from  above  downwards.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion was  most  difficult:  it  was  necessary  continually 
to  wipe  away  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  which  neces- 
sarily prevented  the  parts  from  being  easily  distin- 
guished, and  obliged  the  surgeon  to  cut  but  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  always  to  examine  well  with  his  finger  those 
parts  which  he  was  about  to  cut.  By  this  cautious  dis- 
section, the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  were 
laid  bare,  and  afterward  tied  with  the  aid  of  a  blunt 
crooked  needle.  They  were  then  transversely  divided, 
and  the  remainins  part  of  the  tumour  detached  from 
the  trachea,  to  which  it  strongly  adhered.  The  wound 
resulting  from  this  operation  was  nearly  three  inches 
in  depth  ;  outwardly  bounded  by  the  sterno  mastoideus 
muscle,  inwardly  by  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  and 
posteriorly  bv  the  carotid  artery  and  par  vagum,  which 
were  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound.    The  extir- 
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I  pated  tumour  was  five  incites  in  circumference;  and 
on  examination  was  found  to  differ  in  no  parliculai 
from  scirrhous  glands,  except  that  in  the  centre  there 
was  a  cartilaginous  nucleus.  The  patient  left  the  hos- 
pital perfectly  well  the  thirty-fourth  day  after  the  ope- 
ration. — (See  DesaulCs  Parisian  Ckir.  Journ.  vol.2, 
p.  292.  29G.) 

The  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  an  operation 
extremely  difficult,  and  certainly  highly  dangerous, 
when  performed  by  an  operator  but  moderately  exer- 
cised in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  number 
and  size  of  Ihe  arteries  divided,  the  proximity  of  the 
trachea,  oesophagus,  jugular  vein,  and  carotid,  near 
which  the  knife  must  necessarily  pass,  are  Ihe  princi- 
pal dangers  which  have  deterred  the  majority  of  prac- 
titioners from  performing  the  operation.  The  first 
time  that  Gooch  undertook  the  operation,  he  was  de- 
terred from  finishing  it  by  the  hemorrhage,  and  his  pa- 
tient died  on  the  eighth  day.  The  second  time  he  suc- 
ceeded better,  but  was  incapable  of  securing  the  vessels  ; 
and  the  hemorrhage,  which  would  have  been  morlnl, 
was  only  slopped  by  the  pressure  oflhe  hands  of  as- 
sistants for  Ihe  space  of  eiaht  days. — {Uoock's  Med. 
and  Chir.  Obs.  p.  130.  Bell's  System  of  Surgery,  vol. 
5,  p.  525.     Bidder's  Bibl.  t.  2,  p.  128.) 

Vogel  and  Theden  also  did  the  operation  wilh  suc- 
cess ;  but  no  surgeon  who  has  attempted  this  bold  ope- 
ration has  signalized  himself  so  much  by  it  as  Dr. 
Hedenus,  of  Dresden,  who  has  removed  the  diseased 
thyroid  gland  in  six  instances  with  success.  His  rea- 
sons for  resorting  so  often  to  this  difficult  operation,  he 
says,  are:  1st,  because  he  has  seen  a  patient  with  en- 
larged thyroid  gland,  for  which  the  seton  had  been 
employed,  seized  on  the  ninth  day  wilh  violent  teta- 
nus, which  proved  fatal  in  17  hours  ;  2dly,  because  he 
considers  setons  and  other  similar  means  unlikely  to  do 
good,  as  he  has  almost  always  found  portions  of  carti- 
lage or  bone  within  the  diseased  part.  In  one  of  his 
cases  the  gland  was  as  large  as  a  skittle-ball  ;  it  covered 
the  whole  of  the  front  of  the  neck,  reaching  from  the 
os  hyoides  to  the  upper  part  oflhe  sternum,  and  push- 
ing back  on  each  side  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideii3  and 
adjacent  pans.  The  circumference  of  its  base  was  14 
inches,  and  its  transverse  diameter  seven.  It  had  a  firm, 
tense,  heavy  feel.  The  skin  was  full  of  enlarged  veins; 
and  the  tumour  communicated  to  the  hand  a  throbbing 
motion,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  that  of  an 
aneurismal  swelling. 

The  patient  was  laid  on  a  mattress.  Dr.  Hedenus 
then  divided  the  skin  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from 
the  os  hyoides  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  dissected 
and  turned  hack  the  skin  and  platysma  myoides  on 
each  side  to  ihe  extent  of  two  inches.  The  sterno- 
hyoid and  sterno-thyroid  muscles  were  then  seen  firmly 
adherent  to  the  whole  tumour.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  separate  them  from  the  swelling;  but  scarcely  had 
the  dissection  extended  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  when  a 
copious  stream  of  blood  proceeded  from  numerous 
small  arteries,  which  could  neither  be  tied,  on  account 
of  their  minuteness,  nor  stopped  wilh  styptics.  Hede- 
nus, therefore,  determined  immediately  to  cut  through 
the  above-named  muscles  at  their  points  of  attachment 
above  and  below,  and  to  remove  the  intervening  por- 
tions with  the  tumour. 

Respecting  this  part  of  the  operation,  it  merits  parti- 
cular notice,  that,  after  the  cure,  the  motions  of  the  os 
hyoides  and  larynx,  and  the  functions  of  respiration, 
speech,  and  deglutition  all  remained  unimpaired; 
which  was  also  the  case  in  four  other  instances,  in 
which  Hedenus  removed  portions  of  the  sterno-hyoidei 
and  sterno-thyroidei  muscles. 

Hedenus  next  separated  the  swelling  above  and  b« 
low,  from  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  and  omo-hyoid 
muscles,  and  also  from  the  jugular  vein  and  carotid 
arterits,  to  which  it  was  closely  adherent,  until  he  had 
freed  it  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  thyroid  arteries 
originate.  He  then  tied  all  ihe  superior  and  inferior 
thyroideal  arteries  close  to  the  tumour,  and,  on  account 
of  the  free  anastomoses,  applied  toeach  vessel  two  liga- 
tures, and  divided  it  in  the  interspace.  The  more 
deeply  the  dissection  now  reached,  the  more  hazard- 
ous did  the  operation  appear,  as  at  every  cut  of  four  oi 
five  lines  he  was  obliged  to  tie  two  or  tlwe  arterits 
which  was  done  with  great  difficulty.  After  most 
cautiously  dissecting  to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  which 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  flit 
three  upper  rings  of  the  trachea,  he  met  with  so  many 
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arteries,  "or  the  most  part  as  large  as  the  radial  or  digi- 
tal, thai  in  ordei  to  prevent  farther  loss  of  blood,  he 
decided  to  lie  the  baae  ol  the  swelling,  and  then  cut 
■way  the  tumour  above  the  ligaime.  For  tins  pur- 
pote  he  used  ■  blunl  pointed  aneurismal  needle,  armed 
with  two  linn  threaded  ligature*.  Tin*  was  passed 
through  the  middle  of  the  base,  while  the  tumour  was 
pulled  upward!  ;  and  one  ligature  was  then  (irmly  lied 
over  the  lower,  and  the  other  over  the  upper  half  of 
thr  baae.  For  the  sake  of  being  still  more  sure  of  com- 
manding the  In  morrhage,  Hedenus  also  applied  a  third 
ligature  all  round  the  swelling,  and  he  then  extirpated 
the  diseased  gland,  without  any  bleeding  from  the  pan 
Includi  d  in  tin-  ligatures.  These  were  now  fastened  at 
the  sides  of  the  wound  with  adhesive  plaster.  The 
w  hole  -in  face  of  tin-  wound  was  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered gum  arabic,  over  which  was  laid  agaric,  wet 
with  Tbeden'l  vulnerary  lotion-  These  applications 
bavins  been  covered  with  charpie,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  wore  drawn  towards  each  other  with  adhesive 

plaster,  which  was  also  covered  with  compresses  wet 
with  vinegar,  and  renewed  every  six  or  eight  minutes, 
h  i-  quite  linnet  essarj  for  me  to  follow  the  narrative 
of  tin.  case  in  all  iis  details.  The  patient,  between  the 
period  of  tho  operation  and  that  of  his  cure,  Buffered  a 
great  deal  of  Indisposition,  which  at  first  chiefly  con- 
sisted "i  difficult  deglutition,  severe  pain  all  over  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  imperfect  use  of  the  arm,  fre- 
quent cotlgh,  and  hoarseness.     In  the  afternoon  blood 

began  to  now  through  the  bandage)  and,  as  the  bleed- 
ing hail  not  abated  after  an  hour's  pressure  with  the 
hand,  the  dressings  Were  removed,  and  the  blood  found 
to  proa  i  d  not  from  any  particular  artery,  but  from  all 

the  wounded  surface.  The  wound  w  as  again  sprin- 
kled wilh  gum  arabic,  Which  was  covered  with  sponge 
and  a  bandage:  two  Burgeons  were  also  directed  to 
keep  up  piessuie  wilh  Iheir  hands.  'Pile  day  after  the 
operation  the  febrile  Bymptoins  ran  high,  but  in  two 
days  subsided  again.  On  the  eighth  day  all  the  liga- 
tuies  i  iiioe  away,  even  that  which  had  encircled  the 
tumour,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fetid  matter  was  dis- 

Boon  afterward  a  considerable  bleeding 
arose,  which  however  was  stopped  with  sponge  and 
alum  powder.  On  the  luih  day  another  serious  he- 
morrhage was  occasioned  by  a  convulsive  cough,  and 
life  was  endangered  by  the  loss  of  not  less  than  two 
pounds  of  blond.  The  bleeding  which  came  from  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  was  slopped  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  sponge  dipped  in  rectified  spirit,  and  covering 
the  wound  and  Indeed  the  whole  neck  with  compresses 
wet  with  vinegar,  pressure  being  also  kept  up  on  the 
sponge  with  the  hand.  The  dangerous  state  of  the  pa- 
tient maybe  conceived  when  it  is  known,  that  there 
was  now  a  deadly  paleness  of  his  whole  body,  languid 
eyes,  dullness  of  vision,  loss  of  hearing  and  speech, 
aid  extreme  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  With  the 
aid  of  judicious  treatment,  however,  he  rallied,  and  in 
the  end  left  the  hospital  quite  cured. 

In  another  case  operated  upon  by  Hedenus,  the  diffi- 
culties weie  even  greater,  owing  to  the  extension  of  a 
portion  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  far 
back  as  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra;; but,  after  the  thiid  day  from  the  operation,  the 
progress  to  recovery  was  not  interrupted  by  any  bleed- 
ings.—;  See  Qraefe's  Journ.  b.  2,  p.  237,  c$-c.  or  the 
Quarterly  Joiirn.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  19.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  method  adopted  by 
Hedenus  was  well  calculated  to  obviate  the  great 
source  of  immediate  danger,  viz.  the  bleeding.  As  long 
as  it  was  practicable  he  took  up  every  vessel  which  he 
exposed  oi  divided,  and  when  this  plan  could  not  be  con- 
tinued, he  tied  the  base  of  the  tumour  ere  he  detached 
the  enlarged  gland  from  the  larynx.  This  tying  of  the 
base  of  the  swelling,  though  .sometimes  practised  on 
other  occasions,  a-  in  the  removal  of  diseased  axillary 
glands,  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Hedenus's 
method. 

A  i  rise  has  been  published  in  which  Klein  removed  a 
very  large  thyroid  gland.  The  patient,  a  boy,  eleven 
\  ears  Ol  age.  died  on  the  operating-table. — (See  Jaurn. 
der  Clur.  b.  1,  p.  120,  8vo.  Berlin,  1820;  or  the  Quar- 
terlo  Journ.  of  FbretgH  Medicine,  vol.  2,  p.  380.)     On 

the  whole,  I  consider  that  the  practice  of  tying  the  thy- 
roideal  arteries  is  generally  a  safer  experiment  thantlie 
removal  of  the  enlarged  aland  with  a  knife.— (See 

B'onchoctle.  Med.  Alt.  44.,  />.  983.)  But  now  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  preparations  of  iodine,  in  many  cases  of 
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bronchocele  has  been  fully  proved,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  few  cases  will  present  themselves  in  which  either 
measure  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  This  term  is  used  to  signify 
a  disorder,  the  most  prominent  character  of  which  con- 
sists in  se\eie  attacks  of  pain,  affecting  the  nerves  of 
the  face;  most  frequently  the  filaments  of  that  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  which  comes  out  of  the  infra  orbitary 
foramen  :  but  sometimes  the  other  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  occasionally  the  numerous  filaments  of  the 
porno  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  are  distri- 
buted upon  the  face.  The  complaint  is  not  continual, 
but  occurs  in  violent  paroxysms,  which  vary  in  dura- 
tion in  different  instances.  It  is  the  trismus  dolorijicus 
of  Sauvages,  the  faciei  morbus  nervorum  crucians  of 
Dr.  S.  Fothergill;  and  of  that  order  of  diseases  which 
Professot  Chaussier  litis  so  aptly  denominated  neural- 
gies  (from  vtiipov,  a  nerve,  and  aAyoj,  pain);  for  it 
should  be  known  that  many  other  parts  of  the  body 
are  subject  to  a  similar  affection. 

The  first  excellent  description  of  tic  douloureux  was 
published  in  the  year  17T0,  by  the  late  Dr. Fothergill.— 
(See  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  5.)  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, as  is  generally  stated,  that  he  was  the  first  author 
who  noticed  the  complaint.  This,  indeed,  is  so  far 
from  being  correct,  that  we  even  find  an  account  of  an 
operation  done  long  ago  by  Louis,  for  the  relief  of  the 
disease  (see  JVo.  36  de  la  Guzctte  Salutaire,  176G) ;  and 
this  identical  case  actually  became  a  subject  of  hot  dis- 
pute between  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
French  metropolis. — (See  a  Thesis,  entitled  "  Ulrum 
in  pertinacious  capitis  ft  faciei  doloribus  aliquid  prod- 
esse  possit,  scctio  ramorum  verri  quinii  paris  ?  Pro- 
ponebat  VielUirl,  1768,  conclusio  nrgativa.") 

Tic  douloureux  conveniently  admits  of  being  di- 
vided into  four  species,  called  by  the  French  frontal, 
sub-orhitary,  and  maxillary  neuralgia,  and  the  neural- 
gia of  the  facial  nerve. 

In  the  frontal  neuralgia,  the  pain  usually  begins  in 
the  situation  of  the  supra-orbitary  foramen,  extending 
at  first  along  the  branches  and  ramifications  of  the  fron- 
tal nerve,  distributed  to  die  soft  parts  upon  the  cranium, 
and  afterward  shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve  towards  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage,  the  conjunctiva  and  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  eye  participate  ill  the  effects  of  the  disorder, 
and  become  affected  with  chronic  inflammation,  wiiich 
is  described  as  a  particular  species  of  ophthalmy.  At 
length  the  pain  passes  beyond  the  distribution  of  the 
branches  of  the  frontal  nerve,  and  affects  all  the  cor- 
lespouding  side  of  the  face  and  head.  It  seems  as  if 
it  extended  itself  to  the  facial,  sub  orbitary,  maxillary, 
and  even  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  nerves,  through 
the  Communications  naturally  existing  between  the 
filaments  of  all  those  organs  of  sensation.  Each  parox 
ysm  produces  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  eyelids, 
and  a  copious  effusion  of  tears. 

The  sub  orbitary  neuralgia  is  first  felt  about  the  sub 
orbitary  foramen.  The  seat  is  probably  in  the  nerve 
of  tnis  name,  and  the  pain  extends  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  the  muscles  about  the 
zygoma,  the  buccinator,  cheek  in  general,  ala  of  the 
nose,  and  the  upper  lip.  At  a  later  period,  the  pain 
appears  to  extend  backwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
and  those  branches  which  are  given  off  in  its  passage 
through  the  sub-oibilary  canal.  Hence,  pains  are  tfien 
experienced  in  the  upper  teeth,  the  zygomatic  fossa, 
the  palate,  tongue,  and  within  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
As  the  disorder  advances,  it  may  extend,  like  other 
neuralgia;  of  the  face,  to  all  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
During  the  paroxysms,  when  the  disease  is  fully  formed, 
an  abundant  salivation  usually  takes  place.  In  gene- 
ral, the  attendant  toothache  deceives  the  practitioner, 
who,  in  the  belief  that  the  pain  arises  from  another 
cause,  uselessly  extracts  several  of  the  teeth. 

Thetic  douloureux  of  the  lower  jaw  or  maxillary  neu 
ralffia,  is  usually  first  felt  about  the  situation  of  the 
anterior  orifice  of  the  canalis  mentalis,  and  it  extends 
to  the  lower  lip,  chin,  neck,  teeth,  and  temple.  This 
form  of  the  complaint  is  more  uncommon  than  the 
preceding,  but  after  it  has  prevailed  some  time,  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  intensity. 

With  res|>ect  to  the  neuralgia  of  the  facial  nerve  or 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.it  is  a  case  which 
very  soon  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
species  of  tic  douloureux.  The  pains  at  an  early  period 
are  no  longer  confined  to  the  passage  of  the  principal 
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branches  of  this  nerve  between  the  parotid  gland  and 
ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  numerous  communications 
of  the  portio  dura  with  the  rest  of  the  nerves  of  the 
face  seem  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  the  disease,  so 
that  the  agony  is  soon  felt  over  the  whole  side  of  the 
head.  The  original  source  of  the  disorder  can  only  be 
delected  by  attentively  considering  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  in  all  its  stages  — (See  Delpcch,  Traite  des 
Maladies  reputees  Chirurgicales,  t.  3,  sect.  7,  p.  214, 
<S-c.) 

Tic  douloureux  may  be  known  from  rheumatism  by 
the  paroxysm  being  excited  by  the  slightest  touch,  by 
the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  pain.  In  acute  rheumatism,  also,  there  is  fever, 
with  redness,  heat,  and  generally  some  degree  of  swell- 
ing; and  in  chronic  rheumatism  the  pain  is  obtuse, 
long  continued,  and  often  increased  at  night;  none  of 
which  symptoms  characterize  tic  douloureux. 

It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  hemicrania  by 
the  pain  exactly  following  the  course  of  the  branches 
of  the  affected  nerve. 

It  is  known  from  the  toothache  by  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  paroxyms;  the  quickness  of  their  suc- 
cession; the  intervals  of  entire  ease;  the  darting  of 
the  pain  in  the  track  of  the  particular  nerve  affected  ; 
the  more  superficial  and  lancinating  kind  of  pain  ;  and 
the  convulsive  twitchings  which  sometimes  accompany 
the  complaint. 

The  causes  of  tic  douloureux  may  be  said  to  be  in 
general  unknown  ;  but  there  are  a  few  instances  re- 
corded, which  appear  to  be  the  consequence  of  external 
violence,  wounds,  contusions,  &c.  It  is  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  journals,  that  distant  irritations,  especially 
of  the  splanchnic  neives,  often  produce  this  disease, 
and  that  Sir  H.  Halford  has  met  with  cases  where  the 
discharge  of  portions  of  diseased  bone,  even  from  a 
distant  part,  has  cured  the  complaint,.—  {Med.  Chir. 
Review,  JVe.  9,  vol.  3.)  The  difficulty  of  placing  im- 
plicit reliance  on  such  observations  depends  on  the 
fact,  that  disorders  frequently  exist  together  in  differ- 
ent parts,  without  having  any  kind  of  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  terminate  quite  as  independently. 

A  modern  writer  has  related  a  very  curious  instance 
of  a  resembling  disease  in  the  arm,  where  the  affection 
proceeded  from  the  lodgement  of  a  small  bit  of  bullet 
in  the  radial  nerve. — {Denmark,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  48.)  Dr.  Parry  attributed  the  pain  to  increased 
vascularity  or  determination  of  blood  (perhaps  amount- 
ing to  inflammation)  to  the  neurilema  or  vascular 
membranous  envelope  of  the  nerves  affected. — (Ele- 
ments of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  however,  in  his  lectures,  that 
the  nerves  in  this  disease  are  certainly  not  in  an  in- 
flamed state;  for  they  are  found  of  their  natural  colour, 
and  rather  diminished  than  enlarged.  The  latter  fact 
was  ascertained  in  a  dissection  made  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
An  occasional  thickening  of  the  nerve  is  mentioned  by 
Larrey,  Delpech,  &c. ;  but  whether  from  conjecture  or 
actual  observation  I  am  uncertain. 

Stimulating  embrocations,  blisters,  caustic  issues, 
fomentations,  leeches,  friction  with  mercurial  ointment, 
(Edinb.  Med.  and  Swg.  Journ.  vol.  3),  electricity, 
opium  in  large  doses,  the  arsenical  solution,  and  a  va- 
riety of  antispasmodic  medicines,  are  the  principal 
means  which  have  been  tried  ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
they  only  afford  partial  and  temporary  relief.  Lasserre 
has  reported  two  cases  which  were  cured  by  baik 
joined  with  opium  and  sulphuric  ether ;  and  two  other 
examples  which  yielded  to  pills  composed  of  the  ex- 
tract of  hyoscyamus,  valerian,  and  peroxide  of  zinc. — 
(Journ.  Univ.  des  Sciences  Mid.  No.  64,  Art.  14.)  Bel- 
ladonna has  often  been  tried  and  often  failed.  Two 
cases,  in  which  it  answered  in  doses  of  two  grains  and 
two  grains  and  a  half,  were  lately  published  by  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Whitehaven. — (See  Lond.  Med.  Repo- 
sitory for  July,  1822.)  M.  I'iedagnel  cured  a  neuralgia 
of  the  infra  orbitary  nerve,  with  the  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine, ten  grains  of  which  were  blended  with  equal 
portions  of  orange-flower  water  and  syrup,  and  taken 
in  four  doses,  the  medicine  being  continued  afterward 
in  weaker  doses  for  a  short  time.  M.  Dupre  has  also 
published  various  observations  representing  the  sul- 
phate of  quinine  as  a  very  powerful  remedy  fcr  neu- 
ralgia in  its  various  forms.  The  testimony  of  Dr. 
Rabey  is  also  in  favour  of  its  exhibition,  and  his  opinion 
is  backed  by  two  cases  in  which  he  tried  the  medicine 
with  success.— (See  Magendic's  Journ.  de  Physiol. 


April,  1822,  fre.)  An  example  of  violent  frontal  neu 
ralgia  yielded  to  pills,  containing  in  each  one-all  li 
of  a  gr.  of  arsenious  acid  made  up  with  snap.  This 
case  was  the  consequence  of  an  injury  ofth<  oa  Croatia. 
— (Journ.  CompUm.  du  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mdd.  Ab. 
48.)  From  some  facts  published  by  Dr.  Marcet,  the 
extract  of  stramonium  in  doses  of  one-eighth  and  one 
half  a  grain  thrice  a  day,  seeais  to  be  sometimes  capa- 
ble of  alleviating  the  distressing  agony  of  the  present 
disorder. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.7, p.  75,  fo. .- 
also  Kirby's  Cases,  Svo.  Lond.  1819.) 

In  1820,  Mr.  B.  Hutchinson  published  some  cases 
tending  to  prove  that  thesubcarbonateof  iron,  in  doses 
of  3ij.  or  3  j.  two  or  three  times  a  day,  is  often  an 
excellent  remedy  for  tic  douloureux.  In  fact,  if  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  be  excepted,  this  medicine  at  pre- 
sent possesses  more  reputation  than  any  other  for  its 
virtues  in  this  complaint.  It  is  also  highly  commended 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures.  Yet,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons,  a  shrewd  critic  views  all  this  praise  with 
distrust;  in  all  the  cases,  he  says,  the  iron  was  taken 
in  doses  of  3  j.  three  times  a  day,  for  months.  Two 
months,  indeed,  often  elapsed  before  the  pain,  &c.  were 
more  than  slightly  relieved.  This,  he  observes,  is  in 
itself  almost  a  proof  of  the  medicine  being  very  inert; 
hut  when  we  find  that  Mr.  Iluchinson  conjoins  other 
treatment ;  that  he  takes  off  inflammatory  action  ;  that 
he  attends  to  the  abdominal  functions  and  to  the  diet, 
and  forbids  mercurials,  purgatives,  and  all  medicines 
likely  to  debilitate  the  nervous  system ;  we  may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  the  srile  efficacy  of  the  iron  in  curing 
these  cases.  Sure  we  are,  that  the  majority  of  cases 
would  yield  in  less  time  to  the  plans  recommended  by 
Mr.  Abernethy  for  restoring  the  health,  joined  with 
local  treatment,  calculated  to  relieve  the  inflammation 
which  in  most  cases,  he  says,  probably  affects  the 
nerves  themselves.— (See  Med.  Intelligencer  for  1822, 
p.  472.)  The  latter  conjecture,  however,  is  rather  re- 
pugnant to  what  is  now  commonly  believed. 

The  strongest  fact  in  proof  of  the  real  efficacy  of  the 
subcarbonate  of  iron,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Crawford: 
a  severe  case  was  benefited  soon  after  its  exhibition  ; 
but  by  mistake,  the  carbonate  of  potass  was  then  given 
for  a  few  days,  during  which  time  the  spasms  returned 
with  their  usual  violence  and  frequency :  but  when 
the  iron  was  given  again,  the  good  effects  formerly  ex- 
perienced from  it  returned.— (See  Med.  and  Phys. 
Journ.  for  Feb.  1823.) 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  trunk  of  the  affected 
nerve,  and  even  of  dissecting  out  a  portion  of  it,  so  as 
to  prevent  all  chance  of  a  relapse  from  the  reunion  of 
the  ends  of  the  nerve,  is  a  plan  which  has  sometimes 
been  practised  with  permanent  benefit.  Thus,  any 
one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
may  be  divided  at  the  point  where  it  comes  out  upon 
the  face.  But  before  having  recourse  to  this  means, 
the  surgeon  should  be  sure  that  the  particular  nerve 
which  he  is  about  to  expose  and  divide  is  really  the 
principal  seat  of  the  disease  ;  for  when  all  the  nerves 
of  the  face  generally  are  affected,  or  wli.ii  the  branches 
of  the  portio  dura  are  especially  concerned,  there  is 
little  hope  of  success.  In  fact,  'it  must  he  confessed, 
that  the  operation  has  had  many  failures  and  relapses, 
either  from  the  cases  not  having  been  duly  discrimi- 
nated, or  from  the  neglect  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
exposed  nerve.  Bichwrand,  Delpech,  and  most  of  the 
leading  surgeons  in  France,  express  their  preference  to 
the  application  of  the  moxa  or  cautery,  which,  they 
say,  proves  more  frequently  successful  than  the  knife. 
This  should  be  done  directly  over  the  apertures  from 
which  the  nerves  emerge  on  the  forehead,  cheek,  or 
chin  ;  and  Eicherand  asserts,  that  by  such  treatment, 
the  pains  may  always  be  cured,  or  at  all  events  ren- 
dered supportable.— {JYosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  218,  edit. 
4.)  Delpech  also  affirms  that  the  section  of  the  nerve 
very  often  fails,  and  that  issues  and  the  repeated  use 
of  the  cautery  have  been  attended  with  the  greatest 
success.— (See  Precis  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  3,p.213.)  The 
disfigurement  of  the  countenance  by  burning  applica- 
tions must,  however,  he  very  objectionable  ;  and  as  I 
think  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  superiority  of 
this  method  over  the  use  of  the  knife,  I  consider  what 
Richerand  and  Delpech  have  stated  only  as  another 
instance  of  the  extreme  partiality  of  the  French  sur 
geons  to  the  moxa  and  cauterization.  Delpech  con 
fosses,  however,  that  when  the  pains  seem  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  ganglion  or  thickening  of  a  part 
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of  a  nerve,  the  excision  of  such  part  is  indispen- 
sable. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  would 
hav  been  more  proper  than  amputation,  in  Mr.  Den- 
mark'! (Me,  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The 
theories  of  Dr.  Parry,  senior,  who  was  generally  in- 
to refer  the  effects  ol  disease  to  Increased  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  parts  affected,  led  him  to 
believe  thai  the  operation  of  cutting  the  nerve,  as 
performed  by  Dr.  Haighlon  and  others,  did  good  railier 
by  the  division  of  the  artificial  branch  supplying  the 
affected  ramification  of  the  trigeminus  nerve,  than  hy 

the  division  'd  thai  ramification  itself. — {Parry,  Ele- 
ment! of  Pathology,  ($•<:.) 

There  have  been  many  examples  of  tic  douloureux, 
which,  aii' i  res)  ting  all  attempts  to  cure  them,  have 
in-,  ii  left  to  themselves,  and  after  a  long  time,  sponta- 
neously subsided  [Delvech,  Traite  des  Maladies 
■  j  Tins  author  has  seen  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  chief  branches  of  the  pottio  duia, 
in  front  of  the  parotid  gland  undertaken,  and  even  a 
portion  of  the  soft  parts  cut  away;  hut  without  any 
favourable  consequences. — (P.  218.) 

Win  ii  the  intia  military  nerve  is  to  be  divided,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  recommends  it  to  be  done  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  below  tin-  orbit.  The  supra  orbitary  nerve  should 
in  mi  through  just  where  it  passes  out  of  the  supra- 
orbital foramen.  An  instance  in  which  tins  measure 
produced  an  Immediate  alteration  in  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  may  In  read  In  the  8th  No.  of  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Foreign  Med.  ;  hut  the  cure  was  not  complete 
till  the  integuments  bad  been  divided  from  the  root  of 
the  DOM  to  the  temple.  The  method  of  dividing  the 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  advised  by  the  same  surgi  on, 
is  to  cut  (low  n  in  the  lot  amen  inentaleoil  the  inside  of  the 
lip  directly  under  the  bicuspid  tooth.  By  the  division 
of  this  nerve,  M.  Ilouillaid  effectually  cured  one  very 
severe  case. — (See  Load.  Med.  Repository,  Mo.  79.) 

[Dr.  iMoti  has  adopted  the  practice  of  dividing  the 
nerve  in  almost  every  case  or  neuralgia,  where  it  is 
practicable.  He  lias  repeated  this  operation  on  the  in- 
tra obilary,  mental,  and  other  nerves 80 frequently  end 
«  uh  so  great  success,  that  he  confidently  recommends 
it  to  his  pupils  and  patients.  He  sometimes  insulates 
a  portion  of  the  nerve  by  repeated  incisions  through  it 
Bt  small  distances  from  each  other,  preferring  this  to 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  as  recommended 
and  practised  by  others. 

My  on  ii  expei  a  in  '■  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  those 
in  »  huh  the  division  of  the  nerve,  hy  the  knife, 
tin  insulation  or  removal  of  portions  of  it,  all  fail  of 
success,  that  we  have  a  remedy  in  the  potass,  pur.  vel 
lapis  inferalis,  w  hich  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail.  I  have 
several  times  cured  the  disease  In  Its  worst  form  in  the 
pes  anserinus,  and  in  the  intra  military  nerve,  by  ap- 
plying this  vegetable  caustic  until  it  acted  upon  the 
rune.  Stramonium  and  the  tincture  of  iodine  have 
justly  obtained  reputation  as  internal  remedies  in  this 
disease. 

Professor  Hosack  has  published  among  his  medical 

essays  si valuable  observations  on  tic  douloureux, 

in  which  he  contends  that  neuralgia  is  not  a  local  affec- 
tion or  disease  of  a  particular  nerve,  and  to  be  removed 
by  the  division  of  such  nerve ;  but  a  disease  dependent 
upon  the  w  hole  system,  and  only  to  be  counteracted  by 
remedies  addressed  to  the  peculiar  state  or  condition  of 
the  constitution. — Rssss.] 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  nerves  of  the  extremi- 
ties are  subject  to  affections  very  analogous  to  tie  dou- 
loureux. The  following  instance,  related  by  Mr.  Aber- 
lietiiy,  will  be  found  interesting: — 

\  lady  became  gradually  affer  ted  with  a  painful  state 
of  the  integuments  under,  and  adjoining  to,  the  inner 
edge  of  the  nail  of  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand.  No 
Injury  to  the  part  was  remembered,  which  could  have 
brought  on  this  disease.  The  pain  occurred  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  was  extremely  severe  during  the  lime 
ol  in  continuance,  which  was  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
It  penally  abated.  Accidental  slight  injuries  always 
produced  great  pain,  and  frequently  brought  on  the  pa- 
roxysms, Which,  however,  occasionally  occurred  spon- 
taneously, or  without  any  evident  exciting  cause.  In 
all  these  particulars,  the  disease  correctly  resembled  tic 
douloureux  As  the  pain  iu<  leased,  the  disorder  seemed 
to  extend  up  the  nerves  of  lire  arm.  After  the  patient 
had  endured  this  painful  affliction  for  seven  years,  she 
submit  led  to  have  the  skin,  which  was  rheorieinal  seat  of 
tire  disorder,  burnt  with  caustic.    This  application  gave 


her  intense  pain,  and,  on  the  healing  of  the  wound,  she 
found  her  sufferings  rather  augmented  than  diminished 
by  the  experiment.  After  four  years  more  of  suffering, 
she  consulted  Mr.  Ahernethy,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  such  as  to  render  an  operation  indis- 
pensably necessary.  The  pain  of  the  part  was  intole- 
rable, and  it  extended  all  up  the  nerves  of  the  arm  ;  and 
this  general  pain  was  so  constant  during  the  night  as  to 
deprive  the  paiient  of  rest.  The  muscles  of  the  back 
of  the  neck  were  occasionally  affected  with  spasms. 
The  integuments  of  the  affected  arm  were  much  hotter 
than  those  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  sometimes  the  tem- 
perature was  so  increased  as  to  cause  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  did  not  hesitate  to  divide  the  nerve  of  the  finger 
from  which  all  this  disorder  seemed  to  originate.  He 
laid  it  bare  by  a  longitudinal  incision  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  from  the  second  joint  of 
the  finger,  and  divided  it  oppo.-ile  to  that  joint,  by  a 
curved  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  which  was  conveyed 
under  it.  He  then  took  hold  of  the  nerve  with  a  pair 
ol  'forceps,  and  reflecting  it  downwards,  removed  a  por- 
tion it,  half  an  inch  in  length,  so  that  the  possibility  of  a 
quick  re-union  might  be  prevented.  The  wound  was 
brought  together  with  sticking  plaster,  and  it  united 
by  adhesion  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  oppo 
site  to  the  upper  end  of  the  nerves,  became  slightly  in- 
flammed  and  was  very  painful.  However,  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  the  appearance  of  inflammation 
gradually  went  off.  After  the  operation,  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy  pinched  the  originally  affected  integuments  sharply 
With  his  nails,  without  causing  any  sensation  ;  but  if, 
in  so  doing,  he  moved  the  finger,  then  pain  was  felt. 

The  result  was,  that  nine  months  after  the  operation, 
the  general  pains  in  the  nerves  had  become  very  trivial  • 
but  the  sensation  in  the  integuments  at  the  end  of 
the  linger  had  gradually  increased,  and  the  skin  had 
now  its  natural  sensibility,  so  as  accurately  lo  distin- 
guish the  tangible  properties  of  any  body  applied  to  it. 
If,  also,  the  originally  affected  part  was  slightly  com- 
pressed, painful  sensations,  resembling  those  which  for- 
merly occurred,  took  place. — {Abernelhy's  Surgical 
Works,  vol.  2,  p.  203.)  In  a  case  resembling  the  for 
inei,  but  the  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  finger,  Mr. 
Lawrence  also  cut  down  to  the  nerve  and  removed  a 
portion  of  it  with  permanent  success.  In  a  case  of  se- 
vere pain  in  the  thumb,  extending  up  the  arm  to  the 
neck,  and  causing  a  distortion  of  the  neck,  fits,  &c,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  cut  down  upon  the  radial  nerve,  by  the  side 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  longus,  and  cut  out  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  of  it.  The  result  was  a  com- 
plete cure.— (Lancet,  vol.  3,  p.  113.)  Fothergitl's  Pa- 
per in  vol.  5,  of  the  Medical  Obs.  and  Inq.  Dr.  Haigh- 
ton'a  Obs.  i7i  the  Med.  hecords  and  Researches.  Dar- 
inn's  Zoonomia.  Aberncthy's  Surg.  Works,  vol.  2,  p. 
203,  be.  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  2,  p.  216,  <$-c.  edit. 
4.  Delpech,  Precis  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  206,  &-c. 
Dr.  S.  FothergiWs  Systematic  Account  of  Tic  Dou 
loureux,  1804.  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  48  j  vol.  7, 
p.  575,  <S-c.  Kirhy's  Cases,  8vo.  Land.  1819.  B.  Hutch- 
inson, cases  of  tic  Douloureux,  8vo.  1820.  Also  2d 
edit.  1822.  Richmond,  in  Lond.  Med.  Phys.  Journ. 
Sept.  1821:  a  case  in  favour  of  subcarbonate  of  iron. 
Wadcll,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  32  :  case  to  the  same 
purport.  Lizars,  in  same  work,  No.  69.  Carter's  case 
in  Med.  Repository/,  No.  89.  /,.  D-  Yeate's  Review  of  a 
severe  case  of  Neuralgia,  be.  with  observations,  1822. 
Dr.  Stewart  Crawford,  in  Med  and  Phys.  Journ.  Feb. 
1823.  Also,.#.  T.  Thomson, in  the  same  No.;  and  ad- 
ditional cases  by  various  other  practitioners  in  the  Nos 
for  April,  June,  and  September,  1823.  A.  Wilson,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  75  :  a  case  cured  by  purgatives, 
followed  by  bark,  after  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  and  liq. 
arsenicalis  had  failed.  H.  Jeffries,  Neuralgia  of  the 
Median  Nerve,  after  a  burn  on  the  thumb,  cured  by  s«J- 
carbonate,  of  iron.  See  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  May, 
1823.  T.  Taylor,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.  No.  76:  car- 
bonate of  soda,  hemlock,  and  the  prussic  acid,  pre- 
scribed with  success. 

TINCTURA  CANTHARIDIS.  Sometimes  em- 
ployed in  gleets,  and  incontinence  of  urine,  arising 
from  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the  sphincter  vesicse 
muscle.  The  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  drops, 
twice  or  thric"  a  day  ;  but  its  effects  should  be  carefully 
watched  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  occasion  dangerous  inflamma- 
tions of  ihe  urinary  organs,  violent  stranguries,  and  re- 
tention of  urine.    It  is  occasionally  added  to  various 
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liniments,  when  the  object  is  to  stimulate  the  skin  con- 
siderably and  rouse  the  action  ol*  the  nerves  and  absorb- 
ents, as  in  certain  cases  of  ptosis,  paralysis,  &c.  Dr. 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson  lbund  it  a  useful  application 
in  the  mortification  of  the  extremities,  sometimes  hap- 
pening without  any  apparent  cause;  and  also  to  frost- 
bitten pans.— (London  Dispensatory,  p.  658,  ed.  2.) 

[The  tincture  of  cantharides  has  long  been  in  use,  even 
internally,  but  its  value  as  a  remedy  in  many  cases 
where  tonics  and  excitants  are  indicated,  has  but  re- 
cently become  well  established,  and  lor  its  free  admi- 
nistration for  these  purposes  we  are  more  especially  in- 
debted to  Roberton  of  Edinburgh.  In  cases  of  long 
protracted  seminal  weakness,  in  gleet,  in  leucorrhcea, 
and  in  various  affections  of  the  bladder,  its  value  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Roberton  has  given  us  his 
experience  that  it  may  be  deemed  almost  a  specific  in 
leucorrhcea,  but  the  results  of  the  practice  of  our  Ame- 
rican physicians  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  this  in- 
trepid'prei^criber  in  this  disease.  And  when  we  consi- 
der the  various  causes  upon  which  leucorrhcea  may  de- 
pend, we  are  not  to  wonder  al  its  failure  in  so  embar- 
rassing a  malady.  That  this  disorder  does,  however,  fre- 
quently yield  to  this  prescription,  we  have  many  cases 
to  prove.  Jt  is,  however,  especially  in  protracted  gleets, 
in  seminal  weakness,  and  in  impotency,  that  the  reme- 
dy is  found  most  available,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  given  without  inducing  those  direful  effects 
which  some  have  attributed  to  it  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
The  usual  dose  to  begin  with  is  about  twenty  or  thirty 
drops  three  times  a  day  ;  this  quantity  may  be  gradually 
incieased,  alter  a  lew  days,  to  a  diachiu  three  times  a 
day,  and  often  to  the  extent  of  two  drachms,  as  often 
repeated.  It  has  been  administered  to  a  much  larger 
amount,  and  with  perfect  safety,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Francis,  of  New-York,  by  whom  this  practice  to 
a  great  exlent  has  been  adopted.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  ihe  lylta  are 
best  secured  by  persisting  for  a  considerable  while  in 
the  use  of  the  remedy  in  moderate  doses,  rather  than 
by  excessively  large  ones.  "In  no  instance,"  says  Dr. 
F.,  "have  I  found  those  evils  to  ensue  from  its  use  which 
some  have  affirmed  to  be  a  consequence  of  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  administered  it  more  fieely,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  any  presciiber  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted.  In  seminal  weakness,  and  in  impotency, 
it  cannot  be  too  highly  prized.  In  some  cases  entire 
restoration  iias  been  effected  by  the  cantharides,  in  con 
junction  with  other  tonics,  adapted  to  existing  circum- 
stances, within  the  course  of  two  or  three  months;  in 
other  instances,  the  remedy  has  been  administered  for 
some  two  years  and  upwards,  yet  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults."— Reese.] 

TINCTURA  FERRI  MURIATIS  has  sometimes 
been  exhibited  in  gleets;  but  a  more  important  use  was 
assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Cline,  who  ordered  it  in  dysuria 
from  stricture,  in  the  dose  often  drops  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  until  nausea  is  excited.  Where  chaly- 
beates  are  indicated,  this  preparation  is  one  much  ap- 
proved. 

"  Mr.  Jnstamond's  liquid  for  external  use  in  cancers, 
and  which  the  original  inventor  called  his  panacea 
anticancrosa,  partook  considerably  of  the  nature  of  this 
tincture,  which,  indeed,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spi- 
rit of  wine,  was  sometimes  substituted  for  it. 

"  Lastly,  it  is  remarkably  efficacious  in  destroying  ve- 
nereal or  other  warts,  either  used  alone  or  diluted  with 
a  small  proportion  of  water." — (Pharm.  C/ur.) 

Tinctura  Iodinje.  Take  of  alcohol,  7  dr.  52  gr. 
troy;  iodine,  gr.  39  1-3  troy,  dose,  10  drops  three 
times  a  day  in  a  little  sweetened  w  aler :  used  in  bron- 
chocele  and  cases  of  scrofula. — (See  also  Iodink,  and 
Magendie's  Formulary,  2ii  edit,  translated,  p.  35.  The 
dose  should  be  gradually  increased,  if  necessary,  to  25 
or  30  minims  thrice  a  day. 

TINCTURA  THEBAICA.    See  Vinum  Opii. 

TINEA  CAPITIS!    See  Porrigo. 

TOBACCO  is  used  for  promoting  the  reduction  of 
strangulated  hernia,  either  in  the  form  of  a  fluid  clys- 
ter, or  of  smoke,  which  latter  is  introduced  up  the  rec- 
tum by  means  of  an  apparatus.  Excepting  the  opeia- 
tion,  the  power  of  tobacco,  particularly  when  assisted 
by  the  topical  application  of  cold  to  the  tumour,  is  most 
to  he  depended  upon  for  the  bringing  about  the  return 
of  the  protruded  viscera.— (See  Hernia  and  Enema.) 
Tobacco  clysters  have  also  been  tried  with  advantage 
in  traumatic  tetanus  (O'Beirne,  in  Dublin  Hospital 
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Reports  ;)  and  Mr.  Earle  found  tobacca  clysters  very 
efficacious  in  certain  cases  of  retention  of  urine.— (See 
Tetanus,  and  Urine,  Retention  of.)  Consult  T.  Fow- 
ler, Medical  Reports  of  the  Effects  of  Tobacco,  8ro. 
Eond.  1785.  Jl.  P-  II  ilson,  an  Experimental  Essay 
on  the  Manner  in  Which  Opium  and  Tobacco  act  on  the 
living  animal  Body,  Bvo.  Edmb.  1795.  R.  Hamilton, 
l)e  Nicotiana;  f-'inbus  in  Medicina,  &-c.  8vo.  Edmb. 
1780. 

TONGUE,  DISEASES  OF.  This  part  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  as  ulcers,  tumours,  and  such  enlarge- 
ments as  sometimes  cause  imminent  danger  of  suffo- 
cation. 

It  is  correctly  noticed  by  Mr.  Earle,  that,  when  any 
morbid  action  is  set  up  in  the  tongue,  many  things  con- 
tribute to  maintain  it.  "  The  extreme  mobility  of  that 
organ  ;  the  almost  continual  use  of  it  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  speaking;  the  contact  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
often  irregular  and  decayed  ;  are  quite  sufficient  to  in- 
terrupt any  efforts  to  restore  a  healthy  action.  It  often 
happens,  too,  that  the  part  is  so  very  tender,  that  the 
patient  cannot  bear  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  teeth 
which  soon  become  incrusted;  and,  from  this  source 
alone,  the  complaint  will  be  greatly  aggravated,  and 
the  discharge  rendered  fetid  and  irritating." — (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  283.)  The  matter  with  which 
the  teeth  become  incrusted  in  tliese  cases,  is  composed 
of  phosphate  of  lime  and  mucus ;  and  in  the  case  re- 
corded by  Paletla,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  the 
quantity  of  it  was  very  considerable. 

Carious  teeth,  with  points  and  inequalities,  producing 
continual  irritation,  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  ul- 
cerations of  the  tongue.  The  sores  thus  arising  often 
resist  every  kind  of  remedy,  and  ignorance  of  the  cause 
sometimes  leads  the  practitioner  to  consider  them  as  ir- 
remediable; whereas,  a  cure  may  easily  be  effected  by 
extracting  the  carious  tooth,  or  simply  filing  off  its 
thai  p  irregularities,  as  was  anciently  directed  by  Celsus. 

The  glandular  papillae,  situated  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  have  a  narrow  base,  and  a  broad  termination 
or  head,  like  a  mushroom.  They  are  capable  of  be- 
coming considerably  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  preterna- 
tural tumours,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  cancerous 
excrescences. 

A  young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  on  the  mid- 
dle of  his  tongue  a  circumscribed  tumour  about  as 
large  as  a  middle-sized  nutmeg.  Louis,  who  was  con- 
sulted, perceived  that  the  swelling  was  only  of  a  fun- 
gous nature,  and  he  tied  its  base  with  a  ligature,  with 
the  noose  of  which  he  contracted  the  diameter  of  the 
pedicle,  while  with  the  ends  he  kept  down  the  tongue. 
Then,  with  one  stroke  of  a  pair  of  curved  scissors  he 
cut  off  the  tubercle.  Caustic  was  afterwaid  applied 
to  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  the  patient  was  perfectly 
weil  in  five  or  six  days. — (Sur  les  Maladies  de  la 
Eangue,  in  Me'm.  de  VJlcad.  de  Chir.  t.  5.)  Similar 
tubercles  are  mentioned  by  Moigagni. 

A  peculiar  disease  of  the  tongue  was  met  with  in  a 
boy  by  Mr.  Earle.  Clusters  of  very  minute  seniitrans- 
parent  vesicles  pervaded  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
tongue,  occupying  nearly  one-half,  and  projecting  con- 
siderably both  above  and  below  lhat  organ.  The 
slightest  injury  caused  them  to  bleed  profusely,  and,  in 
some  places,  the  clusters  were  separated  by  deep  clefts, 
which  discharged  a  fetid,  irritating  sanies.  This  disease, 
which  had  resisted  various  plans  of  treatment,  both 
local  and  constitutional,  gradually  yielded  to  perfect 
quiet,  cleanliness,  large  doses  of  hyosrynmus,  which 
were  increased  to  3j.  of  the  extract  daily."— (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  12,  p.  285.) 

The  same  medicine,  he  says,  he  has  employed  with 
most  unequivocal  good  effect  in  many  cases  of  ragged, 
irritable  ulcers  of  the  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  occasionally  affected  with  a  true  can- 
cerous disease :  one  of  the  most  afflicting  cases  indeed 
which  can  possibly  happen,  as  maybe  conceived,  when 
it  is  known  that,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  patient  can  hardly  lake  his  food,  which  must  be 
conveyed  over  the  tongue  by  some  means  or  another, 
before  it  can  be  swallowed,  while  he  is  obliged  to  write 
whatever  he  wishes  to  say.—  (See  Home's  Proct.  Ob*, 
on  Cancer,  p.  ] 12.)  Cancer  of  th<"  tongue  seems  to  dif- 
fer from  other  carcinomatous  affections  in  frequcn'ly 
occurring  in  youngish  subjects.  In  the  course  of  the 
disease,  the  glands  behind  the  jaw  and  in  the  neck  are 
sometimes  affected.  Louis  saw  a  ladv,  who  had  an 
ulcerated  cancerous  tubercle  on  the  left  edge  of  the 
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tnngv*.  Th'1  I  ittle  swell  inrr  was  circumscribed  ;  Its  size 
did  not  exc<«d  Lhat  of  a  filbert ;  the  pains  were  lanci- 
nating; the  sore  had  penetrated  deeply ;  and  its  tuber- 
culoma •■iI^'.h  wen.'  affected  with  a  scirrhous  hardness. 
Extirpation  of  the  disease  teemed  to  present  the  only 
chance  of  cure  :  but  the  patient  refined  to  accede  to 
any  thing  but  palliative  plans,  and  she  died  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
is  that  lately  published  by  Mr.  Travers.  The  disease, 
he  says,  "  is  not  u  smooth  and  firm  rounded  tubercle, 
sue  h  as  is  often  met  with  in  this  organ,  hut  an  irregu- 
lar rugged  knob  in  its  first  stage,  generally  situated  in 
the  ante  nor  third,  and  midway  between  the  raphe  and 
one  edge.  It  sometime*,  but  seldom,  extends  across 
tht  middle  hue,  although  it  often  extends  alongside  of 
it.  The  haidness  is  unyielding,  inelastic,  and  the  mu- 
■Urface  puckered  and  rigid.  It  also  gives  to  the 
Bngei  and  thumb  of  the  surgeon  the  sensation  of  so- 
lidity, or  of  its  penetrating  the  entire  muscular  sub- 
stance, being  perceived  equally  on  either  surface. 
Sharp  shoots  of  pain  are  felt  through  the  side  of  the 
aflected  organ,  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  ear. 
Tin:  disease  tends  to  run  backwards  towards  the  base 
or  posterior  edge.  It  sometimes  acquires  great  bulk 
before  ulceration  takes  place,  so  as  to  project  the 
longue  from  the  mouth.  In  this  state  a  female  patient 
ol  mine  was  seen  some  time  ago  in  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, in  whom  the  permanent  projection  of  the  dis- 
eased organ,  beyond  the  widely-distended  lips,  was  from 
three  to  four  inches.  Life  was  sustained  for  a  time 
by  nutritive  injections.  The  ulceration  often  extends 
from  the  edge  of  the  tongue  to  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  cuius,  when  the  elevated  and  distended 
membrane  at  length  gives  way,  and  ulceration  is  rapid. 
The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  very  uneven,  clean  and 
bright  granulations  appearing  in  parts,  and  in  others 
deep  and  doughy  hollows.  The  darting  pain  is  very 
acute,  but  only  occasional.  There  is  a  dull  aching  always 
pn  sent,  and  as  constant  a  spitting  as  in  deep  saliva- 
tion. The  irritation  is  such  as  soon  impairs  the  powers 
of  life,  it  happens  to  strong  and  hitherto  healthy  per- 
sons, for  the  most  part  males  from  the  age  of  forty 
onwards.  There  is  generally  an  evening  paroxysm  of 
pain;  and  the  nights  are  much  disturbed  by  the  secre- 
tion accumulating  in  the  throat,  and  exciting  cough. 
Often  the  patient  is  roused  by  a  painful  compression 
of  the  tongue  falling  between  the  jaws.  The  leaden 
hoe  of  the  countenance,  the  loss  of  flesh,  and  diffi- 
culty of  taking  food,  although  symptoms  of  the  ad- 
vanced atage  of  the  disease,  are  observed  long  before 
the  appetite  or  muscular  powers  fail  in  proportion. 
Frequent  ninisture  with  mild  fluids,  as  tepid  milk  and 
water,  or  confectioners'  whey,  is  grateful  to  the  patient. 
Towards  the:  tat  a  I  termination  of  the  disease,  occa- 
sional profuse  hemorrhages  take  place  at  shortening 
intervals,  and  alarm  and  weaken  the  patient,  who  ul- 
timately dies  tabid  and  exhausted,  generally  with 
symptoms  of  more  extensive  disease  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  other  parts." — (Travers,  in  Med.  Ckir. 
Trans,  vol.  15,  p. 245.) 

Foreslus  makes  mention  of  four  women  who  were 
attacked  with  cancer  of  their  tongues,  and  died  from 
the  ravages  of  the  disease  and  hemorrhage.  In  the 
writings  of  Hildanus,  there  is  a  description  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  a  cancerous  tubercle  on  a  young 
man's  tongue,  whose  breath  was  intolerably  fetid,  and 
who  died  In  the  most  excruciating  pain.  The  same 
author  Informs  us  of  another  case,  exhibiting  the  good 
effects  of  sedative  remedies  in  palliating  a  cancerous 
Mica  of  the  tongue,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct 

It  is  much  easier  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  tongue, 
through  all  its  diameter,  than  to  remove  a  cancerous 
Ulceration  situated  at  one  of  its  edges. 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  part.  For  this  purpose,  Louis  recommended 
the  employment  of  forceps,  with  blades  terminating 
in  hook-like  extremities.  With  this  instrument,  the 
part  of  the  tongue  about  to  be  amputated  can  be  kept 
from  slipping  away. 

When  any  part  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  amputated, 
authors  very  properly  recommend  the  chief  vessels  to 
be  tied  if  possible :  but  when  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, they  advise  the  employment  of  astringent 
gurgles,  such  as  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  distilled 
vinegar,  or  diluted  sulphuric  acid.     When  these  me- 
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thods  fail,  the  continental  surgeons  recommend  the 
actual  cautery  as  the  only  [resource.  When  only  a 
piece  of  the  tongue  is  cut  out,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
V,  tin  best  mode  of  stopping  the  bleeding  is  to  bring 
the  sides  of  the  incision  together  with  a  suture;  by 
which  means,  the  deformity  will  also  be  lessened,  and 
the  union  expedited,  as  is  exemplified  in  a  case  re 
corded  by  Langenbeck.— (JVcue  '  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  489.) 
Rather  lhan  suffer  a  patient  to  die  of  hemorrhage,  if 
the  cautery  and  other  means  fail,  the  lingual  artery 
should  be  taken  up  where  it  passes  over  the  cornu  of 
the  os  hyoides.  Diseased  portions  of  the  tongue  admit 
of  removal  with  the  ligature.— (La  Motte,  Chirurgie, 
obs.  208;  Oodart,  in  Journ.  de  Med.  t.  13,  p.  66;  Sir 
E.  Home,  Pract.  Obs.  on  Cancer,  p.  207 ;  Inglis,  in 
Edtn.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  1803,  JVo.  1,  p.  34.) 
Sir  E.  Home  generally  passed  a  double  ligature  through 
the  centre  of  the  tongue  behind  the  diseased  portion, 
and  then  tied  the  threads  tightly  over  each  half  of  the 
organ,  so  as  to  make  all  the  part  in  front  of  the  con- 
striction slough  away. 

Mr.  Travers  is  of  opinion,  that  cancer  of  the  tongue 
only  admits  of  palliative  treatment.  He  has  seen  but 
one  case  in  which  the  ligature  or  knife  had  been  em- 
ployed, and  in  which  he  did  not  witness  or  hear  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease  before  a  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed.  Excision  he  sets  down  as  hardly  safe,  when 
practicable  through  the  sound  parts.  The  actual  cau- 
tery and  the  lunar  caustic,  he  says,  decidedly  aggra- 
vate the  malady.  All  stimulant  applications,  myrrh, 
alum,  zinc,  copper,  and  even  borax,  he  has  found  to 
increase  the  pain  and  mischief.  The  carbonate  of 
iron,  and  alkaline  carbonates,  according  to  his  expe- 
rience, are  useless.  A  wash  made  of  two  oz.  of  lime- 
water,  and  half  a  drachm  of  calomel,  suspended  in  it 
by  means  of  mucilage,  he  deems  the  best  application. 
Opium,  locally  applied,  he  says,  rarely  has  an  ano- 
dyne effect ;  and  he  represents  the  disease  as  not  being 
permanently  influenced  either  by  mercury,  steel,  arse- 
nic, iodine,  prussic  acid,  bark,  or  any  other  medicine. 
— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  35,  p.  247.) 

However,  very  malignant  ulcers  on  the  tongue  hare 
sometimes  been  cured  without  the  removal  of  the 
part.  Sores  of  this  description  are  reported  to  have 
yielded  to  the  repeated  application  of  leeches  under 
the  tongue,  after  a  vast  number  of  other  remedies  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  In  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique, 
art.  l.anzne,  there  is  an  account  of  a  very  alarming 
affection  of  the  tongue  (reputed  to  be  cancerous, 
though  ibis  may  be  doubted),  which  got  completely 
well  under  a  very  simple  plan  of  treatment.  A  woman, 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases 
and  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  complained,  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  of  little  swellings,  accompanied  with 
heat  and  pain,  which  made  their  appearance  on  the 
edge  and  towards  the  apex  of  the  tongue.  At  length, 
the  part  affected  began  to  swell,  grow  hard,  and  cause 
lancinating  pains.  Its  surface  became  irregular  and 
rough;  and  all  the  side  of  the  tongue  was  considerably 
swelled.  The  patient  could  not  put  her  tongue  out  of 
her  mouth,  nor  swallow  any  thing  except  liquids;  and 
her  breath  was  intolerably  fetid.  Various  sedative 
remedies  had  been  employed  without  success.  Cicuta 
had  been  used  as  a  topical  application  ;  it  had  been 
exhibited  internally  in  large  doses;  the  patient  had 
taken,  for  a  long  while,  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury ; 
but  nothing  proved  of  any  avail.  At  length,  the  pa 
lient  was  so  tired  of  trying  the  effect  of  medicines  and 
applications,  that  she  gave  them  up  entiiely  ;  and  con- 
tented herself  with  trying  the  experiment  of  keeping 
some  honey  continually  in  her  mouth.  As  this  method 
seemed  to  give  her  some  ease,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  persist  in  it,  and  in  this  way  the  pains  were  gra- 
dually appeased;  the  swelling  was  diminished,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  she  was  quite  well, 
except  that  an  indurated  cicatrix  remained  on  the  part 
affected,  and  considerably  obstructed  the  extension  of 
the  tongue  on  that  side. 

On  this  case,  however,  it  might  be  remarked,  that 
the  retardation  of  the  cure  seems  also  ascribable  to  the 
injury  of  the  health  produced  by  the  hemlock,  mercury, 
&c.  ;  and  that  the  amendment,  following  their  discon- 
tinuance, might  rather  have  arisen  from  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  the  patient's  health  than  from 
any  effect  of  the  honey. 

Some  inveterate  diseases  of  the  tongue  may  be 
cured  by  hemlock.     In  the  work  last  cited  is  mentioned 
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nn  instance  of  a  very  unhealthv-looking  ulcer  near 
the  apex  of  the  tongue,  attended  with  a  considerable 
thickening  of  the  part,  and  of  some  duration,  which 
was  cured  by  giving  large  doses  of  cicuta.  But  of  all 
the  medicines  which  have  the  greatest  reputation  for 
their  beneficial  effects  upon  malignant  ulcers  of  the  lip 
and  tongue,  none  perhaps  is  deserving  of  so  much 
confidence  as  arsenic— (See  C.  Lane's  case  of  ill-con- 
ditioned Ulcer  of  the  Tongue,  successfully  treated  by 
Arsenic;  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  201.)  Mr. 
Earle's  report  of  the  favourable  effects  of  hyoscy  am  us, 
I  have  already  noticed:  he  speaks  also  in  praise  of  the 
pulp  of  carrots  retained  on  the  ulcer,  and  frequently 
changed.— ( Op.  cit.  vol.  12,  p.  286.) 

However,  notwithstanding  many  facts  of  this  kind 
on  record,  medicines  should  not  be  tried  too  long,  that 
is  to  say,  so  as  to  let  the  disease  attain  a  condition  in 
which  it  will  no  longer  admit  of  being  cut  away. 
When  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  knife  should  be 
employed  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  whole  of  the  tongue  sometimes  inflames,  and 
becomes  considerably  enlarged,  either  spontaneously 
and  without  any  apparent  cause,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  other  disease ;  or  else  from  some  particular  irri- 
tation, such  as  that  of  mercury  or  some  poisonous 
substance.  Siege!,  who  was  at  Paris  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century,  saw  a  patient  in  a  salivation, 
whose  tongue  became  so  enormously  enlarged  that  the 
mouth  could  not  contain  it.  Pimprenelle,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  that  time,  was  sent  for,  and,  finding  that  all 
trials  to  relieve  the  affection  were  in  vain,  amputated 
one-half  of  the  tongue  with  the  view  of  preventing 
its  mortification.  After  the  wound  had  healed,  it  is 
said  the  patient  could  articulate  very  well.  Louis, 
from  whom  this  fact  is  quoted,  justly  remarks,  that  the 
measure  resorted  toby  Pimprenelle  was  an  exceedingly 
violent  one;  for  he  has  often  seen  urgent  symptoms 
occasioned,  during  a  salivation,  by  a  rapid  and  enor- 
mous swelling  of  the  tongue,  very  quickly  yield  to 
bleedings,  purgative  clysters,  change  of  air,  and  leaving 
off  mercury.  Two  or  three  facts  confirming  this 
statement  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice. 

Trincavellius  mentions  two  women  who  had  con- 
siderable enlargements  of  their  tongues.  One  of  these 
patients,  who  was  young,  had  been  rubbed  with  mer- 
curial ointment  on  her  head;  and  in  the  other,  who 
was  about  fifty  years  old,  the  complaint  arose  from  the 
small-pox.  The  excessive  swelling  of  the  tongue,  in 
both  these  instances,  terminated  in  resolution.  An- 
other case  of  ulceration,  enlargement,  and  protrusion 
of  the  tongue  is  recorded  by  Paletta,  who  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  the  part  into  the  mouth, 
keeping  the  jaw  closed  with  a  bandage,  and  the  fre- 
quent, use  of  vinegar  and  alum  gargles.  The  result  is 
not  stated. — (See  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  No.  19, 
p.  457.) 

When  the  urgency  is  such,  that  an  immediate  dimi- 
nution of  the  swelling  becomes  necessary  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  symptoms,  the  plan  of  making  one  or  two 
deep  incisions  along  the  tongue  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. See  the  cases  inserted  by  De  la  Maile,  in  the 
5th  vol.  4to.  of  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chirurgie,  and 
some  others,  related  by  Louis  in  the  paper  above  cited. 

A  man,  recovering  from  a  bad  fever,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  pain  in  his  tongue,  followed  by  a 
swelling  equally  large  and  rapid  in  its  formation.  In 
less  than  five  hours  the  part  became  thrice  as  large  as 
it  is  in  its  natural  state;  and  in  this  space  of  time  De 
la  Malle,  who  had  been  consulted,  bled  the  patient 
successively  in  his  arm,  neck,  and  foot.  The  man  felt 
very  acute  pain,  his  skin  was  excessively  hot,  his  face 
was  swelled,  his  pulse  was  hard  and  contracted,  and 
his  look  wild.  He  could  hardly  breathe:  the  tongue 
filled  all  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  protruded  be- 
tween the  lips.  In  this  very  urgent  case,  the  mouth 
was  kept  a  little  more  open  than  the  swelling  of  the 
tongue  actually  caused  it  to  be,  and  three  parallel  in- 
cisions were  made  along  this  organ;  one  along  its 
middle.,  and  the  other  two  between  the  one  in  the  cen- 
tre and  the  edges  of  the  part  affected.  The  cuts  ex- 
tended through  two-lhirds  of  the  preternatural  swell- 
ing, and  had  all  the  good  effect  which  could  possibly 
be  desired.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  hemorrhage, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  tormue  subsided  so  much, 
that  an  hour  after  the  operation  the  patient  was  able 
to  speak.  The  next  day,  the  incisions  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  only  superficial  scarifications,  and  the 
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tongue  was  In  its  natural  state.  In  short,  the  incisions 
healed  in  a  few  days,  with  the  use  of  a  simple  gargle. 

De  la  Malle  quotes  several  other  cases,  all  of  which 
exhibit  the  success  which  he  met  with  from  tins  prac- 
tice in  other  similar  cases.  He  quotes  also  the  testi- 
mony of  authors  antecedent  to  him,  who  have  recom- 
mended the  method  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  cites  Job  A 
Meckren,  who  adopted  this  practice  in  a  case  where 
the  tongue,  together  with  the  tonsils  and  palate,  be- 
came spontaneously  affected  with  a  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous degree  of  swelling.  This  treatment  is  found  to 
answer  by  modern  practitioners. — (See  Journ.  Uni 
vcrsel,  iS'c.  June,  1823.) 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  making  incisions  in  the  tongue  would 
have  saved  numerous  patients,  who  have  been  suffo- 
cated in  consequence  of  enormous  enlargements  of 
this  organ.  In  the  small-pox,  the  tongue  sometimes 
becomes  immensely  swelled  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that,  in  many  instances,  the  employment  of  the 
above  method  would  have  afforded  great  relief  to  pa- 
tients whom  the  disease  has  been  known  to  have  en- 
tirely bereaved  of  the  power  of  swallowing.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  after  the  loss  of  very  considerable 
portions,  or  even  what  may  be  called  the  whole  tongue, 
patients  often  recover  the  power  of  speech,  mastication, 
and  deglutition. — (Louis,  in  Mim.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir. 
t.  5  ;  also,  J.  Rowland,  A  glossostomographie,  ou  De- 
scription d'une  Bouche  sans  Langue,  laquelle  parte,  et 
fait  naturellement  toutes  scs  antres  Fonctions.  12mo. 
Sanmur,  1630.  Louis  surlcs  Maladies  de  la  Langue, 
Memoires  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  5:  also,  the  Memoir  of 
De  la  Malle  in  the  same  volume.  Encyclopedic  Mi- 
thndique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Langue.  Sir  Everard 
Home's  Tract.  Obs.  on  Cancer,  8vo.  Land.  1805.  Lan- 
genbeck,  Neue  Bibl.  b.  2,  p.  487,  8«»,  Hanover,  1820. 
C.  J  jane  and  H.  Earle,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  8 
and  12.     B.  Travcrs,  op.  cit.  vol.  15.) 

TONSILS.  The  tonsils,  like  all  other  parts  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth,  are  subject  to  different  kinds  of 
swelling  which  vary  as  much  in  their  nature  as  their 
consequences.  Some  are  rapid  in  their  progress,  and 
these  are  frequently  observed  to  affect  persons  of  what 
is  termed  a  sanguineous  temperament.  They  are  also 
prone  to  attack  young  people,  and  such  as  labour  bard, 
and  they  have  all  the  essential  characters  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Other  swellings  of  the  tonsils  are  slower  in  their 
progress,  occur  in  damp  cold  weather,  and.  in  indolent 
and  what  the  old  physicians  used  to  call  phlegmatic 
constitutions. 

Lastly,  another  kind  of  enlargement  of  the  tonsils, 
which  is  usually  contagious,  readily  falls  into  a  slough- 
ing, gangrenous  state,  sometimes  extends  to  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  too  often  proves  fatal.  Hence,  the 
various  species  of  angina  have  been  named  by  some 
writers  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  and  gangrenous.  The 
first  two  kinds  frequently  terminate  in  resolution;  but 
sometimes  the  affected  tonsils  afterward  assume  a 
scirrhous  hardness,  and  obstruct  respiration  and  deglu- 
tition,  so  ibat  ii  becomes  indispensably  necessary  either 
to  extirpate  them  with  the  ligature  or  knife. 

The  cutting  away  of  enlarged  tonsils  was  performed 
by  the  ancients  in  different  ways.  Sometimes,  with 
their  fingers,  they  tore  the  membrane  covering  the 
tonsil,  and  then  pulled  this  part  out  of  the  situation 
which  it  occupies  between  the  pillars  of  the  velum 
pendulum  palati.  In  other  instances,  in  which  they 
experienced  too  much  resistance,  thev  seized  the  dis- 
eased tonsil  with  a  kind  of  hook,  and  then  cut  it  away 
with  a  bistoury,  which  Paulus  jEgineta  informs  us, 
was  concave  on  the  side  towards  the  tongue. 

The  moderns,  who  for  a  long  while  were  timid  in 
the  employment  of  both  these  methods,  adopted  plans 
of  a  more  cruel  description.  The  actual  cautery  was 
proposed,  and  some  partial  success  which  followed  its 
use  at  once  established  its  reputation.  Caustics  were 
afterward  employed  instead  of  actual  fire;  but  the  in- 
convenience of  not  being  able  to  limit  their  action,  and 
the  hazard  of  their  falling  down  the  oesophagus,  soon 
caused  them  to  be  relinquished  by  all  rational  prac- 
titioners. Then  the  operation  of  cutting  away  the 
tonsils  was  revived  ;  and  it  was  performed,  sometime* 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  surgeons,  sometimes  with 
various  kinds  of  curved  scissors  or  knives.  Instead  of 
the  simple  tenaculum,  used  by  the  ancients,  a  sort  of 
double  one  came  into  fashion. 
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Bichal  describes  the  following  as  once  the  common 
plan  :  the  surgeon  I*  to  open  the  mouth  very  Wide,  and 
depress  the  tongue  with  any  flat  instrument,  which  is 
if,  be  held  by  an  assistant  The  operaioi  is  then  to 
take  hold  ol  the  diseased  tonsil  with  a  tenaculum ;  and 

with  a  C0I hi  scalpel,  having  the  back  half  of  its 

Wade  covered  with  ml',  he  now  removes:  as  much  of 
(In-  tonsil  as  ought  to  be  taken  away.  In  common 
1 1  deemed  sufficient  10  cut  on  a  level  with  the 
pillars  ni  the  velum  pendulum  palatl.  Any  other  por- 
tion, needing  removal,  should  next  he  taken  away. 
The  operation  being  finished,  ihe  patient  is  frequently 
to  wash  lus  mouth  with  proper  gargles. 

The  preceding  method  was  long  adopted  by  Desault. 
However,  one  objection  is  urged  against  it,  viz.  that 
when  the  end  ol  the  knife  is  conveyed  far  into  the 
mouth  it  may  do  mischief,  not  (as  has  been  alleged)  to 
the  internal  (annul  artery,  the  backward  situation  of 
which  completely  keeps  it  out  of  all  danger  of  being 
wounded,  but  to  the  membranous  covering  of  the 
palate  in  a  place  not  corresponding  to  the  tonsils.  De- 
sault though)  tins  objection  was  the  more  forcible,  as 
when  the  hook  is  Introduced  Into  the  tonsil,  the  danger 
of  the  above  mischief  is  considerably  Increased  by  a 
general  spasm,  which  seems  to  affect  every  part  of  the 
mouth.    Hence,  this  eminent  surgeon  used  to  employ, 

for  the  removal  of  diseased  tonsils,  an  instrument 
which  wag  first  invented  for  dividing  cysts  of  the 
bladder.  It  consisted  of  a  sharp-edged  blade,  which 
u  as  mi  hided  in  a  silver  sheath.  The  latter  had  at  its 
extremity  a  kind  of  notch,  In  which  the  gland  about  to 
lie  extirpated  was  received.  The  rest  of  the  instru- 
ment, u  ere  similar  to  those  commonly  used.  Desault 
proceeded  as  follows: 

1.  The  patient  being  seated  on  a  high  chair,  with  his 
head  supported  on  an  assistant's  breast,  he  is  to  open 
his  mouth  very  wide,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  kept 
thus  depressed  by  some  solid  body  placed  between  the 
teeth,  and  held  there  by  an  assistant. 

2.  The  tongue  is  to  he  kept  down  with  a  broad 
spatula. 

:i.  The  surgeon  is  next  to  take  hold  of  the  tonsil 
with  a  double  hook,  with  which  he  is  to  raise  and  draw 
it  a  little  towards  him.  He  is  then  to  take  the  above 
cystotome  and  put  the  tonsil  in  the  notch,  on  a  level 
with  the  place  where  the  incision  is  intended  to  be 
made. 

4.  When  the  portion  which  is  to  be  cutoff  is  engaged 
in  the  notch,  the  operator  is  to  draw  the  part  towards 
iiitn  so  as  lo  stretch  it,  and  press  the  Instrument  against 
it.  from  below  upwards.  The  blade  being  next  pushed 
across  the  notch,  the  necessary  section  is  accomplished. 
When  the  division  is  not  complete,  which  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  happen  When  the  diseased  gland  is  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  the  blade  is  to  be  drawn  back,  and 
the  section  completed  by  applying  the  instrument  to 
ihe  wound  which  it  has  already  made.  Sometimes 
even  a  third  application  may  possibly  become  requisite. 

5.  The  patient  is  lo  be  directed  to  wash  his  mouth. 
Bichal  states,  that  this  plan  of  operating,  adopted  by 
Desault,  is  as  simple  and  easy  as  the  method  above  re- 
lated, with  Ihe  advantage  of  being  safer.  Such  is  the 
i  onstruction  of  the  blade  of  the  Instrument,  that  when 
it  slides  across  the  notch  it  presses  against,  and  steadily 
Axes,  the  parts  which  are  to  be  divided,  an  advantage 
Which  neither  the  knife  nor  scissors  have,  under  the 
action  of  which  the  parts  are  quite  moveable.  Hence, 
there  is  difficulty  in  cutting  them.  When  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Instrument  from  above  downwards  is 
difficult,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  it;  and  after  turning 
the  notch  ill  Ihe  Opposite  direction,  pass  it  from  below 

upwards.  In  general,  however,  the  first  of  these  me- 
thods Is  preferable,  because  the  gland,  when  half  cut 
through,  cannot  now  fall  back  and  obstruct  the  rima 
glollidis,  so  as  to  bring  on  danger  of  a  sudden  suffoca- 
tion; a  circumstance  which  Wiseman  and  Moscati 
saw  happen.  With  the  view  of  preventing  this  occur- 
rence, Louis  recommended  the  common  scalpel  to  be 
used,  with  its  edge  directed  upwards,  as  has  been  ad- 
vised for  the  above  Instrument;  which  latter  con- 
tiivance,  however,  being,  according  to  Bichat's account, 
more  easy  and  sate,  merits  the  preference.  Besides 
the  advantage  Of  living  the  soft  parts  which  are  to  be 
cut,  it  has  thai  of  not  contusing  them,  like  most  other 
Instruments  Of  this  nature,  as,  for  instance,  seizors; 
and  the  oblique  disposition  of  its  blade  enables  it  to 
divide  parts  In  the  manner  of  a  saw. 


This  invention,  as  Bichat  allows,  Is  certainly  in- 
creasing the  number  of  surgical  instruments;  a  thing 
which  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  endeavour  to 
avoid.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  this  instrument 
is  not  exclusively  applicable  to  any  particular  opera- 
tion. It  may  be  employed  for  cutting  away  the  tonsils 
and  uvula  ;  dividing  membranous  liana  in  the  rectum, 
vagina,  and  bladder ;  amputating  fungous  excrescences, 
polypi  of  the  nose  (if  this  mode  of  extirpating  them 
were  preferred),  and  various  tumours  in  general, 
which  are  deeply  situated  in  different  cavities  of  the 
body,  where  instruments  Introduced  unguardedly  might 
injure  pails  which  should  be  avoided,  or  where  the 
base  of  the  tumour  should  be  steadily  fixed,  when  its 
division  is  lo  be  accomplished.  The  latter  object  can- 
not safely  be  effecled  by  scissors.  When  the  base  of 
the  tumour  is  too  large  to  be  received  in  the  notch,  one 
part  is  first  to  be  divided,  and  then  another,  till  its 
whole  thickness  is  cut  through. 

In  England,  when  a  diseased  tonsil  is  to  be  cut 
away,  surgeons  generally  prefer  a  common  scalpel. 

As  a  general  practice,  I  consider  that  the  excision 
of  an  enlarged  tonsil  is  a  better  practice  than  the  ex 
tirpation  of  it  with  a  ligature,  which  also  sometimes 
answers  very  well,  and,  perhaps,  in  children  and  timid 
patients,  may  merit  the  preference.  The  chief  objec- 
tions to  the  ligature  are,  that  its  operation  is  rather 
tedious,  sometimes  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  irrita- 
tion, and  on  the  whole  at  least  as  painful  as  the  knife. 

Moscati  having  once  adopted  this  plan,  very  severe 
pain  and  inflammation  ensued:  the  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing and  breathing  compelled  him  to  amputate  the 
tumour  at  the  place  where  the  ligature  was  applied, 
and  all  the  bad  symptoms  immediately  ceased.  Be- 
sides, when  the  ligature  is  used,  there  is  no  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  vessels,  a  circumstance  which  lends  so 
much  to  diminish  the  inflammation.  The  base  of  the 
swelling  is  also  sometimes  broader  than  its  upper  part, 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  properly  surrounded  with 
a  ligature.  And  when  it  has  a  narrow  base,  it  can 
then  be  so  easily  removed  with  a  scalpel,  or  with  De- 
sault's  instrument,  and  with  so  little  pain,  that  one  of 
the  last  modes  is  generally  preferable. 

The  ligature,  however,  has  had  its  advocates. 
Heister  recommends  it  in  certain  cases;  Sharp  praises 
it;  and  others  approve  its  use;  while  the  plans  of  em- 
ploying it  have  been  as  various  as  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  different  partisans  of  the  practice.  Some  make 
use  of  Devret's  double  cannula,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  silver  wire  noose,  in  which  the  tumour  is  lo  be 
engaged.  By  twisting  the  instrument,  the  diseased 
part  becomes  constricted.  Some,  after  putting  the 
noose  of  a  ligature  over  a  kind  of  tenaculum,  take 
hold  of  the  tonsil,  push  the  ligature  over  the  enlarged 
gland,  which  they  tie,  without  having  any  means  of 
increasing  the  constriction  afterward.  Others  employ 
Belloque's  instrument  for  putting  the  ligature  over  the 
tonsil.  Sir  A.Cooper,  who  prefers  the  ligature  to  ex- 
cision, gives  to  an  eye  probe  the  requisite  curve,  and 
then  passes  the  ligature  with  it  behind  the  enlarged 
tonsil.  The  probe  being  then  removed,  the  knot  is 
made  with  tonsil-irons,  if  the  fingers  are  not  long 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

Desault  employed  an  instrument  which  the  French 
call  unserre-nauil,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
a  long,  narrow,  round  piece  of  silver,  terminating  at 
one  end  in  a  little  ring  or  hole,  and  at  the  other  in  a 
kind  of  groove  or  notch. 

1.  The  patient  was  seated  on  a  high  chair  with  his 
head  held  back  on  an  assistant's  breast;  his  mouth 
was  ope  ned  very  wide,  his  tongue  depressed,  and  the 
diseased  tonsil  taken  hold  of  with  a  double  hook. 

2.  The  surgeon  took  the  serre-mruU,  in  which  a  liga- 
ture had  been  passed,  so  as  to  form  a  noose.  The 
noose  was  put  over  the  handie  of  the  hook,  which 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  assistant,  and  the 
noose  then  pushed  over  the  tonsil,  so  as  to  embrace  it 
completely. 

:).  The  surgeon  now  drew  the  ligature  strongly  to- 
wards him,  and  pushed  forward  the  serrc-naud,  so  as 
to  produce  the  requisite  constriction  of  the  tumour. 
In  general  the  ligature  was  not  made  very  tight  the 
first  day. 

4.  When  the  necessary  constriction  had  been  made, 
the  double  hook  was  withdrawn,  and  the  ligature 
twisted  round  the  notch  at  thf  outward  end  of  the  io 
stmment 
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5.  The  next  day  the  gland  became  unusually  large, 
in  consequence  of  the  impediment  to  the  return  of  the 
venous  blond.  The  ligature  was  unfastened  from  the 
notched  end  of  the  instrument,  and  drawn  more  out, 
so  as  to  increase  the  constriction,  after  which  it  was 
again  twisted  round  the  notch.  This  plan  was  followed 
up  till  the  tumour  was  detached,  which  usually  hap- 
pened on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

The  late  Mr.  Chevalier  described  a  particular  mode 
of  passing  and  securing  the  ligature.  He  passed  a  flat 
spear-pointed  hook  behind  the  diseased  tonsil,  and  its 
point  was  then  pushed  forwards  so  as  to  perforate  it 
through  the  middle  of  its  base.  The  needle  was  then 
withdrawn,  an  eye-probe  very  much  curved,  and 
armed  with  a  long  double  ligature,  was  then  readily 
passed  through  the  perforation  and  brought  out  at  the 
mouth,  the  ligature  divided,  and  one  portion  tied  round 
the  upper  half  of  the  tonsil  and  the  other  round  the 
lower.  "  A  single  knot  being  first  made  upon  one  end 
of  the  thread,  the  end  so  knotted  is  to  be  brought  for- 
wards upon  the  other,  and  to  make  a  single  noose  upon 
itself  including  the  other,  and  to  he  drawn  tight  upon 
it  close  to  the  first  knot.  The  free  end  of  the  thread  is 
then  to  be  passed"  through  a  ring  at  the  end  of  an  in- 
strument for  the  purpose,  and  "  being  then  held  firm,  and 
the  ring  pushed  forwards  upon  the  knot,  the  loop  now 
formed  may  he  readily  tightened,  so  as  completely  to 
strangulate  the  diseased  part ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
it  may  be  tightened  from  day  to  day,  till  the  part  is 
entirely  detached."— (See  Med.  C/iir.  Trans,  vol.  3, 
p.  80,  <$■<;.)  The  subject  is  more  intelligible  with  the 
plate. 

Sometimes,  in  angina,  the  tonsils  are  suddenly  at 
tacked  with  such  a  degree  of  swelling,  that  respira- 
tion is  dangerously  obstructed.  This  case  is  analogous 
to  the  occasional  enormous  inflammatory  swelling  of 
the  tongue,  and  if  it  resist  venesection  and  leeches, 
the  most  prompt  mode  of  relief  is  that  of  making  se- 
veral deep  scarifications  with  a  knife  in  the  part.  Many 
examples  confirming  the  good  effects  of  this  practice 
have  been  seen  by  Langenbeck. — (See  Neue  Bibl.  b. 
2,  p.  4<J2,  <$-e.) 

[In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  of  Philadel- 
phia, No.  1,  Dr.  Physick  has  given  a  description  of  a 
method  of  removing  enlarged  tonsils  by  a  double  can- 
nula and  iron  wire.  This  method  has  been  so  long 
before  the  profession,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
it  here,  especially  as  removing  them  by  the  knife  is 
now  generally  preferred.  The  same  distinguished  sur- 
geon has  constructed  an  instrument  for  excision  of  the 
tonsils,  which  lie  now  prefers  to  the  ligature.  It  is 
composed  of  two  steel  pieces,  attached  to  one  end  of 
each  is  a  steel  ring;  between  the  two  is  a  lancet- 
shaped  blade  moveable  on  two  screws  which  connect 
the  pieces.  The  tonsil  is  fixed  in  the  rings,  and  the 
blade  thrust  forwards  by  pressing  with  the  thumb  on  a 
button  at  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  when  it  will  be 
divided.  In  the  American  Medical  Recorder  for  1328, 
I)r.  Matthews,  of  Philadelphia,  has  described  another 
instrument  for  the  same  purpose.  Professor  Stevens, 
of  New-York,  has  described  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Journal  for  1828,  an  instrument  for  the  removal 
of  the  tonsils  by  a  wire  ligature,  which  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  Dr.  Physick,  when  this  method  is 
adopted  instead  of  the  knife.  Dr.  Cox,  of  New-York, 
has  also  proposed  a  method  of  excising  the  tonsils, 
which  seems  to  be  superior  to  either  of  the  numerous 
processes  which  have  been  published  by  way  of  im- 
provements in  this  operation.  A  description  of  his 
instrument  may  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Hiys. 
Journal  for  1829.— Reese.] 

TOPHUS.  A  swelling  which  particularly  affects  a 
bone  or  the  periosteum.    See  Node. 

TORTICOLLIS.  (From  torquco,  to  twist ;  and 
eollnm.  the  neck.)     The  wry-neck.     See  Wry-neck. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French,  from  tourner,  to  turn.) 
An  instrument  for  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  into  a 
limb,  until  some  requisite  operation  has  been  performed, 
or  a  more  permanent  plan  of  checking  hemorrhage  has 
been  put  in  practice. 

The  old  surgeons  used  to  surround  the  limb  with  a 
band,  with  which  they  made  such  a  degree  of  con- 
striction, that  the  circulation  was  quite  stopped.  They 
also  believed  that  the  pressure  of  the  band  was  advan- 
tageous in  benumbing  the  limb  and  moderating  the 
pam  of  operations. 
The  violent  pain  and  contusion,  however,  which 
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such  a  tourniquet  occasioned,  being  frequently  ml. 
lowed  by  abscesses,  and  even  by  mortification,  sur- 
found  it  necessary  to  devise  somr  oilier  method 
for  checking  hemorrhage.  The  application  of  the  cir 
cular  band  was  first  improved,  so  thai  it  caused  less 
pain  and  less  mischief  to  the  skin.  The  limb  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  very  thick  compress,  over  which  tin- 
band  was  placed.  Two  small  sticks  were  next  put 
under  the  band  ;  one  on'  the  inside,  the  other  on  the 
outside  of  the  limb  ;  and  they  were  twisted  till  the  band 
was  rendered  sufficiently  tight.  It  is  in  this  manner, 
says  Dion  is,  in  his  Traiti  a"  Operations,  that  carriers 
tighten  the  cords  which  fasten  the  bales  of  goodi  in 
their  carts.  A  French  surgeon  named  Morel,  is  said 
to  have  made  this  first  improvement  in  the  application 
of  tourniquets. 

J.  L.  Petit,  in  1718,  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  tourniquet  of  his  own  invention,  which 
was  much  more  perfect,  though  certainly  very  complex. 
when  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by  the  beel 
modern  practitioners;  but  still  it  is  the  original  of  the 
latter,  and  both  are  constructedon  the  same  principles. 
All  the  pieces  of  modern  tourniquets  are  connected 
together;  and,  instead  of  two  pieces  of  wood  used  i,y 
Petit,  there  is  a  brass  bridge,  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  or  depressed,  by  means  of  a  screw  made  of 
the  same  metal.  Over  this  bridge  a  very  strong  Land 
proceeds,  and  by  passing  under  two  little  rollers  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge,  it  always  remains  connected 
with  the  instrument.  A  convex  firm  pad  is  sewed  to 
the  band  and  put  immediately  over  the  artery  where 
the  instrument  is  applied.  There  are  no  cushions  for 
the  opposite  side  of  the  limb  under  the  screw,  but  a 
thick  piece  of  leather,  through  which  the  band  pro- 
ceeds in  two  places,  is  always  situated  under  the  lower 
surface  of  the  brass,  and  serves  to  prevent  any  bad 
effects  of  its  pressure.  It  is  usual  also  for  the  surgeon 
to  fold  some  rag  and  to  put  it  in  this  situation,  at 
the  time  of  applying  the  instrument.— (See  Hemor- 
rhage.) 

The  following  are  the  advantages  of  the  modern 
tourniquet,  formed  on  the  principles  of  lhat  first  in- 
vented by  Petit :  1.  It  compresses  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  limb  less  than  the  tourniquet  previously  in  UBe. 
2.  It  requires  the  aid  of  no  assistant  either  to  hold, 
tighten,  or  loosen  it.  3.  The  operator  is  able  of  him- 
self to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  artery,  by  means 
of  the  screw.  4.  When  there  is  any  danger  of  he- 
morrhage after  an  operation,  it  may  be  left  on  the 
limb,  and  in  case  of  bleeding,  the  patient,  if  no  one  bs 
at  hand,  can  tighten  the  instrument  himself  as  much 
as  is  necessary.  5.  Its  constriction  produces  less  danger 
of  mortification,  because  it  does  not  altogether  stop  the 
flow  of  blood  through  the  collateral  arteries.  The  in- 
terruption of  the  circulation  in  parts  of  the  body  by 
the  tourniquet,  has  been  tried  as  a  means  of  relieving 
diseases. — (See  G.  Ke.llie,  Obs.  on  the  Medical  Ef- 
fects of  Compression  by  the  Tourniquet,  8vo.  Edinb. 
1797.) 

[Dr.  Moore,  of  Massachusetts,  has  described,  in  the 
New-England  Journal,  a  tourniquet  of  his  invention, 
which  is  very  generally  adopted  by  those  surgeons  in 
this  country  who  have  not  laid  aside  the  use  of  this 
instrument  in  their  amputations.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  American  surgeons  dispense  with  the 
tourniquet  altogether,  preferring  to  rely  upon  compres- 
sion made  on  the  principal  artery  of  the  limb  by  a 
competent  assistant.  It  is  certain  that  much  less  he- 
morrhage attends  an  amputation  than  when  any  modi- 
fication of  this  instrument  is  used,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  success  of  the  operation  is  overthrown  by 
the  loss  of  blood. 

That  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  does  increase  the  he- 
morrhage will  be  apparent  to  any  who  ever  operate 
without  one,  and  although  the  bleeding  is  chiefly  from 
the  portion  of  the  limb  amputated,  yet  the  debility  in- 
duced is  not  the  less  on  this  account.  On  the  first  ap- 
plication of  this  instrument  to  the  thigh,  for  example, 
the  compression  is  made  on  the  superficial  veins,  the 
return  of  the  blood  prevented,  and  the  morbid  state  of 
the  limb  often  favours  the  consequent  engorgement. 
As  the  instrument  is  screwed,  the  turgescence  of  the 
limb  below  the  point  at  which  the  compression  is  made 
continues  to  increase  until  the  circulation  is  stopped. 
No  sooner  is  the  incision  made,  than  a  hemorrhage 
of  very  considerable  extent  takes  place,  a-nd  the  assist 
ant  is  directed  to  tighten  the  instrument,  which  fails  to 
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suppress  It,  because  tlio  blood  flow?  from  the  vessels  of 
the  limb  below  the  Incision,  thus  unnaturally  distended. 

Every  operative  surgeon  must  have  suffered  Inconve- 
nience, and  often  anxiety  (rum  this  source,  and  yet  few 
have  blamed  the  tourniquet,  which  is  the  true  cause 
of  toe  mischief. 

I  have  operated  myself,  and  witnessed  the  amputa- 
tion of  Hie  thigh  by  Dr.  Busbe  and  others,  where  the 
fcoioril  artery  was  suddenly  com  pressed  by  the  fin- 
gers of  an  assistant,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  always 
very  inconsiderable,  often  not  more  than  half  a  pint 
during  the  whole  operation.  I  believe  the  time  is  not 
very  reunite  when  this  instrument  will  be  every  where 
abandoned,  except  where  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  ope- 
rate without  an  assistant,  and  in  such  cases  the  incon- 
venience will   have  to  be  submitted  to  of  course. — 

TRACHEA.  Woundsof.    See  Throat. 

TRACHEl  i T<  i.M  V.  (From  rpaxua,  the  windpipe, 
and  Tifii/w,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting  an 
opening  into  the  windpipe  for  various  surgical  pur- 
poses.    See  Bronckotomy. 

TREPAN.  (From  rpvndu,  to  perforate.)  Trepa- 
num ;  Terebellum  ;  Modiolus.  A  circular  saw,  by 
means  of  winch  the  skull  is  perforated  in  the  opera- 
lion  called  trepanning,  or  a  circular  portion  of  any 
bone  may  be  sawed  out.  It  bears  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  well  known  instrument  named  a  wimble, 
and  is  worked  in  the  same  manner.  Formerly  the  saw 
was  sometimes  made  of  a  conical  shape  (see  Map- 
listen);  but  this  construction  rendered  the  action  of 
the  Instrument  difficult.  In  this  country  the  trepan  is 
now  superseded  by  the  instrument,  called  a  trephine, 
which  has  a  different  handle,  and  is  not  worked  in  the 
same  way.  On  the  continent,  however,  the  trepan  still 
has  the  preference. 

TREPHINE.  The  instrument  now  commonly  pre- 
ferred for  perforating  the  cranium,  for  purposes  which 
I  shall  presently  explain.  It  consists  of  a  simple  cylin- 
drical saw,  with  a  handle  placed  transversely  like  that 
Of  a  gimlet ;  and,  from  the  centre  of  the  circle,  which 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  describe,  a  sharp  little  perforator 
projects,  named  the  centre-pin.  The  upper  part  of 
the  centre  pin  is  made  to  screw  in  a  corresponding  hole 
at  the  inside  of  the  top  of  the  saw,  and  is  capable  of 
being  taken  out  or  put  in,  at  the  surgeon's  option,  by 
moans  of  a  little  key  for  the  purpose.  Its  use  is  to  fix 
the  trephine  when  it  is  first  applied,  that  is,  before  the 
teeth  of  the  instrument  have  made  a  sufficient  circular 
groove,  in  which  they  can  steadily  work.  When  this 
has  been  accomplished,  the  centre  pin  must  always  be 
removed ;  because  now  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but, 
if  left,  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  operation,  and 
inevitably  wound  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  when  the 
teeth  of  the  saw  had  cut  to  a  certain  depth  through  the 
cranium.  My  trephines  have  their  centre  pins  con- 
trived to  slide  up  or  down,  and  to  be  fixed  in  either  posi- 
tion by  turning  a  little  screw.  This  method,  seems  to 
me  both  ingenious  and  convenient. 

The  cylindrical  part  of  the  trephine  is  often  termed 
the  crovm  of  the  instrument.  The  surgeon  should 
have  at  least  two  or  three  cylindrical  saws  of  various 
sizes  ;  for  it  is  always  a  commendable  rule  never  to  saw 
away  any  more  of  the  cranium  than  is  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  accomplishment  of  some  rational  object. 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  for  having  more  than 
one  handle,  which  may  be  made  to  screw  on  any  of 
the  sau  s. 

Trephines  are  also  occasionally  applied  to  other 
bones,  besides  those  of  the  cranium.  In  the  articles 
.1  iitriini,  Curies,  Exostosis,  Fractures  of  the  Sternum, 
Necrosis t  Spina  Ventosa,  other  cases  are  mentioned 
in  which  the  employment  of  these  instruments  some- 
times becomes  proper. 

It  is  not  always  destrable  to  remove  a  complete  cir- 
cular portion  of  the  cranium,  the  taking  away  of  a  piece 
Of  (mallei  BfeWj  and  of  a  different  shape,  being  fre- 
quently  much  more  advantageous.  Some  surgeons. 
who  object  to  removing  any  unnecessary  quantity  of 
the  cranium,  occasionally  employ  a  trephine,  termi- 
nal in!:  only  In  a  semicircular,  instead  of  a  circular  saw, 

by  which  means  they  ran  often  cut  across  the  base  of 

a  depressed  portion  of  the  skull,  and  take  it  away, 
wlthoul  any  occasion  for  removing  also  a  circular 
piece  of  bone.  An  instrument  of  the  latter  kind  may 
certainly  be  sometimes  useful. 

The  saws,  however,  which  Mr.  Hey  has  described, 


should  constantly  be  kept  in  every  case  of  trephining 
instruments.  This  practical  writer  remarks,  that  "  the 
purposes  for  which  any  portion  of  the  cranium  is  re- 
moved are,  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  extract  broken 
fragments  of  bone,  to  elevate  what  is  depressed,  and  to 
afford  a  proper  issue  to  blood  or  matter  that  is  or  may 
be  confined,  <fec. 

"  When  a  broken  fragment  of  bone  is  driven  be- 
neath the  sound  contiguous  part  of  the  cranium,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  extraction  cannot  be  executed 
without  removing  some  of  the  unbroken  part,  under 
which  the  fragment  is  depressed.  This  might  gene- 
rally be  effected  with  very  little  loss  of  sound  bone,  if 
a  narrow  portion  of  that  which  lies  over  the  broken 
fragment  could  be  removed.  But  such  a  portion  can- 
not be  removed  with  the  trephine.  This  instrument 
can  only  saw  out  a  circular  piece.  And,  as  in  execut- 
ing this,  the  central  pin  of  the  saw  must  be  placed  upon 
the  uninjured  bone,  it  13  evident  that  a  portion  of  the 
sound  bone,  greater  than  half  the  area  of  the  trephine, 
must  be  removed  at  every  operation.  When  the  broken 
and  depressed  fragment  is  large,  a  repeated  application 
of  the  trephine  is  often  necessary,  and  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  sound  bone  must  be  the  consequence. 

"  When  the  injury  consists  merely  of  a  fissure  with 
depression,  a  small  enlargement  of  the  fissure  would 
enable  the  surgeon  to  introduce  the  point  of  the  eleva- 
tor, so  as  to  raise  the  depressed  bone.  But  a  small  en- 
largement of  the  fissure  cannot  he  made  with  the  tre 
phine.  When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  elevator  to 
different  parts  of  the  depressed  bone,  a  great  deal  of 
the  sound  cranium  must  be  removed,  where  a  very  nar- 
row aperture  would  have  been  sufficient. 

"  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  case  of 
openings  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  discharge  to 
extravasated  blood  or  matter. 

"  If  a  saw  could  be  contrived  which  might  be 
worked  with  safety  in  a  straight  or  gently  curvilinear 
direction,  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  prac- 
tical surgeon.  Such  a  saw  I  can  now  with  confidence 
recommend,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  rarely  used  the  trephine  in  fractures  of  the 
skull.  Its  use  has  been  adopted  by  my  colleagues  at 
the  General  Infirmary  in  Leeds ;  and  will  be  adopted 
I  hope,  by  every  surgeon  who  has  once  made  trial  of 
it."  Mr.  Hey  next  informs  us,  that  the  instrument 
was  first  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Cockell,  of  Pontefract ; 
but  that  there  is  a  saw  formed  on  the  same  principle  in 
Sculletus's  Armamentarium  Chirurgicum.  The  saws 
alluded  to  are  very  short  ones,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a 
longish  straight  handle;  their  edges  are  made  either 
Straight  or  semicircular.  The  latler  construction  (p.>a- 
itfies  the  instrument  for  cutting  In  a  curvilinear  direc- 
tion, which  is  oficn  proper.  The  edge  of  the  saw 
should  always  be  made  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest  of 
the  blade,  by  which  means  it  will  work  in  the  groove 
which  is  cut  with  more  facility. 

Saws  made  on  the  principle  just  described  are  also 
of  infinite  use  in  cutting  away  diseased  portions  of 
other  bones,  besides  the  skull,  exostoses,  &c.  In  necro- 
sis, when  a  dead  part  of  a  bone  is  quite  wedged  in  the 
substance  of  the  surrounding  new  bony  matter,  Mr. 
1  lev's  saws  may  often  be  advantageously  employed  for 
cutting  away  the  parts  which  mechanically  prevent 
the  detachment  of  the  dead  pieces.  The  saws  in- 
vented try  Mr.  Machell  and  Professor  Graefe  are  also 
highly  ingenious,  and  particularly  merit  attention. 
when  there  is  very  little  room  for  the  working  of  the 
instrument,  and  the  bone  to  be  cut  lies  d».ep.  They  are 
wheel-like  saws,  turned  by  machinery. 

Besides  trephines  of  various  sizes,  and  Vie  saws  just 
now  noticed,  the  surgeon  should  also  take  care  to  have 
in  his  case  of  trephining  instruments  a  little  brush  for 
occasionally  cleansing  away  the  particles  of  bone  from 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  in  the  progress  of  the  operation;  a 
pair  of  forceps  for  extracting  the  round  piece  of  bone 
alter  it  has  been  detached  by  the  saw;  a  lenticular  for 
removing  any  inequalities  which  may  present  them- 
><  K  es  round  the  sawed  edge  of  the  cranium  after  the 
circular  piece  is  taken  out;  a  raspatory  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  also  for  scraping  the  bone  in  order  to  see 
whether  it  will  bleed,  which  is  a  circumstance  in  some 
rases  very  important  to  be  attended  to  (see  Head,  In- 
juries  of);  a  largish  common  scalpel  for  dividing  the 
scalp,  &c. ;  and  some  elevators  for  raising  depressed 
pieces  of  bone. 

The  common  elevator  is  now  generally  used  bv  all 
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the  bost  English  surgeons :  but  several  flitters  nave  been 
proposed,  as,  lor  instance,  the  tripod  elevator;  and  an- 
other invented  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  afterward  improved 
by  M.  Louis. 

Before  beginning  the  description  of  the  operation, 
I  think  it  highly  proper  to  remind  the  reader  of  what 
has  been  so  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  the  article  Head, 
Injuries  of,— that  generally  the  removal  of  pressure  off 
the  brain,  which  pressure  must  also  actually  occasion 
dangerous  symptoms,  can  form  the  only  true  and  vindi- 
cate reason  for  employing  the  trephine,  or  sawing 
away  any  portion  of  the  skull.  There  are  very  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  remark :  it  may,  indeed,  be  now  and 
then  proper  to  saw  away  the  bony  edges  around  some 
fungous  excrescences  which  grow  from  the  dura  mater, 
and  make  their  way  outwards  by  occasioning  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  part  of  the  skull  immediately  over  them. 
— (See  Dura  Mater.)  It  may  also  be  sometimes  pro- 
per to  saw  out  diseased  portions  of  the  skull,  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  in  general  their  separation 
should  be  left  to  time  and  nature.  Loose  splinters 
should  always  be  removed,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  de- 
pressed portion  of  bone  be  denuded  in  a  wound  of  the 
scalp,  a  trial  to  raise  it  with  the  elevator  will  be  pro- 
per, even  though  urgent  symptoms  of  pressure  may 
not  exist.  In  such  a  case,  Sir  A.  Cooper  sanctions  the 
application  of  the  trephine  (.Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  343)  ; 
but  it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  which  I  conceive 
ougbt  generally  here  to  be  our  guide. 

It  is  true  that  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater  may 
follow  in  such  a  case;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  tre- 
phining would  tend  to  prevent  it,  the  right  treat- 
ment consisting  in  antiphlogistic  measures ;  and  thai 
we  should  only  proceed  to  remove  bone  when 
the  symptoms  indicate  the  confinement !  of  matter 
under  it,  or  injurious  effects  from  the  continuance 
of  a  depression  that  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  pro- 
duced no  unfavourable  symptoms.  On  this  point, 
however,  I  deem  it  fair  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Brodie 
coincides  with  Sir  Aslley  Cooper,  and  lays  down  the 
following  general  rule :  that  if  the  depression  be  ex- 
posed in  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  let  the 
surgeon  apply  the  trephine,  and  elevate  the  depression ; 
but  if  there  be  a  depression  without  a  wound  of  the 
scalp,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  let  him  not  make 
such  a  wound  by  an  operation.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  403.) 

In  the  records  of  surgery  innumerable  facts  may  be 
consulted,  where  the  prudent  and  judicious  employ- 
ment of  the  trepan  has  effected  wonderful  cures,  and 
been  the  only  thing  by  which  the  patients'  lives  could 
possibly  have  been  saved.  The  benefit  which  the  ope- 
ration brings  about  is  also  sometimes  so  sudden  and 
astonishing,  that  in  no  instance  does  the  interposition 
of  the  surgical  art  display  itself  to  greater  advantage. 
The  immediate  restoration  of  sight  by  the  depression 
or  extraction  of  an  opaque  substance  from  the  eye,  is 
not  more  beautiful  and  striking  than  the  instantaneous 
communication  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the 
powers  of  speech,  of  feeling,  &c,  together  with  volun- 
tary motion,  to  a  person  lying  in  an  apparently  lifeless 
stale  from  an  injury  of  the  head.  The  utility  of  the 
trepan  is  occasionally  manifested  even  in  this'degree. 
In  the  valuable  essay  of  Mr.  Abernethy  on  injuries  of 
the  head,  a  case  may  be  seen  in  which  the  patient, 
who  had  been  in  a  condition  almost  bereft  of  anima- 
tion, rose  up  and  spoke  the  instant  the  extravasated 
blood  was  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  brain :  and 
among  the  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  there 
was  a  soldier  of  the  44th  regiment,  whose  case  is  of 
equal  interest.  He  had  been  struck  by  a  musket-ball 
on  the  right  parietal  bone,  which  was  exposed,  but  had 
no  appearance  of  being  fractured.  As,  however,  the 
6ymptoms  of  compression  were  urgent,  and  the  patient 
was  in  nearly  a  lifeless  state,  I  conceived  it  right  to 
apply  the  trephine  to  the  part  on  which  the  violence 
had  acted.  I  had  not  sawed  long  before  the  external 
table  came  away  in  the  hollow  of  the  trephine,  leav- 
ing the  inner  table  behind,  which  was  not  only  splin- 
tered, but  driven  at  one  point  more  than  half  an  inch 
into  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain.  No 
sooner  were  the  fragments  taken  out  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  than  the  man  instantly  sat  up  in  his  bed, 
looked  around,  and  began  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
rationality.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact,  that  this 
patient  yot  up  and  dressed  himself  the  same  day,  with- 
out leave  from  the  medical  officers,  and  never  had  a 


bad  symptom  afterward.  Immediately  the  operation 
was  finished  the  temporal  arteries  were  opened,  and 
some  purgative  medicines  exhibited. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  seen  a  case  in  which  there  was  a 
fracture  with  distinct  depression  of  the  inner  table, 
while  there  was  a  simple  fissure,  which  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  that  without  the  smallest  depression, 
of  the  outer  lable.  He  also  adverts  to  the  example  re- 
corded by  Tulpius,  in  which  there  were  extensive  fis- 
sures of  the  inner  table,  although  the  outer  one  re- 
mained uninjured  ;  and  to  another,  mentioned  by  Pare, 
in  which,  while  the  outer  table  was  entire  the  inner 
lable  was  broken  into  splinters,  some  of  which  were 
actually  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  In  all 
fractures  of  the  cranium  with  depression,  it  is  re- 
marked, that  the  inner  table  is  always  broken  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  oiKer  one ;  and  the  actual  de- 
pression greater  than  would  appear  from  the  mere  in- 
spection of  the  external  fracture.  These  circumstances 
are  imputed  to  the  greater  elasticity  of  the  outer  table, 
and  greater  brittleness  of  the  inner. — (Brodie,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  330.) 

In  a  case  of  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  with  diseased 
bone,  mentioned  by  Schmucker,  the  trepan  was  ap- 
plied eleven  times  in  less  than  a  month,  and  the  ope- 
ration used  to  cause  so  little  indisposition,  that  the  pa- 
tient hardly  ever  required  to  go  to  bed  afterward,  and 
on  one  occasion  actually  went  to  market  an  hour  after 
its  performance. — (  Wahrnehmungen,  b.  1,  p.  45G.) 

Let  not  the  young  surgeon,  however,  imbibe  from  a 
few  dazzling  examples  of  success  an  immoderate  soli- 
citude to  perform  the  operation  ;  for  it  should  never  be 
undertaken  but  in  the  most  pressing  circumstances, 
and  when  the  symptoms  unequivocally  show  that  a 
dangerous  degree  of  pressure  on  the  brain  exists.  I 
recollect  an  unfortunate  example,  in  which  the  late 
Mr.  Ramsden,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  ventured 
to  saw  out  a  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  for  a  mere  long- 
continued  pain  in  the  part :  the  patient  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  and  perished  in 
three  or  four  days.  Two  analogous  cases  of  the  need- 
less use  of  the  trephine,  with  similarly  tragical  results, 
are  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brodie. —  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  394.)  That  the  removal  of  bone 
creates  some  risk  of  a  subsequent  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  dura  mater,  and  protrusion  of  the 
brain,  is  now  a  fact  universally  admitted.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  operation  is  not  itself  ex- 
empt from  danger ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  ought  never 
to  be  resolved  on  without  deep  consideration.  "  Gra- 
vis tamcn  satis  est  operatio,  ut  iiunquam,  nisi  indica- 
tiones  snfficientes  adsint,  institui  debet.'" — (Callisen, 
Syst.  Chir.  Hodiern.  torn.  I,  p.  658.) 

In  cases  of  injuries  of  the  head,  the  trepan  or  tre- 
phine is  never  necessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  brain  from  pressure.  Such  pressure  may  be 
caused  by  a  depressed  portion  of  the  cranium,  or  it 
may  be  produced  by  an  extravasation  of  blood,  or  the 
lodgement  of  matter,  between  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater.  The  chief  danger  of  concussion,  when  the  ac- 
cident is  not  directly  or  soon  fatal  from  the  disorgani- 
zation and  mischief  done  to  the  brain,  depends  upon 
the  consequent  inflammation  of  this  organ,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  tiepan.  If 
the  operation  become  proper  in  such  a  case,  it  is  when 
an  abscess  has  formed  under  the  cranium,  and  when 
the  confined  matter  itself  creates  bad  symptoms  by  its 
pressure  on  the  brain.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
cannot  come  on  till  after  the  inflammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  has  prevailed  a  certain  lime,  and 
it  is  always  accompanied  with  a  detachment  of  the 
pericranium  and  a  puffy  tumour  of  the  scalp;  or,  if 
there  be  a  wound  of  the  latter  part  immediately  over 
the  abscess,  the  lips  of  the  injury  suddenly  acquire  an  un- 
favourable appearance  and  lose  their  vermilion  colour. 
The  patient  has  also  had  much  preceding  febrile  disor- 
der, pain  and  tension  over  the  whole  head,  redness  and 
tumescence  of  the  eyes,  and  generally  more  or  less  de- 
lirium. When  the  matter  is  forming  there  are  usually 
rigors,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  the  patient  falls  into 
a  comatose  state,  and  paralytic  symptoms  show  them- 
selves. Here  the  urgency  for  the  prompt  application 
of  the  trephine  is  very  great,  and  the  patient's  only 
chance  of  living  is  almost  essentially  connected  with 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  operation.  This 
important  case  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon  in 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Pott. 
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In  the  article;  Iliad,  Injuries  of,  I  have  laid  down 
the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  concussion  and 
compression  of  the  brain ;  a  subject  which  every  sur- 
poa  should  study  with  earnest  attention  before  lie 
ever  presumes  to  employ  the  trepan.  For  sometimes 
these  accidents  are  extremely  difficult  to  he  discrimi- 
nated ;  sometimes  they  exist  together  in  the  sanm  in- 
dividual, a  complication  which  is  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing; and,  in  every  instance,  where  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  concussion,  the  operation,  so  far  from  be- 
ing indicated,  would  be  a  step  of  all  others  the  most 
likely  to  do  harm,  by  increasing  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  A  fall 
upon  Ibr.  hack  or  upon  the  head  occasions  a  direct  con- 
cussion of  the  brain;  and  the  shock,  not  being  mate- 
rially Weakened  by  the  intervention  of  any  yielding 
elastic  structure,  is  the  more  dangerous.  When  B  per- 
son has  fallen  from  a  certain  height,  and  pitched  on 
his  head,  his  back,  the  buttocks,  the  knees,  or  even  the 
soles  of  the  feet ;  when  he  has  been  instantly  deprived 
of  his  senses,  and  then  by  degrees  recovered  them  and 
come  to  himself  again  ;  the  fact  of  his  having  suffered 
concussion  of  the  brain  is  clear  and  indisputable. 
Concussion  has  likewise  taken  place,  though  in  a 
slighter  degree,  when  the  patient  has  been  only  stunned 
by  the  fall,  and  experienced  a  sensation  of  sparks. 
But,  a  multitude  of  degrees  separate  this  feeble  con- 
cussion from  that  In  which  the  substance  of  the  brain 
is  Instantaneously  disorganized,  so  that  there  is  not 
the  possibility  of  recovery. 

The  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain  are  at- 
tended with  coma,  and  the  compression  of  this  organ 
by  an  extravasation  is  also  accompanied  with  lethar- 
gic heaviness.  How  then  is  the  surgeon  to  ascertain 
whether  the  comatose  disorder  arises  from  one  or  the 
other  of  these  affections'? 

Here,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
fer to  the  observations  already  made  in  the  above- 
mentioned  article.  But  there  is  one  criterion  of  such 
importance,  that  it  may  prevent  innumerable  fatal  mis- 
takes, and,  indeed,  without  the  continual  recollection  of 
it  no  man  ought  to  interfere  with  this  dark  and  abstruse 
part  of  surgery.  On  this  account  I  shall  mention  it 
here,  notwithstanding  it  has  been  already  noticed  else- 
where. If  the  iwuient  has  been  knocked  down  and 
stunned  directly  by  the  blow,  and  remain  in  a  stale  of' 
insensibility,  these  primary  symptoms  are  ascribable  to 
the  concussion.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  coma  and 
loss  of  sense  do  not  take  place  till  an  hour  or  two  after 
the  blow,  they  are  to  be  imputed  to  an  extravasation. 
The  shock  given  to  the  brain  by  concussion  must, 
like  every  other  impulse  communicated,  continue  to 
diminish  until  it  ceases  altogether.  If,  at  the  very 
time  of  the  blow,  the  shock  has  not  been  forcible 
enough  to  produce  alarming  symptoms,  such  symp- 
toms will  not  afterward  come  on  when  their  cause  is 
weakened.  Hence  the  reason  why  compression  can 
be  distinguished  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  when 
there  has  been  an  interval  of  sense  between  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  blow  and  the  occurrence  of  the  bad  symp- 
toms. But  the  distinction  of  the  symptoms  into  pri- 
mary and  consecutive  cannot  be  made  when  concus- 
sion and  extravasation  exist  together. 

Having  made  these  few  remarks  on  concussion  and 
compression  of  the  brain,  remarks  which  seemed  ne- 
cessary before  I  entered  into  a  description  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan,  I  shall  next  premise  some  ob- 
servations relative  to  contusions  and  fractures  of  the 
skull,  cases  on  which  the  most  erroneous  opinions 
have  been  entertained.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  in  an- 
other place  (see  Head,  Injuries  of)  considered  the  sub- 
ject; but  it  may  be  better  to  recapitulate  certain  points 
here',  because  they  have  such  immediate  connexion 
with  the  application  of  the  trephine. 

Contusions  of  the  head  not  unfrequently  occasion  a 
small  kind  of  tumour,  which  is  soft  in  the  centre,  but 
hard  and  resisting  at  the  circumference,  especially 
when  the  violence  has  been  considerable.  Now  the 
ease  with  which  the  centre  or  seat  of  the  extravasated 
fluid  admits  of  being  depressed,  while  the  circumfe- 
rence remains  haid  and  elevated,  is  extremely  apt  lo 
give  rise  to  the  belief,  that  a  fracture  with  depression 
has  happened.  The  true  nature  of  this  accident  was 
first  clearly  explained  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  since  his 
time,  the  proper  cautions  not  to  fall  into  a  mistake  con- 
eerning  it  have  been  laid  down  by  the  generality  of 
surgical  writers. 


Often  nothing  is  more  obscure,  than  the  diagnosis c, 
fractures  of  the  cranium  :  their  existence  indeed  can 
only  be  made  out  with  certainty  when  they  can  be  felt 
or  seen.  Thus  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  attended  with' 
a  wound  of  the  scalp  and  exposure  of  the  bone,  shows 
itself  iii  the  form  of  a  fissure  more  or  less  wide  and 
extensive,  and  taking  various  directions.  The  acci- 
dent may  also  be  known  by  the  touch  even  when  the 
soft  parts  continue  entire,  particularly  if  the  fracture 
is  accompanied  with  splinters,  or  the  edges  of  the  fis- 
sure are  materially  separated.  When  there  are  many 
splinters,  entirely  detached,  a  crepitus  will  likewise 
serve  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  accident;  but,  un- 
assisted by  these  symptoms,  imparted  to  him  by  the 
sight,  the  hearing,  or  the  touch,  the  practitioner  can- 
not at  once  offer  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  a 
fracture  exists  or  not. 

In  order  to  procure  more  positive  information, 
would  it  be  right  and  judicious  to  make  several  inci- 
sions and  uncover  the  bone?  But  here  the  surgeon 
would  be  embarrassed  in  the  very  commencement  of 
his  proceedings;  for  how  would  he  be  able  to  judge 
where  the  knife  should  be  applied?  Why  also  should 
he  resort  to  a  useless  and  painful  operation,  which 
(to  say  the  best  of  it)  would  only  render  the  patient's 
cure  more  distant? 

The  symptoms  indicating  compression  of  the  brain 
can  alone  justify  an  examination  of  the  fracture 
These  symptoms  also  must  be  urgent  and  alarming; 
for  when  they  prevail  in  a  slight  degree,  bleeding  and 
evacuations  promise  more  benefit  than  any  operation 
on  the  skull ;  and  consequently  all  examination  of  the 
part  supposed  to  be  broken  must  be  unnecessary. 

Even  when  the  cranium  has  been  denuded,  so  that 
the  sight  can  convey  due  information  respecting  the 
solution  of  continuity  in  the  bone,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  be  deceived  by  a  suture,  or  by  the  groove  of  a 
vessel.  In  cases  of  doubt,  a  modern  surgical  author 
advises  us  to  scrape  the  outside  of  the  bone ;  and  he 
tells  us,  that  if  after  the  removal  of  the  external  scale 
the  fissure  yet  appear,  and  a  thread  of  blood  be  seen 
at  its  outer  part,  no  doubt  exists  of  its  being  a  real  fis- 
sure. As,  however,  making  this  examination  can 
answer  no  purpose,  except  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  place  whete  the  trepan  should  be  applied,  I  can- 
not recommend  the  plan,  except  where  the  symptoms 
are  such  as  to  render  this  information  desirable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me,  that  all  examinations 
of  the  bone,  made  seemingly  from  mere  curiosity,  and 
without  any  true  surgical  object,  should  be  deprecated 
as  rash  and  hurtful. 

The  danger  of  fractures  of  the  skull  does  not  depend 
upon  the  simple  solution  of  continuity:  it  bears  alto- 
gether a  relation  to  the  concussion  and  compression  of 
the  brain,  with  which  the  injury  of  the  bone  may  be 
complicated.  The  pressure  caused  by  depressed  splin- 
ters of  bone  is  less  alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  cause 
of  the  compression  is  easy  of  removal.  The  pressure 
of  extravasated  fluid  is  far  more  serious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  positively  its 
existence  and  precise  situation. 

Its  seat  is  sometimes  between  the  skull  and  the  dura 
mater,  which  is  detached  from  the  bone.  More  fre- 
quently it  occurs  either  between  the  dura  mater  and 
tunica  arachnoides,  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  or 
else  in  the  ventricles.  The  quantity  of  extravasated 
fluid  is  generally  less  in  those  extravasations  which 
are  situated  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull, 
unless  they  lie  in  the  course  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  when  they  are  frequently  very  copious.  The 
extravasations  which  are  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  are  not  only  more  considerable,  but 
also,  as  they  mostly  depend  upon  concussion,  are  more 
alarming,  than  effusions  on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater.  It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  extravasated 
fluid.  In  such  cases,  the  trepan  is  likewise  of  no  use ; 
while  concussion,  when  so  violent  as  to  produce  in 
ternal  extravasation,  is  invariably  fatal.  In  extrava- 
sations between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  which 
are  almost  the  only  cases  of  the  kind  to  which  sur 
gery  can  administer  relief,  when  the  effused  fluid  lies 
under  a  part  of  the  skull  accessible  to  the  trepan,  the 
extravasated  fluid  is  generally,  except  in  the  instance 
just  now  specified,  small  in  quantity.  The  dancer, 
however,  is  not  the  less:  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  fluid 
are  sometimes  enough  to  produce  a  fatal  compression 
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When  the  extravasation  has  happened  in  the  sub- 
ilance  of  the  brain,  the  compression  is  far  more  peril- 
ous: in  short,  it  may  be  said  lo  prove,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  certainly  mortal. 

The  lethargy,  the  degrees  of  which  increase  from 
mere  drowsiness  into  the  most  perfect  coma ;  and  the 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  to  the  seat 
of  the  extravasation ;  are  the  most  common  symptoms 
of  this  accident.  Having  explained  elsewhere  (see 
Head,  Injuries  of,)  some  other  symptoms,  such  as 
stertorous  respiration,  dilated  pupils,  &c,  which  usually 
indicate  pressure  on  the  brain,  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  dwell  upon  them.  The  subsequent  increase  of  the 
coma  and  paralytic  affections,  and  the  gradual  aug- 
mentation of  their  intensity,  serve  to  render  these 
symptoms  distinguishable  from  others  which  are  sud- 
denly brought  on  by  concussion.  But  there  are  in- 
stances, as  every  man  of  experience  knows,  in  which 
concussion  ruptures  the  blood-vessels,  and  produces 
an  extravasation  of  blood.  In  this  circumstance,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  symptoms  of  compression  are  blended 
with  those  of  concussion.  The  symptoms  proceeding 
from  the  latter  cause  always  diminish  in  proportion  to 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  the  moment  of  the 
injury ;  while  those  of  compression  succeed,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  increase  in  intensity, in  proportion  as  tiie 
quantity  of  extravasated  fluid  becomes  more  consider- 
able. Notwithstanding  these  distinctions,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  remain  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  particular  cause  of  the  symptoms.  This 
indecision  is  the  more  embarrassing,  because  the  ope- 
ration of  the  trepan  is  necessary  in  cases  of  extrava- 
sation, but  useless  in  those  of  concussion.  Even  when 
extravasation  is  known  to  exist,  the  practitioner  re- 
quires more  information;  for  he  ought  to  know  the 
precise  situation  of  the  effused  fluid.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body  generally 
indicates  the  pressure  to  be  upon  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain.  But  what  surgeon  would  venture 
to  follow  the  practice  advised  by  Van  Swieten,  and 
apply  to  the  suspected  side  of  the  head  three  crowns 
of  the  trepan?  Possibly,  not  one  of  fhem  might  fall 
on  the  situation  of  the  extravasated  fluid.  When  the 
skull  is  broken,  the  extravasation  is  almost  always  on 
the  same  side  as  the  fracture.  When  it  is  the  effect 
of  concussion,  or  when  the  breach  of  continuity  in 
the  skull  is  what  is  termed  a  counter-fissure,  the  effu- 
sion is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  head  most  remote 
from  the  blow.  If  the  pressure  is  caused  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  internal  table  of  the  skull,  the  nature 
of  the  case  cannot  be  ascertained  before  the  operation 
of  the  trepan  has  been  performed  on  the  part  of  the 
skull  upon  which  the  violence  has  acted.  When  there 
are  two  extravasations,  one  depending  upon  a  fracture, 
and  situated  immediately  under  it,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  skull ;  the  other  arising  from  concus- 
sion, and  situated  at  some  point  directly  opposite, 
either  between  the  dura  mater  and  tunica  arachnoides, 
or  within  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself:  paralysis 
may  occur  on  the  same  side  as  the  fracture;  and 
hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  palsy  does  not  al- 
ways take  place  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  extravasa- 
tion. But,  says  Richerand,  an  examination  of  the  body 
quickly  proves  that  the  case  does  not  deviate  from  the 
common  rule.  The  extravasation  produced  by  con- 
cussion being  almost  invariably  more  considerable 
than  that  caused  by  a  fracture,  accounts  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  palsy  to  the  same  side  of  the  body. 
Sometimes  the  side  which  is  not  paralytic  is  affected 
with  convulsions,  the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  and  the 
respiration  stertorous;  in  short,  the  symptoms  are 
analogous  to  those  caused  by  apoplexy. 

The  following  observations  and  advice  fully  accord 
with  the  doctrines  which  I  have  always  inculcated  in 
my  writings  upon  this  part  of  surgery,  and  they  also 
agree  with  the  practice  which  was  so  successfully 
adopted  by  me  in  the  case  of  the  soldier  of  the  44th 
regiment,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  al- 
ready mentioned :  it  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure 
that  I  quote  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brodie  on  a  point 
about  which  practitioners  have  been  so  much  per- 
plexed: "Blood  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  is  seldom  poured 
out  in  any  considerable  quantity  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  bone,  except  in  consequence  of  a  lace- 
ration of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  or  one  of  its 
principal  branches;  and  it  is  very  rare  for  this  accident 


to  occur,  except  as  a  consequence  of  fracture.  If; 
therefore,  we  find  the  patient  lying  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  on  examining  the  head  we  discover  a  fracture 
with  or  without  depression,  extending  in  the  direction 
of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  although  the  existence 
of  an  extravasation  on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
is  not  thereby  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  it  is 
rendered  highly  probable,  and  the  surgeon,  under  these 
circumstances,  would  neglect  his  duty  if  he  omitted 
to  apply  the  trephine ;  and  where  no  fracture  is  dis- 
coverable, yet  if  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  injury 
having  fallen  on  that  part  of  the  cranium  in  which  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  situated,  the  use  of  the  tre- 
phine may  be  resorted  to  on  speculation,  rather  than 
that  the  patient  should  be  left  to  die  without  an  atttnpt 
being  made  for  his  preservation.  I  cannot,  indeed, 
adduce  any  particular  experience  of  my  own  in  favour 
of  what  is  here  recommended ;  but  1  conceive,  that 
the  instances  which  have  been  recorded,  in  which  the 
middle  meningeal  artery  has  been  ruptured  without 
any  fracture  of  the  bone,  and  the  known  fact  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  while  there  is  none  of  the  outer  table,  suffi- 
ciently justify  such  an  experiment  in  desperate  cases." 
— (Brodie,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  385.) 

With  the  foregoing  exception,  in  which,  indeed,  a 
ground  for  suspecting  the  seat  of  the  effused  blood 
rests  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  part  on  which 
the  violence  has  operated,  the  evacuating  plan,  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  concussion  (see  Head, 
Injuries  of),  is  all  that  can  be  done  when  every  thing 
is  uncertain  relative  lo  the  situation  of  the  extravasa- 
tion. It  is  all  that  can  be  done  in  those  frequent  in- 
stances where  the  effusion  has  taken  place  in  the  sub- 
stanceof  the  brain,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  voided. 
The  trepan  then  is  indicated  only  when  there  is  an 
extravasation  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone, 
the  fracture  being  situated  at  a  part  of  the  skull  ac- 
cessible to  instruments,  and  not  at  the  base.  We  shall 
not  here  dwell  upon  the  douhtful  example,  where  the 
fluid  lies  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoides. 
I  believe  that  the  operation  should  be  limited  to  a 
small  number  of  cases,  in  which  not  only  the  existence 
and  situation  of  the  pressure  are  known,  or  may  be 
suspected  on  the  ground  above  explained,  but  in  which 
the  symptoms  arising  from  this  cause  are  urgent  and 
dangerous,  and  the  pressure  can  be  removed  by  no 
other  means. 

Desault  in  the  last  years  of  his  practice  abandoned 
the  operation  of  the  trepan  altogether,  its  ill  success  at 
the  Hdtel-Dieu  having  become  notorious.  Surgeons 
of  the  present  day  trephine  with  more  caution  and 
discrimination,  and  sometimes  with  striking  success. 

When  the  case  is  a  simple  fissure,  the  trepan  ought 
to  be  applied  upon  the  solution  of  continuity,  if  the 
symptoms  indicate  a  dangerous  degree  of  pressure  on 
the  brain. 

When  the  detached  portions  of  bone  are  depressed, 
so  as  to  compress  the  brain,  the  operation  is  still  requi- 
site if  they  cannot  be  elevated  by  other  moans.  But 
Richerand  maintains,  that  a  positive  indication  for 
trepanning  is  not  frequent,  either  because  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  existence  and  situation  of  extravasa- 
tions, or  because  extravasated  fluids  readily  escape 
through  the  interspaces  of  the  fragments,  when  there 
is  a  splintered  fracture.  Such  facility  is  also  increased 
when  one  of  the  portions  of  broken  bone  is  totally  de- 
tached, so  that  it  can  be  removed,  leaving  an  aperture 
equivalent  to  what  would  be  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trepan. 

When  the  operation  is  determined  on,  the  head 
should  be  shaved ;  indeed,  this  is  often  done  immedi- 
ately the  surgeon  is  called,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  what  parts  of  the  scalp 
have  been  struck  ;  for  it  is  in  such  situations  that  he 
has  most  reason  to  apprehend  fractures  of  the  bone,  or 
extravasations  beneath  it.  If,  however,  the  violence 
has  occasioned  a  large  wound  or  laceration  of  the 
scalp,  the  practitioner,  knowing  where  the  force  has 
been  applied,  is  frequently  content  with  having  a  little 
of  the  hair  shaved  off  the  parts  surrounding  the  injury 
All  that  need  be  said  on  this  suhject  is,  that  it  is  always 
better  to  have  enough  of  the  hair  taken  away,  to  afford 
the  surgeon  an  uninterrupted  opportunity  of  examining 
the  scalp  freely,  and  doing  whatever  may  be  necessary. 
The  loss  of  a  little  hair  is  of  very  little  consequence, 
while  the  concealment  of  the  seat  ol   a  depressed 
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fracture,  or  extravasation,  might  lead  to  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

When  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  trephining  are 
fully  indicated,  provided  the  wound  or  laceration  of 
the  scalp  should  not  have  exposed  a  sufficient  surface 
of  the  hone  for  the  application  of  the  crown  of  the 
trephine,  an  adequate  dilatation  of  such  wound  ought 
immediately  to  be  made.  If,  in  the  situation  of  the 
blow,  there  should  only  be  a  contusion,  or  a  lump,  un- 
attended with  any  wound,  a  division  of  this  part  of 
the  scalp  is  to  be  made  by  carrying  the  knife  quite 
down  to  the  bone.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  swell- 
iii!.'  occasioned  by  the  violence  is  considerable,  and 
attended  with  the  sensation  of  a  crepitus ;  as  well  as 
in  Other  instances,  in  which  there  is  only  a  contusion, 
under  which  a  fracture  and  displaced  pieces  of  bone 
may  be  felt;  the  scalp  must  be  divided  in  the  same 
manner,  only  with  greater  caution,  lest  the  point  of 
tlie  knife  should  insinuate  itself  through  the  fracture, 
and  do  mischief  to  the  dura  mater  and  brain. 

Auihois  recommend  the  shape  of  the  incision  to  be 
different,  according  to  the  kind  of  fracture  and  the  parts 
of  the  head  on  which  the  violence  has  operated.  When 
the  whole  extent  of  the  injury  can  be  brought  into  view, 
by  means  of  an  incision  having  the  form  of  the  letter 
T,  the  surgeon  should  be  content  with  such  a  division  ; 
but  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  he  may  give  it  a  crucial 
sha|ie.  When  the  trephine  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
squamous  part  of  the  temporal  bone,  we  are  recom- 
mended to  make  the  incision  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  V,  the  branches  of  which  are  to 
be  upwards,  and  the  angle  downwards,  in  order  that 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  temporal  muscle  may  be  cut, 
and  that  the  division  of  its  fibres  may  be  avoided  as 
far  as  it  is  in  our  power. 

Having  divided  the  scalp,  the  next  object  is  to  reflect 
it ;  but  no  man  would  be  warranted  in  cutting  any  part 
of  it  away,  although  such  practice  is  advised  by  Pott. 
The  purposes  of  the  operation  do  not  require  any  re- 
moval of  this  kind ;  and  the  method  would  leave  a 
wound  which  would  be  long  in  healing,  and  when 
healed,  never  exempt  from  deformity.  In  short,  the 
reflected  flaps  of  the  scalp  are  capable  of  adhering  to 
the  parts  on  which  they  are  laid  after  the  operation, 
and  consequently  ought  never  to  be  wantonly  cut 
away. 

The  scalp  being  reflected,  authors  next  advise  us  to 
scrape  away  the  pericranium,  either  with  the  knife  or 
the  raspatory.  Perhaps  this  measure  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  which  does  neither  much  harm  nor  much 
good.  The  design  is  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
trephine  to  the  bone.  However,  the  teeth  of  a  proper 
instrument,  in  good  order,  will  not  be  impeded  by  the 
slender  periosteum  ;  and  scraping  this  membrane  away 
from  parts  of  the  skull  which  are  not  to  be  removed 
may  conduce  to  exfoliations. 

Sometimes  the  bleeding  from  branches  of  the  tem- 
poral or  occipital  artery  is  so  copious,  that  the  bone 
cannot  be  very  conveniently  perforated  before  the 
hemorrhage  is  suppressed.  If  it  be  prudent  to  wait  a 
little,  and  the  case  (as  it  generally  does)  shouW  be  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  evacuation  of  blood,  it  is  as  well 
to  let  the  bleeding  continue  for  a  certain  time.  The 
surgeon  may  then  just  direct  an  assistant  to  put  the 
and  of  one  of  his  fingers  on  the  mouth  of  the  vessel, 
and  proceed  in  the  operation.  In  some  cases,  the  bleed- 
iog  might  he  so  troublesome  that  it  would  be  better  to 
tie  the  artery  at  once. 

All  parts  of  the  cranium  do  not  admit  of  being  tre- 
phined with  equal  convenience  and  safety.  It  has 
usually  been  set  down  by  sureical  authors,  that  the 
trephine  cannot  be  applied  below  the  transverse  ridge 
of  the  os  occlpttis.  There  are  some  cases,  however, 
which  prove  that  such  an  operation  may  be  safely 
done,  and  that  we  ought  not,  in  urgent  circumstances, 
I,i  be  afraid  of  dividing  the  trapezius  and  coinplexus 
muscles,  In  order  to  he  enabled  to  apply  the  trephine  to 
the  bone. — (See  Hutchison's  Case  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.  Bol.  St, p.  104,  i$-c.) 

The  majority  of  writers  also  forbid  the  application 
of  the  trephine  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  in  consequence 
of  the  indeterminate  depth  of  these  cavities,  and  the 
apprehension  of  incurable  fistula?.  However,  Larrey 
has  deviated  from  this  precept  in  several  instances; 
and  his  practice  confirms  the  statement  of  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
thai  by  opening  the  frontal  sinus  with  a  large  trephine, 
and  ilieu  using  a  small  one,  the  internal  parietes  of  this 


cavity  may  be  trephined  with  perfect  safety,  and  no 
risk  of  injuring  the  dura  mater  with  the  saw. — (See 
Larrey' s  Mem.  de  C/iirurgie  Militaire,  t.  2,  p.  136— 
138,  t.  4.) 

Writers  also  caution  us  not  to  apply  the  trephine  to 
the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  middle  artery  of  the  dura  mater  lying 
under  it,  generally  in  a  groove  of  the  bone,  and  occa- 
sionally in  a  canal  in  its  very  substance.  In  the  latter 
circumstance,  this  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  could 
not  possibly  be  taken  away,  without  wounding  the 
vessel.  However,  notwithstanding  this  advice,  which 
has  been  unthinkingly  handed  down  by  one  writer  to 
another,  from  generation  to  generation,  I  very  much 
question  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine.  We  undoubt- 
edly ought  to  avoid  trephining  this  part  of  the  cranium 
when  we  can  prudently  do  so.  But  the  causes  de- 
manding this  operation  are  always  so  urgent,  that  the 
patient's  sole  chance  of  existence  depends  on  their 
quick  removal.  Hence,  were  there  pressure  on  the 
brain,  either  from  a  depressed  portion  of  bone,  from 
blood,  or  matter,  and  such  pressure  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  trephining  the 'anterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  parietal  bone,  what  operator  would  be  afraid  of 
doing  so?  Besides,  the  fear  of  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  very  unfounded  ;  for  the  lodgement  of  the  artery 
in  a  bony  furrow  or  canal,  which  authors  have  pointed 
out  as  rendering  the  suppression  of  the  hemorrhage 
more  difficult,  is  a  mere  visionary  idea,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  a  little  plug  of  lint,  pushed  into  the  orifice 
of  a  vessel  so  situated,  will  always  stop  the  bleeding, 
with  as  much  certainty  and  ease  as  can  possibly  be 
imagined. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  was  made  in  the  early  edi- 
tions of  my  works,  and  I  now  see  the  safety  of  the 
practice  has  been  confirmed.  "  I  have  also  applied 
the  trepan  (says  Larrey)  over  the  track  of  the  spheno- 
spinous  artery,  at  the  inferior  anterior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone.  The  artery  was  divided  ;  but  I  stopped 
the  hemorrhage  almost  immediately,  by  applying  an 
iron  probe  red-hot." — (Mini  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  2 
p.  138.) 

Writers,  until  very  lately,  also  prohibited  us  from 
trephining  over  any  of  the  sutures,  and  especially  over 
the  sagittal  suture,  beneath  which  the  longitudinal 
sinus  is  situated.  The  fear  of  the  dura  matier  being 
injured,  and  of  this  vessel  being  wounded,  was  the 
reason  for  the  advice.  With  regard  to  the  sutures  in 
general,  the  trephine  may  be  applied  to  them  as  wel. 
as  to  any  other  part ;  and  as  for  the  sagittal  suture, 
many  facts  confirm  the  propriety  of  not  being  deterred 
even  by  it,  though  situated  immediately  over  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  tho 
dura  mater,  in  cases  of  extravasated  blood  and  matier 
beneath  the  cranium,  is  detached  by  the  intervention 
of  such  fluids  from  the  inner  table. 

By  means  of  a  perforation  practised  over  the  sagittal 
suture,  Garengeot  successfully  elevated  a  portion  of 
bone  which  pressed  upon  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
made  the  patient  quite  comatose.  The  depressed  piece 
of  the  cranium  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously 
raised,  had  the  trepan  been  applied  in  any  other  situa- 
tion. But  a  still  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  this 
practice,  when  the  case  at  all  requires  it,  is  the  fact 
that  wounds  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage resulting  from  them,  are  not  attended  with  any 
serious  danger.  Sharp  mentions  his  having  twice  seen 
a  bleeding  of  this  kind.  Another  instance  is  also  re- 
corded in  Warner's  Cases.  A  child  received  a  wound 
on  its  forehead  ;  the  two  parietal  hones  were  fractured, 
and  a  portion  of  each  was  depressed  on  the  dura  mater. 
The  child  lived  a  month  without  any  operation  being 
done;  but  at  the  end  of  this  time  Warner  applied  the 
trepan.  He  found  a  splinter  of  bone  sticking  in  s-ich  a 
way  into  the  longitudinal  sinus,  that  it  could  not  easily 
be  got  out ;  consequently  he  enlarged  with  a  lancet  the 
opening  in  which  the  splinter  was  entangled.  The 
hemorrhage,  which  was  copious,  was  easilysuppressed 
by  the  application  of  a  little  dry  lint,  and  the  child  was 
relieved,  though  it  died  at  the  end  of  two  months,  after 
suffering  a  variety  of  symptoms  which  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  wound  of  the  sinus,  the  opening  of 
which  soon  healed.  The  fourth  case,  related  by  Mar- 
chettis,  also  proves  that  wounds  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus  are  not  fatal.  Pott  and  Callisen  have  since  re- 
ported other  facts,  ter.ding  to  the  same  conclusion.— 
(See  Syst    Cldr.  Hodiernal,  pars  1,  p.  659,  edit.  1798  ) 
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Whenever  a  depressed  fracture  can  be  elevated  to 
its  proper  level  witliout  applying  the  trephine,  and 
with  the  mere  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps  or  an  elevator, 
trephining  should  never  be  performed,  unless  there  be 
strong  reason  to  apprehend  that  blood,  or  matter,  lodged 
on  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  contributes  to  the 
production  of  the  bad  symptoms,  and  cannot  otherwise 
be  discharged. 

The  scalp  having  been  divided,  if  necessary,  and  the 
pericranium  scraped  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  precepts  and  practice,  the  neit 
thing  is  the  application  of  the  crown  of  the  trephine. 

The  surgeon  is  first  to  make  a  little  impression  with 
the  point  of  the  centre- pin,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  place  where  it  will  work,  when  the  crown  of  the 
trephine  is  applied  in  the  proper  situation  ;  for  where 
such  impression  is  made,  the  operator  must  make  a 
«mall  hole  with  a  perforator,  in  order  to  fix  the  point 
of  the  centre-pin,  on  which  the  crown  of  the  instru- 
ment turns  backwards  and  forwards,  as  on  an  axis, 
durinc  the  first  stage  of  the  operation.  Mr.  Savigny's 
centred-pins  make  a  perforation,  without  need  of  any 
particular  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  re- 
spect are  advantageous. 

The  point  of  the  centre-pin  having  been  fixed,  the 
trephine  is  to  be  turned  by  regular  semicircular  mo- 
tions, alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  which  object  is 
effected  by  steady  pronations  and  supinations  of  tile 
operator's  hand.  '  The  teeth  of  the  saw  having  made 
a  manifest  circular  groove,  in  which  they  can  steadily 
work,  the  centre-pin  becomes  useless,  and  as  it  would, 
if  not  withdrawn  or  removed,  certainly  injure  the 
dura  mater  and  brain,  by  reason  of  its  projecting  far- 
ther than  any  other  part  of  the  instrument,  it  would  be 
an  unpardonable  blunder  to  let  it  remain  after  a  proper 
circular  groove  had  been  formed  by  the  teeth  of  the 
saw. 

The  beginning  of  the  sawing  may  be  executed  boldly 
and  quickly;  for  the  operator  runs  no  hazard  of  doing 
mischief.  It  is  necessary  occasionally,  with  the  view 
of  facilitating  the  action  of  the  instrument,  to  clean 
away  the  particles  of  bony  matter  with  a  little  brush, 
usually  kept  for  the  purpose  in  every  box  of  trephining 
instruments.  Were  this  plan  neglected,  the  action  of 
the  cylindrical  saw  would  be  very  much  clogged. 

The  operator,  however,  must  increase  his  caution, 
when  the  sawing  has  made  greater  progress;  for  were 
he  to  be  too  bold,  he  might  sometimes  lacerate  the 
membranes  of  the  brain  with  the  teeth  of  the  instru- 
ment, particularly  as  the  thickness  of  the  cranium  is 
subject  to  infinite  variety,  both  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  head  and  in  different  subjects.  Let  the  surgeon, 
therefore,  never  forget  to  examine  frequently,  with  the 
point  of  a  quill,  whether  any  part  of  the  circular 
groove  is  cut  through  or  nearly  so ;  for  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  instrument  must  only  be  worked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  pressure  upon,  and  cut,  the  part  of  the 
circle  which  yet  remains  to  be  divided.  In  some  few 
cases,  it  is  said,  that  the  surgeon  can  distinctly  feel 
when  the  teeth  of  the  saw  reach  the  diploe  or  medul- 
lary structure  between  the  two  tables  of  the  cranium  ; 
and  some  writers  have  rashly  directed  us  to  saw  with 
boldness  till  the  sensation  of  this  occurrence  is  com- 
municated to  our  hand  and  fingers.  However,  I  be- 
lieve, this  possibility  of  discriminating  the  arrival  of 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  at  the  diploe  is  so  uncommon  and 
so  fallacious,  that  it  should  never  be  expected  or  relied 
on.  Nor  ought  the  surgeon  to  saw  with  incautious 
force  and  rapidity,  till  he  sees  the  teeth  of  the  trephine 
bloody,  which  appearance  has  been  set  down  as  an- 
other criterion  of  their  having  reached  the  diploe.  I 
have  already  stated,  that  a  great  many  skulls  have 
hardly  anv  space  between  several  parts  of  the  two 
tables.  This  is  particularly  often  the  case  in  old 
persons. 

A  prudent  man  will  always  prefer  exerting  a  little 
force  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  some  of  the  bony 
connexion,  retaining  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  to 
running  any  hazard  of  injuring  the  dura  mater  by 
sawing  too  deeply.  After  a  certain  time,  therefore,  it 
is  better  to  lay  down  the  trephine,  and  endeavour  to 
elevate  the  portion  of  bone,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  kept  in  most 
cases  of  trephining  instruments,  or  else  by  means  of 
an  elevator,  which  is  still  more  calculated  for  the 
purpose. 

When  the  circular  piece  of  bone  has  been  taken  out, 


and  the  edges  of  the  perforation  are  unequal  and  splin- 
tered, the  irregularities  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  len- 
ticular knife.  When  there  is  extravasated  blood  un- 
derneath the  opening  which  has  been  made,  it  some- 
times spontaneously  makes  its  escape,  and  if  it  should 
not  do  so,  the  surgeon  must  remove  it  himself.  If  one 
perforation  of  the  skull  should  not  suffice  for  letting 
out  the  blood,  as  much  more  of  the  cranium  ought  to 
be  removed  with  the  trephine  as  circumstances  may 
require;  there  being  no  comparison  between  the  dan- 
ger of  repeating  the  application  of  the  instrument,  and 
that  of  leaving  a  quantity  of  undischarged,  compress- 
ing fluid,  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Certainly,  many 
facts  on  record  evince,  that  the  dura  mater  may  be 
very  extensively  uncovered  without  dangerous  conse- 
quences. Sarrau  saw  a  whole  parietal  bone  exfoliate, 
in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  head.  Blegny  relates 
a  similar  case;  and  Saviard  makes  mention  of  a 
woman  who  had  lost  the  upper  part  of  the  os  fronlis, 
both  the  parietal  bones,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  os 
occipitis,  all  of  which  had  come  away  at  the  same 
time;  yet  she  recovered.  Vaugion,  however,  who 
seems  also  to  relate  this  identical  case,  describes  the 
exfoliation  as  not  being  quite  so  extensive. 

I  am  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  these  facts,  that 
exposing  a  large  part  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  tre- 
phine is  by  no  means  an  operation  exempt  from  serious 
danger.  And  what  I  conceive  confirms  this  statement, 
is  my  having  known  instances,  in  which  persons  who 
had  been  rashly  advised  to  submit  to  being  trephined, 
for  the  cure  of  violent  pains  in  the  head,  &c,  died  in 
consequence  of  the  operation.  I  make  this  observa- 
tion, well  aware  of  the  successful  instance  of  the 
practice  recorded  by  Schmucker. — (Wakrnchm.  b.  1, 
p.  434.) 

However,  I  perfectly  coincide  with  writers  who 
direct  the  removal  of  as  much  bone  as  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  able  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  pressure 
from  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 

The  application  of  the  trephine,  in  cases  of  large 
extravasations,  must  in  particular  be  made  several 
times,  when  the  situation  of  the  fluid  does  not  favour 
its  escape.  But  in  this  circumstance,  Isabatier  says, 
that  we  should  not  make  numerous  perforations  all 
along  the  extent  of  the  extravasation ;  but  only  a 
counter-opening,  as  is  done  on  the  soft  parts.  This 
author  expresses  his  surprise  at  there  not  being  on  re- 
cord many  examples  of  counter-openings  made  in  the 
cranium,  since  analogy  demonstrates  their  utility.  I 
cannot  help  remarking  pn  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
one  very  obvious  objection  to  making  openings  of  this 
kind  in  the  cranium,  is  the  impossibility  of  knowing, 
with  certainty,  whether  blood  lies  under  any  particular 
part  of  the  skull ;  whereas,  in  abscesses  of  the  soft 
parts,  the  surgeon  feels  the  fluctuation  of  the  matter, 
and  knows  that  his  counter-opening  will  be  made  in 
the  cavity  containing  it.  One  may  sometimes  have 
occasion  to  make  more  than  one  perforation,  in  order 
to  discharge  blood  extravasated  beneath  the  skull,  when 
the  blow  has  happened  near  a  suture,  to  which  the 
dura  mater  continues  adherent;  for  a  single  opening, 
made  only  on  one  side  of  the  suture,  might  only  give 
vent  to  a  part  of  the  extravasation. 

When  the  trephine  is  applied,  on  account  of  a  frac- 
ture with  depression,  Mr.  Brodie  considers  the  removal 
of  a  small  portion  of  bone  as  generally  sufficient;  but 
when  the  case  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater,  he  recommends  a  freer  removal 
of  the  skull.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  rule  by  having 
seen  a  case,  in  which,  alter  two  triangular  portions  of 
hone  had  been  taken  away  with  a  straight  saw,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  discharged,  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  patient,  suppuration  afterward  look  place  on 
the  sui  face  of  the  dura  mater,  wherever  thus  membrane 
had  been  separated  by  the  extravasation  from  the 
bone.  The  matter  was  hindered  by  the  granulations 
from  escaping  by  the  aperture  already,  made,  and, 
though  another  portion  of  bone  was  removed,  the 
practice  was  too  late  to  save  the  man's  life. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14,  p.  387.)  Whether  an  ex- 
tensive removal  of  the  cranium  ought  to  be  generally 
made  in  anticipation  of  suppuration  of  the  dura  mater 
in  such  a  easel  whether  such  a  measure  might  not 
rather  tend  to  make  the  event  more  likely  to  happen  ? 
and  whether  the  practice  which  Mr.  Brodie  actually 
adopted  might  not  have  been  the  best,  though,  in  the 
instance  brought  forward,  unsuccessful  1  are  questions, 
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I  ttiink,  on  which  the  most  judicious  surgeons  may  en- 
tertain differences  of  opinion.  As  my  principles  lead 
me  10  disapprove  of  the  old  custom  of  trephining  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  they  would  incline  me  to  be 
content  with  rigorous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
discharging  the  confined  matter  as  soon  as  the  ill  effects 
of  its  pressure  began  to  show  themselves. 

If  we  should  not  find  blood  lodged  under  the  cra- 
nium, but  the  dura  mater  should  seem  elevated,  tense, 
dark-coloured,  forming  a  prominent  fluctuating  tu- 
mour outwards,  it  may  be  cautiously  opened  with  a 
lancet  or  bistoury,  with  a  view  of  letting  out  any  col- 
lection of  blood  "underneath.  In  the  article  Head,  In- 
juries of,  I  have  stated  the  rosullof  Mr.  Abernethy's 
experience,  In  regard  to  the  operation  of  opening  the 
dura  mater.  This  gentleman  found,  that  the  method 
never  effectually  discharged  all  the  blood,  but  only  the 
serous  part  of  it.  The  evacuation  of  any  of  the  com- 
pressing fluid  must,  however,  he  desirable;  and  if  the 
surgeon  cannot  do  more,  yet  he  has  fulfilled  his  pro- 
ll  duly. 

Although  Mr.  Brodie  admits,  that  wounds  of  the  dura 
mater  are  attended  with  great  danger,  he  approves  of 
the  practice  here  recommended  (see  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
vol.  14,  p.  38!)),  and  supports  his  opinion  by  reference 
to  an  Interesting  ease  under  the  late  Mr.  Chevalier. 
This  gentleman  was  called  to  a  child,  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  which  had  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  and 
lay  insensible  and  convulsed.  There  was  no  wound 
of  the  scalp;  but  the  fontanel  appeared  somewhat  ele- 
vated. It  was  therefore  exposed  by  an  incision,  and 
raised  so  as  to  uncover  the  subjacent  dura  mater,  be- 
neath which  the  purple  colour  of  extravasated  blood 
was  plainly  discernible.  A  puncture  having  been  made 
with  a  lancet,  three  or  four  ounces  of  blood  issued  out 
with  considerable  force;  the  symptoms  were  imme- 
diately relieved,  and  the  child  recovered. — (See  Med. 
Phys.  Journ.  vol.  8,  p.  5U5.)  An  example,  furnishing 
an  equally  convincing  proof  of  the  practice  here  ad- 
vised, is  also  adduced  by  Mr.  Brodie  from  the  practice 
of  my  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Ogle. 

The  utility  of  trephining  is  not  limited  to  discharging 
extravasated  blood  or  matter  lodged  underneath  the 
skull.  This  operation  frequently  enables  us  to  elevate 
depressed  portions  of  bone.  The  latter  object  can  often 
be  accomplished  by  merely  making  one  perforation. 
Sometimes  several  perforations  are  requisite  to  be 
made  near  each  other.  Authors  even  state,  that  it 
may  also  become  necessary  to  remove  the  intervening 
portions  of  bone  with  a  pair  of  cutting  forceps.  The 
depressed  part  may  then  be  easily  raised  by  means  of 
an  elevator.  Occasionally,  indeed,  1  may  say,  very 
often,  the  best  practice  is  to  remove  the  depressed  por- 
tion entirely,  when  its  total  separation  from  the  rest 
of  the  skull  can  be  accomplished  by  cutting  across  the 
base  of  the  depressed  piece. 

According  to  some  writers,  if,  after  dividing  the  dura 
mater,  the  surface  of  the  brain  appears  smooth  and 
flabby,  with  a  fluctuation,  we  may  conclude  there  is 
an  abscess  in  its  substance;  and  these  authors,  more 
enterprising  with  their  pens,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  than 
with  their  scalpels,  sanction  the  method  of  carrying 
the  point  of  the  bistoury  to  the  depth  of  an  inch,  )/ 
circumstances  render  so  deep  a  puncture  necessary. 
"But,"  says  Richerand,  "prudence  forbids  us  to  go 
farther.  Cutting  the  surface  of  the  brain  causes  no 
pain,  and  it  produces  less  danger  than  one  might  ap- 
prehend ;  experience  and  observation  prove  (in  oppo- 
sition to  phrenological  theories),  that  the  essential 
parts  of  tins  organ  are  situated  near  its  base,  and  that 
l(S  surface  may  be  removed  without  danger  or  pain." 
—(JYosogr.  Cliir.  t.  2,  p.  301,  ed.  3.) 

A  case,  in  which  Dupuylren  plunged  a  bistoury  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  an  inch  into  the  brain,  and 
thus  let  out  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  pus,  is  recorded  in 
a  valuable  periodical  work. — (Sec  Journ.  of  Foreign 
Med.  .V,'.  18,  />.  298.)  Some  temporary  amendment 
followed  ;  but  the  case  had  a  fatal  termination. 

After  the  operation  of  trephining,  the  divided  scalp 
is  to  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  lightly  dressed  with  a  simple  pledget  of  any 

common  ururritatlng ointment  In  applying  the  dress- 
inns,  the  surgeon  should  Invariably  keep  in  view  these 
objects;  namely,  to  let  whatever  is  put  on  the  wound 
hi  ;is  light  as  possible,  not  apt  to  make  pressure  on  the 
brain,  and  of  a  nature  which  cannot  excite  irritation,  j 


All  stimulants  are  to  be  sti icily  avoided;  nor  will  any 
bandage  be  better  than  an  ordinary  nightcap  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  be  put  on  with  facility.  It  may  be  secured 
with  bits  of  tape,  which  are  to  be  tied  under  the  jaw 

The  practitioner  should  not  now  conceive  that  he 
has  done  all  that  he  ought  to  do.  Let  him  remember 
the  urgent  necessity  of  keeping  off",  or  diminishing,  the 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  and  brain,  which  is 
still  to  be  feared.  Let  him  bleed  the  patient  largely 
and  repeatedly ;  exhibit  saline  purges,  clysters,  and 
antimonials;  and  if  the  symptoms  continue,  let  him 
apply  a  blister  to  some  part  of  the  head.  I  shall  avoid, 
however,  any  repetitions  on  this  subject,  by  referring 
to  Head,  Injuries  of. 

The  aperture  in  the  skull  usually  becomes  closed 
with  soft  granulations,  which  slowly  acquire  a  hard 
consistence.  While  the  cicatrix  is  soft,  it  should  be 
protected  from  external  injury  with  a  thin  piece  of  horn 
or  metal.  Exfoliations  from  the  margin  of  the  per- 
foration sometimes  retard  the  healing  of  the  wound; 
but  now  that  the  practice  of  dressing  with  drying 
spirituous  applications  has  been  exploded,  and  the  re- 
moval or  any  part  of  the  scalp  is  condemned  by  all  the 
best  surgeons,  these  unpleasant  consequences  are  ren- 
dered much  less  frequent  than  in  former  days. 

The  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the  operation  of 
trepanning  or  trephining  in  every  system  of  surgery  ; 
but  he  should  particularly  consult  the  writings  of 
Sharp,  Le  Dran,  Dionis,  Bertrandi,  Pott,  Sabatier 
Schmucker,  Richter,  Dease,  Abemethy,  Desault,  Cal 
lisen,  Richerand,  C.  Bell,  and  several  parts  of  the 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Ckirurgie.  Also,  B.  C.  Brodie  on 
Injuries  of  the  Brain,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14. 

[This  article  on  the  trephine  contains  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  practical  information  any  where  to  be 
found  in  our  language.  The  excellent  diagnosis  be- 
tween concussion  and  compression,  and  the  valuable 
arguments  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  tre- 
phine, and  iiffavour  of  large  and  repeated  venesection, 
cannot  be  too  familiarly  known  nor  too  highly  estima- 
ted, especially  by  the  young  surgeon. 

It  is  a  high  source  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  record, 
that  in  this  country,  the  trephine  is  now  much  mors 
seldom  used  than  formerly.  But  a  few  years  ago,  on 
a  man  being  stunned  by  a  blow  or  a  fall,  to  any  consi- 
derable extent,  almost  any  neighbouring  physician 
would  apply  the  trephine  without  hesitation,  and  the 
facility  with  which  tnis  operation  can  be  performed, 
offers  no  small  temptation  to  the  mere  operator,  espe- 
cially as  there  is  seldom  any  risk  of  life,  and  always 
a  gain  in  reputation  among  the  multitude.  It  is  now 
very  generally  viewed  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  dernier 
resort  in  such  cases,  and  the  use  of  it  is  not  couute 
nanced,  unless  the  symptoms  of  compression  by  de- 
pressed bone,  or  extravasated  blood,  are  altogether  un- 
equivocal ;  and  a  consultation  with  the  best  surgeons  is 
always  premised. 

I  have  seen  scores  of  persons,  who  would  have  for- 
merly been  trephined,  without  even  a  "trial  by  jury," 
recovered  from  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  justly 
attributable  to  compression  on  the  brain,  by  very  large 
and  copious  bleedings,  aided  by  cathartics  and  stimu- 
lating frictions  and  cataplasms  to  the  extremities. 

Still,  however,  there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  instances, 
imperiously  requiring  the  use  of  the  trephine,  to  render 
it  necessary  that  every  practitioner  should  be  conver- 
sant with  the  instrument,  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  its  use.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  de- 
plorable cases  to  which  surgical  assistance  is  ever  ren- 
dered, are  occasionally  met. with  among  the  example! 
in  which  the  trephine  becomes  indispensable. 

In  the  year  1819, 1  assisted  Dr.  Henry  Wm.Ducachel 
then  a  practitioner  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  per 
formance  of  this  operation  on  a  woman  who  had  re- 
ceived several  blows  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  from  t 
brutal  husband.  We  could  discover  no  depression  of 
bone,  and  yet  the  coma,  sterlor,  hemiplegia,  and  othet 
evidences  of  compression,  resisted  all  our  depletion, 
and  on  the  third  day  after  the  violence,  we  deter- 
mined to  apply  the  trephine,  being  sustained  by  judi 
cious  counsel  in  our  opinion,  that  there  must  be  exten- 
sive extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  cranium.  On 
removing  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  with  the  largest 
crown  of  the  instrument,  a  coagulum  was  found  er 
tending  overthe  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  extericJ 
to  the  dura  mater.  This  being  removed,  and  onlj 
a  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  following,  the  obvt- 
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oua  distention  of  the  dura  mater  itself,  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  still  more  extended  mischief.  We 
therefore  divided  the  dura  mater  with  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  for  the  space  of  half  an  inch,  when  coagulated 
blood  to  an  immense  extent  forced  itself  through  the 
opening.  After  washing  out  the  cavity  by  warm  wa- 
ter thrown  in  with  the  syringe,  we  were  delighted  to 
find  the  entire  removal  of  the  symptoms  instantane- 
ously result.  Our  patient  spoke  for  the  first  time,  asked 
for  water,  seemed  as  though  awoke  from  an  ordinary 
sleep,  the  stertor  ceased,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and 
hemiplegia  were  removed,  and  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  her  recovery. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  painful  acuteness  of  our  dis- 
appointment, when  in  a  few  hours  we  found  all  these 
dangerous  symptoms  return  in  a  still  more  aggravated 
form,  discovering  to  us  the  mortifying  truth,  that  though 
the  operation  had  succeeded,  yet  our  patient  would  die ; 
for  although  we  had  removed  the  coagula,  we  could 
not  stop  the  bleeding  vessel. 

On  the  post  mortem  examination,  the  temporal  bone 
was  found  fractured,  and  aspiculaof  bone  had  pierced 
the  meningeal  artery,  which  had  not  ceased  to  pour  out 
its  blood,  and  hence,  coagula  were  found  to  fill  the  whole 
space  of  the  hemi-cranium,  above  and  below  the  dura 
mater.  I  have  preserved  the  skull  in  my  cabinet  of 
morbid  preparations,  and  the  point  at  which  the  frac- 
ture of  the  internal  table  pierced  the  great  artery  of  the 
dura  mater,  is  distinctly  visible  in  the  depression  which 
marks  its  course,  which  is  in  this  case  deeper  than  or- 
dinary. It  was  exhibited  on  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
derer, and  was  highly  important  in  a  medico-legal  point 
of  view,  since  it  fully  satisfied  the  court,  counsel,  and 
jury,  that  her  death  was  occasioned  by  the  blows,  and 
that  the  injury  was  altogether  irreparable.  This  was 
clear,  from  the  fact  that  the  only  blows  which  had 
wounded  the  scalp  were  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  os  parietalis.  The  fracture  and 
consequent  rupture  of  the  vessel  was  low  down  in  the 
temple,  where  no  external  wound  was  found,  and  two 
inches  from  the  point  at  which  the  trephine  was  ap- 
plied, guided  as  it  was  by  the  external  injury. 

Since  that  time,  1  have  applied  the  trephine  and 
Hey's  saw  for  the  removal  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  which  had  become  carious  from  syphilis, 
involving  nearly  the  whole  forehead.  The  extensive 
suppuration  which  had  entered  the  frontal  sinus,  and 
even  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  rendered  this 
operation  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  consultation  ; 
the  man  having  become  idiotic  from  the  disturbance  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  being  a  burden  to  himself  and  fa- 
mily, from  frequent  epilepsy. 

I  applied  the  crown  of  the  instrument  four  times,  re- 
moving all  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bone,  and  only 
once  entering  through  the  skull,  the  caries  being  in  the 
other  parts  confined  to  the  external  table,  and  thedinloe 
filled  with  a  fetid  pus  which  had  not  sufficient  egress, 
and  by  consequence  was  involving  the  bone  still  more 
extensively  in  the  specific  morbid  action.  A  large  num- 
ber of  smaller  pieces  of  the  cranium  were  removed 
with  Hey's  saw,  and  by  the  forceps.  A  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  pus  was  found  upon  the  dura  ma- 
ter, at  the  point  at  which  the  caries  had  entered  the 
cavity,  which  was  discharged  through  the  opening 
made  by  the  trephine,  and  the  cavity  of  the  head 
washed  out  with  warm  water.  Notwithstanding  the 
specific  character  of  the  disease,  the  almost  hopeless 
extent  to  which  it  had  progressed,  and  the  extreme  ema- 
ciation which  had  been  superinduced  by  neglect  and 
mismanagement,  this  patient  entirely  recovered,  and  has 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  operation  (1822)  been  ac- 
tively employed  as  a  mechanic;  never  having  had  epi- 
lepsy since,  nor  any  intellectual  deficiency,  although 
this  had  become  apparent  for  months  before.  I  saw 
him  when  last  in  Baltimore  in  perfect  health. 

In  the  JVew-  York  Med.  and  Fhys.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p. 
79,  will  be  found  a  report  of  a  singular  case  of  epilepsy 
arising  from  depression  of  bone,  cured  by  trephining. 
It  was  performed  by  my  friend  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers, 
of  this  city. — Reese.] 

TRICHIASIS  (derived  from  Spit,,  the  hair)  denotes 
a  faulty  inclination  of  the  eyelashes  inwards  against 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  According  to  Scarpa,  the  disease 
presents  itself  under  two  distinct  forms:  the  first  is, 
where  the  cilia  are  turned  inwards,  without  the  natu- 
ral position  and  direction  of  the  tarsus  being  at  all 
changed ;  the  second  consists  in  a  morbid  inclination 


of  the  tarsus  inwards  (Entropium),  and  consequently 
of  the  eyelash  towards  the  eyeball  {Trichiasis,. 

The  first  form  of  this  disease  is  said,  both  by  Beer 
and  Scarpa,  to  be  uncommon,  nor  has  it  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  latter  writer  more  than  once,  and, 
in  this  instance,  only  some  of  the  hairs  had  changed 
their  direction.  On  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Travers 
is  completely  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  authors,  as 
he  describes  an  inversion  of  the  cilia  as  frequently  ex- 
ing  independent  of  entropeon—  {Synopsis,  p.  232.) 
The  second  species  or  form  of  trichiasis,  or  that  which 
consists  in  a  folding  inwards  of  the  tarsus  and  cilia  at 
the  same  time,  is  the  case  which  is  commonly  met  with 
in  practice.  It  may  be  either  complete,  affecting  the 
whole  of  the  tarsus,  or  incomplete,  occupying  only  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  most  frequently 
near  the  external  angle  of  the  eye.  Sometimes,  the  dis- 
ease is  confined  to  one  eyelid;  at  otlmr  times  it  affects 
both ;  and  occasionally  the  patient  is  afflicted  with  it  in 
both  eyes. 

Some  writers,  among  whom  is  Beer  (Lehre  von  den 
Jlugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  118),  admit  a  case,  which  they  call 
distichiasis,  and  which  they  suppose  to  be  produced 
by  a  double  and  unusual  row  of  hairs.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Scarpa,  this  third  species  is  only  imaginary,  and 
the  reason  of  this  subdivision  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
not  recollecting  what  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Wins- 
low  and  Albums,  that  although  the  roots  of  the  cilia 
appear  to  be  disposed  in  one  line  only,  they  form  two, 
three,  and  in  the  upper  eyelid  even  four  rows  of  hairs, 
unequally  situated,  and,  as  it  were,  confused.  When- 
ever, therefore,  in  consequence  of  disease,  a  certain 
number  of  hairs  are  separated  from  each  other  in  a 
contrary  direction  and  disorderly  manner,  the  eyelash 
will  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  new  and  unusual  row 
of  them,  while,  in  fact,  there  is  no  change,  either  with 
respect  to  their  number,  or  natural  implantation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  precisely,  says 
Scarpa,  what  are  the  causes  which  sometimes  make 
a  tew  of  the  hairs  deviate  from  their  natural  direction, 
while  the  tarsus  continues  in  its  right  position.  They 
are  commonly  referred  to  cicatrices  in  consequence  of 
previous  ulceration,  whereby  the  cilia  fall  off,  and  those 
which  are  growing  are  hindered  from  taking  their  pro- 
per direction.  There  must,  however,  be  other  causes 
sometimes  concerned  ;  for,  in  the  case  seen  by  Scarpa, 
two  or  three  hairs  were  turned  inwards  against  the 
eyeball,  although  there  had  been  no  preceding  ul- 
ceration nor  cicatrices  of  any  part  of  the  tarsus.  In- 
deed, Scarpa  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  small  ulcers 
and  scars  which  are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  inter- 
nal margin  of  the  tarsus,  are  more  likely  to  cause  the 
second  form  of  the  disease,  or  the  inversion  of  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid,  and,  consequently,  of  the  cilia  towards 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  As  these  ulcers,  when  neglected, 
destroy  the  internal  membrane  of  the  eyelids  near  the 
tarsus,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  they 
heal  and  diminish,  they  draw  along  with  them  and 
lurn  inwards  the  tarsus  and  hairs  inserted  into  it.  And 
since  they  do  not  always  occupy  the  whole  extent  of 
the  internal  margin  of  the  eyelid,  but  are  sometimes 
confined  to  a  few  lines  in  the  middle  or  extremity  near 
the  external  angle  of  the  eyelid,  so,  after  the  cicatrices 
are  formed,  the  whole  of  the  hairs  are  not  invariably 
turned  inwards,  but  only  a  certain  number  of  them, 
which  correspond  to  the  extent  of  the  ulcers  previ- 
ously situated  along  the  internal  edge  of  the  tarsus. 
Indeed,  in  every  case  of  imperfect  trichiasis  from  a 
cicatrix  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  eyelid,  the  tarsus 
and  cilia  are  every  where  in  their  natural  situation, 
except  opposite  the  part  where  the  ulcers  formerly  ex 
isted.  Also,  if  the  eyelid  be  everted,  its  internal  mem- 
brane, near  that  part  of  the  margin  corresponding  to  the 
scat  of  the  trichiasis,  will  lie  found  pale,  rigid,  and  hard- 
ened, the  inversion  of  the  cartilaginous  border  and  of 
the  cilia  being  plainly  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cicatrized  point. 

Chronic  ophthalmies  of  long  continuance  sometimes 
bring  on  the  complaint,  in  consequence  of  the  j-kui 
of  the  eyelids  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  stale  of 
distention  and  oedema,  terminating  in  a  considerable 
relaxation  of  it.  And,  according  to  Beer,  the  too  long 
continued  use  of  emollient  poultices  may  have  lha 
same  effect.— [Lehre,  <S-c.  b.  2,  p.  113.)  The  cartilagi- 
nous margin  of  the  eyelid  then  loses  the  proper  sup- 
port of  the  integuments,  inclines  towards  the  eyeball. 
and  afterward  turns  inwards,  drawing  the  eyelaahei 
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alotiR  with  it  In  the  same  improper  direction.  Long- 
i  onllnued  puriform  discharges  from  toe  ciliary  glands 
likewise  spoil  Lbe  shape  and  consistence  of  the  cartilage 
oi  ihe  eyelid,  and  there-lore  not  unfrequently  occasion 
tni  lnasis.  Scarpa  doubts  whether  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tlon  Ol  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  can  ever  be 
a  i  ;msc  ol  llie  dispone. 

The  annoyance  which  must  necessarily  result  from 
tin-  hairs  perpetually  pressing  upon  the  cornea  and 
while  of  tin:  eye.  as  Scarpa  observes,  may  be  easily 
Imagined.  The  evil  is  rendered  still  greater  by  the 
hairs  which  are  turned  inwards  becoming  much  longer 
and  thicker  than  those  which  retain  their  natural  di- 
rection. And  although  the  trichiasis  be  confined  to 
one  eye,  hoili  the  eyes  usually  sutler  from  the  effects  of 

the  disease.  Indeed,  generally,  the  eye  on  the  sound 
side  cannot  be  moved  without  occasioning  pain  in  that 
which  is  exposed  to  the  irritation  and  ti  iction  of  the 
Inflected  hairs.  In  almost  all  cases,  both  the  eyes  are 
very  irritable,  and  incapable  of  bearing  the  light.  As, 
in  cases  of  incomplete  trichiasis,  the  patient  retains 
some  little  power  of  opening  the  eyelids  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing,  and  that  most  frequently  towards  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye,  the  head  and  neck  are  often  in- 
clined in  an  awkward  manner,  so  that  in  children  a 
distortion  ol  the  neck  anil  shouldeis  Is  at  last  produced, 
which  i  annot  be  rectified  without  difficulty,  even  after 
the  trichiasis  is  cured.  Unfortunately,  also  children 
are  impatient  of  the  uneasiness  arising  from  the  in- 
fleeted  hairs,  and,  therefore,  are  continually  rubbing 
the  eyelids,  whereby  all  the  ill  effects  of  the  complaint 
are  much  increased. 

The  cure  of  the  second  species  of  trichiasis,  or  that 
which  is  commonly  met  with  in  practice,  is  accomplished 
by  artificially  everting  the  eyelid,  and  fixing  it  perma- 
nently in  its  natural  position,  together  with  the  eye- 
lashes which  irritate  the  globe  of  the  eye.  According  to 
Professor  Scarpa,  this  indication  is  perfectly  fulfilled 
by  the  excision  of  a  piece  of  the  skin  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid,  of  such  a  breadth  and  extent  that,  when 
the  cicatrix  is  formed,  the  tarsus  and  margin  of  the  eye- 
lid may  be  turned  outwards,  and  sufficiently  separated 
from  the  eyeball,  the  cicatrix  of  the  integuments  attend- 
ing a  point  ol'  support  fully  adequate  to  keep  the  parts 
in  their  natural  position  and  direction.  Scarpa  believes 
that  very  few  modem  surgeons,  with  a  view  to  the  ra- 
dical cure  of  this  disease,  now  place  any  confidence 
either  in  plucking  out  the  inverted  eyelashes,  bending 
them  outwards,  and  retaining  them  so  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive plaster;  or  In  plucking  them  out,  and  destroying 
their  roots  with  caustic:  much  less  in  extirpating  the 
edge  of  the  eyelid  along  with  the  hairs,  or  dividing  the 
orbicularia  niuscle  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye- 
lid, under  an  idea  that  the  disease  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  recommend- 
ed by  Scarpa.  The  patient  being  sealed  in  a  chair,  if 
an  adult. or,  if  a  child,  laid  upon  a  table, with  the  head 
raised,  and  (irmly  held  by  an  assistant,  who  must  stand 
behind  the  patient,  thesurgeon  is  to  push  outwards,  with 
the  end  of  a  probe,  the  hairs  which  irritate  the  eye. 
Then,  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  or  the  ends  of 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  he  should  lift  up  a  fold  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelid,  taking  great  care  that  the  piece  which 
is  taken  hold  of  corresponds  exactly  to  the  middle  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  trichiasis ;  for  sometimes  the 
whole,  sometimes  a  half,  and,  in  other  instances,  only 
a  third  of  the  extent  of  the  tarsus  is  inverted.  Thesur- 
geon, with  his  left  hand,  must  raise  the  fold  of  the  skin 
more  or  less,  acroiding  as  the  relaxation  of  the  inte- 
guments, and  the  inversion  of  the  tarsus,  are  more 
or  less  considerable.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident,  viz. 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  skin  is  which  is  raised,  the 
greater  is  the  quantity  which  will  be  cut  away.  Sup- 
posing the  patient  to  be  an  adult,  as  soon  as  the  fold  of 
skin  has  been  raised  in  a  certain  degree,  the  surgeon 
must  request  him  to  open  his  eye  ;  and  if  in  this  act 
the  tarsus  and  eyelashes  resume  their  natural  place  and 
nirection,  the  portion  ol  skin  already  raised  will  be  suf- 
ficient tor  the  purpose.  Whoa  the  Integuments  are  ele- 
vated by  means  of  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  and  care 
is  taken  to  lay  hold  of  the  skin  precisely  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  trichiasis.  It  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  Ihe  consequent  section  of  the  skin  will 
form  an  oval,  and  that  the  greatest  width  of  the  wound 
will  correspond  exactly,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  middle  of 
the  eyelid,  and  its  narrowest  parts  to  the  angles,  or  com- 


missures of  the  same.  This  contributes  very  materi- 
ally to  make  the  cicatrix  correspond  to  the  natural 
fold  of  the  eyelid,  and  hinder  the  origin  of  the  disease 
id'  an  opposite  nature  to  the  one  about  to  be  reme- 
died, towards  the  angles  of  the  eye,  viz.  a  turning  out 
of  the  commissures  of  the  eyelids.— (See  Ectropium.) 

Besides  this  caution,  relative  to  the  situation  and 
figure  of  the  fold  of  the  integuments  to  be  cut  oft",  the 
surgeon  must  be  careful  that  the  division  of  the  skin 
be  made  very  near  the  inverted  tarsus.  Were  this  cir- 
comstance  neglected,  the  operator  might  have  the  mor- 
tification of  finding,  after  the  wound  is  healed,  that 
although  the  eyelid  is  shortened,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  eyebrow  to  the  place  of  the  recision,  yet  it  is  not 
equally  so  at  the  space  which  is  between  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid  and  the  cicatrix  of  the  skin.  Hence,  the  tar- 
sus would  not  be  turned  outwards  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  eyelashes  from  rubbing  against  the  eye. 

The  surgeon,  holding  up  the  fold  of  skin  by  means  of 
the  forceps  in  his  left  hand,  is,  with  a  pair  of  probe 
pointed,  sharp-curved  scissors,  to  cut  off  the  whole  of 
the  duplicature,  being  first  sure  that  one  of  the  blades 
of  the  instrument  is  applied  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid.  If  the  eyelids  should  be  affected,  the  same  ope 
ration  must  immediately  be  done  upon  both  of  them, 
with  such  caution,  and  in  such  proportion,  as  the  ex- 
tent of  the  disease,  and  the  degree  of  inversion  of  each 
eyelid  may  require. 

Scarpa  next  dissuades  us  from  employing  any  suture 
to  unite  the  wound,  and  represents  that  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  eyebrow  as  much  downwards  as  pos- 
sible, if  the  operation  has  been  done  on  the  upper  eye- 
lid, or  if  on  the  lower,  to  support  it  against  the  inferior 
arch  of  the  orbit,  by  pressing  it  from  below  upwards, 
so  as  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  wound  from  becoming  se- 
parated. Then  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  to  be  brought 
exactly  together  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster,  which 
should  extend  from  the  superior  arch  of  the  orbit  to  the 
zygoma;  and  the  maintenance  of  this  state  of  the 
wound  will  be  still  more  securely  effected,  by  placing 
two  compresses,  one  on  the  eyebrow,  and  another  on 
the  zygoma,  together  with  a  bandage.  On  the  other 
hand,  Langenbeck  disapproves  of  the  omission  of  su- 
tures, by  which  he  finds  that  the  wound  may  be  both 
more  accurately  and  expeditiously  united.  Indeed,  he 
expresses  himself  generally  in  favour  of  sutures,  where 
the  wounded  part  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  th 
continual  action  of  muscles. — (JVcuc  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  415, 
.S-c.  ]2mo.  Hanover,  1818.)  Langenbeck,  however, 
takes  care  to  withdraw  the  ligatures  in  about  twelve,  or 
at  most  twenty-four,  hours,  as  their  longer  continu- 
ance would  produce  suppuration.  Beer  also  particu- 
larly insists  upon  the  utility  of  bringing  the  edges  of 
the  incision  together  with  a  suture  ;  and  both  he  and 
Langenbeck  employ  forceps,  the  ends  of  which  have 
transverse  pieces,  calculated  to  take  better  hold  of  the 
slip  of  skin  to  be  removed. — (Lehre,  &rc.  b.  2,  p.  114.) 

On  taking  off  the  first  dressings  the  third  day  after  the 
operation,  the  surgeon  will  find,  says  Scarpa,  that  the 
patient  can  open  his  eye  with  ease,  and  that  the  inverted 
tarsus  and  eyelashes  have  resumed  their  natural  posi- 
tion and  direction.  In  the  partial  or  incomplete  trichi- 
asis, or  that  which  only  occupies  a  half  or  a  third  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  tarsus,  and  in  subjects  who 
have  had  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  very  loose,  Scarpa  has 
often  found  the  wound  perfectly  united  on  removing 
the  first  dressing. 

When,  however,  only  a  part  of  the  incision  has  healed, 
while  the  rest  seems  disposed  to  heal  by  suppuration 
and  granulation,  the  surgeon  is  to  cover  the  wound 
with  a  small  piece  of  lint,  spread  with  the  ungucntum 
cerussa? ;  and  if  the  sore  should  become  flabby,  it  must 
be  occasionally  touched  with  the  argemum  nitratum, 
until  the  cure  is  finished. 

With  regard  to  the  first  form  of  this  disease,  or  that 
in  which  the  eyelashes  project  against  the  eyeball, 
without  the  natural  position  of  the  tarsus  being  at  all 
altered  (a  case  which  is  fortunately  rare),  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  cure  is  very  difficult,  since  neither  the 
pulling  out  of  the  hairs,  nor  burning  the  situation  of 
their  roots,  are  means  at  all  to  be  depended  upon  for 
producing  a  complete  cure  of  thedisorder ;  and  turning 
the  tarsus  out  of  its  natural  position  would  make  the 
patient  liable  to  an  irremediable  dropping  of  the  tears 
over  the  cheek,  attended  with  a  chronic  thickening  of 
the  lining  of  the  eyelid.  It  has  only  been  in  youngish 
individuals,  that  Beer  has  ever  seen  the  repealed  an»i 
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careful  extraction  of  the  cilia  effect  a  radical  cure. 
—(See  Lehre  von  den  Jlugenkr.  b.  2,  p.  121.)  In  the 
instance  of  this  form  of  the  disease  which  Scarpa  met 
with,  only  two  or  three  of  the  eyelashes  inclined  against 
the  eyeball.  He  found,  on  turning  the  eyelid  a  little 
out,  opposite  to  the  situation  of  the  faulty  hairs,  that  he 
could  not,  indeed,  completely  put  them  in  their  natural 
position  ;  but  he  saw  that  he  could  thus  remove  them 
so  far  from  the  cornea,  that  they  would  not  rub  agnmst 
it,  without  altering  the  position  of  the  eyelids  so  much 
as  io  occasion  a  perpetual  discharge  of  the  tears  over 
the  cheek.  And  as,  in  the  patient  alluded  to,  the  skin 
about  the  eyelid  was  very  tense,  Scarpa  made  an  inci- 
sion with  the  back  of  the  lancet,  near  the  tarsus,  three 
lines  long,  and  took  away  a  small  piece  of  skin  of  the 
same  length,  but  very  little  more  than  one  line  broad. 
When  the  cut  healed,  the  operation  was  found  to  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  allow, 
though  the  cure  was  not  complete. 

The  trichiasis  being  cured,  something  more  always 
remains  to  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  curing  the  disorder  of 
the  eye,  occasioned  by  the  previous  friction  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  inverted  hairs.  The  usual  indications  are 
to  restore  the  tone  of  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  to 
lessen  the  swelled  Meibomian  glands,  and  obviate  opa- 
city of  the  cornea. 

According  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  when  chronic  inflamma- 
tion prevails,  and  there  is  a  commencing,  but  incom- 
plete general  inversion  of  the  cilia,  the  cure  of  the 
inflammation  will  restore  the  conjunctiva  to  its  natural 
state,  and  the  cilia  to  their  original  direction,  without 
any  especial  means  being  employed  for  the  cure  of  the 
beginning  inversion  ;  but,  when  these  changes  proceed 
too  slowly,  the  sulphuric  acid,  recommended  by  Hel- 
ling, of  Berlin,  and  duadri,  of  Naples,  should  be  ap- 
plied, and  will  always  be  found  effectual.  Indeed,  in 
cases  where  the  incurvation  of  the  cartilage  is  slight, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  angles  moderate,  Mr.  Guth- 
rie says,  that  such  treatment  will  render  another  opera- 
tion unnecessary,  duadri  applies  the  acid  as  follows  : 
1st.  A  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
to  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  smooth  solid  wood, 
to  the  centre  of  the  affected  part  of  the  lid,  and  rubbed 
along  on  an  oval  space,  a  little  exceeding  in  length  the 
part  on  which  the  inverted  hairs  are  situated,  and 
from  three  to  four  or  six  lines  in  width,  according  to 
the  inveteracy  of  the  disease.  The  part  ought  to  be 
wiped  dry,  after  the  acid  has  been  applied  about  ten 
seconds,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  it  from  getting  into 
the  eye.  2d.  The  application  of  the  acid  is  now  to  be 
repeated,  care  being  taken  that  it  approach  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid,  and  touch  the  parts  immediately  over  the 
inverted  eyelashes ;  and  it  is  to  be  continued,  or  re- 
peated, a  third  or  a  fourth  time,  until  the  contraction  of 
the  parts  draws  the  hair  from  within  outwards,  or  to 
their  natural  situation  ;  when  the  operation  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  part  ought  to  be  again  perfectly  dried. 
The  attachment  of  the  cilia  lo  the  forehead  by  means 
of  pieces  of  silk  and  adhesive  plaster,  as  practised  by 
duadri,  Mr.  Guthrie  very  properly  rejects  as  incon- 
venient and  unnecessary. — {Operative  Surgery  of  the 
Eye,  p.  30.)  Instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  Delpech  applies 
the  actual  cautery. 

Some  new  methods  of  performing  the  operation  for 
the  cure  of  trichiasis  have  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Crampton,  Mr.  Saunders,  Dr.  Jaeger,  Schreger,  and 
Mr.  Guthrie.  With  respect  to  that  of  Mr.  Saunders, 
however,  its  novelty  is  denied  by  Graefe,  who  states 
that  the  practice  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  ^Etius. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Mr.  Crampton 
gives  of  his  plan,  which  he  tried  in  one  instance  with 
complete  success.  "  Let  the  eyelid  be  well  turned  out- 
wards by  an  assistant ;  let  the  operator  then,  with  a 
lancet,  divide  the  broad  margin  of  the  tarsus  completely 
through,  by  two  perpendicular  incisions,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  inverted  hair  or  hairs;  let  him  then,  by  a 
transverse  section  of  theconjunctivaofthe eyelid,  unite 
the  extremities  of  the  perpendicular  incisions.  The 
portion  of  cartilage,  contained  within  the  incisions, 
can  then,  if  inverted,  with  ease  be  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal situation,  and  retained  there  by  small  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  better,  by  a  sus- 
pensorium  palpebral,  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  tarsus  which  it  is  intended  to  sustain, 
should  one  or  two  hairs  be  displaced  without  inversion 
of  the  tarsus." — (Essay  on  the  Entropcon,  p.  55.) 


Mr.  Travers  informs  lis,  that,  in  cases  of  a  circum- 
scribed inversion,  "  produced  by  cicatrix  from  bum  ot 
wound,"  he  has  found  Mr.  CIrampton's  method  an 
effectual  remedy.  It  is  added,  that  the  complete  divi- 
sion of  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsal  cartilage,  including 
the  inverted  portion,  and  parallel  to  its  border,  Willi 
the  aid  of  sticking  plaster,  sometimes  proved  sufficient 
Mr.  Travers  also  sees  no  objection  to  the  entire  remo- 
val of  that  portion  of  the  tarsal  edge,  which  is  incorri- 
gibly inverted  from  such  a  cause,  especially  when  c  (un- 
billed with  a  preternatural  growth  of  cilia  from  the 
Meibomian  border  of  the  tarsus.— (Synopsis,  <V-c.  p. 
356.)  In  one  inveterate  case,  which  was  not  effectu- 
ally relieved  by  the  frequent  extraction  of  the  cilia, 
cauterizing  the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  the  excision  of  a 
slip  of  skin,  and  smearing  the  eyelid  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  as  proposed  by  Helling  (Hufeland's 
Jnurn.  st.  4,  p.  115),  Schreger,  with  a  pair  of  curved 
scissors,  cut  out  a  triangular  piece  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelid  at  the  place  where  the  cilia  were  most  trou- 
blesome. The  great  benefit  derived  from  the  operation 
then  led  the  same  practitioner  to  suggest  the  removal  of 
the  whole  of  the  inverted  edge  of  the  tarsus,  towards 
the  inner  canthus,  where  some  irritation  was  yet  main- 
tained. The  plan  though  followed  by  severe  pain, 
appears  to  have  succeeded. — (Chir.  Vers*che,b.  2,  p. 
253.) 

Mr  Saunders  entertained  a  favourable  opinion  of 
Mr.  Cramplon's  operation  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
in  its  early  stage ;  but  he  contended,  that  such  a  vi- 
cious bending  of  the  tarsus  inwards  was  often  the  con- 
sequence of  repeated  ophthalmy,  attended  with  ulcer- 
ation of  the  conjunctiva  and.inside  of  the  eyelid,  so  that 
every  endeavour  to  rectify  the  wrong  position  of  the 
tarsus,  and  restore  its  original  direction,  would  be 
fruitless.  Hence,  he  believed  that  its  excision  was  de- 
cidedly indicated ;  an  operation  which  is  said  to  be 
followed  by  no  pain  nor  uneasiness,  and  which  is  sure 
in  its  effect.  No  particular  shortening  of  the  eyelid 
ensues ;  the  deformity  is  materially  lessened ;  and, 
unless  the  cornea  be  already  too  opaque,  perfect  vision 
is  re-established.  Mr.  Saunders  directs  a  piece  of  thin 
horn,  or  a  plate  of  silver,  having  a  curvature  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  eyelid,  to  be  introduced  under 
this  part,  with  its  concavity  towards  the  eyeball.  On 
this  instrument,  the  eyelid  is  to  be  stretched.  An  inci- 
sion is  to  be  made  through  the  integuments  and  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  down  to  the  tarsus,  immediately 
behind  the  roots  of  the  cilia.  The  cut  should  extend 
from  the  punclum  lachrymale  to  the  external  angle. 
The  exterior  surface  of  the  tarsus  is  then  to  be  dissect- 
ed, until  the  orbital  margin  is  exposed,  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  to  be  cut  through  directly  by  the  side  of  tho 
tarsus,  which  must  now  be  disengaged  at  each  extre- 
mity. The  punctum  lachrymale  must  be  left  uninjured. 
The  operation  is  described  as  being  simple,  and  if  any 
embarrassment  arises,  it  is  from  the  hemorrhage  of  the 
ciliary  artery,  the  blood  sometimes  obscuring  the  punc- 
tum lachrymale,  just  when  the  operator  is  about  to 
divide  the  tarsus  by  the  side  of  it.  No  dressings  are 
required,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  keep  the  eye 
covered  for  a  few  days.  The  skin  will  continue  to  be 
elevated,  just  as  the  perfect  eyelid  was;  and,  though 
less  completely,  yet  enough  to  leave  the  pupil  clear, 
when  the  eye  is  moderately  directed  upwards.  In  all 
the  cases  in  which  Sir.  Saunders  operated,  a  fungus 
grew  from  the  wound.  He  recommends  the  excres- 
cence to  be  destroyed  with  caustic  or  the  knife. 

Respecting  this  operation,  I  shall  merely  observe 
that  it  is  more  severe  than  that  advised  by  Scarpa,  and 
even  than  the  method  of  Schreger,  and  must  leave 
greater  disfigurement.  Unless,  therefore,  the  latter 
methods  prove  ineffectual,  I  should  consider  the  practice 
unjustifiable.  Mr.  Guthrie  has  seen  three  persons,  on 
whom  this  operation  had  been  performed,  and  on  two 
of  them  by  Mr.  Saunders  himself:  in  all,  the  defor- 
mity was  considerable,  and  the  relief  only  partial.— 
(Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye,  p.  25.)  Nor  is  Schre- 
ger's  method  allowable,  except  in  cases  which  resist 
the  milder  plan,  sanctioned  by  Beer  and  Scarpa. 

Mr.  Guthrie  recommends  the  following  operation, 
as  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  worst  cases.  A  small 
narrow  knife,  or  one  blade  of  a  blunt-pointed  scissois, 
is  to  be  introduced  close  to  the  external  angle,  and  a 
perpendicular  incision  made,  from  a  quarter  to  hall  an 
inch  in  extent,  or  of  sufficient  length  to  render  the  ej  i  - 
lid  quite  free.    Another  incision  is  then  to  be  muae, 
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In  a  similar  way,  at  tlie  inner  angle,  without  including 
tin  puiictuin  lacbrymale.    "The  length  to  which  the 
perpendicular  incisions  at  both  angles  ought  to  extend 
must  now  be  decided  upon  by  the  appearance  of  the 
part ;  they  must  he  continued,  if  necessary,  by  repeated 
touches  with  the  scissors,  until  that  part  of  the  eye- 
lid containing  the  tarsal    cartilage    is  perfectly  free, 
and  is  evidently  not  acted  upon  by  the  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis  muscle."     The  part  included   in  the  inci- 
■ioni  is  now  to  be  completely  everted,  and  retained  hy 
the  lore-linger  of  the  operator's  left  hand  against  the 
patient's  brow;    when,   if  any  lateral  attachment  be 
observed,  confining  the  lid,  it  is  to  be  divided.    "On 
letting  the  eyeball  fall  on  the  eye,  the  edge  of  the  tar- 
sus and  the  hairs  will  frequently  appear  in  the  natural 
situation,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  an- 
gles which  bound  them  down ;  but  If  the  tarsal  carti- 
lage has  become  altered  in  its  curvature,  this  will  be 
Immediately  perceived  ;    it  will  turn  inwards  at  its 
ciliary  edge,  and  be  completely  bent  at  its  extremities, 
more  especially  at  the  inner  one,  where  it  is  more  pow- 
erfully acied  upon  by  the  ciliaris  muscle.     On  desiring 
the  patient  to  raise  the  lid,  he  readily  attempts  it,  but 
the  action  of  the  levator,  in  such  cases  of  vicious  cur- 
vature, causes  the  cartilage  to  resume  its  situation  ; 
anil  on  examination  the  curve  will  be  observed  to  be 
so  permanently  vicious,  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
at  each  extremity]  and  especially  at  the  inner,  that  it 
cannot    be   induced   to    resume  its    actual  situation. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  cartilage  is  to  be  divided 
exactly  at  the  place  where  it  is  bent  in  iis  length,  and 
in  a  direction  at  a  right  angle  with  the  perpendicular 
incision:  the  portion  thus  slit  is  only  connected  with 
the  common  Integuments  of  the  eyelid;  and  although 
this  incision   scarcely  exceeds   one,  and   never  two, 
eighths  of  an  inch,  at  both  extremities,  and  in  general 
is  only  necessary  at  the  inner,  it  enables  the  Burgeon  lo 
remove  the  altered  curvature  of  the  part."     The  next 
proceeding  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  operation  consists  in  cul- 
ling away  a  fold  of  skin  from  the  part  of  the  eyelid 
between  the  incisions.    Three  or  fourligatures  are  then 
to  be  introduced,  and  the  divided  parts,  from  which 
the  fold  has  been  removed,  are  to  be  brought  together 
by  the  ligatures,  each  of  which  is  to  he  twisted  and  fast- 
ened to  the  forehead  with  several  short  strips  of  stick- 
ing plaster.    The  fold  of  skin  should  he  raised  regularly 
with  the  fingers,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  margin 
of  the  eyelid.     It  may   then  be  taken  hold  of  with 
Beer's  forceps,  the  grasping  pieces  of  which  are  trans- 
verse, slightly  curved,  and  shut  with  a  spring.    The 
skin  thus  taken  hold  of,  which  need  not  be  large,  may 
now  be  cut  away  with  a  large  pair  of  curved  or  straight 
scissors.    The  ligatures  are  first  inserted  at  each  angle, 
and  when  the  vicious  curvature  is  considerable,  Mr. 
Guthrie  not  only  passes  them  through  the  skin,  but 
takes  care  to  make  the  internal  one  include,  at  its  lower 
part,  the  outer  edge  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelid.    The 
ligatures,  thus  placed,  are  lo  be  equally  drawn  up  on 
the  forehead,  until  the  eyelid   is  completely  everted, 
when  they  are  to  be  fastened  in  the  manner  above 
specified.    In  order  to  prevent  union  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  make  the  granulating  process  necessary,  the 
edges  are  slightly  touched  with  the  sulphate  of  copper. 
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tarsus  is  so  altered  in  its  shape  as  not  to  afford  much 
chance  of  effectual  relief  from  milder  plans. 

Inversion  of  the  lower  eyelid  is  much  less  common 
than  that  of  the  upper  one.  The  late  Mr.  Saunders 
never  saw  this  disease  arise  from  the  same  causes 
which  induce  it  in  the  upper  eyelid,  though  he  acknow- 
ledges the  possibility  of  such  a  case.  However,  he 
met  with  several  instances  of  the  affection  in  conse- 
quence of  encysted  tumours,  which,  as  they  increased, 
carried  the  orbital  edge  of  the  tarsus  outwards,  and  in 
the  same  proportion  inclined  the  ciliary  edge  towards 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

An  inversion  of  the  inferior  palpebra  is  sometimes 
produced  by  inflammation  and  swelling  of  that  part  of 
the  conjunctiva  which  connects  the  eyelid  with  the 
eyeball.  In  cases  of  ophlhahny  this  membrane  often 
forms  between  the  latter  parts  a  distinct  fold,  which  is 
situated  just  on  the  inside  of  the  orbital  edge  of  the 
tarsus,  and  pushes  it  outwards;  while  the  contraction 
of  the  orbicularis  muscle  turns  the  ciliary  edge  in- 
wards, and  inclines  it  between  the  swelling  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  eye.  In  this  particular  case,  Mr. 
Saunders  assures  us  that  replacing  the  eyelid  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  maintaining  it  so  until 
the  ophthalmy  has  been  lessened  by  proper  means, 
will  be  found  effectual.  But  when  the  conjunctiva  is 
much  thickened  and  indurated,  Mr.  Saunders  recom- 
mends cutting  such  diseased  part  of  it  away,  and  the 
application  of  compresses  to  keep  the  orbital  margin 
of  the  tarsus  inwards. — (See  also  Travers's  Synopsis, 
p.  ^34  and  355.) 

Albinus  has  recorded  a  species  of  trichiasis,  which 
originated  from  the  growth  and  inversion  of  one  of 
the  hairs  upon  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.     The  plan 
of  relief  consisted  in  plucking  out  the  irritating  hair 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  whether  it  grew  again. 

./.  Scultetus,  Trichiasis  Jldmiranda,  sive  JHorbu* 
Pilaris  Mirabilis,  12/no.  JVorib.  1658.  Scarpa  suite 
Principali  Mulattie  degli  Occhi.  R.  Crampton,  Essay 
on  the  Entropeon,  Dond.  1805.  Saunders's  Obs.  on  se- 
veral practical  Points  relative  to  the  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  ed.  3.  Richter's  Mxfangsgriinde  der  Wundari- 
ncykunst,  b.  3.  G.  J.  Beer,  Lehre  von  den  Jlugenkrank- 
heiten,  b.  2,  p.  111—117,  8vo.  Wein,  1817.  Schreger, 
Chirurgische  Versiiche,  b.  2.  Neue  Mcthode  die  Tri- 
chiasis zu  Operiren,  p.  253,  8vo.  Niirnberg,  1818.  B. 
Travers,  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
232—354,  be.  Svo.  Loud.  1820.  Jaeger,  Diss,  sistens 
Diagnosin  et  Curam  Radicalem  Trichiasis,  Distichia- 
sis,  necnon  Entropii.  Vienna;.  This  method  is  said  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Saun- 
ders. G.  J.  Guthrie,  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
8vo.  Dond.  1823.  Delpech,  Clinique  de  Chirurgie,  t.  2 ; 
4to.  1828. 

TRISMUS.  (From  toK,w,  to  gnash  the  teeth.;  The 
locked  jaw.    See  Tetanus. 

TROCHAR,  or  Trocar.  (From  the  French,  trots 
quart,  three-fourths,  from  its  point  being  of  a  trian 
gular  form.)  An  instrument  used  for  discharging 
aqueous  fluids,  and  now  and  then  matter  from  differ- 
ent cavities  in  the  body,  particularly  those  of  the  peri- 
toneum, and  tunica  vaginalis,  in  cases  of  ascites  and 
hydrocele.    Trocars  are  also  employed  for  tapping  the 


The  eye  and  eyelids  are  now  to  be  carefully  cleansed  ;  bladder,  dropsical  ovaries,  &c. 

a  piece  of  lint,  spiead  with  the  ung.  cetacei,  is  to  be  A  trocar  consists  of  a  perforator  or  stilet,  and  of  a 

placed  upon  them ;  a  small  compress  under  the  edge  of  cannula,  which  is  so  adapted  to  the  first  piece  of  the 

the  orbit;   and  a  retaining  bandage  over  the  whole,  instrument,  that  when  the  puncture  is  made,  they  both 

Tin'   next   morning   the   bandage  and   lint  are  to   be  enter  the  wound    together  with    perfect   ease,  after 

reim.w  il,  the  eye  fomented  and  cleansed,  and  the  dress-  which,  the  stilet  being   withdrawn,   the  cannula  re- 

ings  replaced.    On  the  second  day,  great  care  must  he  mains  in  the  wound,  and  gives  a  ready  passage  for  the 


taken  that  the  ligatures  keep  the  lid  sufficiently  raised  ; 
and  if  any  union  has  taken  place  by  adhesion  at  the 
angles  of  the  incisions,  it  must  be  broken  through  with 
the  probe.  On  the  third  day,  the  plasters  on  the  fore- 
head should  generally  be  changed.  The  ligatures  them- 
selves must  be  supported  by  straps  of  plaster,  placed 
vertically  between  them  ;  and  the  edges  Of  the  incisions 
should  be  touched  again  with  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  separated  with  a  probe.  In  a  few  days  more, 
the  ligatures  cut  their  way  out;  and  by  the  time 
the  parts  are  healed,  the  eyelid  will  havu  resumed 
Its  natural  situation. — {Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye, 
p.  31,  be.)  Operations  on  the  same  principle  are 
also  recommended  by  Mr.  Gutiirie  for  the  lower 
eyelid. 

When  a  surgeon  chooses  to  try  the  fomrning  opera- 
lion,  he  ought  to  be  certain  that  the  cartilage  of  the 


fluid  outwards. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  a  trocar,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  constructed.  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary in  this  work  to  detail  every  little  particularity  in 
the  instrument.  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  trian 
gular-pointed  trocars  seem  to  retain  the  greatest  share 
of  approbation ;  for,  although  those  of  a  flat  lancet- 
pointed  shape  enter  parts  with  more  ease,  their  can- 
nula; are  not  large  enough  for  the  ready  escape  of  fluids 
which  are  at  all  thick,  gelatinous,  or  blended  with  iiy 
datids,  and  flaky  substances. 

The  trocar  for  puncturing  the  bladder  from  the  rec- 
tum should  be  longer  than  a  common  trocar  and  of  a 
curved  form  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Carpue  has  explained,  it 
should  not  he  passed  too  high  up  the  rectum,  lest  the 
peritoneum  be  wounded. 

Surgeons  ought  always  to  have  at  least  three  trocars 
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one  of  full  size,  another  of  middling  width,  and  a  third 
of  small  dimensions.  In  cases  of  hydrocele,  the  latter 
is  often  preferable. 

TRUSS.  ( TVousse,  French.)  Bracherium.  A  band- 
age or  apparatus  for  keeping  a  hernia  reduced.  A 
truss  which  fulfils  its  intention  properly  should  com- 
press the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  ring,  or  exter- 
nal opening  of  the  hernia,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a 
protrusion  of  any  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  will 
be  prevented  with  complete  security.  Hence,  it  is  the 
indispensable  quality  of  a  good  truss  first  to  make  ef- 
fectual and  equal  pressure  on  the  parts  indicated,  with- 
out causing  pain  or  inconvenience  to  the  patient ;  se- 
condly, not  easily  to  slip  out  of  its  right  situation,  in 
the  varying  motions  and  positions  of  the  body. 

Trusses  are  either  of  an  elastic  or  non-elastic  kind. 
The  latter  are  composed  of  leather,  fustian,  dimity,  or 
similar  materials.  These  cannot  be  at  all  depended 
on,  and  should  therefore  be  entirely  banished  from 
surgery.  Since  (as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  remarked)  the 
size  of  the  abdomen  varies  according  to  the  different 
states  of  the  viscera  and  to  the  motions  of  its  parie- 
tes  in  respiration,  a  non-elastic  bandage  must  vary 
constantly  in  its  degree  of  tightness,  and  keep  up  either 
too  great  or  too  little  pressure.  The  omentum  or  in- 
testine easily  slips  out  when  the  opening  is  not  exactly 
closed,  and  the  patient  who  wears  such  a  bandage 
must  be  in  a  state  of  constant  insecurity.  Those  who 
lead  an  active  life,  or  are  obliged  to  use  laborious  ex- 
ertions, will  be  more  particularly  exposed  to  risk.  If 
the  patient,  after  experiencing  these  defects,  endea- 
vours to  remedy  them  by  drawing  the  bandage  tighter, 
he  may  confine  the  viscera,  but  he  produces  other  in- 
conveniences. The  increased  pressure  injures  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  may  affect  the  testicle  ;  the  integu- 
ments become  red,  painful,  and  excoriated :  and  the 
bandage  must  be  entirely  laid  aside  until  the  parts 
hare  recovered.  Richter  has  often  seen  painful  tume- 
faction of  the  testicle,  hydrocele,  and  even  cirsocele, 
produced  from  this  cause,  and  entirely  dissipated  by 
the  employment  of  a  proper  truss. — (  Traite  des  Her- 
nies,  p.  24.)  He  also  eaw  the  pad  of  a  non-elastic 
bandage  excite  in  the  region  of  the  abdominal  ring  a 
considerable  inflammation,  which  terminated  after  a 
few  days  in  suppuration.  The  hernia  never  appeared 
again  after  the  cure  of  the  abscess.  The  inflamma- 
tion had  extended  to  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  oblite- 
rated that  part.— (On  Ruptures,  cd.  3,  p.  69,  70.)  The 
spring  is  a  very  essential  part  of  every  elastic  truss, 
and  it  consists  of  a  flat  long  piece  of  steel,  which  is 
adapted  to  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  the  hernia 
is  situated.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  the 
spring  used  to  be  made  of  common  iron,  and  Arnaud 
and  Richter  express  their  preference  to  a  mixture  of 
malleable  iron  and  steel,  so  that  the  instrument  may 
be  moulded  by  the  hand  to  any  particular  shape;  but, 
as  Mr.  Lawrence  well  observes,  a  truss  which  admits 
of  such  management  must  be  more  or  less  liable  to 
the  objections  which  apply  to  inelastic  bandages,  and 
the  only  material  which  possesses  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  firmness  and  elasticity,  is  well-tempered  steel. 
The  front  part  of  the  steel  spring  has  an  expanded 
form,  and  when  the  truss  is  properly  applied,  ought  to 
be  situated  over  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac.  The 
spring  of  a  truss  has  commonly  been  a  semicircle, 
with  the  posterior  end  resting  on  the  spine.  Camper 
proposed  to  carry  it  round  to  the  anteiior  superior 
spine  of  the  ileum  on  the  sound  side  ;  a  plan  of  which 
Scarpa  highly  approves.  Trusses  of  this  form  fit  with 
a  degree  of  steadiness,  which  cannot  be  given  to 
others  by  tightening  the  strap.  They  keep  up  the  rup- 
ture better  than  even  a  stronger  spring  of  the  com- 
mon kind.  Under  the  back  surface  of  the  anterior 
end  of  the  spring  is  placed  the  pad,  which  should  be 
adapted  in  shape  and  size  to  the  passage  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  shut  up.  The  steel  spring  is  usually  co- 
vered with  leather,  is  lined  with  soft  materials,  atid 
after  being  put  on  the  patient,  is  fastened  in  its  situa- 
tion by  means  of  a  strap,  which  extends  from  the  two 
ends  of  the  spring  round  that  side  of  the  body  on 
which  the  hernia  is  not  situated.  Hare-skin,  with  the 
fur  outwards,  is  sometimes  considered  the  best  cover- 
ing for  preserving  the  spring  from  the  ill  effects  of  per- 
spiration. 

.  When  it  is  necessary  to  make  strong  compression, 
as  in  large  old  ruptures  and  in  persons  who  cannot 
avoid  labour  and  exercise,  the  elastic  spring  should  be 
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made  accordingly  thicker  and  broader.  But  an  object 
of  the  first-rate  importance  is  to  make  the  spriDg  presn 
equally  upon  every  point  of  the  body  which  it  tone  lies 
This  is  what  demands  the  earnest  attention  both  of  the 
surgeon  and  the  instrument  maker,  especially  as  the  hip* 
of  some  individuals  are  flat  and  narrow,  while  those 
f>f  other  persons  are  broad  arid  prominent.  A  thick, 
flexible,  metallic  wire,  accurately  applied  round  the 
pelvis,  will  serve  to  take  the  measure  and  proper 
shape  of  the  spring,  which  may  afterward  be  altered  a 
little  if  found  necessary.  The  wire,  however,  should 
be  somewhat  longer,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the 
spring. 

The  springs  of  trusses  intended  for  children  and  per- 
sons who  do  not  undergo  much  labour  and  exertion, 
need  not  be  made  so  strong  as  those  designed  for  hard- 
working, active  people. 

The  idea  that  children  cannot  wear  steel  trusses  ia 
as  erroneous  as  it  is  dangerous  in  its  practical  conse- 
quences ;  a  point  on  which  Mr  Pott  has  strongly  in- 
sisted. 

Trusses  are  sometimes  fabricated  with  a  pad  move- 
able on  the  spring  instead  of  being  riveted  to  it.  This 
may  be  inclined  upwards  or  downwards  according  to 
the  form  of  the  abdomen ;  and  it  is  retained  at  the  de 
sired  point  by  a  spring  fitting  into  the  teeth  of  a  rack. 
In  others,  the  plate  contains  a  screw,  by  which  the 
cushion  is  pushed  farther  inwards,  or  allowed  to  recede 
at  pleasure.  Although  there  cannot  he  a  doubt  that 
some  of  these  inventions  possess  considerable  merit, 
and  are  in  certain  instances  superiorly  useful,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  general  their  utility  is  not  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  common  pads,  as  to  make  amends 
for  the  wait  of  simplicity  and  the  increase  of  expense. 
I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  say  any  thing  that  would 
unfairly  discourage  all  such  ingenious  endeavours  to 
improve  an  instrument  so  difficult  to  bring  to  perfection 
as  a  truss ;  especially  as  I  believe  there  are  particular 
cases  in  which  pads  with  racks,  screws,  springs,  &c. 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage. 

Notwithstanding  every  care,  sometimes  even  elastic 
trusses  cannot  be  hindered  from  slipping  away  from 
the  pan  which  they  are  designed  to  compress.  Some- 
times they  slip  downwards,  which  in  fat  subjects  is 
generally  caused  by  the  projection  of  the  abdomen. 
Occasionally,  the  fault  consists  in  the  instrument  be 
coming  displaced  in  the  direction  upwards,  which 
mostly  happens  in  thin  persons,  and  is  produced  by 
the  flatness  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  first  case,  the  dis- 
placement is  to  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  an  elastic 
scapulary ;  in  the  second,  the  slipping  of  the  pad  up- 
wards is  to  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  a 
thigh  strap. 

When  a  patient  is  afflicted  with  a  rupture  on  each 
side,  the  two  protrusions  may  be  very  well  kept  up  by 
means  of  a  single  truss  made  with  two  pads,  which 
are  joined  together  at  the  exact  distance  of  the  rings 
from  each  other  by  a  piece  of  steel,  applied  over  the 
convexity  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  propor- 
tioned in  length  to  the  space  between  the  two  open- 
ings through  which  the  viscera  descend.  In  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
spring  stronger  than  if  there  were  only  one  rupture. 
The  truss  should  also  be  put  on  that  side  of  the  body 
upon  which  the  hernia  most  difficult  to  retain  is  situ- 
ated. Some  practitioners,  however,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  use  of  two  single  trusses  joined  together  in 
front  and  behind  with  suitable  straps. 

With  respect  to  the  application  and  use  of  trusses, 
thu  following  instructions  seem  to  merit  attention. 

1.  A  truss  should  never  be  first  applied,  or  changed, 
except  when  the  patient  is  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
and  it  is  known  with  certainty  that  all  the  contents  of 
the  rupture  are  completely  reduced. 

2.  The  first  applications  of  a  truss  should  always  be 
made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  surgeon  him- 
self; and  care  should  be  taken  to  put  on  the  instru- 
ment in  such  a  manner  that  the  lower  third  of  the  pad 
will  compress  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  against  the 
os  pubis,  while  the  upper  portion  will  compress  the 
abdominal  ring.  The  surgeon  should  also  make  the 
patient  acquainted  with  the  right  manner  of  applying 
the  truss;  the  principles  on  which  it  keeps  up  the 
bowels,  and  affords  a  chance  of  a  radical  cure;  the 
requisite  cautions  to  be  observed,  &c.  When  a  patient 
first  begins  to  wear  a  truss,  he  should  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  be  guilty  of  anv  imprudent,  exertions. 
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and  it  behooves  him  to  observe  most  attentively,  that 
the  instrument  dues  not  slip  from  its  proper  situation. 
It  will  also  Ik:  nei tessary  for  him  to  pay  attention  to 
the  instrument  being  neither  too  light  nor  loo  louse. 

:i.  Tlic  patient  ought  to  be  provided  with  at  least 
two  trusses,  which  should  be  changed  every  morning 
in  bed.  In  order  to  aave  the  truss,  especially  In  fat 
persons  who  perspire  ■  gnat  deal,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
lay  a  lofl  piece  ill  calico  under  the  pad. 

4.  An  uneasiness  about  the  ring,  which  always  gives 
rise  to  a  niapii  ion  that  a  portion  of  intestine  01  omen- 
tum is  protruded,  makes  it  proper  to  take  off  the  truss, 
carefully  examine  the  parts,  and  reduce  them  if  they 
have  descended. 

5.  When  (he  skin  is  excoriated  by  the  truss,  the  part 
may  be  cured  by  sprinkling  upon  it  the  powder  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  fullers'  earth,  lapis  calammaris,  &c,  or 
bathing  the  part  with  an  astringent  lotion.  It  will 
alao  l"  right  to  protect  the  excoriated  place  with  a 
piece  of  linen  put  under  the  truss. 

0.  When  the  pressure  of  the  truss  excites  affections 
ami  ■welling!  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  either 
the  Hugh-strap  must  be  relaxed  or  the  lower  part  of 
the  pad  made  less  prominent.  And  when  strong  pres- 
sure is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  hernia  reduced, 
the  pad  should  have  an  excavation  in  it  over  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Whoever  wears  a  truss  should  be  careful 
to  employ  it  day  and  night  without  interruption,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  opportunity  for  the  hernia  to  pro- 
trude again.  If,  under  the  employment  of  a  truss,  the 
rupture  once  descends  again,  either  a  strangulation 
happens  from  the  narrowness  of  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
or  at  all  events,  the  hope  of  u  radical  cure,  which  may 
have  been  entertained  for  years  and  months,  is  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment;  forexpeiicnce  has  put  it  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  by  the  continual  unremitted  use  of  a 
truss,  and  the  steady  retention  of  the  contents  of  the 
hernia,  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  and  the  ring  may 
he  gradually  lessened  in  diameter,  until  they  are  en- 
tirely closed,  and  a  radical  cure  of  the  rupture  effected. 
This  is  more  frequently  observed  in  young  subjects, 
seldom  in  adults,  and  scarcely  ever  in  persons  of  ad- 
vanced years.  But  trusses  must  be  worn  a  long  while; 
nor  should  the  patient  venture  to  lay  aside  their  use 
till  alter  many  cautious  attempts;  beginning  the  expe- 
riment at  first  only  in  the  night-time,  and  not  making 
it  in  the  day  till  after  a  considerable  period  from  the 
time  when  he  first  thinks  himself  safe.  The  longer 
and  more  attentively  a  truss  is  worn,  the  greater  is  the 
ho|ie  of  a  radical  cure. — {Calliscn,  Syst.  Chir.  Hod. 

ti) 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines  of  the  Practice 
of  Surgery,  the  truss  for  navel  ruptures,  which  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Eagland,  and  latterly  preferred  by  Mr. 
Hey,  is  described ;  and  in  the  article  Hernia  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  tmss  for  umbilical  hernia,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Marrison,  of  Leeds,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Hey.  In  the  same  part  of  this  Dictionary  may  also  he 
found  some  observations  relative  to  the  place  against 
which  the  pressure  of  the  pads  of  trusses  should  be 
directed  in  cases  of  inguinal  hernia,  in  conformity  to 
Sir  A.  Cooper's  description  of  the  situation  at  which 
the  parts  first  protrude  from  the  abdomen. 

[The  truss  of  Salmon,  Ody,  &  Co.,  of  London,  for- 
merly obtained  a  preference  in  this  country,  amid  the 
multitude  of  modifications  to  which  this  instrument 
has  been  subjected.  And,  indeed,  very  little  was 
taught  or  known  among  surgeons  in  reference  to  this 
Instrument,  its  construction  and  application  being  in- 
trusted for  the  most  part  to  the  mechanic  and  to  the 
patient,  until  within  a  few  years. 

Our  profession  is  very  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Amos 
G.  Hull,  of  New-York,  for  the  valuable  service  he  has 
rendered  the  cause  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  science 
hi  surgery,  l>v  the  indefatigable  labours,  and  perse- 
vering ingenuity  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  interest- 
ing department  of  ehirurgery.  After  experiencing  In 
lus  own  practice  the  defects  of  the  various  kinds  of 
trusses  ordinarily  employed,  and  suffering  the  inconve- 
niriiii'- of  which  surgeons  and  patients  have  so  long 
complained,  be  was  Induced  to  attempt  the  construe 
lion  of  an  instrument,  which  should  fulfil  the  surgical 
Indications  in  the  treatment  of  reducible  hernia;  an 
object  which  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by  pre- 
vious in\  tutors,  and  to  accomplish  which  a  know  ledge 

oi  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  and  the  mechanical  ope- 
ration  of  the  truss  was  alike  Indispensable. 
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Dr.  Hull  brought  to  this  subject  a  mechanical  genius 
of  more  than  ordinary  acuteness,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
subject  of  hernia  itself,  and  succeeded  in  constructing 
an  instrument  which  is  not  only  applicable  to  every 
species  of  rupture  to  which  a  truss  is  adapted ;  but,  in 
recent  cases,  and  young  children,  is  fully  adequate  to 
effect  a  radical  cure,  as  proved  by  experience  and  at- 
tested by  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  improvements  and  modifica- 
tions to  which  Dr.  Hull  subjected  his  Invention  before 
it  arrived  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  nor  speak 
of  the  difficulties  he  has  encountered  in  introducing  it 
into  general  use,  and  acquiring  for  it  an  almost  uni- 
versal preference.  He  has,  however,  at  once  an  apo- 
logy and  justification  for  his  having  patented  the  in- 
strument, thus  deviating  from  what  is  considered  ordi- 
narily professional,  in  the  fact,  that  base  and  servile 
imitations  of  his  instrument  would  otherwise  have 
deprived  the  profession  and  the  world  of  the  improve- 
ment itself,  by  bringing  it  into  disrepute.  This  has 
already  been  a  subject  of  painful  interest  to  Dr.  Hull 
and  his  professional  friends,  apart  from  its  manifest 
injustice  to  the  inventor.  Numerous  innovations  and 
modifications  have  been  resorted  to  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surgical  principles  embraced  in  the 
instrument  of  Dr.  Hull,  by  those  who  construct  their 
trusses  of  inferior  materials,  and  otherwise  defeat  the 
utility  and  success  of  the  invention. 

Dr.  Hull  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  accomplish- 
ing the  true  indications  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
reducible  hernia,  by  the  four  following  distinctive  pe- 
culiarities embraced  in  his  truss,  viz. 

1st.  The  concave  internal  surface  of  the  rvpture 
pad,  from  its  pressure  being  greatest  at  the  circumfe- 
rence, lends  constantly  to  approximate  the  hernial  pari- 
etes,  affording  them  rest  and  mechanical  support. 

2d.  The  combined  hinge  and  pivot  mode  of  con- 
nexion between  the  spring  and  pad,  by  means  of  a 
tenon  and  mortice  so  constructed  as  to  preserve  a 
double  hinge  and  limited  joint  acting  in  every  direction, 
thereby  securing  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  spring  on 
the  pad,  and  sustaining  the  same  nice  coaptation  of 
the  pad  and  rupture  opening,  as  well  under  the  varied 
ordinary  muscular  actions  as  when  the  body  is  in  a 
recumbent  posture. 

3d.  The  graduating  power  and  fixture  of  the  pad  to 
the  spring,  rendering,  as  will  be  readily  perceived,  the 
condition  of  the  pad  perfectly  controllable,  even  to 
nameless  minuteness.  Also  resulting  from  this  me- 
chanism is  the  advantage  of  accommodating  a  large 
truss  to  a  small  person  ;  hence  the  facility  of  sup- 
plying, without  disappointment,  persons  at  a  distance. 

4th.  The  double  inguinal  truss  being  simply  the  ad- 
dition of  another  pad  attached  to  a  short  elastic  me- 
tallic plate  :  this  plate  with  its  pad  move  on  the  main 
spring  by  the  same  power  of  adjustment  and  fixture 
as  the  first  pad,  the  pressure  of  the  pads  being  gradu- 
ated at  pleasure  by  an  intervening  cork  wedge. 

In  the  article  Hernia  I  have  hinted  at  the  import- 
ance of  a  concave  rupture  pad,  instead  of  a  convex 
one,  so  universal  and  once  thought  indispensable.  ^It 
is  no  marvel  that  so  few  radical  cures  were  ever  known 
by  the  truss,  when  the  convex  pad  of  the  instrument 
was  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  rupture,  thus  enlarging 
the  hernial  opening.  By  this  instrument,  the  elevated 
circular  margin  of  the  concave  pad  is  made  to  approx- 
imate the  sides  of  the  hernial  opening,  closes  the  aper- 
ture, and  hence  resulis  in  a  permanent  cure  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  have  known  many  instances  of  radical  cures 
by  this  instrument,  and  in  some  of  them  the  truss  has 
been  laid  aside  for  several  years  without  the  smallest 
return  of  the  disease.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fession universally  to  become  acquainted  with  this  in- 
strument, and  to  profit  by  its  superiority.— Reese.] 

TUMOUR.  A  swelling.  In  considering  all  the  va- 
rious tumours  and  indurations  which  occur  in  inflam- 
mation and  disease,  no  doubt,  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  formed  must  be  attended  with  considerable 
diversity.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Armstrong  has  remarked,  the 
general  principles  of  morbid  changes  of  structure  may 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  small  number.  Thus, 
says  he,  if  we  take  the  acknowledged  products  of  in- 
flammation, and  to  them  add  tubercle,  scirrbus,  fun- 
gus, and  melanosis,  we  have  at  once  a  bird's-eye  viefr 
of  the  most  important  changes  which  occur  in  the 
solids.— (See  .Morbid .'Inatomy  ef  the  BourcU;  Sc.  p  1.) 
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In  the  present  article,  I  intend  only  to  treat  of  what 
are  usually  called  sarcomatous  and  encysted  tumours. 
Mr.  Abernethy  thinks,  that  the  manner  in  which  tu- 
mours are  formed  is  best  illustrated  by  those  which 
hang  pendulous  from  the  membranous  lining  of  differ- 
ent cavities  This  gentleman  adverts  to  an  example 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  which,  on  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  being  opened,  there  appeared  lying  upon  the 
peritoneum  a  small  portion  of  red  blood  recently  co- 
agulated. This,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  surface  upon  which  it  had  been  de- 
posited, by  means  of  an  attachment  half  an  inch  long, 
and  this  neck  had  been  formed  before  the  coagulum 
had  lost  its  red  colour. — (See  Trans,  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  231.) 
Mr.  Abernethy  observes,  that  if  vessels  had  shot 
through  the  slender  neck,  and  organized  the  clot  of 
blood,  this  would  then  have  become  a  living  part:  it 
might  have  grown  to  an  indefinite  magnitude,  and  its 
nature  and  progress  would  probably  have  depended  on 
the  organization  which  it  had  assumed.  He  mentions 
his  possession  of  a  pendulous  tumour  found  growing 
from  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  which  was 
undoubtedly  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tumour 
noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  viz.  by  vessels  shooting  into  a 
piece  of  extravasated  blood  or  lymph,  and  rendering 
it  a  living  organized  substance.  Tumours  in  every 
situation,  and  of  every  description,  are  probably 
formed  in  the  same  way.  The  coagulating  lymph 
being  effused,  either  accidentally  or  in  consequence  of 
disease,  is  afterward  converted  into  a  living  part,  by 
the  growth  of  the  adjacent  vessels  and  nerves  into  it. 
Mr.  Abernethy  remarks,  that  when  the  deposited  sub- 
stance has  its  attachment  by  a  single  thread,  all  its  vas- 
cular supply  must  proceed  through  that  part;  but  in 
other  cases,  the  vessels  shoot  into  it  irregularly  at  va- 
rious parts  of  its  surface.  Thus  an  unorganized  con- 
crete becomes  a  living  tumour,  which  has  at  first  no 
perceptible  peculiarity  as  to  its  nature.  Although  its 
6upply  of  blood  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  it  seems  to  live  and  grow  by  its  own 
independent  powers,  while  its  future  structure  seems 
to  depend  on  the  operation  of  its  own  vessels.  Mr. 
Abernethy  conceives,  that  the  altered  structure  of  an 
enlarged  gland  affords  no  contradiction  to  the  above 
account,  as  in  this  latter  case  the  substance  of  the 
gland  is  the  matrix,  in  which  the  matter  forming  the 
tumour  or  enlargement  is  deposited.  The  structure  of 
a  tumour,  he  observes,  is  sometimes  like  that  of  the 
parts  near  which  it  grows.  Such  as  are  pendulous  in 
joints  are  cartilaginous  or  osseous.  Fatty  tumours 
frequently  form  in  the  midst  of  the  adipose  substance, 
and  he  has  seen  some  tumours  growing  from  the 
palate  which  had  a  slender  attachment,  and  resembled 
the  palate  in  structure. 

However,  this  resemblance  of  the  structure  of  a  tu- 
mour to  that  of  the  neighbouring  parts  is  not  always 
observable.  I  have  in  my  own  possession  a  com- 
pletely cartilaginous  tumour,  which  I  found  in  the 
midst  of  the  fat  near  the  kidneys.  The  pendulous 
portion  oMat  growing  from  the  peritoneum,  and  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Abernethy,  serves  as  another  instance 
of  the  fact;  and  one  might  add,  that  every  polypus 
which  we  meet  with  bears  no  resemblance  in  structure 
to  the  neighbouring  parts.  He  has  seen  bony  tumours 
which  were  unconnected  with  bone  or  the  periosteum, 
and  he  observes,  that  the  structure  of  a  tumour  is  in 
general  unlike  that  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  produced. 
When  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood  is  effused, 
and  the  absorbents  do  not  take  it  away,  the  surround- 
ing blood-vessels  are  supposed  to  grow  into  it,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  vascular  tumour.  The  effusion  of  the 
coagulable  part  of  the  blood  may  be  the  effect  of  acci- 
dent, or  of  a  common  inflammatory  process,  or  it  may 
be  the  consequence  of  some  diseased  action  of  the 
surrounding  vessels,  which  diseased  action  may  in- 
fluence the  organization  and  growth  of  the  tumour. 

In  the  former  cases,  the  parts  surrounding  the  tu- 
mour may  be  considered  simply  as  the  sources  from 
which  it  derives  its  nutriment,  while  it  grows  appa- 
rently by  its  own  inherent  pow'ers,  and  its  organiza- 
tion depends  upon  actions  begun  and  existing  in  itself. 
If  such  a  tumour  be  removed,  the  surrounding  parts, 
being  sound,  soon  heal,  and  a  complete  cure  ensues. 
But  if  a  tumour  be  removed,  whose  existence  depends 
on  the  disease  of  the  surrounding  parts  which  are 
still  left,  and  this  disease  be  not  altered  by  the  stimulus 


of  the  operation,  no  benefit  is  obtained.  The*e  parti 
again  produce  a  diseased  substance,  which  has  gene 
rally  the  appearance  of  fungus,  and,  in  consequence 
of  being  irritated  by  the  injury  of  the  operation,  the 
disease  is  in  general  increased  by  the  means  which  wire 
designed  for  its  cure.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in 
smiii:  cases  of  tumours,  the  newly-formed  part  alone 
requires  removal,  while  in  others  the  surrounding  sub- 
stance must  be  taken  away,  or  a  radical  cure  cannot 
be  effected. — (Jlberncthy's  Surg.  Obs.  1804.)  This 
gentleman  conceives,  that  the  irritation  of  the  tumniir 
itself,  when  once  the  swelling  has  been  produced,  keeps  i 
up  an  increased  action  in  the  surrounding  vessels,  so 
as  to  become  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  disease  continu- 
ing to  grow  larger.  As  the  tumour  becomes  of  greater 
magnitude,  it  condenses  the  sunounding  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  thus  makes  for  itself  a  sort  of  capsule 
The  close  or  loose  manner  in  which  tumours  become 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts,  seems  to  depend 
very  much  on  the  degree  of  irritation  and  inflamma- 
tion excited  in  the  circumjacent  parts.  When  a  tu- 
mour has  been  at  all  tender,  painful,  and  inflamed,  it 
is  generally  found  intimately  adherent  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  Mr.  Abernethy  also  believes,  that  the 
increased  irritation  which  a  tumour  creates,  when  it 
has  exceeded  a  certain  size,  may  explain  why  some 
tumours,  which  are  at  first  slow  in  their  progress,  af- 
terward begin  to  grow  with  great  rapidity. 

The  process  by  which  tumours  are  formed  is  com 
monly  thought  to  be  attended  with  an  increased  action 
of  the  vessels  which  supply  them  with  blood.  It  is 
supposed,  in  short,  to  be  the  same  kind  of  process 
which  forms  all  the  thickenings  and  indurations,  which 
under  various  circumstances  occur  in  different  parts 
of  the  human  body.  It  has  sometimes  been  named 
chronic  inflammation,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which 
is  more  quick  in  the  production  of  certain  effects,  and 
is  often  attended  with  a  manifest  throbbing  in  the  part 
affected.  This  subject  of  chronic  or  passive  inflam- 
mation is  one  about  which  very  little  certain  is  known ; 
and  even  the  name  itself  has  commonly  been  admitted 
only  on  the  supposition,  that  some  kind  of  increased 
action  exists  in  the  vessels,  though  of  a  slower  and  less 
evident  kind  than  what  prevails  in  acute  inflam- 
mation. According  to  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  the  differ- 
ence between  what  is  called  active  and  passive  inflam- 
mation, seems  to  depend  upon  "the  degree  in  which 
the  arteries  supplying  the  vis  d  tergo  to  the  debilitated 
vessels  are  excited."— (Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions, 
p.  282,  edit.  2.)  If  this  position  be  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished, one  important  step  will  be  made  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  differences  between  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation,  but  much  would  yet  remain  for  expla- 
nation, before  our  ideas  of  the  latter  process  would  be 
at  all  complete. 

In  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  Dr.  Baron,  of  Glou- 
cester, offers  many  considerations  against  the  correct- 
ness of  the  ordinary  doctrines  respecting  the  formation 
of  tubercles  and  tumours.  By  tubercles,  he  means 
disorganizations  composed  of  one  cyst,  "  whatever  be 
its  magnitude,  or  the  nature  of  its  contents;"  and  by 
tumours,  he  would  understand  "morbid  structures, 
that  appear  to  be  composed  of  more  than  one  tubercle." 
— {On  Tubcrcvlated  Accretions  of  Serous  Membranes, 
Src.  p.  213.)  From  certain  appearances  traced  in  dis- 
sections, Dr.  Baron  infers,  that  all  tubercles,  wherever 
situated  and  of  whatever  substance  composed,  were  at 
their  commencement  small  vesicular  bodies,  with  fluid 
contents  ;  hydatids,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove.  "  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  minute  they  may  have  been  at 
their  origin,  or  how  large  tfiey  may  grow  before  their 
transformations  begin  ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  which  occasion  such  transforma- 
tions." To  these  changes  in  hydatids  (according  to 
this  writer),  certain  tubercles  owe  their  existence,  and 
"  on  the  sue,  relative  position,  and  structure  of  the 
tubercles,  which  are  so  formed,  depend  the  characters 
of  many  of  the  most  formidable  disorganizations  to 
which  the  human  body  is  exposed."— (P.  215.)  A 
single  hydatid,  when  it  is  transformed  (says  Dr.  Baron), 
will  give  rise  to  one  tubercle.  "It  may  be  pendulous, 
or  imbedded  in  any  soft  part,  or  it  may  be  found  be- 
tween the  layers  of  membranes,  and  wherever  the  tex- 
tures are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of  its  growth. 
It  may  be  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  or  it  may 
acquire  a  very  great  magnitude.  Single  tubercles  are 
often  seen  in  a  viscus,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  organ  is 
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free  from  disease,  and  its  functions  are  performed  in 
an  uninterrupted  manner,  lint  it  is  evident  that  the 
ume  itate  of  the  system  (whatever  iliat  may  be) 
which  calla  one  tubercle  into  existence,  may  generate 
an  null  mm''  number.  They  may  be  diffused  through 
the  whole  of  a  vIbcub,  leaving  nothing  of  its  original 
texture,  or  they  may  occupy  any  proportion  of  it,  or 
extend  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and  involve  them  in 
the  tame  foi  m  ol  disease."— (P.  216.)  When  hydatids, 
growing  in  clusters  and  hanging  within  cavities,  be- 
come  changed  Into  tubercles,  Dr.  Baron  conceives  that 
the  morbid  appearances  must  of  course  correspond,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  original  distribution  of  the  parts, 
lie  has  Been  tubercles  attached  in  this  form  to  the  cho- 
roid plexus,  to  the  valves  of  the  heart,  to  the  fimbriated 
extremities  ol  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  to  the  omentum 
and  convolutions  ot  the  bowels.  Ill  the  latter  instance 
they  were  very  minute,  the  largest  not  being  bigger 
than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  their  number  defied  all 
calculation. 

"  Other  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  element- 
ary pans  of  morbid  growths  will  of  course  cause  cor- 
responding varieties  in  their  appearance.  Thus,  when 
hydatids  are  enclosed  the  one  within  the  other,  and  are 
Irons  m  utnl  into  solid  substances,  a  section  of  these 
sitlisliuir.es  will  exhibit  a  series  of  concentric  lamina:." 

Another  variety  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Baron  is,  "  when 
an  immense  number  of  very  small  tubercles  are  gene- 
rated in. juxtaposition,  and  unite  together.  Wherever 
Bueh  an  event  occurs,  the  original  texture  of  the  part  is 
entirely  lost,  and  a  mass  of  varying  degrees  of  density 
and  firmness  formed.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  a  granulated  appearance  may  be  distinctly 
traced  ;  but  in  process  of  time  this  disappears,  the  con- 
solidation becomes  more  complete,  and  substances  of 
a  tzristly,  or  cartilaginous,  or  scirrhous  texture  may  be 
found.  I  have  traced  (says  Dr.  Baron)  the  whole  of 
these  gradations  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  pleura,  the 
omentum,  the  peritoneum,  and  in  tumours  in  other 
parts."— (P.  219.) 

"Sometimes  small  hydatids  grow  from  the  outer  or 
Inner  surface  of  large  ones,  or  float  within  them.  I 
have  seen  (says  Dr.  Baron),  from  a  source  of  this  kind, 
the  uterus  and  its  appendages  converted  into  an  enor- 
mous misshapen  mass,  tubeicles  of  the  size  of  the  fist 
growing  from  it,  while  these  again  were  surmounted 
by  smaller  ones  in  many  gradations.  Some  had  glairy 
contents,  others  were  in  a  state  of  scirrhosiiy,  and 
Others  were  but  little  changed,  having  thin  delicate 
eysis,  and  containing  a  transparent  fluid. 

"  But  perhaps  (remarks  Dr.  Baron)  the  most  import- 
ant variety  of  all  is,  when  tubercles,  originally  distinct 
from  each  other,  approximate  as  they  increase  in  size, 
Ultimately  unite,  and  form  tumours,  which  have  re- 
ceived  different  designations,  according  to  the  predo- 
minant Character  of  their  contents  and  internal  struc- 
ture. It  was  chiefly  to  elucidate  this  part  of  I  be  subject, 
that  I  made  the  distinction  between  the  words  tumour 
and  tubercle,"  &c—  (P.  219.)  By  thus  adverting  to 
the  primitive  arrangement,  number,  size,  &c.  of  hyda- 
tids, and  their  subsequent  mutations,  Dr.  Baron  tries 
to  account  for  the  varieties  of  encysted  and  sarcoma- 
tous tumours,  fungus  nematodes,  tuberculated  sar- 
coma, scirrhous  swellings,  &c.  &c.  The  late  Dr. 
Adams,  as  is  well  known,  referred  cancer  to  the  living 
state,  growth,  and  multiplication  of  the  hydatid. — (On 
the  Cinimous  Breast,  p.  77.)  In  order  to  account  for 
the  various  appearances  of  the  disease,  he  has  divided 
hydatids  into  a  number  of  species,  as  lymphatica,  cru- 
entn,  and  carrinomatosa,  and  suspects  that  there  may 
be  others.  These,  he  affirms,  are  lodged  in  different 
cavities,  or  enclosed  in  a  fungus,  which  is  occasioned 
by  any  individual  or  numbers,  stimulating  the  sur- 
roundlng  parts  to  generate  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  the  dead  from  the  living.  This  fungus  is  a 
nidus,  formed  altogether  for  the  protection  of  another 
generation;  by  means  of  it,  the  living  families  are  se- 
parated from  the  dead,  and  their  preservation  is 
secured.  They  die.  lie  says,  without  otherwise  affect- 
Ingthe  body  iii  which  they  existed  but  by  their  local 
stimulus,  and  he  declares  thai  bis  object  is  to  prove  the 
aniiiiiiliiihir  enslrnre  of  carcinoma  Now,  according 
to  Dr.  Baron,  this  main  position  is  the  fundamental 
error  of  Dr.  Adams's  book;  for  "in  no  rational  nor 
legitimate  point  of  view  may  cancer  be  said  to  have 
an  aniinnlrular  eiist  nci  .  because  admitting,  tor  the 
«ake  of  argument,  that  hydatids  are  animalcules,  it 
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has,  I  trust,  been  shown  (says  Dr.  Baron)  that  it  is  to 
the  loss  of  the  hydalical  character  altogether,  and  the 
transformations  of  these  bodies,  that  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  this  and  many  other  diseases,  are  to  be 
referred." — (P.  270.) 

Although  I  consider  the  evidence  and  remarks  which 
Dr.  Baron  has  adduced  in  support  of  his  opinions  in 
many  respects  interesting,  the  facts  brought  forward 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
formation  of  tubercles  and  tumours  originally  depends 
upon  hydatids  and  their  transformation.  That  hyda 
tids  are  sometimes  found  within  diseased  structures, 
and  that  cells,  cysts,  granulated  and  tuberculated  ap- 
pearances are  often  noticed  in  tumours  of  different 
kinds,  are  facts  universally  received.  But  the  pre* 
sence  of  hydatids  in  the  unchanged  state  is  only  an 
occasional  circumstance  ;  whereas,  if  they  were  gene- 
rally a  cause  of  tumours  by  undergoing  some  unex- 
plained transformation,  it  js  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  some  of  them  at  least  would  not  be  more  com- 
monly found  in  a  distinct,  unaltered  form  within  or 
around  all  swellings  imagined  to  proceed  from  clusters 
of  them.  As  the  growth  of  tumours  formed  on  these 
principles  could  not,  I  imagine,  be  accounted  for  with- 
out supposing  a  continual  multiplication  and  transform- 
ation of  hydatids,  either  within  or  around  the  swell- 
ings, one  would  expect  that  some  visible  hydatids, 
previously  to  their  transfiguration,  would  certainly 
be  apparent  on  minutely  examining  the  interior  and 
the  circumference  of  the  diseased  structure.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  fact  has  been  proved  to  be  gene- 
rally the  case,  either  by  the  aid  of  the  scalpel  or  the 
microscope.  The  observation  of  cavities,  cells,  and 
tuberculated  appearances  in  some  kinds  of  tumours,  is 
no  proof  that  such  modifications  of  structure  are  trans- 
formed hydatids.  Besides,  if  my  limits  would  allow 
me  to  consider  this  topic  farther,  many  reasons  might 
be  urged  against  the  hydatid  doctrine,  arising  from  the 
consideration  of  the  changes  evident  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels supplying  parts  in  which  a  considerable  tumour  is 
situated.  Thus  we  often  see  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 
running  towards  such  parts,  doubled  in  size,  as  is  no- 
ticed with  respect  to  the  carotid  in  the  natural  growth 
of  I  he  stag's  horn,  and  indicating,  at  least,  that  the  form 
ation  and  increase  of  swellings  are  effected  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  sudden  effect 
of  tying  the  arteries  by  which  a  tumour  is  supplied 
with  blood,  would  also  be  difficult  to  explain,  if  the 
growth  of  the  swelling  really  depended  upon  some  un- 
defined transformation  of  hydatids. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  the  growth  of 
all  tumours  may  be  retarded,  and  that  sometimes  they 
may  even  be  diminished  by  means  of  topical  bleediijg 
hiiIi  leeches,  and  keeping  the  parts  in  a  continually 
cool  state  by  the  incessant  application  of  cold  sedative 
washes.  Afterward,  when  the  increased  action  of  the 
vessels  seems  checked,  and  the  tumour  ceases  to  en- 
large, discutients  are  indicated,  such  as  frictions  with 
mercurial  ointment,  pressure,  electricity,  rubefacient 
plasters,  solutions  of  salts,  blisters,  and  issues.  Very 
few  sarcomatous  or  encysted  tumours,  however,  are 
ever  completely  removed  by  these  local  means.  The 
swelling,  on  the  contrary,  generally  increases,  notwith- 
standing them  ;  and  the  irritation  of  the  disease  by  sti- 
mulants is  not  altogether  unattended  with  danger  of 
the  affection  becoming  changed  by  them  into  very 
malignant  and  dangerous  cases,  sometimes  to  all  ap- 
pearances cancerous.  The  most  advisable  plan  is  to 
recommend  the  removal  of  sarcomatous  tumours  with 
the  knife,  while  they  are  small  and  in  an  incipient 
state ;  for  thus  they  are  got  rid  of  by  an  operation 
which  is  certainly  trivial,  compared  with  what  might 
afterward  become  requisite,  if  the  disease  were  allowed 
to  proceed,  and  attain  an  enormous  magnitude. 

Tumours,  sarcomatous.  These  have  been  so 
named  from  their  firm,  fleshy  feel.  They  are  of  many 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  simple,  while  others  are 
complicated,  with  a  malignant  tendency.  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  has  attempted  to  form  a  classification  of  sarco- 
matous tumours,  for  the  different  species  of  which  he 
has  proposed  names,  deduced  from  the  structure  which 
they  exhibit  on  dissection.  This  gentleman  has  named 
the  kind  of  swellings  which  he  first  considers,  Common 
Vascular  or  Organiied  Sarcoma.  Under  this  title 
Mr.  Abernethy  includes  all  those  tumours  which  ap- 
pear to  be  composed  of  the  gelatinous  part  of  me  blood, 
rendered  more  or  less  vascular  by  the  growth  of  vessels 
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through  it.  The  vessels  which  pervade  this  substance 
are,  in  different  instances,  cither  larger  or  smaller,  and 
more  or  less  numerous ;  being  distributed  in  their  usual 
arborescent  manner,  without  any  describable  peculiar- 
ity of  arrangement.  Perhaps  all  the  varieties  of  sar- 
comatous tumours  are  at  first  of  this  nature.    The 

"ucture  under  consideration  is  met  with,  not  only  in 
rfistinct  tumours,  but  also  in  the  testis,  mamma,  and 
absorbent  glands.  When  a  common  vascular  or  organ- 
ized sarcoma  has  attained  a  certain  magnitude,  the 
veins  of  the  skin  seem  remarkably  large,  and  their 
winding  course  under  the  integuments  excites  notice. 
This  kind  of  sarcoma  is  not  at  all  tender,  so  that  it 
may  be  freely  handled,  and  also  electrified,  without 
giving  pain.  The  tumour  sometimes  grows  to  such  a 
size  that  the  skin  bursts,  the  substance  of  the  swelling 
sloughs  out,  and  the  disease  is  got  rid  of.  However, 
this  mode  of  cure  is  attended  with  such  terrible  local 
appearances,  and  so  much  fever,  &c,  that  the  removal 
of  the  disease  with  the  knife  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
enormous  mass  of  44£  pounds  weight,  involving  the 
penis,  testes,  and  scrotum,  and  lately  removed  by  Mr. 
Liston,  together  with  those  organs  (see  Edinb.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  JVo.  77),  was  probably  the  kind  of 
tumour  which  Mr.  Abernethy  would  call  a  common 
vascular  sarcoma.  Other  similar  cases  are  noticed  in 
another  place.    See  Scrotum. 

[Delpech,  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  2,  Alo.  1828.  Pro- 
fessor Delpech  gives  an  account  of  a  patient  aged  35,  a 
native  of  Perpignan,  whose  scrotum  was  converted 
into  an  enormous  mass  weighing  sixty  French  pounds, 
in  which  the  penis,  the  spermatic  cords,  and  the  testi- 
cles were  completely  buried.  Such  a  disease  is  much 
more  frequently  met  with  in  hot  than  in  temperate 
climates,  as  explained  in  the  article  Scrotum  of  this 
Dictionary,  where  a  notice  of  some  other  remarkable 
instances  of  it  will  be  found.  The  swelling  described 
by  Delpech  was  nearly  pyriform,  flattened  transversely, 
divided  at  its  lower  front  part  into  three  principal 
lobes,  and  reached  downwards  below  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Behind,  it  formed  a  vast  projection,  and  it  was 
attached  to  the  perinaeum  and  hypogastric  region  by  a 
neck  or  pedicle,  that  occupied  the  whole  space  com- 
prised between  the  pubes,  the  two  groins,  and  the  anus. 
The  circumference  of  the  pedicle  at  its  narrowest 
part  was  eighteen  French  inches.  The  patient  could 
neither  walk  nor  stand,  without  much  difficulty.  Al- 
though the  organs  of  generation  were  buried  in  the 
manner  thus  specified,  erections  and  seminal  emissions 
occasionally  took  place.  Some  parts  of  the  integu- 
ments were  tuberculated  ;  and  in  the  anterior  lobe  of 
swelling,  which  was  like  a  cauliflower  excrescence, 
there  was  a  transverse  fissure,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  deep  sinus,  running  upwards  and  rather  to  the 
left:  such  was  the  state  of  the  prepuce  and  passage 
through  which  the  urine  was  discharged.  For  the 
particulars  of  the  operation  by  which  this  enormous 
mass  was  removed,  so  as  to  leave  two  lateral  flaps  of 
sound  skin  for  covering  the  testicles,  I  must  refer  to 
the  above  work.  The  extent  of  the  wound  may  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  external  pudendal 
artery,  the  artery  of  the  septum  scroti,  the  dorsal  arte- 
ries of  the  penis,  the  transverse  artery  of  the  perinaeum, 
the  right  and  left  arteries  of  the  bulb,  and  several 
(ranches  of  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  required  liga- 
Jures,  the  ends  of  which  M.  Delpech  cut  off,  in  order 
that  the  quantity  of  extraneous  substance  in  the  wound 
might  be  lessened.  Owing  to  the  prodigious  elonga- 
tion of  the  spermatic  cords,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange 
them  after  the  operation  in  a  tortuous  form,  and  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  fixing  the  testicles  in  their 
proper  situation.  The  wound  was  completely  cured 
in  about  two  months;  and  the  patient  returned  to  Per- 
pignan, where  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  became 
indisposed  and  died.  On  opening  the  body,  a  very 
large  abscess  was  detected  in  the  liver.  Must,  this  be 
vegarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  wound 
inflicted  in  the  operation,  or  as  the  result  of  the  pa- 
tient's excesses  after  the  wound  had  healed?  If  the 
former  view  be  adopted,  it  is  another  confirmation  of 
the  frequency  of  visceral  inflammations  and  suppura- 
tions after  severe  local  injuries  or  great  operations;  a 
subject  on  which  much  interesting  matter  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, and  in  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Rose  and  Amott  in 
the  Mcdico-Chir.  TVans.  of  London. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour,  Delpech 


contends  that  it  presented  an  example  of  true  clephan 
ti.isis  of  the  scrotum  ;  a  point  on  which  many  practi- 
tioners will  disagree  with  him.  The  following  cir 
cumstances  relative  to  the  structure  and  composition 
of  the  swelling  are  noticed.  The  skin  of  its  anterior 
part  was  not  less  than  three  inches  thick  ;  and  the 
inequalities  observable  upon  every  portion  of  it  weie 
here  greatest.  Notwithstanding  the  discoloration^ 
which  the  skin  exhibited  in  places,  where  it  was  must 
deeply  affected,  the  incisions  in  it  bled  very  little  ;  few 
vessels  of  considerable  size  were  met  with,  and  not  a 
single  varicose  vein.  The  cellular  tissue  was  mani- 
festly every  where  distended,  its  lamella:  were  length- 
ened, and  included  very  large  cells;  most  of  them  were 
semi-opaque  and  of  a  white  pear  colour,  which  change 
is  ascribed  by  Desault  to  an  inflammatory  process  that 
bad  thickened  them.  The  areola;  of  this  tissue,  besides 
being  very  dense,  contained  a  serosity,  a  part  of  which 
flowed  out  in  the  operation,  while  the  rest,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  greater  consistence,  did  not  escape  from 
the  cells,  though  they  were  opened.  Both  contained 
a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  and  were  coagulated  by 
heat  or  acids.  Blood-vessels  were  seen  ramifying  in 
this  tissue  ;  but  they  were  not  numerous,  and  only  of 
small  size.  The  lymphatics  were  plainly  discernible 
in  great  numbers  and  of  considerable  diameter.  In 
front  of  the  spermatic  cord  some  fat  was  found,  the 
only  situation  in  which  it  presented  itself;  and  here  its 
accumulation  made  Delpech  suspect,  for  a  little  while, 
that  there  was  an  omental  hernia,  with  a  very  thin 
transparent  sac.  The  cremastcr  seemed  to  have  pre- 
served the  spermatic  cord  completely  from  the  disease. 

To  the  preceding  history,  Professor  Delpech  has  an- 
nexed the  case  of  what  he  terms  an  elephantiasis  of 
the  female  sexual  organs,  removed  by  Dr.  Talrich,  of 
Perpignan.  The  disease,  which  originated  just  below 
the  mons  veneris,  hung  down  as  low  as  three  inches 
above  her  knees,  and,  unless  it  was  pushed  towards 
the  navel,  rendered  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  diffi- 
cult. It  involved  the  labia,  especially  the  right  one; 
and  the  clitoris,  which  was  considerably  elongated  by 
the  weight  of  the  swelling,  was  concealed  under  its 
root.  I  do  not  adopt  the  view  taken  by  Delpech  of  the 
character  of  this  swelling,  which  he  contends  was  that 
of  elephantiasis.  Whoever  will  compare  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  disease  with  the  history  of  elephantiasis 
(see  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  3,  p.  423.  ed.  3),  will 
see  few  points  of  resemblance  between  them. — Pref.] 

[Tumours  of  a  steatomatosis  nature  often  occur  from 
the  inner  surface  and  from  the  outside  of  the  uterus. 
Several  remarkable  specimens  of  this  sort  are  in  the 
collection  of  Professor  Francis,  of  New-York.  The  par- 
ticulars of  two  cases  which  fell  under  the  observation  of 
Dr.  F.,  and  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Professor  Mott, 
are  given  in  Dr.  Francis's  third  revised  edition  of  Den- 
man's  Midwifery,  New-York,  1829.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  upon  examination,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be 
of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  of  a  fibrous  vascular  structure. 
It  was  almost  wholly  one  solid  mass.  It  grew  by  a 
peduncular  attachment  from  the  fundus  of  the  womb. 
According  to  evidence  taken  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion, the  tumour  and  its  excrescences  weighed  rather 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  The  extent  of  the 
abdomen  of  the  patient  before  the  removal  of  the  tu- 
mour measured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half.  In 
the  other  instance,  a  number  of  tumours  were  found 
attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus  and  its 
appendages.  These  tumours  and  the  diseased  uteriiB 
weighed  thirty-two  pounds  four  ounces.  Other  re- 
markable cases  of  this  nature  are  stated  in  Francis's 
Denman.  In  one  the  external  tumour  was  nearly  the 
size  of  the  head  of  a  foetus  at  seven  months.  In  two 
other  instances  they  were  about  two  inches  in  circum- 
ference. These  tumours  occasionally  create  much 
constitutional  uneasiness  and  false  signs  of  pregnancy. 
But  much  depends  upon  the  portion  of  the  uterus  from 
which  they  grow. — Reese.] 

The  second  kind  of  sarcomatous  tumour  noticed  in 
Mr.  Abernethy's  classification,  is  the  Adipose  Sarcoma. 
Every  one  at  all  in  the  habit  of  seeing  surgical  disease, 
must  know  that  fatty  tumours  are  exceedingly  com- 
mon. Mr.  Abernethy  believes  that  these  swellings  are 
formed  in  I  he  same  manner  as  others,  viz.  in  the  first 
instance  they  were  coagulable  lymph,  rendered  vas- 
cular by  the"  growth  of  vessels  into  it,  and  that  their 
future  structure  depended  on  the  particular  power  and 
action  of  the  vessels.    According  to  Sir  Asttey  Cooper, 
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"they  are  not  composed  of  fatty  matter  only,  but  the 
adipose  membrane  is  increased,  and  their  structure  is 
similar,  only  somewhat  more  compact,  to  that  of  the 
fatty  membrane  in  other  parts  of  the  body." — (.Med. 
Clur.  Tram.  vol.  11,  p.  440.)  This  fact  is  very  much 
against  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  origin  of  tu- 
mours to  hydatids  and  their  transformation.  Adipose 
sarcomatous  tumours  always  have  a  thin  capsule, 
formed  by  the  simple  condensation  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  substance.  It  adheres  very  slightly  to  the 
■wellinga,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  vessels  which  pass 
through  this  membranous  covering  in  order  to  enter 
(he  tumour.  As  Mr.  Abernethy  has  accurately  de- 
scribed, the  vessels  are  so  small,  and  the  connexion  so 
slight,  that  in  removing  the  tumour  no  dissection  is  re- 
quisite, as  the  operator  may  easily  put  his  fingers 
between  the  swelling  and  its  capsule,  so  as  to  break  the 
little  vascular  connexions,  arid  entirely  detach  the  dis- 
ease. Sonic  individuals  seem  to  have  a  disposition  to 
the  formation  of  fatty  tumours  upon  various  parts  of 
their  bodies;  a  memorable  example  of  which  is  re- 
corded in  the  Rewe  Medicate.  The  patient  was  a 
young  woman,  nged  18,  whose  constitution  was  not  in 
any  way  remarkable.  Although  very  lean,  and  of  the 
middle  stature,  she  weighed  169  French  pounds.  Be- 
tween her  shoulders  were  two  tumours,  eight  inches 
long  and  three  broad.  A  third,  of  less  size,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  right  armpit  A  fourth  arose  from  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  was  15  inches 
long  and  six  broad.  A  fifth,  lower  down,  was  six 
inches  long  and  five  broad.  The  sixth,  which  was 
larger  than  a  man's  head,  was  situated  upon  the  right 
hip.  The  seventh,  a  small  one,  was  below  the  right 
trochanter  major.  The  eighth,  a  prodigious  one,  arose 
from  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  hung  down  as  low 
as  the  middle  o(  the  calf  of  the  leg,  being  two  feet 
long  and  three  feet  one  inch  in  circumference  at  its 
base.  All  these  tumours  were  of  a  fatty  nature,  soft, 
uneven,  and  quite  unconnected  with  internal  organs  or 
the  muscles. — (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  Foreign  Me- 
dicine, vol.  4,  p.  618.) 

The  substance  of  adipose  tumours  is  never  furnished 
with  very  large  blood-vessels,  and  the  fear  of  hemor- 
rhage, which  frequently  deters  surgeons  from  ope- 
rating, is  quite  unfounded.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  there  is  no  species  of  tumour  that  can  be  removed 
with  so  much  celerity,  with  such  apparent  dexterity, 
or  with  such  complete  security  against  future  conse- 
quences as  those  of  an  adipose  nature.  However, 
now  and  then,  when  the  tumour  has  been  sometimes 
in  an  inflammatory  state,  the  capsule  becomes  thick- 
ened, and  intimately  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the 
swelling,  so  that  the  separation  of  the  disease  is  more 
difficult,  and  requires  the  knife  to  be  more  freely  em- 
ployed. The  tumour  also  sometimes  becomes,  after 
inflammation,  closely  adherent  to  the  contiguous  parts. 
Adipose  tumours  often  acquire  an  enormous  magni- 
tude. Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  stated 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  they  acquire  a  greater  mag- 
nitude than  any  other  swelling  ever  reaches.  Mr. 
Abernethy  relates  an  example  of  one,  removed  by  Mr. 
Clitie,  which  weighed  between  14lbs.  and  15lbs.,  and 
which  I  saw  myself  previously  to  the  operation.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  also  mentions  the  successful  extirpation 
of  several  adipose  tumours  of  immense  size:  one 
weighing  14lh.  lOoz.  removed  by  himself;  and  another 
weighing  22lhs.  removed  from  a  lady's  thigh  by  Mr. 
Copeland.  But  a  still  more  remarkable  case  is  one,  in 
which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  lately  removed  a  fatty  swell- 
ing, which  weighed,  independently  of  the  blood  in  it, 
37lbs.  lOoz.,  and  was  situated  on  the  abdomen  of  a 
man  aged  57.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  440.) 
In  the  case  above  quoted  from  the  Revue  Medicate, 
and  recorded  by  M.  Dagorn,  of  Morlaix,  the  largest  of 
the  swelling  weighed,  alter  its  removal,  46  French 
pounds.— (See  QuorisWj  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  vol. 
4,  p.  618.)  Although  it  is  true,  that  when  adipose 
swellings  attain  an  enormous  bulk,  the  immense  size 
of  the  wound  requisite  for  their  removal  must  he 
dangerous,  and  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of 
having  recourse  to  the  operation  at  an  earlier  period, 
yet  it  isequallv  true,  that  large  fatty  swelling  may  be 
taken  out  with  a  greater  prospect  ol  success  than  any 
other  kind  of  tumour  of  equal  size. 

The  next  species  of  sarcoma,  noticed  in  Mr.  Aber- 
nethv's  classification,  is  what  be  namea  pancreatic, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the 


pancreas.  This  kind  of  disease,  it  is  remarked,  is  oc- 
casionally formed  in  the  cellular  oubstance  ;  but  more 
frequently  in  the  female  breast,  on  that  side  of  the 
nipple  which  is  next  to  the  arm.  When  a  pancreatic 
sarcoma  is  indolent,  and  increases  slowly,  the  sur- 
rounding parts  and  the  glands  in  the  axilla  are  not 
affected.  But  some  of 'these  swellings  deviate  from 
their  common  character,  and  become  of  a  very  irrita- 
ble nature,  occasioning  severe  and  lancinating  pain, 
and  producing  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  skin 
covering  them,  so  that  it  becomes  adherent  to  their 
surface.  The  absorbents  leading  to  the  axilla  are  also 
irritated,  and  the  glands  enlarged.  Pancreatic  sarcoma 
does  not  grow  to  a  very  large  size;  but  when  its  pro- 
gress is  unrestrained,  the  pain  attendant  on  the  dis- 
ease becomes  lancinating,  and  so  severe  as  to  make 
the  patients  feverish,  and  lose  their  health  and  strength. 
Mr.  Abernethy  remarks,  that  when  the  axillary  glands 
become  affected,  one  generally  swells  at  first,  and  is 
extremely  tender  and  painful ;  but  afterward  the  pain 
abates,  and  the  part  remains  indurated.  Another  is 
then  affected,  and  runs  through  the  same  course. 

To  another  species  of  sarcoma,  Mr.  Abernethy  ap- 
plies the  epithet  mastoid  or  mammary,  from  the  re- 
semblance which  this  gentleman  conceives  its  struc- 
ture bears  to  that  of  the  mammary  gland.  This  kind 
of  disease,  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  he  has  not  often  seen. 
In  the  example  which  he  met  with,  the  tumour  was 
about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  situated  on  a  woman's 
thigh.  The  swelling  was  removed  by  an  operation; 
but  the  wound  afterward  degenerated  into  a  malignant 
ulcer,  attended  with  considerable  induration  of  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  the  woman  died  of  the  disease 
in  two  months.  Mr.  Abernethy  conceives,  that  the 
whole  of  the  morbid  part  had  been  cut  away,  but  that 
the  contiguous  parts  had  a  disposition  to  disease, 
which  was  irritated  by  the  operation,  and  that  if  the 
nature  of  the  case  could  have  been  known  beforehand, 
it  would  have  been  right  to  have  made  a  freer  removal 
of  the  substance  surrounding  the  tumour. 

Mr.  Abernethy  places  the  mastoid  sarcoma  between 
such  sarcomatous  swellings  as  are  attended  with  no 
malignity,  and  the  following  ones  which  have  this 
quality  in  a  very  destructive  degree. 

The  tuberculated  sarcoma  is  composed  of  a  great 
many  small,  firm,  roundish  tumours  of  different  sizes 
and  colours,  connected  together  by  cellular  substance. 
Some  of  the  tubercles  are  as  large  as  a  pea;  others 
enual  a  horsebean  in  size;  most  of  them  are  of  a 
brownish-red  colour;  but  some  are  yellowish.  Mr. 
Abernethy  mentions  his  having  seen  this  species  of 
sarcoma  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck. 
The  disease  proceeds  to  ulceration  ;  becomes  a  painful 
and  incurable  sore;  and  ultimately  occasions  death. 

Another  kind  of  sarcoma,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  classification  of  tumours,  is  distinguished  by 
the  epithet  medullary,  from  its  having  the  appearance 
of  the  medullary  matter  of  the  brain.  It  appears  to 
be  an  exceedingly  malignant  disease ;  communicates  to 
the  lymphatic  glands  a  similar  distemper;  ulcerates 
and  sloughs,  and  at  last  proves  fatal.  It  is  particularly 
apt  to  make  its  attack  on.the  testis,  and  is  treated  of  in 
other  parts  of  this  book. — (See  Fungus  Hcematodes, 
and  Testicle,  Diseases  of.) 

Mr.  Abernethy  includes  also  in  his  classification 
carcinomatous  sarcoma. — (See  Cancer.) 

I  must  refer  to  another  article  (Mamma,  Removal 
of),  for  an  account  of  the  plan  of  removing  sarcoma- 
tous tumours. 

Besides  many  operations  which  have  of  late  years 
been  performed,  and  are  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
great  size  of  the  swellings  removed,  others  still  more 
interesting  claim  attention,  on  account  of  the  nature 
and  situation  of  the  parts  extirpated.  On  the  excision 
of  the  thyroid  gland  I  need  not  here  dwell,  as  it  is  else- 
where noticed  (see  Thyroid  Gland) ;  but  I  feel  called 
upon  to  mention  some  other  very  bold  operations,  exe- 
cuted within  the  last  few  years.  The  first  is  that  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Goodlad,  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire.  The 
case  was  an  immense  tumour,  situated  on  the  left  side 
of  the  face  and  neck,  and  the  base  of  which  was.about 
twenty-eight  inches  in  circumference.  The  disease 
extended  from  the  external  canthus  of  the  eye  above 
to  within  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  clavicle 
below,  and  some  idea  of  the  depth  of  its  attachments 
niav  he  conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  the  whole 
parotid  (jlaud  was  involved  in  it.    For  the  purpose  of 
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obviating  nil  clanger  of  hemorrhage,  Mr.  Goodlad  began 
with  lying  the  carotid  artery.  The  nature  of  the  ope- 
ration will  be  best  understood  by  adverting  to  the  ap- 
pearances afterward  presented  by  the  wound.  "  The 
whole  stcmo-mastoid  muscle  was  exposed,  and  its 
fibres  dissected  clean,  except  about  half  an  inch  from 
its  insertion  into  the  clavicle.  The  wound  extended 
backwards  from  behind  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
trachea  anteriorly,  but  became  narrower  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  muscle  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  The 
submaxillary  gland  was  exposed,  and  about  one-fifth 
of  its  substance  not  appearing  healthy  was  removed. 
The  digastric  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  mylo- 
hyoideus  were  exposed.  The  ramus  of  the  jaw  was 
only  covered  by  periosteum,  except  where  covered  by 
the  masseter  muscle,  part  of  which  not  appearing 
healthy  was  dissected  away.  The  whole  of  the  con- 
dyloid process  of  that  bone  was  laid  bate  in  the  same 
manner,  and  behind  it  the  pterygoid  muscles  were  also 
exposed.  The  membrane  of  the  cheek  was  only  co- 
vered by  a  cellular  substance  which  did  not  appear 
healthy;  but  sufficient  skin  was  saved  to  cover  the 
zygoma.  The  parotid  gland  was  entirely  removed." 
This  enormous  wound  healed  in  ten  weeks  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  cure  was  not  permanent ;  the  disease 
returned,  and  fifteen  months  after  the  operation  the 
poor  woman  died. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
112,  be.  vol.  8,  p.  582.) 

Respecting  the  foregoing  severe  operation,  many  sur- 
geons may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  tying 
the  carotid  artery  as  a  preparatory  step,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  positively  condemned  in  an  anonymous  note  attached 
to  the  above  case;  simple  temporary  pressure  on  the 
exposed  vessel  being  represented  as  preferable.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Goodlad's  method  was 
justifiable,  and  on  the  whole  the  best,  because  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  to  the  carotid  not  only  re- 
moved the  dangers  of  hemorrhage  during  the  operation, 
but  obviated  them  afterward,  and  no  doubt  lessened 
the  necessity  for  a  prodigious  number  of  ligatures  for 
vessels  which  would  otherwise  have  poured  out  a  pro 
fuse  quantity  of  blood. 

Nay,  the  hemorrhage  is  so  profuse  from  the  main 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  mere  pressure  so 
uncertain  of  always  commanding  the  flow  of  blood, 
that  the  patient  may  actually  die  from  sudden  loss  of 
blood,  as  nearly  happened  in  another  very  interesting 
case  of  removal  of  a  large  tumour  involving  also  the 
parotid  gland,  and  connected  with  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  atlas,  the  basis  of  the  skull,  the  meatus  au- 
ditorius,  mastoid  process,  and  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
operator,  Mr.  Carmichael,  in  order  to  complete  the  dis- 
section, was  obliged  to  divide  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
artery:  "Instantly  (says  he)  an  alarming  gush  of 
blood,  which  evidently  came  from  a  large  vessel,  fol- 
lowed the  division  ;  and  the  danger  appeared  the  more 
imminent  as  the  pressure,  which  Mr.  Todd  applied  with 
all  the  force  he  could  exert  upon  the  carotid  trunk,  was 
actually  incapable  of  repressing  the  torrent.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Colles  plunced  a 
dry  sponge  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  firmly 
pressed  on  the  bleeding  vessel,  while  I  made  a  horizon- 
tal section  of  the  tumour,  till  I  arrived  at  the  cavities 
occupied  by  the  sponge,  with  the  view  of  exposing  as 
quickly  as  possible  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel. 
This  was  accomplished  in  sufficient  time  to  save  the 
patient's  life."  Mr.  Carmichael,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  history,  remarks,  that  if  he  were  called  upon  to 
perform  such  an  operation  again,  he  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  pass  a  ligature  under  the  carotid  trunk, 
which  might  be  tightened  or  not  as  occasion  should  re- 
quire. The  case  here  spoken  of  had  a  successful  ter- 
mination. One  remarkable  consequence  was  a  para- 
lysis of  one  side  of  the  face,  brought  on  by  the  division 
of  the  trunk  of  the  portio  dura  in  the  operation. — 
(See  Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  2,  p.  101,  3vo.  Vublin,  1818.) 

The  next  instance  which  I  shall  notice  of  the  re- 
moval of  an  enormously  enlarged  parotid  gland,  is  that 
recorded  by  Klein,  the  eminent  operating  surgeon  at 
Stuttgard.  The  patient  was  a  woman  of  seventy, 
and  the  swelling  extended  from  the  ear  to  the  shoulder. 
In  the  operation,  all  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
were  divided ;  a  piece  of  the  masseter  was  left  hanging ; 
the  external  carotid  artery  and  par  vagum  were  left 
quite  bare;  the  dissected  sterno-mastoid  lay  on  one 
fide;  and  the  temporal,  external  maxillary  andauri-- 


cular  arteries  were  of  course  divided  along  with  seve- 
ral arteries  of  the  neck;  yet  the  largest  of  IbeM  being 
tied,  the  bleeding  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  event 
was  so  successful,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
week  the  wound  was  entirely  healed. 

The  same  distinguished  scrgcon  also  removed  a  fatty 
tumour,  extending  from  the  buttock  to  the  ham,  and 
measuring  three  feet  one  inch  in  length,  and  two  fett 
six  inches  in  circumference.  Klein  undertook  its  re- 
moval on  the  supposition  that  it  was  an  encysted 
tumour  lying  above  the  fascia  lata;  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  asteatoma  coming  from  beneath  it,  and  reaching 
to  the  thigh  bone,  and  in  every  direction  among  the 
muscles,  nerves,  and  bloc •<!- vessels  of  the  thigh.  At 
length,  partly  with  the  fingers  and  partly  with  the 
kmle,  the  fatty  mass  was  separated  from  all  its  iuijior- 
tant  connexions.  Several  vessels  were  tied,  and 
among  them  the  profunda  femom.  However,  not 
more  than  a  pound  of  blood  was  lost.  The  tumour, 
after  its  removal,  weighed  twenty-seven  pounds  and 
three-quarters.  The  patient,  a  woman  44  years  of 
age,  went  on  very  well  for  eight  days;  but  on  the 
ninth,  she  was  constantly  complaining  of  uneasiness 
in  the  foot  of  the  affected  limb ;  her  pulse  became 
weak  and  intermitting;  and  she  sunk  iti  the  most  un- 
expected manner. — (See  Journ.  fur  Chirurgit  He- 
rausgegeben  von  D.  L.  Oraefe  und  D.  P.  F.  Wallher, 
b.  \,p.  106,  Src.Svo.  Berlin,  1820  ;  or  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Foreign  Medicine,  <V-c.  vol.  2,  p.  373,  ic.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  M.  Beclard  removed  the 
whole  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  is  described  as  be- 
ing in  a  truly  scirrhous  state:  the  disease,  however, 
returned,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died  of  it.  Two 
curved  incisions  were  made  so  as  completely  to  en- 
circle the  tumour.  The  portion  of  it  situated  on  the 
masseter  was  first  detached.  Then  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  sepatate  the  tumour  from  below  upwards; 
but  a  continuation  of  it  was  found  reaching  a  great 
dipth  backwards  and  under  the  pterygoideus  interims. 
I  )rder  to  avoid  a  hemorrhage,  which  it  would  have 
oeen  difficult  to  stop  in  the  operation,  M.  Beclard  now 
determined  to  cut  into  the  substance  of  the  swelling, 
at  the  point  where  the  deep  production  went  otf  from 
it,  and,  dissecting  from  below  upwards,  he  removed 
the  mass  ;  and,  together  with  it,  the  lower  half  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  which 
participated  in  the  disease.  Numerous  arteries  being 
now  tied,  Beclard  proceeded  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
remainder  of  the  tumour.  A  part  of  the  front  and 
inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  muscle  found  diseased 
was  cut  away.  Neaily  the  whole  of  the  elongation 
behind  the  jaw  had  been  cautiously  dissected  out, 
when  a  large  jet  of  arterial  blood  indicated  that  either 
the  external  carotid  or  one  of  its  branches  close  to  its 
origin  was  divided.  M.  Beclard  placed  his  left  fore- 
finger on  the  point  from  which  the  blood  issued,  and  a 
double  ligature  was  applied,  one  portion  of  it  above, 
the  other  below,  the  lateral  opening  in  the  carotid. 
The  artery  was  now  held  forwards  and  a  little  raised, 
while  the  rest  of  the  parotid  was  dissected  out.  Only 
one  small  continuation  of  the  tumour,  situated  just  in 
front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  was  left,  on  account  of 
its  nearness  to  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  and  it  was 
tied.  In  the  wound,  the  masseter  was  seen  cleanly 
dissected.  The  branches  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves 
had  been  removed  with  the  tumour ;  the  labial  artery, 
denuded  but  not  wounded,  was  seen  pulsating  in  front 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  masseter.  The  posterior  part 
of  the  wound  exhibited  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle.  Internally,  the  styloid 
process,  the  external  carotid  tied  with  two  ligatures, 
the  stylo-hyoideus,  digastricus,  and,  rather  lower  down, 
the  small  part  of  the  tumour  that  was  tied,  formed  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  which  opened  into  the  meatus 
auditorius  externus.  The  following  inferences  are  de- 
duced from  the  case:  First,  The  reality  of  scirrhus  of 
the  salivary  glands  is  confirmed.  Secondly,  The  pos- 
sibility of  removing  the  parotid  demonstrated.  Thirdly, 
Hemorrhage  from  a  wound  of  the  carotid  in  the  ope- 
ration may  be  stopped  by  ligature ;  but  the  attempt  to 
remove  by  the  first  incisions  that  portion  of  (he  disease 
which  is  wedged  behind  the  jaw,  is  dangercus,  as 
opening  the  carotid  might  then  prove  fatal ;  whereas, 
if  the  largest  portion  of  the  tumour  be  first  removed, 
and  then  the  rest  cautiously  and  slowly,  tne  caiotid, 
if  now  wounded,  may  be  more  easily  secured,  be- 
cause the  mass  which  lay  over  it  has  been  taken 
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away.  Fourthly,  The  erysipelas  and  delirium,  by 
wliii  it  tlii;  patient  was  afterward  attacked,  are  com- 
rumi  after  Operation*  on  the  lace,  and  the  return  of 
cancerous  disease  bul  too  frequent,  even  when  com- 
pletely extirpated.  Fifthly,  'J'lie  paralysis  of  the  luna- 
cies of  the  face  which  took  place,  is  explained  by  the 
illusion  of  the  branches  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves. 
—(See  Jirckives  Gin.  de  Med.  Janvier,  1824.) 

A  question  may  be  entertained  whether,  in  some 
morbid  enlargements  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  parts 
extending  deeply  about  the  throat,  it  would  not  some- 
times be  belter  to  be  content  with  simply  tying  the  ca- 
rotid artery,  and  trying  whether  stopping  this  large 
supply  of  blood  to  the  diseased  pans  would  not  be 
followed  by  an  absorption  of  the  tumour  ?  Some  facts 
appertaining  to  this  question  are  noticed  in  the  article 
Aneurism,  where  the  aneurism  by  anastomosis  falls 
under  consideration.  It  will  there  be  seen,  that  the 
result  of  this  experiment  is  not  sure  of  permanently 
repressing  the  growth  of  a  tumour  of  this  last  kind, 
even  when  it  has  this  effect  at  first.  This  uncertainty 
will,  no  doubt,  incline  many  practitioners  to  prefer  the 
bold  method  of  extirpation.  Yet  others  will  perceive 
that  such  an  operation,  notwithstanding  its  success  in 
a  few  examples,  is  dreadfully  severe,  and  must  of  it- 
self in  the  generality  of  cases  have  fatal  consequences. 
They  will  also  be  encouraged,  in  any  similar  instance, 
to  try  the  elfect  of  the  ligature,  by  the  cure  which  Sir 
A.  Cooper  accomplished,  of  an  enormous  cutaneous 
enlargement  of  the  lower  extremity,  by  lying  the  artery 
in  the  groin.  Indeed,  I  am  sure,  that  as  the  improve- 
ments in  modern  surgery  advance,  the  plan  of  curing 
tumours  by  cutting  off  their  main  supply  of  blood, 
will  be  much  more  extensively  adopted  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  In  this  way  the  surgeon  may 
attempt  the  dispersion  of  many  tumours  which  could 
not  be  meddled  with  in  any  other  manner,  and  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  must  have  a  fatal  termination. 
With  respect  to  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Brodie, 
of  extirpating  it  by  a  ligature  applied  round  its  base, 
is  sometimes  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  which 
may  bring  on  a  perilous  degree  of  hemorrhage. 

Tumours,  encysted.  These,  which  are  commonly 
named  wens,  consist  of  a  cyst  which  is  filled  with  dif- 
ferent substances.  When  the  contained  matter  is 
fatty,  it  is  termed  a  sieatoma;  when  somewhat  like 
honey,  meliceris ;  when  like  pap,  atheroma.  These 
are  the  three  species  into  which  writers  usually  divide 
encysted  tumours.  However,  some  of  these  swellings 
do  not  conform  to  either  of  the  above  distinctions,  as 
their  contents  are  subject  to  Very  great  variety  indeed, 
and  are  occasionally  of  an  earthy,  bony,  or  homy  na- 
ture. Some  encysted  tumours  of  the  latter  description 
occasionally  burst,  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
horns,  by  tile  gradual  projection  of  the  matter  secreted 
within  their  cysts. — (See  Sir  Everard  Home's  Obs.  on 
the  Growth  of  Horny  Excrescences,  in  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1701.)  In  the  year  1824  I  attended  with  Mr. 
Drew,  of  Gower-street,  a  medical  gentleman,  from 
whose  hip  I  removed  a  swelling  of  this  nature,  which 
had  become  very  troublesome  in  consequence  of  its 
pressure  making  the  parts  around  its  base  inflame.  It 
had  been  cut  off  many  years  ago  by  another  surgeon, 
but  grew  again.  At  present  (1829),  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  its  reproduction,  against  which  I  guarded  by 
tarrying  the  incisions  very  deeply.  I  saw  an  excres- 
cence of  this  kind  removed  some  years  ago  from  the 
scrotum  of  a  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Sir 
James  Earle  performed  the  operation,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  the  preparation  of  the  disease  is  now  in  the 
museum  of  that  institution.  But  still  more  remark- 
able specimens  of  such  excrescences  are  preserved  in 
the  Anatomical  Museum  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ; 
one  in  particular,  which  resembles  a  ram's  horn  in 
shape,  and  was  removed  from  a  gardener's  head  at 

Km»st by   Dr.   Roots.      A   farther  account  of  the 

case  is  given  in  Itees's  Cyclopedia,  article  Horny  Ex- 
crescence. 

I  suppose  every  body  in  London  has  now  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  the  horn  deposited  there  as  a  curio- 
sity,  and  which,  with  another  of  the  same  size,  grew 
upon  i  be  head  of  a  human  subject  What  is  equally 
curious,  hairs  are  not  unfreqiiently  found  growing  in 
the  cavities  of  encysted  tumours  (Dcipeck,  Pricis  daa 

.Mul-  I  hir.  I.  3,  p.  413)  ;  and  even  teeth,  more  or  less 

weifccUy  formed,  have  been  gtcangaly  met  with  in  the 


same  situations.  An  interesting  specimen  of  the  latter 
occurrence,  in  a  double  encysted  tumour  in  the  orbit, 
was  published  some  time  ago  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Exeter.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4, 
p.  31b.) 

It  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  it  is  when 
encysted  tumours  are  situated  upon  the  temple  and 
I  near  the  eyebrows  and  other  hairy  parts,  that  they 
sometimes  contain  hairs:  these  "have  no  bulbs  nor 
canal,  and  differ  therefore  from  those  which  are  pro- 
duced on  surfaces  of  the  body  which  naturaily  form 
hair."  In  sheep,  the  cysts  sometimes  contain  wool. — 
(Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  233.)  The  manner  in 
which  these  horny  excrescences  are  produced  is  stated 
to  be  as  follows  :  "  The  horn  begins  to  grow  from  the 
open  surface  of  the  cyst ;  at  first  it  is  soft,  but  soon 
acquires  considerable  hardness ;  at  first  it  is  pliant,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  it  assumes  the  character  of  horn." — 
( Vol.  at.  p.  235 ;  see  also  Home,  in  Phil.  Trans,  for  1791.) 

Encysted  tumours  are  generally  of  a  roundish  shape, 
and  are  more  elastic  than  fleshy  swellings.  However, 
the  latter  circumstance  depends  very  much  upon  the 
nature  of  their  contents  and  the  thickness  of  their 
cysts.  As  far  as  my  observation  extends,  encysted  tu- 
mours form  more  frequently  on  the  head  than  any 
other  part ;  but  they  are  very  frequently  met  with  in 
all  situations  under  the  integuments,  and  sometimes  in 
deeper  places.  Encysted  tumours  are  also  very  often 
seen  on  the  eyelids. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  they  are  in  general 
nearly  globular,  and  when  seated  on  the  head  feel  very 
firm,  but  upon  the  face  they  are  attended  with  a  fluc- 
tuation more  or  less  obscure.  The  skin  covering  them 
is  generally  uninflamed ;  but  it  is  now  and  then 
streaked  with  blood-vessels  which  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  surrounding  integuments.  "  In  the  centre 
of  the  tumour  on  the  skin,  it  often  happens  that  in  its 
early  state,  a  black  or  dark-coloured  spot  may  be  seen, 
which  sometimes  continues  through  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease.  In  general,  they  are  unattended  with 
pain,  are  never  in  themselves  dangerous,  and  only  re- 
quire removal  from  the  parts  in  which  they  occur,  and 
the  unseemly  appearance  they  produce.  They  move 
readily  within  the  cellular  membrane  if  they  are  free 
from  inflammation,  but  the  skin  in  general  does  not 
easily  move  over  them." — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,p. 
230.)  The  greatest  number  of  encysted  tumours 
which  this  experienced  surgeon  has  met  with  in  the  same 
individual  was  sixteen,  situated  upon  the  head ;  and 
he  has  seen  nine  in  another  patient,  as  many  as  which 
number  on  one  person  I  have  seen  myself.  Four,  five, 
and  six,  as  Sir  Astley  remarks,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
largest  which  he  has  ever  seen  was  equal  in  size  to  an 
ordinary  cocoa-nut,  and  grew  upon  llie  head ;  but  in 
general  they  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  inches  in 
diameter.  He  considers  them  in  some  degree  heredi- 
tary, as  he  has  often  heard  a  patient  observe,  "  I  have 
several  swellings  upon  my  head,  and  my  father  (or  my 
mother)  had  several."  They  also  frequently  occur  in 
several  of  the  same  family. — (P.  231.) 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  encysted  tu- 
mours are  dissected,  some  part  of  their  surface  is  found 
firmly  adhering  to  the  skin,  while  other  parts  are  con- 
nected to  it  merely  by  the  cellular  membrane.  The  cyst 
itself  is  imbedded  more  or  less  deeply  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  its  thickness  is  different  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  On  the  face  or  near  the  outer  canthus  the  cyst 
is  very  thin ;  but  on  the  back  it  is  much  thicker,  and  on 
the  head  il  is  so  thick  and  firm  that  it  retains  its  form  after 
the  discharge  of  its  contents,  and  is  so  elastic  that  after 
being  compressed  it  readily  expands  again  to  its  for- 
mer size.  Within  the  cyst,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks, 
there  is  a  lining  of  cuticle  which  adheres  to  its  inte- 
rior, and  several  desquamations  of  the  same  sub- 
stance are  formed  within  the  first  lining.  If  the  vessels 
of  the  cyst  are  injected,  they  are  found  to  be  numerous, 
but  of  small  size.  The  cysts  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  an  ossified  state. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  232, 
233.)  Il  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  en- 
cysted tumours  arise  from  the  enlargement  of  the  fol- 
licles or  glandular  pores,  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
struction of  their  orifice. — (P.  236.)  If  this  sentiment 
were  correct,  the  fact  would  furnish  another  consider- 
ation asainst  the  view  taken  of  the  formation  of  tu 
mours  by  Dr.  Baron.  There  are  some  reasons,  how. 
ever,  which  render  the  adoption  of  Sir  Astley's  expla- 
nation difficult;   for  if  encysted  tumours  were  only 
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enlarged  follicles,  they  would  not  be  found  so  far  from 
the  skin  as  they  frequently  are ;  as,  for  instance,  within 
the  01  bit,  between  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal 
muscles,  and  in  other  situations  yet  farther  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  ;  and  the  collections  of  sebaceous 
matter  which  are  so  often  noticed,  as  this  gentleman 
observes,  in  the  follicles  of  the  skin  of  the  nose,  and 
may  be  pressed  from  them  in  the  form  of  worms, 
would,  if  the  cause  assigned  were  true,  make  encysted 
swellings  on  the  nose  itself  exceedingly  common;  yet 
this  part  is  not  sc  often  the  seat  of  such  tumours  as 
other  parts  of  the  face.  As  far  also  as  my  observa- 
tions extend,  pressure  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
share  in  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  encysted  tu- 
mours, because  I  have  seen  them  chiefly  in  situations 
where  this  kind  of  cause  could  not  be  suspected;  as, 
for  instance,  on  the  face  and  about  the  vertex,  and  not 
particularly  round  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  com- 
pressed by  the  hat.  If  also  encysted  swellings  were 
owing  to  obstruction  of  the  cutaneous  pores  with  seba- 
ceous matter,  I  apprehend  few  persons  would  escape 
the  disease.  The  cure  in  the  early  stage  would  also  be 
as  easily  effected  by  the  timely  removal  of  tiie  alleged 
obstruction,  as  the  cure  of  the  little  tender  points  on 
the  nose,  really  caused  by  the  lodgement  of  the  seba- 
ceous matter  in  the  cutaneous  pores.  This  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  consonant  to  general  experience. 
How  the  formation  of  steatomatous encysted  swellings 
is  to  be  thus  accounted  for,  I  cannot  at  all  conceive. 
And,  lastly,  itisto  be  noticed,  that  the  little  swellings  on 
the  nose,  arising  in  the  way  described,  are,  when  they 
occur,  frequently  attended  with  soreness,  from  which 
true  encysted  tumours,  at  least  in  the  early  stage,  are 
completely  free.  These  and  other  reflections  lead  me 
to  believe,  that  the  origin  of  encysted  swellings  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  the  principles  sug- 
gested by  the  above  distinguished  practitioner.  At 
the  same  time  I  ought  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness  in 
showing  me  two  cases,  in  which  the  fact  of  there  be- 
ing an  opening  in  the  skin,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  swelling,  and  giving  occasional  exit  to  its 
contents,  was  completely  manifest ;  but  whether  such 
opening  actually  were,  or  ever  had  been,  the  orifice  of 
a  sebaceous  gland  of  the  skin,  is  a  point  which  I  can- 
not undertake  to  determine.  However,  as  all  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  opinions  on  surgical  questions  are  deservedly 
valuable,  I  subjoin  the  advice  which  he  has  given, 
founded  upon  the  preceding  doctrine.  If  the  follicle 
can  be  seen  only  as  a  black  spot  filled  with  hardened 
sebaceous  matter,  he  recommends  a  probe  to  be  passed 
into  it,  and  the  sebaceous  matter  to  be  pressed  out  of 
the  tumour,  which  is  done  with  little  inconvenience. 
But  if  the  contents  cannot  be  pressed  out  without  such 
violence  as  would  create  inflammation,  he  says  lhat 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  the  opening  larger.  Other 
eurgeons  have  tried  to  cure  encysted  tumours  by 
pricking  them  with  needles  and  squeezing  out  their 
contents  ;  by  opening  them  more  freely,  and  filling 
them  with  lint  or  charpie  (Delpeck,  Clinique  de  Chi- 
rurgie  ;  t.  2,1828);  or  by  applying  stimulating  and 
discutient  applications  to  thern.  However,  some  of 
these  plans  mostly  fail,  and  the  others  sometimes  con- 
vert the  case  into  a  terrible  disease,  in  which  a  fright- 
ful fungus  shoots  out  from  the  inside  of  the  cyst,  at- 
tended with  immense  pain  and  irritation,  and  often 
proving  fatal. — (See  Abernetky's  Surgical  Observa- 
tions, 1804,  p.  94.) 

:  Similar  dangerous  fungous  diseases  may  also  arise, 
whenever  the  surgeon,  in  cutting  out  encysted  tumours, 
leaves  any  part  of  the  cyst  behind. 

The  most  advisable  method,  I  believe,  is,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  knife,  before  an  encysted  tumour  has  at- 
tained any  considerable  size.  However,  if  it  is  large 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  being  done,  a  portion  of 
the  skin  must  be  taken  away  with  the  swelling,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  article  Mamma,  Removal  of. 
The  chief  piece  of  dexterity  in  the  operation  consists 
in  detaching  all  the  outside  of  the  cyst  from  its  sur- 
rounding connexions  without  weunding  it.  Thus  the 
operator  takes  the  part  out  in  an  entire  state,  and  is 
sure  that  none  of  the  cyst  remains  behind.  When  the 
cyst  is  opened,  some  of  the  contents  escape,  it  collapses, 
and  the  dissection  is  rendered  more  tedious  and  diffi- 

siich  is  the  common  opinion,  which  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  correct.  However,  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
states,  that  the  best  manner  of  doing  the  operation  is,  to 


make  an  incision  into  the  swelling,  and  then  to  press 
the  sides  of  the  skin  together,  by  which  means  the 
cyst  may  be  easily  detached  and  removed.  If  the  at- 
tempt be  made  to  extract  the  tumour  whole,  "  the  dis- 
section is  most  tedious,  and,  before  it  is  completed,  the 
cyst  is  either  cut  or  burst.  So  many  incisions,  and  so 
much  pain,  may  be  readily  prevented  by  opening  it 
freely  by  one  incision,  raising  its  edge  between  the  for- 
ceps," and  dissecting  it  from  its  adhesions  to  the  sur- 
rounding membrane. — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
240.)  When  the  swelling  is  in  the  scalp,  Sir  Astley 
directs  an  incision  to  be  made  through  its  centre,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  when  its  contents,  which  in  this 
situation  are  very  solid,  are  immediately  discharged  in 
a  mass  of  the  same  shape  as  the  tumour.  The  cyst 
being  raised  with  a  tenaculum,  may  then  be  easily  se- 
parated. 

When  the  foregoing  difficulties  are  likely  to  be  en- 
countered, a  late  writer  suggests  the  plan  of  first  open- 
ing the  cyst,  washing  out  its  contents,  and  then  inject- 
ing into  it  a  thin  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
will  immediately  harden,  and  facilitate  the  excision  of 
the  cyst.— (M'Ghie,  in  Ed.  Med.  Journ.  JVu.  7(5.) 
This  proposal,  though  ingenious,  is  perhaps  not  likely 
to  be  adopted,  because  the  operation,  which  is  gene- 
rally easy  enough  without  it,  would  thus  be  rendered 
long  and  complex. 

With  respect  to  encysted  tumours  of  the  eyelids,  the 
atheroma  and  meliceris  are  said  by  Beer  to  form  only 
upon  the  upper  eyelid,  on  the  side  towards  the. temple, 
while  he  has  always  found  the  steatoma  to  be  seated 
either  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  eyelids,  or  sometimes 
over  the  lachrymal  sac.  The  atheroma  and  meliceris, 
he  says,  usually  lie  in  the  loose  cellular  substance  di- 
rectly under  the  skin  of  tl>2  eyelid,  though  sometimes 
more  deeply  under  the  orbicularis  muscle,  or  even 
quite  underneath  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris,  upon 
the  convex  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  to  which  the 
swelling  is  then  generally  so  firmly  adherent,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  remove  this  part  of  the  cyst.  Encysted 
tumours  of  the  upper  eyelid  are  commonly  so  move- 
able, that  they  can  be  pushed  above  the  superciliary 
ridge  of  the  os  frontis ;  which  is  regarded  by  Beer  as 
a  very  favourable  circumstance  in  the  operation. 
Though  the  atheroma  and  meliceris  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid occasionally  become  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg, 
Beer  has  never  known  a  steatoma,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  eyelids,  exceed  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  Encysted 
tumours  of  the  upper  eyelid  itself  sometimes  appear 
moveable,  though  they  may  be  at  the  same  time  closely 
adherent  to  the  cartiiage.  Hence,  Beer  recommends 
moving  the  tumour  about  for  a  few  days  before  the 
operation,  and  trying  to  push  it  above  the  superciliary 
ridge;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  circumstance 
will  prove,  that  the  swelling  is  connected  with  the  car- 
tilage, or  at  least  is  under  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  the 
mode  of  operating  regulated  accordingly.  With  the 
yellow  pappy  substance,  found  in  the  cysts  of  athero- 
matous tumours  of  the  eyelids,  fine  short  hairs,  scarcely 
one  line  in  length,  are  frequently  blended.  Sometimes, 
as  Beer  remarks,  the  whole  inside  of  the  cyst  is  co- 
vered with  these  little  short  hairs,  which  may  all  be 
washed  out,  and  are  destitute  of  bulbs:  a  fact  also  no- 
ticed by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  It  merits  attention,  how- 
ever, that  in  tumours  of  the  meliceris  kind,  formed 
upon  the  eyelid,  Beer  never  met  with  hairs.— (Lehre 
von  den  Augenkr.  b.  2,  p.  607 — 609.)  He  remarks, 
that  when  encysted  swellings  of  the  eyelid  are  let  alone, 
he  has  never  known  them  produce  any  injury  to  the  eye 
itself,  except  in  the  hindrance  to  the  opening  of  it, 
when  they  are  large.  On  the  other  hand,  if  "they  be 
unskilfully  removed,  or  rashly  attacked  with  caustic, 
various  ill  consequences  may  ensue;  as,  for  instance, 
fistula?  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  entropium  from  a 
shrinking  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  ectropiuni  from  de- 
struction of  the  skin,  and  the  hare-eye  from  an  actual 
shortening  of  the  upper  eyelid.  In  consequence  of 
the  inflammation  caused  by  escharotics,  Beer  lias  more 
than  once  found  the  integuments  so  adherent  to  the  tu 
mour,  that  in  the  operation  the  removal  of  a  consider 
able  piece  of  them  was  unavoidable.  But,  says  he. 
when  swellings  of  this  nature  are  properly  treated  in 
good  time,  they  may  be  removed  without  leaving  any 
vestige  behind,  excepting  a  trivial  scar.  Professor 
Beer  joins  all  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  considering 
the  entire  removal  of  the  sac,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
wound  by  the  first  intention,  as  the  safest  and  most 
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effectual  method  of  curing  encysted  tumours  of  the 
eyelids.  He  aiJmiUs,  however,  that  the  hinder  portion 
oi  ilu:  cysts  of  some  swellings  of  this  nature  upon  the 
upper  eyelid  cannot  be  dissected  out,  because  it  may 
be  so  closely  adherent  to  the  cartilage,  that  its  excision 
would  injure  the  latter  part  too  much,  and  produce 
either  an  incurable  entropion!,  or  an  irremediable 
shortening  of  the  eyelid.  But  steatomatous  tumours 
near  the  eyelids  may  almost  always  be  completely  dis- 
sected out,  the  only  exceptions  being  cases  in  which  the 
swellings  happen  to  be  situated  between  the  lachrymal 
sac  and  the  orbicular  muscle,  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  first  of  these  parts,  that  the  back  por- 
tion of  the  cyst  could  not  be  cut  away  without  per- 
manently destroying  [ho  functions  of  the  excreting 
parts  of  the  lachrymal  organs.  However,  when  the 
swelling  is  not  too  strongly  attached  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  eyelid,  Beer  sanctions  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the 
cyst.  He  particularly  insists  upon  the  utility  of  mov- 
ing the  tumour  a  good  deal  about  daily,  for  a  few  days 
before  the  operatiou,  so  as  to  loosen  its  connexions, 
and  enable  the  surgeon  to  push  it  over  the  edge  of  the 
orbit,  where  it  may  be  steadily  fixed  during  its  removal. 
— (B.  2,  p.  612.)  Excepting  a  few  instances  in  which 
the  skin  was  diseased,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  cyst, 
Beer  has  never  found  it  necessary,  in  the  excision  of 
encysted  swellings  of  the  eyelids,  to  remove  any  por- 
tion of  the  Integuments;  and  he  has  cut  away  some 
tumours  of  this  kind  which  were  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
or  hen's  egg.  The  incision  through  the  skin,  he  says, 
should  be  longer  than  the  tumour,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
extraction  of  the  distended  cyst. — (B.  2,  p.  613.) 
When  it  is  not  advisable,  for  reasons  above  slated,  to 
attempt  to  dissect  out  every  particle  of  the  cyst,  Beer 
fills  the  cavity  with  lint,  lets  the  wound  suppurate,  and, 
if  this  plan  is  not  sufficient,  he  applies  stimulants  and 
caustic.  It  is  noticed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  en- 
cysted tumours  at  the  outer  canthus  are  often  difficult 
of  removal,  on  account  of  '.heir  extending  into  the  or- 
bit, and  being  adherent  to  the  periosteum. — (Surgical 
Essays,  purl  2,  /;.  241.)  Professor  Scarpa  has  strongly 
recommended  making  the  incision  for  the  extraction 
of  encysted  swellings  of  the  palpcbrx  on  the  inside  of 
these  parts.  But,  as  Mr.  Travels  correctly  remarks, 
the  swellings  are  often  situated  superficially,  and 
loosely  connected  with  the  tarsus;  in  which  case,  the 
operation  should  he  done  on  the  outside  of  the  eyelid. 
The  latter  writer  admits,  however,  that  the  cyst  is 
often  formed  between  the  cartilage  and  the  ligamentary 
membrane  which  covers  it ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  it  is 
only  when  an  intricate  adhesion  subsists,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  white  circumscribed  indentation  is  seen 
upon  the  everted  tarsus,  that  the  excision  should  be 
performed  on  the  inside  of  the  eyelid  by  dividing  the 
Cartilage. — {Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  p. 
357.) 

I  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  tumours  with  a  few 
observations,  delivered  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Pro- 
fessor Langenbeck.  "  The  removal  of  encysted  tu- 
mours (the  first  gentleman  observes)  is  not  entirely 
unattended  with  dinger.  I  have  seen  three  instances 
of  severe  erysipelatous  inflammation  succeed  the  ope- 
ration of  removing  these  swellings  upon  the  head, 
and  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the  tendon  of  the  occipito- 
frontal being  wounded  in  the  attempt  to  dissect  them 
out  whole." — (Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p.  241.) 

In  the  extirpation  of  tumours  about  the  neck,  Lan- 
genbeck  adopts  the  following  rules :  he  makes  a  free 
division  of  the  integuments,  and  dissects  the  muscles 
from  the  tumour  which  lie  over  it,  but  he  avoids  cut- 
ting through  or  injuring  them  :  in  this  manner  the 
swelling  is  rendered  more  moveable.  By  the  situation 
of  the  muscles,  he  is  then  enabled  to  know  the  place 
of  the  chief  blood-vessels;  and,  on  this  account,  he 
particularly  advises  young  surgeons  to  study  myology 
with  the  greatest  care.  As  Langenbeck  remarks,  it  is 
Indeed  an  Important  advantage,  after  a  muscle  is  ex- 
posed, to  know  what  vessels  lie  at  its  edges  or  under- 
neath it.  Thus,  the  sartorius  is  a  sure  guide  to  the 
crural  artery,  and  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidcus  to  the 
carotid.  A  surgeon  WtlO  knows  correctly  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  will  not  be  in  danger  of  wounding  un- 
intentionally any  large  vessel.  When  the  surface  of 
the  tumour  has  been  cleared,  but  the  base  of  it  is  yet 
firmly  attached,  I .angeiihork  commences  the  separa- 
tion on  the  side  which  presents  the  least  risk,  that  is 
where  the  least  considerable  blood-vessels  are,  and 


thence  he  proceeds  by  degrees  towards  the  most  ha- 
zardous side.  In  favour  of  this  method,  he  oti'ers  the 
following  considerations :  if,  by  chance,  an  artery  re- 
quiring a  ligature  should  be  cut,  it  can  now  be  more 
easily  secured,  as  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  already 
partly  detached.  The  loosened  swelling  may  also  be 
drawn  away  from  the  large  vessels  with  the  hand  or  a 
tenaculum.  Langenbeck  never  introduces  the  knife 
deeply  when  there  are  large  blood-vessels  there,  but 
pulls  the  swelling  outwards,  and  then  divides  the  cellu- 
lar substance  thus  stretched,  which  is  situated  upon 
the  already  exposed  portion  of  the  tumour.  In  this 
manner  the  swelling  can  always  be  drawn  more  and 
more  away  from  the  vessels,  until  at  last  there  is  no 
danger  of  wounding  them.  By  attending  to  these 
principles,  Langenbeck  has  succeeded  in  removing 
many  very  large  tumours  from  the  neck,  where  nearly 
all  the  muscles  of  that  part  were  exposed  by  the  dis- 
section, and  the  carotid  denuded.  After  one  of  these 
operations,  not  only  the  styloid  process  could  be  felt, 
but  all  the  muscles  originating  from  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.— (Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.%p.  312,  <S-c.  12mo. 
Gbttingen,  1808.)  C.  G.  Stentiel,  De  Steatomatibus  in 
Principio  Aortal  repertis  et  Cysticis  in  Genere  excres- 
eentibus.  Witlersb.  1733.  J.  J.  Plenck,  Novum  Sys- 
tema  Tumorum,  quo  hi  morbi  in  sua  genera  et  species 
rediguntur.  Pars  prior.  12>no.  Vienna,  1767.  Wm. 
Ogle,  Letter  concerning  the  Cure  of  encysted  and  other 
kmds  of  Tumours  without  the  Knife,  8vo.  Lond.  1754. 
Abernethy's  Surgical  Works.  Ph.  Tr.  Wahher,  iiber 
die  ungebohrnen  Fetthautgeschwulstcn  und  andere 
Bildungsfebler.  fol.  Landshut,  \8li.  J.  P.  Weidmann, 
Annotatio  de  Steatomatibus,  4lo.  Maguntiaci,  1817. 
W.  Hey,  Practical  Obs.  in  Surgery,  p.  517,  ed.  2,  8vo. 
Lond.  1810.  Allan  Burns,  Surgical  Anatomy  of  tht 
Head  and  Neck,  Svo.  Edin.  1811:  this  work  contains 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  extirpation 
of  swellings  about  the  neck.  Schreger,  Chirurgiscke 
Versiiche,  b.  1,  p.  297;  Veber  Lipoma  und  Extirpatio 
derselben.  8vo.  Niirnberg,  1811.  John  Baron,  An  In- 
quiry, illustrating  the  Nature  of  Tuberculatcd  Accre- 
tions of  Serous  Membranes,  and  the  Origin  of  Tuber- 
cles and  Tumours  in  different  Textures  of  the  Body, 
8vo.  Lond.  1819.  Also,  Illustrations  of  the  Inquiry, 
(re.  8vo.  Lond.  1822.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Surgical 
Essays,  part  2 ;  and  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  2.  C.  J. 
M.  Langenbeck,  Bibl.  fur  die  Chir.  b.  2,  p.  312  Oatt. 
1808.  Also,  G  eschirhle  einer  grbssen  Speckgcschwulst 
welcher  mit  dem  Unterkiefer  so  fest  zusammenhing, 
dass  die  Trennung  mit  der  Sago  verrichtet  werden 
muste.  Neue  Bibl.  b.  1,  p.  295,   12mo.  Hanover,  1817. 

B.  H.  Jacobsende  Tumoribus  Cystici3,  4to.  Jena:,  1792. 

C.  G.  Ludwig,  Monita  de  exscindendis  Tumoribus 
Tunica  inclusis.  ito.  Lips.  1758.  R.  Liston,  Cases 
of  I,arge  Tumours  in  the  Scrotum  and  Labium,  re- 
moved by  Operation :  see  Edin.  Med.  Journ.  No.  77. 
Armstrong's  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Bowels,  Liver, 
(re.  Ato.  1828.  B.  Travers  on  the  local  diseases,  termed 
malignant :  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15. 

[Delpech  has  published,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Chirurgie  Clinique,  numerous  cases  of  what  the  French 
call  cysts  (kystes),  including,  besides  the  ordinary 
encysted  tumours  of  surgical  writers,  hydrocele,  dropsy 
of  the  ovary,  and  certain  collections  of  fluid,  that  would 
rather  be  classed  by  us  with  chronic  or  scrofulous 
abscesses.  His  first  case,  which  consisted  of  a  very 
large  collection  of  imperfect  matter  and  serous  fluid, 
in  the  neck  of  a  female,  was  one  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion, though,  on  account  of  the  matter  being  contained 
in  a  pouch,  the  disease  might  certainly  be  called  a  cyst, 
or  an  encysted  swelling.  His  treatment  of  this  first 
form  of  cysts,  the  .vro-mucous,  as  he  names  them, 
consists  in  opening  them,  discharging  their  contents, 
and  then  producing  inflammation  and  suppuration  of 
their  whole  extent  by  filling  them  with  charpie,  and 
persisting  in  this  method  until  their  cavities  are  obli- 
terated. An  enormous  encysted  tumour,  which  had 
been  increasing  in  the  orbit  for  twenty-one  years,  attend- 
ed with  displacement  of  the  eye,  immense  enlarge- 
ment of  the  orbit,  and  other  deformity,  was  successfully 
treated  on  the  same  principle.  Also,  in  another  patient, 
a  smaller  cyst,  containing  three  ounces  of  yellowish 
limpid  fluid,  and  causing  a  protrusion  of  the  eye,  was 
cured  in  p.  similar  way.  According  to  Delpech,  the 
treatment  ofencvstedswelliiiL's  should  dcpt«d  upon  the 
diversified  texture  of  their  cysts.  Some  cysts  are  thin 
and  transparent,  often  contain  hairs,  inserted  into  them 
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obliquely,  and  hold  a  limpid,  slightly  viscid  fluid.  These 
Delpech  calls  serous  or  sero-mucous  cysts;  and  he 
says  that  they  admit  of  cure  by  the  foregoing  plan. 
Another  kind  of  cyst  has  more  consistence,  is  thicker, 
rather  opaque,  and  composed  of  two  layers  ;  the  inner 
one  fleecy,  the  outer  partaking  of  the  appearances  of 
horny  tissues.  Hairs  are  frequently  inserted  into  its 
cavity  obliquely,  and  the  matter  which  it  contains  is 
a  white  or  yellowish  sort  of  pulp,  compared  to  pap, 
honey,  or  suet.  Hence  the  terms  atheroma,  melicerts, 
and  sleatoma.  Such  cysts  Delpech  would  name 
homy.  A  third  class  of  cysts  presents  a  lamellated 
structure,  or  a  series  of  strata,  with  a  cavity  of  mode- 
rate size.  The  external  strata  have  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance ;  the  middle  and  internal  have  less  and  less  con- 
sistence, and  exhibit  the  characters  of  albumen,  or 
what  is  called  coagulable  lymph,  or  pseudo-mem- 
branes. To  Delpech  it  is  clear,  that  the  whole  is  de- 
rived from  the  same  origin,  and  that  this  substance,  as 
seen  in  the  different  strata,  has  various  degrees  of  or- 
ganization. Such  cysts  he  calls  albuminous  ;  they  ge- 
nerally contain  a  moderate  quantity  ofgelatinous  matter. 
Other  cysts  exhibit  an  assemblage  of  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues ;  they  are  disposed  to  acquire  much 
greater  dimensions  than  the  rest,  and  their  contents  are 
subject  to  greater  variety.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, the  fluid  in  them  is  a  mixture  of  serum  and  albu- 
men ;  sometimes  it  is  brownish,  and  more  or  less 
viscid ;  and,  in  a  few  rare  instances,  it  is  gelatinous,  or 
composed  of  albumen  nearly  pure,  either  liquid  or  con- 
crete. Frequently,  in  the  substance  of  their  parietes, 
layers  of  osseous  matter  are  noticed,  and  sometimes 
calcareous  deposites  in  their  cavity.  Delpech  calls  these 
cysts  fibrous.  They  are  mostly  developed  in  the  ova- 
ries, where  they  frequently  grow  to  such  a  size,  that 
they  fill  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  and,  according  to 
his  statement,  are  occasionally  combined  with  carci- 
nomatous disease. 

The  horny  cysts  do  not  admit,  as  the  sero-mucous 
ones  do,  of  having  their  cavity  gradually  obliterated  by 
the  effect  of  inflammation.  When  treated  on  this  prin- 
ciple, they  sometimes  assume  the  appearances  of  can- 
cer. Such  appearances  Delpech  has  found  to  be  con- 
stantly rendered  worse  by  the  cautery  ;  but,  if  extir- 
pated or  amputated,  he  never  knew  the  disease  to  be 
followed,  either  directly  or  remotely,  by  any  carcino- 
matous mischief  in  other  parts.  This  seems  to  the 
learned  professor  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  fungous 
painful  disease,  into  which  a  cyst,  when  improperly 
irritated,  is  sometimes  converted,  is  not  true  carcinoma ; 
a  point  which,  I  believe,  has  long  been  admitted  by 
every  judicious  surgeon  in  this  country.  In  operating 
upon  horny  cysts,  I  observe  that  Delpech,  like  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  lays  them  open,  squeezes  out  the'r  con- 
tents, and  then  takes  hold  of  their  inside  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  extracts  them  ;  their  loose  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  cellular  substance  rendering  this  pro- 
cess easy.  As  Delpech  had  only  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  albuminous  cysts  in  the  practice  of  others,  who 
adopted  the  plan  of  extirpating  them,  he  refrains  from 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  their  treatment. 
However,  of  ovarial  cysts,  which  are  most  commonly, 
but  not  always,  of  the  kind  he  calls  fibrous,  he  offers 
many  cases  accompanied  by  observations.  In  one  of 
his  dissections,  a  sero-mucous  and  a  horny  cyst  were 
both  found  connected  with  the  ovary :  a  case  which 
he  deems  exceedingly  rare.  He  affirms,  that  the  cure 
of  an  ovarial  cyst  has  never  been  observed,  whether  as 
the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  and  nothing  can  be  cited, 
that  would  justify  any  comparison  with  the  spontane- 
ous or  artificial  terminations  of  the  sero-mucous  and 
horny  cysts.  From  the  cases  and  dissections  of  ovarial 
cysts  which  he  records,  he  deduces,  among  other 
inferences,  the  following:  1.  They  are  the  product  of 
a  particular  and  accidental  organization,  and  by  no 
means  of  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  natural  vesicles  of 
the  ovary.  2.  Observation  has  not  yet  sufficiently 
proved,  whether,  under  favourable  circumstances,  this 
or  any  other  kind  of  cyst  of  the  ovary  is  ever  formed 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  other  change  of  this 
organ.  3.  Most  frequently,  cancer  is  at  the  same  time 
developed,  masses  of  this  nature  existing  either  upon 
or  between  the  layers  of  the  cyst.  Here  I  must  observe, 
that  the  sarcomatous  substances  so  commonly  attend- 
ing ovarial  cysts  are  not  usually  regarded  by  British 
eurgeons  as  truly  carcinomatous;  nor  can  I  discover, 
tint  Delpech  brings  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 


part  of  his  observations.    The  question  is  also  a  maw. 
rial  one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  great  influence  on  the  prac 
tical  point,  whether  paracentesis  and  other  active  mea- 
sures should  be  undertaken  or  not  ?  4.  The  statement 
that  there  are  always  several  cysts,  does  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Baillie's  account  of  the  whole  ovary  being  some- 
times converted  into  a  capsule. — ( Works,  by  IVardrop, 
vol.  2,  p.    315.)      In  their  structure  they   are  alike, 
though  their  parietes  may  differ  in  thickness ;    but  the 
nature  of  the  matter  which  one  cyst  contains  may  be 
very  different  from  what  is  included  in  another,  inde- 
pendently of  the  effect  of  any  incidental  inflammation. 
This  remark  coincides  with  what  Dr.  Baillie  has  said 
on  the  same  point.    5.  Only  one  cyst  attains  a  vast 
magnitude,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
though  the  others  increase,  they  do  not  exceed  a  mid- 
dling size.    6.  The  parietes  of  the  cysts  do  not  become 
thin  in  proportion  to  their  distention ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, grow  thicker.    7.  The  cysts  communicate  with 
one  another  only  accidentally.     This  disposition  is 
sometimes  remarked  after  paracentesis,  or  some  other 
surgical  proceeding  calculated  to  produce  an  inflamma- 
tion of  some  duration  in  the  morbid  mass ,    but  Del- 
pech thinks  that  we  have  no  ground  for  presuming 
that  it  ever  happens  spontaneously,  and  from  the  mere 
effect  of  distention  or  ulceration  ;  an  opinion  which,  I 
conceive,  requires  farther  confirmation.    8.  For  the 
most  part,  the  origin  of  the  disease  is  quite  clandestine ; 
the  swelling  being  the  only  thing  at  first  taken  notice 
of.    If  pains  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  ovary,  or  in  that  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not  till 
the  tumour  has  made  a  considerable  progress  and  has 
been  of  long  standing.    Such  pains  are  always  exceed- 
ingly vague,  and  only  manifested  by  some  sympathetic 
ailment ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  may  not 
rather  depend  upon  distention  than  organic  disease. 
At  all  events,  nothing  justifies  the  suspicion  of  their 
dependence    upon    inflammation.      9.  Inflammation 
sometimes  originates  spontaneously  in  an  ovary  con- 
taining cysts ;  but  more  frequently,  its  cause  is  active 
injudicious  treatment.    Hence  arise  particular  symp- 
toms, readily  distinguished  from  such  as  belong  to  the 
organic  disease.    Dissections  evince  that  the  inflam- 
mation leads  to  adeposite  of  different  quantities  of  con- 
crete albuminous  matter  or  pus  in  only  some  of  the 
cysts.    And  Delpech  believes  that  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  readily  establish  itself;    nor  easily 
spread  to  the  whole  mass  of  an  ovary  in  this  stale. 
10.  An  ovarial  cyst  may  enlarge  in  such  a  degree  that 
the  whole  abdomen  is  filled  by  it.    When  the  surround- 
ing peritoneum  inflames,  the  cyst  may  become  adhe- 
rent to  all  the  viscera  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  belly. 
Under  these  circumstances,  its  strength  is  augmented 
by  the  support  of  all  the  circumjacent  parts ;  and  if 
inflammation  be  kept  off,  and  the  accompanying  scir- 
rhous substances  should  not  increase,  the  disease  may 
remain  stationary  for  many  years.    11.  The  cyst  may 
burst  and  some  of'  its  contents  pass  into  the  peritoneum, 
where  a  dangerous  inflammation  may  be  the  conse- 
quence.     Several  examples  of  this  occurrence    are 
recorded  by  Delpech.    12.  The  accident  can  hardly  be 
recognised  with  certainty  by  the  symptoms ;  but  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  when  the  tumour  augments  rapidly, 
attended  with  acute  fixed  pain.    13.  Here  the  proper 
treatment  will  depend  upon  the  consequences  of  the 
rupture.    When  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid 
ensues,  the  surgeon  will  be  prudent  not  to  interfere 
much  ;    but  if  this  desirable  event  should   not  lake 
place,   Delpech  recommends   paracentesis  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  opposite  side.    14.  As  no  treatment  is 
known  that  will  cure  the  organic  disease  of  the  ovary, 
and   active  medicines  create  serious  irritation  in  the 
abdominal  viscera,  which  Delpech  describes  as  pecu- 
liarly irritable  in  this  disorder,  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  rule  in  practice,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
employed.      15.  As  puncturing  the   tumour  when  a 
fluctuation  is  evident  creates  a  risk  of  bringing  on  peri- 
tonitis, or  such  hemorrhage  as  cannot  be  commanded, 
the  operation  should  never  be  done  for  the  first  time, 
unless  the  cyst  be  about  to  give  way.    Delpech  advises 
the  puncture  to  be  generally  made  at  the  side  of  the 
hypogastrium,  corresponding  to  the  diseased  ovary.    It, 
however,  the  fluctuation  should  be  plain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vagina,  and  the  tumour  should  not  quit  this  place 
in  the  different  altitudes  of  the  patient,  he  considers 
that  this  is  the  mo9t  advantageous  situation  for  the 
puncture.    If  the  cyst  should  form  a  projection  at  the 
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navel  as  Mmetimet  happens,  lliis  part  should  bo  se- 
.«•<  •..■(!.  Hi.  A  puncture  iiiay  be  undertaken  with  more 
confidence,  when  one  has  been  previously  made  with- 
out ill  consequences,  provided  care  be  taken  to  make 
the  opening  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  former. 
17.  In  theae  laal  cases,  if  the  patient's  strength  be  not 
too  much  reduced,  Delpech  sanctions  the  attempt  to 
establish  ,-iii  artificial  fistula  by  leaving  in  the  puncture 
an  elastic  gum  catheter ;  hut  if  inflammation  come  on, 
the  scheme  is  to  be  renounced.  18.  Le  Dran's  opera- 
tion of  making  a  free  incision  into  the  cyst  (See  Para- 
centesis) is  condemned,  as  likely  to  excite  peritonitis, 
ami  aggravate  what  Delpech  calls  (as  I  think  without 
foundation)  the  cancerous  masses  around  the  cyst. 
These  consequences  he  thinks  the  more  likely  to  fol- 
low, as  experience  proves,  that  such  treatment  produces 
an  extensive  mortification  of  the  cyst.  19.  An 
inflammation  of  the  large  cavity  of  the  cyst,  he  con- 
ceives, is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  even  without 
peritonitis.  20.  Every  thing  that  is  known  respecting 
ovarial  cysts,  proves  to  Delpech,  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  undergoing  the  kind  of  diminution  which  takes 
place  in  the  sero  mucous  ones;  that  when  punctured 
and  kept  open,  whether  they  inflame  or  not,  they  sub- 
side, and  are  thrown  into  folds,  but  still  retain  their 
cavity,  and  the  property  of  secreting  the  same  fluid  as 
heretofore;  that  when  the  puncture  closes,  the  cyst 
fills  and  expands  again,  sometimes  with  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  pain  in  consequence  of  the  adhesions  formed  in 
its  empty  state  ;  that  the  punctured  part  then  generally 
re  opens  spontaneously  ;  that  the  inflammation  caused 
by  opening  the  cyst  with  a  bistoury  is  not  more  effect- 
ual in  bringing  on  adhesive  inflammation,  than 
what  follows  either  a  simple  puncture,  or  this  plan  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  keeping  up  a  fistulous  aperture  ;  that 
the  practice  of  an  incision,  and  its  consequent  perils, 
have  most  frequently  only  terminated  in  the  formation 
of  such  an  opening;  that,  in  a  few  rare  examples,  in 
Which  the  operation  produced  a  complete  obliteration 
of  the  cavity,  the  whole  cyst  was  destroyed  by  gan- 
grene. 21.  The  project  of  treating  an  ovarial  cyst 
like  a  hydrocele  is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Delpech, 
with  whose  opinion  the  observation  of  some  attempts 
Of  this  kind  leads  me  fully  to  coincide. — (See  Paracen- 
tesis.) 

It  appears  lo  me,  that  notwithstanding  the  possi- 
oihty  of  the  accident,  Delpech  overrates  the  danger  of 
.nternal  hemorrhage  from  puncturing  an  ovarial  cyst; 
and  that  he  ought  lo  have  admitted  the  severe  indis- 
posiliOD,  the  oppression  Of  breathing,  the  retention  of 
Urine,  and  other  urgent  symptoms,  often  produced  by 
the  gnat  pressure  of  the  swelling,  as  circumstances 
rendering  the  operation  indispensable  for  the  present 
relief  of  the  patient.  The  reader  may  usefully  com- 
pare what  has  been  here  said  with  that  part  of  the 
article  Paracentesis  which  treats  of  ovarial  dropsy. — 
Pref.) 

[An  Account  of  some  of  the  most  important  Dis- 
eases peculiar  to  Women,  8ko.  Lond.  1820.  By  Robert 
Gooch,  M.  D.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  valuable 
and  practical  work,  the  reader  will  find  many  inte- 
resting remarks  on  polypi  of  the  uterus.  The  disease, 
be  observes,  is  commonly  mistaken  for  a  long  time  for 
profuse  menstruation  ;  the  patient,  instead  of  menstru- 
Btlng  regularly  and  moderately,  has  frequent  and  pro 

fuse  he rhages  from  the  uterus,  and  in  the  intervals 

n  pale  discharge.  These  gradually  drain  her  circula- 
tion and  injure  her  health,  until  she  acquires  the  deadly 
paleness,  ami  suffers  the  complaints,  which  are  the 
ordinary  effects  of  deficiency  of  blood.  The  absence 
of  pain  from  the  uterus  or  pelvis  (for  there  is  often 
none,  and  never  that  degree  which  attends  the  malig- 
nant diseases  of  this  organ)  prevents  all  suspicion 
thai  the  hemorrhages  depend  on  a  disease  of  structure. 
Tonics  and  astringents  are  given  in  various  forms ;  one 
practitioner  is  consulted  after  another;  till,  at  length, 
the  uterus  is  examined,  and  a  polypus  is  discovered. 
In  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  rumour,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  propriety  of  removing  it  by 
an  operation,  Dr.  Gooch  considers  the  mode  of  its  at- 
tachment as  one  of  the  chief  guides;  and.  in  this 
respect,  u  hat  is  true  of  polypus  of  the  fundus  is  not  so 
of  polypus  of  the  neck  and  orifice.  In  polypus  of  the 
fundus,  the  -talk  is  completely  encircled  by  (he  neck 
of  the  uterus,  and  if  the  finger  can  be  introduced  into 
lbs  orifice,  it  passes  easily  round  between  the  stalk 
rid  tfcc  encircling  neck.    In  polypus  of  tlie  neck,  the 


finger  cannot  be  passed  quite  round  the  stalk:  it  may 
be  passed  partly  round  it;  but  it  is  slopped  when  it 
conies  to  that  point  at  which  it  is  attached  to  the  neck. 
In  polypus  of  the  edge  of  the  orifice,  the  stalk  doe* 
not  enter  the  orifice,  but  grows  from  the  edge  of  it,  and 
is  not  encircled  by  it.  With  respect  to  the  structure  of 
polypi,  Dr.  Gooch  describes  them,  when  cut  open,  as  pre 
seining  a  hard  whitish  substance  intersected  by  mem 
branous  partitions;  but,  he  adds,  that  they  are  some- 
times of  a  much  softer  and  looser  consistence,  and  some- 
times have  considerable  cavities  in  them.  Their  ex- 
ternal covering  is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus. 
Their  size  differs  greatly  in  different  cases.  Dr.  Gooch 
has  removed  several  which  were  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  new-born  child.  They  are  commonly  of  a  much 
more  moderate  size;  and  he  has  known  several  cases 
in  which  frequent  hemorrhages  were  occasioned  by  a 
polypus  not  larger  than  a  filbert,  attached  just  within 
the  cavity  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

According  to  Dr.  Gooch,  a  polypus  of  the  fundus 
uteri  sometimes  passes  through  the  orifice  of  the  womb 
gradually  and  insensibly;  sometimes  suddenly,  during 
the  action  of  the  bowels.  He  has  known  several  in 
stances,  in  which  patients,  after  this  action,  were  sud- 
denly seized  with  retention  of  urine,  and,  on  examina 
tion,  a  polypus  was  found  in  the  vagina,  compressing 
the  urethra. 

Another  valuable  observation  made  by  Dr.  Gooch 
is,  that  the  bleeding  conies  from  the  tumour  and  not 
from  the  uterus  itself;  for  "  as  soon  as  a  ligature  is 
applied,  and  lightened  round  the  stalk,  the  hemorrhage 
from  that  time  ceases,  although  it  may  be  several  days 
before  the  tumour  comes  away."  He  notices  the 
opinion  of  M.  Ecvret,  that  a  polypus  does  not  bleed 
while  it  remains  within  the  uterus;  but  that  after  its 
expulsion  into  the  vagina,  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  by 
compressing  its  stalk,  impedes  the  return  of  blood  in 
its  veins,  which  consequently  burst  and  bleed  pro- 
fusely. The  incorrectness  of  the  first  part  of  this 
statement  he  convincingly  proves. 

The  tumours  which  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  po- 
lypi, are,  1st,  the  prolapsed  uterus;  2dly,  the  inverted 
uterus;  3dly,  malignant  excrescences  from  the  uterus. 
In  a  prolapsus,  besides  the  distinctions  usually  noticed, 
Dr.  Gooch  adverts  to  the  sensibility  of  the  tumour  as  a 
criterion  ;  a  polypus  being  insensible,  so  that  if  pricked 
or  scratched  the  patient  does  not  feel  it.  With  regard 
to  inversion,  when  this  is  only  partial,  that  is  when 
only  the  fundus  descends  through  the  os  tincte  into  the 
vagina,  and  the  patient  has  survived  for  many  months, 
the  tumour  feels  exactly  like  a  polypus  of  the  fundus. 
Here  the  distinguishing  circumstances  are  its  sensi- 
bility, and  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  which  must 
have  been  immediately  after  delivery. 

When  there  is  doubt,  whether  the  case  is  a  polypus 
or  a  malignant  excrescence,  Dr.  Gooch  recommends 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  if  the  swelling  has  a 
stalk  which  can  be  tied  without  any  danger  of  includ- 
ing the  neck  or  fundus  of  the  uterus.  According  to 
his  experience,  the  plan  succeeds  in  an  immense  pro- 
portion of  cases;  and  he  has  known  it  succeed  in  se- 
veral, attended  with  a  cauliflower  roughness  of  the 
tumour.  Even  if  the  excrescence  should  return,  the 
patient,  he  says,  would  not  be  worse  off  than  she  we- 
previously. 

This  excellent  physician  strongly  enjoins  the  con- 
stant observance  of  the  practical  rule  commended  by 
all  men  of  good  judgment  and  experience;  namely, 
that  whenever  hemorrhages  from  the  uterus  resist  the 
ordinary  means,  the  nature  of  the  case  should  be  cei- 
tified  by  manual  examination. 

For  the  extirpation  of  polypi,  Dr.  Gooch  prefers  two 
tubes,  resembling  those  described  and  engraved  in 
Richter's  Elements  of  Surgery,  and  my  First  Lines  of 
the  Practice  of  Surgery ;  but  they  are  straight  instead 
of  being  curved,  which  last  shape  he  finds  very  incon- 
venient. The  danger  of  including  the  uterus  in  the 
ligature,  he  thinks,  may  always  be  avoided  by  the  fol- 
lowing rules.  1.  Instead  of  aiming  at  passing  the  liga- 
Hire  as  high  as  possible  on  the  stalk,  it  is  to  be  passed 
as  low  as  possible,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  pass 
it  over  the  body  of  the  tumour.  He  knows  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  portion  of  stalk  left  above  the  ligature 
will  not  grow  again,  but,  like  the  remnant  of  umbilical 
cord,  dies  and  falls  away.  2.  When  the  stalk  growl 
from  the  cervix,  the  os  uteri,  if  it  can  be  felt,  will  best 
denote  where  the  neck  ends  and  the  stalk  begins.    The 
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ligature  ought  to  be  applied  a  little  below  the  orifice; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  felt,  the  next  best  guide  is  the  or- 
dinary length  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  neck,  that 
is,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch.  When  the  polypus  is 
very  large,  and  the  vagina  closely  contracted,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, or  impossible,  to  reach  the  stalk  and  the  cervix 
so  as  to  make  an  accurate  measurement,  and  the  first 
rule  only  is  practicable.  3.  To  attend  to  the  sensations 
of  the  patient  when  the  ligature  is  tightened;  for  if  it 
give  much  pain,  a  part  of  the  uterus  is  most  probabfy 
included. 

When  a  polypus  grows  from  the  neck  or  lip  of  the 
uterus,  it  sometimes  occasions  merely  an  obstinate  and 
profuse  leucorrhcea.  A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Gooch 
exemplifying  this  fact,  and  the  great  liability  of  dis- 
eases of  the  uterus  to  be  mistaken,  unless  a  manual 
examination  be  instituted. 

Women  who  have  a  polypus,  especially  one  growing 
from  the  neck  or  lip  of  the  uterus,  sometimes  become 
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pregnant.  Of  this  Dr.  Gooch  has  known  two  in- 
stances. In  one,  the  tumour  was  discovered  in  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  was  removed  by  liga- 
ture. The  pregnancy  went  on  to  the  ninth  month, 
when  the  patient  was  safely  delivered.  In  the  other  case 
it  was  not  discovered  till  the  commencement  of  labour, 
and  it  occasioned  death  a  few  hours  after  delivery. 

After  relating  many  important  cases,  and  adding 
some  valuable  reflections  on  the  excrescences  likely  to 
be  mistaken  for  polypi,  Dr.  Gooch  concludes  with  this 
remark,  well  deserving  of  recollection,  namely,  that 
"  where  we  see  one  case  of  cauliflower  excrosrence. 
we  see  ten  or  even  twenty  of  common  polypus,  and 
fifty  of  carcinoma  or  malignant  ulcer  of  the  uterus." 
Every  medical  man  should  study  Dr.  Gooch's  work 
most  attentively,  for  it  abounds  in  sterling  practical 
information. — Pre/-] 

TYMPANUM.    For  an  account  of  its  diseases,  see 
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¥TLCERATION  is  the  process  by  which  sores  or 
*-  ulcers  are  produced  in  animal  bodies.  In  this 
operation,  the  lymphatics  appear  to  be  at  least  as  ac- 
tive as  the  blood-vessels.  An  ulcer  is  a  chasm,  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  by  the  removal  of  parts  back 
into  the  system  by  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  At 
first,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  part  of  the 
body  can  be  removed  by  itself:  but  there  is  not  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  this,  than  how  the  body  can 
form  itself.  Both  facts  are  equally  well  confirmed. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  that  some  whole  living 
parts  should  be  removed,  it  is  evident,  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  nature,  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  must  not  only 
confer  a  new  activity  on  the  absorbents,  but  must  throw 
the  part  to  be  absorbed  into  a  state  which  yields  to  this 
operation.  The  absorption  of  whole  parts  in  disease 
arises  from  five  causes:  pressure;  irritation  of  stimu- 
lating substances;  weakness;  inutility  of  parts;  death 
of  them. — {Hunter  on  Inflammation,  Src.p.  442 — 446.) 

Ulceration  takes  place  much  more  readily  in  the  cel- 
lular and  adipose  substance,  than  in  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels.  Hence,  in  the 
progress  of  pus  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  ulceration 
often  takes  a  circuitous  course  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  the  skin.  The  skin  itself,  also,  being 
highly  organized,  considerably  retards  the  bursting  of 
abscesses.  On  the  same  account,  when  ulceration  is 
spreading,  the  edges  of  the  skin  hang  over  the  ulcerated 
surface.— {Hunter,  p.  447 — 449.)  Parts  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  source  of  the  circulation  are  ge- 
nerally more  disposed  to  ulcerate,  than  others  situated 
nearer  to  the  heart:  hence,  one  reason  of  the  greater 
number  of  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities,  than  on  the 
arms. 

New-formed  parts,  such  as  cicatrices,  callus,  and  all 
adventitious  new  matter,  like  tumours,  readily  admit 
of  being  absorbed.  Thus,  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage, 
•when  the  crew  of  the  ship  began  to  suffer  from  great 
privations,  fatigue,  the  scurvy,  &c,  it  was  remarked, 
that  such  men  as  had  had  ulcers  and  broken  bones  for- 
merly, became  again  disabled  by  their  old  sores  breaking 
out  afresh,  and  the  callus  of  their  old  fractures  being  re- 
moved. The  adventitious  matter  is  even  more  prone 
to  be  absorbed  than  that  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
old.  Mr.  Hunter  explained  this  circumstance  on  the 
principle  of  weakness. 

When  ulceration  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  an  external  part,  it  occurs  first  on  the  outer 
edge,  between  the  dead  and  living  substance. 

A  tumour,  when  it  makes  equal  pressure  in  every 
direction  around,  will  only  make  its  way  in  an  exter- 
nal course,  because  what  Mr.  Hunter  termed  interstitial 
absorption  happens  in  no  other  direction.— (P.  449.) 

The  parts  situated  between  an  abscess,  or  any  extra- 
neous substance,  and  the  nearest  surface,  are  those 
which  are  most  susceptible  of  ulceration.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  connected  with  the  pro- 
cess under  consideration.  It  shows  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple  in  the  human  body  by  which  parts  are  always 
prone  to  free  themselves  from  disease.    Slight  pressure 


from  without  will  often  produce  a  thickening  of  parts, 
and  hence,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  there  even  appears  to 
be  a  corresponding  backwardness  to  admit  disease. — 
(P.  449.)  Both  these  facts,  he  observes,  are  shown  in 
the  case  of  fistula  lachrymalis;  for,  though  the  matter 
is  nearest  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  still  it  makes  iLs 
way  externally,  by  means  of  ulceration,  while  the 
Schneiderian  membrane  even  becomes  thickened,  so  as 
to  become  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of  the  disease 
inward.— (P.  451.) 

Not  unfrequently,  as  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked, 
matter  forms  behind  the  sternum,  close  to  the  pleura 
and  pericardium,  which  membranes  are  extremely 
thin.  From  the  proximity  of  these  membranes,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  the  matter  would  generally  open  into 
the  pleura,  and,  by  discharging  itself  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  destroy  life.  Instead  of  this  result,  however, 
the  pleura  undergoes  no  other  alteration  than  that  of 
becoming  thickened;  and  while  it  is  acquiring  this  ad- 
dition of  substance,  the  process  of  absorption  is  going 
on  in  the  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  an  aperture  is 
formed  through  it,  and  the  matter  is  voided  externally. 
The  same  fact  is  exemplified  in  abscesses  between 
the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles.  Abscesses 
of  the  liver,  however,  generally  burst  into  the  sto- 
mach or  bowels,  which  are  nearer  to  them  than  the 
skin,  and  afford  also  a  passage  for  their  evacuation. — 
{Lectures,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  advancement  of 
an  encysted  tumour  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
progress  of  an  abscess  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  that 
the  former  does  not  excite  ulceration  of  the  cyst,  but  an 
interstitial  absorption  of  the  sound  parts,  between  the 
cyst  and  skin,  till  the  cyst  and  external  skin  come  into 
contact,  at  which  period  inflammation  takes  place,  and 
absorption  becomes  accelerated  into  ulceration.  In 
an  abscess,  the  progressive  ulceration  begins  in  the  cyst, 
at  the  same  lime  that  the  interstitial  absorption  in  the 
sound  part  covering  the  matter  is  going  on.— (P.  452— 
457.) 

The  action  of  progressive  absorption  is  to  remove 
surfaces  contiguous  to  irritating  causes,  which  Mr. 
Hunter  referred  to  pressure,  irritation,  and  weakness. 
In  cases  of  tumours,  pressure  becomes  a  cause.  The 
buttocks  and  hips  of  persons  who  lie  long  on  their  backs 
often  ulcerate.  The  heels  of  many  patients  with  frac- 
tures, who  lie  for  a  great  while  in  the  same  position,  are 
apt  to  ulcerate.  In  the  latter  instances,  Mr.  Hunter  con- 
ceived, that  ulceration  is  a  substitute  for  mortification, 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of 
strength ;  for,  if  the  patient's  constitution  were  very 
weak,  the  same  parts  would  mortify. — (P.  453.)  That 
pressure  is  a  frequent  cause  of  ulceration,  is  also 
evinced  by  the  occasional  effects  of  chains  on  prison- 
ers, and  harness  on  horses. 

That  irritating  substances  produce  ulceration,  needs 
no  illustration. 

Progressive  absorption  may  occur  either  with  or 
without  suppuration.  We  have  insianccs  of  the  lat- 
ter in  cases  of  extraneous  bodies,  which  travel  about 
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the  body,  without  producing  irritation  enough  to  give 
use  to  the  secretion  of  pus.  In  the  progress  of  aneu- 
Isnis  of  the  aorta,  and  of  fungous  tumours  of  the  dura 
juatrr  I"  die  surface,  the  same  fact  is  also  illustrated. 
-(P.  455.) 

Absorption  with  suppuration,  in  other  words,  ulcer- 
ation, either  happeu  in  consequence  of  suppuration 
already  begun,  in  which  event  the  pus  acts  as  pressure ; 
or  else  absorption  attacks  external  surfaces  from  parti- 
cular irritations,  or  weakness,  in  which  case  suppura- 
tion must  follow. — {H.  456.) 
The  production  of  ulceration  requires  much  greater 

{wenire  from  without  than  from  within.  The  process 
a  always  disposed  to  take  place  more  quickly  when 
near  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  its  progress  becomes 
accelerated  in  proportion  as  it  arrives  near  the  skin. 

The  adhesive  Inflammation  precede!  the  suppurative, 
and  prevents  the  pus  from  becoming  diffused  as  soon  as 
it  is  secreted  ;  and  when  the  cyst  afterward  ulcerates, 
in  order  to  let  the  matter  approach  the  skin,  the  adhe- 
sive inflammation  still  continues  to  go  before  the  ulcer- 
ative process,  and  thus  prevents  the  matter  from  insinu- 
ating itself  into  the  interstices  of  the  cellular  substance. 
— (/'.  457.) 

The  pain  of  ulceration  is,  in  some  degree,  propor- 
tioned to  its  quickness.  When  ulceration  begins  on  a 
surface,  or  takes  place  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  mat- 
ter to  the  skin,  the  pain  is  always  considerable.  When 
ulceration  lakes  place,  in  order  to  separate  a  dead  part, 
as  in  sloughing,  exfoliations,  fee.,  there  is  seldom  any 
particular  pain. — (P.  459.) 

The  ulcerating  sore  always  exhibits  little  cavities, 
while  the  edge  of  the  skin  is  scalloped,  and  thin,  at  the 
same  time  turning  a  little  out,  and  overhanging,  more 
or  less,  the  ulcerated  surface.  The  face  of  the  sore  ap- 
pears foul,  and  the  discharge  is  very  thin. 

When  ulceration  stops,  the  edges  of  the  skin  become 
regular,  smooth,  a  little  rounded,  or  turned  in,  and  of  a 
purple  colour,  covered  with  a  semi-transparent  white. 
—(Hunter  on  Inflammation,  A-c.  p.  460.) 

The  reader,  desirous  of  farther  information,  should 
particularly  consult  this  last  publication,  and  Thomson 
on  Inflammation,  p.  349,  $-c. 

ULCERS.  Surgeons  usually  define  an  ulcer  to  be 
a  solution  of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of 
the  body,  attended  with  a  secretion  of  pus,  or  some 
kind  of  discharge.  "  A  granulating  surface,  secreting 
matter,"  has  been  proposed  as  a  definition  (A.  Cooper, 
lectin-!?,  A'-c.  p.  l&i),  which  is  very  applicable  when 
Ulcers  have  formed  granulation!,  but  cannot  include 
case,  in  which  the  effects  of  ulceration  are  extending, 
and  the  granulating  process  has  not  yet  commenced. 

In  the  present  part  of  this  Dictionary,  there  will  not 
be  occasion  to  speak  of  several  kinds  of  sores,  which 
have  been  treated  of  in  other  articles. — (See  Cancer, 
Cancrum  Oris,  Chilblain,  Fistula,  Hospital  Gan- 
grene, l,upus,  Oiana,  Scrofula,  Sinus,  and  Venereal 
Disease.) 

Ulcers  are  divided  into  local  and  constitutional.  As 
Professor  Thomson  has  well  observed,  however,  it  is 
only  within  certain  limits  that  this  distinction  is  well 
founded ;  for  an  ulcer,  which  is  at  first  completely 
ocal,  may  in  time  affect  the  system  so  as  to  become 
constitutional;  and  ulcers,  which  derive  their  origin 
from  some  general  affection  of  the  system,  may  remain 
alter  the  removal  of  the  constitutional  disorder  by 
which  they  were  originally  produced. — (Lectures  on 
Inflammation,  p.  427.) 

"  Ulcers  (says  Dr.  Thomson)  have  usually  been  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  causes  by  which 
they  are  induced,  by  the  symptoms  which  they  exhibit, 
and  by  the  parts  of  th»  body  in  which  they  occur. 
The  want  of  a  disposition  to  heal  in  a  suppurating 
surface  may  depend  upon  some  specific  action  in  the 
cruise  I  lorn  which  it  proceeds,  upon  something  peculiar 
iu  the  constitution  of  the  patient  in  whom  it  exists,  or 
merely  upon  an  improper  mode  of  management:  and 
hence  tbe  distinction  that  has  long  been  made  of  ill- 
conditioned  sores  or  ulcers,  into  those  which  are  spe- 
cific in  their  nature,  and  into  those  which  are  simple. 

"  Specific  sores  or  ulcers  may  be  occasioned  by  spe- 
cific poisons,  or  by  particular  diathesis.  The  sores  or 
ulcers,  which  arise  from  specific  poisons,  may  be  either 
local,  that  is,  confined,  like  a  primary  syphilitic  ulcer, 
to  one  spot;  or  constitutional,  that  is,  linhle  to  occur 
In  any  part,  texture,  or  organ,  such  as  secondary  sy  phi 
litic  ulcers.     Of  diatheses  predisposing  to  ulcers  we 


have  examples  in  the  scrofulous,  scorbutic,  and  arthri- 
tic diatheses,  and  also  in  the  syphiloid  diathesis,  or  that 
which  arises  not  unfrequently  in  those  who  have  had 
syphilis,  from  the  too  free  and  injudicious  use  of  mer- 
cury. 

"  Every  ulcer,  strictly  speaking,  is  of  a  local  nature ; 
but  there  are  ulcers  which,  though  necessarily  local 
in  their  appearance,  are  connected  with,  or  dependent 
upon,  diseases  which  affect  the  general  system.  These 
ulcers  ought  to  be  regarded  as  modifications  of,  or 
forms  in  which  the  diseases  appear,  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Considered  in  this  light,  it  is  obvious 
that  specific  ulcers  can  be  treated  of  with  propriety 
only  under  the  head  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  re- 
spectively belong. 

"  We  call  those  ulcers  simple  which  do  not  appear 
to  proceed  from  any  specific  disease  or  morbid  diathesis 
existing  in  the  constitution  of  those  in  whom  they  take 
place.  They  are  usually  solitary  occurrences,  and  the 
consequences  of  accidental  injuries  and  improper 
modes  of  management.  They  may  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  but  they  appear  most  frequently  upon 
the  lower  extremities." 

Professor  Thomson  afterward  remarks,  that  "the 
appearances  which  different  ulcers  exhibit,  seem,  at 
first  view,  to  afford  an  excellent  foundation  for  distinc- 
tions among  them,  and  so  they  undoubtedly  do  in  many 
respects." 

"But  (says  he)  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  charac- 
ters upon  which  the  distinctions  of  ulcers,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  local  diseases,  are  founded,  are  neither 
very  uniform  in  their  appearance,  nor  very  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another.  Not  only  are  the  local 
appearances  which  present  themselves  in  simple  ulcers 
liable  to  great  variations  in  the  different  stages  of  the 
same  individual  affection,  but  they  are  often  appa- 
rently the  same  with,  or  at  least  not  easily  distinguisha- 
ble from,  those  which  occur  in  specific  diseases,  and 
which  require  for  their  cure  peculiar  modes  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  it  so  ne- 
cessary for  us,  in  endeavouring  to  distinguish  and  to 
cure  ulcers,  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  information 
which  we  can  procure  from  the  history  of  the  ulcer, 
from  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  by  which  it  has 
been  induced,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  remedies 
which  have  been  employed,  as  well  as  from  the  par- 
ticular appearances  which  the  ulcer  itself  exhibits." 

In  noticing  another  ground  of  distinction  among 
ulcers,  or  that  derived  from  the  parts  in  which  they 
occur,  Dr.  Thomson  observes,  that  "  every  texture  and 
organ  of  the  body  possesses  physical  and  vital  quali- 
ties peculiar  to  itself;  and  these  qualities  must  neces- 
sarily modify  the  appearances  which  each  texture  and 
organ  respectively  exhibits  in  the  state  of  disease. 
Specific  diseases  reruler  some  parts  more  liable  than 
others  to  atacks  of  ulceration.  Thus  secondary  sy- 
philis appears  most  frequently  in  the  throat ;  scurvy  in 
the  gums;  cancer  in  the  lower  lip;  and  lupous  and 
scrofulous  ulcerations  in  the  upper  lip  or  in  the  nose. 
Cancer  seldom  or  never  appears  primarily  in  the  upper 
lip;  but  syphilis,  when  it  attacks  this  "part,  puts  on 
many  of  the  appearances  of  cancer;"  a  fact  which 
Dr.  Thomson  says,  he  first  learned  from  Mr.  Pearson. 
— ( On  Inflammation,  p.  427— 430.) 

In  the  valuable  treatise  on  ulcers  published  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  these  complaints  are  divided  into  six 
principal  kinds,  viz.: 

1.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  have  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  on  the  actions  necessary  for  their  recovery. 

2.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  are  too  weak  for  that 
purpose. 

3.  Ulcers  in  parts  whose  actions  are  too  violent  to 
form  healthy  granulations,  whether  this  arise  from  the 
state  of  the  parts  or  of  the  constitution. 

4.  Ulcers  in  parts  whose  actions  are  too  indolent, 
whether  this  arise  from  the  slate  of  the  parts  or  of  the 
constitution. 

5.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  have  acquired  some  spe- 
cific action,  either  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  parts  or 
of  the  constitution. 

6.  Ulcers  in  parts  which  are  prevented  from  healing 
by  a  varicose  state  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  limb. 

Although  I  have  chosen,  in  the  subsequent  columns, 
to  adopt  this  nomenclature,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
its  being  on  some  accounts  objectionable,  but  especially 
because  it  assumes  hypotheses,  the  truth  of  which  can 
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never  be  established  nor  proved.  This  is  one  of  the 
considerations  which  have  induced  Professor  Thomson 
to  prefer  the  old  names.— [Op.  cit.p.  435—438.) 

OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHICH  HAVE  SUFFICIENT 
STRENGTH  TO  CARRY  ON  THE  ACTIONS  NECESSARY 
FOR  THEIR  RECOVERY:  SIMPLE  PURULENT,  OR 
HEALTHY   ULCERS. 

In  this  species  of  ulcer,  the  pus  is  of  a  white  colour, 
thick  consistence,  and  readily  separates  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  sore,  and  when  diluted  and  examined  in  a 
microscope,  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  small  globules, 
swimming  in  a  tiansparent  fluid.  The  granulations 
are  small,  florid,  and  pointed  at  the  top.  As  soon  as 
they  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin, 
those  next  to  the  old  skin  become  smooth,  and  are  co- 
vered with  a  thin,  semi-transparent  film,  which  after- 
ward becomes  opaque  and  forms  cuticle. 

In  the  treatment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
surface  clean,  and  prevent  the  natural  processes  from 
being  interrupted.  Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  this  is 
in  general  best  done  by  the  application  of  dry  lint,  for 
the  purpose  of  absorbing  and  retaining  the  matter, 
which  serves  as  a  soft  covering  for  the  granulations, 
and  by  putting  over  the  lint  a  pledget  of  any  simple 
ointment,  in  order  to  hinder  the  matter  from  evapo- 
rating, by  which  means  the  dressings  will  not  become 
adherent,  and  may  be  easily  taken  off  as  often  as 
requisite. 

Although  healthy  ulcers  require  no  medicated  applica- 
tion to  be  made  to  them,  the  dressings  must  be  such  as 
do  not  disagree  with  the  granulations  or  surrounding 
skin. 

In  some  patients,  a  roller,  applied  with  moderate 
tightness,  with  a  view  of  retaining  the  dressings,  will 
cause  uneasiness,  and  make  the  ulcer  lose  its  healthy 
appearance.  Sir  E.  Home  has  seen  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  proper  appearance  of  the  sore 
returned  as  soon  as  the  bandage  was  discontinued. 

In  some  patients,  ointment  irritates  and  inflames  the 
neighbouring  skin  ;  and  certain  superficial  ulcers  will 
not  heal  while  kept  in  a  moist  state,  and  unexposed  to 
the  air;  but  heal  when  allowed  to  become  dry  and  co- 
vered with  a  scab. 

These  particularities  are  referred  by  the  preceding 
author  to  constitutional  causes,  and  not  disease ;  for  the 
ulcers  heal  as  soon  as  the  particular  things  which  dis- 
agree with  them  are  discontinued.  These  peculiarities 
in  certain  healthy  sores  may  also  attend  others  of  a 
different  description,  and  should  always  be  discrimi- 
nated from  the  effects  of  disease. 

1.  Applications  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  fomenta- 
tions, should  never  be  employed,  as  they  render  the 
texture  of  the  granulations  looser,  and  diminish  the 
disposition  to  form  skin. 

2.  With  respect  to  fluid  applications,  Sir  E.  Home 
also  very  properly  condemns  poultices,  as  well  as  fo- 
mentations. He  speaks  of  alcohol  as  being  an  appli- 
cation which  promotes  the  formation  of  a  scab,  when 
this  mode  of  cure  is  chosen. 

3.  In  regard  to  ointments,  their  only  use,  in  cases  of 
healthy  ulcers,  is  to  keep  the  matter  from  evaporating. 
The  most  simple  ointments  are  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  particularly  the  one  composed  of  white  wax  and 
olive  oil. 

Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  the  great  objections  to  the 
common  simple  ointments  are,  that  they  sometimes  dis- 
agree with  the  skin,  even  when  recent  and  free  from 
all  rancidity.  When  they  have  acquired  the  latter 
quality,  they  still  more  frequently  create  a  greater  de- 
gree of  irritation. 

4.  With  respect  to  applications  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, Sir  E.  Home  remarks,  that  when  it  is  desirable  to 
form  a  scab  on  the  ulcer,  any  inert  powder  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  sore ;  but  he  prefers  dry  lint.  Nothing 
should  touch  the  powder  or  lint;  and  to  prevent  this 
circumstance,  Sir  E.  Home  recommends  applying  a 
little  bolster  on  each  side  of  the  sore,  and  over  them  a 
roller,  which  will  go  from  one  bolster  to  the  other  in 
the  manner  of  a  bridge. 

For  healthy  ulcers,  dry  lint  is  to  be  regarded  as  being 
upon  the  whole  the  most  eligible  application.  When 
the  sore  does  not  secrete  pus  enough  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  moisten  the  lint,  the  dressings  are  to  be 
changed  only  every  other  day. 

When  a  moderately  tight  bandage  is  not  forbidden 
by  constitutional  peculiarities,  it  is  useful  both  in  sup- 


porting the  muscles  and  skin,  which  are  often  in  a 
flabby  state  from  the  unexercised  state  of  the  limb, 
and  in  defending  the  newly-formed  parts. 

ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHICH  ARE  TOO  WEAR  TO  CARRT 
ON  THE  ACTIONS  NECESSARY  FOR  THEIR   RECOVERY. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  classes  into  which  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  has  divided  ulcers  in  general. 

The  granulations  of  these  sores  are  larger,  more 
round  on  their  external  surface,  and  of  a  less  compact 
texture,  than  those  formed  on  ulcers  in  healthy  parti. 
Sir  E.  Home  has  also  noticed  their  semi-transparent 
appearance.  When  they  have  filled  up  the  cavity  of 
an  ulcer  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  they 
do  not  readily  form  skin,  but,  rising  up  in  a  still  higher 
manner,  often  lose  altogether  the  power  of  producing 
new  cutis.  When  the  parts  are  still  weaker,  the  gra- 
nulations sometimes  continue  gradually  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  of  the  ulcer,  and  then,  all  on  a  sudden,  are 
suddenly  absorbed,  so  as  to  leave  the  sore  as  deep  as  i 
was  before. 

Ulcers  may  be  weak  from  the  first,  or  become  so  in 
the  progress  of  the  case.  Even  granulations  of  the 
most  healthy  kind,  if  they  are  not  skinned  over  in  a 
certain  time,  gradually  lose  their  primitive  strength. 

Sores  on  the  legs  are  greatly  under  the  influence  or 
all  natural  peculiarities  of  the  constitution,  and  every 
thing  which  affects  the  health.  When  the  constiiu 
lion  becomes  in  the  least  weaker  or  stronger,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  granulations  becomes  changed  accord 
ingly,  and  this  effect  of  constitutional  weakness  or 
strength,  on  ulcers,  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  sores 
are  farther  from  the  source  of  the  circulation. 

While  the  constitution  is  undergoing  any  kind  of 
disturbance,  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  is  suspended 
Mental  anxiety  is  very  apt  to  retard  cicatrization. 

Such  effects  of  the  constitutional  kind  on  ulcers  are 
greater  in  weak  and  delicate  persons  than  in  the  strong 
and  robust.  Change  of  weather  has  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  healing  of  sores.  Sir  E.  Home  men 
tions,  in  proof  of  this  fact,  that  when  there  were  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  ulcers  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Ply 
mouth,  in  1778,  every  time  the  weather  changed  from 
a  dry  to  a  moist  state,  the  ulcers  universally  assumed 
an  unhealthy  appearance;  but  put  on  a  better  aspect 
when  the  weather  became  dry  again. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  kind  of  ulcer,  tonics  are  to 
be  exhibited,  particularly  bark  and  steel,  and  every 
thing  which  disagrees  with  the  constitution  is  to  be 
avoided.  Wine  and  cordial  medicines  are  also  usu- 
ally prescribed.  Porter,  however,  is  deemed  better 
than  wine  for  working  people. 

Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  the  first  object  in  the 
local  part  of  the  treatment,  is  to  keep  the  granulations 
from  rising  above  the  edge  of  the  surrounding  skin. 
This  gentleman  (in  my  opinion)  very  judiciously  re- 
presents the  greater  propriety  of  preventing  the  granu- 
lations from  ever  becoming  too  high  by  the  employ- 
ment of  proper  applications,  than  following  the  com- 
mon plan  of  destroying  the  high  granulations  with  es- 
charotics,  after  they  have  risen  to  an  improper  height. 
There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  that  if  the  gra- 
nulations could  always  be  prevented  from  rising  up 
too  much,  the  patient  would  suffer  a  great  deal  less 
pain. 

Instead  of  applying  to  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  now 
under  consideration  lunar  caustic,  blue  vitriol,  or  red 
precipitate,  Sir  E.  Home  prefers  mixing  these  escha- 
rotics  with  other  substances,  so  as  to  render  them  only 
strong  stimulants,  and  using  them  in  this  latter  form. 
He  conceives  that  when  the  high  granulations  are  de- 
stroyed with  escharotics,  the  disposition  of  the  sur- 
face underneath  to  reproduce  them  is  inci eased,  but 
that  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  luxuriant  parts  are 
only  stimulated  so  as  to  become  absorbed.  He  believes 
that  when  animal  substances  grow  with  great  rapidity 
they  are,  like  vegetable  ones,  weaker  than  when  pro- 
duced in  a  slower  manner.  Hence  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  growth  of  granulations  ought  to  be  checked 
in  the  early  stage  of  their  formation,  by  some  resist- 
ance which  they  are  just  able  to  overcome;  under 
which  circumstances  they  derive  strength  from  the  li- 
mited increase  of  action  which  they  are  obliged  to 
undergo. 

On  the  same  principle,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home, 
the  pressure  of  light  bandages  is  advantageous,  and 
ulcers  which  heal  while  the  patient  is  walking  abtnn, 
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•it  not  »o  apt  to  break  nul  again  as  others  healed  while 
Ibe  |i;i rl~i  lire  111  :i  slate  of  perfect  rest. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  ulcers,  when  the  granula- 
tions bave  eome  to  a  proper  height,  and  d<>  not  form  a 
thin,  genii  transparent  pellicle  upon  their  surface,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  weak  parts  and  treated  accord- 
iimiy.  In  this  circumstance,  when  no  particularity  of 
constitution  forbids,  Sir  K.  Home  recommends  pres- 
■ore  made  with  a  thin  piece1  of  lead  over  the  dressings, 
ami  supported  with  a  tight  bandage. 

Among  the  Impediments  to  the  healing  process,  Sir 
A.  Cooper  notices  the  languid  state  of  a  sure,  denoted 
by  the  glassy,  semi-transparent  appearance  of  the  gra- 
nulations already  described.  The  dressings  enume- 
rated hy  him  for  the  improvement  of  an  ulcer  in  this 
Condition  are,  the  ung.  nydr.  nitrico  oxydi,  which,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  produce  a  thickening  of  the  cuticle  at 
the  edge  of  the  sore,  preventing  the  growth  of  the  gra- 
nulations at  thai  part,  and  requiring  the  application  of 
the  ung.  hydr.  fort,  for  its  correction  ;  a  lotion  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water;  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  one  grain  to  an 
ounce  of  water;  and  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  mercury  in  an  ounce  of  lime-water.  A 
roller  is  to  be  applied,  the  diet  is  to  he  nutritious, 
and  the  patient  to  take  exercise. — (Lectures,  vol-  1, 
p.  187.) 

OF    APPLICATIONS  TO  ULCERS  ATTENDED  WITH  WEAK- 
NESS. 

Although  strictly  we  have  no  topical  applications 
which  can  directly  communicate  strength  to  granula 
tions,  there  are  certainly  some  which  prevent  the  gra- 
nulations from  exhausting  themselves  hy  luxuriant 
growth,  and  stimulate  them  to  draw  more  blood  from 
the  arteries,  which  effects,  as  Sir  E.  Home  remarks, 
render  such  granulations  stronger. 

1.  Tins  gentleman  very  properly  condemns  as  appli- 
cations to  weak  ulcers,  all  relaxing  fomentations  com- 
monly employed  ;  and  recommends,  instead  of  them, 
the  use  of  spiiitsof  wine  and  the  decoction  of  poppies 
In'equal  proportions,  not,  however, to  be  applied  hot. 

2.  With  regard  to  moist  applications,  the  same  gen- 
tleman expresses  his  disapprobation  of  poultices;  and 
mentions  a  weak  solution  of  the  argentuui  nitratum, 
as  the  most  eligible  application  in  an  aqueous  form. 

3.  On  the  subject  of  powdered  substances  as  appli- 
cations to  weak  ulcers,  Sir  E.  Home  says  he  has  often 
tried  hark  and  the  lapis  calaininaris,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  the  former  had  any  power  of  strengthening 
granulations,  or  the  latter  any  virtue  in  disposing  them 
to  form  new  skin  ;  properties  commonly  imputed  to 
these  applications. 

Sir  K.  Home  entertains  no  better  opinion  of  plaster 
of  Paris  or  powdered  chalk,  employed  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  formation  of  skin.  Powdered  car- 
bon he  speaks  of  as  being  more  adapted  to  irritable 
than  weak  ulcers.  He  praises  powdered  rhubarb  as 
particularly  applicable  to  the  latter  kind  of  ulcer,  be- 
cause it  represses  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  granu- 
lations, renders  them  small  and  compact,  and  disposes 
them  to  form  skin.  When,  however,  the  granulations 
have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  it  is  not  power- 
ful enough  to  reduce  them.  When  the  rhubarb  is  too 
stimulating,  it  is  to  be  mixed  witli  a  fourth  part  of  crude 
opium  in  powder. 

A  piece  of  lint,  a  little  less  than  the  sore,  is  always 
to  be  put  over  the  powder,  and  covered  with  a  pledget 
of  simple  ointment. 

4.  Ointments,  according  to  Sir  E.  Home,  are  parti- 
cularly apt  to  disagree  with  weak  ulcers.  When  other 
applications  fail,  however,  greasy  ones  may  be  tried, 
and  the  above  gentleman  gives  a  preference  to  the 
ung.  bydrarg.  nilrat.,  mixed  with  hog's  lard,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  five,  or  else  to  common  cerate, 
blended  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  bydrarg.  nitrat. 
ruber. 

OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHOSE  ACTIONS  ARE  TOO  VIO- 
LENT TO  FORM  HEALTHY  GRANULATIONS,  EITHER 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PARTS,  OR  THE  CONSTI- 
TUTION! IRRITABLE,  GANGRENOUS,  OR  SLOUGHING 
ULCERS. 

There  are  three  states  of  the  constitution  influencing 
the  nature  of  ulcers:  an  irritable  state,  in  which  ail 
the  actions  of  the  animal  economy  are  more  rapid 
than  in  health,  an  indolent  state,  in  which  they  are 


unusually  languid;  and,  lastly,  a  diseased  state,  by 
which  they  are  affected. 

An  irritable  and  an  indolent  ulcer  cannot  in  general 
he  distinguished  from  each  other  by  mere  appearances, 
though  tliey  may  be  so  in  a  few  instances.  Sir.  E. 
Home  informs  us,  that  the  disposition  of  an  ulcer,  like 
the  disposition  of  a  constitution,  can  only  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  hy  determining  the  actions  which 
arise  from  the  different  impressions  made  upon  it. 

The  following  appearances,  he  says,  at  once  show 
the  ulcer  to  be  of  an  irritable  kind.  The  margin  of 
the  surrounding  skin  being  jagged,  and  terminating  in 
an  edge  which  is  sharp  and  undermined.  The  bottom 
of  the  ulcer  being  made  up  of  concavities  of  different 
sizes.  There  being  no  distinct  appearance  of  granu- 
lations, but  a  whitish  spongy  substance  covered  with  a 
thin  ichorous  discharge.  Every  thing  that  touches  the 
surface  gives  pain,  and  very  commonly  makes  it  bleed. 
The  discharge  is  altered  from  common  pus  to  a  thin 
fluid,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  irritability  com- 
municated to  the  sore  by  constitutional  causes.  In 
general,  the  pain  of  an  irritable  sore  gradually  becomes 
less.  When  it  is  not  constant,  but  comes  on  in  parox- 
ysms chiefly  in  the  evening,  or  night-time,  with  great 
violence,  convulsive  motions  of  the  limb  are  apt  to 
occur,  and  extend  to  various  other  parts.  Sir  E.  Home 
refers  this  symptom  to  irritation  communicated  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves,  and  producing  an  action  in 
them,  attended  with  a  violent  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles which  they  supply. 

When  the  above-mentioned  signs  of  an  irritable 
ulcer  are  not  present,  we  must  form  a  judgment  of  the 
nature  of  the  sore  from  listening  to  the  history  of  the 
case,  the  effects  of  various  applications,  &c.  When 
this  kind  of  information  cannot  be  obtained,  Sir  E. 
Home  recommends  the  treatment  to  begin  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  ulcer  being  of  an  irritable  nature. 

The  gangrenous  or  sloughing  ulcer  is  frequently 
only  one  stage  of  the  irritable  one,  and  is  therefore  fre- 
quently met  with  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have 
been  hurt  by  intemperance.  It  occurs  also,  as  Sir  A. 
Cooper  has  related,  among  persons  emaciated  and  re- 
duced by  extreme  want.  The  surface  of  the  sore  is 
dry,  its  edges  have  a  livid  appearance,  with  small  vesi- 
cles on  them,  and  the  patient  sutlers  much  from  irrita- 
tive fever. 

When  an  ulcer  occurs  just  over  the  malleolus  ex- 
lernus,  it  is  generally  of  an  irritable  kind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nature  of  the  part  on  which  i!  is  situ- 
ated, quite  independently  of  any  constitutional  or  local 
disposition  to  irritability.  Sir  E.  Home  conceives  that 
the  periosteum,  which  here  lies  immediately  under  the 
skin,  becomes  the  seat  of  the  ulcer,  is  the  cause  of  its 
being  very  difficult  to  heal,  and  gives  it  the  irritable 
appearance.  The  fact  that  sores  situated  on  the  liga- 
ment of  the  patella,  and  over  the  periosteum  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  assume  a  similar  appear- 
ance, and  are  equally  difficult  to  heal,  made  him  more 
continued  in  his  sentiment. 

As  internal  medicines  in  these  cases,  Sir  A.  Cooper 
praises  calomel  and  opium :  one  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter,  morning  and  eve- 
ning. By  some  practitioners,  the  compound  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  seems  also  to  be  regarded  as  a  good 
medicine  for  lessening  constitutional  irritability.— (Lec- 
tures, ($-c.  vol.  ],/>.  195.) 

In  treating  ulcers  in  general,  the  surgeon  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  be  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  a 
great  many  external  applications;  for  very  few  cases 
will  continue  to  heal  beyond  a  certain  time,  without 
some  alteration  in  the  treatment.  The  necessity  of 
changing  the  applications  after  they  have  been  con- 
tinued for  a  certain  time,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that  leaving  off"  a  powerful  application  and 
employing  one  which  at  first  would  have  had  no  ef- 
fect, often  does  a  great  deal  of  service.  When  the 
change  is  made  to  a  medicine  of  powers  equal  to  those 
of  the  previous  one,  the  benefit  will  be  more  lasting 
than  in  the  preceding  circumstance. 

OF   APPLICATIONS   TO  IRRITABLE   ULCERS. 

1.  Sir  E.  Home  recommends  applications  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  as  being  particularly  useful  by  their 
quality  of  allaying  irritation  and  soothing  pain. 

The  steam  of  warm  water  is  productive  of  benefit  in 
this  way,  though  seldom  used  by  itself.  Its  good  effects 
are  increased  when  it  is  mixed  with  spirits. 
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■  I?"  Home  speaks  also  in  favour  of  the  benefit  de- 
rived from  fomentations  containing  opium;  sucli  as  the 
tincture  of  opium  sprinkled  on  flannel,  wrung  out  of 
warm  water;  or  the  application  of  flannels  wet  with  a 
warm  solution  of  the  extract  of  opium,  or  wild  a  de- 
coction of  poppy-heads.  A  decoction  of  chamomile 
flowers,  the  tops  of  wormwood,  or  hemlock  leaves 
may  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sir  E.  Home  points  out  particular  irritable  ulcers, 
however,  which  are  rendered  more  painful  by  warm 
applications;  and  he  states  that  the  sores  alluded  to 
are  generally  attended  with  a  mottled  purple  discolo- 
ration of  the  limb,  for  some  way  from  them,  and  a 
coldness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  that  they  are 
often  disposed  to  mortify,  which  event  is  promoted  by 
warmth. 

2.  As  for  moist  applications,  the  poultice  made  of 
linseed  meal  is  the  most  simple,  and  most  easily  made ; 
and,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  require  any  addition 
of  oil,  is  to  be  preferred  when  this  disagrees  with  the 
sore. 

Sir  E.  Home  does  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis,  in  poultices ;  for, 
though  he  allows  that  it  often  answers  very  well,  he 
adds  that  it  also  frequently  disagrees  with  the  ulcer, 
and,  if  long  used,  is  apt  to  bring  on  the  lead-colic. 

A  decoction  of  poppy-heads  is  said  to  be  a  very  good 
liquor  for  making  poultices. 

The  carrot-poultice  is  also  found  to  agree  with  a 
great  many  irritable  sores.  I  sometimes  add  to  it  the 
opium  lotion. 

The  great  objection  to  poultices  in  these  cases,  being 
the  weight  of  such  applications,  the  limb  should  al- 
ways, if  possible,  rest  upon  the  poultice,  and  not  the 
poultice  upon  the  limb. 

If  poultices  be  employed,  their  use  is  to  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  granulations  are  small,  and  the  ulcer  is 
rapidly  diminishing  in  size,  and  this  even  till  the  cica- 
trization is  complete.  When  the  granulations  become 
large  and  loose  in  their  texture,  poultices  should  be 
left  off. 

When  the  weight  of  poultices  prohibits  their  use, 
Sir  E.  Home  advises  the  trial  of  lint,  dipped  in  one  of 
the  following  lotions,  and  covered  with  a  pledget  of 
some  simple  ointment:  a  solution  of  the  extract  of 
opium  ;  a  decoction  of  poppies  ;  the  tincture  of  opium  ; 
a  decoction  of  cicuta  ;  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilu- 
tus ;  or  a  weak  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum. 

3.  Powdered  applications  are  generally  too  stimu- 
lating for  irritable  ulcers.  Carbon  has  been  found 
useful ;  so  has  powdered  extract  of  opium  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  carbon  or  linseed  flour.  How- 
ever, opium  occasionally  affects  the  constitution,  in 
consequence  of  absorption,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  excite  violent  inflammation,  ending  in  mortification. 

4.  Ointments  are  not  often  proper  applications  for 
irritable  ulcers,  as  they  are  always  more  or  less  rancid, 
and  generally  disagree  with  the  skin. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  however,  the  following 
ointment  agrees  well  with  such  cases :  R.  Ung.  cetacei, 
ung.  hydr.  nit.  aa  jss.  Tulv.  opii  3j.  M. — (Lectures, 
vol.  1,  p.  194.) 

Sir  E.  Home  mentions  cream  as  being  a  very  useful 
application,  panicularly  in  cases  in  which  warmth  is 
found  to  do  harm.  As  a  substitute  for  it  he  recom- 
mends an  ointment  composed  of  hog's  lard,  purified 
by  being  repeatedly  washed  in  spring  water,  and  then 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  white  wax  and  rose- 
water. 

The  observations  made  respecting  solutions  of  lead 
apply  to  the  unguentum  ccrussa  acetatae. 

5.  The  pressure  of  bandages  is  generally  hurtful  to 
irritable  sores,  though  a  slight  degree  of  it  proves  ser- 
viceable to  certain  ulcers  which  are  somewhat  less 
irritable  and  arise  from  weakness. 

When  the  ulcer  is  gangrenous  or  sloughing,  the  best 
application  is  the  nitric  acid  lotion  (50  drops  of  the 
acid  to  a  quart  of  water).  Lint  is  to  be  dipped  in  it, 
laid  over  the  sore,  and  then  covered  with  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk,  so  as  to  keep  it  wet  several  hours.  The  re- 
cumbent posture  is  to  be  observed. — (Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Lectures,  ire.  vol.  1,  p.  191.)  This  gentleman  also 
gives  internally,  three  times  a  day,  twenty  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  and  10  gr.  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  camphor  mixture,  and  a 
little  of  the  compound  tinct.  of  cardamom  seeds.  Here 
the  exhibition  of  morphine  might  be  advantageous. 


OF  ULCERS  IN  PARTS  WHOSE  ACTIONS  ARE  TOO  INDO 
LENT  TO  FORM  HEALTHY  GRANULATIONS,  WHETHER 
THIS  INDOLENCE  AR1SKS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE 
PARTS,  OR  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  :  THE  CALLOUS 
ULCERS    OF  SEVERAL   WRITERS. 

The  indolent  ulcer  forms  in  its  appearance  a  com 
plete  contrast  to  the  irritable  one.  The  edges  of  the 
surrounding  skin  are  thick,  prominent,  smooth,  and 
rounded.  The  surface  of  the  granulations  is  smooth 
and  glossy.  The  pus,  instead  of  being  of  a  perfect 
kind,  is  thin  and  watery,  beiug  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  pus  and  coagulating  lymph.  The  lymph  consists  uf 
flakes,  which  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the 
surface  of  the  sore.  The  bottom  of  the  ulcer  forms 
quite  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  and,  as  Sir  E.  Home  very 
accurately  remarks,  the  general  aspect  conveys  an  idea 
that  a  portion  of  the  skin  and  pans  underneath  has 
been  removed,  without  the  exposed  surface  having  be- 
gun any  new  action  to  fill  up  the  cavity. 

When,  however,  the  indolence  of  the  ulcer  is  not 
so  strongly  marked,  the  sore  does  not  correspond  to  the 
preceding  description,  but  resembles  in  appearance  the 
ulcer,  which  possesses  an  inferior  degree  of  irritability, 
and  can  only  be  discriminated  from  it  by  receiving  no 
benefit  from  soothing  applications. 

The  odd  circumstance  of  some  indolent  sores  having 
the  appearance  of  irritable  ones  is,  in  some  degree,  i  i- 
plained  by  ulcers  always  being  influenced  by  changes 
in  the  constitution,  and  accidental  circumstances  af- 
fecting the  parts. 

Most  of  the  ulcers  seen  in  the  London  hospitals  are 
of  the  indolent  kind.  An  indolent  disposition  in  an 
ulcer  may  proceed  altogether  from  the  long  existence 
of  the  disease  ;  and  hence,  Sir  E.  Home  very  justly 
observes,  it  is  immaterial  whether  at  first  it  were 
healthy,  weak,  or  irritable;  for,  if  not  cured  within  a 
certain  time,  it  becomes  indolent,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  of  the  irritable  kind,  which  never  change  their 
nature. 

Indolent  sores  do  form  granulations ;  but  these,  every 
now  and  then,  are  all  on  a  sudden  absorbed,  and,  in 
the  course  of  four-atid-twenty  hours,  the  sore  becomes 
as  much  increased  in  size  as  it  had  been  diminished  in 
as  many  days  or  weeks.  This  absorption  of  the  gra- 
nulations arises  principally  from  their  not  being  of  a 
healthy  kind  ;  but  the  event  is  promoted  by  changes  in 
the  weather,  anxiety,  fatigue,  &c. 

The  object  in  the  treatment  of  indolent  ulcers  is  not 
simply  to  produce  a  cure,  but  to  render  such  cure  as 
permanent  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  altering  the  disposition  of  the  granulations,  and 
rendering  them  strong  enough  to  stand  their  ground 
after  the  ulcer  is  filled  up. 

-  When  an  ulcer  which  has  existed  six  months  is 
dressed  with  poultices  for  a  week,  the  granulations  at 
the  end  of  this  time  will  partly  have  filled  up  the  hol- 
low of  the  sore,  but  they  will  present  a  large,  loose, 
and  glossy  appearance.  Should  the  poultice  be  now 
discontinued,  and  some  proper  stimulating  application 
used  for  another  week,  the  granulations  will  be  found, 
at  the  expiration  of  this  time,  to  have  become  smaller, 
more  compact,  redder,  and  free  from  the  glossy  ap- 
pearance. The  ulcer,  when  healed  by  the  latter  appli- 
cation, will  not  be  so  likely  to  break  out  again,  as 
when  healed  with  large,  loose,  flabby,  glossy  granu- 
lations. 

Sir  E.  Home  states,  that  the  number  of  indolent 
sores  which  healed  under  the  use  of  stimulating  ap- 
plications, and  do  not  break  out  again,  compared  with 
similar  cases  treated  with  mild  dressings,  are  as  four 
to  one. 

APPLICATIONS    TO    INDOLENT  ULCERS. 

1.  Medicines  in  the  form  of  vapour  cannot  heal  in- 
dolent sores  so  as  to  accomplish  a  lasting  cure.  It  is 
only  when  these  ulcers  assume  a  foul  appearance,  and 
are  in  a  temporary  state  of  irritation,  that  such  appli- 
cations can  be  advantageously  employed. 

In  general,  patients  on  their  first  admission  into  bos 
pitals  with  sore  legs,  have  their  ulcers  in  a  temporary 
state  of  irritation  from  neglect,  exercise,  excesses,  &.c 
Hence,  it  is  commonly  found  advantageous  for  the  first 
few  days  or  even  a  week,  to  have  recourse  to  poultices 
and  fomentations. 

I  believe  that  any  common  fomentation,  whether  of 
chamomile,  poppy-heads,  or  mere  warm  water,  an- 
swers equally  well.    The  time  for  using  it  is  while  a 
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fresh  poultice  is  preparing,  and  this  latter  application 
should  be  changed  i  w  i<  e  ;i  day. 

!  Moist,  applications,  such  as  poultices,  are  to  he 
employed  when  fomentations  are  proper,  and  they 
may  be  made  of  bread,  oatmeal,  or  linseed. 

Sir  B.  Borne  describes  a  species  of  indolent  ulcers 
which  occur  In  patient*  of  deliiliiated  constitutions, 
which  put  on  a  sphacelated  appearance  without  any 
apparent  cause,  even  after  they  have  made  some  pro- 
towards  a  cure,  and  in  tliis  way  spread  to  a  very 
size.  Some  of  these  ulcers,  if  judged  of  from 
their  appearances,  would  be  ranked  as  irritable  ones; 

but,  aa  soothing  applications  do  not  agree  with  them, 
they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  latter  kind  of  sores. 
They  are  said  to  occur  particularly  in  seamen  and 
Soldiers  Who  have  been  long  at  sea,  and  have  been 
termed  scorbutic  ulcers.  Sir  E.  Home  represents  them, 
however,  asnoi  being  necessarily  connected  with  the 
scurvy,  and  being  often  met  with  in  patients  who  have 
DOl  been  on  the  sea.  He  states  that  they  are  not  of  ne- 
ity  joined  with  any  specific  disease  ;  but  are  com- 
mon to  all  kinds  of  patients  whose  constitutions  have 
been  Impaired,  either  by  salt  provisions,  warm  cli- 
mates, or  drinking. 

From  some  trials,  first  made  by  Dr.  Harness,  and  af- 
terward by  Sir  E.  Home,  it  appears  that  these  parti- 
cular ulcers,  when  in  a  sphacelated  state,  are  benefited 
by  employing  the  gastric  juice  of  ruminating  animals 
as  an  external  application.  It  makes  the  sloughs  tall 
off,  and  the  sore  assume  a  better  appearance.  Some 
pain  follows  on  its  being  first  applied,  and  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  Stimulating  application. 

oil  E.  Home  mentions,  that  in  the  West  Indies, such 
Ulcers  are  advantageously  dressed  with  the  fresh  root 
of  the  cassada,  grated  into  a  pulp.  Lime-juice  has 
also  been  found  a  useful  application,  and  solutions 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  alum  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

When  indolent  ulcers  are  not  attended  with  certain 
peculiarities,  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  watery  applications.  It  stimu- 
lates the  granulations,  and  makes  them  put  on  a  more 
healthy  appearance,  and  its  strength  may  be  increased 
according  to  circumstances.  An  ulcor  which  at  firstcan- 
not  bear  this  solution  above  a  certain  strength  without 
pain,  and  without  the  granulations  being  absorbed,  be- 
comes able,  alter  the  application  has  been  used  about 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  bear  it  twice  as  strong  with- 
out such  effects  In  Ing  produced  :  a  proof  of  the  granu- 
lations having  acquired  strength. 

The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  often  employed  as  an  ap- 
plication to  indolent  ulcers.  Hunczowsky  has  praised 
a  decoction  of  the  walnut-tree  leaves,  and  soft  covering 
of  the  walnut  for  the  same  purpose. — {Acta  Acad. 
Med.  CMr.  Vindob.  t.  1,  1788.)  Sir  E.  Home  gives 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  both  the  latter  dressings. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  pod  of  different  species  of  pepper  in  a  recent  state, 
are  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Home  as  having  been  used  as 
applications  to  indolent  ulcers:  the  latter  in  the  West 
Indies. 

This  gentleman  recommends  also  a  scruple  of  ni- 
trous acid,  mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  as  a  very 
useful  medicine  for  externa!  use.  The  strength  must 
be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  circumstances. 
Sii  K.  Home  lias  toiind  that  this  application  promotes, 
in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

The  first  application  of  diluted  nitrous  acid  gives  a 
good  deal  of  pain,  which  lasts  about  half  an  hour  and 
th,  ;i  goes  ort". 

When  an  indolent  ulcer  heals  with  the  diluted  ni- 
trous acid,  the  process  of  skinning  is  accomplished 
with  more  rapidity  than  when  other  applications  are 
employed  ;  and  the  new  skin  is  said  to  be  more  com- 
pletely formed.  The  acid  coagulates  the  pus  as  soon 
ecreted. 

Sir  E.  Home  states,  that  several  patients  who  had 
ulcers  dressed  with  the  diluted  nitrous  acid,  were  al- 
lowed to  walk  about  without  finding  the  progress  of 

the  cure  retarded,  although  no  bandage  to  support  the 
limb  was  made  use  of.  The  smut'  surgeon  informs  us, 
also,  that  in  ulcers  of  the  leg,  attended  with  an  expo- 
sure of  a  piece  of  bone,  which  retards  the  cure,  be- 
cause it  does  not  exfoliate  and  come  away,  the  appli- 
cation of  diluted  nitrous  acid  to  the  bone  removes  the 
earthy  part,  ami  excites  the  absorbents  to  act  upon  the 
remaining  animal  portion. 
Vol.  II.— B  b 


3.  The  only  application  in  the  form  of  powder 
adapted  to  indolent  ulcers  is,  according  to  Sir  E  Home, 
the  hydrargyria  nitratus  ruber.  It  may  be  occasion- 
ally used  for  ulcers  of  the  most  indolent  kind. 

4.  Ointments  are  represented  as  being  particularly 
good  applications  for  indolent  sores. 

The  idea  of  the  air  having  bad  effects  on  sores  which 
are  exposed  to  it,  is  now  disbelieved.  That  air  has  no 
irritating  property  of  this  kind  is  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  when  the  abdomen  of  an  animal  is  filled  with  it, 
no  inflammation  is  excited.  When  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  loaded  with  it,  in  cases  of  emphysema,  the 
parts  do  not  afterward  inflame.  Nor  do  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  as  Sir  E.  Home  justly  remarks,  heal  less  fa- 
vourably than  others,  although  they  are  of  necessity 
always  exposed  to  the  air. 

Whatever  ill  effects  arise  may  probably  be  explained 
by  the  consequences  of  evaporation,  which  converts 
the  soft  pus  into  a  scab.  The  granulations  are,  in  all 
probability,  most  favourably  circumstanced  when  they 
are  covered  with  their  own  matter,  which  should  only 
be  now  and  then  removed,  in  order  that  such  applica- 
tions may  be  made  as  will  stimulate  them  to  secrete  a 
more  perfect  pus.  From  what  has  been  just  stated, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  indolent  ulcers  should  not  be 
frequently  dressed,  and  that  if  they  are  so,  and  the 
dressings  are  stimulating,  the  practice  will  do  harm. 
Changing  the  dressings  once  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
deemed  quite  sufficient,  unless  the  quantity  of  matter 
be  very  great,  which  seldom  happens. 

One  part  of  the  uriguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati, 
mixed  with  three  of  hog's  lard,  is  one  of  the  best  ap- 
plications. Its  strength,  however,  must  be  gradually 
increased. 

The  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati  has  the  effect  of 
quickly  removing  the  thickness  of  the  edges  of  indo- 
lent ulcers,  and  the  surrounding  dark-red  colour  of  the 
skin.  It  seems  also  to  have  particularly  great  power 
in  making  the  granulations  become  small  and  healthy, 
and  of  course  the  ulcer  less  likely  to  break  out  again. 

With  some  ulcers,  however,  tins  ointment  is  found 
to  disagree. 

The  ceratuin  resinaB  and  the  unguentum  elemi,  mixed 
with  the  balsam  of  turpentine,  or  that  of  copaiba,  are 
other  common  applications  to  indolent  sores.  Sir  E. 
Home  states,  that  the  resins  and  turpentines  are  not  so 
powerful  as  the  acids  and  metallic  salts,  in  giving  the 
granulations  a  healthy  appearance,  and  a  disposition 
to  resist  absorption. 

Cases  attended  with  a  degree  of  indolent  thickening 
are  most  likely  to  be  improved  by  camphorated  oint- 
ments. 

In  numerous  cases,  the  applications,  whatever  they 
are,  soon  lose  their  effect,  and  others  should  then  be 
substituted  for  them.  The  past  and  present  states  of 
the  sore  are  always  to  he  considered.  Although  the 
ulcer  may  be  in  its  nature  indolent,  it  is  liable  to  tem- 
porary changes  from  constitutional  causes,  and  hence, 
a  temporary  alteration  in  the  treatment  becomes  pro- 
per. 

5.  Bandages  are  undoubtedly  of  essential  service  in 
healing  many  kinds  of  ulcers  ;  but  their  efficacy  is  so 
great  in  curing  numerous  indolent  sores,  that  they  are 
sometimes  considered  the  principal  means  of  cure. 
Among  modern  advocates  for  rollers,  the  late  Mr. 
Whately  was  one  of  the  most  zealous.  While  this? 
gentleman  acknowledged  that  the  efficacy  of  pressure 
in  counteracting  the  effects  of  the  dependent  posture 
was  known  to  Wiseman,  who  recommended  the  use 
of  the  laced  stocking  for  this  purpose,  he  conceived 
that  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the  cure  of  ulcers  on  the 
extremities,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Un- 
derwood's treatise,  were  not  duly  insisted  upon  by  sur- 
gical writers.  However,  he  confessed,  that  there 
always  had  been  practitioners  who  were  acquainted 
wiih  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  and 
adopted  it  in  their  practice.  He  has  criticised  the  work 
of  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  which  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  effect  of  pressure  is  not  much  relied  upon  for  the 
cure  of  these  complaints.  Indeed,  says  Mr.  Whately, 
it  is  stated  in  that  book,  not  only  that  no  benefit  is  de- 
rived from  compression  in  several  species  of  these  ulcers, 
but  that  many  ulcers  are  rendered  worse,  more  painful, 
and  more  unhealthy  in  their  appearance  by  its  use; 
truths  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Mr.  Whately 
to  refute.  They  are,  I  conceive,  admitted  by  himself, 
when  he  observes,  that  there  are  certain  conditions  of 
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an  ulcer  which  will  not  bear  compression.  Whether 
SirEverard  Home  has  not  given  a  sufficiently  favour- 
able account  of  the  effects  of  pressure  in  the  cure  of 
ulcers  of  the  leg,  I  will  not  presume  to  determine ;  per- 
haps he  may  not  have  insisted  so  much  upon  tins 
treatment  us  it  deserves ;  but  I  can  find  no  fault  with 
him  for  speaking  of  it  as  frequently  injurious,  because 
the  fact  is  notorious. 

In  the  cases  published  in  Mr.  Whately's  essay  very 
little  variety  of  dressing  was  used  ;  pressure  being  the 
principal  means  of  cure,  with  some  exceptions  parti- 
cularly specified  in  the  work. 

"  I  cannot  doubt  (says  Mr.  Whately)  that  the  practice 
here  recommended  must  in  the  end  prevail,  notwith- 
standing it  has  this  great  obstacle  to  contend  with,  that 
surgeons  must  condescend,  for  the  most  part,  to  apply 
the  bandages  with  their  own  hands.  The  clumsy  and 
ineffectual  manner  in  which  this  business  is  too  fre- 
quently done  can  never  be  expected  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect.  I  am  certain,  that  if  the  necessary  pains 
be  taken,  according  to  the  directions  here  laid  down, 
such  effects  will  uniformly  follow  as  must  convince  the 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  to  have  recourse  to  the  opera- 
tion of  tying  varicose  veins,  and  the  application  of  a 
great  variety  of  remedies  can  be  very  rarely,  most 
pronably  never,  necessary." 

Willi  respect  to  Mr.  Baynton's  mode  of  treatment, 
while  Mr.  Whately  regards  it  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
principles  insisted  upon  in  his  own  tract,  he  considers 
the  plan  of  making  the  pressure  with  adhesive  plaster 
inconvenient,  and  on  several  accounts  objectionable. 
In  every  case  related  by  Mr.  Baynton  he  is  sure  that 
the  proper  application  of  compresses  and  flannel  roll- 
ers would  have  produced  similar  good  effects.  The 
instances  of  success  by  this  method,  after  the  supposed 
failure  by  the  roller,  he  attributes  to  the  pressure  made 
by  the  plasters  having  been  applied  with  Mr.  Baynlcfn's 
own  hands,  whereas  that  with  the  roller  was  probably 
so  made,  that  the  effect  intended  by  it  could  not  possi- 
bly be  obtained.  No  surgeon,  he  observes,  who  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  applying  the  roller  and  com- 
presses himself,  can  be  a  judge  of  whatmay  be  effected 
by  the  proper  management  of  them. 

The  following  is  the  calamine  cerate  which  Mr. 
Whately  has  usually  employed: 

ft.  Axung.  porcin.  depur.  lib.  iij. 
Etnpl.  plumbi.  lib.  iss. 
Lap.  calam.  prep.  ap.  lib.  j.     M. 

"  To  this  formula  (says  Mr.  Whately)  I  shall  add 
another  for  making  a  cerate,  which  nearly  resembles 
the  unguentum  tripharmicum  of  the  old  Dispensatory, 
but  being  less  oily,  it  makes  a  much  more  adhesive 
plaster.  It  should  be  spread  on  rag  or  silk  as  an  exter- 
nal covering  to  the  dressing  on  lint,  where  a  tow  plas- 
ter cannot  be  conveniently  used ;  as  in  wounds  of  the 
face  or  hands,  a  bubo,  or  any  other  sore  where  an  ex- 
ternal plaster  cannot  be  readily  retained  in  its  situation 
by  a  bandage.  This  plaster  is  likewise  so  mild,  that 
it  never  irritates  the  skin.  I  have  found  it  also  a  very 
useful  plaster  in  fractures.  The  following  is  the  for- 
mula: 

Ifc.  Empl.  plumbi.  lib.  j. 

Axung.  porcin.  depur.  unc.  vj. 
Aceti  uric.  iv.    M." 

With  respect  to  the  proper  method  of  applying  the 
roller  and  compresses,  Mr.  Whately  offers  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

"  The  best  width  for  a  flannel  roller,  designed  for 
those  who  have  slender  legs,  is  three  inches :  but  for 
those  whose  legs  are  of  a  large  size,  they  should  always 
be  three  inches  and  a  half  in  width.  They  must  there- 
fore be  at  fust  torn  a  little  wider,  that  they  may  be 
of  their  proper  width  when  repeatedly  washed.  It 
will  likewise  be  found,  that  rollers  made  of  fine,  soft, 
and  open  flannel  will  answer  much  better  than  those 
made  of  coarse  hard  flannel. 

For  those  who  have  full-sized  legs,  the  length  of 
six  yarus  is  but  just  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  a  roller;  but  in  those  who  have  very 
small  legs  five  yards  is  a  sufficient  length.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  rollers  be  washed  in  very  hot  water, 
and  they  should  be  hung  up  to  dry  immediately  on  be- 
ing washed.  If  these  precautions  be  not  attended  to, 
repeated  washing  of  them  will,  in  some  kindsof  flannel, 
make  them  as  narrow  as  tape,  by  which  they  will  be 
rendered  almost  useless. 

In  applying  a  roller,  the  first  circle  should  bs  made 


round  the  loicest  part  of  the  ankle,  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  heel;  the  second  should  be  formed  from  thence 
round  the  foot;  the  third  should  be  passed  again  round 
the  foot  quite  to  the  toes  The  roller  should  then  be 
passed  from  the  foot  round  the  ankle  and  instep  a  se- 
cond time,  to  make  the  fourth  circle.  In  doing  this,  it 
should  be  brought  nearer  (but  not  overj  the  point  of 
the  heel,  than  it  was  at  the  first  lime  of  going  round 
this  part.  The  filth  circle  should  pass  over  the  ankle 
again,  and  not  more  than  half  an  inch  higher  up  the  leg 
than  the  fourth  circle.  The  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  circles  should  ascend  spirally  along  tin  small 
of  the  leg,  at  the  exact  distance  of  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  each  other.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  up 
the  leg,  we  may  begin  to  increase  the  distances  of  the 
circles  from  each  other  ;  they  may  succeed  each  other 
upwards  to  the  knee  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two 
inches,  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leg.  At 
that  part  where  the  calf  of  the  leg  commences,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  let  the  upper  edge  of  the  roller 
be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  turned  downwards  for  about 
half  the  circumference  of  the  leg,  in  order  to  make  the 
roller  lie  smooth  between  the  middle  of  the  calf  and 
the  small  of  the  leg.  When  the  roller  has  been  thus 
applied  as  far  as  the  knee,  there  will  be  a  portion  of  it 
to  spare,  of  perhaps  a  yard  in  length;  this  remainder 
should  be  brought  down  by  spiral  windings  at  greater 
oistances  from  each  other  than  those  which  were 
made  on  the  ascent  of  the  roller.  The  windings 
should  in  general  be  completed  in  the  small  of  the  leg, 
where  the  roller  should  be  pinned. 

In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  roller 
over  the  keel.  It  should  be  brought  as  low  as  possible 
round  the  ankle,  as  in  the  former  description.  From 
thence  the  second  circle  of  the  roller  should  pass  from 
the  instep  over  one  side  of  the  heel,  and  be  brought 
over  the  other  side  of  the  heel  to  the  instep  aizain. 
The  third  circle  should  be  passed  round  the  ankle  a  se- 
cond time,  but  still  nearer  to  the  heel  than  the  first 
circle  was.  The  roller  should  after  this  be  brought  back 
to  the  foot,  and  passed  round  it  to  make  the  fourth  cir- 
cle. A  fifth  circle  should  be  again  made  (though  it  ia 
not  in  all  cases  absolutely  necessary)  round  the  foot  to 
the  toes.  To  make  the  sixth  circle,  the  roller  should 
be  brought  back/and  passed  round  the  ankle  again. 
The  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  circles 
should  ascend  spirally  at  the  exact  distance  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  each  other;  these  distances 
commencing  at  the  sixth  circle.  The  roller  should  then 
be  carried  to  the  knee  and  be  brought  down  again  to 
the  small  of  the  leg,  as  described  in  the  former  instruc- 
tion. 

In  applying  the  compresses,  it  is  necessary  in 
every  instance  to  put  them  on  one  by  one,  and  not  all 
in  a  mass,  though  they  be  of  a  proper  size  and  number. 
They  should  be  crossed  in  difleient  directions;  the 
largest  of  them  should  in  no  case  be  longer  than  just 
to  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leg  to  which  they 
are  applied.  I  have  in  many  instances  seen  the  com- 
presses applied  by  the  patients  of  such  a  length  as  to 
go  round  the  leg  like  a  roller,  and  be  fastened  together 
with  pins.  This  method  generally  wrinkles  and  blis- 
ters the  skin,  and  by  no  means  answers  the  purpose  of 
making  a  compression  on  the  part  where  it  is  most 
wanted.  I  never  suffer  a  pin  to  be  used  in  the  com- 
presses. If  the  same  compresses  in  any  case  be  ap- 
plied two  days  together,  tiny  should  always  be  turned 
on  the  contrary  side  at  each  reapplication,  in  order  lo 
prevent  wrinkles  on  the  skin."— (See  Practical  Obs.  on 
the  Cure,  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers  on  the  Lens  without 
rest,  by  T.  Whately,  1799.) 

6.  I  shall  next  introduce  an  account  of  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton's plan  of  curing  old  ulcers  of  the  leg,  by  means  of 
adhesive  plaster.  Were  I  to  say,  that  any  particular 
method  of  dressing  such  sores  is  entitled  to  superior 
praise,  I  should  certainly  decide  in  favour  of  this  gen- 
tleman's practice.  I  have  seen  it  most  successful 
myself,  and  I  hear  it  highly  spoken  of  by  numerous 
professional  friends,  in  whose  unprejudiced  judgment 
I  place  much  reliance. 

Mr.  Baynton  acquaints  us,  that  the  means  proposed 
by  him  will  be  found,  in  i»ost  instances,  sufficient  to 
accomplish  cures  in  the  worst  cases  without  pain  or 
confinement.  After  having  been  repeatedly  disap- 
pointed in  the  cure  of  old  ulcers,  he  determined  to  bring 
their  edges  nearer  together  by  means  of  slips  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.    To  this  he  was  chiefly  led  from  havicg 
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frequently  observed,  that  the  probability  of  an  ulcer 
Continuing  sound  dep<  nded  much  on  the  size  of  the 
cicatrix  which  remained  aftet  the  cure  appeared  to  be 

accomplished  ;  and  from  well  knowing  that  the  true 
■kin  was  a  macb  more  lubstantial  rapport  and  defence, 
as  well  as  a  better  covering  than  the  (rail  one,  which 
is  obtained  by  the  assistance  of  art.  But  when  he  had 
recourse  to  the  adhesive  plaster,  with  a  view  to  lessen 
the  probability  of  those  ulcere  breaking  out  again,  he 
little  expected  that  an  application  so  simple  would 
prove  the  easiest,  most  efficacious,  and  most  agreeable 
means  ol  treating  ulcers. 

Although  the  first  cases  in  which  Mr.  Baynton  tried 
this  practice  were  of  an  unfavourable  nature,  yet  he 

had  soon  the  satisfai  i to  perceive  that  it  occasioned 

very  little  pain,  and  materially  accelerated  the  cure, 
While  the  size  of  the  cicatrices  was  much  less  than  it 
would  have  been,  had  the  cures  been  obtained  by  any 
of  the  common  methods. 

At  first,  however,  the  success  was  not  quite  perfect; 
ns,  in  many  instances)  he  was  not  able  to  remove  the 
slips  hi  plaster,  without  removing  some  portion  of  the 
adjacent  skin,  which,  by  occasioning  a  new  wound, 
proved  a  disagreeable  circumstance  in  a  part  so  dis- 
DOBed  in  inflame  and  ulcerate  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  old  sore.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  obviate  that 
Inconvenience  by  keeping  the  plasters  and  bandages 
'.vi  II  moistened  with  spring  water  for  some  time  before 
they  were  removed  from  the  limb.  He  had  soon  the 
satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  inconvenience  was  not 
only  prevented,  but  that  every  succeeding  case  justified 
the  confidence  he  now  began  to  place  in  the  remedy. 
He  also  discovered  that  moistening  the  bandages  was 
attended  with  advantages  which  be  did  not  expect; 
for  while  the  parts  were  wet  and  cool,  the  patients 
were  much  more  comfortable,  and  the  surrounding  in- 
flammation was  sooner  removed. 

By  the  mode  of  treatment  here  recommended,  Mr. 
Baynton  found  that  the  discharge  was  lessened,  the 
offensive  smell  removed,  and  the  pain  abated  in  a  very 
short  time.  But  besides  these  advantages,  he  also 
found  that  the  callous  edges  were  in  a  few  days  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  sore:  that  the  growth  of  ('un- 
cus was  prevented,  and  the  necessity  of  applying  pain- 
ful escharotics  much  lessened,  if  not  entirely  done 
away.  Mr.  Baynton  gives  the  following  description  of 
his  method. 

"  The  parts  should  be  first  cleared  of  the  hair,  some- 
times found  in  considerable  quantities  upon  the  legs,  by 
means  of  a  razor,  that  none  of  the  discharges,  by  being 
retained,  may  become  acrid,  and  inflame  the  skin,  and 
that  the  dressings  may  be  removed  with  ease  at  each 
time  of  their  renewal,  which,  in  some  cases  where  the 
discharges  are  very  profuse,  and  the  ulcers  very  irrita- 
ble, may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  twice  in  the  twenty- 
lour  hours,  but  which  I  have,  in  every  instance,  been 
only  under  the  necessity  of  performing  once  in  that 
space  of  tune. 

The  plaster  should  be  prepared  by  slowly  melting, 
in  an  iron  ladle,  a  Sufficient  quantity  of  litharge  plaster, 
or  diachylon,  which,  if  loo  brittle  when  cold  in  adhere, 
may  he  rendered  adhesive  by  melting  half  a  drachm  of 
resin  with  every  ounce  of  the  plaster:  when  milled,  it 
stirred  till  it  begins  to  cool,  and  then  spread 
thinly  upon  slips  of  smooth  porous  calico,  of  a  conve- 
nient length  anil  breadth,  by  sweeping  it  quickly  from 
the  end  held  by  the  lefi  band  of  the  person  who  spreads 
it,  to  the  other,  held  firmly  by  another  person,  with  lire 
common  elastic  spatula  used  by  apothecaries;  the  un- 
even edges  must  be  taken  off,  and  the  pieces  cut  into 
slips  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  a  length  that 
will,  after  being  passed  round  the  limb,  leave  an  end  of 
about  tour  or  five  Inches.  The  middle  of  the  piece  so 
prepared  is  to  lie  applied  to  (he  sound  part  of  the  limb, 
opposite  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  ulcer,  so  that  the 
lower  rikc  of  the  plaster  may  be  placed  about  an  inch 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  sore,  and  the  ends  drawn 
over  the  ulcer  with  as  much  gradual  extension  as  the 
patient  can  well  bear;  other  slips  are  to  be  secured  in 
the  same  way.  each  above  and  in  contact  with  the 
(itlnr.  until  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore  and  the  limb 
is  completely  covered,  at  least  one  inch  below,  and  two 
or  three  above,  the  diseased  part. 

The  whole  of  the  leg  should  then  be  equally  de- 
bVnded  with  pieces  of  soft  calico,  three  oi  four  times 
doubled,  and  a  bamlageof  the  same,  about  three  inches 
In  breadth,  and  lour  or  five  yards  in  length,  or  rather  as 
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much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  limb  from  the 
toes  to  the  knee,  should  be  applied  as  smoothly  as  can 
be  possibly  performed  by  the  surgeon,  and  with  as  much 
firmness  as  can  be  born  by  the  patient.  It  is  to  be  first 
passed  round  the  leg,  at  the  ankle  joint,  then  as 
many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  cover  and  support 
every  part  of  it,  except  the  toes,  and  afterward  up  the 
limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee,  observing  that  each  turn  of 
the  bandage  should  have  its  lower  edge  so  placed  as  to 
be  about  an  inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold  be- 
low it. 

If  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  or  the  discharge  very 
profuse,  they  should  be  well  moistened,  and  kept  cool 
with  cold  spring-water,  poured  upon  them  as  often  as 
the  heat  may  indicate  to  be  necessary,  or,  perhaps,  at 
least  once  every  hour.  The  patient  may  take  what 
exercise  he  pleases,  and  it  will  be  always  found,  that 
an  alleviation  of  his  pain  and  the  promotion  of  his  cure 
will  follow  as  its  consequence,  though  under  other 
modes  of  treating  the  disease,  it  aggravates  the  pain 
and  prevents  the  cure. 

These  means,  when  it  can  be  made  convenient, 
should  be  applied  soon  after  rising  in  the  morning,  as 
the  legs  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  are  then 
found  most  free  from  tumefaction,  and  the  advantages 
will  be  greater  than  when  they  are  applied  to  limbs  in  a 
swollen  stale.  But  at  whatever  time  the  applications 
be  made,  or  in  whatever  condition  the  parts  be  found,  I 
believe  it  will  always  happen,  that  cures  may  be  ob- 
tained by  these  means  alone,  except  in  one  species  of 
the  disease,  which  seldom  occurs,  but  that  will  hereaf- 
ter be  described.  The  first  application  will  sometimes 
occasion  pain,  which,  however,  subsides  in  a  short  time, 
and  is  felt  less  sensibly  at  every  succeeding  dressing. 
The  force  with  which  the  ends  are  drawn  over  the 
limb  must  then  be  gradually  increased,  and  when  the 
parts  are  restored  to  their  natural  slate  of  ease  and 
sensibility,  which  will  soon  happen,  as  much  may  be 
applied  as  the  calico  will  bear,  or  the  surgeon  can 
exert ;  especially  if  the  limb  be  in  that  enlarged  and 
compressible  state  which  has  been  denominated  the 
scorbutic,  or  if  the  edges  of  the  wound  be  widely  sepa 
rated  from  each  other." 

Mr.  Baynton  afterward  takes  notice  of  the  breaking 
of  the  skin  near  the  ulcers ;  a  circumstance  which 
sometimes  proved  troublesome,  and  arose  partly  from- 
the  mechanical  effect  of  the  adhesive  plasters,  and  partly 
from  the  irritating  quality  of  the  plaster.  Mr.  Baynton, 
however,  only  considers  such  sores  of  serious  con- 
sequence when  they  are  situated  over  the  tendon  of 
Achilles,  in  which  situation  they  are  sometimes  seve 
ral  weeks  in  getting  well.  This  gentleman  recommends, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  these  ulcers,  a  small  shred 
of  soft  leather  to  be  put  under  the  adhesive  plaster. 

Mr.  Baynton  next  adds,  "  that  cures  will  be  generally 
obtained  without  difficulty,  by  the  mere  application  of 
the  slips  and  bandage ;  but  when  the  parts  are  much  in- 
flamed, and  the  secretions  great,  or  the  season  hot,  the 
frequent  application  of  cold  water  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able auxiliary,  and  may  be  always  safely  had  recourse 
to,  where  the  heat  of  the  part  is  greater  than  is  natural, 
and  the  body  free  from  perspiration." — (See  A  descrip- 
tive Account  of  a  new  Method  of  treating  old  Ulcers  of 
the  Legs,  edit.  2, 1799.) 

One  circumstance,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  advan 
tages  of  the  foregoing  mode  of  treatment,  deserves  par* 
ticular  notice :  when  M.  Roux  visited  the  London  hos- 
pitals a  few  years  ago,  he  had  for  the  first  time  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  this  practice,  which  had  never  been 
tried  in  France.  The  plan  appeared  to  him  so  differ- 
ent from  every  thing  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  his  own  country,  where  ulcers  were  almost 
always  treated  by  rest  in  a  horizontal  posture,  and 
emollient  applications,  that  he  left  London  somewhat 
prejudiced  against  the  new  method.  Subsequently  to 
his  return  to  Paris,  however,  he  has  given  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  experience  has  now  entirely  changed  his  opinion, 
as  he  has  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge. — (See  R4* 
lation  d'un  Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814 ;  on  Va- 
rallele  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie 
Francoise,  par  P.  J.  lioux,  p.  150.) 

OF  ULCERS  ATTENDED  WITH  SOME  SPECIFIC  DISEASED1 
ACTION,   EITHER   CONSTITUTIONAL  OR   LOCAL. 

1.   Ulcers  which  yield  to  Mercury. 
Here  we  shall  exclude  from  consideration  venereal 
ulcers,  as  this  subject  is  treated  of  in  the  article  Vtw 
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real  Disease.  At  present  we  shall  only  notice  such 
sores  as  are  produced  by  other  diseases  of  the  general 
system,  or  of  the  parts,  and  are  capable  of  being  cured 
by  mercury. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  source  of  error  in  the 
whole  practice  of  surgery,  than  the  supposition  that  a 
sore,  when  it  yields  to  mercury,  must  be  of  a  syphilitic 
nature.  Surgeons,  however,  who  run  into  this  absurd- 
ity, can  hardly  be  imagined  to  be  unaware,  that  so  po- 
tent a  medicine  must  have  effects  on  numerous  diseases 
of  very  different  descriptions.  SirE.  Home  accurately 
remarks,  that  many  ulcers,  unconnected  with  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  which  receive  no  benefit  from  other  me- 
dicines, heal  under  a  mercurial  course,  or  yield  to  mer- 
curial applications.  In  some  cases,  the  ulcer  remains 
in  the  same  state  while  mercury  is  used;  but  begins  to 
look  better  as  soon  as  the  medicine  is  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  the  beneficial  change  produced  in  the 
system  by  the  mercurial  course.  In  these  cases,  mercu- 
rial frictions  are  the  best,  because  they  occasion  least 
impairment  of  the  constitution,  in  consequence  of  the 
stomach  continuing  undisturbed,  and  capable  of  digest- 
ing well. 

Another  description  of  ulcers,  noticed  by  Sir  E.  Home, 
as  deriving  benefit  from  mercury,  occur  on  the  instep 
and  foot,  have  a  very  thickened  edge,  and  are  attended 
with  a  diseased  state  of  the  surrounding  skin,  so  as  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  elephantiasis.  They  are  fre- 
quently observed  affecting  servants  who  live  in  opulent 
families,  in  an  indolent  and  luxurious  way.  Sir.  E. 
Home  states,  that  fumigations  with  hydrargyria  sul- 
phuratus  ruber  heal  these  ulcers,  and  resolve  in  a  great 
degree  the  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts.  In  some 
instances,  an  ointment  of  calomel  and  hog's  lard ;  in 
others,  the  camphorated  weak  mercurial  ointment  is 
the  best  application. 

Many  diseased  ulcers,  particularly  those  of  a  super- 
ficial kind,  with  a  thickened  edge,  may  be  healed,  when 
they  are  dressed  with  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  the  hy- 
drargyrus muriatus,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  containing 
a  little  spirit. 

2.   Ulcers  curable  by  Hemlock. 

Sir  E.  Home  places  more  reliance  on  hemlock  as  an 
external  than  an  internal  remedy  for  ulcers.  The  ul- 
cers which  usually  receive  benefit  from  hemlock  appli- 
cations, look  like  those  of  an  irritable  sort ;  but  the  sur- 
rounding parts  are  thickened,  in  consequence  of  some 
diseased  action.  Such  sores  occur  near  the  ankle; 
which  joint  is  at  the  same  time  enlarged.  Sometimes, 
but  not  so  often,  they  take  place  over  the  ligaments  of 
the  knee.  On  account  of  their  situation,  and  the  swel- 
ling of  the  joint,  they  may  be  suspected  to  be  scrofu- 
lous, though  they  are  more  sensible  than  strumous  ul- 
cers usually  are.  The  sores  just  described  are  rendered 
less  painful,  their  diseased  disposition  is  checked,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  joint  diminished,  by  hemlock.  Se- 
veral irritable  scrofulous  ulcers  are  also  particularly 
benefited  by  this  medicine. 

Sir  E.  Home  gives  the  preference  to  hemlock  poul- 
tices, unless  their  weight  should  be  objectionable,  in 
which  case  he  advises  lint  to  be  dipped  in  a  decoction 
of  the  herb,  and  put  on  the  sore. 

Sometimes  an  ointment  is  made  with  the  inspissated 
juice  or  extract. 

3.   Ulcers  curable  by  Salt  Water. 

Sir  E.  Home  takes  notice  of  other  specific  ulcers, 
which  yield  to  this  application,  after  resisting  other  re- 
medies. Poultices  made  with  sea- water,  are  often  em- 
ployed ;  but  this  gentleman  seems  to  prefer  keeping  the 
part  immersed  in  the  water  in  a  tepid  state,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  twice  a  day. 

When  sea-water  poultices  bring  out  pimples,  in  cases 
of  scrofulous  ulcers  on  the  legs  and  feet,  Sir  E.  Home 
informs  us,  that  this  disagreeable  circumstance  may  be 
obviated  by  diluting  such  water  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  a  decoction  of  poppies.  After  a  time,  the  salt  wa- 
ter may  be  tried  by  itself  again.  While  each  fresh 
poultice  is  preparing,  the  pari  should  also  be  immersed 
in  such  water  warmed. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  anasarca,  or  when  there 
is  an  unusual  coldness  in  the  limb,  unattended  with  any 
propensity  to  mortification,  tepid  salt  water  may  be 
used  with  infinite  advantage. 

4.   Ulcers  curable  by  the  Argentum  JVitratuin. 

Sir  E.  Home  notices,  under  this  head,  an  ulcer,  which 


does  not  penetrate  more  deeply  than  the  cutiB;  but 
spreads  in  all  directions,  producing  ulceration  on  Uia 
surface  of  the  skin,  andsoften  extending  nearly  through 
its  whole  thickness.  The  part  first  affected  heala,  while 
the  skin  beyond  it  is  in  a  state  of  ulceration. 

Of  this  description  are,  a  leprous  eruption,  mostly 
seen  in  men  impressed  in  Ireland  ;  a  disease  of  the  skin 
induced  by  buboes,  which  have  continued  a  great  whilu 
after  the  venereal  virus  has  been  destroyed  ;  and  the 
ring-worm. 

All  these  diseases  are  most  easily  cured  by  applying 
to  them  a  solution  of  the  argentum  nitratum. 

The  leprous  eruption  is  communicated  by  contact, 
and  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  bile.  This 
is  converted  into  an  ulcer,  which  discharges  a  fetid 
fluid,  by  which  the  surrounding  skin  is  excoriated,  and 
the  ulceration  is  extended  over  a  large  surface.  The 
pain  is  most  severe,  and  the  discharge  greatest,  in  hoi 
weather.  The  parts  first  diseased  heal,  while  others 
are  becoming  ulcerated,  and  the  disease  is  always  ren- 
dered worse  by  spirituous  liquors,  salt  provisions,  and 
catching  cold. 

Sir  E.  Home  remarks,  that  the  disease  in  the  skin 
produced  by  the  effects  of  very  irritable  buboes,  in 
constitutions  broken  down  by  mercury,  is  attended 
with  ulceration  of  a  more  violent,  deep,  and  painful 
kind  than  the  foregoing  distemper.  The  progress  of 
this  disorder  is,  in  other  respects,  very  similar  to  thai 
of  the  leprous  eruption. 

Although  the  ring-worm  only  occurs  in  the  form  of 
an  ulcer  in  warm  climates,  a  mild  species  of  the  affec- 
tion takes  place  in  summer-time  in  this  country.  Il 
seems  to  be  infectious;  though  it  often  occurs  without 
infection.  It  commences  with  an  efflorescence,  which, 
is  attended  with  very  trivial  swelling,  and  spread! 
from  a  central  point.  The  circumference  of  the  efflo- 
rescence becomes  raised  into  a  welt,  while  the  rest 
assumes  a  scurfy  appearance.  The  welt  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  scab,  which  falls  off  and  leaves  an 
ulcerated  ring,  in  general  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  The  outer  margin  of  this  ring  con- 
tinues to  ulcerate,  while  the  inner  one  heals,  so  that 
the  circle  becomes  larger  and  larger.  The  discharge 
consists  of  a  thin,  acrid  fluid,  which  seems  to  have  a 
great  share  in  making  the  disease  spread. 

For  all  the  three  preceding  diseases,  a  solution  of 
the  argentum  nitratum  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Sir  E.  Home. 

5.   Ulcers  which  yield  to  Arsenic. 

The  sores  which  come  under  the  definition  of  noli 
me  tangere  or  lupus,  derive  great  benefit  from  this 
powerful  remedy.  Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that  they  are 
nearly  allied  to  cancer,  differing  from  it  in  not  con- 
taminating the  neighbouring  parts  by  absorption,  and 
only  spreading  by  immediate  contact. 

From  some  cases  which  fell  under  Sir  E.  Home's 
observation,  he  discovered  that  arsenic  was  not  only 
efficacious  as  an  external,  but  also,  as  an  internal  re- 
medy. I  shall  not  unnecessarily  enlarge  upon  this 
subject  in  the  present  place,  as  the  reader  may  refer  to 
the  articles  Arsenic,  Cancer,  Lupus,  Hospital  Gan- 
grene, &.c,  for  additional  information1  relative  to  the 
uses  of  this  mineral  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 

Sir  E.  Home  is  an  advocate  for  its  employment,  both 
internally  and  externally,  for  ulcers  of  untoward  ap- 
pearance on  the  legs.  The  /ungated  ulcer  is  particu- 
larly pointed  out  by  this  gentleman  as  being  benefited 
by  arsenic.  This  ulcer  occurs  on  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  From  its  surface,  a  fungus 
shoots  out,  which  is  entirely  different  from  common 
granulations.  The  new-formed  substance  is  radiated 
in  its  structure,  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  being  the  cen 
tral  point,  and  the  external  surface,  which  is  continu 
ally  increasing,  the  circumference.  The  substance  of 
this  fungus  is  very  tender,  and  readily  bleeds.  The 
first  stage  of  the  disease  sometimes  has  the  appearance 
of  a  scrofulous  affection  of  the  metatarsal  bones ;  but 
the  parts  seem  more  enlarged,  and  when  the  skin 
ulcerates,  a  fungus  shoots  out  and  betrays  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

One  species  of  the  fungated  ulcer  is  capable  of  con- 
taminating the  lymphatic  glands;  the  other  is  not  so 
The  first  Is  represented  by  Sir  E.  Home  as  being  in- 
curable by  arsenic  or  any  other  known  medicine. 

The  second  yields  to  this  remedy.  Sir  E.  Home  uses 
a  saturated  solution,  made  by  boiling  white  arsenic  in 
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water  for  several  hours,  in  a  sand  heat.  He  gives  from 
three  to  ten  drops  internally;  and  for  outward  use, 
dilutes  a  drachm  With  two  pints  of  water,  making  it 
ifterward  gradually  stronger  and  stronger  till  it  is  of 
double  strength.  The  application  may  either  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  or  of  lint  dipped  in  the  lotion. 
The  best  and  safest  preparation  of  arsenic,  both  for 
internal  and  external  use,  is  the  kali  arsenicatum. 
The  mode  of  employing  it  may  he  learned  by  turning 
to  the  articles  Arsenic,  Cancer,  Potassa,  Lupus,  &c. 

6.   Ulcers  attended  with  Varicose  Veins. 

A  certain  kind  of  ulcer  is  very  apt  to  occur  on  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  and  is  equally  difficult  to  cure,  and 
liable  to  break  out  again.  It  has  the  look  of  a  mild, 
indolent  sore ;  but  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the  vena 
saphena  are  enlarged,  and  this  varix  of  the  veins  keeps 
the  ulcer  from  healing.  The  sore  is  seldom  deep, 
usually  spreads  along  the  surface,  and  has  an  oval 
shape,  the  ends  of  which  are  vertically  situated. 
There  is  a  pain  affecting  the  limb  rather  deeply,  ex- 
tending up  in  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  exasperated 
by  keeping  the  leg  a  long  while  in  an  erect  posture. 

This  is  a  kind  of  ulcer  which  derives  immense  be- 
nefit from  a  tight  roller,  applied  from  the  toes  to  the 
knee,  although  the  direct  operation  of  the  pressure  of 
the  bandage  on  the  sore  is  itself  productive  of  no  par- 
ticular good. 

Sir  E.  Home  found,  however,  that  many  patients 
could  not  bear  laced  stockings,  or  tight  bandages,  and 
that  others  received  no  relief  from  them.  He  repre- 
sents, that  in  consequence  of"  the  size  of  the  vena  sa- 
phena, and  its  numberless  convolutions,  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  smaller  branches  is  so  impeded  as  to 
retard  the  circulation  in  the  smaller  arteries,  and  to  in- 
terfere with  their  action  in  forming  healthy  granula- 
tions. The  coats  and  valves  of  the  veins  also  become 
thickened,  so  that  the  latter  parts  (the  valveB)  do  not 
do  their  office  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  blood. 

These  reflections  induced  him  to  think,  that  some 
benefit  might  be  obtained  from  applying  a  ligature 
round  the  vena  saphena  where  this  vessel  passes  over 
the  knee-joint,  so  as  to  take  off  a  part  of  the  pressure 
of  the  column  of  blood.  The  following  way  of  per- 
forming the  operation  was  recommended:  "As  the 
veins  are  only  turgid  in  the  erect  posture,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  while  the  patient  is  standing  ;  and 
if  placed  upon  a  table,  on  which  there  is  a  chair,  the 
back  of  the  ohair  will  serve  him  to  rest  upon  ;  and  he 
will  have  the  knee  joint  at  a  very  convenient  height 
for  the  surgeon.  The  leg  to  be  operated  upon  must 
stand  with  the  inner  ankle  facing  the  light,  which  will 
expose  very  advantageously  the  enlarged  vena  saphena 
passing  over  the  knee-joint.  While  the  patient  is  in 
this  posture,  if  a  fold  of  the  skin,  which  is  very  loose 
at  this  part,  is  pinched  up  transversely,  and  kept  in  that 
position  by  the  linger  and  thumb  of  the  surgeon  on  one 
side,  and  of  an  assistant  on  the  other,  this  fold  maybe 
divided  by  a  pointed  scalpel,  pushed  through  with  the 
back  of  the  knife  towards  t'.ie  limb  to  prevent  the  vein 
being  wounded;  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  skin  is 
divided  in  making  an  issue.  This  will  expose  the 
vein  sufficiently ;  hut  there  is  commonly  a  thin  mem- 
branous fascia  confining  it  in  its  situation ;  and  when 
that  is  met  with,  the  vein  had  better  be  laterally  dise  n 
gaged  by  the  point  of  the  knife.  This  is  most  expe- 
ditiously done  by  laying  hold  of  the  fascia  with  a  pair 
of  dissecting  forceps,  and  dividing  it;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  cut  upon  parts  which  give  little  resistance,  and  there 
is  a  risk  of  wounding  the  vein.  After  this,  a  silver 
crooked  needle,  with  the  point  rounded  ofT,  will  readily 
force  its  way  through  the  cellular  membrane  con- 
nected with  the  vein,  without  any  danger  of  wounding 
the  vessel,  and  carry  a  ligature  round  it.  This  part,  or, 
indeed,  what  may  be  considered  as  the  whole  of  the 
operation  being  finished,  the  patient  had  better  be  put 
to  bed,  so  as  to  allow  the  vein  to  be  in  its  easiest  state 
before  the  ligature  is  tied,  and  then  a  knot  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  vein  ;  this  gives  some  pain  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  severe.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
skin  are  now  to  he  brought  together  by  sticking  plaster, 
except  where  the  ligature  passes  out,  and  a  compress 
and  bandaee  applied,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  moderate  de- 
gree of  pressure  on  the  veins,  both  above  and  below 
the  part  included  in  he  ligature." — {Home,  On  Ulcers, 
p.  296\.  ed.  i 


As  a  general  practice,"I  never  entertained  any  doubt 
about  the  preference  which  ought  to  be  given  to  band- 
ages. Indeed,  the  risk  attending  the  plan  of  tying 
and  dividing  large  veins  has  now  been  displayed  in  so 
many  fatal  examples,  that  I  begin  to  think,  that,  in  a 
few  years  more,  such  operations  will  only  be  men- 
tioned as  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done.  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  indeed,  has  already  entered  his  protest  against 
them,  and  mentions  several  cases  in  which  the  experi- 
ment had  a  fatal  result. — {Lectures,  ire.  vol.  I,  p.  205.) 

It  appears  that  A.  Fare  proposed  and  performed  an 
operation  similar  to  that  described  by  Sir  E.  Home. — 
( The  Works  of  A.  Pare,  translated  by  Johnson ;  folio, 
p.  3)9.)  An  account  of  Mr.  Brodie's  operation  for  the 
cure  of  varicose  veins,  and  some  additional  remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  ulcers  accompanied  with  varices, 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  article.  See  Varicose 
Veins.  A  description  of  what  has  sometimes  been 
called  the  hospital  sore,  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Hospital  Gangrene. 

7.   Ulcers  from  irritation  of  the  Nails. 

Sometimes  portions  of  the  nails  grow  against,  or 
even  into  the  flesh  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  a  fungus 
arises  there,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repealed  appli- 
cation of  caustic,  the  disease  returns,  and  the  patient 
continues  in  a  state  of  considerable  pain  and  seriously 
disabled.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  consists  in  paring  the  nail  till  it  is  as  thin  as  it 
can  be  made  without  the  production  of  bleeding:  its 
edge  is  then  to  be  raised,  and  a  small  bit  of  lint  placed 
between  it  and  the  sore.  When,  however,  the  irrita- 
tion is  so  great,  that  even  the  application  of  lint  cannot 
be  endured,  he  slits  up  the  nail  and  turns  it  back  with 
forceps,  or  even  removes  it. — {Lectures,  iS-c.  p.  200, 
vol.  I.)  A  common  plan  is  to  apply  Plunket's  caustic, 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  liquor  arse- 
nicalis,  or  a  blister,  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  the 
offending  part  of  the  nail ;  but  such  treatment  is  some- 
times tedious.  According  to  Mr.  Wardrop,  the  shape 
of  the  nail  is  not  really  altered,  and  the  chief  point  in 
the  treatment  is,  not  to  cut  away  any  of  it,  but  to  re- 
duce the  swelling  of  the  soft  pans  which  press  against 
the  nail,  and  he  has  generally  found  that  the  applica- 
tion of  lunar  caustic  destroys  the  painful  and  irritable 
ulcerated  surface,  while  it  promotes  the  absorption  of 
the  thickened  parts. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p. 
131,  ,£-«.) 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Stafford's  new  method  of  treating  deep  excavated 
ulcers.  It  consists  in  pouring  into  the  excavation 
melted  wax  of  an  extremely  adhesive  quality,  and  just 
of  that  temperature  which  it  has  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  cooling,  and  when  it  will  immediately  become 
solid  in  the  ulcer.  In  this  manner  the  undersurface  of 
the  wax,  when  cold,  comes  into  close  contact  with  the 
general  surface  of  the  sore,  and  the  whole  excavation 
is  filled  by  it.  The  ulcer  having  been  cleaned  with 
dry  lint,  a  brush  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the  melted 
wax,  which  in  to  be  allowed  to  drop  from  it  into  the 
sore.  After  the  wax  has  become  solid,  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained in  its  place  with  a  strip  or  two  of  adhesive 
plaster.  This  mode  of  dressing  is  to  be  renewed  on 
the  third  day.  The  presence  of  the  mass  of  wax 
seems  to  have  the  effect  of  exciting  the  growth  of 
healthy  granulations.  The  wax  used  by  Mr.  Stafford 
consists  of  four  parts  of  white  wax,  and  of  one  of 
Venice  turpentine.  The  cases  to  which  he  conceives 
this  treatment  adapted  are,  "the  open  and  excavated 
bubo;  ulcers  of  the  legs;  indolent  scrofulous  sores; 
excavations  in  the  flesh  in  consequence  of  sloughing 
phagedcena ;  ulcers  situated  over  large  arteries ;  sinuses 
and  fistulous  passages  that  have  been  laid  open ;  the 
sores  left  by  extensive  burns;  broken  chilblains;  and, 
in  short,  those  of  any  depth,  from  whatever  cause  they 
may  arise."  He  also  speaks  of  its  utility  in  cancerous 
ulcers. — (See  Stafford's  Essay  upon  the  Treatment  of 
the  Deep  and  Excavated  Ulcer,  8vo.  Land.  1829.)  As 
I  have  never  tried  this  simple  method,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  offer  any  positive  opinion  on  its  merits.  Mr. 
Stafford's  accounts  of  it  are  very  flattering;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  other  practitioners  may  find  it  as  effi- 
cacious as  he  seems  to  have  done  in  so  many  ulcers, 
and  these  of  characters  so  very  different. 

Consult  Michael  Underieood's  Treatise  on  Ulcers  of 
the  Legg,  Sec.  8»o,  Land.  1783,  and  Surgical  Tracts: 
'id  ed.  1799.    D.  Bell,  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and 
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Management  of  Ulcers,  &c.  new  ed.  8vo.  1791 ;  and  his 
System  of  Surgery.  J.  Merle,  De  Curationibus  Ul- 
cerum  difficilium prasertim in  Cruribus  Obvwrum.Ato. 
Ooett.  1776.  Baynton's  Descriptive  Account  of  a 
New  Method  of  Treating  Old  Ulcers  of  the  Legs, 
1799,  ed.  2,  8i>o.  Bristol,  1799.  Whately's  Practical 
Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Wounds  and  Ulcers  on 
the  Legs,  without  Rest,  8vo.  Land.  1799.  Practical 
Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of  Ulcers  on  the  Legs,  to  which 
are  added  some  Observations  on  Varicose  Veins  and 
Piles,  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  ed.  2,  1801.  Principles 
of  Surgery,  by  John  Hell,  vol.  J,  1801.  Hunter  on  the 
Blood,  Inflammation,  &c.  C.  Curtis,  Jin  Account  vf 
the  Diseases  of  India,  <$-c.  with  Observations  on  Ulcers 
and  the  Hospital  Sores  of  that  Country,  ($-c.  Svo.  Edin. 
1807.  B.  Brodie  on  the  Treatment  of  Varicose  Veins 
of  the  Legs,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  195,  &c. 
Roux,  Voyage  fait  a  Londres  en  1814,  ou  Parallile  de 
la  Chirurgie  Angloise  avec  la  Chirurgie  Prancoise,  p. 
143,  A-c.  Paris,  1815.  Dr.  John  Thomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  p.  423,  ire.  Edin.  1813.  Dr.  Dewar 
on  the  Treatment  of  Sinuous  Ulcers,  in  Med.  Cliir. 
Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  482,  be.  Sir  A.  Cooper's  Lectures, 
vol.  1,  1824.  Gibson's  Institutes  of  Surgery,  vol.  1, 
Philadelphia,  1824.  The  stages  of  several  cutaneous 
affections  attended  with  ulceration,  have  been  excel- 
lently described  by  Dr.  Bateman  in  his  valuable  Sy- 
nopsis of  Cutaneous  Diseases.  Essay  upon  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Deep  and  Excavated  Ulcer,  by  R.  A.  Staf- 
ford, 8vo.  Lond.  1829. 

UNGUENTUM  ACIDI  SULPIIURICI.— R.  Acidi 
Sulphurici  3i.  Adipis  Suilla;  praeparata;  Jj. — These 
are  to  be  well  mixed  together  in  a  glass  mortar. 

This  ointment  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh,  tor  curing  the  itch.  It  has  the  character 
also  of  being  efficacious  in  the  reduction  of  some  chro- 
nic swellings  of  the  joints;  and  when  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  camphor,  it  was  rubbed  upon  the  tumour 
in  cases  of  bronchocele,  by  Mr.  Naylor,  of  Gloucester, 
with  considerable  efteet. 

As  the  sulphuric  acid  is  particularly  destructive  of 
vegetable  substances,  the  parts  to  which  this  ointment 
is  applied,  should  always  be  covered  with  flannel  in- 
stead of  linen. 

UNGUENTUM  ANTJMONII  TARTARIZATI.— 
R.  Antim.  Tart.  3j.  Ung.  Cetacei  ?j.  Misce.  The 
antimonial  ointment,  frequently  used  for  exciting  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  with  the  view  of  relieving  diseases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  irritated  part,  as  is  exemplified  in 
the  treatment  of  some  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  joints, 
and  a  variety  of  indolent  swellings. 

UNGUENTUM  CETACEI.— R.  Cetacei  3  vj.  Cera; 
Alba;  3  ij.  Olei,  Oliva;  uncias  tres.  These  are  to  be 
melted  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  then  briskly  stirred  till 
cold. — This  ointment,  spread  on  lint,  serves  as  a  simple 
dressing  for  wounds,  ulcers,  &c. 

UNGUENTUM  CER^E  CUM  ACETO.— R.  Cera 
Albas  5  iv.  Olei  Oliva;  tbj.  Aceti  Distillati  ?  ij.  The 
vinegar  is  to  be  gradually  mixed  with  the  first  two  in- 
gredients after  these  have  been  melted  together.  Dr. 
Cheston  recommends  this  ointment  for  superficial  ex- 
coriations, cutaneous  eruptions,  &x. 

UNGUENTUM  CON1I.— R.  Foliorum  Conii  re- 
centium.  Adipis  Suilla;  praparata;,  sing.  J  iv.  The 
hemlock  is  to  be  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  after 
which  the  lard  is  to  be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  beating.  They  are  then  to 
be  gently  melted  over  the  fire,  and  after  being  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  the  fibrous  part  of  the  hemlock 
well  pressed,  the  ointment  is  to  be  stirred  till  cjuite  cold. 
To  cancerous  or  scrofulous  sores  this  ointment  may 
be  applied  with  a  prospect  of  advantage. — (Pharm. 
Chirurg.) 

The  Pharmacopoeia  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
djrests  the  unguentum  conii,  vel  cicuta;,  to  be  made  as 
follows  : — R.  Foliorum  Cicuta;  ftj.  Adipis  Suilla; 
ftiss.  Boil  the  leaves  in  the  molted  hog's  lard  until 
they  become  crisp.  Then  strain  the  ointment.  A  si- 
milar ointment  might  be  more  conveniently  made, 
by  milring  the  extraetum  conii  with  any  common  salve. 

UNGUENTUM  DIGITALIS.— ft.  Foliorum  Digi- 
talis Purpurea;  recentium.  Adipis  Suillae  preparats, 
sing.  ?jiv.  This  ointment  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  unguentum  conii,  and  tried  in  the  same 
cases. 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI   COMPOSITUM. R. 

Blemi  }bj.    Terebinthinas  j  n.   Sevi  Ovilli  proeparati 
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Ibij.  Olei  Oliva:  jij.  Melt  the  clcmi  with  the  suet; 
remove  them  from  the  fire,  and  mix  them  immediately 
with  the  turpentine  and  oil.  Then  strain  the  mixture. 
— Sometimes  employed  for  dressing  ulcers  which  stand 
in  need  of  stimulating  applications. 

UNGUENTUM  GALL^E  CAMPHORATUM  -R 
Gallarum  Pulveris  Subtilissimi  3  ij.  Camphors  3ss. 
Adipis  Suillae  preparatae  5  ij.  Misce. — This  is  a  very 
good  application  to  piles,  after  their  inflammatory 
state  has  been  diminished  by  the  liq.  plumbi  acet.  dilut., 
bleeding,  aperient  medicines,  and  leeches. 

UNGUENTUM  HELLEBORI  AL1M.— R.  Helle- 
bori  Albi  Pulv.  3J.  Adipis  Suilla;  propoxate  3  iv. 
Olei  Limonis  3ss.  Misce. — This  ointment  will  cure 
the  itch,  and  several  oilier  cutaneous  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  FORTIUS.— R. 
Hydrargyri  purilicati  Ibij,  Adipis  Suilla;  preparaue 
5  xxiij.  Sevi  Ovilli  pra'parati  jj.  First  rub  the  quick- 
silver with  the  suet,  and  a  little  of  the  hog's  lard,  until 
the  globules  disappear;  then  add  the  remainder  of  lh« 
lard,  and  make  an  ointment. — This  is  the  comuioe 
strong  mercurial  ointment.  Of  its  uses  we  need  say 
nothing  in  this  place.     See  Mercury. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  CAMPHORA- 
TUM.— R.  Unguenti  Hydrargyri  ;j.  Cainphorac  3  ps. 
Misce. — This  is  often  recommended  to  be  rubbed  on 
thickened,  indurated  parts,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Rubbed  along  the  course 
of  the  urethra,  it  is  very  serviceable  in  diminishing  and 
removing  chordee. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  MITIUS.— R. 
Unguenti  Hydrargyri  fort.  Ibj.  Adipis  Suilla;  prjepa- 
rata;  Ibij.  Misce. — The  weaker  mercurial  ointment  is 
often  rubbed  on  indurated,  thickened  parts  and  tumours, 
when  the  object  is  merely  to  promote  their  absorption; 
and  it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargvri  fort,  lest  a  salivation  should  be  induced. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  N1TRATIS.— 
R.  Hydrarg.  Purificati  5j.  Acidi  Nitrosi  ;  ij.  Adipis 
praparata;  3  vj.  Olei  Oliva;  3  iv.  Dissolve  the  quick- 
silver in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  and  while  the  solution  is  yet 
hot,  mix  with  it  the  oil  and  hog's  lard,  previously 
melted,  but  beginning  to  concrete  by  being  exposed  to 
the  air.  This  ointment  is  a  celebrated  application  to 
the  inside  of  the  eyelids  in  cases  of  chronic  ophthalmy, 
and  also  to  specks  on  the  cornea.  When  blended  with 
a  little  olive  oil,  it  also  forms  a  very  eligible  stimula- 
ting dressing  for  numerous  kinds  of  sores.  It  is  parti- 
cularly efficacious  in  curing  tinea  capitis  and  many 
other  cutaneous  diseases. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  NITRICO-OX- 
YDI.— R.  Hydrargyri  nitrico-oxydi  1'}.  Cera;  Albae 
3  ij.  Adipis  prapar.  3"  vj.  Misce" — This  is  a  common 
stimulating  application  to  indolent  ulcers  and  sores  in 
general. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGYRI  PRiECIPITATI 
ALBI.— R.  Hydrarg.  Pracip.  Albi  3j.  Adipis  pra> 
paratae  3  iss.  Misce.  A  useful  application  in  certain 
cases  of  porrigo,  and  some  other  cutaneous  diseases. 
See  Porrigo. 

[There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  whole  class 
of  unguents  so  valuable  a  means  of  relief  as  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  white  precipitate  ointment  in 
casi >s  of  venereal  ulcers.  The  formula  may  be  ung. 
simpl.  I  j.  cum  prcecip.  alb.  3  ij.  M.  Thedressingsmaybe 
renewed  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  excess  of  dis- 
charge created  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  altera- 
tion effected  in  the  part  itself.  I  have  more  freely  ap- 
plied this  unguent  to  venereal  ulcers  in  different  parts 
of  the  body  than  any  other  prescription ;  when  the 
disease  has  been  of  comparatively  short  existence,  and 
when  the  constitution  has  laboured  under  the  infirmity 
for  months  and  even  years. — Reese.'] 
UNGUENTUM  IODINE.  See  Iodine. 
UNGUENTUM  LIQ..  PLUMBI  ACETATIS.— R 
Liquoris  Plumbi  Acetatis  3  v.  Adipis  Suilla;  ftj.  Cera? 
Alba:  3  iv.  Melt  the  ingredients  together,  and  continue 
to  stir  them  till  cold.— This  ointment  is  employed  with 
great,  advantage  as  a  simple  dressing.  According  to 
Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scarborough,  it  is  much  improved  by 
pouring  the  liquefied  mixture  before  the  lead  has  been 
added  to  it  into  cold  water.  It  is  then  to  be  rubbed  in 
a  mortar  or  on  a  slab,  with  the  liq.  plumbi  acet.  The 
water  occasions  a  fine  while  cloudy  precipitation, 
which  gives  to  the  composition  a  better  appear- 
ance. 

UNGUENTUM  OPHTHALMICUM.-ft.   Adipis 
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Buillre  preparaUe  \  ss.  Tutia:  praeparatte,  Bol.  Armen. 
ting.  3  ij.  rrccip,  Hydrarg.  Albi.  3j.  Misce.— Janin's 
celebrated  ophthalmic  ointment. 

1  NGUENTUM  OXYGENATUM,  vel  ACIDI  NI- 
""EOSI.— IJ.  Axangite  Sullls  re<  entia  non  Balsa  uncias 
exdecim.  Leni  calore  in  vase  vitreo  lente  liquefactis 
aut  coii[iiiij:i  ogitatlone  inetillentur  Aciili  Nitrici  uncie 
duo;.  Massa  i^m  exponatur, donee ebulllre ccepit ;  tunc 
ah  Igne  removeatur,  frigefactaque  stvetur. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  the  ni- 
trous gas  escaping,  and  the  oxygen  combining  with  the 
lard.  This  ointment  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Alyan,  as  an  application  to  venereal  and  herpetic 
ulcers.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  acid  employed,  and  it  is 
not  generally  deemed  so  efficacious  as  the  ointment  of 
nitrate  of  mercury. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  —  R.  Picis,  Sevi  Ovilli  pra- 
paraii,  sing.  Ibss.     Melt  and  then  strain  them. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  COMPOSITUM.— R.  Un- 
guenti  Picis,  Unguenti  Plumbi  Superacetatissing.  Ibss. 
Misce. 

The  two  preceding  ointments  are  applicable  to  cases 
of  tinea  capitis,  and  some  eruptive  complaints.  Also 
to  some  kinds  of  irritable  ulcers. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS  CUM  SULPHURE.— R. 
UngUenti  Picis,  Unguenti  Sulphuris,  sing.  3  iv.  Misce. 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and,  I  believe, 
the  most  efficacious  applications  for  curing  porrigo. 

UNGUENTUM  PLUMBI  SUPERACETATIS.— 
IJ.  Plumbi  Buperacetatis  3  ij.  Cera;  Alba;  3  ij.  Olei 
Ibss.  The  Btiperacetate  of  lead,  previously  powdered, 
is  to  he  triturated  with  part  of  the  olive  oil.  The 
melted  wax  and  rest  of  the  oil  are  then  to  be  added. 
This  is  a  good  dressing  for  cases  requiring  a  mild  as- 
tringent application. 

I  NGUENTUM  RESIN/E.— R.  Resinre  Flava;, 
Cera;  Flavre  sing.  Ibj.  Olei  Oliva;  Ibj.  Melt  the  resin 
and  wax  with  a  slow  lire  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  strain 
tin;  mixture  while  hot. — This  is  a  coiiinum  applica- 
tion to  ulcers  which  stand  in  need  of  being  gently 
stimulated. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI.— IJ.  Florum  Sambucl, 
Adipis  Suillaj,  singtiiorum  ibj.  The  hog's  lard  being 
nnited,  boil  the  eider  tlnwers  in  it  till  they  become 
crisp,  then  strain  the  mixture. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS.— IJ.  Adipis  Suilla; 
Ibss.  Florum  Sulphuris  5  >v.  Misce. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI/E.— R.  Tutia;  prajparata;, 
Unguenti  Cetacfil  q.  s.  Misce. — Used  for  smearing  the 
borders  and  inside  of  the  eyelids  in  cases  of  chronic 
ophthalmy,  &c. 

UNGUENTUM   TUTI7E   COMPOSITUM. IJ. 

Tutia'  prsparatee,  Lapidis  Calaminaris  prffiparati, 
sing.  3  vj.  Camphors  3  ij.  Unguenti  Sambuci  Ibj. 
Misce. 

This  formula  is  contained  in  (he  Pharmacopoeia  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  It  is  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  the  inside  of.  the  eyelids,  piles,  ulcerations,  ex- 
coriations, &c. 

UNGUENTUM  ZINCI  — R.  Zinci  oxydi  ?j.  Adi- 
pis prapar.  3  vj.  Misce. — An  astringent  application  in 
very  common  use. 

UNGUIS.  (A  nail.)  Some  surgical  authors  apply 
this  term  to  a  collection  of  pus,  or  matter  in  the  eye, 
when  the  abscess  appears,  through  the  cornea,  to  be 
shaped  like  a  finger  nail. 

UNION  BY  THE  FIRST  INTENTION.— When 
the  opposite  surfaces  of  a  wound  are  brought  into  con- 
tact and  grow  together  at  once  without  suppurating, 
union  by  the  tirsi  Intention  is  said  to  take  place.  When 
wounds  heal  by  suppurating,  granulating,  &x.  they  are 
sometimes  Burgically  described  as  getting  well  by  the 
second  intention.     See  Wounds. 

URETHRA,  DESTRUCTION  OF  PART  OF  THE. 
— The  attempts  to  complete  the  canal  by  operations 
performed  on  the  Taliacotian  principles,  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Urinary  Fistula. 

URETHRA,  STRICTURES  OF.— A  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  as  a  modern  writer  observes,  "consisis  of 
some  morbid  alteration  of  action  or  of  structure,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  canal  is  rendered  narrower  than 
the  rest." — 1  Wilson  on  the  Male  Urinary  nod  Qenital 
Org  an?,  p.  3610  According  to  Mr.  John  Hunter,  most 
Obstructions  to  the  passage  of  the  urine,  if  not  all,  are 
attended  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms.  Few  per 
sons  take  notice  of  the  first  symptoms  of  a  stricture, 
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till  they  have  either  become  violent,  or  other  inconve- 
niences have  been  the  consequence.  A  patient  may 
have  a  considerable  stricture,  yet  be  unconscious  that 
his  urine  does  not  come  away  freely  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  stricture,  there  may  even  be  a  tendency  to 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  perinseum,  while 
he  feels  no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  his  urine,  and 
does  not  suspect  that  he  has  any  other  complaint. 

Three  kinds  of  strictures  are  described;  viz.  the  per- 
manent stricture,  which  arises  from  an  alteration  in  the 
structure  0*  the  part  of  the  urethra;  the  mixed,  con- 
sisting of  a  permanent  stricture  and  a  spasm ;  and  the 
spasmodic. 

It  is  observed  by  a  modern  writer,  that  the  spasmodic 
stricture  arises  from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  canal  of 
the  urethra  being  so  highly  irritable,  that  the  slightest  sti- 
mulus will  cause  it  to  contract  and  occasion  the  stream 
of  urine  lo  be  suddenly  obstructed.  Spasmodic  stric- 
tures he  considers  as  being  often  the  result  of  faulty  di- 
gestion. He  has  known  a  spasmodic  stricture  follow 
the  eating  of  high-seasoned  and  indigestible  food,  or  the 
drinking  of  acidulous  liquors ;  and  he  asserts,  that  the 
spasmodic  state  of  the  urethra  will  cease  if  the  irrita- 
ting substance  in  the  alimentary  canal  be  carried  off,  or 
the  acid  neutralized.  When  general  irritability  exists, 
he  believes  that  spasmodic  affection  of  the  urethra  may 
be  brought  on  by  urine  of  an  irritating  quality,  or  any 
other  local  stimulation  of  the  urethra,  as  by  a  bougie, 
&c. — (See  Stafford  on  Strictures  in  the  Urethra,  &c. 
p.  30 

Whether  the  urethra  be  a  truly  muscular  canal,  and 
whether  a  variety  of  circumstances,  remarkable  in  its 
healthy  and  diseased  state,  can  be  accounted  for  by  its 
elasticity,  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  perinaum, 
and  other  principles,  without  supposing  the  canal  to  be 
itself  muscular,  are  questions  on  which  different  opi- 
nions are  entertained.  However,  the  generality  of  mo- 
dem practitioners  in  this  country  incline  to  that  view 
of  the  subject  which  refers- the  property  of  muscular- 
ity either  to  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  itself,  or  to 
the  substanee  immediately  surrounding  it.  The  latter 
has  been  alleged  to  be  the  real  case.  "From  Mr. 
Kaucr's  examination  (says  Sir  Everard  Home)  we  find 
that  the  human  urethra  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  an  in- 
temal  membrane,  and  an  external  muscular  covering. 
The  internal  membrane  is  exceedingly  thin,  and  no 
fibres  are  met  with  that  can  give  it  the  power  of  con- 
traction. When  it  is  put  on  the  stietch  in  a  transverse 
direction,  the  circumference  of  the  canal  is  no  ways  in- 
creased ;  but  when  stretched  longitudinally,  a  small  de- 
gree of  elongation  is  produced.  When  a  transverse 
section  of  the  urethra  is  made,  while  in  a  collapsed 
state,  the  internal  membrane  is  found  thrown  into  folds, 
pressed  together  by  the  surrounding  parts."  It  is  af- 
terward  explained,  that  "  the  muscular  covering  by 
which  the  membrane  is  surrounded,  or  enclosed,  is 
made  up  of  fasciculi  of  very  short  fibres,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  interwoven  together  and  to  be  connected 
by  their  origins  and  insertions  with  one  another. 
They  all  have  a  longitudinal  direction.  There  is  a 
greater  thickness  of  this  muscular  structure  upon  the 
upper  than  the  under  surface  of  the  urethra,  which 
is  still  more  evident  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
external  orifice.  The  fasciculi  are  united  together 
by  an  elastic  substance  of  the  consistence  of  mucus. 
Immediately  beyond  the  muscular  portion  of  the 
urethra,  is  the  cellular  structure  of  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum." 

Formerly,  "  it  was  believed,  that  either  the  lining  of 
the  urethra  was  composed  of  circular  fibres,  possessed 
of  a  power  of  contraction,  or  that  it  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  such  fibres  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
ease commonly  known  by  the  name  of  a  stricture  in 
the  urethra  was  produced  by  a  contraction  of  some  of 
these  circular  fibres;  and  that  permanent  stricture  was 
a  term  applied  to  these  parts,  when,  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  they  became  confined  to  that  particular 
slate.  We  now  find  that  the  lining  of  the  urethra  is 
never  met  witk  in  a  contracted  state,  but  is  thrown  into 
folds  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  ligamentous  covering 
of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  and  the  swell  of  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibres  within  it;  and  when  these  fibres 
have,  by  acting  through  their  whole  length,  reduced  the 
urethra  to  iis  shortest  state,  the  pressure  upon  the  in- 
ternal membrane  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  room  for 
the  urine  to  pass,  till  these  fibres  are  relaxed  by  elon- 
gating the  whole  canal. 
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A  spasmodic  stricture  is  in  reality  a  contraction  of 
a  small  portion  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
while  the  rest  are  relaxed  ;  and  as  this  may  lake  place 
either  all  around,  or  upon  anyone  side,  it  explains  what 
js  met  with  in  practice,  and  could  not  before  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for;  the  mark,  or  impression  of  a 
stricture  sometimes  forming  a  circular  depression  upon 
the  bougie  ;  at  other  times,  only  on  one  side. 

A  permanent  stricture  is  that  contraction  of  the  ca- 
nal which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  coagulable 
lymph  being  exuded  between  the  fasciculi,  of  7tiuscular 
fibres,  and  upon  the  internal  membrane,  in  different 
.quantities,  according  to  circumstances ;  and,  in  the 
same  proportion,  diminishing  the  passage  for  the  urine 
at  that  part,  or  completely  closing  it  up." — (Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  in  Phil.  Trans.  1820,  and  Pract.  Obs.  on 
Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  26,  S,c.  8vo.  Lond.1'821.) 

For  a  particular  detail  of  the  arguments  and  remarks 
urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the  urethra  being  a  tube, 
capable  of  having  its  diameter  suddenly  lessened  at 
every  point  by  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  I 
must  refer  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Bell  and  Mr.  Shaw, 
whose  statements,  indeed,  have  been  noticed  in  my  in- 
troductory work.— (See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  p.  595,  ed.  5.) 

In  all  obstructions  of  the  urethra,  the  stream  of  water 
becomes  small  in  proportion  to  the  stoppage  ;  but  though 
this  symptom  is  probably  the  first,  it  is  not  always  ob- 
served by  the  patient. 

According  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  the  earliest  symptom  of 
a  stricture  is  the  retention  of  a  few  drops  of  urine  in 
the  urethra,  after  the  patient  has  made  water,  which 
drops  soon  escape,  and  slightly  wet  the  linen,  while 
another  small  quantity  of  urine  collected  between  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  stricture,  may  be  expelled 
by  pressure  on  the  lower  side  of  the  urethra.  This  in- 
ability of  completely  emptying  the  urethra,  however,  is 
observed  in  the  generality  of  persons  after  a  certain 
age,  and  even  in  youngish  individuals  who  have  led  ir- 
regular lives :  much  stress,  therefore,  cannot  be  laid 
upon  this  circumstance  alone.  The  next  thing  noticed, 
he  says,  is  an  irritable  stale  of  the  bladder,  evinced  by 
the  patient  not  being  able  to  sleep  so  long  as  usual,  with- 
out discharging  his  urine.  As  the  disease  increases, 
the  stream  of  urine  is  forked,  spiral,  or  scattered ;  and, 
in  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  water  is  often  voided 
only  by  drops,  especially  when  the  urethra  is  under  the 
influence  of  cold,  irritation,  or  the  effects  of  intempe- 
rance. When  the  stream  of  urine  is  thus  altered,  or 
broken,  Mr.  Hunter  recommends  the  passage  to  be  ex- 
amined with  a  bougie ;  and,  and  if  one  of  a  common 
size  can  be  readily  introduced,  the  difficulty  of  voiding 
the  urine  is  likely  to  depend  on  a  diseased  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland,  which  should  be  examined. — 
(See  Prostate  Gland.) 

The  spasmodic  stricture  may  be  known  by  its  being 
only  of  temporary  duration.  This  kind  of  case,  and 
more  particularly  the  permanent  stricture,  are  gene- 
rally attended  with  a  gleet.  The  latter  complaint  is  of- 
ten suspected  to  be  the  only  one,  until  all  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  cure  are  found  to  be  fruitless. 

In  diseases  of  the  urethra,  and  also  of  the  prostate 
gland  and  bladder,  there  is  commonly  an  uneasiness 
about  the  perinceum,  anus,  and  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.— (Hunter.) 

The  first  progress  of  the  contraction  is  generally  very 
slow  ;  but  when  once  it  has  so  far  increased,  that  the 
longitudinal  fibres  are  not  wholly  relaxed  by  the  force 
of  the  urine,  its  subsequent  advances  are  more  rapid, 
and  new  symptoms  are  perceived.  The  urine  is  voided 
more  frequently,  does  not  pass  without  a  considerable 
effort,  attended  with  pain  ;  and  a  straining  sensation 
continues  after  the  bladder  is  emptied.  If  the  patient 
accidentally  catch  cold,  drink  a  glass  of  spirituous 
liquor,  acid  beverage,  or  punch,  commit  an  excess  in 
drinking  wine,  or  remove  quickly  from  a  warm  to  a 
cold  temperature,  the  urine  will,  perhaps,  pass  only  in 
drops,  or  be  entirely  obstructed.  These  causes  induce, 
in  the  longitudinal  fibres  at  the  contracted  part,  a  spas- 
modic action  by  which  it  is  closed.  Cold,  externally 
applied  to  the  body,  has  so  great  an  effect  upon  a  spas- 
modic stricture,  that  a  patient,  who  can  make  water 
without  the  smallest  difficulty  in  a  warm  room,  is  often 
quite  unable  to  void  a  drop,  on  making  the  attempt  in 
the  open  air.  However,  on  returning  10  a  warm  room, 
and  sitting  down  a  little  while,  he  becomes  able  again 
to  .expel  bis  urine.    The  symptoms  of  a  stricture  are 


more  rrequent  in  persons  who  lead  a  sedentary  life 
than  in  others  whose  pursuits  are  active. 

Strictures  in  the  urethra  being  attended  with  a  dis- 
charge and  pain  in  making  water,  especially  after  any 
excess,  are  frequently  legarded  and  treated  as  a  gonor- 
rhoea. These  two  symptoms  often  come  on  a  few 
hours  after  connexion  with  women  ;  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation is  very  slight;  the  discharge  is  the  first  synip 
toin,  and  is  more  violent  at  the  commencement  than  at 
any  other  period.  Tlie  inflammation  subsides  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  only  the  discharge,  which  also  frequently 
disappears  in  five  or  six  days,  whether  any  means  be 
employed  or  not  for  its  removal. — (Home.) 

What  renders  a  stricture  particularly  apt  to  be  mis 
taken  for  a  gonorrhoea  is,  that  in  both  diseases,  the  pain 
in  making  water  is  experienced  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  the  orifice  of  the  glans  penis. 

In  consequence  of  the  natural  sympathy  between  the 
urethra  and  testicles,  the  latter  organs  are  apt  to  swell 
in  cases  of  stricture ;  and  as  there  is  also  a  discharge, 
the  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  a  common  hernia  hu- 
moralis  from  gonorrhoea,  and  a  treatment  on  very 
wrong  principles  is  instituted. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  part  of  the  urethra, 
which  is  the  seat  of  stricture,  is  always  much  narrower 
than  the  rest  of  the  canal.  The  stricture  is  permanent, 
being  combined  with  a  thickening  of  structure,  where- 
by the  diameter  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  passage  is 
lessened.  However,  the  diameter  of  the  affected  por- 
tion of  the  canal  even  now  varies,  according  as  the 
spasm  and  projection  of  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  about  the  perina:um, 
and  the  effects  of  inflammation,  contribute  more  or  less 
to  a  temporary  increase  of  the  obstruction.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  case  is  now  both  a 
permanent  stricture  and  a  spasmodic  one  ;  permanent, 
because  the  diseased  part  of  the  urethra  is  always  nar- 
rower than  the  rest  of  this  passage;  and  spasmodic,  in- 
asmuch as  the  stricture  may  be  rendered  still  more  con- 
tracted by  spasm  affecting  the  muscular  structure, 
adjoining  the  disease.  In  the  contracted  state,  the 
passage  is  closed  up  ;  in  the  relaxed,  the  urine  can  pass 
through  it  in  a  small  stream. 

In  old  cases  of  stricture,  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder  becomes  thickened  and  stronger  than  natural, 
in  consequence  of  more  force  being  necessary  to  pro- 
pel the  urine  through  the  obstructed  part.  The  blad- 
der, in  this  thickened  state,  does  not  admit  of  the  usual 
dilatation,  so  that  the  patient  is  obliged  to  make  water 
very  frequently,  and  he  is  unable  to  pass  the  whole 
night  without  making  this  evacuation  once  or  twice. — 
(Home.) 

A  nocturnal  emission  of  the  semen  is  another  very 
common  symptom  of  a  stricture ;  and  some  patients 
seem  to  have  no  other  complaint  attendant  on  the  dis- 
ease of  the  urethra. 

A  periodical  discharge  is  sometimes  brought  on  by 
cold,  or  other  occasional  causes.  When  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  bladder,  the  frequency  of  making 
water  is  considerably  increased,  and  the  urine  very 
turbid.  It  is  voided  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
once  or  even  twice  every  hour;  and,  when  allowed  to 
stand,  it  deposites  a  substance  in  lhe  form  of  powder, 
consisting  of  coagulable  lymph.  This  is  the  slighUst 
kind  of  attack. 

Sometimes  the  bladder  is  inflamed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, and  secretes  pus,  which  is  discharged  with  the 
urine.  In  a  still  more  violent  attack,  the  discharge  is 
similar  to  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  particularly  adhe- 
sive, being,  according  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  vitiated 
secretion  of  the  prostate  gland.  When  the  infiamma. 
tion  of  the  bladder  becomes  still  worse,  the  affection 
sometimes  extends  to  the  peritoneum,  and  the  patient 
dies. 

As  strictures  of  long  standing  always  impede  the  pas- 
sage of  the  urine,  the  bladder  acts  with  augmented 
force  to  overcome  the  resistance.  In  this  manner,  the 
stricture  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  irritation, 
and  the  obstruction  becomes  more  and  more  consi- 
derable. 

In  a  few  eases,  indeed,  the  diseased  part  of  the  ureth- 
ra is  rendered  quite  impervious;  and  the  patient's  life 
is  preserved  by  the  urethra  ulcerating  at  some  point 
within  the  obstruction,  and  fistulous  openings  taking 
place  in  the  perina'um.— (See  Fistula  in  Pcrintrn.) 

As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  correctly  observed,  piles  are 
sometimes  a  consequence  of  strictures;  and  the  efforts 
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made  w  expel  the  urine,  are  occasionally  a  cause  of 
the  direct  or  Internal  Inguinal  hernia. 

Strictures  are  frequently  attended  with  constitutional 
symptoms,  one  Ol  which  la  ■  complete  paroxysm  of 
fever.     The  cold  (it  is  very  severe;  this  is  followed  by 

a  hot  fit,  and  then  a  profuse  perspiration.  During  the 
rigor  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  occur,  and  at  this 
period  the  patient  bai  oecaeiofl  to  make  water  fre- 
quently, seldom  experiencing  at  the  same  time  any 
strangury.  When  the  tit  is  tolerably  complete,  the  pa- 
ttern sullcis  in  general  only  one ;  in  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstance two  ;  hut  a  greater  number  rarely  happens. 
Such  febrile  paroxysms  are  most  frequent  in  warm 
countries;  but  do  every  now  and  then  take  place  in 
this  climate,  particularly  in  consequence  of  exposure 
to  cold,  excesses,  and  tin:  introduction  both  of  common 
and  armed  bougies.  They  are  also  said,  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  to  hi-  common  in  that  stage  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  urine  is  blended  with  pus. 

According  to  the  principles  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  the 
longitudinal  muscular  fibres  on  the  outside  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  are  liable  to  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion, in  which  state  their  swell  lessens  the  diameter  of 
tin.'  postage,  and  they  are  incapable  of  becoming  re- 
laxed attain  until  the  spasm  i.->  removed.  This  spas- 
modic stricture  is  only  a  wrong  action  of  these  longi- 
tudinal fibres;  and,  if  the  parts  could  be  examined  in 
their  relaxed  slate,  there  would  be  no  appearance  of 
disease. 

When  the  contraction  is  not  considerable,  it  appears, 
on  examination  alter  death,  to  be  merely  a  narrowing 
of  the  urethra;  but  a  permanent  stricture,  in  a  more 
advanced  state,  usually  consists  of  a  ridge,  which 
forms  a  projection  in  the  passage. — (Home.)  The  lat- 
ter form  of  the  disease  is  now  described  by  the  gene- 
rality of  modern  writers  as  the  effect  of  chronic  in- 
flammation.— (C.  Hell,  Boyer,  Sir  Ji.  Cooper,  <$-c.) 

Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  the  disease  generally 
occupies  no  great  length  of  the  passage  ;  at  least,  that 
this  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  instances  which  he 
examined.  In  these  cases,  the  contraction  was  not 
broader  than  if  it  had  been  produced  by  surrounding 
the  urethra  with  a  piece  of  packthread  ;  and  in  many 
it  had  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance  which  one  may 
fancy  such  a  cause  would  produce.  He  had  seen, 
however,  the  urethra  contracted  for  more  than  an  inch 
in  length,  owing  to  its  coats  or  internal  membrane  be- 
ing irregularly  thickened,  and  forming  a  winding  ca- 
nal. I  lately  saw  a  man  in  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
whose  urethra  was  completely  obliterated  from  the 
plans  10  the  perinamm,  where  a  fistula  was  situated, 
out  of  which  he  voided  his  urine.  Besides  these  forms 
of  stricture,  Sir  A.  Cooper  used  to  show  in  his  lectures 
a  kind  of  stricture  produced  by  the  extension  of  a 
membranous  band  across  the  passage. 

According  to  Mr.  Stafford,  the  contractions  which 
occupy  a  considerable  extent  of  the  passage  are  gene- 
rally extremely  irregular ;  and  their  structure  resembles 
that  of  cartilage,  being  indurated  and  tough.  In  these 
cases,  which  are  usually  of  long  standing,  the  mem- 
brane likewise  partakes  of  the  change,  being  firmer 
and  thicker  than  natural. — (On  Strictures,  &c.p.  11.) 

A  stricture  does  not  always  arise  from  an  equal 
contraction  of  the  urethra  all  round;  lor  in  some  in- 
stances, the  contraction  is  only  on  one  side ;  a  fact 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  better  accounted  for  by  the 
consideration  of  the  longitudinal  arrangement  of  the 
muscular  fibres  in  packets  on  the  outside  of  the  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra,  than  the  circular  kind  of  stricture 
only  occupying  as  small  an  extent  of  the  passage  as 
the  constriction  which  would  arise  from  the  application 
of  a  piece  of  packthread  round  it.  The  contraction  of 
one  side  of  the  ranal  only  throws  the  passage  to  the 
Opposite  side,  which  often  renders  the  introduction  of  a 
bousie  difficult.  The  contracted  part  is  whiter  than 
the  rest  of  the  urethra,  and  is  harder  in  its  consistence. 
In  some  cases  there  are  several  strictures.  Mr.  Hunter 
saw  half  a  dozen  in  one  urethra,  and  he  observes,  that 
a  stricture  is  frequently  attended  with  small  tightnesses 
in  other  parts  of  the  passage.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  every  part  of  the  urethra  is  not  equally 
subject  to  strictures,  the  bulbous  portion  being  much 
the  most  subject  to  them.  A  stricture  is  sometimes 
situated  on  tins  side  of  the  bulb,  but  vert/  seldom  be- 
yond it,  that  i<.  nearer  the  bladder.  Mr.  Hunter  never 
,  strictnie  in  that  part  of  the  uiethra  which 
passes  through  the  prostate  gland ,  and  the  bulb,  be- 


sides being  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  disease,  is 
also  subjtct  to  it  in  its  worst  forms. 

Sir  Everard  Home  measured  the  length  of  the  ure- 
thra in  different  subjects,  and  examined  the  diauieters 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  passage.  Strictures,  ac- 
cording to  this  gentleman,  occur  most  commonly  just 
behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  distance  from  the 
external  orifice  being  G£  or  7  inches.  The  situation 
next  in  the  older  of  frequency  is  about  4£  inches  from 
the  orifice  of  the  elans.  The  disease  does  also  occui 
at  3A  inches,  and  sometimes  almost  close  to  the  exter 
nal  otifice.  The  two  parts  of  the  urethra  most  fre 
quenlly  affected  with  strictures  are  naturally  the  nar- 
rowest. Sometimes  the  very  orifice  of  the  urethra  is 
contracted,  and  the  circumstance  often  leads  to  an  er- 
roneous supposition,  that  the  whole  canal  is  naturally 
formed  of  the  same  size.  In  cases  of  strictures  the 
prepuce  also  is  observed  to  be  particularly  often  affected 
with  a  natural  phymosis. 

In  almost  all  the  cases  which  Sir  E.  Home  met  with 
there  was  one  stricture  about  seven  inches  from  the 
external  orifice,  whether  there  were  any  others  or  not. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Hunter  and  Sir  E.  Home  do 
not  agree  respecting  the  most  frequent  place  of  stric- 
tures. Sir  A.  Cooper  also  partly  differs  from  both 
these  authorities ;  for,  though  he  coincides  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  in  setting  down  the  most  common  situation  to 
be  in  front  of  the  bulb,  just  where  this  part  joins  the 
corpus  spongiosum,  yet  he  varies  from  both  in  repre- 
senting strictures  in  the  membranous  and  prostatic 
portions  of  the  urethra  as  next  in  order  of  frequency. 
Here,  however,  he  may  comprehend  the  variations  in 
the  course  of  the  urethra,  and  the  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  the  urine  attending  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland,  cases  generally  considered  as  a  separate  subject. 

Among  the  consequences  of  the  disease  which  are 
found  on  dissection  are,  first,  in  very  bad  cases,  a  great 
dilatation  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture;  secondly, 
a  considerable  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
as  already  mentioned;  thirdly,  enlargement  of  the 
ureters,  an  effect  of  their  being  distended  with  urine 
during  the  retentions  common  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease ;  fourthly,  the  kidneys  are  often  dis- 
eased, their  glandular  structure  being  sometimes  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  the  rest  of  them  enormously  di- 
lated ;  a  mode  in  which  the  case  may  prove  fatal. 
The  prostate  gland  is  frequently  enlarged;  abscesses 
arc  occasionally  found  in  it,  with  fistula?  leading  from 
them  to  the  perinrxum  or  parts  around,  and  its  natural 
ducts  are  often  considerably  dilated. — (See  Stafford  on 
Strictures,  <$-c.  p.  41,  ed.  2.) 

The  portion  of  the  urethra  between  the  stricture  and 
the  bladder  is  generally  more  or  less  inflamed;  and 
ulceration  of  it  much  disposed  to  lake  place,  and  to 
lend  to  abscesses  and  fistula?  in  the  perinaeum. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  strictures,  some  writers 
have  imputed  the  disorder  to  the  effects  of  gonorrhoea, 
and  often  to  the  method  of  cure.  Mr.  Hunter  enter 
tamed  strong  doubts,  however,  whether  strictures 
commonly  or  ever  proceeded  from  those  causes; 
though  he  acknowledges,  that  since  most  men  have 
hail  gonorrhoea,  a  refutation  of  the  opinion  is  very 
difficult.  He  was  led  to  think,  that  strictures  did  not 
commonly  arise  from  such  causes,  by  reflecting  that 
they  are  common  to  most  passages  in  the  human  body. 
They  often  take  place  in  the  oesophagus  ;  the  intes- 
tines, particularly  the  rectum  ;  the  anus;  the  prepuce, 
so  as  to  produce  phymosis  ;  and  in  the  lachrymal  duct, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  fistula  lachrymalis.  Strictures 
sometimes  take  place  when  there  have  been  no  pre- 
vious venereal  complaints.  Mr.  Hunter  saw  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  a  young  man,  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  had  had  the  complaint  for  eight  years,  and 
which  therefore  began  when  he  was  only  eleven  years 
old.  He  was  of  a  weak  scrofulous  habit.  Mr.  Hunter 
had  also  seen  a  stricture  in  a  boy  only  four  years  old, 
and  a  fistula  in  perirweo  in  consequence  of  if.  Stric- 
tures, he  says,  happen  as  frequently  in  persons  who 
have  had  gonorrhoea  in  a  slight  degree  as  in  others 
who  have  had  it  in  a  severe  form. 

However,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  many  very 
judicious  and  experienced  men  still  regard  Mr.  Hunter's 
conclusions  on  this  question  as  erroneous,  and  Sir  A. 
Cooper  in  particular  differs  from  him  so  much  as  to 
say,  that  he  considers  gonorrhoea  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  to  be  the  cause  of  strictures.  At  the 
same  time,  he  admits  the  possibility  of  their  origin 
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from  other  causes,  and  mentions  a  case  which  he  saw 
himself,  and  which  arose  from  an  injury  received  by  a 
child  as  it  was  riding  on  horseback.  Delpecn  also  de- 
scribes strictures  as  a  very  frequent  consequence  of 
gonorrhoea;  and  he  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  cubebs 
and  copaiba  in  this  last  disorder,  because  his  observa- 
tions lead  him  to  believe,  that,  by  shortening  its  dura- 
tion, they  materially  lessen  the  chance  of  strictures. — 
(Climque  de  Chir.  p.  271.) 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  belief,  that  strictures  arise 
from  the  use  of  astringent  injections  in  the  treatment 
of  the  gonorrhoea.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  of  this  senti- 
ment, and  so  was  the  late  Mr.  Wilson. — (Ore  the  Male 
Genital  and  Urinary  Organs,  p.  370.)  The  latter 
gentleman,  however,  mentions  some  circumstances 
calculated  to  raise  doubts  on  this  point,  especially  the 
fact,  that  while  injections  rarely  enter  far  into  the 
urethra,  the  most  common  seat  of  a  stricture  is  where 
the  membranous  part  of  the  canal  joins  the  bulb.  Mr. 
Hunter  himself  deemed  the  opinion  founded  on  preju- 
dice, and  states  that  he  had  seen  as  many  strictures 
after  gonorrhoea,  which  had  been  cured  without  injec- 
tions, as  after  cases  which  had  been  treated  with  these 
latter  applications. 

He  rejected  also  the  old  doctrine,  that  strictures  are 
a  consequence  of  ulcers  in  the  urethra;  for,  ulcers 
hardly  ever  occur  in  this  passage,  except  when  there 
are  strictures;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
in  gonorrhoea  there  are  no  sores  in  the  urethra.  Stric- 
tures are  sometimes  produced  by  external  violence, 
though  the  passage  would  appear  to  be  capable  of 
frequently  hearing  considerable  wounds  and  other  in- 
juries without  this  consequence.  Thus,  strictures  are 
not  common  from  lithotomy,  and  in  a  modern  work 
we  read  the  case  of  a  serious  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
urethra,  where  no  stricture  ensued. — (See  Jlnnuaire 
Med.  Chir.  des  Hdpilaux  de  Paris,  Mo.  1819.) 

According  to  a  well-informed  modern  writer,  stric- 
tures are  mostly  preceded  by  a  state  of  the  passage, 
called  an  irritable  urethra,  which  has  great  share  in 
bringing  them  on.  The  morbid  sensibility  by  which  it 
is  chiefly  characterized  may  affect  the  whole  passage, 
or  only  part  of  it,  in  which  last  case  the  prostatic  portion 
is  almost  always  that  which  is  affected.  In  cases  of  ir- 
ritable urethra,  the  size  of  the  stream  of  urine  varies 
remarkably  at  different  times,  the  variation  being,  it  is 
said,  much  greater  than  in  examples  of  stricture. — (See 
Macilwain's  Treatise,  p.  9,  4-c.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  what  this  gentleman  has  so  well  described 
as  the  irritable  urethra,  is  the  same  case  which  some 
other  writers  denominate  spasmodic  stricture. 

SPASMODIC    STRICTURES,   OR   IRRITABLE   URBTHRA. 

These  cases  should  be  treated  by  removing  the  cause, 
and,  if  they  depend  upon  disordered  digestion,  as  is 
sometimes  alleged,  whatever  gives  rise  to  this  state 
must  be  avoided  or  removed.  If,  says  Mr.  Stafford, 
the  spasmodic  stricture  depend  upon  the  extreme  irri- 
tability of  the  urethra,  occasioned  by  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  produced  by  some  irritating 
cause  in  that  organ,  we  should  remove  the  offending 
matter,  or  neutralize  its  effects;  we  may  also  exhibit 
opium,  camphor,  and  other  antispasmodics,  or  employ 
fomentations.  If  the  urine  be  of  too  stimulating  a 
quality,  mucilaginous  drinks  and  alkalies  may  be  pre- 
scribed. The  diet  should  be  plain,  and  medicines  given 
to  promote  digestion  and  the  excretions.  Whenever 
the  evacuation  of  urine  is  attended  with  much  pain, 
spasm,  and  a  diminution  of  the  stream,  leeches  should 
be  applied  to  the  perinaeum,  the  patient  put  into  the 
warm  bath,  and  aperients  given.  These  remedies  are 
to  be  repeated  at  least  twice  a  week  or  oftener,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  When  the  pain  and  irrita- 
tion in  the  urethra  have  subsided,  and  not  sooner,  a 
bougie  may  be  introduced  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
passage.  If  the  instrument  give  much  pain,  and  be 
quite  resisted  by  spasm,  it  is  to  be  concluded,  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  urethra  is  not  subdued,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  soothing  means,  leeches,  low  diet,  foment- 
ations, opium,  hyosciamus,  conjum,  subcarbonate  of 
potash,  opiate  clysters,  and  purgative  medicines,  must 
be  continued.  Afterward,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
inflammation  has  been  quite  subdued,  the  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  urethra  may  be  removed  by  the  gentle 
and  occasional  employment  of  bougies  or  catheters.— 
(See  Stafford  on  Strictures,  p.  42,  ire.) 


TREATMENT   OP     STRICTURES   WITH   COMMON     BOU- 
GIES,   ON   THE    PRINCIPLE   OF  DILATATION. 

The  cure  of  strictures  may  be  accomplished  either 
by  a  dilatation  of  the  contracted  part,  or  a  destruction 
of  it  by  ulceration  or  escharotics.  To  these  methods 
are  to  be  added,  first,  the  plan  of  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  stricture  with  a  conical  sound,  as  practised 
by  the  French  surgeons  when  they  cannot  otherwi.se 
get  through  the  stricture,  and  the  symptoms  are  ur- 
gent.— (See  J.  Cross, Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Paris,  8vo.  Land.  1815,  p.  Ill ;  and  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  ed.  5.)  Secondly,  the  method  of 
cutting  down  to  obliterated  portions  of  the  urethra, 
and  attempting  to  cure  the  obstruction  by  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  parts,  tracing  the  continuation  of  the 
passage,  and  trying  to  heal  the  wound  over  a  catheter. 
Both  these  practices  are  attended  with  such  difficulties 
and  dangers,  as  should  make  a  prudent  surgeon  reluc- 
tant to  adopt  them,  except  under  the  most  urgent  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  every  milder  method  fails.  Third- 
ly, the  practice  of  perforating  strictures  with  a  sharp 
instrument  introduced  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra 
The  dilatation  is  accomplished  by  means  of  bougies, 
catheters,  and  dilators;  but  Mr.  Hunter  considered 
that  a  cure  effected  on  this  principle  was  seldom  or 
never  more  than  temporary.  The  removal  of  stric- 
tures by  ulceration  may  also  be  effected  with  bougies ; 
their  destruction  is  accomplished  with  caustic  or 
armed  bougies. 

The  cure  by  dilatation  is  principally  mechanical 
when  effected  by  bougies,  the  powers  of  which  are 
generally  those  of  a  wedge.  However,  Mr.  Hunter 
conceived  that  their  ultimate  effect  was  not  always  so 
simple  as  that  of  a  wedge  upon  inanimate  matter ;  for 
pressure  makes  living  parts  either  adapt  themseivesto 
their  new  position,  or  else  recede  by  ulceration.  Bou- 
gies, of  course,  either  dilate  strictures,  or  make  them 
ulcerate. 

The  disease  has  generally  made  considerable  pro- 
gress before  surgical  assistance  is  required  ;  and  the 
stricture  may  be  so  advanced,  that  a  small  bougie 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  without  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. If  the  end  of  a  small  bougie,  let  it  be  ever  so 
small,  can  be  introduced  through  the  stricture,  the 
cure  is  then  in  our  power.  However,  a  small  bougie 
frequently  cannot  pass  in  the  first  instance,  and  even 
not  after  repeated  trials. 

Often  when  the  stricture  is  very  considerable,  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  given  by  occasional  spasms, 
which  either  resist  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  altoge- 
ther, or  only  allow  a  very  small  one  to  pass.  At  other 
periods,  however,  a  larger  one  may  be  introduced.  In 
these  circumstances,  Mr.  Hunter  sometimes  made  the 
point  of  the  bougie  enter,  by  rubbing  the  outside  of  the 
perineum  with  the  finger  of  one  hand,  while  he  pushed 
the  bougie  on  with  the  other.  He  also  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  letting  the  bougie  remain  a  little  while  close 
to  the  stricture,  and  then  pushing  it  on.  Sometimes 
the  spasm  may  be  taken  off  by  dipping  the  glans  penis 
in  cold  water. 

Although,  in  cases  of  permanent  strictures,  the  bou- 
gie may  not  pass  at  first,  yet,  after  repeated  trials,  it 
will  every  now  and  then  find  its  way.  In  this  man- 
ner, future  attempts  become  more  certain  and  easy. 

However,  the  success  of  the  subsequent  trials  to 
introduce  a  bougie,  does  not  always  depend  on  the  in- 
strument having  been  once  or  twice  passed.  Some- 
times it  can  be  introduced  to-day,  but  not  to  morrow  ; 
and  in  this  state  the  case  may  continue  for  weeks, 
notwithstanding  every  trial  which  can  be  made.  But, 
according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  introduction  ofthe  bougie 
generally  becomes  gradually  less  difficult. 

According  to  Delpech,  when  the  stricture  is  not  very 
close,  and  permits  the  urine  to  flow  out  in  a  moderate 
jet,  a  fine  gum  elastic  bougie  steadily  pushed  on,  while 
the  urethra  is  rendered  tense  by  the  penis  being  drawn 
forwards,  will  pass  as  far  as  the  bladder  after  some 
little  difficulty,  at  the  contracted  point  of  the  canal.  If 
there  exist  at  the  same  time  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
sides  of  the  passage,  the  instrument  may  not  have  con- 
sistence enough  to  overcome  the  obstacle,  which  may 
be  in  other  respects  only  moderate.  In  this  circum- 
stance, Delpech  recommends  the  use  of  a  hollow  but 
fine  bougie,  containing  a  whalebone  stilet,  whereby 
the  necessary  suppleness  and  consistence  ofthe  instru- 
ment will  be  united.  But,  he  observes,  the  swelling  of 
the    parietes  of  the  canal   is  not  always  uniform; 
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hence,  deviations  in  the  course  ol  the  passage.  Also, 
he  says,  though  ulcerations  in  it  are  very  uncommon, 
yet  they  do  occur  ;  and  their  cicatrices  are  sonic-limes 
accompanied  with  deformity  •  hence,  unusual  peculiari- 
ties in  the  shape  of  tbe  canal  in  the  situation  of  the 

stricture.  Possibly,  by  various  examinations  made 
with  a  bougie,  tbe  principal  difficulty  to  its  introduc- 
tion may  he  found  to  lie  especially  on  one  particular 
side  of  the  passage,  so  that  a  determinate  inclination 
uf  the  end  of  the  bougie  would  elude  the  impediment. 
In  iuch  a  case  Delpecb  baa  found  great  advantage  in 
the  use  of  fine  flexible  catheters,  or  hollow  bougies, 
containing  a  small  leaden  Billet;  the  end  of  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind  being  capable  of  receiving  and  retain- 
ing a  slight  bend  purposely  given  to  it,  and  by  means 
Of  which  the  obstacle  at  the  contracted  point  of  the 
canal  is  avoided,  and  the  catheter  or  bougie  passes 
into  the  bladder.  Delpecb  then  adverts  to  other  exam- 
ples, in  which  the  stricture  is  such  that  no  bougie  can 
penetrate  it.  if  the  stricture  and  attendant  swelling 
be  (ben  ol  small  extent,  he  first  employs  catgut  bougies 
of  greater  or  less  fineness,  softening  their  ends  by 
biting  them,  and  Idling  the  saliva  penetrate  them,  so 
as  to  give  them  the  foi  m  of  a  Bmall,  very  supple  pencil. 
When  the  catgut  (as  often  happens  in  such  a  case) 
beyond  the  obstruction,  Delpech  fastens  il  to 
the  penis,  keeps  the  patient  perfectly  quiet,  and 
changes  the  dilating  substance  every  two  hours,  in- 
creasing its  diameter  every  time.  Immediately  there 
is  room  enough  lor  the  admission  of  a  small  bougie 
(which  should  be  before  the  end  of  the  day),  he  em- 
ploys the  latter,  and  relinquishes  the  catgut.  A  catgut 
bougie,  he  says,  ought  to  be  changed  thus  frequently, 
because  the  moisture  of  the  passage  makes  it,  swell, 
and  untwists  it  in  an  irregular  manner,  so  that  knots 
are  liable  to  he  formed  and  render  ils  extraction  very 
ill  and  painful,  attended  sometimes  with  an 
actual  laceration.  The  catgut  may  even  break,  when 
it  has  been  left  in  the  passage  too  long  and  the  surgeon 
attempts  to  withdraw  it.  What  remains  behind  may 
then  glide  into  the  bladder,  and  become  the  nucleus  of 
;i  calculus, — [Delpech,  Clinique  it  <  lw.  p.  273.) 

When  the  passage  is  very  small,  it  is  not  easy  to 
know  whether  the  bougie  has  entered  the  stricture  or 
not;  for  bougies  as  slender  as  those  which  must  he  at 
first  employed,  bend  so  readily,  that  the  surgeon  is  apt 
to  fancy  that  they  are  passing  along  the  urethra,  while 
they  are  only  bending.  Mr.  Hunter  advises  the  surgeon 
first  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  stricture,  by  means  of  a  common-sized  bougie;  and 
then  to  take  a  smaller  one,  and  when  its  point  arrives 
at  the  stricture,  the  instrument  is  to  he  gently  pushed 
forwards,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  If  the  bougie  has 
passed  farther  into  the  penis,  tbe  surgeon  may  know 
how  tar  il  has  entered  the  stricture,  by  taking  the 
pressure  oil' the  bougie;  for  if  it  recoil,  he  may  he  sure 
that  it  kas  not  passed  ;  at  least,  has  not  passed  far,  but 
only  bent.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  remain  fized  and  do 
not  recoil,  it  has  certainly  entered  the  stricture. 

However,  the  preceding  remarks  are  said  not  to  be 
so  applicable  when  a  very  fine  bougie  is  employed, 
which  may  become  bent  without  our  being  aware  of 
the  circumstance. 

For  very  close  strictures,  catgut  bougies,  or  the 
smallest  elastic  gum  catheters,  are  sometimes  the  most 
successful  instruments  to  begin  with;  the  latter  I  can 
recommend  from  repeated  experience. 

A  bougie  may  frequently  be  introduced  a  little  way, 
for  instance,  only  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  then  it 
bends,  and  cannot  be  pushed  farther.  To  determine 
whether  this  is  the  case,  Mr.  Hunter  says  il  is  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  bougie  and  examine  its  end.  If 
tbe  end  he  blunted,  we  may  he  sure  that  the  bougie 
has  not  entered  at  all :  but  if  il  be  flattened  for  an  eighth 
or  tenth  of  an  inch,  he  grooved,  or  have  its  outer 
waxen  coat  pushed  up  to  that  extent,  or  if  there  be  a 
circular  Impression  made  upon  the  bougie,  or  only  a 
dent  on  one  Bide  made  by  the  stricture,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Instrument  has  passed  as  far  as  these 
appearances  extend,  li  then  becomes  necessary  to 
introduce  another  of  exactly  the  same  size,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  to  lei  it  remain  as  long  as  the  patient 
can  bear  it  or  convenience  will  allow.  By  repetitions 
of  this  plan  the  stricture  will  be  overcome. 

When  wax  bougies  are  employed,  Sir  A.  Cooper  in 
ttU  lectures  recommends  the  surgeon  always  to  give 


them  the  natural  curvature  of  the  passage  before  their 
introduction.  He  areo  approves  of  the  plan  of  warm- 
ing the  bougie  first  used,  so  that  it  may  be  soft  enough 
to  receive  the  impression  of  the  stricture,  and  show  its 
form  and  situation.  After  the  first  bougie  is  with- 
drawn, he  directs  one  of  rather  larger  size  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  as  soon  as  this  is  taken  out,  another  of  still 
larger  size  to  be  introduced.  On  repeating  the  opera- 
tion, two  bougies  are  again  introduced ;  the  first 
being  of  the  same  size  as  that  last  used,  and  the  second 
of  an  increased  diameter.  By  continuing  this  method, 
he  assures  us  that  strictures  may  be  more  speedily 
cured  than  in  the  ordinary  mode.  He  does  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  let  the  bougie  remain  any  length 
of  lime  in  the  urethra. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  time  which  each  bou- 
gie ought  to  remain  in  the  passage  must  be  determined 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient;  for,  if  possible,  no  pain 
should  ever  be  given.  If  the  patient  should  experience 
very  acute  pain  when  the  bougie  is  passing,  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  in  the  urethra  above  five,  or  at  most  ten 
minutes,  or  not  so  long  if  the  pain  be  exceedingly 
severe.  Each  time  of  application  should  afterward 
be  lengthened  so  gradually  as  to  be  imperceptible  to 
the  feelings  of  the  patient  and  the  irritability  of  the 
parts.  Mr.  Hunter  affirms  that  he  has  known  many 
patients  who  could  not  bear  a  bougie  to  remain  in  the 
passage  ten,  or  even  five  minutes,  till  after  several  days, 
and  even  weeks,  but  who  in  time  were  able  to  wear 
the  instrument  for  hours,  and  this  at  last  without  any 
difficulty.  The  best  time  for  keeping  a  bougie  in  the 
urethra  is  when  the  patient  has  least  to  do  ;  or  in  the 
morning  while  he  is  in  bed,  if  he  can  introduce  the  in- 
strument himself. 

The  bougie  should  be  increased  in  size  according  to 
the  facility  with  which  the  stricture  becomes  dilated, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  patient  bears  the  dilata- 
tion. If  the  parts  are  very  firm  or  irritable,  the  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  the  bougie  should  he  slow,  so  as 
to  allow  them  to  become  gradually  adapted  to  the  aug- 
mented size  of  the  instrument.  But  if  the  sensibility 
of  the  parts  will  allow,  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
bougie  may  be  somewhat  quicker,  but  never  more 
sudden  than  the  patient  can  easily  bear.  The  surgeon 
must  continue  to  increase  the  size  of  the  bougie  till  one 
of  large  size  can  freely  pass;  nor  should  the  use  of  this 
be  discontinued  till  after  three  weeks  or  a  month,  in 
order  that  the  dilated  part  may  have  lime  to  become 
habituated  to  its  new  position,  and  lose  ils  disposition 
to  contract  attain.  However,  Mr.  Hunter  believed  that 
the  permanency  of  a  cure,  effected  on  the  principle  of 
dilatation,  could  seldom  be  depended  upon.  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  with  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  no  bougiee 
should  ever  be  used  which  are  larger  than  those  now 
usually  numbered  14. 

With  respect  to  dilators,  as  they  are  called,  I  shall  here 
merely  observe  that  their  use  is  far  from  being  much 
approved  by  the  best  modern  surgeons,  and  their  em- 
ployment is  impossible,  except  when  the  stricture  will 
permit  the  entrance  of  a  bougie,  or  other  instrument 
of  small  size;  in  which  event  the  dilator  is  deemed 
unnecessary,  because  the  other  instrument  will  operate 
With  gieater  facility  and  certainty. — (See  Macilwain 
on  Strictures.) 

At  the  present  day,  many  surgeons  prefer  bougies 
composed  of  metal,  flexible  enough  to  allow  their  cur- 
vature to  be  adapted  to  the  bend  of  the  urethra,  yet 
sufficiently  firm  to  retain  the  figure  given  them  while 
they  are  employed.  These  instruments  do  not  seem  to 
me  eligible  in  the  commencement  of  the  treatment, 
unless  made  with  a  conical  point.  Others  use  iron 
Bounds,  which,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  instrument  possessing  more  firmness  than  a  wax 
bougie,  and  having  a  point  more  unchangeably  turned 
upwards  than  that  of  the  latter  instrument,  may  have 
advantages.  Sir  A.  Cooper  commonly  uses  what  he 
calls  a  silver  bougie,  shaped  like  a  catheter,  hut  conical 
towards  the  point,  and  gradually  increasing  in  breadth 
for  some  distance  from  it.  The  situation,  form,  and 
size  of  the  stricluic  having  been  first  ascertained  with 
a  wax  bougie,  the  si.vei  one  is  introduced,  the  point  01 
which  is  passed  into  the  stricture,  and  dilates  it  more 
and  more  the  farther  it  enters.  When  this  instrument 
is  not  at  hand,  a  silver  catheter  may  be  used  instead  of 
it.  Respecting  the  shape  of  catheters  and  Instruments 
iu  iteueral  foi  the   urethra,  an  observation  has  been 
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made  by  Mr.  Stanley,  which  merits  great  attention  ; 
viz.  that  according  to  the  naturln  course  of  the  ure- 
thra, as  indicated  by  careful  dissection,  the  part  of 
them  corresponding  to  the  curve  of  the  urethra  under 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  should  form  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  remainder  be  perfectly  straight. — 
(See  Macilwam  on  Strictures.)  For  all  ordinary 
cases,  I  consider  a  common  wax,  or  flexible  metallic 
bougie,  the  safest  and  best  instrument ;  one  with  which 
the  surgeon  is  less  apt  to  exert  unwarrantable  force, 
so  as  to  occasion  a  dangerous  degree  of  irritation,  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  false  passage ;  but,  in  obstinate  or 
urgent  cases,  other  means  are  certainly  proper,  and, 
among  them,  the  conical  silver  bougie  or  sound. 

CURB  OF  STRICTURES  BY  ULCERATION. 

This  is  also  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bougie,  or 
metallic  instrument,  and  the  plan  may  be  tried  both 
when  they  can  or  cannot  be  introduced  through  the 
stricture.  In  the  first  instance,  the  method  is  less  pro- 
per, because  the  stricture  admits  of  being  dilated. 

In  order  to  cure  a  stricture  by  making  it  ulcerate,  the 
bougie  is  to  be  introduced  as  far  through  the  contracted 
part  as  possible,  and  the  size  of  the  instrument  is  to  be 
augmented  as  fast  as  the  sensations  of  the  patient  can 
well  bear.  In  this  manner  ulceration  will  be  produced 
in  the  part  which  is  pressed ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  the  cure  will  be  more  lasting,  because  more  of  the 
stricture  is  destroyed  than  when  the  parts  are  simply 
dilated.  This  eminent  surgeon  notices,  however,  that 
few  patients  will  submit  to  this  practice,  and  that  few, 
indeed,  would  be  able  to  bear  it,  since  it  is  apt  to  bring 
on  violent  spasms  in  the  part,  attended  with  a  very 
troublesome  retention  of  urine. 

If  the  smallest  bougie  cannot  be  made  to  pass  a 
stricture,  by  using  some  degree  of  force,  dilatation  be- 
comes impracticable ;  and  as  the  stricture  must  be  de- 
stroyed, something  else  must  be  tried.  In  many  cases, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  it  may  be  proper  to  get  rid  of  the 
stricture  by  making  it  ulcerate.  Bougies,  intended  to 
excite  ulceration,  need  not  be  so  small  as  in  the  fore- 
going cases,  as  they  are  not  designed  to  be  passed 
through  the  stricture;  and  in  consequence  of  being  of 
middling  size,  they  may  be  more  surely  applied  to  the 
parts  causing  the  obstruction.  The  force  applied  to  a 
bougie,  in  this  case,  should  not  be  great ;  for  a  stricture 
is  the  hardest  part  of  the  urethra  ;  and  if  a  bougie  is 
forcibly  pushed  on,  its  end  may  slip  off  the  stricture 
before  ulceration  has  commenced,  and  make  a  false 
passage  for  itself  in  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrae. 

In  trying  to  cure  strictures  by  ulceration,  the  utmost 
attention  must  be  paid ;  and  if  the  patient  does  not 
make  water  better,  notwithstanding  the  bougie  passes 
farther,  the  surgeon  may  be  sure  that  he  is  forcing  a 
false  passage. 

When  the  stricture  has  so  far  yielded  as  to  allow  a 
small  bougie  to  be  introduced,  the  treatment  is  then  to 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  dilatation. 

The  attempt  to  remove  strictures  by  exciting  ulcera- 
tion of  them  is  at  the  present  day  almost  abandoned, 
or  only  used  when  the  stricture  absolutely  will  not 
admit  of  other  methods.  The  chief  reasons  against 
the  practice  are,  the  risk  of  forming  a  false  passage, 
and  its  extreme  tediousness. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  whenever  a  bougie  of  a 
tolerable  size  passes  with  ease,  and  the  parts  and  the 
patient  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  the  surgeon 
need  no  longer  attend  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it. 
The  patient  may  now  be  allowed  to  introduce  bougies 
himself;  and  when  he  can  do  this  with  ease,  the  busi- 
ness may  be  trusted  to  him,  as  he  can  make  use  of  the 
instruments  at  the  most  convenient  times,  so  that  they 
may  be  more  frequently  and  longer  applied.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  surgeon  should  only  pay  occasional 
visits.  Mr.  Hunler  adds,  that  this  practice  of  the  pa- 
tient, under  the  surgeon's  eye,  by  which  means  the 
former  learns  the  art  of  introducing  bougies,  is  the 
more  necessary,  since  strictures  are  diseases  which 
commonly  recur ;  and,  therefore,  no  man  who  has  ever 
had  a  stricture,  and  is  cured  of  il,  should  rely  on  the 
cure  as  lasting;  but  should  always  be  prepared  for  a 
return,  and  keep  6ome  bougies  in  his  possession.  He 
should  not  go  a  journey,  even  of  a  week,  without 
them ;  and  the  number  should  be  according  to  the  time 
which  he  is  absent,  and  the  place  to  which  he  is  going ; 


for,  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  he  cannot  be  supplied 
with  them. 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  a  bougie  slipping 
out,  or  the  mischief  of  its  gliding  into  the  urethra,  a 
soft  cotton  thread  must  be  tied  round  that  end  of  the 
bougie  which  is  out  of  the  urethra,  and  then  round  the 
root  of  the  glans.  This  last  part  of  the  thread  should 
be  very  loose.  The  redundant  part  of  the  bougie  re- 
maining out  of  the  urethra  surgeons  usually  clip  off. 

In  many  examples,  in  which  a  stricture  is  ac<»>:n- 
panied  with  excessive  irritability  in  the  urethra,  much 
pain,  and  a  tendency  to  frequent  retentions  of  urine, 
when  a  common  bougie  is  employed,  it  becomes  ad- 
visable to  alter  the  plan  of  treatment,  and  use  either 
flexible  metallic  or  elastic  gum  catheters :  but  to  elastic 
gum  bougies,  which  always  tend  to  a  straight  form, 
and  therefore  do  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  natural 
course  of  the  urethra,  I  have  a  strong  objection  founded 
on  experience.  Desault  commonly  cured  all  strictures 
by  the  skilful  employment  of  flexible  gum  catheters, 
which  his  patients  were  directed  to  wear  a  certain 
length  of  time  every  day.  These  last  instruments  pro- 
duce less  pain  and  irritation  than  any  kind  of  bougie, 
more  especially  when  the  wires  are  withdrawn :  and 
were  I  to  be  myself  afflicted  with  strictures,  I  should 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  attempt  their  removal  by  the 
use  of  elastic  gum  catheters,  which  are  unquestionably 
the  mildest  and  least  painful  means  of  cure.  I  have 
seen  cases,  however,  in  which  the  flexible  metallic 
bougie  seemed  to  cause  much  less  irritation  than  any 
other  kind  of  bougie;  but,  in  general,  those  made  of 
elastic  gum  give  the  least  pain.  Metallic  instruments 
possess  the  advantage  of  retaining  the  exact  curvature 
of  the  passage  better  than  others;  and,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, they  enable  the  surgeon  to  employ  more  force, 
and  this  with  more  precision  than  can  be  done  with  a 
wax  bougie.  In  ordinary  cases,  I  believe  the  best  plan 
is  to  begin  with  wax  bougies,  or  elastic  gum  catheters, 
which  may  be  employed  of  very  small  size,  and  are 
therefore  more  likely  to  pass  the  stricture.  But  as 
soon  as  this  has  been  somewhat  dilated,  and  it  will 
admit  an  instrument  of  increased  diameter,  the  surgeon 
may  commence  the  use  of  metallic  bougies  or  sounds, 
which  are  to  be  gradually  augmented  in  size  in  pro- 
portion as  the  stricture  yields. 

CURE    OF   STRICTURES   WITH  THE   ARGENTUM 
MTRATUM. 

Wiseman  mentions  the  plan  of  curing  strictures  or 
caruncles,  as  they  were  once  called,  by  means  of 
caustic.  Fr.  Roncalli  also  described  a  method  of  ap 
plying  the  lapis  infernalis  to  strictures,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished early  in  the  last  century;  and  this  is  the  more 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  because  the  instrument 
used  by  him  for  the  purpose  is  very  much  like  what 
was  subsequently  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter. — (Exerci- 
tatio  agens  novum  JUet/wdum  eztirpandi  Carunculas 
et  cur andi  Fistulas  Urethras;  Brixim,  1730.) 

About  the  year  1752,  Mr.  Hunter  attended  a  chimney- 
sweeper who  had  a  stricture.  Not  finding  that  any 
benefit  was  derived  from  the  use  of  common  bougies, 
for  a  space  of  six  months,  he  conceived,  that  the  slric 
ture  might  be  destroyed  with  escharotics,  and  the  first 
attempt  which  he  made  was  with  red  precipitate.  He 
put  some  salve  on  the  end  of  a  bougie,  and  then  dipped 
it  in  the  powder.  The  bougie,  in  this  state,  was  passed 
down  to  the  stricture  ;  but  it  brought  on  considerable 
inflammation  all  along  the  passage.  He  then  intro- 
duced a  silver  cannula  down  to  the  stricture,  and  again 
passed  the  bougie  with  precipitate  through  the  tube. 
As  the  patient,  however,  did  not  make  water  any 
better,  and  the  smallest  bougie  could  not  be  introduced 
through  the  stricture,  it  was  suspected  that  the  pre- 
cipitate had  not  sufficient  power  to  destroy  the  obstruc- 
tion. Mr.  Hunter  was  induced,  therefore,  to  fasten  a 
small  piece  of  the  argentum  nitratum  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  wire,  with  sealing-wax,  and  introduce  the 
caustic  through  the  cannula  to  the  stricture.  After 
having  made  the  application  three  times,  at  intervals 
of  two  days,  he  found  that  the  man  voided  his  urine 
much  more  freely,  and  on  applying  the  caustic  a  fourth 
time,  the  cannula  went  through  the  stricture.  A 
bougie  was  introduced  for  a  little  while  afterward, 
and  the  man  completely  recovered. 

Having  experienced  this  success,  Mr.  Hunter  tried  to 
invent  an  instrument  better  suited  to  the  purpose  than 
the  above  contrivance ;  and  one  was  devised,  although 
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he  acunowlcdgCB  that  it  was  not  perfectly  adapted  to 
strictures  in  every  situation  in  tlie  urethra.  He  re- 
marks, that  the  caustic  should  be  prevented  fiorn  hurt- 
ing the  unaffected  part  of  the  urethra,  by  introducing 
the  active  substance  through  a  cannula  down  to  the 
stricture ;  and  that  it  should  be  capable  of  protruding  a 
little  beyond  the  end  of  the  cannula,  by  which  in.  an- 
il will  only  act  upon  the  stricture.  The  caustic  should 
be  fixed  in  a  small  portcrayon,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
ban;  a  piece  of  silver  of  the  length  of  the  cannula, 
with  a  ring  at  one  end  and  a  button  at  the  other,  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  cannula.  The  button  forms  a 
kind  of  plug,  which  should  project  beyond  the  end  of 
the  cannula  in  the  urethra,  so  as  to  make  a  rounder 
end;  or,  as  Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  portcrayon  may  be 
formed  wilh  this  button  at  its  other  end.  The  cannula, 
\miIi  the  button,  is  to  be  passed  into  the  urethra,  and 
when  a  reaches  ilie  stricture,  the  silver  plug  should  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  |>ortcrayon  with  the  caustic  intro- 
duced in  its  place;  or  if  the  plug  and  portcrayon  are 
OH  i  lie  same  instrument,  then  it  is  only  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  plug  and  introduce  the  portcrayon  with 
the  caustic.  The  plug,  besides  giving  a  smooth  rounded 
end  to  the  cannula,  answers  another  good  purpose,  by 
preventing  the  tube  from  being  filled  with  the  mucus 
of  the  urethra  when  the  instrument  is  passing  inwards, 
which  mucus  would  be  collected  in  the  end  of  the  can- 
nula, dissolve  the  caustic  too  soon,  and  hinder  its  ap- 
plication  to  the  stricture. 

When  the  stricture  was  beyond  the  straight  part  of 
the  urethra,  Mr.  Hunter  owned  that  it  was  difficult  to 
apply  caustic  to  the  disease  through  a  cannula. 

A  better  mode  of  applying  lunar  caustic  to  strictures 
was  afterward  suggested  by  Hunter,  and  introduced 
into  practice  by  Sir  E.  Home.  This  gentleman  directs 
us  to  take  a  bougie  of  the  size  that  can  be  readily 
passed  down  to  the  stricture,  and  to  insert  a  small  piece 
of  lunar  caustic  into  the  end  of  it,  letting  the  caustic  be 


duced  so  much  mischief,  and  rendered  so  great  an  ex- 
tent of  the  canal  diseased,  that  the  use  of  the  caustic 
has  proved  unsuccessful,  is  certainly  true  ;  and  several 
of  these  cases  have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge. 
But  when  it  is  stated  that  none,  even  of  these,  were 
made  worse  by  its  use ;  that  no  bad  consequences  at- 
tend it ;  and  that  no  other  mode,  at  present  known,  is 
equally  efficacious;  any  occasional  want  of  success 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  this  mode  of 
practice. 

But  if  the  apprehension  of  violent  effects  from 
the  caustic,  however  ill-founded,  cannot  be  removed, 
let  the  alternative  be  considered ;  namely,  the  only 
operation  previously  in  use,  where  a  stricture  cannot 
be  dilated  by  the  bougie. 

In  those  cases,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
means  certainly  more  severe  and  violent,  laying  open 
with  a  knife  the  diseased  urethra,  and  passing  through 
the  divided  parts  a  flexible  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der. This  1  have  done  myself,  and  have  frequently 
seen  performed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  it  always  suc- 
ceeded ;  neither  bringing  on  so  much  inflammation  as 
was  expected,  nor  being  attended  with  any  symptoms 
of  irritation. 

This  practice  has  by  other  surgeons  been  carried 
still  farther ;  the  portion  of  diseased  urethra  has  been 
dissected  out  and  entirely  removed  ;  nor  has  so  severe 
an  operation  always  brought  on  untoward  symptoms ; 
and  patients  have  recovered. 

If  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  when  diseased,  is 
capable  of  suffering  so  much  injury  without  any  con- 
sequent symptoms  of  irritation,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  it  will  bear  with  impunity  to  be  touched  in  a 
very  partial  manner,  several  different  times,  with  lunar 
caustic." 

Sir  Everard  afterward  proceeds :  "  Having  met  with 
a  number  of  facts  from  which  a  general  principle  ap- 
pears to  be  established,  that  the  irritable  state  of  a 
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laterally  by  the  substance  of  the  bougie.  This  should 
he  done  some  little  time  before  it  is  required  to  be  used  ; 
fur  the  materials  of  which  the  bougie  is  composed  be- 
come warm  and  soft  by  being  handled  in  inserting  the 
caustic ;  and,  therefore,  the  hold  which  the  bougie  has 
rl  the  caustic  is  rendered  more  secure  after  the  wax 
has  been  allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  The  bougie 
thus  prepared  is  to  be  oiled  and  made  ready  for  use; 
fut  before  passing  it,  a  common  bougie  of  the  same 
size  is  to  be  introduced  down  to  the  stricture  in  order 
I  I  clear  the  canal,  and  to  measure  the  exact  distance 
of  the  stricture  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This 
distance  being  marked  upon  the  armed  bougie,  it  is  to 
be  passed  down  to  the  stricture  as  soon  as  the  other  is 
withdrawn.  The  caustic,  in  its  passage,  is  scarcely 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the 
i  lembrane,  because  the  point  of  the  bougie,  of  which 
the  argentum  nitratum  forms  the  central  part,  always 
Doves  in  the  middle  line  of  the  canal ;  and,  indeed,  the 
quickness  with  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stricture, 
prevents  any  injury  of  the  membrane  lining  the  pas- 
sage when  the  caustic  accidentally  touches  it. 

In  this  mode,  the  caustic  is  passed  down  with  little 
or  no  irritation  to  the  lining  of  the  urethra;  it  is  ap- 
plied in  the  most  advantageous  manner  to  the  stric- 
ture, and  can  be  retained  in  that  situation  sufficiently 
long  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

The  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
bougies  armed  with  t lie  lunar  caustic  are,  that  a  per- 
manent cure  is  effected,  which  common  bougies  can- 
not accomplish ;  that  the  pain  arising  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  argentum  nitratum  to  the  stricture  is  very 
inconsiderable;  and  that  neither  irritation  nor  inflam- 
mation is  found  to  ensue.  The  meaning  of  these  re- 
marks, however,  is  to  be  received  as  a  general  one, 
liable  to  exceptions.  Indeed,  Sir  E.  Home  himself  ac- 
knowledges that  some  inconveniences  occasionally 
follow  the  use  of  armed  bougies.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever, that  "  whatever,  a  priori,  might  be  supposed  to 
lie  the  effects  of  so  violent  an  application  to  a  mem- 
brane so  sensible  and  irritable  as  the  urethra,  and  I 
will  admit  that  it  is  very  natural  to  conceive  they 
would  be  very  severe,  the  result  of  experience,  the 
only  tliinc  to  lie  relied  on,  evinces  the  contrary.  The 
pain  that  is  brought  on  is  by  no  means  violent:  and 
neither  Irritation  nor  inflammation  is  found  to  take 

place. 


the  bougie,  but  lessened  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
application  of  lunar  caustic,  I  am  desirous  to  commu- 
nicate my  observations  upon  these  facts,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  caustic  in  many  cases  of  irritable 
stricture,  in  preference  to  the  bovgie. 

As  the  use  of  the  caustic  upon  this  principle  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  new,  and  is  contrary  to  every  notion 
that  has  been  formed  upon  the  subject,  it  will  require 
something  more  than  general  assertion  to  gain  even  the 
attention  of  many  of  my  readers,  still  more  their  be- 
lief: I  shall  therefore  detail  the  circumstances  as  they 
occurred,  by  which  I  conceive  the  propriety  of  thfs 
practice  to  be  established  ;  and  afterward  make  some 
observations  upon  the  principle  on  which  it  depends. 

My  connexion  in  practice  with  Mr.  Hunter  af- 
forded me  opportunities  of  attending  to  cases  of  stric- 
ture in  all  their  different  stages :  many  of  them 
brought  on  during  a  long  residence  in  India,  attended 
with  great  irritability,  and  exceedingly  difficult  of 
cure. 

One  case  of  this  kind  admitted  the  passing  of  a 
small  bougie ;  but,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  very 
little  was  gained  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  use 
of  that  instrument,  either  in  dilating  the  canal  or  pal- 
liating the  symptoms  of  stricture:  this  made  me  look 
upon  the  bougie  as  less  efficacious  than  I  had  always 
been  taught  to  believe  it.  I  was  willing,  however,  to 
consider  this  as  an  uncommon  case,  depending  more 
on  the  peculiarities  of  the  patient's  constitution  than 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease;  but  I  found,  on  a  parti- 
cular inquiry,  that  several  other  gentlemen  from  India 
were  under  circumstances  nearly  similar  ;  the  bougie 
only  preventing  the  increase  of  the  stricture,  but  being- 
unable  to  dilate  it  beyond  a  certain  size ;  and  when  it 
was  left  oft",  the  stricture  in  less  than  two  months  re- 
turned to  its  former  state  of  contraction. 

In  August,  l"9f,  a  gentleman  consulted  me  for 
some  symptoms  which  had  been  considered  as  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  gonorrhoea  ;  but  as  they  did  not 
yield  to  the  common  treatment  in  the  usual  time,  he 
was  induced  to  take  my  advice  respecting  the  nature 
of  his  complaint.  In  the  necessary  inquiry  to  obtain  a 
perfect  history  of  the  case,  among  other  things  it  was 
stated,  that  nineteen  years  before,  there  was  a  stricture 
which  became  very  troublesome,  and  that  Mr.  Hunter, 
by  the  desire  of  the  patient,  had  applied  the  caustic,  by 
which  the  stricture  was  removed,  and  it  never  aftet- 
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persons  on  whom  the  caustic  had  been  used.  From 
this  account  I  was  naturally  led  to  believe  that  the 
stricture  had  gradually  returned,  and  was  now  in- 
creased so  much  as  to  produce  the  present  symptoms  ; 
a  discharge  being  almost  always  a  symptom  of  stric- 
ture, when  it  is  much  contracted ;  but,  upon  examin- 
ing the  canal,  a  bougie  of  full  size  passed  into  the  blad- 
der without  the  smallest  impediment.  1  therefore  took 
up  the  case  as  an  inflammation  in  the  urethra;  and 
large  doses  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba,  given  internally, 
effected  a  cure. 

The  circumstance  of  a  stricture  having  been  re- 
moved nineteen  years  before  and  not  returning,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  my  mind  ;  and  made  me  desi- 
rous to  ascertain  whether  this  practice  could  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  stricture  in  general,  and  the  cure 
produced  by  it  equally  permanent.  A  short  time  after- 
ward, I  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it  in  the  following 
case. 

A  captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
in  September,  1794,  applied  to  me  for  assistance.  His 
complaints  were  great  irritation  in  the  urethra  and 
bladder,  constant  desire  to  make  water,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  void  it,  except  in  very  small  quantities.  These 
symptoms  had  been  at  first  supposed  to  arise  from  go- 
norrhoea, afterward  rendered  more  severe  by  catching 
cold ;  but,  not  yielding  to  the  usual  remedies  for  go- 
norrhoea, they  were  investigated  more  minutely,  and 
a  stricture  was  discovered  in  the  urethra.  The  mode 
of  treatment  was  now  changed,  and  the  bougie  em- 
ployed ;  but  its  use  aggravated  all  the  symptoms,  and 
brought  on  so  great  a  degree  of  irritability  in  the  blad- 
der and  urethra,  that  there  was  an  alarm  for  the  pa- 
tient's life,  which  was  the  reason  for  applying  for  my 
assistance. 

Besides  the  local  symptoms,  this  patient  had  those 
of  quick  pulse,  white  tongue,  hot  and  dry  skin,  lose 
of  appetite,  and  total  want  of  sleep,  with  frequent  at- 
tacks of  spasm  in  the  bladder  and  urethra.  A  very 
small  flexible  gum  catheter  was  passed,  and  the  water 
drawn  off,  in  quantity  about  a  pint,  which  gave  him 
great  relief:  this  was  repeated  morning  and  evening, 
to  keep  the  bladder  in  as  easy  a  state  as  possible ;  but 
in  other  respects  he  continued  much  the  same. 

As  the  present  symptoms  were  brought  on  by  the 
use  of  the  bougie,  little  good  was  to  be  expected  from 
that  instrument;  and  where  the  urethra  had  been  so 
easily  irritated,  and  was  disposed  to  continue  in  that 
state,  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  use  of  the  bougie 
afterward  effecting  a  cure.  These  circumstances  I 
explained  to  the  patient;  and  mentioned,  in  proof  of 
my  opinion,  the  case  in  which  so  little  had  been  ef- 
fected in  three  years. 

I  then  proposed  to  him  a  trial  of  the  caustic,  with 
a  view  to  deaden  the  edge  of  the  stricture,  as  the  only 
probable  means  of  effecting  a  cure.  The  degree  of  ir- 
ritation was  already  great :  I  was,  however,  led  to  be- 
lieve thatthe  application  of  the  caustic  was  not  likely  to 
increase  it;  since,  by  destroying  the  irritable  part,  it 
might  lessen,  and  even  remove,  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tion ;  but  if,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  the  irritation 
continued,  we  still  should  be  able  to  draw  on"  the 
water,  as  the  slough  formed  by  the  caustic  would  pre- 
vent the  edge  of  the  stricture  from  acting  and  obstruct- 
ing the  instrument. 

The  application  of  the  caustic  was,  upon  these 
grounds,  determined  on  ;  and  it  was  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

I  passed  a  common  bougie,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
canal,  down  to  the  stricture,  to  ascertain  its  exact  situ- 
ation, and  to  make  the  canal  of  the  urethra  as  open  as* 
possible.  The  distance  was  then  marked  upon  a  bou- 
gie armed  with  caustic,  of  the  same  size,  which  was 
conveyed  down  as  quickly  as  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion would  admit.  It  was  retained  upon  the  stricture 
with  a  slight  degree  of  pressure:  at  first  there  was  no 
pain  from  the  caustic,  but  a  soreness  from  pressure ;  in 
less  than  a  minute  a  change  was  felt  in  the  sensation 
of  the  part ;  it  was  at  first  a  heat,  succeeded  by  the 
burnins  pain  peculiar  to  caustic:  as  soon  as  this  was 
distinctly  felt,  the  bougie  and  caustic  were  withdrawn, 
having  remained  in  the  urethra  about  a  minute  alto- 
gether. The  soreness,  he  said,  was  entirely  local,  by 
no  means  severe,  was  unaccompanied  by  irritation 
alonz  the  canal,  and  he  thought  the  uneasiness  in  the 
bladder  diminished  by  it.  He  described  the  pain  as 
resembling  very  exactly  the  first  symptoms  of  gonor- 


rhoea.   This  sensation  lasted  half  an  hour  after  with- 
drawing the  bougie. 

The  caustic  was  applied  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  he  passed  the  day  more  free  from  irri- 
tation than  he  had  been  since  the.  beginning  of  the  at- 
tack, which  had  lasted  six  days.  In  the  evening,  the 
water  was  drawn  off  with  more  ease  than  the  night 
before.  He  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  the  next  day 
continued  free  from  irritation.  On  the  third  day,  the 
caustic  was  again  applied  in  the  forenoon  :  the  painful 
sensation  was  less  than  on  the  former  application, 
lasted  a  shorter  lime,  and  in  an  hour  after  the  armed 
bougie  was  withdrawn,  he  made  water  freely  for  the 
first  time  since  the  commencement  of  his  indisposition. 
He  said  the  irritation  in  the  bladder  was  removed,  and 
he  felt  very  well ;  his  appetite  returned,  he  slept  very 
well,  and  continued  to  void  his  urine  with  ease. 

In  this  stale,  nothing  was  done  till  the  fifth  day, 
leaving  always  a  day  between  the  applications  of  the 
caustic. 

On  this  day  a  common-sized  bougie  went  readily 
into  the  bladder;  it  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  cure  was  considered  as  complete;  no  bougie  was 
afterward  passed,  lest  it  might  bring  back  an  irritation 
upon  the  passage.  I  met  this  gentleman  twelve 
months  afterward,  and  he  assured  me  he  had  con- 
tinued perfectly  well :  and  I  have  since  learned  that, 
in  three  years,  there  has  been  no  return. 

From  the  result  of  this  case,  I  was  encouraged  to 
hope  that  the  caustic  might  be  applied  to  strictures  in 
the  urethra  with  more  confidence  than  I  had  hitherto 
believed,  since  it  evidently  did  not  bring  on  or  increase 
the  general  irritation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to 
allayjt." 

The  foregoing  case,  together  with  another  which  Sir 
E.  Home  has  related,  convinced  this  gentleman  that  he 
had  discovered  an  effectual  mode  of  treating  such 
strictures  as  do  not  admit  of  being  relieved  hy  thecom- 
nioii  bougie.  Hence,  he  adopted  the  use  of  armed  bou- 
gies as  a  general  practice;  but  he  has  not  concealed 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  method  does  not 
prove  successful.  Sir  Everard  informs  us,  that  "  in 
some  constitutions,  where  the  patients  have  resided 
long  in  warm  climates,  every  time  the  caustic  is  ap- 
plied to  a  stricture,  a  regular  paroxysm  of  fever,  called 
by  the  patient  an  ague,  takes  place ;  and  this  has  been 
so  violent  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  pursue  this  mode 
of  practice.  Of  this  I  have  met  with  two  instances. 
I  consider  this  disposition  to  fever  as  the  effect  of  cli 
mate,  and  not  of  any  natural  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion ;  for  the  brother  of  one  of  these  patients  laboured 
under  the  same  disease,  but  as  he  had  not  been  in 
warm  climates  it  was  removed  by  the  caustic,  without 
his  experiencing  such  attacks." 

In  gouty  constitutions,  attacks  of  the  gout  have  in 
two  instances  brought  on  spasmodic  constrictions, 
after  the  stricture  had  been  removed  by  caustic.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  called  a  failure  of  the  caustic.  It 
only  shows  that  gout  can  effect  strictures  and  repro- 
duce them. 

In  some  patients  the  strictures  are  so  obdurate, 
that  the  use  of  the  caustic  is  necessary  to  be  continued 
for  a  longer  time  than  the  parts  can  bear  its  application, 
or  even  that  of  the  bougie  passing  along  the  urethra  ; 
irritation  therefore  comes  on  and  stops  the  progress  of 
the  cure,  and  when  the  same  means  are  resorted  to 
again,  the  same  thing  takes  place.  The  cases  of  failure 
of  this  kind  that  I  have  met  with,  some  of  which  may 
yet  ultimately  be  cured  if  the  patients  will  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose,  amount  in  all  to  six. 

In  some  patients,  the  stricture  is  readily  removed 
by  the  caustic,  but  in  a  few  weeks  contracts  again. 
The  stricture  being  wholly  spasmodic,  the  caustic,  by 
taking  off  the  spasm,  is  allowed  to  pass  through,  and 
cannot  completely  destroy  the  stricture.  Of  this  kind 
I  have  met  with  one  instance,  which  I  must  consider  as 
a  failure,  as  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  get  the 
better  of  it. 

In  those  cases,  where  the  caustic  gradually  re- 
moves the  stricture,  and  brings  the  urethra  to  a  size 
that  allows  the  patient  to  make  water  perfectly  well, 
if  there  is  any  return,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  caustic,  but  to  the  want  of  proper  ma- 
nagement, either  from  the  caustic  being  too  small  or  its 
use  left  off  too  soon ;  but  all  such  cases  are,  I  believe, 
within  the  power  of  being  cured  by  the  caustic,  if  \'ja 
use  is  recurred  \o  when  that  is  found  necessary." 
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The  power  of  caustic,  however,  to  effect  a  more 
lasting  cure  than  other  methods,  begins  now  to  be  very 
generally  disbelieved.  I  have  known  myself  several 
patients  whose  disease  returned  after  they  had  been 
apparently  cured  with  armed  bougies.  Indeed,  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  passing  a  common  bougie  is 
as  great  after  this  treatment  as  after  others ;  an  Impor- 
tant fact,  which  Baron  Boyet  insists  upon,  on  account 
dl  lb'!  many  relapses  wilh  which  lie  is  acquainted. — 
(Mai.  Chir.  t.  9,  /;.  227.)  Delpech  also  assures  us,  that 
Im  baa  had  abundant  opportunity  of  learning  the  incu- 
rable nature  of  strictures;  they  only  admit,  he  says,  of 
temporary  relief,  and  have  an  invincible  tendency 
gradually  to  return.  He  declares  that  this  is  constantly 
the  case,  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  adopted. 
It  would  be  abusing  the  credulity  of  patients  and  me- 
dical men,  anil  insulting  truth  to  pretend  the  contrary. 
I    I  'hirwgii  <  Unique,  t. 1,  p.  273.) 

For  the  generality  of  strictures  in  the  urethra,  which 
do  not  occupy  more  extent  of  the  canal  than  if  caused 
by  a  piece  of  packthread  being  lied  round  it,  bougies 
armed  with  lunar  caustic  answer  very  well;  and  so  I 
believe  do  common  bougies,  to  which  the  preference, 
as  I  believe,  ought  to  be  given.  For  cases,  also,  in 
which  the  urethra  is  diminished  in  diameter,  for  an 
inch  or  more,  common  bougies  must  be  most  advanta- 
geous ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  can  be  introduced 
through  the  stricture,  so  as  to  cure  it  on  the  principle 
hi  dilatation. 

Whether  in  certain  cases,  where  no  progress  can  be 
made  with  common  bougies,  it  is  belter  to  try  caustic, 
or  attempt  to  force  the  obstruction  with  a  sound,  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion.  "The  practice  of  pressing  firm  bougies,  or 
metallic  Instruments,  so  as  to  force  the  stricture,  or  to 
produce  an  ulceration  of  it  (says  a  modern  writer),  so 
frequently  has  been  found  to  form  false  passages,  fis- 
tula, and  gangrene,  that  I  need  here  make  no  farther 
observation  on  the  practice  or  its  consequences.  All 
thr  advantages  that  can  be  gained  by  pressure,  tearing 
through  the  stricture,  or  producing  ulceration  of  it, 
may  lie  obtained  by  a  careful  and  judicious  use  of  the 
caustic,  which  will  be  found  on  the  whole  a  safer  ap- 
plication, and  will  he  attended  wilh  less  inflammation 
ami  pain." — (  Wilson  on  the  Male  Urinary  and  Geni- 
tal Organs,  p.  383.)  This  gentleman  is  not,  however, 
an  advocate  for  the  caustic  in  every  case.  "  I  consider 
it,"  says  he,  "  the  safest  practice  in  cases  which  will 
not  yield  to  the  introduction  of  bougies,  and  which 
require  a  portion  of  the  stricture  to  be  destroyed;  but 
the  symptoms  which  sometimes  attend  its  use,  and  the 
injury  which  may  be  done  by  its  improper  application, 
should  confine  it  to  those  cases."— (P.  385.) 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  In  his  lectures,  states  his  opinion,  that 
caustic  bougies  ought  never  to  be  employed,  except 
where  tin-  stricture  is  accompanied  with  fistula  in 
perinaso,  and  the  fistula  is  behind  the  stricture;  in 
which  case  there  can  be  no  risk  of  a  retention  of  urine 
being  produced  by  the  caustic.  In  France,  caustic 
bougies  have  never  had  many  advocates;  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  however,  their  employment  is 
sanctioned  by  Delpech.  He  says  that  the  swelling  of 
the  parietes  of  the  urethra,  in  the  situation  of  the 
stricture,  may  bring  them  into  so  close  contact,  that  no 
bougies  nor  catgut  will  pass,  and  the  difficulty  may  be 
still  farther  increased  by  some  slight  deformity  of  the 
same  point  of  the  passage.  Such,  he  remarks,  are  the 
cases  in  which  he  has  found  bougies  armed  with 
innate  of  silver  of  great  service.  His  plan,  however, 
is  only  to  remove  with  caustic  the  impediment  to  the 
passage  of  a  small  bougie  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
Introduced,  be  discontinues  the  caustic,  and  practises 
simple  dilatation.— (CAir.  (Unique,  t.  1,  p.  275.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  general  directions 
given  by  Sir  K.  Home,  how  to  apply  lunar  caustic  to 
strictures. 

•  The  distance  of  the  stricture  from  the  external  ori- 
fice is  to  be  measured,  and  the  canal  cleared  by  passing 

a  common  bougie  fully  as  large  as  that  which  is 
aimed.  The  armed  bougie,  w  iih  the  distance  marked 
iip.ni  it,  is  then  i"  be  introduced  and  applied  to  the 
stricture:  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ob- 
struction, it  is  10  be  steadily  retained  there,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  pressure  at  first,  and  less  as  it  is 
longer  continued,  since  the  bougie  becomes  soft  by 
remaining  in  the  urethra,  and  readily  bends  if  the 
pressure  Is  too  great  The  time  it  is  to  remain  depends 
a  great  deal  ufua  *he  sensations  of  the  patient,  and  the 


length  of  time  the  parts  have  been  diseased  ;  but  on 
the  first  trial  it  should  be  less  than  a  minute,  as  it  then 
commonly  gives  greater  pain  than  on  any  subsequent 
application.  The  pain  produced  by  the  caustic  is  not 
fell  so  immediately  as  if  would  be  natural  lo  expect; 
the  first  sensation  arises  from  the  pressure  of  the  bou- 
gie on  the  stricture;  a  little  afterward,  there  is  the 
feeling  of  heat  in  the  parts;  and  lastly,  that  of  pain. 

As  soon  as  the  caustic  begins  to  act,  the  surgeon 
who  makes  the  application  is  made  sensible  of  it  by 
the  smaller  arteries  of  the  pans  beating  wilh  unusual 
violence,  which  is  very  distinctly  felt  by  the  finger  and 
thumb  that  grasp  the  penis. 

The  pain  that  is  biought  on  by  the  caustic  lasts  for 
some  time  after  it  is  withdrawn  ;  butthis  period  differs 
in  almost  every  patient,  being  sometimes  extended  to 
hall  an  hour,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  kind  of  pain  is  heat  and  soreness,  which  is  not 
severe,  not  being  accompanied  with  the  peculiar  irrita- 
tion upon  so  many  occasions  experienced  by  patients 
who  have  strictures ;  an  irritation  that  cannot  be 
described,  which  is  most  insupportable,  and  is  too  often 
brought  on  by  dilating  strictures  with  the  bougie."  In 
the  vol.  from  which  the  above  directions  are  taken,  Sir 
E.  Home  recommends  the  patient  to  make  water  as 
soon  as  the  armed  bougie  is  withdrawn  ;  but  in  a  sub- 
sequent vol.  he  explains  his  change  of  opinion  upon  this 
point :  "  I  not  only  have  no  wish  that  the  patient 
should  make  water  immediately  after  the  application 
but  would  rather  that  it  be  retained  some  time." — (On 
Strictures,  vol.  3,p.5\,  8vo.  hand.  1821.) 

"It  happens  not  unfrequently,"  he  says,  "that  at 
the  first  time  of  making  water,  some  blood  passes 
along  with  it.  This  is  rather  favourable  •  as,  when 
the  parts  bleed,  the  stricture  usually  proves  to  be  so  far 
destroyed,  that  at  the  next  trial  the  bougie  passes 
through  it.  Every  other  day  appears  in  general  to  be 
as  often  as  it  is  prudent  to  apply  the  causiic.  I  have, 
however,  done  it  every  day  in  very  obstinate  cases 
where  the  parts  are  less  sensible,  without  any  detri- 
ment." 

In  his  third  volume,  he  states  that  he  now  rarely 
passes  the  bougie  oftener  than  every  third  day,  and 
never  when  the  pain  from  the  last  application  has 
not  entirely  gone  off.  He  also  never  continues  any 
one  application  beyond  the  lime  when  the  pain  begins 
to  extend  farther  than  the  spot  to  which  the  armed 
bougie  is  applied. — (Vol.  3, p.  51.) 

The  bougie  which  is  passed  down  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  caustic  and  measure  the  distance  of  the 
armed  bougie,  must  be  made  of  soft  materials,  that  it 
may  readily  receive  an  impression  from  the  part  against 
which  it  is  pressed  ;  and  its  colour  should  be  light,  so 
as  to  admit  of  those  impressions  being  more  distinctly 
seen.  With  the  assistance  of  such  bougies,  the  sur- 
geon can  discover  the  size  and  shape  of  the  orifice  of 
the  stricture,  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  progress  of 
the  caustic  upon  it,  see  whether  it  is  on  one  side  of  the 
canal  or  equally  all  round,  and  apply  the  caustic 
accordingly. 

"  When  the  soft  bougie  passes  through  the  stricture, 
by  leaving  it  in  the  canal  a  few  minutes,  it  can  be 
known  whether  the  stricture  is  completely  destroyed 
or  only  relaxed ;  in  the  last  case,  there  is  an  impression 
on  the  side  of  the  bougie." — (Home  on  Strictures, 
vol.  1.) 

I  think  the  advice  given  by  Delpech,  not  to  let  the 
end  of  the  caustic  be  covered  with  any  greasy  sub- 
stance, is  good  ;  for  certainly  ils  action  would  thus  be 
lessened,  or  even  defeated.  At  first  he  applies  the 
causiic  half  a  minute,  and  afterward  a  minute,  if  the 
patient's  feelings  will  permit.  The  application  is 
repeated  every  two  or  three  days,  and  before  each 
time  the  passage  is  examined  with  a  small  bougie, 
which,  if  it  can  be  insinuated  through  the  stricture,  is 
used  instead  of  that  armed  with  lunar  caustic. — (Chir. 
<lnuque,p.  376.)  Delpech  regards  causiic  as  an  ap- 
plication liable  to  be  attended  with  serious  conse- 
quences and  unfit  for  practice,  in  cases  where  either 
several  points  of  the  canal  would  need  itsrepeated  use, 
or  where  the  stricture  is  accompanied  with  an  exten- 
sive firm  thickening  of  parts,  including  the  parietes  of 
the  canal  and  all  the  perineum.  In  the  first  case,  on 
discovering  a  second  stricture,  he  has  recourse  without 
delay  to  the  plan  of  forcing  the  obstruction  with  a 
conical  sound  if  a  catgut  bougie  cannot  be  passed 
Many  of  Sir  E.  Home's  cases,  however,  were  of  this 
description,  and  yet  successfully  treated  with  caustic. 
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From  lime  to  time  proposals  have  been  made  to  per- 
forate very  bad,  extensive,  and  unyielding  strictures 
with  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument,  applied  through 
a  tube.  In  cases  of  permanent  stricture,  where  the 
part  is  irregularly  thickened,  and  so  indurated  as  to 
resemble  cartilage,  and  the  canal  so  contracted  that  it 
is  either  quite  impermeable,  or  will  otdy  admit  a  bou- 
gie of  the  smallest  size,  Mr.  Stafford  disapproves  of 
attempting  the  cure  either  by  exciting  ulceration,  or  by 
forcing  a  passage  through  the  stricture  with  a  conical 
sound,  or  by  the  use  of  caustic,  or  by  cutting  down  to 
the  obstruction  through  the  perinamm.  Of  course, 
when  a  small  bougie  can  be  introduced  through  the 
stricture,  several  of  these  plans  must  be  quite  unne- 
cessary; because  the  best  treatment  can  be  successfully 
continued  on  the  principle  of  dilatation,  unless  it  be 
argued  that  the  cartilaginous  induration  of  the  stricture 
will  defeat  the  method  ;  a  point  on  which  much  doubt 
may  be  entertained.  Instead  of  these  plans,  and  espe- 
cially in  preference  to  the  employment  of  armed  bou- 
gies, Mr.  Stafford  recommends  the  use  of  what  he  calls 
the  lanceted  stilet,  with  which  be  divides  the  stric- 
ture. For  this  purpose,  he  has  invented  »wo  instru- 
ments ;  one  for  the  division  of  permanent  strictures, 
which  yet  admit  of  a  small  bougie  or  wire  being 
passed  through  them,  the  other  for  the  division  of 
those  strictures  which  are  impervious.  The  instru- 
ment for  the  latter  cases  he  calls  the  double  lanceted 
stilet;  it  consists  of  a  round  silver  graduated  sheath, 
open  at  both  ends,  of  the  size  of  catheter  No.  10,  but 
with  rather  a  less  curve,  and  furnished  with  a  stilet 
which  is  also  hollow,  and  open  at  both  ends.  At  one 
end  of  the  stilet  are  two  oblong  lancets  ;  and  at  the 
other  a  handle  resembling  a  button.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  complete,  the  stilet  fits  into  the  sheath;  so 
that,  by  pushing  the  handle,  the  lancets  will  project 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  by  drawing  it  back 
they  will  recede  again.  The  instrument  is  passed  over 
a  wire  down  to  the  stricture,  and  the  lancets  are  thrust 
forwards  on  each  side  of  it,  by  which  means  the  con- 
traction is  made  as  large  as  the  natural  size  of  the 
urethra.  The  armed  stilet,  for  the  division  of  imper- 
vious strictures,  resembles  that  which  has  first  been 
described,  excepting  that  the  stilet  is  solid  and  fur- 
nished with  only  one  lancet.  The  exact  distance  of 
the  stricture  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  having 
been  first  ascertained,  the  smallest  catheter  capable  of 
containing  a  wire  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder. 
The  wire,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  catheter, 
and  blunted  atone  end  so  that  it  may  not  injure  the 
bladder,  is  then  pushed  forwards,  and  the  catheter  gra- 
dually withdrawn.  The  armed  catheter  is  then  passed 
over  the  wire  until  its  point  rests  against  the  stricture, 
when  the  handle  of  the  stilet  is  to  be  gently  and  gra- 
dually pressed.  As  soon  as  any  impression  is  made, 
the  lancets  should  be  allowed  to  retire  into  their 
sheaths,  and  the  blunt  point  of  the  instrument  be  urged 
forwards.  If  it  should  not  pass  on,  the  lancets  may  be 
made  to  project  again.  After  the  stricture  has  been 
divided,  the  armed  catheter  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
one  of  elastic  gum  introduced.  Mr.  Stafford  recom- 
mends this  to  be  kept  in  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  union  of"  the  divided  parts,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  extravasation  of  urine.  After  its  removal,  a 
bougie  is  to  be  passed  twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  The  other  kind  of  stilet  for 
impervious  strictures  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner, 
except  that  it  is  not  passed  over  a  wire. — (Sec  Stafford 
on  Strictures,  p.  71,  i-c.)  This  gentleman  adduces 
many  examples  of  the  success  of  the  foregoing  treat- 
ment, and  he  states  that,  with  moderate  care  and  skill, 
there  will  be  no  risk  of  making  a  false  passage.  Nei- 
ther do  his  accounts  mention  any  troublesome  degree 
of  hemorrhage  as  being  the  result  of  the  method.  On 
the  whole,  I  consider  the  practice  may  be  useful  in 
certain  cases  of  impervious  stricture;  but  that,  in 
other  instances,  the  milder  plan  of  dilating  the  obstruc- 
tion shou>!d  be  first  tried. 

CURE  OP  STRICTURES  WITH  THE  POTASSA  PUSA. 

Mr.  Whately  argues,  that  strictures  are  not  merely 
contracted  fibres  of  the  urethra,  but  really  diseased 
portions  of  the  membrane  lining  that  canal,  with  a 
continued  disposition  to  increased  contraction.  Hence, 
he  conceives  that  a  remedy,  calculated  both  to  remove 
the  diseased  affection  and  to  dilate  the  contracted  part, 
might  perfectly  cure  the  complaint,  without  putting 


the  patient  to  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  a  bongle. 
Such  a  remedy,  he  says,  is  caustic,  when  judiciously 
used  ;  but,  instead  of  lunar  caustic,  he  recommend* 
the  potassa  fnsa,  which,  be  says,  when  used  in  the 
manner,  and  with  the  precautions  about  to  be  described; 
will  be  found  to  possess  singular  efficacy.  Of  its 
safety  he  is  also  as  well  convinced  as  of  its  efficacy. 

However,  if  the  potassa  fusa  be  applied  while  the 
parts  are  in  a  highly  inflamed  or  irritable  state,  or  (as 
Mr.  Whately  expresses  himself)  tending  to  gangrene; 
it'  die  habit  be  bad,  and  the  patient  very  far  advanced 
in  years,  the  most  mischievous  effects  may  be  expected 
from  the  application  ;  and  the  use  of  any  kind  of 
caustic,  under  such  circumstances,  for  strictures  in  the 
urethra,  is  censured  as  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Whately  represents,  that  if  the  patient  be 
affected  with  fever,  or  any  other  acute  disease;  if  he 
be  much  indisposed  from  any  cause;  if,  in  particular, 
he  have  a  gonorrhoea,  attended  with  much  inflammation 
and  irritation  in  the  urethra  ;  if  the  prepuce,  glans,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  penis,  or  the  parts  adjoining  to  it, 
he  swelled  and  inflamed ;  if  the  urethra,  and  especially 
the  strictured  part  of  it,  be  so  irritable  as  not  to  bear 
the  touch  of  a  bougie  ;  the  use  of  the  caustic  is  for  the 
present  forbidden.  Mr.  Whately  also  enjoins  great 
caution  in  applying  this  remedy  to  peisons  advanced 
in  years.  Even  when  no  objections  of  the  above  kind 
exist,  the  caustic  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  the  first 
instance.  In  every  case  of  stricture,  before  venturing 
to  employ  the  caustic,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  pass  into 
the  bladder  a  bougie  of  at  least  a  size  larger  than  one 
of  the  finest  sort.  This  is  necessary,  both  to  let  the 
caustic  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  thestricture, 
and  to  relieve  a  retention  of  urine,  should  it  occur 
during  the  use  of  the  caustic. 

When  a  bougie  of  the  preceding  description  can  be 
introduced,  without  occasioning  pain,  faintness,  or 
great  dejection  of  spirits,  the  use  of  caustic  may  com 
mence  immediately,  provided  none  of  the  above-de- 
scribed objections  exist. 

When  the  urethra  is  very  irritable,  Mr.  Whately 
recommends  a  common  bougie  to  be  introduced  every 
day,  and  kept  in  the  urethra ;  at  first,  for  a  few  minutes 
only  ;  but,  by  degrees,  for  a  longer  time;  till  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  has  been  sufficiently  lessened. 

When  the  urethra  is  rendered  so  impervious  by  a 
stricture,  that  a  small  bougie  cannot  be  passed  into  the 
bladder,  which  viscus  is  also  in  a  painful  inflamed 
state,  Mr.  Whately  asserts,  that  caustic,  in  any  form 
or  quantity  must  not  be  immediately  employed ;  but 
that  the  stricture  should  be  first  rendered  capable  of 
allowing  a  bougie  a  little  larger  than  one  of  the  finest 
size  to  be  introduced  into  the  bladder.  When  this  is 
done,  the  urine  is  more  freely  evacuated,  and  the  con- 
sequent irritation  and  inflammation  or  the  bladder 
lessened,  if  not  removed,  togelherwith  the  danger  of  a 
retention  of  urine.  Caustic  may  then  be  advan 
tageously  conveyed  into  the  centre  of  the  stricture. 

Mr.  Whately  considers  the  practice  of  at  once 
thrusting  down,  in  this  sort  of  case,  an  armed  boogie 
considerably  larger  than  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
contracted  canal,  as  most  dangerous,  and  horridly 
painful.  For,  says  this  gentleman,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  neatly  the  whole  of  the  urethra  anterior  to 
the  bulb  is  so  much  contracted  by  numerous  and 
uncommonly  rigid  strictures,  that  it  is  impossible,  by 
any  art  whatever,  to  dilate  the  passage  to  its  natural 
size.  If,  therefore,  the  canal,  while  in  such  a  state,  be 
rudely  torn  open  by  a  large  caustic  bougie,  hemorrhage, 
pain,  dangerous  suppressions  of  urine,  inflammation, 
mortification,  and  death  itself,  must  sometimes  inevi- 
tably ensue,— even  before  the  caustic  can  be  applied  to 
the  principal  seat  of  the  disease.  In  cases  like  the 
one  just  mentioned,  the  first  step,  preparatory  to  the 
use  of  the  caustic,  should  be.  according  to  Mr. 
Whately,  to  dilate  the  strictured  part  of  the  urethra; 
for  which  purpose,  lie  advises  the  slow  and  gentle 
introduction  of  a  fine  bougie,  with  its  point  inclined  tc 
the  lower  side  of  the  canal,  in  order  to  avoid  the  large 
lacuns,  situated  on  its  upper  part.  When  the  surgeon, 
by  steady  perseverance  and  dexterity,  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  fine  bougie  through  the  worst  stricture  into 
the  bladder,  the  instrument  should  be  worn,  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  till  the  passage  is  sufficiently  dilated 
to  admit  a  larger  one. 

Mr.  Whately,  after  explaining  that  caustic  potassa 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  strictures  of  the  urethra  tiJ. 
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a  bougie  of  a  proper  size  can  be  passed  into  the 
bladder ;  pointing  out  the  methods  to  be  taken,  before 
applying  this  caustic  ;  and  enumerating  certain  cases 
■ad  circumstances  in  which  its  employment  is  inter 
dieted;  next  proceeds  co  describe  the  mode  of  practice 
which  it  is  the  particular  object  of  his  book  to  recom- 
mend. 

For  the  purpose  of  arming  a  bougie,  Mr.  Whately 
advises  us  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potassa 
upon  a  piece  of  strong  paper,  and  to  break  the  bit  of 
caustic  with  a  hammer  into  small  pieces  of  about  the 
size  of  large  and  small  pins'  heads.  In  doing  this,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  reduce  it  to  powder.  Thus 
broken,  it  should  be  kept  far  use  in  a  phial,  closed  with 
aground  stopper.  The  bougie  should  have  a  proper 
degree  of  curvature  given  to  it,  by  drawing  it  several 
times  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 

Mr.  Whately  next  acquaints  us,  that  before  the 
caustic  is  inserted  into  the  bougie,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  exact  distance  of  the  stricture  (to  which 
the  caustic  is  to  be  applied)  from  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  For  this  purpose,  the  bougie,  which  should  be 
just  large  enough  to  enter  the  stricture  with  some  degree 
of  tightness,  ought  to  be  gently  introduced  into  the 
urethra;  and  when  its  point  stops  at  the  stricture, 
which  it  almost  always  does  before  it  will  enter  it,  a 
notch  is  to  be  made  with  the  finger-nail,  on  the  upper 
or  curved  portion  of  the  bougie,  on  the  outside  of  the 
urethra,  exactly  half  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the 
penis.  When  the  bougie  is  withdrawn,  a  small  hole, 
about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch  deep,  should  be 
made  at  the  extremity  of  its  rounded  end.  A  large 
blanket-pin,  two  inches  and  a  hall  in  length,  with  the 
head  struck  off,  will  answer  the  purpose ;  the  hole 
being  made  with  the  point  of  the  pin.  The  extremity 
of  the  bougie  should  then  be  made  perfectly  smooth 
Willi  the  linger  and  thumb,  taking  care  that,  in  doing 
this,  the  hole  in  its  centre  be  not  closed.  Some  of  the 
broken  caustic  should  then  he  put  on  a  piece  of  writing 
paper,  and  a  piece  less  in  size  than  the  smallest  pin's 
bead  should  be  selected  ;  the  particle,  indeed,  says  Mr. 
Whately,  cannot  be  too  small  for  the  first  application. 
Let  this  be  inserted  into  the  hole  of  the  bougie  with  a 
pocket-knife,  spatula,  or  some  such  instrument ;  and 
pushed  into  it  with  the  blunt  end  of  the  pin,  so  as  to 
make  the  caustic  sink  a  very  little  below  the  margin  of 
the  hole.  To  prevent  the  potassa  fuaa  from  coining 
out,  the  hole  should  then  be  oontracti  d  a  little  with  the 
ringer,  and  the  remaining  vacancy  in  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  hog's  lard.  This  last  substance  (continues  Mr. 
Whately)  will  prevent  the  caustic  from  acting  on  the 
Bound  part  of  the  urethra,  as  the  bougie  passes  to  the 
stricture.  When  the  bougie  is  quite  prepared,  let  it  he 
first  oiled,  and  immediately  afterward  introduced,  by 
a  very  gentle  motion,  with  the  curvature  upwards,  as 
far  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  stricture,  upon  which  the 
caustic  is  to  be  applied.  In  doing  this,  the  end  of  the 
bougie,  held  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  should  be  a  good 
deal  inclined  towards  the  abdomen,  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
curvature.  After  it  has  passed  about  five  inches,  this 
end  should  be  gradually  brought  downwards,  as  the 
bougie  passes  on,  till  it  forms  a  right  angle  with  the 
body.  The  bougie  is  known  to  have  arrived  at  the 
stricture  by  the  resistance  made  to  its  progress. 

As  soon  as  the  bougie  has  reached  the  anterior  part 
of  the  stricture,  it  should  rest  there  for  a  few  seconds, 
that  the  caustic  may  begin  to  dissolve.  It  should  then 
be  pushed  very  gently  forwards  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch;  after  which,  there  should  be  another  pause  for 
a  second  or  two.  The  bougie  should  then  be  carried 
forwards  in  the  same  gentle  manner,  till  it  has  got 
through  the  stricture.  The  sense  of  feeling  will  gene- 
rally inform  the  operator  when  the  point  of  the  bougie 
has  proceeded  so  far  ;  but  the  notch  in  the  bougie  is  to 
be  an  additional  guide,  by  becoming  very  near  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  when  the  end  of  the  instrument 
has  just  <;ot  through  the  stricture. 

The  bougie  should  now  be  immediately  withdrawn 
by  a  very  gentle  motion  to  the  part,  at  which  it  was 
first  made  to  rest  awhile.  Then  it  should  be  very 
slowly  passed  through  the  stricture  a  second  time  ;  but 
without  letting  the  briusie  stop  in  its  passage.  If  the 
patient  complain  of  pain,  or  be  faint,  the  bougie  should 
be  Immediately  withdrawn  ;  but  if  these  effects  are 
not  produced,  we  may  repeat  the  operation  of  passing 
and  withdrawing  the  bougie  through  the  stricture 
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once  or  twice  more  before  we  finish  the  operation, 
which  will  take  up,  in  the  whole,  about  two  minutes. 

The  first  application  of  the  potassa  fusa,  in  this 
manner,  gives,  according  to  Mr.  Whately's  account, 
a  very  little  pain.  A  slight  scalding  in  making  water, 
and  a  trifling  discharge,  during  the  first  day  or  two, 
however,  are  commonly  produced. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  application  of  the 
caustic  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  When 
the  first  application  has  enlarged  the  aperture  of  the 
stricture,  which  may  be  known  by  passing  a  bougie 
through  it  of  the  same  size  as  that  by  which  the 
caustic  was  conveyed,  the  bougie  used  in  the  second 
operation  should  be  a  size  larger  than  the  one  used  in 
the  first ;  but  it  must  not  be  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  stricture.  If  the  patient  had  no  pain  on  the  first 
application,  the  bit  of  potassa  fusa  may  also  be  trivially 
larger.  At  the  end  of  seven  days  more,  the  armed 
bougie  should  be  introduced  a  third  time.  At  this  and 
all  future  applications,  the  bougie  should  be  increased 
in  size  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  in  the  stricture 
becomes  dilated.  The  quantity  of  caustic,  howsver 
is  never  to  be  increased  in  a  ratio  to  the  size  of  the 
bougie.  In  no  cases  whatever  does  Mr.  Whately 
apply  more  of  the  potassa  fusa  at  a  time,  than  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  common  pin's  head.  Twelve  bits 
of  the  largest  size  which  this  gentleman  ever  uses 
weigh  one  grain. 

When  there  are  several  strictures,  the  potassa  fusa 
should  be  generally  applied  to  only  one  at  a  time. 

An  interval  of  seven  days  is  what  Mr.  Whately 
generally  allows  to  elapse  between  the  applications  of 
the  caustic.  The  rule,  however,  may  now  and  then 
be  deviated  from  ;  but  the  potassa  fusa  ought  never  to 
be  reapplied  till  the  action  of  the  last  application  has 
completely  ceased.  In  a  few  instances  the  interval 
may  oidy  be  five  days;  in  some  others  it  may  be  eight, 
nine,  or  even  a  longer  space. 

In  the  above  method  of  using  the  potassa  fusa, 
Mr.  Whately  represents,  that  this  substance  is  equally 
diffused  over  every  part  of  the  strictured  surface,  and 
only  abrades  the  membrane  of  the  stricture  without 
producing  a  slough.  The  decree  of  this  abrasion,  he 
says,  may  be  increased  or  lessened,  as  circumstances 
dictate,  by  paying  attention  to  the  quantity  of  the 
caustic. 

The  foregoing  account  will  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  Mr.  Whately's  method,  in  which  I  never  saw  any 
recommendation  but  that  of  novelty.  To  abrade  with- 
out destroying  is  rather  too  nice  a  distinction  for  a 
practical  man,  doing  business,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark. 
Nor  can  I  conceive,  that  a  liquid  caustic  (for  so  it  ia 
represented  as  becoming)  can  be  applied  with  the  ac* 
curacy  to  strictures  which  Mr.  Whately  seems  to  sup- 
pose happens.  This,  however,  is  merely  my  own  sen- 
timent, and  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal,  that  there  are  yet 
a  few  surgeons  who  believe,  that  Mr.  Whately's  plan 
is  the  most  eligible  for  all  cases  in  which  the  stricture 
is  irritable  or  far  advanced.— (See  Howship's  Pract. 
Obs.  on  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  207.)  On  the  other 
hand,  I  know  some  very  eminent  surgeons,  who  for- 
merly took  up  this  practice  with  great  zeal,  and  now 
have  entirely  abandoned  it.  I  consider  it  myself  the 
worst  and  most  random  mode  of  applying  caustic  to 
strictures,  and  more  likely  to  act  on  the  sound  than  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  urethra.  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  de- 
cidedly averse  to  the  use  of  caustic  alkali,  which,  he 
says,  is  much  too  soluble,  and  calculated  to  produce  a 
great  deal  of  inflammation  by  running  over  an  exten- 
sive surface.    In  this  advice  I  fully  concur. 

Upon  the  whole  I  may  safely  declare,  that  caustic 
bougies  of  every  kind  are  now  much  less  frequently 
used  by  the  best  surgeons  in  London  than  they  were 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Several  distinguished  prac- 
titioners, who  to  my  knowledge  were  then  accustomed 
to  recommend  and  employ  them,  have  at  present  re- 
turned either  to  the  use  of  common  bougies,  or  those 
made  of  metal  or  elastic  gum,  to  which,  after  many 
comparative  trials,  I  acknowledge  a  general,  but  not  a 
universal  preference  seems  to  me  to  be  due.  We  learn 
from  M.  Roux,  that  caustic  bougies  never  had  many 
advocates  in  France;  and  the  inquiries  which  he  made 
when  he  was  in  London,  authorized  him  to  announce 
to  his  countrymen  after  his  return,  that  such  instru« 
ments  were  not  more  in  general  favour  here  than  they 
were  at  Paris.— (See  Voyage  fait  d  Londres  en  1814, 
en  ParallUe  de  la  Chirurgie  Angloise,  ire.  p.  315,> 
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Cases  of  stritture,  where  the  disease  is  far  advanced, 
of  long  standing,  and  attended  with  such  obstruction 
that  no  kind  of  common  bougie  can  be  introduced,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  examples  in  which  perforation  on 
Mr.  Stafford's  plan  may  be  justifiable.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  some  surgeons  would  prefer  the  em- 
ployment of  a  common  bougie,  or  a  conical  sound 
made  of  iron,  silver,  or  platina,  with  sufficient  force  to 
make  its  way  through  the  stricture  by  laceration.  If 
the  stricture  occupy  a  considerable  length  of  the  pas- 
sage, I  believe  a  passage  through  it  must  sometimes  be 
attempted  on  the  principle  of  exciting  ulceration,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  a  sound  or  metallic  catheter  should 
be  employed.  An  interesting  case  of  cartilaginous 
stricture  and  fistulae  in  perina:o  is  recorded  byDelpech, 
where  a  false  passage  was  made  with  a  lunar  caustic 
bougie,  which  actually  pierced  the  rectum  ;  two  days 
after  this  accident  the  stricture  was  forced  with  a  coni- 
cal sound,  which  fortunately  eluded  the  false  passage 
and  entered  the  bladder.  An  abscess  in  the  perinaeum 
followed,  but  the  case  ended  well  under  the  use  of 
elastic  gum  catheters. — (Chir.  Clin.  p.  280.)  When 
the  treatment  of  strictures  brings  on  severe  shiverings, 
followed  by  febrile  symptoms,  opium  is  the  best  medi- 
cine to  be  given,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments 
into  the  passage  should  be  suspended.  When  hemor- 
rhage from  the  urethra  is  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
bougies  or  other  instruments,  cold  evaporating  lotions 
to  the  perinaeum,  or  the  cold  bath  itself,  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  suppressing  it.  In  one  case,  men- 
tioned by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  attery  of  the  bulb;  a 
measure  which  completely  succeeded. 

[So  numerous  have  been  the  failures  of  surgical 
treatment  in  strictures  of  the  urethra,  that  many  sur- 
geons have  considered  a  severe  stricture,  and  especially 
a  series  of  strictures  in  this  canal,  the  most  incurable 
and  unmanageable  of  surgical  diseases.  The  great 
number  of  strictures  found  in  the  incurable  wards  of 
our  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  infirmaries  have  long 
rendered  this  affection  an  opprobrium  chirurgiae.  The 
most  skilful  will  often  do  mischief  with  the  armed 
bougie,  and,  if  they  by  caution  avoid  this,  still  their 
failure  will  often  be  a  painful  source  of  mortification. 

Professor  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  has  introduced  an 
operation  by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  curing  a  large 
number  of  obstinate  cases;  and  although  he  only  ad- 
vises and  performs  this  operation  in  the  worst  instances 
of  severe,  long-continued,  and  complicated  stricture, 
the  proportion  of  cures  has  been  greater  than  is  ordi- 
narily found  in  the  practice  of  any  surgeon  who  treats 
all  kinds  of  cases  indiscriminately  by  any  of  the  former 
methods. 

In  the  Am.tr.  Med.  Recorder  for  1824,  Dr.  Jameson 
has  published  an  essay  on  stricture  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  he  reports  a  number  of  cases,  wilh  their  treat- 
ment and  results.  Several  of  these  cases  came  under 
my  own  notice  ;  and  during  my  former  residence  in 
Baltimore,  I  witnessed  his  operation  several  times,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  success,  and  the  en- 
tire removal  of  the  disease. 

This  operation  consists  in  opening  the  urethra 
through  the  perinaeum,  and  introducing  a  flexible  ca- 
theter through  the  penis  into  the  bladder,  which  is 
suffered  to  remain  until  the  wound  in  the  urethra  is 
united. 

The  patient  is  tied  as  for  lithotomy,  and  a  sound  in- 
troduced as  far  as  it  can  be  passed,  which  serves  as  a 
guide,  if  it  can  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  bulb.  An 
incision  is  now  made  through  the  perinaeum,  and  theure- 
thra  laid  open.  In  bad  cases  he  advises  to  divide  the 
triangular  ligament  both  above  and  below  the  urethra. 
The  fore-finger  is  then  to  be  introduced  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stricture.  When  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  muscles  surrounding  the  membranous  part  of 
the  urethra,  a  director  is  first  introduced,  and  the  inci- 
sion made  with  a  scalpel  or  bistoury,  when  the  finger 
may  be  passed  into  the  bladder.  A  flexible  catheter  is 
now  passed  through  the  penis  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
wound  is  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
to  unite. 

Though  this  operation  is  as  severe,  and  even  some- 
times more  difficult  than  lithotomy,  Dr.  J.'s  experience 
lias  shown  that  it  is  seldom  attended  wilh  danger. 
The  only  cases  in  which  this  operation  would  be  ad- 
visable are  those  in  which  no  sound  or  staff  can  be 
passed  into  the  bladder,  and  herein  consists  the  diffi- 


culty of  the  operation.  It  is  a  means,  however,  which 
has  afforded  relief  in  cases  which  bad  otherwise  been 
abandoned  as  hopeless. — Reese.] 

A  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  by  John 
Hunter,  2d  edit.  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of 
Strictures  in  the  Urethra  and  (Esophagus,  by  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home,  in  3  vols.  Svo.  Land.  An  improved  Me- 
thod of  treating  Strictures  in  the  Urethra,  by  Thomas 
Whately,  edit.  2,  1806.  M.  W.  Andrews's  Ubs.  on  the 
Application  of  Lunar  Caustic  to  Strictures  in  the  Ure- 
thra and  (Esophagus,  Svo.  Land.  1807.  T.  Lux- 
more' s  Practical  Observations  on  Strictures,  <$-c.  8uo. 
Lond.  1809.  Howship's  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Urinary  Organs,  Svo.  Jjond.  1816.  Soemmer- 
ring  Abhandlung  uber  die  schnell  und  langsam  tbdt- 
lichen  Krankheitcn  dcr  Harnblase  und  Harnrohre  bey 
Mdnnern  im  hohen  Alter,  ito.  Frankf.  1809.  Letters 
concerning  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra,  by  C.  Bell, 
1810 ;  subsequently  republished  with  additions  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  James  fVilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and 
Physiology  of  the  Male  Urinary  and  Oenital  Organs, 
and  their  Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1821.  James  Arnott, 
A  Treatise  on  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  Svo.  Lond. 
1819.  An  account  of  this  gentleman's  dilator,  and  his 
method  of  treatment  is  given  in  the  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  edit.  4.  ./.  Cross,  Sketches  of  the 
Medical  Schools  of  Paris,  p.  Ill,  <$-c.  8oo.  Lond.  1815. 
Boyer,  Traite  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  9,  Paris,  1824.  J. 
Howship  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  Svo. 
Lond.  1823.  <?.  Macilwain,  On  Stricture  of  the  Ure- 
thra, Svo.  Lond.  1824 :  a  very  useful  manual.  Dtl- 
pech,  Chirurgie  Clinique  dc  Montpellier,  1. 1,  4to.  Paris, 
1823.  R.  A.  Stafford,  On  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  ed. 
2,  Svo.  Lond.  1829. 

URETHRA,  FALSE  PASSAGE  IN.  One  of  the 
worst  consequences  of  using  catheters  and  bougies  in 
an  improper  manner,  is  the  rupture  of  the  urethra,  or 
the  formation  of  a  false  passage  by  ulceration.  With 
bougies  this  accident  is  generally  occasioned  by  trials 
to  excite  ulceration  by  the  application  of  the  end  of  the 
bougie  to  the  stricture,  when  this  instrument  cannot  be 
passed  through  it.  When  once  the  new  passage  has 
been  formed,  whenever  the  bougie  is  introduced  it 
cannot  be  hindered  from  going  into  the  false  track,  and 
its  action  on  the  stricture  is  altogether  frustrated. 

In  this  kind  of  case,  Mr.  Hunter  has  advised  the  fol- 
lowing operation  to  be  practised.  Pass  a  staff  or  any 
such  instrument  into  the  urethra  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
which  will  probably  be  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  pas- 
sage, and  this,  we  may  be  certain,  is  beyond  the  stric- 
ture. Feel  for  the  end  of  the  instrument  externally, 
and  cut  upon  it,  making  the  wound  about  an  inch  long, 
if  the  disease  be  before  the  scrotum ;  and  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  more,  if  in  the  perinaeum.  If  the  new  pas- 
sage be  between  the  urethra  and  body  of  the  penis, 
you  will  most  probably  get  into  the  sound  urethra  be- 
fore you  come  to  the  instrument  or  new  passage.  If 
so,  introduce  a  probe  into  the  urethra  through  the 
wound,  and  pass  it  towards  the  glans  penis,  or,  in 
other  words,  towards  the  stricture.  When  it  meets 
with  an  obstruction,  this  must  be  the  stricture,  which 
is  now  to  be  got  through,  and  afterward  dilated.  To 
complete  the  operation,  withdraw  the  probe,  and,  in- 
stead of  it,  introduce  a  hollow  cannula  forwards  to  the 
stricture.  Then  introduce  another  cannula  from  the 
glans  downwards,  till  the  two  tubes  are  opposite  each 
other,  having  the  stricture  between  them.  An  assist- 
ant is  now  to  take  hold  of  the  urethra  on  the  outside 
with  his  finger  and  thumb  just  where  the  two  cannula* 
meet,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Througn 
the  upper  cannula  next  introduce  a  piercing  instrument, 
which  is  to  perforate  the  stricture,  and  enter  the  lower 
cannula.  The  piercing  instrument  is  now  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  a  bougie  introduced  through  the  first  can- 
nula and  stricture  into  the  second  cannula.  The 
tubes  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  end  of  the  bougie 
in  the  wound  directed  into  the  bladder,  through  the 
farther  portion  of  the  urethra.  It  may  also  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  whole  of  the  false  passage  open,  in 
order  to  make  it  heal ;  for,  otherwise,  it  might  still  ob- 
struct the  future  passage  of  bougies  into  the  proper 
canal. 

When  the  new  passage  is  between  the  skin  and  ure- 
thra, the  surgeon  must  extend  his  incision  more  deeply, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  natural  passage, 
Then  he  is  to  proceed  as  above  explained. 

The  longer  the  first  bougie  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
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the  canal,  tlie  more  readily  will  the  second  pass.  The 
bougiea  must  l><:  gradually  increased  in  size,  and  used 
till  the  wotint'  is  healed.  The  only  improvement 
which  seems  proper  to  be  made  in  this  plan,  is  to  em- 
ploy flexible  gum  catheter*,  which  might  he  worn 
longer  than  common  bougies,  as  the  patient  could  void 
his  urine  through  them. 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Stafford, 
thai  it  a  l.-il>>-  passage  be  made,  leading  from  one  part 
of  the  urethra  to  another,  anil  the  urine  pass  through 
the  new  channel,  it  becomes  lined  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, reeembliog  ih.it  of  the  natural  canal.— (On 
Strictures,  p.  39,  cd.  2.) 

URINARY  ABSCESSES.  Extravasations  of  urine 
may  be  in  three  dill",  rent  states.  This  fluid  may  be 
collected  In  a  particular  pouch  ;  it  may  be  widely  dif- 
in.-i  il  in  the  cellular  membrane;  or,  lastly,  it  may  pre- 
sent Itself  In  a  purulent  form,  after  having  excited  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  in  the  parts  among  which 
it  is  situated.     This  case  is  termed  a  urinary  abscess. 

Such  extravasations  of  urine  always  imply  a  rup- 
ture, either  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters,  the  bladder  or  the 
urethra.  The  solution  of  continuity  may  be  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes.  It  is  most  frequently  the  ef- 
fect of  a  forcible  distention  of  these  passages  in  conse- 
quence of  a  retention  of  urine.  The  bursting  of  phleg- 
monous abscesses  into  the  same  passages  may  occasion 
the  breach.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  penetration 
of  the  parts  with  a  sword  or  other  foreign  body :  there 
ure  likewise  examples  of  effusion  of  urine  from  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cannula  of  the  trocar  after  the  ope- 
ration of  puncturing  the  bladder.  Others  are  caused  by 
false  passages  in  the  urethra,  or  by  violent  contusions 
of  the  perineum,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  urethra. 

In  Default's  Surgical  Works  (t.  3)  it  is  observed, 
that  the  ravages  which  extravasated  urine  makes  are 
usually  greater  and  more  extensive  when  it  enters  the 
cellular  membrane,  than  when  il  is  confined  in  a  parti- 
cular cyst.  The  mischief  is  also  less  when  the  excre- 
tory passage  is  free,  than  when  it  is  closed  by  any  ob- 
stacle, as  in  cases  of  retention.  The  more  or  less  loose 
texture  of  the  pails  in  which  such  effusions  happen, 
likewise  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  their  pro- 
gress and  formation.  When  the  pelvis  or  infundibu- 
luni  of  the  kidney,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  ureter 
gives  way,  the  urine  is  commonly  effused  in  the  loins 
and  the  fossa  iliacs,  between  the  peritoneum  and  the 
adjacent  parts.  When  the  lower  part  of  the  ureter  or 
the  bladder  near  its  lower  portion  gives  way,  the  ex- 
travasation  is  generally  included  within  the  pelvis. 

lint  when  the  rupture  occurs  in  the  anterior  parietes 
of  the  bladder  near  its  upper  part,  and  especially 
when  it  takes  place  at  a  time  when  this  organ  is  ex- 
tremely distended  and  dilated,  the  urine  becomes  ef- 
fused behind  and  above  the  pubes,  sometimes  ascends 
to  the  epigastric  region,  between  the  peritoneum  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  and,  after  having  followed  the 
course  of  the  spermai'ic  vessels,  it  often  makes  its  exit 
at  the  ring,  and  is  extravasated  in  the  groins  and  scro- 
tum. If  the  rupture  has  happened  in  the  urethra,  the 
most  common  situation  of  the  effusion  is  in  the  peri- 
naiini  and  scrotum.  The  extravasation  frequently 
extends  to  the  penis  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  and 
ivin  sometimes  propagates  itself  under  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  up  to  the  hypochondria  and  sides  of  the  chest. 

There  is  no  fluid  the  extravasation  of  which  is  so 
fatal  as  that  of  the  urine.  If  it  is  not  promptly  dis- 
charged, il  soon  excites  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  membrane,  a  gangrenous  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  and  almost  always  a  mortification  of  the  parts 
among  which  it  Bows. 

While  the  extravasation  of  urine  is  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  pelvis,  and  lumbar  and  iliac  regions, 
Vithnut  manifesting  itself  externally,  there  is  no  cer- 
tain sign  of  its  existence.  The  circumstances  which 
may  be  recollected,  however,  joined  with  the  symp- 
toms which  the  patient  complains  of,  may  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  the  extravasation.  Thus,  wlien,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  retention  of  urine  in  the  ureters  or  blad- 
der, the  patient  has  suddenly  experienced  great  relief, 
Without  any  of  the  urine  having  been  discharged  Un- 
natural way:  when  be  lias  at  the  same  instant  felt  a 
kind  Of  pricking  in  the  loins  or  pelvis;  when  to  the 
erne,  which  i  wed  only  a  few  hours,  symptoms  more 
severe  than  the:  former  ones  have  succeeded  (such  as 
violent  fever,  hiccough,  vomiting,  &.C),  an  internal 
extravasation  is  to  be  suspected, 
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As  soon  as  the  extravasation  is  apparent  externally, 
the  case  is  announced  by  symptoms  which  hardly  ever 
deceive.  The  preceding  retention  of  urine;  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  the  swelling  caused  by  this  fluid ; 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  tumour ;  the  kind  of  crepita- 
tion perceptible  in  it,  like  that  which  occurs  in  emphy- 
sema ;  the  shining  tension  and  oedema  of  the  skin  ; 
the  diminution  of  such  symptoms  as  depended  en- 
tirely upon  the  retention ;  are  the  first  changes  which 
are  observable  when  the  extravasation  is  somewhat 
considerable. 

If  the  patient  is  not  speedily  assisted  and  the  urine 
continues  to  be  extravasated,  the  tumour  spreads  more 
and  more ;  the  skin  assumes  a  red  violet  colour ;  gan- 
grenous eschars  are  formed,  the  separation  of  which 
gives  issue  to  a  very  fetid  sanies,  in  which  the  smell  of 
urine  is  readily  distinguishable.  Portions  of  dead  cel- 
lular membrane  are  presently  discharged  together  with 
the  sanies  ;  the  ulcer  grows  larger ;  and  the  dressings 
are  continually  wet  with  the  urine. 

When  one  of  the  ureters  has  given  way,  and  a  uri- 
nary abscess  is  formed  in  the  loins,  the  aid  to  be  de- 
rived from  surgery  is  limited  to  making  an  opening  in 
the  extravasation  as  soon  as  it  can  be  felt  externally. 
It  is  then  not  in  the  power  of  art  to  re-establish  the 
natuial  course  of  the  urine,  or  to  hinder  this  fluid 
from  passing  through  the  Wound  and  rendering  it  fis- 
tulous. However,  there  are  some  circumstances  in 
which  a  radical  cure  may  be  attempted.  For  exam- 
ple, if  the  abscess  were  produced  by  a  calculus  lodged 
in  the  infundibulum  or  ureter,  and  it  could  be  felt  and 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps  introduced  into 
the  opening,  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  might 
promote  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  by  rendering  the  na- 
tural channel  for  the  urine  free. 

When  the  opening  by  which  the  urine  has  become 
extravasated  exists  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  one  indi- 
cation that  does  not  present  itself  in  the  foregoing 
case  may  be  fulfilled,  viz.  tire  urine  may  be  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  catheter  passed  into  the  bladder  and 
kept  there.  By  this  means  we  not  only  immediately 
stop  the  progress  of  the  extravasation,  but  attack  the 
very  cause  of  the  malady,  by  removing  the  obstacles 
which  oppose  the  natural  course  of  the  urine.  The 
introduction  of  the  catheter  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity.  This  operation  is  often  at 
tended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Besides  the  ordi 
nary  obstruction  of  the  canal,  we  have  also  to  sur 
mount  the  obstacles  which  the  urinary  swellings  situ- 
ated in  the  course  of  the  urethra  create  to  the  passage 
of  the  instrument.  When  these  tumours  are  consider- 
able, they  ought  to  be  opened  before  the  catheter  is 
employed.  The  subsidence  of  the  swellings  would 
render  catheterism  more  easy.  Besides,  Desault  was 
assured,  by  daily  experience,  that  with  a  little  skill,  ex- 
ercise, and  patience,  the  catheter  might  always  be  got 
into  the  bladder.  If,  however,  the  thing  could  not  be 
done,  ought  we  to  puncture  the  bladder,  or  have  re- 
course to  the  operation  of  cutting  into  the  dilated 
portion  of  the  urethra  between  the  stricture  and  the 
bladder  ? 

Desault  was  an  advocate  for  neither  of  these  pro- 
ceedings :  he  thought  it  was  a  more  simple  and  benefi- 
cial practice  merely  to  make  an  external  opening  in 
the  collection  of  effused  urine.  This  measure'  Would 
both  afford  an  outlet  for  the  urine,  and  arrest  the  ex- 
tension of  the  extravasation.  Besides,  such  an  open- 
ing is  often  indispensably  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  symptoms  depending  upon  the  ef- 
fusion and  stagnation  of  the  urine.  But  if  the  cathe- 
ter can  be  introduced,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  an 
opening  would  not  only  be  useless  but  hurtful :  for  in- 
stance, when  the  swelling  caused  by  the  urine  is  of 
little  extent,  or  when  it  is  situated  in  the  thickness  of 
the  parietes  of  the  passage,  or  along  its  track,  it  al- 
most always  admits  of  dispersion  by  the  simple  em- 
ployment of  the  catheter.  But  it  seldom  happens  that 
this  swelling,  however  small,  ends  in  resolution ;  it  al- 
most always  suppurates;  yet,  as  it  breaks  into  the 
urethra,  the  matter  escapes  between  this  canal  and  the 
catheter,  and  renders  the  making  of  an  external  open- 
ing needless.  Experience  teaches  us,  also,  that  when 
the  tumour  is  situated  in  the  scrotum,  or  between  the 
toot  of  the  penis  and  the  symphysis  pifbis,  even  after 
the  healing  of  the  incisions  made  in  these  situations,  a 
fistula  will  often  remain,  which  is  very'  difficult  of 
cure.    With  the  exception  of  these  particular  case* 
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Desault  was  an  advocate  for  opening  all  urinary  ab- 
scesses. 

In  my  own  practice,  1  have  never  experienced  much  dif- 
ficulty in  healing  fistula  in  the  perinsum,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  obstruction  in  the  urethra ;  and  my  usual 
plan,  whether  the  effusion  of  urine  be  considerable  or 
not,  is  always  first  to  make  a  puncture  or  incision  in 
the  swelling,  so  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of  its  increase, 
and  then  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  the  catheter. 

The  manner  of  opening  such  collections  varies  ac- 
cording as  the  urine  may  be  in  one  caviiy  or  widely 
effused  in  the  cellular  membrane.  In  the  first  case,  a 
simple  incision  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity  will  suf- 
fice for  emptying  and  healing  it.  In  the  second,  if  the 
extravasation  is  extensive,  the  incisions  must  be  mul- 
tiplied. It  would  be  absurd  to  spare  the  parts;  for  all 
those  with  which  the  urine  has  come  into  contact  sel- 
dom escape  mortification.  The  incisions  which  are 
made  hardly  ever  have  the  effect  of  saving  them  ;  but 
by  accelerating  the  discharge  of  putrid  sanies  and  stag- 
nant urine,  they  prevent  mischief  which  would  origi- 
nate from  a  farther  lodgement.  At  all  events,  when  the 
operation  is  at  all  delayed,  the  destruction  of  all  the 
parts  in  contact  with  this  irritating  fluid  is  inevitable. 
The  approach  of  mortification  is  indicated  by  the  cre- 
pitation under  the  bistoury,  resembling  the  kind  of 
noise  produced  by  tearing  parchment.  The  extent  and 
depth  of  the  incisions  must  be  proportioned  to  those  of 
the  abscess.  When  the  extravasation  occupies  the 
scrotum,  long  deep  scarifications  should  be  made  in 
that  part,  as  well  as  in  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  in 
every  place  where  the  urine  is  effused. 

Practitioners  unaccustomed  tosee  such  diseases  would 
be  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  sore  produced  by  the 
separation  of  the  eschars.  Sometimes  the  whole  scro- 
tum, ski"  of  the  penis,  and  that  of  the  groins,  peri- 
naeuin,  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  mortify,  and  the 
naked  testicles  hang  by  the  spermatic  cords  in  the 
midst  of  this  enormous  ulcer.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
how  cicatrization  could  take  place  over  the  exposed 
testicles;  but  the  resources  of  nature  are  unlimited. 
She  unites  the  testicles  and  the  cords  to  the  subjacent 
parts,  and  drawing  the  skin  from  the  circumference  to 
the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  she  covers  these  organs  again, 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  sort  of  new  scrotum.  This 
statement  is  founded  upon  numerous  cases  in  which 
nature  always  followed  this  course.  The  cicatrization 
of  the  ulcer  is  even  more  expeditious  than  might  be 
apprehended,  considering  its  extent.  In  all  this  busi- 
ness, what  does  art  do  1  If  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter  is  excepted,  which,  indeed,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  radical  cure,  her  assistance  is  very 
limited,  and  almost  nothing,  in  the  generality  of  in- 
stances ;  for  when  patients  are  not  exhausted  by  the 
tediousness  of  the  disorder,  when  they  are  of  a  good 
constitution  and  in  tlie  prime  of  life,  they  get  well  as 
quickly  and  certainly  with  the  aid  of  a  good  diet  and 
simple  dressings  as  when  they  take  internal  medi- 
cines and  use  a  multiplicity  of  compound  topical  ap- 
plications. The  practice  of  Desault,  at  the  Hdtel- 
Dieu,  consisted  in  applying  emollient  poultices  until 
the  sloughs  were  detached.  The  ulcer  was  then  some- 
times dressed  with  pledgets  charged  with  styrax;  but 
frequently  mere  dry  lint  was  used,  and  continued  till 
the  cure  was  completed.  If  any  complication  occur- 
red in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  suitable  remedies 
were  prescribed  for  it.  Thus,  when  prostration  of 
strength  and  tendency  to  sloughing  existed,  bark,  cor- 
dials, and  antiseptics  were  ordered.  But,  in  every 
case,  the  catheter  is  the  essential  means  of  cure; 
without  it  the  treatment  is  almost  always  imperfect, 
and  the  ulcer  will  not  heal  without  leaving  several  uri- 
nary fistula. — (See  CEuvres  Chir.  de  Desault,  par  Bi- 
chat,  t.  3,  p.  277-287.) 

URINARY  CALCULI.  A  true  explanation  of  the 
nature  of  urinary  calculi  was  quite  impossible,  before 
chemistry  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  the 
methods  of  analysis  had  advanced  a  great  way  to- 
wards perfection ;  and,  as  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  all  the  valuable  knowledge  which  now  ex- 
ists upon  this  subject  is  in  reality  the  fruit  of  modern 
investigations.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  our 
information  on  many  points  is  far  from  being  settled 
or  complete,  as  any  impartiaV  and  judicious  reader 
may  soon  convince  himself  by  a  reference  to  the  able 
and  scientific  views  lately  taken  by  Dr  Prout,  of  va- 
rious questions  relative  to  the  C jrmaticn    i  gravel  and 


calculi,  and  the  treatment  of  such  cases  in  all  their  va- 
rieties.— (See  An  Inquiry  into  the  JVuture  and  Treats 
ment  of  Gravel  and  Calculus,  and  other  Diseases  con- 
nected with  a  deranged  Operation  of  the  Urinary  Or- 
gans, 8vo.  Dond.  1821.) 

Mechanical  deposites  from  the  urine  arc  divided  by 
Dr.  Prout  into  three  classes.  1.  Pulverulent  or  amor- 
phous sediments.  2.  Crystalline  sediments,  usually 
denominated  gravel.  3.  Solid  concretions  or  calculi, 
formed  by  the  aggregation  of  these  sediments. 

Pulverulent  or  Amorphous  Sediments  are  described 
by  Dr.  Prout  as  almost  always  existing  in  a  state  of  so- 
lution in  the  urine  before  it  is  discharged,  and  even 
afterward  until  it  begins  to  cool,  when  they  are  depo- 
sited in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder,  the  particles  of 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  crystalline.  Their  colour  is 
for  the  most  part  brown  or  yellow,  and,  generally 
speaking,  they  consist  of  two  species  of  neutral  saline 
compounds  ;  viz.  the  lithates  of  ammonia,  soda,  and 
lime,  tinged  more  or  less  with  the  colouring  principle 
of  the  urine,  and  with  the  purpurates  of  the  same 
bases,  and  constituting  what  are  usually  denominated 
pink  and  lateritious  sediments ;  and,  secondly,  the 
earthy  phosphates,  namely,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
the  triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  con- 
stituliugforthe  most  part  sediments  nearly  white.  The 
two  species  of  sediments  are  frequently  mixed  to- 
gether; though  the  lithates  generally  prevail. 

Crystalline  Sediments,  or  Gravel,  are  commonly 
voided  in  the  form  of  minute  angular  grains  or  crys- 
tals, composed,  1.  Of  lithic  acid,  nearly  pure;  2.  Of 
triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia ;  and,  3. 
Of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  crystals  of  lithic  acid,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  frequent,  are  always  more  or  less 
of  a  red  colour.  Those  composed  of  the  triple  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  and  ammonia  are  nearly  white; 
while  others,  composed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which 
are  extremely  rare,  are  of  a  dark,  blackish  green  co- 
lour. It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr.  Prout,  that  these 
different  varieties  of  crystalline  deposites  are  never 
voided  together,  though  they  not  unfrequently  occur 
with  amorphous  sediments. — {Prout,  op.cil.p.  79,  cjre.) 

Solid  Concretions,  or  Urinary  Calculi,  arising  from 
the  precipitation  and  consolidation  of  the  urinary  sedi- 
ments, may  be  formed  in  any  of  the  cavities  to  which 
the  urine  has  access;  and  hence  they  are  met  with  in 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra.  Their  va- 
rious appearances  and  chemical  properties  will  be  pre- 
sently described.  Most  of  them  are  believed  to  be  ori- 
ginally produced  in  the  kidneys,  from  which  they  af- 
terward descend  with  the  urine.  To  this  statement, 
however,  the  cases  in  which  calculi  are  formed  upon 
foreign  bodies  introduced  into  the  bladder  through  the 
urethra,  an  accidental  wound,  or  some  ulcerated  com- 
munication between  the  intestines  and  the  bladder,  are 
manifest  exceptions.  In  the  centre  of  urinary  calculi, 
bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  pieces  of  bougies,  and  wood, 
pins,  needles,  nuts,  &c.  are  frequently  observed ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  a  very  minute  substance  is  ca- 
pable of  becoming  a  nucleus  ;  a  mere  clot  of  blood,  or  a 
little  bit  of  chaff,  if  not  soon  voided,  being  sufficient  to 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  The 
lithic  acid  itself  is  a  common  nucleus,  even  where  the 
whole  calculus  is  not  of  the  same  material. 

That  many  urinary  calculi  are  originally  produced 
in  the  kidney,  is  certain  ;  first,  from  the  severe  pain 
which  the  passage  of  such  foreign  bodies  down  the 
ureter  always  excites;  and,  secondly,  from  their  being 
often  discovered  in  the  infundibula  and  pelvis  of  that 
viscus  after  death.  This  last  fact  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  first  plate  of  Dr.  Marcct's  interesting  "  Essay  on  the 
Chemical  History  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Calcu- 
lous Disorders,"  8vo.  1817.  The  engraving  is  taken 
from  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's  Hospital. 
In  this  instance,  there  were  several  calculi  closely 
pressed  against  each  other  ;  but,  in  another  example, 
drawn  from  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Abernethy's  museum, 
the  renal  concretion  was  composed  of  a  single  mass 
which  represented  a  complete  cast  of  the  pelvis,  and 
part  of  the  infundibula  of  the  kidney.  In  this  form 
of  the  disease,  the  kidney  loses  at  last  all  vestiges  of  its 
natural  structure,  and  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  cyst 
filled  with  the  extraneous  substance.  When  ss  com- 
plete an  alteration  of  the  structure  takes  place,  the  se- 
cretion of  urine  must  of  course  be  entirely  carried  on 
by  the  other  kidney.  However,  in  some  instnnces,  the. 
inconvenience  thus  produced  is  so  slight,  that  it  alutort 
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escapes  notice  ;  and  sometimes  even  both  kidneys  are 
diseased  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  yet  lite  is  preserved 
for  a  considerable  lime.— (Op,  cit.  p.  3,4.) 

Calculi  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ureters,  especi- 
ally at  the  upper  part;  but  it  is  not  supposed,  that  ibey 
are  originally  formed  there  ;  uu  event  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen, unless  there  were  some  cause  letarding  the  descent 
of  the  urine  through  those  tubes.  The  common  belief 
is,  that  all  calculi  found  iu  the  ureter,  are  first  produced 
in  the  infundibula,  and  pelvisol'  the  kidney,  from  which 
they  afterward  descend  with  the  urine. 

The  generality  of  calculi,  however,  which  leave  the 
kidney  are  of  small  size,  and,  consequently,  after  a 
time,  and  exciting  some  pain  and  inconvenience,  they 
usually  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  Indeed,  as 
Dr.  Marcel  remarks,  the  bladder  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  calculi :  not  only  because  all  urinary  concre- 
tions, or  their  nuclei,  formed  in  the  kidneys,  tend  to  fall 
into  that  organ ;  but,  also,  because  a  stone  may  be,  and 
probably  often  is,  originally  formed  in  the  bladder  it- 
self. 

Benal  concretions  vary  considerably  in  their  number, 
size,  and  shape.  In  some  cases,  a  single  small  calculus 
lias  been  found  occupying  one  of  the  foregoing  situa- 
tions; while,  in  other  instances,  an  innumerable  col- 
lection of  calculous  substances  are  observed  filling  the 
whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  and  infundibula  of 
the  kidney,  distending  its  parietes,  and  even  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  the  urine  out  of  this  viscus,  which 
is  converted  into  a  sort  of  membranous  cyst.  Lastly, 
a  single  stone  in  the  kidney  may  acquire  a  very  large 
size  there;  or  a  great  number  of  small  calculi,  in  the 
same  situation,  may  become  cemented  together,  so  as 
to  form  one  mass  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  the 
shape  of  which  invariably  corresponds  to  the  space  in 
which  it  is,  as  it 'were,  moulded.  Hence,  renal  cal- 
culi often  present  a  variety  of  odd,  irregular  figures, 
resembling  those  commonly  observed  in  specimens  of 
coral. 

Great  disorder  of  the  stomach,  frequent  vomiting, 
and  great  irritability  of  the  bladder  are  common  ef- 
fects of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney.  Sir  A.  Cooper  met 
with  a  case  in  which  the  chiet  pain  was  at  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ileum. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  urinary  concretions 
of  large  size  very  often  exist  in  the  kidney,  without 
their  presence  being  indicated  by  any  external  circum- 
stances, or  attended  with  any  symptoms,  sufficiently 
unequivocal  to  constitute  a  ground  for  suspecting  the 
importance  of  their  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
usual  for  renal  calculi,  of  middling  dimensions,  to  ex- 
cite serious  and  alarming  complaints.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  becomes  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected, 
that  smallish  concretions  are  readily  carried  with  the 
urine  into  the  ureter,  and  become  fixed  in  the  narrow 
portion  of  the  tube.  But  very  large  calculi  can  be  con- 
tained only  in  the  upper  part  of  this  canal,  where  its 
parietes  are  more  yielding,  and  the  space  in  them  more 
capacious. 

Calculi  of  middling  size,  in  their  passage  through  the 
ureter,  cause,  at  first,  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  or  an  in- 
determinate sense  of  uneasiness,  and  an  obtuse  pain  in 
the  legion  of  the  corresponding  kidney.  These  com- 
plaints occur  at  intervals  of  greater  or  less  duration. 
At  length,  the  pain  grows  more  urgent  and  annoying, 
attended  with  flatulence,  heart-burn,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, painful  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  sometimes 
acute  fever.  As  Sir  A.  Cooper  has  remarked,  in  his 
lectures,  it  is  at  the  period,  when  the  calculus  is  pass- 
ing over  the  lumbar  plexus,  that  a  great  deal  of  pain  is 
felt  in  the  groin  and  in  the  course  of  the  anterior  crural 
nerve,  just  as  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cre- 
master  arises  at  the  time  when  the  calculus  is  descend- 
ing over  the  spermatic  plexus.  The  patient  makes 
water  frequently,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  ; 
and  the  mine  is  high-coloured  and  bloody.  The  patient 
cannot  sit  upright,  his  body  being  bent  forwards  to- 
wards the  affected  side.  These  symptoms  may  have 
more  or  less  duration,  and  then  suddenly  cease.  They 
may  also  subside  and  recur  several  times  at  intervals  of 
some  days.  In  the  latter  ease,  the  pain  is  felt  at  each 
attack  to  be  situated  lower  in  the  track  of  the  ureter. 
Lastly,  when  the  B]  niptonis  have  entirely  disappeared, 
the  urine  is  more  abundant,  not  so  high-coloured,  and 
easily  discharged,  the  stream  sometimes  bringing  out 
With  it  the  urinary  concreiion,  after  its  entrance  into 
the  bladder. 


Suppuration  of  the  kidney,  and  an  abcessinthe  lum- 
bar region,  iu  consequence  of  renal  calculi,  are  not 
very  common  events.  However,  these  are  the  only 
cases  of  the  kind  in  which  the  interposition  of  sur- 
gery can  be  useful.  By  adverting  to  previous  circum- 
stances, and  irregularity  of  the  pain  about  the  kidney, 
the  practitioner  may  suspect  the  nature  of  a  phlegmo^ 
nous  lumuor  in  the  situation  of  this  viscus.  Whatever 
may  be  his  conjectures,  however,  he  must  carefully  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  his  lancet  until  purulent  matter 
is  plainly  under  the  integuments.  He  may  then  safely 
make  an  opening,  from  which  urine  and  pus  will  be 
discharged,  and  through  which  the  calculi  themselves 
may  sometimes  be  felt  and  extracted.  If  they  cannot 
be  readily  touched  with  a  probe,  let  not  the  surgeon 
rashly  conceive  that  he  is  justified  in  endeavouring  to 
discover  them  with  his  knife.  Their  situation  may  be 
such  as  to  baffle  all  his  endeavours,  and  the  operation 
itself  might  cause  a  most  dangerous  hemorrhage,  and 
other  fatal  mischief.  The  opening  of  an  abscess  of  the 
kidney  may  remain  a  long  while  fistulous,  and  indeed 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  the  healing  is  prevented 
by  the  presence  of  some  extraneous  substances ;  but  a 
prudent  practitioner  will  never  think  of  performing  any 
operation  for  their  extraction,  unless  they  can  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  and  nature  has  brought  them  tolerably  near 
to  the  surface. — (See  Nephrotomy.)  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in 
his  lectures,  mentions  a  singular  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Cline  was  able  plainly  to  feel,  in  a  very  thin  patient,  a 
calculous  situated  in  the  kidney.  He  adverts  also  to 
another  example,  in  which  a  great  deal  of  purulent 
matter  had  been  voided  from  the  bowels  before  death, 
and,  on  opening  the  body,  a  calculus  was  found  lodged 
in  the  ureter,  between  which  tube  and  the  colon  an 
open  communication  existed,  through  which  the  abscess 
of  the  kidney  had  discharged  itself  into  the  intestines. 
In  one  particular  case,  related  by  the  same  experienced 
surgeon,  a  calculus,  fixed  in  the  ureter,  gave  rise  to  a 
renal  abscess,  which  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  patient's  death  quickly  followed. 

Urinary  calculi,  which  form  upon  foreign  bodies  ac- 
cidentally introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  acting  as 
nuclei,  are  always  single,  unless  the  number  of  foreign 
bodies  themselves  happen  to  be  greater.  It  is  curious 
also  to  find,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Murray  Forbes 
( On  Gravel  and  Gout,  p.  74,  8vo.  Lon.  1793)  and  Dr. 
Marcet,  that,  in  such  instances,  the  deposition,  most 
frequently,  if  not  always,  consists  of  the  earthy  pnos- 
phates,  and  especially  of  the  fusible  calculus.  Thus, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  R.  Smith  of  Bristol,  there  is  a 
pin,  a  piece  of  bougie,  and  four  pieces  of  stick,  coated 
with  fusible  matter. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11, 
p.  11.)  But  when  calculi  originate  from  a  particular 
diathesis,  there  may  be  many  of  them  lodged  in  the  blad- 
der at  the  same  time.  Several  distinct  nuclei  may  de- 
scend successively  from  the  kidneys,  and  each  may  in- 
crease in  a  separate  manner.  Sometimes,  however, 
calculi  in  the  bladder,  which  are  at  first  distinct  and  un- 
connected, become  afterward  cemented  together,  so  as 
to  make  only  one  mass. 

The  magnitude  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  is  generally 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  number.  Some  hundreds 
have  been  found  in  one  bladder ;  but  they  were  not 
larger  than  a  pea.  One  very  remarkable  instance  has 
lately  been  recorded,  in  which  398  calculi,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  were  found  in  the  bladder 
after  death.  By  analysis,  they  were  found  to  consist 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  uric 
acid. — (Mag.  der  Jiuslandischen  Literatur,  Hamb.Jan. 
Feb.  1822  ;  and  Journ.  of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  15.)  It  is 
observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  when  a  great  num- 
ber of  calculi  are  found  in  the  bladder,  the  circum- 
stance is  generally  attended  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  prostate  giand,  directly  behind  which  a  sacculus 
is  formed.  In  cases  of  diseased  prosiategland,  the  blad- 
der can  seldom  be  completely  emptied  ;  and  this  partial 
stagnation  of  the  urine  in  the  sac  here  alluded  to,  is 
supposed  to  facilitate  the  production  of  calculi.  From 
their  number  and  collision  against  each  other,  their  sur- 
faces are  generally  smooth,  and  their  shape  is  common- 
ly roundish. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11,  p.  359, 
and  art  Prostate  Gland.)  Other  calculi  have  been 
met  with  of  so  large  a  size,  that  they  were  more  than 
six  inches  in  diameter.  In  Fourcrov's  museum,  and  in 
that  of  tin  Ecole  de  Me.decine,  at'Paris,  may  be  seen 
somecal*  ili  which  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  blad- 
der ;  and  in  the  Pkil.  Trans,  for  1809,  the  late  Sir 
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James  Earle  described  an  enormous  stone,  which  he 
extracted  after  death  from  the  bladder  of  the  late  Sir 
David  Ogilvie,  who  had  been  unsuccessfully  cut  for 
it.  This  calculus,  which  was  of  the  fusible  kind, 
weighed  forty-four  ounces,  and  was  of  an  oval  shape, 
its  long  axis  measuring  sixteen  inches,  and  the  shorter 
fourteen.  The  average  size  of  vesical  calculi  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  chestnut,  walnut,  or  a  small 
hen's  egg.  Their  size  depends  very  much  upon  their 
composition,  the  largest  being  of  the  fusible  kind. 
Their  weight  differs  from  a  few  grains  to  upwards  of 
fifty  ounces ;  but  on  an  average,  it  is  from  two  to  six 
ounces.  Their  weight  is  not  always  proportioned  to 
their  size;  for  substances  of  different  qualities  enter 
into  their  composition,  and  diversify  their  heaviness. 

The  urinary  salts,  in  calculous  patients,  are  not  con- 
tinually precipitated  in  the  same  quantities:  in  some 
cases,  indeed,  the  process  appears  to  be  even  suspended 
for  a  considerable  time.  Hence,  a  stone  of  middling 
size  already  formed,  may  increase  but  very  slowly  •  and 
it  has  actually  happened,  that  a  calculus,  which  could 
be  plainly  felt  with  a  sound,  has  remained  more  than 
ten  years  in  the  bladder,  and  yet,  after  all  this  time, 
been  only  of  a  moderate  size. 

According  to  Dr.  Marcet,  the  form  of  urinary  calculi 
is  mostly  spheroidal,  sometimes  egg-shaped,  but  often 
flattened  on  two  sides  like  an  almond. — (P.  50.)  Some- 
times the  calculous  matter  which  descends  from  the 
kidneys  is  in  the  form  of  minute  spherical  grains, 
which  have  a  singular  tendency  to  unite  either  to  each 
other,  or  to  calculi  already  lodged  in  the  bladder. 

When  there  are  several  loose  calculi  in  the  bladder 
together,  they  seldom  lie  long  in  contact  with  each 
other,  while  their  size  is  diminutive,  but  are  incessantly 
changing  their  situation  as  the  patient  moves  about,  or 
alters  the  position  of  his  body.  Hence,  their  increase 
is  at  first  regular  and  uniform ;  but  when  they  have  at- 
tained a  more  considerable  size,  or  by  their  numbers 
compose  a  large  mass,  their  relative  situation  is  more 
permanent,  and  many  of  their  surfaces  being  in  this 
manner  usually  covered,  no  longer  receive  any  addi- 
tional depositions.  Every  other  part  of  these  calculi, 
however,  goes  on  increasing.  It  is  thus  that  stones, 
with  surfaces  corresponding  to  those  of  other  stones,  are 
produced,  and  which  are  aptly  denominated  by  the 
French  writers  "pierres  A  facettes." 

Dr.  Marcet  has  likewise  taken  notice  of  the  angular 
shape  of  certain  calculi,  and  remarked  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  their  being  sometimes  almost  cubic.  His  work 
contains  the  engraving  of  a  species  of  calculus,  which 
somewhat  resembles  a  pear,  with  a  circular  protuber- 
ance at  its  broader  end,  apparently  moulded  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder. 

The  same  intelligent  writer  has  also  particularly  con- 
sidered the  variety  in  the  colours  and  surfaces  of  cal- 
culi, which  often  afford  indications  of  their  chemical 
nature.  "  When  they  have  a  brownish  or  fawn  co- 
lour, somewhat  like  mahogany  wood,  with  a  smooth, 
though  sometimes  finely  tuberculated  surface,  they  al- 
most always  consist  of  lithic  acid.  When  cut  open 
they  appear  to  be  formed  of  concentric  layers,  some- 
times homogeneous,  sometimes  alternating  with  other 
substances.  The  colour,  however,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a  certain  criterion,  since  other  kinds  of  calculi 
may  often  be  coloured  in  the  bladder,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, by  bloody  mucus,  or  other  vitiated  secretions. 

When  calculi  are  white,  or  grayish-white,  they 
always  consist  of  earthy  phosphates.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  the  species  called  fusible.  And 
when  they  are  dark  brown,  or  almost  black,  hard  in 
their  texture,  and  covered  with  tubercles  or  protube- 
rances, they  are  generally  of  the  species  which  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mulberry,  and  con- 
sist of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Calculi  have  sometimes  an  uneven,  crystalline 
surface,  studded  with  shining,  transparent  particles. 
This  appearance  always  denotes  the  presence  of  the 
ammomaco-magnesian  phosphate."— {Marcet,  p.  52.) 

A  large  calculus,  especially  when  it  has  a  rough, 
irregular  surface,  produces  a  great  deal  of  irritation  of 
the  bladder,  which  contracts  more  closely  round  it. 
The  contact,  however,  is  remarked  to  be  particularly 
exact  at  the  transverse  line,  which  extends  between 
the  terminations  of  the  two  ureters  in  the  bladder ;  a 
part  of  this  organ  which  generally  becomes  more 
thickened  than  the  rest.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  ca- 
rjt/  of  the  bladder  is  nearly  effaced,  and  the  urine  can 


be  retained  only  a  very  short  time,  or,  if  it  be  not  eva- 
cuated, it  spreads  uniformly  round  the  calculus,  espe- 
cially above  and  below  the  above-described  transversa 
projection,  which  is  less  yielding  than  other  parts  of 
this  organ.  Hence,  the  surface  of  the  stone,  toward! 
the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  does  not  enlarge  so  fast  as 
the  other  sides  of  it,  and  a  circular  groove  is  produced, 
giving  the  foreign  body  the  shape  of  a  calabash. 
Such  calculi  are  generally  very  large,  and  sometimes 
even  of  enormous  size.  In  the  latter  circumstance, 
the  foreign  body  fills  the  cavily  of  the  bladder  so  com- 
pletely, that  there  is  no  space  left  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  urine  there,  which  fluid  then  generally  passes  along 
a  sort  of  groove,  situated  in  a  line  reaching  from  the 
lower  termination  of  the  ureter  to  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  This  state  is  of  course  accompanied  with  a 
complete  incontinence. 

Urinary  calculi  are  not  always  loose  and  moveable 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder;  being  sometimes  fixed  in 
various  ways  to  certain  points  of  the  circumference  of 
this  organ ;  a  subject  which  has  been  noticed  in  the 
article  Lithotomy. 

When  the  bladder  protrudes  from  the  abdomen  so  as 
to  form  a  hernia,  a  stone  is  occasionally  situated  in  the 
displaced  portion  of  it.  This  circumstance  has  the 
same  effect  as  the  encysted  state  of  a  calculus ;  for  the 
foreign  body  is  thereby  fixed,  and  it  cannot  be  propeUed 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder  at  the  period  when  the 
urine  is  discharged.  Also,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri, 
when  the  bladder  is  drawn  downwards,  a  stone  has 
sometimes  been  found  lodged  at  the  lowest  part  of  it. 
The  possibility  of  the  complication  of  a  calculus  with 
such  displacements  of  the  bladder,  ought  to  be  well  re- 
membered, since,  if  the  nature  of  the  case  be  detected, 
its  treatment  becomes  materially  simplified. 

The  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  have  been 
detailed  in  the  article  Lithotomy,  and  therefore  need 
not  here  be  repeated.  They  are  all  so  equivocal,  and 
bear  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  several 
other  disorders,  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
and  consequently  no  well-informed  surgeon  will  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  positively  that  there  is  a  calculus  in 
the  bladder,  unless  he  can  distinctly  feel  it  with  a 
sound. — (See  Lithotomy  and  Sounding.)  As  for  the 
operation,  if  the  surgeon  cannot  plainly  feel  the  cal 
cuius  immediately  before  he  commences  the  incisions, 
it  ought  to  be  postponed. 

Notwithstanding  the  laudable  zeal  with  which  va- 
rious distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
present  day  have  applied  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  causes  of  urinary  calculi,  the  subject  is  yet 
in  great  obscurity.  The  conjectures  which  have  been 
started,  respecting  the  influence  of  particular  kinds  of 
food,  drink,  air,  and  habits  of  life,  are  all  of  them 
liable  to  such  objections  as  throw  considerable  doubts 
on  their  correctness,  and  sometimes  amount  to  a  de 
cided  refutation  of  them. 

If  a  foreign  body  be  introduced  into  a  cavity  to 
which  the  urine  has  access,  whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  immersed  substance,  it  always  becomes 
after  a  time  incrusied  with  calculous  matter,  though  it 
undergoes  no  chemical  change  in  its  composition.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  found  (see  Forbes  on  Oravel  and  Gout, 
8vo.  Lend.  1793;  and  Marcet  on  the  Chemical  Hist., 
<$-c.  of  Calculous  Disorders,  8vo.  Lend.  1817)  that  the 
concretion  mostly,  if  not  always,  consists  of  the  earthy 
phosphates.  Here  the  operation  of  any  partvular 
diathesis  is  beyond  all  suspicion,  because  the  foreign 
body  which  forms  the  nucleus  would  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  calculus  in  all  descriptions  of  patients. 

There  are  some  countries,  where  patients  with  calculi 
are  tolerably  numerous ;  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
where  the  disease  is  rare,  or  never  met  with ;  and  yet 
the  difference  cannot  always  be  accounted  for  by  any 
geographical  circumstance,  which  is  constant,  or  any 
definable  peculiarity  of  constitution,  climate,  diet,  or 
mode  of  life.  One  fact,  however,  I  believe,  is  certain, 
viz.  the  uniform  rarity  of  the  disease  in  very  hot  coun- 
tries. In  tropical  climates,  urinary  calculi  arc  almost 
unknown,  and.  as  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Scott  on  this  point,  who  long  resided  in  India, 
must  be  considered  valuable.  Dr.  Scott  affirms,  that, 
between  the  tropics,  he  never  met  with  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  formation  of  a  stone  in  the  urinary 
bladder,  although  he  knew  of  some  cases  which  had 
been  imported  and  were  not  cured  by  climate.— (See 
Marcet  on  the  Chemical  History  and  Med,  Treatment 
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of  Calculous  Disorders,  chap.  2, 8t>o.  Lond.  1817.)  Yet, 
an  calculi  frequently  form  on  various  nuclei,  bullets, 
pieces  of  bougies,  &.c,  I  conceive,  that  even  in  India, 
calculi  will  some  day  or  another  be  found  to  originate 
from  this  cause,  though  not  perhaps  fioin  diathesis. 

Urinary  calculi  are  said  also  to  be  very  uncommon 
in  Spam  and  Africa,  though  patients  with  gravel  are 
numerous  in  Majorca,  which  lies  between  them.— {Ma- 
gendie, Recherches  sur  les  Causes,  Ire.  de  la  Gravelle, 
p.  31, 8vo.  Paris,  1818.)  The  usual  belief  is,  that  cal- 
culi are  must  frequent  in  damp,  cold  countries,  like 
England  and  Holland,  but  that  in  such  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  are  either  very  hot  or  cold,  the  disease  is 
rare.  However,  in  every  estimate  of  this  kind,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  or  districls 
in  question,  is  always  an  essential  thing  for  considera- 
tion, because  the  proportion  of  stone-patients,  in  a 
given  number  of  individuals,  is  invariably  rather 
small ;  and,  therefore,  in  referring  to  the  rarity  of  such 
patients  in  very  cold  countries,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
whether  the  fact  may  not  be,  In  some  measure,  as- 
Clibable  to  the  fewness  of  the  inhabitants.  The  state 
Of  medicine  and  surgery,  in  the  countries  from  which 
the  information  is  transmitted,  is  likewise  another 
thing  for  contemplation,  inasmuch  as  patients  are  not 
likely  to  be  reported  as  suffering  from  or  dying  of  stone, 
where  the  nature  of  diseases  is  not  scientifically  ob- 
served, morbid  anatomy  is  uncultivated,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  sounding  never  attempted.  However,  as  our 
East  India  native  regiments  are  furnished  with  excel- 
lent surgeons,  I  consider  it  well  proved,  that  in  those 
regiments  the  disease  is  uncommon,  for  otherwise  the 
statement  would  no  doubt  have  been  contradicted  by 
them.  The  fact  seems,  therefore,  well  established,  in 
relation  to  the  East  Indies.  At  the  same  lime,  the 
ages  of  the  individuals  to  whom  any  calculation  ap- 
■  I  ways  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
any  inference  be  drawn  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
rarity  of  calculi ;  because,  if  the  disease  be  rare  among 
soldiers  in  India,  it  is  also  rare  among  soldiers  in 
Europe,  and  therefore  climate  would  not  explain  the 
fact  in  both  parts  of  the  world.  But,  probably,  the 
recollection  that  common  soldiers  are  neither  children, 
nor  men  above  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  that  the 
first  formation  of  stone  in  youths,  adults,  and  middle 
aged  persons,  is  uncommon,  unless  some  extraneous 
substance  happen  to  enter  the  bladder  and  form  the 
nucleus,  may  furnish  a  reason  for  the  infrequency  of 
the  disease  among  soldiers,  applicable  perhaps  to  such 
individuals  in  every  country.  And  that  the  children 
of  soldiers,  like  those  of  other  persons,  are  not  exempt 
from  the  disease,  I  know  very  well,  having  had  occa- 
sion myself  to  operate  upon  n  patient  of  this  kind 
during  my  service  with  the  army. 

The  preceding  consideration  also  of  the  general  age 
of  sailors  jn  the  royal  navy,  and  of  the  little  chance 
there  must  be  of  a  boy  with  stone,  being  sent  to  sea,  or 
of  any  sailor  being  admitted  on  board  of  a  king's  ship 
with  that  disorder,  unless  it  be  wilfully  concealed  by 
the  man  himself,  furnish  to  my  mind  a  better  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  so  few  cases  of  stone  having  been 
met  with  among  seafaring  persons,  than  any  of  the 
references  to  the  habits  or  mode  of  life  of  a  sailor 
made  by  Mr.  C.  Hutchison  in  his  ingenious  paper. — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  9,  p.  443,  A-c.)  From  this 
gentleman's  account  it  seems,  that  out  of  88,000  pa- 
tients admitted  into  the  naval  hospitals  at  Haslar, 
Plymouth,  and  Deal,  in  the  space  of  sixteen  years, 
there  have  only  been  eight  calculous  cases,  or  one  in 
10,750  patients.  Two  of  these  cases  were  boys,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  "  who  had  laboured  under  symp- 
toms of  stone  for  some  years  previously  to  their  ad- 
mission into  the  service,  and  into  which  they  had  re- 
cently entered  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  be~ 
nefit  from  our  magnificent  institutions;  one  was  a 
marine  who  had  been  at  sea  a  few  months  only ;  three 
were  adult  seamen,  and  the  seventh  a  marine;  but 
their  Itneth  of  service  afloat  could  not  be  at  all  ascer- 
tained: the  eighth  and  last  case  was  a  warrant-officer, 
advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  serving  in  ordinary, 
that  is,  in  a  ship  in  harbour,  for  a  considerable  lime 
previously  to  the  operation."  Subsequently  to  the 
period  embraced  by  the  returns,  collected  by  Mr.  C. 
Hutchison,  a  boy  has  also  been  operated  upon  in 
Haslar  Hospital.— ( Vol.  cit.  p.  4-19.)  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of 
Bristol,  has  published  an  interesting  statistical  inquiry 
into  the  frequency  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  in  Great 


Britain  and  Ireland,  though  strictly  it  is  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  number  of  operations  for  stone  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  in  given  spaces  of  time, 
and  not  of  the  number  of  calculous  patients. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  11.)  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  facts  stated  in  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  and  from 
what  I  know  about  the  average  number  of  operations 
for  stone  in  London,  not  more  than  180  can  be  fairly 
reckoned  as  the  annual  total  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  is  about  1  for  each  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, taken  at  18,000,000.  Now,  if  this  fact  be  recol- 
lected, in  computing  the  rarity  of  stone-operations  in 
the  navy,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  there  being 
few  children  and  old  men  in  that  service,  and  of  every 
man  being  examined  by  a  surgeon,  as  to  the  state  of 
his  health,  befoie  he  is  entered,  I  think  the  reason  of 
the  infrequency  of  stone  in  the  navy  will  be  tolerably 
clear.  However,  as  sailors  live  partly  in  very  hot  and 
partly  in  very  cold  climates,  even  if  they  were  of  the 
ages  most  subject  to  calculi,  they  may  perhaps  be 
rather  less  disposed  to  the  complaint  than  individuals 
of  the  same  periods  of  life  constantly  resident  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  cold  country  of  Sweden,  urinary  calculi 
are  said  to  be  unfreqjjent  {Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t. 
3,  p.  528,  cd.  4) ;  and  as  surgery  is  there  highly  culti- 
vated, the  uncontradicted  statement  weighs  considera- 
bly in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  general  belief  in  the 
rarity  of  this  disorder  in  very  cold  countries.  But  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  number  of  inhabitants  to 
which  any  particular  evidence  on  this  point  relates,  is 
an  essential  inquiry,  before  a  safe  inference  can  be 
drawn. 

It  is  perfectly  well  ascertained,  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  urinary  calculi  are  composed  chiefly  of  lithic  or 
uric  acid,  which  is  naturally  contained  either  in  a  free 
or  combined  state  in  the  urine  of  man,  and  all  other 
animals  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  food  abounding 
in  azote,  as  flesh  of  every  kind,  fish,  shell-fish,  eggs, 
&x.  Whenever  the  urine  will  redden  the  tincture  of 
turnsol,  Magendie  infers,  with  the  generality  of  che- 
mists, that  it  contains  lithic  acid,  the  proportion  of 
which,  he  says,  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
substances  abounding  in  azote  taken  as  tood.  And 
Magendie  farther  observes,  that  when  animals  live 
altogether  on  flesh,  their  urine  is  full  of  uric  acid,  and 
even  may  be  entirely  composed  of  it,  as  is  proved  with 
respect  to  birds,  by  the  experiments  both  of  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  and  Vauquelin.  Here  Magendiecannot  mean  free 
uric  acid,  but  this  acid  in  a  state  of  combination  ;  for,  as 
Dr.  Prout  has  observed,  there  is  no  instance  known  in 
which  lithic  or  uric  acid  is  secreted  in  a  pure  state ; 
birds,  serpents,  &c.  always  secrete  it  in  combination 
with  ammonia  ;  in  the  gouty  chalk-stone  it  is  secreted 
in  combination  with  soda. — (On  the  JVature,  ire.  of 
Gravel  and  Calculus,  p.  13.)  On  the  contrary,  if  ani- 
mals live  on  vegetables,  as  is  the  case  with  the  herbi- 
vorous class,  Magendie  states,  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  lithic  acid  in  their  urine.  In  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, communicated  by  Magendie  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1816,  this  distinguished  physiologist  ex- 
emplified, that  if  a  carnivorous  animal  be  deprived  of 
all  nutriment  containing  azote,  and  be  fed  with  sugar, 
gum,  oil,  and  other  substances  considered  to  be  nutri- 
tious, and  having  no  azote  in  their  composition,  the 
urine,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  will  contain  no  lithic 
acid. — (See  Mem.  sur  les  PropriMs  nutritives  des  Sub- 
stances,  qui  ne  contiennent  pas  d' azote.  Paris,  1817.) 
A  dog,  allowed  only  sugar  and  distilled  water,  soon 
began  to  grow  lean  and  died  apparently  starved  on  the 
32d  day  from  the  commencement  of  his  diet.  The  in- 
ference which  Magendie  draws  from  his  experiments, 
and  from  some  cases  which  he  has  detailed,  is,  that  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine,  and,  of  course,  the 
tendency  to  gravel  and  calculous  disorders,  depend 
very  much  upon  the  kind  of  food.  However,  he  takes 
into  consideration  the  relative  proportion  of  the  uric 
acid  to  the  urine  itself;  because,  if  this  be  also  abun- 
dant, the  liability  to  calculi  is  counteracted.  It  would 
appear  also,  from  his  observations,  that  the  urine  not 
only  becomes  impregnated  with  a  great  proportion  of 
uric  acid  in  animals  which  eat  a  large  quantity  of 
flesh,  but  is  also  scanty;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
vegetable  diet  always  promotes  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fluid  from  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  checks 
the  formation  of  the  acid  in  question.  Magendie  is 
also  disposed  to  believe,  that  the  rarity  of  calculi  in 
hot  cliumtes  may  be  partly  traced  to  the  kind  of  food 
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employed.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known,  that  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Asia  many  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
never  eat  flesh.  But  though  this  circumstance  must 
be  allowed  to  have  full  weight  with  respect  to  the  seels 
which  religiously  decline  animal  food,  the  influence  of 
climate  cannot  be  rejected,  because  calculi  are  rare  in 
all  hot  countries,  whether  meat  be  freely  eaten  or  not. 
At  the  same  time,  the  tenor  of  this  gentleman's  rea- 
soning may  be  true,  that,  setting  out  of  the  question 
the  influence  of  climate,  a  vegetable  diet  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  lithic  acid  calculi,  while  eating 
large  quantities  of  such  food  as  contains  a  great  deal 
of  azote  has  the  opposite  effect. 

However,  Magendie  himself  is  not  so  partial  to  his 
theory,  as  not  to  confess  that  it  is  liable  to  objections ; 
for,  says  he,  individuals  are  met  with  every  day,  who, 
from  their  age,  manner  of  living,  and  habits,  appear  to 
be  subjected  to  every  condition  calculated  to  produce 
the  gravel,  and  yet  they  remain  free  from  it.  Hence 
he  infers  that  there  must  be  some  unknown  causes 
Which  sometimes  keep  the  uric  acid  dissolved,  even 
where  its  quantity  in  the  urine  is  copious.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  admits  that  certain  persons  are  met 
with,  whose  regimen  and  mode  of  life  ought  to  exempt 
them  from  gravel,  and  still  they  are  afflicted.  In  proof 
of  this  fact,  he  adverts  to  the  poor  inhabitants  of  a 
district  in  Sussex,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Scudamore  (On 
the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Gout,  Src.  8ko.  Lond.  1817), 
who  live  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  matter  and  hard 
beer,  and  many  of  whom  are  much  troubled  with  gra- 
vel. Magendie  might  also  have  recollected,  that  some 
birds,  which  live  entirely  on  vegetable  matter,  as  se- 
veral singing-birds  kept  in  cages,  void  a  good  deal  of 
the  lithate  of  ammonia.  Magendie  refers  to  examples 
Of  gravel  being  always  produced  in  certain  individuals 
after  any  unusual  exertion,  and  in  other  apparently 
healthy  subjects,  after  any  difficulty  of  digestion,  flatu- 
lence, the  eating  of  salad,  raw  fruit,  &c.  With  re- 
gard to  the  dyspepsia,  frequently  attendant  on  calcu- 
lous disorders  and  other  chronic  diseases,  Magendie 
sets  down  the  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  of  the 
urinary  organs,  as  probably  only  two  effects  of  the 
same  cause,  and  not  mutually  productive  of  each 
other. — (See  Recherches,  &rc.  sur  les  Causes,  <$•<;.  de  la 
Gravelle,  8vo.  Paris,  1818.) 

It  should  be  observed,  that  Magendie's  observations 
are  meant  to  apply  only  to  cases  of  gravel,  and  where 
the  substance  voided  is  lithic  acid.  And  as  for  other 
instances  in  which  the  calculous  matter  is  formed  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  cystic  oxyde,  &c. 
he  deems  the  causes  entirely  unknown.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  Magendie's  theory  will  not  account  for 
the  origin  of  calculi,  unless  a  predisposition  to  the  dis- 
ease from  other  unknown  or  conjectured  causes,  be 
taken  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Indeed,  this  admission  he 
makes  himself;  and  he  enumerates  various  circum- 
stances conducive  to  gravel,  besides  a  diet  of  food 
abounding  in  azote;  as  advanced  age;  a  sedentary 
life,  and  hard  study  ;  long  retention  of  the  urine  in  the 
bladder ;  strong  wines  and  liquors.  In  fact,  without 
the  predisposition  arising  from  unknown  causes  and 
particular  periods  of  life,  a  meat  diet  will  not  render 
the  occurrence  of  calculi  frequent,  as  is  exemplified  in 
sailors  who  eat  a  great  deal  of  salt  beef  and  pork. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  eating  of  little  or  no 
animal  food  will  not  always  prevent  the  formation  of 
calculi,  when  there  is  tendency  to  it  from  time  of  life, 
diathesis,  or  other  causes,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  infants,  in  whose  food 
there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  meat  and  azotic 
substances  than  in  the  usual  diet  of  an  adult. 

With  respect  to  amorphous  sediments,  the  circum- 
stances which  Dr.  Prout  has  observed  to  produce  a 
lithic  acid  diathesis  in  persons  subject  to  slight  dys- 
pepsia, but  in  other  respects  healthy,  are,  1.  Simple 
errors  in  diet ;  2.  Unusual  or  unnatural  exercise,  either 
bodily  or  mental,  particularly  after  eating,  and  the 
want  of  proper  exercise  at  all  other  times;  3.  Debili- 
tating circumstances. — (On  Gravel,  Calculus,  &c.  p. 
113.)  An  unusually  heavy  meal,  especially  of  animal 
food,  or  bread,  he  says,  is  invariably  followed  by  a 
deposition  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia  from  the  urine. 
Heavy  unfermented  bread,  and  compact,  hard-boiled, 
fat  dumplings  or  puddings,  he  finds  particularly  apt  to 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Crystallized  sediments  ax  gravel,  consisting  of  nearly 
pure  lithic  acid,  Dr.  Prout  ascribes  to  a  free  acid  being 


sometimes  generated  in  the  kidneys,  and,  combining 
with  the  ammonia  with  which  the  lithic  acid  is  pre- 
viously united,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  latter  in  a  pure 
crystallized  state.  According  lo  t lie  investigations  of 
Dr.  Prout,  the  precipitating  acid  is  not  constantly  the 
same,  though  generally  the  phosphoric,  and  sometimes 
the  sulphuric— (P.  127, 128.) 

The  same  intelligent  writer  represents  the  circum- 
stances which  promote  the  formation  of  urinary  sedi- 
ments in  general,  as  being  either  natural  or  acquired. 
"  With  respect  to  those  of  the  first  description  (says 
he),  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  certain  indi- 
viduals are  much  more  liable  to  these  sediments  than 
others.  This  tendency  is  not  unfrequenlly  inherited  ; 
thus,  I  know  a  family,  where  the  grandfather  and  fa- 
ther nave  actually  lithic  calculi  in  the  bladder;  and 
where  the  grandson,  a  youth  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  the  same 
disease;  his  urine  depositing  frequently  very  large 
quantities  of  lithic  acid,  both  in  the  form  of  amorphous 
and  crystalline  sediments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disposition  to  generate  these  sediments  in  excess  is, 
like  gout,  or  rather  simultaneously  with  gout,  but  too 
frequently  acquired  by  indolent  habits,  and  excess  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Most  frequently,  however,  the 
tendency  to  these  diseases  is  connected  with  some  un- 
known causes,  peculiar  to  certain  districts  or  coun- 
tries ;  as,  for  example,  the  district  of  which  Norwich 
may  be  considered  the  centre  ;  in  which  more  calcu 
lous  cases  occur  than  in  the  whole  of  Ireland  or  Scot 
land.  In  such  instances,  the  water,  diet,  temperature, 
&.c.  of  the  district,  has  been  each  accused  in  its  turn, 
of  being  the  exciting  cause  ;  but  (says  Dr.  Prout),  the 
circumstance,  I  believe,  still  remains  unexplained.  I 
have,  in  one  or  two  instances,  seen  a  fit  of  lithic  gra- 
vel induced  in  the  predisposed  by  sitting  on  a  damp, 
cold  seat  for  some  hours.  Sometimes  also  a  tendency 
to  lithic  calculus  is  evidently  connected  with  local  in- 
jury, or  disease  of  the  kidney." — (P.  133.) 

The  difficulty  of  tracing  the  causes  of  the  formation 
of  calculi,  is  rai her  increased  than  lessened  by  the  fact, 
that  except  when  the  urinary  organs  are  much  dis- 
eased, the  patient  may  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
Indeed,  persons  of  the  strongest  constitutions  are  often 
troubled  with  the  stone,  quite  independently  of  the 
entrance  of  any  foreign  body,  as  a  nucleus,  into  the 
bladder ;  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted,  that  lithic 
acid  itself  constitutes  by  far  the  most  common  nu- 
cleus, even  when  other  calculous  matter  is  deposited 
round  it. — (See  Prout  on  Gravel,  p.  95.)  It.  is  some- 
times conjectured  that  the  female  is  less  liable  than 
the  male  sex  to  calculi ;  but  whether  this  is  the  fact,  or 
whether  the  circumstance  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained on  another  principle,  viz.  the  facility  with 
which  any  calculi  of  moderate  size  are  generally 
discharged  through  the  short  and  capacious  meatus 
urinai  ius,  are  questions  perhaps  not  yet  completely 
settled. 

Infants  and  children  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen are  very  liable  to  stone.  However,  it  is  asserted  by 
Delpech,  that  at  this  period  of  life  relapses  are  unfre- 
rjuent ;  that  is  to  say,  an  entirely  fresh  stone  is  hardly 
ever  formed  again  ;  and,  if  a  return  of  the  complaint 
happens,  the  quickness  of  its  recurrence,  and  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  calculus,  will  mostly  prove, 
either  that  the  second  stone  has  formed  round  a  fragment 
of  the  first  left  behind,  or  that  it  existed  when  the  former 
one  was  taken  out,  but  was  not  discovered.  I  am  not 
inclined  myself  to  put  much  faith  in  this  statement, 
because  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  calculous  dia- 
thesis of  childhood  can  be  at  all  diminished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  having  already  been  one  calculus, 
and  of  the  patient  having  had  the  bladder  opened  for 
its  removal. 

Dr.  Marcet  thinks  that  the  disorder  is  frequent  only 
among  the  children  of  the  poor  classes ;  and  that  in 
those  of  the  higher  ranks,  or  even  of  the  lowest  classes, 
provided  they' are  well  fed,  the  same  frequency  is  not 
observed.  "  In  the  Foundling  Hospital,  for  instance, 
within  the  last  27  years,  during  which  J151  children 
have  been  admitted,  only  three  cases  of  stone  have  oc- 
curred, all  of  which  were  among  children  while  at 
nurse  in  the  country.  And,  in  the  Military  Asylum  at 
Chelsea,  which  contains  about  1250  children,  and  into 
which  upwards  of  6000  of  them  have  been  already  ad- 
mitted, no  more  than  one  single  case  of  stone  has 
occurred."— (See  MarceVs  Essay  on  Calculous  Dig- 
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trderi,  p-  36.)  However,  supposing  that  the  foregoing 
ttatement  refers  to  operations  for  stone,  and  that  the 
average  number  of  operations  for  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  annually  about  one  for 
each  100,000  inhabitants,  the  inference  drawn  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  whlcb  alto  does  not  agree  with  later  statis- 
lical  reports,  cannot  be  received,  because,  in  the  total 
number  of  children  specified  as  having  been  admitted 
into  the  above  charities,  even  when  every  allowances 
made  for  the  time  comprised  in  the  calculation,  the  pro- 
portion of  operation!  is  far  beyond  the  average,  with  re- 
ference to  the  population  in  general.  Andthatslonecases 
are  more  numerous  in  the  children  of  the  poor  than  in 
those  of  the  higher  classes,  is  a  fact  which  perhaps  may 
be  explained  by  the  recollection  that  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation consists  of  the  poor  and  laborious  classes. 


In  the  period  of  life  between  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  and  that  of  forty,  the  liability  to  stone  in  the 
bladder  is  much  less  than  in  infancy,  childhood,  or  old 
age.  And,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  cases  which  do  pre- 
sent themselves  in  adults  or  middle-aged  individuals, 
either  began  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  or  are  owing  to 
some  extraneous  nucleus. 

According  to  Delpech,  in  old  men  who  are  particu- 
larly subject  to  calculi,  the  disposition  to  the  return  of 
i tie  disease  always  continues  during  life  ;  and  hence 
in  them  relapses  are  frequent.— {Precis  des  Mai.  Chir. 
t.2,p.m,trc.) 

The  following  table,  collected  by  Dr.  Prout,  ex- 
hibits the  proportion  of  stone  cases  before  and  after 
puberty,  and  of  their  occurrence  in  the  different 
sexes : 


14  years  and  under, 
Above  14  years, 

Bristol. 

Leeds. 

Norwich. 

Total. 

Consisting  of 
Males.       Females. 

178 
177 

96 
101 

235 
271 

509 
549 

1014 

44 

355 

197 

506 

Thus,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  stone 
cases  occur  before  the  completion  of  the  \4th  year ;  and 
it  appears  also  from  Mr.  Smith's  valuable  reports,  that 
there  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  number  of  cases , 
about  the  age  of  forty  years. — (See  Prout  on  Gravel, 
ire.  p.  210 ;  and  li.  Smith,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10.) 

Dr.  Marcet  has  estimated  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  various  countries,  and  in  the  different 
stations  of  life,  and  tried  to  ascertain  whether  its  fre- 
quency be  influenced  by  varieties  of  climate,  or  situa- 
tion, or  by  peculiarities  in  our  habits  and  occupations. 
He  instituted  inquiries  at  alt  the  great  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis,  in  the  hope   of  getting   at   some   useful 


records  concerning  the  vast  number  of  patients  on 
whom  lithotomy  had  been  performed  in  those  esta- 
blishments. In  London,  he  found  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain all  the  particulars  of  such  cases,  as  no  entry  of 
them  had  been  preserved.  The  Norwich  Hospital, 
however,  afforded  him  some  details  which  are  interest- 
ing. All  the  calculi  which  have  been  extracted  in  that 
hospital  for  44  years,  viz.  from  1772  to  1816,  and 
which  amount  to  506,  have  been  carefully  preserved, 
with  the  circumstances  annexed  to  each  stone,  and  the 
event  of  the  operation  distinctly  recorded.  Dr.  Marcet 
has  given  the  results  of  these  records  in  the  following 
table : 


Males, 
Females, 

Number  of  Operations. 

Deaths. 

Children 
under  14. 

227 

8 

Adults. 

Total. 

Children 

Adults. 

Total. 

251 

20 

478 
28 

12 
1 

56 
1 

68 
2 

235 

271 

506 

13 

57 

70 

It  appears,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  from  the  above  table, 
that  the  mean  annual  number  of  cases  of  lithotomy  in 
the  Norwich  Hospital  during  44  years,  has  been  11  J,  or 
23  in  every  two  years ;  and  that  the  total  number  of 
fatal  cases  in  the  506  operations,  is  70,  or  1  in  74,  or  4 
In  29.  The  proportion  of  females  who  have  under- 
gone the  operation  is  to  that  of  males  as  58  to  1000,  or 
about  1  to  17  ;  that  the  mortality  from  the  operation 
in  children  was  only  about  1  in  18,  while  in  adults  it 
was  4  in  19,  or  nearly  quadruple. 

According  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  mortality  from  litho- 
tomy at  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  has  been  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : 
Age. 
10  vears  of  age  and  under, 

B^ween  10  and  20  

20  . 30  

30 40  

40 50  

50 60  

60 70 

70 80  


Rate  of  Mortality. 

1  in  4£ 

1  5 

1  7 

1  5 

1  3| 

I  4§ 

i  si 

1  2 


Mean  at  all  ages,       1  in  4j. 


from  1767  to  1777 


1777 

1787 
1797 
1807 


ITS 
1797 
1807 
1617 


Cases  of 

Lithotomy. 

died 

24,  of  which 

2 

62 

8 

23 

3 

42 

7 

46 

8 

orl in  12 


1 

n 

1 

n 

1 

6 

1 

5j 

Mean  at  all  ages,       1  in  7  4-5 


The  preceding  table  is  also  from  Mr.  Smith's  paper, 
and  refers  to  the  Leeds  Hospital. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  10.) 

In  the  Norfolk  Infirmary,  the  mortality  has  been 
much  less  in  children  than  adults.  But  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, the  proportion  of  death  in  children  during 
the  20  years  that  I  frequently  attended  operations  for 
stone  there  was  very  great.  In  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
the  risk  in  children  seems  to  have  been  about  equal  to 
what  it  has  been  in  adults.  In  all  calculations  of  this 
kind,  however,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  as  operations 
for  the  stone  are  done  not  only  by  surgeons  of  various 
degrees  of  skill,  hut  in  different  ways,  and  even  with 
instruments  of  great  diversity,  such  computations  do 
not  give  the  fair  average  of  any  one  method  of  ope 
rating. 

Now,  where  the  patients  are  equally  favourable, 
but  the  results  of  any  given  number  of  operations  on 
them  are  considerably  different,  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geons, the  particular  methods  of  operating  pursued, 
the  kinds  of  instruments  used,  the  generM  healthiness 
of  the  hospital  itself,  and  the  treatment  after  the 
patients  are  put  to  bed,  are  considerations  by  which 
questions  apparently  inexplicable  might  sometimes  be 
solved. 

From  the  year  1772  to  1816,  the  Norwich  Hospital 
received  18,859  palients  of  all  kinds,  making  an  ave- 
rage of  428  annual  admissions ;  and  Dr.  Marcet  ob- 
serves, that  the  proportion  of  506  operations  of  litho- 
tomy out  of  18,859  patients,  which  corresponds  to 
about  I  in  38,  exceeds  in  an  astonishing  degree  that 
obtained  from  any  of  the  other  public  institutions, 
whose  records  he  examined. 

Next  to  the  records  of  the  Norwich  Hospital,  Dr. 
Marcet  derived  the  most  distinct  information  of  this 
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kind  from  Cheselden,  who  mentions  in  hig  work  on 
anatomy,  that  during  the  course  of  his  publir,  practice 
in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  a  period  of  about  20  years, 
he  had  performed  the  operation  of  the  stone  213  times, 
and  lost  only  20  patients.  This  was  about  2  cases  in  21, 
which  is  much  less  than  the  common  average. 

In  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  during  ten  years,  the  ope- 
ration of  lithotomy  had  been  done  on  an  average  11 
times  in  each  two  years;  and  one  case  of  stone  had 
occurred  in  each  528  patients  admitted. 

In  St.  Bartholomew's,  lithotomy  was  performed  56 
times  in  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  1815,  and  1816. 
The  annual  average  about  11,  or  1  in  each  340  patients 
of  all  descriptions. 

In  Guy's  Hospital,  lithotomy  had  been  performed  on 
an  average  about  9  or  10  times  annually,  during  the 
space  of  20  or  30  years.  The  proportion  of  calculous 
patients  there  was  also  estimated"  by  Dr.  Marcet  as  1 
in  about  300  cases  of  all  kinds. 

Dr.  Marcel's  inquiries  inclined  him  to  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  lithotomy  in  the  London  hospitals  for  some 
years  has  been  gradually  becoming  less  frequent ;  and 
this,  he  conceives,  may  be  owing  partly  to  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  the  frequency  of  the  stone,  from  some  alteration 
in  the  diet  or  habits  of  the  people  ;  partly  to  the  use  of 
appropriate  medicines ;  and  partly  to  the  circumstance 
of  calculous  patients  not  resorting  so  exclusively  as  was 
formerly  the  case  to  the  great  London  hospitals  for  the 
operation. 

In  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  the  average 
number  of  stone  cases  annually,  during  the  six  years 
preceding  the  period  of  Dr.  Marcet's  publication,  is 
said  not  to  have  exceeded  2,  although  about  2000  pa- 
tients had  been  admitted  there  every  year. 

Dr.  Marcet  was  informed  by  M.  Koux,  that  in  La 
Charite  at  Paris,  ten  or  twelve  cases  of  stone  occur 
every  year  out  of  about  2600  patients,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  from  the  operation  there  is  1  in 
5  or  6. 

With  respect  to  the  Hdpital  des  Enfans  Malades,  in 
the  same  city,  Dr.  Marcet  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Biett,  that  about  6  cases  of  stone  are  received  every 
year  into  that  establishment,  where  about  3000  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  are  annually  admitted.  There  have 
been  only  3  cases  in  females,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
only  2  deaths  from  the  operation  in  the  course  of  the 
last  seven  years. 

Dr.  Marcet  has  been  acquainted  that  lithotomy  is 
comparatively  rare  at  Vienna ;  not  on  account  of  the 
want  of  good  surgeons,  or  the  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
stone  cases  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  attention  paid  to  this  disease  by  the 
most  eir:  "Jnt  surgeons  of  the  Austrian  capital. 

At  Geneva,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  in  a  population  of 
30,000,  lithotomy  has  been  performed  only  thirteen 
times  in  the  last  twenty  years,  though  good  surgeons 
are  never  wanting  in  that  town  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  Out  of 
these  thirteen  patients,  seven  were  not  strictly  Gene- 
vese,  though  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  districts, 
and  one  was  an  Englishman;  so  that  the  disease 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  at 
Geneva.  But,  continues  Dr.  Marcet,  if  the  smallness 
of  the  Genevese  population  be  taken  into  account,  this 
proportion  of  calculous  cases  may  not  fall  very  short 
of  that  observed  in  other  places.  At  Lyons,  a  popu- 
lous town  not  more  than  eighty  miles  distant  from 
Geneva,  the  disease  is  stated  to  be  rather  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  chemical  nature  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, there  was  nothing  known  until  1776,  when  Scheele 
published  on  the  subject  in  the  Stockholm  Transac- 
tions. He  there  stated,  that  all  the  urinary  calculi 
which  he  had  examined  consisted  of  a  peculiar  con- 
crete substance,  now  well  known  by  the  name  of  lithic 
or  uric  acid,  which  he  also  showed  was  soluble  in 
alkaline  lixivia.  Scheele  farther  discovered  that  the 
lithic  matter  was  in  some  degree  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved in  cold  water;  that  this  solution  possessed  acid 
properties,  and  in  particular  that  of  reddening  litmus; 
that  it  was  acted  upon  in  a  peculiar  manner  when 
boiled  in  nitric  acid ;  and,  lastly,  that  human  urine 
always  contained  this  substance  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  and  often  let  it  separate  in  the  form  of  a 
brick-coloured  sediment  by  the  mere  effect  of  cooling. 

The  discovery  made  by  Scheele  was  confirmed  by 
Bergmann  and  Morveau,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  was  afterward  prosecuted  bv  others  will)  re- 


doubled ardour.  As  Professor  Murray  observes,  expe- 
riments continued  to  be  repealed  and  diversified  on 
these  concretions  and  on  their  solvents.  At  length,  it 
was  fully  ascertained  that  there  existed  others,  besides 
those  composed  of  uric  acid  ;  and  latterly,  our  know- 
ledge of  them  has  been  much  extended  by  the  re- 
searches of  Pearson,  Wollaston,  Fourcroy,  and  Vau- 
quelin.  Several  important  facts  have  also  been  esta- 
blished by  the  talents  and  industry  of  some  other 
distinguished  men,  viz.  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester; 
Professor  Brande,  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  London ; 
Dr.  Marcet,  late  of  Guy's  Hospital;  and  Dr.  Prout,  of 
London.  The  facts  and  considerations  of  the  latter 
writer  render  it  probable,  however,  that  the  common 
opinion  of  pure  lithic  acid  being  contained  in  the  urine 
is  not  exactly  correct;  but  that  this  acid  "  in  healthy 
urine  exists  in  a  state  of  combination  with  ammonia, 
and  that  in  reality  this  fluid  contains  no  uncombined 
acid  at  all." — {On  the  Nature,  frc.  of  Gravel  and  Cal- 
culus, c.  13.) 

The  credit  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Wollaston  for  his 
valuable  and  original  discoveries  respecting  urinary 
calculi  is  very  considerable  ;  a  truth,  which  I  have 
particular  pleasure  in  recording  here,  since  his  merits 
have  not  been  fairly  appreciated  by  the  French  che- 
mists. Indeed,  as  Dr.  Marcet  observes,  it  is  the  more 
desirable  that  his  claims  should  be  placed  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view,  as  the  late  celebrated  M.  Fourcroy, 
both  in  his  "  Systernedes  Connoissances  Chimiques," 
and  in  his  various  papers  on  this  particular  subject,  has 
in  a  most  unaccountable  manner  overlooked  Dr.  Wol- 
laston's  labours,  and,  in  describing  results  exactly 
similar  to  those  previously  obtained  and  published  by 
the  English  chemist,  has  claimed  them  as  his  own  dis- 
coveries. Yet  Dr.  Wollaston's  paper  was  printed  in 
our  Philosophical  Transactions  two  years  before 
Fourcroy  published  his  Memoir  in  the  "  Annales  de 
Chimie,"  and  three  years  before  he  gave  to  the  world 
his  "  Systime  des  Connoissances  Chimiques ;"  and  he 
discussed  in  these  works  a  paper  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  the 
lithic  acid,  published  in  a  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  (for  1798)  subsequent  to  that  which  con- 
tained the  account  of  Dr.  Wollaston's  discoveries ! — 
(See  Marcel's  Essay  on  Calculous  Disorders,  p.  60. 
Also  Murray's  Syst.  of  Chem.  vol.  4,  p.  636,  edit,  of 
1809.) 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  Scheele  first  discovered 
the  nature  of  those  urinary  calculi  which  consist  of 
lithic  acid,  but  that  Dr.  Wollaston  first  ascertained  the 
nature  of  several  other  kinds,  some  of  which  have  also 
been  described  at  a  later  period  by  Fourcroy  and  Vau- 
quclin.  On  the  whole,  there  are  five  species  of  con- 
cretions, whose  chemical  properties  were  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  no  less  than  four  belong  to 
the  urinary  organs.  These  are,  1st,  Gouty  concretions. 
2dly,  The  fusible  calculus.  3dly,  The  mulberry  cal- 
culus. 4thly,  The  calculus  of  the  prostate  gland. 
5thly,  The  cystic  oxide,  discovered  in  1810. 

1.  Lithic  Acid  Calculus.  Dr.  Prout  believes,  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  calculi  origi- 
nate from  lithic  acid  ;  for,  as  it  forms  by  far  the  most 
common  nucleus,  round  which  other  calculous  matter 
is  subsequently  deposited,  if  such  nuclei  had  not  been 
formed  and  detained,  two  persons  at  least  out  of  three 
who  suffer  from  stone,  would  never  have  been  trou- 
bled with  the  disorder.— (On  Gravel,  Calculus,  &c. 
p.  95.) 

Lithic  acid  forms  a  hard,  inodorous  concretion,  of  a 
yellowish  or  brown  colour,  similar  to  that  of  wood 
of  various  shades.  According  to  Professor  Murray, 
calculi  of  this  kind  are  in  fine,  close  layers,  fibrous  or 
radiated,  and  generally  smooth  on  their  surface,  though 
sometimes  a  little  rough.  They  are  rather  brittle,  and 
have  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1.276  to  1.786,  but 
usually  about  1.500.  One  part  of  lithic  acid  is  said  to 
dissolve  in  1720  parts  of  cold  water,  and  1150  parts  of 
boiling  water  {Marcet,  p.  65) ;  and  this  solution  turns 
vegetable  blues  to  a  red  colour.  When  it  has  been  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  small  yellowish  crystals  are  de- 
posited as  the  fluid  becomes  cold.  Lithic  acid  calculi 
blacken,  but  are  not  melted  by  the  blow-pipe,  emitting 
a  peculiar  animal  smell,  and  gradually  evaporating, 
until  a  small  quantity  of  white  ash  remains,  which  is 
alkaline.  By  distillation,  they  yield  ammonia  and  prus- 
sic  acid.  They  are  soluble,  in  the  cold,  in  a  solution  of 
pure  potassa  or  soda,  and  from  the  solution  a  precipi- 
tate of  a  fine  white  powder  is  thrown  down  by  the  acid 
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Ltme-water  likewise  dissolves  them,  but  more  spar- 
ingly. According  to  Scheele,  they  remain  unchanged 
in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates;  a  Statement 
which  agrees  with  that  of  JJr.  Prout,  who  accounts  for 
the-  effect  said  to  be  produced  by  the  alkaline  carbonates 
upon  calculi  In  the  bladder  by  their  property  of  dissolv- 
ing the  lithate  of  ammonia. —  [Egan,  in  Trans,  of  Irish 
Jicad.  1805.  Prout,  On  Gravel,  <<rc.  p.  84.)  They  are 
not  much  acted  upon  by  ammonia.  They  are  not  so- 
luble either  in  the  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid;  though 
they  are  so  in  the  nitric  when  assisted  by  heat,  and  the 
residue  of  this  solution,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
assumes  a  remarkably  bright  pink  colour,  which  disap- 
pears on  adding  either  an  acid  or  an  alkali.  In  many 
of  these  calculi,  the  lithic  acid  is  nearly  pure  ;  in  others 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  other  ingredients,  particu- 
larly of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia ;  and  in  almost  all  of  them,  there  is  a 
portion  of  animal  matter  which  occasions  the  smell 
when  they  are  burnt,  and  the  loss  in  their  analysis. — 
(See  Murray's  C/temistry,  vol.  4,  p.  640;  and  Marcet's 
Essay  an  the  Chew,  and  Jlcd.  Hist,  of  Calculous  JJis- 
orders,  8co.  Land.  1817.) 

A  great  quantity  of  uric  acid  is  formed  in  gouty  con- 
stitutions, and  deposited  in  the  joints  or  soft  pants  in 
the  state  of  lithate  of  ammonia.  Sir  Everard  Home 
removed  a  tumour  weighing  four  ounces  from  the  heel 
of  a  gentleman,  a  martyr  to  the  gout;  and  when  ana- 
lyzed by  Professor  Biand'e,  it  was  found  to  be  principally 
composed  of  uric  acid. — {On  Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  313.) 

2.  Lithate  of  Ammonia  Calculus,  according  to  Dr. 
Prout,  is  generally  of  the  colour  of  clay.  Its  surface  is 
sometimes  smooth ;  sometimes  tuberculated.  It  is  com- 
posed of  concentric  layers,  and  its  fracture  resembles 
that  of  compact  limestone.  It  is  generally  of  small 
size,  and  rather  uncommon  ;  but  the  lithate  of  ammo 
nia  very  frequently  occurs,  mixed  with  lithic  acid,  form- 
ing a  mixed  variety  of  calculus.  Under  the  fiame  of 
the  blow-pipe,  it  usually  decrepitates  strongly.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  lithic  acid  calcu- 
lus ;  and  always  gives  off  a  strong  smell  of  ammonia 
on  being  healed  with  caustic  potash.  The  lithate  of 
ammonia  is  also  readily  soluble  in  the  alkaline  subcar- 
bonates,  which  pure  lithic  acid  is  not. — {Prout,  On  Gra- 
vel, frc  p.  83.) 

3.  Bone  Earth,  Phosphate  of  Lime  Calculus.  The 
presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  urinary  calculi  had 
been  mentioned  by  Bergmann  and  others,  when  Dr. 
Wollaston  first  ascertained  that  some  calculi  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  it.  From  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  it  appears  that  this  substance  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  composes  the  entire  calculus,  but  that  in 
general  it  is  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  particularly 
with  uric  acid  and  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammo- 
nia. In  the  first  case,  lire  calculus  is  described  as  be- 
ing of  a  pale-brown  colour,  and  so  smooth  as  to  appear 
polished.  When  sawed  through  it  is  found  very  regu- 
larly laminated,  and  the  lamina?,  in  general,  adhere  so 
Brightly  to  each  other,  as  to  separate  witli  ease  into  con- 
centric crusts.  It  dissolves  entirely,  though  slowly,  in 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid.  Exposed  to  the  flameof  the  blow- 
pipe, it  is  at  first  slightly  charred,  but  soon  becomes  per- 
fectly white,  retaining  its  form,  until  urged  with  the  ut- 
most heat  from  a  common  blowpipe,  when  it  may  be 
completely  fused.  It  appears  to  he  more  fusible  than  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  the  basis  of  bone; 
a  circumstance  which  Dr.  Wollaston  ascribes  to  the 
latter  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  lime. — {Phil. 
Trans.  1797.) 

4.  Triple  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia  Cal- 
culus. The  existence  of  this  calculus  in  the  intestines 
of  animals  was  first  pointed  out  by  Fourcroy  ;  but  its 
being  a  constituent  part  of  some  urinary  calculi  of  the 
human  subject  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston— {Phil.  Trans.  1797.)  According  to  Dr.  Prout, 
this  species  of  calculus  is  always  nearly  white  ;  its  sur- 
face is  commonly  uneven,  and  covered  with  minute 
shining  crystals.  Its  texture  is  not  laminated,  and  it  is 
easily  broken  and  reduced  to  powder.  In  some  rare 
instances,  however,  it  is  hard  and  compact,  and  when 
broken,    exhibits  a  crystalline    texture,  and  is  more 

ss  transparent.  Calculi  composed  entirely  of  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  are  rare,  but 
specimens  in  which  they  constitute  the  predominant 
ingredient  are  by  no  means  uncommon. — {Prout,  p. 
When  the  blow  pipe  is  applied,  an  ammoniacal 
smell  is  perceived,  the  fragment  diminishes  in  size,  and 


if  the  heat  be  strongly  nrged,  it  ultimately  undergoes 
an  imperfect  fusion,  being  reduced  to  the  state  of  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.— (P.  69.)  Dr.  Wollaston  describes 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  this  salt  as  being  a  short  tri- 
lateral prism,  having  one  angle  a  right  angle,  and  the 
other  two  equal,  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of  three  or 
six  sides.  These  crystals,  as  Dr.  Marcet  has  explained 
are  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  very  rea- 
dily in  most,  if  not  all  the  acids,  and  on  precipitation, 
they  reassume  the  crystalline  form.  From  the  solu- 
tions of  these  crystals  in  muriatic  acid,  sal  ammoniac 
may  be  obtained  by  sublimation.  Solutions  of  caustic 
alkalies  disengage  ammonia  from  the  triple  salt,  the  al- 
kali combining  with  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
One  fact,  of  great  importance,  respecting  this  speciesof 
calculus  is  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures; 
viz.  that  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be  reproduced  after 
lithotomy,  and  therefore,  until  the  patient's  diathesis 
has  been  corrected  by  medical  treatment,  he  cautions 
surgeons  not  to  perform  the  operation.  In  cases  of  this 
description,  he  says,  a  substance  like  mortar  is  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  is  very  fetid. 

5.  Fusible  Calculus.  Mr.  Tennant  first  discovered 
that  this  substance  was  different  from  the  lithic  acid, 
and  that,  when  urged  by  the  blow-pipe,  instead  of  be- 
ing nearly  consumed,  a  large  part  of  it  melted  into  a 
white  vitreous  globule.  The  nature  of  the  fusible  cal- 
culus was  afterward  more  fully  investigated  and  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Wollaston.— {Phil.  Trans.  1797.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  excellent  description  lately  given  of  this 
calculus  by  Dr.  Marcet,  it  is  commonly  -whiter  and 
more  friable  than  any  other  species.  It  sometimes  re- 
sembles a  mass  of  chalk,  leaving  a  white  dust  on  the 
fingers,  and  separates  easily  into  layers,  or  lamina;,  the 
interstices  of  which  are  often  studded  with  sparkling 
crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate.  At  other  times,  it  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  spongy  and  very  friable  whitish 
mass,  in  which  the  laminated  structure  is  not  obvious. 
Calculi  of  this  kind  often  acquire  a  very  large  size,  and 
they  are  apt  to  mould  themselves  in  the  contracted  ca- 
vity of  the  bladder,  assuming  a  peculiarity  of  form  which 
Dr.  Marcet  has  never  observed  in  any  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  calculi,  and  which  consists  in  the  stone  termi- 
nating, at  its  broader  end,  in  a  kind  or  peduncle,  corres- 
ponding to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  fusible  calculus  is  a  mixture  of  the 
triple  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and  of  the 
phosphate  of  iime.  These  two  salts,  which,  when  se- 
parate, are  infusible,  or  nearly  so,  when  mixed  together 
and  urged  by  the  blow-pipe,  easily  run  into  a  vitreous 
globule.  The  composition  of  this  substance,  says  Dr. 
Marcet,  may  be  shown  in  various  ways.  Thus,  if  it 
be  pulverized,  and  acetic  acid  poured  upon  it,  the  triple 
crystals  will  be  readily  dissolved,  while  the  phosphate 
of  lime  will  scarcely  be  acted  upon  ;  after  which  the 
muriatic  acid  will  readily  dissolve  the  latter  phosphate, 
leaving  a  small  residue,  consisting  of  lithic  acid,  a  por- 
tion of  which  is  always  found  mixed  with  the  fusible 
calculus. 

It  is  also  remarked  by  Dr.  Marcet,  that  many  of  the 
calculi  which  form  round  extraneous  bodies  in  the 
bladder  are  of  the  fusible  kind.  And  the  calculous 
matter  sometimes  deposited  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans  is  found  to  be  of  the  same  nature. 

6  Mulberry  Calculus,  or  Oxalate  of  Lime,  is  mostly 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  its  interior  being  often  gray. 
Its  surface  is  usually  uneven,  presenting  tubercles  more 
or  less  prominent,  frequently  rounded,  sometimes 
pointed,  and  either  rough  or  polished.  It  ia  very  hard, 
difficult  to  saw,  and  appears  to  consist  of  successive 
unequal  layers-,  excepting  the  few  stones  which  con- 
tain a  proportion  of  silica,  it  is  the  heaviest  of  the  uri- 
nary concretions.  Though  this  calculus  has  been 
named  mulberry,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  fruit,  yet 
as  Dr.  Marcet  has  observed,  there  are  many  concre- 
tions of  this  class,  which,  far  from  having  the  mulberry 
appearance,  are  remarkably  smooth  and  pale-coloured, 
as  may  be  seen  in  plate  8,  fig.  6,  of  that  gentleman's 
essay.  According  to  Mr.  Brandt,  persons  who  have 
voided  this  species  of  calculus,  are  much  less  liable  to 
to  a  return  of  the  complaint,  than  other  patients  who 
discharge  lithic  calculi.— (Phil.  Trans.  1808.) 

With  regard  to  chemical  characters  (says  Professor 
Murray),  it  is  less  affected  by  the  application  of  the 
usual  reagents  than  any  other  calculus.  The  pure  al- 
kaline solutions  have  no-effect  upon  it,  and  the  acids 
dissolve  it  with  great  difficulty.    Wheh  it  is  reduced, 
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however,  to  fine  powder,  both  muriatic  and  nitric  acid 
dissolve  it  slowly.  The  solutions  of  tin;  alkaline  car- 
bonates decompose  it,  as  Fourcroyand  Vauquelin  have 
observed ;  and  this  affords  us  the  .easiest  method  of 
analyzing  it.  The  calculus  in  powder  being  digested 
in  the  solution,  carbonate  of  lime  is  soon  formed,  which 
remains  insoluble,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
effervescence  produced  by  the  addition  of  weak  acetic 
acid,  while  there  is  obtained  in  solution  the  compound 
of  oxalic  acid  with  the  alkali  of  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nate. From  this  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  acetate  of  lead  or  of  barytes;  and  this  oxalate, 
thus  formed,  may  be  afterward  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid.  Another  method  of  analyzing  this  cal- 
culus is  by  exposure  to  heat:  its  acid  is  decomposed, 
and  by  raising  the  heat  sufficiently,  pure  lime  is  ob- 
tained, amounting  to  about  a  third  of  the  weight  of 
the  calculus.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin, 
the  oxalate  of  lime  calculus  contains  more  animal  mat- 
ter than  any  other.  This  animal  matter  appeared  to 
them  to  be  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  urie.  The  com- 
position of  a  calculus  of  this  species,  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Brande,  was  oxalate  of  lime,  65  grains  ;  uric  acid,  16 
grains ;  phosphate  of  lime,  15  grains ;  animal  matter, 
4  grains. 

7.  The  Cystic  Oxide  Calculus  is  small,  and  very 
rare.  It  was  n>6t  described  by  Dr.  Wollaston. — [Phil. 
Tro.ns.  for  1810.)  In  external  appearance,  it  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  to  the  triple  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia than  any  other  sort  of  calculus.  However,  it  is  more 
compact,  and  does  not  consist  of  distinct  laminae,  but 
appears  as  one  mass  confusedly  crystallized  through- 
out its  substance.  It  has  a  yellowish  semi-transpa- 
rency, and  a  peculiar  glistening  lustre.  Under  the, 
blow-pipe,  ii  gives  a  singularly  fetid  smell,  quite  different 
from  that  of  lithic  acid,  or  the  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
In  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  this  spe- 
cies of  calculus  unites  both  with  acids  and  alkalies,  in 
common  with  other  oxides,  and  the  fact  of  its  also  con- 
taining oxygen  (as  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid  by  distillation),  Dr.  Wollaston  named  it  an 
oxide,  and  the  term  cystic  was  added  from  its  having 
been  originally  found  only  in  the  bladder  in  two  exam- 
ples. Dr.  Marcet,  however,  has  subsequently  met  with 
no  less  than  three  instances  of  calculi  formed  of 
cystic  oxide,  all  of  which  were  unquestionably  of 
renal  origin. 

8.  Alternating  Calculus.  Lithic  strata  frequently 
alternate  with  layers  of  oxalate  of  lime  or  with  the 
phosphates.  Sometimes  also  the  mulberry  alternates 
with  the  phosphates,  and  in  a  few  instances,  three  or 
even  four  species  of  calculi  occur  in  the  same  stone, 
disposed  in  distinct  concentric  laminae.  On  the  com- 
parative frequency  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  cal- 
culi, Dr.  Prout's  work  contains  valuable  information. 

9.  Compound  Calculi,  with  their  Ingredients  inti- 
mately mixed.  Under  this  title,  Dr.  Marcet  compre- 
hends certain  calculi  which  have  no  characteristic 
feature  by  which  they  can  be  considered  as  distinctly 
belonging  to  any  of  the  other  classes.  He  observes, 
that  they  may  sometimes  he  recognised  by  their  more 
or  less  irregular  figure,  and  their  less  determinate  co- 
lour ;  by  their  being  less  distinctly,  if  at  all  divisible 
into  strata ;  and  by  their  often  possessing  a  considerable 
hardness.  By  chemical  analysis,  confused  results  are 
obtained. — (See  Essay  on  the  Chem.  and  Med.  Hist,  of 
Calculous  Disorders,  p.  90.) 

10.  Calculi  of  the  Prostate  Gland.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  calculi  is  said  to  have  been  first  explained 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.— (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  1797.)  They 
all  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  earth  not  being 
redundant  as  in  bones.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  Their  form  is 
more  or  less  spheroidal ;  and  they  are  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour. 

Fourcroy  has  described  aspecies  of  urinary  calculus, 
which  is  characterized  by  beine  composed  of  the  urate 
or  lithate  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Wollaston,  Mr.  Brande, 
and  Dr.  Marcet  did  not,  however,  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  th's  substance  in  any  of  the  con- 
cretions which  they  examined.  As  also  urea  and  the 
triple  phosphate,  both  of  which  afford  ammonia,  are 
frequently  present  in  lithic  calculi,  it  is  conjectured 
that  these  circumstances  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
analytical  results,  from  which  the  existence  of  urate 
of  ammonia  has  been  inferred. — (Brande,  in  Phil. 
Trans-  1808.     Marcet's  Essay,  p.  93.) 


The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Prout,  however,  tend 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia  cal- 
culus. 

Dr.  Marcet  met  with  two  specimens  of  urinary  cal- 
culi, entirely  different  from  any  which  have  hitherto 
been  noticed.  One  of  these  he  proposes  to  name 
xanthic  oxide,  from  \avQbc,  yellow,  because  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  properties  is  that  of  forming  a 
lemon-coloured  compound,  when  acted  upon  by  nitric 
acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  other  new  cat 
cuius,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Marcet,  correspond  to  those 
of  fibrine,  and  he  therefore  suggests  the  propriety  of 
distinguishing  it  by  the  term  fibrinous.  For  a  parti- 
cular description  of  these  new  substances,  I  must  refer 
to  this  gentleman's  Essay. 

11.  Carbonate  of  Lime  Calculus.  This  substance 
is  not  enumerated  by  Dr.  Marcet,  as  entering  in  the 
composition  of  urinary  calculi.  But  according  to  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Dr.  W. 
H.  Gilby,  of  Clifton,  he  says,  detected  it  decidedly  in 
four  instances.  "  A  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Tilloch's  Journ.  for  1817,  vol.  49,  p.  188,  in  the  account 
of  a  curious  calculus,  given  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Bur 
roughs,  of  Clifton  ;  the  nucleus  of  which  is  a  common 
cinder,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  broad.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  paper  (continues  Mr.  Smith), 
Mr.  H.  Sully,  of  Wiveliscombe,  sent  me  three  oddly- 
shaped  calculi,  which  he  removed  from  a  lad,  together 
with  15  pea-sized  ones  previously  voided  by  the  ure- 
thra, which  are  entirely  carbonate  of  lime,  held  to- 
gether by  animal  mucus." — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  11,  p.  14.)  Dr.  Prout  has  also  seen  some  small 
calculi,  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
— (On  Gravel,  <$-c.  p.  89.) 

Dr.  Prout  has  investigated,  with  considerable  talent, 
the  comparative  prevalency  of  the  different  forms  of 
urinary  deposites,  and  the  order  of  their  succession. 
His  data  are  taken  from  the  examinations  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Brande,  of  the  calculi  in  the  Hunterian  Collec- 
tion ;  by  Dr.  Marcet,  of  those  at  Norwich  and  Guy's 
Hospital ;  by  Dr.  Henry,  of  those  at  Manchester  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  others  preserved  at  the  Bristol  Infirm- 
ary. The  whole  number  of  calculi  examined  was 
823:  of  these,  294  were  classed  under  the  name  of 
lithic  acid,  98  of  which  were  nearly  pure ;  151  were 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  oxalate  of  lime;  and  45  with 
a  little  of  the  phosphates.  113  consisted  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Three  were  of  cystic  oxide;  202  were  phos- 
phates ;  of  which  16  were  nearly  pure ;  84  mixed  with 
a  small  proportion  of  lithic  acid  ;  8  consisted  of 
phosphate  of  lime  nearly  pure;  3  of  triple  phos- 
phate nearly  pure ;  and  91  of  the  fusible  or  mixed 
calculi.  186  were  alternating  calculi,  or  those  whose 
laminae  varied,  but  consisted  of  lithic  acid,  oxalate  of 
lime,  and  phosphates  :  of  these,  15  consisted  of  lithic 
acid  and  oxalate  of  lime,  the  first  being  in  the  greatest 
proportion ;  40  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  greatest 
proportion,  and  lithic  acid  in  the  least;  51  of  the  lithic 
acid  and  the  phosphates  ;  49  of  the  oxalate  of  lime, 
and  the  phosphates ;  12  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  lithic 
acid,  and  the  phosphates ;  1  of  fusible  and  lithic ; 
2  of  fusible  and  oxalate  of  lime;  and  16,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  was  not  mentioned. 

Of  compound  calculi  whose  compositions  was  not 
specified,  there  were  25. — (See  W.  Prout's  Inquiry  into 
the  Mature,  ire.  of  Gravel  and  Calculus,  p.  94.) 

The  proportion  of  lithic  acid  calculi  is  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number.  But  as 
this  acid  is  the  common  nucleus,  round  which  other 
calculous  matter  is  deposited,  Dr.  Prout  computes  the 
proportion  of  calculi  originating  from  it,  to  be  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  number.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  the  same  physician,  the  red  crystalline 
calculus  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  lithic  acid  ;  and 
the  earthy,  amorphous  one  consists  of  lithic  acid,  more 
or  less  ammonia,  generally  a  little  of  the  phosphates, 
and  sometimes  a  small  portion  of  the  oxalate  of  lime. 
The  lighter  the  colour,  the  greater  in  general  the  pro- 
portion of  lithate  of  ammonia  and  the  phosphates. — 
—(P.  97.) 

Oxalate  of  lime  calculi  forra  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  number,  without  any  regularity,  however,  in 
different  museums. 

Cystic  oxide  calculi  are  so  rare,  that  the  proportion 
found  was  only  one  in  274. 

Calculi  composed  of  the  phosphates  made  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  number. 
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Alternating  calculi  amounted  to  between  one-fourth 
and  one-fiftti ;  but  Dr.  Prout  offers  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  data,  from  which  the  estimate  is  drawn, 
cannot  be  depended  upon.  For  additional  information 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Prout's 
valuable  work. 

■  The  stone  being  a  severe  affliction,  and  the  operation 
extremely  hazardous  and  painful,  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  disco- 
vering a  solvent  for  urinary  calculi.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, all  the  remedies  and  plans  which  have  been 
tried,  have  been  attended  with  very  limited,  and  by  no 
means  unequivocal,  success,  notwithstanding  many 
persons  may  have  been  deceived  into  a  contrary  opi- 
nion. 

The  dissolution  of  stones  in  the  bladder  has  been  at- 
tempted by  htkonlnptic  medicines.,  as  they  are  termed, 
and  by  fluids  injected  into  this  viscus.  At  the  present 
day,  practitioners  direct  their  endeavours  very  much  to 
the  correction  of  those  particular  diatheses  or  states 
of  the  constitution  on  which  the  formation  of  various 
calculi  depend  ;  and  more  confidence  seems  to  be 
placed  in  this  aim,  than  in  any  schemes  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  urinary  concretions.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
latter  protect,  many  difficulties  present  themselves;  and 
among  these,  some  of  the  most  serious  are,  the  great 
variety  In  the  composition  of  calculi;  the  impossibility 
Of  knowing  the  exact  ingredients  of  a  stone  while 
it  is  concealed  in  the  bladder,  though  many  useful  sug- 
gestion! lor  assisting  the  judgment  on  this  point  have 
been  iccently  ottered  by  Dr.Prout:  and,  lastly,  if  the 
right  solvent  were  ascertained,  as  calculated  upon 
chemical  principles  applied  to  urinary  concretions  out 
of  the  body,  it  is  obvious,  that  any  medicines  taken  by 
the  mouth  are  liable  to  so  many  changes  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  in  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  sys- 
tem, that  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  them  in 
an  unaltered  state  and  effective  quantity  into  the  blad- 
der ;  while,  if  this  were  possible  (as  it  is  in  the  way 
of  injection  through  a  catheter),  the  bladder  itself 
might  be  incapable  of  bearing  the  application,  and  the 
patient  lose  his  life  in  the  experiment. 

As  Dr.  Prout  well  observes,  a  calculus  in  the  bladder 
may  be  considered  a  substance  placed  in  a  solution  of 
various  principles  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  If 
any  of  the  more  insoluble  of  these  principles  exist  in 
this  solution  in  a  state  of  supersaturation,  the  calculus 
will  afford  a  nucleus,  round  which  the  excess  will  be 
deposited.  Hut  if  none  exist  in  a  state  of  excess,  of 
course  none  can  be  deposited,  and  the  calculus  will  not 
increase  in  bulk. 

Whoever  studies  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
urine,  says  Dr.  Marcet,  will  learn  that  "if  any  alkali 
(a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  for  instance)  be  added  to 
recent  urine,  a  white  cloud  appears,  and  a  sediment, 
consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  some  ammoni- 
aco  magnesias  phosphate,  subsides,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  two  grains  of  the  precipitate  from  four  ounces 
of  urine.  Lime-water  produces  a  precipitate  of  a  si 
milar  kind,  which  is  still  more  copious;  for  the  lime, 
lu  combining  with  the  excess  of  phosphoric,  and  per- 
haps, also,  of  lactic  acid,  not  only  precipitates  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  these  acids  held  in  solution, 
but  it  decomposes  the  other  phosphates,  thus  generating 
an  additional  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which 
is  also  deposited. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary  (observes  the  same  author),  a 
small  quantity  of  any  acid,  either  the  phosphoric,  the 
muriatic,  or,  indeed,  even  common  vinegar,  be  added 
to  recent  healthy  urine,  and  the  mixture  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  one  or  two  days,  small  reddish  crystalline 
particles  of  lithic  acid  will  be  gradually  deposited  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  on  these  two  general  facts,  that  our  principles 
of  chemical  treatment  ultimately  rest.  Whenever  the 
lithic  secretion  predominates,  the  alkalies  are  the  ap- 
propriate remedies;  and  the  acids,  particularly  the 
muriatic,  are  the  agents  to  be  resorted  to,  when  the  cal- 
careous or  magnesian  salts  prevail  in  the  deposite." — 
(P.  147, 148.) 

The  alkalies  taken  into  the  stomach  certainly  reach 
the  urinary  passages  through  the  medium  of  the  circu- 
lation ;  audit  is  also  strongly  suspected  that  the  acids 
likewise  do  so,  though  ibis  circumstance  is  still  a  ques 
lion.  Unfortunately,  the  quantity  of  either  alkalies  or 
acids  which  thus  mixes  with  the  urine  is  so  small,  that 
no  impression  is  made  upon  calculi  of  magnitude. 


The  experience  of  Dr.  Marcet,  Dr.  Prout,  and  others, 
however,  has  clearly  ascertained  that  such  medicines 
are  often  capable  of  checking  a  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  stone,  and  sometimes  of  bringing  on  a  calculous 
deposile  depending  upon  the  altered  state  of  the  sys- 
tem. Indeed,  Dr.  Marcet  expresses  his  decided  opinion, 
that  even  supposing  not  an  atom  of  alkali  or  acid  ever 
reached  the  bladder,  still  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  these  remedies  may  respectively  produce 
the  desired  changes  during  the  first  stages  of  assimila- 
tion ;  in  one  case,  by  neutralizing  any  morbid  excess 
of  acid  in  the  prima;  via; ;  and  in  the  other,  by  check- 
ing a  tendency  to  alkalescence  or  otherwise  disturbing 
those  affinities,  which,  in  the  subsequent  processes  of 
assimilation  and  secretion,  give  rise  to  calculous  affec 
tions.— {P.  153.) 

When  muriatic  acid  is  prescribed,  from  5  to  25  drops 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  diluted  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

The  best  way  of  taking  the  alkalies  is  by  drinking 
soda  water  as  a  common  beverage.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  G.  Blane  that,  when 
the  alkalies  are  combined  with  citric  acid,  as  in  the  or- 
dinary saline  draught,  they  also  have  the  effect  of  de- 
priving the  urine  of  its  acid  properties. 

Dr.  Marcet,  with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
refers  to  carbonic  acid  itself  no  solvent  power ;  and  he 
does  not  even  adopt  Mr.  Brande's  opinion,  that  this 
acid  passes  into  the  urine,  when  patients  drink  fluids 
impregnated  with  it. 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  if  no  known  internal  medicine 
will  dissolve  a  stone  already  formed,  what  is  the  good  of 
merely  altering  the  diathesis  and  checking  the  increase 
of  the  calculus,  as  lithotomy  must  still  be  necessary  ? 
The  reasons  for  persevering  in  the  aim  of  correcting 
any  particular  state  of  the  system  and  the  urinary  se- 
cretion, on  which  state  the  increase  of  a  calculus  de- 
pends, are  very  important ;  for  it  is  found,  that  though 
medicines  may  be  quite  incapable  of  dissolving  a  cal- 
culus, they  relieve  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  and  suf- 
fering apparently  the  effect  of  the  diathesis  itself,  as 
will  be  presently  noticed,  and  sometimes  afford  such 
ease,  that  the  operation  may  be  postponed  until  the 
health  is  improved,  or,  in  a  very  old  subject,  even  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  The  aim  is  also  of  high 
importance,  with  the  view  of  preventing  relapses. 

As  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  seems  to  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  urinary  calculi,  the  correction  of  it  has 
been  a  chief  aim  among  modern  practitioners.  For 
this  purpose,  Magendie,  whose  experiments  tend  to 
prove,  that  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  may  be  lessened  and 
removed  by  abstinence  from  animal  food,  and  other 
nutriments  abounding  in  azote,  founds  his  practice 
very  much  upon  this  alleged  fact.  His  indications, 
however,  are  four  in  number,  viz.  1.  To  lessen  the 
quantity  of  uric  acid  produced  by  the  kidneys;  2.  To 
augment  the  secretion  of  urine;  a  maxim  which  leads 
him  to  consider  cutaneous  perspiration  injurious;  a 
statement  which  I  think  must  be  rejected,  considering 
the  rarity  of  calculi  in  hot  climates,  independently  of 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  that  the  precipi- 
tating acid  (if  such  be  the  cause)  is  thrown  off  by  the 
skin,  and  consequently  that  ensuring  a  due  performance 
of  the  cutaneous  functions  must,  in  these  cases,  be  be- 
neficial.— (See  Medical  Trans,  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, vol.  6.)  3.  To  prevent  the  lithic  acid  from  as 
suming  a  solid  form  by  saturating  it.  4.  When  gravel 
and  calculi  are  formed,  to  promote  their  discharge  and 
attempt  their  dissolution. — (Heckerches,  ($-c.  tar  la 
Oravellc,  p.  42.) 

For  correcting  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  Dr.  Prout 
particularly  enjoins  the  avoidance  of  errors  in  diet, 
exercise,  &c.  The  error  of  quantity  of  food  he  deems 
worse  than  the  error  of  quality.  *  Patients,  he  savs, 
should  abstain  altogether  from  things  which  manifestly 
disagree  with  them,  and  which  must  be  unwholesome 
to  all ;  such  as  heavy  unfermented  bread,  hard  boiled 
and  fat  puddings,  salted  and  dried  meats,  acescent 
fruits,  and  (if  the  digestive  organs  be  debilitated^  soups 
of  every  kind.  In  general  also  wine,  and  particularly 
those  of  an  acescent  quality  should  be  avoided.  The 
wearing  of  flannel,  the  pieserving  a  regular  state  of 
the  bowels,  and  the  occasional  use  of  alterative  medi- 
cines are  likewise  commended.— (Prout,  On  Gravel, 
be.  p.  135.) 

According  to  the  same  author,  the  treatment  of  calcu- 
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lous  affections  is  either  of  a  local  or  general  description. 
The  local  treatment  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  spe- 
cies; the  general  treatment  will  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  calculous  diathesis. 

What  Dr.  Prout  calls  the  local  treatment  consists 
chiefly  in  prescribing  hyoscyamus  and  opium,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  uva  ursi.  The  hyoscyamus, 
he  says,  is  generally  preferable  in  the  lithic  acid  dia- 
thesis, and  opium  in  the  phosphatic.  He  also  recom- 
mends the  use  of  opium  in  the  form  of  injection  and 
embrocation,  and  especially  in  that  of  a  suppository. 
The  warm  bath,  fomentations,  and  sitting  over  hot 
water  are  spoken  of  as  other  means  of  relief. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  same  well- 
informed  writer,  the  distressing  symptoms  produced  by 
lithic  acid  calculi  have  a  very  constant  relation  to  the 
severity  of  the  diathesis  present ;  a  circumstance 
which,  he  says,  is  also  more  or  less  true  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  kinds  of  calculi:  that  is  to  say,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  urineis  unnatural,  and  loaded  with  gravel 
and  amorphous  sediments,  in  the  same  proportion  are 
the  patient's  sufferings.  Hence,  our  first  object  should 
be  to  restore  the  urine  to  its  natural  slate.  The  first 
means  to  be  recommended  in  ordinary  cases  is  usually  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder,  thePiummer's 
pill,  or  some  other  alterative  purgative  taken  at  night, 
to  be  followed  up  the  next  morning  by  an  alkaline 
diuretic  purgative,  composed,  for  example,  of  Rochelle 
salts  and  magnesia  or  subcarboiiate  of  soda ;  during 
the  day  a  strong  infusion  of  uva  ursi,  combined  with 
hyoscyamus  and  the  liquor  potassre,  may  be  taken. 
These  means  are  to  be  persisted  in  for  a  greater  or  less 
time,  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  till  the  urine 
begins  to  be  natural;  they  may  then  be  gradually  left 
off  or  varied  as  occasion  may  require ;  and  under  this 
plan  it  will  be  found,  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not 
only  the  urine  will  assume  its  natural  state,  but  most 
or  all  the  distressing  symptoms  of  calculus  in  the 
bladder  will  be  very  much  diminished,  and  in  many  in- 
stances disappear.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  while  the 
urine  is  in  its  natural  state,  the  calculus  cannot  in- 
crease in  size. 

"  After  the  diathesis  is  once  fairly  broken  by  these 
means,  it  may  in  general  be  easily  prevented  from  re- 
curring, by  attention  to  the  diet  and  other  circum- 
stances, formerly  mentioned  as  inducing  this  diathesis, 
and  by  the  occasional  use  of  medicines ;  and  the  pa- 
tient will  scarcely  know  that  he  has  a  calculus  in  the 
bladder,  at  least  from  the  pain  that  it  gives  him.  I  state 
this  with  confidence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  freedom  from  pain, 
&c.  depend  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  the  size 
of  the  calculus,  its  smoothness,  upon  the  exercise  a 
patient  is  obliged  to  take,  &x.,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  favourable ;  for  it  must  be  sufficiently  ob- 
vious, that  a  foreign  substance  in  the  bladder  cannot 
be  prevented  from  acting  mechanically,  and  from  oc- 
casionally producing  bloody  urine,  or  a  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  discharge  of  that  secretion  from  the 
bladder,  and  similar  symptoms,  if  the  patient  is  obliged 
to  take  severe  exercise." — (Prout,  On  Gravel,  <J-c.  p. 
S202—204.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  lime  and 
the  alkalies  were  known  to  be  frequently  productive 
of  relief  in  cases  of  stone ;  and  in  particular  the  nos- 
trum of  a  Mrs.  Steevens,  the  active  ingredients  of 
which  were  calcined  egg-shells  and  soap,  acquired  such 
celebrity  for  the  cures  which  rt  effected,  that  much 
anxiety  was  expressed  that  her  formula  should  be 
made  public.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  the  year 
1739  parliament  appointed  a  committee  of  22  respect- 
able men  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  remedy  in 
question,  and,  on  their  very  favourable  report,  the  se- 
cret was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  5000J.  These  pro- 
ceedings naturally  interested  our  neighbours,  and  in 
the  years  1740  and  1741,  Morand  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  two  memoirs,  in  which  are  re- 
ported numerous  cases  where  the  new  remedy  was 
tried,  and  mostly  with  success;  the  greater  number  of 
the  patients  being  described  as  either  benefited  or  ac- 
tually cured. 

In  many  instances,  stones,  which  had  been  unques- 
tionably felt,  were  no  longer  to  be  discovered  ;  and,  as 
the  same  persons  were  examined  by  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  skill  and  eminence  both  before  and  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  medicines,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
conclusion  was  drawn,  that  the  stones  had  been  really 


dissolved.  From  the  cessation  of  this  success,  how- 
ever, and  from  its  now  being  known  that  stones  occa- 
sionally become  lodged  in  a  kind  of  cyst,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  general  cavity  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  cause 
no  longer  .any  material  suffering,  surgeons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  must  have 
happened  in  Mrs.  Steevens's  cases.  This  was  certainly 
what  happened  to  one  of  the  persons  on  whom  the 
above  medicine  was  tried,  as  Dr.  W.  Hunter  informs 
us.  It  is  evident  that  a  stone  so  situated  would  not  in 
general  produce  a  great  deal  of  irritation,  nor  admit  of 
being  felt  with  a  sound;  though,  as  I  have  stand  In 
the  article  Lithotomy,  there  have  been  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this  observation. 

Mrs.  Steevens  first  gave  calcined  egg-shells  alone; 
but,  finding  costiveness  produced,  she  added  soap.  In 
time  she  rendered  her  process  more  complicated,  add- 
ing snails  burnt  to  blackness,  a  decoetion  of  chamomile 
flowers,  parsley,  sweet  fennel,  and  the  greater  burdock. 

That  in  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  the  carbonates  of 
soda  and  potassa  taken  in  large  doses  have  the  effect 
of  passing  into  the  urine,  and  saturating  the  redundant 
lithic  acid  in  the  unhealthy  state  of  that  fluid,  is  a  fact 
decidedly  proved.  If  there  were  any  doubt  yet  remain- 
ing upon  this  point,  it  would  be  immediately  removed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Mascagni, 
as  detailed  by  himself. — (See  Mem.  della  Soc.  Ital. 
1604.)  This  eminent  anatomist,  being  much  afflicted 
with  gravel,  derived  benefit  from  drinking  the  aqua 
alcalina  mephitica,  or  Seltzer  water ;  but  conceiving 
that  more  good  might  result  from  a  trial  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  he  took  at  first  half  a  drachm  of  this  substance 
in  the  morning,  and  as  much  in  the  evening,  dissolved 
in  ten  ounces  of  water.  The  second  day  the  dose  was 
augmented  to  two  drachms,  and  on  the  third  to  three, 
which  quantity,  dissolved  in  20  ounces  of  water,  was 
continued  for  ten  days.  "  Before  taking  the  carbonate 
of  potash  (says  Mascagni),  my  urine  was  very  acid, 
and  immediately  reddened  litmus  paper ;  as  soon  as 
the  medicine  was  begun,  I  made  the  same  experiment 
with  the  urine  then  voided,  and  found  the  intensity  of 
the  colour  of  the  paper  less.  The  second  day  the  paper 
was  very  little  altered,  and  on  the  third  the  urine  did 
not  redden  it  at  all.  The  acid  in  my  urine,  therefore, 
was  saturated,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pain  in  my 
loins  diminished,  and  no  more  gravel  was  voided  with 
my  urine.  Afterward  the  pain  ceased  entirely,  the 
urine  became  clearer,  and  I  perceived  that  it  contained 
an  excess  of  potash."  Being  attacked  again  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  with  the  gravel,  Mascagni  adopted  the 
same  treatment,  and  experienced  equal  benefit  from  it 

In  the  lithic  acid  diathesis,  the  liquor  potassa;  has 
sometimes  been  thought  to  have  more  efficacy  than  the 
carbonate. 

Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Hatchet  first  suggested  the  uti- 
lity of  giving  magnesia  in  cases  of  stone;  and  the  pro- 
posal was  communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Brande 
{Phil.  Trans.  1810).  As  Dr.  Marcel  observes,  magne- 
sia is  often  found  advantageous  in  long-protracted 
cases,  in  which  the  constant  use  of  the  subcarbonated 
or  caustic  alkalies  would  injure  the  stomach.  But  he 
properly  remarks,  that  if  magnesia  is  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, it  has  of  late  years  often  done  harm.  For,  as 
this  earth  is  the  base  of  one  of  the  most  common  spe- 
cies of  calculi,  viz.  that  containing  the  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia,  there  is  nearly  an  even  chance 
when  magnesia  is  prescribed,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  calculus,  that  it  will 
prove  injurious.  Magnesia  also,  when  long  and  pro- 
fusely administered,  sometimes  forms  large  masses  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  causing  serious  distress,  and  even 
fatal  consequences. 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  purgaiives  will  sometimes 
stop  calculous  depositions,  especially  in  children  ;  and 
Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  has  observed,  that  a  quack 
medicine,  composed  of  turpentine  and  opium,  will  oc- 
casionally produce  a  plentiful  discharge  of  lithic  acid 
from  the  bladder. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe,  reason  and  experience  will 
allow  us  to  consider  lime-water,  soap,  acidulous  soda 
water,  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  liquor  pota«sav, 
and  magnesia  only  as  palliative  remedies,  by  which 
the  pain  of  the  disorder  may  sometimes  be  diminished, 
and  the  urinary  secretion  improved,  it  being  more  ra- 
tional to  impute  the  few  supposed  instances  of  greater 
success  to  the  calculi  becoming  encysted. 

As  medicines  taken  into  the  stomach  will  not  di» 
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solve  urinary  calculi,  solvent  Injections  have  been  in- 
troduced through  a  catheter  directly  into  the  bladder. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  ascertained  that  a  solution 
of  potassa  or  soda,  not  too  strong  to  be  swallowed, 
Mih  us  and  dissolves  small  calculi  composed  of  the  uric 
acid  and  urate  of  ammonia  when  they  are  left  in  the 
liquid  a  few  days.  They  proved,  that  a  beverage 
merely  acidulated  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  dissolves, 
with  still  greater  quickness,  calculi  formed  of  the  phos- 
phate oi  lime,  and  of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia.  They  also  ascertained  that  calculi 
composed  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  are  the  most 
difficult  of  solution,  may  be  softened,  and  almost  quite 
dissolved,  in  nitric  acid  greatly  diluted,  provided  they 
are  kept  in  the  mixture  a  sufficient  time. 

Liquids  are  then  known  which  will  dissolve  calculi 
of  various  compositions;  but,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
much  difficulty  occurs  in  employing  them  effectually 
in  practice.  For,  although  they  can  be  easily  injected 
into  the  bladder,  this  organ  is  so  extremely  tender  and 
irritable,  that  the  action  of  such  liquids  upon  it,  as 
would  be  requisite  for  dissolving  a  stone,  would  pro- 
duce sufferings  which  no  man  could  endure,  and  tiie 
most  dangerous  and  fatal  effects  on  the  bladder  itself. 
Another  objection  to  this  practice  also  arises  from  the 
surgeon  never  knowing  what  the  exact  composition  of 
a  calculus  is  before  this  body  is  extracted,  and  his  con- 
sequent inability  to  determine  what  solventought  to  be 
tried. 

Until  the  complete  success  of  lithontriptics  is  esta- 
blished, therefore,  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  severe 
and  hazardous  as  it  is,  must  continue  an  indispensable 
practice,  wherever  the  patient's  sufferings  are  great, 
and  the  calculus  loo  large  to  be  voided  or  extracted 
through  the  urethra,  or  the  circumstances  such  as  to 
prevent  the  successful  application  of  the  lithotrilic  in- 
struments devised  by  M.  Le  Roy  D'Etiolles,  Dr.  Civiale, 
and  Baron  Heurteloup,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
reduce  the  calculus  to  powder  or  small  particles,  so 
that  it  may  be  discharged  with  the  urine. — (See  Lit/ton- 
triptor.)  The  great  success,  however,  that  has  attend- 
ed this  practice  in  France,  justifies  a  confident  hope 
that  it  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  materially  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  operations  in  England  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  Children  are  conceived  not  to  be 
favourable  subjects  for  it,  on  account  of  the  small 
diameter  of  their  urethra  and  their  unmaiiageableness. 
It  is  also  alleged,  that  as  lithotomy  is  very  successful 
upon  young  subjects,  lithotrilic  attempts  are  not  re- 
quisite. Doubts  may  be  entertained,  however,  of  the 
soundness  of  these  views;  for  cases  are  on  record, 
where  the  stone  was  most  effectually  crushed,  and 
voided  from  children.  Though  in  them  the  urethra  is 
narrow,  still  it  may  be  gradually  dilated,  and  its  short- 
ness in  some  measure  compensates  for  its  little  diame- 
ter. If  also  it  be  generally  the  fact  that  children  bear 
lithotomy  more  safely  than  adults,  it  is  far  from  being 
true  that  such  is  the  great  success  of  the  operation  on 
them,  that  the  application  of  lithotritic  plans  to  them 
is  scarcely  a  desideratum.  Sometimes  very  old  sub- 
jects are  so  reduced  by  the  long-continued  irritation 
and  excruciating  agony  of  stone,  that  it  is  argued  that 
their  situation  will  not  admit  of  delay,  and  that  litho- 
tomy should  here  be  preferred  as  the  quickest-means 
of  relief.  In  defence  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is 
also  urged,  that  in  many  old  persons  the  bladder  con- 
tracts so  feebly,  that  if  the  calculus  were  crushed  or 
ground  to  powder,  they  would  not  be  able  to  expel  the 
fragments  or  particles.  No  doubt  the  lithotritic  art,  at 
least  in  iis  present  state,  must  have  restrictions;  but  it 
is  rational  to  believe,  that  it  is  yet  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, and  that  as  this  takes  place,  the  number 
of  cases  to  which  it  will  become  applicable  will  con- 
siderably increase.  As  things  are,  I  regard  it  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind,  and 
reflecting  immortal  honour  on  the  several  ingenious 
men  by  whose  industry  and  talents  it  has  been  made 
capable  of  doing  what  it  has  already  done.  In  the 
early  stage,  before  calculi  have  exceeded  a  certain 
size,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled  with  the  urine,  they 
may  sometimes  be  taken  out  by  means  of  the  urethral 
forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss,  of  the  Strand  :  this  in- 
strument is  shaped  like  a  sound,  but  its  end,  after  in- 
troduction into  the  bladder,  admits  of  being  opened 
and  made  to  grasp  the  calculus,  which  is  then  to  he 
drawn  through  the  urethra.  The  urine  is  first  to  be 
discharged  through  a  catheter.— (Sec  an  Account  of  a 


Case,  in  which  numerous  Calculi  were  extracted  with- 
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URINARY  FISTULA.  By  a  urinary  fistula  is 
implied  a  deep,  narrow  nicer  which  leads  into  some  of 
the  urinary  passages.  If,  however,  as  is  alleged,  the 
fistula  after  a  time  becomes  lined  by  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane resembling  a  mucous  membrane  (see  Stafford  on 
Strictures,  p.  39,  ed.  2),  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  fistula  as  an  ulcer,  though  its  orifice 
may  really  have  this  character.  The  application  of 
this  name  to  sinuses,  which  do  not  communicate  with 
these  passages,  but  only  terminate  near  some  point  of 
their  course,  appears  to  me  rather  absurd.  One  of  the 
chief  circumstances  tending  to  evince  that  a  sinus  has 
no  communication  with  the  urethra  is,  that  no  urine 
has  ever  escaped  through  the  opening;  for,  with  re- 
spect to  the  judgment  formed  from  the  impossibility  of 
making  a  probe  touch  a  catheter  in  the- passage,  it 
must  lie  exceedingly  fallacious,  because  the  winding 
course  of  the  sinus  or  the  small  size  of  its  communi 
cation  with  the  urethra,  may  prevent  the  instruments 
from  touching  each  other. 

According  to  Desault,  the  indications  in  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a  case  depend  upon  the  nature  of  its  com- 
plications. When 'the  sinuses  are  kept  up  by  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  scrotum  from  the  parietes  of  the  urethra, 
Desault  recommends  exact  compression  to  be  made 
over  the  part,  which  method,  he  says,  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  accomplish  a  cure.  When  this  plan  fails, 
ne  states,  that  the  healing  of  the  sinus  may  be  pro- 
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moted  by  practising  an  incision  on  one  Bide  of  the  scro- 
tum, and  carrying  it  as  far  as  the  denuded  portion  of 
the  urethra.  When  sinuses  exist,  and  they  depend 
upon  the  smallness  of  the  opening,  or  its  unfavourable 
situation  for  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  the  aperture 
should  be  enlarged  by  making  an  incision  into  the 
main  collection  of  pus.  When  there  are  callosities, 
which  resist  cataplasms  and  the  most  active  re- 
solvents, Desault  advises  us  to  introduce  into  the  fistula 
trochees  of  minium,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
indurated  parts;  a  plan  that  has  long  been  relinquished. 
When  the  bones  are  diseased,  exfoliation  must  be 
awaited  ;  and,  in  every  instance,  the  treatment  should 
vary  according  to  the  cause  upon  which  the  fistula 
depends. 

Fistulas  communicating  with  the  urethra,  but  having 
no  external  opening,  are  sometimes  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  this  canal ; 
the  ulceration  from  a  retention  of  urine ;  a  false  pas- 
sage ;  and  the  healing  of  the  external  part  of  the  wound 
made  in  lithotomy  while  the  internal  part  is  not  united. 

In  these  cases,  there  is  a  discharge  of  pus  from  the 
urethra  before,  and  sometimes  after,  the  issue  of  the 
urine ;  and  one  may  feel,  in  the  course  of  the  urethra, 
a  tumour  which  increases  while  the  patient  is  making 
water,  and  afterward  disappears  on  pressure,  attended 
with  a  fresh  discharge  from  the  penis  of  a  mixture  of 
pus  and  urine. 

These  internal  urinary  fistula?  cannot  be  cured  ex- 
cept by  preventing  the  urine  from  passing  into  them 
and  lodging  there.  The  catheters  employed  should  be 
neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  If  too  large,  they 
would  exactly  fill  the  canal,  and  the  pus  and  urine  con- 
tained in  the  fistulse  could  not  be  discharged.  If  too 
small,  the  urine  would  insinuate  itself  between  them 
and  the  sides  of  the  urethra  and  enter  the  fistula?. 
Their  use  must  be  continued  till  the  ulcer  is  entirely 
healed. 

The  most  frequent  urinary  fistula?  are  those  which 
are  termed  complete.  Their  origin  may  be  in  the 
ureters,  bladder,  or  urethra.  Those  which  arise  in  the 
ureters  sometimes  terminate  in  the  colon,  and  the  urine 
is  discharged  per  anum  mixed  with  the  feces.  But 
most  commonly  they  make  their  appearance  externally, 
either  in  the  lumbar  or  inguinal  regions.  Those  which 
communicate  with  the  bladder,  have  also  different 
terminations.  When  they  proceed  from  the  upper  and 
interior  part  of  this  organ,  they  ordinarily  pierce  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  above  the  pubes  and  towards 
the  navel.  They  also  sometimes  terminate  in  the 
groins.  When  they  originate  in  the  posterior  parietes 
of  the  bladder,  they  sometimes  tend  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  where  they  almost  always  prove  mortal ; 
and  sometimes  into  the  intestines,  if  there  should  be 
adhesions  between  these  and  the  bladder,  so  as  to 
favour  this  communication.  When  the  opening  in  the 
bladder  is  near  the  bottom  of  this  viscus,  the  fistula 
sometimes  terminates  in  the  rectum  of  the  male  and 
the  vagina  of  the  female  subject;  but  most  frequently 
it  ends  in  the  perinasum  in  both  sexes.  With  regard  to 
the  fistulas,  which  originate  in  the  urethra,  they  usually 
open  externally  in  the  perinaeum,  the  scrotum,  or  the 
penis,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  rectum.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  the  external  opening  of  these  fistula?  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  internal  one,  and  to  find  it 
in  the  middle  and  even  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs,  the 
groins,  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  as  high  as  the 
sides  of  the  chest.  Often  there  is  only  one  opening  in 
the  urethra,  while  there  are  several  situated  externally, 
more  or  less  distant  from  one  another. 

Most  of  these  fistula?  are  the  consequences  of  a  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  owing  to  the  same  causes  as  the 
diseases  of  which  they  are  a  symptom.  Those  which 
communicate  with  the  rectum,  in  the  male  subject, 
sometimes  depend  upon  this  intestine  having  been 
wounded  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy;  and  those 
which  open  into  the  vagina  are  often  the  effect,  of  a 
violent  contusion,  caused  by  the  head  of  the  child  in 
difficult  labours,  or  of  ulceration  produced  by  pessaries 
which  are  too  large,  and  the  margins  of  which  are  too 
sharp  and  irregular.  Carcinoma  of  the  rectum  and 
vagina  also  give  rise  to  fistulas,  by  extending  into  the 
bladder. 

The  discharge  of  urine  from  the  external  orifice  of 
the  fistula  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  communica- 
tion with  the  urinary  passages:  when  the  fistula  is 
narrow,  and  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  urethra,  the 


urine  sometimes  escapes  more  readily  the  latter  way 
than  through  the  fistula.  It  may  also  be  difficult,  or 
even  impossible,  to  find  out  the  internal  orifice  of  the 
fistula  with  a  probe.  When  the  fistula  communicates 
with  the  rectum  or  vagina,  a  staff  introduced  through 
the  urethra  may  sometimes  be  fell  in  those  parts. 

When  fistula?  of  the  bladder  or  urethra  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a  retention  of  urine,  produced  by  stric- 
tures which  still  exist,  or  have  even  increased  since 
the  formation  of  the  fistulse,  the  circumstance  may 
render  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  difficult.  In 
this  sort  of  case,  if  the  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  the 
surgeon  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  stricture  with 
bougies  or  other  instruments,  on  the  principles  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Urethra,  Strictures  of.  "  In 
general  (as  Sir  Everard  Home  observes),  where  fistulas 
lake  place  in  perinaeo,  in  consequence  of  a  stricture, 
the  removal  of  the  stricture  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
fistula  a  disposition  to  heal.  There  are,  however, 
cases  which  require  more  being  done  for  that  purpose, 
and  simply  laying  them  open  is  not  sufficient."— (See 
Fistula:  in  Perinao.)  Under  such  circumstances  he 
finds  the  actual  cautery  the  surest  means  of  making 
the  part  heal.  In  one  case,  he  passed  a  bougie  into  the 
urethra,  and  seared  the  edge  of  the  fistula  with  a  hot 
wire,  introduced  as  far  as  to  touch  the  bougie.  In  an- 
other instance,  a  full-sized  silver  sound  was  passed 
into  the  bladder,  and,  the  direction  of  the  fistula  having 
been  ascertained  with  a  probe,  a  female  steel  sound 
was  heated  to  redness,  and  "at  the  moment  at  which 
it  passed  from  a  red  to  a  black  heat,  it  was  harried 
down  through  the  fistula  (about  two  inches  and  a  half) 
to  the  sound  in  the  urethra."  In  both  these  cases  a 
cure  was  effected. — (Home  on  Strictures,  vol.  3,  p.  262, 
Src.)  According  to  my  experience,  at  least  nine  urinary 
fistula?  out  of  ten  are  the  consequences  of  strictures  in 
the  urethra. 

When  fistulas  terminate  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder,  Desault  advises  the  utmost  care  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  catheter  from  being  slopped  up,  and  to 
hinder  the  instrument  from  becoming  displaced,  or 
slipping  out  of  the  bladder ;  for  which  last  purpose, 
the  catheter  bracelet,  described  by  Sir  E.  Home,  seems 
well  calculated.  However,  when  the  fistula  commu- 
nicates with  the  urethra,  Desault  believes,  that  no  ad- 
vantage would  be  derived  from  keeping  the  catheter 
open.  In  both  cases,  he  recommends  us  to  continue 
the  catheter,  not  only  until  the  fistula  is  cured,  but  also 
until  the  obstacles,  which  hinder  the  urine  from  passing 
the  natural  way,  are  removed. 

Fistula?  of  the  bladder,  communicating  with,  the 
vagina,  and  produced  by  difficult  labours,  are  almost 
always  attended  with  loss  of  substance.  The  forcible 
contusion,  occasioned  by  the  child's  head  on  the  anterior 
parietes  of  the  vagina  and  bottom  of  the  bladder,  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  sloughs,  the  separation  of  which 
sometimes  leaves  apertures  large  enough  to  admit  the 
finger,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  the  cure.  In  treating 
such  fistula?,  there  are  two  indications  to  be  fulfilled:  1st, 
to  hinder  the  urine  from  passing  into  the  vagina  ;  2dly, 
to  keep  the  edges  of  the  division  as  closely  as  possible 
together,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  uniting. 

In  women,  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  is  easy ; 
but  the  instrument  is  more  difficult  to  be  fixed,  than  in 
men.  Desault  contends,  however,  that  it  is  very  es- 
sential to  have  it  so  fixed  in  the  bladder,  that  the  urine 
may  escape.  He  found,  that  the  only  effectual  plan 
was  to  fasten  the  catheter  to  a  point,  that  always 
retained  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  meatus 
urinarius.  He  used  a  kind  of  machine,  made  alter  the 
manner  of  a  truss,  the  circle  of  which  was  long 
enough  to  embrace  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  and 
had  in  its  middle  an  oval  plate,  intended  to  be  placed 
upon  the  pubes.  In  the  centre  of  this  plate  was  a 
groove,  to  which  a  piece  of  silver  was  fitted,  curved  so 
that  one  of  its  ends,  with  an  aperture  in  it,  came  over 
the  vulva,  on  a  level  with  the  meatus  urinarius.  This 
piece  of  silver  admitted  of  being  fastened  to  the  plate 
with  a  screw.  After  the  catheter  had  been  introduced 
and  arranged  in  the  bladder,  so  that  its  beak  and  eyes 
were  situated  at  the  lowest  part  of  this  viscus,  the  end 
of  the  instrument  was  put  through  the  aperture  of  the 
piece  of  silver,  which  slided  into  the  groove  of  the 
plate,  and  it  was  afterward  fixed  in  the  way  already 
explained.  By  means  of  this  machine,  the  catheter 
was  securely  fixed,  without  incommoding  the  patient, 
even  when  she  was  walking 
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In  these  last  cases,  large  ratheters,  with  full-sized 
apertures,  ihould  be  employed,  SO  that  tin;  urine  may 
more  readily  escape  through  the  instrument,  than  tail 
into  the  vagina.  In  the  early  part  of  the  treatment,  the 
catheters  should  also  be  left  constantly  open. 

In  order  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  division  as  near 
together  as  possible,  Desauit  Introduced  into  the  vagina 
a  soft  kind  of  pessary,  large  enough  to  fill  the  vagina, 
without  distending  it.  Uy  this  means,  the  form  of  the 
flstula  was  changed  from  round  to  oval,  Which  is  the 
most  favourable  to  its  reunion  ;  and  the  advantage 
was  gained  of  closing  the  fistula,  and  hindering  the 
mine  from  falling  Into  the  vagina.  The  efficacy  of  the 
catheter,  when  properly  fixed,  has  lately  been  illus- 
trated In  an  interesting  case,  published  by  Dr.  Cumin, 
Of  Glasgow,  who  considers  the  introduction  of  the 
penary  into  the  vagina  useless  and  objectionable.— (See 
Edin.  Med.  Journ.  jVu.  78,  p.  02—64.) 

When  the  rectum  is  wounded  in  lithotomy,  Desauit 
advised  dividing  the  parts,  comprehended  between  the 
wound  of  the  operation,  the  opening  in  the  rectum, 
and  the  margin  of  the  anus.  That  such  an  operation 
may  become  necessary  in  some  instances,  I  will  not 
say ;  but,  it  can  never  be  proper,  until  it  is  seen  whether 
the  wound  of  the  rectum  will  not  heal  up  favourably, 
without  such  treatment.  I  have  seen  two  cases,  in 
which  the  rectum  was  cut  in  lithotomy,  yet  no  fistula 
ensued;  and  Other  .similar  facts  have  been  mentioned 
lo  me  by  professional  friends.  The  success,  also,  with 
which  the1  wound  has  generally  been  healed  after  litho- 
tomy, done  through  tin;  rectum,  is  another  fact  tending 
to  prove  that  the  inconveniences  of  a  wound  of  the 
'alter  bowel  in  the  operation  have  been  rather  exag- 
gerated. 

In  a  case  of  urinary  fistula,  communicating  with 
ihe  rectum,  and  which  could  not  be  healed  with  the 
catheter,  Sir  A.  Cooper  introduced  a  catheter  into  the 
bladder,  and  his  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  then  made 
in  incision,  as  in  the  operation  for  the  stone,  in  the 
"eft  side  of  the  raphe,  until  he  felt  the  staff  through  the 
kulb.  lie  then  directed  a  double-edged  knife  across 
the  perineum,  between  the  prostate  gland  and  the 
vectum,  with  the  Intention  of  dividing  the  fistulous 
(ommunication  between  the  urethra  and  the  bowel.  A 
siece  of  lint  was  Introduced  into  the  wound,  and  a 
woultice  applied.  When  the  lint  was  removed,  the 
mine  was  found  to  lake  its  course  through  the  opening 
In  perinao;  the  aperture  in  the  rectum  gradually 
healed  ;  and  that  in  the  perineum  quickly  closed  ;  the 
urine  being  all  now  discharged  in  the  natural  way. — (./S. 
Cooper,  Surgical  Essays, part  1,  p.  215.) 

As  the  same  gentleman  has  observed,  apertures  in 
die  urethra,  attended  with  loss  of  substance,  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  heal,  lie  relates  a  ease,  where  the 
urethra  had  sloughed  at  the  junction  of  the  scrotum 

with  Ihe  penis  :  I  In  opening  healed  at  its  margin,  but  a 
largo  fistulous  orifice  still  remained.  Bougies,  Ihe  plans 
of  excoriating  the  edges  of  the  opening  with  blistering 
plaster,  and  even  paring  them  off,  and  bringing  tlie 
fresh-cut  surfaces  together  with  the  twisted  suture, 
had  all  been  tried  in  vain.  In  this  example,  a  cure 
i/as  effected  by  applying  the  nitrous  acid  to  the  edge  of 
the  fistulous  orifice,  and  to  the  skin,  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  around  it,  the  principle  on  which  Sir  A. 
Cooper  resied  his  hopes  of  success  being  the  con- 
Taclion  of  the  skin  in  cicatrization.  The  first  appli- 
aation  having  produced  considerable  amendment,  the 
»*lan  was  repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  about 
•tine  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  fistula  was 
closed.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  such  practice  will  only 
xucceed  in  cases  u  here  the  skin  is  very  loose,  and  the 
xcrotum  forms  a  part  of  the  fistulous  orifice.  If'  the 
<kiu  be  much  confined,  lie  suggests  raising  a  piece  of 
«kin  from  the  scrotum,  paring  oil"  the  edges  of  the 
dstulous  orifice,  and  removing  the  skin  to  a  small 
*xiciu  around  it.  The  skin  thus  raised  is  to  be  turned 
half  round,  so  that  its  raw  surface  may  be  applied  to 
fhe  opening,  and  unite.  An  elastic  catheter  is  first  to 
be  Introduced.  In  the  successful  operation  of  this 
kind,  which  was  actually  done,  the  nap  was  held  by 
four  sutures  ;  and  small  Blips  Of  adhesive  plaster,  and 
a  bandage  t<>  BUppot  t  tlie  scrotum,  were  employed.  In 
the  course  of  tin'  treatment,  pressure  was  found  neces- 
Mry  id  prevent  the  occasional  passage  of  urine  through 
the  wound.— {A.  Cooper,  Surgical  Essays,  part  2,  p. 
m,Sre. 

Mr.  Earle  met  with  a  case,  in  which  tlie  integuments 
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in  the  peiineum,  and  above  an  inch  of  the  canal  of  the 
urethra,  had  sloughed  away,  in  consequence  of  external 
violence.  At  the  man's  entrance  into  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  a  large  smooth  cicatiix  occupied  the 
place  of  the  urethra,  no  vestige  of  which  remained  in 
lhat  part.  The  integuments  on  the  right  side  had  suf- 
fered less  extensively  than  those  on  the  left ;  so  lhat 
when  the  catheter  was  introduced,  that  portion  of  the 
instrument,  which  passed  over  the  cicatrix,  could  be 
about  half  covered,  by  drawing  the  skin  and  healed 
part  from  the  right,  towards  the  opposite  side.  The 
treatment  was  therefore  begun  by  confining  the  knees 
together  over  a  pillow,  and  applying  a  kind  of  truss, 
which  kept  the  skin  constantly  pressed  towards  the 
left  side.  While  these  measures  were  going  on,  the 
opportunity  was  taken  of  dilatin"  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  urethra  with  bougies.  Afterward  tlie  following 
operation,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  was  per 
formed:  a  portion  of  the  integuments  was  removed 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  width,  on  the  left  side  of  the  cicatrix.  The  groove 
thus  formed,  was  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
edge  of  the  skin  to  be  detached  from  the  opposite  side 
An  incision  was  then  made  across  the  perineum,  above 
and  below,  so  as  to  pare  away  the  callous  edges  of  the 
urethra.  The  skin  was  next  dissected  off  from  a 
portion  of  integument  on  the  right  side  of  the  perineum, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  leaving  a  smooth  space  of  rather  more  than  an 
inch  between  the  cut  surfaces.  The  integuments,  on 
the  right  side,  were  now  dissected  up,  turned  over  a 
catheter,  and  brought  in  contact  with  the  opposite 
groove.  The  detached  portion  of  cicatrix  bled  little 
during  the  operation ;  and  before  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  groove,  its  edge  had  so  livid  an  appearance,  as  to 
create  an  apprehension  that  it  must  perish.  Two 
sutures  were  employed  to  assist  in  retaining  it  in  the 
desired  position,  and  some  straps  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  a  bandage,  completed  the  dressings.  Tlie  day 
after  the  operation, It  was  evident,  that  some  urine  had 
escaped  by  the  side  of  the  catheter;  and,  on  the  third 
day,  when  the  dressings  were  removed,  it  was  found, 
that  the  portion  of  flesh  which  had  been  deprived  of 
skin  had  sloughed,  but  that  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
united,  above  and  below,  to  form  a  canal,  open  at  one 
side,  and  large  enough  to  include  the  whole  catheter. 
After  the  parts  had  healed,  some  mine  could  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  urethra,  when  pressure  was  applied 
to  the  left  side  of  the  remaining  fistula.  Various 
attempts  were  afterward  made  to  excoriate  its  edges, 
and  unite  them,  but  without  success. 

A  second  operation  was  there! ore  done  in  the  summer 
of  1820,  and  integuments  were  now  borrowed  from  the 
opposite  side  to  lhat  from  which  they  had  been  taken 
in  the  first  operation.  "  A  deep  groove  was  made  on 
the  right  side,  the  surface  was  denuded  of  its  cutis  to 
some  extent,  a  considerable  portion  of  integument  was 
then  detached  from  the  leftside,  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
healthy  skin  (says  Mr.  Earle),  I  encroached  a  little  on 
the  thigh,  and  laid  bare  the  edge  of  the  fascia  lata. 
Instead  of  passing  any  ligature  through  the  detached 
portion,  the  old  quill-suture  was  employed,  which  was 
passed  from  the  two  outer  cut  surfaces.  A  pad  of  ad- 
hesive plaster  was  interposed  between  the  ligatures  and 
the  flap  of  skin."  The  catheter  was  not  left  in  the 
urethra,  but  introduced  about  three  times  in  24  hours. 
By  this  operation,  much  more  was  gained,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  the  deficient  part  of  the  canal  were  re- 
stored :  but  still  a  small  aperture  remained  at  the  upper 
part.  This  opening  could  not  be  closed  by  touching  it 
with  cscharotics,  and,  consequently,  a  third  operation 
on  a  smaller  scale  was  done,  which  so  nearly  com- 
pleted the  cure,  as  to  leave  only  an  orifice  large  enough 
to  admit  a  bristle,  and  this  opening  subsequently 
closed,  and  the  patient  remained  quite  well  in  Watch, 
1821.— (See  Phil.  Trans,  for  ISM.) 

Here  we  see  the  same  art,  by  Which  new  noses  and 
under  lips  are  formed,  extending  itself  to  cases,  where 
it  may  be  the  means  of  extricatinu  some  individuals 
from  a  state  in  which  life  is  hardly  desirable.  The 
surgeon  of  judgment,  however,  will  never  forget,  that 
such  an  operation  is  only  indicated  where  the  fistula 
is  large,  the  urethra  fiee  from  obstruction,  and  bougies 
and  the  catheter  insufficient. 

URINE,  INCONTINENCE  OF.  This  complaint 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  retention  of  urine;  for,  as  in 
the  latter  affection  the  urine  is  continually  flowing 
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into  the  bladder,  without  the  patient  having  the  power  i 
to  expel  it;  so,  in  the  former,  it  flows  out,  without  the 
patient  being  able  to  retain  it. 

According  to  Desault,  children  are  particularly  liable 
to  the  disorder  ;  adults  are  less  frequently  afflicted  with 
it ;  and  persons  of  advanced  years  appear  to  be  still 
less  liable  to  it.  The  last  observation  may  seem  an 
error  to  such  practitioners  as  have  met  with  numerous 
examples,  where  patients  advanced  in  years  were 
incapable  of  retaining  their  urine.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  overflow  of  this  fluid,  or,  in  other  words,  its  drib- 
bling away  through  the  urethra,  in  some  cases  of 
retention,  of  which  it  is  only  a  symptom,  has  been  too 
commonly  confounded  with  an  incontinence  of  urine, 
though  the  cases  are  as  different  in  their  nature  as 
possible,  and  require  very  opposite  modes  of  tieatment. 
In  retentions,  depending  upon  weakness  and  paralysis 
of  the  bladder,  the  involuntary  dribbling  of  the  urine  is 
generally  only  an  effect  of  the  other  disease,  and  they 
prevail  together.  The  distended  bladder  reacts  upon 
the  urine,  and  forces  some  of  it  out  of  the  urethra, 
until  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  and  of  the  urethra 
are  precisely  equal  to  the  expelling  power.  Sometimes 
the  urine  even  dribbles  away  incessantly,  as  is  found  to 
happen  when  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  entirely 
destroyed ;  for,  being  then  constantly  full,  it  cannot 
hold  any  more  of  the  urine  descending  to  it  through 
the  ureters,  unless  as  much  be  voided  through  the 
urethra  as  is  received  from  the  kidneys,  and  as  unre- 
mittingly as  the  addition  from  the  latter  organs  con- 
tinues to  be  made.  Such  a  case  rather  belongs  to  the 
article,  Urine,  Retention  of,  than  the  present  subject. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  by  Desault,  that  the  causes 
of  an  incontinence  of  urine,  strictly  so  called,  are  the 
very  reverse  of  those  of  a  retention.  The  latter  case 
happens  whenever  the  action  of  the  bladder  is  weak- 
ened, and  the  resistance  in  the  urethra  increased.  On 
the  contrary,  an  incontinence  originates  either  from  the 
expelling  power  of  the  bladder  being  augmented,  while 
the  resistance  in  the  urethra  is  not  propottionately  in- 
creased, or  from  the  resistance  being  lessened  while 
the  expelling  force  continues  the  same.  On  these 
principles,  Desault  thought  it  easy  to  explain  why  the 
disorder  should  be  most  common  in  children  ;  and  one 
reason  which  he  gives  for  the  circumstance  is,  that  in 
childhood  there  is  more  irritability  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  The  expulsion  of  the  mine,  he  observes, 
is  entirely  effected  by  muscular  action,  while  the  re- 
sistance is  merely  owing  to  the  sphincter  vesicas,  the 
levatores  ani,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  other  inconsiderable 
fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres;  for  the  different  curva- 
tures of  the  urethra  and  the  contractile  power  of  this 
tube  itself  he  thought,  could  make  only  a  feeble  resist- 
ance to  tlie  discharge  of  the  urine.  An  incontinence 
happens  in  children,  because  the  bladder  contracts  so 
suddenly  and  forcibly  that  its  contents  are  voided 
almost  before  these  young  subjects  are  aware  of  the 
occasion  to  make  water,  and  without  their  being  able 
to  res'.iain  the  evacuation.  There  are  also  many  chil- 
dren who,  from  indolence  or  carelessness,  do  not  make 
water  immediately  the  first  calls  of  nature  invite  them, 
and  who  afterward,  being  urgently  pressed,  wet  their 
clothes.  In  other  young  subjects,  the  sensation  which 
makes  the  bladder  contract  and  accompanies  the  expul- 

on  of  the  urine  is  so  slight,  that  the  function  is  per- 
formed without  any  formal  act  of  the  will,  without 
even  exciting  an  impression  sufficiently  strong  to  dis- 
turb sleep.  This  is  the  case  with  such  children  as  are 
troubled  only  with  an  incontinence  of  urine  in  the 
night  lime.  Increasing  years,  by  diminishing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  bladder  and  making  man  more  attentive 
to  his  necessities,  usually  bring  about  a  cure  of  the  in- 
firmity, which  seldom  continues  till  the  patient  has 
attained  the  adult  state. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  doctrine  of  Desault,  that  no 
period  of  life  excepting  childhood  is  subject  to  incon- 
tinence of  urine.  On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that 
other  ages  are  subject  to  it ;  but  then  it  depends  almost 
always  upon  a  want  of  resistance  to  the  escape  of  the 
urine.  Thus,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  weakness,  or 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  vesica;,  or  levatores  ani ; 
sometimes  also  by  a  forcible  dilatation  of  the  urethra, 
and  loss  of  its  elasticity,  and  (as  Desault  might  have 
added)  its  muscular  power  of  contraction,  since  the 
microscopical  observations  of  Mr.  Bauer  tend  to  con- 
firm the  existence  of  muscular  fibres  on  the  outside  of 
tfie  membrane  of  the  canal,  though,  as  is  elsewhere 


mentioned,  their  an  angerr.eiii  and  mode  of  action  arc 
now  represented  to  be  quite  different  from  what  wua 
formerly  supposed. — (See  Urethra,  Strictures  of  the.) 

A  calculus,  a  fungus,  or  any  other  extraneous  body 
of  an  irregular  shape,  may  lodge  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  but,  not  accurately  filling  it,  may  allow  the 
urine  to  escape  at  the  sides  ;  or  there  may  even  be  in 
tin1  calculus  grooves  through  which  the  urine  may  pass 
into  the  urethra. 

A  violent  contusion,  or  forcible  distention  of  the 
sphincter,  is  often  followed  by  an  incontinence  of 
urine.  Formerly,  the  complaint  used  to  be  very  com- 
mon after  the  mode  of  lithotomy  called  the  apparatus 
major,  and  it  is  even  at  present  not  an  unusual  conse- 
quence of  the  extraction  of  calculi  from  females,  either 
by  dilatation  or  division  of  the  meatus  urinariusand 
neck  of  the  bladder. 

Women,  after  difficult  labours,  and  in  whom  the 
child's  head  has  seriously  contused  and  weakeired  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  are  also  subject  to  a  species  of 
incontinence  of  urine  ;  which,  however,  is  in  general 
experienced  only  when  they  laugh,  oc  make  exertions. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  staled  by  many  writers  to 
be  an  attendant  on  palsy  and  apoplexy.  Here  they 
mistake  what  the  French  surgeons  aptly  call  the 
"  retention  d'urine  avec  regorgement,"  for  an  inconti- 
nence. In  such  cases,  the  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  has  been  referred  to  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  of 
the  bladder  ;  but,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  bladder  itself 
also  participates  in  the  paralytic  affection ;  for  the 
sphincter  not  being  a  particular  muscle,  but  only  a  fas- 
ciculus of  fleshy  fibres,  formed,  as  Desault  observes, 
by  the  junction  of  those  which  compose  the  inner  layer 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  it  can  only  be 
weakened  in  the  same  degree  and  at  the  same  time  as 
the  rest  of  this  organ.  Besides,  says  Desault,  it  is 
proved,  and  all  physiologists  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
action  of  the  bladder  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  urine,  and  that  when  this  organ  cannot 
act,  a  retention  always  ensues.  Although  much  less 
danger  attends  an  incontinence  than  a  retenlion  of 
urine,  the  infirmity  is  a  serious  affliction  ;  for,  as  the 
patient's  clothes  are  continually  wet  with  a  fluid  that 
readily  putrefies,  the  stench  which  he  carries  about 
with  him  is  offensive  to  himself  and  every  body  who 
approaches  him. 

In  children,  the  disorder  usually  gets  well  of  itself,  as 
they  grow  up  and  acquire  strength.  When  they  wet 
their  beds  really  from  idleness  and  carelessness,  mode- 
rate chastisement  may  be  proper,  inasmuch  as  the  fear 
of  correction  will  make  them  pay  more  attention  to  the 
earliest  call  to  make  water.  However,  it  has  always 
been  my  own  belief  that  this  doctrine  is  carried  to  an 
unjustifiable  extent,  particularly  in  schools,  and  been 
a  pretext  for  the  most  absurd  kind  of  severity.  Nor  is 
it  doubled  by  any  man  who  understands  the  subject, 
that  in  almost  all  cases  the  disorder  is  a  true  infirmity 
arising  from  the  causes  already  indicated,  and  not 
from  indolence ;  the  supposed  crime  taking  place,  in 
fact,  when  the  child  is  asieep  and  unconscious  of  what 
is  happening. 

If  excessive  irritability  and  constitutional  weakness 
be  the  cause  of  incontinence  of  urine,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  urine  forces  the  bladder  to  contract, 
the  resistance  of  the  urethra  being  involuntarily  over- 
come, an  endeavour  should  he  made  to  lessen  such  irri- 
tability by  the  use  of  the  warm  orcold  bath,  sea-bathing, 
tonics,  chalybeates,  good  air,  &c.  And  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  accident  from  taking  place  in  the  night-time, 
the  child  should  not  take  any  drink  for  some  time 
before  being  put  lo  bed,  the  bladder  should  be  always 
emptied  before  sleep,  and,  if  necessary,  the  child  ought 
to  be  taken  up  in  the  night  for  the  same  purpose. 

If  the  infirmity  arises  from  a  want  of  action  in  the 
parts,  causing  the  resistance  in  the  urethra,  tonics  may 
be  externally  and  internally  employed.  However, 
when  the  disorder  has  been  of  long  standing,  Desault 
found  that  they  rarely  succeeded. 

Palliative  means  are  then  the  only  resource;  viz. 
instruments  calculated  either  to  compress  the  urethra 
and  intercept  the  passage  of  the  urine,  or  to  receive 
the  fluid  immediately  it  is  voided.  The  first  of  these 
plans  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  women  than 
men ;  but  it  may  be  executed  by  means  of  an  elastic 
hoop  which  goes  round  the  pelvis,  and  from  the  middle 
of  which,  in  front,  a  curved  elastic  piece  of  sleel 
descends,  and  terminates  in  a  small  compress,  which  is 
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•ontrived  to  covpr  nccurnti  ly  the  meatus  urinarius. — 
(See  ih.ur.  (  Mr.  dt  Desault,par  liichat,  t.3, p.  95,  ire.) 

Large  bllsien  applied  ovet  the  os  sacrum  haye  often 
iimd  mi  incontinence  of  urine,  both  when  tbe  com- 
pluim  seeminglj  arose  from  the  excessive  irritability  of 
tin-  bladder,  and  from  paralj  sit  and  loss  of  tone  in  this 
organ  ami  the  parts,  which  naturally  resist  the  expul- 
sion of  the  «iriii<-  from  it;  the  case  being,  in  fact,  a 
retention  "  i>ar  regorgement,"  or,  as  one  might  call  it 
vn  plain  English,  a  retention  combined  with  inconti- 
nence of  urine. — (Bee  Med.  (Jbs.  and  Inq.)  As  in  sonic 
of  these  cases  the  blisters  removed  also  a  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities,  they  might  have  furnished  a  hint 
to  the  practice  of  making  issues  for  the  relief  of  the 
palsy  of  the  legs,  connected  With  diseased  vertebra-. 
Cantbarldea  have  also  been  given  inwardly  with  suc- 
cess.— (See  .luum.  de  Med.  I.  55,  p.  72;  and  Howship 
on  Disease*  n f  Hi,    I  rinary  Org aus,  p.  205.) 

URINE,  RETENTION  OF.  It  is  observed  by  the 
experienced  Mr.  Hey,  that  a  retention  of  urine  in  the 
bladder,  when  the  natural  efforts  are  incapable  of 
affording  relief,  is  in  male  Subjects  a  disease  of  great 
Urgency  and  danger.     Persons  advanced  in  years  are 

more  subject  to  thiac plaint  than  the  young  or  middle 

aged.  It  is  often  brought  on  by  an  incautious  resist- 
ance to  the  calls  of  nature,  and,  if  not  speedily  relieved, 
generally  excites  some  degree  of  fever. 

The  distinction,  says  .Mr.  Hey,  which  has  sometimes 
been  made  between  a  suppression  and  retention  of 
urine,  is  practical  and  judicious.  The  former  most 
properly  points  out  a  delect  in  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys;  ihe  latter,  an  inability  of  expelling  the  urine 
when  secreted. 

The  retention  of  urine  is  an  inability,  whether  total 
or  partial,  of  expelling  by  the  natural  efforts  the  urine 
contained  in  the  bladder.  The  characteristic  symptom 
of  this  disease,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the 
catheter,  is  a  distention  of  the  bladder  (to  be  perceived 
by  an  examination  of  the  bypogastrium),  after  the 
patient  has  discharged  all  the  urine  which  he  is  capable 
of  expelling. 

As  this  complaint  may  subsist  when  the  flow  of  urine 
from  the  bladder  is  by  no  means  totally  suppressed, 
great  caution  is  required  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Violent  ellbrts  to  make  water  are  often  excited  at 
Intervals,  and  during  these  strainings  small  quantities 
of  urine  are  expelled.  Such  a  case  may  be  mistaken 
for  strangury. 

At  other  times  a  morbid  retention  of  urine  subsists, 
when  the  patient  can  make  water  in  a  stream,  and 
discharge  a  quantity  equal  to  that  which  is  commonly 
discharged  by  a  person  in  health.  Under  this  circum- 
stance, Mr.  Hey  lias  known  the  pain  in  the  bypogas- 
trium and  distention  of  the  bladder  continue  till  the 
patient  was  relieved  by  the  catheter. 

And,  lastly,  il  sometimes  happens  that  when  the 
bladder  has  suffered  its  Utmost  distention,  the  urine 
runs  off  by  the  urethra  as  fast  as  it  is  brought  into  the 
bladder  by  the  ureters.  Mr.  [ley  has  repeatedly  know  n 
this  circumstance  cause  a  serious  misapprehension  of 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  all  these  cases,  it 
is  very  necessary  to  recollect  Ihe  important  division  of 
retentions  of  mine  into  the  complete  and  incomplete 
forms;  a  distinction  which  will  at  once  put  the  sur- 
geon on  his  guard  against  a  variety  of  errors. 

In  every  case  of  retention  of  urine  which  the  late 
Mr.  Hey  had  attended,  the  disease  could  be  ascertained 
by  an  examination  of  the  hypogastrium  taken  in  con- 
nexion  with   the   other   symptoms.    The   distended 

bladder  forms  then-  a  hard  and  circumscribed  tumour, 
giving  pain  to  the  patient  «  hen  pressed  with  the  baud. 

Borne  obscurity  ma]  arise  upon  the  examination  of  a 
very  corpulent  person  ;  but,  In  all  doubtful  cases,  the 
catheter  should  be  introduced. 

Mr. 'Hey  has  not  adverted  to  the  swelling  in  the 
rectum  or  Vagina,  nor  to  cases  of  contracted  bladder, 
where,  of  course,  the  information  derived  in  ordinary 

instances  from  the  tumour  above  the  pubes  cannot  be 
had;  but,  m  oilier  respects,  his  observations  on  the 
diagnosis  are  practical  and  correct.  He  had  seen  only 
a  few  cases  of  ischuria  rrnalis,  Of  complete  suppres- 
sion of  ihe  secretion  of  urine.  The  disease  proved 
fatal  in  all  his  patients  except  one.  in  whom  n  was 
hrought  on  by  the  effect   of  lead  taken  into  the  body  by 

working  in  a  pottery.    It  subsisted  three  days  during  a 

violent  attack  of  the  colica  pictonuin,  and  was  then 
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removed,  together  with  the  original  disease.  Mr.  Hey 
found  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  disorder  in  any 
of  the  cases  from  the  ischuria  cisicalis }  though,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  some  of  his  patients,  he  introduced 
the  catheter. — (Pract.  Obs.  in  iiur.  p.  374,  Src.) 

Retention  of  urine  may  be  the  effect  of  a  great  many 
different  causes;  as  paralysis  of  the  bladder;  inflam 
niation  of  its  neck  ;  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in 
it;  pressure  made  on  its  cervix  by  the  gravid  uterus; 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland ;  strictures  in  the 
urethra,  fcc. 

Every  case  of  retention  of  urine  demands  prompt 
assistance;  but  when  the  disorder  presents  itself  in  its 
complete  form,  the  mischief  of  delay  is  of  the  most 
serious  nature ;  for  if  the  bladder  remain  preternatu- 
rally  distended,  it  not  only  loses  its  contractile  power, 
but  is  quickly  attacked  with  inflammation  and  slough- 
ing. At  length  some  point  of  it  bursts,  and  the  urine  is 
extravasated  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  pelvis; 
spreading  behind  the  peritoneum  as  tar  up  as  the  loins, 
and,  in  other  directions,  into  the  perineum,  scrotum, 
and  the  integuments  of  the  penis,  and  upper  part  of  the 
thighs.  The  common  result  then  of  the  rupture  of 
the  bladder  and  the  effusion  of  its  contents,  is  the 
speedy  death  of  the  patient,  from  the  effects  of  this 
irritating  fluid  upon  all  the  parts  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  among  which  effects  is  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  and  bowels.  It  appears  also  from  the  ob- 
servations both  of  Desault  and  Sir  Everard  Home,  that 
a  complete  retention  of  urine,  after  a  time,  has  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  a  mechanical  stoppage  to  the  farther 
secretion  of  this  fluid  in  the  kidneys  ;  a  circumstance 
which  sometimes  has  a  principal  share  in  producing 
death,  particularly  when  this  event  happens  before  the 
urine  becomes  extravasated. 

In  all  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  the  indications  are 
sufficiently  manifest,  viz.  1st.  To  adopt  such  treatment 
as  seems  best  calculated  to  procure  a  discharge  of  the 
urine  through  the  natural  passage,  which  object  is  per- 
formed sometimes  by  means  of  fomentations,  the 
warm  bath,  bleeding,  opium,  and  other  medicines; 
sometimes  by  the  removal  of  mechanical  obstacles  to 
the  flow  of  the  urine  ;  but  more  frequently  by  the  use 
of  the  catheter  than  any  other  means.  When  all  these 
plans  fail,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  puncture  the 
bladder.  2dly.  The  second  indication,  oi  that  which 
presents  itself  after  the  immediate  dangers  of  the  dis- 
tention of  the  bladder,  are  thus  guarded  against,  is,  to 
remove  whatever  disease,  or  other  circumstance,  con- 
stitutes the  still  existing  impediment  to  the  natural  ex- 
pulsion of  the  urine. 

With  respect  to  the  fit  manner  and  time  of  employ 
ing  the  several  means  for  fulfilling  the  above  indica- 
tions, and  the  selection  which  should  be  made  of  them, 
these  are  important  considerations,  which  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  actually  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out due  reference  to  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case.  Some  of  this  subject  belongs 
also  to  other  parts  of  this  work,  to  which,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  repetition  I  here  refer. — (See 
Catheter;  Bladder,  Puncture  cf ;  Prostate  Gland, 
Diseases  of ;    Urethra,  Strictures  of,  &c.) 

With  respect  to  catheters,  we  shall  find  that  some 
cases  require  the  urine  to  be  drawn  oft"  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  the  instrument  to  be  taken  out  after 
each  evacuation  ;  while  in  other  instances  it  is  prudent 
to  keep  the  tube  continually  introduced.  Here  one 
general  caution  may  be  conveniently  offered,  which  is, 
never  to  let  a  silver  catheter  remain  in  the  passage 
more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  without  taking  it  out 
and  cleaning  it ;  for  if  this  be  not  done,  the  instrument 
becomes  coated  with  deposites  from  the  urine,  so  as  af- 
terward not  to  admit  of  being  withdrawn  through  the 
urethra  without  great  suffering  and  irritation.  The 
eye  in  the  beak  is  also  apt  to  become  completely 
blocked  up;  and  sometimes  the  pressure  which  the  ca- 
theter makes  on  the  part  of  the  urethra,  corresponding 
to  the  root  of  the  penis,  in  front  of  the  scrotum,  causes 
in  this  situation  inflammation,  followed  by  a  slough  as* 
large  as  a  crown  piece,  and  an  opening  formed  by  the 
r  substance  is  left,  which  may  even  continue  fis- 
tulous during  the  patient's  life.  These  remarks  par- 
ticularly apply  to  metallic  catheters;  but  such  as  are 
supposed  to  be  made  of  elastic  gum,  especially  those 
ordinarily  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  apt  to  spoil  and 
become  blocked  up  with  mucus,  if  not  taken  out  and 
cleaned  or  changed  every  five  or  six  days.    However 
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as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  article  Prostate  Gland, 
Diseases  of,  Mr.  Weiss  lias  succeeded  iu  constructing 
elastic  catheters  which  may  he  retained  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  the  urethra  without  becoming  obstructed, 
besides  having  the  advantage  of  always  retaining  a 
due  curve. 

1.  Of  the  Retention  of  Urine,  to  which,  persons  0/ ad- 
vanced age  are  liable. — This  disorder  is  so  common 
in  elderly  persons,  that  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  grievances  to  which  their  period  of  life  is  par- 
ticularly exposed.  In  them  the  bladder  is  less  irritable 
than  in  younger  subjects,  and  hence  it  is  not  so  soon 
stimulated  by  the  presence  of  the  urine.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  until  a  painful  sensation  arises  from  the  distention 
of  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  that  the  patient  is  aware 
of  the  occasion  to  discharge  the  urine.  The  bladder 
then  contracts ;  but  still  would  not  be  able  to  expel  its 
contents  were  it  not  for  the  powerful  action  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  Nor  is  the  expulsion  of  the  urine 
even  now  complete ;  since  the  bladder  no  longer  re- 
tains the  power  of  effacing  the  whole  of  its  cavity. 
On  the  contrary,  after  each  evacuation,  some  urine  is 
still  left  undischarged,  and  already  constitutes  an  in- 
lipient  retention.  The  quantity  daily  augments,  and 
at  length  not  more  than  half  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
bladder  is  voided  at  each  evacuation. 

The  complaint  particularly  attacks  old  subjects  of  a 
plethoric  state  of  body,  and  of  sedentary  and  studious 
habits.  It  also  especially  afflicts  those  who,  from  care- 
lessness or  indolence,  do  not  take  time  enough  to  expel 
the  last  drops  of  urine  ;  and  others,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  discharge  their  urine  into  a  pot,  as  they  lie  in 
bed,  instead  of  rising  for  the  purpose. 

In  these  cases,  the  urethra  and  neighbouring  parts 
seem  to  be  free  from  every  disease  capable  of  prevent- 
ing the  issue  of  the  urine;  which  has  always  come 
away  freely  and  in  a  full  stream,  although  it  could  not 
be  discharged  with  the  same  force  nor  to  the  same  dis- 
tance as  formerly.  At  length,  instead  of  describing 
an  arch  as  it  flows  out,  it  falls  down  perpendicularly 
between  the  legs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evacua- 
tion, the  patient  is  also  not  sensible  of  the  final  con- 
tractile effort  of  the  bladder,  of  which  he  used  to  be 
conscious  in  his  younger  days.  When  he  is  about  to 
make  water,  he  is  obliged  to  wait  some  time  before  the 
evacuation  commences;  and  as  the  disorder  increases, 
he  cannot  make  water  without  considerable  efforts ;  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  each  time  manifestly  de- 
creases ;  the  desire  to  empty  the  bladder  becomes  more 
and  more  frequent;  and  lastly,  the  urine  only  comes 
away  by  drops  and  an  incontinence  succeeds  aretention. 
In  this  state,  the  patient's  sufferings  are  not  very 
great.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  bladder  above  the 
pubes  is  indolent,  and  if  it  be  pressed  upon  with  some 
force,  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  is  discharged  from 
the  urethra. 

The  retention  of  urine  arising  from  old  age  is  seldom 
complete:  the  urine,  after  having  filled  and  distended 
the  bladder,  dribbles  out  of  the  urethra,  so  that  the 
patient  voids  as  much  of  this  fluid  in  a  given  time  as 
he  does  in  a  state  of  health.  Nor  is  this  species  of  re- 
tention of  urine  commonly  attended  with  very  urgent 
lymptoms.  It  does  not  occasion,  like  complete  reten- 
tion, a  suppression  of  the  urinary  secretion  in  the  kid- 
neys; and  as  the  urine  escapes  through  the  urethra 
after  the  bladder  is  distended  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
disorder  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  rupture  of  this  organ, 
and  dangerous  extravasations  of  the  urine.  The  swell- 
ing of  the  bladder  then  continues,  without  any  particu- 
lar suffering,  except  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  pubes 
and  perinaeum.  These  circumstances  have  often  led 
to  serious  mistakes,  and  the  disease  has  been  set  down 
as  an  abscess  or  dropsy. 

The  indications  are,  to  evacuate  the  urine  and  re- 
store the  tone  of  the  bladder.  When  the  retention  is 
incipient,  the  proper  action  of  the  bladder  will  some- 
times return  after  cold  applications  are  made  to  the 
hypogastric  region  or  thighs,  and  the  patient  goes  from 
a  warm  into  a  cool  place  in  order  to  make  water. 

The  patient  must  also  be  strictly  careful  to  make  water 
.mmediately  the  least  inclination  to  do  3  is  felt ;  for  if 
this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  bladder  grows  more  and 
more  inert;  the  desire  to  make  water  subsides;  and  the 
retention,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  a  few  drops, 
very  soon  becomes  complete.  It  would  then  he  in 
vain,  as  Desault  observes,  to  try  the  expedients  above 
recommended     So  stimulus  will  now  make  the  blad- 


der contract  sufficiently  to  expel  the  wholeof  the  urine, 
and  the  catheter  is  the  only  thing  by  which  this  fluid  can 
be  discharged.  This  artificial  mode  of  evacuation,  how- 
ever, only  affords  temporary  relief;  for,  as  the  bladder  is 
slow  in  recovering  its  tone,arelapsewouldbeinevitable 
if  the  employment  of  the  catheter  were  not  continned. 
Hence  this  instrument  must  either  be  left  in  the  blad- 
der or  introduced  as  often  as  the  patient  has  occasion 
to  make  water.  When  a  skilful  surgeon  is  constantly 
at  hand,  or  when  the  patient  knows  how  to  pass  the 
catheter  himself,  Desault  thinks  it  better  to  introduce 
the  instrument  only  when  the  bladder  is  to  be  emptied, 
by  which  means  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
continual  presence  of  a  foreign  body  will  be  avoided. 
In  this  case,  either  a  silver  catheter  or  an  elastic  gum 
one  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage  ;  but  if  the  in- 
strument is  to  be  kept  in  the  bladder,  one  made  of  elas- 
tic gum  and  provided  with  a  curved  stilet  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. As  in  old  subjects  the  urethra  is  flaccid,  a 
large  catheter  is  generally  found  to  enter  more  easily 
than  one  of  smaller  diameter. 

As  the  treatment  must  be  continued  for  a  long  while, 
and  the  bladder  seldom  perfectly  regains  its  tone  in  old 
age,  the  patient  should  be  instructed  how  to  introduce 
the  catheter  himself,  and  he  is  to  pass  it  whenever  he 
wants  to  make  water.  After  a  certain  time,  however, 
he  may  try  if  he  can  empty  the  bladder  without  this 
instrument.  When  he  'finds  that  he  can  expel  the 
urine,  he  should  assure  himself,  by  means  of  the  cathe- 
ter, that  the  last  dropg  of  this  fluid  are  duly  voided. 
Should  they  not  be  so,  he  must  persevere  in  the  use  of 
the  instrument. 

In  this  sort  of  retention  of  urine,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  throw  into  the  bladder  astringent  injections: 
Desault  tried  them  ;  but  he  does  not  give  a  favourable 
report  of  the  practice. 

Warm  balsamic  diuretic  medicines,  cold  bathing, 
and  liniments  containing  the  tinctura  cantharidum, 
have  likewise  been  praised;  but,  according  to  Desault, 
these  means  frequently  piove  hurtful  to  persons  of  ad- 
vanced years,  and  are  seldom  useful.  He  restricted 
his  own  practice  to  the  use  of  the  catheter,  which, 
when  skilfully  employed,  often  restored  the  tone  of  the 
bladder,  and,  when  it  failed,  other  means  also  were  in- 
effectual.  A  blister  over  the  sacrum  may  deserve  a  trial. 

Passing  over  the  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  referred 
by  Desault  to  the  effects  of  intemperance  with  women, 
and  the  immoderate  use  of  diuretic  drinks ;  cases 
which  considerably  resemble,  in  their  nature  and  treat- 
ment, the  retention  from  the  weakened  state  of  the 
bladder  in  elderly  persons ;  I  proceed  to  another  ex- 
ample of  the  disorder,  still  more  interesting  to  the 
practical  surgeon. 

2.  Retention  of  Urine  from  an  Jlffcction  of  the 
Nerves  of  the  Bladder. — These  nerves  may  be  affected 
either  at  their  origin,  or  in  the  course  of  their  distribu- 
tion. Injuries  of  the  brain  are  seldom  followed  by  a 
retention  of  urine;  but  the  complaint  often  accompa- 
nies those  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  concussion  of 
this  medullary  substance  from  blows  or  falls  upon  the 
vertebral  column  ;  the  injury  which  it  suffers  in  frac- 
tures and  dislocations  of  the  vertebra,  or  from  a  vio- 
lent strain  of  the  back ;  its  compression  by  blood,  pu- 
rulent matter,  or  other  fluid  effused  in  the  vertebral 
canal,  and  the  effects  which  a  caries  of  the  spine  has 
upon  it ;  may  all  operate  as  so  many  causes  of  a  reten- 
tion of  urine.  This  form  of  the  complaint  may  also 
be  the  consequence  of  tumours  situated  in  the  track 
of  the  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the  bladder. 
Whether  the  retention  of  urine,  common  in  typhus 
fever,  arises  from  an  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  blad- 
der, or  from  the  general  debility  extending  itself  to  the 
expelling  powers,  may  be  a  question ;  but  the  liability 
of  patients  in  fevers  to  this  disorder  should  never  be 
out  of  the  practitioner's  recollection. 

When  a  retention  of  urine  arises  from  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  marrow,  an  insensibility  and  weak- 
ness of  the  lower  extremities  are  almost  always  con- 
comitant symptoms.  The  patients  suffer  very  little; 
most  of  them  are  ignorant  of  their  condition  ;  and  do 
not  complain  of  any  thing  being  wrong  in  the  functions 
of  the  urinary  organs.  The  surgeon,  aware  that  a  re- 
tention of  urine  is  common  in  these  cases,  should  exa- 
mine whether  there  is  any  interruption  of  the  evacua- 
tion, eiib  :r  by  feeling  the  state  of  the  abdomen  just 
above  the  pubes,  or  by  introducing  a  catheter. 
As  this  species  of  retention  of  urine  is  only  symptom 
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•lie,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  previous  defect  In 
the  bladder,  it  is  not  in  itself  alarming;  but,  willi  re- 
ference to  its  cause,  it  is  exceedingly  dangerous.  Af- 
fections of  the  spine  complicated  wall  injury  of  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  are  often  fatal,  liy  means  of  a  catheter, 
it  is  always  easy  to  relieve  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  tbe  bindeW  not  contracting,  and  thus  fulfil  the 
only  indication  which  this  sort  of  retention  of  urine 
presents;  viz.  the  evacuation  of  the  urine.  But  this 
proceeding  is  merely  palliative;  and  the  bladder  will 
not  recover  its  contractile  power  until  the  causes  of  its 
weakness  are  removed.  The  last  than  is  the  main  ob- 
ject in  the  treatment,  which  must  vary  according  to  Ihe 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disorder. 

The  consideration  in  detail  of  all  the  means  which 
may  be  requisite  for  the  relief  of  the  different  accidents 
and  diseases  of  the  spine,  belongs  toother  parts  of  this 
work. — (See  Dislocations  and  Fractures  of  the  Verte- 
bra ;  Vertebra,  Diseases  of ■)  In  shocks  and  concus- 
sions of  the  spinal  marrow,  Desault  had  a  high  opinion 
of  the  benefit  resulting  from  capping.  This  was  done 
on,  or  near  the  part  of  the  back,  which  had  been  struck, 
and  the  number  of  scarifications  was  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  plan  was  sometimes 
repeated  the  same  day,  and  for  several  days  in  succes- 
sion; and  when  the  patient  could  not  bear  the  loss  qf 
more  blood,  dry  cupping  was  employed,  which,  in  this 
country  would  be  deemed  less  efficacious  than  stimulat- 
ing liniments  or  blisters.  In  diseases  of  the  spine,  De- 
sault also  preferred  the  moxa  to  caustic  issues. 

3.  Retention  of  Urine  from.  Distention  of  the  Blad- 
der.— Desault  thought  that  this  form  of  Hie  disorder 
might  very  properly  be  called  secondary,  because  it  is 
invariably  preceded  by  a  primary  retention.  Of  course 
lis  remote  causes  are  all  those  circumstances  which 
may  bring  on  the  other  forms  of  the  complaint;  but  its 
immediate  cause  depends  altogether  upon  ihe  weakness 
and  los9  of  irritability  in  (lie  bladder,  occasioned  by  the 
Immoderate  distention  of  its  coats.  The  disorder  fre- 
quently occurs  in  persons,  who  from  bashfulness,  indo- 
lence, or  intense  occupation,  neglect  to  make  water 
when  they  first  have  a  desire  ;  or  who  cannot  for  a  time 
empty  the  bladder  In  consequence  of  some  temporary 
obstruction  in  the  urethra.  Although  the  impediment 
to  the  escape  of  the  urine  no  longer  exists,  and  the  blad- 
der is  in  other  respects  sound,  yet  as  this  organ  has  been 
weakened  by  the  excessive  distention  of  its  coats,  it 
cannot  now  contract  sufficiently  to  obliterate  the  whole 
of  its  cavity,  and  expel  the  last  portion  of  urine. 

The  indication  is  simple ;  for  there  is  not  here,  as  in 
other  retentions  of  urine,  another  disease  to  be  reme- 
died. The  catheter,  when  left  in  the  bladder,  generally 
proves  adequate  to  the  restoration  of  the  tone  of  this 
viscus.  I  do  not  conceive,  however,  that  English  sur- 
geons will  place  any  confidence  in  warm  diuretics, 
which  were  commended  by  Desault,  though  they  may 
join  him  In  the  approval  of  a  tonic  plan  of  treatment 
in  general.  When  the  urine  flows  from  the  catheter  in 
a  rapid  stream,  and  is  projected  to  some  distance,  and 
when  it  also  passes  out,  between  the  catheter  and  the 
urethra,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  bladder  lias  regained  its 
power  of  contraction,  and  that  it  can  empty  itself  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  instrument.  In  this  circumstance, 
the  catheter  is  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  patient  may 
gradually  resume  his  usual  mode  of  life.  But  when 
the  urine  is  discharged  only  in  a  slow  stream,  the  cathe- 
ter cannot  be  laid  aside,  without  the  bladder  becoming 
distended  again,  and  losing  whatever  degree  of  tone  it 
may  have  recovered. 

The  time  which  I  he  bladder  takes  to  regain  its  power 
of  contracting,  varies  considerable  in  different  cases. 
When  thedisease  is  accidental  and  sudden,  it  frequently 
goes  ofTin  a  few  days.  When  it  has  come  on  in  a  slow 
manner,  it  usually  lasts  about  six  weeks.  However, 
the  cure  is  not  to  be  despaired  of,  if  the  paralytic  af- 
fection of  the  bladder  should  continue  much  longer. 
Sabatier  says,  that  he  has  seen  patients  wear  a  catheter 
upwards  of  ninety  days,  and  yet  ultimately  get  complete- 
ly well.  When  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
urine  will  come  away  of  itself,  the  use  of  the  catheter 
may  be  discontinued.  When  the  patient  makes  water 
very  slowly:  when  he  is  obliged  to  make  frequent  at- 
tempts;  and  when  lie  feels  a  sense  of  weight  about  the 
neck  of  the  bladder;  this  organ  has  not  completely  re- 
covered its  tone,  and  the  employment  of  the  catheter  is 
still  necessary.  When  the  patient  could  make  water 
tolerably  well  in  the  day,  but  not  during  the  rest  of  the 


twenty-four  hours,  Sabatier  often  saw  benefit  arise  from 
the  catheter  being  worn  only  in  the  night-time. 

When  thiee  or  four  months  elapse,  without  amend 
merit,  Sabatier  states  his  conviction,  that  the  tone  of 
the  bladder  is  lost  for  ever.  In  this  unfortunate  case, 
the  patient  may  continue  the  flexible  catheter,  which 
he  should  be  taught  to  introduce  himself,  as  often  as 
necessary. — (See  Dc  la  Mtdeeine  Operatoire,  t.  2.) 

Among  the  means  deserving  of  trial,  when  the  con 
tractile  power  of  the  bladder  does  not  return  with  the 
use  of  the  catheter,  I  have  to  mention  the  tincture  o. 
cantharides  ;  bark ;  the  sulphate  of  quinine  ;  steel  me- 
dicines; blisters  applied  to  the  sacrum,  and  kept  open 
with  tliesavine  ointment;  and  cold  washes  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region. 

In  all  cases  where  the  incapacity  of  the  bladder  to 
contract,  whether  from  weakness  or  paralysis,  is  the 
cause  of  retention,  and  where,  though  the  bladder  con- 
tinues distended,  a  certain  quantity  of  urine  is  voided 
daily,  mistakes  are  particularly  liable  to  be  made.  Thus, 
besides  the  chance  of  the  disease  being  mistaken  for  an 
abscess,  which,  as  (Jolot  states,  was  not  uncommon  in 
his  time,  other  errors  may  lake  place.  Sabatier  was 
consulted  about  a  lady  who  had  been  advised  to  repair 
to  some  distant  mineral  waters,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
persing a  tumour,  which  remained  after  a  difficult  la- 
bour, and  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  uterus  itself 
However,  the  swelling  turned  out  to  be  only  a  retention 
of  urine,  as  it  disappeared  as  soon  as  the  catheter  was 
introduced.  Here  no  suspicion  had  been  entertained 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  because  the  patient  had 
voided  her  urine  without  any  apparent  difficulty,  and 
in  reasonable  quantity,  for  the  five  or  six  weeks  dur- 
ing which  the  swelling  existed. 

In  a  thesis  by  Murray,  a  case  is  recorded  in  which 
the  swelling  of  the  bladder  was  so  considerable,  that  it 
was  mistaken  for  dropsy.  The  abdomen  of  a  delicate 
woman  began  to  enlarge  without  any  particular  pain, 
and  the  cause  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  pregnancy. 
Thii  idea,  however,  was  removed  by  the  enlargement  in- 
creasing too  rapidly,  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  extremities,  arms,  and  face.  The 
patient  was  now  considered  to  be  dropsical ;  and  a  sur- 
geon was  sent  for  to  tap  the  abdomen.  The  fluctuation 
in  Ihe  belly  was  quite  evident.  Fortunately,  before 
the  operation  was  done,  a  trial  of  diuretic  medicines 
was  determined  upon;  and  while  this  plan  was  going 
on,  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a  total  retention  of 
urine  for  three  days;  a  symptom  which  she  had  not 
previously  suffered.  It  was  now  judged  prudent  to 
pass  a  catheter  before  the  trocar  was  employed.  Eigh- 
teen pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  abdomen  subsided.  The  next  day  twelve  more 
pints  of  urine  were  drawn  off".  The  anasarca,  which 
was  entirely  symptomatic,  disappeared.  The  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  re-established  the  tone  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  when  three  pints  of  urine  had  been 
drawn  off  by  means  of  the  catheter,  the  patient  herself 
could  spontaneously  expel  three  or  four  others,  with  the 
aid  of  pressure  on  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  retention  of  urine  caused  by  weakness  or  pa- 
ralysis of  the  bladder,  and  the  swelling  above  the  pubes, 
may  continue  a  long  while  without  any  inconvenience 
excepting  a  sense  of  weight  about  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion, and  frequent  inclination  to  make  water.  Saba- 
tier lias  known  patients  labour  under  the  complaint 
more  than  six  months. 

4.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Inflammation  of  the. 
Eladdtr. — According  to  Desault,  writers  have  ascribed 
different  effects  to  an  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  to  the  same  affection  of  the  body  of  this 
viscus.  They  have  in  fact  regarded  the  first  case  as  a 
cause  of  retention  ;  and  the  last  as  a  cause  of  inconti- 
nence of  urine.  An  inflamed,  highly  sensible  bladder, 
instead  of  being  weakened,  has  been  supposed  to  ac- 
quire an  increase  of  energy,  and  to  contract  with 
greater  vigour.  But  if  there  had  not  been  retentions  of 
urine,  which  could  be  referred  to  nothing  but  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  still  analogy  might  have  unde- 
ceived us;  for  an  inflamed  muscle  is  never  found  dis- 
posed to  contract,  and  if  it  be  compelled  to  act,  its  ac- 
tion is  always  feeble. 

Plethoric,  bilious  subjects  are  said  to  be  particularly 
liable  to  this  species  of  retention.  It  is  also  frequently 
occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  wine,  or  other  spirituous 
liquors,  heating  diuretic  drinks,  or  the  external  or  in- 
ternal employment  of  cantharides.    This  form  of  the 
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complaint  makes  its  attack  suddenly,  and  may  be  known 
by  the  frequent  desire  to  make  water  ;  the  acute  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder;  pain,  which  is  increaa  d 
by  the  efforts  to  make  water,  ami  which  shoots  up  to 
the  loins  and  along  the  urethra  to  the  end  of  the  glans  ; 
by  the  frequency  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  other 
symptoms  of  fever;  by  the  aggravation  of  the  pain 
when  the  hypogastric  region  is  pressed;  by  the  easy 
passage  of  a  catheter  into  the  bladder;  by  the  acute 
pain  which  is  excited  by  the  instrument  touching  the 
inside  of  this  organ;  and  by  the  red,  inflammatory  co- 
lour of  the  urine. 

In  this  case  the  most  prompt  assistance  is  necessary. 
The  urine,  which  is  a  source  of  additional  irritation, 
should  be  drawn  off.  The  catheter  should  be  introduced 
with  great  gentleness,  and  merely  far  enough  to  let  its 
eye  pass  beyond  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  inflammation  itself  is  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
most  powerful  antiphlogistic  remedies,  large  and  re- 
peated venesections;  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
perineum  and  hypogastric  regions  ;  the  warm  bath ; 
clysters;  fomentations  on  the  abdomen  ;  and  cold  mu- 
cilaginous beverages.  When  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  attended  with  hic- 
cough and  vomiting,  and  continues  beyond  the  sixth 
.day,  the  patient's  life  is  in  extreme  danger. 

5.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Hernia  of  the  Bladder. — 
An  inability  to  discharge  the  urine  is  a  symptom  gene- 
rally attending  hernia  of  the  bladder.  But  the  weak- 
ness of  this  organ  is  not  always  the  sole  cause  of  the 
infirmity  ;  for  the  urethra  itself  makes  greater  resist- 
ance than  natural  to  the  issue  of  the  urine.  As  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  is  drawn  out  of  its  right  position 
by  the  portion  of  this  organ  which  actually  protrudes, 
the  beginning  of  the  urethra  also  undergoes  an  elon- 
gation, and  a  change  of  its  curvature,  by  being  pressed 
towards  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  ils  diameter 
is  likewise  diminished.  The  urine  may  also  be  de- 
tained in  the  pouch  composing  the  hernia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  communication  between  this  and  the 
rest  of  the  bladder  being  too  small,  or  indirect,  or  per- 
haps from  the  hernial  portion  not  being  compressed  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  capable  of  any 
contraction  itself.  However,  the  rest  of  this  organ, 
within  the  pelvis,  can  itself  rarely  expel  the  last  drops 
of  the  urine.  Its  complete  contraction  cannot  be  ac- 
complislied  without  great  difficulty;  and,  in  the  end,  it 
almost  invariably  follows,  that,  the  mine  is  retained 
both  in  the  protruded  and  un  protruded  portions. 

When  a  retention,  arising  from  a  hernia  of  the  blad- 
der, is  complete,  and  occurs  in  both  parts  of  this  organ, 
there  is  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  common  to  other 
retentions  produced  by  weakness  of  the  bladder,  a  more, 
or  less  considerable  swelling  in  the  situation  of  the  her- 
nia. The  tumour  is  unattended  with  any  change  of 
the  colour  of  the  skin;  is  not  very  tender;  and  it  pre- 
sents a  feeling  of  fluctuation  sometimes  obscure,  some- 
times very  distinct.  When  the  swelling  is  pressed 
upon,  the  desire  to  make  water  is  excited  or  increased, 
and  occasionally  a  few  drops  escape  from  the  urethra. 
As  soon  as  the  urine  has  been  drawn  off  with  a  cathe- 
ter, and  the  patient  is  put  in  a  posture  in  which  the  pro- 
truded portion  of  the  bladder  is  higher  than  the  rest  of 
this  organ  within  the  pelvis,  the  tumour  subsides,  and  it 
is  some  time  before  it  becomes  laige  again. 

When  the  hernia  is  recent,  and  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  bladder  small  and  reducible,  the  part  ought  to  be 
returned  and  kept  up  with  a  truss.  VVhen  the  pan  is 
adherent  and  irreducible,  the  swelling  ought  to  be  emp- 
tied by  pressure  and  supported  with  a  suspensory  band- 
age. If  the  hernia  could  in  this  manner  be  made  to 
return  gradually  into  the  abdominal  ring,  a  truss  would 
afterward  tie  requisite.  Proposals  have  been  made  to 
endeavour  to  excite  adhesive  inflammation  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  protruded  part  of  the  bladder  by  compres- 
sion gradually  increased,  and  thus  obliterate  the  pouch 
in  which  the  urine  lodges.  Although  Desault  thought 
the  attempt  cautiously  made  justifiable,  he  deemed  the 
result  very  uncertain. 

Were  the  retention  of  urine  accompanied  with  a 
strangulated  state  of  the  protruded  bladder,  and  the 
contents  could  not  be  pressed  into  the  other  part  of 
this  organ,  a  puncture  of  the  swelling  with  a  trocar 
lias  been  advised.  But  if  there  were  an  enterocele 
also  present,  as  often  happens,  this  operation  would  be 
attended  with  risk  of  injuring  the  intestine.  Hence, 
Htsault  preferred  opening  the  tumour  by  a  careful  «-, 


cision,  and  he  even  approved  of  cutting  away  the  pro-' 
traded  cyst,  if  the  communication  between  it  and  the 
rest  of  the  bladder  weie  obliterated.  | 

6.  Retention  of  Urine  cauted  by  displacement  of  the 
Viscera  of  the  Pelvis. — The  displacements  here  Molli- 
fied ate, a  retroversion,  prolapsus,  and  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  and  a  prolapsus  of  the  vagina  or  rectum.  Winn 
the  intimate  connexions  of  the  bladder  with  the  uterus 
and  vagina  in  the  female,  and  with  the  rectum  in  the 
male  subject  are  considered,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  latter 
parts  cannot  be  displaced,  without  drawing  along  with 
thorn  the  bladder;  and  that,  in  this  stale,  whatever 
may  be  its  contractile  power,  it  cannot  contract  so  per- 
fectly as  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  urine.  To  this  de- 
ficient action  of  the  bladder  is  necessarily  joined  an 
increase  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  urethra  ;  for 
the  beginning  of  tins  canal  being  drawn  by  the  blad- 
der, changes  its  accustomed  direction,  and  such  alter- 
ation cannot  be  made  without  the  sides  of  the  tube 
being  pressed  together.  Thus  the  retroverted  uterus 
draws  the  os  tinea:  above  the  pubes,  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  bladder  is  displaced,  which,  in  its  turn, 
draws  along  with  it  the  commencement  of  the  ure- 
thral, pulls  it  upwards,  and  increases  the  curvature 
which  this  canal  describes  under  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  against  which  it  is  forcibly  applied. 

In  a  prolapsus  or  inversion  of  the  womb,  vagina, 
and  rectum,  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  instead  ot 
being  drawn  upwards  and  forwards,  is  pulled  down- 
wards and  backwards,  and  the  curvature  of  the  ure- 
thra is  totally  altered.  Below  the  pubes,  the  bladder 
forms  a  convexity,  and  not  a  large  concavity,  as  in  the 
instance  of  a  retroversion  of  the  womb.  This  posi- 
tion of  the  parts  should  always  be  recollected  in  pass- 
ing the  catheter,  as  it  shows  what  curvature  and  di- 
rection should  be  given  to  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
facilitate  its  introduction. 

These  retentions  of  urine  are  not  often  followed  by 
any  very  bad  consequences.  It  is  generally  sufficient 
to  rectify  the  wrong  position  of  the  bladder,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
displaced  viscera  ;  and  a  cure  isthen  a  matter  of  course, 
unless  the  excessive  distention  should  have  induced 
considerable  weakness  of  the  bladder,  in  which  event, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  means  previously  recom- 
mended for  this  state  of  the  organ.  The  reduction  of 
the  viscera  generally  forms  the  first  indication,  and  the 
manner  of  accomplishing  it  is  described  under  the  head 
of  Uterus.  When  the  reduction  is  not  immediately 
practicable,  or  when  it  fails  to  remove  at  once  the  re- 
tention of  urine,  the  catheter  is  to  be  used.  Frequently, 
when  the  urine  has  been  drawn  off,  the  reduction  be- 
comes more  easy  ;  but  sometimes  the  altered  direction 
of  the  urethra  renders  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
difficult;  nor  will  the  instrument  pass,  unless  it  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  preternatural  state  of  that  canal. 
Thus,  in  Hie  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  a  catheter,  very 
much  curved,  answers  better  than  one  nearly  straight, 
like  that  commonly  used  for  females. 

A  curved  catheter,  says  Desault,  only  answers  in 
cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  &c. ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  a  retroversion,  the  concavity  of  the  instrument 
must  be  turned  towards  the  pubes,  but  in  the  prolapsus, 
towards  the  anus.  Sometimes,  the  catheter  will  not 
pass  unless  it  be  rotated,  as  it  were  ;  and  sometimes 
when  a  silver  catheter  cannot  in  any  manner  be  intro- 
duced, an  elastic  one  will  readily  enter. 

Were  every  effort  to  reduce  the  viscera  and  pass  a  ca- 
theter unavailing,  and  the  hazard  of  the  bladder  giving 
way  urgent,  the  surgeon  would  be  called  upon  to  let  out 
the  urine  with  a  trocar. — (See  Bladder,  Puncture  of.) 

7.  Retention  of  Urine  from  the  pressure  nf  the  Ute- 
rus or  Vagina  on  the  Ncclc  of  the  Bladder — Besides 
the  distention  of  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  pregnancy 
and  parturition  (which  cases  I  mean  to  pass  over  as 
belonging  more  properly  to  midwifery),  there  are  other 
conditions  of  these  organs  which  may  give  rise  to  a 
retention  of  urine.  Thus  it  sometimes  arises  from  the 
presence  of  various  kinds  of  tumours  or  collections  of 
blood,  or  other  fluid  in  the  uterus  or  ovary  ;  or  the  dis- 
tention of  the  vagina  with  the  menses,  pessaries,  &c. 

In  such  cases,  the  retention  of  urine  being  only 
symptomatic,  the  prognosis  must  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  cause,  of  which  the  interruption  of  the  uri- 
narv  evacuation  is  only  an  effect.  The  latter  complaint 
is  here  not  verv  dangerous,  because  its  inconvenience 
utixy  <*;  obviated  by  means  of  the  catheter,    But  when. 
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the  cause  of  the  retention  of  urine  is  easily  removed, 
and  the  tone  of  the  bladder  ii  Dot  impaired,  even  the 
Catheter  is  not  always  necessary,  as  when  ihe  com- 
plaint is  induced  i>y  a  pessary  or  collection  of  blood  In 
the  vagina,  in  other  examples,  In  winch  the  cause  ot 
the  difficulty  of  making  water  cannot  be  immediately 
obviated,  as  In  cases  ol  tumours,  the  catheter  must  be 
employed.  In  scirrhous  and  cancerous  diseases  of  the 
uterus  also,  this  Instrument  is  the  only  means  of  te 
Having  the  retention  of  urine,  us  nature  and  an  can  do 
little  lor  the  removal  of  the  cause.  It  ought  to  be 
known,  however,  that  as  these  last  diseases  increase, 
an  incontinence  often  succeeds  to  a  retention  of  urine, 
in  consequence  of  ulceration  taking  place  between  the 
upper  surface  of  the  vagina  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder. 

8.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Pressure  of  the  Rectum 
vpon  the  JVeck  of  the  Bladder. — Abscesses  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  intestine  ;  hemorrhoidal  tuiiioins  ;  alvine 
concretions  ;  and  the  scmho-cotitracied  state  of  the 
gut,  &c,  may  bring  on  a  retention  of  the  urine  by 
pressure  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  irritation 
also,  existing  in  these  cases,  may  tend  to  produce'  the 
complaint  by  exciting  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  urethra.  Here  the  relief  of  the 
retention  of  urine  is  to  be  effected  by  removing  or 
curing  the  other  disorder  which  operates  as  its  cause. 
If  this  cannot  be  immediately  accomplished,  the  ca- 
theter must  be  used,  though,  in  several  instances,  it 
Will  be  better  to  avoid  even  the  irritation  ol'  the  cathe- 
ter, and  try  the  effects  of  bleeding,  the  warm  bath,  and 
opium,  which  will  frequently  enable  the  patient  to 
make  water.  The  last  means,  however,  will  not  suf- 
fice, when  the  cause  of  the  retention  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue a  long  time. 

9.  Retention  of  Urine  from  foreign  Bodies  in  the 
Bladder. — Without  stopping  to  consider  the  uncommon 
kinds  of  retention  produced  by  carcinoma,  fungous 

diseases,  and  hydatids  in  the  bladder,  let  us  pass  on  to 
the  case  in  which  the  urine  is  obstructed  by  a  calculus 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Here  the  patient,  by  aller- 
inghis  position,  frequently  changes  the  situation  of  the 
stone,  and  is  immediately  able  to  make  water  again. 
However,  this  expedient  will  only  procure  relief  while 
the  calculus  is  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder ;  for, 
after  it  has  become  lixed  in  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra,  it  must  either  he  pushed  back  with  a  catheter, 
taken  hold  of  and  brought  out  with  the  urethia-for- 
ceps  used  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  broken  or  pulverized  by 
lithotrilic  instruments,  or  extracted  by  a  kind  of  ope- 
ration, resembling  the  apparatus  minor. — (See  Litho- 
tomy.) 

Mnny  instances  of  various  kinds  of  worms  in  the 
bladder  are  upon  record.  On  this  subject,  an  interest- 
ing paper  was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  my  friend 
Mi.  Lawrence,  who  met  with  an  example,  in  which  an 
undeecribed  species  of  worms  was  abundantly  voided 
from  the  bladder.  "  The  origin  of  those  animals  (says 
Mr.  Lawrence)  which  inhabit  the  internal  parts  of 
living  bodies,  is  involved  In  much  obscurity.  Although  I 
the  intestinal  worms  appear  manifestly,  from  their  pe-  | 
euliar  form,  consistence,  and  organs,  to  be  particularly 
designed  for  those  situations  in  which  they  are  found; 
although  they  have  generative  organs,  and  no  similar 
animals  are  known  to  exist  out  of  living  bodies,  yet  it 
has  been  generally  conceived,  that  the  germs  from 
which  they  spring  enter  from  the  mouth.  The  pro- 
duction of  hydatids  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  can- 
not, however,  be  accounted  for  on  such  a  supposition  ; 
neither  can  we  very  easily  conceive  that  ova  should 
enter  from  without  into  the  urinary  organs."  The 
following  facts,  also  stated  by  Goeze(as  Mr.  Lawrence 
observes),  entirely  overturn  this  opinion.  Professor 
Brendel,  of  Goiimgen,  found  ascarides  in  the  rectum 
of  an  immature  embryo.  Ulumenhach  discovered 
tenia;  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  young  dogs  a  few 
hours  after  birth,  &c. — ( Vcrsnch  einrr  Nc.tur<reschic!itc 
drr  Eingcwcidcwiiroier,  p.  55.)  The  case  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  recorded,  exhibits  an  unquestionable 
instance  Of  peculiar  and  Undescribed  worms,  voided 
from  the  urinary  passages.  Tins  gentleman  says,  that 
he  knows  of  no  other  case  in  which  a  distinct 
of  worm  has  been  clearly  proved  to  come  from  the 
bladder.  Most  of  the  cases  published  were  instances 
of  common  intestinal  round  worms,  which  sometimes 
perforate  the  intestines  and  are  discharged  by  ah 
•cesses,  or  get  into  the  bladder  after  the  formation  of . 


adhesions  between  this  organ  and  the  bowels.  In  other 
instances,  coagula  ot  blood,  mucus,  or  portions  of  the 
mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  have  been  mistaken  for 
worms;  and  as  Mr.  Lawrence  farther  observes,  some 
of  the  descriptions  can  apply  only  to  larva  of  insects. 
Two  specimens  of  this  last  sort,  lie  has  seen  himself, 
which  were  sent  from  the  country  as  worms  voided 
from  the  bladder. — (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.2,  p. 
382,  (V-c.) 

In  whatever  way  these  animals  get  into  the  bladder, 
a  retention  of  urine  may  be  produced,  either  when 
they  are  numerous,  or  when  there  is  only  one  present, 
hut  large  enough  to  obstruct  the  vesical  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  In  the  very  curious  example  related  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  the  passage  of  the  urine  was  obstructed, 
and  the  use  of  the  catheter  continually  necessary. 
The  oil  of  turpentine  was  given  internally,  with  some 
appearance  of  benefit  at  first ;  but  it  afterward  brought 
on  febrile  symptoms  and  erysipelas,  and  its  exhibition 
could  not  be  kept  up.  It  was  then  injected  into  the 
bladder  with  an  equal  part  of  water.  This  rather  ac- 
celerated the  discharge  of  the  worms  ;  but  they  came 
away  at  times,  whether  the  injection  was  used  or  not ; 
and  as  this  means  produced  the  erysipelatous  indispo- 
sition again,  it  was  left  off  Olive  oil  was  afterward 
injected  :  the  irritation  alter  it  was  less,  and  the  fits  of 
pain  about  ihe  bladder  less  violent.  It  was  calculated 
at.  the  time  when  Mr.  Lawrence  was  writing  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  case,  that  from  800  to  1000  worms  had 
been  discharged.  For  a  detail  of  the  symptoms,  and  a 
particular  description  of  the  worms  themselves,  I  must 
refer  to  the  above-mentioned  publication. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Hesault,  a  retention 
of  urine  is  frequently  occasioned  by  coagula  of  blood 
in  the  bludder.  The  blood  is  said  sometimes  to  come 
from  the  kidneys,  sometimes  from  the  bladder,  and 
sometimes  it  even  regurgitates  from  the  urethra.  While 
fluid,  it  may  be  expelled  with  the  urine  ;  but  when  co- 
agulated, it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  discharged. 
It  is  the  blood  which  passes  into  the  bladder  after 
wounds,  or  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  that  is  most 
disposed  to  coagulate.  If  the  clots  were  too  large  to 
pass  through  a  catheter,  the  best  plan  would  be  to  inject 
into  the  bladder  lukewarm  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
loosening  and  dissolving  them.  An  instance  of  re- 
tentlon  of  urine  from  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood  in  the  bladder  is  related  in  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Me- 
dical Gazette,  p.  255.  The  injection  of  warm  water, 
and  the  use  of  a  very  long  catheter,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing the  discharge  of  the  urine. 

A  retention  of  mine  has  sometimes  arisen  from  the 
entrance  of  a  piece  of  bougie  into  the  bladder.  Even 
whole  bougies,  which  had  not  been  properly  secured, 
have  been  known  to  glide  into  the  cavity  of  that  organ. 
\s  DesauH  observes,  the  urethra  appears  to  possess  a 
kind  of  antiperistaltic  action,  by  which  it  tends  to  draw 
into  the  bladder  whatever  substances  it  includes;  for, 
says  he,  it  is  constantly  noticed,  that  when  these  sub- 
stances are  once  within  the  urethra,  if  they  be  not  ex- 
pelled by  the  urine,  they  always  advance  towards  the 
bladder;  a  circumstance  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  their  weight. 

The  insinuation  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  bladder  is 
a  serious  occurrence  both  for  the  patient  and  surgeon. 
The  former  cannot  avoid  the  consequence,  which  will 
sooner  or  later  originate  from  the  extraneous  substance, 
except  by  submitting  to  a  dangerous  and  painful  ope- 
ration; the  latter  will  be  accused  of  being  the  author 
of  all  the  evil,  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  exculpate 
himself.  In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  in  such  cases,  Hesault  proposed  the  use 
of  small  spring-forceps  passed  into  the  bladder  through 
a  cannula  ;  but,  although  the  instrument  seemed  to  an- 
swer on  the  dead  subject,  no  instances  of  its  doing  so 
on  living  patients  are  on  record.  Were  any  instru- 
ment likely  to  succeed,  I  think  it  would  be  the  urethra- 
forceps,  shaped  like  a  sound,  employed  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper  for  the  extraction  of  small  calculi  from  the 
bladder,  or  the  forceps  used  in  lithotrity. — (See  Lithon- 
triptor,  Lithotomy,  and  Urinary  Calculi.) 

10.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Inflammation  of  the 
Urethra.—  In  order  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of 
this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  inflamma 
lion  never  exists  without  swelling,  and  that  every  tu- 
mefaction of  the  lining  of  the  urethra  must  necessarily 
lessen  its  diameter  Inflammation  of  the  urethra  la 
most  commonly  produced  by  the  external  application. 
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or  internal  exhibition,  of  lyUm,  by  gonorrhea,  the  un- 
skilful use  of  the  catheter,  the  employment  of  stimu- 
lating injections,  bougies,  &c.  Together  with  the  les- 
sening of  the  canal  by  the  effect  of  swelling,  there  can 
also  be  no  doubt,  that  in  many  of  these  "instances  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the 
bladder  also  contributes  to  the  retention  of  urine.  Al- 
though Desaull  believed,  that  inflamed  parts,  endued 
with  a  contractile  power,  were  not  disposed  to  contract 
in  that  state,  yet  it  should  be  recollected,  that,  even  ad- 
mitting this  to  be  true,  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra 
is  seldom  inflamed,  and  a  part  of  it  may  therefore  be 
affected  with  a  spasmodic  action,  without  the  theory 
espoused  by  Desault  being  at  all  implicated.  The  ef- 
fects of  opium,  tobacco,  and  other  antispasmodics 
often  evinced  in  immediately  relieving  these  kinds  of 
retention  of  urine,  seem  indeed  to  leave  no  doubt  re- 
specting the  existence  of  more  or  less  spasm  in  the 
passage.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  inflammation 
of  the  urethra,  the  diagnosis  is  free  from  all  obscurity. 
Besides  the  general  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the 
patient  complains  of  a  scalding  sensation  in  the  pas- 
sage ;  he  experiences  a  great  deal  of  smarting,  which 
is  sometimes  insupportable  when  he  makes  water;  the 
penis  becomes  in  some  degree  swollen,  and  more  ten- 
tier;  and  a  very  little  pressure  on  the  urethra  gives 
acute  pain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  stream  of  urine  be- 
comes lessened  ;  and  at  length  this  fluid  can  only  be 
voided  in  a  very  narrow  current,  or  only  by  drops,  and 
often  not  at  all. 

The  disorder  is  to  be  treated  on  antiphlogistic  prin- 
ciples. Diluting,  cooling,  mucilaginous  beverages, 
venesection,  leeches  to  the  perinamm,  lire  warm  bath, 
opium,  particularly  in  the  form  of  clysters,  and  foment- 
ations, are  the  means  which  usually  give  relief.  When 
inflammation  exists  in  the  urethra,  it  is  always  desira- 
ble to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  employment  of  ca- 
theters, which  create  irritation,  and  of  course  increase 
the  cause  of  the  retention.  It  is  particularly  in  cases 
of  this  description,  and  in  the  retentions  of  urine  aris- 
ing from  strictures,  that  Mr.  Earle  has  suggested  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  clysters ;  a  method  de- 
serving adoption  when  the  means  above  enumerated 
are  unavailing,  and  it  is  preferable  to  the  catheter,  be- 
cause it  does  not  cause  any  increase  of  irritation  and 
inflammation  in  the  urethra. — (See  Med.  C/iir.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  82,  <$-c.) 

11.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Laceration  of  the  Ure- 
thra.— The  urethra  is  sometimes,  ruptured  by  vio- 
lent contusions  on  the  perinxum,  and  the  rough  and 
unskilful  use  of  bougies  and  catheters.  The  conse- 
quences usually  are  an  extravasation  of  urine  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum  and  penis,  a  consi- 
derable dark-coloured  swelling  of  these  parts  often  fol- 
lowed by  sloughing,  and  retention  of  urine.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter 
into  the  bladder  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and 
keeping  it  there  until  the  breach  in  the  canal  is  re- 
paired. At  the  same  time,  the  evils  threatened  by  the 
effusion  of  the  urine  are  to  be  averted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  making  two  or  three  free  incisions  in  a  de- 
pending part  of  the  swelling,  and  the  employment  of 
fomentations  and  antiphlogistic  remedies. 

12.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Tumours  situated  in 
the  Perineum,  Scrotum,  or  Penis. — A  retention  of 
urine  has  been  known  to  arise  from  phlegmonous 
swellings  and  abscesses,  extravasations  of  blood,  and 
urinary  tumours  and  calculi  formed  in  the  periiiEsum 
and  scrotum  ;  also  from  the  pressure  of  a  sarcocele, 
hydrocele,  a  very  large  scrotal  hernia,  an  aneurism  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum,  a  ligature  on  the  penis,  &c. 

The  radical  cure  of  all  such  retentions  of  urine  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  curing  the  disease  on  which 
they  are  dependent.  However,  until  the  cause  can  be 
obviated,  the  urine  must  be  drawn  off  with  a  catheter. 
Elastic  gum  catheters  usually  enter  more  easily  than 
those  made  of  silver,  as  by  their  flexibility  they  accom- 
modate themselves  better  to  any  deviation  of  the  ure- 
thra from  its  ordinary  direction.  Desault  particularly 
recommended  a  catheter  of  middling  size  to  be  selected, 
and  introduced  armed  with  its  stilet  until  it  stops  in 
the  canal ;  when  he  advised  withdrawing  the  stilet  for 
about  an  inch,  in  order  to  leave  the  beak  of  the  instru- 
ment quite  free,  so  that  it  might  follow  the  curve  of 
the  urethra.  Then  the  tube  and  the  stilet  were  pushed 
farther  into  the  canal,  care  being  taken,  however,  to 
keep  the  stilet  drawn  back  some  distance  f<om  the  ex.- , 


treinity  of  the  instrument.  By  these  precautions,  say- 
Desault,  the  catheter  may  always  be  got  into  the  blad- 
der. Should  the  introduction  prove  neither  painful 
nor  difficult,  Desault  thought  it  better  not  to  annoy  the 
patient  by  making  him  continually  wear  the  instru- 
ment. 

13.  Retention  of  Urine  from  Disease  of  the  Prostate 
Gland.— -When  the  swelling  of  the  prostate  gland  is  of 
an  inflammatory  kind,  the  retention  of  urine  makes  its 
appearance  with  the  same  kind  of  symptoms  as  attend 
inflammation  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Here  similar  treatment  to  that  commonly  adopted  for 
the  retention  of  urine  produced  in  the  latter  case  is  in- 
dicated; particularly  bleeding,  fomentations,  the  warm 
bath,  opening  medicines,  anodyne  clysters,  the  linctura 
ferri  muriati,  and,  in  very  obstinate  urgent  cases,  an 
enema  of  tobacco.  If  these  means  fail,  the  surgeon 
may  gently  endeavour  to  introduce  an  clastic  gum  ca- 
theter. 

The  symptoms  of  the  retention  of  urine,  caused  by 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  impediment  to  the  discharge  of  that  fluid 
in  such  a  case,  are  explained  in  another  part  of  this 
work. — (See  Prostate  Gland.)  From  the  remarks 
there  introduced,  it  appears,  that  when  the  regular 
evacuation  of  the  urine  begins  to  be  impeded,  the  ca- 
theter becomes  indispensable,  though  the  surgeon  will 
often  be  foiled  in  his  endeavour  to  draw  off  I  he  urine 
with  it,  unless  he  be  duly  acquainted  with  the  morbid 
changes  produced  in  the  parts.  And,  as  Sabatier  long 
ago  very  correctly  observed,  the  urine  may  not  be  dis- 
charged, though  the  instrument  enter  a  considerable 
way,  either  because  its  beak  becomes  entangled  in  the 
prostate  gland,  or  between  a  swollen  portion  of  this 
gland  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  docs  not  reach 
the  urine.  Hence,  he  recommended  the  employment 
of  a  catheter  with  a  very  long  beak,  which  should  also 
be  bent  considerably  upwards.  When,  however,  all 
efforts  to  pass  a  catheter  fail,  the  only  resources  are  to 
force  a  passage  with  a  conical  catheter,  or  to  puncture 
the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  I  believe  that  the  latter 
proceeding  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  in  this  particular 
form  of  retention  of  urine,  as,  with  moderate  skill,  an 
instrument  may  almost  always  be  passed  by  the  ure- 
thra. Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.— 
(See  Catheter,  and  Bladder,  Puncture  of.) 

14.  Of  the  Retention  of  Urine  produced  by  Strictures 
in  the  Urethra. — From  the  account  which  is  given  of 
strictures  in  another  part  of  this  Dictionary  (see  Ure- 
thra, Strictures  of),  it  appears  that  almost  every  stric- 
ture, bad  as  it  maybe,  is  capable  of  being  rendered  shll 
worse,  and  the  morbid  part  of  the  urethra  more  imper- 
vious, by  a  spasmodic  affection.  Going  out  of  a  uaim 
into  a  cold  situation,  drinking,  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
temperance, will  often  bring  on  an  irritable  state  of 
the  canal,  attended  with  a  spasmodic  action  of  the 
strictured  part,  an  increased  difficulty  of  voiding  the 
urine,  and  even  a  total  retention  of  this  fluid.  The 
patient  makes  repeated  efforts  to  relieve  himself,  but 
hardly  a  drop  of  urine  is  discharged.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  bladder  becomes  filled,  and  ascends  above 
the  pubes,  the  abdomen  grows  tense  and  painful,  fever 
comes  on,  the  countenance  looks  red,  the  brain  be- 
comes affected,  and  circumstances  assume  an  ex- 
tremely urgent  appearance. 

In  this  case  antiphlogistic  means  should  be  adopted 
without  delay.  The  patient  ought  to  be  bled,  if  no- 
thing in  his  constitution  and  age  prohibit  this  evacua- 
tion, which  it  may  even  be  proper  to  repeat.  He  should 
also  be  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  fomentations 
should  be  continually  applied  to  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion. Slightly  diuretic  beverages  may  be  prescribed, 
and  leeches  put  on  the  perineum.  The  principal 
means,  however,  from  which  the  greatest  benefit  may 
be  expected,  is  a  liberal  close  of  the  tinctura  opii,  toge- 
ther with  an  anodyne  clyster.  This  is  also  another 
example  for  which  Mr.  Earle  has  particularly  recom- 
mended the  exhibition  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  a 
clyster,  and  he  has  related  a  case  in  illustration  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  plan. — (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.6, 
p.  88.)  The  tinctura  ferri  muriati,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Cline,  has  a  specific  effect  in  overcoming  spasm 
of  the  urethra,  seems  also  worthy  of  trial.  Indeed,  it 
should  always  be  tried  before  tobacco,  which,  being 
sometimes  violent  in  its  effects,  ought  perhaps  to  be 
the  last  resource  in  the  way  of  medicines.  When  such 
measures  fail  in  enabling  the  patient  to  empty  h» 
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bladder,  and  thig  viscus  is  becoming  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, "H  Immediate  attempt  should  be  made  to  intro- 
duce a  small  flexible  elastic  gam  catheter  through  the 
stricture  or  itricturea  Into  the  bladder,  which  object 
may  be  frequently  accomplished,  when  due  care,  per- 
severance, and  gentleness  are  not  neglected. 

Sometimes,  when  a  imaJJ  flexible  catheter  cannot  be 
introduced,  a  fine  bougie  admit*  of  being  passed  into 
the  bladder,  and,  on  being  withdrawn,  Hie  urme  fol- 
lows, and  is  discharged. 

When  all  the  preceding  plans  prove  unavailing,  and 
the  danger  arising  from  the  retention  of  urine  conti- 
nues to  increase,  either  the  stricture  must  be  perforated 
wiih  a  stilet  made  lor  the  purpose,  forced  with  the 
conical  sound  (see  Catheter),  an  incision  practised  be- 
hind the  obstruction,  or  the  bladder  punctured.  The 
cannula  of  the  trocar  should  then  be  left  in  the  wound 
till  the  strictures  are  either  cured,  or,  at  least,  till  the 
urine  resumes  its  natural  course. 

15.  Retention  of  Urine  from,  the  Lodgement  of  fo- 
reign Bodies  in  tke  Urethra.— That  such  accident 
must  obstruct  the  discharge  of  urine,  is  too  plain  to 
need  any  particular  explanation,  Calculi  are  the  most 
common  substances  which  bring  on  this  kind  of  case, 
but  articles  introduced  into  the  urethra  from  without, 
such  as  bougies,  large  pins,  Sec,  are  occasionally  lodged 
in  the  passage;  and  i  once  extracted  from  a  man's 
urethra  a  long  black  pin,  with  which  he  had  been  ex- 
amining the  passage.  The  head  of  it  was  towards  the 
perinieuin,  and  the  point  about  two  inches  from  the 
orifice  of  the  glans.  I  passed  the  point  through  the 
lower  surface  of  the  urethra,  and  then  taking  hold  Of 
it,  drew  it  farther  out,  turned  the  head  towards  the 
glans,  from  the  orifice  of  which  it  was  then  easily  re- 
moved. When  substances  like  calculi  lodge,  oily  in- 
jections are  sometimes  tried,  witli  the  view  of  render- 
ing the  passage  more  slippery,  and  occasionally  the 
dilatation  of  the  canal  with  bougies  and  catheters, 
followed  by  a  very  forcible  expulsion  of  the  urine,  has 
answered.  The  ancients  sometimes  tried  the  effect  of 
suction.  When  the  foreign  body  is  closely  embraced 
by  the  urethra,  and  it  cannot  be  pushed  forwards  by  Hie 
fingers,  Desault  recommends  endeavouring  to  extract 
it  with  the  forceps  invented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  which  are  contained  in  a  cannula;  or  the 
urethra-forceps  spoken  of  in  the  articles  Lithotomy  and 
Urinary  Calculi  might  be  employed.  When,  how- 
ever, the  foreign  body  is  loo  large  to  be  taken  out  in 
this  manner,  it  must  be  extracted  by  an  incision.  If 
an  elastic  catheter  be  now  kept  in  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  urine  from  coming  into  contact  with  the 
cut  part,  (he  wound  will  heal  very  well.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  published  a  case  of  calculus  in  the  ure- 
thra, attended  with  dysury,  where  almost  instantane- 
ous relief  was  obtained  from  the  exhibition  of  a  tobacco 
clyster.  The  patient  soon  felt  a  strong  desire  to  void 
nis  urine,  and  "  upon  making  the  alteiupt,  a  large  cal- 
culus came  rolling  along  the  urethra,  With  complete 
relief  of  all  his  complaints." — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  12,  p.  373.) 
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avec  des  Obs.  sur  la  Formation  de  la  Pierre,  et  les 
Suppressions  de  I'  Urine,  Src.  12/ho.  Paris,  1727.  Sa- 
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1806.  Home's  Practical  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of 
Strictures,  Ac.  3  vols.;  and  on  Diseases  of  the  Pros- 
tate aland,  2  iwls.  8vo.  Land.  1S11— 1818.  II.  Earle, 
in  Medico-  <  hir.  Trans,  vol.  6, ;;.  82,  fyc.  J.  Hoicship 
on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 8vo.  Land.  1823. 
UTERUS,  INVERSION  of.  This  case  may  either 
be  complete  or  incomplete.  When  it  is  incomplete, 
only  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  passes  through  the  08 
tineas.    When  the  inversion  is  complete,  the  uterus 


becomes  entirely  turned  inside  out,  passing  through 
the  opening  in  its  cervix,  dragging  along  with  it  a  part 
of  the  vagina,  and  descending  more  or  less  far  down, 
sometimes  even  between  the  patient's  thighs. 

The  inversion  of  the  uterus  mostly  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  placenta  is  extracted  after  deli- 
very. Immediately  after  parturition  the  uterus  is  not 
yet  contracted,  and  its  cervix  is  in  a  widened  state. 
When  things  are  thus  disposed,  the  uterus  may  easily 
follow  the  after-birth,  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  thus 
become  inverted.  The  event  is  particularly  liable  to 
happen  ;  1st,  When  a  premature  attempt  is  made  to 
extract  the  placenta.  2dly,  When  the  funis  is  pulled 
outwards,  without  due  care  being  taken  to  support  the 
uterus  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  3dly,  When 
the  operator  draws  out  the  after-birth  too  roughly  and 
violently.  Though  the  placenta  is  sometimes  so  adhe- 
rent that  its  extraction  is  difficult,  and  a  risk  must  be 
encountered  of  dragging  down  the  uterus  with  it,  this 
disagreeable  accident  may  generally  be  avoided  by 
performing  the  necessary  separation  of  the  parts  with 
the  fingers  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  uteius. 

The  inversion  following  delivery  does  not  always 
proceed  from  unskilfulness;  but  sometimes  happens, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution,  either  because  the 
patients  themselves  make  too  violent  efforts,  or  because 
the  uterus  is  enlarged  and  heavy ;  or  else  in  conse- 
quence of  some  predisposition,  some  unusual  laxity  of 
the  organ,  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prevented. 
Ruysch  saw  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  take  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  although  delivery  had 
occurred  in  the  most  favourable  way. 

Mr.  Windsor  believes  that  when  the  uterus  and  va- 
gina are  in  a  relaxed  stale,  and  the  female  has  been 
subject  to  prolapsus  uteri,  there  is  a  greater  disposi- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  inversion  at  the  time  of 
labour  than  when  such  condition  of  the  parts  does  not 
exist.— {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p.  360.) 

A  tendency  to  the  accident  is  very  common  in 
women  who  have  once  been  afflicted  with  it.  Amand 
mentions  a  woman  who  had  an  inversion  of  the  uterus 
after  her  first  delivery,  but  the  part  was  reduced.  She 
was  attended  by  Amand  again  in  her  next  confine- 
ment, and  another  inversion  of  uterus,  quite  as  bad  as 
the  first,  would  have  happened,  had  he  not,  on  per- 
ceiving the  disposition  to  the  accident,  introduced  his 
finger  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  separated  the 
placenta  from  its  attachments,  before  making  any 
attempt  to  extract  it. 

Besides  causes  connected  with  parturition,  there  are 
others  of  a  different  nature.  Ruysch,  Mauriceau,  and 
Laniotte  supposed  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  could 
only  happen  at  the  time  when  the  placenta  was  ex- 
tracted, or  a  little  while  afterward.  The  accident 
seemed  to  them  impossible  at  any  other  period,  both 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  uteius,  and  the 
snialliiess  of  the  os  tinea;.  However,  many  facts  prove 
that  the  case  may  also  depend  on  internal  causes,  and 
affect  women  who  have  never  had  children  as  well  as 
others  who  have  had  them.  Thus,  polypi  of  the  uterus 
may  bring  on  inversion  of  the  part.  As  their  pedicle 
is  attached  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  they  may 
easily  drag  it  downwards  when  its  texture  is  lax  and 
soft,  particularly  as  the  operation  of  their  weight  is 
continual. — (See  Denman's  Plates  of  a  Polypus,  with 
an  Inversion  of  the  Uterus,  fol.  1801.)  Ulerine  he- 
morrhages may  also  be  conducive  to  the  accident,  both 
because  they  reiax  the  texture  of  the  uterus,  and 
because  they  are  usually  attended  with  acute  pain, 
which  makes  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
act  upon  the  uterus  with  all  their  power. 

Levret  speaks  of  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  uterus, 
where  the  displacement  was  not  noticed  until  five  years 
after  delivery.  In  this  example,  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  very  gradual  and  slow  formation  of  the  disease 
must  have  been  the  reason  of  its  not  having  attracted 
earlier  attention. — (Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  23,  p. 
288.  Also,  Baudelocque,  in  Brogniard,  Bulletin  des 
Sciences,  2,  n.  1.) 

When  an  inversion  of  the  uterus  takes  place  after 
delivery,  there  are  certain  symptoms  by  which  it  may 
easily  be  known.  The  uterus,  in  its  natural  situation, 
thickened  and  swelled  as  it  is  at  this  period,  presents 
itself  in  the  hypogastric  reaion  in  the  form  of  a  round 
circumscribed  tumour  ;  but  when  it  has  fallen  down- 
wards and  become  inverted,  a  vacancy  is  felt  in  the 
situation  which  it  ought  to  occupy.    When  the  inver 
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sion  is  incomplete,  an  examination  with  the  fingers 
detects  in  the  vagina  a  tumour  shaped  like  the  segment 
of  a  sphere,  having  a  smooth  surface,  and  surrounded 
by  the  cervix  uteri  as  by  a  kind  of  collar,  round  which 
the  finger  may  easily  be  passed,  either  between  it  and 
the  uterus,  or  between  it  and  the  vagina.  When  the 
inversion  is  complete,  which  case  is  more  rare  than  the 
preceding,  a  tumour  may  be  felt  in  the  vagina,  from 
which  it  sometimes  even  protrudes,  apt  to  bleed,  of  an 
irregularly  round  shape,  hanging  by  a  neck,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  above  circular,  thick, 
fleshy  substance,  consisting  of  the  os  uteri  itself.  The 
slightest  touch  makes  the  swelling  bleed.  The  part 
has  a  red  colour,  which,  however,  generally  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  displacement.  In 
time,  indeed,  its  surface  becomes  less  sensible  to  exter- 
nal impressions,  and  only  bleeds  at  the  menstrual 
periods  ;  the  blood  oozing  from  every  point  of  the 
swelling,  and  not  issuing  from  a  single  aperture  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  as  in  cases  of  prolapsus 
uteri. 

In  the  incomplete  inversion,  patients  feel  acute  pain 
in  the  groins  and  kidneys,  an  oppressive  sense  of  hea- 
viness in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  a  tenesmus ; 
which,  compelling  them  to  make  violent  efforts,  forces 
the  uterus  farther  down,  and  sometimes  produces  a 
total  inversion  of  it.  Besides  these  symptoms,  more 
or  less  copious  hemorrhages  also  occur.  When  the 
inversion  is  complete,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  the  loss 
of  blood  more  considerable,  and  the  patient  often 
affected  with  peculiar  weakness,  followed  by  cold 
sweats,  convulsions,  and  delirium. 

In  both  forms  of  the  disease,  if  the  reduction  be  not 
almost  immediately  effected,  fatal  consequences  fre- 
quently ensue,  either  very  soon  after  the  accident, 
from  the  violence  of  the  hemorrhage,  or  at  a  more  or 
less  remote  period,  partly  from  repeated  losses  of 
blood,  and  partly  from  the  constitutional  irritation  and 
disturbance  incessantly  kept  up. 

Happily,  as  Mr.  Windsor  observes,  the  accident  ad- 
mits of  remedy,  if  an  intelligent  person  be  present  to 
replace  the  uterus ;  for,  if  this  be  done  immediately, 
and  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  be  retained  in  the 
cavity  of  this  organ  until  it  has  contracted,  and  the 
patient  be  afterward  confined  to  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, she  will  generally  do  well.  An  unsettled  point 
appears  to  be,  whether  the  placenta,  if  still  remaining, 
should  be  extracted  before  or  after  the  reduction.  Mr. 
Windsor,  who  appears  inclined  to  prefer  the  latter 
method,  refers  to  two  examples,  in  which  each  plan 
was  followed  by  a  recovery. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  10,  p.  360.) 

And  in  all  cases,  as  the  same  author  remarks,  the 
accoucheur,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  should 
assure  himself  by  manual  examination  that  the  os 
internum  is  free,  while  an  endeavour  is  made  to  feel 
the  uterus  with  the  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen. 
"  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  this  practice,"  says 
Mr.  Windsor,  "  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  lives  have 
been  lost;  the  true  cause  of  the  succeeding  hemorrhage 
not  being  ascertained  till  too  late,  as  happened  in  the 
fatal  case  that  occurred  to  a  midwife  here  (Manches- 
ter) last  winter."  Some  women  perish  at  once,  or 
within  a  few  hours ;  and  when  they  live  longer,  the 
reduction  is  exceedingly  difficult,  because  the  uterus 
and  its  cervix  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. 

In  the  reduction,  Sabalier  regards  the  interposition 
of  linen  between  the  hands  and  the  uterus  as  unneces- 
sary, and  even  disadvantageous;  because  it  prevents 
the  practitioner  from  having  the  assistance  of  a  correct 
feel  of  the  part.  The  trial  should  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  patient's  strength  will  allow.  However,  if  the 
tumour  were  in  an  inflamed  state,  it  would  be  prudent 
to  put  the  patient  in  the  warm  bath,  use  emollient 
applications,  and  exhibit  anodyne  and  laxative  medi- 
cines, &c. 

When  the  reduction  cannot  be  accomplished,  many 
patients  die;  while  others  survive,  subject  to  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  weight  and  frequent  hemorrhages, 
which  bring  on  great  emaciation.  Sabalier  attended 
two  patients  who  had  had  an  inversion  of  the  uterus 
Bix  months,  and  yet  they  were  able  to  go  about  their 
family  affairs.  The  same  author  had  heard  of  other 
women  who  had  been  afflicted  with  an  inversion  of 
the  uterus  several  years. 

If  the  reduction  cannot  be  performed,  and  the  patient 


survive  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury,  "  some 
degree  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  accompanied  with 
fever,  ensues.  The  abdomen  becomes  full,  tender  to 
the  touch,  and,  at  its  lower  part,  somelimes  raiher 
hard.  There  is  costiveness  of  the  bowels,  and  some- 
times retention  of  urine,  requiring  for  a  lime  the  use 
of  the  catheter.  By  the  use  of  fomentations,  enemata, 
laxatives,  and  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  the  symptoms 
abate,  the  power  of  expelling  the  urine,  especially  if 
the  uterus  is  first  raised  a  little  in  the  vagina,  is  re- 
gained, and  the  patient  gradually  recovers  the  full 
power  of  this  function.  Afterward,  she  becomes  able 
to  walk  about,  suckles  her  infant,  and  perhaps  enjoys 
apparently  even  a  tolerable  state  of  health ;  yet  the 
sanguineous  discharges  generally  after  a  time  return 
profusely,  and  her  pale  countenance  and  emaciated 
appearance  indicate  the  greatest  debility. 

About  the  time  when  she  relinquishes  the  office  of 
suckling,  the  menses  return  more  regularly,  the  dis- 
charges of  blood  are  very  considerable  in  quantity,  or 
of  long  duration,  the  mucous  discharges  are  generally 
copious  at  other  times,  and  the  constitution  begins  to 
sink  under  the  reiterated  losses  it  sustains.  The  pulse 
becomes  frequent,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  a  cough, 
with  hectic  symptoms,  sometimes  occurs,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  quite  unable  to  pursue  her  usual  domestic 
duties.  In  this  state,  palliative  means,  as  the  use  of 
astringent  and  other  remedies,  become  inadequate  to 
check  the  exhausted  progress  of  the  complaint,  and  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  must  soon  perish  unless  some 
decisive  means  be  devised  for  her  relief.  In  this  pain- 
ful extremity,  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus  itself  has 
been  proposed  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  relief; 
and,  formidable  as  the  operation  at  first  view  seems,  it 
is  known  to  have  been  already  performed  with  suc- 
cess."— ( Windsor,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10,  p 
361—363.) 

One  of  the  most  afflicting  consequences  of  an  inver- 
sion of  the  uterus  is  so  considerable  an  inflammation 
of  the  part,  as  to  induce  a  danger  of  its  mortifying.  In 
this  circumstance,  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus  has 
been  also  suggested,  and  even  practised  ;  an  operation 
that  has  had  but  little  success,  the  majority  of  patients 
on  whom  it  has  been  practised  under  such  circum- 
stances having  died. 

The  practice  of  extirpating  the  inverted  uterus 
through  apprehension  of  the  part  mortifying,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated  ;  for,  unless  mortification  has 
really  happened,  the  uterus  may  possibly  be  brought  into 
a  state  again  in  which  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
its  inversion  would  be  very  supportable,  and  the  opera 
tion  altogether  avoided.  Even  supposing  mortification 
were  to  take  place,  the  indication  would  be  to  appease 
the  bad  symptoms,  and  promote  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs  by  suitable  applications,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  living  parts.  One  example,  in  which  the 
latter  practice  was  successfully  adopted,  is  recorded  by 
Rousset.  That  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  when 
this  organ  is  completely  or  incompletely  inverted, 
totally  irreducible,  and  attended  with  the  sufferings 
and  reduced  health  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Windsor, 
may  sometimes  be  advisable,  cannot  now  be  doubted. 
The  unequivocal  examples  on  record  of  the  removal 
of  the  cancerous  uterus  by  Osiander,  Dupuytren,Lan- 
genbeck,  and  others,  and  the  cases  published  by  Mr 
Newnham,  Mr.  Windsor,  and  Dr.  C.  Johnson  {Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  3),  where  the  inverted  and  irre* 
ducible  uterus  was  successfully  extirpated,  furnish  suf 
ficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  practice,  without 
refening  to  numerous  other  cases  reported  on  older 
authorities,  the  correctness  of  some  of  which  may  be 
questionable. 

In  fact,  polypi,  growing  from  the  uterus,  frequently 
attain  so  considerable  a  size,  that  they  protrude  out  of 
the  vagina,  and  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  the 
uterus  itself.  The  surgeon  extirpates  the  tumour  with 
a  ligature ;  the  operation  does  not  undeceive  him 
about  the  nature  of  the  part ;  his  patient  has  a : 
favourable  recovery  ;  and  the  case  is  published  as  an 
instance  of  the  successful  extirpation  ot  me  uterus 
itself. 

Although  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  inversion  of  the 
uterus  which  happens  soon  after  delivery,  it  is  not  so 
to  make  out  the  nature  of  such  cases  as  happen  in 
other  circumstances,  notwithstanding  the  presence  o 
the  same  kind  of  symptoms.  As  cases  of  the  latte 
kind  are  uncommon,  and,  consequently,  not  expectect 
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mistakes  are  the  more  liable  to  be  made.  A  polypus 
has  often  been  mistaken  for  an  Inversion  of  the  uterus ; 
but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  upper  part  of  a 
polypus  is  always  narrow,  ami  the  tumour,  which  is 
not  very  sensible,  is  irreducible;  whereas,  the  uterus, 
in  a  state  of  Incomplete  inversion,  tonus  a  semi- 
■phcrical  swelling,  sometimes  a  little  oblong,  but  always 
broader  above  than  below.  It  is  very  sensible,  and 
may  generally  be  reduced.  And  when  the  inversion 
is  complete,  the  tumour  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
polypus,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have  a  pedicle,  but, 
the  impossibility  of  introducing  a  probe  far  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  such  pedicle,  as  can  be  done  in  cases 
of  polypi,  will  generally  serve  at  once  as  a  criterion  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

The  greatest  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis  is  said  to 
prevail  when  the  inversion  is  partial  and  chronic,  be- 
cause the  os  uteri  then  encircles  the  summit  of  the 
tumour,  just  as  it  does  a  polypus,  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
finger  will  pass  all  around  between  the  parts. — (See 
Ncwnham' s  Essay  on  Inversio  Uteri,  witli  a  History 
of  the  successful  Extirpation  of  that  Organ, p.  82,8uo. 
Dond.  1818.)  However,  as  1  do  not  believe,  with  this 
gentleman,  that  the  neck  of  a  polypus  is  frequently  as 
large,  and  sometimes  larger  than  its  inferior  portion,  I 
should  yet  expect,  that  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
two  swellings  perceptible  on  manual  examination 
would  here  be  an  important  criterion.  In  general, 
also,  the  fact,  that  inversion  of  the  uterus  first  happens 
at  or  scion  after  delivery,  is  a  consideration  that  would 
tend  to  a  right  discrimination  of  the  cases,  inasmuch  as 
the  first  protrusion  of  a  polypus  directly  after  delivery 
is  rare,  and  when  it  does  happen  under  these  circum- 
stances, is  probably  always  complete,  and  not  partial. 

Reduction  is  the  only  plan,  whether  the  case  has 
arisen  from  the  weight  of  a  polypus,  or  from  uterine 
hemorrhage.  However,  this  proceeding  is  generally 
useless,  when  the  disease  originates  from  obesity,  in 
the  latter  case,  as  the  cause  still  continues  in  full  force, 
the  uterus  is  soon  displaced  again,  and  a  pessary  is  the 
only  means  to  which  the  patient  can  resort. 

Having  delivered  many  additional  observations  on 
the  subject  of  inversion  of  the  womb,  in  the  second 
vol.  of  the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  ed.  4,  I  shall  here 
conclude  with  referring  to  some  works,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  valuable  instruction  on  the  subject. 
F.  B.  fVachtcr  de  Prolapsu  tt  inversione  Uteri,  Halw, 
1745.  Act.  Natural  Cur.,  vol.  6,  obs.  107,  uterus  feli- 
citcr  extirpatus.  JVauche,  Des  Maladies  deVl  terus, 
8vo-  Paris,  181G.  Osiandcr,Jfeue  Denkwilrdigkeiten, 
lb.  p.  307.  Sabatier,  Midecine  Opiratoire,t.-l.  Diet. 
des  Sciences  Md.  1.  23, p.  28T.  IV.  Newnham  on  the 
Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri, 
with  a  History  of  the  successful  Extirpation  of  that 
Organ,  during  the  Chronic  Stage  of  the  Disease,  Svo. 
Dond.  1818.  ./.  Windsor,  Obs.  on  Inversion  of  the 
Uterus,  with  a  Case  of  successful  Extirpation  of  Hint 
Organ,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  10.  ^.358, <j-c.  Dennian's 
Plates  of  a  Polypus,  with  an  Inversion  of  the  Uterus, 
1801.  Dr.  Baillie's  Series  of  Engravings,  <S-c,  fasc. 
S,tab.5.  Cleghorn,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2: 
aehronic  case.  E.  B.  Henog  dc  Inversione  Uteri,  ito. 
H  irci  b.  1817. 

UTERUS,  POLYPI  OF.     (See  Polypus.) 

UTERUS,  PROLAPSUS  OF.  The  womb,  situated 
in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  but  im- 
perfectly secured  in  its  natural  place  by  means  of  its 
broad  and  round  ligaments:  hence,  it  sometimes  de- 
scends into  the  lesser  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  pass 
more  or  less  down  the  vagina,  or  even  protrude  beyond 
the  labia.  The  first  ease  is  the  incomplete ;  the  second, 
the  compile  prolapsus  uteri. 

In  the  first  form  of  the  disease,  where  the  uterus  has 
not  passed  down  so  low  as  to  protrude  externally,  some 
of  the  complaints  which  the  patient  experiences 
depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the  displaced  viscus  upon 
the  parts  unaccustomed  to  it,  particularly  the  bladder 
and  rectum  ;  while  other  inconveniences  arise  from  the 
tension  of  the  ligaments,  destined  to  retain  the  organ 
in  its  natural  position.  These  last  grievances  are 
chiefly  a  sense  of  hca\  iness  in  the  pelvis,  and  a  drag- 
ging pain  in  the  loins;  symptoms  which  are  aggra- 
vated when  the  patient  jits  up,  or  walks  about,  but 
diminish  when  she  remains  in  bed,  though,  as  the 
disease  when  neglected  scarcely  ever  fails  to  grow 
they  rarely  subside  altogether.  However,  such 
amendment  actually  sometimes  happens,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  parts  becoming  gradually  habituated  to 
their  change  of  situation.  When  the  disease  comes 
on  with  great  suddenness,  the  symptoms  are  remarked 
to  be  much  more  severe  than  when  it  takes  place 
slowly:  in  the  first  case,  long-continued  syncope,  pain 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  tenesmus,  uterine  hemor- 
rhage, inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  severe 
febrile  symptoms  may  be  excited. 

With  regard  to  the  effects,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tumour  on  the  bladder  and  rectum,  they  consist  of 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  voiding  the  mine  and  feces. 
The  dysury  and  constipation  increase  in  pioportion  ad 
the  patient  continues  in  an  upright  posture,  and  the 
uterus  descends  nearer  to  the  inferior  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  Sometimes  the  irritation  brings  on  a  conside- 
rable mucous  discharge,  which,  when  the  patient 
suffers  little  other  inconvenience  from  the  prolapsus,  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  fluor  albus  or  gonorrhoea. 

A  woman  may  become  pregnant,  notwithstanding 
an  incomplete  prolapsus  of  the  womb.  The  displace- 
ment may  even  take  place  at  a  more  or  less  advanced 
period  of  gestation  {Portal  des  Accouchemens),  while, 
in  other  still  more  uncommon  instances,  the  prolapsus 
has  been  remarked  to  disappear,  when  the  period  of 
labour  drew  near.  Cases  exemplifying  both  these 
(acts,  are  related  by  Loder  'Journ.  fiir  die  Chir.  b.  2, 
/;.  13),  by  Saviard,  Portal  (Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  t. 
3.),  in  the  Journ.  de  ftledecine,  t.  45,  and  by  Chopar* 
(Traile  des  Maladies  des  Votes  Urinaires).  A  pro- 
lapsus uteri  may  also  happen  during  parturition. 
— {(iarin,  Jour,  de  Med.  continue,  t.4,  p.  265 ;  Ducreuz, 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  8,  p.  393.) 

When,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  prolapsus  uteri 
changes  from  the  incomplete  to  the  complete  slate,  all 
the  inconveniences  depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
part  upon  the  rectum  and  bladder,  subside;  that  is  to 
say,  the  feces  and  urine  are  now  freely  voided.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  arising  from  the 
stretching  of  the  peritoneum  become  considerably 
worse.  The  uterus  drags  down  with  it  the  vagina, 
which  becomes  doubled  on  itself;  and  a  part  of  the 
bladder,  connected  with  the  upper  part  of  the  latter  tube, 
is  also  drawn  down.  Some  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
may  even  fall  into  the  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  vagina. 
and  considerably  increase  the  size  of  the  tumour.  The 
swelling,  protruding  between  the  thighs,  is  of  an 
oblong,  nearly  cylindrical  form,  and  terminates  below 
in  a  narrow  extremity,  in  which  a  transverse  opening, 
the  OS  tincae,  may  be  discerned,  from  which  the  menseE 
are  discharged  at  the  periods  prescribed  by  nature. 
However,  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  tumour  may  lead 
to  mistakes,  for  the  vagina,  being  doubled  on  itself,  and 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  air,  sometimes  looks  like 
skin.  Hence,  women  thus  afflicted  have  occasionally 
been  supposed  to  be  hermaphrodites,  the  tumour  being 
mistaken  for  a  penis.  Such  a  case  is  recorded  by 
Saviard. 

The  patient  is  generally  troubled  with  tenesmus,  and 
sometimes  feels  acute  pain  in  the  tumour  itself,  which  is 
subject  to  inflame  and  ulcerate,  in  consequence  of  its 
depending  posture,  the  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  the  irritation  of  the  urine. 

The  direction  both  of  the  bladder  and  urethra 
becomes  horizontal,  so  that  the  urine  is  thrown  for- 
wards, or  even  upwards,  in  which  latter  case  it  wets 
the  abdomen.  Frequently  the  bladder  cannot  be  emp- 
tied without  the  assistance  of  the  catheter ;  and  some 
times  the  displaced  uterus  becomes  affected  with 
inflammation  and  swelling.  In  many  cases,  there  are 
profuse  hemorrhages.  However,  some  women  become 
so  habituated  to  the  disease,  that  they  hardly  seem  to 
experience  any  annoyance  from  it :  whenever  they  are 
in  an  erect  posture,  and  walk  about,  the  womb  falls 
down,  bringing  with  it  the  vagina;  and  as  soon  as  they 
lie  down  on  their  backs,  the  paitsas  readily  return  into 
their  natural  position  again. 

The  incomplete  prolapsus  is  alone  subject  to  any  ob- 
scurity, which,  however,  may  be  dispelled  by  manual 
examination.  In  this,  however,  some  precautions  are 
necessary.  For  instance,  as  the  womb  generally  re 
turns  into  its  natural  situation  when  the  patient  lies 
down,  the  examination  should  always  be  made  as  she 
is  standing  up.  For  the  same  reason,  if  she  is  in  the 
habit  of  lying  long  in  bed,  the  morning  is  not  the  best 
period  of  the  day  for  the  examination.  The  practi- 
tioner may  also  be  deceived,  if  he  examine  the  parts 
when  the  "rectum  and  bladder  are  distended  with  theii 
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contents,  in  which  state  the  uterus  may  he  hindered 
from  descending  as  low  as  at  other  periods. 

If  attention  be  paid  to  these  circumstances,  an  in- 
complete prolapsus  may  always  be  distinguished 
without  risk  of  error.  However,  the  records  of  sur- 
gery prove,  that  the  case  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
by  the  inexperienced  or  ignorant  for  a  polypus,  and 
the  part  extirpated  under  this  supposition.  So  serious 
a  blunder  will  be  avoided,  if  care  betaken  to  remember, 
that  polypi  are  generally  softer,  and  less  sensible,  than 
the  uterus  ;  that,  in  a  case  of  prolapsus,  the  os  tincse  is 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  swelling ;  and  that  if 
by  chance  any  resembling  aperture  should  be  met  with 
upon  the  corresponding  portion  of  a  polypus,  the  pro- 
lapsus may  still  be  known  by  the  greater  depth  to 
which  a  probe  will  enter  such  opening.  A  polypus  of 
the  uterus,  I  believe,  is  always  broadest  at  that  ex- 
tremity which  is  nearest  the  vulva  ;  but  the  womb,  in 
a  state  of  incomplete  prolapsus,  forms  a  tumour  which 
is  narrower  below  than  above.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  womb  is  likewise  reducible,  and  the  patient 
directly  afterward  feels  great  relief;  whereas  a  polypus 
cannot  be  pushed  back,  and  the  attempt,  instead  of 
giving  relief,  only  increases  the  patient's  sufferings. 

In  a  complete  prolapsus,  no  doubt  can  ever  prevail 
about  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  for  whatever  uncer- 
tainty the  feel  of  the  parts  may  create,  none  can  ever 
remain  when  the  swelling  is  distinctly  visible. 

Although  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Monro  have  re- 
corded instances  of  prolapsus  uteri  in  maidens,  such 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  disease  is  hardly  ever 
met  with,  except  in  women  who  have  had  children, 
and  generally  in  those  who  have  borne  a  great  many. 
This  particularity  is  ascribed  by  writers  to  the  elon- 
gation of  the  ligaments  of  the  uterus  in  women,  in 
whom  this  organ  has  been  repeatedly  gravid.  The 
same  consideration  may  also  account  for  the  frequency 
of  prolapsus  uteri  during  the  first  months  subsequent 
to  parturition,  especially  as  the  womb  remains  for  some 
time  after  labour  more  enlarged  and  heavy  than  na- 
tural. The  disease  is  more  common  in  thin  than  fat 
women,  and  is  said  often  to  take  place  in  females  when 
they  suddenly  change  from  a  fat  to  a  very  emaciated 
state.  The  displacement  is  facilitated  by  a  capacious 
vagina,  by  a  great  width  of  the  lesser  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  effects  of  tedious  and  profuse  attacks 
of  fluor  albus.  Prolapsus  uteri  has  also  been  brought 
on  by  violent  concussions  of  the  body ;  the  protracted 
efforts  of  vomiting,  coughing,  or  crying,  hard  labour, 
and  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  burdens.  In  what  has  been 
stated,  one  may  discern  the  reason,  why  the  affliction 
is  so  frequent  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and 
why  women,  for  a  certain  time  after  parturition,  should 
avoid  an  erect  posture,  and  every  kind  of  exertion.  In 
the  treatment  of  prolapsus  uteri,  there  are  two  indi- 
cations :  the  first  is  to  reduce  the  part;  and  the  second 
is  to  keep  it  from  falling  down  again. 

In  the  incomplete  prolapsus,  the  first  indication  is 
very  easy  of  accomplishment ;  and,  indeed,  when  the 
patient  is  placed  on  her  back  with  her  pelvis  raised 
somewhat  higher  than  her  chest,  the  uterus  often  re- 
turns of  itself  into  its  natural  situation  again.  At  all 
events,  the  reduction  may  be  immediately  effected  by 
pushing  the  uterus  up  into  the  pelvis  with  the  fingers. 

More  difficulty  generally  attends  the  reduction  of  a 
complete  prolapsus.  Here  the  same  posture  is  to  be 
chosen  as  in  the  former  case;  but  the  legs  and  thighs 
should  be  bent.  The  rectum  should  also  be  first  emptied 
with  clysters.  Sometimes,  indeed,  every  attempt  at 
reduction  fails,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the 
most  vigorous  measures,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath, 
purgatives,  venesection,  low  diet,  fomentations,  &c. 
Occasionally,  the  part  is  returned  after  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;  but  owing  to  the  long-altered  state  of  parts, 
the  reduction  brings  on  worse  symptoms  than  resulted 
from  the  continuance  of  the  prolapsus.  Such  a  case 
is  recorded  by  Richter. — (Bibl.  der  Oiir.  b.  3,  p.  141.) 
The  patient's  sufferings  were  so  much  increased  by 
the  reduction,  and  so  obstinate  a  constipation  came 
on,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  let  the  ute- 
rus descend  again.  In  any  irreducible  case,  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  support  the  swelling  and  prevent  its 
increase  with  a  suspensory  bandage,  and  draw  off  the 
urine  with  a  catheter  whenever  requisite.  In  these 
cases,  the  altered  course  of  the  meatus  urinarius  is  to 
be  remembered,  and  the  catheter  directed  horizontally 
towards  the  rectum. 


When  the  displaced  uterus  is  inflamed  and  consider- 
ably swelled,  the  attempt  at  reduction  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  antiphlogistic  remedies,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  be  put  on  a  low  regimen,  be  bled,  take 
purgative  medicines,  use  the  warm  bath,  and  drink 
diluent  beverages,  while  emollient  applications  are 
made  to  the  part  itself.  This  plan  of  treatment  has 
often  been  attended  with  complete  success  in  cases  of 
prolapsus  uteri  of  long  standing  and  considerable  size. 
Ruysch  disapproved  of  making  any  attempt  to  reduce 
the  uterus  while  it  was  inflamed  and  swelled.  He  also 
thought  that  the  operation  should  be  postponed  when 
the  uterus  was  in  an  ulcerated  stato.  However,  Saba- 
tier  rightly  observes,  that  as  this  complication  is  only 
accidental,  and  merely  arises  from  the  friction  to  which 
the  tumour  is  exposed,  and  the  irritation  of  the  urine, 
the  plan  of  immediately  replacing  the  part  cannot  be 
attended  with  any  danger.  On  the  contrary,  since  the 
cause  which  produces  and  keeps  up  the  ulceration 
will  cease  as  soon  as  the  reduction  is  accomplished, 
the  sores  will  heal  after  the  uterus  is  put  into  its  natu- 
ral situation  again. 

When  a  prolapsus  uteri  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of 
pregnancy,  this  state  should  not  let  the  practitioner 
neglect  to  reduce  the  part.  Several  instances  are  re- 
corded, in  which  the  reduction  was  successfully  accom- 
plished in  pregnant  women  ;  and  one  case  of  this  kind 
is  reported  by  Giraud. — (Journ.  de  Medecine,  t.  45.) 
When  pregnancy  is  far  advanced,  or  the  disease  is  of 
long  standing,  the  reduction  is  difficult.  Perhaps,  says 
Sabatier,  it  may  be  more  prudent,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  let  the  uterus  continue  protruded  than  tc 
disturb  the  mother  and  foetus  with  reiterated  attempts 
to  reduce  the  part.  The  uterus,  however,  should  not 
be  left  to  itself;  but  be  well  supported  with  a  suitable 
bandage,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed.  When  the  pro- 
lapsus uteri  occurs  at  the  period  of  delivery,  every  at 
tempt  at  reduction  is  both  useless  and  dangerous.  In 
this  case,  the  delivery  of  the  foetus  should  be  expedited 
by  gradually  dilating  the  os  tinea?,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  should  be  carefully  supported.  The  ex 
traction  of  the  placenta  also  requires  a  great  deal  of 
caution,  and  it  should  be  accomplished  by  introducing 
one  hand  into  the  uterus,  with  the  palm  turned  away 
from  the  cavity  of  this  viscus  towards  the  outside  of 
the  placenta,  which  is  to  be  gradually  separated  from 
its  edges  towards  its  centre. 

In  cases  of  complete  prolapsus  uteri,  Ruysch  was  an 
advocate  for  leaving  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  if 
alive,  to  be  effected  by  nature  ;  and  the  same  writer 
advises  us  to  be  content  with  supporting  the  os  tincse. 
But  when  the  child  is  dead,  he  recommends  extracting 
it  with  one  hand,  while  the  uterus  is  supported  with 
the  other.  Sabatier,  however,  entertains  different  sen- 
timents. The  expulsion  of  the  child,  he  says,  is  not 
less  the  effect  of  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  muscles,  than  of  the  womb  itself.  Hence, 
when  either  of  these  agents  fails  to  co-operate,  the  de- 
livery becomes  either  very  difficult  or  impossible. 
This  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the  present  case;  for 
the  uterus  having  fallen  down,  cannot  be  compressed 
by  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  Nor  can 
Sabatier  discern  the  reason  why  Ruysch  should  recom- 
mend the  line  of  conduct  to  differ,  according  to  the 
different  state  of  the  child.  This  is  quite  passive  in 
parturition,  and  contributes  not  in  the  least  to  its  own 
expulsion. 

The  second  indication,  or  that  of  keeping  the  uterus 
reduced,  demands  the  employment  of  astringent  injec- 
tions and  pessaries. 

The  uterus  in  a  state  of  prolapsus,  is  sometimes  also 
affected  with  scirrhus  and  cancer.  A  case  of  this  de- 
scription was  met  with  by  Ruysch;  and,  very  recently, 
a  woman  whose  uterus  was  cancerous,  and  in  a  state 
of  complete  prolapsus,  without  any  inversion,  was  at- 
tended by  Langenbeck,  who  succeeded  in  removing 
the  diseased  organ  with  a  knife,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. According  to  this  author's  description,  after 
the  vagina  had  been  separated  from  the  uterus,  the 
latter  organ  was  detached  from  the  peritoneum  with- 
out the  latter  membrane  being  opened,  a  small  portion 
of  the  fundus  uteri  being  left,  however,  as  it  appeared 
quite  sound.  The  bleeding  was  very  profuse,  and  re- 
quired the  use  of  the  needle  and  ligatures.  The  ova- 
ries and  divided  ligamenta  rotunda,  were  found  con- 
nected with  the  removed  portion  of  the  uterus. — (Bibl. 
Jur  die  CMr.  b.  1,  p.  551,  12mo.  Hanover,  1818.     So- 
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viard,  Obscrv.  Ch.tr.  12mo.  Pari),  1702.  J.  G-  Preund, 
Detiovo  Artificio  curandi  Procidentia™.  Uteri,  Fran- 
co/■  ad  Viadn.  1710.  Levret,  in  .liiurn.  de  Med.  t.  40, 
el  Obs.  sur  la  Cure  radicale  des  plusieurs  Puliji>e.*,  >\r. 
Morgagni  de  Scdibus  et  Causis  Morborum,  epist.  45. 
Kuimu3  dc  Uteri  Delapsu,  Suppressiunis  (Trims,  et 
eubsequentis  Mortis  Causa,  Gcdani,  1732.  White,  in 
Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  2.  Shaw,  in  Mem.  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  I.  Portal,  Cours 
de  I'Anatomie  Med.  t.  5,  p.  538,  et  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de 
Chir.  t.  3.  Sabalter,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  t.  3,  p. 
361, and Me'dc.cine  Operatoire,t.2.  Ducreuz, in Meui.de 
I' Acad,  dc  Chir.  t.  8,  p.  493.  Osiander,  Annalen,  b.  1,  p. 
J7.r>.     Did   des  Sdeness  .Mid.  1. 23,  art.  Hysteroptose.) 

UTERUS,  RETROVERSION  OF,  la  said  to  bap- 
pen  when  Its  fundus  falls  downwards  and  backwards, 
between  the  rectum  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  va- 
gina, while  its  cervix  inclines  upwards  towards  the 
symphysis  pubis.  The  ancients  are  thought  to  have 
had  some  imperfect  notions  of  this  case,  and  in  proof 
of  this  opinion,  certain  passages  are  referred  to  in 
CEti  is  ('J'ltrab.  4,  Serm.  4,  c.  77),  Mercurialis,  Mer- 
catus,  and  others. — (See  Diet,  des  Sciences  Mid.  t.  S3, 
p.  273.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  generally  confessed, 
thai  the  subject  had  fallen  into  oblivion  when  Dr. 
Win.  Hunter  called  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the 
subject  in  1754,  and  afterward  drew  up  an  interesting 
paper  BOnCernlng  it. — (Med.  Obs.  and  Inquiries,  vol.4, 
tiro.  Load.  1771.)  Subsequently  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has  been  extended  by  the  observations  of  Wlze- 
zeck  (De  UUro  rctroflexo,  Prag.  1777),  the  remarks 
cf  Richler  (Chir.  Bibl.  b.  5,  p.  521,  and  b.  9,  p.  182), 
and  those  of  Wall  (Diss,  de  Uteri  Retrovcrsionc, 
Hal.  1782),  and  by  the  memoir  of  Desgranges,  to 
which  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at 
Paris  was  adjudged,  in  the  year  1785.  According  to 
Sabatier,  retroversion  of  the  womb  was  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Uregoire  in  his  private  lectures  on  midwifery 
at  Paris. 

Waller  Wall,  an  English  surgeon,  who  had  attended 
Gregoke,  suspected  that  he  had  met  with  a  retroversio 
uteri  in  a  woman,  some  months  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy, and  he  called  in  Dr.  Hunter,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  hia  advice.  However,  she  was 
attacked  with  an  obstinate  constipation,  and  retention  of 
urine,  and  died  in  about  a  week.  A  large  tumour  was 
found  occupying  the  whole  of  the  pelvis,  andpnshing  the 
vagina  against  the  OS  pubis.  It  had  been  found  im- 
practicable to  push  the  swelling  back  into  the  abdo- 
men, although  the  patient  bad  been  put  on  her  knees 
ami  elbows,  while  one  hand  had  been  introduced  into 
the  vagina,  and  two  ringers  of  the  other  hand  into  the 
rectum.  Great  curiosity  existed  about  what  informa- 
tion would  he  afforded  by  dissection.  On  opening  the 
body,  the  bladder,  which  was  exceedingly  full  of  urine, 
filled  almost  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  uterus  does  in  the  last 
month  of  pregnancy.  When  it  had  been  emptied,  that 
part  of  it  in  Which  the  ureters  terminate,  and  which  is 
connected  with  the  vagina  and  cervix  uteri,  was  found 
raised  up  as  high  as  the  upper  aperture  of  the  pelvis, 
by  a  large  tumour,  which  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  and  was  found  to  be  the  uterus.  A  catheter, 
when  passed  into  the  vagina,  could  be  made  to  lift  up 
the  latter  viscus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tumour. 
This  portion  of  the  swelling  on  which  the  bladder  lay, 
consisted  of  the  cervix  uteri,  while  the  fundus  of  this 
organ  was  situated  downwards  towards  the  os  coccy- 
gis  and  amis.  The  uterus  was  so  large  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  out  of  the  pelvis  before  the  symphysis 
pubis  was  divided,  and  the  two  ossa  iniiominata  were 
pulled  usunder.  It  was  found  impossible  to  assign  any 
cause  tor  the  displacement  of  the  uterus,  as  the  patient 
bad  been  making  no  exertion,  and  had  met  with  no 
fall,  though  she  is  said  to  have  been  frightened  at  some- 
thing JUBt  before  the  complaint  commenced. 

Dr.  Hunter,  struck  with  the  singular  nature  of  the 
case,  thought  It  deserving  of  the  attention  of  medical 
men  and  be  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture,  which  he 
i  in  1754.  He  was  afterward  consulted  by  se- 
veral persoii8who  were  afflicted  with  retroversio  uteri; 
hat  DOl  in  so  acute  a  way  as  in  the  above  Instance. 
All  the  patients  were  in  the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
and  first  Buffered  a  difficulty  of  making  water,  suc- 
ceeded by  retention  of  urine,  and  afterward  by  tenes- 
mus and  constipation.  Dr.  Hunter  always  emptied 
the  bladder  and  rectum  by  means  of  a  catheter  and 


clysters,  which  measures  sometimea  effected  a  cure 
the  uterus  spontaneously  resuming  its  natural  posi- 
tion. In  every  instance  the  accident  disappeared  when 
pregnancy  was  more  advanced,  and  the  uterus  had  ac- 
quired larger  dimensions.  In  some  cases,  in  which 
Dr.  Hunter  was  consulted  too  late,  the  trials  to  empty 
the  bladder  and  replace  the  uterus  proved  fruitless,  and 
the  women  died.  Dr.  Hunter  was  so  firmly  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  saving  patients  circumstanced 
in  the  above  manner,  unless  extraordinary  means  were 
resorted  to,  that  he  thought  that  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  uterus,  by  intro- 
ducing a  trocar  into  the  body  of  this  viscus  through  the 
posterior  parietes  of  the  vagina,  so  as  to  let  out  the 
water  of  the  amnios,  the  relative  quantity  of  which  is 
known  to  be  greater  in  the  early  than  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pregnancy. — (See  Jourcl,  in  Bulletin  de  la 
Faculti  de  Mid.  p.  173,  an  1812.) 

Such  a  puncture  might  certainly  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  uterus  back  into  its  natural  position ;  but 
not  without  considerable  danger  of  abortion  being  pro- 
duced. No  risk  of  this  kind  would  be  encountered  by 
puncturing  the  bladder  above  the  pubes.  In  this  man- 
ner, a  free  passage  would  be  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
the  urine,  and  the  reduction  of  the  uterus  might  then 
be  effected.  The  suggestion  of  puncturing  the  uterus, 
I  believe,  has  never  been  put  in  practice,  and  my 
opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Weir,  who  thinks 
that  it  never  will.  A  more  justifiable  mode  of  dis- 
charging the  fluid  would  be  by  opening  the  membranes 
through  the  os  tines,  if  such  evacuation  were  deemed 
prudent. — (Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  l,p.  268.) 

Mr.  Lynn,  a  surgeon  in  Suffolk,  knew  an  instance 
of  the  bladder  bursting,  and  the  urine  becoming  fatally 
extravasated  in  the  abdomen,  in  a  case  of  retroversion 
of  the  uterus,  in  consequence  of  the  patient's  refusal 
to  submit  to  paracentesis  of  the  bladder. 

Retroversio  uteri  does  not  often  happen,  except  in 
the  third  or  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  in  women 
whose  pelvis  is  very  wide  while  the  brim  is  much  con- 
tracted. If  the  uteius,  in  a  pelvis  of  this  conforma- 
tion, be  pushed  back  by  a  distended  bladder  and  pressed 
against  the  sacrum,  while  the  soil  parts  yield,  it  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  wedged,  and  is  incapable  of  changing 
its  position,  jn  this  immoveable  state  it  presses  upon 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  these  upon  it,  so  that  a 
very  serious  train  of  bad  symptoms  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  retroversion 
of  the  womb  occurs  only  in  pregnant  women.  Sweig- 
hauser  and  Schmidt  had  even  seen  it  more  frequently 
in  unimpregnated  females. — (See  Richter's  Chir.  Bibl. 
4.5,  p.  132;  b.  9,p.310.)  As  Mr.  Wen  has  remarked, 
pregnancy  is  not  always  necessary  for  the  production 
of  this  affection,  although  he  conceives  that  the  womb 
must  be  in  a  certain  degree  enlarged,  either  by  preg- 
nancy or  disease,  before  it  can  become  retroverled. 
"Desault,"  he  observes,  "relates  an  instance  produced 
by  a  polypus,  and  I  have  seen  a  case,  where  there  was 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  but  no  impregnation. 
Mr.  C.  Bell  mentions  a  fatal  case  of  obstruction  of 
urine,  as  having  occurred  in  tae  practice  of  Mr.  Cheyne, 
where,  on  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  the 
womb  was  found  enlarged  by  disease,  which  had  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  as  if  enlarged  from  pregnancy; 
for  its  fundus  had  fallen  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
and  had  formed  adhesions  to  the  rectum,  while  the  os 
uteri,  pressing  upon  the  urethra,  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion. Mr.  Pearson  ( Obs.  on  Cancerous  Complaints,  p. 
113)  mentions  a  case  of  retroversion  where  the  womb 
was  enlarged  from  cancer.  The  patient,  with  a  view 
of  curing  the  cancerous  affection,  adhered  most  rigidly 
to  a  diet  composed  of  liquids  only,  and,  in  the  course 
of  four  weeks,  the  severe  pains  were  completely  re- 
moved, the  uterus  reduced  in  size,  and  restored  to  its 
natural  position.  Dr.  Burns  mentions  that  retroversion 
may  take  place  "  whenever  the  womb  is  enlarged  to  a 
certain  degree  by  disease." 

"  Retroversion  may  also  occur  a  short  time  after  de- 
livery, when  the  uterus  is  of  that  size  which  predis- 
poses it  for  being  thrown  out  of  its  true  situation." 
Mr.  Weir  also  adverts  to  a  case,  reported  to  him,  in 
which  a  retroversion  happened  two  days  after  delivery. 
The  same  occurrence  is  noticed  by  Calliseu,  and  most 
of  the  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Merriman  are  of  this  de- 
scription.—(See  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  262.) 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  uterus  in  a  perfectly 
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healthy  slate  can  ever  become  retroverted.  Dr.Denman 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  case  is  possible ;  but  this  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  usually  believed,  and  requires  the  con- 
firmation of  facts.  One  of  Mr.  Weir's  cases  happened 
in  a  female  48  years  of  age,  just  alter  the  catamenia 
had  permanently  ceased ;  and  Dr.  Merrinian  has  known 
of  similar  examples.  At  this  crisis,  the  circumstance 
of  the  uterus  being  apt  to  enlarge  and  grow  heavy, 
may  explain  the  reason  of  its  displacement. — (See 
Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  2G5.) 

The  first  care  of  a  practitioner,  consulted  in  a  case 
of  retroversio  uteri,  should  be  to  empty  the  bladder  and 
large  intestines,  and  to  relax  the  parts  by  every  possible 
means.  Then  he  should  immediately  proceed  to  re- 
duce the  uterus  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  suitable 
posture,  and  making  methodical  pressure  in  the  rectum 
and  vagina.  Should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed, 
the  patient  is  to  be  confined  in  bed,  her  bowels  are  to 
be  kept  open,  and  she  is  to  be  advised  always  to  obey 
the  calls  of  nature  the  first  moment  she  is  conscious  of 
them. 

She  is  also  to  be  enjoined  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  ex- 
ertion, and  wait  till  the  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
uterus  removes  the  possibility  of  its  descending  into 
the  pelvis. — (Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  2.) 

Some  practitioners,  of  considerable  eminence,  rather 
discourage  the  manual  interference  to  reduce  the 
uterus,  believing  that  drawing  otf  the  urine  will  gene- 
rally render  such  interference  unnecessary. — {Croft, 
in  Lond.  Med.  Journ.  vol.  9,  p.  53.  Denman's  Mid 
wifery,4to.Lond.  1801.  B urns' s  Midwifery.  S.Mer 
riman  on  Retroversion  of  the  Womb,8oo.  Lond.  1810.) 

This  difference  of  practice  arose  from  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  cause  of  the  displacement  of  the 
womb.  Dr.  Hunter  believed,  that  the  retroversion  was 
the  cause  of  the  retention  of  urine,  and  of  all  the  other 
symptoms.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Denman  argued,  that 
the  retention  of  urine  was  the  first  symptom,  and  that 
the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  bladder  raised  the 
neck  and  mouth  of  the  womb,  and  caused*  the  fundus 
to  fall  backwards ;  in  which  position  its  pressure  on 
the  urethra  and  rectum  kept  up  the  retention  of  urine, 
tenesmus,  difficulty  of  emptying  the  bowels,  &c. 

In  one  case,  under  Mr.  Weir,  although  the  urine  was 
repeatedly  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  catheter,  with 
some  difficulty,  the  uterus  could  not  be  reduced  until 
an  assistant  pushed  its  fundus  upwards,  with  his  hand 
passed  into  the  rectum;  while  Mr.  Weir  himself  cau- 
tiously drew  down  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Abortion 
followed ;  but  the  patient  recovered. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  case  where  Dr.  Hunter  could 
not  succeed  in  the  reduction ;  and  where,  after  death, 
the  uterus  was  so  fixed  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
that  it  could  not  be  replaced  until  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes  had  been  divided.  But,  as  Mr.  Weir  remarks, 
the  reduction  may  in  general  be  easily  accomplished 
when  attempted  early;  and  although  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  forcible  attempts  will  be  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce abortion,  or  even  worse  consequences,  he  is  not 
aware  of  any  case  on  record,  where  bad  effects  were 
fairly  attributable  to  the  manual  efforts.  Abortion  has, 
no  doubt,  occurred  ;  but  this,  he  argues,  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  disease,  or  deemed  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  reduction.  He  admits  that  violent 
and  unnecessary  attempts  are  not  justifiable;  but  he 
contends,  that,  if  the  retroversion  be  complete,  and 
dangerous  symptoms  be  present,  the  uterus  must  be 
replaced  at  every  risk.  Our  efforts,  he  thinks,  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  He 
is  aware,  that  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  uterus 
could  not  be  moved.  Besides  the  case  quoted  above 
from  Dr.  Hunter,  where  the  fundus  of  the  womb  could 
not  be  got  out  of  the  sacrum  even  in  the  dead  subject, 
until  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes  had  been  divided,  he 
states,  that  the  same  thing  happened  in  a  patient  who 
had  been  under  Dr.  Perfect  {Perfect's  Cases  in  Mid- 
wifery,vol.  I,  p.  394/,  and  in  a  singular  case,  related 
by  Mr.  White,  of  Paisley  {Med.  Communications,  vol. 
20),  many  attempts  to  replace  the  womb  were  made  in 
vain.  Here,  however,  the  uterus  was  enlarged  from 
disease  as  well  as  one  of  the  ovaries.  The  patient  re- 
covered after  much  danger,  and  the  bursting  of  an  ab- 
scess of  the  ovary  into  the  rectum.  "The  advocates 
for  non-interference  have  asserted  (says  Mr.  Weir), 
that  the  catheter  can,  in  general,  be  easily  introduced ; 
and  that  the  distention  of  the  bladder,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  retroversion,  being  thus  removed,  all 
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chance  of  danger  is  obviated;  and  one  author  men 
tions,  that  no  case  will  ever  occur  where  the  urine 
cannot  be  drawn  off.  Now,  the  cases  already  referred 
to  clearly  show,  that,  in  general,  there  will  be  more  or 
less  difficulty  in  introducing  the  catheter;  and  there 
are  some  on  record,  where  it  was  found  impossible. 
In  Dr.  Cheston's  {Med.  Commun.  vol.  2,  p.  96),  Mr. 
Lynn's  {Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vol.  4),  Dr.  Squire's  {Med. 
Review,  1801),  M.  Baudelocque's  {VJirt  des  Jlccouch- 
mens,  sect.  253),  Doeverius's  Case  {Merriman  on  He- 
troversioUfP.  12),  Mr.  Combe's  {Med.  Comment,  vol  5), 
and  Dr.  Perfect's  ( Cases,  vol.  1,  p.  394),  the  urine  coulrj 
not  be  drawn  off.  In  the  first,  the  bladder  was  punc- 
tured above  the  pubes;  and  in  four  the  bladder  burst. 

Mr.  Weir,  as  I  conceive,  with  great  reason,  doubts 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  distention  of 
the  bladder  is  the  first  cause  of  the  retroversion. 
When  this  takes  place,  a  full  state  of  the  bladder  may 
certainly  tend  to  increase  it,  and  to  prevent  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  uterus.  He  considers  Dr.  Hunter's  opinion 
as  most  correct;  namely,  that  some  degree  of  displace- 
ment first  occurs,  and  that  this  brings  on  the  retention. 
He  adverts  to  cases  in  which  the  urine  was  regularly 
drawn  off  for  several  weeks,  and  the  distention  of  the 
bladder  removed,  yet  the  uterus  did  not  rise.  In  Dr 
Bell's  case  ( Med.  Trans,  vol.  8),  the  urine  was  drawn 
off  regularly ;  but  the  uterus  continued  retroverted,  and 
was  the  remote  cause  of  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  abdomen,  which  proved  fatal.  Sir  A.  Cooper  has 
also  referred  to  one  of  Dr.  Marcet's  patients,  from 
whom  the  urine  was  discharged  regularly;  yet  the 
consequence  of  allowing  the  womb  to  remain  retro- 
verted was  the  death  of  both  mother  and  child.  An- 
other example  is  also  cited  (New-York  Med.  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  40),  where  the  urine  was  never  obstructed  at 
all,  and  where  the  retroversion  continued  for  soma 
months  till  the  woman  died. —  (See  Weir,  in  Glasgow 
Med.  Journ.  vol.  1 ) 

[Uterus,  inversion,  prolapsus,  and  retrover- 
sion of  the.  These  disorders,  as  well  as  rupture  of 
the  womb,  which  is  not  at  all  noticed,  might  have  been 
treated  of  at  length  by  our  author,  inasmuch  as  they 
exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the  female  economy,  and 
are  the  fruitful  source  of  many  eerious  affections;  but 
they  are,  doubtl'  ss  on  account  of  their  more  close  con- 
nexion with  another  department  of  the  profession,  dis- 
missed in  the  manner  we  see  in  the  text.  The  reader 
will  find  some  most  interesting  observations  on  dis- 
placements of  the  womb,  and  on  Uie  sequela  of  those 
disorders,  in  the  admirable  work  of  Charles  Mansfield 
Clark,  entitled,  "Observations  en  the  Diseases  of 
Females  attended  with  Discharges,"  and  also  in  the 
System  of  Midwifery  and  on  Female  Diseases,  by  Ihe 
distinguished  Professor  Dewees,  of  Philadelphia.  See 
also  Ramsbottom's  Midwifery,  and  the  edition  of 
Denman's  Midwifery,  with  notes  and  emendations,  by 
Professor  Francis,  of  New-York,  third  edilion,  1829. 
A  valuable  paper  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  by  Professor 
James,  may  be  seen  in  the  New-York  Medical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  7,  and  a  judicious  essay  on  the  same  subject, 
by  Dr.  Church,  in  the  American  Medical  Review,  vol. 
3.  In  this  last  paper  Dr.  Church  satisfactorily  shows, 
that  too  great  discrepancy  exists  in  the  writings  of  the 
best  writers  on  the  pathological  signs  of  this  lamentable 
accident. — Reese.] 

See  Lynn,  W.  Hunter,  Garthshore,  Bird,  and 
Hooper,  in  Med.  Obs.  and  Inq.  vols.  4,  5,  and  6.  Ches- 
ton  and  Cleghorn,  in  Med.  Communications,  vol.  2. 
John  Clarke,  Practical  Essays  on  the  Management  of 
Pregnancy  and  Labour,  Lond.  1793.  Murray,  in 
Uteri  Retroversionem  .Inimadversiones,  Upsal,  1797. 
Denman's  Introduction  to  Midwifery,  Lond.  1801.  .$. 
Merriman.  on  Retroversion  of  the  Womb,  ire.  8»fl. 
Lond.  1810.  Jahn,  Be  Utero  Retroverso,  Jen.  1787. 
Desgranges,  in  Journ.  de  MM.  t.  66,  p.  85.  Klein, 
Chir.  Bemerkungen,  p.  235.  Bnudelocque  sur  It.  Ren- 
versement  de  la  Malricc,  Src.  Paris.  1803.  Cockell, 
Essav  on  Retroversion  of  the  Uterus,  Lond.  1785. 
Richtrr,  Chir.  Bibl.  b.  4,  p.  61—70,  235—555;  b.5,  p. 
132—548 ;  b.  7,  p.  292 ;  b.  8,  p.  715 ;  b.  9,  p.  182 ;  b.  11, 
p.  310— 328;  i.  12,  ;>.  45— 50;  and  two  Cases  of  Retro- 
versio Uteri,  with  Remarks,  in  Glasgow  Med.  Journ. 
vol.  1,  p.  262,  Src.  This  last  paper  is  full  of  practical 
information,  and  merits  careful  perusal. 

UVA  URSI,  which  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
De  Haen,  was  once  considered  a  powerful  remedy  in 
calculus;  but,  though  its  virtue  in  lessening  the  irrita- 
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lion  of  the  bladder  is  still  acknowledged,  its  claim  to 
utility  <m  any  other  principle  is  quite  rejected.  Dr. 
Austin  recommended  it  for  lessening  the  irritability  of 
ihe  bladder,  and  diminishing  the  secretion  ol  diseased 
mucus,  which,  he  supposed,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  stone. 

Mr.  1$.  Bell  also  strongly  recommended  it  in  gonor- 
rhoea, where  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  was  excited 
in  a  high  degree,  and  where  the  urine  was  loaded  with 
viscid  matter.  In  these  cases,  he  directed  a  scruple  or 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  three  times  a  day. 

Dr.  Saunders  used  to  order  three  drachms  of  uva 
ursi  to  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  hot  water,  and  two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  strained  liquor  to  be  given  three 
times  a  day.— (Pharm.  Chirurg.) 


UVULA,  AMPUTATION  OF.  The  uvula  is  sub 
ject  to  several  kinds  of  enlargement,  in  which  it  be- 
comes both  longer  and  more  bulky  than  natural,  or  is 
simply  lengthened.  In  consequence  of  such  changes, 
it  becomes  troublesome  in  deglutition  and  speaking, 
and  causes  a  disagreeable  tickling  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  frequent  retchings,  and  an  annoying  cough. 

When  things  have  attained  this  state,  medicines  are 
often  ineffectual,  and  the  only  plan  of  relief  consists  in 
amputating  a  portion  of  the  uvula  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors. I  lately  amputated  a  gentleman's  uvula,  on  ac- 
count of  an  obstinate  and  deep  ulceration,  extending 
nearly  through  its  root  and  producing  a  lateral  dis- 
placement of  the  part,  attended  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  irritation  and  annoyance. 


VAGINA  IMPERFORATE.  Female  infants  are 
"  often  born  with  different  imperforations  of  the 
vagina.  Sometimes  this  passage  is  not  completely  shut 
up,  the  usual  evacuations  happen  in  an  uninterrupted 
miiiiuer,  and  it  is  a  considerable  time  before  the  mal- 
formation is  discovered.  Some  females  are  even  stated 
to  have  become  pregnant,  notwithstanding  such  ob- 
struction ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  membrane,  which 
shut  up  a  part  of  the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  was  either 
torn  by  the  effects  of  labour,  or  divided  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  delivery. 

Two  membranes,  one  placed  beyond  the  other,  and 
obstructing  the  vagina,  have  also  been  found.  That 
which  is  commonly  met  with,  is  only  the  hymen, 
thicker  and  stronger  than  natural.  Ruysch  describes 
the  case  of  a  woman,  who  had  been  in  labour  three 
days,  and  could  not  be  delivered.  The  head  presented 
itself,  but  was  prevented  from  coming  out  by  the 
hymen,  which  shut  up  the  vagina,  and  was  very 
tense.  Ruysch  made  an  incision  into  the  membrane  ; 
but  to  no  purpose,  since  there  was  another  membrane 
of  a  thicker  textuie,  situated  more  deeply  in  the  passage. 
As  soon  as  this  second  membrane  had  been  divided, 
the  child  was  expelled,  and  the  case  ended  well. 

When  the  vagina  iscompletely  imperforate,  and  the 
time  of  the  menses  commences,  many  complaints  occur 
which  afflict  the  patient  with  more  severity,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  passage,  and 
they  may  even  lead  to  a  fatal  termination,  when  the 
cause  is  not  understood  or  not  detected  till  it  is  too  late. 
These  complaints  are  very  similar  to  those  of  preg- 
nancy ;  for  instance,  rumbling  noises  in  the  bowels, 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  enlargement  of  the 
mamma?,  spasms,  Convulsions,  swelling  of  the  ahdo- 
ine.i,  &c.  Hence,  girls  in  this  situation,  have  ofien 
been  supposed  lo  he  pregnant,  although  they  were  not 
in  a  state  even  to  become  so  ;  and  some  young  women 
have  been  known  to  die  after  dreadful  sufferings. 

When  the  malformation  consists  altogether  in  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  being  shut  up  by  a  membrane, 
the  patient  may  be  easily  relieved  by  a  crucial  incision 
or  a  single  cut,  the  edges  of  which  are  kept  apart  by  a 
tent  of  suitable  shape  and  size.  Instances  of  the  suc- 
oess  of  such  an  operation  are  to  be  found  in  numerous 
writers.  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  informs  us  that  a 
female  child  was  born  with  a  membrane,  which  com- 
pletely shut  up  the  vagina.  The  girl  experienced  no 
inconvenience  from  it  till  she  was  about  thirteen,  when 
the  period  of  her  menses  began.  As  the  blood  was  re- 
tained, she  became  afflicted  with  severe  pains  in  the 
loins,  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs.  She  was  supposed  to  be  at- 
tacked with  sciatica,  and  treated  accordingly.  Medi- 
cines were  prescribed  which  did  no  good ;  and,  at 
length,  she  became  hectic,  and  reduced  to  a  complete 
state  of  marasmus,  in  which  she  passed  restless  nights, 
lost  her  appetite,  and  was  delirious.  A  painful,  very 
elastic  tumour  afterward  presented  itself  in  that  part 
of  the  abdomen,  which  corresponds  to  the  uterus. 
The'pains  were  aggravated  every  month,  at  the  period 
when  the  patient  ought  to  kave  menstruated.  She 
was  in  a  dying  condition,  when  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente was  consulted,  who,  after  ascertaining  the 
real  nature  of  the  case,  performed  the  requisite  opera- 


tion. A  prodigious  quantity  of  black  putrid  blood  was 
discharged  from  the  vagina;  the  bad  symptoms  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  the  patient  recovered. — (See  also  J. 
C.  JLoder,  Obs.  Imperjor  ationis  Vagina,  /cone  illus- 
trata,  4to.  Jena,  18U0  ;  and  numerous  other  cases  on 
record.) 

When  the  malformation  is  produced  by  an  extensive 
concretion  of  the  sides  of  this  passage  to  each  other, 
the  cure  is  sometimes  difficult.  The  result  of  the  ope- 
ration is  doubtful,  because  it  is  impossible  to  reach  the 
confined  menstrual  fluid,  without  cutting  through  a 
considerable  thickness  of  parts,  in  doing  which  there 
is  some  danger  of  wounding  the  rectum  or  bladder.  A 
lady,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  after  having  tried  for 
eight  years  such  remedies  as  seemed  best  calculated 
for  exciting  the  menstrual  discharge,  became  affected 
with  a  large  hard  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  kind 
of  herpetic  affection  round  the  body  near  the  navel. 
At  length  it  was  discovered,  that  the  imperforation  of 
the  vagina  was  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  bad  symptoms 
which  the  patient  had  long  endured.  An  incision 
was  made,  which  enabled  the  operator  to  introduce  his 
finger  into  a  large  cavity,  and  which  gave  vent  to  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood.  It  was  thought  that 
an  opening  had  been  made  into  the  vagina ;  but  the 
patient  having  died  three  days  afterward,  it  was  seen 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  as  the  cavity  in  which 
the  finder  had  been  introduced  was  that  of  the  blad- 
der. The  vagina  was  closed  below  by  a  substance, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
upper  part  of  this  passage,  the  uterus,  and  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  were  exceedinsly  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a 
dark-brown  sanious  fluid.  A  similar  fluid  was  found 
exlravasated  in  the  abdomen, through  a  rupture,  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  ovaries 
were  in  the  natural  state.  De  Haen,  who  has  related 
this  case  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  work,  entitled  Ratio 
Medendi,  was  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  avoid  open- 
ing the  rectum  or  bladder,  only  one  oblique  cut  should 
be  made  in  the  membrane  which  stops  up  the  vagina, 
just  as  was  advised  by  Meeckren. — (Sabatier  dc  la 
Mr.decinc  Operatoire,  t.  1.) 

VAGINA,  PROLAPSUS  OR  INVERSION  OF. 
According  to  Sabatier  and  Levret,  the  lining  of  the 
vagina  is  alone  displaced;  but  Richter,  Chelius,  and 
other  writers  describe  the  vagina  as  liable  to  two  kinds 
of  prolapsus:  in  one,  all  its  tunics  are  included  in  the 
protrusion  ;  in  the  other,  only  its  relaxed  lining.  It  is 
only  in  this  last  case,  that  the  uterus  may  not  be  involved 
in  the  prolapsus. — (Chelius,  Handb.  der  Chir.  b.  I,  p. 
771.) 

Occasionally,  a  prolapsus  of  a  very  limited  portion 
of  the  vagina  is  observed.  This  case  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  uncommon  sort  of  rupture,  termed 
the  vaginal  hernia  (see  Hernia)  ;  but  it  should  also  be 
known  that,  in  some  cases  of  dropsy,  a  circumscribed 
protrusion  of  the  vagina  in  the  form  of  a  cyst  or  pouch, 
filled  with  fluid,  is  sometimes  noticed. 

When  the  prolapsus  vaginae  is  recent,  the  part  may 
be  easily  reduced  and  kept  up  with  a  pessary.  The 
use  of  astringent  lotions  will  then  tend  to  prevent  a 
relapse.  But  when  the  casehas  been  of  long  standing, 
it  is  neither  easy  to  effect  the  reduction  nor  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  disorder.    Softening,  relaxing  re- 
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mediea,  in  this  circumsta  ce,  are  recommended,  and 
the  patient  should,  in  particular,  confine  herself  to  her 
hed,  and  wear  a  T  bandage,  which  should  be  made  to 
press  upon  and  support  a  piece  of  sponge  In  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  afler  a  prolapsus 
vaginre  has  continued  a  long  while,  the  reduction  must 
be  difficult;  because  the  vagina  in  this  state  becomes 
affected  with  swelling  and  induration.  According  to 
the  reports  of  Hoin  and  Levret,  a  large  protrusion  of 
this  kind,  ten  inches  in  length,  was  so  diminished  by 
keeping  the  patient  invariably  confined  in  bed  upon 
her  back,  that  in  the  course  of  a  month,  the  rest  of  the 
tumour  admitted  of  being  reduced.  Indeed,  as  Rich- 
ter  observes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  treat- 
ment which  has  been  advised  by  some  authors  for  the 
diminution  of  very  old,  enormous,  omental  ruptures, 
would  here  be  equally  applicable ;  viz.  long  confine- 
ment in  bed  upon  the  back,  with  the  buttocks  some- 
what elevated ;  unremitting  well-directed  external 
pressure ;  a  very  low  diet ;  and  repeated  mercurial 
purges. 

During  pregnancy,  a  prolapsus  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  vagina  may  cause  much  embarrassment 
and  even  danger.  In  one  case  of  this  description, 
where  the  protrusion  was  five  inches  in  length,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  turn  the  child,  and  the  displaced 
vagina  was  lacerated.  The  woman,  however,  reco- 
vered.— (Pietsch,  Journal  de  Mid.  t.  34.)  In  another 
instance,  where  the  prolapsus  became,  at  each  return 
of  the  labour-pains,  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  the 
practitioner  succeeded  in  holding  the  parts  back,  while 
delivery  was  effected  with  the  aid  of  the  forceps. — (See 
Loder's  Journ.  b.  1,  p.  490.)  When  this  is  impracti- 
cable, it  is  necessary,  according  to  IUchler,  to  make  an 
incision  through  both  sides  of  the  prolapsus;  a  mea- 
sure, says  he,  to  which  the  practitioner  may  the  more 
readily  make  up  his  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  parts  have, 
in  some  cases,  been  lacerated  without  any  ill  conse- 
quences. 

A  prolapsus  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  vagina 
while  small  and  recent,  might  perhaps  be  removed  by 
astringent  applications.  When,  however,  it  is  of  long 
standing,  indurated,  and  of  large  size,  much  expecta- 
tion of  success  from  this  treatment  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. Eichter  sees  no  reason  why,  in  such  a  case, 
the  superfluous  relaxed  part  should  not  be  cut  away, 
especially  if  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  ulcer- 
ation and  other  serious  complaints.  As  he  observes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  prolapsus  of  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  when  limited  to  one  part  of 
this  canal,  may  always  be  safely  extirpated,  either 
with  a  knife  or  a  ligature. — (Anfangsgr.  der  Wun- 
darm.  b.  7,  chap.  4;  J.  C.  Lodcr,  Progr.  1 — 3.  De 
Vairinas  Uteri  Procidentia  ;  Jen.  1781.  M.  J.  Ckelius, 
Handb.  der  Cliir.  b.  1,  p.  770,  Heidelb.  1826.) 

VARICOCE'LE.  (From  varix,  a  distended  vein, 
and  Kfiky,  a  tumour.)  Many  writers  mean  by  the  term 
varicocele,  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  spermatic 
veins,  which  latter  affection  I  have,  with  Celsus  and 
Pott,  treated  of  under  the  name  of  Cirsocele. 

Pott  remarks,  that  the  varicocele  (which  is  an  en- 
largement and  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
scrotum)  is  very  seldom  an  original  disease,  independ- 
ent of  any  other,  and  when  it  is,  that  it  is  hardly  an 
object  of  surgery.  The  original  disease  is  what  en- 
gages our  attention,  and  not  this  simple  effect  of  it. — 
(Pott's  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.2.) 

VARICOSE  VEINS.  The  term  varix  is  applied  by 
surgeons  to  the  permanently  dilated  state  of  a  vein,  at- 
tended with  an  accumulation  of  dark-coloured  blood, 
the  circulation  of  which  is  materially  retarded  in  the 
affected  vessel.  When  veins  are  varicose,  they  are 
not  only  dilated,  they  are  also  evidently  elongated : 
for,  besides  being  irregular,  and  in  several  places  stud- 
ded with  knots,  they  make  a  variety  of  windings,  and, 
coiling  themselves,  form  actual  tumours. 

Varices  are  most  commonly  observed  in  the  lower 
extremities,  reaching  sometimes  even  as  far  up  as  the 
abdomen.  They  have ,  however,  been  noticed  in  t lie 
upper  extremities,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
venous  system  is  susceptible  of  the  affection.  As  a 
well  informed  writer  observes,  "the  great  venous  trunk 
sometimes  becomes  varicose.  When  the  disease  is 
situated  near  the  heart,  it  is  attended  with  pulsation, 
which  renders  it  Hahle  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 
Morgagni  observed,  that  thcjugular  veins  were  occa- 
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sionally  very  much  dilated,  and  possessed  a  pulsation 
— {Letter  8,  art.  9,  10,  11.)  He  also  relates  a  case  in 
which  the  vena  azygos,  for  the  length  of  a  span,  was  so 
much  dilated  that  it  might  be  compared  with  the  vena 
cava.  The  patient  died  suddenly  in  consequence  of 
the  rupture  of  this  varix  into  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.— (Letter  26,  art.  39.)  A  similar  case  is  related 
by  Portal,  who  also  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the 
right  subclavian  vein  was  excessively  dilated  and  burst 
into  (he  chest. — (Cours  d' Anatomic Mcdicale,  tom.3,p. 
354.  373.)  Mr.  Cline  described  in  his  lectures  the  case 
Of  a  woman,  who  had  a  large  pulsating  tumour  in  her 
neck,  which  burst  and  proved  fatal  by  hemorrhage.  A 
sac  proceeded  from  the  internal  jugular  vein ;  the 
carotid  artery  was  lodged  in  a  groove  at  the  posterior 
part  of  this  sac.  The  veins  of  the  upper  extremity 
very  rarely  become  varicose.  Excepting  cases  of 
aneurismal   varix,  the  only  instance  of  this  disease 

with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  mentioned  by  Petit 

(Traiti  des  Maladies  Cliir.  torn.  2,7^.49.)  In  this  case 
a  varix  was  situated  at  the  bend  of  the  arm :  the  pa 
tient  was  so  fat  that  no  other  vein  could  be  found  for 
the  purpose  of  venesection,  which  operation  Petit  re 
peatedly  performed  by  puncturing  this  varix.  The  su- 
perficial epigastric  veins  sometimes  become  varicose, 
but  the  most  frequent  seats  of  this  disease  are  the  ven« 
saphenae,  the  spermatic  and  hemorrhoidal  veins." — 
(See  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  538,  539.)  The  deep-seated  veins  of  the 
extremities  seldom  become  varicose.  The  disease 
rarely  occurs  before  the  adult  period  of  life,  and  its 
progress  is  extremely  slow.  It  is  very  frequently  re- 
marked in  pregnant,  women,  who  have  passed  a  certain 
age  ;  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  for  it  to  happen  in 
young  women,  even  during  a  series  of  repeated  preg- 
nancies. Surgeons  have  not  hitherto  made  out  any 
very  precise  information  respecting  the  kinds  of  con- 
stitution which  promote  the  occurrence  of  a  varicose 
enlargement  of  the  veins.  Nor  has  it  been  well  proved 
that  the  disease  often  proceeds  from  swellings  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or' any  other  species  of  tumour  ca- 
pable of  mechanically  obstructing  the  venous  circula- 
tion. One  or  more  veins  of  the  same  limb  are  at  first 
most  commonly  affected  with  a  slight  degree  of  dila- 
lation,  without  pain  or  any  sensation  of  uneasiness. 
This  beginning  change  ordinarily  advances  with  great 
slovness,  except  in  cases  where  it  accompanies  preg- 
nancy, in  which  circumstance  one  or  both  the  lower 
extremities,  as  early  as  the  first  months,  are  frequently 
seen  covered  with  largely  dilated  veins,  or  even  with 
tumours  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  varices.  The 
veins  gradually  become  more  and  more  distended, 
lengthened,  coiled  up,  and  tortuous.  The  patient  then 
begins  to  complain  of  a  sense  of  heaviness,  numbness, 
and  sometimes  of  very  acute  wandering  pain  through 
the  whole  of  the  affected  limb.  In  a  more  advanced 
age,  in  proportion  as  the  varices  increase,  and  especi- 
ally when  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumours,  the 
limb  swells  and  becomes  more  or  less  osdematous,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  time  Which 
it  has  existed.  Delpech  thinks,  however,  that  the 
oedema  in  this  case  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  increased  size  of  the  veins,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  distend  the  integuments,  produce  a  me- 
chanical interruption  of  the  function  of  the  absorbent 
system.  For,  says  he,  enormous  varices  are  some- 
times, though  not  often,  met  with,  which  are  not  at- 
tended with  any  swelling  of  the  cellular  substance; 
and  cases  are  still  more  frequently  seen  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  endema,  while  the  varices 
are  scarcely  remarkable.  When  the  latter  have  pre- 
vailed a  long  while,  and  made  much  progress,  the 
coats  of  the  affected  veins  are  not  unfrequently  thick- 
ened, swelled,  and  indurated,  forming  a  sort  of  half- 
canal  or  solid  tube.  As  Mr. Hodgson  remarks,  "the 
blood  occasionally  deposites  strings  of  coagulum  in  va- 
ricose veins ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  vessel  is  inca- 
pable of  being  emptied  by  pressure,  and  is  firm  to  the 
touch.  The  deposition  does  not  in  general  fill  the 
vessel,  but  by  diminishing  its  caliber,  it  retards  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  causes  the  dilatation  to  increase  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  vein,  and  in  the  branches 
which  open  into  it." — ( On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins,  p.  541.)  This  gentleman  has  seen  four 
cases,  in  which  the  coagulum  accumulated  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  canals  of  the  dilated  vessels  were  obli 
terated,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  was  the  consequence 
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The  excessive  distention  of  the  coats  of  a  superficial 
vein  produces  aui  inflammatory  irritation,  atfirst  in  the 
adjoining  cellular  membrane,  and  afterward  iii  the  in- 
teguments. These  textures  become  al  first  connected 
together  by  the  adhesive  inflammation ;  and  if  the 
SJtotenlion  continue  to  operate,  they  may  at  length 
ulcerate  and  burst,  and  hemorrhage  be  the  consequence. 
In  Mich  CBSes,  the  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  con- 
siderable; but,  eays  Delpech,  we  have  no  example  of 
its  having  proved  dangerous.  The  syncope  following 
it,  or  a  moderate  compression,  suffices  for  its  stoppage. 
A  more  common  occurrence  than  bleeding  is  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  cavity  of  a  varicose  vein. 
The  vessel  then  becomes  bard  and  incompressible,  and 
it  loses  that  elastic  yielding  roftness  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  diminished  by  gentle  pressure.  If  the 
pans  be  already  Inflamed,  Delpech  conceives  that  the 
clot  in  the  diseased  vein  may  act  as  an  extraneous 
body,  and  bring  on  ulceration  by  the  effects  of  which 
it  is  at  last  brought  into  view.  In  this  sort  of  case,  it 
is  extremely  uncommon  for  hemorrhage  to  occur ;  for, 
m  general,  the  vessel  is  already  obliterated  by  the  pre- 
ceding inflammation.  Hut  the  ulcer  itself  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  heal,  and  may  be  kept  up  a  long  while  by  the 
oedematous  swelling  of  the  limb.  Varices,  or  rather 
the  oedema,  which  is  the  consequence  of  them,  have 
the  sunn  effect  upon  every  other  species  of  ulcer,  and 
even  upon  the  most  simple  solution  of  continuity. 
While  the  swelling  of  the  limb  cannot  be  dispersed  ; 
while  the  edges  of  a  solution  of  continuity  are  kept 
asunder  by  the  tense  state  of  the  skin  ;  and  while  the 
divided  parts  are  irritated  by  this  painful  tension; 
every  thing  is  unfavourable  to  cicatrization.  Thus  we 
see  the  most  simple  wounds,  which  have  been  allowed 
to  suppurate,  and  ulcers,  which  should  have  healed 
rapidly,  continue  uncured  a  great  many  years,  merely 
because  tint  limbs  on  which  they  are  situated  are  af- 
fected with  an  (Edematous  swelling,  the  consequence 
of  varices.  Such  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
case  which  has  been  improperly  named  the  varicose 
ulcer. — {Delpech,  Precis  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  3,  sect. 
B,  art.  3.^ 

In  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  varices,  it  is 
usual  to  dwell  very  much  upon  the  mechanical  ob- 
structions which  may  affect  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  veins.  Surgeons  have  thought  themselves 
justified  in  regarding  this  as  the  only  cause,  because  a 
circular  moderate  compression  Ineontestably  retards 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels,  and  produces 
a  temporary  dilatation  of  them.  The  opinion  seems 
also  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  knotty  appear- 
ance of  varicose  veins;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  distention  is  great- 
est in  the  situation  of  the  valves.  Lastly,  the  idea  is 
farther  supported  by  the  well-known  fact  of  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  varices  dining  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy. But  it  has  not  been  remembered  that  the  use 
of  garters,  for  example,  h  extremely  common,  yet  va- 
rices of  the  legs  are  infinitely  less  frequent;  that  very 
large  varices  are  met  with  in  persons  who  have  never 
employed  any  kinds  of  ligatures,  to  which  the  origin 
of  the  complaint  can  be  imputed;  that  when  the  dila- 
tation of  the  veins  extends  to  the  thighs  and  parietes 
of  the  abdomen,  no  causes  of  this  description  even  ad- 
mit of  suspicion;  that  varicose  veins  are  observable 
round  several  kinds  of  tumours,  especially  seinhi, 
when  there  is  no  possibility  of  pointing  out  any  mecha- 
nical obstruction  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  that 
varices  sometimes  make  their  appearance  at  the  com- 
mencement of  pregnancy,  and  long  hefore  the  enlarge- 
ment of  tne  womb  can  impede  the  free  return  of  the 
blood  through  the  veins -hi  the  pelvis;  that  nothing  is 
more  unusual  than  a  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins 
of  the  lower  extremities  in  consequence  of  swellings 
of  the  abdominal  viscera;  and,  lastly,  it  has  been  for- 
gotten, that  the  knots  of  the  dilated  veins  are  far  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  being  ascribed  to  the  resistance 
of  the  valves.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  pressure  ap- 
plied in  the  track  of  the  vessels  tends  to  promote  their 
dilatation:  but  it  can  neither  be  considered  as  the  only 
cause  nor  as  the  principal  one.  The  foregoing  ob- 
servations, made  by  Delpech,  render  it  probable,  that 
some  unknown  general  cause  is  concerned  in  produc- 
ing varices,  the  formation  of  which  may  also  be  faci- 
litate! by  the  impediments  to  the  free  return  of  the 
brood  occasioned  by  certain  attitudes  and  particular 
articles  of  clothing. 
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Mr.  Hodgson  conceives  it  probable,  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  valves  are  ruptured  in  consequence  of 
muscular  exertions  or  external  violence,  in  which  cases 
the  pressure  of  the  column  of  blood  is  the  first  cause 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  veins.  Sometimes  also  the  dis- 
ease appears  to  arise  from  preternatural  weakness  in 
the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  in  those  instances  in  which, 
without  any  evident  cause,  it  exists  in  various  parts  of 
the  same  person. — {Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arte- 
ries and  Veins,  p.  537.) 

Experience  proves,  says  Delpech,  that  there  is  no 
certain  mode  of  curing  varices,  strictly  so  called, 
which  he  thinks  cannot  be  wondered  at,  since  the  na- 
ture and  causesof  the  disease  are  completely  unknown. 
The  same  source  of  knowledge,  however,  also  proves 
that  the  increase  in  the  dilatation  of  varicose  veins  may 
be  retarded,  and  that  the  cedeniatous  swelling  attend- 
ant on  the  complaint  may  be  beneficially  opposed  by 
methodical  and  permanent  compression.  When  the 
whole  of  a  limb  affected  with  varices  is  subjected  to 
this  last  mode  of  treatment,  the  dilated  veins  subside, 
the  circulation  is  more  regularly  performed,  and  the 
oedema  and  pain  cease.  There  is  not  (says  Delpech) 
any  belter  method  of  healing  the  solutions  of  continuity 
in  the  soft  parts,  produced  or  kept  up  by  the  varicose 
state  of  the  limb  and  its  consequences.  But  sometimes, 
as  soon  as  the  compression  is  discontinued,  the  varices 
make  their  appearance  again,  the  pain  recurs,  the  oede- 
ma returns,  and  the  ulcers  which  were  healed  break 
out  afresh. 

Inflammation  of  the  integuments  covering  a  varix 
or  varicose  tumour  cannot  invariably  be  prevented  by 
compression,  nor  will  this  treatment  always  succeed 
even  in  removing  the  intolerable  pain  which  some- 
times attends  numerous  clusters  of  varicose  veins.  In 
the  first  case,  rest  and  relaxing  applications  will  often 
succeed ;  and  in  the  second,  the  topical  use  of  seda- 
tives frequently  gives  relief.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
puncture  and  empty  varicose  veins;  but  if  a  tempo- 
rary emptiness  and  relaxation  of  these  vessels  were  to 
remove  the  pain  for  a  time,  things  would  fall  into  the 
old  state  again  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  If  the 
plan  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
very  free  opening  in  the  dilated  vein,  and  extract  the 
coagulum.  The  vessel  would  then  need  no  ligature 
above  and  below  the  opening,  for  the  slightest  com 
pression  would  afterward  stop  the  bleeding,  and  the 
vessel  he  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  Inflammation. 
Graefe's  plan,  indeed,  consists  in  making  an  incision 
two  inches  long  through  the  integuments  and  coats 
of  the  largest  knotty  part  of  the  vein,  stopping  the 
bleeding  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  filling  the  ex- 
posed cavity  of  the  vein  with  lint,  and  then  applying 
a  compress  and  roller.  When  the  varices  are  confined 
to  the  leg,  one  incision  of  this  kind  is  set  down  by 
Graefe  as  sufficient;  when  they  reach  to  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  he  practises  one  incision  above  the  ankle, 
and  a  second  a  little  above  the  knee;  and,  if  the  whole 
of  the  thigh  be  affected,  he  makes  a  third  incision  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb.  A  bandage  and  cold  lo- 
tions are  to  be  applied  for  a  few  days.  The  result  is, 
that  an  inflammation  follows,  which  spreads  from  the 
large  varicose  veins  to  the  surrounding  ones  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  bring  about  their  subsidence. — (See 
Graefe's  Preface  to  the  German  Transl.  of  C.  Bell's 
Surgery.)  Chelius  deems  this  plan  of  treatment  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  exposing  the  venous  trunk  and  in- 
juring its  coats. — {Handb.  der  Chiritrgie,  b.  I, p.  888.) 

We  learn  from  Celsus  that  the  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed to  remove  varices  by  excision,  or  destroy  them 
with  the  cautery. — {De  Re  JUedica,  lib.  7,  cap.  3.) 
When  the  vein  was  much  convoluted,  extirpation 
with  the  knife  was  preferred ;  but,  in  other  cases,  the 
dilated  vessel  was  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  then 
cauterized.  Petit,  Boyer,  and  many  British  surgeons 
have  also  sometimes  cut  out  clusters  of  varicose  veins. 

Delpech  remarks,  that  the  extirpation  of  tumours 
composed  of  numerous  varices  has  been  practised, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  pain  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  disease,  or  other  inconveniences.  This 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  constantly  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  new  varices,  and  it  has  sometimes 
proved  tedious,  difficult,  and  severely  painful  in  its  exe- 
cution. In  fact,  an  erroneous  judgment  must  neces- 
sarily be  formed  of  the  extent  of  these  swellings,  when 
they  are  judged  of  only  from  the  appearance  which  they 
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present  under  the  skin.  Varices  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  the  superficial  veins,  and,  when  they  extend 
deeply,  the  operation  must  be  ineffectual.  The  opi- 
nion of  Delpech  is,  that  it  should  never  be  undertaken, 
unless  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  perilous  symp- 
toms, or  the  patient  nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limb. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  one  of  the  established  prin- 
ciples in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  might  be  advan- 
tageously extended  to  the  cure  of  varicose  veins.  By 
tying  the  principal  venous  trunk  above  the  point  to 
which  the  varicose  affection  reaches,  it  is  said,  that 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  morbid  vessels  may  be 
totally  stopped,  the  column  of  this  fluid  made  to  coagu- 
late, and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  the  vessels 
themselves  accomplished. 

The  practice  of  tying  veins  for  the  cure  of  varices 
appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  days  of  Pari  and 
Dionis  (Cours  d' Operations  de  Chirurgie,  p .  610),  who 
accurately  describe  the  operation  of  tying  and  dividing 
the  vein  between  the  two  ligatures.  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  related  many  cases  of  varicose  veins  in  the 
leg,  some  of  them  accompanied  with  tedious  ulcers, 
which,  after  the  vena  saphena  major  had  been  tied 
as  it  passes  over  the  inside  of  the  knee,  were  readily 
healed,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  re- 
lieved. 

This  practice  Iras  sometimes  answered,  but  it  has 
also  had  its  failures. 

Among  other  evils,  an  inflammation  of  the  tied 
vein  has  been  observed  extending  very  far  in  the 
vessel,  and  succeeded  by  great  constitutional  disorder, 
symptoms  very  analogous  to  those  of  typhus  fever  and 
death.  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  his  lectures  strongly  depre- 
cates it ;  he  says  that  he  has  seen  it  twice  prove  fatal 
in  the  borough  hospitals,  and  refers  to  at  least  a 
dozen  other  examples  which  had  a  similar  end.  In 
some  of  these  cases,  previously  to  their  termina- 
tion, abscesses  form  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel 
either  below  or  above  the  ligature ;  in  others,  such 
collections  of  matter  are  not  observed. — (See  Tra- 
vers  on  Wounds  and  Ligatures  of  Veins.  Surgical 
Essays,  part  1,  p.  216,  and  Oldknow  in  Edinb.  Mai. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  5 ;  R.  Carmichael,  in  Trans,  oj 
the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  2, 
v.  345,  <f-c.)  Indeed,  the  dangers  arising  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins  are  now 
generally  acknowledged,  and  every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  avoid  them.  A  case  which  happened  in 
Guy's  Hospital  in  1816  fully  proves  them;  the  femoral 
vein  happened  to  be  pricked  in  an  operation  for  aneu- 
rism, and  a  ligature  was  applied  round  the  aperture. 
Inflammation  of  its  internal  coat  took  place,  extending 
up  into  the  vena  cava,  and  the  patient  is  supposed  to 
have  died  of  the  indisposition  resulting  from  it. — (See 
Traverses  Surgical  Essnys,  part  1,  p.  222.)  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Arnott  on  this  point  will  be  noticed  in 
the  ensuing  article,  Veins. 

Hence  arises  one  of  the  most  weighty  objections  to 
the  practice  of  tying  the  trunks  of  varicose  veins,  with 
the  view  of  curing  their  morbid  dilatation,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  limb. 

As  Mr.  Brodie  observes,  it  seems  to  be  now  esta- 
blished by  the  experience  of  modern  surgeons,  that  a 
mechanical  injury  inflicted  on  the  trunk  of  one  of  the 
larger  veirs  ;s  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 
its  internal  membrane,  and  a  fever  of  a  very  serious 
nature ;  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  these  symp- 
toms after  the  ligature,  or  even  the  simple  division  of 
the  vena  saphena,  has  made  surgeons  less  confident 
than  formerly  of  the  propriety  of  attempting  such  ope- 
rations for  the  relief  of  a  varicose  state  of  that  vessel 
in  the  leg.  Certain  reflections,  however,  induced  Mr. 
Brodie  to  think  that  the  same  ill  effects  would  not 
follow  a  similar  operation  performed  on  the  branches 
themselves.  "  Where  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the 
leg  are  in  a  state  of  morbid  dilatation,  and  the  distress 
produced  by  the  disease  is  not  referred  to  any  parti- 
cular part,  there  seem  to  be  no  reasonable  expectations 
of  benefit  except  from  the  uniform  pressure  of  a  well 
applied  bandage.  But,  not  unfrequently,  we  find  an 
ulcer  which  is  irritable  and  difficult  to  heal  on  account 
of  its  connexion  with  some  varicose  vessels ;  or,  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  an  ulcer,  there  is  a  varix  in 
one  part  of  the  leg,  painful,  and  perhaps  liable  to  bleed, 
while  the  veins  in  other  parts  are  nearly  in  a  natural 
state,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  i  ot  the  source  of  particular 


uneasiness.  In  some  of  tlwse  cases,  I  formerly  applied 
the  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  make  a  slough  of  the  ekin 
and  veins  beneath  it;  but  1  found  the  relief  which  the 
patient  experienced  from  the  cure  of  the  varix,  to 
afford  but  an  inadequate  compensation  for  the  pain  •<■ 
which  he  was  subjected  by  the  use  of  the  caustic,  and 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  tedious  healing  of 
the  ulcer,  which  remained  after  the  Reparation  of  the 
slough. 

In  other  cases,  I  made  an  incision  with  a  si7.,ih 
through  the  varix  and  skin  over  it.  This  destroyed 
the  varix  as  completely  as  it  was  destroyed  by  thp 
caustic,  and  I  found  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  the 
caustic,  as  the  operation  occasioned  less  pain,  and  as, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  no  loss  of  substance,  the 
wound  was  cicatrized  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time. 
I  employed  the  operation,  such  as  1  have  described  it 
with  advantage  in  several  instances ;  but  some  months 
ago  I  made  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  per- 
forming it,  by  which  it  is  much  simplified  ;  rendered 
less  formidable  not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  in 
reality ;  and  followed  by  an  equally  certain,  but  more 
speedy  cure. 

It  is  evident  (says  Mr.  Brodie)  that  the  extensive 
division  of  the  skin  over  a  varix  can  be  attended  with 
no  advantage.  On  the  contrary,  there  must  be  a  dis- 
advantage in  it,  as  a  certain  time  will  necessarily  be 
required  for  the  cicatrization  of  the  external  wound. 
The  improvement  to  which  I  allude  consists  in  this; 
the  varicose  vessels  are  completely  divided,  while  the 
skin  over  them  is  preserved  entire,  with  the  exception 
of  a  moderate  puncture  which  is  necessary  for  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument  with  which  the  incision 
of  the  veins  is  effected.  Thus  the  wound  of  the  inter- 
na! parts  is  placed  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances for  being  healed,  and  the  patient  avoids  the 
more  tedious  process,  which  is  necessary  for  the  cica- 
trisation of  a  wound  in  the  skin  above. 

For  this  operation  I  have  generally  employed  a 
narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  slightly  curved,  with 
its  cutting  edge  on  the  convex  side.  Having  ascer- 
tained the  precise  situation  of  the  vein,  or  cluster  of 
veins,  from  which  the  distress  of  the  patient  appears 
principally  to  arise,  I  introduce  the  point  of  the  bistoury 
through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  varix,  and  pass 
it  on  between  the  skin  and  the  vein  with  one  of  the 
flat  surfaces  turned  forwards  and  the  other  backwards, 
until  it  reaches  the  opposite  side.  I  then  turn  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  bistoury  backwards,  and,  in  withdraw- 
ing the  instrument,  the  division  of  the  varix  is  effected. 
The  patient  experiences  pain,  which  is  occasionally 
severe,  but  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
There  is  always  hemorrhage,  which  would  be  often 
profuse,  if  neglected,  but  which  is  readily  stopped  by  a 
moderate  pressure  made  by  means  of  a  compress  and 
bandage  carefully  applied." 

Mr.  Brodie  particularly  enjoins  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing the  patient  quietly  in  bed  for  four  or  five  days  after 
the  operation,  ana  removing  the  bandage  and  first 
dressings  with  the  utmost  care  and  gentleness.  He 
also  cautions  surgeons  not  to  make  the  incision  more 
deep  than  absolutely  necessary.  Inflammation  of  the 
coats  of  the  veins  lias  not  occurred  in  any  of  the  cases 
in  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  adopted  this  method  of  treat 
ment.  This  gentleman  wishes  it  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  he  does  not  recommend  the  practice 
indiscriminately,  but  with  a  due  attention  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  individual  case.  "  The  cases  foi 
which  it  is  fitted  are  not  those  in  which  the  veins  of 
the  leg  generally  are  varicose,  or  in  which  the  patient 
has  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  complaint;  but 
those  in  which  there  is  considerable  pain  referred  to  a 
particular  varix,  or  in  which  hemorrhage  is  liable  to 
take  place  from  the  giving  way  of  the  dilated  vessels, 
or  in  which  they  occasion  an  irritable  and  obstinate 
varicose  ulcer."— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p. 
195,  et  seq.) 

On  the  subject  of  cutting  through  veins  affected  with 
varix,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  even  this  plan  has 
been  known  to  bring  on  severe  and  fatal  symptoms. 
Cases  confirming  this  fact  are  recorded  in  a  valuable 
modern  work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
practical  surgeon.-  (See  Hodgson's  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Artertts  and  Veins,  p.  555,  et  seq.)  It  is 
but  justice  to  slate,  however,  that  in  these  examples 
Mr.  Brodie's  manner  of  doing  the  operation  was  not 
adopted.    On  the  contrary, his  method,  as  far  as  I  have 
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jet  heard,  receives  very  general  approbation  Some 
cases  and  observationi  highly  hi  favour  of  it  are  de- 
tailed l>v  Mr.  Carmichael. — (See  Trans,  uf  the  King's 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  2,  p.  361),  cj-c.) 

Cases  of  spontaneous  varix  in  the  veins  of  the  arm 
are  rarely  observed.  When  these  vessels  become 
varicose,  it  is  almost  always  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
munication being  formed,  ID  the  operation  of  venesec- 
tion, between  the  brachial  artery  arid  one  of  the  veins 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  superficial  veins  in  this 
situation  then  become  more  or  less  dilated  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  stream  of  arterial  blood  which  is  thrown 
into  them.  There  is.  however,  agood  deal  of  difference 
between  these  accidental  varices  actually  induced  by  a 
mechanical  cause,  and  those  which  originate  sponta- 
neously, or  from  causes  not  very  clearly  understood. 
The  former  never  acquire  the  size  which  the  latter 
often  attain ;  they  never  exceed  a  certain  magnitude, 
whether  pressure  he  employed  or  not ;  they  never  form 
turnout!  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  varicose  veins  ; 
they  are  never  Idled  with  lough  coagula  of  blood  ;  their 
coats  are  never  thickened,  nor  constitute  the  solid 
half  obliterated  canal  remarked  in  the  other  species  of 
varices  ;  the  skin  which  covers  them  is  not  disposed  to 
Inflame  and  ulcerate  ;  they  are  not  subject  to  occa- 
sional hemorrhage;  and  the  limb  is  not  affected  with 
any  (edematous  swelling. — (Delpech,  Traite  lies  Ma- 
ladies Chir.  1.3,  p.  201.)  These  circumstances  render 
it  evident  that  here  all  surgical  interference  would  be 
unnecessary. 

See  Aneurism,  where  the  aneurismal  varix  is 
described  ;  Cirsocele,  where  the  varix  of  the  spermatic 
cord  is  treated  of;  Hemorrhoids,  where  the  diseased 
and  enlarged  veins  of  the  rectum  are  considered  ;  Va- 
ricocele, where  those  of  the  scrotum  are  noticed. 

VARIX.  (From  varius,  unequal.)  The  term  varices 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  knotty,  unequal,  dark-coloured 
■welling,  arising  from  a  morbid  dilatation  of  veins. — 
(See  Varicose  I 

VEINS,  DISEASES  OF.  To  the  observations  and 
references  made  in  the  preceding  article  (Varicose 
Veins),  I  here  annex  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal 
diseases  of  the  venous  system,  in  order  to  render  what 
has  been  already  stated  in  other  parts  of  the  work 
more  complete. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  "the  veins  are 
liable  to  all  those  morbid  changes  which  are  common 
to  soft  parts  in  general ;  but  the  membranous  lining  of" 
these  vessels  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  inflammation. 

When  B  vein  is  wounded,  the  inflammation,  which  is 

the  effect  of  the  injury,  sometimes  extends  along  the 
lining  of  the  vessel  into  the  principal  venous  trunks, 
and  in  some  instances  even  to  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavities  of  the  heart. — (See  Bleeding.)  This 
Inflammation  sometimes  produces  an  effusion  of  co- 
agulating lymph,  by  which  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
vein  are  united,  so  as  to  obliterate  the  tube  ;  in  this 
manner,  a  great  extent  of  the  vessel  is  occasionally 
converted  into  a  solid  cord.  In  some  instances,  the 
secretion  of  pus  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  is  the 
consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  membranous 
lining  of  a  vein.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
matter  is  either  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood,  or, 
the  inflammation  having  produced  adhesion  of  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  at  certain  intervals,  boundaries  are 
formed  to  the  collection  of  pus,  which  in  this  man- 
ner form  a  chain  of  abscesses  in  the  course  of  the 
vessel. 

When  the  inflammation  of  veins  is  not  very  exten- 
sive, its  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of  local 
Inflammation  in  general;  but  when  the  inflammation 
extends  into  the  principal  venous  trunks,  ami  pus  is 
secreted  into  the  vessel,  it  is  accompanied  with  a  high 
degree  of  constitutional  irritation,  and  with  symptoms 
which  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  typhus 
fever."— (On  the   Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Arnott  tend  to  show,  that 
the  points  at  which  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the 

coals  of  veins  usually  terminate,  are  determined  by  the 

<■  oia  (  urrenl  of  blood.    Thus,  \\  lieu  a  trunk  is 

concerned,  the  boundary  is  the  entrance  of  a  branch; 

and  when  a  branch  is  concerned,  the  boundary  is  the 
junction  of  this  with  the  trunk.— (See  Med.  Chir. 
15,  p,  17.)  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that 
the  inflammation  necessarily  slops  where  a  current  of 
blood  interferes,  but  that,  at  the  point  where  the  in- 
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flammation  does  cease,  the  vein  affected  either  sends 
off  a  branch  or  terminates  in  a  venous  trunk. 

Besides  the  example  of  inflammation  of  femoral  and 
other  large  veins,  brought  on  by  a  ligature  round  a 
small  aperture  accidentally  made  in  the  femoral  vein 
in  the  operation  for  popliteal  aneurism,  as  mentioned 
in  a  foregoing  article  (Varicose  Veins),  Mr.  Travers 
reports  another  case,  in  which  a  fatal  inflammation  of 
the  femoral  and  external  iliac  veins,  with  marks  of 
diffused  inflammation  up  to  the  right  auricle,  was  appa- 
rently caused  by  the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the 
mouth  of  the  femoral  vein,  after  an  amputation. — (Sur- 
gical Essays,  p.  227.)  And  the  same  catastrophe 
would  appear  to  be  occasionally  the  result  of  venous 
inflammation  after  amputation,  even  where  the  femo- 
ral vein  is  not  tied.— (See  Carmichael,  in  Trans,  of 
King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  2,  p. 
365.)  In  short,  Mr.  Travers's  observations,  as  well  as 
those  of  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  tend  to 
prove  "  that  the  inflammation  of  the  interior  tunic  of  a 
vein  sometimes  follows  a  puncture,  sometimes  a  divi- 
sion, a  ligature  encircling  the  tube,  or  including  only  a 
part  of  it,  or  arises  spontaneously  from  an  inflamed 
surface,  of  which  the  vein  forms  a  part." — (P.  238.) 
Mr.  Carmichael  relates  an  instance,  in  which  the  ap- 
pearances after  death  seemed  to  evince  that  the  patient 
died,  subsequently  to  an  operation  for  femoral  aneu- 
rism, of  inflammation  and  suppuration  within  the 
femoral  vein,  and  extending  both  down  the  saphena 
and  upwards  through  the  common  iliac  vein.  The 
femoral  vein  had  been  pricked  in  the  operation,  but 
not  tied. — (Trans,  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College 
of  Physicians,  Ireland,  vol.  2,  p.  350,^0.)  In  order  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  Wounding  the  femoral  vein  above 
the  edge  of  the  sarlorius,  Mr.  Carmichael  recommends 
"introducing  the  needle  on  the  pubal  side  of  the 
artery"  (p.  357);  a  direction  which  I  have  noticed  in 
the  article  Aneurism.  With  respect  to  the  danger  of 
tying  a  large  vein,  Sir  A.  Cooper  is  so  convinced  of  it, 
that  ne  says  in  his  lectures,  that  if  he  were  the  subject 
of  operation,  he  would  rather  let  his  femoral  artery  be 
tied  than  the  vena  saphena  major. 

M.  Kibes  has  published  one  example,  in  which  an 
inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  arm  arose  from  a  gan- 
grenous chilblain  of  the  hand,  and  after  death,  marks 
of  inflammation  were  traced  into  the  superior  vena 
cava  and  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  He  also  relates  a 
case  of  mortification  of  the  foot  and  leg,  and  a  conse- 
quent inflammation  of  the  vena  saphena,  where  ap- 
pearances of  inflammation  were  also  discovered  in  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  in  the  inferior  vena 
cava. — (Revue  Med.  Juillet,  1825.)  According  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Arnott,  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  the  vena:  cava  and  heart  in  phlebitis,  is  a  very 
unusual  occurrence,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  consi- 
dered as  the  cause  of  death.  The  suggestion,  he  ob- 
serves, which  was  made  by  Mr.  Hunter,  has  been 
adopted  without  examination.  The  facts  which  Mr. 
Arnott  has  adduced,  tend  to  prove  that  there  are  con- 
siderable  differences  in  the  extent  of  vein  occupied  by 
inflammation  in  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis.  "  Sometimes 
the  disease  has  spread  into  several  or  most  of  the  veins 
of  a  limb  from  that  primarily  affected ;  at  others,  it 
has  not  proceeded  beyond  the  vessel  in  which  it  origi- 
nally appeared.  This  last  circumstance,  together  with 
that  of  the  fatal  consequences  sometimes  ensuing  from 
inflammation,  limited  to  a  few  inches  only  of  a  vein, 
justifies  the  inference  that  the  dangerous  consequences 
from  phlebitis  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  extent  of 
the  vein  which  is  inflamed." — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
15,  p.  44.)  In  his  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  con 
nexion  between  the  primary  and  secondary  affections 
in  this  disease,  Mr.  Arnott  takes  up  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  latter  depend  upon  the  secretion  of  pus  by 
the  inliained  vein,  and  its  entrance  into  the  circula- 
tion ?  This  leads  him  to  inqnire  into  the  contents 
of  the  inflamed  veins.  In  several  of  the  cases  which 
he  has  collected,  in  which  "an  open  wo.ind  existed 
in  the  vein,  pus  was  discharged  from  it  during  life. 
While  in  14  cases  out  of  19,  pus,  or  pus  in  conjunction 
with  lymph,  was  present  in  the  vessels  after  death. 
In  two  instances  no  mention  is  made  of  pus,  the  con- 
tents of  the  veins  beins  described  in  the  one,  as  '  ad- 
hesive matter;'  in  the  other,  where  the  vena  cava 
was  concerned,  as  'flakes  of  lymph.'  In  one case  only 
(Mr.  Hodgson's  .  where  the  inflammation  occurred  in 
a  vein  previously  diseased,  or  in  a  vein  the  branches' 
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of  which  at  least  were  varicose,  neither  pus  nor  lymph 
was  found  in  the  vessel. 

It  results  from  this  statement  (says  Mr.  Arnott),  that 
although  pus  is  present  in  the  veins  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis,  and  that  although  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  character  of  the  general  symptoms,  and 
the  effects  produced  upon  animals  by  the  injection  of  a 
similar  fluid  into  their  vessels,  that  the  passage  of  pus 
into  the  circulation  is  probably  the  principal,  yet  the 
circumstances  do  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  secondary  affection.  In  addition  to 
the  presumed  absence  of  pus  in  two  instances,  and  to  its 
declared  absence  in  a  third,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
early  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  some  cases 
seems  scarcely  to  correspond  with  the  time  usually  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  pus,  as  in  one  which  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Freer  (Hodgson  on  Vis.  of  Art.  p.  551), 
where  they  came  on  suddenly,  four  hours  after  ligature 
of  the  saphena.  If,  then,  the  constitutional  affection 
in  phlebitis  is  to  be  explained  by  the  introduction  of  a 
fluid  into  the  circulation  which  contaminates  the  blood 
and  operates  as  a  poison,  this  property  must  be  attri- 
buted to  inflammatory  secretions  generally  from  the 
vein,  although  not  purulent. "—(See  Med.  Chir.  Traits, 
vol.  15,  p.  45.) 

The  careful  investigations  of  Mr.  Arnott  prove  that 
the  secondary  affection  in  phlebitis  commonly  begins 
in  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  which  has  made  the  vein  inflame.  The  fol- 
lowing are  described  as  the  symptoms:  great  restless- 
ness and  anxiety,  prostration  of  strength,  and  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  sense  of  weight  at  the  praecordia,  fre- 
quent sighing  or  rather  mourning,  with  paroxysms  of 
oppressed  and  hurried  breathing,  the  patient  being  at 
the  same  time  unable  to  refer  his  sufferings  to  any  spe- 
cific source.  The  common  symptoms  of.fever  are  pre- 
sent, the  pulse  is  rapid,  reaching  sometimes  to  130  or 
140  in  a  minute,  but  is  in  other  respects  extremely  va- 
riable. There  is  often  sickness,  with  violent  vomiting, 
especially  of  bilious  matter.  Frequent  and  severe  ri- 
gors almost  invariably  occur.  The  general  irritability 
and  deep  anxiety  of  countenance  increase;  the  man- 
ner is  quick;  and  the  look  occasionally  wild  and  dis- 
tracted. When  left  to  himself  the  patient  is  apt  to 
mutter  incoherently  ;  but  on  being  directly  addressed, 
becomes  clear  and  collected.  The  features  are  shrunk, 
and  the  skin  of  the  whole  Vrody  assumes  a  sallow  or 
yellow  colour :  under  symptoms  of  increasing  debility, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  local  affection  may  appear  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  subsiding,  secondary  inflammation 
of  violent  character,  and  quickly  terminating  in  effu- 
sion of  pus  or  lymph,  very  frequently  takes  place  in  si- 
tuations remote  from  the  original  injury;  the  cellular 
substance,  the  joints,  and  the  eye  have  been  affected  ; 
but  it  is  more  particularly  under  a  rapidly  developed 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  that 
the  fatal  issue  usually  occurs.  Whether  this  is  ob- 
served or  not,  death  is  always  preceded  by  symptoms 
of  extreme  exhaustion,  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  dry,  brown, 
or  black  tongue,  teeth  and  lips  covered  with  sordes,  hag- 
gard countenance,  low  delirium, Sec— (Arnott,  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  52.) 

This  gentleman  considers  the  resemblance  of  the  se- 
condary affection  in  phlebitis  to  the  diseases  arising 
from  the  inoculation  of  a  morbid  poison,  as  particularly 
striking;  and  Ihe  conclusion  to  which  his  facts  and 
arguments  bring  him  is,  that  death,  in  cases  of  phlebi- 
•tis,  does  not  take  place  from  the  inflammation  extend- 
ing to  the  heart,  but  that  the  entrance  of  pus  or  even  of 
some  other  product  of  inflammation,  from  the  inflamed 
part  of  the  vein  into  the  circulation,  is  the  source  of  the 
alarming  and  fatal  indisposition.— (Op.  cil.p.  61.) 

The  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  liver,  joints,  lunus, 
&c.  after  injuries  of  the  head,  parturition,  great  surgi- 
cal operations,  and  suppurating  wounds  (see  Velpeav, 
in  Revue  Med.  Juin,  JuilUt,  et  Dec.  1826;  Mai,  1827; 
Rose,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  14),  is  also  referred  by 
Mr.  Arnott  to  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  part 
primarily  affected,  and  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  cir- 
culation ;  and  (says  he)  it  becomes  a  question,  whether 
the  occurrence  of  phlebitis  and  the  passage  of  pus  from 
an  inflamed  vein  into  the  circulation,  are  not  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  account  for  the  secondary  affections 
of  wounds,  without  its  being  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
absorption  of  the  same  fluid  from  their  suppurating sur- 
faces.— (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  15,  p.  68—102,  ire.) 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Arnott  on  this  interesting  sub- 
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ject  certainly  reflect  great  credit  upon  his  industry  and 
judgment;  and  if  they  do  not  altogether  free  particu- 
lar points  from  doubt,  they  certainly  present  the  most 
rational  views  of  them,  which  have  hitherto  been 
given. 

Inflammation  frequently  produces  a  thickening  of 
the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  adhesion  of  their  sides 
and  obliteration  of  their  cavities.  Indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances, these  vessels  have  been  found  to  resemble  ar- 
teries in  the  thickness  of  their  coats,  and  in  retaining 
a  circular  form  when  cut  across. — (Hodgson,  op.  cit. 
p.  513.) 

Ulceration  sometimes  extends  to  the  coats  of  veins, 
and  by  exposing  their  cavities  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage. 
In  certain  examples,  it  commences  in  the  membranous 
lining,  and  destroys  the  other  coats.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  adhesive  inflammation  precedes  the  ulcera- 
tive, and  by  obliterating  the  cavities  of  these  vessels, 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  When  spha- 
celation takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  veins,  their  cavities, 
like  those  of  arteries  under  similar  circumstances,  are 
filled  with  extensive  plugs  of  coagulum,  which  prevent 
hemorrhage  upon  the  separation  of  the  mortified  part. 

Veins  are  sometimes  ruptured  without  any  previous 
morbid  alteration  in  their  structure,  and  the  accident 
may  be  induced  by  muscular  exertions,  external  vio- 
lence, the  sudden  effects  of  the  cold  bath,  &c. 

Although  a  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  almost 
invariably  takes  place  in  the  arteries  of  persons  ad- 
vanced in  life,  it  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the 
coats  of  veins. 

Loose  calculi  have  been  found  in  the  cavities  of 
veins  ;  and  tumours  sometimes  grow  from  their  lining. 
In  a  case  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  Mr.  Hodgson  found 
a  tumour  larger  than  a  hazel  nut,  growing  from  the 
lining  of  the  splenic  vein,  and  resembling  in  Its  ap- 
pearance and  consistence  the  disease  which  existed  at 
the  pylorus. — (P.  524.) 

The  venous,  like  the  arterial,  system  appears  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  on  a  collateral  circulation,  when 
any  part  of  it  is  impervious.  Even  after  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  blood  has  been 
known  to  be  conveyed  with  facility  to  the  heart  through 
the  lumbar  veins  and  vena  azygos.  In  the  case  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Baillie  (Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of 
Medical  and  Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  p.  127),  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  vena  inferior  was  obliterated  at  the 
point  where  the  vena;  cavse  hepaticae  opened  into  it,  so 
that  not  only  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  but 
also  that  from  the  liver,  must  have  passed  through  col- 
lateral channels  to  the  heart. 

Want  of  room  having  prevented  me  from  introduc 
ing  farther  observations  on  the  diseases  of  veins,  I  must 
refer  to  the  following  works  for  additional  infonmation. 
J.  Hunter,  in  Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  1,  1793.  Abernethy's  Works, 
vol.  2.  J.  Hodgson,  on  the  Diseases  of  'Arteries  and 
Veins.  Longuel,  Dis-  sur  V Inflammation  des  Veines, 
Paris,  1815.  B.  Travers,  in  Surgical  Essays,  part  1, 
8vo.  Land.  1818.  F.  A.  B.  Puchell,  Das  Vcnensystem 
in  Semen  Krankhafleu  Verhiiltnissen,  8vo.  Leipi.  1818. 
R.  Carmichael,  in  Trans,  of  the  Association  of  Fel- 
lows, (re.  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians  in  Ireland,  vol.  2,  8«o.  Dublin,  1818.  J.  M.  Ar' 
notl,  A  Pathological  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Ef 
fects  of  Inflammation  of  Veins,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  15. 

[A  valuable  paper  on  the  "  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the 
Veins,"  by  Professor  Annan,  of  Washington  Medical 
College,  Baltimore,  will  be  found  in  the  Maryland  Me- 
dical Recorder,  vol.  1,  No.  2.  I  regret  that  my  limits 
preclude  me  from  ii.serting  even  a  portion  of  it,  as  it 
contains  much  valuable  matter  of  a  practical  kind,  and 
on  a  subject  too  much  overlooked  by  surgical  writers. 
—  Reese.] 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.  (Lues  Venerea.  Mor- 
bus Oallicus.  Syphilis.)  About  the  year  1494,  or  1495, 
the  venereal  disease  is  said  to  have  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Europe.  Some  writers  believe,  that  it  ori- 
ginally broke  out  at  the  siege  of  Naples;  but  most  of 
them  suppose  that,  as  Columbus  returned  from  his  first 
expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  on  March  13th,  1493,  his 
followers  brought  the  disorder  with  them  from  the  new 
to  the  old  world.  Other  authors,  however,  among 
whom  are  Mr.  Beckett  {Phil.  Trans,  vols.  30  and  31), 
Mr.  B.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Swfldiaur,  maintain  the  opinion, 
that  the  venereal  disease  was  well,  known  upon  In* 
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old  continent,  and  that  it  prevailed  mong  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  their  descendants,  long  before 
the  discovery  of  America.  Another  doctrine,  not  en- 
tirely destitute  of  ingenious  arguments,  and  even  con- 
taining many  valuable  truths,  is,  that  the  venen 
ease,  as  it  is  considered  in  modern  times,  lias  no  real  ex- 
istence as  a  distinct  affection,  arising  from  any  partt- 
cular  virus,  hut  is  a  name  given  to  an  assemblage  of 
disorders  of  different  kinds,  to  which  the  human  race 
have  always  been  subjected  from  time  immemorial. — 
(See  a  tract  entitled  " .S'ur  la  Non-existtnce  de  la  Ma- 
ladte  Venerienne,"  Hvo.  Paris,  1811.)  One  writer  of 
high  reputation  believes,  that  though  syphilis  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  followers  of  Columbus,  there 
existed  previously  to  that  event  throughout  the  old  Con- 
tinent venereal  disorders,  both  local  and  constitutional, 
which  strongly  resembled  the  newly-imported  di 
and  were  for  more  than  three  centuries  confounded  with 
it. — (/£.  Carmichacl  on  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  33,  tivo. 
l.ond.  1825,  ed.  2.)  My  friend  Mr.  Bacot  has  be- 
stowed great  pains  on  an  examination  of  all  the  pas- 
sages in  old  works,  affording  any  ground  for  the  opinion 
that  syphilis  existed  in  ancient  times:  he  finds  in  them 
allusions  to  many  local  complaints  of  the  genitals, 
warts,  discharges,  ulcers,  pustules,  &c,  sometimes 
clearly  ascribed  to  impure  coition,  but  no  distinct  re- 
ference to  any  constitutional  symptoms.  "  Surely," 
says  he,  "  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  if  there  is  any 
historical  fact  that  can  he  said  to  be  proved,  it  is  that 
of  the  origin  of  syphilis  being  referable  to  the  latter 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century;  for,  I  cannot  under- 
stand otherwise,  why,  at  that  precise  peiiod,  we  all  at 
once  hear  of  ulcers  on  the  pans  of  generation  in  both 
sexes,  followed  speedily  by  excruciating  nocturnal  pains, 
by  corroding  ulcers  over  the  whole  body,  by  affections 
of  the  throat  and  nose,  and  very  frequently  by  death  , 
when  not  one  word  that  can  be  construed  into  any  si- 
milar affection  is  to  be  met  with  distinctly  stated  by 
any  writer  before  that  period." — (./.  Bacol,  in  Med- 
Gazelle,  vol.  2,  j).  100.)  But  while  this  writer  will  not 
admit  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  the  venereal  disease 
in  times  of  antiquity,  he  allows  that  a  disorder  resem- 
bling gonorrhoea  has  been  known  from  the  remotest 
periods  of  history. 

Although  many  considerations  lead  me  to  coincide 
with  Hunter,  Sprengel,  Pearson,  and  Bacot,  in  reject- 
ing the  common  history  of  syphilis  as  fabulous,  I  mean 
that  account  which  refers  its  origin  to  America,  or  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
any  utility  would  he  likely  to  result  from  agitating 
this  question  in  modern  times,  because,  if  it  be  true,  as 
the  ne  st  (audi. I  and  intelligent  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  generally  acknowledge,  that  they  cannot  precisely 
di  tine  what  the  venereal  disease  is,  nor  always  potnl 
out  the  exact  circumstances  in  which  it  differs  from 
some  other  anomalous  complaints,  even  when  the  cases 
are  before  their  eyes,  how  can  such  discrimination  be 
attempted  from  a  mere  review  of  old  descriptions,  not 
accompanied  with  the  advantage  of  a  view  of  the 
living  patients  themselves  1  But  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  venereal  disease  has  been  unravelled,  and  it  is 
allowable  to  judge  from  such  comparisons,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that,  in  degree  of  severity,  acute- 
ness  of  symptoms,  rapidity  of  propagation,  and  extent 
and  quickness  of  fatality,  no  forms  of  disease,  now 
ever  conjectured  to  be  venereal,  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance lo  the  destructive  malady  with  which  the  army 
before  Naples  was  afflicted  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century :  nor  will  any  ignorance  of  the  uses  of  mer- 
cury, as  will  be  presently  noticed,  explain  differences 
so  strongly  marked.  With  reference  to  the  contagious 
disorder  which  scourged  a  great  part  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  dated  1496,  in  which  the  disease 
is  mentioned  to  have  been  then  prevalent  in  thai  city 
two  years:  consequently  it  was  known  there  iii  1494: 
yet  the  conquest  of  Names  by  Charles  the  VIII.  was 
not  effected  till  1495.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
disease  here  alluded  to,  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  America.  It  appears  to  have  been  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another  by  the  mere  touch,  resi- 
dence in  the  same  chamber,  &C. ;  and.  in  fact,  unless 

some  oilier  nioile  of  propagation  besides  coition  be 
supposed,  its    extension  throughout  Europe  in  two 
years,  would  imply  a  depravitj  of  manners  quite  ex- 
traordinary, and  beyond  all  credibility.     Anothi 
A,  that  whatever  the  disorder  might  be,  it  w  as  not  of 


lone  continuance ;  and  Guicciardiui,  the  historian,  who 
wiouafewyears  after  its  breaking  out,  assures  us,  that 
it  had  already  become  much  milder,  and  undergone 
of  itself,  a  change  into  kinds  different  from  the  first. 

The  venereal  disease  is  supposed  io  arise  from  a  spe- 
cific morbid  poison,  which,  when  applied  to  the  human 
body,  has  the  power  of  propagating  or  multiplying  it- 
self, and  is  capable  of  acting  both  locally  and  conati- 
tutionally. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that  the  effects  produced 
by  the  poison  arise  from  its  peculiar  or  specific  irrita- 
tion, joined  with  the  aptness  of  the  living  principle  to 
be  irritated  by  such  a  cause,  and  the  parts  so  irritated 
acting  accordingly.  Hence  he  considered  that  the  ve- 
nereal virus  irrilated  the  living  parts  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  produced  an  inflammation  peculiar 
to  that  irritation,  from  which  a  matter  is  produced  pe- 
culiar to  the  inflammation. 

The  venereal  poison  is  capable  of  affecting  the  hu- 
man body  in  two  different  ways:  locally,  that  is,  in 
those  parts  only  to  which  it  is  first  applied  ;  and  consti 
tutionally,  that  is,  in  consequence  of  its  absorption. 

In  whatever  manner  the  venereal  disease  was  first 
produced,  it  beuan,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  human 
race,  as  no  other  animal  seems  capable  of  being  af- 
fected by  it.  He  conceives  also,  that  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration were  those  first  affected ;  for  if  the  disease  had 
taken  place  on  any  other  part,  it  would  not  have  gone 
farther  than  the  person  in  whom  it  first  arose.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  disease,  in  the  first  instance  of 
iis  formation,  he  presumed  to  have  attacked  the  parts 
of  generation,  where  the  only  natural  connexion  takes 
place  between  one  human  being  and  another,  except 
that  between  the  mother  and  child,  it  was  in  the  most 
favourable  situation  for  being  propagaied;  and  Mr. 
Hunter  infers,  also,  that  the  first  effects  of  the  disease 
mnst  have  been  local,  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  now 
well  established,  that  none  of  the  constitutional  effects 
are  communicable  to  other  persons,  that  is  lo  say,  in- 
fectious. 

Thus,  the  numberless  cases  of  the  venereal  disease, 
afflicting  generation  after  generation,  and  obseivable 
in  all  the  known  pails  of  the  world,  are  supposed  to 
be  originally  derived  from  the  amours  of  some  unfor- 
tunate individual,  in  whom  the  poison  was  first  formed, 
from  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation. 
But.  that  any  statement  of  this  kind  is  more  valuable 
than  unsupported  conjecture,  is  a  proposition  to  which 
raj  mind  is  not  prepared  to  assent,  particularly  when 
it  is  considered,  that. sores  on  the  genitals,  giving  rise 
to  such  constitutional  symptoms  as  puzzle  the  most 
discerning  practitioners,  are  often  of  a  very  diversified 
character,  so  as  hardly  to  admit  of  reference  to  one 
COfnmon  origin.  And,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  every 
modem  speculation  about  the  origin  of  the  distemper, 
promises  but  lit  tie  instruction  or  success,  because  the 
question  relates  to  a  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  which 
is  still  very  unsettled,  and  the  complete  definition  of 
which  has  hitherto  baffled  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
and  experience. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  venereal  poison  is 
commonly  in  the  form  of  pus,  or  some  other  secretion. 
In  most  cases  it  excites  an  inflammation  which  (to  use 
the  same  author's  language)  is  attended  with  a  specific 
mode  of  action,  different  from  all  other  actions  attend- 
ing inflammation,  and  accounting  for  the  specific  qua 
lity  in  the  matter. 

The  formation  of  matter,  though  ageneral,  is  not  a 
constant,  attendant  on  this  disease;  for  inflammation 
produced  by  the  venereal  poison,  sometimes  does  not 
terminate  in  suppuration.  But  if  Mr.  Hunter's  senti- 
ments are  correct,  it  is  the  matter  produced,  whether 
with  or  without  inflammation,  which  alone  contains 
the  poison.  Hence,  a  person  having  the  venereal  irri- 
tation in  any  form  not  attended  with  a  discharge,  can- 
not communicate  the  disease  to  another.  In  proof  of 
this  doctrine  he  states,  that  though  married  men  often 
contract  the  disease,  and  continue  to  cohabii  with  their 
wives,  even  for  weeks,  yet,  in  the  whole  of  his  prac- 
tice, he  never  once  found  that  the  complaint  was  com- 
municated under  such  circumstances,  except  when 
connexion  had  been  continued  after  the  appearance  of 
the  discharge. 

The  late  Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  however,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  t hnt  a  man  might  communicate  lues  venerea 
after  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  had  been  re- 
moved, and  he  was  apparently  in  perfect  health.— (See 
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Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  7,  p.  547.)  This  sentiment  is 
not  only  repugnant  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hunter,  but 
to  common  observation  and  all  sound  reasoning.  The 
very  case  which  Mr.  Hey  adduced  in  proof  of  the  oc- 
currence, is  decidedly  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  in 
consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  trusting  tu  the  ac- 
counts which  patients,  under  circumstances  involving 
their  honour,  arc  apt  to  give  of  themselves.  In  the 
case  recited  by  him,  the  patient  might  have  had  some 
venereal  affection  at  the  period  of,  or  subsequently  to, 
his  marriage  ;  and  yet  his  feelings,  and  a  sense  of  the 
disgrace  of  infecting  a  virtuous  woman,  might  have 
compelled  him  to  conceal  the  real  truth  from  his  sur- 
geon. Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  lady  her- 
self might  have  deviated  from  the  path  of  chastity, 
and  exposed  herself  to  infection  ;  and,  if  she  had  done 
so,  she  would  have  informed  neither  her  husband  nor 
Mr.  Hey.  I  confess  that  it  is  at  all  times  painful  to 
suspect  the  veracity  of  individuals  whose  situations  in 
life  are  respectable;  but  whenever  an  occurrence  takes 
place  decidedly  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  general 
experience,  every  possibility  is  to  be  recollected,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting  doctrines  not 
founded  upon  truth. 

Mr.  Hey,  with  much  more  reason,  joins  in  the  belief 
of  the  possibility  of  the  venereal  disease  being  com- 
municated to  the  foetus  in  utero,  though  in  what 
manner  the  infection  is  transmitted,  is  a  question  not 
yet  elucidated.  A  universal  desquamation  of  the  cu- 
ticle ;  a  hoarse,  squeaking  voice ;  copper-coloured 
blotches ;  a  scaly  eruption  upon  the  chin  ;  an  unna- 
tural redness  of  the  anus ;  are  the  common  symp- 
toms which  he  sets  down  as  proofs  of  syphilis  in  very 
young  infants.  As  these  complaints  yield  to  small 
doses  of  the  submuriate  of  mercury,  or  the  hydrargy- 
ruscum  creta,  and  either  the  nurse  or  parent  has  had 
some  venereal  or  syphiloid  disease  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  cases  are  often  regarded  as  decided  speci- 
mens of  one  of  these  disorders. 

The  venereal  poison  would  appear  to  be  very  irre- 
gular in  its  effects,  different  persons  being  variously  af- 
fected by  it;  and  hence,  probably,  one  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  uncertainty  yet  prevailing  about  its  distin- 
guishing characters.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hunter  mentions, 
two  men  sometimes  have  connexion  with  the  same 
woman ;  both  catch  the  disease  ;  but  one  may  have 
very  severe,  the  other  exceedingly  mild  symptoms. 
He  knew  of  an  instance,  in  which  one  man  gave  the 
disease  to  different  women,  some  of  whom  had  it  with 
great  severity,  while  the  others  suffered  but  slightly.  On 
the  same  point  I  find  an  interesting  statement,  made 
by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  Report  of  Observations  on  Sy- 
philis in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Scotland : — "  We 
have  had  (says  he)  frequent  opportunities  of  remark- 
ing two  or  more  sores  of  different  kinds,  existing  at  the 
same  time:  an  irregularly-shaped,  diffused  sore;  an 
elevated  sore,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  slough,  as 
if  a  bit  of  chamois  leather  had  been  stuck  on  by  some 
tenacious  substance  ;  a  groove  or  streak  along  the 
glans,  as  if  made  by  a  scraping  instrument,  filled  wilh 
purulent  matter ;  and  the  true  ana  perfect  chancre,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter's  definition  ;  or  the  true  syphi- 
litic ulcer,  according  to  Mr.  Carmichael,  This  last 
has,  in  some  cases,  occupied  the  glans;  in  some  the 
prepuce  ;  while  the  sores  of  another  description  have 
been  on  the  same  part  close  beside  it,  or  on  another 
part  at  a  distance.  Three  of  these  cases  I  particularly 
selected  for  examination  and  public  demonstration,  at 
the  Castle  Hospital ;  io  one,  the  Hunterian  chancre 
was  on  the  glans,  and  a  sore  without  any  hardness  on 
the  prepuce ;  in  another,  it  was  on  the  prepuce,  and  a 
simple  ulcer  on  the  glans  ;  in  the  third,  a  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Hunterian  chancre  occupied  the  internal 
prepuce  close  to  the  corona  glandis  ;  and,  at  about  half 
an  inch  from  it,  nearer  the  frtenum,  hut  farther  from 
the  glans,  was  an  elevated  ulcer.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  Hunterian  chancre  healed  (without  mercury)  seve- 
ral days  before  the  others. 

"  Soldiers  (says  Dr.  Hennen)  are  gregarious  in  their 
amours,  and  we  have  frequently  several  men  at  the 
same  time  in  hospital  infected  by  the  same  woman, 
with  whom  they  have  had  connexion  in  very  rapid 
succession ;  some  of  them  have  had  one  kind  of  sore, 
some  another,  and  some  hath. — (Principles  of  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  525.)  But  if  these  facts,  which 
asree  with  my  own  observations,  be  rather  adverse  to 
j*e  theory  of  a  plurality  of  yenereal  poisons  (see  (V- 


michael's  Kssays  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Src.),  they 
still  leave  difficulties  which  cannot  be  entirely  solved 
by  reference  to  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  differ 
ent  slates  of  the  health,  because  no  explanation  on  thin 
principle  would  account  for  a  man  having,  at  the  same 
time,  upon  the  penis,  two  or  three  different  kinds  of 
ulcers,  apparently  excited  by  one  cause.  Neither  will 
any  difference  of  texture  afford  the  needed  explana 
tion,  though  the  utmost  latitude  be  given  to  the  doc 
trine,  that  the  appearance  and  progress  of  sores  are 
considerably  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  parts.  If 
is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  above  passage  from 
Dr.  Hennen's  work,  to  perceive  that  the  particular  lev 
ture,  whether  prepuce,  skin,  glans,  or  corona  glandis, 
does  not  always  communicate  to  sores  one  invariable 
character,  even  when  they  arise,  as  the  evidence  would 
dispose  one  to  suppose,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  from  the  same  source  of  in- 
fection. 

But  though  in  such  examples  no  data  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  lead  to  any  safe  inference,  respecting 
the  exact  cause  of  the  diversity  of  effect  produced  in 
different  persons,  and  even  on  different  parts  of  the 
same  individual  by  one  kind  of  virus,  not  a  doubt  can 
be  entertained,  that  generally  climate  and  constitution 
have  vast  influence  over  the  venereal  disease.  In  all 
warm  countries,  the  disorder,  as  far  as  regards  the  na- 
tives, and  those  who  have  been  long  settled  there,  is 
not  only  much  milder  in  its  symptoms,  but  much  more 
easy  of  cure.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  &c,  it 
has  for  a  long  period  of  time  been  very  commonly 
cured  by  means  of  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum,  mezereon, 
&c,  without  a  grain  of  mercury.  It  is  alleged,  how- 
ever, that  this  mildness  of  syphilitic  complaints,  and 
their  facility  of  cure  in  warm  climates,  do  not  extend 
to  strangers  recently  arrived  there,  who  are  said  even 
to  suffer  more  from  the  virulence  of  the  disease  than 
in  their  native  climate.  In  Portugal,  during  the  late 
war,  the  dreadful  ravages  of  the  venereal  disease 
among  the  British  soldiers,  and  its  comparatively 
milder  phenomena  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun 
try,  were  particularly  noticed.  "  In  the  British  army 
(says  Dr.  Fergusson),  it  is  probable  that  more  men  have 
sustained  the  most  melancholy  of  all  mutilations, 
during  the  four  years  that  it  has  been  in  Portugal, 
through  the  disease,  than  the  registers  of  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  England  could  produce  for  the  last  century; 
while  venereal  ulceration  has  not  only  been  more  in- 
tractable  to  the  operation  of  mercury  than  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  at.  home,  but  the  constitution,  while 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  has  become 
affected  with  the  secondary  symptoms  in  a  proportion 
that  could  not  have  been  expected.  With  the  natives, 
on  the  contrary,  the  disease  is  very  mild  ;  curable,  for 
the  most  part,  by  topical  treatment  alone,  or  wearing 
itself  out  when  received  into  the  constitution,  after 
running  a  certain  course,  not  always  a  very  destruc- 
tive one,  without  the  use  of  any  adequate  mercurial 
remedy,  &c.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  and  of  all  the 
military  at  the  hospitals,  even  though  a  general  order 
has  been  given  out  enjoining  the  use  of  mercury,  cure 
themselves  or  get  cured  by  other  means.  I  have  now 
been  upwards  of  two  years  at  the  head  of  their  hos- 
pital department,  and  I  can  declare,  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  among  all  the  venereal  patients  whom  in 
that  time  I  have  seen  pass  through  the  hospitals,  to 
meet  a  single  one  under  the  influence  of  mercury,  ex- 
cepting those  cases  wherein  I  myself  have  personally 
superintended  its  administration.  They  go  out  cured 
by  topical  remedies  alone  ;  and  I  have  lived  long 
enough  among  them  to  ascertain  that  their  return  to 
hospital  under  such  circumstances  for  secondary  symp- 
toms, is  far  from  being  a  universal  or  even  a  frequent 
occurrence." — [Fergusson,  in  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4,  p.  1,2.) 

The  inference  at  which  Dr.  Fergusson  arrives  is, 
that,  in  Portugal,  the  disease  is  exhausted,  and  has  lost 
much  of  its  virulence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  na- 
tural small-pox,  unresisted  by  inoculation,  appears  to 
have  changed,  in  the  same  country,  into  a  very  mild 
disease,  which  does  well  under  any  mode  of  treatment. 

"  Yet  (says  Dr.  Fergusson)  I  have  no  doubt,  that  were 
this  mild  disease,  or  the  mildest  that  was  ever  produced 
from  the  improved  inoculation  of  England,  communi- 
cated to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  or  to  a  plantation  of  ne- 
groes, or  any  other  class  of  people  who  bad  iie\rr  be- 
fore known  the  small-pox,  it  would  desolate  with  alJ 
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the  fury  of  pestilence,  destroying  wherever  it  could 
find  victims,  and  never  ceasing  until  it  had  destroyed 
the  whole  "  And,  mi  the  same  principles,  I>r.  Fergus- 
son  attempts  «o  explain  the  severe  effects  of  the  inocu- 
lation ill  the  exhausted  syphilitic  virus  of  Portugal 
Into  the  constitution  of  the  liritisli  or  other  stranger, 
and  the  Impossibility  of  curing  the  disease  by  the  same 
treatment  which  answers  for  Ihe  natives  themselves. — 
Chit.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  7.  10.)  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  admit,  that  the  disease 
which  the  troops  contracted  in  Portugal  was  more  vio- 
lent than  the  same  complaint  in  England  ;  or  rather,  he 
admits  the  fact,  hut  gives  a  different  explanation  of  it 
from  thai  of  Dr.  Fergusson  ;  and  refers  the  severe  effect 
of  the  disease  upon  the  soldiers  in  Portugal  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  climate  upon  their  northern  constitutions, 
and  their  irregularity  and  intemperance,  vices  to  which 
the  natives  are  not  addicted. — (See  Med.  Ckir.  Trans, 
vol.  h,  p.  563.) 

The  opinion,  that  the  venereal  disease  was  continu- 
ally changing  in  its  nature,  and  that,  in  the  end,  it 
would  entirely  cease,  is  one  that  has  been  brought  for- 
ward at  various  periods  ever  since  its  supposed  im- 
portation into  Europe.  Von  Hutten  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  its  original  violence  did  not  last  more  than 
about  seven  years  from  the  assumed  period  of  its 
birth:  "qui  nunc  vagatur  fmditate  tolerabtlior  qui 
nunc  grassatur  viz  illtus  generis  esse  putetur."  J. 
BenedlCtUS  also  writes  ;  "  tempore  isto,non  rcpaiunlur 
gallicantes  cum  tarn  scevis  accidentibus  riant  apparue- 
runt  ante  aliquot  annos. — (De  Morb.  Gallico,  cap. 'A, 
anno  1508.)  The  idea  that  syphilis  would  at  some  pe- 
riod be  extinguished,  is  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  Fra- 
castorius: 

Cum  fata  dabunt  labentibus  annis 

Tempus  erit,  cum  node  atra  sopita  jacebit  interritu 
data. 

From  the  testimony  of  these  and  other  writers,  espe- 
cially that  of  A.  T.  Petronius  (lib.  1,  cap.  3)  and  B. 
Tomitani  (lib.  2),  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the 
severe,  rapidly  spreading,  and  frequently  fatal  disease, 
which  broke  out  in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  did  not  continue  many  years  with  its  original 
violence,  but  changed  so  much  as  even  to  justify  the 
opinion,  defended  by  many  able  men,  that  it  was  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  any  complaint  now  re- 
puted to  be  venereal.  And  the  historical  fact  of  Ihe 
gradual  change  in  the  nature  of  the  disease  which 
broke  out  in  the  French  army  before  Naples,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  might  be  taken   as  an 

argument  against  its  having  been  syphilis,  by  those 
who  will  not  admit  that  the  latter  disease  has  under- 
gone any  alteration  of  character.  Among  the  moderns, 
Peyrilhe  has  denied  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  nature  of  the  venereal  disease  is  changed  :  he 
treats  of  two  sorts  of  change  or  degeneration,  as  it  u  as 
termed;  one  general ;  the  other  particular.  He  denies 
the  first,  and  maintains  that  the  venereal  disease  is  as 
destructive  now  as  in  past  times.  As  for  the  degene- 
ration of  the  poison  in  an  individual,  he  admits  it: 
"  perhaps  (says  he)  spontaneous  cures  will  be  doubted  : 
numerous  facts  attest  them  to  those  who  know  how  to 
see,  and  we  have  tried  to  demonstrate  them  to  others. 
For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  venereal 
poison  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  in  the  infected 
person,  becomes  milder,  and,  as  it  gets  older,  loses  its 
principal  character,  its  property  of  communicating  the 
disease." — (See  Remide  Nouveau,  &c.  Montp.  1786.) 

It  has  been  a  contested  question,  whether  the  vene- 
real disease  and  gonorrhoea  arise  from  the  same  poison  t 
Mr.  Hunter  acknowledges,  that,  the  opinion  of  their 
originating  from  two  distinct  poisons  seems  to  have 
some  foundation,  when  the  difference  in  the  symptoms 
and  method  of  cure  is  considered.  But  he  asserts,  that 
if  this  question  be  taken  up  upon  other  grounds,  and 
experiments  be  made,  the  result  of  which  can  be  safely 
depended  upon,  this  notion  will  be  found  to  be  errone- 
ous. As  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Hunter,  in  support  of 
the  doctrine,  that  both  diseases  are  produced  by  the 
same  virus,  are  noticed  in  the  article  Gonorrhaa,  I 
shall  not  here  repeat  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  B.  Bell  relates  some  experi- 
ments, from  which  the  conclusion  is  made,  that  the 
poisons  of  the  venereal  disease  and  gonorrhoea  are  en- 
tirely different  and  distinct. 

Hatter  was  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  probe  from  a 


chancre  on  the  glans  penis,  before  any  application  was 
made  to  it,  and  completely  introduced  into  the  urethra. 
For  the  first  eight  days,  the  gentleman  who  made  this 
experiment  felt  no  kind  of  uneasiness ;  but  about  this 
period  he  was  attacked  with  pain  in  making  water. 
On  dilating  the  urethra  as  much  as  possible,  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  large  chancre  was  discovered,  and  in  a  few 
days  a  bubo  formed  in  each  groin.  No  discharge  took 
place  fiom  the  urethra  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease  ;  but  another  chancre  was  soon  perceived  in 
the  opposite  side  of  the  urethra,  and  red  precipitate 
was  applied  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  other,  by  means  of  a 
probe  previously  moistened  for  the  purpose.  Mercurial 
ointment  was  at  the  same  time  rubbed  on  the  outside 
of  each  thigh,  by  which  a  profuse  salivation  was  ex- 
cited. The  buboes,  which,  till  then,  had  continued  to 
increase,  became  stationary,  and  at  last  disappeared 
entirely;  the  chancres  became  clean,  and,  by  a  due 
continuance  of  mercury,  a  complete  cure  was  at  last 
obtained.  If  this  case,  and  another  to  which  I  shall 
presently  advert,  could  be  entirely  depended  upon, 
they  would  tend  to  disprove  the  part  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
theory,  accounting  for  the  different  effects  of  the  same 
poison  by  its  application  in  the  case  of  chancre  to  a 
non  secreting  surface  covered  with  cuticle,  and  that  of 
gonorrhoea  to  a  secreting  mucous  membrane.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  have  never  seen  a  chancre  within 
the  urethra. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  with  the  matter  of 
gonorrhoea,  a  portion  of  which  was  introduced  be- 
tween the  prepuce  and  elans,  and  allowed  to  remain 
there  without  being  disturbed.  In  the  course  of  the 
second  day,  a  slight  degree  of  inflammation  was  pro- 
duced, succeeded  by  a  discharge  of  matter,  which,  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  disappeared. 

The  same  experiment  was  repeated ;  but  no  chancre 
ever  ensued  from  it. 

Two  medical  students  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question  ;  and  with  this  view  they  made  the 
following  experiments,  at  a  time  when  neither  of  them 
had  ever  laboured  under  either  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis, 
and  both  in  these  and  in  the  preceding  experiments,  the 
matter  of  infection  was  taken  from  patients  who  had 
never  made  use  of  mercury. 

A  small  dossil  of  lint,  soaked  in  the  matter  of  go- 
norrhoea, was  by  each  of  them  inserted  between  the 
prepuce  and  the  glans,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
same  spot  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  From 
this  it  was  expected  that  chancres  would  be  produced  ; 
but  in  one  a  very  severe  degree  of  inflammation  en- 
sued over  the  whole  glans  and  pneputium,  giving  all 
the  appearance  of  what  is  usually  termed  gonorrhoea 
spuria.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fetid  matter  was 
discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
for  several  days  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  an  ope- 
ration would  be  necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  para- 
phymosis.  By  the  use  of  saturnine  poultices,  laxatives, 
and  low  diet,  however,  the  inflammation  abated,  the 
discharge  ceased,  no  chancre  took  place,  and  the  case 
got  entirely  well.  In  the  other  gentleman,  says  Mr.  B. 
Bell,  the  external  inflammation  was  slight,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  matter  finding  access  to  the  urethra, 
he  was  attacked,  on  the  second  day,  with  a  severe 
gonorrhoea,  with  which  he  was  troubled  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  next  experiment  was  made  by  the  friend  of  the 
latter  student :  he  inserted  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea, 
with  a  lancet,  beneath  the  skin  of  the  praeputium,  and 
likewise  into  the  substance  of  the  glans;  but,  although 
this  was  repeated  three  different  times,  no  chancres 
ensued.  A  slight  degree  of  inflammation  was  excited ; 
but  it  soon  disappeared,  without  any  thing  being  done 
for  it.  His  last  experiment  was  attended  with  more 
serious  consequences.  The  matter  of  a  chancre  was 
inserted  on  the  point  of  a  probe  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  in  the  urethra.  No  symp- 
toms of  gonorrhoea  ensued ;  but,  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  days,  a  painful  inflammatory  chancre  was  per- 
ceived on  the  spot  to  which  the  matter  was  applied. 
To  this  succeeded  a  bubo,  which  ended  in  suppuration, 
notwit  hstanding  the  immediate  application  of  mercury ; 
and  the  sore  that  was  produced  proved  both  painful 
and  tedious.  Ulcers  were  at  last  perceived  in  the 
throat,  nor  was  a  cure  obtained  till  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  mercury  had  been  given,  and  the  patient  kept 
in  close  confinement  for  thirteen  weeks. — (On  Gonor- 
rhxa  VirulenU  and  Lues  Venerea,  vol.  1,  ed.  2,  p.  438, 
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i-c.)  Mr.  Evans,  it  appears,  has  also  several  times 
inoculated  with  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  bul,m  every 
case,  it  failed  to  produce  any  effect.— (On  Ulceration 
of  the  Genital  Organs,  p.  81,  8vo.  Land.  1819.) 

Some  other  facts  on  record,  however,  tend  rather  to 
support  Mr.  Hunter's  inference,  if  any  conclusion  can 
be  ventured  upon  without  the  aid  of  the  most  minute 
details.  Thus  Vigaroux  mentions  an  instance  in 
which  six  young  Frenchmen  had  connexion  with  the 
same  woman,  one  after  the  other.  The  first  and  fourth, 
in  the  order  of  connexion,  had  chancres  and  rmboes, 
the  second  and  third  gonorrhoea,  the  fifth  chancre,  and 
the  sixth  bubo.— {(Euvres  dc  Ckir.  Pratique;  Montp. 
1812,  p.  8.)  And  Dr.  Hennen,  who  refers  to  this  case, 
mentions  a  similar  one,  in  which  the  first  person  es- 
caped, the  second  had  true  chancres  and  elevated  sores, 
and  the  third  gonorrhoea.  The  connexion  took  place 
within  an  hour.— {Military  Surgery,  edit.  2,  p.  520.) 
These  facts  would  indeed  be  much  more  interesting,  if 
the  disease  with  which  the  women  were  affected  had 
been  ascertained,  and  one  could  securely  calculate 
upon  the  men  not  having  exposed  themselves  within  a 
given  time  to  any  other  sources  of  infection.  In  short, 
without  a  perfect  history  and  description  of  cases  of 
this  kind,  from  their  beginning  to  their  end,  no  light  is 
thrown  by  them  on  the  question  about  the  venereal 
and  gonorrhoeal  poisons.  Nor  does  Dr.  Hennen  quote 
them  with  this  view;  but  for  the  purpose  of  exempli- 
fying the  variety  of  effects  produced  on  different  indi- 
viduals apparently  by  the  same  infection  ;  though  the 
same  consideration  which  prevents  any  certain  infer- 
ence from  such  observations,  in  regard  to  the  identity 
of  the  venereal  and  gonorrhoea!  poisons,  seems  also  to 
interfere  with  the  other  conclusion.  In  the  experi- 
ments detailed  both  by  Hunter  and  B.  Bell,  there  is 
also  one  point  assumed  by  both  parties,  though  it  is 
far  from  being  determined,  viz.  that  the  matter  dis- 
charged from  the  urethra  is  always  of  one  kind, 
in  respect  to  its  infectious  principle,  whatever  this  may 
be,  and  that  the  secretion  from  every  chancre  contains 
one,  and  only  one,  species  of  infectious  matter.  From 
the  candid  and  very  practical  work  of  Mr.  Evans,  it 
would  appear  that  some  ulcerations  on  the  penis,  such 
as  would  usually  be  called  chancres,  though  they  have 
of  late  years  been  sometimes  named  elevated  ulcers, 
arise  from  an  altered  secretion,  without  any  breach  of 
surface,  or  discernible  disease  in  the  female  organs. 
The  same  gentleman  was  also  frequently  present  at  the 
examinations  of  the  public  women  in  Valenciennes, 
and  always  surprised  at  the  small  portion  of  disease 
to  be  found  among  them  :  "  At  one  which  I  attended 
(says  he),  no  less  than  200  women  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, and,  of  course,  the  most  frequented  by  sol- 
diers, were  examined,  and  not  one  case  of  disease  was 
found  among  them:  nevertheless  the  military  hospi- 
tals had,  and  continued  to  have,  their  usual  number  of 
venereal  cases  (ulcerations). 

At  an  inspection  I  have  since  attended,  where  100 
women  were  examined,  only  two  were  found  with  ul- 
cerations: I  noticed  several  with  increased  secretions, 
and  one  with  purulent  discharge,  but  these  were  taken 
no  notice  of  by  the  attending  surgeons,  as  they  did  not 
come  sufficiently  under  the  nead  of  virulent  gonor- 
rhoea. 

That  the  two  women  above  mentioned  as  having 
ulcers,  infected  the  whole  of  the  men  diseased  in  gai- 
rison,  during  the  preceding  fifteen'  days,  no  one  can  for 
a  moment  admit  even  as  likely ;  but  I,  it  be  allowed 
that  an  altered  secretion  be  sufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  disease  (the  ulcus  elevatum),  we  shall  at 
once  have  an  explanation  of  how  it  happened  that  the 
military  hospitals  continued  to  have  their  usual  num- 
ber of  venereal  cases,  &x." — (Evans  on  Ulcerations 
of  the  Genital  Organs,  p.  72,  73,  Sec.)  From  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  same  author,  the  ulcus  elevatum  is 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  sores  met  with  on  the  ge- 
nitals, and  besides  being  excited  by  diseased  secretions 
and  gonorrhoeal  matter,  is  capable  of  being  transferred 
by  inoculation,  and  even  of  originating  spontaneously. 
—(P.  67—81,  <S-e.) 

Lagneau  admits  that  gonorrhea  may  not  always 
proceed  from  the  same  poison  as  the  venereal  disease  ; 
but  he  believes  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances, 
the  virus  is  of  the  same  quality.  He  is  led  to  this 
opinion  by  the  consideration  of  several  women  having 
been  infected  by  the  same  man  with  both  complaints, 
and  of  the  two  diseases  having  been  communicated . 


to  several  men  who  bad  cohabited  with  one  woman, 
and  as  is  presumed  with  her  alone,  at  least  Inasmuch 
as  may  relate  to  the  possibility  of  any  other  Infection 
weakening  the  conclusion  attempted  to  he  drawn  fronn 
the  case;  a  point  which  has  only  been  assumed,  and  by 
no  means  ascertained.  However,  be  this  and  Other  simi- 
lar narrations  true  or  not,  in  every  particular,  1  agree 
with  Mr.  Guthrie  in  believing  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced on  the  point  under  consideration,  justifies  the 
opinion  "  that  ulcers  will  arise  on  the  penis  from  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea;  that  gonorrhoea  will  in  its  turn 
be  caused  by  the  matter  ot  these  same  ulcers;  and 
that  both  occur  in  consequence  of  promiscuous  or  un- 
cleanly intercourse.  That  many  of  the  ulcers  pro- 
duced in  this  munncr  will  occasionally  assume  every 
character  of  chancre,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
it,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  from  repeated  observa- 
tion;  but  I  am  equally  certain,  that  a  gonorrhoea  in 
men,  with  the  worst  appearances  and  symptoms,  can, 
and  often  does  arise  from  irritating  causes  common  to 
parts  free  from  any  specific  disease  or  poison,  is  not 
distinguishable  from  one  that  has  arisen  from  promis- 
cuous intercourse,  and  that  both  complaints  are  cu- 
rable  in  the  same  way,  and  without  mercury."  On 
the  question,  whether  gonorrhoea  or  the  ulcers  result- 
ing from  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea,  can  produce  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  Mr.  Guthrie  believes  that  they 
generally  do  not,  although  he  does  not  affirm  that  they 
cannot  under  particular  circumstances  of  constitution  ; 
and  he  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  if  such  symptoms 
ever  really  arise,  they  become  serious  only  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhibition  of  mercury. — (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  551.)  Delpech  considers  the  possi- 
bility of  a  general  infection  from  the  effect  of  what 
he  terms  a  syphilitic  gonorrhoea,  completely  proved; 
though  he  admits  that  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  this  consequence  does  not  happen.  He  owns 
that  the  distinction  of  one  class  of  cases  from  the  other 
is,  a  priori,  extremely  difficult,  and  most  frequently 
quite  impossible.  Yet,  widely  dissenting  from  esta- 
blished modern  practice,  he  inclines  to  ancient  maxims, 
and  considers  it  prudent  to  destroy  the  first  effect  ol  the 
infection  without  delay,  his  aim  being  to  shorten  the 
duration  of  the  discharge  with  cubebs,  or  copaiba, 
and  then  to  introduce  mercury  into  the  system  through 
the  same  channel  as  conveys  the  virus  into  it,  by  rub- 
bing the  ointment  on  the  integuments  of  the  penis. — 
(Chir.  (Unique,  p.  292.) 

From  what  has  been  already  observed,  it  must  be 
evident,  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  our  arri- 
val at  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  lues 
venerea,  is  the  fact,  that  under  this  denomination, 
many  various  diseases  are  comprised  and  confounded, 
and  the  particular  distinctions  of  each  of  which  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  made  out  to  enable  surgeons  to 
form  a  well-founded  and  practical  classification  of 
them,  satisfactory  to  every  impartial  observer,  and 
agreeing  with  general  experience.  But  though  such 
progress  has  not  yet  been  made,  the  attention  of  mo- 
dern practitioners,  and  especially  that  of  John  Hunter, 
Mr.  Aberncthy,  and  Mr.  Carmichael,  has  been  directed 
to  the  subject.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  some  myste- 
rious circumstances  in  particular  syphilitic  cases  may 
not  admit,  of  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  by 
the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  poisons,  no  intelligent 
surgeons,  I  believe,  now  suppose  that  the  diseases  fre- 
quently communicated  by  sexual  intercourse  always 
proceed  from  one  peculiar  poison.  As  Mr.  Rose  has 
observed,  long  before  syphilis  is  supposed  to  have  com 
menced  its  career  in  the  world,  some  of  these  diseases 
were  frequently  met  with,  and  Mr.  Pearson  thinks  that 
in  addition  to  those  formerly  known,  new  forms  of 
disease  have  occasionally  arisen,  "  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  regular  series  of  symptoms  nearly  resem- 
bling the  progress  of  lues  venerea." — (Obs.  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Cure  of  jAtes  Venerea,  2d  cd.  Tntrod.  p.  53  ;  and  Rose 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  418.)  Mr.  Hunter  also, 
in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  speaks  of  many  examples  of  new-formed  dis- 
eases, arising  from  peculiar  poisons,  quite  different,  he 
supposes,  from  every  other  virus  previously  known,  or 
judged  of  by  its  effects.  But  though  Mr.  Rose  appears 
to  join  in  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of  poisons,  ho  is  very 
far  from  considering  it  settled,  how  far  the  variety  in 
the  symptoms  of  venereal  cases  is  to  be  attributed  to 
different  poisons,  or  how  far  the  symptoms  of  the  Mime 
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poison  may  be  modified  and  altered  by  constitution, 
climate,  and  habits  of  life.  He  remarks,  that  we  sel- 
dom bave  an  opportunity  of  tracing  different  cas  B  to 
the  aauie  source  of  Infection,  and  of  comparing  their 

progress  with  each  oilier.— {Vol.  cit.  p.  419)  And  I 
may  add,  that  as  far  as  observations  of  this  nature 
have  been  made,  anil  can  In:  trusted,  they  rather  tend 
to  prove,  as  already  noticed  in  the  foregoing  columns, 
that  different  Individual!,  when  infected  nearly  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  woman,  are  very  far  from 
having  any  uniformity  in  their  complaints;  some  hav- 
ing one  kind  of  sore,  some  another,  and  others  claps, 
&c.  And  the  tenor  of  the  remarks  made  likewise  by 
Mr.  Evans,  as  far  as  he  has  yet  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject, lead  equally  to  the  conclusion,  that  one  primary 
complaint,  when  it  produces  another,  does  not  always 
occasion  one  resembling  itself.  Thus,  the  ulcus  eleva- 
tum  on  the  penis,  though  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated by  inoculation,  appeared  sometimes  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  one  kind  of  Infection,  sometimes  of  another, 
and  sometimes  even  to  have  a  spontaneous  origin. 
Who  shall  unravel  all  these  intricacies  I  know  not, 
whether  he  bring  to  his  assistance  plurality  of  poisons, 
or  states  of  the  parts  and  constitution,  climate,  neglect, 
intemperance,  wrong  treatment,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance, which  can  possibly  be  conceived  to  have  influ- 
ence over  the  appearances,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  the  disease.  Nay,  it  would  appear  from  some  of 
the  curious  and  perplexing  histories  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages,  that  one  kind  of  primary  complaint 
in  an  Individual  may  impart  toother  persons  primary 
complaints  of  a  different  nature,  so  that  even  the  hope 
of  elucidating  parts  of  this  abstruse  subject,  by  advert- 
ing to  a  plurality  of  infections,  and  a  vigilant  observa- 
tion of  their  characteristic  effects,  meets  with  discou- 
ragement almost  at  its  very  birth;  and  though  the 
doctrine  of  several  kinds  of  poisons  being  concerned 
in  the  production  of  syphilis  and  syphiloid  diseases 
still  maintains  its  ground,  an  absolute  proof  of  its  cor- 
rectness can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  yet  afforded; 
nor  indeed  could  it  be  obtained,  unless  the  inoculation 
of  healthy  individuals  with  the  matter  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease  were  justifiable  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  question.  And,  as  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Caruiichael,  that  it  might  be  a  benefit 
to  society  if  criminals  were  sometimes  permitted  to 
commute  a  heavier  punishment  by  submitting  to  such 
experiments,  without  which  the  inquiry  into  the  reality, 
number,  nature,  and  effects  of  the  morbid  poisons 
under  consideration,  can  perhaps  never  be  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  termination.  "1  am  perfectly  aware 
(says  Mr.  Carmichael)  how  much  the  state  of  the  hu- 
man constitution  will  modify  local  diseases,  and  am 
willing  to  attribute  to  a  certain  extent,  the  great  va- 
riety of  appearances  we  witness  daily  i»  venereal 
complaints,  to  this  cause  alone.  But  we  ooserve  that 
many  of  those  primary  ulcers  evince,  from  their  very 
commencement,  such  peculiar  and  distinct  characters, 
that  it  would  be  quite  au  absurdity  to  believe  that  the 
virus  is  always  the  same,  and  the  variety  of  characters 
dependent  alone  upon  constitution.  Thus,  nothing 
can  be  more  opposite,  from  the  commencement,  than 
the  Common  Chancre,  With  its  hardened  base,  like  a 
piece  of  cartilage  under  the  skin,  and  tie  sloughing 
ulcer.  The  first  is  slow  and  chronic  ;  the  latter  begins 
with  a  mortified  spot,  extends  by  alternate  sloughing 
and  phagedenic  ulceration,  and  makes  more  progress 
in  three  days,  than  the  former  in  as  many  weeks. 

The  phagedenic  ulcer  is  equally  distinct,  from 
chancre,  as  it  does  not  evince  at  any  period  a  hardened 
base,  but  gradually  creeps  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  penis,  leaving  those  parts  to  heal  which  in  the  first 
instance  it  attacked;  so  that  when  the  disease  has  ex- 
isted for  some  months,  the  glans  is  seen  to  exhibit  its 
entire  surface  furrowed  over  with  ulcerations  and  ci- 
catrices. 

There  is  a  raised  ulcer,  also,  with  elevated  edges, 
approaching  the  nature  of  the  phagedenic  ulcer,  yet 
whose  chaiaciersaresutficiently distinct  tobeconsidered 
as  a  separate  species.  But  the  most  common  venereal 
primary  ulceration  presents  such  various  appearances 
in  different  individuals,  that,  until  a  more  exact  know- 
ledge is  obtained,  it  is  better  described  by  its  negative 
than  its  positive  qualities,  and  it  may  be  designated  an 
nicer  without  induration,  raised  edges,  or  phagedenic 
surface. 

If  (.continues  &U.  Carmichael)  the  plurality  of  vene- 


real poisons  is  supported  by  the  variety  of  primary 
ulcers,  it  is  equally  so  by  the  multiplicity  of  constitu- 
tional eruptions.  A  primary  ulcer,  which  was  not 
phagedenic  or  sloughing  at  first,  may  afterward,  like 
any  other  ulcer,  become  so  by  irritation,  neglect,  or 
inflammation.  But  1  do  not  conceive  that  we  have 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  state  of  the  constitution 
can  so  modify  morbid  poisons,  as  to  cause  the  same 
virus  to  produce  in  one  person  the  chronic  scaly  lepra 
and  psoriasis,  and  to  assume  in  another  a  decided  pus- 
tular form,  each  pustule  spreading  rapidly  into  a  deep 
ulcer." — (On  the  Symptoms  and  specific  Distinctions 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  f>,  &c.  8vo.  Load.  1818.) 

The  same  gentleman,  in  his  Essays  on  this  subject, 
published  some  years  previously  to  the  above  date,  gives 
his  reasons  for  believing  that  certain  primary  appear- 
ances are  followed  by  a  corresponding  train  of  consti- 
tutional symptoms.  1st,  That  the  syphilitic  chancre 
gives  rise  to  scaly  eruptions,  lepra,  and  psoriasis,  an 
excavated  ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  and  pains  and  nodes  of 
the  bones.  2dly,  That  the  ulcer,  without  induration, 
raised  edges,  or  phagedenic  surface,  gonorrhoea  viru- 
lenta,  an  excoriation  of  the  glans  and  prepuce,  are 
followed  by  a  papular  eruption,  which  ends  in  desqua- 
mation, pains  in  the  joints  resembling  those  of  rheu- 
matism,  soreness  of  the  fauces,  and  frequently  swell- 
ing of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  but  without 
any  nodes  of  the  bones.  3dly,  That  the  ulcer  with 
elevated  edges,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  was 
traced  by  Mr.  Carmichael  to  its  constitutional  symp- 
toms, was  followed  by  a  pustular  eruption,  which  ter- 
minated in  mild  ulcers,  pains  in  the  joints,  and  ulcers 
in  the  throat,  but  no  appearance  of  nodes.  4thly, 
That  the  phagedenic  and  sloughing  ulcers  are  generally 
attended  with  constitutional  symptoms  of  peculiar 
obstinacy  and  malignity;  viz.  pustular  spots  and  tu- 
bercles, which  form  ulcers,  generally  spreading  with 
a  phagedenic  edge,  and  healing  from  the  centre.  Ex- 
tensive ulceration  of  the  fauces,  particularly  of  the 
back  of  the  phayrnx,  obstinate  pains  of  the  knees  and 
other  joints,  while  nodes  arc  frequently  present,  and 
the  bones  of  the  nose  are  occasionally  affected. — (i^ee 
CarmichaeV  s  Essays,  and  his  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms, 
Src.  of  Ven.  Diseases,  p.  9.) 

The  observations  of  other  modern  writers  seem 
generally  to  coincide  with  those  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
respecting  the  great  variety  of  character  in  primary 
venereal  sores,  and  partly  also  with  regard  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  various  kinds  of  poisons  or  infectious  matter. 
But  on  some  other  great  questions  immediately  con- 
nected wilh  these  points,  liule  similarity  of  opinion 
prevails  between  him  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have 
laudably  and  impartially  entered  into  the  disquisition. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  without  adverting  again  to  cer- 
tain statements  already  premised,  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  differences  of  the  virus,  or,  at  all  events, 
differences  in  the  forms  of  the  primary  complaints  in 
the  contaminating  individuals,  would  not  always  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  diversified  appearances  and 
nature  of  the  primary  forms  of  disease  in  the  contami- 
nated,  I  shall  lay  before  the  reader  other  evidence 
having  an  immediate  relation  to  Mr.  Carmichael's 
sentiment,  that  each  kind  of  primary  venereal  sore  is 
followed  by  a  peculiar  and  corresponding  train  of  con- 
stilutional  symptoms.  In  the  cases  recited  by  Mr. 
Rose,  "  most  of  the  papular  eruptions  followed  ulcers 
which  were  not  very  deep,  and  which  healed  without 
much  difficulty.  Several  of  them  had  a  thickened,  but 
not  a  particularly  indurated  margin.  This  corresponds 
with  the  observations  of  Mr.  Carmichael: — I  could 
not,  hoioevcr,  discover  any  decidedly  uniform  character 
in  suck  sores;  and  the  16th  case  I  should  have  consi- 
dered as  a  well-marked  instance  of  chancre." — (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  399.)  In  another  place,  it  is 
stated  that  the  appearances  of  sores  can  seldom  be 
relied  on  in  parts  of  such  vascular  structure,  and  in 
the  midst  of  sebaceous  glands. — (P.  419.)  With  respect 
to  tile  phagedenic  ulcer,  Mr.  Rose  expresses  his  belief 
that  it  is  rarely  followed  by  secondary  symptoms, 
though  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  arises  from  the 
application  of  some  morbific  matter,  acknowledging, 
however,  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  "  whether  the 
great  degree  of  erethismus,  exciied  by  the  local  affec 
tion,  should  be  attributed  to  any  peculiarity  in  that 
matter,  or  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion."— (Med.  Chir.  T^rans.  vol.  8,  /<•  372.)  And  he 
then  refers  to  Hie  case  reported  by  Dr.  Fergusson,  where 
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"  the  infection  was  communicated  by  an  opera  dancer 
at  Lisbon,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  who  continued 
on  the  stage  for  several  months  afterward,  occasion- 
ally infecting  others,  without  any  thing  extraordinary, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  in  the  nature  of  the  symp- 
toms."— ( Op.  cit.  vol.  4,  p.  12.)  And,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Guthrie  does  not  think  "  that  Mr.  CarmichaePs 
opinion,  as  to  the  secondary  symptoms  peculiar  to  the 
phagedenic  and  sloughing  ulcer,  receives  any  support 
from  what  occurred  to  the  troops  in  Portugal ;  because 
it  did  not  appear  that  either  of  them,  following  sex- 
ual intercourse,  were  dependent  on  the  cause  which 
produced  the  ulcer.  Where  many  men  have  had 
intercourse  with  the  same  woman  (and  with  no 
others'!),  they  have  not  all  had  the  same  complaint, 
although  one  of  the  ulcers  so  originating  has  become 
phagedenic  or  sloughed;  neither  has  the  same  woman 
herself  suffered  from  this  distemper;  indeed,  the  na- 
ture of  an  ulcer  of  either  kind  must,  after  a  short  time, 
effectually  prevent  any  intercourse;  and  we  often  find 
that  their  peculiar  characters  only  appear  after  the 
ulcer  has  existed  for  several  days.  1  firmly  believe, 
also,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  sloughing 
ulcer,  where  mercury  is  not  given,  no  secondary  symp- 
toms would  appear  ;  and  in  those  cases  in  which  they 
did  appear,  I  apprehend  they  would  be  equally  depend- 
ent on  the  state  of  the  constitution,  as  to  the  mode  of 
cure  and  their  destructive  characters.  In  other  words, 
my  observations  lead  me  to  conclude  that  these  ulcers 
do  not  depend  upon  a  specific  poison,  but  on  the  state  of 
the  constitution  under  particular  excitement ;  and  that 
when  secondary  symptoms  occur,  they  are  not  depend- 
ent on  the  state  of  the  ulcer ;  although  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  that  in  a  constitution  where  an  ulcer  will  readily 
become  phagedenic,  the  secondary  symptoms,  when 
they  occur,  may  be  different  to  a  certain  extent  from 
those  that  follow  more  simple  ulcers  in  a  healthier 
habit  of  body." — {Guthrie,  in  Med.  Chir.TYans.  vol.  8, 
p.  564.)  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe,  with 
Mr.  Guthrie,  that  primary  sloughing  ulcers  do  not 
depend  upon  any  peculiar  poison;  and  I  am  also  dis- 
posed to  join  him  in  the  opinion,  that  when  hurtful 
local  treatment  is  out  of  the  question,  they  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  stale  of  the  constitution.  According  to 
my  experience,  all  kinds  of  ulcers  on  the  genitals  may, 
from  particularity  of  constitution,  impairment  of 
health,  and  sometimes  from  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  immoderate  and  indiscriminate  employment  of 
mercury,  assume  in  their  progress  a  sloughing  disposi- 
tion, and  even  have  it  from  their  very  commencement. 
Mr.  Rose  mentions  a  case,  in  which  a  healthy  young 
man  was  affected  with  a  sloughing  sore  on  the  penis,  in 
consequence  of  a  suspicious  connexion.  It  was  not 
attended  with  any  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
yielded  readily  to  mercury.  The  same  patient,  twice 
afterward,  at  a  very  considerable  interval,  had  a  fresh 
infection,  and  the  sores  each  time  had  precisely  the 
same  character  as  the  first.  This,  says  Mr.  Rose,  is  no 
uncommon  occurrence,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
sloughing  and  appearance  of  the  sores  arose  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  poison. — (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8, 
p.  420.)  And  another  intelligent  and  experienced  sur- 
geon, who  has  particularly  attended  to  this  investiga- 
tion, declares  his  conviction  that  "  many  varieties  of 
sore,  independently  of  the  sloughy  chancre  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Carmichael,  lead  to  constitutional  symptoms, 
differing  in  no  respect  from  those  he  has  described,  and 
admitting  of  the  same  mode  of  cure."  Nor  does  he 
believe,  with  Mr.  Carmichael,  that  only  one  particular 
species  of  sore  is  capable  of  producing  the  true  second- 
ary symptoms  of  lues. — (J.  Bacot,  On  Syphilis,  p.  51.) 

From  these  observations,!  think  we  may  safely  infer, 
that  with  respect  to  the  sloughing  ulcer,  it  neither 
arises  from  the  application  of  any  one  specific  poison 
to  the  part,  nor  is  it  connected  with  any  regular  train  of 
secondary  symptoms. 

Dr.  Hennen  assures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  eruptions  of  the  same  nature 
and  character  have  succeeded  to  the  foul,  indurated, 
excavated  ulcer,  and  to  the  simple  excoriation.  '■"  In 
fifteen  cases  of  eruptions,  unaccompanied  by  any 
other  symptoms,  which  succeeded  the  Hunterian  sore, 
six  were  tubercular,  five  exanthematous,  two  pustular, 
one  tubercular  and  scaly,  and  one  tubercular  and  vesi- 
cular. 

In  four  cases  following  the  same  sore,  but  in  which 
the  eruptions  were  complicated  with  sore  throat,  two 


were  tubercular,  one  was  tuDercular  and  scaly,  and 
one  was  tubercular  and  exantlic:inatous>. 

In  twelve  cases  following  the  non  Hunterian  sore, 
and  in  which  eruptions  were  the  only  symptoms,  six 
were  pustular,  three  were  exaiithematous,  and  one 
was  tubercular  and  scaly. 

In  seven  cases  where  the  eruption  was  accompanied 
with  sore  throat,  three  were  exaiithematous,  two  were 
tubercular,  one  was  papular,  scaly,  and  tubercular, 
and  one  was  pustular  and  tubercular."  Dr.  Hennen 
also  recites  an  instance,  in  which  a  Hunterian  chancre 
was,  at  the  distance  of  ten  weeks,  succeeded  by  a 
papular  eruption,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
was  removed  by  low  diet,  purgatives,  and  the  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla.  In  two  months  afterward,  an  erup- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  appeared  without  any  fresh 
infection.  This  was  treated  with  mercury,  which 
was  administered  five  weeks,  so  as  to  excite  a  mode- 
rate salivation.  Under  this  treatment  the  eruption 
faded,  having  during  its  progress  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  vesicles  and  pustules,  and  at  length  falling  off 
in  amber-coloured  scales  with  livid  bases.  Notwith- 
standing this  mercurial  course,  the  patient  was  a  third 
time  admitted,  ten  weeks  afterward  (without  any 
intervening  primary  affection),  with  a  pustular  erup- 
tion, which  was  finally  cured  without  mercury,  and 
the  pustules  falling  off  in  squamule.  In  another 
month,  without  any  fresh  infection,  he  was  a  fourth 
time  taken  into  hospital  with  a  very  thickly  dispersed 
pustular  eruption,  somewhat  different  from  the  former, 
the  pustules  being  more  numerous,  smaller,  and  acumi- 
nated. They  yielded  to  non-mercurial  treatment. 
During  all  these  attacks,  there  was  aphthous  sore 
throat,  and  occasional  flying  pains  in  the  joints.  The 
inference  drawn  from  this  case  is,  that  even  a  full  and 
judiciously  conducted  mercurial  course  does  not  pre- 
vent the  reappearance  ofrvenereal  eruptions,  and  that 
the  assume  at  different  times  different  characters,  not- 
withstanding the  interruption  they  receive  in  their 
natural  progress  by  the  use  of  that  remedy. — ( On  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  ed.2,p.5V8 — 530.)  After  these  accounts,  I 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  another  conclusion, 
which  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  partial  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Carrnichael's  doctrine  by  Mr.  Rose,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  frequency  of  papular  eruptions  after 
superficial  primary  ulcers,  the  regular  connexion  of  par- 
ticular forms,  of  secondary  symptoms  with  any  given 
descriptions  of  primary  sores,  is  so  far  from  being  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  other  observers,  that  one 
kind  of  primary  ulcer  may  lead  in  the  same  patient  to 
«ruptions  of  several  different  sorts,  either  existing  toge- 
ther on  various  parts  of  the  body,  or  breaking  out  in 
succession :  and  no  regular  connexion  can  be  traced  be- 
tween any  one  species  of  primary  sore  and  any  deter- 
minate class  of  secondary  symptoms.  These  truths,  I 
believe,  must  be  admitted,  disadvantageous  as  they  are 
to  the  prospsct  of  bringing  the  diagnosis  of  syphilis  to 
a  final  settlement,  so  as  to  enable  the  writer  to  describe 
the  disease  with  accuracy,  and  the  practitioner  to 
recognise  and  treat  it  with  certainty.  The  first  essen- 
tial step  to  Hie  elucidation  of  this  subject,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  subversion  of  every  doctrine  relative 
to  it,  which  is  repugnant  to  general  experience.  The 
same  facts  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  Mr. 
Carmichael  to  retract  some  of  his  inferences,  and 
which  have  now  been  established  beyond  all  doubt  or 
possibility  of  successful  contradiction  by  the  very  im- 
partial, disinterested,  and  extensive  investigations 
made  in  the  army  hospitals,  would  have  obliged  even 
Hunter  himself,  had  he  been  alive,  to  confess  the  mis- 
taken views  which  he  sometimes  took  of  the  nature  of 
the  venereal  disease. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Carrnichael's  theory,  Mr.  Bacot 
has  brought  forwards  several  arguments  against  it. 
"Mr.  Carmichael  (he  says)  gives  us  an  example  of  a 
phagedenic  sore,  followed  by  those  appearances  which 
should  attach  to  the  raised  ulcer ;  he  admits  that  the 
papular  and  pustular  diseases  are  sometimes  mixed ; 
in  some  of  his  phagedenic  cases  we  find  that  that  cha- 
racter has  been  given  to  the  ulcer  by  the  action  of  mer- 
cury ;  in  still  more  of  them  the  original  character  of 
the  sore  is  not  preserved  throughout,  so  that  the  form 
of  secondary  symptoms,  which  ought  to  succeed  to  the 
classification,  is  very  difficult  to  divine;  in  short,  he 
frequently  departs  from  his  own  arrangement  Hi» 
description  of  a  phagedenic  ulcer  includes,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  sore ;  and. 
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In  more  than  one  instance,  a  phagedenic  surface  and 
elevated  edges  are  united  In  the  same  description  of 
ulcer.  Nay,  more;  he  tells  us,  thai  occasional  difficulty 
in  encountered  In  distinguishing  the  phagedenic  ulcer 
from  the  other  primary  ulcers.  It  displays,  however, 
its  character  of  phagedena  so  early,  that,  he  thinks,  it 
cannot  often  be  confounded  with  an  ulcer  that  becomes 
phagedenic  from  irritation ;  and,  he  adds,  that  neglect, 
local  irritation,  and  even  constitutional  irritability  will 
cause  any  ulcer  to  become  phagedenic.  What  then 
should  prevent  me  from  assuming,  that  an  early  irrita- 
tion may  produce  an  early  change  in  the  character  of 
the  sore?  And  then  what  becomes  of  the  phagedenic 
ulcer,  and  its  appropriate,  consecutive,  constitutional 
symptoms'!"— (./.  Bacot,  in  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  2,  p. 
422.)  Notwithstanding  this  reasoning,  however,  If  it 
were  proved  that  the  primary  phagedenic  ulcer,  not 
made  so  by  irritation,  neglect,  &c.  always,  or  even 
generally,  were  followed  by  one  kind  of  secondary 
symptoms  and  not  by  others,  Mr.  Carmichael's  re- 
searches would  have  contributed  much  to  enlighten 
this  obscure  subject.  As  I  do  not  believe,  that  sores, 
which  are  originally  phagedenic,  necessarily  depend 
upon  any  one  peculiar  virus,  of  course  much  difficulty 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  adoption  of  this  pari 
of  Mr.  Carmichael's  views. 

In  a  very  ingenious  paper  by  Mr.  Welbank  I  find 
several  observations  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  practical  surgeon.  Among  other  things,  he  sug- 
gests a  plan  of  investigating  venereal  diseases,  which,  if 
carefully  followed  up,  might  throw  Considerable  light  on 
their  diagnosis.  "  Instead  of  recording  with  laboured 
minuteness  the  resemblance  or  dissimilarity, confessedly 
sometimes  fallacious,  of  primary  sores,  of  eruptions, 
or  of  other  really  or  seemingly  consecutive  diseases  in 
the  cases  of  different  individuals,  we  should  (says  he) 
faithfully  chronicle  the  diversity  of  disease  existing  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  person.  We  should  note, 
for  inslance,  the  various  character  and  progress  of  a 
phacedenic  sore,  as  it  attacks  different  tissues,  or  the 
phenomena  of  several  of  these  sores,  when  they  have 
occurred  at  the  same  time,  in  different  situations,  from 
the  same  infection.  Let  us  also  record  the  multiform 
secondary  effects  of  the  same  disease,  contem  pnraneous 
in  their  appearance  or  coexistent  in  the  same  system, 
and  various  as  they  are  manifested  in  absorbents,  mu- 
cous membrane,  skin,  cellular  tissue,  fibrous  membrane, 
or  in  the  bones.  From  repeated  observation  of  collec- 
tive phenomena,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  inference, 
that  many  affections,  often  noticed  in  conjunction,  but 
various  in  their  apparent  characters,  are  in  reality  the 
constant  result  of  one  or  other  distinct  stimulus,  acting 
upon  a  diversity  of  organization.  Hy  a  patient  and 
unbiassed  prosecution  of  this  mode  of  inquiry,  we 
cannot  fail  soon  to  acquire  diagnostic  data,  which  will 
enable  us  to  solve  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  the  distinction  of  venereal  complaints." — {Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  566.)  Mr.  Welbank's  experience 
leads  him  to  admit  the  general  truth  of  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael's opinions,  of  which  he  recommends  a  farther 
patient  investigation.  He  also  endeavours  to  obviate 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  their  adoption. 
Were  it  granted  (fie  observes)  that  syphilis  had 
arisen  in  the  same  individual,  together  with  the  vene- 
rolic  ulcer,  under  fhe  same  circumstances  of  infection, 
rather  than  reason  generally  from  such  an  exception, 
or  adopt  so  unphilosophical  a  conclusion,  as  that  one 
and  the  same  cause,  acting  under  precisely  the  same 
tircumstances,  could  produce  effects  so  distinctly  dif- 
ferent as  venerola  and  chancre  ;  the  one  disease  being 
directly  amenable  to  mercury,  and  the  other  often  ex- 
asperated by  its  use  ;  it  would  be  safer  to  suppose,  that 
the  virus  of* syphilis  had  coexisted  in  the  infected  per- 
son." He  refers  to  various  instances  of  sores  result- 
ing from  connexion  with  women  apparently  healthy ; 
venerola,  phagedena,  &c.  A  point  noticed  by  him  as 
not  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  considering  the  multipli- 
city of  disease,  apparently  arising  from  the  same  infec- 
tion, is  the  disposition  which  may  exist  in  different  or 
the  same  individuals  to  spontaneous  morbid  affections 
of  the  genitals,  and  consequently  not  unlikely  to  suc- 
ceed the  mere  local  excitement  of  sexual  Intercourse. 
Among  these  he  specifies  the  psoriasis  prnepuiii  ami 
scrotalis.  in  which  may  frequently  be  observed  distinct 
spots  of  a  brownish  lint  and  elevated.  These,  he  says, 
are  often  scalv,  and  with  them  may  exist  similar  spots 
about  the  scalp  and  upper  extremities.    In  some  in- 


stances, erythematous  and  aphthous  inflammations  of 
ihe  tonsils,  fauces,  and  mouth  take  place,  and  some- 
limes  repealed  discharges  from  the  urethra,  generally 
of  short  duration.  Mr.  Welbank  considers  one  source 
of  the  great  variety  in  the  effects  of  morbid  poisons  to 
be  the  various  degree  of  power,  which  is  ascertained 
by  direct  experiments  to  be  proportionate  to  the  tem- 
porary activity  of  the  disease  from  which  the  conta- 
gious matter  is  taken.  On  this  various  degree  of  viru- 
lence, he  conceives,  the  circumstance  may  depend, 
whether  an  eruption  in  the  same  texture  of  the  skin 
shall  be  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular,  or  a  phagedenic 
sore  be  deep  or  superficial,  stationary  or  disposed  to 
extend  its  ravages.  Another  source  of  complexity  in 
the  multiform  phenomena  of  the  same  poison  lies,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Welbank,  in  many  adventitious  circum- 
stances influencing  the  character  of  primary  venereal 
sores  by  their  stimulant  or  sedative  effect.  The  occa- 
sional coexistence  of  distinct  primary  diseases,  he  sets 
down  as  the  possible  origin  of  much  complexity  in  the 
secondary  phenomena. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
13,  p.  578,  Src.)  Many  of  these  circumstances  are  of 
course  only  suggested  as  possibilities,  to  which  farther 
attention  should  be  directed. 

Among  other  doctrines,  Mr.  Hunter  inculcates,  that 
"  the  venereal  matter,  when  taken  into  the  constitution, 
produces  an  irritation  which  is  capable  of  being  conti- 
nued, independent  of  a  continuance  of  absorption,  and 
the  constitution  has  no  power  of  relief ;  therefore  a  lues 
venerea  continues  to  increase."  The  same  criterion 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  who  states,  that  the 
"constitutional  symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease  are 
generally  progressive,  and  never  disappear,  unless  me- 
dicine be  employed." — (Surgical  Observations,  p. 
137.)  And  notwithstanding  some  dissent  may  be 
traced  in  both  old  and  modern  writers,  from  the  belief 
that  mercury  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  cure  of 
the  venereal  disease,  and  an  opposite  conclusion 
might  easily  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole  history 
of  this  subject,  including  the  practice  of  former  and 
present  times,  the  contrary  hypothesis  was  that  always 
taught  in  all  the  great  medical  schools  of  this  coun- 
try, even  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  fifteen  years 
ago.  But  the  error  no  longer  prevails;  and  no  facts 
are  more  completely  established,  than  that  mercury, 
however  useful  it  may  frequently  be  in  the  treatment 
of  the  venereal  disease,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  cure  either  of  the  primary  or  secondary  symptoms ; 
and  that  tlies  disease,  so  far  from  always  growing 
worse  unless  mercury  be  adminislered,  ultimately  gets 
well  without  the  aid  of  this  or  any  other  medicine. 
If  any  man  yet  doubt  the  general  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, let  him  impartially  consider  the  many  facts  and 
arguments  brought  forwards  in  proof  of  it  in  the  anony- 
mous tract  "  Svr  la  non-existence  de  la  Maladie  Vini- 
rienne,"  and  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Fcrgusson,  Mr. 
Rose,  Dr.  Hennen,  Dr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Bacot,  and  other  modern  practitioners.  Perilhe,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  distinctly  admitted  the  frequency 
of  spontaneous  cures,  and  so  does  Delpech.  "  Ob- 
servation seems  to  prove  (says  he),  that  there  are  some 
individuals,  in  whom  the  lymphatic  system  appears  to 
be  endued  with  the  fortunate  property  of  extinguishing 
the  syphilitic  principle,  so  that  merely  primary  symp- 
toms occur." — (Chir.  Chimiquc,  1. 1,  p.  341.1  In  short, 
if  there  be  such  a  skeptic  now  living  in  this  country, 
let  him  peruse  the  returns  made  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
whole  British  army,  documents  which  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequel  of  this  article;  let  him  consider  the  evi- 
dence of  the  surgeons  of  other  countries,  especially 
that  of  Cullerier,  who  annually  demonstrates  to  his 
class  of  pupils  the  cure  of  venereal  ulcers  without  mer- 
cury; and  the  testimony  and  practice  of  the  German 
surgeons  who  were  attached,  during  the  war,  to  regi- 
ments of  their  countrymen  in  the  British  service.  The 
fact  is  therefore  indisputable,  that  the  venereal  disease, 
in  all  its  ordinary  and  diversified  forms,  is  capable  of 
a  spontaneous  cure,  and,  consequently,  that  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  disease  is  syphilitic  or  not,  can  never 
be  determined  by  the  circumstance  of  the  complaint 
yielding,  and  being  permanently  cured,  without  the  aid 
of  mercury.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Rose  has  observed,  the  suppo 
sition,  that  syphilis  did  not  admit  of  a  natural  cure, 
and  that  mercury  was  the  only  remedy  that  had  the 
power  of  destroying  its  virus,  was  of  late  so  much  re 
lied  upon,  that  where  a  disease  had  been  cured  without 
the  use  of  thai  medicine,  and  did  not  afterward  return, 
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such  fact  alone,  whatever  might  have  been  the  symp- 
toms, was  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  that  il  was  not 
a  case  of  syphilis.  And,  as  ihe  same  writer  very  judi- 
ciously remarks,  the  refutation  of  these  notions  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  "  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  under  common  circumstances, 
for  the  strikingly  good  effects  of  mercury  will  proba- 
bly not  render  it  advisable  iu  general  to  give  up  the  use 
of  that  remedy,  but  from  the  change  it  will  produce  in 
our  views  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  dis- 
tinction which  has  engaged  such  a  share  of  attention 
of  late  years,  and  which  is  evidently  so  important  be- 
tween syphilis  and  syphiloid  diseases,  has  been  made  to 
depend  so  much  on  the  former  admitting  of  no  cure, 
except  by  mercury,  that,  if  this  principle  should  be 
found  to  be  erroneous,  the  difficulties  which  have  at 
tended  it  will  in  a  great  measure  be  explained." — 
{Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  350,  351.)  That  it  is  er- 
roneous, will  appear  more  clearly  when  the  treatment 
of  syphilis  falls  under  consideration. 

Excluding  from  present  attention  works  of  ancient 
date,  it  is  curious  to  find  how  very  near  several  writers, 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  arrived  at  the 
same  point  to  which  recent  investigations  have  led. 
Thus  Mr.  B.  Bell  observes,  that  "  a  chancre  might  fre- 
quently be  cured  with  external  applications  alone,  and 
as  we  know  from  experience  that  the  virus  is  not  al- 
ways absorbed,  the  cure  would  in  a  few  instances 
prove  permanent;  but  as  we  can  never  with  certainty 
know  whether  this  would  happen  or  not,  while,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cases,  there  would  be  reason  to 
think  that  absorption  would  take  place,  we  ought  not 
in  any  case  to  trust  toil." — (On  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta, 
<&•<:.  vol.  2,  ed.  2,  p.  325,  8vo.  Edinb.  1797.)  And,  in 
some  reflections  upon  a  case  of  doubtful  nature,  Dr. 
Clutterbuck  long  ago  remarked:  "  Supposing  even  that 
the  diseased  appearances  had  after  a  time  got  well  of 
themselves,  /  should  deem  even  this  no  absolute  proof 
of  their  not  being  of  a  venereal  nature.  I  have  seen 
cases  which  induce  me  to  believe,  that  the  venereal 
disease,  in  some  of  its  stages  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances, may  get  well  without  mercury  or  any  other 
remedy.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  supposed  that  venereal  actions  go  on  in- 
creasing, without  any  tendency  to  wear  themselves  out. 
That  lues  venerea  is  much  modified  by  climate  and 
other  circumstances  is  generally  allowed ;  that  it  has 
been  cured  by  other  means  than  mercury,  we  have 
also  very  sufficient  evidence  in  the  older  writers  on  the 
subject;  not  to  mention  the  late  successful  trials  with 
acids  and  other  substances.  Many  of  the  appearances 
on  the  skin  go  off  spontaneously.  When  purple  spots 
appear  on  the  skin  (Mr.  Hunter  observes,  p.  319),  giv- 
ing it  a  mottled  appearance  in  this  disease,  many  of 
the  spots  disappear,  while  others  continue  and  in- 
crease."— (U.  Clutterbuck,  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  p.  27,  8vo.  Lond. 
1799.)  If  Dr.  Clutterbuck  had  advanced  one  step  far- 
ther, and  declared  that  the  venereal  disease  might  be 
cured  without  mercury  or  any  other  remedy  in  all.  or 
nearly  all,  its  forms,  and  not  merely  in  some  of  them, 
he  would  actually  have  anticipated  the  most  import- 
ant fact,  recently  established  chiefly  by  the  meritorious 
labours  of  the  army  surgeons,  whose  opportunities  of 
going  through  the  investigation  were  better  on  several 
accounts  than  those  of  private  practitioners,  who  gene- 
rally soon  lose  sight  of  their  patients,  and  never  have 
them  sufficiently  under  their  control  and  observation 
to  render  a  full  perseverance  in  any  method  a  matter 
of  certainty.  At  all  events,  Dr.  Clutterbuck  may 
justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  distinctly  marked  the 
fact,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  disease  giving  way, 
and  being  cured  without  mercury,  is  no  proof  that  the 
case  is  not  venereal. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  theories  ever  devised  for 
explaining  all  the  perplexities  and  irregularities  of 
syphilis,  is  unquestionably  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Hunter ; 
for  it  accommodated  itself  almost  to  every  thing,  and 
every  believer  in  it  fancied  he  could  account  satisfac- 
torily for  many  puzzling  occurrences,  which  admitted 
of  no  good  explanation  on  other  principles.  Mr.  Hunter 
inculcated,  that  the  parts  contaminated  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  venereal  poison,  do  not  immediately  begin 
to  be  palpably  diseased,  but  only  acquire  a  disposition 
to  take  on  the  venereal  action.  He  farther  believed, 
that  when  this  disposition  was  once  formed  in  a  part, 
it  necessarily  changed  into  action,  or  manifest  disease, 


at  some  future  period.  That  mercury  can  cure  the 
disease,  when  positively  formed,  but  not  the  disposition 
to  it.  That  although  mercury  cannot  destroy  the  de- 
position already  contracted,  yet  that  it  can  prevent  it 
from  bring  formed  at  all.  That  the  disposition  never 
becomes  the  real  disease,  or,  in  Mr.  Hunter's  language, 
goes  into  action  during  the  use  of  mercury.  That  the 
action,  having  once  taken  place,  always  increases,  never 
wearing  itself  out.  That  parts  once  cured  never  be- 
come again  contaminated  from  the  same  stock  of 
infection.  And  that  the  matter  of  secondary  ulcers, 
or  those  which  break  out  in  consequence  of  absorption, 
is  not  infectious.  What  Mr.  Hunter  meant  by  the 
term  disposition,  I  think  is  better  explained,  than  the 
grounds  for  the  adoption  of  the  theories  connected  with 
it:  viz.  the  presumption  of  its  being  formed  in  ali  the 
parts,  capable  of  contamination;  the  certainty  of  its 
future  change  into  actual  disease;  the  impossibility  of 
curing  it  by  mercury,  previously  to  such  change  ;  but 
the  possibility  of  preventing  its  formation  at  all  by  the 
timely  use  of  that  remedy. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  has  well  observed,  that  the  only 
foundation  for  all  these  hypotheses,  connected  with 
the  phrase  disposition,  is  the  fact  that  secondary  symp- 
toms sometimes  arise,  notwithstanding  a  full  use  of 
mercury.  If,  says  this  gentleman,  we  were  to  suppose, 
with  Mr.  Hunter,  that  all  the  parts  which  are  suscep- 
tible, become  at  once  contaminated,  and  mercury  hag 
no  influence  over  them  in  this  state,  the  constitution 
should  become  affected  in  almost  all  cases  ;  for  absorp- 
tion probably  always  precedes  the  application  of 
remedies.  Either,  therefore,  mercury  does  prevent  the 
future  action,  or  a  more  frequent  absence  of  suscepti- 
bility to  the  disease  must  be  supposed,  than  there  are 
grounds  for  imagining. — (Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of 
Mr.  Hunter,  p.  9 — 12.)  But  surgeons  of  the  present 
day,  enlightened  by  many  new  facts  unequivocally  de- 
termined since  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  know  very  well, 
that  a  disposition  to  the  disease  is  in  many  instances 
not  produced  at  all,  even  though  the  matter  of  a  chancre 
be  supposed  to  be  absorbed  ;  since  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  chancres,  which  had  all  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  such  ulcers,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter's 
own  description,  no  secondary  symptoms  followed, 
though  the  patients  were  treated  and  cured  without 
any  mercury.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Hunter's  theory  were  true, 
the.disposition  must  have  been  produced,  the  action  or 
disease  itself,  in  the  form  of  secondary  symptoms,  must 
have  ensued,  sooner  or  later,  and  no  cure  could  have 
been  ultimately  effected  without  mercury.  Fortu- 
nately for  mankind,  unsound  as  some  of  the  theories 
seem,  which  are  attached  by  Mr.  Hunter  to  the  sup- 
posed disposition  of  the  venereal  disease,  or  its  latent 
form,  there  was  one  piece  of  advice  given  by  him, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in 
practice,  though  founded  upon  these  very  doctrines ; 
and  it  was  this:  "  that  we  should  push  our  medicine 
no  farther  than  the  cure  of  the  visible  effects  of  the 
poison,  and  allow  whatever  parts  may  be  contaminated 
to  come  into  action  afterward." — (On  the  Venereal 
Disease,  p.  334.)  This  maxim,  I  know,  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  admirers  of  long  salivations,  as  the 
causeof  many  relapses  and  imperfect  cures  ;  but  when 
I  advert  to  the  dreadful  mischief  which  formerly 
attended  protracted  courses  of  mercury  for  latent  and 
imaginary  complaints,  my  mind  regrets  that  Mr. 
Hunter  himself  should  not  have  strictly  adhered  in 
practice  to  his  own  principle,  from  which  he  undoubt- 
edly deviated  with  his  patients,  and  even  in  certain 
other  parts  of  his  writings.  However,  the  effect  has 
been  to  discourage  long  courses  of  mercury ;  and  per- 
haps in  this  way  the  world  has  been  benefited  by  the 
counsel,  though  not  rigorously  adopted  by  him  who 
gave  it.  Confessing  my  own  inability  to  reconcile  the 
various  theories  about  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
venereal  poison,  to  many  facts  which  are  disclosed  in 
practice,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
each  of  the  primary  and  secondary  symptoms. 

Chancres. — The  penis,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed, 
which  in  men  is  the  common  seat  of  a  chancre,  is, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  liable  to  diseases  of 
the  ulcerative  kind,  and,  on  some  accounts,  is  rather 
more  so  than  other  parts.  When  attention  is  not  paid 
to  cleanliness,  excoriations  or  superficial  ulcers  often 
originate.  The  genitals,  also,  like  almost  every  other 
part  that  has  been  injured,  when  once  they  have  suffered 
from  the  venereal  disease,  are  very  liable  to  ulceraw 
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again.  Since,  therefore,  the  penis  is  not  exempted  from 
common  diseases,  every  judgment  of  the  nature  of 
ulcers  upon  it,  as  Mr.  Hunter  truly  remarks,  should  be 
formed  with  great  attention,  particularly  as  all  diseases 
upon  ttiis  part  are  suspected  to  be  venereal.  But  for  a 
particular  description  of  the  many  ordinary  complaints 
which  are  apt  to  occur  on  the  genitals,  either  preceded 
or  unpreceded  by  sexual  intercourse,  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Evans's  treatise.— (See  Pathological  and  Practical  Re- 
mark! on  Ulcerations  of  the  Ocnital  Organs,  800. 
Lond.  1819.)  From  the  facts  already  mentioned  in 
this  article,  however,  it  would  appear,  that  primary 
syphilitic  ulcers,  or  chancres,  by  which  I  imply  sores 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  secondary  symptoms  of 
the  venereal  disease,  have  no  determinate  external 
character,  are  extremely  diversified  in  their  appearance, 
and  absolutely  cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  mere 
look  from  sores  which  are  of  a  common  or,  at  least, 
a  very  different  nature.  This  is  another  important 
fact,  for  which  every  man  in  the  profession  who  seeks 
only  truth,  and  the  expulsion  of  errors  from  the  doc- 
trines of  surgery,  must  feel  obliged  to  the  army 
surgeons.  Nor  is  their  merit  lessened  by  the  consider- 
ation, that  the  detection  of  mistake  on  this  point,  like 
the  discovery  of  the  error  concerning  the  invariable 
progress  of  the  venereal  disease  from  bad  to  worse, 
unless  medicine  be  given,  has  taken  place  in  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  Mr.  Hunter.—"  Venereal  ulcers  (says 
he)  commonly  have  one  character,  which,  however,  is 
not  entirely  peculiar  to  tbem;  for  many  sores  that  have 
no  disposition  to  heal  (which  is  thecascwith  a  chancre) 
have  so  far  the  same  character.  A  chancre  has  com- 
monly a  thickened  base,  and,  although  in  some  the 
common  inflammation  spreads  much  farther,  yet  the 
specific  is  confined  to  this  base."— (P.  215.)  And 
elsewhere,  he  observes,  a  chancre  first  begins  with  an 
itching  in  the  part.  When  the  inflammation  is  on  the 
glans  penis,  a  small  pimple,  full  of  matter,  generally 
arises,  without  much  hardness,  or  seeming  inflam- 
mation, and  with  very  little  tumefaction ;  for  the  glans 
penis  is  not  so  apt  to  swell  in  consequence  of- .inflam- 
mation as  many  other  parts  are,  especially  the  prepuce. 
Mr.  Hunter  also  explains,  that  chancres  situated  on  the 
glans  are  not  attended  with  so  much  pain  and  incon- 
venience as  sores  of  this  nature  on  the  prepuce. 
When  chancres  occur  on  the  framum,  or  particularly 
on  the  prepuce,  a  much  more  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation  soon  follows,  attended  with  effects  more 
extensive  and  visible.  These  latter  parts,  being  com- 
posed of  very  loose  cellular  membrane,  afford  a  ready 
paaaage  for  the  extravasaled  fluids.  The  itching  is 
gradually  converted  into  pain:  in  some  casts,  the 
surface  of  the  prepuce  is  excoriated,  and  afterward 
ulcerates;  while  in  other  examples  a  small  pimple  or 
abscess  appears  on  the  glans,  and  then  turns  inro  an 
ulcer.  The  parts  become  affected  with  a  thickening, 
which  at  first,  while  of  the  true  venereal  kind,  is  very 
circumscribed,  not  diffusing  itself,  as  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
serves, gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  the  surrounding 
parts;  but  terminating  rather  abruptly.  Its  base  is 
hard,  and  the  edges  a  little  prominent.  When  it  begins 
on  the  fixnum,  or  near  it,  that  part  is  very  commonly 
wholly  destroyed,  or  a  hole  is  often  made  through  it  by 
ulceration.  Mr.  Hunter  thought  it  better  in  general, 
under  the  latter  circumstance,  to  divide  the  part  at  once. 

When  the  venereal  matter  is  applied  to  the  body  of 
the  penis,  or  front  of  the  scrotum,  where  the  cuticle  is 
thicker  than  that  of  the  glans  penis  and  prepuce,  the 
chancre  generally  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of 
a  pimple,  which  commonly  forms  a  scab,  in  conse- 
quence of  evaporation.  The  first  scab  is  generally 
rubbed  off";  after  which,  a  second  still  larger  one  is 
produced.  , 

When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  it  is  otten 
attended  with  inflammation  peculiar  to  the  habit,  be- 
coming in  many  instances  more  diffused,  and  often 
producing  phymosis  and  paraphymosis.  However, 
Bays  Mr.  Hunter,  there  is  yet  a  hardness  around  the 
sores,  which  is  peculiar  to  such  as  are  caused  by  the 
venereal  virus,  particularly  those  on  the  prepuce 

Mr  Carmichael,  also,  in  his  arrangement  of  primary 
ulcers  on  the  penis,  considers  the  true  chancre  as  being 
particularly  distinguished  by  its  hardened  base,  which 
he  compares  to  a  piece  of  cartilage  under  the  skin.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  by  the  true  chancre, 
or  primary  syphilitic  ulcer,  he  does  not  signify  that  it  is 
the  only  Bore  from  which  secondary  symptoms  may 


arise ;  but  his  observations  lead  him  to  regard  it  as  the 
cause  of  such  constitutional  effects  as  belong  to  what 
he  deems  the  true  form  of  syphilis,  or  that  in  which 
the  use  of  mercury  is  the  most  decidedly  indicated.    It 
would  give  me  sincere  pleasure  to  find  any  agreement 
on    this  part  of  the  subject  among  other  observers. 
The  reader,  indeed,  must  already  know,  that  the  hard- 
ened base,  which  both  Hunter  and  Carmichael  have 
regarded  as  a  distinguishing  character  of  a  true  chancre, 
is  not  found  to  be  so  by  other  gentlemen,  who  have 
most  impartially  investigated  this  point.    Thus  Dr. 
Henncn  observes,  "We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  any  invariable  characteristic  symptoms, 
by  which  to  discriminate  the  real  nature  of  the  primary 
sore,  and  we  are  equally  at  a  loss  in  many  of  the  se- 
condary symptoms.    I  am  well  aware,  that  some  prac- 
titioners have  assumed  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
a  '  tactus  eruditus,'  by  which  they  can  at  once  distin- 
guish a  chancre,  or  a  venereal  ulcer,  or  eruption,  in 
which  mercury  is  indispensable,  from  one  of  a  different 
nature ;  but  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  of  self- 
deception  to  give  them  all  the  credit  that  they  lay  claim 
to.    It  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  show,  that  the 
high  round  edge,  the  scooped  or  excavated  sore,  the 
preceding  pimple,  the  loss  of  substance,  the  hardened 
base  and  edge,  whether  circumscribed  or  diffused,  and 
the  tenaciously  adhesive  discharge  of  a  very  fetid  odour, 
are  all  observable  in  certain  states  and  varieties  of 
sores,  unconnected  with  a  venereal  origin.    The  hard- 
ened edge  and  base,  particularly,  can  be  produced  arti- 
ficially by  the  application  of  escharotics  to  the  glans  or 
penis  of  a  sound  person,  and  if  any  ulceration  or  warty 
excrescence  previously  exists  on  these  parts,  this  effect 
is  still  more  easily  produced." — (On  Military  Surgery, 
ed.%p.  517.)    Now,  if  it  be  asked,  whether  the  chancre 
with  a  hardened  base  and  prominent  edge  is  distin- 
guished by  its  not  admitting  of  cure  without  mercury, 
and  by  any  regularity  or  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of 
secondary  symptoms,  when  they  originate  from  such 
an  ulcer  1    modern  experience  denies  the  validity  of 
both  these  criteria.     If  Mr.  Rose's  excellent  paper  be 
consulted,  the  reader  will  see  that  this  gentleman  has 
certainly  cured,  without  the  aid  of  mercury,  ulcers 
which  had  a  decidedly  marked  induration  of  the  mar- 
gins and   bases,  by  which   the  syphilitic   chancre,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Carmichael,  is  easily  distinguished. — 
(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  421,  t,c;  also,  Guthrie, 
vol.  cit.  p.  576.)     And  as  for  the  other  points,  sufficient 
evidence  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  forejoing 
columns  to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind,  that,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  teach  us,  no  kind  of  primary  sore  has  yet 
been  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  only  one 
set  of  peculiar  constitutional  symptoms  ;   but  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  great  variety  of  appearances  in  the 
skin,  throat,  &c.  may  follow  sores  which,  as  far  as 
external  characters  are  concerned,  seem  exactly  alike. 
The  only  partial  exception  to  this  remark  is,  the  great 
frequency  of  papular  eruptions  after  superficial  sores: 
a  point  on  which  both  Mr.  Carmichael  and  Mr.  Rose 
agree,  though  the  latter  gentleman  does  not  represent 
even  this  connexion  as  constant.    Mr.  Hunter  computed 
that  claps  appear  more  frequently  than  chancres,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  or  five  to  one :  I  am  not  prepared  to 
offer  any  opinion  on  this  calculation,  in  reference  either 
to  chancres  as  defined  by  that  interesting  writer,  or 
under  the  more  comprehensive  view  of  them  to  which 
the  results  of  modern  investigations  would  lead.    One 
intelligent  writer,  however,  has  observed,  that  present 
experience  does  not  justify  Mr.  Hunter's  conclusion 
respecting  the  infrequency  of  chancre  compared  with 
gonorrhoea. — (J.  Bacot,  Obs.  on  Syphilis,  p.  54.)     Yet. 
in  Dublin,  if  Mr.  Carmichael's  statement  be  correct, 
the  frequency  of  gonorrhoea,  as  compared  with  that  of 
what  is  sometimes  termed  the  true  venereal  chancre, 
must  be  so  great  as  to  defy  all  computation ;  for  he  in- 
forms us,  that  since  the  descriptions  of  the  success  of 
the  non-mercurial  practice  fell  into  his  hands,  he  has 
been  anxious  to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation, 
whether  true  syphilitic  chancres  did  really  admit  of 
being  cured  without  mercury  ;  but,  says  he,  "  this  dis- 
ease, as  described  by  Hunter,  has  diminished  in  so  ex- 
traordinary a  degree"  in  this  country,  that,  strange  to 
say,  I  have  from  that  period  met  with  only  one  case 
of  true  chancre." — (  Observations  on  the  Symptoms, 
<S-r.  of  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  14.)     As  this  chancre  re- 
mained stationary  a  month,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
emoloy  mercurial  frictions,  and  it  then  soon  healed. 
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leaving  a  callosity  which  continued  two  months  longer. 
However,  after  the  above  passage  was  written,  Mr. 
Carmichael  met  with  two  cases  of  "  well-marked 
chancre,"  each  of  which  was  attended  with  psorias 
syphilitica,  scaly  from  its  commencement.  No  mercury 
was  given.  For  five  weeks  the  disease  gained  ground ; 
but  in  the  end,  both  cases  were  cured,  merely  by  the 
administration  of  sarsaparilla.  The  following  obser- 
vations, contained  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Carmichael's 
work,  do  him  infinite  credit :  "  Although  (says  he) 
these  two  cases  cannot  fail  to  make  a  due  impression, 
yet,  if  they  stood  alone,  their  evidence  could  not  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  establish  a  belief,  that  true  syphilis, 
like  the  papular  disease,  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  or  to  remedies  in  which 
mercury  does  not  form  an  ingredient.  But  this  defi- 
ciency seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Rose,  Dr.  Hennen,  and  other  equally 
intelligent  surgeons,  who  had  the  advantage  of  serving 
with  our  army  on  the  continent ;  and  if,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  I  appear  to  be  skeptical,  with  respect  to 
the  accuracy  of  their  observations,  and  doubted  that  it 
was  true  chancre  and  true  syphilitic  eruption  which 
yielded  to  their  prescriptions  unaided  by  mercury,  these 
two  cases  have  satisfied  me,  that  every  attention  is 
due  to  the  exactness  and  discernment  of"  these  respect- 
able individuals;  and  if  I  hesitated  until  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  judged  with  my  own  understanding, 
I  claim  for  my  own  observations  no  larger  a  measure 
of  faith  from  others."  And  he  afterward  adds,  "  In 
thus  relinquishing  my  opinion  that  true  syphilis  differs 
from  other  venereal  complaints  by  always  requiring 
mercury  for  its  cure,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  doc- 
trine I  hold  to  this  proposition :  that,  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  that  medicine,  it  differs  from  them  only  in 
not  being  injured,  but  decidedly  benefited  by  it  in  all 
its  symptoms  and  stages.— (P.  218,  219.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  chancres  may  be  produced  :  first,  by  the  poison 
being  inserted  into  a  wound;  secondly,  by  being  applied 
to  anon-secreting  surface ;  and  thirdly,  by  being  applied 
to  a  common  sore.  A  wound,  it  seems,  is  much  more 
readily  infected  than  a  sore.  To  whichever  of  these 
three  different  surfaces  the  dus  is  applied,  it  produces 
its  specific  inflammation  and  ulceration,  attended  with 
a  secretion  of  pus.  The  matter  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  these  different  modes  of  application,  he 
says,  partakes  of  the  same  nature  as  the  matter  which 
was  applied  ;  because,  he  observes,  the  irritations  are 
alike.  How  the  alleged  examples  of  very  different 
primary  sores  being  sometimes  communicated  by  the 
application  of  the  matter  of  chancre,  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Hunterian  doctrines,  it  is  difficult  to 
suggest,  unless  Mr.  Carmichael's  observation  about  the 
present  excessive  rarity  of  the  true  syphilitic  chancre 
can  furnish  the  explanation.  However,  as  far  as  I 
can  believe  my  own  eyes  and  judgment,  I  now  see  in 
London  the  same  forms  of  chancre  which  used  to  pre- 
vail during  my  apprenticeship  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  And  if  any 
difference  can  be  particularized,  it  is  only  that  which 
depends  upon  their  being  less  rarely  converted  into 
worse  diseases  than  mere  syphilitic  ulceration,  by  the 
dreadful  effects  of  immoderate  courses  of  mercury. 

With  respect  to  the  three  modes  in  which  Mr.  Hun- 
ter speaks  of  the  venereal  poison  being  applied  and 
taking  effect,  I  know  not  why  he  should  have  alto- 
gether excluded  secreting  surfaces  ;  for  of  this  nature 
(as  a  late  writer  remarks)  are  the  glans  penis  and  co- 
rona glandis  (Bacot  on  Syphilis,  p.  55) ;  and  of  a  si- 
milar kind  are  the  insides  of  the  labia,  the  surfaces  of 
the  nymplire,  &c,  where  sores  are  common  enough. 
Whatever  maybe  the  truth  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
formation  of  chancres  within  the  urethra,  the  latter 
considerations  certainly  tend  to  prove  that  the  secret- 
ing nature  of  its  membrane  is  not  the  only  reason  for 
the  alleged  fact. 

t  I  shall  not  here  detain  the  reader  with  descriptions 
of  the  primary  ulcer  with  elevated  edges,  the  phage- 
denic, and  the  sloughing  chancre.  Such  descriptions  I 
have  imbodied  in  the  last  edition  of  the  First  Lines 
of  Surgery,  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
respecting  the  train  of  constitutional  symptoms,  ap- 
pertaining, as  he  believes,  to  each  form  of  ulcer.  It  is 
an  interesting  disquisition  ;  but  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tions and  inquiries  go,  it  has  not  yet  readied  any  degree 
of  certainty  or  precision  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  ex- 


plained, the  reports  published  by  other  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  this  investigation,  do  not  by  any  means  con* 
firm  the  much-desired  intelligence,  that  such  progTMi 
has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  all  the  diversified 
symptoms  of  the  venereal  disease,  that  its  varieties  can 
now  be  classed,  both  in  regard  to  the  primary  ulcers 
and  the  secondary  symptoms  connected  with  each  de- 
scription of  chancre. 

1  firmly  believe,  that  with  respect  to  all  the  appear- 
ances of  this  disease,  both  in  its  primary  and  secondary 
forms,  a  vast  deal  depends  upon  constitution,  inde- 
pendently of  the  nature  of  the  virus.  And  1  adopt 
this  opinion,  at  the  same  time  that  many  reflections 
already  hinted  at  in  this  article  lead  me  to  join  in  the 
belief,  that  syphilitic  diseases  may  depend  upon  a  va- 
riety of  poisons,  whereby  some  of  the  perplexity  of 
these  cases  may  be  explained. 

The  local  or  immediate  effects  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease are  seldom  wholly  specific ;  but  are  usually  at- 
tended both  with  the  specific  and  constitutional  in- 
flammation. Hence,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  particular  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  a  chancre 
first  appears,  and  to  its  progress.  If  the  inflammation 
spreads  in  a  quick  and  considerable  way,  the  constitu- 
tion must  be  more  disposed  to  inflammation  than  na- 
tural. When  the  pain  is  severe,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  to  irritation.  Chancres 
also,  sometimes,  soon  begin  to  slough,  there  being  a 
strong  tendency  to  mortification.  Here  he  probably 
adverts  to  what  are  now  usually  called  phagedenic 
sores,  and  frequently  believed  to  differ  from  the  truly  ve- 
nereal chancre. 

It  is  also  observed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  when  there  is 
a  considerable  loss  of  substance,  either  from  sloughing 
or  ulceration,  a  profuse  bleeding  is  no  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance, more  especially  when  the  ulcer  is  on. the 
glans.  The  adhesive  inflammation  does  not  appear  to 
take  place  sufficiently  to  unite  the  veins  of  this  part  of 
the  penis,  so  as  to  prevent  their  cavity  from  being  ex 
posed,  and  the  blood  escapes  from  the  corpus  spongi- 
osum urethne.  The  ulcers  or  sloughs  often  extend  as 
deeply  as  the  corpus  cavernosum  penis,  and  similar 
bleedings  are  the  consequence. 

Willi  respect  to  chancres  in  women,  the  labia  and 
nymphs,  like  the  glans  penis  in  men,  are  subject  to 
ulceration,  and  the  ulcerations  are  generally  more  nu- 
merous in  females  than  males,  in  consequence  of  the 
surface  on  which  the  sores  are  liable  to  form  being 
much  larger.  As  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  chancres  are 
occasionally  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  labia;  some- 
times on  the  outside  of  these  parts ;  and  even  on  the 
perinoeum.  When  the  sores  are  formed  on  the  inside 
of  the  labia  or  nympha:,  they  can  never  dry  or  scab ; 
but  when  they  are  externally  situated,  the  matter  may 
dry  on  them,  and  produce  a  scab,  just  as  happens  with 
respect  to  chancres  situated  on  the  scrotum  or  body  of 
the  penis. 

Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  the  venereal  mailer  from 
these  sores  is  apt  to  run  down  the  periuxum  to  the  anus, 
and  excoriate  the  parts,  especially  about  the  anus, 
where  the  skin  is  thin,  and  where  chancres  may  be 
thus  occasioned. 

Chancres  have  been  noticed  in  the  vagina  ;  but  Mr. 
Hunter  suspected  that  they  were  not  original  ones,  but 
that  they  had  spread  to  this  situation  from  the  inside 
of  the  labia. 

Before  any  of  the  virus  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  and  conveyed  into  the  circulation,  a  chancre 
is  entirely  a  local  affection.  From  the  Hunterian  doc- 
trines, however,  it  would  appear,  that  absorption  must 
generally  soon  follow  the  occurrence  of  the  sore ;  and 
all  the  modern  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  ul- 
ceration itself,  would  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
When  no  secondary  symptoms  take  place  after  the 
cure  of  chancre  without  mercury,  I  believe  few  sur- 
geons of  the  present  day  would  attempt  to  account  for 
the  fact  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  matter  not  having 
been  absorbed  ;  and  this  observation  is  made,  with 
every  disposition  on  my  part  to  express  my  assent  to 
the  truth  of  another  circumstance,  viz.  that  some  per- 
sons appear  much  more  susceptible  of  the  effects  of 
the  venereal  disease  than  other  individuals.  It  is  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  poison,  and  its  effects  upon  the  parts, 
is  uncertain ;  but  that,  on  the  whole,  a  chancre  is 
longer  in  appearing  than  a  gonorrhoea.  However,  the 
nature  of  the  parts  affected  makes  some  difference 
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vVhen  a  chancre  occurs  on  the  fraenum  oral  the  ter- 
mination of  the  prepuce  in  the  glans,  the  disease  in 
general  eomea  on  earlier ;  these  pans  being  more  easily 
affected  lhan  either  the  glans  penis,  common  skin  of 
this  organ,  or  the  scrotum.  He  adds,  that  in  some 
cases  in  which  both  the  glans  and  prepuce  were  con- 
taminated from  the  same  application  of  the  poison, 
the  chancre  made  as  appearance  earlier  on  the  latter 
part.  Mr.  Hunter  knew  ol  some  instances  in  which 
chancres  appeared  twenty  tour  hours  alter  the  appli- 
cation ut  the  matter;  and  others,  in  which  an  interval 
of  seven  weeks,  and  even  two  months  elapsed,  be- 
tween the  time  of  contamination  and  that  when  the 
chancre  commenced.  However,  heie,  as  in  almost  all 
oilier  statements  about  this  perplexing  subject,  we 
never  know  with  certainty  that  the  writer  has  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  assumed  fact,  that  it  is  only  one  kind 
ul  pi  Ison  which  is  spoken  of. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  that  the  ulcer- 
ation arising  from  venereal  Inflammation  generally,  if 
not  always,  continues  till  cured  by  art ;  and  his  theo- 
retical reason  for  this  circumstance  was,  that,  as  the 
inflammation  In  the  chancre  spreads,  it  is  always  at- 
lacking  new  ground,  so  as  to  produce  a  succession  of 
Irritations,  and  hinder  the  disease  from  curing  itself. 

it  was,  no  doubt,  the  foregoing  opinion  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, which  formed  the  authority  for  the  position  which 
was  always  lorcibly  insisted  upon  in  the  surgical  lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Abernethy,  which  I  attended  many  years 
ago,  viz.  that  all  truly  venereal  complaints,  when  not 
counteracted  by  remedies,  invariably  grow  progres- 
sively worse,  which  is  not  the  case  with  pseudo-syphi- 
litic diseases.  But  modern  experience  apprizes  us  that 
this  doctrine  is  far  from  being  correct.  As  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  foregoing  pages,  Dr.  Fergusson  assures  us 
that,  in  Portugal,  the  disease  in  its  primary  state  among 
the  natives  is  curable  without  mcrcuiy,  and  by  simple 
topical  treatment ;  that  the  antisyphilitic  woods,  com- 
bined with  sudorirics,  are  an  adequate  remedy  for  con- 
stitutional symptoms  ;  and  that  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  has  there  been  so  much  mitigated,  that,  after 
running  a  certain  course  (commonly  a  mild  one) 
through  the  respective  orders  of  parts,  according  to 
the  known  laws  of  its  progress,  it  exhausts  itself  'and 
ceases  spontaneously.— (See  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  %  p.  2—5.)  In  the  third  edition  of  the  First  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  it  was  sufficiently  proved, 
from  several  conclusions  drawn  from  the  writings  ol 
Mr.  Pearson  (Obs.on  the  Effects  of  various  Articles  in 
the  Cure  of  Lues  Venerea),  that  venereal  sores  might 
be  benefited,  and  even  healed,  under  the  use  of  several 
Inerl  insignificant  medicines.  And,  as  I  have  previ- 
ously explained  the  possibility  of  curing  chancres  and 
othei  venereal  complaints  without  mercury,  was  long 
since  remarked  by  Dr.  Clutterbuck,  who  thence  very 
justly  inferred,  that  the  healing  of  a  sore  without  this 
remedy,  was  no  test  that  it  was  not  venereal.— (See 
Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  the  late  John  Hunter, 
1790.) 

But  although  the  whole  history  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, and  of  the  various  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
if  carefully  reflected  upon,  must  have  led  to  the  same 
conclusion,  the  truth  was  never  placed  in  such  a  view 
as  to  command  the  general  belief  of  all  the  most  ex- 
perienced surgeons  in  this  and  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  truth  was  not 
seen  and  remarked  by  several  of  the  older  writers ; 
for,  that  it  was  so,  any  man  may  convince  himself 
by  referring  to  several  works  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  But  it  is  to  be  understood,  all  indeci- 
sion could  never  be  renounced  as  long  as  prejudices 
interfered  with  the  only  rational  plan  which  could 
be  adopted,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  question 
to  a  final  settlement;  I  mean  experiments  on  a  large 
ami  impartial  scale,  open  to  the  observation  of  nume- 
rous |udges,  yet  under  such  control,  as  ensured  the  ri- 
gorous trial  of  the  practice.  Nor  could  such  investiga- 
tion be  so  well  made  by  any  class  of  practitiom  is  as 
the  army  Burgeons,  whose  patients  are  numerous, 
obliged  to  follow  strictly  the  treatment  prescribed, 
without  any  power  of  going  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
or  from  one  surgeon  to  another,  as  caprice  may  dictate, 
or  of  eluding  ihe  observation  of  the  medical  attendants 
altera  seeming  recovery.  And  here  I  must  take  the  op- 
portunity of  stating,  thai  as  flu  as  my  judgment  ex- 
tends, the  most  important  and  cautious  document  yet 
extant,  on  the  two  questions  Of  the  possibility  and  ex- 


pediency of  curing  the  venereal  disease  without  mer- 
cury, is  the  paper  of  Mr.  Rose.  For  let  it  not  be  pre- 
sumed, that  because  the  army  surgeons  lind  the  vene- 
real disease  curable  without  mercury,  they  mean  to  re- 
commend the  total  abandonment  of  that  remedy  for 
the  distemper,  any  more  than  they  would  argue  that 
possibility  and  expediency  are  synonymous  terms.  At 
the  time  when  Mr.  Rose  published  his  observations,  he 
had  tried  the  non-mercurial  treatment  in  the  Cold- 
stream regiment  of  guards,  during  a  year  and  three- 
quarters,  and  had  thus  succeeded  in  curing  all  the  ul- 
cers on  the  parts  of  generation,  which  he  met  with  in 
that  period,  together  with  the  constitutional  symptoms 
to  which  they  gave  rise.  "I  may  not  be  warranted  in 
asserting  (says  this  gentleman),  that  many  of  these 
were  venereal ;  but  undoubtedly  a  considerable  number 
of  them  had  all  the  appearances  of  primary  sores,  pro- 
duced by  the  venereal  virus,  and  arose  under  circum- 
stances where  there  had  been  at  least  a  possibility  of 
that  virus  having  been  applied.  Admitting  that  there 
is  nothing  so  characteristic  in  a  chancre  as  to  furnish 
incontrovertible  proof  of  its  nature,  it  will  yet  be  al- 
lowed, that  there  are  many  symptoms  common  to  such 
sores,  although  not  entirely  peculiar  to  them,  and  when- 
ever these  are  met  with,  there  are  strong  grounds  to 
suspect  that  they  are  the  effects  of  the  syphilitic  virus. 
In  a  sore,  for  instance,  appearing  shortly  after  suspi- 
cious connexion,  where  there  is  loss  of  substance,  a 
want  of  disposition  to  granulate  and  an  indurated  mar- 
gin and  base,  there  is  certainly  a  probability  of  that 
poison  being  present.  Among  a  number  of  cases  of 
such  a  description,  taken  indiscriminately,  the  proba- 
bility of  some  being  venereal  is  mateiially  increased, 
and  must  at  last  approach  nearly  to  a  certainty.  On 
this  principle,  some  of  the  sores  here  referred  to  must 
have  been  venereal.  They  were  also  seen  by  different 
surgeons,  on  whose  judgment  1  would  rely,  who  agreed 
in  considering  many  of  thein  as  well-marked  cases  of 
true  chancre." — {Rose,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p. 
357,  frc.)  The  men  thus  Healed  were  examined  al- 
most every  week  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  ap- 
parent cure,  "  both  that  the  first  approach  of  constitu- 
tional symptoms  might  be  observed,  and  that  any  de- 
ception from  an  underhand  use  of  mercury  might  be 
guarded  against." — {P.  359.)  Sixty  cases  of  ulcers  on 
the  penis  were  also  cured  by  Mr.  Dease  in  the  York: 
Hospital,  by  means  of  simple  dressings,  the  only  gene- 
ral remedy  being  occasional  purgatives.  The  practice 
was  likewise  extensively  tried  by  Mr.  Wbymper  and 
Mr.  Good,  surgeons  of  the  Guards,  with  Ihe  same  kind 
of  success.  In  Mr.  Rose's  practice,  all  idea  of  speci- 
fic remedies  was  entirely  laid  aside.  The  patients  were 
usually  confined  to  their  beds,  and  such  local  applica- 
tions were  employed  as  the  appearances  of  the  sores 
seemed  to  indicate.  Aperient  medicines,  antimony, 
bark,  vitriolic  acid,  and  occasionally  sarsaparilla  were 
administered. — {P.  303.)  "  Upon  an  average  (says 
Mr.  Rose),  one  out  of  every  three  of  the  sores  thus 
treated,  was  followed  by  some  form  or  other  of  consti- 
tutional affection  :  this  was  in  most  instances  mild  and 
sometimes  so  slight  that  it  would  have  escaped  notice, 
if  it  had  not  been  carefully  sought  for.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  were  evidently  not  such  as  could  be 
regarded  as  venereal,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  com- 
monly received  ideas  on  the  subject.  Caries  of  the 
bones,  and  some  of  the  least  equivocal  symptoms,  did 
not  occur.  In  no  instance  was  there  that  uniform  pro- 
gress, with  unrelenting  fury,  from  one  order  of  symp- 
toms and  parts  affected  to  another,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  an  essential  characteristic  of  true  syphilis." 
—(Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  422.)  The  constitu 
tional  symptoms  also  yielded,  without  the  aid  of  mer- 
cury ;  and  frequently  primary  sores,  corresponding  to 
what  had  been  called  the  true  chancre,  with  indurated 
base,  were  cured  in  this  manner,  yet  were  followed  by 
no  secondary  symptoms.  We  are  also  informed,  that 
"  several  cases  occurred  of  a  cluster  of  ill-conditioned 
sores  over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  :  and 
behind  the  corona  glandis;  and  also  of  a  circle  ot 
small  irritable  sores,  situated  on  the  thickened  and  con 
tracted  ring  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  prepuce. 
These  occasionally  produced  buboes."  JVune  of  the 
sores  of  this  description,  met  with  by  Mr.  fiosc.  irere 
followed  by  any  constitutional  affection. — (Vol.  cit.  p. 
370.)  He  bears  testimony  to  the  ill  effects  of  mer- 
cury and  stimulants  in  cases  of  phagedenic  ulcers,  and 
confirms  a  not  uncommon  opinion,  that  they  are  sel- 
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dom  followed  by  secondary  symptoms,  which  opinion 
should  be  qualified  with  the  condition  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Guthrie  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  5G5),  that  no 
mercury  be  given.  Lastly,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
Mr.  Rose  observed,  that  most  of  the  cases  c(  papular 
eruptions  followed  ulcers,  which  were  not  very  deep, 
and  healed  without  much  difficulty. — {P.  399.) 

Although  the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  curing  every 
kind  of  ulcer  on  the  genitals  without  mercury  has  been 
fully  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  Mr.  Guthrie  {Med. 
Chir.  Trans.  voU  8,  p.  558  and  576),  Dr.  J.  Thomson 
(Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1818),  Dr. 
Ilennen  (  Op-  cit.  JVos.  54  and  55,  and  Principles  of  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  ed.  2),  Mr.  Bacot  (On  Syphilis,  p.  26, 
<$-<;.),  and  many  other  careful  observers;  and,  although 
it  is  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  removal  of 
an  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  diagnosis ;  yet 
the  expediency  of  the  practice  must  evidently  be  deter- 
mined by  other  considerations,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  comparative  quickness  of  the  cures  effected 
with  and  without  mercury;  the  comparative  severity 
and  frequency  of  secondary  symptoms;  and  the  gene- 
rally acknowledged  fact,  that  a  syphilitic  primary  sore 
is  not  indicated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  by  its 
mere  external  character,  or  indeed  any  other  criterion 
hitherto  discovered. 

Respecting  the  comparative  quickness  of  the  cures 
of  chancres,  or  reputed  chancres,  without  the  aid  of 
mercury,  much  disagreement  prevails  in  the  different 
reports,  even  those  collected  by  the  same  individuals, 
whose  statements  must  therefore  be  deemed  perfectly 
impartial,  though  inconclusive. — (See  Hennen's  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  536,  &c.)  Some  of  Mr.  Rose's 
best  marked  cases  of  chancre,  that  is  to  say,  such  as 
were  distinguished  by  the  indurated  base  and  circum- 
ference, healed  in  a  very  short  time.  But  even  respect- 
ing these,  or  any  other  kinds  of  chancre,  no  regularity 
on  this  point  can  be  found.  Mr.  Guthrie  observes, 
if  the  "  ulcers  were  not  without  any  marked  appear- 
ance, and  did  not  amend  in  the  first  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  they  generally  remained  for  five  or  seven  weeks 
longer;  and  the  only  difference  in  this  respect  between 
them  and  the  raised  ulcer  of  the  prepuce  was,  that  this 
often  remained  for  a  longer  period,  and  that  ulcers, 
possessing  the  true  character  of  chancre,  required  in 
general  a  still  longer  period  for  their  cure,  that  is,  from 
six,  eight,  to  ten,  and  in  one  case,  even  twenty-six 
weeks,  healing  up  and  ulcerating  again  on  a  hardened 
base.  Those  that  required  the  greatest  length  of  time 
had  nothing  particular  in  their  appearance  that  would 
lead  us  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  the  same 
kind  which  were  healed  in  a  shorter  lime."— (Med. 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  558.)  The  same  writer  after- 
ward expresses  his  belief,  that  almost  all  the  pro- 
tracted cases  would  have  been  cured  in  one-half  or  even 
one-third  of  the  time,  if  a  moderate  course  of  mercury 
had  been  resorted  to. 

In  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  which  I  have  met  with,  is  an  of- 
ficial circular,  signed  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Sir 
Wm.  Franklin,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1940 
cases  of  primary  venereal  ulceiations  on  the  penis, 
cured  without  mercury,  between  December,  1816,  and 
December,  1818  (including  not  only  the  more  simple 
sores,  but  also  a  regular  proportion  of  those  with  the 
most  marked  characters  of  syphilitic  chancre),  the 
average  period  taken  up  by  the  treatment  when  bubo 
did  not  exist,  was  21  days  ;  with  bubo,  45  days.— (See 
Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  545.)  And  it  far- 
ther appears,  that  during  the  period  above  specified, 
2827  chancres,  a  more  considerable  proportion  of  which 
were  probably  Hunterian  chancres,  were  treated  with 
mercury,  and  that  the  average  period  required  for  the 
cure  when  there  was  no  bubo,  was  33  days  ;  with 
bubo,  50.  As  far,  therefore,  as  a  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  this  official  estimate,  and  no  calculation 
is  ever  likely  to  be  furnished  on  a  larger  or  more  im- 
partial scale,  the  evidence  tends  to  prove,  that  primary 
sores  may  generally  be  cured  rather  sooner  without 
than  with  the  administration  of  mercury.  But  as 
practilionjrs  are  not  obliged  to  restrict  themselves 
either  to  the  mercurial  or  non-mercurial  practice,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  total  rejection  of  mercury  is  by  no 
means  justified  by  any  facts  yet  before  the  public,  con- 
cerning the  time  requisite  for  the  cure  on  either  plan  ; 
because,  as  it  is  universally  admitted  that  some  cases 
are  very  tedious  unless  mercury  be  given,  neither  rea- 


son nor  experience  will  sanction  the  exclusive  adoption 
of  only  one  mode  of  practice,  whether  the  backward- 
ness to  heal  exist  or  not.  Oil  the  contrary,  as  far  as 
the  consideration  of  lime  has  weight,  prudence  and 
common  sense  teach  us  to  diversify  the  treatment  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Bat  ii  may  be  inquired, 
sirrce  tile  backward  disposition  of  a  sore  to  heal  can- 
not be  known  at  first  by  its  mere  appearance,  should 
the  treatment  begin  with  mercury  or  not  ?  Now,  al- 
though late  writers  dwell  very  much  on  the  impoisj- 
bility  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  a  sore  by  its  look 
alone,  one  fact  is  certain,  that  some  ulcers  on  the  penis 
have  a  clean  appearance  from  their  very  commence- 
ment ;  some  cases  are  simple  excoriations  ;  and  others, 
though  ill-conditioned,  are  so  small,  that  a  fair  chance 
offers  itself  of  destroying  every  part  of  the  disease 
with  caustic.  In  all  such  cases,  1  should  never  com- 
mence with  mercury.  With  respect  to  phagedenic  and 
sloughing  chancres,  repeated  experience  has  convinced 
me,  that  they  are  cases  in  the  first  stage  of  which,  at 
all  events,  mercury  should  always  be  avoided ;  and 
I  believe,  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  when  this  is  strictly 
done,  secondary  symptoms  are  rare.  One  sore  of  this 
kind  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pearson,  as  not 
requiring  mercury,  and  the  attention  of  surgeons  has 
been  of  late  particularly  directed  to  it  by  Mr.  Bacot. 
"  It  is  characterized  by  a  great  derangement  of  the  ge- 
neral health,  by  a  high  state  of  inflammation  of  the 
part,  by  great  local  (rain,  and  proceeds  rapidly  to  the 
destruction  of  the  parts.  The  situation  of  this  sore  is 
most  commonly  in  the  angle  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans  penis;  and  those  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  the 
young  and  the  vigorous,  are  most  liable  to  its  attack. 
The  most  prompt  and  vigorous  antiphlogistic  means 
are  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this  sore  ;  and 
the  blood  taken  away  in  these  cases  presents  the  usual 
inflammatory  appearances,  frequently  in  a  very  high 
degree.  The  exhibition  of  mercury  in  this  species  of 
sore  is  highly  mischievous,  and  productive  of  the 
worst  consequences  ;  nor  does  it  often  happen  that  se- 
condary symptoms  succeed,  &c.—(0«  Syphilis,  p.  57.) 
Here,  according  to  Mr.  Pearson's  observations,  made 
many  years  ago,  mercury  is  not  perhaps  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  constitution  ;  but  I  conceive  it 
might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  safety  of  the 
constitution  actually  requires  that  mereury  should 
he  strictly  avoided,  because  there  is  some  ground  for 
believing  that,  in  these  instances,  it  is  not  only  in 
jurious  to  the  local  disease,  but  conducive  to  second- 
ary symptoms.  However,  if  the  latter  symptoms 
should  arise,  notwithstanding  mercury  has  not  been 
administered  during  the  cure  of  the  ulcer,  alterative 
doses  of  that  medicine  may  still  be  useful,  as  Mr.  Car- 
michael  observes,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  wane,  but 
not  until  then,  previously  to  which  period,  the  hist  in- 
ternal remedies  are  antimonials,sarsaparilla,  guaiacurn 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  arseniate  of  kali, 
the  nitrous  acid,  and  ni'.ro  muriatic  bath. — (See  Obs. 
on  the  Symptoms,  &rc.  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  p.  209.) 
With  respect  to  chancres  with  a  hardened  base  and 
margin,  it  certainly  appears  that  many  of  them  have 
healed  tolerably  fast  without  mercury;  hut  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  tedious  when  that  medicine 
was  not  employed. — (See  three  cases  recorded  in  the 
work  last  quoted.)  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that 
the  official  document  circulated  by  Sir  James  M'Gri- 
gor and  Sir  William  Franklin,  tends  to  prove  thai,  at 
all  events,  these  sores  heal  sooner  without  than  with 
mercrwy.  But  this  conclusion  seems  hardly  allowable, 
because,  as  these  faithful  and  impartial  reporters  have 
sensibly  remarked,  the  2827  sores  treated  with  mer- 
cury may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  partaken  of  the 
character  of  Hunter's  chancre  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  1940  primary  sores  treated  without  mercury. 
— (See  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  p.  545.)  Conse- 
quently, though  the  sores  treated  with  mercury  seem, 
on  the  average,  to  have  healed  more  slowly  than  others 
treated  without  it,  yet  it  is  to  he  taken  into  the  account, 
that  a  larger  number  of  the  first  cases  were  ulcers  with 
a  hardened  base  and  margin,  and  that  if  they  had  not 
had  the  mercurial  treatment  extended  to  them,  it  is 
possible  their  complete  cure  might  generally  have  been 
still  more  tedious.  As  the  evidence  now  stands,  there- 
fore, I  conceive  it  right  to  employ  mercury  with  mode- 
ration, for  all  sores  on  the  penis  having  the  characters 
of  the  Hunterian  chancre,  and  appearing  after  a  sus- 
picious connexion. 
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A  consideration,  however,  which  ought  to  have 
greater  Influence  than  the  slowness  or  quickness  of 
the  cure  of  primary  sore*  with  and  without  mercury, 
|g  the  question,  whether,  upon  the  average,  secondary 
symptoms  ar<;  more  frequent  alter  the  iion-inercurial 
practice  than  the  other  ?  On  this  most  interesting 
point  the  reports  vary,  as  indeed  they  do  on  almost 
every  matter  in  the  investigation,  excepting  the  facts 
of  Che  [K>s-il»ility  of  curing  all  forms  of  the  venereal 
disease  without  mercury,  the  great  rarity  of  any  affec- 
tum of  (he  bones',  and  the  general  mildness  of  the  se- 
condary symptoms,  when  that  medicine  is  not  em- 
ployed. On  all  these  points  the  testimonies  are  strong 
and  convincing.  Rut  while  Mr.  Rose  found  secondary 
symptoms  take  plate  in  one-tliird  of  his  cases  treated 
without  mercury  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  422), 
the  proportion  In  the  York  and  some  other  hospitals, 
was  only  about  one-tenth. — (Vol.  cit.  p.  559.)  In 
the  1940  cases  of  primary  sores  on  the  penis,  treated 
without  mercury  in  the  army  hospitals,  between  De- 
cember, 1816,  and  December,  1818,  there  were  only  96 
instances  of  secondary  symptoms  of  different  sorts,  or 
not  more  than  one-twentieth.  But  the  proportion  of 
of  secondary  symptoms  in  the  cases  of  primary 
ulcere  treated  with  mercury  was  still  smaller,  and  this 
in  an  Important  degree,  being  only  51  out  of  2827 
cases,  or  about  one-lil'ly-lifth.  Were  it  not  necessary 
to  make  a  considerable  allowance  for  the  probable  cir- 
cumstance of  the  llunterian  chancre  prevailing  most 
in  the  cases  treated  with  mercury,  a  point  admitted  by 
Sir  James  M'Grigorand  Dr.  Franklin,  we  should  here 
have  a  powerful  and  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  geni  ral  superiority  of  mercury  for  the  prevention 
of  secondary  symptoms.  JVor  am  I  certain  that  the 
conclusion  can  be  much  weakened  by  the  probability 
of  the  difference  here  alluded  to,  because  from  the 
evidence  of  late  brought  to  light  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  class  of  diseases  which  go  under  the  name  of 
syphilis,  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  what  has  been 
railed  the  true  or  Hnnteiian  chancre  is  more  disposed 
than  some  other  primary  sores  to  occasion  secondary 
symptoms.  Indeed,  Mr.  Guthrie  declares,  in  the  cases 
referred  to  in  Ins  paper,  that  when  mercury  was  not 
Used,  these  symptoms  more  frequently  followed  the 
raised  ulcer  of  the  prepuce,  than  the  true  character- 
istic chancre  of  syphilis  affecting  the  glans  penis.— 
(Mid.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  577.)  On  the  whole,  as 
the  reports  now  stand,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
cases  which  I  have  seen  myself,  the  secondary  symp- 
toms are  more  frequent  when  primary  ulcers  are  pro- 
miscuously treated  without  mercury.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  fact,  that  the  way  to  have  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  cases  of  secondary  symp- 
toms is  to  employ  mercury  in  all  instances  of  sores  on 
the  genitals.  This  both  reason  and  experience  contra- 
dict, inasmuch  as  mercury  given  in  cases  which  do  not 
require  it  for  the  security  of  the  constitution,  is  fre- 
quently itself  a  source  of  cutaneous  diseases,  sore 
throats,  and  nodes,  which,  without  its  baneful  influ- 
ence, would  never  have  occurred.  The  prudent  course 
seems  here  to  be  to  exercise  our  judgment  and  discre- 
tion, and  to  be  guided,  in  some  measure,  by  the  appear- 
ance and  progress  of  the  sore,  according  to  principles 
already  suggested  ;  for  though  the  look  of  a  sore  may 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  always  en- 
able us  to  form  a  certain  inference  respecting  the  risk 
of  secondary  symptoms  if  mercury  be  omitted,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  danger  would  be  positively  obvi- 
ated by  having  recourse  at  once  to  mercury  in  every 
kind  of  primary  sore;  and  notwithstanding  every 
thing  which  has'  been  lately  published,  1  still  flatter 
myself,  that  surgeons,  accustomed  to  see  much  of  ve- 
nereal  cases,  can  yet  distinguish  excoriations,  herpes 
of  the  prepuce,  biles,  simple  healthy  sores,  and  some 
other  common  aliments  (see  Evans  on  Ulcerations  of 
thr  Genital  Organs,  8vo.  J.ond.  1319),  from  ulcers,  by 
which  the  constitution  is  liable  to  be  affected.  Until 
farther  data  exist,  1  cannot  venture  to  lay  down  other 
directions  about  the  treatment  Of  primary  sores.  It  is 
with  pleasure,  however,  that  I  subjoin  the  advice  of 
other  gentlemen,  whose  sentiments  and  talents  deserve 
respect,  though  their  opinions  may  not  exactly  agree 
with  my  own.  "  In  every  primary  ulcer  (says  Dr. 
Hennen\  I  would  give  up  the  idea  of  using  mercury  at 
first,  treating  it  as  it  it  were  a  simple  ulceration,  by 
cleanliness,  rest, and  abstinence,  and  applying  to  it  the 
mod  simple  and  mildest  dressings.    If  the  sore  did  not 
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put  on  a  healing  appearance  in  a  reasonable  time,  the 
extent  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  patient,  I  should  make  use  of  more  active  dress- 
ings. But  if,  beyond  all  calculation,  it  remained  open, 
I  should  certainly  not  sacrifice  every  consideraiion  to  a 
dislike  of  mercury,  knowing  how  many  persons  have 
been  seriously  benefited  by  a  judicious  and  mild  ad- 
ministration of  that  remedy." — (On  Military  Surgery, 
edit.  2,  p.  518.)  When  primary  ulcers  resist  common 
means  a  certain  time,  Mr.  Bacot  would  also  have  re- 
course to  mercury. — (On  Syphilis,  p.  69.)  Like  me, 
however,  the  latter  author  does  not  approve  of  inva- 
riably postponing  that  remedy  until  the  latter  criterion, 
viz.  the  backwardness  of  the  sore  to  be  healed  by  other 
methods,  is  afforded. 

Whenever  the  employment  of  mercury  in  this  work  is 
recommended,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  be  thought 
an  advocate  for  pvshing  that  medicine,  as  the  phrase 
is.  On  the  contrary,  experience  has  fully  convinced 
me,  that  in  no  forms  of  chancre,  nor  in  any  other  stages 
of  the  venereal  disease,  is  it  proper  to  exhibit  mercury 
in  the  unmerciful  quantity,  and  for  the  prodigious 
length  of  time,  which  custom,  ignorance,  and  preju- 
dice used  to  sanction  in  former  days.  Violent  sali- 
vations, at  all  events,  ought  to  he  for  ever  exploded. 

When  I  was  an  articled  student  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  most  of  the  venereal  patients  in  that 
establishment  were  seen  with  their  ulcerated  tongues 
hanging  out  of  their  mouths  ;  their  faces  prodigiously 
swelled ;  and  their  saliva  flowing  out  in  streams.  The 
wards  were  not  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  the  stench 
was  so  great  that  the  places  well  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  foul.  Yet,  notwithstanding  mercury  was 
thus  pushed  (as  the  favourite  expression  was),  it  was 
then  common  to  see  many  patients  suffer  the  most  dread- 
ful mutilations,  in  consequence  of  sloughing  ulcers  of  the 
penis;  many  unfortunate  individuals,  whose  noses 
and  palates  were  lost ;  and  others  who  were  afflicted 
with  nodes  and  dreadful  phagedenic  sores. 

Happily,  at  the  present  day,  this  attachment  to  vio- 
lent salivations  no  longer  prevails ;  simple  excoriations 
and  common  ulcers  are  more  attentively  discriminated  ; 
and,  even  in  what  are  reputed  to  be  true  syphilitic 
chancres,  mercury  is  seldom  given,  except  in  very  mo- 
derate doses,  or  such  quantities  as  only  gently  affect 
the  gums  and  salivary  glands.  The  surgeon,  now  no 
longer  blinded  with  the  continual  fear  of  the  rapid  and 
furious  progress  of  syphilis  when  not  duly  resisted  by 
mercury,  avoids  the  very  mode  of  practice  which  was 
itself  the  cause  of  all  the  aggravated  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  consequence  is,  that  very  bad  instances  of 
the  ravages  of  lues  venerea  are  now  hardly  ever  ob- 
served, except  from  the  neglect  and  intemperance  of  pa- 
tients themselves  ;  and  the  few  aggravated  cases  which 
are  met  with,  even  in  hospitals,  are  generally  in  that 
state  previously  to  their  admission.  Another  benefit 
also  resulting  from  modern  investigations,  which  prove 
that  chancres,  and  all  other  varieties  of  the  venereal 
disease,  do  not  absolutely  require  mercury  for  their 
cure,  is  the  safety  with  which  it  is  now  known  that 
the  use  of  such  medicine  may  be  postponed,  where 
the  patient's  present  state  of  health  would  not  well 
bear  its  exhibition.  And  I  know  that  an  ignorance  of 
this  fact  formerly  caused  the  death  of  many  poor  sufferers. 

The  greater  present  mildness  of  syphilitic  diseases 
in  England,  I  ascribe  chiefly  to  the  more  judicious 
treatment  now  adopted,  and  not  to  any  change  or  mo- 
dification in  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  may  think  as  Mr.  Fergusson  does 
with  regard  to  syphilis  in  Portugal,  that  the  disease  has 
exhausted  a  great  deal  of  its  virulence  from  long  con- 
tinuance among  us.  But  before  we  are  altogether  jus- 
tified in  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  we  must  forget  all 
the  bad  practice  which  prevailed  in  former  days,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
more  severe  forms  in  which  syphilis  then  presented  it- 
self; though  not  for  the  ravages  of  that  acute,  quickly 
spreading,  and  fatal  disorder  which  broke  out  in  the 
French  army  at  Naples,  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. According  to  my  own  judgment,  this  was  de- 
cidedly a  very  different  disease  from  any  venereal  ma- 
ladies with  which  we  are  now  acquainted;  too  differ- 
ent indeed  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  any  sponta- 
neous alteration  of  its  own,  or  by  any  improvements 
in  practice. 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter's  ideas,  the  most  simple 
method  of  treating  a  chancre  is  to  extirpate  it  with 
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caustic  or  the  knife,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  the  state 
ot  a  common  sore  or  wound,  and  heals  up  as  such. 
However,  he  sanctions  this  practice  only  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  chancre,  when  the  surrounding 
parts  are  not  yet  contaminated  ;  for  he  says  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
part,  and  this  object  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment when  the  disease  has  spread  considerably. 
When  the  chancre  is  situated  on  the  glans  penis,  he 
thought  touching  the  sore  with  the  lunar  caustic  pre- 
ferable to  cutting  it  away,  because  the  hemorrhage 
from  the  cells  of  the  glands  would  be  considerable  after 
the  use  of  the  knife. 

The  caustic  should  be  pointed  at  the  end,  like  a  pen- 
cil, in  order  that  it  may  only  touch  such  parts  as  are 
really  diseased  ;  and  its  application  should  be  repeated 
till  the  surface  of  the  sore,  after  the  separation  of  the 
last  sloughs,  assumes  a  red  and  healthy  appearance, 
when  it  will  heal  like  any  other  sore  made  with  caustic. 

When  the  sore  is  on  the  prepuce,  or  the  common 
skin  of  the  penis,  and  in  an  incipient  state,  the  same 
practice  may  be  adopted  with  success.  When  the 
chancre  is  large,  however,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  with 
the  argenlum  nitratum,  which  does  not  extirpate  the 
increasing  sore  deeply  enough.  In  such  cases,  Mr. 
Hunter  thought  that  the  potassa  cum  calce  might  an- 
swer better.  When  the  caustic  could  not  be  conve- 
niently employed,  this  author  sometimes  recommended 
the  excision  of  chancres,  a  plan  which  lie  had  adopted 
himself,  and  the  part  afterward  healed  with  common 
dressings.  However,  says  he,  as  our  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  disease  is  not  always  certain,  and  as 
this  uncertainty  increases  with  the  size  of  the  chancre, 
the  cure  must  be  in  some  measure  promoted  by  proper 
dressings,  and  it  will  be  prudent  to  dress  the  sore  with 
mercurial  ointment.  When  a  chancre  is  destroyed 
almost  immediately  on  its  first  appearance,  Mr.  Hunter 
believes  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  constitution 
being  infected,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there 
has  not  been  time  for  absorption  to  take  place.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  being  certain 
on  this  point,  he  recommends  mercury  to  be  given 
from  motives  of  prudence,  the  quantity  of  which  me- 
dicine, he  says,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  duration 
and  progress  of  the  sore.  When  the  chancre  is  large, 
Mr.  Hunter  deems  mercury  absolutely  necessary  ;  and 
he  conceives  that  very  little  good  is  to  be  done  by  the 
extirpation. 

Among  modern  advocates  for  the  application  of 
caustic  to  chancres,  Delpech  is  one  of  the  most  zealous, 
and  the  nitrate  of  mercury  is  that  which  he  commonly 
employs ;  he  abstains  from  the  practice,  however,  when 
much  inflammation  is  present. — {Chir.  Clinique,  t.  1.) 

With  respect  to  dressings  for  chancres,  Mr.  Hunter 
seems  to  have  placed  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  those 
which  contain  mercury;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
same  attachment  to  them  prevails  now  which  existed 
twenty  years  ago.  And  the  established  fact  of  mercury 
not  being  absolutely  necessary  in  any  way  for  the  cure 
of  different  venereal  sores,  must  have  the  effect  of 
removing  some  prejudiceson  this  part  of  the  subject. 
As  common  mercurial  ointment  is  always  more  or  less 
rancid,  I  have  found  it  in  many  cases  a  bad  kind  of 
dressing,  and  now  seldom  apply  it  to  ulcerated  sur- 
faces. In  ordinary  cases,  I  believe  astringent  lotions, 
made  with  the  sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead, 
alum,  &c.  answer  the  best.  Some  chancres  are  indo- 
lent and  require  stimulants,  like  the  hydrargyri  nitrico- 
oxyduin  blended  with  ointment,  the  unguentum  hy- 
drargyi  nitrati  more  or  less  weakened,  or  a  solution 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Hunter,  always  partial, 
even  in  cases  of  indolent  chancres,  to  mercurial  dress- 
ings, expresses  his  preference  to  a  salve  containing 
calomel,  as  being  more  active  than  common  mercurial 
ointment.  In  phagedenic  and  sloughing  chancres,  the 
carrot  and  fermenting  poultices,  solutions  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  hemlock  and  opium ;  but  particularly  bread 
and  water  poultices  with  opium,  and  lotions  of  the 
arseniate  of  potassa,  containing  arsenic,  or  nitrous  acid, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  merit  trial. 

In  general,  Mr.  Hunter  was  an  advocate  for  changing 
the  dressings  very  often,  because  the  matter  separates 
them  from  the  sore,  so  as  to  diminish  their  effect.  He 
states,  that  changing  the  applications  thrice  a  day  will 
not  be  found  too  often,  particularly  when  they  are  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment. 

When  the  venereal  nature  of  a  chancre  is  removed, 


the  sore  frequently  becomes  stationary ;  in  which  c.-ve, 
Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  new  dispositions  have  been 
acquired,  and  the  quantity  of  disease  in  the  part  has 
been  increased.  When  chancres  are  only  stationary 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  they  may  often  be  cured  by  touching 
them  slightly  with  the  lunar  caustic. 

In  these  cases,  no  cicatrization  seems  possible  till  the 
contaminated  surface,  or  the  new  flesh  which  grows 
on  that  surface,  has  either  been  destroyed  or  altered. 
When  sores  are  situated  under  the  prepuce,  where 
they  are  concealed  by  a  phymosis,  some  emollient  or 
gently  astringenl  lotion  should  frequently  be  injected 
under  the  foreskin,  so  as  to  wash  out  any  matter  which 
might  otherwise  lodge  there  and  cause  additional  irii- 
tation. 

Contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  the  facts  of  modern 
experience  have  now  fully  established,  Mr.  Hunter 
believed  that  mercury  should  be  given  in  every  case  of 
chancre,  however  slight,  and  even  when  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  caustic,  or  other  means,  on  its  very  first 
appearance.  The  remedy,  he  says,  should  be  continued 
for  some  time  after  the  chancre  has  healed,  in  order  to 
hinder  the  venereal  disposition  from  forming.  Here 
we  find  even  Hunter  himself  falling  into  some  incon- 
sistencies ;  for,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  he  seems  to 
approve  of  the  principle  of  giving  mercury  only  when 
actual  and  visible  disease  exists,  because  it  cannot 
cure  the  disposition  to  iteven  if  it  exists.  Now,  as  the 
chancre  is  cured,  no  farther  absorption  of  the  virus 
from  it  is  possible;  and  whatever  disposition  to  the 
disease  can  arise  from  absorption  must  have  already 
been  formed,  and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented ;  and 
though,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter's  own  theory,  the 
virus  has  been  long  ago  expelled  from  the  system  toge- 
ther with  some  of  the  excretions,  mercury  is  recom- 
mended with  the  view  of  protecting  the  constitution. 

However,  if  Mr.  Hunter's  explanations  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  believe 
the  fault  is  in  his  theory  ;  because,  incases  where  mer- 
cury is  deemed  advisable,  general  experience  appears 
to  sanction  the  practice  of  continuing  its  use  for  some 
lime  after  the  chancre  is  perfectly  healed.  Yet  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule  present  themselves ;  for,  if  a 
chancre  is  large  and  very  long  in  healing,  ils  syphilitic 
character  is  generally  extinct  a  good  while  before 
cicatrization  is  completed,  and  perseverance  in  mer- 
cury, under  these  circumstances,  would  be  both  an 
absurd  and  a  dangerous  practice. 

Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause  of  the  numerous 
instances  of  the  mercurial  disease,  as  Mr.  Mathiashas 
named  it,  and  which  in  former  days  did  far  more  mis- 
chief than  syphilis  itself. — (See  An  Inquiry  into  the 
History  and  Nature  of  the  Disease  produced  in  the 
Human  Constitution  by  the  Use  of  Mercury,  2d  ed.Svo. 
Land.  1816.)  This  part  of  the  subject  is  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  states  that,  in  very  large  chancres,  it  may 
not  always  be  necessary  to  continue  either  the  external 
or  internal  administration  of  mercury  till  the  sore  is 
healed ;  for  the  venereal  action  is  just  as  soon  de- 
stroyed in  a  large  chancre  as  it  is  in  a  small  one,  since 
every  part  of  the  sore  is  equally  affected  by  the  medi 
cine,  and  of  course  cured  wilh  equal  expedition.  But 
in  regard  to  cicatrization,  circumstances  are  different, 
because  a  large  sore  is  longer  than  a  small  one  in  be- 
coming covered  with  skin.  Hence,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter,  a  large  chancre  may  be  deprived  of  ils  vene- 
real action  long  before  it  ha3  healed;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  small  one  may  heal  before  the  syphilitic 
affection  has  been  destroyed.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
represents  it  as  most  prudent,  both  on  account  of  the 
chancre  and  constitution,  to  continue  the  employment  of 
mercury  a  little  while  after  the  sore  is  healed  ;  advice 
which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  at  variance  with 
certain  parts  of  his  own  theory,  however  well  justified 
it  may  be  by  experience. 

As  Mr.  Hunter  has  explained,  chancres,  both  in  men 
and  women,  often  acquire  during  the  treatment  new 
dispositions,  which  are  of  various  kinds,  some  retard- 
ing the  cure  and  leaving  the  parts  in  an  indolent  thick- 
ened state  after  the  cure  is  accomplished.  In  other 
instances,  a  new  disposition  arises,  which  utterly  pre- 
vents the  parts  from  healing,  and  often  produces  a 
much  worse  disease  than  that  from  which  it  originated. 
Such  new  dispositions  may  lead  to  the  growth  of 
tumours.  They  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  wo- 
men, and  generally  occur  only  when  the  inflammation 
has  been  violent  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  parts  or 
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constitution.  They  have  sometimes  been  considered 
as  cancerous. 

Among  tin:  diseases  in  question,  Mr.  Hunter  notices 
thoM  continued  and  often  Increased  Inflammations, 
suppurations,  and  ulceration*,  which  become  diffused 
through  the  whole  prepuce,  and  also  along  the  common 
skin  of  the  penis,  which  becomes  of  a  purple  hue,  at- 
tended  with  such  a  general  thickening  of  the  cellular 
membrane  as  makes  the  whole  organ  appear  considera- 
bly enlarged.  The  same  writer  observe*,  that  the  ul- 
ceration .in  the  inside  of  the  prepuce  will  sometimes  in- 
i  and  run  between  theekinandthe  body  of  the  pe- 
nis, ami  eat  holes  through  different  places  till  the  whole 
it  reduced  to  a  number  of  ragged  sores.  The  glans 
often  shares  the  same  fate,  till  mure  or  less  of  it  is  gone. 
Frequently,  the  urethra  in  this  situation  is  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  ulceration,  and  the  mine  Is  discharged  some 
way  farther  back.  The  ulceration,  if  unchecked,  at 
length  destroys  all  the  parts.  In  this  acute  case,  prompt 
relief  Is  demanded:  but  often  the  proper  mode  of 
treatment  cannot  be  at  once  determined,  owing  to  our 
Ignorance  with  respect  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  pecu- 
liar cause  Of  the  disease.  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  the 
decocticm  in  sarsaparilla  is  often  of  service  when  given 
in  lame  quantities,  and  that  the  extract  of  hemlock 
and  sea-bathing  are  sometimes  capable  of  effecting  a 
cure.  According  to  my  own  experience,  the  omission 
iii  mercury  is  here  the  most  essential  point. 

Sometimes,  after  a  chancre  has  healed,  the  cicatrix 
breaks  out  again,  and  puts  on  the  appearances  of  the 
preceding  sore.  Occasionally  similar  diseases  break 
out  in  different  places  from  that  of  the  cicatrix.  Mr. 
Hunter  believes  thai  they  differ  from  a  chancre  in  ge- 
nerally not  spreading  so  fast,  nor  so  far;  in  not  being 
so  painful,  nor  so  much  inflamed ;  in  not  having  such 
bard  bases  as  venereal  sores  have  ;  and  in  not  produc- 
ing buboes.  This  writer  is  of  opinion  that  they  are 
nui  venereal,  and  he  states  that  they  are  very  apt  to 
recur. 

Mr.  Hunter  does  not  specify  any  particular  mode  of 
cure  for  all  these  cases  ;  but  he  mentions  one  instance 
which  seemed  to  be  cured  by  giving  forty  drops  of  the 
liquor  potassB, every  evening  and  morning,  in  a  basin 
of  broth  ;  and  be  adverts  to  another  case,  which  was 
permanently  cured  by  sea-bathing. 

In  some  instances,  after  a  chancre  has  healed,  the 
parts,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  do  not  ulcerate,  but 
appear  to  become  thickened  and  indurated.  Both  the 
plans  and  prepuce  seem  to  swell,  so  as  to  form  on  the 
end  of  the  penis  a  tumour  or  excrescence  shaped  very 
HlUCh  like  a  cauliflower,  and,  when  cut  into,  showing 
radii  tunning  from  its  base  or  origin  towards  the  exter- 
nal surface.  It  is  extremely  indolent,  and  not  always 
a  consequence  of  the  venereal  disease  ;  for  Mr.  Hunter 
bus  seen  it  arise  spontaneously. 

Nu  medicine  seems  to  be  at  all  likely  to  cure  the 
disease;  ibe  only  successful  means  is  to  amputate  a 
considerable  part  of  the  penis,  and  then  to  keep  a 
proper  catheter  introduced  in  the  urethra. 

Another  disposition,  induced  by  the  previous  occur- 
rence of  chancres,  is  that,  to  excrescences,  or  cutaneous 
tumours,  called  warts.  These  are  frequently  considered, 
not  simply  as  a  consequence  of  the  venereal  poison,  but 
as  possessed  of  its  specific  disposition ;  and  therefore, 
says  Mr.  Hunter,  surgeons  have  recourse  to  mercury  for 
the  cure  of  them;  and  it  is  said  that  such  treatment 
often  removes  them.  This  eminent  practitioner  never 
saw  mercury  produce  this  effect,  although  the  medicine 
was  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cure  recent  chancres 
and  a  lues  venerea  in  the  same  person. — (See  Wart.) 

Mr.  Hunter  lakes  notice  of  sloughs  which  occur  in 
the  tonsils  from  the  effect  of  mercury  on  the  throat,  and 
me  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  venereal  complaints.  He 
also  mentions,  that  sometimes  when  the  original  chan- 
cre has  been  doing  well  and  been  nearly  healed,  he  has 
seen  new  sores  break  otil  on  the  prepuce  near  the  first, 
ami  assume  all  the  appearance  of  chancres. 

When,  in  the  treatment  of  chancres,  a  bubo  arises, 
while  the  constitution  is  under  the  influence  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  mercury  to  cure  such  sores,  winch 
medicine  lias  also  been  rubbed  into  the  lower  extre- 
mity on  the  same  side  as  the  bubo,  Mr.  Hunter  sus- 
pects thai  the  swelling  in  the  groin  is  not  venereal,  but 
is  produced  b\  the  mercury.  In  these  cases,  he  always 
preferred  conveying  mercury  into  the  system  in  some 
oilier  manner. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  chancres  in  women, 
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since  it  is  difficult  to  keep  dressings  on  the  parts,  Mr 
Hunter  advises  the  sores  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
some  mercurial  solution,  and  speaks  of  one  made  with 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  as  being  perhaps  the  best,  since 
it  will  act  as  a  specific  and  stimulant  also  when  this  is 
requisite.  When  the  chancres,  however,  are  irritable, 
they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  similar 
complaints  in  men.  When  the  sores  extend  into  the 
vagina,  this  passage  must  be  kept  from  becoming  con 
stricted  or  closed,  by  the  introduction  of  lint. 

Sometimes,  after  a  chancre  and  all  venereal  disease 
are  cured,  the  prepuce  continues  thickened  and  elon- 
gated, so  that  the  glans  cannot  be  uncovered  ;  perhaps 
the  case  is  often  without  remedy.  Mr.  Hunter,  how- 
ever, very  properly  recommends  trying  every  possible 
means ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  the  steam  of  warm 
water,  hemlock  fomentations,  and  cinnabar  fumiga- 
tions are  frequently  of  singular  service. 

When  the  tiiickening  and  enlargement  of  the  pre- 
puce cannot  be  removed  by  applications,  all  the  por- 
tion anterior  to  the  glans  penis  may  be  cut  away.—' 
(See  Phymosis.) 

Bubo.— The  immediate  consequence  of  a  chancre, 
which  is  called  a  bubo,  and  also  the  remote  effects  im- 
plied by  the  constitutional  or  secondary  symptoms,  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  recent  venereal  matter  from 
some  surface  where  it  has  either  been  applied  or  formed. 

We  are  already  aware  that  Mr.  Hunter  believed  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea  to  be  capable  of  communicating 
the  venereal  disease.  Hence,  he  explains  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  the  three  ways  in  which  he  thought  a 
bubo  might  arise  in  consequence  of  absorption.  He 
observes,  tiiat  the  first  and  most  simple  maimer  is  whin 
the  matter,  either  of  a  gononhcea  or  chancre,  has  only 
been  applied  to  some  sound  surface,  without  having 
produced  any  local  effect  on  the  part  ;  hut  has  been  ab- 
sorbed immediately  after  its  application.  Mr.  Hunter 
affirms,  that  he  has  seen  instances  of  this  kind,  though 
he  confesses  that  they  are  very  rare,  and  that  in  most 
cases,  apparently  of  this  nature,  a  small  chancre  may 
be  found  to  have  existed. 

The  second  mode  of  absorption,  or  that  taking  place 
in  a  gonorrhoea,  Mr.  Hunter  represents  as  more  fre- 
quent. That  secondary  symptoms  do  occasionally  fol- 
low gonorrhoea  is  now  commonly  admitted,  though 
whether  they  differ  essentially  from  those  wiiich  follow 
true  charcres,  is  a  point  not  yet  completely  settled. 
Delpech  describes  them  as  of  the  same  nature  {Chir. 
Clinique,  t.  1) ;  but  his  facility  of  belief  in  the  multi- 
plied effects  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  is  almost  un- 
bounded. On  a  point  of  this  kind,  therefore,  I  should 
not  attach  much  importance  to  his  opinion.  However, 
as  far  as  Mr.  Carmichael's  experience  goes,  there  is  a 
difference,  a  part  of  which  consists  in  the  eruption  be- 
in^' of  the  papular  kind,  as  it  is  also  after  many  instances 
of  simple  primary  ulcers. — (See  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms, 
<$-c.  of  Venereal  Diseases,  8vo.  Lond.  1818.) 

The  third  mode  is  the  absorption  of  matter  from  an 
ulcer,  which  may  either  be  a  chancre  or  a  bubo.  This 
mode  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  it  proves,  with 
many  other  circumstances,  that  a  sore  or  ulcer  is  the 
most  favourable  for  absorption.  Mr.  Hunter  believed, 
that  absorption  was  more  apt  to  take  place  from  sores 
on  the  prepuce,  than  those  on  the  glans. 

A  fourth  mode  of  absorption  is  from  a  wound  ;  a 
case  which,  according  to  Delpech,  is  almost  constantly 
followed  by  an  eruption  on  the  face,  soon  extending 
all  over  the  body,  and  very  quickly  followed  by  sore 
throat,  periostoses,  and  pains  in  the  bones.  In  short, 
his  idea  is,  that  when  the  poison  is  absorbed  from  a 
wound,  especially  one  that  has  not  suppurated,  its  ope- 
ration is  peculiarly  rapid  and  violent. — (Chir.  Clinique, 
t.  \,p.  334.) 

Mr.  Hunter  notices,  that  what  is  now  commonly  un- 
derstood by  a  bubo  is  a  swelling  taking  place  in  the 
absorbing  system,  especially  in  the  glands,  and  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  some  poison,  or  other  irritating 
matter.  When  such  swellings  take  place  in  the  groin, 
they  are  called  buboes,  whether  they  proceed  from  ab- 
sorption or  not. 

Mr.  Hunter  regards  every  abscess  in  the  absorbing 
system  as  a  bubo,  whether  in  the  vessels  or  the  glands, 
when  it  originates  from  the  absorption  of  venerea! 
malter. 

The  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  and 
is  conveyed  bv  them  into  the  circulation.  In  its  pas- 
sage through  these  vessels  it  often  affects  them  with 
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the  specific  inflammation.  The  consequence  is  the 
formation  of  buboes,  which  are  venereal  inflamma- 
tions or  abscesses  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  vessels. 
The  sores  resulting  from  their  being  opened,  or  spon- 
taneously bursting,  are  exactly  similar  to  a  chancre  in 
their  nature  and  effects,  the  only  difference  being  in 
regard  to  size.  As  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands 
are  irritated  by  the  specific  matter  before  it  lias  un- 
dergone any  change  in  its  passage,  the  inflammation 
produced  and  the  matter  secreted  partake  of  the  spe- 
cific qualily. 

Inflammation  of  the  absorbent  vessels  themselves  is 
not  nearly  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  glands.  In  men  such 
inflammations,  in  consequence  of  chancres  upon  the 
glans  or  prepuce,  generally  appear  like  a  cord,  leading 
along  the  back  of  the  penis  from  the  sores.  Sometimes 
the  absorbents  inflame  in  consequence  of  the  thickening 
and  excoriation  of  the  prepuce  in  gonorrhoea.  The  in- 
durated lymphatics  often  terminate  insensibly  near  the 
rout  of  the  penis,  or  near  the  pubes;  while,  in  other 
instances,  they  extend  farther  to  a  lymphatic  gland  in 
the  groin.  Mr.  Hunter  believed,  that  this  affection  of 
the  absorbent  vessels  is  truly  venereal.  The  formation 
of  a  hard  cord,  he  conceived,  arose  from  a  thickening 
of  the  coats  of  the  absorbents,  and  from  an  extravasa- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph  on  their  inner  surface. 

A  cord  of  the  above  kind  often  suppurates,  sometimes 
in  more  places  than  one,  so  as  to  form  one,  two,  or  three 
buboes,  or  small  abscesses,  in  the  body  of  the  penis. 

Inflammation  much  more  frequently  affects  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  than  the  vessels.  The  structure  of  the 
former  parts  appears  to  consist  of  the  ramifications  and 
reunion  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  From  this  structure, 
observes  Mr.  Hunter,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that 
the  fluid  absorbed  is  in  some  measure  detained  in  the 
glands,  and  thus  has  a  greater  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating the  disease  to  them  than  to  the  distinct  vessels. 

Swellings  of  the  absorbent  glands  may  originate 
from  other  diseases,  and  should  lie  carefully  discrimi- 
nated from  those  which  arise  from  the  venereal  poison. 
With  this  view,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  us  first  to  inquire 
into  the  cause,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
venereal  complaint  at  some  greater  distance  from  the 
heart,  such  as  chancres  on  the  penis,  or  any  preceding 
disease  in  this  situation.  He  recommends  us  to  inquire 
whether  any  mercurial  ointment  has  been  at  all  ap- 
plied to  the  leg  and  thigh  on  the  diseased  side;  for 
mercury,  applied  to  those  parts  for  the  cure  of  a  chan- 
cre, will  sometimes  cause  glandular  enlargements, 
which  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  venereal  buboes. 
This  irritation  of  the  inguinal  glands  by  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  mercurial  ointment,  has  also  been  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Professor  Assalini,  who  states  that 
he  has  had  frequent  opportunities  of  convincing  him- 
self of  the  fact. — (See  Manuals,  di  Chimrgia,  p.  67.) 
Mr.  Hunter  reminds  us  to  observe  whether  there  has 
been  any  preceding  disease  in  the  constitution,  such  as 
a  cold,  fever,  &c.  The  quick  or  slow  progress  of  the 
swelling  is  likewise  to  be  marked,  and  the  tumour  must 
be  distinguished  from  femoral  hernia,  lumbar  ab- 
scesses, and  aneurisms  of  the  crural  artery.  In  parti- 
cular cases  it  would  appear,  that  some  time  elapses  be- 
fore the  venereal  matter  produces  its  effects  on  the  ab- 
sorbent glands  after  its  absorption.  Mr.  Hunter  notices, 
that  sometimes,  at  least,  six  days  transpire  first;  a 
circumstance  which  can  only  be  known  by  the  chancres 
having  healed  six  days  before  the  bubo  began  to  ap- 
pear. However,  as  the  last  matter  of  a  chancre  is 
probably  not  venereal,  he  infers,  that  in  cases  of  this 
kind  absorption  must  have  taken  place  earlier  than 
other  considerations  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunter,  in  general,  only  the  glands 
nearest  to  the  seat  of  absorption  are  attacked.  Thus, 
when  the  matter  is  taken  up  from  the  penis  in  men, 
the  inguinal  glands  are  affected  ;  and,  when  from  the 
vulva  in  women,  those  glands  swell  which  are  situated 
between  the  labium  and  thigh,  and  the  round  ligaments. 

It  was  one  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions,  that  only  one 
gland  at  a  time  is  commonly  affected  by  the  absorption 
of  venereal  matter.  If  this  sentiment  be  correct,  the 
circumstance  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  criterion 
between  venereal  and  other  buboes.  The  second  order 
of  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  are  never  affected; 
as,  for  instance,  those  along  the  iliac  vessels  or  back. 
Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that  he  also  observed,  that 
when  the  disease  was  contracted  by  a  sore  or  cut  upon 
the  finger,  the  bubo  occurred  a  little  above  the  bend  of 


the  arm,  by  the  side  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  no  swefl- 
ing  of  this  sort  formed  in  the  armpit.  However,  ha 
had  heard  of  a  i'ew  rare  cases  in  which  a  swelling  in 
the  axilla  was  also  produced. 

When  buboes  arise  from  a  venereal  disease  on  the 
penis,  they  are  situated  in  the  glands  of  the  groin. 
When  a  bubo  arises  from  a  gonorrhoea,  either  groin 
may  be  attacked.  But  when  the  disease  originates 
from  a  chancre,  the  bubo  most  frequently  takes  place 
in  the  nearest  groin. 

The  situation  of  the  absorbent  glands,  however,  is 
not  always  exactly  the  same,  and  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics  therefore  is  subject  to  some  variety.  Hence, 
Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  a  venereal  bubo  produced  by  a 
chancre  on  the  penis,  situated  a  considerable  way  down 
the  thigh  ;  he  has  also  often  seen  buboes  as  high  as  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  before  Pouparl's  ligament;  and 
sometimes  near  the  pubes.  At  the  present  day,  swell- 
ings of  the  femoral  glands  are  raiely  considered  to  be 
venereal. 

I  am  now  (Nov.  1829)  attending  a  gentleman  who 
had  a  small  sore  on  the  penis,  followed  by  a  bubo  in 
each  groin;  one  of  them  restricted  to  the  femoral  glands, 
the  other  to  the  inguinal.  The  sore  was  nearly  well 
when  he  applied  to  me,  and  I  desired  him,  for  the  sake 
of  security,  to  continue  the  blue  pill  and  aperient  me- 
dicines a  little  while  longer.  The  ulcer  healed;  but 
the  buboes  remained  indolent  and  stationary  for  nearly 
a  month  afterward,  notwithstanding  frictions  with 
camphorated  mercurial  ointment,  the  application  of 
soap  and  mercurial  plasters,  and  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound calomel  pill,  with  the  decoct,  sarsap.  c.  At 
length,  the  bubo  in  the  femoral  glands  suppurated.  I 
punctured  it,  and  a  thin  fluid  was  discharged,  together 
with  flakes  of  a  substance  like  wet  paper.  The  swell- 
ing underwent  some  diminution,  yet  did  not  get  com- 
pletely well,  sfrid  emitted,  from  time  to  time,  the  same 
kind  of  discharge  which  it  did  at  first.  The  other 
bubo,  however,  was  partially  resolved  without  suppu- 
rating at  all  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  about  two  months,  as 
the  patient  had  merely  two  chronic  indurations  in  the 
groins,  he  left  town  for  the  seaside,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  undergo  a  farther  diminution  there.  In 
two  or  three  weeks,  or  more,  instead  of  being  cured, 
he  returned  to  me  with  an  abscess  in  the  groin,  which 
had  previously  suppurated,  and  a  phagedenic  ulceration, 
as  large  as  a  shilling,  in  the  other  groin,  with  its  bot- 
tom and  edges  all  covered  with  white  pulpy  sloughs. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  a  sore  throat,  and  an  eruption 
of  about  fifteen  spots  on  the  face,  resembling  small  biles, 
with  a  conical  sloughy  elevated  point  on  each  of  them. 
There  was  also  a  circular  spot,  of  large  size,  on  one  of 
the  arms,  with  a  dark-coloured  slough  in  its  centre. 
The  patient  suffered  severely  from  wandering  pains  in 
his  limbs,  head,  and  even  different  parts  of  his  trunk, 
and  complained  much  of  loss  of  rest,  and  debility. 
He  now  tried  in  succession  the  nitrous  acid,  with 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  and  the  sulphate 
of  quinine;  the  liquor  arsenicalis;  the  conium  united 
with  calomel ;  the  sulphuric  acid;  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  ;  and  various  other  alterative  and  tonic  reme- 
dies ;  but  hitherto  the  only  amendment  has  been  that  of 
the  groins.  His  throat  and  the  ulcer  on  his  arm  are  much 
worse,  and  so  is  his  general  health.  During  the  last 
fortnight  he  has  been  at  Leamington,  where  he  is  at- 
tended by  Mr.  John  Pritchard,  who  has  sent  me  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  case. 
In  this  example,  the  occurrence  of  a  sloughy  surface  or 
point  in  every  appearance  which  presented  itself  led 
me  to  regard  the  disorder  as  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  phagedenic  venereal  disease;  and  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  the  buboes  being  confined  to 
the  femoral  glands  also  inclined  me  to  the  belief,  that 
the  case  was  not  one  of  true  syphilis.  Yet,  hitherto  no 
alterative  plans  of  treatment  have  answered  ;  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  freer  use  of  mercury, 
mercurial  fumigations  of  the  throat,  tonics,  and  a  gene- 
rous diet,  and  confinement  to  the  house,  to  which  the 
patient  has  not  yet  submitted,  will  bi  ins  about  a  cure. 

The  seat  of  absorption  is  more  extensive  in  the  fe- 
male sex,  and  the  course  of  some  of  the  absorbents  is 
also  different.  Hence,  buboes  in  women  may  occur  in 
three  situations,  two  of  which  arc  totally  different  from 
those  in  men. 

When  chancres  are  situated  forwards  near  the  mea- 
tus urinarius,  nymphse,  clitoris,  labia,  or  mons  veneris, 
the  absorbed  matter  is  generally  conveyed  along  one  or 
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both  of  the  round  ligaments ;  and  the  buboes  are  formed 
in  those  ligaments,  jusi  before  they  enter  the  abdomen. 
Mr.  Banter  suspected  nich  buboes  not  to  be  glandular 
one*,  bui  only  iiitlameil  absorbents. 

When  ohancres  are  situated  fat  hack,  near  or  on  the 
perineum,  the  absorbed  matter  is  carried  forwards  along 
the  angle  between  the  labium  and  the  thigh,  to  the 
Elands  in  the  groin,  and  often,  in  this  course,  small 
Buboes  are  formed  in  the  absorbents,  similar  to  those 
abscissa  which  occur  on  the  penis  in  men. 

When  the  effects  of  the  poison  do  not  rest  here,  a 
bubo  in  the  groin  may  be  occasioned  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  men. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  that  women 
are  quiie  free  from  infection,  it  is  often  more  difficult 
10  decide  ill  them  than  in  men  whether  a  bubo  is  vene- 
real or  not  In  men  who  have  had  no  local  complaint, 
the  bubo  can  only  be  venereal  when  direct  absorption 
from  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  taken  place. 

A  bubo,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  commonly  begins  with  a 
3ense  of  pain,  which  leads  the  patient  to  examine  the 
put,  where  a  small  hard  tumour  is  to  be  felt.  This 
Increases  like  every  other  Inflammation  that  has  a 
tendency  to  suppuration,  and  unless  checked,  pus 
forms,  and  ulceration  follows,  the  matter  making  its 
way  to  the  skin  very  fast. 

The  nbsve  celebrated  writer  remarks,  however,  that 
some  cases  are  slow  in  their  progress.  This, circum- 
stance be  imputes  either  to  the  inflammatory  process 
being  kept  hack  by  mercury  or  other  means,  or  to  its 
being  retarded  by  a  scrofulous  tendency. 

The  Inflammation,  he  says,  is  at  first  confined  to  the 
gland,  which  may  be  moved  about  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane :  but  when  the  part  has  enlarged,  orwhen  the 
inflammation  and  suppuration  are  more  advanced,  the 
surrounding  parts  become  more  inflamed,  and  the  tu- 
mour is  more  diffused.  Some  buboes  become  coflipli- 
eated  with  an  erysipelatous  and  cedematous  affection, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  more  diffused  and  less  dis- 
posed to  suppurate. 

Mr.  Hunter  allows,  that  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
the  true  venereal  bubo  from  other  swellings  of  the 
glands  in  the  groin  may  be  very  difficult.  He  represents 
the  true  venereal  bubo,  in  consequence  of  a  chancre, 
as  being  most  commonly  confined  to  one  gland.  It 
preserves  its  specific  distance  till  suppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  then  becomes  more  diffused.  It  is  rapid  in 
its  progress  from  Inflammation  to  suppuration  and  ul- 
ceration. The  suppuration  is  commonly  large,  consi- 
dering the  size  of  the  gland,  and  there  is  only  one  ab- 
scess. The  pain  is  very  acute,  and  the  inflamed  part 
of  the  skin  is  of  a  florid  red  colour. 

Mr,  Hunter  describes  such  buboes  as  arise  without 
any  visible  cause,  as  being  of"  two  kinds.  One  s»rt 
inflame  anil  suppurate  briskly.  These  he  always  sus- 
pected to  be  venereal,  although  he  allows  there  was  no 
proof  of  it,  and  only  a  presumption  deduced  fiom  the 
quick  prosress  of  the  disease. 

The  second  kind  are  generally  preceded  znd  attended 
with  slight  fever  or  the  common  symptoms  of  a  cold, 
and  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  indolent  and  slow  in 
their  progress.  If  they  are  quicker  tfian  ordinary,  they 
become  more  diffused  than  venereal  buboes,  and  they 
are  often  not  confined  to  one  gland.  When  very  slow, 
they  give  but  little  sensation;  but,  when  quicker,  the 
sensation  is  more  acute,  though  not  so  much  so  as  in 
venereal  cases.  They  usually  do  not  suppurate,  and 
often  become  stationary.  When  they  do  suppurate,  ii 
is  in  a  slow  manner,  and  frequently  in  more  glands 
than  one,  while  the  inflammation  is  more  diffused  and 
not  considerable,  in  relation  to  the  swelling.  The  mat- 
ter make.--  its  way  t  i  the  skin  slowly,  and  the  part  af- 
fected is  of  a  more  purple  colour.  Sometimes  the  ah 
■cesses  are  very  large,  yet  not  painful. 

in  considering  whether  the  swellings  of  the  inguinal 

elands  are  or  ale  not  venereal,  the  fiist  thing  to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  whether  or   not  there   are  any  venereal 

complaints.  If  there  are  none,  Mr. Hunter  obs 
that  there  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that  the  Bwell 
Ingsare  not  venereal.  When  the  swelling  is  only  in 
one  gland,  very  slow  in  its  progress,  and  gives  but  little 
or  no  pain,  it  is  probably  merely  scrofulous.  How- 
ever, when  the  swelling  is  considerable,  diffused,  and 
attended  with  some  inflammation  and  pain,  the  i 
tution  is  most  probably  affected  with  slight  lever,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are,  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite, 
want  of  sleep,  small  quick  pulse,  and  an  appearance 


of  approaching  hectic.  Such  swellings  are  long  in 
getting  well,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  mercury, 
even  when  promptly  applied. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  his  having  seen  the  above  af- 
fection of  the  groin,  together  with  the  constitutional 
indisposition,  take  place  where  there  were  chancres; 
and  he  was  puzzled  to  determine,  whetlrer  the  disease 
in  the  groin  was  sympathetic  from  derangement  of  the 
constitution,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  absorption  of 
matter.  He  had  long  suspected  that  there  was  a  mixed 
case,  and  was  at  last  certain  that  such  a  case  might 
prevail.  He  had  seen  instances,  in  which  the  venereal 
matter,  like  a  cold  or  fever,  only  irritated  the  glands 
to  disease,  producing  in  them  scrofula,  to  which  they 
were  disposed. 

In  such  cases,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  the  swellings  com- 
monly arise  slowly,  give  but  little  pain,  and  if  mercury 
be  given  to  destroy  the  venereal  disposition,  their  pro- 
gress is  accelerated.  Some  suppurate  while  under 
this  resolving  course  ;  and  others,  which  probably  had 
a  venereal  taint  at  first,  become  so  indolent,  that  mer- 
cury has  no  effect  upon  them,  and,  in  the  end,  they 
either  get  well  of  themselves  or  by  other  means. 
According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  buboes  are  local  complaints. 
When  a  bubo  is  judged  to  be  venereal,  and  only  in 
an  inflamed  state,  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  resolve 
the  swelling.  The  propriety  of  the  attempt,  however, 
depends  on  the  progress  which  the  disease  has  made. 
If  the  bubo  be  very  large,  and  suppuration  appears  to 
be  near  at  hand,  resolution  is  not  likely  to  he  effected. 
When  suppuration  has  already  taken  place,  Mr.  Huntet 
much  doubted  the  probability  of  any  success  attending 
the  endeavour,  which  now  may  only  retard  the  suppu- 
ration and  protract  the  cure. 

The  resolution  of  these  inflammations,  says  Sir. 
Hunter,  depends  principally  on  mercury,  and  almost 
absolutely  on  the  quantity  which  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  tin  in.  When  suppuration  has  taken  placei 
the  cure  also  depends  on  the  saine  circumstances. 
Heme,  he  recommended  the  mercury  to  he  applied  to 
such  surfaces  as  allow  the  remedy,  when  absorbed,  to 
pass  through  the  diseased  gland.  In  this  manner  he 
conceived  that  the  disease  In  the  groin  might  be  sub- 
dued, and  that  the  cnsiilulion  would  be  less  likely  to 
be  i  ouuirninated.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that 
the  situation  of  many  buboes  is  such,  as  not  to  have 
much  surface  for  absorption  beyond  them;  for  instance, 
the  buboes  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  arising  from  chan- 
cres on  die  glans  or  prepuce.  This  principle  has  been 
much  insisted  upon  by  Delpech  in  his  late  work. — 
(Cnir.  Clinioue,t.  1,  p.  301.) 

As  venereal  buboes  are,  in  effect,  a  consequence  of 
chancres  or  venereal  sores,  and  glandular  swellings  in 
the  groin  may  take  place  from  other  kinds  of  sores  or 
local  irritations,  and  even  from  various  constitutional 
causes,  while  modern  surgeons  profess  their  incapacity 
always  to  pronounce  the  character  either  of  a  primary 
sore  or  a  bubo  by  its  first  appearance  and  progress,  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  difficulties  present  themselves 
here  as  in  cases  of  primary  sores,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  treatment  should  be  guided.  It  is 
likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  buboes,  when  sup- 
posed to  be  decidedly  syphilitic,  are  not,  as  Mr.  Hun- 
ter imagined,  absolutely  incurable  without  mercury. 
The  firm  confidence,  also,  which  Mr.  Hunter  had,  and 
Delpech  still  has,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  practice  of  rubbing  mercury  into  surfaces 
from  which  it  would  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  dis- 
glands,  so  as  borli  to  resolve  the  swelling  and 
preserve  the  constitution,  is  not  now  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  subject.  As  Mr.  Bacot  has  judiciously 
remarked,  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  Kir.  Hunter's 
itatements  upon  this  point:  for  in  one  place  he 
affirms,  that  mercury,  applied  to  the  legs  and  thighs  for 
the  cure  of  a  chancre,  will  sometimes  cause,  instead  of 
dispersing,  a  bubo. — (P.  404.)  And  Mr.  Bacot  believes 
himself,  that  mercury  as  frequently  promotes  the  sup- 
puration of  buboes  as  their  dispersion. —  [On  Syphilis, 
p.  74.)  And  respecting  the  practice  of  trying  to  make 
the  mercury  pass  through  the  diseased  glands,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter rather  contradicts  himself  in  another  page,  where 
he  confesses  his  own  doubts  of  its  utility  in  suppurated 
However,  he  admits  that  mercury  alone  is 
nit  always  capable  of  effecting  the  cure  of  such  bu- 
boes tis  are  deemed  venereal;  and  when  the  inflam- 
mation rises  verv  high,  he  approves  of  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  fomentations.     When  the  inflammation  is 
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erysipelatous,  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  bark  ;  nml 
when  it  is  scrofulous,  he  praises  hemlock  and  poultices 
marie  with  sea-water.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  fact 
of  emetics  sometimes  occasioning  the  absorption  of  the 
matter  of  buboes,  after  it  is  distinctly  formed. 

If  there  is  generally  great  difficulty  in  pronouncing 
nt  first  the  nature  of  a  primary  sore,  as  to  the  question 
of  its  being  syphilitic  or  not,  the  same  difficulty  must 
occur  with  resp  ct  to  judging  of  the  glandular  swellings 
excited  by  it :  and  on  this  account,  and  from  the  en- 
couraging circumstances  that  all  buboes  may  be  cured 
without  mercury,  and  that  the  course  of  the  venereal 
disease,  unresisted  by  that  mineral,  is  not  so  terrible 
and  incurable  as  used  to  be  supposed,  some  surgeons,  in- 
stead of  having  immediate  recourse  to  mercury,  prefer 
a  little  delay,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  swelling  will 
subside  or  not  under  the  use  of  common  antiphlogistic 
means.  Thus  Dr.  Hennen  disapproves  of  using  mer- 
cury immediately  a  bubo  presents  itself;  and  he  states, 
that  the  same  principles  which  guide  him  in  the  primary 
ulcers,  would  have  the  same,  if  not  greater,  force  in 
the  case  of  buboes.  "  In  their  irritable  state  (says  he) 
I  consider  mercury  altogether  inadmissible." — ( On  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  erf.  2,  p.  513.) 

Although  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  principles 
by  which  Mr.  Hunter  regulated  his  practice  in  buboes 
must  now  be  questionable,  inasmuch  as  he  calcu- 
lates too  much  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  mercury, 
and  on  the  usefulness  of  making  it  pass  through  the 
diseased  glands-,  I  conceive  that  some  of  his  directions 
are  yet  too  important  to  be  excluded  from  this  work. 
He  says,  the  quantity  of  mercury  necessary  for  the 
esolution  of  a  bubo,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  complaint ;  but  that  cure  must  be  taken 
•sot  to  extend  the  employment  of  the  medicine  so  far  as 
to  produce  certain  effects  on  the  constitution.  When 
the  bubo  is  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  a  large 
quantity  of  mercury  being  rubbed  in,  so  as  to  pass 
through  the  swelling,  and  when  the  complaint  readily 
yields  to  the  Use  of  half  a  drachm  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment every  night,  the  mouth  not  becoming  sore,  or,  at 
most,  only  tender,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  it  sufficient  to 
pursue  this  course  till  the  gland  is  reduced  to  its  na- 
tural size.  In  this  manner,  the  constitution  will  pro- 
bably be  safe,  provided  the  chancre  which  may  have 
caused  the  bubo  heal  at  the  same  lime.  When  the 
mouth  is  not  affected  in  six  or  eight  days,  and  the  gland 
does  not  readily  resolve,  then  two  scruples  or  a  drachm 
may  be  applied  every  night;  and,  continues  Mr.  Hun. 
ter,  if  there  should  still  be  no  amendment,  even  more 
must  be  rubbed  in.  In  short  (says  he),  if  the  reduc- 
tion is  obstinate,  the  mercury  must  be  pushed  as  far 
as  can  be  done  without  a  salivation. 

When  there  is  a  bubo  on  each  side,  so  much  mercury 
cannot  be  made  to  pass  through  each,  as  the  constitu- 
tion in  general  will  not  bear  this  method.  However, 
Mr.  Hunter  sanctions  the  plan  of  minding  the  soreness 
of  the  mouth  less  in  this  kind  of  case;  though  he  adds, 
that  it  is  better  to  lit  the  buboes  proceed  to  suppuration, 
than  to  load  the  system  with  too  much  mercury. 

When  the  situation  of  buboes  will  not  allow  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  absorbed  mercury  to  pass  through 
them,  the  frictions  must  be  continued  in  order  to  affect 
the  constitution;  but  according  to  Mr. Hunter,  in  this 
case,  more  mercury  will  be  requisite,  than  when  the 
remedy  can  be  made  to  pass  directly  through  the 
diseased  gland ;  an  assertion  which  may  now  be 
doubted. 

Many  buboes  remain  without  either  coming  to  reso- 
lution or  suppuration  ;  and,  notwithstanding  every  at- 
tempt to  promote  these  changes,  the  glands  become 
hard  and  scirrhous.  Mr.  Hunter  conceived,  that  these 
cases  are  either  scrofulous  at  first,  or  become  so  as  soon 
as  the  venereal  disposition  is  removed.  He  advises  the 
use  of  hemlock,  sea-water,  poultices,  and seu-bathing. 
'  According  to  a  modern  surgeon  of  judgment  and  con- 
siderable experience,  when  buboes  are  in  a  chronic,  sta- 
tionary state,  the  applicationof  blisters  to  the  swelling 
is  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  And  lie 
rightly  observes,  that  when  such  tumours  arc  extremely 
hard  and  indolent,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  let  the 
patient  have  the  benefit  of  the  open  air,  exercise,  and 
liis  accustomed  mode  of  living,  than  to  confine  him  in 
an  hospital. — (.Issalini,  in  Munualc  di  Chirurgia,  p. 
64;  Milano,  1812.)  Stimulating  the  skin  with  the  an- 
timonial  ointment  is  also  sometimes  a  good  practice. 

The  suppuration  of  buboes  frequently  cannot  be  pie- 


vented  by  any  known  means.    They  are  then  to  be 

treated  in  some  respects  like  any  other  abscess.  Before 
opening  buboes,  Mr.  Hunter  conceived  it  advantage- 
ous to  let  the  skin  become  as  thin  as  possible,  bi 
a  large  opening  would  then  be  unnecessary,  anil  no 
measures  requisite  for  keeping  the  skin  from  closing, 
before  the  bottom  of  the  sore  had  healed. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  doubtful,  whether  the  application 
of  mercury  should  be  continued  through  the  whole  sup- 
puration. He  was  inclined  to  continue  it;  but  in  a 
smaller  quantity. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  whether  a  bubo  should 
be  opened  or  allowed  to  burst  of  itself,  and  whether 
the  opening  should  be  made  with  a  cutting  instrument 
or  caustic.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that 
there  is  no  peculiarity  in  a  venereal  absce«s,  to  niaki 
one  practice  more  eligible  than  another.  The  surgeon, 
he  says,  should  be  guided  in  some  degree  by  the  patient. 
Some  patients  are  afraid  of  caustic  ;  others,  of  cutting 
instruments.  But  when  the  surgeon  has  the  choice, 
Mr.  Hunter  expresses  a  preference  to  opening  the  bubo 
with  a  lancet,  in  which  method  no  skin  is  lost.  But  he 
observes,  that  when  a  bubo  is  very  large,  and  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  loose  skin  after  the  discharge  of 
the  matter,  he  thinks  that  caustic  may  perhaps  be 
better,  as  it  will  destroy  some  of  the  redundant  skin, 
and  occasion  less  inflammation  than  what  is  caused  by 
an  incision.  The  polnssa  cum  calce  is  the  caustic  com- 
monly employed. 

After  the  bubo  has  been  opened,  surgeons  usually 
poultice  it  as  long  as  the  discharge  and  inflammation 
are  considerable,  and  then  they  employ  dressings,  which 
must  be  of  a  quality  adapted  to  circumstances.  In  the 
mean  while,  mercury  is  continued,  both  to  make  the 
bubo  heal,  and  prevent  the  bad  effects,  which  might 
otherwise  arise  from  the  matter  being  continually  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  mercurial  course  is  to  be  pursued  till  the  sore  is 
no  longer  venereal.  But  in  general,  since  this  point  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  Mr.  Hunter  advises  the  continu- 
ance of  mercury  till  the  part  has  healed,  and  even 
somewhat  longer,  if  the  bubo  has  healed  very  quickly  , 
for  the  constitution  is  apt  to  become  contaminated. 
However,  he  did  not  approve  of  this  long  use  of  mer- 
cury in  all  cases  ;  because  buboes  often  assume,  besides 
the  venereal,  other  dispositions,  which  mercury  cannot 
cure,  and  will  even  exasperate. 

Sometimes  the  sores,  when  they  are  losing,  or  en- 
tirely deprived  of  the  venereal  disposition,  become 
changed  into  ulcers  of  another  kind,  and  most  proba- 
bly of  various  kinds.  How  far  it  is  a  disease  arising 
from  a  venereal  taint,  and  the  effects  of  a  mercurial 
course  jointly,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  is  not  certain.  He 
inspected,  however,  that  the  nature  of  the  part  or 
constitution  had  a  principal  share  in  the  case;  and,  I 
believe,  few  surgeons  of  the  present  time  entertain  any 
doubt  of  the  abuse  of  mercury  being  a  very  frequent 
cause,  independently  of  any  other  circumstance. — (See 
Malhias  ov  the  Mercurial  Disease,  ed.  8.) 

Mr.  Hunlev  observes,  that  such  diseases  make  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  affection  much  more  uncertain,  because 
when  the  sore  becomes  stationary,  or  the  mercury  be- 
gins to  disagree,  we  are  ready  to  suspect  that  the  virus 
is  gone  ;  but  this  (he  supposes)  is  not  always  the  case. 
He  had  seen  some  butoes  exceedinglv  painful  and  ten- 
der to  almost  every  thing  that  touched  them,  and  the 
more  mild  the  dressings  were,  the  more  painful  the 
pans  became. 

In  some  instances  Uie  skin  alone  becomes  diseased. 
The  ulceration  spreads  to  the  surrounding  integuments, 
while  a  new  skin  forms  in  the  centre,  and  keeps  pace 
with  the  ulceration,  so  that  an  irregular  sore,  which  Mr. 
Hunter  compares  with  a  worm-eaten  groove,  is  formed 
all  round.  It  appears  only  to  have  the  power  of  con 
laminating  the  parts  which  have  not  yet  been  affected; 
and  those  which  have,  readily  heal.  According  lo  the 
same  author,  when  buboes  become  stationary,  and  are 
little  inclined  to  spread,  attended  with  a  sinus  or  two, 
hemlock,  joined  with  bark,  is  the  medicine  most  fre- 
quently serviceable.  It  is  to  be  used  both  externally 
and  internally,  Mr.  Hunter  also  speaks  favour- 
bly  of  sarsaparilla,  sea-bathinu,  and  sea  water  poul- 
tices. He  states,  that  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  gold  refi- 
ners' water  has  been  found  a  useful  application ;  and 
that,  in  some  cases,  benefit  has  arisen  from  drinking 
laige  quantities  of  orange  juice,  and  from  the  use  of 
mezereon. 
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I.ues  Venerea. — Surgeons  imply,  that  a  lues  venerea 
has  taken  place,  nrben  the  venereal  virus  has  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  circulation,  Mr.  Hunter  does  not  think 
the  epithet  constitutional  sti  IcUy  proper  in  its  applica- 
tion to  this  form  of  the  venereal  disease.  By  constitu- 
tional disease,  he  observes,  lie  should  understand  that 
in  which  every  part  of  the  body  is  acting  in  one  way, 
as  in  fevers  of  all  kinds  ;  but  the  venereal  poison  seems 
to  be  only  diffused  through  the  circulating  fluids,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  force  certain  parts  of  the  body  to  assume 
the  venereal  action,  which  action  is  perfectly  local. 
To  use  Mr.  Hunter's  phrase,  it  takes  place  in  different 
parts  in  a  regular  succession  of  susceptibilities.  Only 
a  few  parts  are  acting  at  the  same  time  ;  and  a  person 
may  be  constitutionally  affected  in  this  way,  and  yet 
almost  every  function  may  be  perfect. 

The  venereal  poison  is  generally  conveyed  into  the 
system  from  a  chancre.  It  may  also,  according  to  Mr. 
Hunter's  doctrine,  be  absorbed  from  a  gonorrhoea. 
There  is  likewise  a  possibility  of  its  getting  into  thecir- 
Clllation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  without  any  previ- 
ous ulceration.  According  tolas  doctrine,  it  may  be  ab- 
sorbed from  common  ulcers,  without  necessarily  render- 
ing them  venereal ;  and  it  may  he  taken  up  from  wounds, 
in  which  cases  it  generally  lirst  causes  ulceration. 

Venereal  Ulcers. — In  consequence  of  the  blood  being 
contaminated  with  real  venereal  pus,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  local  effects  thus  produced  would  be 
Similar  in  their  nature  to  those  producing  them.  Mr. 
Hunter  believed  that  this  is  not  the  case.  He  notices, 
that  the  local  effects  from  a  constitutional  contamina- 
tion are  all  of  one  kind,  viz.  ulcers,  let  the  effects 
make  their  appear. nice  on  any  surface  whatever,  either 
the  throat  or  common  skin.  But  Mr.  Hunter  conceived, 
that  if  the  matter,  when  in  the  constitution,  were  to 
act  upon  the  same  specific  principles  as  that  which  is 
externally  applied,  a  gonorrhoea  would  arise  when  it 
Oficcted  a  canal,  and  only  sores  or  chancres  when  it  at- 
tacked other  surfaces. 

Mr.  Hunter  found,  that  even  the  sores  which  are 
caused  in  the  throat  are  very  different  from  chancres. 
He  says  that  the  true  chancre  produces  considerable  In- 
flammation, often  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  quickly  followed  by  suppuration.  But  the  local 
effects  arising  from  the  virus  In  the  constitution,  are 
•low  in  their  progress,  attended  with  little  inflammation, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  painful,  except  In  particular 
parts.  However,  Mr.  Hunter  allows  that  this  sluggish- 
ness in  the  effects  of  the  poison,  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  pans  diseased  ;  and  he  owns,  that  when  the  ton- 
sils, uvula,  or  nose  arc  affected,  the  progress  of  the 
morbid  mischief  is  rapid,  and  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  a  chancre  than  when  it  occurs  on  the  skin. 
Even  in  those  parts,  Mr.  Hunter  thought,  that  the  ul- 
cers were  attended  with  less  inflammation  than  chan- 
cres which  were  spreading  with  equal  celerity. 

Before  the  time  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  matter  secreled 
by  sores  which  arise  from  a  constitutional  infection, 
was  always  considered  to  be  of  a  poisonous  quality, 
like  the  matter  Of  B  chancre.  At  first,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  this  must  actually  be  the  case,  because  vene- 
real matter  is  the  cause,  and  mercury  cures  chancres, 
and  also  ulcers  proceeding  from  a  lues  venerea.  Mr. 
Hunter  remarks,  however,  that  the  latter  circum- 
stance is  not  a  decisive  proof,  since  mercury  is  capable 
of  curing  many  diseases  besides  the  venereal.  He  also 
takes  notice,  that  when  pus  is  absorbed  from  a  chan- 
cre, it  generally  produces  a  bubo;  but  that  a  bubo  is 
never  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  matter  from  a 
venereal  sore  arising  from  the  virus  diffused  in  the 
circulation.  For  instance,  when  there  is  a  venereal 
ulcer  in  the  throat,  no  buboes  occur  in  the  glands  of  the 
neck;  when  there  are  syphilitic  sores  on  the  arms,  or 
even  suppurating  nodes  of  the  ulna,  no  swellings  form 
in  the  glands  of  the  armpit,  although  these  complaints 
occur  when  lie.-h  venereal  matter  is  applied  to  a  com- 
mon sore  on  the  arm,  band,  or  fingers.  No  swelling  is 
produced  in  Hie  groin  in  consequence  of  nodes,  or 
blotches  on  the  legs  and  thighs. 

Some  very  important  experiments  are  related  in  Mr. 
Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  matter  from  a  gonorrhoea,  or  chancre,  is 
capable  of  affecting  a  man  locally,  who  is  already  la- 
bouring under  a  lues  venerea,  and  thai  the  matter  from 
secondary  syphilitic  sores  has  not  the  same  power. 
articulars,  however,  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  in 
this  book 


Parts  most  susceptible  of  the.  Lues  Venerea,  &e.~ 
Somepartsof  the  body  seem  to  he  much  less  susceptible 
of  lues  venerea  than  others:  indeed,  Mr  Hunter  ob- 
serves, that,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  certain 
parts  cannot  be  affected  at  all.  The  brain,  heart,  sto- 
mach, liver,  kidneys,  and  several  other  \  iscera,  have 
never  been  known  to  be  attacked  by  syphilis. 

The  first  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  become  af- 
fected in  the  early  stage  of  lues  venerea,  are,  the  skin, 
tonsils,  nose,  throat,  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  some- 
times the  tongue. 

The  second  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  are  affected 
at  a  later  period,  are,  the  periosteum,  fasciae,  and  bones. 

Mr.  Hunter  conceived,  that  one  great  reason  for  the 
superficial  parts  of  the  body  suffering  the  effects  of  the 
lues  venerea  sooner  than  the  deep-seated  ones,  depends 
on  the  former  being  more  exposed  to  external  cold.  He 
remai ked,  that  even  the  second  order  of  parts  do  not 
all  become  diseased  at  the  same  time,  nor  every  where 
at  once.  But,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  are  nearest 
the  external  surface  of  the  body  are  first  diseased, 
as,  for  instance,  the  periosteum,  bones  of  the  head,  the 
tibia,  ulna,  bones  of  the  nose,  &c.  Neither  does  the 
disease  affect  these  bones  equally  on  all  sides  ;  but  first 
on  that  side  which  is  next  to  the  external  surface.  It 
was  Mr.  Hunter's  belief,  however,  that  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  particular  bones  did  not  altogethei  depend  upon 
their  nearness  to  the  skin ;  but  upon  this  circumstance 
and  their  hardness  together. 

The  foregoing  account  by  no  means  agrees  with  the 
results  of  modern  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  vene- 
real disease;  for  unless  mercury  be  given, it  appears  that 
the  bones  are  very  seldom  affected  by  it.  Thus,  in  the 
cases  which  were  treated  by  Mr.  Bose  without  mercury, 
he  observes,  that  "the  constitutional  symptoms  were 
evidently  not  such  as  could  be  regarded  as  venereal,  if 
we  give  credit  to  the  commonly  received  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Caries  of  the  bones,  and  some  of  the  least 
equivocal  symptoms,  did  not  occur.  In  no  instance 
was  there  that  uniform  progress,  with  unrelenting  fury, 
from  one  order  of  symptoms  and  paits  affected  to 
another,  which  is  considered  as  an  essential  character- 
istic of  true  syphilis." — {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p. 
423.)  We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  the  bones 
were  not  affected  in  any  of  the  cases  cured  entirely 
without  mercury  in  the  York  Hospital,  though  there 
were  several  other  cases  admitted,  "in  which  a  few 
mercurial  pills  had  been  taken,  and  the  mouth  not  af- 
fected, and  in  which  the  primary  symptoms  were  fol- 
lowed by  eruptions,  both  papular  and  scaly,  by  ulcers  in 
the  throat,  by  nodes,  and,  In  one  case,  by  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  covering  the  bones,  and  ulceration  of 
the  septum  nasi,  although  mercury  was  resorted  to  for 
its  cure."— (Vol.  cit.  p.  560.)  The  late  Sir  Patrick 
M'Gregor,  however,  informed  me  of  one  or  two  cases, 
in  which  a  node  took  pace,  though  no  mercury  had  been 
used.    The  occurrence,  at  all  events,  seems  to  be  rare. 

In  the  examples  treated  without  mercury,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Hennen,  this  gentleman  did  not 
see  "  a  single  case  in  which  the  bones  of  the  nose  were 
affected :  some  cases  of  periostitis,  and  of  pains  and 
swellings  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  extremities, 
were  met  with  ;  but,  except  in  two,  he  never  remarked 
any  nodes  which  could  be  regarded  as  unequivocally 
syphilitic."  One  of  these  yielded  to  blisters  and  sar- 
saparilla;  the  other,  after  resisting  guaiacum  and  su- 
dorifics,  was  dispersed  by  mercury. — (On  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  581.)  Dr.  Hennen's  statement  on 
this  subject  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  had  it 
comprised  his  opinion  of  the  characters  of  an  une- 
quivocally syphilitic  node.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
tolerably  certain  that  mercury,  especially  when  em- 
ployed unmercifully,  and  even  when  employed  in  mo- 
deration, and  the  patient  exposes  himself  to  damp  and 
cold,  tends  to  promote  the  frequency  of  nodes,  as  a 
sequel  of  the  venereal  disease  ;  though  as  the  long  anri 
abundant  use  of  the  same  mineral  does  not  cause  the 
same  consequence  after  other  complaints,  and  venereal 
ulcers,  treated  altogether  without  mercury,  rarely  lead 
to  nodes,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  swellings  were  the 
product  of  the  combined  action  of  syphilis  and  mer- 
cury together.  The  iiifrequency  of  nodes  in  the  strictly 
non-mercurial  practice,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  yet  established  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  curious  to 
find,  from  some  quotations  made  by  Dr.  Hennen,  that 
it  was  well  known  in  former  days.  Fallopius,  in  his 
96th  chap.  De  Osstum  Corruption,  speaking  of  the 
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loss  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate,  says,  "El 
sciatis  quod  non  In  omni  inveterato  gallico  hoc  fit,  sed 
tantum  in  Mis,  in  quibus  inunctio  facta  est  cum  hy- 
drargyro."  And  Fernelius,  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  mercury,  observes,  "  Recidiva  raro 
siinilis  est  radici  neque  iisdem  symptomatis  exercet, 
6td  fere  distillatione,  artlnitide  tophis,  vel  ossium 
carie."— {.Iphrodisiacus,  vol.  3,  p.  146.)  And  Pahna- 
rius,  in  considering  the  affection  of  the  bones,  as  Dr. 
Hennen  has  noticed,  uses  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  Sed  hoc  iis  duntaxat  contingit,  qui  olim  a  lue 
venerea  hydrargyrosi  vindicati  putarentur,  non  qui  de- 
cocto  guaiacino  et  alexipharmaco  curati  fuisgent." — 
(Dc  Murb.  Contagiosis ,  cap.  7,  lib.  2,  p.  124 ;  Parisiis, 
1578.)  Dr.  Hennen  expresses  his  own  conviction,  in 
which  I  entirely  agree,  that  the  carious  affections  of 
Ihe  bones  which  are  so  common  in  persons  treated  by 
long  mercurial  courses,  proceed,  not  from  the  disease, 
but  from  the  remedy  rapidly  and  irregularly  thrown  in 
while  periostitis  exists :  and  he  has  not  seen  a  single 
case  of  carious  bone  in  the  military  hospitals  since  the 
non-mercurial  treatment  was  adopted,  except  where 
mercury  had  formerly  been  used. — (Ora  Military  Sur- 
gery, id.  2,'/>.505,  506.) 

Nor  will  the  results  of  modern  experience  and  in- 
quiries, made  on  a  very  extensive  and  impartial  scale, 
allow  us  to  consider  the  venereal  disease  as  regularly 
and  unavoidably  leading  to  any  secondary  symptoms, 
even  though  no  medicine  at  all  be  employed  for  their 
prevention.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  official 
reports  of  the  army  hospitals.  The  particulars  of 
5000  cases,  spoken  of  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor  and  Sir 
VV.  Franklin,  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  "  the  fre- 
quency or  rarity  of  secondary  symptoms  would  seem 
to  depend  on  circumstances  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood or  explained,  although  the  following  fact  would 
tend  to  the  belief,  that  either  the  constitutions  of  the 
men,  or  the  mode  of  conducting  the  treatment  without 
mercury,  are  the  causes  that  possess  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  their  production.  In  one  regiment,  four 
secondary  cases  out  of  24,  treated  without  mercury, 
supervened."  In  another  regiment,  68  cases  were 
treated  without  mercury,  ail  bearing  marks  of  the  true 
venereal  disease  (and  28  of  them  especially  selected  for 
their  decided  characters  of  chancre),  yet  no  secondary 
symptoms  of  any  kind  had  taken  place  fifteen  months 
after  the  treatment  had  ceased.  The  same  document, 
founded  on  the  above  large  number  of  cases,  confirms 
another  fact,  that  no  peculiar  secondary  symptoms 
follow  peculiar  primary  symptoms;  a  conclusion  which 
is  directly  adverse  to  Mr.  Carmichael's  opinions,  of 
which  I  have  taken  more  notice  in  another  work. — 
(See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  ed.  5.) 

According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  time  necessary  for  the 
appearance  or  production  of  the  local  effects  in  parts 
most  susceptible  of  the  disease,  after  the  virus  has 
passed  into  the  constitution,  is  generally  about  six 
weeks;  but  in  many  cases  the  period  is  much  longer; 
while  in  other  instances  it  is  shorter.  Sometimes  the 
local  effects  make  their  appearance  within  a  fortnight 
after  the  possibility  of  absorption. 

The  effects  on  other  parts  of  the  body  which  are  less 
susceptible  of  the  venereal  irritation,  or  slower  in  their 
action,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  are  much  later  in  making 
their  appearance.  And  when  the  first  and  second 
order  of  parts  are  both  contaminated,  the  effects  gene- 
rally do  not  begin  to  appear  in  the  latter  till  after  a 
considerable  time,  and  sometimes  not  till  those  affect- 
ing the  former  parts  have  been  cured. 

Mr.  Hunter,  however,  refers  to  instances  in  which 
the  periosteum  or  bone  was  affected  before  any  of  the 
first  order  of  parts;  but  he  was  uncertain  whether  the 
skin  or  throat  would  afterward  have  become  diseased, 
as  the  disorder  was  not  allowed  to  go  on. 

According  to  Delpech,  the  principal  morbid  effects 
produced  on  the  bones  by  syphilis,  are  periostoses,  ex- 
ostoses, and  necrosis.  As  for  caries,  which  has  been 
commonly  set  down  as  a  consequence  of  the  disease, 
he  says,  that  authors  have  generally  mistaken  necrosis 
for  it;  and  that  the  pretended  examples  of  caries  of 
the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate  are  in  fact  more  or 
less  exlensive  denudations  and  mortifications  of  the 
maxillary  and  turbinated  bones,  the  septum  nasi,  &c. 
-(See  Chir.  Clm.  t.  \,p.  355.) 

Venereal  Eruptions— The  whole  tenor  of  various 
facts,  specified  in  the  foregoing  columns,  tends  to 
prove  that  what  is  usually  called  the  venereal  disease, 


is  in  reality  several  diseases  modified  also  by  constitu- 
tion, climate,  regimen,  and  mode  of  treatment.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  the  chief  source  of  all  the  perplexity 
and  uncertainty  which  are  yet  so  manifest,  us  fully  to 
justify  the  doubt  sometimes  entertained,  whether  any 
disease,  corresponding  to  the  foimer  notions  of  syphi- 
lis, really  exists.  Were  any  proof  of  the  truth  of  iliis 
reflection  needed,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  proofs 
of  it  already  premised,  the  subject  of  venereal  erup- 
tions would  at  once  furnish  it;  for  here  no  kind  of  re- 
gularity can  be  traced,  neither  in  the  appearances  on 
the  skin  abstractedly  considered,  nor  in  the  connexion 
between  certain  kinds  of  primary  ulcers  and  particular 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease.  Kay,  as  I  have  noticed 
in  the  preceding  pages,  sometimes,  in  consequence  of 
a  primary  venereal  sore,  different  kinds  of  eruptions 
form  together  or  successively  on  one  individual;  and, 
as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the  eye,  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  chancre  may  produce  very  different  eruptions 
in  different  persons,  even  though  treated  on  precisely 
the  same  plan.  These  circumstances  are  truly  con- 
fusing. In  Mr.  Rose's  paper,  however,  there  is  a  par- 
tial confirmation  of  one  part  of  Mr.  Carmichael's 
theory,  viz.  the  frequency  of  papular  eruptions  after 
simple  primary  ulcers,  or  superficial  sores,  which  rea- 
dily heal.  According  to  the  latter  gentleman,  this  form 
of  eruption  may  also  follow  gonorrhiea,  and  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  fever,  and  ends  in  desquamation, 
Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  truth  respecting  the 
relation  between  this  kind  of  eruption  and  the  alleged 
primary  complaints,  the  practice  recommended  by  Mr. 
Carmichael  for  such  cases  is  judicious.  General 
blood-letting  is  recommended  when  there  is  fever,  and 
the  medicines  praised  are  anlimonials  and  sarsaparilla. 
Afterward,  when  the  fever  subsides,  and  the  eruption 
desquamates,  an  alterative  course  of  antimony  and 
calomel,  it  is  said,  will  accelerate  the  cure,  though  not 
absolutely  necessary.  In  cases  of  venereal  pustular 
eruptions,  supposed  by  Mr.  Carmichael  to  be  most  fre- 
quent after  chancres  with  elevated  edges,  without  in- 
duration, blood-letting  is  also  advised  during  the  febrile 
stage,  followed  by  antimonials,  sarsaparilla,  guaiacum, 
tar-ointment,  baths  of  sulphurated  potassa,  or  the  nitro- 
murialic  bath  ;  and  after  the  pustules  have  terminated 
in  scaly  blotches,  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  con- 
joined with  sarsaparilla  or  guaiacum.  An  eruption 
of  tubercles,  or  spots  of  a  pustular  tendency,  or  of 
both  intermixed,  preceded  by  fever,  and  terminating  in 
ulcers  covered  with  thick  crusts,  complaints  which 
Mr.  Carmichael  considers  a  sequel  rather  of  the  phage- 
denic than  other  chancres,  he  treats  at  first  by  blood- 
letting, followed  by  antimonials,  sarsaparilla,  guaia- 
cum, compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  arseniate  of 
potassa,  nitrous  acid,  and  nitro-muriatic  bath.  Mer- 
cury is  said  to  be  hurtful  except  in  the  last  stage.  To 
scaly  blotches,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  sequel  of 
the  true  chancre  or  callous  ulcer,  he  applies  the  same 
local  treatment  as  to  pustular  eruptions,  and  he  deems 
the  question,  whether  sarsaparilla  and  guaiacum 
might  here  be  substituted  for  mercury,  yet  unsettled. — 
(See  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms,  <$-c.  of  Venereal  Diseases, 
Synopsis,  p. 205,  &c.)  The  investigations  made  in  the 
military  hospitals  decidedly  prove,  that  all  kinds  of 
eruptions,  supposed  to  be  venereal,  may  be  cured  with- 
out mercury ;  but,  I  believe,  the  great  and  superior  use- 
fulness of  moderate  quantities  of  .mercury,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  scaly,  copper-coloured  blotches,  is  still 
generally  acknowledged.  But  even  in  these  cases  of 
copper-coloured  spots,  Mr.  Bacot's  advice  may  be  good, 
viz.  when  the  general  health  is  much  deranged,  the 
tongue  loaded  and  furred,  and  the  appetite  gone,  to 
defer  mercury  "  until,  by  proper  evacuations  and  atten- 
tion to  the  general  health,"  the  patient  has  had  the 
benefit  of  a  delay,  "which  will,  in  many  instances, 
render  all  farther  medical  treatment  unnecessary.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  whatever  plan  be  pursued, 
these  eruptive  symptoms  will  eventually  disappear; 
still,  where  they  continue  to  linger  for  a  long  time,  and 
are  attended  with  their  usual  accompaniments  of  great 
languor,  debility,  and  disturbed  rest,  I  neither  know, 
nor  can  I  understand,  the  advantage  of  delaying  that 
remedy  which  repeated  experience  has  laught  me  to 
rely  upon,"  &c— {Bacot  on  Syphilis, p.  09.)  Although 
Mr.  Carmichael's  practice  seems  good,  his  theory  about 
the  connexion  of  certain  sores  with  particular  erup- 
tions and  other  peculiar  secondary  symptoms,  appears 
to  be  nearly  refuted  by  the  late  investigations  made  in 
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the, military  hospitals.  To  some  facts  relating  to  this 
question  I  have  already  adverted. 

There  is  at  little  certainty  about  the  essential  cha- 
racters of  syphilitic  eruptions,  as  about  Uie  test  of 
every  other  symptom  of  the  venereal  disease  or  rather 
diseases,  while  Mr.  Hunter  tk  icribea  the  eruption  as 
generally  occurring  over  the  whole  body,  Dr.  Bateman 
,  that  lyphiiuic  affections  of  the  skin  commonly 
make  ilieir  fii^i  appearance  on  the  fare,  win-re  they  are 
usually  copious,  and  on  the  hands  and  wrists. — (Pracl. 
•Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  332,  ed.  3.)  Their 
colour,  he  says,  is  in  general  less  livid  than  that  of  or- 
dinary eruptions,  being  of  a  brownish-red  of  different 
shades ;  but  that  this  is  not  universal ;  for  some  of  the 
syphilitic  ecihyuiata  have  a  bright  red  base  in  the  be- 
ginning. Exposure  to  cold  accelerates  their  progress 
and  increases  their  extent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Warmth  retard!  and  ameliorates  them.— (P.  333.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hunter,  the  discolorations  make  the  skin 
appear  mottled,  and  many  of  the  eruptions  disappear, 
while  others  continue  and  increase  with  the  disease. 

In  other  eases,  the  eruption  comes  on  in  distinct 
blotches,  which  are  often  not  observed  till  the  scurf  has 
begun  to  form.  At  other  times,  the  eruption  assumes 
the  appearance  of  small  distinct  inflammations,  con- 
taining matter  and  resembling  pimples,  not  being,  how- 
ever, so  pyramidal  nor  so  red  at  the  base.  Mr.  Hunter 
observes,  that  venereal  blotches,  on  their  tirst 
coming  out,  are  often  attended  with  inflammation, 
which  gives  them  a  degree  of  transparency  which  is 
generally  greater  in  the  summer  than  the  winter,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  he  kept  warm.  In  a  little  time, 
this  inflammation  disappears,  and  the  cuticle  peels  off 
in  the  form  of  a  scurf.  The  latter  occurrence  often 
misleads  the  patient  and  the  surgeon,  who  look  upon 
this  dying  away  of  the  inflammation  as  a  decay  of  the 
disease,  till  a  succession  of  semi's  undeceives  them. 

The  parts  affected  next  begin  to  form  a  copper- 
coloured,  dry,  inelastic  cuticle,  called  a  scurf  or  scale. 
This  is  thrown  off  and  new  ones  are  formed,  which 
spread  to  the  breadth  of  a  sixpence  or  shilling;  but 
seldom  more  extensively,  at  least  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  the  mean  while,  every  succeeding  scale  be- 
comes thicker  and  thicker  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  com- 
mon scab.  Then  the  disposition  for  the  formation  of 
the  matter  takes  place  in  the  cutis  underneath,  and  a 
true  ulcer  is  produced,  which  commonly  spreads, 
although  i"  a  slow  way. 

When  the  affected  pail  of  the  skin  is  opposed  by 
another  portion  of  skin,  which  keeps  it  in  some  degree 
lriore  moist,  as  between  the  nates,  about  the  aims,  be 
tween  the  scrotum  and  the  thigh,  in  the  angle  betvi  een 
the  two  thighs,  on  the  red  part  of  the  lip,  or  in  the  arm- 
pits,  the   eruptions,    instead   of  being   attended  with 

scurfs  and  scabs,  are  accompanied  with  an  elevation 
of  the  skin,  which  is  swollen  with  exlravasated  lymph 
into  a  white,  soil,  moist,  fiat  surface,  which  discharges 
a  while  matter. — {Hunter.) 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has  pointed  out  what  lie  terms 
an  herpetic  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  on  the  breast  or 
abdomen,  having  the  appearance  of  venereal  blotches, 
lie  states  that  it  is  less  deep  in  the  skin;  that  it  has 
BBS  of  an  inflammatory  base  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  dis- 
■  nelly  circumscribed  as  the  true  venereal  blotch.  It 
sever  forms  a  purulent  crust;  but  is  simply  a  furfura- 
ceous  scaling  of  the  cuticle.  This  form  of  disease 
seems  to  linn  to  be  produced  by  a  disordered  stomach 
and  liver. — (See  Lond.Med.  Reposit.vol.  7,  p.  92.) 

A  venereal  eruption  often  attacks  that  part  of  the 
fingers  on  which  the  nail  is  formed.  Here  the  disease 
renders  the  surface  red,  which  is  seen  shining  through 
the  nail;  and  if  allowed  to  continue,  a  separation  of 
the  nail  lakes  place. 

When  surfaces  of  the  body  covered  with  hair  are 
attacked,  the  hair  separates,  and  cannot  be  reproduced 
as  lout;  as  the  disease  lasts. 

Mr.  Welbank  describes  the  true  syphilitic  eruption, 
as  consisting  of  firm  and  slightly  elevated  spots,  from 
which   pellicles  or   scales  are  from  the  commencement. 

successively  detached.    These  spots  are  thick  about 

the  scalp,  chin,  forehead,  and  upper  and  inner  pari  of 

the  thighs.  Where  there  Is  hair,  they  frequently  form 
slightly  elevated  ei  lists  of  a  pale  colour.  On  the  palms 
of  the'  hands,  or  soles  of  the  feet,  they  are  charac- 
terized by  a  thick1,  honeycomb  desquamation  of  the 
dense  cuticle.  They  are  more  disposed  to  superficial 
ulceration,  when  confluent,  or  situated  between  opposed 


and  secreting  surfaces,  as  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
scrotum,  and  thigh,  ice- — (See  Med.  C/iir.  Trans,  vol. 
13, p.  56!*.) 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  frequently  very  difficult 
to  say,  whether  an  eruption  is  syphilitic  or  not,  and  an 
opinion  should  rather  be  formed  from  the  history  of 
the  case  than  from  any  particular  appearance  of  the 
eruption  itself.  As  Dr.  Bateman  has  remarked,  the 
cutaneous  eruptions,  which  are  the  result  of  the  vene- 
real poison,  are  often  the  source  of  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  the  practitioner.  They  assume  such  a 
variety  of  forms,  that  they  bid  deliance  to  any  arrange- 
ment founded  upon  their  external  character;  and,  in 
fact,  they  possess  no  common  or  exclusive  marks,  by 
which  their  nature  and  origin  are  indicated.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  order  of  cutaneous  appearances,  and 
scarcely  any  genus  or  species  of  the  chronic  eruptions, 
which  these  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis  do  not 
occasionally  resemble.  Dr.  Bateman  admits,  however, 
that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  a  difference,  which  a  prac- 
tised eye  will  recognise,  between  the  ordinary  diseases 
of  the  skin  and  the  syphilitic  eruptions,  to  which  the 
same  generic  appellation  might  be  given.  This,  says 
he,  is  often  observable  in  the  shade  of  colour,  in  the 
situation  occupied  by  the  eruption,  in  the  mode  of  its 
distribution,  and  in  the  general  complexion  of  the  pa- 
tient. Hence,  to  a  person  conversant  with  those  ordi- 
nary diseases,  a  degree  of  anomaly  in  these  respects 
will  immediately  excite  a  suspicion,  which  will  lead 
him  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  progress  of  such 
an  eruption,  and  of  its  concomitant  symptoms. — (See 
Bateman  a  Practical  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases, 
p.  331, 332,  edit.  3.) 

Dr.  Ilennen  does  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  discri- 
minate the  true  syphilitic  eruptions  from  others,  and, 
indeed,  by  what  criterion  they  are  to  he  known,  I  am 
myself  entirely  puzzled  to  comprehend,  after  the  nu- 
merous fuels  so  fully  established  by  recent  experimental 
inquiries.  Dr.  Ilennen  generally  approves  of  deferring 
the  use  of  mercury  at  first,  in  order  to  see  whether 
these  cutaneous  affections  will  yield  to  other  means; 
"  but  (says  he)  I  should  not  very  long  postpone  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mildest  mercurial  alteratives,  aided  by 
warm  bathing  and  sudoi  itics."— '  On  Military  Surgery, 
ed.  2,  p.  518.) 

Venereal  Disease  of  the  Throat,  Mouth,  and  Tongue. 
— In  the  throat,  tonsils,  and  inside  of  the  mouth,  the 
disease  is  said  by  Mr.  Hunter  generally  to  make  its 
appearance  at  once  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  without 
much  previous  tumefaction.  Consequently,  the  tonsils 
are  not  much  enlarged. 

A  venereal  Ulter  in  the  throat  was  supposed,  by  the 
same  author,  to  be  in  general  tolerably  well  marked, 
though  he  confesses,  that  it  may  not  in  every  instance 
be  distinguished  from  an  ulcer  of  a  different  nature. 
Several  diseases  of  the  throat,  he  remarks,  do  not  pro- 
duce ulceration  on  the  surface.  One  is  common 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  The  inflamed  place  often 
suppurates  ill  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  an  abscess, 
which  bursts  by  a  small  opening  ;  but  never  looks  like 
an  ulcer  that  has  begun  superficially,  like  a  true  vene- 
real sore.  The  case  is  always  attended  with  too  much 
inflammation,  pain,  and  tumefaction  of  the  parts  to  be 
venereal.  Also,  when  it  suppurates  and  bursts,  it  sub- 
sides directly,  and  it  is  generally  attended  with  other 
inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Hunter  then  notices  an  indolent  tumefaction  of 
the  tonsils,  peculiar  to  many  peisons,  whose  constitu- 
tions are  disposed  to  scrofula.  The  complaint  produces 
a  thickness  in  the  speech.  Sometimes  coagulable 
lymph  is  thrown  out  on  the  surface  of  the  parts 
affected,  and  occasions  appearances  which  are  by  some 
called  ulcers  ;  by  some,  sloughs;  and  by  others,  putrid 
sore  throats.  The  case  is  attended  with  too  much 
swelling  to  be  venereal,  and,  with  a  little  care,  it  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  an  ulcer  or  loss  of  sub- 
stance. However,  when  this  difference  is  not  obvious 
at  first  sight,  it  is  proper  to  endeavour  to  remove  some 
of  the  lymph,  and,  if  the  surface  of  the  tonsil  under- 
neath should  appear  to  be  free  from  ulceration,  we  may 
conclude  with  certainty  that  the  disease  is  not  venereal. 
Mr.  Hunter  slates,  that  he  has  seen  a  chink  filled  with 
coagulable  lymph,  sn  as  to  appear  very  much  like  an 
ulcer  ;  but,  on  removing  that  substance,  the  tonsil  un- 
derneath was  found  perfectly  sound.  He  adds,  that  he 
has  seen  cases  of  a  swelled  tonsil  having  a  slough  in 
its  centre,  which  slough,  before  its  detachment,  looked 
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very  like  a  foul  ulcer.  The  stage  of  the  complaint,  he 
says,  is  even  more  puzzling  when  the  slough  has  come 
out;  lor  then  the  disease  has  most  of  the  characters  of 
the  venereal  ulcer.  Whenever  he  met  with  the  disease 
in  its  first  stage,  he  always  treated  it  as  if  it  had  been 
of  the  nature  of  erysipelas,  or  a  carbuncle.  When  the 
complaint  is  in  its  second  stage,  without  any  preceding 
local  symptoms,  he  recommends  the  practitioner  to 
suspend  his  judgment,  and  to  wait  a  little,  in  order  to 
Bee  how  far  nature  is  able  to  relieve  itself.  If  there 
Should  have  been  any  preceding  fever,  the  case  is  still 
less  likely  to  be  venereal.  Mr.  Hunter  informs  us,  that 
he  has  seen  a  sore  throat  of  this  kind  mistaken  for  a 
venereal  case,  and  mercury  given  until  it  affected  the 
mouth,  when  the  medicine  brought  on  a  mortification 
of  all  the  parts  concerned  in  the  first  disease. 

Another  complaint  of  these  parts,  which  Mr.  Hunter 
represents  as  being  often  taken  for  a  venereal  one,  is 
ttn  ulcerous  excoriation,  which  runs  along  their  surface, 
becoming  very  broad  and  sometimes  foul,  having  a 
regular  termination,  hut  never  going  deeply  into  the 
Substance  of  the  parts,  as  Mr.  Hunter  believes  the  ve- 
nereal ulcer  does.  JVo  part  of  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
Is  exempt  from  this  ulcerous  excoriation  ;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Hunter,  the  disease  most  frequently  occurs  about 
the  root  of  the  uvula,  and  spreads  forwards  along  the 
palatum  molle.  He  remarks,  that  the  complaint  is  evi- 
dently not  venereal,  since  it  does  not  yield  to  mercury. 
He  has  seen  these  ulcerous  excoriations  continue  for 
weeks,  without  undergoing  any  change,  and  a  true 
venereal  ulcer  make  its  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
the  excoriated  part.  He  says  that  such  excoriations 
were  cured  by  bark,  after  the  end  of  the  mercurial 
course,  by  which  the  syphilitic  sore  was  cured. 

This  author  describes  the  true  venereal  ulcer  in  the 
throat,  as  a  fair  loss  of  substance, part  being  dug  out, 
as  it  were,  from  the  body  of  the  tonsil :  it  has  a  deter- 
minate edge,  and  <;>  commonly  very  foul,  having  thick 
white  matter,  like  a  slough,  adhering  to  it,  and  not  ad- 
mitting of  being  washed  away. 

According  to  the  experience  of  one  late  writer,  the 
ulceration  of  the  tonsil  is  attended  with  little  pain  at 
first,  and  excavates  the  part  deeply,  and  often  in  a  tri- 
angular form,  as  if  the  tonsil  were  split.  It  slowly 
acquires  a  smooth  bluffy  surface. — {Welbank,  in  Med. 
Chtr.  Trans,  vol.  13,  p.  569.) 

Here,  however,  as  in  most  other  supposed  forms  of 
syphilis,  some  lest  is  wanting,  by  which  the  case  may 
be  certainly  distinguished  from  other  diseases  of  the 
throat  presenting similarappearances:  for,  asMr.  Rose 
has  very  truly  remarked,  "  the  excavated  ulcer  of  the 
tonsils,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  is  not,  as  Mr.  Car- 
michael  seems  to  think,  a  peculiar  symptom  of  the 
presence  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  it,  as  well  as  the  scaly  blotch,  in  cases  where  mer- 
cury had  been  freely  employed  for  the  primary  sores, 
and  in  which  I  considered  the  virus  as  eradicated,  and 
both  have  disappeared  under  the  use  of  sarsaparilla." 
— {Med.  Chir.  Trans.  vol.S,  p.  421.)  In  a  recent  work, 
Mr.  Carmicbael  himself  acknowledges  the  justice  of 
the  preceding  observation,  and  owns  that  since  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Essays,  he  has  often  noticed  the  exca- 
vated ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  either  attending  the  primary 
phagedenic  ulcer  or  the  train  of  constitutional  symp- 
toms which  arise  from  it. — {On  the  Symptoms,  6,-c.  of 
Venereal  Diseases,  p.  17.)  In  affections  of  the  throat, 
Dr.  Hennen  states,  that  he  "  would  be  more  guarded 
than  in  any  others  in  the  employment  of  mercury, 
until  all  inflammatory  disposition  was  removed." 
Afterward  he  has  seen  them  yield,  "  as  if  by  magic,  so 
soon  as  the  local  effects  of  mercury  on  the  parts  within 
the  mouth  became  obvious."  But,  when  mercury  was 
given  earlier,  he  has  seen  a  vast  number  of  instances 
Jn  which  irremediable  mischief  was  done. — {On  Mili- 
tary Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  518.) 

Accordinc  to  Hunter,  lues  venerea  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  thickening  and  hardening  of  the  tongue,  but 
frequently  ulceration,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 
He  describes  venereal  sores  on  the  tongue  as  generally 
more  painful  than  those  on  the  skin  ;  but  less  so  than 
common  sore  throats  from  inflamed  tonsils.  They 
oblige  the  patient  to  speak  thick,  as  if  his  tongue  were 
too  large  for  his  mouth,  with  a  small  degree  of  snuffling. 
Mr.  Hunter  doubted  the  reality  of  a  venereal  opfi- 
thalmy  ;  but,  that  one  form  of  iritis  is  of  this  nature,  is 
at  present  a  fact  universally  admitted.  See  the  subject 
of  iritis,  in  the  article  Opldhaimy. 


Symptoms  of  the  second  stage  of  L/iiss  Venerea. — The 
periosteum,  fascia,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones  are 

the  pans  which  Mi.  Hunter  enumerates  as  liable  to  be 
atiei  ted  in  the  second  stage  of  lues  venerea.  Tins  ob- 
servation in  its  full  extent,  however,  sesniB  to  i„.  ,,,„ 
dered  rather  questionable';  foi  it  would  appear  from 
the  evidence  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  that 
true  nodes  or  venereal  swellings  of  the  bones,  and  par- 
ticularly caries,  rarely  take  place  from  syphilis,  unless 
mercury  be  employed.  It  is  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Hunter's,  that  we  cannot  always  know  with  certainty 
what  parts  may  become  affected  in  tins  stage  ol  the 
disease.  He  says  he  has  known  the  distemper  produce 
a  total  deafness,  sometimes  followed  by  suppuration, 
and  great  pain  in  the  ear  and  side  of  the  head.  I  have 
already  explained,  that  it  was  one  of  this  gentleman's 
doctrines,  that  the  second  older  of  parts  was  generally 
deep-seated.  When  these  become  irritated  by  the 
poison,  he  observes,  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  is 
more  gradual  than  in  the  fust  order  of  parts.  It  as- 
sumes very  much  the  character  of  scrofulous  swellings, 
or  chronic  rheumatism  ;  only  it  affects  the  joints  less 
frequently  than  the  latter  affection  does.  A  swelling 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  on  a  bone,  when 
there  has  been  no  possible  means  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion for  many  months;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
little  pain  experienced,  the  tumour  may  he  of  consider- 
able size  before  it  is  noticed.  Sometimes  a  great  deal 
of  pain  is  felt;  but  no  swelling  comes  on  till  after  a 
long  while.  According  to  Mr.  Hunter,  these  remarks 
are  also  applicable  to  swellings  of  the  tendons  and 
fasciae.  As  tumours  of  this  kind  only  increase  by  slow 
degiees,  they  are  not  attended  with  symptoms  of  much 
inflammation.  When  they  attack  the  periosteum,  they 
seem  like  an  enlargement  of  the  bone  itself,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  very  firm,  and  closely  connected  with 
the  latter  part.  Mr.  Hunter  also  farther  observes,  that, 
in  these  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  inflam- 
mation can  hardly  get  beyond  the  adhesive  kind,  in 
which  stale  it  continues  to  become  worse  and  worse, 
and  when  matter  is  formed  it  is  not  true  pus,  but  of  a 
slimy  description.  Some  nodes,  he  says,  both  of  the 
tendons  and  bones,  last  for  years,  before  they  form  any 
matter  at  all.  These  cases  he  considered  as  not  biing 
certainly  venereal,  though  commonly  considered  as 
such.  Mr.  Hunter  found  it  difficult  to  explain  the  reason, 
why,  when  lues  venerea  attacks  the  bones,  or  the  peri- 
osteum, the  pain  should  sometimes  be  considerable,  and 
sometimes  very  trivial.  Venereal  pains  in  the  bones 
are  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  being  of  a  periodical 
kind,  generally  most  severe  in  the  night-time. 

At  the  present  day,  when  many  cases  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  syphilitic  are  treated  without  any  mercury, 
and  even  those  which  are  reputed  to  be  venereal  are 
cured  by  much  smaller  doses  of  that  medicine  than 
were  given  in  Mr.  Hunter's  time,  nodes  have  become 
much  less  frequent;  and  I  have  already,  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  article,  expressed  my  derided  belief  in  Ihe 
justness  of  the  opinion  given  by  Fallopius  and  others, 
that  a  disposition  to  nodes  is  often  occasioned  by  the 
abuse  of  mercury. 

Treatment  of  Lues  Venerea. — In  Mr.  Hunters  opi- 
nion, the  first  order  of  parts,  or  those  which  are  most 
susceptible  of  being  aflected  in  lues  venerea,  are  also 
the  most  easy  of  cure  ;  while  the  second  order  of  parts 
takes  more  time  to  be  remedied. 

In  the  class  of  complaints  arising  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  lues  venerea,  Mr.  Hunter  believed  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  continue  the  employment  of  mercury 
till  all  the  swelling  had  disappeared.  For  it  is  ob- 
served by  this  distinguished  writer,  that,  since  these 
local  complaints  cannot  contaminate  the  constitution 
by  reabsorption,  and  since  the  venereal  disposition 
and  action  from  the  constitution  can  be  cured  while 
the  local  effects  still  remain,  and  this  even  when  the 
tumefaction,  forming  nodes  on  the  bones,  fascia?,  &c. 
has  proceeded  to  suppuration,  there  can  be  no  occasion 
for  continuing  the  course  after  the  venereal  action  has 
been  destroyed.  Whatever  may  be  hereafter  decided 
concerning  the  superiority  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  for 
many  secondary  symptoms,  one  thing  appears  already 
well  made  out,  viz.  that  it  should  always  be  employed 
with  moderation,  lest  it  produce  worse  effects  and 
more  terrible  diseases  than  those  which  it  is  designed 
I  to  relieve.  For  an  account  of  the  various  ways  of 
exhibiting  it,  I  must  refer  to  the  article  Mercury. 
1  Delpech  adopts  the  notion,  that  the  primary  symptoma 
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of  the  venereal  disease  are  most  successfully  treated 
by  introducing  mercury  into  the  system  from  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  body,  and,"  if  possible,  partly  through  the 
same  set  of  absorbents  as  first  took  up  the  virus ;  for 
the  cure  of  secondary  symptoms  he  prefers  the  blue 
Pill—  (Chrr.  Clin.  t.\.) 

To  the  following  ingenious  reasoning  on  the  opera- 
tion of  mercury,  anil  the  principles  by  which  its  admi- 
nistration should  be  regulated,  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  will  not  give  more  credit  than  facts  warrant ;  be- 
cause some  of  Mr.  Hunter's  opinions  are  manifestly 
Influenced  by  the  supposition  that  mercury  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

In  curing  the  lues  veneren,  mercury  can  only  have 
two  modes  of  action  ;  one  on  the  poison,  the  other  on 
the  constitution.  If,  says  Mr.  Hunter,  mercury  acted 
OD  the  poison  only,  one  might  conceive  it  did  so,  either 
by  destroying  iis  qualities,  by  decomposing  it,  or  else 
by  attracting  it,  and  carrying  it  out  of  the  circulation. 
If  mercury  acted  in  the  "first  of  these  ways,  one  would 
expect  that  the  cure  would  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
the  medicine  taken  into  the  system.  If  it  acted  in  the 
second  manner,  one  would  infer  that  the  progress  of 
the  cure  would  be  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
evacuation.  But,  observes  Mr.  Hunter,  if  it  act  upon 
the  principle  of  destroying  the  diseased  action  of  the 
living  parts,  and  of  counteracting  the  venereal  irrita- 
tion by  producing  one  of  a  different  kind,  then  neither 
quantity  alone  nor  evacuations  will  avail  much.  He 
states,  that  the  quickness  of  the  cure  depends  on  quan- 
tity joined  with  visible  effects.  However,  it  is  added, 
that  although  the  effects  which  mercury  has  upon  the 
venereal  disease,  are  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
local  effects  of  tin'  medicine  on  some  of  the  glands  or 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  mouth,  skin,  kidneys, 
and  intestines,  yet  such  effects  are  not  altogether  pro- 
portioned to  these  other  circumstances.  When  mer- 
cury disagrees  with  the  constitution,  so  as  to  produce 
great  irritability  and  hectic  symptoms,  this  action  of 
irritation,  as  Mr.  Hunter  explains,  is  not  a  counter- 
irritation  to  the  venereal  disease. 

It  was  also  noticed  by  the  same  author,  that  the 
effects  of  mercury  on  lues  venerea  are  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  the  remedy  exhibited  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution  to 
the  mercurial  irritation.  He  says  that  these  circum- 
stances require  the  most  minute  attention,  and  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  action  of  mercury  with 
safely,  and  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  medicine 
must  be  given  till  it  produces  effects  somewhere. 
However,  it  must  not  be  exhibited  loo  quickly,  in 
order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  may  be  given  before 
we  are  obliged  to  stop,  in  consequence  of  the  effects. 
Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  when  the  local  effects  are  pro- 
duced too  quickly,  they  prevent  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the   remedy   from   being  taken   into  the  system  to 

counteract  the  venereal  irritation  at  large. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  his  having  seen  some  cases  in 
which  mercury  acted  very  readily  locally,  and  yet  the 
constitution  was  hardly  affected  by  it,  for  the  disease 
would  not  give  way.  He  states  that  he  has  met  with 
Other  cases,  in  which  the  mere  quantity  of  mercury 
did  not  answer,  till  it  was  given  so  quickly  as  to  affect 
the  constitution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  local 
irritation,  and,  consequently,  sensible  evacuations. 
This,  he  observes,  is  a  proof  that  the  local  effects  of 
mercury  are  often  the  sign  of  its  specific  edicts  on  the 
Constitutional  large,  and  it  shows  that  the  susceptibility 
of  the  diseased  parts  to  be  affected  by  the  medicine  is 
in  proportion  to  its  effects  on  the  mouth.  Its  effects, 
he  contends,  are  not  to  be  imputed  to  evacuation,  but 
to  its  irritation.  Hence  he  inculcates,  that  mercury 
should  be  given,  if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  sensible  effects  upon  some  pans  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  largest  quantity  that  can  be  given  to  pro- 
duce these  effects  w  ithiu  certain  bounds.  Mr.  Hunter 
also  remarks,  that  these  sensible  effects  should  be  the 
means  of  determining  how  far  the  medicine  may  be 
pushed,  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  disease 
without  endangering  the  constitution.  The  practice 
must  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  and  if  the  dis- 
ease be  in  a  violent  degree,  less  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  constitution,  and  meiciiry  must  he  thrown  into  the 
system  in  larger  quantities  :  a  very  dangerous  precept, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  many  cases  in  which  I  have 
seen  it  acted  upon. 


Mr.  Hunter  likewise  acquaints  us,  that  when  the 
is  in  the  tii st  order  of  parts,  a  smaller  quantity 
of  mercury  is  necessary  than  when  the  second  order  of 
the  parts  is  affected  and  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing:  its  first  appearances  alone,  being  cured,  and 
the  venereal  disposition  still  remaining  in  the  secondary 
parts.  For  the  purpose  of  curing  the  venereal  disease, 
whether  in  the  form  of  chancre,  bubo,  or  lues  venerea, 
Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  probably  the  same 
quantity  of  mercury  is  necessary.  He  represents  that 
one  sore  requires  as  much  mercury  as  fifty  sores  in  the 
same  person,  and  a  small  sore  as  much  as  a  large  one. 
He  thought  that  the  only  difference,  if  there  is  any, 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  parts  affected,  that 
is,  on  their  being  naturally  active  or  indolent.  He 
conceived,  however,  that,  on  the  whole,  recent  vene- 
real complaints  are  generally  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
the  symptoms  of  lues  venerea,  and  that  this  may  make 
a  difference  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mercury 
neiessary. 

Having  now  delivered  the  principal  general  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  exhibition  of  mercury  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  venereal  disease,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hunter, 
I  must  not  quit  this  subject  without  remarking  that 
even  this  eminent  surgeon  appears  on  the  whole  too 
partial  to  the  long  use  of  mercury,  and  sometimes  to 
the  introduction  of  immoderate  quantities  of  it  into 
the  system.  In  general,  however,  his  observations 
tend  to  condemn  all  violent  salivations.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that,  in  his  days,  nobody  had  a  suspicion 
that  truly  syphilitic  sores  (if  this  expression  be  allow- 
able, while  they  cannot  be  defined  nor  distinguished  by 
their  appearances)  would  in  the  end  spontaneously 
heal;  and  he  himself  had  no  dependence  upon  any 
medicine  except  mercury  for  Ihe  cure  of  the  true  vene- 
real disease.  But  modern  experience  evinces  that  the 
disorder  seldom  now  presents  itself  in  forms  so  bad 
and  intractable  as  formerly ;  that  it  is  even  capable  of 
spontaneously  ceasing :  and  that  we  haidly  ever  see 
cases  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  give  mercury,  except 
in  very  moderate  quantities.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
change,  that  many  surgeons  suspect  that  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  disease  must  iiave  undergone  a  material 
alteration  or  modification,  in  England,  in  my  opinion, 
every  thing  is  to  be  referred  to  the  improved  manner  of 
employing  mercury  only  in  moderate  doses,  and  never 
pushing  its  exhibition  till  the  constitution  is  so  impaired 
that  indescribable  forms  of  diseases  ensue,  which  are 
sometimes  the  compound  effect  of  mercury  and  syphilis 
together;  and,  in  other  instances,  of  that  description 
which  surgeons  now  frequently  call  syphiloid  OT pseudo- 
syphilitic,  not  depending  upon  the  venereal  poison  at 
all,  but  upon  a  stale  of  the  system,  which  mercury  is 
known  to  aggravate  in  the  woist  degiee.  For  addi- 
tional information  concerning  internal  remedies  for  the 
venereal  disease,  see  Mercury,  Guaiacum,  Mezereon, 
Muriatic  Acid,  Nitrous  Acid,  karsuparilla,  Sulphuric 
Add,  i\-c. 

With  respect  to  the  local  treatment  of  the  symptoms 
of  lues  venerea,  Mr.  Hunter  thought  that  none  would 
in  general  be  necessary,  since  the  constitutional  treat- 
ment would  commonly  effect  a  cure.  However,  he 
admits  that  sometimes  the  local  effects  will  not  give 
way,  and  the  parts  remain  swollen  in  an  indolent,  inac- 
tive state,  even  after  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  constitution  is  perfectly  cured.  In  such  cases, 
he  recommends  assisting  the  constitulional  treatment 
by  local  applications  of  mercury  to  the  part,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  plaster  or  ointment.  The  latter  applica- 
tion, he  says,  is  the  best.  When  these  are  not  sufficient, 
he  advises  an  attempt  to  he  made  to  excite  inflamma- 
tion of  another  kind.  He  says,  he  has  seen  a  venereal 
nolle,  which  gave  excruciating  pain,  cured  by  merely 
making  an  incision  down  to  the  bone  the  whole  length  of 
the  node.  The  pain  ceased,  the  swelling  decreased, 
and  the  sore  healed  up  kindly,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  grain  of  mercury.  He  mentions  that  blisters 
have  been  applied  to  nodes  with  success,  removing  the 
pain  and  taking  away  the  swelling. 

With  regard  to  these  last  cases,  I  may  add  that,  for 
many  years  past,  the  idea  of  completely  dispeising 
nodes  by  mercury  has  been  entirely  abandoned  by 
many  of  the  best  practitioners;  and  at  present,  long 
protracted  mercurial  courses  for  the  cure  of  such  swell- 
ings are  totally  relinquished.  When  small,  moderate 
quantities  of  mercury  have  had  their  full  effect,  a  blister 
is  applied  over  the  swelling,  and  kept  open;  under 
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which  plan  the  tumour  generally  subsides,  as  far  as  its 
nature  will  allow. 

Diseases  resembling-  the  Venereal.  Pseudo-syphi- 
lis.— Sores  on  the  glans  penis,  prepuce,  dec,  in  the  lorm 
of  chancres,  as  Mr.  Hunter  notices,  may  and  do  at  ise 
without  any  venereal  infection  ;  and  sometimes  they 
are  a  consequence  of  former  venereal  sores  which 
have  been  cured. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  venereal  poison  in 
the  conilitution,  are  such  as  are  common  to  many 
other  diseases.  For  instance,  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
that  blotches  on  the  skin  are  common  to  what  is  called 
a  scorbutic  habit;  pains  are  common  to  rheumatism; 
swellings  of  the  bones,  periosteum,  fascia;,  &c.  to  many 
bad  habits,  perhaps,  of  the  scrofulous  and  rheumatic 
kind.  Thus,  says  he,  most  of  the  symptoms  of  the  vene- 
real disease,  in  all  its  forms,  are  to  be  found  in  many 
other  diseases.  Hence,  the  original  cause,  and  many 
leading  circumstances,  such  as  dates,  effects  of  the  dis- 
order upon  others,  from  connexion,  when  only  local,  the 
previous  and  present  symptoms,  Src.  must  be  considered, 
before  we  can  determine  absolutely  what  the  disease 
truly  is.  All  the  ciicuinstances  and  symptoms  taken 
together  may  be  such  as  will  attend  no  other  disease. 
However,  Mr.  Hunter  confesses  that,  with  all  our 
knowledge,  and  with  all  the  application  of  that  know- 
ledge to  suspicious  symptoms  of  this  disease,  we  are 
often  mistaken,  calling  distempers  venereal,  which  are 
not  so,  and  sometimes  supposing  really  syphilitic  affec- 
tions to  be  of  another  nature. 

Mr.  Hunter  takes  notice  that,  in  some  constitutions, 
rheumatism,  in  many  of  its  symptoms,  resembles  the 
lues  venerea.  The  nocturnal  pains,  swelling  of  the 
tendons,  ligaments,  and  periosteum,  and  pains  in  those 
swellings,  are  symptoms  both  of  the  rheumatism  and 
also  of  the  venereal  disease,  when  it  attacks  such 
parts.  Mr.  Hunter,  however,  did  not  know  that  he 
had  ever  seen  the  lues  venerea  attack  the  joints,  though 
many  rheumatic  complaints  of  such  parts  are  cured  by 
mercury,  and  therefore  supposed  to  be  venereal. 

Mercury,  given  without  caution,  often  produces  the 
same  symptoms  as  rheumatism.  Such  complaints 
Mr.  Hunter  had  seen  mistaken  for  venereal  ones,  and 
mercury  continued.  He  explains  that  some  diseases 
not  only  resemble  the  venereal  in  appearance,  but  in 
the  mode  of  contamination,  proving  themselves  to  be 
poisons  by  affecting  the  part  of  contact ;  then  producing 
immediate  consequences  similar  to  buboes ;  and  also 
remote  consequences  similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  it  is  nearly  as  dangerous 
in  some  constitutions  to  give  mercury  when  the  dis- 
ease is  not  venereal,  as  to  omit  it  in  other  cases  which 
are  really  syphilitic;  and,  had  he  been  acquainted 
with  recent  investigations,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  gone  farther,  and  declared  that  it  is  in  reality  far 
more  dangerous.  Many  of  the  constitutions  which 
put  on  some  of  the  venereal  symptoms  when  the  dis- 
ease is  not  really  present,  he  says,  are  those  with 
which  mercury  seldom  agrees,  and  commonly  does 
harm.  He  had  seen  mercury  which  was  exhibited  for 
a  supposed  venereal  ulcer  of  the  tonsils,  produce  a 
mortification  of  those  glands,  and  the  patient  was 
nearly  destroyed.  No  doubt  this  was  an  example  of 
what  Mr.  Carmichael  would  call  the  phagedenic  ve- 
nereal disease. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  his  Surgical  Observations,  1804, 
has  treated  at  some  length  of  diseases  resembling  sy- 
philis, and  ha3  adduced  several  very  interesting  cases, 
which  I  advise  every  surgical  practitioner  to  read  with 
the  greatest  attention,  as  they  confirm  the  views  of  the 
subject  lately  so  fully  established. 

"  A  gentleman  (says  he)  thought  that  he  had  infected 
a  slight  cut  on  his  hand  (which  was  situated  in  front  of, 
and  just  below,  the  little  finger)  with  the  discharge  from 
a  bubo  in  the  groin,  that  he  had  occasion  to  open.  The 
wound  fretted  out  into  a  sore  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
pence, which  he  showed  me,  and  which  I  affirmed  had 
not  the  thickened  edge  and  base,  and  other  characters 
of  a  venereal  chancre.  I  therefore  recommended  him 
to  try  the  effect  of  local  means,  and  not  to  use  mercury. 

In  about  a  month,  the  sore,  which  had  spread  a  lit- 
tle, became  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and  assumed 
a  healing  appearance.  At  this  time,  pain  was  felt  ex- 
tending up  theann,  and  suddenly  a  considerable  tumour 
rose  over  the  absorbing  vessels,  which  proceed  along 
the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  muscle.  This  tumour  be- 
«ame  nearly  as  big  as  a  small  orange     As  the  original 


sore  seemed  now  disposed  to  heal,  and  as  there  was  no 
surrounding  induration,  1  could  not  believe  it  venereal 
and  therefore  recommended  nim  still  to  abstain  from 
mercury,  and  apply  leeches  and  linen  moistened  in  the 
aq.  litharg.  acet.  comp.  to  the  tumour  formed  over  the 
inflamed  absorbents.  For  it  seemed  to  me  Hint  if  ilu; 
venereal  poison  had  been  imbibed  from  the  sore,  it 
would  have  passed  on  to  one  of  the  axillary  glands, 
and  would  have  caused  induration  and  inflammation 
to  take  place  there  more  slowly  than  had  occurred  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Under  this  treatment  the  tumour  was  discussed, 
and  the  sore  at  the  same  thne  healed.  About  three 
weeks  afterward  the  patient  called  on  me,  and  said 
that  there  were  venereal  ulcers  in  his  throat;  and  in 
each  tonsil  there  was  an  ulcer  deeply  excavated,  with 
irregular  edges,  and  with  a  surface  covered  by  adher- 
ing matter;  ulcers,  in  short,  which  every  Burgeon  who 
depends  on  his  sijjht  as  his  guide,  would  have  pro 
nounced  to  be  venereal.  Shortly  after,  also,  some  cop- 
per-coloured eruptions  appeared  on  his  face  and  breast. 
He  showed  his  disease  to  several  surgeons,  on  whose 
opinion  he  relied,  who,  without  hesitation,  affirmed 
that  they  were  venereal,  and  that  the  mercurial  course 
had  been  improperly  delayed. 

While  the  patient  was  looking  out  for  lodgings,  in 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the  mercurial  process, 
a  circumscribed  thickening  and  elevation  of  the  peri- 
cranium, covering  the  frontal  bone,  appeared  :  it  was 
of  the  circumference  of  a  half-crown  piece  ;  and  was, 
in  short,  what  every  surgeon  who  is  guided  only  by 
his  sight  and  touch,  would,  without  hesitation,  have 
called  a  fair  corona  veneris.  I  now  told  the  patient 
that  I  was  more  inclined  to  believe  his  disease  was  not 
syphilitic,  from  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  this  node  with  the  sore  throat,  &c.  Other 
surgeons  thought  differently;  and  I  believe  this  very 
sensible  and  amiable  young  man  imagined  that  his 
health  would  become  a  sacrifice  if  he  any  longer  at- 
tended tomy  opinion.  He  was  preparing  to  submit  to 
a  mercurial  course,  when  very  important  concerns 
called  him  instantly  into  the  country.  He  went  with 
great  reluctance,  taking  with  him  mercurial  ointment, 
&c. ;  and  after  a  fortnight  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
saying  that  he  found  his  complaints  benefited  by  his 
journey,  that  business  had  prevented  him  from  begin- 
ning the  use  of  mercury  for  a  few  days,  that  he  now 
found  it  was  unnecessary,  for  his  symptoms  had  almost 
disappeared ;  and  shortly  afterward  he  became  perfectly 
well." 

Mr.  Abernethy  considers  this  case  as  the  most  une- 
quivocal instance  extant  of  a  disease  which  could  nut 
by  appearance  be  distinguished  by  surgeons  of  the 
greatest  experience  from  syphilis,  and  which,  however, 
was  undoubtedly  of  a  different  nature  (that  is  to  say, 
it  was  of  a  different  nature  according  to  certain  cri- 
teria then  generally  believed,  but  which  recent  inves- 
tigations have  proved  to  be  destitute  of  foundation). 
All  the  tests  here  alluded  to  having  been  spoken  of 
in  the  foregoing  columns,  I  shall  not  here  repeat  them. 
Some  years  ago  the  nitric  acid  was  introduced  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis. — (See  Nitrous  Jicid.)  To  the  po- 
sition of  its  efficacy  being  as  great  in  venereal  cases  as 
was  first  alleged,  many  surgeons  have  not  acceded, 
though,  as  a  sensible  writer  has  observed,  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  allowed,  with  some  other  medicines,  to 
remain  in  a  kind  of  copartnership  with  mercury,  and 
admitted  to  be  useful  in  venereal  cases  under  certain 
circumstances.  A  great  deal  of  this  want  of  agree- 
ment on  the  effects  of  remedies  in  syphilitic  cases,  is 
now  explained  by  the  imperfection  of  the  diagnosis, 
and  the  important  fact  that  the  disease  may  generally 
be  cured  in  time  without  any  medicines  whatsoever, 
though  this  time  is  sometimes  long.  Dr.  Scott,  who 
first  suggested  the  use  of  nitrous  acid,  has  attempted 
to  account  for  its  alleged  occasional  failures  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  acid  which  he  employed  was  not  pure 
nitric  acid,  but  an  impure  acid,  containing  an  admix 
ture  of  muriatic  acid.  He  therefore,  some  time  ago, 
recommended  the  use  of  a  compound  acid,  containing 
three  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  one  of  muriatic,  which 
he  administered  internally,  and  also  applied  externally, 
largely  diluted  as  a  bath,  until  the  gums  were  affected 
and  ptvalism  produced;  and  he  conceived  every  trial 
as  quite  inconclusive,  unless  these  constitutional  effects 
occurred. 
"  The  acid  that  I  have  used  of  late  (says  Dr.  Scott) 
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is  the  nitro-mtiriatic;  and  it  is  formed  by  mixing  to- 
gether equal  part*  of  the  nitious  or  nitric  acid  and 
muriatic  acid.  If  those  acids  be  in  the  state  of  con- 
centration that  they  usually  possess  in  the  shops,  and 
if  file  quantities  be  considerable,  a  great  volume  of 
gas  is  developed  on  their  coming  into  contact,  which 
taints  every  part  of  a  house,  is  extremely  hurtful  to 
the  luiiL's,  and  disagreeable  to  the  smell.  To  avoid 
tins  inconvenience,  I  put  a  quantity  of  water,  at  least 
equal  in  hulk  to  both  tiie  acids,  into  a  bottle,  and  I  add 
theacida  to  n  separately,  This  method  does  not  only 
prevent  the  unpleasant  odour,  but  it  tend9  to  retain  the 
chlorine,  on  which  its  effects  depend.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts  very  readily 
on  [lie  metals  and  earth;  nothing,  therefore,  but  glass 
or  extremely  well  glazed  vessels  of  porcelain,  should 
In:  iisi.il  to  contain  it.  Wooden  tubs  for  bathing  an- 
swer very  well,  and  they  should  always  be  made  as 
email  as  possible,  compatible  with  their  holding  the 
body,  or  the  limbs  that  we  wish  to  expose  to  the  bath. 
From  their  being  small  we  save  acid,  and  are  able  to 
beat  tin'  bath  with  ease.  In  India,  I  have  often  ex- 
posed the  whole  body  below  the  head  to  this  bath  ;  but 
here  I  have  been  satisfied,  in  general,  with  keeping  the 
legs  and  feel  exposed  to  it.  Iri  order  to  warn.'  I  lie  bath 
alter  the  hist  tune,  I  have  commonly  made  a  third  or  a 
fourth  part  of  it  be  thrown  away,  and  the  loss  re- 
placed by  boiling  water  and  a  proportional  quantity  of 
acid.  To  save  the  expenditure  of  acid,  I  have  occa- 
sionally wanned  a  portion  of  the  bath  in  porcelain 
vessi 'Is,  placed  near  the  fire,  but  1  fear  this  may  dimi- 
nish us  effects. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  (continues  Dr.  Scott)  to  give 
directions  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
hath.  I  have  commonly  made  it  about  as  strong  as 
very  weak  vinegar,  trusting  to  the  taste  alone.  The 
Strength  should  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient's  skin.  I  may  say,  that  although 
I  like  to  know  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  prick  the  skin 
a  very  little,  after  being  exposed  to  it  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  yet  I  believe  that  even  such  an  effect 
as  this  is  unnecessary. 

The  time  too  of  remaining  in  the  bath  in  order  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  I 
have  kept  the  legs  and  feet  exposed  to  it  for  half  an 
hour  or  more;  but  with  more  delicate  people,  not  above 
one- half  or  one-third  of  that  time.  1  have  repeated 
these  baths  daily,  or  even  twice  or  thrice  a  dav." — 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trims,  vol.  8,  p.  181.)  Dr.  Scott  adds, 
that  the  mere  sponging  the  skin  with  nitro-muriatic 
acid  sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  to  the 
very  same  effects  as  bathing,  and  is  more  easily 
adopted.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  may  be  employed 
in  the  sponging,  though  a  much  less  lime  produces 
very  material  effects. 

Dr.  Scon  has  found  the  nitro-muriatic  acid  particu- 
larly useful  even  in  this  country,  in  that  description  of 
svpiiihs  which  is  termed  pseudo-syphilis ;  and  he  at- 
tributes the  beneficial  effects  to  the'  chlorine,  which  is 
loosely  combined  in  this  compound. — (See  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  1,  p.  205—211 ;  Land.  Med. 
Reposit  eel.  7,  p.  59;  and  Med.  and  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
6,  /,.  17:i,  el  seq.) 

The  only  important  conclusion  which  I  venture  to 
draw  from  Dr.  Scott's  observations  is,  a  confirmation 
of  Hie  fact  of  the  generally  curable  nature  of  syphilitic 
diseases  without  the  aid  of  mercury.  And  I  farther 
believe,  that  though  the  nitro-muriatic  bath  may  some- 
times be  useful,  the  surest  way  of  bringing  it  into  dis- 
credit is,  to  represent  it  as  applicable  to  all  forms  of  sy- 
philis, for  which  neither  this  remedy  nor  even  mercury 
Itself  will  ever  suffice.  The  muriate  of  gold  has  been 
much  commended  of  late  years;  but  after  the  facts 
detailed  in  this  article,  tin'  alleged  merit  of  new  reme- 
dies must  he  received  with  suspicion,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  idea  of  their  specific  powers  rejected. 

(The  preceding  article  is  an  elaborate  and,  upon  the 
whole,  an  able  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  venereal  disease,  though  in  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  conflicting  opinions  concerning  the 
identity  Of  the  poison  capable  of  inducing  such  a 
variety  of  results  as  are  to  he  observed  in  syphilitic 
affections,  we  are  yet  left  in  doubt  as  to  some  of  the 
most  Important  principles  which  ought  to  govern  us  in 
our  treatment  of  specific  disorders  of  the  genital  sys- 
tem. To  Mr.  Carmichael  the  profession  is  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  indebted  for  much  interesting  matter  on 


the  subject,  and  the  facts  which  the  more  recent  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  among  the  peninsular  army  has 
furnished  us,  are  also  to  be  cherished  as  of  great  prac- 
tical utility. — (See  Itennen,  Fergusson,  Guthrie,  Src.) 

The  writers  on  mercury,  and  on  syphilitic  com- 
plaints, who  have  appeared  in  the  United  States,  de- 
serve also  to  be  studied  with  some  care,  inasmuch  as 
not  a  few  of  them,  from  ample  opportunities,  have  set 
forth  many  interesting  views  on  these  intricate  ques- 
tions.— (See  Rousseau  in  Philadelphia  Medical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  4.  Holyoke,  in  New-York  Medical  Rc/jos. 
vol.  1.  See  in  do.  vol.  4.  Rusk,  in  do.  vol.  5.  Ogdm, 
in  do.  vol.  5.  Harris,  in  North  Amer.  Med.  Journal, 
vol.  1.  Warren's  View  of  Mercurial  Practice,  in 
Mass.  Med.  Communications.  Francis's  Dissertation 
on  Mercury.     Chapman's  Therapeutics,  &-c.) 

Medical  observers  of  the  present  day  seem  to  place 
less  confidence  in  the  authoritative  opinions  of  Mr 
Hunter  than  formerly,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  identity 
of  the  poison  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  of  his  infal- 
lible diagnostics  of  chancre,  and,  farther,  his  precept 
of  the  necessity  of  excessive  salivation,  have  probably 
few  advocates  in  America.  Moreover,  the  latest  inves- 
tigations by  British  and  continental  writers  seem  to 
have  removed  the  little  of  partiality  that  was  cherished 
until  recently  in  behalf  of  these  Hunterian  principles. 

That  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  originate  from  dis- 
tinct poisons,  and  that  moderate  salivation  only,  or  thu 
merely  subjecting  the  system  to  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury, is  all  that  is  necessary,  is,  perhaps,  maintained 
by  nine-tenths  of  the  intelligent  prescribes  of  this 
country;  and  the  sweeping  anathemas  of  Mr.  John 
Pearson,  of  the  London  Lock  Hospital,  in  relation  ta 
the  inefficiency  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  have  been 
disproved  innumerable  limes  by  most  decided  clinical 
illustration.  I  shall  here  insert  an  extract  from  an  ela- 
borate essay  on  mercury,  by  my  friend  Prof.  Francis, 
written  some  lime  since,  when  the  advocates  for  the 
corrosive  sublimate  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  present. 
The  entire  paper  may  be  seen  in  Hosack's  and  Fran- 
cis's American  Med.  and  Philosophical  Register,  vols. 
3  and  4.  To  the  interrogatory,  what  are  the  changes 
effected  in  the  system  by  the  influence  of  mercury? 
Dr.  F.  observes,  "  Little  is  indeed  known  concerning 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  virus  of  specific  diseases;  the 
action  which  takes  place  upon  the  application  of  the 
smallest  particle  of  morbific  matter  lo  the  human  body, 
and  the  process  by  which  it  generates  disease,  con- 
verting a  local  into  a  general  disorder,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing an  altered  and  vitiated  state  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, it  must  be  admitted,  are  neither  very  obvious  to 
the  senses,  nor  very  clear  to  the  reasoning  powers  of 
man.  The  effects  themselves,  however,  have  been 
long  and  familiarly  known,  and,  from  duly  considering 
these,  a  rational  theory  may,  perhaps,  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  produced. 

That  the  poison  of  specific  diseases,  as  that  of  lues 
venerea,  small  pox,  &c,  diffuses  itself  through  the 
whole  constitution,  and  assimilates  into  its  own  nature 
the  general  mass  of  circulating  fluids,  seems  to  he  most 
consonant  to  all  that  is  understood  of  their  peculiar 
character.  Upon  the  introduction  of  a  panicle  of  va- 
riolous matter  into  the  system,  an  inflammatory  action 
of  the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted  is  excited  ;  by  which 
action  new  morbific  matter  of  the  same  nature  is  ge- 
nerated. This  process  may  be  carried  on  lo  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  different 
persons,  before  the  specific  material  enters  the  absorb- 
ents ;  and  hence  local  inflammation  is  in  some  cases 
considerably  advanced  before  the  system  becomes  af- 
fected, while  in  others  the  eruptive  symptoms  super- 
vene when  it  appears  to  have  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. The  morbid  poison,  modified  in  its  action  by  its 
degree  of  acrimony,  the  condition  of  the  part,  and  ha- 
bit of  body,  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  enters 
the  bloodvessels,  whence  it  is  received  into  the  general 
circulation,  and  produces  its  peculiar  effects  upon  the 
constitution.  The  fluids  themselves  are  therefore  ne- 
cessarily first  affected,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
morbid  condition,  the  solids  themselves  next  become 
vitiated.  Hence  the  multiplication  of  the  matter  of 
variolous  contagion  in  inoculated  smallpox ;  and 
hence,  on  the  same  principle,  the  generation  of  morbific 
matter  from  a  similar  action,  arising  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  other  specific  contagions.  By  the  intro- 
duction of  a  specific  morbid  matter  into  the  body,  its 
condition  is  changed  from  a  healthy  to  a  diseased  state, 
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the  local  is  converted  into  a  general  disorder ;  the  fluids, 
and  ultimately  Hie  solids,  "become  affected,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  virus  introduced,  the  whole 
constitution  paitakes  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  its 
peculiar  nature,  whether  it  be  small-po.x,  lues  venerea, 
measles,  &c."  The  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  mer- 
cury induces  its  salutary  changes,  by  creating  a  new 
specific  action,  and  that  thus  it  destroys  the  specitic  dis- 
order lues  venerea,  in  conformity  to  the  law  that  no  two 
<>pecitic  actions  can  exist  at  the  same  lime,  is  shown 
by  Dr.  F.  to  be  untenable  and  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
Well-known  fact,  that  it  often  happens  that  two  specific 
diseases  prevail  simultaneously  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion; as  we  find  recorded  in  the  cases  of  Pearson,  Jen- 
ner,  Haygartli,  and  others  in  the  small-pox,  and  by 
other  authors  on  various  diseases  of  an  acknowledged 
specific  character. 

But  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter  is  attempted  to  be 
overthrown  by  other  facts  concerning  the  changes  in- 
duced by  morbid  action,  for  which  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  essay  of  Dr.  F. — {Amer.  Med.  and  Phil. 
Register,  vol.  4,  p.  483— 492.) 

In  relation  to  the  curative  action  of  mercury  in  the 
treatment  of  lues  venerea,  he  remarks,  "  The  action 
of  mercury,  though  primary  on  the  nervous  system,  is 
communicated  to  every  fibre  of  the  body,  and  produces 
a  degree  of  restlessness,  anxiety,  and  debility.  When 
taken  into  the  system,  it  manifests  itself  by  a  quick- 
ened circulation,  gives  the  blood  the  disposition  to  show 
the  huffy  coat  when  drawn,  renders  the  pulse  frequent 
and  harder,  increases  the  respiration,  excites  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  occasions  a  whitish  fur  on  the 
tongue,  and  other  symptoms  of  general  inflammatory 
action.  Its  effects  upon  the  secretions  are  still  more 
apparent,  producing  a  preternatural  flow  of  saliva,  an 
increased  action  of  the  mucous  vessels  of  the  Irachea, 
lungs,  digestive  organs,  chylopoielic  viscera,  and  whole 
intestinal  canal.  It  excites  a  copious  discharge  of 
urine,  and  in  the  smallest  quantity  operates  on  the  skin. 
In  its  extensive  influence  on  the  body,  it  produces  an 
increased  action  of  the  absorbent  vessels.  These  may 
be  considered  the  more  ordinary  effects  of  mercury, 
when  its  action  is  not  particularly  modified  by  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  constitution."  Dr.  F.,  there- 
fore, concludes,  that  from  the  very  general  stimulant 
operation  of  mercury  in  promoting  the  excretions  of 
the  whole  system  depends  its  curative  action.  We 
farther  conclude  from  these  views,  that  from  those  pre- 
parations of  mercury  which  are  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure this  general  action,  our  most  approved  means  of 
relief  are  to  be  drawn ;  and  hence  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate and  the  blue  pills  are  to  be  preferred  as  possess- 
ing this  character.  We  are  still  farther  strengthened 
in  this  view  by  observing  the  effects  of  climate  on  the 
venereal  disease,  and  are  enabled  also  belter  to  appre- 
ciate the  valuable  facts  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Carmi- 
chael.  Accordingly,  the  preposterous  practice  of  Mr. 
Howard,  and  of  the  older  writers,  who  advocate  pro- 
fuse salivation  long  continued,  and  say  that  the  hu- 
mours ought  to  "flow  like  a  river,"  will  find  few  or  no 
advocates  in  the  present  enlightened  state  of  know- 
ledge. Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  well  established,  that 
where  salivation  is  early  excited  by  a  too  free  use  of 
mercury,  our  chances  of  a  prompt  and  efficacious  cure 
are  actually  lessened,  and  sometimes  entirely  cut  off. 

There  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  the 
action  and  effects  of  mercury  on  the  human  constitu- 
tion, which,  though  it  does  not  strictly  come  under  our 
consideration  here,  may  nevertheless  be  mentioned. 
1  allude  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  influence  which  a  mer- 
curial salivation  produces,  involving  a  point  of  intei  est 
in  juridical  medicine  as  well  as  in  practice.  It  seems 
to  be  well  established  on  practical  authority,  that  sali- 
vation, having  been  arrested,  after  an  interval  of  weeks, 
nay  months,  may  be  renewed  by  the  slightest  doses  of 
mercury.  Biomfield  and  Howard,  of  the  Lock  Hospi- 
tal, give  us  facts  of  this  sort.  Mead  mentions  a  case 
where  the  interval  was  six  months,  and  Hamilton,  of 
Edinburgh,  relates  a  case  of  a  like  nature.  In  his  lec- 
tures op  forensic  medicine,  Dr.  Francis  informs  me  he 
has  recorded  two  instances  of  a  similar  sort  in  bis  own 
practice,  in  which  a  few  grains  of  mercury  renewed  a 
salivation  which  had  been  suspended  for  several  weeks 
in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  for  more  than  four  months. 
The  inference  to  be  deduced  from  occurrences  of  this 
nature  renders  it  necessary  for  us  always  to  institute  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  patient  about  to  submit  to  mer- 


cury for  the  cure  of  venereal  disorder  has  or  has  not 
been  previously  under  the  operation  of  salivation,  Jest 
ptyahsm  unexpectedly  occur,  and  thus  protractor  de- 
feat our  curative  indications.  The  action  ol  mercury, 
10  prove  saiislactory  in  syphilis,  ought  to  be  directed 
on  a  constitution  properly  prepared  for  ihe  purpose; 
the  powers  of  ihe  system  often  require  to  be  renovated 
by  tonics  before  we  commence  with  tins  active  agent. 
Hence  we  shall  find  thai  bark  or  oilier  tonics  will 
often  be  indicated  before  commencing  with  minerals  in 
constitutions  unpaired  by  intemperance  and  oilier 
causes.  Dr.  F.  informs  me,  that  in  some  instances  he 
has  given  as  a  suitable  preparative  charcoal  or  quinine, 
especially  in  cases  of  long-protracted  syphilis,  Where 
mercury  had  been  previously  mal-administeTed. 

The  muriate  of  gold  has  not  been  attended  with  that 
success  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  in  this  country, 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  reports  of 
its  efficacy  abroad.  In  my  own  practice  in  Baltimore, 
and  in  this  city,  it  has  proved  inefficient;  and,  in  those 
cases  where  scrofula  was  combined  with  lues,  I  was 
compelled  wholly  to  abandon  the  gold,  and  administer 
the  corrosive  sublimate  occasionally  conjoined  with 
cicuta.  The  learned  Dr.  Mitchill,  however,  affirms  of 
the  practice  of  the  New-York  Hospital,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  introduced  the  method  of  Chresiein  in  1811, 
that  that  article  was  capable  of  effecting  salutary  re- 
sults. "  Without  presuming  to  affirm,"  says  he,  in  hid 
letter  lo  Dr.  Dyckman  [Edin.  Dispensatory,  Amer.  ed. 
vf  1818),  "  that  it  is  capable  of  eradicating  the  distem- 
per in  every  instance,  my  opinion  upon  the  whole  is, 
that  the  muriate  of  gold  will  effect  all  that  is  achieved 
by  muriate  of  quicksilver."  Still  more  recently,  Neil 
has  endeavoured  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  aurifei  0113 
preparations  as  adequate  to  the  cure  of  venereal  dis- 
eases ;  and  this  author  of  1823  is  almost  as  enthusiastic 
in  his  praises  of  gold  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy,  as 
was  Salmon  of  1699,  when  he  pronounced  it  capable 
of  radically  driving  all  noxious  humours  and  matters 
out  of  the  human  body,  elephantiasis  and  the  French 
pox,  because  it  purified  the  blood,  and  strengthened  tht 
marrow  of  the  bones.  I  feel  assured,  however,  if  the 
testimony  of  American  physicians  and  surgeons  was 
impartially  examined  into,  that  their  decision  would  co- 
incide with  that  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  who,  with  the 
venerable  Percy  at  their  head,  have  reported  unfavour- 
ably on  the  subject,  and  declared  the  remedial  powers 
of  this  favourite  remedy  with  some  to  be  exaggerated 
and  equivocal. — (See  farther  American  Med.  Rev.  vol. 
1,  article  by  Dr.  Eberle.)  For  a  detail  of  experiments 
with  the  muriate  of  platina  in  syphilis,  by  Cullerier,  I 
must  refer  to  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  art.  Platine, 
1820.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  article  has  ever  been 
used  by  American  physicians. 

Our  author  has  made  reference  to  the  excellent 
paper  of  the  late  Mr.  Hey,  in  the  Medico-Chirurg. 
Trans,  of  London,  vol.  7.  That  paper  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  on  venereal 
diseases.  Mr.  Hey  is  one  of  the  eminent  authorities 
who  support  the  opinion,  that  the  venereal  disorder  is 
capable  of  affecting  the  foetus  in  ulero,  nor  do  the  dis- 
cussions of  Mr.  John  Pearson  lessen  our  confide'xce  in 
what  the  venerable  Hey  has  advanced (See  Pear- 
son's Life  of  Hey.)  That  cases  of  this  kind  occa- 
sionally occur  under  the  observation  of  the  medical 
practitioners  cannot  be  denied ;  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  disease  thus  imparted.  Mahon  seems  to  have 
given  no  proofs  sufficient  on  this  head  ;  several  cases 
of  this  nature  are  also  furnished  us  by  Professor  Hosack 
in  his  Medical  Essays,  vol.  2 ;  and  I  might  also  set 
forth  in  some  detail  those  given  by  Professor  Francis  in 
his  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Denman's  Midwifery.  "  I 
have  had  under  my  own  care,"  says  Dr.  F.,  "six 
cases  of  the  venereal  disease  communicated  to  the 
foetus  in  utero ;  two  of  these  cases  occurred  where  the 
genital  system  appeared  in  a  perfectly  sound  state;  in 
another  there  were  ulcers  of  the  labia,  and  constitu- 
tional disease.  In  two  the  disease  was  apparent  im- 
mediately after  birth,  and  in  one  four  months  had 
elapsed  before  the  disease  manifested  itself  distinctly." 
Cases  thus  contracted  are  doubtless  best  treated  by  the 
internal  use  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  and  to  the 
newly-born  infant  we  can  most  conveniently  give  the 
solution.  See  also  Dyckman,  On  the  Pathology  of 
the  Hainan  Fluids,  who  contends  that  an  infected 
nurse  by  lactation  may  communicate  lues  venerea.  A 
valuable  paper  embiacing  cases  illustrative  of  the  pro 
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per  use  of  mercury  in  venereal  complaints  by  Dr.  Par- 
rach  baa  recently  appearad  in  iheJVortA  Amer.  Medical 
an.l  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  7. — Reese.] 

J.  de  '  igo,  1 1,  Arte.  (  hirurgica,  fol.  Lugd.  1518. 
N.  Monttaauruo,  De  Dispooitiombut,  qua*  outgo 
Jl.d  Framot  appellant,  1497.  .Yicot.  Massade  Morbo 
Gallico,  liber  \tu.  Venet.  1532,  et  1536,  auctior,  1563. 
•We.  Lcomcerus,  Liber  de  Epidemia  quam  Itult  mor- 
buin  GalUcwm,  Oalli  vera  Neapotiianum  vacant,  fol. 
,  1506.  Oabr.  FatUphu  de  Morbo  Gallico, 4to. 
Patav.  156%  Alio,  de  Blegny,  '/.odiacus  Medico-Gal- 
In  «j,  1/./.   c.  Hi,  run.   Fracastorius,  Sy- 

philis  Poena;  et  Trattatus  do  Syphilids;  Veronal, 
1531).  .Hsu,  VJt  Contagione  et  Contagiosis  Morbis, 
Venet.  1546.  Cusp.  Torella,  Tractalus  cum  Consiliis 
contra  Pudendngroin,  Romas,  1497.  Also,  Dialogus 
de  Dolore  cl  de  Ulceribus  in  Pndendagra ;  Roma}, 
1500.  ./«/.  Fi  am  anlianus  de  Morbo  Gallico.  Svo. 
Patau.  1503.  ./«/.  I'ldmurius,  De  Morbis  Contagiosis, 
4tn.  Paris,  1578.  Guil.  Rondelctius  de  Morbo  Gallico, 
1576.  .'.  Ferneliut,  I  niversa  Medieina,  \to.  Vinci. 
1564.  p.  584.  503,  £i  «   Hutten  de  Morbo 

Gallico,  Mogunt.  1531.  R.  Rootinio,  Trattato  diMal. 
Frances*-,  \%mo.  duct.  1556.  .4/.  Luisinus,  Aphrodi- 
suii  as,  Venet.  1566,  e£  m  2  torn.  /»/.  Lugd.  Bat.  172d  ; 
one  o/  //ii  mail  valuable  collections  of  the  works  of 
ancient  writers  on  Syphilis.  Diaz  de  Isla,  Tratado 
contra  las  Buhas,  1527.  Win.  Clowes,  a  new  and  ap- 
proved Treatise,  concerning  the  Cure  of  the  French 
Pockes,  lnj  tin:  Unctions,  Svo.  Loud.  1575;  said  to  be 
the  earliest  English  book  on  Syphilis.  J.  As  true  de 
Mortis  Venereis ;  Lutct.  Paris,  1740.  Le  Blond, 
Obs.  sur  la  Fiivre  Jaunt,  chop.  4.  J^co  Africaiius,  De- 
scriptio  Africa:,  I.  1,  p. Si).  The  last  two  authors  men- 
tion the  fact  of  the  Venereal  Disease  getting  well 
spontaneously  in  hot  climates.  Dav.  Abercromby, 
Tuta  ac  efficax  Luis  Venerea;,  saspe  absque  Mer curio, 
ac  semper  absque.  Salivatione  Mercuriali,  Curandw 
Methodus,  I. mil.  \-2mo.  1684.  J.  Sintelaer,  The 
Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  represented  in  a 
Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  giving  a  succinct 
Account  of  that  dreadful  Distemper,  and  the  fatal 
Consequences  arising  from  Mercurial  Cures,  ire,  with 
the  true  Way  of  curing  the  Mercurial  Pox,  found  to 
be  more  dangerous  than  Pox  itself,  Loud.  1709.  Mor- 
gagni  de  Scdibus,  Ji-c.  Morborum.  John  Douglas, 
Dissertation  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  wherein  a  Me- 
thod of  curing  all  the  Stages  of  that  Distemper  will  be 
communicated,  without  the  help  of  any  Mercurial 
Drenches,  Vomits,  or  Fumigations,  iS-c,  and,  above 
all,  a  Salivation  in  all  Cases  will  be  avoided,  Svo. 
Lund.  1737.  Ludolff,  Demonstrate,  quod atrocissimm 
J. ins  Venerea  symptomata  non  sint  affectus  Morbi, 
sed  Curie  Mercurialibus  Institute},  Erf.  1747.  CJ 
Willoughby,  The  Practice  of  Salivation  shown  to  be 
of  no  Use,  Land.  1723.  ./.  Profily,  An  Easy  and  Ex- 
act Method  of  Curing  the  Venereal  Disease,  i$-c. ;  to 
which  are  added  Experiments  publicly  made  of  an  ef- 
fectual Method  of  Cure  without  Salivation  or  Confine- 
ment,Svo.  Loud.  1748.  Win.  Bromfield,  Account  of  the 
English  Night-Shade,  S,-e.  and  Obscrv.  on  the  Use  of 
Corrosive  Sublimate,  Sarsaparilla,  and  Mercury. 
Also,  of  the  Cure  by  the  Secretion  of  Urine,  Svo.  Lond. 
1759.  N.  de  Jansen,  Tableau  des  Maladies  Veneri- 
ennes,  considiripar  Rapport  aux.  Diffircntcs  Maniirrs 
deles  trailer;  avee  une  nouvelle  Mithode  de  les  gue- 
rir,  exempts  de  Salivation,  i$-c.  Svo.  Paris,  1745.  Arnst. 
1736.  J.  Grosman,  a  Treatise  for  the  Service  of  Che- 
mistry, Sc;  and  Considerations  on  the  Lues  Venerea, 
with  its  Cure  without  Mercury,  4to.  Lond.  1766.  As- 
true,  Traiti  des  Tumours  et  des  Ulcircs,et  sur  la  Na- 
ture  des  Noui-enux  Rtmfdes  Antivineriens,  2  torn. 
12mo.  Paris,  1759.  Gataker  on  Venereal  Complaints^ 
1754.  c.  Hales,  Salivation  notnecessary  for  the  Cure 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  Svo.  Lond.  1764  and  1772.  Dan. 
Turner,  .1  pfirodisiacus ,  containing  a  Summary  of  the 
ancient  Writers  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  Svo.  Lond. 
1738.  Win.  Bccket,  History  and  Antiquity  of  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  Lond.  1740.  Fordyce  on  the  Venereal 
Disease,  1777.  I'h  nek.  Doetrinade  Morbis  Venereis  ; 
Vienna;,  1779.  Clir.  Gottfr.  Gruner,  Aphrodisiarus, 
sivede  Luc  Venerea,  indans  Partes  divisus  ;  quorum 
una  continet  ejus  vestigia  in  vctcrum  auctorum  monu- 
menta  obria;  altera,  quos  Aloysius  Luisinus  temeri 
omisit  scriptorcs,  fol.  Jena-.  1789.  Also,  Programmnta 
Spicilcg.  Scriptorum  de  Morbo  Gallico,  Jena',  1779, 
ire.    J.  Arntmann,  De  Morbo    Vencrco  Anal- eta  ex 


Manuscriptis  Musei  Britannici  Londinensts,  Goet. 
17d9.  M.  Gmitier  Dagoty,  Exposition  Anatomiqut 
des  Mnux  Venirtrns,  fol.  Pans,  1773.  Christ.  Gir- 
tanner,  Abhandlung  iiber  die  Venerische  Krankheit 
Sen.  QUlt.  1788.  H.  Clutterbuck  on  some  of  the  Opi 
nions  of  the  late  John  Hunter,  &-c.  Svo.  Lond.  1799 
.S'.  Chapman,  a  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  be- 
ing chufly  designed  as  an  Abridgment  of  Dr.  As- 
true' s  Work,  Id  ed. ;  to  which  are  added  the  Improve- 
ments, with  regard  to  the  Use  of  Sarsaparilla,  Meze- 
reon,  and  Sublimate ;  as  also  an  Account  of  Plenck's 
Method  of  Cure,  Svo.  I^ond.  1770.  W.  Dcase  on  the 
different  Methods  of  treating  the  Venereal  Disease, 
Svo.  Dublin,  1783.  P.  Clare,  A  new  Method  of  curing 
Lues  Venerea  by  the  Introduction  of  Mercury  through 
the  Orifices  of  the  absorbent  Vessels  on  the  Inside  of 
the  Mouth,  3d  ed.  Lond.  1780.  Jesse  h'oote,  Obs.  un 
the  New  Opinions  of  John  Hunter,  Svo.  Lond.  1780, 
1787;  also,  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease, 
Svo.  Lond.  C.  B.  Trye,  a  Review  of  Jesse  Foote's 
Obs.  on  the  New  Opinions  of  Hunter,  Svo.  Lond. 
1787.  B.  Bell,  Treatise  on  Gonorrhoea  Virulenta,and 
Lues  Venerea,  ed.  3.  Lalouelte,  Nouvelle  Mithode  de 
trailer  les  Maladies  Vintricnnes  par  la  Fumigation, 
&-c.  Paris,  177G.  John  Hunter,  A  Treatise  on  the  Ve- 
nereal Disease,  ed.  '2d;  or  with  Dr.  Adams's  Com- 
mentary, S.  Sawrey,An  Inquiry  into  some  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Venereal  Poison,  Svo.  Lond.  1802.  Jos. 
Adams  on  Morbid  Poisons,  ed.  2.  J.  Pearson  on  the 
Effects  of  various  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in 
the  cure  of  Lues  Venerea,  ed.  2,  Svo.  I^ond.  1807.  J. 
Aberncthy,  on  Diseases  resembling  Syphilis,  in  Sur- 
gical Observations,  Svo.  Lond.  1804.  P.  A.  O.  Ma- 
hon,  Rechcrches  sur  la  Maladie  Syphftilique,  1804.  F. 
H.  Martens  et  Tilesius,  Tableaux  dis  Sympt6m.es  de  la 
Maladie  Vinirienne,  dessinis  d'apris  Nature,  \to. 
Leipz.  1804.  F.  Swcdiaur,  Traiti  Complet  sur  les 
SymptSmes,  Fannies  enceintes,  les  Enfans  nouveaux- 
nis,  be.  Sec.  des  Maladies  Syp/ulitiques,  2  tomes,  ~mc 
ed.  Paris,  1804.  F'ergusson,  Obs.  on  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease in  Portugal,  as  affecting  the  Constitutions  of  the 
British  Soldiers  and  Natives,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 
vol.  4.  Wm.  Hey,  on  the  Effects  of  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease on  the  Fertus  in  Utero,  op.  cit.  vol.  7,  ;;.  541,  (,-c. 
Win.  Blair,  Essay  on  the  Venereal  Disease,  and  the 
Effects  of  Nitrous  Acid,  and  other  analogous  Reme- 
dies, lately  proposed  as  Substitutes  for  Mercury,  Svo. 
Lond.  1803.  T.  Beddoes,  a  Collection  of  Testimonies, 
respecting  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal  Disease,  by 
Nitrous  Acid,  Svo.  Lond.  1799.  Alyon,  Essai  sur  les 
PropriiUs  Midicinales  de  I'Oxygtne,  et  sur  V Applica- 
tion de  ce  Principe  dans  les  Maladies  Viniriennes, 
i-c.  8vo.  Paris,  an  7.  C.  Piatt,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Efficacu  of  Oxygen  in  the  Cure  of  Suphilis,  Svo.  Lond. 
1802.  Berlin,  Traiti  de  la  Maladie  Vinirienne  chez 
les  Enfans  nouveaux-nes,  les  Femmes  enceintes,  et  les 
Nourrices.  <$-c.  8vo.  Paris,  1810.  G.  Rees,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Primary  Symptoms  of  Lues  Venerea;  with  a 
concise,  critical,  and  chronological  Account  of  all  the 
English  Writers  on  this  Subject,  Svo.  Lond.  1802.  J 
Rollo,  Cases  of  Diabetes,  with  the  Results  of  the  Trials 
of  certain  Acids,  and  other  Substances,  8vo.  Lond. 
1806.  Lagneau,  Expose  des  Symptdmes  de  la  Mala- 
die Vinirienne,  4me  ed.  Svo.  Paris,  1816.  Batcman's 
Synopsis,  ed.  5.  H.  Scott,  on  the  internal  and  external 
Use  of  the  Nitro-muriatic  Acid,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans. 
vol.  8,  p.  173  ;  also,  in  Journ.  of  Science  and  the  Arts, 
vol.  1,  p.  205,  <$-c.  Schweigger,  on  the  Cure  of  Syphilis 
by  Abstinence,  vid.  Hufeland  and  Harle's  Journ.  A. 
Carlisle,  on  the  present  unsettled  State  of  Opinion 
about  the  Venereal  Disease,  vid.  I^ond.  Med.  Reposit. 
vol.1,  p.  89.  R.  Carmichael,  Essays  on  the  Venereal 
Diseases,  which  have  been  confounded  with  Syphilis, 
S-c.  4to.  1814;  also,  Obs.  on  the  Symptoms  and  specific 
Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases,  $-c.  Svo.  Lond. 
1818 ;  and  an  Essay  on  Venereal  Diseases,  and  the 
Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury,  ed.  2,  Lond.  1825.  T. 
Rose,  Obs.  on  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  with  an  Ac- 
count of  several  Cases,  in  which  a  Cure  was  effected 
without  the  Use  of  Mercury,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol. 
8.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  without  Mercury,  vol.  cit.  A.  Mathias,  the. 
Mercurial  Disease,  ed.  3,  Svo.  Lond.  1816.  ./.  Thom- 
son and  J.  Hennen,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Jburn.  vol.  14  ;  also,  J.  Hennen,  in  Principles  of  Mi- 
litary Surgery,  edit.  2,  Svo.  Edin.  1820.  J.  Bacot 
Obs.  on  Syphilis,  principally  with  reference  to  Vie  TV* 
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of  Mercury,  8vo.  Lond.  1821;  and  Essays  on  Syphilis, 
in  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  2,  8vo.  Lond.  1828.  .lames 
Evans,  Pathological  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Ulcer- 
ali'/ns  of  t/ie  Genital  Organs,  Bvo.  Lond.  1819.  F. 
G.  Sarfass,  De  Methodis  atque  Medicnmentis  antisy- 
philiticis,  ito.  Bcrol.  1816.  Anonym,  sur  la  Non-ex- 
istence de  la  Muladie  Venerienne,  &-c.  Bvo.  Paris, 
1811.  Delpech,  Our.  Cltnique,  t.  1,  4to.  1823.  R. 
Wclbank,  on  the  Necessity  and  Method  of  farther  in- 
vestigating the  Distinctions  between  Syphilis  and 
other  Varieties  of  Venereal  Disease,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  13,  Bvo.  Lond.  1827.  Dr.  JV.  Barbantini, 
Del.  Contagio  Venerea  Trattato,  vol.  4,  8vo.  Lucca, 
1820,  1821.  Professor  Barbantini  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  a  copy  of  this  work,  which  abounds  in  valuable 
historical  information,  and  good  practical  observa- 
tions ;  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  J.  JU.  Titley, 
071  Dis.  of  the  Genitals,  S,-c.  1829. 

VENESECTION.  (From  vena,  a  vein,  and  sectio, 
a  division.)  The  operation  of  opening  a  vein.  Phle- 
botomy.    See  Bleeding. 

VERRU'CA.    A  wait.    See  Wart. 

VERT  EBRjE,  DISEASE  OF.  The  case  here  to  be 
considered  is  a  disease  of  the  spine,  sometimes  origi- 
nating in  an  ulceration  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
sometimes  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  cancellous 
structure  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  (Brodie  on 
Diseases  of  the  Joints,  p.  259),  followed  bv  a  more  or 
k-ss  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  using  the  legs. 

Formerly,  the  affection  of  the  limbs  was  generally 
called  a  palsy,  and  treated  as  a  paralytic  affection;  to 
which  it  is  in  almost  every  respect  perfectly  unlike. 

In  the  true  paralysis  (says  Mr.  Pott),  from  whatever 
cause,  the  muscles  of  the  affected  limb  are  soft,  flabby, 
unresisting,  and  incapable  of  being  put  into  even  a 
tonic  state;  the  limb  itself  may  be  placed  in  almost  any 
position  or  posture;  if  it  be  lifted  up,  and  then  let  go,  it 
falls  down,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  patient  to 
prevent,  or  even  to  retard,  its  fall;  the  joints  are  perfectly 
and  easily  moveable  in  any  direction;  if  the  affection 
be  of  the  lower  limbs,  neither  hips,  knees,  nor  ankles 
have  any  degree  of  rigidity  or  stiffness,  but  permit  the 
limb  to  be  turned  or  twisted  in  almost  any  manner. 

In  the  present  case,  the  muscles  are  indeed  lessened, 
but  they  are  rigid,  and  always  at  least  in  a  tonic  state, 
by  which  the  knees  and  ankles  acquire  a  stiffness,  not 
very  easy  to  overcome.  By  means  of  this  stiffness, 
mixed  with  a  kind  of  spasm,  the  legs  of  the  patient  are 
either  constantly  kept  stretched  out  straight,  in  which 
case  considerable  force  is  required  to  bend  the  knees,  or 
they  are,  by  the  action  of  the  stronger  muscles,  drawn 
across  each  other  in  such  manner  as  to  require  as  much 
to  separate  them.  When  the  leg  is  in  a  straight  posi- 
tion, the  extensor  muscles  act  so  powerfully  as  to  re- 
quire a  considerable  degree  of  force  to  bend  the  joints 
of  the  knees ;  and  when  they  have  been  bent,  the  legs 
are  immediately  and  strongly  drawn  up  with  the  heels 
towards  the  buttocks.  By  the  rigidity  of  the  ankle 
joints,  joined  to  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  grastroc- 
nemii  muscles,  the  patient's  toes  are  pointed  down- 
wards in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  put  his  foot  flat  to  the  ground  ;  which  makes  one  of 
the  decisive  characteristics  of  the  distemper. 

The  majority  of  those  who  labour  under  this  disease 
are  infants  or  young  children  :  adults  are  by  no  means 
exempt  from  it ;  but  Mr.  Pott  never  saw  it  at  an  age 
beyond  forty;  and  Mr.  Baynton  never  met  with  more 
than  three  instances  which  approached  that  period  of 
life. — (  On  Diseases  of  the  Spine,  p.  4.) 

In  one  case,  however,  recited  by  Mr.  Brodie,  the 
patient  was  forty-five  years  old  (On  Diseases  of 
Joints,  p.  268) ;  and  I  have  now  a  patient  who  cannot 
be  younger.  By  Pott,  Baynton,  and  several  other  wri- 
ters, a  belief  is  entertained  that  the  disease  is  most  in- 
clined to  happen  in  scrofulous  subjects,  in  which  opi- 
nion I  am  also  disposed  to  join.  There  can  also  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Pott,  that  it  most  fre- 
quently happens  in  weak  and  delicate  children. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  if  the  patient  be  a  child, 
the  account  most  frequently  given  is,  that  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  incapacity  of  using  its  limbs,  it  had 
been  observed  to  bo  languid,  listless,  and  very  soon 
tired  ;  that  it  was  unwilling  to  move  much  or  briskly  ; 
that  it  had  been  observed  frequently  to  trip  and  stum- 
ble, although  no  impediment  lay  in  its  way  ;  that  when 
it  moved  hastily,  or  unguardedly,  its  legs  would  cross 
each  other  involuntarily,  by  which  it  was  often  and 


suddenly  thrown  down ;  that  if  it  endeavoured  to  stand 
si  ill  and  upright,  unsupported  by  another  person,  in 
knees  would  toiler  and  bend  under  it ;  that  it  could  not, 
with  any  degree  Of  precision  or  certainly,  steadily  di- 
rect either  of  iis  feet  to  any  particular  point, but  that 
in  attempting  so  to  do,  tiny  would  be  suddenly  ami  in- 
voluntarily brought  across  each  other;  that  soon  after 
this  it  complained  of  frequent  pains  and  twitcbingl  in 
ils  thighs,  particularly  when  in  bed,  and  of  an  uneasy 
sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach;  that  when  it  salon 
a  chair  or  a  stool,  its  legs  were  almost  always  found 
across  each  other,  and  drawn  up  under  the  seal  ;  and 
that,  in  a  little  time  after  these  particulars  had  been  ob- 
served, it  totally  lost  the  power  of  walking. 

The  same  author  observes,  that  If  the  incurvation  be 
of  the  neck,  and  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  affecting 
several  vertebrae,  the  child  finds  it  inconvenient  and 
painful  to  support  ils  own  head,  and  is  always  desirous 
of  laying  it  on  a  table  or  pillow,  or  any  thing  to  take 
off  the  weight.  If  the  affection  be  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra;, it  is  soon  attended  with  loss  of  appetite,  hard 
dry  cough,  laborious  respiration,  quick  pulse,  and  dis 
position  to  hectic. 

Mr.  Pott  states  that  an  adult,  in  a  case  where  no 
violence  has  been  committed  or  received,  will  tell  you 
that  his  first  intimation  was  a  sense  of  weakness  in 
his  backbone,  accompanied  with  what  he  will  call  a 
heavy,  dull  kind  of  pain,  attended  with  such  a  lassi- 
tude as  rendered  a  small  degree  of  exercise  fatiguing  ; 
that  this  was  soon  followed  by  an  unusual  sense«of 
coldness  in  his  thighs,  not  accountable  for  from  the 
weather,  and  a  palpable  diminution  of  their  sensibility ; 
that  in  a  little  time  more  his  limbs  were  frequently 
convulsed  by  involuntary  twitcbings,  particularly 
troublesome  in  the  night ;  that,  soon  alier  this,  he  not 
only  became  incapable  of  walking,  but  that  his  power 
either  of  retaining  or  discharging  his  urine  and  feces 
was  considerably  impaired,  and  his  penis  became  inca- 
pable of  erection. 

The  adult  also  finds  all  the  offices  of  his  digestive 
and  respiratory  organs  much  affected,  and  complains 
constantly  of  pain  and  tightness  at  the  stomach. 

The  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  morbid  state  of  the 
spine,  and  of  some  of  the  parts  connected  with  it; 
which  distempered  state  of  parts  will,  vpon  careful 
inquiry,  be  always  found  to  have  preceded  the  defor- 
mity some  length  of  time.  In  infants,  this  is  the  sole 
cause,  and  external  violence  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
"In  the  adult  (says  Mr.  Pott),  I  will  not  assert  that 
external  mischief  is  always  and  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm  what  is  equal,  as  far 
as  regards  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  which  is,  that 
although  accident  and  violence  may  in  some  few  in- 
stances be  allowed  to  have  contributed  to  its  more 
immediate  appearance,  yet  the  part  in  which  it  shows 
itself  must  have  been  previously  in  a  morbid  state,  and 
thereby  predisposed  for  the  production  of  it.  I  do  not 
by  this  mean  to  say  that  a  violent  exertion  cannot 
injure  the  spine,  nor  produce  a  paralytic  complaint; 
that  would  be  to  say  more  than  I  know:  but  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  that  no  degree  of  violence  whatever 
is  capable  of  producing  such  an  appearance  as  I  am 
now  speaking  of,  unless  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
were  by  previous  distemper  disposed  to  give  way ;  and 
that  no  supposable  dislocation,  caused  by  mere  violence 
done  to  the  bones  of  the  back,  which  bones  were  before 
the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  a  sound  slate,  can  possibly 
he  attended  with  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  a  curved 
spine." 

For  some  observations  connected  with  this  point,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  C.  Bell's  Surgical  Observations, 
vol.  1. 

Mr.  Brodie  agrees  with  Mr.  Pott  and  other  writers 
on  the  fact  that  the  actual  curvature  must  be  preceded 
by  a  disease  of  the  parts,  unaccompanied  with  any 
visible  deformity,  and  "  cannot  take  place  until  the 
caries  has  made  considerable  progress."  In  the  early 
siageofthe  case,  therefore,  when,  as  Mr.  Brodie  justly 
observes,  the  diagnosis  is  of  the  most  importance,  no 
information  can  be  obtained  from  the  appearance  of  the 
spine  itself,  the  shape  of  which  is  yet  unchanged;  and 
frequently  the  symptoms,  which  do  lake  place  early, 
are  not  unequivocal.  They  are,  according  to  this 
writer,  "  a  pain,  and  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  that 
part  of  the  spine  where  the  disease  has  begun  ;  a  sense 
of  constriction  of  the  chest;  an  uneasy  feeling  at  the 
[lit  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  abdomen ;  a  dis- 
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turbed  state  of  the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
unci  of  the  urinary  bladder;  a  sense  of  weakness  and 
aching,  anil  occasional  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities."  Hut,  as  Mr.  Brodie  confesses,  very  simi- 
lar symptoms  may  arise  from  other  causes,  and  some- 
times no  particular  complaints  are  made  previously  to 
the  actual  discovery  of  the  curvature. — (Ore  Diseases 
tf  Joints,  p.  279,380.) 

[  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  de- 
duced from  dissection,  that  in  many  instances  caries  of 
the  spine  has  its  origin  in  an  ulceration  of  the  interver- 
tebral cartilages,  beginning  in  their  centre,  and  extend- 
ing to  their  circumference,  and  afterward  affecting  the 
bodies  of  the  contiguous  vertebra;;  but  that,  in  other 
cases,  the  disease  has  its  origin  in  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra:  themselves,  which  are  liable  to  the  same  pecu- 
liar disease  of  the  cancellous  structure,  which  is 
noticed  in  the  articulating  extremities  of  other  bones. — 
(Brodte,  on  Diseases  of  Joints,  p.  267)  This  gentleman 
suspects  that  the  disease,  which  begins  in  the  cancellous 
structure  of  the  vertebra;,  is  more  immediately  followed 
by  suppuration  than  tb«t  which  commences  in  the 
intervertebral  cartilages,  and  that  the  first  form  of  the 
disease  seldom  occasions  so  extensive  a  destruction  of 
the  vertebra;  as  the  last.  "  But  (says  Mr.  Brodie) 
farther  than  this,  nothing  which  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
served enables  me  to  point  out  any  circumstances  in 
which  the  symptoms  of  these  different  diseases  differ." 
—(P.  276.)  Respecting  another  statement,  that  when 
the  lumbar  vertebra;  are  alone  affected,  the  symptoms 
dependent  on  pressure  or  irritation  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row are  absent,  I  cannot  say  that  it  accords  with  several 
cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  notice  ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  the  affection  of  the  lower  limbs  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  test  of  such  irritation  or  pressure. 

According  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  true  curvature  is  invaria- 
bly uniform,  in  being  from  within  outwards;  but  it 
varies  in  situation,  in  extent,  and  in  degree;  it  affects 
the  neck,  the  back,  or  the  loins;  it  comprehends  one 
vertebra?  only,  or  two,  or  more ;  and  as  few  or  more 
are  affected,  or  as  these  are  more  or  less  morbid, 
and  consequently  give  way  more  or  less,  the  curve 
must  be  different. 

In  these  cases,  as  Mr.  Brodie  remarks,  "  the  distortion 
of  the  spine  is  usually  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  such  as 
nothing  can  produce  except  the  destruction  of  the  bodies 
of  one  or  more  vertebrae.  The  spine  is  bent  forwards, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  posteriorly;  and  although  the 
destruction  of  the  vertebra;  may  be  the  same,  it  is  more 
obvious  in  some  parts  of  the  spine  than  it  is  in  others. 
For  example,  the  spinous  processes  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  being  long,  and  projecting  downwards,  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  one  of  these  must  occasion  a  greater  prominence 
than  that  of  one  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck, 
which  are  short,  and  stand  directly  backwards. 

Curvature  of  the  spine,  in  the  direction  forwards, 
may  arise  from  other  causes,  as  a  weak  condition  of 
the  muscles,  or  a  rickety  affection  of  the  bones.  In 
general,  in  such  cases,  the  curvature  occupies  the  whole 
spine,  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle.  At  other  times,  however,  it  occupies  only  a 
portion  of  the  spine,  usually  that  which  is  formed  by 
the  superior  lumbar  and  inferior  dorsal  vertebrae."  But 
here,  as  Mr.  Brodie  has  found,  the  curvature  is  always 
gradual,  and  never  angular ;  a  circumstance  by  which 
it  is  distinguishable  from  the  curvature  produced  by 
caries.  The  cases,  however,  he  thinks  have  often 
been  confounded,  and  some  speedy  and  complete  cures 
of  carious  spine  on  record,  he  infers,  must  have  been 
cases  of  an  entirely  different  nature. — (Ore  Diseases  of 
Joi7its,  p.  282,  <$•£.;  and  Earle,  in  Edinb.  Med.  Journ. 
Jan.  1815.) 

"  Lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  alleged  gene- 
rally to  incline  to  the  right  side ;  and  the  fact  is 
referred  (with  what  correctness  I  know  not)  to  the 
undue  power  which  is  acquired  by  the  more  general 
use  of  the  right  arm,  and  of  other  muscles  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  voluntary  actions." — {Baynton,  onDis- 
eases  of  the  Spine,  p.  43.)  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
exceptions  are  met  with,  and  that  the  lateral  curvature 
sometimes  tends  to  the  left,  and  occasionally  resembles 
the  letter  S  reversed.  On  this  subject  I  have  also 
another  rare  exception  to  specify,  which  is  explained 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  viz.  that  though  lateral  distortions  of  the 
npine  generally  arise  from  causes  independent  of  caries, 
u  slight  degree  of  lateral  curvature  is  in  some  instances 
tiroiluced  bv  the  bodies  of  the  vertebre  having  been 
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destroyed  on  one  side  by  caries,  In  a  greater  degree 
than  on  the  other. — (Brodie,  on  Joints,  p.  284.) 

In  general,  the  lower  limbs  alone  usually  feel  the 
effect.  Mr.  Pott,  however,  has  seen  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  arms  only  were  affected,  in  the  other  both 
legs  and  arms.  Mr.  Ford  showed  him  a  lad  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  both  arms  and  legs  from  a  curvature. 
An  account  of  two  similar  examples  was  also  commu 
nicated  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Mr.  Parke  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  never  known  the  paralysis  affect  the 
muscles  of  the  arms,  when  the  disease  was  at  the 
lower  or  middle  part  of  the  spine ;  but  he  agrees  with 
Mr.  Copeland,  that  the  symptoms  are  not  always  con- 
fined to  parts  below  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  not  un 
common  for  pains  in  the  upper  extremities  to  accom- 
pany the  paralytic  affection  of  the  legs  and  thighs. — 
(Brodie,  p.  285.  Copeland,  Obs.  on  Diseased  Spine, 
be.) 

Very  soon  after  the  curvature,  some  patients  are 
rendered  totally  and  absolutely  incapable,  not  only  of 
walking,  but  of  using  their  legs  in  any  manner :  others 
can  make  shift  to  move  about  with  the  help  of  crutches, 
or  by  grasping  their  thighs  just  above  the  knees  with 
both  hands.  Some  can  sit  in  an  armed  chair  without 
much  trouble  or  fatigue  ;  others  cannot  sit  up  with  any 
help.  Some  retain  such  a  degree  of  power  of  using 
their  legs,  as  to  be  able  to  shift  their  posture  when  in 
bed ;  others  have  no  such  power,  and  are  obliged  to 
be  moved  upon  all  occasions. 

I  have  been  present  at  the  dissection  of  persons  who 
died  of  lumbar  abscesses,  and  who,  while  they  lived, 
never  suffered  the  peculiar  loss  of  the  use  of  the  lower 
extremities,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Pott,  though  the 
vertebra;  were  found  to  be  diseased.  However,  in 
other  instances  of  such  abscesses,  attended  with  caries 
of  the  spine,  the  legs  are  deprived  of  their  power.  But 
whether  the  difference  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consi- 
deration that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  of  the  bone 
may  be  secondary,  and  the  abscess  itself  the  primary 
complaint,  I  cannot  determine.  At  all  events,  suppu- 
ration is  frequently  only  an  effect,  the  curvature  exist- 
ing long  before  the  abscess ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  legs 
are  affected.  Some  time  ago,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Scar- 
borough, consulted  me  about  a  case,  in  which  the  latter 
facts  were  exemplified.  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  that  sup- 
puration takes  place  at  an  earlier  period,  in  cases 
where  the  disease  begins  in  the  cancellous  structure  of 
the  bones,  has  been  already  noticed.  In  having  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  suppuration,  and  in  producing  the 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  present  disease 
of  the  spine  appears  to  be  materially  different  from 
the  absorption  of  the  vertebras,  sometimes  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  aneurisms  and  other  tumours. — (Hodg- 
son on  Diseases  of  Arteries,  <$-c.  p.  80.) 

Mr.  Pott  observes,  when  a  child  appears  to  be  what 
the  common  people  call  naturally  weakly,  whatever 
complaints  it  may  have  are  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  its  weak  state,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  time 
and  common  care  will  remove  them  ;  but  when  a  cur- 
vature has  made  its  appearance,  all  these  marks  of  ill 
health,  such  as  laborious  respiration,  hard  cough, 
quick  pulse,  hectical  heat  and  flushing,  pain  and  tight- 
ness of  the  stemach,  &c,  are  more  attentively  regarded 
and  set  to  the  account  of  the  deformity  consequent  to 
the  curve,  more  especially  if  the  curvature  be  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra;,  in  which  case  the  deformity  is  always 
greatest ;  but  whoever  will  carefully  attend  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  disorder,  will  be  convinced  that 
most,  if  not  all  the  complaints  of  children  labouring 
under  this  infirmity,  precede  the  curvature  ;  and  that 
a  morbid  state  of  the  spine,  and  of  the  parts  connected 
with  it,  is  the  original  and  primary  cause  of  both. 

Among  many  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  an 
effect  was  mistaken  for  a  cause  Mr.  Pott  enumerates 
the  following : 

1.  "That  he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
this  useless  stale  of  the  limbs  from  a  mere  malformation 
of  the  spine,  however  crooked  such  malformation 
might  have  made  it. 

2.  That  none  of  those  deviations  from  right  shape 
which  growing  girls  are  so  liable  to,  however  great  the 
deformity  might  be,  was  ever  attended  with  this 
effect." 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  diseased  spine,  I 
think  one  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pott  must  receive 
approbation;  viz.  that  the  primary  and  sole  cause  of 
all  the  symptoms  is  a  distempered  state  of  the  pans, 
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composing  or  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  spine, 
tending  to,  and  most  frequently  ending  in,  a  caries  of 
the  vertebra.  Hence,  says  lie,  all  the  ills,  whether 
general  or  local,  apparent  or  concealed  ;  the  ill  health 
of  the  patient,  and  in  lime  the  curvature.  As  the 
disease  does  not  originate  in  the  limbs,  no  application 
to  them  can  be  of  any  use,  and  the  great  indication 
must  be  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
affected  part  of  the  spine. 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  probability  that  issues 
might  prove  serviceable  iu  this  disease,  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Dr.  Cameron,  of  Wor- 
cester, who  told  him  that,  having  remarked  in  Hippo- 
crates, an  account  of  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs 
cured  by  an  abscess  in  the  back,  he  had,  in  a  case  (if 
useless  limbs,  attended  with  a  curvature  of  the  spine, 
endeavoured  to  imitate  this  act  of  nature,  by  exciting 
a  purulent  discharge,  and  that  it  had  proved  very  be- 
neficial ;  which  was  confirmed  to  Mr.  Pott  by  Mr!  Jef- 
freys, of  Worcester,  who  had  made  the  experiment 
with  the  9ame  success. 

The  practice  which  Pott  recommends  consists 
merely  in  procuring  a  large  discharge  of  matter  from 
the  integuments  on  each  side  of  the  distempered  bones, 
forming  the  curvature,  and  in  maintaining  such  dis- 
charge until  the  patient  shall  have  recovered  his  health 
and  the  use  of  his  limbs.  They  who  are  little  con- 
versant with  matters  of  this  sort  (says  Mr. Poll)  will 
suppose  the  means  very  inadequate  to  the  proposed 
end ;  but  they  who  have  been  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  very  wonderful  effects  of  purulent 
drains,  made  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
diseases,  will  not  be  so  much  surprised  at  this  parti- 
cular one;  and  will  immediately  see  how  such  kind  of 
discharge,  made  and  continued  from  the  distempered 
part,  checks  the  farther  progress  of  the  caries,  gives 
nature  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  own  powers  of 
throwing  off  the  diseased  parts,  and  of  producing  a 
union  of  the  bones  (now  renJered  sound),  and  thereby 
establishing  a  cure. 

Mr.  Pott  considers  it  a  matter  of  very  little  impor- 
tance towards  the  cure,  by  what  means  the  discharge 
be  procured,  provided  it  be  large,  that  it  come  from  a 
sufficient  depth,  and  that  it  be  continued  lor  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  He  tried  setons,  issues  by  incision, 
and  issues  by  caustic,  and  found  the  last  in  general  pre- 
ferable, being  least  painful,  most  cleanly,  most  easily 
manageable,  and  capable  of  being  longest  continued. 

The  caustics,  he  observes,  should  be  applied  on 
each  side  of  the  curvature,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  portion  of  skin  covering  the  spinal  pro- 
cesses of  the  protruding  bones  entire  and  unhurt,  and 
so  large,  that  the  sores,  upon  the  separation  of  the  es- 
chars, may  easily  hold  each  three  or  four  peas,  in  the 
case  of  the  smallest  curvature ;  but  in  large  curves,  at 
least  as  many  more. 

The  issues  which  modern  surgeons  usually  make 
for  the  relief  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  diseased 
vertebra?,  are  larger  than  such  as  Mr.  Pott  himself  was 
in  the  habit  of  forming.  They  now  commonly  prefer 
making  an  issue  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
about  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad. 

The  size  of  the  issue  intended  to  be  made  being  de- 
termined, the  place  where  it  is  to  be  made  should  be 
accurately  marked  out  with  ink.  All  the  skin  imme- 
diately around  should  then  be  coveied  with  adhesive 
plaster,  in  order  that  it  may  be  protected  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  caustic.  Let  the  surgeon  next  take  a  piece 
of  caustic  potassa  or  of  potassa  cum  calce,  and  wrap  a 
little  tow  round  one  end  of  it,  so  that  he  may  take 
hold  of  it  with  safety  and  convenience.  The  other 
end  of  the  causlic  should  then  be  moistened  a  little, 
and  rubbed  very  quickly  on  the  portion  of  the  integu- 
ments which  is  to  be  converted  into  an  eschar.  The 
caustic  is  to  be  rubbed  in  this  manner,  till  the  part 
turns  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  when  the  caustic  should 
be  carefully  washed  off  with  a  little  wet  tow,  and  a 
poultice  applied. 

As  soon  as  the  eschars  admit  of  being  removed,  a 
row  of  peas  or  beans,  connected  together  with  thread, 
should  be  laid  on  the  sore,  and  confined  there  with 
sticking  plaster.  A  compress,  containing  a  piece  of 
pasteboard  or  sheet  lead,  is  then  to  be  bound  over  the 
peas  or  beans  with  a  roller.  In  consequence  of  the 
continued  pressure,  the  peas  or  beans  soon  form  little 
hollows  for  themselves,  in  which  they  should  be  regu- 
larly placed  every  day.    When  the  pressure  is  lof  duly 


maintained,  the  granulations  are  apt  to  rise  so  high, 
that  the  peas  cannot  be  well  kept  on  ihe  part.  In  this 
circumstance,  the  surgeon  must  try  to  repress  the  high 
surface  of  the  sore  by  sprinkling  on  it  a  little  eaviue 
powder  and  subacetale  of  copper,  mixed  together  in 
equal  proportions.  When  this  plan  is  unavailing,  the 
reapplication  of  the  caustic  becomes  indispensable. 

Whatever  time  may  be  requisite  to  restore  the  health 
as  well  as  the  use  of  the  limbs,  Mr.  Pott  thinks  thai  the 
issues  should  be  kept  open  until  these  objects  are  com- 
pletely fulfilled ;  and  even  longer,  especially  in  grow- 
ing children.  He  owns,  that  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
certain than  the  time  required  for  the  cure.  He  has 
seen  it  perfected  in  two  or  three  months ;  and  he  has 
known  it  require  two  years  ;  two-thirds  of  which  lime 
passed,  before  there  was  any  visible  amendment. 

After  the  discharge  has  been  made  some  time,  ihe 
palientis  found  to  be  better  in  all  general  respects,  and, 
if  of  age  to  distinguish,  will  acknowledge  thai  he  feels 
himself  to  be  belter  in  health  ;  he  beuins  to  recover  ins 
appetite,  gets  refreshingslcep,  and  has  a  more  quiet  and 
less  hectical  pulse  ;  but  the  relief  which  he  feels  above 
all  others,  is  from  having  got  rid  of  that  distressing 
sensation  of  tightness  about  the  stomach :  in  a  liule 
time  more,  a  degree  of  warmth  and  a  sensibility  are 
felt  in  the  thighs,  which  they  had  been  strangers  to  for 
sometime;  and  generally  much  about  the  same  time, 
the  power  of  retaining  and  discharging  the  urine  and 
feces  begins  to  be  in  some  degree  exerted.  ; 

The  first  return  of  the  power  of  motion  in  the 
limbs,  says  Mr.  Pott,  is  rather  disagreeable;  the  mo- 
lions  being  involuntary,  and  of  the  spasmodic  kind, 
principally  in  the  night ;  and  generally  attended  with  a 
sense  of  pain  in  all  the  muscles  concerned, 

At  this  point  of  amendment,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing,  especially  in  bad  cases,  for 
the  patient  to  stand  some  time  without  making  any 
farther  progress :  this,  in  adults,  occasions  impatience, 
and  in  parents,  despair:  but  in  the  milder  kind  of 
case,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  generally  soon 
follows  the  involuntary. 

The  knees  and  ankles  by  degrees  lose  their  stiff- 
ness, and  the  relaxation  of  the  latter  enables  the  patient 
to  set  his  feet  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  certain  maik 
that  the  power  of  walking  will  soon  follow  ;  but  those 
joints,  having  lost  their  rigidity,  become  exceedingly 
weak,  and  are  not  for  some  time  capable  of  serving  the 
purpose  of  progression. 

An  attentive  examination  of  the  morbid  appear- 
ances, and  their  effects  iu  different  subjects,  led  Mr. 
Pott  to  conclude,  among  other  things,  that  the  disease 
which  produces  these  effects  on  the  spine  and  the  parts 
in  ils  vicinity,  is  what  is  in  general  called  scrofula. 

That  ulceration  or  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bra affected,  is  the  common  morbid  change,  and  not 
enlargement. 

That  when  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, the  sternum  and  ribs,  for  want  of  proper  sup- 
port, necessarily  give  way,  and  deformity,  additional 
to  the  curve,  is  produced. 

That  this  kind  of  caries  is  always  confined  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebras,  seldom  or  never  affecting  the 
articular  processes.  Two  cases  were  seen  by  Pott,  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  were  completely  de 
tached  from  their  processes,  so  as  to  leave  the  mem- 
brane of  the  spinal  marrow  perfectly  bare. 

That  without  this  destruction  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  there  can  be  no  curvature  of  the  kind  here 
treated  of;  or,  in  other  words,  that  erosion  is  the  sin* 
i/uii  non  of  this  disease;  that  although  there  can  be  no 
lime  curve  without  caries,  yet  there  is,  and  that  not  un- 
frequently,  caries  without  curve. 

That  the  caries  with  curvature  and  useless  limbs  is 
most  frequently  of  the  cervical  or  dorsal  vertebra:,  ilia 
caries  without  curve  of  the  lumbal;  though  this  is  by 
no  means  constant  or  necessary. 

That  in  the  case  of  carious  spine,  without  curvature, 
it  most  frequently  happens  that  internal  abscesses  and 
collections  of  matter  are  formed,  which  matter  makes 
its  way  outwards,  and  appears  in  the  hip,  groin,  or 
thigh;  or,  being  detained  within  the  body,  destroys  the 
patient:  the  real  and  immediate  cause  of  whose  death 
is  seldom  known  or  even  rightly  guessed  at,  unless  the 
dead  body  be  examined. 

That  what  are  commonly  called  lumbal  and  psoas 
abscesses  are  not  unfrequently  produced  in  this  man- 
ner, and  therefore  when  we  use  these  terms,  we  should 
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be  understood  to  mean  only  a  description  of  the  course 
•  h  matter  has  pursued  in  its  way  outwards  or 
the  place  where  it  makes  Its  appearance  externally, 
the  terms  really  meaning  nothing  more,  imr  conveying 
in]  pfe<  I  •  idi  a  of  the  nature,  seat,  or  origin  of  a  dis- 
temper subject  to  great  variety,  and  from  which  va- 
riety its  very  different  symptoms  and  events  in  different 
can  alone  be  accounted  fur. 
That,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  a  caries  of  the 
spine  is  more  frequently  a  cause  than  an  effect  of 
these  abscesses. 

That  the  true  curvature  of  the  spine,  from  within 
Outwards,  of  which  the  paralytic  or  useless  state  of  the 
lower  limbs  is  a  too  frequent  consequence,  is  itself  but 
i  of  o  distempered  spine;  such  case  being 
always  attended  with  a  number  of  complaints  which 
arise  from  the  same  cause:  the  generally  received 
opinion,  therefore,  that  all  the  attending  symptoms 
id  from  ihecurvature, considered  abstractedly, 
is  by  no  means  founded  lb  truth,  and  may  be  productive 
of  very  erroneous  conduct. 

That  when  two  or  more  vertebrae  are  affected,  form- 
ing a  large  curve,  however  perfect  the  success  of  the 
treatment  may  be  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of 
health  and  limbs,  yet  the  curvature  will  and  must 
remain,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  bones 
witli  each  other. 

That  the  useless  state  of  the  limbs  is  by  no  means  a 
consequence  of  the  altered  figure  of  the  spine  or  of 
the  disposition  of  the  bones  with  regard  to  each  other, 
but  merely  of  the  caries:  of  this  truth  there  needs  no 
other  proof  than  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  cure  of 
a  large  and  extensive  curvature,  in  which  three  or 
more  vertebra  were  concerned;  ill  this  the  deformity 
always  remains  unaltered  and  unalterable,  notwith- 
standing the  patient  recovers  both  health  and  limbs. 

Pott  contends,  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  pans  pre- 
vious to  deformity,  caries,  or  curve,  must  be  allowed. 
All  the  general  complaints  of  persons  afflicted  with 
tlii--  disorder,  he  says,  will,  upon  careful  inquiry,  be 
(bund  to  have  preceded  any  degree  of  deformity,  to 
have  increased  as  the  curve  became  apparent,  and  to 
have  decreased  as  the  means  used  for  relief  took  place  : 
the  pain  and  tightness  about  the  stomach,  the  indiges- 
tion, the  want  of  appetite,  the  disturbed  sleep,  &c.  &c. 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  marks  of  returning  health 
become  "liseiv  able,  before  the  limbs  recover  the  smallest 
decree  of  their  power  of  moving. 

( In  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  to  be  as  true,  that 
when,  from  extent  or  degree  or  inveteracy  of  the  caries, 
the  issues  are  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  wished  for 
effect,  the  general  complaints  receive  no  amendment ; 
but  increase  until  the  patient  sinks  under  them. 

If  all  this  be  title, says  Mr.  Pott,  and  it  be  found  that 
the  i>sues  are  capable  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure,  even 
after  a  caries  litis  taken  place,  and  that  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
same  means,  made  use  of  in  due  time,  might  prove  a 
preventive? 

Besides  the  forms  of  disease  of  the  spine  treated  of 
in  this  article,  the  observations  of  Mr.  Wilson  prove, 
that  the  distemper  may  sometimes  begin  within  the 
theca  vertebralis,  and  thence  extend  to  the  bones.  He 
also  demonstrated  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  scrofu- 
lous tumours  in  the  spinal  marrow.  Such  diseases 
Would  create  a  loss  of  power  in  the  parts  below  them, 
without  any  curvature  of  the  spine. — {Lectures  on  the 
Skeleton,  frc.  p- 381.) 

In  France,  the  same  indication  is  followed  as  that  on 
Wbieh  Mr.  Pott  lays  stress,  viz.,  to  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  disease  of  the  spine  by  means  applied  in  the  vici- 
niiy  of  the  morbid  parts.  But  instead  of  employing 
caustic  issues,  the  moxa  is  used,  and  sometimes  re- 
pealer! cupping  near  the  affected  bones;  both  which 
means  were  particularly  recommended  by  Desault. 

Another  ptactice  which  yet  has  partisans,  though  it 
was  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Pott,  is  that  of  sup- 
porting the  spine  with  machinery.  Perhaps  the  latter 
author  may  have  cai  lied  Ins  objections  to  this  method 
beyond  all  reason,  and  wiih  the  exception  of  Dr.  Har- 
rison isee  Land.  MmLand  P*ys«ea/Jb«r».AVi».  18S0), 
I  believe  no  modern  practitioner  now  ever  advises  it 
on  the  supposition  of  there  being  any  dislocation;  an 
error  which  formerly  prevailed.  As  Mr.  Brodie  ob- 
serves certainly  no  machines  ought  ever  to  be  em- 
ployed' for  the  purpose  of  elongating  the  spine  and  cor- 
recting  the  deformity:  but  if  they  be  used  simply  to 


take  off  the  weight  of  the  head,  chest,  and  upper  ex- 
tremities, from  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine,  they  may 
sometimes  be  of  service.  The  late  Sir  James  Earte 
had  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  their  utility.  1  be- 
lieve, with  Mr.  Brodie,  that  they  ought  never  in  the 
first  instance  to  supersede  the  constant  maintenance  of 
the  horizontal  position;  but  that  they  may  be  advan- 
tageous, when  circumstances  make  it  desirable,  that 
the  patient  should  begin  to  sit  up  a  part  of  the  day. — 
{On  JJiseases  of  the  Joint,  p.  291.) 

From  Mr.  Pott's  own  account,  it  will  be  seen,  that  he 
never  pretended  that  issues  kept  open  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  disease  were  a  sure  means  of  relief;  and  a  late 
eminent  surgeon  has  actually  referred  the  good  which 
Putt  thought  accrued  from  them,  to  the  long  observance 
of  the  horizontal  posture.  Mr.  Baynton,  the  gentleman 
to  whom  1  allude,  also  mentions  that  M.  David  is  the 
only  writer  who  has  suggested  that  rest  would  effect 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  spine.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Baynton  was  entirely  mistaken,  as,  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  Loder  wrote  some  remarks,  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  object  of  recommending  quie- 
tude in  the  present  disease,  as  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moling  anchylosis. — (See  Med.  Chir.  Beobachtungen,p. 
251, 8oo.  Weimar,  1794.) 

Now,  although  I  fully  concur  in  the  propriety  of 
keeping  the  patient  asquiet  as  possible  in  the  recumbent 
position,  inasmuch  as  motion  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
diseased  part  of  the  spine,  it  does  not  follow,  because 
this  admission  is  made,  that  issues  should  be  rejected, 
and  that  rest  must  do  every  thing.  In  one  part  of  Mr. 
liaynlnn's  reasoning,  an  error  prevails,  which  I  shall 
here  notice,  as  it  seems  greatly  to  have  influenced  his 
opinions;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  re- 
marked by  the  critical  examiners  of  that  gentleman's 
book.  The  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the  process, 
by  which  the  diseased  part  of  the  spine  is  to  be  restored 
and  united,  should  be  conducted  exactly  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  union  of  bones  free  from  disease.  In 
fact,  there  is  an  additional  indication,  which  is,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  for  which  purpose  expe- 
rience proves  that  issues,  aided  by  rest,  are  the  means 
affording  the  best  chancesof  success.  I  have  attended 
several  children  myself,  who,  from  the  effect  of  issues, 
recovered  Hie  use  of  their  lower  extremities,  even 
though  they  could  not  be  kept  constantly  at  rest.  I 
must  also  give  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Mr.  Brodie's 
statement,  that  many  patients  are  benefited  almost 
immediately  the  issues  are  made,  or  uniformly  find 
themselves  better  after  each  application  of  the  caustic. 
—  {On  Diseases  of  Joints,  p.  282.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  caustic  issues  fail  to  afford  relief;  and  when 
they  are  of  no  use,  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture,  below 
ground,  I  believe,  must  soon  lie  the  patient's  doom. 
Whether  the  occasional  failure  of  issues  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  advanced  progress  which  the  disease  has 
made,  or  to  its  having  begun  in  the  cancellous  structure 
of  the  vertebra",  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Brodie,  future  ob- 
servation must  decide. 

I  have  now  under  my  care  a  patient,  who  lost  the 
faculty  of  sensation  in  one  leg,  and  yet  retained  in  it 
the  power  of  motion  ;  while  the  other  leg  was  deprived 
of  motion,  but  not  of  feeling.  By  blistering  the  loins 
and  sacrum,  and  giving  tonics  and  aperient  medicines, 
I  have  so  far  succeeded  in  curing  the  patient,  that  he 
can  walk  about  his  room,  and  the  power  of  feeling,  in 
the  limb  that  was  deprived  of  it,  is  restored.  Cases  of 
this  description  tend  to  confirm  the  new  and  interesting 
doctrine  of  the  double  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

Consult  Pott's  Chirurgical  Works,  vol.  3.  G.  Gebb, 
Select  Cases  of  the  Disorder  commonly  termed  Paralysis 
of  the  Lower  Extremities,  8vo.  Land.  1782.  C.  H. 
Wilkinson,  Essays  on  Distortion  of  the  Spine,  S-c.Svo 
I.imil.  1798.  Loder,  Med.  Chir.  Beobachtungen,  b.  1, 
p.  247,  Src.  Svo.  Weimar,  1794.  ./.  C.  Frank,  Oratio  de 
Vertebralis  Columnar  in  Morhis  Dignilate,  Pavia, 
1791.  C.  Van  Hoy,  De  Scohasi,  4to.  Lugd,  1T74.  Sir 
J.  F.arle,  Observations  on  the  Cure  of  Curved  Spine ; 
in  which  the  effect  of  Mechanical  Assistance  is  consi- 
dered, 8»o.  Lond.  1803.  Bergamaschi,  Osservazioni 
sulla  Inflammazione  dello  Spmale  Medollo  e  delle  sue 
Membrane,  4to.  Pav.  18)0.  T.  Baynton,  An  Account 
of  a  Successful  Method  of  Treating  Diseases  of  the 
Spine,8vo.  Bristol,  1813.  H.  F.arle,  in  Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1815.  J.  L.  Chovlant, 
DeeasPelpiuni  Spinarumquc  Deformaiarum,4to.  Lips. 
18ia    G  Malsc/i,  De  nova  Machma  Graefiana  Distor- 
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tiones  Spine  Dorsi  ad  Sanandas,  necnon  Disquisitio 
Deformitatum  istarum,  4lo.  Berol,  1818.  Abercrombie, 
in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  January,  1818. 
Kapelar,  in  Annuaire  Med.  Chir.  des  Udpttaux  de 
Paris,  I.  1,  p.  390,  ito.  Paris,  1819.  T.  Copcland,  Obs. 
on  the  Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Diseased  Spine,  Svo. 
B.  C.  Brodie,  Pathological  and  Surgical  Observations 
on  the  Joints,  p.  257,  &rc.  Svo.  Lond.  1818.  James 
Wilson,  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
the  Skeleton,  and  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and 
Joints,  p.  395, 8vo.  Lond.  1820.  W.  T.  Ward,  Distor- 
tions of  the  Spine,  Chest,  and  Limbs,  Svo.  Lond.  1822. 
J.  Shaw,  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Distortions 
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to  which  the  Spine  and  Bones  of  the  Chest  are  subject, 
&e.  Svo.  Lond.  1823.  J.  Boyle  on  Moxa  and  Spinal 
Diseases,  Svo.  Lond.  1825. 

VINEGAR.     See  Acetic  Acid. 

VINUM  OPII.  Take  of  extract  of  opium  ji., 
cinnamon  bark  bruised,  cloves  bruised,  of  each  3j. ; 
wine  a  pint.  Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  filter.  The 
thebaic  tincture,  or  liquid  laudanum  of  Sydenham.  In 
surgery,  it  is  often  preferred  to  the  common  tincture  of 
opium,  as  an  application  to  the  eye. 

VIPER,  BITE  OF.    See  Wounds. 

VOLVULUS.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up.)  See  Intus- 
susception. 
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"^^"ART.  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  a  wart  appears 
™  "  to  be  an  excrescence  from  the  cutis,  or  a  tumour 
formed  upon  it,  by  which  means  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  cuticle,  which  is  either  strong  or  hard,  or  thin 
and  soft,  just  as  the  cuticle  is  that  covers  the  parts  from 
which  the  excrescence  arises.  Warts  are  radiated  from 
their  basis  to  their  circumference.  The  surface  of  the 
radii  appears  to  be  pointed,  or  granulated,  like  the  sur- 
face of  healthy  granulations,  with  the  exception  of 
being  harder  and  rising  higher.  The  surface  on  which 
a  wart  is  formed  seems  only  to  be  capable  of  producing 
one;  for  the  surrounding  and  connecting  surface  does 
not  throw  out  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  when  a  wart 
has  once  begun  to  grow,  it  rises  higher  and  higher 
without  becoming  larger  at  its  basis.  Such  excrescences 
seem  to  have  within  themselves  the  power  of  growing ; 
for,  as  Hunter  remarks,  after  they  have  risen  above  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  on  which  their  basis  cannot  grow 
larger,  they  swell  out  into  a  round  thick  substance, 
which  becomes  rougher  and  rougher. 

In  consequence  of  this  structure,  warts  are  liable  to 
be  hurt  by  bodies  rubbing  against  them,  and  from  such 
a  cause  they  often  bleed  very  profusely,  and  are  ren- 
dered sore  and  painful. — {On  the  Venereal  Disease,  p. 
250,  edit.  2.) 

As  warts  are  adventitious  substances,  and  not  any 
part  of  the  original  structure  of  the  body,  their  powers 
of  life  are  weak.  Hence,  when  stimulated  they  gene- 
rally become  smaller,  and  at  length  altogether  disap- 
pear or  drop  off. 

On  this  principle  warts  may  frequently  be  cured  by 
the  application  of  the  tinctura  ferri  muriati,  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  a  powder  composed  of  the  powders  of 
savine  leaves  and  the  subacetate  of  copper,  in  equal 
proportions. 

However,  the  employment  of  stronger  escharotics, 
like  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  concentrated  acetic 
acid  ;  the  removal  of  such  excrescences  with  a  knife 
or  pair  of  scissors ;  or  tying  their  necks  with  a  ligature ; 
are  plans  frequently  preferred,  because  the  cure  is 
sooner  accomplished. 

The  last  two  methods  are  eligible  when  the  wart  has 
a  narrow  neck  ;  but  after  the  removal  of  the  excres- 
cence, it  is  still  proper  to  touch  the  root  with  the  caustic 
or  the  acetic  acid ;  for  unless  the  whole  be  completely 
destroyed,  the  wart  will  inevitably  grow  again. 

Wans  on  the  pudenda  and  about  the  anus,  scarcely 
ever  withstand  the  effect  of  the  powder  of  savine,  and 
subacetate  of  copper,  though  they  will  sometimes  resist 
a  course  of  mercury  adequate  to  cure  lues  venerea;  a 
consideration  which  led  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  them  not 
to  be  syphilitic.  In  this  opinion,  I  believe  all  the  best 
surgeons  of  the  present  day  concur. 

WHITLOW.  (Panaris,  Onychia,  Panaritium,  Pa- 
ronychia.) A  whitlow  is  an  inflammation  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  fingers  or  thumb,  exceedingly  painful,  and 
very  much  disposed  to  suppurate.  The  toes  are  also 
sometimes  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Writers  usually  divide  whitlows  into  four  kinds.  In 
the  first  or  mildest,  a  vesicle  filled  with  matter  com- 
monly arises  near  the  root  or  side  of  the  nail,  after  a 
superficial  inflammation  of  trivial  extent.  The  matter 
is  situated  immediately  under  the  cuticle.  Sometimes 
the  abscess  takes  place  under  the  nail,  in  which  case 
the  pain  is  severe,  and  not  unfrequently  shoots  uowards 
as  far  as  the  external  condyle. 


The  second  kind  of  whitlow  is  chiefly  situated  in  the 
cellular  substance  under  the  cutis,  and  for  the  most 
part  occurs  at  the  very  end  of  the  finger.  In  this  case 
the  inflammatory  symptoms,  especially  the  pain,  are 
far  more  violent  than  in  other  common  inflammations 
of  not  greater  extent.  However,  although  the  pain  is 
thus  severe,  it  does  not  in  general  extend  far  from  the 
part  affected.  Writers  usually  impute  the  violence  of 
the  pain,  and  the  considerable  degree  of  inflammation 
attending  the  complaint,  to  the  hard  and  unyielding 
nature  of  the  skin  on  the  finger.  To  the  same  cauee 
they  also  ascribe  the  difficulty  of  perceiving  any  fluc- 
tuation, after  matter  is  formed  ;  and  the  slowness  with 
which  the  pus  makes  its  way  outwards. 

The  third  kind  of  whitlow  is  distinguishable  from 
the  otheis  by  the  following  circumstances.  With  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  there  is  little  swelling  in  the 
affected  finger,  but  a  vast  deal  in  the  hand,  particularly 
about  the  wrist,  and  over  the  whole  forearm.  The 
pain  extends  to  the  hand,  wrist,  elbow,  and  even  the 
shoulder.  When  suppuration  takes  place,  a  fluctuation 
can  never  be  felt  in  the  finger,  though  it  may  often  be 
distinctly  perceived  in  the  hand,  at  the  wrist,  or  even 
somewhere  in  the  forearm.  The  case  is  frequently 
accompanied  with  considerable  fever.  The  disease  is 
seated  in  the  tendons  and  their  sheaths,  and  the  power 
of  moving  the  fingers,  and  even  the  whole  hand,  is  lost. 
Authors  describe  the  fourth  kind  of  whitlow,  as 
arising  principally  from  an  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum. The  case  is  attended  with  one  peculiarity, 
which  is,  that  however  violent  the  pain  may  be,  it 
never  extends  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  nor  is  there 
any  external  swelling  of  the  affected  finger.  Suppu- 
ration generally  follows  very  soon,  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  which  is  a  caries,  or  rather  a  necrosis  of  the 
subjacent  finger-bones. 

Whitlows  commonly  begin  on  the  inside  of  the 
fingers ;  but  they  do  occasionally  commence  on  the 
back  of  these  parts,  and  even  on  that  of  the  hand. 
Though  pain  about  the  wrist  is  usually  the  effect  of 
inflammation  in  the  finger,  Acrel  mentions  a  case  in 
which  the  disorder  was  altogether  confined  to  the  hand 
itself.— {Vorfallc,  6.2,  p.  191.) 

Mr.  Wardrop  has  favoured  the  public  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  particular  species  of  whitlow,  which,  from 
its  malignant  character,  he  has  denomina'ed  the  onychia 
maligna.  "The  commencement  of  this  disease  is 
marked  by  a  degree  of  swelling,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
in  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the  nail.  An  oozing  of 
a  thin  ichor  afterward  takes  place  at  the  cleft  formed 
between  the  root  of  the  nail  and  soft  parts,  and  at  last 
the  soft  parts  begin  to  ulcerate.  The  ulcer  appears  on 
the  circular  edge  of  the  soft  parts  at  the  root  of  the 
nail:  it  is  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  swelling, 
and  the  skin,  particularly  that  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
ulcer,  has  a  deep  purple  colour.  The  appearance  of 
the  ulcer  is  very  unhealthy,  the  edges  being  thin  and 
acute,  and  its  surface  covered  with  a  dull  yellow  or 
brown-coloured  lymph,  and  attended  with  an  ichorous 
and  very  fetid  discharge.  The  growth  of  the  nail  is 
interrupted,  it  loses  its  natural  colour,  and  at  some 
places  appears  to  have  but  little  connexion  with  the 
soft  parts.  In  this  state  (says  Mr.  Wardrop)  F  have 
seen  the  disease  continue  for  several  years,  so  that  the 
toe  or  finger  became  a  deformed  bulbous  mass.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  very  acute;  but  the  disease  is  more 
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eommonly  indolent,  and  accompanied  with  little  un- 
easiness. This  disease  atfects  both  the  loes  and  the 
fingers.  I  have  only  observed  it  on  the  great  toe,  and 
inure  frequently  on  the  thumb  than  any  of  the  fingers. 
It  occurs,  too,  chiefly  in  young  people ;  but  I  have  also 
•een  adults  affected  with  it."— ( (Vardrop,  in  Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  135,  13G.) 

The  causes  of  whitlows  are  generally  of  a  local  na- 
ture. Writers  enumerate  the  following  as  the  most 
common :  a  contusion ;  suddenly  warming  the  finger 
when  it  is  exceedingly  cold;  pricks  with  needles  or 
other  sharp  instruments  ;  and  the  insinuation  of  irri- 
tating matter  into  scratches  on  the  finger.  A  surgeon, 
in  operating  for  a  fistula  in  ano,  has  been  known  to  cut 
his  ringer,  and  have,  in  consequence  of  the  accident,  a 
very  severe  and  dangerous  kind  of  whitlow  Richter 
also  mentions  a  person,  -who  had  a  most  obstinate 
whitlow,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  wound  on  the  fin- 
ger, in  examining  the  head  of  a  horse  that  had  the 
glanders.  Sometimes  the  cause  of  a  whitlow  depends 
on  a  splinter  or  thorn  which  continues  lodged  in  the 
put.  Very  often  no  particular  cau6C  whatever  can  be 
atsigued  for  the  complaint. 

The  first  case,  which  occurs  about  the  root  of  the 
Mil,  ought  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  is  not  adopted,  the  matter  is  apt  to  penetrate 
more  deeply,  reach  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  occasion 
a  loss  of  this  part.  When  an  effectual  opening  is  not 
made,  the  matter  collects  again.  In  general,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  cuticle  takes  place  as  far  as  the  abscess 
extends.  When  the  inflammation  has  been  very  vio- 
lent, and  the  matter  has  made  its  way  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  nail,  the  nail  itself  is  in  general  gradually 
detached,  while  the  denuded  portion  of  the  root  of  the 
nail  acts  on  the  sore  as  a  foreign  body,  and  hinders  it 
from  healing.  Hence,  the  surgeon  should  repeatedly 
cut  away  as  much  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  nail  as  he 
can,  and  insinuate  a  little  soft  lint  between  the  margin 
of  the  nail  and  the  sore,  in  order  to  keep  the  latter 
from  being  irritated  by  the  former.  In  proportion  as 
the  old  nail  gradually  separates  a  new  one  makes  its 
appearance. 

When  matter  lies  under  the  nail,  an  opening  should 
be  made  through  the  part  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the 
discharge  of  the  abscess.  In  order  to  perform  this 
operation,  Richter  advises  the  surgeon  to  scrape  the 
nail  with  a  piece  of  glass  till  it  is  as  thin  as  it  can  well 
be,  when  it  maybe  cut  through  with  a  bistoury. 

In  the  second  species  of  whitlow,  suppuration  may 
sometimes  be  prevented,  and  the  inflammation  be  re- 
solved by  the  timely  employment  of  proper  means. 
When  the  pain  is  violent,  and  acute  fever  prevails,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  bleed  the  patient.  In  a  few  se- 
vere cases,  the  application  of  three  or  four  leeches  to 
the  affected  finger  has  been  known  to  procure  prompt 
relief. — (Schmucker.)  Theden  thinks,  that  applying  a 
roller  round  the  finger,  hand,  and  arm,  and  frequently 
wetting  the  first  two  parts  with  a  lotion,  are  the  most 
certain  means  of  resolving- the  inflammation.  Plainer 
advises  the  finger  to  be  for  some  time  immersed  in 
water  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  bear.  Some  recom- 
mend the  external  use  of  camphorated  spirit,  or  the 
linimentum  ammonias ;  while  others  advise  the  affected 
finger  lo  be  plunged  in  a  warm  solution  of  soap,  or  an 
alkaline  lotion.  When  the  whitlow  is  occasioned  by 
a  prick,  particular  care  must  be  taken  that  no  extrane- 
ous substance  remain  in  the  puncture. 

When  the  symptoms  do  not  abate  by  the  fourth  day, 
Richter  recommends  an  opening  to  be  made.  Even 
when  no  fluctuation  is  discovered  he  approves  of- 
making  a  crucial  incision  in  the  seat  of  the  pain,  and 
he  states,  that  although  no  matter  may  be  discharged, 
the  patient  always  derives  infinite  relief  from  the  ope- 
ration. The  benefit,  he  says,  may  either  be  imputed 
to  the  bleeding  or  to  the  division  of  the  hard  tense 
skin,  which  compresses  the  subjacent  inflamed  parts. 
Sometimes  the  collection  of  matter  can  be  plainly  felt, 
and,  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  about  thc- 
place  where  the  opening  should  be  made.  However, 
it  may  be  proper  lo  remark,  that  the  opening  should 
always  be  made  sufficiently  large.  When  the  surgeon 
makes  a  small  puncture  it  soon  closes  again,  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  operation  becomes  necessary.  When 
opening  the  abscess  is  delayed,  the  theca  of  the  flexor 
tendons  easily  becomes  affected,  or  the  matter  may 
spread  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  skin.  Some- 
times it  makes  us  way  through  the  cutis  by  ulceration, 


and  raises  up  the  cuticle.  In  this  case,  as  soon  as  the 
cuticle  has  been  opened,  a  director  should  be  introduced 
into  the  aperture  in  the  skin,  and  the  latter  opening  be 
enlarged  with  a  bistoury. 

The  third  species  of  whitlow  seldom  affects  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  fingers ;  but  generally  the  second  or 
third.  In  this  case,  Richter  enjoins  us  never  to  defer 
making  an  opening  longer  than  the  third  day.  If  we 
wait  till  suppuration  happens,  we  shall  wait  till  the 
tendons  are  destroyed  and  the  use  of  the  ringer  is  lost. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  the  matter  is  always 
of  bad  quality  and  very  small  in  quantity.  A  fluctua- 
tion in  the  finger  can  seldom  be  felt.  However,  in  a 
few  instances,  the  matter  is  perceptible  at  the  extremity 
of  the  finger  or  about  the  finger-joints ;  but  more  often 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  near  the  wrist.  In  these 
circumstances  the  tendons  are  in  general  already  de- 
stroyed, and  a  stiffness  of  the  finger  and  hand  is  to  be 
apprehended.  When  the  complaint  is  the  consequence 
of  a  puncture,  the  best  plan,  according  to  Richter,  is  at 
once  to  enlarge  the  wound ;  for,  in  this  sort  of  case,  all 
other  methods  are  unavailing.  It  is  not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  cut  through  the  skin;  the  tendinous  theca 
itself  must  be  laid  open. 

When  a  collection  of  matter  forms  towards  the 
wrist,  attended  with  violent  pain  in  that  situation, .an 
opening  must  also  be  made  there.  If  an  opening 
should  have  already  been  made  in  the  hand,  a  probe 
may  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  another  aper- 
ture made  in  an  eligible  situation  by  cutting  on  the 
end  of  the  instrument.  In  the  same  way  Richter  ad- 
vises an  opening  to  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, where  great  pain,  or  the  symptoms  of  suppura- 
tion may  indicate  its  propriety. 

In  the  fourth  kind  of  whitlow,  early  incisions  made 
down  to  the  bone  are  the  most  certain  means  of  ob- 
viating the  danger.  When  such  incisions  are  not  made 
early  enough,  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  bone 
perishes.  The  cut  is  to  be  made  in  the  place  where 
the  pain  is  most  severe.  When  the  first  phalanx  is 
affected,  the  incision  may  be  made  in  front  of  the  fin 
ger,  but  when  the  second  or  third  is  the  seat  of  the 
complaint,  the  opening  should  be  made  on  one  side. 
However,  in  order  thut  the  opening  may  be  useful,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  down  to  the  bone. 
When  the  incision  is  delayed  too  long,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  unhealthy  matter  is  usually  delected,  and  the 
bone  is  found  in  the  state  of  necrosis.  As  an  exfolia- 
tion can  hardly  be  expected  in  this  situation,  it  is  best 
to  remove  at  once  the  diseased  piece  of  bone.  When 
the  last  phalanx  alone  is  affected,  the  ringer  retains  its 
form,  with  the  exception  of  its  end  being  a  little  shorter 
and  flatter.  When  the  disease,  however,  is  situated 
in  the  third  phalanx,  Richter  thinks  it  better  to  am- 
putate the  finger  than  remove  the  diseased  bone,  as  the 
finger,  if  left,  would  always  remain  stiff  and  unser- 
viceable.— (See  jinfangsgr.  der  Wundarzneykunst, 
vol.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  species  of  whit 
low  named  by  Mr.  Wardrop  onychia  maligna,  all  local 
applications  have  in  many  instances  proved  quite  in 
effectual,  and  the  part  been  amputated.  The  only  local 
treatment  which  Mr.  Wardrop  has  ever  seen  relieve 
this  complaint  has  been  the  evulsion  of  the  nail,  and 
afterward  the  occasional  application  of  escharotics  to 
the  ulcerated  surface.  I  have  myself  seen  a  similar 
plan  occasionally  succeed,  and  the  applications  which 
appeared  to  answer  best  were  arsenical  lotions,  Plun- 
ket's  caustic,  or  a  very  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  Nothing,  however,  will  avail,  till  the  nail  is 
removed,  and  its  total  separation  sometimes  takes  up  a 
good  deal  of  time,  unless  the  patient  submit  to  the 
great  pain  of  having  it  cut  away. 

In  four  cases  of  the  onychia  maligna,  Mr.  Wardrop 
tried  with  success  the  exhibiiion  of  mercury.  It  was 
given  in  small  doses  at  first,  and  afterward  increased, 
so  as  to  affect  the  gums  in  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
days.  When  the  system  was  in  this  state,  the  sores  in 
general  soon  assumed  a  healing  appearance,  and  the 
bulbous  swelling  gradually  disappeared. — (See  Med 
Chir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  138.) 

[Dr.  J.  B.  Whitridge,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  informs 
me,  that  in  cases  of  whitlow,  when  by  neglect  or  mal 
treatment  the  bone  becomes  carious,  he  has  frequently 
preserved  the  member  by  a  timely  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased bone.  Persons  much  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
pen,  and  others  whose  livelihood  depends  on  their  re 
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taming  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  are  the 
subjects  to  whom  this  operation  is  sometimes  signally 
beneficial.  Dr.  VV.  has  several  times  removed  the  bone 
of  the  first  phalanx,  and  twice  that  of  the  second, 
and  still  preserved  sufficient  flexibility  of  the  member 
to  use  it  with  tolerable  dexterity.  The  other  fingers, 
under  similar  circumstances,  may  be  amputated  with- 
out materially  interfering  with  ordinary  manipulations. 

This  disease  is  so  often  neglected  or  mismanaged  by 
timid  practitioners,  that  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  it  is 
often  important  to  be  possessed  of  a  remedial  means 
at  once  so  professional  and  so  humane. — Reese.] 

WOUNDS.  A  great  deal  of  the  subject  of  wounds 
has  been  already  considered  in  the  articles  Gun-shot 
Hounds;  Head,  Injuries  of;  Hemorrhage;  Hydro- 
phobia; Parotid  Duct;  Sutures;  Tetanus, 'Throat  ;frc. 

A  wound  may  be  defined  to  be  a  recent  solution  of 
continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  suddenly  occasioned  by 
external  causes,  and  generally  attended  at  first  with 
hemorrhage. 

Wounds  in  general  are  subject  to  considerable  variety 
in  their,  nature,  degree  of  danger,  facility  of  cure,  and 
the  consequences  which  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  Some  wounds  are  quite  trivial,  not  extending 
more  deeply  than  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane; 
while  others  are  very  serious  and  dangerous,  penetrat- 
ing the  muscles,  tendons,  large  blood-vessels,  and  nerves 
of  importance.  There  are  also  certain  wounds  which 
are  not  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  but  injure  even  the 
bones;  such  are  many  sabre-cuts,  which  frequently 
separate  at  once  both  a  portion  of  the  scalp  and  the 
subjacent  part  of  the  skull.  Many  wounds  of  the  head, 
ehest,  and  abdomen  injure  the  organs  contained  in 
ihose  cavities.  In  short,  the  varieties  and  the  degree 
of  danger  attending  wounds  in  general,  depend  very 
much  upon  some  of  the  following  circumstances:  the 
**tent  of  the  injury;  the  kind  of  instrument  with 
which  it  has  been  inflicted ;  the  violence  which  the 
fibres  of  the  part  have  suffered,  in  addition  to  their 
division  ;  the  size  and  importance  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  which  happen  to  be  injured ;  the  nature  of 
the  wounded  part,  in  respect  to  its  general  power  of 
healing  favourably  or  not ;  whether  the  operations  of 
the  system  at  large,  and  life  itself,  can  be  well  sup- 
ported or  not,  while  the  functions  of  the  wounded  part 
*">  disturbed,  interrupted,  or  suspended  by  the  acci- 
dent ;  the  youth  or  old  age  of  the  patient ;  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  his  constitution;  and  the  opportu- 
nities which  there  may  be  of  administering  proper  sur- 
gical aid  and  assistance  of  every  kind. 

All  wounds  of  considerable  size  or  depth,  not  pro- 
ducing immediate  death,  are  followed  by  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  whole  constitution;  by  a  fever, 
which,  on  account  of  its  being  an  effect  of  the  local 
injury,  is  sometimes  called  symptomatic ;  and  some- 
times sympathetic,  in  consequence  of  its  being,  as  it 
were,  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  animal  economy 
with  the  wounded  part.  It  is  likewise  frequently 
named  inflammatory  fever,  as  being  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  severe  inflammation.  A  description  of  it  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. — (See  Fevers.) 

Wounds,  especially  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
and  other  tendinous  parts,  are  occasionally  productive 
of  another  form  of  constitutional  disturbance,  affecting 
in  a  violent  degree  the  muscular  system,  and  well 
known  by  the  name  of  locked-jaw.  Of  this  £  have 
fully  treated  in  another  article. — (See  Tetanus.) 

Profusely  suppurating  wounds,  the  cure  of  which  is 
retarded  by  any  incidental  circumstances,  invariably 
bring  on  great  debility,  and  a  particular  disturbance  of 
the  sanguiferous,  secreting,  digestive,  nervous,  and 
other  systems,  known  by  the  name  of  hectic  fever,  of 
which  I  have  also  delivered  an  account. — (See  Fevers.) 

Another  complication  of  wounds,  often  met  with  in 
crowded  military  hospitals,  is  a  peculiar  species  of 
mortification,  frequently  supposed  to  be  contagious; 
and  already  described'  in  the  article  Hospital  Gan- 
grene. 

Besides  these  consequences  of  wounds,  it  is  my  duty 
to  mention  another  very  common  one,  which  seems  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  patient's  temperament 
or  habit  of  body.  I  here  allude  to  erysipelas,  which 
may  be  excited  by  a  wound,  instead  of  healthy  phleg- 
monous inflammation. — (See  Erysipelas.) 

I  may  as  well  here  also  briefly  advert  to  another  com- 
plication of  wounds;  namely,  to  the  formation  of  absces- 
ses in  the  liver,  lungs,  around  the  joints,  or  in  other  in> 
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portant  organs,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  wounded  part.  These  occasional  suppurations  u. 
the  liver  and  lungs,  after  injuries  of  the  head,  have  twen 
known  to  surgeons  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  )ear». 
They  have  been  noticed  by  Le  Dran,  Schmuckcr,  ai'd 
Klein  ;  and  they  have  again  been  recently  brought  on 
der  consideration  by  Mr.  Hose  and  Mr.  Arnott. — (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vols.  14  and  15.)  The  latter  writer 
conjectures,  that  they  may  depend  upon  the  absorption 
of  some  specific  matter  fioin  the  wounded  pait,  and.  as 
I  have  elsewhere  detailed  (see  Feins),  he  imputes  the 
fatal  symptoms  of  phlebitis,  in  which  similar  abscesses 
are  frequently  found  in  the  viscera,  or  around  the  joints 
to  the  same  cause,  and  not  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation along  the  lining  of  the  vein  to  the  veine 
cava;,  and  even  the  heart. 

Wounds  are  distinguished  by  surgical  writers  into 
several  kinds ;  viz.  incised,  punctured,  contused,  lace- 
rated, poisoned,  and  gun-shot  wounds.  They  also  make 
another  equally  important  division  into  Wounds  of  the 
Head,  Thorax,  Jlbdomen,  4-c. 

Of  gun-shot  wounds,  and  wounds  of  the  head,  an  ac- 
count has  already  been  given. — (See  Gun-shut  Wound), 
and  Head,  Injuries  of.)  The  other  cases  1  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider. 

Incised  Wounds. — As  a  general  observation,  it  may 
be  slated  that,  ceteris  paribus,  a  wound  which  is  made 
with  a  sharp  cutting  instrument,  which  is,  in  short,  a 
mere  incision,  is  attended  with  less  hazard  of  danger- 
ous consequences  than  any  other  kind  of  wound 
whatever.  The  fibres  have  only  been  simply  divided ; 
they  have  suffered  no  contusion  nor  laceration ;  con- 
sequently, they  are  less  likely  to  inflame  severely,  or  to 
suppurate,  or  slough;  and  they  commonly  admit  of 
being  united  again  in  a  very  expeditious  manner. 

Generally,  simple  incised  wounds  bleed  more  freely 
than  contused  and  lacerated  ones,  which  at  first  some- 
times scarcely  pour  out  any  blood  at  all,  although  con- 
siderable blood-vessels  may  be  injured.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance, apparently  diminishing  the  danger  of  con- 
tused and  lacerated  wounds,  is  deceitful,  and  serves  ra- 
ther to  render  the  case  in  reality  more  perilous,  by  in- 
ducing the  inexperienced  practitioner  to  be  off  his 
guard  against  hemorrhage.  Thus,  in  gun-shot  wounds, 
it  often  happens,  that  on  their  first  occurrence  the  bleed- 
ing is  trivial ;  but  the  side  of  some  large  artery  having 
suffered  great  violence  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  it 
may  ulcerate  or  slough,  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward, 
and  an  alarming,  and  even  fatal,  effusion  of  blood  be 
the  result. 

In  cases  of  simple  incised  wounds,  the  bleeding, 
which  at  once  takes  place  from  all  the  divided  vessels, 
is  a  source  of  very  useful  information  to  the  surgeon, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  judge  what  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  hemorrhage,  whether  the  cut 
vessels  are  large  enough  to  demand  the  ligature,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  whether  they  are  such  as  will  cease  to 
bleed  either  by  slight  pressure  or  of  their  own  accord. 

In  a  recent  simple  incised  wound,  there  are  three  ob- 
jects which  the  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish without  the  least  delay.  The  first,  and  that  which 
requires  his  immediate  interference,  is  the  bleeding, 
which  must  be  checked.  The  second  is  the  removal 
of  all  extraneous  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
The  third  is  the  reunion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
injury. 

When  the  divided  vessels  are  not  above  a  certain 
size,  the  bleeding  soon  spontaneously  ceases,  and  no 
surgical  measures  need  be  taken  on  this  particulai  ac- 
count. When  the  wounded  vessels  are  even  somewhat 
larger,  and  their  situation  is  favourable  for  compres- 
sion with  a  bandage,  it  is  often  advisable  to  close  the 
wound  and  apply  compresses  and  a  roller,  rather  than 
have  recourse  to  ligatures,  which  always  create  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  irritation  and  suppuration.  However, 
though  I  have  made  this  observation,  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  appear  at  all  against  the  general  pre- 
ference to  ligatures,  whenever  the  wounded  arteries 
are  above  a  certain  magnitude.  In  this  circumstance, 
tying  the  bleeding  vessels  is  the  only  safe  mode  of  pro 
ceeding.  When  the  artery  is  of  considerable  size,  and 
its  mouth  can  be  readily  seen,  the  most  proper  instru- 
ment for  taking  hold  of  it  is  a  pair  of  forceps.  In  ap- 
plying the  ligature,  the  surgeon  must  take  care  to  pull 
its"  ends  in  such  a  manner  that  the  noose  will  not  rise 
above  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  direction  of  the  force  employed  in  tighten- 
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ing  the  ligature,  the  ends  of  the  thumbs  .ire  generally 
made  use  of.  The  tenaculum  is  commonly  employed 
fur  taking  up  arteries,  which  are  not  large  and  distinct. 

Fine  ligatures,  of  sufficient  strength,  are  at  present 
Often  applied,  as  well  to  lame  as  small  vessels  ;  an  im- 
provement, to  the  establishment  of  which  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Jones,  ami  the  writings  of  Dr.  Veitch,  ma- 
terially contributed.  One  half  of  each  ligature  should 
always  be  CUl  off  before  the  wound  is  closed,  and  there 
are  some  surgeons  who  prefer  the  method  of  cutting  off 
all  the  ligature,  except  what  tonus  the  noose  imme- 
diately round  the  artery.— {Dclpcch,  Mini,  sur  la  Pour- 
riture  d'JI&pital,  p.  2'J  ;  Lawrence,  in  Med.  Utir.  Trans. 
vol.  G,  p.  I.'jIi .)  To  the  latter  plan,  however,  a  lew  sur- 
geons have  adduced  objections,  particularly  Mr.  Gut  hue, 
who  only  admits  the  utility  of  it  in  cases  where  the 
wound  will  not  unite  by  the  first  intention  ( On  Gun- 
shot (founds,  p.  94),  and  Mr.  Cross,  of  Norwich. — 
(See  the  London  Medical  Htpository,  vol.  7,  p.  353.) 
Tin  experiments  of  Mr.  Cross  tend  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

First,  If  the  wounds  do  not  unite  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, the  ligatures  may  escape  with  the  discharge,  with- 
out any  ineou\  cnience. 

Secondly,  1 1  common  ligatures  of  twine  are  cut  short, 
the  wound  may  unite  over  them,  and  they  may  be 
found  in  abscesses  after  an  interval  of  many  weeks. 

Thirdly,  If  the  finest  dentist's  silk  be  employed  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  wound  unite  over  it,  the  ligature 
may  be  detached  from  the  vessel,  and  remain  buried  in 
an  abscess,  where  it  will  be  found  at  different  periods, 
from  one  to  seven  months;  and  this  may  happen, 
whether  the  vessel  be  firmly  compressed  with  a  single 
ligature  or  divided  between  two  ligatures,  so  as  to  imi- 
tate the  circumstances  under  which  vessels  are  tied  af- 
ter operations. 

Fourthly,  If  Indian  silk,  fine  as  hair,  be  put  round  a 
vessel,  so  as  to  diminish  its  diameter,  or  to  effect  its  obli- 
teration by  just  compressing  its  sides  together,  it  may 
remain  in  this  situation,  without  exciting  abscess,  or 
producing  any  inconvenience.  The  ligature  may  be 
thus  applied  to  compress  an  artery  for  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rism ;  but  not  to  secure  vessels  divided  in  operations. 
If  a  thin  ligature  be  drawn  sufficiently  light  upon  a  ves- 
sel on  the  face  of  a  stump  to  be  secure,  Mr.  Cross  is 
persuaded,  that  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  which  be- 
comes insulated,  as  it  were,  must  die. — (See  London 
Med.  Hepostt.  vol.  7,  p.  303.)  It  deserves  attention 
that  the  preceding  inferences  are  chiefly  founded  on 
experiments  made  upon  a6ses  and  dogs.  For  farther 
observations,  see  Aneurism,  Hemorrhage,  Ligature, 
Surgtry,  i$-c. 

The  bleeding  having  been  suppressed,  the  next  object 
is  to  remove  any  extraneous  matter,  such  us  dirt,  bits 
of  glass,  clots  of  blood,  &c,  from  the  surface  of  the 
wound.  Were  this  circumstance  neglected,  the  plan 
of  uniting  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cut  by  the  adhesive 
inflammation,  or  by  what  is  more  frequently  termed, 
union  by  the  first  intention,  would  in  general  be  frus- 
trated. 

As  soon  as  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  foregoing 
indications,  the  surgeon  must  put  the  lips  of  the  wound 
in  contact,  and  take  measures  for  keeping  them  in  this 
state  until  they  have  grown  firmly  together.  The  sides 
of  incised  wounds  are  kept  in  a  state  of  apposition  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster,  a  proper  position,  the  pres- 
sure of  a  roller,  and,  in  a  few  particular  instances,  by 
the  employment  of  sutures. 

With  respect  to  sutures,  as  they  create  pain,  irrita- 
tion,  and  some  degree  of  suppuration,  they  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  employed  when  the  parts  can  be  kept  in 
contact  without  them.  However, certain  cases  lequire 
them,  and  It  is  admitted  by  many  experienced  surgeons 
that  in  sabre-wounds  of  the  ears,  eyelids,  nose,  and 
lips,  it  is  proper  to  use  them. — (See  Assalim's  Ma- 
nuale  dt  Clur.  Parte  Seconda, ;».  10.)  An  account  of  the 
several  kinds  of  sutures,  with  remarks  on  their  em- 
ployment, will  be  found  In  the  article  Sutures. 

The  best  and  most  common  method  of  keeping  the 
surfaces  of  divided  parts  in  contact  is  by  means  of 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  Burgeon  should  put  the  wounded  limb  or  parts 
in  the  position  which  is  most  favourable  to  bringing  the 
lips  of  the  wound  together.  With  this  view,  a  posi- 
tion Should  generally  be  chosen  which  relaxes  the  skin 
and  subjacent  musoles.  An  assistant  should  then  place 
the  edges  Of  the  wound  as  evenly  together  as  possible, 


and  hold  them  in  this  state  until  the  surgeon  has  se- 
cured them  in  this  condition  by  strips  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, applied  across  the  line  of  the  wound.  In  general,  it 
i-  deemed  advisable  to  leave  a  small  interspace  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  between  each  two  strips  of  plaster, 
by  which  means  the  matter  cannot  be  confined  in  case 
of  suppuration.  Over  these  first  strips,  lint  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, and  kept  in  its  place  with  other  pieces  of  adhe- 
sive plaster.  Then,  if  necessary,  a  pledget  and  com- 
presses  are  to  be  put  on  the  part,  and,  lastly,  the  band- 
age or  roller  is  to  be  applied. 

In  this  manner  the  fiesh-cut  surfaces  are  brought  into 
contact;  and  to  preserve  them  quietly  in  this  state,  is 
the  next  great  aim  which  the  surgeon  should  have  in 
view.  The  wounded  part  should  be  laid  in  the  pos- 
ture which  was  found  the  most  favourable  for  approx- 
imating the  sides  of  the  cut  at  the  time  of  applying  the 
dressings,  and  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  keep  the 
part  in  a  perfectly  quiet  state. 

When  attention  is  paid  to  these  circumstances,  it  of- 
ten happens,  that  the  two  opposite,  surfaces  of  the 
wound  grow  together  again  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours,  without  any  degree  of  suppuration.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  desirable  event  is  accomplished  is 
well  known  among  surgeons  by  the  name  of  union  by 
the  first  intention.  Besides  the  advantage  of  the  cure 
being  effected  in  this  way  with  the  greatest  expedition 
possible,  there  is  still  another  thing  much  in  favour  of 
constantly  promoting  this  method  of  healing  wounds, 
which  is,  that  the  scar  is  much  less  than  after  any  othei 
mode  of  cicatrization,  and  the  part  is  covered  with  ori- 
ginal skin,  which  is  always  much  stronger  than  any 
which  can  be  formed  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  celerity  union  by  the  first 
intention  takes  place  under  favourable  circumstances. 
In  the  course  of  three  days,  the  large  wound,  made  in 
the  operation  of  amputation,  is  frequently  all  healed, 
except  just  where  the  ligatures  are  situated. 

When  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  have  been  brought 
together,  before  the  oozing  of  blood  has  entirely  ceased, 
Mr.  Hunter  conceives,  that  blood  itself  becomes  the 
first  bond  of  union  ;  but,  on  this  point,  l'rofessor  Thom- 
son of  Edinburgh,  entertains  a  doubt;  and  all  practi- 
cal surgeons  agree,  that  the  lodgement  of  blood  on  the 
surface  of  a  wound  is  moie  likely  to  prevent,  than  pro- 
mote, the  union  of  the  parts.  In  all  common  instances, 
what  Mr.  Hunter  calls  the  adhesive  inflammation  takes 
place.  In  this  process,  coagulating  lymph  either  issues 
from  the  half-closed  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  from  Iho 
surface  of  the  opened  cells  of  the  cellular  substance. 
This  becomes  the  first  uniting  medium,  and  very  soon 
afterward,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  a  vascular  in- 
tercourse is  established  between  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  wound. 

The  power  which  parts  of  the  animal  body  have  of 
thus  growing  together,  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  removing  a  part  of  one  body  and  then  unit- 
ing it  to  some  part  of  another.  In  this  latter  case,  there 
can  be  no  assistance  given  to  the  union  on  one  side, 
since  the  detached  part,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  can 
hardly  do  more  than  just  preserve  its  own  living  prin- 
ciple and  accept  of  union.  In  this  way,  says  the  same 
writer,  the  spurs  of  the  young  cock  can  be  made  to 
grow  on  its  comb,  or  on  that  of  another  cock  ;  and 
its  testicles,  after  having  been  removed,  may  be  made 
to  unite  lo  the  inside  of  any  cavity  of  an  animal. 

Every  one  initialed  in  surgery  has  heard  of  the  feats 
of  Tnlincolius,  Garengeot,  and  others,  who  are  said  to 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  the  union  of  parts,  which 
were  completely  severed  from  the  body.  Several 
oilier  not  less  extraordinary  performances  by  modern 
surgeons  are  recorded. — (See  Obs.  on  Adhesion,  with 
tiro  Cases  demonstrative  of  the  Power  of  Nature  to  re- 
unite Parts  which  have  been  by  accident  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  animal  System,  by  JVm.  Balfour,  Bvo. 
Edinb.  1814.)  Indeed,  the  well-known  practice  of 
transplanting  the  teeth,  the  experiments  of  Duhamel 
and  Hunter,  and  the  number  and  respectable  character 
of  the  testimonies  upon  this  subject,  fully  convince  me 
of  the  occasional  success  which  may  attend  the  endea- 
vour to  bring  about  such  a  union.  Experience  also 
fully  proves  the  frequent  success  of  an  endeavour  to 
unite  a  part,  which  retains  only  the  slicht  connexion  of 
a  small  piece  ol  flesh,  or  even  a  few  (Hires.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  attended  a  case  which  illustrates  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  A  man  on  the  lop  of  a  stage 
coach  was  carried  under  a  gateway  which  did  nut  leave 
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sufficient  room  for  him  to  pass  without  injury,  and  his 
head  was  so  much  wounded  that  one  of  his  ears  was 
entirely  separated,  with  the  exception  of  an  attach- 
ment by  a  trivial  piece  of  integuments.  Mr.  Lawrence 
assented  to  the  man's  wish  of  not  having  the  separa- 
tion completed,  and  fixed  the  part  in  its  situation  with  a 
few  sutures.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  ear  soon 
united  again,  and  the  patient  escaped  all  disfigurement. 
Of  the  knowledge  of  the  disposition  of  living  cut  sur- 
faces to  grow  together  with  considerable  expedition, 
surgeons,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  have 
availed  themselves,  not  only  in  the  treatment  of  acci- 
dental wounds,  but  also  in  the  removal  of  deformity,  as 
exemplified  in  the  cure  of  fissures  in  the  palate  or  lips 
(see  Hare-lip),  but  most  particularly  in  the  curious  and 
interesting  art  of  forming  newunderlips  and  noses,  and 
closing  large  deficiences  in  the  urethra  with  flaps  of 
flesh,  raised  from  the  adjacent  parts,  shaped  according 
to  circumstances,  and  laid  directly  down  upon  a  fresh 
cut  surface  purposely  prepared,  where  it  is  steadily  con- 
fined for  a  certain  time  with  sutures,  or  simple  adhe- 
sive plaster,  and  pressure,  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  indicate.  Nay,  sometimes,  the  flesh  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  organ  to  be  restored  has  even  been  taken 
from  a  distant  part,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  arm  for 
the  restoration  of  parts  of  the  face.  When  this  was 
done,  the  limb  was  confined  in  close  contact  with  the 
raw  surface  formed  on  the  face,  until  a  union  between 
them  had  been  effected ;  a  division  was  now  performed 
with  the  scalpel,  and  the  opportunity  taken  to  shape 
the  portion  of  the  limb,  which  was  to  be  left  behind, 
according  as  the  part  to  be  restored  might  be  the  ear, 
nose,  or  lip.  At  the  present  day,  the  flesh  is  usually 
taken  from  the  adjacent  parts;  a  connexion  of  the  flap 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  is  retained,  so  as  to  ensure 
some  circulation  of  blood  in  it,  and  it  is  turned  into  any 
position  which  the  circumstances  may  demand. — (See 
Oaspar  Taliacotius,  Chirurgia  Nova  de  Narium,  Au- 
rium,  Labiorumque  Defeclu,  per  institionem  cutis  ex 
humero  sarciendo,  ire.  8vo.  Franco/.  1598.  J.  C.  Car- 
pue,  an  Account  of  two  successful  Operations  for  re- 
storing a  lost  Nose  from  the  Integuments  of  tjie  Fore- 
head, 4to.  Lond.  1816.  Giuseppe  Baronio,  Degli  In- 
nesti  Animali,  8vo.  Milan.  C.  F.  Orae/e,  De  Rhino- 
plasty, sive  Arte  curium.  Nasum  ad  Vivum  restilu- 
endi,  commentatio,  qua  prisca  illius  ratio  iterum  expe- 
rimentis  illustratur  novisque  methodis  ad  maorem  per- 
fectionem  perduciter,  ito.  Berol.  1818.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
on  Unnatural  Apertures  in  the  Urethra;  Surgical 
Essays,  part  2.  H.  Earle  on  the  Re-establishment  of 
a  Canal  in  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  Urethra,  in 
Phil.  Trans,  for  1821.  A  Case  of  restored  Nose,  by 
A.  C.  Hutchison.  A  Case  of  artificial  Anus  cured  by 
O.  F.  Collier,  in  Med.  and  Physical  Journ.  for  June, 
1820.    Delpech,  Chir.  Clin.  t.  2,  Paris,  1828.) 

Mr.  John  Bell  describes  the  process  of  adhesion  to 
be  this:  either  the  arteries  of  the  opposite  surfaces 
inosculate  mouth  to  mouth,  or  rather  each  cut  surface 
throws  out  a  gluten;  the  gluten  fills  up  the  interme- 
diate space  ;  into  that  gluten  the  lesser  arteries  of  each 
cut  surface  extend  themselves  ;  and  it  is  thus,  perhaps, 
by  the  generation  of  a  new  intermediate  substance, 
that  the  continuity  and  entireness  of  the  part  are  so 
quickly  restored.  If  any  one  point  fail  to  adhere, 
there  the  wound  must  run  into  suppuration ;  because, 
says  Mr.  J.  Bell,  at  that  point  there  is  a  separation  of 
parts,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  substance. 

The  same  writer  observes,  that  there  are,  no  doubt, 
accidents  both  of  the  constitution  and  the  wound 
which  will  prevent  adhesion.  If  the  patient  be  of  a 
bad  habit  of  body ;  if  he  be  lying  in  a  foul  hospital,  in 
the  midst  of  putrid  sores,  and  breathing  a  contagious 
air :  if  he  be  ill  of  a  fever,  or  flux,  or  any  general  disease ; 
then  the  properties  of  the  body  being  less  perfect,  the 
wound  will  not  adhere.  Mr.  J.  Bell  also  notices,  that 
if  the  wound  be  foul,  made  with  a  poisoned  weapon,  or 
left  with  foreign  bodies  lodged  in  it ;  or  if  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood  be  poured  out  into  the  cavity  of 
the  wound,  or  if  there  be  a  wounded  lymphatic,  or  a 
wounded  salivary  duct,  a  wounded  intestine,  or  a 
bleeding  artery  or  vein,  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the 
whole  of  the  wound  may  be  prevented.  However,  I 
cannot  help  remarking,  that  though  Mr.  John  Bell,  in 
imitation  of  most  surgical  writers,  sets  down  the  wound 
of  a  lymphatic  as  preventive  of  the  union  of  wounds, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  such  an  effect  imputable 
to  the  cause  just  mentioned.    Also,  when  an  artery  or 


vein  is  cut  and  requires  to  be  tied,  the  ndbesii.h  jr  the 
wound  would  be  prevented  only  just  where  the  liga 
ture  lies,  and  at  no  other  point. 

There  is  no  wound,  observes  Mr.  John  Bell,  in  which 
we  may  not  try  with  perfect  safety  to  procure  this  ad- 
hesion: for  nothing  can  agree  better  with  one  surface 
of  the  wound  than  the  opposite  one,  which  has  been 
just  separated  from  it.  They  may  immediately  adhere 
together,  and  even  if  they  should  not  do  so,  no  barm  is 
done,  and  the  wound  will  yet  suppurate  as  favourably 
as  if  it  had  been  roughly  dressed  with  dry  caddis,  or 
some  vulnerary  balsam,  or  acrid  ointment.  If  one 
part  should  suppurate  while  one  half  adheres,  then, 
says  Mr.  John  Bell,  one-half  of  our  business  is  done. 
In  short,  this  simple  duty  of  immediately  closing  a 
wound  is  both  natural  and  safe. — (Discourses  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  vol.  1.) 

Upon  this  interesting  topic  of  the  advantages  of 
union  by  the  first  intention,  the  most  enlightened  sur- 
geons of  all  Europe  now  begin  to  entertain  only  one 
opinion.  The  practice  is  generally  adopted,  both  in 
the  treatment  of  accidental  cuts  and  in  that  of  wounds 
resulting  from  surgical  operations.  Thus  Assalini,  one 
of  the  best  modern  surgeons  in  Italy,  begins  his  Manual 
of  Surgery  with  the  following  axiom  :  "  Wounds  and 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts  produced  by  cutting  instru- 
ments, from  the  trifling  wound  of  a  vein,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  to  the 
incision  in  the  uterus  for  the  extraction  of  the  fetus, 
inclusively,  should  all  be  united  by  the  first  intention." 
— (See  Manuale  di  Chirurgia;  Discorso  Primo.  Mi- 
lano,  1812.) 

British  surgeons  have,  indeed,  been  accused  by  M. 
Roux  of  indiscriminate  partiality  to  the  plan  of  uniting 
all  incised  wounds  by  the  first  intention  ;  and  his  coun 
tryman  Baron  Larrey  has  wished  the  method  to  be 
discontinued  after  amputation,  in  order  (as  he  says)  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  tetanus.  But  the  exceptions  which 
these  surgeons  desire  to  make  are  few ;  and  few  as 
they  are,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  established,  since 
several  of  the  circumstances  alleged  as  reasons  for 
limiting  so  beneficial  a  practice  are  hypothetical,  and 
far  from  being  clearly  proved. — (See  Roux,  Mimoire  et 
Obs.  sur  la  Reunion  immediate  de  la  Plaie,  apris  I' Am 
putution  circulaire  des  Membres,  8vo.  Paris,  1814. 
Larrey,  Mim.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,8vo.  1812—1817.) 

Sometimes  the  attempt  to  procure  union  by  the  first 
intention  fails,  even  in  cases  of  incised  wounds ;  but  in 
this  circumstance,  no  harm  arises  from  the  kind  of 
practice  that  has  been  followed.  The  case,  in  fact, 
now  falls  into  nearly  the  same  state  as  would  have 
occurred  had  no  attempt  at  union  been  made  at  all. 
The  patient  has  taken  the  chance  of  a  quicker  mode 
of  cure  ;  but  he  has  not  been  successful,  and  he  must 
now  be  cured  by  a  process  which,  on  account  of  its 
slowness,  he  at  first  wished  to  avoid.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  union  by  the  first  intention,  if  not 
spoiled  by  sutures,  rarely  fails  so  completely  that  there 
is  not  a  partial  adhesion  of  some  points  of  the  wound. 
The  moment  when  we  observe  pain,  inflammation, 
and  swelling  of  the  wound,  a  separation  or  gaping  of 
its  lips,  the  stitches  tense  (when  these  have  been  used), 
and  the  points  where  the  stitches  pass  particularly  in- 
flamed, Mr.  John  Bell  advises  us  to  undo  the  bandages, 
draw  out  the  sutures,  and  take  away  every  thing  act- 
ing like  a  stricture  on  the  wound.  These  prudent 
measures,  he  observes,  may  abate  the  rising  inflamma- 
tion, and  prevent  the  total  separation  of  the  skin,  while 
an  endeavour  may  still  be  made  to  keep  the  edges  of 
the  wound  tolerably  near  each  other  by  the  more  gentle 
operation  of  sticking  plasters. 

However,  when  the  inflammation  rises  still  higher, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  total  separation  of  the  sides  of 
the  wound  cannot  be  avoided,  Mr.  John  Bell  wisely 
recommends  leaving  the  parts  quite  loose,  and  apply- 
ing a  large  soft  poultice ;  for,  says  he,  should  you  in 
this  critical  juncture  persist  in  keeping  the  parts  toge- 
ther with  sutures,  the  inflammation,  in  the  form  of 
erysipelas,  would  extend  over  the  whole  limb,  attended 
with  a  fetid  and  bloody  suppuration.  After  the  wound 
has  been  brought  into  a  favourable  state,  another  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  bring  the  edges  near  each  other, 
not  with  sutures,  but  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  the 
gentle  application  of  a  bandage. 

Mr.  John  Bell  concludes  with  remarking  that  the 
suppuration,  production  of  granulations,  and  all  that 
follows,  are  the  work  of  nature.    The  only  thing  that 
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the  surgeon  can  usefully  do  is  to  take  care  of  the 
health.  When  ihe  wound  does  not  suppurate  favour- 
ably, (tin  diiicharge  generally  becomes  profuse,  thin, 
and  gleeiy.  This  slnte  is  to  be  amended  by  bark,  wine, 
rich  diet,  and  good  air. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  of  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention, with  an  extract  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, who  observes,  that 

"  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  principle  of  union,  that  it 
has  been  recommended  to  bring  the  sides  (or  lips)  of 
wounds  together ;  but  as  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
parts  makes  them  recede,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  employ  art  for  that  purpose.  This  necessity  first 
suggested  the  practice  of  sewing  wounds,  and  after- 
ward gave  r  ise  to  various  inventions  in  order  to  answer 
this  end,  such  as  bandages,  sticking  plasters,  and  liga- 
tures. Among  these,  the  bandage  commonly  called 
the  uniting  bandage  is  preferable  to  all  the  rest,  where 
it  can  be  employed  ;  but  its  application  is  very  con- 
fined, from  being  only  adapted  to  parts  where  a  roller 
can  be  used.  A  piece  of  slicking  plaster,  which  has 
been  called  the  dry  suture,  is  more  general  in  its  appli- 
cation than  the  uniting  bandage,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable to  il  on  many  occasions. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  (says  Mr.  Hunter)  a  wound  in 
any  situation  where  it  may  not  be  applied,  excepting 
penetrating  wounds,  where  we  wish  the  inner  portion 
of  the  wound  to  be  closed  equally  with  the  outer,  as  in 
the  case  of  hare-lip.  But  even  in  such  wounds,  if  the 
parts  are  thick  and  the  wound  not  large,  the  sides  will 
seldom  recede  so  far  as  to  make  any  other  means  neces- 
sary. The  dry  suture  has  an  advantage  over  stitches 
by  bringing  a  larger  surface  of  the  wound  together,  by 
not  inflaming  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  by 
neither  producing  in  them  suppuration  nor  ulceration, 
which  stitches  always  do.  When  parts,  therefore,  can 
be  brought  together,  and  especially  where  some  force 
is  required  for  that  purpose,  from  the  skin  not  being  in 
large  quantity,  the  sticking  plaster  is  certainly  the  best 
application.  This  happens  frequently  to  be  the  case 
after  the  removal  of  tumours  in  amputation,  or  where 
the  sides  of  the  wound  are  only  to  be  brought  together 
at  one  end,  as  in  the  hare-lip ;  and  I  think  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Sharp's  cross-stitch  after  amputation  as 
recommended  in  his  Critical  Inquiry,  and  Mr.  Alanson's 
practice,  shows  strongly  the  superiority  of  the  sticking 
plaster  (or  dry  suture).  In  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  the  skin  recedes  more  than  in  others,  this  treat- 
ment becomes  most  necessary  ;  and  as  the  scalp  proba- 
bly recedes  as  little  as  any,  it  is  therefore  seldom 
necessary  to  apply  any  thing  in  wounds  of  that  part ; 
the  practice  will  certainly  answer  best  in  superficial 
wounds,  because  the  bottom  is  in  these  more  within  iis 
influence. 

The  sticking  plasters  should  be  laid  on  in  strips, 
and  these  should  be  at  small  distances  from  each  other, 
viz.  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  most,  if  the  part 
requires  close  confinement;  but  when  it  does  not,  they 
may  be  at  greater  distances.  This  precaution  becomes 
more  necessary  if  the  bleeding  is  not  quite  stopped; 
there  should  be  passages  left  lor  the  exit  of  blood,  as 
its  accumulation  might  prevent  the  union,  though  this 
does  not  always  happen.  If  any  extraneous  body, 
such  as  a  ligature,  should  have  been  left  in  the  wound, 
suppuration  will  take  place,  and  the  matter  should  be 
allowed  to  vent  at  some  of  those  openings  or  spaces 
between  the  slips  of  plaster.  I  have  known  a  very 
considerable  abscess  formed  in  consequence  of  this 
precaution  being  neglected,  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
recently  united  parts  have  been  separated. 

The  interrupted  suture,  which  has  generally  been 
recommended  in  large  wounds,  is  still  in  use,  but  sel- 
dom proves  equal  to  the  intention.  This  we  may 
reckon  to  be  the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of 
suture;  it  was  formerly  used,  but  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure laid  aside  in  practice,  not  from  the  impropriety 
of  uniting  parts  by  this  process,  but  from  the  ineffect- 
ual mode  of  attempting  it.  In  what  manner  better 
methods  could  be  contrived,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
suggest.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  above  methods 
of  bringing  wounded  parts  together  in  order  to  unite 
them,  are  only  to  be  put  in  practice  in  6uch  cases  as 
will  admit  of  it ;  for  if  there  was  a  method  known, 
which,  in  all  cases,  would  bring  the  wounded  surfaces 
into  contact,  it  would  in  many  instances  be  improper, 
as  some  wounds  are  attended  with  contusion,  by  which 
the  parts  have  been  more  or  less  deadened ;  in  such 


cases,  as  was  formerly  observed,  union  cannot  take 
place  according  to  our  first  principle,  and  therefore  it 
is  improper  to  attempt  it. 

In  many  wounds  which  are  not  attended  with  con- 
tusion, when  we  either  know  or  suspect  that  extra- 
neous bodies  have  been  introduced  into  the  wound, 
union  by  the  first  intention  should  not  be  attempted, 
but  they  should  be  allowed  to  suppurate,  in  order  that 
the  extraneous  matter  may  be  expelled.  Wounds 
which  are  attended  with  laceration,  although  free 
from  contusion,  cannot  always  be  united  by  the  first 
intention  ;  because  it  must  frequently  be  impossible  to 
bring  the  external  parts  or  skin  so  much  in  contact  as 
to  prevent  that  inflammation  which  is  naturally  pro- 
duced by  exposure.  But  even  in  cases  of  simple  lace- 
ration, where  the  external  influence  is  but  slight,  or 
can  be  prevented  (as  we  observed  in  treating  of  the 
compound  fracture),  we  find  that  union  by  the  first  in- 
tention often  takes  place;  the  blood  which  fills  up  the 
interstices  of  the  lacerated  parts,  having  prevented  the 
stimulus  of  imperfection  in  them  and  prevented  sup- 
puration, may  afterward  be  absorbed. 

Many  operations  may  be  so  performed  as  to  admit 
of  parts  uniting  by  the  first  intention  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice should  be  adopted  with  great  circumspection :  the 
mode  of  operating  with  that  view  should  in  all  cases 
be  a  secondary,  and  not  a  first  consideration,  which  it 
has  unluckily  been  too  often  among  surgeons.  In 
cases  of  cancer,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  attempt  at  re- 
finement in  surgery. 

In  the  union  of  wounded  parts  by  the  first  intention, 
it  is  hardly  or  never  possible  to  bring  them  so  close  to 
gether  at  the  exposed  edges  as  to  unite  them  perfectly 
by  these  means;  such  edges  are  therefore  obliged  to 
take  another  method  of  healing.  If  kept  moist,  they 
will  inflame  as  deep  between  the  cut  surfaces  as  the 
blood  fails  in  the  union,  and  there  suppurate  and  gra 
nulate ;  but  if  the  blood  be  allowed  to  dry  and  form 
a  scab  between  and  along  the  cut  edges,  then  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  those  edges  will  be  pre 
vented,  and  this  will  complete  the  union,  as  will  be  de- 
scribed by-and  by. 

As  those  effects  of  accidental  injury  which  can  be 
cured  by  the  first  intention  call  up  none  of  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  to  assist  in  the  reparation,  il  is  not 
the  least  affected  or  disturbed  by  them ;  the  parts  are 
united  by  the  extravasated  blood  alone,  which  was 
thrown  out  by  the  injury,  either  from  the  divided  ves- 
sels or  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  without  a 
single  action  taking  place  even  in  the  part  itself,  except 
the  closing  or  inosculation  of  the  vessels ;  for  the  flow- 
ing of  the  blood  is  to  be  considered  as  entirely  me- 
chanical. Even  in  cases  where  a  small  degree  of  in- 
flammation comes  on,  it  is  merely  a  local  action,  and 
so  inconsiderable  that  the  constitution  is  not  affected  by 
it ;  because  it  is  an  operation  to  which  the  powers  be- 
longing to  the  parts  themselves  are  fully  equal.  The 
inflammation  may  produce  a  small  degree  of  pain,  but 
the  operation  of  union  gives  no  sensation  of  any  kind 
whatever." — (Hunter  on  the  Blood,  Inflammation,  and 
Gun-shot  Wounds.) 

Contused    and    Lacerated     Wounds. Lacerated 

wounds  are  those  in  which  the  fibres,  instead  of  being 
divided  by  a  cutting  instrument,  have  been  torn  asun- 
der by  some  violence  capable  of  overcoming  iheir 
force  of  adhesion.  The  edges  of  such  wounds,  in- 
stead of  being  straight  and  regular,  are  jagged  or  un- 
equal. 

The  term  contused  is  applied  to  wounds  occasioned 
by  some  blunt  instrument  or  surface,  which  has  vio- 
lently struck  a  part  of  the  body. 

These  two  species  of  wounds  greatly  resemble  each 
other,  and  as  they  require  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
treatment,  writers  usually  treat  of  them  together. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  differ  from  simple 
incised  ones  in  appearing,  at  first  view,  much  less 
alarming  than  the  latter,  while,  in  reality,  they  are  in- 
finitely more  dangerous.  In  simple  cut  wounds,  the 
retraction  of  the  parts  and  hemorrhage  are  much  more 
onsiderable  than  in  a  lacerated  wound  of  the  same 
size.  However,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
they  commonly  admit  of  being  healed  with  far  greater 
ease.  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds  arc  not  in  general  attended  with 
any  serious  effusion  of  blood,  even  though  large  blood- 
vessels may  be  injured.  I  say  in  general,  because,  in 
the  year  1813,  I  saw  a  soldier  whose  death  was  occa- 
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sioned  by  a  sudden  effusion  of  a  very  large  quantity  of 
blood  from  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  vessel  had 
been  injured  by  a  musket-ball,  that  first  entered  the  in- 
teguments  behind  the  mastoid  process,  and  passed 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  ster- 
num. The  blood  did  not  issue  externally ;  hut  formed 
between  the  integuments  and  the  trachea  a  large  dark- 
coloured  swelling,  which  produced  almost  immediate 
suffocation.  At  the  memorable  siege  of  Saragossa, 
Professor  Assalini  saw  a  surgeon,  whose  left  carotid 
artery  had  been  injured  by  a  musket-ball,  perish  of  he- 
mnrrhage  in  a  few  seconds. — (SeeJlssalini's  JUanuale 
di  Chirurgia,  p.  32,  Milano,  1812.) 

In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  at  first  no  hemor- 
rhage of  consequence,  from  lacerated  or  contused 
wounds,  and  it  is  a  circumstance  that  often  leads  inex- 
perienced practitioners  to  commit  great  mistakes,  by 
inducing  them  to  promise  too  much  in  the  prognosis 
which  they  make.  Surgeons  versed  in  practice,  how- 
ever, do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  ab- 
sence of  hemorrhage,  and  in  proportion  as  there  is 
little  bleeding,  they  apprehend  that  the  violence  done 
to  the  fibres  and  vessels  has  been  considerable.  What 
is  it,  but  the  contused  and  lacerated  nature  of  the 
wound,  that  prevents  hemorrhage  from  the  umbilical 
arteries,  when  animals  divide  the  navel-string  with 
their  teeth?  Whole  limbs  have  frequently  been  torn 
from  the  body  without  any  hemorrhage  of  consequence 
taking  place. 

In  the  Phil,  Trans.  Cheselden  has  recorded  a  very 
remarkable  case,  in  which  a  man's  arm  was  suddenly 
torn  from  his  body.  Samuel  Wood,  a  miller,  had 
round  his  atm  a  rope,  which  got  entangled  with  the 
wheel  of  the  mill.  He  was  lifted  olf  the  ground,  and 
then  stopped  by  a  beam,  which  prevented  his  trunk 
from  passing  farther;  at  this  instant  the  wheel,  which 
was  moving  with  immense  force,  completely  tore  and 
carried  away  his  arm  and  scapula  from  his  body.  The 
appearance  of  a  wound  occasioned  in  this  manner 
must  of  course  be  horrible,  and  the  first  idea  thence 
arising,  must  naturally  he  that  the  patient  cannot  pos- 
sibly survive.  Samuel  Wood,  however,  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  limb  had  been  lorn  off  with  such  velo- 
city that  he  was  unaware  of  the  accident  till  he  saw 
his  arm  moving  round  on  the  wheel.  He  immediately 
descended  by  a  narrow  ladder  from  the  mill,  and  even 
walked  some  paces,  with  a  view  of  seeking  assistance. 
He  now  fell  down  from  weakness.  The  persons  who 
first  came  to  his  assistance,  covered  the  wound  with 
powdered  sugar.  A  surgeon,  who  afterward  arrived, 
observing  that  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  was  content 
with  bringing  down  the  skin,  which  was  very  loose, 
so  as  to  make  it  cover  the  surface  of  the  wound.  For 
this  purpose,  he  used  two  cross-stitches.  The  patient 
was  conveyed  the  next  day  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  put  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Fern.  This  practi- 
tioner employed  the  usual  means  for  preventing  the 
bad  symptoms  most  to  be  expected  in  this  sort  of  case. 
The  first  dressings  came  away  without  any  bleeding; 
no  alarming  consequences  ensued ;  and  the  patient  in 
two  months  completely  recovered. 

When  the  arm  was  examined,  it  was  found  that  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  scapula  were  torn  through 
near  their  insertions;  while  other  muscles,  arising 
from  this  bone,  were  carried  away  with  it.  The  skin 
covering  the  scapula  had  remained  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  divided  precisely  at 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle. 

In  La  Motte's  Traite  des  Accouchement  mny  be 
found  an  account  of  a  little  boy,  who,  while  playing 
near  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  got  his  hand,  forearm,  and 
arm  successively  entangled  in  the  machinery,  and  the 
limb  was  violently  torn  away  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
consequence  of  the  lad's  body  not  being  able  to  pass  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  arm  was  drawn.  The 
Weeding  was  so  trivial,  that  it  was  stopped  with  a  little 
lint,  and  the  boy  very  soon  recovered. 

In  the  fifth  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Med.  Commentaries, 
may  also  be  perused  the  history  of  a  child  three  years 
and  a  half  old,  whose  arm  was  torn  off  by  the  wheel 
of  a  mill.  Mr.  Carmichael,  who  saw  the  child  about 
an  hour  after  the  accident,  found  it  almost  in  a  dying 
Btate,  with  cold  extremities,  sniail  faltering  pulse,  and 
all  the  right  side  of  the  body  convulsed.  However, 
there  was  hardly  any  bleeding.  The  arm  was  broken 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  elbow  ;  the  stump 
Lsd  a  dreadful  appearance ;  all  the  soft  parts  were  in 


a  contused  and  lacerated  state,  and  the  humerus  was 
laid  bare  as  high  as  the  articulation,  winch  was  itself 
exposed.  The  skin  and  muscles  were  lacerated  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  and  in  different  directions.  The 
remainder  of  the  humerus  was  removed  from  1 1 ■  •* 
shoulder-joint  by  amputation,  only  as  much  skin  and 
muscle  being  left  as  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  wound. 
In  two  months  the  child  was  well. 

In  the  M4m.  de  VJiead.  dc  Chir.  t.  2,  is  an  account 
of  a  leg  being  torn  away  at  the  knee-joint  by  a  cart- 
wheel. The  patient  was  a  hoy,  about  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age.  This  accident,  like  the  foregoing  ones, 
was  accompanied  with  no  hemorrhage.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  os  femoris,  which  was  exposed,  was  am- 
putated, together  with  such  portion  of  the  soft  parts  as 
was  in  a  contused  and  lacerated  stats.  The  patient 
experienced  a  perfect  recovery. 

The  preceding  cases  strikingly  confirm  the  observa- 
tion which  I  have  already  made,  in  regard  to  the  little 
bleeding  which  usually  arises  from  contused  and  lace- 
rated wounds. 

In  these  instances,  the  pain  is  also  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  the  cause  of  the  accident;  it  is  generally  very  se- 
vere, when  the  wound  is  only  moderately  contused; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  there  has  been  so  violent 
a  degree  of  contusion,  as  at  once  to  destroy  the  organi- 
zation of  the  part,  the  patient  suffers  scarcely  any  pain 
at  all. 

When  the  bruised  fibres  have  not  been  injured 
above  a  certain  degree,  the  part  suppurates  ;  but  such 
portions  of  the  wound  as  have  suffered  greater  vio- 
lence inevitably  die,  and  are  cast  off  in  the  form  of 
sloughs.  Granulations  are  afterward  formed,  and  the 
breach  of  continuity  is  repaired  by  the  process  of  cica- 
trization.— (See  this  word.) 

When  a  still  greater  degree  of  violence  has  been 
done,  and  especially  when  arteries  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude have  been  injured,  a  mortification  is  too  frequently 
the  consequence.  However,  if  the  constitution  be 
good,  and  the  mischief  not  too  extensive,  the  case  may 
still  end  well.  But,  in  other  instances,  the  event  is 
alarmingly  dubious;  for  the  mischief  is  then  not  limited 
to  the  wounded  parts,  which  have  suffered  the  greatest 
degree  of  contusion,  but  too  frequently  extends  over 
such  parts  as  were  not  at  all  interested  by  the  wound 
itself. 

The  mortification  arising  directly  from  the  impaired 
organization  of  parts  is  not  what  is  the  most  alarming 
circumstance.  A  still  more  dangerous  kind  of  morti- 
fication is  that  which  is  apt  to  oiiginute  from  the  vio- 
lent inflammation  produced  by  the  accident.  This 
'consequence  demands  the  utmost  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon,  who  must  let  no  useful  means  be  ne- 
glected, with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  inflammation 
before  it  has  attained  too  high  a  degree,  and  very  dan- 
gerous symptoms  have  commenced.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, he  should  not  be  afraid  of  letting  the  wound 
bleed  a  little,  if  it  should  be  disposed  to  do  so.  The 
edges  of  the  wound  should  then  be  gently  drawn  to- 
wards each  other,  with  a  few.slrips  of  sticking  plaster, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the  exposed  surface ;  but 
no  sutures  are  proper.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  diminishing 
the  exposed  surface  of  a  contused  wound  with  strips 
of  adhesive  plaster  is  not  invariably  right ;  because 
their  application  creates  a  hurtful  degree  of  irritation. 
The  method  is  chiefly  advisable,  when  there  is  a  laige 
loose  flap  of  skin,  which  can  be  conveniently  brought 
over  the  wound.  In  other  cases,  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
parts  free,  uncompressed,  and  unconfined  with  any  ad 
hesive  plaster,  because,  if  it  were  applied,  its  irritation 
would  do  harm,  and  could  not  possibly  procure  any 
union  of  the  parts.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, hardly  any  part  of  the  wound  can  lie  ex- 
pected to  unite  by  the  first  intention  ;  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  necessarily  suppurate  after  the 
detachment  of  the  sloughs.  The  surface  will  then 
granulate,  new  skin  will  be  formed,  and  the  part  heal, 
just  like  a  common  wound.  Perhaps,  until  '.he  sloughs 
separate,  the  best  application  is  a  soft  poultice,  which 
should  he  put  on  cold,  'est  it  bring  on  too  great  an 
oozing  of  blood. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  so  proper  for  checking  any  ten 
dency  to  hemorrhage  as  cold  applications,  which  are 
also  the  most  effectual  in  preventing  anil  diminishing 
the  great  degree  of  inflammation,  which  is  on''  of  tin- 


most  dangerous  consequences  of  tins  description  of 
wounds. 
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No  surgical  writer,  I  think,  has  given  more  rational 
advice  respecting  contused  wounds  than  that  published 
by  Professor  Assalini.  In  general,  says  he,  the  treat- 
ment of  contused  wounds,  whetner  they  he  simple  and 
slight,  or  complicated  and  severe,  requires  the  active 
employment  of  debilitating  means  in  order  to  prevent 
Inflammation.  Cold  waler  and  ice,  and  general  and 
topical  bleeding,  arc-  the  things  usually  resorted  to  with 
success.  Vulnerary  lotions,  camphorated  spirit,  and 
other  spirituous  applications  are  improper ;  and  if 
their  pernicious  effects  are  not  always  very  evident,  it 
is  only  because  the  contused  injuries  have  been  trifling, 
and  in  their  nature  perfectly  easy  of  cure.  In  these 
cases,  as  well  as  in  those  of  extravasations  and  gland- 
ular iwellinge,  Assalini  gives  a  preference  to  cold  ap- 
plications. The  internal  remedies  and  regimen  (says 
he)  should  also  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient. A  cannon-ball,  at  the  end  of  its  course,  may 
come  into  contact  with  a  limb  and  fracture  the  bones, 
while  the  integuments  have  the  appearance  of  being 
uninjured.  Such  cases  are  often  attended  with  dread- 
ful mischief  in  the  soft  parts  around  the  bone,  which 
generally  sphacelate.  This  is  an  accident  for  which 
immediate  amputation  is  mostly  indispensable  (see 
Oun-slwt  wound*);  but  if  any  thing  he  capable  of  pre- 
venting Inflammation  and  gangrene,  it  is  an  active  de- 
bilitating plan  of  treatment,  assisted  with  cold  appli- 
cations to  the  injured  part.  In  such  cases,  the  internal 
and  external  use  of  stimulants  is  approved  of  by  many 
Burgeons.  But  Assalini  prefers  considering  the  state  of 
tin-  injured  limb  just  like  what  it  is  when  affected  with 
frost;  and  he  thinks  that  the  employment  of  stimulants 
will  necessarily  produce  the  same  efTect  as  caloric  pre- 
maturely applied  to  parts  deadened  with  cold.  On  the 
contrary,  from  the  outward  employment  of  ice  and 
cold  lotions  in  these  cases,  and  in  contused  injuries  in 
general  hi'  has  seen  the  greatest  benefit  derived. 

Assalini  conceives  that  reason  will  be  found  to  sup- 
port this  practice.  The  operation  of  cold,  he  says, 
retards  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  meeting  with 
only  damaged  vessels,  augments  the  extravasation  as 
it  continues  to  How.  By  lessening  the  temperature  of 
the  part,  cold  applications  likewise  diminish  the  dan- 
gsrof  inflammation  and  sphacelus,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  have  the  good  eflect  of  rendering  the  suppu- 
ration  which  must  ensue  less  profuse  than  it  would  be, 
Were  not  the  extravasation  of  blood  and  violence  of 
the  inflammation  lessened  by  such  applications,  and  a 
lowering  plan  of  treatment. 

Why,  says  Assalini,  should  not  this  method,  which 
is  so  generally  adopted  to  prevent  the  effects  of  concus- 
sion of  the  brain  after  blows  on  the  head,  be  for  ana- 
logous reasons  employed  in  examples  of  extravasation 
and  commotion  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ? — (Manuale 
di  CMrvrgia,  Parte  Prima, p.  17.)  Cold  applications, 
however,  in  cases  of  contused  wounds  are  chiefly  to  be 
preferred  for  the  first  day  or  two,  in  order  to  check  the 
increase  of  extravasation  and  inflammation.  After 
this  period,  I  give  a  decided  preference  to  an  emollient 
linseed  poultice,  which  will  be  found  the  most  easy 
dressing  during  those  processes  hy  which  the  sloughs 
are  detached,  the  surface  of  the  wound  cleansed,  and 
the  origin  of  granulations  established.  When  these 
changes  have  happened,  the  remaining  sore  is  to  be 
treated  on  the  same  principles  as  ulcers  in  general. — 
(See  Ulcer.) 

Punctured  Wounds. — A  punctured  wound  signifies 
one  made  with  a  narrow-pointed  instrument,  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  injury  being  small  and  contracted, 
instead  of  being  of  a  size  proportionate  to  its  depth. 
A  wound  produced  by  the  thrust  of  a  sword  or  bayonet 
affords  us  an  example  of  a  punctured  wound. 

Wounds  of  this  decriplion  are  in  general  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  cuts,  notwithstanding  the  latter 
have  the  appearance  of  being  by  tar  the  most  exten- 
sive. In  cases  of  stabs,  the  greatest  degree  of  danger 
always  depends  on  the  injury  and  rough  violence 
which  the  fibres  have  suffered,  in  addition  to  their 
mere  division.    Many  of  the  disagreeable  consequences 

are  also  to  be  imputed  to  the  considerable  depth  to 

which  these  wounds  extend,  whereby  important  parts 
and  or"ans  are  frequently  Injured.  Sometimes  the 
treatment  is  rendered  perplexing  hy  the  difficulty  of 
removing  extraneous  substances,  as,  tor  instance,  a 
piece  of  the  weapon  which  has  been  left  in  the  wound. 
Lastly,  experience  proves  that  punctured  wounds  and 
■Mbaare  particularly  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  greai 


deal  of  inflammation,  fever,  deep-seated  abscesses, 
sinuses,  &.<•. 

A  strange  notion  seems  to  pervade  the  writings  of 
many  systematic  authors,  that  all  the  danger  and  dis- 
agreeable consequences  of  punctured  wounds  depend 
entirely  upon  the  narrowness  of  their  orifices,  so  that 
suitable  applications  cannot  be  introduced  to  their  bot- 
tom. Hence,  it  is  absurdly  recommended  to  dilate  the 
opening  of  every  stab,  with  the  view,  as  is  generally 
added,  of  converting  the  accident  into  a  simple  incised 
wound.  Some  of  these  writers  are  advocates  for 
making  the  dilatation  with  a  cutting  instrument,  while 
others,  with  equal  absurdity,  propose  to  enlarge  the 
opening  with  tents. 

Certain  authors  regard  a  punctured  wound  as  a  re- 
cent sinus,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  inner  surfaces 
unite,  they  recommend  exciting  a  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion in  them,  either  by  means  of  setous  or  injections. 

In  the  earliest  edition  of  The  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery,  I  took  particular  pains  to  expose 
the  folly  and  errors  which  prevail  in  most  writings  on 
this  part  of  practice.  In  the  above  work  I  have  re- 
marked, that  if  the  notion  were  true,  that  an  import- 
ant punctured  wound,  such  as  the  stab  of  a  bayonet, 
could  be  actually  changed  into  a  wound  partaking  of 
the  mild  nature  of  an  incision,  by  the  mere  enlarge- 
ment of  its  orifice,  the  corresponding  practice  would 
certainly  be  highly  commendable,  however  painful. 
But  the  fact  is  otherwise :  the  rough  violence  done  to 
the  fibres  of  the  body  by  the  generality  of  stabs  is 
little  likely  to  be  suddenly  removed  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  wound.  Nor  can  the  distance  to  which  a 
punctured  wound  frequently  penetrates,  and  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  parts  injured  by  it,  be  at  all  altered 
by  such  a  proceeding.  These,  which  are  the  grand 
causes  of  danger,  and  of  the  collections  of  matter  that 
often  take  place  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  must 
exist,  whether  the  mouth  and  canal  of  the  wound  be 
enlarged  or  not.  The  time  when  incisions  are  proper 
is,  when  there  are  foreign  bodies  to  be  removed,  ab- 
scesses to  be  opened,  or  sinuses  to  be  divided.  To 
make  painful  incisions  sootier  than  they  can  answer 
any  end,  is  both  injudicious  and  hurtful.  They  are 
sometimes  rendered  quite  unnecessary,  by  the  union  of 
the  wound  throughout  its  whole  extent  without  any 
suppuration  at  all. 

Making  a  free  incision  in  the  early  stage  of  these 
rases  undoubtedly  seems  a  reasonable  method  of  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  sinuses,  by  preventing  the 
confinement  of  matter;  and  were  sinuses  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  all  punctured  wounds,  for  which  no 
incisions  had  been  practised  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  them.  Fair,  however,  as  this  reason  may  appear, 
it  is  only  superficially  plausible,  and  a  small  degree  of 
reflection  soon  discovers  its  want  of  real  solidity. 
Under  what  circumstances  do  sinuses  form  t  Uo  they 
not  form  only  where  there  is  some  cause  existing  to 
prevent  the  healing  of  an  abscess  7  This  cause  may 
either  be  the  indirect  way  in  which  the  abscess  com- 
municates with  the  external  opening,  so  that  the  pus 
cannot  readily  escape ;  or  il  may  be  the  presence  of 
some  foreign  body  or  carious  bone  ;  or,  lastly,  it  may 
be  an  indisposition  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess 
to  form  granulations,  arising  from  its  Ions:  duration, 
but  removable  by  laying  the  cyst  completely  open  to 
the  influence  of  the  air.  Thus  it  becomes  manifest, 
that  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  punctured  wounds 
is  followed  by  sinuses  only  when  the  surgeon  neglects 
to  procure  a  free  issue  for  the  matter  after  its  accu- 
mulation, or  when  he  neglects  to  remove  any  extrane- 
ous bodies.  But  as  dilating  the  wound  at  first  can 
only  tend  to  augment  the  inflammation  and  render  the 
suppuration  more  extensive,  it  ought  never  to  be  prac- 
tised in  these  cases,  except  for  the  direct  objects  of  giv- 
ing free  exit  to  matter  already  collected,  and  of  being 
able  to  remove  extraneous  bodies  palpably  lodged.  I 
shall  once  more  repeat,  that  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  to 
suppose  the  narrowness  of  punctured  wounds  so  prin- 
cipal a  cause  of  the  bad  symptoms  with  which  they 
are  often  attended,  that  the  treatment  ought  invariably 
to  aim  at  its  removal. 

Recent  punetured  wounds  have  absurdly  had  the 
same  plan  of  treatment  applied  to  them  as  old  and  cal- 
lous fistula;.  Setons  and  stimulating  injections,  which, 
in  the  latter  rases,  sometimes  art  beneficially,  by  ex- 
citing such  inflammation  as  is  productive  of  the  efl'uMoo 
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of  coagulating  lymph,  and  of  the  granulating  process, 
never  prove  serviceable  when  the  indication  is  to  mo- 
derate an  inflammation  which  is  too  apt  to  rise  to  an 
improper  height.  The  counter-opening  that  must  be 
formed  in  adopting  the  use  of  a  seton  is  also  an  objec- 
tion. However,  what  good  can  possibly  arise  from  a 
seton  in  these  cases  1  Will  it  promote  the  discharge 
of  foreign  bodies,  if  any  are  present !  By  occupying 
the  external  openings  of  the  wound,  will  it  not  be  more 
likely  to  prevent  it  ?  In  fact,  will  it  not  itself  act  with 
all  the  inconveniences  and  irritation  of  an  extraneous 
substance  in  the  wound  t  Is  it  a  likely  means  of  di- 
minishing the  immoderate  pain,  swelling,  and  exten- 
sive suppuration  so  often  attending  punctured  wounds  ! 
It  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  external  openings  from 
healing  too  soon ;  but  cannot  this  object  be  effected  in 
a  better  way?  If  the  surgeon  observe  to  insinuate  a 
piece  of  lint  into  the  sinus,  and  pass  a  probe  through 
its  track  once  a  day,  the  danger  of  its  closing  too  soon 
will  be  removed. 

The  practice  of  enlarging  punctured  wounds  by  in- 
cisions, and  of  introducing  setons,  is  often  forbidden  by 
the  particular  situation  of  these  injuries. 

In  the  first  stage  of  a  puncturod  wound,  the  indica- 
tion is  to  guard  against  the  attack  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion. When  no  considerable  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  lost,  general  and  topical  bleeding  should  be  prac- 
tised. In  short,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to  be  followed. 
As  no  man  can  pronounce  whether  such  a  wound  will 
unite  or  not,  and  as  no  harm  can  result  from  the  at- 
tempt, the  orifice  ought  to  be  closed,  and  covered  with 
simple  dressings.  In  such  cases,  cold  applications  are 
also  highly  commendable.  Whether  gentle  compres- 
sion might  be  made  to  promote  the  adhesive  inflam- 
mation or  not  may  be  doubtful :  1  confess  that  I  should 
not  have  any  reliance  upon  its  usefulness.  Perfect 
quietude  is  to  be  observed.  When  the  pain  is  severe, 
opium  is  to  be  administered. 

Sometimes,  under  this  treatment,  the  surgeon  is 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  consequent  inflammation 
mild,  and  the  wound  speedily  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. "  Numerous  are  the  examples  of  wounds,  which 
penetrate  the  large  cavities,  being  healed  by  the  first 
intention,  that  is,  without  any  suppuration.  Even 
wounds  of  the  chest  itself,  with  injury  of  the  lungs 
(continues  an  experienced  military  surgeon  and  profes- 
sor), ought  to  be  united  by  the  first  intention." — (jls- 
salini,  in  Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  parte  seconda,  p.  13.) 
More  frequently,  however,  in  cases  of  deep  stabs  the 
pain  is  intolerable ;  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
run  so  high  as  to  leave  no  hope  of  avoiding  suppura- 
tion. In  this  condition,  an  emollient  poultice  is  the 
best  local  application ;  and  when  the  matter  is  formed, 
the  treatment  is  like  that  of  abscesses  in  general. — 
(See  Suppuration.) 

Poisoned  (Pounds:  Bite  of  the  Viper. — If  we  exclude 
from  present  consideration  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  and 
other  rabid  animals,  which  subject  is  fully  treated  of 
in  the  article  Hydrophobia,  wounds  of  this  description 
are  not  very  common  in  this  kingdom.  In  dissections, 
pricks  of  the  hand  sometimes  occur,  and  they  are,  in 
reality,  a  species  of  poisoned  wound,  frequently  causing 
considerable  pain  and  irritation  in  the  course  of  the 
absorbents ;  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  arm  or  axilla;  and  severe  fever  and  con- 
stitutional irritation.  An  instance  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  such  an  injury  must  still  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  profession ;  and  some  others  of  yet 
more  recent  date  have  taken  place  in  this  metropolis. 
— (See  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  7,  p.  288.) 

In  many  instances,  however,  surgeons  wound  their 
fingers  in  dissecting  bodies,  and  no  particular  ill  con- 
sequences ensue.  The  healthy  and  robust  are  said  to 
suffer  less  frequently  after  such  accidents  than  persons 
whose  constitutions  have  been  weakened  by  hard  study, 
excesses,  pleasure,  or  previous  disease.  It  is  remarked, 
llso,  that  pricks  of  the  fingers,  met  with  in  opening  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  where  a  virus  or  infectious  matter  might  be 
expected  to  exist  in  such  bodies,  do  not  communicate 
«he  infection.  Doubtless  (observes  Richerand)  the  ac- 
tivity of  certain  animal  poisons,  from  which  the  ve- 
nereal and  several  other  diseases  arise,  is  extinguished 
with  life.— [Nosographie  Chir.  t.  1,  p.  102, 103,  ed.  4.) 
This  is  a  point,  however,  that  does  not  seem  to  me  by 
Bny  means  established;  and  that  the  small-pox  can  be 
communicated  from  a  corpse  to  a  person  who  does  not 


even  touch  the  body,  was  exemplified  the  spring  of 
1829  in  the  cases  of  two  students  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
one  of  whom  was  my  own  nephew.  The  disease  was 
caught  by  merely  attending  a  lecture  in  the  anatomical 
theatre,  where  the  body  of  a  black,  who  had  died  of 
confluent  small-pox,  was  produced. 

With  regaid  to  the  treatment  of  the  pricks  of  dis 
secting  scalpels,  the  surgeons  of  the  continent  recom- 
mend the  immediate  cauterization  of  the  little  wounds 
with  a  grain  of  caustic  potassa,  or  the  liquid  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Tonic  remedies,  particularly  wine,  are 
prescribed,  and  great  attention  paid  to  emptying  the 
bowels. 

[Dr.  Godman,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Rutgers 
Medical  College,  has  related  a  most  interesting  case  of 
dissection  wound,  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  per- 
son of  Adrian  A.  Kissam,  a  student  of  medicine,  who 
received  a  wound,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  across  the  fleshy  part  of  the  last  joint  of  his 
left  middle  finger,  which  bled  freely.  He  died  on  the 
Oth  day  after  the  injury. — (See  Amer.  Journal  of 
Med.  and  Phys.  Science,  vol.  1.) — Reese.] 

The  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  hornets  are  also  poi- 
soned wounds,  though  they  are  seldom  important 
enough  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  surgeon.  The 
hornet  is  not  found  in  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  an  inhabitant 
of  several  of  the  woods  in  England.  Its  sting,  which 
is  more  painful  than  that  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  is  not,  how- 
ever, often  the  occasion  of  any  serious  consequences. 
The  stings  of  all  these  insects  are  attended  with  a 
sharp  pain  in  the  part,  very  quickly  succeeded  by  an 
inflammatory  swelling,  which,  after  a  short  lime,  ge- 
nerally subsides  of  itself.  When  the  eye  is  stung,  as 
sometimes  has  happened,  the  effects  may  be  very  se- 
vere, as  is  elsewhere  noticed.— (See  Ophthalmy.)  It 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  the  pain  of  the  stings  of 
venomous  insects,  like  the  bee,  depends  less  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  sting  into  the  part  than  upon  that 
of  the  venomous  fluid.  The  experiments  of  Professor 
Dumeril  tend  to  prove,  that  when  the  little  poison- 
bladder,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  sling,  has  been  cut 
off,  a  wound  with  the  sting  then  produces  no  pain. 
The  poison  flows  from  the  vesicle  through  the  sting  at 
the  instant  when  this  passes  into  the  flesh.  The  exact 
nature  of  the  venomous  fluid  is  not  known.  When 
applied  to  mucous  surfaces,  or  even  to  the  surface  of 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  it  causes  no  disagreeable 
sensation ;  but  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  skin  by 
means  of  a  needle,  it  immediately  excites  very  acute 
pain. 

Oil,  honey,  spirit  of  wine,  the  juice  of  the  plantain, 
and  a  variety  of  other  local  applications,  have  been 
extolled  as  specifics  for  the  relief  of  the  stings  of  insects. 
Modern  experience,  however,  does  not  sanction  their 
claim  to  this  character.  In  fact,  none  of  these  appli- 
cations either  neutralize  the  poison  or  appease  with 
superior  efficacy  the  pain  of  the  sting. 

These  cases  should  all  be  treated  on  common  anti- 
phlogistic principles,  and  the  most  rational  plan  is  to 
extract  the  sting,  taking  care,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
cut  off  the  little  poison-vesicle  with  scissors,  lest  in  the 
attempts  to  withdraw  the  sting,  more  of  the  virus  be 
compressed  into  the  part.  The  stung  part  should  then 
be  immersed  for  a  time  in  ice-cold  water,  and  after- 
ward cove'rcd  with  linen  wet  with  the  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis  dilutus.  Were  the  inflammation  to  exceed  the 
usual  degree,  leeches  and  aperient  medicines  would  be 
proper.  In  short,  as  there  is  no  specific  for  the  cure  of 
these  cases,  they  are  to  be  treated  with  common  anti- 
phlogistic means. 

With  regard  to  the  bites  of  serpents,  those  inflicted 
by  the  rattlesnake  of  America,  and  the  cobra  di  Ca- 
pello  of  the  East  Indies,  are  the  most  speedily  mortal. 
Indeed,  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  sometimes  there 
is  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  trying  any  remedies ;  and 
even  when  the  patient  is  not  destroyed  thus  rapidly, 
there  is  such  general  disorder  of  the  nervous  system, 
with  repeated  faintings  and  sickness,  that  medicines 
cannot  well  be  retained  in  the  stomach,  at  least  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Catesby,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Natural  History 
of  Carolina,  informs  us,  that  the  Indians,  who,  by  their 
constant  wanderings  in  the  woods,  are  liable  to  be  bit 
by  snakes,  know,  as  soon  as  they  receive  the  injury, 
whether  it  will  prove  mortal  or  not.  If  it  be  on  any 
part  at  a  distance  from  large  blood  vessels,  or  where 
the  circulation  is  Dot  vigorous,  Oey  apply  their  renu> 
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dies;  but  if  any  vein  of  considerable  magnitude  be 
hurt,  tliey  quietly  resign  themselves  to  their  fate, 
knowing  that  nothing  can  then  he  of  Hervice.  Among 
die  remediM  on  which  they  chiefly  depend,  are  senega 
root,  ammonia,  and,  particularly,  strong  doses  of  arse- 
nic, us  will  be  presently  noticed  again. 

If  we  put  out  of  consideration  animals  affected  with 
rabies,  the  viper  inflicts  the  worst  poisoned  wound 
ever  met  with  in  these  islands.  In  fact,  it  is  an  ani- 
mal that  inserts  into  the  part  which  it  bites  a  poison 
capable  of  exciting  very  serious  consequences.  The 
jaws  of  the  viper  are  furnished  with  teeth,  two  of 
which  in  the  upper  jaw  are  very  different  from  the 
reel.  These,  which  are  about  three  lines  long,  are 
covered,  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  with  a 
membranous  coat  or  sheath,  are  of  a  curved  shape, 
and  articulated  with  the  jaw-bone.  When  the  animal 
is  tranquil,  and  its  mouth  shut,  they  lie  down  with 
their  points  turned  backwards ;  but  they  instantly  pro- 
ject forwards  when  it  is  irritated  and  about  to  bite. 
In  them  are  canals  which  terminate  by  a  very  narrow 
fissure,  on  their  convex  sides,  a  little  way  from  their 
points.  The  rest  of  these  fangs  is  very  hard  and  solid ; 
and  the  canal  is  usually  filled  with  a  transparent,  yel- 
lowish fluid,  the  poison  of  the  viper. 

This  venomous  fluid  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  or 
rather  by  two  clusters  of  glands,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  placed  on  the  front  of  the  forehead,  directly 
behind  the  eyeball,  under  the  muscle  which  serves  to 
depress  the  upper-jaw.  Thus  the  muscle  cannot  act 
without  pressing  upon  them,  and  promoting  the  secre- 
tion of  the  fluid  which  they  are  destined  to  prepare. 
A  little  bag  or  vesicle,  connected  to  the  base  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  upper-jaw,  as  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond, covers  also  the  roots  of  the  curved  fangs,  and 
forms  a  receptacle  for  the  venom. 

The  viper  is  chiefly  found  in  hilly,  stony,  and  woody 
districts,  and  seldom  in  flat  or  marshy  places.  It  is  not 
its  nature  to  attack  man,  or  large  animals,  except  when 
provoked.  Its  venom  is  only  employed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  smaller  animals,  such  as  mice,  frogs,  &c, 
which  are  usua\ly  swallowed  whole,  and  to  the  diges- 
tion of  which  the  venomous  secretion  is  by  some 
writers  supposed  to  contribute.  When,  however,  a 
viper  is  pursued,  trod  upon,  taken  hold  of,  or  hurt,  it 
immediately  bites,  and,  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  fangs,  the  wound  might  he  attended  with 
very  unpleasant  effects;  but  it  is  certain  of  being  so, 
by  reason  of  the  species  of  inoculation  which  compli- 
cates it,  and  of  which  the  mechanism  is  as  follows: 

When  a  viper  is  about  to  bite,  it  opens  its  mouth 
very  wide.  The  two  curved  fangs,  which  had  pre- 
viously lain  flat  down  in  the  cavity  of  the  membrane 
attached  to  their  base,  now  project  and  become  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lower  jaw.  When  the  bite  takes  place, 
the  poison  is  propelled  through  the  fangs  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  and  the  closure  of  the  mouth, 
and  is  injected  into  the  wound  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  its  accidental  quantity  at  the  time,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  animal. 

The  bile  of  a  viper  is  quickly  followed  by  severe 
effects,  some  of  which  are  local  and  the  others  general ; 
but  it  is  with  the  former  that  the  disorder  invariably 
commences.  At  the  instant  of  the  bite,  the  bitten  part 
is  seized  with  an  acute  pain  which  rapidly  shoots  over 
the  whole  limb,  and  even  affects  the  viscera  and  in- 
ternal organs.  Soon  afterward,  the  wounded  part 
swells  and  reddens.  Sometimes  the  tumefaction  is 
confined  to  the  circumference  of  the  injury ;  but  most 
frequently  it  spreads  extensively,  quickly  affecting 
every  part  of  the  limb,  and  even  the  trunk  itself.  A 
sanious  fluid  is  often  discharged  from  the  wound, 
around  which  phlyctenre  arise  similar  to  those  of  a 
burn.  After  a  short  time,  however,  the  pain  abates 
considerably;  the  inflammatory  tension  changes  into  a 
doughy  or  cedemalous  softness;  the  part  grows  cold; 
and  the  skin  exhibits  large  livid  spots  like  those  of 
gangrene.  The  general  symptoms  also  come  on  with 
celerity;  the  patient  is  troubled  with  anxiety,  prostra- 
tion of  strength,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  cold  pro- 
fuse sweats.  Vomiting  frequently  occurs,  and  some- 
times copious  bilious  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 
These  symptoms  are  almost  constantly  attended  with 
a  universal  yellowness  and  excruciating  pain  about 
the  navel.  ,         

The  effects  occur  in  the  same  way  in  nearly  all  sub- 
jects, witli  some  differences  depending  upon  the  par- 


ticular irritability  and  constitution  of  the  patient;  the 
high  or  low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  the  greater 
or  less  anger  of  the  viper;  the  number  of  its  bites, 
the  size  of  the  reptile  itself;  the  depth  to  which  the 
fangs  have  penetrated;  and  whether  the  bitten  part 
happens  to  be  one  of  great  sensibility,  or  was  naked  or 
not,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  general,  weak, 
pusillanimous  persons,  of  bad  constitutions  and  loaded 
stomachs,  suffer  more  sudden  and  alarming  ill  conse- 
quences than  strong,  healthy  subjects  who  view  the 
danger  without  fear.  Several  bites  are,  of  course, 
more  dangerous  than  a  single  one;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  the  venom  of  the  viper  is  more 
active  in  summer  than  the  spring. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  however,  the  newspapers  re- 
corded the  death  of  a  servant,  from  the  inadvertent  ap- 
plication of  the  poison  to  a  scratch  on  his  hand,  as  he 
was  examining  the  fangs  and  venomous  organs  of  a 
viper  perfectly  torpid  in  the  winter  season. 

Severe,  however,  as  the  effects  of  the  Lite  of  a  viper 
may  be,  they  are  far  from  being  so  perilous  as  they  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  Indeed,  the  injury  rarely 
proves  fatal  to  an  adult,  even  when  inflicted  by  a  viper 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  the  period  when  the  animal  is 
most  active  and  vigorous.  Exceptions  to  this  common 
belief,  however,  are  upon  record.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1816,  a  woman  in  France,  aged  sixty-four,  was  bit  on 
the  thigh  by  a  viper,  and  died  in  thirty-seven  hours, 
notwithstanding  the  internal  use  of  the  liquor  ammo- 
nia?, and  the  enlargement  of  the  wound  and  cauteriza- 
tion of  it  with  this  fluid.  In  this  case,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  an  hour  elapsed  before  any  thing  was  done. 
— (See  Annates  du  Cercle  Midicalt,  I.  I,  p.  44,  8co. 
Paris,  1820.) 

Fontana,  therefore,  was  not  exactly  correct  in  con- 
cluding, that  the  bite  of  an  ordinary  viper  will  not  prove 
fatal  to  a  full-grown  person,  nor  even  to  a  large  dog, 
though  it  does  so  to  smaller  animals.  Five  bites  fiom 
three  strong  and  healthy  vipers  were  not  able  to  kill  a 
dog  weighing  sixty  pounds  ;  and  as  this  dog  was  little 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  weight  of  ai  ordinary 
man,  Fontana  supposed  that  a  single  bite  could  never 
be  fatal  to  an  adult.  He  says,  that  he  had  seen  a 
dozen  cases  himself,  and  had  heard  of  fifty  more,  only 
two  of  which  ended  fatally.  Concerning  one  of  these 
cases  he  could  get  no  information;  the  other  patient 
perished  of  gangrene  twenty  days  after  the  bite.  Th« 
mortification  began  three  days  after  the  accident,  the 
bitten  place  having  been  deeply  scarified  almost  as 
soon  as  the  injury  was  received.  Fontana  believes, 
that  much  of  the  faintness,  &c.  which  ensues  upon  the 
bite  of  a  viper,  is  the  mere  effect  of  terror.  "Upon  a 
person  being  bit  (says  he),  the  fear  of  its  proving  fatal 
terrifies  himself  and  the  whole  family,  r'rom  the  per- 
suasion of  the  disease  being  mortal,  and  that  not  a 
moment  is  to  be  lost,  they  apply  violent  or  hurtful  re- 
medies. The  fear  increases  the  complaint.  I  have 
known  a  person  that  was  imperceptibly  bit  in  ihe 
hands  or  feet,  and  who,  after  seeing  the  blood,  and  ob- 
serving a  viper  near  him,  suddenly  fainted  away ;  one, 
in  particular,  continued  in  a  swoon  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  until  he  was  accidentally  observed  and  recovered 
out  of  it  by  being  suddenly  drenched  in  cold  water. 
We  know  that  death  itself  may  be  brought  on  by  vio- 
lent affections  of  the  mind,  without  any  internal  dis- 
ease. Why  may  not  people  who  are  bit  die  from  a 
disease  produced  entirely  by  fear,  and  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  died  from  any  complaint  produced  by 
the  venom  V  Although  it  must  be  owned  that  Fon- 
tana bestowed  a  great  deal  of  attention  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  above  reasoning  is  hypothetical  and  inconclu- 
sive. If  it  were  to  be  granted,  that  some  very  timid, 
delicate,  or  nervous  people  die  from  fear  alone,  it  could 
not  be  admitted,  that  the  generality  of  people  bit  by 
snakes  perish  also  from  the  violent  effect  of  mental 
alarm. 

Whenever  the  patient  dies,  the  catastrophe  is  always 
ascribable  to  the  quantity  of  venom  inserted  in  the 
wound ;  the  number  of  bites :  their  situation  near  im- 
portant organs ;  and  the  neglect  of  proper  means  of 
relief.  In  ordinary  cases  of  a  single  bile  upon  the  ex- 
tremities, the  patients  would  get  well  even  without  any 
assistance  ;  but  the  symptoms  would  probably  be  more 
severe  and  the  cure  slower. 

From  some  facts  recorded  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
and  observations  made  on  the  operation  of  the  poisons 
of  the  black-spotted  snake  of  St.  Lucia,  the  cobra  di 
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Capello,  and  the  rattlesnake,  it  appears,  that,  l;  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  vary  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  poison.  When  the  poison  is  very  active, 
the  local  irritation  is  so  sudden  and  so  violent,  and  its 
effects  on  the  general  system  are  so  great,  that  death 
soon  takes  place.  When  the  body  is  afterward  in- 
spected, the  only  alteration  of  structure  met  with  is 
in  the  parts  close  to  the  bite,  where  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring 
muscles  very  considerably  inflamed.  When  the  poison 
is  less  intense,  the  shock  to  the  general  system  does  not 
prove  fatal,  [t  brings  on  a  slight  degree  of  delirium, 
and  the  pain  in  the  part  bitten  is  very  severe;  in  about 
half  an  hour,  swelling  takes  place  from  an  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which  continues  to 
increase,  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  for  about  twelve 
hours,  extending  during  that  period  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bite.  The  blood  ceases  to  flow  in  the  smalt 
vessels  of  the  swollen  parts ;  the  skin  over  them  be- 
comes quite  cold;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  so  weak 
that  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  stomach  is 
so  irritable  that  nothing  is  retained  by  it.  In  about 
sixty  hours,  these  symptoms  go  off;  inflammation  and 
suppuration  takeplace  in  the  injur eip arts ;  and  when 
the  abscess  formed  is  very  great,  it  proves  fatal.  When 
the  bite  has  been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has  immedi- 
ately mortified.  When  death  lias  taken  place  under 
such  circumstances,  the  absorbent  vessels  and  their 
glands  have  undergone  no  change  similar  to  the  effects 
of  morbid  poisons,  nor  has  any  part  lost  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, except  those  immediately  connected  with 
the  abscess.  In  those  patients  who  recover  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  bite,  the  symptoms  produced  by  it  go 
off  more  readily  and  more  completely  than  those  pro- 
duced by  a  morbid  poison,  which  has  been  received 
into  the  system." — {Sir  E.  Home,  Case  of  a  Man  who 
died  in  consequence  of  the  Bite  of  a  Rattlesnake,  in 
Phil  Trans.  1810.) 

[There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  more  interesting 
case  of  its  kind  than  that  recorded  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  and  the  history  of  So- 
per  deserves  to  be  studied  with  all  the  minuteness 
which  Sir  Everard  has  given  to  it.  Mr.  Home  men- 
tions that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  patient  were 
materially  affected.  This  is  an  occasional  circum- 
stance only  in  cases  of  poisoning  from  venomous  ani- 
mals. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  fact  in  the  case 
of  a  young  man,  Mr.  A.,  of  New-York,  who  was  in 
1812  seriously  bitten  in  the  arm  by  a  rattlesnake,  that 
had  been  kept  in  confinement  for  a  public  show.  The 
action  of  the  poison,  according  to  Dr.  Francis,  began  to 
manifest  its  effects  as  in  the  instance  of  Soper  (Home's 
case),  within  the  first  half  hour,  and  its  local  changes, 
such  as  great  swelling,  pain,  &c,  were  also  similar. 
But  in  the  case  of  A.  the  mind  preserved  its  wonted 
functions  throughout  his  whole  illness.  When  the 
bite  is  inflicted  in  a  large  vein,  its  effects  seem  to  be 
more  immediate  and  its  fatality  more  certain  than 
under  other  circumstances. — (See  Francis  on  Med.  Ju- 
risprud.  New-York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  2.) — 
Reese.] 

Numerous  remedies  for  the  bites  of  common  vipers 
have  obtained  celebrity.  According  to  certain  writers, 
each  of  these  remedies  has  effected  wonderful  cures; 
and  yet,  as  Boyer  well  remarks,  every  one  of  them 
has  been  in  its  turn  relinquished  for  another,  the  sole 
recommendation  of  which  has  frequently  consisted  in 
its  novelty.  Any  of  these  boasted  medicines,  though 
of  opposite  qualities,  cured  or  at  least  seemed  to  cure 
the  patients,  and  the  partisans  of  each  considered  he 
had  a  right  to  extol  bis  own  remedy  as  a  specific, 
when  the  patient  to  whom  he  administered  it  was 
Feen  to  recover  perfectly,  after  suffering  a  train  of  se- 
%vre  symptoms.  But  the  reason  of  this  pretended 
etficscy  becomes  obvious,  when  one  knows  that  the 
biie  of  a  viper  is  of  itself  rarely  mortal  to  the  human 
subject,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  mate- 
rially depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the  venom  in  the 
wound. — (Boyer,  Traits  des  Maladies  Chir.  t.  1,  p. 
428.) 

The  treatment  of  the  bite  of  a  viper  is  divided  into 
local  and  general  means. 

The  local  treatment  has  for  its  principal  object  the 
destruction  of  the  venom,  the  prevention  of  its  en- 
trance into  the  vessels  or  the  removal  of  it  from  the 
wound. 

Of  scarifying  the  wound,  I  shall  only  say  that  it 


promises  no  utility,  if  it  be  practised  with  view  of  let- 
ting such  dressings  be  applied  as  are  extolli  d  bi  spei  l- 
fics;  for  we  now  know  that  no  local  application  is  enti- 
tled to  this  character.    Fontana  was  an  advocate  for 

applying  a  ligature  round  the  limb,  in  order  to  i  h 
ingress  of  the;  venom  into  the  Circulation  ;  anil  lie 
thought  thill  he  had  seen  much  good  result  fmm  Ibis 
practice.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  also  of  opinion,  that 
"the  oidy  rational  local  treatment  to  prevent  the  se- 
condary mischief,  is  making  ligatures  above  ,he  tuine 
tied  part,  to  compress  the  cellular  membrane,  and  set 
bounds  to  the  swelling,  which  only  spreads  in  thi  loose 
parts  under  the  skin,  and  scarifying  freely  the  pans 
already  swollen,  that  the  effused  serum  may  escape,  and 
the  matter  be  discharged  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  I  i- 
gatures  (he  says)  are  employed  in  America,  but  with  a 
different  view,  viz.  to  prevent  the  poison  being  ab 
sorbed  into  the  system." — (Phil.  Trans,  for  1810,  /;.  87.) 
At  all  events,  if  compression  be  employed,  it  should  be 
so  regulated  as  not  to  create  any  risk  of  gangrenous 
mischief  by  its  interruption  of  the  circulation.  With 
respect  to  scarification  of  poisoned  wounds,  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Barry  lead  him  to  entertain  a  different 
view  of  them  from  that  adopted  by  the  foregoing  wri- 
ter, as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

Suction  of  the  wound  has  been  proposed,  and  seems 
now  to  be  supported  both  by  reason  and  experience,  as 
1  shall  presently  explain  in  noticing  the  valuable  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Barry. 

One  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  removing  the 
virus  consists  in  the  excision  of  the  bitten  part.  This 
operation,  however,  would  hardly  be  proper,  unless 
done  immediately  after  the  injury,  before  much  in- 
flammation had  come  on.  It  is  likewise  a  practice  to 
which  many  patients  would  not  assent,  and  even  some 
surgeons  might  deem  the  proceeding  too  severe  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bite  of  the  viper  of  this  country.  The  bite 
might  also  be  inconveniently  situated  for  the  excision 
of  the  parts.  Excision,  as  Dr.  Bany  observes,  can 
only  be  of  use  in  proportion  to  its  extent.  If  it  reach 
beyond  the  poison  it  will  certainly  save,  but  not  other- 
wise ;  and  owing  to  the  wider  mouths  of  the  vessels 
being  now  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
particles  of  poison  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  excision, 
will  pass  with  increased  rapidity  to  the  heart.— (Bar- 
ry's Researches,  Src.  p.  159.) 

Another  plan  more  commonly  preferred  is  that  of 
destroying  the  envenomed  part  with  caustic  or  the  ac- 
tual cautery.  When  this  is  done  in  time,  it  is  said 
that  the  poison  will  be  prevented  from  extending  its 
irritation  over  the  system.  The  caustic  and  cautery,  it 
is  conjectured,  may  also  have  the  effect  of  chemically 
destroying  the  venom  itself,  while  they  tend  to  hinder 
its  passage  into  the  circulation,  inasmuch  as  they  de- 
stroy the  neighbouring  absorbent  vessels.  The  caustic 
which  Fontana  preferred  was  potassa.  But,  as  Boy«r 
sensibly  remarks,  every  caustic  of  equal  strength  must 
infallibly  have  the  same  effect,  as  its  mode  of  operating 
is  that  of  destroying  the  point  of  irritation,  viz.,  the 
seat  of  the  venom.  In  France,  liquid  caustics  are  pre- 
ferred, the  fluid  muriate  of  antimony,  the  liquor  am- 
monia;, or  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  because  their 
action  is  quicker,  and  they  more  certainly  penetrate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wound.— ( Traitc  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  1, 
p.  429.)  Either  of  these  liquids  may  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  slender-pointed  bit  of  wood,  which  is  to  be 
dipped  in  it,  and  then  introduced  into  the  punctures 
made  by  the  fangs  of  the  reptile.  The  piece  of  wood 
should  be  withdrawn,  wet  once  more,  and  applied 
again.  If  a  drop  of  the  caustic  can  be  inserted,  so 
much  the  better.  When  the  bite  is  very  narrow  and 
deep,  the  caustic  cannot  well  be  introduced  before  the 
mouth  of  the  wound  is  somewhat  enlarged  with  a 
lancet.  A  little  bit  of  lint  may  then  be  wet  in  one  of 
the  above  fluids,  and  be  pressed  deeply  into  the  wound. 
The  actual  and  potential  cautery,  like  excision,  will 
only  succeed,  when  their  action  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  poison. 

After  the  caustic  has  produced  an  eschar,  the  best 
application  is  an  emollient  poultice. 

It  is  not,  however,  every  bite  of  a  viper  that  requires 
local  treatment,  even  of  this  degree  of  severity.  When 
the  wound  is  superficial;  the  viper  benumbed  with 
oold  ;  its  poison  considerably  exhausted  by  its  having 
previously  bitten  other  animals;  the  swelling  inconsi- 
derable ;  and  the  patient  neither  affected  with  prostra- 
tion of  strength  nor  pain  about  the  pra;coidia;  a  few 
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drops  of  ammonia  may  be  introduced  inlo  the  wound, 
and  a  small  compress  wet  with  the  same  fluid  applied. 
Formerly,  oMve  oil  was  considered,  in  England,  one  of 
the  best  applications  for  the  lutes  of  snakes,  and  its 
virtues  were  afterward  extolled  in  France  by  Pou- 
teau  ,  but,  says  Boyer,  it  possesses  no  specific  efficacy, 
as  the  experiments  of  Hunaud  and  Geoffroi  have  deci- 
dedly proved.— {Traits  des  Mai.  Cltir.  t.  1,  p.  431.) 
Suction  of  poisoned  wounds,  and  especially  of  that  oc- 
casioned by  venomous  snakes,  is  an  ancient  proposal, 
.iikI  one,  the  principle  of  which  has  been  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly important  by  the  experiments  and  researches 
of  Dr.  Harry.  Several  dogs  and  rabbits  were  bitten  by 
vipers  To  the  bites  of  some,  Dr.  Barry  applied  the 
capping  glass;  to  the  bites  Of  Others  nothing-  and  all 
the  animals  abandoned  did  not  ultimately  perish;  yet 
when  the  cupping-glass  was  applied  for  half  an  hour  to 

such  as  had   I n   bitten  by  one,  two,  and  sometimes 

three  vipers,  they  suffered  no  symptom  whatever  of 
miistitutional  poisoning,  while  those  which  were  left 
to  nature  were  Invariably  attacked  with  convulsions 
and  stupor,  and  the  dogs  witli  vomiting. — (See  Exp. 
Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Pressure 
upon  the  Blood  in  the  Veins,  Src.  p.  121,  8vo.  Land. 
I826J  From  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  work, 
Dr.  liarry  deduces  the  following  inferences  in  relation 
to  our  present  subject.  First,  That  neither  sound  nor 
wounded  parts  of  the  surface  of  a  living  animal  can 
absorb,  when  placed  under  a  vacuum.  Secondly, 
That  the  application  of  the  vacuum  by  means  of  a  pis- 
ton cupping-glass,  placed  over  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  absorbing  surface,  and  the  poison,  which  is  in  the 
act  of  being  absorbed,  arrests  or  mitigates  the  symp- 
tuniH  caused  by  the  poison. — (Exp.  No.  4.)  Thirdly, 
That  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass  for  half  an 
hour  deprives  the  vessels  of  the  part  over  which  it  is 
applied  of  their  absorbent  faculty,  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  removal  of  the  glass. —(Exp.  No. 5.)  Fourthly, 
That  the  pressure  of  the  air  forces  into  the  vacuum, 
even  through  the  skin,  a  portion  of  the  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  cellular  tissue  by  injection,  that  is,  if 
the  skin  of  the  animal  be  not  too  dense,  as  in  the  dog. 
— (Exp.  No.  16— 20.  Barry,  op.  cit.  p.  134.)  Another 
important  remark  made  by  this  author  is,  that  when 
the  soft  parts  about  a  wound,  however  minute,  are 
forced  into  the  vacuum  of  a  cupping-glass,  the  point 
which  offers  the  least  resistance  to  the  exit  of  the 
fluids  contained  in  these  parts  is  the  little  wound  it- 
self. But.  if  scarifications  have  been  made  round  it, 
tliis  is  no  longer  the  case.  "  Therefore,  the  balance 
between  the  vacuum  within  the  glass  and  the  pressure 
without,  will  tend  to  be  established  by  a  discharge  from 
the  scarifications,  and  not  from  the  original  wound. 
Hence,  the  probability  of  the  poison  being  forced  out 
of  the  wound,  and  the  vessels  around  it,  will  be  dimi- 
nished in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  scarifica- 
tions, rf  these  scarifications  extend  beyond  the  area 
of  the  vacuum,  the  contents  of  the  vessels  thus  divided 
will  cease  to  be  influenced  by  it,  and,  therefore,  what- 
ever portion  of  the  poison  may  have  passed  beyond  the 
point  of  division,  will  be  carried  to  the  heart  just  as 
if  no  vacuum  had  been  applied." — (Op.  cit.  p.  156.) 
According  to  Dr.  Barry,  if  actual  or  potential  cauteries 
are  used,  and  any  portion  of  the  poison  remain  beyond 
the  depth  to  which  their  action  may  extend,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vacuum  will  be  perfectly  useless,  because 
the  openings  through  which  the  poison  might  have 
In  en  pressed  out,  are  sealed  up.  He  thinks  that  the 
ligature,  recommended  by  Celsus  to  be  placed  between 
the  wound  and  the  heart,  but  not  so  tightly  as  to  de- 
prive the  limb  of  sensation,  should,  with  simple  ablu- 
tion of  the  part,  and  protecting  it  from  the  contact  of 
air,  be  the  only  remedial  measures  ever  suffered  to 
precede  the  application  (if  the  vacuum  ;  and  even  these, 
only  when  a  cupping-glass  or  suction  by  the  mouth 
cannot  be  Immediately  commanded. 

It  is  farther  remarked  by  Dr.  Barry,  that  when  the 
cupping  i!lass  has  been  applied  for  an  hour  to  the  poi- 
soned part  previously  to  excision,  the  contents  of  all 
the  vessels  will  have  acquired  a  retrograde  direction  j 
and  from  not  being  permitted  to  flow  freely  inlo  the 
vacuum,  a  perfect  stagnation  of  the  fluids  is  esta- 
blished. Hence,  the  loss  of  the  absorbing  faculty  of 
the  cupped  surface  .—(Exp.  5  and  7.)  Thus,  says  he, 
by  allowing  the  first  cupping  to  precede  the  excision  of 
the  part,  ilot  only  is  there  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
I  onsen  removed,  but  the  danger  of  a  more  rapid  ab- 


sorption is  avoided  ;  while  the  certainly  of  extracting 
a  still  farther  portion,  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  whal 
may  have  remained,  constitutes  an  additional  and  im- 
portant advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  second  cup- 
ping. The  advantage  of  the  actual  cautery,  after 
excision  and  the  second  cupping,  depends  upon  its  her- 
metically closing  the  mouths  of  the  small  vessels,  and 
rendering  their  tubes  for  a  certain  extent  incompres- 
sible. Their  absorbing  powers  are  therefore  suspended, 
because,  as  Dr.  Barry  argues,  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere can  neither  force  any  thing  into  them,  nor 
compress  them  upon  their  own  contents. — (See  Barry's 
Researches  on  the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  Preisura 
upon  the  Blood  in  the  Veins,  &-c.  p.  157,  158.)  These 
observations  relate  to  poisoned  wounds  in  general,  and 
more  especially  to  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  and 
of  other  cases  where  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the 
poison  are  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  and  rapid 
description. 

With  respect  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  bite  of  a 
viper  or  of  any  other  venomous  snake,  if  we  exclude 
emetics,  of  which  Dr.  Mead  had  a  high  opinion  when 
the  patient  wa3  much  jaundiced,  the  favourite  medi- 
cines are  cordials,  ammonia,  and  arsenic.  The  ancients 
employed  theriaca,  mithridates,  salt,  and  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Of  all  stimulants,  however,  the  liquor 
ammonia;  is  that  which  now  obtains  the  greatest  confi 
dence,  or  else  the  eau  de  luce,  which  only  differs  fiom 
the  fluid  ammonia  in  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  oleurn  succinatum.  In  France,  this  remedy  is  even 
at  the  present  time  regarded  as  having  the  best  claim 
to  the  title  of  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  a  viper. — ( B  oyer, 
op.  cit.) 

In  France,  Bernard  de  Jussieu  first  tried  ammonia 
in  the  year  1747  (see  Hist,  de  VAcad.  des  Sciences, 
1747) ;  since  which  time  it  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  the  bites  of  vipers,  both  as  an 
internal  and  external  remedy.  It  had,  however,  been 
highly  praised  by  Dr.  Mead  at  a  mucheailier  period. 

A  few  drops  of  the  remedy  are  to  be  exhibited  every 
two  hours ;  but  as  it  is  very  powerful,  it  must  alfi  ays 
be  diluted  with  tea,  or  some  other  drink,  or  the  mis- 
tura  camphora;.  The  dose,  however,  must  depend 
upon  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms.  Four  or  live  drops  suffice 
for  a  person  of  weak,  delicate,  irritable  habit ;  but 
twelve  or  fifteen  may  be  given  to  stronger  subjects, 
when  the  symptoms  are  violent.  With  ammonia,  some 
practitioners  order  wine. 

In  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  man  who  was  bit  by 
the  rattlesnake  kept  for  exhibition  took  aperient  medi 
ciues,  the  liquor  ammonite,  ether,  the  spiritus  ammo- 
nia', comp.  opium,  and  other  stimulants;  but  without 
any  apparent  benefit.  The  disease  followed  that 
course  which  Sir  E.  Home  has  described  as  usual 
when  the  shock  on  the  system  is  not  directly  fatal, 
and  the  mischief  in  the  arm  ultimately  produced  the 
man's  death.— (See  Phil.  Trans.  1810.) 

From  the  following  passage  in  relation  to  the  bites 
of  snakes  in  general,  it  seems  that  Sir  Everard  Home 
in  1810  had  no  confidence  in  any  medicines  which  had 
then  been  duly  tried.  "  The  violent  effects  which  the 
poison  produces  on  the  part  bitten,  and  on  the  general 
system,  and  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  where  they 
do  not  terminate  fatally  (says  he),  have  frequently 
induced  the  belief  that  the  recovery  depended  on  the 
medicines  employed  ;  and  in  the  East  Indies,  eau  de 
luce  is  considered  as  a  specific. 

There  does  not  appear  to  beany  foundation  for  such 
an  opinion;  for  when  the  poison  is  so  intense  as  to 
give  a  sufficient  shock  to  the  constitution,  death  imme 
diately  takes  place;  and  where  the  poison  produces  a 
local  injury  of  sufficient  extent,  the  patient  also  dies, 
while  all  slighter  cases  recover.  The  effect  of  the 
poison  on  the  constitution  is  so  immediate,  and  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  so  great,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  medicines  till  it  has  faiily 
taken  place,  and  then  there  is  little  chance  of  beneficial 
effects  being  produced." — (Sir  E.  Home,  in  Phil. 
Trans.  18]0.) 

Fontana  also  had  little  faith  in  reputed  antidotes; 
but  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  his  observations  reter  only 
to  the  bites  of  vipers.  "  In  no  country  (says  he) 
through  which  I  passed,  could  I  ever  find  any  two 
people  or  persons  bit  by  the  viper,  either  in  the  moun- 
tains or  valleys,  i  hat  used  the  same  rum  dies.  Some 
used  theriaca  alone,  either  externally  or   internally 
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applied ;  others,  common  oil ;  a  third  set  used  stimu- 
lants, such  as  the  strongest  spirituous  liquors ;  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  tried  every  different  kind  of 
sedative.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  any  active  kind  of 
medicine  that  has  not  been  tried  as  a  cure  in  this  dis- 
ease ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain,  that,  under 
all  the  varieties  of  application,  none  of  the  patients 
died.'-  Hence,  Fontana  concluded  that  none  of  the 
remedies  had  any  effect  in  curing  the  disease. 

Later  observations,  however,  tend  to  raise  our 
hopes,  that  a  medicine  is  now  known  which  really 
seems  to  possess  considerable  efficacy  against  the  bite 
even  of  a  very  formidable  kind  of  snake.  From  some 
facts  recorded  in  Dr.  Russell's  History  of  Indian  Ser- 
pents, on  the  authorities  of  Mr.  Duffin  and  Mr.  Ram- 
gay,  it  appears  that  the  Tanjore  pill,  of  which  arsenic 
is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  exhibited  with  considerable 
success  in  India  after  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents. 
This  information  led  Mr.  Chevalier  to  propose  the  fair 
trial  of  arsenic. 

Mr.  Ireland,  surgeon  to  the  60th  regiment,  had  for- 
merly heard  Mr.  Chevalier  recommend  the  trial  of 
arsenic,  and  he  was  resolved  to  make  the  experiment 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  he  was  informed  that  an  officer 
and  several  men  belonging  to  the  68th  regiment  had 
died  from  the  bites  of  serpents,  supposed  to  be  the 
coluber  carinatus  of  Linnaeus. 

The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  account  of  the 
serpent  here  alluded  to,  in  a  tract  which  I  have  lately 
read,  entitled  Monographic  da  Trigonocephale  des 
Antilles,  ou  Grand  Vipire  Fer-de-Lance  de  la  Marti- 
nique, par  A.  Moreau  des  Jonnis,Smo.  Paris,  1816. 

Mr.  Ireland  also  learned  that  every  thing  had  been 
tried  by  the  attending  medical  men  to  no  purpose,  as 
all  the  patients  had  died,  some  in  six,  and  others  in 
about  twelve  hours  from  their  receiving  the  wound. 

A  case,  however,  soon  came  under  Mr.  Ireland's 
own  observations,  and  as  nothing  that  had  been  done 
before  seemed  to  have  been  of  any  service,  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  arsenic  a  full  trial. 

"  Jacob  Course,  a  soldier  in  the  York  light  infantry 
volunteers,  was  bitten  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle 
'finger  was  so  much  lacerated,  that  I  found  it  necessary 
to  amputate  it  immediately  at  the  joint  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone. 

I  first  saw  him  about  ten  minutes  after  he  had  re- 
ceived the  wound,  and  found  him  in  a  torpid,  senseless 
state  ;  the  hand,  arm,  and  breast  of  the  same  side  were 
much  swelled,  mottled,  and  of  a  dark  purple  and  livid 
colour.  He  was  vomiting,  and  appeared  as  if  much 
intoxicated.  Pulse  quick  and  hard :  he  felt  little  or  no 
pain  during  the  operation. 

The  wound  being  dressed  and  the  patient  put  to  bed, 
I  ordered  a  cathartic  clyster,  and  the  following  medi- 
cine to  he  taken  immediately.  Rb.  Liquor,  arsenic  3  ij. 
Tinct.  opii  gt.  x.  Aq.  menth.  pip.  ?iss;  which  was 
added  to  half  an  ounce  of  lime-juice,  and  as  it  produced 
a  slight  effervescence,  it  was  given  in  that  state.  This 
remained  on  his  stomach,  and  was  repealed  every  half 
hour  for  four  successive  hours.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
parts  were  frequently  fomented  with  common  foment- 
ations, and  rubbed  with  a  liniment  composed  of  01. 
terebinth.  $ss.,  Liquor,  amnion.  Jss.,  and  Ol.  oliv. 
3  iss.  The  cathartic  clyster  was  repeated  twice,  when 
the  patient  began  to  be  purged,  and  the  arsenical  me- 
dicine was  now  discontinued.  He  had  become  more 
sensible  when  touched,  and  from  that  time  he  gradually 
recovered  his  faculties;  he  took  some  nourishment, 
and  had  several  hours'  sleep. 

The  next  day  he  appeared  very  weak  and  fatigued  ; 
the  fomentation  and  liniment  were  repeated.  The 
swelling  diminished  gradually ;  the  natural  colour  and 
feeling  returned,  and  by  proper  dressings  to  the  wound, 
and  attention  to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  he  soon  reco- 
vered and  returned  to  his  duty." 

Mr.  Ireland  recites  about  four  other  examples,  in 
which  arsenic  was  exhibited  with  similar  success. 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis  employed  by  Mr.  Ireland  was  prepared  according 
to  Dr.  Fowler's  prescription,  which  directs  sixty-four 
grains  of  arsenic  and  as  many  of  the  fixed  vegetable 
alkali  to  he  dissolved  in  a  sand  heat,  and  the  solution 
to  be  made  an  exact  pint,  so  that  two  drachms  contain 
ene  grain  of  arsenic  in  solution. — (See  Med.  C/iir. 
Trans,  vol.  2,  p.  393,  be.)  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
stitutional treatment  of  poisoned  wounds,  the  local 


management  of  them  on  their  first  occurrence,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  explained  by  Dr.  Harry,  and 
already  noticed  in  this  article,  should  never  be  Di 
glected,  as  it  is  certainly  most  deserving  of  confidence. 
It  operates  as  a  preventive  of  symptoms,  which,  aiur 
they  have  come  on,  sometimes  prove  fatal.  In  hydro- 
phobia this  is  too  often  proved. 

[A  singular  case  of  poisoned  wound  from  the  bite  of 
a  rattlesnake  occurred  some  years  since,  under  the 
observation  of  Dr.  S.  T.  Barstow,  of  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  some  respects  is  perfectly  ano- 
malous. 

A  lady  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  her  pregnancy 
was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  but  under  the  appropriate 
treatment  she  at  length  recovered  from  the  symptoms 
usually  consequent  upon  such  wounds.  At  the  full 
period  of  gestation,  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  fine, 
healthy-looking  child ;  but  immediately  on  its  being 
applied  to  the  breast  and  allowing  it  to  suck,  the  child 
assumed  the  peculiar  hues  of  the  rattlesnake,  swelled 
exceedingly,  and  soon  died.  She  then  procured  a 
puppy  to  relieve  her  breasts,  which  died  in  two  days  of 
the  same  symptoms.  A  lamb  was  then  tried  ;  and  fn 
succession,  one  puppy  and  three  lambs  shared  the 
same  fate.  Another  puppy  was  then  procured,  which 
escaped  with  its  life,  but  exhibited  some  of  the  symp- 
toms which  had  been  fatal  to  its  predecessors.  The 
lady  remained  all  this  time  without  any  symptom  of 
disease,  and  had  as  rapid  a  convalescence  from  partu- 
rition as  is  usually  observed. 

The  poison  seems  to  have  been  excreted  by  the  pro- 
cess of  lactation ;  for  the  second  year  afterward  she 
had  another  child,  and  though  she  applied  it  to  her 
breasts,  not  without  fearful  forebodings,  yet  no  evil 
consequences  resulted. 

The  obscurity  in  which  the  action  of  poisons  on  the 
human  constitution  is  involved,  is  in  nowise  lessened 
when  we  consider  that  testimony  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory sort  shows  that  hydrophobia  may  be  generated  by 
heat,  and  that  the  disease  may  sometimes  occur  spon- 
taneously. According  to  M.  Unaniel,  in  1807,  in  the 
village  of  Sea,  forty-two  persons  died,  after  having 
been  bitten  by  mad  dogs;  and  on  the  north  toast, 
hydrophobia  occurred  in  several  individuals  without 
bite. — (See  Journal  des  Progrcs,  quoted  in  North  Am 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  6.)  The  causes  which  may 
induce  spontaneous  hydrophobia  are  violent  emotions 
of  the  mind,  sorrow,  fear,  rage,  fright,  the  want  of 
food,&c.  Drs.  Hosack  and  Francis  enjoyed  a  singular 
opportunity  of  witnessing  a  case  of  hydrophobia  v  is- 
ing  in  a  young  man,  aged  thirteen  years,  indepuLnl 
of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  He  had  been  seveit-ly 
treated  by  his  guardian  or  overseer  for  some  imaginaiy 
offence;  the  want  of  food  and  clothing  at  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year  could  alone  be  looked  upon  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  his  complaint.  The  symptoms  of  his 
disorder  throughout  were  similar  to  those  arising  from 
madness  induced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal. — (JVew 
York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  2.)  A  curious  papet 
on  the  various  means  employed  for  the  cure  of  hydro 
phobia  by  Dr.  Mease,  may  be  seen  in  the  Philad.  Med. 
Museum;  and  though  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
remedy,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  paper  in  the 
Medical  Repository  of  New-York,  concerning  the  value 
of  the  volatile  alkali  in  such  cases. — (See  farther 
Thaclier  on  Hydrophobia.) — Reese.] 

Wounds  of  the  Thorax. — The  thorax  is  a  cavity  of 
an  irregularly  oval  figure,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
sternum,  laterally  by  the  ribs,  posteriorly  by  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  back,  above  by  the  clavicles,  and  below  by 
the  diaphragm,  a  very  powerful  muscle,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  partition  between  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and 
that  of  the  abdomen. 

The  diaphragm  is  not  stretched  across  in  a  straiel.I 
direction  from  one  side  of  the  chest  to  the  other ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  descends  much  farther  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  If  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  be  opened 
by  a  transverse  section,  about  the  middle  of  the 
sternum,  the  diaphragm  appears,  on  examination,  to 
be  very  prominent  and  convex  towards  its  centre,  while 
it  sinks  downward  at  its  edges,  towards  all  the  poinuj 
to  which  the  muscle  is  attached.  At  its  anterior  and 
most  elevated  part,  it  is  fixed  to  the  ensiform  cartilage, 
whence,  descending  obliquely  to  the  right  and  left,  it  h 
inserted  on  both  sides  into  the  seventh  rib,  all  the  lower 
ribs,  and  lastly  into  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae.  Ac- 
cording to  this  description,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cavity 
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of  the  thorax  has  much  greater  depth  and  capacity 
behind  than  in  front;  a  circumstance  which  surgeons 
ought  I"  be  well  aware  of,  or  else  they  will  be  liable  to 
give  most  erroneoua  opinions  concerning  wounds  of 
the  chest,  For  Instance,  a  practitioner  deticient  in 
anatomical  knowledge  might  imagine,  that  a  weapon 
poshed  from  above  downwards  into  the  front  of  the 
chest  could  never  reach  the  lungs,  alter  having  pene- 
trated the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  no  instrument  could  pass  in  this  direction, 
even  some  inches  below  the  highest  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, without  entering  the  chest. 

The  whole  cavity  ot  the  thorax  is  lined  with  a  mem- 
brane named  the  pleura,  which  is  every  where  adherent. 
to  the  bones  which  form  the  parietes  of  this  cavity, 
and  to  the  diaphragm.  Each  side  of  the  thorax  has  a 
distinct  pleura.  The  two  membranes  meet  in  the 
middle  of  the  chest,  and  extend  from  the  sternum  to 
the  vertebra.  In  this  manner,  two  cavities  are  formed, 
which  have  no  sort  of  communication  with  each  other. 
Ily  the  two  pleura;  touching  and  lying  against  each 
other,  a  middle  partition  is  formed,  called  the  medias- 
tinum. These  two  membranes  are  intimately  adherent 
to  each  other  In  front,  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum  ; 
but  behind,  where  they  approach  the  vertebra;,  they 
separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
aorta,  oesophagus,  &c.  The  heart,  enclosed  in  the 
pericardium,  occupies  a  considerable  space  on  the  left 
of  the  mediastinum,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  chest  is 
filled  with  the  lungs,  except  behind,  where  the  large 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  thoracic  duct,  and  oesophagus 
are  situated.  In  the  perfectly  healthy  state,  the  lungs 
do  not  adhere  to  the  pleura  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
subjects,  at  least  in  this  climate,  who  are  examined 
after  death,  such  adhesions  are  found  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  disease  may  probably  be  occasioned 
by  \  ery  slight  inflammation ;  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
lungs  is  naturally  destined  to  be  always  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  pleura,  and  patients  are  frequently  not 
suspected  to  have  any  thing  wrong  in  the  thorax,  this 
morbid  change  being  often  accidentally  discovered  after 
death,  in  looking  for  something  else,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  it  does  not  produce  any  serious  effects. 

The  thorax  is  subject  to  all  kinds  of  wounds ;  but 
their  importance  particularly  depends  on  their  depth. 
Those  winch  do  not  reach  beyond  the  integuments,  do 
not  differ  from  common  wounds,  and  when  properly 
treated  are  seldom  followed  by  any  bad  consequences. 
On  the  contrary,  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  even  by  the  slightest  opening,  may  give  rise 
to  alarming  symptoms.  Lastly,  wounds  injuiing  any 
of  the  thoracic  viscera  are  always  to  be  considered  as 
placing  the  patient  in  a  state  of  considerable  danger. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  wounds  of 
the  thorax  are  very  properly  divisible  into  three  kinds: 
viz  1,  such  as  affect  only  the  skin  and  muscles,  2, 
such  as  enter  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  but  injure  none 
of  the  viscera  ;  3,  others  which  injure  the  lungs  or 
some  other  viscus. 

Superficial  Wounds  of  the  Thorax.— Immediately  a 
Burgeon  is  called  to  a  recent  wound  of  the  chest,  his  first 
care  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  weapon  has 
penetrated  the  pleura  or  not.  In  order  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  this  circumstance,  surgical  writers  recommend, 
I,  Placing  the  wounded  person  in  the  same  posture  in 
Which  lie  was  when  be  received  the  wound,  and  then 
carefully  examining,  with  the  finger  or  probe,  the  direc- 
tion and  depth  of  the  stab.  2.  The  examination,  if 
possible,  of  the  weapon,  so  as  to  see  how  much  of  it  is 
stained  with  blood.  3.  The  injection  of  fluid  into  the 
wound,  and  attention  to  whether  it  regurgitates  imme- 
diately or  lodges  in  the  part.  4.  The  colour  and  quan- 
tity of  the  blood  discharged  from  the  wound  are  to  be 
noticed,  and  whether  any  is  coughed  up.  5.  We  are 
to  examine,  whether  air  escapes  from  the  wound  in 
respiration,  and  whether  there  is  any  emphysema.  6. 
Lastly,  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  breathing  must  be 
considered. 

In  wounds  of  the  chest,  however,  surgeons  should 
not  be  too  officious  with  their  probes,  merely  for  the 
take  Of  gratifying  their  curiosity,  or  appearing  to  be 
doing  something.  No  judicious  surgeon  can  doubt  that 
authors  have  dwelt  loo  much  on  the  subject  of  probing 

wounds  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax;  for  they  would 
really  lead  then  readers  to  believe,  that  until  the  wound 
has  been  traced  with  the  finger  or  probe  to  its  very 
bottom  and  termination,  surgeons  are  not  qualified  to 
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institute  any  mode  of  treatment.  The  only  advantage 
of  knowing  that  a  wound  penetrates  the  chest  is,  that 
the  practitioner  immediately  feels  himself  justified  in 
having  recourse  to  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic 

means,  witli  the  view  of  preventing  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  and  lungs,  which  affection,  if  not  controlled 
in  time,  often  proves  fatal.  However,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  if  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  wound 
cannot  be  readily  detected  with  the  eye,  the  finger  or  a 
probe,  or  by  the  discharge  of  air  or  blood,  it  is  much 
safer  to  bleed  the  patient  than  to  put  him  to  useless  pain 
with  the  probe,  and  waste  opportunities  of  doing  good 
which  too  frequently  can  never  be  recalled.  In  short, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  better  and  more  advantageous 
for  all  patients,  that  some  of  them  should  lose  blood, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  than  that  any  of  them  should 
die  in  consequence  of  the  evacuation  being  omitted  or 
delayed. 

Almost  all  writers,  who  have  taken  pains  to  direct 
how  wounds  of  the  thorax  should  be  probed,  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  however  advantageous  a  know- 
ledge of  the  direction  and  depth  of  the  wound  maybe, 
much  harm  lias  frequently  been  done  by  pushing  the 
attempts  to  gain  such  information  too  far.  It  is,  per- 
haps of  greater  importance  to  learn  by  some  kind  of 
examination,  the  extent  of  a  wound,  which  does  not 
reach  beyond  the  integuments  or  intercostals,  than  to 
know  whether  the  wound  extends  into  the  cavity  of 
the  chest.  For  even  when  the  pleura  is  found  to  be 
divided,  if  the  wound  be  attended  with  no  urgent 
symptoms,  the  information  is  of  no  practical  use,  if  we 
make  it  a  rule  to  adopt,  without  the  least  delay,  a  strict 
antiphlogistic  plan  of  treatment  in  all  cases,  in  which 
there  is  any  suspicion  or  chance  of  the  parts  within 
the  chest  being  wounded  and  likely  to  inflame.  Be- 
sides, frequently  the  symptoms  are  more  urgent  and 
alarming  than  they  could  be,  were  only  parts  on  the 
outside  of  the  thorax  injured  ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  manifest  that  a  probe  cannot  be  necessary 
for  discovering  that  the  wound  extends  into  the  chest. 

With  reepect  to  the  injection  of  lukewarm  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  regurgi- 
tation as  a  criterion  of  the  wound  being  only  super- 
ficial, (he  plan  is  more  objectionable  than  the  employ- 
ment of  a  probe;  for  if  the  liquid  be  propelled  with 
force,  it  may  be  injected  into  die  cellular  substance, 
and  seem  to  be  passing  through  the  track  of  the  wound 
into  the  chest,  while,  in  reality,  not  a  drop  does  so. 
Besides,  is  it  a  warrantable  proceeding  to  try  to  insi- 
nuate any  quantity  or  kind  of  liquid  whatever  between 
the  pleura  and  lungs,  into  a  situation  in  which  it  must 
necessarily  obstruct  the  important  function  of  respira- 
tion, and  cause  serious  inconvenience'? 

When  air  issues  from  the  wound  in  expiration,  there 
is  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  lungs  are  wounded. 
Hut  I  believe  that  such  authors  as  represent  this  cir- 
cumstance  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  nature  of 
the  accident,  labour  under  a  mistake  ;  for  when  there 
is  simply  an  opening  in  the  chest,  without  any  injury 
of  the  lungs  whatever,  the  same  symptom  may  occur. 
The  air  which  is  discharged  through  the  wound  in 
expiration  has  previously  entered  the  bag  of  the  pleura 
through  the  same  wound  in  inspiration.  In  order  to 
remove  all  doubt,  the  patient  may  be  requested  to 
expire  as  strongly  as  he  can,  so  as  to  force  out  whatever 
air  may  have  accumulated  in  the  chest.  At  the  end  of 
each  expiration  of  this  kind,  care  must  be  taken  to 
bring  the  skin  closely  over  the  orifice  of  the  wound, 
and  to  keep  it  thus  applied  during  each  following 
inspiration,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  external 
air  from  entering.  In  this  way,  if  there  be  no  wound 
of  the  lungs,  all  the  air  will  soon  be  expelled  ;  but  if  it 
still  continues  to  be  discharged  in  expiration,  the  lungs 
must  be  wounded. 

Sometimes  an  emphysematous  swelling  takes  place 
round  wounds  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence  of  a  quan- 
tity of  air  diffusing  itself  in  the  cellular  substance.  In 
wounds  which  are  straight  and  ample  this  symptom  is 
very  uncommon,  but  in  cases  of  narrow  oblique  stabs, 
and  where  the  lungs  are  wounded  by  the  points  of 
broken  ribs,  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. — (See  Em- 
physema.) Wlien  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
flows  from  the  wound,  there  is  reason  for  conjecluring 
not  only  that  the  weapon  has  penetrated  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  but  that  some  of  the  thoracic  viscera  are 
injured.  Excepting  the  intercostal  arteries,  which  run 
along  the  edges  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  the  trunks  of  the 
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thoracic  arteries,  all  the  other  vessels  on  the  outside  of 
the  chest  are  ver  'considerable.  The  effects  of  com- 
pression will  indicate  whether  the  blood  escapes  from 
an  artery  on  the  outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  ; 
and  sometimes  the  situation  and  direction  of  a  wound 
at  once  denotes  that  the  hemorrhage  cannot  proceed 
from  the  trunks  of  the  thoracic  arteries. 

Even  the  appearance  of  the  blood  which  conies 
from  the  wound  may  lead  to  some  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  depth  of  the  injury.  The  blood  which 
flows  from  wounds  of  the  lungs  is  of  a  brighter  scarlet 
colour,  and  more  frothy  than  that  which  is  discharged 
from  the  vessels  of  any  other  part. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  lungs  being  wounded, 
when  the  patient  is  observed  to  spit  up  blood  ;  but  the 
absence  of  this  symptom  is  not  a  positive  proof  of  their 
being  untouched,  though  unquestionably  a  very  im- 
portant circumstance  in  the  diagnosis,  and,  generally 
speaking,  a  correct  criterion  of  the  lungs  having  escaped 
injury.  At  all  events,  when  no  blood  is  spit  or  coughed 
up,  the  lungs  can  never  be  deeply  penetrated. 

The  state  of  the  pulse  and  that  of  respiration,  ought 
to  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  practitioner. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  seems  altered,  at  least  at  first, 
when  wounds  do  not  reach  more  deeply  than  the  in- 
teguments :  but  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  especially  such  as  injure  the  viscera, 
may  frequently  be  distinguished  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  occurrence,  by  their  effects  on  the  san- 
guiferous system,  and  the  function  of  respiration. 
When  the  lungs  are  wounded  at  a  point  where  they 
adhere  to  the  pleura,  no  air  can  be  effused  in  the  thorax, 
and  the  functions  of  those  organs  may  on  this  account 
Buffer  less  disturbance  than  would  be  the  consequence 
of  an  equal  degree  of  injury  at  some  other  unadherent 
portion  of  the  lungs.  Experience  proves,  that  when 
either  air  or  blood  insinuates  itself  between  the  lungs 
and  the  pleura,  the  lungs  become  immediately  op- 
pressed, the  breathing  is  attended  with  great  difficufty. 
the  pulse  is  weak,  contracted,  and  intermittent. 

Wounds  of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the 
thorax  are  not  attended  with  any  particular  danger; 
they  heal  with  the  same  readiness,  and  by  the  same 
means,  as  common  superficial  wounds  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

When  the  case  is  a  punctured  or  a  gun-shot  wound, 
tome  writers  are  advocates  for  laying  open  the  track 
of  the  injury  from  one  end  to  the  other,  if  its  course 
should  not  be  loo  extensive,  and  they  then  recommend 
dressing  the  cavity  down  to  its  bottom.  When  the 
track  of  the  wound  was  too  extensive,  a  seton  was 
sometimes  introduced.  The  aim  of  such  exploded 
practices  was  to  prevent  the  outer  part  of  the  wound 
from  healing  too  soon,  and  thus  give  time  for  the  whole 
of  it  to  heal  in  an  equal  degree.  When  a  seton  was 
used,  the  thickness  of  the  skin  was  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  after  the  whole  of  it  had  been  removed,  a 
slight  compression  was  kept  up  for  a  few  days,  with 
the  view  of  completing  the  cure. 

The  French  surgeons  have  the  discredit  of  having 
brought  setons  into  fashion  in  this  branch  of  surgery  ; 
and  1  am  particularly  glad  that  a  late  writer  has  well 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  practice.  "  We  find  (says 
]\lr.  John  Bell)  the  history  of  it  to  be  plainly  this  :  that 
as  Guy  de  Chauliac,  Par6,  and  all  the  older  surgeons, 
did  not  know  how  to  dilategun-shot  wounds,  they  found 
these  same  setons  useful  in  bringing  the  eschar  sooner 
away,  and  in  preserving  an  open  wound  ;  and  as  they 
believed  the  wounds  to  be  poisoned,  they  took  the  op- 
portunity of  conducting,  by  these  setons,  whatever 
acrid  medicines  might,  according  to  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  that  time,  have  any  chance  of  correcting  the 
poison."  Mr.  J.  Bell  notices,  how  surprising  it  is  to  see 
the  cruelty  and  perseverance  with  which  some  modern 
practitioners,  particularly  French,  draw  these  cords 
through  wounded  limbs;  and  when  the  roughness  of 
such  a  cord,  or  the  acrimony  of  the  drugs  conveyed  by 
it,  produces  a  copious  suppuration,  these  men  are  de- 
lighted with  such  proof  of  their  success.  The  setons 
have  been  introduced  by  the  French  surgeons,  across 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  limbs,  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  forearm,  and  at  the  same  time  frequently  through 
the  wrist-joint.  The  setons  have  also  been  covered 
with  stimulating  applications.  Profuse  suppurations 
and  dreadful  swellings,  of  course,  ensued  ;  still,  as  Mr. 
J.Bell  has  remarked,  these  cruelties  were  continued 
till  the  wound  healed  almost  in  spite  of  the  pain  ;  or 


till  the  coining  on  of  very  dreadful  pain,  great  suppu- 
rations, convulsions,  &c.  made  the  surgeon  discontinue 
the  method,  or  even  amputate  the  limb.  The  French 
have  become  so  familiarized  to  setons,  that  tlieydonot 
restrict  their  use  to  flesh  wounds;  they  pass  them  quite 
across  the  thorax,  across  the  abdomen,  and  even 
through  wounds  of  the  knee-joint. 

When  we  wish  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  for  the  purpose  of  radically 
curing  a  hydrocele,  we  either  pass  a  seton  through  the 
part ;  lay  it  open  with  an  extensive  incision  ;  cram  a 
tent  into  it ;  or  inject  some  irritating  fluid  into  it. 
While  the  animal  machine  continues  the  saute,  says 
Mr.  John  Bell,  the  same  stimuli  will  produce  the  same 
effects,  and  a  seton,  injection,  or  long  tent,  if  they  pro- 
duce pain  or  inflammation  in  the  scrotum,  will  not  be 
easy  in  the  chest;  and  unless  we  can  use  them  in  the 
chest,  with  the  same  intentions  with  which  we  use 
them  in  the  hydrocele,  in  other  words,  unless  we  are 
justified  in  inflaming  the  chest  and  causing  an  adhesion 
of  all  the  parts,  we  cannot  use  them  with  any  con- 
sistency or  good  sense. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  which  the  French  adduce 
in  confirmation  of  the  good  effects  of  their  plans,  I  am 
entirely  of  opinion  with  Mr.  J.  Bell,  that  the  facts  only 
prove,  that  the  patients  recovered  in  spite  of  the  setons. 
"  It  is  like  (adds  this  author)  what  happened  to  a  sur- 
geon who  was  dabbling  in  the  thorax  with  a  piece  of 
caustic,  which  fell  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
where  it  caused  very  large  suppurations,  and  yet  the 
patient  was  saved.  The  patient  recovered  in  spite  of 
the  caustic,  just  as  M.  Guerin's  patient,  and  many 
other  poor  unhappy  souls,  who  lived  in  spite  of  the  se- 
tons. One  would  think  that  people  took  a  pleasure  in 
passing  setons  across  the  eyeball,  the  chest,  the  knee- 
joint,  &c.  merely  to  make  fools  stare,  when  the  busi- 
ness might  be  as  effectually  done  with  an  abscess  lancet." 

Mr.  John  Bell,  in  his  usual  lively  style,  makes  the  em- 
ployment of  tents,  in  wounds  of  the  chest,  seem  equally 
ridiculous  and  improper.  Indeed,  he  says,  lie  knows  of 
no  occasion  in  all  surgery  in  which  tents  canbe  useful, 
except  in  the  single  one  of  a  narrow  opening  which  we 
desire  to  dilate,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wound ;  and  where,  either  on  account  of  some  great  ar- 
tery, or  the  fearful  temper  of  our  patient,  we  dare  not 
use  the  knife. — (See  J.  Bell  on  Wounds.  Discourse  2, 
vol  2.) 

Having  hitherto  been  engaged  rather  in  pointing  out 
what  ought  not  to  be  done,  than  what  ought,  I  shall  next 
make  some  remarks  on  the  line  of  conduct  which 
should  be  adopted  in  cases  of  wound3  of  the  parietes 
of  the  chest. 

When  the  wound  is  a  common  cut,  the  sides  of  the 
division  are  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and  maintained 
in  this  position  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  com- 
presses, and  a  bandage,  until  they  have  grown  together. 
If  the  surgeon  take  care  to  relax  such  muscles  as  hap- 
pen to  be  cut,  or  to  be  situated  immediately  under  the 
wound  of  the  integuments,  there  will  rarely  be  any 
need  of  sutures. 

As  cut  wounds  seldom  or  never  penetrate  the  chest, 
and  there  is  generally  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
unite  by  the  first  intention  without  being  followed  by 
extensive  inflammation  and  abscesses,  antiphlogistic 
means  should  be  employed  with  moderation.  Bleeding 
will  not  often  be  requisite.  The  grand  objects  are  to 
keep  the  patient  in  a  quiet  state,  on  rather  a  low  diet, 
and  to  hinder  him  from  taking  wine,  porter,  spirits,  or 
any  other  stimulating  beverages. 

If  the  wound,  instead  of  healing  favourably,  should 
inflame,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  article  Inflammation.  If  it  sup- 
purate over  its  whole  surface,  but  without  a  great  deal 
of  surrounding  swelling  and  inflammation,  one  or  two 
strips  of  Sticking  plaster  may  still  be  used  with  advan- 
tage ;  for  in  this  way  the  cavity,  which  must  now  be 
filled  up  by  granulations,  will  be  rendered  much  smaller 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  Some  very  soft  lint  may 
be  laid  in  the  cavity  of  the  wound,  which  the  sticking 
plaster  does  not  entirely  remove,  and  over  the  whole  a 
pledget  of  some  mild,  unirrilating ointment.  No  pres- 
sure is  now  proper,  until  the  inflammation  diminishes  ; 
and  if  the  discharge  should  be  profuse,  or  the  surround- 
ing inflammation'  considerable,  the  best  application 
would  be  an  emollient  poultice.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  patient  should  also  be  bled,  and  leeches  be  applied 
near  the  inflamed  parts. 
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When  the  case  is  a  stab  or  punctured  wound,  the  fibres 
of  the  divided  parts  are  not  simply  cut,  they  are  also 
considerably  stretched,  braised,  and  otherwise  injured. 
Hence,  generally,  ihey  will  not  admit  of  being  united  so 
readily  as  the  sidej  of  a  clean  incision,  made  with  a 

sharp  instrument.  However,  the  possibility  of  Uniting 
tile  Opposite   sides  of  punctured   wounds  must  depend 

very  much  on  the  shape  of  the  weapoi  and  the  sud- 
denness, roughness,  and  violence  with  which  ii  was 
driven  into  the  part.  A  prick  with  a  needle  is  a  punc- 
tured wound;  so  is  that  often  made  by  surgeons  with 
their  lancets;  yet  these  injuries  do  not  frequently  bring 
on  violent  Inflammation  and  abscesses,  as  other 
wounds  frequently  do  which  are  inflicted  with  bayo- 
nets and  pikes. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  have  received  the  thrust  of 
a  bayonet,  which  has  run  into  the  skin  and  muscles 
Covering  one  side  of  the  thorax  :  what  plan  can  the 
surgeon  follow  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  ins 
patient  1 

Instead  of  laying  open  the  whole  track  of  such  a 
wound  with  a  knife,  as  is  barbarously  recommended 
in  many  of  the  works  on  surgery  ;  instead  of  drawing 
a  seton  through  its  whole  course,  or  of  cramming  into 
the  part  a  hard  irritating  tent;  the  practitioner  should 
take  whatever  chance  there  may  be  of  uniting  the 
wound  without  suppuration.  For  this  purpose,  lie 
should  recollect  that  the  great  degree  of  violence  done 
to  the  parts  in  punctured  wounds  is  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  apt  to  inflame  and  suppurate.  Hence,  the 
expected  inflammation  is  to  be  counteracted  in  the  very 
first  instance;  and  immediately  the  wound  is  dressed, 
the  patient  should  be  freely  bled,  and  lake  some  saline 
purgative  medicines.  With  regard  to  the  dressings,  the 
orifice  of  the  wound  may  be  lightly  closed  with  stick- 
ing plaster,  or  covered  with  any  mild  superficial  appli- 
cations. Over  and  around  these  the  surgeon  may  ap- 
ply linen,  kept  continually  wet  with  cold  water  or  the 
liquor  piumbi  aeetatis  dilutus.     As,  however,  many 

patients  have  a  si g  dislike  to  cold  applications  to  any 

wounds  upon  their  bodies,  it  is  often  necessary  to  dis- 
pell- with  this  practice.  The  dressings  are  to  be  re- 
tained wilh  a  roller;  hut  it  is  not  to  be  light,  as  pres- 
sure  is  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  Thus,  the 
Inflammation  of  the  wound  will  be  moderated;  the  ex- 
travasation of  blood  prevented  ;  the  chance  of  union 
by  the  fust  intention  taken;  and  all  painful  operations 
avoided.  And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact, 
that  if  antiphlogistic  means  be  strictly  employed,  many 
i  talis  leal  without  abscesses,  or  any  very  severe  SJ  mp 
loins,  when  no  hope  could  he  entertained  of  their  doing 
mi  under  other  treatment.  But  if  suppuration  should 
happen,  and  a  collection  of  matter  take  place,  would 
the  patient  suffer  more  or  be  put  into  greater  danger  by 
having  a  proper  depending  opening  of  just  sufficient 
Size,  now  made  into  the  abscess  in  an  eligible  place, 
than  if  he  had  submitted  to  have  the  formidable  ope- 
ration of  laying  open  the  whole  extent  of  a  stab  per- 
formed in  the  first  instance'?  In  short,  will  he  sutler 
half  so  much,  be  half  so  long  in  netting  well,  or  have 
to  encounter  half  the  danger?  With  all  this  advan- 
tage, la  will  have  taken  acertain  chance  which  attends 
all  these  cases  of  the  wound  becoming  united  by  what 
is  called  the  first  intention;  that  is  to  say,  without  any 
suppuration.  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but 
refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
columns  on  the  subject  of  Punctured  Wounds,  and  to 
the  treatment  of  abscesses,  in  the  article  Suppuration. 
Gun-shot  wounds  merely  injuring  the  parietes  of  the 
chest  are  to  be  treated  according  to  principles  elsewhere 
explained!— (See  Ghinskot  Wounds.) 

Wounds  penetrating  the  Canity  of  the  Thorax. — 
Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  always  dangerous, 
and  claim  the  utmost  attention  of  the  practitioner.  I 
shall  fust  treat  of  such  wounds  as  enter  the  cavity  of 
thorax,  hut  without  injuring  the  viscera. 

In  the  healthy  stale,  the  Iuiil's  so  completely  fill  the 
thorax,  that,  both  in  inspiration  and  expiration,  they  are 
always  in  close  contact  with  the  pleura;  and  whenever 
air  blood,  or  any  other  mailer  insinuates  itself  between 
the' pleura costaJls  and  pleura  pulmonalis,  more  or  less 
oppression  and  difficulty  of  breathing  immediately  take 

place  III  all  wounds  attended  with  a  division  of  the 
pleura  costalis,  and  occurring  in  a  situation  where  there 
happens  to  he  no  adhesion  between  this  membrane  and 
the  lungs,  some  of  the  external  air,  or  a  small  quantity 
of  blood,  or  both,  can  hardly  fail  to  get  into  the  cavity 
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of  the  thorax.  If  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  be 
wounded,  and  the  external  orifice  be  very  narrow, 
the  blood  furnished  by  this  vessel  may  pass  into  the 
chest,  and  immediately  produce  oppression  of  the 
breathing,  and  other  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
lungs.  Of  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case,  I  shall  pre- 
sently speak. 

When  a  wound  is  known  to  have  entered  the  pleura, 
and  there  is  no  symptom  leading  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
lungs  or  any  large  vessel  is  wounded,  the  injury  is  to  be 
dressed  according  to  common  principles,  and  the  more 
superficially  the  better.  Authors  also  usually  direct  us, 
just  before  we  close  the  opening,  to  tell  the  patient  to 
make  a  deep  inspiration,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
as  much  of  the  air  as  possible  which  may  have  passed 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  At  the  end  of  such  in- 
spiration, the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  are  to  be 
brought  together  and  kept  so  wilh  slicking  plaster, 
compresses,  and  a  roller.  The  other  indications  are  to 
prevent  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  by  rigo- 
rous antiphlogistic  remedies,  particularly  bleeding, 
which  should  be  copious,  and  repeated  as  circumstances 
may  require. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  maybe  complicated 
with  some  of  the  following  circumstances :  1.  Foreign 
bodies.  2.  Injury  of  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries. 
3.  Protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs.  4.  Emphyse- 
ma.    5.  Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  thorax. 

1.  Almost  all  these  wounds  occasion  pain  and  diffi- 
culty of  breathing.  Many  of  them  are  also  followed 
by  an  emphysematous  swelling  aioaud  the  wound  ;  the 
patient  frequently  coughs  up  blood  ;  and  after  having 
had  for  some  time  a  small,  contracted,  irregular  pulse, 
with  a  pallid  countenance  and  cold  extremities,  lie  is 
too  often  seized  with  severe  febrile  symptoms,  the  ef- 
fect of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  parts  within  the 
chest.  These  symptoms  should  be  counteracted  by  bleed- 
ing, a  very  low  regimen,  opening  saline  medicines,  the 
use  of  leeches,  or  cupping,  and  the  strict  observance  of 
quietude.  If  such  indisposition  should  continue  longer 
than  a  few  days  without  diminution,  writers  inform  ua 
that  there  is  ground  for  suspecting  that  they  depend 
|  upon  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body.  However,  it 
may  he  doubted  whether  Sabalier's  advice, immediately 
to  make  search  after  the  extra  neons  substance,  is  proper, 
under  these  circumstances.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
think  the  symptoms  above  related  by  any  means  unequi- 
vocal, and  even  were  they  so,  the  practice  would  still  be 
questionable. — (See  JHedecine  Optratoirc,  t.  2,  p.  244.) 

Sabatier  has  quoted  the  two  following  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  may  be  attempted  in  these 
cases.  "  A  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was 
struck  very  violently  with  a  knife  on  the  outer  par!  of 
the  fourth  true  rib.  Simple  dressings  were  applied  for 
the  first  few  days ;  hut  a  considerable  coughing  and 
spitting  of  blood  ensuing,  M.  Gerard  was  consulted, 
who  found  that  the  symptoms  depended  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  piece  of  the  knife,  which  had  pierced  the 
rib  and  was  projecting  some  way  into  the  thorax.  So 
little  of  the  foreign  body  was  on  the  outside  of  the  rib, 
and  it  was  so  fixed  in  the  bone,  that  it  could  neither  be 
extracted  with  any  kind  of  forceps,  nor  even  moved  in 
the  least  with  a  leaden  mallet,  &c.  Although  the  only 
expedient  seemed  now  to  be  that  of  sawing  or  cutting 
out  a  portion  of  the  rib,  Gerard  conceived  that  an  at- 
tempt might  first  be  made  to  extract  the  foreign  body 
by  pushing  it  from  within  outwards.  For  this  purpose, 
having  put  a  steel  thimble  on  his  index  finger,  he  intro- 
duced" it  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded  in  pushing  jut  the  piece  of  the  knife. 

A  spicula  of  the  bone  was  afterward  felt;  but  it  was 
loo  firmly  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  rib  to  admit 
of  being  completely  taken  out.  Gerard  was  absurd 
enough  to  surround  the  whole  rib  at  the  splintered  part 
with  a  ligature.  To  these  ingenious  proceedings,  as  the 
French  term  them,  was  imputed,  not  only  the  cessation 
of  all  the  bad  symptoms,  but  a  speedy  recovery. — (See 
La  Fayc's  Notes  to  the  Traite  des  Operations  de 
Dionis.) 

An  officer  was  shot  in  the  leftside  of  the  chest.  The 
ball  entered  about  where  the  bone  and  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  true  rib  unite,  and  came  out  in  the  situation  of 
the  angle  of  the  same  bone,  which  was  broken  in  two 
placps.  The  posterior  part  of  the  first  false  rib  was 
also  broken.  Incisions  were  made  which  enabled  the 
surgeon  to  take  away  several  splinters  of  bone,  and  fa- 
cilitated (that  mischievous  French  practice;  the  Intro- 
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duction  of  a  seton.  Soft  mild  dressings  were  applied. 
The  patient  was  bled  twenty-six  times,  with  the  view 
of  relieving  the  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood.  On  the  fifth  day,  suppuration  commenced 
and  the  seton  could  be  easily  drawn.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, the  patient's  sufferings  considerably  abated,  and 
he  passed  some  of  the  ensuing  days  in  a  tolerably  easy 
state.  Circumstances,  however,  made  it  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  another  place,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth 
day  he  had  a  bad  night;  febrile  symptoms  came  on ; 
and  the  discharge  was  not  of  its  usual  consistence.  He 
was  bled  twice  more,  and  his  critical  state  led  the  sur- 
geon to  examine  the  wounds  again.  On  passing  a  lin- 
ger into  the  posterior  wound,  a  foreign  body  was  felt 
and  easily  extracted.  It  was  apiece  of  the  patient's  coat. 
A  spicula  of  bone  was  also  felt  more  deeply  lodged, 
which  required  the  wound  to  be  dilated.  Partial  relief 
followed  the  removal  of  these  extraneous  substances. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  the  bad  symptoms  recurred,  two 
more  bleedings  were  practised,  and,  as  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  the  seton  was  doing  harm,  it  was  sup- 
pressed. The  patient  now  first  made  complaint  of 
feeling  something  which  pricked  him  in  a  deep  situa- 
tion, between  the  two  openings  of  the  wound.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  divide  all  the  parts  intervening 
between  the  two  orifices,  and  occupying  an  extent  of 
seven  or  eight  inches.  Guerin  cut  the  parts  between 
the  two  ribs  from  within  outwards,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  finger  introduced  into  the  posterior  wound,  care 
being  taken  not  to  cut  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  up- 
per rib.  In  this  way,  the  whole  track  of  the  ball  was 
laid  open,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a  very  sharp  splinter 
was  found,  projecting  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
It  was  removed,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  simple  ap- 
plications. From  this  day  all  the  bad  symptoms  ceased. 
— ( Obs.  de  Guerin  in  Mem.  de  VMcad.  de  Chir.  t.  2,  4<o.) 

Mr.  John  Bell  has  taken  notice  of  the  preceding 
case ;  he  observes,  that  some  of  Guerin's  steps  were 
bold  and  good,  as  well  as  successful ;  but  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  seton  was  wrong.  The  example 
teaches  us  several  important  circumstances :  1.  The 
propriety  of  making  very  free  dilatations  for  the  ex- 
traction of  splinters  of  bone.  2.  The  utility  of  repeated 
copious  bleedings,  which,  in  the  above  case,  indeed, 
had  the  greatest  effect  both  in  preventing  such  hemor- 
rhage in  the  chest,  as  would  probably  have  produced 
suffocation,  and  also  in  averting  a  degree  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  which  would  have  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  John  Bell  judiciously  condemns  the  seton :  "  Had 
M.  Guerin  (says  he)  been  asked  what  good  it  was  to 
do,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  in- 
vented even  a  plausible  apology  for  the  practice,  which, 
if  it  was  not  doing  good,  could  not  fail  to  do  harm. 
Was  this  seton  necessary  for  keeping  the  wound  open  ■? 
No,  surely,  for  the  wound  could  not  have  closed  while 
it  was  irritated  and  kept  in  suppuration  by  splinters 
of  bone,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  within  the  breast.  Was 
,t  to  draw  the  piece  of  cloth  out  %  Surely,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  dayR,  a  piece  of  cloth  would  have  had  some 
chance,  at  least,  of  being  floated  towards  the  wound, 
either  by  the  natural  flux  of  the  matter,  or  by  the  help 
of  a  mild  injection.  Was  it  useful  in  supporting  the 
discharge'?  This  would  have  been  a  sore  question  for 
M.  Guerin;  for  it  supported  the  suppuration  only  by 
inflaming  the  chest;  and  where  inflammation  of  the 
chest,  or  high  cough,  or  bloody  expectoration,  or  a 
profuse  discharge  were  the  chief  dangers,  a  great  seton 
could  hardly  be  a  comfortable  inmate  in  the  breast. 
I  think  one  might  very  boldly  promise  to  produce 
bloody  expectoration  and  terrible  cough,  profuse  sup- 
purations, and  oppression  to  any  degree,  by  drawing 
such  a  cord  across  a  sound  thorax." 

Mr.  John  Bell  next  censures  M.  Guerin  for  not  hav- 
ing discovered  the  pricking  piece  of  bone  before  the 
thirty-eighth  day  ;  a  disadvantaee  which  he  partly  as- 
cribes to  the  seton,  the  pain  of  drawing  which  across 
the  chest  deadened  every  less  pain,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  patient  could  not  feel  the  trifling  pricking 
of  the  bone,  till  his  greater  sufferings  from  the  seton 
were  allayed.  "In  short  (says  Mr.  John  Bell),  M. 
Guerin  passes  a  great  strap  of  coarse  linen  across  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  when  it  causes  inflammation, 
he  thinks  to  subdue  it  by  bleeding;  when  M.  Guerin 
continued  for  thirty  days  drawing  a  coarse  seton  through 
the  breast  every  morning,  and  bleeding  for  the  cough 
every  niL'ht,  what  did  he  do,  but  raise  inflammation 
with  his  left  hand,  to  show  how  well  he  could  cure  it 


with  his  right."— (See  John  Bell,  On  Wounds,  vol.  &. 
p.  3G— 36.} 

The  liability  of  wounds  of  the  chest  to  be  compli- 
cated with  the  lodgement  of  foreign  bodies,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  the  practitioner  should  ever  be 
mindful.  "  In  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  sol- 
diers who  have  died  from  these  injuries  (says  Dr. 
Hennen),  I  have  frequently  found  pieces  of  wadding 
or  clothes,  spicula;  of  bone,  and  balls,  and,  in  one  case, 
some  charpie  used  as  a  dressing;  either  loose  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  lungs,  or  lying  in  sacs,  which  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  constitution  to  free  itself  had  thrown 
round  them  by  the  medium  of  the  coagulating  lymph. 
In  the  more  fortunate  few  who  have  recovered,  these 
matters  have  been  discharged  from  the  wounds,  or  ex- 
tracted from  them  by  the  surgeon.  In  some  lucky 
cases,  they  have  been  ejected  by  the  convulsive  efforts 
to  cough,  which  their  irritation  has  occasioned." — 
(On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  367.)  For  an  account 
of  the  dexterity  with  which  Laney  has  sometimes 
traced  balls  in  the  chest,  and  extracted  them  by  bold 
operations,  I  must  refer  to  his  valuable  writings. — 
(See  Mim.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.  4,  p.  250,  tf-c)  Balls  have 
sometimes  lodged  and  remained  encysted  in  the  lungs 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  without  the  health  being 
at  all  disturbed  by  their  presence. — (See  Percy,  Ma- 
rtin I,  lS-c.  p.  125 ;  Boyer,  Traile  des  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p. 
310,  <S-c.) 

2.  When  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  is  wounded 
by  a  narrow  oblique  stab,  the  accident  cannot  at  fust 
be  known.  In  this  case,  the  blood  commonly  makes 
its  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  where  it  causes  a 
more  or  less  considerable  extravasation.  But  when 
the  wound  is  ample  and  direct,  the  effused  blood, 
which  has  all  the  characters  of  arterial  blood,  leaves  no 
doubt  concerning  the  injury  of  an  intercostal  artery. 
How  ever,  if  any  uncertainty  prevail,  it  may  easily  be 
dispelled  by  introducing  a  finger  into  the  wound,  and 
making  pressure  with  it  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  rib, 
which  corresponds  to  the  vessel  suspected  to  be  injured. 

Gerard  proposed  to  stop  hemorrhage  from  the  inter- 
costal artery  by  means  of  a  ligature.  His  plan  was  to 
enlarge  the  external  wound  as  far  as  the  upper  edge  of 
the  rib,  corresponding  to  the  wounded  intercostal  ar- 
tery, and  then  to  introduce  into  the  chest  a  common 
curved  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature,  to  which  was 
attached  a  dossil  of  lint.  The  needle  was  passed  be- 
hind the  rib,  rather  higher  than  the  superior  edge  of 
the  bone.  The  point  of  the  instrument  was  then 
pushed  from  within  outwards,  and  brought  out  through 
the  external  wound  together  with  the  ligature.  When 
the  dossil  had  come  into  contact  with  the  artery,  the 
two  ends  of  the  ligature  were  tied  over  a  thick  com- 
press, placed  on  the  outside  of  the  rib.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  bone  was  surrounded  with  the  ligature,  and 
the  artery  compressed. 

Goulard,  of  Montpellier,  having  found  difficulty  in 
passing  a  common  needle,  whose  shape  little  corres- 
ponded to  the  track  through  which  it  had  to  pass,  be- 
ing curved  towards  its  point,  and  straight  towards  the 
eye,  invented  one  expressly  for  this  operation.  He  also 
objected  to  the  common  bent  needles,  as  he  conceived 
that  they  might  wound  the  lungs  with  their  sharp 
points  and  edges.  Goulard's  needle  formed  three- 
fourths  of  a  circle,  and  was  fixed  on  a  iong  handle, 
which  facilitated  its  introduction.  The  eye,  in  which 
the  ligature  was  put,  was  situated  near  the  point, 
which  was  a  little  blunted,  and  the  ligature  lay  in  a 
groove  in  the  convexity  of  the  instrument.  When  the 
needle  had  passed  through  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  its  point  had  made  its  appearance  over  the  rib, 
which  was  above  the  artery,  the  ligature  was  untied, 
and  held,  while  the  needle  was  withdrawn  at  the  place 
where  it  had  entered.  The  ligature  was  then  tied,  as 
in  Gerard's  method. 

It  was  afterward  thought,  that  compression  might 
answer  better  than  the  foregoing  use  of  the  licature. 
Lottery,  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  universily  of  Tu- 
rin, constructed  for  this  purpose  a  steel  plate,  which  is 
described  and  engraved  in  the  second  volume,  4to.  of 
the  Mimoires  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.  This  plate  was  nar- 
row at  one  end,  broad  at  the  other,  and  curved  in  two 
directions  at  its  narrow  part,  where  there  were  some 
holes,  by  means  of  which  a  compress  for  the  artery  was 
fastened  on  the  instrument.  The  broad  end  of  the  plate 
had  two  long  parallel  slits,  through  which  a  riband 
was  passed,  with  which  the  instrument  was  secured. 
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When  llic  wound  corresponding  to  the  intcrcoetal 
trlery  was  luffictently  extensive  in  the  transverse  di- 
rection, the  narrow,  bent  end  of  the  instrument  was  so 
introduced,  that  the  lower  edge  of  trie  rib  above  was 
placed  in  the  concavity  of  the  curvature,  while  the 
Compress  acted  on  the  edge  of  the  hone,  and,  of  course, 
on  the  artery.  The  rest  of  the  instrument  applied  it- 
self to  the  side  of  the  thorax,  in  which  situation  it  was 
fastened.  When  the  wound  was  not  ample  enough,  a 
sufficient  dilatation  of  it  was  first  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  instrument. 

Quesnay  employed  a  piece  of  ivory,  which  he  co- 
vered with  lint,  &x.  and  introduced  within  the  chest. 
The  instrument  was  then  drawn  from  within  outwards 
by  means  of  a  riband,  and  thus  the  necessary  com- 
pression was  produced. 

Quesnay's  plan  is  somewhat  like  that  invented  by 
k^ottery.  But  to  have  introduced  the  compress  en- 
tirely into  the  thorax,  together  with  the  ivory,  which 
was  the  basis  of  it,  and  then  to  have  drawn  the  con- 
trivance from  within  outwards,  as  was  probably  in- 
tended, a  very  large  wound  would  have  been  indis- 
pensable. This  was  also  one  of  the  many  strong  ob- 
jections to  Lottery's  instrument,  which,  in  fact,  could 
only  be  employed  when  there  was  a  free  and  ample 
opening. 

Bellnque,  seeing  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  compressing 
means  used  before  his  time,  and  their  inconveniences, 
invented  an  instrument,  which,  he  says,  is  calculated 
for  making  proper  pressure,  and  following  the  motion 
of  the  ribs  without  hindering  the  escape  of  extra  vasated 
blood.  The  machine  is  engraved  and  described  in  2  t. 
of  Mem.  de  VJlr.ad.  de  Chir.  ito.  It  is  composed  of  two 
plates,  which  are  wadded,  and  capable  of  being  brought 
towards  each  other  by  means  of  a  screw.  This  in- 
strument, as  Sabatier  observes,  may  indeed  answer ; 
but  it  is  complicated  and  awkward,  and  its  utility  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  wound  being  larger 
than  wounds  are  which  are  made  with  common  wea- 
pons. 

Justly  averse  to  any  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
surgical  instruments,  modern  practitioners  reject  all 
particular  contrivances  for  stopping  hemorrhage  from 
the  intercostal  arteries.  Indeed,  as  the  accident  is 
very  rare,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  best  instrument 
possible  were  devised  it  would  hardly  ever  be  at  hand 
when  required. 

A  common  dossil  of  lint  (says  Sabatier),  fastened  to 
a  strong  ligature,  and  introduced  between  the  two  ribs, 
or  even  quite  into  the  chest,  and  then  drawn  from 
within  outwards  like  (iuesnay's  compress,  would  fulfil 
every  desirable  purpose.  The  external  wound  should 
then  be  covered  with  simple  dressings,  and  a  bandage 
applied  round  the  body.  The  patient  should  be  freely 
and  repeatedly  bled,  and  treated  oil  the  most  rigorous 
antiphlogistic  plan. 

Professor  Assalini  joins  all  the  best  modern  surgeons 
in  reprobating  the  introduction  of  the  preceding  con- 
trivances and  extraneous  substances  into  the  chest,  in 
order  to  stop  hemorrhage  from  the  intercostal  artery. 
All  these  methods,  he  remarks,  are  calculated  to  excite 
a  dangerous  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  chest. 
Hence,  he  prefers  simply  cutting  the  artery  across,  so 
as  to  allow  it  to  retract,  and,  if  this  plan  fail,  he  re- 
COmmends  the  wound  to  be  closed.  Should  the  blood 
find  its  way  into  the  chest,  it  is  true,  the  consequences 
will  be  serious,  but  not  fatal  ;  and  if  the  symptoms  re- 
quire it,  the  operation  of  empyema  may  afterward  be 
done.  A  small  quantity  of  effused  blood,  however, 
may  be  absorbed,  and  no  such  proceeding  be  requisite. 
— [Manuale  di  Chirurgia,  />•  58,  59.) 

Dr.  lb  iinen  conceives,  that  whenever  the  tenacu- 
lum can  be  used  foi  an  injured  intercostal  artery,  the 
practice  should  be  adopted.  He  slates,  that  cases  are 
reported  in  which  the  vessel  was  thus  secured;  but  that 
he  has  never  seen  the  method  adopted  himself.  "  Un- 
fortnnately  (says  he),  we  but  too  often  are  disappointed 
in  finding  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage,  and  here  ju- 
dicious pressure  is  our  only  resource.  In  some  vi  ry 
slight  cases,  I  have  used  the  graduated  compress  with 
success  :  but,  if  the  sloughing  i-.  extensive,  nothing  but 
the  finger  of  an  assistant,  relieved  as  often  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  pressure  direct  upon  a  compress 
placed  along  the  course  of  the  vessel,  or  so  disposed  as 
to  operate  upon  its  bleeding  orifice,  will  be  of  any  avail." 
—(Military  Surgery,  <•!.  -2.  p 
3.  The  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs,  in  con- 


sequence of  wounds  penetrating  the  chest,  is  a  very 
unusual  case;  but  there  are  some  instances  recorded 
by  writers,  and  one  case  I  attended  myself  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Schenckius  relates  an  example 
taken  from  Rolandus.  The  latter  was  called  to  a  man 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  thorax  six  days  before. 
A  portion  of  the  lung  protruded,  in  a  state  of  mortifi- 
cation. Rolandus  extirpated  it,  and  the  patient  soon 
recovered. 

Tulpius  has  recorded  a  similar  fact.  A  man  received 
an  extensive  wound  just  below  his  left  nipple.  His 
naturally  guy  disposition,  however,  led  him  to  neglect 
the  injury  :  and  on  the  third  day,  a  piece  of  the  lungs, 
three  inches  in  length,  protruded.  The  patient  went 
to  Amsterdam,  whence  he  was  distant  two  days' 
journey,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  succour  in  one  of 
the  hospitals  of  that  city.  The  protruded  piece  of  lung, 
which  was  already  mortifying,  was  tied,  and  cut  off 
with  scissors.  It  weighed  three  ounces.  The  wound 
healed  in  a  foi  might,  and  the  patient  experienced  no 
complaint  afterward,  except  a  slight  cough,  with 
which  he  was  occasionally  troubled.  He  survived  the 
accident  six  years,  leading  a  wandering,  drunken  life. 
After  death,  nothing  particular  was  observed  in  the 
thorax,  except  that  the  lungs  had  become  adherent  to 
the  pleura,  in  the  situation  of  the  wound.  Hildanus 
relates  another  case.  A  man  was  wounded  with  a 
knife  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  near  the  ster- 
num. As  a  piece  of  lung  protruded  at  the  opening  and 
was  of  a  livid  colour,  it  was  extirpated  with  the  actual 
cautery.  The  wound  was  then  dilated,  and  the  ribs 
kept  apart  with  a  wooden  wedge,  under  which  plan 
the  portion  of  Jung  girt  by  the  opening  shrunk 
within  the  chest.  The  patient  was  soon  completely 
well. 

A  fourth  example  of  a  protrusion  of  a  piece  of  lung 
through  a  wound  in  the  thorax,  is  among  the  cases 
recorded  by  Ruysch.  The  servant  of  a  seafaring  man 
was  wounded  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
chest,  and  was  immediately  attended  by  a  surgeon, 
who  mistook  the  protruded  piece  of  lung  for  a  portion 
of  omentum,  and  applied  a  tight  ligature  round  it. 
Ruysch,  who  was  consulted,  soon  detected  the  mistake 
which  had  been  made ;  but  he  delivered  his  opinion 
that  the  wound  would  heal  very  well,  as  soon  as  the 
tied  piece  of  lung  was  detached.  The  event  justified 
his  prognosis,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

When  the  protruded  portion  of  lung  is  sound,  the 
reduction  ought  to  be  made  without  the  least  delay. 
It  should  be  done  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on 
which  protruded  pieces  of  intestine,  or  omentum,  are 
reduced.— (See  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.)  A  recur- 
rence of  the  accident  is  to  be  prevented  by  closing  the 
wound,  and  placing  a  compress  over  it.  But  when  the 
piece  of  lung  is  already  in  a  mortified  state  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constriction  which  it  has  suffered,  or 
when  its  large  size  prevents  reduction,  Sabatier  is  of 
opinion  that  the  only  resource  is  to  extirpate  the  part, 
after  applying  a  ligature  round  its  base.  If  the  latter 
step  were  not  taken,  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  might 
follow,  or  even  an  extravasation  in  the  thorax. — 
(Medecine  Operatoire,  tome  2,  p.  224.)  However,  the 
practice  recommended  by  Sabatier  appears  question- 
able in  the  instance  of  mortification,  because  the  dead 
part  will  naturally  be  thrown  off  by  a  spontaneous  pro- 
cess;  and  when  the  wound  is  too  small  to  allow  the 
part  to  be  returned,  its  dilatation  might  be  more  ad- 
visable than  the  removal  of  a  considetable  portion,  or 
even  any,  of  the  ljing. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  I  had  a  patient  with  a 
protrusion  of  a  piece  of  lung,  four  or  five  inches  in 
length.  The  part  was  much  bruised,  and  could  not  be 
easily  reduced.  I  therefore  applied  a  ligature  round 
its  base,  and  cut  it  off.  Previously,  however,  I  made 
an  incision  in  it,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
bleed  freely,  which  being  the  case,  induced  me  to  use 
a  ligature.  I  was  afterward  informed  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Collier,  that  the  man  died. 

4  Emphysema  is  another  symptom  with  which 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  are  frequently  com- 
plicated, especially  when  they  are  small  and  indirect. 
When  such  wounds  are  small,  and  not  straight  in  their 
course  ;  when  their  track  is  rendered  impervious,  either 
by  change  in  the  situation  of  the  muscles,  the  swelling 
of  the  parts,  clots  of  blood,  or  any  extraneous  sub- 
stances; air  may  insinuate  itself  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  tumour  and  dia- 
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tention.  Emphysema  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
tumefaction  of  the  part  affected,  without  any  pain,  or 
change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  and  by  the  crepitation 
which  is  perceptible  on  pressing  the  air  from  one  pan 
of  the  cellular  substance  into  another.  Emphysema 
may  take  place  where  the  lungs  are  not  wounded;  but 
in  this  case  it  can  never  be  of  much  extent.  Here  the 
emphysematous  swelling  is  caused  by  the  air  which 
insinuates  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  through 
the  wound,  during  the  first  inspirations  which  follow 
the  accident,  and  the  same  air  is  expelled  in  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  expiration.  But  when  the  lungs  are 
(vounded,  the  emphysema  arises  from  the  escape  of  air 
from  those  organs  during  inspiration,  first  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  thence,  through  the  inner 
opening  of  the  external  wound,  into  the  cellular  sub- 
slance. 

I  should  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  have  said 
any  thing  in  this  part  of  the  work  on  the  present  sub- 
ject, and  have  contented  myself  with  referring  to  the 
article  Emphysema,  were  not  the  cause  of  this  symp- 
tom rather  perplexing,  and  did  I  not  hope  that  the 
following  extract  from  Sir  A.  Halliday's  publication 
will  tend  to  facilitate  the  comprehension  of  these  cases. 
This  gentleman  mentions  the  following  circumstances, 
under  which  air  may  escape  from  the  lungs,  or  emphy- 
sema arise. 

1st.  "  An  injury  or  disease  of  the  pleura  pulmonalis, 
causing  a  wound  or  ulceration  of  that  membrane,  and 
thus  allowing  the  air  to  escape  from  the  lungs,  as  in 
oblique  external  wounds,  where  the  outer  opening  and 
that  of  the  pleura  costalis  have  healed,  or  closed  up, 
and  in  ulcers  of  the  surface  of  the  Jungs. 

2dly.  That  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  costalis 
may  he  wounded  or  ulcerated,  when  there  is  no  exter- 
nal opening,  as  when  the  ends  of  fractured  ribs  pene- 
trate through  both  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs;  and 
it  is  from  this  accident,  &c.  that  emphysema  most  com- 
monly takes  place. 

3dly.  The  common  integuments  of  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  pleura  cos- 
talis may  be  wounded,  while  the  pleura  pulmonalis 
and  the  lungs  remain  uninjured  ;  so  that  the  air  ad- 
mitted from  without  and  collected  in  the  cavily  of  the 
thorax,  may  be  pressed  into  the  cellular  membrane,  so 
as  to  occasion  emphysema." 

The  same  writer  remarks,  "  that  the  lungs  in  the 
thorax  have  often,  and  not  inaptly,  been  compared  to  a 
bladder  in  a  close  pair  of  bellows  ;  but  if  we  suppose 
the  bellows  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments,  and 
each  of  these  to  contain  a  bladder,  which  mutually 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  external 
air,  by  means  of  a  tube,  which  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  which  admits  the  air 
only  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladders,  and  not  into  the 
space  between  the  bladders  and  bellows,  we  shall  then 
have  a  perfect  representation  of  the  mechanical  struc- 
ture of  the  thorax.  The  bellows  will  represent  the 
thorax,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  mediastinum  ;  the 
bladders  will  represent  the  lungs  of  the  right  and  left 
sides;  and  the  tube  which  communicates  with  the 
bladders  and  with  the  external  air,  will  represent  the 
trachea.  The  only  thing  which  is  wanting  to  render 
this  mechanical  representation  perfect  is,  that  the 
bladders  should  exactly  fill  the  bellows,  so  as  to  leave 
no  air  between  them  and  the  bellows." 

It  is  explained  by  Sir  A.  Halliday,  that  when  the 
handle  of  the  bellows  is  lifted  up,  the  bladders  become 
filled  by  the  external  air,  which  rushes  in  through  the 
tube  which  communicates  with  both  of  them.  When 
the  handle  is  depressed,  the  air  is  expelled  again.  In 
the  like  manner,  the  lungs  are  filled  with  air,  and  emp- 
tied again  when  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged 
by  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  then  diminished  by  the 
expiratory  ones. 

When  emphysema  arises  from  a  wound  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  on  one  side  of  the  thorax, 
the  case  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  an  opening  were  made 
iii  one  of  the  bladders,  which  opening  would  form  a 
communication,  as  the  same  gentleman  observes,  with 
the  bellows  and  bladder  on  one  side.  If  this  should 
happen  while  the  handle  of  the  bellows  is  depressed, 
no  sooner  is  the  handle  raised,  than  air  rushes  into  the 
Bpace  between  the  bladder  and  bellows ;  and  on  keeping 
up  the  handle  a  little  while,  the  bladder  will  become 
quite  collapsed,  and  the  place  which  it  occupied,  while 
distended,  will  now  be  occupied  by  the  air.    "  If  now 


(says  Sir  A.  Halliday)  we  attempt  to  force  out  the  ait 
by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  bellows,  we  shall  And 
that  this  cannot  be  done;  for  there  is  no  direct  com 
munication  between  the  bellows  and  the  external  air ; 
and  as  the  effused  air  presses  equally  on  all  parts  of 
the  collapsed  bladder,  it  cannot  escape  through  it." 

When  the  thorax  is  expanded  in  inspiration,  the 
pressure  is  taken  off  the  surface  of  the  woundeV  lung, 
and  the  air  which  now  enters  this  organ,  instead  of 
distending  its  cells,  passes  through  its  wound  Into  the 
space  between  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  cos- 
talis. The  lung  will,  indeed,  be  partially  expanded, 
as  long  as  inspiration  on  that  side  goes  on  ;  the  inure 
so,  the  smaller  its  wound  is.  At  every  expiration, 
however,  when  the  thorax  is  diminished,  the  effused 
air  will  be  compressed  against  the  wounded  lung ;  hut 
none  of  the  air  which  has  escaped  can  re-enter  the 
lung  again  ;  "because  (as  the  preceding  writer  accu- 
rately remarks)  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
lung  must  be  forced  out,  and  then  the  pressure  (of  the 
air)  against  every  part  of  the  collapsed  lung  being 
equal,  will  prevent  its  separating  any  part,  so  as  to 
make  a  passage  for  itself  into  the  trachea."  Thus 
fiesh  air  accumulates  at  every  inspiration  in  the  space 
between  the  pleura5,  while  none  can  escape  from  the 
same  situation  during  expiration  ;  and  the  quantity 
accumulated  will  at  last  equal  that  which  is  received 
into  the  other  lung  during  the  most  powerful  inspira- 
tion. 

When  the  pleura  pulmonalis  and  pleura  costalis  are 
both  wounded,  the  same  effusion  of  air  between  them 
continues  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  till  the 
lung  collapses.  When  an  attempt  is  now  made  to 
expire,  the  injured  side  of  the  thorax  must  continue 
distended,  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  the  patient 
In  this  expiratory  act,  however,  if  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  be  diminished,  and  the  air  compressed,  a  part  of 
it  finds  its  way  through  the  wound  in  the  pleura  cos- 
talis, into  the  common  cellular  substance  of  the  parietes 
of  the  chest. 

The  passage  of  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
during  the  inspiration  is,  as  Sir  A.  Halliday  observes, 
now  more  easy  than  the  return  of  that  already  effused 
in  the  cellular  membrane;  and,  consequently,  thesui- 
cutaneous  emphysema  continues  to  increase  with  a 
rapidity  which  is  remarkable,  as  long  as  the  patient 
lives. 

To  explain  the  origin  of  emphysema  in  cases  of 
wounds  which  only  enter  the  chest  and  do  not  injure 
the  lungs  at  all,  this  writer  has  recourse  to  the  simile 
of  the  bellows  and  bladders.  Were  an  opening  made 
into  the  bellows  without  injuring  the  contained  blad- 
ders, and  the  access  of  air  by  this  opening  more  free 
than  that  by  the  nozzle,  communicating  with  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder,  more  air  would  enter  by  the 
opening  than  by  the  pipe,  on  the  handle  being  raised; 
so  that  the  bladder  would  not  rise  as  usual,  when  no 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  bellows  existed.  If  the  latter 
opening  be  smaller  than  that  of  the  pipe,  the  bladder 
will  only  be  partially  filled ;  and  on  depressing  the 
handle  of  the  bellows,  the  air  contained  in  the  bladder, 
and  that  between  the  bladder  and  the  bellows,  will  be 
expelled  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  that 
in  which  they  were  formerly  filled.  This  process 
would  continue  to  go  on  in  the  same  way,  did  not  the 
bladder  naturally  collapse  more  and  more  fxom  its 
gravitation.  Let  us  now  stop  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
while  the  handle  of  the  bellows  is  raised,  and  the 
bladder  partially  filled.  On  trying  next  to  depress  the 
handle,  it  results  that,  as  no  air  can  escape  from  the 
pipe,  the  air  contained  between  the  bladder  and  tht 
bellows  must  be  first  evacuated,  while  that  contained 
in  the  bladder  of  the  sound  side  will  be  forced  into  the 
bladder  on  the  injured  side,  and  either  distend  it,  so  as 
to  rupture  it,  or  cause  it  to  protrude. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  a  wound  penetrating  the  chest 
without  injuring  the  lungs,  if  the  air  can  enter  more 
freely  by  the  wound  than  by  the  trachea,  more  of  it 
will  enter,  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax  than  into  the  lungs.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  opining  of  the  wound  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  the 
trachea,  less  air  will  enter  the  thorax  than  the  lungs. 

In  the  expiration,  the  air  will  be  forced  from  the  two 
different  situations  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which 
enters  each  of  them  in  inspiration,  and  no  air  at  all 
would  accumulate  in  the  thorax,  did  not  the  iunes 
a'  ways  teird  to  collapse  from  their  gravitation.    Should, 
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however,  the  patient,  in  making  an  effort  to  expire, 
contract  the  glottis,  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  of 

the  gonnd  side  may  he  propelled  into  the  bronchia  ami 
111  of  the  lunijs,  on  the  same  side  as  the  wound, 
■0  as  to  distend  them,  and  even  make  them  protrude 
al  the  wound. 

Dr.  Halliday  remarks,  that  such  a  protrusion  often 
happens  when  wounds  are  made  in  dogs,  and  has  been 
erroneously  adduced  as  an  argument  against  the  col- 
lapse of  the  lungs,  when  an  opening  is  made  into  the 
thorax  of  the  human  suhject.— (See  Obs.  on  Emphy- 
sema, by  Sir  A.  Halliday,  1807.) 

For  Information  concerning  the  treatment  of  this 
affection,  see  Emphysema. 

5.  I  have  already  noticed,  that  wounds  of  the  thorax 
may  injure  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  and  when 
the  blood  cannot  tlow  outwards  it  may  he  extravasated 
in  the  chest.  The  same  consequence  may  follow 
wounds  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  those  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  heart  itself.  And  here  I  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking,  that  sometimes  wounds  of  the 
heart  do  not  prove  instantaneously  fatal.  A  case,  in 
which  a  bayonet  passed  through  the  colon,  stomach, 
diaphragm,  part  of  the  lungs,  and  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  and  yet  the  patient  lived  nine  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  injury,  is  recorded  hy  Dr.  Babington. 
— (See  Med.  Records  and  Researches,  Land.  17U8  ;  also, 
a  case  by  Chaslcnct,  in  Journ.  dc  Mid.  Mil.  t.  2.)  In 
almost  all  cases,  however,  such  injuries  prove  instantly 
fatal ;  and  the  same  remark  will  extend  to  cases  of  he- 
morrhage from  vessels  above  a  certain  size,  but  when 
they  are  less  considerable,  the  patient  may  live  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  and  receive  the  aid  of  surgery. 

[Though  wounds  of  the  heart  are  deemed  necessa- 
rily fatal,  they  do  not  always  immediately  prove  so. 
Our  medical  records  contain  various  cases  in  proof  of 
tliis :  very  recently  a  case  of  murder  came  before  the 
Criminal  Court  of  New-York,  in  which  the  medical 
witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  people  affirmed,  that  the  de- 
ceased, as  proved  upon  the  examination  of  the  hody, 
had  received  the  fatal  wound  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart ;  yet  the  sufferer  survived  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  after  the  occurrence. — Reese.'] 

The  following  are  the  symptoms  which  denote  an 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  thorax.  The  patiet" 
feels  great  oppression,  and  such  uneasiness  as  will  not 
let  him  long  continue  in  one  position.  Unless  he  bend 
his  hody  very  much  forwards,  in  which  position  the 
diaphragm  is  relaxed,  and  not  so  much  dragged  by  the 
Weight  of  the  extravasated  fluid,  he  feels  great  dilh 
culty  in  standing  or  sitting  up.  When  the  thighs  arc 
bent,  the  patient  can  lie  with  tolerable  ease  on  his 
back;  he  is  also  not  averse  to  lying  on  the  side  on 
which  the  wound  is  situated  ;  but  he  cannot  place  him- 
self on  the  opposite  side  without  feeling  very  acute 
pain  in  the  situation  of  the  mediastinum. 

His  respiration  is  short,  frequent,  and  interrupted  hy 
sighs;  his  veins  become  empty,  a  cadaverous  paleness 

spreads  over  his  countenance',  his  extremities  beci 

cold  ;  aviscid  perspiration  covers  his  neck  and  temples; 
his  teeth  chatter;  his  pulse  becomes  weak  ;  and  il,  as 
most  frequently  happens,  the  lungs  arc  wounded,  he 
spits  up  frothy  blood,  and  air  issues  from  the  wound. 

Though  one  might  suppose  the  above  class  of  symp- 
toms always  attendant  on  a  considerable  effusion  ol 
blood  in  the  thorax,  lias  is  not  the  case.  Wounded 
persons  have  been  known  to  die  of  such  an  extravasa- 
tion whose  respiration  was  tolerably  free,  and  who  did 
not  complain  of  suffering  more  inconvenience  in  one 
posture  than  another.  Sabatier  says,  that  several 
facts  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. Other  wounded  persons  also,  who  suffered  most 
of  the  complaints  ascribable  to  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  thorax,  have  been  cured  by  ordinary  means. 
Mery  gives  an  account  of  a  young  man,  wounded  in 
the  anterior  and  superior  part  of  the  chest,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  had  such  difficulty  of 
breathing  ami  fever  live  hours  afterward,  that  an  ex- 
travasation  was  supposed  to  exist,  and  Mery  was 

thinking  of  making  an  opening  l"i  its  evacuation.  A 
tumour  near  the  greal  pectoral  muscle,  presenting  nei- 
ther the  feel  of  fluctuation,  nor  tiiat  of  emphy-enia, 
made  him  suspend  his  decision.  The  tumour  was  dis- 
persed by  bleeding,  and  i  he  application  of  compresses 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water. 

However,  even  the  assemblage  of  the  above  symp- 
toms did  not  deceive  Petit.     Having  been  requested  to 


assisi  at  an  operation  which  was  about  to  be  done  on  a 
wounded  man,  about  whose  armpit,  pectorahs  major, 
and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  a  prodigious  emphyse- 
matous swelling  had  taken  place;  whose  respiration 
was  painful  and  difficult  ;  and  who  spit  up  frothy 
blood  ;  Petit  gave  il  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  make  an  opening  into  the  chest.  He  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  wound,  which  was 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  armpit,  near  the  edge  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi,  so  as  to  give  vent  to  the  effused 
air.  This  advice  was  followed,  the  emphysema  soon 
dispersed,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  equivocal  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  extrava 
sations  of  blood  in  the  thorax,  has  induced  practitioners 
to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  every  circum- 
stance attendant  on  these  cases.  In  several  instances, 
Valentin  remarked,  that  an  ecchymosis  occurred  at  the 
angle  of  the  false  ribs,  and  spread  towards  the  loins. 
The  ecchymosis  is  described  as  being  of  a  clear  purple 
colour,  like  the  spots  which  sometimes  foim  on  the  ab- 
domen a  littie  while  afier  death.  In  a  case,  in  which 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  extravasation  were  combined 
with  the  above  sort  of  ecchymosis,  Valentin  advised  a 
counter-opening  to  be  made.  The  advice  was  over- 
ruled and  the  patient  soon  afterward  died  :  more  than 
six  pints  of  blood  were  round  extravasated  in  the  thorax. 
Sabatier  remaiks,  that  we  cannot  too  highly  applaud 
the  zeal  of  those  practitioners  who  endeavour  to  dispel 
the  doubts  which  still  prevail  in  several  parts  of  sur- 
gery. At  the  same  time,  he  thinks  that  all  who  take 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  this  science  should  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  truth  of  any  new  observations 
which  arc  offered-  Hence,  he  deems  it  proper  to  relate 
a  case  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  M.  Sauce- 
rotle  (the  father),  an  eminent  military  surgeon,  and 
which  shorvs,  that  the  ecchymosis  observed  by  Va- 
lentin is,  -il  least,  not  invariably  attendant  on  extrava- 
sations -if  blood  in  the  chest.  A  light- horseman,  who 
had  received  a  thrust  with  a  sabre  in  the  right  side  of 
the  thorax,  above  the  tendon  of  the  pectoialis  major, 
appeared  to  be  going  on  very  well  for  the  first  four 
d-.ys  after  the  accident.  On  the  fifth,  he  complained 
of  difficulty  of  breathing,  uneasiness,  and  an  inability 
of  lying  on  the  left  side,"without  aggravating  his  com- 
plaints, lie  complained  of  a  great  deal  of  pain  in  the 
regidn  of  the  liver,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 
His  pulse  was  small  and  contracted,  and  rather  hard 
than  weak.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  seemed  larger 
than  the  left.  On  the  eighth  and  ninth  days  the  symp- 
toms became  more  urgent,  and  the  patient  found  no 
ease  except  in  leaning  on  his  right  side,  and  supporting 
himself  on  a  chair  placed  across  his  bed.  This  assi  m- 
blage  of  symptoms  indicated  an  extravasation  of  blood 
in  the  ri^lit  cavity  of  the  thorax;  but  as  the  ecchymo- 
sis which  Valentin  has  described,  was  not  apparent, 
doubts  were  entertained  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
case.  When  a  counter-opening  was  made  on  the  dead 
body,  a  pint  of  putrid  blood  flowed  out. 

When  the  surgeon  feels  assured  that  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  thorax  has  really  occurred,  and  the 
symptoms  are  very  urgent,  the  discharge  of  the  con- 
fined fluid  appeals  to  promise  benefit.  However,  be- 
fore the  operation  is  done,  the  revived  state  of  the 
pulse,  the  return  of  warmth  in  the  extremities,  and  the 
cessation  of  great  faintness,  ought  to  denote,  that  the 
hemorrhage  no  longer  continues  from  the  vessels;  for, 
if  this  he  not  the  case,  a  fresh  quantity  of  blood  must 
soon  be  extravasated  again,  and  the  patient  die  ex- 
hausted. 

Authors  mention  five  methods  of  discharging  blood 
from  the  thorax ;  viz.  1st,  By  placing  the  patient  in  a 
posture  which  favours  the  escape  of  the  blood;  2dly, 
By  introducing  a  syringe  for  the  purpose  of  sucking  "it 
out,  or  a  mere  cannula  through  which  it  is  to  flow ; 
3dly,  By  enlarging  the  wound;  4thly,  By  employing 
injections;  5thly,  By  making  an  opening  in  a  depend- 
ing part  of  the  thorax. 

1.  Success  cannot  be  expected  from  merely  placing 
the  patient  in  a  posture  which  is  favourable  to  the 
escape  of  the  extravasated  blood,  except  when  the 
wound  is  situated  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  chest,  and 
is  large  and  direct  in  its  course.  Pare1  successfully 
adopted  this  method  in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  who  was 
slabbed  in  three  places  with  a  sword,  one  of  the  wounds, 
which  entered  the  chest,  being  situated  under  the  right 
nipple.  The  man  was  first  dressed  by  a  surgeon,  who 
made  several  sutures.   The  patient  was  soon  afterward 
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attacked  with  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing, 
fever,  coughing,  spitting  of  blood,  and  acute  pain  in 
the  side.  Pare,  who  was  consulted  the  next  day,  sus- 
pected that  an  extravasation  had  happened ;  conse- 
quently he  cut  out  the  sutures,  and  placed  the  patient 
in  a  position  in  which  his  teet  were  much  more  raised 
than  the  head.  Pare  also  recommended  him  to  hold 
his  breath,  and  then  introduced  his  finger  into  the 
wound,  in  order  to  take  away  some  clots  of  bin. id 
which  appeared  at  its  orifice.  By  these  steps  the  dis- 
charge of  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  fetid,  coagulated 
blood  was  effected. 

2.  The  idea  of  drawing  out.  of  the  thorax  extrava- 
sated  blood  with  a  syringe,  is  rather  ancient.  The 
pipes  of  all  syringes  for  this  purpose  should  have  blunt 
ends,  lest  they  injure  the  lungs.  Mere  tubes,  contain- 
ing a  stilet,  have  also  been  frequently  employed.  Scul- 
tetus  relates  a  case,  in  which  an  instrument  of  the 
latter  sort  was  successfully  employed.  No  syringe  or 
any  suction  with  the  mouth  was  requisite ;  it  was  found 
necessary  merely  to  introduce  the  tube,  and  then  with- 
draw the  stilet. 

Lamotte  used  only  a  simple  cannula,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  centre  of  the  extravasation.  Then 
having  placed  the  patient  in  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  most  favourable  posture,  and  requested  him  to  hold 
his  breath,  he  drew  off  the  collection  of  fluid.  His 
cases,  numbered  216,  217,  218,  show  the  success  which 
attended  this  method.  Although  it  might  also  have 
answered  very  well  in  case  219,  Lamotte  saw  that  the 
high  situation  of  the  wound  would  not  have  allowed 
all  the  blood  to  be  discharged,  ana  therefore  he  made  a 
counter-opening.  Thus  the  thorax  was  completely 
emptied,  and  a  recovery  ensued.  Wl^ri  a  cannula  is 
employed,  authors  recommend  it  to  be  introduced  every 
day,  till  the  bad  symptoms  cease  and  na  more  fluid 
escapes  through  the  cavity  of  the  instrument.  After 
having  given  vent  to  blood,  it  allows  a  bloc/iy  serous 
fluid  to  escape,  and  at  a  later  period  pus,  wiiich  be- 
comes of  a  thicker  and  thicker  consistence  the  nearer 
the  patient  is  to  a  recovery. 

3.  The  cases  in  which  a  wound,  complicated  with  an 
extravasation  in  the  chest,  should  be  dilated,  are  those 
in  which  the  situation  of  the  opening  is  favourable  to 
the  escape  of  the  blood.  The  operation  is  performed 
with  a  curved  bistoury  and  a  director.  The  integu- 
ments and  external  muscles  are  to  be  divided  in  a  per- 

f>endicular  direction,  and  the  intercostal  muscles  in  a 
ine  parallel  to  the  ribs.  Care  is  also  to  be  taken  not 
to  cut  too  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  rib,  lest  the 
.ntercostal  artery  be  wounded.  Dionis  practised  such 
an  operation  on  a  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  Befort, 
in  1703,  with  a  sword,  below  the  right  nipple,  whereby 
a  direct  opening  was  made  into  the  thorax.  When  the 
extravasated  fluid  had  been  let  out,  Dionis  made  the 
patient  lie  on  the  wounded  side  during  the  night,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  blood  continued  to  be  thus  eva- 
cuated the  breathing  became  free  from  oppression. 

4.  The  methods  above  explained  may  be  of  use  when 
the  blood  retains  its  natural  state  of  fluidity;  but  when 
it  is  coagulated,  as  often  happens,  they  can  be  of  no 
avail.  In  this  circumstance,  most  authors  direct  a 
proper  opening  to  be  made,  and  tepid  water  then  to  be 
thrown  into  the  chest,  with  the  view  of  loosening  and 
dissolving  the  coagula  and  washing  them  out  of  the 
wound.  The  French  writers,  even  the  modern  ones 
(Sabatier),  most  absurdly  recommend  the  injection  of 
various  detergent  vulnerary  decoctions,  and  of  solu- 
tions of  honey  of  roses,  soap,  salt,  &c.  What  idea 
these  authors  can  entertain  of  the  great  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  or  what  good 
they  can  expect  from  such  applications,  is  difficult  of 
conception.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  the  meanest 
scribbler  on  surgery,  in  this  country,  would  be  ashamed 
of  offering  such  advice. 

5.  When  the  wound  is  narrow,  and  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest,  the  extravasated  blood  cannot 
be  discharged,  unless  a  counter-opening  be  made  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  cavity.  The  best  place  for  making 
the  opening,  and  the  proper  manner  of  executing  the 
ope; ation,  are  described  under  the  head  of  Paracentesis. 
As  soon  as  the  opening  has  been  made,  the  blood  flows 
out.  Its  discharge  is  then  to  be  promoted  by  such  a 
posture  as  will  render  the  opening  depending. 

The  old  sumeons,  who  had  much  more  fear  than 
the  modems  of  letting  the  opening  heal  up,  sometimes 
employed  tents  for  the  purpose"  of  preventing  this 


event,  until  all  danger  of  another  collection  of  blood 
or  matter  seemed  to  be  over.  However,  as  in  these 
cases  tents  are  apt  to  bring  on  Inflammation  of  il"' 
pleura  and  lungs,  hinder  the  escape  of  whatever  thud 
is  contained  in  the  chest,  and  cause  great  Irritation, 
pain,  and  even  exfoliations  from  the  ribs,  their  u»c  is 
now  relinquished. 

As  large  tents  had  the  eflect  of  hindering  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  or  matter  from  the  cavity  of  tin  cheat, 
some  of  the  old  French  surgeons  employed  a  kind  of 
wick  ;  hut  in  the  present  stale  of  surgery,  1  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  be  at  all  edifying  to  enter  into  a 
comparison  of  these  contrivances.  If  any  means  lie 
ever  requisite  for  keeping  the  opening  from  closing, 
there  cannot  be  a  better  thing  for  the  purpose  than  a 
short  cannula,  with  a  rim  to  keep  it  from  slipping  Into 
the  thorax,  and  two  little  rings  for  confining  it  in  its 
situation  with  a  riband.  This  should  only  just  enter 
deeply  enough  to  have  its  inner  orifice  on  a  level  or  a 
very  little  farther  inwards  than  the  pleura  costalis,  so 
that  it  may  not  irritate  the  lungs. 

When  the  patient  has  been  dressed,  he  is  to  be  kept 
in  bed,  with  his  head  and  chest  somewhat  elevated, 
and  his  thighs  bent,  in  which  position  the  breathing 
will  be  least  oppressed.  It  is  usual  also  to  recommend 
him  to  lie,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  operation  has  been  done.  He  is  to  keep  himself  In 
as  quiet  a  condition  as  he  can.  He  is  to  be  put  on 
very  low  diet,  and,  if  his  strength  allows,  he  is  to  be 
bled  from  the  arm,  and  this  evacuation  must  be  re- 
peated, with  other  antiphlogistic  means,  as  often  as  the 
urgency  of  the  fever  and  inflammatory  symptoms  in- 
dicate, and  the  strength  allows.  Bleeding  from  the 
arm,  besides  counteracting  inflammation  in  the  chest, 
which  is  a  principal  source  of  danger,  does  good  by 
lessening  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  wounded 
vessels,  and  thus  diminishing  the  tendency  to  internal 
hemorrhage. 

The  old  practice  of  keeping  wounds  of  the  chest 
open  is  now  nearly  exploded  ;  but  if  it  ever  be  advis- 
able, particular  caution  must  be  used  not  to  let  the 
tents  and  pieces  of  the  dressings  glide  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura.  Tulpius  speaks  of  a  Danish  gentleman 
who  had  been  under  a  careless  surgeon  on  account  of 
a  wound  in  the  thorax,  and  who  coughed  up,  six 
months  afterward,  a  large  tent  A  similar  fact  is  re- 
corded by  Hildanus.  A  man  was  stabbed  in  the  right 
sidfc  of  the  chest  near  the  axilla,  between  the  second 
and  third  ribs.  For  a  fortnight,  a  great  deal  of  blood 
was  discharged  both  from  the  wound  and  the  mouth. 
The  wound  healed ;  but  the  patient  continued  to  be 
afflicted  with  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing,  an 
incessant  cougii,  and  to  spit  up  a  greenish  fetid  matter. 
Three  months  afterward  he  coughed  up  two  tents 
which  had  slipped  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

A  relaxation  of  »he  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
made  with  very  g|oat  circumspection.  Too  much 
nourishment,  talking  loo  frequently,  and  any  exertion 
are  circumstances  which  may  induce  a  renewal  of  the 
hemorrhage  and  extravasation.  Vesalius  saw  an  ac- 
cident of  this  nature  happen  a  fortnight  after  the 
wound,  and  eleven  days  after  the  operation  for  em- 
pyema. A  soldier,  who  had  been  stabbed  in  two 
places  with  a  sword  above  the  right  nipple,  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  difficulty  of  breathing,  restlessness, 
and  acute  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  chest.  These 
symptoms  induced  Vesalius  to  infer,  that  an  extrava- 
sation had  taken  place;  but  he  was  afraid  of  making 
an  opening  in  the  chest,  for  fear  the  hemorrhage  should 
still  continue  from  the  wounded  vessels.  However,  as 
the  patient  remained  in  the  same  state  the  fourth  day 
after  the  receipt  of  the  wounds,  and  he  still  had 
strength  enough,  Vesalius  undertook  the  operation,  by 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  extravasated  blood 
was  discharged.  The  patient  felt  great  telief  at  the 
instant.  The  oozing  of  blood  continued  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  a  favourable  suppuration  took  place 
in  all  the  three  wounds,  and  the  case  was  expected  to 
end  well.  But  the  patient  having  regained  his  strength 
and  taken  too  much  food,  the  recurrence  of  hetnor- 
rhase  caused  his  death.  Lombard  saw  a  soldier  die 
instantaneously  of  internal  hemorrhage,  brought  on  by 
throwing  a  bowl  at  some  ninepins,  two  months  after 
he  had  been  cured  of  a  wound  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  edges  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  chest 
are  to  be  brought  together,  writers  state,  that  the  pa- 
tient should  be  requested  to  make  a  strong  inspiration 
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with  the  wound  doted,  and  then  a  Ions,  slow  expira- 
tioo  with  it  open,  and  so  oh,  till  as  much  of  Hie  air  u 
discharged  ffom  the  thorn  as  possible,  and  thru  the 
wound  is  to  be  accurately  closed  with  slicking'  plaster. 

From  what  h;is  been  observed,  however,  in  the  article 
Emphysema,  it  will  appear,  Ibatwhen  then'  is  a  direct 
opening  Into  the  thorax,  so  as  to  admit  the  external  air, 
the  lungs  on  one  side  collapse,  and  remain  so  till  the 
wound  Is  healed  and  the  air  absorbed.  When  one  of 
these  organs  is  wounded,  a  collapsed  slate  is,  indeed, 
the  best  condition  in  which  it  can  possibly  be  for  a 
certain  time,  that  is,  till  the  breach  of  continuity  in  it  is 
healed.  Schemes  for  making  the  lung  expand  by  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  may  be 
amusing  on  paper,  but,  I  apprehend,  they  will  never  be 
of  real  use  in  practice. 

Fisiulu;  sometimes  continue  a  long  while  after 
wounds  of  the  thorax.  Plainer  mentions  an  instance 
in  which  there  was  a  fistulous  opening,  out  of  which 
the  air  rushed  with  sufficient  force  lo  blowout  a  candle. 
The  patient  lived  a  long  while  in  this  state  without 
suffering  any  particular  inconvenience. 

Another  occasional  consequence  of  a  wound  of  the 
chest  is  a  hernia  of  the  lungs,  an  affection  of  which 
Sabatici  met  with  an  example.  A  soldier,  thirty  years 
Of  age,  was  wounded  will)  a  bayonet  in  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  between  the  middle  part  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  true  ribs.  The  wound  healed  ;  but  as  the  inter- 
costal muscles  had  been  divided  to  a  great  extent,  and 
COUld  not  be  approximated  with  precision,  an  empty 
spare  was  left  under  the  integuments,  which  allowed  a 
piece  of  the  lungs,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  to  protrude 
between  the  ribs.  The  swelling  enlarged  at  the  time 
of  inspiration,  and  grew  smaller  when  expiration  took 
place,  occasioning  merely  a  slight  pain  without  any 
oppression  in  the  chest. 

Though  so  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
discharging  blood  from  the  chest  in  cases  of  extrava- 
sation within  that  cavity,  the  operation  is  very  rare. 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  I  have  never  heard  of  its 
being  done  by  any  of  the  surgeons  in  London.  In  mi- 
litary surgery,  however,  the  practice  is  occasionally 
exemplified. — (Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Mil.  t.%p.  158, 
&c.)  No  doubt,  the  true  reason  of  the  operation  being 
uncommon  is  the  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis,  the  symp- 
toms being  all  of  an  equivocal  nature.  Even  Larrey, 
generally  so  partial  to  operations,  recommends  the  im- 
mediate closure  of  nil  wounds  of  the  chest,  excepting 
such  as  are  complicated  with  injury  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  because  (says  he),  unless  very  considerable  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs  arc  injured  (in  which  case  nothing 
can  be  of  any  use),  either  no  extravasation,  or  only  a 
trivial  one  happens,  which,  under  the  employment  of 
nemous  antiphlogistic  treatment,  may  be  dispersed  by 
absorption. — (P.  127.)  Respecting  the  general  pro- 
priety of  closing  all  wounds  of  the  chest,  I  entirely 
concur  with  Larrey,  Pelletan,  Boyer,  and  Dr.  Hennen. 
— (On  .Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  373.) 

Consult  Sabatier,  Be  la  Midecine  Opiratoire,  I.  2. 
Journ.  de  Mid.  Militaire,  7  tomes.  Schmucker,  Wahr- 
nehmungen,  2  b.  Berlin,  1774—1789.  J.  Bell,  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  ed.  3.  B.  ./.  Larrey, 
Mini,  de  Chir.  Militaire,  8oo.  Paris  1812 — 1817,  in  va- 
rious places.  John.  Hennen,  Principles  of  Military 
Surgery,  ed.  2,  8vo-  Edinb.  1820.  Wm.  Maiden,  an 
Account  of  a  Case  of  Recovery  after  an  extraordinary 
Accident,  ito.  Load.  1812.  The  injury  here  referred  to 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  on  record  ;  the  shaft 
of  the  gig  having  been  driven  with  the  greatest  violence 
between  the  sternum  and  lungs.  Sir  A.  Halliday,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  11,  p.  140  ;  a  reco- 
very from  a  gunshot  injury,  in  which  a  great  part  of 
the  shoulder  was  carried  away,  and  the  lungs  and  peri- 
cardium were  exposed  :  lo  the  authenticity  of  this  case 
lean  bear  witness  myself,  having  been  at  the  field  hos- 
pital, when  the  soldier  arrived  from  the  trenches,  near 
Antwerp. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen.— Una  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  danger  is  the  tendency  <<(  the  peritoneum  to 
inflame.  Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  bei.y  is  apt 
to  excite  this  inflammation,  which  too  often  extends 
itself  over  all  the  viscera,  and  terminates  in  ihe  death 
of  the  patient. 

There  are  (says  Mr.  John  Bell)  a  thousand  occasions 
on  which  the  delicacy  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  ob- 
«erved.    The  wound  of  the  small  sword  and  the  stab 


of  the  stiletto,  explain  to  us  how  quickly  the  perito- 
neum and  all  its  contained  bowels  inflame  from  the 
must  minute  wound,  although  the  injury  he  almost  too 
small  to  be  visible  on  the  outside  and  scarcely  within  ; 
for  often,  upon  dissection,  no  intestines  are  discovered 
wounded,  and  no  feces  have  escaped  into  the  abdomen. 
In  subjects  who  die  after  lithotomy,  we  find  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum  universally  inflamed.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Ca-sarean  section  is  fatal,  not  from  any  loss 
of  blood,  for  there  is  little  bleeding  ;  nor  from  the  parts 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  for  patients  also  die  in  whom 
the  womb  bursts  and  where  the  air  has  no  possible  op- 
portunity of  insinuating  itself;  but  the  case  proves  faial 
from  Ihe  inflammation,  which  is  always  disposed  lo 
originate  from  wounds  of  the  peritoneum,  small  as  well 
as  great. — (Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Wounds,  p.  310,  edit.  3.) 

But  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wound, 
abstractedly  considered,  is  the  most  frequent  occasion 
of  this  dreadful  inflammation;  yet  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  inflammatory  consequences  must  be  as- 
cribed to  another  kind  of  cause.  If  an  intestine  be 
wounded,  its  contents  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  effused  in  the  abdomen  ;  if  the  liver,  spleen, 
kidney,  or  any  large  vessel  be  injured,  blood  may  be 
poured  out  among  the  viscera;  if  the  gall-bladder  be 
wounded,  bile  may  be  effused  ;  and  if  the  bladder  be 
pierced,  the  urine  may  escape  into  the  abdomen.  Now 
all  these  fluids  are  extraneous  substances,  with  respect 
to  the  surfaces  with  which  they  often  come  into  con- 
tact, and  as  such  they  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  and  viscera. 

Wounds  of  the  belly  are  divided,  by  almost  all  wri- 
ters, into  such  as  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  into  others  which  only  interest  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles. 

The  former  differ  very  much  in  their  nature  and  de- 
gree of  danger,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  injure 
parts  of  importance  contained  in  the  peritoneum.  The 
latter  are  not  remaikably  different  from  the  generality 
of  other  superficial  wounds.  The  chief  indications 
arc  to  lower  inflammation  and  to  prevent  collections 
of  matter.  A  few  particularities,  however,  in  the 
treatment  of  superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  merit 
attention. 

Superficial  Wounds. — The  most  ancient  surgeons, 
and  their  successors  down  to  the  present  day,  have  re- 
corded, that  wounds  of  tendinous  parts  frequently  give 
rise  to  very  unpleasant  consequences.  Almost  the 
whole  front  of  the  abdomen  is  covered  with  tendinous 
expansions,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
see  punctured  wounds  in  this  situation  followed  by 
extensive  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
At  the  same  time,  the  patient  is  afl'ected  with  a  great 
deal  of  inflammatory  fever.  He  Buffers  acute  pain, 
sickness,  hiccough,  and  considerable  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  system. — (Callisen,  Syst.  Chirurg.  Hodierna, 
vol.  1,  p.  698.     Hafnia,  1798.) 

When  the  tension  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen 
abate,  shiverings  sometimes  occur,  and  indicate  the  oc 
currence  of  suppuration.  The  matter  sometimes  ac 
cumulates  in  the  tendinous  sheath  of  the  rectus  mus 
cle,  and  when  the  collection  in  this  situation  remains 
undiscovered  until  a  pointing  appears,  no  sooner  does 
the  abscess  burst,  or  it  is  opened,  than  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  matter  is  discharged.  The  surgeon  should 
carefully  remember  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  case,  as 
there  is  frequently  not  sufficient  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  integuments  to  denote  either  the  exist- 
ence or  the  extent  of  the  suppuration. 

Such  an  abscess  forms  one  remarkable  exception  to 
the  excellent  general  rule  of  allowing  acute  phlegmo- 
nous abscesses  to  burst  of  their  own  accord.  In  the 
present  instance,  there  is  an  aponeurotic  expansion  in- 
tervening between  the  abscess  and  the  skin,  and  no- 
thing retards  the  natural  progress  of  the  matter  to  the  sur- 
face of  ihe  body  so  powerfully  as  the  interposition  of 
a  tendinous  fascia.  But  even  in  this  circumstance  the 
propensity  of  pus  to  make  its  way  outwards  is  often 
seen  to  have  immense  influence.  Though  there  is  only 
a  thin  membrane  (viz.  the  peritoneum)  between  matter 
so  situated  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  abscess, 
after  a  time,  mostly  points  externally. 

The  proper  treatment  of  this  case  is  to  prevent  the 
surprising  accumulation  of  matter,  and  rapid  increase 
of  mischief,  by  making  a  depending  opening,  some- 
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times  at  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
muscle,  and  this,  as  suon  as  the  lodgement  of  matter  is 
clearly  ascertained. 

if  ever  there  be  a  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous 
and  justifiable  to  make  an  early  dilatation  of  a  punc- 
tured wound,  in  order  to  prevent  the  above-descnbed 
ill  consequences,  it  is  unquestionably  the  present  one. 
Such  praclice,  indeed,  is  particularly  recommended 
by  Callisen,  in  addition  to  the  strictest  antiphlogistic 
means.— (See  Syst.  Our.  Hodiernal,  vol.  1,  p.  698,  edit. 
1798.) 

Sometimes  the  matter  is  formed  between  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  oblique  muscles,  and  spreads  to  a  great 
extent.  The  pus  may  even  insinuate  itself  into  the 
abdomen,  and  the  case  end  fatally.  Such  an  example 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Crowther,  of  Wakefield.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  disease  proceeded  from  a  con- 
tusion, not  a  wound. — (See  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  1'29.) 

Superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  similar  wounds  in  other  si- 
tuations. The  indications  are  to  prevent  inflammation 
by  all  possible  means,  and  if  suppuration  should  be  in- 
evitable, to  let  out  the  matter  by  a  depending  opening  as 
soon  as  tiie  abscess  is  known  to  exist.  The  inflamma- 
tion is  to  be  checked  by  general  and  topical  bleeding, 
low  diet,  emollient  clysters,  diluent  beverages,  quie- 
tude, opening  medicines,  cold  applications  or  fomenta- 
tions, and  the  mildest  and  most  simple  dressings. — (See 
Inflammation.) 

Whenever  the  abdominal  muscles  are  wounded,  they 
should  be  relaxed,  and  the  patient  kept  quiet  in  bed. 
A  very  important  point  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  is  to  afford  a  degree  of 
support  to  the  wounded  parts,  so  that  the  pressure  of 
the  viscera  may  be  resisted.  The  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men are  almost  wholly  composed  of  soft  parts,  which 
easily  yield.  No  part  of  the  front  or  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men is  supported  by  a  bony  structure,  and  as  the  vis- 
cera are,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  less  moveable,  and 
closely  compressed  by  the  abdominal  muscles  and  dia- 
phragm, they  are  liable  to  protrude  whenever  the  resist- 
ance of  the  containing  parts  is  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful. Hence,  all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
those  in  which  both  the  integuments  and  muscles  have 
been  cut,  demand  strict  attention  to  the  precaution  of 
supporting  the  wounded  part,  and  this,  though  the  perito- 
neum itself  should  not  happen  to  be  divided.  The  pa- 
tient ought  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  suitable  compresses  and  bandages  should 
be  applied.  And,  in  order  to  guard  against  hernia,  the 
parts  should  be  supported  in  this  way  a  considerable 
time  after  the  wound  is  healed. 

The  peritoneum  being  connected  by  means  of  cellu- 
lar substance  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  there  is  always  some  risk  of  the  inflammation 
of  these  parts  extending  to  that  membrane.  The  dan- 
ger must  be  averted  by  the  rigorous  employment  of  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment.  What  renders  the  event  still 
more  dangerous  is,  that  when  one  point  of  the  perito- 
neum is  affected,  the  inflammation  usually  spreads  with 
immense  rapidity  over  its  whole  extent,  and  too  often 
proves  fatal. 

As  superficial  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be 
treated  on  the  general  principles  applicable  to  all  re- 
sembling wounds  in  other  situations,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  stale,  that  union  by  the  first  intention,  if  possi- 
ble, is  always  to  be  attempted. 

Of  Wounds  penetrating  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen. 
— The  first  thing  which  the  surgeon  is  generally  anx- 
ious to  know,  when  he  is  called  to  a  wound  of  the  belly, 
is,  whether  the  wound  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  whether  any  of  the  viscera  are  injured. 

When  the  wound  is  extensive,  and  the  bowels  pro- 
trude, the  first  part  of  the  question  is  at  once  decided. 
But  when  the  wound  is  narrow,  and  the  viscera  do  not 
protrude,  it  is  more  difficult  to  know  whether  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  is  penetrated  or  not.  An  opinion, 
however,  may  be  formed,  by  carefully  examining  the 
wound  with  a  finger  or  a  probe;  by  observing,  if  pos- 
sible, how  much  of  the  weapon  is  stained  with  blood  ; 
considering  the  direction  in  which  it  was  pushed;  the 
quantity  of  blood  lost,  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and 
whether  any  bile,  feces,  or  other  fluids,  known  to  be 
naturally  contained  in  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
have  been  discharged  from  the  orifice  of  the  injury. 

When  the  wound  is  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 


finger,  a  surgeon  can  always  lcam  whether  the  injury 
extends  into  the  abdomen,  because  the  smooth  lining  of 
that  cavity,  and  the  contained  bowels,  may  be  easily 
felt.  There  is  one  chance  of  deception,  however,  aris- 
ing from  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  inside  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  for  the  cavity  of  the  pen 
toneum;  and  when  the  examination  is  made  with  a 
probe,  particular  caution  should  be  used  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  case ;  lor  the  pans  are 
so  soft  and  yielding,  that  a  very  little  force  will  make 
the  instrument  pass  a  considerable  way  inwards.  Every 
examination  of  this  kind  should  always  be  undertaken 
if  possible,  when  the  patient  is  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  at  the  time  of  receiving  the 
wound.  Formerly,  injections  were  sometimes  em 
ployed  as  tests  of  the  penetration  of  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen.  This  absurd  experiment  is  now  very  i  ightly 
exploded.  It  is  well  known  to  the  moderns,  that  the 
space,  termed  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  in  fact 
completely  filled  with  the  various  viscera,  and  that  in 
general,  an  injected  fluid  would  not  so  easily  find  its 
way  into  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum,  as  an  unreflecting 
person  might  suppose.  And  if  it  were  propelled  with 
much  force,  it  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  insinuate  it- 
self into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  or  perhaps  into  the  sheath  of  the  rectus 
|  muscle.  The  least  tortuosity  of  the  wound,  or  a  piece 
|  of  bowel,  or  omentum,  laying  against  the  internal  ori- 
i  ficeof  the  injury,  would  also  completely  prevent  an  in- 
!  jection  from  passing  into  the  abdomen. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  issues  from  a 
wound  of  the  abdomen,  wemay  pronounce,  almost  with 
certainty,  that  some  large  vessel  within  its  cavity  is  in- 
jured. Excepting  the  epigastric  arteiy,  which  runs  on 
the  forepart  of  the  abdomen,  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  rectus  muscles,  no  large  vessel  is  distributed  to  the 
muscles  and  integuments.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  de- 
serving of  particular  notice,  that  a  large  artery  may  be 
opened  in  the  abdomen,  and  not  a  drop  of  blood  be 
discharged  from  the  wound. 

Tn  such  cases,  the  consequent  symptoms  quickly  lead 
to  a  suspicion  of  what  has  happened.  The  patient 
complains  of  extreme  debility  and  faintness;  his  pulse 
falters ;  he  has  cold  sweats ;  and  if  the  bleeding  should 
not  speedily  cease,  these  symptoms  are  soon  followed 
by  death. 

Sometimes  the  extension  of  the  wound  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  is  from  the  first  quite  manifest, 
being  indicated  by  the  escape  of  chyle,  bilious  matter 
feces,  or  other  fluids.  The  vomiting  up  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  blood,  or  its  discharge  by  stool,  affords 
also  the  same  information.  The  urine,  however,  may 
flow  from  a  wound  which  does  not  actually  penetrate 
the  abdomen  ;  for  the  kidneys,  meter,  and  bladder  may 
be  said  to  be  out  of  the  abdomen,  because  they  are  re- 
ally outside  of  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

When  none  of  the  above  symptoms  occur;  when 
neither  the  finger  nor  the  probe  can  be  introduced ; 
when  none  of  the  fluids  known  to  be  contained  in  the 
various  receptacles  in  the  abdomen  are  discharged  from 
the  wound  ;  when  the  pulse  remains  natural,  and  the 
pain  is  not  excessive,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
wound  has  not  injured  parts  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  integuments  and  muscles. — (Encyclopedic  Mi~ 
Ihodique,  partie  Chir.  art.  Abdomen.) 

I  have  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  criteria  commonly 
noticed  by  writers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  surgeons 
to  discriminate  a  wound  which  penetrates  the  abdomen 
from  one  which  is  more  superficial.  My  next  duty  is 
to  warn  the  practitioner,  that  too  much  solicitude  to 
determine  this  point  is  very  frequently  productive  of 
serious  harm.  It  may  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  in  sur- 
gery, that  in  general,  whenever  the  probing  of  a  wound 
is  not  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  some  particular 
object  in  view,  it  may  be  judiciously  omitted.  A  nar- 
row oblique  wound  may  enter  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men without  there  being  any  particular  method  of  as- 
certaining whether  it  has  done  so  or  not.  However, 
this  want  of  positive  information  is  of  no  practical 
importance;  for  when  there  are  no  urgent  symptoms 
evincing  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  treatment  outfit 
obviously  to  resemble  that  of  a  simple  wound;  and 
whether  the  wound  be  deep  orsupeificial,  antiphlogistic 
remedies  are  indicated. 

The  edges  of  a  wound  penetrating  the  abdomen,  but 
unattended  with  injury  of  the  viscera,  are  to  be  brought 
together  with  slicking  plaster,  in  the  same  way  as  coin- 
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won  wounds.  Sutures  are  not  generally  necessary. 
Numerous  cases  may  In:  found  in  the  records  of  sur- 
gery, proving  that  wounds  of  tin;  abdomen  may  be  ea- 
sily united  without  sutures,  provided  the  surgeon  take 
care  to  avail  himself  of  tin'  assistance  which  may  be 
derived  from  a  suitable  position  and  a  proper  bandage. 
But  such  cases  are  less  decisive  than  relations  of  the 
Carsarean  operation,  the  extensive  wound  of  which  ad- 
mits ill  being  healed  by  the  same  simple  means.  It  is 
not  my  Intention  to  assert,  that  in  the  majority  ot'these 
examples,  sutures  were  altogether  dispensed  with  ;  but 
tlie  ligatures  frequently  cut  their  way  through  the  skin 
and  muscles,  and  the  application  of  others  was  impos- 
sible, either  on  account  of  the  particular  state  of  the 
case,  or  the  patient's  aversion  to  them.  Still  the  union 
of  such  wounds  was  accomplished.  A  bandage  made 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  with  eighteen  tails,  would  be 
extremely  convenient  for  longitudinal  wounds  of  the 
abdomen. — (See  Pibrac,  in  Man.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir.  L 
3,  4lo.) 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen  sutures 
may  generally  tie  relinquished,  not  only  without  harm, 
but  with  benefit;  for  their  employment  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  bad  symptoms.  In  one  instance,  the  hic- 
cough and  vomiting  could  not  be  appeased  by  any 
remedy  which  was  tried.  On  the  fourth  day,  the 
wound  was  inflamed  and  painful,  and  it  was  judged 
proper  to  cut  away  two  sutures,  and  employ  only  simple 
dressings,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  pain  and 
swelling.  The  symptoms  quickly  abated,  and  in  a  week 
weir  entirely  cured,  the  wound  healing  up  very  well. 
—(Op.  at.) 

However,  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  dispense  with  sutures.  If,  for  instance, 
the  belly  were  torn  open  from  one  side  to  the  other  by 
a  bullock's  horn  ;  or  if  it  were  extensively  divided  with 
the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  a  stag's  horn,  a  razor,  &x.,  and 
the  inflated  intestines  could  not  be  kept  from  protruding, 
some  stitches  would  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  even 
then,  they  should  be  as  lew  as  possible. — (Sabatier, 
Mnl,  i- 1 iic  Opiratoire,  t.  l,p.  214,  cdit.'i.) 

"  Our  good  old  surgeon  Wiseman  (observes  Mr.  John 
Bell)  has  said  with  great  simplicity,  as  a  great  many 
have  said  after  him,  '  it  frequently  happeneth,  that  a 
sword  passeth  through  the  body  without  wounding 
any  considerable  part.'  He  means  that  a  rapier  or  ball 
often  passes  quite  across  the  belly,  in  at  the  navel,  and 
out  at  the  back,  and  that  without  one  bad  sign  the  pa- 
tient recovers,  and,  as  has  very  often  happened,  walks 
abroad  in  good  health,  in  eight  days;  which  speedy 
cure  has  been  supposed  to  imply  a  simple  wound,  in 
which  all  the  bowels  have  escaped.  But  we  see  now, 
An io  this  is  to  be  explained,  for  we  know  that  in  a 
thrust  across  the  abdomen,  six  turns  of  intestine  may 
be  wounded, — each  wound  may  adhere;  adhesion,  we 
know,  is  begun  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  perfected  in  a  few 
days;  and  when  it  is  perfect,  all  danger  of  inflam- 
mation is  over ;  and  when  the  danger  of  inflammation 
is  over,  the  patient  may  walk  abroad;  so  that  we  may 
do  just  as  old  Wiseman  did  in  the  case  here  alluded 
to  (P.  98,  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  wounded  across 
the  belly,  and  well  and  abroad  in  seven  days),  '  bleed 
him,  and  advise  him  to  keep  his  bed  and  be  quiet.'  In 
short,  a  man,  thus  wounded,  if  he  be  kept  low,  has  his 
chance  of  escaping  by  an  adhesion  of  the  internal 
Wounds." — (Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of 
Wounds,  p.  329,  330,  edit.  3.) 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  well  illustrated  in 
a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hcnnen,  in  which  a  soldier 
recovered,  whose  abdomen  was  pierced  with  a  ramrod, 
which  stuck  so  fast  in  the  vertebra;,  thatsome  force  was 
required  to  disengage  it. — (On  Military  Surgery,  p. 
4U2,  ed.  2.) 

When  a  man  is  stabbed  or  shot  in  the  belly,  and 
none  of  the  bowels  protrude,  the  wisest  plan  is  to  keep 
the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible,  have  recourse  to  copious 
and  repeated  bleeding,  prescribe  anodynes,  and  the 
lowest  fluid  diet,  and  apply  light  superficial  unir mating 
dressings.  In  the  event  of  severe  pain  and  swelling  of 
the  belly  Coming  on,  leeches,  fomentations,  the  warm 
bath,  and  emollient  poultices  will  be  necessary,  and 
nothing  will  now  avail  except  the  most  rigorous  em- 
ployment of  antiphlogistic  remedies.  As  Dr.  Hcnnen 
Observes,  the  best  means  of  emptying  the  bowels  are 
oleaginous  clysters,  and  If  any  internal  medicine  be 
given  as  a  purgative,  it  should  be  of  the  mildest  nature. 
—(On  Military  Surgery, p.  4112,  ,d.  3.)     Castor  oil  is 


perhaps  the  best ;  but,  on  the  whole,  for  some  few  days 
I  would  hardly  venture  beyond  the  use  of  clysters  for 
procuring  evacuations  from  the  bowels. 

Suppuration  in  the  Abdomen,  in  consequence  of 
Wounds. — Abscesses  within  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum 
are  far  from  being  common.  As  a  late  writer  well 
observes,  the  containing  and  contained  parts  of  the 
abdomen  present  to  each  other  a  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous surface  of  membrane.  This  membrane  is  of 
the  serous  class,  and  the  species  of  inflammation  to 
which  it  is  especially  subject  is  that  which  has  been 
denominated  the  adhesive.  The  membrane  lining  the 
intestinal  canal  is  of  the  mucous  class,  and  the  ulcer- 
ative inflammation  is  the  species  to  which  this  class  is 
liable.  This  beneficent  provision  is  an  irresistible  evi- 
di  nee  of  the  operation  of  a  salutary  principle  in  disease. 
If  the  inflamed  peritoneum  had  run  directly  into  sup- 
puration, ulceration  of  surrounding  parts  would  have 
been  required  for  an  outlet ;  and  if  the  internal  surface 
Of  the  irritated  bowel  had  tended  to  form  adhesions, 
the  canal  would  have  been  in  constant  danger  of  obli- 
teration.— (Travers  on  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  <S-c. 
p.  10.) 

That  collections  of  matter,  however,  do  sometimes 
take  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds,  is  a  fact  of  which  there  are  loo 
many  proofs  on  record,  for  the  possibility  of  the  case 
to  be  doubted.  At  this  moment,  be  it  sufficient  to  refer 
to  two  examples  of  the  occurrence,  as  related  by  Mr 
B.  Bell.— (.System  of  Surgery,  vol.  6,p.  256.) 

If  the  abscess  were  in  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
and  did  not  readily  point,  the  wisest  practice  would 
undoubtedly  be  to  make  an  opening  sufficient  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  matter.  But  suppuration  in  the  ab- 
domen can  seldom  be  known  with  certainty  in  an  early 
sta^e  of  the  case  ;  for  the  abscess  is  so  deep,  that  no 
fluctuation  nor  swelling  is  perceptible,  until  the  quantity 
of  pus  is  considerable.  Nor  would  ii  be  judicious  to 
expose  the  patient  to  the  hazard  which  might  arise 
from  making  an  opening  into  the  abdomen,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  discharging  a  small  quantity  of  matter. 

Many  writers  impute  much  of  the  danger  of  wounds 
of  the  abdomen  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  In  inculcating  such  opinions, 
however,  they  betray  an  inaccuracy  of  observation, 
which  a  very  little  reflection  would  have  set  riaht. 
Too  much  stress  has  long  been  laid  on  the  introduction 
of  air  into  the  abdomen,  as  being  a  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. The  fact  is,  the  cavity  of  the  belly  is  always 
so  completely  occupied  by  the  several  viscera,  that  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  invariably  in 
close  contact  with  them,  and  therefore  air  cannot  easily 
diffuse  itself  from  the  wound,  throughout  theabdomen. 
After  tapping,  in  dropsical  cases,  inflammation  seldom 
arises,  though  here  the  air  has  quite  as  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  the  abdomen  as  in  any  case  of 
wound.  The  peritoneum  in  animals  has  been  inflated 
without  any  inflammation  being  excited.  In  cases  of 
tympanitis,  the  peritoneum  is  distended  with  air,  and 
yet  both  this  membrane  and  the  bowels  are  quite  unin- 
flamed.  In  the  human  subject,  it  seems  probable,  that 
if  a  wound  were  made  in  a  vacuum,  the  breach  of 
continuity  itself  would  bean  adequate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation. It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  collections  of 
matter  in  the  abdomen  are  almost  always  com- 
pletely circumscribed,  and  separated  from  the  general 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
viscera  to  each  other,  and  to  the  inside  of  the  perito- 
neum. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  surgical  writer  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  Mr.  John  Bell  in  exposing  the  absurd 
apprehensions,  not  uncommonly  entertained  by  practi- 
tioners, respecting  the  entrance  of  air  into  theabdomen 
and  other  cavities  of  the  body.  He  inquires:  1st, 
Whether  air  can  really  get  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen '?  and,  2dly,  Whether,  if  it  were  there,  it  would 
produce  the  dreadful  effects  ascribed  to  it? 

Upon  the  first  question,  his  arguments  run  thus: — 
"  Suppose  a  wound  of  an  inch  in  length  : — suppose  the 
bowel  to  have  sunk,  in  some  strange  way.  into  the 
pelvis,  for  example,  so  as  to  have  left  a  mere  vacuum; 
what  should  happen  with  the  flexible  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  ?  Should  they  stand  rigid,  while  '.he  air 
rushed  into  the  cavitv  to"  fill  it  ?  No,  surely.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  wails  of  the  abdomen  would  fall  tc- 
gether,  and  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  far  from 
making  the  air  rush  in  by  the  outward  wound,  would 
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at  once  lay  the  belly  flat  and  close  the  wound.  But 
since  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  not  flaccid,  nor  the 
cavity  empty,  but  the  abdomen  full,  and  the  flat  muscles 
which  cover  it  acting  strongly,  the  effect  must  be  much 
more  particular ;  for  the  moment  that  the  belly  is 
wounded,  the  action  of  the  muscles  would  force  out 
part  of  the  bowels;  the  continuance  of  that  action  is 
necessary  to  respiration  ;  the  respiration  continues  as 
regular  after  the  wound  as  before;  and  the  continual 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm 
against  all  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  prevents  the 
access  of  air  so  effectually,  that  though  we  should  hold 
such  a  wound  open  with  our  fingers,  no  air  could  pass 
into  the  abdomen,  farther  than  to  that  piece  of  gut 
which  is  first  touched  with  the  finger,  when  we  thrust 
it  into  the  abdomen.  Nothing  is  absolutely  exposed  to 
the  air,  except  that  piece  of  intestine  which  is  without 
the  abdomen,  or  that  which  we  see  when  we  expose  a 
small  piece  of  the  bowels,  by  holding  aside  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  The  pressing  forward  of  that  piece,  and 
the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  gut,  proportioned 
always  to  the  size  of  the  wound;  the  pressure  from 
behind,  keeping  that  piece  protruded,  so  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  we  can  push  it  back  with  our  finger ;  this 
incessant  pressure  in  all  directions  is  an  absolute  se- 
curity against  the  access  of  air.  The  intestine  comes 
out,  not  like  water  out  of  a  bottle,  the  place  of  which 
must  be  supplied  by  air  entering  into  the  bottle,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  water  comes  out ;  but  the  gut  is  pushed 
down  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  that  action  follows  the  intestine,  and 
keeps  it  down,  and  prevents  all  access  of  the  air,  whe- 
ther the  gut  continue  thus  protruding,  or  whether  it  be 
reduced  ;  for  if  it  be  reduced,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
yield,  allowing  it  to  be  thrust  back,  but  admitting  no 
air.  Those  who  want  to  know  the  effect  of  air,  dif- 
fused within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  must  make 
other  experiments  than  merely  cutting  open  pigs' 
bellies; — they  must  give  us  a  fair  case,  without  this 
unnecessary  wound.  We  will  not  allow  them  to  say, 
when  they  cut  open  the  belly  of  any  creature  with  a 
long  incision,  that  the  inflammation  arises  from  the 
air;  much  less  shall  we  allow  them  to  say,  when  they 
open  the  belly  with  a  smaller  incision,  that  by  that 
little  incision  the  air  gets  into  the  abdomen,  and  that 
all  the  bowels  are  exposed  to  the  air." — {Discourses  on 
the  Nature  of  Wounds,  p.  343.  384.) 

In  adverting  to  the  question,  whether  air  is  so  irri- 
tating to  the  cavities  of  the  body  as  many  have  sup- 
posed, Mr.  John  Bell  crilicises  with  much  spirit  and 
success  the  opinions  published  on  this  subject,  by  Dr. 
A.  Monro,  in  his  account  of  the  bursa;  mucosa;,  as  the 
annexed  quotations  will  show.  "That  the  vulgar 
should  believe  the  first  superficial  impression  that 
strikes  them,  of  air  hurting  a  wound  or  sore,  is  by  no 
means  surprising ;  but  it  is  not  natural  that  men  bred 
to  philosophy  should  allow  so  strange  an  assertion  as 
this  without  some  kind  of  proof.  That  the  air  which 
we  breathe,  and  which  we  feel  upon  the  surface  so 
bland  and  delightful,  should  have  so  opposite  a  relation 
to  the  internal  parts,  that  it  should  there  be  a  stimulus 
more  acrid  and  more  dangerous  than  the  urine,  is  not 
to  be  believed  upon  slight  grounds.  I  do  affirm  (says 
Mr.  John  Bell)  that  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  this 
fluid,  which  seems  so  bland  and  pleasant  to  all  our 
senses,  and  to  the  outward  surface,  is  yet  a  horrible 
stimulus,  when  admitted,  as  a  celebrated  author 
grandly  expresses  it,  '  into  the  deep  recesses  of  our 
body.'  " — (Monro's  Bursas  Mucosas.) 

With  how  much  reason  Mr.  John  Bell  objects,  that 
this  doctrine  is  unfounded,  will  be  manifest  to  every 
man  of  any  discernment  or  impartiality. 

"  The  air,  for  instance,  escapes  from  the  lungs,  in  a 
fractured  rib,  and  first  goes  abroad  into  the  thorax ; 
then  into  the  cellular  substance;  then  the  emphyse- 
matous tumour  appears;  but  often  without  any  scari- 
fications, with  very  little  care  and  assistance  on  our 
part,  the  air  is  absorbed,  the  tumour  disappears,  and 
without  inflammation  of  the  chest,  or  any  particular 
danger,  the  man  gets  well.  Here  then  is  the  air,  within 
the  cavity  of  a  shut  sac,  filling  the  thorax,  and  op- 
pressing ilia  lungs,  without  any  dangerous  inflamma- 
tion ensuing. 

That  the  air  may  be  pushed  under  the  cellular  sub- 
stance over  all  the  body,  without  causing  inflammation, 
is  very  plain  from  the  more  desperate  cases  of  em 
physema,  where  the  patients,  alter  living  eight  or  ten 


days,  have  died,  not  from  inflammation,  but  from  op 
pression  merely,  the  body  being  so  crammed  with  an, 
that  even  the  eyeballs  have,  upon  dissection,  been 
found  as  tense  as  blown  bladders.  We  have  alio  many 
ludicrous  cases  of  this  kind,  which  prove  this  to  our 
perfect  satisfaction.  Soldiers  and  sailors  sometime! 
touch  the  scrotum  with  a  lancet,  introduce  ablow-pipe, 
and  blow  it  up  to  an  enormous  size,  imitating  hernia-, 
by  which  they  hope  to  escape  from  the  service.  The 
old  story  of  a  man  who  was  so  wicked  as  to  make  a 
hole  in  his  child's  head,  and  blow  it  up,  that  he  might 
show  the  child  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  a  monster,  is 
well  authenticated ;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  a 
fellow,  who  knew  how  to  do  this,  would  blow  it  up 
every  morning,  and  squeeze  it  out  when  he  put  the 
child  to  bed  at  night.  Some  villanous  butchers,  having 
a  grudge  at  a  soldier,  found  him  lying  drunk  under  a 
hedge:  (hey  made  a  little  hole  in  his  neck,  and  blew 
him  up  till  he  was  like  a  bladder,  or,  as  Dr.  Hunter  de- 
scribes the  disease  of  emphysema,  like  a  stuffed  skin." 
—(P.  388,  389.) 

After  many  other  pertinent  observations,  blended 
with  appropriate  satire  on  the  extravagant  notions  pro- 
fessed by  Monro,  on  the  bad  effects  of  the  air,  in  litho- 
tomy, operations  for  hernia  and  hydrocele,  the  (asa- 
rean  section,  &c,  Mr.  John  Bell  most  justly  holds  up 
to  ridicule  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Aitkcn,  to  perform 
this  last  operation  under  the  cover  of  a  warm  bath,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  air.  "  This,  though  it  may  seem 
to  be  a  scurvy  piece  of  wit,  was  really  proposed  in 
sober  serious  earnest.  But  (adds  Mr.  John  Bell)  the 
admission  of  atmospheric  air,  as  a  stimulus,  when 
compared  with  the  great  incisions  of  lithotomy,  of 
hernia,  of  hydrocele,  of  Cesarean  section,  of  the 
trepan,  is  no  more  than  the  drop  of  the  bucket  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  And  it  is  just  as  poor  logic  to 
say,  that  after  such  desperate  operations,  these  cavities 
are  inflamed  by  the  admission  of  air,  as  it  would  be  to 
say  (as  Monro  did),  that  when  a  man  is  run  through 
the  pericardium  with  a  red-hot  poker,  that  the  heart 
and  pericardium  are  inflamed  by  the  admission  of  the 
air."— (P.  347,  edit.  3.) 

Enough,  I  conceive,  has  been  said  to  dispel  all  the 
idle  fear  and  prejudices  which  have  prevailed  con- 
cerning the  bad  effects  of  the  air  in  wounds  of  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  several  other  cases.  When  so 
justly  eminent  a  man  as  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  senior, 
was  disturbed  by  such  apprehensions,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  many  a  poor  ordinary  member  of  the  profession 
should  have  been  terrified  nearly  out  of  his  wits  upon 
the  subject;  and  for  quieting  this  alarm,  and  exposing 
its  absurdities,  I  really  think  Mr.  John  Bell  deserving 
of  particular  praise. 

In  general,  in  all  cases  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
it  is  an  excellent  rule  never  to  be  officious  about  ab- 
scesses which  may  take  place,  nor  to  exhibit  partiality 
to  such  experiments  as  have  been  devised  for  learning 
precisely  what  bowel  is  wounded.  It  i3  quite  time 
enough  to  interfere  when  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
confirms  any  suspicions  which  may  be  entertained. 
A  great  deal  of  hat  m  is  frequently  done  by  handling  and 
disturbing  the  wounded  parts  more  than  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  wounds  at  first  attended 
with  alarming  symptoms  frequently  have  a  favourable 
termination.  Swords,  balls,  and  other  weapons  some- 
times pass  completely  through  the  body  without  the 
patient  suffering  afterward  any  threatening  symptom, 
or  indeed  any  effects  which,  abstractedly  considered, 
would  authorize  the  inference  that  the  viscera  had 
been  at  all  injured.  Severe  inflammations  may  not 
end  in  suppuration,  and  when  pus  is  formed  it  is  some- 
times absorbed  again.  Nothing  then  indicates  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  discharge  of  purulent  matter  in  the  ab- 
domen, unless  the  fluctuation  and  situation  of  the  ab- 
scess be  very  distinct,  and  the  quantity  and  pressure 
of  the  matter  clearly  productive  of  inconveniences. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should  make  a 
cautious  puncture  with  a  lancet. 

Protrusion  of  the  Viscera. — The  omentum  anr* 
small  intestines  are  the  parts  most  liable  to  protrusion  ; 
but  in  large  wounds  the  great  intestines,  the  stomach, 
and  even  the  liver  and  spleen  may  project  through  the 
opening.  The  general  symptoms  indicating  a  protru- 
sion of  the  parts  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  de- 
serves attention,  that  in  fat  subjects  the  adipose 
membrane  may  project  from  the  wound,  and  put  on 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  omentum.    The  ep«- 
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tinl  symptoms  are  to  be  collected  from  a  knowledge  of 
Hie  natural  situation  of  the  pans,  ,(iid  reflecting  wdat 
region  of  the  abdomen  is  wounded.— (CalUeen,  Syst. 

Hodiernal,  l.  1,  70S  and  7(«,  edit.  1798.) 

From  penetrating  wounds  considerable  portions  of 

the  bowels  or  entuin   sometimes    protrude;    and 

though  these  viscera  may  not  have  received  iiijuiy, 
yet  their  being  displaced  is  sometimes  productive  of 
fatal  consequi 

The  best  mode  of  preventing  such  mischief,  is  to  re- 
turn the  viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  as 
le.  Almost  all  authors  recommend 
fomenting  the  displaced  parts,  previously  to  the  at- 
tempt at  reduction;  but  in  giving  this  advice,  they 
■eeiu  to  forget,  that  while  time  is  losi  in  this  prepara- 
tory measure,  the  protruded  bowels  sutler  much  more 
barm  from  exposure,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  out  of  their  natural  situation, 
than  they  can  possibly  receive  good  from  anv  applica- 
tion made  to  them.  No  kind  of  fomentation  can  be 
half  so  beneficial  as  the  natural  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  return  of  a  protruded  piece  of  intestine  or  omentum, 
the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed  by  placing 
the  patient  in  a  suitable  posture,  and  the  large  intes- 
tines emptied  with  a  clyster.  In  mentioning  the  last 
measure,  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  surgeon  should  de- 
lay the  attempt  to  reduce  the  part  until  the  clyster  has 
operated.  No,  this  means  is  only  enumerated  as  one 
that  may  heroine  serviceable  in  case  the  surgeon  can- 
not immediately  accomplish  the  object  in  view. — The 
mesenti  ry  ought  always  to  be  reduced  before  the  intes- 
tine; the  intestine  before  the  omentum;  but  the  last 
protruded  portion  of  each  of  these  parts  ought  to  be 
the  first  reduced. 

It  is  only  when  the  intestine  and  omentum  are  free 
from  gangrene  and  mortification,  that  they  are  inva- 
riably to  he  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly  with- 
out hesitation.  Also,  when  the  protruded  pails  are 
inured  with  sand,  dust,  or  other  extraneous  matter, 
they  should  be  tenderly  washed  with  a  little  tepid 
water. 

For  the  reduction  of  the  parts,  the  fore-fingers  are 
the  most  convenient,  and  it  is  a  rule  to  keep  the  por- 
tion first  returned  from  protruding  again  by  one  finger, 
until  it  has  been  followed  by  another  portion  introduced 
oy  the  other  finger.  The  second  piece  is  to  be  kepi  up 
in  the  same  way  by  the  finger  used  to  return  it;  and 
so  cn,  till  the  displaced  parts  have  all  been  put  into 
their  natural  situation. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  a  piece  of  protruded  intes- 
tine, the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able posture;  the  head  arid  chest  should  be  elevated, 
and  the  pelvis  raised  with  pillows.  Nothing  can  he 
more  absurd  than  the  advice  to  put  the  thorax  rather 
lower  than  the  pelvis,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
viscera  may  lend  to  draw  inwards  the  protruded  parts. 
This  is  another  erroneous  idea,  arising  from  the  ridi- 
culous supposition,  that  a  great  part  of  the  abdomen  is 
actually  an  empty  cavity  The  relaxation  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  is  a  much  more  rational  and  useful 
object.  When  this  is  properly  attended  to,  the  above 
directions  are  observed,  and  the  wound  is  not  exceed- 
ingly small,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  protruded 
viscera,  the  parts  may  gcNer.'11}'  be  reduced,  lint  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  the  pressure  shouln  be  made  in  a 
straight  direction  into  the  abdomen:  for  when  made 
obliquely  towards  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  pans 
are  liable  to  sutfer  contusion  without  being  reduced, 
and  even  to  glide  between  the  layers  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  become  strangulated.  When  the  wound 
is  in  the  trout  of  the  abdomen,  pressure  made  in  this 
unskilful  way  may  force  the  viscera  into  the  sheath  of 
the  rectus  muscle,  and  cause  the  same  perilous  symp- 
toms as  arise  from  an  incarcerated  hernia. — (See  Her- 
nia.) 

When  the  reduction  seems  complete,  the  surgeon 
should  assute  himself  of  it,  by  introducing  his  finger 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  feel  thai  the 
pans  are  all  actually  reduced,  and  sutfer  no  constriction 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  the  viscera  in  the 
abdomen. 

A  dilhculty  of  reduction  may  arise  from  the  pro- 
truded intestines  being  distended  with  feces  or  air.  In 
tins  circumstance,  the  contents  of  the  gut  may  fre- 
quently be  made  to  pass  by  degrees  into  that  portion 


of  the  intestinal  canal  which  is  within  the  abdomen. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  surgeon  must 
press  the  contents  of  the  bowel  towards  the  wound, 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  emptying  the  pan,  he  will  com- 
monly experience  equal  success  in  his  next  aiteinp'  'o 
replace  it  in  the  abdomen. 

Sometimes,  in  cases  of  narrow  stabs,  considerable 
pieces  of  intestine  protrude,  and  cannot  be  reduced 
without  doing  imprudentviolence  to  the  bowel.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  wound  is  in- 
dispensable. However,  when  the  reduction  seems  al 
most  a  matter  of  impossibility,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  wound,  if  the  surgeon  be  careful  to 
relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  diaw  a  little  more  intes- 
tine out  of  tire  wound,  and  gently  press  the  contents  of 
the  bowel  through  the  constriction  in  the  abdomen,  he 
will  frequently  succeed  in  reducing  the  parts  without 
using  the  knife. 

When  such  operation  is  unavoidable,  the  dilatation 
should  be  made  in  a  direction  which  will  not  endanger 
the  epigastric  artery,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  same  line 
as  the  muscular  fibres. 

We  are  also  advised  to  make  the  incision  upwards 
rather  than  downwards,  when  it  can  be  done  with 
equal  convenience,  because  it  is  supposed  the  first  di- 
rection will  be  followed  by  less  danger  of  hernia. — 
{Sabatier,  Midccine  Ope'ratvire,  t.  1,  p.  220,  erf.  2.  Cal- 
lisen,  Syst.  Ckir.  Hod.  t.  1,  y.  705.)  If,  however,  the 
upper  angle  of  the  wound  correspond  to  the  direction 
ol  the  suspensoiy  ligament  of  the  liver,  writers  advise 
making  the  dilatation  at  the  lower  angle,  in  order  to 
incur  no  risk  of  hemorrhage  from  the  Umbilical  vein. 
In  the  adult  this  vessel  is  generally  obliterated,  and 
turned  into  a  ligamentous  substance;  though  it  would 
appear  that,  in  a  few  instances,  it  remains  pervious  to 
the  navel.  Hiidanus  saw  a  young  man  die  instantly  in 
consequence  of  a  stab  in  the  belly  between  the  false 
ribs  ami  [he  umbilicus,  and  on  opening  the  body,  lie 
found  blood  effused  from  a  wound  of  the  umbilical  vein. 
It  has  been  feared  also,  that  cutting  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  liver  might  give  rise  to  such  a  displace- 
ment of  that  viscus  as  would  interrupt  the  freedom  of 
respiration,  or  obstruct  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  vena  cava.  But  the  apprehension  is  unfounded; 
for  Jiiolan  found  this  ligament  ruptured  and  retracted 
towards  the  liver  iii  a  nimble  Ethiopian  female  dancer, 
Whose  respiration  had  not  suffered  any  particular  dis- 
turbance during  her  lifetime.— (Sabatier,  Mid.  Opira- 
toire,  t.  I,  p.  220,221,  erf.  2.) 

The  incision  should  never  be  larger  than  absolutely 
requisite,  as  hernia  is  much  disposed  to  occur  wherever 
the  peritoneum  has  been  divided.  The  opeiation  may 
be  done  with  a  curved  bistoury  and  a  director,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  cases  of  strangulated 
ruptures.— (See  Hernin.) 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  many  cases  presented 
themselves  in  which  the  bowels  and  omentum  pro- 
truded, and  in  several  of  these  examples  the  reduction 
could  not  be  effected  before  the  wounds  had  been  en- 
larged. So  tightly  also  were  the  parts  girt,  that  the 
operation  was  sometimes  far  from  being  easy. 

Instead  of  enlarging  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  let  out  the  air  from  the  protruded  in- 
testines, by  making  small  punctures  with  a  needle,  so 
as  to  lessen  their  volume  sufficiently  to  make  them  re- 
ducible. The  suggestion  first  originated  with  Pare, 
who  declares,  that  he  had  practised  the  method  with 
success.  Rousset,  his  contemporary,  also  informs  us, 
that  the  plan  was  adopted  by  another  surgeon,  in  an  in- 
stance where  the  epigastric  region  was  wounded,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  intestines  protruded  in  a  strangu- 
lated state.  Peter  Lowe,  an  English  surgeon,  likewise 
assures  us,  that  he  frequently  adopted  the  piactice 
when  other  means  failed.  Garengeot,  Sharp,  and 
Van  Swieten  are  all  advocates  for  Fare's  proposal; 
but  they  recommend  the  employment  of  a  round  nee- 
dle, which  will  merely  separate  the  fibres  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  without  cutting  them,  as  a  Hat,  triangular, 
sharp-edged  needle  would  unavoidably  do.  These 
iast  writers,  however,  only  sanction  the  practice  when 
the  quantity  of  protruded  intestine  is  great,  and  the 
bowel  is  so  enormously  distended  with  air,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  part,  though  the 
wound  were  enlaiged,  and  every  thing  eise  put  in 
practice  likely  to  bring  about  the  reduction.  But,  as 
Sabatier  remarks,  the  punctures  must  be  entirely  use- 
1  ss,  if  nade  with  a  fine  needle,  since  they  will  be  im- 
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mediately  stopped  up  with  mucous  secretion,  with 
which  the  bowel  is  constantly  covered  ;  and  if  the 
punctures  are  made  writh  a  broad  triangular  needle, 
or  a  very  large  round  one,  as  Desault  and  Chopart  ad- 
vise, they  must  be  highly  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  likely  to  give  rise  to  inflammation,  and  even  to 
extravasation  within  the  abdomen. — {Medecine  Ope- 
ratoire,  t.  1,  p.  10.) 

That  small  punctures  in  the  bowel  would  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  but  be  obstructed  by  the  villous  or 
mucous  coat,  is  a  fact  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
well  known  to  surgeons.  Callisen,  among  others, 
has  particularly  noticed  it:  "  acu  punctura;  enim  flati- 
bus  exitum  parare  nequeunt,  siquidem  tunica  villosa 
foraminula  obstruit,"  &c. — (Syst.  Chir.  Hod.  t.  2,  p. 
704.) 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  small  punctures  being 
unavailing,  that  led  Desault  and  Chopart  to  recommend 
the  use  of  a  large  round  needle,  "  pour  que  Vov.ve.r- 
ture  ne  soit  point  bouchie  par  les  mucositis  dont  les 
intestins  sont  enduits."  But  they  were  also  aware  of 
the  danger  of  employing  such  an  instrument,  since  they 
give  us  directions  how  to  proceed,  in  order  to  prevent 
extravasation  and  inflammation:  "  On  priviendra 
Vipandiement  des  matiires  stercorales  enpassant,  avant 
de  riduirc  V  inteslin,  une  anse  de  Jit  dans  'a  portion  de 
mesentire  qui  repond  &  la  piqure  pour  la  fixer  contre 
les  bords  de  la  plaie  exterieure,  et  Von  combattra  pan- 
ics remidcs  generaux  I 'inflammation  que  cet  piqure 
peut  attirer." — {Traiti  des  Maladies  Chirurg.  t.  2,  p. 
135.)  Eicherand  is  still  an  advocate  for  puncturing 
the  bowel,  for  which  operation  he  boldly  recommends 
a  small  hydrocele  trocar. — (JYosogr.  Clin.  t.  3,  p.  336, 
erf.  4.) 

Mr.  Travels,  one  of  the  latest  and  best  writers  upon 
this  subject,  most  properly  joins  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  plan  of  pricking  tne  protruded  bowels.  "Blan- 
card  and  others  protested  against  this  practice,  on  the 
very  sufficient  ground  of  its  inefficacy.  La  Faye  very 
truly  says,  it  is  a  useless  as  well  as  dangerous  practice ; 
for  the  opening  made  by  a  round  needle  cannot  give 
issue  to  the  contained  air."  Mr.  Travers  then  cites 
two  cases,  showing  that  even  small  stabs  in  a  bowel 
will  not  prevent  its  becoming  distended  with  air. 

"A  man  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  on 
Saturday,  the  30th  of  June  last  (1911),  who  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  direction  of  the  epigastric  artery,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  by  a  case-knife.  He  died  in 
eighteen  hours,  apparently  from  the  sudden  and  copious 
hemorrhage  which  had  taken  place  within  the  belly. 
About  half  a  yard  of  ileon  was  protruded.  The  gut 
was  highly  discoloured,  and  so  much  distended,  not- 
withstanding it  was  pierced  in  three  places,  that  the 
wound  of  the  integuments  required  to  be  freely  dilated 
before  it  could  be  returned.  The  apertures  were,  in 
fact,  obliterated  by  the  mucous  coat." 

"  It  appeared  upon  the  trial  of  Captain  Sutherland 
(Ann.  Keg.  June,  1809)  for  the  murder  of  his  cabin- 
boy,  that  the  intestines  had  been  extensively  protruded 
through  a  wound  near  the  left  groin,  and  had  lain 
exposed  for  four  or  five  hours ;  that  the  dirk  had 
pierced  through  one  fold  of  intestine,  and  entered 
another  ;  that  the  wound  of  intestine  was  half  an  inch 
long;  that  the  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished 
until  the  parietal  wound  was  dilated;  and  that  the 
intestine  was  then  returned,  and  the  integuments 
sewed  up." — {Travers,  On  Injuries  of  the  Intestines, 
p.  174.  176.) 

With  respect  to  this  last  case,  however,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  does  not  satisfactorily  prove  what  the 
author  intends,  namely,  that  the  bowel  was  distended 
with  air,  though  there  was  a  wound  in  it  half  an  inch 
long;  for  the  evidence  does  not  inform  us  that  the 
difficulty  of  reduction  was  owing  to  this  cause.  1  have 
seen  a  very  small  portion  of  omentum  protrude  through 
a  wound,  and  baffle  all  endeavours  to  reduce  it  for 
nearly  an  hour  The  first  case  adduced  by  Mr.  Tra- 
vers, however,  is  more  explicit  and  interesting;  and 
we  are  to  infer  from  it,  and  the  observations  of  Haller, 
Callisen,  &c,  that  the  punctures  made  in  an  intestine 
are  not  closed  by  mucus,  as  Sabatier  and  Desault 
have  asserted,  but  by  the  mucous  coat  itself. 

As  the  above  expedient  has  been  recommended  by 
writers  of  some  weight,  I  thought  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  without  a 
caution  to  the  reader  never  to  put  any  confidence  in 
the  method.    The  plan  does  not  facilitate  the  business 


of  the  operator ;  there  is  not  even  this  solitary  reason 
in  favour  of  the  practice;  and  though  it  may  have  an- 
swered when  large  needles  were  used,  and  some 
patients  so  treated  may  have  recovered,  every  person 
who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  animal  economy 
will  easily  comprehend  how  even  the  smallest  opening, 
made  in  parts  so  irritable  and  prone  to  inflammation 
as  the  bowels,  must  be  attended  with  greater  danger 
than  would  result  from  enlarging  a  wound  of  tin  skin 
and  muscles.  Besides,  the  air  may  frequently  be 
pressed  out  of  the  intestine  in  a  safer  way,  as  I  have 
already  described. 

A  wound  of  the  abdomen,  attended  with  one  of  the 
most  considerable  protrusions  of  the  viscera  that  I 
have  ever  read  of,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hague,  surgeon 
at  Kipon: — "  August  30th,  1808  (says  this  gentleman), 
I  went  to  Norton  Mills,  about  four  miles  from  hence, 
to  see  John  Brown,  aH.  12  years,  who  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen  from  a  pair  of  wool-shears. 
On  my  arrival,  which  was  little  more  than  an  hour 
after  the  accident,  I  found  the  poor  lad  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing situation  ;  the  great  arch  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  (duodenum  excepted) 
contained  within  the  abdomen,  having  protruded 
through  the  wound.  The  incision  was  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body,  commencing  at  about  two  inches  below 
the  scrobiculis  cordis,  and  extending  in  a  straight  line 
near  four  inches  in  length,  distant  from  the  navel  two 
inches,  and  he  was  quite  sensible,  and  had  vomited  so 
as  to  empty  the  stomach.  Verj  ittle  blood  was  lost. 
I  immediately  proceeded  very  carefully  to  examine 
the  protruded  viscera,  none  of  which  were  wounded, 
and  reduced  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  beginning 
with  the  stomach,  and  following  the  regular  course  of 
the  intestines;  in  the  latter  portion  of  which  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  feces  of  rather  firm  consistence.  He  com- 
plained of  some  pain  during  the  reduction,  though  not 
much,  and  expressed  great  relief  when  the  parts  were 
completely  returned.  I  now  desired  an  assistant  to 
lay  the  palm  of  his  hatKl  over  the  wound,  and  make 
some  pressure  upon  it;  for  I  found  that  without  tins 
the  parts  would  soon  have  protruded  again  by  the 
action  of  respiration,  which  was  oppressed  and  la- 
borious. I  brought  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  by 
five  sutures,  beginning  from  above  downwards,  and 
passed  the  needle  on  each  side,  quite  through  the  inte- 
guments with  the  peritoneum,  &c.  The  wound  was 
also  dressed  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  covered  with  a 
bandage." — (Vide  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  129,  &c.) 

This  case  is  interesting;  for  notwithstanding  so  un- 
limited a  protrusion  of  the  viscera,  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  parts  being  left  unreduced  for  more  than  an 
hour,  a  recovery  ensued,  under  the  judicious  employ- 
ment of  bleeding,  purging,  anodynes,  &.C. 

In  La  Caserne  de  St.  Elizabeth,  at  Brussels,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  number  of  protrusions  of 
the  viscera  which  fell  under  my  notice  was  much 
more  considerable  than  what  1  previously  had  any 
idea  of  ever  meeting  with.  I  well  remember,  in  my 
own  part  of  the  hospital,  two  protrusions  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  stomach,  three  of  the  bladder,  and  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  mesentery,  omentum,  or  intestines. 

Whether  a  suture  should  be  used  when  the  protruded 
intestine  is  wounded,  is  a  subject  which  will  be  noticed 
in  considering  wounds  of  the  intestines. 

Some  of  the  exposed  intestine  may  have  mortified 
before  the  arrival  of  surgical  assistance.  In  cases  of 
wounds,  this  event  is  rare ;  but  in  those  of  strangulated 
hernia;,  it  is  not  uncommon.  The  treatment  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Hernia. 

When  the  protruded  intestine  is  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation, its  immediate  reduction  is,  beyond  all  dispute, 
the  means  most  likely  to  set  every  thing  right.  Even 
when  th  i  inflammation  is  considerable,  the  timely 
reduction  of  the  displaced  part,  and  the  employment  of 
antiphlogistic  means,  will  often  prevent  gangrenous 
mischief.  The  dull,  brown,  dark-red  colour  of  the 
intestine  may  induce  the  practitioner  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  part  is  already  mortified,  or  must  inevitably 
become  so;  and  consequently,  he  may  delay  returning 
it  into  its  natural  situation.  "  But  notwithstanding  this 
suspicious  colour  of  the  intestine,  its  firmness  mil 
evince  that  it  is  not  in  a  state  of  gangrene.  The  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  a  portion  of  intestine  so  circum- 
stanced is  always  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  the 
propriety  of  speedily  replacing  the  part  in  its  natural 
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situation  is  n  tiling  most  certain.  "  Partes  egressa: 
gans  (observes  Callisen)  citiseime  sunt  reponendce, 
nequeobstat  matatio  coloris  nativl  in  nibrum  subfus- 
tam."—(Sytt.  Our.  H„d.  t.  l,  p.  703,  edit.  1798.)  In 
case  ih«-  bowel  mortify  after  its  reduction,  all  hopes  of 
tbe preservation  of  lite  are  not  to  be  abandoned,  as  I 
bave  noticed  in  the  articles  .■/««*,  art\ficial,ani  Hernia, 
in  which  last  pan  of  the  hook,  many  things  necessary 
to  he  known  concerning  tbe  mode  ol  reducing  protruded 
omentum  w  ill  also  be  round. 

When  a  piece  of  intestine  cannot  be  reduced,  granu- 
lations and  new  j-kin  sometimes  grow  over  it,  and  a 
cure  follows,  as  the  experience  of  Callisen  confirms. — 

(Op.  dtp.  700.) 

The  protruded  viscera  having  been  reduced,  the 
next  object  is  to  retain  them  in  the  abdomen  until  the 
wound  is  completely  healed.  When  the  wound  is 
small,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  :  for  it  is  enough 
to  put  the  patient  in  a  position  which  will  relax  the 
fibres  of  the  wounded  muscles,  while  the  edges  of  the 

wound  are  maintained  in  contact  with  slicking  plaster, 
and  supported  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  Costive- 
ness  is  to  be  removed  by  the  mildest  purgatives,  such 
as  the  oleum  ricini,  or  by  laxative  clysters,  which  are 
■till  preferable,  lint  in  cases  of  extensive  wounds, 
even  when  the  treatment  is  conducted  with  all  possible 
judgment,  it  is  occasionally  difficult,  and  even  impos- 
sible, to  hinder  the  protrusion  of  the  bowels  by  common 
dressings  and  a  bandage.  In  this  circumstance,  the 
edges  of  tbe  wound  must  be  sewed  together. — (See 
Oastro-rap/ie.)  In  modern  times,  however,  sutures 
are  much  more  seldom  employed  than  formerly;  and 
in  the  above  article,  some  remarks  are  offered,  proving 
that  the  generality  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen  do  not 
require  the  practice. 

When  the  omentum  protrudes,  and  is  strangulated 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  opening,  it  soon  contracts 
adhesions  to  it,  unless  speedily  reduced.  Should  siuh 
connexion  he  already  formed  when  the  surgeon  is  firsl 
Consulted,  we  are  advised  to  cut  off  the  portion  which 
exceeds  the'  level  of  the  integuments,  and  to  leave  the 
rest  in  the  wound.  The  latter  will  block  up  the  open- 
Ing,  and  have  the  good  effect  of  preventing  hernia. — 
(Hichcrand,  jYosonr.  Chit:  t.  3,  p.  339,  edit.'i.)  When 
the  protruded  omentum  is  sound  and  tree  from  adhe- 
sions, it  ought  to  be  reduced  without  delay.  But  when 
the  protrusion  is  large,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
from  the  vomiting  and  the  pains  shooting  from  the 
wound  to  the  epigastric  region,  that  the  stomach  is 
dragged,  the  displaced  part  must  be  made  free,  and,  if 
sound,  reduced.  Should  it  be  in  a  mortified  state,  the 
dead  part  must  he  previously  cut  away,  and  any  ves- 
sels which  bleed  tied  separately  with  a  piece  of  fine 
thread  or  silk,  both  ends  of  which  may  either  be  cut  off 
close  to  tin.  Knot,  and  the  part  then  reduced;  or  one 
end  of  the  silk  may  be  left  out  of  the  wound,  and  the 
other  cut  away.  Practitioners  who  apprehend  ill  effects 
from  leaving  within  Hie  abdomen  so  small  a  particle  of 
extraneous  matter  as  the  little  knot  of  fine  thread,  will 
prefer  the  last  method,  and  withdraw  the  ligature  alto- 
gether as  soon  as  it  becomes  loose. 

Extravasation  in  the  Abdomen. — Wounds  of  the 
abdomen  may  be  complicated  with  extravasations  of 
blood,  chyle,  excrement,  bile,  or  urine.  None  of  these 
complications,  however,  are  half  so  frequent  as  an 
inexperienced  practitioner  would  apprehend.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  phrase  cavity  of  the  abdomen  has 
paved  the  way  to  much  erroneous  supposition  upon 
this  subject,  and  has  induced  many  absurd  notions, 
which  even  the  sensible  observations  lone  ago  published 
by  J.  L.  Petit  have  scarcely  yet  dispelled. 

As  a  modern  writer  has  observed,  "There  is  not 
trulv  any  ravitv  in  the  human  body,  but  all  the  hollow 
bowels  are  tilled  with  their  contents,  all  the  cavities 
filled  with  their  hollow  bowels,  and  the  whole  is 
equally  and  fairly  pressed.  Thus,  in  the  abdomen,  all 
the  viscera  .are  moved  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  upwards  and  downwards,  with  an  equa 

hie  continual  pressure,  which  has  no  interval  ;  and 
one  would  be  apt  to  add,  the  intestines  have  no  repose, 
being   kept  thus   in   continual  motion  :  hut  though  the 

action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  reaction  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  are  alternate,  the  piessnre  is  continual; 
the  motion  which  it  produces  is  like  that  which  the 
bowels    have   when    we    move  forwards    in    walking, 

bavins  a  motion  with  respei  I  to  epai  e,  but  none  with 
rt,„a,,i  ,  or  to  the  part  of  the  belly  which 


covers  them.  The  whole  mass  of  the  bowels  is  alter- 
nately pressed,  to  use  a  coarse  illustration,  as  if  between 
two  broad  boards,  which  keep  each  turn  of  intestine  in 
its  right  place,  while  the  whole  mass  is  regularly 
moved.  When  the  bowels  are  forced  down  by  the  dia- 
phragm, the  abdominal  muscles  recede;  when  ihe 
bowels  are  pushed  hack  again,  it  is  the  reaction  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  that  forces  them  back  and  follows 
them.  There  is  never  an  instant  of  interruption  of  this 
pressure  ;  never  a  moment  in  which  the  bowels  do  not 
press  against  the  peritoneum ;  nor  is  there  the  smallest 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  points  in  each  are  con- 
tinually opposed.  We  see  that  the  intestines  do  not 
move,  or,  at  least,  do  not  need  to  move,  in  performing 
their  functions  ;  for  in  hernia,  where  large  turns  of  in- 
testines are  cut  off  by  gangrene,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  same  intestines  is  closely  fixed  to  the  groin,  and  yet 
the  bowels  are  easy  and  their  functions  legular.  We 
find  the  bowels  legular,  when  they  lie  out  of  the  belly 
in  hernia,  as  when  a  certain  turn  of  intestine  lies  in 
the  scrotum,  or  thigh,  or  in  a  hernia  of  the  navel ;  and 
where  yet  they  are  so  absolutely  fixed,  that  the  piece 
of  intestine  is  marked  by  the  straightness  of  the  rings. 
We  find  a  person,  after  a  wound  of  the  intestine, 
having  free  stools  for  many  days  ;  and  what  is  it  that 
prevents  the  feces  from  escaping,  but  merely  this  regu- 
lar and  universal  pressure"!  We  find  a  person,  on  fhe 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  with  feces  coming  from  the  wound  ! 
a  proof,  surely,  that  the  wound  of  the  intestine  is  stil: 
opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  to  the  externa!  wound 
We  find  the  same  patient  recovering  without  one  baci 
sign !  What  better  proof  than  this  could  we  desire, 
that  none  of  the  feces  have  exuded  into  the  abdo- 
men? 

If,  in  a  wound  of  the  stomach,  the  food  could  get 
easily  out  by  that  wound,  the  stomach  would  unload 
itself  that  way,  there  would  be  no  vomiting,  the  patient 
must  die  ;  hut  so  regular  and  continual  is  this  pressure, 
that  the  instant  a  man  is  wounded  in  the  stomach  he 
vomits;  he  continues  vomiting  for  many  days,  while 
not  one  particle  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
The  outward  wound  is  commonly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  stomach,  and,  by  that  p.issage,  some  part  of  the 
food  conies  out;  but  when  any  accident  removes  the 
inward  wound  of  the  stomach  from  the  outwaid 
wound,  the  abdominal  muscles  press  upon  the  stomach, 
and  follow  it  so  closely,  that  if  there  he  not  a  mere 
laceration  extremely  wide,  this  pressure  closes  the  hole, 
keeps  the  food  in,  enables  the  patient  to  vomit,  and  not 
a  particle  even  of  jellies  or  soups  is  ever  lost,  or  goes 
out  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 

How  (proceeds  Mr.  J.  Bell),  without  this  universal 
and  continual  pressure,  could  the  viscera  be  supported  ? 
Could  us  ligaments,  as  we  call  them,  support  the 
weight  of  the  liver?  Or  what  could  support  the  weight 
of  the  stomach  when  filled?  Could  the  mesentery  or 
omentum  support  the  intestines  ;  or  could  its  own  liga- 
ments, as  we  still  name  them,  support  the  womb? 
How,  without  this  uniform  pressure,  could  these  vis- 
cera fail  to  give  way  and  burst?  How  could  the  cir- 
culation of  the  abdomen  go  on  ?  How  could  the  liver 
and  spleen,  so  turgid  as  they  are  with  blood,  fail  to 
burst  ?  Or  what  possibly  could  support  the  loose  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  abdomen,  since  many  of  them,  e.  g. 
the  splenic  vein,  is  (are)  two  feet  in  length,  is  (are)  of 
the  diameter  of  the  thumb,  and  has  (have)  no  other 
than  the  common  pellucid  and  delicate  coats  of  the 
veins?  How  could  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  bear 
shocks  and  falls,  if  not  supported  by  the  universal 
pressure  of  surrounding  parts  ?  In  short,  the  accident 
of  hernia  being  forced  out  by  any  blow  upon  the  belly, 
or  by  any  sudden  strain,  explains  to  us  how  perfectly 
full  the  abdomen  is,  and  how  ill  it  is  able  to  bear  any 
pressure,  even  from  its  own  muscles,  without  some 
point  yielding,  and  some  one  of  its  bowels  being  thrown 
out.  And  the  sickness  and  fainlness  which  imme- 
diately follow  the  drawing  off  of  the  waters  of  a 
dropsy,  explain  to  us  what  are  the  consequences  of 
such  pressure  being  even  for  a  moment  relaxed.  But, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  is  this,  that  the 
principle  must  be  acknowledged,  in  order  to  explain 
what  happens  daily  in  wounds  ;  for  though  in  theory 
we  should  be  inclined  to  make  this  distinction,  that  the 
hernia  or  abscess  of  the  intestines  will  adhere  and  be 
safe,  but  that  wounded  intestines,  not  having  time  to 
adhere,  will  become  flaccid,  as  we  see  them  do  in  dis- 
sections, and  so,  falling  away  from  the  external  wound, 
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will  pour  out  their  feces  into  the  abdomen  and  prove 
fatal;  though  we  should  settle  this  as  a  fair  and  good 
distinction  in  the  theory,  we  find  that  it  will  never  an- 
swer in  practice.  Soldiers  recover  daily  from  the  most 
desperate  wounds;  and  the  most  likely  reasons  that 
we  can  assign  for  it  are  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen; 
the  universal,  equable,  and  gentle  pressure;  and  the 
active  disposition  of  the  peritoneum,  ready  to  inflame 
with  the  slightest  touch.  The  wounded  intestine  is,  by 
the  universal  pressure,  kept  close  to  the  external 
wound,  and  the  peritoneum  and  the  intestine  are 
equally  inclined  to  adhere.  In  a  few  hours  that  ad- 
hesion is  begun,  which  is  to  save  the  patient's  life,  and 
the  lips  of  the  wounded  intestine  are  glued  to  the  lips 
of  the  external  wound.  Thus  is  the  side  of  the  intes- 
tine united  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  abdomen ;  and, 
though  the  gut  casts  out  its  feces  while  the  wound  is 
open  ;  though  it  often  casts  them  out  more  freely  while 
the  first  inflammation  lasts;  yet  the  feces  resume  their 
regular  course  whenever  the  wound  is  disposed  to 
close." — {John  Bell's  Discourses  on  Wounds,  p.  323. 
327,  ed.  3.) 

The  foregoing  extract,  though  drawn  up  in  a  careless 
style,  contains  such  observations  as  are  well  calculated 
to  make  the  reader  understand,  that  the  abdomen  is  in 
reality  not  a  cavity,  but  a  compact  mass  of  containing 
and  contained  parts;  that  the  close  manner  in  which 
the  various  surfaces  are  constantly  in  contact  most 
powerfully  opposes  extravasations;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
often  entirely  prevents  them.  The  passage  cited  im- 
presses us  with  the  utility  of  that  quick  propensity  to 
the  adhesive  inflammation  which  prevails  throughout 
every  peritoneal  surface,  and  which  not  only  often  has 
the  effect  of  permanently  hindering  effusion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  viscera,  by  agglutinating  the  parts  together, 
but  which,  even  when  an  extravasation  has  happened, 
beneficially  confines  the  effused  blood  in  one  mass,  and 
surrounds  it  with  such  adhesions  of  the  parts  to  each 
other  as  are  rapid  in  their  formation  and  effectual  for 
.he  purposes  of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  and 
preventing  the  irritation  of  the  extravasated  matter 
from  affecting  the  rest  of  the  abdomen. 

It  is  to  Petit  that  surgeons  are  indebted  for  more  cor- 
rect modes  of  thinking  upon  the  foregoing  subject;  and 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  here  refer  to  his  valua- 
ble observations. — (See  Mim.  de  VJlcad.  de  Cliir.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  reciprocal  pressure  of  the 
containing  and  contained  parts  against  each  other,  and 
the  useful  effect  of  the  quickly-arising  adhesive  in- 
flammation, in  all  penetrating  wounds  of  the  belly, 
complicated  with  injuries  of  the  viscera,  we  are  not  to 
suppose,  that  extravasation  never  happens;  but  only 
that  it  is  much  less  frequent  than  has  been  commonly 
supposed.  Mr. Traveis,  with  much  laudable  industry, 
has  endeavoured  to  trace,  more  minutely  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer,  the  particular  circumstances  under 
which  effusions  in  the  abdomen  are  likely  or  unlikely 
to  happen.  "  It  being  admitted  (says  he)  that  there  are 
cases  in  which  effusion  does  take  place,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  circumstances  which  must  considerably  in- 
fluence this  event.  If,  for  example,  the  stomach  and 
bowels  be  in  a  state  of  emptiness,  the  nausea  which 
follows  the  injury  will  maintain  that  state.  If  the  ex- 
tent of  the  wound  be  considerable,  the  matter  will 
more  readily  pass  through  the  wound  than  along  the 
canal.  A  wound  of  the  same  dimensions  in  the  small 
and  large  intestines  will  more  readily  evacuate  the 
former  than  the  latter,  because  it  bears  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  caliber.  Incised  and  punctured  wounds 
admit  of  the  adhesion  of  the  cut  edges  or  the  eversion 
of  the  internal  coat  of  the  gut,  so  as  to  be  in  many 
instances  actually  obliterated;  whereas,  lacerated  or 
ulcerated  openings  do  not  admit,  of  these  salutary  pro- 
cesses. Again,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  bowel, 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibre  closes  the  wound; 
whereas,  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  contraction  of 
this  fibre  enlarges  it.  Such  (says  Mr.  Travers)  are  the 
circumstances  which  combined,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, increase  or  diminish  the  tendency  to  effusion." — 
{On  Injuries  of  Intestines,  cS-c.  p-  13,  14.) 

After  the  details  of  some  experiments  and  cases,  the 
preceding  author  makes,  among  other  conclusions,  the 
following: 

1.  That  effusion  is  not  an  ordinary  consequence  of 
penetrating  wounds. 

2.  That  if  the  gut  be  full  and  the  wound  extensive, 
the  surrounding  pressure  is  overcome  by  the  natural 


action  of  the  bowel  tending  to  the  expulsion  of  its 
contents. 

3.  That  if  food  has  not  recently  been  taken,  and  the 
wound  amounts  to  a  division  of  the  gut,  or  nearly  so 
the  eversion  and  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the  lube 
prevent  effusion. 

4.  That  if  the  canal  be  empty  at  the  time  of  the 
wound,  no  subsequent  state  of  the  bowel  will  cause 
effusion,  because  the  supervening  inflammation  agglu- 
tinates the  surrounding  surfaces  and  forms  a  circum- 
scribed sac:  nor  can  effusion  take  place  from  a  bowel 
at  the  moment  full,  provided  it  retain  a  certain  portion 
of  its  cylinder  entire,  the  wound  not  amounting  nearly 
to  a  semi-division  of  the  tube,  for  then  the  eversion 
and  contraction  are  too  partial  to  prevent  an  extrava- 
sation. 

5.  That  when,  however,  air  has  escaped  from  the 
bowel,  or  blood  has  been  extravasated  in  quantity 
within  the  abdomen  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  the  re- 
sistance made  to  effusion  will  be  less  effectual,  although 
the  parietal  pressure  is  the  same,  as  such  fluids  will 
yield  more  readily  than  the  solids  naturally  in  contact. 
—(P. 25,  26.  100.) 

6.  That  though  extravasation  is  not  common  in  pe- 
netrating wounds,  it  follows  more  generally  in  rases 
where  the  bowel  is  ruptured  by  blows  or  falls  upon  the 
belly,  while  the  integuments  continue  unwounded. — 
(P.  36.) 

7.  That  when  the  bowels  are  perforated  by  ulcera- 
tion, there  is  more  tendency  to  effusion  than  in  cases 
of  wounds.— (P.  38,  <$-c.) 

Mr.  Travers  attempts  to  explain  the  reason  of  the 
greater  tendency  to  effusion  in  cases  of  intestine  burst 
by  violence  than  in  those  of  ulceration,  "by  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  injury  which  the  bowel 
sustains  when  perforated  by  a  sword  or  bullet,  as  in  one 
case,  or  burst  or  ulcerated,  in  the  other.  A  rupture  by 
concussion  could  only  take  place  under  a  distended 
state  of  the  bowel,  a  condition  most  favourable  to 
effusion,  and  from  the  texture  of  the  part,  a  rupture 
so  produced  would  seldom  be  of  limited  extent.  The 
process  of  ulceration,  by  which  an  aperture  is  formed, 
commences  in  the  internal  coat  of  the  bowel,  which 
has  always  incurred  a  more  extensive  lesion  than  the 
peritoneal  covering.  The  puncture  or  cut  is  merely  a 
solution  of  continuity  in  a  point  or  line;  the  ulcerated 
wound  is  an  actual  loss  of  substance.  The  consequence 
of  this  difference  is,  that  while  the  former,  if  small,  is 
g'ued  up  by  the  effusion  from  the  cut  vessels,  or,  if 
large,  is  nearly  obliterated  by  the  full  eversion  of  the 
villous  coat,  the  latter  is  a  permanent  orifice." — IP.  46.) 

How  much  Mr.  Travers  and  Mr.  John  Bell  differ  in 
opinion  upon  these  latter  points,  will  appear  from  the 
following  passage:  after  adverting  to  the  adhesion, 
which  takes  place  between  the  viscera  and  the  perito- 
neum, under  a  variety  of  circumstances  attending  dis- 
ease, Mr.  John  Bell  observes,  "  This  it  is  which  makes 
the  chief  difference,  in  point  of  danger,  between  an 
ulcerated  and  a  wounded  intestine;  for,  in  a  wound, 
there  is,  as  we  should  suppose,  no  time  for  adhesion, 
nothing  to  keep  the  parts  in  contact,  no  cause  by  which 
the  adhesion  might  be  produced.  But  in  an  ulcer 
there  is  a  slow  disease,  tedious  inflammation,  adhesion 
first,  and  abscess  and  bursting  afterward  ;  sometimes  a 
fistula  remains  discharging  feces,  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  perfect  cure.  If  a  nut-shell,  a  large  coin,  a  bone, 
or  any  dangerous  thing  be  swallowed,  it  stops  in  the 
stomach,  causing  swelling  and  dreadful  pain :  at  last  a 
hard,  firm  tumour  appears,  and  then  it  suppurates, 
bursts,  the  bowel  opens,  the  food  is  discharged  at  every 
meal,  till  the  fistula  gradually  lessens  and  heals  at  last. 
But  where  the  stomach  is  cut  with  a  broad  wound  of 
a  sabre,  the  blood  from  the  wounded  epiploic  vessels, 
or  the  food  itself,  too  often  pours  out  into  the  abdomen, 
and  the  patient  dies,&c." — {Discourses  on  fVounds,p. 
321,  ed.  3  )  The  author  afterward  proceeds  to  explain 
how,  in  cases  of  penetrating  wounds,  the  compact 
state  of  the  containing  and  contained  parts,  and  the 
incessant  and  equable  pressure  which  the  viscera  sus- 
tain, frequently  hinder  effusion. 

Which  of  these  gentlemen  is  most  correct  I  cannot 
presume  to  determine;  and  whether  Mr.  Travers's 
cases  are  deviations  from  what  is  most  common,  can 
only  be  decided  by  a  comparative  examination  of  a 
greater  number  of  facts.  When  the  intestines  ulcerate, 
and  thus  rid  themselves  of  foreign  bodies,  the  general 
tenor  of  the  cases  on  record  undoubtedly  affords  ui 
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Utile  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  extravasation.  Yet, 
with  retpecl  to  ulceration  Of  the  intestines  from  other 
causes,  circumstances  may  he  very  different  And  it 
is  but  justice  to  state,  that  Mr.  Travers's  opinions  have 
received  tome  confirmation  from  an  interesting  rase, 
published  by  Dr.  J.  Crampton,  of  Dublin,  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  rupture  of  the  stomach,  and  fatal  effusion  of 
its  Contents  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  young  lady,  aged  2<J.  She  was  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  spasm  in  her  stomach,  and  other  severe 
symptoms,  and  died  in  about  twelve  hours.  "On 
opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  observed  to  be 
pale,  flaccid,  and  empty.  Its  contents,  among  winch 
were  recognised  oatmeal  and  castor-oil,  had  escaped 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  through  a  round  aper- 
ture situated  on  its  anterior  surface  at  the  union  of  the 
cardiac:  and  pyloric  portions.  This  perforation  of  the 
stomach  was  perfectly  circular,  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  an  ulcer  on  the  mu- 
cous surface,  which  had  gradually  penetrated  the  other 
coats.  This  ulcer  was  hollow  and  circular,  nearly  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  and  had  the  appearance  as  if  it  bad 
been  made  with  caustic,  with  the  orifice  in  its  centre." 
— (./.  Crampton,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  8,  p.  230.)  To 
the  preceding,  Mr.  Travers  has  annexed  some  addi- 
tional facts:  one  is  an  example  of  a  rapidly  fatal  effu- 
sion of  the  intestinal  contents  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  pylorus. 
The  foramen  had  a  peritoneal  margin,  and  proved  to 
be  the  centre  of  an  irregular  superficial  ulcer  of  the 
DIUCOUS  coat.  Another  case  is  that  of  a  similar  ulcera- 
tion of  the  small  intestines,  and  fatal  extravasation  of 
their  contents.  In  another  example,  a  circular  aper- 
lure  of  Hi'-  peritoneum,  largo  enough  to  admit  a  crow's 
quill,  was  found  alter  death  at  the  junction  of  the  duo- 
denum and  stomach.  It  also  was  the  centre  of  an 
ulcer  that  had  destroyed  the  villous  and  muscular  coats 
ot  the  bowel  lo  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.     Formally 

othei  ingenious  observations,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Travers's  paper,  who  concludes  with  remarking, 

that  the  chief  diagnostic  symptoms  of  these  hopeless 
cases  appear  to  be: 

1.  Sudden,  most  acute,  and  unremitting  pain,  radi- 
ating from  the  Bcrobiculus  cordis  or  the  navel)  to  the 

Circumference  of  the  trunk,  and  even  to  the  limbs,  A 
peculiar  pain,  the  intensity  of  which,  like  that  of  par- 
turition, absorbs  the  whole  mind  of  the  patient,  who, 
Within  an  hour  from  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health, 
expresses  Ins  sei  ious  and  decided  conviction,  that  if  the 
pain  be  not  speedily  alleviated  he  must  die. 

2.  Coeval  with  the  attack  of  pain,  remarkable  rigid- 
ity and  hardness  of  the-  belly,  from  a  lixed  and  silastic 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  A  natural  pulse  for  some  hours,  until  the  symp- 
toms ate  merged  in  those  of  acute  peritonitis  and  its 
fatal  termination  in  the  adhesive  stage. — {Med.  Chir. 
Trans,  vol.  8,  /»•  231,  et  seq.) 

Blood  is  more  frequently  extravasated  in  the  abdo- 
men than  any  other  fluid,  but  it  does  not  always  take 
place,  unless  the  wounded  vessels  be  above  a  certain 
magnitude.  The  compact  state  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  regard  to  each  other  and  their  action  on  each 
other, oppose  this  effect.  The  action  alluded  to,  which 
depends  on  the  abdominal  muscles  and  diaphragm,  is 
rendered  very  manifest  by  what  happens,  in  conse- 
quence of  operations  for  hernia?,  attended  with  altera- 
tion of  the  intestines  or  omentum.  If  these  viscera 
burst  or  suppurate,  after  being  reduced,  the  matter 
which  esca|M-s  from  them  or  the  pus  which  they  se- 
crete is  not  lost  in  the  abdomen;  but  is  propelled  to- 
wards the  wound  in  the  skin, and  there  makes  its  exit. 
The  intestinal  matter  effused  from  a  mortified  bowel 
has  been  known  to  remain  lodged  the  whole  interval, 

between  one.  time  of  dressing  the  wound  and  another, 
in  consequence  of  the  surgeon  stopping  up  the  external 
wound  with  a  large  tent.  When  the  above-mentioned 
action  or  pressure  of  the  muscles  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bl I  from  making  its  escape  from  th 

e.  Is,  still  it  may  binder  it  from  becoming  diffused 
among  the  convolutions  of  the  viscera,  and  thus  the 
extravasation  is  confined  in  one  mass.  The  blood  ef- 
fused and  accumulated  in  this  way,  is  commonly 
lodged  at  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
above  the  I  iteraJ  part  of  the  pubes,  and  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  recti  muscles.  The  weigh)  of  tie-  blood 
may  propel  it  into  this  situation,  or  perhaps  there  may 

be  less  resistance  in  this  direction  than  in  others.    In 
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opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  with  sum 
extravasations,  things  may  put  on  a  different  aspect, 
and  the  blood  seem  to  be  promiscuously  extravasated 
over  every  part  of  the  abdomen.  But  when  such  bo- 
dies are  examined  with  care,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blood  does  not  insinuate  itself  among  the  viscera  till 
the  moment  wheo  the  abdomen  is  opened,  and  the 
mass  previously  lies  in  a  kind  of  pouch.  This  pouch 
is  frequently  circumscribed  and  bounded  by  thick 
membranes,  especially  when  the  extravasation  has 
been  of  some  standing. — {Sabatier,  MHecine  Opira- 
toire,  t.  I,  p.  28—30.) 

Every  practical  surgeon  should  remember  well,  that 
all  the  abdominal  viscera  closely  touch  either  each 
other  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  This  is 
one  grand  reason  why  extravasations  are  seldom  ex- 
tensively diffused  ;  but  commonly  lie  in  one  mass,  as 
Petit,  Sabalier,  and  all  the  best  moderns  have  noticed. 
The  pressure  of  the  elastic  bowels,  diaphragm,  and 
abdominal  muscles,  not  only  frequently  presentsan  ob- 
stacle to  the  diffusion  of  extravasated  matter,  but  often 
serves  to  propel  it  towards  the  mouth  of  the  wound. 
The  records  of  surgery  furnish  numerous  instances  in 
which  persons  have  been  stabbed  through  the  body, 
without  fatal  consequences,  and  sometimes  without 
the  symptoms  being  even  severe.  In  Mr.  Travers's 
publication  many  cases  exemplifying  this  observation 
are  quoted  from  a  variety  of  sources :  Fab.  Hiidan. 
Obs.  Chirurg.  cent.  5,  obs.  74.  (Euvres  de  Parr,  tiv. 
10,  chap.  35.  Wiseman's  Surgcrij,  p.  371.  La  Matte's 
Traile  Complet  de  Chirurgie,  <S-c.  4-c  In  such  cases 
the  bowels  have  been  supposed  to  have  eluded  the 
point  of  the  weapon,  and  perhaps  in  a  lew  instances 
this  may  actually  have  been  the  fact ;  but  in  the  gene- 
rality of  such  examples,  the  bowels  must  have  been 
punctured,  and  the  extravasation  of  intestinal  matter 
prevented  by  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  against  each 
other. 

The  pouch  or  cyst  in  which  the  extravasated  blood 
or  matter  lies,  as  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  is  formed  by 
the  same  process  which  circumscribes  the  matter  of 
abscesses. — (See  Suppuration.)  It  is,  in  short,  the  ad- 
hesive inflammation.  All  the  surfaces  in  contact  with 
j  each  other,  and  surrounding  the  extravasation  and 
track  of  the  wound,  generally  soon  become  so  inti- 
mately connected  together  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, that  l  be  place  in  which  the  extravasation  is  lodged, 
is  a  cavity  entirely  destitute  of  all  communication 
with  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  track  of  the 
wound  leads  to  the  seat  of  the  effused  fluid,  but  has 
no  distinct  opening  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  rapidity  with  which  the  above  adhesions 
frequently  form  is  almost  incredible. 

It  should  be  known,  however,  that  extravasations 
are  occasionally  diffused  in  various  degrees  among  the 
viscera,  owing  to  the  patient  being  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  motion  or  aflected  with  violent  spasmodic  con- 
tractions of  the  intestines.  Urine  and  bile  are  also 
generally  dispersed  to  a  great  extent.  As  for  blood,  its 
disposition  to  coagulate  must  often  tend  both  to  stop 
farther  hemorrhage  and  confine  the  extravasation  in 
one  mass. 

Symptoms  and  Treatment  of  Extravasations  in  the 
Abdomen.  1.  .B/ood— Wounds  of  the  spleen  and  of 
very  large  veins  and  arteries  in  the  abdomen,  almost 
always  soon  prove  fatal  from  internal  hemorrhage. 
The  blood  generally  makes  its  way  downwards,  and 
accumulates  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen,  unless 
the  presence  of  adhesions  happen  to  oppose  the  de- 
scent of  the  fluid  to  the  most  depending  situation. 
The  belly  swells,  and  a  fluctuation  is  perceptible. 
The  patient  grows  pale,  loses  bis  strength,  is  affected 
with  syncope,  and  his  pulse  becomes  weak  and  is 
v  distinguishable.  In  short,  the  symptoms 
usually  attendant  on  profuse  hemorrhage  are  observ- 
able. As  the  viscera  and  vessels  in  the  abdomen  are 
compressed  on  all  sides  by  the  surrounding  parts,  the 
blood  cannot  be  effused  without  overcoming  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance;  and  unless  a  vessel  of  the  first 
magnitude,  like  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  or  one  of  their 
principal  branches  lias  been  wounded,  the  blood  es- 
capes  from  the  vessel  slowly,  and  several  days  elapse 
before  any  considerable  quantity  accumulates. 

In  these  cases,  the  symptoms  which,  perhaps,  had 
disappeared  under  the  employment  of  bleeding  and 
anodyne  medicines,  now  recur.  A  soft,  fluctuating  tu- 
rnout may  be  felt  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
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sometimes  on  the  right  side;  sometimes  on  the  left; 
but  occasionally  on  both  sides.  The  pressure  made  by 
the  effused  blood  on  the  urinary  bladder,  excites  dis- 
tressing inclinations  to  make  water;  while  the  pres- 
sure wliich  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  sutlers  is 
the  cause  of  obstinate  constipation.  In  the  meantime, 
as  the  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  increases,  the 
peritoneum  inflames.  The  pulse  grows  weaker,  debi- 
lity ensues;  the  countenance  becomes  moistened  with 
cold  perspirations  ;  and  according  to  some  writers,  un- 
less the  surgeon  practise  an  incision  for  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid,  the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the  accident. 

In  the  year  1733,  Vacher  adopted  this  treatment  with 
success.  Petit  afterward  tried  the  same  plan,  though 
it  did  not  answer  (as  is  alleged)  in  consequence  of  the 
Inflammation  having  advanced  too  far  before  the  ope- 
ration was  performed.  Long  before  the  time  of  Va- 
cher and  Petit,  a  successful  instance  of  similar  practice 
was  recorded  by  Cabrole,  in  a  work  which  this  author 
published  under  the  title  of  'AA^a/^TOv  avaroixiicdv,  id 
est,  Anatomes  Elenchus  accuratissimus,  omnes  humani 
Corporis  Partes  eft  qui  solent  secari  Methodo,  delineans. 
Accessed  Osteologia,  Observationesque  Medicis  ac 
Chirurgicis  perutiles,  Genevan,  1604.  The  method  pur- 
sued by  Vacher  was  therefore  not  so  new  as  Petit  ima- 
gined. 

Indeed,  when  the  symptoms  leave  no  doubt  of  there 
being  a  large  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  in  the 
abdomen  ;  when  the  patient's  complaints  are  of  a  very 
serious  nature,  and  are  evidently  owing  to  the  irrita- 
tion and  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the  surrounding  vis- 
cera ;  and  when  a  local  swelling  denotes  the  seat  of 
the  extravasation,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about 
the  propriety  of  making  an  incision  for  its  evacuation. 

Surgeons  should  recollect,  however,  that  if  no  open- 
ing be  made,  a  small  extravasation  of  blood  may  not 
produce  any  considerable  irritation.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  cyst  including  the  blood  is  opened,  the  air 
then  has  access,  and  that  part  of  the  fluid  which  cannot 
be  discharged  putrefies,  and  becomes  so  irritating  as  to 
be  a  true  cause  of  inflammation.  The  bad  symptoms 
are  also  sometimes  chiefly  owing  to  the  injury  done  to 
parts  within  the  abdomen,  and  still  more  commonly  to 
inflammation  within  that  cavity,  arising  rather  from 
the  wound  than  from  the  presence  of  effused  blood. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  disposed  to  join  a  late  writer  in  the 
belief,  that  the  practice  of  discharging  extravasated 
blood  from  the  abdomen  can  rarely  be  advisable. — (See 
Hennen'e  Mil.  Surgery,  p.  412,  ed.  2.) 

2.  Chyle  and  Feces. — These  are  not  so  easily  extra- 
vasated in  the  abdomen  as  blood,  because  they  do  not 
require  so  much  resistance  on  the  outside  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  to  make  them  continue  their  na- 
tural route  through  the  alimentary  canal,  as  blood  re- 
quires to  keep  it  in  the  vessels.  However,  when  the 
wound  is  large,  and  the  bowel  distended  at  the  moment 
of  the  injury,  or  when,  as  Mr.  Travers  has  explained, 
air  is  extravasated  or  blood  effused  in  the  abdomen, 
which  fluids  are  incapable  of  making  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  escape  of  the  intestinal  matter,  the  latter 
may  be  effused. — (See  An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of 
Nature  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  See.  p. 
26.)  Nothing  is  a  better  proof  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  chyle  and  feces  are  extravasated,  than  the  ope- 
ration of  an  emetic,  when  the  stomach  is  wounded  and 
full  of  aliment.  In  this  instance,  if  the  resistance  to 
the  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
not  considerable,  they  would  be  effused  in  the  abdomen 
instead  of  being  vomited  up.  A  peculiarity  in  wounds 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is,  that  the  opening 
which  allows  their  contents  to  escape,  may  also  allow 
them  to  return  into  the  wounded  viscus. 

Extravasation  of  intestinal  matter  in  the  abdomen 
is  attended  with  severe  febrile  symptoms;  considerable 
pain  and  swelling  of  the  belly  ;  convulsive  starting6  ; 
and  hiccough  and  vomiting,  with  which  the  patients 
are  generally  attacked  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
wound. — (Sabatier,  Med.  Operatoire,  t.  1,  p.  34.) 

In  these  cases,  only  general  means  can  be  employed; 
venesection,  leeches,  fomentations,  low  diet,  perfect 
rest,  anodynes,  &c.  All  solid  food  must  be  strictly 
prohibited.  If  pressure  can  be  borne  without  incon- 
venience, as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  the  early  stage, 
the  close  state  of  the  viscera  may  be  increased  by  the 
application  of  a  bandage  round  the  body. 

[f  the  symptoms  are  not  Bpeedily  assuaged,  the  in- 
flammation spreads  over  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdo- 


men, gangrenous  mischief  takes  place,  and  the  patients 
die  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

3.  Bile— Ilile,  on  account  of  its  great  fluidity,  is 
more  apt  to  be  widely  extravasated  in  the  abdomen 
than  either  blood  or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  However,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of 
the  gall-bladder,  and  its  deep  guarded  situation,  betwi  en 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  and  upper  part  of  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  wounds  of  it  are  uncom- 
mon. 

Sabatier  informs  us,  that  he  has  only  been  able  to 
find  one  example  on  record.  This  case  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  by  Dr.  Stewart. 
— (JVo.  414,  p.  341.  Abridgm.  vol.  7,  p.  571,  572.)  A 
wound  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  en- 
tered the  fundus  of  the  gall  bladder,  without  doing  any 
material  injury  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The  abdomen 
was  immediately  distended,  as  if  the  patient  had  been 
afflicted  with  an  ascites,  or  tympanitis;  nor  did  the 
swelling  either  increase  or  diminish,  till  the  patient's 
death,  which  happened  in  a  week. 

Though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tension,  there  was 
no  rumbling  noise  in  the  abdomen.  No  stools  and 
very  little  urine  were  discharged,  notwithstanding 
purgatives  and  clysters  and  a  good  deal  of  liquid  nou- 
rishment were  given.  Anodynes  failed  to  piocurcone 
instant  of  sound  sleep,  and  the  patient  was  incessantly 
in  a  most  restless  state.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
fever,  and  the  pulse  was  always  natural  till  the  last 
day  (jf  the  patient's  life,  when  it  became  intermittent. 
Alter  death,  the  intestines  were  found  much  distended, 
the  gall  bladder  quite  empty,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
bile  extravasated. 

Sabatier  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  symp- 
toms of  an  extravasation  of  bile,  in  consequence  of  a 
wound  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  patient's  abdomen 
swelled  very  quickly,  his  respiration  became  difficult, 
and  he  soon  afterward  complained  of  tension  and  pain 
in  the  right  hypochondrium.  His  pulse  was  small, 
frequent,  and  contracted  ;  his  extremities  were  cold, 
and  his  countenance  very  pale.  The  bleedings  which 
were  practised  the  first  day  gave  him  a  little  relief; 
but  the  tension  of  the  abdomen  and  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  still  continued.  A  third  bleeding  threw  the 
patient  into  the  lowest  state  of  weakness,  and  he 
vomited  up  a  greenish  matter.  On  the  third  day,  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  was  observed  to  be  more  pro- 
minent, and  there  was  no  doubt  of  an  extravasation. 
Sabatier  introduced  a  trocar,  and  gave  vent  to  a  green, 
blackish  fluid,  which  had  no  smell,  and  was  pure  bile, 
that  had  escaped  from  the  wound  of  the  gall-bladder. 
After  the  operation,  the  patient  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  On  opening  the 
body,  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  bile  was  found  be- 
tween the  peritoneum  and  intestines ;  but  it  had  not 
insinuated  itself  among  the  convolutions  of  the  viscera. 
A  thick  gluten  connected  the  bowels  together,  and  they 
were  prodigiously  distended.  The  gall-bladder  was 
shrivelled,  and  almost  empty.  Towards  its  fundus, 
there  was  a  wound  about  a  line  and  a  half  long,  cor- 
responding to  a  similar  wound  in  the  peritoneum.  The 
wound  which  had  occurred  at  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  false  ribs,  had  glided  from  behind  forwards, 
and  from  above  downwards,  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs,  until  it  reached  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder. 

Sabatier  takes  notice  that  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
cases,  which  have  just  now  been  related,  were  very 
similar.  Both  the  patients  were  affected  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly tense  swelling  of  the  belly,  unattended  with 
pain  or  borborygmus,  and  they  were  both  obstinately 
constipated.  Their  pulse  was  extremely  weak  the 
latter  days  of  their  indisposition,  and  they  were  afflicted 
with  hiccough,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 

Sabatier  seems  to  think  one  thing  certain,  viz.  that 
wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  attended  with  effusion  of 
bile,  are  absolutely  mortal,  and  that  no  operation  can 
be  of  any  avail.— (Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  1,  p.  34— 
37.) 

A  contrary  inference,  however,  may  be  drawn  fiom 
a  case  detailed  by  Paroissc,  in  which  a  bullet  had 
lodged  in  the  gall-bladder  two  years. — (Opuscules  de 
Cliir.  p.  255.)  The  recovery  published  by  Mr.  Fryer, 
of  Stamford,  tends  also  to  prove  that  every  effusion  of 
bile  is  not  unavoidably  fatal.  A  boy,  about  thirteen 
je.irs  old,  received  a  violent  blow  from  one  of  the 
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shafts  of  a  cart,  on  the  region  r/f  the  liver.  The  injury 
was  succeeded  by  pain,  frequent  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter,  great  sinking  the  extremities,  and 

a  weak,  small,  fluttering  pulse.  The  belly  was  fo- 
mented,  and  purging  clysters  thrown  up.  On  the  third 
ilay,  symptoms  of  inflammation  began,  attended  with 
considerable  pain  about  the  liver,  great  tension  and 
soreness  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  vomiting.  The 
pulse  was  quick,  small,  and  weak;  the  skin  hot  and 
dry  ;  the  tongue  much  furred  ;  the  mine  high-coloured  ; 
and  there  was  some  dhficulty  of  breathing,  and  great 
thirst.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  away,  the 
fomentations  continued,  and  a  few  grains  of  calomel 
were  directed  to  be  given  every  four  hours,  until  the 
bowels  were  properly  opined.  Afterward,  the  effer- 
vescing mixture,  with  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  was  ex- 
hibited every  lour  hours. 

On  the  following  day  the  patient  had  some  motions, 
and  was  much  better;  but,  as  his  sickness  continued, 
lie  was  ordered  a  grain  of  opium  every  four  hours. 
About  a  week  afterward,  he  complained  of  a  great 
increase  of  pain,  which  was  somewhat  relieved  by  a 
blister.  He  was  now  completely  jaundiced,  and  his 
stools  were  white,  but  the  tension,  pain,  and  sickness 
were  abated. 

Two  days  afterward,  a  fluctuation  was  perceived 
in  I  he  abdomen,  which,  in  another  week,  became  con- 
siderably distended  with-  fluid.  The  patient  now  did 
nol  complain  of  much  pain,  but  appeared  to  be  sinking 
fast ;  a  puncture  was  made  in  the  swelling,  and  thir- 
teen pints  of  what  appeared  to  be  pure  bile  were  eva- 
euated.  The  bowels  then  soon  became  regular,  and 
the  appetite  good.  In  twelve  days,  the  operation  was 
repeated,  and  fifteen  pints  of  the  same  bilious  fluid 
were  drawn  off.  Nine  days  afterward,  another  punc- 
ture was  made,  and  thirteen  pints  more  let  out:  and 
six  were  discharged  in  another  fortnight.  From  this 
period  the  boy  went  on  well,  and  perfectly  recovered 
under  the  use  of  light  tonic  medicines. — (See  Med. 
Ckir.  Trans,  vol.  5,  p.  330.) 

A  previous  accidental  adhesion  of  the  gall-bladder  to 
tin  peritoneum  might,  also  prevent  the  extravasation 
of  bile  and  its  dangerous  efl'ects. — (Callisen,  Syst. 
Ckir.  Hadiernm,  t.  1,  p.  718.) 

According  to  Dr.  Hennen,  a  deep  wound  of  the  liver 
is  as  fatal  as  if  the  heart  itself  was  engaged.  The 
slighter  injuries  arc  recoverable.  He  states  that  the 
usual  symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  liver  are  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  and  urine,  derangement  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  great  and  distressing  itching  of  the 
skin.  The  discharge  from  the  wound  is  generally 
yellow  and  glutinous,  though  sometimes  either  serous, 
or  like  unmixed  bile. — (On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p. 
420.)  For  some  other  interesting  observations  on 
wounds  of  the  liver,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring 
to  the  latter  work. — (See  also  Wrdckind  de  Vulnere 
Hepatis  curate,  ./■»«,  1735;  and  Thomson's  Rrportof 
Oft*,  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  8oe. 
1816.) 

4.  Urine.. — Urine  being  of  a  very  fluid  nature,  may, 
like  the  bile,  be  extensively  diffused  in  the  abdomen, 
when  the  bladder  is  wounded  at  any  part  connected 
with  the  peritoneum.  If  in  this  kind  of  cawe  the  urine 
be  not  drawn  off  with  a  catheter,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
extravasation,  the  patient  soon  perishes.  Many  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  bladder  being  injured  even 
by  gun  shot  wounds,  which  were  not  mortal. 

Wounds  of  the  bladder  are  attended  with  a  discharge 
of  bloody  urine  and  difficulty  of  making  water.  They 
are  always  dangerous  cases,  both  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  the  effusion  of  so  irritating  a  fluid  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  the  chance  of  extravasation  in  the  cellular 
membrane.  Under  proper  treatment,  however,  they 
often  admit  of  cure. — (See  (lun-shot  Wounds.)  If  pos- 
sible, the  effused  fluid  should  be  discharged  by  a  de 
pending  posture,  or  suitable  punctures,  or  incisions, 
and  the  recurrence  of  extravasation  prevented  by  the 
introduction  of  a  catheter,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the 
urethra.  The  patient  must  also  be  allowed  little 
drink.  As  for  the  tension  and  pain  of  the  belly,  the 
common  attendants  of  a  wounded  bladder,  they  maj 

lie  greatly  relieved  by  the  use  of  the  warm  balh 
(Callisen,  t.  I.  p.  719),  or   rather  fomentations,  which 

would  not  require  the  patient  to  be  moved ;  blei 

low  diet,  and  other  antiphlogistic  means,  not  being 
omitted.  _     _ 

Hounds  of  the  Stomach-— As  Dr.  Hennen  has  ob- 


served, these  cases  are  extremely  dangerous,  though 
not  always  mortal.  "  Baron  Percy  calculates,  that  of 
twenty  cases,  four  or  five  only  have  escaped  ;  this, 
however,  is  a  most  favourable  average."  Two  cures 
of  the  wounds  of  the  stomach  are  reported  by  Dr. 
Thomson — (Gbs.  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in 
Belgium,  <$-c.)  WHh  respect  to  the  chances  of  reco- 
very, Dr.  hennen  justly  remarks,  that  the  histories  of 
the  Bohemian,  Prussian  (D.  Beckher  de  Cultrivoro 
Prussiaco,  12mo.  Lugd.  1638),  and  English  "Cultri- 
vores,"  in  some  of  whom  the  knives  have  been  cut 
out,  and  in  others  discharged  spontaneously  through 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, are  very  encouraging.  In  France,  a  silver  fork 
was  lately  extracted  from  a  young  man's  stomach, 
by  Mr.  Renaud,  of  Romans,  in  the  department  of  the 
Drfime,  who  performed  gastrotomy  for  the  purpose 
with  complete  success. — (See  Quarterly  Journ.  of  For. 
Med.  Mo.  18,  p.  301.)  Hevin  has  collected  many  in- 
stances of  recovery,  both  from  incised  and  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  stomach. — (Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir. 
t.  1.)  But  according  to  Dr.  Hennen,  Ploucquet,  in  the 
articles  "  Ventriculus"  and  "  Pantophagi,"  has  brought 
together  the  largest  number  of  cases.  Dr.  Hennen  also 
refers  to  Lowthorpe 's  Abridgment  of  the  Phil.  Trans, 
vol.  6,  p.  192,  for  instances,  in  which  the  stomach  of  a 
horse  was  wounded  and  sewed  up,  and  the  same  prac- 
tice extended  to  the  human  subject  with  success.  It 
appears,  also,  from  the  Annates  de  Literature,  frc. 
t.  2,  by  Khiyskens,  from  Schlichting's  Traumatologia, 
and  the  Bulletin  de  la  FaculLe,  \-c.  t.  5,  p.  380,  that 
wounds  of  the  human  stomach  have  been  stitched  with 
success,  in  various  cases  of  recent  date. — (See  Hennen' s 
Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  438.)  As  the  latter  author 
observes,  wounds  of  the  stomach  not  unfrequentiy  be- 
come fistulous,  and  remain  open.  In  a  case  recorded 
by  Richerand,  the  fistula  continued  open  nine  years; 
and  in  another  instance,  related  by  Ettmulier, ten  years. 
— (De  Vulnere  Ventriculi  Programma,  Lip.  1730.) 
And  Wenckerhas  detailed  a  case,  in  which  the  open- 
ing continued  twenty-seven  years.— (See  Halleri  Dis- 
sert. Chir.  vol.  5,  art.  19.)  For  farther  information 
connected  with  this  subject,  the  reader  may  also  con- 
sult Jungen  de  Lethalilate  Vulnerum  Ventriculi, 
Helms  t.  1751;  and  ImiIov.  Horn,  de  Ventriculi  Rup- 
tura,  8vo.Berol.  1817.  Also,  Med.  Clur.  Journ.  vol.  5, 
p.  72. 

Wounds  of  the  Intestines. — The  vomiting  of  blood, 
or  discharge  of  it  by  stool ;  the  escape  of  fetid  air  or  of 
intestinal  matter  from  the  mouth  of  the  wound ;  an 
empty,  collapsed  state  of  a  portion  of  bowel,  protruded 
at  the  opening  in  the  skin,  are  the  common  symptoms 
attending  a  wound  of  this  kind.  When  the  wound  is 
situated  in  the  protruded  portion,  it  is  obvious  to  the 
surgeon's  eye ;  but  when  it  affects  a  part  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  within  ! lie  abdomen,  the  nature  of  the  case 
can  be  known  only  by  a  consideration  of  other  symp- 
toms. In  addition  to  such  as  I  have  already  described, 
there  are  some  others  which  ordinarily  accompany 
wounds  of  the  bowels;  as,  for  instance,  oppression 
about  the  precordia,  acme  or  griping  pain  in  the  belly, 
cold  sweats,  syncope,  &c.  But  unless  the  wounded 
intestine  protrude,  there  is  no  practical  good  in  know 
ing  whether  the  bowel  is  injured  or  not ;  since,  if  it  be 
in  the  abdomen,  the  treatment  ought  not  to  be  mate 
rially  different  from  that  of  a  simple  penetrating  wound 
of  the  belly,  unattended  with  a  wound  of  any  of  the 
viscera.  Large  wounds  of  the  small  intestines,  parti- 
cularly of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum,  are  attended 
with  acute  fever,  anxiety,  paleness  of  the  countenance, 
syncope,  cold  perspirations,  a  small,  intermitting,  tre- 
mulous pulse,  and  they  frequently  prove  fatal.  Injuries 
of  the  small  intestines  are  also  more  often  than  those 
of  the  large  ones  followed  by  extravasation.  A  total 
division  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
towards  the  pylorus,  will  deprive  the  body  of  the  nou- 
rishment requisite  for  its  support.  If  the  chyle  escape 
from  the  wound,  the  patient  will  die  of  a  slow  maras 
iiius;  and  if  it  become  extravasaled,  it  will  be  likely  to 
excite  such  irritation  as  will  prove  fatal.  The  escape 
of  excrement  or  of  fetid  air  from  the  wound,  indicates 
an  injury  of  one  of  the  large  intestines.  In  these  cases, 
the  symptoms  are  generally  milder,  and  the  passage  of 
the  intestinal  contents  outwards,  through  the  wound, 
more  easy,  on  account  of  the  bowel  beinii  l<->s  move- 
able. For  the  same  reason,  lire  wounded  intestine 
more   readily  contracts  an  adhesion   to  the  adjacent 
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parts.— [Callisen,  Syst.  Clururgia  Hodiernal,  t.  1,  p. 
717.)  *  '      7 ' 

A  wounded  intestine  i9  said  to  present  some  par- 
ticular appearances,  to  which  the  generality  of  writers 
have  paid  no  attention :  "  If  a  gut  be  punctured,  the 
elasticity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  open  the  wound,  and  the  villous 
or  mucous  coat  forms  a  sort  of  hernial  protrusion  and 
obliterates  the  aperture  If  an  incised  wound  be 
made,  the  edges  are  drawn  asunder,  and  averted  so 
that  the  mucous  coat  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a 
fleshy  lip.  If  the  section  be  transverse,  the  tip  is 
broad  and  bulbous,  and  acquires  tumefaction  and  red- 
ness from  the  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  behind 
it,  which  produces,  relatively  to  the  everted  portion, 
the  appearance  of  a  cervix.  If  the  incision  be  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  the  lip  is  narrow, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  adjacent  longitudinal  fibres, 
resisting  that  of  the  circular  fibres,  gives  the  orifice  an 
oval  form.  Thiseversion  and  contraction  are  produced 
by  that  series  of  motions  wiiich  constitutes  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  intestines." — (Trovers  on  Injuries 
of  the  Intestines,  p.  85.) 

According  to  this  gentleman,  some  of  these  appear- 
ances were  described  by  Haller,  in  Element.  Physiol. 
lib.  24,  sect.%  ;  and  Opera  Minora,  t.  1,  sect.  15. 

Having  witnessed  the  facility  with  which  consider- 
able injuries  of  the  intestinal  tube  were  repaired,  Mr. 
Travers  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  more  fully  the 
powers  of  nature  in  the  process  of  spontaneous  repa- 
ration, and  of  determining  under  how  great  a  degree 
of  injury  it  would  commence,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment.  For  these  purposes,  he  divided 
the  small  intestine  of  several  dogs  as  far  as  the  mesen- 
tery. All  these  animals  died,  in  consequence  of  the 
intestinal  matter  being  extravasated,  if  they  had  been 
lately  fed,  or  if  they  had  been  fasting,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation,  attended  with  a  separation  of  the 
ends  of  the  divided  bowel,  eversion  of  the  mucous  coat, 
and  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  partly  by  this  eversion, 
and  partly  by  a  plug  of  coagulated  chyle. 

In  one  particular  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Travers 
made  a  division  of  the  bowel,  half  through  its  diameter, 
a  sort  of  pouch  was  formed  round  the  injured  intestine. 
"  A  pouch,  resembling  somewhat  the  diverticulum  in 
these  animals,  was  formed  opposite  to  the  external 
wound  on  the  side  of  the  parietes,  by  the  lining  perito- 
neum, on  the  other  side,  by  the  mesentery  of  the  injured 
intestine,  that  intestine  itself,  and  an  adjacent  fold, 
which  had  contracted  with  it  a  close  adhesion.  The 
pouch  thus  formed  and  insulated  included  the  opposed 
sections  of  the  gut,  and  had  received  its  contents,  &c. 
The  tube  at  the  orifices  was  narrowed  by  the  half 
eversion,  but  offered  no  impediment  to  the  passage  of 
fluids." — (P.  96.)  Whether,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  could 
have  been  continued,  Mr.  Travers  professes  himself 
incapable  of  deciding.  Among  the  inferences  which; 
this  gentleman  has  drawn  from  the  experiments  de- 
tailed in  his  publication,  the  tendency  of  the  two  por- 
tions of  a  divided  bowel  to  recede  from  each  other, 
instead  of  coalescing  to  repair  the  injury,  merits  notice, 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  show,  that  the  only  means  of 
spontaneous  reparation  consist  in  the  formation  of  an 
adventitious  canal,  by  the  encircling  bowels  and  their 
appendages.  The  everted  mucous  coat,  which  is  the 
part  opposed  to  the  surrounding  peritoneum,  is  also 
indisposed  to  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

When,  however,  the  wound  of  the  intestine  is 
smaller,  the  obstacles  to  reparation  are  not  absolutely 
insurmountable.  Here  retraction  is  prevented,  and  the 
processes  of  eversion  and  contraction  modified  by  the 
limited  extent  of  the  injury.  If,  therefore,  the  adhesive 
inflammation  unite  the  contiguous  surfaces,  effusion 
will  be  prevented,  and  the  animal  escape  immediate 
destruction.  But  union  can  only  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

According  to  Mr.  Travers,  it  is  the  retraction  imme- 
diately following  the  wound  that  is  a  chief  obstacle  to 
the  reparation  of  the  injury  ;  for  if  the  division  be  per- 
formed in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  retraction,  the  ca- 
nal will  be  restored  in  so  short  a  time  as  hut  slightly  to 
interrupt  the  digestive  function.  In  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  a  ligature  was  tightly  applied  round  the 
duodenum  of  a  dog,  which  became  ill,  but  entirely  re- 
covered, and  was  killed.  "  A  linature,  fastened  around 
the  intestine,  divides  the  interior  coats  of  the  gut,  in 


this  effect  resembling  the  operation  of  a  ligature  upon 
an  artery.  The  peritoneal  tunic  alone  maintain*  ita 
integrity.  The  inflammation  which  the  ligature  in- 
duces on  either  side  of  it  is  terminated  by  tin;  depo- 
sition of  a  coat  of  lymph,  which  is  exterior  to  the  liga- 
ture, and  quickly  becomes  organized.  When  the  liga- 
ture, thus  enclosed,  is  liberated  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, it  falls  of  necessity  into  the  canal,  and  passes  oir 
with  its  contents."— (P.  103,  104.) 

It  appears  also  from  Mr.  Travers's  experiments  and 
observations,  that  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  bowels 
are  more  easily  repaired  than  such  as  are  transverse 
In  a  dog,  a  longitudinal  wound  of  the  extent  of  an  inch 
and  a  half  was  repaired  by  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
Here  the  process  of  eversion  is  very  limited ;  the  aper- 
ture bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  cylinder  of  the 
bowel ;  and  the  entire  longitudinal  fibres  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  circular,  which  are  divided,  and  can  only 
slightly  lessen  the  area  of  the  canal. — (P.  108.) 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment 
of  wounds  of  the  intestines  ;  a  subject  in  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed;  principally,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  circumstances  in  which  sutures 
are  necessary,  and  the  most  advantageous  way  of  ap- 
plying them. 

When  the  wounded  bowel  lies  within  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  no  surgeon  of  the  present  day  would 
have  the  rashness  to  think  of  attempting  to  expose  the 
injured  intestine,  for  the  purpose  of  sewing  up  the 
breach  of  continuity  in  it.  In  fact,  the  surgeon  seldom 
knows  at  first  what  has  happened  ;  and  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  is  afterward  manifested,  by  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  per  anum,  an  extravasation  of  intes- 
tinal matter,  &c,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  at  the 
injured  part  of  the  bowel,  not  only  because  its  exact 
situation  is  unknown,  but  more  particularly  on  account 
of  the  adhesions,  which  are  always  formed  with  sur- 
prising rapidity.  But  even  if  the  surgeon  knew  to  a 
certainty,  in  the  first  instance,  that  one  of  the  bowels 
was  wounded,  and  the  precise  situation  of  the  injury, 
no  suture  could  be  applied  without  considerably  en- 
larging the  external  wound,  drawing  the  wounded  in- 
testine out  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  handling 
and  disturbing  all  the  adjacent  viscera.  Nothing  would 
be  more  likely  than  such  proceedings  to  render  the 
accident,  which  might  originally  be  curable,  unavoid- 
ably fatal.  I  entirely  agree  upon  this  point  with  Mr. 
John  Bell,  who  says,  "  When  there  is  a  wounded  in- 
testine, which  we  are  warned  of  only  by  the  passing 
out  of  the  feces,  we  must  not  pretend  to  search  for  it, 
nor  put  in  our  finger,  nor  expect  to  sew  it  lo  the  wound  ; 
but  we  may  trust  that  the  universal  pressure,  which 
prevents  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  collects  the  blood 
into  one  place,  that  very  pressure  which  always  causes 
the  wounded  bowel  and  no  other  to  protrude,  will  make 
the  two  wounds,  the  outward  wound  and  the  inward 
wound,  of  the  intestine,  oppose  each  other,  point  to 
point ;  and  if  all  be  kept  there  quiet,  though  but  for 
one  day,  so  lively  is  the  tendency  to  inflame,  that  the 
adhesion  will  be  begun  which  is  to  save  the  patient's 
life." — (Discourses  on  Wounds,  p.  3G1,  edit.  3.) 

When  the  extravasation  and  other  symptoms,  a  few 
days  after  the  accident,  show  the  nature  of  the  case,  3 
suture  can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  as  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation has  already  fixed  the  part  in  its  situation, 
and  the  space  in  which  the  extravasation  lies  is  com 
pletely  separated  from  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, by  the  surrounding  adhesions. 

When  the  bowel  does  not  protrude,  and  the  opening 
in  it  is  situated  closely  behind  the  wound  in  the  perito- 
neum, a  suture  is  not  requisite ;  for  the  contents  of  the 
gut,  not  passing  onward,  will  be  discharged  from  the 
outer  wound,  and  not  be  diffused  among  the  viscera^if 
care  be  taken  to  keep  the  external  wound  open.  There 
is  no  danger  of  the  wounded  bowel  changing  its  situa- 
tion, and  becoming  distant  from  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
toneum, for  the  situation  which  it  now  occupies  is  its 
natural  one.  Nothing  but  violent  motion  or  exertions 
could  cause  so  unfavourable  an  occurrence,  and  these 
should  always  be  avoided.  The  adhesions  which  lake 
place  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  at  length  render  it 
impossible  for  the  bowel  to  shift  iis  situation. 

Things,  however,  are  far  different  when  the  wounded 
part  of  the  bowel  happens  to  protrude.  Here  we  have 
the  authority  of  all  writers  in  sanction  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  suture.  No  enlargement  of  the  outer  wound 
is  requisite  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  adopt  such 
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practice  ;  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  adjacent  parts , 
there  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  actual  existence  of 

(he  injury  ;   nu  ililiicully  in  immediately  finding  out  its 

situation. 

But  though  authors  are  so  generally  agreed  about  the 
propriety  or  using  a  suture  in  the  case  of  a  wounded 
and  protruded  bowel,  they  differ  exceedingly,  both  as 
to  the  right  obj.ct  hi  the  method,  and  the  most  advan- 
tageous mode  of  Hewing  the  injured  part  of  the  intes- 
tine. Home  have  linle  apprehension  of  extravasation, 
advise  only  one  stitch  to  he  made,  and  use  the  ligature 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  confining  the  injured  bowel 
near  the  external  wound,  so  that  in  ihe  event  of  an  ex- 
travasation, the  effused  matter  may  find  its  way  out- 
wards. <  )ther  writers  wish  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
extravasation,  by  applying  numerous  stitches,  and 
attach  little  importance  to  the  plan  of  using  the  liga- 
ture principally  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  intestine 
near  the  superficial  wound. 

When  the  wound  of  a  bowel  is  so  small  that  it  is 
Closed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  villous  coat,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  suture  must  evidently  be  altogether  need- 
less ;  and  since  the  ligature  would  not  fail  to  cause  irri 
tation,  as  an  extraneous  substance,  the  employment  of 
it  ought  unquestionably  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Supposing  however,  the  breach  in  the  intestine  to  be 
small,  yet  sufficient  to  let  the  feces  escape,  what  method 
ought  to  he  adopted  !  The  following  practice  seems 
rational.  As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  operating  on  a 
Strangulated  henna,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  an  aperture, 
riving  issue  to  the  intestinal  contents,  was  discovered 
in  a  portion  of  the  sound  bowel,  just  when  the  part 
Was  about  to  be  reduced.  The  operator,  including  the 
aperture  in  his  forceps,  caused  a  fine  silk  ligature  to  be 
carried  beneath  the  point  of  the  instrument,  firmly  lied 
upon  the  gut,  and  the  ends  cut  off  close  to  the  intestine. 
The  part  was  then  replaced,  and  the  patient  did  well. 
Mr.  Travers,  who  has  related  this  fact,  approves  of  the 
plan  of  cutting  away  the  extremities  of  the  ligature, 
instead  of  leaving  them  hanging  out  of  the  external 
wound.  It  appears  that  when  the  first  practice  is  fol- 
lowed, the  remnant  always  makes  its  way  into  the 
intestine,  and  is  discharged  with  the  stools,  without 
any  inconvenience.  But  when  the  long  ends  are  drawn 
through  the  outer  wound,  and  left  in  it,  they  materially 
retard  the  process  of  healing.— (On  Injuries  of  the  In- 
testines, be.  p.  112,  113.) 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of 
a  surgeon,  should  he  be  called  to  a  patient  whose 
bowel  is  divided  through  its  whole  cylinder,  and  pro- 
truded out  of  the  external  wound. 

Various  have  been  the  schemes  and  proposals  for 
the  treatment  of  this  sort  of  accident  ;  and  since  expe- 
rience has  furnished  few  practitioners  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  such  a  case  in  the  human  subject,  a 
variety  of  experiments  have  been  made  on  animals,  in 
order  to  determine  what  treatment  would  be  the  most 
successful.  Raindohr,  indeed,  is  stated  by  Moebius  to 
have  had  occasion  to  try  on  the  human  subject  a  plan, 
of  which  a  vast  deal  has  been  said  and  written.  He 
cut  off  a  large  part  of  a  mortified  intestine,  and  joined 
the  two  sound  ends  together  by  inserting  the  upper 
within  the  lower  one,  and  fixing  them  in  this  position 
with  a  suture,  the  ligature  being  also  employed  to  keep 
them  at  the  same  time  near  the  external  wound.  The 
patient  recovered,  and  the  feces  continued  to  pass  en- 
tirely by  the  rectum  in  the  natural  way. — (See  Hallcri 
Disput.  Jtnat.vol.  6,  Obs.  Med.  Miscellan.  18.) 

About  a  year  after  the  operation  the  patient  died, 
when  the  anatomical  preparation  of  the  parts  was  sent 
to  Raindohr  by  I  leister.  They  were  preserved  in  spirit 
Of  Wine,  and  exhibited,  according  to  the  latter  author, 
a  union  of  the  two  ends  of  the  bowel  together,  and 
their  consolidation  with  a  part  of  the  abdomen.  Now 
it  has  been  questioned  by  a  late  writer,  whether  the 
union  here  spoken  of  ever  really  happened.  Whin 
the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  is  introduced  into  the  lower, 
the  external  surface  of  the  former  is  put  in  contact  with 
the  inner  one  of  the  latter  ;  aserous  membrane  is  placed 
in  contact  with  a  mucous  one.  These  heterogenous 
structures,  he  alleges,  are  not  disposed  to  unite.     The 

mucous  membrane,  when  inflamed,  more  readily  se- 
cretes a  kind  of  mucus,  which  would  lie  an  invincible 
Obstacle  to  adhesion.  He  thinks  it  therefore  more  than 
probable,  that,  in  the  rasH'  related  by  lleister,  the  inva- 
gination was  maintained  by  the  union  of  the  intestine 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  abdominal  parietal. 


Several  experiments  on  living  animals  have  convinced 
him,  that  this  happens,  and  that  the  mucous  membrane 
will  not  unite  with  the  external  peritoneal  coat.  Tins 
impossibility  of  producing  an  immediate  union  between 
the  mucous  and  serous  membranes  may  of  course  be 
urged  as  an  objection  to  Ramdohr's  practice.— (Hiche- 
rand,  JVosographie,  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  344,  345,  edit.  4.) 
Another  equally  strong  objection  is,  that  the  upper  end 
of  the  bowel  cannot  be  put  into  the  lower  one,  unless 
it  he  separated  from  a  part  of  the  mesentery.  Here 
the  division  of  the  mesenteric  arteries  may  cause  a 
dangerous  bleeding.  In  vain  did  Boyer  tie  seven  or 
eight  of  these  vessels :  his  patient  died  with  an  extra- 
vasation in  the  abdomen.— (Richerand,  t.  3,  p.  343, 
edit.  4.) 

Moebius  attempted  to  repeat  Ranidohr's  operation 
upon  a  dog;  but  he  could  not  succeed  in  insinuating 
the  upper  part  of  the  divided  bowel  into  the  lower  one, 
on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  two  ends  of  the 
intestinal  tube  and  the  smallness  of  the  canal.  Moe- 
bius, therefore,  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  merely 
bringing  the  ends  of  the  bowel  together  with  a  suture : 
the  animal  soon  afterward  died  of  an  extravasation  of 
tile  feces. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  also  tried  to  repeat  Ram- 
dohr's  method,  but  could  not  succeed.  He  divided  the 
intestine  of  a  dog  transversely,  and  having  inserted  a 
piece  of  candle  into  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which 
was  supposed  to  be  uppermost,  he  endeavoured  to  in 
troduce  the  superior  within  the  inferior  ;  but  the  ends 
became  so  inverted  that  it  was  found  utterly  impossible 
to  succeed.  The  scheme  was  therefore  given  up,  and 
only  one  stitch  made,  the  ligature  being  then  attached 
to  the  external  wound  in  the  manner  advised  by  Mr 
John  Bell.  The  dog  died,  and  on  examination  there 
was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  feces  and  water 
in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Two  more  trials  were  made  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  plan 
by  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  intestines  of  dogs:  in  both  in 
stances  the  animals  died,  the  intestines  being  much  in- 
flamed, and  feces  effused  in  the  abdomen.— (See  Dr. 
Smith's  Thesis.) 

Mr.  Travers  likewise  tried  the  same  experiment. 
"  I  divided  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog  which  had  been 
for  some  hours  fasting,  and  carried  a  fine  stitch  through 
the  everted  edges  at  the  point  opposite  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  mesentery.  The  gut  was  then  allowed 
to  slip  back  and  the  wound  was  closed.  The  animai 
survived  only  a  few  hours. —  Examination.  The  peri- 
toneum appeared  highly  inflamed.  Adhesions  were 
formed  among  the  neighbourintr  folds,  and  lymph  was 
deposited  in  masses  upon  the  sides  of  lie  wounded  gut. 
This  presented  two  large  circular  orifices.  Among  the 
viscera  were  found  a  quantity  of  bilious  fluid  and 
some  extraneous  substances,  and  a  worm  was  depend- 
ing from  one  of  the  apertures.  By  the  artificial  con- 
nexion of  the  edges  in  a  single  point  of  their  circum- 
ference, and  their  natural  connexion  at  the  mesentery, 
they  could  recede  only  in  the  intervals,  and  here  they 
had  receded  to  the  utmost."  In  another  experiment, 
Mr.  Travers  increased  the  number  of  points  of  contact, 
by  placing  three  single  stitches  upon  a  divided  intestine, 
cutting  away  the  threads  and  returning  the  gut.  The 
animal  died  on  the  second  day. — Examination.  Simi- 
lar marks  of  inflammation  presented  themselves  The 
omentum  was  partially  wrapped  about  the  wound; 
but  one  of  the  spaces  between  the  sutures  was  unco- 
vered, and  from  this  the  intestinal  fluids  had  escaped. 
On  cautiously  raising  the  adhering  omentum,  the  re- 
maining stitches  came  into  view.  Here  again  the  re- 
traction was  considerable,  and  the  intervening  elliptical 
aperture  proportionably  large.  On  the  side  next  to  the 
peritoneum,  however,  the  edges  were  in  contact  and 
adhered  so  as  to  unite  the  sections  at  an  angle. 

From  such  experiments,  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
Mr.  Travers  is,  that  apposition,  at  a  point  or  points,  is,  I 
as  respects  effusion,  more  disadvantageous  than  no 
apposition  at  all;  for  it  admits  of  retraction  and  pre- 
vents contraction,  so  that  each  stitch  becomes  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  aperture,  the  area  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  distance  of  the  stitches.— (P.  116.  119.) 
Tins  gentleman,  therefore,  maintains,  that  the  absolute 
contact  of  the  everted  surfaces  of  a  divided  intestine,  in 
their  entire  circumference,  is  requisite  to  secure  the  ani- 
mal from  the  danger  of  abdominal  effusion. — (P.  121.) 
The  species  of  suture  employed  (says  Mr.  Travers)  is 
id'  secondary  importance,  if  it  secures  this  contact.-*- 
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(P.  134.)  And  among  other  observations,  I  find 
"  wounds  amounting  to  a  direct  division  of  the  canal 
are  irreparable,  and  therefore  invariably  fatal."— 
{P.  133.) 

These  inferences  do  not  appear  to  me  satisfactorily 
established.  We  are  told,  that  apposition  at  a  point 
or  points  is,  as  respects  effusion,  more  disadvantageous 
than  no  apposition  at  all,  and  that  the  absolute  contact 
of  the  divided  surfaces,  in  their  entire  circumference, 
is  requisite  to  secure  the  animal  from  the  danger  of 
abdominal  effusion.  The  foundation  of  these  unqua- 
lified conclusions  is  five  experiments  made  on  dogs;  in 
four  of  which  experiments,  the  divided  bowel  was 
brought  together  with  one  stitch,  on  Mr.  John  Bell's 
plan,  while,  in  another,  three  stitches  were  made  ;  and 
yet,  in  all  these  instances,  the  animals  died  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowels  effused.  So  far  the  inferences 
seem  established.  Unfortunately  for  their  stability, 
however,  Mr.  Travers  immediately  afterward  proceeds 
to  relate  other  experiments,  instituted  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Smith,  which,  though 
Mr.  Travers  seems  unaware  of  the  fact,  tend  most 
completely  to  overturn  the  conclusions  which  he  had 
been  previously  making. 

"  Sir  A.  Cooper  repeated  the  experiments  of  Du- 
verger,  who  had  succeeded  in  uniting  by  suture  the 
divided  intestine  of  a  dog,  including  in  it  a  portion  of 
the  trachea  of  a  calf.  In  place  of  the  uninterrupted 
suture,  three  distinct  stitches  were  inserted.  On  the 
sixteenth  day  the  animal  was  killed,  and  the  union  was 
complete."— (P.  123.) 

Here  are  two  facts,  proving  that  a  wounded  intestine 
may  be  united,  though  the  suture  was  not  such  as  to 
maintain  the  divided  surfaces  in  contact  in  the  whole 
of  their  circumference. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  then  made  the  experiment,  with- 
out including  the  foreign  substance.  The  animal  re- 
covered, being  a  third  fact  tending  to  prove,  that  the 
absolute  contact  of  every  point  of  the  ends  of  the  di- 
vided bowel  is  not  essential  to  the  cure. — (See  A. 
Cooper  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia,  chap.  2.) 

After  dividing  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog,  Dr.  John 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  applied  five  interrupted 
stitches,  at  equal  intervals,  the  ends  of  the  ligatures 
were  cut  off,  and  the  external  wound  was  closed  with 
a  suture.  This  animal  did  not  die  of  the  operation, 
and  when  he  was  afterward  killed,  it  appeared  that 
the  threads  had  made  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Dr.  Thomson  repeated  this  experi- 
ment, and  did  not  kill  the  animal  till  six  weeks  after- 
ward, when  the  same  tendency  of  ligatures  to  pass 
into  the  bowels  and  be  thus  discharged  was  exemplified. 

These  last  two  cases  make  five  in  proof  that  the  ab- 
solute contact  of  every  part  of  the  ends  of  a  divided 
bowel  is  not  essential  to  prevent  effusion,  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  wound  from  proving  fatal ;  and  seve- 
ral other  experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  employed  four  stitches  with  similar 
success. 

As  far  then  as  the  majority  of  such  facts  ought  to 
have  weight,  we  are  bound  to  receive  the  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Travers  as  incorrect  and  unestablished.  I  am 
only  surprised  that  Mr.  Travers  himself,  who  has  cited 
the  particulars  of  all  these  last  experiments,  did  not 
perceive  that  they  struck  directly  at  his  own  inferences. 
They  are  not  only  irresistible  arguments  against  Mr. 
Travers's  conclusion,  that  the  union  of  a  divided  bowel 
requires  the  contact  of  the  cut  extremities  in  their 
entire  circumference;  but  they  are  a  plain  denial  of 
another  position,  advanced  by  this  author,  viz.  that 
wounds  amounting  to  a  direct  division  of  the  canal 
are  irreparable,  and  therefore  invariably  fatal. 

With  respect  to  the  species  of  suture  being  of  se- 
condary importance,  provided  it  secure  the  complete 
contact  of  every  part  of  the  everted  ends  of  the  di- 
vided bowel,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Travers  has  omitted  to 
institute  experiments,  in  order  to  prove  that  any  such 
suture  can  be  practised,  and  if  he  has  the  ingenuity  to 
apply  it,  whether  the  result  would  be  for  or  against  the 
conclusions  which  he  has  formed.  The  fact  of  the  sutures 
always  making  their  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel, 
and  being  thus  got  rid  of,  appears  to  me  highly  inte- 
resting, since  it  shows  the  safety  of  cutting  away  t tie 
lead  of  leaving  them  hanging  '"it  oi  the  ex 
ternal  wound,  so  as  to  create  the  usual  irritation  and 
inconveniences  of  extraneous  substances.  Ii  seems 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell  fust  recommended  cutting  the 


ends  of  the  ligatures  away,  and  reducing  the  bowel  in 
this  stale  into  the  abdomen,  as  he  sajs,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  remainder  of  the  ligature  will  fall  mm  the 
cavily  of  the  gut. — (System  of  Surgery,  vol.  2.  ;».  138, 
cd.  7.)  We  have  seen  that  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Thomson  confirm  the  observation,  and  those  instituted 
by  Mr.  Travers  tend  to  the  same  conclusion. 

According  to  the  latter  writer,  the  following  is  the 
process  by  which  a  divided  intestine  is  healed  when 
sutures  are  employed.  "It  commences  wild  the  Bgglu- 
tination  of  the  contiguous  mucous  surfaces,  probably 
by  the  exudation  of  a  fluid  similar  to  that  which  glues 
together  the  sides  of  a  recent  flesh  wound  when  siqv- 
ported  in  contact.  The  adhesive  inflammation  super- 
venes and  binds  down  the  everted  edges  of  the  peri- 
toneal coat,  from  the  whole  circumference  of  which  a 
layer  of  coagulable  lymph  is  effused,  so  as  to  envelope 
the  wounded  bowel.  The  action  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  being  opposed  to  the  artificial  connexion,  the 
sections  mutually  recede,  as  the  sutures  loosen  by  the 
process  of  ulcerative  absorption.  During  this  time, 
the  lymph  deposited  becomes  organized,  by  which  far- 
ther retraction  is  prevented,  and  the  original  cylinder, 
with  the  threads  attached  to  it,  is  encompassed  by  the 
new  tunic. 

The  gut  ulcerates  at  the  point  of  the  ligatures,  and 
these  fall  into  its  canal.  The  fissures  left  by  the  liga- 
tures are  gradually  healed  up;  but  the  opposed  villous 
surfaces,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  neither  adhere 
nor  become  consolidated  by  granulation,  so  that  the 
interstice  making  the  division  internally,  is  probably 
never  obliterated." — {Travers  on  Injuries  of  the  Intes- 
tines, <$-c.  p.  128.) 

Notwithstanding  I  have  carefully  read  all  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Mr.  Travers  in  favour  of  stitching  a 
divided  bowel  at  as  many  points  as  possible,  I  still  re- 
main unconvinced  of  the  advantage  of  such  practice, 
for  reasons  already  suggested.  If  a  case  were  to  pre- 
sent itself  to  me,  in  which  a  bowel,  partly  cut  through, 
protruded,  I  should  apply  only  a  single  suture,  made 
with  a  small  sewing-needle  and  a  piece  of  fine  silk. 
If  the  bowel  were  completely  cut  across,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  attach  its  ends  together  by  means  of  two 
or  three  stitches  of  the  same  kind.  I  coincide  with 
Mr.  Travers,  respecting  the  advantage  of  cutting  off 
the  ends  of  the  ligature  instead  of  leaving  them  in  the 
wound,  as  I  believe  he  is  right  in  regard  to  the  little 
chance  there  is  of*  the  injured  intestine  receding  far 
from  the  wound;  and  if  the  ends  of  the  ligature  are 
then  of  no  use  in  keeping  the  bowel  in  this  position, 
they  must  be  objectionable  as  extraneous  substances. 

As  confirming  some  of  the  foregoing  observations,  I 
would  refer  to  the  valuable  writings  of  Scarpa  and 
those  of  Dr.  Hennen.  The  remarks  of  the  former,  to 
which  I  allude,  being  contained  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  First  Lines  of  Surgery,  need  not  be  repeated. 
"  The  older  practitioners  (says  Dr.  Hennen)  were  very 
much  averse  from  leaving  any  thing  to  nature  in  cases 
of  abdominal  injuries,  although  their  universal  em- 
ployment of  sutures  ought  to  have  convinced  them 
how  much  she  could  bear  with  impunity ;  for  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  their  uniform  performance  of 
the  operation  of  gastroraphe  was  at  least  superfluous, 
if  not  positively  hurtful.  In  the  course  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice,  two  cases  only  have  come  under  my 
notice,  where  it  was  required  to  a  wounded  intestine, 
though  frequently  it  may  be  needed  for  injuries  to  the 
parietes."— (Ore  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  411.) 

When  the  protruded  intestine  is  mortified,  which 
must  be  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  cases  of  wounds,  the 
treatment  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  mortified 
enterocele. — (See  Hernia.) 

As  Dr.  Hennen  observes,  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the  violence  of  symptoms  is 
to  be  combated  more  by  general  means  than  by  any 
of  the  mechanical  aids  of  surgery.  The  search  for 
extraneous  bodies,  unless  superficially  situated,  or  they 
can  be  felt  with  a  probe,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
"  Enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  wound,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  returning  protruded  intestine,  se- 
curing the  intestine  itself,  and  promoting  the  adhesion 
of  the  parts,  is  all  that  the  surgeon  must  do  in  the  way 
of  operation ;  and  even  in  this  the  less  he  interferes  the 
better."— (On  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  p.  401.) 

The  principal  indication  is  to  prevent  a  dangerous 
degree  of  inflammation.  Hence  bleeding  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  ate  highly  indispensable.    Let  nor 
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thfl  lurgeon  be  deterred  from  such  practice  by  the  ap- 
parenl  debility  at  the  patient,  his  small,  concentrated 
pulse,  and  the  coldnew  of  his.  extremities;  symptoms 
common  Ln  acute  Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and,  in 
(act,  themselves  Indicating  the  propriety  of  n 

ection.  Wounds  of  ilie  small  intestines  are  at- 
lended  with  more  dangerous  symptoms  than  those  of 
the  large  ones.  All  flatulent,  stimulating,  and  solid 
food  is  to  be  prohibited.  The  bowels  are  to  be  daily 
emptied  with  clysters,  by  which  means  no  matter  will 
be  suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  intestinal  canal,  so  as 
to  create  irritation  and  distention. 

When  excrementitious  matter  is  discharged  from  the 
outer  wound,  it  is  highly  necessary  to  clean  and  dress 
the  part  very  frequently.  Gentle  pressure  should  also 
be  made  with  the  fingers,  at  the  circumference  of  the 
wound,  at  eaeh  time  of  applying  the  dressings,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  escape  of  any  extravasated 
matter.  For  the  same  reason  the  patient  should  al- 
ways lie,  if  convenient,  in  a  posture  that  will  render 
the  external  opening  depending. 

After  a> day  or  two  the  surgeon  need  not  be  afraid  of 
letting  the  outer  wound  heal  up;  for  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation all  around  the  course  of  the  wound  will 
now  prevent  any  extravasated  matter  from  becoming 
diffused  among  the  viscera.  If  the  case  should  end 
well,  the  intestine  generally  undergoes  a  diminution  in 
its  diameter  at  the  place  where  the  wound  was  situated. 
When  this  contraction  is  considerable,  the  patient  oc- 
casionally experiences  colic  pains  at  the  part,  especially 
after  eating  such  food  as  tends  to  produce  flatulence. 
As  these  pains  usually  go  entirely  oft'  after  a  certain 
time,  and  no  inconvenience  whatsoever  remains,  the 
intestine  may  possibly  regain  its  wonted  capacity 
again.  A  more  considerable  constriction  of  the  above 
sort  has  been  known  to  occasion  a  fatal  miserere.  Even 
the  intestine  itself  has  been  known  to  burst  in  this  situa- 
tion, aftc  .ts  contents  had  accumulated  behind  the  con- 
tracted part.  Patients,  who  have  recovered  from 
wounds  in  the  intestines,  should  ever  afterward  be  par- 
ticu!arly  careful  not  to  swallow  any  hard  substances, 
or  indigestible  flatulent  food.  On  this  subject  the  writ- 
ings of  Scarpa  are  particularly  interesting. 

In  some  instances  intestinal  matter  continues  to  be 
discharged  from  the  outer  wound,  either  in  part  or  en- 
tirely, so  that  either  a  fistula  or  an  artificial  anus  is  the 
consequence.  A  fistula  is  more  apt  to  follow  when 
an  intestine  has  been  injured  by  a  ball,  has  been  quite 
cut  through,  or  has  mortified.  But  numerous  cases 
prove  that  this  is  not  invariably  the  consequence,  and 
that  a  perfect  cure  has  frequently  followed  each  of 
these  occurrences. —  (See  Anus,  Artificial.) 

When  an  intestine  is  completely  cut  through,  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  canal  lies  inaccessibly  concealed 
in  the  abdomen,  writers  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
promoting  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus.  In  this 
particular  case  they  recommend  fixing  the  extremity  of 
the  intestine  with  a  fine  suture  to  the  edges  of  the  outer 
wound.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  upper  end  of  the 
intestine  from  the  lower,  the  pioposal  is  sometimes 
made  to  give  the  patient  a  little  milk,  and  to  observe 
whether  the  fluid,  after  a  time,  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  protruded  gut.  In  the  mean  while  fomentations  are 
employed.  If  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  be  in  the 
abdomen,  these  speculative  authors  even  deem  it  justi- 
fiable, when  the  accident  is  quite  recent,  to  dilate  the 
outer  wound,  search  for  the  hidden  continuation  of  the 
bowel,  and  then  sew  the  two  ends  together. 

Practical  surgeons,  I  believe,  are  right  in  attaching 
little  value  to  such  directions.  "  Indeed  (says  a  mo- 
dern writer),  the  surgical  world  have  long  since  dis- 
missed their  fears  about  the  intestine  falling  inwards, 
and  aliout  the  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  the 
right  anil  the  wrong  end  of  it.     The  apprehensions  of 

abil inal  effusions  are  now  all  pretty  well  subdued. 

The  occurrence  is  extremely  rare,  and  when  it  does 
happen,  we  leave  the  poor  wretch  to  die  in  peace, 
without  searching  after  effused  fluids,  the  nature  of 
which  cannot  be  known,  or,  if  known,  the  Information 
cannot,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  lead  to  recovery. 
I  have  never  witnessed  a  case  where  any  possible 
good  effects  could  follow  the  paracentesis:  lor  perito- 
nitis, hi  its  most  exquisite  form,  has  always  preceded 
the  symptoms,  which  would  lead  to  the  peifbrmanci 
of  that  operation."— {Htnncn  on  Military  Surgery, 
ed.^p.AW) 
Jusome  instances  musket-balls  pass  into  the  abdo- 


men, lodge  there  a  considerable  time,  and  are  then 
voided  through  the  intestinal  canal  ;  while  in  other  ex- 
am pies  they  become  encysted,  and  continue  lodged  the 
rest  of  the  patient's  life,  without  producing  much,  or 
indeed  any  inconvenience. 

Contusioits  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Abdomen. — A 
violent  contusion  of  the  abdomen  may  injure  the  con- 
tained viscera,  without  the  occurrence  ot  any  external 
wound.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  liver  or  gall 
bladder  was  ruptured  in  the  boy  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fryer  {Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  4);  and  that  the  vena 
cava  was  lacerated  in  the  case  which  fell  under  the 
observation  of  Eicherand,  where  a  cart-wheel  passed 
over  a  child's  belly. — {jYosographie  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  353.) 
In  other  instances  the  mischief  is  done  to  the  intes- 
tines; and  still  more  frequently  the  viscera,  as  well  as 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  have  only  suffered  a  more 
or  less  forcible  contusion.  The  effects  of  such  violence 
are  inflammation  of  the  injured  bowels,  and  then  ad- 
hesion to  the  inside  of  the  peritoneum.  Thus,  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  the  liver,  and  the  gall-bladder, 
when  inflamed  from  a  blow  upon  the  front  of  the  belly, 
contract  adhesions  to  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
parietes,  which  has  been  also  bruised,  and  is  itself  in- 
flamed. When  such  inflammations  suppurate  (and, 
according  to  Richerand,  it  is  their  most  usual  course), 
on  opening  the  abscess,  the  pus  is  found  blended  with 
the  matter  which  the  viscera  contain  or  secrete.  Thus 
the  alimentary  matter,  and  even  intestinal  worms,  have 
been  discharged  with  the  pus  on  opening  certain  ab- 
scesses which  communicated  with  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  or  bowels ;  and  bile  has  been  found  blended 
with  the  matter  of  abscesses  in  the  right  hypochon- 
driuin. 

When,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  belly,  the  patient  experiences  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  injury  a  deeply-seated  pain;  when  a  tu- 
mour forms,  and  the  symptoms  indicate  violence  done 
to  some  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  the  inflammation  is  to 
be  opposed  by  every  possible  antiphlogistic  means. 
But  when,  notwithstanding  such  treatment,  the  swell- 
ing increases  and  suppurates,  the  abscess  is  not  to  be 
opened  until  it  is  perfectly  mature.  The  inflammatory 
symptoms,  which  precede  its  formation,  indicate  that 
tliere  is  an  adhesion  between  the  injured  organ  and 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Without  this  adhesion, 
opening  the  abscess  would  be  attended  with  more  ris 
because  the  pus  or  other  matter  might  become  extra- 
vasated in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  the  examples  of  tumours  caused  by 
bile  in  the  gall-bladder,  J.  L.  Petit  recommends  defer- 
ring the  operation  of  opening  them,  until  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  evince  that  an  adhesion  has  taken 
place  between  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
corresponding  point  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

An  adhesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  peritoneum  may  be  induced  by  other 
causes  besides  the  action  of  contusing  bodies.  A  knife, 
a  fork,  a  shoemaker's  awl,  a  needle,  and  other  extra- 
neous substances  incapable  of  passing  throughout  the 
alimentary  canal,  have  been  known  to  irritate  the 
stomach  or  bowel,  and  to  bring  on  adhesion  of  them  to 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  where  a  tumour  has 
formed,  which,  on  being  opened,  has  discharged  the 
foreign  body.  The  records  of  surgery  abound  in  facts 
of  this  kind.  A  fistula  succeeds  the  opening  of  the 
abscess,  the  alimentary  matter  escapes,  and,  if  the 
aperture  admit  not  of  being  healed  by  methodical  com- 
pression, the  intestinal  canal  between  the  fistula  and 
the  anus  contracts  ;  most  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels 
pass  out  at  the  preternatural  opening,  and  the  patient 
falls  into  a  state  of  marasmus,  the  more  quickly  fatal, 
the  nearer  the  injury  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  to  the 
stomach. 

A  long-continued  pressure  on  the  epigastric  region 
may  cause  an  adhesion  of  the  stomach  to  the  perito- 
neum, and  suppuration  taking  place  at  the  part,  a  fis- 
tula,  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  that  organ 
may  be  formed,  and  allow  the  victuals  to  escape  ex- 
ternally.— (See  Richerand,  Physiologic,  t.  I,  Chymtfi 
cation:  JYosographie  Ckirurgie,  t.  3,  p.  353—356, 
edit.  4.) 

I  shall  conclude  with  repeating,  that  in  the  generality 

of  injuries  of  the  abdomen  from  external   violence, 

whether  wounds  or  contusions,  the  principal  danger 

upon  inflammation  of  the   peritoneum.    In 

the  treat  meat,  therefore  the  moot  necessary  thing  is  to 
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prevent  and  oppose  this  perilous  affection.  Copious 
and  repeated  venesection,  the  application  of  leeches, 
mild  aperient  clysters,  a  low  fluid  diet,  perfect  rest,  fo- 
mentations, and  the  warm  bath  are  among  the  most 
effectual  antiphlogistic  remedies  which,  in  such  cases, 
ate  entitled  to  praise  and  confidence. 

For  information  on  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  see 
Flajani,  Osservazioni,  &c.  t.  3.  A.  Malaval,  Quiestio, 
ice.  an  tenuiiini  intestinorum  vulnus  lethale?  Paris, 
1734.  Wencker,  Virginis  per  viginti  septem  annos 
ventriculum  perforatum  habentis  Historia  et  Sectio, 
Argent.  1743.  Haller,  Diss.  Chir.  5 — 19.  Calliscn's 
Systema  Chirur.  Hodiernee,  t.  1,  p.  697,  <$-c.  ed.  1798, 
JJafnite.  Richerand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  t.  3,  p.  327,  i$-c. 
ed.  4.  Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  vol.  4,  p.  330.  J.  Cramp- 
ton's  Case  of  Rupture  of  the  Stomach  and  Escape  of 
its  Contents,  &-c.  with  Obs.  by  B.  Travers,  in  Med. 
and  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  6.  p.  228,  &-C.  Richter,  Anfangs- 
griinde  der  Wundarzncykunsl,  b.  5,  kap.  1.  Dis- 
courses on  the  Mature  and  Cure  of  Wounds,  by  John 
Bell,  ed.  3.  D.  Nannoni,  De  Similium  Partium  hu- 
manum  Corpus  constitutentium  Regeneralione.  Me- 
diolani,  1782.  Encyclopedic  Mtthodiqve,  partie  Chir. 
art.  Abdomen  et  Intcstins.  Dr.  Smith's  Inaugural 
Thesis.  B.  Travers,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Process  of 
Nature,  in  repairing  Injuries  of  the  Intestines,  8vo. 
1812.  J.  Hunter,  Ok  Gun-shot  Wounds.  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  Work  on  Inguinal  and  Congenital  Hernia, 
chop.  -,  fol.  1804.  Sabaticr,  Medecine  Operatoire,  t.  1. 
Petit,  Essai  sur  les  Epanchcmens,  et  Suite  de  VEssai 
sur  les  Epanchcmens,  in  Mem.  de  I' Acad,  de  Chir. 

For  information  on  wounds  in  general,  see  Cms. 
Magatus,  De  Rara  Medic atione  Vulnerum,seude  Vul- 
nerihus  raro  tractandis,  fol.  Ven.  1616.  A.  Read,  his 
■works, containing,  1. 1.r.clurcson  Tumours  and  Ulcers. 
2.  A  Treatise  of  the  First  Part  of  Chirurgery,  which 
teacheth  the  Reunition  of  the  parts  of  the  Body  dis- 
jointed., and  the  methodical  Doctrine  of  Wounds,  (J-c. 
ed.  2,  8uo.  Land.  1650.  Werner,  De  Vulneribus  abso- 
lute el  per  accidens  lithalibus,  Regiom.  1650.  J.  Bohn, 
De  Renunciatione  Vulneruin :  sen  Vulnerwn  Letha- 
lium  Examcn.  12mo.  Dips.  1689.  P.  Ammannus, 
Praxis  Vulnerwn  lethalium,  Src.  12/no.  Francof.  1690. 
J.  Colbatch,  New  Light  of  Surgery,  showing  a  more 
safe  and  speedy  Way  of  curing  Wounds  than  has  hi- 
therto been  practised,  12mo.  Lond.  1695.  Ph.  Conr. 
Fabrieius,  Programma  quo  Causa  Infrequentim  Vul- 
nerum  lethalium,  pro:  minus  lethiferi  sexfabrica  Cor- 
pus huniani  anatomica,  et  Situ  Partium  prcecipue  eru- 
vntur,  Helmstad.  1753.  John  Hunter,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Blood,  Inflammation,  &rc.  John  Bell's  Principles 
of  Surgery,  and  his  Discourses  on  Wounds.  W. 
Balfour,  Observations  on  Adhesion,  with  two  Cases, 
demonstrative  of  the  Powers  of  Nature  to  reunite 
Parte  which  have  been  totally  separated  from  the  ani- 
mal System,  8vo.  Edin.  1814.  Larrey,  Mem.oires  de 
Chirurgic  Militaire.  Memoires  et  Prix  de  VAcadcmie 
Royale  de  Chirurgie.  Sabatier,  Medecine  Operatoire. 
Assalini,  Manuale  di  Chirur gia ;  Milano,  1812.  Riche- 
rand,  Nosogr.  Chir.  ed.  4.  Boyer,  Traiti  des  Maladies 
Chir.t.  1.  Delpech,  Precis  des  Maladies  Reputces  Chi- 
rurgicales,  t.  1.  Schmucker,  Wuhrnehmungen  und 
Chirurgisr.he  Schriften.  Lombard,  Instruction  Som- 
niaire  sur  VArt  des  Panscmcns,  8vo.  Strasbourg,  1797. 
Also,  Clinique Chirurg.  relative aux  Plaies,  8vo.  Strasb. 
an6.  Guthrie,  On  Gun-shot  Wounds,  edit.2.  Jones,  On 
Hemorrhage.  Schreger,  Chirurgische  Versiiche,b.%p. 
260,  &-c.  8uo.  Nurnbcrg,  1818.  Thomson's  Lectures 
on  Inflammation,  8oo.  1813;  and  his  Report  and  Obs. 
made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  Belgium,  8vo.  1816. 
J.  Hennen's  Military  Surgery,  ed.  2,  8vo.  Edin.  1820  ; 
and  the  various  works  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  on  Gun-shot  Wounds. 

For  information  on  poisoned  wounds,  consul!  F.  Red!, 
Osservazioni  inlorno  alle  Vipere,  Firtnze,  1664.     M. 

Ckriras,  NoucHzs  Experience*  sur  la  Vip&re,  4to. 
Paris,  1669.  Also,  A  Reply  to  Redi's  Letter  concern- 
ing Vipers,  Vimo.  Lond.  1673.  Stanford  Wolferstan, 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Diseases  in  general,  Sec. 
Also  of  tlie  Venom  of  Vipers,  12mo.  Lond.  1692.  A. 
Moureau  de  Jonnis,  Monographic  du  Trigonociphalc 
des  Antilles  ou  Grand  Vipere  Fcr  de  Lance  de  la  .Mar- 
tinique, Par.  8uo.  1816.  A.  Valer  et  F.  Gensler,  de 
Anliiloto  Novo  adnersus  Fiperarum  Mnrsv.m,  nrtssen- 
tissime  in  Anglia  hand  it n  pridm  detecto.;  Wittemb. 
1736.  (Hatter,  Disp.  ad  Morb.  6,  593.)  J.  E.  Berlin 
etJ.  F.C.  Mormd,  Tbdit,  in  hae  vcrl/a,  ergo  speci- 


ficurn  Vipera;  Morsus  Antidotum  Alkali  Volatile,  in 
Holler's  Disp.  ad  Morb.G,  611.  fun,,  1749.  Cutis- 
by's  Hist,  of  Carolina.  Mead  on  Poisons.  Fontana 
on  the  Venom  of  the  Viper.  Acrel  de  Morsura  Ser- 
pentum,  4to.  Upsal,  1762.  Russii  on  Indian  Serpents. 
Ireland,  in  Med.  Chir.  'Trans,  vol.  2.  Sir  E.  Home,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1810.  David  Barry,  Exp.  Researches  on 
the  Influence  of  Atmospheric  pressure  on  the  Blood 
in  the  Veins,  Src.  and  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of 
tin-  Symptoms  caused  by  the  Biles  of  Rabid  or  Venom- 
ous .1  ii i in nls ;  Svo.  Lond.  1826. 

WRY-NECK.  (Caput  Obstipum  ;  Torticollis.)  An 
involuntary  and  fixed  inclination  of  the  head  towards 
one  of  the  shoulders  ;  a  disorder  not  spoken  of  by  tin; 
ancients.  It  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  mere 
rheumatic  tension  and  stiffness  of  the  neck,  nor  with 
the  faulty  position  of  the  head  arising  from  deformity 
of  the  cervical  vertebra. 

Tulpius,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
recorded  tlie  cureof  a  boy  twelve  years  old, who,  from 
his  earliest  infancy,  had  had  his  head  drawn  down  to- 
wards his  left  shoulder  by  a  contraction  of  the  scalenus 
muscle.  Fomentations  were  applied  in  vain,  'the 
head  could  not  be  brought  into  the  right  posture,  even 
with  the  aid  of  steel  collars.  A  consultation  was 
therefore  held,  in  which  it  was  decided  to  put  the  boy 
under  the  care  of  Minimis,  a  surgeon  who  had  per- 
formed several  operations  with  success  in  similar  cases. 
A  large  eschar  was  first  made  with  caustic  ;  and  the 
muscle  which  drew  the  head  to  one  side  was  then 
divided  with  a  knife.  Tulpius,  who  has  lell  a  \ery 
confused  account  of  the  operation,  observes,  that  it 
was  performed  with  great  slowness  and  circumspec- 
tion, for  fear  of  wounding  the  carotid  artery  and  jugu- 
lar vein.  However,  he  offers  one  good  piece  of  advice, 
which  is,  not  to  make  any  preliminary  application  of 
caustic,  as  it  only  causes  useless  pain,  an<l  cannot  be 
of  any  service.  He  also  recommends  the  operation 
not  to  be  done  little  by  little  at  repeated  times ;  and  says 
that  the  surgeon  should  make  a  complete  division  of 
the  muscle  at  once,  with  the  necessary  degree  of  cau- 
tion. 

Job  &  Meeckren  also  treats  of  the  operation  for  the 
cure  of  a  wry-neck.  He  states  that  lie  had  seen  it 
performed  on  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  The  tendon  of 
the  sterno  cleido-mastoidens  muscle  was  skilfully  di- 
vided with  one  stroke  of  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  by  a 
surgeon  named  Flurianus,  and  as  soon  as  the  incision 
had  been  made,  the  head  resumed  its  right  position. — 
(Obs.  Med.  Chir.  c.  33.)  Mr.  S.  Sharp  believed  that 
the  wry-neck  mostly  arose  from  a  contraction  of  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle,  which  he  proposed 
the  division  of,  whenever  the  disorder  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  kind  of  cause.  However,  he  made  an 
exception  of  cases  in  which  the  disorder  had  existed  a 
considerable  lime  or  from  infancy.  He  remarks,  that 
if  the  cervical  vertebrae  have  grown  in  a  distorted  di- 
rection, the  position  of  the  head  cannot  be  rectified. 
With  these  restrictions,  the  following  is  the  operation 
which  he  recommends:  a  transverse  incision  is  to  be 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  of  a  size  somewhat  more 
extensive  than  the  breadth  of  the  muscle,  and  about 
one-third  of  its  length  from  the  clavicle.  A  probed 
razor  is  then  to  be  passed  underneath  the  muscle  and 
to  be  drawn  out,  so  as  to  make  the  requisite  division 
of  the  part.  After  the  incision  has  been  made,  Mr. 
Sharp  recommends  the  wound  to  be  filled  with  dry  lint, 
and  to  be  always  dressed  in  a  way  best  calculated  to 
keep  the  extremities  of  the  muscle  from  growing  to- 
gether again.  For  this  purpose,  he  directs  the  cut  ends 
to  be  separated  from  each  other  as  much  as  possible, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  bandage  to  support  the  head 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  cure,  which  he  says  will 
generally  be  about  -a  month.— (On  the  Operations  of 
Surgery,  chap.  35.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sharp's  account,  this  operation 
ought  to  be  common.  However,  if  attention  be  paid 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferences resulting  from  whether  the  disorder  be  recent  or 
of  long  standing  ;  constant  or  periodical ;  idiopathic 
or  sympathetic ;  dependent  on  spasm  or  merely  on 
paralysis  of  the  antagonist  muscles  ;  and,  lastly,  if  it 
be  recollected  that  the  affection  may  be  produced  by 
other  muscles  besides  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus;  it 
will  appear  that  cases  in  which  the  foregoing  operation 
can  he  judiciously  undertaken  are  not  frequent 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Sharp  ope- 
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rated,  Mr.  B.  Bell  conceived  that  it  was  attended  with 
hazard  of  wounding  the  large  bloodvessels.  But 
though  it  seems  to  me  better  to  use  a  probe-pointed 
bistoury  andadirectoi  than  the  kind  of  razor  which 
Mr.  Sharp  employed,  I  do  not  coincide  with  Mr.  B.  Bell 
in  thinking  that  the  latter  surgeon's  plan  was  at  all  ob- 
jectionable mi  1 1 ic  score  of  danger  in  respect  to  wound- 
ing the  vessels,  Borne  practitioners  may  even  think 
Mr.  B.  Bell's  method  most  likely  to  injure  the  large 
Is  ,  tiii  In-  advises  the  operator  to  cut  the  muscle 
from  without  gradually  inwards,  as  deeply  as  necessary. 
Perhaps  the  most  prudent  method  of  operating  is  to 
divide  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  contracted  muscle 
in  ar  the  clavicle,  and  even  to  cut  out  a  sufficient  piece 
to  remove  all  chance  of  the  two  ends  uniting  again. 
This  step  would  weaken  the  muscle  considerably,  and 
perhaps  might  answer  every  purpose.  It  might  easily 
hi'  accomplished  by  means  ol  a  director  and  curved 
bistoury,  after  making  the  requisite  division  of  the 
skin  with  a  common  scalpel.  Were  this  proceeding  to 
produce  only  partial  amendment,  the  sternal  portion 
of  the  inuscle  might  afterward  be  divided.  A  director 
should  be  passed  under  it,  and  the  division  made  with 

a  probe  pointed  curved  knife.  In  operating  on  a  fe- 
male patient,  it  might  be  advisable,  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  a  large  scar,  to  make  only  a  puncture,  and 
pass  the  knife  flatly  against  and  close  behind  the  ster- 
nal portion  of  the  muscle,  the  posterior  part  of  which 
could  be  divided  by  then  turning  the  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment forwards.  In  this  manner,  Dupuytren  operated 
successfully  in  one  instance. — (See  Quarterly  Joum. 
of  Foreign  Med.  JVo.  20,  p.  023.) 

Any  cause  destroying  the  equilibrium  between  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  will  produce  a  wry- 
neck. Thus,  when  one  of  them  is  affected  with  spasm, 
and  acts  more  forcibly  than  the  other,  it  draws  the 
head  towards  the  shouider  of  its  own  side;  but  when 
one  sterno-cleido-mastoidetis  is  paralytic,  while  the 
other  retains  only  its  natural  power,  the  balance  of  ac- 
tion is  equally  destroyed,  and  the  sound  muscle  inclines 
the  head  towards  the  nearest  shoulder.  In  paralytic 
cases,  electricity  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  68,  p.  97  ;  Ollby  in 
London  Med.  joum.  vol  4,  17'JO),  blisters,  stimulating 
liniments,  the  shower-bath,  sea-bathing,  issues,  setons, 
the  application  of  moxa,  and  attention  to  the  health  in 
general,  are  the  means  affording  the  best  chances  of 
relief. 

Although  the  wry-neck  sometimes  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidei  muscles,  it  is  fre- 
quently owing  to  a  shortening  of  the  integuments. 
Louis  often  successfully  divided  contractions  of  the 
skin,  which  had  kept  the  head  drawn  to  one  side  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  occasioned  by  burns.  Some 
of  these  contractions,  he  says,  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  part  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoidetis 
itself. 

Mr.  Gooch  relates  a  case  of  wry-neck,  which  was 
caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  platysma  myoides  mus- 
cle. The  patient  was  a  young  gentleman  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  always  enjoyed  very  good  health 
in  every  other  respect.  For  several  months  his  head 
had  been  strongly  drawn  to  one  side  by  a  constant 
contraction  of  the  platisma  myoides  inuscle,  which 
Was  exceedingly  rigid,  especially  about  its  insertion  at 
the  basis  of  the  jaw  ;  and  from  the  angle  of  the  os 
maxillare  inferins  to  the  chin,  the  skin  presented  an 
appearance  like  that  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn.  The 
same  side  of  the  face,  quite  from  the  point  of  the  chin, 
was  much  shrunk  and  distorted  by  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  ;  and  the  corner  of  the  mouth  in  particular 
was  so  drawn  to  one  side  and  downwards  when  the 
patient  turned  his  head,  that  a  vast  deal  of  deformity 
was  the  consequence.  From  the  inferior  part  of  the 
eyebrow,  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  to  near  the 
top  of  the  head,  there  was  a  kind  of  furrow  upon  the 
skin  about  half  an  inch  broad,  with  a  shining,  polished 
appearance,  like  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound,  and  destitute 
of  hair,  which  had  fallen  off.  From  the  corner  of  the 
eye  downwards,  there  was  the  same  kind  of  appear- 
ance in  a  less  degree.  The  patient  was  subjected  to 
repeated  attacks  of  spasms,  which  began  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  muscle,  anil  terminated  at  the  eye,  attended 
With  a  great  (bal  of  pain.  The  ear,  and  also  the  tem- 
poral and  frontal  muscles,  were  sometimes  affected  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  parts  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  muscle  into  the  jaw  bone,  were  consi- 
derably thickened,  without  being  in  the  least  inflamed 


externally,  and  when  touched,  but  not  stretched,  they 
were  little  painful.  The  subjacent  muscles  did  not 
seem  at  all  affected. 

It  appears  from  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Gooch, 
that  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  every  known 
means  had  been  tried,  by  the  advice  of  the  most  emi 
nent  practitioners  ;  but  without  effect.  Mr.  Gooch  de- 
termined to  try  what  benefit  would  be  produced  by  the 
division  of  the  muscle.  He  first  divided  the  integu- 
ments a  little  below  the  jaw,  and  thus  exposed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  platisma  myoides  inuscle,  the 
fibres  of  which  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  ex- 
tension, especially  when  the  patient's  head  was  in- 
clined towards  the  opposite  side.  Mr.  Gooch  then 
divided  the  muscle  completely  across,  by  a  very  careful 
dissection,  until  the  fasciae  of  the  subjacent  muscles 
were  exposed.  The  patient  was  then  directed  to  turn 
his  head  towards  the  opposite  side,  and  Mr.  Gooch  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing,  that  the  patient  could 
perform  this  motion  without  the  face  and  corner  of  the 
mouth  being  affected,  as  they  used  previously  to  be. 
The  wound  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  no 
particular  symptoms  arose.  As  soon  as  the  inflam- 
mation had  subsided,  the  palient  was  directed  fre- 
quently to  move  his  head  about,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  kind  of  stiffness  which  might  ensue  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  the  inelasticity  of 
the  cicatrix. 

The  patient  was  perfectly  relieved  by  the  foregoing 
operation,  and  had  no  return  of  the  painful  spasms,  to 
which  he  hud  been  previously  subject.  The  side  of  his 
face,  however,  never  recovered  its  proper  degree  of 
plumpness. — (Chir.  Works  of  B.  Gooch,  vol.2,  p.  1.) 

I  have  lately  seen  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  is 
afflicted  with  awry-neck,  for  which  several  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons  have  been  consulted  ;  but  they  have 
not  advised  an  operation,  nor  have  any  of  their  pre- 
scriptions been  of  service.  The  case  is  complicated 
with  a  constant  tremulous  motion  of  the  head,  ana 
great  weakness  and  unsteadiness  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities, so  that  the  patient  cannot  put  a  glass  or  cup  to 
his  mouth,  without  using  both  hands  for  the  purpose. 

Whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to  cure  a  wry-neck, 
by  dividing  any  of  the  muscles,  or  merely  the  integu- 
ments, it  becomes  necessary  to  take  some  measures  for 
keeping  the  head  in  a  proper  position, during  the  treat- 
ment of  the  wound  ;  lest,  in  consequence  of  the  head 
inclining  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  before  the 
operation,  the  divided  parts  should  grow  together  a»ain, 
and  bring  the  patient  into  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  was  before  any  thing  had  been  done.  With  a  view 
of  preventing  this  unpleasant  circumstance,  Mr.  Sharp 
recommends  filling  the  wound  with  lint,  and  making  it 
suppurate.  Mr.  B.  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  advises  the 
employment  of  a  proper  machine  for  keeping  the  head 
in  a  due  position.  Some  writers  think  the  use  of  a 
bandage  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  Dupuytren's 
case,  the  cut  edges  of  the  inuscle  were  kept  asunder  by 
depressing  the  clavicle,  and  inclining  the  head  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  first  object  was  fulfilled  by  binding 
the  hand  on  the  same  side  as  the  operation  firmly  to 
the  foot,  the  knee  being  bent ;  the  last,  by  means  of  a 
roller  applied  round  the  head,  and  under  the  axilla  of 
the  opposite  side.— (See  Quarterly  Joum.  of  Foreign 
Med.  JVo.  20,  p.  623.)  Sometimes,  the  removal  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  affected  muscle  may  be  necessary 
in  the  operation. 

Boyer  met  with  a  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  head,  attended  with  a  constant  approximation 
of  the  skin  to  the  sternum.  The  disease  resisted  every 
plan  of  treatment,  and  an  apparatus  for  supporting  the 
head  was  the  only  thing  found  of  any  use.— (See 
Traili  ties  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  61,  8vo.  Paris,  1821.) 
Sharp's  Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  chap. 
35.  Blasius,  Ohs.  Med.  Rar.  p.  2,  No.  1 ;  cure  effected 
by  operation.  Maurhart,  De  Capite  Obstipo,  Tub. 
1737.  Chirurgical  Works  of  B.  Gooch,  vol.  2,  p.  81. 
B.  Bell's  System  of  Surgery.  Boonhuysen,  Heylcurev, 
p.  1,  No.  22  and  33;  successful  operation,  kncyclo- 
pidie  Methodiqne,  partie  Chirurgicale,  t.  2,  art.  Tor- 
ticollis.  Joh.  Christ.  Goitfr.  Jorg.  iiber  die  Verr- 
kriiinmungcn  drs  Menschlichen  Kbrpers,  und  eine 
rationelle  und  sichere  Heilart  derselben ;  Leipzig, 
1810.  The  ingenious  apparatus  recommended  by  this 
author  is  described  and  engraved  in  the  "  First  Lines 
oj  the  Practice  of  Surgery,"  ed.  5.  Baron  Boyer, 
Traits  its  Mai.  Chir.  t.  7,  p.  48,  S,c.  Zoo.  Paris,  1821 
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ZINC.  The  preparations  of  this  metal  are  of  con- 
siderable use  in  surgery.  With  respect  to  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  it  may  be  said  to  be  generally  the  best 
emetic  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  lo  empty  the  sto- 
mach without  the  least  delay,  as  in  cases  of  poison ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  common  dose  is  3j.  "  As  an  ex- 
ternal application,  this  salt  dissolved  in  rose-water,  in 
the  propoition  of  gr.  iss.  to  |j.  of  rose-water,  forms  an 
excellent  collyrium  in  the  latter  stage  of  ophthalmia, 
after  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided;  it  is  a 
good  injection  in  a  similar  stage  of  gonorrhoea,  and  a 
lotion  in  some  kinds  of  superficial  inflammations.  Of 
double  strength,  this  solution  is  the  best  application 


ZIN 

that  can  be  used  in  scrofulous  tumours,  arter  they 
have  suppurated,  and  the  abscess  has  been  discharged." 
— (A.  T.  Thomson,  London  Dispensatory,  ed.  2,  p. 
559.)  A  gargle  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  often  advisable 
for  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  or  throat, 
ft.  Zinci  sulphatis  3j.  Aq.  rosae  5  vij.  Oxymellis 
lj.  M.  ft.  gargarisnia  frequenter  utenduin.  The 
ungucntum  zinct,  composed  of  an  ounce  of  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  six  ounces  of  prepared  lard,  is  a  useful, 
astringent,  mildly  stimulant  application ;  and  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  various  cutaneous  diseases,  ring- 
worm, sore  nipples,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  article  "  Surgery"  in  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  and  which, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  still  retained  in  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
actuated  by  a  national  feeling,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  every  American, 
I  complained  of  the  omission  of  the  just  claims  and  sterling  merits  in  this  de- 
partment to  which  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States  were  entitled,  and  at- 
tempted, in  my  notes,  to  supply  the  author's  lack  of  service.  Mr.  Cooper  has 
responded  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  himself,  and  to  the  liberal  profession 
of  which  he  is  a  veteran,  that  in  justice  to  him  I  here  insert  his  response.  In 
the  preface  to  his  last  London  edition,  1838,  he  says, 

"  In  particular,  it  affords  me  peculiar  gratification  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity, in  this  seventh  edition,  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  British  surgeons 
the  meritorious  transactions  of  their  brethren  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
same  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Surgery,  and  the  same  just  estimate  of  its 
value  to  society,  are  exemplified  as  in  the  mother-country.  In  Operative  Sur- 
gery, the  surgeons  of  no  nation  have  exceeded  them  in  decision,  coolness,  en- 
terprise, and  boldness ;  and  however  doubtful  I  may  individually  be  respect- 
ing the  real  good  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  result  to  mankind  from  certain  ex- 
traordinary achievements  with  the  scalpel,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  have  been  performed  in  America,  I  give  the  surgeons  of 
the  United  States,  as  I  do  to  many  surgeons  in  my  own  country,  France,  and 
Germany,  who  are  smitten  with  the  love  of  similar  proceedings,  the  credit  of 
being  actuated  by  the  zealous  hope  of  being  able,  by  such  means,  to  extend  the 
eiliciency  of  Surgery  to  cases  of  the  most  desperate  kind." 

"  This  edition  will  not  only  be  the  means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  done  in  operative  and  other  parts  of  Surgery  by  European  and 
American  surgeons,  but  it  will  prove  that,  however  right  Dr.  Reese  may  have 
been  in  complaining  of  my  not  having  formerly  done  full  justice  to  the  sur- 
geons of  the  United  States,  it  was  not  from  any  desire  on  my  part  to  keep 
their  transactions  concealed,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  then  pos- 
sess the  information  that  has  since  reached  me  of  their  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions." 

Under  the  article  "  Jaw-bones,  amputation  of,"  he  thus  speaks : 

"  The  operation  of  removing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  jaw-bone 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Reese  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Dr.  Valentine  Mott. 
This  claim  I  was  not  aware  of  at  the  time  when  the  article  Bones,  Excision 
of,  was  delivered  to  the  printer,  nor  have  I,  at  the  present  moment,  leisure  to 
ascertain  the  point.  '  Dr.  Mott  is  not  only  the  first, ,'  says  Dr.  Reese, '  but  the 
only  surgeon  who  has  amputated  the  bone  successfully  at  the  articulation,  ex- 
cept (since)  Dr.  Cusack  of  Dublin.'     (See  Amer.  ed.  of  this  Diet.)" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  claim  of  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott  to  the  merit  of  having  first  removed  the  lower  jaw  at  the  ar- 
ticulation. The  achievements  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  to  whom  I  had 
the  gratification  of  being  introduced  when  he  lately  visited  University  College 
Hospital,  1  shall  always  be  as  proud  of  noticing  as  if  they  were  the  perform- 
ances of  any  British  practitioner." 
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And  appended  to  the  article  "  Surgery"  I  find  the  following  frank  and  man- 
ly paragraph  : 

"  I  regret  that,  in  the  last  edition,  due  justice  was  not  done  to  the  merito- 
rious surgeons  of  the  United  States  of  America.  This  happened,  however, 
not  from  any  want  of  desire  on  my  part  to  pay  the  tribute  of  honour  where  it 
was  deserved,  but  from  my  not  being  then  in  possession  of  the  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  progress  of  Surgery  in  the  United  States,  which  I  have 
since  obtained  from  Dr.  Reese's  American  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  and 
other  sources.  I  most  cordially  join,  then,  in  the  observation  that,  in  a  his- 
tory of  this  kind,  mention  ought  to  be  made  of'  the  names  of  Drs.  White,  Dud- 
ley, Davidge,  Dorsey,  Shippen,  Bard,  Post,  Mott,  Gibson,  Parrish,  Barton, 
M'Clellan,  Stevens,  Warren,  Smith,  Jamieson,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  have 
contributed  by  the  pen  and  the  knife  to  elevate  this  department  of  the  profes- 
sion :  this  Avill  be  admitted,  unless  the  successful  ligature  of  the  subclavian, 
the  common  iliac,  the  internal  iliac,  and  that  of  the  innominata,  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  hip-joint,  and  upper  and  lower  jaw,  the  extirpation  of  the  parotid 
gland,  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  cure  of  aneurism,  by  tying  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  tumour,  be  unworthy  of  record.  Some  of  these  operations,' 
continues  Dr.  Reese,  '  had  never  been  attempted  in  Europe  till  our  surgeons 
had  led  the  way  ;  and  by  these,  and  other  splendid  achievements  in  Operative 
Surgery,  had  demonstrated  their  practicability  and  success.'  In  adverting  to 
such  merit  in  the  surgeons  of  the  United  States,  I  feel  all  that  heartfelt  pleas- 
ure which  arises  from  the  remembrance  of  their  close  connexion  with  my  na- 
tive country  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  language,  and  they  may  rest  assured  of 
my  sincere  esteem,  and  of  my  earnest  wish  to  render  full  justice  to  them  on 
every  subject." 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  that  my  humble  effort  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  acquainting  our  professional  brethren  in  Europe  with  the  real  mer- 
its of  my  own  countrymen,  so  many  of  whom  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  exertions  in  behalf  of  science  and  humanity,  and  whose  meritorious 
claims  in  surgery  have  never  before  been  recognised  or  acknowledged.  Mr. 
Cooper  has,  in  this  seventh  edition  of  his  work,  incorporated  all  my  numerous 
notes  and  additions  on  American  Surgery,  so  that  our  national  pretensions  are 
now  spread  before  the  profession  in  Great  Britain.  A  similar  meed  of  jus- 
tice has  also  been  since  awarded  us  in  France  ;  for  in  the  second  edition  of 
Velpeau's  "  Nouveaux  Elements  de  Medecin  Operatoire,"  the  author  has  man- 
ifested a  commendable  spirit  of  liberality  and  justice  to  American  surgery 
which  does  him  honour. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  venerable  author 
of  this  Dictionary,  addressed  to  the  American  editor  of  his  work,  will  be  grat- 
ifying to  the  profession,  and  its  insertion  here  is  due  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

"  Woburn  Place',  Russell  Square,  London. 
"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  about  to  undertake  another  American  edi- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  for  you  acquitted  yourself  so  ably 
in  the  editorship  of  the  former  one,  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  about 
your  very  superior  qualifications  for  the  task.  I  know  that  numerous  valuable 
observations  and  improvements  in  Surgery  have  been  made  in  Europe  and 
America  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  your  first  edition,  and  especially 
since  the  year  1830,  when  your  notes  were  written.  Perhaps  in  the  last  ten 
years,  I  may  say  with  truth  that  Surgery  has  made  greater  progress  than  in 
any  preceding  space  of  time  of  the  same  length ;  hence  there  must  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  much  change  in  every  general  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  order  to 
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adapt  it  to  the  present  state  of  the  science,  and  to  let  it  give  a  correct  expla- 
nation of  the  theory  and  practice  most  approved  of  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
when;  our  noble  profession  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  degree  of  success. 
These  remarks  are  especially  applicable  to  the  Dictionary  of  Surgery,  which 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  and,  perhaps,  has  a  more  extensive 
circulation  than  any  other  book  devoted  to  it.  Into  your  new  edition  you  will 
be  able  to  bring  not  only  all  the  new  matter  brought  into  my  last  edition,  but 
other  observations  and  improvements  made  by  the  talented  surgeons  of  the 
United  States,  and  either  not  known  to  me,  or  not  within  my  reach  at  the  pe- 
riod when  I  was  writing.  Whenever  I  arrive  at  a  new  edition  again,  your 
testimonials  of  the  contributions  of  your  distinguished  countrymen  will  not  be 
overlooked,  and  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  do  them  justice.  Believe 
me  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  shake  hands  with  you  in  London,  and  that  I 
am  most  faithfully  yours,  Samuel  Cooper. 

"  Professor  Reese,  New-York." 

In  the  present  Appendix,  which  is  all  that  I  am  enabled  to  add  in  issuing 
the  new  edition,  my  aim  has  been  to  avail  myself  of  the  new  matter  furnished 
by  Mr.  Cooper  concerning  transatlantic  Surgery,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit 
the  improvements  in  Surgery  which  have  been  made  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  World  since  his  latest  edition,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  neither  few 
nor  inconsiderable.  To  name  but  a  single  example,  the  entire  speciality  of 
Orthopoedic  Surgery  has  been  added,  this  department  having  but  dawned 
when  that  edition  was  issued.  And,  moreover,  by  attempting  the  record  of 
the  achievements  of  American  surgeons,  especially  since  my  last  edition  in 
1830, 1  have  endeavoured  to  bring  down  the  science  of  Surgery  to  the  present 
date.  My  limited  space  has  imposed  the  necessity  of  greater  condensation 
than  is  consistent  with  good  taste,  and  in  some  cases  may  have  prevented 
me  from  doing  full  justice  to  the  individuals  concerned.  Indeed,  if  I  could 
have  had  greater  space  for  amplification  on  some  topics,  the  performance  of 
my  task  would  have  been  much  more  agreeable  to  my  own  inclinations.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  however,  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  trust  that  the 
candour  of  my  professional  brethren  will  award  me  all  that  I  claim,  a  disposi- 
tion to  do  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  to  exhibit  the  individual  claims 
of  American  surgeons  with  impartiality  and  truth. 

The  American  Editor. 

P.S.  The  most  important  improvements  of  Mr.  Cooper's  last  edition,  in- 
cluding new  articles  superadded  and  old  ones  rewritten,  have  been  inserted 
entire  in  this  Appendix,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  everything  which  he  has  fur- 
nished either  recent  or  valuable  in  transatlantic  Surgery.  All  such  improve- 
ments will  be  found  designated  by  being  included  in  brackets,  with  the  initial 
of  the  author  appended. 
Kk 
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[ABDOMEN.  The  Belly.  If  the  pelvis  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  latter  may 
be  said  to  extend  from  the  diaphragm,  which 
forms  its  upper  boundary,  down  to  the  levatores 
ani,  and  from  the  truiisversales  muscles  in  front, 
to  the  spine,  quadrati  lumborum,  and  iliaci  be- 
hind. Thus  comprehensively  viewed,  the  abdo- 
men appears  to  contain  and  protect  all  the  organs 
of  digestion  situated  below  the  oesophagus,  to- 
gether with  the  urinary  and  internal  organs  of 
it  ion. 

The  epigastric  region  contains  the  middle  part 
and  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  the  hepatic  vessels,  the  lobulus 
spigelii,  the  pancreas,  the  coeliac  axis,  the  semi- 
lunar ganglia,  the  aorta,  the  vena  cava,  and  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm.  The  left  hypochondrium 
contains  the  large  end  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen 
and  narrow  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  part  of 
the  colon,  the  renal  capsule,  and  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  kidney.  The  right  hypochondrium  con- 
tains the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder, 
part  of  the  duodenum,  some  of  the  ascending  co- 
lon, the  renal  capsule,  and  upper  portion  of  the 
kidney.  The  right  lumbar  region  contains  the  as- 
cending colon,  the  lower  half  of  the  kidney,  and 
part  of  the  jejunum.  The  left  contains  the  de- 
scending colon,  the  lower  half  of  the  kidney,  and 
part  of  the  jejunum.  In  the  hypogastric  region  are 
the  convolutions  of  the  ilium,  the  bladder  in  chil- 
dren, and  in  adults  both  the  bladder  and  the 
uterus,  if  distended.  The  right  iliac  fossa  con- 
tains the  ccecum,  the  ureter,  and  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  left  iliac  fossa  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  .colon,  the  ureter,  and  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Although  the  upper  boundaries  of  the  abdo- 
men are  completely  determined  internally  by  the 
diaphragm,  they  remain  quite  undefined  exter- 
nally. The  diaphragm  being  a  movable  parti- 
tion between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  alternately 
ascending  and  descending  in  respiration,  must 
by  such  changes  have  the  effect  of  occasioning  a 
correspondent  enlargement  or  diminution  of  one 
of  these  cavities  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Without  attention  to  this  fact,  mistakes  in  diag- 
nosis would  be  very  frequent.  A  sword,  enter- 
ing at  the  same  point  and  in  the  same  direction, 
may  penetrate  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen,  or 
both  cavities,  according  to  the  position  of  the  di- 
aphragm at  the  moment  of  the  injury. 

The  functions  of  the  abdomen  essentially  re- 
quire that  its  capacity  should  be  continually  va- 
rying ;  and  had  its  cavity  been  circumscribed  by 
an  osseous  case,  like  that  of  the  cranium,  or  by 
a  construction  like  that  of  the  parietes  of  the 
chest,  such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  to- 
tally incompatible  with  the  offices  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera.  So  convinced  is  Cruveilhier  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  abdomen  accommodates 
itself  to  the  varying  quantity  of  its  contents,  that 
he  regards  the  doctrine  as  perfectly  erroneous 
which  refers  the  irreducible  state  of  some  hernia? 
to  insufficiency  of  space  within  the  peritoneum. 
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"  What !"  says  he  ;  "  can  we  suppose  a  cavity  in 
capable  of  receiving  the  bowels  again,  which 
will  allow  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  victuals  and 
drink  being  suddenly  introduced  into  it?  and 
which,  in  tympanites,  often  becomes  distended 
in  a  short  time  to  twice  or  thrice  its  natural  di- 
mensions?" According  to  the  judgment  of  this 
distinguished  pathologist,  the  obstacle  to  reduc- 
tion depends  either  upon  adhesions,  or  a  dispro- 
portion between  the  viscera  and  the  passage 
through  which  they  protrude,  arising  from  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  omentum  or  mesentery,  or  the 
altered  relations  of  the  peritonaeum,  drawn  down 
by  the  displaced  intestines.  But,  though  this  ex- 
planation, so  far  as  it  goes,  seems  correct  with 
reference  to  the  causes  of  the  impossibility  of  re- 
duction, Cruveilhier's  view  should  not  lead  us  to 
forget  that  certain  cases  every  now  and  then 
present  themselves  where  the  viscera  admit  of 
reduction ;  but  their  return  into  the  abdomen  is 
followed  by  so  much  pain  and  indisposition,  that 
the  plan  of  keeping  them  there  is  unavoidably 
renounced. 

In  the  treatment  of  several  diseases  and  inju- 
ries of  the  abdomen,  the  surgeon  cannot  proceed 
one  step  with  safety  to  his  patient  without  the 
light  of  anatomy.  Hernia,  wounds,  paracentesis, 
abscesses,  are  all  so  many  cases  where  a  sur- 
geon deficient  in  anatomical  knowledge  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  very  inefficient  measures,  or 
commit  the  most  fatal  mistakes.  A  surgeon  ac- 
quainted with  the  structure  and  extent  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  most  advantageous  place  for  the 
puncture,  when  matter  collects  within  that  in- 
vestment of  the  muscle ;  and  the  practitioner, 
aware  of  the  exact  course  of  the  epigastric  arte- 
ry, would  never  run  any  risk  of  wounding  it  ei- 
ther in  tapping  a  dropsical  patient,  attempting  to 
take  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  or  dividing  the 
stricture  in  inguinal  and  crural  hernia?. 

On  being  first  consulted,  surgeons,  as  well  as 
physicians,  too  often  neglect  to  institute  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body. 
Thus,  either  from  carelessness  or  mistaken  deli- 
cacy, they  deprive  themselves  of  the  most  sim- 
ple, ready,  and  sure  means  of  recognising  the  na- 
ture of  the  patient's  complaint.  Some  diseases 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  strikingly  express- 
ed on  the  surface ;  either  in  a  permanent  change 
of  configuration,  or  in  a  temporary  alteration  of 
the  natural  movements,  or  both.  (Forbes,  in  Cy- 
clop, of  Pract.  Med,,  art.  Abdomen,  Exploration  of.) 
When  obstinate  constipation,  great  pain,  nausea, 
and  vomiting  occur,  let  the  surgeon  always  be 
sure  that  these  symptoms  are  not  dependant 
upon  hernia,  the  usual  situations  of  which  should 
be  carefully  explored.  The  methods  of  exploring 
the  abdominal  regions  are  three,  viz.,  inspection, 
manual  examination,  or  palpitation,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  percussion.  The  assistance  of  the  sight  and 
touch  alone  is  not  what  the  practitioner  should 
always  he  content  with ;  for  as  tliere  is  more  o* 
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less  gas  within  the  alimentary  canal,  and  consid- 
erable arterial  trunks  pervade  the  abdomen,  the 
sense  of  hearing  may  be  exerted  with  as  much 
success  in  the  investigation  of  diseases  of  this 
part  of  the  body,  as  in  that  of  diseases  of  the 
chest.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen  being  capa- 
ble of  relaxation,  the  viscera  may  be  felt  directly 
through  them;  and,  as  Cruveilhier  justly  re- 
marks, this  is  the  only  visceral  cavity  admitting 
of  such  exploration.  Frequently,  by  means  of 
palpation,  tender,  enlarged,  or  indurated  points 
may  be  detected.  In  the  first  instance,  howev- 
er, a  careful  inspection  of  the  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen should  always  be  made.  The  practition- 
er should  consider  whether  it  is  more  bulky  or 
of  less  size  than  natural.  Swelling  and  tension, 
combined  with  pain,  and  a  small,  frequent  pulse, 
characterize  acute  peritonitis.  In  some  cases,  a 
circumscribed  swelling  points  out  the  seat  of  the 
disease — the  organ  affected.  How  essential  the 
knowledge  of  the  various  regions  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  of  the  contents  of  each  of  them,  will 
here  be  for  the  formation  of  a  correct  opinion, 
must  be  sufficiently  manifest.  In  pregnancy,  re- 
tention of  urine,  and  encysted  dropsy,  the  swell- 
ing has  an  oval  or  protuberant  form ;  in  ascites, 
a  broader,  more  expanded  shape.  In  lead  colic, 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  seem  retracted,  or 
drawn  inward.  When  palpation  is  instituted, 
the  abdominal  muscles  should  be  relaxed,  and 
the  patient's  mind  diverted  from  his  case.  The 
pressure  should  be  made  gently  and  gradually ; 
for  when  it  is  too  forcible  and  abrupt,  the  exam- 
iner's touch  is  confused,  the  patient  is  put  to 
pain,  and  his  muscles  contract.  According  to 
Cruveilhier,  it  has  even  been  known  to  occasion 
the  death  of  children  by  lacerating  the  liver,  or 
the  spleen  in  a  state  of  enlargement.  In  fact, 
this  rude  mode  of  palpation  conveys  to  the  sur- 
geon no  information  which  can  be  relied  upon  ; 
for  the  uneasiness,  or  pain  experienced,  or  the 
change  of  countenance,  may  be  more  owing  to 
the  roughness  or  force  of  the  pressure,  than  to 
any  disease  in  the  region  of  the  abdomen  sub- 
jected to  examination.  In  certain  cases,  like  as- 
cites, the  exploration  should  be  made,  if  possible, 
while  the  patient  is  standing  up,  because  in  this 
position  the  fluid  gravitates,  and  renders  the  pari- 
etes of  the  abdomen  tense,  so  that  the  fluid  is 
more  plainly  distinguished. 

The  presence  of  gas  or  liquids  may  be  detect- 
ed by  percussion ;  that  of  liquids,  or  any  foreign 
body,  being  made  manifest  by  the  dull,  dead 
sound,  and  the  perception  of  fluctuation  by  the 
hand  applied  to  the  point  opposite  that  which  re- 
ceives the  percussion. 

In  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  abdomen,  the 
diagnosis  is  often  attended  with  considerable  ob- 
scurity. It  might  be  supposed,  that  as  the  soft 
and  yielding  parietes  of  this  cavity  facilitate  the 
manual  examination  of  its  viscera,  the  detection 
of  any  painful  point  about  them,  and  the  slightest 
change  of  their  shape  or  volume,  nothing  would 
be  more  easy  than  to  trace  disease  in  this  part  of 
the  body  through  its  different  stages  with  great 
precision.  But,  as  Cruveilhier  remarks,  this  is 
far  from  being  the  fact.  The  vast  number  of  or- 
gans contained  in  the  abdomen,  their  great  mova- 
bleness,  the  frequency  of  their  displacement,  the 
multitude  of  their  diseases,  the  particular  char- 
acter of  their  vitality,  which  sometimes  lets  them 
attain  a  very  serious  state  of  disease,  unattended 
by  any  urgent  pain ;  and,  lastly,  the  difference  of 
thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  are  undoubtedly  the  circum- 
10 


stances  accounting  for  the  frequent  difficulty  in 
the  diagnosis.  In  surgical  as  well  as  in  medi- 
cal cases,  the  same  uncertainty  is  experienced. 
Thus  punctured  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are 
treated  on  general  principles,  because  the  pi 
titioner  seldom  knows  exactly  what  viscera  are 
injured.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to 
contusions  of  the  abdomen.  A  man  who  had  a 
hernia  received  the  kick  of  a  mule  on  the  belly : 
severe  colic  and  vomiting  ensued ;  several  sur- 
geons believed  that  these  symptoms  arose  from 
the  hernia  being  strangulated,  and  recommended 
an  operation.  Cruveilhier  objected  to  this  pro- 
posal, which,  however,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion :  the  patient  died,  and,  on  opening  the  body, 
the  small  intestine  was  found  torn  completely 
across.  In  the  North  London  Hospital,  a  young 
man  died  this  spring  (1836)  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse  on  the  abdomen.  During  the  four  or  five 
days  which  he  lived  after  the  accident,  he  fre- 
quently vomited,  and  the  belly  became  consider- 
ably swollen.  Effusion  of  blood  or  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents  was  foretold ;  but,  until  the  post 
mortem  examination  took  place,  the  exact  nature 
of  the  injury  remained  doubtful.  A  laceration  of 
the  small  intestines  was  then  detected,  attended 
with  effusion  of  its  contents.  The  man  died  of 
peritoneal  inflammation. 

Dr.  Seymour,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ovaries,  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  who, 
after  suffering  hectic  fever,  the  cause  of  which 
was  not  apparent,  suddenly  complained  of  acute 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  few  hours  expired. 
On  opening  the  body,  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
was  found  effused  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  from 
an  abscess  of  the  right  ovary.  Dr.  Tweedie  met 
with  an  ovarial  abscess  of  the  size  of  an  orange, 
where  the  prominent  symptoms  were  incontrolla- 
ble  vomiting  and  sympathetic  fever.  (Cyclop. of 
Pratt.  Med.,  art.  Abscess.)  I  have  seen  several 
instances  of  ovarial  cysts  which  had  become  in- 
flamed after  tapping,  and  secreted  a  puriform 
fluid.  A  woman  had  an  ovarial  tumour,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ovarial  dropsy.  After  death  the 
cyst  was  found  to  contain  twenty  pints  of  well- 
formed  pus.     (North  Amer.  Med.  Journ.,  1826.) 

In  one  case  an  abscess  communicated  with 
the  ccecum,  to  which  and  the  parietes  of  the  ab- 
domen the  omentum  had  become  firmly  adhe- 
rent. In  this  manner  a  circumscribed  cavity 
was  formed,  containing  ill-conditioned  pus  and 
three  or  four  seeds  of  fruit,  covered  by  earthy  in- 
crustations. (Abercrombie  on  Dis.  of  the  Stom- 
ach, &c,  p.  338.) 

Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  more  common  in 
hot  than  temperate  climates.  Frequently  the 
liver  becomes  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  then  the  matter  may  be  discharged  through 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  or  into  the  colon, 
stomach,  duodenum,  or  gall-bladder  ;  from  which 
latter  the  pus  may  descend  by  the  biliary  duct 
into  the  bowels,  and  be  discharged  per  anum,  an 
instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  Malpighi.  Ab- 
scesses of  the  liver  have  been  known  to  make 
their  way  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pleura, 
or  into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  pus 
was  coughed  up.  Andral  refers  to  one  case, 
where  an  abscess  of  the  liver  communicated  with 
the  vena  cava,  and  to  another,  where  it  burst 
into  the  pericardium.  (Anat.  Pathol,  t.  ii.,  p. 
601.)  At  the  request  of  the  late  Dr.  Pinckard,  I 
examined  the  body  of  a  woman,  in  whose  liver 
there  were  nearly  three  pints  of  pus ;  the  case 
was  remarkable  on  account  of  the  gall-bladder 
having  been  annihilated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
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trivial  portion  of  its  fundus,  which  is  now  in  my 
possession. 

The  kidney  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chron- 
ic abscess.  Sometimes  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
small,  and  the  texture  of  the  organ  but  little 
changed.  In  other  examples,  the  suppuration 
may  be  so  copious  that  none  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  kidney  is  left,  excepting  its  cap- 
sular investment,  which  is  expanded  into  a  cyst 
of  considerable  size,  and  filled  with  pus.  I  at- 
tended with  Mr.  Baker,  of  Staines,  an  old  man, 
who  had  symptoms  somewhat  like  those  of 
stone,  and  one  of  whose  kidneys  was  found,  after 
death,  converted  into  a  cyst  containing  about  a 
pint  of  purulent  fluid.  As  Andral  observes,  re- 
nal abscesses  are  sometimes  so  large  that  they 
may  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 
(Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.,  p.  633.) 

Abscesses  of  the  kidney  may  burst  in  the  loins, 
or  make  their  way  into  the  peritoneum,  the  ure- 
ter, or  the  colon. 

Mr.  Loudon,  of  Leamington,  sent  me  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  where  the  pulsations  of  the 
aorta  against  a  diseased  liver,  extending  across 
the  epigastrium,  and  occasioning  a  well-defined 
tumour  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  had  been  mis- 
taken for  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  vessel 
was  found  perfectly  sound  after  death. 

I  once  visited  with  Mr.  Miller,  of  Keppel- 
street,  a  thin  old  man  for  retention  of  urine, 
where  the  tumour,  formed  by  distended  bladder 
above  the  pubes,  was  attended  with  regular  and 
strong  pulsations,  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
arteries. 

I  once  attended  with  the  late  Mr.  Ramsden  a 
boy  in  Christ's  Hospital,  who  had  a  considerable 
abscess  in  the  lumbar  region,  attended  with  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  pulsations,  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  aorta. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I  was  also  consulted 
by  Mr.  Gilbertson,  of  Egham,  in  a  case  where 
an  enormous  abscess  in  the  epigastric  region 
was  accompanied  by  pulsations  as  strong  and 
synchronous  with  those  of  the  heart  as  the  throb- 
bings  of  an  aortic  aneurism. — C] 

[ABSCESS  (from  the  Latin  abscessus).  A 
collection  of  purulent  fluid  in  the  texture  or  sub- 
stance of  any  part  of  the  body  capable  of  suppu- 
ration. If  the  pus  is  not  within  the  tissue,  but 
merely  poured  out  into  some  regular  and  natural 
cavity  of  the  body,  where  it  forms  an  accumula- 
tion, the  case  is  said  to  be  one  of  purulent  effusion, 
or  of  suppuration  in  the  particular  cavity  affected, 
whether  lined  by  a  mucous,  a  synovial,  or  a  se- 
rous membrane.  When,  however,  the  purulent 
matter  is  formed  by  a  mucous  membrane,  where 
it  invests  any  surface,  passage,  or  duct,  from 
which  it  is  promptly  voided  externally,  without 
producing  any  accumulation,  the  patient  is  said 
to  have  a  purulent  discharge.  Familiar  exam- 
ples of  this  are  seen  in  gonorrhoea  and  purulent 
ophthalmia. 

When  purulent  matter  is  confined,  and  not  in- 
filtrated through  the  structure  of  an  organ,  it 
constitutes  an  abscess,  the  boundary  of  which  is 
formed  either  by  the  tissue  of  the  organ  itself, 
or  by  what  is  termed  an  accidental  tissue.  In 
both  cases,  the  formation  of  the  boundary  is  ac- 
complished by  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
which  m  the  former  produces  the  union  and 
consolidation  of  the  tissues  of  the  organ  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  pus,  and  thus  prevents 
Us  diffusion  ;  in  the  latter  it  forma  a  more  or  less 
perfect  membrane  over  the  whole  of  the  surface 
from  which  the  purulent  secretion  has  taken 


place ;  and  hence  the  pus  being  enclosed,  as  in 
a  shut  sac,  the  abscess  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
encysted. 

The  cysts  of  abscesses  have  the  power  of  ab 
sorption.  In  this  manner,  the  occasional  disper- 
sion and  subsidence  of  an  abscess,  without  either 
bursting  or  being  opened,  is  accounted  for.  The 
cysts  must  evidently  be  also  secreting  surfaces  ; 
for,  after  the  pus  has  been  discharged,  the  cavity 
is  soon  filled  with  purulent  fluid  again. 

Abscesses  cannot  be  produced  in  certain  tex- 
tures. Thus,  they  cannot  take  place  in  the 
dense  structure  of  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  tissue, 
nor  in  that  of  serous  membranes.  When  pus  is 
discharged  from  these  tissues,  it  is  effused  either 
upon  their  surfaces,  or  into  the  cavities  which 
they  invest ;  but  abscess  never  forms  in  then- 
proper  substance.  It  is  the  prevailing  doctrine, 
that  abscess  can  take  place  only  in  parts  into 
which  cellular  tissue  enters  as  one  of  their  con- 
stituents ;  and  that  this  tissue  is  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  abscess  than  any  other.  John  Hunt- 
er explained  that  abscess  is  more  common  in  su- 
perficial than  deep-seated  cellular  tissue. 

For  an  account  of  the  tendency  of  abscesses 
to  make  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  or 
into  a  passage  lined  by  mucous  membrane ;  the 
theory  of  suppuration  ;  qualities  of  pus  ;  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  and  treatment  of  abscesses  ;  and 
other  topics  relating  to  this  interesting  subject, 
see  Suppuration. 

It  is  a  contested  point  whether  an  abscess  can 
ever  take  place  unpreceded  by  inflammation.. 
Although  John  Hunter  has  a  section  in  his  work 
on  the  blood,  entitled  "  Collections  of  Matter 
without  Inflammation,"  yet  his  doctrines  are  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  suppuration  being  an  effect 
of  inflammation.  At  the  present  day,  I  believe 
the  best  pathologists  would  mostly  concur  on 
this  point  with  Hunter.  Thus  Dupuytren  af- 
firms that  an  abscess  is  never  a  primary  disease, 
but  invariably  the  effect  or  termination  of  a  more 
or  less  intense  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
living  tissues.  "  Whenever,"  says  he,  "  suppu- 
ration is  observed  in  any  part  of  our  organization, 
whatever  may  be  the  qualities  of  the  matter,  we 
may  be  sure  that  some  kind  of  irritation,  acute 
or  chronic,  apparent  or  concealed,  must  have  ex- 
isted or  must  yet  exist,  either  in  the  situation 
occupied  by  the  purulen!  collection,  or  in  some 
remote  part  which  communicates  with  this  point, 
and  is  the  source  from  which  the  matter  is  de- 
rived." Dupuytren  maintains  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  founded  on  the  most  accurate  pathological 
investigations,  and  admits  of  no  exception,  what- 
ever may  have  been  asserted  respecting  collec- 
tions of  pus,  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  sub- 
stances absorbed  and  circulated  for  a  time  in  the 
vascular  system.  Whether  abscesses  form  slow- 
ly or  quickly ;  whether  they  attain  a  considerable 
size  or  remain  within  narrow  limits  ;  or  whether 
they  contain  pus  of  one  quality  or  another,  in- 
flammation of  more  or  less  intensity,  according 
to  circumstances,  seems  to  Dupuytren,  and,  I 
may  say,  to  the  greatest  number  of  modern  pa- 
thologists, to  be  always  being  concerned  in  their 
production  To  this  subject,  however,  I  shall 
return  in  considering  particularly  the  process  of 
suppuration,  under  which  head  the  formation, 
symptoms,  and  treatment  of  abscesses  generally 
will  be  described.  (See  also  Antrum,  Anus, 
Bubo,  Empyema,  Hypopium,  Lumbar  Abscess, 
Mammary  Abscess,  Phlebitis,  Scrofula,  and 
Whitlow.) — C] 
[ABSORPTION.   The  source  of  the  lymph  is 
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less  certain  than  that  of  the  chyle ;  for,  even  at 
the  present  day,  M.  Magendie,  influenced  by  the 
possibility  of  injecting  the  lymphatics  from  the 
arteries,  and  by  the  uniform  nature  of  the  lymph, 
and  its  analogy  to  the  blood,  professes  a  belief, 
which  was  common  many  years  ago,  that  it  is 
not  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  old  par- 
ticles of  the  body,  nor  by  fluids  absorbed  from  va- 
rious surfaces,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  which,  instead  of  re- 
turning by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  pass  into  the 
lymphatics,  and  are  conveyed  to  that  organ 
through  the  thoracic  duct.  The  lacteals  cer- 
tainly have  little  disposition  to  take  up  anything 
but  chyle;  but,  as  Dr.  Bostock  has  explained, 
"  the  lymphatics  are  capable  of  absorbing  a  great 
variety  of  substances,  differing  from  each  other 
most  widely  in  their  nature,  so  that  it  would  al- 
most appear  as  if,  by  a  certain  mode  of  applica- 
tion, any  substance  might  be  forced  into  them. 
Nor  (says  Dr.  Bostock)  is  this  conclusion  affect- 
ed by  the  hypothesis  of  M.  Magendie ;  for,  al- 
though we  might  agree  with  him  in  supposing 
that,  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  system,  the 
veins  are  the  principal,  or  even  the  sole  instru- 
ments in  removing  the  materials  of  which  the 
body  is  composed,  yet  we  have  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that,  when  certain  poisonous  or  medici- 
nal agents  are  applied  to  their  extremities,  they 
may  be  received  or  forced  into  them,  and  con- 
veyed into  the  circulation.  The  case  of  me- 
tallic or  other  medicinal  substances  that  are  ta- 
ken up  by  the  lymphatics,  may  appear  to  be  less 
difficult  to  explain,  because  the  absorption  is  gen- 
erally produced  by  friction,  or  some  mechanical 
process,  which  may  be  supposed  to  force  the  sub- 
stance into  the  mouths  of  the  vessels,  or  to  pro- 
duce an  erosion  of  the  epidermis,  which  may  en- 
able the  substances  to  come  into  more  immedi- 
ate contact  with  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  We 
may  also  imagine  that,  when  the  component 
parts  of  the  body  are  brought  into  close  approxi- 
mation with  their  capillary  extremities,  they  are 
then  taken  up  in  the  same  way  that  the  chyle  is 
absorbed  from  the  intestines."  (Elem.  Syst.  of 
Physiol,  vol.  ii.,  p.  583.)  Many  physiologists 
have  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  fluids  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics,  but  rather  stag- 
ger at  the  notion  of  this  being  also  the  case  with 
the  hardest  solids.  Others,  however,  accommo- 
date their  creed  to  botl  hypotheses,  reconciling 
themselves  to  them  by  tiie  argument  that,  if  the 
minute  capillary  arteries  can  secrete  this  dense, 
hard  matter,  the  small  lymphatics  can  remove  it. 
One  example  is  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
than  the  other.  Yet  such  reasoning  throws  lit- 
tle light  on  the  questions,  ho  v  are  the  solids  pre- 
pared for  absorption,  and  in  what  manner  are 
they  taken  up?  These,  in  fact,  remain  com- 
pletely unanswered. 

"  What  (inquires  a  judicious  physiologist)  are 
we  to  conceive  of  the  intimate  nature  of  this  op- 
eration ?  If  solution  of  the  substance  be  neces- 
sary, we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  a  pioper  solvent ; 
many  of  the  substances  are  insoluble  in  water,  or 
in  the  serous  fluid  which  is  found  in  the  vessels ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy 
to  conceive  how  the  substances  can  be  absorbed 
without  being  previously  dissolved,  and  still  more 
so  how  the  solids  can  have  their  texture  broken 
down,  and  enter  the  vessels,  particle  by  particle, 
as  it  were,  and  be  suspended  in  the  lymph  in  a 
state  of  extreme  comminution  ?"  These  difficul- 
ties some  physiologists,  including  Bichat,  endeav- 
our to  diminish  by  arguing  that  the  lymphatics 
12 
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must  be  supposed  to  act  only  upon  the  elements 
of  every  texture,  and  that,  on  this  principle,  the 
absorption  of  solids  is  as  readily  intelligible  as 
that  of  fluids,  the  same  elements  frequently  con- 
tributing to  the  composition  of  both. 

While  parts  retain  the  vital  principle,  they  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  absorbents.  Dead  matter 
is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  the  absorbents  than 
living  ;  and,  in  fact,  "  no  part  can  be  absorbed 
until  its  texture  is  destroyed,  and,  consequently, 
until  it  is  deprived  of  life.  No  substance  can 
possibly  enter  the  absorbents  while  it  retains  its 
aggregation,  so  that  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  preliminary  step  to  the  absorption  of  the  body 
is  its  decomposition."  (Bostock,  Elem.  Syst.  of 
Physiol.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  585.)  This  able  physiologist 
afterward  explains,  that  by  the  death  of  a  part, 
preceding  its  absorption,  is  here  signified  only 
"  that  it  is  no  longer  under  the  influence  of  arte- 
rial action.  It  therefore  ceases  to  receive  the 
supply  of  matter  which  is  essential  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  living  parts,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position necessarily  commences."  A  better  ac- 
count of  the  subject  appears  to  be  that  which, 
dismissing  all  metaphysical  and  chemical  reflec- 
tions upon  the  supposed  death  and  decomposi- 
tion of  parts  previously  to  their  absorption,  rep- 
resents the  absorbents  as  acting  directly  upon 
the  individual  atoms,  particles,  or  elements  of 
the  various  textures.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  vitality  of  these  atoms  or  elements  in  their 
separate  capacity ;  supposing  them  to  possess  it, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  moment  when  they  part 
with  it  previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  just  as  we  are  completely  igno- 
rant both  of  the  manner  in  which  such  element- 
ary materials  acquire  the  vital  principle,  and  of 
the  exact  moment  when  they  become  thus  en- 
dued. 

It  appears  also,  from  various  observations  and 
expermients,  that  substances  may  enter  directly 
into  the  bloodvessels,  and  thus  get  at  once  into 
the  circulation,  or  else  be  conveyed  from  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  placed,  through  it  and 
the  contiguous  tissues,  into  the  blood,  by  what 
M.  Magendie  terms  imbibition.  In  both  these 
modes,  it  is  inferred  that  absorption  does  not  ne- 
cessarily require  any  action  or  assistance  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  themselves,  the  commence- 
ment of  which,  upon  every  surface  and  in  every 
texture,  by  innumerable  orifices  or  mouths,  is  not 
regarded  by  some  distinguished  physiologists  of 
the  present  day  as  a  doctrine  by  any  means  well 
established.  Of  course,  what  Hunter  would  ex- 
plain on  this  principle,  they  would  refer  to  im- 
bibition, in  which  the  absorbed  matter  passes 
through  the  textures  of  parts  into  the  circulation, 
or  else  gets  more  directly  into  the  bloodvessels. 
-C.l. 

[AMAUROSIS.  Here  the  endermic  applica- 
tion of  strychnia  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

In  the  amaurosis  suddenly  formed  by  exposure  to 
vivid  light  or  lightning,  we  may  clear  out  the  ali- 
mentary canal  with  an  active  dose  of  calomel 
and  jalap.  Blisters  may  then  be  applied  above 
the  eyebrows  ;  and  if  these  fail,  electricity,  or  the 
external  use  of  strychnia,  may  be  tried.  (See 
Middlemore  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.)  In  such 
cases  Magendie  would  probably  rub  an  ammoni- 
ated  ointment  over  the  frontal  nerve. 

In  amaurosis  from,  the  gradual  effect  of  any  expo- 
sure of  the  eye  to  vivid  light,  or  of  hard  study  by 
light  of  lamps  or  candles,  the  foregoing  treatment 
would,  I  think,  be  less  likely  to  answer.  Here 
a  slow  inflammation  of  the  retina  has  probably 
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been  going  on,  followed  by  structural  changes, 
the  only  chance  of  removing  which  must  depend 
upon  depletion,  mercury,  and  perfect  rest  of  the 
organ.  (See  Mackenzie  on  Dis.  of  the  Eye,  p. 
928.) 

In  periodical  amaurosis,  attended  with  serious 
impairment  or  loss  of  vision,  returning  daily, 
weekly,  or  monthly,  or  at  irregular  intervals,  the 
eye  being  little  or  not  at  all  affected  in  the  inter- 
mediate periods,  the  best  means  of  cure  are 
bleeding,  purgatives,  and  counter  irritation.  This 
treatment  is  especially  applicable  to  hemeralopia. 

In  amaurosis  excited  by  dentition,  the  gums  may 
be  divided,  mild  laxatives  and  small  doses  of 
sirup  of  poppies  given,  and  the  cliild  put  into  a 
warm  bath.  If  amaurosis  depend  upon  the  irri- 
tation of  a  carious  tooth,  this  should  be  extract- 
ed. 

For  amaurosis  from  a  partial  wound  or  laceration 
of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  the  best  plan  is  to  make 
a  free  division  of  it. 

Of  late,  strychnia  has  been  employed  as  a  rem- 
edy for  amaurosis.  It  seems  to  Mr.  Middlemore 
that  its  use  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  retina  is  in  a  state  of  atony  from  some  cause 
acting  directly  upon  its  texture,  or  upon  its  tex- 
ture through  the  medium  of  the  general  debility 
of  the  system.  At  all  events,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  when  there  is 
much  vascular  fulness  either  of  the  system  or 
the  retina,  or  a  tendency  to  inflammation.  Its 
effects  are  likewise  to  be  most  carefully  watch- 
ed. An  atonic  state  of  the  retina,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  eye,  pro- 
ductive of  amaurosis,  when  unconnected  with  a 
full  plethoric  habit  of  body,  determination  of 
blood  to  the  head,  or  any  tendency  to  apoplexy, 
or  any  structural  change  either  in  the  retina  or 
its  immediate  nervous  relations,  may  be  treated 
by  means  of  strychnia,  particularly  if  tonics  and 
general  stimulants  have  been  already  unsuccess- 
fully tried.  The  bowels  are  to  be  first  freely 
opened,  and  aperient  medicine  occasionally  given 
during  the  use  of  strychnia.  Mr.  Middlemore 
puts  a  narrow  blister  above  the  eyebrow  of  the 
affected  eye,  or  above  each  eyebrow,  if  both  eyes 
are  involved ;  and  after  the  cuticle  and  serum 
have  been  removed,  sprinkles  a  small  quantity 
of  strychnia  upon  the  raw  surface,  commencing 
with  the  fourth  of  a  grain  upon  each  side.  If 
vision  be  not  improved,  this  quantity  may  be 
gradually  increased  to  two  grains ;  the  part  is 
also  dressed  with  savine  cerate.  The  strychnia 
is  applied  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  eyebrow  is  preferred  as  the  place  for  its  ac- 
tion, on  account  of  the  probable  special  effect  of 
the  strychnia  upon  the  supra-orbitary  nerve,  in 
addition  to  its  other  more  general  influence.  If 
strychnia  excite  great  local  uneasiness,  it  may 
be  blended  with  a  little  flour  or  powdered  opium. 
Mr.  Middlemore  observes,  that,  if  the  patient 
should  become  sensible  of  occasional  flashes  of 
light  before  the  eye  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  treatment,  there  would  be  great  en- 
couragement to  persevere ;  but  that,  if  vision 
should  be  not  at  all  influenced  or  improved  after 
trychnia  had  been  tried  a  fortnight  in  suffi- 
ciently powerful  but  not  imprudent  quantities,  it 
ought  to  be  discontinued.  Strychnia  appears  to 
him  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  case  of  miners, 
whose  eyes  are  affected  with  incomplete  amau- 
rosis, and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  follow 
their  employment  by  means  of  a  very  feeble  light, 
and  also  to  cases  of  impaired  sensibility  of  the 
retina,  occasioned  by  too  great  a  delay  in  curing 


congenital  cataract.  (See  Middlemore  on  Dis.  of 
the  Eye,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282.) 

Strychnia  has  also  been  prescribed  as  an  in- 
ternal remedy  for  amaurosis. 

The  division  into  gouty  and  rheumatic  amau- 
rosis is  more  than  doubtful. 

"  We  can  admit,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence, "  that  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  eye  may  be  diseased  in 
the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  as  well  as  in  other 
persons  ;  but  it  will  require  clearer  evidence  than 
we  possess  at  present  to  show  that  there  are  dis- 
tinct gouty  and  rheumatic  amauroses."  {Law- 
rence, Op.  cit,  p.  491.) — C] 

[AMPUTATION.  Mortification  of  a  limb, 
after  operation  for  aneurism,  is  another  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  not  amputating  till  the 
mortification  has  stopped.  Where  also  gan- 
grene arises  from  the  obstruction  of  the  circula- 
tion by  an  aneurism  bursting,  and  its  blood  pass- 
ing copiously  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  limb, 
amputation  should  be  performed  without  delay, 
though  the  mortification  may  not  have  stopped. 
An  example  of  the  success  of  this  practice  I  have 
laid  before  the  profession.  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xvi.) 

DISEASED   JOINTS. 

Excluding  from  present  consideration  the  pro- 
posal to  undertake  the  excision  of  some  joints 
which  are  in  particular  states  of  injury  or  dis- 
ease, I  may  observe  that  scrofulous  joints,  with 
diseased  bones  and  distempered  ligaments  and 
cartilages,  is  another  case  in  which  amputation 
may  become  absolutely  necessary.  As  Mr.  Pott 
remarks,  there  is  one  circumstance  attending 
this  complaint  often  rendering  it  particularly  un- 
pleasant, which  is,  that  the  subjects  are  most 
frequently  young  children,  so  as  to  be  incapable 
of  determining  for  themselves,  which  inflicts  a 
distressing  task  on  their  nearest  relatives.  All 
the  efforts  of  physic  and  surgery  often  prove  ab- 
solutely ineffectual,  not  only  to  cure,  but  even 
to  retard  the  disease  in  question.  Notwith- 
standing many  cases  admit  of  cure,  numerous 
others  do  not.  The  disease  often  begins  in  the 
very  inmost  recesses  of  the  cellular  texture  of 
the  heads  of  the  bones,  forming  the  large  articu- 
lations, such  as  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow ; 
the  bones  become  diseased  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  article  Joints,  some- 
times with  great  pain  and  symptomatic  fever, 
sometimes  with  little  of  either,  at  least  in  the 
beginning.  The  cartilages  covering  the  ends  of 
these  bones,  and  designed  for  the  mobility  of 
these  joints,  are  totally  destroyed  ;  the  epiphyses 
in  young  subjects  are  either  partially  or  totally 
separated  from  the  said  bones  ;  the  ligaments  of 
the  joints  are  so  thickened  and  spoiled  by  the 
distemper  as  to  lose  all  natural  appearance,  and 
become  quite  unfit  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended  :  the  parts  appointed  for  the 
secretion  of  the  synovia  become  distempered  in 
like  manner.  All  these  together  furnish  a  large 
quantity  of  stinking  sanious  matter,  which  is 
discharged  either  through  artificial  openings 
made  for  the  purpose,  or  through  small  ulcera- 
ted ones.  These  openings  commonly  lead  to 
bones  which  are  diseased  through  their  whole 
texture.  When  the  disease  has  got  into  this 
state,  the  constant  pain,  irritation,  and  discharge 
bring  on  hectic  symptoms  of  the  most  destructive 
kind,  such  as  total  loss  of  appetite,  rest,  and 
strength,  profuse  night-sweats,  and  as  profuse 
purgings,  which  foil  all  the  efforts  of  medicine, 
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and  bring  the  patient  to  the  brink  of  destruction. 
(See  Pott  on  Amputation.) 

In  these  cases  amputation  is  attended  with 
more  success  when  performed  late  than  when 
undertaken  at  an  early  period,  before  the  dis- 
ease has  made  great  advances.  This  is  fortu- 
nate, as  it  affords  time  for  a  fair  trial  of  such 
remedies  as  are  best  calculated  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  disorder.     (See  Joints.) 

Whenever  the  disease  of  a  joint  is  likely  to 
terminate  in  anchylosis,  amputation  should  not 
be  resorted  to,  as  a  cure  will  be  effected  without 
it.  (See  Anchylosis.)  In  deciding  to  ampu- 
tate or  not,  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health  and  his  kind  of  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  upon  the  condition  of  the 
joint  itself.  Thus  Depuytren  relates  the  par- 
ticulars of  two  cases  of  diseased  elbow,  with  ul- 
ceration of  the  cartilages,  abscesses,  sinuses, 
&c.  In  one,  where  the  constitution  was  deci- 
dedly scrofulous,  the  hectic  disturbance  severe, 
the  emaciation  great,  and  the  strength  rapidly 
declining,  the  patient,  a  child,  could  only  be  saved 
by  amputation.  In  the  other  case,  where  the 
constitution  was  less  deranged  and  the  strength 
better  maintained,  Dupuytren  brought  the  dis- 
ease to  a  conclusion  by  anchylosis.  (See  Du- 
puytren, Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  250.) 

Surgeons  should  generally  refuse  to  amputate 
limbs  merely  affected  with  stiffness  or  deformity. 
Operations  under  such  circumstances,  termed  by 
the  French  operations  de  complaisance,  are  more 
frequently  followed  by  fatal  consequences  than 
amputations  in  more  urgent  cases.  (See  Depuy- 
tren, Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  271.) 

The  ease  with  which  the  flow  of  blood  through 
the  largest  arteries  is  commanded  by  manual 
pressure,  is  a  fact  attested  by  Dupuytren,  who 
only  employed  the  instrument  which  he  terms 
the  compressor  in  a  few  special  cases.  (See 
Lecons  Orales,  cf-c,  t.  iv.,  p.  377 ;  Elements,  part 
iii,  p.  361 ;  and  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ,  vol. 
xx.,  p.  44.)  The  following  passage  explains  Mr. 
Liston's  views  of  this  subject :  "  In  all  cases, 
and  in  all  situations  and  circumstances,  hemor- 
rhage can  be  restrained  during  the  completion  of 
the  incisions,  and  during  the  employment  of 
means  to  close  the  cut  ends  of  the  vessels,  by 
means  of  very  slight  but  exact  pressure  on  the 
trunk  of  the  principal  vessel.  (See  also  Dupuy- 
tren, Lemons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
382.)  The  point  at  which  this  should  be  applied 
should  he  at  as  short  a  distance  as  possible  above  the 
place  of  the  incision,  and,  at  the  same  time,  above 
the  origin  of  any  branches  which  must  be  cut.  Not 
the  slightest  pressure  should  be  made  until  the 
instant  when  the  incisions  are  about  to  be  com- 
menced, so  that  no  venous  congestion  may  take 
place  in  the  limb.  All  the  blood  in  the  limb  be- 
low the  incisions  must  necessarily  be  lost.  The 
veins  are  more  easily  compressed  than  the  arte- 
ries ;  and  pressure  made  a  short  time  before  the 
operation  may  arrest  the  return  of  blood,  while 
it  may  not  stop  its  influx.  Thus,  engorgement 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  is  produced,  and  the 
quantity  of  blood  that  must  be  lost  is  increased. 
For  a  similar  reason,  pressure  sufficiently  firm  to 
stop  arterial  hemorrhage  is  to  be  continued  till 
the  principal  branches  are  tied,  and  then  entire- 
ly removed,  for  the  continuance  of  even  slight 
pressure  will  increase  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
surface  of  the  stump — blood  flowing  in,  and  be- 
ing arrested  in  its  venous  return,  trickles  out 
through  the  open  ends  of  the  vein.  If  a  circular 
band  be  used  for  the  compression,  such  as  the 
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screw-toumiquet,  it  should  be  put  on  quickly, 
screwed  up  at  once,  and  then  the  incisions  should 
not  be  delayed  one  instant."  The  doctrines  and 
practice  of  Baron  Dupuytren  I  will  notice  in  the 
article  Hemorrhage.  Baron  Dupuytren  did 
not  employ  the  conunon  tourniquet,  nor  any  kind 
of  compress  furnished  with  a  handle  (see  Lecons 
Orales  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  298) ;  he  some- 
times availed  himself  of  an  instrument  which  he 
termed  a  compressor,  and  which  makes  pressure 
only  on  two  opposite  points  of  the  limb.  (See 
Lecons  Orales,  <jf-c,  t.  iv.,  p.  386.) 

VARIOUS  BAD  CONSEQUENCES  MAY  FOLLOW  AM- 
PUTATION ; 

As,  for  instance,  spasms  of  the  stump,  tetanus, 
hemorrhage,  severe  inflammation  of  the  stump, 
abscesses  and  extensive  sinuses,  inflammation  of 
the  medullary  membrane,  necrosis  (see  B.  Phil- 
lips, in  Land.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1833,  34,  p.  189), 
protrusion  of  the  bone,  phlebitis,  and  suppura- 
tion in  internal  organs  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  body,  hospital  gangrene,  neuromata,  &c. 
Of  these  several  complications,  which  may  either 
interrupt  cicatrization,  or  subject  the  patient  to 
great  and  protracted  suffering,  or  even  lead  to 
a  fatal  termination,  some  are  conunon  to  many 
operations,  others  restricted  to  that  which  is 
now  under  consideration ;  some  arise  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  others  from  internal.  (See  Du- 
puytren, Lecons  Orales,  t.  iv.,  p.  425.)  It  is  Only 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  part  of  these  topics  in 
the  present  place,  because  the  others  more  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  articles  Hospital  Gangrene, 
Necrosis,  Phlebitis,  Stumps,  Suppuration, 
and  Tetanus. 

of  neuromata  after  amputation. 
Sometimes  amputation  has  been  found  neces- 
sary a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid 
protuberance  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump  —  a 
change  noticed  by  Molinelli,  Morgagni,  Lower, 
Arnemann,  and  Prochaska,  and  always  attended 
with  excruciating  pain  and  great  irritability  of 
the  part,  and  sometimes  with  retraction  of  the 
skin  and  protrusion  of  the  bone.  According  to 
Mr.  Liston,  neuromata  are  more  frequent  after 
amputation  of  the  arm  and  forearm  than  other 
amputations.  The  disease  seems  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  be  less  common  than  formerly,  which  he 
refers  partly  to  flap-amputations  having  been 
more  extensively  adopted,  and  partly  to  the  meth- 
od of  tying  arteries,  so  as  to  include  nothing  else 
in  the  ligature.  In  the  forearm  I  have  never  seen 
a  neuroma  follow  amputation,  and  yet  almost  all 
the  operations  were  circular.  Sir  Astley  Coop- 
er, in  his  Lectures,  relates  one  instance  of  such 
a  stump  high  up  the  arm,  where,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  part  near  the  axilla,  a  tumour  was  felt, 
which,  when  touched,  made  the  patient  jump  as 
if  he  had  been  electrified.  In  this  case,  as  the 
bone  protruded,  amputation  at  the  shoulder  was 
performed.  In  another  example,  where  a  leg- 
stump  was  in  a  painful,  irritable  state  from  a  sim- 
ilar cause,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  effectually  relieved 
the  patient  by  removing  the  diseased  end  of  the 
posterior  tibial  nerve.  This  plan  should  always 
be  preferred  to  amputation,  when  it  presents  any 
chance  of  being  efficient.  In  a  third  instance, 
amputation  was  repeated  at  the  patient's  desire, 
and  the  nerves  were  found  enlarged,  forming  a 
ganglion  which  partly  rested  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  bone.  Such  a  degree  of  irritation  had 
been  produced  by  it,  that  no  part  of  the  stump 
could  be  touched  without  exciting  a  kind  of  clue- 
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trie  shock.  In  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  amputation  of  the  thigh  was  per- 
formed a  second  time,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
stump  being  thus  diseased.  A  complete  gan- 
glion, or  plexus  of  nerves,  was  found  closely  ad- 
hering to  the  removed  portion  of  bone,  having  al- 
most the  appearance  of  cartilage.  The  os  fem- 
oris  was  of  an  unusually  small  size,  but  the  linea 
aspera  larger  than  natural.  (See  Lancet,  vol.  i., 
p.  115;  vol.  hi.,  p.  192.)  In  the  same  hospital, 
Mr.  Mayo  also  amputated  at  the  hip,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  sufferings  caused  by  a  diseased 
state  of  the  nerves  of  a  thigh  stump.  (See  Neu- 
roma.) For  some  observations  on  the  changes 
which  occur  in  stumps  after  cicatrization,  see 
Stumps. 
of  the  odlique  or  oval  amputation  of 

THE    LEG. 

The  method  adopted  by  M.  Sedillot  consists  in 
dividing  the  integuments  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  obliquely,  from  before  backward,  and  from 
below  upward.  The  knife  is  then  carried  round 
the  posterior  part  of  the  limb  to  its  inner  side 
from  behind  forward,  and  from  above  downward. 
The  division  of  the  integuments  is  next  com- 
pleted in  front  by  a  transverse  incision,  leaving 
an  oval  wound,  with  its  anterior  angle  truncated. 

The  only  difference  in  the  process  of  M.  Bau- 
dens  from  that  of  M.  Sedillot  consists  in  making 
the  incision  through  the  skin  entirely  oval,  and 
letting  the  knife  descend  about  an  inch  lower 
down  in  front  than  behind. 

"One  reason,"  says  M.  Malgaigne,  "not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer,  makes  me  prefer  the  oval 
even  to  the  circular  method.  In  the  latter,  the 
principle  is  to  leave  the  integuments  sufficiently 
long  on  every  side  to  cover  one  half  of  the  stump. 
Now  the  posterior  integuments,  on  the  retraction 
of  the  muscles,  reach  the  centre  of  the  wound 
more  readily  than  the  integuments  iu  front, 
which  have  to  pass  and  bend  over  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  The  object  then  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
allowing  a  greater  length  to  the  skin  in  front." — 
(Manuel  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  293.) 

Oval  amputation  of  the  leg  seems  to  me  the 
most  tedious  and  painful  of  all  the  modes  hither- 
to proposed  of  removing  this  part  of  the  limb. 
Nor  can  it  be  necessary,  if  care  be  taken  in  the 
other  methods  to  save  a  sufficiency  of  the  integ- 
uments in  front  of  the  limb,  as  advised  in  the  de- 
scriptions already  given  of  those  operations. 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE  ELBOW-JOINT. 

Dupuytren,  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  upper 
extremity  should  always  be  saved,  revived  the 
practice  of  amputating  at  the  elbow  whenever 
the  state  of  this  joint  and  of  the  soft  parts  admit- 
ted of  such  operation.  The  forearm  being  slight- 
ly bent,  a  double-edged  knife  is  introduced  trans- 
versely in  front  of  the  joint  from  one  condyle  to 
the  other,  and  a  flap  made  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  forearm.  The  flap 
is  now  reflected,  the  capsular  and  lateral  liga- 
ments cut,  and  the  operation  finished  by  the  sur- 
geon sawing  through  the  olecranon  from  before 
backward.  The  brachial  artery  is  not  divided, 
but  the  radial  and  ulnar.  The  bleeding  vessels 
having  been  secured,  the  flap  is  brought  over  the 
end  of  the  humerus,  and  secured  in  this  position 
with  long  straps  of  adhesive  plaster. 

When  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  soft  parts 
left  for  an  interior  flap,  Dupuytren  used  to  ampu- 
tate at  the  elbow  with  the  circular  method,  the 
first  incision  through  the  skin  and  fascia  being 


begun  three  finger-breadths  below  the  condyles. 
The  integuments  and  fascia  were  then  drawn 
upward,  the  knife  applied  just  below  the  edge, 
and  the  muscles  divided  down  to  the  bone.  By 
next  carrying  the  knife  a  little  upward,  and  sep- 
arating the  soft  parts  from  the  bones,  the  joint 
was  reached,  and  opened  by  cutting  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  forepart  of  the  capsule.  The  op- 
eration was  completed  by  dividing  the  olecranon 
with  the  saw.  (See  Dupuytren,  Lecons  Orales  de 
Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  316.)  Amputation  at  the 
elbow  was  practised  by  Dupuytren  in  ten  or 
twelve  examples  with  great  success,  and  the 
method  is  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Liston. 
(See  Elem.  of  Surgery,  part  iii.,  p.  381.) 

[Dr.  John  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New-York,  has 
twice  amputated  at  the  elbow,  once  after  the 
method  of  Dupuytren,  and  once  removing  the  ol- 
ecranon during  the  operation. — Reese.] 

AMPUTATION  AT  THE   WRIST,  OR    RADIO-CARPAL 
ARTICULATION. 

The  hand  may  be  amputated  at  the  joint  of  the 
wrist  whenever  the  disease  does  not  extend  too 
high,  and  a  flap  can  be  made  either  from  the  in- 
teguments of  the  back  of  the  hand  or  from  those 
of  the  palm.  Lisfranc  makes  both  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  flap.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  should  determine  the  choice.  Here  ampu- 
tation may  also  be  done  by  the  circular  incision. 
The  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  bones 
form  a  convexity  which  is  almost  entirely  re- 
ceived in  the  concavity  of  the  radius,  the  ulna 
having  no  connexion  with  this  joint  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, and  to  the  extent  of  about  four  lines. 
The  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna  can 
be  readily  felt,  and  below  them  the  articulation 
commences ;  but,  as  Malgaigne  observes,  the  di- 
rection of  the  joint  is  less  easily  determined ;  and 
if,  while  the  hand  is  extended,  the  wrist  itself  be 
alternately  bent  and  extended,  these  motions  will 
take  place  in  the  medio-carpal  articulation,  into 
which  the  surgeon  might  erroneously  carry  the 
knife.  The  following  are  the  instructions  given 
by  M.  Malgaigne  for  the  avoidance  of  this  mis- 
take : 

1.  If  the  hand  be  extended  very  much  back- 
ward, the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  with  the  fore- 
arm will  denote  the  radio-parpal  articulation. 

2.  The  transverse  projection  of  the  radius  for- 
ward may  also  be  felt,  the  joint  being  one  line  be- 
low it,  and  about  five  lines  above  the  cutaneous 
wrinkle  between  the  palm  and  the  forearm. 

3.  The  situations  of  the  ends  of  the  styloid 
processes  being  determined,  and  a  line  drawn 
across  from  one  to  the  other,  the  middle  of  the 
joint  will  be  two  lines  and  a  half  above  such 
transverse  lines. 

4.  If  only  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  is 
perceptible,  that  of  the  ulna  is  known  not  to  de- 
scend so  far  as  it  by  two  lines ;  and  the  middle 
of  the  joint  is  three  or  four  lines  higher. — (/.  F. 
Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  324.) 

The  projection  of  the  pisiform  and  cuneiform 
bones  beyond  the  level  of  the  palmar  surfaces  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  must  be  remembered  in  the 
operation. 

Amputation  by  the  circular  method  is  performed 
as  follows :  An  assistant  draws  up  the  integu- 
ments, and  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision 
through  them  all  round  the  wrist,  about  an  inch 
below  the  styloid  processes.  The  skin  may  now 
be  easily  retracted  nearly  as  high  as  the  joint ;  a 
second  incision,  made  so  as  to  leave  the  pisiform 
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and  cuneiform  bones  just  beyond  it,  divides  all 
the  tendons  on  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin. 
The  joint  is  then  to  be  cut  into  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  under  the  guidance  of  the  correspond- 
ing styloid  process,  and  the  knife  directed  through 
the  articulation  in  a  line  answering  to  the  poste- 
rior convexity  of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cunei- 
form bones.  The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are 
now  to  be  tied,  but  the  interosseous  here  seldom 
requires  a  ligature.  The  wound  is  to  be  closed 
with  the  line  of  it  in  the  transverse  direction,  and 
the  stump  placed  in  a  depending  position,  so 
that,  if  suppuration  take  place  in  the  tendinous 
thecse  or  under  the  fascia,  the  matter  may  not 
pass  far  up  the  limb. 

In  the  double-flap-amputation,  as  executed  by 
Lisfranc,  the  hand  and  forearm  are  placed  in  the 
supine  position,  and  supported  by  an  assistant, 
who  at  the  same  time  makes  pressure  on  the 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries.  The  surgeon,  with  a 
narrow  knife,  transfixes  the  soft  parts  on  a  level 
with  the  styloid  processes,  and  from  the  radius 
towards  the  ulna,  or  from  the  ulna  towards  the 
radius,  according  as  he  is  operating  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  limb.  The  knife  is  then  carried 
along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  carpus,  and  its 
edge  inclined  forward  so  as  to  make  a  semilunar 
flap  about  two  inches  in  length.  This  flap  being 
held  back,  another  very  similar  one  is  made  on 
the  back  of  the  wrist ;  the  extensor  tendons  are 
then  to  be  cut  through  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
articulation,  the  joint  opened  just  below  one  of 
the  styloid  processes,  and  the  disarticulation  fin- 
ished as  in  the  circular  method. 

When  the  soft  parts  are  so  diseased  that  two 
flaps  cannot  be  saved,  the  operation  may  be  done 
with  a  single  one,  which  should  then  be  made 
somewhat  longer. 

[In  several  cases  of  injury  from  the  bursting 
of  firearms,  by  reason  of  the  laceration  of  integ- 
uments on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist,  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  have  but  one  flap, 
and  that  brought  from  the  back  of  the  wrist.  In 
these  cases  of  amputation  at  the  joint,  I  have  not 
met  with  any  impediment  in  making  a  good 
stump.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  pref- 
erable in  all  cases  to  amputate  at  the  wrist  for 
injuries  of  the  hand,  instead  of  operating  mid- 
way upon  the  forearm  or  above  the  wrist,  as 
some  surgeons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
Not  only  is  there  less  trouble  in  healing  the 
etump  over  the  end  of  the  radius  than  over  the 
ends  of  two  bones,  but  fewer  ligatures  are  re- 
quired, seldom  more  than  two  ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  patient  will  find  the  stump 
more  useful  to  him  in  after  life. — Reese.] 

AMPUTATION   AT   THE    HIP-JOINT. 

The  propriety  of  the  operation  in  desperate 
cases  is  now  perfectly  established. 

Thus,  as  M.  Velpeau  observes,  a  comminuted 
fracture,  an  osteo-sarcoma,  a  spina-ventosa,  any 
incurable  disease  of  the  femur  extending  above 
its  shaft ;  gangrene  ;  in  short,  any  disease  reach- 
ing to  the  vicinity  of  the  hip,  and  so  serious  as 
to  require  the  removal  of  the  limb,  are  cases  for 
amputation  at  this  joint,  provided  the  acetabulum 
and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  be  unaffected.  It  is 
indispensable  for  gunshot  wounds  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  thigh,  combined  with  fracture.  (See 
Nouv,  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  516.)  It  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Mayo  for  a  neuralgic  affection 
of  a  thigh  stump, 

AMPUTATION  AT   THE    SHOULDER-JOINT. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  represents  nearly 
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the  half  of  a  sphere,  scarcely  one  third  of  which 
is  received  by  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
the  rest  being  contained  in  the  exceedingly  I 
capsule  of  this  articulation.  The  articular  sur- 
faces are  held  together  principally  by  the  deltoid, 
supra-spinatus  and  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor, 
and  sub-scapularis  muscles.  The  joint  is  also 
very  much  strengthened  by  the  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  by  the  accessory 
ligament  extending  from  the  acromion  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  humerus.  Above  the  articula- 
tion is  a  kind  of  osseo-fibrous  arch,  formed  by 
the  acromion,  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  liga- 
ment stretched  between  them.  This  arch  pro- 
jects more  than  an  inch  in  front  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  descends  farther  in  the  direction 
backward  than  in  that  forward.  (See  J.  F. 
Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  328.)  If  we 
examine  the  anatomy  of  the  shoulder  from  above 
downward,  we  first  meet  with  the  deltoid  mus- 
cle, covered  by  the  integuments,  some  fibres 
of  the  platysma,  and  a  very  thin  fascia.  Then 
we  come  to  a  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  ten- 
dons of  the  supra-spinatus,  infra-spinatus,  sub- 
scapularis,  and  teres  minor,  the  accessory  liga- 
ment and  fibrous  capsule,  and  the  tendon  of 
the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  Lower  down  we 
arrive  at  the  scapular  portion  of  the  triceps  ;  and 
then  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  the  axillary 
vessels  ;  and,  under  the  skin,  the  pectoralis  ma- 
jor, the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  the  teres  major. 
The  apex  of  the  acromion  is  very  perceptible 
just  above  the  cushion  of  the  shoulder,  as  well 
as  the  coracoid  process  more  towards  the  chest. 
Between  these  bony  points  is  situated  a  triangu- 
lar interval,  useful  to  be  recollected  by  the  prac- 
tical surgeon,  bounded  outward  and  downward 
by  the  head  of  the  humerus  ;  above  by  the  clavi- 
cle and  acromion,  or,  rather,  by  the  coraco-acro- 
mial  ligament ;  and  inwardly  by  the  coracoid 
process  itself.  This  is  the  place  where  the  joint 
may  be  at  once  cut  into  without  any  impedi 
ment  from  the  bones ;  and  it  is  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  that  Lisfranc  proposed  one  of  his 
methods  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder.  When 
the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla  is  reflected  to- 
wards the  scapula,  as  Velpeau  observes,  the 
knife  may  be  made  to  pass  below  the  acromion 
into  the  superior  and  external  part  of  the  joint. 
In  some  persons,  the  acromion  is  much  more 
prominent  than  in  others ;  and  occasionally  it  is 
considerably  depressed,  so  that  its  humeral  as- 
pect forms  a  deep  concavity.  In  childhood  it  is 
cartilaginous ;  and  Velpeau  found  it  in  two  adult 
bodies  separable  by  a  very  slight  effort,  as  an 
epiphysis  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  (Vel- 
peau, Nouv.  EUm.,  t.  i.,  p.  428.)  The  course  of 
the  circumflex  arteries,  that  of  the  circumflex 
nerve ;  the  situation  of  the  accessory  ligament 
extended  from  the  acromion  to  the  humerus ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  origin  and  track  of  the  ten- 
don of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps,  between  the 
filbrous  capsule  and  the  synovial  membrane  into 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus ;  the  mode 
in  which  the  capsule  is  attached  to  the  humerus 
just  below  its  anatomical  neck ;  the  very  open 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  head  with 
the  shaft  of  the  bone  ;  and  the  circular  shape  of 
its  head,  requiring  an  incision  of  corresponding 
figure  for  the  prompt  division  of  the  fibrous  cap- 
sole,  are  all  interesting  points  of  surgical  anat- 
omy, without  a  due  knowledge  of  which  a  sur- 
geon cannot  amputate  at  the  shoulder  with  skill 
and  judgment. 
The  principal  methods  of  amputating  at  the 
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shoulder  are  comprised  under  four  varieties : 
1st,  the  operation  with  one  flap;  2d,  with  two 
flaps;  3d,  by  the  oval  method  ( Scout teten) ;  4th, 
bv  a  circular  incision  (Alanson,  Sanson,  &c). 
Here  one  fact  merits  particular  attention,  name- 
ly, that  no  mode  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder 
can  be  exclusively  employed  in  all  the  cases  re- 
quiring the  operation,  because  the  soft  parts 
around  the  joint  are  frequently  destroyed,  or 
very  much  injured  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
so  that  the  surgeon  is  obliged  to  save  skin  and 
muscles  wherever  he  can  find  them.  On  this 
point  Dupuytren  fully  agrees  with  the  surgeons 
of  the  British  army. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE  FINGERS  AND  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  HAND. 

Amputation  of  the  fingers,  or  parts  of  them,  is 
performed  with  one  or  with  two  flaps,  or  with  a 
circular  or  an  oval  incision,  and  frequently  re- 
quired, either  primarily  or  secondarily,  on  ac- 
count of  various  accidents  and  diseases,  as  com- 
minuted fracture,  onychia  maligna,  necrosis,  &c. 
The  best  surgeons  all  agree  with  Mr.  Sharp,  that 
in  general  the  operation  is  most  conveniently 
performed  in  their  articulations,  though  excep- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  which  it  may  be  done 
elsewhere,  and  the  phalanx  divided  with  the  cut- 
ting-pliers. Thus  it  occasionally  happens  that 
either  the  distal  or  the  middle  phalanx  is  torn  off, 
and  the  end  of  the  proximate  phalanx  exposed : 
here,  instead  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  mid- 
dle or  of  the  proximate  phalanx  (as  the  case  may 
be),  it  will  often  suffice  to  take  away  the  de- 
nuded portion  of  it  with  the  cutting-pliers,  and 
save  a  proper  flap  for  covering  the  end  of  the  re- 
maining part.  As  Mr.  Liston  has  explained,  it 
is  sometimes  desirable  to  save  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  proximal  phalanx  when  amputation  is 
rendered  necessary  by  diseases  of  the  middle  ar- 
ticulation, or  of  the  distal  extremity  of  the  bone. 
In  such  cases  two  semicircular  flaps  are  made  by 
cutting  from  without,  either  on  the  lateral,  or  on 
the  palmar  and  dorsal  aspects,  and  the  bone  is 
divided  either  with  a  small  saw  or  the  cutting- 
pliers.  {Elements,  cf-c,  part  hi.,  p.  374.)  When 
an  injury  just  includes  the  joint  and  no  more, 
Mr.  Guthrie  deems  it  better  to  saw  through  the 
bone  than  to  operate  at  the  next  articulation. 
(On  Gunshot  Wounds,  p.  384. 

AMPUTATION  OF  THE   DISTAL  AND  MIDDLE  PHA- 
LANGES. 

The  distal  bones  are  but  loosely  supported  by 
the  anterior  ligament,  and  behind  by  the  exten- 
sor tendon  :  at  the  sides,  however,  they  are  much 
more  closely  held  together  by  the  lateral  liga- 
ments. Consequently,  it  is  these  which  must 
be  divided  in  order  to  lay  open  the  joint  freely. 
The  line  of  the  articular  interval  is  nearly  trans- 
verse. Between  the  distal  and  middle  phalanx 
it  is  on  a  level  with  the  palmar  cutaneous  furrow  ; 
but  in  the  articulation  of  the  middle  with  the 
proximate  phalanx,  it  is  a  line  and  a  half  below 
the  palmar  furrow.  (See  /.  F.  Malgcdgne,  Man- 
uel, cfc,  p.  305.)  In  either  of  these  joints  the  op- 
eration is  done  in  a  very  similar  manner;  either 
with  a  single  flap, taken  from  the  palmar  surface 
of  th.  I  long  enough  to  cover  the  whole 

surface  ol  the  wound,  or  with  two  rlaps,  the  long- 
er one  being  formed  on  the  palmar  side,  and  the 
shorter  one  on  the  back  of  the  finger.  The  sur- 
geon, taking  hold  of  the  finger  and  placing  it  in 
The  bent  position,  makes,  with  a  narrow  bistoury, 
an  incision  (I  should  say  a  semilunar  one)  across 


the  prominence  of  the  articulation,  or,  as  Mal- 
gaigne  directs,  half  a  line  below  it.  Thus  the 
skin  is  divided,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  cap- 
sule generally  opened  with  the  same  stroke.  If 
it  be  not,  the  surgeon,  without  stopping  to  effect 
this,  may  proceed  to  cut  the  lateral  ligaments 
one  after  the  other;  and  the  knife  being  next 
conveyed  through  the  articulation,  the  operation 
is  completed  by  the  formation  of  the  palmar  flap, 
which  is  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  long 
enough  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  wound. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Lemons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir., 
t.  iv.,  p.  305;  Malgaigne,  Manuel,  $c,  p.  306.) 
When  both  phalanges  are  to  be  removed,  the 
dorsal  incision  should  end  on  each  side  precisely 
on  a  level  with  the  terminations  of  the  cutaneous 
palmar  furrow. 

Another  method,  ascribed  to  Lisfranc,  consists 
in  attacking  the  joint  on  its  palmar  side.  All  the 
fingers  are  bent  except  that  which  is  about  to  be 
amputated.  The  point  of  a  narrow  straight  bis- 
toury, with  the  edge  directed  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  finger,  is  introduced  half  a  line  be- 
yond the  palmar  cutaneous  wrinkle  if  we  are 
amputating  the  distal  phalanx,  and  exactly  at 
the  base  of  this  wrinkle  if  we  are  removing  the 
middle  phalanx.  The  knife  is  to  pass  through 
the  finger  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  close 
to  the  lateral  and  anterior  surfaces  of  the  bone, 
along  which  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
six  lines,  and  then  brought  out  so  as  to  com- 
plete a  semilunar  flap.  The  knife  is  then  carried 
again  to  the  base  of  the  flap,  to  divide  the  anterior 
ligament.  In  this  operation  the  lateral  ligaments 
scarcely  require  to  be  cut  separately ;  for  the 
same  stroke  of  the  knife  by  wliich  the  anterior 
ligament  is  cut  usually  cuts  them  also,  and 
makes  room  for  the  knife  to  be  conveyed  through 
the  articulation.  Lastly,  the  textures  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  are  divided,  without  any  posterior 
flap  being  made.  By  this  method  a  more  regu- 
lar and  better-nourished  flap  is  produced,  and  the 
operation  is  more  sure  of  being  effected  with  pre- 
cision ;  but  the  extensor  tendon  is  apt  to  remain 
too  long,  in  which  event  its  projecting  end  should 
be  cut  off  with  scissors. 

The  circular  method  of  amputating  a  finger  is 
the  oldest.  The  finger  is  put  in  the  extended 
posture ;  a  circular  incision  is  made  three  or  four 
lines  beyond  the  articular  interspace,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  denoted  by  the  position  of  the 
palmar  cutaneous  furrow.  The  skin  is  dissected 
up  as  far  as  necessary,  and  the  joint  opened  ei- 
ther in  front  or  behind,  as  in  the  flap-operation 
already  described  Or,  if  the  disease  or  injury 
will  admit  of  it,  the  integuments  may  be  drawn 
up  before  the  circular  cut  is  made,  and  thus  lit- 
tle or  no  dissection  of  them  from  the  subjacent 
parts  will  be  necessary.  In  general,  after  ampu- 
tation of  the  distal  and  middle  phalanges,  the 
bleeding  ceases  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  brought 
together  with  adhesive  plaster,  and  no  ligature  is 
required. 

.IMPUTATION    AT   THE   METACARPO-PHALANGIAN 
ARTICULATIONS. 

Each  of  these  joints  is  of  the  enarthrosis  kind, 
and  furnished  only  with  loose  ligaments.  What 
is  termed  the  knuckle,  or  the  articular  promi- 
nence, seen  when  the  phalanx  is  bent,  is  form- 
ed by  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  The 
joint  is  commonly  about  ten  or  twelve  lines  above 
the  digital  commissure. 

1st  Method.— The  hand  being  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  and  the  other  fingers  held  apart 
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from  the  one  about  to  be  removed,  the  phalanx 
is  to  be  bent,  as  Lisfranc  specifies,  to  an  angle  of 
45°,  and  an  incision  begun  over  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  about  three  lines  beyond  the 
articulation,  and  extended  obliquely  down  to  the 
6ide  of  the  finger,  on  a  level  with  the  distal  com- 
missure, care  being  taken  to  divide  as  completely 
as  possible  the  extensor  tendon.  The  incision  is 
then  carried  to  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  joint, 
and  the  first  flap  completed,  which  is  to  be  re- 
flected. The  knife  is  now  pushed  into  the  ex- 
posed side  of  the  articulation,  the  ligaments  cut, 
and  the  operation  finished  by  the  formation  of  the 
opposite  flap,  which  ends,  like  the  first,  at  the  dig- 
ital commissure. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Liston's  description  of 
this  method :  The  operator  6eats  himself  before 
the  patient,  grasps  the  finger  so  as  to  manage  its 
movements  with  the  left  hand,  and,  holding  the 
knife  perpendicularly,  with  its  point  upward,  lays 
it  over  the  knuckle,  and  carries  it  obliquely  up- 
ward, so  as  to  open  that  side  of  the  articulation. 
He  then  pushes  the  finger  towards  the  opposite 
side,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife  completes 
the  loosening  of  the  articulation,  which  should 
never  be  done  with  the  blade,  as  it  would  cross- 
cut and  mangle  the  skin.  After  the  separation 
of  the  base  of  the  phalanx  with  the  point,  the 
blade  is  passed  behind  ;  and,  being  carried  down- 
ward and  outward,  it  forms  a  flap  similar  to  the 
first.  They  are  retained  in  contact  by  bringing 
the  neighbouring  fingers  towards  one  another. 
In  general,  this  will  also  stop  the  bleeding,  but 
sometimes  one  or  both  digital  arteries  will  re- 
quire ligature.  (See  Liston's  Elements,  part  iii., 
p.  375.) 

When  this  operation  is  done  on  the  index  fin- 
ger, the  outer  flap  should  be  the  larger ;  when  on 
the  little  finger,  the  inner  flap  should  have  the 
greater  size.  (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Manuel, 
cfc,  p.  310.)  Dupuytren,  instead  of  cutting  the 
integuments  obliquely,  preferred  dividing  them 
perpendicularly,  and  making  a  semilunar  incis- 
ion, directed  from  the  dorsal  towards  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  finger.  Another  semilunar  flap  was 
next  formed  on  the  opposite  side.  As  Dupuytren 
found  that,  when  the  ring  or  middle  finger  had 
been  removed,  without  taking  away  the  head  of 
the  corresponding  metacarpal  bone,  the  adjoin- 
ing fingers  remained  widely  separated  at  their 
base,  but  obliquely  approximated  to  one  another 
at  their  extremities,  so  as  to  produce  a  consider- 
able deformity,  and  an  unperfection  in  their  func- 
tions, he  used  not  to  be  content  with  amputating 
the  phalanges,  but  made  it  a  rule  to  apply  a  re- 
tractor, and  saw  off  the  head  oi  the  metacarpal 
bone.  (See  Lecons  Orales,  $c,  t.  iv.,  p.  309.)  I 
know  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  long  advocated 
the  same  practice,  which  is  most  readily  accom- 
plished with  a  pair  of  strong  cutting-phers.  The 
extension  of  disease  to  one  of  the  melacarpo- 
phalangian  articulations  may  also  be  another  rea- 
son for  taking  away  more  or  less  of  the  metacar- 
pal bone  along  with  the  finger.  If  merely  the 
distal  end  of  the  bone  is  affected,  the  foregoing 
plan  of  operation  will  suffice  ;  but,  as  is  remark- 
ed by  Mr.  Liston,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  is  to  be  taken  away,  the  palm 
should  be  left  uninjured.  "With  this  view,  the 
knife  is  entered  over  the  dorsal  centre  of  the 
bone,  above  the  diseased  part,  and  carried  straight 
downward  till  near  the  articulation,  when  it  is 
made  to  diverge  for  the  formation  of  lateral  flaps. 
The  integuments  in  the  track  of  the  wound  are 
then  dissected  backward,  so  as  to  expose  the 
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bone  completely,  and  the  bistoury  is  passed  round 
it  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  edge  being 
kept  close  to  it.  Then  the  bone  is  clipped  at  the 
proper  point  by  the  cutting-phers ;  or  the  sectiou 
of  the  bone  may  be  performed  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  from  its  under  surface,  as 
by  raising  the  cut  end  this  part  of  the  operation 
may  be  facilitated."  (See  Liston's  Elements,  part 
iii.,  p.  377.) 

AMPUTATION   OF   THE    THUMB. 

If  merely  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  were  diseased,  the  bone  might  be 
divided  with  the  cutting  pliers,  so  as  to  remove 
the  part  affected,  amputation  being  done  either 
with  the  circular  incision  or  a  flap.  (See  Vel- 
peau,  Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  389.) 
An  operation  more  frequently  practised,  however, 
is  disarticulation  at  the  joint,  between  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  os  trapezium. 
The  metacarpal  bone  is  almost  subcutaneous  at 
its  posterior  and  external  aspect,  but  covered  by 
a  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  the  side  towards  the 
palm.  The  direction  of  the  articulation  is  ob- 
lique, corresponding  to  a  line,  which,  if  carried 
far  enough,  would  cross  the  root  of  the  little  fin- 
ger. It  has  a  loose  capsule,  and  may  be  opened 
with  the  greatest  facility  at  its  two  posterior 
thirds.  The  tendons  of  the  long  abductor  and 
short  extensor  lie  over  the  superficial  side  of  it. 
The  radial  artery  runs  over  its  ulnar  side  in  its 
way  to  the  palm,  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch. 
The  tendon  of  the  long  extensor  lies  behind,  and 
that  of  the  long  flexor  in  front  of  it.  The  place 
of  the  joint  is  readily  determined  by  passing  the 
forefinger  over  the  dorsal  aspect,  or  the  sides  of 
it,  from  before  backward,  for  it  is  situated  imme- 
diately behind  the  first  bony  tubercle.  (See 
Velpeau,  Op.  cit,  p.  390.) 

1st  Method.— While  the  thumb  is  held  in  the 
position  of  abduction,  the  knife  is  applied  to  the 
middle  of  the  commissure ;  an  incision  is  made 
at  once  down  to  the  carpus,  the  edge  being  car- 
ried close  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  which  is  about  to  be  taken  away  ;  the  joint 
is  then  opened  by  cutting  outward,  the  fibrous 
textures  divided  rather  with  the  point  than  the 
blade,  so  as  not  to  cross-cut  the  skin  ;  the  thumb 
abducted  and  dislocated,  and  a  flap  formed  from 
behind  forward,  by  carrying  the  knife  close  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  bone,  and  a  few  lines  be- 
yond the  metacarpo-phalangian  joint.  If  the  ra- 
dial artery  itself  has  been  wounded,  it  must  have 
a  ligature  ;  but,  in  other  cases,  bringing  the  flap 
accurately  over  the  wound  will  stop  the  bleed- 
ing. Besides  applying  adhesive  plaster,  the  flap, 
and  especially  its  base,  should  be  supported  with 
a  compress  and  bandage. 

2d  Method. — An  assistant  takes  hold  of  the 
thumb,  while  the  surgeon  takes  as  much  of  the 
soft  parts  as  possible  with  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand,  and  draws  them  outward.  The  latter  then 
transfixes  them  with  a  straight  narrow  knife 
from  behind  forward  or  towards  the  palm,  di- 
recting the  blade  close  to  the  radial  side  of  the 
articulation.  A  flap  is  then  formed  ;  and,  while 
this  is  held  up  by  the  assistant,  the  surgeon 
takes  hold  of  the  thumb,  cuts  through  the  joint 
from  without  inward,  luxates  the  bone,  and  with 
the  knife  cuts  through  the  middle  of  the  com- 
missure. This  method  leads  to  the  same  result 
as  the  former,  but,  being  more  difficult,  ought  not 
to  be  preferred. 

3d  Method. — Velpeau  has  frequently  amputated 
the  thumb  in  the  following  manner :  An  incision 
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is  made  along  the  back  of  the  thumb  from  the 
styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  commissure 
of  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  This  divides  the 
integuments,  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor, 
and  a  portion  of  the  first  interosseous  muscle, 
so  as  to  expose  the  joint.  AVhile  an  assistant 
holds  aside  the  edges  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon 
opens  the  capsule  and  dislocates  the  bone,  which 
is  then  removed,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  as 
much  of  the  flesh  on  the  palmar  side  as  will  be 
required  to  close  the  wound  immediately.  Thus 
the  palm  of  the  hand  is  not  at  all  wounded. 

4th,  or  Oval  Method. — The  operation  is  begun 
as  in  the  foregoing  plan.  The  knife  is  carried 
round  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  root  of  the 
thumb,  and  then  over  the  dorsal  one,  this  second 
cut  joining  the  extremity  of  the  first.  The  point 
of  the  knife  is  next  introduced  into  the  articula- 
tion, which  is  cut  through  from  its  dorsal  to- 
wards its  palmar  boundary.  All  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  detach  the  bone  from  any 
fibres  which  may  yet  adhere  to  it,  by  carrying 
the  knife  in  front  of  it  from  behind  forward. 
The  wound,  when  brought  together,  represents 
a  straight  line.  (See  Velpeau,  Op.  cit.,  p.  392.) 
This  method  was  described  by  Lassus,  Beclard, 
&c. 

In  flap-amputations  of  the  leg,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  anterior  flap  of  integuments  should 
be  made  longer,  and  the  posterior  flap  of  the  in- 
teguments and  muscles  of  the  calf  about  one 
third  shorter  than  is  generally  done.  By  this 
means  the  front  of  the  tibia  will  be  better  cov- 
ered, and  the  frequency  of  exfoliation  diminish- 
ed, while  there  will  also  be  the  advantage  of 
the  surface  of  the  wound  being  considerably  less- 
ened below,  where  matter  is  disposed  to  form 
and  lodge. 

In  the  United  States,  amputation  or  exsection 
of  the  clavicle  was  perfonned  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  Mott  in  1829.  In  the  twenty-first  vol- 
ume of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  are  the  particulars 
of  a  similar  operation  executed  by  Mr.  Trav- 
ers.  Other  cases  I  have  noticed  in  the  article 
Bones,  excision  of.  In  Mr.  Travers's  case, 
the  operation  was  performed  on  account  of  a 
tumour  of  the  clavicle.  "  A  crucial  incision  was 
made  through  the  integument  and  platysnia  my- 
oides,  one  limb  of  which  was  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  clavicle,  and  the  other  at  ri^ht  angles, 
and  the  flaps  and  fascial  coverings  successively 
dissected  down  to  the  external  basis  of  the  tu- 
mour. The  pectoralis  and  deltoid  muscles  were 
then  carefully  detached  from  their  clavicular 
origin,  avoiding  the  cephalic  veins,  and  the  fibres 
of  the  trapezius  and  cleido-mastoid  muscles  di- 
vided on  a  director.  One  considerable  vessel, 
in  the  situation  of  the  transversalis  humeri,  re- 
quired a  prompt  ligature.  The  circumference 
of  the  tumour  was  now  well  defined,  though  it 
was  found  to  be  firmly  imbedded,  and  adherent 
on  its  posterior  aspect.  Disarticulation  of  the 
scapular  extremity  of  the  bone  was  next  effected 
without  difficulty ;  and  the  mobility  thus  com- 
municated to  the  mass  facilitated  the  comple- 
tion of  the  operation.  A  director  was  now  work- 
ed beneath  the  bone,  as  near  to  the  sternal  artic- 
ulation as  was  practicable,  and  with  a  pair  of 
strong  bone  nippers  thus  introduced,  it  was 
completely  and  clearly  divided.  The  subclavius 
muscle  and  a  part  of  the  rhomboid  ligament 
were  now  detached  from  the  tumour,  and  the 
mass  being  well  raised  by  an  assistant,  while 

t), Iges  of  the  wound  were  kept  wide  apart 

by  metallic  retractors,  the  cervical  prolongations 


of  the  tumour  were  separated  from  their  remain- 
ing connexions  by  a  few  touches  of  the  scalpel, 
without  injury  to  the  subclavian  vessels."  The 
loss  of  blood  did  not  exceed  twelve  ounces.  The 
case  terminated  so  favourably  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  falling  forward  of  the  shoulder,  nor 
any  restriction  of  the  motions  of  the  arm.  The 
young  gentleman  elevates  it  perpendicularly  over 
his  head,  extends  it  horizontally,  carries  and  ro- 
tates it  behind  the  trunk,  and  performs  the  same 
extent  and  variety  of  circumduction,  and  with 
equal  promptitude  and  power,  as  the  parallel 
movements  of  the  opposite  arm.  The  produc- 
tion of  bone  from  the  truncated  sternal  extremi- 
ty of  the  clavicle  extends  at  least  two  inches, 
and  terminates  beneath  the  centre  of  the  cicatrix 
in  a  firm  ligamentous  band,  adherent  to  the  skin. 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  135,  &C.)— 
C] 

[In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  vol. 
xxii.  and  xxiv.,  Nos.  44  and  51,  p.  356  and  135, 
Dr.  Geo.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has  publish- 
ed two  papers,  entitled  "  Statistics  of  Amputa- 
tion," drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital.  They  have  been  prepared  with 
great  discrimination  and  skill,  and  in  point  of 
practical  importance  possess  great  merit,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  results  of  this  operation  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  cases.  They  are  highly  cred- 
itable to  their  author  for  their  originality,  this 
being  the  first  report  of  the  kind  ever  published. 
That  they  are  appreciated  by  the  profession  at 
home  and  abroad,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that,  since 
their  publication,  similar  reports  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Massachusetts,  Liverpool,  and  Uni- 
versity College  Hospitals,  and  also  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Infirmary.  The  greatest  benefits  must 
result  from  these  statistical  publications  in  this 
and  other  departments  of  the  profession,  furnish- 
ing  as  they  do  the  precise  kind  of  information 
surgeons  fenow  how  to  estimate.  The  advanta- 
ges of  the  numerical  method  in  the  collation  of 
medical  facts  are  becoming  more  and  more  ob- 
vious in  every  department. 

That  about  one  fourth  of  the  patients  subject- 
ed to  amputation  fail  to  recover,  is  the  point 
which  the  statistical  tables  both  of  Dr.  Norris, 
and  Dr.  Hayward  of  Boston,  seem  to  establish  ; 
and  hence  our  success  in  amputation  would  seem 
no  better  than  that  of  European  surgeons.  That 
this  may  be  true  of  hospital  practice  is  possibly 
the  fact ;  but  to  affirm  that  a  similar  proportion 
of  fatal  cases  occur  after  this  operation  in  private 
practice,  is  to  do  wanton  injustice  to  American 
surgery.  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has 
denied  the  correctness  of  the  inference  sought 
from  the  foregoing  statistics,  and  has  published 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  and  another  in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner ;  and  he  appeals 
to  the  experience  of  Professor  Mott  and  Profess- 
or Gibson  in  proof  that  deaths  after  amputation 
in  private  practice  are  very  rare.  Dr.  Eve  has 
himself  amputated  thirty-four  times  without  lo- 
sing a  single  case,  and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  remonstrate  against  the  representation 
that  one  fourth  of  the  patients  die  after  amputa- 
tion. 

The  venerable  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
informs  me  that  he  has  performed  eighteen  am- 
putations of  limbs  in  private  practice,  of  which 
seventeen  were  successful.  But  the  same  op- 
eration in  hospital  practice  has  been  much  less 
prosperous  in  his  hands,  for  out  of  forty  cases, 
ten  died  after  amputation.     I  have  no  particulars 
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in  relation  to  (he  nature  of  the  sequela  which  were 
fatal,  although  there  are  reasons  which  render 
any  surgical  operation  in  hospitals  less  successful 
than  in  private  practice.  The  depraved  constitu- 
tions and  intemperate  habits  of  the  great  majority 
of  hospital  patients  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  untoward  results,  as  well  as 
the  late  period  of  the  diseases  or  injuries  requi- 
ring amputation  at  which  even  such  patients  will 
consent  to  go  to  the  hospital  or  submit  to  the 
knife. 

In  the  late  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  April  14th,  1811,  an  interesting 
case  is  reported,  in  which  amputation  was  per- 
formed for  a  tubercular  disease  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  which  had  resisted  Lugol's  iodine  treat- 
ment and  all  other  medication,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  the  elder  Dr.  Warren. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  has  had  extensive  expe- 
rience in  amputation,  and  has  never  lost  a  pa- 
tient when  the  operation  has  been  performed  for 
disease.  Amputation  after  accidents,  injuries, 
fractures,  burns,  and  the  like,  have  been  in  his 
hands  most  generally  fatal,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  shock  the  system  has  suffered  in  such  cases. 
He  thinks  his  uniform  success  in  amputating  for 
the  removal  of  disease  is  owing  to  his  diligence 
in  supporting  the  system  by  quinine,  wine,  bran- 
dy, and  other  cordials,  instead  of  depleting  and 
reducing  the  patient,  as  is  often  done. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  amputated  at  the 
hip-joint  and  shoulder-joint  successfully.  In  am- 
putations of  the  thigh,  he  prefers,  after  much  ex- 
perience, to  transfix  the  limb,  and  make  the 
double  flap  above  and  below.  He  has  found  pri- 
mary amputations  decidedly  less  successful  than 
secondary,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  result,  always 
prefers  the  latter.  In  the  occurrence  of  trau- 
matic mortification,  he  amputates  before  this 
process  is  stopped,  if  the  state  of  the  general 
system  will  at  all  admit  of  it.  So,  also,  fn  the 
mortification  consequent  upon  tying  a  largt.  ar- 
tery for  aneurism  in  the  extremities,  he  advists 
a  similar  course. 

In  spontaneous  mortification,  or  gangrena  sen- 
ilis, Dr.  Mott  has  amputated  four  times  while 
the  mortification  was  spreading,  the  earlier  peri- 
od having  been  lost ;  once  on  the  thigh,  and 
three  times  on  the  leg.  The  thigh  case  and  one 
of  the  leg  recovered. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  after  amputation  he 
has  generally  arrested  by  lint  and  pressure,  with 
lint  upon  the  stump.  In  one  case  he  found  it 
necessary  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle 
of  the  stump,  which  arrested  the  hemorrhage, 
but  it  soon  returned.  He  then  tied  the  femoral 
just  at  the  crural  arch,  above  the  profunda,  which 
was  successful,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  dressing  a  stump,  Dr.  Mott  has  tried  the 
plan  of  three  or  four  stitches,  and  the  application 
of  cloths  with  cold  water  for  the  first  day  or 
two ;  but  he  greatly  prefers  to  wait  half  an  hour 
after  all  the  vessels  seem  to  be  secured,  for  the 
occurrence  of  reaction,  and,  if  there  then  be  no 
hemorrhage,  he  adopts  the  old  plan  by  sutures, 
adhesive  straps,  lint,  compress,  and  roller. 

Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports 
in  the  American  Journal  of  1838  a  case  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  in  which  amputation  of  the  thigh 
was  successfully  performed  during  progressive 
gtngrene,  resulting  from  a  fracture  of  the  thigh, 
in  which  the  displaced  fragment  of  the  femur 
made  pressure  on  the  great  artery  and  vein. 

Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of  New-Haven,  performed 
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amputation  at  the  knee-joint  for  the  first  time  in 
America  in  1824,  and  with  complete  sui 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has   n 
amputated  at  the  knee-joint  for  necrosis  involv- 
ing  the  head  of  the  tibia  ;  the  integument  sol  the 

leg  were  so  diseased  as  to  leave  no  alte tive 

but  to  remove  the  limb  at  the  knee-joint,  or  am- 
putate the  thigh.  He  chose  the  former,  and  per- 
formed the  operation  for  the  third  time  in  this 
country.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
The  patient  bears  her  whole  weight  upon  the 
condyles,  a  mere  pad  stuffed  with  hair  covering 
her  wooden  leg,  and  the  woman  does  the  whole 
work  of  a  maid-servant  in  a  large  boarding-house. 

In  amputations  of  the  leg,  Dr.  Pancoast.  slopes 
the  incision  backward  towards  the  popliteal  re- 
gion, about  an  inch  higher  than  the  incision  on 
the  tibia.  He  has  less  flabby  skin,  a  neater 
junction,  less  suppuration,  and  makes  a  better 
stump. 

In  amputating  a  leg  for  dry  gangrene  of  the 
foot  extending  above  the  ankle,  he  found  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  single  ligature,  the  arterial  trunks 
being  closed  with  coagula  and  lymph.  The 
stump  healed  kindly,  and  the  patient  is  well. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cheeseman,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
cently amputated  twice  at  the  shoulder-joint 
with  success.  This  surgeon  has  also  tied  the 
external  iliac  artery  for  aneurisrn ;  twice  remo- 
ved the  tibia  for  necrosis,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  has  operated  four  times  for  strangulated 
hermia,  performed  twelve  amputations  of  the 
thigh,  eight  of  the  leg,  and  three  of  the  arm,  in 
the  New-York  Hospital.  The  proportions  of 
deaths  after  amputation  have  been,  as  in  most  of 
the  other  hospitals,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  number.  He  has  cured  ununited  fracture 
of  the  thigh  of  long  standing  by  excision  of  the 
ends  of  the  bones. 

Dr.  Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  amputation 
at  the  shoulder-joint,  with  a  description  of  a  new 
instrument  for  securing  deeply-seated  arteries. 
I  regret  that  I  can  only  make  reference  to  the 
Amer.  Jour,  for  1841  for  the  important  practi- 
cal matter  it  contains. 

I>.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  ampu- 
tated at  the  elbow-joint  with  complete  success 
in  1825,  and  Dr.  Wagner,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
amputated  successfully  at  the  hip-joint  a  few 
years  since.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  twice 
successfully  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

Dr.  Amasa  Tiowbridge,  professor  in  Willough- 
by  University  of  Lake  Erie,  has  three  times  suc- 
cessfully performed  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint.  He  claims  to  have  been  the  first  surgeon 
m  the  State  of  New-Yoik  who  performed  this 
operation.  In  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  for 
his  earliest  date  is  1809,  while  Dr.  Bayley,  of 
New-York,  amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  with 
success  in  1792,  and  to  him  belongs  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  surgeon  in  America  who  at- 
tempted it.  Professor  Davidge,  of  Baltimore,  re- 
peated it  soon  after  with  similar  success.  Dr. 
Gibson  has  also  performed  this  operation,  and 
Dr.  M'Clellan  has  repeated  it  six  times  with 
success.  The  latter  surgeon  has  performed  am- 
putation at,  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  with  suc- 
cess. Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
amputated  at  the  shoulder-joint  with  success,  as 
also  Dr.  Gibson,  the  latter  as  early  as  1812. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  performed  amputation  of 
the  larger  limbs  more  than  fifty  times,  and  has 
only  lost  five  patients.  Similar  success  has  at- 
tended this  operation  in  the  hands  of  Drs.  Mott, 
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Stevens,  Barton,  Gibson,  Warren,  and,  indeed, 
all  the  leading  Burgeons  of  tins  country,  many  of 
them  in  extensive  practice  never  having  lost  a 
ti  r  amputation.  If  dissimilar  re- 
sults bare  been  witnessed  in  hospitals,  according 
to  l»r  Norris  and  Dr.  Hayvyard,  may  it  not  in 
part  be  ascribed  to  the  hot  haste  in  which  ampu- 
tations of  limbs  are  too  often  performed  in  pub- 
he  practice,  and  often  upon  patwntswhose  mem- 
bers would  be  preserved,  or,  at  least,  the  attempt 
made  to  preserve  them,  if  the  cases  occurred  in 
private  practice?  That  unnecessary  amputations, 
or  those  of  even  doubtful  expediency,  are  more 
likely  to  prove  fatal  than  those  which  are  imper- 
atively demanded,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
among  practical  men. — Reese.] 

[ANAPLASTIC  OPERATIONS.  Anaplas- 
tic or  autoplastic  operation  is  the  generic  name 
which  has  been  given  to  the  restoration  of  lost 
parts,  by  the  transplantation  of  cutaneous  or  in- 
tegumental  flaps  from  adjacent  sound  parts,  and 
1  upon  the  adhesive  inflammation  for  ef- 
fecting union,  a  portion  of  the  transplanted  in- 

i mi  lit  being  nllowed  to  remain,  by  which  the 

circulation  may  be  carried  on. 

Of  these  operations  several  varieties  have  been 
reported  to  me  by  American  surgeons,  and  I 
have  in  several  instances  witnessed  their  suc- 
cess. Dr.  John  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has 
distinguished  himself  in  this  department  by  the 
number  and  by  the  success  of  his  cases,  some  of 
which  are  reported  at  length  in  various  periodi- 
cals. 

Under  the  head  of  Rhinoplastic,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  has  employed  discrimina- 
tion in  the  cases,  at  one  time  adopting  the  Indian 
method,  by  borrowing  the  flap  from  the  forehead, 
and  at  another  a  modification  of  the  Italian  oper- 
ation of  Taliacotius,  in  which  the  skin  is  taken 
from  the  arm.  His  modification  consisted  in  dis- 
secting the  flap  from  the  forearm  instead  of  taking 
it  from  near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle ; 
a  course  which  has  many  advantages  when  the 
flap  desired  is  not  larger  than  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained from  this  locality. 

Dieffenbach,  of  Germany,  has  perhaps  done 
more  than  any  other  operator  to  elevate  auto- 
plastic surgery, not  only  in  his  own  country,  but 
in  France ;  for,  on  a  late  visit  to  that  country, 
free  access  to  the  hospitals  of  Paris  was  afforded 
him,  for  practising  the  different  species  of  opera- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  lost  parts.  The  brill- 
iant success  of  Dieffenbach,  Graffe,  and  Labat 
on  the  Continent,  of  Liston  in  Great  Britain, 
and  Warren  in  the  United  States,  has  astonished 
the  surgical  world  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
different  modifications  of  autoplastic  operations 
are  adapted. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be 
named  the  restoration  of  the  lower  lip  and  eye- 
lid, after  the  excision  of  cancerous  tumours,  fre- 
quently practised  by  Dieffenbach;  the  closure  of 
fistulous  openings  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the 
vagina  and  urethra,  &c,  &c.  The  autoplastic 
method  most  genera II v  adopted  as  applicable  to 
these  cases  is  that  in  which  the  flap  required  is 
taken  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
part  destroyed,  then  slid  along,  and  confined  in 
the  desired  situation  by  the  twisted  suture. 
This  is  what  the  French  writers  call  "  autoplas- 
tic par  glissement  du  lambeau."  Dr.  Warren  has 
repeatedly  succeeded  in  this  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  frightful  deformities,  and  for  supplying 
losl  parts. 
Dr.  Mott,  of  New- York,  has  performed  suc^J 


cessfully  the  rhinoplastic,  genioplastic,  blepharo* 
plastic,  and  urethroplasty  varieties,  for  supply- 
ing a  loss  of  substance  by  the  transplantation 
and  adhesion  of  sound  integument  upon  the  nose, 
cheek,  eyelid,  and  urethra,  as  the  names  given 
to  the  several  operations  will  indicate. 

Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  has  had  complete  suc- 
cess by  the  Indian  method  in  two  cases  of  rhino- 
plasty, and  several  other  American  surgeons 
have  claims  in  this  department,  particularly  Dr. 
George  M'Clellan  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Mutter,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  latter  of  whom  has  had  extensive 
opportunities  in  autoplastic  surgery. 

Under  the  article  Staphyloraphy,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren  has  had  extraordinary 
success  by  adapting  this  autoplastic  method  to 
the  cure  of  congenital  fissures  of  both  the  hard 
and  soft  palate.  The  soft  palate  having  been 
prepared  for  staplvyloraphy  by  the  usual  abrasion, 
of  its  edges  and  the  introduction  of  the  necessary 
points  of  suture,  the  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  carefully  raised  on 
each  side  of  the  fissure  in  the  hard  palate,  and 
when  thus  detached,  they  were  brought  across 
the  fissure,  and  united  like  the  soft  palate  by  the 
interrupted  suture,  the  flaps  formed  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  being  continuous 
with  the  denuded  edges  of  the  soft  palate.  Thus, 
by  a  judicious  union  of  staphyloraphy  and  the 
staphyloplasty  method,  these  shocking  deformi- 
ties are  brought  within  the  reach  of  surgery,  even 
when  there  is  extensive  separation  of  the  bones. 
In  this  operation  Dr.  Warren  has  done  honour  to 
himself,  and  earned  this  laurel  for  American  sur- 
gery. 

For  the  successful  application  of  this  operation 
to  the  lower  eyelid  by  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  Post,  of 
New-York,  see  article  Blepharoplastic.  Dr. 
M'Clellan  has  also  performed  urethroplasty,  ge- 
nioplasty,  and  otoplasty.  In  the  latter  case  the 
external  ear  was  buried  in  the  adhesions  of  the 
cicatrix  following  a  wound  of  the  head,  and  the 
deformity  was  remedied  by  dissecting  out  the 
cartilage,  and  elevating  it  to  its  normal  position 
by  flaps  taken  from  the  adjacent  integument. 

Dr.  Pancoast  has  thrice  succeeded  with  rhino- 
plasty, and  has  applied  the  autoplastic  method 
for  restoring  the  upper  and  under  lip,  and  for 
contractions  of  the  mouth,  and  has  repeated 
blepharoplasty,  urethroplasty,  and  cheiloplasty 
several  times  with  success. — Reese.] 

[Anchylosis.  The  following  article  having 
been  re-written  by  Mr.  Cooper,  is  deemed  worthy 
of  insertion  entire. 

ANCHYLOSIS  (from  aVKv\oS,  crooked). 
True  or  complete  anchylosis  signifies  the  fixed 
and  motionless  state  of  a  joint,  resulting  from 
the  articular  surfaces  being  consolidated  together 
by  osseous  matter.  False  or  incomplete  anchylo- 
sis denotes  the  loss  of  motion,  or  very  considera- 
ble rigidity  in  an  orbicular  or  ginglimoid  joint, 
occasioned  by  adhesions  of  one  synovial  surface 
to  the  other,  or  by  a  thickening  of  the  soft  parts 
on  the  outside  of  the  joint.  By  Mr.  Mayo,  an- 
chylosis is  divided  into  osseous,  cartilaginous,  and 
mixed,  according  as  the  articular  surfaces  happen 
to  be  united  through  the  medium  of  bone,  of  car- 
tilage, or  of  both  these  substances  together. 
(See  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology,  p.  72.)  Of 
course,  this  last  classification  is  not  intended  to 
comprise  some  of  the  varieties  of  false  anchylo- 
sis. True  anchylosis,  then,  may  be  said  to  de- 
note an  intimate  osseous  consolidation,  either  of 
the  kind  of  toint  termed  diarthrosis,  where  the 
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ends  of  the  bones  are  tipped  with  cartilage,  and 
furnished  with  a  capsular  ligament,  or  of  the 
other  less  movable  sort  of  joint,  termed  synar- 
throsis, where  the  bones  are  united  by  an  inter- 
vening layer  of  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  articula- 
tion is  strengthened  externally  by  ligamentous 
bands.  The  latter  kind  of  jomt  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  susceptible  of  false  anchylosis  ;  for  it 
naturally  has  only  a  very  slight  degree  of  mo- 
tion, which  requires  a  true  anchylosis  for  its  in- 
terruption. 

Anchylosis  is  more  common  in  the  ginglimoid 
articulations  than  others,  though  sometunes  met 
with  in  every  description  of  joint.  In  general, 
only  one  joint  is  anchylosed  in  the  same  individ- 
ual ;  but  sometimes  several  articulations  are  the 
seat  of  anchylosis,  and  rare  instances  are  record- 
ed in  which  every  joint  in  the  body  was  in  this 
state.  Thus,  Bernard  Conner  describes  an  ex- 
ample of  a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  bones  of 
the  human  body  {De  slupendo  Ossium  Coalitu). 
The  particulars  of  a  child,  twenty-three  months 
old,  afflicted  with  universal  anchylosis,  are  given 
in  L'Hist.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  an.  1716.  In 
old  age,  anchylosis  in  certain  parts  of  the  skele- 
ton is  a  natural  change ;  and  in  this  period  of  life 
it  is  common  to  find  the  heads  of  the  ribs  anchy- 
losed to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;,  or  the  tuber- 
cles to  the  transverse  processes,  the  vertebrae  to 
one  another,  the  enciform  cartilage  to  the  ster- 
num, &c. 

Anchylosis,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a  disease 
itself,  but  only  an  effect  or  consequence  of  other 
affections,  and  it  may  follow  all  those  which  de- 
stroy any  one  of  the  conditions,  without  which 
the  motion  of  a  joint  is  necessarily  interrupted, 
either  permanently  or  for  a  very  considerable 
tune.  The  author  of  the  article  Anchylosis,  in  the 
Encyclopidie  Mithodique,  refers  to  a  preparation, 
in  which  the  femur  is  so  anchylosed  with  the 
tibia  and  patella,  that  both  the  compact  and 
spongy  substances  of  these  bones  appear  to  be 
common  to  all  of  them,  without  any  line  of  sep- 
aration being  discernible  between  them.  Eus- 
tachius,  Columbo,  and  Cruveilhier,  have  each 
seen  an  anchylosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  the 
Museum  of  the  London  University  is  a  specimen 
of  anchylosis  extending  to  eleven  vertebrae.  In 
the  same  collection  are  examples  of  anchylosis 
between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  atlas,  be- 
tween the  atlas  and  the  dentata,  and  between 
the  three  upper  cervical  vertebras.  There  may 
also  be  seen  perfect  anchyloses  of  the  three 
bones  of  the  knee,  those  of  the  elbow  and  hip, 
of  the  metacarpal  bones  to  one  another,  and  of 
the  sacrum  to  the  ischium.  Cruveilhier  has  giv- 
en the  particulars  of  an  anchylosis  of  one  of  the 
articulations  of  the  lower  jaw  in  a  very  old  wom- 
an. It  commenced  in  her  childhood,  from  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  face.  From  the  engraving  of 
the  parts,  it  appears  that  the  condyle  and  glenoid 
cavity  were  completely  consolidated  and  united 
by  osseous  matter. 

Referring  to  anchylosis  in  general,  we  may 
observe  with  M.  Sanson,  that  its  causes  are  nu- 
merous, inasmuch  as  every  circumstance  capa- 
ble of  impairing  the  articular  surfaces,  stopping 
the  synovial  secretion,  lessening  the  suppleness 
of  the  ligaments,  or  of  the  soft  parts  around  the 
joint,  or  of  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles or  the  play  of  the  tendons,  may  hinder  the 
articular  surfaces,  more  or  less,  from  moving 
upon  one  another.  One  thing,  almost  essential 
to  the  production  of  anchylosis,  is  the  part  being 
kept  motionless ;  and,  as  M.  Sanson  well  ob- 
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serves,  this  condition  has  such  influence,  that  it 
will  of  itself  bring  on,  the  changes  which  termi- 
nate in  a  joint  becoming  incapable  of  resuming 
its  functions  in  consequence  of  true  or  false  an- 
chylosis. An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded 
by  what  happens  to  the  Indian  fakirs,  who,  by 
way  of  religious  penitence,  sometimes  condemn 
themselves  to  continue  motionless  in  certain  al- 
titudes for  several  years,  and  whose  limbs  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  are  anchylosed  in  the  pos- 
ture in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  so  long 
maintained.  The  same  fact  is  exemplified  in  per- 
sons who  have  met  with  fractures  of  their  limbs ; 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  motionless  state  in 
which  the  part  is  kept  to  promote  union  of  the 
broken  bones,  the  synovial  secretion  is  diminish- 
ed, and  the  fibrous  capsules  and  ligaments  of  the 
joint  all  acquire  a  rigidity  in  which  the  surround- 
ing cellular  tissue  participates.  The  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  are  also  no  longer  duly  lubricated. 
All  these  circumstances  make  opposition  to  the 
free  action  of  the  muscles,  which,  being  them- 
selves weakened  by  protracted  inactivity,  are  in- 
capable of  overcoming  the  resistance  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  joint.  On  the  same  principle  of  a  long- 
continued  motionless  state  of  an  articulation,  an- 
chylosis may  be  induced  as  a  complication  and 
sequel  of  the  contracted  state  of  some  particular 
muscle,  or  of  the  growth  of  various  tumours  near 
the  joint.  The  contraction  of  cicatrices  after 
bums,  or  after  a  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  by 
gangrene  or  ulceration ;  and  an  unyielding  state 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  effect  of  extensive  and 
inveterate  abscesses  in  it ;  certain  exostoses,  and 
especially  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, whether  acute  or  chronic,  idiopathic,  scrof- 
ulous, or  rheumatic,  &c,  or  accidentally  excited 
by  mechanical  injury  of  the  joints,  are  all  so 
many  circumstances  capable  of  leading  to  an- 
chylosis. Particular  fractures  of  the  joints,  or 
such  as  are  situated  near  them,  if  not  skilfully 
treated,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane,  absorption  of  the  car- 
tilages, and  complete  anchylosis.  No  doubt,  in 
some  of  these  instances,  the  connexion  amounts 
at  first  only  to  what  authors  understand  by  false 
anchylosis ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  this  be- 
comes converted  into  complete  or  true,  charac- 
terized by  osseous  consolidation.  On  the  whole, 
however,  as  M.  Sanson  has  remarked,  false  an- 
chylosis is  far  more  common  than  the  true  form 
of  it. 

When  a  bone  is  fractured  near  a  joint,  and 
this  is  kept  too  long  motionless,  anchylosis  is  apt 
to  follow.  Here  the  risk  is  increased  by  the  sy- 
novial membrane  being  likely  to  inflame;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  the  accident  brings  on  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages.  In  the  North  London 
Hospital,  I  lately  saw  a  case  where  the  olecra- 
non had  been  broken  across  its  base,  and  the  de- 
tached piece  had  become  completely  consolida- 
ted to  the  humerus  ;  yet  the  patient  had  consid- 
erable power  of  extending  the  forearm,  probably 
through  the  medium  of  the  long  supinator  and 
other  muscles  arising  from  the  outer  condyle. 
It  is  partly  in  consequence  of  the  risk  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  synovial  membrane  and  of  anchylo- 
sis that  fractures  of  or  very  near  joints  are  more 
serious  than  others  differently  placed.  Wounds 
and  contusions  of  joints  may  bring  on  such 
changes  as  terminate  in  anchylosis.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  that  Cruveilhier  has  seen  an 
instance  of  anchylosis  of  the  right  articulation  of 
the  lower  jaw.  This  was  brought  on  by  a  blow 
received  on  the  part  when  the  patient  (a  female) 
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was  a  child.  She  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  anchylosis,  was  able  to 
.speak  very  well,  and  to  masticate  by  pressing 
the  food  with  her  tongue  against  the  hard  sub- 
stance covering  the  alveolary  processes,  where 
the  teeth  were  deficient.  (See  Cmveilhier,  Anat. 
Patkologique,  livr.  ix.,  pi,  5,  figs.  1  and  2.) 

With  regard  both  to  true  and  false  anchylosis, 
the  surgeon  may  generally  render  more  efficient 
service  in  preventing,  than  in  endeavouring  to 
cure  them.  In  wounds,  contusions,  and  frac- 
tures of  or  near  joints,  the  best  means  of  preven- 
tion consist  in  the  rigorous  adoption  of  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  at  first,  and  in  a  later  stage  in 
having  timely  recourse  to  passive  motion  of  the 
joint;  and  then  to  combine  with  this  plan  fric- 
tion with  camphorated  and  other  liniments,  in 
order  to  promote  the  secretion  of  the  synovia. 
When  the  bones  are  carious,  as  in  scrofulous 
se  of  the  vertebra;,  and  in  advanced  stages 
of  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee,  elbow, 
wrist,  &c,  the  surgeon,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  prevent  anchylosis,  should  promote  its  occur- 
rence, as  the  most  favourable  result  which  the 
case  now  admits  of.  In  fact,  the  completion  of 
anchylosis  will  denote  the  termination  of  the 
disease.  One  important  indication,  however, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  try  to  let  the 
limb  be  anchylosed  in  the  posture  which  will  al- 
low it  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use.  Thus, 
when  the  elbow  is  likely  to  be  the  seat  of  anchy- 
losis, the  forearm  should  be  kept  bent ;  but  when 
the  knee  is  concerned,  the  leg  should  be  kept 
extended ;  and  when  the  hip,  the  thigh  should 
be  maintained  in  a  similar  position.  If  anchylo- 
sis should  have  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  limb  in  a  disadvantageous  posture,  this 
may  often  be  still  very  much  improved  by  the 
application  of  splints,  and  other  mechanical  con- 
1  manees.  The.  action  of  any  mechanical  appa- 
ratus, however,  must  be  at  first  moderate,  though 
unremitting.  Perseverance  will  here  succeed, 
when  violence  would  fail  by  bringing  on  exces- 
sive pain  and  a  dangerous  degree  of  inflammation. 
Indeed,  where  the  attempts  to  remove  a  false  an- 
chylosis by  gentle  passive  motion,  embrocations, 
and  the  cautious  use  of  mechanical  means,  fail, 
it  is  better  not  to  employ  violence,  because  such 
an  anchylosis  is  preferable  to  inflammation,  ab- 
scesses, and  ulceration  of  the  joint. 

As  for  true  anchylosis,  where  a  complete  os- 
seous consolidation  has  taken  place,  it  may  be 
set  down,  not  only  as  incurable,  but  as  admit- 
ting of  no  improvement  or  alteration  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb,  and,  whatever  that  may  be,  the 
patient  must  be  content  with  it.  Hence,  where 
there  is  risk  of  anchylosis,  the  great  importance 
of  placing  the  limb  in  good  time  in  the  position 
which  will  let  it  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
patient. 

Mr.  Barton,  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  at  Philadelphia,  made,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  bold  attempt  to  cure  an  anchylo- 
sis of  the  hip-joint  by  a  surgical  operation.  (See 
North  American  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  April, 
1827.)  The  patient  was  a  young  sailor,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hold  of  a  ship,  injured  the 
hip,  and  remained  seven  months  without  surgi- 
cal assistance.  He  was  now  admitted  into  the 
above  hospital,  under  Mr.  Barton.  The  injured 
thigh,  which  was  the  right  one,  was  in  the  bent 
position,  with  the  knee  drawn  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  femur.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
loot  was  placed  forward,  and  the  sole  turned 
outward  A  suspicion  of  dislocation  was  im- 
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mediately  entertained;  but  so  great  was  the 
swelling,  and  so  acute  the  pain  in  the  hip,  that 
Mr.  Barton  was  deterred  from  making  a  manual 
examination  to  ascertain  the  fact.  As  soon  as 
these  symptoms  had  subsided,  the  limb  was  kept 
for  several  weeks  extended  in  an  apparatus,  but 
without  producing  any  elongation,  or  change  in 
its  position.  Indeed,  a  complete  anchylosis  be- 
tween the  femur  and  os  ilium  had  taken  place. 
After  a  year's  consideration,  Mr.  Barton,  seeing 
that  the  case  was  beyond  all  common  means  of 
relief,  determined  to  attempt  to  make  an  artificial 
joint.  For  this  purpose  he  made  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  an  incision  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  the  middle  part  of  which  corresponded  to 
the  great  trochanter.  The  centre  of  this  first  cut 
was  crossed  by  another  four  or  five  inches  in 
length,  at  a  right  angle.  These  incisions  divi- 
ded, in  succession,  the  skin,  the  fascia  lata,  and 
muscles,  so  as  to  expose  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  femur,  between  the  great  and  lit- 
tle trochanters.  The  femur  was  then  sawn 
through  between  the  great  trochanter  and  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  The  operation  was  completed 
in  seven  minutes ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
done,  the  limb  was  easily  brought  into  its  proper 
position  again,  and  found  not  to  be  more  than 
about  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other.  The 
wound,  which  bled  but  little,  was  now  closed, 
and  the  limb  put  up  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  with 
one  of  Desault's  splints.  At  first,  the  inflamma- 
tion, swelling,  and  inflammatory  fever  were  se- 
vere ;  but  in  nine  days  these  symptoms  abated, 
and  the  wound  suppurated  favourably.  Suffice 
it  to  add,  that  the  patient  could  move  his  thigh 
in  all  directions,  and  was  able  to  get  up ;  and  in 
four  months  he  was  able  to  walk  a  consider- 
able distance.  He  could  by  this  time  move 
the  foot  twenty-four  inches  forward,  twenty-six 
backward,  and  twenty  laterally,  and  rotate  it 
six  inches  inward  or  outward.  The  limb  was 
strong,  and  so  trivially  shortened,  that  the  pa- 
tient walked  very  perfectly.  Behind  the  new 
joint  was  a  deposite  of  bone,  supporting  the  femur 
in  this  direction,  and  preventing  its  dislocation. 
Although  the  successful  result  of  Mr.  Barton's 
operation  is  what  his  boldness  fully  deserved,  I 
agree  with  M.  Sanson  in  thinking  that  doubts 
will  be  entertained  by  many  judicious  surgeons 
whether  the  proceeding,  which  actually  put  the 
patient's  Me  in  jeopardy,  was  really  indicated. — 
C] 

[Notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  and  M.  Sanson  adverse  to  the  sur- 
gical propriety  of  Dr.  Barton's  successful  opera- 
tion, while  they  commend  its  ingenuity,  boldness, 
and  success,  this  same  gentleman  has  gained  for 
himself  and  the  profession  new  laurels  by  an- 
other and  original  operation  for  the  removal  of  a 
shocking  deformity  of  the  knee-joint  by  anchy- 
losis, the  knee  being  bent  at  right  angles  with 
the  thigh.  A  full  report  of  the  case  may  be 
found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences, and  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  surgical  world  as  a  brilliant  illustration  of 
the  triumphs  of  our  art, 

A  free  incision  being  made  into  the  anterior 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  thigh,  exposing  the 
femur  a  short  distance  above  the  knee,  Dr.  Bar- 
ton proceeded  with  the  saw  to  excise  an  angular 
portion  of  this  bone,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  be- 
ing near  the  posterior  surface,  carefully  preserv- 
ing the  continuity  of  its  shaft  by  leaving  a  thin 
ledge  of  the  os  femoris  still  untouched.  Thi 
angular  portion  being  removed,  two  cut  surfaces 
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of  bone  were  left,  with  a  vacuity  increasing  in 
width  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
These  two  surfaces  were  gradually  approxima- 
ted, aided  by  suitable  manipulations,  and  as  they 
approached  each  other,  the  leg  was  extended  un- 
til, the  union  of  the  two  bony  surfaces  being  ac- 
complished, the  limb  was  brought  down  to  a  po- 
sition occasioning  very  little  deformity  or  incon- 
venience, and  adapting  it  to  all  the  purposes  of 
locomotion.  Complete  success  attended  this 
new  and  original  improvement  in  surgery. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New-York,  reports 
an  operation  for  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint,  sug- 
gested by  the  success  of  Dr.  Barton.  An  incision 
was  made  down  to  the  os  femur,  and  this  bone 
sawed  through  immediately  above  the  trochanter 
minor.  The  limb,  which  had  been  greatly  ab- 
ducted, was  now  readily  placed  parallel  with  its 
fellow.  But,  as  it  was  desirable  to  shorten  the 
limb  to  conform  to  its  fellow,  which  had  been 
shortened  by  a  fracture,  another  section  was  now 
made  with  the  saw  in  the  femur,  and  a  wedge- 
shaped  portion  removed.  The  result  of  this  op- 
eration was  as  gratifying  to  the  patient  as  it  was 
creditable  to  the  surgeon  who  executed  it.  Two 
years  afterward  he  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Rodgers  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his 
powers  of  locomotion. 

Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  perform- 
ed a  similar  operation  to  the  second  case  of  Dr. 
Barton  for  angular  anchylosis  of  the  knee-joint. 
This  case,  which  was  completely  successful,  is 
reported  at  length  in  the  American  Journal  for 
July,  1842. 

FALSE  ANCHYLOSIS  OF   THE   KNEE-JOINT. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences for  January,  1842,  p.  101,  Dr.  Heber  Chase 
has  given  the  history  of  several  cases  of  false  an- 
chylosis of  the  knee,  cured  by  means  of  regular 
and  gradual  extension  upon  an  apparatus  with  a 
screw  and  joint  at  the  knee,  similar  to  that  rec- 
ommended and  employed  by  Mr.  Liston  of  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  Detmold  of  New-York.  The  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Chase  tend  to  show  that  in  most  ca- 
ses false  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  with  appreciable 
motion  of  the  joints,  is  readily  curable  in  a  rea- 
sonable time  without  the  aid  of  tenotomy,  and 
without  material  pain  to  the  patient.  The 
straightening  of  the  limb  has  been  effected  in 
every  instance,  and  the  free  use  of  the  joint  has 
been  ultimately  regained  in  the  majority  of  ca- 
ses. It  is  found  absolutely  essential  to  siiccess,  and 
the  prevention  of  relapses,  that  the  limb,  when 
properly  extended,  should  be  retained  in  that  at- 
titude from  one  to  two  months  before  even  com- 
mencing the  passive  or  voluntary  motions  neces- 
sary to  give  free  play  to  the  articulation. — Reese.] 

[ANEURISM.  An  aneurism  may  then  be  de- 
fined to  be  a  tumour  filled  with  blood,  either  in 
a  fluid  or  solid  state,  usually  attended  with  pul- 
sation, and  the  sac  of  which  has  an  opening  in 
it,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  artery, 
from  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  into  it.  Lis- 
franc  defines  it  "a  tumour  formed  by  arterial 
blood,  and  communicating  with  an  artery,"  and 
divides  all  aneurisms  into  traumatic  and  sponta- 
neous, according  as  they  happen  to  be  produced 
by  a  wound,  or  disease  of  the  coats  of  the  artery. 
(De  V  Obliteration  des  Arteres  dans  les  Aneurismes, 
p.  6.) 

Mr.  Cooper  has  placed  the  following  in  his 
Addenda : 

Since  the  article  aneurism  was  printed,  the 
arteria  innommata  has  been  tied  by  Mr.  Lizars, 
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but  with  the  same  unfortunate  success  as  has 
followed  all  other  examples  of  this  operation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  ought  the  practice 
to  be  continued?  I  think  not,  especially  with 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  tying  the  carotid 

Subsequently  to  the  period  when  the  article 
Aneurism  was  corrected,  Mr.  Liston,  in  a  case  of 
subclavian  aneurism,  situated  very  close  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  right  scalenus  anticus,  took  up 
the  right  subclavian  and  right  carotid  at  their 
origins,  by  which  measure  it  was  hoped  that 
the  innominata  would  become  completely  plug- 
ged up  with  coagulated  blood,  and  the  former 
vessels  have  a  better  chance  of  being  permanent- 
ly closed  than  if  a  ligature  had  been  applied  to 
the  much  larger  vessel,  the  innominata  itself. 
The  suggestion  was  made  by  Mr.  Quain.  In 
fact,  previously  to  the  patient's  death  from  hem- 
orrhage, on  the  tenth  day  after  the  operation, 
the  innominata  became  perfectly  blocked  up  with 
solid  blood  ;  the  ligature  had  come  away  from 
the  carotid,  and  was  found  lying  loose  in  the 
wound,  with  the  two  orifices  of  the  artery  above 
and  below  separated  by  an  interval  of  more  than 
an  inch,  and  permanently  closed.  The  ligature 
on  the  subclavian  had  not  separated,  but  the 
root  of  that  vessel,  on  the  side  towards  the  heart, 
was  closed  ;  and  the  hemorrhage  had  taken  place 
from  an  ulcerated  opening  in  the  portion  of  the 
artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature.  My 
friends,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
some  other  surgeons  of  great  experience,  have 
noticed  that,  when  secondary  hemorrhage  occurs 
after  operations  for  aneurism,  it  is  most  frequent- 
ly produced  by  ulceration  of  the  vessel  on  the 
distal  side  of  the  ligature. 

When  an  aneurismal  sac  is  formed  upon  a  di- 
lated artery,  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  sometimes 
thinner  than  usual ;  and  some  parts  of  them  may 
become  expanded  into  pouches,  or  even  ingraft- 
ed upon  the  original  swelling,  the  prominent 
points  being  always  the  thinnest.  This  kind  of 
case  is  sometimes  termed  a  sacculated  aneurism, 
of  which  there  is  a  good  specimen  in  the  Hunte- 
rian  collection,  remarkable  also  as  exhibiting  an 
aneurism  opening  by  ulceration  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery.    (See  Guthrie  Dis.  of  Arteries,  p.  59.) 

Aneurism  by  dilatation  is  distinguished  by 
Breschet  into  four  varieties,  the  names  of  which 
are  determined  by  the  differences  in  the  shape 
of  the  expansion  of  the  arterial  tube.  For  in- 
stance, 1.  True  sacciform  aneurism  :  2.  True  fusi- 
form aneurism  :  3.  True  cylindroid  aneurism,  sub- 
divided into  that  of  the  large  arteries  and  into  that 
of  the  small  arteries,  or  the  aneurism  by  anastomo- 
sis of  John  Bell,  and  the  erectile  tumours  of  Du- 
puytren :  4.  True  varix-like  aneurism,  or  aneu- 
risma  cyrsoideum.  In  sacciform  aneurism,  the  ves- 
sel has  at  one  point  of  its  circumference  a  small 
sac,  consisting  of  an  expansion  of  the  arterial  tu- 
nics. This  variety  is  most  frequent  in  the  aorta, 
but  sometimes  on  the  carotid  and  iliac  arteries, 
and  even  on  those  of  the  limbs.  In  this  aneu- 
rism, all  the  arterial  tunics  are  simultaneously 
dilated ;  but  as  the  internal  and  middle  ones 
have  but  a  limited  degree  of  extensibility,  the 
sacciform  aneurism  does  not  generally  exceed 
the  size  of  a  filbert,  though  Breschet  has  noticed 
some  on  the  aorta  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  (See 
Breschet  sur  Diff&entes  Especes  d'Aneurismes,  p. 
12,  &c.) 

In  the  true  fusiform  aneurism,  the  dilatation  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  circumference  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  all  the  coats  participate  in  it.  The  calibre 
of  the  artery,  after  becoming  wider  and  wider 
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gradually  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  track  of 
the  vessel,  then  Lessens  in  a  manner  equally  grad- 
ual, nil  it  has  resumed  Us  natural  diameter. 

The  i  urism  of  Breschet  might  be 

nly  as  a  variety  of  the  fusiform,  inas- 
much as  an  abrupt  transition  from  a  given  cali- 
bre to  a  much  more  capacious  one  is  never  ob- 
w  rved.  \  <i,  according  to  the  investigations  of 
BreschetjCa  i  -  present  themselves  in  which  the 
artery  is  uniformly  dilated  through  a  track  of 
■  >r  two  feet,  the  cylindrical  form  being  here 
strictly  preserved.  This  pathological  fact  has 
been  noticed  by  Breschet  in  the  arteries  of  the 
limbs,  and  in  those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  splanch- 
nic cavities.     (Op.  cit.,  p.  25.) 

In  the  iiui  vanx-lih  aneurism,  the  artery  is  de- 
Bcribed  by  Breschet  as  being  not  only  dilated,  but 
Ini  I  nous,  and  occasionally  studded  with  small 
sacciform  tumours.  The  parietes  of  the  vessel 
are  thin  and  collapsed,  while,  in  the  other  case, 
they  are  rather  thickened.  Such  is  Breschet's 
classification  of  true  aneurism;  a  classification 
which,  embracing,  as  it  does,  aneurism  by  anas- 
tomosis and  erectile  tumours,  and  these  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  presents  a  good  deal  of  novelty. 

CAUSES   OF   ANEURISM. 

An  aneurism  will  not  follow  the  kind  of  weak- 
ness of  its  sides  which  must  necessarily  arise 
from  removing  its  external  and  middle  coat, 
sonic  morbid  changes  seeming  to  be  essential  to 
bring  on  a  protrusion  of  the  inner  coat.  Neither 
will  a  mechanical  division  of  the  inner  tunics 
10  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  outer 
coat.  The  latter  fact  is  proved  by  what  happens 
when  a  tight  1  mature  is  placed  upon  an  artery, 
as  well  as  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Amussat, 
who  purposely  broke  the  internal  coats  in  nu- 
merous places  by  pinching  the  vessels  with  for- 
ceps, and  detaching  the  inner  coats  from  the 
outer  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  what  he 
adopts  in  torsion  of  the  arteries.  By  proceedings 
of  this  kind,  he  never  succeeded  in  producing 
the  beginning  <>(  an  aneurism.  The  inference 
therefore  is,  that  some  description  of  morbid 
change  in  the  coats  of  the  artery  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  aneurism,  so  long  as  the  occur- 
rence is  resisted  by  a  perfect  state  of  one  of 
those  coats ;  or  else  we  must  arrive  at  the  still 
more  certain  conclusion,  that  in  the  experiments 
undertaken  by  Hume,  Amussat,  and  others,  the 
irritation  of  the  artery  was  followed  by  inflam- 
mation of  it,  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  such 
an  effusion  of  fibrine  within  and  around  it  as 
would  fully  account  for  no  aneurismal  tumour 
being  the  result. 

One  very  interesting  point  in  relation  to  spon- 
DU8  aneurism,  and  particularly  adverted  to 
by  M.  Malgaigne,  is  the  almost  exclusive  restric- 
tion of  this  disease  to  the  aortic  system.  Thus, 
in  more  than  three  hundred  aneurisms  observed 
bj  M  l.islranc,  or  recorded  by  others,  he  has 
imt  with  only  two  instances  of  an  aneurismal 
disease  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  these  not 
free  from  objection.  (Lisfrainc,  tits  tin  uses  Me- 
tkodes,  cfc,  pour  VOblitiratum  des  Arties,  p.  8, 
8vo,  Paris,  1834.)  This  remarkable  fact  is  sus- 
pected «to  depend  upon  the  aortic  arteries  con- 
taining, between  their  inner  and  fibrous  coats,  a 
dense,  hard,  fragile  tissue,  only  capable  of  being 
taken  oil  in  scales,  and  designated  by  M.  Mal- 
gaigne the  sclerous  coat.  When  concretions  of 
different  kinds,  calcareous,  steatomatous,  or  car- 
tilaginous, present  themselves  in  the  aorta,  they 
are  seated,  according  to  M.  Malgaigne,  almost  J 


exclusively  in  this  sclerous  coat,  a  texture  not 
existing  in  the  pulmonary  arteiy  or  its  branches. 

Both  the  external  iliac  arteries  of  the  same  in- 
dividual were  tied  in  succession  by  Mr.  Tait, 
one  on  the  8th  of  May,  1825,  and  the  other  on 
the  16th  of  April ;  and  this  with  entire  success, 
notwithstanding  the  peritoneum  was  wounded 
in  one  of  these  operations.  M.  Arendt  also  took 
up  both  the  external  iliac  arteries  in  one  patient, 
and,  though  there  was  only  an  interval  of  a 
week  between  the  operations,  the  case  had  a 
very  favourable  termination.  (See  Velpeau, 
Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  175.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  internal  iliac  was 
also  ferformed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Barbadoes, 
who  sent  the  preparation  of  the  parts  to  Sir  Ast- 
ley  Cooper,  and  it  is  in  the  Museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital.  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  230.) 
A  fifth  instance  of  the  application  of  a  ligature 
to  the  internal  iliac  artery  took  place  in  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Hudson,  of  New-York.*  (See 
American  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences  for  Feb.,  1828, 
art.  v.,  p.  304.)  A  semilunar  incision,  seven 
inches  in  length,  was  made,  with  its  convexity 
towards  the  ilium,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  um- 
bilicus to  that  of  the  abdominal  ring.  After  di- 
viding the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  tying 
some  arteries  which  bled,  the  peritoneum  w"as 
pushed  upward  and  inward,  and  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  passed  under  the  trunk  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery,  which  was  tied  an  inch  below  its 
origin.    The  patient  recovered. 

It  is  very  justly  observed  by  M.  Velpeau,  that 
the  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  with  re- 
gard to  its  influence  on  the  circulation,  is  in  re- 
ality less  serious  than  that  of  the  external  iliac, 
or  even  the  femoral.  In  fact,  it  leaves  undis- 
turbed all  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the  corre- 
sponding limb,  while  the  great  pelvic  arteries 
anastomose  with  one  another  so  freely,  that, 
when  one  is  obliterated,  an  abundance  of  blood 
is  promptly  conveyed  by  the  others  to  the  organs 
which  the  obliterated  one  is  designed  to  nourish. 
But  the  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  is 
dangerous  in  another  point  of  view  :  first,  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  its  performance ; 
and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  de- 
tachment of  parts  from  one  another,  which  are 
connected  together  by  a  large  quantity  of  loose 
cellular  tissue,  a  texture  in  which  inflammation 
and  suppuration  are  disposed  to  spread  to  a  great 
extent.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.  de  Mid. 
Oper.,  t.  i.,  p.  185.) 

On  the  subject  of  tying  both  carotids,  I  find 
some  interesting  observations  made  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Crosse  :  "  Although  (says  he)  some  animals 
will  bear  a  ligature  to  both  carotids  simulta- 
neously, the  human  frame  cannot  sustain  so  great 
and  so  sudden  an  interruption  to  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  sensorium.  Professor  Mott  has 
tested  this  question  ;  and  a  case  came  under  my 
own  observation  very  recently,  showing  the  fatal 
tendency  of  a  ligature,  if  applied  almost  simulta- 
neously to  each  of  these  arteries.  An  approxi- 
mation has,  however,  been  made  towards  ascer- 
taining the  shortest  interval  at  which  the  second 
carotid  may  be  tied  after  a  ligature  to  the  first ; 
and  it  has  been  safely  done  at  an  interval  of 
thirty-eight,  seventeen,  and  even  twelve  days. 
Among  the  most  striking  of  these  cases  is  that 
related  by  Professor  Kuhl,  of  Leipzig,  who,  on 
account  of  a  pulsating  aneurismal  tumour  of  the 
scalp,  arising  from  a  wound  of  the  occiput,  and 
extending  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the 

*  This  should  be  Dr.  S.  P.  While,  of  Hudson.  Nrw.Vork. 
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head,  attended  by  frequent  hemorrhages,  first 
placed  a  ligature  on  the  left  common  carotid. 
This  proceeding  only  partially  subduing  the 
disease,  and  frequent  hemorrhages  from  the  af- 
fected portion  of  the  scalp  still  occurring,  and 
threatening  life,  a  ligature  was  put  upon  the 
right  common  carotid  after  twenty-seven  days. 
This  was  followed  by  convulsions ;  but  after  a 
train  of  very  troublesome  symptoms,  the  patient 
recovered,  and  was  cured  of  his  disease.  It  is 
worthy  to  be  noticed,  that  in  this,  and  also  in 
other  like  cases,  some  days  after  both  carotids 
had  been  tied,  heaviness  and  throbbing  in  the 
head  have  occurred,  requiring  free  venesection." 
(/.  Green  Crosse,  Prov.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 

Guthrie  has  met  with  but  three  popliteal  aneu- 
risms in  women ;  and  he  calculates  aneurism  of 
the  ham  occurs  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  in 
men  for  once  in  women.  "  The  structure  of  the 
vessels  (he  observes)  is  the  same,  but  the  mode 
of  life  is  different.  The  exertion  in  general  is 
infinitely  greater  in  the  man  than  the  woman ; 
and  I  think  this,  combined  with  the  freer  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  a  much  more  likely  cause  than 
either  syphilis  or  mercury."  (On  Dis.  of  Arter- 
ies, p.  87.) 

In  relation  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  the  two  sexes,  M.  Lisfranc  states  that, 
in  154  cases,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been 
collected  by  him,  and  whose  situations  brought 
them  within  the  reach  of  operative  surgery,  the 
proportion  of  male  patients  was  141 ;  of  females, 
13,  or  nearly  11  to  1. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  frequency  of 
aneurism  in  different  arteries,  M.  Lisfranc  refers 
to  179  cases,  all  spontaneous,  those  of  the  aorta 
not  entering  into  the  computation  ;  from  which 
179  cases  he  gives  the  following  table  : 
1.  Popliteal  artery        -        -        -    59 
2    Femoral    i  in  the  groin   -        -    26 
!*  *emoral  \  at  other  points       -    18 

3.  Carotid 17 

4.  Subclavian       -        -        -        -     16 

5.  Axillary 14 

6.  External  iliac  5 

7.  Brachiocephalic      ...      4 

8.  Brachial 3 

9.  Common  iliac  ...      3 

10.  Anterior  tibial  3 

11.  Gluteal 2 

12.  Internal  iliac  2 

13.  Temporal         -        -        -        -      2 

14.  Internal  carotid  1 

15.  Ulnar 1 

16.  Peroneal 1 

17.  Radial 1 

18.  Palmar  arc       ....      1.— C] 
[Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  tied  the 

common  carotid  artery  twenty  times.  In  two 
cases  it  was  the  distal  operation  for  aneurism  of 
the  innominata,  and  in  one  of  these  was  success- 
ful. In  three  instances  he  has  thus  cured  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis.  In  two  examples  both  of 
the  common  carotids  were  tied  in  the  same  pa- 
tient ;  in  the  first  case,  the  interval  between  the 
application  of  the  two  ligatures  was  about  twen- 
ty minutes,  the  patient  dying  comatose  on  the 
second  day  after ;  in  the  second  case,  a  year 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  operation. 
This  case  was  a  large  aneurism  by  anastomosis, 
occupying  the  temporal  and  parotid  region,  ori- 
ginating deep  about  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw.  In  the  removal  of  the  parotid  gland,  Dr. 
Mott  found  it  necessary,  in  one  case,  to  tie  the 
external  carotid  at  the  point  between  the  stylo 
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hyoid  muscle  and  the  lingual  nerve,  an  operation 
the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  which  every  surgeon 
will  know  how  to  estimate.  The  same  surgeon 
has  repeatedly  tied  the  external  carotid  near  its 
origin  in  his  operations  for  tumours. 

The  same  surgeon  has  also  tied  the  subclavian 
four  times;  once  within  the  scaleni  muscles  oi 
the  right  side,  fatal  from  secondary  hemorrhage ; 
three  times  without  the  scaleni,  all  successful  in 
curing  axillary  aneurisms. 

Dr.  Mott  was  the  first  surgeon  in  the  world 
who  successfully  tied  the  common  iliac  artery, 
and  this  was  for  a  huge  aneurism  of  the  external 
iliac  near  the  bifurcation.  Dr.  Solomon,  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  has  since  performed  it  with  success. 

This  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Mott  on 
the  fifteenth  of  March,  1827,  and  the  case  report- 
ed soon  after  in  the  American  Journal,  No.  1,  p. 
156.  Nearly  seven  years  afterward,  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review  announced  the  successful 
result  of  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie  applied  a 
ligature  to  the  same  artery,  and  the  editor  com- 
placently observes, 

"Thus  this  most  formidable  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed  for  the  first  time,  and, 
while  it  adds  a  wreath  of  laurel  to  the  brows  of 
the  distinguished  surgeon,  it  exhibits  a  splendid 
triumph  of  British  surgery." 

Dr.  Hays,  of  the  American  Journal,  in  respond- 
ing to  this  blunder  of  the  London  reviewer,  re- 
minds him  that  this  "triumph  of  British  surgery" 
belongs  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  he 
has  placed  the  laurels  on  brows  not  destined  to 
wear  them.  He  then  adds,  "  The  distinguished 
surgeon  to  whom  the  wreath  justly  belongs  is 
our  colleague  and  countryman,  Dr.  Mott,  who, 
upward  of  seven  years  since,  successfully  applied 
a  ligature  to  the  common  iliac." 

The  British  reviewer  omitted,  or  forgot  to 
mention,  that  this  "  successful"  operation  of  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  very  soon  fatal,  and  he  strangely 
fails  to  record  the  fact  that  the  aneurism  for  which 
Mr.  Guthrie  tied  the  common  iliac  turned  out  to 
be  a  malignant  tumour,  which  the  consultation  de- 
cided to  be  aneurism  until  the  patient  was  dead, 
when  the  mistake  of  all  parties  was  discovered. 
This  record,  however,  would  have  withered  the 
wreath  of  laurels  upon  the  brow  of  Mr.  Guthrie, 
and  deprived  British  surgery  of  this  splendid  tri- 
umph. 

Fifteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Mott's  operation,  and  the  gentleman  is  still  liv- 
ing. And  yet  Mr.  Guthrie  himself,  in  his  work 
"  On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  Arteries,"  p. 
365,  records  this  case  of  Dr.  Mott  as  fatal,  al- 
though he  extracts  his  account  of  the  operation 
from  the  American  Journal,  in  which  the  entire 
restoration  of  the  patient  to  health  is  exphcitly 
mentioned. 

Dr.  Mott  has  also  tied  the  external  iliac  six 
times ;  of  these,  four  were  successful,  and  two 
failed.  The  first  of  the  fatal  cases  was  from 
secondary  hemorrhage,  but  the  second  died  of 
peritonitis,  from  drinking  to  excess  about  a  week 
after  the  operation.  He  also  tied  the  internal 
iliac  in  1834  with  success,  for  a  large  aneurism 
in  the  region  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and  the  patient 
is  still  living  in  perfect  health.  • 

Dr.  Mott  has  tied  the  femoral  artery  forty-nine 
times,  and  in  only  one  instance  has  secondary 
hemorrhage  taken  place.  In  this  case  the  pa- 
tient had  a  popliteal  aneurism,  and,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ligature  on  the  femoral  artery,  he  se- 
cured the  external  iliac  ;  but,  on  the  coming 
away   of  the   ligature,  secondary   hemorrhage 
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again  occurred,  and  was  ultimately  fatal.  This 
was  a  fair  case  for  tying  the  aorta,  and  Dr.  Mott 
w  is  only  deterred  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  ar- 
terial system,  as  was  manifest  in  the  result  of 
the  two  ligatures,  which  had  been  unsuccessful 
only  on  this  account. 

Dr.  Mott  has  cured  one  of  our  citizens  of  a 
double  aneurism,  popliteal  on  one  limb,  and  fem- 
oral on  the  other  very  high  up.  He  tied  for  the 
former  the  femoral  artery,  and  for  the  latter  the 
external  iliac.  The  patient  is  still  living  in  New- 
York,  and  in  entire  health.  The  same  surgeon 
has  tied  the  brachial,  ulnar,  radial,  anterior,  and 
posterior  tibial  for  wounds,  tumours,  and  aneu- 
rismal  diseases  a  great  number  of  times  with  uni- 
form success. 

The  left  primitive  iliac  artery  was  tied  for 
aneurism  of  the  external  iliac  by  Dr.  Alfred  C. 
Post,  at  the  New-York  Hospital,  on  the  2Cth  of 
August,  1840.  The  case  terminated  fatally.  An 
account  of  it  is  published  in  the  New-York  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  October,  1840. 

Dr.  George  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
lied  the  common  carotid  artery  eighteen  times 
for  aneurism  and  tumours.  He  has  also  suc- 
cessfully tied  the  subclavian  three  times,  the 
external  iliac  three  times,  and  the  gluteal  once. 
Dr.  N.  It.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  tied  the 
subclavian  once,  the  external  iliac  once,  the  ca- 
rotid three  times,  and  the  femoral  eleven  times 
for  aneurism.  The  same  surgeon  has  had  occa- 
sion to  tie  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  he 
effectal  successfully,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New-York,  has  tied 
the  subclavian  twice  for  axillary  aneurism,  and 
in  one  of  the  cases  he  has  had  entire  success. 
He  has  also  tied  the  carotid  three  times  for  aneu- 
rism by  anastomoses,  which  was  cured,  and  for 
tumours,  which  were  afterward  successfully  ex- 
tirpated ;  but  he  concurs  in  the  opinion  that  liga- 
ting  the  vessel  does  not  lessen  the  hemorrhage  in 
such  operations,  and  need  never  be  performed. 

Dr.  Peace,  of  Philadelphia,  has  successfully 
tied  the  external  iliac  for  aneurism  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  occa- 
sion several  times  to  take  up  the  carotid  artery 
in  cases  of  attempts  at  suicide  by  cutting  the 
throat.  He  has  observed  that,  in  these  cases, 
where  there  is  much  extravasation  of  blood  to 
mark  the  parts,  the  descendens  noni  nerve  is 
occasionally  of  so  large  a  size,  that  its  position 
and  oblique  course  alone  distinguish  it  from  the 
par  vaguin. 

Dr.  Pancoast  has  devised  a  modified  plan  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  the  subclavian  artery  below 
the  clavicle,  which  will  render  the  operation  less 
difficult  upon  the  living  subject.  He  opens  the 
fissure  between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  origin 
of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  then  divides 
the  sternal  portion  across,  and  up  to  the  clavicle 
over  the  artery.  He  then  turns  up  the  divided 
portion,  and  looks  for  the  artery  beneath. 

He  has  operated  five  times  for  aneurism  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm  by  tying  the  brachial  artery  with 
a  small  ligature  just  below  the  condyle,  and  be- 
low where  it  is  crossed  by  the  median  nerve, 
leaving  the  sac  untouched.  The  eases  were  all 
recent,  and  the  operation  successful.  In  exam- 
ples which  are  of  long  standing,  he  advises  to 
open  the  sac  and  apply  two  natures. 

Dr.  P.  has  also  taken  up  the  femoral  artery 
twice  with  success  for  popliteal  aneurism.  He 
has  also  tied  the  stylo  mastoid  artery  for  false 
aneurism,  occasioned  by  bleeduig.    The  patient 


was  a  quack  doctor  from  the  West,  who  bled 
himself,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  bleeding  his  pa- 
tients at  the  same  place.  The  sac  had  burst,  and 
profuse  hemorrhage  had  taken  place.  A  single 
ligature  sufficed;  but  the  operation  must  be  a 
difficult  one,  when  we  remember  the  proximity 
of  the  communicating  branches  of  the  facial  and 
great  auricular  nerve,  which  run  parallel  with 
the  stylo  mastoid  artery  opposite  the  lobe  of  the 
ear. 

Dr.  Detmold,  of  New-York,  has  recently  tied 
the  common  carotid  for  aneurism  by  anastomo- 
sis, involving  the  whole  side  of  the  face,  in  a  lady 
who  was  thus  sadly  deformed,  and  at  the  time 
the  tumour  was  very  rapidly  increasing.  Its 
growth  was  checked  immediately,  and  the  tu- 
mour is  fast  disappearing,  so  that  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  deformity  will  be  the  result. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports  a  case 
of  temporary  paralysis  following  a  ligature  upon 
the  carotid  artery.  As  this  untoward  result  did 
not  occur  immediately,  but  after  an  interval  of 
some  twenty  hours,  and  as  it  was  relieved,  and 
the  patient  restored  by  full  venesection,  the  mis- 
chief was  ascribed  to  the  reaction  in  the  vessels 
not  obstructed,  giving  rise  to  vascular  engorge- 
ment, and  a  state  approaching  to  apoplexy,  which, 
indeed,  was  indicated  to  be  the  true  pathological 
state  by  the  symptoms.  (See  Maryland  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour,  for  1840.) 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a  case  of 
naevus  of  enormous  size,  situated  upon  the  ver- 
tex, and  for  which  he  tied  both  of  the  common 
or  primitive  carotids,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
days.  The  diminution  of  the  tumour  and  cessa- 
tion of  pulsation,  which  inspired  a  delusive  hope 
of  success,  proved  to  be  but  temporary,  and  six 
weeks  after  he  was  obliged  to  excise  the  whole 
mass  by  an  incision  around  its  base,  and  winch 
required  forty  ligatures.  The  patient  completely 
recovered.     (See  Amer.  Jour,  for  1838.) 

Dr.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  has  published  in 
the  American  Journal  for  1841  an  accurate  and 
highly  valuable  report  of  two  cases  of  aneurism, 
exhibiting  the  necessity  of  a  ligature  both  above 
and  below  the  tumour. 

In  the  American  Journal  for  1837,  Dr.  Morri- 
son, of  Buenos  Ayres,  reports  six  cases  of  aneu- 
rism cured  by  operation,  the  details  of  which  are 
honourable  to  this  surgeon,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  his  paper  will 
be  found  to  be  highly  interesting  to  the  student 
of  this  branch  of  surgery. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride  reports,  in  the  American 
Journal  for  1839,  five  cases  of  wounds  of  arteries 
successfully  treated  by  compression,  illustrating 
the  important  fact  that  arteries  are  often  tied  for 
wounds  and  aneurisms,  when  compression,  judi- 
ciously practised,  would  succeed  in  preventing 
the  necessity  of  the  operation.  In  this  way  he 
has  thus  succeeded  with  the  radial,  brachial,  and 
femoral  arteries ;  and,  after  reporting  the  cases, 
Dr.  K.  adds  practical  observations  on  the  general 
subject  which  are  of  great  value. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  long  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  department  of  treating 
surgical  diseases  by  other  means  than  the  use  of 
the  knife,  justly  regarding  the  avoidance  of  an 
operation  as  more  meritorious  than  the  ligation 
of  any  artery  of  the  body.  So,  also,  in  diseased 
and  injuries  for  which  amputation  is  often  prac- 
tised, Dr.  Barton's  horror  of  rnutdating  patients 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  his  engenuity  and 
skill  in  preserving  the  limbs,  even  when  more 
difficult  operations  than  amputation  are  indica- 
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ted  as  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Under  the 
head  of  Anchylosis  I  have  alluded  to  an  eminent 
instance  of  his  success. 

In  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  i.,  p.  506,  Dr. 
Joseph  Parish  reports  a  case  of  femoral  aneu- 
rism spontaneously  cured.  His  son,  Dr.  Isaac 
Parish,  relates  a  case  of  aneurism  in  the  orbit, 
in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for  October,  1841. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  lately  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  an  aneurismal  varix  resulting 
from  a  wound  of  the  brachial  artery,  made  by 
transfixing  the  vein  in  phlebotomy.  In  this 
case  the  arteiy  was  ligated  above  the  tumour 
without  success.  Six  months  afterward,  Dr. 
Eve  tied  the  artery  on  the  distal  side  of  the  an- 
eurismal tumour  ;  but  this  operation  also  failed, 
and  the  pulsation  of  the  tumour  continuing,  he 
was  led  to  isolating  the  aneurism  by  placing  two 
ligatures  upon  it  at  opposite  points,  and  by  this 
operation  the  tumour  was  completely  oblitera- 
ted. 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has 
devised  an  instrument  for  tying  deep-seated  ar- 
teries, which  practical  men  regard  as  possessing 
great  merit.  An  account  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum., 
with  a  drawing.  The  advantage  of  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  after  tying  the  first  knot,  the  sec- 
ond may  be  brought  down  without  disturbing 
the  first,  as  there  is  no  stress  upon  the  ligature 
between  the  two.  It  has  been  found  to  afford 
great  facilities  in  ligating  the  internal  iliac  and 
subclavian  arteries.  See  White's  operation  for 
gluteal  aneurism,  in  the  Amer.  Journal  for  1827, 
and  also  Dr.  Gross's  case,  and  remarks  on  the 
subclavian  artery,  Western  Journal  for  1841. 

Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers  has  tied  the  external 
iliac,  the  internal  iliac,  and  the  femoral  in  the 
same  patient,  for  complicated  aneurisms. 

Under  this  head  I  have  introduced  into  the 
text  the  only  instance  of  the  ligature  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac  for  the  cure  of  glutaeal  aneurism  ever 
performed  in  this  country,  as  communicated  by 
Dr.  S.  Pomeroy  White,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
is  there  stated  to  be  the  fourth  instance  in  which 
this  operation  has  ever  been  attempted.  I  find, 
by  a  late  number  of  the  London  Gazette,  that 
Dr.  Thompson,  of  Barbadoes,  has  since  perform- 
ed this  difficult  operation,  but  without  success, 
as  would  seem  from  the  fact  that  a  preparation 
of  the  parts  has  been  sent  to  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Guy's  Hospital.  So 
that  this  artery  has  now  been  tied  five  times : 
twice  in  the  West  Indies,  once  in  Russia,  once 
in  Great  Britain,  and  once  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Stevens,  of  St.  Croix,  was  the  first  to  at- 
tempt this  hazardous  operation,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  the  article  in  this  Dictionary. 
This  case  occurred  .in  1812,  and  was  completely 
successful.  The  patient  lived  ten  years  after  the 
operation,  and,  dying  in  1822  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  examining 
the  parts.  The  preparation  was  sent  to  London 
to  remove  the  skepticism  of  those  who  perseve- 
red in  declaring  the  operation  impossible.  Still, 
however,  a  few  distinguished  men  doubted  the 
reports  of  the  several  cases,  and  Mr.  Lawrence, 
in  his  lectures,  still  questioned  the  possibility  of 
tying  the  internal  iliac,  and  alluded  to  only  one 
case  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  perform- 
ed.    (See  London  Med.  Gazette,  No.  128.) 

During  the  present  year  Dr.  Stevens  visited 

London  in  the  suite  of  the  governor-general  of 

the  Danish  West  India  islands ;  and  having  his 

attention  called  to  the  skepticism  of  Mr.  Law- 
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rence.he  immediately  sent  the  preparation,  which 
had  been  in  London  unnoticed  for  several  rears, 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  where,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  a  minute  examination 

was  made,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 

It  appeared,  however,  that  the  aneurism  was  not 

in  the  glutaeal  artery,  as  had  been  supposed,  but 

in  the  great  ischiatic  ;  and  Dr.  Stevens  suggests 

that  this  is  probably  the  seat  of  the  disease,  in 

many  instances,  of  what  has  been  called  glutaeal 

aneurism. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  given  a  conclusive  cer- 
tificate, after  having  minutely  examined  Dr.  Ste- 
vens's preparation,  which  is  also  published  in  the 
Gazette,  declaring  himself  perfectly  satisfied  of 
the  existence  of  the  aneurism,  and  the  complete 
obliteration  of  the  internal  iliac.  For,  although 
this  preparation  has  been  in  spirits  eight  years, 
"  it  still  exhibits  the  internal  iliac  converted  into 
an  impervious  chord  where  the  ligature  was  ap- 
plied, and  shows  very  distinctly  the  remains  of 
the  aneurismal  swelling  in  the  ischiatic  artery." 

In  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery for  June,  1841,  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  professor 
in  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  reports  a  case 
of  axillary  aneurism  for  which  he  tied  the  right 
subclavian  artery.  The  patient  died  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  the  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the 
aneurismal  sac  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  which 
had  obviously  resulted  from  ulcerative  absorption 
of  the  walls  of  the  tumour,  and  must  have  com- 
menced before  the  operation.  But  for  this  un- 
toward event,  entire  success  would  have  crown- 
ed the  operation,  for  the  ligature  came  away  in 
due  time,  and  the  wound  did  well. 

Dr.  Gross  relates  the  history  of  twenty-six  ca- 
ses in  which  this  artery  was  tied,  of  which  sev- 
enteen were  cured.  He  records  three  instances 
in  this  country,  the  first  by  Dr.  Post,  of  New- 
York,  in  1817,  successful  ;  the  second  by  Dr. 
Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1828,  the  patient  dy- 
ing on  the  eighth  day ;  and  the  third  by  Dr.  Mott, 
of  New-York,  in  1830,  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered. So  that  it  appears  that  in  America  the 
first  instance  of  success  on  record  was  furnished 
by  Dr.  Post ;  for,  until  his  case,  it  had  failed  in 
the  hands  of  Ramsden  and  Blizard  of  London, 
and  Dr.  Colles  of  Dublin,  the  only  instances  of 
this  artery  being  previously  tied.  Dupuytren 
was  the  next  to  succeed,  which  he  did  two  years 
after  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris.  The  paper  of 
Dr.  Gross  is  an  elaborate  and  meritorious  criti- 
cism upon  the  whole  subject,  and  does  him  great 
credit. 

In  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  hi.,  p.  229,  Dr. 
Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  paper  on 
the  application  of  a  ligature  to  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, with  description  of  instrument. — Reese.] 

[ANTRUM.      COLLECTIONS  OF  MUCUS. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  extraction  of  one 
of  the  molar  teeth  will  not  prove  very  applicable 
to  the  present  case ;  first,  because  the  thick  albu- 
minous fluid  requires  a  larger  opening  than  can 
be  thus  obtained :  and  secondly,  because,  when 
the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion, the  bony  texture  of  the  antrum  is  already 
very  thin,  much  softened,  or  even  partially  ab- 
sorbed above  or  behind  the  alveoli ;  consequently, 
as  soon  as  the  surgeon  has  made  an  incision 
above  the  gum,  or  in  the  part  of  the  swelling  pre- 
senting itself  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  he  finds 
that  a  probe  will  immediately  enter  the  antrum. 
All  that  he  has  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  enlarge  this 
opening  with  a  pair  of  small  bone-pliers  or  a 
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!  knife.  Mr.  Hunter's  apprehension  about 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  opening,  and  of 
the  likelihood  of  a  return  of  the  accumu] 

to  be  confirmed  by  what  hap- 
pened in  the  cast  ISenja- 
inin  Brodie.  The  hitter  informs  us  that,  "after 
dissecting  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  from  the 
jaw,  I  took  a  curved  scalpel,  bent  laterally,  with 
a  strong  sharp  point,  and  introduced  the  point 
into  what  seemed  the  thin  bony  parietes,  or 
boundary  of  the  tumour.  Immediately  there  es- 
caped a  large  quantity  of  transparent  fluid,  like 
what  we  find  in  cases  of  ranula.  I  then  intro- 
duced a  probe  into  the  cavity  of  the  antrum,  and 
found  that  it  might  be  passed  in  any  direction. 
There  was  neither  tumour  nor  dead  bone  in  it, 
and  the  cavity  seemed  to  be  in  a  natural  state, 
except  that  it  was  enormously  dilated.  I  next 
enlarged  the  opening,  cutting  out  a  circular  por- 
tion of  thin  bony  shell,  formed  by  the  expanded 
parietes  of  the  antrum.  After  the  operation  the 
tumour  subsided,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  cheek 
was  not  larger  than  the  other.  The  aperture 
made  by  the  scalpel  has  continued  previous  to  this 
day,  though  it  is  ten  years  since  I  performed  the 
operation.  The  lady  wears  a  plug,  which  she 
takes  out  night  and  morning,  and  with  her  own 
hand  introduces  the  point  of  a  syringe,  and 
washes  out  the  antrum."  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz. 
for  Dec,  1834.) 

ABSCESSES   IN   THE   ANTRUM. 

The  following  way  of  making  the  opening  is 
recommended  by  Sir  B.  Brodie :  "  Raise  up  the 
cheek,  so  as  to  expose  the  membrane  covering 
the  gum  on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  with  a  scal- 
pel make  a  transverse  incision  down  to  the  bone. 
In  one  case  (says  he),  I  did  otherwise,  thinking 
the  division  of  the  membrane,  as  a  separate  part 
of  the  operation,  was  unnecessary ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  blood  escaped  into  the 
cellular  membrane  underneath,  and  there  was 
an  immense  ecchymosis,  rendering  the  rest  of 
the  operation  very  difficult.  Then  perforate  the 
thick  plate  of  bone  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what 
you  suppose  to  have  been  the  original  seat  of  the 
disease."  The  best  instrument  for  this  purpose, 
according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  is  a  pair  of 
sharp-pointed  strong  scissors.  "  Apply  them  to 
the  bone  in  their  closed  state,  using  them  as  a 
chisel,  and  they  will  easily  penetrate  it,  and  go 
into  the  antrum.  With  these  the  bone  may  be 
easily  broken  away  to  the  requisite  extent."  (See 
Mid.  de  VAcad.  de  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  351  ;  Gooch's 
Obs.,  Append.,  p.  138.)  Some  examples  occur 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  expose  a  great 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  to  cut  away 
the  dead  pieces,  which  are  wedged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  living  ones.  In  general,  however,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  wait  till  the  dead  bone  is  loose,  and  in 
the  mean  while  to  restrict  our  interference  to 
preventing  the  lodgment  of  matter,  and  maintain- 
ing cleanliness. 

TUMOURS   IN   THE   ANTRUM. 

Surgical  writers  describe  polypi  of  the  antrum  ; 
ninl  as  growths  of  this  kind  have  their  origin 
from  parts  invested  by  mucous  membranes,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  thai  the  antrum  would  occa- 
sionally be  the  situation  of  them.  Yet  the  dis- 
rare  :  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Brod:i  "Is  the  history  and  treatment 

of  polypi  "I  the  antrum  as  altogether  hypotheti- 
cal ;  and  he  adds,  "  No  polypus,  I  believe,  ever 
existed  in  the  antrum  around  wluch  a  surgeon 


could  put  a  ligature ;  and  I  never  heard  of  the 
operation  being  performed."  (See  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.  for  Dec,  1834,  p.  850.)  In  no  hospital, 
either  civil  or  military,  have  1  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  a  polypus  of  the  antrum ;  neither 
has  any  case  presented  itself  tu  me  out  of  an 
hospital.  I  join  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  therefore, 
in  believing  the  disease  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 
There  are,  however,  some  good  authorities  in 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  polypi  do  sometimes 
grow  in  the  antrum.  (Ekhhorn,  Chelius,  &c.) 
Certain  other  tumours,  originating  within  the 
antrum,  are  far  more  common,  some  of  wluch 
are  of  a  fibrous,  sarcomatous,  or  osteo-sarcoma- 
tous  character,  free  from  malignancy,  while  the 
others  are  of  a  malignant  cancerous  kind,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  medullary  tumours,  or  of 
carcinoma,  and  sometimes  of  both  these  formida- 
ble diseases  together.  Malignant  tumours  are 
attached  to  the  mucous  membrane,  and  fill  up 
the  cavity.  At  first  the  patient  has  but  little 
pain,  and  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  scarcely 
indicated  by  any  particular  symptoms.  But,  as 
the  disease  advances,  things  are  different.  The 
tumour,  growing  larger,  presses  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  antrum,  and  causes  its  bony  parie- 
ties  to  become  dilated.  By  degrees,  it  forms  a 
projection  in  the  cheek.  After  a  time,  there  is 
another  projection  in  the  bony  palate.  Then 
another  projection  occurs  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  orbit ;  and  there  is  still  another  blocking  up 
the  nostril.  From  the  pressure  of  the  tumour, 
the  osseous  texture  of  the  antrum  is  absorbed ; 
the  alveoli  are  destroyed ;  and  the  teeth  are 
loosened,  or  drop  out.  At  length,  the  morbid 
growth  either  makes  its  way  into  the  orbit,  dis- 
placing the  eye,  and  then  passes  through  the  or- 
bitar  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  into  the  scull,  and 
proves  fatal,  or  else  it  protrudes  through  the 
front,  or  lower  part  of  the  antrum :  in  either  of 
which  last  situations  it  presents  a  large  fetid, 
bleeding  mass,  bringing  the  patient  to  his  doom 
with  equal  certainty.  In  the  Museum  of  London 
University  College  are  three  specimens  of  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  antrum ;  in  two,  the  swell- 
ing made  its  way  from  the  antrum  to  the  brain ; 
in  the  third,  which  was  taken  from  an  elderly 
woman,  a  patient  of  mine,  who  died  in  the 
North  London  Hospital,  the  medullary  and  scir- 
rhous mass,  after  entering  the  orbit  and  dis- 
placing the  eye,  caused  ulceration  and  sloughing 
of  the  cheek,  and  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  tu- 
mour in  this  direction.  The  woman,  who  had 
suffered  indescribable  agony  from  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour,  as  it  continued  to  enlarge,  was  at 
length  worn  out  by  the  discharge,  irritation,  and 
repeated  bleedings  from  the  disease.  I  remem- 
ber a  boy  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  many 
years  ago,  in  whom  a  medullary  tumour,  begin- 
ning; in  the  antrum,  made  its  way  through  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  and  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  into  the  cranium.  He  was 
only  comatose  about  forty-eight  hours  before  he 
died,  though  the  portion  of  the  swelling  project- 
ing into  the  cranium,  and  causing  a  correspond- 
ing depression  in  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
was  equal  in  size  to  a  small  orange. — C] 

[In  the  article  under  this  head,  I  inadvertently 
omitted  to  record  a  new  and  difficult  operation 
performed  for  the  removal  of  a  fungus  from  that 
cavity,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  New-York.  The  de- 
tails of  the  case  are  included  in  Dr.  Stirling's 
Appendix  to  Yelpeau's  Surgical  Anatomy,  re- 
cently published.     It  is  the  more  important  I 
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should  introduce  it  here,  since  in  another  part 
of  tins  work  I  have  attributed  to  Dr.  Rogers 
the  merit  of  having  first  operated  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  removal  of  the  upper  jaw.  Dr.  R.'s 
operation  was  performed,  it  will  be  perceived, 
in  May,  1824,  while  that  of  Dr.  Stevens  was 
in  August,  1823.  I  was  led  into  this  error, 
as  respects  the  date,  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  latter  operation  was  not  published  until  the 
present  year,  the  doctor  having  withheld  the  re- 
port of  the  case  from  the  public  from  motives  of 
delicacy  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  lest  the 
individual  should  be  identified,  and  the  extent  of 
the  mutilation  known. 

The  tumour  in  this  case  occupied  the  whole 
antrum,  arising  by  a  broad  base  from  its  lower 
portion,  and  occasioned  a  great  deformity  in  the 
cheek,  and  protruded  into  the  mouth. 

For  the  full  account  of  this  superior  opera- 
tion, I  must  refer  to  the  work  just  mentioned. 
It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  portions  of 
the  os  maxillare  superius  were  removed  without 
dividing  the  check,  by  drawing  up  the  commissure 
of  the  lips,  and  dissecting  the  upper  lip  from  the 
bone  to  within  a  line  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
And  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  operation  is  in  the 
manner  of  dividing  the  bone  by  a  flexible  elastic 
saw,  made  of  clock-spring,  instead  of  the  use  of 
the  mallet,  chisel,  and  gouges,  and  the  still  more 
painful  and  equivocal  operation  with  the  actual 
cautery. 

This  patient  is  now  living  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  cavity  in  the  cheek  which  followed  the 
operation  has  been  filled  by  an  artificial  jaw, 
made  of  ivory,  having  teeth  attached  to  it ;  and 
the  articulation  and  deglutition  are  so  perfectly 
retained,  that  only  a  few  friends  are  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  operation  to  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted. 

This  entire  triumph  of  our  art  over  so  horrible 
a  disease  is  alike  honourable  to  Dr.  Stevens  and 
the  profession. 

Professor  Chapin  A.  Harris,  of  Baltimore,  has 
reported  in  the  Maryland  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ. 
for  1840,  a  highly  interesting  case  of  ozcena,  to 
which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  as  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  It  was  cured  by  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  first  superior  molar  tooth,  the  roots  of 
which  were  found  greatly  enlarged  by  exostosis. 
Tins  operation  was  found  to  have  opened  the  an- 
trum, and  allowed  the  escape  of  a  purulent  and 
foetid  discharge,  and  indicating  the  proper  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  revealing  the  true  source  of  the 
patient's  sufferings.  The  patient  was  thus  re- 
stored to  health  after  being  tortured  by  neuralgia 
for  years. 

Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  reported  in  the 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  1839,  a  case 
of  fungus  of  the  antrum,  of  so  great  extent  that 
the  nostril,  mouth,  and  orbit  were  opened  into 
one  common  cavity  by  the  destruction  of  the 
bony  structures,  and  which  required  the  re- 
moval of  the  upper  jaw,  including  the  malar 
bone.  The  patient  speedily  recovered  this  for- 
midable mutilation,  so  creditable  to  the  surgeon 
who  thus  rescued  him  from  a  horrible  death. 
See  Dr.  Warren's  work  on  Tumours,  and  article 
Jawbone. — Reese.] 

[ANUS,    prolapsus  ani. 
In  the  treatment  of  a  child,  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die  recommends  occasional  purging  with  calo- 
mel and  rhubarb ;  the  avoidance  of  much  vege- 
table food,  which  tends  to  fill  up  the  intestines, 
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while  it  affords  but  little  nourishment ;  and  an 
injection,  every  morning,  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  a  lotion,  compound  3J.  of  tinct.  fern  murii 
and  a  pint  of  water.  The  child  is  to  retain  the 
injection  as  long  as  possible  Sir  Benjamin  Bro- 
die  has  never  seen  a  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  in 
a  child  which  was  not  cured  in  this  manner. 

ARTIFICIAL   ANUS. 

The  following  general  directions  were  given 
by  Dupuytren  for  the  application  of  his  enterot- 
ome :  1.  The  two  ends  of  the  bowel  must  be  de- 
tected. 2.  The  septum  between  them  divided. 
3.  The  external  opening  healed  up. 

The  lower  end  of  the  intestine  he  frequently 
found  very  difficult  to  make  out.  In  old  cases, 
very  often  neither  the  angle  (^peron)  nor  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel  can  be  discovered; 
and  it  seems  as  if  there  was  only  one  passage 
leading  to  the  fistula.  The  other,  partly  obliter- 
ated and  retracted  within  the  belly,  has  an  orifice 
so  concealed,  that,  unless  accidentally  entered  by 
a  probe,  its  detection  is  almost  impossible.  Then 
the  relation  of  the  two  portions  of  intestines  to 
one  another  Dupuytren  found  remarkably  incon- 
stant. The  stomachic  portion,  according  to  the 
kind  of  case,  may  be  superior  or  inferior,  externa) 
or  internal.  When  the  artificial  anus  communi- 
cates with  the  great  intestine,  he  considers  clys- 
ters among  the  best  means  of  discovering  the 
orifice  of  the  lower  continuation  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  In  very  difficult  cases,  he  sanctions  the 
use  of  a  plug,  purgative  clysters,  and  a  very  full 
diet.     (See  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  265.) 

The  two  ends  of  the  bowel  being  ascertained, 
the  operation  must  not  be  performed  if  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  bowels,  the  peritoneum,  or  other 
organs  be  the  seat  of  acute  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion. The  patient  is  to  be  prepared  by  a  suitable, 
mild,  antiphlogistic  plan. 

In  the  operation  the  patient  is  to  lie  upon  his 
back.  The  surgeon  takes  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  enterotome  in  the  right  hand,  and  guides  it, 
if  requisite,  with  the  left  forefinger  to  one  of  the 
orifices  of  the  bowel  to  the  depth  of  one,  two, 
three,  or  four  inches,  according  to  circumstances. 
An  assistant  then  takes  charge  of  this  first  part 
of  the  instrument.  The  other  branch  is  then  in- 
troduced into  the  other  end  of  the  bowel  in  the 
same  manner.  Both  branches  are  then  brought 
together,  and  joined  like  a  pair  of  forceps.  The 
blades  are  then  made  to  grasp  the  bowel  by  press- 
ing the  handles  together.  The  pressure  is  next 
regulated  and  maintained  by  means  of  a  screw. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  first  day,  the  pres- 
sure is  to  be  increased  sufficiently  to  kill  the  por- 
tion of  intestinal  tunics  embraced  by  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  pressure  is  to  be  again  augmented 
every  second  day,  to  render  their  destruction  still 
more  certain.  In  the  cases  under  Dupuytren, 
the  instrument  was  detached  between  the  sev- 
enth and  tenth  day,  bringing  away  with  it  the 
destroying  jutting  angle  and  septum,  which  pre- 
vented the  upper  portion  of  bowel  from  commu- 
nicating with  the  lower.  Frequently  the  first 
signs  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  natural  pas- 
sage precede  the  detachment  of  the  enterotome. 
In  all  cases  slight  colic  occurs ;  the  evacuations 
are  at  first  white  and  albuminous  from  the  lower 
bowels,  and  these  are  followed  by  stercoraceous 
matter  from  the  upper  ones.  At  first  they  are 
numerous  and  liquid,  and  attended  with  gripings ; 
but  they  soon  become  of  proper  quality,  and  all 
uneasiness  subsides.  (See  Dupuytren  in  Clin. 
Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  264,  &C.1 
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FISSURES  OF   THE   ANUS, 

As  they  arc  termed,  consist  of  longish  super- 
ficial ulcerations  near  the  anus,  between  the  con- 
verging folds  of  the  fine  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  the  sides  of  the  anus  are  separa- 
ted, and  the  patient  is  desired  to  strain,  a  narrow 
fissure  is  seen,  the  bottom  of  which  is  red,  and 
the  margins  somewhat  swollen  and  callous.  But, 
as  Dupuytren  observes,  it  is  frequently  necessa- 
ry, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  high  it 
reaches,  to  introduce  the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
It  is  more  commonly  situated  at  the  sides  and 
back  of  the  anus,  than  at  the  forepart  of  it ;  a 
favourable  circumstance  in  relation  to  an  opera- 
tion, particularly  in  women,  in  whom  this  open- 
ing is  divided  from  the  posterior  commissure  of 
the  vulva  only  by  a  thin  partition.  The  ulcera- 
tion rarely  effects  the  whole  thickness  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clmique  Chir., 
t.  iii.,  p.  283.)  Fissure  of  the  anus  is  usually 
productive  of  violent  lancinating  or  burning  pain, 
which  gradually  augments,  and  lasts  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  patient  has  had  a  motion.  In 
some  cases,  indeed,  so  extreme  is  the  suffering, 
that  the  patient,  from  a  dread  of  obeying  the  call 
of  nature,  refuses,  as  long  as  possible,  or  even 
nearly  starves  himself,  to  render  the  occasion  for 
emptying  the  rectum  less  frequent.  The  severi- 
ty of  the  case  arises  chiefly  from  a  painful  spasm 
of  the  sphincter  muscles. 

Constipation,  and  the  spasm  which  it  excites, 
are  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  fissure  of 
the  anus.  The  indurated  fecal  matter,  either  by 
causing  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or 
by  immoderate  distention  of  the  passage,  may 
bring  on  the  complaint.  The  unskilful  adminis- 
tration of  clysters,  especially  with  pointed  rough 
pipes,  is  often  the  cause.  Fissures  of  the  anus 
are  frequently  met  with  in  persons  who  have 
piles ;  and,  according  to  Dupuytren,  the  lodgment 
of  venereal  matter  near  the  anus,  as  happens  in 
many  women,  may  lead  to  the  complaint.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
contact  of  any  irritating  matter  or  secretion  may 
have  this  effect. 

According  to  Dupuytren,  the  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  sphincter  is  the  real  disorder,  and 
the  lissure  is  only  a  secondary  effect.  By  put- 
ting a  stop  to  this  constriction,  the  disease  is 
cured.  With  this  view,  Dupuytren  tried  what 
good  could  be  done  by  the  following  application  : 
tfc.  Axungiae  i  vj.,  extr.  belladonna  plumbi  aceta- 
tis  a  a  3  i.  Misc.  A  tent  of  linen  or  charpie,  or,  as 
I  should  say,  a  soft  rectum  bougie,  of  moderate 
size,  smeared  with  this  ointment,  is  introduced, 
and  its  diameter  gradually  increased  to  that  of 
the  forefinger.  Dupuytren  states  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  treatment  for  a  few  days  fre- 
quently relieves  the  pain  entirely,  and  obviates 
all  necessity  either  for  caustic  or  the  division  of 
the  sphincter.  Even  when  the  plan  does  not 
cure,  it  always  palliates,  and  therefore  should  be 
tried  before  the  latter  methods  are  resorted  to. 

Baron  Dupuytren  makes  a  very  useful  and 
practical  division  of  fissures  of  the  anus  into 
three  kinds.  Some  are  below  the  sphincter,  affect- 
ing hardlv  any  texture  but  the  skin,  and  not  the 
mucous  membrane.  These  excite  more  or  less 
pruritus,  but  cause  little  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  feces.  Fissures  above  the  sphincter,  in- 
volving the  mucous  membrane,  can  only  be  seen 
with  the  aid  of  a  speculum.  When  the  finger 
is  passed  into  the  rectum,  a  knotty,  hard  chord  is 
felt,  and  pressure  on  it  creates  acute  pain.    When 


the  patient  goes  to  stool,  such  fissures  give  rise  to 
an  indescribable  sort  of  tenesmus,  which  ceases 
directly  after  the  evacuation;  and  the  excre- 
ment on  the  side  nearest  the  disease  is  cov- 
ered with  puriform  or  mucous,  bloody  fluid. 
Such  fissures  were  found  by  Dupuytren  to  be 
commonly  produced  by  the  ulceration  of  internal 
piles,  excited  by  the  passage  of  indurated  fecal 
matter.  Lastly,  fissures  on  a  level  with  the  sphinc- 
ter, are  the  worst,  being  attended  with  agonizing 
constriction  of  the  sphincter,  and  other  symptoms 
already  specified. 

The  first  two  descriptions  of  fissure  may  most- 
ly be  cured  without  any  operation  ;  some  by  the 
dressing  them  with  simple  cerate,  or  ointment 
containing  opium,  mercurial  preparations,  &c. ; 
others  by  emollient  anodyne  lotions  or  applica- 
tions. But  when  the  fissure  was  of  the  third  de- 
scription, Dupuytren  considered  the  operation 
first  introduced  by  Boyer  the  quickest  and  surest 
means  of  cure.  This  consists  in  dividing  the 
anus  and  sphincter  with  a  probe-pointed  bistou- 
ry, passed  into  the  rectum,  and  cutting  directly 
through  the  fissure,  except  when  it  lies  forward 
towards  the  vagina  in  the  female,  or  urethra  in 
the  male  subject.  When  several  fissures  existed, 
Dupuytren  sometimes  made  several  cuts  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  from  three  to  four  lines  deep. 
(See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  hi.,  art.  10.) 

PRETERNATURAL    CONTRACTION   OF   THE 
SPHINCTER. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  treated  of  this  as  a 
distinct  affection ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  that  Du- 
puytren represents  it  as  being  generally  the  pri- 
mary complaint  in  fissure  of  the  anus.  The  cases 
referred  to  by  the  former  gentleman  he  has  met 
with  chiefly  in  women  disposed  to  hysteria, 
though  sometimes  in  the  male  sex.  In  empty- 
ing the  rectum,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  strain 
very  much,  especially  when  the  feces  are  solid  ; 
then  pain  is  experienced,  which  lasts  a  consider- 
able time  afterward.  Very  often  a  small  ulcer  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  (the  second 
variety  of  Dupuytren's  fissure)  accompanies  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  is  always, 
according  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  description, 
situated  at  the  posterior  part,  opposite  the  point 
of  the  os  coccygis.  When  the  suffering  is  not 
excessive,  relief  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
purgatives,  given  to  prevent  the  evacuations  from 
being  hard  and  figured,  from  an  opiate  supposi- 
tory at  night,  and  from  the  introduction  of  a 
bougie  into  the  anus  just  before  the  patient  has 
a  motion.  In  worse  cases,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
recommends  the  division  of  the  sphincter  with  a 
straight  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  fibres  of 
this  muscle  are  thick,  and  will  require  two  or 
three  strokes  for  their  complete  division.  An 
opiate  may  be  given  to  keep  the  bowels  quiet  for 
two  or  three  days  afterward  ;  then  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  may  be  exhibited.  Simple  dressings 
will  suffice  to  heal  the  wound.  (See  Brodie  in 
Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  for  1834,  1835,  p.  26.) 

EXCRESCENCES   OF  THE   ANUS. 

These  cases  are  frequent,  the  growths  receiv- 
ing a  variety  of  names,  according  to  their  suppo- 
sed resemblance  to  things,  as  condylomata,  ma- 
nses, and  fici.  Some  are  much  firmer  than  oth- 
ers ;  some  of  them  grow  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tation of  the  skin  of  the  anus,  by  the  contact  of 
rancid  secretions  or  purulent  matter.  Others 
are  originally  piles,  for,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
observes,  when  the  cavities  of  external  piles  be- 
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come  obliterated,  they  generally  form  flaps  of 
skin,  which  gradually  waste ;  but  sometimes  dis- 
eased action  takes  place  in  them,  and  they,  be- 
come converted  into  excrescences  similar  to 
those  which  grow  from  the  nymphs  of  women. 
Many  excrescences  about  the  anus  and  perineum 
are  of  middling  consistence,  between  that  of  a 
wart  and  that  of  a  polypus.  I  have  cured  a  great 
number  by  stimulating  applications,  as  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  the  tine,  ferri  mur.,  the  acetic 
acid,  and  the  powder  of  savine,  blended  with  sub- 
acetate  of  copper,  or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper.  When  their  necks  have  been  narrow,  I 
have  also  extirpated  many  of  them  with  liga- 
tures. But,  in  general,  1  remove  the  larger  kinds 
with  a  bistoury.  The  bleeding,  which  may  be 
at  first  copious,  does  not  generally  require  a  lig- 
ature, as  it  stops  as  soon  as  lint  or  linen  dipped 
in  cold  water  and  a  T  bandage  have  been  ap- 
plied.   (See  Hemorrhoids  and  Rectum.) — C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  cured  twelve 
cases  of  fissure  of  the  anus.  In  three  of  them 
he  relied  upon  laxative  medicines  and  the  local 
application  of  the  nitras  argenti,  but  in  nine  of 
them  he  found  it  necessary  to  divide  the  sphinc- 
ter with  the  knife. 

The  late  Dr.  George  Bushe,  of  New-York,  pub- 
lished in  1837  a  treatise  on  the  malformations, 
injuries,  and  diseases  of  the  rectum  and  anus, 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  very  great  prac- 
tical value.  It  is  comprised  in  some  three  hun- 
dred octavo  pages,  and  accompanied  by  nine 
quarto  plates. 

In  Professor  Gibson's  late  work  on  the  Insti- 
tutes and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140,  a 
just  encomium  will  be  found  upon  Dr.  Physick, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  his  ingenious  and  successful 
operation  for  artificial  anus  devised  by  him  in 
1808,  and  afterward  imitated,  with  similar  suc- 
cess, by  Dupuytren  of  Paris.  The  claims  of  Dr. 
Physick  to  priority  in  this  surgical  achievement 
are  fully  sustained  by  Dr.  Gibson,  by  an  extract 
from  Dr.  B.  H.  Coates's  able  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  269. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Lotz,  of  New-Berlin,  Pa.,  has  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  a  method  which  he  con- 
siders an  improvement  on  both  Physick  and  Du- 
puytren. (See  Amer.  Journal,  No.  36,  p.  367.)— 
Reese.] 

[AORTA,  compression  of  the  aorta, 
In  order  to  restrain  hemorrhage  from  the  infe- 
rior half  of  the  body,  more  especially  from  the 
uterus,  has  been  warmly  advocated,  and  in  thin 
persons  seems  calculated  to  be  beneficial.  (See 
Crosse,  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg.  Trans.,  vol.  v.) 
I  have  mentioned  the  adoption  of  this  plan  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  the  case  where  he  opened  the 
aneurismal  sac  previously  to  putting  a  ligature 
on  the  aorta. — C] 

[ARSENIC.  Dupuytren  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  certain  preparations  of  arsenic,  which 
cleaned  the  diseased  surfaces  without  destroying 
them.  One  of  his  formulae  was  a  powder,  the 
other  a  liquid.  The  arsenious  acid  constituted 
the  basis  of  both.  The  calomel,  joined  with  it, 
he  conceived  might  have  some  effect ;  but  the  ar- 
senic was  the  essential  thing.  The  powder  con- 
sisted of  four  parts  of  arsenious  acid  or  oxide  of 
arsenic,  and  ninety-six  of  calomel.  Sometimes 
the  proportion  of  arsenic  was  increased  to  five 
or  six  parts  in  the  hundred.  The  liquid  prepara- 
tion was  principally  the  above  powder  mixed  with 
gum  arabic,  and  moistened  with  distilled  water, 
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so  as  to  make  a  paste.  In  the  latter  formula, 
however,  Dupuytren  usually  increased  the  pro- 
portion of  arsenic,  employing  six,  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  parts  of  arsenic  with  so  many  parts'  of 
colomel  as  made,  with  the  arsenic,  one  hundred. 
Dupuytren  employed  this  application  With  con 
siderable  success  for  the  cure  of  many  phagede- 
nic ulcerations  of  the  lips,  and  other  parts  of  the 
face,  approaching  almost  to  cancer  in  respect  to 
obstinacy.  (See  C Unique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  471.)  In 
the  North  London  Hospital  I  employed  Dupuy- 
tren's  arsenical  powder  last  year,  in  one  or  two 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  with  complete  suc- 
cess. In  lupus,  or  noli-me-tangere,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble application. 

If  the  pump  be  used,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  is  of 
opinion  that  Lime-water  should  be  used  to  wash 
out  the  stomach.  The  union  of  lime  and  arse- 
nious acid  forms  a  nearly  insoluble  salt ;  so  that, 
while  we  are  freeing  the  stomach  from  its  dele- 
terious contents,  we  are  also  lessening  the  viru- 
lence of  any  part  of  it  which  may  remain.  If  the 
above  emetics  be  given,  lime-water  should  be 
drunk  immediately  after  the  first  act  of  vomiting. 
Oil,  and  also  milk,  may  be  given,  but  no  diluent 
fluid  calculated  to  dilute  and  dissolve  the  arseni- 
ous acid.  Alkaline  solutions  are  objectionable, 
because  the  alkaline  arsenites  are  very  soluble, 
and  as  poisonous  as  arsenic  itself.  (See  Thom- 
son's Elements  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Med., 
p.  518,  ed.  2.) 

In  1834,  the  peroxide  or  hydrated  tritoxide  of 
iron  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bunsen  to  be  a  pow- 
erful antidote  if  administered  in  time.  (See  /.  G. 
Crosse  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  page  51 ;  /. 
Robson  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Nov.  5,  1836  ) — C  1 

[ARTERIES.  In  the  article  Aneurism  I 
noticed  the  questions  about  the  propriety  and 
safety  of  tying  both  carotids,  and  whether  this 
could  be  done  without  extraordinary  risk  when 
no  interval  was  left  between  the  two  operations. 
With  respect  to  these  points,  I  find  that  M.  Ma- 
nec  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  both  the  com- 
mon carotid  arteries  may  be  tied  at  once  in  the 
same  individual,  without  any  marked  or  lasting 
derangement  in  the  functions  of  different  parts 
of  the  head.  He  believes  that  the  numerous 
anastomoses  which  exist  in  the  interior  of  the 
scull,  between  the  terminating  branches  of  the 
vertebral  arteries  and  those  of  the  internal  carot- 
id, are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ready  con- 
veyance of  blood  from  the  former  into  the  latter, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  brain  from  being 
sensibly  affected  by  the  obliteration  of  the  two 
common  carotids.  Externally,  the  numerous 
communications  between  the  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal carotids  and  those  of  the  two  subclavian 
arteries,  more  particularly  the  free  anastomosis 
of  the  lower  thyroid  with  the  superior  thyroid 
arteries,  and  those  of  the  ascending  cervical  with 
the  occipital  arteries,  leave  no  doubt  in  M.  Ma- 
nec's  mind  respecting  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  which  he  has  advanced.  He  has  fre- 
quently tied  both  the  common  carotids  in  ani- 
mals without  the  slightest  impairment  of  their 
intelligence  or  of  their  general  health.  At  the 
period  when  he  was  recording  his  views  of  this 
subject,  there  was  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
hospital  a  large,  strong,  healthy  dog,  on  which 
he  had  performed  this  operation  four  years  pre- 
viously, and  whose  intelligence  continued  per- 
fectly undiminished.  So  fully  convinced  is  M. 
Manec  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  also  be 
practised  on  the  human  subject,  that  he  wished 
to  undertake  it  on  a  young  man  who  had  an  ex- 
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tensive  tumour  of  erectile  tissue  on  the  face,  but 

who  would  not  submit  to  the  proposal.    (See 

.   Traiti,  eye,  de  la  Lig.  des  Artires,  pi.  iv.) 

Perhaps,  m  no  operation  of  tying  an  artery,  is 
the  exclusion  "i  the  veins  and  nerves  of  so  much 
consequence  as  it  La  in  that  of  applying  a  liga- 
ture  in  tin  common  carotid  artery.  As  Dupuytren 
remarks,  this  fact  depends  upon  the  importance 
of  the  organs  to  which  the  adjacent  nerves  are 
buted,  viz.,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach. 
(See  Lecons  Orales,  eye,  t.  iv.,  p.  17.) 

The  right  common  carotid  trunk  is  much 
shorter  than  the  left ;  the  former  arising  from 
the  brachio-cephalic  trunk,  the  latter  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta.  Both  terminate  opposite  the 
space  between  the  os  hyoides  and  upper  edge  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  and  behind  each  of  them 
are  the  longus  colli  and  rectus  capitis  anticus 
muscles,  placed  in  front  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  the  trachea  is  near 
their  inner  side ;  higher  up^.the  thyroid  gland ; 
and  still  higher  up,  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 
The  external  side  of  the  common  carotid  is  in 
contact  with  the  ititernal  jugular  vein,  which 
partly  overlaps  it ;  while  between  the  two  ves- 
sels, but  rather  behind  them,  and  enclosed  in  the 
same  common  sheath  with  them,  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  descends.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  the  carotid  sheath  has  behind  it  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  thy- 
roid artery.  The  descending  branch  of  the  ninth 
nerve  commonly  Lies  upon  the  forepart  of  the 
sheath,  closely  connected  to  it,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  neck  forms  a  plexus  with  some 
filaments  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  it  lies 
rather  towards  the  outer  side  of  the  sheath  ;  at 
the  lower,  on  the  inner  side  of  it.  Mr.  Harrison 
has  often  found  it  within  the  sheath,  behind  the 
jugular  vein.  The  sympathetic  and  cardiac 
nerves  are  situated  between  the  sheath  and  the 
rectus  anticus  major  muscle.  The  common  ca- 
rotid artery  is  covered  below  by  the  skin,  platys- 
ma. and  cervical  fascia,  and  also  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  sterno-hyoid,  and  sterno-thyroid  mus- 
cles. Opposite  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  it 
is  crossed  by  the  omohyoideus,  but  from  this 
point  to  its  bifurcation  the  vessel  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia.  The  omohy- 
oideus, as  it  proceeds  from  the  shoulder  behind 
the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  divides  the  artery 
into  an  upper  and  lower  portion,  and  the  side 
of  the  neck  into  two  triangular  spaces.  In  the 
lower  triangle,  bounded  by  the  trachea,  clavicle, 
and  omohyoideus  itself,  the  common  carotid  is 
concealed  by  the  sternal  origin  of  the  mastoid 
muscle,  and  lies  deeply ;  but  in  the  upper  tri- 
angle, bounded  externally  by  the  margin  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  above  by  a  transverse 
line,  denoting  the  uppermost  extent  of  this  space 
below  the  os"  hyoides,  and  below  by  the  omohy- 
as,  the  vessel  is  much  more  superficial. 
Here,  however,  a  plexus  of  veins  often  lies  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  carotid  sheath.  (See  Vel- 
peau, Nouv.  Elim.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  234  ; 
Quoin's  Anatomy,  ed.  2,  p.  437  ;  Harrison's  Anat. 
oj  Arteries,  vol.  i.,  p.  19,  ed.  2  ;  Manec,  Traite  de 
In  Tab.  des  Artires,  No.  i.,  pi.  iv.)  A  eham  of 
absorbent  -lands  tie  near  the  carotid  sheath, 
principalh  on  its  external  side,  and  are  partly 
concealed  by  the  Bterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
covered  by  the  cervical  fascia.  In  young  sub- 
they  are  large  and  numerous;  "  they  are 
frequent!}  enlarged  and  indurated  by  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  the  muscles  and  fascia  press  them 


closely  to  the  vessels ;  they  become  fixed,  and 
have  a  pulsation  communicated  to  them,  so  as 
to  resemble  aneurism."  (Harrison,  Op.,  vol  cit., 
p.  21.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  common  carotid  is 
sometimes  performed  while  the  patient  is  in  the 
sitting  posture ;  but,  on  account  of  the  chance 
of  his  becoming  faint,  I  consider  the  recumbent 
position  best,  with  the  chest  somewhat  raised, 
the  neck  moderately  extended,  and  the  chin  turn- 
ed towards  the  opposite  side.  If  the  artery  is  to 
be  tied  below  the  omohyoideus,  the  front  edge 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  to  be  first  felt  for, 
and  an  incision,  three  inches  long,  made  in  the 
direction  of  it,  commencing  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  directed  towards  the  sterno-clavic- 
ular  articulation,  a  little  above  which  it  is  to  ter- 
minate. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  artery  is 
to  be  taken  up  above  the  omohyoideus,  the  in- 
cision through  the  skin  should  begin  higher  up, 
and  not  be  continued  so  low  down.  The  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  divides  the  platysma  myoides 
and  cervical  fascia  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the 
fibres  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Unless  this 
last  incision  be  made  over  the  latter  muscle,  it 
is  best  to  pinch  up  a  portion  of  the  cervical  fascia 
with  the  forceps,  and  cut  it  across,  so  as  to  make 
a  small  opening  in  it  for  the  introduction  of  a  di- 
rector, on  which  it  is  to  be  slit  up.  (See  Quain's 
Anatomy,  p.  450,  ed.  2.)  An  assistant  now  draws 
the  inner  margin  of  the  wound,  and  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  sterno-hyoid  muscles,  towards  the 
median  line,  while  the  surgeon  himself  draws 
the  external  margin  of  the  wound  and  the  ster- 
no-mastoid muscle  outward.  For  this  purpos3, 
blunt  hooks  are  sometimes  preferred,  as  not  con- 
cealing the  parts  so  much  as  the  fingers. 

The  omohyoideus  is  now  seen  running  across 
the  wound  in  the  form  of  a  red  cord,  and  above 
and  below  it  are  the  vein  and  artery,  enclosed  in 
their  common  sheath. 

This  sheath  should  be  opened  over  the  artery, 
and  not  over  the  vein,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
forceps  and  a  director.  If  the  jugular  vein  swell 
up  so  much  as  to  conceal  the  pirts,  pressure  is 
to  be  made  on  it  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound. 
(See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.,  eye,  t.  i.,  p.  241.) 
Then  an  eye-probe  or  aneurism-needle  is  to  be 
conveyed  between  the  vein  and  anery,  and  un- 
der the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter,  without 
meddling  with  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the 
great  sympathetic,  or  any  of  their  branches. 

It  seems  to  M.  Velpeau,  that  if  the  surgeon 
were  to  cut  at  first  to  the  inner  side  of  the  mas- 
toid muscle,  there  would  be  some  risk  of  mis- 
taking the  stemo-hyoideus  for  it,  and  getting 
wrong.  He  thinks  it  better,  therefore,  to  cut 
down  upon  the  surface  of  th3  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  a  few  lines  from  its  anterior  margin. 
As  the  coats  of  the  vein  are  very  thin  and  easily 
torn,  the  knife  is  never  to  be  applied  near  it. 

If  the  sheath  were  not  duly  opened,  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve,  situated  within  its  posterior  lay- 
ers, between  the  carotid  and  jugular  vein,  would 
certainly  be  tied,  and  the  cardiac  nerves  and  de- 
scendens  noni  be  in  danger  of  suffering  the  same 
fate. 

The  ligature  of  the  common  carotid  above  the 
omohyoideus  is  rendered  easier  by  the  more  su- 
perficial situation  of  the  vessel,  which  is  merely 
covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  the  cervical 
fascia.  The  incision  is  to  commence  a  little  be- 
low the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  be  continued  down 
to  the  extent  of  about  three  inches  in  the  upper 
triangle  of  the  neck,  that  is,  in  the  interspace 
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between  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  the  la- 
rynx. The  skin  and  platysma  having  been  di- 
vided, the  cervical  fascia  is  to  be  pinched  up 
with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  an  opening  made  in 
it  by  cutting  it  across.  Then  a  director  is  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  operation  finished  according 
to  the  directions  already  given  as  applicable  to 
that  below  the  omohyoideus. 

In  the  operation  of  applying  a  ligature  to  the 
subclavian,  artery,  on  the  outside  of  the  scalenus  an- 
ticus,  the  patient  is  to  he  on  his  back,  with  his 
shoulders  somewhat  raised.  The  head  and  neck 
are  to  be  turned  towards  the  sound  side,  while 
an  assistant  depresses  the  shoulder,  and  raises 
the  arm  from  the  side.  The  first  incision  is  to 
be  made  transversely,  an  inch  above  the  clavicle, 
as  Velpeau  prefers,  or  near,  or  even  upon,  as 
many  other  surgeons  prefer,  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  to  the  front  edge 
of  the  trapezius.  After  the  integuments  have 
been  cut,  the  platysma  myoides  is  to  be  divided. 
The  external  jugular  vein  itself  may  generally 
be  drawn  aside  with  a  blunt  hook  ;  but,  if  this 
cannot  be  readily  done,  a  double  ligature  must 
be  put  under  the  vein,  and  tied,  after  which  it  is 
to  be  cut  through  in  the  interspace.  Then  the 
cervical  fascia  is  soon  exposed,  which  is  to  be 
cautiously  opened  by  pinching  a  piece  of  it  up 
with  the  forceps,  and  making  a  small  opening, 
which  is  to  be  enlarged  with  the  aid  of  a  di- 
rector. The  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus  can 
then  be  immediately  felt  under  and  within  the 
s.erno-mastoid  muscle.  After  having  lacerated 
or  separated  the  cellular  tissue,  absorbent  glands, 
&c,  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  with  a  probe 
01  a  director,  the  finger  is  conveyed  towards  the 
insertion  of  the  scalenus,  where  the  tubercle  of 
the  first  rib  will  be  felt,  a  little  behind  and  on 
the  outside  of  which  the  artery  is  always  sit- 
uated. 

When  once  the  artery  is  found,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  into  view  ;  for  the  nail,  being  ap- 
plied to  its  posterior  and  external  side,  serves  as 
a  guide  for  the  bent  eyeprobe  or  aneurism-nee- 
dle, the  point  of  which  is  to  be  passed  from  be- 
fore backward,  and  a  little  from  without  in- 
ward, the  surgeon  keeping  his  finger  over  the 
artery,  between  it  and  the  lowermost  nerve  of 
the  brachial  olexus,  so  as  to  steady  the  vessel. 
(See  Velpeau,Nov.  Elim.,  &c,  t.  i.,  p.  229.) 

With  reference  to  the  ligature  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  I  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  account 
given  of  this  subject  in  the  article  Aneurism. 
From  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis,  where  the  com- 
mon iliac  artery  bifurcates,  down  to  the  crural 
arch,  the  external  iliac  artery  describes  a  gentle 
curve,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  female  than 
the  male  subject,  and  the  convexity  of  which  is 
turned  outward  and  backward.  The  artery  de- 
scends along  the  inner  margin  of  the  psoas  mus- 
cle, to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  thin  membrane, 
derived  from  the  iliac  fascia,  situated  behind  the 
artery.  Although  the  production  from  the  iliac 
fascia  is  so  thin  that  the  artery  and  vein  can  be 
seen  through  it,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  them  from  being  displaced  or  separated. 
(See  Harrison's  Surgical  Anat.  of  the  Arteries,  vol. 
ii.,p.  117.)  The  vein  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  and  at  first  rather  behind  it ;  but,  near 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  is  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  artery,  resting  upon  the  os  pubis,  and  upon  a 
few  fibres  of  the  psoas  and  pectinseus  muscles. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  on  the  iliac  side  of 
the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  it,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  psoas,  between  which  and 
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the  iliacus  intemus  the  nerve  covered  by  the  iliac 
fascia  is  imbedded.  "  Two  or  three  small  branch- 
es from  this  nerve,  and  from  the  lumbar  plexus, 
are  connected  to  the  artery,  and  descend  along 
its  external  side.  These  branches  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  spermatic  cord  and  to  the  integuments 
of  the  groin."  (See  Harrison,  Op.  cit.)  The 
ureter,  in  its  descent  behind  the  peritoneum, 
crosses  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  external 
iliac  artery,  and  so  does  the  vas  deferens.  As 
for  the  peritoneum,  it  is  connected  to  the  exter- 
nal iliac  artery  merely  by  loose  cellular  tissue, 
and  below  quits  the  vessel  entirely  to  be  reflect- 
ed over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen.  The  only  branches  of  importance 
which  the  external  iliac  artery  gives  off  are  the 
circumflexa  ilii  and  the  epigastric,  which  usually 
arise  opposite  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  though  some- 
times a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  above  or  below 
this  point.  The  absorbent  glands,  which  he  in 
the  course  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  being 
sometimes  enlarged,  excite  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
eases which  do  not  exist.  On  the  right  side,  the 
coecum,  and  on  the  left,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of 
the  colon,  are  the  only  viscera  interposed  between 
the  external  iliac  artery  and  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen.  As  MM.  Bogros  and  Velpeau  have 
noticed,  nothing  is  easier,  in  a  thin  person  whose 
abdominal  muscles  are  relaxed,  than  to  make  ef- 
fectual pressure  on  this  artery.  M.  Velpeau  had 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this 
observation  in  a  young  man,  who  met  with  an 
accidental  wound  of  the  artery  above  the  origin 
of  the  epigastric,  requiring  the  injured  vessel  to 
be  tied  without  delay.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv. 
Elim.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  172.) 

In  Abernethy's  method  of  tying  the  external 
iliac  artery,  an  incision  is  made,  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  in  the  direction  of 
the  artery,  down  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  being 
thus  exposed,  is  to  have  an  opening  cautiously 
made  in  it ;  and,  a  director  being  now  introdu- 
ced, the  aperture  is  enlarged  in  the  direction,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  as  the  wound  in  the  integu- 
ments. "The  internal  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles,  which  are  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  are  to  be  carefully  cut  into  the  lower  part, 
so  as  to  allow  a  director,  or  the  point  of  a  finger, 
to  be  introduced  below  them,  when  they  also  are 
to  be  divided,  the  finger  separating  them  from 
the  fascia  transversalis  and  peritoneum.  The 
fascia  transversalis,  running  from  Poupart's  liga- 
ment to  the  peritoneum,  is  now  to  be  torn  through 
with  the  nail,  immediately  over  the  pulsating  ar- 
tery, and  the  peritoneum  is  to  be  separated  by 
the  finger,  and  pushed  upward  until  sufficient 
room  is  obtained,  which,  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  operations  on  the  iliac  arteries,  is  some- 
times difficult,  on  account  of  the  protrusion  of 
the  intestines,  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  when 
the  patient  is  not  sufficiently  tranquil.  The  ar- 
tery is  yet  at  some  depth,  and  covered  by  a  dense 
cellular  membrane,  connecting  it  to  the  vein  on 
its  inside,  and  which  must  be  torn  through  with 
the  nail.  The  aneurism-needle  should  be  passed 
between  the  vein  and  the  artery,  and  the  point 
made  to  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  artery." 
(See  G-uthrie  on  Dis.,  <fc,  of  the  Arteries,  p.  373.) 
This  description,  with  the  observations  in  the 
article  Aneurism,  will  suffice  to  render  Aber- 
nethy's plan  very  intelligible. 

To  the  account  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method 
of  taking  up  the  external  iliac  artery,  given  in 
that  part  of  the  Dictionary,  I  have  nothing  to  add. 
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In  the  article  Aneurism,  a  description  is  given 
Of  the  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
upper  third  of  its  course.  If  it  were  indispensa- 
ble to  apply  a  ligature  to  it  in  the  groin,  or  just 
below  the  crural  arch,  the  surgeon  should  remem- 
ber  that  here  the  situation  of  the  artery  corre- 
he  mid  poinl  between  the  anterior  su- 
I "  "or  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  os  pubis;  though  in  women,  in 
whom  the  pelvis  is  wider,  the  artery  is  rather 
nearer  the  pubes.  The  vessel  may  also  be  readi- 
ly felt  as  it  is  passing  over  the  os  pubis,  being 
only  covered  by  the  integuments,  superficial  fas- 
cia, some  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  fascia  lata. 
Immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fern- 
oral  vein  lies  on  the  pubic  side  of  the  artery. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  lies  about  half  an  inch 
away  from  the  iliac  side  of  the  artery,  imbedded 
between  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles.  (See  Har- 
rison's Surg.  Anat.  of  Art.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  136.)  Here 
the  sartorius  is  completely  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery,  not  interfering  in  any  way  with  its 
exposure,  nor  serving  as  a  direct  guide  to  it,  as 
it  does  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh.  In  the 
operation,  the  limb  should  be  extended  and  rota- 
ted outward;  an  incision  made,  beginning  about 
an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  extended 
downward,  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,  to  the 
1 1 ist. nice  of  two  inches  below  this  ligament.  The 
layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  are  then  to  be  di- 
vided to  the  same  extent,  and  any  lymphatic  gland 
in  the  way  pushed  to  one  side,  or,  if  enlarged  and 
diseased,  removed.  The  fascia  lata  is  next  to  be 
divided,  and  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels 
pinrhed  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  cautiously 
opened.  Lastly,  the  aneurism-needle,  or  eye- 
probe  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ligature 
under  the  artery,  is  to  be  introduced  on  the  pu- 
bic side  of  this  vessel,  between  it  and  the  vein, 
so  as  to  leave  the  latter  completely  safe.  As,  in 
some  individuals,  the  origin  of  the  profunda  is 
unusually  high  up,  and  of  nearly  the  same  size 
as  the  femoral,  one  of  them  might  be  mistaken 
for  the  other.  The  profunda,  however,  is  the 
more  external  of  the  two.  The  effect  of  pressure 
on  each  in  checking  the  hemorrhage,  or  the  pul- 
sation of  an  aneurism,  will  also  be  a  guide  to  the 
operator.  (See  Harrison,  Op.,  vol.  cit.,  p.  160.) 
Sometimes  a  double  femoral  artery  has  been  met 
with. 

The  direction  given  by  M.  Malgaigne,  to  place 
the  ligature  as  closely  as  possible  above  the  ori- 
gin of  the  profunda  (Man.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  188), 
if  adopted,  would  be  very  likely  to  be  followed  by 
secondary  hemorrhage,  for  reasons  elsewhere  ex- 
plained.    (See  Hemorrhage.) 

The  operation  of  tying  the  femoral  artery  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh  not  having  been  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Aneurism,  I  annex  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  This  artery,  in  its  course 
from  the  crural  arch  to  the  lower  third  of  the 
thigh,  runs  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  which, 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament,  de- 
scends obliquely  inward  round  the  limb  to  the 
middle  of  the  popliteal  space.  This  description 
is  nearly  correct ;  but,  as  Dr.  Quain  observes,  as 
this  line  runs  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  thigh, 
its  course  is  more  oblique  than  that  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  placed  much  nearer  the  shaft  of  the  fe- 
mur. (See  Elem.  of  Anat.,  p.  505,  ed.  2.)  In  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh  the  femoral  artery  is 
more  deeply  placed  than  in  the  upper,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  integuments,  superficial  fascia, 
and  fascia  lnta.it  has  the  sartorious  lying  over  it, 
beneath  which  there  is  also  another  fascia  ex- 
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tended  over  it,  from  the  adductor  muscle  to  the 
vastus  internus.  This  fascia,  though  thin  above 
becomes  very  dense  where  the  artery  approaches 
the  opening  in  the  adductor  magnus.  In  the 
groin  the  femoral  vein  lies  close  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  artery,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  more  un- 
der the  latter  vessel,  and  in  the  pppliteal  space  it 
is  situated  quite  to  the  outer  side  of  it. 

An  incision  three  inches  in  length  is  to  be 
made  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  sartorius,  which 
is  the  common  rule,  and  perhaps  better  than  Lis- 
franc's  modification,  which  consists  in  making  an 
incision  of  this  length  in  the  mid  space  between 
the  gracilis  and  sartorius ;  for,  by  exposing  the 
fibres  of  the  latter  muscle,  their  very  course  af- 
fords useful  instruction  to  the  surgeon ;  for  he 
then  knows  immediately  where  he  is,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done.  The  integuments  and  super- 
ficial fascia  having  been  divided,  and  the  fascia 
lata  to  the  same  extent,  the  inner  edge  of  the 
sartorious  is  exposed.  This  is  to  be  gently  rais- 
ed and  drawn  outward.  The  fascia,  extending 
from  the  vastus  intemus  to  the  adductor,  and 
covering  the  artery,  is  brought  into  view,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  forceps  and  a  director,  it 
is  to  be  cautiously  opened,  by  which  means  the 
sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels  will  be  exposed. 
Here  the  great  saphasnal  nerve  lies  within  the 
sheath,  on  the  anterior  and  external  side  of  the 
artery,  and  the  rule  is  not  to  include  it  in  the  lig- 
ature. Lastly,  the  aneurism-needle  is  to  be  con- 
veyed under  the  artery,  between  it  and  the  vein. 
In  making  the  incision  through  the  integuments, 
the  great  saphasnal  vein  should  be  avoided  by  not 
directing  the  knife  too  obliquely  downward  and 
backward. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
article  Aneurism  respecting  the  ligature  of  the 
brachial  artery,  I  may  observe,  that  the  course  of 
this  vessel  corresponds  to  an  oblique  line  drawn 
from  the  armpit  to  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the 
elbow.  The  median  nerve,  which  above  runs 
along  its  radial  margin,  soon  gets  in  front  of  it, 
and,  crossing  it  very  obliquely,  passes  quite  to  its 
ulnar  side  below.  Two  satellite  veins  usually 
accompany  the  artery,  and  even  sometimes  cover 
it,  and  thus  separate  it  from  the  median  nerve. 
The  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves,  which 
he  near  it  above,  separate  farther  and  farther 
from  it  as  they  descend,  in  order  to  reach  the 
inner  part  of  the  forearm.  The  artery,  lying  at 
first  near  the  humerus,  between  the  coraco-bra- 
chialis  and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  af- 
terward passes  over  the  insertion  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  and  gets  upon  the  brachialis  anticus, 
a  little  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps, 
which  last  muscles  it  accompanies  to  its  termi- 
nation. In  the  supine  state  of  the  hand  the  bra- 
chial artery  is  less  covered  by  the  biceps ;  and 
hence,  in  the  operation  of  taking  it  up,  this  po- 
sition is  advantageous.  (See  Manec,  Man.  de 
Mid.  Opir.,  p.  166.)  In  thin  subjects  the  fascia 
is  almost  contiguous  to  it,  and  sends  off  a  dupli- 
cature  to  include  the  artery,  its  two  accompany- 
ing veins,  and  the  median  nerve,  all  which  form, 
as  it  were,  one  common  fasciculus. 

The  whole  is  covered  by  the  common  integu- 
ments, and,  in  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  by  the 
trunk  of  the  basilic  vein.  The  anomalies  of  the 
brachial  artery  are  very  frequent.  Velpeau  and 
most  other  surgeons  have  seen  it  divide  near  the 
axilla,  and  at  nearly  every  other  point  between 
this  and  the  elbow.  In  one  subject  Velpeau 
found  its  bifurcation  take  place  two  inches  above 
the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  to  form  the  ulnar 
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and  posterior  interosseous.  In  another,  the  lat- 
ter was  completely  independent  of  both  the  ul- 
nar and  the  radial.  Sometimes  the  two  trunks 
produced  by  the  bifurcation  pass  down  to  the 
forearm  parallel  to  one  another;  in  other  in- 
stances they  cross  once,  or  several  times ;  and 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  piercing  the  fas- 
cia so  as  to  get  immediately  under  the  skin, 
while  the  other,  which  then  gives  off  the  radial 
and  the  interosseous,  retains  its  ordinary  rela- 
tions. (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
t.  i.,  p.  210.) 

In  the  operation  of  placing  a  ligature  on  the  bra- 
chial artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  the  surgeon 
should  remember  that  the  course  of  the  vessel 
here  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  obliquely  in- 
ward and  upward,  from  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  the  elbow  to  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps. 
Its  course  is  also  denoted  by  the  median  basilic 
vein,  which  passes  under  the  skin  almost  in  the 
same  hue  as  the  artery.  An  incision,  between 
two  and  three  inches  in  length,  is  to  be  made 
through  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  this  vein, 
which  is  to  be  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  way. 
Then,  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  the  fascia,  and 
the  fibrous  production  given  oft'  from  the  tendon 
of  the  biceps,  are  to  be  divided,  which  having 
been  accomplished,  the  artery  will  present  itself, 
bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by  its  two  vena; 
sodales,  the  median  nerve  lying  three  or  four 
lines  from  its  inner  border.  To  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  aneurism-needle  or  director  under 
the  artery,  the  elbow  is  to  be  a  little  bent,  and 
the  instrument  passed  from  within  outward  un- 
der the  vessel.  (See  Manec,  Op.  cit,  p.  166.)  If 
the  operation  were  performed  somewhat  higher, 
the  surgeon  must  remember,  that  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  the 
median  nerve  would  begin  to  be  in  front  of  the 
artery. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  the  brachial  artery 
lies  at  the  inner  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis, 
and  has  the  median  nerve  at  first  external  to  it, 
and  then  in  front  of  it.  Below  the  insertion  of 
the  coraco-brachialis,  it  is  situated  at  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps.  Four  circumstances  are 
enumerated  as  guides  for  the  external  incision : 
1.  The  inner  edge  of  the  coraco-brachialis  above, 
and  that  of  the  biceps  below.  2.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  middle  of  the  axilla  to  the  middle  of  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  3.  Placing  the  fingers  on 
the  median  nerve,  and  cutting  on  its  inner  side. 
(Lisfranc.)  4.  The  pulsations  of  the  artery.  The 
knife  is  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  artery  from 
above  downward  in  the  right  arm,  and  from  be- 
low upward  in  the  left,  and  an  incision  made  in 
the  integuments  about  three  inches  long. 

With  the  forefinger  the  surgeon  next  endeav- 
ours to  feel  the  median  nerve,  which  presents  it- 
self as  a  round  very  hard  cord,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  artery  by  its  pulsations.  He  then  di- 
vides, with  the  aid  of  a  director,  one  after  the 
other,  the  fascia,  and  the  sheath  given  off  by  it  to 
the  median  nerve  ;  and  breaking,  with  the  end  of 
a  probe  or  director,  the  fibro-cellular  covering  of 
the  vessels,  separates  the  artery  from  the  veins, 
and  puts  a  ligature  under  it.  Except  when 
anomalies  occur,  the  operation  is  simple.  M. 
Velpeau  has  only  once  seen  the  median  nerve 
under  the  artery.  In  all  ordinary  cases  it  is  the 
first  cord  met  with  behind  the  inner  margin  of 
the  biceps.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.,  <fc,  t.  i., 
p.  211.) 

As  some  very  celebrated  surgeons  have  made 
the  senous  mistake  of  tying  the  median  nerve 
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for  the  brachial  artery,  I  advise  the  practitioner 
never  to  tighten  the  ligature  urn 
the  effect  of  pressure  on  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  artery. 

In  order  not  to  mistake  the  ulnar  for  tin  me- 
dian nerve,  and  to  be  led  to  seek  for  tin 
where  it  will  not  be  found,  it  is  an  excellent  rule 
to  proceed  in  the  operation  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  arm.  ( See  Manec,  Man 
de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  167.) 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  behind  the  Carpus. 
— If  the  thumb  be  forcibly  extended,  the  tendons 
of  its  great  abductor  and  long  extensor  will  be 
made  very  prominent  behind.  In  the  depression 
between  them,  the  pulsations  of  the  radial  artery 
can  be  felt.  The  thumb  being  drawn  away  from 
the  forefinger,  an  incision  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length  is  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fore- 
going tendons,  first  through  the  skin,  and  then 
through  the  fascia.  The  artery  is  then  to  be 
separated  from  some  veins  and  nervous  fila- 
ments with  a  probe  or  director.  (See  Manec, 
Op.  cit,  p.  163.) 

After  the  radial  artery  leaves  the  forepart  of 
the  wrist,  it  may  be  taken  up  by  making  an  incis- 
ion "  on  the  outside  of  the  insertion  of  the  ex- 
tensor primi,  internodii  pollicis,  and  the  inside  of 
the  extensor  tertii  internodii  pollicis.  Between 
these  tendons  the  arteiy  lies  very  deep,  and  over 
it  is  the  extreme  branch  of  the  muscular  spiral 
nerve.  We  find  the  artery  going  close  to  the 
notch,  between  the  os  scaphoides  and  trapezi- 
um."    {Sir  C.  Bell,  Op.  Surgery,  vol.  ii,  p.  373.) 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Lower  Third 
of  the  Forearm. — Here  the  artery  can  readily  be 
felt,  being  only  covered  by  the  fascia  and  the 
skin.  On  each  side  of  it  is  a  vein  ;  but  the  radi- 
al nerve  is  considerably  to  the  outer  side  of  it, 
haying  passed  under  the  supinator  radii  longus 
a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  An  in- 
cision two  inches  and  a  half  long  is  to  be  made 
a  little  way  from  the  radial  margin  of  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  between  this  and  the  supinator 
longus.  The  fascia  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  lig- 
ature passed  from  within  outward,  or  from  with- 
out inward,  as  the  surgeon  may  choose,  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference,  the  nerve  being  out  of 
danger. 

Ligature  of  the  Radial  Artery  in  the  Upper 
Third  of  the  Forearm. — Here  the  artery  runs  in 
the  space  which  separates  the  supinator  radii  lon- 
gus from  the  pronator  teres  and  palmaris  longus, 
covered  by  the  internal  border  of  the  first  of  these 
muscles,  and  of  course  by  the  fascia  and  the  skin. 
It  is  always  accompanied  by  two  veins,  and  has 
the  radial  nerve  at  its  outerside.  Its  course  is  ac- 
curately indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  mid  point  be- 
tween the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  the 
tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus. 

In  the  direction  of  this  line,  M.  Rous  makes 
an  incision  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
commencing  a  little  below  the  elbow.  If  the  me- 
dian vein  is  met  with,  it  is  pushed  aside.  The 
fascia  is  then  slit  up  with  a  director,  and  the  bor- 
der of  the  long  supinator  drawn  outward,  with- 
out dividing  it.  The  artery  having  been  brought 
into  view,  the  aneurism-needle  or  eye-probe  is 
passed  under  it  from  without  inward,  on  account 
of  the  nerve.  (See  Manec,  Man.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
p.  164.) 

Ligature  of  the  Ulnar  Artery  at  the  Wrist. — 
Here  the  artery  passes  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
pisiform  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  on  its  outer 
side,  and  a  vein  on  each  side  of  it.     In  this  place 
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an  incision  two  inches  long  is  to  be  made  through 
the  skm,  cellular  tissue,  and  palmar  fascia,  one 
aftel  the  other.  The  artery  having  been  thus  ex - 
■'.  an  eye-probe  is  to  be  passed  under  it  from 
without  inward. 

Below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  the  ulnar  ar- 
tery is  superficial,  and  may  easily  be  taken  up  by 
making  an  incision  upon  the  radial  side  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  between  the  tendon  of  which 
muscle  and  that  of  the  flexor  profundus  digito- 
i  inn  the  vessel  is  situated.  The  artery,  however, 
will  not  be  reached  until  a  thin  aponeurosis  under 
the  fascia  of  the  forearm  has  been  divided.  The 
nerve  is  rather  more  under  the  tendon  of  the  flex- 
or carpi  ulnaris  than  the  artery.  When  the  ul- 
nar artery  arises  from  the  brachial  above  the  el- 
bow, it  pierces  and  runs  above  the  fascia,  and  is 
easily  taken  up  in  any  part  of  its  course. 

For  bringing  into  view  the  ulnar  artery  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  forearm,  the  situation  and 
breadth  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle  must 
first  be  ascertained.  An  incision  is  then  to  be 
made  from  above  downward,  beginning  two 
inches  below  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  inner  margin  of 
the  above  muscle  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  and 
a  half.  The  fascia  is  then  to  be  divided,  and  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  drawn  a  little  away  from  the 
flexor  subliuus.  In  this  opening,  rather  under 
the  margin  of  the  latter  muscle,  the  ulnar  artery 
will  be  felt  with  the  finger,  continuing  its  course 
over  the  flexor  profundus.  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
situated  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  artery.  Mr. 
Guthrie's  opinions  respecting  the  propriety  of  di- 
viding the  muscles  which  conceal  the  upper  third 
of  the  ulnar  artery  have  been  noticed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  article. 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  on  the 
Foot. — The  anterior  tibial  artery  becomes  super- 
ficial about  six  inches  above  the  ankle,  from 
winch  point  it  descends  between  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  that  of  the  extensor  of 
the  toes.  It  passes  with  these  tendons  under  the 
annular  ligament,  and  rather  nearer  to  the  inter- 
nal malleolus  than  the  external;  thence  incli- 
ning inward,  it  penetrates  between  the  first  and 
second  metatarsal  bones  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  it  inosculates  with  the  external  plantar  ar- 
tery. The  inner  branch  of  the  deep  dorsal  nerve 
of  the  foot  is  at  its  inner  side,  its  corresponding 
vein  at  its  outer  side.  It  is  covered,  1st,  By  a 
thin  fibro-cellular  expansion,  separating  it  from 
the  adjoining  tendons.  2dly,  By  adipose  cellular 
tissue.  3dly,  By  the  fascia  of  the  instep.  4thly, 
By  the  common  integuments.  On  the  instep, 
the  first  tendon  of  the  extensor  communis  digi- 
torum  pedis  lies  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  ar- 
tery ;  that  of  the  extensor  of  the  great  toe  upon 
its  inner  side. 

An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  long  is  made 
in  the  skin,  in  the  direction  of  an  oblique  line 
from  the  middle  of  the  instep  to  the  first  interos- 
seous space.  The  skin,  adipose  substance,  and 
fascia  are  to  be  divided,  the  fibro-cellular  apo- 
neurosis between  the  tendons  of  the  first  two 
toes  opened,  and  the  artery  tied,  after  being  sep- 
arated by  means  of  a  director  from  the  accompa- 
nying  nerve  and  veins.     (Velpeau.) 

aturt  of  the  Anterior  Tihial  Artery  in  the 
-The  two  upper  thirds  of  this  artery  he 
Close  to  the  interrosseous  ligament,  but  lower 
down  the  artery  advances  towards  the  outer  side 
of  the  spine  of  the  tibia ;  consequently,  the  high- 
er it  is,  the  more  deeply  it  is  situated.  The  two 
veins  accompanying  it  inosculate  across  it  by 


several  small  branches.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve 
crosses  over  it  obliquely  inward  and  downward, 
though  sometimes  it  continues  on  its  outer  side 
down  to  the  instep.  The  artery,  veins,  and  nerve 
are  included  in  cellular  tissue,  which  does  not, 
however,  form  a  true  sheath  for  them.  Above, 
the  artery  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and 
the  extensor  communis;  in  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the  extensor 
of  the  great  toe ;  and  still  lower  down,  between 
the  extensor  of  the  great  toe  and  the  extensor 
communis. 

In  order  to  lay  bare  the  anterior  tibial  artery 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  finger  is 
to  be  passed  along  the  outer  side  of  the  spine  of 
the  tibia,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tibialis  anticus 
muscle  is  to  be  ascertained.  Along  the  outer 
margin  of  this  muscle,  an  incision  is  to  be  made, 
through  the  integuments  and  fascia,  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  The  knife  is  then  to  be  in- 
troduced between  the  outer  margin  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  muscle  and  the  extensor  longus  of  the 
great  toe.  In  this  space,  at  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch,  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  situated. 
(See  Holler's  Icon.  Anat.,  fasc.  v.,  tab.  4 ;  also  /. 
P.  Manec,  De  la  Lig.  des  Arteres,  pi.  12.) 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  its 
Lower  Third. — The  skin,  the  subcutaneous  fat, 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  fascia,  are  to  be  divi- 
ded in  succession  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
inches,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  mid  point  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and 
spine  of  the  tibia  to  the  instep.  Then,  with  a 
director  or  the  forefinger,  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscle  of  the  great  toe  is  to  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  pushing  it  out- 
ward from  the  extensor  communis  if  the  opera- 
tion be  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  but  inward  if  the  operation  be  done  quite 
at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  leg.  Nothing 
then  remains  to  be  done  but  to  separate  the  ar- 
tery from  its  accompanying  veins  and  from  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve,  which  in  this  part  of  the 
limb  is  at  its  inner  side,  having  crossed  it  from 
the  outer  in  its  descent.  (See  Manec,  pi.  xii., 
fig.  1 ;   Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.,  cfc,  t.  1.) 

Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Artery  in  its  Mid- 
dle or  Two  Upper  Thirds. — Lisfranc  makes  an  in- 
cision extending  obliquely  from  below  upward, 
from  the  spine  of  the  tibia  towards  the  fibula. 
Having  cut  transversely  through  the  fascia,  the 
interspace  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  the 
extensors  is  sought  for. 

In  the  ordinary  method  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  track  of  the  artery,  as  determined  by  the  line 
above  specified,  about  an  inch  on  the  outside  of 
the  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  skin  and  fascia  are 
divided  to  the  extent  of  three  inches.  The  mus- 
cular interspace,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  ar- 
tery will  be  found  close  to  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment, is  denoted  by  a  yellowish  line.  In  order 
to  convey  the  ligature  round  the  artery,  Velpeau 
passes  a  director  under  it  very  obliquely,  from 
below  upward,  and  from  the  fibula  towards  the 
tibia. 

Ligature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — From 
its  origin,  a  little  below  the  poplitaeus  muscle,  to 
its  division  into  the  external  and  internal  plantar 
arteries,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  follows  very 
precisely  the  direction  of  a  line,  with  a  slight 
convexity  inward,  from  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  calf  to  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  the 
internal  malleolus.  Two  veins  usually  accom- 
pany it,  sometimes  forming  by  their  anastomoses 
a  complete  network  round  it.    In  the  upper  part 
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of  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  lies  to  the  in- 
ner or  tibial  side  of  the  artery,  but  soon  passes 
over  it  to  the  outer  or  fibular  side.  In  the  two 
upper  thirds  of  the  leg  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
is  deep  seated,  lying  in  the  upper  third  upon  the 
tibialis  posticus,  in  the  middle  third  upon  the 
flexor  digitorum  communis,  while  lower  down  it 
is  separated  from  the  tibia  only  by  fat  and  cellu- 
lar tissue.  From  the  gastrocnemius  and  solaeus 
it  is  divided  by  the  deep  crural  fascia,  which 
muscles  lie  over  its  two  upper  thirds.  In  the 
lower  third  no  muscles  cover  it. 

In  the  arch  of  the  os  calcis  the  posterior  tibial 
artery  is  in  contact  with  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
flexor  communis  digitorum,  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus. 
Here  the  nerve  is  behind  it,  the  veins  at  the  inner 
side.  The  artery  is  enveloped  in  cellular  and 
adipose  tissue.  The  internal  ligament  of  the 
tarsus,  a  fibrous  layer  continuous  with  the  fascia 
of  the  leg,  after  covering  the  artery,  becomes 
blended  with  the  dense  cellular  tissue  interposed 
between  the  vessel  and  the  skin.  (See  Velpeau.) 
Between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  calf,  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is 
somewhat  farther  from  the  internal  edge  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  nerve  is  rather  on  its  outer  side 
than  behind  it.  The  deep-seated  fascia,  which 
is  here  very  thin,  keeps  the  artery  bound  down 
upon  the  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  commu- 
nis digitorum,  and  flexor  longus  proprius  pollicis. 
External  to  this  fascia  is  the  tissue  that  tills  the 
sheath  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  and  then  the 
common  fascia  of  the  leg  directly  under  the  skin. 

In  the  calf  the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  very 
deeply  seated,  almost  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  much  nearer 
to  its  external  or  fibular  edge  than  its  internal. 
It  is  covered  by  a  strong  fascia  that  lies  over  the 
flexor  muscles,  and  then  by  the  tibial  portion  of 
the  solaeus ;  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius ;  the  fascia  of  the  leg ;  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  are  found  the  great 
saphenal  vein  and  the  internal  saphenal  nerve ; 
and,  lastly,  the  skin.     (See  Velpeau.) 

Ligature  of  the  Posterior  Tibial  Artery. — The 
leg  is  to  be  bent  and  laid  upon  its  outside. 

Behind  the  malleolus  internus. — An  incision, 
slightly  curved,  with  its  concavity  forward,  is  to 
commence  an  inch  above,  and  to  terminate  an 
inch  below  the  posterior  edge  of  the  malleolus 
internus,  and  to  be  at  least  three  lines  behind  it. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  between  the  malleolus  inter- 
nus and  the  tendon  of  Achilles.  If  the  operation 
is  to  be  performed  in  the  hollow  of  the  os  calcis, 
it  is  necessary,  as  M.  Velpeau  directs,  to  divide 
the  tissues  cautiously,  layer  by  layer,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  director  under  the  fascia  previously  to 
its  division,  lest  the  artery,  which  is  sometimes 
very  superficial,  be  wounded.  If  the  incision 
were  made  too  near  the  malleolus,  the  fibro- 
synovial  sheath  of  the  groove,  which  that  pro- 
cess contributes  to  form,  would  be  opened ;  if 
too  far  backward,  the  artery  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  find.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.  de  MM. 
Opir.,  t.  i.)  In  fact,  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  of 
the  flexor  communis  digitorum  pass  in  a  kind 
of  furrow.  Along  with  these  two  tendons,  but 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  os  calcis,  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  descends  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

The  depth  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery  in  the 

two  upper  thirds  of  the  leg  makes  it  difficult  to 

take  it  up  in  these  situations.    When  necessary, 

however,  it  may  be  exposed,  and   tied,  above 
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and  below  the  wound  in  it,  by  proceeding  as 
follows:  An  incision  four  inches  in  leu 
made  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia;  the  80- 
heus  muscle  detached  from  the  bone  to  the  same 
extent,  and  reflected.  The  internal  saphaenal 
vein  is  to  be  avoided.  Under  the  solanis  muscle 
is  found  the  fascia,  which  separates  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  into  superficial  and  deep-seated. 
When  this  fascia  has  been  divided,  the  posterior 
tibial  artery  may  be  seen  or  felt,  deeply  situated, 
running  on  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  mus- 
cle of  the  toes.  (See  Holler,  Icon.  Anat.,  fasc.  v., 
tab.  v. ;  Manec,  De  la  Lig.  des  Arteres,  fol.,  Paris, 
1822,  pi.  13.) 

The  method  of  trying  to  take  up  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  by  making  the  incision  at  the  inner 
and  posterior  edge  of  the  tibia,  is  disapproved  of 
by  Mr.  Guthrie  on  account  of  its  difficulties. 
"  The  operator  (says  he)  has  cut  his  four  inches, 
has  turned  up  the  edge  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and 
has  insinuated  his  director  under  the  head  of  the 
solasus,  which  he  has  also  sliced  away  from  the 
bone.  The  artery  is  still  an  inch  inward,  bound 
down  by  a  strong  fascia,"  which  "  must  be  cut 
immediately  over,  or  by  the  side  of  the  artery; 
it  will  not  do  to  separate  it  from  the  bone,  and 
then  to  push  it  over;  it  cannot  be  done."  Then, 
supposing  the  fascia  to  be  divided  in  the  best 
way,  Mr.  Guthrie  deems  the  separation  of  the 
two  veins  from  the  artery,  and  the  passage  of  the 
aneurism-needle  under  the  artery  from  without 
inward,  so  as  to  avoid  the  nerve,  almost  imprac- 
ticable. "  If  a  by-stander  should  inquire  why  this 
most  painful,  difficult,  bloody,  tedious,  and  dan- 
gerous operation  is  done,  the  answer  would  be, 
solely  because  it  was  not  usual  to  make  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the 
leg  ;  an  incision  which,  if  made  by  accident, 
would  be  pronounced  to  be  one  attended  with 
little  danger,  and  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  subse- 
quent detriment."  (See  Guthrie  on  Inj.  andDis. 
of  Art.,  p.  259.) 

Instead  of  this  method,  Mr.  Guthrie  advocates 
the  following :  An  incision  is  to  be  made,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length,  through  the  integuments 
and  muscles  of  the  calf  down  to  the  fascia.  If 
the  case  is  a  gunshot  wound,  the  centre  of  the 
incision  is  to  be  on  a  line  with  the  shot-holes ;  or, 
if  they  are  diagonal  to  each  other,  between  them. 
The  smoothness  of  the  fascia  points  it  out ;  and 
the  loose  cellular  membrane,  connecting  the  di- 
vided muscles  to  it,  allows  the  edges  of  this  long 
incision  to  be  easily  separated  and  the  fascia 
cut,  so  as  to  expose  the  nerve,  artery,  and  veins. 
The  tourniquet  is  now  to  be  unscrewed,  and  the 
bleeding  denotes  where  the  artery  is  injured. 
The  knife  may  be  applied  perpendicularly  to  the 
fascia,  and  the  artery  laid  bare  for  three  or  four 
inches  in  extent.  (P.  261.)  Perhaps  the  length 
of  the  incision,  as  here  described,  is  rather  great- 
er than  actually  necessary.  Five  inches  will  af 
ford  a  great  deal  of  room ;  but,  where  the  mus- 
cles of  the  calf  are  very  bulky,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  make  the  wound  long. 

Ligature  of  the  Peroneal  Artery. — Here,  in  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Guthrie's  directions,  the  incision 
should  also  be  made  through  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  towards  the  fibular  side  of  the  leg ;  and,  after 
the  deep  fascia  under  them  has  been  divided,  the 
artery  will  be  found  covered  by  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  at  any  point  below 
three  inches  and  a  half  from  the  head  of  the  fibu- 
la. These  fibres  having  been  divided,  the  artery 
will  be  found  close  to  the  inside  of  the  bone. 
Above  the  point  specified,  the  artery  lies  upon 
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the  tibialis  posticus,  under  the  deep  fascia  Inter- 
between  it  and   the  muscles  of  the  calf. 
No  nerve  accompaniee  it. 

Ligature  of  the  Axillary  Artery. — In  proportion 
U8  vessel  approaches  the  hollow  of  the  axil- 
la, it  gets  nearer  to  the  vein,  and  becomes  sur- 
rounded  by  those  nervous  fasciculi,  by  means  of 
which  one  portion  of  the  brachial  plexus  com- 
municates with  another.  Hence,  to  cut  down  to 
the  artery  in  this  place  in  the  living  body,  and  to 
tie  separately,  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  arduous 
task.  The  difficulty  is  farther  increased  by  the 
distance  of  the  vessel  from  the  surface.  Hence 
M.  Manec  objects  to  any  attempt  being  ever 
made  to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  artery  between 
the  pectoraua  minor  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapnlarifl.  Independently,  says  he,  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  operation,  this  part  of  the  axil- 
lary artery  would  be  unfavourable  to  its  success, 
on  account  of  the  several  branches  which  are 
given  off  from  it,  near  one  of  which  the  ligature 
must  be  placed. 

Directly  the  axillary  artery  has  arrived  oppo- 
site the  lower  border  of  the  great  pectoral  mus- 
cle, the  difficulty  ceases.  Here  the  brachial 
plexus  no  longer  exists  ;  each  of  the  different 
nerves  arising  from  it  has  taken  the  course  to  its 
particular  destination,  and  the  artery  is  only  cov- 
ered by  the  integuments  and  fascia.  Behind,  it 
rests  upon  the  tendons  of  the  teres  major  and 
latissimus  dorsi ;  in  front,  it  corresponds  to  the 
coraco-brachialis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  median  nerve.  At  its  inner  side  are  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  and  the  axillary  vein, 
which  sometimes  consists  of  two  or  three  branch- 
es, and  renders  the  dissection  of  the  artery  more 
tedious.  Farther  backward  than  the  axillary 
vein  are  the  ulnar  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 
The  relation  of  these  last  nerves  to  the  artery  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  recollect,  in  order  that 
neither  of  them  may  be  mistaken  for  the  median 
nerve. 

In  the  operation  of  taking  up  the  extremity  of 
the  axillary  artery,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
upon  his  back,  and  the  arm  raised  from  the  side. 
An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length  is 
to  be  made  six  or  eight  lines  behind  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  axilla,  through  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue.  A  piece  of  the  fascia  is 
then  to  be  lifted  up  with  the  forceps,  and  an  open- 
ing made  in  it  by  cutting  transversely,  close  to 
tin  end  of  the  forceps;  then  a  director  is  to  be 
passed  into  the  opening,  and  the  fascia  slit  up  to 
the  extent  of  the  external  wound.  If  the  fascia 
be  tough  and  dense,  so  as  not  to  afford  convenient 
room,  Manec  recommends  the  incision  in  it  to  be 
converted  into  a  crucial  one.  These  things  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  farther  use  of  the 
knife  is  not  necessary.  The  anterior  edge  of  the 
wound  being  now  lifted  up,  the  coraco-brachialis 
will  be  seen,  and  the  median  nerve  at  its  inner 
side.  This  nerve  being  detected,  the  artery  will 
be  found  behind  it. 

M.  Manec  offers  valuable  cautions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  manner  of  avoiding  the  serious  mis- 
take of  supposing  the  ulnar  or  muscular  spiral 
nerve  to  be  the  median.  To  escape  this  blunder, 
he  very  properly  insists  upon  the  prudence  of 
proceeding  backward  from  the  coraco-brachialis, 
for  in  doing  so  the  first  nerve  arrived  at  is  the 
median.  (See  Manec,  Traite  dc  la  lag.  dm  Arte- 
61.,  Pans,  1832,  Expl.  of  pi.  6.)  In  the  case 
of  a  wound,  however,  the  surgeon  has  not  ex- 
BCtly  the  choice  of  the  place  f'or  the  application 
ol  the  ligature  to  the  axillary  artery.  Here  he 
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must  obey  the  rule  of  applying  it  to  the  wounded 
part  of  the  artery,  and  putting  one  ligature  above 
and  another  below  the  bleeding  orifice ;  or,  if  the 
artery  be  completely  severed,  both  its  extremi- 
ties will  require  to  be  tied. — C.] 

ARTERIOTOMY  (from  dprvpla,  an  artery,  and 
Ttpvw,  to  cut).  The  operation  of  opening  an  ar- 
tery, and  taking  blood  away  from  the  system  in 
this  manner  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  allevi- 
ating, or  curing  disease.  The  only  arteries  of  any 
size  from  which  blood  is  ever  taken  in  practice 
are  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, which  lie  in  such  a  situation  that,  after  the 
due  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken  away,  the 
bleeding  can  be  readily  stopped  by  compressing 
the  wounded  part  of  the  vessel  against  the  neigh- 
bou  ring  portion  of  the  cranium.  A  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury,  or  a  lancet,  a  basin  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  blood,  a  compress,  and  a  roller,  are 
the  only  things  required.  In  general,  it  is  best 
to  open  the  trunk  of  the  temporal  artery;  but 
sometimes  its  frontal  or  occipital  branch  will 
yield  blood  enough.  But,  in  many  instances,  it 
is  better  first  to  make  a  cut  in  the  skin,  and 
then  puncture  the  vessel.  In  all  cases  the  sur- 
geon should  recollect,  1st.  That  the  temporal  ar- 
tery and  its  branches  are  covered  by  the  skin, 
adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  a  thin  aponeurosis. 
2d.  That  the  trunk  of  the  artery  divides  in  the 
temple,  about  fifteen  lines  above  the  zygoma, 
and  is  situated  about  four  lines  in  front  of  the 
meatus  auditorius.  3d.  That  its  frontal  branch 
runs  forward  from  it6  origin,  and  its  occipital 
branch  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  good  place 
for  the  puncture  is  about  four  lines  above  the 
zygoma.  In  taking  away  blood  from  the  tem- 
poral artery  or  one  of  its  branches,  the  surgeon 
should  never  forget  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  arte- 
rial blood  produces  a  more  debilitating  effect  than 
that  of  venous  ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  drawn  by  this 
operation,  as  every  surgeon  of  experience  must 
have  observed.  In  order  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  trickling  down  over  the  bedding  or  clothes 
when  it  does  not  issue  in  a  jet,  the  French  make 
a  little  gutter  with  a  piece  of  card  for  conveying 
it  into  the  basin.  After  the  proper  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  taken  away,  a  graduated  com- 
press and  the  nodose  bandage  are  applied.  The 
latter  consists  of  a  simple  band,  four  yards  long 
and  two  fingers'  breadth  wide,  rolled  up  into  two 
heads  of  unequal  size.  The  unrolled  portion  be- 
in  g  applied  over  the  graduated  compresses  that 
cover  the  wounded  artery,  the  surgeon  conducts 
the  two  heads,  before  and  behind,  to  the  opposite 
temple,  where  he  crosses  them  in  order  to  return 
to  the  point  of  departure.  He  now  gives  them  a 
turn  or  twist,  which  enables  him  to  carry  one 
over  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  the  other  un- 
derneath the  chin  to  the  sound  side,  where  they 
meet  and  cross,  as  in  the  first  instance.  Thence 
they  are  conducted  in  the  same  course  to  the 
point  of  departure,  and  a  second  twist,  being  ef- 
fected, they  are  conducted  for  the  third  time  to 
the  opposite  temple,  and  for  the  third  time  re- 
turned also  horizontally  and  knotted :  being  con- 
ducted finally,  one  over  the  vertex  and  the  other 
underneath  the  chin,  the  bandage  is  terminated 
by  a  few  circulars  of  the  long  head.  (See  Cut- 
ler's Surgeon's  Practical  Guide  in  Dressing,  and  m 
the  Methodic  Application  of  Bandages,  p.  46, 12mo, 
Lond.,  1834.)  A  graduated  compress,  and  a  few 
turns  of  a  roller  round  the  forehead,  temple,  and 
occiput,  are  generally  preferable  to  the  foregoing 
bandage,  the  part  of  which  extending  under  'he 
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chin  is  often  very  irksome  to  the  patient.  In  a 
few  cases,  notwithstanding  pressure,  the  blood 
bursts  forth  from  time  to  time ;  and  when  this 
happens,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  vessel  completely 
across,  which  will  enable  its  ends  to  retract  and 
contract,  and  thus  promote  the  process  of  nature 
in  closing  them.  In  three  or  four  days  the  wound 
is  generally  healed,  but  occasionally  an  aneurism 
follows ;  an  interesting  memoir  on  which  subject 
has  been  published  by  M.  Desruelles.  (See  Mim. 
de  la  Soc.  MM.  <V Emulation,  t.  ix.,  p.  277.)  In 
one  instance,  Cavallini  effected  a  cure  by  divi- 
ding the  vessel  and  compression.  (See  Collez  "di 
Casi  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  Firenze,  1762.)  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  informed  me  of  a  case  which  he  treated 
successfully  in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  1836,  a  woman  was  under 
my  care  in  the  North  London  Hospital  for  a 
temporal  aneurism,  which  followed  cupping  on 
the  temple.  As  the  blood  found  its  way  freely 
into  the  tumour  after  one  branch  had  been  tied,  I 
divided  another,  and  applied  a  compress ;  the  plan 
was  then  effectual.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  informed 
me  of  a  temporal  aneurism  which  was  produced 
by  a  person  falling  with  his  temple  against  the 
corner  of  a  table. 

M.  Blandin  had  a  patient  who,  in  consequence 
of  arteriotomy,  suffered  acute  pains,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  top  of  the  head,  in  the  track  of  the 
superficial  temporal  nerve ;  this  consequence, 
which  is  uncommon,  may  be  relieved  by  length- 
ening the  puncture  or  incision  at  each  of  its  an- 
gles, or  even  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  nerve. 
(See  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  t.  xiv.,  p. 
422.)— C] 

[ARTERITIS.  Inflammation  of  an  Artery. — 
As  the  coats  of  arteries  possess  vessels  and 
nerves  of  their  own,  and  have  an  organization 
more  or  less  similar  to  that  of  all  the  living  tex- 
tures of  the  body,  they  must  be  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  ulceration,  and  gangrene,  as 
well  as  other  morbid  changes,  especially  a  de- 
posite  of  calcareous  or  atheromatous  matter  be- 
tween the  inner  and  middle  coats.  Arteritis,  as 
contrasted  with  phlebitis  or  inflammation  of 
veins,  is  much  less  perfectly  understood,  so  far 
as  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  are  concerned. 
It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  arteries  are 
not  so  irritable  as  the  veins,  and,  consequently, 
that  arteritis  is  less  frequent  than  phlebitis. 
Pathologists  divide  it  into  acute  and  chronic. 
The  anatomical  characters  of  the  acute  are,  red- 
ness of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  artery  af- 
fected, an  effusion  of  plastic  fibrine  on  its  inner 
surface,  thickening  of  its  substance,  and  some- 
times ulceration.  When  inflammation  runs  from 
a  wound,  or  some  other  point  of  irritation,  along 
the  internal  coat  of  an  artery  far  towards  the 
heart,  it  is  like  phlebitis  ;  a  formidable  disease, 
rapidly  producing  great  irritative  fever,  an  ex- 
tremely quick  pulse,  complete  collapse,  low  de- 
lirium, and  generally  death.  Arteritis,  by  com- 
pletely obstructing  a  main  artery  and  its  principal 
branches,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  mortification. 
The  treatment  of  acute  arteritis  consists  in  bleed- 
ing, purgatives,  diaphoretics,  low  diet,  cooling 
diluent  drinks,  and  perfect  tranquillity.  Digi- 
talis, tartrate  of  antimony,  and  super-acetate  of 
lead,  are  also  prescribed  on  the  principle  of 
calming  the  circulation ;  but,  as  Dr.  Hope  ob- 
serves, they  must  be  used  with  discretion.  (See 
Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.,  part  ii.,  p.  149.)  After  the 
first  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  been  check- 
ed, mercury  is  sometimes  given,  so  as  to  excite 
gentle  but  quick  salivation. 
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Chronic  arteritis  is  more  common  than  acute. 
The  internal  membrane  becomes  thickened,  soft- 
ened, and  of  a  deep,  dirty  red  colour.  "  Ti 
appearances  (says  Dr.  Hope)  are  not  uniformly 
diffused,  but  more  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  cal- 
careous and  other  degenerations.  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  these  degenerations  were  the 
cause  of  the  inflammation.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  tend,  in  many  instances,  to  keep 
it  up ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  degener- 
ations themselves  were  originally  caused  by  in- 
creased vascular  actions  of  a  chronic  nature." 
( Cyc.  of  Pract.  Med.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  145.)  The  formation 
of  spontaneous  aneurisms  is  now  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  its  origin  in  chronic  arteritis. — C] 

[ASPHYXIA  (from  a,  privative  of,  and  o<j>i>fa, 
the  pulse).  Cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart 
from  the  interruption  of  respiration,  or,  rather,  of 
the  effect  produced  by  that  function  on  the  blood. 

Asphyxia  may  also  be  defined  to  be  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  occurring 
primarily,  and  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other 
functions,  and  frequently  by  death.  The  general 
causes  of  asphyxia  may  be  arranged  under  three 
principal  heads.  1.  Asphyxia  from  deficiency  of 
air.  2.  From  the  air  being  unfit  for  respiration, 
yet  not  producing  any  deleterious  effect  on  the 
economy.  3.  From  the  inspiration  of  some  gas 
which  is  deleterious.  As  M.  Duvergie  rightly 
observes,  however,  the  suspension  of  functions, 
or  the  mode  of  death  in  the  last  case,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  exemplified  in  the  first  two ; 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  poisoning  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  deleterious  principle  ei- 
ther on  the  nervous  system  or  the  blood,  and  the 
individual  may  perish  though  he  is  actually  re- 
spiring air.  (See  Duvergie  in  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de 
Chir.  Prat.,  art.  Asphyxie.) 

Cases  of  asphyxia  admit  of  a  classification, 
first,  into  those  in  which  there  is  primarily  a 
stoppage  of  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  respi- 
ration, and,  secondly,  into  others  in  which  the 
chemical  phenomena  are  primarily  interrupted. 
As  examples  of  the  first  mode  of  asphyxia,  it  will 
suffice  to  mention  those  in  which  the  muscles  of 
inspiration  cannot  act.  1.  This  happens  where 
a  heavy  mass  of  earth  or  other  materials  sudden- 
ly falls  upon  a  man,  and  makes  great  pressure  on 
the  chest  or  abdomen.  2.  Where  the  nervous 
influence  does  not  extend  to  these  muscles,  as 
where  the  medulla  spinalis  is  injured  high  up,  or 
the  phrenic  nerves  have  been  paralyzed  by  the 
effect  of  lightning.  3.  Where  the  same  muscles 
are  in  a  state  of  inaction  from  the  influence  of  in- 
tense cold.  Asphyxia,  from  the  passive  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs  not  taking  place,  may  be  exem- 
plified in  cases  where  the  abdominal  viscera  are 
forced  through  an  accidental  or  natural  opening 
of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest,  or  when  the 
lungs  are  compressed  by  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura,  and  various  other  causes. 

Asphyxia  depending  upon  the  primary  cessa- 
tion of  the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration  is 
of  two  kinds.  In  one,  it  arises  from  some  me- 
chanical impediment  to  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  in  cases  of  foreign  bodies  entering 
the  trachea,  submersion,  hanging,  &c. ;  in  the 
other,  it  depends  upon  a  deficiency  of  air  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  respiration. 

Asphyxia  may  be  the  original  affection,  or  it 
may  be  only  the  termination  of  another  disorder. 
Thus  a  person  is  attacked  by  pneumonia,  and 
dies  of  asphyxia,  caused  by  hepatization  of  the 
lungs ;  or  he  is  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  is  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  an  effusion  of  serous  fluid  in 
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the  chest.    (See  M.  Diwergie  in  Diet,  de  Mid.  ct 
<i>  Chir,  Prat.,  art.  Asphyxie.) 

As  the  salutary  effect  of  respiration  depends 
upon  the  air  which  is  respired  containing  a  due 
proportion  of  free  oxygen,  the  deficiency  or  ab- 
sence of  this  clement  must  necessarily  produce 
asphyxia.  On  this  principle,  azote,  hydrogen, 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  and  air  too  highly  rarefied,  will 
cause  asphyxia.  Carbonic  and  some  other  gas- 
es  act  fatally  also,  on  the  principle  of  being  pos- 
itively deleterious  to  life  when  introduced  into 
the  air-cells.  One  manner  in  which  asphyxia 
may  be  occasioned  is  by  submersion,  the  lungs 
of  warm-blooded  animals  not  having  an  organi- 
zai  ii  in  qualifying  them  to  derive  from  the  oxygen 
contain''!  in  water  the  salutary  influence  on  the 
blood  which  they  collect  from  the  respiration  of 
atmospheric  air. 

Asphyxia  may  likewise  arise  from  various  cir- 
cumstances preventing  the  entrance  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  as  the  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  oesophagus  ;  a  swelling  of 
the  membrane  of  the  larynx  ;  obstruction  of  this 
n  and  the  trachea  with  fibrine,  as  in  croup ; 
tumours  formed  near,  or  pressing  upon  some  part 
ol  the  respiratory  tube,  and  pressure  upon  the 
same  organ  from  any  other  cause,  as  is  exempli- 
fied in  strangulation.  It  has  been  explained  that 
some  causes  of  asphyxia  operate  by  destroying 
the  mechanism  0$  respiration,  that  is,  by  render- 
ing the  muscjes  concerned  in  this  function  para- 
lytic. Thus  an  injury  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  as 
high  up  as  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  by  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  will  par- 
alyze the  diaphragm.  It  will,  at  the  same  time, 
paralyze  the  other  principal  muscles  concerned 
in  producing  the  requisite  changes  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  chest ;  and,  consequently,  a  fatal 
asphyxia  must  take  place.  This  was  well  illus- 
trated in  a  case  lately  brought  into  the  North 
London  Hospital.  The  ends  of  the  neck-hand- 
kerchief of  a  youth,  aged  fifteen,  were  caught  by 
the  wheel  of  some  machinery,  which  drew  his 
neck  with  great  force  against  the  works,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  caused  violent  strangulation.  In 
about,  one  minute  the  handkerchief  was  cut 
through  and  the  constriction  removed :  he  was 
brought  to  the  hospital  with  his  respiration  stop- 
ped, and  asphyxia  from  this  cause.  Attempts 
were  made  to  restore  respiration  and  the  action 
of  the  heart,  first,  by  blowing  air  into  the  lungs 
through  the  nostrils.  Whenever  this  was  done, 
the  action  of  the  heart  returned,  the  pulse  rose, 
and  the  livor  of  the  lips  and  countenance  disap- 
peared ;  but  as  soon  as  the  inflation  of  the  lungs 
was  discontinued,  then  the  pulse  sunk  so  as  to 
become  undistinguishable,  and  the  skin  assumed 
the  purple  colour  again.  Finding  that  this  hap- 
pened repeatedly,  a  suspicion  was  entertained 
that  the  cervical  vertebrae  had  sustained  injury; 
but,  in  order  that  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  might 
have  every  chance  of  doing  good,  in  the  event  of 
Other  injury  not  existing,  I  performed  tracheoto- 
m\ ,  and'  air  was  introduced  into  the  lungs  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  and  a  tube.  All  this,  however, 
was  m  vain  ;  and  galvanism  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  boy  was  kept  in  a  state  exhibiting 
signs  of  life  toi  about  six  hours  from  the  period 
oj  the  accident ;  but  bis  temperature  continuing 
to  get  lower  and  lower,  he  at  length  sunk.  In 
the  post  mortem  examination,  a  fracture  of  the 
arch  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  a  laceration 
of  the  front  ligament  of  the  spine,  an  effusion  of 
d  on  the  medulla,  and  also  another  effusion 
behind  the  pharvnx,  were  detected. 


Formerly,  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  in  hanging  or  drowning  was  referred  to  a 
urical  impediment  to  the  transmission  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart.  But  the  experiments  of  Goodwyn  and 
others  prove  that  no  such  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion exists,  and  that,  even  after  the  fullest  expi- 
ration, the  air  remaining  in  the  air-vesicles  of  the 
lungs  distends  them  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
blood  to  circulate  freely  through  them.  The 
real  obstacle  arises  out  of  the  interruption  of 
those  chemical  changes  which  atmospheric  air 
produces  on  the  blood  while  circulating  in  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  and  which  convert  it  from 
venous  to  arterial  blood.  In  fact,  the  blood, 
which  in  asphyxia  thus  retains  its  venous  char- 
acter, does  for  a  time  pass  through  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  and  is  conveyed  into  the  left 
ventricle,  which  propels  it  into  the  aortic  system 
of  arteries.  But  this  blood,  which  is  thus  sub- 
stituted for  arterial,  has  deleterious  properties, 
depriving  the  organs  to  which  it  is  sent  of  the 
power  of  performing  their  respective  functions. 
Sensibility,  irritability,  together  with  all  the  phys- 
ical and  vital  actions  depending  upon  them,  are 
suspended.  (See  Roget  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med., 
art.  Asphyxia.)  From  the  investigations  of  Bi- 
chat,  it  appears  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  cir- 
culation of  venous,  or  what  he  calls  black  blood, 
is  on  the  brain,  and  that  this  effect  extends, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  brain,  to  the 
whole  nervous  system.  Loss  of  sensibility  there- 
fore precedes  the  suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  venous 
blood  sent  into  the  arteries  reaches  the  brain. 
(See  Bichat,  Recherchts  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mart.) 

The  face  of  a  person  who  has  been  drowned 
is  in  general  pale,  though  slightly  livid.  A 
frothy  liquid,  and  some  water,  are  found  m  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs :  the 
latter  organs  are  of  a  violet  colour,  but  contain 
less  blood  than  where  asphyxia  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  are  filled  with  black  blood ;  in  the 
stomach  there  is  generally  more  or  less  water, 
which  has  been  swallowed ;  the  surface  of  the 
brain  is  of  a  darker  appearance  than  usual,  but 
its  vessels  not  particularly  turgid  ;  and  the  air  re- 
maining in  the  lungs  contains  little  oxygen.  (See 
J.  F.  Berger,  Essai  sur  la  Cause  de  V Asphyxie  par 
Submersion,  Geneve,  1805  ;  Goodwin  on  Connexion 
of  Life  with  Respiration,  p.  19.) 

When  the  person,  at  the  time  of  falling  into 
the  water,  was  intoxicated,  stunned  by  a  blow 
on  the  head,  or  in  a  state  of  syncope,  there  can 
have  been  no  struggle.  Under  such  circumstan- 
ces, the  trachea  will  contain  a  little  water,  but 
no  froth ;  the  lungs  will  be  of  their  natural  col- 
our, and  not  much  expanded  ;  no  water  will  be 
found  in  the  stomach ;  and  the  blood  in  the  ve- 
nous system  will  not  be  so  disproportionate  to 
that  contained  in  the  arterial.  As  Dr.  Roget 
justly  observes,  the  great  diversity  in  these  and 
other  circumstances  "  will  enable  ns,  perhaps,  to 
explain  the  differences  that  are  met  with  in  the 
time  during  which  the  body  may  remain  under 
water  compatibly  with  the  possibility  of  resto- 
ring life,  if  the  submersion  have  not  exceeded 
five  minutes,  and  no  blow  against  a  stone  or 
other  violence  has  occurred  to  complicate  the 
effects,  our  efforts  at  resuscitation,  if  properly 
conducted,  will  generally  be  successful.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  recovery  is  not  very  common ; 
after  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  it  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  hopeless.    The  longest  pe- 
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riod  recorded  in  the  Reports  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety is  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  On  the  other 
hand,  some,  who  have  been  only  a  few  minutes 
under  water,  cannot  be  restored  to  life,  even  by 
the  prompt  application  of  proper  means."  {Dr. 
Roget,  in  Cyctoped.  of  Pract.  Med.,  article  As- 
phyxia.) 

In  the  endeavour  to  resuscitate  a  person  whose 
animation  has  been  suspended  by  immersion,  the 
wet  clothes  should  be  promptly  removed,  and 
the  body  covered  with  blankets  and  placed  on  a 
table,  with  the  head  and  chest  raised ;  the  nos- 
trils and  mouth  are  to  be  freed  from  froth,  and 
kept  perfectly  unobstructed.  The  lungs  are  then 
to  be  inflated  with  the  kind  of  bellows  employed 
by  the  Humane  Society,  and  provided  with  a 
short  flexible  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  adapted 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows,  and  the  other  to  a 
silver  tube,  designed  for  introduction  into  the 
nostril.  As  the  glottis  is  open,  air,  conveyed  into 
one  of  the  nostrils,  while  the  other  and  the  mouth 
are  closed,  and  the  larynx  is  pressed  towards  the 
vertebrae  so  as  to  close  the  oesophagus,  must 
necessarily  pass  into  the  lungs.  The  lungs  be- 
ing thus  filled,  are  next  to  be  emptied,  by  an  as- 
sistant compressing  the  chest  and  expelling  the 
air.  The  same  operations  are  to  be  repeated 
until  natural  respiration  begins,  or  until  this  and 
other  approved  measures  have  been  tried  at  least 
six  hours.  {Dr.  Curry,  Obs.  on  Apparent  Death, 
cfc.)  When  this  method  fails  to  till  the  lungs 
with  air,  tracheotomy  may  be  performed,  but  in 
the  opposite  case  it  is  not  necessary.  As  the 
body  is  insensible,  there  is,  indeed,  commonly 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  passing  any  bent  tube  of 
moderate  diameter  and  proper  length  into  the 
glottis  when  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward,  and 
tracheotomy,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot 
be  needed.  Thus,  with  an  ordinary  silver  cath- 
eter, air  maybe  blown  into  the  lungs.  Together 
with  inflation  of  the  lungs,  gentle  friction  of  the 
body  with  warm  flannels  or  the  hand,  stimula- 
ting the  nostrils  with  hartshorn,  and  injecting 
warm  stimulating  fluids  into  the  stomach  with  a 
syringe  and  tube  passed  down  the  oesophagus, 
are  plans  generally  recommended.  Slight  shocks 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  through  the  heart  and 
diaphragm  may  also  be  tried,  if  the  apparatus  be 
ready  at  hand. 

After  the  breathing  has  been  restored,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  watched,  lest  he  yet  fall  a  sudden 
victim  to  a  returning  accumulation  of  black  blood 
in  the  brain,  or  to  the  violent  effects  of  reaction 
in  the  system. 

The  treatment  of  persons  whose  animation  is 
suspended  by  strangulation  is  the  same  as  that  of 
persons  in  a  similar  condition  from  submersion. 
Here,  however,  the  fulness  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain  may  render  bleeding  indispensable. 

In  cases  of  asphyxia  depending  upon  obstruc- 
tion of  the  glottis,  larynx,  or  trachea  by  disease, 
foreign  bodies,  or  tumours,  tracheotomy  or  la- 
ryngotomy,  according  to  circumstances,  is  fre- 
quently the  only  means  by  which  life  can  possi- 
bly be  saved.  (See  Lakyngotomy  and  Trache- 
otomy.) 

The  treatment  of  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid 
gas  consists  in  removing  the  body  immediately 
into  the  fresh  pure  air,  sprinkling  it  with  cold 
water  if  its  temperature  be  high,  galvanizing  it, 
and  endeavouring  to  restore  the  breathing  by 
blowing  air  down  the  glottis :  oxygen  gas,  if  at 
hand.  Differences  of  opinion  are  entertained 
about  the  utility  of  bleeding.—  C] 
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nutrition).    A  deficiency  in  the  nutritive  powers 
of  a  part,  in  consequence  of  which 
mensions  are  reduced,  and  the  number  ol 
stituent  molecules  diminished.     (Totmi 
Cyclop,  of  Prac.  Med.,  art.  Atrophy.)    Ao 
to  another  pathologist,  atrophj  i 
of  growth,  deficiency  in  the  size  and  weight  of  a 
part,  and  commonly  of  one  or  more  of  its  usual 
constituents  m  particular.     {Mayo,  Outlines  oj 
Human  Pathology,  p.  16.)     When   the  functions 
of  organs  cease  or  are  Long  suspended,  an: 
of  them  usually  follows.    Thus,  in  a  limb  kept 
for  a  long  wliile  unexercised  in  consequence  of 
disease,  the  bones  suffer  atrophy  as  well 
soft  parts.     But  certain  states  of  disease  and  in- 
jury frequently  lead  to  atrophy  of  various  organs 
and  textures.     This  fact  is  often  exemplified  in 
the  testicle.    Wounds  of  the  occiput  and  back 
of  the  neck  were  remarked  by  Larrey  in  Egypt 
to  be  often  followed  by  atrophy  of  this  organ. 
The  want  of  a  free  supply  of  blood  and  nervous 
energy  leads  necessarily  to  weakness  and  atrophy 
of  parts.    In  old  age,  various  parts  undergo  what 
is  termed  senile  atrophy.    Thus,  in  advanced  life, 
the  ovaries  and  mammary  glands  are  reduced  to 
mere  rudiments. 

According  to  Dr.  Carswell,  atrophy  "is  the 
modification  of  bulk  which  takes  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the 
solid  materials  which  enter  into  the  healthy  com- 
position of  organs  and  tissues.  This  diminution 
of  bulk,  which  constitutes  the  essential  physical 
character  of  atrophy,  is  described  by  him  as  de- 
pending upon  diminished  exercise  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions.  (See  CarsweWs  Illustrations  of 
the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  10.)  In  this 
valuable  work,  one  of  the  most  correct  ever  pub- 
lished on  this  interesting  branch  of  pathology, 
notice  is  taken  of  certain  forms  of  congenital  atro- 
phy, as  exemplified  in  monstrosities,  and  occur- 
ring as  the  consequences  of  the  formative  pro- 
cess having  been  arrested  at  certain  periods  of 
the  evolution  of  particular  organs.  Dr.  Cars- 
well  next  adverts  to  the  atrophy,  or  even  total 
disappearance  of  organs  soon  after  birth,  which 
performed  functions  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  fcetus,  but  which  are  now  no  longer  necessa- 
ry to  the  maintenance  of  life,  as  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus, umbilical  arteries,  the  thymus  gland,  su- 
pra-renal capsules,  &c.  Different  from  these 
two  forms  of  atrophy  is  that  which,  as  Dr.  Cars- 
well  observes,  takes  place  in  advanced  life,  "  as 
the  fulfilment  of  a  general  law  of  nature,  so  con- 
spicuously manifested  in  the  limited  duration  of 
all  organized  beings,  which,  having  attained  the 
maximum  of  their  development,  decline  after  a 
variable  period  of  time,  and  tend  gradually  to- 
wards decay."  Senile  atrophy,  as  Dr.  Carswell 
terms  it,  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  vesic- 
ular structure  of  the  lungs,  the  spongy  structure 
of  the  penis,  the  testes,  the  lymphatic  and  mam- 
mary glands,  the  uterus,  and  ovaries.  The  bones, 
in  general,  lose  much  of  their  weight ;  and,  as 
every  surgeon  of  experience  knows,  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  rendered  common 
in  old  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of 
senile  atrophy.  After  seventy,  the  brain  is  di- 
minished from  -i  to  -i  of  its  average  weight, 
and  becomes  specifically  lighter,  and  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  nerves  are  reduced  in  size. 
The  muscles,  especially  those  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, participate  likewise  in  the  general  decay, 
and  so  do  the  bloodvessels,  which  always  bear  a 
relation  to  the  increased  or  reduced  size  of  the 
organs  to  which  they  are  distributed. 


BLADDER. 

This  fact  is  exemplified  in  the  size  of  the 
large,  or  the  number  of  small  arteries  being  les- 
sened. The  general  interstitial  absorption  of 
John  Hunter,  the  atrophy  of  the  whole  body,  or 
the  marasmus  and  emaciation  from  diseases  de- 
ingthe  important  functions  of  digestion,  res- 
piration,  and  the  qualities  oi  the  blood  from  fe- 
vers, profuse  suppuration,  and  various  severe 
and  organic  diseases,  I  need  not  consider  in  this 
place.    But,  besides  these  forms  of  atrophy  af- 


BLADDER. 

fecting  the  whole  body,  there  are  others  which 
are  local,  and  divided  by  Professor  Carswell  into 
three  classes.  1.  Atrophy  from  a  diminished 
supply  of  blood.  2.  From  diminished  exercise 
of  the  function  of  innervation.  3.  From  dimin- 
ished exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  organ. 
For  numerous  original,  philosophical,  and  prac- 
tical remarks  on  these  heads,  I  refer  to  CarsweWs 
Illustrations  of  tlie  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease, 
fasc.  10.— C] 
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[BANDAGES.  The  surgical  world  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
just  estimation  and  extensive  adaptation  of  the 
bandage  as  a  therapeutic  agent.  Its  early  appli- 
cation after  recent  injuries  and  operations  will  be 
found  of  great  importance  in  controlling  the  cir- 
culation and  facilitating  the  cure. 

During  Khe  year  1835,  Dr.  H.  Chase,  of  Phila- 
delphia, introduced  to  the  profession  a  novelty  in 
the  ('(instruction  of  suspensory  bandages.  He 
substitutes  non-elastic  (linen)  bandages  for  those 
commonly  made  of  silk,  cotton,  or  other  elastic 
materials.  They  vary  in  shape  from  those  in  ordi- 
nary use,  the  sac  in  each  instance  being  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  band  support- 
ing the  sac  passing  upward  over  each  groin,  and 
around  the  body  above  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  the  ilium. 

The  principle  of  action  consists  in  the  con- 
stancy and  unavoidability  of  the  support  and 
pressure,  by  which  the  undue  contents  of  the  en- 
larged spermatic  veins  are  expelled  from  these 
vessels.  He  has  seldom  found  these  bandages 
to  fail  in  relieving  patients  from  all  the  painful 
symptoms  attendant  upon  cirsocele,  and,  in  an 
equal  number  of  cases,  to  eradicate  all  traces  of 
this  complaint. 

A  full  description  of  this  instrument,  together 
with  its  mode  of  action,  is  given,  accompanied 
with  cases,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  "  Final  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Socie- 
ty mi  the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  Trusses. 
Republished,  with  Notes,  by  Heber  Chase,  M.D.,  p. 
217.— Reesio.J 

[BLADDER.  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  membraneous  portion  of  the  urethra,  behind 
the  stricture,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  modem  surgery ;  for,  as  it  is  chief- 
ly in  a  few  cases  of  stricture  that  an  artificial  out- 
let for  the  urine  is  required,  the  new  plan,  which, 
as  compared  with  a  wound  of  the  bladder,  is  a 
trifling  injury,  nearly  obviates  all  necessity  for 
1  tincturing  the  bladder  in  any  way. 

This  plan  was  first  adopted  and  recommended 
bj  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  it  afterward  had  an 
advocate  ill  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

I  lately  placed  in  the  Museum  of  University 
scirrhous  tumour,  which  I  found  in 
the  bladder  of  an  elderly  man,  whose  thigh-bone 
broke  as  he  turned  himself  in  bed.  m  conse- 
quence of  being  weakened  by  the  pressure  of  a 
cancerous  tumour  upon  it.  (See  Med.  Clur. 
vol    xvii.,  p.  51.) 

BLADDER,  HERNIA  OF.      See  HERNIA. 

Besides  this  case,  the  bladder  in  females  is 
liable  to  prolapsus  and  inversion,  through  the 
meatus  urinanus. 


BLADDER,  HYDATIDS   VOIDED   FROM. 

This  case  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  one  exam- 
ple, under  Dr.  Duncan,  the  hydatids  discharged 
from  the  urethra  were  formed  in  the  kidney. 
The  symptoms  were  frequent  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter, and  sometimes  difficulty  in  making  the  evac- 
uation, and  pain  about  the  hip,  perineum,  and 
glans  penis.  The  pain  in  the  perineum  was  gen- 
erally felt  six  or  seven  hours  before  each  hydatid 
was  expelled.  The  expulsion  of  the  hydatids 
was  promoted  by  exhibiting  twelve  minims  of  di- 
luted muriatic  acid  thrice  a  day.  The  hydatids 
voided  were  of  a  globular  shape,  and  of  the  genus 
acephalo-cyst,  and  varied  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Probably  they 
had  enlarged  after  their  descent  into  the  bladder. 
(See  Liverpool  Med.  Journ.  for  July,  1834.) 

The  following  curious  account  of  the  post 
mortem  appearances  in  an  instance  of  this  kind 
is  given  by  Dr.  Tyson :  "  Therein,  upon  opera- 
tion (says  Dr.  Tyson),  we  discovered  a  very 
strange  sort  of  cystes,  or  bags,  of  the  exact  fig- 
ure of  eggs,  of  several  dimensions,  some  larger 
than  goose  eggs,  others  as  big  as  hen  eggs,  to  the 
in  in  iber  of  twelve  in  all ;  and  about  eight  of  them 
whole,  and  replete  with  limpid  serum;  all  of 
them  loose  and  free,  without  the  least  adhesion, 
cither  to  one  another,  or  the  coat  of  the  bladder. 
Nor  could  we  imagine  that  this  miserable  patient 
could  possibly  make  any  water  but  what  hap- 
I  upon  the  breach  of  some  of  these  watery 
tumours,  when  the  bladder  was  crowded  beyond 
its  dimensions.  The  ureters  were  of  the  large- 
ness of  the  small  guts  in  children,  so  that  they 
could  easily  admit  two  fingers  into  their  cavity. 
One  of  the  vesiculae  being  opened,  had  a  large 
cluster  of  small  ova,  as  big  as  grapes,  all  replete 
with  liquor.  All  the  rest  contained  nothing  but 
serum."     (Tyson  in  Philos.  Trans.,  1687.) 

BLADDER,  INSECTS  DISCHARGED  FROM. 

About  two  years  ago  I  received  from  Mr.  Law, 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland,  many  specimens  of  sub- 
stances voided  from  a  young  woman's  bladder, 
supposed  by  him  to  be  portions  of  taeniae.  But, 
on  submitting  them  to  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Richard  Owen,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he 
ascertained,  perfectly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  substances  were  only  pieces  of  the  intestines 
of  pigeons,  or  other  small  birds,  cut  and  prepared 
so  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  taeniae ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  woman  is  guilty  of  some 
trick  or  imposture,  from  monomania  or  other  in- 
explicable cause.  Mr.  Law  seems  convinced, 
however,  that  the  case  is  different  from  the  view 
of  it  taken  by  Mr.  Owen. 
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BLADDER,  RUPTURE   OF   THE. 

Many  examples  of  this  accident,  occasioned  by 
blows,  or  sudden  violent  pressure  on  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  and  followed  by  fatal  extravasa- 
tion of  urine,  are  upon  record.  So  fatal  is  the  oc- 
currence, that  Dr.  Harrison  is  not  aware  of  any 
instance,  the  particulars  of  which  are  published, 
having  had  a  favourable  termination.  (See  Dub- 
lin Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  350.)  The 
urinary  bladder,  in  its  empty  and  contracted  state, 
as  he  correctly  observes,  lies  so  deeply  in  the 
male  pelvis  as  to  be  almost  perfectly  secured 
against  any  injury  or  accident  except  that  of  a 
gun-shot  wound  or  a  surgical  operation.  When, 
however,  it  becomes  distended  with  urine,  it  rises 
up  above  the  pubes,  presses  forward  against  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  is  in  a  position  much 
exposed  to  external  injury.  In  this  state,  also, 
its  coats  are  tense,  expanded,  and  thin ;  condi- 
tions in  which  their  tissue  is  more  easily  ruptur- 
ed. Excluding  from  present  consideration  pene- 
trating wounds  and  lacerations  by  spicule  of  frac- 
tures of  the  os  pubes,  the  bladder  is  generally 
burst  by  violence,  applied  directly  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  as  by  a  blow  or  fall  on  this  part, 
or  the  heavy  pressure  of  a  cart  or  carriage  wheel. 
In  the  museum  of  University  College  are  two 
specimens  of  ruptured  bladder ;  in  one  the  acci- 
dent was  occasioned  in  the  following  manner: 
a  man  who  had  been  drinking,  and  whose  blad- 
der was  very  full,  went  out  of  the  house  where 
his  party  was,  but  it  being  dark,  he  struck  the 
hypogastric  region  against  a  post  which  he  did 
not  see.  The  consequence  was  the  rupture  of 
the  bladder.  The  other  specimen  was  taken 
from  a  fine  young  man,  a  patient  of  my  own ; 
the  injury  having  occurred  while  the  bladder  was 
very  full  of  urine,  as  he  was  wrestling  with  an- 
other person,  whose  knee,  in  the  fall,  made  vio- 
lent pressure  on  the  abdomen,  just  above  the 
pubes.  Also,  the  accident  has  sometimes  been 
caused  by  a  general  concussion  of  the  whole 
frame,  such  as  a  fall  from  a  height,  without  any 
direct  force  acting  on  the  cesical  region  itself. 
(See  Cusack's  case  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  ii.)  Again,  the  bladder  may  be  ruptured  by 
violent  exertion,  and  repeated  straining  to  empty 
it  when  over-distended,  in  consequence  of  some 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  or  during  the 
violent  efforts  of  parturition.  Lastly,  it  some- 
times gives  way  from  gangrene,  when  it  has  long 
been  in  a  state  of  forced  distension,  or  when,  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  plenitude,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
long-continued  pressure  of  the  uterus  during  a 
protracted  labour,  or,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
utero-gestation,  to  the  pressure  on  it  caused  by 
a  retroversion  of  the  womb,  as  exemplified  in  the 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  William  Hunter.  (Med. 
Obs.  and  Inq.,  vol.  iv.  and  v.,  Lond.,  1771 ;  Har- 
rison in  Dublin  Joum.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
352.)  In  retention  of  urine,  a  rupture  of  the  blad- 
der from  straining  to  empty  it,  is  not  a  common 
event.  One  instance  of  it  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  (On  Dis.  of  Urinary  Organs,  p. 
12),  and  another  by  Sir  Everard  Home.  (On 
Strictures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240.)  But,  as  Dr.  Harrison 
observes,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  opening  in  the  bladder  was  the  effect 
of  a  sudden  laceration,  caused  by  muscular  ex- 
ertion, or  of  some  preceding  ulcerative  or  gan- 
grenous affection  at  the  particular  point  where 
the  organ  gave  way.  Generally,  however,  in  re- 
tention of  urine  from  stricture,  when  the  urine 
becomes  effused,  it  is  not  from  a  rupture  of  the 
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bladder,  but  from  that  of  the  urethra  behind  the 
stricture,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pros- 
tate gland.  (Harrison  in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol.  ix.,  p.  352.) 

It  would  appear  from  Dr.  Harrison's  investiga- 
tions, that,  when  the  distended  bladder  in  the 
male  has  been  ruptured  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the 
hypogastric  region,  or  by  a  general  concussion, 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum has  very  generally  been  the  seat  of  rup- 
ture ;  the  urine  has  consequently  been  effused  in 
the  abdomen,  and  the  patient  has  been  destroyed 
by  peritonitis  (p.  354). 

The  following  is  the  explanation  offered  by 
Dr.  Harrison  of  the  fact  that,  when  the  bladder 
is  ruptured  by  a  blow  or  general  concussion,  the 
laceration  is  always  found  in  that  part  of  the  or- 
gan which  is  covered  by  the  serous  membrane. 
"  The  several  tunics  of  the  bladder  allow  of  con- 
siderable distention,  but  least  of  all  the  perito- 
neal :  when,  therefore,  the  bladder  becomes  fully 
distended,  and  is  then  subjected  to  any  sudden 
or  violent  compressing  force,  this  tunic,  which  is 
then  tense,  and  comparatively  unyielding,  will 
crack,  while  the  subjacent  tunics  which  are  con- 
nected to  it  will  be  torn  along  with  it ;  whereas, 
in  other  situations,  where  cellular  tissue  occupies 
the  place  of  the  serous  membrane,  the  coats  of 
the  bladder  will  yield  considerably  before  they 
give  way  or  admit  of  laceration.  (See  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  371.)  The  blad- 
der being  pressed  forcibly  against  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  in  the  male,  seems  to  Dr.  Harrison 
also  to  account  for  the  rent  being  usually  in  the 
posterior  region  of  that  viscus.  The  rarity  of  the 
accident  in  females  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the 
greater  size  of  the  pelvis,  the  cavity  of  which  is 
not  so  extensively  occupied  by  the  bladder  when 
this  is  full  of  urine.  Nor  (says  he)  does  the  blad- 
der incline  so  much  backward  as  in  the  male; 
on  the  contrary,  it  inclines  more  forward,  and 
enlarges  more  in  the  transverse  direction,  while 
the  uterus  and  its  lateral  broad  folds  may  assist 
to  break  the  shock  of  any  external  violence  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogastric  region,  and  so  prevent 
the  direct  concussion  of  the  bladder  against  the 
sacral  promontory."  (Vol.  eft.,  p.  372.)  The 
comparative  unfrequency  of  a  rupture  of  the 
bladder  in  children  and  boys  is  referred  by  Dr. 
Harrison  to  their  rarely  suffering  the  bladder  to 
become  much  distended  with  urine,  and  in  part 
to  the  smaller  size  of  the  sacral  promontory,  and 
to  the  bladder,  when  full,  lying  in  early  life  more 
in  the  abdomen. 

With  respect  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  kind  of 
rupture  of  the  bladder  now  under  consideration, 
it  is  judiciously  observed  by  Dr.  Harrison  that,  as 
it  is  the  effect  of  only  two  species  of  injury,  the 
account  of  the  accident  will  afford  useful  infor- 
mation. Thus,  says  he,  every  case  on  record 
has  been  the  result  either  of  some  force  directly 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  or  of  a  general  concus- 
sion of  the  whole  frame.  In  this  latter  case  the 
injury  is  more  likely  to  be  overlooked,  particu- 
larly if  the  individual  has  suffered  in  any  other 
and  more  obvious  manner :  hence,  after  such  ac- 
cidents, the  attention  of  the  practitioner  should 
be  early  directed  to  the  urinary  discharge,  and, 
if  there  be  any  inability  to  pass  the  urine,  and  a 
desire  to  do  so,  the  catheter  should  be  introdu- 
ced. When  the  rupture  has  been  the  effect  of 
violence  directly  applied  to  the  hypogastric  re- 
gion, the  symptoms  are  more  obvious.  The  pa- 
tient himself  is  often  aware  of  the  accident :  he 
knew  that  his  bladder  was  full  at  the  time  of 
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the  injury ;  perhaps  he  felt  it  burst  within  him. 
Then  the  sensation  of  sinking  and  sickness,  the 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  peculiar  feeling 
about  the  pr*cordia,  are  all  circumstances  indic- 
ative of  the  rupture  of  some  viscus.  In  addition 
to  these  symptoms,  there  will  be  a  desire  to  make 
water  without  the  power  of  doing  so ;  great  pain 
in  the  belly  and  perineum  during  the  attempts ; 
tension  of  the  abdomen,  the  fulness  being  diffu- 
m  .1,  and  not  circumscribed,  as  in  common  reten- 
tion of  urine.  When  a  catheter  is  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  it  meets  with  a  peculiar  resist- 
ance, and  the  urine  flows  through  it,  not  m  a 
stream,  but  as  if  it  merely  filled  and  overflowed 
the  instrument  slowly ;  at  one  time  only  in  a  few 
drops,  at  another  in  considerable  quantity ;  "this 
difference  depending  on  some  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  degree  of 
pressure  with  which  it  is  pushed  against  the 
bladder,  whereby  the  edges  of  the  rupture  must 
be  separated,  and  more  or  less  of  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  urine  be  discharged."  (See  Harri- 
son in  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p. 
377.) 

In  one  case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Cusack,  only  a 
few  drops  of  urine  could  be  drawn  off  with  the 
catheter  on  the  day  of  the  accident.  On  the 
next  no  urine  flowed  at  first;  but,  by  changing 
the  direction  of  the  instrument,  and  on  making 
pressure  with  the  finger  in  ano,  about  three  pints 
were  discharged.  On  the  third  day,  as  all  the 
symptoms  continued  unabated,  the  abdomen  was 
punctured  in  the  linea  alba,  midway  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  pubes ;  and  a  large  quantity 
Of  clear  urine  escaped,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
ll<  iwed  freely  from  a  catheter  in  the  urethra.  The 
relief  was  only  temporary,  the  patient  having 
died  delirious  on  the  eighth  day.  On  dissection, 
marks  of  intense  inflammation  were  noticed  in 
the  hypogastric  region,  where  the  intestines  were 
glued  together  into  one  mass.  At  first  no  urine 
was  seen ;  but,  on  breaking  the  adhesions  and 
raising  up  the  intestines,  about  a  pint  of  it  was 
sponged  out  from  between  the  rectum  and  the 
bladder.  "  The  pelvic  portion  of  the  peritoneum 
was  completely  coated  with  lymph  ;  the  bladder 
was  contracted  and  empty ;  the  rupture,  about 
an  inch  in  extent,  was  in  its  posterior  part  and 
right  side,  and  in  an  oblique  direction.  (See 
Cusack  in  Dub.  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312.) 

In  the  post  mortem  examination  of  a  case  under 
Dupuytren,  traces  of  severe  inflammation  were 
observed  in  the  hypogastric  region.  Adhesion 
existed  between  the  abdominal  parietes  and  the 
bladder,  and  the  sides  of  the  latter  and  the  adja- 
cent viscera  were  all  so  agglutinated  together, 
that  a  kind  of  pouch  was  formed,  considerably 
advanced  in  organization,  whereby  the  urine  was 
circumscribed,  and  effusion  to  any  farther  dis- 
tance prevented.  (See  Archives  Gin.,  June,  1834. 
p.  294.)  In  general,  the  bladder,  though  the  seat 
of  injury,  is  itself  but  little  inflamed,  except  at 
the  posterior  portion  of  its  serous  coat.  (See 
Harrison  m  Dub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  IX., 

iii  the  treatment,  the  principal  indications  are 
to  withdraw,  if  possible,  the  effused  fluid  from 
the  abdomen;  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  return 
or  increase  of  such  effusion;  and  to  resist  and 
subdue  that  unavoidable  and  very  fatal  affection 
Deritordtis  With  this  view,  any  accumulation 
of  urine  in  the  bladder  should  be  prevented  by 
the  introduction  of  an  elastic  gum  catheter  of 
full  size  with  B  long  and  large  curve  ;  and  it,  by 
chan<rin"  its  direction  or  other  manoeuvres,  its 


beak  can  be  passed  through  the  rent,  or  made  to 
reach  its  vicinity  so  as  to  open  it,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  urine  may  be  drawn  from  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum.  Pressure  with  the  finger  in 
ano  is  also  to  be  tried.  (See  Harrison,  vol.  cit., 
p.  379.)  In  the  case  which  I  attended,  a  cathe- 
ter of  full  size  was  kept  continually  introduced. 
In  this  way  we  endeavour  to  lessen  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  inflammation,  which,  however,  is 
sure  to  follow  the  effusion  of  so  irritating  a  fluid 
as  the  urine.  Inflammation  must,  therefore,  be 
resisted  by  local  and  general  bleeding ;  calomel, 
opium,  and  mild  saline  purgatives  given  with  the 
effervescing  mixture.  If  the  disease  advance, 
and  the  pains  in  the  abdomen  become  more  in- 
tense, with  swelling  and  fluctuation,  ought  the 
surgeon  to  perform  paracentesis  ?  As  Dr.  Harri- 
son remarks,  this  has  been  done  in  two  instan- 
ces, but  without  success.  "  The  urine  which  is 
effused  is  principally  lodged  in  the  pelvic  cul-de- 
sac,  and  is  more  or  less  confined  to  that  region, 
partly  from  its  depending  position,  and  partly 
from  the  adhesions  which,  we  have  reason  to 
expect,  under  proper  and  active  treatment,  may 
have  been  formed  between  the  bladder  and  the 
adjacent  viscera  at  the  upper  orifice  of  the  pel- 
vis." This  view  leads  Dr.  Harrison  to  consider 
cutting  a  small  opening  through  the  rectum  into 
this  cul-de-sac  the  best  and  safest  plan  for  the 
discharge  of  the  irritating  fluid.  Here  a  new 
cavity  has  been  formed,  coated  internally  like  an 
abscess ;  and  the  opening  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  extending  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  operation  might  be  done  with  a 
trocar,  or  a  long  curved  bistoury,  with  a  sheath, 
and  a  cutting  edge  only  on  its  extremity.  The 
patient  being  in  the  recumbent  posture,  with  his 
knees  drawn  up  and  somewhat  separated,  the 
finger  of  the  left  hand  might  be  passed  up  the 
rectum  as  far  as  possible,  and  pressed  against  its 
fore  part.  The  catheter  in  the  bladder  might 
also  assist  in  guiding  the  finger  to  the  cul-de-sac 
behind  that  organ.  The  cannula  of  a  long  curv- 
ed trocar  might  next  he  passed  along  the  finger, 
and,  when  its  extremity  had  been  placed  against 
the  fore  part  of  the  rectum,  exactly  in  the  median 
line,  the  stillette  might  be  pushed  through  it,  and 
the  peritoneum  opened.  Dr.  Harrison  conceives 
that  the  quantity  of  effused  fluid  would  protect 
the  small  intestines  from  reach  of  the  instru- 
ment; and  he  says  that  in  the  cases  which  he 
has  examined,  he  did  not  find  any  of  their  convo- 
lutions in  the  pelvis.  Supposing  this  operation 
were  ever  attempted,  ought  the  cannula  to  be 
left  in  the  part?  or  ought  it  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  catheter  trusted  to  for  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  the  urine  afterward  ?  The  latter  meth- 
od is  preferred  by  Dr.  Harrison.  (See  Boyer, 
Mai.  Chir.,  t.  ix.,  p.  61 ;  C.  Montague  in  Med. 
Communications,  vol.  ii.,  p.  284;  Cusack  in  Dub. 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  312  ;  Dupuytren,  Ar- 
chives Gin.,  June,  1834,  p.  294  ;  Johnstone  in  Mem. 
of  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  543 ;  and  par- 
ticularly Dr.  Harrison's  Cases  and  Obs.  in  Dub. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ix.,  p.  349,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  chief  information  in  the  fore- 
going article.) — C] 

[BLEPHAROPLASTIC.  Doctor  Alfred  C. 
Post,  of  New-York,  has  cured  two  aggravated 
cases  of  ectropium  of  the  lower  lid,  occasioned 
by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  resulting  from 
burns,  by  means  of  the  blepharoplastic  opera- 
tion. An  incision  was  first  made  by  which  the 
lid  was  detached  from  the  cheek  throughout 
nearly  its  whole  extent.    A  triangular  portion  of 
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the  everted  lid  was  then  excised,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  in  the  lid  brought  together  with  a 
suture.  A  vertical  flap  was  then  formed  from  the 
integument,  covering  the  masseter  muscle,  and 
twisted  upon  itself  so  as  to  be  inserted  between 
the  lid  and  the  cheek,  where  it  was  retained  by 
sutures.  The  edges  of  the  wound  from  which 
the  flap  was  taken  were  also  brought  together 
in  a  similar  manner.  The  deformity  resulting 
from  the  cicatrices  after  the  healing  of  the  wounds 
was  very  trifling,  compared  with  that  which  had 
been  removed  by  the  cure  of  the  ectropium. 

An  account  of  the  first  of  these  cases  was  pub- 
lished, with  engravings,  in  the  New- York  Medi- 
cal Gazette  for  January  19th,  1842. 

During  the  last  year,  Dr.  J.  M.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  performed  this  operation  for  restoring 
the  lower  eyelids,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  burns,  in  two  cases  with  entire  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  repeat- 
ed this  operation  fifteen  times,  and  with  the  most 
gratifying  results  in  removing  frightful  deformi- 
ties. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  operated 
in  several  cases  with  gratifying  success,  and  Dr. 
Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  a  successful  case 
in  the  American  Journal  for  1837.— Reese.] 

[BLISTERS.  In  the  North  London  Hospital, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  is  often  used  for  making  blis- 
ters, as  particularly  recommended  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom.  It  causes  less  irritation,  and  its  ef- 
fects are  more  prompt  than  those  of  cantharides. 
It  may  also  be  used  in  persons  in  whom  can- 
tharides produce  strangury.  It  excites  a  copious 
discharge,  without  heat  or  pain  after  the  first 
few  hours,  and  the  vesicated  part  heals  about  the 
fifth  day,  no  ulceration  having  been  occasioned. 
(See  Higginbottom  on  Nitrate  of  Silver,  p.  161.) 
By  means  of  the  application  of  nitrated  silver,  re- 
peated every  six  or  eight  days,  and  of  perfect  quie- 
tude of  the  part,  secured  by  means  of  a  splint 
and  bandage,  many  a  diseased  joint  has  been 
cured  in  the  North  London  Hospital. 

"  In  applying  blisters  to  infants,"  says  Dr. 
dimming,  "  we  must  take  particular  care  not  to 
allow  them  to  remain  on  for  more  than  three  or 
four  hours.  When  a  blister  is  applied  for  a 
longer  period,  excessive  general  irritation  is  apt 
to  be  induced  ;  and  such  is  the  delicacy  of  the  in- 
fant's skin,  that  the  blistered  parts  not  unfre- 
quently  become  gangrenous.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  death  of  the  child  has  been  some- 
times the  consequence.  Though  vesications  may 
not  have  formed  at  the  time  when  the  blister  is 
removed,  they  generally  take  place  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  dressing.  In  some  habits  the 
blistered  surface  takes  on  an  unhealthy  action, 
and  runs  into  eating  and  irritable  ulcers,  which 
are  long  in  healing.  In  such  cases  I  have  found 
an  emollient  poultice,  when  the  inflammation  is 
considerable,  and  afterward  the  black  and  yellow 
washes,  the  most  useful  applications.  In  infants 
of  an  irritable  habit,  it  will  sometimes  be  advisa- 
ble to  dilute  the  blistering  plaster  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  emplastrum  cerae."  {Dr.  dim- 
ming in  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Coll.  of  Physicians, 
Ireland,  voL  v.,  p.  55.)  See  Paris' s  Pharmacolo- 
gia,  vol.  ii,  p.  186,  ed.  5.  A.  T.  Thomson's  Dis- 
pensatory, and  Elements  of  Mat.  Med.,  ed.  2.  John 
Higginbottom  on  the  use  of  Nitrate  of  Silver,  p.  161, 
ed.  2,  8vo,  1829.  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Human  Pa- 
thology, ch.  i. — C] 

[BONES,  EXCISION  OF.  This  operation  is 
sometimes  applicable  to  the  articular  portions  of 
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bones,  but  still  more  frequently  to  other  parts  <>f 
them.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is  prac- 
tised for  the  removal  of  diseased  or  very  severe- 
ly injured  joints,  and  the  plans  then  to  be  adopt- 
ed, will  be  hereafter  considered.  (See  Joints, 
Excision  of.)  Neither  shall  I  dwell  at  present 
upon  the  removal  of  the  projecting  ends  of  bro- 
ken or  dislocated  bones,  nor  upon  sawing  off 
the  extremities  of  old  ununited  fractures ;  sub- 
jects noticed  in  the  account  of  Dislocation  and 
Fracture.  In  the  articles  Amputation  and  Gun- 
shot Wounds,  I  have  called  the  reader's  atten 
tion  to  the  praiseworthy  method  of  cutting  down 
to,  and  removing  all  loose  splinters  of  the  os  bra- 
chii,  and  even  the  sharp  end  of  tha*  bone  itself, 
from  certain  gunshot  injuries  of  the  shoulder,  so 
as  frequently  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  ampu- 
tating the  limb.  The  cases  demanding  the  re- 
moval of  portions  of  the  scull,  and  the  manner 
of  accomplishing  it,  will  be  described  under  the 
head  Trephine.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  observations  upon  Amputation,  some  ac- 
count has  already  been  given  of  the  excision  of 
certain  bones  of  the  hand  and  foot.  It  is  difficult, 
as  M.  Malgaigne  observes,  to  lay  down  any  pre- 
cise directions  for  the  excision  of  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus.  The  following  plan  was  adopted  by  Mo- 
reau,  the  father,  for  an  extensive  caries :  Over 
the  cuboid  bone  there  was  one  ulcer  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  another  between  the  third  and 
fourth  metatarsal  bones,  resulting  from  an  incis- 
ion made  a  few  days  previously  for  the  discharge 
of  an  abscess.  A  probe  penetrated  into  the  cu- 
boid bone.  An  incision  was  made  along  the  out- 
er side  of  the  foot,  and  extended  across  the  ulcer, 
from  the  posterior  third  of  the  fifth  metacarpal 
bone  to  above  the  anterior  tuberosity  of  the  os 
calcis  ;  and,  as  the  incision  already  made  for  the 
abscess  could  now  be  made  serviceable,  this  and 
the  other  incision  were  conjoined  by  a  transverse 
one,  and  the  square  flaps  reflected.  The  diseas- 
ed bones  were  thus  brought  into  view,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  remove  the  cuboid,  the  third 
cuneiform,  the  posterior  end  of  the  fourth  meta- 
tarsal bone,  the  inner  side  of  the  extremity  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  articular  surface,  by  which  the  os 
calcis  is  united  with  the  cuboid  bone.  The  ten- 
don of  the  peronaeus  longus  was  preserved.  The 
flaps  were  then  laid  down,  and  united  with  two 
sutures.  The  patient,  who  was  young,  got  com- 
pletely well.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
extrication  of  the  bones  were  filled  up  by  a  sub- 
stance which  afterward  ossified.  In  the  end,  the 
patient  was  able  to  walk  well,  the  foot  having 
assumed  its  natural  shape  and  motions.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  243.)  The 
operation  of  removing  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb,  or  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  is  not  deemed  by  Mr.  Liston  an  advisable 
proceeding,  because  the  rest  of  the  thumb  or  toe 
is  left  without  support,  and  is  useless.  He  has 
seen  cases  treated  in  this  way,  but  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory.  However,  Monro  removed  the 
whole  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  on  account  of  ca- 
ries, and  M.  Barbier  did  the  same  thing  at  the 
Val  de  Grace  after  a  dislocation  of  the  bone, 
and  in  each  case  the  result  was  in  every  respect 
successful.  (See  Malgaigne,  Op.  cit.,  p.  243.) 
The  extraction  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
has  been  performed  with  success  by  M.  Roux 
and  M.  Blandin.  The  thumb  was  at  first  short- 
ened and  useless,  but  gradually  became  capable 
of  executing  all  its  natural  movements.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  232.)  An  in- 
cision is  to  be  made  along  the  radial  edge  of 
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the  bone,  and  to  extend  about  half  an  inch  be- 
i  each  of  its  articulations.  Then  the  integu- 
ments and  extensor  tendon  are  to  be  detached 
from  its  dorsal,  and  afterward  the  muscles  from 
its  palmar  surface.  While  an  assistant  holds 
aside  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon  opens 
the  outer  side  of  the  carpal  joint  with  the  point 
of  the  knife,  cuts  through  the  tendon  of  the  long 
abductor,  which  is  inserted  into  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  then  carries  the  knife  completely 
through  the  joint.  He  now  tries  to  dislocate 
the  bone  outward,  and  to  pass  the  knife  along 
its  inner  side,  so  as  to  effect  its  total  detachment 
from  the  muscles.  Lastly,  the  articulation  with 
the  first  phalanx  is  opened  by  cutting  in  succes- 
sion the  internal  and  external  lateral,  and  the 
anterior  ligaments.  The  radial  artery  may  be 
avoided ;  but,  were  it  wounded,  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  it  would  be  attended  with  no  dif- 
ficulty. The  wound  is  to  be  brought  together, 
and  the  thumb  supported  in  its  natural  position 
with  soft  pads  placed  in  the  palm.  (See  Mal- 
gaigne,  Op.  Cit.)  Excision  of  the  anterior  portion 
nt  iln  first  metatarsal  bone  seems  to  M.  Blandin 
advantageous,  because,  when  the  rest  of  it  can 
be  saved,  the  foot  remains  with  a  more  solid 
support.  A  flap  is  formed  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  bone,  with  the  base  backward.  The  bone  is 
exposed  to  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  di- 
vide it ;  sawn  perpendicularly  to  its  axis ;  then 
detached  from  its  connexions  from  behind  for- 
ward ;  and,  finally,  disarticulated  from  the  pha- 
lanx. With  respect  to  the  phalanges  of  the  other 
four  toes,  amputation  is  commonly  preferred  to 
excision  of  them  ;  and  so  it  is  to  excision  of  the 
heads  of  their  metatarsal  bones.  (See  Malgaigne, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  242.)  Although  the  excision  of  the 
mil  near  pal  bone  of  the  index  and  little  fingers  may 
easily  be  performed,  by  cutting  along  the  outer 
margin  of  it,  M.  Malgaigne  is  probably  correct  in 
stilling  that  such  an  operation,  in  consequence 
of  the  subsequent  shortening  of  the  finger,  would 
leave  after  it  as  much  deformity  as  amputation 
would  produce,  and  even  greater  weakness  of 
the  hand.  This  observation  is  not  applicable, 
however,  to  the  excision  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of 
tin  middle  and  ring  fingers,  which  will  still  retain 
their  connexion  with  the  contiguous  ones,  and 
the  strength  of  the  hand  be  preserved.  An  in- 
cision is  made  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
bone,  by  the  side  of  the  extensor  tendon,  which 
should  not  on  any  account  be  divided,  and  the 
disarticulation  is  to  be  begun  at  the  knuckle. 
[See  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med.  Opir.,  p.  233.) 
The  removal  of  dead,  or  softened  and  carious 
portions  of  the  carpal  and  tarsal  bones,  Mr.  Lis- 
ten admits,  is  sometimes  successful;  but  opera- 
tive interference  with  these,  or  with  more  exten- 
sive and  formidable  articulations,  is  not  advisa- 
ble, unless  the  soft  parts  be  not  largely  involved, 
and  the  general  health  tolerably  good.  If  the 
ligaments,  burse,  and  cellular  tissue  are  much 
affected,  Mr.  Listen  considers  the  chance  of  the 
discharge  ceasing  and  of  the  return  of  health 
entirely  hopeless.  Amputation  above  the  dis- 
eased parts  will  still  be  indispensable;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  reduced  and  deranged 
state  ot  the  constitution,  this  second  operation  is 
less  likely  to  answer  than  if  it  had  been  underta- 
ken earlier.  (See  lAstm's  EUm.,  part  hi.,  p.  398.) 
It  is  right  to  mention,  however,  that  after  necro- 
sis of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  and  the  ex- 
traction of  the  fragments, M.  Velpeau  has  known 
the  part  regain  its  motion.  If  an  incision  were 
^sary  for  the  removal  of  this  phalanx,  it 


should  be  made  along  the  radial  side  of  the 
thumb,  and  the  metacarpal  articulation,  which 
is  the  looser  one,  being  opened  first,  the  phalanx 
should  then  be  luxated  outward,  and  dissected 
out.  (See  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  MM.  Opir.,  p.  231.) 
In  a  few  cases,  Mr.  Liston  has  removed  several 
of  the  tarsal  and  carpal  bones,  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Dunn,  of  Scarborough  (see  Amputation)  ;  in 
others,  one,  or  a  portion  of  one,  with  success.  In 
one  instance  the  greater  part  of  the  astragalus 
was  taken  away  along  with  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula.  There  remained  a  large  opening  across 
the  joint,  through  which  a  seton  was  passed,  to 
promote  the  gradual  and  piecemeal  discharge  of 
the  remaining  portions  of  diseased  bone.  The 
articulation  could  be  seen  through.  The  seton 
was  gradually  diminished,  and  the  aperture  clo- 
sed. The  foot  was  preserved,  and  the  leg  was 
somewhat  shortened ;  but  the  limb  proved  ex- 
tremely useful,  though  the  ankle  retained  little 
power  of  motion.  Mr.  Liston,  as  well  as  many 
other  surgeons,  has  also  trephined  the  os  calcis, 
and  removed  large  portions  of  it.  He  has  like- 
wise taken  away  the  cuboid  bone,  along  with  the 
bone  of  the  metatarsal  bone  or  bones  in  connexion 
with  it.  In  some  of  these  cases  an  excellent 
cure  followed ;  in  others,  amputation  of  the  foot 
was  afterward  necessary.  (Vol.  cit.,  p.  400.) 
Examples  of  the  removal  of  extensive  portions  of 
the  os  calcis  are  reported  by  Hey,  Moreau,  and 
M.  Roux.  In  the  North  London  Hospital  there 
was  a  young  woman,  in  1835,  from  the  outer  part 
of  whose  os  calcis  Mr.  Liston  removed  a  consid- 
erable piece  with  a  trephine.  The  case  was  a 
scrofulous  caries.  Some  amendment  followed; 
but  the  caries  penetrated  too  far  to  admit  of  com- 
plete removal  in  this  manner.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  same  thing  was  lately  put  into  my  hands 
by  Mr.  Morton,  of  University  College,  the  part 
having  been  finally  amputated  in  the  Newcastle 
Hospital.  In  one  case,  where  the  scaphoid  bone 
of  the  carpus  was  dislocated  by  an  injury,  occa- 
sioned by  machinery,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  success- 
fully removed  that  bone.  The  rule  proposed  by 
him  for  any  analogous  case  is  to  take  away  one, 
or  even  two  of  the  carpal  bones,  if  displaced; 
but,  if  the  mischief  is  greater,  to  amputate. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  bestow  much  commend- 
ation on  such  an  operation  as  the  excision  of  the 
ribs,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  respectable 
authorities  which  may  be  quoted  in  sanction  of 
it,  with  the  exception  of  its  performance  in  cases 
where  a  sequestrum  is  nearly  or  entirely  loose. 
The  most  remarkable  excision  of  the  ribs  yet  re- 
corded is  that  performed  by  Mr.  Richerand,  in 
1818,  on  a  medical  officer,  who  was  afflicted 
with  cancer  of  the  thorax.  The  middle  portion 
of  four  ribs  was  removed  to  the  extent  of  several 
inches.  It  was  also  necessary  to  extirpate  the 
contiguous  part  of  the  pleura,  which  was  very 
much  thickened,  and  transformed  into  a  cancer- 
ous substance.  Thus  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
within  the  pericardium  were  brought  completely 
into  view.  The  case  afterward  went  on  favour- 
ably for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  proved  fatal  by  a 
return  of  the  cancerous  disease.  I  scarcely  need 
advise  British  surgeons  not  to  attempt  any  simi- 
lar operation  where  the  disease  of  a  rib,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  other  bone,  is  the  effect  of  a  prima- 
ry cancerous  affection  of  the  soft  parts.  Such 
an  experiment  must  inevitably  terminate  in  the 
return  of  the  original  malignant  disease,  unless 
the  patient's  accelerated  death  happen  not  to 
leave  sufficient  time  for  this  result.  These  ob- 
servations are  directed  chiefly,  however,  to  the 
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particular  case  here  specified ;  for,  as  the  excis- 
ion of  portions  of  ribs  has  been  performed  by 
several  eminent  surgeons  with  success,  I  con- 
clude that  circumstances  may  occur  in  which 
the  plan  is  justifiable.  Not  to  lay  any  stress 
upon  the  instances  of  the  practice  in  ancient 
times  by  Galen,  Aymond,  Sediller,  Lecat,  Fer- 
rand,  &c,  it  has  been  twice  resorted  to  subse- 
quently to  Richerand's  operation,  and  with  suc- 
cess, by  Attadini  in  Italy ;  also  in  the  Hospitals 
Beaujou  and  La  Charite  at  Paris,  and  by  Dr. 
Mott,  of  New-York.  The  operation  consists  in 
extending  the  incision  through  the  soft  parts  be- 
yond the  extent  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
rib,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  then,  after  de- 
taching the  bone  from  the  pleura  at  the  point 
where  it  intended  to  divide  it  first,  it  may  be 
sawn  through  with  one  of  Hey's  saws,  or,  what 
will  be  more  convenient,  divided  with  a  pair  of 
cutting  pliers.  The  divided  end  of  the  bone 
should  then  be  inclined  outward,  and  separated 
from  its  connexions,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  safe 
division  of  it  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  principal  thing  in  the  operation  is  to 
avoid  injury  of  the  pleura  as  much  as  possible. 

In  1825,  the  excision  of  the  radius  was  accom- 
plished with  complete  success  by  Dr.  R.  Butt, 
of  Virginia  ;  and  in  1826,  M.  Velpeau  had  a  case 
in  which  he  was  desirous  of  practising  a  similar 
operation,  on  account  of  disease  entirely  restrict- 
ed to  that  bone,  but  the  patient  preferred  ampu- 
tation. (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  EUm.  de  Mid.  Opir., 
t.  i.,  p.  565.)  An  incision  is  made  along  the  out- 
er and  anterior  part  of  the  radius.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  to  be  held  apart,  and  the  muscles 
detached  from  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces 
a  little  below  its  middle  part,  where  it  is  most 
superficial ;  a  chain-saw  is  to  be  used;  a  director 
now  being  introduced  at  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
bone,  will  serve  to  convey  the  chain-saw  behind 
it.  In  the  place  specified,  the  bone  is  sawn 
through,  and  the  two  fragments  carefully  dis- 
sected out.  If  sufficient  room  were  not  obtained 
for  the  action  of  the  saw  by  the  longitudinal  in- 
cision, a  transverse  one  should  also  be  made. 
{Velpeau,  ib.)  A  strong  pair  of  cutting  forceps 
would  divide  the  radius  with  less  difficulty  than 
a  chain-saw. 

In  an  example  of  necrosis  of  the  outer  third  of 
the  clavicle,  M.  Velpeau  removed  the  scapular  por- 
tion of  it.  Two  incisions  in  a  crucial  form,  and 
four  inches  long,  were  made,  the  flaps  raised,  the 
acromio-clavicular  ligaments,  and  some  parts  of 
the  origin  of  the  deltoid  and  trapezius  divided. 
The  bone  was  then  raised  with  a  lever  passed 
into  the  joint,  and  its  detachment  completed. 
M.  Malgaigne  conceives  that  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  make  first  an  incision  parallel  to  the  clavi- 
cle, but  a  few  lines  below  it,  and  ending  at  the 
acromion,  and  then  another  shorter  one  at  a 
right  angle  with  this  extremity  of  the  first,  so  as 
to  form  a  triangular  flap.  Instead  of  a  chain- 
saw,  the  clavicle  may  be  very  safely  divided 
with  one  of  Hey's  saws  or  a  pair  of  cutting  pli- 
ers, care  being  taken  to  pass  a  flexible  copper 
spatula  under  the  part. 

The  sternal  end  of  tlie  clavicle  was  removed 
many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Davies,  a  surgeon  of 
Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  on  account  of  its  being  dis- 
placed backward,  and  dangerously  compressing 
the  oesophagus,  in  consequence  of  the  scapula 
being  forced  very  much  forward  by  a  deformity 
of  the  spine.  (See  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  Disloca- 
tions.) In  this  operation,  a  piece  of  leather  was 
placed  under  the  bone  to  protect  the  subjacent 
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parts  from  the  saw.  The  interclavicular  liga- 
ment was  torn  through,  so  as  to  free  the  sternal 
end.  The  patient  was  alive  six  years  after  the 
operation,  and  in  good  health. 

The  whole  clavicle  affected  with  osteo-sarcoma 
was  removed  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York.  The 
tumour  was  of  the  size  of  two  fists,  and  reached 
upward  nearly  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  angle  of 
the  jaw.  A  semilunar  incision,  with  its  convex- 
ity downward,  was  made  below  the  swelling, 
from  one  end  of  the  bone  to  the  other.  Another 
incision  was  next  made  above  the  tumour,  from 
the  acromion  to  the  external  margin  of  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein.  The  platysma,  and  a  portion 
of  the  trapezius  having  been  divided,  a  director 
was  passed  under  the  bone  near  the  acromion, 
and  a  division  here  effected  with  a  chain-saw. 
Not  being  yet  able,  however,  to  displace  the  tu- 
mour, Dr.  Mott,  with  the  aid  of  a  director,  ex- 
tended the  first  incision  inward  ;  and,  having  ap- 
plied two  ligatures  to  the  external  jugular  vein, 
and  cut  it  through  in  the  interspace,  he  next  di- 
vided the  clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  and  found  it  necessary,  also,  to  tie  and 
divide  the  internal  jugular  vein.  The  subclavian 
vein  and  thoracic  duct  were  separated  from  the 
diseased  parts  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel. 
Lastly,  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  costo- 
clavicular ligament,  and  the  subclavian  muscle 
having  been  divided,  the  disarticulation  of  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  accomplished. 
The  bleeding  required  forty  ligatures  for  its  sup- 
pression. In  six  weeks  the  wound  was  nearly 
healed,  and  the  patient  afterward,  with  the  aid 
of  a  mechanical  substitute  for  the  clavicle,  retain- 
ed the  power  of  moving  the  limb  with  but  little 
impairment. 

The  excision  of  the  scapula,  to  a  greater  or  less- 
er extent,  has  been  performed  on  several  occa- 
sions. In  one  instance,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  scapula  was  removed  by  M.  Janson,  on 
account  of  a  tumour  involving  it.  Two  semi-el- 
liptical incisions  were  made  so  as  to  circum- 
scribe the  swelling ;  as  much  skin  as  possible 
was  dissected  up  and  saved ;  the  tumour  and 
bone  were  then  detached  from  their  connexions 
in  every  direction,  as  low  down  as  the  fossa  sub- 
scapularis.  The  attachments  of  the  trapezius, 
supra  and  infra  spinatus  having  been  divided, 
and  the  portion  of  the  bone  above  the  spine  as- 
certained to  be  sound,  all  the  other  diseased  part 
was  sawn  off,  and  the  shoulder-joint  left  unin- 
jured. One  more  incision  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  the  tumour,  and  facilitate  its 
excision.  The  wound  was  altogether  six  inches 
in  breadth  and  nine  in  length.  The  motion  of 
the  shoulder  was  preserved.  A  large  tumour  of 
the  scapula  was  removed  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Earle ;  but,  as  the  disease  returned,  Mr. 
Skey  removed  it  a  second  time,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  scapula.  The  disease, 
however,  being  of  a  malignant  character,  again 
returned,  and  proved  fatal.  Several  cases  of  this 
description  have  been  lately  met  with  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  this  metropolis.  One  was  in  the  North 
London  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Liston.  I  heard  of 
another  in  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Excision  of  the  whole  of  the  fibula,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  head,  was  performed  by  M.  Scutin. 
The  particulars  are  contained  in  M.  Malgaigne's 
Manual.  Many  arteries  required  ligature,  and, 
among  them,  the  posterior  tibial.  The  external 
popliteal  nerve  was  also  divided.  As  the  tibia 
was  slightly  affected,  the  cautery  was  applied  to 
it.    In  two  months  the  wound  was  healed,  and 
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in  four  the  patient  could  bear  nearly  as  well  on 
this  leg  as  on  the.  other. 

In  the  articles  Amputation  and  Gunshot 
Wounds,  I  have  noticed  the  excision  of  the  up- 
per head  of  the  humerus ;  and  in  that  on  Anchy- 
losis some  account  is  given  of  Barton's  excision 
a/  tin-  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  an  operation  to 
which  an  allusmn  is  made  in  the  writings  of  C. 
White,  of  Manchester,  and  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Mr.  Anthony 
White,  and  in  Germany  by  Oppenheim.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  lately  informed  me  that  his  pa- 
tient died  some  time  afterward  of  phthisis.  I 
believe  the  case  was  one  in  which  it  was  sus- 
pected that  the  disease  was  restricted  to  the 
head  of  the  femur.  My  friend,  Mr.  Anthony 
White,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  case  in  which  he  performed  the 
operation :  John  West,  a  twin  of  delicate  make, 
was  born  and  resided  in  Westminster.  When 
between  four  and  five  years  old,  he  suffered  from 
scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  left  hip-joint, 
which  passed  through  the  stages  of  elongation, 
dislocation,  and  subsequent  retraction,  and  the 
femur  was  finally  lodged  in  a  very  high  position, 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  "  About  three  years 
subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  when  he  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  first 
saw  him.  He  was  much  emaciated ;  several  ab- 
scesses had  formed  during  this  period  around  and 
over  the  diseased  structures,  leaving  many  fistu- 
lous openings,  through  which  the  probe  easily 
detected  the  surface  of  the  displaced  bone  to  be 
in  a  state,  of  caries,  and  several  small  exfoliations 
had  occurred  from  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  os  pu- 
bis, over  which  bones  abscesses  had  formed.  In 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  knee  of  the  affect- 
ed limb  had  become  inverted,  and  firmly  imbed- 
ded on  the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  opposite 
thigh,  from  which  position  it  could  not  be  remo- 
ved, and  every  attempt  to  do  so  was  accompanied 
with  exquisite  pain.  All  farther  attempts,  there- 
fore, were  abandoned,  and  the  limb  left  undis- 
turbed. He  had  now  lain  nearly  three  years  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  the  body  considerably  in- 
curvated,  and  without  the  power  of  changing  his 
position.  A  profuse  and  debilitating  discharge 
was  constantly  issuing  from  the  numerous  aper- 
tures leading  to  the  carious  surface  of  the  displa- 
ced bone.  In  other  respects,  the  health  of  the 
boy  was  tolerably  good.  Reflecting  on  this  poor 
boy's  case,  it  was  evident  that,  unless  the  knee 
could  be  removed  from  its  firm  lodgment  on  the 
opposite  thigh,  he  must  remain  in  the  position 
above  described  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  removing  the 
Tipper  portion  of  the  femur,  which,  from  its  tri- 
lling mobility,  induced  the  belief  that  a  firm 
union  was  taking  place  between  its  under  sur- 
face and  thai  of  the  ilium,  with  which  it  had  been 
long  in  contact,  and  the  form  of  which  was  very 
apparent  under  the  thin  integuments  with  which 
it  was  covered.  Considering  also,  that,  as  an 
entire  destruction  of  every  texture  which  forms 
B  healthy  joint  had  taken  place,  no  danger  could 
be  reasonably  entertained  from  meddling  with 
parts  in  their  existing  condition,  and  attempting 
the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone ; 
and,  farther,  that  the  strength  of  the  boy,  from 
the  profuse  discharge  kept  up  by  the  caries  of 
the  bone,  was  never  likely  to  be  restored,  I  was 
induced,  after  mature  reflection,  to  propose  an 
operation  lor  the  removal  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
femui  as  tar  as  it  should  be  found  m  a  state  of 
canes,  which,  from  examination  with  the  probe, 


appeared  to  extend  probably  a  little  lower  than 
the  great  trochanter.  If  this  could  be  accom- 
plished, it  would  set  free  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bone  imbedded  on  the  opposite  thigh,  and  enable 
me  to  draw  outward  the  whole  limb,  and  possi- 
bly place  the  boy  in  a  condition  equally  favoura- 
ble with  those  cases  where  a  similar  disease  had 
occurred,  and  in  which  a  compensatory  joint  is 
formed,  on  which  locomotion  is  effected  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  a  crutch.  I  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  integuments  covering  the  bone,  begin- 
ning above  its  head,  which  was  easily  detected, 
and  carry  it  downward  in  the  centre  as  low  as 
might  be  found  necessary,  and  separate  the  soft 
parts  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  towards  either 
side.  I  then  proposed  to  divide  the  bone  at  the 
lowest  exposed  part  with  a  small  saw,  and  to  el- 
evate it  with  a  lever  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium. 
I  hoped  that  the  wound  would  heal  over  the  di- 
vided end  of  the  bone,  which  (now  being  set  free) 
might  be  brought  into  a  straight  line,  and  which 
motion  would  incline  deeply  into  the  wound  the 
end  of  the  divided  bone.  The  wound  itself  was 
to  be  treated  as  a  common  incision,  with  adhe- 
sive plaster  and  bandage,  and  rigid  quietude.  My 
colleague,  the  late  Mr.  Morel,  saw  the  case,  con- 
curred in  the  proposition,  and  offered  to  be  my 
assistant.  The  late  Mr.  William  Smith,  member 
for  Norwich,  and  to  whom  the  mother  of  the  boy 
was  well  known,  informed  the  late  Sir  E.  Home 
of  the  proposed  operation.  The  boy,  at  his  re- 
quest, was  conveyed  to  St.  George's  Hospital  ; 
and,  after  an  examination  of  the  case  with  his 
colleagues,  a  written  document,  signed  by  him 
and  them,  was  given  to  the  mother  of  the  boy, 
declaring  that  the  contemplated  operation  would 
not  only  be  useless,  but  impracticable,  and  most 
likely,  if  attempted,  be  attended  with  loss  of  life. 
I  was  not  present  at  this  consultation,  and  only 
knew  of  it  by  being  shown  this  document  or  pro- 
test by  the  boy's  mother.  Of  course,  with  such 
a  published  declaration,  I  abandoned  the  case  al- 
together. After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  Mr. 
Travers,  while  attending  at  Mr.  Smith's  house 
in  the  city,  to  which  the  boy  West  had  been  re- 
moved with  his  mother,  was  requested  to  look 
at  him ;  and  being  told  of  the  proposed  operation 
by  the  mother,  who  was  an  exceedingly  intelli- 
gent person,  at  once  saw  and  understood  the 
principles  and  plan  of  the  proposition.  He  sub- 
sequently wrote  me  a  note,  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  measure,  and  kindly  offered 
to  assist  me  in  the  operation,  notwithstanding 
the  formidable  protest  which  had  been  issued 
shortly  before.  Glad  of  the  concurrence  of  so 
distinguished  an  individual,  and  my  own  opinion 
as  to  its  practicability  being  unchanged,  I  gladly 
accepted  of  the  offer.  A  lodging  in  Westmin- 
ster was  procured  for  the  boy  and  his  mother. 
We  met  in  consultation,  and  an  early  day  was 
fixed  for  the  operation. 

"In  April,  1821,  we  met;  and  the  boy  being 
placed  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  divide  the  integuments  covering  the 
bone,  carrying  the  incision  from  an  inch  above 
the  head,  directly  along  the  middle  line  of  the 
bone,  about  two  inches  below  the  greater  tro- 
chanter :  this  was  completed  at  one  incision 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  integu- 
ments were  dissected  inward  and  outward,  thus 
leaving  the  bone  entirely  bare  a  little  lower  down 
than  the  lesser  trochanter,  which  was  distinctly 
visible.  A  spatula  was  now  placed  under  that 
part  of  the  bone  which  was  intended  to  be  sawn 
through,  so  as  to  protect  the  structures  under- 
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neath.  This  was  readily  accomplished.  A  small- 
er spatula  was  then  introduced  into  the  space 
made  by  the  saw,  and  used  as  a  lever  to  raise 
the  bone,  which,  with  a  little  dissection,  was  re- 
moved from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  No  ves- 
tige of  the  acetabulum  remained,  neither  was 
any  caries  of  the  ilium  discovered.  The  thigh 
was  now  readily  brought  into  a  straight  line,  and 
the  knee  liberated  from  its  position  on  the  thigh. 
The  wound  was  closed  by  adhesive  plaster,  and 
no  portion  of  the  bone  was  left  exposed.  Splints 
and  an  eighteen-tailed  bandage  were  applied,  and 
the  limb  placed  in  the  straight  position.  The 
boy  bore  the  operation  well,  and  not  more  than 
two  ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  The  head,  neck, 
and  trochanters  were  very  apparent,  the  caries 
being  superficial,  and  not  extending  lower  than 
the  lesser  one.  The  case  proceeded  very  favour- 
ably, and  in  a  few  weeks  every  sinuous  opening 
had  healed,  and  also  the  incision  made  in  the  in- 
teguments. The  patient  rapidly  acquired  strength 
and  flesh.  At  the  end  of  two  months  1  began  to 
examine  the  parts,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  form- 
ed any  attachment  to  the  surrounding  structures ; 
and,  on  attempting  to  move  the  limb  in  different 
directions,  I  discovered  that  the  boy  himself  had 
the  power  of  raising  the  thigh  upward,  which 
power  gradually  increased,  and,  finally,  a  very 
extensive  motion  was  accomplished  by  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  muscles.  I  now  proceeded 
to  examine  whether  he  could  bear  pressure  upon 
this  foot  without  inconvenience,  which  was  the 
case  at  the  expiration  of  about  four  months  from 
the  time  of  the  operation.  He  was  put  on  crutch- 
es, and  in  a  very  short  time  could  bear  consider- 
able pressure  on  the  foot,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  he  could  walk  on  a  high  stirrup  without 
his  crutches.  Finally,  it  was  clearly  ascertained 
that  a  new  and  useful  joint  had  been  formed,  the 
boy  being  enabled  to  walk  several  miles  without 
the  aid  of  a  crutch  or  stick.  He  acquired  great 
latitude  of  motion,  except  in  rotating  the  thigh 
outward,  and  separating  the  thigh  laterally  out- 
ward. He  was  apprenticed  to  a  lady's  shoema- 
ker, and  five  years  after  the  operation  he  became 
phthisical,  and  died  of  diseased  lungs  in  the  West- 
minster Hospital.  The  limb  was  removed  with 
half  the  pelvis,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  but  the  parts  have 
not  yet  been  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
changes  which  had  so  usefully  been  employed  in 
giving  almost  a  perfect  joint  as  a  compensation 
for  the  original.  The  shaft  of  the  femur  appear- 
ed to  have  lost  the  power  of  farther  elongation ; 
for,  on  frequent  admeasurement  during  the  life 
of  the  patient,  it  was  discovered  not  to  have  in- 
creased in  length.  Probably  the  fact  is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  bones  do  not  increase  in  length 
after  the  amputation  of  their  heads." 

EXCISION  OF  THE    SUPERIOR   MAXILLARY  BONE. 

In  the  article  Antrum,  certain  states  of  disease 
of  this  cavity  are  noticed,  in  which  the  only 
chance  of  cure  depends  upon  the  entire  removal 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone  itself.  I  allude  to  osteo- 
sarcomatous,  fibrous,  and  other  tumours,  which 
originate  within  the  antrum,  and  by  enlargement 
produce  such  an  impairment  of,  and  pressure 
upon  the  surrounding  organs  and  textures,  as 
must  ultimately  prove  fatal  unless  a  bold  at- 
tempt be  made  to  extirpate  every  part  of  the  os- 
seous texture,  serving  as  a  place  of  attachment 
to  the  swelling.  Merely  excising  the  alveoli  and 
front  of  the  antrum,  and  then  attacking  the  tu- 
mour with  the  knife,  cautery,  or  caustic,  gener- 
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ally  fails.    Baron  Dupuytren  was  led  to  suspect, 

that  by  the  excision  of  the  upper  jaw-1 

total  extirpation  might  be  performed  with  a 
cessful  result.  He  was  induced  to  form  tins 
opinion  from  the  consideration  of  the  exam 
on  record,  where  the  patients  recovered  after 
most  severe  mechanical  injuries  of  thi 
necrosis,  occasioning  the  destruction  ol  the  bone. 
Camper  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  bone  came  away  in  consequence  of  necrosis, 
and  the  patient  was  cured.  Acoluthus  is  stated, 
indeed,  to  have  actually  removed  the  upper  jaw- 
bone for  a  tumour  of  the  face  as  long  ago  as  1693. 
Bidloo  and  Desault  also  anticipated  Dupuytren 
in  the  belief  that  the  upper  jaw-bone  might  be 
successfully  extirpated,  though  they  never  un- 
dertook the  operation  themselves.  The  bullii  ini 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Paris  prove  that 
Dupuytren  removed,  at  all  events,  the  greater 
part  of  the  bone  in  1824 ;  but,  as  MM.  Pillet  and 
Gensoul  contend,  probably  not  the  whole  of  it. 
M.  Velpeau  states  that,  in  1824,  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
New-York,  removed  both  upper  jaw-bones  as  far 
back  as  the  pterygoid  processes,  and  this  without 
making  scarcely  any  incision  through  the  Up. 
(See  Nouv.  Elim.,  t.  i.,  p.  549.)  In  1820,  Mr. 
Lizars  also  advocated  the  removal  of  the  whole 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  he  performed  the  op- 
eration with  success  in  1827, 1828,  and  1830.  In 
May,  1827,  M.  Gensoul,  surgeon  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu  at  Lyons,  removed  every  part  of  this  bone, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  palate  bone,  on 
account  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  tumour,  and  the 
patient  got  completely  well.  (See  Velpe.au,  Nouv. 
Elim.  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  247 ;  Jh.  Gensoul,  Let- 
tre  Chir.  sur  quelques  Maladies  Graves  du  Sinus 
Maxillaire,  Q-c,  p.  18,  8vo,  Paris,  1833.) 

In  this  work  M.  Gensoul  states,  that  several 
years  previously  he  had  known  patients  die  of 
very  tedious  operations  undertaken  for  the  remo- 
val of  cancerous  and  other  tumours  of  the  an- 
trum. Reflecting  on  the  fate  of  these  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that 
others  labouring  under  similar  diseases  might 
be  cured  by  an  operation  which  consisted  in 
freely  denuding  the  antrum  and  upper  jaw-bone, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  divide  the  sound  parts  instead 
of  meddling  with  the  diseased  ones,  and  of 
searching  for  the  precise  limits  of  the  disease  in 
the  midst  of  blood  and  the  remains  of  the  affect- 
ed textures.  In  short,  he  was  induced  to  think 
that  the  same  principle  should  be  acted  upon  in 
this  operation  as  is  followed  in  others  underta- 
ken for  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  tumours  in 
general. 

If  the  face  of  the  skeleton  be  examined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  upper  maxillary  bone  is  fixed  to 
the  others  only  at  three  principal  points :  1.  By 
means  of  its  nasal  process,  and  at  its  connexions 
with  the  os  unguis  and  ethmoid  bone.  2.  By 
means  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  malar  bone 
as  far  as  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  3.  By 
means  of  the  connexion  of  the  upperjaw-bone  to 
its  fellow,  and  to  the  palate  bone.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  point  of  contact  behind  with  the  ptery- 
goid process  and  palate  bone ;  but  this  readily 
gives  way  on  depressing  the  upper  jaw-bone  to- 
wards the  mouth.  In  attacking  these  different 
points,  no  large  vessel  is  injured ;  the  trunk  of 
the  internal  maxillary  artery  generally  escapes, 
and,  if  wounded,  may  be  readily  tied,  as  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  the  su- 
perior maxillary  bone,  performed  by  Mr.  Liston 
in  the  North  London  Hospital  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1836.    If  the  hemorrhage  during  the  oper- 
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ation  were  to  be  greater  than  calculated  upon, 

tht!  carotid  artery  might  be  compressed  against 

of  the  cervical  vertebra. 

As  fox  nervi  s,  the  only  one  of  consequence  ne- 

ih   divided   i  I  iOT  maxillary  ;  but 

i1  ina\  pe  easily  cut  through  before  the  bone  is 
displaced,  and  then  the  laceration  of  it  avoii 

This  proceeding  is  strongly 
cated  by  M. Gensoul;  but  in  the  operation 
which  I  have  seen  performed,  no  preliminary  di- 
vision "t  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  was  practised, 
yel  no  ill  consequences  wefe  the  result, 

The  patienl  should  be  seated  m  a  chair,  with 
his  head  inclined  backward,  and  supported  on 
the  In-east  of  an  assistant.  One  of  the  incisor 
teeth  is  to  be  extracted  at  the  place  where  the 
ion  of  the  bone  is  to  be  effected  below.  An 
an  i  lion  is  now  to  be  made  from  the  inner  can- 

>il  the  eye  down  to  the  upper  lip,  which  is 
to  be  cut  through  opposite  the  canine  tooth  ;  and 
the  incision  may  then  be  made  from  a  point  five 
or  six -lines  to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  an- 
gle of  the  eye  down  to  the  termination  of  the 
lust  This  will  leave  the  parotid  duct  safe  be- 
low it.  The  flap  is  next  to  be  raised  up  as  far  as 
the  lower  border  of  the  orbit.     This  plan  is  more 

i  and  less  disfiguring  than  that  of  M.  Gen- 
soul. who,  after  the  (irst  incision  has  been  made, 
makes  a  second  from  the  level  of  the  nostril  to  a 
point  about  four  lines  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the 
and  i  hen  a  third,  extending  from  a  point  five 
or  six  lines  behind  the  external  angular  process 
of  the  os  frontis  down  till  it  meets  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  cut.  The  quadrilateral  flap 
llius  formed  is  then  reflected  on  the  forehead. 
M.  Velpeau  prefers  an  incision  commencing  at 
the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  carried  outward, 
and  then  upward  towards  the  temporal  fossa. 
This  would  not,  however,  expose  the  bone  suffi- 
ciently for  the  section  of  its  nasal  process,  for 
which  purpose  the  perpendicular  cut,  from  the 
inner  canthus  down  to  the  upper  lip,  is  very  ne- 
1 1  ssary.  When  the  tumour  is  large,  the  circu- 
lar sweep  of  the  knife,  as  advised  by  M.  Velpeau, 
and  long  ago  practised  by  surgeons  in  this  coun- 
try, has  advantages.     The  bone  having  been  de- 

I,  the  next  step  is  to  divide  the  connexion 
of  the  malar  hone  with  the  external  angular  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal,  and  immediately  afterward 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone.  These 
excisions  are  best  accomplished  with  Liston's 
cutting  forceps,  which  should  have  long  power- 
ful handles,  a  construction  found  in  the  North 
London  Hospital  to  answer  better  than  jointed- 
handled  ones,  which  cannot  be  opened  so  wide, 
and  have  a  tendency  to  slip  off  the  bone  instead 
of  cutting  it.     The  greater  power  with  which 

shut  does  not,  therefore,  seem  to  Mr.  Liston 
to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  referred  to. 
At  all  events,  any  additional  power  required  can 

itained  bj  simply  lengthening  the  handles. 
The  next  thing  is  to  divide  the  nasal  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  the  connex- 
ion of  the  latter  bone  with  the  os  unguis  and  os 

i  11      For  this  purpose,  one  blade  of  the  for- 

ia  put  within  the  orbit,  the  other  within  the 
nose,  and  the  section  accomplished. 

This  having  been  effected,  and  a  cut  made 
under  the  lower  part   of  the  palate,  the  upper 

.one  is  divided  with  the  same  instrument  at 

'ace  where  the  incisor  tooth  was  extracted, 

i  her  with  the  palatine  process  and  palate- 
bone  at  the  ■ 

'I'lic   b  I  I  xl   pressed   downward,  the 

slijrhl   connexion  with   the  pterygoid  process 


through  the  medium  of  the  palate-bone  gives 
way,  when  the  upper  jaw-bone,  including  the 
whole  of  the  antrum  and  disease  originating  in 
it,  is  easily  dissected  out.  The  flap  is  brought 
down,  and  the  wounds  united  with  the  twisted 
suture,  aided  with  narrow  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  Mr.  Liston  prefers,  as  less  irritating, 
strips  of  oiled  silk  smeared  with  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  brandy.  These  strips  he  does  not 
usually  remove  till  the  wound  is  healed.  The 
straight  steel  needles  which  he  employs  for  the 
twisted  suture,  and  the  eye-ends  of  which  are 
tipped  with  red  sealing-wax,  and  the  points  cut 
off  with  pliers  directly  after  their  introduction, 
are  removed  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours, 
leaving  the  many -twisted  silk  to  come  away  as 
soon  as  it  loosens. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Liston's  description  of 
the  operation  :  To  expose  the  bone,  the  cheek  is 
divided  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  origin 
of  the  masseter,  and  a  second  incision  made 
from  the  inner  canthus  to  the  edge  of  the  upper 
lip,  near  the  mesial  line,  detaching  the  ala  of  the 
nose  from  the  maxillary  bone.  The  flap  of  the 
cheek  thus  formed  is  dissected  up,  and  the  na- 
sal process  of  the  maxillary  bone  and  the  body 
of  the  os  mate  are  divided  with  a  saw  or  with 
strong  cutting  pliers.  An  incision  having  been 
made  through  the  covering  of  the  hard  palate, 
near  the  mesial  line,  a  small  convex-edged  saw 
is  applied  to  the  bone,  and  the  alveolar  process 
is  cut  through  with  the  pliers,  after  extraction  of 
the  middle  and  lateral  incisors.  The  bone  is 
then  pulled  downward  and  forward,  and  its  re- 
maining adhesions  separated  by  means  of  the  knife 
or  pliers.  During  the  progress  of  the  operation, 
the  cut  branches  of  the  facial  and  temporal  ar- 
teries are  commanded  by  ligature  or  pressure, 
and  the  violence  of  the  hemorrhage  is  moderated 
by  pressure  on  the  carotids.  After  removal  of 
the  bone,  the  deep  vessels,  branches  of  the  inter- 
nal maxillary,  are  secured  either  by  ligature,  or 
by  firm  pressure  with  charpie  or  dossils  of  lint. 
The  facial  flap  is  replaced,  brought  together  over 
the  charpie,  by  which  the  cavity  is  filled,  and 
united  by  interrupted  or  convoluted  suture.  (See 
Liston's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  p.  160.) 

In  the  examples  of  this  operation  which  I 
have  seen,  any  preliminary  ligature  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  would  have  been  totally  un- 
necessary. In  one  instance  the  internal  maxilla- 
ry was  cut,  but  secured  with  the  greatest  facili- 
ty. In  a  case  operated  upon  by  Mr.  Liston  in 
the  North  London  Hospital,  not  a  single  ligature 
was  necessary. 

It  is  an  important  object  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  blood  from  flowing  towards  the 
throat  in  the  early  part  of  the  operation :  hence 
the  advantage  of  the  sitting  posture,  and  of  Gen- 
soul's  plan  of  beginning  with  the  division  of  the 
cheek-bone  or  zygoma,  before  the  nasal  process 
of  the  upper  jaw-bone  itself  is  attacked. 

EXCISION   OF    LOWER   JAW-BONE. 

The  practicableness  of  this  operation  was  long 
ago  evident  enough,  from  cases  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  bone  had  been  torn  away  by 
gunshot  injuries,  or  where  it  had  exfoliated  from 
necrosis.  Boyer  relates  an  instance  in  which  it 
was  torn  away  by  machinery,  and  Wepfer  quotes 
a  case  where  it  was  amputated  in  his  time.  Mr. 
Anthony  White,  surgeon  to  the  Westminster 
Hospital,  removed  at  Cambridge  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  bone  for  an  osteo-sarcoma  many 
years  ago.     Unfortunately,  the  case  was  not  pub- 
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lished,  so  that  the  revival  and  execution  of  the 
operation  are  generally  referred  to  Dupuytren, 
who  in  1812  performed  his  earliest  excision  of 
the  body  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  The  parts  re- 
moved weighed  a  pound  and  a  half;  the  bone 
was  affected  with  exostosis,  caries,  and  necrosis, 
softened  in  several  places,  and  combined  with  a 
hard  fibrous  fungus.  The  patient  recovered,  and 
was  in  perfect  health  twenty-one  years  after  the 
operation.     {Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  628.) 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1812,  the  operation 
has  been  frequently  repeated  by  Dupuytren,  Dr. 
Mott,  Richerand,  Lallemand,  Delpech,  Roux, 
Cusack,  Martin,  Gerdy,  Magendie,  Cloquet, 
Wardrop,  Lisfranc,  Warren,  Gensoul,  Graefe, 
Walther,  Wagner,  Randolph,  Liston,  Lawrence, 
Pv  Crampton,  Velpeau,  &c.  By  M'Clellan, 
Walter,  and  Graefe,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bone 
has  been  taken  away.  By  many  other  operators, 
disarticulation  has  been  performed  at  one  of  the 
condyles.  (See  Cusack  in  Dublin  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  iv.,  p.  13  ;  Liston's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  &c.) 

The  method  of  performing  the  operation  varies 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease.  To  ex- 
pose the  tumour,  and  allow  the  body  to  be  read- 
ily divided,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  free  di- 
vision of  the  soft  parts.  Previously,  also,  to  fix- 
ing upon  the  plan  of  operation,  the  extent  of  the 
disease  must  be  correctly  ascertained.  (See 
Listo?i's  Elem.,  part  ii.,  p.  224.)  When  only  the 
central  portion  of  the  body  of  the  bone  was  to  be  re- 
moved, the  following  was  Dupuytren's  plan  :  the 
patient  is  seated,  and  his  head  held  steady 
against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  who  is  to 
stand  behind  him,  and,  if  necessary,  make  press- 
ure on  the  facial  arteries.  The  surgeon,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  patient  and  on  lus  right  side, 
is  to  take  hold  of  the  right  portion  of  the  lower 
lip  with  his  left  hand,  while  an  assistant  takes 
hold  of  the  left  portion.  In  this  way  the  lip  is 
rendered  tense,  and  separated  from  the  other. 
With  a  common  scalpel  an  incision  is  then  made 
completely  through  it,  from  above  downward  to 
the  base  of  the  jaw.  The  next  thing  is  to  ex- 
tend the  wound  through  the  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  from  this  point  down  to  the  prominence 
of  the  os  hyoides.  Thus  two  flaps  are  produced, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
extent  of  the  disease  requires,  with  the  knife 
kept  close  to  the  bone,  so  that  the  facial  arteries 
may  not  be  wounded.  The  exact  places  having 
been  ascertained  to  which  the  saw  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, a  tooth  on  each  side  must  be  extracted. 
The  operator  then  taking  a  fine  metacarpal  saw, 
or  one  of  Hey's,  goes  behind  the  patient,  in  which 
position  the  saw  can  be  employed  without  any 
risk  of  its  extremity  being  pushed  against  the 
palate.  If  requisite,  the  nose  and  upper  Up  may 
be  protected  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  But, 
according  to  my  observations,  the  best  plan  is 
only  to  make  a  groove,  or  partial  division  of  the 
bone  with  the  saw,  and  then  to  complete  the 
section  on  each  side  with  the  cutting  pliers, 
which  expedite  the  business  very  coasiderably, 
and  with  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  contiguous 
parts.  The  bone  having  been  cut  through  on 
each  side,  the  surgeon  takes  hold  of  the  portion 
about  to  be  removed  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
while  it  is  inclined  forward,  he  introduces  a 
straight  bistoury  from  below  upward  close  be- 
hind it,  and  detaches  it  from  the  soft  parts  to  the 
right  and  left,  keeping  the  edge  close  to  the 
bone.  An  assistant  takes  care  to  keep  the  tongue 
out  of  the  way  with  a  spatula  or  the  handle  of  a 
director.  The  vessels  are  now  secured,  the  ends 
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of  the  bone  approximated  to  one  another,  and 
the  flaps  of  skm  united  with  sututi 
taken  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  wound  open 
below  for  the  insertion  of  a  bil  ofcharpie  or  unt 
and  as  an  outlet  for  the  discharge  in  the  event 
of  matter  being  formed. 

If  the  portion  of  bone  to  be  taken  away  were 
so  extensive  as  to  require  the  excision  of  a  pari 
of  the  integuments,  Dupuytren  made  two  incis- 
ions, one  in  each  side  of  the  li]),  which  were  ex- 
tended down  so  as  to  meet  the  os  hyoides,  and 
form  together  one  in  the  shape  of  a  V.  When 
a  perpendicular  cut  will  not  suffice,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  disease,  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  crucial  wound  by  making  an  incision  along 
the  base  of  the  jaw. 

One  danger  attending  the  operation  is  the  ret- 
roversion of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx  as  soon 
as  the  attachments  of  the  genio-glossi  muscles 
behind  the  symphysis  have  been  cut.  In  this 
state  the  tongue  presses  the  epiglottis  towards 
the  glottis,  and  the  patient  is  in  imminent  peril 
of  suffocation.  Indeed,  in  one  case,  M.  Lalle- 
mand would  have  lost  his  patient  had  he  not  in- 
stantly performed  tracheotomy.  Hence  Delpech, 
before  he  divided  the  muscular  connexions  of 
the  tongue  behind  the  symphysis,  used  to  seize 
the  extremity  with  a  double  tenaculum,  which 
was  then  intrusted  to  an  assistant;  and  after- 
ward, in  applying  the  sutures,  he  passed  the 
thread  of  one  of  them  through  the  fraenum  of  the 
tongue  and  the  skin  together  ;  if  the  interrupted 
suture  were  employed,  or,  supposing  the  twisted 
suture  to  be  preferred,  the  ends  of  the  thread, 
passed  through  the  fraenum,  were  twisted  round 
the  pins.  In  one  case  Delpech  introduced  a 
piece  of  gold  wire  through  the  apex  of  the  tongue, 
and  fastened  it  to  the  contiguous  teeth.  The 
wire  soon  cut  its  way  out,  leaving  a  sufficient 
adhesion.  In  few  instances,  the  circumstances 
of  the  disease  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  remove  only  a  portion  of  the  depth  of  the 
bone. 

As  the  retroversion  of  the  tongue,  though  not 
constant,  is  always  a  possible  event,  I  concur 
with  Malgaigne  (Man.  de  Mid.  Oper.,  p.  255)  in 
the  prudence  of  attending  to  the  advice  delivered 
on  this  subject  by  Delpech,  or  else  of  taking  care 
not  to  cut  through  the  insertions  of  the  genio- 
glossi  muscles  until  the  possible  displacement 
of  the  tongue  has  been  guarded  against. 

In  the  excision  of  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  one  plan  consists  in 
making  an  incision  along  its  base,  and  extending 
it  a  line  or  two  beyond  its  angles.  A  large  flap 
is  then  dissected  up,  and  turned  over  the  face. 
The  bone  is  sawn  on  each  side  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  disease,  and  then  detached  from  the  soft 
parts  which  are  connected  with  it  behind,  with 
the  precautions  and  according  to  the  directions 
above  particularized. 

If  the  disease  were  to  extend  high  up  in  the 
rami,  an  incision  should  be  made  along  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  each  ramus  so  as  to  meet  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  first  wound. 

Another  method,  specified  by  M.  Malgaigne,  is 
easier  than  the  foregoing.  After  the  horizontal 
incision  has  been  made,  a  perpendicular  one  is 
made  completely  through  the  lower  lip,  and  car- 
ried down  in  the  middle  line  till  it  meets  the  hori- 
zontal wound.  Both  the  lateral  flaps  are  then 
dissected  up. 

In  the  excision  of  one  half  of  the  horizontal  por- 
tion several  methods  are  adopted.  In  one,  pre- 
ferred by  several  British  surgeons,  and  also  by  J. 
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net,  b  horizontal  incision  is  begun  at  the 
commissure  of  the  lips,  and  terminates  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  lines  beyond  the  ramus  of 
the  jaw,  To  this  first  incision  are  added  two 
vertical  ones  :  one  descending  from  the  border  of 
the  lip  to  the  based  the  bone;  the  other,  taking 
a  parallel  course,  descends  behind  the  ramus  to 
a  point  a  few  lines  below  the  angle.  The  flap  is 
dissected  from  above 'downward;  the  soft  parts 
are  next  detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
jaw,  and,  lastly,  the  bone  is  sawn  through.  In 
the  latter  proceeding  I  particularly  recommend 
Hey'ssaw,  or  a  small  metacarpal  one,  for  making 
nve  in  the  bone,  which  can  then  be  divided 
with  the  cutting  pliers  atone  stroke,  as  practised 
by  Mr.  Listen,  and  always  demonstrated  by  me 
in  the  Lectures  on  Operations  at  the  London 
University. 

Mr.  Liston  has  likewise  expressed  himself  as 
follows  in  favour  of  one  method,  in  which  the 
flap  is  made  from  above  downward  :  "  The  cheek 
may  be  divided  (says  he)  by  passing  through  it  a 
long  narrow  bistoury  close  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  rnasseter  muscle,  and  carrymg  the  instru- 
ment forward,  and  through  at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  From  each  extremity  of  this  incision 
another  is  made  downward,  the  anterior  one  in- 
clining forward,  the  other  backward.  By  reflec- 
tion oi  i  In  (lap  thus  formed,  the  bone  is  exposed 
more  easily,  rapidly,  and  perfectly  than  by  the 
former  mode  of  incision,  in  which  the  flap  is 
made  by  a  semilunar  incision  along  the  base  of 
the  jaw."    (See  Linton's  Elan.,  part  ii.,  p.  225.) 

In  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Mott,  of  New- 
York,  two  flaps  are  formed.  A  curved  incision  is 
made,  with  its  convexity  downward,  from  a  point 
in  front  of  the  ear,  and  on  a  level  with  the  con- 
dyle, to  the  vicinity  of  the  chin,  below  the  com- 
missure of  the  lips.  The  upper  flap  is  raised 
and  reflected  on  the  face.  A  second  incision, 
descending  from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  to  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  enables  the  surgeon  to  form  a 
lower  flap.  The  bone  is  sawn  through,  first  in 
front,  and  then  behind,  as  high  up  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  require.  If  above  a  certain 
point,  Dr.  Mott  recommends  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerve  to  be  cut  through  before  the  bone  is 
drawn  outward,  and  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth  pair  to  be  carefully  avoided. 

A  third  method,  which  has  the  names  of  Cusack, 
Lisfranc,  Liston,  Malgaigne,  &c.,  in  its  favour, 
consists  in  making,  first,  a  vertical  incision 
through  the  lip  down  to  a  point  below  the  chin, 
and  then  a  horizontal  cut,  extending  from  the 
first  along  the  base  of  the  jaw  to  two  lines  be- 
yond its  angle.  The  flap  is  then  dissected  off  the 
tumour,  in  the  direction  from  below  upward,  and 
reflected  on  the  face.  The  bone  is  then  sawn 
through  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  flap  united 
with  sutures.  I  am  o(  opinion  with  M.  Mal- 
gaigne, that  this  plan  is  more  simple  than  the 
others  ;  no  lodgment  of  pus  is  likely  to  follow  it ; 
and  the  scar  will  produce  but  slight  disfigure- 
ment. I  recommend,  however,  the  front  portion 
of  the  bone  to  be  divided  before  the  posterior  part 
of  it,  as  facilitating  the  safe  detachment  of  the 
mylohyoid,  us  and  other  parts  connected  with  its 

inner  sui  ,,,«.■».        •  j 

One  mel  hod,  described  by  Mr.  Liston,  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  foregoing  :  "  If  the  tumour  is  in- 
cluded between  the  lateral  incisor  tooth  and  last 
molar,  on  the  same  side,  these  teeth  must  be  ex- 
tracted  to  permit  division  at  these  points.  A  semi- 
lunar incision  may  then  be  made  along  the  base 
ut  the  jaw,  the  horns  ol  the  incision  pointing  up- 


ward, and  passing  over  the  spaces  which  were 
occupied  by  the  extracted  teeth.  The  flap  is 
ted  up,  and  the  membrane  of  the  cheek  di- 
vided along  the  line  of  the  incision.  The  bis- 
toury is  then  carried  along  the  inside  of  the  bone, 
so  as  to  divide  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
separate  the  attachments  of  the  muscles.  The 
tongue  is  pushed  aside,  and  a  copper  spatula 
placed  under  the  jaw  at  the  part  to  be  divided, 
in  order  that  the  soft  parts  may  not  be  injured 
during  the  sawing.  A  small  narrow  saw,  or  one 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Hey's,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  bone  at  the  points  where  the  teeth 
were  extracted,  and  by  a  few  motions  of  this  in- 
strument a  notch  is  made  of  no  great  depth ;  a 
pair  of  strong  cutting-pliers  are  placed  in  the 
track,  and  by  them  division  of  the  bone  is  accom- 
plished with  equal  neatness  and  much  more  rap- 
idly than  if  the  use  of  the  saw  had  been  con- 
tinued. The  pliers  should  be  strong  in  every 
point,  and  the  handles  long,  to  afford  the  advan- 
tage of  a  powerful  lever."  The  chain-saw,  he 
says,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  is  slow  in 
its  operation.  (See  Liston's  JElem.,  part  ii.,  p. 
224.) 

A  fourth  plan,  described  by  M.  Malgaigne,  may 
be  applicable  where  the  disease  extends  more  in 
the  direction  backward  than  forward.  In  such 
a  case,  perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a 
semilunar  incision  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ramus  and  the  base  of  the  bone,  from  the  ear 
to  the  chin.  Thus  only  one  flap  would  be  form- 
ed, and  no  cicatrix  would  be  seen  on  the  face. 

M.  Malgaigne  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  making  the  flaps  in  any  of  these  operations, 
the  skin  and  cutaneous  muscles  should  alone  be 
divided,  and  that  the  rnasseter  should  be  cut 
through,  and  removed  at  the  same  height  as  the 
bone  itself. 

The  facial  artery  is  readily  secured.  All  those 
operators  who  have  had  recourse  to  the  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
have  subjected  their  patients  to  a  very  needless 
proceeding. 

Even  in  the  excision  of  one  half  the  lower  jaw- 
bone at  its  artiadationwith  the  temporal  bone,  the 
ligature  of  the  carotid  artery  is  quite  uncalled  for. 
One  plan  consists  in  making  an  incision  along 
the  base  of  the  jaw  ;  a  second  one  is  then  made 
perpendicularly  through  the  lower  lip  down  to 
the  first ;  and  a  third  begins  at  the  zygoma,  and 
extends  behind  the  ramus.  The  flap  is  raised, 
and  the  fore  part  of  the  bone  sawn  through.  The 
soft  parts  are  then  detached  from  its  inner  sur- 
face, and  the  tendinous  attachment  of  the  tempo- 
ral muscle  to  the  coronoid  process  cut  through 
from  within  outward.  Lastly,  the  disarticulation 
of  the  condyle  is  effected  :  for  this  purpose,  the 
external  lateral  ligament  should  first  be  divided ; 
and,  while  the  bone  is  depressed  and  twisted,  in 
order  to  render  the  capsular  ligament  tense,  the 
latter  part  may  either  be  cut  through  with  scis- 
sors, as  recommended  by  M.  Malgaigne,  and 
then  the  probe-pointed  bistoury  used,  or  it  may 
be  divided  at  once,  together  with  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle,  by  means  of  the  probe-pointed 
bistoury  kept  close  to  the  highest  part  of  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  condyle,  so  as  to  leave  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  safe  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bone.  A  great  deal  of  the  safety  of 
this  operation  will  depend  upon  the  edge  of  the 
knife  being  kept  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bone,  so  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 
may  be  left  uninjured,  and,  upon  attention  being 
paid  to  the  directions  given  for  the  disarticula- 
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tion,  which,  after  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  i  these  facts  is,  that  therapeutic  means,  ev< 
muscle  has  been  divided,  is  greatly  facilitated  by    of  the  most  energetic  kind,  frequently  have  bu 


depressing  the  anterior  part  of  the  bone  forcibly, 
and  twisting  the  condyle  itself.  The  hemor- 
rhage will  be  chiefly  from  the  facial,  dental,  and 
branches  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary 
arteries. 

Instead  of  making  the  flap  exactly  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  I  prefer  making,  first,  the 
anterior  perpendicular  incision,  and  then  another, 
beginning  a  little  way  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear,  extending  down  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ramus,  and  then  forward  along  the  line  of  the 
base  till  it  meets  the  lower  termination  of  the 
first  wound.  This  is  more  simple,  and  enables 
the  surgeon  to  get  more  readily  at  the  external 
lateral  ligament. 

In  the  horrible  operation  of  extirpating  the 
whole  of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  the  incision  should 
extend  from  a  point  a  few  lines  in  front  of  the 
lobe  of  one  ear,  down  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
ramus  along  the  whole  base,  from  one  angle  to 
the  other,  and  then  up  to  a  point  a  few  lines  in 
front  of  the  lobe  of  the  other  ear.  Care  having 
been  taken  to  prevent  retroversion  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  front  portion  of  the  flap  raised,  the  soft 
parts  behind  the  symphisis  should  be  cut,  and 
the  bone  sawn  in  this  situation.  Then  the  rest 
of  the  vast  flap  is  to  be  raised  on  each  side,  and 
each  half  of  the  bone  to  be  removed  according  to 
the  foregoing  directions. 

BONES,  PATHOLOGY  OF. 

As  a  living  texture,  that  of  the  bones  is  sub- 
ject to  many  of  the  diseases  which  affect  other 
parts  endued  with  vitality,  and  in  which  the 
functions  of  circulation,  innervation,  absorption, 
and  nutrition  are  continually  going  on.  Thus  it 
is  liable  to  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  inflammation, 
suppuration,  a  change  resembling  ulceration,  and 
another  like  mortification  of  other  parts.  The 
nerves,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  demonstrated 
in  the  osseous  texture ;  yet,  if  it  be  the  seat  of 
pain,  our  judgment  must  infer  the  existence  of 
what  may  not  be  discernible  by  the  eye.  M. 
Sanson  very  aptly  compares  the  organization  of 
bone  to  something  between  that  of  an  organic 
and  that  of  an  inorganic  body,  its  vitality  being 
necessarily  obscure,  and  correspondent  to  its  con- 
stituent elements.  The  organic  actions  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  carried  on  in  it  with  greater  diffi- 
culty, the  more  the  earthy  matter  in  it  predomi- 
nates over  the  animal  part.  Thus,  in  children, 
irritation,  inflammation,  and  every  action  in  the 
osseous  texture  are  quicker  than  in  old  persons, 
because  the  bones  in  early  life  contain  a  greater 
proportion  of  animal  matter  than  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  more  abun- 
dant. However,  even  in  children,  and  still  more 
conspicuously  in  adults  and  old  persons,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  bones  are  generally  marked  by  a 
slowness  of  character  which  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  all  pathologists.  Many  weeks  are  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  a  provisional  callus, 
and  nearly  a  twelvemonth  for  that  of  a  definite 
one ;  while  a  few  days,  and  often  a  few  hours, 
will  suffice  for  the  union  of  the  wound  of  the 
soft  parts.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  inferior, 
or  inconsiderable  connexion  of  the  bones  with 
the  nervous  system,  they  frequently  appear  to  in- 
flame and  undergo  disease,  without  involving  the 
rest  of  the  system  in  any  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance, till  the  irritation  is  propagated  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  or  suppuration  comes  on.  As  M. 
Sanson  observes,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
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little  power  over  affections  of  the  osseous  I  i 
and,  it  they  prove  effectual,  it  is  not  till  afl 
long  perseverance  with  them.    (Sim 
Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t.  xil.,  p.  308.)     See 
Antrum,  Cancer,   Caries,  Exostosis,   Fka- 
gilitas,  Joints,  Molmties,   Necrosis,  Os- 
teosarcoma, Osteitis,   Periostitis,    l.\ 
ets,  Spina  Bifida,  Stumps,  Trephine,  \  %• 
nereal  Disease,  and  Vertebrae. — C.J 

[BONE,  ATROPHY  OF.  Obs.  on  some  of  the 
Forms  of  Atrophy  of  Bone,  by  Thomas  Blizard  <  'id- 
ling. Local  atrophy  is  generally  the  result  of 
pressure  or  friction,  as  exemplified  in  the  effects 
of  aneurism  and  other  tumours  on  the  bone,  and 
in  the  change  taking  place  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  head  of  the  dislocated  humerus,  if  not  re- 
duced. Of  such  alteration  there  are  some  excel- 
lent specimens  in  University  College  Museum. 
Mr.  Curling  notices  also  the  local  atrophy  of  bone 
from  mechanical  injury,  and  refers  to  the  two 
thigh-bones  figured  by  Cheselden  in  his  Osteo- 
graphia,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  soldier  who  had 
been  shot  in  the  right  groin,  and  died  soon  after- 
ward of  dropsy.  The  right  femur  is  represented 
as  much  wasted,  and  to  have  been  less  than  half 
the  weight  of  the  other. 

The  author  likewise  adverts  to  the  atrophy  of 
bones  consequent  to  a  suspension  of  their  func- 
tions, and  to  that  induced  by  deprivation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  as  sometimes  exemplified  in 
cases  of  injury  of  the  spinal  chord.  Mr.  Curling 
adduces  instances  of  these  facts,  and  refers  to  a 
case  recorded  by  Mr.  Travers,  in  which  the  union 
of  a  fractured  leg,  that  was  paralyzed  from  a  frac- 
ture of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  failed  to  proceed, 
while  a  broken  humerus  in  the  same  patient  uni- 
ted perfectly  in  the  usual  period.  (On  Constitu- 
tional Irritation,  vol.  ii.,  p.  436.) 

Although  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in 
a  fracture  of  the  leg  complicated  with  hemor- 
rhage is  well  known  not  to  interrupt  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  bone  or  the  union  of  the  fracture  (see 
Fractures,  and  Travers,  Op.  cit.,  p.  436),  yet  it 
appears  from  Mr.  Curling's  investigations  that, 
if  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  bone  by  its  nutrient  ar- 
tery be  obstructed,  a  species  of  atrophy  will  ensue. 
Thus,  in  the  thigh-bone,  if  fractured  below  the 
entrance  of  this  artery,  the  walls  of  the  portion 
of  such  bone  below  that  point  will  be  found  thin- 
ned, and  the  cancelli  expanded.  Such  change, 
however,  is  not  observed  in  bones  recently  frac- 
tured, nor  in  those  long  united,  nor  in  bones  frac- 
tured during  the  period  of  growth.  Mr.  Curling 
concludes  with  some  interesting  remarks  on 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.) — C] 

[BRONCHOCELE.  Scarpa  believed  that 
the  thyroid  gland  was  never  primarily  affected 
with  true  scirrhus,  maintaining  that  the  disease 
was  always  consecutive  to  cancer,  or  scirrhus  of 
the  tongue,  oesophagus,  parotid  or  submaxillary 
gland.  Dr.  Sacchi  relates  a  case,  however,  pro- 
ving that  on  this  point  Scarpa  was  incorrect ; 
and  he  also  details  an  instance  of  fungus  haema- 
todes  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Of  this  last  disease 
there  are  at  least  two  specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  University  College. 

Besides  the  forms  of  goitre  already  noticed, 
there  is  another,  sometimes  termed  aneurismatic, 
and  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  development 
of  the  thyroid  arteries  and  their  branches.  Every 
point  of  the  tumour  has  a  strong  pulsation,  not, 
however,  like  that  of  an  aneurism,  but  giving  a 
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sensation  as  if  the  blood  were  flowing  very  rap- 
idly into  numerous  vessels,  with  an  obscure  buz- 
zing noise  or  tremulous  murmur,  which  is  more 
distinct  over  the  thyroid  trunks.  I  think  a  case 
of  this  description  was  once  shown  to  me  by  Mr. 
Pilchcr.  In  two  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Sacchi, 
the  tumours  had  existed  many  years,  and  begun 
lie  efforts  of  parturition. 
\ hi  withstanding  the  numerous  cures  of  bron- 
chocelc  accomplished  by  means  of  iodine,  the 
plan  fails  in  many  instances.  As  Dupuytren  ob- 
serves, the  disease  depends  on  different  causes : 
sometimes  it  is  a  simple  hypertrophy  ;  sometimes 
a  scirrhous  degeneration ;  and  on  other  occa- 
sions it  is  composed  of  cysts  filled  with  matter 
of  different  kinds.  Iodine  cannot  answer  equal- 
ly for  so  many  affections  of  diverse  character. 
(Cliniqiie  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  467.)  According  to  Dr. 
Sacchi,  iodine  is  chiefly  useful  in  the  hypertro- 
phic and  scrofulous  forms;  less  so  in  the  lym- 


phatic; and  perfectly  ineffectual  against  small, 
isolated,  hard  goitres.  The  best  mode  of  using 
iodine  seems  to  Dr.  Sacchi  to  be  friction,  with 
an  ointment  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  continued 
from  one  to  several  months. 

When  a  seton  was  passed  through  the  thyroid 
gland,  Dupuytren  already  noticed  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  venous  blood ;  but  he  found  it  soon  stop 
on  desiring  the  patient  to  make  full  inspirations, 
and  applying  cold  water  and  moderate  pressure. 
(See  CUnique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  470.)  Dupuytren 
would  not  nave  the  seton  looked  upon  as  capable 
of  curing  every  bronchocele.  Of  course,  it  will 
produce  no  favourable  change  in  the  scirrhous 
degeneration  of  the  thyriod  gland  ;  but,  in  cases 
of  hypertrophy,  cysts,  and  hydatids,  where  iodine 
and  other  specifics  frequently  fail,  the  disease 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  the  seton.  (lb.,  p. 
471.)— C] 
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[CESAREAN  SECTION.  According  to 
Bayle,  Aurelia,  Cssar's  mother,  was  living  at 
the  period  when  that  warrior  invaded  Britain,  so 
that,  if  he  were  taken  out  of  the  womb  by  this 
proceeding,  the  life  of  the  mother  was  also  saved. 
Although  the  etymology  and  first  practice  of  the 
Cesarean  operation  are  points  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, its  great  antiquity  is  generally  admitted. 
Mr.  Crosse  has  lately  adverted  to  some  recent 
instances  in  which  the  Ca:sarean  operation  was 
performed  "  in  a  majority  of  the  conditions  which 
may  demand  it :  for  narrow  pelvis,  tumours  in  the 
uterus  or  vagina,  extra-uterine  conception,  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus,  and  sudden  death  from  apo- 
plexy and  other  causes.  The  operation  (says 
ne)  has  also  been  performed,  and  with  success, 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world.  In  Eng- 
land we  have  a  single  and  most  critical  example 
of  its  success  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Birmingham  ; 
and  in  America,  Professor  Gibson  has  been  the 
first  to  save  the  life  of  both  patient  and  child  by 
this  intrepid  proceeding.  The  most  frequent  ex- 
amples are  to  be  found  in  the  publications  of 
France  and  Germany;  and  I  have  grounds  for 
stating  that  on  some  occasions  the  operation  has 
been  resorted  to  where  there  seemed  to  be  scarce- 
ly a  hope  of  any  good  result,  or  determined  on 
when  not  absolutely  called  for,  or  neglected  still 
more  often  where  obviously  applicable,  not  only 
because  calculated  to  avoid  protracted  suffering, 
but  to  afford  a  chance  of  saving  life.  Rupture 
of  the  uterus  seldom  calls  for  ventro-section. 
Among  the  numerous  cases  of  this  accident,  no 
less  than  thirty-four,  related  by*  Dr.  Collins,  there 
arcely  one  in  which  the  operation  could 
have  been  undertaken  with  propriety.  The  re- 
covery of  two  patients  after  rupture  of  the  ute- 
rus in  Dr.  Collins's  practice,  and  under  the  most 
unpromising  conditions,  should  impress  the  les- 
son of  not  despairing  on  the  occurrence  of  so  for- 
midable rm  accident."  (See  J.  G.  Crosse  in  Prov. 
.!  Surg.  Trans.,  vol  v.) 
From  a  statement  made  by  Bandelocque,  it 
appears  that  the  Cesarean  operation  had  been 
performed  twenty-four  times  with  success  be- 
tween the  year  1750  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century:  and,  according  to  M.  Velpeau, 
even  without  reckoning  Lauverjat's  cases,  which 
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are  incontestable,  it  has  also  been  practised  with 
a  favourable  result  twice  at  Nantes,  by  Bacqua, 
on  the  same  woman ;  once  at  Aix,  by  M.  Le 
Maistre ;  once  by  M.  Dariste,  at  Martinique  ; 
once  at  Dahlen,  by  Vonderfuhr,  in  1823 ;  once 
in  May,  1827,  in  the  Hospital  of  Florence  ;  twice 
by  Schenck  ;  once  by  Bulk  ;  once  by  Graefe  ; 
once  by  Burns  ;  and  once  more,  quite  recently, 
in  the  colonies.  Let  not  practitioners,  however, 
underrate  the  true  danger  of  the  operation  ;  for, 
as  M.  Velpeau  justly  observes,  no  doubt  every 
successful  case  has  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, while  many  unsuccessful  ones  have  been  kept 
out  of  view.  His  belief  is,  that  at  least  half  of 
the  operations  have  had  a  fatal  termination.  (See 
Nouv.  Ettm.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  iii.,  p.  677.) 

Ruth,  a  surgeon  in  Upper  Silesia,  performed 
the  Caesarean  operation  successfully  in  a  case  of 
extra-uterine  pregnancy  of  some  years  standing, 
during  which  period  the  woman  became  preg- 
nant in  the  usual  way,  and  was  safely  delivered. 
(See  Graefe  and  Walther's  Journ.,  part  iii.,  vol.  vi.) 
The  particulars,  which  are  well  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  obstetric  practitioners,  may  also  be 
found  in  one  of  our  own  periodicals.  (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  Xxiii.,  p.  429.) — C.J 

[(CESAREAN   ePERATION. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary 
was  published,  it  was  correctly  stated  that  in 
England  this  operation  had  never  been  success- 
ful, though  it  had  been  performed  thirty  times. 
The  only  instance  of  its  performance  in  America 
at  that  period  was  the  case  reported  by  Dr.  Rich- 
mond, of  Newton,  Ohio,  in  which  the  mother  was 
saved.  Since  then,  however,  Professor  Gibson 
has  been  the  instrument  of  conferring  exalted 
honour  upon  American  surgery  by  the  success- 
ful performance  of  this  splendid  operation,  and 
repeating  it  about  two  and  a  half  years  afterward 
upon  the  same  patient,  and  in  both  instances  he 
has  completed  his  triumph  by  saving  both  moth- 
er and  child,  a  result  which  has  never  been  at- 
tained before  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  there 
is  but  a  single  instance  of  a  similar  result  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  Birming' 
ham,  recently  reported. 

The  circumstances  of  this  intrepid  proceeding 
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of  Professor  Gibson,  which  is  an  honour  to  his 
surgical  science  and  skill,  together  with  the  his- 
tory of  each  operation  and  its  results,  will  be 
found  detailed  with  great  particularity  in  his  late 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Surgery.  For  the 
purpose  of  discriminating  this  operation  from 
gastrotomy,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
removing  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  he  denominates 
it  hysterotomy,  or  Caesarean  section.  The  en- 
during interest  which  these  operations  possess 
in  themselves,  especially  in  view  of  their  both 
being  upon  the  same  woman,  and  alike  crowned 
with  complete  success,  entitle  them  to  a  place 
here. 

The  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  these  opera- 
tions was  found,  on  her  first  labour,  to  have  a 
deformed  pelvis,  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
not  exceeding  two  inches.  The  consultation 
summoned  in  the  case  were  swayed  by  the  ad- 
verse judgment  of  Dr.  Physick,  and  other  distin- 
guished surgeons,  which  was  adverse  to  the  Cse- 
sarean  section ;  and  it  was  decided  to  remove  the 
child  by  cephalotomy,  which  was  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Meigs.  This  was  in  May,  1831 ;  and  in 
June,  1833,  it  became  necessary  for  the  same 
gentleman  to  repeat  this  operation  for  the  remo- 
val of  a  second  child,  it  being,  of  course,  impossi- 
ble to  deliver  per  vias  naturales,  and  the  patient 
at  the  time  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Caesarean 
section,  though  advised  thereto. 

In  1834  this  lady  became  pregnant  with  her 
third  child,  and  by  the  judicious  advice  of  her 
physician,  Dr.  Nancrede,  she  consented  to  risk 
her  own  life  in  the  hope  of  saving  that  of  her  off- 
spring. On  the  25th  of  March,  1835,  her  labour 
commenced  ;  and,  after  the  os  tineas  had  dilated 
sufficiently  to  admit  two  or  three  fingers,  the 
membranes  remaining  entire,  Professor  Gibson 
commenced  the  operation,  in  the  presence  of  nu- 
merous professional  friends,  by  making  an  incis- 
ion from  below  the  umbilicus  nearly  to  the  pu- 
bes,  the  skin  being  lifted  up  and  held  between 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant,  and  the  back  of  the 
knife  being  towards  the  abdomen.  The  superfi- 
cial fascia,  the  tendons  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  peritoneum  being  successively  divided 
before  cutting  completely  through  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to 
rupture  the  membranes  per  vaginam,  on  the  fail- 
ure of  which  the  remaining  fibres  of  the  uterus 
were  divided,  and  the  membranes  cautiously 
opened  by  running  Cooper's  bistoury  for  stran- 
gulated hernia  upward  and  downward  the  whole 
extent  of  the  incision  in  the  uterus,  which  meas- 
ured six  inches,  the  sides  of  the  wound  being 
held  closely  together,  both  to  prevent  protrusion 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  escape  of  any  portion  of 
the  waters  into  the  bag  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  position  of  the  child  was  found  to  be  the 
third  breech  presentation  of  Baudelocque.  The 
child  was  then  removed  by  the  feet,  which  was 
slowly  performed,  and  proved  to  be  a  female  of 
large  size  and  healthy  appearance.  After  suita- 
ble restoratives,  she  breathed,  and  the  cord  being 
cut,  she  cried  lustily.  The  placenta  and  mem- 
branes were  then  removed,  and  a  finger  passed 
from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  through  the  os  tin- 
eas into  the  vagina.  A  slight  protrusion  of  intes- 
tine occurred,  but  was  soon  restored ;  no  fluid 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  peritoneal  sac,  nor 
did  any  considerable  hemorrhage  occur,  so  that 
no  ligature  was  called  for.  The  womb  began  to 
contract,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  extent  of  the 
incision  had  visibly  contracted.  The  edges  of 
the  peritoneum,  muscles,  and  integuments  being 
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brought  carefully  together,  three  stout  silk  su- 
tures were  passed  through  the  integuments  only 
of  the  interrupted  kind,  an  inch  and  a  half  apart, 
and  with  adhesive  straps,  a  compress,  and  roller, 
the  dressing  was  completed,  the  lower  angle  of 
the  wound  being  left  open  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
charges which  might  occur.  The  patient,  being 
removed  from  the  table  to  her  bed  with  great 
care,  was  placed  on  her  back,  the  utmost  quiet 
enjoined,  and  she  soon  slept  for  several  hours. 
No  untoward  symptom  occurred,  and  on  the 
25th  day  the  patient  was  able  to  sit  up,  the 
wound  having  healed  kindly,  and  cicatrization 
being  nearly  complete,  and  soon  after  was  resto- 
red to  her  wonted  health.  The  child  was  named 
Maria  Caesareana,  and  continues  to  thrive. 

On  the  fifth  of  November,  1837,  Professor  Gib- 
son was  called  to  repeat  this  intrepid  proceeding 
on  the  same  patient,  she  being  in  labour  with  her 
fourth  child.  The  different  steps  in  the  opera- 
tion were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  and,  although  her  recovery  was  slower, 
yet  within  three  months  she  entirely  recovered, 
the  wound  throughout  having  firmly  cicatrized. 
This  child  was  found  to  be  a  male,  and  named 
Caesar  Augustus.  As  late  as  July  24th,  1841, 
this  mother  and  her  two  children  were  all  enjoy- 
ing perfect  health.  The  lady  has  hot  since  be- 
come pregnant. 

Professor  Gibson  has  thus  conferred  upon  him- 
self, as  well  as  upon  American  surgery,  a  triumph 
of  which  both  may  be  proud,  and  one  which  Mr. 
Cooper  has  suitably  noticed  in  his  late  edition. 
He  accompanies  it,  however,  with  the  announce- 
ment of  Mr.  Knowles's  case  in  Birmingham, 
which  met  with  success,  and  which  was  render- 
ed necessary  by  a  pelvic  deformity  originating  in 
mollities  ossium. 

Professor  Gibson  gives  the  following  cata- 
logue of  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  become  necessary  to  lay  open  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  divide  the  peritoneum, 
and  cut  into  the  womb  as  in  this  operation :  "  Ex- 
traordinary diminution  or  deformity  of  the  pelvis  ; 
exostosis  and  other  tumours  within  its  cavity ; 
fractures  of  the  innominata  and  sacrum,  follow- 
ed by  irregularity  of  reunion,  or  profusion  of  cal- 
lus ;  of  dislocations  of  one  or  both  thigh-bones  ; 
of  wounds  of  the  uterus ;  of  extraordinary  size 
of  the  foetal  cranium ;  of  fostal  monstrosity ;  of 
hernia  of  the  uterus ;  of  preternatural  presenta- 
tion of  the  foetus ;  of  rupture  of  the  uterus ;  of 
obliquity  of  the  uterus ;  of  large  stones  in  the 
bladder ;  of  strictures  and  adhesions  in  the  vagi- 
na ;  of  enlargement  of  ovaries ;  of  extra-uterine 
conceptions ;  and  other  diseases,  accidents,  or 
malformations,  or  death  of  the  mother."  Happi- 
ly, most  of  these  emergencies  rarely  occur,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  operation  in  some  others  is 
very  questionable.  So  formidable  a  step  should 
never  be  taken  without  grave  deliberation  and 
full  consultation ;  and  the  difficulties  attending  it 
will  probably  deter  surgeons  from  undertaking  it, 
except  when  its  necessity  is  decided  on  as  called 
for  in  full  view  of  all  its  dangers.  In  such  ex- 
amples, however,  Dr.  Gibson's  success  will  en- 
courage a  repetition  when,  as  in  his  cases,  the 
duty  of  the  surgeon  becomes  imperative. 

We  should  never  forget,  however,  that  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  operation  has  been 
determined  on,  and  yet,  while  the  preparations 
were  making,  the  child  has  been  born  per  via 
naturales.  And,  moreover,  women  who  have 
suffered  the  Cassarean  section  in  a  previous  la- 
bour, and  in  one  instance  a  repetition  of  it  five 
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times,  have  neverthelesn  been  delivered  without 
it  in  a  subsequent  accouchement. 

It  has  been  suggested  whether,  in  cases  of 
hopeless  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  the  Fallopian 
tnbes  ought  not  to  be  divided  in  the  progress  of 
the  Caesarean  section,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  risk  of  a  repetition  of  this  formidable  op- 
eration. It  would  not  increase  the  danger  of  the 
first,  and  would  infallibly  protect  the  patient  from 
the  hazard  to  life  by  a  second  resort  to  the  sec- 
tion. With  the  consent  of  the  patient  and  her 
husband,  after  explanation  of  its  effect,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  moral  or  professional  objec- 
tion to  adopting  it.  Such  intelligent  consent  of 
the  parties  ought  in  all  such  cases  to  be  premi- 
sed, when  impotence  in  one  sex  or  sterility  in 
the  other  is  to  be  the  result  of  surgery. 

In  the  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences  for  1835, 
Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
the  first  of  Dr.  Gibson's  operations,  which,  indeed, 
was  undertaken  at  his  instance,  accompanied  by 
an  elaborate  and  able  paper  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  details 
and  inferences  of  an  eminently  practical  charac- 
ter. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New- York,  has  opened 
the  abdomen  for  the  removal  of  an  extra-uterine 
foetus,  which  had  been  borne  for  one  year  and 
eleven  months.  The  case  was  an  unfavourable 
one,  and  terminated  fatally. 

Dr.  Hoffman,  of  New-York,  reports  a  case  of 
Caesarean  section  performed  by  him  on  the  per- 
son of  a  dwarf  forty-two  years  of  age,  who  was 
in  labour  with  her  first  child,  and  whose  pelvis 
was  so  much  contracted  as  to  render  embryoto- 
my impracticable.  The  case  terminated  favour- 
ably for  the  mother,  but  the  child,  which  was 
also  sadly  deformed,  did  not  long  survive  its  de- 
livery. The  case  is  reported  at  length  in  the 
N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.  for  1839.— Reese.] 
[CANCER.  Although  the  terms  cancer  and  car- 
cinoma, considered  with  reference  to  their  etymol- 
ogy, seem  decidedly  to  possess  little  recommend- 
ation, the  moderns  employ  them  with  a  far  more 
precise  and  settled  meaning  than  the  ancients, 
unenlightened  as  they  were  by  pathological  anat- 
omy. Still  our  knowledge  of  cancer  is  not  even 
now  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  an- 
swer conclusively  various  questions  respecting 
it.  (See  Bigin  in  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir.  Pra- 
tiques, t.  iv.,  p.  425.) 

Formerly,  a  vast  number  of  morbid  alterations 
of  structure,  entirely  different  from  one  anoth- 
er, were  confounded  together  under  the  name  of 
cancer.  The  French  ascribe  to  Laennec  the 
merit  of  having  first  demonstrated  the  elementa- 
ry texture  of  true  cancer,  and  thus  freed  the  sub- 
ject from  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  I  believe, 
however,  that  Home,  Baillie,  Hey,  and  Aberncthy 
had  all  promulgated  their  observations  on  cancer 
when  Laennec  published.  According  to  the 
latter  distinguished  pathologist,  the  human  body 
is  liable  to  two  classes  of  accidental  productions 
or  new  formations:  to  the  first  belong  certain 
abnormal  textures,  to  which  some  of  the  nat- 
ural tissues  are  more  or  less  analogous ;  to  the 
second  appertain  other  abnormal  textures,  which 
have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  any  of  the 
primitive  tissues  of  the  body.  Among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  latter  kind,  Laennec  arranged 
tubercles,  scirrhus,  the  encephaloid,  cerebriform ,  or 
(as  we  more  frequently  call  it)  the  medullary  tu- 
mour, and  melanosis.  Notwithstanding  all  or 
several  of  these  abnormal  elementary  modifica- 
tions of  disease  may  yet  exist  in  tumours,  vague- 
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ly  called  cancerous,  yet,  as  M.  Begin  well  ob- 
serves, and  M.  Laennec  admits  it  himself,  it  is 
particularly  to  scirrhous  and  cerebriform,  or  medid- 
lary  formations,  that  the  term  cancer  is  applied. 
In  this  article  I  shall  exclude  from  consideration 
tubercles,  which  British  pathologists  never  regard 
as  cancerous,  but  generally  as  a  form  of  scrofu- 
lous disease.    Neither  shall  I  enter,  at  present, 
into   the    subject    of  melanosis,  which,   though 
sometimes  regarded  as  a  species  of  cancer,  as, 
for  instance,  by  M.  Alibert,  who  terms  it  cancer 
milane  (see  Nosologic  Nat.,  t.  i.,  1817,  4to),  will 
admit  very  advantageously  of  separate  consider- 
ation.    (See  Melanosis.)    According  to  Professor 
Carswell,  carcinoma  does  not  admit  of  a  precise 
definition,  but  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the 
formation  or  deposition  of  a  peculiar  substance, 
which  presents  great  variety  of  consistence,  form, 
and  colour;   frequently  assumes  a  definite  ar- 
rangement, and  possesses  avascular  organization 
of  its  own ;  gives  rise  to  the  gradual  destruction 
or  transformation  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  affects  simultaneously  or  successively 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  organs,  and  has  a 
remarkable  reproductive  tendency.     Both  scir- 
rhous and  medullary  cancer  have  long  been  look- 
ed upon  as  malignant  diseases,  though  not  with 
that   discrimination  and  precision   of  meaning 
which  the  valuable  remarks  of  Mr.  Travers  are 
likely  to  establish.     This  gentleman  considers 
carcinoma  as  a  genus  of  the  order  "malignant 
diseases,"  and  agrees  with  Laennec,  Carswell, 
and  other  eminent  modern  pathologists  in  enu- 
merating two  species  of  it,  the  scirrhous  and  the 
medullary.     It  is  to  incurableness  from  causes 
not  local,  and,  consequently,  the  diposition  to  ap- 
pear in  more  than  one  part  at  the  same  time,  or 
to  reappear  when  the  first  affected  part  has  been 
freely  removed,  that  Mr.  Travers  applies  the  term 
malignity.     But  if,  from  any  local  cause,  a  sore 
will  not  heal,  or  becomes  gangrenous ;  if,  by  the 
extension  of  the  ulcerative  process,  bloodvessels 
are  opened,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  ensues ;  if,  by 
the  profuseness  of  a  secretion,  the  patient  dies 
exhausted ;  if,  by  the  incessant  irritation  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  morbid  actions  set  up  in 
vital  organs  under  a  protracted  symptomatic  fe- 
ver, life  is  extinguished,  the  circumstances  of 
the  disease,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  above 
definition  of  malignity,  would  not  imply  that  its 
nature  was  malignant.     (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xv.,  p.  198.) 

Dr.  Carswell  founds  the  essential  character  of 
heterologous  formations,  of  which  scirrhous  and 
medullary  cancer  are  examples,  on  the  presence 
of  a  substance  which  does  not  enter  into  the 
healthy  composition  of  the  body ;  and  under  the 
generic  term  of  carcinoma  he  comprehends  scir^ 
rhous  (scirrhoma)  and  medullary  cancer  (cephalo- 
ma),  with  their  varieties.  His  reasons  for  ar- 
ranging these  diseases  together  are  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  They  often  present,  in  the  early  period 
of  their  formation,  certain  characters  common  to 
all  of  them,  however  much  they  may  differ  from 
each  other  in  tlte  subsequent  periods.  2.  They 
all  terminate  in  the  gradual  destruction  or  trans- 
formation of  the  tissues  which  they  affect.  3. 
They  have  all  a  tendency  to  affect  several  or- 
gans in  the  same  individual.  4.  They  all  pos- 
sess, though  in  various  degrees,  the  S3me  repro- 
ductive character.  (See  Carswell's  Illustrations 
of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 

But,  though  the  varieties  of  scirrhoma  and; 
cephaloma,  as  they  are  named  by  Dr.  Carswell, 
resemble  one  another  in  the  foregoing  respects, 
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they  present  differences  which  this  pathologist 
refers  to  two  states  of  the  heterologous  deposite, 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  In  scirrhoma, 
the  deposite  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  become 
organized.  Its  form  and  arrangement  appear 
to  be  determined  chiefly  by  external  circum- 
stances, and  its  production  and  increase  are  en- 
tirely dependant  upon  the  nutritive  function  of 
the  organ  in  which  it  is  contained.  In  cephaloma 
the  deposite  has  a  greater  or  lesser  tendency  to 
become  organized ;  and,  "  although  it  may  at 
first  assume  a  determinate  form  and  arrange- 
ment, in  consequence  of  external  circumstances, 
it  possesses  in  itself  properties,  by  means  of 
which  its  subsequent  arrangement  and  develop- 
ment are  effected,  independent  of  the  nutritive 
function  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  formed,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  materials  of  its  growth  may 
be  derived  from  this  source."  (See  Carswcll,  Op. 
at.) 

With  respect  to  the  varieties  of  scirrhoma,  when 
the  heterologous  deposite  is  collected  in  numer- 
ous points  in  the  form  of  a  hard,  gray,  semitrans- 
parent.  substance,  intersected  by  a  dull  white  or 
pale  straw-coloured  fibrous  or  condensed  cellu- 
lar tissue,  it  is  denominated  scirrhus.  When  it 
assumes  a  regularly  lobulated  arrangement,  so 
as  to  represent  an  appearance  similar  to  a  section 
of  the  pancreas,  it  forms  what  was  called  by 
Abernethy  pancreatic  sarcoma,  but  is  better  named 
by  M.  Begin  pancreatic  scirrhus,  the  term  sarcoma 
being  strongly  objected  to  by  some  pathologists, 
among  whom  I  know  is  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
Again,  as  Dr.  Garswell  observes,  the  heterolo- 
gous deposite  may  be  uniformly  disseminated 
throughout  the  texture  of  an  organ,  which  it 
converts  into  a  solid  substance,  resembling  raw 
or  boiled  pork,  and  named  by  the  French  tissu 
lardace,  or  lardaceous  tissue.  Lastly,  when  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  firm  jelly,  and  is  collect- 
ed into  masses  of  greater  or  less  bulk  in  a  mul- 
titude of  cells,  it  is  the  matiere  colloid  of  Laennec, 
the  cancer  gelatiniforme  or  areolaire  of  M.  Cru- 
veilhier.  (See  Carswell's  Illustrations  of  the  Elem. 
Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 

M.  Laennec  entertained  the  belief,  which  is 
not  at  present  adopted,  that  every  heterologous 
deposite  like  those  of  scirrhus  and  cerebriform 
cancer,  having  nothing  analogous  to  them  among 
the  primitive  textures  of  the  system,  necessarily 
and  invariably  had  two  stages,  one  of  crudity, 
the  other  of  softerdng.  The  mistake  on  these 
points  is,  that  the  heterologous  deposite  does  not 
always  soften  after  a  certain  period,  though  it 
sometimes  does  so  partially. 

In  the  period  of  crudity,  scirrhus  is  represent- 
ed by  Laennec  as  a  substance  sometimes  per- 
fectly white,  but,  in  other  instances,  bluish  or 
grayish,  slightly  transparent,  and  whose  consist- 
ence is  such  that  dividing  it  with  a  scalpel  usu- 
ally causes  a  grating  sound,  the  consistence  va- 
rying, however,  in  different  examples,  from  that 
of  the  skin  of  pork  nearly  to  that  of  cartilage. 
The  scirrhous  substance  is  ordinarily  homogene- 
ous, but  divided  into  masses,  which  are  again 
subdivided  into  lobules,  united  by  a  dense  cellu- 
lar tissue,  whose  arrangement,  though  exceed- 
ingly diversified,  appeared  to  Laennec  to  exhibit 
a  kind  of  regularity,  and  to  resemble  that  of  the 
cells  of  a  honeycomb.  In  some  cases,  the  fibrous 
tissue,  intersecting  the  scirrhous  substance,  pre- 
sents a  reticulated  arrangement ;  in  some,  an  ar- 
borescent distribution ;  and  in  others,  an  appear- 
ance as  if  it  radiated  from  a  centra!  point  in  ev- 
ery direction  around.  Some  schirri,  when  laid 
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open,  are  fancied  to  look  very  much  like  the 
substance  of  a  turnip. 

When  a  section  is  made  of  a  scirrhus  in  its 
first  stage,  we  find,  according  to  Mr.  Travers's 
description,  "  a  tough,  inorganizable,  and  pretty 
compact  mass,  of  a  white  and  yellow  brown  col- 
our, smooth,  and  moistened  by  a  slightly  unctu- 
ous fluid ;  its  consistence  is  not  uniform,  being 
hard  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  a  nucleus.  Th( 
circumference  is  defined  by  the  termination  of 
red  vessels,  forming  a  vascular  boundary."  On 
maceration,  "the  texture  opens  so  as  to  bring 
into  view  concentric  areolae,  having  their  inter- 
stices filled  by  a  white  granular  matter,  which 
may  be  picked  out  from  the  meshes.  These  are- 
ola? are  crossed  by  faint  white  lines  at  irregular 
intervals,  in  the  direction  of  radii  from  a  centre, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  very  conspicuous 
under  a  magnifier,  giving  the  section  some  anal- 
ogy to  that  of  a  lemon.  In  the  second  stage, 
when  inflammatory  action  commences,  and  is 
announced  by  shoots  of  pain,  the  relative  firm- 
ness of  the  centre  and  circumference  of  the  tu- 
bercle becomes  reversed,  the  centre  being  pulpy 
or  broken,  while  the  circumference  retains  its 
firmness.  The  surrounding  parts  are  now  found 
to  have  lost  their  natural  elasticity  by  condensa- 
tion of  texture,  and  partake  of  the  firmness  and 
weight  of  the  schirrus,  giving  considerable  appa- 
rent increase  of  volume  to  the  tumour,  which  is 
now  less  defined  at  its  margin,  and,  in  fact,  of  a 
compound  character."  One  particular  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr.  Travers  is,  that  the  dense 
opaque  white  lines,  which,  traversing  the  tumour 
in  the  direction  of  radii,  and  diminish  in  density 
as  they  proceed  outward,  are  not  the  production 
of  the  disease,  but  the  septa,  which  divide  and 
support  the  lobules  of  which  the  gland  is  com- 
posed, in  an  opaque  and  thickened  state.  (See 
Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  208.)  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  seems  rendered  doubtful 
by  the  fact  that  the  radiating  white  lines  are 
met  with  wherever  the  scirrhous  formation  is 
met  with,  whether  in  a  gland  or  not,  and  some- 
times shoot  into  the  surrounding  textures  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  part  originally  attacked. 

Notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween scirrhoma  and  cephaloma  seems  to  Dr. 
Carswell  to  consist  in  the  former  having  little  or 
no  tendency,  the  latter  a  greater  or  lesser  ten- 
dency, to  become  organized,  it  is  sometimes  im- 
possible to  draw  a  distinct  line  of  separation  be- 
tween them ;  for  the  heterologous  deposite,  when 
first  formed,  and,  indeed,  frequently  for  a  consid- 
erable time  after  its  formation,  does  not  furnish 
any  signs  which  show  that  it  will  or  will  not  be- 
come organized.  1.  The  heterologous  substance 
may  exist  in  the  form  of  scirrhus,  pancreatic 
sarcoma,  or  the  lardaceous  tissue,  without  pre- 
senting any  trace  of  organization ;  the  textures 
which  it  invades  being  gradually  destroyed  by 
its  presence,  and  both  ultimately  converted  into 
a  soft,  granular,  pulpy,  or  liquid  mass,  of  the 
colour  or  consistence  of  cream  or  milk.  2.  The 
heterologous  deposite  may  exist  under  the  same 
forms,  but  change  into  mammary  or  medullary 
sarcoma,  becoming  more  or  less  soft  and  vascu- 
lar, and  frequently  terminating  in  hemorrhage 
by  the  rupture  of  its  vessels,  or  in  the  state  com- 
monly, but  improperly,  termed  fungus  haBinato- 
des.  According  to  Dr.  Carswell,  numerous  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  scirrhus,  medullary 
sarcoma,  and  fungus  haematodes,  originating  in 
the  same  morbid  state,  and  passing  successively 
from  the  one  into  the  other  in  the  order  here  spe- 
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cilied.  Indeed,  all  the  varieties,  both  of  scir- 
rhoma and  cephaloma,  are  frequently  met  with, 
not  only  in  different  organs  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, but  even  in  a  single  organ.  (See  Curswell's 
Illustrations  of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc. 
2J  A  testis  which  I  lately  removed  in  the 
^orth  London  Hospital  exhibited,  in  some  pla- 
ces, fine  specimens  of  mammary  sarcoma,  while 
in  others  its  consistence  was  cerebriform  or  me- 
dullary. Sir  Astley  Cooper  once  mentioned  to 
me  a  case  in  which  he  removed  a  diseased 
breast,  the  substance  of  which  corresponded  to 
scirrhus  ;  a  return  of  disease  took  place,  and  the 
tumour  was  then  of  the  medullary  kind.  A  true 
scirrhous  texture  of  an  unmixed  form  is  rare  in 
young  persons.  The  examples  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself,  in  combination  with  medullary  can- 
cer, are  principally  noticed  in  individuals  who 
have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life.  Several 
of  the  varieties  of  both  species  of  carcinoma  ap- 
pear to  Dr.  Carswell  to  differ  materially  from  one 
another  with  regard  to  the  comparative  rapidity 
of  their  development,  as  well  as  their  reproduc- 
tive tendency :  a  fact  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  In  both  these  respects,  the  pan- 
creatic differs  from  the  lardaceous,  the  lardacc- 
ous  from  the  mammary,  and  the  mammary  from 
the  medullary  cancer :  the  first  often  remaining 
stationary  for  months  oryears;  the  last  frequent- 
ly acquiring  its  maximum  of  bulk  in  a  few  weeks, 
and,  when  removed,  being  sometimes  reproduced 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which  is  never  observed 
in  any  of  the  other  varieties.  Generally,  the 
more  the  varieties  of  scirrhous  and  medullary 
cancer  partake  of  the  characters  of  cellular,  cel- 
lulo-fibrous,  and  fibrous  tissues,  ceteris  paribus, 
the  less  rapid  are  they  in  their  growth,  and  the 
less  is  their  tendency  to  be  reproduced.  (See 
Carswell's  Illustrations,  &LC,fasc.  2.) 

If  the  disease  be  examined  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  its  formation,  while  the  heterologus  sub- 
stance has  not  effaced  the  particular  texture  of 
the  part  in  which  it  is  contained,  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Carswell  prove  that  the  morbid  substance 
becomes  manifest  to  our  senses,  either  as  a  pro- 
duction of  nutrition  or  of  secretion.  "  In  the 
former  case  (says  he),  it  is  deposited  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  nutritive  element  of  the  blood,  en- 
ters into  the  molecular  structure,  and  assumes 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  tissue  or  organ 
into  which  it  is  thus  introduced.  In  the  latter, 
it  makes  its  appearance  on  a  free  surface,  after 
the  manner  of  natural  secretions,  as  on  serous 
surfaces  in  general." 

Another  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  cancer 
is,  that  the  heterologous  substance  is  sometimes 
found  within  the  vessels.  According  to  M.  An- 
dral,  solid  fibrine  in  the  bloodvessels  sometimes 
constitutes  in  organs  whitish  masses,  similar  to 
cancerous  tumours.  In  the  body  of  a  middle- 
aged  man  he  found  one  of  the  lungs  full  of  mass- 
es of  this  description.  The  middle  ramifications 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  gorged  with  solid 
matter,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  reddish  at  some 
points,  and  at  others  liquid,  and  like  grayish 
bouillie.  On  being  attentively  examined,  it  seem- 
ed to  M.  Andral  to  be  nothing  more  than  solid 
blood,  reduced  to  elementary  fibrine,  with  a  little 
of  the  colouring  matter  at  some  points,  and  here 
and  there  in  a  state  of  fluidity.  M.  Andral  traced 
a  similar  matter  in  the  smallest  vessels,  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  follow  them,  and  he  was  convin- 
ced that  the  whitish  masses  with  which  the 
lung  was  studded,  instead  of  being  a  degenera- 
tion of  the  organ  or  an  accidental  production  in 


it,  really  consisted  of  small  vessels  filled  with 
solid  fibrine,  more  or  less  destitute  of  colouring 
matter.  M.  Andral  likewise  ascertained  that 
cancerous  masses  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  vena  porta?.  He  noticed  the 
same  thing  in  the  kidney :  a  fibrinous  concre- 
tion, of  a  dirty  white  colour,  was  found  occupy- 
ing the  renal  vein,  to  the  interior  of  which  it  was 
adherent ;  and  it  extended  into  the  ramifications 
of  the  vessel,  so  that  it  could  be  traced  into  the 
smallest  branches,  and  into  parts  of  the  kidney 
where,  previously  to  the  dissection,  only  white 
or  pale  red  masses  had  been  seen,  which  Laennec 
would  have  termed  the  encephaloid  (medullary) 
matter  in  a  state  of  crudity.  M.  Velpeau,  who 
had  observed  similar  facts,  was  led  to  infer  that 
cancer  may  be  primarily  developed  in  the  blood. 
But,  instead  of  adopting  this  conclusion,  M.  Be- 
gin prefers  the  view  entertained  by  M.  Andral, 
in  which  a  certain  change  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  is  conceived  to  have  an  important  share 
in  the  formation  of  some  cancerous  productions. 
(See  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Piatique,  t.  iv.,  p. 
42.)  As  Professor  Carswell  remarks,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heterologous  substance,  which  con- 
stitutes the  several  varieties  of  both  species  of 
carcinoma  in  the  blood,  is  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  ;  and,  unless  it  be  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  blood  itself,  we  should  find  it  impos- 
sible to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena  which 
it  presents,  more  especially  those  which  accom- 
pany its  formation  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
organs  and  on  the  free  surface  of  membranes. 
The  following  facts  are  regarded  by  Dr.  Carswell 
as  furnishing  strong  evidence  that  the  formation 
of  this  substance  takes  place  in  the  blood,  wheth- 
er it  be  found  in  this  fluid  alone,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  :  The  pres- 
ence of  this  substance,  1.  In  the  vessels  which 
ramify  in  carcinomatous  tumours,  or  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity.  2.  In  the  vessels  of  a  portion 
or  of  the  whole  of  an  organ,  to  the  former  of 
winch  this  substance  is  exclusively  confined,  and 
can  be  traced  from  the  trunks  into  the  branches 
and  capillaries.  3.  In  vessels  having  no  direct 
communication  with  an  organ  affected  with  the 
same  disease ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  extent  of  the  vena  portae  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  blood  which  has  been  effused  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  and  on  the  surface  of  organs. 

Dr.  Carswell  farther  observes,  that  the  divis- 
ions of  the  vascular  system,  in  which  the  carci- 
nomatous substance  has  been  observed,  are  the 
venous  and  capillary ;  and  that  in  large  veins, 
such  as  the  vena  portae  and  its  branches,  the 
emulgent  vein,  &c,  it  may  present  the  larda- 
ceous, mammary,  medullary,  or  haematoid  char- 
acters, all  in  the  same  venous  trunk. 

The  formation  of  these  varieties  of  carcinoma 
in  the  blood  is  a  curious  and  particularly  inter- 
esting fact,  more  especially  as  bearing  upon  the 
long-disputed  question  whether  cancer  is  a  lo- 
cal or  a  constitutional  disease.  Dr.  Carswell 
believes  that  when  the  disease  takes  place  in  the 
intimate  structure  or  on  the  free  surface  of  or- 
gans, its  material  element  is  separated  from  the 
blood,  and  deposited  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  modify  its  form,  bulk,  colour,  and 
consistence.  He  cannot,  therefore,  imitate  some 
pathologists,  who  regard  the  seat  of  the  two 
principal  varieties  of  carcinoma  as  limited  to  any 
one  tissue,  or  who  refer  its  origin  to  any  modi- 
fication of  structure  or  special  organization; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  cystic  origin  of  carci- 
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noma,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Hodgkin  (see  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  292),  he  remarks,  that 
the  presence  of  cysts  in  the  liver,  walls  of  the 
stomach,  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  lymphatic  glands, 
spleen,  and  blood,  is  not  to  be  detected  at  any 
period  of  the  development  of  carcinoma,  and, 
therefore,  when  they  do  occur  in  other  organs, 
as  the  ovaries,  testes,  mammae,  &c,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  disease,  and  not  as  a  cause  or 
necessary  condition  of  it.  (See  CarswelVs  Illus- 
trations of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Disease,  fasc.  2.) 
The  latter  conclusion,  I  believe,  has  long  been 
the  prevailing  one.  We  find  it  adopted  by  Home, 
Abernethy,  and  Travers.  The  latter  remarks : 
"  Within  the  wall  of  the  tubercle,  one  or  more 
cysts,  containing  a  dark  yellow  or  coffee-brown 
fluid,  are  sometimes  met  with,  but  are  often  not 
present."  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
209.) 

Cruveilhier  regards  all  organic  transformations 
and  degenerations  as  exclusively  the  result  of 
the  deposition  of  morbid  products  in  the  cellular 
element  of  organs,  and  he  believes  that  their 
tissus  propres  are  incapable  of  undergoing  any  or- 
ganic lesion  except  hypertrophy  and  atrophy. 
But  this  view  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Carswell 
to  be  incorrect,  who  shows  that  in  the  liver  and 
stomach  carcinoma  can  be  distinctly  seen  to  form 
in  the  molecular  structure  or  proper  tissue. 

The  form  assumed  by  the  carcinomatous  mat- 
ter seems  to  Dr.  Carswell  to  be  determined,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  external  circumstances. 
The  globular  shape  mostly  occurs  in  organs  pos- 
sessing uniform  density,  and  in  parts  submitted 
on  all  sides  to  equal  pressure.  On  natural  and 
accidental  serous  surfaces,  although  the  deposite 
may  be  at  first  globular,  it  frequently  becomes 
pyriform,  either  on  account  of  the  mode  of  its  at- 
tachment, or  of  less  resistance  being  made  to  its 
growth  in  one  direction  than  another.  It  as- 
sumes a  fungiform  shape  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances facilitating  its  lateral  or  retarding  its 
anterior  development,  as  when  it  meets  with  a 
dense,  unyielding  substance  during  its  progress,  or, 
having  pierced  the  skin,  is  subjected  to  pressure. 
When  accumulated  in  separate  portions  of  the 
cellular  tissue  into  rounded  masses,  grouped  to- 
gether, and  included  within  a  common  capsule, 
it  generally  presents  a  lobulated  appearance,  and, 
in  the  submucous  tissue  in  particular,  it  fre- 
quently exhibits  the  cauliflower  or  mulberry  ap- 
pearance.    (See  CarswelVs  Illustrations,  &c.) 

This  eminent  pathologist  next  notices  the 
stratiform  arrangement  of  carcinomatous  matter, 
as  principally  met  with  in  the  subserous  cellular 
tissue,  and  frequently  in  the  form  of  thin  circular 
patches,  varying  from  the  breadth  of  a  pin's  head 
to  an  inch  or  more.  The  ramiform  arrangement 
and  modifications  of  it  seem  to  him  to  depend 
upon  the  carcinomatous  matter  being  contained 
in  the  veins,  lymphatics,  or  lacteals. 

With  respect  to  bulk,  Dr.  Carswell  explains 
that  the  quantity  of  carcinomatous  matter  de- 
posited in  the  molecular  structure,  or  on  the  free 
surface  of  organs,  is  extremely  various,  but  per- 
haps never  so  great  in  the  former  as  in  the  lat- 
ter. In  the  liver  ft  may  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  an  orange.  In  more  yield- 
ing organe,  as  the  lungs,  testes,  and  even  the 
mamma?,  it  may  equal  in  bulk  the  head  of  an  in- 
fant or  of  an  adult,  as  exemplified  in  a  cast  pre- 
served at  University  College,  London ;  and,  in 
the  intermuscular  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, its  bulk  is  sometimes  still  more  considerable. 
SO 


Dr.  Carswell  very  properly  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  his  reader  to  the  influence  of  pressure  in 
promoting  or  retarding  the  development  of  car- 
cinomatous tumours.  While  their  progress  out- 
ward is  resisted  by  an  unyielding  fibrous  mem- 
brane, they  often  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
nearly  stationary ;  but,  directly  this  obstacle  is 
removed,  they  acquire  a  rapid  increase  of  bulk, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  skin  ulcerates,  they  often 
protrude  in  the  shape  of  enormous  fungi. 

The  carcinomatous  swellings  which  attain  a 
very  considerable  size  are  not  those  of  a  scir- 
rhous, but  of  a  medullary  texture.  In  fact,  as 
Dr.  Carswell  observes,  the  latter  possess  within 
themselves  the  power  of  increasing  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.  It  is  to  the  vascular  organi- 
zation of  such  tumours  that  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth,  and  their  frequently  great  bulk,  are  to 
be  attributed.  A  boy  came  to  the  North  London 
Hospital  with  a  medullary  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange,  situated  over  the  lower  costa 
of  the  scapula :  in  ten  days  it  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  axilla,  reaching  partly  over  its  anterior 
margin,  as  well  as  very  deeply  into  it. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Laennec's  doctrine 
that  the  consistence  of  cancer  varies,  and  that  it 
is  greater  in  the  early  than  the  late  stage.  The 
term  scirrhus,  implying  induration,  is  commonly 
employed  to  express  the  early,  or  occult  stage 
of  cancer,  while  a  softer  condition  of  the  part  or 
tumour  is  frequently  conceived  to  indicate  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  disease.  But,  as  Dr. 
Carswell  remarks,  the  degree  of  consistence  of 
carcinomatous  formations  is  not  an  invariable 
character  of  a  particular  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment ;  for,  when  first  perceptible,  they  may  be 
as  hard  as  cartilage,  soft  as  brain,  or  fluid  as 
cream ;  or  they  may  become  soft  or  fluid,  after 
having  remained  for  a  certain  time  in  a  state  of 
hardness. 

The  variety  in  the  consistence  of  carcinoma- 
tous formations  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Carswell  to 
the  following  circumstances:  1.  The  nature  of 
the  organ  in  which  the  carcinomatous  deposite 
is  contained.  2.  The  elementary  composition  of 
the  deposite.  3.  The  subsequent  changes,  oc- 
curring either  in  the  deposite  itself,  or  the  tissues 
with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  scirrhous  and  me- 
dullary deposites,  published  by  Lobstein  ( Traiti 
de  Anat.  Pathol.),  seventy-two  grains  of  scirrhous 
breast  contained  : 

Albumen 2  grs. 

Gelatine  .....  20 
Fibrine  .  .  .  .  .20 
Fluid  fatty  matter  .  .  .10 
Water 20 

72 
Seventy  grains  of  scirrhous  uterus  contained  : 

Gelatine 15  grs. 

Fibrine 10 

Fatty  matter  .  .  .  .10 
Water      .....    35 

70 
In  the  early  stage  of  medullary  cancer,  the  tu- 
mour contained  a  greater  quantity  of  gelatine 
than  albumen  ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  stage, 
when  the  carcinomatous  matter  was  of  the  con- 
sistence of  soft  brain,  the  albumen  was  much 
more  abundant  than  the  gelatine.  This  state- 
ment is  worthy  of  attention,  now  that  medullary 
tumours  are  frequently  termed  albuminous. 
According  to  the  important  researches  of  Pro- 
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fessor  Carswell,  when  we  examine  anatomically 
a  mass  of  carcinomatous  matter  contained  in  a 
large  vein,  or  situated  on  the  surface  of  a  serous 
membrane,  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sore  or  cicatrix,  we  find  it  composed  of 
the  following  elements  in  various  proportions, 
viz.,  carcinomatous  matter,  cellular,  fibrous,  and 
serous  tissues,  and  bloodvessels.  The  carcino- 
matous matter  almost  always  forms  by  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  disease.  If  its  consistence 
be  considerable,  it  presents  a  uniform  granular 
or  radiated  arrangement ;  if  soft,  a  lobulated  one. 
The  cellular  tissue  is  often  in  small  quantity,  and 
so  fine  as  not  to  be  perceptible  till  the  carcino- 
matous matter  has  been  separated  from  it  by 
pressure  or  maceration.  The  carcinomatous 
matter  is  enclosed  in  it,  and  separated  by  it  into 
granules,  lobules,  &c.  These  it  intersects  in 
various  directions,  and  it  serves  to  conduct  the 
vessels  which  administer  to  the  nutrition  and 
growth  of  the  disease.  The  fibrous  tissue  is  less 
frequently  an  element  of  carcinoma  on  the  sur- 
faces of  organs  ;  but  the  serous  is  often  present, 
either  rendering  the  carcinomatous  matter  en- 
cysted, or  forming  cysts  in  it  of  various  sizes, 
filled  with  gelatinous,  albuminous,  or  other  fluid. 
When  carcinomatous  matter  is  deposited  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  organs,  the  quantity  of 
cellular  and  fibrous  tissues  intersecting  it  in  va- 
rious directions  is  sometimes  very  considerable. 
(See  CarswelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary 
Forms  of  Disease,  p.  3.) 

In  true  scirrhus  the  traces  of  vascularity  are 
very  faint,  but  in  medullary  cancer  the  adventi- 
tious membranes  possess  a  high  degree  of  vascu- 
larity. The  vessels  ramifying  in  them  are  not 
only  numerous,  but  large.  By  some  they  have 
been  considered  principally  arterial ;  by  others, 
venous.  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  not  able  to  decide  to 
which  class  of  vessels  they  are  most  nearly  alli- 
ed. These  newly-formed  vessels,  though  large 
and  numerous,  are  extremely  weak  and  tender, 
and  derive  little  or  no  support  from  the  structure 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Hence  they  are 
liable  to  give  way  at  numerous  points,  whence 
proceed  those  frequent  and  extensive  hemorrha- 
ges which  have  led  to  the  disease,  being  some- 
times named  fungus  haematodes.  (See  Hodgkin 
in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  334.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carswell,  the  vessels  of  cephaloma, 
or  medullary  cancer,  vary  in  diameter  from  the 
breadth  of  a  hair  to  that  of  a  line,  and  present 
that  peculiarity  of  distribution  always  more  or 
less  conspicuous  in  newly-formed  vessels,  name- 
ly, the  ramifications  of  which  they  are  composed 
communicate  with  a  common  trunk  at  its  oppo- 
site extremities,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  he- 
patic and  abdominal  divisions  of  the  vena  portae 
do  with  the  trunk  of  this  vessel.  They  are  fre- 
quently varicous,  and  seem  to  Dr.  Carswell  to 
partake  more  of  the  venous  than  the  arterial 
character.  He  describes  them  as  formed  apart 
from  the  vascular  system  of  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, and  constituting  the  proper  circulation  of  ce- 
phaloma. "  The  communication  which  exists 
between  these  vessels  and  those  of  the  organ  in 
which  the  cephalomatous  substance  is  contain- 
ed is  frequently  very  imperfect,  a  circumstance 
which,  together  with  the  delicacy  of  their  struc- 
ture, renders  them  extremely  liable  to  congestion 
and  rupture.  The  most  minute  divisions  of  these 
vessels  terminate  by  pemcillated  extremities  in 
the  carcinomatous  matter,  where  they  commu- 
nicate with  veins  and  arteries  belonging  to  the 
affected  organ.    The  latter  vessels,  which  may 


be  said  to  form  the  collateral  circulation  of  cephal- 
oma, are  seldom  so  conspicuous  as  the  former; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  they  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  vascular  structure 
of  the  disease."  The  branches  seen  in  scir- 
rhus or  scirrhoma  are  only  those  of  the  vessels 
of  neighbouring  tissues,  which  have  become  en- 
closed within  the  heterologous  substance.  (See 
CarswelVs  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms 
of  Disease,  p.  3.) 

Nerves  have  never  been  detected  in  any  of  the 
varieties  of  carcinoma  as  a  new  formation ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  included  within  agglomera- 
ted tumours,  or  even  in  a  single  tumour  that  has 
happened  to  form  in  a  situation  through  which 
they  pass.  (lb.)  Dr.  Hodgkin  is  not  aware  that 
even  a  single  nervous  fibril  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  the  essential  part  of  the  adventitious 
growth.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  336.) 
But,  though  the  substance  of  medullary  cancer 
is  not  supplied  with  nerves,  the  nerves  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  has  often 
been  noticed  in  the  optic  nerves.  (See  Wardrop 
on  Fungus  Haematodes.)  M.  Jules  Cloquet  re- 
cords an  instance  in  which  a  cancerous  tumour 
was  situated  in  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  imme- 
diately below  the  quadratus  muscle.  At  some 
points  it  was  very  firm,  at  others  soft,  while  in 
particular  parts  of  it  there  was  an  obscure  feel 
of  fluctuation.  Its  colour  was  a  brownish  red, 
and  its  surface  streaked  with  turgid  capillary 
vessels.  Some  of  the  posterior  filaments  of  the 
sciatic  nerve  passed  behind  the  tumour,  and  were 
separated  from  one  another  on  a  level  with  it, 
but  without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  or- 
ganization ;  all  the  others  were  lost  in,  and  con- 
founded with  the  adventitious  growth,  which 
consisted  of  the  scirrhous  and  cerebriform  mat- 
ters blended  together,  and  presenting  a  marbled 
appearance.  (See  Jules  Cloquet,  Pathologie  Chir., 
p.  187,  4to,  Paris,  1831.) 

Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  concurs  with  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  M.  Andral, 
and  Professor  Carswell,  that  cancer  and  ence- 
phaloid  tumours  are  allied  to  one  another,  so  that 
the  two  structures  may  be  found  together,  or  a 
tumour  of  one  kind  removed  from  a  part,  may 
be  followed  in  the  same  place  by  another  of  the 
opposite  kind.  "  Even  the  local  cancer  of  the 
scrotum  may  be  succeeded  by  fungus  haema- 
todes ;  for  a  case  of  chimney-sweeper's  cancer 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  which  was 
operated  upon,  and  the  patient  died  of  fungus 
haematodes  of  the  os  innominatum,  lumbar  glands, 
and  liver."  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  August,  1834, 
p.  681.)  I  have  heard  of  several  other  cases  con- 
firming the  truth  of  this  observation ;  and  one  I 
saw  myself,  in  a  patient  of  the  Bloomsbury  Dis- 
pensary. 

Mr.  Hawkins  justly  observes  that  some  parts 
are  more  liable  to  one  form  of  cancer  than  an- 
other. Thus  scirrhus  is  common  in  the  breast, 
but  fungus  haematodes  (medullary  cancer)  rare ; 
while  the  latter  disease  is  frequent  in  the  testi- 
cle, and  the  scirrhus  variety  of  cancer  rarely  seen 
in  it.  Fungus  haematodes  of  a  muscle,  or  other 
soft  texture,  runs  a  different  course  from  the 
same  disease  in  a  bone ;  and  cancer  is  modified, 
according  as  it  occurs  in  the  breast,  stomach,  or 
uterus.  In  the  skin,  particularly,  a  considerable 
difference  is  observed  in  its  appearance,  prog- 
ress, and  degree  of  malignancy,  from  cancer  of 
other  parts  ;  and  even  different  parts  of  the  skin 
are,  in  some  respects,  differently  affected.  (See 
Hawkins,  Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  683.) 
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EXTERNAL   CHARACTERS   OF   SCIRRHUS. 

It  was  a  remark  made  by  Sir  Everard  Home, 
that  when  the  disease  originates  by  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  glandular  structure  of  the  breast  be- 
coming hard,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by 
the  hard  part  never  having  been  perfectly  cir- 
cumscribed, and  giving  more  the  feel  of  a  knot 
in  the  gland  itself  than  of  a  substance  distinct 
from  it.  The  disease  begins  at  a  small  spot,  and 
extends  from  it  in  all  directions  like  rays  from  a 
centre.  This  is  one  feature  distinguishing  this 
disease  from  many  others,  which  at  their  first 
attack  involve  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  part  in  which  they  occur.  Aber- 
nethy  conceived  that,  though  a  true  scirrhus 
might  be  checked,  it  could  not  be  made  to  re- 
cede by  the  treatment  which  lessens  other  swell- 
ings. On  this  point,  however,  he  was  not  posi- 
tive ;  for  other  surgeons  had  informed  him  that 
diseases  which  eventually  proved  to  be  cancer- 
ous had  been  considerably  lessened  by  local  treat- 
ment. It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  some 
tumours  which  end  in  cancer  are  not  from  the 
first  of  this  nature ;  consequently,  in  their  earlier 
stages,  they  may  yield,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  lo- 
cal applications,  but  completely  resist  them  after 
the  cancerous  deposite  has  begun.  Still  we  have 
the  authority  of  Young,  Recamier,  Carswell,  and 
others,  for  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  cancer  may 
be  retarded  by  methodical  pressure,  and  some- 
times the  disease  even  cured.  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, to  assert  that  a  scirrhus  swelling  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  any  diminution,  would  not  be 
correct.  We  lately  had  a  woman  in  the  North 
London  Hospital  whose  breast  I  removed  on  ac- 
count of  a  true  scirrhus.  The  disease  unfortu- 
nately returned  in  the.  form  of  hard  tubercles  in 
the  skin,  as  well  as  induration  of  the  glands  of 
the  axilla  and  above  the  clavicle.  Now,  in  this 
instance,  the  hard  masses  in  the  skin  were  ob- 
served to  be  much  smaller  at  some  periods  than 
others.  A  scirrhous  tumour  is  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  ad- 
jacent textures  ;  and,  upon  the  subsidence  of  it, 
the  swelling  will,  of  course,  appear  lessened. 
Notwithstanding  these  circumstances,  the  back- 
wardness of  a  scirrhous  swelling  to  be  dispersed 
or  diminished  may  be  set  down,  without  risk  of 
inaccuracy,  as  one  of  its  most  confirmed  features. 

Another  character  of  scirrhus  is  to  involve  the 
contiguous  textures  in  the  same  diseased  action. 
The  skin,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  muscles,  the 
periosteum,  &c,  all  become  implicated,  sooner 
or  later,  if  they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  scirrhous 
cancer.  In  this  respect  Abernethy  recognised 
one  difference  of  it  from  medullary  cancer,  which 
is  propagated  along  the  absorbent  system,  while 
the  parts  immediately  in  contact  with  the  enlar- 
ged glands  do  not  generally  assume  the  same 
diseased  action. 

As  a  scirrhous  tumour  increases,  it  generally, 
though  not  constantly,  becomes  unequal  upon  its 
surface,  so  that  this  inequality  has  been  consid- 
ered characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  circum- 
stances influencing  the  shape  of  the  carcinoma- 
tous deposite,  according  to  Professor  Carswell's 
views,  I  have  already  explained :  they  prove  that 
the  mere  shape  of  the  swelling  is  not  a  criterion 
of  its  nature. 

Abernethy  pointed  out  the  error  of  dwelling 
too  much  on  lancinating  pain  as  a  test  of  a  scir- 
rhous tumour :  first,  because  it  does  not  prevail 
in  every  case,  or  in  every  stage  of  cases  in  which 
it  does  occur;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  a 
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symptom  attending  other  tumours  which  are  un- 
like scirrhus  in  structure.  (See  Abernethy's  Sur- 
gical Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  09,  &c.)  M.  Begin  agrees 
with  Abernethy,  that  lancinating  pain  is  by  no 
means  a  characteristic  sign  of  cancer;  and  it 
seems  to  him  only  to  take  place  under  circum- 
stances where  the  disease  is  situated  in  an  organ 
which  is  penetrated  or  surrounded  by  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  nerves  derived  from  the  me- 
dulla spinalis,  and  suffering  irritation.  This  hap- 
pens especially  in  cancer  of  the  breast,  face,  limbs, 
and  neck  of  the  womb.  As  for  cancer  (medulla- 
ry ?)  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  lungs,  it  is 
alleged  by  M.  Begin  scarcely  ever  to  produce  any 
lancinating  pain,  except  when  the  disease  has 
extended  beyond  the  parenchymatous  structure. 
(See  Diet,  de  Mid.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  t.  iv.,  p. 
434.)  The  fact  of  scirrhous  tumours  being  often 
unaccompanied  by  such  pain  is  now  so  famil- 
iarly known,  that  I  shall  merely  add  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Travers  on  this  interesting  point.  "  Not 
unfrequently  (says  he)  the  scirrhous  tumour  is 
perfectly  inert,  from  the  period  of  its  formation 
to  the  close  of  life,  undergoing  very  slight,  if  any 
increase,  and  giving,  when  mental  apprehension 
is  appeased,  no  trouble  to  the  subject  of  it.  A 
lady  now  under  my  observation  has  been  many 
years  so  situated,  enjoying  uninterrupted  health, 
though  considerably  above  70  years  of  age.  The 
tumour  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  has  the 
genuine  scirrhous  character.  She  takes  sarsa- 
parilla  as  a  beverage  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
what  in  no  degree  affects  her  health  will  not 
eventually  shorten  her  life.  (See  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  214.) 

Scirrhous  tumours  are  mostly  developed  slow- 
ly, without  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  part,  unless  the  textures,  among 
which  the  cancerous  deposite  lies,  happen  to  be 
the  seat  of  inflammation.  As  for  the  heterolo- 
gous substance  itself,  M.  Begin  correctly  regards 
it  as  a  kind  of  foreign  body,  which  may  mechani- 
cally irritate  the  organs  and  textures  in  or  among 
which  it  is  placed,  or  more  or  less  seriously  im- 
pede their  functions,  so  that  when  these  are  of 
first-rate  importance  in  the  economy,  the  result 
is  inevitably  fatal. 

A  scirrhous  swelling  rarely,  or,  I  may  say.nev- 
er  acquires  the  magnitude  which  the  generality 
of  other  swellings  are  disposed  to  attain.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  usually  increases 
from  the  size  of  a  marble  until  it  acquires  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter ;  "  for  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  true  scirrhous  tubercle  increases  to  a 
very  considerable  bulk,  and  this  circumstance  is 
one  of  its  criteria."  (See  Lectures,  cf-c,  vol.  ii., 
p.  177.)  Many  scirrhi  are  even  attended  with  a 
diminution  or  atrophy  of  the  part.  The  pressure 
of  the  heterologous  deposite  on  the  surrounding 
textures  fully  explains  their  occasional  removal 
and  annihilation. 

By  some  writers  unacquainted  with  the  patho- 
logical  anatomy  of  scirrhus,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  tumour  is  not  an  essential  character  of  the 
disease.  Now  this  observation  is  only  correct  in 
a  certain  sense.  "It  is  true  (says  Sir  Charles 
Bell)  that  there  is  not  always  an  increase  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole  breast :  on  the  contrary, 
true  carcinoma  is  often  accompanied  with  a  con- 
traction and  diminution  of  the  general  bulk.  But 
what  is  true  of  the  breast  or  mamma  is  not  true 
of  the  tumour ;  for  the  proper  structure  of  the 
gland  either  shrinks  or  is  compressed  ;  and  some- 
times the  surrounding  fat  is  diminished  by  ab- 
sorption, so  that  the  whole  mass  is  less  than  the 
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natural  breast,  or  than  what  the  breast  was  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  disease.  But  still 
the  diseased  part  is  properly  a  tumour ;  there  we 
see  an  increased  mass,  a  preternatural  growth, 
or  new  matter,  corresponding  to  the  old  defini- 
tion morbosum  augmeidum.  But  farther,  and  in 
respect  to  the  adipous  membrane,  the  fat  is  not 
always  diminished  in  carcinoma  mammae,  but 
sometimes  quite  the  contrary ;  and  this  differ- 
ence in  it  will  sometimes  produce  a  variety  in 
the  external  character,  when  there  is  none  in 
the  disease  actually,  or  in  the  internal  structure. 
Sometimes,  from  the  diminution  of  fat,  the  irreg- 
ular tuberculated  structure  of  this  disease  will 
be  apparent  to  the  eye  and  to  the  touch,  while 
in  another  patient  the  breast  will  be  large,  full, 
and  smooth,  only  marked  more  than  naturally 
with  large  blue  veins,  and  having  an  ulcer  like  a 
hole  dug  in  the  centre  of  the  breast."  (See  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  220.) 

A  truly  scirrhous  tumour  of  the  breast,  capa- 
ble of  changing  into  open  cancerous  ulceration, 
and  of  a  certain  size,  is  described  by  Sir  Edward 
Home  as  hard,  heavy,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  mammary  gland,  and,  when  moved,  the 
whole  gland  moves  along  with  it.  When,  in- 
deed, all  the  following  characters  are  present,  no 
doubt  can  exist  about  the  nature  of  the  disease  : 
an  early  puckering  of  the  integuments ;  a  dull 
brown,  or  leaden-coloured  appearance  of  them ; 
a  knotted,  uneven  feel  of  the  swelling ;  occasion- 
al darting  pains  in  it ;  an  early  fixed  attachment 
of  it  to  the  skin  above,  and  pectoral  muscle  un- 
derneath ;  and  a  retraction  of  the  nipple.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  it  is  the  ligamentous 
bands  which  produce  the  retraction  of  the  nipple, 
by  extending  between  its  ducts,  and  destroying 
its  spongy  texture.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  233.) 

Mr.  Travers's  description  of  the  external  char- 
acters of  scirrhus  is  one  of  the  best  which  I  am 
acquainted  with.  "  Hardness  (says  he),  with 
increase  of  weight,  inelasticity  or  toughness  in 
some  cases,  knotty  or  craggy  induration  in  oth- 
ers. Circumscription  and  mobility  beneath  the 
skin  in  its  earliest  stage,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree in  the  subjacent  bed  as  to  allow  of  the  fin- 
gers passing  beneath  the  tumour  and  turning  its 
edge  upward.  Next,  ;'.  e.,  in  the  second  stage, 
close  adhesion  to  the  tegument,  and  such  incor- 
poration with  the  glandular  organ  in  which  it  is 
seated  as  to  have  no  mobility  but  that  of  the 
gland  itself  upon  the  parts  beneath.  The  adhe- 
sion of  the  skin  either  stretches,  or  partially  re- 
tracts and  puckers  it,  according  to  the  smooth  or 
unequal  surface  of  the  tumour,  or  to  the  close  or 
loose  attachment  and  particular  conformation  of 
the  integument  at  the  spot,  as,  for  example,  next 
the  nipple,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  or  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pylorus  or  rectum, 
and  the  common  integument  of  the  body.  Third 
stage :  contraction  and  diminution  by  pressure 
of  volume  in  the  gland  as  the  tumour  increases. 
Abrupt  projection  of  one  large,  coloured  tubercle, 
sometimes  of  several  smaller  tubercles  or  nod- 
ules. Irreducibleness  of  volume  and  hardness 
by  topics  or  medicine.  Transient  pains,  which 
have  been  hitherto  obscure  and  occasional,  now 
more  distinct  and  frequent,  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sharp  instrument,  with  a  sense  of  heat  or  burn- 
ing. Dusky  or  livid  red  colour  of  the  skin,  with 
resplendent  tension.  Excoriation  or  cracking  of 
the  skin  at  the  summit  or  base  of  the  tubercles, 
and  fungous  elevations,  with  ichorous  and  sinu- 
ous oozing.    Neither  of  these  signs  is  individu- 


ally diagnostic."  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xv.,  p.  205.)  To  continue  the  same  gentleman's 
description,  the  ulcerative  process  at  length  opens 
the  tumour,  where  the  cracked  and  livid  integu- 
ment, previously  exuding  a  sanious  ichor,  is  most 
prominent,  and  the  external  opening  is  some- 
times enlarged  by  a  partial  sloughing  of  the  in- 
tegument. Suppuration  now  takes  place  in  the 
surrounding  cellular  membrane,  and,  as  granu- 
lations spring  up  luxuriantly  from  the  sides,  the 
centre  of  the  tumour  gapes,  and  becomes  a  cav- 
ity more  or  less  considerable.  The  granulations 
have  a  spongy  or  fungoid  character,  and  are  so 
elevated  and  broadly  everted  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  additional  depth  and  breadth  to  the 
sore.  "  As  the  sloughing  process  enlarges  and 
deepens  the  centre,  the  disease  becomes  exceed- 
ingly offensive ;  and  although  granulations  con- 
tinue sprouting  circumferentially  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  not  the  power  of  maintaining  their 
vitality.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  attempt  to  preserve 
the  ulcer  from  foulness  and  fetor  by  detergent 
applications ;  we  can  render  it  clean,  but  in  a 
day  or  two  the  newly-cleansed  surface  ulcerates 
afresh  instead  of  advancing  towards  cicatriza- 
tion." (Trav.  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p. 
211.)  He  adds,  that  in  scirrhus  it  is  not  suppu- 
ration which,  as  in  scrofulous  and  other  tu- 
mours, brings  the  disease  to  the  surface,  nor 
does  the  skin  ulcerate  until  after  the  scirrhus. 
"  Encompassed  by  a  dense  wall,  the  centre  breaks 
up  by  ulceration,  constituting  the  state  of  occult 
cancer.  Indeed,  the  scirrhus  is  seldom  removed 
so  early  as  to  be  found  with  its  nucleus  unbro- 
ken." (P.  213.)  This  observation  agrees  with 
that  of  Laennec  respecting  the  softening  process, 
who  only  erred  in  representing  it  as  invariably 
taking  place. 

On  dissection,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes  that 
the  breast  is  one  solid  mass,  like  cartilage,  with 
very  little  vascularity  except  at  its  edges,  and  in- 
ternally fibrous.  When  the  breast  has  acquired 
any  magnitude,  he  says  there  is  generally  an 
opening  in  it,  in  which  case  it  has  the  appearance 
internally  of  being  worm-eaten  and  spongy.  In 
the  situation  of  the  ulceration  it  is  very  vascular, 
and  bloody  serum  is  met  with.  The  absorbent 
glands  put  on  the  same  character  as  the  scir- 
rhous breast.  The  cellular  membrane,  skin,  and 
muscles  are  also  affected.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
eased glands  above  the  clavicle  press  upon  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  thus  interrupt  the  transmis- 
sion of  chyle  into  the  blood.  Hence  the  appetite 
is  sometimes  voracious,  though  the  patient  is 
rapidly  wasting.  In  the  chest,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  disease,  hydrothorax  prevails,  and  the  ab- 
sorbents on  the  pleura  are  in  a  morbid  state,  and 
small  white  spots,  like  pins'  heads,  are  visible. 
Traces  of  scirrhous  disorder  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
likewise  represents  as  occasionally  existing  in 
the  liver,  uterus,  &c. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts  have  been 
made  by  Biett,  Dupuytren,  and  Alibert,  to  prop- 
agate the  disease  by  inoculation,  but  always 
without  any  result  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
virus.  The  fact  of  the  substance  of  cancer  being 
often  found  within  the  bloodvessels,  the  same 
heterologous  matter  as  is  deposited  out  of  them, 
sufficiently  proves  to  my  mind  that  the  disease 
is  constitutional,  and  depends  upon  a  process  by 
which  the  adventitious  substance  is  formed  in  or 
from  the  blood  itself. 

I  once  attended  a  woman  who  died  of  cancer 
of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  same  room  was  her 
mother,  all  the  forepart  of  whose  chest  was  in  a 
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most  mutilated  state  from  the  effects  of  slough- 
ing, by  which,  at  different  periods,  she  had  been 
freed  from  cancers  of  both  her  breasts.  Baron 
Dupuytren  believed  that  it  was  particularly  when 
the  cancerous  mass  was  encysted  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  capable  of  being  destroyed  by  gangrene, 
and  the  patient  completely  cured.  (See  Journ. 
Hebdomad,  de  Med.,  t.  iv.,  p.  38.)  Many  years 
ago,  Mr.  Cline  had  a  patient  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  whom  the  sloughing  process  went 
on  to  such  an  extent,  under  a  linseed  poultice, 
that  the  ulcer  afterward  healed  soundly.  "I 
have  seen  (says  Mr.  Travers)  more  than  one  case 
in  which  extensive  cicatrices  of  ulcers  existed, 
with  much  puckering  and  stretching  of  the  skin 
of  the  chest,  and  no  vestige  of  the  breast  remain- 
ed. In  one  of  these,  the  patient,  a  lady  in  Berk- 
shire, resisted  the  pressing  advice  of  a  consulta- 
tion of  London  surgeons  to  allow  the  extirpation 
of  the  tumour  many  years  since.  She  has  been 
in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  the  medicine  there 
prescribed,  the  extract  of  hemlock,  almost  ad  lib- 
itum. She  is  still  a  stout,  healthy-looking  person, 
as  formerly,  and  attributes  her  cure  to  the  medi- 
cine.    (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  213.) 

Methodical  compression  was  first  recommend- 
ed and  practised  in  this  country,  as  a  means  of 
curing  cancer,  by  Young  ;  and  the  same  practice 
was  afterward  put  to  the  test  of  experience  in 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  from  which  institution 
the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  tends  to  prove 
that  compression,  applied  either  to  scirrhous  or 
to  ulcerated  cancer,  is  decidedly  hurtful.  MM. 
Breschet  and  Ferrus  also  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. (See  Diet,  de  Mid.,  1822.)  The  prin- 
cipal advocate  for  it  at  present  is  M.  Recamier, 
who  attributes  the  failures  of  it  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital  to  its  not  having  been  applied  in  a  suit- 
able manner,  nor  modified  according  to  the  sta- 
ges of  the  disease.  M.  Recamier  combines  like- 
wise the  administration  of  hemlock  with  a  very 
low  diet,  without  which,  he  observes,that  the  lat- 
ter medicine  produces  scarcely  any  effect.  (See 
Richerches  sur  le  Traitiment  du  Cancer  par  la  Com- 
pression, Simple  ou  Combinde,  8vo,  2  tomes,  Paris, 
1829.)  I  lately  tried  Recamier's  plan  in  a  case 
of  scirrhus  in  the  North  London  Hospital,  but 
it  seemed  only  to  accelerate  the  conversion  of 
the  disease  into  open  cancer. 

An  escharotic,  which  has  been  of  late  strongly 
recommended  for  cancerous  affections,  is  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  employed  in  the  form  of  paste. 
On  this  subject  my  friend,  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Nor- 
wich, observes,  "It  can,  of  course,  only  avail 
when  the  disease  is  still  local ;  but  the  cases  re- 
lated by  Drs.  Canquoin,  Ure,  and  Rioffrey,  many 
of  which  occurred  under  the  eye  of  most  able 
surgeons,  prove  that  this  escharotic  destroys  the 
scirrhous  tumour  speedily,  leaving  an  ulcerated 
surface,  which  often  readily  heals ;  and,  more- 
over, it  induces  no  danger  from  absorption,  which 
is  a  recommendation  not  possessed  by  the  arsen- 
ical paste."  The  cuticle  being  first  removed  by 
a  blister,  the  phagadenic  paste  is  applied,  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  two  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  (See  Ure  in  Land.  Med.  Gaz., 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  287  ;  Conquoin,  Mim.  sxlt  un  Nou- 
veau  Mode  de  Traitiment  des  Affections  Cancereuses, 
Paris,  1835  ;  and  Rifforey,  New  Treatment  of  Ma- 
lignant Diseases  and  Cancer,  Lond.,  1836.)  This 
writer  states  that  the  paste  not  only  destroys  the 
tumour,  but  purifies  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
He  uses  the  chloride  of  zinc,  mixed  with  differ- 
ent proportions  of  flour,  and  has  applied  it  to  a 
tumour  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  also  to 
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the  os  uteri,  with  a  good  result.  (See  also  /.  G. 
Crosse  in  Prov.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  v.,  p.  25.) 

Dr.  Ure,  in  some  observations  on  lupus,  recent- 
ly published,  communicates  the  following  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  chloride  of  zinc :  "The  prep- 
aration of  the  chloride,  which  I  proposed  and  in- 
troduced into  practice  in  this  country,  differs  in 
a  most  important  feature  from  that  originally 
employed  by  M.  Conquoin.  The  wheaten  flour 
prescribed  in  the  French  formula  is  apt  to  en- 
velop the  chloride  in  a  glutinous  dough,  which 
blunts  its  power,  or,  at  any  rate,  tends  to  confine 
its  action  to  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  the 
paste ;  but  the  anhydrous  gypsum  of  my  formu- 
la, while  it  can  exercise  no  chemical  action  upon 
the  chloride,  forms  a  porous  medium,  through 
which  the  whole  of  the  particles  of  the  delites- 
cent chloride  may  transude  upon  the  morbid  al- 
buminous tissue,  with  the  effect  of  decomposing 
or  destroying  it  with  certainty,  to  any  definite 
depth.  This  preparation  of  mine  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  several  of  the  London  Hospitals,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  unfailing  in  its  escharotic  pow- 
ers." (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Dec.  3, 1836.)  The 
action  of  the  chloride,  and  also  of  the  nitrate  of 
zinc,  upon  albumen,  and  their  consequences  in 
relation  to  the  albumen  of  cancer,  are  discover- 
ies to  which  this  gentleman  lays  claim.  (See 
Zinc.)— C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  removed  three  hundred 
carcinomatous  breasts,  one  sixth  of  which  have 
been  permanently  successful,  no  return  of  the 
disease  having  occurred,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, which,  if  truly  carcinomatous,  is  unpre- 
cedented. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  left  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  affections  of  the  mammae 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  cancer.  (See  N.  A. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  269  ;  and  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  same  journal,  p.  293,  will  be 
found  another  paper  by  Dr.  P.  on  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer.) 

The  experience  of  Professors  Gibson,  Mott, 
M'Clellan,  Eve,  and,  indeed,  that  of  nearly  all 
from  whom  I  have  heard  among  American  sur- 
geons, in  operations  for  the  removal  of  cancer- 
ous mammae,  is,  that,  when  the  disease  has  been 
preceded  by  scirrhus,  and  especially  if  the  axil- 
lary glands  have  suffered,  the  carcinoma  has  re- 
turned in  some  of  the  glandular  tissues,  and  ul- 
timately been  fatal.  When,  however,  it  has  not 
been  preceded  by  scirrhus,  the  cure  by  excision 
is  often  found  to  be  permanent.  Dr.  Eve,  of 
Georgia,  has  lately  removed  a  cancerous  lip  by 
the  method  of  Velpeau,  extending  the  incision 
upon  the  interior  of  the  lip,  and  relying  upon  ef- 
fecting subsequent  union  between  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  by  the  continued  suture.  The 
operation  was  completely  successful,  though  the 
patient  was  of  very  advanced  age. — Reese.] 

[CANCRUM  ORIS.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen 
of  phagadenic  ulceration,  and  in  its  worst  forms 
not  unlike  hospital  gangrene,  as  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral deplorable  instances  of.  It  also  resembles 
the  ulceration  and  sloughing  in  the  mouth  pro- 
duced by  mercury.  The  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pudenda  of  children  is  of  a  similar 
character.  (See  Kinderwood  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans. , 
vol.  vii.) 

The  disease  is  rarely  seen  in  adults,  but  most 
commonly  in  children  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
months  to  that  of  six  or  seven  years.  The  gums, 
as  well  as  the  lips  and  cheeks,  are  sometimes  af- 
fected, in  which  circumstance  the  teeth  are  gen- 
erally carious  and  loose.    The  ulceration  is  oc- 
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casionally  attended  with  abscesses,  which  burst 
either  through  the  cheek,  lip,  or  just  below  the 
jaw.  Exfoliations  are  not  unfrequent,  and,  when 
the  disease  is  neglected,  extensive  sloughing 
sometimes  happens. 

According  to  Dr.  Cuming,  in  most  instances 
the  ulceration,  commencing  in  the  gums,  extends 
to  the  lips  and  cheek,  but  sometimes  it  begins  in 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  or  cheek,  and 
thence  extends  to  the  gums.  This  disease  is  set 
down  by  Dr.  Cuming  as  most  frequently  making 
its  attack  during  the  period  of  the  first  dentition, 
though  often  met  with  in  children  between  three 
and  seven  years  of  age. 

"When  the  disease  occurs  in  infants  on  the 
breast,  it  is  generally  attended  with  a  purplish 
and  spongy  appearance  of  the  gums  and  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  and  the  ulceration,  which  lays  bare 
the  necks  of  the  teeth,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, is  of  a  greenish  or  ash-colour,  and  very 
much  disposed  to  bleed.  The  salivary  discharge 
is  increased ;  the  tongue  is  white ;  the  mouth 
feels  hot ;  the  bowels  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined ;  and  the  child,  in  general,  labours  under  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  fever."  (See  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  331.)  Dr.  Cuming 
has  not  seen  this  form  of  the  disease  previously 
to  the  irruption  of  the  four  superior  incisors,  but 
he  has  frequently  seen  it  when  the  child  had 
only  six  or  eight  teeth ;  and  he  has  constantly 
observed  that,  when  it  occurs  thus  early,  it  is 
the  upper  gum  that  is  first  and  principally  at- 
tacked. This  appears  to  Dr.  Cuming  the  mild- 
est and  most  manageable  form  of  the  disease, 
and  he  describes  it  as  rarely  attended  with 
6loughing. 

The  second  variety  noticed  by  Dr.  Cuming 
occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
months  and  seven  years.  The  ulceration  gener- 
ally begins  in  the  gums,  whence  it  extends  to 
the  lips  or  cheek.  Sometimes  it  is  of  an  acute, 
sometimes  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  attended,  ac- 
cordingly, with  more  or  less  sloughing.  In  the 
very  worst  forms,  however,  though  the  slough- 
ing is  considerable,  the  ulceration  is  always  pre- 
dominant.    (Op.  et.  vol.  cit,  p.  341.) 

The  third  variety  described  by  Dr.  Cuming  is 
at  first  confined  principally  to  the  cheek  or  lips. 
It  begins  with  ulceration  of  their  membrane, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  that  hard,  red,  shi- 
ning, and  circumscribed  swelling,  which,  if  the 
disease  be  not  arrested,  will  speedily  pass  into 
gangrene.  In  this  variety  gangrene  predomi- 
nates over  ulceration,  and  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance resulting  from  it  may  prove  fatal. 

Living  in  a  marshy  situation,  want  of  whole- 
some food,  and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  are 
conducive  to  this  disorder,  which  is  often  met 
with  in  houses  where  children  are  crowded  to- 
gether. One  of  the  worst  cases,  however,  which 
I  have  ever  seen,  was  in  a  child  of  an  opulent 
family  in  Essex.  The  complaint  is  sometimes 
suspected  to  be  contagious. 

The  first  or  mildest  form  is  well  known  gen- 
erally to  admit  of  being  cured  by  purgatives, 
aided  by  some  of  the  applications  presently  spe- 
cified. 

In  the  second  form,  Dr.  Cuming,  after  clearing 
out  the  bowels  with  a  brisk  cathartic,  confides 
chiefly  in  an  alterative  of  mild  mercurials  with 
aperients.  The  local  applications  preferred  by 
him  are  the  black  wash,  and  a  dilute  solution  of 
muriatic  acid  in  honey.  When  the  ulcerated 
surface  is  in  contact  with  carious  or  loose  teeth, 
these  should  be  removed.    Dr.  Cuming  tried  the 
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liquor  arsenicalis  and  cold  salt-water  bath  with- 
out advantage. 

In  the  third  variety,  where  gangrene  is  pre- 
dominant, the  disease  mostly  proves  fatal.  Dr. 
Cuming  has  employed  various  local  applications 
such  as  the  mineral  acids,  dilute  and  pure,  the 
oxymel  aeruginis,  the  butter  of  antimony,  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  black  wash,  &c, 
but  mostly  without  any  good  effect.  I  have  like- 
wise tried  all  these  applications  in  vain,  as  well 
as  solutions  of  the  chloride  of  soda  of  different 
strength.  With  such  external  means,  cinchona, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  opi- 
um, and  wine,  have  been  prescribed,  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  unavailingly.  (See  Cuming  in  Dublin 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p.  343,  345.) 

The  treatment  recommended  by  Dease  con- 
sisted in  administering  muriatic  acid  internally, 
using  it  as  an  application  to  the  disease;  giving 
the  patient  a  nourishing  diet,  with  jelly,  wine, 
&c,  and  occasionally  prescribing  an  emetic. 

In  the  worst  form  of  the  disease  I  have  found 
the  concentrated  nitric  acid  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful applications,  especially  when  assisted  with 
the  internal  exhibition  of  sulphate  of  quinine  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. — C] 

[CARBUNCLE.  Besides  the  diffuse  forms 
of  gangrene  and  sphacelus  of  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  there  is  likewise  "  a  circum- 
scribed form,  which  is  observed  in  furunculus, 
carbuncle,  or  anthrax.  The  great  accumulation 
of  blood,  and  the  still  greater  and  rapid  effusion 
of  serosity,  which  takes  place  in  these  circum- 
scribed acute  inflammatory  affections,  produce  a 
state  of  extreme  induration  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
a  greater  or  lesser  portion  of  which,  being  thus 
as  if  strangulated,  dies  from  want  of  nutrition, 
becomes  separated  from  the  living  parts,  and  is 
expelled  in  the  form  of  a  gray  or  straw-coloured 
spongy  or  pulpy  mass,  through  an  opening  made 
in  the  skin  by  a  similar  process,  by  ulceration, 
or  a  surgical  operation."  (See  Carswell's  Illus- 
trations of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  7.) 

Anthrax,  or  common  carbuncle,  resembles  a 
boil  (see  Furnunculus)  in  being  attended  with 
gangrene  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and,  if  one  high  authority  can  be  credited,  of  cer- 
tain processes  of  that  texture  within  the  skin. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  109.)  It 
is  remarkable  for  constituting  a  circumscribed 
dark  red  or  livid  swelling,  accompanied  by  burn- 
ing heat,  stiffness,  and  for  soreness  in  the  part ; 
and  occurring  most  frequently  in  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin  is  thickest,  and  abounds 
most  in  those  processes  of  cellular  tissue  which 
are  described  by  Dupuytren  as  extending  be- 
tween its  areolae.  Thus  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
the  back,  the  spaces  over  the  scapula?,  the  sides 
of  the  chest,  and  the  nates,  are  the  ordinary  sit- 
uations of  anthrax. 

Anthrax  differs  from  a  boil  not  only  in  being 
of  more  considerable  size,  but  in  being  usually 
single,  and  bursting  by  several  small  apertures  ; 
whereas  several  boils  frequently  form  together 
or  occur  in  succession,  and  when  one  of  these 
tumours  bursts,  it  does  so  by  a  single  opening  in 
its  apex.  The  skin  which  covers  the  anthrax, 
and  especially  what  lies  over  its  centre,  is  of  a 
deeper  and  more  livid  red  colour  than  what  is 
seen  over  a  boil.  The  mortified  cellular  tissue 
is  deeper  and  more  extensive  in  anthrax  than  a 
boil,  in  which  it  forms  only  a  central  nucleus  or 
core.  The  surface  of  the  tumour  is  flatter  than 
that  of  a  boil,  which  always  rises  in  a  conical 
shape  above  the  level  of  the  skin,  while  its  base 
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does  not  penetrate  so  deeply  as  that  of  a  carbun- 
cle, which  is  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  more 
superficial  part  of  the  tumour.  It  is  the  nature 
of  anthrax  to  produce  gangrene  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and 
sometimes  a  destruction  of  even  the  subjacent 
muscles  and  deeper  textures,  the  mass  of  dead 
parts  constituting  frequently  a  slough  of  a  light- 
ish colour,  portions  of  which,  mixing  with  the 
discharge,  sometimes  communicate  to  it  an  ap- 
pearance compared  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to  that 
of  flour  and  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
matter  is  bloody  and  sanious.  Boils  chiefly  oc- 
cur in  children  and  young  plethoric  persons  ;  the 
anthrax  is  mostly  seen  in  subjects  beyond  the 
middle  period  of  life,  whose  constitutions  have 
been  seriously  impaired  by  intemperance  or  other 
causes. 

The  occurrence  of  anthrax  on  the  limbs  is  un- 
common. Mr.  Hunter,  however,  had  seen  the 
disease  so  situated  :  I  have  met  with  examples 
of  it  on  the  occiput,  side  of  the  neck,  in  various 
parts  of  the  back,  and  on  the  nates. 

Anthrax,  or  common  carbuncle,  is  essentially 
different  from  the  malignant  pustule,  so  frequent 
in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  (see 
Larrey,  Mem.  de  Chir.  Militaire,  t.  i.,  p.  104,  &c), 
in  not  being  contagious.  It  differs  also  from 
pestilential  and  malignant  carbuncle  (the  charbon 
of  French  pathologists)  in  the  same  important 
respect.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
111.)  This  latter  also  regards  the  malignant 
pustule  and  pestilential  carbuncle  as  essentially 
gangrenous  diseases,  whereas  simple  anthrax 
seems  to  him  to  be  so  merely  from  strangulation 
of  the  processes  of  cellular  tissue  extending  into 
the  structure  of  the  true  skin.  The  correctness 
of  this  statement  seems  to  be  rather  doubtful, 
because  there  can  be  no  carbuncular  disease, 
whether  benign  or  malignant,  without  a  gan- 
grenous disorganization  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  influence  of  constitutional  causes.  This 
is  certain ;  but,  whether  constriction  of  the  in- 
flamed tissues,  as  alleged  by  Dupuytren,  be  the 
principal  cause  of  gangrene,  is  a  point  which  is 
far  less  clear.  We  find,  indeed,  that  it  is  the 
character  of  carbuncular  inflammations  first  to 
produce  sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue,  even 
where  this  may  not  be  covered  by  any  dense  un- 
yielding parts,  though  occasionally  it  afterward 
destroys  all  textures  down  to  the  vertebrae  or 
scapulae  themselves.  The  gangrene,  I  should 
say,  is  independent  of  the  constriction  and  con- 
finement of  the  textures  affected. — C] 

[CARIES.  The  prominent  feature  both  of 
ulceration  and  caries  is  loss  of  substance  through 
absorption.  But,  as  Mr.  Mayo  properly  observes, 
"  caries  is  something  more  than  mere  absorption. 
When  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  presses  against 
the  sternum  or  the  vertebrae,  the  bones  are  grad- 
ually eaten  through  ;  they  are  partially  absorbed, 
but  they  are  not  carious.  When,  however,  the 
face  is  attacked  with  lupus,  and  the  ulcer,  spread- 
ing in  depth  and  breadth,  reaches  the  bones,  and 
they  become  excavated  simultaneously  with  the 
soft  parts  in  the  enlarging  ulcer,  the  osseous  tis- 
sue is  not  only  absorbed,  but  truly  carious.  In 
caries,  absorption  is  preceded  by  a  change  in  the 
bone,  which  (with  very  few  and  doubtful  excep- 
tions) has  a  well-marked  inflammatory  character. 
The  same  condition  exists  during  the  progress 
of  the  absorption.  There  is  farther  present  an 
imperfect  restorative  action,  which  is  shown  in 
the  more  or  less  partial  growth  of  unwholesome 
granulations  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  Of 
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these  changes,  the  inflamed  condition  of  the 
bone  is  the  primary  and  most  important ;  the  ab- 
sorption is  secondary  and  accidental.  Absorption 
may  be  prevented  by  subduing  the  inflammation, 
or  may,  after  having  begun,  be  arrested,  and  the 
crop  of  unwholesome  granulations  converted  into 
a  healthy  restorative  growth,  if  the  case  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  allow  of  the  suppression  of 
the  inflammatory  or  specific  action." 

Mr.  Mayo  enumerates  four  kinds  of  caries :  1. 
Simple;  when,  in  a  person  of  sound  constitution, 
a  state  of  unwholesome  and  protracted  inflam- 
mation is  set  up  in  a  bone  through  some  acci- 
dental local  cause.  2.  Syphilitic ;  when  a  dispo- 
sition to  a  specific  periosteal  inflammation  is 
produced  by  lues.  3.  Strumoiis;  when  the  scrof 
ulous  diathesis  gives  origin  to  caries.  4.  Malig- 
nant ;  when  the  bones  are  absorbed  in  the  spread 
of  malignant  ulcers.  (See  Outlines  of  Human 
Pathology,  p.  36.) 

According  to  Mr.  Mayo,  syphilitic  caries  be- 
gins with  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  and 
"  does  not  lead  to  much  enlargement  of  the  bone. 
The  bones  commonly  attacked  are  those  which, 
lying  near  the  surface,  are  obnoxious  to  cold: 
the  tibia  for  instance,  the  ulna,  the  clavicle,  the 
cranial  bones.  The  swelling  by  which  syphilitic 
caries  first  manifests  itself  is  called  a  node.  It 
is  an  inflammation  either  confined  to  the  perios- 
teum, or  involving,  at  most,  the  cortex  of  the 
bone.  The  periosteum  becomes  thickened,  and 
is  exquisitely  painful.  If  the  integuments  are 
divided  down  to  the  bone  at  this  period,  a  thick, 
viscid,  glairy  matter,  like  honey,  is  often  found  in 
the  cells  of  the  periosteum,  &c.  The  surface  of 
the  bone  now  gradually  enlarges,  or  is  thrown  up 
in  particles  of  porous  bone,  either  furrowed  by 
longitudinal  grooves,  or  spongy  and  sieve-like, 
riddled  with  innumerable  minute  holes."  The 
outer  table  of  the  scull,  in  venereal  caries,  gen- 
erally has  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten. 
Mr.  Mayo  adds,  that  while  the  caries  is  making 
progress,  the  integuments  inflame,  and  matter 
forms  below  the  skin,  which  afterward  ulcerates. 
The  skin,  before  breaking,  has  a  livid  colour,  and 
afterward  the  skin  around  the  ulcer  has  the 
same  hue.  The  edges  of  the  sore  are  common- 
ly a  little  raised,  its  outline  uneven,  and  the 
granulations  irregular,  and  covered  by  a  viscid, 
ash-coloured  secretion.  A  probe  readily  passes 
through  the  soft  and  gritty  texture  of  the  ca- 
ries. The  coexistence  of  ulcerated  fauces  and 
squamous  eruption,  or  other  disease  of  the  skin, 
generally  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
caries.  Sometimes,  however,  the  latter  exists 
alone.  (See  Mayo's  Outline  of  Human  Patholo- 
gy, P-  40.) 

Mr.  Mayo  is  unacquainted  with  any  essential 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  carious  bones  in 
some  forms  of  scrofula,  and  in  the  parallel  cases 
dependant  upon  lues.  "  Less  pain,  less  perios- 
teal inflammation,  and  a  smaller  extent  of  sur- 
face attacked,  the  absence  of  other  symptoms, 
and  the  general  physical  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient (he  adds)  afford  a  strong  presumption  of 
the  scrofulous  origin  of  the  disease."  (Op.  cit., 
p.  41.) 

The  instances  of  malignant  caries  adduced  by 
Mr.  Mayo  are  those  from  lupus  and  cancer 
(p.  48).-C] 

[CATARACT.  Professor  Dugas  has  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  sight  to  a  child  suffering 
from  congenital  cataract  on  both  eyes  by  the  op- 
eration of  lacerating  the  lens.  The  child  was 
three  years  of  age. 
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Dr.  M'Clellan  has  been  very  successful  in  the 
cure  of  cataract,  and  has  performed  extraction 
72  times,  chiefly  for  the  hard  variety.  In  capsu- 
lar and  lenticular  cataract,  he  relies  upon  simply 
excising  a  portion  of  the  anterior  capsule  with  a 
curved  needle,  and  avoids  disturbing  the  vitreous 
humour,  or  even  dislocating  the  lens.  He  has 
had  extensive  experience  in  making  an  artificial 
pupil,  having  repeated  this  operation  very  fre- 
quently with  success. — Reese.] 

[CLAVICLE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  performed  the  exsection  of  the  clavicle 
for  osteosarcoma,  but  without  the  success  which 
attended  the  operation  of  Dr.  Mott,  and  its  repe- 
tition recently  by  Mr.  Travers. 

Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  success- 
fully removed  the  clavicle  and  scapula  for  the 
same  disease,  and  the  patient  has  recovered. 
Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  also  successfully 
accomplished  the  removal  of  these  bones  in  a 
case,  the  particulars  of  which  possess  great  in- 
terest. (See  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences  for 
1838.) 

Dr.  T.  D.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
t.  part  of  the  clavicle  at  its  sternal  extremity,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  the  sternum,  for  caries  of 
these  bones.  The  space  thus  left  at  this  impor- 
tant point  of  articulation  has  been  filled  by  a 
f.bro-cartilaginous  structure,  so  that,  in  eight 
weeks  after  the  operation,  the  motions  of  the  up- 
per extremity  were  perfectly  restored. — Reese.] 

[Club  Foot.  In  the  article  Tendons,  Mr. 
Cooper  has  only  made  a  brief  reference  to  the 
new  operation  of  dividing  the  tendons  for  the 
cure  of  talipes  or  club  foot,  and  for  the  removal 
cf  other  deformities  ;  and  in  the  Addenda  I  find 
the  following  article  on  the  subject : 

[CLUB  FOOT.  In  the  article  Tendons  I 
have  noticed  the  operation  of  dividing  the  tendon 
cf  Achilles  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  foot  to 
i".s  proper  position  in  certain  examples  of  this  de- 
formity. A  great  deal  has  been  published  on  the 
subject  of  machinery  for  club  feet ;  but,  as  Du- 
puytren  justly  observes,  the  history  of  such  cases 
was  left  very  defective  in  consequence  of  no  an- 
atomical examination  having  been  made  of  the 
parts  affected.  In  the  most  frequent  congenital 
distortion  of  the  foot,  termed  by  the  ancients  va- 
rus, the  point  of  it  is  turned  inward,  and  the  dor- 
sum downward,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  its 
outer  edge,  and  sometimes  even  upon  the  dor- 
sum itself.  The  second  much  less  frequent  va- 
riety is  that  called  valgus,  in  which  the  foot  is 
turned  outward.  There  is  also  a  third  variety, 
in  which  the  point  of  the  foot  is  drawn  back- 
ward, and  the  position  of  the  whole  foot  is  so  re- 
versed that  the  patient  walks  entirely  upon  the 
instep.  Dupuytren  looks  upon  a  dislocation  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  together  with  a 
subsequent  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
ligaments  and  muscles,  as  the  essential  cause  of 
the  deformity.  All  the  external  appearances  of 
club  foot  were  well  described  by  Scarpa ;  but, 
according  to  Dupuytren,  no  writers  have  called 
attention  to  the  affection  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
limb  and  its  atrophy.  "  The  deformity  (says  he) 
may  be  restricted  to  one  foot,  or  extended  to 
both.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  infant  be  examined 
shortly  after  birth,  the  affected  foot  will  usually 
be  found  rather  smaller  than  the  other,  but  the 
two  limbs  are  of  the  same  length.  When  both 
feet  are  implicated,  they  are,  in  general,  equally 
developed.  In  proportion  as  the  time  from  the 
period  of  birth  becomes  longer,  the  atrophy  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident,  and  the  cause  of 
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it  is  very  explicable.  In  fact,  the  child,  from  in- 
stinct, as  it  were,  bears  upon  the  sound  foot,  on 
which  all  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown.  The 
result  is,  that  its  nutrition  is  more  active ;  while 
the  deformed  foot,  remaining  comparatively  in- 
active, must,  on  the  contrary,  dwindle  away. 

"  But  this  atrophy  is  of  two  kinds,  which  have 
hitherto  been  confounded,  though  they  should  be 
discriminated  :  1.  Atrophy,  according  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  limb  ;  2.  Atrophy  according  to  its 
length.  The  first  kind  chiefly  aifects  the  mus- 
cles, and  hence  the  slenderness  and  weakness 
of  the  limb ;  the  second  extends  both  to  the  mus- 
cles and  the  bones,  but  its  action  on  the  skeleton 
is  the  most  serious  and  important ;  for  the  atro- 
phy of  diameter  may  always  be  removed  by  ex- 
ercise of  the  muscles  when  the  club  foot  has 
been  rectified,  while  nothing  can  correct  the 
shortened  state  of  the  limb."  Though  the  short- 
ening of  the  muscles  and  tendons  is  generally 
less  in  degree  than  that  of  the  bones,  yet  it  seems 
to  Dupuytren  that  it  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration :  "  Thus  (says  he)  the  tendon  of  Achil- 
les, at  the  age  of  twenty,  has  lost  so  much  of  its 
length,  that,  even  after  the  natural  direction  of 
the  foot  has  been  restored,  the  patient,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  bear  on  the  ground,  is  obliged  to 
wear  a  high-heeled  shoe."  Hence  Dupuytren 
insists  on  the  prudence  of  beginning  the  treat- 
ment of  club  feet  very  early,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  facility  of  the  cure.  In  a  very  young 
infant,  the  foot  may  be  rectified  by  the  mere 
hand,  and  without  pain ;  but  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  machinery  becomes  necessary,  and 
at  a  later  period  it  fails,  for  nothing  will  then 
restore  the  length  of  the  limb,  nor  even  its  shape 
and  complete  functions.  (See  Dupuytren,  Chir., 
t.  iii.,  art.  6.)  Occasionally  a  club  foot  under- 
goes a  spontaneous  cure,  of  which  an  instance  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  Holtj.  (See  Repertoire  cTAnat.  el 
de  Physiologic) 

The  cure  of  club  feet  by  division  of  the  tendo 
Achilles,  in  cases  otherwise  irremediable,  is  one 
great  improvement  in  modern  surgery.  Indeed, 
the  division  of  other  tendons  for  the  relief  of  the 
permanent  contraction  and  shortening  of  muscles 
is  now  occasionally  practised  with  decided  suc- 
cess.   (See  Tendons.) — O] 

[The  novelty  of  this  subject,  and  its  importance 
to  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  attention  these 
operations  have  received  in  America,  require  a 
much  fuller  notice  than  is  here  given.  The  nu- 
merous examples  in  which  myotomy  and  tenot- 
omy have  been  repeated  in  various  congenital 
and  morbid  deformities,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country,  have  created  a  new  speciality,  which 
has  received  the  name  of  Orthopcedic  Surgery, 
and  one  which  is  deservedly  attracting  a  large 
share  of  attention  both  from  the  profession  and 
the  public. 

The  original  suggestion  of  cutting  asunder 
the  tendo  Achilles  for  club  foot  is  due  to  Thile- 
nius,  a  German  physician,  and  in  1784  it  was 
successfully  performed  by  his  direction.  Mi- 
chaelis  in  1809,  and  Sartorius  in  1812,  repeated 
it  in  Germany  with  the  like  success.  The  la- 
mented Delpech  performed  it  in  France  in  1816, 
but,  though  successful  in  the  end,  the  cure  was 
so  long  delayed,  and  attended  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  that  his  countrymen  discour- 
aged its  repetition,  and  for  the  time  the  subject 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere  abandoned.  In- 
deed, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  frequency 
of  this  deformity  in  every  country  was  notorious, 
and  its  victims  included  some  of  the  most  distin- 
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guished  men  among  the  European  aristocracy, 
of  whom  were  Prince  Talleyrand,  Lord  Byron, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  that,  for  the  removal  of 
these  deformities,  no  effort  was  made,  we  have 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  no  confidence 
existed  in  the  safety  or  propriety  of  the  operation. 
Amputation  of  the  offending  member  was  the 
only  resource  which  our  art  afforded,  and  this 
was  accordingly  performed  in  numerous  instan- 
ces. An  eminent  surgeon  in  New-York  ampu- 
tated the  limb  of  a  gentleman  for  club  foot  as 
lately  as  1834. 

In  the  year  1831,  Dr.  Stromeyer,  a  celebrated 
German  surgeon,  revived  the  operation,  dividing 
the  tendo  Achilles  by  a  subcutaneous  incision ; 
and,  having  been  successful  in  two  cases  of 
club  foot  without  any  untoward  symptom  hav- 
ing followed,  he  soon  after  published  an  account 
of  the  cases  and  their  results.  Among  the  earli- 
est of  his  imitators  were  Dr.  Dickson,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1835,  Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
in  1836,  and  Dr.  William  Detmold,  then  of  Han- 
over, but  now  an  eminent  surgeon  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  in  1837;  and  the  latter  having  been 
the  first  to  publish  an  account  of  his  operations 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  did  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  for  May,  1838,  he  has  probably  had 
more  extensive  opportunities  than  have  fallen  to 
any  other  surgeon,  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
World.  Dr.  Detmold  has  now  performed  more 
than  400  operations  on  club  foot,  and  divided 
more  than  1200  tendons  on  Stromeyer's  plan  of 
subcutaneous  incision. 

His  extensive  opportunities  and  experience 
have  proved,  1st,  that  the  dangers  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  consequential  upon  wounds  of  ten- 
dons are  wholly  imaginary ;  2d,  that  the  union 
of  a  divided  tendon  takes  place  readily  and  infal- 
libly, however  far  the  cut  ends  are  separated  by 
the  restoration  of  the  heel  and  foot  to  its  normal 
position ;  3d,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  de- 
formities called  club  foot,  including  congenital 
cases,  regarded  as  hopeless  malformation,  can  be 
cured  by  the  division  of  the  several  tendons  upon 
the  contraction  of  which  the  deformity  depends, 
and  by  means  of  subsequent  mechanical  man- 
agement. In  all  his  experience  he  never  saw  an 
ununited  tendon  follow  his  operations,  nor  has 
he  had  a  single  example  of  trismus  or  any  other 
troublesome  sequela. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Surgery 
by  Professor  Gibson,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, will  be  found  a  highly  interesting  and 
discriminating  account  of  the  nature,  causes,  va- 
rieties, and  treatment  of  club  foot,  written  for 
the  work  by  a  son  of  the  author,  Dr.  Charles 
Bell  Gibson,  of  Baltimore,  a  young  surgeon  who 
gives  promise  of  early  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion. From  this  article  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
disease  may  be  either  congenital  or  accidental. 
The  former  are  ascribed  by  him  to  some  malpo- 
sition of  the  feet  in  utero,  and  the  latter  may  re- 
sult from  fractures,  luxations,  sprains,  ulcers,  or 
partial  paralysis. 

He  enumerates  five  varieties  of  club  foot,  viz., 
1st,  Pes  equinv^,  when  the  patient  walks  on  the 
toes  or  the  metatarsophalangeal  articulation; 
2d,  Varus,  in  which  he  stands  upon  the  outer 
position  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot ;  3d,  Valgus,  in 
which  the  limb  rests  on  the  inside  of  the  foot ; 
4th,  Phalangeal,  in  which  the  patient  stands  on 
the  dorsal  face  of  the  cuboid  and  cuneiform  bones 
of  the  tarsus,  the  toes  and  metatarsi  being  turned 
under  the  heel,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  be- 
neath the  axis  of  the  limb ;  and,  5th,  Talus,  in 


which  the  heel  being  directed  downward,  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  is  applied  in  front  of  the 
leg. 

The  varieties  of  club  foot  have  been  thus  more 
intelligibly  defined,  viz.,  Talipes  equinus,  abnor- 
mal extension  of  the  foot ;  Talipes  calcaneus  or 
talus,  abnormal  flexion ;  Talipes  varus,  extension 
with  adduction ;  Talipes  valgus,  flexion  with  ab- 
duction. The  other  varieties  will  be  found  to 
be  but  complications  of  these,  or  greater  or  less 
distortions,  though  belonging  to  one  or  more  of 
these  four. 

Of  these  varieties  the  most  common  would 
seem  to  be  a  complication  of  the  first  and  second 
varieties,  and  each  of  these  five  varieties,  though 
easily  recognised,  will  be  found  more  or  less  de- 
formed by  the  greater  or  less  extent  of  the  dis- 
placement, diagnostic  of  each.  And  when  they 
depend  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  muscular  con- 
traction, a  number  of  tendons  other  than  that  of 
the  gastrocnemii  will  be  found  to  be  involved. 
Cases  of  double  club  foot  are  often  found  among 
congenital  examples. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  club  foot,  Dr. 
Gibson,  beginning  with  the  bandages,  friction, 
and  shoe  employed  for  the  purpose  by  Hippocra- 
tes, traces  down  to  the  present  time  the  multi- 
plied surgical  and  empirical  methods  to  cure 
these  deformities  by  mechanical  apparatus,  of 
which,  indeed,  both  he  and  his  distinguished  fa- 
ther seem  disposed  to  speak  with  much  favour  ; 
and  they  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  proportion  of 
benefit  derived  in  successful  cases  from  the  di- 
vision of  the  tendons,  when  the  apparatus  is  su- 
peradded in  the  subsequent  management ;  and 
they  seem  inclined  to  ascribe  the  cure  to  the 
apparatus  alone,  which  they  regard  as  in  most 
cases  a  competent  remedial  agency  in  the  remo- 
val of  these  deformities.  The  apparatus  of  Ur. 
Heber  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  successful  in  removing  the  deformi- 
ty of  club  foot,  in  its  different  varieties,  by  me- 
chanical means  alone. 

The  principles  upon  which  Dr.  Chase's  appa- 
ratus operates  are  nearly  the  same  which  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  regarded  and  prac- 
tised, unhappily,  however,  with  but  little  success, 
except  in  uncomplicated  cases,  or  when  applied 
soon  after  birth,  in  the  congenital  variety.  For 
the  accidental  form  of  talipes,  or  when  the  case 
is  in  an  adult,  the  utility  of  any  form  of  curative 
apparatus  has  been  more  than  doubtful,  until  the 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  Chase  have  inspired  hope 
that  such  deformities  may  be  removed  by  his 
modification  of  mechanical  means,  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  possesses  the  merit  of  greater  sim- 
plicity than  the  very  complex  apparatus  formerly 
employed.  His  experience  thus  far  has  been 
highly  satisfactory ;  and  some  of  the  cures,  re- 
ported in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ences and  other  periodicals,  while  they  reflect 
great  credit  on  his  science  and  skill,  do  certainly 
render  it  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
and  other  deformities,  for  which  myotomy  and 
tenotomy  are  coming  in  vogue,  may  be  better  re- 
moved by  mechanical  means  than  by  the  use  of 
the  knife.  Still,  however,  it  must  be  conceded, 
even  by  those  who  have  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  innovations  of  orthopaedic  surgery, 
that  there  are  varieties  of  club  foot  for  which  the 
division,  not  merely  of  the  tendo  Achilles,  but  of 
the  tendons  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial, 
peroneal,  &c,  will  be  found  indispensable  as 
preliminary  to  the  successful  employment  of  any 
apparatus  ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  after  the  opera- 
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tion  of  tenotomy,  precisely  similar  mechanical 
means  are  demanded  as  when  these  are  exclu- 
sively relied  on,  there  need  be  no  strife  between 
the  advocates  of  either  method  other  than  a  laud- 
able ambition  to  excel  in  their  success  by  remo- 
ving the  deformity,  and  restoring  the  limb  to 
comeliness  and  utility.  No  enlightened  or  repu- 
table surgeon  will  be  inhuman  enough  to  prac- 
tise the  operation  in  any  case  where  mechanical 
means  hold  out  a  rational  hope  of  success  with- 
out it ;  nor  should  any  such  hesitate  to  divide 
tendons  or  muscles,  to  any  extent  demanded,  for 
the  removal  of  such  deformities,  after  the  multi- 
plied and  satisfactory  proofs  before  the  profession 
of  the  safety  and  benefit  of  these  operations,  even 
in  cases  to  which  no  mechanical  apparatus  could 
by  possibility  be  adapted,  or  in  which  the  attempt 
has  been  fairly  and  fruitlessly  made. 

In  Europe,  tenotomy  has  been  very  frequently 
performed  in  these  cases  by  Dieffenbach,  Duval, 
Bouvier,  Roux,  Liston,  Whipple,  Keate,  and  oth- 
ers ;  and  in  this  country,  since  it  was  introduced 
to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Detmold,  it  has  been  re- 
peated by  surgeons  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
country.  Professor  Mott  has  returned  from  his 
European  tour  and  temporary  foreign  residence 
so  impressed  by  what  he  witnessed  while  among 
transatlantic  surgeons,  that  he  has  projected  in 
New-York  an  orthopaedic  institution,  devoted  to 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  all  the  deformi- 
ties and  malformations  for  which  this  new  de- 
partment of  surgery  is  adapted,  and  which  he 
designs  shall  be  a  school  for  teaching  this  spe- 
ciality, and  widely  diffusing  its  advantages 
throughout  our  country  by  clinical  lectures  and 
published  reports  of  cases.  Dr.  Detmold,  mean- 
while, is  almost  daily  receiving  patients  in  the 
same  city  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cases  of  club 
foot  are  vastly  more  numerous  than  was  ever 
imagined  until  this  method  of  cure  was  announ- 
ced. As  this  gentleman  has  devoted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  to  this  department  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  is  now  engaged  in  lecturing  on 
the  subject  before  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  New- York,  I  would  refer  to  an  elab- 
orate paper  on  the  subject  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  eminently  pathological  and  practical  char- 
acter. It  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  that 
quarterly  for  January,  1840. 

From  Dr.  Detmold's  valuable  publications  on 
this  subject,  I  must  content  myself  with  a  brief 
analytical  summary  of  his  theory  and  practice. 
He  ascribes  club  foot  and  kindred  deformities  in- 
variably to  the  same  cause,  a  disturbance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  antagonist  muscles,  and  he 
examines  the  adverse  opinions  of  other  surgeons 
on  this  topic  at  length.  At  the  date  of  the  pub- 
lication, 1840,  he  had  been  consulted  in  167  ca- 
ses, of  whom  98  were  males  and  69  females.  In 
93  both  feet  were  affected,  in  41  only  the  right 
foot,  and  in  33  only  the  left  foot.  Of  the  167  ca- 
ses, 125  were  congenital.  Of  these,  114  were 
otherwise  well  formed ;  11  had  some  other  con- 
genital defect,  apparently  independent  of  club 
foot ;  in  two  the  whole  extremity,  femur  and 
tibia,  were  unnaturally  short ;  in  one  only  half 
the  length  of  the  other  sound  extremity;  one 
had  a  harelip  ;  seven  squinted  ;  one  had  the  toes 
of  the  club  root  grown  together;  and  one  had  an 
additional  thumb,  that  is,  two  thumbs  on  the 
hand  corresponding  with  the  club  foot.  To  these 
and  similar  statistical  information, collected  with 
great  discrimination  by  Dr.  Detmold,  he  has  dili- 


gently inquired  into  the  proportion  of  hereditary 
cases,  which  in  almost  every  instance  is  on  the 
father's  side,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  club 
foot  females  seldom  marry  ;  and  Dr.  Bedford  re- 
ports a  single  example  having  occurred  in  his 
practice  of  a  club-footed  mother  whose  infant 
had  the  maternal  deformity. 

Of  the  167  patients,  93  being  double  club-foot- 
ed, furnish  for  the  statistical  inquiries  260  club 
feet ;  and  of  these  230  were  of  the  species  called 
talipes  varus,  which  is  vastly  the  most  frequent 
form  of  the  distortion.  Only  11  were  of  the  spe- 
cies called  talipes  valgus ;  17  were  of  the  form 
named  talipes  equinus ;  and  but  one  of  the  spe- 
cies termed  talipes  calcaneus,  and  it  existed  in 
both  feet,  which  must  be  the  rarest  variety.  Dr. 
Detmold  suggests  for  this  last  variety  the  name 
talipes  equestris,  for  the  reason  that  it  resembles 
the  position  of  the  foot  in  the  stirrup  in  the  act 
of  riding. 

In  respect  to  the  treatment,  we  have  here  a 
critical  and,  no  doubt,  accurate  investigation  into 
the  cases  which  may  be  cured  by  mechanical 
means  alone,  and  those  in  which  tenotomy  is  ei- 
ther necessary  or  advantageous.  Dr.  Detmold  is 
far  from  advocating  the  indiscriminate  division 
of  tendons  by  the  knife  in  every  case  of  club  foot, 
and  still  less  does  he  approve  of  the  practice, 
sometimes  resorted  to  unnecessarily,  of  cutting  a 
number  of  tendons.  He  insists  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  the  division  of  the  tendo  Achil- 
les is  the  only  cutting  which  is  demanded,  espe- 
cially in  young  subjects,  though  he  admits  that 
sometimes,  in  older  subjects,  the  cure  may  be  fa- 
cilitated by  dividing,  in  addition,  the  tibialis  an- 
ticus  and  posticus,  the  flexor  longus,  and  some- 
times the  extensor  pollicis ;  and  in  pes  equinus, 
the  peroneal,  and  that,  in  deformities  of  long 
standing,  time  may  possibly  be  gained  by  cutting 
the  ligamentum  plantare.  Still,  in  nearly  all  ca- 
ses, it  is  better  only  to  divide  the  tendo  Achilles, 
and  then  attempt  the  cure  by  extension,  at  least 
postponing  any  farther  division  of  tendons  until, 
in  the  progress  of  the  treatment,  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely imperative. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  the  introduction  of 
the  exposition  given  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
tenotomy,  or  the  reasonings  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained. Nor  can  we  enter  upon  the  details  con- 
cerning the  instruments,  or  the  manner  of  using 
them,  either  for  dividing  the  tendons,  or  for  sup- 
porting and  extending  the  limb,  in  the  subse- 
quent mechanical  treatment.  It  must  suffice  to 
remark  that  Dr.  Detmold  is  opposed  to  the  im- 
mediate extension  of  the  foot  by  any  apparatus, 
but  prefers  waiting  two  or  three  days  after  the 
operation.  The  apparatus  of  Stromeyer  has 
been  improved  by  Dr.  Detmold,  and  he  greatly 
prefers  it  to  the  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris  over 
the  deformed  foot  recommended  by  Guerin ;  he 
also  employs  the  shoe  of  Scarpa. 

Dr.  Detmold  has  divided  the  musculus  pec- 
tineus  in  a  case  of  contraction  of  the  hip-joint, 
which  was  materially  relieved,  but  he  regards 
distortions  of  this  joint  unfavourable  for  the  suc- 
cess of  tenotomy.  So,  also,  he  doubts  whether,  in 
contractions  of  the  upper  extremity,  we  can  ever 
be  so  successful  as  in  the  knee  and  foot,  though 
he  has  relieved  contractions  of  the  -elbow  by  di- 
viding the  biceps,  and  those  of  the  wrist  and 
fingers  by  cutting  the  flexors.  The  difficulty  in 
these  cases  arises  mainly  from  the  impractica- 
bility of  subsequently  availing  ourselves  of  me- 
chanical means  of  support  and  extension,  while 
in  contractions  of  the  knee  and  ankle-joint  my- 
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otomy  will  seldom  fail,  it  being  so  easy  to  adapt 
the  apparatus  to  the  lower  extremity. 

Dr.  Detmold  speaks  favourably  of  the  division 
of  the  sterno-cleido  mastoideus  for  wry  neck, 
but  expresses  himself  doubtfully  of  M.  Guerin's 
operations  on  the  muscles  of  the  back  for  lateral 
curvatures  of  the  spine.  The  success  which  has 
attended  this  operation,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
Guerin,  since  this  paper  was  written,  would  seem 
to  promise  much  from  it  in  future.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  however,  that  Dr.  Detmold  suggests  the 
division  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  strabismus, 
and  avows  his  conviction  that,  like  club  foot,  it 
depends  on  spasmodic  muscular  action,  and  he 
only  hesitates  in  recommending  the  division  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  from  a  doubt  whether 
the  slight  inconvenience  would  justify  such  an 
operation.  At  the  time  this  paper  was  written, 
Stromeyer  had,  in  like  manner,  made  the  sug- 
gestion, but  the  operation  had  not  then  been  per- 
formed. 

Dr.  Detmold's  paper  concludes  with  a  detailed 
narrative  of  thirteen  cases,  with  their  treatment, 
of  which  we  have  only  room  for  an  extract  from 
the  summary,  by  which  we  learn  that  of  the  230 
cases,  the  tendo  Achilles  alone  was  divided  in 
163,  and  in  seventeen,  this,  with  other  tendons, 
and  the  aponeurosis  plantaris.  In  three  cases 
the  operation  was  repeated  on  the  tendo  Achil- 
les. All  the  eleven  cases  of  valgus,  and  the  only 
two  of  calcaneus,  together  with  forty -five  of  va- 
rus, were  treated  by  mechanical  means  alone, 
without  tenotomy. 

For  other  muscular  contractions,  Dr.  Detmold 
has  divided  1  sterno-cleido  mastoideus,  1  biceps 
brachii,  1  flexor  carpi  radialis,  1  flexor  carpi  ul- 
naris,  1  palmaris  longus,  1  flexor  digitorum  manus 
sublimis,  4  flexor  tendons  of  separate  fingers,  1 
pectineus,  6  biceps  femoris,  7  semimembranosus 
and  semitendinosus,  5  extensor  tendons  of  sep- 
arate toes,  3  flexor  tendons  of  separate  toes,  be- 
sides a  number  of  times  different  portions  of  fas- 
ciae and  aponeuroses.  In  all  these  instances  the 
division  was  effected  subcutaneously,  and  the 
external  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also  acquired 
great  and  merited  reputation  in  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery, and  his  opportunities  have  been  extensive. 
He  has  already  treated  more  than  200  cases  of 
club  foot,  either  with  or  without  tenotomy,  12 
cases  of  wry  neck,  4  cases  of  contracted  elbow, 
15  of  contracted  fingers,  32  of  contracted  knees, 
3  of  rigid  masseters,  and  80  of  strabismus,  and 
has  had  extraordinary  success. 

The  extent  to  which  tenotomy  and  myotomy 
has  been  practised,  especially  in  Paris,  may  be 
estimated  by  an  example  recently  published  by 
M.  Jules  Guerin,  of  Paris,  in  which  he  made  a 
subcutaneous  section  of  forty-two  muscles,  ten- 
dons, and  ligaments  on  the  same  person  and  at 
one  time,  for  the  cure  of  a  general  articular  de- 
formity ;  and  yet,  in  this  and  similar  extraordi- 
nary instances,  no  untoward  results  have  fol- 
lowed. 

M.  Guerin,  who  is  the  celebrated  editor  of  the 
Gazette  Medicale,  has  also  applied  the  principle 
of  division  of  tendons  to  remove  lateral  curva- 
tures of  the  spine,  and  many  cases,  both  in  pri- 
vate practice  and  at  his  orthopoedic  institution 
near  the  Bois  Bologne,  attest  the  success  which 
has  crowned  his  efforts,  conjoined  as  they  are 
with  pure  science  and  consummate  mechanical 
skill. 

In  Dunglison's  Amer.  Med.  Intelligencer  for 
May  1st,  1840,  there  is  an  article  by  A.  G.Wal- 
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ter,  M.D.,  of  Pittsburg,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Dr.  W.  has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  a 
patient  suffering  under  extensive  deformities  of 
the  lower  limbs,  by  dividing  the  tendons  and 
muscles  of  the  hip,  the  knee,  and  the  ankle.  He 
first  divided  the  attachment  of  the  adductor  lon- 
gus and  gracilis  muscles,  with  the  fascia  lata  on 
each  side,  by  introducing  the  knife  about  an  inch 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  and  thus  abducted  the 
femur,  which  was  before  impossible ;  next  he 
cut  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  semi- 
membranosus and  semitendinosus  on  each  limb, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  give  extension  to  the 
knee,  which  had  been  permanently  flexed  ;  and, 
lastly,  he  divided  the  tendo  Achilles  and  pero- 
neus  of  each  foot,  for  the  removal  of  that  variety 
of  club  foot  called  valgus.  He  prefers,  for  the 
division  of  the  peronei  muscles,  to  go  below  the 
malleoli  externi.  All  these  tendons  were  divided 
subcutaneously,  making  five  incisions  through 
the  skin  for  dividing  the  muscles  and  tendons  on 
each  extremity.  Subsequently  he  adopted  me- 
chanical treatment,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
port, his  stature  had  increased  six  inches,  and 
with  the  aid  of  crutches  he  could  walk  very  well, 
and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  complete 
success  attending  the  operation,  though  the  case 
was  an  unfavourable  one,  owing  to  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  constitutional  disease  from  child- 
hood, the  spasms  and  other  nervous  affections 
which  complicated  it,  and  the  number  of  years 
in  which  locomotion  of  the  limbs  had  been  out 
of  the  question.  The  complete  removal  of  the 
deformity  of  the  several  joints,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  patient  by  allowing  the  exercise  ne- 
cessary to  his  restoration,  of  themselves  entitle 
the  operator  to  great  merit,  and  constitute  very 
creditable  success,  even  if  no  farther  improve- 
ment should  be  attained. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New-York,  has  treated 
with  success  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of 
club  foot  and  other  analogous  de  ormities.  In 
one  case  of  complicated  deformity,  he  divided  the 
tendo  Achilles,  the  plantar  fascia,  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  and  of  the 
flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  the  ten  extensor 
tendons  of  the  toes,  the  peroneus  longus,  the 
semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus,  the  gra- 
cilis, the  adductor  longus,  and  the  tensor  vaginas 
femoris  of  the  right  side  ;  also  the  tensor  vagina3 
femoris  and  adductor  longus  of  the  left  side. 
Dr.  Post  has  introduced  some  ingenious  and  use- 
ful modifications  of  instruments  used  in  the 
treatment  of  these  deformities. 

An  invaluable  treatise  on  this  subject  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Little,  of  London,  on  the  na- 
ture of  club  foot  and  analogous  distortions,  in- 
cluding the  treatment  both  with  and  without  sur- 
gical operation,  and  to  this  work  the  young  sur- 
geon may  refer  for  detailed  practical  information, 
illustrated  by  numerous  cases.  Dr.  Little  was 
himself  a  victim  of  congenital  talipes,  and  had 
long  projected  the  division  of  tendons  on  his 
own  foot,  and  had  only  been  deterred  by  the  sad 
results  of  Delpech's  case,  and  the  adverse  opin- 
ion of  his  professional  brethren.  Having  learned 
the  success  of  Stromeyer,  he  proceeded  to  Han- 
over, and  became  the  patient  of  that  eminent 
surgeon  in  1835,  by  whom  his  own  deformity  has 
been  cured.  Since  then,  during  his  stay  on  the 
Continent,  Dr.  Little  has  been  repeating  the  op- 
eration on  others,  and  on  his  return  home  he 
had  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Stromeyerian 
method  into  the  British  metropolis. 

M.  Bouvier,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Whipple,  of 
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London,  had  anticipated  Dr.  Little,  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  former  gentleman,  Mr.  Whipple 
having  thus  divided  the  tendo  Achilles  as  early 
:is  May,  1836.  But  Dr.  Little  was  the  first  Brit- 
ish practitioner  who  practised  the  Stromeyerian 
method  of  cure,  his  first  case  in  London  being 
performed  February  20th,  1837. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Dr.  Thomas  Inglis,  of 
Glasgow,  as  early  as  1822,  guided  only  by  his 
sensations  and  his  vehement  desire  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  deformity,  he  being  afflicted 
with  congenital  talipes  equinus,  boldly  divided 
the  tendo  Achilles  of  his  right  leg.  Dr.  Inglis 
was  at  the  time  a  young  man,  and  had  not  yet 
commenced  hie  medical  studies;  of  course,  he 
rudely  cut  from  without  inward,  through  the  skin, 
fascia,  and  tendons,  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  desperately  determined  to  remove 
his  lameness,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The 
hemorrhage  so  alarmed  the  family  that  he  was 
placed  under  surgical  treatment,  and  the  foot 
bandaged  in  a  state  of  extension,  the  edges  of  the 
divided  tendon  kept  closely  in  contact,  and  he 
being  prohibited  from  walking  until  the  union 
was  complete.  No  untoward  circumstance  de- 
layed adhesion,  but  the  deformity  was,  of  course, 
unchanged.  Thus  he  remained  until  1837,  when 
he  went  to  London,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Little,  by  whom  the  same 
operation  was  repeated  on  the  11th  of  August; 
and  in  three  days,  the  puncture  having  cicatrized, 
Stromeyer's  foot-board  was  applied  for  exten- 
sion, and  in  a  few  days  the  foot  was  as  much 
bent  at  the  ankle-joint  as  that  of  the  opposite 
limb,  and  Dr.  Inglis  is  at  length  perfectly  cured 
of  his  deformity. 

So  frequently  have  patients  suffering  from 
club  foot  ascribed  their  deformity  "  to  the  cord 
behind  the  heel,"  that  nothing  but  the  imaginary 
danger  of  wounded  tendons  could  have  prevent- 
ed the  surgical  expedient  now  so  successfully 
adopted.  Indeed,  the  earnest  remonstrance  of 
surgeons  against  cutting  the  tendo  Achilles  has 
often  been  necessary  to  prevent  others  besides 
Dr.  Inglis  from  making  the  experiment  on  them- 
selves, so  conscious  have  they  been  that  their  de- 
formity depended  on  this  "  cord  behind  the  heel." 

Among  the  varieties  of  cases  related  by  Dr. 
Little  as  having  been  treated  by  him,  will  be 
found  congenital  and  non-congenital  examples, 
of  one  foot  or  of  both  feet,  and  existing  either  as 
T.  equinus,  T.  varus,  T.  valgus,  or  T.  calcaneus, 
with  and  without  the  complication  of  these  vari- 
eties. In  numerous  examples  of  congenital  club 
foot,  we  have  coexisting  in  the  same  patient  the 
analogous  deformity  of  club  hand,  and  which  is 
found  to  depend  on  similar  muscular  contrac- 
tions, the  flexors  and  pronators  of  the  hand  being 
affected  like  the  extensors  and  adductors  of  the 
foot.  So,  also,  in  still  other  congenital  cases  of 
club  foot  and  club  hand;  congenital  squinting 
and  congenital  stammering  are  found  to  be  si- 
multaneously present,  and  which  may  be  ascribed 
in  such  examples  to  the  increase  of  the  volunta- 
ry, or  the  decrease  of  the  involuntary  motor 
powers  of  the  orbital  and  laryngeal  muscles. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  even  some  cases 
of  non-congenital  club  foot  are  comphcated  with 
strabismus. 

In  respect  to  the  causes  of  club  foot,  a  variety 
of  conflicting  opinions  still  divide  the  profession ; 
the  most  probable  of  which  is,  that  it  depends  in 
all  cases  upon  spasmodic  muscular  contraction, 
and  may  therefore  originate  from  any  cause  ca- 
pable of  producing  this  morbid  condition,  wheth- 
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er  applied  before  or  after  birth.  This  pathology 
of  these  deformities  will  explain  the  fact  that  it 
so  often  occurs  after  birth  and  at  various  ages, 
while  these  non-congenital  examples  are  found  to 
possess  the  same  inflexible  and  essential  pecu- 
liarities as  the  congenital  affection,  advancing 
often  to  the  same  grade  of  deformity,  and  reme- 
diable by  the  same  means.  The  better  knowl- 
edge we  now  possess  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
these  deformities,  and  our  experience  as  to  the 
curability  both  of  the  congenital  and  non-congen- 
ital varieties,  prepare  us  to  reject  many  opinions 
as  to  their  causation,  which  have  been  adopted 
for  want  of  these  guides  by  those  who  have  here- 
tofore investigated  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can 
now  be  more  certain  than  that  the  cases  which 
are  known  to  have  originated  during  foetal  life, 
and  those  which  have  occurred  long  after  birth, 
are  identical  in  their  nature,  and  are  dependant 
on  some  common  cause. 

In  regard  to  congenital  cases,  there  is  nothing 
unphilosophical  in  admitting  the  ancient  opinion 
that  a  severe  fright  to  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy may  be  one  of  the  sources  of  club  foot ; 
for  a  violent  mental  impression  made  upon  the 
maternal  circulation  may  so  disturb  that  of  the 
foetus  as  to  affect  the  brain  and  spinal  chord  of 
the  infant,  and  result  in  spasmodic  contraction 
of  various  muscles,  leading  to  different  kinds  of 
deformities.  This  theory,  which  ascribes  the 
deformity  to  some  cause  resident  within  the  or- 
ganization of  the  foetus,  is  incomparably  more 
plausible  than  that  which  attributes  it  to  me- 
chanical pressure,  or  the  entanglement  of  the 
limbs  in  utero,  especially  as  these  deformities 
have  been  so  often  found  during  early  periods  of 
foetal  life,  when  the  presence  of  the  liquor  amnii 
would  protect  the  limbs  from  being  acted  on  by 
these  mechanical  causes. 

The  first  appearance  of  non-congenital  talipes 
is  frequently  observed  during  dentition,  or  after 
convalescence  from  some  infantile  disease,  es- 
pecially of  spasmodic  character.  The  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  limb  or  limbs  is  at  first  often  ascribed 
to  paralysis  or  to  general  debility ;  but,  as  the 
child  gains  strength  in  every  other  part  of  the 
frame,  one  or  both  heels  are  found  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  we  have  T.  equinus ;  or  a  turning  in  of 
the  toes  is  observed,  and  T.  varus  is  present ;  or, 
as  in  other  cases,  T.  valgus  or  T.  calcaneus  may 
result.  Dr.  Little  has  observed  these  several 
forms  of  club  foot,  the  history  of  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  infantile  diseases  such  as  are  here  na- 
med. And  he  gives  cases  in  which  talipes  has 
been  thus  originated  by  disturbances  of  the  or- 
ganic system  of  nerves,  not  merely  in  infancy, 
but  at  later  periods  of  life,  even  after  the  age  of 
puberty.  He  cites  instances  of  hysterical  young 
women  who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  perfect 
use  of  their  limbs,  and  yet,  through  spasm  of  the 
gastrocnemii,  and  anterior  and  posterior  tibial 
muscles,  they  have  been  ever  after  afflicted  with 
club  foot,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
congenital  forms. 

Dr.  Little's  doctrine  is,  that  any  cause,  whether 
paralytic  or  spasmodic,  by  which  the  equilibrium 
between  different  sets  of  muscles  that  are  natu- 
rally antagonists  is  disturbed,  may  produce  club 
foot.  Other  distortions  more  or  less  resembling 
club  foot  are  often  produced  by  the  cicatrization  af- 
ter burns  or  ulceration,  or  by  too  long  confinement 
of  the  limbs  in  a  particular  posture,  or,  indeed,  any 
agency  which  seriously  disturbs  the  antagonism 
of  the  muscles.  The  adoption  of  this  etiology 
will  lead  to  a  more  rational  treatment  of  all  these 
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distortions  than  the  indiscriminate  employment 
either  of  tenotomy  or  mechanical  apparatus  and 
bandaging,  or  both,  however  valuable  these  means 
may  be  regarded  in  the  cases  to  which  they  are 
appropriate. 

The  plan  of  treatment  in  these  non-congenital 
cases  should  be  decided  upon  the  principles  of 
rational  medicine  and  enlightened  surgery  ;  and 
such  deformities  call  for  as  careful  discrimination 
of  the  true  pathological  state  as  is  demanded  in 
other  cases  of  organic  or  functional  malforma- 
tion. A  case  of  talipes  originating  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  will,  when 
it  occurs  after  birth,  require  the  same  treatment 
as  is  adapted  to  paralytic  affections  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Hence,  when  the  distortion  re- 
sults from  active,  permanent,  and  involuntary  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon  should  be  directed  to  the  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system,  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord ;  or,  in  other  cases,  he  will  find  the  inci- 
dent and  reflex  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
which  have  disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  foot  in  the  chylo-poietic  or  other  vis- 
cera, and  medicate  accordingly. 

Dr.  Little's  work,  because  of  Iris  inculcating 
these  views  at  length,  is  the  more  worthy  of  con- 


fidence. So,  also,  he  discriminates  clearly  be- 
tween the  cases  which  can  be  cured  bj  mechan- 
ical means  alone,  and  those  in  which  tenotomy 
is  demanded  in  order  to  render  am  such  appara- 
tus available  for  permanent  benefit.  I  must  re- 
fer the  surgical  reader  to  his  work  as  one  which 
will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

Dr.  Heber  Chase,  of  Philadelphia,  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  indiscriminate  tenoto- 
my in  club  foot,  now  becoming  so  common  in 
this  country.  He  believes  that  a  large  majority 
of  cases  are  curable  by  mechanical  means  right- 
ly and  carefully  directed,  without  the  aid  ol 
the  knife.  His  instrument  for  the  primary  treat- 
ment of  varus  and  valgus,  which  is  novel  m 
structure  and  very  simple,  is  describee  I  and  fig 
ured  in  a  paper  published  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1841,  in 
which  the  author  has  given  the  results  of  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  He  contends,  in  Iris  lectures  on 
deformities,  that  the  system  of  treatment  advo- 
cated by  him  is  capable  of  restoring  the  foot  to 
its  normal  shape  with  more  certainty,  greater 
ease  to  the  patient,  and  in  less  time,  than  any  of 
the  methods  of  extension  practised  alter  tenoto- 
my. He  also  contends  that  there  remains  less 
disposition  to  relapse. — Reese.] 
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[DEFORMITIES.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in 
America  to  perform  Dieffenbach's  operation  for 
removing  a  deformity  of  the  mouth.  (See  Amer. 
Jour,  for  1837,  No.  40.)  And  in  the  51st  number  of 
the  same  journal,  the  same  surgeon  reports  a  case 
of  rigidity  of  the  masseter  muscle  relieved  by  an 
operation.  In  this  operation  Dr.  Mutter  has  the 
priority,  although  it  has  since  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Carnochan  and  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  New-York, 
and  also  repeated  in  Europe.  Dr.  Mutter  has 
succeeded  in  three  cases. 

In  the  American  Journal  for  July,  1842,  Dr. 
Mutter  has  published  an  original  operation  for 
removing  a  hideous  deformity  occasioned  by  a 
burn,  illustrated  with  plates,  and  which  will  be 
found  to  be  highly  creditable  to  his  skill  and  sci- 
ence. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  successful- 
ly operated  upon  a  number  of  cases  of  immobili- 
ty of  the  lower  jaw,  with  extensive  adhesions  fol- 
lowing mercurial  ulcerations  of  the  cheeks  and 
gums,  and  accompanied  by  frightful  deformities. 
Dr.  Mutter  has  also  reported  in  the  American 
Journal  for  1842  a  case  of  deformed  leg,  in  which 
resection  of  the  bone  was  preferred  to  amputa- 
tion, with  the  happiest  result.— Reese.] 

[DISLOCATION.  An  instance  of  a  com- 
pound dislocation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavi- 
cle backward  is  related  by  Mr.  Tyrrell.  (See 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  261.) 
It  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  mass  of 
earth,  which  drove  the  sharp  end  of  a  pickaxe 
against  the  chest.  When  the  finger  was  intro- 
duced into  the  wound,  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
was  found  torn  from  the  clavicle,  and  the  finger 
could  be  passed  as  far  outward  as  the  coracoid 
process,  and  inward  to  the  trachea.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interarticular  cartilage  remained  in 
its  place.  There  was  emphysema  below  the 
clavicle  and  over  the  sternum,  and  difficulty  of 
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breathing.  The  shoulders  were  brought  back 
with  straps  attached  to  a  backboard,  and  the 
bone  readily  resumed  its  place.  The  elbow  was 
brought  forward  and  bound  to  the  side.  The 
case  terminated  well. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  informs  me  that  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  os  humeri  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
scapula  is  most  readily  reduced  by  bending  the 
elbow,  putting  the  hand  behind  the  neck,  and 
then  inclining  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
backward. 

Mr.  John  Macdonnell  has  published  the  case 
of  a  simple  and  complete  dislocation  of  the  as- 
tragalus from  the  os  calcis  and  navicular  bone 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  latter,  without  disturb- 
ance of  the  relations  between  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  astragalus,  and  without  fracture  of  any  of 
these  bones.  (See  Dublin.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol.  xiv.,  p.  235,  &c.) — C] 

[Dr.  George  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
published  a  case  of  complete  luxation  of  the  spine 
without  fracture,  in  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra  were  involved,  for  which  see  Amer. 
Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  i.,  new  series,  p.  330. 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  of  New-York,  reports  an  inter- 
esting case  of  dislocation  of  the  patella  on  its  axis 
in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  1840,  to- 
gether with  observations  on  the  case  of  a  valua- 
ble character,  which  is  also  referred  to  since  in 
the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Lehman  reports,  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for 
1827,  a  case  of  a  sailor  who  could  dislocate  his 
shoulders  at  pleasure,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
ercising this  piece  of  discretion  when  he  wished 
to  avoid  any  laborious  or  disagreeable  employ- 
ment. The  luxation  was  always  effected  down- 
ward and  inward,  and  was  readily  produced  by 
the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  when- 
ever he  had  any  motive  to  perform  the  volition. 
It  was  in  every  case  readily  reduced  in  the  usual 
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way ;  and  although  he  was  able  at  once  to  use 
the  limb  at  his  work,  yet,  as  he  was  directed  by 
the  surgeons  who  were  called  to  him  to  wear  it 
in  a  slmg  for  a  few  days  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion. He  was  wont  to  avail  himself  of  this  course, 
and  thus  indulge  his  indolence.  This  must  be 
superadded,  therefore,  to  the  list  of  feigned  dis- 
<  asea;  for,  although  self-induced,  he  was  not  able 
to  effect  reduction  without  surgical  assistance. 
The  case,  however,  must  be  a  very  rare  one,  prob- 
ably unique. 

Dr.  Gross  has  inserted  a  note,  in  his  late  Phila- 
delphia edition  of  Listen's  Elements  of  Surgery, 
on  congenital  luxation  of  the  hip-joint,  which, 
though  rare  in  this  country,  has  been  witnessed 
by  Dupuytren  in  twenty-six  cases;  and  he  found 
it  to  be  incurable. 

Dislocations  at  the  hip.joint,  in  which  the  head 
ol  the  femur  takes  other  directions  than  the  four 
ordinarily  laid  down  in  the  books,  are  often  ob- 
served. Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New-York,  re- 
lates an  interesting  case,  in  which  the  head  of  the 
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bone  was  found  in  the  perineum.    See  N.  Y.  Ga- 
zette, vol.  i.,  1841. 

A  NEW  FORM  OF  LUXATION  AT  THE  SHOULDER. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New- York,  was  called  by 
Dr.  R.  Campbell,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  see  a  pa- 
tient who  had  luxated  the  right  shoulder.  He 
was  twenty-two  years  old ;  good  constitution ; 
was  at  work  at  the  time  of  the  accident  in  a  wool- 
len factory.  The  luxation  was  produced  by  the 
hands  being  caught  between  the  belt  and  drum 
while  the  machinery  was  in  rapid  motion.  The 
hand  was  carried  under  the  drum,  being  strongly 
pronated,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  seemed 
to  have  been  strongly  twisted ;  the  capsular  liga- 
ment was  rent,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  was  felt 
under  the  scapula;  the  rotundity  of  the  shoulder 
lost ;  and  the  arm  and  forearm  were  lying  diag- 
onally across  the  thorax. 

This  luxation  was  reduced  into  the  axilla,  and 
then  from  this  position  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
readily  carried  into  place. — Reese.] 
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[EAR.  Mr.  Edward  Cock  has  examined  the 
temporal  bones  of  live  children,  who  died  of  stru- 
mous diseases  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vis- 
cera in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  In 
three  instances,  one  or  both  ears  were  the  seat 
of  scrofulous  ulceration,  affecting  the  tympanum 
and  meatus  externus,  with  partial  destruction  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  In  one  case,  the  cavity 
of  the  tympanum,  together  with  the  mastoid 
cells,  was  completely  tilled  with  the  thick,  cheesy 
deposite  of  scrofula,  while  a  similar  affection 
pervaded  the  whole  cancellated  structure  of  the 
petrous  bone.  The  connexions  of  the  ossicula 
Were  destroyed,  but  the  bones  themselves  re- 
mained entire.  In  all  the  cases  examined  by- 
Mr.  Cock,  the  petrous  portions  of  the  temporal 
bones  exhibited  more  than  the  Usual  varieties  of 
size  and  shape.  In  some,  the  bone  was  so  defi- 
cient in  particular  spots  as  barely  to  cover  the 
internal  cavities,  while  in  others  there  was  a  pre- 
ternatural osseous  development.  In  one  instance, 
the  petrous  bone  of  a  child  twelve  years  old  ex- 
ceeded in  size,  hardness,  and  compactness  of 
structure  that  of  an  adult.  One  malformation, 
discovered  in  two  Cases,  consisted  in  a  partial 
deficiency  of  two  of  the  semicircular  Canals. 
Their  extremities  opening  into  the  vestibule  were 
perfect,  but  the  central  portions  were  impervi- 
ous, or,  rather,  did  not  exist  at  all.  In  one  case 
the  scala  tympani  was  terminated  at  its  larger 
emity  by  a  bony  septum,  which  separated  it 
from  the  tympanum,  and  occupied  the  situ;;  I  ion 
of  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda.  With 
the  exception  of  these  malformations,  and  the 
scrofulous  affections  of  the  tympanum  already 
mentioned,  which  were  probably  of  recent  oc- 
currence, no  deviation  from  the  healthy  state 
could  be  discovered  in  either  of  the  five  subjects 
examined.  The  Eustachian  tubes  were  pervi- 
ous; the  bones,  muscles,  and  membranes  entire 
tnd  natural ;  the  Labyrinths  were  tilled  with  their 
transparent  thud;  and  the  auditory  nerve  pre- 
sented no  peculiarity.  The  chorda  tympani  ex- 
isted in  each  of  the  cases ;  but  the  integrity  of  all 
its  little  filaments  passing  into  the  tympanum, 
and  requiring  a  microscope  for  their  dissection, 


could  not  be  vouched  for.  {E.  Cock  in  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.,  p.  152.)  In  a  case  dis- 
sected by  Mr.  Dalrymple,  the  aqueduct  of  the 
vestibule  was  large  enough  to  admit  a  small 
probe ;  and,  in  a  later  examination  of  the  ear  of 
a  child  who  died  in  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Mr.  Cock  could  find  no  vestige  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda  on  either  side,  the  usual  situa- 
tion of  the  membrane  being  occupied  by  solid 
bone.  The  temporal  bones  Were  exceedingly 
large,  though  soft  and  spongy.  The  cavities 
were  extraordinarily  capacious,  and  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes  three  or  four  times  larger  than  com- 
mon. On  one  side,  the  aqueduct  of  the  vestibule 
readily  allowed  the  passage  of  a  large  bristle, 
but  on  the  other  side  the  canal  could  not  be 
traced  through  the  bone,  although  its  two  ex- 
tremities were  more  than  usually  expanded.  In 
one  tympanum  suppuration  had  taken  place. 
(E.  Cock,  ib.)—C.J 

[In  the  United  States  there  have  been  few 
surgeons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
ear.  Deafness  is  a  less  frequent  disease  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe,  but  cases  are  neverthe- 
less sufficiently  numerous  to  deprive  us  of  any 
justifiable  excuse  for  the  neglect  which  this  sub- 
ject has  received  from  American  surgeons.  It  is 
true  that  the  repetition  here  of  the  methods  of 
Kramer  and  other  foreign  writers  have  been 
much  less  successful  than  these  transatlantic 
surgeons  would  lead  us  to  hope.  Still,  however, 
there  have  been  instances  of  similar  success  to 
those  they  record,  and  in  sufficient  number  to 
encourage  future  efforts. 

Dr.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Dix,  of  Bos- 
ton, have  for  several  years  directed  their  partic- 
ular attention  to  diseases  of  the  internal  ear,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  abnormal  condition 
of  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  in  cases 
of  deafness,  These  gentlemen  have  employed 
condensing  apparatus  for  administering  the  air 
douche  through  the  Eustachian  tube  after  the 
plan  of  Kramer  and  others.  By  the  air  and  also 
the  water  douche,  these  gentlemen  have  acquired 
great  tact  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  ob- 
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,-tructions  in  the  tube  and  upon  the  tympanum. 
For  the  treatment  of  nervous  deafness,  the  douche 
of  acetous  and  sulphuric  ether  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  successful,  but  the  proportion  of 
cases  benefited  by  the  douche  in  this  country  is 
very  much  less  than  stated  by  Kramer. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  minor  af- 
fections of  the  ear,  accompanied  by  temporary 
deafness,  very  great  mischief  is  often  done  by 
the  earpick,  employed  empirically  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  little  finger  on  each  hand  has  been 
called  the  ear-finger,  because  of  its  adaptation  to 
the  office  of  clearing  out  obstructions  in  the  ex- 
ternal ear ;  nor  should  any  smaller  or  ruder  in- 
strument ever  be  introduced  except  by  a  surgeon, 
who  has  his  eye  to  guide  him,  aided  by  a  specu- 
lum auris.  The  introduction  of  earpicks  and 
pins  into  the  external  ear  by  patients  is  among 
the  frequent  causes  of  irremediable  deafness. 
So,  also,  stuffing  the  ear  with  cotton,  either  with 
or  without  oil  and  other  medicaments,  is  to  be  dep- 
recated by  all  who  would  not  hazard  the  loss  of 
this  important  sense  of  hearing.  The  fibres  of 
the  cotton  often  become  incorporated  with  the 
morbid  secretions  in  the  meatus,  and  find  their 
way  to  the  tympanum,  and  are  not  easily  re- 
moved. Hence  wool  should  be  substituted  in 
such  cases,  as  not  liable  to  this  objection. 

In  the  treatment  of  earache,  however,  which 
is  often  genuine  otitis,  and  requires  active  deple- 
tion, local  and  general,  suitable  discrimination  is 
demanded.  But  in  those  cases  depending  on  a 
local  morbid  sensibility,  without  evident  inflam- 
mation, it  is  common  to  stuff  into  the  meatus  a 
plug  of  cotton  or  wool  moistened  with  oil,  with 
or  without  a  mixture  of  laudanum.  This  prac- 
tice, when  not  absolutely  injurious,  is  never  use- 
ful. If  it  be  expected  to  reach  the  membranum 
tympani  with  the  anodyne  oil,  it  should  be  pour- 
ed into  the  external  ear  until  it  is  full,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  cessation  of  the  escape  of  bub- 
bles of  air  from  the  surface  of  the  oil  after  the  ear 
is  filled.  A  piece  of  wool  may  then  be  introdu- 
ced into  the  meatus.  This  method  of  introdu- 
cing olive  oil,  or  the  oil  of  almonds,  into  the  ear, 
will  often  relieve  deafness,  when  ascertained  to 
be  dependant  on  hardened  cerumen.  The  injec- 
tion of  the  oil,  or  of  warm  water,  which  is  better, 
is  greatly  preferable. 

In  those  examples  of  deafness  arising  from  a 
deficiency  or  absence  of  cerumen,  and,  indeed,  in 
cases  of  nervous  deafness,  and  all  others  in  which 
there  is  a  want  of  sensibility  in  the  organ,  I  have 
found  early  and  permanent  benefit  by  the  kreo- 
sote  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter. 
This  mixture  should  be  introduced  upon  a  cam- 
el's hair  pencil  down  to  the  tympanum,  and,  with 
suitable  discrimination  in  the  cases,  will  never  do 
mischief,  and  often  effect  a  cure.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Dic- 
tionary most  valuable  matter,  to  which  I  have 
here  prefixed  what  is  important  in  Mr.  Cooper's 
last  edition. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  operated,  by 
perforating  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  for 
deafness,  accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  in  six  cases.  Only  one  of  these  pa- 
tients was  restored  by  the  operation.  In  the  oth- 
er five  cases,  the  deafness,  in  all  probability,  was 
not  dependant  on  the  closure  of  the  tube,  although 
this  state  coexisted. — Reese.] 

[ECTROPIUM.  Juengken  describes  a  plan, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Jaeger  himself,  and 
was  practised  a  hundred  years  ago  by  Plainer 
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(Instit.  Chir.,  $  582),  and  even  recommended  a 
century  before  this  author  by  our  countryman 

Bannister.  1  leister  and  Dionis  notice  it  si  ill  n 
circumstantially.  (See  Middleman  <>n  th-  q/ 
the  Eye,  vol.  h.,  p.  787.)  It  consists  in  detai 
the  everted  eyelid  from  the  cheek,  or  superciliarj 
ridge,  at  every  point  excepting  the  ancles,  by  in- 
troducing a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife 
through  the  conjunctival  surface,  near  the  inner 
angle,  bringing  it  out  through  the  skin,  and  con- 
veying it  across  to  the  outer  angle.  A  portion  of 
the  thickened  conjunctiva,  or  a  triangular  piece 
of  the  lid,  may  be  first  removed,  if  necessary. 
The  detached  lid  is  then  to  be  accurately  fixed 
in  contact  with  the  globe,  and  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  drawn  towards  the  eye,  and  kept  in  that 
position  with  adhesive  plaster,  compresses,  and 
bandage.  (Handbuch,  <£c.,  p.  690.)  Diefienbaeh 
makes  an  incision  through  the  skin  and  orbicula- 
ris nearly  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  lid, 
beginning  two  or  three  lines  from  one  anu'le, 
and  terminating  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
other.  It  is  one  line  from  the  edge  of  the  lid  at 
its  two  ends,  and  two  or  three  lines  in  the  mid- 
dle. He  turns  up  the  small  flap  of  skin,  and  dis- 
sects through  the  lid  to  the  conjunctiva,  which 
he  divides  to  the  extent  of  the  external  wound. 
With  a  hook  he  draws  the  external  margin  of  the 
divided  conjunctiva  into  the  wound  of  the  skin, 
and  keeps  it  and  the  teguments  together  with  su- 
tures. (See  Chir.  Erfahrungen  iiber  die  Wieder- 
herstellung  Zerstorter  Theile,  <$f-c.,von  J.  F.  Dieffen- 
bach,  p.  127,  Berlin,  1830;  also  Autoplastic.) — 
C] 

[EMBRYOTOMY.  In  the  Philadelphia  Prac- 
tice of  Midwifery,  by  Dr.  Meigs,  an  anomalous 
case  is  reported,  in  which  that  gentleman  em- 
ployed a  peculiar  trocar  and  forceps  for  the  ex- 
traction of  the  foetus,  which  the  surgical  reader 
will  find  to  be  of  great  practical  importance. 
This  same  patient  has  been  twice  subjected  to 
the  Cesarean  section  by  Dr.  Gibson  since  Dr. 
Meigs's  operation  of  embryulcia,  and  the  case 
will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  head  in  this 
Appendix.— Reese.] 

[EMPYEMA.  In  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med. 
Sciences,  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pub- 
lished a  paper  on  empyema,  in  which  he  describes 
a  new  plan  of  treatment,  the  success  of  which  in 
the  case  reported  is  the  best  proof  of  its  merit. — 
Reese.] 

[EP1SIORAPHY.  Professor  Geddings  has 
published  a  monograph  on  the  subject  of  sutures 
in  the  external  labia?  of  the  female  pudendum, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  for 
1840.  Since  then  the  operation  has  frequently 
been  repeated  in  this  country  with  success  for 
procidentia  uteri.  Dr.  Eve  and  Dr.  Dugas,  of 
Georgia,  have  both  practised  it  successfully. — 

[EPISPADIAS.  Dr.  Mutter  has  cured  two 
cases  of  this  disease  by  the  usual  operation.  Dr. 
Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  has  lately  published  a  pa- 
per on  this  malformation,  including  hypospadias, 
which  is  of  an  eminently  practical  character.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence for  July,  1842. — Reese.] 

[ERYSIPELAS.  The  application  of  the  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
lotion,  so  as  to  blacken  the  part,  appears  to  have 
considerable  power  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  vessels  on  which  erysipe- 
latous inflammation  depends.  It  tends  to  repress 
the  effusion  of  serosity  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  and, 
if  applied  beyond  the  erysipelas,  will  form  an  ob- 
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rtacle  to  its  spreading  in  any  particular  direction. 
orming  a  Mack  line  with  it,  the  inflammation 

may  thus  be  kept  from  running  up  the  neck  to 
I  lie  face  and  head.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  erysipelas  has  been  particularly  insisted  upon 
bj  Mr.  Higgiribottcm  (On  the  Use  of  Nib 
Silver.)  In  the  early  stages  of  erysipelas  I  have 
often  employed  it  with  advantage  in  the  North 
London  Hospital ;  but  it  should  not  be  continued 
too  long ;  for  when  it  fails  to  lessen  the  disten- 
sion of  the  cellular  tissue  with  serosity,  the  fluid 
should  be  discharged  by  puncture  or  incision 
Mr.  Higginbottom  directs  the  part  to  be  first 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then  dried. 
The  inflamed  and  surrounding  skin  is  then  to  be 
moistened,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  passed  over 
it  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  and  more  frequently,  if 
rapid  vesication  be  required.  The  part  is  then  to 
be  exposed  to  the  air  and  kept  cool. 

Of  the  good  effect  of  mercurial  ointment  as  an 
application  to  erysipelas,  I  cannot  speak  from  ex- 
perience. Dr.  M'Dowel  has  tried  mercurial  unc- 
tion, and  makes  a  favourable  report  of  it.  In 
Mercer's  Hospital,  it  was  found  also  to  have  con- 
siderable power  in  checking  the  disease.  Two, 
three,  or  four  applications  usually  sufficed,  with 
other  means.  In  most  instances,  the  patients 
were  salivated.  (See  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci- 
enrr,  p.  0. — O.J 

[EXCISION  OF  BONES.  Dr.  Thomas  Har- 
ris, of  Philadelphia,  has  excised  the  elbow-joint 
for  caries  for  the  first  time  in  America,  and  with 
entire  success.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  re- 
cently repeated  this  operation  with  the  like  re- 
sult. Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  success- 
fully performed  a  similar  operation,  by  excising 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  for  caries.  He  pre- 
fers the  incisions  of  White  in  all  such  cases. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  excision  of  bones.  He  has 
lately  removed  the  elbow-joint  for  caries,  follow- 
ing the  plan  of  Moreau  and  Syine ;  and  he  has 
excised  the  upper  radio-carpal  joint,  removing  all 
the  articular  faces  of  the  three  bones,  employing 
Barton's  saw  and  Liston's  forceps.  He  has  also 
cut  out  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of  the 
great  toe  for  caries.  In  all  these  operations  he 
has  had  complete  success. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  North  Am.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  relates 
a  case  in  which  he  removed  portions  of  three 
dorsal  vertebrae  for  the  relief  of  paralysis  from 
fracture,  and  with  partial  success.  The  young 
man  had  been  thrown  from  a  horse,  and  he 
was  almost  universally  paralyzed  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident.  At  first  the  case  was 
regarded  as  one  of  dislocation  of  the  vertebra ; 
but  Dr.  Dudley  discovered  a  fracture  after  ma- 
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king  an  incision  down  to  the  bone,  the  base  of 
the  spinous  process  being  driven  in  upon  the 
spinal  marrow.  The  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  Goldsmith  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  pressure  from  the  cord,  and  he  excised  a  part 
of  the  spinous  processes  of  two  vertebrae,  half  of 
the  third,  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  of  the  dor- 
sal vertebrae.  The  sensation  partially  returned, 
and  for  a  time  very  great  hopes  were  entertained' 
but  ultimately  the  patient  died,  life  having  been 
protracted,  however,  for  several  months,  and 
great  relief  meanwhile  having  been  afforded  to 
the  paralysis.  Had  not  the  operation  been  so 
long  delayed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it 
would  have  completely  succeeded. 

Dr.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  excised  the  as- 
tragalus in  a  case  of  simple  luxation  of  this  bone, 
and  has  published  critical  remarks  upon  this 
practice  in  the  Amer.  Jour.,  vol.  xx.,  No.  40.  In 
the  article  on  Dislocation  in  this  Dictionary,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Dupuytren  performed  this  op- 
eration in  1818;  but  numerous  cases  are  on  rec- 
ord which  were  cured  by  reduction,  and  others 
in  which  no  permanent  lameness  resulted,  even 
when  it  was  found  to  be  irreducible.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  excision  in  any  case  must  be  rare, 
and,  indeed,  such  examples  of  luxation  will  be 
found  but  very  seldom. — Reese.] 

[EYE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  first  described  a 
case  of  accidental  dislocation  of  the  crystalline 
lens  in  the  New-England  Med.  Journ.  for  1811 ; 
and  he  also,  in  the  same  journal,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  a  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  now  universally  recognised, 
but  until  then  very  little  was  known  of  its  di- 
agnosis. 

Professor  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  relates  a  number 
of  morbid  conditions  of  the  eye,  in  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  destroy  the  organ.  This  he 
effected  by  passing  a  tenaculum  through  the 
cornea,  and  excising  it  with  the  straight  bistoury, 
without  toucliing  the  sclerotica.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  removal  of  the  cornea  in  this 
way  should  be  preferred  to  the  excision  of  the 
eyeball,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  unneces- 
sarily resorted  to.  Dr.  Dugas  seems  to  have 
used  suitable  discrimination  in  his  cases ;  and  the 
eye  being  lost,  the  deformity  resulting  from  his 
operation  was  greatly  diminished,  while  the  re- 
moval of  the  cornea  by  his  method  is  attended 
with  no  danger.  No  untoward  symptom  follow- 
ed in  any  of  his  cases. 

Dr.  W.  A.  M'Dowel],  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
has  published  in  the  Western  Journal  a  paper 
on  the  eye,  containing  surgical  and  pathological 
observations  of  great  practical  value.  I  regret 
that  my  limits  will  permit  me  only  to  make  this 
reference  to  an  article  which  possesses  both 
novelty  and  merit. — Reese.] 
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[FINGERS,  PERMANENT   CONTRACTION  OF. 

Baron  Dupuytren  has  made  some  interesting 
observations  on  this  affection,  to  which  each  of 
the  fingers,  but  especially  the  ring-finger,  is  liable. 
Most  of  the  individuals  who  have  this  infirmity 
have  been  accustomed  to  make  efforts  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  to  handle  bodies  of  great 
hardness.  When  a  tendency  to  the  compla 
gins,  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  extending 


the  fingers,  and  the  ring-one  soon  becomes  con- 
tracted ;  the  carpal  phalanx  being  first  implica- 
ted, and  the  others  afterward  inclining  in  the 
same  direction.  In  this  stage,  the  flexion  of  the 
two  adjacent  fingers  becomes  more  marked,  but 
no  knottiness  is  yet  perceptible  in  front  of,  and 
around  the  cord  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  ring-fin- 
ger. Its  second  and  third  phalanges  are  straight 
and  movable ;  the  first  is  bent  more  or  less  to  a 
right  angle,  and  is  movable  on  the  metacarpal 
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bone ;  but  it  cannot  be  put  into  the  straight  posi- 
tion by  the  most  violent  efforts.  Dupuytren  re- 
fers to  a  case  in  which  a  trial  was  made  to  cure 
the  patient  by  means  of  the  application  of  different 
weights,  which  were  increased  up  to  150  pounds 
without  the  flexion  being  removed. 

When  the  ring-finger  has  become  very  much 
bent,  the  skin  is  thrown  into  folds,  the  concavity 
of  which  is  towards  the  fingers,  and  the  convex- 
ity towards  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  On 
first  inspection,  one  might  suppose  the  skin  to 
be  diseased ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  tense 
cord  is  felt  on  the  palmar  side  of  the  finger ;  it 
extends  towards  the  first  phalanx,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palm.  When  the 
finger  is  bent,  it  disappears  almost  entirely.  If  at- 
tempts be  made  to  extend  the  fingers,  the  tendon 
of  the  palmaris  brevis  is  felt  to  move,  and  the  mo- 
tion is  propagated  to  the  upper  part  of  the  palmar 
fascia.  The  patient  is  unable  to  grasp  largish 
bodies ;  and  if  he  try  to  take  hold  of  them  more 
forcibly,  or  an  endeavour  is  made  to  extend  the 
fingers,  he  experiences  acute  pain.  The  causes 
of  this  disease  were  formerly  referred  either  to 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  skin,  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  disease  of  the  flexor  tendons  or  that 
of  their  fibrous  sheaths,  or  some  change  in  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  and  lateral  ligaments.  All  was 
uncertainty,  when  Dupuytren  had  an  opportunity 
of  dissecting  a  hand  in  which  this  infirmity  ex- 
isted. A  drawing  having  been  first  made  of  it, 
the  integuments  were  removed  from  the  palm 
and  palmar  aspect  of  the  finger,  after  which  the 
folds  and  wrinkles  had  entirely  disappeared. 
From  this  it  was  clear  that  the  disorder  did 
not  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  skin.  As  soon 
as  the  palmar  fascia  had  been  exposed,  it  was 
found  to  be  tense,  contracted,  and  shortened,  and 
that  from  its  inferior  part  cords  or  bands  proceed- 
ed to  the  sides  of  the  affected  finger.  On  at- 
tempts being  made  to  straighten  the  finger,  M. 
Dupuytren  observed  that  the  fascia  became  tense. 
He  then  divided  the  prolongations  of  it  extending 
to  the  sides  of  the  finger.  The  contraction  ceas- 
ed immediately,  and  the  finger  assumed  a  very 
slightly  bent  position.  In  fact,  the  disease  was 
ascertained  to  be  owing  to  the  extreme  tension  of 
the  palmar  fascia,  brought  on  by  a  contusion  of 
the  palm,  or  the  long-continued  pressure  of  hard 
substances  upon  it.  The  plan  of  cure  adopted 
by  M.  Dupuytren  consisted  in  making  a  trans- 
verse incision,  about  ten  lines  in  length,  over  the 
metacarpo-phalangian  joint  of  the  ring-finger. 
The  skin  was  first  divided,  and  then  the  palmar 
fascia.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  the  finger 
became  straight,  and  could  be  extended  almost 
as  readily  as  in  the  natural  state.  After  the  op- 
eration, the  hand  was  fixed  with  a  bandage  upon 
a  piece  of  pasteboard  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
fingers  kept  extended.  In  one  case  M.  Dupuy- 
tren made  semicircular  incisions — -one  at  the  base 
of  the  ring-finger,  in  order  to  divide  the  two  digi- 
tal and  lateral  prolongations  of  the  palmar  fascia 
sent  to  this  finger ;  the  other  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter from  the  first,  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  digital  prolongation  at  its 
root,  and  thus  detaching  it  from  the  palmar  fas- 
cia.    (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.,  art.  1.) 

In  a  lecture  delivered  subsequently  to  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  M.  Dupuytren  adverts  to 
flexions  of  the  fingers  arising  from  other  causes  ; 
as  a  previous  wound  of  the  palm  known  by  the 
scar ;  alteration  in  the  formation  of  the  phalanges 
by  disease,  and  unattended  with  the  kind  of  cord 
observed  when  the  palmar  fascia  is  implicated ; 
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and  a  division  of  the  extensor  tendons  with  a  cut- 
ting instrument,  which  parts,  not  being  united 
again,  leave  the  flexors  without  any  antagonists. 
A  contused  wound,  producing  sloughing  of  the 
skin  of  the  palm,  may  have  the  same  result,  if  its 
edges  be  suffered  to  be  drawn  together,  instead  of 
cicatrization  being  completed  by  the  formation  ol 
a  new  cutaneous  texture.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i., 
p.  251. )  Burns  of  the  palm  are  frequently  fal- 
lowed by  this  deformity  when  the  preceding  in- 
dication is  neglected.  Among  other  causes  of 
permanent  flexion,  M.  Dupuytren  notices  deform- 
ity of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  phalanges,  pro- 
duced by  the  long-continued  position  of  the  fin- 
gers in  certain  employments,  as  in  lacemakers, 
tailors,  &c. ;  by  wounds  of  the  flexor  tendons,  or 
their  displacement,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  extensively  laid  open  for  the  cure  of  whit- 
low. The  wound  of  a  joint  may  be  another  cause 
of  contraction  of  the  finger ;  and  a  gunshot-injury 
of  the  flexor  muscles  may  lead  to  the  same  con- 
sequence. M.  Dupuytren's  observations  on  this 
subject  seem  to  me  equally  original  and  valuable. 
The  toes  are  also  liable  to  a  contraction,  depend- 
ant upon  a  state  of  the  plantar  fascia  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  palmar. 

I  have  introduced  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren 
on  the  cause  of  such  contraction,  viz.,  that  the 
bands  hindering  the  extension  of  the  finger  were 
produced  by  a  permanent  contraction  of  portions 
of  the  palmar  fascia.  The  same  view  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cline,  and,  as  would 
appear  from  an  extract  taken  from  his  lectures, 
and  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Gazette,  even  prior  to  the  period 
when  Dupuytren  taught  the  corresponding  doc- 
trine. The  former  had  also  anticipated  the  latter 
in  the  practice  naturally  dictated  by  such  con- 
templation of  the  cause  of  the  deformity.  MM. 
Goyraud  and  Velpeau,  however,  object  to  the 
explanation  of  the  subject  given  by  Dupuytren, 
because  the  digital  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia  ter- 
minate in,  and  are  fixed  to  the  base  and  sides  of 
the  root  of  each  finger,  while  the  diseased  band 
is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  finger,  and  is 
often  prolonged  to  the  third  phalanx.  They  both 
concur,  therefore,  in  ascribing  this  contraction  to 
the  transformation  of  a  part  of  the  subcutane- 
ous cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  phalanges  into  a 
fibrous  band.  M.  Sanson  also  believes  that  this 
is  the  ordinary  case,  and  that  the  contraction  of 
the  palmar  fascia  is  an  exception.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  by  M.  Goyraud  consists  in 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin, 
over  each  band,  when  extended,  to  separate  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  to  detach  the  fibrous  cords  by 
dissection,  and  to  cut  across  them  when  thus 
detached  from  their  connexions.  (See  Gaz.  Mid., 
No.  xxxi.  and  xxxii.,  Aout,  1835.)  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  passes  a  narrow  knife  under  the  cord, 
which  is  cut  through  without  dividing  the  skin. 
-O] 

[FISTULA.  Thus  the  presence  of  a  dead 
piece  of  bone  or  of  a  foreign  body  often  keeps  up 
suppuration,  and  the  fistula  continues  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter.  When  an  abscess  forms 
near  the  anus,  the  matter  lodges,  and  the  part  is 
disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  sphincter— a  fistu- 
la in  ano  is  produced.  Sometimes  a  fistula  is 
produced  by  the  continual  discharge  of  some 
healthy  secretion  through  a  wound  or  ulcer,  as 
exemplified  in  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  urinary 
fistula?.  The  lining  of  old  fistulse  may  assume 
the  appearance  of  certain  mucous  membranes, 
though  follicles  and  villi,  like  those  of  the  intes- 
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tinai  canal,  have  never  been  observed  in  it.  As 
Andral  remarks,  when  most  perfectly  organized, 
it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  most  simple  mu- 
cous membranes,  such  as  those  of  the  ureters,  or 
lesser  branches  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  The  lining 
ol  fistula:,  like  mucous  membranes  in  general, 
when  not  irritated,  is  pale  and  of  a  grayish  col- 
our; but,  if  affected  with  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation, it  exhibits  tbe  same  shades  of  injection 
rind  redness  seen  in  a  mucous  texture.  It  is  also 
liable  to  certain  affections,  which  pertain  almost 
exclusively  to  mucous  membranes,  as  fungous 
growths,  callosities,  &c.  The  cellular  tissue 
Cted  with  the  lining  of  listulae  may  become 
thickened,  indurated,  and  scirrhous,  just  like  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue  in  general.  Final- 
ly, just  as  adhesions  never  take  place  between 
the  different  points  of  a  surface  lined  by  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  unless  a  solution  of  continuity 
has  taken  place  in  it,  so  the  sides  of  a  fistula: 
cannot  adhere  together,  and  its  cavity  be  obliter- 
ated, unless  incisions  be  made  to  bring  the  tex- 
tures and  the  membrane-like  investment  of  it 
into  contact.  (See  Andral,  Precis  <TAnat.  Par 
thai,  t.  l.,  p.  261.)— C] 

[Dr.  Hayward,  of  Boston,  has  performed  an 
operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  which,  from 
its  originality  and  success,  is  worthy  of  attention, 
as  well  as  from  its  being  the  first  instance  in 
which  this  distressing  malady  has  been  cured  in 
this  country.  It  may  be  found  described  in  the 
Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  1839. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  valuable 
paper  on  the  different  operations  for  fistula  in 
ano,  in  the  thirty-second  number  of  the  Amer. 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science  for  1834. 

Dr. .1.  Rhea  Barton  has  cured  aformidable  case 
of  salivary  fistula  by  a  modification  of  the  seton, 
and  making  an  artificial  opening  into  the  mouth 
from  the  duct  for  its  passage  by  a  new  sinus. 

Dr.  Mutter  has  cured  three  out  of  five  cases 

upon  which  he  has  operated  for  vesico-vaginal 

fistula.     The  operation  he  prefers  will  be  de- 

ii  d  in  his  forthcoming  work  on  Surgery,  to 

which  I  am  obliged  to  refer. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  singu- 
lar success  in  treating  fistulae  in  perineo  conse- 
quent upon  urethral  stricture.  In  some  of  his 
cases  there  were  many  listulous  openings,  with 
callous  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
the  scrotum,  perineum,  and  nates,  greatly  ob- 
scuring the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  complicated,  in 
some  cases,  with  enlargement  and  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  prostate  gland.  His  plan  is  to  intro- 
duce a  silver  catheter  down  to  the  stricture,  open 
the  raphe  of  the  perineum  near  to  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  sphincter  ani,  and  from  this  point 
make  a  transverse  incision,  running  a  little  ob- 
liquely backward,  of  an  inch  or  more  in  extent, 
towards  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  He  thus 
readily  reaches  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra. In  the  incisions  he  has  never  found  it  ne- 
a  Ligature-  to  a  single  vessel. 
He  then  cuts  through  the  stricture  at  the  end  of 
the  catheter  into  the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Shaw.  He  now  di- 
rects the  patient  to  urinate,  and  thus  discovers 
the  passage  to  the  bladder  through  the  wound, 
and  Introduces  along  the  membranous  porta 
the  urethra  a  probe-pointed  silver  director,  made 
large  for  the  purpose, along  winch  he  cam 
end  of  the  silver  catheter  till  it  reaches  the  blad- 
der. The  soft  parts  are  then  brought  over  it  by 
suture,  and  in  most  cases  he  IS  able  to 
union  by  the  first  intention.  Dr.  Pancoast  does  not 


remove  the  catheter  for  six  or  seven  days,  when 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  introducing  another.  He 
has  tried  Sir  C.  Bell's  plan,  by  pushing  in  a  bis- 
toury in  front  of  the  prostate,  and  cutting  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward ;  but  as  there  is  not 
retention  of  urine  sufficient  to  keep  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  distended,  this 
method  does  not  answer. 

In  the  twenty-sixth  volume  of  the  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal,  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  New- 
York,  reports  an  interesting  case  of  fistula  in  pe- 
rineo and  artificial  anus  coexisting  in  the  same 
individual,  and  resulting  from  an  abscess  in  the 
prostate  gland. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  published  in  the  Amer. 
Journ.  for  1840  the  particulars  of  a  successful 
operation  he  performed  for  the  cure  of  a  recto- 
vaginal fistula,  which  is  creditable  to  his  skill 
and  talents. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New- York,  in  operating 
for  fistula  lachrymalia,  has  introduced  an  im- 
provement, by  employing  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
for  the  incision,  upon  the  side  of  which  is  a 
groove,  so  that  it  combines  in  itself  the  advan- 
tage both  of  the  knife  and  director.  The  incis- 
ion being  made  with  this  knife  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, it  is  easy  to  pass  the  style  along  the  groove 
while  the  knife  remains,  and  thus  complete  the 
operation  with  greater  facility  than  by  the  ordi- 
nary method.  The  same  surgeon  has  also  con- 
structed a  bistoury  with  a  similar  groove  on  its 
side  as  a  director,  along  which  a  probe  may  be 
passed,  and  which  is  well  adapted  for  exploring 
purposes,  as  in  obscure  tumours,  and  in  search- 
ing for  foreign  bodies. 

FISTULA   IN   ANO. 

In  the  notice  of  the  operation  for  this  disease, 
Mr.  Cooper  makes  no  mention  of  Dr.  Physick's 
sheathed  bistoury,  or  the  instrument  of  Cruiek- 
shank,  but  still  directs  the  use  of  the  director  and 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  Now,  where  there  is  no 
opening  between  the  gut  and  sinus,  as  in  incom- 
plete fistula,  it  is  necessary  to  make  one,  and  the 
probe-pointed  instrument  will  not  answer  in 
these  cases.  Dr.  Physick's  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury, with  a  silver  sheath  covering  both  its 
point  and  cutting  edge,  can  be  introduced  in  the 
sinus  or  the  gut  until  it  reaches  the  point  at 
which  the  one  is  to  be  opened  into  the  other,  and 
then,  by  removing  the  sheath,  the  puncture  and 
incision  are  both  easy.  Mr.  Cruickshank's  bis- 
toury has  a  movable  stilet,  which  can  be  protru- 
ded or  retracted  at  pleasure,  and  fulfils  the  same 
intention  as  the  instrument  of  Dr.  Physick,  by 
combining  in  itself  both  the  sharp  and  the  probe 
points.  The  latter  is  preferable,  however,  be- 
cause its  sheath  conceals  the  cutting  edge,  and 
prevents  any  wound  during  its  introduction. 

For  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano  by  the  liga- 
ture, in  the  cases  in  which  this  is  preferred,  Dr. 
Gibson  has  constructed  an  instrument  which  pos- 
sesses many  advantages,  and  may  be  found  de- 
scribed in  his  late  work. 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  had  uniform  success 
in  curing  this  disease  by  incision  ;  he  only  dress- 
es the  wound  once  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  af- 
terward relies  upon  bathing  and  the  daily  evacu- 
ation of  the  rectum. — Reese] 

[FRACTURES.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, has  introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of 
the  leg  by  bran-dressing,  which,  has  been  ever 
since  adopted  in  that  institution  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.    It  is  desenbed  in  the  Amer. 
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Journ.,  new  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  327,  and  also  in  Dr. 
N  orris  s  edition  of  Liston.  The  limb  is  fixed  m 
a  iracture-box  on  a  bed  of  dry  bran,  and  simply 
surrounded  and  enveloped  in  the  same  material. 
1  his  dressing  is  soft  and  grateful  to  the  patient, 
keeps  up  equable  and  sufficient  pressure,  while 
the  bran  expands  when  moistened  by  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  pressure  is  thus  increased.  It 
may  be  removed  and  changed  by  a  spatula  or  syr- 
inge, and  again  applied  as  often  as  it  may  be  call- 
ed for,  and  without  disturbing  the  limb  or  inflict- 
ing pain.  In  hot  weather,  this  dressing  of  clean 
bran  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Norris  as  possessing  great 
advantages,  by  absorbing  the  perspiration  and 
hemorrhage,  and  preventing  the  fetor  which  is 
apt  to  attend  such  cases,  and  taint  the  ward  of 
the  hospital. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Van  Buren  has  a  paper  in  the  Amer. 
Journ.  for  1840,  on  the  immovable  apparatus,  and 
its  therapeutic  application  to  fractures,  and  vari- 
ous other  surgical  diseases,  which  possesses 
great  merit. 

Dr.  Mott  has  treated  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris  had  occurred,  and 
has  uniformly  found  that,  in  early  and  middle 
life,  union  may  be  expected,  even  when  the  frac- 
ture is  within  the  capsular  ligament.  In  aged  per- 
sons, he  has  never  known  the  bone  to  unite  after 
such  an  injury. 

In  fractures  of  the  femur,  he  prefers  the  double- 
inclined  plane  in  all  cases,  even  when  the  cervix 
is  broken;  and  he  recommends  this  plan  after 
trying  Pott's,  Desault's,  Physick's,  and  Boyer's 
methods  in  repeated  examples.  He  finds  that 
the  best  limbs  can  be  made  by  this  flexed  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  most  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

Dr.  Mott  has  been  very  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  ununited  fractures  by  the  introduction  of 
a  seton,  and  has  three  times  employed  it  in  the 
thigh  with  complete  success.  He  takes  this 
course  whenever  time,  frictions,  and  irritating 
the  ends  of  the  bones  by  walking  in  splints  do 
not  effect  consolidation. 

In  one  case  of  ununited  humerus,  when  the 
fracture-ends  were  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  and  when  the  seton  had  been  worn  for  six 
months  without  benefit,  he  succeeded  by  exsec- 
lioii  In  other  cases,  after  failing  to  succeed  by 
exsection  in  ununited  fractures  of  the  arm,  he 
has  subsequently  cured  the  patient  by  the  seton, 
and  in  the  humerus  has  found  this  remedy  al- 
most uniformly  successful. 

In  three  cases  in  which  the  fractured  tibia  had 
failed  to  unite,  he  has  effected  a  cure  by  the  se- 
ton, and  one  of  these  was  of  more  than  twelve 
months'  standing.  In  another  example,  after 
complete  union  had  been  effected  by  the  seton, 
the  patient  fell  and  fractured  the  bone  at  the 
same  place.  On  subjecting  him  to  the  ordinary 
confinement,  the  cure  was  as  early  obtained  as 
though  it  had  been  a  primary  fracture. 

Dr.  Mott  directs  that  the  seton  in  these  cases 
should  be  passed  directly  between  the  ends  of 
the  bones ;  for  if  it  merely  pass  beside  the  frac- 
tured ends,  even  though  in  contact,  it  will  not 
succeed ;  and  hence,  when  the  bones  are  close- 
ly united  by  ligament  or  other  tissue,  a  passage 
must  be  bored  or  drilled  through,  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  seton.  In  general,  the  time  for 
continuing  the  seton  will  be  from  one  to  two 
months,  though  occasionally  a  longer  time  is  re- 
quired. So  soon  as  union  has  commenced,  which 
is  known  by  the  firmness  acquired  by  the  limb, 
Dr.  Mott  commences  the  withdrawal  of  the  seton 
by  removing  a  thread  every  two  or  three  days ; 
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and  by  the  time  all  are  thus  removed,  the  cure  is 
found  to  be  complete. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New-York,  has  treated 
successfully  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  cervix  fem- 
oris within  the  capsular  ligament.  He  employ- 
ed long  splints.  It  was  in  a  female  at  80,  who 
had  enjoyed  excellent  health.  The  limb  was 
but  little  shortened,  and  the  motions  of  the 
joint  but  slightly  impaired.  The  patient  having 
since  died,  the  femur  has  been  obtained,  and  ex- 
hibits complete  osseous  union  within  the  cap- 
sule. The  bone  and  its  fellow  are  preserved  in 
the  museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New -York.  1  have  witnessed  two  cases 
of  a  similar  result,  in  which  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture was  manifestly  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment; and  though  both  patients  are  still  living, 
the  evidences  of  osseous  union  are  conclusive. 
Neither  of  them  was  as  far  advanced  in  life  as 
Dr.  Parker's  case,  one  of  them  being  3G,  and  the 
other  52  years  of  age. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  treated  38  fractures  of 
the  cervix  femoris  by  the  flexed  position,  and  he 
reports  30  cases  of  success,  a  proportion  far  be- 
yond general  experience,  and  argues  well  for  his 
method,  whether  these  fractures  were  Within  or 
without  the  capsular  ligament. 

For  twenty  years  he  reports  having  treated 
fractured  thighs  with  great  success,  employing 
extension  and  counter-extension  by  means  of 
Desault's  apparatus  improved. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  cured  a 
case  of  ununited  fracture  by  friction  of  the  ends 
of  the  bones.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  for  August, 
1834.) 

Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  used  the  immovable 
apparatus  of  Sartin  and  Velpeau  in  more  than 
20  cases  of  fracture  and  sprains  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  He  pre- 
fers the  dextrine,  after  having  tried  flour  and 
starch  often  enough  to  judge  of  their  compara- 
tive merits. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  met  with  fractures  of 
the  os  calcis,  in  which  the  fragment  to  which 
the  tendo  Achilles  was  attached  was  forcibly 
drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii. 
The  foot  being  extended  permanently  by  banda- 
ges, an  osseous  union  of  the  fragments  has  been 
obtained  in  two  cases ;  and  though  the  broken 
fragment  is  prominent,  and  the  tendon  shortened 
to  correspond,  the  patients  have  recovered  with- 
out detriment  to  the  motions  of  the  limb. 

Dr.  George  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
a  case  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus  of 
four  years  standing,  cured  by  the  application  of 
caustic  potash,  in  the  Amer.  Journ.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p. 
283.  The  same  surgeon  has  published  a  valua- 
ble paper  on  the  occurrence  of  non-union  after 
fractures,  its  causes  and  treatment.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  iii.,  No.  5,  new 
series,  1842. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  in- 
vented an  instrument  for  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  possess 
extraordinary  advantages,  especially  in  the  man- 
agement of  bad  cases.  It  is  concave,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  straight  or  flexed  position  of  the  limb, 
effecting  extension  and  counter-extension  to  any 
desirable  extent,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  suspending  the  limb 
since  1827,  and  for  which  his  apparatus  is  adapt- 
ed. I  regret  that  my  limits  will  not  allow  a  full 
detail  of  the  points  of  merit  which  Dr.  Smith's 
instrument  possesses,  but  which  obviously  render 
it  superior  to  any  and  every  other,  so  that,  wher- 
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ever  it  is  known,  this  apparatus  is  preferred  to 
i  her. 
1  >r  <  leorge  Fox,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  year  1828,  an 
apparatus  For  fractured  clavicle,  which  is  descri- 
bed tninutelj  in  Dr.  Norris's  edition  of  Liston's 
Practical  Surgery,  and  which  is  every  way  pref- 
erable to  Desault's.  Indeed,  to  this  latter  there 
are  many  and  forcible  objections,  by  reason  of 
which  it  is  but  rarely  applied  in  America. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Heard,  of  New-York,  has  published 
in  the  New- York  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  Oc- 
tober, 1 839,  a  report  of  cases  of  ununited  fracture 
treated  at  the  New-York  Hospital.  In  this  report, 
the  practice  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodg- 
ers,  of  New-York,  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
cases,  all  of  which  were  completely  successful. 

Dr.  Rodgers  was  led  to  adopt  this  course  by 
having  a  case,  under  his  care  which  had  resist- 
ed several  modes  of  treatment,  including  two 
trials  of  the  seton.  Having  removed  the  ends  of 
the  bone  by  excision,  he  found  that  the  fragments 
were  separated  from  each  other  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  it  appeared  impossible  to  bring  the  ends 
into  contact.  He  then  drilled  a  hole  into  the 
medullary  cavity  through  the  shell  of  each  end, 
and  passed  a  silver  wire  through  these  holes ; 
and,  having  thus  coapted  the  fragments,  the  ends 
of  the  wire  were  drawn  through  a  canula  which 
remained  in  the  wound.  He  thus  secured  firm 
osseous  union,  and  Doctors  Mott  and  Cheeseman 
have  since  then  repeated  this  method  of  treating 
bad  cases  with  entire  success.  Mr.  Liston  and 
other  surgeons,  some  of  them  in  our  own  coun- 
try, have  condemned  this  practice ;  but  as  the 
only  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  have  been 
unfavourable  examples,  and  to  which  none  of  the 
other  methods  were  adapted,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing been  tested  in  vain,  and  as  every  case  has 
succeeded,  the  merit  of  the  operation  is  unques- 
tionable It  is  8  modification  of  Mr.  White's  oper- 
ation, and  will  succeed  when  this  fails. — Reese.] 
[FRAGILITAS  OSSIUM.  For  the  following 
cases,  detailed  at  length,  reference  may  be  had  to 
Dr.  Gibson's  late  work. 
The  boy  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  Dic- 


tionary, as  a  patient  of  Dr.  Gibson,  after  having 
twenty-four  fractures  of  different  bones,  has  since 
deceased,  by  reason  of  a  partial  dislocation  of  the 
first  and  second  vertebras  of  the  neck,  after  an 
illness  of  fourteen  weeks. 

Dr.  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  reports  the  case  of 
a  citizen  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  whose  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones  was  so  great  that  he  frequent- 
ly fractured  the  humerus,  radius,  ulna,  and  clav- 
icles in  giving  blows,  he  being  habitually  pugna- 
cious. Dr.  Mettauer  states  that  the  tibia,  fibula, 
and  femur  have  been  broken  in  his  case  several 
times  from  a  sudden  twist  of  the  body,  and  from 
efforts  to  save  himself  from  falls.  His  thigh- 
bones have  been  broken  when  attempting  to  get 
on  horseback,  and  his  ribs  have  been  fractured 
from  equally  slight  causes.  He  often  said  that 
he  believed  he  could  break  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm by  pressing  them  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  So  frequent  were  these  accidents, 
that  his  domestics  became  expert  bone-setters, 
and  frequently  managed  his  fractures.  His  re- 
coveries were  very  rapid,  reunion  being  readily 
effected,  and  very  seldom  was  it  necessary  to 
confine  him  longer  than  three  weeks  after  either 
of  his  fractures. 

Dr.  Elkinton  records  a  case  in  which  muscu- 
lar action  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  fracture  the 
bones,  those  of  both  arms  above  the  elbow  hav- 
ing been  broken  during  a  fit.  Dr.  Hendry,  who 
attended  the  same  patient,  testifies  that  his  bones 
were  frequently  broken  by  slight  exertion,  and 
in  all  cases  they  speedily  reunited. 

Dr.  Ooildard  has  a  patient  whose  bones  have 
been  broken  fourteen  times,  though  now  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  had  fractured  his  thigh 
three  times  before  he  was  four  years  of  age,  by 
falling  from  a  step  six  inches  high.  This  brittle- 
ness  of  the  bones  was  a  family  complaint  in  this 
instance,  for  his  mother  had  her  thigh-bones  bro- 
ken six  times ;  while  her  brother,  at  thirteen 
years  old,  had  suffered  nine  fractures  of  the  thigh 
and  two  of  the  arm,  besides  having  one  of  his 
hip-joints  dislocated.  These  persons  are  short 
of  stature,  and  have  small  bones,  but  in  other  re- 
spects have  good  health. — Reese.] 


G. 


[GANGLION.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  treatment  of  these 
tumours,  and  after  trying  incisions,  extirpation, 
and  puncture,  prefers  the  method  of  acupunctu- 
ration  as  recommended  by  Velpeau,  and  after- 
ward relying  on  pressure  for  their  radical  remo- 
val. The  use  of  the  needles  is  found  to  give 
very  little  pain. — Reese.] 

[GANGR^ENOPSIS.  In  the  American  Med- 
ical Recorder  for  July,  1827,  Dr.  Jackson,  of 
Northumberland,  has  published  a  paper  contain- 
ing a  number  of  cases,  with  remarks  on  a  disease 
of  children,  which  he  proposes  to  call  son 
nopsis ;  and  in  the  Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  and 
Pnm  v.,  Dr.  Webber  has  furnished 

a  detail  of  several  interesting  cases  of  this  gan- 
grenous erosion  of  the  cheek.  Dr.  W.  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  four  instances  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years ;  three  of  the 
milder  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  severe  form. 
answering  to  the  norm  of  Burns.  Case  4  being 
the  most  minutely  drawn  up,  I  shall  here  insert 


it,  as  a  suitable  appendage  to  my  article  on  caries 
of  the  jaws  of  children.  "This  case  occurred  in 
September,  1828,  in  a  little  girl  10  years  old.  It 
ensued  upon  typhus,  in  which  diarrhoea  had  been 
a  troublesome  symptom.  About  the  fourteenth 
day,  when  the  fever  was  apparently  beginning  to 
abate,  she  complained  of  a  feeling  of  soreness 
and  pain  in  the  left  cheek,  not  far  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth.  The  part  wTas  slightly  swollen, 
somewhat  hard,  and  reddish,  like  the  commence- 
ment of  a  bile.  Volatile  liniment  with  laudanum 
was  applied,  and  the  redness  disappeared,  though 
the  swelling  continued,  being,  however,  less  hard, 
and  rather  more  diffuse.  A  day  or  two  after 
aphtha?  appeared  in  the  mouth  and  fauces,  for 
which  a  gargle  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  was  em- 
ployed. She  complained,  however,  of  the  cheek's 
being  hotter  and  sorer,  and  the  swelling  had  evi- 
dently increased.  On  the  inside  of  the  cheek  it 
protruded  in  a  ridge  between  the  teeth.  Lead- 
water  was  used  externally  as  a  constant  appli- 
cation, in  addition  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
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liniment  above  mentioned,  and  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  was  frequently  touched  with  honey, 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid ;  small  quantities 
of  wine  were  given,  and  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  thrice  a  day  ;  also  small  doses 
of  Dover's  powder  to  regulate  the  bowels,  still 
rather  too  loose,  and  to  procure  sufficient  rest. 
The  cheek,  nevertheless,  continued  to  swell,  and 
the  breath  became  very  fetid.  The  aphtha?  dis- 
appeared in  a  day  or  two;  but  upon  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  internal  swelling  of  the 
cheek  was  a  kind  of  flabby  pustule  or  blister, 
seemingly  beneath  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
internal  integument,  which  over  the  swelling 
was  opaque,  and  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  This 
broke  the  same  evening,  discharging  a  small 
quantity  of  fetid  fluid,  and  leaving  a  sloughing 
appearance  of  its  membranous  covering.  It  was 
repeatedly  touched  during  the  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  with  a  strong  preparation  of  muriatic 
acid  and  honey,  sufficiently  strong  to  corrugate 
the  sloughing  membrane,  and  make  it  settle 
down  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
This,  it  was  hoped,  would  put  a  check  to  the  dis- 
eased action,  and  cause  the  slough  to  separate. 
Notwithstanding,  it  continued  to  increase  during 
the  subsequent  night,  and  on  the  next  morning 
had  nearly  reached  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
which  looked  dusky,  and  approached  to  a  state 
of  gangrene. 

"  An  eminent  practitioner  from  a  distance  met 
me  in  consultation  this  morning,  and  advised 
carrot  and  fermenting  poultices  with  charcoal 
over  the  cheek,  a  small  blister  externally  over 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  one  on  the  inside  of 
the  cheek,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  cover  the  slough 
and  the  surrounding  sound  edges,  while  the 
internal  remedies  were  continued  in  increased 
doses.  The  disease,  however,  proceeded  with 
redoubled  rapidity.  Gangrene  in  undistinguished 
blackness  passed  in  a  few  hours  across  the  exter- 
nal blister,  and  at  the  same  time  came  through 
the  cheek,  opposite  to  the  point  on  the  inside 
first  attacked.  In  spite  of  the  assiduous  appli- 
cation of  the  poultices,  these  spots  spread  so  as 
to  coalesce  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  by  the 
next  morning  involved  most  of  the  unattacked 
portion  of  the  cheek.  The  case  was  now  deemed 
hopeless,  and  dissolution  was  soon  expected. 
The  fetor  being  excessive,  with  a  view  to  lessen 
it  the  part  was  covered  with  a  cloth  wet  with  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching  pow- 
der). This  lessened  the  rapid  spreading  of  the 
gangrene  so  much,  that  for  hours  it  seemed 
almost  entirely  stationary,  but  did  not  become 
wholly  so,  though  it  progressed  very  slowly  till 
it  had  covered  the  whole  of  the  swelling  existing 
at  the  commencement,  reaching  almost  to  the 
lower  eyelid,  over  the  membranous  part  of  the 
nose  of  the  same  side,  the  septum,  two  thirds  of 
the  lips,  and  half  of  the  chin,  including  all  the 
cheek  down  to  below  the  under  edge  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  backward  nearly  to  the  ear.  The  parts 
were  completely  sphacelated,  and  had  nearly  sep- 
arated ;  when,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  days 
from  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  the  little  pa- 
tient died.  All  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the 
fever  had  entirely  subsided  long  before  her  death." 

I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing 
this  frightful  disease,  but  in  all  the  cases  I  saw, 
it  could  be  traced  to  the  injudicious  use  of  mer- 
cury. In  two  of  them  the  whole  cheek  sloughed 
off,  leaving  the  carious  bones  and  the  internal 
structure  of  the  throat  exposed,  before  they  ter- 
minated fatally. — Reese.] 
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[GUMS,  INFLAMMATION  and  ABSCESS 
OF.  Gumboil.  Parulis.  Inflammation  of  the 
gums  mostly  arises  from  the  irritation  of  carious 
teeth,  but  sometimes  from  necrosis  of  a  part  of 
the  alveolary  process,  or  from  the  splintering  of 
it  occasioned  by  the  extraction  of  a  bad  1 1 
Sometimes  it  originates  from  exposure  to  cold, 
and  in  other  instances  from  mechanical  irritation 
When  the  inflammation,  arising  from  the  irritation 
of  a  decayed  tooth,  cold,  and  some  other  causes, 
proceeds  to  suppuration,  the  case  is  then  an  ab- 
scess, here  termed  a  gumboil.  The  treatment 
consists  in  making  an  early  puncture  for  the 
discharge  of  the  matter,  and,  after  the  subsidence 
of  the  inflammation,  in  extracting  any  bad  tooth 
concerned  in  keeping  up  irritation.  The  mouth 
is  to  be  frequently  cleansed  with  an  astringent 
gargle.  If  a  fistula  form  in  the  gums,  it  is  to  be 
freely  divided,  and  touched  with  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  care  being  taken,  however,  before  resort- 
ing to  this  measure,  to  remove  any  carious  tooth, 
splinter,  or  dead  portion  of  bone,  which  latter 
proceedings  will  generally  supersede  all  neces- 
sity for  laying  open  the  fistula. — O] 

[GUMS,  TUMOURS  OF.  A  very  common 
disease  is  a  thickening  of  the  gums  at  some  par- 
ticular point,  which  puts  on  the  form  of  an  ex- 
crescence, and  generally  assumes  a  hard,  callous 
nature.  Some  of  these  swellings  are  connected 
with  the  periosteum  or  bone,  and  are  disposed  to 
acquire  a  malignant  character ;  frequently,  after 
they  have  attained  a  certain  size,  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  bone  becomes  altered  and  softened. 
Other  tumours  of  the  gums  are  merely  excres- 
cences from  the  fibro-vascular  texture  of  these 
parts,  not  penetrating  deeply,  not  connected  with 
the  bone,  periosteum,  nor  sockets  of  the  teeth, 
and  not  malignant.  The  excrescence  of  the  gums, 
then,  termed  epulis,  is  of  very  different  character 
in  different  cases  ;  but,  as  many  tumours  of  the 
gums,  apparently  trivial  at  first,  become  fatal 
diseases  in  the  end,  if  neglected  in  their  1  k 
ning,  the  rale  in  surgery  is  to  attempt  their  extir- 
pation before  they  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress. 

On  this  subject  Sir  Charles  Bell  has  made 
some  interesting  remarks.  "We  see  (says  he) 
a  small  tumour  of  the  gums,  stationary  for  a  long 
time,  and  claiming  no  attention,  at  last  forcing 
its  way  into  the  bones  of  the  face,  filling  up  the 
cells  and  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  pressing  out 
the  eyes,  and  rising  at  last  upon  the  base  of  the 
brain  itself,"  so  as  to  destroy  the  patient.  The 
worst  diseases  of  the  gums,  according  to  Sir  C. 
Bell,  do  not  come  from  the  irritation  of  a  bad 
tooth.  "We  see  a  carious  tooth  attended  with 
ulcer  and  gumboil,  and  abscess  in  the  jaw ;  with 
fungous  tumour  of  the  gums  ;  even  with  necro- 
sis of  the  jaw.  We  find  the  inflammation  from 
the  same  source  amounting  in  severity  of  pam  to 
that  of  tic-douloureux.  But  these  are  of  no  ac- 
count compared  in  danger  with  this  tumour  of 
which  I  am  treating.  This  more  formidable  dis- 
ease begins  when  the  adjoining  teeth  are  appa- 
rently sound,  and  when  we  cannot  trace  it  to  any 
common  source  of  irritation.  This  tumour  first 
shows  itself  in  a  small,  hard  prominence  of  the 
gum,  shooting  out  between  two  of  the  teeth  ;  and 
the  teeth  being  good  is  an  unfavourable  circum- 
stance ;  for  when  they  have  become  loose  ann 
are  displaced  without  being  themselves  diseased, 
it  implies  that  the  cause  is  deep,  and  not  to  be 
removed  by  pulling  out  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  be 
carious  and  originally  in  fault,  we  have  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  arresting  the  progress  of  dia- 


HEMATOCELE. 

by  removing  the  teeth ;  but  when,  independ- 
■•■  the  teeth,  the  tumour  has  its  origin  in  the 
membrane  of  the  fang  or  in  the  socket,  we  can- 
not hope  to  extirpate  the  disease  without  remo- 
ving  the  whole  system  of  parts,"  the  tooth,  the 
gum,  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  jaw.  (See 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  Surgical  Obs.,  p.  413,  8vo, 
Lund.,  1816.)  A  perpendicular  division  of  the 
alveolary  process  is  to  be  made  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  each  side  of  the  tumour,  and  to  the 
requisite  depth,  with  a  fine  saw,  any  teeth  in  the 
way  of  its  action  being  previously  extracted. 
Then,  with  a  strong  pair  of  forceps,  the  portion 
Of  bone  between  the  two  fissures  is  to  be  broken 
off.  The  bleeding,  which  is  copious,  may  some- 
times be  stopped  by  compresses  dipped  in  the 
tincture  of  muriated  iron,  but  frequently  requires 
firm  and  long-continued  pressure  with  the  hands 
of  a  succession  of  assistants,  or  even  the  actual 
cautery. 

The  soft  and  more  superficial  kinds  of  epulis 
may  be  extirpated  with  a  scalpel,  care  beingtaken 
to  let  the  excision  be  sufficiently  free  and  deep, 
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and  then  to  scrape  the  alveolary  process,  or  rub 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  will  generally  stop  the  haemorrhage,  and 
lessen  the  chance  of  a  return  of  the  excrescence. 
When  the  disease  recurs  often,  as  it  did  six  times 
in  a  case  mentioned  by  John  Hunter,  the  remo- 
val of  the  parts  must  either  have  been  imperfect, 
or  the  tumour  cancerous,  as  happened  in  two  ex- 
amples which  fell  under  his  observation.  (See 
/.  Hunter  on  Natural  Hist.,  cfc,  of  the  Human 
Teeth,  p.  188.)— C] 

[GUNSHOT  WOUNDS.  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of 
Georgia,  has  politely  furnished  me  the  particulars 
of  a  case  of  gunshot  wound,  in  which  one  ball 
made  six  wounds.  It  occurred  in  a  so-called  "  af- 
fair of  honour,"  in  which  the  ball  passed  through 
both  thighs,  and  the  right  leg  having  been  thrown 
forward  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  ball,  it 
passed  between  the  scrotum  and  perineum,  in- 
flicting a  wound  upon  both.  This  ball  thus 
made  two  wounds  in  each  thigh,  one  in  the  scro- 
tum, and  one  in  the  perineum.  The  patient  nev- 
ertheless recovered,  and  is  now  well. — Reese] 


H. 


TIIyEMATOCELE.  (From  al^a,  blood,  and 
K,)\r),  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  caused  by  blood. 

The  term  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  every 
kind  of  extravasation  of  blood  about  the  scrotum 
and  spermatic  cord,  but  at  the  present  day  it  is 
usually  restricted  by  British  surgeons  to  a  collec- 
tion of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  or  within  the 
structure  of  the  testicle  itself,  Pott,  however,  ar- 
ranges with  ha;matocele.  This  last  swelling  is 
generally  pyriform,  like  hydrocele,  but  is  distin- 
guishable from  it  by  its  greater  weight  and  firm- 
ness, its  want  of  transparency,  its  obscure  fluctu- 
ation, and  its  cause,  which  is  usually  a  blow  upon 
the  scrotum,  or  an  accidental  puncture  of  some 
vessels  of  the  testicle  ortunica  vaginalis  in  tapping 
a  hydrocele.  When  the  latter  membrane  has  been 
long  or  much  distended  by  the  serous  fluid  of 
hydrocele,  it  becomes  thickened,  and  its  vessels, 
especially  those  of  its  inner  surface,  enlarged, 
and  even  varicose.  If  one  of  these  lies  in  the  way 
of  the  instrument  with  which  the  hydrocele  is 
tapped,  it  is  of  course  wounded,  and  then  the 
fluid  which  is  discharged  is  deeply  tinged  with 
blood.  Should  the  bleeding  continue  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  hydrocele,  the  blood  will  accu- 
mulate in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  scrotum 
will  again  be  considerably  swollen.  In  one  or 
two  examples,  I  have  known  hematocele  follow 
the  tapping  ol  a  hydrocele  with  a  lancet  or  other 
sharp-edged  instrument.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has 
noticed  this  risk  as  attending  the  plan  of  tapping 

drOCele  With  a  lancet.      (On  the  Structure  and 

Bis.  oj  (he  Testis)  p.  212.)  A  gentleman  in  the 
Fleet  prison  took  it  into  his  head  to  tap  his  hy- 
drocele with  a  kind  of  long  spring-lancet  of  his 
own  invention:  the  operation  was  followed  by 
the  rapid  formation  of  a  very  large  hematocele. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  enlarged  veins  of  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  bursts  of  itself,  after  the  fluid  of  a 
hydrocele  has  been  discharged,  and  hematocele 
then  comes  on,  as  it  were,  spontaneously.    Ac- 


cording to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  hematocele  may 
arise  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries. 
"This  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in  the 
brain  under  the  form  of  sanguineous  apoplexy. 
There  is  a  natural  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  arteries  of  old  persons ;  they  become  ossified 
in  patches  and  ulcerate ;  and  I  have  known  this 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  hematocele."  (See  Lon- 
don Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  1831-32,  p.  927.) 

As  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,  hematocele  is 
often  connected  with  hydrocele,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  it.  The  latter  disease  frequently  be- 
comes complicated  with  hydrocele  from  an  acci- 
dental blow  on  the  tumour,  occasioning  a  rent  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  one  case,  operated  upon 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  this  membrane  had  been 
ruptured  to  the  extent  of  between  one  and  two 
inches.  The  same  distinguished  surgeon  records 
the  case  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  hematocele 
arose,  not  from  a  blow,  but  from  excessive  bodily 
exertion.  (On  the  Structure,  cjrc,  of  the  Testis,  p. 
213-215.) 

However,  of  all  the  causes  of  hematocele,  a 
blow  on  the  scrotum  is  the  most  frequent,  and 
especially  a  blow  from  the  pummel  of  the  saddle 
in  riding.  I  have  known  the  disease  produced, 
however,  by  external  violence  of  different  kinds ; 
as  by  a  fall  against  a  piece  of  timber,  by  which 
the  scrotum  was  violently  struck.  After  such 
accidents,  the  scrotum  will  suddenly  swell  to 
double  or  treble  its  natural  size.  Every  swell- 
ing so  produced  in  the  scrotum  by  effused  blood 
is  not  invariably  a  collection  of  this  fluid  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  for  sometimes  the  extravasa- 
tion is  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue  external  to  this 
membrane.  Hematocele  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  case  partly  by  the  oblong  or  pyri- 
form shape  of  the  tumour,  its  obscure  fluctuation, 
its  freedom  from  the  common  appearances  of  ec- 
chymosis,  and  its  presenting  itself  more  on  one 
side  of  the  scrotum  than  the  other ;  while  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue  gener- 
ally is  more  diffused,  produces  a  dark  blue  dis- 
coloration of  the  part,  and  conceals  more  or  less 
both  testes. 
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When  hiEmatocele  occurs  in  combination  with 
hydrocele,  the  blood  is  mixed  with  the  serous 
fluid  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  par- 
tially dissolved  in  it :  if  the  quantity  of  blood  be 
small,  the  solution  is  complete ;  but  in  the  op- 
posite case  coagula  are  formed,  which  remain 
undissolved.     (Sir  B.  Brodie,  ib.) 

In  the  dissection  of  some  hematoceles,  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  is  found  excessively  thickened ; 
and  the  blood  in  it,  whether  coagulated  or  fluid, 
is  of  the  colour  of  coffee.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
fers to  a  preparation  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
exemplifying  the  serious  mistake  of  removing  the 
testicle,  while  the  true  disease  was  merely  he- 
matocele. The  tunica  vaginalis  was  excessively 
thickened,  and  filled  with  coagulated  blood  of  a 
brownish  red  colour.     (Op.  cit.,  p.  215.) 

A  negro  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital  who  had 
an  enlargement  of  one  testicle ;  but,  as  it  had  oc- 
casioned little  or  no  inconvenience,  the  surgeon 
had  not  been  consulted.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
examined  the  part  after  the  patient's  death,  and 
found  a  very  large  quantity  of  grumous  blood  in 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  at  the  back  part  a  soft, 
pulpy  mass  was  seen,  not  at  all  resembling  the 
testicle  in  structure,  and  only  recognisable  as 
such  by  its  connexion  with  the  epididymis  and 
vas  deferens.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  conceives 
that  the  changed  state  of  the  testicle  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.     (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  1831-32,  p.  927.) 

Hematocele  is  sometimes  unaccompanied  by 
pain :  this  is  the  case  when  the  quantity  of  blood 
is  small,  and  no  inflammation  present.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  disease  may  be  attend- 
ed with  excessive  pain,  and  bring  on  abscesses, 
gangrene,  and  dangerous  degrees  of  constitution- 
al disturbance.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  per- 
son whom  I  have  mentioned  as  having  produced 
hematocele  by  plunging  a  large  lancet  into  his 
own  hydrocele,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  it  him- 
self. In  this  instance,  which  I  visited  with  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  if  a  free  and  prompt  incision 
had  not  been  made  to  discharge  the  matter  and 
putrid  blood,  the  patient  would  soon  have  lost 
Ins  life  by  the  violence  of  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  a  paint- 
er, who  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess, 
and  who,  while  climbing  a  ladder,  was  seized 
with  pain  in  the  testicle,  and  an  enormous  he- 
matocele formed.  In  this  patient  the  symptoms 
at  first  were  more  nearly  allied  to  mania  than  de- 
lirium. 

If  hematocele  be  occasioned  by  a  blow,  and 
not  accompanied  by  hydrocele,  and  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  be  moderate,  the 
treatment  should  consist  in  keeping  the  patient 
in  the  recumbent  position,  applying  leeches,  ad- 
ministering purgative  medicines,  and  covering 
the  tumour  with  a  cold  lotion,  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  checking  any  farther  internal  bleed- 
ing. These  means  will  prevent  inflammation, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  blood  will  probably  be  ab- 
sorbed. Were  the  quantity  of  blood  considerable, 
its  pressure  might  cause  an  absorption  of  the  tes- 
ticle (Sir  B.  Brodie),  or,  at  all  events,  it  would 
be  likely  to  excite  inflammation,  and  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  being  dispersed :  in  such  a  case, 
therefore,  the  best  practitioners  agree  respecting 
the  propriety  of  laying  open  the  tunica  vaginalis 
and  taking  out  the  blood. 

If  hematocele  be  combined  with  hydrocele, 

and  free  from  much  inflammation,  Sir  Astley 

Cooper  recommends  making  an  incision  into  the 

tunica  vaginalis,  discharging  its  contents,  and, 
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without  introducing  any  lint  into  the  cavity,  leav- 
ing the  cure  to  be  completed  by  the  process  of  in- 
flammation. (On  the  Structure,  cfc,  of  the  Testis 
p.  216.) 

If,  on  drawing  off  a  hydrocele,  the  com 
tinged  with  blood,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  allows 
the  fluid  to  collect  again,  and  repeats  the  tap- 
pings at  intervals  until  no  blood  is  mixed  with  it. 
The  injection  may  then  be  used  with  success. 
Should  the  quantity  of  blood  be  large,  he  regards 
the  expectation  of  its  being  removed  by  absorp- 
tion as  hopeless,  and  therefore  punctures  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  with  a  lancet,  introduces  a  direct- 
or into  the  opening,  and  then  enlarges  it  with  a 
scalpel.     (Ib.) 

Whoever  has  read  the  observations  of  Pott  on 
this  subject  will  know  that  the  operation  of  lay- 
ing open  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  the  cure  of  he- 
matocele is  sometimes  followed  by  a  severe  at- 
tack of  symptomatic  fever,  delirium,  and  even 
death.  In  unfavourable  constitutions,  the  symp- 
toms will  generally  prove  serious,  whatever  be 
the  mode  adopted  m  dressing  the  wound  or  the 
internal  treatment.  But  now  that  the  plan  of 
introducing  lint  and  other  extraneous  substances 
into  the  exposed  cavity  is  abandoned,  bad  cases 
are  far  less  frequent  than  formerly.  The  violence 
of  the  symptoms  will  generally  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  inflammation  in  the  parts,  and  the  kind 
of  constitution  in  which  it  occurs.  If  hemato- 
cele excite  inflammation,  the  clots  of  blood  pu- 
trefy, and  a  gangrenous  suppuration  follows,  at- 
tended with  an  accumulation  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen in  the  part,  and  most  urgent  danger.  Here 
a  free  opening  must  be  made  without  delay,  the 
scrotum  poulticed  or  covered  with  cold  lotions, 
and  the  patient  kept  under  the  influence  of  the 
muriate  or  acetate  of  morphine. 

Mr.  Pott,  in  his  account  of  hematocele,  com- 
prehends one  species,  which  he  describes  as  an 
extravasation  of  blood  within  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea. 

I  confess  that  no  good  reason  appears  for  ar- 
ranging cases  of  this  kind  with  hematocele ;  for 
what  are  they  but  diseased  testicles  which  have 
been  punctured,  either  on  account  of  their  seem- 
ing to  contain  a  fluid,  or  really  having  within  them 
cysts  filled  with  chocolate-coloured  or  other  fluid, 
as  I  have  seen  in  hundreds  of  instances  of sarco- 
cele  ?  and,  whatever  blood  is  discharged,  is  not 
extravasated  in  the  substance  of  the  testis  previ- 
ously to  the  puncture,  but  issues  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  that  proceeding. 

Another  species  of  hematocele,  noticed  by 
Pott,  "  arises  from  a  bursting  of  a  branch  of  the 
spermatic  vein,  between  the  groin  and  scrotum, 
within  the  sheath  of  the  cord.  This,  which  is 
generally  produced  by  great  or  sudden  exertions 
of  strength,  feats  of  agility,  &c,  may 'happen  to 
persons  in  the  best  health." 

I  cannot  conceive  that,  in  any  case  of  a  mere 
rupture  of  one  of  the  spermatic  veins,  it  can  ever 
be  justifiable  to  tie  the  whole  spermatic  cord, 
and  then  perform  castration,  though  Pott  advises 
this  plan,  if  the  bleeding  branch  cannot  be  tied 
singly.  Discutient  applications  and  an  occasion- 
al purge  will  almost  always  disperse  the  swell- 
ing ;  and  if  not,  opening  it,  and  taking  out  the 
blood,  applying  cold,  or,  if  necessary,  filling  the 
cavity  with  lint,  and  using  compression,  would 
be,  according  to  my  humble  judgment,  the  most 
judicious  treatment. — C] 

[HARE-LIP.  Dr.  Isaac  Parish  reports  two 
cases  of  congenital  double  hare-lip,  with  an  op- 
eration, and  remarks  on  the  method  of  separating 
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bridge  of  the  nose  in  these  cases.    (See 

Amir.  Journ.foT  May,  1834.) 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  this  operation,  having  performed 
it  nearly  200  times.  In  simple  cases  he  recom- 
mends that  the  operation  be  delayed  two  or  three 
months.  In  the  compound  double  hare-lip  he 
operates  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  with 
one  set  of  stitches,  leaving  the  intermediate  por- 
tion m  the  form  of  a  wedge.  In  the  complicated 
variety,  with  fissures  through  the  bones,  he  rec- 
ommends an  early  operation,  and  has  performed 
i!  successfully  in  nine  days  after  birth,  though 
he  Hunks  it  better  to  wait  two  or  three  months. 
When  performed  thus  early,  the  fissure  in  the 
bones  will  close  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
Such  has  been  his  experience  in  more  than  20 
cases  of  this  form.  He  has  also  treated  com- 
pound complicated  cases,  having  a  double  fis- 
sure through  the  bones,  with  complete  success. 

The  importance  of  teaching  the  child  to  feed 
with  a  spoon  before  attempting  this  operation 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  should  the 
child  be  permitted  to  nurse  after  the  operation 
until  the  lip  is  sound.  Dr.  Mott  has  never  em- 
ployed pins  in  any  form  of  this  disease,  but  linds 
the  uninterrupted  suture  to  be  adequate  to  every 
variety  of  hare-lip.  I  have  lately  had  occasion 
to  operate  upon  a  young  lady  of  20  years  of  age, 
who  in  infancy  had  been  twice  operated  on  with 
the  twisted  suture,  and  in  both  instances  the 
pins  were  torn  out,  and  the  deformity  being  thus 
increased,  all  hope  of  cure  was  abandoned,  and 
she  grew  up,  therefore,  without  its  repetition. 
In  this  case,  which  was  a  compound  double  hare- 
lip, though  it  was  necessary  to  remove  so  much 
of  the  li  >  as  bore  the  cicatrices  of  the  former  op- 
erations, I  employed  only  the  interrupted  suture 
and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  The  result  in 
tins  adult  case  has  been  most  gratifying,  perfect 
union  having  taken  place  in  four  days,  so  that 
the  stitches  were  removed,  and  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  deformity  can  be  discovered. 

In  the  compound  complicated  variety  of  hare- 
lip we  often  find  a  projection  of  one  side  of  the 
jaw-bone  in  the  form  of  a  proboscis.  This  should 
be  removed,  as  preliminary  to  the  operation  on 
the  soft  parts,  by  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  or  the 
bone-nippers.  Dr.  Mott  has  occasionally  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  the  actual  cautery  in 
these  cases,  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage  from  the 
bone  which  has  followed  the  removal  of  this 
proboscis.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  defer  for 
a  few  days  the  incisions  and  sutures  to  the  lip. 
Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  has  been  very  successful 
in  removing  these  shocking  deformities  by  a  sim- 
ilar operation.  He  too  employs  interrupted  su- 
tures, nearly  transfixing  the  lip,  and  introducing 
them  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  edges  of  the 
surfaces  which  are  expected  to  unite. — Reese.] 

[HEMORRHAGE.— tourniquet. 
At  the  present  day,  the  means  for  the  tempo- 
rary stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
arterie  tions  are  reducible  to  two,  viz., 

pressure,  and.  in  a  few  instances,  the  preliminary 
application  of  a  ligature  on  the  trunk  of  the  ves- 
sels expected  to  Meed  m  a  dangerous  d 
Pressure  is  made  either  with  mechanical  instru- 
ments or  the  hand.  In  amputations,  M.  Dupuy- 
tven  rarely  employed  any  other  means  but  the 
hand  Of  an  intelligent  assistant,  and  it  was  only 
in  special  cases  that  lie  had  recourse  to  t: 

ature  or  mechanical  pressure.    The  same  rule  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lirton  In  University  College 


Hospital ;  and  I  sometimes  dispense  with  the 
tourniquet  myself.  Two  conditions  are  neces- 
sary to  render  pressure  effectual,  whether  made 
with  an  instrument  or  the  hand  ;  the  superficial 
situation  of  the  artery,  and  its  position  upon  a 
bone,  or  some  other  part  sufficiently  unyielding 
to  admit  of  the  vessel  being  pressed  against  it. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  377.) 

M.  Dupuytren  confirms,  what  every  experien- 
ced operator  is  well  aware  of,  namely,  the  lact 
of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  larger  arteries 
admitting  of  being  commanded  by  means  of  mod- 
erate pressure.  But  this  must  be  made  with 
precision,  and  perpendicularly  to  the  surface, 
which  serves  as  a  point  of  resistance.  The  in- 
clination of  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  on  which 
the  vessels  lie  should  therefore  be  recollected. 
For  example,  that  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  hor- 
izontal branch  of  the  os  pubis  faces  upward  and 
forward,  and  that  of  the  first  rib  upward  and 
slightly  outward.  Consequently,  in  the  groin, 
the  pressure  should  be  directed  from  above  down- 
ward, and  from  before  backward ;  and  in  the 
hollow,  above  the  clavicle,  from  above  down- 
ward, and  from  without  inward.  If  the  oper- 
ation about  to  be  performed  is  likely  to  be  long, 
or  the  artery  is  large  or  rather  deep,  M.  Dupuy- 
tren recommends  the  assistant  to  place  the  fin- 
gers of  his  unemployed  hand  over  those  which 
compress  the  vessel,  in  order  to  second  their 
action,  and  hinder  them  from  being  fatigued. 
But,  before  beginning  the  operation,  the  surgeon 
is  always  to  assure  himself  of  the  exactness  of 
the  pressure.  In  some  regions  of  the  body,  and 
in  thin  persons,  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the 
vessel  are  perfectly  visible,  and  then  the  stoppage 
of  them  denotes  that  the  pressure  is  well  made. 
The  total  interruption  of  the  pulsations,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  touch,  will  leave  no  doubt  on  I  his 
point.  There  are  some  amputations  m  which 
every  modification  of  pressure  may  he  dispensed 
with,  even  though  arteries  of  great  size  are  con- 
cerned :  such  are  cases  in  which  the  principal 
artery  will  be  cut  only  in  the  final  division  of  the 
parts,  and  m  which  an  assistant  who  can  be 
relied  upon  will  let  his  fingers  follow  closely  the 
knife,  and  seize  hold  of  the  flap  containing  the 
artery,  and  compress  this  vessel  just  before  the 
section  of  the  flap  is  completed.  This  method  is 
practicable  in  amputations  at  the  shoulder,  and 
even  in  those  of  the  hip.  M.  Dupuytren  knew 
of  only  one  case  in  which  the  preliminary  lig- 
ature of  the  artery  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
amputation,  viz.,  that  in  which  the  disorgani- 
zation of  parts,  and  of  the  artery  in  particular,  is 
such  that  a  definitive  ligature  on  the  surface  of 
the  stump  would  in  all  probability  fail.  In  this 
circumstance  he  sanctions  tying  the  arterial  trunk 
above  the  point  at  which  the  amputation  is  to  be 
performed.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p.  382, 385.)  1 
would  ask,  however,  should  this  measure  be  pre- 
liminary, or  ought  it  not  rather  to  be  deferred  till 
the  failure  of  the  ligature  on  the  face  of  the 
stump  has  been  proved  ?  The  performance  of 
two  severe  operations  instead  of  one  must  never 
be  undertaken  without  a  positive  necessity.  Most 
of  the  preliminary  operations  on  the  trunks  of  ar- 
teries, hitherto  performed  for  the  prevention  of 
hemorrhage  during  amputations,  and  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw,  are  now  con- 
sidered to  have  been  unnecessary.  In  England, 
we  should  never  amputate  in  parts  known  before- 
hand to  be  so  disorganized  that  ligatures  would 
have  no  chance  ofsecunng  the  vessels  on  the 
(ace  of  the  stump. 
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In  the  article  Amputation,  many  observations 
will  be  found  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  tourniquets  in  that  operation.  M.  Du- 
puytren  sometimes  employed,  instead  of  a  com- 
mon tourniquet,  what  he  terms  a  compressor, 
which  makes  pressure  only  on  two  opposite 
points  of  the  limb ;  but,  as  he  acknowledges,  it 
would  not  be  sufficient,  if  it  were  necessary,  as 
in  a  case  of  extreme  debility,  to  arrest  the  blood 
in  all  the  arteries  of  the  limb.  (See  Clin.  Chir., 
t.  iv.,  p.  386.)  The  compressor  is  an  old  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  segment  of  a  circle  of 
steel,  and  the  pressure  of  which  is  regulated  by  a 
screw.  It  has  often  been  tried  in  England  for 
the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism.  It  is  an  instru- 
ment which,  I  think,  ought  always  to  be  kept 
ready  in  hospitals,  where  many  cases  present 
themselves,  especially  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
from  stumps,  the  palmar  arches,  &c,  where  its 
application  might  be  of  important  use.  Professor 
Regnoli,  of  Pisa,  in  a  case  of  aneurism,  where 
secondary  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  femo- 
ral artery,  high  up  the  limb,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  disease,  another  ligature  would  proba- 
bly have  failed,  applied  Dupuytren's  compressor, 
and  thus  made  moderate  pressure  on  the  bleeding 
point  with  complete  success. 


As  even  the  most  considerable  arteries,  in 
cases  of  lacerated  wounds,  frequently  do  not 
bleed,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  extension  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  change  produced  in  the 
disposition  of  their  tunics,  the  idea  of  stopping 
hemorrhage  by  methodically  twisting  the  end  of 
the  wounded  arteries,  led  to  trials  of  what  is  called 
torsion.  The  practice  was  first  hinted  at  by  Ga- 
len, and  proposed  in  modern  days  by  M.  Amus- 
sat,  in  1829,  and  about  the  same  period,  also,  by 
MM.  Velpeau  and  Thierry.  (See  Sanson,  des 
Hemorrhagies,  p.  157.)  After  having  ascertained, 
by  experiments  on  animals,  that  torsion  was  ca- 
pable of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  the  femoral, 
brachial,  and  carotid,  and  other  arteries  of  mag- 
nitude, M.  Amussat  tried  the  method  on  the  hu- 
man subject  in  amputation,  castration,  and  the 
removal  of  the  breast.  In  one  case  he  adopted 
it  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint.  In 
none  of  these  instances  did  any  secondary  hemor- 
rhage arise ;  but  union  by  the  first  intention  was 
followed  only  in  one  of  the  cases  referred  to,  viz., 
that  of  a  child.  In  1829,  M.  Lieber,  surgeon  to 
the  new  hospital  at  Berlin,  tried  the  plan  with 
equal  success ;  and  about  the  same  period  it 
was  had  recourse  to  with  success  by  Dr.  Fricke, 
of  Hamburgh,  by  MM.  Rust  and  Dieffenbach,  of 
Berlin,  and  by  M.  Schrader,  of  Dresden.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  France,  the  practice  of  torsion 
proved  unsuccessful  after  two  amputations  per- 
formed by  Professor  Delpech.  As  the  patients 
did  not  die  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  perhaps 
their  cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  advanta- 
ges or  disadvantages  of  torsion.  In  the  hospital 
of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  however,  torsion  failed  in 
five  out  of  six  cases  of  amputation.  Baron  Du- 
puytren,  having  been  requested  by  the  Institute 
to  make  a  report  of  the  merits  of  the  plan,  tried 
it  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  torsion  may  be  safely  applied  to  arteries  of  small 
calibre,  but  that  it  is  imprudent  to  trust  to  it  when 
they  are  of  a  large  size.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
410.)  In  a  certain  number  of  instances,  torsion 
of  the  arteries  has  been  followed  by  extensive  in- 
flammation and  abscesses  in  the  sheath  of  the 
artery. 
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With  regard  to  its  increasing  the  chance  of 
union  by  the  first,  inasmuch  as  no  e.\i 
substance  is  left  in  the  wound,  experience  has 
not  proved  that  it  has  any  advantage  o 
ligature  (Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.,  p.  411) ;  and,  as  M  . 
Manec's  researches  show,  the  process  oi 
kills  a  small  portion  of  the  artery,  and  the  little 
slough  is,  in  point  of  fact,  quite  as  much  an  ex- 
traneous substance  as  the  ligature  itself.  (See 
Traiti  Thdorique  et  Pratique  de  la  Ligature,  c\c.  ; 
also  Sanson,  Op.  cit.,  p.  161.)  Torsion  is  prac- 
tised in  two  modes;  in  one,  which  is  termed  by 
the  French  torsio?i  libre,  the  end  of  the  artery  is 
taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  gently 
drawn  out,  and  twisted  round  from  four  to  six  or 
eight  times,  according  to  its  size.  This  i9  the 
plan  adopted  by  M.  Thierry  (De  la  Torsion  des 
Artercs,  Paris,  1829)  and  by  Dr.  Fricke ;  but  as 
it  has  been  found  sometimes  to  produce  inflam- 
mation, extending  along  the  coats  of  the  vessel, 
and  even  to  rupture  a  collateral  branch,  the  plan 
recommended  by  M.  Velpeau  is  mostly  prefei 
in  France.  This  gentleman  takes  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  artery  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  having  a 
groove  or  not,  draws  it  out  of  the  wound,  and 
separates  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues :  then 
he  takes  hold  of  it  near  its  base  with  a  second 
pair  of  forceps,  with  which  he  fixes  it,  while 
with  the  first  pair  of  forceps  he  performs  the  tor- 
sion, three  or  four  times  for  small  arteries,  and 
eight  for  large  ones.  (Sur  la  Cessation  Spon- 
tanea des  Hemorrhagies,  c\c,  Paris,  1830.)  Some 
improvements  were  made  in  the  practice  of  tor- 
sion by  M.  Amussat.  He  prefers  forceps  with 
longish,  flat  blades,  and  which  admit  of  being 
kept  firmly  shut  with  a  screw.  He  aims  partic- 
ularly at  dividing  the  inner  coats  at  the  base  of 
the  end  of  the  artery  with  his  finger-nail,  or  the 
second  pair  of  forceps,  and  then  pushes  them 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  as  it  were, 
into  the  vessel.  The  torsion  then  only  affects 
the  external  coat.  The  artery  is  thus  closed  by 
a  kind  of  double  valve,  or,  rather,  barrier,  viz., 
that  formed  of  the  internal  coats,  and  another  by 
the  twisted  external  one. 

In  practising  torsion,  great  care  should  be  ta- 
ken not  to  introduce  one  of  the  blades  of  the  for- 
ceps into  the  mouth  of  the  artery ;  for  then  all 
the  three  coats  might  be  torn,  and  the  bleeding 
not  be  stopped.  (See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t. 
iv.,  p.  405.) 

We  find,  then,  that  torsion  does  not  consist  in 
merely  twisting  the  end  of  the  artery,  but  that 
the  two  internal  coats  are  also  to  be  separated 
from,  and  pushed  back  from,  the  external  one  by 
the  manoeuvres  adopted.  Then  the  torsion  is 
of  the  external  tunic. 

As  the  twisted  end  of  the  artery  sloughs,  and 
necessarily  excites  some  degree  of  suppuration, 
this  fact  seems  to  explain  why  torsion  is  not  less 
objectionable  than  the  ligature,  as  preventing 
union  by  the  first  intention.  On  the  whole,  I 
believe  that  M.  Dupuytren's  report  of  it,  above 
referred  to,  is  as  correct  as  it  is  concise.  The 
ligature  only  interferes  with  union  by  the  first 
intention  in  the  part  of  a  wound  where  it  lies : 
the  rest  may  still  heal  in  this  desirable  manner. 

The  hemorrhage  from  the  bites  of  leeches 
sometimes  proves  exceedingly  obstinate,  and  in- 
stances of  death  from  this  cause  have  occasion- 
ally happened,  particularly  in  children.  When 
common  methods  fail,  the  plan  has  been  recent- 
ly tried  of  passing  a  fine  sewing-needle  through 
the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  wound,  and  another 
through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side,  and  next 
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twisting  some  thread  round  the  needles,  so  as  to 
draw  them  together,  and  close  the  bite.    The  ex- 
periment  fully  answered.    (See  Land.  Med.  Re- 
v,  January,  1*19,  p.  23-26.) 

Though  arterial  hemorrhage  in  operations  has 
ed  lull  attention,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
with  M  Dupuytren,  that  venous  bleedim 
not  attracted  due  consideration.  At  the  instant 
of  the.  suit  parts  being  divided,  where  the  course 
of  the  blood  has  been  suspended  by  compression, 
a  profuse  quantity  of  the  fluid  sometimes  gushes 
from  the  wound.  Inexperienced  surgeons,  alarm- 
ed by  the  circumstance,  stop  the  operation,  and, 
by  deranging  the  compression  already  made, 
rather  increase  than  lessen  the  bleeding.  Here, 
according  to  Dupuytren,  the  colour  of  the  blood 
should  guide  the  operator.  If  dark-coloured,  it  comes 
from  the  limb  below  the  incisions,  and,  as  it  will 
soon  cease,  it  is  of  no  importance.  But  in  oper- 
ating on  parts  abounding  in  veins,  and  in  which 
the  circulation  has  not  been  interrupted,  the 
dark-coloured  bleeding  will  sometimes  go  on,  fill 
the  wound,  and  hinder  the  operator's  proceed- 
ings. This  is  often  illustrated  in  laryngotomy 
and  iracheotomy.  In  other  instances,  the  blood 
flows  out  profusely  from  the  large  veins  which 
are  divided,  the  patient  turns  pale,  and  seems  as 
if  he  would  perish  on  the  operating  table.  Du- 
puytren observes  that  the  continuance  of  such 
hemorrhage  depends  more  upon  the  patient  sus- 
pending respiration  than  on  the  size  of  the  veins, 
and  the  blood  not  being  then  able  to  pass  through 
the  lungs,  makes  its  escape  from  the  veins  divi- 
ded in  the  operation.  Here  it  is  inexpedient  to 
apply  ligatures ;  because,  if  one  set  of  veins  were 
hid,  another  set  would  begin  to  bleed.  But  di- 
rectly the  patient  has  filled  his  lungs  two  or 
three  times  completely  with  air  by  making  full 
inspirations,  the  hemorrhage  ceases.  These  pre- 
cepts were  never  forgotten  by  Dupuytren  when- 
ever he  divided  considerable  veins,  either  in  the 
trunk,  face,  neck,  or  upper  part  of  the  limbs. 
(See  Lecons  Orales  de  Clinique  Chir.,  t.  iv.,  p. 
392.)  It  would  appear,  from  the  researches  of 
M.  Poiscuille,  that  the  interruption  of  respiration 
only  has  influence  on  the  portion  of  the  venous 
system  above  the  diaphragm.  (See  Journ.  Univ. 
Hebdom.  de  Mddecine,  t.  i.,  p.  289,  et  t.  hi.,  p.  97, 
Hvo,  Paris,  1830.)  However  this  may  be,  the 
practical  observations  of  M.  Dupuytren  are  high- 
ly important  with  reference  to  venous  hemor- 
rhage in  the  extraction  of  fibrous  tumours  from 
the  nose,  or  antrum  tracheotomy,  and  all  other 
operations  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  neck,  a 
region  so  abundantly  provided  with  veins  of  all 
sizes.  The  long  and  deep  inspirations,  howev- 
er, recommended  for  the  suppression  of  venous 
bleedings,  are  suspected  by  M.  Sanson  to  have 
had,  in  some  instances,  a  share  in  promoting  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  particularly  when 
one  of  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  has 
been  wounded,  and,  in  consequence  of  its  pari- 
etes  brine  indurated,  it  gapes,  as  was  once  ex- 
emplified to  M.  Delpech,  in  the  axillary  vein. 
(Clin.  Chir.  de  Montpellier.)  The  passage  of  air 
the  wounded  veins,  observed  by  Beauchene, 
Dupuytren,  Gitefe,  Mott,  and  Olemot,  usually 
destroys  the  patient  almost  instantly,  unless  care 
be  taken  to  place  a  finger  over  the  wound  in  the 
vein,  as  was  done  by  M.  Clemot.  (See  Sanson, 
da  Hemorrhagies  Trcotmatiauea,  p.  91.)— C] 

[HEMORRHOIDAL  Tl  Morns.     Dr.  J. 

C   warren  has  operated  very  frequently  for  this 

disease  and  with  extraordinary  success.     In  160 

he  practised  complete  excision  by  the  knife, 


and  in  35  he  combined  both  the  ligature  and  the 
knife ;  nor  has  he,  in  any  of  them,  met  with  any 
bad  consequences.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  were  completely  cured,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  patients  were  so  benefited  as  not  to  re- 
gret the  operation.  In  seven  cases,  prolapsus 
ani  demanded  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  in  all 
these  he  succeeded  without  any  untoward  re- 

slllls. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  the  knife  for  the  removal  of 
hemorrhoidal  tumours,  as  advocated  in  the  Dic- 
tionary, is  practised  in  the  United  States  to  a 
great  extent.  That  alarming  hemorrhage  has 
occurred  in  the  hands  of  surgeons,  requiring  the 
actual  cautery  for  its  suppression,  will  be  seen 
by  the  testimony  of  Dupuytren,  who  neverthe- 
less strenuously  advocates  the  use  of  the  knife. 

Very  many  American  surgeons,  however,  em- 
ploy the  ligature,  variously  modified,  instead  of 
the  knife.  Some,  by  passing  a  needle  through 
the  tumour  doubly  armed,  and  then  tying  the 
ligature  on  both  sides,  and  allowing  the  ligature 
to  remain  until  it  sloughs  off,  which  often  re- 
quires several  days.  Many  others,  however, 
adopt  the  canula  and  wire  ligature,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Physick ;  and  Dr.  Gibson  has 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  cases  as  formidable  as 
those  described  by  Dupuytren,  without  any  of 
the  mischiefs  which  followed  the  excision  prac- 
tised by  that  surgeon.  Its  advantage  consists  in 
the  wire  being  at  once  permanently  tightened,  so 
as  to  destroy  the  part  in  a  few  hours,  when  it 
can  be  removed,  instead  of  inflicting  the  pro- 
tracted torture  which  the  ordinary  ligatures  re- 
quire for  successive  days  and  nights. 

Very  valuable  practical  hints  on  this  topic  will 
be  found  in  Dr.  Gross's  late  edition  of  Liston's 
Elements. — Reese.] 

[HERNIA.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Trans 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  my  frienG, 
Mr.  James,  of  Exeter,  has  inserted  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  signs  which  distinguish  the  sac  in 
hernia.  Among  others,  not  perhaps  adverted  to 
by  writers,  he  mentions  the  possibility  of  drawing 
down  more  of  the  intestine.  "  If  (says  he)  we  have 
opened  the  sac,  I  believe  I  may  affirm  that  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  we  cannot  draw  down  some 
farther  portion — a  very  good  practice,  too,  on 
many  accounts  :  while,  if  we  have  not,  this  will 
be  manifestly  impossible. 

"  Another  point,  which  has  not  been  adverted 
to,  is  the  very  size  of  the  tumour,  which  offers,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  highly  important  indication ; 
for  if  it  be  small  intestine,  it  must,  if  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  knuckle,  present 
the  appearance  of  a  convolution,  supposing  the 
sac  has  been  opened ;  or,  if  great  intestine,  it  must 
exhibit  its  characteristic  appearance  of  bands." 
(P.  151.) 

Dr.  O'Beirne  is  the  author  of  some  original  ob- 
servations on  the  primary  causes  of  strangula- 
tion, and  on  what  he  considers  to  be  an  improved 
mode  of  performing  the  taxis  in  cases  of  intesti- 
nal hernia.  The  latter  consists,  first,  in  the  in- 
troduction of  a  gum-elastic  tube  into  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  retaining  it  there  while 
the  taxis  is  tried.  Secondly,  if  this  fails  to  di- 
minish the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  hernial  tu- 
mour, a  syringe  is  attached  to  the  tube,  and 
emollient  enemata  thrown  up,  the  same  process 
being  repeated  until  the  bowels  are  sufficiently 
freed  of  their  solid  and  fluid  contents,  and  then 
the  tube  is  a«ain  introduced  without  the  syringe 
being  attached  to  it. 

Dr.  O'Beirne  informs  us  that  he  has  employed 
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I  las  treatment,  and  seen  it  employed  by  others, 
during  the  last  eight  years,  with  the  most  grati- 
fying lesults.  Some  of  the  cases  alluded  to,  with 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  treated,  appeared  in  February,  1833,  in  his 
work  entitled  New  Views  of  the  Process  of  Defeca- 
tion, cf-c,  and  others  were  afterward  recorded  in 
the  Land.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal.  It  is  Dr. 
O'Beirne's  doctrine,  that  the  abdominal  openings 
are  perfectly  inactive  in  the  production  of  stran- 
gulation, and  that  the  causes  of  this  state  exist 
in  the  protruded  parts  themselves.  He  argues 
that,  when  the  protrusion  takes  place,  a  current 
of  flatus  is  impelled  into  the  protruded  intestine, 
"  which  becomes  so  distended  as  to  be  driven  (the 
sac  alone  being  interposed)  against  the  firm  mar- 
gins of  the  ring,  and  often  with  such  force  as 
considerably  to  dilate  the  latter.  The  distention 
is  of  course  resisted  by  the  ring,  and,  according 
to  the  situation  of  the  hernia,  either  by  a  strong 
or  a  weak  fascia ;  but  below  this  point,  the  bowel 
being  opposed  by  little  more  than  common  integ- 
uments, yields  readily,  and  becomes  rapidly  en- 
larged to  a  size  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  the 
opening  through  which  it  descended,  that  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  repassing  into  the  abdomen. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  another  cause  opera- 
ting to  prevent  its  return ;  for  the  great  expulsor 
muscles,  although  they  soon  cease  to  act  simul- 
taneously or  with  the  same  force,  still  act  so  as 
to  direct  and  maintain  a  constant  current  and 
pressure  of  flatus  against  the  strangulated  gut. 
There  are  reasons  for  believing,  also,  that  the 
bowel  is  more  or  less  enlarged  above  as  well  as 
below  the  ring,  so  that  the  latter  lies  imbedded 
in  a  hollow  formed  by  the  sac  and  the  intestine. 
In  this  way,  pressure  from  within  and  resistance 
from  without  unite  in  causing  the  margins  of  the 
herniary  opening,  although  totally  inactive,  per  sc, 
to  produce  a  much  greater  degree  of  constriction 
of  the  sac  and  the  intestine  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly produce  if  they  really  possessed  the  activity 
attributed  to  them  by  many."  Dr.  O'Beirne  dif- 
fers from  Mr.  Geoghegan  in  believing  that,  when 
a  knuckle  of  intestine  becomes  strangulated,  air 
may  still  pass  into  and  out  of  the  bowel  so  con- 
stricted, in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a 
narrow  channel  of  communication  between  the 
protruded  bowel  and  that  within  the  abdomen. 
That  this  is  frequently  the  case,  I  think  all  prac- 
tical surgeons  will  admit ;  but  whether  it  is  con- 
stantly the  case,  seems  to  me  questionable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Dr.  O'Beirne  contends  that  the 
cavity  of  the  strangulated  gut  is  not  obliterated, 
but  permits  air  to  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  it ; 
that  all  the  portion  of  the  small  intestines  within 
the  abdomen  and  the  whole  of  the  coecum  and 
colon  are  dilated,  and  also  afford  free  passage  to 
the  air ;  and  that  the  rectum  is  contracted,  and 
alone  opposes  the  escape  of  this  elastic  substance. 
If,  previous  to  or  during  strangulation,  the  bow- 
els should  be  loaded  with  solid  and  fluid  feces, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  flatus,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  introduction  of  the  tube,  Dr. 
O'Beirne  insists  on  the  necessity  of  persevering, 
with  the  aid  of  repeated  enemata.  The  gum- 
elastic  tube  used  by  him  is  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  and  the  syringe  about  seven  inches  long 
and  one  in  diameter.  The  tube  should  be  made 
stiff  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  made  straight, 
and  then  a  few  inches  of  it  are  to  be  well  oiled. 
It  is  to  be  introduced  as  the  patient  lies  on  his 
left  side,  and  passed  up  inch  by  inch,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  rectum.  If  stopped,  it  may  be 
slightly  withdrawn,  and  afterward  passed  gently 


upward.     But  if  it  cannot  be  got  farther  up  with- 
out much  force,  tire  syringe  is  to  be  attach) 
it,  and  fluid  thrown  up  in  a  strong,  unbrokei 
umn  by  an  assistant  against  the  point  of  re 
ance,  while  the  surgeon  urges  the  tube  firmly  up- 
ward.   Many  other  interesting  observations  on 
this  practice  have  been  inserted  by  Dr.  OT.< 
in  the  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xiv.,  art 
7.— C] 

[The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  published  a  volume 
of  "Practical  Observations  on  Strangulated  Her 
nia,  and  some  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Or- 
gans." In  this  work  the  student  of  surgery  will 
find  a  greater  amount  of  practical  information  on 
this  subject  than  can  anywhere  else  be  obtained 
in  our  language.  The  same  surgeon  has  also 
published  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  i.,  p.  98, 
a  case  of  strangulated  hernia,  with  observations 
on  the  treatment  of  mortified  omentum. 

In  the  American  Journal  for  1840,  Dr.  Eve  re- 
ports two  mteresting  cases  of  hernia,  in  one  of 
which  the  patient  has  entirely  recovered  after  the 
coecum  was  removed. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  operated 
for  strangulated  hernia  in  forty-one  cases,  and  the 
result  of  his  operations  has  been  the  entire  re- 
covery of  the  patient  in  thirty-three  instances. 
Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  lost  three  only 
out  of  twenty-four  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia,  and  gangrene  had  preceded  the  operation 
in  two  of  these. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  devised  and 
executed  an  ingenious  operation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  reducible  hernia,  by  the  injection  of  the 
sac  after  its  contents  were  returned,  and  a  truss 
applied  over  the  internal  ring,  so  as  to  shut  off 
the  abdominal  cavity.  He  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose a  gold  tube  or  canula,  sheathed  upon  a 
large  acupuncture  needle,  the  tube  being  thin 
and  closely  fitting  the  needle,  so  as  to  enter  the 
sac  without  difficulty.  The  needle  being  with- 
drawn, with  a  small  syringe  he  injected  thirty 
minims  of  the  tine,  canthar.  in  some  cases,  and 
the  tinct.  iodine  in  others,  into  the  sac.  A  com- 
press and  strong  truss  being  then  applied,  the 
patient  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  fortnight. 
When  the  sac  was  small,  he  found  a  single  oper- 
ation sufficed  to  prevent  the  descent  of  the  her- 
nia, but  when  it  was  of  larger  size,  the  injection 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Ten  cases 
were  thus  treated  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
and  no  peritoneal  inflammation  or  other  unto- 
ward result  followed.  These  patients  were  thus 
relieved  from  wearing  a  truss,  and  for  months 
afterward,  while  they  remained  under  observa- 
tion, had  no  return  of  the  hernia. 

Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  has  lately  performed 
the  same  operation  as  for  strangulated  hernia  in 
a  case  of  reducible  hernia,  and  effected  a  radical 
cure.  He  was  induced  to  attempt  it  at  the  im- 
portunity of  a  lady,  who  was  abandoned  by  her 
husband  immediately  after  marriage,  on  discov- 
ering the  hernial  tumour  under  which  she  had 
long  laboured,  but  of  which  he  had  not  been  in- 
formed. He  regarded  the  concealment  of  the 
defect  as  releasing  him  from  his  nuptial  con- 
tract, and  she  therefore  applied  to  Dr.  Detmold 
and  besought  him  to  perform  the  operation,  de- 
claring that,  unless  this  obstacle  to  her  union 
could  be  removed,  she  would  drown  herself. 
The  nature  of  the  infirmity  was  fully  explained 
to  the  husband,  but  his  prejudices  resisted  every 
remonstrance.  Under  these  circumstances,  Dr. 
Detmold  proceeded  with  the  operation  as  in  cases 
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of  strangulation,  and,  having  cut  down  upon  the 
sac,  he  reduced  it  without  opening  it,  sc 

innulus  and  filled  it  with  lint,  producing 
granulation  and  closureof  the  sacculus,  effecting 
i  the  hernia.  When  the  recre- 
ant husband  heard  of  the  devotion  of  his  wife, 
manifested  in  submitting  to  this  painful  and  haz- 
ardous operation,  he  relented,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  result,  received  her  as  his  wife,  and 
the  parties  are  ever  since  happily  united,  surgery 
having  removed  the  only  hinderance  to  domestic 
felicity. 

M.  (iuerin,  of  Paris,  has  recently  applied  the 
subcutaneous  method  to  the  operation  for  stran- 
gulated hernia.  The  only  case  yet  reported  in 
the  Gazette  Mcdicale  was  a  congenital  epiplocele, 
which  had  been  strangulated  three  days.  The 
Mm  of  both  the  abdominal  rings,  and  of  the 
antero-supenor  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  was 
effected  subcutaneously,  and  the  reduction  was 
immediately  accomplished.  If  this  surgeon  con- 
tinues to  prove  the  success  of  this  method  of 
operating,  vision  will  soon  cease  to  be  necessary 
among  the  qualifications  for  a  surgeon,  for  a 
blind  man  could  perforin  subcutaneous  operations 
as  well  as  M.  Guerin  himself,  since  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  with  the  sense  of  touch  are  the  only 
requisitions  in  such  operations. 

Complicated  cases  of  hernia,  in  which  a  finger- 
like protrusion  or  duplicative  of  the  peritoneum 
was  found  covering  the  sac,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  hernial  sac  anterior  to  the  true 
hernia,  and  rendering  diagnosis  difficult  until,  on 
opening  it  in  the  operation,  the  parts  within  were 
found  to  be  unlike  either  intestine  or  omentum, 
and  the  true  sac  had  to  be  subsequently  opened, 
and  both  to  be  returned  into  the  abdomen.  Pro- 
fessors McClintock  and  McClellan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  encountered  these  cases. 

The  various  measures  proposed  for  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
the  United  States  within  the  last  ten  years,  and 
several  contrivances  of  the  nature  of  trusses  have 
been  introduced  to  the  public  as  possessing  the 
power  of  accomplishing  this  result  with  consid- 
erable certainty.  The  alleged  radical  cure  of 
hernia  in  the  person  of  a  farmer  in  Kentucky,  by 
the  substitution  of  a  rough  chip  of  wood  for  the 
pad  of  his  instrument,  which  had  been  worn  out 
and  could  not  be  immediately  replaced,  led  to  the 
construction  of  several  instruments  by  Dr.  Hood 
of  that  state,  which  were  said  to  prove  success- 
ful in  most  cases,  by  causing  obliteration  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac  and  its  agglutination  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts  by  adhesive  inflammation. 

These  instruments,  which  had  been  introduced 
by  the  agents  of  the  inventor  to  the  notice  of  the 
French  and   English   surgeons,  have  not  main- 
tained their  position  in  professional  confidence 
after  undergoing  the  test  of  experience  ;  but  in 
the  investigations  induced  by  their  publication 
originated  a  series  of  inventions  by  Dr.  Heber 
.  of  Philadelphia,  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  surgeons. 
In  the  year  1834,  the  whole  subject  of  the  radical 
cure  of  hernia  by  means  of  trusses  was  referred 
by  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  to  a  special 
committee  of  three  surgeons,  and,  after  three 
fu]  observation,  theyproduced  a  report 
highly  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  inventions 
of  Dr.  Chase.    Their  opinions  and  cases  will  be 
found  in  a  preliminary  report  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  Febru- 
36, and  a   final  report  in  the  same  journal, 
1 337.     The  views  of  the  inventor  are 
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fully  developed  in  a  work  entitled  "  Treatise  on 
the  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  Instruments,  by 
Heber  Chase,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1836,"  which 
contained,  also,  an  extended  analysis  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  the  variety  of  the  truss. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society,  Dr.  Reynel]  Coates,  considering  the 
theory  of  cure  by  agglutination  as  erroneous, 
and  attributing  the  unsuccessful  results  of  the 
instruments  of  Dr.  Hood,  and  the  failure  of  some 
of  the  earlier  attempts  of  Dr.  Chase,  to  the  modi- 
fications of  the  form  of  the  pads  employed,  avow- 
edly with  the  view  of  producing  irritation  and 
consequent  adhesion,  strongly  urged  the  opinion 
that  the  occasional  success  attendant  upon  the 
use  of  ordinary  trusses,  and  the  happier  results 
of  some  of  the  novel  contrivances,  were  due,  not 
to  adhesion,  but  to  a  coarctation  of  the  hernial 
orifice,  similar  to  that  occurring  in  the  lower 
portion  of  intestine  in  artificial  anus,  and  in  oth- 
er false  passages  under  certain  circumstances. 
His  views  are  presented  in  an  elaborate  letter, 
found  in  Chase  on  Hernia,  p.  107,  and  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  produce  irritation 
intentionally. 

From  this  period  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Chase 
were  directed  exclusively  to  the  perfection  of  the 
means  for  producing  complete  and  permanent 
retention  of  the  bowels,  and  their  success  may 
be  judged  by  the  few  extracts  appended  to  the 
following  enumeration  of  the  essential  and  novel 
portions  of  the  several  apparatus. 

The  most  important  point  in  each  of  the  in- 
struments of  Dr.  Chase  is  the  pad  or  block,  be- 
cause upon  this  depends  most  absolutely  the  re- 
tentive power.  To  be  fully  understood,  each 
block,  or  a  plan  and  perspective  view  of  it,  must 
be  seen ;  but  the  following  verbal  description 
will  give  some  idea  of  their  appearance.  They 
are  all  formed  of  some  smooth  wood,  not  too 
hard  or  too  porous. 

For  common  inguinal  hernia,  the  block  resem- 
bles a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  oval  sphe- 
roid, generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve 
upon  its  axis,  and  afterward  moulded  by  force, 
producing  considerable  flattening  upon  one  side, 
and  a  much  more  abrupt  curvature  upon  the  oth- 
er. The  long  axis  of  the  block  is  designed  to 
make  pressure  from  a  point  half  an  inch  or  more 
outward,  and  upward  from  the  internal  abdomi- 
nal ring  to  near  the  middle  of  the  external  ring. 
The  thicker,  or  more  abruptly  curved  side,  form- 
ing a  very  slightly  prominent  shoulder,  com- 
presses accurately  the  whole  length  of  the  ab- 
dominal canal,  and  the  thinner,  broader,  and 
more  compressed  side  gently  but  firmly  supports 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  abdominal  surface, 
and,  with  them,  the  circumference  of  the  hernial 
orifice,  be  it  large  or  small. 

For  ventTO-inguinal  hernia,  the  block  resembles 
that  for  common  inguinal  hernia,  the  spheroid 
being  much  broader,  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  very 
strongly  compressed  upon  its  upper  or  broader 
convexity,  until  its  lower  or  more  sudden  curva- 
ture is  made  to  overhang  the  base  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, particularly  near  the  middle  of  the  length 
of  the  block ;  so  that  when  the  block  is  placed 
upon  its  base  and  viewed  perpendicularly,  it  pre- 
sents on  one  margin  a  semi-elliptical  curvature, 
and  on  the  other  a  very  effuse  parabola.  The 
compression  of  the  spheroidal  segment  is  much 
greater  towards  one  extremity  than  at  the  other, 
so  that  the  substance  of  the  block  is  made  to 
overhang  the  base  very  far  at  the  opposite  end; 
and  hence  the  thickest  part,  as  well  as  the  most 
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overhanging  portion,  is  found  at  about  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  length  distant  from  the  thin- 
ner extremity.  The  most  projecting  part  of  the 
overhanging  edge,  when  applied,  corresponds 
with  the  edge  of  the  pubic  bone  exactly  at  the 
base  of  the  external  ring,  but  it  is  prevented 
from  pressing  upon  the  bone  by  its  curvature. 
The  thinner  end  of  the  block  extends  upward 
and  outward  nearly  to  the  external  ring,  and  the 
flatter  portion  of  the  curved  surface  supports  the 
overhanging  portions  of  the  lower  belly. 

The  block  for  femoral  hernia  resembles  an 
ovoid  about  two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  one 
inch  wide,  truncated  by  a  plane  passing  from  the 
extremity  of  the  long  diameter  at  the  narrow 
end,  making  with  it  an  angle  of  about  twenty 
degrees,  to  a  point  distant  about  two  thirds  the 
length  of  the  egg.  This  figure  is  considerably 
flattened  on  either  side  of  the  plane  of  section, 
and  the  overhanging  larger  end  of  the  ovoid  is 
compressed  until  it  is  converted  into  a  broad 
shoulder  parallel  with  the  plane  of  section,  and 
running  the  entire  width  of  the  ovoid.  When 
applied,  this  shoulder  presses  at  first  immediate- 
ly beneath  Poupart's  ligament ;  and  after  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  which  always 
occurs  during  the  use  of  these  instruments,  it  is 
made  to  dip  beneath  the  ligament,  and  rise  to- 
wards the  hernial  orifice,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  ovoidal  surface  compresses  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  extends  so  as  to  cover  the  cribiform 
fascia  at  the  lesser  extremity  of  the  block. 

These  several  forms  of  block  are  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  metallic  rider,  and  are  attached  to 
a  little  steel  plate  appended  to  the  truss-spring 
by  means  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through  a 
fenestra  in  the  plate,  and  admit  of  a  variation  of 
adjustment  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  in  the 
direction  of  the  longitude  of  the  block. 

The  inguinal  and  ventro-inguinal  trusses  have 
the  steel  plate  attached  to  the  truss-spring  by 
means  of  a  short,  soft  iron  neck,  which,  by  its 
flexibility,  admits  of  an  extensive  adjustment  in 
the  direction  of  the  block.  In  addition  to  these 
arrangements,  the  femoral  truss  has  its  soft  iron 
neck  elongated,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  con- 
nected with  the  spring  by  means  of  screws  pass- 
ing through  a  large  fenestra  in  the  spring  itself, 
and  permitting  extensive  and  accurate  adjust- 
ment in  a  direction  from  or  towards  the  mesial 
line. 

A  plan  of  adjustment  analogous  to  that  last 
mentioned  constitutes  the  principal  peculiarity 
in  the  umbilical  truss,  the  spring  of  which  al- 
ways encircles  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  body. 

The  double  truss,  a  novel  and  beautiful  ar- 
rangement, consists  of  two  single  trusses,  which 
may  be  respectively  adapted  to  any  combinations 
of  hernia  in  the  inguinal  or  femoral  region.  The 
springs  ride  over  each  other  behind,  the  two 
spring-covers  extending  but  two  thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  springs  from  their  anterior  extrem- 
ities, where  they  terminate,  each  in  a  strap,  one 
of  which  passing  through  an  eyelet-hole  formed 
by  the  base  of  the  other  at  its  place  of  attach- 
ment to  the.  spring-cover,  gives  the  double  spring 
all  the  appearance  of  a  single  instrument,  with 
infinitely  happier  means  of  adjustment. 

As  success  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  re- 
tention, a  considerable  number  of  blocks  of  each 
kind,  with  slight  modifications  of  relative  pro- 
portions, are  required  in  practice. 

In  speaking  of  these  instruments,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  remark  : 

"  They  have  effected  the  permanent  and  accu- 
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rate  retention  of  the  intestines  in  every  case  of 
hernia  that  has  come  under  their  observation, 
without  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  often 
under  trials  more  severe  than  are  usually  ven- 
tured on  by  those  who  wear  other  trusses;  trials 
which  would  be  imprudent  with  any  other  ap- 
paratus known  to  the  committee.  *  *  * 

"  The  committee  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing in  strong  terms  the  instruments  of  Dr.  ( 'base 
to  the  confidence  of  the  profession,  as  the  best 
known  means  of  mechanical  retention  in  all  va- 
rieties of  hernia,  and  as  furnishing  the  highest 
chances  of  radical  cure. 

"In  their  preliminary  report,  the  committee 
expressed  decided  opposition  to  the  employment 
of  trusses  in  infants.  Candour  demands  the 
avowal,  that  farther  observation  has  shaken  their 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Several  cases,  treated 
at  a  very  early  age  by  the  instruments  under  no- 
tice, have  proved  that  they  are  borne  without  in- 
convenience in  infancy.  Some  instances  in  proof 
of  this  will  be  found  noted  among  the  evidence 
in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  The  adaptation 
of  the  trusses  to  the  comfort  of  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  and  their  superior  certainty 
of  action,  establish  their  claim  to  preference  over 
any  other  mode  of  treatment.  Their  applicabil- 
ity within  the  year  has  been  successfully  tested 
in  two  cases ;  and  it  is  certain  that  more  force 
is  required  to  confine  the  bowels  by  any  form  of 
bandage  or  compress,  than  by  means  of  a  well- 
regulated  spring  and  block.  The  only  compara- 
tive trial  of  the  soft  pad  and  hard  block  on  an  in- 
fant has  resulted  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  but  the 
committee  feel  bound  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
high  surgical  skill  and  extremely  careful  atten- 
tion in  dealing  with  these  little  subjects. 

"  The  time  required  for  the  radical  cure  of  an 
ordinary  case  of  ventro-inguinal  or  direct  hernia 
in  the  adult  appears  to  be  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen months.  It  is  probable  that  the  bowel,  in 
common  inguinal  hernia,  is  rendered  secure  in  a 
shorter  time ;  but  prudence  has  prevented  the 
earlier  relinquishment  of  the  truss,  except  in  a 
very  few  cases.  The  orifice  in  umbilical  hernia 
appears  to  contract  somewhat  more  slowly,  but 
all  the  varieties  recover  much  more  rapidly  in 
childhood. 

"The  cases  observed  include  all  the  usual 
forms  of  external  hernia,  whether  resulting  from 
mechanical  or  physiological  causes,  and  also 
some  instances  of  double  and  triple  hernia.  The 
complications  which  have  not  been  presented  are 
known  to  be  very  rare,  and  the  committee  there- 
fore feel  no  hesitation  in  expressing  a  strong,  and, 
they  think,  well-grounded  hope  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  cases  of  this  dreaded  disease 
will  yield  to  the  action  of  the  apparatus  of  Dr. 
Chase,  when  under  the  direction  of  persons  o( 
high  surgical  and  mechanical  abilities." — Final 
Report. — Reese.] 

[HERNIA  CEREBRI.  Dr.  G.  Buck,  of  New- 
York,  has  published,  in  the  N.  Y.  Journal  for 
1839,  an  elaborate  paper  on  this  subject,  to  which 
my  limits  will  allow  me  only  to  refer.  It  is  cred- 
itable to  the  author's  industry  and  talent. 

In  a  case  of  fungus  cerebri,  lately  treated  by 
Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  and  which  occurred  after 
a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  cranium  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  the  patient  recovered  after  the  remo- 
val of  the  fungus  by  the  scalpel,  under  a  suitable 
compress  and  adhesive  plasters.  The  difficulties, 
however,  often  encountered  in  these  cases  has 
led  Dr.  March  to  suggest  the  application  of  the 
autoplastic  method  to  such  cases,  bv  transfer- 
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ring  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  scalp,  after  having 
prepan  ig  the  fungus  for  its 

reception,  and   thi  >j  the  cerebral  her- 

nia. There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  adi 
being  readily  secured  in  3uch  a  case,  and  thene- 
on  might  thus  be  gained  in  a 
mode  every  way  preferable  to  the  means  usually 
e.  It  is  a  novel  applica- 
tion of  this  autoplastic  principle,  the  suggestion 
oi  which  is  creditable  to  this  surgeon,  and  could 
hardly  fail  of  success. — Reese.] 

[HIP-JOINT.     Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
i    published  an  elaborate  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  accompanied 
by  plates,  which  are  well  executed,  and  consti- 
■  together  a  volume  of  great  value  to  sur- 
geons and  juridical  practitioners.     The  occasion 
of  the  publication  was  a  litigation,  in  which  a  re- 
table  surgeon  of  New-England  was  involved 
by  a  suit  for  mal  -practice,  and  in  which  Dr.  War- 
ren's testimony  had  been  perverted  in  the  style 
which  is  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  legal 
practitioners,  who  arrogate  a  fictitious  pretension 
to  critical  knowledge  in  forensic  medicine.     Dr. 
Warren  has  treated  the  party  concerned  as  he 
i  res,  while  he  has  accomplished  his  self-vin- 
dication in  a  manner  most  honourable  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Dr.  George  W.  Norris  has  published,  in  the  25th 
volume  of  the  Amer.  Journal,  a  critical  paper  on 
the  diagnosis  of  injuries  of  the  hip,  which  is  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

In  Dr.  Norris's  American  edition  of  Liston,  p. 
152,  a  description  is  given  of  Dr.  Physick's  meth- 
od of  treating  this  disease,  and  in  which  he  had 
extraordinary  success. 

Professor  Trowbridge  reports  numerous  in- 
stances of  recovery  from  morbus  coxarius,  or  hip- 
joint  disease,  by  an  operation  which  is  said  to 
succeed  after  morbid  results  have  followed  the 
inflammation  of  the  joint.  He  makes  an  incision 
between  the  gluteus  maximus  and  medius  mus- 
cles, and  carries  it  down  to  the  bone,  laying  open 
the  joint.  Immediately  after  this  operation,  he 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that  the 
pain,  distention,  and  progress  of  morbid  action  in 
the  joint  all  cease,  and  the  patient  speedily  re- 
covers, in  some  instances  entirely.  He  has  thus 
d  the  joint  in  all  stages  during  the  acute 
inflammation,  and  even  after  the  bone  has  be- 
come carious ;  and  though,  in  the  latter  cases, 
where  the  tissues  of  the  joint  have  seriously  suf- 
fered, some  inability  to  use  the  limb  may  remain, 
\<  i  in  all  instances  there  is  a  mitigation  of  the 
disease  and  early  recovery.  I  have  no  experience 
in  this  mode  of  treatment,  but  from  the  failure  of 
all  other  methods  pursued  in  this  formidable  dis- 
ease, even  the  actual  cautery,  I  regard  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  method  which  promises  better  suc- 
cess  worthy  of  record,  and  hence  give  place  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Trowbridge,  who  speaks 
win  confidently  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  his 
method. 

A  surgeon  of  Philadelphia  has  lately  amputa- 
ted at  the  joint  fOT  this  disease  :  a  most  unsurgi- 
cal  and  unjustifiable  proceeding,  and  one  which 
no  repi  o  Lber  of  the  profession  will  ever 

imitate.—  ReeseJ 

[HYDRIODATE  OF  POTASSA.  Frequent- 
nail  v.  in  conjunction  with  lard, 
tor  promoting  the  absorption  of  collections  of 
fluid,  and  scrofulous  and  other  indolent  swellings. 
The  hydriodate  "aids  the  solution  of  iodine  in 
water,  and  on  this  account  it  is  riven  in  combi- 
nation' with  iodine  in  aqueous  fluids.     M.  Lugol's 


formula  is  of  iodine  gr.  j£,  hydriodate  of  potassa 
gr.  ijss.,  and  distilled  water  f  3  viij.  One  fourth 
part  of  this  solution  is  to  be  administered  m  di- 
vided doses  in  the  course  of  the  day.  M.  Lugol 
forms  a  bath  also  of  iodine  by  similar  means." 
A.  T.  Thomson's  Elem.  of  Materia  Med.,  p. 
853,  ed.  2.)  I  have  known  the  hydriodate  of  po- 
tassa, given  internally  in  doses  gradually  increas- 
ed up  to  10  or  15  grains  thrice  a  day,  disperse 
ascites.  Frictions  with  the  ointment  over  the 
abdomen  were  simultaneously  resorted  to.  But 
of  all  the  uses  of  the  hydriodate,  its  efficacy  in 
syphilis  appears  the  most  important  in  practice. 
(See  Scrofula  and  Venereal  Disease.) — C.l 

[HYDROCELE.  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadel- 
phia, employs  a  new  mode  of  operating  upon  chil- 
dren for  hydrocele,  by  making  an  incision  with 
a  common  lancet,  and  after  a  little  fluid  escapes, 
he  makes  pressure  upon  the  tumour  until  a  little 
bag  of  the  serous  membrane  constituting  the  sac 
protrudes.  This  he  draws  out  with  the  forceps 
or  hook,  and  by  alternately  snipping  with  the  scis- 
sors and  gentle  traction,  he  removes  the  greater 
part  of  the  parietal  serous  tunic.  He  then  sur- 
rounds that  side  of  the  scrotum,  including  its  tes- 
tis, with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  cure  has 
speedily  followed.  (See  Dunglison's  Journal  for 
July,  1842.) 

Dr.  March,  of  Albany,  after  trying  the  various 
methods  of  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele,  has  for  the  last  ten  years  adopted  the 
following  plan  with  uniform  success.  Holding 
the  tumour  in  one  hand,  and  making  the  skin 
tense,  he  makes  an  incision  with  the  scalpel  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length  through  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue  down  to  the  tunic,  selecting  its  an- 
terior and  lower  part.  He  next  makes  an  incision 
one  third  less  in  extent  through  the  tunic,  and, 
after  emptying  the  sac,  guides  the  point  of  the  syr- 
inge by  his  linger,  and  injects  an  ounce  of  tine. 
iodine,  previously  diluted  with  eight  ounces  of 
lime-water.  He  deems  this  mode  of  incision  expe- 
dient to  avoid  the  accident  which  has  sometimes 
occurred,  of  injecting  die  cellular  tissue  of  the 
scrotum,  and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  such 
a  blunder. 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  course  may  be 
preferable ;  but,  after  extensive  experience  in  this 
operation,  by  the  cautious  use  of  the  trocar  and 
canula,  I  have  invariably  avoided  the  accident 
deprecated ;  nor  have  I  ever  met  with  any  imped- 
iment either  to  the  injection  of  the  sac,  or  the 
ready  escape  of  the  fluid  employed.  No  one 
operation,  however,  should  be  indiscriminately 
adopted  or  exclusively  preferred. 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  surgeon  to  the  N.  Y.  Hospital, 
has  for  several  years  relied  upon  compression 
for  the  radical  cure  of  this  disease,  in  preference 
to  injections,  setons,  or  the  other  various  meth- 
ods pursued  by  different  surgeons,  after  emptying 
the  sac  either  by  the  trocar  or  the  lancet.  He 
straps  the  scrotum  firmly  over  the  testicle  by 
means  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  tightens 
the  straps  as  the  tumour  diminishes  under  the 
pressure,  keeping  up  the  compression  for  weeks, 
if  required.  He  has  found  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  in  some  cases  a  second  time,  and 
occasionally  a  third  puncture  has  been  necessary, 
but  more  frequently  a  single  operation,  followed 
by  the  pressure,  has  sufficed  for  the  cure.  An 
opportunity  having  occurred  for  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  a  patient  who  died  eighteen 
months  after  the  operation.  Dr.  Watson  found  the 
testis  sound,  and  no  trace  of  disease  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis.     From  the  fact  that  this  patient  had 
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laboured  under  an  extensive  complication  of  dis- 
ease in  the  scrotum,  testis,  and  cord,  coexisting 
for  a  long  time  with  the  hydrocele,  simulating 
carcinomatous  induration,  it  would  appear  prob- 
able that  compression  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Watson 
may  be  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  other 
affections  of  the  testis  and  scrotum,  and  deserves 
a  trial. 

This  mode  of  compression  by  narrow  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  has  been  long  employed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  chronic  inflammations 
and  enlargement  of  the  testicle.  (See  Dr.  Nor- 
ris's  edition  of  Li  si  on,  p.  447.) — Reese.] 

[HYDROCEPHALUS.  Professor  Dugas,  of 
Georgia,  reports,  in  the  Southern  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  1836,  a  case  of  chronic  hy- 
drocephalus treated  by  repeated  paracentesis, 
which  possesses  many  points  of  interest;  for, 
though  unsuccessful  in  the  end,  yet  it  proves  the 
practicability  and  harmlessness  of  puncturing  the 
brain  in  such  cases,  for  in  this  case  the  brain  was 
punctured  seven  times,  and  sixty-three  ounces 
of  fluid  drawn  off  during  the  few  months  that 
the  child  survived  the  disease.  Not  the  slightest 
unpleasant  effect  followed  either  operation ;  and 
on  the  autopsic  examination,  sixty-four  ounces 
of  a  limpid  fluid  were  found  in  the  head,  and 
contained  in  a  sac  composed  of  the  expanded 
cerebrum  lining  the  dura  mater,  and  in  which 
the  cicatrices  of  the  seven  punctures  were  dis- 
tinctly visible. — Reese.] 

[HYPERTROPHY  (from  irrtp  and  rpo^,  sig- 
nifying an  excess  of  nutrition).  This  term  ought 
to  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  a  part,  though 
increased  in  bulk,  retains  its  natural  organization 
and  structure.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  ef- 
fects of  increased  activity  in  the  nutrition  of  tex- 
tures and  organs,  and  likewise  one  which  may 
give  rise  to  the  most  diversified  functional  dis- 
turbance. It  cannot  always,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  a  disease.  The  mere  increase  of  size 
of  a  part,  unattended  with  change  of  structure, 
or  the  interruption  or  disorder  of  any  function  by 
such  hypertrophy,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
morbid  affection.  Thus  hypertrophy  in  a  muscle 
of  animal  life  is  not  a  disease,  but  in  the  heart  it 
becomes  one  of  the  most  serious.  (See  Andral, 
Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.,  p.  166.)  It  can  hardly  come 
under  the  denomination  of  a  disease  until  it  in- 
terferes with  the  regular  and  complete  accom- 
plishment of  a  function.  As  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  pathologists  observes, 
"  That  the  increased  abnormal  development  of  an 
organ  or  tissue,  denominated  hypertrophy,  de- 
pends essentially  on  an  excess  of  the  nutritive 
function,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  presence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  an  increase 
of  bulk,  and  the  absence,  on  the  other,  of  any 
adventitious  solid'  or  fluid  substance.  The  or- 
ganization and  structure  remaining  unaltered,  is 
also  farther  evidence  that  the  increase  of  bulk  is 


owing  to  a  superabundant  deposition  of  the  nat- 
ural solid  constituents  of  the  affected  organ  from 
an  excess  of  the  nutritive  function."  (See  R. 
Carswell's  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms 
of  Disease,  fasciculus  ix.) 

1.  Many  hypertrophies  seem  to  arise  altogeth- 
er from  augmentation  in  the  habitual  activity  of 
the  functions  of  organs.  "  The  prodigious  de- 
velopment and  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  su- 
perior extremities  of  the  blacksmith,  and  of  the 
inferior  extremities  of  the  stage-dancer,  are  stri- 
king examples  of  hypertrophy  occurring  under 
the  influence  of  the  frequent  and  increased  ex- 
ercise of  a  function,  the  effect  of  which  is  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  nutrition,  and  of  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  tissue.  The  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  of  involuntary  motion, 
as  those  of  the  heart,  bladder,  and  intestines,  is 
likewise  often  precisely  of  a  similar  nature,  an 
increased  exercise  of  the  muscular  power  of  these 
organs  having  been  excited  and  kept  up  to  over- 
come a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  free  passage 
of  their  respective  contents."    (Carswell,  lb.) 

2.  Some  hypertrophies  take  place  as  the  une- 
quivocal result  of  what  Andral  calls  active  hyper- 
emia, either  acute  or  chronic,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  great  determination,  or  of  a  copious  afflux  of 
blood  to  parts  for  a  greater  or  lesser  time. 

3.  Others  proceed  from  some  physiological  or 
pathological  stimulus,  some  irritation  of  the  nu- 
tritive function  creating  an  excess  of  it.  (See 
Andral,  Precis.  d'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.,  p.  182.) — C] 

[HYPOSPADIAS  or  HYPOSPADI^OS 
(from  ano,  under,  and  <nrau>,  to  draw).  The  con- 
genital imperfection  in  which  the  urethra  termi- 
nates at  the  under  part  of  the  penis,  and  does  not 
extend  sufficiently  far  forward  to  reach  the  right 
situation  of  its  orifice  in  the  glans.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  vestige  of  this  orifice,  sometimes  none. 
Half  an  inch  or  more  of  the  urethra  may  be  de- 
ficient. About  two  years  ago  I  was  consulted 
by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Staines,  for  a  case  of  hypospa- 
dias in  a  young  child.  In  this  instance  I  cut  a 
new  passage  through  the  glans,  and,  having  es- 
tablished a  communication  between  it  and  the 
urethra,  introduced  a  silver  tube.  This  was 
worn  for  some  time,  and  the  little  opening  hav- 
ing been  touched  with  caustic,  a  complete  cure 
was  brought  about.  The  management  of  the 
case  was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and 
would  not  have  answered  with  a  piece  of  elastic 
gum  catheter,  which  was  at  first  tried ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  get  Messrs.  Weiss  to  fabricate, 
at  a  short  notice,  a  silver  tube  for  the  purpose, 
furnished  with  a  rim,  and  apertures  by  which  it 
could  be  conveniently  fixed.  Mr.  Liston  has 
sometimes  succeeded  in  completing  the  passage 
by  turning  back  a  portion  of  the  prepuce,  and 
uniting  it  without  any  twist,  t.  e.,  with  the  lining 
membrane  outward.  (On  Practical  Surgery,  p. 
476.)— O] 
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[JAW-BONE.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
has  twice  amputated  the  upper  jaw ;  in  his  first 
case  the  patient  died  three  months  after  by  the 
return  of  the  disease,  osteosarcoma ;  but  in  the 
other  case,  complete  success  crowned  the  opera- 
tion. The  same  surgeon  has  removed  large 
portions   of  the  lower  jaw   seven   times   with 

go 


astonishing  results,  all  his  patients  having  re- 
covered. 

Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  of  New- York,  has  per- 
formed the  exsection  of  portions  of  the  lower  jaw 
ten  times ;  and  in  two  instances  he  has  removed 
this  bone  at  the  articulation  on  one  side.  In  one 
ci  these  latter  cases,  the  tumour,  osteosarcoma. 
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newly  as  large  as  the  patient's  head;  and  j 
involving  the  symphysis,  as  it  did,  the  bicuspid 
tooth  "l  the  opposite  side  was  removed,  and  ihe 
bone  sawed  thiough  at  that  point,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  wus  necessary  to  remove  it  at  the  ar- 
ticulation. 

For  l»i  Mott's  operation  for  removing  immo- 
bility of  the  lower  jaw,  see  note  on  article  An- 
chylosis in  the  text  of  this  edition. 

br.  Mott  has  removed  portions  of  the  upper 
jaw  fifteen  times. 

Professor  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  of  New-York, 
reports  a  case  of  osteosarcoma  of  the  upper  jaw, 
successfully  treated  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  malar  bones, 
and  portions  of  the  oethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones. 
The  account  of  this  formidable  operation,  with 
remarks  alike  creditable  to  the  author's  science 
and  humanity,  will  be  found  in  the  N.  Y.  Journ. 
of  Med.  and  Surg,  for  1840.  In  the  article  An- 
trum, it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Stevens  was  the  first 
surgeon  who  ever  removed  the  upper  jaw.  His 
operation  was  in  1823,  and  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers's 
case  in  1824,  both  of  them  prior  to  Mr.  Lizars's, 
of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  Mr.  Liston  attributes  this 
merit  by  mistake. 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  has 
twice  removed  the  upper  jaw,  and  once  a  large 
portion  of  the  lower  jaw  by  excision.  The  latter 
operation  and  one  of  the  former  were  successful. 
One  of  the  cases  in  which  the  upper  jaw  was  re- 
moved was  cephaloma,  which  soon  after  return- 
ed, and  carried  off  the  patient. 

Dr.  M'Clellan  has  removed  the  upper  jaw  thir- 
teen times,  and  has  performed  numerous  opera- 
tions on  the  lower  jaw,  removing  portions  of  this 
bone  nine  times — twice  more  than  half  the  bone, 
including  the  articulation  on  one  side,  and  in  one 
instance  excising  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  successfully 
amputated  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  in  one  case  he  re- 
moved all  that  portion  between  the  second  mo- 
lar of  one  side  and  the  condyle  of  the  other. 

Dr.  F.  D.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  jaw,  including  both 
superior  maxillary  bones,  which  were  involved  in 
that  malignant  form  of  disease  called  epulis,  and 
which  originated  in  the  gums.  The  difficulty 
has  been  since  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  gold  plate,  to  which  a  row  of  artificial  teeth  has 
been  attached,  and  which  conceals  the  deform- 
ity. Dr.  Mutter  has  twice  removed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw  for  osteosarcoma,  and  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  disease  in  either  case, 
although  in  one  of  them  three  years  has  elapsed, 
and  the  other  nearly  one  year  since  the  operation. 

Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  has  removed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  jaw  for  an  osteo- 
sarcomatous  tumour,  and  the  patient  recovered. 
(See  Amcr.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science  for  1829.) — 

Reese.] 

[JOINTS,  EXCISION  OF.  This  operation 
consists  in  the  removal  of  the  parts  of  bones  en- 
tering into  the  formation  of  a  diseased  joint,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  capsular  ligament 
and  synovial  membrane.  "  It  has  a  twofold  ob- 
ject :  the  first  is  to  remove  a  formidable  disease, 
and  this  might  be  effected  by  amputation;  the 
second  is  to  preserve  a  useful  limb,  and  this  am- 
putation could  not  effect  The  feet  in  n 
anatomv  in  which  the  proposal  mainly  rests,  is, 
that,  in  the  large  majonty  of  the  ulcerative  dis- 
ease's of  joints,  the  bone  is  either  primarily  affect- 
odarily."  (Sec  Blackburn 
inGuy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i.,  p.  277.) 


Whether  a  passage  quoted  by  M.  Velpeau  from 
Hippocrates  refers  to  the  complete  excision  of 
joints,  as  sometimes  practised  at  the  present  day, 
is  doubtful.  As  Mr.  Blackburn  observes,  it  may 
only  allude  to  the  removal  of  the  ends  of  bones 
in  compound  dislocations.  The  record  of  the 
first  actual  performance  of  the  operation  is  to  be 
found  in  a  note  appended  by  Mr.  Park,  of  Liver- 
pool, to  a  collection  of  pamphlets  on  this  subject 
published  by  Dr.  Jeffray,  of  Glasgow,  in  1805. 
It  is  there  stated  that,  in  1762,  Mr.  Filkin,  of 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  a  case  of  diseased 
knee,  removed  the  patella,  along  with  the  artic- 
ular extremities  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  A  simi- 
lar operation  was  performed  on  the  shoulder  in 
1767  by  M.  Vigaroux,  of  Montpellier.  (CEuvr.  de 
Chir.  Pratique,  Montpellier,  1812.  In  1769,  Mr. 
White,  of  Manchester,  removed  the  diseased  head 
of  the  humerus,  and  with  such  success  that  the 
patient  could  afterward  carry  heavy  weights,  and 
regained  every  motion  of  the  arm.  (See  White's 
and  Obs.,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  lix.)      In   1771, 

White's  practice  was  imitated  by  Mr.  Bent,  of 
Newcastle,  and  a  few  years  afterward  by  Mr. 
Orred,  of  Chester.  (See  Phil.  Trans.,  vols.  lxiv. 
and  lxix.)  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Filkin's 
case,  however,  in  all  these  examples  only  one 
articular  surface  was  removed.  (See  Amputa- 
tion.) The  merit  of  suggesting  the  operation, 
as  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  article,  un- 
questionably belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Park,  of  Liv- 
erpool.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pott,  dated  1782,  Mr. 
Park  made  the  proposal  of  totally  extirpating 
many  diseased  joints,  by  which  the  limbs  might 
be  preserved,  with  a  share  of  motion  that  would 
still  allow  them  to  be  very  useful.  In  order  to 
learn  whether  the  popliteal  vessels  could  be 
avoided  without  much  difficulty  in  the  excision 
of  the  knee,  Mr.  Park  made  an  experiment  on 
the  dead  subject.  An  incision  was  made,  begin- 
ning about  two  inches  above  the  upper  end  of 
the  patella,  and  extending  about  as  far  below  its 
lower  part.  Another  one  was  made  across  this 
at  right  angles,  immediately  above  the  patella, 
down  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  half  round  the 
limb,  the  leg  being  in  an  extended  state.  The 
lower  angles  formed  by  these  incisions  were 
raised,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  capsular  ligament ; 
the  patella  was  then  taken  out ;  the  upper  an- 
gles were  raised,  so  as  fairly  to  denude  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  to  allow  a  small  catling  to  be 
passed  across  the  posterior  flat  part  of  the  bone 
immediately  above  the  condyles,  care  being  ta- 
ken to  keep  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the  point  of 
the  instrument  quite  close  to  the  bone  all  the 
way.  The  catling  being  withdrawn,  an  elastic 
spatula  was  introduced  in  its  place,  to  guard  the 
soft  parts  while  the  femur  was  sawn.  The  head 
of  the  bone  thus  separated  was  carefully  dis- 
sected out ;  the  head  of  the  tibia  was  then  with 
ease,  turned  out  and  sawn  off,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  capsular  ligament  dissected  away, 
leaving  only  the  posterior  part  covering  the  ves- 
sels, which,  on  examination,  had  been  in  very 
little  danger  of  being  wounded. 

The  next  attempt  was  on  the  elbow :  a  simple 
lorgitudinal  incision  was  made  from  about  two 
inches  above,  to  the  same  distance  below  the 
point  of  the  olecranon.  The  integuments  hav- 
ing been  raised,  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide 
the  lateral  ligaments  and  dislocate  the  joint ;  but 
this  being  found  difficult,  the  olecranon  was 
sawn  off,  after  which  the  joint  could  be  easily 
dislocated  without  any  transverse  incision,  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  os  humeri  sawn  off,  and 
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afterward  the  heads  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  This 
appeared  an  easy  work. ;  but  Mr.  Park  conceives 
the  case  will  be  difficult  in  a  diseased  state  of 
the  parts,  and  that  a  crucial  incision  would  be 
requisite,  as  well  as  dividing  the  humerus  above 
the  condyles,  in  the  way  done  with  respect  to 
the  thigh-bone. 

Mr.  Park  first  operated,  July  2,  1781,  on  a 
strong,  robust  sailor,  aged  33,  who  had  a  dis- 
eased knee  of  ten  years'  standing.  The  man's 
sufferings  were  daily  increasing,  and  his  health 
declining.  Mr.  Park  wished  to  avoid  making 
the  transverse  incision,  thinking  that,  after  re- 
moving the  patella,  he  could  effect  his  object  by 
the  longitudinal  one  ;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
difference  between  a  healthy  and  diseased  state  of 
parts  deceived  him  in  this  expectation.  Hence 
the  idea  was  relinquished,  and  the  transverse  in- 
cision made.  The  operation  was  finished  exact- 
ly as  the  one  on  the  dead  subject  related  above. 
The  quantity  of  bone  removed  was  very  little 
more  than  two  inches  of  the  femur,  and  rather 
more  than  one  inch  of  the  tibia.  The  only  arte- 
ry divided  was  one  on  the  front  of  the  knee,  and 
it  ceased  to  bleed  before  the  operation  was  con- 
cluded, but  the  ends  of  the  bones  bled  very  free- 
ly. In  order  to  keep  the  redundant  integuments 
from  falling  inward,  and  the  edges  of  the  wounds 
in  tolerable  contact,  a  few  sutures  were  used. 
The  dressings  were  light  and  superficial,  and  the 
limb  was  put  into  a  tin  case  sufficiently  long  to 
receive  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  ankle  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  glutaeus  muscle. 

1  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Park  throughout  the 
treatment.  Suffice  it  to  remark  that  the  case 
gave  him  a  greal  deal  of  trouble,  and  that  it  was 
attended  with  many  embarrassing  circumstances, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
limb  in  a  fixed  position,  the  great  depth  of  the 
wound,  and  the  abscesses  and  sinuses  which 
formed.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  first 
symptoms  were  not  at  all  dangerous.  But  the 
patient  was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  nine  or  ten 
weeks,  and  it  was  many  months  before  the  cure 
was  complete.  The  man  afterward  went  to  sea, 
and  did  his  duty  very  well. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Pott,  another  excision  of  the  knee  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Park  on  the  22d  of  June ;  but 
the  event  was  unsuccessful,  as  the  patient  lin- 
gered till  the  13th  of  October,  and  then  died. 

In  1783,  the  year  following  that  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Park's  pamphlet,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in 
France  by  M.  Moreau.  In  1786,  this  surgeon 
excised  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  1792  he  operated  on  the  elbow,  and 
he  and  his  son  several  times  excised  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  knee,  ankle,  shoulder,  elbow, 
and  wrist.  Their  example  was  followed  by  Som- 
meillier  and  Baron  Percy.  In  1809,  Mulder,  of 
Groningen,  cut  out  a  knee-joint.  (See  Wach- 
ter,  Diss,  de  Articulis  Extirpandis,  1810.)  In  1819, 
M.  Roux,  of  Paris,  performed  the  excision  of  the 
elbow.  (See  Rivue  Mid.,  1830.)  In  1823,  the 
same  operation  was  executed  by  Mr.  Crampton, 
who  has  likewise  excised  the  knee  with  success 
(see  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  voL  iv.),  and  in 
1825  by  Mr.  Syme,  who  has  excised  the  elbow 
in  fourteen  cases.  The  operation  has  since  been 
repeated  by  these  three  surgeons ;  by  Mr.  Spence, 
of  Otley,  in  Yorkshire ;  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Glasgow  In- 
firmary (see  M'Farlane's  Clin.  Reports,  &c.) ;  by 
Mi".  C.  Aston  Key  (see  Blackburn  in  Guy's  Hospi- 
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tal  Reports,  vol.  i.),  and  in  University  College 
Hospital,   by  Mr.   Liston.    The  operation   has 
also  been  executed  by  MM.  Champion  and  Ma- 
zozza.    (See  Velpeau,  Nvuv.  Elim.  de  Mid  Ovir 
t  i.,  p.  559.) 

In  the  first  elbow  case,  operated  upon  in  1782 
by  M.  Moreau,  the  patient  went  on  so  favourably 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  about  wherever  he 
pleased,  with  his  arm  supported  in  a  case.  The 
limb  was  at  first  powerless,  but  it  slowly  regain- 
ed its  strength,  and  the  man  could  ultimately 
thrash  corn  with  it,  and  hold  the  plough.  Seven 
months  after  another  operation  of  the  same  kind, 
performed  by  M.  Moreau  the  father,  the  patient 
was  completely  well,  and  in  two  years  more  the 
flexion  of  the  arm  was  very  distinct.  In  another 
case  the  patient  got  well  in  six  weeks,  and  in 
three  months  more  joined  his  regiment. 

In  all  Moreau's  cases,  the  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  forearm  were  preserved,  which  circum- 
stance, no  doubt,  depended  very  much  on  the  in- 
sertion of  the  biceps  not  being  destroyed.  After 
the  excision  of  the  knee,  however,  the  bones 
grew  together. 

Excision  of  the  Elbow-joint. — The  following  is 
the  plan  of  operating  recommended  by  Mr.  Syme, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  practised  by  M. 
Moreau.  The  patient  should  lie  with  his  face 
downward,  so  as  to  present  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  joint.  The.  surgeon,  with  a  straight,  nar- 
row, sharp-pointed  knife,  makes  a  transverse  in- 
cision into  the  joint,  close  above  the  olecranon, 
and  extending  from  the  inner  edge  of  this  process 
to  the  external  condyle.  In  doing  this,  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  lies 
close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  olecranon;  and, 
with  this  view,  the  safest  plan  is  to  introduce  the 
knife  perpendicularly  into  the  joint,  with  its  back 
directed  towards  the  nerve.  At  each  extremity 
of  the  transverse  cut,  the  surgeon  next  makes  an 
incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  both  up- 
ward and  downward,  in  the  long  direction  of  the 
limb,  so  as  to  form  two  square  flaps,  and  give  to 
the  wound  the  shape  of  the  letter  H.  These 
flaps  being  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts, 
the  olecranon  may  be  easily  removed  with  the 
saw  or  pliers,  after  which  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  cutting  the  lateral  ligaments,  ma- 
king the  end  of  the  humerus  protrude,  and  saw- 
ing it  off  above  the  condyles.  The  head  of  the 
radius  may  next  be  cut  away  with  pliers,  and 
then  the  excision  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
left  after  the  removal  of  the  olecranon,  may  easi- 
ly be  accomplished  with  the  same  instrument. 
"  It  might  be  thought  better  to  take  away  all  the 
ulna  that  required  excision  at  once ;  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  brachialis  internus  to  the  coronoid 
process  renders  this  very  difficult,  especially  if 
it  is  attempted  before  the  free  space  afforded  by 
the  removal  of  the  other  bones  has  been  obtain- 
ed." (See  Syme's  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  214, 
ed.  2,  8vo,  1837 ;  also,  Treatise  on  the  Excision  of 
Diseased  Joints,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1831.) 

M.  Moreau  began  the  operation  by  making  an 
incision,  between  two  and  three  inches  long,  on 
each  side  of  the  joint,  commencing  about  two 
inches  above  the  condyles,  and  carried  down  in 
the  direction  of  the  ridges  leading  to  them.  These 
two  wounds  were  next  connected  by  a  transverse 
incision  through  the  skin  and  tendon  of  the  tri- 
ceps, immediately  above  the  olecranon,  and  the 
flaps  were  then  raised. 

As  soon  as  the  flaps  have  been  raised,  Dupuy- 
tren  recommends  us  cautiously  to  open  the  sheath 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  behind  the  internal  condyle, 
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and  the  nerve  to  be  kept  inward  and  forward  by 
an  assistant  with  a  bent  probe,  at  the  period  when 
the  humerus  is  to  be  divided.  The  preliminary 
removal  of  the  olecranon,  as  directed  by  the  same 
eminent  surgeon,  is  regarded  by  M.  Malgaigne  as 
uselessly  complicating  the  operation.  (See  Man- 
uel de  Mid.  Opir.,  p.  241,  ed.  2.) 

When  the  flaps  have  been  dissected,  and  the 
ulnar  nerve  drawn  forward  in  front  of  the  inner 
condyle,  the  undivided  soft  parts  are  to  be  drawn 
in  the  same  direction ;  the  muscular  fibres  then 
detached  from  the  bone  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  ;  a  spatula  or  flat  piece  of  wood  introduced 
in  front  of  the  humerus,  and  the  bone  sawn 
through  from  behind  forward.  The  lower  piece 
of  it  is  then  to  be  inclined  downward  and  back- 
ward, and  separated  from  all  its  connexions,  the 
anterior,  external,  and  internal  lateral  and  poste- 
rior ligaments  being  cut  through  in  succession. 
As  a  thick  muscle,  the  brachialis  internus,  is  in- 
terposed between  the  humerus  and  the  artery, 
the  avoidance  of  the  vessel  is  never  attended  with 
any  difficulty.  If  it  be  necessary  to  carry  the  in- 
cisions down  to  the  forearm,  as  far  as  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  artery,  this  vessel  is  more  exposed 
to  injury.  It  is  of  great  importance,  if  possible, 
to  saw  the  ulna  above  the  insertion  of  the  brachi- 
alis, and  more  especially  the  radius  above  that 
of  the  biceps.  Mr.  Syme,  however,  has  divided 
the  bones  lower  down,  and  yet  the  use  of  the 
hand  was  preserved.  (See  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Ellm. 
de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  i.,  p.  563.) 

Mr.  Liston  prefers  a  single  perpendicular  incis- 
ion at  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  and  the  trans- 
verse one.  An  incision  is  made  on  the  radial  side 
of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
limb,  by  pushing  the  point  of  the  knife  through 
the  integuments  and  fibres  of  the  triceps  to  the 
back  of  the  humerus,  and  carrying  it  in  contact 
with  the  ends  of  that  bone  and  the  ulna  for  about 
three  inches.  Another  incision,  commencing 
over  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  pen- 
etrating to  the  articulation,  is  made  to  fall  on  the 
middle  of  this  at  right  angles.  The  two  flaps  are 
reflected,  and  the  soft  parts,  with  the  ulnar  nerve, 
are  turned  over  the  inner  condyle.  The  ends  of 
the  bones,  but  slightly  retained  by  their  ligaments, 
are  turned  out  of  the  wound  by  bending  the  fore- 
arm. During  the  cutting  of  the  bone,  the  spatu- 
la is  of  use  in  protecting  the  nerve  or  other  soft 
parts.  "  A  partial  anchylosis  will  be  found  oc- 
casionally to  have  formed,  and  then  the  small 
saw  and  cutting  forceps  may  be  called  for.  In 
operating  upon  young  subjects,  the  cutting  for- 
ceps may  sometimes  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
saw,  the  bones  being  soft,  and  extensive  removal 
not  demanded."  After  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  with  three  sutures,  Mr.  Liston 
applies  wet  lint  to  the  wound  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  strips  of  plaster ;  the  sutures  are  soon 
removed,  and  the  tepid-water  dressing  employed. 
After  a  week  or  two,  the  limb,  which  has  been 
kept  half  bent  on  a  pillow,  is  secured  in  splints, 
and  supported  in  a  sling.  (See  Liston  on  Pract. 
Surgery,  p.  140.) 

The  elbow-joint,  Mr.  Blackburn  observes,  has 
been  so  frequently  excised  that  it  would  be  alike 
useless  and  tedious  to  present  an  analysis  of  each 
operation.  The  two  Moreaus  record  three  ca- 
ll successful;  and  state  that  they  had  op- 
erated several  other  times,  and  always  with  for- 
tunate results.  M.  Roux  counts  three  cases 
which  have  terminated  favourably,  and  one  which 
terminated  unfavourably.  (Rime  Med.,  1830.) 
Mr.  Syme  numbers  no  less  than  nineteen  oper- 
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ations,  of  which  only  two  have  been  attended 
with  unhappy  results  (On  Excision  of  Joints,  dec, 
in  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for  1832-33-4-5) ; 
and  Messrs.  Key,  Crampton,  Champion,  Spence, 
Simpson,  and  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Glas- 
gow Infirmary,  can  each  furnish  a  successful 
case.  The  operation  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed with  fortunate  results  by  Mazozza  in  It- 
aly, by  Sommeilher  in  France,  and  by  Mr. 
Beard,  of  Newcastle.  Altogether  there  are  32  of 
which  histories  have  been  given.  Of  these,  three 
have  been  fatal ;  one  patient  dying  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  from  the  combined  effects  of  phthisis 
and  of  an  enormous  abscess  of  the  hip  ;  and  the 
two  others  from  accidents  more  immediately  con- 
nected wit£  the  operation.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty-nine,  nearly  all  recovered  the  motion  of 
the  joint :  in  three  or  four  it  remained  stiff  and 
rigid,  principally  from  neglect  of  the  instructions 
given  as  to  exercise.  In  no  one  of  these  cases 
was  the  constitutional  irritation  that  followed 
alarming.  All  the  patients  had  been  suffering  for 
many  months,  or  for  years ;  the  most  approved 
methods  of  treatment  had  been  tried  unsuccess- 
fully, and  in  many  instances  eminent  surgeons 
had  recommended  amputation.  In  a  few,  the 
recovery  was  very  rapid;  but  in  the  majority, 
some  months  elapsed  before  the  joint  could  be 
pronounced  to  be  quite  sound,  as  one  or  two  small 
sinuses  remained  open,  though  occasioning  no 
annoyance.  The  patients,  in  general,  returned  to 
their  previous  occupations.  One  of  Moreau's  was 
accustomed  to  use  his  arm  in  thrashing,  plough- 
ing, &c. ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Syme's  wrote  to  him, 
two  or  three  years  after  the  operation,  to  say  that 
Ins  arm  was  strong  enough  to  carry  eighteen  or 
twenty  pounds'  weight  with  ease  ;  that  he  could 
raise  six  or  eight  pounds  to  his  head ;  and  that 
he  could  write  and  perform  any  ordinary  work, 
"  so  that  no  person  would  know  (he  says)  wheth- 
er I  had  my  elbow  or  was  without  it,"  &c.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Edinburgh  in  1834,  Mr.  Syme  produced  several 
persons  on  whom  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, along  with  the  portions  of  bones  removed, 
and  Dr.  Hodgkin,  that  the  other  members  pres- 
ent were  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  strength 
and  mobility  which  the  new  articulations  had  ac- 
quired. (G-uy's  Hosp.  Rejtorts,  vol.  i.,  p.  291-293.) 
There  is  not,  in  reality,  a  new  joint  with  a  cap- 
sule formed,  but  the  ends  of  the  bones  become 
connected  by  ligamentous  fibres,  and  a  sufficient- 
ly firm  substance  is  produced  to  serve  as  a  fixed 
point  for  the  muscles,  which  execute  the  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  forearm.  (See  A.  Velpeau, 
Nouv.  EUm.,  $c,  t.  i.,  p.  564.) 

Besides  the  cases  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Liston 
has  had  others  which  proved  successful,  and  one 
of  them  in  University  College  Hospital. 

In  general,  no  vessel  requires  a  ligature.  One 
patient,  under  M.  Roux,  however,  died  of  second- 
ary hemorrhage — a  solitary  occurrence. 

Mr.  Syme  recommends  the  wound  to  be  closed 
with  sutures,  and  a  long  figure  of  8  bandage  to 
be  applied  to  support  the  limb,  "  which  should 
be  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  to  prevent  the 
ends  of  the  bones  from  moving,  or  pressing  inju- 
riously on  the  soft  parts."  Rigid  cases  of  iron 
or  wood  he  deems  less  convenient.  "  The  patient, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  will  find  himself 
most  comfortable  in  the  erect  posture ;  and  when 
the  inflammatory  tension  begins  to  subside,  he 
should  gently,  but  diligently,  exercise  the  limb, 
so  as  to  preserve  the  mobility  of  the  elbow." 
(See  Syme's  Principles,  p.  215,  ed.  2.) 
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In  the  five  operations  which  Mr.  Liston  has 
performed  on  the  adult,  he  has  aimed  at  bringing 
about  a  sort  of  ligamentous  anchylosis,  by  steady- 
ing the  part  for  a  long  while  by  means  of  leathern 
splints,  with  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle.  On 
the  contrary,  in  young  patients,  he  says,  "  the 
motions  of  the  part  may  be  encouraged,  and  with 
every  chance  of  their  becoming  free  and  strong." 
[On  Practical  Surgery,  p.  138.) 

Excision  of  the  Knee-joint. — In  a  knee-case, 
Moreau,  the  father,  operated  as  follows :  He 
made  a  longitudinal  incision  on  each  side  of  the 
thigh,  between  the  vasti  and  the  flexors  of  the 
leg,  down  to  the  bone.  These  incisions  began 
about  two  inches  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
and  were  carried  down  along  the  sjdes  of  the 
joint  till  they  reached  the  tibia.  They  were 
united  by  a  transverse  cut,  which  passed  below 
the  patella  down  to  the  bone. 

The  flap  was  raised,  but  the  patella  attached 
to  it,  being  diseased,  was  dissected  out.  The 
limb  was  then  bent,  so  as  to  bring  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  into  view.  As  it  was  desired  to  cut 
them  from  the  body  of  the  bone  before  disloca- 
ting them,  everything  adhering  to  them  behind, 
where  they  joined  the  body  of  the  bone,  was 
separated,  and  at  that  place  the  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand  was  passed  through,  in  order  to  press 
back  the  flesh  from  the  bone  while  the  saw  was 
used.  The  knee  having  been  bent,  Moreau  drew 
the  cut  piece  towards  him,  and  easily  detached  it 
from  the  flesh  and  ligaments. 

The  head  of  the  tibia  was  laid  bare  by  an  in- 
cision nearly  eighteen  lines  long,  made  on  the 
spine  of  that  bone.  The  first  lateral  incision  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee  was  extended  nearly 
as  far  down  on  the  head  of  the  fibula.  Thus 
were  obtained  one  flap,  which  adhered  to  the 
flesh,  filling  up  the  interosseous  space,  and  anoth- 
er triangular  flap  formed  of  the  skin,  covering 
the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia,  which  bone  was 
of  necessity  exposed  before  the  saw  could  be 
applied. 

Upon  raising  the  outer  flap,  the  head  of  the 
fibula  came  into  view,  and,  after  being  separated 
from  its  attachments,  was  cut  off  with  a  small 
saw.  The  inner  flap  was  then  raised,  and  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  having  been  separated  from  the 
muscle  behind,  was  sawn  off.  (See  Moreau  (le 
ftls),  Obs.  pratiques  relatives  a  la  Resection  cles 
Articulations  affecties  de  Carie,  Paris,  an.  xi.) 
Some  cases  and  remarks  in  favour  of  the  excision 
of  diseased  joints  have  been  published  by  Mr. 
Crampton.  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
185,  &c.)  He  has  removed  with  success  one 
knee  and  one  elbow.  Another  knee  operation 
may  be  set  down  as  a  failure,  no  union  having 
taken  place,  and  a  sinus  and  discharge  having 
continued  in  the  ham  until  the  patient's  death, 
three  years  and  two  months  after  the  operation. 
Respecting  the  plan  of  operating  on  the  knee,  he 
concludes  thus :  "  I  am  satisfied,  from  repeated 
trials  on  the  dead  subject,  that  the  operation  can 
be  most  safely  and  rapidly  executed  by  separ- 
ating the  condyles  from  all  their  attachments 
previously  to  sawing  the  bone.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  flap  containing  the  patella  is  turned 
upward,  the  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  carried 
round  the  condyles  close  to  the  bone,  so  as  to 
divide  all  the  ligaments  which  connect  the  femur 
with  the  tibia.  The  tibia  can  then,  with  great 
ease,  be  pushed  backward,  and  as  much  of  the 
projecting  condyles  can  be  removed  as  the  oper- 
ator mav  think  necessary."    ( Vol.  cit.,  p.  213.) 

It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  insert  in  this 
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work  the  account  of  cutting  out  the  ankle-joint, 
an  operation  which  will  never  be  extensively 
adopted ;  nor  shall  I  add  anything  more 
cerning  the  mode  of  removing,  in  a  similar  way, 
the  shoulder-joint.  In  treating  of  amputation  in 
this  situation,  I  have  already  said  enough,  and 
whoever  wishes  for  farther  information  respect- 
ing this  practice  must  refer  to  Dr.  Jeffrey's 
work,  entitled  "  Cases  of  Excision  of  Carious 
Joints,"  Glasgow,  1806.  Dr.  Jeffray  recommend- 
ed a  particular,  and,  indeed,  a  very  ingenious 
saw  for  facilitating  the  above  operation.  The 
saw  alluded  to  is  constructed  with  joints,  like 
the  chain  of  a  watch,  so  as  to  allow  itself  to  be 
drawn  through  behind  a  bone,  by  means  of  a 
crooked  needle,  like  a  thread,  and  to  cut  the  bone 
from  behind  forward,  without  injuring  the  soft 
parts.  In  placing  the  saw  under  a  bone,  its  cut- 
ting edge  is  to  be  turned  away  from  the  flesh. 
Handles  are  afterward  hooked  on  the  instru- 
ment. 

According  to  my  notions  of  the  treatment  of 
diseased  joints,  so  long  as  the  patient's  strength  is 
not  subdued  by  the  irritation  of  the  local  disease, 
humanity  dictates  the  propriety  of  persevering  in 
an  attempt  to  save  the  affected  limb,  &c.  Will 
a  patient  greatly  reduced  by  hectic  symptoms 
be  able  to  recover  from  so  bold  and  bloody  an  op- 
eration as  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of  the  knee- 
joint  out  of  the  limb  ?  If  some  few  should  escape 
with  life  and  limb  preserved,  would  the  bulk  of 
persons  treated  in  this  manner  have  the  same 
good  fortune  ?  I  cannot  admit  that  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  so  large  an  articulation  as 
the  knee  can  be  compared  with  the  operation  of 
amputation  in  point  of  simplicity  and  safety. 
However,  it  is  not  on  the  difficulty  of  practising 
the  former  that  I  would  found  my  objections ;  for 
I  believe  that  any  man  possessing  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  leg  might  con- 
trive to  achieve  the  business.  The  grounds  on 
which  I  withhold  my  approbation  from  the  at- 
tempt to  cut  out  the  knee  are  the  following:  1. 
The  great  length  of  time  which  the  healing  of 
the  wound  requires.  Whoever  peruses  the  case 
of  Hector  M'Caghan  will  find  that  the  operation 
was  performed  on  the  2d  of  July,  1781,  and  that 
it  was  February  28th  of  the  following  year  be- 
fore all  the  subsequent  abscesses  and  sores  were 
perfectly  healed.  This  space  of  time  is  very  near- 
ly eight  months !  Mr.  Park  describes  the  patient 
as  a  strong,  robust  sailor,  and  gives  no  farther 
particulars  concerning  the  state  of  his  constitu- 
tion than  that  his  health  was  declining.  I  enter- 
tain little  doubt  that,  if  the  excision  of  the  knee 
had  been  performed  in  that  state  of  the  health  in 
which  amputation  becomes  truly  indispensable, 
this  man  would  not  have  survived  the  illness  ari- 
sing from  the  operation.  The  only  other  case  in 
which  Mr.  Park  extirpated  the  knee  ended  fatal- 
ly. In  the  instance  related  by  Moreau,  there 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  considerable  debility.  This 
patient  escaped  the  first  dangers  consequent  to 
so  severe  an  operation ;  and,  after  three  months' 
confinement,  the  patient  was  in  such  a  state  that 
Moreau  expected  he  would  be  able  to  walk  upon  crutch- 
es in  another  month  or  six  weeks  !  The  young  man 
in  the  mean  time  was  attacked  by  an  epidemic 
dysentery,  and  died.  On  the  21st  of  October, 
1809,  Miilder  extirpated  the  knee-joint  of  a  preg- 
nant woman  in  the  hospital  at  Groningen  ;  but 
she  died  of  tetanus  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
February.  He  conceives  that  the  operation  is 
much  facilitated  by  removing  the  ends  of  the  fe- 
mur and  tibia  in  their  connected  state.    (See 
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/;  ,/•  !/,, •„//,■  extirpandis  auctore  G.H.Wach- 
(tr,  1810.)  2.  Even  supposing  the  excision  of  the 
knee  to  be  followed  by  all  possible  success,  is  the 
advanl  Qg  a  mutilated,  shortened, stiff 

limb,  in  lieu  of  a  wooden  leg,  sufficiently  great 
n  to  submit  to  an  operation  be- 
yond a  doubt  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  am- 
putation?  1  think  not.  The  practice  is  at  pres- 
ent nearly  exploded  in  this  country;  but  I  hear 
every  now  and  then  of  its  being  adopted  at  Paris, 
and  Mr.  prampton  has  thought  it  worthy  of  re- 
vival. The  difficulties  of  his  operations,  howev- 
er, and  tediousness  of  the  after-treatment,  and,m 
particular,  the  general  course  and  termination  of 
one  of  his  two  knee-cases,  as  represented  by  him- 
self, are  sufficiently  discouraging.  No  doubt 
more  limbs  might  be  saved  by  this  practice  than 
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by  that  of  amputation,  but  more  lives  would  be 
lost.  On  this  principle,  I  see  no  reason  for  prefer- 
ring excision  of  the  knee  to  amputation.  Many 
interesting  observations  on  the  extirpation  of  va- 
rious diseased  joints  may  be  found  in  the  above- 
mentioned  dissertation  by  Wachter,  and  in  the 
analysis  of  it  by  Langenbeck  (Bibliog.  fiir  die 
Chir.,  b.  3,  Gottingen,  1811);  likewise  in  Mr. 
Blackburn's  paper,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
vol.  i. 

The  latter  gentleman's  conclusion,  from  a  re- 
view of  nearly  all  the  cases  on  record,  is,  that  ex- 
cision is  advisable  in  the  shoulder  and  elbow; 
that  it  is  admissible,  though  of  doubtful  utility, 
in  the  ankle ;  and  that  it  is  inadmissible,  except 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  wrist, 
hip,  and  knee.     {Op.  cit.,  p.  298.)— C] 
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[KREOSOTE  (from  KpiaS,  flesh,  and  ™^,  I 
save).  A  new  principle,  discovered  by  M.  Reich- 
enbach  in  1804  in  pyroligneous  acid  and  all  the 
tars,  and  so  named  from  its  property  of  preserv- 
ing animal  matter.  According  to  this  gentleman, 
it  is  of  service  in  caries,  cancerous  ulcers,  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  other  diseases.  It  appears  from 
Dr.  Elliotson's  researches  that  it  has  considera- 
ble power  in  checking  vomiting,  even  that  at- 
tending Asiatic  cholera.  He  also  found  it  of  use 
in  phthisis,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  and  neuralgia. 
"  Of  its  external  application  (says  he)  I  can  speak 
favourably.  When  an  ulcerated  surface  has  re- 
quired a  stimulus,  or  when  a  slough,  or  un- 
healthy, perhaps  offensive,  discharge  existed,  I 
have  seen  it  of  great  utility.  As  it  prevents  or 
arrests  putrefaction,  and  removes  all  taint  in  dead 
matter,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its  removing 
the  offensive  nature  of  discharges,  whether  from 
mucous  membranes  or  ulcers,  and  preventing  the 
injurious  effects  of  diseased  animal  matter  upon 
the  part  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  When  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  have  been  very  offen- 
sive, I  have  impregnated  clysters  with  it  advan- 
tageously ;  and  I  have  employed  it  as  a  wash  in 
mercurial  foetor,  as  well  as  ulceration,  and  in 
fcetor  of  various  parts  of  the  system.  I  have 
seen  foul  ulcers  become  clean,  and  ulcers  of  long 
standing  have  sometimes  healed  rapidly  on  its 
application."  Dr.  Elliotson  bears  testimony,  also, 
to  its  efficacy  in  pruritus  podicis,  toothache,  and 
porrigo.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.,  p. 
217.)  For  external  use,  he  says  that  from  half  a 
drop  to  two  or  three,  diffused  in  water  by  means 
of  mucilage,  will  usually  be  sufficient,  though 


its  application  must  be  very  frequent.  I  have 
tried  it  in  a  few  examples  of  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion in  University  College  Hospital,  and  occa- 
sionally with  success.  I  have  known  it  used  in 
the  proportion  of  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  drops 
in  each  ounce  of  water.  If  given  internally,  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  one  or  two  drops,  and  in- 
crease the  dose  very  gradually.  In  this  way, 
one  lady  under  Dr.  Elliotson's  care  was  able  at 
last  to  take  forty  drops  as  a  dose. 

It  is  alleged  that  kreosote,  as  an  external  ap- 
plication, is  advantageous  in  preventing  the  con- 
traction of  cicatrices,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
useful  in  burns.  (See  Sir  F.  Smith  in  Dublin 
Jo-urn.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  xi.,  p.  237.)  "  In  dif- 
ferent eruptions  of  a  scaly  nature  (says  this  gen- 
tleman), kreosote  has  been  found  decidedly  use- 
ful, and  results  the  most  favourable  have  follow- 
ed its  application  to  ulcers  and  solutions  of  con- 
tinuity, having  a  venereal  or  scrofulous  origin. 
From  its  known  antiseptic  properties,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  gangrene."  He  also  refers  to 
its  use  in  external  and  internal  hemorrhages.  Sir 
F.  Smith  tried  it  with  success  in  phagedenic  ul- 
ceration of  the  penis,  disease  of  the  septum  nari- 
um,  fistula  in  ano,  tinea  capitis,  and  cancrum 
oris.  Sometimes  he  employed  one  part  of  kreo- 
sote to  sixty  of  water ;  sometimes  one  of  kreo- 
sote to  sixty  of  acetic  acid ;  and  occasionally  he 
brushed  the  edges  and  surface  of  ulcers  with 
pure  kreosote.  His  observations  lead  him  to  ex- 
pect that  kreosote  would  prove  useful  in  cutane- 
ous cancer  and  chronic  ulcers  of  the  cornea. 
Farther  observations  on  kreosote  will  be  found 
in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  No.  cxviii. — C] 
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[LARYNGOTOMY.  It  consists  either  in  punc- 
turing the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  as  first  pro- 
posed by  Vicq  d'Azyr,  or  in  dividing,  at  the  same 
time,  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  median  line,  as 
first  suggested  by  Desault,  or  in  dividing  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  upper  rings  of  the  trachea, 
sa  originally  recommended  by  Boyer.  The  last 
operation  is  sometimes  termed  laryn go-tracheoto- 
my.   To  these  methods  is  to  be  added  that  of 


making  the  opening  through  the  hyo-thyroid 
membrane,  as  proposed  by  M.  Malgaigne.  1.  The 
first  modification  of  laryngotomy  consists  in  open- 
ing the  inferior  part  of  the  larynx  in  the  small 
triangular  membranous  space  which  lies  between 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  The  thyroid 
cartilage  is  exposed  by  dividing  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  fascia:  into  the  posterior  surface 
of  it.  near  the  middle  line,  and  at  its  lower  third, 
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are  inserted  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  and  the 
chordae  vocales.  The  patient  should  be  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  with  the  head  thrown  back, 
so  as  to  render  the  pomum  Adami  prominent. 
The  incision  should  begin  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  be  carried  down  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane 
having  been  exposed,  the  crico-thyroid  artery  is 
to  be  depressed  with  the  nail,  and  the  membrane 
opened  directly  above  it.  A  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury, or  the  blade  of  a  pair  of  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  may  then  be  introduced,  with  the  edge 
turned  upward,  and  the  cartilage  cut  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  middle  line,  without  inclining  to 
the  right  or  left,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  chordae 
vocales.  (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Mid. 
Opdr.,  p.  488,  ed.  2.) 

Of  the  operation  performed  in  the  crico-thy- 
roid membrane,  Sir  Charles  Bell  entertains  a  fa- 
vourable opinion.  He  directs  us  to  slit  up  the 
membrane,  and  open  the  incision  with  the  han- 
dle of  the  knife,  when  the  patient  will  immediate- 
ly breathe  with  ease.  Here,  says  he,  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  the  most  timid  operator.  No 
great  turgid  veins  are  opened ;  the  cut  is  made 
above  the  thyroid  gland,  and  above  the  anasto- 
mosing branch  of  the  thyroid  arteries.  The  part 
is  strongly  marked  by  the  prominence  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  above,  and  the  ring  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  below.  "  If  the  occasion  be  temporary, 
a  simple  slit  of  the  membrane  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient. If  necessary,  a  transverse  cut  will  afford 
any  degree  of  opening.  If  a  round  hole  be  desi- 
red, the  four  corners  left  by  the  incisions  may  be 
snipped  off;"  or  the  edges  of  the  opening  may  be 
kept  asunder  by  means  of  the  doubled  wire  of  a 
catheter,  the  middle  part  of  which  lies  on  the 
wound,  while  the  ends  are  bent  round  the  neck, 
and  tied  with  a  ligature  behind.  In  Sir  C.  Bell's 
cases,  less  annoyance  was  caused  by  this  contri- 
vance than  the  tube. 

2.  Laryngo-tracheotom.y. — As  the  lower  part  of 
the  incision  implicates  the  trachea,  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  cut ;  but  the  plexus 
of  thyroid  veins  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 
Higher  up,  the  knife  passes  through  the  skin,  the 
fascia,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  on  which  a  small  artery  runs  trans- 
versely. This  it  is  desirable  not  to  wound.  The 
patient's  head  and  neck  being  inclined  back,  so 
as  to  render  the  larynx  prominent,  an  incision  is 
to  be  made  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  extended  downward  an  inch  and  a 
half,  so  as  to  bring  a  portion  of  it  over  the  tra- 
chea. As  soon  as  the  crico-thyroid  membrane 
has  been  exposed,  the  artery  is  to  be  pushed  up- 
ward with  the  nail  of  the  left  fore-finger ;  the 
larynx  opened  below  the  vessel ;  and  then  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  and  three  or  four  of  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea,  divided  from  above  down- 
ward. (See  /.  F.  Malgaigne,  Op.  cit,  p.  488, 
ed.  2.) 

3.  Laryngotomy  through  the  Thyro-hyoid  Mem- 
brane.— This  method  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Malgaigne.  A  transverse  incision,  about  two 
inches  in  length,  is  made  directly  below  the  thy- 
roid bone.  With  the  second  stroke  of  the  knife, 
the  platysma,  and  the  inner  half  of  each  sterno- 
hyoid muscle,  is  divided.  The  point  is  then  di- 
rected upward  and  backward,  and  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  divided  in  the  same  transverse 
direction,  together  with  those  fibres  of  it  which 
proceed  to  the  epiglottis.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  thus  exposed,  and  at  each  expiration  it 
protrudes  through  the  wound.    It  is  now  taken 
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hold  of  with  forceps  and  divided,  whereby  the 
epiglottis  is  brought  into  view ;  and,  being  forced 
into  the  wound  by  the  breath,  is  to  be  taken  hold 
of  with  forceps  or  a  hook,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  will  be  expo- 
sed to  view,  and  the  instrument  passed  into  it  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  eye.  (See  Manuel  de 
Mid.  Oper.,  p.  489,  ed.  2.) 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  laryngoto- 
my, Mr.  Potter  pronounces  it  to  be  "  an  operation 
unattended  either  with  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
will  answer  every  purpose  when  the  cause  of  ob- 
struction is  seated  in  the  rima  glottidis,  or  above 
it."  {On  the  Surgical  Pathology  of  the  Larynx,  p. 
265.)  A  single  opening  in  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane would  suffice  for  the  introduction  of  a  ca- 
nula,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patient  to 
breathe ;  but  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies, 
it  would  be  necessary  also  to  cut  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. The  fact  that  extraneous  substances, 
when  they  are  loose,  are  almost  always  lodged  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  proves  that  laryngot- 
omy, in  such  cases,  must  commonly  be  most  ad- 
vantageous; and,  according  to  Desault,  even 
when  the  foreign  bodies  are  lower  down  in  the 
trachea,  they  may,  in  general,  be  most  easily  ex- 
tracted with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  curved  forceps. 

"  Of  the  three  situations  (says  Mr.  Lawrence) 
in  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  open- 
ing, viz.,  in  the  thyroid  cartilage,  between  that 
and  the  cricoid,  or  in  the  trachea,  I  consider  the 
first  as  the  least  eligible.  Besides  the  objections 
from  the  ossification  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  wounding,  or  otherwise  injuring,  the  chor- 
dae vocales,  there  is  the  inconvenience  in  the  case 
of  angina  laryngea  arising  from  the  swollen  and 
thickened  state  of  the  membrane,  which  may  ac- 
tually impede  the  passage  of  the  air.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  objection  to  a  transverse  opening 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  The 
prominence  of  the  former  in  the  neck  serves  as 
a  guide  to  the  part  which  should  be  opened. 
Whether  bronchotomy  or  laryngotomy  ought  to 
be  selected,  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  case :  in  cases  of  cynanche,  the  prox- 
imity of  the  inflamed  parts  would  be  an  objection 
to  laryngotomy ;  while,  in  examples  of  foreign 
bodies  within  the  glottis,  this  operation  may  gen- 
erally be  most  advisable.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
of  confining  one  mode  of  operating  to  different 
cases."  (See  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  248.) 
Laryngotomy,  in  Vicq  d'Azyr's  manner,  seems 
to  M.  Velpeau  to  be  most  easily  performed,  and 
to  have  the  advantages  of  implicating  no  part  of 
importance,  and  of  leaving  the  glottis  uninjured ; 
but  when  foreign  bodies  require  extraction,  the 
opening  is  too  small  for  the  introduction  of  in- 
struments, and  it  would  not  admit  a  canula  of 
sufficient  size  to  let  respiration  be  freely  carried 
on.  Hence  M.  Velpeau  thinks  favourably  of  the 
plan  of  opening  the  larynx  more  extensively,  es- 
pecially as  no  artery  or  vein  of  importance  is  in 
danger  of  being  wounded.  This,  he  says,  is  the 
only  method  of  exposing  foreign  bodies,  which 
mostly  lodge  in  the  rima  glottidis,  and  of  getting 
at  polypi  and  other  growths  within  the  larynx. 
"  Although  an  injury  of  the  chordae  vocales  (says 
he)  is  easy  to  avoid,  and  of  little  consequence, 
and  although  the  voice  is  not  more  impaired  by 
this  operation  than  others,  yet  it  merits  prefer- 
ence only  in  the  cases  specified,  and  when  the 
thyroid  cartilage  does  not  contain  too  much  phos- 
phate of  lime."  (See  A.  Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elim.  de 
Med.  Opir.,  s.  ii.,  p.  207.) 
As  for   laryngo-tracheotomy,  which   usually 
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leaves  the  thyroid  gland  uninjured,  but  wounds 
the  cnco-thyroid  artery,  M.  Velpeau  observes 
that  it  does  not,  like  the  method  of  Desault,  ena- 
ble  "'  i  Bee  to  the  bottom  of  the  larynx; 

and  wlnl,.  it  is  too  far  from  the  bronchi  to  be  con- 
venient for  the  extraction  of  such  foreign  bodies 
as  are  not  movable,  it  is  too  near  the  glottis  for 
the  safe  employment  of  a  tube.  Hence,  except 
when  Desault's  plan  is  especially  indicated,  M. 
\  i  Ipeau  generally  prefers  tracheotomy. 

Of  M.  Malgaigne's  operation  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience;  but,  as  being  less  simple  than 
a  division  of  the  cnco-thyroid  membrane,  or  of 
this  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  it  seems  not  to  be 
entitled  to  general  adoption,  even  where  an  open- 
ing very  high  up  is  desirable.  Whatever  consid- 
erations it  may  have  in  its  favour  in  especial  ca- 
ses, depend  upon  its  bringing  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  more  completely  into  view  than  is  effect- 
ed by  other  plans. — C] 

[Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  opened  the  larynx 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  air  in  acute  and  chronic 
laryngical  affections,  with  great  temporary  relief, 
but  all  the  cases  have  been  ultimately  fatal.  This 
is  the  candid  concession  of  those  who  have  adopt- 
ed this  expedient  in  untractable  cases  of  croup, 
for  which  some  of  the  transatlantic  surgeons  have 
so  highly  commended  its  utility  and  success. — 
Reese.] 

[LIGATURES.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  employs 
exclusively  ligatures  made  of  the  tendon  or  sinew 
of  the  deer,  when  he  expects  union  by  the  first 
intention  ;  they  were  originally  suggested  by  Dr. 
John  Bellinger,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
In  all  cases  where  suppuration  is  anticipated, 
neither  these  nor  any  other  form  of  animal  liga- 
tures can  be  relied  on.  Silk  ligatures  are  uni- 
versally employed  in  America  in  such  cases. — 
Refsf  1 

[LITHOTOMY.  The  first  and  most  impor- 
tant step  preparatory  to  deciding  upon  this  oper- 
ation is  the  introduction  of  the  sound,  which 
should  be  of  steel,  and  the  handle  of  which  should 
be  smooth,  so  as  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  detect 
more  readily  the  first  touch  of  the  calculus. 
The  importance  of  certainty  in  making  out  our 
diagnosis  in  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  will  be 
appreciated  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  mis- 
takes committed  on  this  subject  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession.  In  Dr.  Norris's  edition 
of  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  several  examples 
of  these  mistakes  are  recorded,  in  which  lithoto- 
my was  performed  when  there  was  no  stone; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  patients  have  been  pro- 
nounced, after  frequent  sounding,  to  have  no 
stone,  and,  dying  of  the  disease,  very  large  cal- 
culi have  been  found  in  the  bladder.  The  great 
Cheselden  lithotomized  in  three  cases  and  found 
no  stone;  Dupuytren,  Roux,  Desault,  and  many 
other  European  surgeons,  have  committed  the 
same  error.  It  has  several  times  happened  in 
America,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  of  established 
reputation.  Even  Dr.  Physick,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  more  cautious  practitioner,  came 
very  near  committing  this  sad  blunder;  for  he 
Bays,  "  1  sounded  a  patient,  and  had  no  doubt  but 
that  he  had  stone  ;  his  health,  however,  was  bad, 
a  ul  1  did  not  operate.  He  died  soon  after,  and, 
upon  examination,  we  found  no  stone." 

In  addition  to  the  several  directions  given  upon 
this  subject  in  this  Dictionary,  the  stethoscope  is 
found  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  diagnosis  in 
those  doubtful  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  finds 
it  difficult  to  feel  the  stone.    This  instrument  I 
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have  had  occasion  to  use  in  two  instances  of  this 
character,  and  we  were  enabled  to  hear  the  crepi- 
tus by  placing  the  stethoscope  upon  the  perineum, 
over  the  pubes,  and  even  upon  the  sacrum,  when 
the  sensation  was  indistinctly  felt  by  the  sound, 
and  wholly  inaudible  without  this  mode  of  aus- 
cultation. In  both  these  cases  the  operation  was 
performed  in  reliance  upon  this  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  stone,  and,  as  the  result  proved, 
with  propriety.  In  one  of  them,  the  prostate 
gland  was  greatly  enlarged  posteriorly,  and  the 
calculus  occupied  a  sac  immediately  behind  it, 
from  which  I  failed  to  dislodge  it  by  changing 
the  posture  of  the  patient,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Physick,  placing  him  upon  his  head.  So,  also, 
the  finger  being  introduced  into  the  rectum  while 
the  sound  was  in  the  bladder,  could  not  suffi- 
ciently elevate  the  calculus  as  to  make  it  dis- 
tinctly felt.  Occasionally  the  convex  portion  of 
the  sound  would  touch  the  calculus,  and  yet  the 
next  moment  it  was  impossible  to  find  it.  But 
with  the  stethoscope  the  diagnosis  became  easy. 

This  object  of  recognising  with  certainty  the 
presence  of  the  stone,  is  not,  however,  the  only 
result  which  should  be  sought  in  sounding ;  but 
we  can  frequently  ascertain  the  number  of  stones, 
their  size,  consistence,  and  sometimes  their  con- 
figuration, and  whether  rough  or  smooth,  in  sev- 
eral of  which  inquiries  the  stethoscope  will  be 
found  useful,  and  deserves  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  not  only  in 
this  case,  but  in  fractures,  as  well  as  in  probing 
for  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear,  nostrils,  or  other 
cavities,  and  also  in  gunshot  wounds.  Crepitus 
may  be  thus  reckoned  in  obscure  cases  with 
great  readiness  and  certainty. 

Dr.  Physick's  valuable  improvement  in  the 
gorget,  so  highly  appreciated  by  practical  sur- 
geons, does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  Europe ;  it  consists  in  having  a  movable 
blade,  which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening.  The  same  gentleman  recommends 
the  introduction  of  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter 
into  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  together 
with  a  long  slip  of  lint  into  the  wound  between 
the  lips  of  the  prostate,  in  cases  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  occurring  after  lithotomy.  The 
pressure  thus  produced  upon  the  wounded  arter- 
ies of  the  prostate  and  the  venas  vesicales  may 
be  continued  for  several  days,  and  until  suppu- 
ration commences ;  the  urine  meanwhile  passes 
off  by  the  catheter  instead  of  flowing  through 
the  wound.  Dr.  Gibson  has  twice  had  occasion 
to  adopt  this  expedient  of  Dr.  Physick,  and  in 
both  instances  he  thinks  the  patients  would  oth- 
erwise have  perished. 

Dr.  Gibson  has  performed  the  lateral  operation 
over  fifty  times,  and  has  lost  but  six  of  his  pa- 
tients. 

The  high  operation  above  the  pubes  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Gibson  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  has  since  been  repeated  with  success 
by  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, of  Lancaster,  and  Dr.  Yan  Valsah,  of  Lewis- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

A  case  of  calculus  of  so  large  a  size  that  it 
could  not  be  broken  with  the  forceps  occurred 
to  Dr.  Godman,  at  Cincinnati,  some  years  since ; 
and,  after  having  cut  down  into  the  bladder,  the 
operation  was  abandoned,  it  being  found  impos- 
sible to  break  or  to  extract  it,  because  of  its  im- 
mense size.  The  wound  healed  up,  and  the 
man  walked  to  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  where 
Dr.  Given  operated  with  the  like  result  a  second 
time.    After  his  recovery  he  walked  to  Philadel- 
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phia,  when,  for  the  third  time,  Drs.  Gibson  and 
Physick  performed  the  operation,  and,  finding 
the  stone  almost  to  fill  the  bladder,  Dr.  Gibson 
applied  a  drill  half  an  inch  wide,  and  made  an 
opening  large  enough  for  one  blade  of  the  for- 
ceps, while,  with  the  other,  he  soon  quarried  the 
stone  and  removed  it.  His  patient  recovered  in 
two  weeks,  and  again  walked  home,  as  Dr.  Chap- 
man remarked,  "  a  stone  lighter." 

Mr.  Cooper  has  made  valuable  additions  to 
his  article  on  the  subject  of  lithotomy,  which  are 
here  inserted. 

[Lithotomy.  It  is  correctly  noticed  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  symptoms  differ,  1st, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  the  smoothness 
or  roughness  of  its  surface,  and  its  general  fig- 
ure ;  2dly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  urine. 
If  the  urine  be  unusually  acid  or  very  alkaline, 
and  deposite  the  triple  phosphate,  it  will  be  stim- 
ulating, and  the  symptoms  of  stone  will  thereby 
be  aggravated  ;  3dly,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bladder.  Nothing  aggravates  the  symptoms  so 
much  as  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
this  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  bladder  a 
hundred  fold,  and  causes  a  small  stone  to  pro- 
duce much  greater  distress  and  pain  than  a 
large  one  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  the 
bladder  be  healthy,  a  very  small  stone  may  pro- 
duce trifling  and  equivocal  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient has  rather  more  frequent  occasion  to  make 
water  ;  a  sense  of  irritation,  scarcely  amounting 
to  pain,  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  ure- 
thra, and  perhaps"  the  hypogastnum,  after  the 
bladder  has  been  emptied.  In  one  instance,  the 
patient  complained  for  many  months  of  nothing 
except  an  occasional  and  trifling  pain  in  one  of 
the  groins,  and  of  the  urine  being  tinged  with 
blood  after  riding  on  horseback.  Bloody  urine, 
after  any  jolting  exercise,  is  a  strong  indication 
of  a  calculus  either  in  the  bladder  or  kidney. 
But  this  symptom  is  often  absent  in  the  early 
stage,  while  the  stone  is  small,  especially  if  the 
patient  is  leading  an  inactive  life.  (See  Sir  B. 
Brodie  on  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  225,  ed.  2.) 

The  pain  in  the  glans  penis  and  fossa  navicu- 
laris  is  most  severe  after  making  water  or  exer- 
cise, when  the  stone  suddenly  fails  down  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  This  pain  "  is  one  of  the 
most  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease.  A  child 
who  labours  under  stone  tells  you  of  it,  not  in 
words,  but  in  his  actions.  He  is  always  pulling 
the  end  of  the  penis,  and  pinching  it  with  his  fin- 
gers, even  so  as  to  cause  the  prepuce  to  become 
elongated.  You  often  find  his  fingers  with  the 
cuticle  soft  and  sodden,  as  if  they  had  been 
soaked  in  water,  from  the  urine  which  has  been 
imbibed."    (Op.  cit.,  p.  229.) 

The  degree  of  pain  experienced  by  the  patient 
depends  not  only  on  the  state  of  the  urine  and 
bladder,  but  on  the  size,  shape,  chemical  quali- 
ties, and  situation  of  the  calculus.  "  A  patient 
with  a  simple  lithic  acid  calculus  suffers  less 
than  one  with  a  calculus  composed  externally  of 
the  triple  phosphate,  and  the  latter  less  than 
one  with  a  fusible  calculus.  The  oxalate  of  lime, 
or  mulberry  calculus,  on  the  whole,  occasions 
more  distress  than  the  lithic  acid  calculus,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  irregularities  which  so 
frequently  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  former ;  but 
it  occasions  less  distress  than  calculi  composed 
of  the  phosphates."  (See  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Op.  cit., 
p.  229.) 

According  to  the  same  distinguished  practi- 
tioner, patients  with  diseased  prostate  gland  do 
not  generally  suffer  more  from  stone  in  the  blad- 
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der  when  it  afflicts  them,  than  other  individuals, 
and  perhaps  less,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
of  the  prostate  gland  hindering  the  stone  from 
falling  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  He  has,  how- 
ever, seen  three  cases,  in  each  of  which  there 
was  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  complicated  not 
only  with  an  enlarged,  but  an  ulcerated  prostate ; 
and  the  sufferings  were  in  these  instances  horri- 
bly severe.  In  two  of  them  lithotomy  was  per- 
formed ;  one  of  the  patients  died  in  five  minutes 
alter  the  operation,  and  the  other  became  imme- 
diately comatose,  and  sank  in  a  few  hours. 

OF   CUTTING    TOWARDS   THE    SYMPHYSIS   PUBIS, 
AND    THE    BILATERAL    OPERATION. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  the  plan  of 
dividing  both  sides  of  the  prostate  gland,  as 
practised  in  1804  by  Dr.  Physick,  of  the  United 
States,  and  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  with  a  beaked  double-edged  scalpel  or  a 
double-edged  gorget,  in  cases  where  the  stone 
was  large,  and  since  occasionally  adopted  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie  and  others.  In  1816,  Baron  Dupuytren 
made  trial  of  a  method  which  had,  indeed,  been 
suggested  at  an  earlier  period  by  Chaussier  and 
Beclard  (see  Velpeau,  Nouv  Elem.  de  MM.  Opir., 
t.  iii.,  p.  748),  which  consisted  in  making  the  first 
incision  into  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
in  a  line  with  the  raphe  of  the  perinasum,  com- 
mencing about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  front  of 
the  anus,*  and  terminating  an  inch  from  it.  A 
second  incision,  made  parallel  to  the  first,  divided 
the  erector  penis  and  the  adipous  cellular  tissue, 
placed  between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  front, 
and  the  rectum  behind.  In  the  third  stage  of 
the  operation,  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  was  laid  open  from  the  bulb  to  the  veru- 
montanum.  The  lithotome,  or  bistoire  cache, 
was  then  introduced  along  the  staff,  and  the  latter 
withdrawn.  The  edge  of  the  former  was  then 
turned  upward  towards  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  the  blade  having  been  made  to  quit  the 
sheath  by  pressing  on  a  spring,  the  instrument 
was  drawn  out  in  this  direction,  so  as  to  cut  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  part  of  its  anterior  parie- 
tes,  the  deepest  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
urethra,  the  superior  part  of  the  prostate,  the 
cellular  tissue  between  the  anterior  ligaments  of 
the  bladder,  and  the  arterial  and  venous  branches 
in  this  situation.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  373.) 

This  method  was  soon  abandoned  ;  in  fact,  as 
the  opening  was  situated  in  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  it  must  have  afforded 
but  little  room  for  the  extraction  of  the  calculus. 
The  venous  hemorrhage  would  also  be  consid- 
erable. 

In  1824,  Baron  Dupuytren  began  to  employ 
his  double  lithotome  with  a  staff  that  did  not  ter- 
minate in  any  cul-de-sac,  which  frequently  im- 
peded the  disengagement  of  the  lithotome  from 
the  deep  groove  of  the  instrument.  The  patient 
is  placed  in  the  usual  position  for  the  lateral  op- 
eration, and  the  staff  held  by  an  assistant  exactly 
in  the  vertical  direction.  While  the  left  hand 
keeps  the  integuments  of  the  perinaeum  tense, 
the  right  makes,  with  a  double-edged  knife,  a 
semicircular  incision,  beginning  on  the  right,  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  ischium,  and  terminating 
at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  left,  the  dis- 
tance to  which  it  passed  from  the  anus  forward 
being  five  lines.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tis- 
sue, the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perinamm,  and 
the  anterior  point  of  the  external  sphincter  being 
divided,  so  as  to  expose  the  origin  of  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  the  groove  of  the 
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staff  can  be  detected  with  the  nail  of  the  left 
forefinger,  which  will  serve  for  guiding  the  point 
of  the  knife  into  it.  During  all  this  first  stage  of 
the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  depress  the 
lower  edge  of  the  wound  with  the  finger,  and  to 
keep  the  rectum  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
knife. 

After  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra  has 
been  sufficiently  opened,  the  same  finger-nail 
serves  as  a  guide  for  the  lithotome,  which,  held  in 
the  right  hand  with  the  thumb  below  and  the 
two  fingers  next  to  it  above,  is  applied  to  the 
staff  with  its  convexity  directed  towards  the 
anus.  The  contact  of  the  two  instruments  having 
been  clearly  ascertained,  the  surgeon  takes  hold 
of  the  handle  of  the  staff  with  his  left  hand,  and, 
raising  its  beak  under  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes, 
pushes  the  double  lithotome  along  its  groove  into 
the  bladder. 

The  staff  is  now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
lithotome  turned,  so  as  to  make  its  concavity 
face  the  anus.  Its  blades  are  then  made  to  quit 
the  sheath,  and  it  is  drawn  out,  not  exactly  hon- 
ZOntally,but  with  aaj^lination  downward.  The 
lett  forefinger  is  thwRmroduced  into  the  wound, 
so  as  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  incisions 
made,  and  to  guide  the  forceps  to  the  calculus. 
(See  Dupuytren,  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  390.) 

Baron  Dupuytren  ascribed  the  following  ad- 
vantages to  the  bilateral  operation  : 

1.  The  great  facility  of  its  performance. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  wound  in  the  widest 
part  of  the.  lower  aperture  of  the  pelvis,  and  con- 

ntly  the  most  favourable  for  the  extraction 
of  large  calculi. 

3.  This  method  makes  a  shorter  and  more 
direct  passage  into  the  bladder,  whereby  the  re- 
quisite manoeuvring  with  instruments  is  facili- 
tated. 

4.  The  readier  escape  of  the  urine  through 
the  wound,  and,  consequently,  the  removal  of  any 
risk  of  its  becoming  extravasated  in  the  cellular 
tissue. 

5.  An  opening  is  made  in  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  prostate  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
traction of  very  large  calculi,  without  the  wound 
passing  so  far  on  each  side  as  to  become  dan- 
gerous. 

6.  The  ejaculator  ducts  are  conceived  by  Du- 
puytren to  be  more  safe  from  injury  than  in  the 
common  lateral  operation. 

7.  The  method  is  applicable  to  both  sexes. 
The  bilateral  operation  had  been  performed 

about  seventy  times  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  other 
parts  of  Paris,  and  only  six  of  the  patients  died. 
In  that  hospital  twenty-six  patients  were  operated 
upon  in  succession  with  complete  success.  (See 
Dupuytren  in  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  ii.,  p.  413.) 

The  double  lithotome  is  now  well  constructed 
in  London  ;  and  when  the  stone  is  known  to  be 
of  ample  size,  the  bilateral  operation,  I  think, 
merits  the  preference  to  all  ordinary  plans. 

A  posthumous  work,  illustrative  of  Dupuy- 
tren's  bilateral  operation,  and  containing  several 
interesting  plates,  has  been  recently  published. 

Mr.  Liston  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated 
machine  is  requisite  to  make  this  bilateral  divis- 
ion, and  that  it  is  quite  time  enough  to  make 
such  division  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  been 
ained.  "  The  single  lateral  incision  affords 
sufficient  room  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the 
stone  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  and  there 
can  be  no  purpose  served,  therefore,  in  always 
making  a  cut  in  both  sides  of  the  gland,  and  thus 
endangering  the  emasculation  of  the  individual." 


(On  Practical  Surgery,  p.  414.)  I  have  already 
explained  that  several  operators  are  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  the  right  side  of  the  prostate  gland 
with  a  knife  when  the  stone  is  above  a  certain 


TREATMENT   AFTER   THE   OPERATION. 

The  position  in  which  the  patient  should  be 
placed  after  the  operation,  and  the  plan  of  leaving 
the  wound  uncovered,  so  as  to  let  the  urine  read- 
ily escape,  I  have  already  described.  Professor 
Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  who  aims  at  uniting  the 
wounfl  as  far  as  practicable  by  adhesion,  intro- 
duces a  moderately  large  flexible  catheter  through 
the  wound  into  the  bladder,  and  secures  it  by  a 
soft  strip  of  rag  to  the  penis.  The  patient  is  laid 
on  his  side,  his  knees  brought  together,  and  tied 
by  means  of  a  soft  silk  handkerchief.  No  sutures 
are  employed,  but  the  patient  must  lie  quietly 
on  his  side  for  two  or  three  days,  so  as  to  obtain 
the  effect  of  a  syphon  from  the  tube.  "  He  may, 
however,  after  some  hours,  if  particularly  desi- 
rous, turn  upon  his  left  side,  yet  never  forgetting 
that  the  outer  end  of  the  tube  must  be  lower 
than  the  inner.  The  patient  may  be  kept  com- 
fortably dry  by  using  a  cup  or  large  sponge  to 
contain  the  water  as  it  drops  from  the  tube." 
(See  Amer.  ed.  of  this  Diet.)  A  surgeon  at  Dun- 
dee has  lately  advocated  the  same  practice. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  one  patient  from  hemorrhage.  The  case 
was  that  of  an  old  man,  who  had  an  enlarged 
prostate  and  an  unusually  deep  perineum.  The 
blood  was  venous.  If  the  incisions  are  made  low 
down,  and  not  too  extensive,  the  chance  of  hem- 
orrhage seems  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  be  but  trivial. 
(On  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  298.)  In  one 
example  under  this  gentleman,  where  the  size  of 
the  calculus  made  it  necessary  to  cut  the  right 
side  of  the  prostate,  the  hemorrhage  would  have 
proved  fatal  if  an  assistant  had  not  pressed  the 
internal  pudic  artery  against,  the  bone  with  his 
finger  for  several  hours.  In  another  case,  oper- 
ated upon  by  Sir  E.  Home,  the  bleeding  was 
first  suspended  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  and 
then,  as  the  patient  was  a  thin  person,  Sir  B. 
Brodie  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  flexible 
silver  needle,  in  passing  a  ligature  round  the 
trunk  of  that  artery.  Dr.  Physick,  of  the  United 
States,  once  succeeded  in  tying  the  internal  pu- 
dic artery  after  lithotomy.  (See  Reese  in  Amer. 
ed.  of  this  Diet.)  Secondary  hemorrhage  some- 
times occurs  after  lithotomy,  and  probably,  as 
Sir  B.  Brodie  suspects,  from  the  separation  of  a 
slough.  In  one  such  case,  Mr.  Earle  stopped 
the  bleeding  by  introducing  into  the  bladder, 
through  the  wound,  a  tent  of  lint,  enclosing  an 
elastic  gum  catheter. 

Mr.  Key  believes  that  the  pudic  artery  itself  is 
rarely  wounded  ;  but  that  in  adults,  the  artery  of 
the  bulb  and  the  superficial  perineal  branch  often 
bleed  profusely.  If  the  incision  be  made  low 
down  in  the  perineum,  he  admits  that  the  artery 
of  the  bulb  may  escape ;  but,  from  experiments 
which  he  has  made  on  the  dead  subject,  he  in- 
fers that  it  is  almost  always  divided.  He  does 
not  approve  of  plugging  the  wound  with  lint  or 
sponge  introduced  on  a  catheter.  "  The  cellular 
membrane  is  irritated  by  it,  and  an  unhealthy 
form  of  inflammation  ensues ;  while  the  catheter 
being  soon  blocked  with  coagulum,  does  not 
carry  off  the  urine  from  the  bladder.  I  have, 
however  (he  adds),  found  advantage  in  checking 
the  bleeding  by  means  of  pressure  made  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  perineum  by 
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a  forked  piece  of  lint  fixed  to  a  piece  of  cork. 
Pressure  in  this  mode  also  reaches  the  deeper 
branches  of  the  prostate,  from  which  the  blood 
sometimes  oozes  for  a  long  time  after  the  patient 
is  placed  in  bed,  and  distends  the  bladder  with 
masses  of  coagula."  (See  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  ii.,  p.  19.) 

I  have  seen  the  rectum  wounded  in  three  or 
four  instances,  but  no  serious  consequences  were 
the  result.  A  wound  of  the  bowel,  occurring  as 
it  does  close  to  the  sphincter,  does  not  appear  to 
Mr.  Key  to  be  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following 
quotation.  "  Some  individuals  (as  Sir  B.  Brodie 
observes)  are  good  subjects  for  the  operation, 
and  recover,  perhaps,  without  a  bad  symptom, 
although  the  operation  may  have  been  very  indif- 
rently  performed.  Others  may  be  truly  said  to 
be  bad  subjects,  and  die  even  though  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
What  is  it  that  constitutes  this  essential  differ- 
ence between  these  two  classes  of  cases  ?  It  is, 
according  to  my  experience,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  organic  disease,"  especially  of  the  kid- 
neys or  bladder.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  301.)  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prostate  gland  in  old  men,  I  believe 
with  Sir  B.  Brodie,  does  not  increase  the  danger, 
though  it  may  the  difficulty  of  the  operation.  I 
infer  tliis  from  a  case  which  occurred  in  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital,  and  in  which  the  patient  re- 
covered without  any  bad  symptoms,  though  the 
operation  was  excessively  long,  and  a  portion  of 
the  enlarged  gland,  which  had  been  sliced  off, 
fell  down  upon  the  floor. 

With  respect  to  fistula  in  perinago,  impotency, 
and  incontinence  of  urine,  as  consequences  of 
lithotomy,  I  have  seen  two  or  three  examples  of 
the  first.  Mr.  Key  has  not  witnessed  fistula  as  a 
consequence  of  the  operation  for  vesical  calculus. 
"  The  operation  of  extracting  prostatic  calculi 
(he  observes)  when  they  are  large,  and  the  gland 
diseased,  is  sometimes  followed  by  difficulty  in 
healing  the  external  incision,  and  the  formation 
of  a  fistula,  through  which  some  drops  of  urine 
escape.  But  in  lithotomy,  the  incision  being 
made  through  healthy  structures,  heals  quickly 
by  a  healthy  process  of  granulation,  and  fistula 
is  therefore  a  very  uncommon  occurrence."  Mr. 
Key  has  known  of  one  instance  in  which  impo- 
tency was  ascribed  to  the  operation.  But,  ac- 
cording to  his  experience,  incontinence  of  urine 
rarely  occurs  in  the  adult.  "  In  the  young  sub- 
ject, partial  incontinence  will  sometimes  occur 
if  the  patient  is  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  too  soon 
after  the  operation,  before  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
is  firmly  healed,  and  the  sphincter  has  recovered 
its  tone.  Instances,  therefore,  are  met  with  of 
young  boys,  who,  if  they  retain  their  water  incon- 
veniently long,  find  it  dribble  away  as  they  move 
about.  In  bed,  the  urine  is  perfectly  retained. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
power  of  retaining  it  becomes  increased."  (See 
Aston  Key,  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
25.) 

Lithotrity  (from  \t9os,  a  stone,  and  Tcpeto,  I 
pierce).  Lithotripsy  (from  A<0of,  and  rp&w,  I 
break).  The  reduction  of  a  calculus  in  the  blad- 
der into  small  pieces  by  means  of  instruments 
passed  into  that  organ  through  the  urethra,  so 
that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged  through 
the  latter  tube,  and  no  necessity  remain  for  the 
performance  of  lithotomy.  Although  the  histo- 
ry of  lithotrity  goes  back  to  a  remote  period,  the 
practice  of  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished more  than  a  very  few  years.  The  idea  of 
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breaking  calculi  to  pieces  was  entertained  m 
the  days  of  Albucasis  (Liber.  Tkeor.,  p.  94, 1519) ; 
but,  as  my  friend  M.  Leroy  d'Etiolles  justly  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  record  of  the  plan  ha\ u  (  n 

actually  practised  at  the  period  alluded  to;  and 
Alexander  Benedictus,  of  Verona,  who  publish- 
ed in  1533,  mentions  the  scheme  only  to  condemn 
it.  If  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Egyp- 
tians sometimes  broke  stones  in  the  bladder,  it 
must  be  granted  that  they  have  left  their  success- 
ors perfectly  uninformed  about  their  method, 
which  stood  in  need  of  being  revived  anew.  (See 
Mem.  de  la  Lithotripsie,  Mem.,  i.,  p.  113,  8vo,  1836.) 
The  earliest  proposal  for  breaking  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  without  incision,  noticed  by  Haller  ( Ihb- 
lioth.  Chir.,  t.  i.,  p.  313),  was  made  by  Sancton- 
us.  M.  Leroy,  on  referring  to  the  text  of  this  au- 
thor, believes,  however,  that  it  relates,  not  to  the 
use  of  any  instrument  like  la  pince  a  trois  branches, 
with  a  drill  in  its  centre,  but  merely  an  invention 
calculated  to  extract  small  stones  through  the 
urethra.  As  for  the  instrument  of  Fabricius  Hil- 
danus,  resembling  the  bullet  extractor  of  Andreas 
a  Cruce,  M.  Leroy  conce^^hat  it  can  have  but 
an  indirect  connexion  wimWe  history  of  lithot- 
rity, since  Fabricius  only  employed  it  for  the  re- 
moval of  calculi  lodged  in  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  urethra,  and  not  for  the  extraction  of  those  of 
the  bladder. 

Thus,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, no  description  of  any  mode  of  breaking  cal- 
culi had  yet  been  published.  It  is  alleged,  in- 
deed, that  successful  attempts  had  sometimes 
been  made  before  this  period  by  patients  on  them- 
selves. Thus,  a  monk  of  Citeaux  is  alleged  to 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  a  calculus  in  his  blad- 
der by  introducing  a  rod  of  iron  through  the  ure- 
thra, terminating  in  a  chisel,  and  striking  its  out- 
er end  with  a  hammer.  Major  Martin  pulverized 
his  own  calculus  by  means  of  a  file  fixed  at  the 
end  of  an  iron  rod.  (Marcet  on  Calculous  Disor- 
ders, p.  20,  fig.  5.)  M.  Leroy  doubts  whether  any 
complete  cures  were  truly  thus  effected ;  and  re- 
fers to  some  later  accounts,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Major  Martin  actually  died  of  stone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calcutta.  Nor  does  this  eminent  li- 
thotritist  attach  more  importance  to  the  statement, 
that  Rodriquez,  a  physician  at  Malaga  in  1800, 
broke  a  stone  by  striking  it  with  a  catheter;  or, 
if  this  were  really  done,  he  infers  that  the  calcu- 
lus must  have  been  either  very  small  or  brittle, 
and  that  few  could  have  been  thus  broken. 

Lithotrity  was  first  seriously  proposed  in  1812, 
as  a  means  of  mechanically  breaking  stones  in 
the  bladder,  and  then  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
chemical  dissolution  of  them,  the  practicableness 
of  accomplishing  which  the  writings  of  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquelin  had  raised  hopes  of.  The  manner 
of  doing  it  was  suggested  by  Gruithuisen,  a  Ba- 
varian surgeon.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
wide,  straight  tube,  through  which  he  passed  a 
noose  of  copper  wire,  and  a  rod  ending  in  a  circle 
of  teeth,  or  a  spear  point.  The  calculus  was 
caught  hold  of,  and  fixed  with  the  wire,  and  then 
the  circular  saw,  which  was  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  a  bow,  was  designed  to  perforate  it. 
The  important  fact,  first  demonstrated  by  Grui- 
thuisen, is  the  practicableness  of  introducing 
straight  catheters  of  large  size  through  the  ure- 
thra into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  ne- 
cessary measures  requisite  for  the  mechanical 
destruction  of  calculi. 

Some  years  afterward,  Mr.  Elderton  published 
in  the  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surgical  Journ.  for  April, 
1817,  a  description  of  a  curved  instrument,  which 
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;»l  nut  ted  of  being  opened  for  the  seizure  of  the 

■tone,  and  was  furnished  with  a  kind  of  tile,  that 

I  by  an  alternate  movement.     But  the  two 

branches  were  found  insufficient  for  fixing  the 

calculus,  and  the  bladder  was  not  out  of  danger 
of  the  action  of  the  file.  Things  had  gone  thus 
far  when  the  sheath-forceps,  with  three  blades 
and  a  perforator  (la  pince  a  trois  branches,  a  gaine 
it  aforet),  were  invented  in  1825  by  M.  Leroy,  ex- 
hibited by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and 
first  tried,  and  this  with  success,  upon  the  living 
subject  by  M.  Civiale  in  the  following  year.  In 
short,  after  a  formal  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  the  several  parties  who  led  the  way  in  these 
improvements,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  adjudg- 
ed one  prize  to  M.  Civiale  for  having  first  per- 
formed the  operation  on  the  living  subject ;  one 
to  M.  Leroy  for  the  invention  of  the  process  which 
first  answered  in  practice  ;  and  another  to  Baron 
Heurteloup  for  the  improvements  made  by  him 
in  the  operation.  (See  Leroy  iVEtiolle,  De  la  Lit/to- 
tripsie,  8vo,  Paris,  1830,  p.  114.) 

An  impartial  reader,  who  reflectsupon  this  his- 
tory, will  perceive,  then,  that  lithotnty  has  at- 
tained its  present  perfection  by  the  talents  and 
ingenuity  of  many  labourers ;  and  that,  while  the 
merits  of  MM.  Leroy,  Civiale,  and  Baron  Heur- 
teloup stand  exceedingly  high,  the  originality  of 
the  scheme,  if  not  of  the  practice,  is  to  be  traced 
in  ancient  writers,  and  the  meritorious  inventions 
oJ  Gruithuisen  and  Elderton  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten, though  not  honoured  with  the  prize  or  com- 
mendation of  any  public  body. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  edition  to  describe 
the  many  instruments  proposed  for  lithotrity,  be- 
cause I  know  that  no  account  of  them  would  be 
intelligible  without  plates,  and  some  of  them  arc 
no  longer  used.  A  clear  and  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  them,  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  has  been 
published  by  M.  Leroy,  to  which  I  would  partic- 
ularly refer.  (De  la  Lithotripsie,  Mem.,  8vo,  Par- 
is, 1836.) 

The  necessity  for  my  entering  into  the  partic- 
ular' merits  of  the  very  numerous  instruments 
constructed  for  pulverizing  and  crushing  calculi 
in  the  bladder,  appears  now,  indeed,  to  be  need- 
less, because  the  operation,  as  first  performed  on 
the  human  subject  by  M.  Civiale  with  the  canu- 
la,  three  tenacula,  and  the  drill  of  M.  Leroy,  has 
been  nearly  superseded  by  the  more  simple  and 
expeditious  method  first  executed  by  Baron  Heur- 
teloup. In  this  improved  operation,  the  patient 
is  placed  upon  an  operation-bed  or  table  which 
admits  of  being  raised  into  an  oblique  plane.  At 
the  foot  of  it  is  an  apparatus  which  affords  a  ful- 
crum to  the  instrument  after  its  introduction  into 
the  bladder.  The  head  of  the  bed,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  may  be  de- 
pressed to  any  extent  desired,  the  legs  which  sup- 
port it  having  hinges,  and  capable  of  folding.  On 
this  couch  the  patient  is  placed  nearly  in  the  po- 
sition usually  chosen  for  the  lateral  operation. 
A  strap  is  passed  round  the  shoulders  and  buck- 
led to  the  sides  of  the  table,  and  the  feet  are  pla- 
ced in  slippers  securely  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

A  catheter  of  the  usual  length,  with  a  short 
and  rather  abrupt  curve,  is  introduced.  It  serves 
first  as  a  sound  for  ascertaining  the  situation  of 
the  calculus,  the  shortness  of  the  curve  facilita- 
ting its  motions  in  the  bladder.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  stopcock.  The  bladder  is  next  moderate- 
ly filled  with  warm  water  by  means  of  a  silver 
syringe,  furnished  with  a  ring  on  each  side  of  the 

svphon  for  the  insertion  of  two  fingers,  so  as  to  j  cured  25."    Of  10, 11  Bancal  covild  only  operate 
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render  the  instrument  manageable  with  one  hand. 
The  bladder  must  not  be  painfully  distended  with 
water,  because  then  its  action  would  be  excited, 
and  the  fluid  would  be  expelled  again.  A  pair 
of  strong  sliding  forceps,  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  are  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  calculus  having  been  seized,  the 
lower  piece  of  the  forceps  is  fixed  to  a  vice  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  serving  as  a  fulcrum,  and  the  up- 
per piece  is  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  the  cal- 
culus broken.  Thus  neither  the  shock  arising 
from  the  concussion  is  communicated  to  the  blad- 
der, nor  is  this  organ  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
fragments  being  forcibly  projected  against  its  in- 
ternal surface.  The  instruments  are  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  fragments  are  afterward  voided 
with  the  urine.  If  any  fragments  remain  inca- 
pable of  being  thus  discharged,  the  operation  is 
repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary. 

On  the  subject  of  the  comparative  advantages 
of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  form  at  present  a  definitive  judgment,  be- 
cause the  advocates  for  one  or  the  other  proceed- 
ing seem  to  be  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice ;  and  in  France  a  degree  of  animosity 
has  mingled  itself  with  the  question,  seriously  in- 
terfering with  any  just  conclusion.  When  the 
practice  of  lithotrity  and  lithotripsy  first  began,  a 
few  years  ago,  it  was  extolled  as  perfectly  free 
from  danger,  and  capable  of  superseding  lithoto- 
my altogether.  This  representation  is  incorrect. 
M.  Velpeau  declares  that  lithotrity  is  generally  a 
longer  and  more  painful  business  than  lithotomy; 
and  that  he  has  known  some  patients  who  had 
been  cut  for  the  stone  by  M.  Souberbielle,  after 
having  tried  lithotrity  under  the  care  of  M.  Civi- 
ale, confess  that  one  sitting  for  the  latter  was 
more  painful  than  all  the  requisite  proceedings  in 
lithotomy.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  lithotrity, 
as  practised  by  Baron  Heurteloup,  I  should  say 
that  lithotrity,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  in- 
finitely less  painful  than  lithotomy;  and  that 
many  patients,  after  its  performance,  follow  their 
common  occupations  as  usual.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  baron  was  kind  enough,  at  my  re- 
quest, to  exhibit  his  skill  on  three  patients,  in  the 
anatomical  theatre  of  University  College,  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  students  and  many  visiters. 
The  manoeuvres  were  executed  with  surprising 
precision  and  quickness.  These  patients,  who 
had  undergone  some  previous  sittings,  seemed  to 
feel  little  pain ;  and,  I  should  say,  appeared  to 
submit  to  a  repetition  of  the  operation  with  the 
most  cheerful  readiness.  Still  it  is  not  an  opera- 
tion always  free  from  great  suffering  and  danger, 
nor  is  it  applicable  to  all  cases  of  stone. 

According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Velpeau, 
one  third  of  the  patients  who  undergo  lithotrity 
experience  bad  symptoms,  and  it  sometimes 
proves  fatal,  as  we  are  well  aware  of  in  Great 
Britain.  Baron  Heurteloup  has  proved  that  M. 
Civiale  lost  8  patients  in  48,  and  M.  Leroy  3  in 
28 ;  and  M.  Velpeau  alleges,  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  results  of  lithotrity,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
will  not  make  the  average  success  of  lithotrity 
greater.  M.  Velpeau  adds,  that  if  all  the  calcu- 
lous patients  be  taken  into  the  account  who  have 
undergone  lithotrity,  and  on  whom  lithotomy 
might  have  been  practised,  the  result  is  still  less 
favourable  ;  for  of  82  spoken  of  by  M.  Civiale, 
31  died  within  a  year  after  the  operation,  and  19 
did  not  recover  without  having  experienced  se- 
vere symptoms.    Of  40,  M.  Leroy  only  radically 
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upon  2.  Hence  M.  Velpeau  infers  that  at  least 
1  dies  out  of  every  10  or  12  who  submit  to  lithot- 
rity ;  but  that,  if  a  considerable  number  of  individ- 
uals, taken  promiscuously,  were  to  be  subjected 
either  to  lithotomy  or  lithotrily,  the  average  num- 
ber of  deaths  would  comprise  at  least  one  sixth 
or  one  eighth  of  the  whole  of  such  individuals. 

Yet  M.  Velpeau  admits  that,  on  the  whole,  li- 
thotrityis  a  less  dangerous  operation  than  lithot- 
omy. On  this  point  I  entertain,  with  him,  a  full 
conviction  in  reference  to  the  mere  operation. 
Who  can,  indeed,  set  down  the  manoeuvres  re- 
quired in  hthotrity,  according  to  the  best  mode 
of  performing  it,  as  generally  to  be  compared,  in 
regard  to  danger,  with  the  operation  of  cutting 
into  the  bladder  ?  But  this  does  not  settle  the 
question ;  for,  though  the  operation  itself  may  be 
infinitely  less  dangerous,  the  less  radical  nature 
of  it,  the  fragments  left  behind,  and  their  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder,  which  is  often  in  a  very  un- 
favourable state  to  bear  the  continuance  of  such 
irritation  ;  the  greater  chances  of  relapse,  &c, 
are  weighty  considerations,  which  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Another  fact,  very  necessary  to  be 
remembered  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  merits 
of  the  two  operations,  is,  that  the  individuals 
most  fit  for  lithotrity  are  exactly  those  on  whom 
lithotomy  would  prove  most  successful ;  while 
those  to  whom  lithotrity  is  not  suitable  would 
have  a  bad  chance  of  cure  from  lithotomy.  I 
would  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  M.  Velpeau,  who 
states  that  they  would  have  an  inferior  chance 
{Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  iii.,  p.  994),  be- 
cause I  apprehend  that  where  the  bladder  is  dis- 
eased, or  its  lining  affected  with  chronic  inflam- 
mation, promptly  taking  away  the  stone  altogeth- 
er is  better  than  breaking  it,  inasmuch  as  leaving 
the  fragments  of  it  behind,  to  keep  up  irritation 
for  a  time,  must  be  particularly  disadvantageous. 
Even  were  lithotrity  proved  to  be  decidedly  less 
dangerous  in  its  results  than  lithotomy,  general- 
ly speaking,  it  is  certainly  not  applicable  to  all 
cases.  It  is  quite  unfit  for  calculi  formed  upon 
extraneous  substances,  which  serve  as  nuclei ; 
for  encysted  or  adherent  calculi ;  for  such  as  are 
excessively  hard,  like  some  of  those  composed 
of  oxalate  of  lime ;  for  calculi  above  a  certain 
size ;  for  patients  whose  urethra?,  from  malfor- 
mation or  disease,  will  not  allow  the  proper  instru- 
ments to  be  introduced.  If  there  be  several  cal- 
culi, an  enlarged  prostate  gland,  or  a  diseased 
bladder,  M.  Velpeau  pronounces  lithotrity  to  be 
at  least  as  dangerous  as  lithotomy.  Its  general 
advantages,  however,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  deems  incontestable,  except  in  children  ;  and, 
though  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  relapse,  on 
account  of  the  fragments  sometimes  eluding  the 
most  careful  examinations,  he  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  lithotrity  if  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even 
six  repetitions  of  it  promise  to  be  effectual.  (See 
Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  iii.,  p.  904.) 

Lithotrity,  as  practised  by  Baron  Heurteloup, 
appears  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  have  several 
advantages  over  lithotomy.  It  is  less  formidable 
to  the  patient.  It  requires  little  or  no  confine- 
ment ;  and  many  individuals  will  be  induced  to 
submit  to  it  at  an  early  age,  who  would  not  mus- 
ter courage  to  submit  to  lithotomy  until  their  suf- 
ferings had  become  excessive,  and  circumstances 
arisen  to  render  the  operation  dangerous.  This 
is  a  point  likewise  insisted  upon  by  M.  Leroy, 
Mr.  Aston  Key  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.), 
and  many  other  writers  on  lithotrity.  There  is 
no  danger  of  hemorrhage,  nor  of  those  ill  conse- 
quences which  arise  from  an  incision  or  lacera- 
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tion  extending  into  the  cellular  texture  around 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  {On  Dis.  of  the  Urinary 
Organs,  p.  316,  ed.  2.) 

The  following  appear  to  Sir  B.  Brodie  to  be  the 
principal  disadvantages  of  lithotrity.  The  patient 
does  not  obtain  a  cure  at  once ;  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  process  by  which  the  stone  is  crush- 
ed requires  to  be  repeated  several  times.  As  the 
smallest  fragment  which  remains  behind  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  stone,  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  is  more  likely  to  take  place  after  the 
lithotriptic  operation  than  after  lithotomy,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,  the  patient 
is  unable  completely  to  empty  his  bladder.  The 
operation  is  only  adapted  to  calculi  of  moderate 
size ;  and,  when  applied  to  larger,  is  either  im- 
practicable or  difficult,  tedious,  and  painful. 
When  the  stone  is  large,  the  sharp,  irregular 
fragments  lying  in  the  bladder  induce  inflamma- 
tion of  its  lining  membrane,  attended  with  severe 
local  suffering,  and  much  disturbance  of  the  gen- 
eral system,  either  retarding  the  cure  or  termi- 
nating in  death.  The  complications  of  disease 
in  the  kidney,  or  bladder,  or  ulcerated  prostate, 
which  render  lithotomy  hazardous,  make  lithot- 
rity also  hazardous.  As  for  the  comparative  pain, 
it  is  so  different  in  different  examples  of  each 
practice,  that  there  is  difficulty  in  forming  an  opin- 
ion on  this  point.  In  general,  after  either  of  the 
operations,  the  patient  says  that  he  suffered  less 
than  he  expected,  that  is,  if  the  bladder  is  healthy, 
and  the  operation  proceeds  favourably.  If  the 
bladder  be  inflamed,  or  anything  occurs  to  ren- 
der the  operation  difficult  and  tedious,  the  patient 
undoubtedly  suffers  severely,  whether  the  stone 
be  crushed  or  extracted  by  incision.  Sir  B.  Bro- 
die then  adverts  to  the  sliding  forceps  shown  to 
him  about  the  year  1824  by  Mr.  Weiss,  which 
were  intended  to  crush  calculi  in  the  matter  by 
means  of  the  pressure  of  a  screw  instead  of  a 
hammer  ;  and  (says  he)  as  it  is  now  constructed, 
it  seems  capable  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
with  the  hammer,  unless  the  calculus  be  "very 
large,  and  then  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  lithotripsy  in  any  form  is  very  problematical. 
The  forceps  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  are  highly 
deserving  of  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
usefulness,  but  their  priority  to  the  percussor, 
and  some  other  means  for  crushing  calculi  in  the 
bladder.  It  will  be  also  found  convenient,  when 
the  stone  is  small  enough  to  admit  of  being  drawn 
a  certain  way  into  the  urethra,  and  crushed  there. 
For  this  purpose  a  pair  of  sliding  forceps  may  be 
used,  first  without  a  screw,  but  to  which  it  may 
be  adapted  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  (See 
Brodie  on  Dis.  of  the  Urinary  Organs,  p.  348.) 

Previously  to  puberty,  lithotrity  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  execution  than  in  the  adult,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  narrowness  of  the  urethra,  the  un- 
manageableness  of  the  patient,  and  the  exquisite 
sensibility  of  the  parts.  Instruments  of  more 
than  two  lines,  or  two  lines  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, cannot  be  introduced,  and,  on  this  account, 
they  cannot  possess  much  strength.  (See  Vel- 
peau, Nouv.  Elem.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  iii.,  p.  893.) 
However,  that  lithotrity  is  practicable  on  children 
under  the  age  of  six  years  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  some  cases  recorded  by  M.  Segalas  (Revue 
Med.,  Aotit,  1834),  and  hy  other  examples  in 
which  that  very  distinguished  lithotritist  M  Le- 
roy was  the  operator.  Yet,  in  one  instance  under 
him,  a  piece  of  the  forceps  broke  off,  which,  how- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  extracting  a  few  days  af- 
terward by  means  of  another  forceps.     But  a 
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fragment  of  the  calculus  now  passed  into  the  ure- 
thra, and  at  first  could  not  be  pushed  back.  Af- 
terward it  w.is  reduced  into  the  bladder  by  Du- 
puytren,  who  then  performed  the  bilateral  opera- 
tion for  its  extraction.  (See  M.  Leroy,  De  la  Li- 
thotripsie,  Mem.,  8vo,  Paris,  1836,  p.  237.)  The 
on  why  cutting  into  the  bladder  was  here 
preferred  by  Dupuytren  to  merely  dividing  the 
urethra  for  the  removal  of  the  stone  I  do  not  un- 
derstand It  is  only  justice  to  my  friend  M.  Le- 
roy to  state,  that  he  candidly  admits  that  for  chil- 
dren lithotrity  should  not  be  preferred  to  lithoto- 
my, unless  the  calculus  be  known  to  be  of  small 
size.  In  them  lithotomy  is  attended  with  little 
risk  of  dangerous  bleeding,  effusion  of  urine,  pe- 
ritonitis, or  cystitis,  and  the  operation  is  comple- 
ted in  a  very  short  time.  In  infancy,  among  oth- 
er considerations  against  lithotrity  are,  first,  the 
high  situation  of  the  bladder  in  the  pelvis,  which 
greatly  increases  the  curvature  of  the  posterior 
third  of  the  urethra;  and,  secondly,  the  encour- 
aging chances  of  success  from  lithotomy  at  this 
tender  period  of  life.  For  a  corroboration  of  the 
doctrine  that  lithotomy  is  preferable  for  children, 
1  refer  also  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Aston  Key. 
(See  G-uy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.)  One  of  this 
gentleman's  inferences  is,  that  lithotomy  should 
be  generally  preferred  in  children  and  elderly  sub- 
jects. 

In  some  persons,  the  condition  of  the  prostate 
gland  pushes  the  urethra  up  behind  the  symphy- 
sis pubis,  and  renders  lithotrity  very  difficult. 
For  obviating  this  impediment,  M.  Leroy  invent- 
ed a  contrivance  [rndresseur  de  Vurethre)  for  ren- 
dering the  passage  straighten  It  consists  of  an 
elastic  gum  catheter,  which  is  first  introduced 
curved,  and  then  straightened  by  means  of  a  rod 
(mandrill),  which  is  slowly  propelled  into  it  from 
before  backward  with  a  screw.  But,  as  M.  Vcl- 
peau  observes,  there  is  danger  of  contusing  the 
verumontanum  with  this  instrument,  or  of  lacer- 
ating the  posterior  side  of  the  urethra.  Another 
instrument  of  this  kind,  invented  by  M.  Tanchou, 
seems  to  M.  Velpeau  safer,  as  the  third  of  it  to- 
wards the  bladder  consists  of  little  pieces  articu- 
lated together,  so  that  the  instrument  admits  of 
being  first  introduced  curved,  and  then  straight- 
ened. {Nouv.  Elcm.  de  Mid.  Opir.,  t.  ui.,  p.  894.) 
But,  now  that  the  breaking  of  calculi  in  the  blad- 
der is  usually  effected  with  the  sliding  forceps, 
acted  upon  by  a  screw  or  the  hammer,  and  such 
instrument  is  necessarily  curved,  these  inventions 
for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  straight  instru- 
ments are  of  less  importance  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago. 

Among  the  occasional  ill  consequences  of  li- 
thotrity, the  severity  of  the  pain  is  sometimes 
dwelt  upon,  though,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the 
pain  complained  of  varies  in  different  individuals 
lor  reasons  already  hinted  at.  Until  lately,  much 
of  the  pain  frequently  depended  upon  the  action 
of  straight  instruments,  which  forcibly  stretched 
the  subpubic  portion  of  the  urethra ;  and,  as  M. 
Velpeau  remarks,  the  use  of  curved  instruments 
will  remove  this  cause  of  suffering. 

In  some  cases,  each  application  of  lithotrity  is 
followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  fever.  It  is  an  acci- 
dent that  may  follow  the  most  simple  use  of  a 
catheter  or  bougie  :  it  often  renders  it  necessary 
to  prolong  the  intervals  between  the  repetitions 
of  the  operation.  In  many  cases,  the  spermatic 
cord  and  testicle  swell,  owing  to  the  contusion 
and  irritation  of  the  verumontanum,  and  termi- 
nations of  the  common  seminal  ducts.  Lacera- 
tions of  the  urethra,  urinary  extravasation,  and 
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abscesses  in  the  perineum  and  scrotum,  have 
also  been  occasionally  noticed.  I  know  of  one 
case  myself,  in  which  the  patient  died  of  effusion 
of  urine. 

In  some  instances,  cystitis,  peritonitis,  and  fa- 
tal nervous  disorder  arise  from  injury  of  the 
bladder  with  the  forceps,  or  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  sharp  angular  fragments.  I  know  of  two 
or  three  instances  in  which  the  patients  were 
seized  with  violent  universal  spasms  directly 
after  the  operation,  and  expired  in  the  course  of 
a  very  short  space  of  time  after  their  removal 
from  the  table.  In  other  cases,  incontinence  of 
urine,  or  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  has  ensued. 
In  many  instances,  the  fragments  enter  the  ure- 
thra, and  cause  retention  of  urine,  accompanied 
by  severe  suffering. 

M.  Breschet  witnessed  an  instance  in  which  the 
bladder  was  perforated,  and  I  have  heard  of  a  sim- 
ilar accident  in  London ;  though,  as  M.  Velpeau 
justly  observes,  such  an  occurrence  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  rare  with  a  circumspect  operator. 

The  pinching  of  the  bladder,  another  accident, 
may  in  general  be  avoided  with  tolerable  certain- 
ty by  not  suddenly  closing  the  lithontriptor  un- 
til the  calculus  has  been  felt  to  be  grasped  by  it, 
and  the  instrument  has  been  first  drawn  a  little 
way  towards  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  bladder. 
The  last  accident,  and  not  the  least  serious,  to 
which  lithotrity  is  liable,  is  the  breaking  of  the 
instrument  in  the  bladder,  or  such  a  bending  of 
it  that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn  through  the  ure- 
thra. In  the  first  case,  lithotomy  becomes  indis- 
pensable ;  in  the  second,  it  may  become  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  to  the  instrument  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  divide  it  with  a  file,  before  it  will  ad- 
mit of  removal.  I  know  of  instances  in  which 
such  things  have  been  exemplified.— C] 

Lithotripsy  has  already  merited  the  admiration 
and  eulogy  of  many  of  the  transatlantic  surgeons, 
and  has  been  often  successfully  employed  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  regarded  as,  in  certain 
cases  of  stone,  greatly  to  be  preferred  before  li- 
thotrity. 

Among  those  who  have  been  enamoured  with 
this  new  operation,  and  have  done  much  towards 
introducing  this  improvement  into  the  United 
States,  Professor  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  de- 
serves honourable  mention.  This  eminent  sur- 
geon has  always  contended  that  lithotrity  is  a 
difficult  operation,  requiring  great  dexterity,  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  the  use  and  knowledge 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  complicated  instru- 
ments, and,  withal,  a  full  supply  of  the  instru- 
ments adapted  to  so  many  purposes,  and'  hence 
within  the  reach  of  but  few  surgeons.  He  has 
therefore  protested  against  the  notion  that  "  li- 
thotrity is  so  very  easy  and  simple  that  it  may  be 
performed  successfully  by  those  who  would  not 
dare  to  venture  on  lithotomy."  The  frequent 
failures  of  surgeons  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  served  to  fortify  his  opinions,  and  con- 
firm the  propriety  of  his  judgment,  for  even  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Physick  lithotrity  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  diastrous  results.  At  the  same  time, 
Dr.  Gibson  does  not  undervalue  the  merits  of  this 
brilliant  discovery,  and  he  awards  to  Civiale  ex- 
traordinary skill,  tact,  and  success  in  the  use  of 
his  own  instruments,  in  which  respects,  howev- 
er, he  has  few  equals  ;  but  he  insists  that  for  suc- 
cess very  great  skill  is  demanded  in  the  opera- 
tion, very  perfect  instruments  in  regard  to  their 
construction  and  temper,  but,  above  all,  most  ac- 
curate discrimination  as  to  the  cases  to  which  it  is 
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But  lithotripsy  he  regards  as  within  the  reach 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  surgeons,  less  pain- 
ful to  the  patient,  attended  with  little  or  no  risk, 
if  suitable  care  be  used  in  selecting  the  cases  and 
in  employing  the  instruments,  provided  the  pa- 
tient will  submit  to  the  necessary  restrictions ; 
and  he  thinks,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
it  is  certain  of  success. 

Lithotripsy  proposes  two  objects,  viz.,  crush- 
ing and  percussion.  The  former  of  these  pro- 
cesses is  adapted  to  soft  and  friable  stones,  the 
latter  to  those  which  are  hard  and  compact. 
Several  instruments  have  been  invented  for  this 
operation,  but  the  two  most  generally  preferred 
are  those  of  Baron  Heurteloup  and  M.  Jacobson. 
For  an  accurate  description  of  these  instruments, 
and  a  critical  examination  of  the  merits  of  each, 
reference  may  be  had  to  Dr.  Gibson's  Institutes 
of  Surgery,  last  edition,  which  is  illustrated  by 
very  accurate  drawings,  which  it  is  impracticable 
to  give  here.  Preference  is  here  given  to  the  in- 
strument of  Heurteloup,  for  reasons  which  are  as- 
signed at  length.  When  the  stone  is  small  and 
has  not  existed  very  long,  and  if  the  patient  be  an 
adult  having  in  other  respects  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, and  the  bladder  and  urethra  be  not  remark- 
ably irritable,  lithotripsy  may  be  performed  with 
every  probability  of  success,  and  in  such  cases 
should  be  preferred  to  lithotomy  or  lithotrity; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  these  fa- 
vourable conditions,  and  especially  under  an  op- 
posite state  of  things,  especially  if  the  stone  be 
large,  hard,  and  rough,  and  the  constitution  have 
greatly  suffered,  the  chances  of  recovery  would 
be  greater  by  lithotomy.  Especially  in  chil- 
dren, no  operation  other  than  lithotomy  should 
be  attempted,  and  happily,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
little  to  fear  from  the  lateral  operation,  as  the  al- 
most uniform  success  attending  it  on  boys  amply 
shows.  The  operation  of  lithotripsy,  however, 
is  adapted  to  those  frequent  cases  of  adults  and 
aged  people  who  suffer  from  stone,  while  the 
constitution  has  not  yet  essentially  suffered,  nor 
the  bladder  become  diseased,  nor  has  the  stone 
acquired  a  large  size.  The  pain  and  danger  be- 
ing inconsiderable,  such  persons,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  advantages  of  lithotripsy,  might  be 
induced  to  submit  to  it  early,  instead  of  delaying, 
as  they  are  wont  to  do,  until  so  late  a  period  that 
but  little  chance  remains  of  success  by  either  op- 
eration. 

For  lithotripsy,  Dr.  Gibson  regards  a  prepara- 
tion of  the  patient  necessary  by  rigid  dieting  and 
depletion,  unless  it  be  contra-indicated.  He 
thinks  it  important  that  very  low  diet,  with  occa- 
sional laxations,  should  be  enforced,  for  weeks  in 
some  cases,  as  preliminary  to  attempting  litho- 
tripsy. A  very  minute  account  of  the  success- 
ive steps  in  the  operation  will  be  found  in  his 
work  already  referred  to,  and  our  limits  will  only 
allow  of  a  brief  reference  to  his  cases,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medi- 
cal Sciences  for  1837.  It  will  be  there  seen  that 
Dr.  Gibson  has  reported  five  cases,  in  three  of 
which  he  was  completely  successful  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  operation  of  lithotripsy,  and  in  one  of 
which  he  succeeded  but  partially,  owing  to  the 
long  existence  of  the  disease  and  his  lithic  diathe- 
sis. With  a  candour  which,  however  worthy  of 
imitation,  is  rarely  exhibited,  he  gives  the  details 
of  a  fatal  result  of  one  operation,  which  he  as- 
cribes in  part,  and  not  without  reason,  to  the  un- 
governable habits  of  the  patient  as  regards  indul- 
ging his  appetite.  In  all  these  cases  he  used 
Heurteloup's  instrument,  though  in  one  of  them 
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he  had  previously  tried  that  of  Jacobson,  at  the 
instance  of  the  patient,  who  preferred  it,  until, 
by  the  suffering  it  indicted,  he  gave  up  his  pref- 
erence, and  then  experienced  the  advanl 
the  other,  by  which  he  was  completely  cured. 

Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Prof.  Na- 
than R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  use  of  Jacobson's  instrument,  although 
both  these  surgeons  have  since  adopted  Heurte- 
loup's, and  now  prefer  it  in  performing  litho- 
tripsy. 

I  have  only  room  to  add,  that  after  enumera- 
ting his  objections  to  the  mst  rument  of  Jacobson, 
while,  nevertheless,  admitting  its  several  points 
of  merit  and  admirable  ingenuity,  Dr.  Gibson 
gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  decided  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Heurteloup.  1st,  In  addition  to 
its  working  upon  the  principle  of  gradual  press- 
ure, it  combines  the  important  power  of  concus- 
sion ;  2d,  It  does  not  give  so  much  pain  either  in 
introducing  it  or  mancevring  it  in  the  bladder; 
3d,  It  can  grasp  a  larger  stone ;  4th,  Its  beak  can 
descend  behind  the  prostate,  and  enter  every 
corner  or  pocket  of  the  bladder ;  5th,  It  is  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  to  seek  out  and  pick  up 
fragments ;  6th,  It  is  impossible  to  pinch  the  blad- 
der, were  the  surgeon  even  disposed  to  do  it ; 
7th,  It  would  be  next  to  impossible,  when  well 
tempered,  to  break  it,  though  Jacobson's  chain  is 
possibly  still  stronger;  8th,  The  liability  of  the 
groove  in  the  female  rod  to  become  clogged  with 
sand  and  small  fragments,  so  as  to  give  the  pa- 
tient pain  in  withdrawing  the  instrument,  is  ob- 
viated by  a  little  practice,  by  opening  the  forceps, 
and  by  slight  lateral  movements,  washing  out  the 
fragments,  and  afterward  crushing  the  remain- 
der by  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer.  The  large 
window  lately  introduced  at  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument,  moreover,  completely  overcomes  this 
difficulty. 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  there  are  some  sur- 
geons who  still  give  the  preference  to  the  other 
instrument.  Dr.  Norris,  in  his  late  edition  of 
Liston,  says,  "  The  '  brise  pierre  articule'  of  Ja- 
cobson is  the  instrument  generally(?)  made  use 
of  in  this  country.  It  combines  great  power  of 
action  with  delicacy  of  form  and  structure ;  and 
if  by  accident  it  should  be  broken,  an  instance  of 
which  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  having  happen- 
ed, it  may  be  withdrawn  without  that  difficulty 
which  has  occurred  with  the  instrument  of  Heur- 
teloup. Besides,  it  can  seize  as  large  a  stone  as 
the  other,  is  not  so  liable  to  pinch  the  bladder, 
catches  more  easily,  and  holds  firmly  the  calcu- 
lus when  included." 

In  England,  both  these  instruments  have  been 
superseded  by  the  screw  lithotrite  of  Mr.  Weiss, 
a  graphic  description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Flint's  edition  of  Druitt,  lately  published,  as 
also  in  Dr.  Norris's  edition  of  Liston. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  18  times,  and  succeeded 
in  all  but  two.  He  has  only  attempted  lithotrity 
once,  and  then  with  complete  success. 

Dr.  Ozier,  of  Charleston,  divided  both  lobes  of 
the  prostate  in  lithotomy  some  years  since,  and 
Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  did  so  last  September,  using 
Dupuytren's  double  lithotome  cachee,  and  ex- 
tracted a  large  stone  of  the  mulberry  species. 
In  one  of  Dr.  Warren's  cases,  lately  reported  in 
the  New- York  Lancet,  both  lobes  of  the  prostate 
were  divided. 

Professor  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  has  perhaps 
excelled,  both  in  the  number  and  success  of  his 
operations,  any  other  surgeon  in  America,  hav- 
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ing,  as  early  as  1838,  performed  the  lateral  oper- 
ation of  lithotomy  170  times,  and  only  four  of 
these  failed  to  recover  by  the  supervention  or  ag- 
gravation of  other  diseases.  His  extraordinary 
u  lias  been  attributed  to  his  careful  selec- 
tion of  cases  upon  which  to  operate,  which,  if 
true,  us  alleged,  is  highly  complimentary  to  bis 
ion  and  discernment;  while  others 
ascribe  it  to  the  preparation  to  which  he  subjects 
(us  patients  prior  to  the  operation,  and  which,  it 
seems,  consists  mainly  in  restoring  the  digestive 
organs  by  suitable  medication,  another  evidence 
of  his  science  and  skill. 

In  Dr.  Bush's  able  paper  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lished m  the  Transylvania  Journal,  however,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  though  Professor  Dudley  does 
not  claim  any  novelty  in  his  operations,  yet  there 
are  peculiarities,  nevertheless,  which  entitle  him, 
by  comparison  with  other  surgeons,  to  the  merit 
of  novelty.  I  regret  that  my  limits  will  not  allow 
me  even  to  indicate  the  features  of  his  operation, 
which  I  regard  as  meritorious,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  claims  to  which  his  unparalleled 
success  entitles  him,  as  in  this  operation  pre-emi- 
nent among  surgeons.  I  only  regret  that  my 
failure  to  hear  from  him  has  deprived  me  of  the 
ability  to  do  him  justice,  by  recording  his  skill 
in  other  departments  of  operative  surgery  to  the 
extent  he  deserves. 

By  Dr.  Flint's  edition  of  Druitt,  lately  publish- 
ed, it  appears  that  Dr.  Dudley  invariably  U6es 
the  gorget  for  the  prostatic  section;  and  in  em- 
ploying this  instrument,  he  is  almost  alone  in 
America,  and  yet  his  astonishing  success  might 
be  urged  as  an  argument  in  its  favour.  Most 
American  surgeons,  instead  of  the  gorget,  em- 
ploy either  the  bistoury  or  Mr.  Liston's  elongated 
scalpel,  with  a  cutting  edge,  extending  from  the 
point  to  about  midway  of  the  blade;  and  Dr. 
Flint  employs  this  latter  instrument  for  all  his 
incisions  in  lithotomy,  from  the  integument 
through  to  the  bladder.  A  valuable  paper  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  calculous  disorders,  in 
review  of  Dr.  Dudley's  pamphlet,  may  be  found 
in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for  1837. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New-York,  has  per- 
formed the  lateral  operation  of  lithotomy  58  times, 
and  has  been  successful  in  all  but  three;  and 
the  failure  in  these  were  attributable  to  compli- 
cated disease  and  advanced  age,  the  cases  being 
most  unpromising.  Dr.  Goldsmith  has  perform- 
ed lithotrity  three  times,  and  lithotripsy  six  times, 
with  invariable  success.  Three  of  these  cases 
were  children. 

Dr.  Mutter  prefers  a  grooved  staff,  very  slight- 
ly curved,  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  and  he 
uses  a  common  scalpel  for  all  the  incisions.  He 
has  had  great  success  in  the  treatment  of  stone, 
both  by  cutting  and  crushing.  For  this  last  pur- 
pose he  prefers  Jacobson's  instrument. 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  in  the  United 
States  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotrity  is 
due  to  Dr.  Depeyre,  of  New-York,  and  the  suc- 
cessful case  is  reported  in  the  New-York  Med. 
Journ.  for  February,  1831.  He  employed  the  in- 
strument of  Civiale,  and  practised  his  method. 
\h  J.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1834  reported  six  successful  cases  of  lithotripsy 
by  Baron  Heurteloup's  method,  in  conjunction 
with  the  plan  of  Civiale,  so  that  Dr.  Randolph 
was  the  first  in  America  to  succeed  with  litho- 
tripsy. In  1836  he  reports  in  the  same  journal 
,  additional  cases,  and  in  1837,  four  more. 
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now  performed  the  high  operation  for  lithotomy 
nine  times,  and  the  lateral  operation  twenty-one 
times,  with  uniform  success,  live  of  the  latter  be- 
ing females.  He  has  repeated  lithotripsy  thirteen 
times,  and  has  only  failed  in  one  case.  Dr.  J. 
Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  several  times 
tried  lithotripsy,  but  he  thinks  there  are  but  few 
cases  of  stone  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  that 
but  few  surgeons  will  ever  excel  in  this  method, 
because  of  the  tact  it  demands,  and  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  long  experience  and  frequent 
opportunities,  such  as  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
individual  in  this  country.  Dr.  J.  Randolph,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  among  the  first  in  this  country 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  lithotrity  and  lithotripsy, 
and  has  been  more  successful  than  any  other  sur- 
geon in  the  United  States,  both  in  adults  and 
children. 

Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  has  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  thirty-six  times,  of  which 
he  has  lost  four  patients,  all  of  which  were  un- 
promising cases  in  their  previous  aspect,  but  the 
operation  affording,  nevertheless,  the  only  chance 
of  giving  possible  relief,  three  of  the  patients  be- 
ing of  very  advanced  age,  and  worn  out  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  oper- 
ated in  forty-five  cases  demanding  the  lateral 
operation  for  lithotomy,  of  which  he  has  lost  but 
three.  He  has  also  treated  eleven  cases  of  stone 
in  the  bladder  by  lithotripsy,  in  all  of  which  he 
has  been  completely  successful,  except  in  one 
very  unfavourable  case,  in  wliich  no  fonn  of  sur- 
gery offered  any  hope  of  success.  This  eminent 
surgeon  has  applied  his  extraordinary  mechani- 
cal genius  to  the  improvement  of  the  instruments 
used  in  lithotomy,  and  with  a  success  which  has 
disarmed  this  formidable  operation  of  half  its  ter- 
rors to  the  surgeon,  and  greatly  diminished  its 
dangers  to  the  patient,  having  constructed  a  staff 
and  a  knife,  both  of  wliich  are  of  great  practical 
value. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  succeeded  with  lithotrip- 
sy in  five  male  children,  one  of  whom  was  but 
one  year  and  ten  months  old,  which  is  the  young- 
est child  upon  whom  it  has  ever  been  performed. 
Dr.  Randolph,  of  Philadelphia,  was  successful 
with  the  same  operation  on  a  little  girl  of  lour 
years  of  age,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New-York,  has  performed  the  lat- 
eral operation  of  lithotomy  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  and  during  an  extensive  practice  of  thirty- 
six  years,  has  lost  but  four  of  his  patients.  He 
exclusively  employs  the  bistoury  for  the  prosta- 
tic section,  and  is  wont  to  say  in  his  lectures  that 
he  has  never  used  a  gorget  on  a  living  subject. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New-York,  has  lately  perform- 
ed the  high  operation  of  lithotomy  on  an  adult 
female  with  complete  success.  He  was  led  to 
this  method  by  the  very  large  size  of  the  stone, 
which  forbade  the  hope  of  its  extraction  by  Lis- 
franc's  method  of  enlarging  the  urethra,  and  pre- 
ferring, as  he  very  properly  did  in  such  a  case, 
the  high  operation  to  the  vagino-vesical  incision. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  reports,  in  the 
Amer.  Journ.  for  1837,  a  case  of  urinary  calculus 
extracted  from  a  girl  of  nine  years  old,  by  en- 
larging the  urethra,  the  incision  being  made  with 
a  bistoury  upward  towards  the  pubis  on  a  grooved 
staff,  on  the  plan  of  Dubois,  and  which  was  at- 
tended with  entire  success.  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton, 
of  the  same  city,  has  also  practised  this  method 
with  the  like  result,  and  in  neither  of  these  cases 
did  any  degree  of  incontinence  of  urine  follow. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Cooper  says,  "  Three  or 
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four  years  ago  I  assisted  Mr.  Walne,  of  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  in  extracting  a  calculus  which  was 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  one  of  its  diameters, 
from  the  "bladder  of  a  girl  eight  or  ten  years  old. 
The  meatus  was  first  gradually  dilated  with 
Weiss's  dilator :  the  incontinence  of  urine,  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  after  a  time  subsided.  I 
have  also  seen  a  piece  of  spermaceti  candle,  five 
inches  long,  and  of  the  usual  thickness,  which 
had  accidentally  slipped  into  the  bladder,  taken 
out  with  the  finger,  after  the  meatus  had  been 
dilated  for  two  or  three  hours  with  the  same  in- 
strument ;  and  in  this  case  no  incontinence  of 
■urine  followed." 

Dr.  J.  K.  Rodgers  operated  on  a  female,  and 
extracted  a  stone  weighing  9  oz.  and  5  drachms 
with  complete  success  by  a  lateral  incision,  en- 
larging the  urethra  until  it  could  be  extracted. 
This  is  the  largest  ever  extracted  with  success 
from  the  human  bladder,  and  the  patient  recov- 
ered without  incontinence  of  urine,  or  any  other 
untoward  symptom.  Dr.  Mott  extracted  a  stone 
weighing  17  oz.,  which  is  the  largest  on  record, 
but  the  patient  failed  to  recover. — Reese] 

[LITHOTOMY  BY  THE  RECTUM.  Per- 
formed by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  the  Liverpool  Infirma- 
ry, on  a  little  boy  of  three  years  and  a  half  old. 
The  case,  a  sacculated  calculus,  bulging  down- 
ward, so  as  to  be  felt  through  the  upper  wall  of 
the  rectum.  "  A  gum-lancet,  having  its  anterior 
edge  rounded  and  very  keen,  was  laid  flat  on  the 
finger,  which,  thus  armed  and  oiled,  was  intro- 
duced through  the  ami  s  so  as  to  reach  a  point  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  recto-vesical  pouch, 
when  its  edge  was  turned  upward,  and  a  decided 
cut  made  by  drawing  the  instrument  from  behind 
forward  in  the  median  line,  through  the  walls  of 
the  pouch,  and  up  to  the  stone,  on  the  hard  sur- 
face of  which  the  edge  of  the  lancet  was  distinct- 
ly felt  to  grate."  After  a  second  cut,  the  calcu- 
lus was  displaced  by  the  finger,  and  fell  into  the 
rectum,  whence  it  was  withdrawn  with  Pellier's 
double  silver  wire.  For  four  days  urine  was  dis- 
charged from  the  rectum.  On  the  tenth  day, 
four  ounces  of  urine  passed  in  a  full  stream 
through  the  penis,  and  after  this  no  urine  was 
voided  from  the  rectum.  The  child  recovered 
favourably  from  the  operation.  (See  Trans,  of 
Med.  and  Surgical  Provincial  Association,  vol.  ii, 
p.  301.  To  the  references  at  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle Lithotomy,  add  The  Surgical  Anatomy  of 
the  Perinorum,  by  Thomas  Morton,  late  House  Sur- 
geon in  the  University  College  Hospital,  8vo,  Lond., 
1838.)— C] 

[LOWER  JAW,  EXCISION  OF  THE  EN- 
TIRE. (Case  by  John  G.  Perry.  The  disease 
necrosis,  with  several  sinuses  opening  around  the 
chin.)  One  of  these  having  been  laid  open,  the 
entire  case  of  new  bone  was  found  to  be  dead, 
and  in  a  great  measure  separated  from  the  perios- 
teum. The  removal  of  the  bone  was  therefore 
determined  upon.  An  incision  was  made  along 
the  basis  of  the  jaw,  from  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  right  masseter  muscle  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  left  side.  The  exposed 
bone  was  divided  with  a  saw  and  cutting  forceps, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  the  insulated  portion  removed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  portion  remaining  on  the  right 
side,  which  had  somewhat  descended  from  the 
loss  of  the  support  of  the  central  part,  was  re- 
moved without  difficulty.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  remaining  segment  was  taken  away. 
After  the  cure,  the  patient  was  able  to  masticate 
solid  food  with  the  aid  of  the  tongue,  which  rubs 
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the  morsel  against  the  upper  teeth ;  but,  as  there 
is  no  reproduction  of  bone,  the  lower  teeth  Bre 
almost  useless,  and  they  do  not  meet  the  ui 
(See  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.,  art.  17.) — ('  J 

[LUMBAR  ABSCESS.  The  symptoms  are 
commonly  of  the  following  kind  :  pain  in  the  lum 
bar  region,  shooting  to  the  groin  and  thigh,  and 
stiffness  and  pain  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  which 
symptoms  are  exasperated  by  extension  of  the 
thigh.  The  patient  cannot  stand  well  on  the  foot, 
and  either  limps  in  walking,  or  cannot  walk  with- 
out stooping.  Any  effort  causes  an  increase  of 
pain.  Sometimes  the  inguinal  glands  are  enlar- 
ged. According  to  Dr.  Kyll,  of  Wesel,  the  dis- 
ease admits  of  being  discriminated  from  others, 
even  in  its  earliest  stage,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  the  patient  cannot  walk  in  the  up- 
right position ;  he  always  leans  a  little  forward ; 
he  can  only  straighten  himself  to  a  certain  point, 
and  he  is  stopped  by  a  tearing  pain,  which  is  felt 
at  the  same  instant  in  the  groin  and  loins.  The 
patient  can  go  up  stairs  more  easily  than  he  can 
come  down,  because,  in  the  latter  movement,  he 
is  obliged  to  hold  himself  up.  These  symptoms 
are  usually  preceded  for  several  weeks,  or  even 
months,  by  dull  pain  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Lumbar  abscess  may  be  mistaken  for  rheuma- 
tism, affections  of  the  kidney,  coxalgia,  lumbago, 
hemorrhoidal  pains,  glandular  swellings,  and  her- 
nia. I  have  known  the  latter  mistake  frequently 
made  when  the  abscess  had  formed  a  small  swell- 
ing below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  points  of 
difference  are  noticed  in  the  article  Hernia. 

I  have  attended  several  patients,  each  of  whom 
had  a  double  lumbar  abscess.  Two  such  cases 
were  lately  under  me  in  University  College  Hos- 
pital, and  ultimately  recovered.  In  the  same  hos- 
pital we  have  seen  patients  whose  thighs  were 
drawn  into  complete  contact  with  the  belly  from 
the  effects  of  lumbar  abscess ;  yet  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter,  the  limbs  gradually  resumed 
their  proper  position  and  use.  The  lumbar  ab- 
scess is  sometimes  connected  with  diseased  ver- 
tebrae, which  may  either  be  a  cause  or  an  effect 
of  the  collection  of  matter.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  unattended  with  this  compli- 
cation. 

Chronic  abscesses  perpetually  form  in  the  loins 
without  vertebral  disease,  and  get  well  with  ordi- 
nary care.  (Mayo,  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology, 
p.  124.) 

The  practice  of  opening  abscesses  connected 
with  the  larger  joints  is  considered  by  Dr.  M'Dow- 
el  to  be,  in  general,  decidedly  objectionable ;  but, 
says  he,  "when  we  consider  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces which  may  result  from  the  unchecked  prog- 
ress of  the  deep  iliac  abscess,  and  take  into  the 
account  the  very  great  sufferings  of  the  patient 
from  pressure  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  its 
filaments,  I  believe  this  to  be  a  case  in  which  sur- 
gical interference  is  called  for.  The  puncturing 
of  this  abscess,  however,  requires  much  caution. 
In  superficial  purulent  collections  in  the  iliac  fos- 
sa, the  peritoneum  is  detached,  and  pushed  up- 
ward and  inward  sufficiently  to  permit  the  incis- 
ion above  Poupart's  ligament  being  made  with  per- 
fect safety :  not  so  in  the  deep  collections  ;  there 
is  then  no  separation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the 
opening  must  be  made  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and,  of  course,  with  great  caution."  (See  M'Dow- 
el,  in  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv.,  p.  13.) 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  doctrine  respecting  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  abscesses  connected  with  large 
joints,  I  have  noticed  in  the  article  Joints,  Dis- 
eases of  the. — C] 
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[MELANOSIS,  derived  from  /itXaj,  black,  is  a 
term  employed  to  signify  substances,  occasion- 
ally developed  in  or  upon  the  textures  of  the 
animal  body,  and  characterized  by  their  black 
colour. 

Although  references  to  melanosis  of  the  lungs 
and  liver  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Bone- 
tus,  Morgagni,  and  Haller,  the  first  very  care- 
ful descriptions  of  the  disease  were  given  by 
MM.  Dupuytren,  Bayle,  and  Laennec.  The 
name  of  melanosis,  which  was  first  adopted  by 
Laennec,  who  published  the  earliest  particular 
account  of  the  disease  (see  Bulletin  de  la  Soc. 
de  VEcole  de  Med.  1806.  No.  2),  is  still  generally 
retained.  Professor  Carswell  uses  the  term  me- 
lanoma. Our  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  been 
of  late  years  much  extended  by  the  researches 
of  Breschet,  Trousseau,  Leblanc,  Carswell,  and 
some  eminent  veterinary  surgeons  in  France. 

Under  the  title  of  melanoma,  Dr.  Carswell  in- 
cludes all  melanotic  formations,  black  discolor- 
ations,  or  products,  described  by  Laennec  and 
other  authors  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  difference  in  their  nature,  he  arranges  them 
in  two  groups  ;  the  first  being  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  true  melanosis  ;  the  second  by 
that  of  spurious  melanosis.  "Thus,  (says  he,) 
when  these  formations  or  products  depend  (as 
is  the  case  with  some  of  them)  on  a  change 
talcing  place  in  that  product  of  secretion,  whence 
the  natural  colour  of  certain  parts  of  the  body  is 
derived,  or,  in  other  words;  when  they  constitute 
what  is  called  an  idiopathic  disease,  I  shall  con- 
sider them  as  belonging  to  the  first  group  ;  and 
when,  as  in  the  case  with  others,  (they  originate 
in  the  accumulation  of  a  carbonaceous  substance 
introduced  into  the  body  from  without,  the  ac- 
tion of  chemical  agents  on  the  blood,  or  the  stag- 
nation of  this  fluid,)  I  shall  include  them  in 
the  second  group.  There  are  several  black 
discolorations,  which  might  also  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  present  systematic  arrangement, 
such  as  those  observed  in  tissues  affected  with 
mortification,  that  have  been  subjected  to  the 
action  of  intense  heat,  or  powerful  escharotics 
of  various  kinds  ;  but  as  they  have  never  been 
confounded  with  any  of  the  forms  of  melanosis, 
I  shall  not  take  any  further  notice  of  them  in 
this  place."  Dr.  Carswell  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe, 1.  True  melanosis,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  kind.  2.  Spurious  melanosis;  of  which  there 
are  three  kinds: — 1.  From  the  introduction  of 
carbonaceous  matter.  2.  From  the  action  of 
chemical  agents  on  the  blood  ;  and  3.  From  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  (See  Illustrations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,  Fasc.  on  Melano- 
ma.) According  to  Dr.  Carswell's  definition, 
Irtu  melanosis  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  mor- 
bid, unorganized  product  of  secretion  of  a  deep 
brown  or  black  colour,  and  the  form  and  consis- 
tence  of  which  present  considerable  variety, 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  external 
agents. 

Melanosis  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the 
cellular  tissue  than  any  other,  and  perhaps  it  is 
in  consequence  of  that  tissue  entering  into  all 
the  common  structures  and  organs  of  the  body. 
that  melanosis  is  sometimes  noticed  in  most  of 
them.  Thus,  Andral  describes  examples  of  me- 
lanotic formations  in  a  great  number  of  the  ele- 


mentary tissues,  where  it  may  either  exist  singly, 
or  in  union  with  other  organic  disease.  (See 
Precis  d'Anat.  Pathol,  t.  i.  p.  459.)  Melanotic 
productions  may  also  be  met  with  simultaneous- 
ly in  various  textures  and  organs.  M.  Martin 
Solon  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  in  whose 
right  inguinal  glands,  thighs,  and  breasts,  me- 
lanotic tumours  had  formed.  (See  Did .  de  Med. 
et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  t.  xi.)  M.  Alibert  gives 
another  case,  where  the  skin,  different  regions 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mediastinum,  the 
mesentery,  omentum,  many  lymphatic  glands, 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  lungs,  all  contained 
melanotic  deposites. 

In  the  cellular  tissue,  the  most  frequent  seat 
of  true  melanosis,  the  melanotic  matter  is  form- 
ed after  the  manner  of  secretion,  accumulates  in 
the  cells  of  that  structure,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  form  of  tumours  of  various  sizes.  A  similar 
mode  of  formation  is  still  more  conspicuous  in 
loose  cellular  tissue,  and  particularly  on  the  sur- 
faces of  serous  membranes,  like  those  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum. 

The  next  variety,  noticed  by  Professor  Cars- 
well  in  the  seat  and  mode  of  formation  of  me- 
lanotic matter,  is  that  of  its  deposite  in  the  sub- 
stance or  molecular  structure  of  organs,  after 
the  manner  of  nutrition.  Lastly,  he  adverts  to 
the  detoction  of  melanotic  matter  in  the  blood, 
chiefly  that  contained  in  the  venous  capillaries, 
and  under  circumstances  which  prove,  that  it 
must  have  been  formed  in  these  vessels.  (See 
Illustrations  of  the  Elem.  Forms  of  Dis.  Fasc.  on 
Melanoma.) 

There  are  four  varieties  of  true  melanosis. 
(See  Andral,  Precis  d'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.p.446.) 
The  following  names  have  been  applied  to 
them  : — 

1.  The  punctiform  (melanose  infiltree)  is  that 
in  which  the  melanotic  matter  presents  itself  in 
minute  points  or  dots  in  the  texture  of  an  organ. 
It  is  principally  noticed  in  the  lungs  and  liver. 

2.  Tuberiform  melanosis  (concretions  melan- 
iques,  melanose  en  masse)  is  the  most  common 
variety  of  it,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
most  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  sometimes 
on  the  surfaces  of  serous  membranes.  "  In  the 
former  situation  (says  Dr.  Carswell)  the  tu- 
mours are  generally  globular,  and  in  the  latter 
not  unfrequently  pyriform.  They  are  most  fre- 
quently found  single  in  organs,  and  aggregated 
in  cellular  and  adipous  tissues,  and  have,  per- 
haps, never  been  found  limited  to  one  organ,  the 
deposition  of  the  melanotic  matter  taking  place 
simultaneously  or  successively  in  a  great  many 
organs,  or  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  body.  The  melanotic  tumours 
are  most  numerous  in  the  cellular  and  adipous 
tissues,  and  from  their  aggregation  produce  ta- 
bulated or  irregularly  shaped  masses  of  great 
bulk."  Melanotic  tumours  are  sometimes  bound- 
ed by  cysts,  but  more  frequently  have  no  cysts, 
(See  Andral,  Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.  p.  451,)  but  are 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  texture  in  which 
they  are  produced.  Laennec,  indeed,  divided 
melanosis  into  the  encysted,  and  non-encysted. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Carswell, 
melanosis  is  perhaps  never  found  encysted  in 
compound  tissues,  or  organs,  as  the  brain,  lungs, 
liver,  and  kidneys  :  whereas  it  is  always  so  in 
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the  cellular  and  adipous  tissues,  and  sometimes 
on  the  surface  of  serous  membranes. 

3.  Stratiform  melanosis  (melanose  membrani- 
lorme)  is  represented  by  Dr.  Carswell  to  be 
formed  only  on  free  surfaces,  though  M.  Blandin 
states,  that  it  is  occasionally  produced  on  the 
adherent  surfaces  of  serous  membranes.  As  the 
name  leads  us  to  understand,  the  melanotic  mat- 
ter is  deposited  in  the  form  of  strata,  or  layers, 
or  of  a  pseudo-membrane.  Its  consistence  gen- 
erally resembles  that  of  jelly,  and  is  enclosed 
either  in  a  soft  spongy  cellular  tissue,  or  tine 
transparent  serous  membrane  of  new  formation, 
so  that,  when  pressed,  it  feels  pulpy,  but  is  not 
removed  by  the  finger,  or  a  scalpel  passed  over 
it,  unless  some  force  is  employed. 

4.  Liquiform,  or  fluid  Melanosis,  was  not  de- 
scribed by  Laennec,  which,  as  Andral  remarked, 
is  not  surprising,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  me- 
lanosis as  a  tissue  or  texture.  M.  Breschet  has 
applied  this  name  to  certain  liquids  of  a  dark 
colour,  which  seemed  to  him  to  arise  from  mor- 
bid secretion.  In  some  individuals,  M.  Andral 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  after  chronic 
peritonitis,  a  black  fluid  which  he  regards  as 
liquiform  melanosis.  Dr.  Carswell  remarks,  that 
'■  the  appearance  of  true  melanosis  in  a  liquid 
form  has  in  general  been  confined  to  natural  or 
accidental  serous  cavities.  Among  the  former, 
the  cavities  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum  furnish 
almost  the  only  examples  in  which  the  liquid 
melanotic  matter  has  been  observed,  and  that 
too  in  very  small  quantity.  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  man  as  a  product  of  secretion,  but  have  met 
with  it  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  me- 
lanotic tumours,  and  the  effusion  of  their  con- 
tents into  serous  cavities,  the  walls  of  which 
they  had  perforated.  The  accidental  serous 
cavities,  in  which  it  has  been  found,  are  those 
which  constitute  cysts,  particularly  in  the  ova- 
ries." MM.  Trousseau  and  Le  Blanc  met  with 
a  fibrous  cyst,  as  large  as  the  fist,  situated  above 
the  kidneys  of  a  horse,  and  containing  about 
eight  ounces  of  black  liquid. 

Breschet,  Andral,  and  Cruveilhier,  in  describ- 
ing liquiform  melanosis  on  mucous  surfaces,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  stomach,  have  confounded  it 
with  the  black  discoloration  of  effused  blood, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon 
it. — (Carswell,) 

The  largest  melanotic  masses  are  found  in  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum,  and 
these  are  always  composed  of  many  smaller 
ones.  The  largest  single  tumours  are  noticed 
in  the  liver.  In  the  horse,  masses  of  true  mela- 
nosis have  been  found  in  the  former  situation, 
weighing  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds.  (Id.) 
It  is  further  explained  by  Dr.  Carswell,  that  the 
consistence  of  true  melanosis  is  determined  by 
the  texture  and  form  of  the  part  in  which  it  is 
deposited.  "  Thus,  it  is  never  found  solid  in 
6erous  cavities,  for  the  plain  reason,  that  its  dif- 
fusion is  not  limited  by  dense  unyielding  tissues. 
Even  in  tumours  attached  to  the  serous  covering 
of  these  cavities,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  either 
perfectly  fluid,  or  not  more  dense  than  animal 
jelly.  Loose  cellular  tissue  is  also  occasionally 
filled  with  the  black  matter  in  a  fluid  state. 
In  the  dense  texture  of  the  cutis,  on  the  contra- 
ry, even  the  smallest  tumours  may  be  as  hard 
as  cartilage,  and  are  generally  as  firm  as  the 
pancreas.  In  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the 
brain,  the  melanotic  tumour  acquires  only  a  me- 
dium degree  of  consistence,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally firmer  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  in 
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consequence  of  the  capsule  of  the  glands  acting 
as  a  compressing  cause. 

Melanotic  tumours  are  susceptible  of  a  soften- 
ing process,  especially  when  situated  near  the 
surface.  The  skin  becomes  thin,  ulcerates,  and 
a  fishy  blackish  matter,  characterizing  the  dis- 
ease, is  discharged.  This  is  what  M.  Blandin 
saw  take  place  in  an  old  woman,  who  was  after- 
wards admitted  into  La  Salpetriere,  and  whose 
case  is  recorded  by  M.  Breschet.  (See  Magen- 
die,  Journ.  de  Physiologie Experim.,  t.  i.  p.  354.) 

Melanotic  tumours,  attacked  by  ulceration,  or 
the  knife,  pour  out  blood  as  well  as  a  blackish 
fluid.  They  may  also  throw  out  granulations, 
suppurate  and  heal,  as  was  exemplified  in  the 
horse  operated  upon  by  M.  Damoiseau,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  were  published  by  M.  Trous- 
seau. (Archives,  Juin,  1828,  p.  180.)  In  ordina- 
ry cases,  melanosis  is  not  productive  of  much 
disorder  in  the  economy.  In  the  liver  and  the 
cellular  tissue  it  may  attain  an  enormous  mag- 
nitude without  giving  rise,  during  life,  to  the 
slightest  functional  disturbance  leading  to  the 
suspicion  of  its  existence,  provided  it  does  not 
cause  any  mechanical  oppression.  When  me- 
lanotic tumours  exhibit  any  inflammatory  action, 
or  disposition  to  hemorrhage,  it  is  the  cellular 
tissue  in  their  structure  that  is  the  seat  of  those 
changes,  just  as  it  is  the  seat  of  cancer  which 
sometimes  invades  melanotic  tumours.  (Blan- 
din, in  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.,  t.  xi.  p.  392.) 

Dr.  Carswell  and  M.  Andral  differ  from  Laen- 
nec in  believing  the  melanotic  matter  to  be  de- 
posited first  in  a  fluid  state,  and  afterwards  to 
acquire  greater  consistence  from  the  cellular 
tissue  in  which  it  becomes  enveloped.  At  an 
indefinite  period  of  its  formation,  however,  Dr. 
Carswell  admits  that  the  solid  melanotic  tumour 
loses  its  consistence,  and  softens ;  yet  this 
change  does  not  appear  to  him  nor  to  M.  Andral, 
as  it  did  to  Laennec,  (Precis  d'Anat.  Pathol.,  t. 
i.  p.  450,)  to  be  a  vital  process,  originating  in 
the  melanotic  matter  itself,  but  to  depend  upon 
the  destruction  of  tissues,  which  surround,  or 
are  contained  in,  the  melanotic  tumour,  and  upon 
the  simultaneous  effusion  of  serosity.  Inflam- 
mation rarely  accompanies  the  softening  process, 
and,  when  ulceration  and  sloughing  occur,  they 
appear  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  melanotic 
matter  compressing  or  obliterating  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  contained. 
(Carswell,  Op.  cit.) 

The  texture  of  the  melanotic  matter  is  homoge- 
neous, void  of  smell,  opaque,  and  a  fluid  exudes 
from  it,  which  stains  the  fingers  black  ;  and  it 
is  not  itself  organized.  In  vain  (says  M.  An- 
dral) should  we  look  for  any  trace  of  organiza- 
tion. It  is  merely  a  homogeneous  substance, 
sometimes  divided  into  lobules,  or  layers,  by 
cellular  tissue,  which  pervades  it,  without  be- 
longing to  it.  There  are  neither  cavities,  areo- 
lae, nor  fibres  in  it :  no  vessel,  no  nerve,  is  dis- 
tributed in  it.  No  characters  exist  entitling  it 
to  be  called  a  texture. 

As  Professbr  Carswell  observes,  "  when  a 
number  of  melanotic  tumours  are  grouped  to- 
gether, they  are  included  in  a  common  capsule, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  their  respec- 
tive coverings  and  portions  of  cellular  tissue, 
contained  in  the  angular  spaces  sometimes  left 
between  them.  It  is  in  these  filamentous  and 
cellular  tissues  alone,  that  blood-vessels  or 
nerves  are  to  be  seen.  Minute  arteries  and  veins 
may  be  observed  ramifying  in  both,  but  they 
never  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  these  tissues. 
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Large  branches,  and  even  trunks  of  arteries  and 
reins  are  sometimes  found  passing  over  the  sur- 
face, or  included  in  the  aggregated  masses  of 
melanotic  tumours."  (See  Carswell's  Elem. 
Fur  ins  of  his.  Fasc.  on  Melanoma.) 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
melanosis,  M.  Thenard  detected  carbon  in  it; 
M.  Clarion,  albumen  and  a  peculiar  black  colour- 
ing matter;  and  M.  Barruel  ascertained,  that 
tins  last  is  analogous  to  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood.  He  also  made  out  the  presence  of 
a  particular  modification  of  fibrine  in  it,  and  the 
existence  of  phosphate  of  iron  in  it;  elementary 
ingredients  also  in  the  blood.  M.  Foy  made  a 
comparative  analysis  of  medullary  or  encepha- 
loid,  scirrhous,  and  melanotic  formations,  and 
he  detected  in  these  different  substances  albu- 
men, fibrine,  and  salts,  the  basis  of  which  were 
soda,  potassa,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron,  in  rather 
less  proportion  in  the  two  first  formations  than 
in  melanosis;  and  in  this  latter  a  highly  car- 
bonize! principle,  composing  nearly  one  third 
of  it.  Those  various  researches  thus  all  tend 
to  prove  a  close  analogy  between  the  elements 
of  melanosis  and  those  of  the  blood. 

Melanosis  is  not  restricted  to  man.  It  is  more 
frequently  noticed  in  white  and  gray  horses  than 
in  those  of  any  other  colour ;  MM.  Rodet  and 
Breschct  have  met  with  it  also  in  horses  of  a 
light  bay  colour  ;  and  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  mice, 
and  rats,  are  all  subject  to  it.  In  horses,  mela- 
notic swellings  form  especially  under  the  tail, 
and  thence  extend  to  a  greater  or  lesser  distance 
within  the  pelvis.  They  may  often  be  removed 
from  this  situation  with  success. 

Though  melanosis  may  occur  at  any  period 
of  liie?  and  even  in  the  fetus,  as  a  melanotic 
formation  on  the  cerebellum  exemplified  in  a 
preparation  in  University  College  Museum  would 
tend  to  prove,  yet  it  is  more  common  in  adults 
and  aged  persons  than  very  young  individuals. 

Melanosis  was  regarded  by  Laennec  as  a  spe- 
cies of  cancer.  {Auscult.,  t.  ii.  p.  33.)  But  in 
its  appearance  and  progress,  it  is  very  different 
from  the  latter.  The  white  resplendent  hue  and 
the  lardaceous  texture  of  scirrhus,  which  yields 
a  grating  noise  as  the  knife  passes  through  it, 
present  no  resemblance  to  melanosis.  The  lan- 
cinating pains  of  cancer ;  the  characters  of  the 
encephaloid  tumour;  the  tendency  of  these  for- 
mations to  be  reproduced  after  having  been  ex- 
tirpated ;  the  hectic  fever  and  other  derangements 
of  the  health  to  which  they  give  rise ;  are  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  marking  the  differences 
between  melanosis  and  cancer.  The  only  ex- 
amples likely  to  have  occasioned  such  mistake, 
are  those  in  which  melanosis  and  cancer  are 
united  together.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
tubercular  disease.  The  carcine  melance  of  Ali- 
bert,  and  the  cancer  anthracine  of  Jurine,  seem 
to  have  differed  from  simple  melanosis  in  their 
tendency  to  be  reproduced  in  other  parts  after 
extirpation,  and  in  their  disposition  to  soften  and 
be  accompanied  by  ulceration,  and  all  the  evils 
peculiar  to  cancerous  diseases.  At  all  events, 
then,  it  would  seem  as  if  there  are  modifications 
of  melanosis,  which  are  of  malignant  character, 
whether  we  adopt  the  doctrine  or  not,  that  they 
arc  combinations  of  cancer  and  melanosis  to- 
gether. .       ,  .       ,        ..  .    . 

The  fact  of  melanosis  taking  place  chiefly  m 
white,  gray,  or  light  bay  horses,  is  a  curious  one, 
seeming  to  prove  thai  the  black  matter  of  this 
accidental  production  is  deposited  in  internal  or- 
gans as  it  were,  in  consequence  of  such  colour- 


ing matter  not  being  secreted  by  the  skin.  Per- 
haps, however,  as  M.  Andral  observes,  there  has 
been  too  much  disposition  to  generalize  on  this 
point  ;  for  M.  Rodet  has  published  instances  of 
melanosis  in  horses  of  all  colours.  (See  Anat. 
Pathol.,  t.  i.  p.  475  ;  and  Rodet,  in  Journ.  de  Med. 
Veterinaire,  par  M.  Dupuy,  t.  ii.  p.  273.) 

Simple  melanosis  is  not  of  itself  dangerous :  it 
causes  no  particular  disturbance  of  the  health, 
unless  from  its  size  it  happen  to  press  upon  or- 
gans and  produce  functional  disturbance.  It  may 
also  be  combined  with  cancer,  or  it  may  be  at- 
tended with  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the 
texture,  directly  connected  with  it.  By  its 
pressure  on  important  vessels,  it  may  also  give 
rise  to  dropsy. 

Surgery  possesses  no  means  of  dispersing  a 
melanotic  tumour,  the  only  plan  of  cure  being 
that  of  removing  the  new  production  with  a  knife. 
The  practicableness  and  propriety  of  this  will 
depend  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  inconveniences  experienced  from 
it.— C] 

[MYOTOMY.  The  honour  of  beting  the  first 
surgeon  in  America,  who  performed  myotomy, 
as  it  may  be  contradistinguished  from  tenotomy, 
for  the  removal  of  deformity  in  a  limb,  belongs 
to  Professor  Paul  F.  Eve,  of  Augusta,  Geo.  The 
case  will  be  found  reported  in  the  South  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  for  1838  ;  and  consisted  in  the  suc- 
cessful division  of  the  Adductor  Longus  Femoris, 
for  deformity  and  consequent  loss  of  motion  in 
the  thigh.  The  incision  was  made  along  the 
internal  edge  of  the  muscle,  commencing  at  the 
pubis,  and  extending  in  a  similar  direction  five 
inches,  and  the  muscle  was  then  divided  about 
three  inches  below  its  origin  from  the  pubis. 
For  the  details  and  subsequent  treatment,  I  have 
no  space,  but  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
complete.  (See  Tenotomy,  Wry  Neck,  &c,  in 
the  Appendix.) 

In  Europe  the  division  of  the  muscles  has 
been  practised  of  late  for  the  reduction  of  long 
standing  dislocations,  and  for  removing  dis- 
tortions of  the  spine.  The  trapezius,  rhom- 
boides,  levator  anguli  scapulae,  sacro  lumbalis, 
and  longissimus  dorsi,  have  been  subjected  to 
myotomy.  Some  of  these  sections  have  been 
made  in  America,  prompted  by  the  success  of 
M.  Ouerin,  of  Paris,  but  I  am  not  informed  of 
the  results.  Dr.  Flint,  of  Louisville,  in  his 
Notes  on  Druitt's  Vade  Mecum,  lately  reprinted 
by  Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  severely 
censures  these  barbarous  operations,  and  applies 
to  these  Mr.  D.'s  own  epithet,  in  reference  to  the 
myotomy  employed  in  cases  of  stammering,  which 
he  denominates,   "  muscle-cntting-gone-mad." 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  divided 
the  adductor  and  the  pectineus  muscles  in  a 
lady,  who  for  nine  years  had  been  deformed  and 
crippled  by  their  permanent  contraction.  The 
operation  has  been  successful,  and  the  lady  is 
enabled  to  walk  without  crutches. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Schmidt,  of  New  York,  has  cured  a 
case  of  immobility  of  the  lower  jaw,  by  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  the  masseter  muscle, 
after  the  instrument  employed  by  Dr.  Mott,  for 
opening  the  mouth  in  analogous  cases,  had  been 
repeatedly  used  without  success.  The  case  was 
one  which  was  dependant  upon  a  contraction  and 
rigidity  of  one  oi  the  masseters.  consequential 
upon  ulcerated  sore  throat,  and  had  existed  for 
twelve  years.  Dr.  Carnochan,  of  this  city,  per- 
formed a  similar  operation,  but  a  true  anchylosis 
of  the  joint  prevented  its  success.— Reese.] 
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[NECROSIS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack  has  a 
paper  in  the  Amer.  Journal  of  Med.  Sciences, 
lor  1831,  on  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
in  various  diseases,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
in  the  forming  state  of  necrosis,  and  when  mat- 
ter is  established  under  the  periosteum,  so  as  to 
denude  it,  this  surgeon  adopts  the  practice  of  lay- 
ing open  the  tumour  so  as  to  completely  expose 
the  bone,  or  so  much  of  it  as  is  involved,  and 
then  applying  the  actual  cautery  at  a  white 
heat,  searing  the  surface  thus  exposed.  Dr. 
Hosack  has  treated  several  cases  in  this  way 
with  entire  success. — Reese.] 

[NEURALGIA.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgia,  and  reports  as  follows  : 

Supra-orbitary  nerve  divided  in  two  cases 
with  success ;  the  infra-orbitary  nerve  divided 
fifteen  times,  and  in  six  cases  it  succeeded  ;  the 
facial  nerve  divided  twice  without  success  :  and 
once  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  which  re- 
moved the  disease. — Reese.] 

[NEUROMA,  or  Neurotic  Tumours.  Pro- 
fessor Parker,  of  New  York,  has  distinguished 
three  varieties. 

1st.  A  very  small  tumour  in  or  directly  under 
the  skin,  and  seeming  to  occupy  the  very  ex- 
tremities of  the  nervous  filaments.  They  are 
very  painful,  especially  if  touched  or  handled, 
and  require  excision. 

2d.  Occupying  the  trunk  of  a  large  nerve. 
He  has  lately  removed  one  from  the  ulnar  nerve, 
just  above  the  internal  condyle,  which  had  at- 
tained the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  having  sub- 
sisted for  several  years.  It  was  attributed  to 
repeated  blows  received  upon  the  nerve  where 
it  passes  over  the  olecranon.  None  of  the 
original  filaments  could  be  traced  in  the  tumour 
or  upon  its  surface,  having  changed  into  a  pulpy 
mass,  contained  within  the  thickened  and  dis- 
tended neurolema. 

3d.  This  variety  is  found  upon  the  end  of 
stumps,  and  is  the  source  of  the  acute  pain 
sometimes  so  afflicting  after  amputation. 

Mr.  Cooper's  article  on  this  subject  is  entire- 
ly new,  and  is  worthy  of  attention. — Reese.] 

Neuroma,  (from  vevpov  a  nerve,)  a  term 
originally  employed  by  Odier  to  signify  a  tu- 
mour formed  in  or  upon  a  nervous  trunk.  This 
subject  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Mr.  Wood, 
the  results  of  whose  researches  are  published  in 
the  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  part  2. 
Tumours,  connected  with  nerves,  are  subject  to 
much  variety.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the 
swelling  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  cyst,  filled 
with  a  fluid,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  operated 
upon,  and  reported  by  Cheselden.  In  other 
instances,  it  is  in  part  solid,  and  in  part  fluid : 
more  frequently  it  is  solid  throughout,  In  one 
of  the  cases  detailed  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  tumour 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  a  firm  membranous 
cyst,  containing  a  tliick  fluid  ;  in  three  others,  it 
consisted  partly  of  fluid,  and  partly  of  a  solid 
substance  ;  and,  in  twenty,  it  was  entirely  of  a 
solid  texture.  The  consistence,  colour,  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  solid  part  differ  in  different  cases  ; 
and  sometimes  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
tumour.  In  some  instances,  the  whole  mass  is 
very  firm  and  hard,  of  a  whitish,  or  yellowish 
colour,  and  of  a  fibrocartilaginous  appearance, 
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harder  than  a  nerve,  and  rather  more  shining. 
The  fibres  run  generally  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, but  are  not  always  parallel,  and  the  inter- 
stices of  them  were  observed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  substance  of  the  tumour.  In 
other  cases,  one  part  of  the  mass  is  solid,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  steatomatous  appearance ; 
and,  in  another  part,  there  are  cells  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  size,  some  empty,  others  containing 
either  fluid,  or  a  softish  medullary  substance. 
Occasionally  small  lobes  are  met  with,  all  dis- 
tinct, but  closely  pressed  together.  In  almost  all 
cases,  Mr.  Wood  observed  a  firm  sac,  more  or 
less  dense,  and  of  a  shining  appearance,  not  un- 
like tendon,  and  seemingly  formed  in  part  or  en- 
tirely of  diseased  neurilema.  In  some  cases,  the 
sac  is  loosely  attached  to  the  contained  parts  by  a 
thin  cellular  substance  ;  in  others,  it  is  firmly  in- 
corporated with  them ;  and  sometimes  it  is  at- 
tached to,  or  partially  covered  with  muscular 
fibres.  The  nerve  itself  is  sometimes  sound 
where  it  enters  and  comes  out  of  the  tumour ;  but 
more  frequently  it  is  thickened,  and  now  and 
then  reddened.  The  nerve  may  often  be  traced 
to  the  surface  of  the  diseased  part,  and  some  of 
its  fasciculi  even  into  the  substance,  or  sac  of  the 
tumour.  When,  however,  the  swelling  is  very 
large,  none  of  the  nervous  fibres  can  be  traced 
from  the  trunk  above  to  that  below  the  tumour. 
The  circumstance  of  the  disease  affecting  only  a 
certain  number  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  seems 
to  Mr.  Wood  to  account  for  the  complete  power 
of  sensation  and  motion,  often  retained  in  the 
limb  beyond  the  tumour.  That  part  of  the  nerve 
does  continue  adequate  to  its  functions,  when 
another  part  of  it  is  much  diseased,  is  proved  by 
the  effect  of  dividing  the  nervous  trunk  in  the 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  tumour,  when 
the  sensation  and  power  of  motion,  which  had 
previously  been  little  impaired,  became  instant- 
ly destroyed,  or  much  diminished.  (See  Wood, 
in  Edinb.  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.) 

The  pressure  of  a  neuroma  may  give  rise  to 
local  pain  and  numbness,  and,  in  some  instances, 
it  has  been  known  to  occasion  convulsions  and 
epilepsy.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Portal,  a  wo- 
man was  freed  from  epileptic  attacks  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumour,  which  had  formed  on  one  of 
the  nerves  of  the  thumb. 

The  generality  of  neuromatous  swellings  do 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature  ;  ''  first,  be- 
cause however  large  the  diseased  mass  is,  or 
however  long  it  may  have  existed,  the  contiguous 
textures,  and  more  particularly  the  skin,  do  not 
become  affected  with  disease  of  a  malignant 
kind  ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  seems  to  be 
no  tendency  to  a  return  of  the  complaint  after 
it  has  once  been  removed  by  operation."  (  Wood, 
ib.) 

We  know  from  the  history  of  medullary  can- 
cer, however,  and  especially  from  the  history  of 
this  disease,  as  it  presents  itself  in  the  eye,  that 
the  nerves  may  be  the  seat  of  it.  Now  and  then 
a  neuroma  is  met  with  exhibiting  a  brainlike  and 
bloody  substance.  Mr.  Liston  removed  from  a 
middle-aged  and  healthy-looking  man  a  tumour, 
which  had  occupied  the  popliteal  space  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  It  was  growing  rapidly,  had 
attained  the  size  of  a  cricket-ball,  and  waa  se- 
riously impeding  the  motions  of  the  limb.  On  the 
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ction,  the  tibial  nerve  was  found  intimately 
connected  with  it,  the  fibrillae  stretched  over  its 
■heath  entering  into,  and  being  mixed  with  the 
substance  of  the  growth.  The  nerve  was  cut 
above  and  below,  and  the  whole  mass  extirpated, 
broken,  and  entire.  During  the  stay  of  the  man 
in  the  hospital,  a  tumour  was  detected  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh  of  the  same  limb;  here  an 
inilammatory  swelling  took  place;  and  suppu- 
rated. It  was  opened,  but  the  original  lump  did 
not  disperse.  Within  six  months  after  the  heal- 
ing of  the  wound  in  the  ham,  the  patient  returned 
will)  an  enormously  swollen  limb,  and  a  large 
elastic  morbid  mass  in  the  back  part  of  it. 
A  bleeding  fungus  protruded;  and  the  disease 
was  soon  fatal.  Tne  original  tumour,  now  in 
Mr.  Liston's  collection,  is  soft  and  bloody  ;  but 
that  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  was  fibrinous, 
ovoid;  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  involved  the 
anterior  crural  nerve.  The  diseased  structure. 
which  had  been  reproduced  in  the  popliteal 
space,  had  all  the  characters  of  fungus  haema- 
todes.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that,  in  this  case, 
the  removal  of  the  tumour  from  the  ham,  with  at 
least  three  inches  of  the  tibial  nerve,  should  not 
have  been  followed  for  an  instant  by  any  loss  of 
power  of  motion  or  sensation  in  the  limb  or  foot. 
(See  Liston  on  Pract.  Surgery,  p.  294.) 

The  following  advice  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment, as  offered  by  Mr.  Mayo,  appears  good. 
The  tumour  should  De  exposed,  and  if  separable 
from  the  surface  of  the  nerve  should  be  removed, 
whether  solid,  or  a  cyst.  If  completely  impli- 
cated with  the  whole  structure  of  the  nerve,  and 
that  nerve  a  small  one,  it  should  be  removed  with 
the  portion  of  nerve  involved  with  it.  "If  so  im- 
plicated, and  the  nerve  the  sciatic,  and  the  tumour 
a  cyst,  the  cyst  might  be  punctured,  and  the  fluid 
evacuated,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  unite 
the  wound  by  adhesion.  In  the  last  case,  sup- 
posing the  tumour  to  prove  solid,  another  ques- 
tion might  still  arise;  whether,  the  nerve  being 
first  divided  above  the  tumour,  the  latter  would 
not  admit  of  being  dissected  out  of  so  palsied  a 
limb,  with  more  probability  of  safety  to  the  pa- 
tient, than  if  the  nerve  to  be  operated  upon  were 
left  in  communication  with  the  brain."  (See 
Mayo's  Human  Pathology,  p.  146.) 

An  interesting  account  of  the  removal  of  a 
tumour  of  the  radio-spiral  nerve  of  the  right  arm 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Gibbs.  The  case 
terminated  successfully,  with  a  recovery  of  some 
slight  use  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  fingers  ; 
and  "  the  patient  was  dismissed  with  returning 
sensation  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  a  tolera- 
bly free  use  of  the  arm."  (See  Edinb.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  250.) 

As  is  well  known,  when  nerves  have  been 
divided  in  amputation,  their  extremities  swell 
into  firm  bulbs  of  an  oval  shape,  and  frequently 
of  the  size  ofanut.  In  certain  instances,  these 
enlargements  of  the  ends  of  nerves  cause  most 
severe  neuralgic  sufferings,  and  this  probably, 
as  Mr.  Laurence  conceives,  either  from  the  bul- 
bous swellings  of  the  nerves  being  involved  in 
tlie  cicatrix,  or  pressed  by  the  contraction  of  it 
against  the  sawn  end  of  the  bone.  (See  Lang- 
staff,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  155.) 
For  additional  remarks  on  this  last  subject,  see 
Stump.  For  engravings  of  the  appearances  of 
the  ends  of  nerves  in  stumps,  consult  P.  G.  Van 
Hoorn  deiis  qiur  in  partibus  Membri  prasertim 
ossein  a/nputa!io)u>  viilnenifis,  notanda  sunt. 
Lugd.  Batav.,  1«>3,  4to.— C] 

[NIPPLES.    In  addition  to  what  is  stated 


upon  the  subject  of  sore  nipples  in  the  article 
Mamma,  I  may  observe,  that  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver is  an  excellent  application  for  the  cure  of  this 
painful  and  sometimes  obstinate  complaint.  Dr. 
Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  strongly  recommends  its 
use  in  the  following  manner.  Having  gently,  but 
carefully  dried  the  nipple,  the  part  is  to  be  free- 
ly touched  with  a  sharp  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  is  to  be  insinuated  also  into  the  chaps 
and  chinks.  The  nipple  is  then  to  be  washed 
with  a  little  warm  milk  and  water.  The  pain 
soon  subsides,  and  the  sore  may  then  be  healed 
with  a  little  zinc  ointment.  Dr.  Hannay  occa- 
sionally washes  the  nipple  with  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  borax  before  and  after  suckling  the 
infant.  (See  Land.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiv.  p.674.) 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  formula  of  borax  for  these 
cases  is  specified  in  the  article  Mamma.  Dr. 
Jewel  adds  his  testimony  in  favour  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  (Op.  et  vol.  cit.  p.  753.)  Pyroligne- 
ous  acid,  blended  with  white  of  egg,  is  another 
remedy  sometimes  preferred.  (Gaz.  Medicate.) 
-C] 

[NCEVI  MATERNI.  Dr.  J.Rhea  Barton,  of, 
Philadelphia,  has  for  a  number  of  years  prac- 
tised an  operation  for  these  deformities,  when 
aneurismal,  by  insertingtwo  pins  at  right  angles 
through  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and  then  encir- 
cling these  with  a  ligature.  The  pins  form 
four  fixed  points,  beneath  which  the  ligature 
may  be  tightly  drawn,  and  a  neck  is  thus 
formed  even  upon  those  flattened  bodies.  Some 
of  the  British  surgeons  have  adopted  a  simi- 
lar practice,  but  as  Dr.  Barton  used  it  in  Phila- 
delphia simultaneously  with  the  intelligence 
that  a  similar  operation  was  performed  in  Eng- 
land, I  am  unable  to  decide  the  claim  of  pri- 
ority, though  it  was  original  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  "Barton,  he  having  devised  and  executed  it 
before  he  had  ever  heard  of  its  being  elsewhere 
thought  of.  His  success  has  been  very  grati- 
fying in  numerous  cases. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  removal  of  these  affections,  having 
removed  three  by  caustic,  eight  by  ligature,  and 
eighty-five  by  excision,  all  of  them  successful ; 
although  in  one  case  he  found  it  necessary  to 
practise  excision  twice.  See  his  splendid  work 
on  Tumours,  for  interesting  cases  of  aneurism 
by  anastomoses. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens  prefers  a  peculiar  form  of 
seton  for  the  removal  of  ncevi  of  the  aneurismal 
variety.  He  passes  an  armed  needle  longitudi- 
nally through  the  tumour,  having  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  the  thread  a  thickened  ligature, 
composed  of  threads  folded  together  until  their 
bulk  is  sufficient  to  plug  up  both  the  openings 
made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  needle.  In 
"his  way  he  avoids  all  hemorrhage,  by  drawing 
the  needle  through  quickly,  including  the  thick- 
ened ligature,  and  leaving  the  latter.  Inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  take  place  within  the 
cavity  transfixed  by  the  seton,  and  obliterate  it 
completely.  I  have  seen  this  eminent  surgeon 
remove  such  deformities  from  the  face,  in  posi- 
tions to  which  neither  of  Dr.  Warren's  methods 
were  adapted,  and  either  of  them,  if  successful, 
must  have  sadly  disfigured  by  the  operation, 
while  this  method  leaves  scarcely  any  trace  of 
the  operation. 

Dr.  Mott  prefers,  in  all  these  cases,  the  em- 
ployment of  acupuncturation  with  needles,  heat- 
ed to  a  white  heat  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  a  practice  introduced  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bushe.    He  passes  these  hot  needles  directly 
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through  these  aneurismal  tumours,  some  eight  or 
ten  times  in  different  and  opposite  directions. 
Not  a  drop  of  blood  flows,  the  pain  is  very  in- 
considerable, and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  his  success  in  repeated  instances. 
The  effect  of  this  acupuncturation  upon  the  tu- 
mour is  like  the  seton,  and  leaves  scarcely  any 
scar. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Journal,  for  1839,  a  criti- 
cal paper  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  Telan- 
giectasis, or  that  morbid  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels which  gives  rise  to  ncevus  and  aneurism 
from  anastomosis.  This  barbarous  specimen 
of  technology  was  introduced  originally  by 
Graefe,  as  a  synonyme  for  the  ncevus  maternus 
of  the  older  writers ;  the  aneurism  from  anas- 
tomosis of  John  Bell ;  the  tumeur  variqueuse  or 
fongueuse  sanguine  of  Boyer ;  and  the  tumeur 
erectile  of  Dupuytren.  My  limits  will  only 
permit  me  to  refer  to  this  valuable  article  of 
Dr.  Watson,  which  abounds  with  discriminat- 
ing good  sense  and  practical  information  on  this 
obscure  and  difficult  topic. — Reese.] 

[NOSE,  HYPERTROPHY,  or  LIPOMA  OF 
THE.  The  growth,  or  enlargement,  seems  to 
be  restricted  to  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular 
tissue.  These  textures  become  thickened  ;  and 
"  the  sebaceous  crypts  are  enlarged  and  dis- 
tended with  their  secretion,  some  of  them  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  forming  encysted  tu- 
mours of  the  size  of  a  garden  pea  ;  the  cellular 
tissue  is  loaded  with  serosity,  and,  in  some 
places,  there  is  fibrinous  deposite.  The  arterial 
capillaries  are  not  much  enlarged  :  but,  when 
the  part  is  dependant,  or  the  circulation  much 
excited,  or  the  return  of  blood  prevented  by 
violent  exertion  of  the  lungs,  the  veins  are  much 
enlarged,  giving  the  tumour  a  more  blue  and 
distended  appearance.  Different  parts  become 
affected  in  succession,  and  the  mass  is  made  up 
of  many  growths  from  the  point  and  sides,  of 
various  sizes,  separated  by  fissures,  in  which 
the  sebaceous  secretion,  often  rancid  and  offen- 
sive, lodges.  These  swellings,  though  attached 
by  pretty  broad  bases,  are  loose  and  pendulous." 
(bee  Liston  on  Pract.  Surgery,  p.  237.) 

In  some  instances,  the  tumour  has  been  known 
to  extend  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  much, 
that  the  patient  could  not  breathe  well,  espe- 
cially during  sleep,  unless  a  tin  tube  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  nostrils.  If  the  tumour  were  not 
supported  with  the  hand,  it  also  became  im- 
mersed in  any  liquid  that  was  brought  towards 
the  mouth  to  be  drunk.  (See  Hey's  Surgery, 
ed.  2,  p.  565.) 

In  one  of  the  cases,  under  this  last  practition- 
er, the  case  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  common  integuments  of  the 
nose.  The  bones  and  cartilages  seemed  to  be  in 
their  natural  state.  For,  though  the  latter  were 
buried  in  the  mass,  yet,  when  the  tumour  was 
supported,  Mr.  Hey  could  distinctly  trace,  with 
his  finger,  the  border  of  the  cartilages.  The 
tumour  was  divided  in  the  middle ;  and,  at  the 
origin  of  this  cleft,  he  could  discern  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The  sebaceous  cryptae 
were  so  much  enlarged,  that  some  of  them  would 
admit  the  end  of  a  crow's  quill.  Mr.  Hey  ope- 
rated as  follows  : — having  felt,  with  his  finger, 
the  border  of  the  cartilaginous  part,  which  gives 
the  nose  its  proper  figure,  he  marked  out  this 
border  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  the  tumour, 
with  a  pencil  moistened  with  Indian  ink.  Then, 
allowing  for  the  thickness  of  the  cartilage,  and  a 
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proper  covering  of  adipose  membrane,  he  made 
his  first  incision  parallel  to  the  line  marked  out. 
He  next  pursued  the  dissection  upwards,  aiming 
at  preserving  the  natural  figure  of  the  nose.  When 
the  principal  mass  had  been  removed,  he  reduced 
the  remaining  part  of  the  adipous  substance  to 
an  even  surface  by  means  of  the  tonsil  scissors. 
The  hemorrhage^  which  was  considerable,  was 
stopped  during  the  operation  by  the  pressure  of 
the  fingers  of  the  assistants.  The  patient,  though 
a  stout  man,  nearly  fainted  from  the  loss  of 
blood ;  but,  after  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  bleeding  did  not  return.  The  case  suc- 
ceeded perfectly. 

I  have  seen  the  operation  performed  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  Mr.  Liston.  The  following  is 
the  method  preferred  by  him.  "  An  incision 
should  be  made  through  the  diseased  integument 
and  cellular  tissue  in  the  mesial  line  upon  the 
cartilage  of  the  apex  and  columna,  not  however 
so  as  quite  to  reach  them.  An  assistant  places 
his  forefinger  in  one  nostril,  and  the  surgeon,  seiz- 
ing the  mass  with  his  fingers,  or  with  a  small  vol- 
sellum,  proceeds  to  dissect  it  off  with  a  scalpel. 
The  incisions  must  be  carried  pretty  close  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  ala,  until  the  one  side  is  cleared, 
the  edge  of  the  opening  being  well  observed,  and 
neither  that,  nor  the  cavity  encroached  upon. 
The  assistant  will  give  warning,  if  the  knife,  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  approaches  his  fin- 
ger. The  surface  is  trimmea  a  little,  if  occasion 
requires,  with  a  pair  of  thin  slightly  curved,  or 
knife-edged  scissors.  A  similar  proceeding  is  ob- 
served on  the  opposite  side,  and  they  (the  two 
sides)  are  to  be  made  as  symmetrical  as  possi- 
ble. A  few  vessels  may  bleed  :  but  the  bleeding  is 
easily  restrained  during  the  dissection,  by  plac- 
ing the  small  spring  forceps  (Graefe's)  upon  their 
mouths,  or  they  are  compressed  by  the  point  of 
the  finger.  Ligatures  are  afterwards  placed  upon 
them  if  they  still  persist  in  bleeding.  Should  the 
ligatures  not  hold,  the  cut  ends  (of  the  vessel) 
net  being  readily  drawn  out  from  the  condensed 
tissue,  a  fine  cambric  needle  may  be  passed  across 
the  bleeding  point,  and  a  ligature  tied  under  it, 
the  ends  of  both  the  needle  and  thread  being  cut 
off.  Any  troublesome  general  oozing  may  be 
stopped  by  plugging  the  anterior  nares,  applying 
a  compress  of  lint,  and  a  double-headed  roller. 
Difficulty  and  pain  are  experienced  in  removing 
this  dressing,  and  it  is  much  better,  if  possible, 
to  apply  frequently  and  assiduously  for  a  few 
hours,  pledgets  of  lint,  moistened  with  cold 
water,  and  after  coloured  discharge  has  ceased, 
to  substitute  the  tepid  dressing,  and  thus  en- 
courage suppuration  as  speedily  as  possible." 
The  exposed  surface  having  granulated,  the  zinc 
lotion  may  be  used.  Mr.  Liston  has  removed 
many  of  these  growths  without  any  untoward 
accident.  In  only  a  single  case,  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  became  necessary  after  an  inter- 
val of  nine  or  ten  years.  A  tumour  of  large  size 
had  been  removed  from  the  apex  of  the  nose, 
leaving  the  integuments  of  the  alae  slightly 
thickened.  These  afterwards  increased  so  as  to 
form  a  bulky  swelling  on  each  side  of  the  apex. 
(See  Liston's  Practical  Surgery,  p.  240.) 

See  also  Civadier,  in  Mem.  de  V  Acad,  de  Chir.. 
t.  iii.  p.  511.  Imbert  Delonnes,  New  Progress  of 
Surgery  in  France  ;  translated  by  T.  Chavernac. 
4to,  Lond.  1801. 

Nose,  Hemorrhage  from.  EriSTAxts.  In 
consequence  of  the  bleeding  being  sometimes 
profuse,  and  incapable  of  being  stopped  by  other 
means,  it  becomes  necessary  to  plug  up  the  nostril 
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and  corresponding  posterior  opening  of  the  nasal 
rosea.  A  loop  of  wire,  or  a  bougie,  may  be  intro- 
duced  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  from  before, 
backwards;  and  when  it  reaches  the  pharynx,  it 
may  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and 
brought  forwards  in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  allow  a 
strong  ligature  to  be  attached  to  it,  which  is  next 
drawn  into  the  nasal  fossa,  and  out  of  the  nostril, 
by  means  of  the  wire,  or  bougie.  This  now 
becomes  useless,  and  may  be  cut  off.  To  the 
middle  of  the  ligature,  a  dossil  of  lint  is  fastened, 
and  the  ligature  being  then  drawn  more  out  of 
the  nostril,  fixes  the  lint  in  the  posterior  aper- 
ture of  the  nares.  The  nostril  itself  is  then  to 
be  closed  with  a  plug  of  lint.  The  dossil  of  lint 
may  easily  be  removed  from  the  posterior  open- 
ing, when  no  longer  required,  by  displacing  it 
with  a  probe  introduced  through  the  nostril,  and 
the  aid  of  the  portion  of  the  ligature  in  the 
mouth.  This  part  of  the  ligature  should  be  kept 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  by  fastening  it  to 
the  upper  lip  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster. 
A  still  more  simple  mode  is  to  use  a  loop  of  cat- 
gut, which  will  pass  to  the  back  of  the  fauces 
as  readily  as  wire,  or  a  bougie,  and  one  portion 
of  it  being  then  drawn  forwards  out  of  the 
mouth,  will  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  plug 
of  lint  to  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nasal  fossa. 
Nose,  Operation  for  the  Restoration  of.  The 
Tagliacotian  method,  which  consisted  in  em- 
ploying a  portion  of  the  integuments  of  the  fore- 
arm for  the  purpose,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
oriental  plan,  in  which  the  cicatrized  remains 
of  the  former  nose  are  converted  into  fresh-cut 
surfaces,  and  a  flap  of  skin,  duly  shaped,  is 
twisted,  and  brought  down  from  the  forehead, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  united  to  them.  This 
is  the  rhinoplastic  art,  as  it  is  termed,  from 
plv,  the  nose,  and  n-Xiirrcii',  to  form,  which  has 
been  practised  in  India  time  immemorial,  and 
for  many  centuries  in  Italy,  where  cutting  off 
the  nose  was  a  common  punishment  for  certain 
offences,  even  as  long  ago  as  the  period  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  following  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Liston: — "A  piece  of  soft 
leather,  cut  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  integu- 
ment required  to  replace  the  apex  and  alae,  is 
placed  flat  upon  the  forehead.  To  secure  accu- 
racy in  the  line  of  incision,  its  boundaries  are 
marked  on  the  skin  with  ink,  in  case  the  patient 
prove  unsteady.  The  flap  being  thus  defined,  is 
dissected  down,  and  kept  of  uniform  thickness, 
till  near  the  lower  angle,  when  the  incisions 
should  be  carried  deeply,  so  as  to  ensure  an 
abundant  vascular  supply.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  periosteum,  for 
otherwise  exfoliation  may  follow,  which  would 
increase  the  scar,  and  render  the  cure  tedious. 
This  narrow  part  of  the  flap,  or  attachment  at  the 
root  of  the  nose,  must  be  of  some  length;  to  allow 


of  its  being  twisted,  so  as  to  bring  the  integu- 
ment to  the  exterior,  when  the  part  is  adapted 
to  its  new  situation ;  and  to  facilitate  this,  the 
knife  should  be  carried  a  little  lower  down  on 
that  side  on  which  it  is  intended  to  make  the  turn. 
After  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the  flap  is  re- 
tained in  apposition  with  the  raw  edges  of  the 
truncated  organ,  by  points  of  suture.  A  little 
oiled  lint  is  placed  in  the  nostrils  to  support  the 
flap,  but  no  other  dressing  should  be  applied. 
The  surgeon  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  fix  the  flap  ; 
for  union  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  bleeding 
has  ceased,  and  the  edges  of  the  wounds  have  be- 
gun to  assume  the  glazed  appearance,  which 
precedes  secretion.  The  lower  part  of  the 
wound  in  the  forehead  is  brought  together  by 
suture.  To  the  rest,  lint  moistened  with  warm 
water,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  is  applied, 
the  lint  being  rewetted  from  time  to  time."  As 
for  the  nose  itself,  the  lint  may  be  removed  in 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  too  perhaps  some 
of  the  stitches  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  flap 
will  be  found  adherent,  yet  moveable  with  the 
breath.  During  the  cure,  contraction  of  the 
nostrils  is  prevented  with  tubes.  When  the  nose 
is  firmly  consolidated,  and  a  collateral  circu- 
lation has  been  established,  so  as  to  become  in- 
dependent of  the  supply  of  blood  through  the 
twisted  attachment,  this  is  to  be  divided  with  a 
bistoury,  so  as  to  remove  a  wedge-like  portion, 
and  let  the  front  of  it  be  laid  down  smoothly 
over  the  root  of  the  nose.  With  respect  to  the 
columna,  the  practice  in  India  was  to  obtain  this 
by  taking  a  slip  from  the  forehead,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  nap  ;  but  Mr.  Liston  has  found  it 
much  better  first  to  form  the  main  portion  of  the 
nose,  as  already  described  ;  and,  after  this  has 
become  consolidated,  to  raise  a  columna  from  the 
upper  lip.  The  inner  surface  of  the  apex  is  first 
pared.  A  sharp-pointed  bistoury  is  then  passed 
through  the  upper  lip,  previously  stretched  and 
raised  by  an  assistant,  close  to  the  remains  of  the 
former  columna.  The  incision  is  continued  down 
to  the  free  margin  of  the  lip  ;  and  a  similar  one, 
parallel  to  the  former,  is  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  central  line,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  frenulum 
is  then  divided,  and  the  prolabium  of  the  flap 
removed.  The  new  columna  is  then  fixed  in  its 
proper  place  with  a  sewing  needle,  which  after 
its  head  has  been  covered  with  sealing-wax,  to 
facilitate  its  introduction,  is  passed  from  with 
out  through  the  apex  of  the  nose,  and  obliquely 
through  the  extremity  of  the  elevated  flap. 
Then  a  few  turns  of  thread  suffice  to  keep  the 
fresh-cut  surfaces  in  contact.  Twisting  the  flap 
is  here  unnecessary.  Lastly,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  in  the  lip  are  to  be  brought  together  with 
the  twisted  suture.  (See  Harelip  and  Liston's 
Practical  Surgery,  p.  213.) 
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[OPHTHALMIA.  Professor  Pugas,  of  Geo., 
has  a  paper  in  the  South.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 
for  1S36,  on  purulent  ophthalmia,  which  relates 
several  cases,  all  of  which  were  successfully 
treated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  as  a 
wash,  one  half  an  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water.  He 
was  led  to  employ  it,  by  reflecting  upon  the 


anti-suppurative  properties  of  the  article,  which 
are  so  well  known  to  every  practitioner. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  publish- 
ed in  the  Med.  Exam,  for  April  16th,  1842,  a 
paper  on  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  ophthalmic 
diseases.  The  dose  he  recommends  is  from  two 
to  six  grains,  three  times  a  day,  in  a  table-spoon- 
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ful  of  the  compound  sirup  of  sarsaparilla.  It  is 
said  to  possess  great  potency  in  relieving  the 
acute  neuralgic  pain  in  the  eyes,  temples,  and 
head,  which  are  often  present  in  inflammatory 
affections,  involving  the  deep  tunics  of  the  eye. 
In  granular  conjunctivitis,  sclerotitis,  iritis,  and 
strumous  inflammation  it  proved  successful. — 
Reese.] 

[ORTHOPEDIC.  This  new  surgical  speci- 
ality, though  so  lately  introduced,  seems  to 
promise  the  successful  removal  of  nearly  all  the 
deformities  of  the  human  body,  however  exten- 
sive or  complicated,  and  whether  morbid  or  con- 
genital. Under  the  several  articles  on  Clubfoot, 
Strabismus,  Wry-neck,  Tenotomy,  Myotomy, 
&c,  it  will  be  seen  that  American  surgeons  have 
been  diligently  occupied  in  this  novel  department 
of  surgery,  and  with  a  boldness  and  success 
which  will  compare  with  the  achievements  of 
any  of  their  transatlantic  contemporaries.  I 
must  refer  to  these  several  articles  for  the  opera- 
tions, improvements,  and  success,  which  have 
crowned  their  exertions,  so  far  as  they  have 
reached  me.  Among  those  who  have  cultivated 
this  branch  in  America,  I  may  name  Drs.  Mott, 
Detmold,  Parker,  Mutter,  Pattison,  Dixon,  Eve. 
Gross,  Post,  Smith,  Davenport,  Walter,  Dix,  and 
many  others. — Reese.] 

[OSTEOSARCOMA.  Under  the  head  of 
Tumours,  Exsection  of  Bones,  Jaw-bone,  and 
Amputation,  a  number  of  cases  of  this  disease  are 
related,  removed  by  operation,  and  among  these 
Dr.  Mott's  exsection  of  the  clavicle  in  1S28,  and 
the  lower  jaw  in  1821  ;  Dr.  Stevens'  operation 
on  the  upper  jaw  in  1823,  and  extirpation  of  the 
astragalus  in  1826.  Dr.  Muzzey's  removal  of  the 
scapula  and  clavicle  together  in  1837,  and  the 
repetition  of  this  last  operation  by  Dr.  M'Clellan, 
are  worthy  of  notice. — Reese.] 

[OVARY.  This  organ  may  be  converted,  1. 
into  a  single  cyst,  which  will  sometimes  ac- 
quire such  magnitude  as  to  fill  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  and  to  cause  a  swelling  resembling 
that  of  ascites.  Cruveilhier  deems  it  probable, 
that  in  this  case  the  enlargement  of  one  vesicle 
of  the  ovary  has  obliterated  the  rest  of  this  or- 
gan, which  is  found  to  be  in  the  state  of  atrophy 
at  some  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  cyst, 
and  confounded  with  cartilaginous  and  osseous 
deposites.  2.  There  may  be  a  single  pouch,  as 
in  the  foregoing  instance,  but  from  its  inner  sur- 
face arise  nipple-shaped  growths  of  various  di- 
mensions, composed  of  a  substance  having  the 
consistence  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  of  that 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  contained  in  irregular 
fibrous  cells.  In  the  first  example  the  fluid  in 
the  cyst  is  mostly  limpid  ;  in  the  second,  viscid 
like  white  of  an  egg,  or  tremulous  as  jelly,  and 
incapable  of  being  discharged  by  puncture.  3. 
The  tumour  may  be  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
cells,  or  pouches,  filled  by  matters  of  diversified 
kinds,  as  limpid  serum,  a  viscid  albuminous  flu- 
id, a  reddish  gelatinous  or  a  bloody  purulent 
fluid.  Cruveilhier  has  found  many  of  these  cysts 
filled  with  a  cretaceous  substance.  Andral,  in 
noticing  the  accidental  formation  of  mucous  tex- 
tures, informs  us  that  he  has  met  with  some 
ovarial  cysts,  the  structure  of  which  was  more 
like  that  of  a  mucous  than  a  serous  membrane  ; 
and  Meckel  makes  a  similar  remark.  (See  An- 
dral, Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  vi.  p.  264.)  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  cysts, 
forming  a  half,  two  thirds,  or  three  fourths  of 
the  swelling.  The  cysts  may  be  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  or  in  groups,  with  com- 
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munications  between  them.  4.  Acephalo-eysts. 
5.  Cysts,  containing  hairs  and  an  atheromatous 
substance.  6.  Ovarial  cysts,  containing  a  foetus, 
or  portions  of  it.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Denbigh, 
lately  informed  me  of  an  ovarial  abscess  from 
which  he  removed  a  full  grown  tooth.  Under 
Mr.  Gunning,  in  St.  George's,  and  also  under  Dr. 
Blick,  of  Walthamstow,  I  have  seen  cases  in 
which  the  bones  of  foetal  subjects  were  extracted 
from  similar  abscesses.  7.  Cysts,  resting  upon 
a  cancerous  base.  (See  Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Pa- 
thol., t.  vii.  livr.  5me.) 

This  author  relates  the  particulars  of  a  case 
where  an  ovary  transformed  into  many  pouches, 
all  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance,  was  mis- 
taken for  ascites,  and  punctured  in  vain.  An 
encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary  in  its  early  stage 
is  easily  distinguished  from  ascites.  The  cir- 
cumscribed form  of  the  cyst  is  the  pathognomo- 
nic character  of  it,  wherever  situated.  As  for 
the  development  of  the  cyst  on  one  side  of  the 
abdomen — a  circumstance  generally  specified  as 
a  test — Cruveilhier  regards  it  as  theoretical  and 
deceitful,  because  the  cyst,  as  it  increases  in 
size,  extends  towards  the  central  line,  where 
there  is  the  least  resistance.  But,  when  the  cyst 
fills  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  the  criterion  of 
its  circumscribed  form  can  no  longer  be  adopted. 
Then  the  disease  will  not  admit  of  being  dis- 
criminated from  ascites,  either  by  the  size  or 
shape  of  the  abdomen.  The  following  consid- 
erations will  here  throw  light  on  the  diagnosis: 
Ascites  is  seldom  an  idiopathic  affection,  being 
generally  dependant  upon  organic  disease  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  or  connected  with  peritonitis, 
whereas  ovarial  dropsy  is  almost  always  a  local 
disorder,  frequently  existing  while  all  the  other 
organs  are  healthy.  In  ascites  the  fluid  always 
gravitates  to  the  lowest  situation  :  hence,  when 
the  patient  is  lying  down,  the  fluid  descends  to- 
wards the  pelvis  and  lumbar  region.  The  small 
intestines  lie,  as  Frank  has  explained,  in  the 
umbilical  region,  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  the 
stomach  in  the  epigastrium.  Tap  the  belly  gent- 
ly with  the  finger,  or  with  the  ivory  plate  of  M. 
Piorry,  and  the  sound  will  be  flat  in  the  hypo- 
gastnum  and  loins  ;  and  the  flat  or  dull  sound 
will  change  its  place  according  to  the  varying 
situation  of  the  fluid  in  the  different  positions  of 
the  patient  ;  but  the  sound  will  always  be  hol- 
low in  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  regions.  On 
the  contrary,  in  encysted  dropsy  of  the  ovary, 
the  cyst  is  developed^  in  front  oi  the  bowels,  so 
that  the  gaseous  sound  can  never  be  perceived 
in  front  of  them  ;  an  observation  first  made  by 
M.  Rostan.  The  fluctuation  is  never  so  distinct 
in  ovarial  dropsy  as  in  ascites,  but  of  a  duller 
kind.  In  ascites  the  neck  of  the  womb  remains 
in  its  natural  place.  In  ovarial  cases  the  uterus 
is  not  propelled  down,  as  usually  stated,  but  dis- 
placed upwards  ;  and  in  this  case,  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  is  filled  with  a  tumour  which  is  an 
appendage  of  the  abdominal  swelling.  Ascites 
rarely  exists  without  visceral  disease  and  ana- 
sarca of  the  lower  extremities,  a  symptom  fre- 
quently absent  in  ovarial  cases. 

When  the  ovary  is  transformed  into  several 
cysts,  the  fluctuation  is  generally  obscure  ;  but, 
in  many  cases,  the  bulgings  of  the  tumour  may 
be  discerned,  either  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  or  through  the  vagina,  or  rectum. 
Cruveilhier  advocates  the  excellent  general  max- 
im never  to  make  a  puncture  unless  the  fluctua- 
tion be  very  distinct.  A  puncture,  he  thinks,  c:iii 
only  be  of  service  when  there  is  one  cyst  of  serous 
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fluid.  "  The  distinctions  (he  adds)  of  single 
and  multiplied  cysts  would  he  very  important 
it  the  extirpation  of  the  ovary  were  to  Become 
an  approved  operation.  The  latter  should  not 
be  meddled  with  ;  the  former  alone  admitting  of 
extirpation  when  their  contents  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  a  moderate  incision  is  made  in  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen."  See  Cruveilhier,  vol. 
cit.  livr.  Sine.) 

Ovarial  cysts  and  tumours  are  exceedingly 
common  ;  and  are  often  met  with  in  young  and 
middle-aged  women,  both  single  and  married. 
Dr.  Barlow  gives  an  instance  in  which  each  ova- 
ry was  found  converted  into  ten  or  twelve  cysts 
in  a  girl  only  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  (See 
Prop.  Med.  Trans.,  vol.  iv.  p.  434.)  The  rate 
at  winch  the  disease  advances,  varies  in  differ- 
ent cases.  Sometimes  it  does  not  attain  a  very 
large  size  till  some  years  have  elapsed  ;  in  other 
instances  its  augmentation  is  rapid  :  in  the  latter 
circumstances,  the  irritation  is  usually  consider- 
able. A  patient  under  me  at  the  Bloomsbury 
Dispensary,  whom  I  used  formerly  to  tap  about 
once  every  two  months,  has  remained  with  the 
disease  in  nearly  a  stationary  condition  for  the 
last  five  years,  having  become  tired  of  repeated 
operations.  1  have  generally  found,  that  the 
danger  is  more  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the 
fluid  than  the  size  of  the  swelling.  It'  thick, 
dark-coloured,  and  very  glutinous,  paracentesis 
only  affords  temporary  relief ;  and  the  repetition 
of  it  is  sooner  or  later  followed  by  inflammation 
within  the  cyst,  and  fatal  disturbance. 

The  growth  of  some  ovarial  tumours,  if  in 
their  early  stage,  and,  as  Dr.  Barlow  thinks, 
while  the  organic  transformation  of  the  part  has 
not  advanced  too  far,  seems  sometimes  to  admit 
of  being  checked.  Nay,  as  some  cases  reported 
by  this  gentleman  prove,  ovarial  dropsy  is  not 
always  absolutely  incurable.  The  means  which 
he  found  most  useful  were  moderate  local  or 
general  bleedings  whenever  pain  and  irritation 
came  on ;  blisters,  or  issues ;  belladonna  plas- 
ters, digitalis,  and  iodine.  In  some  cases,  I 
have  prescribed  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  but 
never  with  decided  success.  I  have  often  known 
the  pain  and  irritation  relieved  by  cupping,  blis- 
ters, purgatives,  and  the  preparations  of  morphia. 

Under  the  head  of  Paracentesis,  I  will  notice 
the  operative  expedients  for  the  relief  or  cure  of 
ovarial  dropsy. 

On  ovarial  cysts,  which  are  most  commonly, 
but  not  always,  of  the  kind  called  fibrous,  Del- 
pech  offers  many  cases,  accompanied  by  obser- 
vations. (See  Chirurgie  Clinique,  t.  ii.  4to, 
1828.)  In  one  of  his  dissections,  a  sero-mucous 
and  a  horny  cyst  were  both  found  connected 
with  the  ovary  ;  a  case  which  lie  deems  exceed- 
ingly rare.  He  affirms  that  the  cure  of  an  ova- 
rial cyst  has  never  been  observed,  whether  as 
the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  and  nothing  can  be 
cited  that  would  justify  any  comparison  with 
the  spontaneous  or  artificial  terminations  of  the 
sero-mucous  and  horny  cysts.  From  the  cases 
and  dissections  of  ovarial  cysts  which  he  records, 
he  deduces,  amongst  other  inferences,  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1 .  They  are  the  product  of  a  particu- 
lar and  accidental  organization,  and  by  no  means 
of  the  gradual  dilatation  of  the  natural  vesicles 
of  the  ovary.  2.  Observation  has  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently proved,  whether,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances,  this,  or  any  other  kind  of  cyst  of 
the  ovary,  is  ever  formed  alone,  unaccompanied 
by  any  other  change  of  this  organ.  3.  Most  fre- 
quently cancer  is  at  the  same  time  developed  ; 


masses  of  this  nature  existing  either  upon  or 
between  the  layers  of  the  cyst.  Here  I  must 
observe,  that  the  sarcomatous  substances,  so 
commonly  attending  ovarial  cysts,  are  not  usu- 
ally regarded  by  British  surgeons  as  truly  car- 
cinomatous ;  nor  can  I  discover  that  Delpech 
brings  any  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  part 
of  his  observations.  The  question  is  also  a  ma- 
terial one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  great  influence  on 
the  practical  point,  whether  paracentesis  and 
other  active  measures  should  be  undertaken  or 
not?  4.  The  statement,  that  there  are  always 
several  cysts,  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Baillie's 
account  of  the  whole  ovary  being  sometimes 
converted  into  a  capsule.  (  Works,  by  Wardrop, 
vol.  ii.  p.  315.)  In  their  structure  they  are 
alike,  though  their  parietes  may  differ  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  one 
cyst  contains  may  be  very  different  from  what 
is  included  in  another,  independently  of  the  ef- 
fect of  any  incidental  inflammation.  This  re- 
mark coincides  with  what  Dr.  Baillie  has  said 
on  the  same  point.  5.  Only  one  cyst  attains  a 
vast  magnitude,  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and,  though  the  others  increase,  they 
do  not  exceed  a  middling  size.  6.  The  parietes 
of  the  cysts  do  not  become  thin  in  proportion  to 
their  distention ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  grow 
thicker.  7.  The  cysts  communicate  with  one 
another  only  accidentally.  This  disposition  is 
sometimes  remarked  after  paracentesis,  or  some 
other  surgical  proceeding,  calculated  to  produce 
an  inflammation  of  some  duration  in  the  morbid 
mass ;  but  Delpech  thinks,  that  we  have  no 
ground  for  presuming  that  it  ever  happens  spon- 
taneously, and  from  the  mere  effect  of  distention 
or  ulceration.  8.  For  the  most  part,  the  origin 
of  the  disease  is  quite  clandestine  ;  the  swelling 
being  the  only  thing  at  first  taken  notice  of.  If 
pains  are  sometimes  experienced  in  the  situation 
of  the  ovary,  or  in  that  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not 
till  the  tumour  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  has  been  of  long  standing.  Such  pains  are 
always  exceedingly  vague,  and  only  manifested 
by  some  sympathetic  ailment  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  may  not  rather  depend 
upon  distention,  than  organic  disease.  At  all 
events,  nothing  justifies  the  suspicion  of  their 
dependance  upon  inflammation.  9.  Inflamma- 
tion sometimes  originates  spontaneously  in  an 
ovary  containing  cysts ;  but,  more  frequently, 
its  cause  is  injudicious  treatment.  Hence  arise 
particular  symptoms,  readily  distinguished  from 
such  as  belong  to  the  organic  disease.  Dissec- 
tions evince  that  the  inflammation  leads  to  a  de- 
posite  of  different  quantities  of  concrete  albu- 
minous matter,  or  pus,  in  only  some  of  the  cysts. 
And  Delpech  believes  that  the  inflammatory 
process  does  not  readily  establish  itself,  nor 
easily  spread  to  the  whole  mass  of  an  ovary  in 
this  state.  10.  An  ovarial  cyst  may  enlarge  in 
such  a  degree,  that  the  whole  abdomen  is  filled 
by  it.  When  the  surrounding  peritoneum  in- 
flames, the  cyst  may  become  adherent  to  all  the 
viscera,  and  to  the  parietes  of  the  belly.  Under 
these  circumstances  its  strength  is  augmented 
by  the  support  of  all  the  circumjacent  parts  ; 
and,  if  inflammation  be  kept  off,  and  the  accom- 
panying indurated  substances  should  not  in- 
crease, the  disease  may  remain  stationary  for 
many  years.  11.  The  cyst  may  burst,  and  some 
of  its  contents  pass  into  the  peritoneum,  where 
a  dangerous  inflammation  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. Several  examples  of  this  occurrence 
arc  recorded  bv  Delpech.  12.  The  accident  can 
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hardly  be  recognised  with  certainty  by  the  symp- 
toms ;  but  it  is  to  be  apprehended  when  the 
tumour  augments  rapidly,  attended  with  acute 
fixed  pain.  13.  Here  the  proper  treatment  will 
depend  upon  the  consequences  of  the  rupture. 
When  absorption  of  the  extravasated  fluid  en- 
sues, the  surgeon  will  be  prudent  not  to  interfere 
much ;  but,  if  this  desirable  event  should  not 
take  place,  Delpech  recommends  paracentesis  to 
be  performed  on  the  opposite  side.  14.  As  no 
treatment  is  known  that  will  cure  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  ovary,  and  active  medicines  create 
serious  irritation  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  which 
Delpech  describes  as  peculiarly  irritable  in  this 
disorder^  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule 
in  practice,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  employed. 
15.  As  puncturing  the  tumour,  when  a  fluctua- 
tion is  evident,  creates  a  risk  of  bringing  on  pe- 
ritonitis, or  such  hemorrhage  as  cannot  be  com- 
manded, the  operation  should  never  be  done  for 
the  first  time,  unless  the  cyst  be  about  to  give 
way.  Delpech  advises  the  puncture  to  be  gen- 
erally made  at  the  side  of  the  hypogastrium, 
corresponding  to  the  diseased  ovary.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fluctuation  should  be  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vagina,  and  the  tumour  should  not 
quit  this  place,  in  the  different  attitudes  of  the 
patient,  he  considers  that  this  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous situation  for  the  puncture.  If  the 
cyst  should  form  a  projection  at  the  navel, 
as  sometimes  happens,  this  part  should  be 
selected.  16.  A  puncture  may  be  undertaken 
with  more  confidence,  when  one  has  been  pre- 
viously made  without  ill  consequences,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  make  the  opening  precisely  in 
the  situation  of  the  former.  17.  In  these  last 
cases,  if  the  patient's  strength  be  not  too  much 
reduced,  Delpech  sanctions  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish an  artificial  fistula,  by  leaving  a  gum 
catheter  in  the  puncture  ;  but  if  inflammation 
come  on,  the  scheme  is  to  be  renounced.  IS. 
Le  Dran's  operation  of  making  a  free  incision 
into  the  cyst  (see  Paracentesis)  is  condemned, 
as  likely  to  excite  peritonitis.  This  consequence, 
he  thinks,  the  more  likely  to  follow,  as  experi- 
ence proves,  that  such  treatment  produces  ex- 
tensive mortification  of  the  cyst.  19.  An  in- 
flammation of  the  large  cavity  of  the  cyst,  he 
conceives,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  even 
•without  peritonitis.  20.  Everything  that  is 
known  respecting  ovarial  cysts,  proves  to  Del- 
pech that  they  are  incapable  of  undergoing  the 
kind  of  diminution  which  takes  place  in  the 
sero-mucous  ones  ;  that,  when  punctured  and 
kept  open,  whether  they  inflame  or  not,  they 
subside,  and  are  thrown  into  folds,  but  still  re- 
tain their  cavity,  and  the  property  of  secreting 
the  same  fluid  as  heretofore ;  that,  when  the 
puncture  closes,  the  cyst  fills  and  expands  again, 
sometimes  with  an  unusual  degree  of  pain,  in 
consequence  of  the  adhesions  formed  in  its  emp- 
ty state  ;  that  the  punctured  part  then  generally 
reopens  spontaneously  ;  that  the  inflammation, 
caused  by  opening  the  cyst  with  a  bistoury,  is 
not  more  effectual  in  bringing  on  adhesive  in- 
flammation, than  what  follows  either  a  simple 
puncture,  or  this  plan,  succeeded  by  that  of 
keeping  up  a  fistulous  aperture  ;  that  the  prac- 
tice of  an  incision,  and  its  consequent  perils, 
have  most  frequently  only  terminated  in  the 
formation  of  such  an  opening ;  that,  in  a  few 
rare  examples,  in  which  the  operation  produced 
a  complete  obliteration  of  the  cavity,  the  whole 
cyst  was  destroyed  by  gangrene.  21.  The  pro- 
ject of  treating  an  ovarial  cyst  like  a  hydrocele, 
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is  strongly  disapproved  of  by  Delpech,  with 
whose  opinion  the  observation  of  some  attempts 
of  this  kind  leads  me  fully  to  coincide.  (See 
Paracentesis.) 

It  appears  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  the 
possibility  of  the  accident,  Delpech  overrates 
the  danger  of  internal  homorrhage  from  punc- 
turing an  ovarial  cyst;  and  thai  he  ought  to 
have  admitted  the  severe  indisposition,  the  op- 
pression of  breathing,  the  retention  of  urine,  and 
other  urgent  symptoms,  often  produced  by  the 
great  pressure  of  the  swelling,  as  circumstances 
rendering  the  operation  indispensable  for  the 
present  relief  of  the  patient.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
informs  me,  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  fatal 
case  from  bleeding  into  the  cyst.  In  one  in- 
stance, to  which  I  was  called  by  Dr.  Epps.  [ 
punctured  an  ovarial  cyst  through  the  lineaalba, 
and  the  fluid  discharged  was  considerably  tinged 
with  blood  ;  but,  as  the  body  was  not  opened 
after  death,  it  was  unknown  whence  the  bleeding 
had  proceeded,  or  whether  any  accumulation  of 
blood  had  taken  place  in  the  cyst ;  an  occur- 
rence, of  which  Delpech  had  such  apprehension. 
The  reader  may  usefully  compare  what  has 
been  here  said  with  that  part  of  the  article  Pa- 
racentesis which  treats  of  ovarial  dropsy. — C] 

[OVARIAN  TUMOURS.  In  addition  to  the 
cases  named  in  my  note  as  contained  in  the  body 
of  this  Dictionary,  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith  of  New 
York  has  operated  successfully  by  extirpation, 
and  the  case  is  reported  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour,  for  1824.  Since  that  time  Dr.  Gold- 
smith has  repeated  this  operation  in  two  cases, 
one  of  which  was  completely  successful,  but  the 
other  failed,  solely,  as  he  thinks,  because  he  re- 
lied upon  the  animal  ligature,  which  gave  way 
some  days  after  the  operation,  and  the  patient 
died,  in  consequence  of  secondary  hemorrhage 
within  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  relates  a  case  in  which  he  was 
concerned  with  the  late  Dr.  M'Dowell  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  extir- 
pate ovarian  tumours,  and  who  performed  the 
operation  oftener,  and  with  greater  success,  than 
any  other  surgeon  either  in  the  old  or  new  world. 
A  woman  who  had  long  suffered  from  ascites, 
and  had  performed  the  operation  of  tapping  upon 
herself  no  less  than  ninety  times  during  a  few 
years,  having  learned  the  use  of  the  trocar  and 
canula  to  perfection,  applied  to  Dr.  M'Dowell 
for  a  tumour  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  her  dropsy,  and  besought  him  to  cut  it  out. 
Dr.  M'Dowell  could  feel  a  tumour  of  large  size, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  diseased  ovary,  and  from 
its  locality,  proximity  to  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  seemingly  detached  condition,  decided  upon 
the  practicability  of  its  removal.  Both  he  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith  regarded  the  tumour  as  plainly 
ovarian,  and  thought  the  diagnosis  so  certain, 
that  they  were  astonished,  on  opening  the  abdo- 
men, to  discover,  that  what  they  took  to  be  a  tu- 
mour was  a  mass  of  the  intestines  conglomerated 
by  adhesions,  so  as  to  present  through  the  abdo- 
minal walls  the  aspect  of  a  tumour,  and  utterly 
deceive  the  touch.  They  abandoned  the  opera- 
tion, which  might  be  called  an  exploring  one, 
and  the  woman  died.  This  case  goes  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  taught  in  the  text  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
that  if  there  were  no  other  reason  against  the  at- 
tempt to  extirpate  ovarian  tumours,  the  difficul- 
ty, not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  making  out 
a  clear  and  safe  diagnosis  constitutes  in  itself  a 
sufficient  objection  to  the  operation.  I  have 
known  a  number  of  these  "  exploring  opera- 
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tlons,"  as  they  are  called,  result  disastrously  like 
Dr.  McDowell's  case,  for  in  several  instances  the 
operation  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  patient 
has  died  upon  the  table.  To  cut  into  the  abdo- 
men on  an  exploring  expedition  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  of  questionable  morality,  and  is  "  most 
villanous  surgery." 

Professor  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  a 
case  in  which  he  performed  a  successful  opera- 
tion for  ovarian  disease  by  opening  the  sac,  and 
effecting  adhesion  between  its  walls.  His  paper 
abounds  with  accurate  and  just  criticism  on  the 
question  of  attempting  the  removal  of  these  tu- 
mours.    See  Amcr.  Jour,  for  1838. — Reese.] 

[OXYMURIATIC  ACID.  Besides  the  ni- 
trous and  nitric  acids,  other  medicines  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  easy  of 
decomposition,  nave  been  recommended  as  re- 
medies for  the  venereal  disease  ;  viz.,  oxygenated 
vinegar,  oxalic  acid,  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot. 
ash,  &c.  (See  Caldwell's  Medical  Theses,  vol.  i. 
p.  111.)  But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  been  put  to 
the  test  of  experiment  with  greater  expectation 
of  success,  than  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
Mr.  Cruickshank  made  a  very  early  trial  of  it  in 
syphilitic  cases,  and,  as  is  alleged,  with  the  ut- 
most benefit.  He  also  employed  the  nitric  acid, 
and  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash,  and  found 


them  eligible  remedies.  The  latter  medicine 
was  likewise  given  by  M.  Alyon  in  cases  of 
chancre  and  secondary  ulcers,  who  found  the 
good  effects  from  it  more  expeditious  and  more 
certain  than  those  of  any  mercurial  preparation. 
(Essai  sur  les  Proprietes  Medicinales  de  I'Oxy- 
Zine,  l(C.  8vo,  Paris,  an  7ieme.)  On  the  other 
nana,  as  much  contrariety  of  sentiment,  respect- 
ing the  real  and  permanent  efficacy  of  all  these 
medicines,  prevails  in  the  numerous  reports  about 
them,  as  in  the  accounts  delivered  of  the  effects 
of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  ;  and  therefore  I 
do  not  think  that  the  reader,  after  the  copious 
statements  given  in  this  book  concerning  the  ni- 
tric and  nitrous  acids,  (see  these  words,)  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  again  a  repetition  of  very  simi- 
lar contradictions  respecting  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  if 
oxygen  be  the  principle  on  which  the  efficacy 
of  many  antisyphilitic  remedies  truly  depends, 
this  acid  must  possess  greater  virtue  than  the 
common  muriatic  acid.  From  ^ss.  to  jij.  mixed 
in  =viij.  of  water  sweetened  with  sirup,  may  be 
taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  was  strongly  praised 
by  Guyton  de  Morveau  as  a  means  of  disinfect- 
ing sick-rooms,  and  purifying  the  air  of  crowded 
hospitals. — C] 


[PALATE,  CONGENITAL  FISSURE  OF 
T 1 1 K.  This  presents  itself  in  three  forms  : — 1 . 
Where  there  is  a  simple  slit  in  the  middle  of  the 
vellum,  without  any  loss  of  substance,  or  any 
fissure  in  the  bony  part  of  the  palate.  2.  With 
partial  division  of  the  bony  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth.  3.  With  complete  division  of  the  same 
part,  in  which  case  there  is  always  a  greater  or 
lesser  interspace  between  the  two  halves  of  it ; 
and  almost  constantly  likewise  a  fissure  in  the 
alveolary  process  and  the  lip.  Hence,  there  are 
three  kinds  of  operation,  each  of  which  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  particular  variety  of  this  congenital 
imperfection.  1.  Staphyloraphe,  applicable  to 
examples,  in  which  there  is  merely  a  narrow  fis- 
sure, in  the  soft  palate.  Staphyloplasty,  when 
there  is  a  wide  rent  resembling  a  loss  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  urano plastic ,  calculated  for  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  real  or  a  seeming  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

1.  Staphyloraphe,  process  of  M.  Roux.— The 
apparatus  required  consists,  1.  Of  three  broad 
flattish  ligatures,  composed  of  three  or  four 
strong  threads.  2.  Of  six  small  curved  flat 
needles,  two  for  each  ligature.  3.  A  porte- 
aiguille.  4.  A  pair  of  dressing  forceps.  5.  A 
probe-pointed  bistoury.  6.  Scissors  with  long 
handles  and  short  blades,  bent  laterally  to  an 
obtuse  angle. 

The  patient  being  seated  opposite  the  light, 
and  the  mouth  kept  open,  the  surgeon  takes  hold 
of  the  right  edge  of  the  fissure  with  the  forceps 
held  in  his  left  hand,  while,  with  the  right;  he 
conveys  into  the  pharynx  the  porte-aiguille, 
armed  with  a  needle,  the  point  of  which  is  of 
course  turned  forwards.  The  point  of  the  needle 
is  then  carried  back  to  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  velum,  and  passed  through  it  from  behind 
forwards,  near  tile  lower  end  of  it,  and  about 
three  or  four  lines  from  the  margin  of  the  slit. 
The  point  of  the  needle  is  to  be  passed  out  as 


far  as  practicable,  and  then  taken  hold  of  with 
the  forceps.  The  porte-aiguille  being  now  re- 
moved, the  needle  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  wilh 
the  forceps,  and  along  with  it  the  ligature,  with 
which  it  is  threaded.  After  the  patient  has  re- 
covered his  tranquillity  and  washed  out  his 
mouth,  the  other  .end  of  the  ligature  is  to  be 
passed  in  a  similar  way  through  the  left  side  of 
the  velum,  and  the  two  ends  are  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  mouth  at  the  commissures  of  the  lips. 
Then  a  second  ligature  is  to  be  applied  near  the 
angle  where  the  two  sides  of  the  velum  meet, 
and  a  third  at  the  middle  point  between  the 
other  two  ligatures.  The  left  side  of  the  fissure 
is  then  seized,  depressed,  and  rendered  tense 
with  the  ring-handled  forceps,  and  the  excision 
of  its  margin  begun  with  trie  curved  scissors  ; 
and  completed  with  a  straight  probe  bistoury 
applied  on  the  outer  side  of  the  forceps,  and 
with  its  back  directed  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  Thus  a  slip  is  to  be  removed  about 
half  a  line  in  breadth.  Particular  care  must  be 
taken  to  let  the  slip  extend  a  little  above  the 
front  angle  of  the  fissure.  The  same  proceed- 
ings are  to  be  followed  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
the  two  incisions  being  made  to  join  at  an  acute 
angle  above  the  point  just  now  specified.  It 
only  remains  to  tie  the  ligatures.  The  surgeon 
begins  with  the  lowermost  one,  which  is  first  to 
be  tied  in  a  simple  knot.  As  soon  as  this  has 
been  duly  tightened  with  the  fore  fingers.it  is  to  be 
taken  hold  of  with  the  ring-handled  forceps,  and 
kept  from  slipping,  until  another  knot  is  made. 
The  same  plan  is  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to 
the  two  upper  ligatures.  Finally,  the  two  ends 
of  each  ligature  are  to  be  cut  off  with  the  scis- 
sors as  useless. 

No  dressings  are  required,  but  the  patient  must 
refrain  from  talking,  and  as  much  as  possible 
from  swallowing  even  his  spittle,  which  should 
be  received  in  a  vessel  or  on  a  handkerchief,  in 
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proportion  as  it  is  secreted.  Coughing,  laugh- 
ing, sneezing,  &c,  must  likewise  be  avoided. 
Between  the  third  and  fourth  days, one  or  both 
the  upper  ligatures  may  be  taken  away  ;  but  the 
lower  one  should  be  left  a  day  or  two  longer. 
If  the  attempt  at  union  fail  above,  which  fre- 
quently happens,  when  the  fissure  extends  into 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  closure  of  it  may  yet 
be  effected  by  the  work  of  time,  or  it  may  be 
promoted  by  touching  its  edges  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver. 

To  the  foregoing  plan  it  is  objected  that,  by 
passing  the  needles  from  behind  forwards  with 
their  points  out  of  sight,  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
them  with  precision  in  the  most  desirable  places. 
That  when  the  ligatures  have  been  introduced, 
the  removal  of  the  margins  of  the  fissure,  as 
executed  by  M.  Roux,  is  exceedingly  difficult. 
In  fact,  says  M.  Malgaigne,  whatever  pains  be 
taken  to  stretch  and  draw  downwards  and  in- 
wards each  half  of  the  soft  palate,  it  is  always 
difficult,  when  the  surgeon  begins  with  the  loose 
margin  of  the  velum,  to  make  a  clean  and  re- 
gular incision  through  it  ;  and  if  scissors  are  em- 
ployed, there  is  a  risk  of  cutting  the  threads. 
Sec  Man.  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  473 — 477. 

M.  Berard's  Method. — The  surgeon  seizes  the 
left  margin  of  the  fissure  with  a  pair  of  tena- 
culum forceps  held  in  the  left  hand.  With  the 
right  he  holds  the  needle  with  the  dressing  for- 
ceps, the  concavity  of  the  needle  being  turned 
towards  the  free  edge  of  the  fissure.  The  needle 
is  introduced  from  before  backwards  on  a  level 
with  the  upper  angle  of  the  slit,  nearly  three 
lines  to  the  outer  side  of  its  free  edge,  and  it  is 
pushed  on  till  the  whole  of  its  curved  portion 
has  traversed  the  velum.  Its  curve  permits  its 
point  to  be  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  and 
to  become  visible  in  the  fissure.  The  operator 
now  relinquishes  the  free  edge  of  the  velum, 
and  with  the  same  forceps,  which  serve  to  keep 
it  tense,  he  takes  hold  of  the  part  of  the  needle 
projecting  backwards.  A  slight  traction  back- 
wards and  towards  the  side  opposite  that  of  the 
entrance  of  the  needle,  serves  to  disengage  its 
heel ;  and  the  needle  is  then  brought  from  be- 
hind forwards  through  the  fissure,  and  next  out 
of  the  mouth,  together  with  the  ligature  con- 
nected with  it.  Another  ligature  is  now  passed 
in  a  similar  manner  through  the  right  lip  of 
the  fissure.  The  second  needle  draws  a  ligature 
after  it  in  the  form  of  a  noose,  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  needle,  and  the  deep  end  of  the 
ligature  passed  through  it.  A  second  or  a  third 
noose  is  made  in  the  same  way  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  fissure,  care  being  taken  to  enter 
each  needle  about  three  lines  from  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  division.  The  nooses  being  now 
drawn  down  to  keep  the  ligatures  out  of  the 
way  of  the  knife,  the  left  side  of  the  fissure  is 
once  more  taken  hold  of  with  the  forceps,  and 
its  edges  removed  with  a  bistoury,  which  is 
passed  through  the  soft  palate  one  line  above 
the  angle  of  the  fissure,  with  its  back  towards 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  its  edge  downwards. 
The  same  proceeding  is  adopted  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  ligatures  tied. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Smith's  Method. — This  gentleman, 
a  surgeon  in  the  United  States,  employs  a  very 
simple  needle,  mounted  on  a  handle,  and  with  a 
curve,  the  radius  of  which  is  about  half  an  inch. 
At  two  or  three  lines  from  its  point  is  a  slit 
open  at  its  posterior  end,  extending  along  one 
side  of  the  needle  to  its  middle.  In  front  of 
this  eye  or  slit  the  needle  is  broader  than  be- 
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hind,  which  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  part 
of  the  instrument  which  follows.  The  eye  hav- 
ing had  the  ligature  introduced  through  it,  the 
curved  portion  of  the  needle  is  conveyed  into 
the  mouth  beyond  the  palatine  fissure,  and  its 
point  carried  behind  the  middle  of  the  uvula, 
and  passed  through  the  latter  part  from  behind 
forwards.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  needle 
has  passed  sufficiently  forwards,  and  the  liga- 
ture in  the  slit  of  the  instrument  is  perceived, 
the  thread  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  tenacu- 
lum, and  having  been  disengaged  from  the  eye, 
or  slit  in  the  needle,  the  latter  instrument  is 
withdrawn.  A  second  ligature  is  to  be  passed 
half  an  inch  higher  up  ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
third,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  second. 
With  the  ends  of  the  ligature  passed  through 
the  uvula,  this  part  is  now  drawn  forwards,  and 
the  fissure  in  the  soft  palate  having  been  then 
brought  nearly  into  a  horizontal  position,  its 
edges  are  to  be  cut  off  with  scissors,  either 
straight  or  curved  laterally,  or  with  the  aid  of  a 
knife  and  a  pair  of  forceps.  After  the  ligatures 
have  been  tied,  they  are  to  be  cut  off  near  the 
knots. 

Mr.  Liston's  Method. — A  narrow  sharp-pointed 
knife,  held  by  the  further  end  of  the  handle,  is 
introduced  through  the  edge  of  the  fissure  at  its 
anterior  margin,  "  and  run  back  to  the  apex  of 
the  one  half  of  the  uvula.  This  may  be  laid  hold 
of,  and  made  tense  by  means  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  forceps.  The  same  proceeding  is  re- 
peated on  the  other  side."  The  ligatures  are  in- 
troduced with  needles,  fixed  in  handles,  and  of 
different  sizes  and  curvatures,  the  eyes  being 
near  their  points.  They  are  passed  through  the 
velum  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  free 
edge  and  towards  it,  and  through  two-thirds  of 
its  thickness.  Each  needle  carries  a  double 
ligature,  the  noose  of  which  is  caught  by  a  blunt 
hook,  and  pulled  out  into  the  mouth,  whilst  the 
instrument  is  withdrawn.  A  second  and  smaller 
ligature  is  carried  through  opposite  to  the  first, 
and  by  means  of  this  second  thread,  the  first  and 
double  one  is  brought  through.  By  a  repetition 
of  this  plan,  two,  three,  or  more  points  of  in- 
terrupted suture  are  made.  After  the  edges 
have  been  put  together  by  one  or  two  points,  no 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  carrying  others 
through  both  edges  ny  means  of  a  more  curved 
instrument  in  a  handle,  or  by  the  use  of  a  small 
needle  carried  in  the  points  of  a  pair  of  strong 
and  well-fitted  forceps.  Before  the  ligatures 
are  finally  secured,  the  parts  being  put  upon  the 
stretch,  an  incision  should  be  made  on  each  side 
towards  the  alveolar  ridge  through  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  velum.  By  this  method,  Mr. 
Liston  finds  that  the  edges  may  be  more  easily 
brought  together,  and  the  strain  is  taken  off  the 
threads,  so  that  there  is  less  risk  of  their  mak- 
ing their  way  out  by  ulceration.  Mr.  Liston 
deems  the  operation  very  liable  to  failure.  (Ore 
Practical  Surgery,  p.  472.) 

Staphyloplasty. — One  modification  of  it  con- 
sists in  facilitating  the  approximation  of  the 
edges  of  the  fissure  to  one  another,  by  an  in- 
cision made  along  the  palate,  on  each  side  of 
the  division.  The  ligatures,  arranged  in  the 
usual  way,  will  now  draw  the  margins  of  the 
fissures  together,  when,  without  such  incisions, 
this  object  would  be  impracticable.  This 
method  is  followed  by  Dieffenbach. 

The  Indian  staphyloplastic  consists  in  raising 
up  a  flap  of  soft  parts  from  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  and  twisting  its  pedicle  round,  so  that 
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the  flap  may  be  adapted,  by  mpans  of  suture, 
to  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  palate.  1  do 
not  deem  il  usee  er  further  into  the 

various  plans  of  repairing  deficiencies  and  aper- 

ld   the  palate,  on  Tagliacotiun  print 
The  mode  of  proceeding  in  different  cases  must 
led  l.\  the  particular  nature  of  them. 

[PATELEA.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  performed  Dieffenbach's  operation  tor  dis- 
I  patella  with  perfect  success,  and  in  an- 
other cum-  he  has  replaced  the  patella  by  a  new 
method.  As  tins  gentleman  is  about  publishing 
a  new  work  on  Surgery,  he  will  furnish  the  de- 
tails of  these  and  other  operations,  for  which 
my  limits  are  inadequate. — Rr.i 

[PERIOSTITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum. Is  sometimes  an  idiopathic  affection  ex- 
cited by  cold,  or  mechanical  injuries  ;  sometimes 
a  secondary  complaint,  produced  by  various  de- 
ranged states  of  the  general  health,  as  by  rheu- 
matism, syphilis,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury.  In 
the  idiopathic  form,  the  treatment  should  be  an- 
tiphlogistic,  comprising  bleeding,  leeches,  calo- 
mel, saline,  aperient,  and  diaphoretic  medicines, 
and  poultices  and  fomentations.  In  the  chronic 
Btage,  blistering,  and  light  tonic  alterative  medi- 
cines, are  indicated.  If  no  relief  be  experi- 
enced from  these,  mercury,  or  incision  down 
to  the  bone,  has  been  found  to  answer.  The 
treatment  of  periostitis  occurring  as  a  symp- 
tom of  some  constitutional  disease,  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  original  complaint; 
calomel  and  opium,  hydriodate  of  potash,  with 
sarsaparilla  and  colchicum,  are  remedies,  whose 
usefulness  in  such  cases  is  universally  known. 
-C] 

[PESSARY.  M.  J.  Cloquet  gives  the  particu- 
lars of  a  case,  in  which  a  pessary  was  met  with 
in  the  body  of  an  old  woman,  the  broad  lower  end 
of  which  had  perforated  the  rectum,  while  the 
upper  narrower  one  had  produced  ulceration  of 
the  vesico- vaginal  septum,  and  entered  the  blad- 
der. Three-fourths  of  the  interior  of  its  wider 
part  were  filled  with  a  white  crystallized  con- 
cretion, strongly  adherent  to  it,  with  brownish 
stercoraceous  matter  between  the  large  crystal- 
lizations. The  upper  narrower  end  was  incrust- 
ed  with  a  concretion,  of  irregular  shape  but 
smooth  surface,  and  yellowish  colour,  composed 
of  uric  acid.  (See'  Jules  Cloquet,  in  Pathol. 
Chir.,  p.  100.  4to,  Paris,  1831.)— C] 

[This  case  will  probably  be  hailed  by  those 
American  surgeons  who  vehemently  oppose  the 
use  of  pessaries,  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem 
on  their  side  of  the  question.  But  such  extreme 
cases  prove  nothing  on  either  side,  except  that 
these  instruments,  like  all  others,  may  be  mis- 
applied. In  the  Southern  Medical  Journal  there 
is  an  article  by  Professor  P.  F.  Eve,  protesting 
against  the  use  of  pessaries  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  citing  numerous  medical  authorities 
againsl  them  as  useless  and  mischievous.  While 
in  the  Philadelphia  practice  of  Midwifery  by 
Dr.  Meis;s,  the  reader  may  see  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  their  favor,  not  as  a  universal  remedy 
for  prolapsus  uteri,  but  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
in  certain  cases.  Dr.  Meigs  gives  the  preference 
to  the  globular  form,  and  to  the  metallic  mate- 
rial l"i-  these  instruments.  The  primitive  and 
most  ancient  form  was  that  of  the  globe,  for 
Hippocrates  recommended  the  pomegranate  pre- 
viously snaked  in  wine,  as  a  pessary.  Dr.  Phy- 
sick  while  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  employed  a 
billiard  hall  of  ivory,  and  the  only  objection  was 
its  weight  He  ever  afterwards  employed  the 
Si 


globular  form,  but  preferred  a  hollow  globe  of 
silver  covered  with  gold.  Almost  every  variety 
of  form  and  material  has  been  used  by  different 
surgeons,  and  to  vary  the  size  and  shape  of  pes- 
saries in  different  cases  is  found  indispensable. 

Dr.  Saml.  K.  Jennings,  of  Baltimore,  after  ex- 
tensive experience  in  the  treatment  of  prolapsus 
and  other  forms  of  uterine  disease,  has  recently 
proposed  a  new  form  of  pessary,  which  he  thinks 
is  adapted  to  rectify  all  the  evils  ascribed  to 
those  instruments,  and  better  fitted  to  fulfil  all 
the  requisite  indications.  His  own  description 
of  the  instrument  is  here  inserted,  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  explain  its  principles. 

"  If  we  duly  consider  the  anatomy  of  the  or- 
gan to  be  supported  by  a  pessary,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  that  the  instrument,  if  it  shall  have 
good  pretension  to  a  philosopbical  adaptation, 
ought  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  vagina  without  in- 
convenient distention,  either  lateral  or  longitu- 
dinal. It  should  reach  about  four  inches  above 
the  os  externum,  and  should  have  a  neck,  by 
which  the  entire  weight  of  the  organ  and  instru- 
ment may  be  made  to  rest  upon  a  bandage  or 
cushion  fitted  for  that  purpose.  Its  upper  ex- 
tremity should  occupy  the  cul-de-sac,  lifting  it 
above  the  neck,  and  present  a  suitable  cavity  on 
its  anterior  side,  into  which  it  shall  receive  the 
neck  of  the  womb.  This  last  named  adjustment 
will  secure  to  the  uterus  the  necessary  elevation, 
and  to  the  fundus  of  the  organ  an  inclination  in 
conformity  to  its  natural  angle  with  the  vagina  ; 
and  the  neck,  when  received  into  the  cavity  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  will  subserve  to  keep  the 
instrument  in  its  proper  position.  On  the  ante- 
rior side  of  the  instrument  there  should  be  a  sul- 
cus or  groove  of  sufficient  capacity  to  protect 
the  urethra.  This  groove  will  also  enable  the 
patient  at  any  time,  very  conveniently,  with  the 
end  of  the  forefinger,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
instrument  retains  its  intended  position  ;  and  it 
will  make  a  channel  for  the  exit  of  the  secre- 
tions. 

"  A  pessary  made  to  correspond  to  these  views, 
should  have  its  body  about  three  and  a  half  to 
four  inches  long.  Its  shape  should  be  ovato-ob- 
long.  Its  ovate  part  should  measure  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  an  inch  and  three-fourths,  in  some  in- 
stances two  inches  and  a  fourth  in  breadth.  Its 
lengthened  or  smaller  end  should  measure  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  an  inch  and  three-fourths 
in  length,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
To  the  small  end  mere  should  be  attached  a 
neck  or  stem,  aboi;t  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
having  at  its  lower  extremity  two  circular  but- 
tons, seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  for  the  purpose  of 
rcceivins  ami  holding  the  bandage  which  is  in- 
tended to  sustain  its  weight.  At  the  upper  or 
larger  end  of  the  ovated  part,  and  on  its  ante- 
rior side,  there  should  be  an  ovated  cavitv,  as 
large  as  the  size  of  the  instrument  will  admit. 
The  rotundity  of  the  ovated  end,  aided  by  this 
cavity,  will  sufficiently  fill  the  cul-de-sac,  and 
compel  the  neck  to  resume  and  retain  its  natural 
position  and  angle  ;  and  the  neck  thus  supported 
by  the  cavity  will  in  turn  prevent  any  change 
in  the  position  of  the  instrument  Its  lower  or 
lengthened  end  should  be  sulcated  on  its  ante- 
rior side  for  the  protection  of  the  urethra,  and 
there  should  be  a  circular  indent  in  the  upper 
anterior  side  of  the  ovated  cavity,  to  make  room 
for  the  neck." 
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Dr.  Jennings  has  published  a  brief  treatise  on 
the  subject,  which  explains  his  peculiar  views. 
In  old  cases  of  prolapsus,  complicated  with 
more  or  less  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  he  alleges 
that  this  latter  displacement  is  attended  with  a 
subacute  inflammatory  condition  of  the  parts, 
resulting  in  adhesions,  sometimes  extensive  and 
obstinate,  corresponding  to  the  extent  and  time 
oi  pre-existing  irritation.  These  adhesions  re- 
semble tumours  on  examination  per  rectum,  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  contractions,  and  he  insists 
that  all  attempts  to  maintain  the  uterus  in  situ, 
even  after  it  is  replaced,  will  be  unavailing  until 
these  abnormal  adhesions  and  contractions  are 
broken  up.  The  manipulation  he  recommends 
for  this  purpose  is  performed  with  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  making  lateral  pressure  to  the  neces- 
sary extent,  and  repeating  the  process  at  suit- 
able intervals,  until  the  uterus  can  be  elevated 
to  its  normal  state  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 
Meanwhile  he  advises  general  and  local  deple- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  pathological  state 
found  to  be  present. 

In  the  Amer.  Jour,  for  1842;  Dr.  J.  P.  Met- 
taure,  of  Virginia,  reports  a  highly  interesting 
case  of  Menorrhagia,  connected  with  malposition 
of  the  uterus,  with  adhesion  of  its  cervix  and 
os  tinea?  to  corresponding  portions  of  the  vagina. 

[PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS.  A  swelling  of 
the  lower  extremities,  the  consequence  of  crural 
phlebitis.  It  is  mostly  seen  in  puerperal  women, 
but  sometimes  in  other  women,  who  have  not 
been  pregnant ;  and  now  and  then  in  the  male 
sex.  I  have  had  two  male  patients  of  this  kind  ; 
one  of  them  was  a  soldier,  in  a  military  hospital 
at  Cambray,  during  the  war ;  the  other  was  a 
man  who  died  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Infirmary. 
In  the  post  mortem  examination,  the  external 
iliac  and  other  veins  were  found  completely  ob- 
structed. Dr.  Davis,  of  University  College,  was 
the  first  who  proved  by  dissection,  that  phleg- 
masia dolens  depended  on  inflammation  of  the 
iliac  andfemoral  veins.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  xii.  1823.)  One  of  his  cases  occurred  in 
1817,  considerably  prior  to  the  examples  record- 
ed by  M.  Bomllaud  in  1S23.  The  latter  states, 
however,  that  Chaussier  and  Meckel  had  related 
still  earlier  instances  of  phlegmasia  dolens  in 
puerperal  women,  where  the  crural  veins  had 
been  found  inflamed  smd  obstructed.  (See  Ar- 
chiv.  de  Med.,  t.  ii.  Janv.  1823  )— C  ] 

[PHYMOSIS.  Dr.  Eve,  of  Georgia,  has  seve- 
ral times  performed  the  operation  for  Phymosis 
on  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  Cloquet,  making 
small  incisions  on  each  side  of  the  frenum  after 
having  retracted  the  skin  as  far  as  possible. 

^PNEUMOTHORAX;  (from  TOe^a,  and 
Qo>pT}{:)  An  accumulation  of  air  m  the  sac  of 
the  pleura.  Air  may  pass  into  this  situation 
either  from  the  lung  or  bronchial  tubes  or 
through  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  An  example 
of  the  former  is  afforded  by  the  rupture  of  the 
pleura  pulmonalis,  by  the  bursting  of  a  tuber- 
cular cavity  communicating  with  the  bronchial 
tubes  ;  and  an  instance  of  the  latter  is  afforded 
by  the  pneumothorax  consequent  to  certain  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest.  Air  is  also  stated 
by  M.  Hard  to  be  sometimes  generated  within 
the  sac  of  the  pleura.  This  last  occurrence  is 
rare :  and  Dr.  Houghton  considers  that  the  doc- 
trine of  pneumothorax  being  ever  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  a  pleuritic  effusion,  is  by  no 
means  satisfactorily  proved.  (See  Cyclop,  of 
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Pract.  Med.,  art.  Pneumothorax.)  According  to 
Laennec,  the  plcura;  in  some  very  uncommon 
instances,  secretes  air:  and  the  air  so  produi  i  i 
is  occasionally  accompanied  by  an  eltusion  of 
serous  or  purulent  fluid.  "  This  variety  (Dr. 
Houghton  remarks)  has  not  been  decidedly  es- 
tablished by  the  observation  of  other  patholo- 
gists, and  we  record  its  existence  merely  on  his 
authority,  and  on  that  of  Andral,  who  relates  a 
case  of  it,  (Clin.  Med.,  t.  ii.  p.  512,)  in  which, 
however,  this  origin  was  not  unquestionably 
proved."     (Op.  cit.) 

In  cases  of  pneumothorax  produced  by  the 
bursting  of  a  tubercular  abscess  into  the  pleura, 
the  existence  of  a  large  cavity,  or  even  of  nu- 
merous tubercles,  is  by  no  means  essential.  Dr. 
Houghton  has  known  pneumothorax  occur,  where 
the  cavity  which  led  to  the  perforation  was 
smaller  than  a  nut.  Andral  and  others  met  with 
cases,  where  only  five  or  six  tubercles  existed  in 
the  lung ;  and  Dr.  Townsend  had  one  remark- 
able case,  where  it  followed  the  bursting  of  a 
single  tubercle  which  had  been  formed  imme- 
diately under  the  pleura,  all  the  rest  of  the  lung 
being  perfectly  free  from  tubercles.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  contents  of  the  tubercle,  and  of  the 
air,  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  which  mostly 
happens  on  the  left  side,  always  brings  on  a  se- 
vere attack  of  acute  pleuritis.  If  this  be  not 
speedily  mortal,  the  effused  lymph  soon  becomes 
organized,  and  forms  a  factitious  membrane, 
overlaying  the  whole  surface  of  the  compressed 
lung,  as  a  deposition  upon  the  pleura,  which  lies 
under  it,  of  its  natural  thickness.  The  lung  it- 
self lies  compressed  and  flattened  against  the 
spinal  column  and  mediastinum  ;  and  in  cases 
which  have  lasted  some  time,  it  generally  be- 
comes reduced  to  about  one-fourth  of  its  natural 
dimensions;  and  then,  if  cut  into,  its  substance 
is  found  to  be  so  condensed  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  is  termed  cammed  lung.  The 
perforation,  by  which  the  air  escapes  from  the 
lung  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura  during  inspira- 
tion, becomes  fistulous  ;  and  as  for  the  air  itself, 
if  it  be  discharged  by  puncturing  the  thorax,  it 
is  found  to  be  generally  an  inodorous  gas,  little 
different  from  the  atmospheric  air,  whence  it 
was  originally  derived.  (See  Br.  John  Davy,  in 
Phil.  Trans.  1824  ;  and  Br.  Apjohn,  in  Trans, 
of  Assoc,  of  College  of  Physicians,  Bublin,  vol.  v.) 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  air,  although  it 
has  a  free  passage  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura, 
cannot  return  into  the  lung  during  expiration, 
owing  to  the  valvular  disposition  of  the  fistula  ; 
and  if  this  impediment  did  not  exist,  still  the  air 
could  not  return  into  the  lung,  because  the  air- 
cells  are  full  of  air.  The  fistula  is  closed,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  manner  as  the  valve  of  the 
bellows  prevents  the  air  from  going  out  by  the 
aperture  through  which  it  entered.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  air  exerts  a  pressure  within 
the  sac,  and  that  such  pressure  continues  to  in- 
crease so  long  as  the  communication  remains 
open.  The  space  occupied  by  the  air  is  much 
greater  than  that  occupied  by  pus,  or  other  fluid  : 
and  it  seems  evident  to  Dr.  Houghton,  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  pressure  must  be  produced  by 
the  air,  and  not  by  the  other  fluid. 

This  species  of  pneumothorax  is  almost  inva- 
riably preceded  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  cough,  haemoptysis,  emaciation,  night 
sweats,  &c.  Then,  at  the  moment  when  the 
air  first  insinuates  itself  into  the  sac  of  the 
pleura,  the  patient  is  sometimes  conscious  of  the 
occurrence,   or  has  a  sensation  of  something 
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having  suddenly  given  way  in  the  chest.    Em- 
pyema, as  Dr.  Houghton  observes,  beii; 
Btantly  an   accompaniment   of  this  van 

mothorax, the  symptoms  of  the  latter  are 

ith  those  of  the  former. 
Hence  the  insufficiency  oi  the  rational  symp- 
for  the  diagnosis.  "We  find  the  symp- 
toms  "I  empyema  set  down  as  dyspnoea  and 
pain,  (COUgh  and  expectoration.)  decubitus  on 
one  side,  dilatation  of  the  side,  displacement  of 
the  heart,  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
hectic  fever."  (See  Empyema.)  The  same 
catalogue  precisely  makes  up  the  rational  symp- 
toms in  pneumothorax. 

The  dyspnoea  and  pain  which  immediately 
follow  the  bursting  of  the  tubercle,  and  the  first 
entrance  oi'  air  into  the  sac  of  the  pleura,  are 
nearly  simultaneous  with  the  sensation  above 
described;  but  they  are  still  more  constantly 
present,  and  therefore(as  Dr.  Houghton  observes) 
of  more  value  m  tin1  diagnosis!  Yet  pneumo- 
thorax has  been  known  to  take  place  without 
either  violent  pain,  or  sudden  dyspnoea.  (Town- 
send,  in  Trans,  of  Dublin  College,  vol.  v. ;  and 
Houghton,  in  Dublin  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
No.  3.) 

The  dyspnoea,  which  usually  continues  during 
the  whole  course  of  pneumothorax,  is  more  ur- 
gent and  distressing  than  that  attending  chronic 
empyema.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  great 
elasticity  and  condensation  of  the  air,  so  that 
even  the  greatest  expansion  of  the  thorax  in 
inspiration  can  but  very  partially  overcome  its 
reaction,  and  therefore  dyspnoea,  resulting  from 
the  compression,  is  thus  but  trivially  mitigated. 
(See  Cyclop.  ofPract.  Med.,  art.  Pneumothorax.) 

Different  writers  give  different  accounts  of  the 
side  on  which  a  patient  with  pneumothorax  pre- 
fers to  lie.  "  In  empyema  (Dr.  Duncan  ob- 
serves) the  patients  commonly  lie  on  the  affect- 
ed side  ;  and  in  pneumothorax,  on  the  sound 
one."  (Ed.  Med.  Journ.,  No.  88,  p.  327.)  h\ 
relation  to  this  point,  Dr.  Houghton  admits  the 
fact,  that,  in  empyema,  the  dyspnoea  is  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  fluid  alone,  and  that  it  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  medias- 
tinum, and  opposite  lung,  of  its  weight  and  pres- 
sure, that  decubitus  takes  place  on  the  affected 
side.  (See  Empyema.)  But,  he  observes,  in 
pneumothorax,  the  compression  of  the  internal 
organs  is  as  complete,  if  not  more  so,  although 
caused  by  air;  and,  if  the  weight  of  even  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  added 
to  them,  already  suffering  under  this  great  com- 
pression, the  patient  will  instinctively  obviate 
this  by  lying  on  the  affected  side.  According 
to  Dr.  Houghton's  experience,  this  position, 
cater  is  paribus,  is  always  preferred. 

The  side  where  pneumothorax  exists,  is  but 
slightly  or  not  at  all  elevated  during  inspiration  ; 
and,  on  being  measured,  generally  is  found  to  be 
larger  than  the  opposite  one.  But  in  other  dis- 
orders and  in  empyema,  the  intercostal  spaces 
are  widened  and  occasionally  protrude  beyond 
the  level  of  the  ribs.  But  the  oedema  of  the 
integuments  of  the  side,  sometimes  noticed  in 
empyema,  is  not  observed  in  pneumothorax,  al- 
though M.  Louis  and  others  have  remarked  an 
oedematous  state  of  the  corresponding  arm. 

According  to  Dr.  Houghton,  less  compression 
seems  requisite  to  produce  displacement  of  the 
hear!  and  depression  of  the  diaphragm  than  di- 
latation of  the  side  ;  tor  the  latter  has  been  ab- 
sent where  the  heart  has  been  thrust  considera- 
bly out  of  its  place,  and  a   sensible  fulness  pro- 
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duced  in  the  corresponding  hypochondrium  by 
the  depression  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rational  symptoms 
of  pneumothorax,  is  the  febrile  disturbance, 
which  always  speedily  follows  the  escape  of  air 
by  perforation  of  the  tubercular  cavity,  and  is 
in  fact  the  fever  of  pleuritis.  If  the  immediate 
consequences  of  it  are  not  fatal,  this  fever  sub- 
sides into  the  hectic  of  phthisis,  which  existed 
previously  to  the  bursting  of  the  tubercle. 

The  physical  symptoms  of  pneumothorax  are 
highly  deserving  of  attention.  Whenever  air 
and  fluid  exist  together  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura, 
if  the  trunk  be  shaken  abruptly,  the  splash  of 
the  liquid  against  the  walls  of  the  thorax  is  often 
distinctly  heard  by  the  patient,  or  by  any  one 
who  places  his  ear  on  or  near  the  chest.  This 
sound  can  only  be  produced  where  air  and  fluid 
are  both  present :  if  cither  is  absent,  no  splash- 
ing sound  is  heard.  The  action  of  suddenly 
shaking  the  trunk  to  acquire  this  information,  is 
termed  succussion. 

One  of  the  positive  signs  of  pneumothorax  is  a 
metallic  tinkling,  or  ringing  sound,  discerned 
with  the  naked  ear,  and  still  better  with  the 
stethoscope.  It  is  compared  to  the  sound  occa- 
sioned by  the  dropping  of  a  pin  into  a  large 
wine-glass,  or  touching  gently  a  sonorous  porce- 
lain vase  with  a  quill.  It  is  audible  during 
coughing,  speaking,  and  sometimes  during  re- 
spiration. 

The  general  result  of  pneumothorax  from  per- 
foration of  the  lung  by  tubercle,  is  death.  Laen- 
nec  is  well  known  to  have  believed  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  cicatrization  of  tubercular  cavities  ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  conceived,  that,  in  this 
case,  a  recovery  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 
The  chances  of  it,  however,  appear  exceedingly 
poor.  Even  Laennec  himsell  admits,  that  the 
effusion  of  air  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time, 
without  giving  rise  to  very  severe  symptoms, 
and  even  death.  M.  Louis  only  speaks  of  the 
result,  with  the  view  of  calculating  the  time 
which  elapses  between  the  period  of  perforation 
and  death.  (Recherches  sur  la  Phthisie,  p.  487.) 
Dr.  Stokes  relates  a  case,  which  lasted  live 
months,  as  the  longest  at  that  time  on  record. 
(Trans,  of  King 's  and  Queen's  College,  vol.  v.; 
and  Houghton,  in  Cyclop,  of  Pract.  Med.) 

These  circumstances  are  very  discouraging  to 
the  performance  of  any  operation  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  air.  Cases  will  occur,  where 
venesection,  leeches,  anodynes,  &c,  will  fail  to 
prevent  the  dyspnoea  from  increasing  to  such  a 
pitch  as  to  threaten  the  patient  with  suffocation. 
Then  the  only  means  ofenabling  the  patient  to 
live  longer,  is  making  a  small  puncture  in  the 
chest.  This  is  mostly  followed  Dy great  relief; 
which,  however,  is  only  temporary.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  operation  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Houghton 
to  the  readiness  which,  in  such  cases,  the  false 
membrane  and  pleura  have  to  inflame  and  be- 
come gangrenous. 

Pneumothorax,  from  the  bursting  of  an  abscess 
of  the  lung,  is  rare;  and  when  it  happens,  the 
empyema  is  generally  circumscribed.  Dr.  Hough- 
ton suspects,  that  this  must  have  been  the  case 
in  the  examples  of  recovery  recorded  by  Dr. 
Archer,  (Trans,  of  King's  and  Queen's  College,) 
and  Dr.  Hawthorne,  (Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,  No. 
6l.)-C/| 

[POLYPUS.  Professor  Oilman,  of  New  York, 
has  published  in  the  New  York  Med.  Gaz.  for 
1841,  a  report  of  a  case  of  polypus  uteri,  which 
he  removed  by  excision,  and  which   he  accom- 
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panies  by  the  grounds  of  his  preference  of  the 
knife  to  the  ligature  in  this  disease.  An  abstract 
of  this  valuable  paper  may  be  found  in  the  Amer. 
Journ.  for  1841. 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  published 
in  the  Amer.  Journ.  for  1842,  an  elaborate  paper 
on  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  polypous  tu- 
mours of  the  nasal  fossae,  with  other  observa- 
tions on  tumours,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is 
illustrated  by  reports  of  interesting  cases,  and 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  great  practical 
value. 

The  following  case  of  nasal  operation  for 
polypus  will  be  found  to  possess  the  merit  of 
originality,  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  surgeon, 
Di\  Mott,  of  New  York  :— 

The  case  was  a  large  fibrous  tumour  from  the 
nasal  cavity  of  the  left  side.  The  operation 
consisted  in  making  an  incision  through  the  soft 
parts,  commencing  a  little  on  the  mesial  side 
of  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os  fron- 
tis,  and  extending  downwards  to  the  upper  lip, 
which  was  divided  about  three  lines  irom  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  Two  flaps  were  then  re- 
flected, the  internal  including  the  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  nose,  and  the  tissues  covering  the 
os  nasi  of  the  left  side ;  the  external  laying 
bare  the  bone  as  far  as  the  infra-orbital  foramen. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  tumour  was  now  some- 
what more  distinctly  seen,  and  the  nasal  cavity 
was  farther  exposed  by  sawing,  vertically, 
through  the  os  nasi  as  far  as  the  transverse 
suture,  so  as  to  avoid  the  descending  plate  of  the 
ethmoid.  The  superior  maxillary  bone  was  now 
divided  in  a  line  from  the  upper  part  of  this  cut 
to  a  point  opposite  the  second  bicuspid  tooth, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  nostrils.  An- 
other section  was  made  from  the  termination  of 
the  last,  extending  horizontally  inwards  towards 
the  vomer.  The  osseous  parts  comprising  the 
os  nasi,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  ana  the  os  spongiosum 
inferius  were  then  detached.  The  connexions 
of  the  tumour  were  partially  separated,  but  the 
disease  was  so  extensive,  that  a  part  had  to  be 
removed  through  the  anterior  opening,  before 
the  posterior  attachments  could  be  liberated. 
These  having  been  detached,  the  larger  portion 
of  this  extensive  disease,  which  passed  into  the 
pharynx  and  completely  plugged  up  the  poste- 
rior nares,  was  removed  by  introducing  through 
the  mouth  a  large  curved  vulsellum  and  forceps, 
and  seizing  the  mass  as  it  descended  into  the 
pharynx.  (See  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Scwnce, 
for  January,  1842.) 

Dr.  John  Watson,  of  New  York,  has  published 
in  the  Amer.  Journal  for  April,  1842,  an  essay 
on  polypous  tumours  of  the  nasal  fossae,  to  which 
I  can  only  refer  the  reader.  It  abounds  in  valu- 
able practical  information  on  this  topic. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  was  suc- 
cessful in  removing  polypi  from  the  posterior 
nares,  which  he  effected  by  ligature  in  formida- 
ble cases,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

Professor  Eve,  of  Georgia,  reports  an  opera- 
tion in  the  South.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  for 
1836,  in  which  he  removed  a  large  fibrous  poly- 
pus from  the  base  of  the  craniurn,  after  repeated 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  remove  it.  The  tumour 
filled  the  anterior  and  posterior  nares,  distended 
the  antrum,  protruded  the  eye,  depressed  the 
molar  teeth,  and  frightfully  deformed  the  cheek 
of  the  right  side,  and  it  had  projected  into  the 
left  antrum,  while  it  distended  the  throat  poste- 
riorly, and  pressed  upon  the  palate,  which  had 
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been  partly  removed  by  a  previous  operation. 
It  was  found  intimately  adhering  to  the  basilar 

processes  of  the  occipital  and  sphenoid  bones,  and 
to  the  internal  plate  of  the  pterygoid  proi 
This  intrepid  proceeding  was  completed  by  the 
entire  removal  of  the  tumour,  and  the  patient 
recovered  with  very  little  deformity  of  the  face, 
and  suffering  only  from  the  fissure  in  the  palate 
which  became  necessary  in  the  operation,  and 
which  failed  to  unite,  though  the  interrupted 
suture  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The 
operation  of  stapliyloraphy  is  contemplated,  as 
the  patient  has  recovered  nis  health,  is  an  in- 
dustrious farmer,  and  since  married. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon  has  contrived  an  instrument 
for  the  removal  of  polypi  of  the  uterus  by  liga- 
ture, which,  from  its  simplicity  and  adaptation 
to  the  purpose,  possesses  great  merit.  A  paper 
on  the  subject,  with  a  report  of  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  successfully  used,  may  be  found  in 
the  18th  No.  of  the  25th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal. — Reese.] 

[PORRIGO.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  remarkably  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  Porrigo  or  Tinea  capitis,  and  his 
son.  Dr.  Isaac  Parish,  has  politely  furnished  me 
with  his  mode  of  treatment.  He  shaved  the 
scalp  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  applied  an 
emollient  poultice  for  several  days  in  succession, 
frequently  renewing  it.  He  then  dressed  the 
whole  eruption  with  tar  ointment,  washing  fre- 
quently with  Castile  soap  and  water.  If  the 
cure  was  slow,  he  again  returned  to  the  poultic- 
ing, and  afterwards  repeated  the  dressing.  His 
success,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
was  proverbial,  so  that  he  was  consulted  far  ana 
near  for  this  class  of  diseases.  Hence  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  remedies  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
especially  in  view  of  the  obstinacy  and  difficulty 
of  cure  in  these  affections,  proverbial  among 
practitioners. — Reese.] 

[PTYALISM.  Dr.  Fahnestock  has  published 
a  paper  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Phys. 
Sciences,  vol.  v.,  on  the  efficacy  of  the  rhus  gla- 
brum  as  a  remedy  for  ptyalism.  He  observes, 
that  the  medications  in  use  intended  to  check  in- 
ordinate and  protracted  salivations  are  all  of  a 
highly  stimulating,  astringent,  and  often  corro- 
sive nature,  such  as  borax,  myrrh,  alum,  nitric 
acid,  &c,  which  seldom  fail  to  aggravate  the 
sufferings,  and  create  deeper-seated  irritations. 
Having  seen  very  alarming  and  even  fatal  effects 
from  salivation,  and  the  remedies  employed  to 
control  it,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  use 
of  the  gentle  astringents,  such  as  common  tea, 
&c. ;  and  finding  much  advantage  from  these, 
the  experiments  were  extended  to  articles  still 
milder,  as  the  elm,  sassafras,  and  sumach ;  from 
the  latter  of  which  he  has  derived  peculiar  bene- 
fit, and  continues  to  use  it  with  uniform  and  un- 
paralleled success.  An  infusion  of  the  inner 
bark  of  the  root  of  the  rhus  glabrum  is  a  very 
mild,  mucilaginous  refrigerant ;  moderately  as- 
tringent, cooling  and  soothing  to  the  irritated 
surface  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  can  be  ap- 
plied at  any  stage,  and  even  to  children.  It  acts 
by  allaying  and  obstructing  excitement,  sheath- 
ing the  delicate  surfaces,  and  healing  abrasions. 

It  is  highly  important,  however,  to  distinguish 
the  several  species  of  rhus,  and  particularly  the 
vernix,  which  resembles  the  glabrum  very  close- 
ly, but  is  very  poisonous. — (See  Barton's  Essay 
towards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States. 
-C] 

[In  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences  for  1835, 
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Dr.  Young;  of  Chester,  published  an  account  of 
an  epidemic  ptyalism  which  he  witnessed,  simi- 
lar to  that  previously  described  by  Dr.  Coates  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  N.  A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 
Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
subject.  It  occurs  most  frequently  amon 
poor,  and  was  ascribed  by  him  to  confined  air, 
impoverished  diet,  &c.  The  symptoms  are  thus 
described  by  him.    A  severe  sore  mouth,  closely 


resembling  mercurial  ptyalism,  even  in  the  fetid 
breath.  The  cheeks  become  thickened  and 
glossy,  a  sloughing  ulceration  soon  follows  in- 
side the  mouth,  excessive  discharge  of  saliva, 
extensive  sphacelation,  and  occasionally  fatal. 
In  many  cases  no  mercury  or  other  medicine  had 
been  taken.  Dr.  Parish  succeeded  in  curing  nu- 
merous cases  by  the  liberal  use  of  bark,  gene- 
rous diet,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc 
with  honey,  as  a  local  application. — Reese.] 
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[RHINOPLASTIC.  In  1837,  Dr.  John  Mason 
Warren,  of  Boston,  performed  the  first  success- 
ful case  of  the  Rhinoplasty  operation  ever  pub- 
lished in  America.  It  had  been  previously  at- 
tempted, but  failed  to  satisfy  either  the  patient 
or  the  surgeon.  In  1840,  the  same  surgeon  re- 
peated this  operation  four  times,  the  first  on  a  fe- 
male by  the  Indian  method,  the  flap  being  taken 
from  the  forehead,  and  he  effected  in  this  case 
the  restoration  of  the  entire  nose.  In  the  second 
case  he  employed  the  Italian  or  Taliacotian 
method,  the  flap  being  transplanted  from  the 
forearm,  and  this  is  the  first  successful  case  by 
this  method  in  America.  In  the  third  case  he 
restored  the  aire  of  the  nose  by  sliding  the  flap 
from  the  cheek,  on  the  plan  denominated  by  the 
French  surgeons,  "  autoplastic  par  glessment  du 
lambeau." 

In  the  fourth  instance  he  again  adopted  the 
Italian  method  for  the  restoration  of  the  tip  and 
alae  of  the  nose,  the  flap  being  taken  from  over 
the  biceps  muscle.  At  the  end  of  72  hours,  ad- 
hesion was  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  separation 
of  the  flap,  which  is  the  shortest  time  on  record 
in  which  the  separation  has  been  successfully 
accomplished.  The  only  surgeons  in  Europe 
who  have  attempted  this  operation  since  the 
times  of  Taliacotius,  arc  Delpech  of  Montpellier, 
and  Graeffe  of  Berlin.  It  was  not  until  the 
fourteenth  day  that  Graeffe,  in  his  first  case,  se- 
parated the  nose  from  the  arm,  and  it  was  a  year 
before  the  case  was  successful.  In  his  second 
case,  the  flap  was  separated  at  the  end  of  six 
days.  (See  Labat  de  Rhinoplastie.)  In  this 
last  case  of  Dr.  Warren,  the  patient  was  well  in 
two  months,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  opera- 
tion is  visible.  This  case  has  not  been  before 
published,  but  the  others  are  reported  at  length 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  to  which  I 
must  refer  the  reader.  Sufficient  time  has  now 
elapsed  to  judge  of  the  permanency  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  crowned  these  surgical  achieve- 
ments. 

At  first  it  has  been  observed  in  Dr.  Warren's 
cases,  that  the  sensations  in  the  new  nose  were 
referred  by  the  patient  to  the  place  from  which 
the  skin  was  borrowed,  to  the  forehead  in  those 
cured  by  the  Indian  method,  and  to  the  arm  in 
the  Taliacotian  examples,  but  this  morbid  state 


of  the  sensations  is  not  permanent.  The  pins 
were  used  in  his  first  case  but  the  interrupted  su. 
ture  was  afterwards  preferred,  and  is  found  to 
bo  fully  adequate  of  retaining  the  parts  in  adap- 
tation, and  to  present  less  hinderance  to  the  de- 
sired adhesion.  Dr.  Warren  has  thus  proved  that 
this  operation  is  safe,  and  may  succeed  ;  but  he 
has  constructed  a  new  nose,  which  is  so  natural 
in  appearance  that  no  trace  of  the  operation  can 
be  discovered,  unless  the  attention  is  particular- 
ly tailed  to  the  fact.  He  has  thus  restored  to 
society  and  to  usefulness  both  male  and  female 
patients,  who  were  exiles  by  reason  of  their 
hideous  deformity  of  countenance.  See  Auto- 
plastic. 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  per- 
formed the  Rhinoplastie  operation  four  times 
with  complete  success.  He  adopted  the  Indian 
method.  Dr.  Gibson  of  the  same  city  has  also 
repeated  this  operation  eight  times  successfully 
since  1827,  the  date  of  his  first  attempt  at  Rhi- 
noplasty. He  has  repeatedly  performed  Ure- 
throplasty and  Blepharoplasty.  Dr.  Mutter,  also 
of  Philadelphia,  has  reported  a  case  of  Rhino- 
plasty, to  which  Velpeau  awards  the  merit  of 
originality  in  his  late  work  on  operative  surgery. 
See  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  No.  43,  for  1838. 
The  same  surgeon  has  since  repeated  this  opera- 
tion in  five  cases. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  performed  the 
Rhinoplastie  operation  in  two  cases  ;  one  by  the 
Indian  method,  successful,  the  other  by  the 
Italian  mode,  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  patient. — Reese.] 

[RIBS.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has 
twice  excised  portions  of  the  ribs  in  cases  of  os- 
teosarcoma, and  in  both  cases  successfully.  Dr. 
Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  also  per- 
formed this  operation  in  a  similar  case  with 
complete  success,  and  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  removed  portions  of  the  ribs  four 
times.  In  one  of  these  cases.  Dr.  M'Clellan  re- 
moved a  tumour,  the  result  of  spina  ventosa,  in- 
volving portions  of  several  of  the  ribs,  and  pro- 
jecting into  the  right  side,  displacing  the  dia- 
phragm and  pleura,  and  by  its  pressure  very  se- 
riously impeding  respiration.  This  formidable 
operation  was  completely  successfid,  the  tumour 
weighing  eleven  pounds. — Reese.] 
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TSILVER,  NITRATE  OF.  (Lunar  Caustic.)  I  known  to  every  surgeon.  Mr.  Hunter  sanction: 
One  of  the  best  of  the  milder  caustics.  Its  I  its  application  in  the  early  stage  of  a  chancre 
utility  in  stimulating  indolent  ulcers,  and  keep-  I  while  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  may  no 
ing  granulations  from  rising  too  much,  is  well  |  yet  have  taken  place.    He  directs  the 
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be  scraped  to  a  point,  like  a  black-lead  pencil ; 
every  part  of  the  chancre  to  be  touched  with  it, 
and  the  repetition  of  this  process  till  the  last 
slough  tlirown  off  leaves  the  sore  florid  and 
healthy.  The  plan  has  been  advocated  by  many 
other  surgeons,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lessen 
the  chance  of  the  constitution  becoming  affect- 
ed ;  and  it  is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  those 
who  use  mercury,  as  well  as  by  others  who  trust 
to  other  means  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

The  important  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in 
the  cure  of  numerous  diseases  which  fall  under 
the  care  of  surgeons,  I  have  noticed  in  various 
articles  of  this  work.  The  late  professor  Del- 
pech  believed  that  it  had  greater  power  than  any 
other  escharotic  or  stimulant  in  expediting  the 
process  of  cicatrization.  I  entertain  the  same 
belief.  Its  efficacy  in  the  relief  and  cure  of 
many  diseases  of  the  eye,  may  be  learned  from 
the  explanations  given  in  the  articles  Cornea, 
Iris,  Ophthalmia,  &c.  As  an  application  to 
this  organ,  it  is  used  either  in  substance,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  lotion,  or  of  the  black  ointment, 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  ni- 
trate to  each  drachm  of  lard.  Some  examples  of 
lupus,  or  noli  me  tangere,  are  benefited  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  a  strong  solution  of  it 
agrees  well  with  certain  obstinate  ulcerations, 
which  occur  round  the  roots  of  the  nails  of  the 
fingers  and  toes.  The  lotion  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush  ;  some- 
times by  means  of  lint ;  sometimes  with  a  sy- 
ringe ;  and  occasionally  by  dropping  it  on  the 
part,  as,  for  instance,  the  eye. 

In  an  interesting  "  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Nitrate 
of  Silver,  ed.  2,  8vo,  London,  1829,"  Mr.  Hig- 
ginbottom  notices  its  influence  in  subduing  in- 
flammatory action.  That  it  "  should  subdue 
the  inflammation  of  phlegmon,  or  of  a  line  of  in- 
flamed absorbents,  arrest  the  spreading  of  ery- 
sipelas, prevent  and  modify  the  formation  of  pus, 
(says  he,)  are  facts,  I  believe,  totally  new."  In 
some  cases  of  external  inflammation,  he  finds  it 
sufficient  merely  to  blacken  the  cuticle ;  in 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a  degree  of 
vesication.  In  some  instances,  the  application 
has  appeared  to  prevent  suppuration  ;  in  others, 
a  plainly  fluctuating  fluid  has  been  absorbed. 

Mr.  Higginbottom  throws  out  a  suggestion,  that 
the  application  may  prove  useful  also  in  internal 
infla  mmation,  by  inducing  prompt  vesication  over 
the  inflamed  part,  or  even  without  it.  But,  for 
a  particular  account  of  its  use  in  phlegmonous 
inflammation,  whitlow,  erysipelas,  inflammation 
of  the  absorbents,  wounds,  ulcers,  burns,  and 
cases  of  hard  painful  cicatrix  from  the  latter  in- 
juries, I  must  refer  to  this  gentleman's  publica- 
tion, in  which  will  also  be  found  observations  on 
its  employment,  in  examples  of  diseased  joints, 
inflammation  of  the  urethra,  neuralgia,  contract- 
ed rectum,  ulceration  of  the  tongue,  eye,  and 
navel  of  infants,  and  corns.  In  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  I  often  employ  it  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  extension  of  erysipelas,  which 
sometimes  will  not  pass  beyond  a  black  line 
made  with  it.  Its  use  in  strictures,  and  many  of 
the  cases  here  specified,  is  further  explained  in 
other  parts  of  this  Dictionary. — C] 

[Dr.  Joseph  Parish,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
a  new  method  of  applying  nitrate  of  silver  to 
old  ulcers.  Instead  of  pouching  their  edges  with 
the  caustic,  he  applied  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
ulcer,  and  found  the  effect  more  speedy  and  suc- 
cessful, the  healthy  action  commencing  in  the 
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centre  and  radiating  rapidly  to  the  circumference. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Alms  House  and  Hospital 
this  practice  is  now  pursued. — Reese.] 

[SPINA  BIFIDA.  Dr.  Sherwood,  of  Rut- 
land, removed  this  disease  by  excision  with 
complete  success  in  1811,  and  the  next  year  Dr. 
A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  cured  an  aggravat- 
ed case  by  a  modification  of  Sir  A.  Cooper's 
method,  by  puncture. — Reese.] 

[STAMMERING.  This  afflictive  defect,  of 
which  there  are  many  sufferers,  is  one  which, 
whether  dependant  on  physical  causes,  or,  as  it 
is  more  frequently,  belonging  to  the  morale  of 
the  individual,  is  one  for  which  no  adequate  ot 
universally  applicable  remedy  has  ever  been 
discovered,  notwithstanding  the  devotion  shown 
to  the  subject  by  many  scientific  and  philan- 
thropic individuals.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  ever 
imagined  that  surgery  could  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  subject,  unless  in  those  very  rare 
cases  in  which  the  defect  is  dependant  upon  a 
contraction  or  congenital  shortening  of  the 
frenum  lingua..  Professor  Dieffenbach,  of  Ber- 
lin, has,  however,  within  the  last  year  devised 
and  executed  an  operation  designed  to  relieve 
this  defect,  which  he  is  led  to  believe  is  wholly 
physical,  and  depending  on  a  malformation  of 
the  tongue,  whicli  he  is  of  opinion  can  be  re- 
moved by  surgery.  The  operation  is  truly  a 
formidable  one,  consisting  as  it  does  of  carrying 
an  incision  through  the  tongue,  near  its  root,  in 
one  of  three  ways,  viz.,  1st.  The  transverse 
horizontal  division  of  the  base  of  the  tongue. 
2d.  The  subcutaneous  transverse  division  of  the 
tongue,  leaving  the  mucous  membrane  undivided. 
3d.  The  horizontal  division,  with  excision  of  a 
wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  tongue.  He  has 
repeated  these  several  modes  until  he  has  de- 
cided that  the  last  is  the  only  one  at  all  ade- 
quate to  the  removal  of  the  infirmity. 

Of  the  formidable  nature  of  this  operation,  and 
of  its  hazards,  Dieffenbach  seems  to  be  fully 
aware,  for  he  says,  "  It  can  never  be  performed 
by  any  one  who  has  not  the  temperament  of  an 
operator;  the  hemorrhage  must  hold  all  others 
at  a  respectful  distance.  The  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  operation,  the  possible  danger 
to  life?  or  loss  of  the  tongue,  through  a  want 
of  skill  in  the  assistants,  who  may  tear  it, 
when  so  nearly  separated,  or  from  mortifica- 
tion or  ulceration  of  its  connecting  isthmus — 
these  are  contingencies  rationally  to  be  feared, 
and  which  must  be  carefully  weighed  before- 
hand." 

Dr.  Parish,  in  his  late  Annual  Report  on  Sur- 
gery, before  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, when  commenting  on  this  passage, 
uses  language  which  will  find  a  ready  response 
from  every  discreet  and  conscientious  surgeon. 

<<  And  yet,  with  these  '  rational  fears'  before 
him,  Professor  Dieffenbach  hesitates  not  to  re- 
commend the  operation,  and  surgeons  of  emi- 
nence in  France  and  England  are  rash  enough  to 
act  upon  the  suggestion,  even  at  the  risk  of  hu- 
man life.  And  this,  too,  when  the  results  of 
the  operation  are  doubtful,  and  before  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  pronounce  with  certainty 
upon  them.  No  account  of  the  operation  of 
Dieffenbach  having  been  performed  in  this  coun- 
try has  reached  us,  and  we  hope,  for  the  honour 
of  American  surgery,  that  no  respectable  opera- 
tor will  attempt  it." 

The  suggestion  implied  in  tins  operation  of 
Dieffenbach,  and  the  reports  of  its  success  which 
have  reached  this  country,  have  led  to  the  hope 
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that,  m  those  cases  of  stammering  which  are 
dependant  upon  physical  malformation  of  the 
tongue,  it  there  be  such, some  operation  may 
be  devised  for  their  relief.  No  reputable 
surgeon  in  America  would  hazard  his  p 
sional  character  by  "cutting  boldly  down 
through  the  tongue  to  its  root,  and  excising 
from  its  centre  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  that 
member,"  in  the  faint  hope  of  relieving  a  defect 
in  the  speech,  nor  for  any  other  purpose,  except 
it  were  rendered  imperative  for  a  disease  threat- 
ening the  speedy  destruction  of  life.  The  well- 
known  vascularity  of  the  tongue,  its  peculiarity 
of  structure,  by  reason  of  which  hemorrhages 
from  this  member  are  so  intractable,  often  de- 
manding, even  in  slight  wounds,  the  actual  cau- 
tery  ;  together  with  the  hazard  of  inflammation 
by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  such  a  wound  to 
the  laryngeal  and  other  adjacent  structures  ;  all 
these  and  similar  dangers  should  deter  any 
surgeon  from  so  reprehensible  an  operation  as 
that  of  Dieffenbach.  Nevertheless,  physical  ob- 
structions to  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  when 
ascertained  in  any  case  to  be  the  cause  ol  stam- 
mering, might  possibly  be  remedied  by  surgery, 
without  putting  the  life  of  the  patient  to  hazard. 
Indeed,  1  have  known  the  division  of  the  frenum 
linguae,  in  adult  years,  remove  a  most  painful 
impediment  in  the  speech,  which  manifestly 
depended  upon  an  abnormal  state  of  that  chord, 
"which  had  not  been  attended  to  in  childhood. 
I  succeeded  thus  in  a  gentleman,  who  has  since 
become  a  clergyman,  and  is  a  fluent  speaker. 
But  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  fully  satisfy 
me  that  such  examples  among  stammerers  are 
rare,  and  that  in  most  cases  this  infirmity  is 
either  the  result  of  habit,  or  of  some  peculiar 
mental  state,  and  is  very  seldom  the  result  of 
any  mere  physical  cause.  The  success  of 
numerous  professors  of  the  art  of  curing  stam- 
merers, and  which  has  become,  with  some  of 
them,  a  source  of  fame  and  emolument,  goes  to 
confirm  this  view  of  the  impediment  in  such 
cases,  for  the  most  popular  of  these  professors 
have  been  known  to  rely  upon  a  species  of 
moral  training,  together  with  modifying  the 
habits  of  the  patient  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  giving  utterance  to  vocal  sounds,  includ- 
ing attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  respiration. 
Such  physiological  and  metaphysical  exposition 
of  the  causes  of  the  defect  having  been  intel- 
ligibly explained  to  the  stammerer,  a  very  few 
practical  lessons  in  elocution  have  removed 
from  his  mind  the  fallacious  idea  of  its  being  a 
physical  difficulty,  and  therefore  incurable. 
And  so  soon  as  the  stammerer  acquired  con- 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  his  teacher  to  cure  the 
defect,  it  has  been  found  that  improvement 
immediately  becomes  manifest,  proving  that 
it  is  the  mental  state  upon  which  the  difficulty 
mainly  depends. 

Some  surgeons,  who  have  been  consulted  by 
stammerers,  who  have  been  desirous  to  submit 
to  the  operation,  have  devised  and  performed 
other  and  minor  incisions  in  the  tongue,  and  in 
a  few  instances  the  results  have  been  tempo- 
rarily favourable.  These  operations  are  for  the 
most  part  free  from  danger,  and  have  been  re- 
peated in  this  country  By  numerous  surgeons, 
professors  Mot)  and  Pattison,  at  the  clinique  of 
New  York  University,  and  Professor  Parker,  at 
that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
have  repeatedly  divided  the  genio-hyo-glossi 
muscles,  either  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  cutting 
closely  to    the   symphisis   of  the   lower  jaw, 


when  there  is  very  little  hemorrhage,  and  no 
ome  consequences  need  be  dreaded. 
The  mouth  being  washed  out  with  cold  water, 
the  hemorrhage  ceases.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  patients,  who  could  neither  read  nor  speak 
without  a  painful  and  ludicrous  impediment,  are 
so  much  benefited,  that  the  instant  after  the 
incision  they  will  read  or  speak  with  a  fluency 
scarcely  credible,  and  they  will  leave  the 
operating  room  chattering  away  with  freedom, 
which  inspires  a  confident  hope  of  entire  relief. 
A  single  hour,  however,  too  often  dissipates 
the  delusion,  and  they  find  themselves  as  bad 
as  ever. 

In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  ro- 
buste  foi,  as  the  French  Mesmerizers  are  wont 
to  say,  and  not  the  operation,  which  benefits  the 
patient.  Dr.  Mott  became  so  convinced  of  this 
that  he  contented  himself  with  simply  scarify- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  and  he 
found  the  same  temporary  improvement  as  in 
the  cases  when  he  divided  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  Subsequently  he  performed  acupunc- 
turation,  as  originally  proposed  and  practised 
by  Dr.  Wm.  Detmold,  of  this  city,  by  passing 
two  or  more  needles  entirely  through  the  tongue, 
and  withdrawing  them  after  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  speech  of  the  pa- 
tients was  manifest  and  instantaneous  ;  but,  like 
the  rest,  the  impediment  returned,  and  similar  re- 
sults followed  the  repetition  of  acupuncturation 
a  second  and  third  time,  which  was  often  de- 
sired by  the  patients.  Many  of  these  cases  I 
have  seen,  and  these  several  operations  may 
either  of  them  possibly  succeed,  if  the  patients 
could  be  prepared  to  confide  in  them  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  and  their  confidence  remain  un- 
shaken afterward.  This  maybe  the  secret  of 
Dieffenbach's  success,  for  to  induce  a  patient  to 
submit  to  his  terrible  incision,  and  incur  its  at- 
tendant dangers,  very  positive  assurances  of 
cure  must  be  given;' and  if  a  patient  should 
perchance  escape  the  alarming  hemorrhage  and 
inflammation,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  he  would  never  willingly  stammer 
again  if  it  would  subject  him  to  a  repetition  of 
the  operation.  Those  instances  in  which  the 
defeat  is  dependant  upon  mental  or  moral  causes, 
rjrfght  possibly  be  cured  by  the  powerful  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  nervous  system,  wliicn  we 
know  has  broKen  up  other  morbid  states  perpetu- 
ated by  habit.  I  cannot  learn,  however,  that  in 
this  country  any  surgical  operation  upon  the 
tongue  has  resulted  in  permanent  benefit. 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York,  was  the 
first  surgeon  in  America  who  performed  the 
operation  for  the  cure  of  stammering,  by  divid- 
ing the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles  near  their 
origin.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the 
21st  May,  1841.  Doctor  Post  has  published 
an  account  of  it  in  an  Appendix  to  his  "  Observa- 
tions on  Strabismvs." 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  repeatedly 
tried  the  various  operations  for  stammering,  in- 
cluding myotomy,  acupuncturation,  and  electro- 
puncture,  &c,  but  without  the  least  benefit,  ex- 
cept in  those  few  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
positive  tongue-tie.  In  these,  myotomy  has  been 
useful. 

Dr.  Pancoast,  of  the  same  city,  has  met  with 
ten  cases  of  true,  muscular  tongue-tie,  and  in 
these  the  division  of  the  genio-glosso-hyoid 
muscle  has  been  useful  in  relieving  the  defect, 
but  in  all  other  cases,  surgery  has  failed  to  at 
ford  benefit. 
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Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York,  having  observed, 
in  practising  myotomy,  the  immediate  though 
temporary  relaxation  of  the  constricted  muscles, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  knife,  was  led  to  sub- 
stitute acupuncturation  of  the  tongue,  instead 
of  the  division  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles, 
as  practised  for  stammering.  He  admits  that 
the  patients  relieved  for  the  moment  by  his 
method,  very  soon  relapse  and  are  as  bad  stam- 
merers as  ever.  But  he  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  a  frequent  repetition  of  this  entirely  blood- 
less, though  sometimes  very  painful  operation, 
will  eventually  be  found  to  eifect  a  complete 
cure. — Reese.] 

[STAPHYLORAPHY.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has 
performed  this  operation  five  times  since  1820, 
the  date  of  his  first  case,  and  in  all  but  one  been 
completely  successful.  He  claims  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  needle  with  a  moveable  point,  which 
he  employs  in  these  cases. 

His  son,  Dr.  John  Mason  Warren,  has  opera- 
ted upon  ten  cases  of  fissure,  demanding  the 
staphyloplasty  operation.  In  most  of  them, 
the  fissure  existed  in  both  hard  and  soft  palate, 
extending  to  the  alveolar  process,  and  in  one 
case  of  a  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  through  the 
jaw  and  lip.  With  one  exception,  all  these 
cases  have  succeeded  to  greater  or  less  extent. 
Where  an  aperture  in  the  hard  palate  has  re- 
mained after  the  operation,  it  has  been  closed 
by  a  gold  plate. 

Dr.  Warren's  method  has  been  to  dissect  off 
the  mucous  membrane  from  the  hard  palate  on 
either  side,  and  stretch  this  across  the  fissure, 
and  then  unite  the  edges  by  sutures.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  unparalleled  in  such  examples,  for 
surgical  authorities  all  deny  that  union  even  of 
the  solt  palate  can  be  effected,  when  the  fissure 
of  the  hard  palate  exceeds  an  inch.  All  Dr. 
Warren's  cases  disprove  this  opinion,  and  his 
operation  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  him- 
seli.     (See  Autoplastic.) 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  was  the  se- 
cond surgeon  in  America  who  performed  the 
operation  of  staphyloraphy,  which  he  did  in 
1S26,  and  it  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  N. 
A.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  by  Dr.  Hodge,  who 
was  present,  and  witnessed  its  success. 

Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  operated 
successfully  as  early  as  1S23,  and  has  since  per- 
formed it  in  two  cases  of  congenital  cleft  palate, 
and  seven  cases  of  fissures  resulting  from  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  very 
successful  in  this  operation,  and  has  constructed 
very  ingenious  instruments  for  staphyloraphy, 
which  he  has  found  in  practice  toafiord  great 
facilities  to  the  surgeon,  but  for  the  details  of 
his  experience  I  must  refer  to  the  last  edition 
of  his  Institutes  and  practice  of  Surgery. 

Dr.  Mettaner,  of  Virginia,  has  published  an 
interesting  memoir  of  staphyloraphy  in  the 
American  Journal  for  1838,  and  he  therein  de- 
scribes his  invention  of  an  instrument  for  the 
purpose,  which  he  has  frequently  used  since 
1630. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  performed 
this  operation  four  times,  and  in  two  instances 
with  entire  success  ;  and  Dr.  Pancoast.  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  operated  twice  with  the  like  result. 

Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  had  complete 
success  in  three  cases,  and  partial  success  in  a 
fourth. 

Dr.  Alexander  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has 
published  a  memoir  on  staphyloraphy,  with 
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cases,  and  a  description  of  the  instruments  re- 
quisite for  the  operation.  This  surgeon  has 
distinguished  himself  in  this  department  by  the 

number  and  success  of  his  operations,  and  hie 
paper  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  possess 
extraordinary  merit.  Dr.  Hosack.  alter  the 
operation  of  Staphyloraphy,  directs  his  patients 
to  swallow  mucilaginous  drinks  and  nutritious 
fluids,  and  finds  that  the  parts  concerned  are  not 
in  the  least  disturbed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soothing  effect  of  frequently  moistening  the 
wound,  greatly  moderates  the  inflammation. 
He  maintains  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
cleft  palate  is  to  approximate  the  edges  in  the 
act  of  deglutition,  instead  of  to  put  the  sutures 
on  the  stretch,  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  was 
this  approximation  of  the  edges  of  the  fissure  in 
the  act  of  swallowing,  which  was  observed  by 
M.  Roux,  and  first  suggested  the  idea  of  uniting 
them  by  suture,  and  the  same  natural  tendency 
exists  after  the  operation  as  before,  and  hence 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  sutures  cutting  thein- 
selves  out,  if  moistened  by  frequent  deglutition 
of  fluids. 

The  late  Dr.  George  Bushe,  of  New  York, 
published  a  work  in  1835,  upon  Cleft  Palate,  and 
proposed  instruments  of  his  own  invention  for 
its  cure.  He  had  operated  by  staphyloraphy 
with  success  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  lamented  death,  had  attained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  surgeon  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Mott  has  had  great  success  with  this 
operation  in  numerous  cases,  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Carnochan,  of  New  York,  has  also  operated 
with  success. 

Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  has  performed 
staphyloraphy  twelve  times,  and  in  the  Amer. 
Joum.  of  Med.  Surg.,  No.  5,  new  series;  he  has 
published  a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  de- 
scribing his  instruments,  and  rendering  this 
operation  more  simple  and  easy  of  performance 
than  by  the  ordinary  method. — Reese.] 

[STETHOSCOPE.  (From  arnOog,  pectus,  and 
gkottzu),  exploro.)  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
cylinder,  originally  employed  by  Laennec,  to 
elucidate  the  diagnosis  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  now  indeed  used  to  throw  light  on 
the  nature  of  many  other  cases.  (See  Ausculta- 
tion.) "  A  very  lew  words  suffice  to  state  (as 
Dr.  Forbes  observes)  in  what  way  the  stetho- 
scope becomes,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  auscul- 
tatory the  means  of  an  accurate  diagnosis.  By 
it  we  learn,  that  the  motions  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  in  a  stale  of  health,  produce  certain  de- 
terminate sounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest ; 
and  that  these  sounds  are  modified  in  certain 
determinate  ways,  and  certain  other  determinate 
sounds  superadded  in  states  of  disease.  By  the 
study  of  the  symptoms  during  life,  by  dissection 
after  death,  and  by  considering  the  principles  of 
the  generation  of  sound,  we  are  able  to  connect, 
as  cause  and  effect,  particular  forms  of  disease 
with  particular  sounds:  hence,  the  indications 
of  the  stethoscope,  in  certain  diseases,  become 
positive  physical  signs  of  these  diseases." 
(Cyclopedia  of  Pract.  Med.,  art  Auscultation.) 

[STRABISMUS.  The  success  of  tenotomy 
in  the  removal  of  club-foot,  by  Dr.  Stromeyer. 
in  Germany,  and  Dr.  Detmold  in  America,  led 
both  these  gentlemen  to  suggest  the  practica- 
bility of  curing  strabismus  by  the  section  of  the 
contracted  muscles  upon  which  it  has  been  long 
known  to  depend. 

Mr.  Anthony  White,  of  London,  demonstrated 
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its  practicability  bj  numerous  experiments  on 
inferior  animals.  rit  of  having  first 

operated  for  strabi  onus  on  the  human  subject  is 
due  to  Professor  Di<  ffi  nbacb,  of  Berlin,  which 
he  did  in  October,  1839. 

The  following  year,  hundreds  oJ  cases  flocked 
to  him  Iron,  almost  every  part  of  the  continent, 
and  Ins  success  se<  ms  to  have  been  commensu- 
rate with  bis  opportunities,  and  in  both  respects 
he  has  probably  exceeded  any  other  surgeon  in 
the  world.  His  cases  varied  from  children  of 
five  years  old  to  adults  of  forty,  and  since  his 
earliest  publication  on  the  subject,  the  operation 
has  been  repeated  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  gratifying 
results.  Exceptions,  it  is  true,  have  occurred, 
in  which  the  deformity  has  not  been  removed, 
and  ju  some  cases  violent  inflammation  has  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  disfiguring  the  patient,  and 
even  destroying  the  eye.  in  most  examples  of 
its  failure,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
has  been  cither  a  lack  of  discrimination  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  operation  to  the  particular 
variety  of  strabismus,  or  a  criminal  ignorance  of 
surgery  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  This  must 
be  obvious,  when  we  learn  that  no  such  results 
have  followed  in  any  single  case  of  Dieifenbach, 
notwithstanding  they  already  number  some 
thousands,  nor  indeed  have  any  such  lamentable 
failures  been  witnessed  among  the  eminent 
members  of  the  surgical  profession  in  our  own 
and  other  countries.  Such  men  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  repeating  this  operation  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  which  deserves  the  name 
of  surgical,  seeing  that  the  number  of  cases  is 
found  far  to  exceed  any  estimate  heretofore  en- 
tertained ;  and  no  disastrous  results  have  follow- 
ed, so  far  as  I  can  learn,  from  extensive  corres- 
pondence with  those  who  have  extensively 
practised  it,  even  in  a  single  example.  That 
men  who  are  mere  operators,  not  surgeons,  and 
who  aspire  to  the  popular  cognomen  of  eye- 
doctors,  such  as  that  which  ignorant  pretenders 
as  oculists  are  wont  to  assume,  should  do  irre- 
parable mischief  to  the  eye  by  attempting  even 
this  simple  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus, 
is  probable  and  even  certain.  For  the  acknow- 
ledged simplicity  of  the  operation  is  such,  that 
these  pretenders  may  occasionally  succeed  in 
favourable  examples  of  the  deformity,  while  the 
patient  in  such  cases  experiences  a  happy  escape, 
rather  than  a  cure.  But  as  they  are  incompe- 
tent to  discriminate  between  the  essentially  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  strabismus,  depending  as  it 
often  does  on  the  contraction  of  entirely  differ- 
ent muscles,  and  requiring  an  essentially  differ- 
ent operation  from  the  ordinary  one  in  many 
cases  ;  and  as  such  men  are  incapable  of  detect- 
ing and  appreciating  the  numerous  complications 
of  the  deformity  so  often  present,  it  would  be 
marvellous  indeed,  if  in  such  hands  any  opera- 
tion should  often  succeed.  Because  the  opera- 
tion is  simple,  every  simpleton  in  the  fraternity 
has  felt  at  liberty  to  undertake  it,  and  on  his 
failure  he  has  had  the  temerity  to  decry  the 
operation,  and  quote  his  own  experience  in  or- 
der to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  thus  escaping  the 
( ■<  nsure  due  to  his  own  incompetence. 

Professor  Gibson's  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  the  estimate  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon places  upon  the  operation,  are  so  well  ex- 
pressed  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Institutes  of 
Surgery,  that  1  here  transcribe  them.  Speaking 
of  the  mischiefs  which  have  occasionally  follow- 
ed  awkward  attempts  in  this  department,  he 


says :  "  These  deplorable  results  are  to  be 
traced,  no  doubt,  to  the  pruritus  with  which 
many  physicians  are  afflicted  to  perform  such 
operations  as  are  considered  easy,  or  managed 
with  a  modicum  of  skill :  so  that  persons  wholly 
incompetent,  are  too  often  tempted  to  dash  un- 
hesitatingly at  what  they  consider  within  their 
reach,  and  are  only  convinced  by  repeated  fail- 
ures, that  they  have  no  turn  for  such  exploits. 
The  observation  applies  not  to  strabismus  only 
for  I  well  remember,  when  lithotrity  was  first 
announced,  how  eagerly  every  tyro  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  and  even  common  instru- 
ment-makers out  of  the  profession,  jumped  at 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  skill;  men 
who  never  would  have  dreamed  of  performing 
lithotomy  or  hernia,  and  whose  boldest  flights 
never  extended  beyond  the  most  insignificant 
feats  of  minor  surgery."  "  The  time  will  come, 
then,"  adds  Professor  Gibson,  "  I  have  no  doubt, 
when  the  operation  for  strabismus  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  delicate  and  difficult  to  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical 
surgeons,  and  be  intrusted  to  their  care,  instead 
of  being  placed,  as  it  is  at  this  moment,  in 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  surgical  traders  and 
quacks,  whose  impositions  on  the  public  are 
bolstered  up  by  patients  and  puffers,  about  as 
ignorant  in  such  matters  as  the  soi-disant  opera- 
tors themselves." 

In  the  same  valuable  work  will  be  found  a 
communication  from  the  eminent  British  sur- 
geon, Sir  Charles  Bell,  whose  lamented  death 
has  so  recently  thrown  a  gloom  over  his  numer- 
ous admirers  all  over  the  world  where  pro- 
fessional merit  is  estimated.  This  paper  is  fitly 
entitled  by  Dr.  Gibson,  "  An  interesting  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Strabismus."  It  may 
possibly  be  regarded  as  one  among  the  latest 
professional  productions  of  its  author's  life,  and 
for  its  philosophical  accuracy  and  practical  im- 
portance, it  is  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  by 
being  placed  in  the  Institutes  of  Surgery.  When 
Mr.  Cooper's  last  edition  was  issued  from  the 
press,  no  one  in  England  had  heard  of  Dieffen- 
bach's  success  ;  nor,  indeed,  had  this  recent 
operation  for  strabismus  been  then  introduced 
even  in  Germany.  Hence  no  mention  whatever 
is  made  of  this  new  illustration  of  the  benefits 
surgery  is  conferring  upon  mankind. 

It  appears  from  the  Institutes  of  Surgery, 
that  Professor  Gibson  attempted  the  cure  of  stra- 
bismus by  dividing  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye, 
precisely  as  now  practised  some  twenty  years 
since  in  Baltimore.  Soon  after  he  repeated  it 
unsuccessfully  in  Philadelphia  in  several  cases, 
and  was  induced  to  abandon  it  by  the  unfavour- 
able opinions  expressed  on  the  operation  by  Dr. 
Physick  He,  however,  inculcated  the  propriety 
of  the  operation  .upon  his  class  many  years 
since,  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  then 
one  of  his  pupils,  distinctly  recollects  Dr.  Gib- 
son's expressions  of  confidence,  that  the  opera- 
tion would  ultimately  succeed. 

In  America  this  operation  for  strabismus  has 
become  very  common,  and  thus  far  the  cases 
have  been  for  the  most  part  successful.  Suffi- 
cient time  has  scarcely  elapsed,  however,  in 
any  of  them,  to  decide  positively  whether  the 
deformity  will  be  permanently  relieved,  and 
whether  the  fears  which  have  been  expressed  of 
the  efieel  upon  the  ultimate  action  of  the  other 
muscles  oi  the  eye,  may  or  may  not  be  well 
founded.  Some  few  instances  have  been  report- 
ed, in  which  the  division  of  the  internal  rectus 
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has  produced  a  tendency  to  eversion  of  the 
globe  under  the  action  of  the  antagonist  mus- 
cle, long  after  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  have  ceased.  If  these  fears  should 
be  realized,  it  would  be  a  sad  result ;  but  no 
evidence  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country  which 
would  seem  to  render  it  probable.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  in  which 
this  operation  has  been  performed  in  America, 
I  have  not  heard  of  one  in  which,  thus  far, 
either  the  surgeon  or  the  patient  has  had  any 
cause  to  regret  it  ;  unless  in  such  instances  of 
failure  as  were  justly  ascribable  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  mere  operators  into  whose  hands  the 
patients  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall. 

Dr.  Willard  Parker,  of  New  York,  claims  to 
be  the  first  surgeon  in  America  who  performed 
this  operation,  which  he  did  in  August,  1840, 
and  with  success.  Dr.  Detmold,  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Goulding,  of  Arkansas,  and  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Kentucky,  soon  after  repeated  it.  I  regret  that 
I  am  restricted  for  want  of  room,  else  I  should 
deem  it  due  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Post  to  extract  from 
his  work  on  this  subject  a  portion  of  the  excel- 
lent practical  remarks  with  which  it  abounds. 
And  for  the  same  reason  I  am  prohibited  from 
doing  more  than  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr. 
Gross's  valuable  paper  on  Strabismus,  published 
in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, for  1842,  abounding,  as  it  does,  in  dis- 
criminating criticism  upon  popular  errors  on 
the  subject?  and  furnishing  the  best  statistics 
on  the  subject  anywhere  to  be  found.  Dr.  E. 
H.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  has  also  published  in 
the  16th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour- 
7ial,  two  papers  on  the  subject,  which  are  merit- 
orious and  practical.  The  experience  and  suc- 
cess of  this  surgeon  entitle  his  opinions  to  re- 
spect, but  I  have  space  only  to  make  this  re- 
ference. As,  however,  Dr.  John  H.  Dix,  of 
Boston,  has,  in  addition  to  extensive  experience 
in  this  operation,  introduced  a  method  of  per- 
forming it  by  subconjunctival  section  of  the  mus- 
cle, I  conclude  this  article  by  inserting  a  brief 
Eaper  from  this  gentleman,  which,  injustice  to 
im,  I  cannot  feel  at  liberty  to  abbreviate. 
"  The  operation  of  dividing  the  recti  muscles 
for  strabismus,  as  directed  by  Dieflfenbach,  was 
performed  by  me  for  the  first  time,  Sept.  9th, 
1840.  I  have  since  that  time  operated  on  218 
eyes  of  175  persons,  in  43  cases  both  eyes  being 
operated  on.  In  14  the  strabismus  was  diverg- 
ent, in  the  remainder  convergent. 

"  With  regard  to  the  success  of  the  operation, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  giving  a  correct  sta- 
tistical reply.  In  very  many  cases  the  position 
of  the  eye  operated  on  is  not  permanently  de- 
cided for  eight  months,  and  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  eyes  may  not  be  for  twelve  ; 
while  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  subjects  re- 
side out  of  the  city,  and  are  lost  sight  of  in  a 
few  weeks  after  the  operation. 

"  If  by  success  is  meant  an  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  eye,  a  lessening  of  the  squint, 
every  case  has  been  successful.  But  if  by  suc- 
cess is  meant  perfect  symmetry  in  the  contour, 
correctness  in  the  position,  and.  correspondence 
in  the  movement  of  both  eyes  in  every  direc- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  eyes  shall  be  in  every  re- 
spect as  if  they  had  never  squinted,  success  is 
rare.  But,  although,  according  to  this  rigid 
Standard,  it  is  rarely  found,  either  among  my 
own  patients,  or  those  of  other  operators,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observations,  the  result  is 
in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  so  success- 
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fill,  that  to  an  ordinary  observer  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  squint,  or  other  defect  in  the  eyes. 
Such,  I  should  say,  is  the  result  in  three-fourths 
of  the  cases;  while  in  the  remaining  fourth. 
either  the  squint  is  not  wholly  removed,  or  th\; 
eye  acquires  a  slight  inclination  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  else,  the  position  of  the  eye  being 
good,  there  is  an  apparent  enlargement  of  it°, 
rendering  it  unlike  its  fellow  ;  or  there  may  be 
at  the  inner  canthus  an  unnatural  gap  or  de- 
pression, owing  to  the  retraction  of  the  semi- 
lunar fold.  The  difficulty  of  defining  what  shall 
be  considered  a  perfectly  successful  result,  or,  as 
it  is  popularly  termed,  a  cure  of  squinting,  has 
been  alluded  to,  and  I  have  been  careful  in  the 
above  statement  of  the  result  of  my  own  opera- 
tions not  to  exaggerate  their  success,  but  would 
say,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  if  those  cases 
only  had  been  taken  into  the  account,  which 
have  been  operated  on  for  the  last  seven  months, 
the  proportion  of  imperfect  results  would  be 
much  less,  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  mode 
of  operating  different  from  any  hitherto  pro- 
posed. 

"  The  first  step,  in  the  usual  methods  of  operat- 
ing, is  to  make  midway  between  the  cornea  and 
inner  canthus,  a  long  vertical  opening  in  the 
conjunctiva,  by  the  subsequent  retraction  of 
which  the  semilunar  fold  may  sink  back,  caus- 
ing an  abrupt  indentation  at  the  inner  canthus, 
and  giving  to  the  eye  on  this  side  the  appear- 
ance of  a  globe  lying  in  the  orbit,  but  detached 
from  it ;  the  eye  may  project,  appearing  un- 
naturally large ;  or  it  may  incline  outward,  or 
two  or  even  all  of  these  conditions  may  combine. 
"  The  subconjunctival  division  of  the  muscle, 
according  to  the  method  of  M.  Guerin,  where 
it  is  practicable,  prevents  or  materially  dimin- 
ishes these  liabilities,  and  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows :  '  The  lids  being  secured,  and  the  patient 
in  a  recumbent  position,  the  eye  is  everted  and 
kept  steady  by  means  of  a  double  hook  in- 
serted into  the  albuginea,  and  an  opening  is 
made  through  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  investing 
sheath  or  fascia  of  the  muscle  at  its  lower  margin. 
M.  Guerin's  knife  is  now  to  be  passed  between 
the  sclerotic  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  until 
it  is  fairly  inserted,  when  the  edge  is  to  be 
turned  outward  against  the  tendon,  which  some- 
times parts  with  a  faint  noise.'  This  is  similar 
to  the  operation  of  tenotomy  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  but  in  its  application  to  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  is  often  objectionable  ;  though  it  may 
be  adopted  without  difficulty,  when  the  inver- 
sion is  slight,  the  globe  prominent,  and  the  pa- 
tient an  adult  of  sufficient  firmness  to  hold  the 
eye  everted  with  but  little  aid  from  the  double 
hook.  In  order  to  give  to  the  muscle  the  degree 
of  tension  necessary  for  the  division  of  its 
tendon,  by  simply  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
against  it,  the  double  hook  must  be  applied 
with  a  force,  which,  independently  of  the  pain 
it  occasions,  might  be,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  ever  has  been,  hurtful  to  the  internal  tex- 
tures of  the  globe,  while,  from  the  length  of  the 
blade  and  the  rolling  of  the  globe  upward,  which 
is  prevented  only  in  part  by  the  outward  traction 
with  the  double  hook,  the  usual  motion  of  cut- 
ting is  impossible  to  any  useful  extent.  Unless  the 
curvature  of  the  blade  very  nearly  suits  the  con- 
vexity of  the  globe,  where  the  division  is  to  be 
made,  as  the  knife  is  pressed  outward,  one  por- 
tion of  the  blade  may  be  cutting  the  conjunctiva 
before  the  section  of  the  tendon  is  thoroughly 
accomplished.    And  if  it  be  expedient,  as  in 
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very  decided  cases  of  squint  it  is,  to  divide  the 
muscle  posteriorly  to  its  tendon,  those  diffi- 
culties are  enhanced.  But  the  more  numerous 
<>i  decided  squint  are  precisely  those  in 
which  it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  con- 
junctiva whole,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  the 
squint,  the  greater  the  liability  to  projection 
o(  the  globe  and  a  gap  at  the  inner  canthus. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  following 
method,  as  far  more  convenient  and  effective, 
and  less  painful.  The  patient  is  sitting  with 
the  head  inclined  slightly  backward  upon  the 
assistant,  who  raises  the  upper  lid,  and  the  eye 
is  everted  as  far  as  possible  by  a  voluntary  ef- 
fort. A  horizontal  slit  is  made,  either  with  a 
knife  or  scissors,  just  above  the  upper  edge  of 
the  muscle,  through  not  only  the  conjunctiva, 
but  the  fibro-cellular  investment  of  the  muscle. 
Through  this  opening  the  blunt  hook  is  passed 
between  the  muscle  or  tendon  and  the  sclerotic, 
and  carrying  it  fully  down,  the  lower  margin  of 
the  muscle  will  be  certainly  indicated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  end  of  the  hook,  covered  only  by 
the  conjunctiva,  in  which,  at  this  point;  a  second 
horizontal  slit,  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length, 
is  made.  Through  this  lower  slit  the  section  of 
the  muscle  or  its  tendon  is  made  from  below 
upward,  with  a  pair  of  slightly  curved  scissors. 
one  blade  passing  between  the  conjunctiva  ana 
the  muscle,  and  the  other  between  the  muscle 
and  the  sclerotic  ;  the  muscle  being  at  the  same 
time  raised  a  little  from  the  globe,  and  effect- 
ually prevented  from  rolling  upward  by  the 
blunt  probe  or  hook,  which  has  been  inserted 
under  it  from  above  downward,  and  is  held  in 
the  left  hand  of  the  operator  while  he  uses  the 
scissors  in  the  right.  The  section  of  the  muscle 
is  known  to  be  complete,  when  there  is  left  upon 
the  hook  only  a  strip  of  conjunctiva  ;  but  it 
may  be  still  further  verified  by  holding  this  por- 
tion of  conjunctiva  aside,  before  the  hook  is 
withdrawn,  so  that  the  sclerotic  may  be  seen 
or  felt.  The  horizontal  openings  in  the  con- 
junctiva will,  in  some  cases,  be  found  to  afford 
a  convenient  opportunity  of  making  a  free  sec- 
tion of  indurated  and  contracted  cellular  or 
fibrous  tissue,  both  above  and  below,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  is  often  re- 
quired ;  and  from  the  direction  of  the  slits, 
their  edges  are  brought  more  nearly  in  appo- 
sition, the  greater  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  globe. 

"  I  am  fully  aware  that  little  credit  attaches  to 
those  who,  following  in  the  track  of  a  great  dis- 
coverer, strive  to  appropriate  to  themselves,  by 
trifling  or  imaginary  improvements,  a  portion  of 
his  reputation,  and  would  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood to  say,  that  very  perfect  results  have  not 
been  obtained  in  the  manner  originally  directed 
by  Professor  Dieffenbach,  or  that  M.  Guerin's 
operation  is  in  all  cases  impracticable  or  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  only  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
by  preserving  tlie  integrity  of  the  conjunctiva 
between  the  cornea  and  inner  canthus,  very  im- 
portant objections  to  the  operation  are  obviated, 
and  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  this  may 
be  most  easily  and  thorougldy  effected  in  decided 
i  as,  s.  And  I  am  the  more  convinced  that  some 
modification  of  M.  Guerin's  method  was  need- 
ed to  render  it  conveniently  applicable  in  decid- 
ed cases,  by  the  fact  that  I  nave  searched  the 
foreign  journals  in  vain  for  evidence  of  the  adop- 
tion of 'the  subconjunctival  operation  by  those 
gentlemen  who  have  made  the  most  valuable 
communications  on  the  subject  of  Strabismus. 


11  In  one  respect  only,  the  subconjunctival  has 
no  advantage  over  the  usual  methods.  Some  cases 
will  occur,  in  which  the  division  of  the  internal 
rectus,  as  far  back  as  possible,  is  not  followed  by 
a  sufficient  change  in  the  position  of  the  globe, 
owing  either  to  the  joint  action  of  the  oblique 
muscles,  or  the  inner  fibres  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  recti,  or  to  the  influence  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  oculi.  The  division  of  more  than  one 
muscle  is  seldom,  perhaps  never  expedient,  in- 
asmuch as  by  repeating  at  intervals  of  four  or 
six  months  the  division  of  the  same  muscle,  or 
rather  separating  its  recent  adhesions,  a  straight 
position  will  be  gradually  attained  with  less  pro- 
jection of  the  globe. 

When  the  squint  affects  both  eyes,  the  two 
should  never  be  operated  on  at  the  same  time, 
and  a  much  longer  interval  should  elapse  than  is 
recommended  by  writers  on  this  subject.  Too 
great  haste  may  result  in  the  eversion  of  one  or 
both,  a  result  which  can  be  relieved  only  by  di- 
viding the  opposite  muscle  at  the  expense  of  an 
increased  projection.  I  now  wait  six  and  twelve 
months  before  touching  the  second  eye,  which, 
meanwhile,  frequently  becomes  sufficiently 
straight,  and  accordingly  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  which  both  are  operated  on  is  much  less  than 
formerly. 

"  The  above  remarks  apply  to  convergent 
Strabismus. 

"  In  divergent  Strabismus  the  operation  may  be 
considered  to  be  almost  invariably  and  complete- 
ly successful.  I  have  seen  in  but  one  case  any 
sensible  projection  of  the  eye.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  this  form  of  strabismus,  not  important  to  per- 
form the  subconjunctival  operation  in  view  of 
the  ultimate  result,  though  by  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  conjunctiva  the  subsequent  inflam- 
mation, slight  under  any  circumstances,  is  still 
less,  and  no  inconvenience  is  felt  from  the  tem- 
porary fungous  growth,  which  often  arises  from 
an  extensive  vertical  section  of  it." 

The  following  analysis  of  50  cases  of  strabis- 
mus has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Dix,  of  Boston, 
and  may  serve  as  indicating  the  value  of  the 
numerical  method.  It  is  extracted  from  Ms 
treatise  on  the  subject. 


Analysis  of  50  cases. 


Females 
Males 

Convergent 
Divergent 


31 
19—50 


2—50 


One  eye  only  squinted  and  was  ope- 
rated on  in        -        -        -        -      36 

Double,  that  is,  requiring  the  opera- 
tion on  both  eyes        -        -        -     14 — 50 

Three  cases  are  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
genital, and  the  squint  was  observed  previous  to 
the  eignth  year  in  every  case  except  two. 

The  causes  assigned  were  as  lollows,  viz. : 
Fits  six,  Inflammation  five,  Hooping  cough 
five,  Chorea  one,  Blow  two,  Fracture  of  scull 
one,    Imitation    eleven,    Unknown  nineteen. — 

[STRICTURES  IN  THE  URETHRA.  Dr. 
Alfred  C.  Post,  of  New  York,  has  published  in  the 
New  York  Journal  for  1840,  a  series  of  Hospital 
Reports  on  this  subject  which  is  of  great  prac- 
tical value,  but  my  limits  will  not  allow  more 
than  this  reference  to  his  paper.  In  one  ex- 
tremely aggravated  case,  complicated  with  fistu- 
la in  perineo,  this  gentleman  adopted  the  treat- 
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ment  by  incision,  though  in  most  cases  he  has 
succeeded  by  gradual  dilatation. 

Professor  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  has  a  paper  on 
the  suhject  of  treating  strictures  by  excision  in 
the  Southern  Med.  and  .Surg.  Jour.;  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New  York,  is  devot- 
ing a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  and  has  had  great 
success  in  the  employment  of  iron  bougies  of  a 
conical  shape,  upon  which  he  chiefly  relies. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  reports  in  the  New 
York  Gazette,  vol.  i.  No.  2, 1841,  a  case  illustrat- 
ing the  dangers  of  employing  bougies  made  of 
elm  bark,  which  material  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  some  of  the  journals.  In  this  case  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  the  lateral  operation  of  litho- 
tomy, for  the  removal  of  a  ball  composed  of  elm 
bark  left  in  the  bladder  by  the  employment  of 
bougies  and  catheters  made  of  this  substance. 
One  such  case  occurring  in  a  century  ought  to 
banish  such  bougies  from  practice. — Reese.] 

[STRYCHNIA.  Its  salts,  and  the  extract  of 
nux  vomica,  have  been  found  useful  in  paraple- 
gia, amaurosis,  some  forms  of  deafness,  and  a 
few  other  paralytic  affections,  from  disease  or 
external  injury.  The  endemic  use  of  strychnia 
is  noticed  in  the  article  Amaurosis.  "  Strychnia 
in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  combined,  (says  Dr.  A. 
T.  Thomson,)  is  a  powerful  excitant,  displaying 
its  influence,  first  by  an  increasing  energy  of  the 
whole  system  ;  and  next  chiefly  on  those  tracts 
of  the  medulla  spinalis,  which  give  origin  to  the 
motor  nerves.  The  nerves  of  sensation,  how- 
ever, are  also  involved  in  this  action ;  for,  along 
with  the  muscular  contractions  and  convulsions 
which  supervene,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  so 
morbidly  sensitive,  as  to  be  sensible  of  the  slight- 
est impressions ;  even  the  motion  of  the  air  be- 
comes a  source  of  uneasiness,  nearly  as  con- 
siderable as  in  hydrophobic  cases."  (See  Elem. 
of  Materia  Medica,  #c.  p.  1S6,  edit.  2.)— C] 

[STUMPS.  P.  G.  Van  Hoorne,  in  1803,  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  giving  an  account  of  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  texture  of  stumps 
after  amputation,  and  particularly  in  the  bone 
.De  lis,  qua  in  partibus  membri  prcesertim  osseii 
amputatione  vulneratis,  notanda.  sunt.  (Lugd 
Bat.  1803,  4to.)  In  the  16th  vol.  of  the  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  Mr.  Langstaff  has  published  many 
interesting  remarks  on  the  healthy  and  morbid 
condition  of  stumps.  According  to  his  investiga- 
tions, after  the  effusion  and  organization  of  lymph 
in  the  healing  process,  "  the  absorbents  remove 
such  superfluous  parts  of  the  muscles,  as  are  like- 
ly to  retard  the  progress  of  cicatrization  of  the 
integuments.  After  this  period,  the  nutrient  ar- 
teries of  the  periosteal  covering  of  the  divided 
bone  or  bones,  and  the  medullary  parts,  deposite 
lymph  ;  a  medium  of  cellular  tissue  is  produced, 
which  unites  to  the  organized  integumental  sur- 
face, and  these  together  form  a  cushion,  as  a 
protection  to  the  end  of  the  stump."  The  ab- 
sorbents remove  the  asperities  occasioned  by  the 
division  of  the  bone  ;  a  deposite  of  osseous  mat- 
ter takes  place  round  its  edges,  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  new  bony  substance  thrown  out  by 
the  vessels  of  the  medullary  texture  ;  and  the 
absorbents,  if  not  interrupted  by  a  diseased  state 
of  the  stump,  produce  a  regular  rounded  appear- 
ance of  the  extremity  of  the  bone,  in  which 
merely  apertures  are  left  for  the  communication 
of  the  nutrient  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the 
shaft  of  the  bone,  with  its  coverings. 

"  Should  the  surfaces  of  the  amputated  part 
not  regularly  unite  by  the  first  intention,  nor  by 
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the  second,  and  there  be  inflammation  affecting 
the  divided  nerves,  then  a  morbid  action  is  es- 
tablished, which  occasions  the  face  of  the  stump 
to  ulcerate  or  mortify  ;  frequently  causing  a  por- 
tion of  the  extremity  of  the  bone  to  project,  which 
occasionally  becomes  carious,  and  should  be 
taken  off."  In  other  instances,  osseous  deposite 
takes  place  round  the  edges  of  the  sawn  bones  in  a 
degree  amounting  to  exostosis  ;  and  "  sometimes 
a  spiculum  of  bone  projects  horizontally;  gene- 
rally taking  the  direction  of  the  artery,  vein,  and 
nerves  of  the  limb,  which  thus  become  implicat- 
ed with  the  bony  deposite  ;  and  sometimes  (adds 
Mr.  Langstaff)  I  have  found  a  large  spiculum 
of  bone,  with  a  very  sharp  point,  taking  an  ob- 
lique direction,  ana  connected  with  a  muscle, 
occasioning  morbid  changes  in  its  fibres,  and 
being  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  the  patient. 
In  all  such  stumps,  I  have  invariably  found  the 
nerves  greatly  enlarged  at  their  extremities, 
giving  them  a  ganglionic  appearance,  and  gene- 
rally firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  stump, 
and  frequently  in  union  with  spicula  of  bone." 
On  cutting  through  these  bulbous  extremities  of 
the  nerves,  Mr.  Langstaff  did  not  notice  any 
marks  of  enlargement  of  their  natural  structure, 
the  thickening  appearing  to  have  been  occasion- 
ed wholly  by  the  deposition  of  lymph,  the  effect 
of  inflammation  in  the  cellular  tissue  covering 
the  neurilema.  Mr.  Langstaff  gives  the  parti- 
culars of  numerous  preparations  and  cases  in 
confirmation  of  his  statements.  In  amputation, 
he  prefers  the  flap  operation  to  the  circular,  cut- 
ting obliquely  through  the  integuments,  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves,  and  taking  especial  care  to 
preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  skin  to  cover  the 
end  of  the  bone.  He  notices  the  bad  consequen- 
ces of  leaving  too  much  muscle  in  the  circular 
operation,  in  impeding  the  adhesive  process. 
"  If,  (says  he,)  in  performing  the  flap  operation, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  skin  be  not  preserved  to 
cover  the  stump,  and  the  ends  of  the  nerves  are 
likely  to  be  included,  while  cicatrization  is 
going  on,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  shorten- 
ing them  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  each." 

The  frequent  necessity,  however,  for  cutting 
the  large  nerves  twice,  is  considered  by  many 
surgeons — in  which  number  I  wish  to  be  includ- 
ed— as  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  flap  am- 
putations, more  especially  of  the  arm.  Thus 
Sir  Charles  Bell  observes,  "  Of  all  the  conditions 
to  which  man  is  subject,  there  is  no  state  of  suf- 
fering more  severe  than  that  produced  by  the 
engagement  of  a  nerve  in  a  stump ;  and  there- 
fore I  say,  that  it  is  most  important  that  the 
nerve  should  be  directly  divided  across,  and  not 
obliquely  torn  out.  You  cannot  secure  this  effect 
unless  you  make  a  free  and  decided  division  of 
the  muscles.  When  you  pierce  the  limb  with 
a  great  catling  knife,  and  put  it  close  on  the 
bone,  and  draw  it  out  obliquely,  to  make  the 
flap,  you  cut  the  nerve  longer  than  the  other 
parts.  The  nerve  is  firm,  but  very  elastic  ;  it  is 
not  so  easily  cut  through  as  muscles.  Being 
elastic,  it  goes  before  the  edge  of  the  knife  ;  and, 
if  you  look  carefully  to  an  amputation  perform- 
ed in  this  way,  you  will  find  that  the  nerve 
hangs  out,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  draw  it 
out,  and  cut  it  again.  What  do  you  say  to  cut 
ting  the  nerve  a  second  time,  by  way  of  proof 
that  this  operation  is  attended  with  less  pain  ?" 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xv.  p.  95.)  In  post 
mortem  examinations,  Molineli  and  Morgagni 
long  ago  found  the  ends  of  nerves,  which  had 
been    cut   through,  enlarged.    Lower  and   Ar- 
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nemann  noticed  the  same  occurrence  in  animals, 
and  Proschaska  gave  an  instructive  description 
of  sin  h  a  ' 

In  Van  Hoorne's  work  are  excellent  engrav- 
ings of  this  condition  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as 
ofthe  osseous  deposition  at  the  end  of  the  bones 
of  stumps,  and  of  necroses  in  various  <' 
and  stages.  In  Froriep's  Chir.-Kupfertafelu,  pi. 
11.1,  the  same  things  are  represented,  accom- 
panied by  an  account  of  two  preparations  of 
slumps,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn  by  Professor  Mayer,  the  particulars 
of  which  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
vestigating the  present  subject.  Cruveilhier  has 
published  a  representation  of  a  shoulder-siump, 
after  an  amputation  performed  many  years  pre- 
viously by  Larrey.  The  changes  in  Hie  muscles 
and  ends  of  the  vessels  are  carefully  drawn  and 
explained,  as  well  as  the  ganglionic  enlargement 
of  the  nerves.  (Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  i.  livrt  vi.  pi. 
6— Paris,  1829,  35.  Fol.) 

In  University  College  Museum  is  preserved  a 
stump,  which,  in  consequence  of  bleeding,  had 
been  opened  on  the  first  night  succeeding  ampu- 
tation. Locked  jaw  ensued  ;  the  bone  protruded 
to  the  extent  of  an  inch  ;  and  in  six  weeks  the 
case  ended  fatally.  The  extremity  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  is  seen  enlarged,  and  connected   to   the 

When  the  severe  neuralgic  affection  of  a  stump, 
sometimes  attended  with  convulsive  twitches,  is 
dependant  upon  the  bulbous  enlargement  of  the 
end  of  a  nerve,  it  may  sometimes  be  cured  by 
the  repetition  of  amputation,  or  even  by  the 
mere  excision  of  the  extremity  of  the  nerve. 
The  latter  operation,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Mayo,  is 
to  be  preferred,  if  the  symptoms  are  clearly  at- 
tributable to  an  affection  of  one  nerve.  (Hu- 
man Pathology,  p.  139.)  In  support  of  this  ad- 
vice, Mr.  Mayo  gives  an  interestmg  example  of 
the  success  of  the  practice.  He  likewise  adds 
the  particulars  of  a  case,  in  which  the  source  of 
the  painful  affection  of  the  stump  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  cut  extremity  of  the  nerve.  A  second 
amputation  had  been  performed.  "  On  examin- 
ing the  amputated  part,  the  sciatic  nerve  and  the 
saphenous  nerve  were  found  to  terminate  in  large 
callous  bulbs.  In  the  second  operation,  care 
was  taken  to  draw  out  and  remove  a  considerable 
portion  ofthe  sciatic  nerve,  which,  retracting,  lay 
well  covered  among  the  muscles.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  stump  had  nearly  healed,  the  old  pain 
again  commenced,"  but  was  more  circumscribed. 
Mr.  Mayo  now  cut  down  to  the  sciatic  nerve, 
where  covered  by  the  lower  fibres  of  the  glu- 
teus maximus,  and  divided  it.  A  portion  of  it 
was  then  removed.  The  benefit  was  only  tem- 
porary. Mr.  Mayo  suspects  that  amputation  at 
the  hip  might  cure  this  patient,  though  loath  to 
recommend  this  formidable  proceeding  ;  and  re- 
fers to  a  rase  in  which  a  neuralgia,  which  had 
followed  an  amputation  above  the  wrist,  had  re- 
turned alter  a  second  amputation,  but  been  per- 
manently cured  by  amputation  of  the  shoulder. 
Sometimes  the  relief  afforded  by  excision  of  the 
bulb  of  the  nerve  is  not  complete,  as  we  find  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  under  Mr.  Palmer,  who  re- 
moved from  a  stump  a  portion  of  the  fibular 
nerve.  "  The  stump  is  still  occasionally  agitated 
by  slight  spasms,  and  the  nerve,  for  above  two 
Inches  above  the  cicatrix,  (as  inny  be  perceived 
l,\  feeling  through  the  integuments,)  is  still  en- 
larged and  very  sensitive.  Unquestionably  the 
relief  afforded  Das  been  immense  ;  but  I  now  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  in  the  first  place  remove  a 


greater  length  of  the  nerve,  so  as  completely  to 
obviate  the  possibility  of  its  being  again  involv- 
ed in  the  new  cicatrix."  (Palmer,  in  Lond.  Med. 
(•a:.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  220.) 

When  the  soft  parts  are  deficient,  and  the 
bone  prominent  on  the  face  of  the  stump,  forcible 
attempts  are  often  made  to  bring  the  integuments 
together  by  adhesive  straps.  These  endeavours 
Ur.  James  correctly  observes)  commonly 
fail,  and  are  indeed  mischievous;  for,  if  the 
Straps  are  brought  over  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
then  they  bind  down  this  thin  and  irritable  cover- 
ing upon  a  broad  surface,  which  is  sure  to  indis- 
pose them  to  unite ;  and,  if  applied  at  the  sides, 
although  they  may  bring  the  edges  together,  yet 
tin  \  will  force  the  soft  parts  still  more  back 
than  the  bone.  The  only  remedy  for  such 
stumps,  according  to  Mr.  James,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  skilful  application  of  a  bandage,  and  a 
proper  position;  and  these  failing,  in  sawing 
off  the  bone  higher  up.  (See  Provincial  Med. 
and  Surgical  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  has  written  some  good 
remarks  on  inflammation  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane succeeding  to  amputation  ;  one  of  the  most 
serious,  and,  as  it  appears  to  this  gentleman,  not 
the  least  frequent  of  the  accidents  which  follow 
its  operation.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  necrosis 
ofthe  whole  thickness  of  the  sawn  bone  mostly 
arises.  The  several  stages  of  the  case  are  well 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips,  as  that  of  simple  con- 
gestion of  the  medullary  membrane  ;  another, 
leading  to  osseous  deposite  ;  a  third,  attended 
with  the  formation  of  pus  ;  and  a  fourth,  with 
gangrene  of  the  texture  in  question.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips ascribes  the  disorder  to  the  violence  inflict- 
ed upon  it  by  the  saw.  An  anxiety,  he  observes, 
is  felt  to  prevent  such  action  of  the  saw  upon  the 
periosteum  ;  "  but  the  action  of  the  instrument 
upon  this  membrane  woidd  not  bring  about  those 
formidable  consequences,  with  which  such  in- 
juries to  the  medullary  membrane  are  pregnant." 
He  notices  the  custom,  followed  in  many  parts 
ofthe  continent,  of  applying  a  very  tight  band- 
age round  the  stump,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  This  system, 
he  states,  exists  at  La  Charite  in  Paris,  where 
the  proportion  of  unfortunate  terminations  in 
cases  of  amputation  is  very  great.  Dr.  Carswell 
thinks  it  probable,  that  the  tight  bandages  there 
used  produce  congestion,  and  a  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  the  medullary  texture  of  the  sawn 
bones.  (B.  Phillips,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  189,  &c.) 

When  the  end  of  the  femur,  tibia,  or  other 
bone  of  a  stump,  is  affected  with  necrosis  of  its 
whole  thickness,  and  this  for  some  extent,  the 
excision  and  removal  of  the  sequestrum  is  the 
most  expeditious  means  of  cure. — C] 

[SUTURES.  For  the  few  operations  in  which 
the  twisted  suture  is  still  retained  in  practice, 
the  common  pin,  preferred  by  Velpeau  to  that 
made  of  steel,  silver,  or  gold,  has  been  generally 
introduced  into  this  country.  The  objection  to 
steel,  that  it  so  soon  oxydizes,  is  not  remedied  by 
gilding  them,  as  experience  proves.  When  silver 
or  gold  is  used,  they  become  too  thick  when 
the  steel  points  are  applied,  and  they  are  not 
firm  enough  to  use  without  them.  Dr.  Eve,  who 
has  employed  the  common  pin,  informs  me  that 
he  has  known  it  to  remain  ten  days  beneath  a 
varicose  vein,  and  yet  continue  as  bright  as  ever. 
Velpeau  prefers  the  common  pin  in  all  cases  of 
operations  upon  the  veins,  where  it  is  so  impor- 
tant to  avoid  inflammation. 
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Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  New  York,  has  devised 
a  novel  form  of  needles  for  passing  the  inter- 
rupted suture  in  deep  seated  wounds,  and 
adapted  also  to  staphyloraphy.    I  regret   that 


my  limited  space  will  permit  me  only  to  refer 
to  the  25th  vol.  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  !Siirg. 
Journal  for  a  description  of  the  invention. — 
Reese.] 


T. 


[TENOTOMY.  The  name  given  to  the  di- 
vision of  tendons  for  the  removal  of  deformities 
dependant  upon  a  loss  of  equilibrium  in  the  an- 
tagonism of  corresponding  muscles,  as  recently 
practised  by  Stromeyer  and  Dieffenbach,  in 
Germany,  and  within  a  few  years  adopted 
throughout  the  surgical  world.  The  tendons 
which  have  been  divided  by  surgeons  within  a 
few  years  past  for  wry  neck,  strabismus,  club- 
foot, and  other  deformities  are  very  numerous, 
and  I  must  content  myselfwithamere  catalogue 
of  the  muscles  whose  tendons  have  been  sub- 
jected to  division  in  America,  referring  to  the 
several  articles  in  this  Appendix  for  further  and 
detailed  information.  The  sterno-cleido-mas- 
toideus  ;  tendo  Achilles ;  tibialis  anticus  and 
posticus  ;  peroneus  ;  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis  ; 
the  extensors  of  the  toes  ;  the  flexors  of  the  toes  ; 
the  semimembranosus  ;  the  semitendinosus  ;  the 
gracilis  ;  the  sartorius ;  the  adductor  longus  ; 
the  tensor  vagina?  femoris  ;  the  fascia  lata  ;  the 
plantar  fascia  ;  the  masseter  ;  the  biceps  brachii ; 
flexor  carpi  radialis  ;  flexor  carpi  idnaris  ;  pal- 
maris  longus ;  flexor  digitorum  manus  sublimis  ; 
flexors  of  the  fingers  ;  pectineus  ;  biceps  iemoris, 
genio-hyo-glossus  ;  rectus  internus  and  externus 
oculi ;  superior  and  inferior  rectus ;  superior  and 
inferior  oblique,  besides  a  great  variety  of  the 
fascia;  and  aponeuroses  of  the  limbs.  All  these 
tendons  have  been  divided  subcutaneously,  a 
measure  which  is  found  not  only  to  make  the 
operation  almost  bloodless,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  avoids  subsequent  inflammation,  and 
greatly  facilitates  recovery.  (See  Wry-neck, 
and  other  examples  of  orthoposdic  surgery.) — 
Reese.] 

[TESTICLE,  DISEASES  OF  THE.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  believes,  that  the  body  of  the 
testicle  is  less  prone  to  disease  than  the  gland 
of  the  breast ;  but  acknowledges  that  it  is  often 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  that  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  the  coats  of  the  testicle,  are  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  diseases.  Among  the  circum- 
stances which  appear  to  him  to  offer  some  ex- 
planation of  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the 
testicles,  are  the  following :  1 .  Their  pendulous 
situation,  which  renders  them  very  liable  to  in- 
flammation ;  for  the  blood  gravitates  into  them, 
and  returns  with  difficulty  by  the  veins.  2.  The 
excitement  to  which  they  are  liable  from  passion, 
and  which,  often  not  admitting  of  being  imme- 
diately gratified,  leads  to  an  accumulation  of 
seminal  secretion,  and  to  a  painful  and  exces- 
sive distention  of  the  seminiferous  tubes,  follow- 
ed by  inflammation.  3.  The  testicles  are  great- 
ly exposed  to  blows  and  pressure.  4.  They  are 
frequently  involved,  secondarily,  in  consequence 
of  diseases  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland. 
5.  The  changes  which  the  testicle  undergoes  in 
old  age,  and  at  puberty,  sometimes  bring  on  dis- 
ease of  it.  6.  The  liability  of  the  testicle  to  be 
prevented,  or  interrupted,  in  its  descent  into  the 
scrotum.  This  movement,  though  usually  com- 
pleted before  birth,  is  often  delayed  for  years, 
and  the  testicle  may  then  remain  at  the  lower 
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part  of  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  groin  ;  in  which 
last  situation  it  is  much  exposed  to  injury.  (See 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  On  the  Structure  and  Diseases  of 
the  Testis,  part  2,  p.  5.) 

The  diseases  in  which  this  organ  is  concerned, 
conveniently  admit  of  being  referred  to  four 
heads  :  diseases  of  the  testis  ;  of  the  tunica  va- 
ginalis ;  of  the  cord  ;  and  of  the  scrotum.  The 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  three  last 
classes  of  diseases  in  the  articles  Hydrocele, 
Hematocele,  Scrotum,  and  Varicocele,  so 
that  these  subjects  will  not  require  particular 
notice  in  this  place. 

It  woidd  perhaps  be  difficult  to  cite  any  de- 
partment of  surgery  in  which  greater  improve- 
ment has  been  made,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  dis- 
crimination and  more  judicious  practice  adopted 
with  regard  to  diseases  of  the  testicle.  The  re- 
sult is,  that  castration,  which  at  one  period  used 
to  be  performed  every  week,  and  sometimes  two 
or  three  times  a  week  in  the  hospitals  of  London, 
is  now  a  comparatively  rare  proceeding.  The 
same  beneficial  reform  appears,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Dupuytren,  to  have  been  also  made  in 
France,  where,  he  observes,  that  the  love  of 
operating,  without  any  kind  of  true  occasion  for 
the  measure,  was  formerly  never  more  conspicu- 
ously exemplified  than  in  cases  of  enlarged  testi- 
cles. But,  says  he,  at  the  present  day,  about  a 
hundred  patients  are  annually  admitted  into  the 
HOtel-Dieu  for  such  diseases,  most  of  whom  are 
cured,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  being  operated 
upon.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  Dupuytren 
ascertained,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  testicles 
proceeds  from  external  violence,  syphilis  of  long 
standing,  or  from  scrofulous  or  some  other  un- 
favourable state  of  the  general  health ;  and 
hence  he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  resort  to  cas- 
tration, without  having  first  tried,  for  a  full 
month  or  six  weeks,  some  method  of  treatment, 
adapted  to  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  (See 
Dupuytren,  in  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  86—88.) 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Testicle;  Orchitis, 
(from  op^ti,  a  testicle,)  or  hernia  humeralis,  an 
absurd  but  common  name  for  the  complaint, 
more  especially  when  it  arises  from  irritation  in 
the  urethra,  whether  excited  by  gonorrhoea,  in- 
jections, bougies,  or  strictures.  This  last  ex- 
pression being  founded,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
justly  observes,  upon  mistaken  pathological 
principles,  it  ought  to  be  renounced.  When 
acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  arises  from 
sympathy  with  the  urethra,  the  first  symptom 
is  an  irritation  in  the  membranous  or  prostatic 
portion  of  that  canal,  succeeded  by  tenderness 
in  the  spermatic  cord,  and  swelling  and  pain  in 
the  epididymis.  The  swelling  perhaps  is  gen- 
erally first  noticed  in  the  latter  part,  the  testicle 
next  swells,  soon  increasing  to  two  or  three 
times  its  natural  size,  and  becoming  so  tender 
that  the  pressure  of  the  thigh  on  it  can  scarcely 
be  endured.  Its  weight  being  also  increased,  it 
draws  the  spermatic  cord  painfully  downwards  , 
and,  in  this  state,  the  patient  obtains  some  re- 
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lief  by  supporting  the  part  with  his  hands.  The 
pain  is  obtuse,  resembling  the  suffering  caused 
bj  squeezing  the  testidi  ["he  pain  and  swell- 
the  spermatic  cord  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  great  uneasiness  is  experi- 
enced in  Hi"  groin,  hip,  inner  part  of  the  thigh, 
and  especially  tbe  loins,  in  consequence  oi 
origin  of  the  Bpermatic  nerves  from  the  lumbar. 
"  From  the  communication  between  the  renal 
and  spermatic  nerves,  with  the  nerves  of  the 
stomach  by  the  solar  plexus,  and  with  those  of 
the  intestines  through  the  mesenteric  plexus,  the 
stomach  is  affected  with  nausea,  and  sometimes 
severe  vomiting,"  and  pain  in  the  intestines  and 
obstinate  constipation  are  usually  experienced. 
(Sir  Aatley  Cooper,  Op.  tit.,  part  2,  p.  8.) 

Although  the  testicle  is  so  augmented  in  size, 
that  the  rugae  of  the  scrotum  are  effaced,  it  still 
retains  its  originally  oval  form,  being  rounded  al 
its  fore-part, but  somewhat  flattened  at  its  sides ; 
and  it  feels  exceedingly  hard.  The  scrotum,  the 
rugae  of  which  are  obliterated  by  the  distention, 
presents  a  smooth  appearance,  and  is  redder 
than  natural  ;  and,  as  serum  is  effused  in  its 
cellular  tissue,  it  often  pits  on  pressure.  Its 
veins  are  quite  turgid  and  prominent,  and,  if 
punctured,  bleed  very  freely.  With  reference 
to  its  original  dimensions,  the  epididymis  always 
swells  more  than  the  testicle  itself;  which  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  ascribes  to  the  covering  of  the 
former  part  being  less  compact.  •  The  epididymis 
remains  also  longer  swollen  than  the  testicle, 
the  globus  major  and  minor  being  more  enlarged 
than  its  body,  and  the  swelling  of  the  first  -a; < •  1 1 - 
erally  very  perceptible  in  front  of  the  spermatic 
cord.  The  pressure  made  by  the  tendon  of  the 
external  oblique  on  the  swollen  cord  is  the  occa- 
sion of  severe  pain,  which  sometimes  undergoes 
severe  exacerbations  from  spasms  of  the  cre- 
master. 

During  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  the 
constitution  is  often  greatly  disturbed;  the 
tongue  becoming  furred,  the  pulse  quick  and 
hard,  the  skin  hot,  the  bowels  confined,  and 
blood,  taken  from  the  arm,  presenting  a  buffy 
and  cupped  appearance.  It  is  an  observation, 
made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  when  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  testicle  arises  from  sympathy 
with  the  urethra,  it  rarely  proceeds  to  suppura- 
tion ;  but  when  it  is  the  effect  of  a  blow,  or  of 
vicissitude  of  temperature,  suppuration  some- 
times, though  not  frequently,  follows  ;  and  then 
all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated,  and  shiverings 
added  to  those  already  described.  In  fact,  the 
purulent  matter  being  confined  by  the  fibrous 
covering  of  the  albuginea,  a  texture  that  ulcer- 
ates with  difficulty,  much  time  elapses  before 
the  abscess  bursts ;  and  when  this  happens, 
several  openings  and  sinuses  are  frequently 
formed,  which  discharge  both  pus  and  seminal 
fluid, and  are  difficult  to  heal.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  10—12.) 

I  once  attended  a  soldier,  with  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  in  the  Military  Hospital  of 
Canterbury,  who  experienced  so  much  pain  in 
the  abdomen  on  the  tilth  day  of  the  attack,  ac- 
companied by  vast  swelling  of  the  cord,  almost 
incessant  vomiting,  complete  and  obstinate  stop- 
page of  ih"  stools,  and  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, that  a  suspicion  of  hernia  was  raised. 
The  absence  of  tension  in  the  abdomen,  the 
limitation  of  the  pain  to  one  side  of  the  belly, 
the  inability  of  feeling  anything  like  the  testicle 
of  its  ordinary  size  below  the  tumour,  as  in  a 
bubonocele,  and  the  history,  which  made  it  im- 


possible that  the  case  could  be  a  congenital 
nernia,  were  circumstances,  which  prevented 
an  erroneous  view  of  the  complaint  from  being 
adopted.  "  But,  (as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  observes,) 
if  a  hernia  had  existed  on  the  side  in  which  a 
blow  has  been  received,  and  the  patient  has  a 
swelling  attended  with  exquisite  pain,  sickness, 
and  vomiting,  redness  of  the  scrotum,  or  even  a 
purple  appearance  of  it,  constipation,  of  two  or 
three  days  continuance,  with  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  then  great  caution  will  be  required  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  its  nature,  and  in  deter- 
mining on  its  treatment.  It  will  be  best  to  give 
a  purgative  injection  immediately,  as  well  as  an 
aperient  medicine  ;  and  free  evacuation  from  the 
intestines  will  determine  the  question.  The 
swelling  will  be  harder  than  hernia,  its  form 
different,  and  there  will  be  a  greater  pain  in  the 
part."     (Op.  cit.,  p.  13.) 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle,  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
amples of  it  unquestionably  arise  from  irritation 
in  the  urethra,  especially  its  prostatic  and  mem- 
branous portions.  In  the  early  stage  of  gonor- 
rhoea, inflammation  of  the  testis  rarely  occurs, 
but  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-first  days,  it 
frequently  takes  place.  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  in- 
vestigations lead  him  to  believe,  that  it  happens 
in  consequence  of  the  verumontanum,  and  ter- 
mination of  the  seminal  ducts,  becoming  irritated, 
and  the  inflammation  extending  along  the  inte- 
rior of  the  vas  deferens  to  the  testicle.  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  15.)  When  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
comes  on  in  gonorrhoea,  the  urethral  discharge 
generally  stops,  or  undergoes  a  considerable 
diminution,  so  that  it  appears  to  some  patholo- 
gists as  it  there  were  a  translation  of  the  in- 
flammation from  the  urethra  to  the  testicle  ;  a 
view  to  which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  inclines,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from  the  other,  to 
which  I  have  been  adverting.  He  admits,  how- 
ever, that  "  inflammation  of  the  testicle  seems 
to  be  sometimes  independent  of  the  translation 
of  the  inflammation,  or  of  the  suppression  of  the 
discharge  from  the  urethra  ;  and  it  must  then  be 
attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
of  the  urethra  and  vasa  deferentia  to  the  testicle." 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  218.) 

By  many  surgeons  the  employment  of  injec- 
tions for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea,  is  regarded  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  testicle. 
If  they  be  used,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  of  opinion 
that  the  patient  should  be  directed  to  compress 
the  urethra  two  inches  from  its  orifice,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fluid  from  passing  beyond  that  point, 
and  towards  the  membranous  ana  prostatic  por- 
tions of  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  surgeon  of  experi- 
ence, that  the  irritation  of  the  urethra  with 
bougies,  or  catheters,  often  brings  on  inflamma- 
tion of  the  testicle  ;  but,  according  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  observations,  this  rarely  happens,  ex- 
cept when  the  instrument  is  passed  beyond  three 
or  four  inches.  Any  injury  (he  adds)  of  the 
prostate  gland  may  have  the  same  effect,  as  is 
sometimes  noticed  after  lithotomy.  "  The  pros- 
tate gland,  which  seems  almost  a  concomitant 
of  age,  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  testis.  Inflammation  in  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  produces  tins  disease  ;  and  a  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder,  pressing  upon  the  orifice 
of  the  urethra,  has  been  known  to  occasion  it, 
although  it  generally  produces  only  a  spasm  of 
the  cremaster  muscle.  A  blow  upon  the  testis 
is  a   frequent   cause;   and,  if  it  be  severe,   it 
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produces  vomiting  at  the  instant."  (Sir  A.  Cooper, 
Op.  cit.,  p.  18.) 

The  same  distinguished  surgeon  has  remarked, 
that  "  a  wound  of  the  testis  does  not  produce  the 
pain  and  inflammatory  effects  which  might  be 
anticipated  ;  for  (says  he)  I  have  several  times 
known  a  lancet,  and  even  a  trocar,  thrust  into 
its  substance.  It  is  followed  by  a  sickening 
pain,  and  the  patient  sometimes  vomits ;  but 
the  wound  heals  readily,  and  without  suppura- 
tion. In  one  case,  however,  in  which  the  trocar 
was  twice  thrust  into  a  testis,  violent  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  succeeded."  (Op.  cit.,  p. 
19.)  The  testicle,  not  yet  descended  into  the 
scrotum,  may  inflame  from  blows,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  a  truss  ;  and  give  rise  to  excessive  pain, 
vomiting,  constipation,  tenderness  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  severe  febrile  disturbance. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  testicle  often  pro- 
duces a  considerable  effusion  of  serous  fluid  in 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  but,  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  this  kind  of 
hydrocele  is  absorbed.  Another  effect,  noticed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  is  adhesion  and  thicken- 
ing of  the  above  membrane,  which  effects  some- 
times remain  a  good  while,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  a  disease  of  the  testicle  itself.  The  adhe- 
sion of  one  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  to  the 
other  may  be  either  partial  or  complete.  The 
epididymis  also  swells,  sometimes  at  its  lower, 
and  sometimes  at  its  upper  part.  When  such 
swelling  is  at  the  lower,  it  is  believed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  to  be  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  vas  deferens,  where  it  forms  its  first  con- 
volutions ;  and  frequently  it  does  not  depend 
upon  any  effusion  in  the  interior  of  the  duct,  and 
consequently  the  function  of  the  testis  continues 
perfect.  When  the  swelling  occupies  the  upper 
part  of  the  epididymis,  or  its  globus  major,  ad- 
hesive matter  is  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue, 
"  between  the  coni  vasculosi,  at  their  termina- 
tion in  the  epididymis ;  and  sometimes  a  sac, 
containing  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  is  found  in  this 
part.  This  portion  of  the  epididymis  is  more 
frequently  diseased  than  any  other  part  of  it,  or 
the  testis ;  but  the  result  is  less  important  than 
in  other  parts,  because  some  of  the  vasa  effer- 
entia  and  coni  vasculosi  still  carry  the  semen 
from  the  testicle  to  the  epididymis.  The  coni 
vasculosi,  under  this  state  of  disease,  are  thick- 
ened, hardened,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour." 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  possesses  also  a  preparation, 
in  which,  after  inflammation,  a  tumour,  some- 
what larger  than  a  pea,  was  seated  amidst  the 
seminiferous  tubes,  surrounded  by  an  exceeding- 
ly vascular  surface.  In  general  (says  he)  I  ob- 
serve, that  where  there  are  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion upon  the  tunics  of  the  testis,  such  as  adhe- 
sions, the  substance  of  the  gland  itself  is  changed, 
the  septa  are  much  more  apparent  than  usual, 
the  number  of  the  seminiferous  tubes  is  dimin- 
ished, and  their  size  so  reduced,  that  many  are 
converted  from  tubes  into  mere  cords.  (Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Op.  tit.,  p.  21.) 

The  induration  left  after  inflammation  of  the 
testicle,  is  described  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  as 
dependant  upon  effusion  of  lymph  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  glandular  structure,  and  as  not  pro- 
ducing any  permanent  injury  of  the  functions  of 
the  organ.  In  six  or  twelve  months,  the  hard- 
ness disappears  :  "  but;"  he  adds,  "  there  are  a 
few  cases,  in  which  the  inflammation  is  so  severe, 
as  actually  to  injure  some  portion  of  the  glandu- 
lar structure.  I  examined  the  body  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  had  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
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from  a  gonorrhoea  twenty  years  before.  The 
testicle,  which  had  been  inflamed,  was  from 
that  time  smaller  than  the  other,  and  a  part  of 
it  remained  considerably  indurated.  I  knew  i 
facts  previously,  and  I  was  curious  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  testicle  by  dissection.  On  mak- 
ing a  section  of  it,  I  found  that  about  two  thirds 
of  the  tubuli  testis  remained  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, while  the  remainder  had  become  convert- 
ed into  a  white  substance,  having  the  consistence, 
but  not  the  fibrous  structure,  of  ligament."  (See 
Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  219.) 

Atrophy,  or  a  wasting  away  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  an  occasional  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation of  it,  is  observed  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
take  place  more  frequently  at  puberty  than  any 
other  age.  A  person  receives  a  blow  on  the  part, 
or  the  testicle  inflames  spontaneously  ;  or,  more 
rarely,  the  atrophy  follows  hernia  humoralis 
from  gonorrhoea.  The  change  consists  in  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  whole  of  the  glandular  structure, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  being  left  adherent  to  the 
tunica  albuginea,  with  the  septa  within  the  latter. 
In  a  wasted  testicle  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
quicksilver  descended  in  the  vas  deferens  only 
about  half  way  between  the  abdominal  ring  and 
the  epididymis.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p. 
24.)  A  patient  with  acute  inflammation  of  the 
testicle  should  wear  a  suspensory,  and  keep  him- 
self quiet  on  a  sofa,  or  even  in  bed,  in  the  re- 
cumbent position.  Leeches  should  be  applied 
to  the  scrotum,  and,  if  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  be  severe,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
take  blood  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  loins  by 
cupping.  When  leeches  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  surgeon  may  puncture  three  or  four  veins 
of  the  scrotum,  with  the  point  of  the  lancet  in- 
troduced transversely  with  respect  to  these  ves- 
sels, which  will  then  bleed  freely,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  parts  be  placed  in  warm  water. 

The  recumhent  position  does  not  obviate  the 
necessity  for  supporting  the  testicle  with  a  sus- 
pensory bandage,  or  handkerchief;  and,  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  remarks,  the  inflamed  part  should 
thus  be  brought  towards  the  abdomen,  and  not 
suffered  to  fall  between  the  thighs,  which  would 
destroy  the  salutary  influence  of  the  recumbent 
posture.  The  suspensory  bandage  should  have 
four  tapes  :  two  in  front  and  two  behind.  "  The 
two  anterior  are  carried  to  the  loins,  which  thpy 
cross,  and  are  tied  on  the  forepart  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  whilst  the  two  behind  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  forepart  of  the  groin  upon  each 
side,  and  should  be  fastened  to  those  which  sur- 
round the  abdomen.  Thus  a  real  support  is 
given ;  but  if  the  hinder  tapes  are  carried  be- 
tween the  thighs  to  the  loins,  as  they  usually 
are,  the  testicles  are  painfully  drawn  back, 
rather  than  supported."  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op. 
cit.,  p.  25.)  When  the  patient  has  not  a  regular 
suspensory  bandage,  he  may  support  the  part 
very  well  with  a  handkerchief,  which  may  be 
fastened  at  each  end  to  another  handkerchief, 
or  band,  placed  round  the  loins  ;  or  a  handker- 
chief maybe  "doubled  in  a  triangular  form, 
and  a  piece  of  tape  attached  to  the  middle  of 
its  base,  and  carried  between  the  thighs  to  the 
back,  where  two  of  the  ends  of  the  handkerchief 
are  to  be  tied,  whilst  the  third  angle  is  brought 
forward  and  upwards  before  the  scrotum."  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  26.) 

With  respect  to  local  applications,  cold  ones 
frequently  answer  best,  when  the  pain  is  not 
very  severe  ;  but,  in  other  instances,  fomenta- 
tions  and   poultices   are    generally  preferable. 
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When  leeches  are  used,  it  is  an  excellent  plan, 
alter  they  drop  off,  to  apply  a  poultice,  into 
which  the  bites  will  still  continue  to  bleed  for 
",'""'  elj  •  without  any  occasion  for 

the  surgeon  or  patient  to  take  further  trouble  to 
promote  the  hemorrhage.  Warm  emollient  ap> 
plications  are  supposed  to  act  beneficially  by 
their  relaxing  effect  on  the  textures  covering  the 
swollen  testicle. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  means,  the  bow- 
els  should  be  kept  open  with  antimotiial  saline 
purgatives  ;  and,  during  the  prevalence  of  severe 
pain,  or  great  nervous  irritation,  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  half  a  grain  of  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  mor- 
phia, should  be  given  every  evening. 

The  liquor  plumbi  subacetatis  dilutus,  with  or 
without  a  small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine  added 
to  it ;  or  the  liquor  ammon.  acet.,  if  no  leech- 
bites  are  present ;  or  a  solution  of  one  drachm 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  a  pint  of  water, 
are  all  of  them  applications  in  common  use, 
when  cold  ones  are  judged  advantageous.  Un- 
less the  inflammation  yield  quickly,  the  local 
bleeding  must  be  repeated,  and  even  in  some 
eases  venesection.  Emetics  and  nauseating 
doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  are  occasionally  re- 
sorted to.  Mr.  Hunter  states,  that  he  has  known 
a  vomit  remove  the  swelling  almost  instan- 
taneously. "  The  effects  of  the  vomit  most 
probably  arise  from  the  sympathy  between  the 
stomach  and  the  testicle."  (On  the  Venereal 
Diiease,  p.  91.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  notices  cer- 
tain irritable  constitutions,  in  which  the  continu- 
ance of  depletion  will  not  succeed  ;  here,  says 
he,  "  the  best  practice,  when  the  pulse  is  jerk- 
ing, the  patient  irritable,  and  the  part  painful, 
is  to  give  the  submuriate  of  mercury  with  pulvis 
ipecacuanha;  comp." 

If  suppuration  occur,  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices are  to  be  applied ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
matter  can  be  perceived,  it  should  be  dis- 
charged, as  otherwise  the  secreting  substance 
of  the  testis  is  destroyed,  and  several  open- 
ings, instead  of  one,  are  produced.  (Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  30.) 

It  is  generally  a  long  time  before  the  swelling 
of  the  testicle  entirely  subsides  ;  previously  to 
its  becoming  less,  it  usually  becomes  softer. 
"  It  is  still  much  longer,  (as  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
serves,) sometimes  even  years,  before  the  epi- 
didymis returns  to  its  natural  state  ;  sometimes 
it  is  never  reduced  to  its  natural  size  and  soft- 
ness ;  however,  this  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
as  no  great  inconvenience  results  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  hardness  simply,  though  some- 
times, perhaps,  such  testicles  are  rendered  to- 
tally useless.  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  testicle  of  one  that  was  known  to 
have  this  complaint  ;  but  have  examined  testicles 
where  the  epididymis  has  had  the  same  external 
feel,  and  where  the  canal  of  the  vas  deferens  has 
been  obliterated.  But  this  I  suspect  seldom 
happens  ;  for  there  are  people  who  have  both 
testicles  swelled,  and,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
charge their  semen  as  before.  It  is  in  this  stage 
Of  the  complaint,  that  resolvents  may  be  of 
service,  such  as  mercurial  friction  joined  with 
camphor."  (Hunter  on  the  Fen.  Disease,  p.  92.) 
Ointments,  containing  the  hydriodate  of  potash, 
are  also  now  sometimes  employed  with  the 
view  of  dispersing  the  induration ;  so  likewise 
are  poultices  composed  of  vinegar  and  oatmeal ; 
the  empla strum  ammon.  cum  Eydrargyro  :  or  a 
lotion  consisting  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  vine- 
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gar,  mixed  with  bread.  A  suspensory  bandage, 
lined  with  oil-silk,  is  recommended  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper  as  an  excellent  application.  He  com- 
bines with  local  means  constitutional  treatment, 
as  small  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or 
pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  ij.,  ant.  tart.  gr.  \,  or  extract 
colocynth.  comp.  gr.  iij.,  with  ipecacuanh.  gr.  ij., 
made  into  a  pill,  and  taken  every  night.  If  nau- 
sea be  excited,  this  he  deems  advantageous.  He 
speaks  also  favourably  of  the  effects  of  the  liquor 
potassae,  the  pil.  hydrarg.  chloridi  comp.,  and  the 
tincture  of  iodine,  its  effects  being  carefully 
watched. 

In  cynanche  parotidea,  there  is  occasionlly  a 
transfer  of  the  inflammation  to  the  testicle ;  a 
case  requiring  the  exhibition  of  liq.  ammon. 
acet.,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  the  saline 
mixture  with  tartarized  antimony,  and  a  pill, 
containing  calomel  and  antimonial  powder. 
Leeches,  with  a  poultice,  or  cold  lotion,  are 
also  proper.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  78.) 

The  granular  swelling  of  the  testicle,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  a  protrusion  of  granulations  from  an 
abscess  either  of  the  epididymis  or  testis,  and 
may  be  the  result  of  acute  or  chronic  inflam- 
mation.  The  granulations,  as  they  arise,  being 
compressed  by  the  unyielding  nature  of  the 
tunica  albnginea,  protrude  through  the  ulcer- 
ated opening  in  it,  and  form  a  swelling,  which 
often  projects  through  the  scrotum.  This  dis- 
ease has  received  the  names  of  lipoma  and  fungus 
testis,  but  very  improperly,  as  it  consists  neither 
of  a  fatty  substance,  nor  of  a  real  fungus.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  gives  the  following  account  of  it, 
as  an  occasional  consequence  of  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  testicle.  "  The  testicle  becomes 
adherent  to  the  skin  atone  part,  and  here  the 
skin  inflames  and  ulcerates  ;  and  then  a  fungus, 
of  smaU  size  at  first,  protrudes  through  the  ul- 
cerated opening,  but  gradually  becomes  larger 
afterwards  ;  and,  on  the  surface  of  this  fungus, 
you  find  some  of  the  same  kind  of  yellow  sub- 
stance which  is  within  the  testicle  itself.  What 
is  called  a  fungus,  however,  is  not  a  fungus  in 
reality,  but  the  glandular  structure  of  the  testis 
itself."  The  same  experienced  surgeon  joins 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  comparing  its  formation  to 
that  of  hernia  cerebri,  following  ulceration  of 
the  dura  mater.  "  If  (says  the  former)  you 
dissect  the  parts  in  this  stage  of  the  disease, 
you  will  find,  not  only  that  the  skin  has  ulcer- 
ated, but  that  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  tunica 
albuginea  have  ulcerated  also ;  and  that  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  projects 
through  all  these  openings.  You  may  ascer- 
tain the  same  thing  in  the  living  person  ;  for, 
when  the  fungus  is  large,  no  portion  of  the  testi- 
cle remains  within  the  scrotum,  and  you  may 
distinctly  trace  the  spermatic  cord  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  fungus.  There  are  a  few  cases  in 
which  an  abscess  forms  in  the  substance  of  the 
testicle,  and  bursts  externally,  without  the  pro- 
trusion of  a  fungus  ;  but  these  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  inner  surface  of  such  an  abscess  se- 
cretes the  yellow  substance  which  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  you  will  find  large  masses  of  it, 
with  a  laminated  structure,  coming  out  of  the 
eavity  of  the  abscess.  The  disease,  if  it  be  ar- 
rested in  the  early  stage,  leaves  the  testicle 
with  the  glandular  structure  not  at  all  impaired. 
If  it  be  arrested  after  it  has  advanced  some  way, 
the  glandular  structure  is  partially  destroyed  ; 
but  if  it  be  aUowed  to  run  its  course,  the  whole 
of  the  glandular  structure  disappears  ;  and  you 
find  in  lieu  of  it  a  new-formed  white  organized 
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substance,  having  the  consistence  of  ligament, 
but  without  its  fibrous  character."  In  the  early 
stage,  the  testicle  is  enlarged  to  many  times  its 
natural  size  ;  but,  when  the  disease  is  suffered 
to  proceed,  the  large  testicle  disappears,  and 
merely  a  knob  or  tubercle  is  left,  connected 
With  the  slender  remains  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
(Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.Gaz..  vol. 
xiii.  p.  221.) 

This  disease  was  briefly  noticed  by  me  in  an 
early  edition  of  another  publication,  and  de- 
scribed as  "  a  particular  affection  of  the  testicle, 
in  which  a  fungus  grows  from  the  glandular 
substance  of  this  body,  and,  in  some  instances, 
from  the  surface  of  the  tunica  albuginea.  The 
excrescence  is  usually  preceded  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testicle,  in  consequence  of  a  bruise,  or 
some  species  of  external  violence.  A  small  ab- 
scess takes  place,  and  bursts,  and  from  the  ul- 
cerated opening  the  fungus  gradually  protrudes." 
I  then  proceeded  to  represent  how  unnecessary 
and  improper  it  was  to  extirpate  the  testicle, 
on  account  of  this  affection,  and  recommended 
the  fungus  to  be  cut  off,  or  else  destroyed  with 
caustic.  I  founded  my  advice  on  a  successful 
attempt  of  the  first  kind,  which  was  made  in 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  by  Sir  James  Earle, 
a  little  while  before  my  book  was  published. 
(See  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery, 
p.  399.) 

An  interesting  paper  was  written  on  the  sub- 
ject by  my  friend  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  favoured 
the  public  with  a  more  particular  account,  and 
nine  cases  illustrative  of  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  progress  of  the  disorder.  The  patient  gen- 
erally assigns  some  blow,  or  other  injury,  as  the 
cause  of  the  complaint ;  in  other  instances,  it 
originates  in  consequence  of  hernia  humoralis 
from  gonorrhoea,  and  sometimes  appears  spon- 
taneously. A  painful  swelling  of  the  gland,  parti- 
cularly characterized  by  its  hardness,  is  the 
first  appearance  of  the  disease.  After  a  certain 
length  of  time,  the  scrotum,  growing  gradually 
thinner,  ulcerates ;  but  the  opening  which  is 
thus  formed,  instead  of  discharging  matter, 
gives  issue  to  a  firm,  and  generally  insensible 
fungus.  The  surrounding  integuments  and  cel- 
lular substance  are  thickened  and  indurated  by 
the  complaint,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether a  considerable  mass  of  disease.  The 
pain  abates,  and  the  swelling  subsides  consider- 
ably, when  the  scrotum  has  given  way.  In  this 
state,  the  disorder  appears  very  indolent ;  but  if 
the  fungus  be  destroyed  by  any  means,  the  in- 
teguments come  together,  and  a  cicatrix  en- 
sues, which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
testicle.  Mr.  Lawrence  observes,  that  if  the 
part  be  examined  while  the  fungus  still  remains, 
the  excrescence  is  found  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
glandular  substance  of  the  testicle  itself ;  that 
the  coats  of  the  part  are  destroyed  to  a  certain 
extent;  and  that  a  protrusion  of  the  tubuli  semi- 
niferi  takes  place  through  the  aperture  thus 
formed.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  ascertained  the 
continuity  of  the  excrescence  with  the  pulpy 
substance  of  the  testicle,  of  which  more  or  less 
remains,  according  to  the  difference  in  the 
period  of  the  disorder.  He  thinks  that  the 
glandular  part  of  the  testicle  experiences  an  in- 
flammatory affection  in  the  first  instance,  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted  on  it ;  and 
that  the  confinement  of  the  swollen  substance, 
by  the  dense  and  unyielding  tunica  albuginea, 
sufficiently  explains  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  pain  which  is  always  attend  - 
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ant  on  this  stage  of  the  disorder.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  testis,  and  of  the 
scrotum,  obviates  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and 
thereby  restores  ease  to  the  patient,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fungus  makes  its  appearance  ex- 
ternally. 

The  excrescence  may  be  removed  with  a  knife, 
or,  if  the  nature  of  its  attachment  permit,  with 
a  ligature,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  with  escharo- 
tic  applications.  Mr.  Lawrence  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  removing  the  tumour  to  a  level  with 
the  scrotum,  by  means  of  the  knife,  as  the  most 
expeditious  atid  effectual  mode  of  treatment. 
He  can  discern  no  ground  whatever  for  propos- 
ing castration  in  this  complaint,  since,  in  no  part 
of  its  progress,  nor  in  any  of  its  possible  conse- 
quences and  effects,  can  it  expose  the  patient  to 
the  slightest  risk.  I  remember  the  time,  how- 
ever, when  the  testicle  was  often  removed  on 
account  of  this  disease.  But  no  surgeon  of  the 
present  day  would  ever  think  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Lawrence  also  mentions  the  possibility  of 
there  being  other  kinds  of  fungi,  which  grow 
from  the  testicle,  and  quotes  an  instance,  in 
which  Dr.  Macartney  found  a  fungus,  of  a  firm 
and  dense  structure,  growing  from  the  tunica  al- 
buginea, while  all  the  substance  of  the  testicle 
itself  was  sound.  Dr.  Macartney  was  so  kind  as 
to  show  me  the  preparation,  affording  a  clear 
specimen  of  the  second  kind  of  fungus.  (See 
Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal  for  July,  1808.) 
Callisen  represents  the  excrescence  as  some- 
times originating  from  the  surface  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  protruding  mass,  which  he  deems  objection- 
able, on  account  of  the  tubuli  testis  being  thus 
sliced  away,  keeps  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
posture  in  bed  ;  gives  him  mercury ;  sprinkles 
the  projecting  substance  every  day  with  finely 
levigated  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury,  and  applies 
over  this  simple  dressing.  Under  such  treat- 
ment, the  surface  soon  becomes  covered  with 
red  healthy  granulations.  Then  lint,  dipped  in 
a  weak  solution  of  copper  in  camphor  mixture, 
may  be  used  as  a  dressing. 

The  reader  will  discern  some  discrepance  in 
the  accounts  given  of  this  disease  by  different 
writers,  some  representing  the  substance  as  con- 
sisting of  fungous  granulations ;  and  others  as 
being  actually  a  protrusion  of  the  glandular  sub- 
stance of  the  testicle  itself.  I  should  say,  that 
both  forms  of  disease  occur,  but  that  they  should 
not  be  confounded  together. 

Chronic  Inflammation,  or  Enlargement  of  the 
Testicle. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  adverts  to  the  fre- 
quency of  this  disease,  and  to  its  being  sometimes 
mistaken  for  one  of  a  malignant  nature.  "  It 
begins  (says  he)  with  a  hardness  and  swelling 
of  the  epididymis,  is  at  first  unattended  with 
pain,  and  is  discovered  by  accident  after  it  has 
acquired  a  considerable  bulk."  The  testicle  at 
length  becomes  involved,  the  form  of  the  epididy- 
mis is  preserved,  although  its  size  is  augmented  ; 
and  its  separation  from  the  testicle  may  still  be 
distinctly  traced.  The  latter,  when  enlarged 
and  hardened,  generally  retains  its  natural 
smoothness,  but  its  form  is  rounder  than  natural ; 
frequently,  a  clear  transparent  serous  fluid  is 
effused  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  making  one  of 
the  cases  to  which  the  term  hydro-sarcocele  is 
applied.  "  Each  epididymis  and  testicle  is  fre- 
quently contemporaneously  affected  ;  and  hydro- 
cele often  exists,  on  one  side,  but  not  on  the 
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other  ;  yet  sometimes  on  both  sides.  One  testis 
may  cease  to  swell,  and  the  other  then  becomes 
enlarged,  The  testicle  and  epididymis  continue 
smooth  under  great  increase,  and  the  spermatic 
cord  is  iint  usually  hardened,  bat  its  reins  are  a 
little  swollen,  and  it  is  consequently  somewhat 
Increased  in  size.  When  the  enlargement  in  the 
testis  and  epididymis  is  considerable,  slight  pain 
and  a  sense  of  weight  are  complained  or  in  the 
loins  and  thighs."  The  disease  may  remain  in 
this  state  for  months, requiring  merely  to  be  sup- 
ported ;  but  from  catarrh,  a  slight  blow  in  riding, 
some  indiscretion  in  drinking,  or  other  e 
the  swelling  is  disposed  to  increase,  attended 
with  great  pain  in  the  part  and  loins,  and  swell- 
ing and  redness  of  the  scrotum.  These  incon- 
veniences are  relieved  by  leeches  and  purgi 
but,  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  patient  again  taking 
exercise,  and  returning  to  his  usual  mode  of 
living,  the  disease  is  once  more  suddenly  aug- 
mented. The  repetition  of  such  attacks  al  I 
makes  the  patient  anxious  to  have  the  part  re- 
moved. In  the  course  of  time  an  abscess  forms, 
denoted  by  an  obscure  fluctuation  ;  and,  if  punc- 
tured, a  thick  pus  of  bad  quality  is  discharged. 
When  the  abscess  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the 
testis,  the  tunica  albuginca  greatly  retards  the 
progress  of  the  matter  to  the  surface. 

According  to  Cruveilhier,  the  body  of  the  tes- 
ticle is  affected  only  consecutively  ;  "  and  then 
(says  he)  either  the  tubercular  infiltration  takes 
place  along  the  fibrous  radiating  prolongations, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  corpus  Highmoria- 
num,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  testicle  ;  or 
else  lubercles,  more  or  less  numerously,  form  at 
different  points  of  the  texture  of  that  organ." 
(Cruveilhier,  Anat.  Pathol.,  livr.  ix.) 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  represents  the  testicle  as 
being  at  first  somewhat  knohby  and  irregular ; 
but,  as  it  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  harder, 
the  different  knobs  seem  to  run  into  one  another, 
and,  at  last,  the  part  constitutes  one  large,  hard, 
uniform  oval  swelling.  He  admits  that  the  dis- 
ease generally  commences  in  the  epididymis, 
but  not  always.  (See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  220.) 

In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle  thus  affected,  a 
yellow  unorganized  matter  is  found  collected  in 
small  masses  in  its  glandular  structure ;  and,  in 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  these 
masses  are  larger  in  certain  places ;  while,  in 
others,  the  glandular  structure  retains  its  natural 
appearance.  All  this  is  well  represented  in  Cru- 
veilhier's  9th  Livralson,  pi.  1.  In  a  still  more 
advanced  stage,  the  yellow  deposite  forms  dis- 
tinct hard  masses,  and  generally  more  or  less 
laminated.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  Dupuytren  also 
describes  the  tubercular  degeneration  as  one  of 
the  principal  characters  of  the  disease  ;  and  he 
Males  that,  in  most  instances,  it  affects  the  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  around  the  epididymis,  and  also 
the  substance  of  the  testicle  itself.  (Clin.  Chir., 
t.  i.  p.  101.)  Cruveilhier,  who  has  published  an 
accurate  description  of  it,  illustrated  by  plates, 
regards  it  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  epididymis.  (Anat.  Pathol.,  livr.  ix.  pi. 
1.)  In  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  terms  the  adhe- 
sive stage,  the  testicle  and  epididymis,  when  dis- 
sected, have  a  genera]  yellowish  appearance,  and 
considerable  solidity"  "  When  (says  he)  I 
make  a  section  of  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
testis,  throw  it  into  water,  and  agitate  it,  a 
whitish  yellow  fluid  proceeds  from  the  seminife- 
rous tubes,  which  are  extremely  dilated,  and  then 
appear  emptied.    But  still  the  same  bulk  of  the 


testicle  remains,  owing  to  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  part  being  loaded  with  a  yellow  fibrine  ; 
the  rete  is  filled  with  the  same  secretion  as  the 
tubuli ;  the  epididymis  is  similarly  diseased ; 
and  sometimes  the  vesicular  seminales  and  vasa 
deferentia  are  distended  with  a  similar  deposite. 
Cruveilhier  gives  one  example,  in  which  all  these 
parts,  and  also  the  ejaculator  ducts,  and  pros- 
tate gland,  contained  tubercular  matter.  Some- 
times abscess  and  ulceration  are  met  with,  and 
in  this  case  a  part  of  the  testicle  is  destroyed, 
and  the  complete  recovery  of  its  functions  is  im- 
possible. Occasionally  sinuses  lead  into  these 
abscesses,  the  cavities  and  outlets  of  which,  still 
secreting  semen,  are  prevented  from  closing  till 
the  secreting  surface  be  healed  or  destroyed. 
(Sir  A.  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  37.)  The  protrusion 
of  high  granulations  from  such  abscesses,  and 
termed  the  granular  testicle,  I  have  already  no- 
ticed. Chronic  inflammation  of  the  testicle 
sometimes  comes  on  as  a  consequence  of  local 
injury  ;  but  much  more  frequently  as  the  result 
of  some  constitutional  derangement,  as  that 
from  syphilis  or  rheumatism.  (See  Dupuytren, 
Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  88  ;  Sir  B.  Brodie,  $c.)  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  often  takes  place 
in  persons  who  have  been  scrofulous  in  their 
youth.  (Also  Dupuytren,  vol.  cit.,  p.  100.)  It 
is  frequently  the  product  of  a  constitution  worn 
and  broken  by  intemperance.  It  often  follows  a 
long  course  of  mercury ;  and  "  it  arises  in  habits 
in  which  the  vital  powers  are  diminished,  and  in 
which  we  often  find  sloughing  of  the  cellular 
membrane  in  the  form  of  chronic  carbuncle. 
Frequent  exposure  to  wet,  cold,  or  fatigue,  and 
an  excessive  indulgence  of  the  passions,  also  dis- 
pose to  its  production.  The  most  frequent  occa- 
sional cause  is  urethral  disease."  (Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  39.) 

Malignant  or  cancerous  sarcoceles  are  repre- 
sented by  Cruveilhier  as  generally  beginning  in 
the  body  of  the  testicle  ;  tubercular  sarcoceles  in 
the  epididymis.  "  The  former  (says  he)  are 
commonly  spontaneous  ;  the  latter  mostly  arise 
either  from  a  venereal  cause,  a  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, or  a  contusion."  (Anat.  Pathol.,  livr. 
ix.) 

When  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle 
arises  from  syphilis,  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
venereal  sarcocele.  The  criterion  of  this  case,  so 
far  as  the  part  itself  is  concerned,  has  not  hither- 
to been  well  ascertained.  Indeed,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  observes,  that  under  whatever  circum- 
stances chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  takes 
place,  "  the  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same." 
He  has  not  overlooked,  however,  its  combination 
with  venereal  ulcers,  or  eruptions,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  case.  (Vol.  cit.,  p.  222.)  Dupuy- 
tren remarks,  that  "  it  would  not  seem  difficult 
at  first  to  discriminate  venereal  enlargements,  or 
those  produced  by  friction,  from  others  which 
are  scrofulous :  I  must  confess,  however,  that,  in 
many  examples,  they  begin  absolutely  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  and  do  not  exhibit  their  true  charac- 
ter till  after  a  certain  space  of  time  has  elapsed. 
The  scrofulous  (he  says)  do  not  generally  yield 
to  ordinary  means ;  they  are  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted, are  often  accompanied  by  affections  of 
the  same  nature,  and  are  connected  with  a  scro- 
fulous constitution."  (Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  100.) 
The  venereal  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle 
is  mostly  described  as  coming  on  without  pain 
or  uneasiness,  except  that  produced  by  mere  dis- 
tention and  the  weight  of  the  tumour  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Cusack,  the  inflammation  occa- 
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sionally  comes  on  rather  suddenly,  and  in  a  sub- 
acute form.  The  disease  "  commences  in  the 
body  of  the  testis  ;  there  is  little  alteration  in 
the  form  of  the  organ  in  the  first  instance  ;  but, 
as  the  enlargement  advances,  the  tumour  becomes 
more  globular,  the  epididymis  soon  becoming  in- 
volved, and  lost  in  the  general  mass  ;  the  tumour 
has  a  fleshy  feel,  but  differs  much  in  density  in 
different  parts.  It  is  said  to  be  smooth  and  uni- 
form on  the  surface,  and  primarily  it  certainly  is 
so  generally :  partial  adhesions  in  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  however,  combined  with 
effusions  into  that  cavity,  even  independent  of 
the  internal  changes  which  may  be  going  on, 
render  this  a  very  uncertain  symptom :  so  un- 
certain, indeed,  and  so  little  uniform  are  the  pri- 
mary appearances,  that  Mr.  Cusack  believes  the 
best  practitioners  would  be  unable  to  make  a  per- 
fect diagnosis,  if  unacquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  case  and  the  attending  circumstances. 
The  termination  of  the  disease  is  either  resolu- 
tion, or  suppuration,  or  induration,  and  the  for- 
mation of  granular  bodies,  ending  in  total  de- 
struction of  the  functions  of  the  organ.  Mr.  Cu- 
sack hesitates  to  believe,  and  is  unable  to  affirm, 
from  his  own  experience,  that  this  affection  of 
the  testis  is  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  se- 
condary symptoms,  or  during  the  presence  of  any 
of  the  forms  of  true  papillary  eruptions. 

"  The  acute  form  alluded  to  is  met  with  ac- 
companying venereal  hectic  pains  in  the  bones, 
and  either  a  scaly  eruption,  or  perhaps  a  solitary 
spot,  apparently  belonging  rather  to  the  genus 
Acne ;  but  these  are  instances  comparatively 
rare.  The  patients  who  suffer  from  this  form  of 
the  disease,  are  such  as  labour  under  affections 
of  the  periosteum  and  bones,  and  bear  the  marks 
of  having  suffered  from  pustular  and  tubercular 
eruptions."  (See  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Sci- 
ence, vol.  viii.  p.  304.) 

I  once  attended  with  Mr.  Doughty,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  a  horrible  example  of  phagedenic 
sloughing  of  the  penis,  followed  by  painful  en- 
largement and  ulceration  and  abscess  of  the  tes- 
tes, one  of  which  protruded  in  the  form  of  a  large 
fungus-like  mass,  and  gradually  sloughed  away. 
The  patient  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  further 
ravages  of  the  disease.  With  respect  to  the 
diagnosis  of  a  venereal  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  testicle,  Dupuytren  observes  that  we  daily 
meet  with  patients  who  have  a  swelling  of  this 
organ,  for  which  they  can  assign  no  cause. 
They  have  not  received  any  blow  or  external  in- 
jury ;  the  swelling  has  subsided  and  attacked  the 
other  testicle,  or  has  continued  in  one  or  the 
other  to  the  present  time.  "  If  the  tumour  is 
oblong,  or  cylindrical,  causes  no  lancinating 
pain  when  touched,  the  patient  has  had  old  ve- 
nereal complaints ;  and  one  testicle,  after  having 
been  diseased  for  six  months,  a  year,  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  has  resumed  its  healthy  state,  and 
been  followed  by  disease  of  the  other  ;  there  is 
strong  reason  to  presume  that  the  case  is  of  a 
syphilitic  nature  ;  for  a  cancerous  affection  would 
not  thus  change  its  place."  (See  Dupuytren,  in 
Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  107.) 

In  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  though 
a  solid  deposite  may  have  taken  place  in  its 
tubes,  and  even  in  its  substance,  or  epididymis. 
a  cure  is  yet  practicable.  This  opinion,  deduced 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  from  a  field  of  immense 
experience,  and  delivered  by  him  in  his  lectures, 
receives  confirmation  from  every  quarter.  "  Je 
pense  (says  M.  Cruveilhier)  que  dans  Petat  ac- 
tuel  de  la  science,  les  infiltrations  de  matiere  tu- 
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berculeuse,  dans  1'epididyme  et  memo  dans  le 
corps  du  testicule,  ne  sont  pas  des  raisons  sufli- 
santes  pour  l'extirpation."  (Anat.  Pathol.,  livr. 
ix.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  directs  the  patient  to 
observe  the  recumbent  position  for  a  month,  so 
as  to  prevent  gravitation  of  the  blood  into  the 
affected  organ.  Three  grains  of  calomel  and 
one  of  opium  are  to  be  given  every  night  and 
morning,  and  the  gums  kept  sore  for  at  least  a 
month.  Every  fourth  morning  a  senna  draught 
with  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  liq.  ant.  tart.,  is  to  be 
prescribed.  Leeches  are  to  be  applied  twice  a 
week,  the  scrotum  fomented  thrice  a  day,  and  a 
lotion  of  the  liq.  amnion,  acet.,  with  spirit  of 
wine  employed,  or  else  equal  parts  of  camphor 
mixture  and  vinegar.  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op. 
cit.,  p.  40.) 

If  mercury  be  employed,  when  the  disease 
has  not  being  going  on  more  than  two  or  three 
months,  the  testicle  will  generally  be  restored 
to  a  healthy  state  ;  but  at  a  later  period,  it  will 
not  accomplish  so  much.  The  mercury  will 
only  stop  the  inflammation  that  exists,  without 
having  the  power  to  restore  the  structure  which 
has  been  already  destroyed.  Mercury  may  now 
relieve  the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  diminish 
the  swelling ;  but  some  induration  and  enlarge- 
ment will  remain,  over  which  mercury  has  no 
control.  (Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.Gaz., 
vol.  xiii.  p.  222.)  If  calomel  or  the  blue  pill 
disagree  with  the  stomach,  mercurial  ointment 
should  be  rubbed  on  the  thigh.  When  the  swel- 
ling is  combined  with  a  syphilitic  eruption  or 
ulcers,  the  bichloride  of  mercury  joined  with 
sarsaparilla  will  sometimes  prove  the  best  medi- 
cine. Dupuytren  found,  that  small  doses  of  the 
bichloride  had  a  better  effect  than  full  ones: 
his  custom,  therefore,  was  to  give  thrice  a  day 
one  pill,  containing  g  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride, 
h  a  grain  of  extract  of  opium,  and  2  grains  of 
extract  of  guaiacum.  The  dose  was  very  gradu- 
ally increased  to  J  a  grain  of  the  bichloride, 
which  quantity  was  never  exceeded.  The  com- 
pound decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and  sudorifics 
were  likewise  prescribed.  (See  Clin.  Chir.,t.  i. 
p.  89.) 

When  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle  is  in 
the  form  of  hydro-mrcocele,  the  fluid  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  usually  absorbed  under  the  influence 
of  mercury,  and  the  same  remedies  which  cure 
the  disease  of  the  testicle,  cure  also  the  hydro- 
cele. "  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
hydrocele  attains  a  large  size,  ana  in  which  the 
remedies  which  cure  the  testicle  are  not  equal  to 
the  cure  of  this  secondary  disease.  Under  these 
circumstances,  you  should  treat  the  disease  of 
the  testicle  first  by  the  exhibition  of  mercury ; 
and  after  a  mercurial  course,  but  not  till  then, 
you  may  iniect  the  hydrocele."  "  What  would 
happen  (asks  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie)  if  you  were 
to  make  an  error  in  the  diagnosis,  if  you  were  to 
mistake  a  hydrocele  of  this  kind  for  a  common 
hydrocele,  and  inject  it  before  you  had  cured 
the  primary  disease  ?  I  did  (says  he)  in  one 
instance  make  this  mistake,  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  result.  A  gentleman  (a  West  Indian)  many 
years  ago  consulted  me  about  a  hydrocele. 
There  was  a  considerable  collection  of  fluid, 
perhaps  about  eight  ounces ;  I  found  the  testi- 
cle somewhat  indurated,  which  I  thought  was 
merely  from  a  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; 
I  did  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  inject  the  hydro- 
cele. After  the  operation,  no  violent  inflamma- 
tion followed,  but  it  did  not  subside  as  usual, 
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and  a  small  abscess  formed  in  one  part  of  the 
testicle,  which  1  opened.  After  this,  several 
abscesses  formed  in  succession  in  the  testicle. 

which,  all  the  while,  went  on  growing  larger 
and  larger.  Now  I  began  to  see  the  error  which 
I  had  committed,  and  to  suspect  that  the  pa- 
tient  laboured  under  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  testicle,  the  hydrocele  being  merely  a  se- 
condary affection.  I  put  the  patient  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  and  at  the  moment  that  it 
acted  on  the  gums,  the  abscesses  ceased  to 
form,  the  testicle  rapidly  became  reduced,  and, 
in  about  another  month,  there  was  an  end  both  01 
the  disease  in  the  testicle  and  of  the  hydrocele  ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  every  thing  turned  oiit  as  well 
as  if  I  had  adopted  the  proper  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  the  first  instance."  (Sir  B.  Brodie 
Op.  cit.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  222.) 

Scrofulous  Disease  of  the  Testicle.— I  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  opinion  of  Baron  Dupuytren, 
that,  although  it  may  not  seem  difficult  at  once 
to  distinguish  an  enlargement  of  the  testicle  pro- 
duced by  syphilis,  or  by  an  external  injury?  from 
another  which  is  scrofulous,  yet,  in  their  begin- 
ning they  sometimes  absolutely  resemble  one 
another,  and  their  true  character  cannot  be 
made  out  till  a  later  period.  "  In  general  (says 
he)  scrofulous  enlargements  do  not  yield  to 
common  treatment  ;  they  continue  indefinitely, 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  other  affections 
of  the  same  nature,  and  are  connected  with  a 
strumous  constitution."  (See  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i. 
p.  101.) 

The  following  is  the  description  given  of  the 
scrofulous  testicle  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  The 
patient  experiences  a  slight  pain  in  one  part  of 
the  testicle,  and  there  a  little  enlargement  is 
felt,  generally  at  one  end  of  the  epididymis.  Then 
a  slight  pain  is  experienced  at  another  part,  and 
here  is  perceived  another  enlargement,  which  is 
commonly  also  in  the  epididymis.  These  small 
tumours  increase  in  size,  and  gradually  become 
more  painful.  Sometimes  as  many  as  three  or 
four  of  these  tumours  are  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  testicle,  generally  connected  with  the 
epididymis.  The  skin  becomes  adherent  to 
them,  and  one  of  them  is  converted  into  an  ab- 
scess, which  bursts  through  the  external  skin. 
A  similar  abscess  forms  in  another,  and  runs 
the  same  course.  These  abscesses  discharge 
very  little  matter,  and  they  do  not  heal  like  a 
healthy  abscess.  When  a  probe  is  introduced 
into  one  of  the  sinuses  thus  formed,  it  passes 
down  into  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  or  tumour 
in  which  the  abscess  originated.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  disease  will  go  on,  until  the  whole 
of  the  testicle  is  disorganized.  Sometimes  it  is 
confined  to  one  testicle  ;  sometimes  both  are 
similarly  involved.  Occasionally  it  will  com- 
pletely destroy  one  of  the  testicles;  but,  more 
frequently,  the  testicle  is  only  partially  injured, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  glandiilar  structure  re- 
mains in  a  natural  state.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  the  testicle  sometimes  becomes  uni- 
formly enlarged,  and  hard  throughout;  yet,  on 
careful  examination,  the  remains  of  the  pro- 
jecting tumours,  which  existed  in  the  begin- 
ning, may  be  perceived.  The  disease  is  gen. 
erafly  connected  with  other  scrofulous  symp- 
toms;  as  enlarged  glands  in  the  neck,  scrofu- 
lous disease  of  the  spine  or  hip,  or  of  some  of 
the  joints.  (See  London  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  377.) 

It  is  remarked  by  Dupuytren,  that  the  tuber- 
cular degeneration  is  one  of  the  principal  char- 
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acters  of  these  scrofulous  enlargements.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  he  says,  the  disease  attacks 
the  fibro-cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  epididy- 
mis, but  that  it  may  also  occur  in  the  substance 
of  the  testicle  itself.  The  tubercles  are  de- 
veloped slowly,  and  may  continue  three  or  four 
years.  The  mode  in  which  they  commence, 
their  progress,  their  long  duration,  are  the  signs 
indicative  of  their  nature.  "  Scrofulous  swel- 
lings of  the  testicle  are  not  so  hard  as  scirrhous 
ones  ;  but  they  are  harder  than  those  which  de- 
pend upon  inflammation.  They  are  free  from 
heat  and  redness  ;  and  cause  a  sense  of  weight 
and  numbness.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
is  ordinarily  free,"  or,  rather,  Dupuytren  should 
have  said  it  is  so,  except  at  the  points  where 
abscesses  advance  to  the  surface.  "  The  shape 
of  the  tumour  is  commonly  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar, while,  in  a  scirrhous  enlargement,  the  testi- 
cle is  globular,  and  the  epididymis  knobby; 
the  spermatic  cord  being  mostly  spared,  but 
now  and  then  implicated.  As  the  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  testicle  makes  progress,  certain 
points  within  the  organ  soften,  and,  when  touch- 
ed, seem  as  if  they  contained  a  soft  substance. 
Soon  after  this,  small  bluish  projections  are  no- 
ticed. Here  the  skin  ulcerates,  and  from  the 
openings  is  discharged  a  thin  pus,  and  a  yel- 
lowish cheese-like  or  pultaceous  substance, 
evidently  a  product  of  scrofula.  Fistulas  are 
next  formed,  out  of  which  is  voided  a  serous  im- 
perfect kind  of  pus.  The  disease  may  go  on 
for  years.  (Dupuytren  in  Clin.  Chir.,  t.  i. 
p.  101.) 

The  testicle,  even  in  very  young  children, 
sometimes  becomes  enlarged  and  very  hard,  but 
without  pain ;  and  this  indolent  increase  of  it 
may  remain  for  many  weeks,  months,  or  years ; 
and,  as  the  health  improves,  ultimately  subside. 
More  frequently  the  disease  comes  on  at  puber- 
ty, or  between  that  period  and  the  age  of 
twenty ;  and,  not  uncommonly,  it  attacks  both 
testicles.  If  suppuration  occur,  which  happens 
even  in  children,  but  still  more  frequently  at 
puberty,  the  matter  often  forms  in  the  globus 
major  of  the  epididymis,  though  sometimes  in 
the  globus  minor.  According  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  body  of  the  testicle  rarely  sup- 
purates ;  "  but,  after  the  epididymis  has  ulcer- 
ated,  the  testis  becomes  affected,  and  the  scro- 
tum assumes  a  livid  hue  ;  ulceration  ensues, 
and  an  abscess  forms,  which  discharges  ill- 
formed  pus,  and  some  semen,  at  least  after  the 
age  of  puberty ;  and  the  opening  is  extremely 
difficult  to  heal,  continuing  for  months,  and 
even  for  years."  One  or  both  testicles  at  length 
waste,  until  but  a  small  portion  is  left,  and  the 
seminal  secretion  almost  entirely  ceases. 

In  dissections  of  the  epididymis  and  testis 
affected  with  scrofulous  disease,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  found  a  yellow  spot  surrounded  with  a 
zone  of  inflammation  in  the  globus  major,  or 
sometimes,  though  less  frequently  in  the  globus 
minor.  When  the  spot  ulcerates  in  its  centre, 
the  matter  which  is  voided  is  not  pure  pus, 
but  composed  of  fibrine  and  serum,  and  hav- 
ing a  slight  yellow  tinge.  "  In  the  testes 
there  are  several  similar  yellow  spots,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  kind  of  inflammatory  zone  ; 
and  several  yellow  streaks  are  also  found  amidst 
the  tubuli.  Scrofulous  abscesses  in  the  testes 
are  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  granular  swel- 
ling,  like  that  which  exists  in  the  simple 
chronic  disease."  (Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit. 
p.  97—99.) 
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Mercury  ?  which  proves  so  efficient  in  the  ordi- 
nary chronic  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  does 
harm  in  the  scrofulous  disease  of  it.  No  specific 
remedy  for  scrofula  is  known  ;  but  the  patient 
should  have  the  benefit  of  pure  air,  and  especially 
of  that  of  the  coast.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious, 
and  ale,  or  porter,  or  wine  and  water  be  the 
drink  at  dinner.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  speaks  also 
in  favor  of  tepid  sea-bathing.  The  medicines 
which  he  commends,  are  hydr.  cum  creta  with 
rhubarb  ;  powder  of  columba  with  rhubarb  and 
soda  twice  a  day  ;  vinum  ferri ;  tinct.  ferri  mu- 
riatis ;  tinct.  ferri  amnion, ;  or  pills  composed 
of  rhubarb  and  carbonate  of  iron  ;  quinine  with 
infus.  rosae  comp. ;  liquor  potassas  ;  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  in  minute  doses,  joined  with  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  or  with  tinc- 
ture of  bark,  or  of  rhubarb. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  enjoins  a  regidated  diet, 
residence  at  the  sea-side,  and  the  exhibition  of 
steel  medicines,  or  quinine,  where  they  seem  to 
be  required,  as  they  generally  are.  But  he  has 
seen  more  benefit  derived  from  the  liquor  po- 
tassae  than  any  other  medicine.  It  is  to  be  com- 
bined with  tincture  of  gentian,  and  taken  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  blend- 
ed with  a  wine-glass  of  table-beer.  The  acetate 
of  potash,  which  may  be  produced  by  this  mix- 
ture, Sir  Benjamin  conceives  has  also  a  good 
effect  by  acting  as  a  diuretic.  (See  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  378.)  Preparations  of  iodine 
are  well  known  to  be  serviceable  hi  this  disease  ; 
and  the  tincture,  or  what  is  better,  the  ioduret- 
ed  solution  of  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  may  be 
exhibited  with  caution. 

In  the  indolent  stage,  previously  to  suppura- 
tion, the  ointment  of  iodine,  or  linimentum  hy- 
drargyri,  may  be  rubbed  on  the  part,  the  era- 

fplastrum  hydrargyri  applied,  or  lotions  of  the 
iquor  ammon.  acet.  and  spir.  vin.  used.  If  the 
disease  suppurate  and  ulcerate,  a  solution  of  one 
grain  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  an  ounce  of  dis- 
tilled water  may  be  employed  as  a  lotion,  and 
also  as  an  injection  for  the  sinus,  orliq.  calcis  siv 
and  hydrar.  chloridi  3J  :  nitrate  of  silver  lotions 
are  also  eligible. 

The  cystic,  or,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  names  it, 
the  hydatid,  or  encysted  disease  of  the  testicle,  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  described  by  him  as  a 
specific,  yet  entirely  a  local  disease,  as  he  has 
seen  it  in  persons  who  enjoyed  excellent  health, 
and  in  whom  no  relapse  occurred  after  the  part 
had  been  removed.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  ;  and  is 
alleged  to  begin  with  enlargement  of  the  epi- 
didymis. It  is  not  painful  until  the  part  is  large, 
and  the  unyielding  tunica  albuginea  makes  pres- 
sure on  it.  When  handled,  there  is  no  feeling 
of  tenderness  manifested,  unless  the  pressure  be 
considerable.  The  frequently  healthy  look  of 
the  patient  is  apt  to  create  suspicion  of  hydro- 
cele. The  spermatic  veins  and  those  of  the 
scrotum  are  distended.  The  natural  form  of  the 
testis  is  preserved,  being  rounded  in  front,  and 
flattened  at  the  sides,  and  not  so  pyriform  as  in 
hydrocele.  When  the  swelling  is  handled,  it 
communicates  an  impression  that  it  contains  a 
fluid,  for  it  easily  yields  to  pressure  ;  yet  there 
is  no  true  fluctuation,  for  the  tumour  does  not 
rise  at  a  distance,  as  it  sinks  under  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  ;  but  it  yields  only  at  the  spot  com- 
pressed. If  strongly  compressed,  a  sickening 
pain  in  the  groin  and  loins  is  produced.  The 
weight  of  the  testicle  is  obviously  increased,  and 
after  a  time,  this  causes  pain  in  the  lumbar  re- 
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gion,  and  its  bulk  is  a  great  inconvenience. 
The  complaint  seems  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  to 
be  so  local,  that  were  it  not  for  its  weight  and 
size,  it  would  scarcely  call  for  removal ;  for  the 
spermatic  cord  does  not  become  affected,  nor 
are  the  absorbent  glands  in  the  loins  or  groin  ir- 
ritated by  it. 

In  the  dissection  of  this  disease,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  found  thickened,  and  partially  ad- 
herent ;  and  the  tunica  albuginea,  both  of  the 
epididymis  and  testicle,  is  much  denser  than  na- 
tural. The  testicle  consists  partly  of  a  solid 
structure,  and  partly  of  cysts,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  to  that  of  a 
small  marble.  The  small  cysts  contain  a  trans- 
parent, yellow,  serous  fluid  ;  the  larger,  a  mu- 
cous secretion.  The  cysts  which  contain  se- 
rum are  highly  vascular.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
suspects  the  cysts  to  be  enlargements  of  the 
seminiferous  tubes  from  obstruction  ;  but  on  this 
point  he  is  doubtful.  He  admits  that  they  are 
certainly  not  of  the  nature  of  animal  hydatids. 
The  cysts  in  the  epididymis  do  not  become  so 
large  as  in  the  testicle.  There  are  some  fine 
specimens  of  this  disease  in  the  various  patholo- 
gical museums  of  London :  the  best  which  I  have 
seen  are  in  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy,  and 
of  Mr.  Liston. 

The  marks  of  distinction  between  this  cystic 
disease  and  hydrocele,  are  that  the  former  is 
characterized  rather  by  a  yielding  than  a  fluctu- 
ation ;  by  a  heavier  swelling  ;  by  the  swelling 
being  less  pyriform  than  a  hydrocele  ;  by  the 
entire  absence  of  transparency ;  by  the  sicken- 
ing pain  caused  by  strong  compression  of  the 
tumour  ;  and  by  the  dilated  state  of  the  veins 
of  the  spermatic  cord  and  scrotum. 

The  removal  of  the  part  by  operation  is  the 
only  means  of  relief ;  for  the  change  of  structure, 
attending  the  disease,  manifestly  amounts  to  a 
disorganization  of  the  part  not  admitting  of 
benefit  from  any  internal  or  external  remedies. 
"  A  system  of  depletion  and  abstinence  for  a 
week  (observes  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  will  make 
the  patient  bear  the  operation  well ;  and  it  is 
one  which,  for  this  disease,  I  never  knew  unsuc- 
cessful." (Op.  cit.,  p.  86.)  The  following 
modification  of  this  statement,  however,  de- 
serves well  to  be  remembered.  "  The  fungoid 
(medullary)  and  encysted  disease  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  same  testis,  and  then  the  case  may 
prove  fatal ;  but  this  will  be  ascertained  by  the 
dissection  of  the  removed  part,  which  will  lead 
to  a  favourable  prognosis  in  the  encysted  disease, 
and  to  a  very  decidedly  unfavourable  opinion  in 
the  other.  Cruveilhier  (livr.  v.  pi.  1,  figs.  1  and 
2)  has  given  a  most  correct  view  and  descrip- 
tion of  one  form  of  the  latter  unfortunate  combi- 
nation, which  he  terms  cancer  alveolaire  avec 
matiere  perlee,  on  account  of  some  of  the  cysts 
containing  a  pearl-coloured  substance,  but  others 
a  serous  fluid,  and  others  again  a  pultaceous 
matter.  In  this  case,  castration  was  performed, 
and  the  wound  quickly  healed ;  but  six  months 
afterwards,  medullary  tumours  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  bodies  of  the  seventh  cervical 
and  fifth  dorsal  vertebras,  and  by  compressing 
the  medulla,  occasioned  paralysis,  first  of  the 
upper,  and  then  of  the  lower  extremities,  abdo- 
minal parietes,  &c,  terminating  in  death. 

Medullary  Cancer  of  the  Testicle.  Fungus 
Hamatodes.  Pulpy  Testicle.  Medullary  Sarco- 
ma. Fungoid  Disease  of  the  Testicle. — Organic 
diseases  of  the  testicle  are  found  to  be  less  com- 
mon at  the  present  time  than  they  were  believed 
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to  be  formerly,  when  chronic  enlargements  of 
that  organ  were  always  con  rounded  with  them. 
roe  discrimination  of  one  class  of  cases  from 
the  other,  the  result  of  which  has  t 

the  extirpation  of  this  part  a  comparatively  rare 
operation,  appears  to  me  to  he  one  of  the  E 

improvements  in  modern  surgery.     Medullary 

cancer  of  the  testicle,  a  disease  bearing 
variety  of  names,  usually  begins  with  an  enlarge- 
ment ol  the  body  of  this  organ,  which  is  at  first 
attended  with  considerable  hardness,  and  the 
swelling  often  increases  rather  quickly,  "so  that 
in  three  or  (our  months,  the  whole  of  the  testi- 
cle will  become  diseased,  it  then  affects  the 
epididymis  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Whilst  the  complaint  is  confined  to  the  testis, 
the  swelling  is  globular;  but  when  the  epididy- 
mis is  also  diseased,  it  becomes  pyriform,  and 
has  so  much  the  form  of  hydrocele  as  at  first 
sight  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  it.  This  decep- 
tion is  rendered  the  more  easy,  as  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  water  is  often  effused,  so  that  the  complaint 
has  been  called  hydro-sarcocele.  When  carefully 
examined  by  manipulation,  the  solid  swelling  is 
Jell  through  the  water,  and  the  sides  are  found 
flatter  than  its  forepart,  which  is  the  form  of  the 
testiele  in  its  natural  state.  The  surface  of  the 
testicle  is  frequently  uneven  ;  hut  this  symptom 
is  not  a  concomitant  of  this  disease  in  its  early 
stages.  At  first,  the  complaint  is  not  painful; 
but  it  is  soon  followed  by  occasional  darting 
pains  in  the  part,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sper- 
matic cord  to  the  groin  and  loins,  and,  if  it  be 
much  handled,  it  leaves  a  tenderness  and  in- 
creased pain  in  the  part.  Its  growth  is  very  un- 
certain ;  it  sometimes  increases  quickly,  and 
acquires  great  size  ;  at  others,  eight  or  ten 
months  elapse,  before  the  swelling  is  considera- 
ble. It  also  does  not  grow  steadily  and  equally  ; 
but  becomes  very  painful  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  during  that  time  rapidly  increases  ;  and  then 
it  is  stationary  for  two  or  three  weeks."  At 
first,  the  colour  of  the  scrotum  is  not  changed, 
and  the  spermatic  cord  is  not  swollen,  excepting 
that  the  veins  are  slightly  enlarged.  In  the 
second  stage,  it  is  covered  with  varicose  veins, 
and  the  testis,  instead  of  being  hard,  yields  to 
pressure,  and  both  the  elastic  feel  and  the  pyri- 
torm  shape  of  the  tumour  raise  a  suspicion  of 
its  being  a  hydrocele.  The  spermatic  cord  be- 
comes enlarged  up  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and 
the  spermatic  veins  are  fuller  than  natural.  The 
patient's  countenance  is  sallow ;  sometimes  he 
is  constipated,  sometimes  he  has  profuse  diar- 
rhoea ;  his  appetite  fails  ;  his  rest  is  interrupted 
by  pain ;  and  he  falls  into  a  state  of  great  ema- 
ciation. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  testicle  becomes  ad- 
herent to  the  scrotum,  and  the  skin  can  no  longer 
be  readily  moved  over  the  tumour.  In  the  groin 
on  the  diseased  side,  one  or  more  absorbent 
glands  enlarge  from  irritation ;  and  after  many 
glands  there  have  become  affected,  those  in  the 
opposite  groin  also  enlarge.  The  surface  of  the 
testicle  now  feels  knobby  and  unequal;  and 
sometimes  the  spermatic  cord,  besides  being  en- 
larged, indurated,  and  varicose,  becomes  adhe- 
rent to  the  pubes,  and  to  this  point  the  testicle  is 
firmly  bound.  At  length,  at  a  particular  point 
of  the  scrotum,  a  purple  blush  appears,  under 
which  a  fluctuation  seems  so  distinct,  that  the 
surgeon  is  often  induced  to  make  a  puncture  ; 
but" merely  blood  is  discharged.  Although  the 
wound  thus  made  heals,  yet  soon  afterwards  ul- 
ceration ensues,  and  a  fungus  projects,  bleeds, 
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and  discharges  a  profuse  quantity  of  thin  serous 
fluid,  which  has  a  peculiar  faint  odour.  In  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  ulcer  spreads  to  the  breadth 
of  the  palm,  sloughs  frequently,  is  extremely 
offensive,  occasionally  very  painful,  but  not  ten- 
der to  the  touch  ;  and  if  the  testiele  be  compres- 
sed, a  brain-like  substance  issues  from  the  fungus. 
At  last,  the  patient  sinks  from  hemorrhage, 
serous  discharge,  and  continued  irritation.  (Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  118 — 120.)  I  have 
never  seen  the  disease  in  that  advanced  condition 
where  ulceration  has  occurred,  and  a  mass  of 
fungoid  substance  has  protruded.  I  believe, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  the  opportunities 
of  doing  so  are  rare,  because  the  testiele  is  gen- 
erally amputated,  or  the  patient  dies,  long  before 
the  disease  gets  to  this  point.  It  is  certain  also 
that  the  tumour  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
without  any  ulceration  of  the  scrotum,  or  pro- 
trusion of  tne  medullary  substance  taking  place. 
In  one  or  two  examples,  in  which  I  was  led  by 
the  elastic  feel  of  the  tumour  to  make  a  puncture, 
the  wound  healed  up,  and  never  gave  any  further 
trouble.  This  agrees  with  the  observations  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  ;  but  I  should  remark,  that 
the  punctures  in  my  cases  were  made  in  an  ear- 
lier stage  than  that  referred  to  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  the  purplish  blush  not  presenting  itself 
at  the  point  where  the  lancet  was  introduced. 

The  writings  of  Professor  Carswell  convey 
most  accurate  views  of  the  chief  characters  of 
medullary  cancer,  or  cephaloma,  as  he  calls  it. 
In  his  able  work,  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  the 
Elementary  Forms  of  Disease,"  this  subject  is 
considered  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  interesting  to  every  inquirer  into  the  pa- 
thology of  surgery.  But  as  I  have  noticed  nis 
statements  in  other  articles,  (See  Cancer,  and 
Fungus  HvEmatodes,)  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
repeat  them.  With  respect  both  to  scirrhous 
and  medullary  cancer,  sometimes  the  new  de- 
posite  takes  place  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  part  affected,  after  the  manner  of  nutrition  ; 
\\  bile,  in  other  instances,  it  is  thrown  out  on  a 
free  surface,  rather  in  the  manner  of  secretion; 
or,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  explained,  there 
are  some  cases,  in  which  a  particular  organ  loses 
its  natural  structure,  and  becomes  converted  into 
a  diseased  one  ;  and  there  are  other  cases,  in 
which  the  morbid  growth  is  altogether  a  new 
formation — a  tumour,  growing  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  which  remains  entire,  and  re- 
tains its  natural  organization.  Now,  with  respect 
to  medullary  cancer,  or  fungus  haematodes,  it 
appears  that,  in  some  cases,  the  glandular  struct- 
ure of  the  testicle  is  actually  converted  into  this 
diseased  structure  ;  but  there  are  others  in  which 
the  new  deposite  collects  in  a  distinct  mass,  and 
the  glandular  structure  of  the  testicle  is,  for  a 
time  at  least,  entire.  Sometimes  the  new  de- 
posite accumulates  in  a  mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
testiele,  and  the  glandular  structure  is  expanded, 
as  a  thin  layer,  upon  its  outside.  Mr.  Wardrop 
relates  a  case,  in  which  the  glandidar  structure 
was  natural,  the  tumour  having  grown  from  the 
surface  of  the  tubuli  testis,  immediately  beneath 
the  tunica  albuginea.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  re- 
fers to  a  specimen,  in  which  the  glandidar  struct- 
ure  continued  sound,  while  there  was  a  large 
medullary  tumour  completely  occupying  the 
cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  "  However  dis- 
tinct  'the  testicle  may  have  been  in  the  first  in- 
stance, it  becomes  at  last  confounded  with  the 
disease  ;  and  there  is  then  a  tumour  of  an  oval 
,  and  in  this  respect  different  from  hydro- 
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cele.  It  is  also  heavier  than  a  hydrocele ; 
opaque  instead  of  being  transparent ;  harder  at 
some  parts  than  others  ;  and  without  the  smooth 
regular  surface  of  hydrocele.  The  softness  and 
elasticity  of  the  tumour,  however,  have  often 
caused  it  to  be  mistaken  for  hydrocele,  and 
punctured."  (See  War  drop  on  lungus  Hcema- 
todes  :  Earle,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
60.)  X 

Notwithstanding  the  deceitful  feel  of  fluctua- 
tion, dependant  on  the  elasticity  of  the  swelling, 
a  well-informed  surgeon  will  generally  arrive  at 
a  correct  diagnosis;  but  if  there  be  doubt,  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  sanctions  puncturing  the  tu- 
mour with  a  very  small  trocar.  "  If  it  be  a 
hydrocele,  the  serum  escapes,  and  the  tumour 
disappears ;  but  if  it  be  fungus  haematodes,  there 
comes  out  a  little  blood,  and  that  is  all.  No 
harm  is  done  by  the  puncture."  The  bleeding 
soon  stops,  and  the  wound  heals.  (Sir  B. 
Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz..  vol.  xiii.  p.  407.) 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  occasional  com- 
bination of  the  disease  with  hydrocele,  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  cases,  sometimes  termed  hydro- 
sarcocele.  More  frequently,  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  obliterated  by  adhesion ;  or 
there  may  be  partial  adhesions,  and  partial  hy- 
drocele. 

In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle,  which  was  the 
seat  of  this  disease  in  the  early  or  first  stage, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  found,  that  the  excessive  hard- 
ness of  the  part  did  not  arise  from  the  solid  na- 
ture of  the  substance  deposited  in  it,  but  from 
the  excessive  distention  of  the  tunica  albuginea, 
and  from  its  not  readily  yielding  to  the  pressure 
from  within.  "  The  substance  which  was  effu- 
sed was  fibrous,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour 
tinged  with  blood,  partially  vascular,  and,  when 
macerated,  it  became  flocculent,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  matted  wool.  The  seminiferous 
tubes  ceased  to  be  observable  at  that  part  of  the 
testis ;  but,  in  other  parts,  they  remained  entire. 
In  the  dissection  of  the  testis  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  disorder,  it  is  found  filled  with  a  similar 
soft  and  white  fibrous  matter,  which  occupies 
the  testis  and  epididymis,  and  the  parts  of  which 
readily  yield  to  pressure.  And  there  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  soft  effusion  a  yellow  fibrine." 
When  macerated  in  this  state,  the  soft  fibrine  is 
removed,  and  the  tendinous  septa  of  the  testis 
in  which  it  has  been  enclosed  are  left,  represent- 
ing a  kind  of  cellular  structure.  In  the  third 
stage,  when  the  testis  is  excessively  enlarged, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  contains  a  good  deal  of  fluid  ; 
the  tunica  albuginea  has  given  way,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  disease  projects  through  it.  The  in- 
terior of  the  testis  may  likewise  contain  cysts 
of  serum,  as  well  as  coagulated  blood,  and  the 
white  soft  fibrous  matter  already  noticed,  from 
which,  when  compressed,  a  substance  issues 
like  cream  tinged  with  blood,  and  sometimes 
compared  to  putrid  brain  ;  the  epididymis  is  en- 
larged, and  where  serum  has  not  been  effused, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  adherent  to  the  testicle. 
(Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  121.)  The  same 
distinguished  surgeon  notices  the  frequent  en- 
largement and  induration  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  its  exemption  from  the  disease  in  certain 
other  cases  which  have  even  had  a  fatal  termina- 
tion. On  this  point  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  remarks, 
that  "  when  the  disease  first  exists,  the  sperma- 
tic cord  is  in  a  natural  state,  and,  in  many  cases, 
it  never  seems  to  be  much  enlarged ;  but,  in 
other  instances,  the  disease  extends  to  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  this  to  a  very  great  extent. 
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■  Seeing  this,  you  will  not  wonder  that  disease 
should  take  place  in  the  loins,  where  some  parts 
of  the  spermatic  cord  originate.  The  disease, 
however,  will  show  itself  in  the  loins,  although 
the  spermatic  cord  be  healthy.  This  I  have 
seen  many  times  in  examining  bodies  after  death." 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  408.)  The 
same  fact  was  exemplified  in  a  case  in  Universi- 
ty College  Hospital,  where,  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  the  patient,  a  man  about  30, 1  removed 
a  testicle  affected  with  this  disease  ;  and,  though 
he  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  an  enormous  tu- 
mour of  the  same  nature  in  one  of  the  lumbar 
glands,  the  portion  of  the  spermatic  cord  re- 
moved, and  also  that  left  within  the  inguinal 
canal,  were  free  from  disease.  In  another  case 
where  I  operated,  the  part  of  the  cord  taken 
away  contained  little  bodies  like  millet  seeds 
in  size  ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  unfavourable 
circumstance,  the  patient  recovered,  and  was 
apparently  in  health,  at  least  two  or  three  years 
after  the  operation  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  may 
even  continue  well  to  the  present  day,  which  is 
six  or  seven  years  from  the  time  when  the  testi- 
cle was  removed. 

Frequently  a  quantity  of  serum  is  found  in  the 
abdomen,  and  behind  the  duodenum,  "  a  large 
tumour,  to  which  that  intestine  adheres  on  the 
forepart,  and  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  are  placed 
behind  it.  It  is  in  different  subjects  of  a  size 
from  that  of  the  clinched  hand  to  that  of  the 
head  of  a  child.  When  cut  into,  it  contains  a 
soft,  but  still  a  solid  fibrine,  with  which  is  inter- 
mixed a  fluid  like  cream,  slightly  tinged  with 
blood.  In  some  persons,  the  tumour  in  the  abdo- 
men begins  from  the  lower  part  of  the  loins,  and 
extends  to  the  diaphragm,  involving  the  kidney ; 
and,  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  dissected,  a 
large  quantity  of  a  thick  cream-like  matter 
bursts  from  it  at  different  parts.  The  aorta  and 
vena  cava  are  diseased,  and  fungous  tubercles 
and  effusions  are  produced  in  their  coats,  and 
fungous  (medullary)  effusion  into  the  interior  of 
the  aorta."  In  many  of  these  cases  the  mesen- 
teric glands  are  similarly  diseased.  Frequently 
the  liver  is  loaded  with  tubercles  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  and  in  the  museum  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal is  a  preparation  in  which  the  thoracic  duct  is 
obliterated  by  this  disease.  (See  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Op.  cit.,  p.  121 — 124.)  In  an  example 
dissected  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  swelling  of  the 
testicle  consisted  of  cellular  septa,  filled  with 
pulpy  matter ;  numerous  tubercles  of  the  dis- 
ease were  found  in  the  omentum,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  pelvis,  intermixed  with  recently 
effused  coagula.  A  mass  of  soft  matter,  equal 
in  size  to  a  man's  head,  lay  on  the  spine,  behind 
the  aorta  and  vena  cava,  which  last  vessel  was 
closed  for  some  extent.  The  spermatic  vessels 
could  not  be  found.  (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  viii.  art.  13.) 

The  young  man  from  whom  I  removed  a  tes- 
ticle in  University  College  Hospital,  on  account 
of  this  disease,  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
effects  of  an  enormous  swelling  of  one  of  the 
lumbar  glands,  which  was  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  It  not  only  compressed  the  duodenum  and 
vena  cava,  but  a  portion  of  it  had  made  its  way 
into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  This  patient  suf- 
fered excessive  pain  for  several  weeks  before  he 
died,  and  was  reduced  to  an  extreme  state  of 
emaciation,  the  stomach  having  been  able  to  re- 
tain scarcely  any  thing  in  it.  The  swelling  of 
the  lumbar  gland  could  be  plainly  felt  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.    It  is  observed  by  Sir 
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B.  Brodie,  that "  in  many  cases  the  tumour  in  the 
loins  gives  the  patient  no  pain,  and  but  little  in- 
convenience ;  while,  at  other  times,  it  is  attend- 
ed with  the  most  extraordinary  suffering.  A 
gentleman  (he  adds)  with  whom  I  was  acquaint- 
ed many  years  ago,  had  this  disease  in  the  tes- 
ticle: Mr.  Cline  was  consulted,  and  he  recom- 
mended the  amputation  of  the  testicle,  and  per- 
formed the  operation.  A  year  afterwards,  the 
patient  became  weak  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  at 
hist  they  became  completely  paralytic.  He  died  ; 
and,  on  examining  the  body  after  death,  there 
was  found  a  large  tumour  in  the  loins,  which  had 
affected  the  vertebra;,  so  as  at  last  to  press  on 
the  medulla  spinalis  ;  thus  accounting  for  the 
paraplegia."  (Sir  B.  Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med. 
Caz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  408.) 

Dr.  Macfarlanc  has  recorded  an  instance,  in 
which  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis:  the  parti- 
culars confirm  several  circumstances  in  the  pre- 
ceding account.  "  The  abdominal  cavity  contain- 
ed a  pound  of  sero-purulent  fluid.  The  peritoneal 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  exten- 
sively inflamed,  and  covered  with  patches  of 
lymph.  The  liver  was  enlarged,  softened,  and 
had  a  motley  appearance.  There  was  a  tumour 
nearly  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  situated  under 
the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  and  covered  by 
the  small  intestines.  It  lay  close  upon  the  spine, 
and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  aorta,  vena  cava, 
and  left  kidney.  A  section  of  the  mass  showed  it 
to  be  composed  of  a  soft  brownish  substance, 
which  resembled  brain  mixed  with  blood,  and  from 
the  more  solid  parts  a  fluid,  like  pus,  was 
squeezed  out.  The  inferior  part  of  the  testicle 
presented  the  same  appearance  and  structure  as 
the  abdominal  tumour,  but  the  upper  half  was 
firm,  grayish,  and  slightly  fibrous.  The  epididy- 
mis was  enlarged  ;  the  tunica  albuginea  thicken- 
ed, &c  The  spermatic  cord  was  sound.  (See 
Macfarlane's  Hospital  Reports.) 

In  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper's  valuable  work  on  the 
Structure  and  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  is  an  inter- 
esting plate  (viii.)  representing  the  appearances 
presented  in  an  instance  where  the  castration 
had  been  performed,  but  a  relapse  occurred. 
There  the  end  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  seen 
forming  a  considerable  tumour  ;  a  large  tumour 
may  be  noticed  in  the  groin ;  and  a  very  con- 
siderable mass  between  the  left  kidney,  ureter, 
and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

The  only  chance  of  a  cure  (and  this  a  very 
poor  one)  must  be  derived  from  the  early  per- 
formance of  castration,  before  the  disease  nas 
extended  to  the  lumbar  or  inguinal  glands,  or  far 
up  the  spermatic  cord.  Indeed,  very  little 
hope  should  be  placed  in  the  removal  of  the  tes- 
ticle ;  for  fungus  nematodes  appears  to  be 
rather  a  constitutional,  than  a  local  disease. 
Nearly  every  case  on  record  has  terminated  fa- 
tally, and,  upon  dissection,  either  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  the  brain,  the  lumbar  or  mesentric  glands, 
or  other  internal  parts,  have  been  found  affected 
with  the  same  disease.  In  one  case  dissected  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  tubercles  of  a  similar  structure 
to  the  disease  in  the  axilla,  were  found  in  the 
lungs,  heart,  and,  in  short,  in  nearly  all  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera,  though  the  contents 
of  the  scull  were  free  from  disease.  (See  Case* 
recorded  by  Wardrop,  Earle,  Laurence,  and 
Langstaff,  in  Med.  Chir.   Trans.,  vol.  iii.  and 

Mr.  Travers  states,  that  he  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  the  non-recurrence  of  the  dis- 
ease after  castration.    (See  Med.  Chir.  Trans., 


vol.  xvii.  p.  335.)  And  Sir  Astley  Cooper  ob- 
serves, that  of  all  the  operations  of  surgery, 
there  is  scarcely  any  which  is  so  generally  un- 
successful as  that  of  castration  for  this  disease  ; 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  the  patient's  life  being 
saved,  unless  the  operation  be  performed  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  complaint  is  ascertained. 
(Op.  cit.,  p.  131.) 

Dr.  Baillie  observes,  that  the  testicle  is  often 
found  converted  into  a  hard  mass  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  generally  intersected  with  mem- 
branes. Sometimes  there  are  cells  in  the  tumour, 
which  are  filled  with  a  sanious  fluid.  (Morbid 
Anatomy,  fyc,  pp.  352,  353,  ed.  2.)  This  is  what 
is  usually  termed  the  scirrhous  testicle,  which  is 
attended  with  great  hardness,  severe  pains  dart- 
ing along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  loins,  and  an 
unequal  "knotty  feel.  In  general,  the  health  be- 
comes impaired.  To  use  Mr.  Pott's  words, 
sometimes  the  fury  of  the  disease  brooks  no 
restraint ;  but  making  its  way  through  all  the 
membranes  which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either 
produces  a  large,  foul,  stinking,  phagedenic  ul- 
cer, with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  pain- 
ful gleeting  fungus,  subject  to  frequent  hemor- 
rhage. (Pott's  Chir.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  390,  edit. 
1808.) 

Pott's  description  probably  comprises  several 
forms  of  disease,  and  confounds  them  together, 
as  for  instance  fungus  hrematodes,  scirrhous  can- 
cer, and  even  chronic  enlargement  with  protru- 
sion of  fungous  granulations  and  a  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  testicle.  Now,  it  deserves  at- 
tention, that  the  kind  of  disease  formerly  recog- 
nised by  surgeons  as  scirrhus  and  cancer  of  the 
testicle,  and  specified  by  Dr.  Baillie,  is  found  at 
the  present  day  to  be  at  all  events  not  a  common 
occurrence.  Mr.  Travers  declares  himself  "  in- 
credulous as  to  the  fact  of  the  scirrhous  cancer 
affecting  the  testis."  (Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  327.)  Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks: — "I 
much  doubt  the  existence  of  this  disease  in  the 
same  form  and  appearance  as  it  assumes  in  the 
breast,  viz.,  an  excessively  hard  swelling,  inter- 
sected by  a  network  of  strong  fibres,  or  bands. 
I  have  seen  a  few  instances  of  a  very  solid  en- 
largement of  the  testis,  accompanied  with  great 
weight,  attended  with  severe  occasional  pain, 
beginning  in  the  body  of  the  testis,  never  becom- 
ing soft,  like  fungus,  or  producing  a  fungoid  and 
very  vascidar  bleeding  surface,  but  feeling  tu- 
berculated,  irregular,  and  excessively  hard,  but 
never  becoming  so  large  as  the  fungoid  disease ; 
the  pain  extending  to  the  loins ;  the  spermatic 
cord  enlarged,  hardened,  and  tuberculated ;  a 
smaller  tumour  than  that  of  the  fungoid  disease, 
forming  in  the  abdomen.  Some  water  is  secret- 
ed into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  At  length,  a  drop- 
sical effusion  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  the 
leg  and  thigh  of  the  diseased  side  is  produced, 
arid  then  the  other  leg  becomes  similarly  affect- 
ed." On  dissection,  instead  of  the  seminiferous 
tubes,  a  hard  white  substance  is  found  in  tu- 
bercles' of  little  vascularity,  and  sometimes  in- 
terspersed with  small  portions  of  cartilage,  or 
bone.  The  epididymis  contains  the  same  kind 
of  deposite ;  and  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is 
enlarged,  has  small  wliite  tubercles  in  it.  The 
tumour  in  the  abdomen  is  also  of  a  white  solid 
texture,  very  unlike  that  of  the  fungoid  disease. 
This  disease  has  less  tendency  than  the  fungoid  or 
medullary  to  involve  different  parts  of  the  body 
together,  and  is  slower  in  advancing  to  its  fatal 
termination.  Hence  the  disease  affords  more 
time  for  the  trial  of  calomel  and  opium,  with 
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leeches,  evaporating  lotions,  and  the  recumbent 
posture,  but,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  rightly  adds, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  defer  the  opera- 
tion of  castration  so  long,  as  to  let  the  disease 
implicate  the  spermatic  cord,  or  a  tumour  to  be 
formed  in  the  abdomen.— (On  the  Structure,  fyc, 
of  the  Testis,  p.  152—154.) 

Neuralgia  of  the  Testicle.  Irritable  Testicle.— 
By  these  expressions  is  signified  a  highly  sensi- 
tive and  exceedingly  painful  affection  of  the 
part,  generally  unaccompanied  by  any  swelling, 
or  other  obvious  change  in  it.  The  suffering  is 
frequently  of  the  most  excruciating  kind,  and  of 
long  duration,  though  subject  to  occasional  re- 
missions. "  A  patient  frequently  complains  of 
pain  in  the  testicle  when  there  is  no  disease  in 
it.  There  is  a  state  of  the  nerves  of  the  part, 
which  makes  him  feel  pain  in  it,  although  there 
is  no  inflammation,  nor  any  other  actual  disease  ; 
and  this  is  all  that  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  a 
neuralgic  affection  in  this  or  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  You  will  find  an  example  of  it  in  per- 
sons in  whom  a  large  calculus  passes  from  the 
kidney  to  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  the  calculus 
has  passed  a  little  way  down  the  ureter,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  testicle,  which  is 
at  ihe  same  time  frequently  drawn  up  by  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  cremaster  muscle  into 
the  groin.  When  you  examine  it,  you  find  it  of 
its  natural  size,  natural  shape— at  first  not  even 
tender,  although  excessively  painful ;  in  short, 
there  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  testicle,  de- 
pending not  on  any  disease  of  the  organ  itself, 
but  on  the  influence  which  the  calculus,  in  pass- 
ing down  the  ureter,  exercises  on  the  spermatic 
plexus  of  nerves.  Disease  in  the  kidney  will 
sometimes  produce  pain  in  the  testicle,  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  calculus,  or 
other  substance,  has  escaped  from  the  kidney  in- 
to the  ureter."  (Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.p.  620.)  From  the  observa- 
tions delivered  under  the  head  of  Neuralgia,  the 
reader  will  perceive,  that  neuralgic  affections 
may  depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  especially  on  derangement  of  the  gene- 
ral health.  In  the  dissection  of  a  testicle  that 
has  been  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  no  change  of 
structure  can  be  found.  In  one  instance  wluch 
I  attended,  there  was  occasionally  a  little  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  though  for  the  most  part 
it  remained  free  from  all  swelling  or  other  mani- 
fest alteration.  If  the  complaint  be  connected 
■with  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver  or  sto- 
mach, the  chance  of  relief  must  depend  upon 
the  possibility  of  curing  this  primary  affection. 
In  many  cases,  which  appear  to  be  entirely  ner- 
vous, or  not  associated  with  any  other  perceptible 
fault  in  the  system,  large  doses  of  the  sulphate 
of  quinine,  or  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  may  be 
prescribed ;  or,  if  the  disease  assume  an  inter- 
mittent type,  and  come  on  periodically,  the 
liquor  arsenicalis.  In  some  cases,  the  muriate  of 
morphia,  opium,  or  hyosciamus,  joined  with  calo- 
mel, will  answer  best ;  and,  if  the  liver  be  dis- 
ordered, and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  checked, 
calomel,  opium,  and  James's  powder,  should  be 
tried.  As  local  applications,  leeches,  ice-cold 
lotions,  ice  itself,  or  a  plaster,  one  third  of 
which  consists  of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  two 
thirds  of  soap  cerate,  or  the  veratria  ointment, 
deserve  to  be  particularly  specified.  For  addi- 
tional remarks  relating  to  neuralgic  affections, 
see  Neuralgia. 

Atrophy,  or  wasting  of  the  Testicle. — Some- 
times this  organ  is  either  partially  or  completely 
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absorbed.  This  may  happen  from  a  blow  or 
other  injury  which  causes  violent  inflammation 
of  the  part,  and  disorganization  of  it.  Oblitera- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  has  been  observed  to  be 
attended  with  a  dwindling  away  of  the  testicle  ; 
a  circumstance  which  would  Be  expected  from 
the  recollection  of  the  functions  of  the  organ 
being  necessarily  destroyed  by  such  obliteration. 
Varicocele  sometimes  leads  to  atrophy  of  the 
testis ;  and  sometimes  the  obliteration  of  the 
principal  spermatic  veins  with  a  ligature  or  for- 
ceps, adopted  for  the  cure  of  varicocele,  has  been 
followed  by  this  change  in  the  testicle.  Acute 
inflammation  of  the  testicle  from  gonorrhoea: 
chronic  enlargement  of  it  from  other  causes  ;  and 
especially  scrofulous  disease  of  the  organ,  may, 
in  the  end,  lead  to  atrophy  of  it:  in  the  first 
case,  possibly,  in  consequence  of  the  vas  deferens 
becoming  sometimes  permanently  obstructed  ; 
but  in  the  other  two  examples,  no  doubt,  from 
disorganization  of  the  testicle  itself.  The  pres- 
sure of  a  large  hernial  swelling  I  have  often 
known  occasion  atrophy  of  the  testicle ;  and 
the  strong  compression  of  the  spermatic  cord  by 
a  truss  would  appear  to  be  capable  of  producing 
the  same  consequence.  Atrophy  of  the  testicle 
was  remarked  by  Baron  Larrey  to  occur  with  re- 
markable frequency  after  the  deep  sabre-cuts  of 
the  back  of  the  neck,  received  by  the  French 
soldiers  in  Egypt,  in  their  contests  with  the 
Turks.  Onanism  and  excessive  venery  are  be- 
lieved to  lead  in  some  instances  to  atrophy  of  the 
testicle. 

The  induration  and  swelling  of  the  testicles  re- 
sulting from  effusion  of  urine  in  the  scrotum, 
and  often  accompanying  fistulas  in  perinseo,  will 
subside  after  the  disease  of  the  urethra  has  been 
cured.  (See  J.  Cloquet,  Pathologic  Chir.,  p.  44.) 
Every  surgeon  of  experience  must  have  witness- 
ed this  fact. 

The  late  Mr.  Ramsden  thought,  that  some 
sarcoceles  might  be  relieved  by  removing  with 
bougies  a  supposed  morbid  irritability  of  the 
urethra,  with  which  his  theories  led  him  to  con- 
nect the  origin  of  the  complaint.  (See  Pract. 
Obs.  on  Sclerocele,  fyc.)  No  doubt  many  chro- 
nic enlargements  of  the  testicle  have  subsided 
during  this  treatment,  especially  when  aided  by 
calomel  and  other  means  ;  but  a  doubt  may  be 
entertained  whether  the  bougie  had  any  essential 
share  in  producing  the  benefit  obtained.  The 
practice,  at  all  events,  is  not  at  present  much 
adopted,  though,  on  the  first  suggestion  of  it, 
many  trials  of  it  were  made. — C] 

[Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  has  had  occa- 
sion, very  frequently,  to  remove  schirrous  testes, 
and  in  all  the  cases  attended  with  encephaloid 
softening,  the  disease  has  returned  in  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  or  lumbar  glands ;  nor  does  the 
freedom  of  the  vas  deferens  from  the  disease, 
afford  any  guarantee  against  its  return,  accord- 
ing to  his  experience. — Reese.] 

[TETANUS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New 
York,  has  succeeded  in  curing  two  cases  of  trau- 
matic tetanus  by  the  free  use  of  wine  and  brandy, 
and  in  one  instance  so  completely  was  the  patient 
saturated  with  these  potations,  that  an  attack 
of  delirium  tremens  supervened,  which  was  well 
characterized,  and  to  this  Dr.  Hosack  attributes 
the  cure.  In  both  cases  the  patients  laboured 
under  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  opisthotonos  was  present.  Dr.  Dela- 
field  was  also  in  attendance  and  witnessed  the 
favourable  result. — Reese.] 

[TIBIA.    Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  excised  the 
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tibia  for  necrosis  in  four  cases,  in  three  of  which 
he  was  successful.  Dr.  M'Clellan  has  repeat- 
edly removed  the  tibia,  humerus,  and  femur,  un- 
der  like  circumstances. — Reese.] 

[TONGUE.  Dr.  The*.  Harris,  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  twice  extirpated  the  tongue  for  hyper- 
trophy of  that  member,  and  the  patients  "have 
recovered.  Dr.  Mutter,  of  the  same  city,  has 
lately  repeated  the  same  operation  with  entire 
sin  .ess.  Dr.  Mussey  reports  a  similar  opera- 
tion in  the  Amer.  Jour.,  for  1838.  In  the  same 
journal,  for  1836,  Dr.  Donnellan,  of  Louisiana, 
reports  a  case,  in  which  he  removed  a  greater 
portion  of  the  tongue  by  ligature.— Reese.] 

[TONSILS.  Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New 
York,  was  the  first  surgeon  in  America  who  re- 
moved the  tonsils  by  excision,  instead  of  the 
ligature,  which  had  long  been  employed  for  the 
purpose.  He  published  a  paper  on  the  subject 
an  the  Amer.  Jour.,  for  1827,  which  first  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  use  of 
the  knife,  which,  under  various  modifications 
of  instruments,  is  now  universally  used.  Dr. 
Physick  practised  for  many  years  the  removal 
<>l  i  lie  tonsils  by  the  use  ot  a  double  canula  and 
iron  wire,  but  the  inconvenience  often  occasion- 
ed, by  the  troublesome  sequelae  of  this  method, 
induced  him  to  adopt  excision  as  early  as  1827. 
At  first  he  used  the  scissors,  but  soon  construct- 
ed an  instrument  for  removing  the  uvula  or  ton- 
sils, which  is  described  in  the  Amer.  Journal, 
for  1827.  Dr.  Hosack  and  Dr.  Stevens,  of  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Fahnestock,  of  Bordentown,  have 
each  devised  instruments  for  the  purpose,  and 
Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  describes  one  of 
his  own  in  the  late  edition  of  his  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Surgery.  Different  American  sur- 
geons and  instrument-makers  have  variously 
modified  these  instruments,  and  Mr.  Tieman, 
of  New  York,  belonging  to  the  latter  useful 
profession,  has  devised  one  which  is  very  gen- 
erally preferred  to  all  others,  as  it  serves  to  ful- 
fil all  the  indications,  and  obviate  all  the  dan- 
gers occasionally  incident  to  the  operation. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner,  for  1839, 
Dr.  John  Mason  Warren  has  a  paper  on  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tonsils,  attended  by  certain  deformi- 
ties ot'  the  chest,  which  he  has  observed,  parti- 
cularly in  children.  His  father,  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren,  has  removed  the  tonsils,  by  excision, 
200  times.  To  guard  against  the  hemorrhage 
which  has  occurred  when  the  bistoury  has  been 
used,  he  employs  an  instrument  of  his  own, 
having  an  oval  aperture  to  receive  the  tonsil,  and 
a  concave  cutting  blade  is  attached,  which  excises 
it  readily,  the  pillars  of  the  palate  being  forced 
back  and  protected.  Nine-tenths  of  these  opera- 
tions were  rendered  necessary  by  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  either  occasioned'  by  the  enlarged 
tonsils,  or  co-existing  and  relieved  by  their  re- 
moval. The  rest  were  for  deafness  or  imperfect 
articulation. 

Dr.  Warren  has  closely  investigated  all  his 
cases  which  were  accessiole,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Parish's  paper  on  the  Change  of 
Voice,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  excision  of  the 
tonsils,  never  having  before  observed  it,  nor  has 
he  since  found  any  confirmatory  evidence.  He 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  wound  in 
the  pillars  of  the  palate,  in  such  examples  as 
those  of  Dr.  Parish,  in  which  this  change  of 
voice  occurred,  and  he  ascribes  it  to  the  imper- 
fection <>f  the  instrument  which  must  have  been 
employed  in  '.heir  excision. — Reese.] 

|  TRACHEOTOMY.    Since  the  note  inserted 


under  the  head  of  bronchotomy  was  prepared,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation 
upon  a  child  nine  years  old,  who  was  near  suf- 
focation from  the  presence  of  a  tamarind  seed  in 
the  trachea.  The  oedema,  and  other  diagnostic 
symptoms,  fully  satisfied  me  of  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  body ;  but  on  opening  the  trachea, 
its  presence  could  not  be  detected.  The  open- 
ing was  enlarged,  and  suffered  to  remain  open 
half  an  hour,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  or  felt 
of  the  seed,  although  the  alarming  symptoms 
subsided,  and  the  most  satisfactory  relief  was 
obtained.  I  felt  assured  that  the  foreign  body- 
was  lodged  below  the  incision,  perhaps  at  or 
near  the  bronchial  bifurcation,  and  did  not 
despair  of  yet  accomplishing  its  removal.  An 
obstinate  cough  continued,  with  irritative  fever, 
for  several  days,  when  a  small  portion  of  the 
seed  came  up  by  expectoration.  But  it  was  not 
until  three  weeks  had  elapsed  that  the  main 
body  of  the  tamarind  seed  came  up  during  a 
paroxysm  of  coughing,  and  the  little  patient  is 
now  convalescent. 

In  this  case,  although  the  operation  did  not 
immediately  accomplish  the  object  to  which  it 
was  directed,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
preserved  the  life  of  the  patient ;  for  at  the  time 
of  its  performance,  the  child  could  have  survived 
but  a  short  time.  The  decided  improvement  in 
the  respiration  which  supervened  upon  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  every  bad  symptom 
said  to  be  apprehended  after  bronchotomy,  satis- 
fied us  fully  of  the  safety  and  utility  of  opening 
the  trachea  in  dangerous  cases  of  trachitis  from 
any  cause.  For  although  the  opening  was  made 
of  a  crucial  form,  first  by  dividing  the  cartilage 
between  the  rings,  and  then  by  a  longitudinal 
incision  half  an  inch  in  length,  yet,  after  leav- 
ing it  open  half  an  hour,  it  was  closed  by  ad- 
hesive plaster,  and  in  less  than  a  week  had  en- 
tirely united  ;  the  air  only  escaping  at  the  open- 
ing, at  intervals,  during  the  first  few  hours. 

Dr.  Trowbridge,  of  Watertown,  has  performed 
this  operation  nine  times  successfully,  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  and  for  croup.  In  the 
Med.  Trans,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
1819,  he  describes  new  instruments  for  this  opera- 
lion  ;  and,  indeed,  for  all  operations  upon  the 
throat,  including  a  distender  for  keeping  open  the 
parts  divided,  and  which  he  regards  preferable 
to  tubes. 

The  late  Dr.  Physick  recommended  this  opera- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia,  as  long  ago 
as  1802,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  New  York 
Med.  Repos.  for  that  year.  He  was  led  to  make 
this  suggestion  from  observing,  in  a  fatal  case, 
that  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
of  the  glottis  kept  the  patient  suffering  for  days 
with  all  the  horrors  of  impending  suffocation,  re- 
spiration being  at  times  wholly  suspended.  To 
this  morbid  condition  he  attributed  the  dread  of 
water,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  hydro- 
phobia. Whether  he  ever  had  the  opportunity 
afterward  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  tracheotomy 
in  such  a  case,  I  am  not  informed. 

Dr.  Mott  has  repeatedly  performed  this  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  extraneous  substances 
from  the  larynx,  or  trachea,  with  uniform  suc- 
cess, except  when  the  foreign  body  has  been 
lodged  in  one  of  the  bronchiae  ;  and  in  one  ex- 
ample which  proved  fatal,  after  this  operation 
had  been  performed,  a  piece  of  the  kernel  of  a 
walnut  was  found  impacted  in  each  bronchia. 

A  few  months  since,  he  removed  a  large  black 
shawl  pin,  two  inches  in  length,  and  having  a 
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head  nearly  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  from  the  ] 
trachea  of  an  infant  eleven  months  old.  It  had 
been  there  forty-eight  hours,  and  though  its 
length  presented  great  difficulty  in  its  removal 
after  getting  hold  of  it,  yet  he  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  infant  recovered. 

As  this  operation  is  generally  required  in  chil- 
dren, it  is  always  difficult,  especially  as  the 
emergency  often  demands  its  performance  by 
candle-light.  One  thing  is  important  to  be  re- 
membered, viz.,  that  for  the  success  of  tracheo- 
tomy, great  caution  is  indispensable,  that  it 
should  be  performed  very  slowly,  and  especially 
that  the  opening  must  not  be  made  into  the 
trachea  until  every  drop  of  blood  has  ceased  to 
flow.  Without  this  precaution  the  child  may 
perish  from  strangulation,  even  though  only  a 
very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  have  entered 
the  trachea.  This  catastrophe  has  resulted 
from  this  operation,  and  in  one  recent  case  it 
occurred  in  this  city,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  repu- 
table surgeon. — Reese.] 

[TREPHINING.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  twice  cured  epilepsy  by  trephining  the 
scull.  In  one  case  of  paralysis,  for  which  he 
performed  the  same  operation,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  he 
has  published  a  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  for  which  he  applied  the 
trephine  to  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
cured  the  disease  by  this  operation. — Reese.] 

[TUMOURS.  Under  this  head  I  am  permit- 
ted to  add  a  highly  interesting  case  of  tumour  in 
the  neck,  in  which  the  operation  for  its  removal 
was  performed  by  Professor  Alden  March,  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.  And  although  this  operation  was 
unsuccessful,  yet  the  cause  of  its  failure  was  ap- 
parent, and  ought  to  be  known  to  the  profession, 
that  it  may  be  avoided  in  future  surgical  wounds, 
in  which  the  neck  is  to  be  involved.  This  opera- 
tion was  performed  in  August  last,  and  the  pa- 
tient died  on  the  table,  from  the  introduction  of 
the  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  through  the 
external  jugular. 

The  tumour  was  as  large  as  a  pint  bowl,  oc- 
cupying the  left  side  of  the  neck,  somewhat  egg- 
shaped,  having  its  largest  extremity  turned  up- 
wards, encroaching  on  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  so  as 
to  project  it  considerably,  and  inferiorly  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  clavicle. 

The  following  is  the  report  furnished  of  the 
operation  from  notes  taken  at  the  time  : — 

The  first  incision  was  commenced  under  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  and,  pursuing  a  curvilinear  di- 
rection, terminated  at  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  clavicle.  A  second  incision  was  commenced 
in  the  line,  and  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
former,  and  extending  downwards  in  an  opposite 
direction,  terminating  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  the  sternum.  A  third  was  commenced  upon 
the  base  of  the  jaw,  at  an  inch  distant  from  the 
chin,  and  carried  backwards  and  upwards,  so  as 
to  form  an  angle  with  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
terminating  at  the  posterior  and  superior  por- 
tion of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone. 

The  anterior  flap  was  raised  and  turned  over 
the  larynx,  which  exposed  the  cervical  fascia, 
inasmuch  as  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  platysma- 
myoides  were  obliterated.  The  fascia  was  divi- 
ded over  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-hyoi- 
deus  muscle  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  inches, 
which  exposed  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  omo- 
hyoideus.  In  the  angle  formed  by  these  and 
the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the  mastoid 
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muscle,  the  carotid  artery  was  exposed  and  se- 
cured with  two  ligatures. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  was  to  separate 
the  upper  part  of  the  tumour  from  the  base  of 
the  jaw,  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glands, 
both  of  which  were  founa  to  be  in  a  perfectly 
natural  and  healthy  state.  At  the  point  where 
the  labial  or  fascial  artery  passes  through  the 
submaxillary  gland,  it  was  divided,  or  a  large 
branch  of  it.  It  bled  quite  freely,  although  the 
common  carotid  had  just  been  secured.  This 
branch  must  have  derived  its  blood  from  the  in- 
ternal carotid  of  the  opposite  side,  by  the  way 
of  the  circle  of  Willis,  by  the  vertebral,  or  by 
the  superior  thyroidal  of  the  opposite  side,  or 
perhaps  from  these  several  sources.  This  and 
the  carotid  were  the  only  arteries  which  were 
secured  by  ligatures. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  was  to  dissect 
the  posterior  flap  from  the  surface  of  the  tumour, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  were  completely 
obliterated  over  the  centre  of  the  tumour,  or  re- 
duced to  a  mere  tendinous  fascia.  The  dissec- 
tion was  then  directed  to  detaching  the  tumour 
from  above  and  below,  of  course  avoiding  the 
chief  branches  of  the  carotid,  as  well  as  the 
trunk,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  great 
internal  jugular.  At  this  perioa  of  the  dissec- 
tion the  tumour  became  loose,  and  an  immediate 
and  successful  completion  of  the  operation  was 
confidently  anticipated.  But  while  cautiously 
dissecting  at  the  lower  part  of  the  attachments 
of  the  tumour,  the  external  jugular  vein  was  di- 
vided very  near  the  point  at  which  it  unites  with 
the  internal  jugular.  At  this  moment  a  plieno- 
menon  occurred  which  was  most  alarming.  It 
was  the  noise  of  a  strange  rushing  of  air,  as 
though  the  trachea  or  cavity  of  the  thorax  had 
been  cut  into,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  instant 
dissolution  of  the  patient ;  a  noise  resembling 
the  sudden  pouring  a  liquid  from  a  junk-bottle. 
The  patient  was  instantly  seized  with  tremours 
and  convulsions,  became  pulseless,  the  lips  livid, 
frothed  at  the  mouth,  and  the  pupils  dilated  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  moment  the 
occurrence  happened,  the  finger  was  placed  on 
the  mouth  of  the  wounded  vein  ;  and  the  opera- 
tion being  suspended,  the  patient  seemed  to  re- 
vive from  the  effects  of  diffusible  stimuli,  and 
partially  roused.  The  operation  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  very  soon  completed.  The  patient, 
however,  expired  without  a  struggle,  before  he 
could  be  removed  from  the  operating  table. 

That  this  patient  died  by  the  introduction  of 
air  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  this  candid  narration  of  the  facts 
should  teach  us  the  imminent  danger  of  opening 
veins  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  danger  may  save  many  lives,  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  by  a  simdar  casualty. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  case  reported  by  M. 
Dupuytren,  of  a  similar  operation  with  the  like 
result,  has  not  been  noticed  in  our  standard  works, 
else  still  greater  caution  might  have  been  usecl 
in  this  case.  Dr.  March  informs  me,  that  Pro- 
fessor Stevens,  of  this  city,  had  well  nigh  lost  a 
patient  from  the  same  cause,  while  operating  on 
the  neck  ;  and  Professor  Mott  had  to  abandon 
an  operation  in  consequence  of  this  occurrence, 
the  convulsions  were  so  alarming.  This  patient, 
however,  as  well  as  that  of  Professor  Stevens, 
recovered. 

Dr.  March,  the  operator  in  the  unfortunate 
case,  here  detailed,  has  since  tried  some  experi- 
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merits  on  inferior  animals  ;  and  among  others, 
he  introduced  a  blow-pipe  into  the  jugular  of  a 
cat,  and  a  single  puff  of  the  breath  resulted  in 
convulsions  and  death  ;  and  on  dissection,  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  larger  veins  were 
found  filled  with  air.  His  experiments  on  this 
subject  may  be  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance ;  and  the  explanation  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  which  followed  the  wounding  of  the 
vein  in  this  and  other  cases,  is  a  physiological 
problem,  the  solution  of  which,  if  accomplished, 
will  be  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  profession 
and  to  humanity. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  published  an  invaluable 
work  on  Tumours,  which,  in  point  of  variety  of 
pathological  and  surgical  information  on  this 
topic,  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  English 
language.  This  distinguished  surgeon  has  twice 
removed  the  parotid  gland,  and  in  twelve  cases 
dissected  out  lymphatic  glands  from  the  parotid 
region.  He  has  removed  forty-four  submaxilla- 
ry glands,  two  sublingual ;  and  twice  has  extir- 
pated one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland.  He  has 
also  successfully  removed  four  tumours  from  the 
vagino-rectal  septum. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  an 
interesting  case  of  pulsating  tumour  in  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  in  which  the  femoral  artery  was  lied 
without  permanent  benefit.  For  this  case,  and 
an  accurate  account  of  the  pathological  appear- 
ances, see  Amer.  Journal,  No.  50,  p.  283. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens,  of  New  York,  has  publish- 
ed a  clinical  lecture  on  the  operative  surgery  of 
tumours,  abounding  in  discriminating  precepts 
of  practical  character,  the  result  of  his  extensive 
opportunities  in  public  and  private  practice,  and 
of  his  unrivalled  success  in  this  department  of 
surgery.  His  two  rules  for  guidance  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  solid  tumours,  which  he  very  proper- 
ly urges  in  this  lecture,  should  ever  be  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  young  surgeon,  viz. :  1st.  Cut 
down  to  the  tumour  before  its  dissection  is  com- 
menced ;  and.  2d.  Remove  the  whole  of  the  tu- 
mour and  nothing  more.  In  no  department  of 
the  art  is  there  more  blundering  surgery,  and 
disreputable  mal-practice,  than  in  the  removal 
of  tumours  by  surgeons  who  have  failed  to  learn, 
or  neglected  to  observe  these  rules.  By  adopt- 
ing tlie  first  rule,  I  have  seen  a  tumour  removed 
from  the  axillary  region,  and  the  plexus  of  nerves, 
as  also  the  axillary  vessels,  artery,  and  vein, 
were  completely  exposed,  while,  by  keeping 
close  to  the  tumour  they  were  all  avoided,  though 
in  intimate  proximity,  and  no  secondary  hemor- 
rhage followed.  The  unsurgical  ambition  to 
Eerform  such  operations  quickly  cannot  be  too 
ighly  reprobated,  and  tumours,  especially, 
should  never  be  extirpated  in  a  hurry,  for  that 
which  is  well  done,  is  soon  enough  done.  Dr. 
Stevens  has  never  taken  up  the  carotid  artery. 
in  the  removal  of  tumours  from  the  neck,  and 
doubts  if  it  is  ever  necessary. 

By  observing  his  rules,  he  has  removed  a  large 
tumour  beneath  the  mastoid  muscle,  which  em- 
braced the  ninth  pair  of  nerves  in  one  part,  and 
the  common  carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  the  par  vusuiii,  and  oesophagus  in  another 
part  without  wounding  either  of  these  important 
structures.  In  several  instances  he  has  left  the 
important  nerves  and  blood-vessels  bare,  except 
covered  by  their  sheath,  from  the  sternum  to  a 
point  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  artery, 
and  has  never  known  secondary  hemorrhage  or 
slouching  to  follow,  the  sheath  of  these  vessels 
and  nerves  being  sufficient  for  their  nourishment. 


Dr.  Geo.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia,  has  re- 
moved the  entire  parotid  gland  nine  times  suc- 
cessfully, and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the 
patients  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease.  He 
restrains  the  hemorrhage  by  tying  the  external 
carotid,  under  the  digastricus,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  operation  has  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
internal  maxillary  and  the  temporal.  He  tied 
the  common  carotid  twice  in  these  cases,  but 
does  not  think  it  either  necessary  or  expedient. 
He  has  removed  parts  of  this  gland  in  multiplied 
cases,  when  involved  in  tumours.  He  has  five 
times  removed  the  one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
and  in  one  case  removed  this  gland  entirely.  In 
this  instance,  after  tying  both  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid  arteries  on  both  sides,  he  re- 
strained the  oozing  of  blood  by  the  use  of  one 
of  Hull's  trusses,  one  pad  being  placed  upon  the 
spine,  and  the  other  over  the  wound,  and  relying 
upon  the  spring  of  the  instrument  for  compres- 
sion, which  he  finds  does  not  impede  respiration. 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  illustrious  father  in  encountering  formi- 
dable tumours,  and  with  the  like  success.  He 
has  removed  four  large  tumours  from  the  neck  ; 
two  large  submaxillary  glands,  and  two  large 
tumours  from  the  groin,  which  closely  resembled 
hernia  in  their  form  and  locality.  In  all  these 
cases  the  operations  resulted  happily. 

Drs.  Mott  and  Bush,  of  New  York,  Dr.  N.  R. 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati, 
Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  many  other  surgeons 
in  America,  have  successfully  removed  tumours 
including  in  their  structure  the  entire  parotid 
gland.  But  to  Dr.  M'Clellan,  of  Philadelphia, 
belongs  the  merit  of  being  the  first  surgeon  in 
the  United  States  to  perform  this  operation, 
which  he  did  in  1826.  His  patient,  Dr.  Graham, 
is  now  living  in  New  York,  and  in  excellent 
health.  Since  the  operation,  he  has  visited 
Europe,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Abernethy, 
both  of  whom  were  satisfied  that  the  whole 
gland  was  removed. 

Some  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  removal  of  this  gland,  par- 
ticularly by  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  who  in- 
sists that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  and  of 
course  he  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of 
surgeons  who  have  claimed  success  in  this  opera- 
tion, whether  among  the  ancients  or  the  moderns. 
The  evidence,  however,  must  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  that  in  some  cases  the  entire  paro- 
tid has  been  removed,  as  in  Dr.  M'Clellan's  first 
case,  already  alluded  to.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  cases  reported 
as  extirpation  of  the  parotid,  only  a  portion  of 
the  gland  has  been  removed,  while  in  others  the 
tumours  extirpated,  though  occupying  the  paro- 
tid region,  have  not  involved  this  gland,  and  these 
are  the  cases  which  have  furnished  ground  for 
skepticism  in  relation  to  others  in  which  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt.  The  case  of  Mr.  Bell, 
as  reported  in  his  work  on  Tumours,  is  even 
more  than  doubtful,  and  on  this  case  it  is  that 
Dr.  Gibson  predicates  his  opinion,  that  the  opera- 
tion is  impracticable. 

That  tumours  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  super- 
ficial to  the  parotid,  do  often  fill  the  parotid  re- 
gion is  now  well  understood,  and  in  many  cases, 
by  their  gradual  growth  and  pressure,  they  may 
even  obliterate  the  parotid  gland,  cause  its  en- 
tire absorption,  and  completely  occupy  its  situa- 
tion. The  removal  of  such  tumours,  extending 
deeply  behind  the  jaw  and  filling  the  entire  lo- 
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cality  occupied  by  the  parotid  in  the  normal 
condition,  may  be  honestly  mistaken  by  the  sur- 
geon for  the  extirpation  of  this  gland.  And,  in- 
deed, that  such  is  the  case  in  several  of  the  in- 
stances reported,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that 
the  hemorrhage  has  been  inconsiderable,  and  the 
external  carotid  has  not  been  encountered  in  the 
operation ;  this,  with  other  large  vessels  and 
nerves,  having  been  obliterated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  tumour.  The  morbid  anatomy,  in  the 
displacement  of  the  parts  by  tumours,  often 
throws  great  obscurity  upon  such  cases.  The 
history  of  the  disease,  its  obvious  commence- 
ment in  the  parotid  itself,  and  the  tumour  in 
such  cases  retaining  the  locality  and  configura- 
tion of  the  gland,  and  suspending  or  disturbing 
its  function  from  the  beginning ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  essential  to  a  true  diagnosis. 
And  it  is  only  in  such  examples  that  any  sur- 
geon can  demonstrate  that  he  has  extirpated  this 
gland,  even  after  removing  a  tumour  from  its 
seat.  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  work  on  Tumours,  dis- 
tinctly recognises  this  discrimination. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  of  opinion 
that  tumours  composed  exclusively  of  the  parotid 
gland,  though  commencing  deep  behind  the  ra- 
mus of  the  jaw,  do  nevertheless  sometimes  es- 
cape from  tliis  confined  situation  ;  and  as  the  su- 
perficial structure  of  the  gland  and  its  facial  por- 
tion become  involved  and  enlarge,  the  whole  dis- 
eased gland  protrudes,  elongating  the  vessels 
and  other  posterior  attachments,  so  that  it  final- 
ly becomes  pendulous.  In  these  cases  he  thinks 
the  removal  of  the  entire  parotid  has  been  effect- 
ed with  great  facility  and  without  danger.  In 
such  circumstances  he  has  removed  the  entire 
thyroid  gland,  and  found  the  superior  and  inferior 
arteries  so  elongated  by  the  pendulous  tumour, 
that  they  have  scarcely  required  the  ligature, 
the  gland  being  nearly  detached  from  its  normal 
attachments.  Under  such  circumstances  the  ope- 
ration of  removing  the  entire  parotid  or  thyroid 
gland  would  involve  neither  difficulty  nor  hazard. 

Professor  Parker,  of  New  York,  hag  reported 
in  the  New  York  Med.  Gaz.,  for  Jan.  1842,  a 
highly  interesting  case  of  encysted  tumour  in 
the  mamma  of  a  woman,  occurring  during  lac- 
tation. It  was  of  enormous  size,  and  he  punc- 
tured it  with  a  trocar  and  drew  off  three  quarts 
of  milk.  The  operation  was  repeated  twice 
afterward.  It  appeared  to  have  originated  from 
a  closure  of  some  of  the  lactiferous  ducts.  The 
same  surgeon  has  removed  two  encysted  tumours 
of  cretaceous  structure.  In  each  case  the  tu- 
mour was  of  considerable  size,  and  situated  up- 
on the  arm  of  a  young  lady.  The  cysts  being- 
opened,  their  contents  were  found  to  be  of  the 
consistence  and  appearance  of  chalk. 

Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack  has  succeeded  in  curing 
scirrhous  tumours  of  the  parotid  gland  by  apply- 
ing a  ligature  to  the  common  carotid.  Two  of 
his  cases,  under  my  own  observation  in  this  city, 
have  been  entirely  removed  by  absorption,  which 
commenced  immediately  after  the  ligation  of 
this  artery,  and  rapidly  progressed  until  every 
vestige  of  the  tumours  has  disappeared,  though 
they  were  frightful  deformities  by  reason  of  their 
great  size.  A  third  case  is  now  under  treatment, 
the  operation  having  been  performed,  and  the  ab- 
sorption having  visibly  commenced. 

His  success  would  seem  to  encourage  a  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  this  comparatively  simple 
operation,  instead  of  the  hazardous  and  formi- 
dable remedy  of  excision  or  extirpation  of  the 
gland.  It  might  with  propriety  be  always  re- 
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sorted  to  first,  and  time  enough  elapse  to  ascer- 
tain its  effect  before  extirpation  be  attempted. 
See  Gibson's  Surgery,  last  edition,  and  New  York 
Lancet  for  1842." 

Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  New  York,  removed 
the  parotid  gland  seven  years  since  for  an  enor- 
mous hypertrophy  of  that  structure,  and  the  dis- 
ease has  never  returned.  By  keeping  close  to 
the  tumour  he  avoided  all  the  large  vessels,  had 
occasion  for  no  ligature,  and  the  hemorrhage  was 
inconsiderable. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Wallace,  an  eminent  oculist  of  New 
York,  has  extirpated  the  lachrymal  gland  for  an 
encysted  tumour  occupying  this  structure,  and 
which  had  attained  an  enormous  size.  The  pa- 
tient recovered,  and  thus  far  there  has  been  no 
return  of  the  disease. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1842,  Dr.  Mott  re- 
moved an  adipose  sarcoma  of  a  dense  nature 
weighing  about  three  pounds,  from  the  scrotum 
of  a  boy  named  Hancock,  aged  two  and  a  half 
years.  The  tumour  first  made  its  appearance 
two  years  ago,  at  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
simulating  the  character  and  leading  to  the  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  a  hernia.  On  cutting 
down,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  situated  in  the 
walls  of  the  scrotum,  between  the  fibrous  coat 
and  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  so  closely  connect- 
ed to  the  cord,  as  high  as  the  pillars  of  the  ex- 
ternal ring,  as  to  form  a  groove  for  its  pas- 
sage. The  wound  healed  by  the  first  intention, 
and  the  boy  returned  home  well. 

Dr.  Mott  has  successfully  removed  the  parotid 
gland  entire  ;  in  one  instance,  for  melanosis  of 
this  structure,  taking  the  precaution  of  tying  the 
external  carotid.  The  disease,  however,  re- 
turned in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  ultimate- 
ly destroyed  the  patient.  He  concurs  in  the 
opinion,  that  this  gland  is  not  very  frequently 
the  subject  of  disease,  although  occasionally 
found,  as  in  this  example.  The  lymphatic  glana, 
situated  on  the  parotid,  is  much  more  frequently 
the  seat  of  scirrhous  and  other  tumours.  He  has 
frequently  removed  this  gland  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  two  instances  it  had  become 
as  large  as  two  fists.  In  these  cases,  he  has 
found  the  parotid  partially  absorbed  by  the  com- 
pression, so  as  to  leave  the  ramus  of  the  jaw- 
bone exposed,  when  the  tumour  is  removed  ;  and 
he  has  often  seen  the  portion  of  the  parotid  re- 
maining in  a  perfectly  natural  state.  These 
cases  are  often  confounded  with  tumours  of  the 
parotid,  and  are  removed  successfully,  when  the 
operation  is  supposed  to  include  the  parotid 
gland.  So  also  with  tumours  of  the  socii  paro- 
tidis,  the  removal  of  which  is  easily  effected, 
as  Dr.  Mott  has  found  in  numerous  instances. 

In  one  case,  he  found  an  encysted  tumour, 
containing  a  thin  fluid,  and  being  situated  within 
the  parotid  gland  ;  this  was  enlarged  to  three 
or  four  times  its  size.  On  laying  the  gland  bare, 
he  found  its  aspect  to  be  perfectly  normal, 
which  led  him  to  cut  into  it,  when  the  sac  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  surrounded 
by  its  healthy  structure.  This  being  removed, 
the  patient  readily  recovered.  The  young  sur- 
geon should  here  learn,  thai  when  the  structure 
of  the  gland  is  natural,  he  should  cut  into  it  in- 
stead of  attempting  its  removal.  Dr.  Mott  has 
removed  the  sub-maxillary  gland  in  a  patient  in 
whom  it  had  reached  the  size  of  the  fist,  and 
the  tumour  was  of  scirrhous  hardness  and  ulcer- 
ated. In  enormous  tumours  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  he  has  twice  tied  the  superior  thyroid 
artery,  and  several  branches  of  the  inferior,  with 
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decided  benefit,  and  very  considerable  atrophy 
followed  the  operation.  In  one  of  these  cases 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  by  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  tumour,  became  so  great,  thai 
at  his  urgent  solicitation.  Dr.  Mott  was  induced 
to  exsect  the  whole  gland,  after  its  dangers 
were  fully  explained.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed,  and  the  patient  died  from  secondary  lie- 
morrhage.     The  tumour  weighed  six  pounds. 

In  Professor  Gross's  late  work  on  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  some  account  is 
given  of  a  tumour  of  the  parotid  gland,  which 
had  attained  an  enormous  size,  and  which  seems 
to  have  consisted  of  a  fatty  degeneration  of  that 
organ.  Its  extirpation  was  successfully  per- 
formed by  Professor  Parker,  now  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York,  and 
the  patient  completely  recovered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  side  of 
the  face.  In  this  case  the  removal  of  the  entire 
parotid  was  necessary,  involving  the  division  of 
the  duct    of  Steno,  and    the  portio  dura,  and 


requiring  the  ligature  of  the  external  carotid  and 
three  other  arteries.  The  excavation  exposed  the 
styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ana  its  mus- 
cles, and  yet  the  wound  granulated  kindly,  the 
ligature  coming  away  on  the  16th  day,  and  the  pa- 
tient was  discharged  cured  in  four  weeks  from  the 
date  of  the  operation.  The  tumour  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  College,  in  New  York. 

Professor  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  reports 
a  highly  interesting  case  of  the  successful  re- 
moval of  a  tumour  involving  the  parotid  gland, 
accompanied  with  practical  remarks,  and  his 
personal  testimony  to  the  removal  of  the  entire 
parotid  gland,  by  Professor  M'Clellan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  an  operation  of  which  he  witnessed 
the  performance.  He  also  mentions  the  same 
merit  as  due  to  the  late  Professor  Davidge,  of 
Baltimore,  Professor  N.  Smith,  of  New  Haven, 
and  Professor  Dudley,  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  J.  Randolph  also  extirpated  the  parotid  in 
1838,  with  entire  success.  (See  Amer.  Jour., 
for  1839.— Reese.] 
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[URETHRA.  Before  speaking  of  some  dis- 
eases of  the  urethra,  I  will  request  the  reader's 
attention  to  a  few  points  of  surgical  anatomy, 
very  necessary  to  be  well  understood  by  all  who 
have  occasion  to  pass  instruments  into  this 
passage.  From  certain  facts,  specified  by  M. 
Malgaigne,  it  appears,  that  when  the  penis  is 
lifted  up,  but  not  extended,  a  catheter  has  only 
to  pass  at  most  seven  French  inches  and  a  half, 
when  it  will  enter  the  bladder,  and  that  a  cathe- 
ter, which  is  allowed  to  remain,  will  project  at 
least  an  inch  into  the  bladder,  if  it  has  passed  to 
the  extent  of  seven  French  inches.  (See  also 
Velpeau,  Anat.  Chir.,  t.  xxi.  p.  234,  8vo,  Paris. 
1838.)  The  length  of  the  prostatic  portion  of 
the  urethra  is  variously  estimated,  from  six  to 
ten  lines,  (Malgaigne ; )  twelve  to  fifteen,  (Du- 
camp ;)  eight  to  eleven,  (Lisfranc ;)  that  of  the 
membranous,  or  muscular  portion,  from  five  to 
eight  lines,  (Malgaigne ;)  nine  to  ten,  (Ducamp;) 
and  seven  to  eleven,  (Lisfranc.)  "  Its  extent  is 
not  the  same  superiorly  as  interiorly.  Here  it 
is  very  short,  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  bulb,  and  behind  by  the  pros- 
tate ;  so  that  superiorly  its  length  is  about 
an  inch,  and  inferiorly,  four  or  five  lines." 
(Benjamin  Phillips,  On  the  Urethra,  $c.,  p.  11.) 
The  spongy  portion  is  subject  to  the  greatest 
variation,  and  is  the  only  part  of  the  urethra,  in 
which  the  different  positions  and  the  extension 
of  the  penis  make  a  change.  In  the  relaxed 
stage  of  the  organ,  there  is  an  angle  in  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  canal,  corresponding  to 
one  of  about  45°,  which  is  effaced  during  an 
erection.  Reckoning  from  beneath  the  symphy- 
sis of  thepubes,  the  two  other  portions  of  the 
urethra  ascend  obliquely  backwards,  so  that  the 
vesical  orifice  of  this  canal  is  three  or  four  lines 
above  the  level  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  and  one 
inch  behind  the  symphysis.  M.  Malgaigne  also 
states,  that  when  a  straight  catheter  had  been 
introduced  into  the  bladder  of  a  dead  subject, 
laid  out  upon  a  table,  the  instrument  described, 
in  relation  to  the  ground  and  the  axis  of  the 
body,  an  ancle  of  about  4,rJ.  When  the  penis 
is  raised,  as  during  an  erection,  the  angle  in  the 


spongy  portion  is  effaced  ;  but  the  curve  in  the 
membranous  and  prostatic  parts  remains  un- 
affected. 

The  direction  of  the  canal,  when  the  organ  is 
quiescent,  has  been  usually  compared  to  the 
letter  S  ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  believes, 
that  this  may  be  nearly  correct  when  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  distended  ;  "  but  when  the  penis 
is  placed  against  the  abdomen,  there  is  found 
only  one  curvature,  and  this  almost  disappears 
when  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  undistended.  If 
we  place  the  penis  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  ideal  axis  of  the  body,  and  look 
at  the  urethra  in  that  portion  of  its  course 
wdiich  has  not  reached  the  symphysis  of  the 
pubes,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  forms  a  curvature, 
which  presents  its  convexity  inferiorly ;  and 
that,  after  arriving  in  front  of  the  pubes,  the 
direction  of  the  canal  presents  a  straight  line. 
When  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  healthy,  we 
may  remove  all  curvatures  with  the  exception 
of  the  first.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  M. 
Amussat  has  recommended,  that  the  position 
of  the  penis  should  be  such  as  to  form  with  the 
axis  of  the  thighs  (the  patient  being  in  the  erect 
position)  an  angle  of  40°  to  45°."  (On  the  Urethra, 
its  Diseases,  fyc,  p.  17.) 

The  urethra,  then,  is  far  from  being  straight  ; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  so.  The  parietes  of  the 
urethra  being  soft  and  yielding,  it  is  capable  of 
being  dilated  to  a  certain  degree.  If  its  lower 
side  then  be  depressed,  by  means  of  any  solid 
instrument,  to  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  penis, 
and  its  upper  side  be  brought  by  the  same  instru- 
ment below  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  the 
angle  in  the  spongy  portion,  and  the  curve  in  the 
rest  of  the  canal,  must  both  be  at  once  obliterat- 
ed. But,  in  order  that  the  root  of  the  penis  may 
be  thus  depressed,  M.  Malgaigne  observes,  that 
lis  suspensory  ligament,  which  connects  it  to 
the  symphisis  of  the  pubes  and  to  the  linea  alba, 
must  be  loose  ;  and  that,  when  the  penis  is  at- 
tached higher  than  usual,  or  the  symphysis  de- 
scends lower,  greater  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
rendering  the  urethra  straight.  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  the  prostate  gland  is  in  a  state  of 
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enlargement,  which  carries  the  vesical  orifice  of 
the  urethra  above  its  natural  level.  This  is  well 
represented  in  two  plates  of  Stanley's  work  on 
Lithotomy.  In  two  subjects,  having  hypertro- 
phy of  the  prostate,  Mr.  B.  Phillips  ascertained 
the  level  of  the  most  depending  portion  of  the 
prostatic  part  of  the  urethra  to  be  from  six  to 
seven  lines  and  a  half  below  the  level  of  the 
vesical  orifice  of  this  canal ;  whereas,  in  healthy 
subjects,  he  found  it  to  be  only  from  three  to 
five.  (Op.  cit.,  p.  18.)  The  spongy  is  the  most 
dilatable  portion  of  the  urethra ;  but  as  any 
yielding  of  it  upwards  is  prevented  by  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  between  which  it  is  lodged,  the 
dilatation  is  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
its  lower  side,  and  admits  of  being  carried  to 
the  greatest  degree  at  the  bulb,  where  the  spongy 
substance  is  most  abundant.  At  this  point, 
corresponding  to  one  almost  directly  under  the 
symphysis,  the  canal  suddenly  becomes  narrow- 
er at  the  commencement  of  its  membranous  por- 
tion. Afterwards,  it  enlarges  again  in  its  pros- 
tatic part,  but  here  its  floor  has  two  lateral 
grooves  in  it,  occasioned  by  the  projection  of  the 
verumontanum  in  the  middle.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  bladder,  there  is  also  on  this  same  lower 
side  of  the  canal  a  transverse  prominence,  form- 
ed by  the  substance  of  the  prostate  gland,  and 
a  few  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  which  prominence 
is  termed  by  M.  Amussat  the  pyloric  valve.  The 
upper  side  of  the  urethra  being  everywhere 
smooth  and  firm,  presents  no  obstacle  of  this 
kind. 

Hence  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  beak  of  a 
catheter  is  inclined  against  the  lower  side  of  the 
urethra,  there  are  two  stoppages,  as  it  were  me- 
chanical ones,  and  met  with  even  in  the  dead 
subject ;  but  there  are  two  others  which  exist 
only  in  the  living  body,  and  which  depend  upon 
the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  vesicae.  Such, 
according  to  M.  Malgaigne,  is  the  urethra  of  the 
adult  male  subject.  In  the  child,  the  difficul- 
ties are  less  ;  the  penis  is  less  raised  ;  the  sym- 
phisis of  the  pubes  does  not  descend  so  far ; 
the  prostate  is  nearly  flat ;  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum is  but  little  developed ;  and  the  lower 
side  of  the  urethra  is  so  firm,  that,  until  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  scarcely  any  obstacle  is 
felt  in  the  whole  course  of  the  canal.  In  an  old 
man  the  reverse  is  the  case :  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum, which  is  looser,  admits  of  being  depressed 
further  towards  the  bulb ;  the  prostate  gland  is 
frequently  enlarged ;  and  what  M.  Amussat  calls 
the  pyloric  valve  more  strongly  marked.  From 
all  the  foregoing  circumstances,  it  follows,  that, 
cateris  paribus,  it  is  more  easy  to  sound,  or  pass 
an  instrument  into  the  bladder  of  a  child,  than 
an  adult,  and  an  adult,  than  an  old  person.  (See 
/.  F.  Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  630, 
ed.  2,  12mo,  Paris.  1837.)  In  cliildren,  however, 
for  reasons  stated  by  all  anatomists,  and  parti- 
cularly noticed  by  Mr.  B.  Phillips,  the  urethra  is 
more  curved.  (On  the  Urethra,  $c,  p.  19.)  The 
male  urethra  being  long  and  narrow,  having  also 
the  angle  and  curve  in  it  above  described,  and 
being  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and 
other  parts  whose  diseased  states  are  liable  to 
interrupt  the  functions  of  this  canal,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  fact,  that  it  is  subject  to  more 
numerous,  as  well  as  far  more  serious  diseases, 
than  the  short,  capacious,  and  simple  urethra  of 
the  female.  Thus,  as  an  able  surgeon  remarks, 
"  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine 
through  the  male  urethra  may  arise  in  various 
ways.  There  may  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
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prostate  gland,  by  which  one  extremity  of  the 
urethra  is  surrounded  ;  an  abscess  in  the  peri- 
nceum  ;  or  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  may  be 
inflamed,  and  converted  into  a  solid  tumour  ;  and 
any  one  of  these,  as  well  as  some  other  causes. 
may  operate  so  as  to  produce  the  effect.  The 
most  common  cause  of  difficult  micturition,  how- 
ever, is  a  contraction  or  stricture  of  the  urethra 
itself."  (Sir  Benj.  Brodie,  On  Bis.  of  the  Uri- 
nary Organs,  p.  2,  ed.  2.) 

Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips  does  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  false  passa- 
ges, and  he  maintains  that  it  possesses  much 
solidity.  "False  passages  (he  observes)  are  less 
frequent  here,  than  in  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
canal.  (See  also  Velpeau,  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii.  p. 
908.)  The  reason  of  this  must  be  immediately 
evident :  false  passages  are  ordinarily  made  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
endeavour  to  pass  an  instrument  through  the 
strictured  portion  of  the  tube.  Stricture  is  most 
frequently  seated  at  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  bulbous  and  membranous  portions  of 
the  canal ;  consequently  the  false  passage  will 
be  usually  anterior  to  this  latter  point."  (On 
the  Urethra,  its  Diseases,  8fC,  p.  15.  See  also  Vel- 
peau, vol.  cit.,  p.  910.)  "  Aussi  est  ce  bien  plutot 
il  son  entree,  a  son  depart  du  bulbe,  que  sur  elle- 
meme,  qu'on  observe  les  dechirures  ct  les  perfora- 
tions traumatiques." 

In  the  articles  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Re- 
tention of,  I  have  noticed  the  advice  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  and  of  M.  Velpeau,  to  keep  the 
back  of  the  catheter,  staff,  or  sound,  against  the 
upper  side  of  the  urethra.  "  This  side  of  the 
urethra,  forming  the  concave  margin  of  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  is,  on  this  very  account,  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  less  disposed  to  wrinkle. 
Having  no  excavation,  and  being  closely  adhe- 
rent to  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis,  it  presents 
in  its  spongy  part  great  regularity,  and  is  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  injury  from  the 
catheter."  There  is,  however,  as  M.  Velpeau 
explains,  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
urethra  almost  naked,  just  in  front  of  the  sym- 
physis, where  the  corpora  cavernosa  diverge 
from  the  bulb  to  be  inserted  into  the  rami  of  trie 
ischium  and  os  pubis  ;  and  where  the  beak  of  the 
instrument,  if  carelessly  pushed  on,  may  do  mis- 
chief.    (See  Velpeau,  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii.  p.  907.) 

This  subject  has  not  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Phillips.  "  In  introducing  an  instru- 
ment into  the  urethra  or  bladder,  (says  he,)  it  is 
necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  two  opposed  pa- 
rietes  of  the  urethra — the  superior  and  inferior 
— differ  singularly  as  to  their  configuration,  and 
that  we  cannot  indifferently  follow  the  one  or  the 
other  with  the  beak  of  an  instrument.  The  in- 
ferior portion  is  yielding  ;  for,  neither  along  the 
penis  nor  at  the  height  of  the  scrotum,  nor  be- 
neath the  pubic  symphysis,  is  it  supported  by 
anything  solid.  In  gliding  along  the  canal,  the 
beak  of  the  sound  may  easily  push  before  it  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  ;  for,  along  its 
surface,  we  meet  in  old  men  with  inflections  of 
the  membrane,  resulting  from  its  flaccidity, 
which  occasionally  have  a  tendency  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  instrument.  Some  orifices  of 
mucous  follicles,  and,  among  others,  those  of  the 
glands  of  Cowper,  are,  according  to  general 
opinion,  susceptible  of  receiving  and  arresting 
the  beak  of  a  sound,  especially  it,  it  be  of  a 
small  size.  Lastly,  at  the  level  of  the  bulb,  arid 
in  front  of  the  contour  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
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der,  on  the  sides  of  the  verumontanum,  there 
exist  on  the  inferior  surface  marked  depressions, 
the  orifices  of  which  are  presented  towards  the 
externa]  orifice  of  the  urethra;  against  these 
the  beak  of  the  Bound  passes,  and  by  them  is  oc- 
casionally prevented  from  making  further  pro- 
gress. 

"  If  we  examine  by  means  of  dissections  (at- 
tentively made)  false  passages  formed  in  the 
urethra  during  life,  or  after  death,  in  subjects 
submitted  to  catheterism,  we  find,  that  they  are 
produced  by  the  rupture  of  the  inferior  parietes 
"I  ibis  canal,  and  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  passages  exist  either  at  the  situation  of  the 
depression  I  have  pointed  out,  or  at  the  bulb. 
The  disposition  of  the  superior  part  of  the  ure- 
thra is  infinitely  more  favourable,  as  a  conductor 
for  instruments,  than  the  inferior.  Sustained  in 
front  by  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  behind  by 
the  pubic  symphysis,  it  presents  great  firmness: 
and  we  find  only  longitudinal  replications,  which 
are  removed  by  the  distention  produced  by  the 
instrument ;  and  no  obstacle  is  here  presented  to 
its  progress.  No  depression  exists  here  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  There  is  no  projection 
of  the  prostate  into  this  portion  of  the  tube ; 
neither  do  we  find  many  follicles,  either  isolated 
or  grouped  ;  nor  any  considerable  orifice."  (On 
the  Urethra,  fyc,  p.  129.)  For  additional  re- 
marks, see  Catheter,  and  Urine,  Reten- 
tion of. — C] 

[Dr.  Alex.  E.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  a  peculiar  af- 
fection of  the  female  urethra,  consisting  of  sen- 
sitive tumours  of  a  florid  red  colour  situated  with- 
in the  meatus^  and  covered  by  the  delicate  lining 
membrane  of  the  urethra ;  and  demanding  sur- 
gery for  their  relief.  He  describes  them  as  ex- 
quisitely sensitive,  and  bleeding  upon  the  slight- 
est touch. 

They  resemble  a  split  pea.  varying  from  that 
to  the  size  of  a  small  Kidney  bean,  and  are  placed 
upright  in  such  a  manner  as  to  break  the  flow  of 
urine.  The  patient  does  not  complain  of  the 
pain  of  urinating  as  her  greatest  distress,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  caused  by  exertion, 
or  from  contact  of  the  dress,  which  is  frequently 
excruciating. 

These  tumours  are  attached  usually  to  the 
margin  of  the  urethra,  from  which  they  can  be 
readily  snipped  off  with  the  scissors  ;  they  are 
liable,  however,  to  return,  and  the  margin  of  the 
urethra  assumes  a  fungoid  appearance,  with  the 
same  highly  organized  structure.  In  some  in- 
stances it  appeared  as  if  the  living  membrane 
had  shot  out  like  a  fungus,  or  was  prolapsed, 
under  which  circumstances  the  doctor  is  in  the 
habit  of  excising  a  portion  of  the  urethra,  say 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  from  the  external 
orifice. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  consist  in  first 
measuring  the  length  of  the  urethra  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  female  catheter,  and  marking  it  the 
instant  the  urine  begins  to  flow  ;  the  fungous  ex- 
crescence is  then  snipped  with  the  pince  of  Mu- 
sieux  and  drawn  out. 

The  urethra  is  next  circumscribed  with  a  knife, 
carrying  on  the  dissection  until  you  arrive  at 
sound  structure,  when  you  make  a  transverse 
section  of  the  whole.  The  hemorrhage  at  the 
moment  is  excessive,  but  by  pressure  it  is  al- 
ways arrested.  The  patient  is  usually  troubled 
with  retention  of  urine,  making  it  necessary  to 
have  the  water  drawn  off.  This  inconvenience 
mav  be  obviated  by  leaving  an  instrument  in  the 
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bladder  for  the  first  day  or  two  after  the  opera- 
tion. 

This  disease  is  spoken  of  by  Morgagni  in 
1751,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  Gloucester- 
shire,  in  1769,  and  also  by  Mr.  Wardrop  in  the 
London  Lancet,  vol.  13  ;  by  Boyer  in  his  Surgery, 
Sharp,  Warner,  and  Jennen  Chaussier,  and  Du- 
bois, Madame  La  Chapelle,  Rosenmuller,  Vogel, 
Kaldibrand,  and  Prochaska. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Hosack  arrives  at  the  following  con- 
clusions respecting  this  disease  : — 

First,  that  the  disease  is  characterized  by  pe- 
culiar symptoms.  Second,  that  it  is  not.  confined 
to  any  age.  Third,  that  it  is  unaccompanied  with 
discharge  unless  the  parts  are  chafed  or  abraded. 
Fourth,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
disease  it  is  better  to  remove  at  once  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  urethra,  including  the  tumour. 
Fifth,  that  it  is  a  complaint  of  slow  growth,  and 
does  not  attain  to  any  great  size,  for  in  no  in- 
stance yet  recorded,  so  far  as  I  am  enabled  to 
learn,  has  it  been  found  larger  than  a  small 
cherry. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  has  lately  perform- 
ed the  operation  of  excising  these  tumours  from 
the  female  urethra  with  success. — Reese.] 

[URETHROPLASTIC.  The  application  of 
the  autoplastic  method  to  the  cure  of  fistulte, 
fissures,  and  ruptures  of  the  urethra,  has  been 
successfully  made  by  Drs.  Mott,  Mutter,Detmold, 
M'Clellan,  Pancoast,  and  many  other  American 
surgeons. — Reese.] 

[URINARY  CALCULI.  A  highly  interest- 
ing case  has  lately  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, in  which  upwards  of  a  hundred  calculi  have 
passed  at  different  periods  through  the  urethra, 
varying  in  size  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin  to 
that  of  a  large  sized  grain  of  coffee.  Seventy- 
three  of  these  calculi  are  now  in  my  possession  ■ 
and  as  the  patient  is  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion, and  more  are  passing  every  week,  I  can 
vouch  for  the  facts  here  recorded,  and  shall  re- 
port to  the  profession  the  progress  and  the  result 
of  the  case  in  one  of  our  periodicals. 

The  colour  of  these  calculi  is  a  yellowish 
brown,  very  smooth  on  their  surface,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  a  concavity  on  one  side,  and  a 
convexity  on  the  other  ;  which,  with  some  pains, 
may  be  accurately  fitted  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
same  order  and  relation  in  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  lie  when  in  situ. 

These  calculi  resemble  very  much  those  lithic 
concretions  which  are  so  often  discharged  from 
the  bladder,  and  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
these.  On  analysis,  however,  they  are  found  to 
contain  only  phosphate  of  lime,  without  a  parti- 
cle of  lithic  acid  or  ammonia.  The  valuable  pa- 
per of  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1797,  furnishes  us  with  this  test,  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  calculi  of  the  prostate 
gland  from  those  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys ; 
and  by  this  and  other  criteria,  there  can  be  little 
doubt'but  the  concretions  in  this  case  have  exist- 
ed in  the  prostate  gland ;  whence,  so  fast  as 
they  are  dislodged,  they  get  back  into  the  blad- 
der, or  forward  into  the  urethra,  and  then  pass 
off  with  the  urine. 

The  history  of  this  case  is  highly  important, 
and  from  the  patient  I  collect  tlie  following 
facts  :  He  had  been  of  a  hale,  vigorous  consti- 
tution, without  any  symptoms  of  this  affection, 
until  about  four  years  since,  when  he  was  61 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  attacked  suddenly 
by  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  frequent  inclination, 
but  no  ability,  to  empty  the  bladder ;   pain  so 
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excruciating,  as  to  disable  him  from  his  work 
and  from  walking.  He  at  first  resorted  to  Har- 
lem oil,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physician,  drank 
mucilaginous  teas  of  various  kinds  made  of  rain- 
water ;  the  disease  being  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  pump-water  heretofore  used. 
Soon  after  this  excruciating  torture  came  on, 
while  drinking  gin  to  a  great  extent,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  relief  by  this  means,  he  observed 
for  the  first  time,  that  whenever  the  urine  flow- 
ed, small  calcareous  concretions  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  of  the  shape  and  size  of  radish-seeds, 
passed  through  the  urethra.  Having  eolleetea 
a  tea-spoonful  of  these  little  stones,  he  submit- 
ted them  to  a  physician  for  examination ;  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  a  distinguished  surgeon  in 
this  city,  that  he  might  undergo  the  operation  of 
sounding.  The  sound  having  been  introduced, 
and  the  presence  of  calculi  having  been  detected, 
he  was  told  that  the  operation  of  lithotomy  could 
alone  afford  him  any  relief. 

From  his  advanced  age,  he  declined  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a 
lingering  death.  As,  however,  no  relief  was  ob- 
tained from  the  diluents  or  diuretics  which  he 
had  been  so  long  using,  and  as  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  gin  was  doing  positive  injury,  he  re- 
solved to  discontinue  the  use  of  them  all,  and 
begin  to  drink  pump-water,  from  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  medical  advice,  and  then,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  trust  in  the  Lord  for  life  or 
death." 

In  about  three  weeks  from  the  time  in  which 
he  thus  gave  up  all  medical  treatment  and  drank 
freely  of  cold  pump-water,  he  observed  a  small 
stone  to  drop  into  the  urinal,  and  in  a  few  days 
another  ;  each  affording  him  some  relief.  Since 
that  time,  which  is  now  a  little  more  than  eigh- 
teen months,  he  has  passed  all  these,  and  many 
more  which  have  not  been  preserved.  He  says 
that  one  passes  every  four  or  five  days,  and 
sometimes  two  at  once  ;  and  he  is  conscious  of 
the  passage  of  each,  although  the  pain  is  very 
slight.  Since  these  calculi  have  been  passing, 
he  has  been  rapidly  recovering  his  health  and 
bodily  strength ;  and  from  a  spectacle  of  ema- 
ciation, he  is  now  a  strong,  robust  man,  and  at 
his  age  has  extraordinary  health.  He  has  now 
no  difficulty  in  passing  his  urine,  except  some- 
times when  a  momentary  interruption  occurs  to 
the  stream,  by  one  of  the  stones  passing  into  the 
urethra  ;  when  it  is  soon  forced  out  with  very 
little  inconvenience. 

lie  is  impressed  with  the  belief  that  these  are 
fragments  of  a  large  calculus  in  his  bladder, 
which  was  felt  by  the  sound ;  and  that  since  he 
ceased  to  trust  in  human  power,  it  has  been 
miraculously  broken,  and  that  he  is  now  con- 
\aleseent  by  supernatural  agency.  He  is  per- 
fectly happy  under  this  conviction  :  and  the  pro- 
priety of  dissuading  him  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  or  convincing  him  that  natural  causes 
will  account  for  the  comfort  he  enjoys,  is  ex- 
ceedingly questionable. 

But  while  we  leave  the  patient  himself  undis- 
turbed in  the  enjoyment  of  his  faith,  the  medical 
philosopher  cannot  fail  to  discover  in  the  pro- 
gress ot  this  case,  as  narrated  by  the  patient, 
and  in  the  results  of  which  he  is  now  in  posses- 
sion, details  presenting  some  most  important 
and  interesting  features,  which  may  be  improved 
for  practical  purposes. 

That  these  calcareous  deposites  have  never 
been  larger  than  they  now  are  is  clear  from  their 
smooth  surface,  and  from  their  peculiar  organi- 
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zation.  That  they  did  not  originate  in  the 
bladder  or  kidneys  may  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  already  named,  that  they  do  not  contain  an 
atom  of  the  lithic  acid.  Aim  that  they  could  ex- 
ist at  all  in  the  bladder  in  this  quantity  for  any 
length  of  time  is  improbable,  from  the  fact  that 
so  soon  as  one  of  them  gets  into  the  bladder,  it 
produces  uneasiness  until  it  is  discharged,  when 
the  relief  seems  to  be  entire. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  he  was  sounded 
by  the  surgeon,  one  or  more  of  these  calculi  had 
passed  into  the  bladder  from  the  prostate  gland 
in  which  they  were  imbedded,  either  in  the  en- 
larged cells  of  the  gland,  or  encysted,  as  they 
are  sometimes  found.  These  were  felt  by  the 
sound;  and  as  the  rest  produce  ulceration, they 
pass  one  or  two  at  a  time  into  the  bladder,  and 
so  out  through  the  urethra. 

Had  this  patient  submitted  to  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,  and  the  calculi  been  removed,  it  will 
be  readily  perceived  that  no  permanent  or  satis- 
factory relief  would  have  been  obtained;  for  to 
remove  them  from  the  body  of  the  prostate  is 
altogether  impracticable.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  his  refusal  to  submit  to  the  opera- 
tion has  saved  his  life,  although  any  surgeon 
would  be  liable  to  give  the  same  opinion  under 
similar  circumstances.  May  we  not  safely  pre- 
sume, that  many  of  the  failures  occurring  in 
lithotomy  occur  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  calculi  originating  in  the  prostate,  and 
thence  finding  their  way  perpetually  into  the 
bladder  ? 

In  Marcet's  valuable  Essay  on  Cakulovs  Dis- 
orders, much  information  on  this  subject  will  be 
found,  together  with  a  plate  very  accurately 
representing  these  calculi  of  the  prostate  glann. 
He  states,  that  the  symptoms  are  often  mistaken 
for  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  and  if  any  of  these 
calculi  be  discharged,  their  appearance  is  so 
similar  to  that  of  lithic  concretions,  that  unless 
their  chemical  nature  be  ascertained,  they  will 
almost  infallibly  be  mistaken  for  that  species  of 
calculus.  He  also  records  an  instance  of  an  er- 
ror of  the  opposite  kind,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
minister  ;  who,  while  attended  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  surgeons  in  London,  passed  a  num- 
ber of  small  brownish  concretions,  which  were 
mistaken  for  calculi  of  the  prostate,  and  the 
treatment  was  for  some  time  conducted  on  that 
supposition.  But  upon  subjecting  these  calculi 
to  chemical  analysis,  he  found  them  to  consist 
of  pure  lithic  acid  ;  and  upon  an  appropriate 
treatment  being  adopted,  the  complaint  soon  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Distinct  from  this  affection,  and  requiring 
different  treatment,  a  case  may  be  mentioned 
which  often  occurs,  in  which  trie  calcidus,  al- 
though formed  in  the  kidney  or  bladder,  becomes 
lodged  in  the  prostate,  in  attempting  to  pass 
through  the  urethra.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  re- 
corded a  case  of  this  description,  in  which,  upon 
attempting  to  introduce  the  catheter,  he  felt  a 
grating  sensation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; 
and  on  introducing  the  finger  into  the  rectum, 
calculi  could  be  felt  moving  in  a  cyst  within  the 
prostate,  and  a  distinct  clashing  could  be  heard 
as  their  surfaces  were  pressed  together.  It  was 
proposed  that  a  small  incision  should  be  made 
through  the  rectum  into  the  prostate,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  calculi;  but  the  patient 
would  not  consent.  This  gentleman  died  a  few 
years  afterward,  when  the  prostate  was  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  calculi;  and  this  was  also 
the  case  with  his  kidneys,  from  which  these  con- 
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cretions  had  doubtless  descended,  and  were  ar- 
rested  in  thi  ir  course. 

Dr.  R.  Coatee, of  Philadelphia,  has  a  statistical 
account  Of   cases  in   the   Pennsylvania  Hospital, 

in  the  Amer,  Joum.  for  1W5,  which  is  valuable 
and  useful  tor  reference. 

Professor  Gibson  has  a  valuable  chapter  on 
ibis  subject  in  his  late  work.  He  mentions  a 
singular  variety  of  calculus  found  in  the  bladder 
by  Dr.  Physick,  and  since  by  Dr.  Lemoyne,  of 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  It  closely 
resembled  common  plastering  mortar,  and  con- 
sisted  in  both  cases  of  sabulous  matter  and  hair. 
In  his  own  practice,  Dr.  G.  removed  a  large  stone 
bj  lithotomy  from  a  boy  four  years  old,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  found  the  greater  part  of  a 
needle,  which  had  become  the  nucleus  for  a 
calculus,  which  thus  early  had  attained  the  size 
of  a  small  egg. 

The  ease  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
upon  whom  Dr.  Physick  performed  the  lateral 
operation  of  lithotomy  a  few  years  ago,  is  in 
one  respect  unique,  viz.,  the  number  of  calculi 
found  in  the  bladder,  which  far  exceeded  that 
ever  before  reported.  The  most  remarkable  case 
on  record  is  that  in  which  39b  calculi  were  found 
in  the  bladder  after  death,  but  Dr.  Physick  ex- 
tracted from  the  bladder  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall more  than  one  thousand,  varying  from  the 
size  of  a  partridge  shot  to  that  of  a  bean,  which 
were  counted,  besides  many  which  were  lost. 
They  were  uniformly  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
upon  the  end  of  each  was  a  black  spot  of  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  the  forceps  and  scoop,  as 
well  as  the  other  precautions  for  completely 
cleansing  the  bladder,  the  venerable  patient,  n  ho 
was  of  very  advanced  age,  completely  recovered, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  remained  upon  the 
bench  he  had  so  long  honoured  in  excellent  health. 

Dr.  Sewall,  of  Washington,  has  recorded,  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  extra- 
ordinary case  of  hereditary  calculous  diathesis. 

For  the  treatment  of  urinary  calculi,  Dr. 
Physick  was  in  the  practice  of  using  the  tincture 
of  phytolacca,  (pokeberry,)  in  doses  of  a  dessert- 
spoonful three  times  a  day,  with  or  without  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  of  spirits  of  turpentine.  The 
Venice  turpentine  made  into  pills,  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  drachm  in  24  hours,  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Betton,  of  Germantown.  These  and  the 
like  remedies  are  useful  when  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  a  fit  of  the  gravel,  or  in  anticipa- 
tion of  its  recurrence,  and  which  for  the  most 
part  is  dependant  on  the  passage  of  a  calculus 
along  the  ureter. — Reese.] 

[UTERUS,  CANCER  OF.  The  disease  gen- 
eraUy  first  attacks  the  cervix,  and  especially 
the  posterior  lip  or  margin  of  the  os  tinea?.  In 
the  beginning,  the  symiptoins  are  attended  with 
ambiguity,  and  cannot  be  discriminated  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  from  those  arising  from 
various  other  causes  productive  of  irritation  of 
the  womb.  Most  frequently  the  disease  is  ush- 
ered in  by  irregularity  of  menstruation,  a  sani- 
ous  bloody  discharge,  or  a  profuse  leucorrhcea  ; 
together  with  an  annoying  sensation  of  tension. 
weight,  ami  dragging  pains  in  the  lumbar  and 
hypogastric  regions,  extending  frequently  to 
different  points  of  the  pelvis  and  hip;  frequent 
desire  to  make  water ;  tenesmus  ;  and  lanci- 
nating pain  in  the  cervix  uteri.  On  examination, 
the  portion  of  it  towards  the  vagina  is  per- 
ceived to  be  either  hardened  at  every  point, 
or  indurated  in  some  places,  and  softened  in 


others.  The  os  tincse  is  likewise  indented,  irre- 
gular, and  half  open.  When  pressure  is  made 
with  the  finger,  a  sanious  bloody  matter  is  dis- 
charged. 

The  disease  may  continue  in  this  state  for 
several  months,  or  even  years ;  but,  at  length, 
the  symptoms  become  more  aggravated ;  the 
darting  pains,  which  nowr  affect  also  the  groins 
and  thigh,  occur  with  increased  violence ;  and 
the  discharge  becomes  exceedingly  ichorous  and 
fetid,  blended  with  sloughy  matter  and  clotted 
blood.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  frequently  no- 
ticed, profuse  hemorrhages  come  on.  At  the 
same  time,  the  constitutional  impairment  be- 
comes more  and  more  serious,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  the  carcinomatous  hectic,  and  the 
pallid  sallow  appearance  of  the  countenance, 
so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  Ultimate- 
ly death  takes  place,  either  suddenly,  from  pro- 
fuse bleeding,  or,  as  more  usually  happens,  the 
patient  dies  hectic,  in  a  state  of  horrible  suf- 
fering. 

If,  in  this  advanced  form  of  the  disease,  a.post 
mortem  examination  is  instituted,  the  portion  of : 
ihe  uterus  connected  with  the  vagina  is  found  ul- 
cerated, or  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  fungi, 
or  indurated  masses,  extend  irom  this  point 
within  the  cervix.  The  uterus,  or  upper  portion 
of  the  vagina,  is  frequently  much  hardened  ;  and 
the  ulceration  may  even  be  continued  into  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  so  as  to  form  new  communi- 
cations between  one  or  even  both  these  viscera 
and  the  vagina,  and  account  for  the  involun- 
tary discharge  of  urine  and  feces  by  the  latter 
passage: 

When  the  disease  commences  in  the  cavity 
of  the  litems,  the  cervix  remains  for  a  long 
while  unaffected,  while  the  body  of  the.  womb 
enlarges  in  every  direction,  and  may  attain  con- 
siderable magnitude.  In  such  a  case,  the  swell- 
ing is  sometimes  distinctly  perceptible  through 
the  parietes  of  the  hypogastrium. 

Cancer  of  the  uterus  may  originate  at  any 
period  after  puberty,  (Chelivs,  Handb.  der  Chir., 
b.  ii.  s.  630 ;)  but  the  time  of  life  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  50,  is  that  in  which  its  commence- 
ment is  most  common.  I  have  attended  not  less 
than  three  women,  who  died  under  the  age  of 
30,  from  the  effects  of  the  cancer  of  the  womb. 
Cruveilhier  observes,  that  from  the  age  of  35  to 
that  of  50  is  the  principal  season  for  this  cruel 
disease,  though  he  has  known  one  woman  of  the 
town  die  of  it,  whose  age  was  onljr  26  ;  and  has 
seen  it  in  women  as  old  as  60,  70,  80,  and  even 
83.  In  University  College  Hospital,  I  lately 
had  a  case  in  a  woman  about  70,  in  whom  it 
proved  fatal,  about  two  years  after  its  first  at- 
tack. In  this  case,  the  disease  had  implicated 
the  whole  of  the  vagina  and  even  the  labia. 
One  young  woman,  whom  I  attended  in  Great 
Ormond  Yard,  for  a  cancerous  womb,  of  which 
she  died,  had  an  aged  mother,  who  had  suffered 
severely  from  carcinoma  of  each  breast,  but  had 
latterly  been  freed  from  the  disease  by  a  slough- 
ing process  ;  an  event  which  is  uncommon,  but 
does  now  and  then  happen.  (See  Cancer.) 
Next  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  cancer  of  the 
womb  is  the  form  in  which  the  disease  most 
frequently  presents  itself.  Sometimes  the  dis- 
ease takes  place  in  the  womb  and  breast  to- 
gether ;  and  Cruveilheir  records  an  instance  in 
which  cancer  uteri  was  accompanied  by  a  me- 
dullary tumour  in  the  substance  of  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  so  that,  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  case,  the   patient  was   attacked 
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with  convulsions  and  hemiplegia.  According  to 
this  distinguished  pathologist,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  of  cancerous  diseases  in 
general  to  affect  the  whole  economy,  by  extend- 
ing from  the  point  first  attacked,  as  from  a  cen- 
tre, cancer  of  the  womb  is  but  rarely  accom- 
panied by  this  general  implication  oi  the  sys- 
tem, and  especially  of  the  breast. 

It  appears  also^  from  Cruveilhier's  researches, 
that  the  vagina  is  as  frequently  the  seat  of 
cancer  as  the  neck  of  the  womb.  "  Its  anterior 
paries  is  much  more  frequently  attacked  than 
its  posterior ;  and  hence  it  is  rare  to  find  in- 
stances in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  bladder 
does  not  participate  in  the  disease."  (Anat. 
Pathol.,  liv.  xxiii.  pi.  6.) 

Cruveilhier  finds,  that  what  he  terms  the 
areolar  pultaceous  cancer,  is  the  most  frequent 
of  all  the  forms  of  cancer  to  which  the  uterus  is 
liable.  In  this  the  uterus  is  transformed  into  a 
spongy  texture,  from  which  a  cancerous  sub- 
stance, of  greater  or  less  consistence,  may  be 
compressed  in  the  shape  of  small  worms ;  so 
that,  when  this  texture  has  been  emptied  by 
suitable  preparation,  a  hollow  cellular  structure 
remains.  Cruveilhier  conceives  that  he  has 
made  out  the  fact,  that  cancer  of  the  uterus  be- 
gins in  the  venous  system.  However  this  may 
be,  he  notices  another  fact,  which  is  of  greater 
Importance  to  the  practitioner,  viz.,  that  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  pelvis  are  almost  con- 
stantly affected  in  cancer  of  the  womb.  He  speci- 
fies in  particular  two.  situated,  one  to  the  right 
and  the  other  to  the  left,  at  the  sides  of  the  pel- 
vis, on  a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  ischi- 
atic  foramen  ;  these,  he  says,  are  often  the  only 
lymphatic  glands  implicated.  The  lumbar 
glands  he  finds  less  frequently  diseased  than 
the  pelvic  ;  and  he  states,  that  they  may  be  en- 
larged and  red  without  presenting  any  vestige 
of  cancerous  structure.  The  inguinal  glands  are 
only  involved  when  the  disease  attacks  the  ex- 
ternal pudenda,  and  the  orifice  of  the  vagina. 
In  only  one  dissection  he  found  the  cancerous 
substance  in  the  thoracic  duct,  though  he  ex- 
amined it  at  every  opportunity  ;  and,  in  another 
instance,  he  traced  the  same  substance  in  many 
of  the  lymphatics,  which  proceeded  from  the 
diseased  parts.  (Op.  cit.,  liv.  xxvii.)  In  one 
case,  dissected  by  Cruveilhier,  one  ureter  was 
enormously  dilated,  and  the  corresponding  kid- 
ney wasted.  "  The  relations  of  the  ureters  with 
the  lateral  and  superior  part  of  the  vagina,  and 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder,  which  is 
often  implicated  in  cancer  of  the  uterus,  account 
for  the  impediment  to  the  flow  of  the  urine 
through  the  ureters,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  often  surrounded  by  cancerous  masses,  which 
compress  them.  This  compression  may  take 
place  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  ureter  is  completely  obliterated ;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  such  compression  does  not 
produce  the  fatal  consequences  which  theoretical- 
ly might  be  expected.  The  urine  dilates  the  ure- 
ter, (see  liv.  xxvii.  pi.  2,  fig.  2,)  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  becomes  dilated,  is  lengthened  and 
rendered  tortuous  or  spiral,  like  a  varicose  vein. 
The  pelvis  and  calices  in  their  turn  are  also  ex- 
panded, so  as  to  acquire  a  considerable  capa- 
city. The  kidney,  compressed  by  the  urine, 
accumulated  in  the  dilated  calices,  gradually 
wastes  away,  and  is  converted  into  a  mere  shell, 
or  husk  of  a  pale  yellow,  having  some  resem- 
blance in  colour  to  the  changed  state  of  the  kid- 
ney, known  of  late  by  the  name  of  Bright's  Dis- 
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ease ;  and  such  atrophy  may  proceed  so  far  that 
no  urine  can  be  secreted,  or  so  little,  that  any 
redundance  may  be  easily  prevented  by  ahsorp- 
lion."  The  possibility  of  life  continuing  long, 
with  an  obstruction  of  both  ureters,  would  be, 
however,  a  very  different  case  from  that  de- 
scribed by  Cruveilhier. 

Gangrene,  consequent  to  cancer  of  the  womb, 
is  found  by  Cruveilhier  to  be  very  common, 
sometimes  destroying  the  cancerous  structure, 
layer  by  layer,  arid,  in  other  instances,  attack- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  it.  In  both  cases,  the 
discharge  becomes  horribly  fetid,  and  when  the 
finger  is  withdrawn  from  the  vagina,  it  brings 
away  a  sloughy  putrid  detritus,  which  Cruveil- 
hier says  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more  like 
it  than  the  substance  into  which  hospital  gan- 
grene transforms  the  textures  invaded  by  it. 
The  sloughing  may  advance  slowly  or  rapidly  ; 
a  difference  which  has  vast  influence  on  the  in- 
tensity and  acuteness  of  the  symptoms.  When 
gangrene  attacks  the  whole  of  the  cancerous 
mass,  and  nearly  annihilates  it,  the  case  might 
be  mistaken  for  one  of  primary  mortification ; 
and,  in  many  examples,  the  cancerous  state  of 
the  pelvic  and  lumbar  absorbent  glands  is  the 
only  criterion  of  the  gangrene  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  cancerous  affection  of  the  uterus. 
{Cruveilhier,  Anal.  Pathol.,  liv.  xxiv.) 

As  I  have  never  seen  more  than  palliative  re- 
lief derived  from  medicines  or  local  applications, 
in  the  treatment  of  true  cancer  of  the  womb,  I 
shall  not  dwell  long  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  temporary 
relief  is  to  be  sought  principally  in  the  judicious 
employment  of  narcotics  and  purgatives  as  oc- 
casion requires,  the  horizontal  position,  leeches 
on  the  hypogastric  region  in  the  early  stage,  fo- 
mentations, and  frequent  ablution  with  tepid 
water,  or  decoction  of  poppies.  I  have  not 
generally  found  the  chloride  of  soda  lotion,  nor 
any  astringent  injection,  superior  to  tepid  water 
in  the  temporary  relief  afforded  ;  but  when  the 
discharge  is  copious  and  exceedingly  fetid,  they 
may  be  tried.  The  tincture  of  iodine,  the  hy- 
driodate  of  potash,  the  iodide  of  mercury,  the 
carbonate  of  iron,  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  the 
aqua  laurocerasi,  and  almost  all  the  medicines 
specified  in  the  article  Cancer,  I  have  seen 
tried,  but  without  any  permanent  benefit. 

Modern  experience  proves,  however,  that  when 
cancer,  or  rather  scirrhus,  is  confined  to  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  it  will  sometimes  admit  of  being 
successfully  removed  by  excision.  The  cervix 
uteri,  in  the  healthy  state,  projects  from  three  to 
six  lines  into  the  vagina ;  but  M.  Lisfranc  has 
known  it  make  no  projection  at  all.  The  vagina 
around  it  is  thin,  and  in  contact,  on  one  side, 
with  the  bladder,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
rectum ;  while  upwards  it  is  continuous  with 
the  proper  substance  of  the  uterus.  The  vagina 
may  be  detached  from  the  cervix  uteri  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half  an  inch,  without  any 
7isk  of  opening  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum 
which  separates  it  from  the  bladder  ;  but  since 
the  latter  viscus  adheres  very  intimately  to  its 
anterior  surface,  it  might  then  be  reached  by 
the  instrument.  Behind,  the  peritoneum  not 
only  covers  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
uterus,  but  also  descends  over  the  vagina,  to 
form  what  M.  Velpeau  terms  the  rectogenital 
excavation  ;  so  that,  on  this  side,  the  knife,  if 
carried  only  a  few  lines,  would  open  the  perito- 
neum. M.  Velpeau  considers  it  erroneous  then 
to  say  that  there  is  a  space  of  eight  lines  in 
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front,  and  ten  behind,  between  the  upper  edge 
ot  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  serous  membrane  of 
the  abdomen.  The  distance  is  slated  by  M. 
Malgaigne  to  vary,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  projection  of  the  cervix.  M.  Malgaigne 
a)  so  states,  that  the  vagina  may  always  be  de- 
tached from  the  cervix  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  front,  without  hazard  of 
wounding  the  peritoneum ;  but,  behind,  the  va- 
gina ascends  further,  and  there  is  less  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  peritoneum.  It  may  be  added, 
that  no  very  large  arteries,  or  veins,  are  dis' 
tnbuted  to  the  neck  of  the  womb.  (See  Vel- 
peau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii.  p.  620  : 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  747,  ed.  2.) 

According  to  Baudelocque,  the  excision  of  the 
cervix  uteri  was  first  suggested  in  1780,  by  Lau- 
variot.  M.  Tarral  even  ascribes  it  to  Talpius  ; 
but  the  tumours  which  the  latter  took  away 
were,  according  to  M.  Velpeau,  evidently  polypi. 
Lazzari,  who  puts  in  a  claim  for  Monteggia,  is 
also  believed  to  have  made  a  similar  mistake  ; 
nor  has  M.  Velpeau  been  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  operation  was  ever  performed  by 
Andre-de-la-Croix  and  Lapeyronie,  as  M.  Tar- 
ral represents.  Troisberg  recommended  it,  how- 
ever, in  1787  ;  and,  as  a  critical  writer  observes, 
sometimes  the  cervix  uteri  was  removed  acci- 
dentally with  the  knife  by  ignorant  persons, 
who  mistook  it  for  a  polypus.  (See  Edinb. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  No.  103,  p.  377.)  Pro- 
fessor Osiander,  of  Gottingen,  first  executed  the 
operation  in  1801,  on  a  widow,  whose  vagina 
was  filled  by  a  very  vascular  fetid  fungus  as 
large  as  a  child's  head,  growing  from  the  orifice 
of  the  womb.  By  means  of  Smellie's  forceps, 
the  fungus  was  drawn  down  ;  but  it  broke  off", 
and  a  tremendous  hemorrhage  ensued.  The 
operator,  without  loss  of  time,  introduced  sev- 
eral crooked  needles,  armed  with  strong  liga- 
tures, through  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  and 
body  of  the  uterus,  until  they  emerged  at  the  os 
tincae.  These  ligatures  served  to  draw  down 
the  uterus,  and  retain  it  near  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina.  Osiander  then  introduced  a  bistoury 
above  the  scirrhous  portion,  and  divided  the 
uterus  exactly  in  the  horizontal  direction:  for 
an  instant,  the  bleeding  was  profuse,  but  it  was 
quickly  stopped  by  means  of  a  sponge,  saturated 
with  styptics.  In  about  a  month,  the  woman 
recovered.  Osiander  afterwards  performed  eight 
similar  operations  upon  different  patients,  all  of 
whom  are  reported  to  have  experienced  a  cure. 
The  observations  of  Osiander  were  no  sooner 
promulgated  in  France,  than  M.  Dupuytren 
adopted  the  new  operation,  and  made  numerous 
trials  of  it.  M.  Recamier  followed  Dupuytren  ; 
so  that  by  1815,  the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri 
had  become  in  France  a  common  operation. 
However,  it  remained  for  M.  Lisfranc  to  extend 
the  practice,  and  to  convince  the  most  incredu- 
lous of  the  little  danger  resulting  from  it.  (M. 
Velpeau,  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med.  Oper.,  t.  iii.  p. 
615.)  Dupuytren  also  performed  the  operation 
eight  times  ;  but,  instead  of  employing  the  liga- 
tures and  knife,  as  Osiander  did,  lie  drew  down 
the  uterus  with  hooked  forceps,  (les  pinces  de 
museux.)  and  divided  it,  above  the  scirrhous  part, 
with  curved  knives  and  scissors.  One  of  the 
patients,  on  whom  Dupuytren  operated,  had  a 
return  of  the  disease,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
operation  with  no  better  result ;  but  was  after- 
wards effectually  cured  by  the  application  of 
caustic,  with  the  aid  of  the  speculum  invented 
by  01.  Recamier. 


'  Dr.  John  Brown,  surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Hos- 
pital,  has  published  one  of  the  best  descriptions 
of  the  operation  of  removing  the  cervix  uteri,  as 
witnessed  by  him  at  Paris,  in  1826  and  1827. 
To  perform  this  operation,  (he  observes,)  the 
patient  must  be  placed  as  for  lithotomy,  with 
the  parts  exposed  to  a  clear  light.  The  specu- 
lum (that  of  M.  Recamier.  or  that  of  Madame 
Boiven)  is  then  to  be  introduced  by  a  slight  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  hand,  its  outside  having  been 
previously  smeared  with  cerate  or  butter,  in  pre- 
ference to  oil,  and  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
soiling  the  interior  of  the  tube,  which,  when 
clean,  serves  to  reflect  in  its  sides  the  disease  of 
the  cervix,  and  will  of  course  aid  the  practitioner 
in  forming  his  opinion.  A  lighted  candle,  held 
close  to  the  larger  end  of  the  instrument,  is 
sometimes  employed  with  a  similar  view.  The 
condition  of  the  cervix  having  been  ascertained, 
and  the  speculum  withdrawn,  the  left  forefinger 
is  passed  up,  and  on  it  the  double  hooks,  which 
are  firmly  fixed  in  the  projecting  lips  of  the  cer- 
vix, one  on  each  side,  and  given  to  an  assistant 
for  a  moment.  The  operator,  then  taking  both 
hooks  in  his  right  hand,  gradually  and  gently 
draws  down  the  cervix,  till  it  has  been  brought 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  external  parts  ;  he 
next  passes  a  button-pointed  bistoury  behind 
the  diseased  portion  of  the  uterus,  (the  labia, 
&c.  being  held  asunder,)  and  removes  it.  A 
similar  operation  is  performed  in  cases  of  polypi, 
with  this  exception,  that,  in  place  of  the  bistou- 
ry, a  large  and  strong  pair  of  curved  scissors  is 
used,  and  that  the  neck  of  the  polypus  is  in  gen- 
eral alone  divided.  The  cut  surface  of  the  uterus 
quickly  resumes  its  natural  position  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  hooks,  no  dressing  being  commonly 
applied  to  the  part ;  and  the  patient  being  put 
to  oed,  is  placed  on  a  strict  regimen  for  several 
days,  venesection  and  leeching  being  freely  em- 
ployed, not  only  to  remove,  but  even  to  prevent 
attacks  of  inflammation.  (M.  Lisfranc  usually 
bleeds  his  patients  at  La  Pitie  to  z  x.  or  =  xii. 
soon  after  the  operation,  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
cision being  considered  by  him,  particularly 
where  there  has  been  preceding  menorrhagia,  as 
analogous  to  a  suppression  of  the  menses  ;  re- 
peating the  bleeding,  leeching  the  sacral  region, 
and  using  emollient  fomentations  and  enemas  on 
the  least  occurrence  of  abdominal  tenderness. 
Such  treatment  is  generally  very  successful, 
although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  bleed  three 
or  four  times  from  the  arm,  besides  applying 
leeches.) 

After  the  simple  introduction  of  the  speculum, 
in  certain  cases  where  an  inflammatory  diathe- 
sis exists,  (more  particularly  in  young  persons, 
or  where  the  cervuc,in  addition  to  other  disease, 
appears  gorged  with  blood,)  care  is  to  be  taken 
to  throw  emollient  lotions,  or  those  containing 
the  chlorides  of  lime,  or  soda,  into  the  vagina 
several  times  daily,  by  means  of  a  syringe  ; 
and  the  wound,  il  tedious,  may  require  to  be 
touched  with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Women,  so 
treated,  are  usually  able  to  go  home  in  three  or 
four  weeks.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  patient 
should  go  to  stool  soon  after  the  operation,  as 
the  effort  might  detach  the  coagulum  from  the 
wound.  One  woman  is  alleged  to  have  become 
pregnant  fifteen  days  after  the  operation,  went  the 
usual  time,  and  was  delivered  in  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  as  there  was  no  cervix  uteri  to  resist 
the  passage  of  the  infant.  "  When  we  consider 
(continues  Dr.  Brown)  the  high  vascularity  and 
great  irritability  of  the  uteriae   apparatus    it 
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might  be  supposed  that  the  operation  just  de- 
scribed must  necessarily  be  of  an  extremely 
painful  nature,  and  that  troublesome  hemorrhage 
would  always  occur.  But  no  such  consequences 
usually  ensue  ;  the  drawing  down  of  the  organ 
being  commonly  effected  by  very  slight  efforts  ; 
and,  as  to  pain,  the  patients  hardly  ever  appear 
to  experience  any.  The  bleeding  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one  or  two  ounces.  There  is  one  conse- 
quence, however,  which  usually  follows,  and 
which,  I  need  scarcely  observe^  requires  to  be 
energetically  treated  ;  I  mean  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum.  Whether  this  arises  from  the 
division  of  the  portion  of  that  membrane  de- 
scending between  the  rectum  and  uterus,  or  from 
continuous  sympathy,  (as  Hunter  calls  it,)  or 
from  an  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  paren- 
chymatous substance  to  the  membranous  cover- 
ing of  the  uterus,  is  not  easy  to  determine.  The 
portion  of  the  cervix  removed  is  usually  that 
which  projects  into  the  vagina,  and  no  more  ; 
and  it  will,  I  imagine,  be  conceded,  that  when 
we  consider  the  general  extensibility  of  the  or- 
gan, such  a  portion  of  it  may  be  safely  excised 
without  implicating  the  important  membrane  in 
question  ;  but  I  do  not  say  that,  on  occasions 
where  a  portion  of  the  body  has  been  removed 
with  the  cervix,  such  an  injury  may  not  have 
been  done  ;  an  accident  which  the  practitioner 
should  do  his  utmost  to  avoid."  (See  Br.  J. 
Brown's  paper  in  Bub.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science, 
vol.  vi.  p.  22—27.) 

In  1828,  M.  Lisfranc  had  performed  this  opera- 
tion on  thirty-six  individuals,  as  is  stated,  for 
cancer  uteri,  the  recognition  of  which  last  dec- 
laration as  a  positive  fact,  I  beg  to  observe,  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
merits  of  the  operation.  Of  the  thirty-six  pa- 
tients thus  operated  upon,  "  thirty  were  then 
well,  three  dead,  and  three  in  progress  of  recove- 
ry. One  female,  operated  on  some  years  before, 
had  since  become  pregnant,  and  recently  given 
birth  to  twins.  Lately,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
entire  uterus  has  been  removed  by  M.  Recamier  ; 
and,  in  September  last,  this  formidable  operation 
was  performed  at  La  Charite,  by  M.  Roux. 
The  patient  died  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation."  (See  Practical  Formulary  of  the 
Parisian  Hospitals,  by  F.  S.  Katier,  p.  17.)  Lan- 
genbeck's  extirpation  of  the  whole  uterus,  by 
cutting  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  linea 
alba,  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  detail,  as  it 
is  a  proceeding  which  I  would  never  recommend 
to  be  imitated.  The  poor  woman  experienced 
the  same  fate  as  the  patient  of  M.  Recamier. 

Even  with  regard  to  the  excision  of  the  cervix 
uteri,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  to  me  that  many 
of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  performed  were  not 
truly  cancerous.  Doubts  may  be  entertained,  I 
think,  whether  the  enormous  tumour  removed  in 
the  very  first  instance  of  such  operation  by  Osi- 
ander,  was  really  a  cancerous  affection.  Several 
of  the  cases  operated  upon  in  Paris,  were  decided- 
ly not  of  this  character.  On  this  point  I  fully 
agree  with  Dr.  Brown,  an  eye-witness,  who  re- 
marks :  "  While  I  admit  the  facility  with  which 
such  a  measure  may  be  accomplished,  I  must  be 
permitted  to  doubt  its  necessity  in  some  of  the 
cases  related.  The  second  and  third  were,  in 
my  opinion,  such  affections  as  would  have  yield- 
ed to  common  local  and  constitutional  measures, 
and  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  been  so  treat- 
ed by  British  surgeons,  and  perhaps  by  a  few  of 
our  French  brethren."  (See  Brown,  in  Bublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  vi.  p.  29 ;  and  M. 
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Ricord's  Obs.  upon  Ulcer  of  the  Cervix  Uteri,  in 
Journ.  Hebdomadaire.)  M.  Velpeau,  who  regards 
the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  as  an  operation 
so  completely  established  as  to  render  unneces- 
sary any  reply  to  the  arguments  used  against  its 
performance  by  Wenzeland  Zang,  acknowledges 
that  the  difficult  point  is  to  lay  down  precisely 
the  indications  for  it.  "  The  elongation  from 
simple  hypertrophy  of  the  neck,  being  rather  an 
infirmity  than  a  disease,  never  requires  it.  Ex- 
coriations, ulcers,  syphilitic  growths,  not  being 
of  an  incurable  nature,  are  none  of  them  cases 
for  it.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  indurations  and  lumps,  free  from  pain, 
whether  attended  or  not  by  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, so  often  met  with  in  females  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  It  is  only,  then,  in 
well-marked  cancerous  disease,  that  the  opera- 
tion is  allowable  ;  but  here  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  question.  In  truth,  so  long  as  cancer  is  free 
from  ulceration,  or  does  not  present  itself  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina,  in  the  form  of  a  more 
or  less  bloated  mass,  the  diagnosis  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult.  The  firmness,  or  natural  consistence 
of  the  cervix,  the  varieties  in  its  size,  protuber- 
ance, density,  and  form,  according  to  the  age 
and  different  conditions  in  which  the  female  may 
be,  demand,  in  the  first  instance,  great  ability, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  belief  in  affections  of 
which  not  a  vestige  exists.  Then,  how  can  there 
be  any  certainty  of  a  lesion  so  deeply  situated  . 
in  the  midst  of  so  condensed  a  texture,  and  com- 
posed of  elements  so  changeable  ?  This  is  not 
all :  when  the  existence  of  cancer  is  incontesta- 
ble, its  limits  must  still  be  ascertained.  On  this 
point,  doubts  are  seldom  quite  removed,  till  the 
disease  is  far  advanced  ;  and  scarcely  ever  can 
a  guarantee  be  given  that  the  cervix  is  the  only 
part  diseased,  and  the  body  of  the  uterus  not 
yet  attacked."  However,  encouraged  by  the 
fact,  that  the  cancer  of  the  uterus  continues 
longer  than  that  of  other  parts,  without  extend- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  system,  M.  Velpeau  would 
not  absolutely  renounce  the  operation.  "  It  is 
better  (says  he)  to  try  it  than  abandon  the 
woman  to  a  certain  death,  whenever  the  disease 
leaves  a  hope  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  re- 
moved." (See  Nouv.  Elem.  de  Med.  Oper.,  t. iii. 
p.  616.) 

In  one  instance,  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  cervix  uteri,  tried  to  draw  down  the 
latter  part :  "  For  this  purpose,  (says  he,)  Boi- 
vin's  speculum  having  been  introduced,  its  blades 
were  divaricated  and  held  by  an  assistant ;  the 
hooked  forceps  were  then  passed  through  the 
tube,  and  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  cervix.  Gen- 
tle traction  was  next  exercised  (the  speculum 
having  been  withdrawn)  upon  the  two  forceps, 
which  seemed  to  produce  more  uneasiness  than 
is  usual,  till  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ex- 
crescence appeared  within  the  blades.  It  was 
now  found  that  the  excrescence  had  been  torn 
off  from  the  cervix,  and  remained  attached  only 
by  a  portion  of  the  lining  membrane :  this  was 
divided  by  a  blunt  bistoury  passed  cautiously  on 
the  finger,  and  the  tumour  removed.  Attempts 
were  next  made  to  fix  the  hooks  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  uterus,  in  order  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased surface  from  which  the  new  growth  had 
originated  ;  but  the  instruments  uniformly  sepa- 
rated, from  the  parts  being  unusually  soft.  One 
of  the  forceps  was  at  length  passed  into  the  os 
uteri,  with  a  view  to  fix  it  there,  when  a  discharge 
of  thick  pus,  to  the  amount  of  about  one  ounce, 
flowed  ;  and,  on  passing  up  the  finger,  the  inte- 
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nor  of  the  uterus  appeared  so  unequal,  (though 
not  of  stony  hardness,)  that  further  attempts  to 
excise  the  cervix  were  considered  unadvisable. 
The-  vagina  was  therefore  washed  out  with  cold 
water,  and  cold  compresses  applied  ;  about  two 
ounces  of  blood  were  lost.  The  uterus  did  not 
appear  much  enlarged."  This  woman  recover- 
ed, and  became  free  from  all  her  previous  ail- 
ments. The  inferences  deduced  from  this  case 
by  Dr.  Brown  are :  1.  "  That  it  may  not  be  al- 
ways practicable  to  excise  the  cervix  uteri,  or 
even  to  draw  it  down  for  that  purpose.  2.  That 
abscess  of  the  uterine  cavity  may  exist  as  a  la- 
tent malady,  without  any  decisive  symptom  to 
denote  its  presence.  3.  That  very  great  relief, 
almost  amounting  to  a  cure,  may  be  afforded  by 
the  evacuation  of  such  purulent  depositions." 
(Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  37.)  The  original  disease 
appears  to  Dr.  Brown  to  have  been  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  cervix,  ending  in  the  forma- 
tion of  pus  within  the  cavity  of  the  organ,  and 
accidentally  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a 
small  excrescence.  The  absence  of  hardness 
and  lancinating  pain,  he  says,  denotes  that  it 
was  not  cancer.  The  whole  history  of  this  case 
and  its  result  confirm  this  view;  and  of  course 
the  case  is  another  example  in  which  the 
excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  was  not  neces- 
sary. 

Instead  of  the  excision  of  the  cervix  uteri  for 
cancerous  disease,  M.  Bayle  advocated  the  ap- 
plication of  caustic  ;  and  his  advice  was  founded 
upon  the  fact  shown  by  pathological  anatomy, 
that,  in  the  early  stage  of  malignant  ulceration  of 
this  part,  the  texture  of  the  uterus  is  healthy  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  lines  from  the  ulcer- 
ated surface.  The  patient  having  been  placed  in 
the  right  position,  and  the  speculum  introduced, 
the  cancer  is  to  be  cleansed  with  dossils  of  char- 
pie,  introduced  by  means  of  a  long  pair  of  for- 
ceps. If  the  surface  is  irregular,  or  the  seat  of 
fungous  granulations,  they  are  to  be  removed 
with  curved  scissors,  or  a  sharp  edged  kind  of 
scoop,  (Dupuytren.)  In  this  manner,  indeed,  such 
growths  may  be  removed,  not  only  from  the 
cervix,  but  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus.  Al- 
ter the  ulcer  has  been  cleaned,  a  roll  of  charpie 
is  placed  below  the  speculum,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  vagina  from  the  action  of  the  caustic. 
Then  the  caustic  is  applied,  either  the  arsenical 
paste,  (Bayle,)  or  the  pure  potash,  scraped  to  a 
point,  and  fixed  in  a  porte-crayon  ;  or  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury,  with  which  lint  is  wetted 
and  conveyed  with  forceps  to  the  ulcer.  The 
application  is  continued  for  one  minute ;  then 
copious  injections  of  tepid  water  are  employed 
for  the  removal  of  the  uncombined  particles  of 
caustic  ;  the  charpie  and  speculum  are  with- 
drawn, and  the  patient  put  into  a  warm  bath. 
In  about  four  or  six  days,  the  application  is  to 
be  repeated  ;  and,  if  no  ill  consequences  follow, 
it  is  to  he  continued  at  short  intervals,  but  more 
and  more  lightly  each  time,  in  proportion  as  the 
cure  advances.  (Lisfranc ;  also  Malgaigne, 
Man.  de  Mid.,  p.  745,  ed.  2.)—  C] 

[UTERUS,  POLYPI  OF.  The  fact  alluded 
to  by  Cooper,  that  polypus  uteri  has  not  the 
same  tendency  to  return,  when  partiaUy  extir- 
pated, that  polypus  nasi  lias;  in  factj  that  par- 
tial extirpation*  whether  by  the  knite  or  liga- 
ture, is  always  followed  by  death  of  the  portion 
remaining  attached  to  the  uterus,  is  very  well 


illustrated  by  a  preparation  in  the  Obstetrical  Mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York.  The  tumour  was  removed  from  the 
uterus  of  a  lady,  who  had  for  three  years  suffered 
under  the  symptoms  of  polypus.  The  ligature 
was  applied  by  Dr.  Delafield,  late  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  this  college.  The  second  day  after 
the  operation,  on  attempting  to  tighten  the  liga- 
ture, it  broke,  and  the  canulacame  away.  Seven 
days  after  this  the  tumour  was  seized  with  a 
pair  of  strong  lithotomy  forceps,  and,  after  slight 
rotation,  was  brought  away.  On  examination, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  tumour  had  not  part- 
ed at  the  point  where  the  ligature  was  applied, 
but  that  it  had  peeled  off  from  the  uterine  mu- 
cous membrane  about  an  inch  higher  up.  The 
preparation  now  presents  the  body  of  the  tu- 
mour, the  neck  strangulated  by  the  application 
of  the  ligature,  and  above,  an  expansion  ter- 
minated by  a  smooth  surface,  about  the  size  of 
a  cent,  where  the  polypus  was  attached  to  the 
fundus  uteri.  This  fact  suggests  the  probability, 
that  polypi  of  the  uterus,  like  those  of  the  heart, 
may  at  first  be  formed  of  detached  coagula, 
which  afterwards  becoming  organized,  unite  to 
the  uterine  parietes  by  simple  adhesion.  This 
hypothesis  will  account  for  the  fact  of  their 
destruction  by  ligature  upon  any  part  of  their 
structure,  and  their  subsequent  separation  from 
the  uterine  wall,  and  coming  away  entire. 

Professor  Francis,  of  New  York,  inclines  to 
an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  Professor  Cooper, 
and  is  strengthened  in  this  belief,  from  facts  as- 
sociated with  a  case  of  polypus  at  the  fundus, 
which  having  been  partially  removed,  preg- 
nancy occurred  subsequently,  and  no  annoyance 
followed.  There  is  no  evidence  of  polypus  at 
present  existing,  and  the  uterine  functions  are 
sustained  with  their  wonted  regularity. 

Ample  experience,  according  to  Dr.  Francis, 
of  New  York,  justifies  the  use  of  iodine,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  a  large  class  of 
uterine  affections.  No  remedy,  according  to 
Dr.  Francis,  exerts  a  more  general  and  salutary 
influence  on  this  great  viscus  of  the  female 
economy.  In  cases  of  sterility  or  barrenness, 
its  importance  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
instances  ;  irregularities,  arising  from  difficult 
menstruation,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
monthly  lustrum,  have  been  overcome  :  in  short, 
the  hydriodate  of  potash,  among  other  forms 
of  iodine,  is  ever  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  embar- 
rassing cases  of  this  nature.  See  also  Francis's 
third  edition  of  Denman's  Midwifery. — Reese.] 

[UVULA.  The  excision  of  the  uvula,  or  a 
part  of  it,  when  elongated,  is  often  necessary  in 
cases  of  obstinate  cough.  It  can  often  be  ac- 
complished with  the  scissors,  but  Dr.  Physiek 
constructed  an  .instrument  for  truncating  the 
uvula,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  he 
subsequently  improved  for  excising  the  tonsils. 
The  removal  of  the  uvula  has  often  been  per- 
formed for  stammering,  when  the  impediment 
is  ascribed  to  a  narrowness  of  the  passage,  from 
the  pharynx  to  the  mouth,  and  in  such  cases  the 
tonsils  are  often  excised.  Dr.  Physick's  paper 
on  the  subject  is  in  the  Amer.  Journal,  for  1827. 
Excision,  both  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils,  has  long 
been  known  to  be  useful  in  certain  cases  of 
deafness.  Mr.  Brain,  a  surgeon,  ofManches- 
ter,  has  divided  also  the  frenum  epiglottidis.— 
Reese.] 
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[VAGINA.  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
twice  succeeded,  by  dissection,  in  separating 
the  walls  of  the  vagina,  which  had  adhered 
throughout  their  entire  length.  In  each  case, 
the  adhesion  was  of  four  years  standing. — 
Reese.] 

[VARICOCELE.  In  this  disease  may  be 
felt,  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord,  an  ir- 
regular swelling,  consisting  of  several  enlarged 
vessels,  which  swelling  has  a  pyramidal  shape, 
with  the  broad  part  towards  the  testicle,  and 
the  narrow  part  towards  the  abdominal  ring. 
When  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  the  tumour 
diminishes,  or  disappears  altogether,  because 
this  posture  promotes  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  ;  but  when  the  patient  stands  up  it  reap- 
pears, because  the  column  of  blood  in  the 
spermatic  vein  has  then  to  ascend  against  its 
gravity.  Moderate  pressure  with  the  hand  will 
make  the  tumour  disappear,  not  all  at  once,  but 
gradually ;  and,  when  the  pressure  is  taken 
away,  the  swelling  reappears  ;  not  suddenly, 
but  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner. 

The  spermatic  veins,  (M.  Velpeau  observes,) 
which  are  tortuous,  undulating,  very  large,  and 
to  the  number  of  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more, 
are  readily  distinguishable  down  to  the  epididy- 
mis, and  usually  placed  in  front  and  at  the  sides 
of  the  other  vessels.  Long,  soft,  destitute  of 
valves,  continually  dragged  by  the  weight  of 
the  testicle,  enveloped  in  loose  cellular  tissue, 
exposed  to  compression  in  the  inguinal  canal  in 
consequence  of  the  double  bend  which  they 
make,  and  being  also  equally  pressed  upon  in 
the  iliac  fossa  in  front  of  the  muscles,  by  the 
end  of  the  ileum,  or  the  coecum,  on  the  right, 
and  by  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  on  the 
left,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  spermatic  veins 
should  frequently  be  the  seat  of  varicose  dila- 
tation, and  that  a  varicocele  should  become 
sometimes  very  large.  The  kind  of  knotty  chain, 
which  they  then  form,  gradually  enlarges  as 
they  approach  the  testicle,  because  their  branches 
increase  in  number  in  proportion  as  they  come 
nearer  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cord.  This  fact 
proves,  that  in  order  to  obliterate  them  by  in- 
cision or  ligature,  as  anciently  practised,  (Paul. 
JEgin.  Sprengel,  t.  vii.,)  and  in  modern  limes 
successfully  by  Delpech,  they  should  be  exposed 
as  high  as' possible.  (See  Alf.  Velpeau,  Anat. 
Chir.,  p.  199,  t.  ii.  8vo,  Paris,  1S38.) 

Mr.  Mayo  joins  J.  L.  Petit,  Callisen,  and 
Richerand,  in  stating  that  it  is  more  frequent  on 
the  left  side  than  the  right,  "  owing  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  over 
the  left  spermatic  veins.  For  the  same  reason 
(he  adds)  it  is  often  benefited  by  purging." 
(Outlines  of  Human  Pathology,  p.  562.)  M. 
Blandin  also  specifies,  as  one  cause  of  varico- 
cele, the  pressure  of  the  large  intestine  on  the 
spermatic  veins.  (See  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir. 
Prof.,  vol.  xv.  p.  562.)  The  circumstances  of 
the  spermatic  veins  having  no  valves,  a  long 
course,  and  but  feeble  coats,  and  the  blood  in 
them  having  to  ascend  against  its  own  weight 
in  the  erect  posture  of  the  body,  must  all  give  a 
tendency  to  a  varicose  affection  of  its  lower 
branches.  It  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  even  in 
persons  who  are  not  habitually  costive,  the  left 
6permatic  veins  are  naturally  more  tortuous  and 
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capacious  than  the  right.  Cruveilhier  also  takes 
into  the  account  the  generally  larger  size  and 
lower  situation  of  the  left  testicle,  as  possibly 
concerned.  (Blandin,  vol.  cit.,  p.  564.)  Persons 
who  ride  much  are  very  liable  to  the  disease, 
and  so  are  residents  in  warm  climates. 

In  general,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the 
suspensory  bandage,  cold  applications,  purga- 
tives, and  sometimes  leeches,  to  remove  any  tem- 
porary uneasiness  or  pain  resulting  from  vari- 
cocele ;  and  then  the  disease  remains  station- 
ary, the  patient  merely  wearing  the  suspensory 
bandage,  without  which  the  uneasiness  mostly 
soon  returns.  Patients  with  varicocele  should 
also  have  recourse  to  cold  bathing,  and  avoid 
costiveness  ;  which  precautions,  if  not  adequate 
to  effect  a  radical  cure,  will  generally  keep  the 
disease  from  making  progress  and  becoming 
troublesome. 

Gooch  and  other  writers  relate  cases,  in  which 
the  pain  was  so  intolerable  and  incurable,  that 
castration  was  the  only  means  of  relief.  Put- 
ting castration  out  of  the  question,  let  us  briefly 
inquire  what  expedients  have  been  tried  when 
the  disease  is  productive  of  unsually  severe  pain, 
and  resists  ordinary  treatment.  Some  prac- 
titioners, on  the  authority  of  Celsus,  have  cut 
down  upon  the  varicose  veins  and  put  a  ligature 
round  them.  In  one  instance,  Sir  Everard 
Home,  like  Paul  Cumano,  at  Trieste,  performed 
such  an  operation  in  St.  George's  Hospital. 
"  In  this  case,  venous  inflammation  took  place, 
attended  with  so  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, that  the  patient  nearly  died."  (Sir  Ben~ 
jamin  Brodie,  in  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
379.)  At  the  present  day,  this  use  of  the  liga- 
ture is  abandoned  ;  for  if  not  followed  by  a  dan- 
gerous or  fatal  attack  of  phlebitis,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  so  by  atrophy  of  the  testicle. 

J.  L.  Petit  in  several  instances  cut  away  the 
clusters  of  varicous  spermatic  veins,  as  is  stated, 
with  such  success  that,  in  one  instance,  where 
the  varicocele  had  been  as  large  as  a  child's 
head  previously  to  the  operation,  the  function 
of  the  testicle,  which  had  been  in  a  weakened 
state,  was  strengthened  by  this  proceeding. 
More  generally,  however,  atrophy,  or  some- 
times even  suppuration  of  the  testis,  might  be  a 
consequence  of  the  ligature  or  excision  of  the 
veins.  It  appears  that  the  latter  was  what  hap- 
pened to  the  patient  operated  upon  by  Delpech, 
and  by  whom  this  distinguished  surgeon  was  as- 
sassinated out  of  revenge.  (See  Blandin,  Oper., 
vol.  cit.,  p.  568.) 

In  the  hope  of  avoiding  both  phlebitis  and 
atrophy  of  the  testicle,  M.  Davot  recommended 
passing  under  the  vein,  through  the  integu- 
ments, a  pin,  over  which  a  thread  was  twisted  so 
as  to  make  pressure.  With  the  same  view  M. 
Breschet  proposed  obliterating  the  vein  by  pinch- 
ing it  up  together  with  the  skin,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  compressing  forceps.  Another  practice 
is  that  of  Dr.  Frieke,  which  consists  in  passing 
a  seton,  of  three  or  four  threads,  through  the 
bundle  of  varicous  veins.  In  a  case  of  varico- 
cele of  such  severity  as  to  require  an  operation, 
Mr.  Mayo  would  be  disposed  to  recommend  the 
application  of  potassa  fusa  to  the  plexus  of 
veins,  having  first  exposed  them  by  dividing  the 
skin.     (Outlines  ofjluman  Pathology,  p.  562.) 
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The  practice  advised  by  Brcschet  or  Fricke 
has  the  recommendation  of  simplicity  and 
mildness.  But  1  believe  the  necessity  for  any 
operation  is  very  rare.  In  one  case,  where  the 
pain  was  excessive;  and  supposed  to  arise  from 
pressure  of  the  varu;  on  some  nervous  filament, 
Mr  Benjamin  Brodie  divided  the  skin,  and  then 
cut  through  (he  rarbt  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
"  A  little  bleeding  took  place,  but  none  of  any 
consequence  ;  pressure  for  a  few  minutes  stopped 
it.  The  wound  healed:  no  inconvenience  fol- 
lowed the  operation,  and  the  patient  was  entire- 
ly relieved  of  the  pain  he  suffered  previously  " 
(See  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  379.)  In 
another  case  of  bad  varicocele,  in  a  boy,  the 
same  gentleman  applied  a  blister  over  the  tu- 
mour, and  kept  it  open,  and  the  varicocele  and 
the  pain  were  considerably  lessened  by  it. 

"  Breschet's  plan  of  pinching-  the  veins,  whether 
of  the  cord  or  of  the  extremities,  by  forceps  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  has  frequently  answer- 
ed, and  has  not  often  been  followed  by  the  se- 
vere and  dangerous  symptoms  of  phlebitis. 
The  parts  included  in  the  forceps,  not  excepting 
«*ven  the  vein  itself,  having  sloughedj  the  ulcer 
heals.  M.  Sanson  has  constructed  forceps  for 
the  same  purpose,  with  blades  so  broad,  that 
he  keeps  the  sides  of  the  veins  in  contact  for 
the  extent  of  nearly  an  inch.  It  is  said  to  be 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  vein  should  be 
included  between  the  blades  of  the  instrument, 
nor  that  adhesive  inflammation  should  arise.  It 
is  sufficient  that  the  vein  be  compressed,  so  as 
to  stop  the  course  of  the  blood  when  a  clot 
forms,  which  is  subsequently  absorbed,  leading 
to  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  vessel." — 
(J.  C.  Crosse.) 

The  passing  of  needles  through  the  varicous 
vein,  after  the  ingenious  manner  first  practised 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Phillips,  for  the  obliteration 
of  arteries,  has  been  recently  tried  by  Lalle- 
mant,  Davat,  and  Velpeau.  The  last  has  also 
passed  needles  beneath  the  vein,  and  twisted  a 
ligature  circularly,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  fig. 
S,  under  the  projecting  ends  of  each  needle,  so 
as  to  compress  the  vein.  Mr.  Crosse  has  like- 
wise tried  this  plan,  and,  although  there  was 
suppuration  in  the  cellular  substance,  neither 
general  fever  nor  phlebitis  arose,  the  patient 
being  quickly  cured  of  a  troublesome  ulcer,  and 
the  dilated  vein  restored,  or  obliterated.  In 
University  College  Hospital,  Mr.  Liston  follows 
the  same  practice,  with  the  improvement  of 
withdrawing  the  pins  at  the  end  of  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  whereby  the  sloughing  and  ulcera- 
tion, produced  by  the  pins  being  left  to  make 
their  way  out,  as  exemplified  in  the  method 
adopted  by  the  above  mentioned  practitioners, 
are  completely  avoided.  I  consider  this  prac- 
tice, as  modified  by  Mr.  Liston,  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  plans  for  the 
obliteration  of  the  channel  of  a  vein. 

Mr.  Wormald  has  lately  mentioned  some 
cases  in  which  painful  varicoceles  were  relieved 
by  means  of  a  ring,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
made  of  soft  silver  wire,  of  a  suitable  thick- 
nses,  padded,  and  covered  with  wash  leather. 
"  Through  this  (says  he)  I  drew  the  lower  part 
of  the  scrotuin,  whilst  the  patient  was  in  the  re- 
cumbent position,  and  the  veins  comparatively 
empty.  I  then  pressed  the  sides  of  the  instru- 
ment together  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
the  scrotum  escaping.  The  use  of  this  instru- 
ment every  morning  before  the  patient  rose 
from  his  bed,  enabled  him  to  walk  nineteen 


miles  on  the  third  day  after  its  application  ;  and 
although  he  has  for  six  years  worn  an  instrument 
of  this  description,  he  has  never  experienced 
the  least  inconvenience."  {Med.  Gaz.,  April, 
1838.  J.  A.  Murray,  de  Cirsocele,  Upsal,  1784. 
Pott  on  Hydrocele.  S(C.  Richter  in  Nov.  Comment. 
Goett.  No.  iv.  and  in  06s.  Chir.  fasc.  ii.  p.  22. 
Gooch,  Chir.  Works.  Most,  Diss,  de  Cirsocele, 
Hake,  1796.)— C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  been  eminent- 
ly successful  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
In  one  case,  he  employed  only  a  temporary  liga- 
ture ;  in  ten  cases,  he  used  pins  with  the  ligature  : 
and  in  nineteen  cases,  he  performed  excision ;  and 
in  all  these  cases  cured  the  disease. 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  operated 
on  fifteen  cases  with  the  same  success ;  in  three, 
he  excised  the  veins  ;  in  four,  he  used  the  liga- 
ture ;  in  six,  he  employed  the  pins  ;  and  in  two 
cases,  he  adopted  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  plan,  by 
excision  from  the  scrotum. 

Dr.  Geo.  W.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  reports 
in  the  Amcr.  Journal  and  Med.  Examiner,  for 
1838,  cases  of  cirsocele  and  varicose  veins,  upon 
which  he  operated  with  success,  by  the  method 
of  Davat. 

Dr.  N.  R.  Smith  has  invented  a  new  method 
of  excising  a  portion  of  the  scrotum,  on  Sir  A. 
Cooper's  plan  of  treating  varicocele,  and  which 
has  very  great  advantages.  He  employs  two 
flat  semicircular  blocks  of  wood,  perforated 
near  their  round  edge,  for  the  passage  of  the 
needles,  and  for  applying  the  ligatures ;  fissures 
are  left  upon  the  edges  of  the  blocks,  so  that 
the  sutures  may  be  all  tied  immediately  after 
the  excision,  and  before  removing  the  blocks. 
His  success  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  superior- 
ity of  his  mode  of  operating. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Hamilton,  of  Rochester,  has  a  paper 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  for  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  in  which  he  criticises  all  the  various 
modes  of  operating  for  the  radical  cure  of  vari- 
cocele, and  reports  two  cases,  in  which  he  di- 
vided the  cord,  ligated  the  vessels,  and  removed 
the  testis  on  the  affected  side.  In  both  cases, 
virility  remained  as  perfect  as  ever.  Dr.  H. 
thinks  that  castration  is,  in  many  cases,  prefer- 
able to  any  other  mode  of  operating  for  varico- 
cele, and  that  the  diseased  testis  being  removed, 
there  is  less  danger  of  the  loss  of  virility  by  the 
destruction  of  the  other  testis,  than  if  the  gland 
of  the  other  side  remain  and  perish,  as  it  does 
under  the  other  modes  of  cure. — Reese.] 

[VEINS,  DISEASES  OF.  It  was  not  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  any  other 
disease  of  the  veins  than  varices,  or  varicous  en- 
largements of  them,  received  particular  atten- 
tion. At  that  period  John  Hunter  noticed  the 
fact  of  the  veins  in  horses  being  sometimes 
found  to  be  reddened,  thickened,  and  filled  with 
pus.  (Trans,  of  a  Soc.  for  the  Improvement  of 
Med.  Knowledge,  1793.)  The  observations  which 
he  also  made  on  the  local  and  constitutional  ef- 
fects of  the  inflammation  of  the  veins  in  the 
human  subject,  drew  considerable  attention  to 
the  disease,  on  which  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing pathological  and  practical  information  now 
exists. 

In  some  points,  the  diseases  of  veins  resemble 
those  of  arteries  ;  but.  in  others,  they  differ  from 
them.  Thus,  as  Andral  remarks,  in  the  veins 
no  morbid  state  is  observed,  corresponding, 
strictly  speaking,  to  aneurism ;  because  their 
coats  all  yield  equally  to  any  pressure  to  which 
they  maybe  subjected  ;  whereas,  in  the  arteries, 
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it  is  only  the  external  coat  which  is  capable  of 
yielding  in  this  way.  (Precis  d:Anat.  Pathol., 
t.  ii.  p.  392.)  The  veins  are  rarely  the  seat  of 
calcareous  concretions,  which  are  very  common 
in  the  arteries  ;  organized  coagulated  blood  is 
more  frequently  met  with  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  ;  and  the  same  remark  is  made  by  M. 
Andral  with  respect  to  pus.  "  When  pus  is  met 
with  in  arteries,  (says  he,)  it  must  m  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  be  looked  upon  as  having  had  its 
source  in  these  vessels  ;  but  when  met  with  in 
veins,  it  may  either  have  been  produced  in  them, 
or  have  been  introduced  by  absorption."  (P. 
393.) 

When  the  inflammation  of  veins  is  not  very- 
extensive,  its  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those 
of  local  inflammation  in  general ;  but  when  the 
inflammation  extends  into  the  principal  venous 
trunks,  and  pus  is  secreted  into  the  vessel,  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  constitution- 
al irritation,  and  with  symptoms  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  typhus  fever. — 
(On  the  Diseases  of  Arteries  and  Veins,  p.  511, 
512.) 

Inflammation  frequently  produces  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  coats  of  the  veins,  as  well  as  adhesion 
of  their  sides  and  obliteration  of  their  cavities. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  these  vessels  have 
been  found  to  resemble  arteries  in  the  thickness 
of  their  coats,  and  in  retaining  a  circular  form 
when  cut.  across.     (Hodgson,  Op.  cit.,  p.  513.) 

Ulceration  sometimes  extends  to  the  coats  of 
veins,  and  by  exposing  their  cavities  gives  rise  to 
hemorrhage.  In  certain  examples,  it  commences 
in  the  membranous  lining,  and  destroys  the  other 
coats.  In  general,  however,  the  adhesive  in- 
flammation precedes  the  ulcerative,  and  by  ob- 
literating the  cavities  of  these  vessels,  prevents 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  When  sphace- 
lation takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  veins,  their 
cavities,  like  those  of  arteries  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  filled  with  extensive  plugs  of 
coagulum,  which  prevent  hemorrhage  upon  the 
separation  of  the  mortified  part. 

Veins  are  sometimes  ruptured  without  any  pre- 
vious morbid  alteration  in  their  structure,  and 
the  accident  may  be  induced  by  muscular  ex- 
ertions, external  violence,  the  sudden  effects  of 
the  cold  bath,  &c. 

Although  a  deposition  of  calcareous  matter 
almost  invariably  takes  place  in  the  arteries  of 
persons  advanced  in  life,  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
occurrence  in  the  coats  of  veins. 

Loose  calculi  have  been  found  in  the  cavities 
of  veins  ;  and  tumours  sometimes  grow  from 
their  lining.  In  a  case  of  scirrhous  pylorus,  Mr. 
Hodgson  found  a  tumour,  larger  than  a  hazel- 
nut, growing  from  the  lining  of  the  splenic  vein, 
and  resembling,  in  its  appearance  and  consist- 
ence, the  disease  which  existed  at  the  pylorus. 
(P.  524.) 

The  venous,  like  the  arterial  system,  appears 
to  be  capable  of  carrying  on  a  collateral  circu- 
lation, when  any  part  of  it  is  impervious.  Even 
after  the  obliteration  of  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
the  blood  has  been  known  to  be  conveyed  with 
facility  to  the  heart  through  the  lumbar  veins 
and  vena  azygos.  In  the  case  recorded  by  Dr. 
Baillie,  (Trans,  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and 
Chir.  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  127,)  the  vena  cava 
was  obliterated  at  the  point  where  the  rente  cava 
hepaticce  opened  into  it,  so  that  not  only  the 
blood  from  the  lower  extremities,  but  also  that 
from  the  liver,  must  have  passed  through  colla- 
teral channels  to  the  heart. 
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To  inflammation  of  veins,  M.  Breschet  first 
applied  the  very  appropriate  name  of  phlebitis, 
which,  as  M.  Cruvcilhier  remarks,  belongs  both 
to  medicine  and  surgery  ;  there  being  a  trauma- 
tic phlebitis  and  a  spontaneous  phlebitis,  independ- 
ent of  any  previous  local  injury.  In  France,  he 
believes  he  has  ascertained,  that  the  greater 
number  of  individuals  who  die  in  consequence 
of  wounds  and  surgical  operations,  perish  from 
phlebitis.  (See  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t. 
xii.  p.  638,  and  Anat.  Pathol.)  In  this  metropo- 
lis,  we  find  that  a  certain  proportion  of  persons 
so  circumstanced  are  thus  destroyed,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  seems  from  M.  Cruveilhier's 
account  to  happen  at  Paris. 

Another  division  of  phlebitis,  adopted  by  lliis 
eminent  pathologist,  is,  first — into  phlebitis  of 
free  veins  ;  secondly,  phlebitis  of  veins  contained 
in  the  substance  of  organs  ;  and,  thirdly,  capillary 
phlebitis.  It  is  also  distinguished  into  adhesive 
phlebitis,  where  merely  fibrine,  or  coagulable 
lymph,  is  effused  within  the  vessel ;  and  sup- 
purative phlebitis,  where  pus  is  formed  ;  the  latter 
difference  being  decidedly  the  most  important  in 
relation  to  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

The  first  effect  of  every  phlebitis  is  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  which  becomes  adherent  to 
the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel.  Such  coagulation 
is  observed,  both  in  traumatic  and  in  spontaneous 
phlebitis  ;  and  it  constantly  took  place  in  the  ex- 
periments which  Professor  Cruveilhier  made  in 
living  animals,  whether  by  the  introduction  of 
a  slender  stick,  or  of  a  stimulating  injection  into 
the  veins.  In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of 
the  venous  circulation  in  the  inflamed  vessel,  the 
blood  in  it  becomes  stagnant,  and,  unless  the 
collateral  veins  suffice  for  the  circulation,  there 
is  an  effusion  of  serum  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  painful  oedema,  the  phlegmasia  alba  dolens, 
of  puerperal  women,  as  well  as  that  which  fol- 
lows phlebotomy,  or  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, may  be  considered,  says  M.  Cruveilhier, 
as  a  characteristic  mark  of  phlebitis,  and  it  is 
generally  proportionate  to  the  interruption  of  the 
venous  circulation  of  which  it  is  the  consequence. 
But,  besides  oedema,  external  phlebitis  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hard,  painful,  and  circumscribed 
cord,  which  runs  precisely  in  the  course  of  the 
vein.  Inflammation  of  the  lymphatics  is  readily 
known  from  phlebitis,  by  the  minute  size  of  the 
painful  cord  ;  its  more  superficial  situation  ;  the 
numerous  small  knots,  which  are  perceptible  in 
it  ;  the  rose-coloured  redness  of  the  skin  in  the 
course  of  such  cord  ;  and  other  particular  cir- 
cumstances depending  upon  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
diagnostic  differences,  between  inflammation  of 
deep-seated  veins,  and  that  of  deep-seated  lym- 
phatics, M.  Cruveilhier  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
have  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  greater  number  of  examples  of  phlebitis, 
even  when  abandoned  to  themselves,  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  degree  of  inflammation  which  has,  for 
its  results,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  with  ad- 
hesion of  the  clot  to  the  vessel,  and  which  M. 
Cruveilhier  terms  adhesive  phlebitis.  Now  (says 
he)  this  adhesive  phlebitis  is  as  frequent  as  so- 
lutions of  continuity  in  the  veins :  there  is  no 
childbirth  without  adhesive  phlebitis  in  the  ute- 
rine veins,  corresponding  to  the  placenta  ;  no 
amputation,  no  wound,  no  ligature  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  without  adhesive  phlebitis  in  the 
divided  veins.  (Cruveilhier,  Op.  et  vol.  cit.) 
i     The  adhesive  form  of  phlebitis  cannot  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  wry  serious  disease.  The  effects 
which  follow  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  do 
nol  extend  beyond  the  affected  vein.  The  blood 
gradually  becomes  deprived,  first,  of  the  serum 
Which  it  may  contain,  and,  secondly,  of  the 
colouring  matter,  the  remaining  fibrine  either 
becoming  organized  or  absorbed,  and,  in  both 
cases,  th«'  veins  being  rendered  impervious.  In 
other  instances,  as  M.  Cruveilhier  observes,  sev- 
eral facts  and  experiments  tend  to  prove,  that 
a  passage  for  the  blood  may  be  formed  through 
the  coagulum.  so  that  the  vessel  that  has  been 
the  seat  of  phlebitis  may,  after  a  time,  be  re- 
stored to  its  function  in  the  circulation. 

The  formation  of  compact  adherent  clots,  con- 
stituting adhesive  phlebitis,  is  described  by  Cru- 
veilhier as  productive  of  no  inconveniences  ;  the 
individual  being  oven  unconscious  of  its  existence. 
except  when  it  occupies  a  certain  extent,  and 
causes  more  or  less  interruption  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  corresponding  parts.  Thus,  (says 
he,)  adhesive  phlebitis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  is  mortal,  because  the  venous  circulation 
of  the  brain  is  more  or  less  intercepted.  Thus, 
phlebitis  of  the  femoral  or  external  iliac  vein  oc- 
casions a  more  or  less  firm  cedemalous  swelling 
of  the  lower  extremity,  and  sometimes  even  an 
impossibility  of  the  circulation  being  carried  on 
by  the  collateral  veins  ;  but  (adds  M.  Cruveil- 
hier) phlebitis  is  positively  curable  in  this  first 
stage,  even  in  uterine  phlebitis.  (See  Diet,  de 
Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,  art.  Phlebite.) 

In  many  cases  of  phlebitis,  neglected,  or  treat- 
ed unsuccessfully,  the  formation  of  an  adherent 
coagulum  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  ; 
suppuration  is  the  second;  and  the  phlebitis, 
which  was  at  first  adhesive,  now  becomes  sup- 
purative. 

It  would  appear,  that  certain  states  of  the  at- 
mosphere, or  of  particular  localities,  in  short,  all 
those  which  promote  the  occurrence  of  hospital 
gangrene  and  typhus,  give  a  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion in  veins;  and  hence,  MM.  Ribes,  (Soc. 
Med.  d' Emulation,  t.  viii.  1817,)Breschet,  (Journ.  j 
Complem..  t.  ii.  and  iii.  1819,)  and  Bouillaud, 
(Revue  Med.,  Juin,  1825,)  have  regarded  the 
symptoms  of  typhus  as  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  phlebitis,  or  the  presence  of  pus 
in  the  veins. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  M.  Cruveil- 
hier and  other  pathologists,  a  frequent  cause  of 
the  conversion  of  adhesive  phleoitis  into  the 
suppurative,  is  some  irritation  of  parts  already 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  as,  for  instance,  that 
produced  either  by  attempts  repeated  at  short 
intervals  to  extract  dead  bone,  or  a  ball;  that 
resulting  from  amputation  performed  in  parts, 
which  are  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process  ; 
or,  still  more  commonly,  the  plugging  up  of  an 
inflamed  wound  for  the  stoppage  of  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

With  respect  to  the  local  changes  attending 
the  suppuration  of  veins,  the  first  is  the  deposite 
of  pus  ;  and  according  to  M.  Cruveilhier,  this 
happens,  not  between  the  vein  and  the  clot,  but 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  latter.  At  first,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  wine  lees,  and  then  it  becomes 
white  and  opaque.  "  The  presence  of  pus  (says 
he)  in  the  centre  of  clots  of  blood,  has  led  to 
the  idea,  that  these  clots  were  directly  organized, 
and  capable  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  admitted  that  the  pus, 
or  serum,  w  hit  h,  in  pleuritic  effusions,  is  circum- 
scribed on  every  side  by  a  recently  formed  false 
membrane,  is  the  product  of  an  exhalation  from 


this  membrane  itself;  but  it  seems  to  me  more 
rational  to  admit,  that  the  coagulum  in  phlebitis, 
and  the  false  membrane  in  pleurisies,  serve,  in 
some  measure,  as  filters,  through  which  the  pro- 
ducts pass,  which  are  secreted  by  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  vein,  or  by  the  pleura.  The  presence 
of  pus,  then,  in  the  centre  of  a  coagulum  would 
appear,  according  to  my  view,  to  be  a  phenomenon 
of  the  capillary  system."  (Cruveilhier,  Op.  et 
vol.  cit.,  p.  641.)  I  quote  this  statement,  be- 
cause it  presents,  in  a  few  words,  the  opinion  of 
a  most  distinguished  pathologist,  on  a  point 
which  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the 
theory  of  suppuration.  (See  Suppuration.) 
There  are  some  examples  of  suppurative  phlebi- 
tis, where  the  disease  does  not  exceed  that  first 
stage,  in  which  the  pus  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  coagulum,  and  then  the  purulent  deposite  is 
absorbed,  and  the  removal,  or  the  organization 
of  the  coagulum  itself  may  next  ensue,  without 
the  presence  of  pus  having  been  indicated  by 
any  symptom.  But,  if  suppurative  phlebitis  con- 
tinues to  make  progress,  the  proportion  of  the 
coagulum  diminishes  ;  that  of  the  pus  augments ; 
and  the  vein  soon  becomes  distended  with  this 
fluid.  The  pus  is  very  seldom  remarked  to  oc- 
cupy uninterruptedly  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  vessel.  The  inflammation,  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
observes^  not  having  the  same  degree  of  intensi- 
ty at  different  points  of  the  course  of  the  vein, 
the  result  is  that  adhesive  phlebitis,  or  incipient 
suppurative  phlebitis,  are  intercepted  by  com- 
pletely suppurative  ones,  and  most  commonly 
an  adhesive  phlebitis  is  situated  at  the  limits  of 
the  suppuration,  so  as  precisely  to  circumscribe 
it.  All  these  appearances  are  excellently  depict- 
ed in  Cruveilhier's  great  work.  (Anat.  Pathol., 
liv.  xi.  pi.  1.) 

In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  distended  vein 
becomes  knotty  at  the  points  where  the  pus  ac- 
cumulates. Such  distention  may  be  carried  to 
the  degree,  in  which  one  might  suppose  the  case 
to  be  an  abscess,  not  situated  within  the  vein. 
After  a  time,  indeed,  the  coats  of  the  vein  may 
give  way,  and  then  the  pus  becoming  effused 
around,  an  abscess  really  follows  suppurative 
phlebitis,  and  bursts  externally ;  in  which  ab- 
scess it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  recognise  the 
vein,  a  more  or  less  considerable  portion  of  which 
is  destroyed.  To  this  stage  of  suppurative  phle- 
bitis, M.  Cruveilhier  refers— 1 .  The  fact,  recorded 
by  Mr.  Travers.  who  found  the  internal  jugular 
vein  perforated,  and  communicating  with  a 
neighbouring  abscess.  2.  That  reported  by  M. 
Raikhem,  who  found  the  right  common  iliac 
vein  replaced  by  a  very  narrow  ligamentous  sort 
of  cord,  the  extremity  of  which  was  lost  in  a 
large  abscess,  situated  in  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  on  the  right  side  of  the  bladder.  Nor 
could  the  slightest  vestige  of  the  femoral  vein 
be  detected,  its  track  being  occupied  down  to 
the  ham  by  a  train  of  circumscribed  purulent 
matter.  3.  M.  Cruveilhier  himself  published  an  in- 
stance of  suppuration,  perforation,  and  partial 
destruction  of  the  femoral,  popliteal,  posterior 
tibial,  peroneal,  and  other  veins,  with  communi- 
cations existing  between  these  vessels  and  ab- 
scesses. (See  JVoMt'.  -Bi'W.  Med.,  1826,  t.  ii.  p. 
179.)  "  In  this  case,  (says  M.  Cruveilhier,)  I 
was  able  to  trace  all  the  degrees  of  phlebitis, 
from  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  complete  de- 
struction of  the  vessel." 

Phlebitis,  even  in  the  suppurative  forms,  pro- 
duces only  local  consequences,  so  long  as  the 
pus  is  circumscribed  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
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tion,  and  the  portion  of  the  vein,  which  is  the 
seat  of  suppuration,  is  excluded  from  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  We  find  this  condition  de- 
scribed by  John  Hunter.  Professor  Cruveilhier 
adduces  the  following  example  of  it:  a  woman, 
soon  after  delivery,  was  attacked  with  phlebitis 
in  one  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  breast ;  the 
vessel  formed  a  large  indurated  painful  cord,  ex- 
tending transversely  directly  below  the  nipple: 
a  fluctuation  was  felt  at  the  inner  extremity  of 
tills  cord.  There  M.  Cruveilhier  made  a  punc- 
ture, and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  vein  was 
immediately  emptied  by  pressure  made  in  the 
direction  from  without  inwards,  and  the  pro- 
minence of  it  converted  into  a  furrow.  Suppura- 
tion went  on  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  pus  fre- 
quently collected  again  in  the  vein,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  closure  of  the  small  opening.  The 
pus  was  succeeded  by  a  limpid,  serous  fluid,  the 
constant  precursor  of  consecutive  adhesive  in- 
flammation, which  was  soon  manifested.  How- 
ever extensive  phlebitis  may  be,  provided  the 
pus  collected  in  the  vein  does  not  communicate 
with  the  mass  of  circulating  blood,  the  effects 
of  the  disease  are  entirely  local.  The  pus,  like 
that  of  other  abscesses,  may  be  absorbed  ;  or  it 
may  distend  and  thin  the  vein,  and  make  its  ap- 
pearance through  the  ulcerated  coats  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  cause  an  abscess  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  common  one.  But,  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
adds,  no  sooner  is  the  dike  formed  by  the  clots 
broken,  and  secretly  removed  by  absorption,  and 
the  stream  of  fluid  around  it,  than  typhoid  symp- 
toms immediately  begin,  preceded  by  violent 
shiverings,  and  soon  followed  by  death.  Fre- 
quently, the  patient,  who  had  been  left  perfectly 
free  from  indisposition  on  the  previous  evening, 
is  found  in  the  morning  in  a  desperate  state :  in 
some  cases,  very  nearly  the  precise  moment  of 
the  entrance  of  the  pus  into  the  circulation  may 
be  specified.  (Cruveilhier,  Bid.  de  Med.  et  de 
Chir.,  t.  xii.  p.  643.) 

Another  fact,  particularly  explained  by  the 
same  pathologist,  is,  that  no  ordinary  mark  of 
inflammation  is  ever  noticed  upon  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  vein  in  the  various  stages  of  phlebitis ; 
that  is  to  say,  no  injection  of  capillary  vessels 
can  be  remarked.  The  deep  red  colour,  noticed 
by  Cruveilhier  and  other  pathologists,  resembles 
a  kind  of  stain,  or  imbibition.  This,  it  would 
seem,  is  observable  in  the  adhesive  stage,  and 
entirely  vanishes  when  pus  takes  the  place  of 
the  coagula.  These  facts  M.  Cruveilhier  deems 
of  much  importance,  because  the  absence  of  the 
anatomical  phenomena  of  inflammation  from 
the  internal  coat  of  the  veins,  and  more  especial- 
ly of  all  injection  of  the  capillaries,  has  served 
as  the  principal  argument  of  writers,  who  con- 
tend that  pus  found  in  a  vein  is  not  formed  there, 
but  in  some  other  point  of  the  system,  whence 
it  has  been  conveyed  by  means  of  absorption : 
but,  as  he  observes,  there  are  some  membranes 
which  cannot  be  injected  either  in  the  healthy 
or  morbid  state :  such  are  serous  membranes ; 
the  delicate  epidermic  pellicle  investing  mucous 
membranes  ;  the  internal  coat  of  a  vein,  and 
also  the  cellular  tissue.  When  there  is  no  ad- 
herent coagulum,  and  no  pus  in  the  vein,  it  is  by 
the  vascularity  of  the  external  coat,  and  the  co- 
hesion and  brittleness  of  the  cellular  tissue  on 
the  outside  of  it,  in  which  a  plastic  lymph  has 
been  deposited,  that  one  may  recognise  the  traces 
of  venous  inflammation. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  in- 
flammation of  a  vein  always  extends  only  in  one 
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direction  towards  the  heart,  or  in  the  course 
which  the  venous  blood  itself  takes;  but  this  is 
a  mistake  as  anybody  may  convince  himself  by 
reading  the  interesting  particulars  of  a  case  of 
phlebitis  following  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  arm, 
as  recorded  by  Cruveilhier,  (Anat.  Pathol,  livr. 
xi.,)  and  the  plate  representing  the  appearance 
of  the  veins.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  phle- 
bitis may  extend  simultaneously,  not  only  in  the 
direction  towards  the  heart,  but  in  the  opposite 
one,  by  continuity  to  the  smaller  veins. 

Protessor  Cruveilhier  has  given  an  excellent 
description  of  the  general  phenomena  of  phlebitis, 
which  are  such  as  are  very  usually  ascribed  to 
the  absorption  of  pus  ;  namely,  exceedingly  bad 
typhoid  symptoms,  under  wliich  the  patient  sinks 
with  more  or  less  rapidity.  "  On  opening  the 
body,  numerous  circumscribed  collections  of  pu- 
rulent matter  are  found  in  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
brain,  and  muscles ;  purulent  effusions  in  the  sy- 
novial and  serous  membranes  ;  and  (what  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable)  this  internal  mischief  is 
most  frequently  unattended  with  any  other  local 
perceptible  alterations  of  the  affected  organs. 
For  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry, 
M.  Cruveilhier  adverts  to  the  most  common  phle- 
bitisj  that  wliich  is  the  consequence  of  wounds  and 
surgical  operations.  The  earliest  observers,  who 
endeavoured  to  detect  the  cause  of  death  in  such 
cases,  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  existence  of  in- 
ternal abscesses  in  the  principal  viscera,  and 
especially  in  the  liver  and  lungs.  Modern  pa- 
thologists having  become  also  fully  acquainted 
with  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  these  lesions, 
do  not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  an  ordinary 
cause  of  death  from  wounds.  Now,  as  the  great- 
er number  of  the  subjects  of  wounds  and  surgi- 
cal operations  were  known  to  have  been  pre- 
viously in  perfect  health,  the  serious  mischief  in 
their  viscera  could  not  possibly  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  prior  to  their  wounds.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  whence  does  the  purulent  mat- 
ter come  from? 

The  doctrine  of  the  absorption  and  deposition 
of  pus,  says  M.  Cruveilhier,  so  long  disbelieved, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  humoral  doctrines,  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  supported  with  much 
talent  by  M.  Velpeau  in  a  series  of  interesting 
memoirs,  and  also  by  MM.  Mareschal  and  Eu- 
gene Legalois.  These  authors  admit  that  pus, 
secreted  in  the  deep-seated  parts,  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  may  be  absorbed,  circulate 
with  the  blood,  and  be  deposited  in  the  sub- 
stance of  this  or  that  organ,  without  any  pre- 
vious inflammatory  process  in  the  seat  of  such 
deposite.  The  facts  adduced  by  these  patholo- 
gists, M.  Cruveilhier  acknowledges  to  be  as  facts 
unassailable  ;  but  it  is  their  interpretation  of 
them  which  he  conceives  may  be  attacked. 
"  MM.  Velpeau,  Mareschal,  and  others,  have 
seen  pus  in  the  veins,  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  centre  of  clots  of  blood. 
Like  them,  says  M.  Cruveilhier,  I  have  seen  the 
same  things:  all  modern  observers  have  like- 
wise done  so.  Not  less  frequently  also  (Anat. 
Pathol.,  livr.  xii.)  I  have  found  pus  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels.  Like  them,  I  have  seen  collec- 
tions of  pus  in  different  organs ;  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  brain,  the  spleen,  the  muscles,  and  the 
synovial  membranes,  without  any  manifest  ves- 
tiges of  inflammation  around.  The  veins,  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  heart,  though  they 
contained  pus,  seemed  also  to  me  devoid  of  the 
anatomical  characters  of  inflammation."  (Vol. 
cit.,  p.  647.)     M.  Cruveilhier  then  offers  various 
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reasons,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  formation  of  ims  in  the  situations  where  it  is 
mot  with.  He  objects  to  explanations,  in  which 
the  metaphorical  expression, sympathy,  is  substi- 
tuted for  fact.  "  If  the  liver  is  so  often  affected 
in  wounds  of  the  head,  it  is,  according  to  De- 
sault  and  Bichat,  because  the  liver  and  gastric 
organs  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  brain 
by  sympathy.  The  whimsical  and  opposite 
modes  of  accounting  for  abscesses  of  the  liver 
after  injuries  of  the  head,  adopted  by  Pouteau 
and  Bertrandi,  arc  well  known.  M.  Richerand 
suggested  the  notion  that  these  abscesses  were 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  contusion,  or  concus- 
sion of  the  liver  and  the  brain  ;  and  this  view 
may  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some 
hepatic  abscesses ;  but  the  production  of  those 
abscesses,  with  which  are  to  be  arranged  inflam- 
mations of  the  synovial  and  serous  membranes, 
muscles,  and  cellular  tissue,  is  too  general  a  fact, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  too  independ- 
ent of  all  concussion  and  contusion,  to  permit 
the  adoption  of  so  limited  an  explanation." 

Anatomy  is  invoked  in  vain  to  lift  the  veil  that 
hides  these  phenomena.  The  porosity  of  our 
textures,  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  al- 
lowed fluids  to  filter  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  through  a  sponge  ;  the  perviousness  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  cellular  tissue,  in  the  cavities  of 
which  Bordeu  made  so  many  fluids,  and  even  so 
many  causes  of  disease,  move  about ;  imbibition, 
endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  substituted  of  late 
for  the  porosity  of  the  ancients  ;  the  continuity 
of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  ;  the  sym- 
pathetic correspondences  ;  the  law  of  consensus  ; 
in  a  word,  the  whole  science  of  organization,  are 
all  confessedly  incapable  of  accounting  for  so 
extraordinary  an  occurrence.  An  inflammation, 
which  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
now  under  consideration,  phlebitis,  has  filled  up 
Ihe  great  void,  that  seemed  to  separate  the  sup- 
purating wound  from  a  visceral  abscess.  A 
series  of  numerous  experiments  which  I  pub- 
lished in  1826,  (Nouv.  Bibl.  Mid.,  t.  iv.,)  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  rigorously  established  this 
proposition  :  Every  foreign  body  introduced  in  the 
living  subject  into  the  venous  system,  occasions, 
when  its  discharge  by  the  emunctories  is  impossible, 
visceral  abscesses,  completely  resembling  those  con- 
sequent to  wounds  and  surgical  operations ;  and 
such  abscesses  are  the  result  of  capillary  phlebitis 
in  these  same  viscera. 

"  If  any  irritating  fluid,  such  as  ink,  for  ex- 
ample, is  thrown  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog, 
(in  the  direction  from  the  heart,)  which  is  prac- 
ticable after  a  few  of  the  valves  have  been  de- 
stroyed with  a  probe,  and  the  collateral  veins  do 
iot  convey  the  liquid  into  the  circulation,  in 
which  case  the  injection  proves  immediately 
fatal,  the  limb  in  36  hours  becomes  swollen,  and 
if  the  animal  then  dies,  or  is  killed,  innumerable 
bloody  extravasations  are  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  muscles,  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
limb.  The  large  veins  are  distended  with  co- 
agulated and  adherent  blood ;  and  the  small 
veins,  corresponding  to  the  extravasations,  are 
also  full  of  concrete  blood,  while  those  apper- 
taining to  the  healthy  parts  are  free.  If  the  ani- 
mal  survive  the  experiment,  collections  of  pus 
replace  those  of  blood,  at  the  same  time  that 
pus  is  substituted  for  the  coagulated  blood  in  the 
veins."  M.  Cruveilhier,  instead  of  using  a  che- 
mical irritating  means,  next  employed  a  mechani- 
cal one  ;  he  pushed  a  stick  into  the  femoral  vein 
of  a  do"-,  from  below  upwards,  into  the  ascending 


vena  cava.  The  dog  died  on  the  sixth  day.  The 
lower  extremity  was  anasarcous,  the  infiltration 
extending  up  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  All 
the  veins  of  the  lower  extremity  were  full  of 
pus.  When  the  muscles  were  divided,  small  ab- 
scesses were  seen  here  and  there  in  them,  which 
proved  to  be  minute  veins,  swollen  with  purulent 
matter,  which  could  easily  be  pressed  out  of 
these  vessels."  Amongst  other  effects  noticed 
by  Cruveilhier,  there  was  also  a  collection  of  pus 
in  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee. 

M.  Cruveilhier  then  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  became  of  the  pus  of  a  local  phlebitis, 
when  such  pus  was  mixed  with  the  mass  of  cir- 
culating blood  ;  but,  since  purulent  matter  can- 
not be  detected  when  blended  with  the  blood,  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  in  lieu  of  it  mercury,  a 
liquid,  the  smallest  particles  of  which,  however 
situated,  would  admit  of  being  traced.  Now,  he 
found,  that  if  mercury  be  introduced  into  the 
venous  system,  whatever  be  the  way  of  its 
entrance,  (excepting  through  the  abdominal  sys- 
tem,) the  mercury  is  always  found  again  in  the 
lungs.  Thus,  (says  M.  Cruveilhier,.)  if  a  large 
quantity  of  quicksilver  be  injected  into  the  jugu- 
lar or  femoral  vein,  the  animal  will  become  ex- 
ceedingly oppressed,  and  perish,  in  twelve, 
eighteen,  or  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  state  very 
analogous  to  that  observed  in  asthma,  or  suffoca- 
tive catarrh.  The  whole  of  the  mercury  will  be 
found  again  in  the  lungs,  which  will  not  be  in- 
flamed, but  gorged  with  serosity,  that  may  be 
compressed  out  of  them.  But  if  the  quantity  of 
quicksilver  is  smaller,  the  animal  will  survive 
the  experiment  a  longer  time,  and  then  there 
will  be  perceived  an  induration  around  each  glo- 
bule of  the  mercury  ;  in  a  later  stage,  collections 
of  pus,  and,  at  a  still  more  advanced  period,  a 
mixture  of  pus  and  tubercular  matter.  Lastly, 
if  the  animal  survive  for  two  or  three  months, 
tubercles  are  found  with  a  globule  of  quicksilver 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  them. 

M.  Cruveilhier  submits  to  the  contemplation 
of  physiologists  the  following  experiment,  which 
he  has  varied  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  He  destroyed  the  medul- 
lary texture  of  the  femur,  and  substituted  quick- 
silver for  it.  The  dogs  experimented  upon  lived 
four  or  five  days,  and,  on  opening  them,  he  found 
all  the  quicksilver  scattered  through  the  lungs, 
and  each  globule  encompassed  by  a  degree  ot 
inflammation.  The  quicksilver  was  lodged  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
we  know  perform  in  the  lungs  the  office  of  veins. 

The  liver  being  the  seat  of  a  particular  sys- 
tem of  veins,  which  are  destitute  of  valves,  and 
have  numerous  ramifications  in  the  mesentery, 
M.  Cruveilhier  drew  out  a  knuckle  of  intestine, 
and  injected  quicksilver  into  one  of  the  mesen- 
teric veins.  In  a  dog  which  survived  this  opera- 
tion twenty-four  hours,  he  found  the  liver  stud- 
ded with  red,  superficial,  and  slighty  prominent 
patches,  of  the  colour  of  wine  lees ;  and  its  tex- 
ture when  cut  into  on  a  level  with  these  patches, 
presented  the  same  colour  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  lines.  In  the  centre  of  each  small  red  in- 
duration was  a  globule  of  quicksilver ;  a  certain 
quantity  of  which  had  penetrated  into  the  small 
veins  which  ramify  on  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines. Opposite  these  small  intestinal  veins,  the 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
lined  with  a  false  membrane  and  bloody  mucus. 
The  corresponding  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue, 
and  the  muscular  coat  itself,  were  also  of  a  crim- 
son hue. 
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In  another  experiment  on  a  dog,  which  had  an 
umbilical  epiplocele,  M.  Cruveilhier  injected 
quicksilver  into  a  small  vein  of  the  omentum. 
In  about  ten  weeks  the  animal  was  destroyed. 
The  omentum  was  found  adherent  to  the  cicatrix 
of  the  abdomen ;  and,  through  its  whole  extent, 
a  great  many  semi-transparent,  very  firm  tu- 
bercles, scattered  or  agglomerated.  The  liver 
was  studded  with  innumerable  yellowish  tu- 
bercles, some  of  which  lay  near  its  surface ; 
others  in  its  substance,  ana  each  having  in  its 
centre  one  or  more  globules  of  quicksilver.  Some 
of  them  presented  two  distinct  strata ;  one  of  a 
tubercular  substance  at  the  circumference,  the 
other  of  puriform  matter  in  the  centre,  in  the 
middle  of  which  were  the  mercurial  globules. 
The  preceding  facts  seem  to  M.  Cruveilhier  to 
prove  that  all  extraneous  bodies,  introduced  into 
the  general  circulation,  are  inevitably  conveyed 
to  the  lungs,  and  such  as  enter  the  abdominal 
venous  system,  as  certainly  proceed  to  the  liver  ; 
these  viscera  constituting  a  barrier,  which  they 
cannot  pass  beyond  except  in  certain  cases. 

The  experiments  quoted  by  M.  Cruveilhier 
solve  one  difficulty,  which  clinical  observation 
alone  could  never  have  solved :  how,  in  the  hy- 
pothesis concerning  phlebitis,  is  the  pus  conveyed 
from  the  general  venous  system  into  the  capil- 
lary system  of  the  liver?  Should  not  the  pus 
stop  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs?  It 
seems  as  if  abscesses  should  only  take  place  in 
the  latter  organs ;  yet  experience  proves,  that 
abscesses  of  the  liver  are  very  common  after 
wounds  and  surgical  operations,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  capillary  system  of  the  liver 
only  communicates  directly  with  the  vena  portae 
and  the  hepatic  veins.  But  this  objection  is  at 
once  reduced  to  its  proper  value  by  the  demon- 
stration of  that  subtile  liquid,  quicksilver,  pass- 
ing completely  through  the  capillary  system  of 
the  liver,  when  injected  into  the  branches  of  the 
vena  porta?  ;  and,  in  other  cases,  passing  through 
the  general  and  pulmonary  capillary  systems ; 
or,  what  is  still  more  convincing,  pervading 
several  times  the  different  orders  of  capillary 
vessels. 

Professor  Cruveilhier,  therefore,  considers  it  to 
be  proved,  with  all  the  exactness  of  physical 
experiments,  that  pus,  introduced  into  the  circu- 
lation with  the  blood,  is  stopped  in  different 
departments  of  the  capillary  system ;  that  it 
everywhere  excites  capillary  phlebitis,  or  cir- 
cumscribed inflammations,  which  advance  more 
or  less  rapidly  to  the  state  of  abscesses ;  that 
pus,  like  quicksilver,  is  most  frequently  stopped 
m  the  lungs,  and  next  in  the  liver  and  spleen  ; 
and  that,  like  quicksilver,  it  may  pervade  the 
capillary  system  several  times  in  succession, 
and  occasion  circumscribed  inflammations  in  all 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  next  questions  which  M.  Cruveilhier  con- 
siders are,  why  do  not  multiplied  visceral  ab- 
scesses take  place  in  cases  of  copious  accumula- 
tions of  pus,  for  instance,  in  those  from  chronic 
pleurisy  and  peritonitis?  Is  it  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  traumatic  phlebitis  in  some  part 
of  the  system  to  produce  a  capillary  phlebitis  in 
the  viscera?  All  observers, and  Quesnay  in  par- 
ticular, he  says,  have  noticed  the  vast  difference 
in  relation  to  consecutive  effects  between  ab- 
scesses of  long  standing,  and  the  suppuration 
from  recent  wounds.  To  what  is  this  difference 
ascribable?  Is  there  absorption  of  pus  in  one 
instance,  and  not  in  the  other  ?  The  following 
is  the  explanation  immediately  derived  from  the 
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facts :— Whenever  a  fluid,  capable  of  being  im- 
bibed, is  in  contact  with  a  suppurating  surface. 
whether  such  fluid  be  secreted  by  the  lead 
of  the  body,  or  be  extraneous  to  the  economy, 
it  is  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  pus  is  con- 
tinually taking  place.  "  I  will  not  cite  (con- 
tinues M.  Cruveilhier)  the  numerous  facts,  which 
prove  the  occasional  presence  of  pus  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  glands,  because  pus,  so  situa- 
ted, might  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  their 
inflammation ;  but  I  will  cite  the  very  sudden 
and  repeatedly  observed  disappearance  of  large 
abscesses,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  de- 
ferred." Yet,  the  constitution  undergoes  no  dis- 
turbance from  this  cause,  and  the  heterogeneous 
matter  is  eliminated  by  the  emunctories.  It  ap- 
pears to  M.  Cruveilhier,  that  there  is  immense 
difference  between  pus  which  is  transmitted  into 
the  circulation  by  absorption,  and  pus  which  is 
directly  introduced  into  it,  without  having  under- 
gone any  modification,  or  preparation,  by  the 
act  of  absorption,  or  which  is  produced  imme- 
diately within  the  veins  themselves.  (See  Anal. 
Pathol.  Phlebite  Uterine,  liv.  iv. ;  Inflammation 
des  Sinus  de  la  Dure  Mire,  liv.  vii.)  "  Patho- 
logical as  well  as  physiological  absorption  does 
not  act  upon  substances  in  a  mass,  but  succes- 
sively on  their  different  elements,  which  are 
thereby  modified.  Pus,  in  particular,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  first  instance  deprived  of  its 
most  fluid  part ;  its  solid  part  is  not  absorbed 
till  a  later  period,  and  frequently  not  till  it  has 
acquired  a  caseous  consistence  ;  but  pus,  in  its 
natural  condition,  directly  blended  with  the  blood, 
alters  its  crasis,  (as  the  ancients  would  say,)  em- 
barrasses its  course,  promotes  its  coagulation, 
stops  it  in  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  rise  to  inflammation  at  numerous 
points."  (Cruveilhier,  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Chir. 
Pratique,  t.  xii.  p.  657.) 

It  may  be  objected  that,  if  the  foregoing 
theory  were  true,  multiplied  abscesses  in  the 
viscera  ought  always  to  he  preceded  by  phlebi- 
tis in  some  part  or  another  ;  yet,  frequently, 
they  are  met  with,  and  no  traumatic  suppura- 
tion can  anywhere  be  detected.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  all  the  veins  are  inspected,  not 
only  those  which  adjoin  a  wound,  but  others 
remote  from  it ;  nowhere  can  any  marks  of 
phlebitis  be  traced.  Now,  on  this  fact,  which 
excited  Mr.  Arnott's  notice,  M.  Cruveilhier 
argues  that,  unless  the  state  of  the  medullary 
canal,  or  spongy  texture  of  the  bones,  be  ex- 
amined in  such  cases,  the  inference  is  of  no 
value,  because  incomplete.  M.  Dance  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  pathologist  who  gave  a 
correct  explanation  of  the  cause  of  abscesses  of 
the  liver  from  wounds  of  the  head,  viz.,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  deep  veins,  not  merely  of 
those  which  ramify  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, but  also  of  those  which  penetrate  the 
bones  of  the  cranium — the  veins  of  the  diploe. 
Pus  formed  in  the  diploe,  or  the  meningeal 
veins;  may  reach  the  liver  as  well  as  the  lungs, 
and,  indeed,  every  part  of  the  venous  capillary 
system  ;  for  the  liver  is  not  exclusively  affected 
in  wounds  of  the  head,  and,  as  M.  Cruveilhier 
remarks,  if  many  observers  have  only  specified 
the  liver,  it  is  because  they  were  mostly  satis- 
fied with  the  inspection  of  that  viscus.  "  What 
M.  Dance  proposed  as  a  conjecture,  has  been 
completely  established.  In  several  cases  of 
wounds  of  the  head,  the  veins  of  the  diploe 
have  been  found  purulent,  and  this  state  coex- 
isting with   abscesses  of  the   liver  and  lungs. 
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Several  convincing  specimens  of  this  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Anatomical  Society  ;  and,  at  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  announced  (says  M. 
Cruveilhicr)  as  a  demonstrated  truth,  that,  in 
cases  of  wounds  of  the  head,  the  visceral  ab- 
scesses, whether  of  the  liver,  the  lungs,  or 
spleen,  &c,  are  the  consequence  of  pldebitis, 
and  more  especially  of  phlebitis  of  the  diploe  ; 
but  the  observation,  that  inflammation  of  the 
veins  of  bones,  as  a  cause  of  visceral  abscesses, 
applies,  not  only  to  the  veins  of  the  diploe,  but 
to  all  the  veins  of  bones  ;  and  I  lay  it  down  as 
a  general  proposition,  that  phlebitis  of  bones  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  visceral  abscesses, 
after  wounds  and  surgical  opeiations  implicating 
the  bones.''     (Op.  et.  vol.  cit.,  p.  660.) 

Traumatic  phlebitis  comprehends — 1 .  Phlebitis 
from  venesection.  2.  From  the  division,  excision, 
or  ligature  of  veins  in  the  treatment  of  varices  : 
plans,  which  Cruveilhicr  is  surprised  are  not  the 
ubject  of  universal  reprobation,  considering 
the  fatal  consequences  frequently  occasion*  d  by 
them.  3.  Phlebitis  from  wounds  of  the  head, 
gunshot  wounds,  compound  fractures,  various 
surgical  operations,  lithotomy,  the  extirpation 
of  ulcerated  polypi,  the  excision  of  hemorrhoids, 
the  prolonged  continuance  of  a  catheter  in  the 
bladder,  &c.  Phlebitis  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low incisions  for  the  extraction  of  balls,  the  re- 
moval of  fatty  tumours,  a  meliceris  of  the  head, 
and  even  a  mere  contusion  of  the  leg.  (Cru- 
veilhier.)  The  last  case  of  phlebitis  which  I 
met  with,  arose  from  a  severe  contusion  of  the 
elbow,  where  abscesses  formed,  communicating 
with  the  joint,  attended  with  severe  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  and  soon  followed  by  ab- 
scesses in  both  legs,  and  pus  in  the  synovial 
membranes  of  the  ankle  joints.  No  suppura- 
tion could  be  traced  in  the  lungs  or  liver ;  but 
the  medullary  texture  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
was  not  examined.  Phlebitis  may  indeed  come 
on  in  the  suppurative  stages  of  many  diseases. 
I  have  known  it  arise  as  a  consequence  of  an 
enormous  carbuncle,  and  lead  to  the  formation 
of  numerous  abscesses,  several  of  which  occurred 
in  different  synovial  cavities. 

Uterine  phlebitis  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  puerperal  fever.  Next  to  trau- 
matic phlebitis,  one  of  the  most  frequent  cases 
is  phlebitis  of  the  lower  extremities,  consequent 
to  uterine  and  hypogastric  phlebitis.  This  form 
of  it,  however,  may  take  place  under  two  dis- 
tinct conditions:  1.  After  parturition.  2.  In 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  womb.  But,  for  informa- 
tion on  these  topics,  I  must  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Dr.  D.  Davis,  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  Professor  Cru- 
veilhicr, (Anat.  Pathol.,  liv.  xxvii.,)  and  others. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  phlebitis,  this 
must  vary  according  as  the  affection  happens  to 
be  in  the  adhesive  or  the  suppurative  stage. 
Or  rather,  I  might  say  with  Professor  Cruveil- 
hier  the  only  period  when  any  means  are  like- 
ly to  avail,  is  that  very  early  one  of  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  within  the  vessel ;  for  when 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  and  pus  has  act- 
ually entered  the  circulation,  medicine  is  gen- 
erally ineffectual.  Just  as  an  external  phlebitis 
[s  daily  seen  to  be  checked  by  bleeding,  cold 
applications,  the  free  administration  ol  calomel, 
and  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  in  the 
course  of  the  inflamed  vein,  so  may  internal 
phlebiies.  whatever  be  their  situation,  be  stopped 
by  early  recourse  to  copious  bleeding,  and  to 
the  free  use  of  leeches  and  mercury.  1  believe 
all  the  best  practical  writers  on  uterine  plilebitis 


give  their  testimony  in  favour  of  rigorous  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  adopted  in  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  case.  Dr.  Robe"rt  Lee  is  an  advo- 
cate for  it,  and  Professor  Cruveilhier,  in  his 
practice  at  the  Hupital  de  la  Materniti,  believes, 
that  he  has  often  subdued  uterine  plilebitis  by 
means  of  general  and  local  bleeding :  resorted 
to  early,  and  practised  with  freedom  ;  but,  as  he 
observes,  no  sooner  is  the  first  stage  over,  and 
the  constitutional  derangement  begins,  than 
bleeding  and  leeches  have  no  beneficial  effect. 
Doubtless,  he  remarks,  this  may  take  away, 
with  the  blood,  a  portion  of  the  material  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  such  cause  continues  to  be 
incessantly  reproduced,  and  the  patient,  to- 
gether with  his  blood,  is  deprived  of  the  power 
of  reaction.  Under  these  circumstances,  bark, 
sulphate  of  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
ether,  wine,  brandy,  and  opium,  or  the  prepara- 
tions of  morphia  may  be  tried,  with  or  without 
two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  every  night, 
and  with  repeated  blisters  and  warm  applica- 
tions. However,  it  is  attested  by  all  who  have 
seen  much  of  suppurative  phlemtis,  attended 
with  the  effects  resulting  from  the  direct  en- 
trance of  pus  into  the  circulation,  that  no  treat- 
ment, hitherto  suggested,  appears  to  possess  any 
great  power  over  this  form  of  the  disease. — C] 

[Ligature  of  the  Internal  Jugular  Vein. — The 
following  operation  is  original  with  Professor 
Stevens,  and  has  not  before  been  published. 

"  The  question  of  the  possibility  of  tying  the 
internal  jugular  vein  in  operations  for  tne  extir- 
pation of  tumours  in  the  neck  is  one  to  which 
the  attention  of  surgeons  must  have  often  been 
directed  with  great  anxiety.  The  records  of  our 
art  do  not  furnish,  to  my  knowledge,  any  case 
in  which  this  operation  has  been  attempted. 
That  which  I  am  about  to  relate  establishes  the 
important  fact  that  it  may  be  tied  with  safety. 

"  A  man  of  middle  age  came  under  my  care  in 
the  New  York  Hospital  during  the  last  winter, 
(1830,)  with  an  extensive  flattened  tumour  un- 
aer  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  formed  of  the 
chain  of  lymphatic  glands  which  accompanies 
the  great  vessels  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  in 
a  state  of  great  enlargement.  It  had  been  the 
subject  of  a  previous  unsuccessful  operation,  and 
was  then  alarmingly  obstructing  the  powers  of 
deglutition  and  respiration.  In  the  course  of  my 
operation  for  the  removal  of  this  tumour,  after  it 
had  been  detached,  except  at  its  inner  and  pos- 
terior edge,  I  drew  the  tumour  outwards  and  for- 
wards, and  divided  a  vein  of  considerable  size, 
passing  horizontally  outwards,  near  its  junction 
with  the  internal  jugular.  Half  an  ounce  of 
venous  blood  escaped,  and  in  an  instant  after- 
ward a  peculiar  sound  was  heard,  like  that  oc- 
casioned by  drawing  into  a  syringe  the  last  por- 
tions of  water  from  a  basin.  It  was  a  moment 
of  intense  anxiety,  for  the  fate  of  Dupuytren's 
patient  was  fresh  in  my  recollection.  I  imme- 
diately placed  my  finger  on  the  aperture  in  the 
vessel,  seized  the  pulse  with  the  other  hand,  and 
watched  the  patient's  countenance.  All  seemed 
well,  and  the  patient's  reply  to  my  interrogatory 
confirmed  these  favourable  indications.  After 
a  moment's  deliberation,  I  determined  to  pass  a 
ligature  around  the  internal  jugular,  below  and 
above  the  junction  of  the  wounded  branch.  It 
was  accordingly  separated  from  the  par  vagum 
and  carotid  with  tne  blunt  point  of  an  eyed 
probe,  armed  with  a  double  ligature ;  one  of 
which  was  secured  below  and  the  other  above 
the  wounded  vessel.    The  operation,  of  which 
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little  remained  to  be  done,  was  then  completed. 
The  man  suffered  from  cough  and  difficult  re- 
spiration between  the  fourth  and  seventh  days 
after  the  operation,  for  which  he  was  twice  bled 
and  took  saline  purgatives.  The  ligatures  came 
away  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and  the  case  went 
on  without  any  peculiarities. 

"  If  the  par  vagum  can  be  divided  on  one  side 
without  endangering  life,  a  question,  I  believe, 
not  yet  settled  by  positive  experiment,  the  pro- 
position will  be  established,  that  many  tumours 
in  the  side  of  the  neck  (the  removal  of  which  is 
now  deemed  impracticable)  may  be  successfully 
extirpated." 

The  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  twice  tied 
successfully  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston. 

Professor  Hamilton,  of  Geneva  College,  who 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  cut  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  in  an  operation  upon  the  neck,  thrust  a 
sponge  into  the  wound,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
until  suppuration  removed  it.  The  frightful  he- 
morrhage was  thus  stayed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. 

In  the  Amer.  Journ.,  for  1S36.  Professor 
Sewall,  of  Washington,  publishes  a  letter  from 
a  medical  friend  in  Paris,  narrating  a  case  of 
death,  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  from  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  veins,  in  the  operation  of  amputation 
at  the  shoulder  joint,  performed  by  the  celebrated 
Roux.  This  letter  communicates  the  opinions  of 
Magendie  on  the  subject,  together  with  experi- 
ments performed  on  living  animals,  in  confirma- 
tion ol  his  views.  To  this  brief,  but  valuable  ar- 
ticle, I  have  only  space  to  refer  the  reader. — 

[VEiNS,  VARICOSE.  Modern  pathologists 
make  a  distinction  between  veins  affected  with 
simple  hypertrophy,  and  veins  in  the  varicose 
state.  "  Hypertrophy  of  veins  (says  Cruveil- 
hier)  is  observed  in  all  cases,  where  a  great 
normal  or  morbid  nutritive  action  takes  place 
in  an  organ ;  as  exemplified  in  the  uterine  veins 
during  pregnancy,  and  in  cases  of  considerable 
fibrous  or  medullary  tumours,  or  other  growths 
in  the  substance  of  that  viscus."  Another  cause 
of  hypertrophy  is  some  impediment  to  the  course 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  &c.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause,  venous  hypertrophy  is  character- 
ized, not  only  by  dilatation  of  the  veins,  but  by 
an  increase  of  their  length,  so  that  those  which 
are  rectilinear  become  at  first  tortuous,  and 
afterwards  curiously  twisted  on  themselves,  at- 
taining at  last  four  or  ten  times  their  natural 
length,  and  not  recognisable,  &c.  When  the 
dilatation  occurs  uniformly  at  every  point  of 
the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  the  blood  cir- 
culates freely,  there  is  no  varix ;  but,  if  one 
point  of  the  circumference  undergo  a  change  of 
structure,  it  yields,  and  then  the  blood  is  de- 
tained in  it ;  and  a  small  spherical  thin  pouch 
is  formed.  In  this  the  blood  coagulates,  adheres 
to  its  interior,  loses  its  red  colour,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  pale  fibrine,  calcareous  concre- 
tions are  produced.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the 
varicose  cyst  inflame,  burst,  and  give  rise  to 
hemorrhages,  always  easily  stopped,  but  which 
may  prove  fatal.  There  is  then  this  great  dif- 
ference between  dilatation  and  varix  ;  that,  in 
one  there  is  integrity  of  the  venous  coats,  in  the 
other,  an  alteration  of  them ;  in  one,  the  vein 
fulfils  all  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  circu- 
lation :  while,  in  the  other,  there  is  a  stagnation 
of  the  blood  and  disease."  (Cruveilhier,  Anat. 
Pathol.,  liv.  xvi.)  Certain  facts,  however,  no- 
ticed  in  this  article,  prove  that  the  kind  of  dis- 
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tinction  specified  by  Cruveilhier  is  not  always 
applicable,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  is  not  invari- 
ably stagnant  in  varicose  veins,  and  calcareous 
formations  are  only  occasionly  met  with  in 
them.  M.  Andral  identifies  not  less  than  six 
varieties  of  varix  : 

1 .  Simple  dilatation  of  veins  without  any  other 
change,  such  dilatation  affecting  either  their 
whole  length,  or  occurring  at  intervals.  2.  Di- 
latation, either  uniform,  or  at  intervals,  with  a 
thinned  state  of  the  vein  at  the  dilated  points. 
3.  Uniform  dilatation,  with  thickening  of  the 
venous  coats.  4.  Dilatations  at  intervals,  with 
thickening  of  the  dilated  points.  In  these  two 
last,  at  the  same  time  that  the  vein  increases  in 
diameter,  it  increases  also  in  length,  and  becomes 
bent  and  tortuous.  5.  Dilatation,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  septa  within  the  vein,  whereby  the 
cavity  is  divided  into  little  cells,  in  which  the 
blood  lodges  and  coagulates.  6.  A  similar  dis- 
position, combined  with  perforations  in  the 
parietes  of  the  vein,  which  communicates  with 
the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  in  a  more  or  less 
diseased  state,  by  numerous  small  apertures. 
"  In  dissecting  a  great  number  of  true  hemor- 
rhoidal swellings,  (says  M.  Andral,)  never  will 
any  thing  else  be  detected,  but  one  or  the  other 
of  these  six  varieties  of  phlebectasia?,  (varices  ;) 
but  this  is  not  merely  the  case  with  veins  about 
the  verge  of  the  anus.  I  once  met  with  the  dis- 
position, constituting  the  sixth  variety,  in  the 
external  jugular  vein."  (See  Andral,  Precis 
D'Anat.  Pathol.,  t.  ii.  p.  400.) 

Professor  Cruveilhier  has  recorded  the  particu- 
lars of  a  man  in  whom  there  was  an  enormous 
dilatation  of  the  subcutaneous  abdominal  veins, 
which  freely  communicated  with  the  vena  porta?, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  umbilical  rein, 
the  size  of  which  was  equal  to  what  it  usually 
presents  in  the  foetus.  (See  Anat.  Pathol.,  liv. 
xvi.  pi.  6.)  The  disease  rarely  occnrs  before 
the  adult  period  of  life,  and  its  progress  is  ex- 
tremely slow.  It  is  very  frequently  remarked 
in  pregnant  women,  who  have  passed  a  certain 
age  ;  but  it  is  particularly  unusual  for  it  to  hap- 
pen in  young  women,  even  during  a  series  of  re- 
peated pregnancies.  Surgeons  have  not  hitherto 
made  out  any  very  precise  information  respect- 
ing the  kinds  of  constitution  which  promote  the 
occurrence  of  a  varicose  enlargement  of  the  veins. 
Nor  has  it  been  well  proved  that  the  disease 
often  proceeds  from  swellings  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  or  any  other  species  of  tumour  capable 
of  mechanically  obstructing  the  venous  circula- 
tion. One  or  more  veins  of  the  same  limb  are 
at  first  most  commonly  affected  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  dilatation,  without  pain  or  any  sensation 
of  uneasiness.  This  beginning  change  ordinarily 
advances  with  great  slowness,  except  in  cases 
where  it  accompanies  pregnancy,  in  which  cir- 
cumstance, one  or  both  the  lower  extremities, 
as  early  as  the  first  months,  are  frequently  seen 
covered  with  largely  dilated  veins,  or  even  witli 
tumours  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  varices. 
The  veins  gradually  become  more  and  more  dis- 
tended, lengthened,  coiled  up,  and  tortuous. 
The  patient  then  begins  to  complain  of  a  sense 
of  heaviness,  numbness,  and  sometimes  of  very 
acute  wandering  pain  through  the  whole  of  the 
affected  limb.  In  a  more  advanced  age,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  varices  increase,  and  especially 
when  the  dilated  veins  actually  form  tumours, 
the  limb  swells  and  becomes  more  or  less  oede- 
matous,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  the  time  which  it  has  existed.     Delpech 
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thinks,  however,  that  the  oedema  in  this  ease  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
increased  size  of  the  veins,  and  the  way  in 
winch  they  distend  the  integuments,  produce  a 
mechanical  interruption  of  the  function  of  the 
absorbent  system.  For,  says  lie,  enormous  va- 
ni  es  are  sometimes,  though  not  often  met  with 
which  are  not  attended  with  any  swelling  of  the 
cellular  substance  ;  and  cases  are  still  more  fre- 
quently Been  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  oedema,  while  the  varices  are  scarcely 
remarkable.  When  the  latter  have  prevailed  a 
long  while,  and  made  much  progress,  the  coats 
ot  the  affected  veins  are  not  unfrequently  thick- 
ened, swelled,  and  indurated,  forming  a  sort  of 
half  canal  or  solid  tube.  As  Mr.  Hodgson  re- 
marks, "  the  Wood  occasionally  deposites  strings 
oi  coagulum  in  varicose  veins';  when  this  is  the 
case,  tin"  vessel  is  incapable  of  being  emptied 
by  pressure,  and  is  firm  to  the  touch.  The  de- 
position does  not  in  general  fill  the  vessel,  but 
ii\  diminishing  its  calibre,  it  retards  the  flow  of 
blood,  and  causes  the  dilatation  to  increase  in 
i  lie  inferior  portion  of  the  vein,  and  in  the 
branches  which  open  into  it."  (On  JJis.  of  Ar- 
teries and  Veins,  p.  541.)  This  gentleman  has 
seen  lour  eases,  in  which  the  coagulum  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  extent,  that  the  canals  of  the 
dilated  vessels  were  obliterated,  and  a  spontane- 
ous cure  was  the  consequence.  The  excessive 
distention  of  the  coats  of  a  superficial  vein  pro- 
duces an  inflammatory  irritation,  at  first  in  the 
adjoining  cellular  membrane,  and  afterwards  in 
the  integuments.  These  textures  become  at  first 
connected  together  by  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  if  the  distention  continue  to  operate. 
they  may  at  length  ulcerate,  and  burst,  and 
hemorrhage  be  the  consequence.  In  such  cases, 
the  effusion  of  blood  is  sometimes  considerable  ; 
but  the  syncope  following  it,  or  a  moderate  com- 
pression, generally  suffices  for  its  stoppage. 

M.  Velpcau  cites  one  case,  in  which  the  bleed- 
ing from  a  varix  of  the  leg  proved  fatal ;  and  I 
have  heard  of  other  similar  occurrences.  In 
varix  of  the  extremities,  accompanied  by  chronic 
ulceration  of  the  integuments,  as  Dr.  Carswell 
observes,  extensive  hemorrhage  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  perforation  of  a  vein,  not  larger  than  a 
common  quill.  "  I  had  (says  he)  an  opportuni- 
ty of  examining  the  vein  in  an  example  of  this 
kind,  the  morbid  condition  of  which,  and  of  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue,  afforded  a  satisfacto- 
ry explanation  of  the  fatal  extent  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. The  walls  of  the  vein  were  much  thicker 
than  those  of  an  artery  of  the  same  size,  and 
were  so  firmly  united  with  indurated  cellular 
tissue,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  pressure 
was  required  to  approximate  their  internal  sur- 
face. The  consequence  of  this  condition  of  the 
vein  was,  that  its  capacity  would  undergo  no 
diminution  during  the  hemorrhage,  the  blood 
emit  inning  to  escape,  as  through  an  inanimate 
tube,  by  the  opening  which  had  been  effected  by 
ulceration.  This  patient,  who  was  about  40 
years  of  age,  expired  in  the  space  of  little  more 
than  ten  minutes."  (See  Cm.suiU's  Illustrations 
of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Disease  ;  Fasc.  on 
Hemorrhage.)  - 

By  tying  the  principal  venous  trunk  above  the 
poiiit  to  which  the  varicose  branches  proceed,  it 
was  believed  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  them 
might  be  so  retarded  and  impeded,  that  they 
would   afterwards    become   filled   with    concrete 

blood,  and  then  gradually  subside.    The  opera- 
tion oi'  tying  the  venous  trunk  with  two  ligatures, 
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and  cutting  through  the  vessel  in  the  interval, 
has  been  accurately  described  by  some  of  the  old 
writers. 

After  the  account  of  the  perils  of  suppurative 
phlebitis,  as  already  given  in  this  article,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  further  com- 
ment on  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  this  ope- 
ration. In  England  it  is  now  universally  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Ferrall  has  published  an  interesting  paper, 
in  which  he  notices  the  occasional  suppuration 
of  the  wound  after  this  operation.  Such  an  event 
took  place  in  some  of  Mr.  Carmichael's  cases, 
notwithstanding  every  precaution.  Between  the 
years  1824  and  1829,  Mr.  Ferrall  performed  the 
<  |m  ration  four  times.  In  three  of  these  suppu- 
ration occurred  ;  this  he  imputes  to  a  degree  of 
laceration  of  the  cellular  .tissue  in  turning  the 
knife,  proposed  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  which 
ilso  sometimes  found  to  bend.  On  this  a<  - 
count,  Mr.  Ferrall  recommends  another  knife 
with  a  straight  hack,  and  made  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its 
point,  without  forming  there  a  cutting  edge. 
Previous  to  the  operation,  Mr.  Ferrall  surrounds 
the  limb  with  straps  of  soap  plaster,  nearly  as 
high  as  the  situation  of  the  cluster  of  varicose 
veins,  and  a  roller  is  applied  in  the  same  course, 
ready  to  be  continued  up  the  limb,  when  the  di- 
vision is  complete.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
lessen  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  tortuous 
vessels,  and  consequently  their  distention  and 
irritation  below  the  point  of  incision,  when  the 
current  is  interrupted.  Mr.  Ferrall  deems  it  ad- 
vantageous to  let  the  bleeding  go  on  for  a  little 
while.  After  the  operation,  a  compress  is  laid 
on  the  part,  and  the  roller,  wetted  with  an  evapo- 
rating lotion,  continued  up  the  limb.  The  patient 
is  then  put  in  bed,  with  his  limb  on  a  pillow,  and 
1  lie  heel  higher  than  the  knee.  For  additional  de- 
tails I  refer  to  Mr.  Ferrall's  paper.  (See  Dublin 
Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  230 — 234.) 

Even  when  the  vein  was  divided,  and  the  skin 
left  untouched,  Beclard  saw  sometimes  phlebi- 
tis, and  sometimes  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  pro- 
duced by  the  operation.  (Malgaigne,  Man.  de 
Med.  Oper.,  p.  164,  ed.  2.) 

A  few  months  ago,  however,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  informed  me,  thai  he  now  rarely  or  never 
adopts  the  plan,  as  he  believes  that  much  of  the 
relief  which  he  formerly  imputed  to  the  opera- 
tion, is  t  he  effect  of  quietude  in  the  recumbent 
position  observed  after  its  performance. 

The  actual  and  potential  cautery  are  ancient 
means  for  the  cure  of  varices.  Of  late  years, 
Mr.  Mayo  has  in  a  considerable  number  oi  cases 
applied  caustic,  or  caustic  paste,  over  the  trunks 
of  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  leg  affected 
with  varix.  In  some  few  instances,  on  the  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcer  left  by  the  separation  of  the 
eschar,  no  effect  on  the  vein  was  observable; 
but,  in  much  the  greater  proportion,  the  vein  be- 
came firm  and  hard,  and  its  cavity  was  oblitera- 
ted at  the  part  where  the  issue  had  been  made. 
•'  1  have  little  doubt,  (says  he,)  that  in  the  suc- 
cessful cases,  the  irritation  upon  the  vein  has 
caused  local  subacute  inflammation,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  which  the  blood  has  coagulated  in  its 
cavity,  and  plugged  it.  The  vein  is  often  tender 
during  several  days,  for  the  extent  of  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  place  at  which  the  caustic 
is  applied.  The  obstructed  part  does  not  exceed 
more  than  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  I 
have  never  known  acute  phlebitis  supervene  in 
employing  this  practice.    Iu  one  case,  occurring 
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in  a  young  woman,  an  inexperienced  dresser 
made  a  circular  eschar,  two  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  deep  in  proportion,  over  the  saphenic 
vein  immediately  below  the  knee  ;  it  opened  the 
saphena,  and  within  six  hours  there  was  violent 
venous  hemorrhage ;  this,  of  course,  stopped  on 
pressure  being  applied.  During  the  next  few 
days,  there  was  tenderness  of  the  saphena,  ex- 
tending half  the  length  of  the  thigh,  over  which 
leeches  were  applied  once."  The  case  ended 
well.  (See  Mayo's  Outlines  of  Human  Pathology , 
p.  433.) 

Instead  of  dividing  the  skm,  and  tying  or  cut- 
ting through  the  trunks  of  varicose  veins,  or  the 
excision  of  clusters  of  them,  or  the  obliteration 
of  them  with  caustic,  another  practice  has  arisen, 
viz.,  that  of  raising  up  the  vein,  together  with 
the  skin  covering  it,  and  then  passing  under  the 
vessel  a  long  needle  or  pin.  The  vein  being  ele- 
vated by  means  of  the  pin,  is  pressed  down  upon 
it,  and  then  firmly  constricted  with  thread  twist- 
ed round  the  two  projecting  portions  of  the  pin 
in  the  manner  of  the  twisted  suture.  The  sub- 
jacent pin,  and  the  thread  over  the  vein,  press 
and  flatten  it ;  stop  the  flow  of  blood  through  it, 
and  produce  local  inflammation  in  it,  which  is  at 
first  adhesi  e,  then  ulcerative,  and  terminates  in 
the  oblitera  ;on  of  the  cavity,  and  the  division  of 
the  venous  coats.  In  about  eight  or  twelve  days 
the  pin  is  withrawn,  the  threads  removed,  and 
the  slough  formed  in  the  seat  of  the  compression, 
left  to  separate  of  itself.  The  remaining  sore 
soon  heals  up.  This  method,  which  was  first 
tried  on  animals  by  M.  Davat,  has  been  prac- 
tised by  M.  Velpeau  on  twenty-five  patients  for 
varices,  and  with  almost  constant  success.  (See 
Malgaigne,  Man.  de  Med.  Oper.,  p.  161.  l)ict. 
de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Prat.,  t.  xv.  p.  545.)  It  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  followed  by  any  of 
the  bad  consequences  too  frequently  occasioned 
by  the  simple  ligature  of  the  vein.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  varicose  veins,  M.  Sanson  adopted  M. 
Breschet's  plan  for  the  relief  of  varicocele,  (see 
this  word  ;)  while  Dr.  Fricke  has,  in  not  less 
than  thirty  instances,  extended  the  use  of  the  se- 
ton  to  the  cure  of  varices,  as  well  as  varicocele, 
and  with  successful  results.  M.  Velpeau  trieci 
the  method  twice  ;  transfixing  the  vein  from  be- 
fore backward,  and  then  bringing  out  the  needle 
again  from  behind,  as  Dr.  Fricke  recommends  ; 
but,  as  a  good  deal  of  phlegmonous  inflammation 
followed,  M.  Velpeau  thinks  that  if  this  plan  be 
selected,  the  needle  should  be  passed  only  in  one 
direction  in  making  the  seton,  as  in  Dr.  Fricke's 
operation  for  the  cure  of  varicocele.  (See  Mal- 
gaigne, Op.  cit.,  p.  163.) 

The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  the 
skin  covering  varicose  veins  has  been  suggested. 
I  have  seen  it  tried  in  University  College  Hospi- 
tal, but  without  any  benefit,  except  what  might 
be  ascribed  to  quietude  in  the  recumbent  position, 
adopted  in  conjunction  with  it. 

In  surgical  operations,  when  large  veins  are 
divided,  air  may  enter  them  ;  and,  if  in  consider- 
able quantity,  the  patient  is  suddenly  destroy- 
ed. I  believe  that  the  first  instance  in  which 
such  a  catastrophe  was  particularly  noticed 
and  accounted  for,  took  place  in  the  practice  of 
Dupuytren.  The  experiments  made  by  M. 
Pmseuille  led  him  to  infer,  that  air  can  only  in- 
sinuate itself  into  such  veins  as  are  unprovided 
with  valves,  (Journ.  Hebd.  de  Med.  et  de  Chir., 
1831  :)  but  wounds  of  veins,  in  so  many  differ- 
ent situations,  have  sometimes  been  followed  by 
this  occurrence,  that  the  foregoing  inference  is 
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not  admissible  ;  nor,  as  the  air  takes  the  course 
of  the  blood,  is  it  likely  that  the  presence  of 
valves  would  make  such  a  difference.  Tims, 
patients  are  stated  to  have  been  suddenly  de- 
stroyed, or  brought  into  most  imminent  danger, 
from  the  rush  of  air  into  veins,  in  operations 
performed  by  Dupuytren  and  Beauchene,  about 
the  neck  and  shoulder,  (Piedagnel,  These., 
Paris,  1827  ;  and  Archiv.  Gen.  de  Med.,  t.  v.  p. 
424;)  on  the  thyroid  gland,  by  Graefe,  (Journ. 
de  Physiol.  Exp.  de  Magendie,  1829;)  on  the 
shoulder,  by  Castara,  (H.  Saucerotte.  These., 
Strasburg,  Mars,  1829  ;)  and  Delpech,  (Mem. 
des  Hopitaux  du  Midi,  2de  Annie,  p.  654  ;)  on 
the  breast  and  axilla,  by  Dr.  Warren,  ((laz. 
Med.  de  Paris,  Mars,  1833;)  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  M.Goulard,  ( These.,  Paris,  1834;)  above 
the  clavicle,  by  M.  Roux,  (Journ.  Hcbdom.,  t. 
xi.  p.  165  ;)  in  the  armpit  and  on  the  chest,  by 
M.  Clemot,  (Lancette  Franc.,  1831  ;)  and  on 
the  face,  by  Dr.  Mott,  (Amer.  Jour,  of  the  Med. 
Sciences,  Nov.  1828.)  (See  Alf.  Velpeau,  Anal. 
Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  105,  8vo.  Paris,  1838.) 

Some  of  the  cases  liere  referred  to,  however, 
I  think,  will  not  be  generally  acknowleged  as 
clear  and  unequivocal  examples  of  death  or 
urgent  peril  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
veins,  though  others  seem  to  admit  of  no  ques- 
tion. These  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
this  being  the  occasional  cause  of  death  ;  but 
did  any  ambiguity  exist  upon  the  subject,  it 
would  be  dispelled  by  the  experiments  instituted 
on  animals  in  relation  to  this  point,  by  MM. 
Magendie  and  Piedagnel. 

The  greater  number  of  examples  of  death  or 
imminent  peril  from  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  veins,  have  certainly  occurred  in  operations 
about  the  neck.  Hence,  even  in  opening  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  vein,  Baron  Larrey's  advice,  not 
to  discontinue  the  pressure  on  that  vessel  below 
the  opening,  until  a  compress  has  been  applied, 
is  well  deserving  of  being  attended  to  ;  for 
otherwise  a  slight  operation  might  be  converted 
into  a  suddenly  fatal  wound.  (See  Alf.  Velpeau, 
Anat.  Chir.,  t.  i.  p.  491.) 

The  particulars  of  a  similar  disastrous  acci- 
dent, which  happened  in  the  practice  of  M. 
Roux,  may  be  read  in  a  modern  work.  (See 
Dubl.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  475.) 
The  patient  in  this  case  revived,  however,  and 
lived  seven  days  afterwards.  (See  other  cases 
detailed  by  Dr.  Warren,  in  Amer.  Cyclop,  of 
Pract.  Med.  and  Surge7-y,ed.  by  Dr.  Hays.)  In 
one  of  these,  the  temporal  artery  was  opened, 
and  the  patient,  after  being  insensible  for  two 
hours,  recovered.  In  another,  where  the  air  had 
entered  a  vein  divided  in  the  axilla,  the  patient, 
a  woman,  aged  33,  was  lost,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  external  and  internal  stimulants,  and 
even  laryngotomy,  as  a  last  resource. — C] 

[Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  operated  upon  thirty- 
nine  cases  of  varicose  saphena,  and  has  vari- 
ously employed  the  ligature,  pins,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  the  vein,  adapting  the  method  to  the 
cases.  So  far  as  heard  from,  he  has  had  uni- 
form and  permanent  success. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parish  having  witnessed  several 
deaths  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  tying 
veins  for  the  cure  of  varicose  affections,  coin- 
cided with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  reprobating 
this  practice. 

Dr.  J.  Watson,  surgeon  to  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital, applies  a  tourniquet  to  the  limb,  above 
the  enlarged  vessels,  and  then  making  an  in- 
cision at  several   points,  especially  where  the 
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reins  anastomose,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh  downwards,  even  as  far  as  the  foot,  ex- 
posing the  enlarged  vein  at  the  bottom  of  each 
incision,  but  without  wounding  the  vessel,  until 
all  the  incisions  have  been  made  from  above 
downward.  He  then  removes  a  small  portion 
of  each  vein  exposed,  proceeding  from  below 
upward,  and  applies  pressure,  so  as  to  avoid  he- 
morrhage. At  each  point  he  removes  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  or  the  enlarged  vessel,  thus 
completely  intercepting  the  course  of  the  blood. 
After  thus  excising  the  veins,  the  integuments 
are  drawn  togeth  I  with  adhesive  straps,  and  a 
circular  roller  applied.  The  following  day,  if 
there  be  no  contra-indication,  by  great  uneasi- 
ness in  the  limb,  the  roller  is  passed  over,  and  the 
limb  dressed  ;ls  with  the  starch  bandage.  The 
patient  is  kept  in  the  horizontal  posture  for  a 
fortnight,  and  the  bandage  remains  undisturbed 
all  this  time.  The  limb  being  then  exposed, 
the  wounds  are  usually  found  to  be  completely 
united  by  adhesion,  and  the  varicose  vessels  ob- 
literated. In  two  eases.  Dr.  Watson  has  thus  oper- 
ated on  both  the  external  and  internal  saphena 
at  the  same  time,  and  no  difficulty  has  attended 
the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  deep  veins  of  the 
leg.  The  patients  [seated  by  this  method,  thus 
far,  have  had  no  return  of  the  disease,  and  some 


of  them  have  been  cured  nearly  a  year.  In 
many  cases  of  varicose  veins,  Dr.  Watson's 
plan  will  be  found  to  possess  great  advantages 
over  any  other,  and  the  operation  is  certainly 
creditable  to  his  skill  and  science.  It  is  cer- 
tainly less  dangerous,  less  tedious,  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  effecting  a  radical  cure,  of  which  his 
experience  thus  far  is  in  evidence,  it  must  soon 
supersede  the  ligature,  the  pins,  the  seton,  or 
the  caustic. 

Dr.  Mutter  has  frequently  performed  Ricord's 
operation  for  varicose  veins,  by  subcutaneous 
ligature,  and  with  gratifying  results.  He  ex- 
presses himself  greatly  pleased  with  this 
method. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was  the  first  sur- 
geon in  America  who  practised  the  subcutane- 
ous ligation  of  varicose  veins,  which  he  did 
successfully  in  1831.  He  has  also  treated  cirso- 
cele  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  like  suc- 
cess. 

Dr.  Armsby,  of  Albany,  has  adopted  a  modi- 
fication of  Sir  13.  Brodie's  operation,  by  the 
subcutaneous  division  of  varicose  veins,  and 
with  entire  success.  He  applies  a  firm  bandage 
to  the  limb,  over  its  whole  length,  and  continues 
it  for  weeks  afterwards,  with  a  graduated  com- 
press over  the  wound. — Reese.] 
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[WRY-NECK.  As  early  as  the  year  1759, 
a  case  of  wry-neck  and  distortion  of  the  jaw, 
caused  by  contraction  of  the  platysma  myoides, 
was  cured  by  division  of  that  muscle.  (See 
Dieffenbach,  in  Lancet,  for  Sept.,  1838.) 

M.  Guerin,  of  Paris,  has  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  this  interesting  subject,  and  Dr.  John 
Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  published  a  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journ.,  for  Sept.  29,  1841,  abounding  with  valu- 
able matter,  both  of  a  critical  and  practical 
character.  He  avails  himself  of  the  exposition 
published  by  M.  Guerin,  on  the  pathology,  phy- 
siology, and  surgical  treatment  of  wry-neck. 
Dr.  Warren  has  operated  twice  with  the  most 
gratifying  success,  and  upon  formidable  cases, 
requiring  the  division  both  of  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portion  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus  muscle,  and  in  one,  dividing  the  body  of  the 
muscle,  just  above  its  division,  into  its  sternal  and 
clavicular  heads.  In  this  case  he  was  able  to  de- 
tach the  muscle  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  isolate  it  completely  from  the  deep- 
seated  parts ;  and  he  pursued  the  plan  of 
Guerin,  by  cutting  from  within  outward,  on  the 
subcutaneous  method.  In  the  other  case,  Dr. 
Warren  employed  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bis- 
toury, and  cut  from  without  inward,  still,  how- 
ever, making  but  one  orifice,  and  dividing  the 
sternal-mastoid,  and  then  the  cleido-mastoid. 
near  their  attachment,  subcutaneously.  His 
complete  success  is  creditable  to  his  science  and 
skill. 

In  the  reports  of  these  cases,  which  are  very 
carefully  made,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  the 
anatomical  changes  and  general  deformities 
with  which  wry-neck  is  so  frequently  compli- 
cated, and  all  dependant  upon  the  contraction 
of  this  muscle.  The  whole  osseous  system,  as 
well  as  the  soft  parts,  is  found  to  be  involved. 
There  is  an  inclination  of  the  cervical  vertebra 


on  the  dorsal,  of  the  dorsal  on  the  lumbar,  and 
of  the  lumbar  on  the  sacral.  The  whole  spinal 
column  participating,  there  is  an  excavation  of 
the  ribs  on  one  side,  and  a  projection  on  the 
other.  The  face  and  head,  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  contracted  muscle,  are  found  to  be 
atrophied,  and  an  oblique  position  is  communi- 
cated to  the  side  of  the  face  by  the  traction  of 
the  skin,  resulting  from  the  distortion.  The 
eyeball  also  undergoes  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  so 
as  to  bring  it  into  the  horizontal  direction, 
which  occasions  both  a  deformity  and  an  ob- 
struction to  the  vision  for  a  time,  after  the  re- 
storation of  the  head  to  its  normal  position. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  head  and  face 
are  ascribed  by  M.  Guerin  to  the  distortion  which 
the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  undergo,  before 
their  entrance  into  the  cranium.  He  also  lay§ 
down  the  following  propositions  on  the  general 
subject: — 

1st.  The  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  consti- 
tutes, in  fact,  two  distinct  muscles — the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  cleido-mastoid. 

2d.  These  two  muscles  are  possessed  of  differ- 
ent functions,  the  sterno-mastoid  being  a  flexor 
and  rotator  of  the  head,  while  the  cleido-mastoid 
is  essentially  a  muscle  of  respiration. 

3d.  In  wry-neck  the  sternal  muscle  is  primi- 
tively affected. 

4th.  In  the  treatment  of  chronic  wry-neck, 
owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  sterno-mastoid, 
the  section  of  the  sternal  portion  alone  suffices 
to  destroy  the  essential  cause  of  the  deformity. 

M.  Guerin  regards  acute  cases  as  curable  by 
the  local  application  of  antimonial  ointment  and 
other  medication,  depending  as  it  does  simply 
on  muscular  contraction  :  but  in  chronic  cases, 
he  thinks  a  retraction  of  the  muscle  by  reason 
of  a  fibrous  degeneration,  requires  surgical  in- 
terference. It  is  only  in  these  latter  that  myo- 
tomy is  necessary,  and  their  long  persistence 
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may  render  the  division  of  both  portions  of  the 
muscle  necessary,  as  in  the  two  cases  reported 
by  Dr.  Warren,  while  in  a  majority  of  examples 
the  sternal  portion  only  will  require  to  be  divi- 
ded ;  suitable  mechanical  moans  being  subse- 
quently employed,  by  bandaging  and  otherwise, 
sucli  as  will  occur  to  any  intelligent  surgeon. 
Dr.  Warren  found  in  his  discs,  that  to  place  the 
patient  on  an  inclined  plane  for  three  or  four 
hours  daily,  with  the  head  secured  by  a  bandage 
carried  under  the  chin,  and  attached  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  board,  was  a  valuable  auxiliary. 
He  recommends  the  narrow  blunt-headed  knife 
of  Bouvier  as  preferable  for  this  operation. 

The  following  cautions  of  Dr  Warren  indi- 
cate the  dangers  of  this  operation;  and  will  ena- 
ble the  surgeon  to  avoid  them:  — 

In  dividing  the  internal  head  of  the  muscle,  we 
have  occasionally  beneath  the  skin  the  anterior 
jugular  vein  as  it  passes  across  the  neck,  to  en- 
ter the  subclavian.  This,  however,  is  easily 
avoided  by  making  the  incision  sufficiently  near 
the  clavicle.  The  carotid  and  internal  jugular 
are  protected  by  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  and  could  not  be  reached  but 
by  the  point  of  the  knife  carelessly  introduced. 
In  dividing  the  cleido-mastoid,  the  external  jugu- 
lar, which  lies  between  the  border  of  the  muscle 
and  the  skin,  may  be  wounded  ;  this  is  avoided 
by  raising  the  skin,  and  passing  the  kuife  with 
its  cutting  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  muscle, 
the  vein  being  left  between  the  back  of  the  in- 
strument and  the  skin.  In  dividing  the  body  of 
the  muscle,  the  external  jugular  is  the  principal 
organ  to  be  avoided,  and  with  sufficient  care 
may  be  easily  left  on  the  outside  of  the  puncture 
necessary  for  introducing  the  knife  employed  in 
the  operation. 

The  old  operation  for  wry-neck,  by  making  a 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin,  exposing 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle,  and  then  dissecting  it 
layer  by  layer,  ought  never  to  be  repeated, 
now  that  the  comparative  superiority  of  the 
subcutaneous  incision  has  been  so  amply  de- 
monstrated. The  inflammation  and  suppuration 
consequent  upon  the  old  method  were  severe  and 
dangerous,  sometimes  fatal,  from  the  purulent 
infiltration  into  the  anterior  mediastinum.  So 
also  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix,  after  so  severe 
a  wound,  often  defeated  the  operation.  Indeed, 
in  many  other  operations,  but  especially  in  this, 
the  principle  of  subcutaneous  incision  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments of  modern  surgery.  Its  establishment  is 
doubtless  due  to  Stromeyer,  who  was  led  to  its 
adoption  in  his  earliest  operations  on  club-font, 
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by  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  dag- 
gers which  Delpech  had  encountered  in  his  me- 
morable case.  This  is  the  secret  of  Stromeyer'e 
success,  for  in  other  respects  be  a- ailed  himself 
of  Delpech's  principles  and  practice  as  his 
guides. 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  has  opera- 
ted successfully  by  myotomy  for  this  disease 
several  times  since  1828,  Hie  date  of  ins  first 
case,  and  in  his  last  two  cases  lie  has  adopted 
the  subcutaneous  method,  with  manifest  advan- 
tage over  the  former  mode  of  operation. 

Dr.  Mott,  of  New  York,  has  successfully  divi- 
ded the  sterno-cleido-masioid  muscle  five  times 
for  torticollis.  He  prefers  the  old  method  by 
cutting  through  the  integuments,  and  dividing 
the  muscle  from  without  inwards,  with  suitable 
caution,  and  then  healing  the  wound  by  granula- 
tion, dressing  it  with  lint.  He  saw  M.  (Juerin 
repeatedly  perform  the  subcutaneous  section  of 
this  muscle  in  Paris,  and  witnessed  its  repetition 
again  and  again  on  the  same  patient,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  muscle  reuniting  when 
thus  divided,  a  difficulty  which  is  incidental  to 
this  plan,  but  against  which  the  old  method  gives 
immunity.  Besides,  the  subcutaneous  section  is 
necessarily  hazardous,  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  sheath  containing  the  large  vessels  ;  and 
though  M.  Guerin  cuts  from  without  inward, 
and  even  from  within  outward,  subcutaneously, 
and  avoids  the  dangers  alluded  to,  yet  there  are 
few  beside  himself  who  can  do  so  with  safety  to 
the  patient.  The  propriety  of  a  subcutaneous 
incision,  in  immediate  proximity  to  large  vessels 
and  nerves,  when  the  eye  of  the  surgeon  cannot 
take  cognizance  of  the  wound  inflicted  by  his 
knife,  is  very  questionable.  And  moreover,  the 
frequent  failure  to  divide  all  the  fibres  of  the 
muscle  at  a  single  operation,  the  difficulty  of 
preventing  them  from  uniting,  and  the  necessity 
of  repeating  the  hazards  of  the  subcutaneous 
section  again  and  again,  are  all  valid  objections 
against  this  method.  Indeed,  in  myotomy,  the 
same  reasons  for  avoiding  a  wound  of  the  integu- 
ments do  not  exist  as  in  tenotomy. 

Dr.  Mott  has  lately  treated  a  case  of  wry-neck 
dependant  on  paralysis  of  the  sterno-masi'oid  on 
one  side,  so  that  by  the  action  of  the  antagonist 
muscle  the  distortion  was  perpetual,  and  had  ex- 
isted over  a  year,  during  which  the  lady  had 
been  treated  unsuccessfully,  both  by  local  and 
general  means.  The  paralyzed  muscle  was  soft 
and  perfectly  inactive.  The  healthy  muscle  on 
the  sound  side  being  divided,  the  head  v 
once  restored  to  its  normal  position,  and  the  dis- 
tortion has  been  permanently  removed. — Reese.] 


The  editor  regrets  to  say,  that  several  communications,  from  eminent  American  surgeons,  have  been  ne 
sarily  omitted,  as  they  failed  to  reach  him  in  time. 
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